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Congressional Record 


PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 88% CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WDNESDAV, Marcu 4, 1964 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Philippians 4: 6: In everything by 
prayer and supplication with thanks- 
giving let your requests be made known 
unto God. 

O Thou God of our fathers, who were 
often greatly baffled and deeply troubled 
but who by Thy grace endured and were 
triumphant, grant that we may be vic- 
torious by a like faith and fidelity. 

May we be confident that what sup- 
ported them in their day and generation 
and in their times of trial and tribu- 
lation, will likewise sustain us. 

Help us to realize that there is nothing 
we need so urgently and supremely as a 
sim faith in Thee and Thy abounding 
ove. 

We humbly and gratefully acknowl- 
edge that our beloved country possesses 
power of many kinds, power of num- 
bers, power of wealth and culture, but we 
are desperately in need of the Holy Spir- 
it to give us spiritual power and uphold 
us. 


Inspire us daily with a profounder and 
more realistic sense of those spiritual 
forces which are available to us by prayer 
and faith, by righteous living and un- 
wavering devotion. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Ar- 
rington, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment a bill of the House of the following 
title: 

H.R. 4085. An act for the relief of Tibor 
Horesik. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 9637) entitled “An act to 
authorize appropriations during fiscal 
year 1965 for procurement of aircraft, 
missiles, and naval vessels, and research, 
development, test, and evaluation, for the 
Armed Forces, and for other purposes,” 
disagreed to by the House; agrees to the 
conference asked by the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. 
STENNIS, Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. SALTON- 
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STALL, and Mrs. SMITH to be the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate further insists upon its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the House to 
the bill (S. 1007) entitled “An act to 
guarantee electric consumers in the 
Pacific Northwest first call on electric 
energy generated at Federal hydroelec- 
tric plants in that region and to guar- 
antee electric consumers in other regions 
reciprocal priority, and for other pur- 
poses,” requests a further conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. JACKSON, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. BIBLE, 
Mr. KucHEL, and Mr. ALLOTT to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 4 OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that Subcommittee 
No. 4 of the Committee on the Judiciary 
may be permitted to sit during general 
debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana? 

There was no objection. 


WHEAT SALES TO RUSSIA 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have learned that a Member of Congress 
from the State of Washington [Mr. 
Stinson] had today been threatened 
with assassination next month. I call 
this ‘to my colleagues’ attention because 
in my concern to check on the protection 
of Congressmen, I found out that Con- 
gressmen and the President are not sub- 
ject to protection. The FBI and Federal 
marshals cannot become involved. In 
other words, we do not have protection 
under any law that now exists except the 
laws of the several States. It so happens 
also that just 2 days ago the gentleman 
who had been threatened, the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Stinson], from 
the well of this House, from this podium, 
spoke against the shipment of wheat to 
Russia because that wheat can be turned 
into ethyl alcohol which in turn can be 
used to make Communist weapons of 
war. He disagreed with that action and 
freely expressed his view of personal con- 


cern, and some of us joined in that con- 
cern. Therefore, it may be reasonably 
presumed that this threat has been made 
by somebody who is a Communist sym- 
pathizer and does not like the views of 
the gentleman from Washington as he 
opposed the wheat deal. If this is so, 
I think we should bear in mind once 
more what so many people refuse to 
recognize, that our President was assas- 
sinated by a Communist conspirator, a 
fellow traveler, I guess we should say, 
who used the time-honored Communist 
system that when you disagree with a 
man you assassinate him. When Mem- 
bers of this House are challenged in this 
way, I think the law needs to be looked 
at again. It is my hope we can take ac- 
tion that will protect the Members of 
Congress just as we should protect the 
President. 


HOW THE COMMITTEE ON BANK- 
ING AND CURRENCY IS BEING 
OPERATED 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, every 
standing committee is a creature of the 
House. I hope the Members will be in- 
terested in reading my extension of re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
March 3. It is on page 4270 and gives 
an indication of just how your Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency is being 
operated. 


SPECIAL TREATMENT FOR BOBBY 
BAKER 


Mr.PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, for the past 
several weeks, ever since the start of the 
so-called investigation of the notorious 
Bobby Baker probe by the Senate Rules 
Committee, I have anticipated some pos- 
itive action on the part of any one of 
several Government agencies in connec- 
tion with this case. 

Charges and countercharges of pos- 
sible whitewash, and so forth, have been 
raised, and up until now, I have resisted 
the temptation to become involved in 
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this controversy from a partisan stand- 
point. I had hoped that the hearings 
would produce full and forthright public 
disclosures. 

Now, I am beginning to wonder if the 
public will ever be given the full facts 
that, to put it mildly, could rival any 
scandal in American history. 

From the testimony developed so far 
it is obvious that frauds against the Gov- 
ernment have been perpetrated. For ex- 
ample, I am particularly interested in 
knowing why criminal action has not 
been undertaken against Bobby Baker in 
connection with his purchase of a house 
here in Washington, D.C. It is my un- 
derstanding that Mr. Baker bought this 
house for a reported $28,000 under an 
FHA-insured mortgage. In applying for 
an FHA-insured mortgage, as mortgagor 
Mr. Baker was obliged to sign an appli- 
cation as an owner-occupant. As the 
record now shows, he did not in fact 
qualify for this status and apparently 
never intended to so qualify. This con- 
stitutes a fraud against the Government, 
subject to criminal prosecution. 

I am told that the normal procedure 
in cases of this nature is for the FHA 
Director concerned to turn the case over 
to the Justice Department for prosecu- 
tion. Instead, all that was done in Bak- 
er’s case was to cancel the insurance 
which constitutes the rankest kind of 
favoritism. After Bobby Baker’s arro- 
gant and contemptuous attitude before 
the Senate Rules Committee, it would 
appear that he has reason to expect 
special protection and treatment in high 
places. So high, in fact, as to thwart 
due process of law. 


SUB7TOMMITTEE ON TRANSPORTA- 
TION OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COM- 
MERCE 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Transportation of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce have permission to sit during gen- 
eral debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDMENTS TO FEDERAL AIR- 
PORT ACT 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (S. 
1153) to amend the Federal Airport Act 
to extend the time for making grants 
thereunder, and for other purposes, and 
ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment of the managers on the part of the 
House be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. Rept. No. 1154) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
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amendment of the House to the bill (S. 1153) 
to amend the Federal Airport Act to extend 
the time for making grants thereunder, and 
for other purposes, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the House amendment insert 
the following: 

“That section 2 of the Federal Airport Act 
(49 U.S.C. 1101) is amended: 

“(1) by striking out the designation ‘(a)’ 
at the beginning thereof; 

“(2) by inserting ‘(except advance plan- 
ning and engineering for which specific 
grants have been made)’ immediately after 
‘specifications’ in paragraph (6); 

“(3) by striking out ‘and the Virgin Is- 
lands’ in paragraph (7) and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘the Virgin Islands, and Guam’; 

“(4) by inserting ‘of the advance planning 
and engineering costs or’ immediately after 
‘portion’ in paragraph (10); 

“(5) by inserting ‘the United States Air 
Force,’ immediately after ‘Navy,’ in para- 
graph (11); and 

“(6) by striking out the subsection head- 
ing ‘Airport Classifications’ and all of sub- 
section (b).” 

Sec. 2. Section 3(b) of such Act (49 U.S.C. 
1102(b)) is amended: 

(1) by striking out the phrase “War and 
Navy Departments” wherever it appears in 
the subsection heading and text and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “Department of Defense”; 
and 

(2) by striking out “such Departments” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “the Depart- 
ment”. 

Sec. 3. Section 4(a) of such Act (49 U.S.C. 
11c3 (a)) is amended by inserting “and for 
advance planning and engineering therefor” 
immediately after “airport development”. 

Sec. 4. Section 506d) of such Act (49 U.S.C. 
1104 (d)) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraphs: 

“(4) For the purpose of carrying out this 
Act in the several States, in addition to other 
amounts authorized by this Act, appropria- 
tions amounting in the aggregate to $199,- 
500,000 are hereby authorized to be made to 
the Administrator over a period of three fis- 
cal years, beginning with the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1965. Of amounts appropriated 
under this paragraph, $56,500,000 shall be- 
come available for obligation, by the execu- 
tion of grant agreements pursuant to sec- 
tion 12, beginning July 1 of each of the fis- 
cal years ending June 30, 1965, June 30, 1966, 
and June 30, 1967, and shall continue to be 
so available until expended. 

“(5) For the purpose of carrying out this 
Act in Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands, in addition to other amounts author- 
ized by this Act, appropriations amounting 
in the aggregate to $4,500,000 are hereby au- 
thorized to be made to the Administrator 
over a period of three fiscal years, beginning 
with the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965. 
Of amounts appropriated under this para- 
graph, $1,500,000 shall become available for 
obligation, by the execution of grant agree- 
ments pursuant to section 12, beginning July 
1 of each of the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1965, June 30, 1966, and June 30, 1967, and 
shall continue to be so available until ex- 
pended. Of each such amount, 40 per cen- 
tum shall be available for Hawaii, 40 per 
centum shall be available for Puerto Rico, 
and 20 per centum shall be available for the 
Virgin Islands. 

“(6) For the purpose of developing, in the 
several States, airports the primary purpose 
of which is to serve general aviation and to 
relieve congestion at airports having high 
density of treffic serving other segments of 
aviation, in addition to other amounts au- 
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thorized by this Act for such purpose, appro- 
priations amounting in the aggregate to 
$21,000,000 are hereby authorized to be made 
to the Administrator over a period of three 
fiscal years, beginning with the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1965. Of amounts appro- 
priated under this ph, $7,000,000 
shall become available for obligation, by the 
execution of grant agreements pursuant to 
section 12, beginning July 1 of each of the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1965, June 30, 
1966, and June 30, 1967, and shall continue 
to be so available until expended.” 

Sec. 5. (a) Section 6(a) of such . (49 
U.S.C. 1105(a)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “or 5(d)(1)” in the 
first sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
“, 5(d) (1), or 5(d) (4)"; and : 

(2) by inserting “for advance planning 
and engineering or“ immediately after 
“grants” in the second sentence. 

(b) Section 6(b) (1) of such Act (49 U.S.C. 
1105 (b) (1)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out and 50d) ()“ and 
inserting in lieu thereof “, 50d) (). and 
5 (d) (4) “; and 

(2) by striking out “section 50d) (3) “ and 
inserting in lieu thereof “sections 5(d) (3) 
and 5(d) (6) “. 

(o) Section 6 (b) (2) of such Act (49 U.S.C. 
1105 (b) (2)) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “for advance p 
and engineering grants or“ immediately after 
“available” in the first sentence; 

(2) by inserting “advance planning and 
engineering or” immediately before “projects” 
in the second sentence; and 

(3) by striking out “and the Virgin Is- 
lands“ each place it appears and inserting in 
lieu thereof in each such place “the Virgin Is- 
lands, and Guam”. 

(d) Section 6(c) of such Act (49 U.S.C. 
1105(c) is amended by inserting “advance 
planning and engineering and” immediately 
before “projects”. 

Sec. 6. Section 7 of such Act (49 U.S.C. 
1106) is amended— 

(1) by inserting in the section heading 
“ADVANCE PLANNING AND ENGINEERING AND” im- 
mediately before “PROJECTS”; 

(2) by inserting “advance planning and 
engineering and” immediately before “proj- 
ects” where it first appears in the text; and 

(3) by inserting “of advance planning and 
engineering costs or” immediately after 
“United States share”. 

Sec. 7. Immediately after section 7 of such 
Act, insert the following new section: 


“ADVANCE PLANNING AND ENGINEERING GRANTS 


“Sec. 8. For the purpose of developing air- 
port layout plans and plans designed to lead 
to a project application, the Administrator 
is authorized to make grants to sponsors, 
based upon approved advance planning and 
engineering proposals, for not more than 50 
per centum of the estimated cost thereof. 
For the purposes of this section, ‘airport 
layout plan’ means a plan for an airport 
showing boundaries and proposed additions 
to all areas owned or controlled by the spon- 
sor for airport purposes, the location and 
mature of existing and proposed 
facilities and structures, and the location on 
the airport of existing and proposed non- 
aviation areas and improvements thereon.” 

Sec. 8. (a) The section heading of section 
9 of such Act (49 U.S.C. 1108) is amended 
by inserting “ADVANCE PLANNING AND ENGI- 
NEERING PROPOSALS AND” immediately before 
“PROJECTS”. 

(b) Section 9(a) of such Act (49 U.S.C. 
1108(a)) is amended by inserting “an ad- 
vance planning and engineering proposal or“ 
immediately after “Administrator” where it 
first appears in the first sentence. 

(c) Section 9(b) of such Act (49 U.S.C. 
1108(b)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “submission of a proj- 
ect” and inserting in lieu thereof submis- 
sion of an advance planning and engineering 
proposal or a project“: and 
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(2) by inserting “advance planning and 
engineering proposal or” immediately before 
“project” the second time it appears. 

(d) Section 9(c) of such Act (49 U.S.C. 
1108(c)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “submission of a proj- 
ect” and inserting in lieu thereof “submis- 
sion of an advance planning and engineer- 
ing proposal or a project”; and 

(2) by inserting “Guam,” immediately 
after the Virgin Islands,“. 

(e) The first sentence of section 90d) (1) 
of such Act (49 US.C. 1108(d)(1)) is 
amended to read as follows: “All such proj- 
ects and advance planning and engineering 
proposals shall be subject to the approval 
of the Administrator, which approval shall 
be given only if he is satisfied that the 
project or advance planning and engineer- 
ing proposal is reasonably consistent with 
plans (existing at the time of approval of 
the project or advance planning and en- 
gineering proposal) of public agencies for 
the development of the area in which the 
airport is located and will contribute to the 
accomplishment of the purposes of this Act, 
that sufficient funds are available for that 
portion of the project or planning and en- 
gineering costs which are not to be paid by 
the United States under this Act, that the 
project or planning and engineering will 
be completed without undue delay, that the 
public agency or public agencies which sub- 
mitted the project application or planning 
and engineering proposal have legal authority 
to engage in the airport development as 
proposed, and that all project sponsorship 
requirements prescribed by or under the au- 
thority of this Act have been or will be met.” 

Sec. 9. (a) Section 10(a) of such Act (49 
U.S.C. 1109(a)) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“General Provision 

“Sec. 10. (a) Except as provided in subsec- 
tions (b), (e), and (d) of this section, the 
United States share payable on account of 
any approved project under this Act shall 
not exceed 50 per centum of the allowable 
project costs.” 

(b) Section 10(b) of such Act (49 U.S.C. 
1109 (b)) is amended by striking out “(1), 
and the maximum United States share under 
subsection (a) (2),”. 

(c) Section 10(c) of such Act (49 U.S.C. 
1109 %)) is amended by striking out the 
parentheses and all words within the paren- 
theses and inserting “, not to exceed 75 per 
centum,”. 

Sec. 10, Section 11 of such Act (49 U.S.C. 
1110) is amended: 

(1) by redesignating paragraphs (4) 
through (8) as paragraphs (5) through (9), 
respectively, and by inserting immediately 
after paragraph (3) the following new para- 

h: 


graph: 

“(4) appropriate action, including the 
adoption of zoning laws, has been or will 
be taken, to the extent reasonable, to re- 
strict the use of land adjacent to or in the 
immediate vicinity of the airport to activi- 
ties and purposes compatible with normal 

rt operations including landing and 
take-off of aircraft;"; and 

(2) by striking out “(5)” in the last sen- 
tence and inserting in lieu thereof “(6)”. 

Sec. 11. Section 12 of such Act (49 U.S.C. 
1111) is amended— 

(1) by amending the first sentence to 
read as follows: “Upon approving an advance 
planning and engineering proposal or a proj- 
ect application, the Administrator, on behalf 
of the United States, shall transmit to the 
sponsor or sponsors of the advance planning 
and engineering proporal or project applica- 
tion an offer to pay the United States share 
of the planning and engineering costs or al- 
lowable project costs.“; 

(2) by striking out “of the project” where 
it appears in the third sentence; and 

(3) by amending the last sentence to 
read as follows: “Unless and until such a 
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grant agreement has been executed, the 
United States shall not pay, nor be obli- 
gated to pay, any portion of the costs which 
have been or may be incurred.” 

Sec. 12. Section 14 of such Act (49 U.S.C. 
1113) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “advance planning and 
engineering costs or” immediately before “al- 
lowable” in the second sentence; 

(2) by striking out “of the project” each 
place it appears in the second and third 
sentences; 

(3) by inserting “advance planning and 
engineering or” immediately before “airport 
development” each place it appears in the 
second and fourth sentences; 

(4) by inserting “of advance planning and 
engineering costs or“ immediately after 
“United States share” in the third sentence; 
and 

(5) by inserting “planning and engineer- 
ing or“ immediately after such“ where it 
first appears in the fourth sentence. 

Sec. 13. The Federal Airport Act is amend- 
ed further by inserting at the end thereof a 
new section as follows: 


“ACCESS TO RECORDS 


“Sec. 21. (a) Each recipient of grants un- 
der this Act shall keep such records as the 
Administrator shall prescribe, including rec- 
ords which fully disclose the amount and 
the disposition by such recipient of the pro- 
ceeds of such grants, the total cost of the 
plan or program in connection with which 
such grants are given or used, and the 
amount and nature of that portion of the 
cost of the plan or program supplied by other 
sources and such other records as will fa- 
cilitate an effective audit. 

“(b) The Administrator and the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, or any 
of their duly authorized representatives, shall 
have access for the purpose of audit and 
examination to any books, documents, pa- 
pers and records of the recipient that are 
pertinent to the grants received under this 
Act.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

OREN HARRIS, 

JOHN BELL WILLIAMS, 
SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL, 
TORBERT H. MCDONALD, 


ABNER SIBAL, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


MIKE MONRONEY, 


THRUSTON B. MORTON, 
HucH Scort, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. 1153) to amend 
the Federal Airport Act to extend the time 
for making grants thereunder, and for other 
purposes, submit the following statement 
in explanation of the effect of the action 
agreed upon by the conferees and recom- 
mended in the accompanying conference 
report: 

The House amendment struck out all of 
the Senate bill after the enacting clause and 
inserted a substitute text, and the Senate 
disagreed to the House amendment. 

The committee of conference recommends 
that the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House, with 
an amendment which is a substitute for 
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both the Senate bill and the House amend- 
ment. 

The differences between the House amend- 
ment and the substitute agreed to in con- 
ference are noted below, except for clerical 
corrections made necessary by reason of the 
agreement reached by the conferees. 

Advance planning: The House amendment 
contained provisions authorizing grants for 
advance planning and engineering relating 
to airport development and limiting the 
maximum amount of any such grant to not 
more than 6634-percent of the cost of such 
planning and engineering. 

The substitute agreed to in conference 
retains the provisions of the House amend- 
ment authorizing such grants, but lowers 
the limitation on the maximum amount of 
any such grant from 6634 percent to 50 per- 
cent of the cost of such planning and engi- 
neering. 

The Federal Airport Act presently permits 
the Administrator of the Federal Aviation 
Agency to pay up to 50 percent of advance 
planning and engineering costs, but only if 
such costs were incurred in connection with 
a project for airport development approved 
by the Administrator. Thus, under the con- 
ference agreement, Federal participation in 
the cost of advance planning and engineer- 
ing is continued at the level established by 
existing law. Federal participation in the 
cost of advance planning and engineering 
will be permitted without regard to whether 
the Administrator has approved a particular 
project for airport development subject to 
the conditions presently applicable to the 
approval of projects, including the condi- 
tions that the Administrator must be satis- 
fied that sufficient funds are available for 
that portion of the costs which are not to 
be paid by the United States, that the work 
will be completed without undue delay, and 
that the sponsors have legal authority to 
engage in the proposed airport development. 

Consistency with area development plans: 
The House amendment contained a provi- 
sion requiring that as to both planning pro- 
posals and project applications, the Admin- 
istrator of the Federal Aviation Agency must 
be satisfied (as a condition precedent to his 
approval of any planning proposal or project 
application) that the project or planning 
proposal is “not inconsistent” with plans 
(existing at the time he gives his approval) 
of public agencies for the development of 
the area in which the airport is located. 

The substitute agreed to in conference 
changes this provision to provide that the 
Administrator must be satisfied that the 
project or planning proposal is “reasonably 
consistent” with existing development plans 
of public agencies concerning the area in 
which the airport is situated. 

The conferees agreed that requiring the 
Administrator to satisfy himself that a proj- 
ect or planning proposal is “not inconsistent” 
with certain area development plans could 
pose extremely difficult administrative prob- 
lems and that the Administrator would be 
placed in a better position to carry out the 
purpose of the Federal Airport Act to develop 
public airports in conformity with a na- 
tional plan if he could proceed with projects 
or planning proposals upon satisfying him- 
self that they are “reasonably consistent” 
with certain area development plans. 

Restriction on executive branch action: 
The House amendment contained a provision 
which provided, in effect, that, except to 
carry out a specific provision of the Federal 
Airport Act or another act of Congress, no 
rule, regulation, or order issued by the execu- 
tive branch of the Government would apply 
to the construction, operation, or adminis- 
tration of any airport or project with respect 
to which grants have been or may be made 
under the Federal Airport Act. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
were unwilling to accept this provision of 
the House amendment and raised numerous 
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questions as to its applicability to and effect 
on operations under the Federal Airport Act. 
The substitute agreed to in conference 
omits this provision of the House amend- 
ment. 
OREN HARRIS, 
JOHN BELL WILLIAMS, 
SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL, 
TORBERT H. MACDONALD 
JOHN JARMAN, 
ROBERT W. HEMPHILL, 
JOHN B. BENNETT, 
WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 
SAMUEL L. DEVINE, 
ABNER W. SIBAL, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this is an extension of 
the present airport construction program 
for another 3-year period. 

Mr. Speaker, the Members of the 
House will recall that 3 years ago we had 
a landmark program which represented 
a vast change in the approach to our 
airport construction program in the 
country when we inaugurated the pro- 
posed procedure of forward funding. 
This means that the backdoor method of 
funding which had heretofore been used 
would no longer be permitted. 

Mr. Speaker, by further way of expla- 
nation this meant that the agency could 
not continue to enter into contracts 
which would commit appropriations and 
funds in the future where such funds 
had not previously been appropriated. 
It further meant that the Committee on 
Appropriations would consider the re- 
quest or the budget sent it covering the 
projects that had been submitted and 
agreed to, for which appropriations 
would be made. 

In other words, 3 years ago under the 
new program for airport construction the 
Committee on Appropriations had a re- 
sponsibility and duty to cover all proj- 
ects with reference to appropriations for 
the future. We called that forward 
funding. The agency at that time was 
very much opposed to that program. The 
other body was insistent that we con- 
tinue the program as had been carried 
on for years. Our committee, in con- 
ference, did not agree to the continua- 
tion of that kind of program. Therefore 
we finally resolved the issue by adopting 
this new formula providing for the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations to exercise the 
authority to look at these projects and 
the money that was to be spent on them. 

Mr. Speaker, 3 years have expired. 
This kind of program has worked out 
exceedingly well. Contrary to what we 
thought 3 years ago, there has been no 
delay in airport construction. There 
have been no problems with reference 
to the sponsors. The Committee on Ap- 
propriations and the Congress itself has 
maintained their responsibilities under 
the Constitution, as was intended. 

This bill represents an extension of 
the airport construction program for a 
period of 3 years, in the amount of $225 
million, or $75 million a year. 

Mr. Speaker, there were four differ- 
ences between the House bill and the 
Senate bill. The first difference was 
with reference to the application from 
Guam and its participation in the dis- 
cretionary fund. The other body had no 
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particular objection and receded on that 
issue. The administrator may allocate 
funds from the discretionary fund now 
for such needed airport construction in 
Guam as may be justified. 

The second difference had to do with 
advanced planning. The House provi- 
sion in this regard prevailed, with the 
exception that instead of the Govern- 
ment providing 66% percent of the funds 
for this purpose, the conferees decided 
on the long established and traditional 
method of a 50-percent contribution by 
the Government and 50-percent con- 
tribution by the sponsors. 

The third difference between the House 
and the Senate extension has to do with 
consistency with any area development 
plan. The substitute agreed to in con- 
ference would provide that the admin- 
istrator must be satisfied that the proj- 
ect or planning proposal is reasonably 
consistent with existing development 
plans of the public agencies concerned 
with the area. That is a modification 
of what the House had proposed and the 
Senate has agreed to the House lan- 
guage with that change in it. 

The fourth and final difference has 
to do with an amendment which we 
discussed to some extent in the com- 
mittee and on the floor of the House 
with reference to restrictions on the ex- 
ecutive branch issuing rules and regu- 
lations. We ran right square into a 
stone wall. The Senate said it will not 
take it or any part of it; that it was not 
necessary, that they were faced with a 
practical situation in the Senate of a 
wrong image being developed on this 
issue. So we were faced with the prop- 
osition of receding on that question or 
no extension at this time. In view of 
that the House did recede on that 
question. 

Those are the actions of the con- 
ferees. The basic program as authorized 
or recommended by the Senate com- 
mittee and the House committee and 
approved by both branches of a 3-year 
extension, $75 million, total of $225 mil- 
lion, were retained in the bill. 

I may say that this is a unanimous 
report. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, as one 
of the managers on the part of the 
House I do approve the conference re- 
port and ask my colleagues in the House 
to vote in accordance with the findings of 
the statements of the managers on the 
part of the House. 

There was a difference between the 
House and the Senate on provisions au- 
thorizing grants for advance planning 
and engineering relating to airport de- 
velopment. The provisions of the House 
amendment authorizing such grants is 
retained, but the limitation of the maxi- 
mum amount of any such grant is now 
50 percent instead of 6624 percent and 
was provided in the House bill. 

I think it is important to note that 
these costs must be incurred directly in 
connection with a project related to an 
airport which has been approved by the 
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Administrator. Federal participation in 
the costs of advance planning and engi- 
neering continues at the level established 
under previous law. 

Another amendment is one in which I 
have been directly interested for a num- 
ber of years. In some instances airports 
have been built in the past without re- 
gard for the area adjacent immediately 
to the airports. It will now be required 
as to both planning proposals and proj- 
ect applications that the Administrator 
of the Federal Aviation Agency be satis- 
fied that the plans are not inconsistent 
with the development of the areas in 
which the airport is located. Thus a pos- 
itive responsibility is put upon the Ad- 
ministrator to see that a project or a 
planning proposal is “not inconsistent” 
with area development plans for the cit- 
ies which are served by the airport. With 
the coming of jet noise this is essential. 
New York, Chicago, and Los Angeles are 
three examples where planning with ad- 
jacent areas was not carried out. As a 
result, people in those areas are har- 
assed by jet noises at all hours of the 
day and night. Our committee has had 
^ number of hearings on the elimination 
of noise surrounding airports. Pursuant 
t3 those hearings the Administrator of 
the Federal Aviation Agency is now mak- 
ing a study to see what can be done to 
eliminate these noises. However, it was 
the feeling of the House committee that 
there should in the future be a positive 
effort on the part of the Administrator 
to take all of the surrounding area into 
consideration in the planning as well as 
the final approval. 

The House amendment contained a 
provision that no rule, regulation, or 
order issued by the executive branch of 
the Government should apply to the con- 
struction, operation, or administration of 
any airport or project with respect to 
which grants have been made under the 
Federal Airport Act. 

A substantial number of the House 
Members have been opposed to this par- 
ticular provision. The managers on the 
part of the Senate were unanimously 
opposed to this provision. It raised 
many questions as to the applicability to 
and the effect it would have over the 
provisions of the Federal Airport Act. 
For this reason the conference omitted 
this provision from the House bill. 

I believe that this bill is good legisla- 
tion, that it has been carefully consid- 
ered by both the House and the Senate 
and that the modifications as set out in 
the conference report on the differences 
between the House and Senate versions 
are in the public interest. 

For all of these reasons I trust that 
the House will approve this legislation. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. BENNETT]. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I support this conference re- 
port, although I do so with some reluc- 
tance. At the time the bill was consid- 
ered I thought a modest cut in the au- 
thorization of funds was reasonable. 
I still think so. Moreover, if the Presi- 
dent means what he said about economy, 
when he sends up his budget he will sub- 
mit requests for appropriations which 
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are under the authorization that we have 
provided for in this bill, and I think 
properly so. 

The airport construction program is 
and has been a fine program. I have 
given it my support over the years in 
committee, and in the House. My only 
objection to it has been that at times 
I felt it could have been carried on with 
less money without in any way impair- 
ing the essential parts of the program. 

I also feel that the amendment pro- 
hibiting the executive department from 
issuing orders not in relation to enforce- 
ment of this act but to enforce the pro- 
visions of some executive decree should 
have been retained. 

In order to compromise and get legis- 
lation, however, it had to be taken out. 

As I say, I think we have a good bill, 
and I give it my support. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I think 
this is a very good report. It is reason- 
able. I want to compliment the mem- 
bers of the committee of conference and 
thank them for the diligence and the 
patience that they have demonstrated 
on this problem, and the exceptionally 
fine work that has been done by the 
committee. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE AND 
ASTRONAUTICS 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Manned Space Flight of the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics 
be permitted to sit during general debate 
today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND 
LABOR 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I call up House Resolution 
568 and ask for its immediate considera- 
tion. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That effective from January 1, 
1964, the expenses of the studies and in- 
vestigations to be conducted pursuant to 
H. Res. 103 by the Committee on Education 
and Labor, acting as a whole or by subcom- 
mittee, not to exceed $225,000 including ex- 
penditures for the employment of investiga- 
tors, attorneys, and experts, and clerical, 
stenographic, and other assistants, and all 
expenses necessary for travel and subsistence 
incurred by members and employees while 
engaged in the activities of the committee 
or any subcommittee thereof, shall be paid 
out of the contingent fund of the House on 
vouchers authorized and signed by the chair- 
man of such committee and approved by the 
Committee on House Administration. 

Src. 2. The official committee reporters may 
be used at all hearings held in the District 
of Columbia, if not otherwise officially 
engaged. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the resolving clause 
on pages 1 and 2 and insert the following: 

“That the further expenses of the investi- 
gations and studies authorized by H. Res. 
103 of the Eighty-eighth Congress incurred 
by the Committee on Education and Labor, 
acting as a whole or by subcommittee, not to 
exceed $250,000, including expenditures for 
the employment of investigators, -attorneys, 
and experts, and clerical, stenographic, and 
other assistants, and all expenses necessary 
for travel and subsistence incurred by mem- 
bers and employees while engaged in the ac- 
tivities of the committee or any subcom- 
mittee thereof, shall be paid out of the con- 
tingent fund of the House. Of such amount 
$25,000 shall be available for each of six sub- 
committees of the Committee on Education 
and Labor, and not to exceed $100,000 shall 
be available to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. All amounts authorized to be 
paid out of the contingent fund by this reso- 
lution shall, in the case of each subcommit- 
tee, be paid on vouchers authorized and 
signed by the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, cosigned by the chairman of the com- 
mittee and approved by the Committee on 
House Administration; in the case of the 
committee, such amount shall be paid on 
vouchers authorized and signed by the chair- 
man of the committee and approved by the 
Committee on House Administration. 

“SEC. 2. The official committee reporters 
may be used at all hearings held in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, if not otherwise officially 
engaged. 

“Sec. 3. No part of the funds authorized by 
this resolution shall be available for expendi- 
ture in connection with the study or in- 
vestigation of any subject which is being 
investigated for the same purpose by any 
other committee of the House, and the chair- 
man of the Committee on Education and 
Labor shall furnish the Committee on House 
Administration information with respect to 
any study or investigation intended to be 
financed from such funds.” 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
FRIEDEL]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. 
man. 

Mr. GROSS. Let us see if I have this 
straight. This provides an additional 
$250,000 for the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor; is that correct? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. That is correct. 
Each one of the six subcommittees gets 
$25,000 and the full committee gets 
$100,000. 

Mr. GROSS. That is to the chair- 
man of the full committee? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. How does this com- 
pare with the funds provided the com- 
mittee for the second session of the last 
Congress? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. It is 850,000 more 
than was provided for the first session 
of this Congress. 

Mr. GROSS. It is $50,000 more? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. Do I understand that if 
this committee takes off on a junket 
somewhere over the world, it must obtain 
permission from the House? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. That is correct. Be- 
fore they can go to any foreign coun- 
try, they must get the permission of the 
House. 


I yield to the gentle- 
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Mr. GROSS. I want to be sure the 
committee must get the permission of 
the House before taking off on a junket 
to any foreign country. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HAYS. They have to get permis- 
sion if they go to any foreign country, 
but that, of course, does not include 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 

Mr. GROSS. So there is a difference. 
So, in other words, this is $50,000 more 
than was appropriated for the second 
session of the last Congress? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. What is the justifica- 
tion for that? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to our col- 
league, the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN], to answer the 
gentleman’s question. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to state that one of the 
reasons why the committee requested 
more funds—and I am pleased to see 
more funds being recommended today— 
is that the minority has been seriously 
understaffed. We have been obliged to 
pay for minority staff out of our own 
pockets. 

The $100,000 which will be made avail- 
able to the committee is $50,000 more 
than was provided last year. Out of this 
amount, we have had an oral promise 
from the chairman of the Education and 
Labor Committee that $30,000 will be 
made available to the minority for staff- 
ing purposes. This compares to the 
$7,500 which was made available in 1963, 
an amount which we found to be seri- 
ously inadequate. We in the minority 
knew it would be inadequate a year ago 
and we made a protest at that time. For 
this reason I, myself, am glad to see that 
we are getting this modest increase. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. This raises an interest- 
ing question. Did the House Administra- 
tion Committee in any way go into the 
trips taken to Puerto Rico; how many 
trips; and by whom? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Our committee went 
into the work of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor and from the testimony 
submitted at the hearing, we came to the 
conclusion that the work that the com- 
mittee is doing justified the expenditure 
and that the subcommittee and the full 
committee required more funds to do an 
adequate job. 

Mr. GROSS. And how about the trips 
to Hawaii by comparison with the num- 
ber of trips to Puerto Rico? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I do not know of any 
trips to Hawaii and I do not know of any 
trips to Puerto Rico other than routine 
ones for the committee. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“Resolution authorizing the payment of 
further expenses of the Committee on 
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Education and Labor pursuant to H. Res. 
103.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PROVIDING FUNDS FOR STUDY 
AND INVESTIGATION AUTHOR- 
IZED BY HOUSE RESOLUTION 13 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I call up the resolution, 
House Resolution 608, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That the further expenses of 
conducting the study and investigation au- 
thorized by H. Res. 13 of the Eighty-eighth 
Congress, incurred by the select committee 
appointed to study and investigate the prob- 
lems of small business, not to exceed $250,- 
000, in addition to the unexpended balance 
of any sum heretofore made available for 
conducting such study and investigation, 
inciuing expenditures for the employment 
of investigators, attorneys, and clerical, 
stenographic, and other assistants, shall be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the House 
on vouchers authorized by such commit- 
tee, signed by the chairman thereof, and 
appro ed by the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 

Sec.2. No part of the funds authorized 
by this resolution shall be available for ex- 
penditure in connection with the study or 
investigation of any subject which is being 
investigated for the same purpose by any 
other committee of the House, and the chair- 
man of the Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness shall furnish the Committee on House 
Administration information with respect to 
any study or investigation to be financed 
from such funds. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, strike out lines 1 through 8, and 
insert the following: 

“Sec. 2. The chairman of the Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business shall furnish the 
Committee on House Administration in- 
formation with respect to any study or in- 
vestigation intended to be financed from 
such funds. No part of the funds author- 
ized by this resolution shall be available for 
expenditure in connection with the study 
or investigation of any subject which is be- 
ing investigated for the same purpose by any 
other committee of the House.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PROVIDING FUNDS FOR THE COM- 
MITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I call up House Resolution 
609 and ask for its immediate considera- 
tion. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the further expenses of the 
investigation and study authorized by H. Res. 
56 of the Eighty-eighth Congress incurred by 
the Committee on Public Works acting as a 
whole or by subcommittee, not to exceed 
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$150,000, including expenditures for the em- 
ployment of experts, and clerical, steno- 
graphic, and other assistants, shall be paid 
out of the contingent fund of the House on 
vouchers authorized by such committee, 
signed by the chairman thereof and approved 
by the Committee on House Administration. 

Sec. 2. The official stenographers to com- 
mittees may b2 used at all meetings held in 
the District of Columbia unless otherwise 
officially engaged. 

Sec. 3. No part of the funds authorized 
by this resolution shall be available for ex- 
penditure in connection with the study or 
investigation of any subject which is being 
investigated for the same purpose by any 
other committee of the House, and the chair- 
man of the Committee on Public Works shall 
furnish the Committee on House Administra- 
tion information with respect to any study 
or investigation intended to be financed from 
such funds. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, strike out lines 1 through 8, and 
insert the following: 

“Sec. 3. The chairman of the Committee 
on Public Works shall furnish the Committee 
on House Administration information with 
respect to any study or investigation intended 
to be financed from such funds. No part 
of the funds authorized by this resolution 
shall be available for expenditure in connec- 
tion with the study or investigation of any 
subject which is being investigated for the 
same purpose by any other committee of the 
House.” 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. When were these reso- 
lutions acted on by the Committee on 
House Administration? When were they 
approved by the committee? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. The hearings were 
held on March 4 in the full committee; 
this morning. 

Mr. GROSS. They came from the full 
committee this morning? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. You really cranked up 
the committee machinery this morning. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Every one of these 
Was approved. 

Mr. GROSS. They are before the 
House and being passed at 12:30. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Some of the commit- 
tees are short of funds. Some do not 
have sufficient money to pay their clerk 
hire now. No funds have been provided 
yet for this fiscal year. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL, I wonder if the 
Committee on Public Works is one of the 
committees which cannot continue with- 
out some action on the resolution. Iam 
a member of that committee, and I have 
some questions I should like to raise. I 
did not know the committee was acting 
on this resolution, or had it under con- 
sideration. As a member of the commit- 
tee, I believe I should have been advised. 

Mr. FRIEDEL, I suppose the gentle- 
man knows what is involved. This is for 
the Subcommittee on Real Property. 
They have only a little more than $1,000 
remaining, as of February 1. They do 
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not have sufficient money to pay the staff. 
That is why it is urgent that we act on 
this resolution. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. This is for one 
subcommittee? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. The select subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Is this all for only 
one subsommittee of the Public Works 
Committee? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. This is for the Select 
Subcommittee on Real Property Acquisi- 
tion. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. This is money for 
that subcommittee? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Yes; that subcommit- 
tee only. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


The resolution was agreed to. 
— motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


PROVIDING FUNDS FOR THE COM- 
MITTEE ON INTERIOR AND IN- 
SULAR AFFAIRS 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, I call up House Resolution 589 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That for the further expenses of 
investigations and studies to be made pur- 
suant to H. Res. 79 by the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs acting as a whole 
or by subcommittee, not to exceed $30,000, in- 
cluding expenditures for the employment of 
stenographic and other assistants, shall be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House on vouchers authorized by such com- 
mittee, signed by the chairman of such com- 
mittee, and approved by the Committee on 
House Administration. 

Sec. 2. No part of the funds authorized by 
this resolution shall be available for expendi- 
ture in connection with the study or investi- 
gation of any subject which is being investi- 
gated for the same purpose by any other 
committee of the House, and the chairman 
of the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs shall furnish the Committee on House 
Administration information with respect to 
any study or investigation intended to be 
financed from such funds. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the committee amendments. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


1. Page 1, line 4, strike out “committee” 
and insert “subcommittee”. 

2. Page 1, strike out lines 10 through 12; 
and page 2, strike out lines 1 through 5, and 
insert the following: 

“Sec. 2. The chairman of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs shall furnish 
the Committee on House Administration in- 
formation with respect to any study or in- 
vestigation intended to be financed from 
such funds. No part of the funds author- 
ized by this resolution shall be available for 
expenditure in connection with the study or 
investigation of any subject which is being 
investigated for the same purpose by any 
other committee of the House.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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TO PROVIDE FOR ADDITIONAL EX- 
PENSES FOR INVESTIGATION AND 
STUDY BY COMMITTEE ON POST 
OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, I call up House Resolution 610 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That the further expenses of con- 
ducting the investigations and studies au- 
thorized pursuant to H. Res. 151 of the 
Eighty-eighth Congress, incurred by the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
acting as a whole or by subcommittee, not 
to exceed $62,500, including expenditures for 
the employment of investigators, attorneys, 
and clerical, stenographic, and other as- 
sistants, shall be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House on vouchers authorized by 
such committee or subcommittee, signed by 
the chairman of such committee, and ap- 
proved by the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. $ 

Sec. 2. The official committee reporters may 
be used at all hearings held in the District 
of Columbia if not otherwise officially en- 
gaged. 

Sec. 3. No part of the funds authorized by 
this resolution shall be available for expendi- 
ture in connection with the study or investi- 
gation of any subject which is being investi- 
gated for the same purpose by any other com- 
mittee of the House, and the chairman of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 
shall furnish the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration information with respect to any 
study or investigation intended to be financed 
from such funds. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, strike out lines 3 through 10, and 
insert the following: 

“Sec. 3. The chairman of the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service shall furnish 
the Committee on House Administration in- 
formation with respect to any study or in- 
vestigation intended to be financed from 
such funds. No part of the funds authorized 
by this resolution shall be available for ex- 
penditure in connection with the study or in- 
vestigation of any subject which is being 
investigated for the same purpose by any 
other committee of the House.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PROVIDING FOR EXPENSES OF 
CONDUCTING STUDIES AND IN- 
VESTIGATIONS INCURRED BY 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I call up House Resolution 
615 and ask for its immediate considera- 
tion. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the further expense of con- 
ducting the studies and investigations au- 
thorized by rule XI(8) and H. Res. 81, 88th 
Congress, incurred by the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations acting as a whole or by 
subcommittee, not to exceed $600,000 in- 
cluding expenditures for employment of ex- 
perts, special counsel, and clerical, steno- 
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graphic, and other assistants, which shall 
be available for expenses incurred by said 
committee or subcommittee within and 
without the continental limits of the United 
States, shall be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House on vouchers authorized 
by said committee, signed by the chairman 
thereof, and approved by the Committee on 
House Administration, 

Sec. 2. The official stenographers to com- 
mittees may be used at all hearings held in 
the District of Columbia, if not otherwise 
Officially engaged. 

Sec.3. No part of the funds authorized by 
this resolution shall be available for ex- 
penditure in connection with the study or 
investigation of any subject which is being 
investigated for the same purpose by any 
other committee of the House, and the chair- 
man of the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations shall furnish the Committee on House 
Administration information with respect to 
any study or investigation intended to be 
financed from such funds. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 2, following “XI(8)" insert 
“and H. Res. 81, 88th Congress,“. 

Page 2, strike out lines 6 through 13, and 
insert the following: 

“Sec, 3. The chairman of the Committee 
on Government Operations shall furnish the 
Committee on House Administration infor- 
mation with respect to any study or investi- 
gation intended to be financed from such 
funds. No part of the funds authorized by 
this resolution shall be available for expendi- 
ture in connection with the study or inves- 
tigation of any subject which is being inves- 
tigated for the same purpose by any other 
committee of the House.” 

Amend the title to read: “Providing for 
the expenses of conducting studies and in- 
vestigations authorized by rule XI(8) and 
H. Res, 81, 88th Congress, incurred by the 
Committee on Government Operations.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

a motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I call up the resolution 
(H. Res. 619) and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That, effective January 3, 1964, 
expenses of conducting the investigations 
authorized by section 18 of rule XI of the 
Rules of the House of Representatives, in- 
curred by the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, acting as a whole or by subcom- 
mittee, not to exceed $300,000 including ex- 
penditures for employment of experts, spe- 
cial counsel, investigators, and clerical, 
stenographic, and other assistants, shall be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House on vouchers authorized by said com- 
mittee and signed by the chairman of the 
committee, and approved by the Committee 
on House Administration. 

Sec. 2. That the official stenographers to 
committees may be used at all hearings, if 
not otherwise officially engaged. 

Sec. 3. No part of the funds authorized 
by this resolution shall be available for ex- 
penditure in connection with the study or 
investigation of any subject which is being 
investigated for the same purpose by any 
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other committee of the House, and the chair- 
man of the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities shall furnish the Committee on 
House Administration information with re- 
spect to any study or investigation intended 
to be financed from such funds, 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, strike out lines 4 through 11, and 
insert the following: 

“Sec. 3. The chairman of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities shall furnish the 
Committee on House Administration infor- 
mation with respect to any study or inves- 
tigation intended to be financed from such 
funds. No part of the funds authorized by 
this resolution shall be available for expend- 
iture in connection with the study or in- 
vestigation of any subject which is being 
investigated for the same purpose by any 
other committee of the House.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I merely wanted to record my 
objection to unanimous approval of this 
resolution. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, as I have every year since my election 
to Congress, I again oppose the appro- 
priation for the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities. My reasons for 
opposing House Resolution 619 are basi- 
cally the same as in the past. This com- 
mittee not only serves no useful legisla- 
tive function but constitutes an affront 
to our constitutional freedoms. 

In my speech last year I detailed the 
committee’s activities for 1962, so I will 
not repeat the same material. The com- 
mittee’s performance during 1963 is no 
better. 

Last year, over the objections of the 
largest number of Members to oppose 
the committee since 1949, the House ap- 
proved an appropriation of $360,000 for 
the 1st session of the 88th Congress. It 
is interesting to note that for the same 
period $117,500 was authorized for the 
Foreign Affairs Committee; $75,000 for 
the Armed Services Committee; and 
$50,000 for the Agriculture Committee. 

How has the committee used this 
$360,000 appropriation? According to 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of January 
27, 1964, as of December 31, 1963, the 
committee had expended $307,563.74 for 
1963 on staff salaries and expenses and 
had a surplus of $52,436.26. As of De- 
cember 31, the committee’s staff of 61 
was the third largest committee staff in 
the House. Only the Government Oper- 
ations and Banking and Currency Com- 
mittees had larger staffs. Despite the 
size of its appropriation and staff, the 
legislative record of the committee is 
barren. 
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Of the 9,565 public bills introduced in 
the Ist session of the 88th Congress, 26 
were referred to the committee. Among 
the 26 bills there are only 13 different 
recommendations, 12 of which are pro- 
posed amendments to the Internal Secu- 
rity Act. H.R. 950, one of the proposed 
amendments, passed the House last May 
and was the only piece of legislation to 
be reported by the committee during the 
first session. The remaining 12 have 
been pending before the committee for 
years and are properly within the juris- 
diction of other committees. For in- 
stance, H.R. 952, which originated in the 
79th Congress, would allow heads of all 
Federal agencies absolute discretion to 
suspend any employee in the interest of 
national security. Similar bills were in- 
troduced in the 86th Congress and not 
reported out of the committee. Again in 
the 87th Congress the proposal was con- 
tained in H.R. 6, H.R. 7, and H.R. 12367 
which also were not reported out. More- 
over, this is a textbook illustration of a 
recommendation that belongs in another 
committee—in this case the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee. In fact, a 
similar bill, H.R. 1697, is now pending in 
the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee. 

H.R. 958, which would authorize wire- 
tapping in security investigations, was 
introduced in the 85th and 86th Con- 
gresses and not reported out of this com- 
mittee. The only serious consideration 
of wiretapping legislation has been in 
the Judiciary Committee, the obvious 
and proper place. 

H.R. 352, H.R. 1617, HR. 5368, and 
H.R. 8757 all provide for a Freedom 
Commission. Freedom Commission pro- 
posals were also introduced in the 87th 
Congress and not reported out. The 
creation of a commission and academy 
to disseminate domestic and foreign ma- 
terials on communism would seem to 
belong in the Education and Labor 
Committee. 

Mr. Speaker, it is as true today, as 
when I pointed it out 2 years ago, that 
every bill referred to the Committee on 
Un-American Activities falls within the 
jurisdiction of another standing com- 
mittee of the House. As in the past, the 
major activity of the committee has not 
been legislation. The big event for the 
committee in 1963 was to investigate 
travel to Cuba and pro-Castro activi- 
ties in the United States. The commit- 
tee started hearings on May 6 and con- 
cluded them on November 18. Twenty- 
nine witnesses were called in Washing- 
ton, and 13 were called in Los Angeles. 
Four publications totaling 632 pages con- 
tain the transcripts of these hearings. 
Again it would seem that such hearings 
belong within the jurisdiction of the 
Judiciary Committee. It is indeed 
ironic that, when toward the end of the 
hearings the cha‘rman introduced a bill, 
H.R. 9045, to give the President the 
power to ban travel to specific countries, 
the bill was referred to the Judiciary 
Committee. 

In addition to its Cuban travel investi- 
gation, the committee held a few other 
hearings in 1963. On July 29 the com- 
mittee called the executive secretary of 
the Veterans of the Abraham Lincoln 
Brigade. This testimony is published in 
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a pamphlet entitled “U.S. Communist 
Party Assistance to Foreign Communist 
Parties—Veterans of the Abraham Lin- 
coln Brigade,“ which reports that less 
than 600 members of the brigade are still 
alive. Another hearing on March 6 is 
reported in a pamphlet entitled “U.S. 
Communist Party Assistance to Foreign 
Communist Powers—Testimony of Maud 
Russell.“ The alleged purpose of these 
two hearings was to consider amending 
the Foreign Agents Registration Act of 
1938, an act in the province of the Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

A third hearing held on September 19 
is contained in a publication entitled 
“Defection of a Russian Seaman— Testi- 
mony of Vladislaw Stepanovich Tara- 
sov.” According to this pamphlet Tara- 
sov was called to testify because the 
committee wanted “to hear firsthand 
the reasons for a Russian seaman’s swim 
to freedom.” 

The one other hearing in the past ses- 
sion is contained in a publication en- 
titled A Communist in a Workers’ Para- 
dise: John Santo’s Own Story.” This 
hearing called a consultation covered 3 
days, March 1, 4, and 5, and deals with 
Hungary and the Soviet Union, areas 
which clearly belong in the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee. 

In addition, the Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee reissued eight publica- 
tions from previous years. The total cost 
of this additional printing bill was 
522 112.92. As I pointed out last year, a 
conspicuous feature of these publications 
is that they deal predominantly with is- 
sues which are under the jurisdiction of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee—the na- 
ture of Soviet and world communism. 
The committee, for example, spent 
$10,651.83 to reissue volume I of “Facts 
on Communism,” “The Communist 
Ideology,” and volume II of The Soviet 
Union, From Lenin to Khrushchev.” 

Mr. Speaker, let me ask the same ques- 
tion I asked in the last session when the 
$360,000 appropriation was before us. 
For how long are we going to underwrite 
the undermining of the Bill of Rights? 

President Johnson has said: 

It is part of my own philosophy to regard 
individuality of political philosophy as a cor- 
nerstone of American freedom and, more 
specifically, as a right expressly implied in 
our Nation’s basic law and indispensable to 
the proper functioning of our system. 

Our basic law—the Constitution—is dis- 
tinctive among the basic law of all nations, 
even the free nations of the West, in that 
it prescribes no national dogma; economic, 
social, or religious. (“My Political Philos- 
ophy,” Lyndon B. Johnson, University of 
Texas Quarterly, 1958.) 


The mandate of the committee to in- 
vestigate un-American propaganda ac- 
tivities, I believe, is contrary to what 
President Johnson called a cornerstone 
of American freedom. I ask with Chief 
Justice Earl Warren “Who can define 
the meaning of ‘un-American’?” (Wat- 
kins v. United States, 354 U.S. 178, 202 
(1957) .) 

The committee is now in its 26th year. 
Throughout its long history it has been 
responsible for only three laws, including 
H.R. 9753 passed in the 87th Congress 
to correct an error the committee itself 
made in writing the Internal Security 
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Act. During the years of its existence 
the committee consistently has created 
a cloud of fear and suspicion which 
stifles debate and dissent—the essential 
elements of our democratic system. And 
now the New York Times reported on 
February 17, 1964, that the reports of the 
committee are being used in the State of 
Alabama to harass and intimidate cou- 
rageous and dedicated citizens striving 
for racial equality. For how long, Mr. 
Speaker, is the House going to let this 
continue? I urge my colleagues to join 
with me in opposing this $300,000 
appropriation. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. — 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 54] 
Ashley Elliott O'Brien, III 
Ayres Fisher Osmers 
Barrett Fogarty Passman 
Bass Fulton, Pa. 
Bolling Gray Powell 
Brown, Ohio Halpern ains 
Bruce Hoffman Rivers, Alaska 
Celler Holland Roberts, Ala. 
Chamberlain Jarman Rogers, Colo. 
Chelf Jones, Ala. Roosevelt 
Chenoweth Kee St. Onge 
Daddario King, Calif. Steed 
Davis, Tenn. Macdonald Teague, Calif. 
Dawson Mathias Van Deerlin 
Dent Meader Vinson 
Donohue Miller, Calif. White 
Edmondson Morton 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 380 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


AMENDING FURTHER THE PEACE 
CORPS ACT 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 9666) to amend further 
the Peace Corps Act (75 Stat. 612), as 
amended. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly, the House resolved itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H.R. 9666 with Mr. NATCHER 
in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Mon- 
GAN] will be recognized for 1 hour and 
the gentlewoman from Ohio (Mrs. 
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Frances P. Botton] will be recognized 
for 1 hour. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 9666 is a short bill 
and a simple bill. It does only one thing: 
it authorizes the appropriation of $115 
million to finance the operation of the 
Peace Corps during fiscal year 1965. It 
does not amend the existing Peace Corps 
legislation in any other respect. It pro- 
vides for no change in the present orga- 
nization or authority of the Peace Corps. 

The $115 million authorization in- 
cludes sufficient funds to continue the 
Peace Corps at the level of 10,500 volun- 
teers, which it will reach during the 
summer months this year, and, in addi- 
tion, to add 3,500 more volunteers by the 
end of fiscal 1965. 

The Peace Corps had 6,976 volunteers 
on January 15, 1964, but the fiscal 1964 
funds already appropriated will provide 
for a buildup to the 10,500 level when 
the peak number of volunteers becomes 
available at the end of the college year 
this summer. 

Last year the authorization for fiscal 
1964 was $102 million and the appropria- 
tion for fiscal 1964 was $95,963,971, so 
that the present bill provides for a sig- 
nificant increase above the funds pro- 
vided for fiscal 1964. 

Now I am fully aware, Mr. Chairman, 
that economy is in everyone’s mind this 
year and that there are many here who 
believe that we should not expand any 
program above its 1964 level, and there 
are many, I am sure, who believe it is 
sound policy to cut every authorization 
which is brought before the Congress. 

Now I am convinced, as are the over- 
whelming majority of the members of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs who 
have had an opportunity to hear the 
rather detailed presentation of the Peace 
Corps program during the committee’s 
hearings, that it is not sound economy 
to curtail the operation of the Peace 
Corps during fiscal 1965; and, in fact, 
that it is in the interest of the U.S. tax- 
payer to send 3,500 additional volun- 
teers overseas as the President has re- 
quested. 

This belief is based on the following 
arguments: 

First, the Peace Corps has already 
demonstrated that it is a successful and 
a useful operation. 

Second, there are an increasing num- 
ber of qualified volunteers available. 

Third, the Peace Corps is now oper- 
ating in 46 countries, and almost with- 
out exception these countries have asked 
for substantial increases in the numter 
of volunteers to be sent to them. 

Fourth, the presence of these nearly 
7,000 volunteers overseas has not created 
incidents which have impeded the con- 
duct of our foreign policy, and 

Fifth, the Peace Corps has a remark- 
ably good record for being careful with 
its money. 

Let me say just a few words in support 
of each of these points. 

First, the Peace Corps is a proven suc- 
cess. I recognize that since it has only 
been in operation for 3 years, it is too 
early to evaluate its long-range impact 
on the countries where our volunteers 
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are in service. We should all recog- 
nize, however, that the shortrun func- 
tions of the Peace Corps program may 
be more important than its longrun 
contribution. In the promotion of un- 
derstanding among the people of the 
countries where our volunteers are lo- 
cated, in the establishment of human 
contacts with the people of those coun- 
tries, and in the influence which the vol- 
unteers have on students, on slum dwell- 
ers in large cities and on the people 
of rural villages, the Peace Corps has 
already shown its effectiveness. As a 
result of the work of Peace Corps vol- 
unteers, we can say that people under- 
stand us better and that there are many 
people who are better off today as a re- 
sult of what Peace Corps volunteers have 
done. Let me point out, for instance, 
that in Nigeria alone it is estimated that 
our Peace Corps volunteers have had 
contact with 40,000 students. 

The Peace Corps has been operating 
in 46 countries, and no country has re- 
quested that the Peace Corps program 
be terminated. The typical reaction of 
the governments of these countries is 
that they want two or three times as 
many volunteers as they already have. 
The program for expanding the number 
of volunteers during fiscal 1965 does not 
contemplate an expansion into addi- 
tional countries, although a small num- 
ber of new countries may be included in 
the program, but its primary purpose is 
to increase the number of volunteers in 
the countries where the program is al- 
ready underway. 

My second point was that there con- 
tinue to be more volunteers available 
than we are able to use. During Jan- 
uary 1964, the Peace Corps received 5,037 
applications. This was the largest num- 
ber in any month since the Peace Corps 
began. In the previous month, Decem- 
ber 1963, 4,087 applications were re- 
ceived—the second highest number in 
Peace Corps history. 

I am sure that all of us, when the 
Peace Corps began, were afraid that the 
presence of several thousand volunteers 
in the undevelored countries would cre- 
ate incidents and that the work of our 
embassies might be greatly increased be- 
cause they would have to deal with prob- 
lems arising from the presence of the 
volunteers. As a matter of fact, this 
fear has proved to be groundless. There 
has been only one case which has re- 
sulted in unfavorable headlines, either 
in the United States or in the country 
where the Peace Corps was in operation; 
that was the incident of the girl who lost 
a postcard in Nigeria in the fall of 1961. 

The behavior of the Peace Corps vol- 
unteers overseas has been remarkably 
good. Of the 7,646 who have gone over- 
seas, only 555 have been returned pr or 
to the end of their regular 2-year tour. 
This is 7.2 percent. This total includes 
those who have come back for medical 
reasons, 8 who have died overseas, and 
those who came home for compassionate 
reasons. Only 389, or 4.4 percent of the 
total mumber overseas, have been re- 
turned for personal adjustment reasons. 

I want to say a word also about the 
record of the Peace Corps in handling 
its money, The cost per volunteer has 
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been reduced from $9,000 a year to an 
estimated $8,560 for fiscal 1965. The 
Peace Corps has stopped paying the cost 
of oversea shipment of private automo- 
biles belonging to members of its staff. 
Of course, volunteers do not have private 
automobiles overseas. The Peace Corps 
has avoided upgrading its volunteer per- 
sonnel. The Peace Corps Act provides 
for the appointment of volunteer lead- 
ers who get a readjustment allowance of 
$125 a month rather than $75 a month 
for the regular volunteer and who are 
authorized to transport and maintain 
their families overseas. The act limits 
the ratio of volunteer leaders to 1 for 
every 25 volunteers. The Peace Corps 
has, however, been very restrained in its 
use of volunteer leaders. The present. 
ratio is only 1 to 71 regular volunteers, 
and only 15 volunteer leaders are mar- 
ried, and these have a total of 4 children 
overseas. The Peace Corps has not per- 
mitted itself to be used as a means for 
Americans with large families to live 
cheaply in foreign countries. 

The Peace Corps, at the end of the 
last fiscal year, permitted $3,863,971 of 
unobligated funds to lapse. It made no 
effort to rush through a lot of obliga- 
tions during the last few months of the 
fiscal year. These unobligated funds 
were reappropriated along with the regu- 
lar appropriation for fiscal 1964, but the 
Peace Corps was denied the use of these 
funds until the new appropriation was 
made just before Christmas. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that the situa- 
tion in which we find ourselves this after- 
noon is that the Peace Corps is doing 
a good job, there are plenty of volunteers 
available, foreign governments want 
more volunteers than we are able to send 
them, and the Peace Corps has a record 
of prudence in handling its money. The 
question then is whether we should au- 
thorize the funds to expand the size of 
the Peace Corps by the amount which 
the President recommends. 

In this connection, I know there are 
those who say if we expand the Peace 
Corps this year, will there not be another 
request to expand it further next year 
and the year after that, and is not this 
as good a time as any to put the lid on. 

I do not think that there is any prob- 
lem of the Peace Corps expanding in- 
definitely. In the first place, the Peace 
Corps cannot operate effectively without 
the cooperation and support of the gov- 
ernments of the countries where our vol- 
unteers are located. These governments 
have limitations as to personnel and 
money. The administrators of the 
Peace Corps are careful to adjust the 
size of our programs to the ability of the 
country to service them effectively. We 
also have to keep in mind the fact that 
we are assisting the people of the less 
developed countries to help themselves. 
We do not want them to become depend- 
ent on Peace Corps volunteers to do jobs 
which these countries should do for 
themselves. It is in our interest, as well 
as in the interest of the host countries, 
for us to supply teachers while these 
countries are trying to get their ex- 
panded school systems into operation. 
We do not intend, however, to have the 
Peace Corps provide a permanent source 
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of teachers to the school systems of the 
less developed countries. These coun- 
tries must assume responsibility for 
training their own teachers as rapidly as 
possible. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, let me 
say that the Peace Corps is the greatest 
invention in the field of foreign affairs 
during recent years. The thousands of 
Americans who have volunteered and 
are ready to volunteer for service in the 
Peace Corps constitute a great and im- 
portant resource which the United 
States should take advantage of in order 
to promote understanding among the 
people of other countries. We should 
provide the money necessary to make 
use of this important resource to the 
fullest extent possible. I believe that 
the $115 million which this bill author- 
izes is a sound investment. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI]. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
cannot conceive any Government pro- 
gram, even the Peace Corps, reaching a 
point where it is above constructive criti- 
cism. The enthusiastic supporters of 
the program have coined labels such as 
“great modern crusade,” strongest arm 
of our foreign policy,” “perfection of 
foreign aid,“ and “the most noble chal- 
lenge facing young America.” 

The Peace Corps might effectively 
function as the strongest arm of our for- 
eign policy if we had a truthful, logical 
foreign policy. The Peace Corrs will 
serve individuals and groups in their 
economic and technical needs if it is not 
used as a pawn in foreign relations or in 
U.S. domestic politics. 

The crusaders who tried to free the 
Holy Land from infidels possessed all the 
zeal and energy of the Peace Corps men, 
but failed because their goal was beyond 
fulfillment and their energies and pur- 
poses were diverted by political consid- 
erations of the day. 

It is also necessary that realistic goals 
be developed for the Peace Corps rather 
than vague utopian heights. 

Christian missionaries of all faiths la- 
boring in Africa, Asia, and Latin Amer- 
ica are logically motivated, since work- 
ing with backward peoples they uplift 
their minds and souls, as well as their 
physical well-being. The Peace Corps 
is a Government-financed, people-to- 
people program, attempting to improve 
the physical and economic well-being of 
people. It cannot serve their spiritual 
needs. 

Furthermore, Peace Corps personnel 
must work in local conditions, possibly 
rendered inflexible by agreements which 
our Government makes with the regimes 
whose public they serve. Therefore, 
complete success cannot be expected; too 
much certainly should not be promised. 

Last fall, with a minimum of debate 
and a clear intention on the part of the 
Members to shut their eyes and ears to 
any constructive direction of the Peace 
Corps, the Congress passed the amount 
requested in the authorization bill for 
the present fiscal year. The $115 mil- 
lion requested in fiscal year 1965 passed 
the committee without any serious ques- 
tion, which in itself indicates the blind 
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allegiance that the Congress has given 
to the Peace Corps. 

I share the respect and appreciation 
for the humanitarian virtues of the 
Corps. I share the hope that it will rap- 
idly and dramatically live up to all of its 
potential. 

But I also hope that realism, rather 
than emotion, will be applied to the an- 
nual authorization and appropriation of 
Peace Corps funds. The Peace Corps 
men have not and should not be ex- 
pected to provide order out of chaos in 
many African nations in which they 
serve, but if the governments of these 
nations are reasonably appreciative of 
the great spirit of the Peace Corps pro- 
gram, they should certainly evidence it 
by sounder, more realistic policies in the 
conduct of their foreign affairs. I refer 
specifically to nations such as Ghana, 
where the Peace Corps activities are evi- 
dently like a drop of water on the desert 
sands. 

It is my hope, Mr. Chairman, that we 
can obtain, prior to fiscal year 1966, a 
thorough review and reevaluation of the 
Peace Corps, especially in the visible re- 
sults of its impact in all recipient coun- 
tries. 

I will be the first to agree that the 
complete collapse of foreign policy in the 
Kennedy-Johnson years has been the re- 
sult of coexistence with communism. 
The Peace Corps is one of the few posi- 
tive programs the last 3 years have pro- 
duced in foreign affairs, but to give it the 
status of sanctity and to fail to properly 
analyze its operations is to perform a 
disservice to the program itself, its in- 
dividual members, and the citizen-tax- 
payers of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, it is rather obvious that 
the Peace Corps enjoys a degree of sup- 
port and popularity in the House of 
Representatives that few other programs 
enjoy. I do not believe there is any 
cause for the administration leadership 
to worry about the type of surprise that 
they had last week when the IDA bill was 
before the House. However, I would like 
to point out that we as Members of the 
Congress—and I must direct this con- 
structive criticism especially to the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs—have been less than thorough in 
the evaluation and study of the Peace 
Corps which it deserves. The Peace 
Corps cannot possibly be as perfect as 
it is supposed to be. I believe construc- 
tive criticism, constructive review, and 
a probe into possible defects of the Peace 
Corps, understandable defects, would be 
in order. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that 
either in the study of the Peace Corps for 
the fiscal year 1964 authorization and 
appropriation or for the 1965 authoriza- 
tion, have we had the degree of research 
and constructive evaluation that the 
Peace Corps itself would appreciate and 
could use.“ 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot conceive any 
program being so sound and so perfect 
that we automatically grant every dollar 
of the request made in behalf of it. 

Moreover, I think we are using the 
Peace Corps in an improper manner in 
that we point to it as an accomplishment 
in the field of foreign affairs. We sweep 
under the rug the basic foreign policy 
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defects that have been so evident in the 
last few months which are not related to 
the Peace Corps, and brushed them aside 
as we laud this one little area of accom- 
plishment in the large expanse of failure. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe the 
Peace Corps is responsible—and obvious-. 
ly it is not—for our collapse in Vietnam, 
our trouble in Panama, the problems in 
Venezuela, and so forth. But certainly 
we should not use one positive program— 
and the Peace Corps is a positive pro- 
gram—and be completely oblivious and 
blind to the question of the collapse of 
our foreign policy in these areas. I be- 
lieve we should assume that the Peace 
Corps is subject to human failure and 
that it has some imperfections. We 
could perform a great service for the 
Peace Corps if we assumed it is a human 
vehicle. I feel we should attempt to 
study these imperfections and see what 
constructive improvements can be made 
in the correction of the defects. 

Mr. Chairman, there will be in all prob- 
ability an amendment offered on the 
floor to reduce the amount of this au- 
thorization. I hope the members of 
the committee would give at least enough 
attention to ascertain whether or not 
some cut is feasible. We must bear in 
mind that we are working with the sum 
of $115 million, a substantial amount of 
money. I believe a cut is practical and 
is in order. 

Mr. MORAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
New York [Mrs. KELLY]. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, I take 
the floor today to say that I am fully in 
support of the proposed authorization of 
$115 million for the Peace Corps for fiscal 
year 1965. 

This amount has been reviewed and 
approved by the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs after several days of hearings. 
I believe that the reason why the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs approved this 
legislation so overwhelmingly—and the 
reason why I hope the House will also 
approve it—is that the Peace Corps is a 
grassroots program. It is a program 
which reflects the finest ideals and prin- 
ciples of our American way of life. It is 
a program which helps other people help 
themselves—and help them at the 
grassroots level. That is the reason that 
this program is so effective and is so 
popular all over the free world. 

I tried to bring this point out when 
Hon. Sargent Shriver, the Director of 
the Peace Corps, was testifying before 
our committee. I said, and I would like 
to quote from the hearings: 

I would like you to enlarge upon, if pos- 
sible, one point before I ask another ques- 
tion. Why do you feel there has been this 
foreign demand for Peace Corps groups in 
foreign countries? Is it because the orga- 
nization is now reaching down to the grass- 
roots? 


Mr. Chairman, I want to quote from 
page 6 of the hearings at this point: 

Mrs. KELLY. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Shriver, I join my chairman, Mr. Di- 
rector, in complimenting you on the admin- 
istration and operation of the Peace Corps. 
I am sure and hope that which you have 
done over the past will be reflected in the 
future. 
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Mrs. Botton. May I join Mrs. KELLY in 
that. I omitted saying anything about the 
Peace Corps. 

Mr. SHRIVER. Thank you. 

Mrs. KELLY. I would like you to enlarge 
upon, if possible, one point before I ask an- 
other question. Why do you feel there has 
been this foreign demand for Peace Corps 
groups in the countries? Is it because the 
organization is now reaching down to the 
grassroots? 

Mr. SHRIVER. I think you have hit the nail 
on the head. I don't think there is any 
question about it. The best way that I can 
answer it I think is to read, if you will let 
me, just put into the record three or four sen- 
tences—I might put this whole thing in the 
record—three or four sentences from the 
speech that the Foreign Minister of Thai- 
land gave just 3 days ago, January 28. He is 
a very able person as I am sure you all know. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest 
this be inserted at this point in the record. 
I think it would be pertinent now in this 
open session. 

Mr. Zanlockr. Without objection, the en- 
tire statement will be made part of the record 
and the Director will present excerpts from 
the statement for special emphasis. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


“STATEMENT BY HIS EXCELLENCY, THANAT 
KHOMAN, FOREIGN MINISTER, THAILAND, 
CHULALONGKORN UNIVERSITY, JANUARY 28, 
1964 
“I wish to welcome Mr. Shriver on behalf 

of the World Affairs Council which has been 
privileged to hear some of the experiences of 
this great idea conceived by the late Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy, who, in his life, was 
given to make his country and the world at 
large a safe place to live in. Although his 
life has been taken away, his memory has 
remained. He represents a personality ani- 
mated by ideas and ideals and by the strength 
of his conviction that the world has to live 
in freedom, has to live with hope as a decent 
place for all of us. 

“Even though I do not have much con- 
nection with the Peace Corps I have been 
privileged to have conversations with Mr. 
Shriver when he came here to approach the 
Government about sending Peace Corps mem- 
bers. I had the honor and pleasure of tell- 
ing him that the idea was appealing and at- 
tractive. I spoke on my own behalf as an 
individual, as a person, but I had the con- 
viction then that the Thai Government also 
was pleased with the idea. And at the pres- 
ent time, there are many members of the 
Peace Corps here amongst us. There will be 
more. They came here with the refreshing 
lightness of youth. With the strength of 
their convictions and ideas they came here to 
know our people and to live with our people, 
and in many places to work with our people. 
In our minds they represent ambassadors 
of good will from the United States, that 
great country that has known the strength of 
ideas and problems. They came here as am- 
bassadors of good will without diplomatic 
privileges and immunity, but I must say that 
they have had, and still have, and will have 
the privilege of having a place in the hearts 
of many Thai people. And I think, I'm sure, 
as a matter of fact, that the members of the 
Peace Corps will appreciate this even more 
than the diplomatic privilege or immunity. 

“We have been struck and inspired by this 
idea of youth coming to meet with youth, 
which is in accordance with our belief here 
in Thailand that peace, good will, and un- 
derstanding can prevail and remain in this 
world only if they start from the grassroots. 
You, ladies and gentlemen of the Peace 
Corps, you come from the grassroots. You 
come to work with the grassroots of our 
country. That is the basis of future progress 
in the world so much divided today. 

“I do not have to wish you success because 
I know you have already achieved success. 
Many successes will come to you as things go 
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on. As you come here inspired by your own 
beliefs and inspired by the great conviction 
that man can live, must live with man. 

“It is indeed striking that this important 
idea, the most powerful idea in recent times, 
of a Peace Corps, of youth mingling, living, 
working with youth, should come from this 
mightiest nation on earth, the United States. 
Many of us who did not know about the 
United States thought of this great Nation 
as a wealthy nation, a powerful nation, en- 
dowed with great material strength and 
many powerful weapons. But now many of 
us know that in the United States ideas and 
ideals are also powerful. This is the secret 
of your greatness, of your might, which is 
not imposing or crushing people, but is filled 
with hope of future good will and under- 
standing. I hope this idea will thrive and 
all of you, my friends, will continue. I wish 
Mr. Shriver success, and continued success 
to all of you.” 

That is a speech given 3 days ago by the 
Foreign Minister of Thailand speaking at 
the big university there at Bangkok. And 
sitting on the stage when he said that—he 
is the second ranking man in the Cabinet— 
was every member of the Cabinet of Thai- 
land, including the Prime Minister and two 
Deputy Prime Ministers. 


Mr. Chairman, I do not think that I 
could compose a more eloquent tribute to 
what the Peace Corps stands for and 
what it is achieving abroad in support of 
our foreign policy. I hope, therefore, 
that the membership of the House will 
keep the eloquent words which I have 
quoted in mind, when voting on this 
legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to bring to the 
attention of my colleagues the contents 
of a letter I received from a close friend 
of mine, who for many years has been a 
neighbor of one of my sisters. They are 
both residents of Amityville, Long Island, 
N.Y. I refer to Dr. Daniel J. Bradley. 

I was unaware, Mr. Chairman, what 
Dr. Bradley had done until I received 
this letter yesterday, and it is fortunate 
for all of us that he took the time and 
effort to write me this detail of his vaca- 
tion. 

He and his wife and teenage daughters 
spent his vacation in Guatemala. They 
took over a mission clinic for the month 
of February in the village of San Pedro 
Neata in the Department of Huehuete- 
nango. This was done under the aus- 
pices of a project started years ago by 
the Detroit Catholic Physicians Guild. 
It was an idea that doctors should spend 
their vacations at missions to bring 
physical comfort to the inhabitants of 
underdeveloped areas. 

I now quote from Dr. Bradley's letter; 
however, I find it necessary for many 
reasons to make certain deletions. 

It has been interesting. I've averaged 
about 74 patients per day, but have treated 
as many as 104 in a day. We work 5 days 
here and go out into the real hills one day 
to a market crossroads. These are really 
mountain roads and some places can be 
reached only by mule trail. Sometimes, it 
was necessary for them to come to me and 
many bad cases had to be carried on slings 
supported from the forehead. It would break 
your heart to see some of the sick and in- 
jured who have been carried for hours this 
way. 

But Im the only doctor in the hills. 
There are four M.D.’s in the capital town 
of Huehuetenango but they never come out 
into the hills. There are about 2,000 souls 
in this village but the department has about 
200,000 people and, aside from the four I 
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mentioned, I only know of two other doctors 
and they are in the second largest city of 
the department. So the hill people come 
from miles around to see El Senor Medico, 
Norte Americano.” 

I would be much more satisfied with my 
work if it were getting lasting results, but 
most of my treatments are palliative. This 
is because as I cure them, they go right out 
and reinfect themselves. Nearly all the ills 
are from worm and amoeba infections, which 
cause appalling anemia and malnutrition. 
The reason is horrible personal hygiene and 
very bad environmental sanitation. 

I have given many lectures on this sub- 
ject to the people, which were translated for 
me by the Maryknoll fathers. The fathers 
promised to reiterate the lecture after I've 
gone, and I know the three nuns who are 
registered nurses will do so. Only in this 
way will I have accomplished anything. If 
I can establish a nucleus of sanitary con- 
sciousness, there is hope—but you can't aid 
a depleted, hookworm-ridden hulk. 


Mr. Chairman, I now refer to the im- 
portant part of this letter, where Dr. 
Bradley writes: 


I have also enlisted and instructed the two 
Peace Corps members here in preaching the 
gospel of sanitation. They can do immeas- 
urable good by pointing out to these people 
that the Peace Corps is bigger and stronger 
not because they are richer, but because they 
are healthier, and they are healthier due to 
their sanitation methods. Americans can be 
proud of these kids. We need more dedi- 
cated youngsters if we are to save the world. 
I only wish that other faiths and people 
would organize and come here and do what 
we are trying to do. 

The Peace Corps sets a wonderful example 
by living in native lodgings. An additional 
project would be for each of them to show 
how the native lodgings could be adapted to 
sanitary living. The Bradleys emulated the 
Peace Corps. We rented a native house for 
$5 per month. There was no glazing in the 
windows, which was wonderful in warm 
weather, but very bad on cold days. The 
kitchen is in a separate shed. There is no 
hot water. We secured a kerosene refrig- 
erator and a kerosene from the mis- 
sion. We really are a cut above local so- 
ciety, but it is hard to keep an adobe floor 
clean as each day part of the block returns 
to the original earth. Adobe is just sun- 
dried mud. 

One thing we can’t lick is the fleas. DDT 
only makes them more ferocious. We are all 
scarred from scratching. I never knew what 
“fleabitten” meant before. Of us all, my 
wife is the bravest. She has had an ice-cold 
shower every day. She is still a youngster. 

The mission is staffed by two Maryknoll 
priests and three nuns who are registered 
nurses, They have had lots of experience 
in Latin America and speak Spanish fluently. 
It is a shame all that talent is going to waste 
as far as our aid program goes. 


At this point, I would like to comment 
on that statement of Dr. Bradley’s by 
pointing out that we all realize their 
assistance is limited to spiritual care. 

Dr. Bradley continues: 


Unfortunately I haven't become an expert 
on Central America in this month, as I con- 
fidently expected. So I can't tell you just 
how to make the Alliance work. Something 
like the Peace Corps, I feel, can do more 
good than giving the rulers money. There 
isn’t much Christian charity going around 
here. The better class isn’t particularly 
social minded and I imagine this escalates 
up from the village level. The Peace Corps 
at least may teach the people to help 
themselves. 

Both the Peace Corps and my work, I feel, 
are really reaching the grassroots. More of 
them are going to school and if we can get 
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at the teachers, they can help. I’ve made 
every effort to become friendly with the 
teachers and show admiration for them. 
I've given each one a complete physical, a 
ballpoint pen as a gift, and a lecture on 
sanitation. My special contribution to the 
Alliance. 


Mr. Chairman, this is not the only let- 
ter I have received from friends of mine 
who have spent time in these underde- 
veloped countries—and it is with deep re- 
gret that I derive and conclude from all 
of them that our State Department is 
not working more closely with the Peace 
Corps. I feel more kindness and respect 
should be shown to these young men and 
women who spend their time and efforts 
in the hills with the people of these coun- 
tries. The Peace Corps is assisting them 
to help care for themselves and in that 
way give these people a better under- 
standing that we, too, as Americans, are 
sympathetic human beings. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Barry]. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, as an 
early backer of the Peace Corps, I stand 
here in total support of the authorization 
bill before you now. 

It has been said earlier by the gentle- 
man from Illinois that the Peace Corps 
may not have been studied by our com- 
mittee to as great an extent as he would 
have thought necessary in order for us to 
arrive at the figure we did in the au- 
thorization, but I should like to submit 
that most members of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs have been studying the 
Peace Corps on a continuing basis in our 
travels wherever we go. We have not 
gone on special study missions all over 
the world to study the Peace Corps, but 
when we do go on our other missions we 
study the Peace Corps in any country 
where there is a Peace Corps. We have 
many and glowing reports of the Peace 
Corps from members of the committee 
from their trips after they have come 
home and reported to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

Something has been said about the 
possibility of a motion to recommit, and 
this motion to recommit may carry with 
it a reduction in the amount of au- 
thorization. 

I would like to point out, where we 
have good leadership—where we have a 
bureau of Government or an instrumen- 
tality of Government returning $3 mil- 
lion of money that was authorized and 
appropriated, but which they did not 
obligate to spend—where we have that 
kind of leadership, I do not think we 
should cut down their authorization the 
following year. If anything, we should 
reward that kind of fiscal integrity. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot speak of the 
Peace Corps without recalling what a 
distinguished former Member of the 
House of Representatives from the State 
of Illinois had to say about the Peace 
Corps who, incidentally, always voted 
against foreign aid. Mr. Chairman, I 
refer to the gentlewoman from Illinois, 
Margaret Stitt Church, who stood where 
I am now standing in the well of the 
House and extolled the virtues of this 
program even though she had been his- 
torically opposed to most of the foreign 
aid bills. 
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Mr. Chairman, I think every institu- 
tion is the living shadow of one man. 
This Peace Corps is the living shadow of 
Sargent Shriver who is its Director. 
From my standpoint and so far as I am 
concerned, Sargent Shriver has proven 
himself to be one of the ablest men 
in Government or in public life that 
I have ever had the privilege of knowing. 
I commend to your attention and con- 
sideration that when you have a good 
leader who knows what he wants, and es- 
pecially a man who turns back several 
million dollars at the end of the year and 
says, “I spent what I needed and I did 
not need this money so I am returning 
it,” then you should not cut down on the 
authorization of funds for such a leader. 

It is important for us to realize there 
has been a tightening up within the Peace 
Corps of the requirements for member- 
ship as a volunteer. I think this augurs 
well because usually in Government there 


is a lessening of technicalities and techni- 


cal requirements and in this instance in 
the case of a volunteer activity, there is 
usually an even greater lessening of that 
kind of competition that inspires people 
to become members. In this regard I 
commend what has been done here to in- 
crease the competition to get into the 
Peace Corps by the setting up of higher 
standards as regards language, educa- 
tion, as to character and other attain- 
ments and references. All this augurs 
well for the kind of administration that 
this program has been given. 

I completely commend it to you and 
hope we will have as near a unanimous 
vote on this issue as possible. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
7 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. FaRBSTEIN]. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, for 
me to praise the Peace Corps would be 
to gild the lily. I think we are all pretty 
much agreed on the fact that they have 
been doing an excellent job—so much 
so that in certain villages in Panama 
here recently where some of the people 
were looking for gringos to kill them, 
the people in the villages—native Pan- 
amanians—came to the defense of the 
Peace Corps people. That is the best 
evidence as to what the native people 
thought of the Peace Corps and the 
Peace Corps volunteers. 

The same thing happened in Peru 
where some villagers protected the Peace 
Corps people. 

Now when Mr. Shriver came before 
our committee and sought an increase 
in the authorization, I thought to my- 
self, well now what are the people and 
what are the countries where we are 
sending these Peace Corps people doing 
about this for themselves? Are they 
contributing anything at all to the main- 
tenance and support of these Peace 
Corps people? Are they doing anything 
themselves in order to educate these 
Peace Corps people so that they can take 
the place of our Peace Corps? 

So I asked questions in the committee 
of Mr. Shriver along that line. In the 
questioning, I asked first about the Phil- 
ippines and I inquired whether we were 
giving any aid to the Philippines. I will 
read some of the questions and some of 
the answers by Mr. Shriver to my queries. 
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I said to Mr. Shriver: 


The reason I make the inquiry is if we are 
not assisting the Philippines with any sub- 
stantial foreign aid, in other words, if they 
are a viable country they might perhaps 
share in the cost of these Peace Corps volun- 
teers. Has that occurred to you? 


Mr. Shriver responded: 


Yes, sir, it has occurred to us. Through 
this last year we got about $414 million in 
contributions from host countries to the 
Peace Corps operations around the world. 
Most of it has been given to us by African 
countries. Let's say 95 percent of all the 
countries have made contributions to the 
Peace Corps program, financial contributions. 


So these people whom we seek to bene- 
fit and whom we do benefit appreciate 
that fact and are contributing toward 
the maintenance costs of the Peace 
Corps. 

I read further. I asked: 


I think it is very important that you tell 
us this. This is the first time that I have 
heard there have been contributions by those 
countries that we send our people into. I 
am glad they recognize the benefits they are 
deriving and are willing to contribute fnan- - 
cially. 


Mr. Shriver then said: 


Ethiopia provides $70 a month for each 
Peace Corps volunteer. 

Liberia gave us a check for $25,000 last 
year. It continues to provide a quarterly 
cash contribution figure on the basis of 
$187.50 per Peace Corps volunteer. 

Ghana pays the entire living allowance of 
each Peace Corps volunteer. 5 

Last week the Afghan Government decided 
that it will pay to the Peace Corps the 
amount of money, in Afghan money, which 
it would pay to an Afghan who would be 
doing for it what the Peace Corps volunteer 
is doing for it. That may not be a lot in 
dollars. But what the Afghans are doing is 
budgeting our people into their national 
budget so we get the amount of money that 
they would pay an Afghan. 


I then said to Mr. Shriver: 
These contributions reduce the amount of 


American money that is required for the 
maintenance of this Peace Corps? 


And Mr. Shriver replied: 
That is exactly right. 


From the question of contributions of 
money, I went to the question of training 
young people in the various foreign 
countries into which we send Peace 
Corps volunteers. I asked Mr. Shriver: 

Have you done anything toward training 
young people in the countries wherein the 
Peace Corps operates, so that they can join 
the young men and women of the American 
Peace Corps in assisting their own people? 


Mr. Shriver’s answer was: 
Yes; we have. 


I then said: 


Please tell me some of the successes and 
experiences you have had. 


Mr. Shriver then said: 


We have had a lot of success. It is in- 
creasing. Let me give you an example: El 
Salvador in Central America last year passed 
legislation establishing the El Salvador 
Social Progress Corps. They were kind 
enough to send me the pen with which the 
President of El Salvador signed the legisla- 
tion. That El Salvador Social Progress Corps 
already has somewhere between 50 and 100 
Salvadorans working in the same villages 
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doing the same work along with our Ameri- 
can Peace Corps volunteers. 


This is happening in the various coun- 
tries of Asia and Africa. The countries 
themselves have started these programs. 
It seems to me the least we can do is to 
encourage the Peace Corps and give them 
the additional $15 million they request, 
not merely so that there will be a greater 
number of people we will be able to en- 
list in this, the greatest arm of our for- 
eign policy, but also so that the people 
will be used for the purpose of showing 
the smaller, underdeveloped countries 
how they in turn can teach young people 
to become Peace Corps volunteers, all in 
the best interests of the peace of the 
world. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. COLLIER. I do not quite under- 
stand the logic of the gentleman's pres- 
entation. He says that we are now get- 
ting contributions to the Peace Corps 
from foreign countries and, therefore, we 
should spend more on it. Certainly one 
would only assume that since relief is 
coming to the tune of 84% million that 
the appropriation could be decreased not 
increased. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Unfortunately, the 
assistance coming from the foreign coun- 
tries is insufficient, really, to make a 
dent. This is only the beginning. 

Programs do not suddenly happen 
overnight in a successful manner. This 
is a new birth. We are now giving birth 
to a branch of a Peace Corps program. 
We must feed and water that program. 
pan is why we are asking for additional 

unds. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. ADAIR]. 

Mr. O'KONSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Eighty-seven 
Members are present, not a quorum. 
The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


I am pleased to 


[Roll No. 55] 
Ashley Harding O’Brien, Ill. 
Ayres Harris Osmers 
Bass Hoffman Passman 
Brown,Ohio Holland Roberts, Ala. 
Bruce Jarman Rogers, Colo. 
Chelf Johnson, Pa. Roush 
Chenoweth Jones, Ala. St. Onge 
Daddario Kee Steed 
Davis, Tenn. King, Calif. Teague, Calif. 
Diggs Lankford Thompson, La. 
Donohue Mathias Van Deerlin 
Elliott Meader White 
Fogarty Montoya Willis 
Gray Morrison Wright 
Hanna Morton 
Hansen Nix 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. ALBERT) 
having assumed the chair, Mr. NATCHER, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, re- 
ported that that Committee, having had 
under consideration the bill H.R. 9666, 
and finding itself without a quorum, he 
had directed the roll to be called, when 
387 Members responded to their names, 
a quorum, and he submitted herewith the 
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names of the absentees to be spread 
upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. ADAIR] is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, as was 
said on this floor recently when we were 
discussing the International Develop- 
ment Association, foreign aid is not one 
thing but it is many things. 

It is a foreign aid bill. It is Public 
Law 480. It is the Peace Corps, among 
others. Of all the things which go to 
make up this body of foreign aid which 
we give under various names, in my 
opinion, the Peace Corps is the best. It 
has been well run. It has been effec- 
tive. Accordingly, I believe the bill this 
year should be supported. 

There are points in it about which 
the House has expressed question in pre- 
vious years. One of these is the interna- 
tionalization of this effort. Members 
will recall that a year ago certain lan- 
guage was proposed which led some of 
us to think, perhaps, this Peace Corps 
effort might be directed through an in- 
ternational secretariat into a sort of in- 
ternational organization. Many people 
including myself felt that if this concept 
is good, if it has been successful, it ought 
to be continued as an American project. 
We on the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
expressed those views to Mr. Shriver and 
his associates, and I am pleased to be 
able to report this year that steps have 
been taken in that respect. 

There is still a small international 
secretariat—I think some five or six 
people, only two of whom are Americans. 
So I think we can assure ourselves that 
this effort in the direction of interna- 
tionalization has been slowed down. 

Something has been said about the 
money aspects of the bill and more will 
be said in the course of debate. I think 
a few figures in round numbers might 
be helpful. 

The bill this year, as Members all know, 
calls for $115 million authorization. Last 
year’s appropriation was just short of 
$96 million. So this represents an in- 
crease over last year’s appropriation fig- 
ure of between $19 and $20 million. This 
is justified on the basis that the number 
of people sought to be in the Peace Corps 
at the end of the coming year will be 
14,000. 

In the years since we have had the 
Peace Corps we have taken the figure of 
$9,000 as the cost per trainee. We have 
been informed this year that that figure 
has been reduced to something in excess 
of $8,500. I say that a reduction in cost 
per individual from $9,000 to $8,560 is 
a thing to be applauded. On the other 
hand, lest we think this is completely 
a bare bones type of operation, I must 
point out to Members that there are 183 
people in the Peace Corps who are draw- 
ing between $12,000 and $20,000. These 
figures give some of us concern because 
of the fact that this activity has been 
advertised as a program in which people 
virtually give their services. But, as I 
say, there are 183 people in the $12,000 
to $20,000 price range in the Peace Corps. 
So on the money side of our considera- 
tion, there are both pros and cons. 
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On the whole, I would say that our 
committee investigation leads us to be- 
lieve that the expenditure of funds has 
been reasonably frugal, although those 
who propose that there is room for a 
reduction this year can make a case for 
that because of the fact that expendi- 
tures are running well below the total 
amount appropriated for this year. 

In that respect, however, it should be 
pointed out that the heavy expenditures 
of the Peace Corps come in the training 
period during the summer. At that time 
the Corps is likely to use for training new 
corpsmen the facilities of colleges and 
universities which will be then in vaca- 
tion. By virtue of the fact that they 
do so much of their training in the sum- 
mer, there is some justification for the 
much heavier expenditure of funds at 
that time. 

As of today, out of the almost $96 
million appropriated to be spent in this 
year there has been obligated only about 
$32 million. That must be kept in mind, 
along with the fact of the ballooning 
cost which is in prospect for next sum- 
mer. 

On balance, Mr. Chairman, I believe 
it must be said that the Peace Corps 
and the individuals who make it up have 
done a good and creditable job and de- 
serve our support. Accordingly, I urge 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. I commend 
the gentleman for his statement. I wish 
to associate myself with him in regard 
to the Peace Corps. I believe it has 
made progress. I believe it is an effec- 
tive instrument for carrying out our for- 
eign policy and that it certainly deserves 
commendation for the economical fash- 
ion in which it has been operated. 

Mr. ADAIR. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. COHE- 
LAN]. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this bill to further extend 
the Peace Corps and in opposition to any 
amendments which would curtail its 
funds and functions. 

The Peace Corps, Mr. Chairman, is 
nothing less than a bold new dimension 
in American mutual assistance programs. 
While others have contributed military 
aid, economic assistance, and high-level 
consultants, it has met the critical need 
for trained middle manpower—for men 
and women with sufficient education and 
training to teach schools, to build roads, 
to develop farms, to improve local health 
and hygiene, and a host of other impor- 
tant tasks. 

It has succeeded by making valuable 
contributions—by introducing essential 
skills—in the 46 countries where we have 
Peace Corps programs today. And it has 
succeeded by establishing a better under- 
standing and friendship between this 
country and other nations—nations 
which know today as never before that 
we are alert to the problems of our world; 
that the promise of America is not lim- 
ited to our shores. 
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This bill would authorize and make 
possible an increase in Peace Corps 
volunteers from 10,500 to 14,000. The 
question is whether such expansion is 
justified. 

The hearings and report of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs make clear 
that there are more than enough quali- 
fied Americans available. As a matter 
of fact, the number of volunteer appli- 
cants to the Peace Corps during the past 
4 months is more than 50 percent greater 
than the number received during the 
same period last year. And last year the 
number of applicants was three times 
that of the previous year. 

The supply is obviously secure. What 
about demand? 

Today’s demand for Peace Corps vol- 
unteers by foreign governments is great- 
er than ever before; it far exceeds the 
increase provided for in this bill. Al- 
most every country where we have vol- 
unteers today has asked for more—many 
for double and triple the number already 
there. And over two dozen new pro- 
grams, in countries where we do not even 
have one today, have been requested. 
What greater tribute can there be to 
the success of this program? What 
greater evidence of the demand and the 
need? 

Around the world today the peoples 
of the newly developing countries are 
struggling for economic and social prog- 
ress. In a very real sense our freedom, 
and the cause of freedom everywhere, 
is dependent on their success—on their 
ability to build stable, growing independ- 
ent nations where men can live in dig- 
nity, where they are liberated from the 
bonds of hunger, ignorance, and poverty. 

One of the great needs, and one of 
the great obstacles to the achievement of 
this goal, is the lack of trained men and 
women to teach, to implement programs, 
to unleash the capacities of a nation for 
growth and progress. 

On this job—to the overcoming of this 
obstacle—the Peace Corps has made a 
resounding start. This bill, though mod- 
est in proportions, will enable us to pro- 
ceed further. It will enable us to further 
increase the welfare of man, to reduce 
the prospects of chaos and unrest, and 
to enhance the cause of freedom. 

I urge that it be approved. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. HEMPHILL]. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Chairman and 
members of the Committee, this is the 
only type of foreign aid for which I have 
ever voted. 

On September 13 of 1961 this legisla- 
‘tion was first presented to the Congress 
of the United States. Along with my 
late and beloved colleague, the Honor- 
able John Riley, then nobly and ably 
representing South Carolina’s Second 
District, I supported the legislation, in 
the hope that I could be proud of the 
vote in the coming years. 

I can say unequivocally today that I 
am proud of the vote I cast then. I am 
proud to support the legislation today. 
I believe this is foreign aid at its best. 
I believe these international relations are 
on the finest sort of plane. 

I believe this sort of effort is one with 
a living purpose, because the young peo- 
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ple, so far as I can determine, are doing 
a great job for our great country. 

When we think of what this program 
does not bring back to us we realize its 
value. It does not bring back imports 
into this country because of the building 
of a factory some place to compete with 
American goods. This program does not 
bring back competition in any form. All 
it brings back is goodwill. 

If the Communists ever attempt to 
compete with us—and I hope they will— 
we can best the Communists, because the 
greatest young people on the face of the 
earth are ours. 

More than that, this is a success story. 
Since it is a success story I rise not only 
to salute the Director of this great effort 
but also to salute all the young people 
who are participating in behalf of our 
country. Director Sargent Shriver and 
his entire organization are making 
friends and influencing people, for their 
country’s good. 

This is not a case of arms and ammuni- 
tion; this is not an area of wasted aid; 
this is not a case where there is any 
graft or corruption possible or even hint- 
ed at. It is a living, moving picture of 
young people doing a great job for what 
I think is a great country. 

I would like to read here the speech 
my late and beloved colleague, John J. 
Riley, made when this bill originally was 
presented to the Congress in September 
1961. He said: 


SPEECH sy Hon. JoHN J. RILEY, HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES, SEPTEMBER 13, 1961— 
DEBATE ON PEACE CORPS’ FIRST AUTHORIZA- 
TION 


Mr. RILEY. Mr. Chairman, I understand 
that most of the people who participate or 
are to participate in this program are young 
people. On the whole, I have great con- 
fidence in the youth of America, in the 
young people of this Nation. I know there 
are a few exceptions in any large group, 
it makes no difference whether they are 
young or old. Let us consider the proposi- 
tion which is before us objectively. We draft 
the youth of this Nation and send them to 
risk their lives on the field of battle in wars 
in which they have no part in the making. 
I believe, then, they should have an oppor- 
tunity to work as volunteers, as under this 
program, to establish better relations with 
other nations, and thus help to promote peace 
in a troubled world. 

We older folks have not made any howling 
success in establishing peace during the last 
50 years, to my knowledge. During that time 
we have fought three bloody wars and have 
existed in an uneasy emergency during the 
rest of the period. Not only that, but we 
have put a mortgage on every person in this 
country, even to the third generation of 
babes yet unborn. Most of this debt is the 
result of war. 

I believe our youth should have an op- 
portunity, then, to work for better relations 
between our country and the rest of the 
world, to work by example and precept, by 
living among them and not altogether by 
trying to persuade. There has been a lot of 
persuasion attempted in the past. They will, 
by living austerely among the people with 
whom they are to live, show them that 
Americans can live with and help them. This 
will mean more, in my opinion, than any- 
thing we can do at this time. 

In the work of our so-called foreign aid 
programs we properly have to work through 
the local governments. Often times the 
masses of the people do not understand and 
do not know all the help we are giving them. 
Certainly these young people living among 
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the masses can acquaint them with what we 
are trying to do and the sacrifices we are 
making to try to help them. 

As was brought out by the gentleman from 
New Hampshire who preceded me, these 
young folks will be living and associating 
with the average people of the country to 
which they are assigned. They can create 
a much needed better image of America. I 
am afraid that our image is not too good in 
some respects in some of the countries at the 
present time. I call your attention to the 
fact that these young folks are going to live 
in this old world of ours a whole lot longer 
than those of us here on the floor this after- 
noon. They have more at stake than we 
have. I believe they have a right to try to 
make the world in which they are to live 
a place where they would like to live. 

In spite of careful screening, of educa- 
tional and training programs, the Corps is 
bound to get some misfits. We have some 
disappointments in the personnel of our own 
Offices, yet I am sure each one of us feels 
himself competent to select his personnel 
and is careful in so doing. 

I think the experiment is worth a try, Mr. 
Chairman; certainly, nothing ventured, 
nothing gained, nothing accomplished. The 
present efforts have not been successful. I 
hope this new approach will be approved and 
that the young people who will have to bear 
the burden of wars and debts of wars will 
have an opportunity to try to improve that 
situation by the passage of this bill. 


These words I think are significant. 
They have come true. I hope that the 
Congress will pass this legislation and 
give a salutation to the best American 
effort in international relations we have 
seen in the last 25 years. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself such time as I 
shall consume. 

Mr. Chairman, when the Peace Corps 
was set up on a pilot basis in March 1961 
its purpose was “to help foreign coun- 
tries meet their urgent needs for skilled 
power.” Many of us who were critical 
in the beginning are quite honestly elated 
with the results. I am one of those who 
was skeptical. But let me share with you 
some reasons why I think the Peace 
Corps has surpassed our expectations. 

First. Success is reflected in many 
ways, not the least of which is the lead- 
ership and administration by those in 
charge of the program. We have seen 
how the Peace Corps has turned back 
unused funds—a rare and admirable 
treat in this day and age. However, of 
greater significance is the cooperation 
the Congress has received to all inquiries. 
Frank and clear answers are a pleasure 
seldom found in difficult international 
relations. For example, a problem which 
had troubled me as well as a good many 
of my colleagues and constituents was 
that of duplication between the Peace 
Corps and the Agency for International 
Development in the contracting of uni- 
versity work. In committee hearings, 
Mr. Shriver responded fully and clearly 
to this concern: 

There is a substantial difference“ * be- 
tween, for example, supplying 150 teachers 
to work in the schools of Iran and giving 
those teachers the kind of supervision and 
guidance they need as teachers as compared 
to supplying administrative advice about 
how to organize the school system of Iran. 
Peace Corps does the former and AID the 
latter (p. 5, hearings). 
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In his subsequent letter to me he 
pointed out: 

The activities of the Peace Corps in no way 
encroach upon those of AID. The function 
of AID includes the provision of high-level 
technical and financial assistance. The 
Peace Corps is concerned, in part, with help- 
ing those nations meet their needs for 
trained middle-level manpower by provid- 
ing workers, doers, and teachers rather than 
advisers and technicians. The type of work- 
er whom the Peace Corps sends abroad has 
his greatest impact at the grassroots level. 
Over half of all Peace Corps volunteers work 
with the young teaching them in classrooms 
in rural villages and in large cities. Be- 
cause the Peace Corps does not involve 
technical assistance, as does AID, the pos- 
sibility of encroachment is extremely slight 
(p. 76, hearings) . 


Second. Contrary to popular belief 
the volunteers overseas have not been 
an embarrassment to the American peo- 
ple. In fact, every country that has re- 
ceived volunteers has asked for more. 
And is it not interesting that the Gov- 
ernment of Ghana, while castigating our 
policies as “imperialistic,” at the same 
time requests more Peace Corps person- 
nel. Outside of the postcard incident 
years ago there has been no occurrence 
to arouse national hostilities. That is 
quite an accomplishment in this era of 
rampant nationalism and revolution. 

Very few of the volunteers have been 
sent home. Corps doctors report that 
out of 4,126 volunteers only 17 were 
brought home because of emotional dis- 
turbances. A health survey disclosed 
some 3,000 cases of illnesses and injuries 
ranging from athlete's foot to infectious 
hepatitis: The rate of dropouts then has 
been amazing despite predictions that 
our young men and women were too soft 
for the hardships of life in underdevel- 
oped areas. What this means, of course, 
is that the applicants have been care- 
fully screened. The high standards are 
being raised each year, not just physical 
standards, but the psychological as well— 
proper motivation, capacity for work and 
then the personality of the individual. 
Personality is so very important in a peo- 
ple-to-people program like this one. 

When the Peace Corps was first con- 
sidered in this House, many Members 
were concerned that the Peace Corps 
would displace the extensive programs 
which many universities and other U.S. 
private organizations were already run- 
ning overseas. 

I can assure the Members of the House 
today that the Peace Corps has not 
pushed the private agencies and uni- 
versities out of oversea service. 

For example, Msgr. Joseph Gremillion 
from the Catholic Relief Services of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference 
testified before the Foreign Affairs 
Committee that his organization finds no 
conflict between the Peace Corps and his 
own private agency programs. He finds 
that each stimulates the other to make a 
well rounded oversea operation by Gov- 
ernment and private agency. 

The Peace Corps does not, of course, 
contract with any organizations which 
are under ecclesiastical control. But 
otherwise it is prepared to contract with 
any U.S. private organization which is in 
a position to bring needed skills and ex- 
perience to the Peace Corps oversea pro- 
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grams. For example, the National 
Grange and the National 4-H Founda- 
tion are able to help the Peace Corps 
with its agricultural programs in Latin 
America, and so are the National Farm- 
ers Union and Heifer Project, Inc. Also 
working with the Peace Corps in Latin 
America helping the campesinos and 
others improve their business practices 
are the Cooperative League and the 
Credit Union National Association. In 
Africa, the University of Illinois is work- 
ing on the Peace Corps’ secondary educa- 
tion program in Sierra Leone, and San 
Francisco State College is active in the 
Peace Corps’ elementary education pro- 
gram in Liberia. And in Asia, the Ex- 
periment in International Living is 
taking part in the direction of an agri- 
cultural extension program which will 
improve Pakistan’s agricultural prac- 
tices. 

I have only started to name the organi- 
zations which have been able to make 
contributions to the Peace Corps. Al- 
together, the Peace Corps now has 39 
contracts with 16 private agencies, such 
as CARE or the YMCA, and 16 contracts 
with 13 universities such as New York 
University, and the Universities of Kan- 
sas, Minnesota, Washington, and Wis- 
consin. 

By working with these organizations, 
the Peace Corps gains three benefits. 

First. It is able to take advantage of 
the already existing knowledge and 
know-how which the private agencies 
and universities have acquired from 
many years of experience. 

Second. It avoids duplicating already 
existing organizations. 

Third. It keeps its own staff down, be- 
cause every additional person working for 
a contractor means one less person work- 
ing for the Peace Corps, and one person 
who is not a permanent addition to the 
Government payroll. 

How well have our young men and 
women fared in this work. During the 
hearings we learned about 20-year-old 
Tom Carter serving as a volunteer in 
Peru. His letter to friends was inserted 
in the hearings on page 67 and I com- 
mend it to you. I do not know when I 
have been more moved by a letter. 
Surely it is thrilling that one young lad 
can have such insight and learn so much 
in so short a time, and he is just one of 
many. I would just like to quote a por- 
tion of his letter which I believe is most 
revealing: 

For example, our school has no roof. It 
would be a $10 project and about 1 day’s 
labor for two or three Peace Corps men to 
build that roof. Yet we don't do it. If we 
gave my school a roof it would always be 
that, a gift, the gringos’ roof. If it takes 
me a year to talk my neighbors into putting 
on that roof it will be worth it. Because it 
will then be their roof on their school. It 
would be a small start, but in the right direc- 
tion. Maybe then we'll take on a little 
harder project, and step by step build up a 
powerful organization that is interested in 
progress and strong enough to do something 
about it. It has to be an organization that 


doesn't need me, however, otherwise it would 
collapse when I leave. 


Is this not the kind of self-help we 
have been trying and failing to instill 
in others with government-to-govern- 
ment projects. Here people working 
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with people clearly have the advantage. 
It is our best hope for getting others to 
pull themselves up by their bootstraps. 

But it is not simply people like Tom 
Carter giving to others. This program is 
a two-way street, for Tom is receiving 
much in return. He states it best in his 
letter: 

I get a lot of letters from people saying, 
“how exciting your work must be” or “how 
picturesque” or “how much you must enjoy 
it.” 


How misleading and tragic this can be 
to prospective volunteers, for as Tom 
emphasizes: 

There comes a day when things are no 
longer picturesque, they are dirty, no longer 
quaint but furiously frustrating and you 
want like crazy to just get out of there, to 
go home. 


This is not an indictment of the Peace 
Corps, but as Tom Carter says, “a chal- 
lenge.” If you are a tough-minded real- 
ist, remembering it is for 2 long years of 
hard work, not a junior year abroad, you 
will have a rewarding, maturing exper- 
ience second to none. 

Is this not the kind of realistic, rugged 
and self-reliant citizen we want? If this 
is what the Peace Corps is giving our 
young people it is certainly an absolutely 
priceless thing. In many ways the Peace 
Corps has become a symbol of what is 
best in human beings. Certainly the first 
ingredient of success in any human en- 
deavor is human understanding and only 
by people learning and working together 
in programs like the Peace Corps can 
this be achieved. Moreover, it is one of 
the least expensive and most productive 
way we can reach other people. Such a 
grassroots program has been needed for 
a long time and despite its shortcomings 
the Peace Corps is worthy of our support. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. Fraser]. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the bill which is now pending 
before the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. Chairman, the people of my dis- 
trict and the State of Minnesota have 
been enthusiastic supporters of the Peace 
Corps since it was founded by the late 
President Kennedy in 1961. Minnesota 
citizens have played an important role 
in the operations of the Peace Corps. 

At the present time there are 24 Min- 
nesota volunteers serving in the Peace 
Var and 17 more currently in train- 


The University of Minnesota was one 
of the first colleges in the United States 
to actively support the Peace Corps con- 
cept. The university has conducted five 
Peace Corps training programs. At the 
present time, it is conducting its fourth 
University of Minnesota project for pre- 
paring volunteers for work in Pakistan. 
This is the Pakistan 8 program of the 
university. 

The Pakistan 8 program is designed to 
prepare volunteers for situations which 
they will encounter in rural areas of Pak- 
istan. The volunteers receive training in 
the fields of languages, American stud- 
ies, area studies, communism, world af- 
fairs, health, physical education, Red 
Cross and emergency medicine, Peace 
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Corps orientation and technical educa- 
tion. 

There are four distinct projects for 
which trainees at the University of Min- 
nesota are being prepared: 

First. The cooperative development 
program in west Pakistan. 

Second. The rural public works pro- 
gram of east Pakistan. 

Third. The rural public works pro- 
gram of west Pakistan. 

Fourth. Agricultural improvement 
program of west Pakistan. 

For the past several years, population 
growth has been increasing at a much 
faster rate than the growth of agricul- 
tural productivity. Therefore, at this 
time, the greatest single need of Paki- 
stan is the significant improvement in 
the production of food. The Peace 
Corps is aiding this program through the 
introduction of cooperative principles in 
the agricultural sector of the economy. 
Peace Corps volunteers assist in estab- 
lishing and operating cooperative enter- 
prises for farm machinery and power 
purchasing, marketing credit, and agri- 
cultural improvement programs. A 
very important byproduct of this work 
is the attitudes the volunteers assist in 
fostering—new attitudes of self-reliance, 
of responsibility for local government, 
and local initiative. 

The university has also attempted to 
make use of the experience gained by the 
Peace Corps volunteers. Last year, for 
instance, the university reserved 10 
graduate scholarships for returning 
Peace Corps volunteers. 

The philosophy behind the Peace 
Corps is, I believe, the main reason for 
its great success. It is a program of 
self-help starting from the ground and 
building upward. 

The Peace Corps does not give the peo- 

ple of other countries anything alien to 
believe in, it induces them to believe in 
themselves. It makes them believe in 
what they as a community can do to 
themselves. It brings out the best in 
them. It is not intent on destruction, 
but reaffirms our belief in human dig- 
nity. It does not ask them to destroy 
their neighbor’s house, but helps them 
build one like it. It does not paint rosy 
illusions for the future, and ask them to 
Sacrifice the present for it, but rather 
lifts them up to live the present and 
shape their own future. It is, to my 
thinking, the closest idea to the Ameri- 
can tradition of self-help. It is not only 
war against poverty, but also war against 
despair, destitution, and utter hopeless- 
ness. 
In many countries, young people who 
receive their education abroad, some of 
whom come here to the United States, go 
back to their countries, and unfortunate- 
ly, some of them are lost in disillusion- 
ment, and they finally find that their 
acquired knowledge is wasted because 
their countries were not prepared for 
them. The Peace Corps is a hope to 
these. It gives them an example of 
how to do it yourself, when other ways 
fail. It shows them what can be achieved 
if these young hopeful efforts were orga- 
nized in community action. 

Furthermore, it is not a giveaway of 
anything, or even a one-way traffic op- 
eration. It is extending human bridges 
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across with other countries, bridges of 
understanding and faith. They know 
that the Peace Corps is based on the 
voluntary and free will of each individ- 
ual, that the volunteers who go there, 
go there because they want to, and be- 
cause they believe in what they are do- 
ing. Our own boys and girls are not only 
achieving a lot, but also acquiring a lot. 
They are learning foreign languages and 
becoming familiar with other cultures. 
They are not only contributing to the 
economic, social, and political develop- 
ment of these countries, but they are 
also learning a great deal about the eco- 
nomic, social, and political developments 
of these countries. 

One young volunteer in Cogna, Colom- 
bia, sums up one of their greatest 
achievements by saying, “that the prog- 
ress we made is shown in the change 
that has taken place in the people them- 
selves.” It is the people that Americans 
really care about. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. GALLAGHER]. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
believe by now the record has been made 
as to why this bill should pass and why 
it should not be subject to a cut. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I believe there 
are some points which I should bring out 
during this debate. The gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Apatr] made an excellent 
speech in support of the bill. There are 
several points, however, which I would 
like to bring out. First is the ratio of 
paid staff to the number of volunteers. 
On page 178 of our hearings there was 
pointed out the fact that the staff ratio 
of volunteers is steadily improving. In 
August 1962 the total staff as compared 
to volunteers was 1 to every 4.4 volun- 
teers. In 1963 it had decreased to 1 to 6 
volunteers. In 1964 the ratio will be 
1 to 9 volunteers. In 1965 at the con- 
clusion of the operations of the Peace 
Corps as provided for in this bill the 
ratio will be 1 to 11. 

Mr. Chairman, while great praise has 
been heaped on Sargent Shriver and his 
staff—the administrators of the pro- 
gram—I think that not enough praise 
has been given to them for the wonderful 
job they have done in this particular 
area, in addition to the great inspiration 
that they have created throughout the 
world with the success of the Peace 
Corps. 

Second, the Congress and the Civil 
Service Commission have set the salaries 
that these people are paid. Their sal- 
aries are not set through the adminis- 
trative operations of the Peace Corps 
itself. 

Third, the Peace Corps is attracting 
top men from the private sectors, who 
are taking very deep cuts in their sal- 
aries. For example, Dr. William Salton- 
stall, of the Exeter Academy, who is now 
the Peace Corps representative in Ni- 
geria. 

Mr. Chairman, there are other facts 
that I would like to bring out in the time 
allocated to me. The Peace Corps has 
been operating now for over 3 years. 

By all accounts this performance has 
lived up to all the expectations of its 
supporters. No country has ever asked 
any of the volunteers to leave, no Peace 
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Corps volunteers have ever been recalled 
for malfeasance in their duty or for mis- 
conduct on the part of himself or her- 
self personally in the host country. 
There are now perhaps 118 countries in 
the world. We have volunteers in 46 
countries. The Peace Corps has actu- 
ally rejected requests from scores of 
countries wanting Peace Corps volun- 
teers. 

There are far fewer countries having 
Peace Corps volunteers than receive for- 
eign aid under the mutual program, yet 
results have been outstanding. There 
have been reports that in countries like 
Ghana where there has been reported 
anti-American sentiment one fact we 
ought to mention here is that in Ghana 
where we expected all kinds of trouble, 
Ghana has renewed its contract with 
the Peace Corps. They have been lavish 
in their praise of the work that has been 
done by the Peace Corps. 

It also has been brought to our atten- 
tion during the recent outbreak of the 
distressing trouble in Panama where 
Americans were subjected to the fear 
that their lives and limbs may be in 
jeopardy, the fact of the matter is that 
the Peace Corps volunteers were actu- 
ally protected by the people of Panama 
who grew to love them and to love what 
they stood for, and their concept of 
Americanism. 

The Peace Corps volunteers in Cyprus 
were closing out their 2-year tour of 
duty when trouble started in that coun- 
try. They completed their project un- 
harmed 


It seems that wherever unrest comes to 
the surface, Peace Corps volunteers have 
been regarded by their neighbors as a 
different breed. They are Americans 
who are close to the people and thus no 
matter what the official Government does 
they continue to effectively represent this 
Government to the people. That is ad- 
vantage. Some say, “no wonder these 
countries have requested the Peace Corps 
to stay—it is free.” I say the real issue 
is that despite the actions between gov- 
ernments, no matter what happens, the 
people at the grassroots level will con- 
tinue to see the real America—volunteers 
from every walk of American life. 

We do not have diplomatic relations 
with Panama, Honduras, or the Domin- 
ican Republic. Yet this Nation is being 
effectively represented to the people in 
each of those three nations through the 
work of Peace Corps volunteers. This 
is the advantage of a people-to-people 
program. It tends to lessen the impact 
of the misunderstandings and arbitrary 
acts that characterize relations between 
nations. So in every country where 
Peace Corps volunteers serve in the 
midst of upheaval, a shining example 
emerges of the real value of the Peace 
Corps. Let us not be quick to call back 
these volunteers in the face of every dis- 
agreement. Let us rather be mindful of 
the fact that in allowing the volunteers 
to stay on and work, we are in a very real 
sense overcoming most of the difficulties 
presented by strained official relations. 
Understanding among the people con- 
tinues to grow in the shadow of official 
misunderstanding. 

I think that the idea of the Peace 
Corps has been one that has caused 
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great consternation among Communist 
countries and I believe also that the 
success of the Corps can be judged by its 
imitators. Throughout the world there 
have been countries that have instituted 
their own Peace Corps programs, and 
they themselves are sending throughout 
the world the people-to-people message 
that people can get along with each 
other, that if we demonstrate our spirit 
of wanting to help, we in turn, can get 
understanding. I think this basis of 
communication and the dialog that has 
been created by the Peace Corps has been 
one of the most beneficial enterprises 
the United States has ever undertaken. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Iyield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I would like to ask 
the gentleman a question. A year ago 
when this same matter was up I asked 
the question as to what the ratio was of 
men in the field to men in administra- 
tion at home in respect to the Peace 
Corps. Some argued at that time that 
the ratio would go up, that Parkinson’s 
law and bureaucracy would take over, 
and that there would be an increase in 
the ratio of those at home to those in 
the field. Can the gentleman give me 
the figures on that? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Yes; I can give 
the gentleman the figure. What has 
really happened is the opposite. They 
started out with one to four volunteers. 
At the present time it is 1 to 9, and on 
the passage of this bill in 1965 it will be 
1 to 11. 

Mr. LINDSAY. One in the adminis- 
tration, and 11 in the field? 

Mr.GALLAGHER. Yes. 

Mr. LINDSAY. How does that com- 
pare with other voluntary groups? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. It is the leader, I 
think, of any of the agencies in the 
Government. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I mean the voluntary 
agencies that have been engaged in 
Peace Corps work, religious organiza- 
tions and other organizations that have 
been doing comparable work over the 
years. The statement was made that 
voluntary agencies have been able to 
keep this ratio of very few people in ad- 
ministration and many people in the 
field. The statement was made 2 years 
ago and also a year ago that Govern- 
ment agencies, such as the Peace Corps, 
are not able to do this. I am wondering 
whether the gentleman has any figures 
on that point? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. We had testi- 
mony on this. I am not sure what agen- 
cies the gentleman is referring to. Of 
all agencies that have volunteers in the 
field the Peace Corps ranks in a favor- 
able proportion to these agencies, and I 
think this is what they have been at- 
tempting to do, and they have ac- 
complished. 

The committee action in reporting this 
bill was influenced, in my opinion, by sev- 
eral factors—the solid accomplishments 
of the volunteers overseas, and the ef- 
ficiency of the agency’s administration. 
One is emotional, inspired by the hu- 
manitarian appeal of the Peace Corps. 
Perhaps this is the more dramatic argu- 
ment. The other is factual. 
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I must concede that I am in some de- 
gree influenced by the humanitarian 
aspects of the program. The idea of 
some of the finest men and women in 
the United States making the sacrifices 
that are demanded by the Corps, living 
in isolated, poverty-stricken areas, ex- 
posed to disease and physical dangers, to 
help less fortunate people, appeals to 
me as an American. I am sure this as- 
pect appeals to all Americans, even those 
who may be critical of the program. 

I am conscious that the Peace Corps 
man is a frontline soldier in the cold 
war. I am grieved that in the line of 
duty some have died, that there are now 
Peace Corps Gold Star Mothers. 

But, I actively support the Peace Corps 
because I know it to be the program that 
has caused communism its greatest ag- 
gravation. I know that in the poverty- 
stricken villages of Latin America, in the 
crowded, disease-ridden slums of its 
cities, the men and women of the Peace 
Corps are doing more to advance the 
cause of democracy and dam the spread 
of communism than any other effort, in- 
cluding the Alliance for Progress. 

The Peace Corps has been successful 
because it has sent the right people to 
the right places. A critic would have to 
search long and hard to find a square peg 
in a round hole. 

Few agencies of Government, or 
large civilian agencies, for that matter, 
operate on such a small percentage of 
their gross. The Director, Sargent Shri- 
ver, is a businessman who is running the 
Peace Corps with the greatest efficiency 
and with a far greater cost-benefit ratio 
to the American taxpayer than any other 
governmental bureau. 

I know of no program which has more 
truly reflected the real spirit of America 
and what made it great. The Peace 
Corps men are dedicated, courageous 
Americans who are living in the boon- 
docks of the world. 

They have changed the image of the 
ugly American into the good American. 
For most Americans are at heart like the 
Good Samaritan—all we ever need is a 
challenge. The Americans of the Peace 
Corps found a challenge and they have 
risen to do great deeds in faraway lands 
amidst poverty, disease, hunger, and 
hope. These young Americans are par- 
ticipating in everyday dramas that will 
become tomorrow’s legends in these 
countries, where they will say in future 
days, “Do you remember that good 
American?” 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 9666, a bill to 
amend the Peace Corps Act. I believe, 
Mr. Chairman, that I was one of the 
original supporters of the Peace Corps, 
and have consistently voted in both the 
87th Congress as well as the 88th Con- 
gress, for this important program. I be- 
lieve the Peace Corps has done a good 
job, and that the people who represent 
us abroad in this program are indeed 
dedicated to the betterment of our for- 
eign relations. However, Mr. Chairman, 
it is my understanding that there will 
be a motion to recommit this bill to com- 
mittee with instructions to hold the au- 
thorization to a similar amount ap- 
propriated during the last Congress. I 
shall support this recommital even 
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though I do favor the Peace Corps pro- 
gram. Ido this with the knowledge that 
this Nation was just given a huge tax 
reduction by this very Congress. I feel 
in my own mind that this tax reduction 
can only result in decreased revenues. 
Those who advocated the tax cut have 
stated that we would hold the line on ex- 
penditures. I oppose increasing expend- 
itures on this or any other program and 
can in good conscience support the pro- 
gram in only the like amount as it was 
funded last year. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 9666 which was 
favorably reported by the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. This meas- 
ure would provide the necessary funds 
for the operation of the Peace Corps in 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1965. 

The amount requested will make pos- 
sible an increase in the number of Peace 
Corps volunteers from the level of 10,- 
500 which has been provided for with 
the funds appropriated for fiscal 1964 to 
a level of 14,000. 

All countries in which volunteers are 
serving have indicated their apprecia- 
tion of the services rendered by the 
Peace Corps, and not a single country 
has sought the termination of the Peace 
Corps program. In fact, almost with- 
out exception the governments where 
the Peace Corps is in operation have 
requested that a substantially larger 
number of volunteers be sent to them. 

I should like to quote from the re- 
port No. 1137 submitted by the chairman 
of the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
the following paragraph which is a fit- 
ting tribute to the work of the dedicated 
Americans who serve their country and 
minister to the needs of the developing 
nations for $75 per month: 

Nearly 3 years of Peace Corps operation 
has demonstrated that the men and women 
already serving overseas as volunteers as 
well as the thousands who are an 
opportunity for such service constitute a re- 
source which the United States should make 
full use of in order to promote better under- 
standing with the peoples of the less devel- 
oped countries. The problems of the rela- 
tions of the United States with other na- 
tions are both urgent and difficult. The 
means available for dealing with these prob- 
lems are limited and, in some instances, have 
not been as effective as we had hoped. The 
Peace Corps has already demonstrated its 
usefulness and its potential has not been 
fully realized. It would be false economy to 
restrict or curtail the assistance which the 
Peace Corps volunteers are able and ready 
to provide in dealing with the difficult and 
frustrating problems which confront us. 


This view of the Peace Corps was sup- 
plemented by the testimony of Msgr. Jo- 
seph Gremillion, director, socioeconom- 
ic development, Catholic Relief Services, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference. 

Monsignor Gremillion said: 


It is the conviction of our agency that 
the Peace Corps is doing a good job. The 
Peace Corps volunteers, by their life and serv- 
ice with the slum dwellers and peasants 
of the world, are making significant contri- 
butions to the progress of these millions in 
misery, to world peace, and to the true best 
interests of our Nation. In truth, the over- 
all success and accomplishments of the Peace 
Corps, despite occasional difficulties, has ex- 
ceeded expectation. 

I do not speak from news stories or hand- 
outs prepared by the Peace Corps office. We 
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have our private sources of information and 
evaluation. 


The executive director of the volun- 
tary agency CARE, Frank Goffio, told the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee that 
undoubtedly some of the success of the 
Peace Corps was due to the fact that it 
acts like a voluntary agency so that, “un- 
like most large Government agencies 
where there is restriction in the legisla- 
tion, they seem to have a great deal of 
flexibility, and there are pluses in that 
they continue to act in the field like a 
voluntary agency. It works out beauti- 
fully in terms of cooperation.” 

I am especially proud of the fact that 
a number of Delawareans have served 
with the Peace Corps, and others are now 
serving with it. 

Some of our best and most dedicated 
and idealistic young people from Dela- 
ware and from other States of the Un- 
ion are going into this great service. 

I have always maintained that the 
idealism of the American people is some- 
thing of which we should be very proud, 
and which we should cherish. We have 
been fortunate in being able to harness 
this idealism, and the well-known Amer- 
ican drive and energy in the noble cause 
of mankind through the Peace Corps is 
a new and challenging way. I am cer- 
tain we can outmatch the dedication and 
drive of the totalitarian countries at ev- 
ery turn, as we must if we are going to 
win in this cold war era—and win we 
must for the very foundation stones of 
freedom and the lives of our people are 
at stake. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, I whole- 
heartedly support this bill to finance a 
further expansion in the operation of 
the Peace Corps—legislation to enable up 
to 14,000 volunteers to give up opportuni- 
ties to live comfortably in America, to go 
into distant countries, to work without 
pay, under difficult and sometimes even 
hazardous conditions. 

These young people are doing this be- 
cause they find more meaning in serving 
than in the pursuit of pleasure or the 
easy life. 

Nothing is more astonishing to people 
around the world than to see young 
Americans choosing to leave America— 
especially the America foreigners only 
know from the movies—to share their 
lives. And they do this not because they 
have to, but because they want to. 

Today 55 percent of the world’s popu- 
lation is 25 years of age or under, giving 
it a youthful character that emphasizes 
the future rather than the past. The 
nearly 7,000 volunteers and trainees now 
serving as Peace Corps representatives in 
46 countries are primarily men and 
women of this generation—who can meet 
on common ground with their counter- 
parts across the world. 

When this program began in 1961 
many critics said we could not afford to 
send young and inexperienced Americans 
to serve abroad. But the opposite has 
proved to be true. Sargent Shriver, the 
able Administrator of this young, vigor- 
ous agency, said recently in assessing the 
progress of its volunteers: 

We cannot afford not to send our young 
and dedicated citizens abroad * * for they 
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show the world the face of the real, not the 
ugly, America. 


Shriver, who has headed the Peace 
Corps from its inception, has been young 
enough to fire the imagination of the 
people in the program and yet mature 
enough to see that it is administered on 
a sound basis. 

The committee report shows how care- 
ful the Peace Corps has been in handling 
its funds. It has regularly turned back 
funds to the Treasury at the close of 
each fiscal year. It reports that the ex- 
pected average annual cost per Peace 
Corps volunteer has been reduced from 
$9,000 in previous years to an estimated 
$8,560 in fiscal 1965. 

The Peace Corps does not have, nor 
has it requested, authorization for carry- 
ing forward unexpended balances. From 
appropriations that were modest to start 
with, the agency turned back $1,940,000 
at the end of fiscal 1962 and $3,863,971 
at the end of fiscal 1963. This is more 
than 5 percent of the total appropriated 
for these 2 years. 

When you consider the dedication of 
the Peace Corps volunteers and the type 
of service they are giving to grateful na- 
tions on four continents, it is unlikely 
you could pay them for what they are 
doing. They are there because they be- 
lieve that with their own hands and skill 
they can cross boundaries of culture and 
tradition to meet others on the common 
ground of service to human welfare. 

In addition to improving America's 
image abroad and giving real service to 
their host countries, the Peace Corps has 
become an instrument of peace as its 
volunteers go to work with and learn 
from people of every country. Its mem- 
bers espouse no party line and make no 
effort to extend the political domination 
of their country. They are concerned 
with how people can live better, not how 
they can fight better. 

We must not make the mistake today 
that many make when, for example, they 
criticize the Alliance for Progress or other 
types of foreign aid programs, on the 
grounds that they have not raised na- 
tional incomes enough or increased the 
flow of capital. The real question is 
whether it has helped create faith in the 
future, confidence that the job of raising 
living standards is possible, and trust in 
the honest intentions of the United 
States. 

The Peace Corps, I believe, is doing 
all those things. It is the real other 
America that exists somewhere beneath 
the tinsel, the neon lights, and other 
signs of conspicuous consumption in our 
society. It is the America we have—in 
times of need—been able to be true to. 
It deserves our generous support today. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Chairman, H.R. 
9666 is the authorization of $115 million 
to finance the increases in the number of 
volunteers from 10,500 to 14,000. To 
meet these financial obligations the 
committee recommended the increase— 
oe appropriation for 1964 was $95,963,- 


The accomplishments of the Peace 
Corps since its inception—March 1, 
1961—have astounded even those who as 
sponsors expected only a long range con- 
tribution to the development of the 
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present 46 countries overseas being serv- 
iced by the 6,976 volunteers and trainees. 
The successful efforts of these emis- 
saries—primarily made up of engineers 
and teachers—to teach and help the 
common people meet their problems of 
every day life at the local level. 

In appreciative numbers these college 
trained persons are now operating at 
their respective tasks in Africa—among 
17 nations, 2,257 in number—the Far 
East—4 nations and 2 provinces—1,187; 
Near East-south Asia—8 nations, 825: 
and Latin America 17 nations—2,707; a 
total of 46 countries with 458 in train- 
ing—a total of 6,518 emissaries function- 
ing making a grand total of 6,976. 

Their assignments are varied as fol- 
lows: 428 in agricultural extension, 
1,218 rural and 324 in urban community 
action. In the field of education includ- 
ing elementary, 615; secondary, 2,086; 
university, 309; adult, 7; vocational, 
141; physical, 168, totaling 3,386. Other 
categories include health, 529; multipur- 
pose, 63; and public works, 165. There 
are also in training in these various em- 
ployments 878 individuals making a 
grand total of 6,991 of whom 4,280 are 
men and 2,711 women. 

The nations recipient of these services 
have indicated a high sense of apprecia- 
tion and with few exceptions have re- 
quested a substantial larger number of 
volunteers to be given assignments to 
them. 

In the 3 years that the Peace Corps 
has functioned it has demonstrated its 
need and its contribution to the peace 
and economical progress of all the na- 
tions that were fortunate to receive the 
services of their skilled talents. 

Although many brilliant leaders both 
in its professional and educational ranks 
have made possible its exemplary rec- 
ord—there is one person who has lived 
its very existence at every level of its 
climb to universal acceptance as a worth- 
while project—he forded the stream of 
political pressures that result from any 
new programing needing appropriated 
public moneys. 

Further he sold his dream of its suc- 
cess to the Congress. He spelled out the 
adventure of a lifetime to the spirited 
youth of our colleges whose pioneeric 
spirit permeates every effort of the Peace 
Corps programs. He made good on every 
promise that he made to the Congress; 
first, that the behavior overseas would 
be exemplary; that the volunteers would 
live at normal! levels in their new habitat; 
that the emissaries would work with the 
natives and fit in with the life of the 
community; that in every way their 
work and travel would be comparative 
to the United States in an austere man- 
ner. He has earned the respect and 
commendation of every American. His 
confidence in the salutary effects of the 
program has been realized as far as the 
contributions made by the volunteers to 
the betterment of local conditions both 
in educational, farm, and engineering 
accomplishments. These messengers of 
good will have had a tremendous impact 
upon the nationals that they have served 
so well. As to the question of their im- 
pact upon the peace—3 years is a short 
time to determine what effect their ac- 
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tivities will have upon that score. But 
we can at least feel that the improvement 
of local conditions in living will in the 
end have a total effect upon the com- 
munity, and by example influence the 
several communities creating a unified 
effort to raise the standards of living. 
Men will fight to keep their national 
identity and protect their community 
when the enjoyment of the opportuni- 
ties of this life are theirs for the asking. 

Education and training in all fields— 
vocational or otherwise—builds up the 
economy and increases employment and 
results in prosperity of all the people. 
Tyranny does not thrive where the family 
tie is strong and men have opportunity 
to improve their lot in life and give op- 
portunities to their children. 

We owe a great deal to the leadership 
exemplified by the Director of the Peace 
Corps Robert Sargent Shriver, Jr. He 
has operated the program with a view 
to strict economy and returned some in 
the use of appropriated funds set up for 
its purposes. I desire to reiterate what 
I stated as to the qualifications of Direc- 
tor Shriver—ConcGrESSIONAL RECORD, Vol- 
ume 107, part 4, page 5282: 

The Peace Corps is in good hands with 
Sargent Shriver, the former president of the 
board of education, city of Chicago, as its 
Director. 


And further in March 1, 1962, daily 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, House, page 
A1572, in a discussion of the Peace Corps 
on its first anniversary: 

The members of the Corps have quietly as- 
sumed, each in his or her individual capac- 
ity, the responsibilities under a personal 
assignment—the efficiency of each operation 
has earned merited praise. 

Director R. Sargent Shriver presented a 
review of the Peace Corps’ activity on the 
NBC-WRC television program, Saturday 
night, February 24. He stated, They tell us 
that the Peace Corps is achieving a very 
important success at the local level in these 
foreign countries. Certainly, we in Washing- 
ton hope that it is. And we hope that many 
more Americans will volunteer.” 

The great humility of Director R. Sargent 
Shriver is reflected in this understatement, 
for the tremendous number of requests for 
more Corps assignments, by the host nations 
and others, is indicative of the great demand 
for their exceptional services. 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in enthusiastic support of the legislation 
now before the House. 

Of all the projects undertaken by the 
Government in the last few years, few 
have met with more practical success 
than the Peace Corps program. 

The commendable purposes of the 
Corps remain the same. The object is to 
provide trained Americans, when re- 
quested, to foreign lands in need of 
middle-level manpower. As we have 
seen, the volunteers have served in a 
variety of capacities. They are teachers 
and vocational trainers; they work with 
community and rural development proj- 
ects; they work to improve standards of 
health; and they instruct local popu- 
lations in the more efficient use of agri- 
cultural techniques. 

I can remember, when the program 
was first launched, that doubts existed 
as to its feasibility. There were many in- 
telligent commentators who believed that 
the idea would bring a good many head- 
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aches. Similarly, there was fear that 
this essentially nonpolitical endeavor 
would not be able to avoid embroilment 
in weighty international affairs, that it 
would intrinsically become an arm of 
American foreign policy and thus, to 
some extent, lose its virtue and its appeal 
to the underdeveloped countries. 

Fortunately, this has not happened. 
The lofty ideals which lie at the base of 
this program have not been subverted or 
torn apart. 

As of January 15 of this year, there 
were 2,250 volunteers engaged in Africa. 
In Latin America, 2,295 men and women 
were at work. Many hundreds more 
have been absorbed by the nations of the 
Near East, southeast Asia, and the Far 
East. 

The Peace Corps is asking that we ap- 
prove additional enlistments to bring the 
total strength of the Corps up to 14,000. 
Last year’s appropriations made possible 
the current level of 10,500. It is indica- 
tive of the program’s success to note that 
foreign countries are continuing to re- 
quest new volunteers. The authoriza- 
tion before us will permit the administra- 
tion to meet some of these requests, 
though the demand far exceeds the num- 

_ber provided for in the bill. 

Of course, inherent in this endeavor 
is the effort to promote international 
understanding. These are intangibles 
which cannot be easily weighted. Per- 
haps the Corps has not existed long 
enough to justify an answer to this 
latter question. But the day-to-day ex- 
perience of the corpsmen, as a practical 
involvement, unquestionably has proven 
of assistance to local, backward areas in 
meeting simple but important needs. 

The pending bill will authorize $115 
million for 1965. The report of the com- 
mittee attests to the fact that in mat- 
ters of administration, all Peace Corps 
personnel have acted austerely and dis- 
creetly. 

I fervently support the measure be- 
fore us. No comparable effort has met 
with such subtle, yet overwhelming, suc- 
cess as the Peace Corps, and it mani- 
festly deserves the increased authoriza- 
tions. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, as an enthusiastic supporter of the 
Peace Corps since its inception, I have 
followed carefully its development, and I 
have not been disappointed. I am 
Pleased to lend my hearty support to 
H.R. 9666. 

The Peace Corps is a happily conceived, 
well-directed, and nobly performed op- 
eration, aimed to promote human better- 
ment in the world. 

H.R. 9666 would, first, authorize the 
appropriation of more funds for Peace 
Corps activities in fiscal year 1965. The 
sum—$115 million—would enable the 
Peace Corps to have, either in training 
or overseas, some 14,000 volunteers by 
the end of fiscal year 1965. In each suc- 
ceeding year the Peace Corps has re- 
ceived an increased number of applica- 
tions from would-be volunteers, and also 
an increase in the number of volunteers 
requested by foreign countries. 

The unique nature of Peace Corps con- 
tributions is an extremely important 
one. It is well illustrated in an extremely 
interesting letter of one of the volunteers, 
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a Tom Carter, aged 20, stationed in Peru. 
To quote but a small portion of it, he 
writes—to amend further the Peace 
Corps Act. Hearings were held before 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, House 
of Representatives, 88th Congress, 2d 
session on H.R. 9666—January 31, Feb- 
ruary 3, 4, 5, and 6, 1964: 

My job is to get these people, my neigh- 
bors, organized, to make them better able to 
compete in the city for their rights, and to 
try and get them to raise their standard of 
living back to the human race. 

For example, our school hag no roof. It 
would be a $10 project and about 1 day’s 
labor for two or three Peace Corps men to 
build that roof. Yet we won't doit. If we 
gave my school a roof it would always be that, 
a gift, the gringos’ roof. When it needed 
fixing, no one would fix it. If it takes me 
a year to talk my neighbors into putting on 
that roof it will be worth it. Because then 
it will be their roof on their school. It would 
be a small part, but in the right direction. 

In another barriada in my town, there are 
two schools side by side. One is a sev- 
eral thousand dollar complex. Peruvians 
call it the gringo school. Not one Peruvian 
ever lifted a finger to help build that school 
and it will crumble back to dust before one 
Peruvian will lift one finger to repair it. 

Next door to this school stands a two- 
room school, built out of grass mats, without 
windows or lights and a dirt floor. It was 
built because the barriada grew and be- 
cause classroom space was needed. The 
teacher, a Peace Corps volunteer, talked the 
parents into building those two rooms. Vol- 
unteers gave only limited aid in construc- 
tion. I consider the grass school a success 
and 10 times more valuable to the community 
than the big complex. Now the grass school 
is being replaced by another massive school, 
with Alliance for Progress money, but with- 
out Peace Corps help. Even with the grass 
school gone, I still think it will remain a 
symbol to the barriada people of what they 
can do—working together. 


Not only does the Peace Corps help our 
fellow citizens of the world, but it has 
developed a valuable resource for the 
United States. Already it is recognized 
by businesses, by educational institu- 
tions, by the Governmeni, that the Peace 
Corps volunteers have a newfound knowl- 
edge, a new type of experience, plus the 
traits of character and the training 
which led them into Peace Corps work. 
Together these attributes will make them 
exceptionally valuable for certain kinds 
of work, as well as practically guarantee- 
ing that they are persons with unusual 
adaptability, ingenuity, and idealism. 
The Peace Corps believes—and I think 
there is little doubt about it—that we 
have a new national resource in the skills 
and knowledge of these returning 
volunteers. 

Certainly their character has been put 
to the test. Under rigorous conditions 
the volunteers frequently endure hard- 
ships, face formidable problems, and suf- 
fer disillusionment. From the field they 
often write that the glories of their serv- 
ices are overemphasized, their tribula- 
tions underestimated. Yet the vast ma- 
jority find their tasks rewarding and be- 
lieve that the goals of the Peace Corps 
are being accomplished. Recently a vol- 
unteer wrote from Honduras and pub- 
lished in the Peace Corps Volunteer, Jan- 
uary 1964, on page 6, as follows: 

The Peace Corps has three statutory pur- 
poses. The first is to supply to interested 
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countries and areas men and women to help 
them in meeting their need for trained man- 
power. Most of us here feel that our working 
and participating with Hondurans is fulfilling 
that purpose. 

The second is to help promote a better 
understanding of the American people on 
the part of the people served. Our Honduran 
friends are coming around to the idea that 
not all gringos are rich. Almost all of our 
group is blond, though, and now many of our 
Honduran friends are convinced that all 
North Americans are blond. 

The third purpose is to help promote a 
better understanding of other peoples on the 
part of American people. We are no longer 
disturbed by the failure here of social pro- 
grams successful in the United States. Just 
because we and the Hondurans dress alike 
does not mean we think alike. 

Do we have problems? Sure; but most of 
us learn to solve a few and live with the rest. 


The number of Peace Corps volunteers 
serving overseas reached 6,000 in mid- 
December 1963. Yet it is still possible for 
the House committee report to state that, 
“The behavior of Peace Corps personnel 
overseas has been exemplary.” All coun- 
tries in which the volunteers have served 
have indicated their appreciation of the 
services rendered by the Peace Corps. 
The roster of countries with Peace Corps 
projects now stands at 46. If you have 
heard 48, and wonder if the number has 
diminished, the answer is No.“ Malaya, 
Sabah, and Sarawak have been counted 
as one since the Malaysian Federation 
was established in September 1963. No 
country has sought the termination of a 
Peace Corps program. Almost without 
exception the governments where the 
Peace Corps volunteers are serving have 
requested that a larger number be sent 
to them. 

By September 1964, the Peace Corps 
expects to have 10,500 volunteers at work 
on oversea assignments and in training. 
This figure does not include the groups 
scheduled to return in the early part of 
this year or the 645 already returned. 
As of February 1964, there were 2,023 
volunteers serving in Africa, 1,170 in the 
Far East, 2,473 in Latin America, and 
990 in the Near East and south Asia. 
The types of programs included teaching, 
agriculture, community action, public 
works, health, educational television 
work, mechanics, nursing, journalism, 
and multipurpose projects. 

It is significant that 50 percent of the 
volunteers are continuing their educa- 
tion upon their return to the United 
States. Over 100 returned volunteers 
have scholarships and graduate assist- 
anceships; 15 percent have jobs with pri- 
vate industry; 13 percent have received 
teaching positions; 12 percent are work- 
ing for the U.S. Government. As Sargent 
Shriver, Jr., Director of the Peace Corps, 
has said, this “shows, I think, that they 
are a pretty superior group of people.” 

Of the many expressions of praise and 
appreciation which have been uttered, 
none has seemed more wholehearted 
than that of Prime Minister Banda of 
Nyasaland: In May 1963, he wrote to 
President Kennedy, the following text 
from the November issue of the Peace 
Corps Volunteer of 1963: 

I should like you, personally, to know how 
very greatly I and my people appreciate the 
fine work which is being carried out by your 
Peace Corps volunteers in Nyasaland. 
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These young men and women are true am- 
bassadors—with their youth and vigor, their 
friendliness and kindness, their sense of 
mission, their conception of service to the 
community, their dedication to the work in 
hand, their feeling for justice and their tol- 
erance—they embody characteristics to which 
your Nation, Mr. President, owes much of its 
greatness. 


This statement alone would seem to me 
to justify all the support that we can 
give the Peace Corps program. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 9666. I believe that in 
no area of foreign relations does this 
country reap more benefit than through 
the Peace Corps. Unfortunately, 
through circumstances beyond my con- 
trol, I was unable to vote on the motion 
to recommit. Had I been able to vote, I 
would have voted against the motion. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 9666, to amend 
further the Peace Corps Act. 

Though scarcely out of the infancy 
stage, the Peace Corps has an outstand- 
ing and enviable record of success since 
its inception. 

In many nations of the world, Ameri- 
cans are pictured as greedy, selfish peo- 
ple. In areas where Peace Corps volun- 
teers serve, this image has decidedly 
changed and it is now realized that these 
Americans are devoted to the unselfish 
work of aiding their fellow men. It is 
unfortunately true that in some coun- 
tries where American citizens have been 
stationed, the slogan has often been 
“Yankee, go home.” The demand for 
Peace Corps volunteers, however, con- 
tinues to increase, and those countries 
where Peace Corps people were invited 
have not only requested that present 
programs be continued, but indeed have 
said Send us more.“ 

The report of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs indicates that increasing 
numbers of volunteers are seeking to 
play an active role in promoting better 
understanding among the peoples of the 
world in offering know-how“ services to 
those who live in underdeveloped areas. 
These people number in the thousands 
each month, and the selflessness and de- 
votion they display is a bright refiection 
of our spirit of democracy. 

The remarkable effect of the work be- 
ing done, and the evident desire of so 
many of our people to be of assistance, 
fully justifies an expansion of these pro- 
grams. The Peace Corps is to be com- 
mended for its efficient administration 
as well as its contribution to our good 
relations with other nations of the world. 
Whatever its secret may be, let us hope 
that in all our foreign relations this 
same spirit may prevail. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, I cannot 
support a Peace Corps program involv- 
ing the sending of American men and 
women overseas when I see no indica- 
tion of a foreign policy that protects and 
defends American lives and property. 

The list of countries and the number 
of Peace Corps members in each, to- 
gether with the hostile actions of these 
governments is clear for anyone to see. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in favor of H.R. 9666, a bill authorizing 
the appropriation of $115 million for the 
Peace Corps for fiscal year 1965. The 
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amount requested by the administration 
will make possible an increase in the 
number of Peace Corps volunteers from 
the level of 10,500, which has been pro- 
vided for with the funds appropriated 
for fisca] 1964, to a level of 14,000. 

The success of the Peace Corps is a 
part of the legacy of our late beloved 
President, John Fitzgerald Kennedy, 
who established the Corps in March 
1961. No small credit for the success 
of the Peace Corps can be attributed to 
the late President Kennedy’s brother- 
in-law Sargent Shriver, whose direc- 
torship, organization zeal, and devotion 
to the Peace Corps has been outstanding 
since its inception. 

Mr. Chairman, the accomplishments 
of the Peace Corps in attaining the im- 
portant objectives of establishing a bet- 
ter understanding with the people of 
other nations, of demonstrating the 
friendship of Americans toward their 
fellow men of distant lands, and of mak- 
ing a current contribution to the im- 
provement of the daily lives of people 
in communities located in 46 countries, 
certainly justify my describing the Peace 
Corps as a success. All countries in 
which volunteers are serving have indi- 
cated their appreciation of the services 
rendered by the Peace Corps. No coun- 
try has sought the termination of the 
Peace Corps program. Almost without 
exception the governments where the 
Peace Corps is in operation have re- 
quested that a substantially larger num- 
ber of volunteers be sent to them. 
Therefore, I urge my colleagues to vote 
for this bill which will make possible an 
increase in the number of Peace Corps 
men to 14,000 for the next fiscal year. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
proud to rise in support of the full au- 
thorization for the Peace Corps. There 
is no program being carried out by our 
Nation which is a more effective force for 
world peace. The noble concept of the 
Peace Corps is one of the greatest lega- 
cies left to the world by President Ken- 
nedy. It is fortunate that this burning 
ideal has been shaped into reality by one 
of the ablest and most inspiring adminis- 
trators on the American scene, Sargent 
Shriver. 

Perhaps I can best illustrate the rea- 
sons for my enthusiasm for the Peace 
Corps by demonstrating what is being 
done in a single country. Right after 
Christmas, I had the opportunity to visit 
Ecuador on behalf of the House Commit- 
tee on Science and Astronautics. After 
my field investigation of our tracking in- 
stallation near Quito, I took the time to 
look into what the Peace Corps is doing 
in Ecuador. I had a chance to meet a few 
of our volunteers in this little country on 
the Equator. 

One of the first things I discovered was 
the deep and sentimental attachment 
which people of all classes had developed 
for President Kennedy. When poor peo- 
ple rode on top of boxcars for 18 hours 
just to come to Quito and tell American 
Embassy staff what they felt in their 
hearts about President Kennedy, it was 
evident that the impact of this great 
man’s life was deep and lasting. The 
people of Ecuador talked about two pro- 
grams in connection with President Ken- 
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nedy: one was the Alliance for Progress, 
and the other was the Peace Corps. 

There are about 270 Peace Corps 
volunteers in this comparatively small 
country. This number constitutes just 
about the highest number of Peace 
Corps volunteers in proportion to popula- 
tion of any country in the world. They 
work in cooperatives, as university 
teachers, as foresters, engineers, con- 
struction specialists, nurses, mechanics, 
social workers, home economists, and in 
many other fields. In the slums of 
Guayaquil, in tiny villages high in the 
Andes, and spread along the tropical 
coastal plains, they work in orphanages, 
social service centers, in agricultural ex- 
tension work, in rural community action, 
and school construction programs. 

Ecuador’s Director of Agricultural Ex- 
tension, Alfredo Guijarro Benitez, told 
one group of Peace Corps volunteers: 

The program in which you are participat- 
ing has a noble philosophy and objective. 
You are going to be highly useful to Ecuador 
and the United States because not only are 
you going to contribute to raising the tech- 
nical level of the peasant population of 
Ecuador, but you are also going to serve as 
an effective link for accord between our two 
peoples. 


Mr. Chairman, it is impossible to 
travel any distance in Ecuador without 
finding many Ecuadorans who have 
either direct contact or knowledge of the 
outstanding work which the Peace Corps 
is accomplishing. I have confidence that 
in every nation of the world where we 
have Peace Corps volunteers their in- 
fluence for good will continue to increase 
as time goes on. 

This is simply a modest plea to con- 
tinue a modest program. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Chairman, I have no more requests for 
time. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no more requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 9666 
A bill to amend further the Peace Corps Act 
(75 Stat. 612), as amended 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 3(b) of the Peace Corps Act, as amend- 
ed, which authorizes appropriations to carry 
out the purposes of that Act, is amended by 
striking out 1964“ and 8102, 000, 000 and 
substituting “1965” and “$115,000,000", re- 
spectively. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GROSS 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: On the 
first page, beginning in line 6, strike out 
“$115,000,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“$95,963,971”. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, the effect 
of my amendment would be to cut the re- 
quested authorization of $115 million to 
the amount that was made available to 
the Peace Corps in this fiscal year, $95,- 
963,971. This amendment would save the 
taxpayers of this country some $20 mil- 
lion, and it should be adopted because 
this country is in bad shape financially. 
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Only a few days ago Congress com- 
pleted action on an $11.5 billion tax re- 
duction bill, and the Government will 
have to borrow the money to pay the 
tax reduction. Those of you who voted 
for that bill will bear the responsibility. 

In the Rules Committee this morning 
a hearing was held on the pay increase 
bill, which would, among others, increase 
the pay of Members of Congress by $10,- 
000 a year to $32,500. Along with in- 
creases for the Cabinet officers, Justices 
of the Supreme Court, the Federal ju- 
diciary and a host of other executives 
and employees, that bill will cost around 
$660 million. In less than 2 years, if 
you vote for that bill, you will have in- 
creased your pay and the pay of Federal 
employees and executives by some $1,600 
million. And you will have to borrow 
the money to give yourselves a pay in- 
crease, as you did a tax reduction. Some- 
where you are going to have to start to 
cut down some of these expenditures if 
there is any intention of saving this 
Government from bankruptcy. 

I listened with interest to some of the 
speakers this afternoon. A gentleman 
just a few minutes ago spoke about the 
good will that has been created in foreign 
countries. I should like to ask where 
this good will is to be found. Where is 
it? Could it be in Greece, where 5,000 
students massed in the streets a day or 
so ago and denounced the United States, 
which has poured vast sums of money 
into that country? 

Could it be in Panama where three 
U.S. soldiers were shot to death in anti- 
American riots? 

Where is this good will that we are 
hearing about this afternoon? I would 
like somebody to tell me. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. We do not have 
Peace Corps men in Greece. 

Mr. GROSS. I did not say we do. I 
am talking about the good will that is 
being engendered. I did not say any- 
thing about the Peace Corps in Greece. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I thought the gen- 
tleman was talking about the Peace 
Corps in Greece. 

Mr. GROSS. I will give you a coun- 
try where you do have the Peace Corps— 
Ghana—where recently they ripped down 
the U.S. flag and otherwise insulted the 
United States. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Yes; they have 
considerable use for us. We are talking 
about the Peace Corps now and they have 
invited more Peace Corps men to come 
back and they have applauded them and 
given these people prizes. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman knows 
very well that Ghana is a Communist 
country, and that Nkrumah is one of the 
foulest dictators and tyrants in the world. 
He is certainly more than a kissing cousin 
of the Communists. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I am not talking 
about kissing cousins of Communists. I 
am talking about the Peace Corps. 

Mr. GROSS. Just a minute, the gen- 
tleman need not take all of my time. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Oh,I thought you 
wanted a reply. 

Mr. GROSS. You can get 5 minutes 
and say anything you want. 
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Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HAYS. The gentleman wanted 
someone to answer as to where there is 
some good will; is that right? 

Mr.GROSS. Yes. 

Mr. HAYS. I would say the gentleman 
can find it all around the world. But 
like a lot of other things when someone 
does something nice—an American or a 
group of them—it very rarely gets into 
the newspapers. Just the unpleasant 
things are publicized. It is like the 
Christine Keeler story. 

As to the 12 million Englishmen who 
were behaving themselves and paying at- 
tention to their wives, you did not read 
about them in the paper, but you only 
read in the paper what was being done by 
Christine Keeler. 

Mr. GROSS. I would still like some- 
one to give me a bill of particulars about 
all the good will that is being built up by 
the Peace Corps or by anyone else. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Be specific. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. All right, I will be 
specific. In the 46 countries that the 
Peace Corps has participated in is where 
this good will is being built up and the 
gentleman has a record that is available 
to him. He heard the testimony and 
knows that there was not one adverse 
criticism or one bit of bad will that 
existed in any one of those 46 countries. 

Mr. GROSS. Iam talking about good 
will for the citizens of the United States 
of America. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. That is right. 
We are both talking about citizens of the 
United States of America. 

Mr. GROSS. I am talking about the 
good will we have from all of these other 
countries—we, collectively—the United 
States of America. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. That is just what 
we are talking about. 

Mr. GROSS. Almost every day there 
is a fresh demonstration of hostility to 
the United States in these so-called 
friendly countries. 

This despite all of the money, the 
$120 billion we have spent on foreign aid, 
the Peace Corps, and so forth and so 
on, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, what we 
ought to do, among other things, is 
withdraw the Peace Corps from Gabon. 
Their President M’Ba—or whatever his 
name—is, as I understand, an ex-convict 
who, I also understand, from a com- 
munication received from the Library 
of Congress, sold his mother or mother- 
in-law into slavery. The report was 
being circulated yesterday that this ex- 
convict President has told us to get the 
Peace Corps out of Gabon. We ought to 
pull the Peace Corps out of Indonesia, 
and we ought to pull it out of Panama. 
Moreover, we have no business putting 
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the Peace Corps into British-dominated 
territories or territories that they have 
dominated. They are supposed to be in 
the Peace Corps business so let them 
take care of their own territories and 
save the taxpayers of this country a few 
dollars. Let us also get them out of 
Ceylon. Let us get them out of every 
country that is not cooperating with 
us. 
At the head of the Peace Corps is Mr. 
Sargent Shriver. He is also the newly 
selected head of the “department. of 
poverty” in the United States. I hope 
that my friend, the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, who 
comes from Pennsylvania, has read the 
series of articles in a Washington paper 
about the poverty in Pennsylvania. I 
would think he would want to help me 
take $20 million off of this appropriation 
for the Peace Corps so that we might 
have a little money to spend on the 
poverty stricken in Pennsylvania and 
elsewhere in this country instead of 
tossing it all down some foreign drain. 

Perhaps we could take care of some 
of the unemployed or some of the pov- 
erty-stricken people in this country. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. Is the gentleman going to 
support the so-called poverty program? 

Mr. GROSS. I have not seen it yet; 
and I doubt that there is legislation in- 
troduced. 

Mr. HAYS. I can only judge on the 
basis of past performance. I merely 
wonder if the gentleman is going to re- 
verse his field. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not know what I 
will do until I get a look at any bill. I 
shall be interested in how many $20,000, 
$25,000, and $30,000 salaries are to be 
paid to people, under the new pay raise 
bill, to head up the new department of 
poverty. I shall be guided to some ex- 
tent by that. 

Yesterday on the floor of the House 
there was a statement that 34 percent 
of the teachers in the District of Colum- 
bia are teaching on a temporary basis, 
and that there is a shortage of teachers; 
34 percent are teaching on a temporary 
basis because they do not have qualifica- 
tions for permanent certificates to teach. 

Despite this, the Peace Corps is in 
Gabon and in Ghana—you name it; they 
are in 46 countries—with all kinds of 
teachers. Are there none of those teach- 
ers who would be qualified to teach in the 
District of Columbia? Do we export our 
teachers to foreign countries when there 
is a need for them in this country? 

Mr. MORGAN. The gentleman knows 
that the teachers are volunteers. They 
volunteer to go to those countries. Many 
of them do not have the certificates 
necessary to teach in the United States. 

Mr.GROSS. Yes. How about helping 
in poverty-stricken Washington, D.C.? 

Mr. MORGAN. They volunteer. They 
receive $75 a month. People want more 
money than that to teach in the District 
of Columbia. 

They are making a sacrifice for their 
country. 

Mr. GROSS. That leads to another 
item. 
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As I understand it from the hearings 
before the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
there is about to be created some kind 
of a division of the Peace Corps to take 
care of the returnees, to help provide 
them with jobs, to counsel with them, 
and help to get them jobs. I do not 
know of any similar setup for the young 
men who have been drafted into military 
service. The servicemen come back, and 
I do not know of any such setup in Gov- 
ernment applied directly and specifically 
for them. They are told to go down 
to the employment office. 

I also understand that the administra- 
tion is asking that Peace Corps returnees 
be given special consideration in Gov- 
ernment employment. 

Why not do the same for the men who 
have been drafted, or those who have 
enlisted in the military service? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Every city of the 
United States provides aid for boys who 
are drafted and who later come back. 

Mr. GROSS. Do they? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Even the munici- 
palities do. 

Mr. GROSS. Surely. They send them 
down to the employment office. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I do not know 
about the situation in Iowa, but there 
are veterans service agencies in nearly 
all the cities of the United States, to 
help such people. 

I might say that the Peace Corps vol- 
unteers have been aided by the private 
foundations. All of these people are in 
high demand by private industry, be- 
cause of the skills that they have ac- 
quired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, in the 
interests of saving some $20 million 
without restricting the present program 
of the Peace Corps, I urge adoption of 
my amendment. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

I believe the gentleman’s amendment 
really would be self-defeating. I have 
never been one of those who believed that 
because an organization did not spend 
all of the money given to it, and turned 
some back, we ought to cut it down the 
following year. As a matter of fact, I 
believe we should place a premium on 
turning money back. We could say it 
in effect, without saying it in so many 
words, by giving them in the following 
year what they ask for. We could say, 
“You have shown that you can use the 
money wisely. You have shown that you 
will not waste it. You have shown that 
you do not obligate the money merely to 
get rid of it. Therefore, we believe you 
are a good administrator and we will 
give you what you ask for, on the basis 
of past performance, knowing that if you 
do not need it and cannot use it you 
will turn it back” 

Everybody has praised the adminis- 
tration of Mr. Sargent Shriver, as the 
Administrator of the Peace Corps. I join 
in this praise. 

I say to the gentleman that I believe 
he has set a fine example. When he 
could not usefully use the money which 
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had been appropriated, he turned it back 
and did not ask that it be reappropriated. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. My amendment would 
cut it back to every dollar the Peace 
Corps is getting in this fiscal year. Their 
appropriation was $92 million plus, and 
they had a carryover of $3 million. They 
would get every dollar of the nearly $96 
million they are getting this year. 

Mr. HAYS. I realize that, but I think 
the crux of the matter is that the Peace 
Corps wants to expand and the countries 
in which it has located want the Peace 
Corps people. So the question becomes 
do we say to them, “You cannot expand 
a relatively small percentage,” or do we 
say, Lou have to stay where you are, 
and that is it.“ The gentleman says we 
ought to pull the Peace Corps people out 
of Gabon and pull the Peace Corps peo- 
ple out of Ghana and pull the Peace 
Corps people, I believe he mentioned, out 
of Panama. Let me say to you that I do 
not have any admiration for the ruler 
of Ghana. I do not admire him at all. 
I know he is a dictator and a Marxist 
Socialist, and, I think, is leading his 
country down the wrong road, but the 
Peace Corps people who are there are 
teaching them in the American tradition, 
and they may be able to teach the lead- 
ers of the next generation, who can help 
this country. I will say to the gentleman 
that if the early leaders of the Christian 
church from the time of St. Paul on to 
as far as you want to go had followed 
the advice that you are giving the Peace 
Corps and had quit every place they were 
persecuted in and had withdrawn and 
said, “The ruler here is a nasty so-and- 
so and these people do not deserve to 
know about Christianity,” then I expect 
the Christian church would have been ex- 
tinct a long time ago. You do not win 
by withdrawing out of places and by 
quitting, but you have to stay in there 
and fight. 

Mr.GROSS. Will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. HAYS. I will yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Our quitting was well 
demonstrated in Cuba, was it not? It is 
being demonstrated almost every day. 

Mr. HAYS. What was? 

Mr. GROSS. How we are appeasing 
and quitting. 

Mr. HAYS. Are you reversing your- 
self? Do you want to go back into Cuba 
or what? I do not quite follow your 
logic there. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. Will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Can the gentleman tell us whether any 
of the members of the Peace Corps have 
been withdrawn from assignments in 
Colombia because of conditions that 
existed there? 

Mr. HAYS. I will have to confess I 
do not know the answer to that question. 
I yield to the chairman on that. 

Mr. MORGAN. I have no information 
that anyone was withdrawn from Colom- 
bia. There may have been volunteers 
withdrawn from one project and trans- 
ferred to another location. 
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Mr. HAYS. I think, if I remember 
correctly, there was someone withdrawn 
from a certain area of the country be- 
cause of dangerous conditions. I heard 
something about that. I do not remem- 
ber the particulars. 

Mr. MORGAN. The only country I 
know of where the Peace Corps was 
terminated earlier than planned was 
Cyprus. We did remove our Peace Corps 
people from there before their tour of 
duty ended. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. BARRY. Is it not a fact that the 
present authorization before us is a 
modest increase of the Peace Corps in 
view of its growth from 1962 to 1963 and 
1964 and now for 1965? 

Mr. HAYS. Yes. I said, I think—and 
I agree with the gentleman—that it is a 
relatively modest increase in authoriza- 
tion. Of course, we do not know what 
the Appropriations Committee is going to 
do. If we adopt the gentleman’s amend- 
ment, the Appropriations Committee, if 
it follows past procedure, will cut some- 
what below the authorization. They al- 
most always do. So you might wind up 
with a lot less money than they had last 
year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. Yes. 

Mr.GROSS, What is the $115 million, 
then? The asking price? Is that it? 

Mr. HAYS. The $115 million, as the 
gentleman knows, is what we are trying 
to authorize today. 

Mr. GROSS. That is the asking price? 

Mr. HAYS. No. I do not agree it is 
the asking price, but it is the authorized 
amount. The gentleman cannot control 
what the Appropriations Committee will 
do any more than I can. We can only 
predict what it may do, and on the basis 
of past performance, no matter what 
amount is authorized, my guess is that 
they are going to cut it some. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. May I just add for 
the record, in trying to reply to the last 
criticism of our teachers by the gentle- 
man from Iowa, that the teachers the 
Peace Corps has in Ghana teach 80 per- 
cent of the school population. If we 
withdraw these people, we would open 
the educational doors to communism. 
Second, all of our teachers over there 
have A.B. degrees but do not have certifi- 
cates for teaching. Therefore, they are 
building up their own backgrounds or 
their foundations in order to come back 
to the United States and be able to 
teach in our country. 

Mr. HAYS. That is the point I wanted 
to develop a little further. Actually, as 
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a result of this Peace Corps program, we 
are gaining teachers, because a great 
many of these people who go out to teach 
there are not certificated to teach in this 
country and they find out they like it, 
and we are finding out as they come back 
that a much higher percentage of that 
group are going into teaching and are go- 
ing back to school in order to meet the 
necessary requirements to be certificated. 

Over a 10-year period of this program 
rather than siphoning off potential 
teachers, it is going to enlarge the 
teaching pool in this country. They 
will be teachers who have had experi- 
ence. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the time of year 
when young people are making their 
plans, especially those who are in their 
senior year in college. This is the time 
when the Peace Corps, if it is going to 
attract any of the youngsters in this 
year’s graduating classes has to know 
how many and where they can go. If 
this authorization is not approved at 
this time the Peace Corps will not be 
able to implement plans that they have 
with respect to recruitment. 

The Peace Corps basically trains its 
volunteers in the summer months after 
graduation from college. This is not 
totally so, but it is basically so. 

So I would say that we should pass 
this authorization as is, without re- 
ducing the amount as suggested in the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARRY. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman has made a very valid point 
about making plans now for program- 
ing Peace Corps activities in the future. 
I now refer to the argument made by 
our friend from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. As 
I listened to him it seemed to me that 
his principal argument was based on 
criticism of the United States in various 
countries around the world. Of course 
there is criticism, but I do not believe 
that this argument is relevant. I do not 
believe the gentleman can say that any 
ill feeling about America, wherever it 
may exist, can be laid to the Peace Corps. 
In fact the opposite is true. The Peace 
Corps, more than any other operation 
of our Government, has made friends for 
the United States. 

The Peace Corps in Ghana, for in- 
stance, hurts Dictator Nkrumah because 
it improves the image of America among 
the people of Ghana. 

It seems to me, too, as Mr. Shriver 
pointed out to me this morning, that if 
we keep this program going in a coun- 
try like Ghana, where English is spoken 
quite generally, we are going to force 
the Russians to go there too. They are 
bound to look bad in comparison to the 
fine young men and women who are 
going there from the United States. 

It seems to me that the program has 
vindicated itself. It has been one of 
the best managed programs in the his- 
tory of this country. The imagination 
and initiative with which Mr. Shriver 
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has administered this program has been 
a model of public administration of the 
highest order. The dedication with 
which young men and women have car- 
ried out the mission of the organiza- 
tion is an inspiration to us all. The 
modest expansion of the program con- 
templated in this bill deserves the sup- 
port of every Member of the House. I 
trust that the amendment will be de- 
feated and the bill as reported will be 
passed. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to say that I do not believe the Peace 
Corps is an end-all of our foreign policy, 
but it is a forward step in foreign policy, 
in areas where we might not always be 
welcome diplomatically. They repre- 
sent a presence in that country. And 
if we know anything about the Soviet 
Union we do know that they move into 
a vacuum if one is created. Where there 
is no U.S. presence is where they will 
bulge out that ball if you consider the 
world as a ball. The Soviets are going 
to probe for soft spots anywhere through- 
out the world, and the Peace Corps, by 
its presence prevents a vacuum and 
thwarts the encouragement of Commu- 
nist aggression. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARRY. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. If I may have the atten- 
tion of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. ALBERT], strange as it may seem, 
the longer the Peace Corps stays in 
Ghana the worse the situation gets. That 
is proven by the record. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, is the gentleman 
blaming that on the Peace Corps? 

Mr. GROSS. I say that the longer 
they stay there the worse the situation 
gets, and it is proven by the record. 

Mr. PILCHER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think there is 
a Member in this House who has fought 
the extravagance and waste as contained 
in the foreign aid program in the past 10 
years any harder than I have. 

Mr. Chairman, if the members of the 
committee will get the committee re- 
ports from around the world they will 
find that this is one of the main things 
we have been trying to achieve, going 
to the grassroots of these countries. We 
must realize that in the past few years 
the entire world has been thrown to- 
gether. Most of us are just as close to 
Tokyo this afternoon as we were to our 
State capital when I was a boy. 

Mr. Chairman, somehow, some way 
we have got to live with the world. We 
can talk about Ghana, Indonesia, and 
any of the rest of the other countries, 
but the President of the United States 
this afternoon does not have the answers 
to our world problems. The Secretary of 
State does not have the answers. No 
Member of Congress has the answer to 
our problems. 

Mr. Chairman, we have got to go from 
day to day and from week to week and 
proceed in the very best manner of 
which we are capable. We cannot quit 
and come home. These people are real 
workers. I have been out there and 
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have seen them work. They are dedi- 
cated young people. They do not belong 
to the cocktail circuit. 

Mr. Chairman, any young person who 
will go into these underdeveloped coun- 
tries and stay there for 2 years in the 
jungles of Africa, East Pakistan, or 
South America exhibits real determina- 
tion and perseverance. When they come 
back here they represent a nucleus to 
ultimately develop into the finest For- 
eign Service officers this country can ob- 
tain. 

These young people are applying their 
skill and knowledge to foreign service 
operations. They have had their edu- 
cation, not out of a book, but through 
actual experience. 

Mr. Chairman, this little $115 million 
is a very small sum indeed as compared 
to other of our foreign aid expenditures. 
I observed one road in Vietnam which 
cost practically as much as this entire 
program is projected to cost. Yet one 
cannot even ride on it this afternoon. 
We have wasted money around the 
world. There have been several rockets 
which have cost more than this entire 
$115 million. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion the op- 
eration of the Peace Corps has about 
reached its top level from the standpoint 
of personnel. I do not think we should 
go, at least for a good many years, above 
the 14,000 mark. I will oppose any effort 
to go higher than this because I do not 
want it to get topheavy as the foreign 
aid program has become. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want to see 
us tie one single amendment to this bill. 
I do not wish to see this program at- 
tached to some foreign organization 
whether it be the United Nations or 
anyone else. If this should happen then 
I am through with it. Sargent Shriver 
knows this. But as long as he is its Di- 
rector this will not happen. 

Mr. Chairman, of course the Peace 
Corps is not the answer to all questions. 
However, we all know that these people 
are going into these underdeveloped 
areas and are teaching the people which 
our diplomats have been unable to reach. 
The representatives of these underdevel- 
oped countries are not running them out. 

Mr. Chairman, let us grant them this 
$115 million. It is only a drop in the 
bucket. Let us keep the Peace Corps 
as itis. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

~ Mr. Chairman, since I am not a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
it may appear to be presumptuous on my 
part to speak for or against the measure 
now pending before the Committee of the 
Whole House. However, I feel that I may 
be able to make some contribution by 
calling to the attention of the committee 
an article entitled Training the Busi- 
ness Peace Corps,” which appeared in the 
January 1964 issue of Hawaii Business 
and Industry, a magazine published in 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Mr. Chairman, this article tells of in- 
dustry hiring the personnel and facili- 
ties of the Peace Corps training center in 
Hilo, Hawaii, because it has recognized 
the great success that it has been. 
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According to a survey conducted 
among some of the major companies 
which send more than 25,000 American 
businessmen to operate department 
stores, oil companies, and other com- 
mercial enterprises on foreign soil, 15 
percent of the missions turn out to be 
what the companies term total failures” 
and even a larger portion result in less 
than satisfactory relationships. 

To prevent occurrences which damage 
the American image abroad and lead to 
loss of confidence and diminished sales, 
more and more American companies 
seek expert help to train their employees 
before sending them to foreign posts. 

Recently the Dole Corp., the largest 
pineapple canners in the world, has 
turned to the Peace Corps for assistance 
in its new pineapple operation in the 
Philippines, which for the first time 
would require a group of Dole executives 
to live, with their families, in a totally 
foreign atmosphere. Knowing of the 
excellent reputation of the Peace Corps 
Training Center in Hilo, Hawaii, Dole’s 
management approached Dr. John Stalk- 
er, director of the Center, to devise a 
course suited to their requirements. 
Armed with the collective experience of 
Peace Corps men who have taken courses 
in the center’s 3 years of operation, Dr. 
Stalker prescribed a concentrated pro- 
gram which in 3 weeks covers a surpris- 
ingly wide range of subjects and involves 
not only the executive himself but also 
his wife in a thorough indoctrination. 

The initial group of 11 persons com- 
pleted training last December and are 
now employed in Philippines. Dole Corp. 
expects to continue with the next group 
this spring, and there is every indication 
that other firms may take advantage of 
similar programs custom-tailored by 
Peace Corps’ Dr. John Stalker, who is 
quoted in the mentioned magazine article 
as follows: 

The world is getting smaller, and our for- 
eign involvement bigger all the time. For 
a long time, the Russians had us beat, by 
sending only the most carefully groomed 
representatives abroad—people who were 
able to speak the language of the country 
fluently, and who became entirely unob- 
trusive by adopting all the customs of their 
host country. It’s time to close the gap in 
this gray-flannel war, too—and our (Peace 
Corps) facilities at the University of Hawaii 
are an effective tool to help us achieve that 
goal. 


Mr. Chairman, the Peace Corps pro- 
gram is the greatest success story in 
man’s quest for peace through human 
understanding in modern times. It has 
won enthusiastic acclaim at home and 
abroad. It has won not only the support 
of private industry, but its emulation as 
well. Surely, Mr. Chairman, this is a 
program not to be curtailed, as proposed 
by the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa, but in the light of its 
success, to be expanded. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly urge the de- 
feat of the pending amendment and pas- 
sage of H.R. 9666 as reported out by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. I take this time to as- 
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certain information and also to support 
the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, last November—I be- 
came concerned because I, too, am not a 
member of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee. I had several questions about the 
cost of the Peace Corps program and 
wrote to Sargent Shriver and received a 
very honest and a very frank reply on 
December 9. 

Mr. Chairman, there is talk of how 
much is spent for research in the Peace 
Corps and we have had information that 
$239,000 was obligated in fiscal 1963. 

Here are some of the items the money 
was obligated or expended for: We ob- 
ligated $72,449 for evaluation of the 
Peace Corps project in Nigeria to the 
Institute for International Services. 
Also obligated to the Institute for In- 
ternational Services was $18,100, and 
$14,947 was expended as of last Decem- 
ber 13 on an analysis of motives for ap- 
plying to the Peace Corps. We are 
spending money on why people join the 
Peace Corps. We have obligated $24,651 
to Cornell University for research and 
measurement of the effect of the Peace 
Corps plan national program in Peru. 
The University of Minnesota received 
$4,768 for feasibility study for research 
on volunteers and the Peace Corps 
teaching program in Ethiopia. The Uni- 
versity of Michigan received $3,550 for 
a declination study. 

Here is one I do not understand: 
Harvard University, $53,796 for a para- 
metric study of language training. Can 
someone on the committee tell me what 
that is? 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield to the gentlewoman 
from Ohio. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON, I do not 
know whether the gentleman is aware of 
the language study that Harvard is mak- 
ing. They have a very fine English study 
that is quite outstanding. They wanted 
to try it in some of the countries abroad. 
When matters of this kind are under- 
taken there have to be studies and ex- 
periments made and some research done. 
If it has been too much—the gentleman 
may consider it too much—but there al- 
ways has to be some objective, and this 
particular language training at Harvard 
is tops. 

Mr. DOLE. I thank the gentlewoman. 

Mr. Chairman, I was also concerned 
about the sacrifices advertised by every- 
body who belongs to the Peace Corns. or 
is on the Peace Corps staff. I asked Mr. 
Shriver to furnish me some information 
on this. This appears in the RECORD of 
December 13, 1963. 

I was amazed to find that John W. 
Alexander was receiving $17,500 last De- 
cember. He formerly received $13,510 
from AID agency. He is now with the 
Peace Corps. 

Edwin P. Astle, who was borrowed 
from AID, was receiving $16,400 last 
December, but on his old job was getting 
$15,900. 

Another was picked up from the staff 
of the late Senator Kefauver. He was 
receiving $17,925. 

Others are as follows. 
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Date of 
Name appointment | Starting Present Formerly employed (firm, location) Former 
to Peace salary salary salary 
Corps 
Bell, May 27, 1962 $13, 955 $16,900 | AID, Washin PEP COnennnsnonsntncacesncsnadeavnnduadsadsermupecspnbwennhes $12, 890 
Oct. 21, 1963 17, 925 17,925 | Senator Estes Kefauver, Washington, D.C.. 18, 772 
Carr, Sept. 9, 1962 14, 900 16,400 | UPI (press), Atlanta, Ga g -r 10, 400+- 
y Mar. 27,1961 11, 700 18,975 | American Society of African Culture, Ne 11, 250 
Colmen, Geo Mar. 23, 1961 13, 000 16,400 | Pan American Union, Washington, D. C 13, 000 
Colmen, Jose; May 21, 1961 14, 055 17,000 | USAF rns Research Branch) 14, 055 
8, W. Mar. 4. 1982 14. 900 16,400 | AID, Washington, P. C 13, 245 
£ 1, 1963 18, 500 18, 500 | State De t, Puerto Rico 18, 450 
Aug. 20, 1962 15, 030 16, 485 | Mutual 5 System, New 15, 000 
5, 1961 14. 300 18,975 | McKinsey & Co., Washington, D.C. 12. 000 
8, 1963 17, 925 17, 925 | P. Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton & Garrison, New York, N.Y... 15, 000 
5, 1962 18, 200 7,925 | International 3 Agency, Rome, Italy 16, 830 
18, 1963 15, 600 16, 965 | Carlton College, Northfield, Minn 15, 000 
29, 1962 17, 925 7,925 | GSA, Washington, D. C M 17, 500 
1, 1961 15, 600 18,900 | Graham Transmissions, Inc., Menomonee Falls, Wis.. 36, 500 
15, 600 16, 400 | St. Louis Country Day School, St. Louis, Vo 18, 500 
13, 730 17,900 | Jones, Day, Cockle 20, 000 
1963 19, 000 19,000 | Standard Oil Co., New York, N. 26, 500+ 
15, 1962 10, 400 16, 400 | International Development Service, 9.600 
26, 1962 17, 250 19,650 | A: Clinic, Aspen, Colo. (medical 18, 687 
15, 030 16, 965 | U.S. 555 the Navy, Wash 12, 990 
1961 13, 730 20,000 | AID, Washington, D.C. 10, 635 
15, 525 16, 500 | Defense Sup 15, 525 
18, 000 18,000 | GSA, Washington, D. C 18, 000 
16, 500 16, 500 do 15, 045 
14, 900 16,400 | Senator Claiborne Pell, 14, 275 
16, 675 17,925 | IBM, New Yi 24. 000+ 
15, 600 18,975 | Kaplan, Li 22, 000 
16, 295 17, 500 | De 15, 255 
19, 500 20, 000 24, 000 
16, 900 19, 500 | Vice President Johnson, Washington, D. CO 16, 800 
15, 600 16,965 | Communications Workers of 16, 350 
18, 500 18, 500 | Northern Illinois University, De Kalb, III. 16, 080 
18, 200 18,900 | AID, Washington, D.C. 18, 200 
535 a A) PEE. SIRE RES ESE SPSS tin 11, 45 
18, 975 18,975 | Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N 20, 000 
13, 000 16, 400 | De tof State, San Juan, P. R 11, 100 
15, 255 17,400 | AID, Bangkok, Thailand 15, 255 
11, 700 400 17, 500+- 
12, 210 16,400 | AID, Washington, 10, 645 
15, 610 18,975 | AID, Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. 12,890 
15 = 18, we ae * F. oo 
„ a Koening, 500+ 
18, 050 20, 000 AID, Washington, De Ru aes: 18, 050 
18, 200 18,000 | State of California, San Francisco, Calif_ 16, 500 
18, 450 19,650 | President Kennedy, Wash 18, 500 
20, 000 20,000 | Westinghouse Broadcasting 28, 000 
15, 600 17, 500 | Baptist General Convention of Texas, Dallas, Tex 12, 500 


We talk about the great attraction for former Peace Corps volunteershadfound at least 46 employees getting as high as 
industry. As of last December only 17 jobs in private industry. Last December $75 a day. A few of these are: 


Experts and consultants presently employed (Dec. 6, 1963) 
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That is as much as a volunteer receives 


other to evaluate the work of the Peace 


good does not necessarily make it so, no 


per month. j Corps. Why should not the ambassadors matter how often it may be repeated. 
Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the or their staffs tell us? They are on the Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
gentleman yield? ground; they ought to know whether the in opposition to the amendment. 


Mr. DOLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Now we have consul- 
tants to evaluate the work of the Peace 
Corps in various countries. This, of 
course, could not be done by an ambas- 
sador or some of his staff in that coun- 
try. We must go out and spend thou- 
sands of dollars being paid to private 
consulting firms of one description or an- 


Peace Corps is accomplishing anything 
or not. 

Mr. DOLE. Most members of the 
Peace Corps staff are not from the pri- 
vate sector. They are past or present 
Federal employees who merely transfer 
from one Federal agency to another Fed- 
eral agency, the Peace Corps. It is hard 
to determine the exact situation or the 
true picture. Just stating something is 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SELDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 3 

Mr. HAYS. I should just like to point 
out that there is not a progressive in- 
dustry, one which is moving forward and 
making a profit in the country, that does 
not evaluate, or frequently hire a con- 
sulting firm to come in and evaluate 
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their forms and their procedures to see 
if they are economic, well-planned, and 
doing things the right way. 

The Peace Corps, I think it is fair to 
point out, is using less than 1 percent of 
its funds in this program to try to find 
out how to do a good job better. 

There is another point I want to make. 
I do not really see anything wrong if you 
find a man getting $13,000 a year, if you 
think he is a good man; the only way 
you can get him is to pay him a little 
more. Comparisons are sometimes 
odious. I would not want to cast reflec- 


tions on anybody, may I say to the gen- 


tleman from Kansas [Mr. DoLE], but it 
would be interesting to find out what 
some of the people in this body made be- 
fore they came here. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, as one 
who has often offered and supported 
amendments to reduce expenditures that 
could fall in the category of foreign as- 
sistance, I find myself this afternoon in 
the unusual position of opposing the 
amendment of my colleague from Iowa 
(Mr. Gross]. 

I do so, however, because I have had 
an opportunity to see the Peace Corps 
in action in the Latin American area 
and, all things considered, I am con- 
vinced that to date they have done, in 
that area, an effective job both for the 
host countries and for the United States. 

These Peace Corps volunteers are 
working in both urban and rural areas 
of Latin America. By getting down to 
the grassroots level and living and work- 
ing with the people, they have won in 
most instances their support, their re- 
spect, and their friendship. The fact 
that every country in Latin America, 
where Peace Corps volunteers have been 
stationed, has requested additional vol- 
unteers is certainly a strong indication 
that their work has been effective. 

For almost the first time on a large 
scale, we are directly reaching the peo- 
ple. Through the Peace Corps, we are 
directly helping these people to help 
themselves and at the same time giving 
them—often for the first time—an un- 
derstanding of the ideas and ideals which 
are the foundation of democracy. 

The place where the Peace Corps plans 
its major expansion next year is Latin 
America. With the sum provided in the 
committee bill, it is my understanding 
that the Peace Corps will be able to send 
1,650 additional volunteers to that area. 
If the cut proposed by the gentleman 
from Iowa is adopted, however, I am 
informed that such an increase cannot 
be made. 

Needless to say, the Communist sub- 
versive offensive in Latin America is not 
only continuing but, in my opinion, is 
being stepped up. If Peace Corps vol- 
unteers are countering, even to a small 
degree, Communist subversive efforts in 
that area, then their existence and our 
support of them there is justified. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the defeat of the 
amendment of the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Gross] and the adoption of the 
committee bill. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words. 
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Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
legislation and in opposition to the 
pending amendment. 

With regard to the bill which is before 
the committee at this time, I think it is 
quite clear from the report and the testi- 
mony of those who appeared before the 
committee which considered the legis- 
lation that a case has been well made for 
the pending bill. There is absolutely 
no denying the fact, at least from the 
evidence which has been presented be- 
fore us, that a fine, an excellent job has 
been done by this agency, not only by its 
personnel in the field but by its admin- 
istrative people and certainly the Direc- 
tor, Mr. Shriver. 

There has been a very fine case made 
that we have more Americans who de- 
sire to volunteer than can properly be 
placed because of financial limitations. 
It is also clear without denial that we 
have more requests from recipient coun- 
tries who are beneficiaries of this pro- 
gram than can possibly be filled under 
the present program. So we have a well 
supported request on the part of the 
administration for an increase from 10,- 
500 personnel to 14,000; and with an at- 
tendant increase in authorization from 
$102 to $115 million for the next fiscal 
year. 

Mr. Chairman, by the same token that 
the case for the pending legislation is 
well supported and well made, and made 
without denial, it must be said likewise 
the case for the proponents of the 
amendment on the other hand is equally 
as bad because there is absolutely no 
evidence that has been presented before 
this committee to substantiate the re- 
quest for the amendment—nothing in 
the way of reduced personnel, and noth- 
ing in the way of reduced salaries, and 
nothing in the way of reduced programs 
or, in other words, no evidence to which 
anybody could intelligently apply his 
judgment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the best way to 
characterize what the proponents of 
this amendment are saying is that the 
best way to make progress when you are 
doing a good job is not to do any more 
than you did last year. 

Mr. n, I cannot think of any- 
thing more illogical. I submit, there- 
fore, that the amendment ought to be 
defeated and the pending bill ought to 
be passed without amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am a man of faith. 
I am sure that is true of all my col- 
leagues. No great work is done in this 
world unless the doer is strong in faith. 
I have faith in the future of Africa. I 
have faith in the future of Latin America 
and, Mr. Chairman, I have faith in the 
future of all the lands and all the peoples 
of the world. I am sure the faith of all 
my colleagues is as strong as my own. 
7 1 5 are in this body no persons of little 

aith. 

Mr. Chairman, if the committee should 
now adopt the pending amendment, it 
would be a retreat from the faith that 
is our strength and our guide. We are 
looking forward to more Peace Corps 
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volunteers going into Afriza this coming 
year. They have done a tremendous job 
in Africa. Even in countries that at 
times have seemed not too friendly to 
us, the Peace Corps volunteers have been 
popular both with persons of high posi- 
tion in Government and with the rank 
and file. They have done a tremendous 
job for us. They have glorified by their 
deeds the American image. The adop- 
tion of this amendment would mean a 
decrease, instead of an increase, in the 
number of Peace Corps volunteers in 
Africa, and these are decisive months in 
the effort to win the hearts and the 
minds of the peoples of the African 
countries. We can afford no backward 
steps. 

Mr. Chairman, the adoption of this 
amendment would take the very soul 
out of this legislation. It would be a vote 
of disapproval of the Peace Corps. It 
would be a vote of retreat. As the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Hays] said, we would naturally expect 
any authorization to be cut somewhat in 
the appropriation process, and if this 
amendment were adopted, the Peace 
Corps would go out in the coming year 
not with more money and greater 
strength, but less. Instead of paying 
tribute to the Peace Corps for the out- 
standing work it has done, with accom- 
plishments that have won the admira- 
tion of the world and painted the Ameri- 
can image in imperishable hues, we by 
the adoption of this amendment would 
be doing nothing less shabby than giving 
the Peace Corps a kick and a slap. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
is crushingly defeated and I do hope that 
the bill itself is unanimously passed. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. There 
are thousands of men and women now 
serving overseas as Peace Corps volun- 
teers and many more who are seeking an 
opportunity to do so. These people con- 
stitute a resource which the United 
States should make full use of. The 
problems of the relations of the United 
States with other nations are both ur- 
gent and difficult. The means available 
for dealing with these problems are lim- 
ited. The Peace Corps has already 
demonstrated its usefulness and its 
potential has not been fully utilized. It 
would be false economy to restrict or cur- 
tail the assistance which the Peace Corps 
volunteers are able and ready to pro- 
vide in dealing with the difficult and 
frustrating problems which confront it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. NatcHer, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H.R. 9666), a bill to further amend 
the Peace Corps Act—75 Stat. 612—as 
amended, pursuant to House Resolution 
641, he reported the bill back to the 
House. 
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The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman 
opposed to the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman 


qualifies. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Gross moves to recommit the bill, 
H.R. 9666, to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs with instructions to adopt the follow- 
ing amendment and report the bill back to 
the House forthwith: On the first page, line 
6, strike out “$115,000,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof the figure 895,963,971“. 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the motion to 
recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground a quorum is not 
present, and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 90, nays 309, answered “pres- 


ent” 1, not voting 32, as follows: 
[Roll No. 56] 
YEAS—90 
Abbitt Dole Nelsen 
Abele Dorn Norblad 
Abernethy Dowdy Pillion 
Alger Foreman Pool 
Andrews, Ala. Gathings Quillen 
Ashbrook Goodling Reid, II 
Auchincloss Grant Robison 
Avery Gross Roudebush 
Baring Gurney Saylor 
Becker Haley Schadeberg 
Beermann Hall Schenck 
Belcher Harrison Short 
Bennett, Fla. Harsha Siler 
Bennett, Mich. Hoeven Skubitz 
B Huddleston Smith, Calif. 
Betts Hutchinson Snyder 
Bolton, Jensen Stinson 
Oliver P. Johansen Thomson, Wis. 
w Kilburn Tuck 
Broyhill, Va. King, N.Y. Utt 
Byrnes, x Van Pelt 
Casey Laird Waggonner 
Clancy Latta Westland 
Clawson, Del Lipscomb Wharton 
Collier McCulloch Whitten 
Colmer McLoskey Williams 
Cramer Martin, Nebr. Wilson, Bob 
Cunningham Michel Wilson, Ind 
Curtis Minshall Winstead 
Derounian Moore 
Devine Mosher 
NAYS—309 
yres Boland 
Addabbo Baldwin Boling 
Albert Barrett Bolton, 
Anderson Barry Frances P 
Andrews, Bates Bonner 
N. Dak. Battin Brademas 
Arends Beckworth Bray 
Ashley Bell Brock 
Ashmore Blatnik Bromwell 
Aspinall Boggs Brooks 


Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Calif. 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Buckley 
Burke 
Burkhalter 


Forrester 


Hays 
Heal 


ey 
Hébert 
Hechler 
Hemphill 
Henderson 


Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Johnson, Wis. 
Jonas 

Jones, Mo. 
Karsten 


Karth 
Kastenmeier 
Kee 

Keith 


McMillan 


Olsen, Mont. 
Olson, Minn. 
O'Neill 
Ostertag 
Patman 
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Thompson, La. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Thompson, Tex. 
Toli 

Tollefson 
Trimble 
Tupper 

Tuten 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van Deerlin 
Vanik 

Vinson 
Wallhauser 
Watson 

Watts 

Weaver 
Weltner 


Zablocki 


ANSWERED “PRESENT"—1 


Everett 


NOT VOTING—32 


Bass 

Brown, Ohio 
Bruce 
Chenoweth 
Davis, Tenn. 


Derwinski 
Donohue 
Elliott 
Finnegan 
Hoffman 


Jarman 
Jones, Ala. 
King, Calif. 
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Mathias O'Brien, Ill. St. Onge 
Meader Osmers Sheppard 
Montoya Passman Teague, Calif. 
Morse Reifel hite 
Morton Roberts, Ala. Wright 
Nix Rogers, Colo. 

So the motion to recommit was 
rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Passman for, with Mr. King of Cali- 
fornia against. 


Mr. Hoffman for, with Mr. Morse against. 
Mr. Reifel for, with Mr. Teague of Call- 


fornia against. 


Mr. Everett for, with Mr. Davis of Tennes- 
see against. 
Mr. Derwinski for, with Mr. Rogers of Colo- 


rado against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. St. Onge with Mr. Meader. 

Mr. Jones of Alabama with Mr. Bruce. 
Mr. Roberts of Alabama with Mr. Horan. 
Mr. White with Mr. Osmers. 

Mr. Holland with Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Wright with Mr. Brown of Ohio. 
Mr. Montoya with Mr. Mathias. 

Mr. Donohue with Mr. Chenoweth. 

Mr. Sheppard with Mr. O’Brien of Illinois. 
Mr. Nix with Mr. Finnegan. 

Mr. Elliott with Mr. Jarman. 


Mr. GRAY changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, on this 
vote I voted “yea.” I have a live pair 
with the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Davıs]. If he were here, he would vote 
“no.” I withdraw my vote of “yea” and 
vote “present.” 

Mr. BURTON of Utah changed his vote 
from “yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin changed 
his vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 


Speaker, on this vote I demand the yeas 
and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentlewoman 
from Ohio demands the yeas and nays. 
Members in favor of taking this vote by 
the yeas and nays will rise and remain 
standing until counted. [After count- 
ing.] Fifty-seven Members have arisen, 
not a sufficient number. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of an identical Senate bill 
(S. 2455) to amend further the Peace 
Corps Act (75 Stat. 612), as amended. 
cae Clerk read the title of the Senate 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
3(b) of the Peace Corps Act, as amended, 
which authorizes appropriations to carry out 
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the purposes of that Act, is amended by 
striking out 1964“ and 8102, 000,000 and 
substituting 1965 and “$115,000,000", re- 
spectively. 


The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 9666) was 
laid on the table. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, it 
is a source of grave disappointment and 
concern for many of us who in complete 
sincerity voted to recommit the bill to 
committee for the purpose of cutting ap- 
propriations to last year’s level, were now 
denied the opportunity to go on record in 
favor of the bill. I voted for the bill, but 
since it was a voice vote my “aye” vote 
will not show on the record. 

I have voted against the Peace Corps 
for the past 3 years because I have felt 
we should keep its spending within 
bounds until it could justify increased 
appropriations by its record of accom- 
plishments. I had hoped that this year 
I might add my vote on record in support 
of the Peace Corps. This was denied me 
because in the choice between the pro- 
gram with spending at last year’s level 
and the increased spending for this year, 
I chose to cast my vote for economy. 

I voted to support the Peace Corps pro- 
gram this year because personal inquiry 
of many in the field suggest that this pro- 
gram was perhaps the most effective of 
any program in the foreign aid field. 
From one person in the field, I received 
this reply to the question, “Do you be- 
lieve the Peace Corps should be ex- 
panded?” 

I don't think I would like to see the pro- 
gram expanded because I feel the efficiency 
will be decreased with the ratio of expansion. 
While numbers of positions to be filled are 
relatively small, they can be filled with great- 
er care and therefore the countries served 
will be better satisfied. When mass quotas 
are being striven for you will find more 
square pegs in round holes. We, for instance, 
are an agricultural group. The Extension 
Service here was expecting experts in agri- 
culture and home economics. Out of the 26 
volunteers in this project there are perhaps 
6 who could qualify as any kind of agricul- 
ture expert, or home economics expert, and 
of these, none has any training in tropical 
agriculture with which we are dealing within 
about 50 percent of the area. 


Therefore, Mr. Speaker, based on se- 
rious research into this program, seeking 
information from those who are in the 
know, I supported the program, but pre- 
ferred that it not be expanded until the 
maximum use could be made of those 
who are in the field. For the record I 
want my vote to show that I favor the 
program but prefer economy to hasty in- 
crease in its size which conceivably could, 
be, and in some areas is, not in the inter- 
est of effectiveness, 
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THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
MUST ACT NOW 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. . Mr. Speaker, today 
we are faced with the question of wheth- 
er you and I and other Members of the 
House of Representatives are to maintain 


this Congress, the legislative branch of 


our Government, as an equal and coordi- 
nate branch with the Supreme Court and 
the executive. We must decide this issue 
now. 

Mr. Speaker, I know there is no one 
who loves the House of Representatives 
more than yourself, not even our late 
Speaker, the Honorable Sam Rayburn. I 
truly believe that on consideration we 
should do as I feel sure he would have 
done and call on this Congress now to 
declare in no uncertain terms that this 
House of Representatives under the Con- 
stitution does have “sole and exclusive 
right to judge the elections, returns, and 
qualifications of its Members”; that it al- 
ways has and will continue to jealously 
guard that right. 

Then, Mr. Speaker, if you wish, it 
might be said that “the advice” of the 
Court in the Georgia and Texas cases 
was sound and that in our own way and 
in our own good time you expect the 
Congress will follow such advice and 
spell out exact guidelines that we may 
have orderly elections and stability of 
government in the future. 

On the 19th day of February, following 
the Supreme Court decision in the Geor- 
gia case, I introduced House Resolution 
628, now before the Committee on Rules, 
and House Resolution 629, now before 
the Committee on House Administration, 
copies of which I include in the RECORD. 
Each of these resolutions would put the 
House of Representatives on record as 
insisting on its “sole right to judge the 
elections, returns and qualifications of 
its Members,” as provided by the Con- 
stitution. 


Subsequent to the introduction of 


those resolutions there have. been per- 
sistent reports that the Supreme Court 
would hold up final judgment in the Tex- 
as case and that the Judiciary Commit- 
tee of the House, in turn, would report 
out a bill setting up by statute re- 
quirements for substantially equal dis- 
tricts. The order by the Court in the 
Texas case tends to confirm that report. 
I quote that order: 


SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 


(Martin et al v. Bush et al., appeal from the 
U.S. District Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of Texas—No. 675—Decided, March 2, 
1964) 

Per curiam. 

The motion to affirm is granted and the 
judgment is affirmed on the authority of 
Wesberry v. Sanders, 376 U.S. 1, without prej- 
udice to the right of the appellants to apply 
by April 1, 1964, to the district court for 
further equitable relief in light of the pres- 
ent circumstances including the imminence 
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of the forthcoming election and “the opera- 
tion of the election machinery of Texas” 
noted by the district court in its opinion. 
The stay heretofore granted by Mr. Justice 
Black is continued in effect pending timely 
application for the foregoing relief and final 
disposition thereof by the district court. 

Mr. Justice Clark joins this disposition, 
but upon the grounds stated in his separate 
opinion in Wesberry v. Sanders, 376 US.—. 

Mr. Justice Harlan and Mr. Justice Stew- 
art would reverse the judgment below for 
the reasons stated in their dissenting opin- 
ions in Wesberry v. Sanders, 376 U.S.—. 


Mr. Speaker, in simple language, the 
Court said in that case: 

If you will acknowledge our supremacy 
by coming into our web and filing a request 
for equitable relief, we will permit one 
more—to us—unconstitutional election in 
Texas. 


Since I last addressed myself to this 
subject I have had some further check 
made of the records. 

Congress has always jealously guarded 
the right guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion, article I, section 5, clause I, which 
provides: 


Each House shall be the judge of elections, 
returns, and qualifications of its own Mem- 
bers. 


Each House has dealt with its own 
contested election cases since the First 
Congress. From 1789 down through 
1951, some 541 election contests were 
decided by the House, an average of al- 
most 7 cases per Congress—History 
of the House of Representatives, House 
Document No. 246, 87th Congress, Ist 
session, page 28. From 1789 to about 
1960, approximately 150 contested elec- 
tion cases have been considered by the 
Senate—Senate Election, Expulsion and 
Censure Cases, 1789 to 1960, Senate Docu- 
ment No. 71, 87th Congress, 2d session, 
page VII. 

No one could describe what is in- 
volved here better than Mr. Joseph Story, 
who said: 

Such authority is lodged exclusively in the 
legislative body because, if lodged in any 
other than the legislative body itself, its 
independence, its purity, and even its exist- 
ence and action may be destroyed or put into 
imminent danger. (Commentaries on the 
Constitution of the United States, Joseph 
Story, fifth ed., 1891, vol. 1, pp. 604-605.) 

The propriety of each House being the 
judge of these matters is very obvious. No 
power external to the House could decide 
them without an intrusion upon the ques- 
tion of its organization, which would be 
fatal to its freedom and independence, The 
right of the House, as a body, to determine 
upon the rights of each Member to a place 
in that body is so obvious that it needs no 
comment. (The Constitution of the United 
States, J. R. Tucker, 1899, vol. I, p. 427.) 
(See also, “The. Powers of Government, A 
Commentary on the Constitution of the 
United States,“ Bernard Schwartz, 1963, pt. 
I, p. 102.) 

CHAOS AHEAD—-UNLESS WE ACT 

Mr. Speaker, though the Court ap- 
parently graciously allowed the State 
of Texas to go along with what to it is an 
unconstitutional law, one more time, the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Texas case, if exception is not taken by 
the House of Representatives, could well 
result in the defeat in a State at large 
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race at any other time in that State of 
many of the ablest and finest Members 
of Congress. 

The same applies to Maryland and 
even in Georgia, for the Court could just 
as well set aside the new redistricting act 
as the old one. 

Next week it may be your State. If 
left alone the Supreme Court could pick 
State delegations off one at a time, ad 
infinitum. We must speak now and 
pass such resolutions as House Resolu- 
tion 628 and House Resolution 629. 
Only in this way can we give any sta- 
bility to this body and prevent the Con- 
gress from being a mere appendage of 
the Supreme Court, with power only to 
appropriate funds. Even that right 
could just as well be taken over by this 
Supreme Court, if left to the will and 
inclination of those in control of the 
Court. 

Mr. Speaker, significant in the prevail- 
ing opinion of Justice Black in the 
Georgia case is the following: 

The appellant brought this action * * * 
asking that the Georgia statute be declared 
invalid and that the appellees, the Governor 
and secretary of the State of Georgia, be en- 
joined from conducting elections under it. 


And in the concluding paragraph, as 
follows: 

While it may not be possible to draw con- 
gressional districts with mathematical pre- 
cision, that is no excuse for ignoring our 
Constitution’s plain objective of making 
equal representation for equal numbers of 
people the fundamental goal for the House 
of Representatives. 


Mr. Speaker, if that opinion contain- 
ing the first paragraph with its reason- 
ing is to stand, the next thing we know 
the Supreme Court might well claim the 
right to order by mandatory injunction 
that the Director of the Mint issue 
money and make appropriations, not- 
withstanding the clear provision of the 
Constitution reserving the right to the 
Congress: 

To coin money and regulate the value 
thereof * * * to lay and collect taxes 
pay debts * * * and borrow money. 


Mr. Speaker, if the last paragraph is 
permitted to stand, there can never be a 
Congress with any degree of stability, for 
at any time the Supreme Court can de- 
clare the law of any State providing for 
the election of Members of Congress by 
districts unconstitutional. 

I do not say the Congress should not 
pass legislation providing for contiguous 
and nearly equal districts. If the Con- 
gress does that, and in fact the Congress 
provided such requirement until 1929, 
such actions would be within the provi- 
sions of the Constitution and there will 
be some stability from census to census. 

If the Supreme Court is permitted to 
get by with this claim for power, there 
will be no limit as to what they can de- 
mand the next time and there can be 
no stability, for there could well be a new 
decision each 2 years. Never before has 
a Supreme Court made such a claim; but 
never before has a Congress recognized 
any such right in the Court. 

Mr. Speaker, let us rise to the stature 
of those who preceded us in the House 
of Representatives. 
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Let us live up to those great Ameri- 
cans who created this Nation and keep 
inviolate the three separate and equal, 
coordinate branches of Government, the 
legislative, judicial, and executive. 

I am sure the House, when faced with 
the question of seating Members, will 
exercise its right. I believe the Supreme 
Court knows that. We need to act now, 
however, to clear the air and to push 
back further claims of power by the Su- 
preme Court. 

The texts of the resolutions follow: 

H. Res. 628 


Resolved, That the Rules of the House of 
Representatives be, and they are hereby, 
amended by inserting after rule VIII a new 
rule, as follows: 

“Rute VIIIa. In the exercise of its power 
specifically granted by section 5 of article 
I of the Constitution to be ‘the judge of 
the elections, returns and qualifications of 
its own Members’ the House shall seat as 
Representatives those persons, otherwise 
qualified, determined by the House to be 
duly elected in accordance with the laws of 
their respective States notwithstanding the 
determination of any court as to the validity 
of any such law.” 


H. Res. 629 


Whereas, under the Constitution of the 
United States, the House of Representatives 
is the sole judge of qualifications of its own 
Members; and 

Whereas the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of Wesberry against San- 
ders, numbered 22, October term, 1963, in 
the decision rendered on the 17th day of 
February 1964, has attempted to usurp this 
power granted by the Constitution of the 
United States specifically to the House of 
Representatives: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives does here and now declare its intention 
to seat as Representatives in Congress other- 
wise qualified Members-elect whom the 
House of Representatives may determine to 
have been duly elected in accordance with 
the laws of their respective States. 


MEDAL OF HONOR FOR JOHN F. 
KENNEDY 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill authorizing the 
President to award posthumously the 
Congressional Medal of Honor to our 
late and beloved President, John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy. In support of this leg- 
islation, I have also filed with the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary several resolu- 
tions urging such action. These resolu- 
tions have been adopted by various 
organizations and local government ju- 
risdictions in my congressional district 
and its immediate area. 

Spearheading this drive in the 25th 
District are members of the Disabled 
American Veterans, Frank C. Marpe 
Chapter 44 of West Covina. I think it 
pertinent to point out that their ad- 
miration for and allegiance to John Ken- 
nedy was not sparked for the first time 
on that dark day last November, and 
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their action should not be construed as 
simply a reaction to grief. 

True, when the assassin’s bullet 
crashed into the President it lodged for- 
ever in the hearts of chapter 44’s mem- 
bers. But this was true of countless 
Americans who loved John Kennedy not 
only for the great man he was, but be- 
cause he was also America as embodied 
in our Nation’s highest office. 

Mr. Speaker, on February 22, 1963, 9 
months to the day before that fateful 
Friday in Dallas, the Frank C. Marpe 
chapter awarded to President Kennedy 
its certificate of honor for his distin- 
guished service in behalf of disabled vet- 
erans. The plaque which was presented 
to him bore his image and carried his 
immortal words: Ask not what your 
country can do for you; ask what you can 
do for your country.” 

Because of pressing Presidential duties, 
John Kennedy was unable to receive this 
award in person and he sent the follow- 
ing letter of regrets to Mr. Gale T. Corn- 
well of Covina, the chapter commander: 

DEAR COMMANDER CORNWELL: Through the 
kindness of Congressman CAMERON, I have 
received the certificate of honor that has 
been awarded me by the Frank C. Marpe 
Chapter 44 of the Disabled American Vet- 
erans. I am particularly pleased and compli- 
mented by this honor and hope you will 
convey my thanks to all who participated in 
this thoughtful gesture. 

On the occasion of your annual installa- 
tion meeting, I want also to extend greetings 
and best wishes to all of you. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 


Today, Mr. Speaker, chapter 44 is 
again seeking an award for John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy. Along with millions of 
other Americans, its members believe 
that our fallen leader is unquestionably 
deserving of our Nation’s highest mili- 
tary tribute, the Congressional Medal of 
Honor. 

The chapter’s reasons for so believing 
are set forth in the following resolution: 

Whereas John Fitzgerald Kennedy served 
the Armed Forces of the United States of 
America with exceptional honor, distinc- 
tion, and heroism beyond the call of duty; 
and 

Whereas John Fitzgerald Kennedy con- 
tinued to serve his country as a Member of 
the House of Representatives and U.S. Sen- 
ate; and 

Whereas John Fitzgerald Kennedy became 
President of the United States of America 
and Commander in Chief of the Nation's 
Armed Forces in 1960; and 

Whereas in November 1963, President John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy died in the service of 
our country; and 

Whereas John Fitzgerald Kennedy personi- 
fies all the qualities called for in the award- 
ing of this Nation's highest military honor: 
Now, therefore, be it declared, that I, Ron- 
ALD B. CAMERON, Congressman from the 25th 
Congressional District, State of California, 
join the members of the Disabled American 
Veterans, Frank C. Marpe Chapter 44 of West 
Covina, Calif., in urging Congress to consider 
posthumously awarding the Congressional 
Medal of Honor to John Fitzgerald Kennedy, 
who gave his full measure of devotion to 
his country in the battle for the freedom of 
all men. 


Identical resolutions have been 
adopted by the county of Los Angeles 
and the cities of Azusa, Baldwin Park, 
Covina, El Monte, Glendora, Industry, 
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Irwindale, Los Angeles, San Dimas, Wal- 
nut, West Covina, and Whittier. 

Resolutions have been adopted by Car- 
penters Local Union 1507 of El Monte 
and the Los Angeles County District 
Council of Carpenters. Local 1507 has 
also urged adoption by the California 
State Council of Carpenters and the Los 
Angeles Building and Construction 
Trades Council. 

Mr. J. A. Beirne, international presi- 
dent of the Communications Workers of 
America, has given his personal endorse- 
ment to the resolution and has advised 
that copies of it will be forwarded 
throughout the United States and to all 
districts and locals of the CWA, along 
with the suggestion that it be considered 
for adoption. 

Members and delegates, representing 
all 13 posts of the Canadian Legion in 
southern California and Nevada, unani- 
mously passed a resolution tendering 
their support to the DAV resolution be- 
cause they feel that John F. Kennedy 
displayed the highest ideals of love and 
devotion a man can feel for his country. 

At a recent meeting of the Disabled 
American Veterans, State executive com- 
mittee, department of California, a spe- 
cial resolution was adopted asking all 
disabled American veterans to join 
Frank C. Marpe Chapter 44 in urging 
Congress to consider awarding posthu- 
mously the Medal of Honor to John 
Kennedy. 

Mr. Speaker, in introducing my bill 
authorizing the President to award post- 
humously the Congressional Medal of 
Honor to John Fitzgerald Kennedy, I 
think it fitting to insert at this point in 
the Recorp portions of an eulogy which 
was delivered on November 25, by Dr. 
Grayson Kirk, president of Columbia 
University: 

We honor the memory of John Kennedy 
because he was a man of courage. He knew 
instinctively the importance of this quality 
among leaders. He wrote discerningly about 
it, in order that we might all be more aware 
of our national need for men who possessed 
it. In his youth he demonstrated that, in 
his own character, it was stronger than even 
the primal instinct for self-preservation. In 
his maturity he did not flinch from decisions 
that he knew would evoke hostility and abuse 
from men whose vision of the Nation's wel- 
fare was narrow, selfish, and distorted. First 
among all leaders he faced the terrible risk 
of nuclear war in order to protect the basic 
national interests of the people whom he had 
sworn to protect and defend. 

But his was not the blind courage in face 
of danger which, happily, comes to many 
men in time of crisis. His was the courage 
derived from the intelligent evaluation of 
all facets of a complex and perilous situation 
and fortified by the strength of basic con- 
victions. His was the courage of intelligence, 
the courage that goes beyond that of many 
intelligent men who, faced with a grave and 
unpleasant problem, lapse into the agony of 
* and the error of impulsive judg- 
ment. 

Though as a young man he offered his 
life for his country, his final gift of this, 
the most precious of man’s possessions, was 
more than a supreme sacrifice just in defense 
of his country. He wanted his country to be- 
come a land in which our democratic ideals 
would be more fully realized, a land in which 
we and our children could take ever greater 
pride, a land in which the old dreams of 
mankind might at last be realized. And he 
gave up his life because despicable and selfish 
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men, hating this prospect, so filled the atmos- 
phere with their venom that one mean crea- 
ture became their tool and their agent. Now 
that the deed is done, and our President is 
gone, their protestations of innocence and 
even of grief ring hollowly upon our ears. 
John Kennedy died because he wanted a bet- 
ter America. Consciously he fought them, 
knowing as he must have, what the risks 
were. Bravely he died, not so much for the 
America of today as for the America of the 
future. 

John Kennedy had more than courage and 
intelligence. He had compassion. Born to 
wealth and, had he so chosen, a life of ease 
and indolence, he elected a career of public 
service, one in which he could put his talents 
to work for his fellow men. Just as he was 
proud of the great qualities and achieve- 
ments of his country, he was deeply troubled 
by the inequities and inequalities which still 
persisted in a society ostensibly dedicated to 
their elimination. He was troubled, too, by 
the new injustices, the new hazards of life 
that grew out of social and technological 
change. 

And because he was a man of compassion, 
he grieved over these cancers in the body 
politic. And because he was a man of ac- 
tion, he strove to excise them and to heal 
their wounds. And because he was a deter- 
mined man, not content to allow an affluent 
society to be so afflicted, he died. 

Today as we refiect, with gratitude upon 
those great qualities, this constructively di- 
rected energy, this vision of what our coun- 
try might be and must become, we must ask 
ourselves what good, what possible benefit, 
we as a people can derive from this man's 
life, what lessons we may take to our hearts 
from this crushing tragedy. Our grief must 
be tempered with the resolution that the 
sacrifice was not vainly made, that out of 
our national sorrow there may come some 
good, that from the shrine of this blood- 
stained soil in Arlington there may come a 
chastened and better America. In no other 
way can we justify to him what he did for 
us. 


RURAL RENEWAL PROGRAM PUZ- 
ZLES “DISTRESSED” REGION 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend my remarks, 
and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, within the 
past week there has occurred a rather 
startling example of bureaucracy at its 
worst in our Department of Agriculture 
which has increased its numbers since 
1960 to 122,000—1 Federal worker for 
every 28 farms. Further, the Ozarks can 
no longer claim discrimination, for bet- 
ter or worse, politically or in “pilot pro- 
grams.” 

On February 24, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Freeman announced: 

The inauguration of a new program of 
loans and technical assistance to help local 


people develop the resources of low-income 
farming areas. 


He termed the program “rural re- 
newal,” and said it would prove to be 
“the best single program technique for 
getting at the areas of severe poverty in 
rural America.” The five pilot areas 
selected were Little River County, Ark.; 
Walton and Holmes Counties, Fla.; Mon- 
roe and Appanoose Counties, Iowa; 
Mineral and Hardy Counties, W. Va.; 
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and Dallas and Hickory Counties in 
southwest Missouri. 

Secretary Freeman’s program listed 
several specific needs in Missouri’s Dal- 
las and Hickory Counties. The reaction 
from those two counties was something 
less than enthusiastic. 

Rather than enumerate these com- 
ments myself I am placing in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorp an article in the 
Springfield, Mo., Leader and Press of 
Tuesday, February 25, 1964, and a Sun- 
day, March 1, 1964, farm page editorial 
on the same subject. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not wish to suggest 
that all the employees in the Department 
of Agriculture are responsible for such 
bungling ineptitude. The mistakes that 
have been made in the announcement of 
this program are very clearly mistakes 
which have been made at the policymak- 
ing level within the Department. Ap- 
parently, after their studies were com- 
pleted the policymakers were not curious 
enough to go back and see what the two 
counties had been able to do without 
waiting for new Federal programs. 

I suggest Mr. Speaker that there are 
too many chiefs and too few warriors in 
Mr. Freeman’s empire. With 122,000 
employees it would seem that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture would have had suffi- 
cient staff here in Washington to avoid 
such o comedy of errors, on what was 
labeled “the best single program tech- 
nique for getting at the areas of severe 
poverty in rural America.” 

Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, I call at- 
tention to the request by the spokesman 
for the city and Hickory County seat in 
Missouri, Hermitage, who said: 

If the Government would quit advertising 
the idea that we're so distressed here, we 
wouldn't be. 


The newspaper articles follow: 


From the Springfield (Mo.) Leader and 
Press, Feb. 25, 1964] 
COMMUNITIES PROPOSED FoR PROJECTS ALREADY 
CoMPLETED—NEw RURAL RENEWAL PRO- 

GRAM PUZZLES DISTRESSED REGION 


HeERMrrace.—A good many residents of this 
Pomme de Terre resort area were still a bit 
puzzled today over the designation of 
Hickory and Dallas Counties for develop- 
ment under a new Federal “rural renewal 
program.” 

In an announcement from Washington 
last night, Secretary of Agriculture Orville 
Freeman said the two counties are to re- 
ceive aid under “the new program of loans 
and technical assistance to help local people 
develop the resources of low income farm- 
ing areas.” 

Freeman said plans call for “water systems 
at Weaubleau, Hermitage, Owens, Cross 
Timbers, and Preston.” 

But residents pointed out today that 
Hermitage already has a water system, and 
Weaubleau voted bonds last year to finance 
its part of a water and sewer system. And 
Weaubleau developments are contingent on 
accelerated public works funds the town 
hopes to obtain from the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Joe Adams, rural renewal program leader 
for this area, said today that possibilities of 
a water system in the Owens community 
near the Pomme de Terre Dam have been 
explored, but nothing has been established 
in regard to Federal financing of a system. 

He said there has been some talk of a 
water system at Cross Timbers, but that the 
community “hasn’t gotten around to de- 
veloping a request up to this time.” 
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Adams, head of the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration for southwestern Missouri, has 
been working in the areas mentioned for 
Federal aid, and said some other communi- 
tles not listed in the release from Washing- 
ton are in need of assistance. He noted that 
Wheatland needs a new sewer system. 

In the Washington announcement, Secre- 
tary Freeman noted that Dallas and Hickory 
Counties are areas of extremely small sub- 
sistence farming operated usually on a part- 
time basis.” He noted that about 95 percent 
of the farms are “small scale, part time,” and 
that about “55 percent of the families have 
incomes of $3,000 or less per year.” 

Freeman said the six areas were selected 
for pilot programs because they “are repre- 
sentative problem farming areas in various 
sections of the country.” 

Freeman’s plan reportedly calls for senior 
citizens and nursing homes for Wheatland 
and Urbana, a community center at Urbana, 
a briquet and charcoal plant, expansion of 
two existing marinas on Pomme de Terre 
Lake, and the development of a trailer park. 

However, citizens of Urbana already have 
opened a community center in an old school 
building, and a new five-unit senior citizens 
housing project at Wheatland has been sub- 
mitted for approval by an independent 
builder, Garland Deem, of Wheatland. An- 
other developer is reportedly interested in 
building a senior citizens project in Urbana. 

Adams said he understood that the owners 
of the marinas are considering building an- 
other big marina on the lake. They are pri- 
vately owned. 

There are at present no plans for Preston, 
Adams said. 

Freeman said the program for rural renewal 
will be administered largely through the 
Federal public agencies, and the Federal aid 
will be administered by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture on a pilot basis. 

Congress appropriated $1.2 million for the 
pilot program in the 1964 budget. 

Six areas in the United States have been 
listed as coming under the rural renewal pro- 
gram. They are the two Missouri counties, 
one county in southwest Arkansas, two coun- 
ties each in Florida, West Virginia, and Iowa, 
and an area in New Mexico. 

Freeman noted that each of the designated 
areas has about 100,000 people, and that there 
is very little off-farm work in the areas to 
supplement farm income. This is a chronic 
problem,” he said. 

Technical aid is to be given to local and 
private leadership in “surveying the re- 
sources, drawing up overall development pro- 
grams" and planning the projects, he noted. 

He said loans to public agents will enable 
them to supplement private and public 
sources of credit needed to finance the proj- 
ects. Funds also will be available to localities 
for necessary technical aid. 

A spokesman in Hermitage said today, how- 
ever, that he had heard nothing about the 
program until yesterday, and that it appears 
that those to be benefited will be the ones 
who put in the facilities. He said Hermitage 
has not asked for Federal aid. 

“If the Government would quit advertising 
the idea that we're so distressed here, we 
wouldn't be,” the spokesman concluded. 


[From the Springfield (Mo.) Leader and 
Press, Mar. 1, 1964] 
Goors Are To LAUGH At—Nor Cry 
(By Tom A. Ellis) 

No doubt about it, somebody goofed— 
somebody or several bodies, As a result, 
Secretary of Agriculture Orville Freeman 
looked more than a bit silly, and Missouri 
Senators Stuart Symington and Edward V. 
Long, hardly less so last Monday in an- 
nouncing the Federal rural renewal program 
for Hickory and Dallas Counties. 

Paradoxically, the program seems promis- 
ing, and the three officials were close to 
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right, but just far enough wrong on more 
than enough points to make the whole an- 
nouncement sound absurd. 

If many people in the two counties were 
surprised by the whole thing, they had a 
right to be; the announcement was badly 
timed as well as ill-advised. Actually, con- 
siderable work already has been done on this 
new program and some benefits are becom- 
ing evident, even though many of the citi- 
zens of the area didn't make the connection 
between what was promised and what has 
been and is being done. 

The rural renewal plan was conceived 
some months ago in the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, and the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration was designated to administer it. It 
was planned strictly as an experimental ven- 
ture, and six areas in the United States were 
chosen for pilot projects, with an appro- 
priation of $1.2 million for the trial. 

The areas chosen were rather widely dis- 
persed, Hickory and Dallas Counties being 
the only ones in Missouri. 

Of the $1.2 million appropriation, $950,000 
was set up as a loan fund, $50,000 for ad- 
ministration, and $200,000 for technical as- 
sistance, which includes such matters as 
surveys of possible developments, need, etc. 

The amount available for Missouri’s two 
counties were severely handicapped from the 
start because, of that $950,000 loan fund, 
none is available since Congress specified it 
can be lent only to public agencies with tax- 
ing powers. Missouri probably has no more 
than one such agency, its State park board. 

When the program was established, Joe 
Adams of Springfield, one of the old veterans 
of FHA, was chosen for the job, and trans- 
ferred out of the Greene County FHA office, 
where he had been supervisor for years. 
That was last September, and Adams felt he 
had made some genuine progress to the goal 
of the program. 

The goal? To establish a local setup to 
eliminate chronic rural underemployment or 
unemployment in the area chosen, in order 
to strengthen family farming and increase 
farm income. It was also to stabilize and 
improve, conserve and develop natural re- 
sources of the area as much as possible. 

If that sounds idealistic and a bit absurd, 
it really isn’t in its application potentials, as 
some results already achieved and some con- 
templated would tend to indicate. The 
trouble is the distortion in the Washington 
announcement. For just a few examples— 

The Washington claim—and it could have 
been an error in transmission—is that the 
areas affected have approximately 100,000 
population each. On the face of it, that 
would deny need, for adjacent counties with 
combined population of 100,000 normally 
have a degree of prosperity. Imagine how 
Dallas and Hickory countians, together num- 
bering hardly more than a tenth of that, 
would hoot the report. 

According to Washington, the new plan 
was to construct water systems in Weau- 
bleau, Hermitage, Owens, Cross Timbers, and 
Preston. With a million of that $1.2 million 
beyond reach for the purposes, and with the 
remaining $200,000 to be spent on not the 
one, but in six such projects—well, what 
does that sound like? 

Making it even more ridiculous, Hermitage 
already has a water system; Weaubleau has 
already voted bonds for one; Cross Timbers 
has talked of one, has even run a survey and 
had an engineering report, but because of 
its small population, talk is probably as far 
as Cross Timbers will go, at least for some 
time. As for Owens and Preston, the Wash- 
ington report of their projected water sys- 
tems was news to them—incredible, impos- 
sible, therefore ridiculous news. 

As for the Washington claim of a charcoal 
briquet plant, that sounded more possible 
and more hopeful, and the rumor has been 
spreading in the area, which has enough 
wood and labor to supply a dozen such plants. 
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But, commented Adams thoughtfully, “I 
have tried to run that rumor down. I haven't 
found a vestige of truth in it.” So where 
did Washington get it? 

Adams was on a spot, yet couldn't even 
protest. When the big boss over all Federal 
agricultural programs says something, it’s 
hardly politic for a relatively small job em- 
ployee a thousand miles in the hinterland 
to call him a liar, or even to point out 
errors. 

Pressed for a statement, Adams couldn't 
deny the inaccuracies of the announcement, 
but he did admit cautiously that the “tele- 
gram may have been a bit inaccurate, but 
that’s because they lacked details.” 

Nevertheless, he also offered some de- 
fenses: 

Weaubleau, it’s true, has voted bonds for 
a water and sewer system, but that system 
will never be built without financial assist- 
ance being sought from Uncle Sam. And that 
assistance will be part of the ridiculed rural 
renewal program's plans. 

Wheatland hooted at the plan for a five- 
unit senior citizens housing, said it already 
had one underway. But the hooter, Builder 
Garland Deem, is financing that through 
FHA loans under its new senior citizens 
housing program, which is also a part of the 
overall rural renewal plan. 

The same thing is true of the proposed 
housing unit for senior citizens in Urbana. 
Two of them are being planned, but Adams 
opined that not more than one will be built, 
and that one, if built, will probably be FHA- 
financed. 

Citizens protesting that they’d never heard 
of the program until the Washington an- 
nouncement were undoubtedly telling the 
truth, yet the program has been underway 
for some time in the two counties. 

Protests also were heard that the program 
would benefit only the ones putting in the 
new facilities, and that the Government 
should “quit advertising here.” Also it was 
claimed the idea that we're distressed that 
“no one had asked for it (the program).” 

But someone did ask for it—the county 
courts of both Dallas and Hickory Counties 
requested the program. 

If it works as intended, as planned, most 
citizens will benefit in one way or another. 
As for the need—well here are a few statistics 
from surveys run in the two counties: 

Dallas County: 

Population down from 11,523 in 1940 to 
9,334 in 1960. Of the county’s 1,516 farms, 
195 gross less than $2,500 a year, 331 gross 
less than $5,000 a year, and 223 gross less 
than $10,000 a year, leaving only 61 with a 
gross income of more than $10,000 out of 
which to pay all operating costs, taxes, and 
living costs. In fact, the median farm in- 
come is $1,361 annually; median family farm 
income, $1,416 a year. 

With 1,500 farms operating in a county 
of 9,300 population, it’s obvious that agri- 
culture is the backbone of the economy; and 
with a $1,416 median farm income, it’s 
equally obvious that prosperity is not wide- 
spread. 

Without some sort of help, the future isn't 
bright, either. There are 331 boys and 330 
girls to graduate from the county’s high 
schools in the next 3 years. If half the boys 
and a fifth of the girls seek jobs in the 
county, that will add 75 newcomers to the 
labor force each year—a labor force already 
15 percent unemployed in the county. 
Nearly a fifth of the county’s population is 
more than 65 years old, and most of those 
are either on social security or old age as- 
sistance. 

Hickory County: 

Of the county’s 793 farms, 111 have less 
than $2,500 gross income; 218 more range 
from $2,500 to $5,000, and 109 more have 
less than $10,000, with only 35, or about 4.4 
percent of the total, having gross incomes 
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of more than $10,000. The median farm in- 
come in the county is $1,320; the average 
$1,363. Population has declined from 6,506 
in 1940 to 4,516 in 1960, or 15 percent. 

As of the moment, boys and girls graduat- 
ing from high school have no more hope of 
employment in Hickory County than in 
Dallas County. And a full 10 percent of the 
county’s population is dependent on some 
form of public assistance—twice the State 
average. 

Now as for the future, the construction of 
the big Pomme de Terre dam and impound- 
ment promises a great deal in the way of 
recreation—recreation for people who will 
come and spend their money. That's a 
bright star of hope that could even exceed 
present dreams in the area. 

But there is more than that—more than 
just helping the people putting in those rec- 
reational and other facilities. Most of the 
farmland in both counties is productively 
poor, but certainly not beyond reclamation. 
A good grass and legume program, built on 
renewed soil fertility, could support strong 
livestock industries in both counties—beef 
and dairying. 

That could be of incalculable value in 
economic—rehabilitation sounds stark and 
rather depressing, but it is the word— 
rehabilitation of the agriculture of the 
two counties. How many tens of thou- 
sands of tons of fertilizers and lime will 
be required is fantastic to consider, but bro- 
ken down, farm by farm, is not impossible— 
in fact, is imperative. 

That requires far more credit than has 
been available, but the very fact that Uncle 
Sam is moving in to help is a hopeful sign. 
FHA, Production Credit Association, and 
other farm loan agencies will follow—if they 
are wanted. Credit will also be available— 
indeed, already is—for commercial invest- 
ments to promote and take advantage of 
leaders in both counties and showing keen 
interest. Adams thinks—and this is one 
topic on which he can talk freely. 

All right, so somebody goofed. Without 
defending him—for he has goofed on other 
things, too—nevertheless fair reflection 
should convince Ozarkers that Secretary 
Freeman probably never heard of Hickory 
and Dallas Counties before, knows no more 
about them than Ozarkers know about Po- 
dunk Center, Ga. (or is Podunk Center in 
Oregon?) 

It was not an intentional distortion, just a 
damfool boner—sure, somebody goofed. 
Hickory and Dallas countians have every 
right to open their mouths in a belly-busting 
guffaw. 

And maybe good old Ozarks pride was 
ruffied at the mention of economic need. It 
may be even further ruffled by what has been 
published here. 

But closing eyes to poverty and hoping it 
will go away never works. And opening the 
family economic closet of Dallas and Hickory 
Counties was not an attempt by this news- 
paper to exhibit their bugaboo skeletons or 
to ridicule their people. Our sole purpose is 
to open eyes to reality, ears to that knocking 
at the door. 


ADDRESS BY CHIEF JUSTICE 
CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 


Mr, JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
brought up to respect and revere the 
American system of government. To me 
that meant that equal parts of my re- 
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spect were given to the three separate 
branches of our Government. 

Since coming to the Congress, I have 
had the opportunity to observe all three 
branches more intimately than is the 
privilege of all but a handful of Amer- 
ican citizens, those who have served on 
the highest level of our Federal Govern- 
ment. 

None of our branches is perfect, I re- 
gret to say, being composed of imperfect 
humans. At times I have cause to la- 
ment the excesses of the executive, the 
tortured constructions of the Constitu- 
tion reached by the High Court, and, 
unhappily, the occasional floundering 
of the legislature. 

But each of these separate branches 
can rise to great heights, and it is then 
that the genius of America stands out in 
undiminished glory. 

One such moment of greatness in our 
national life came on an occasion 25 
years ago today when all three branches 
of our world-renowned form of govern- 
ment came together in this Chamber to 
commemorate the sesquicentennial of the 
opening session of the First Congress. 

I was present on that day, March 4, 
1939, and along with the combined com- 
pany present, President Roosevelt and 
his Cabinet, Vice President Garner and 
the Senate, and the Supreme Court, led 
by its famed chief, Charles Evans Hughes, 
we heard the latter make one of the 
greatest speeches in the history of this 
noble Nation. 

I cannot hope to improve upon it by 
embellishment here; so I will merely in- 
sert Chief Justice Hughes’ magnificent 
speech at this point in the Recorp, for all 
the present generation Americans to see 
what a thousand percent patriotic speech 
looks like: 

ADDRESS BY CHIEF JUSTICE CHARLES EVANS 
HUGHES, OF THE UNITED STATES 
(Delivered at the 150th anniversary meeting 

of the Ist Congress of the United States, 

March 4, 1939) 

Mr. President, Mr. Vice President, Mr. 
Speaker, Members of the Senate and House 
of Representatives, members of the diplo- 
matic corps, ladies and gentlemen, I thank 
Senator Barkley from the depths of my heart 
for his very generous words. 

Gentlemen of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, the most significant fact 
in connection with this anniversary is that 
after 150 years, notwithstanding expansion 
of territory, enormous increase in popula- 
tion, and profound economic changes, despite 
direct attack and subversive influences, there 
is every indication that the vastly prepond- 
erant sentiment of the American people is 
that our form of government shall be pre- 
served. 

We come from our distinct departments of 
governmental activity to testify to our unity 
of aim in maintaining that form of govern- 
ment in accordance with our common pledge. 
We are here not as masters but as servants, 
not to glory in power but to attest our 
loyalty to the commands and restrictions 
laid down by our sovereign, the people of the 
United States, in whose name and by whose 
will we exercise our brief authority. If as 
such representatives we have, as Benjamin 
Franklin said, no more durable preeminence 
than the different grains in an hourglass,” 
we serve our hour by unremitting devotion 
to the principles which have given our Gov- 
ernment both stability and capacity for 
orderly progress in a world of turmoil and 
revolutionary upheavals. Gratifying as is 
the record of achievement, it would be ex- 
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treme folly to engage in mere laudation or 
to surrender to the enticing delusions of a 
thoughtless optimism. Forms of government, 
however well contrived, cannot assure their 
own permanence. If we owe to the wisdom 
and restraint of the fathers a system of gov- 
ernment which has thus far stood the test, 
we all recognize that it is only by wisdom 
and restraint in our own day that we can 
make that system last. If today we find 
ground for confidence that our institutions 
which have made for liberty and strength 
will be maintained, it will not be due to 
abundance of physical resources or to pro- 
ductive capacity, but because these are at 
the command of a people who still cherish 
the principles which underlie our system 
and because of the general appreciation of 
what is essentially sound in our govern- 
mental structure. 

With respect to the influences which shape 
public opinion, we live in a new world. 
Never have these influences operated more 
directly, or with such variety of facile instru- 
ments, or with such overwhelming force. 
We have mass production in opinion as well 
as in goods. The grasp of tradition and of 
sectional prejudgment is loosened. Postulates 
of the past must show cause. Our institu- 
tions will not be preserved by veneration of 
what is old, if that is simply expressed in the 
formal ritual of a shrine. The American 
people are eager and responsive. They listen 
attentively to a vast multitude of appeals 
and, with this receptivity, it is only upon 
their sound judgment that we can base our 
hope for a wise conservatism with continued 
progress and appropriate adaptation to new 
needs 


We shall do well on this anniversary if the 
thought of the people is directed to the 
essentials of our democracy. Here in this 
body we find the living exponents of the 
principle of representative government—not 
government by direct mass action but by rep- 
resentation which means leadership as well 
as responsiveness and accountability. 

Here the ground swells of autocracy, de- 
structive of parliamentary independence, 
have not yet upset or even disturbed the 
authority*and responsibility of the essential 
legislative branch of democratic institutions. 
We have a national Government equipped 
with vast powers which have proved to be 
adequate to the development of a great na- 
tion, and at the same time maintaining the 
balance between centralized authority and 
local autonomy. It has been said that to 
preserve that balance, if we did not have 
States we should have to create them. In 
our 48 States we have the separate sources of 
power necessary to protect local interests and 
thus also to preserve the central authority, 
in the vast variety of our concerns, from 
breaking down under its own weight. Our 
States, each with her historic und 
and supported by the loyal sentiment of her 
citizens, afford opportunity for the essential 
activity of political units, the advantages of 
which no artificial territorial arrangement 
could secure. If our checks and balances 
sometimes prevent the speedy action which 
is thought desirable, they also assure in the 
long run a more deliberate judgment. And 
what the people really want, they generally 
get. With the ultimate power of change 
through amendment in their hands they are 
always able to obtain whatever a preponder- 
ance and abiding sentiment demands. 

We not only praise individual liberty but 
our constitutional system has had the unique 
distinction of insuring it. Our guarantees of 
fair trials, of due process in the protection 
of life, liberty, and property—which stands 
between the citizen and arbitrary power— 
of religious freedom, of free speech, free press 
and free assembly, are the safeguards which 
have been erected against the abuses threat- 
ened by gusts of passion and prejudice Which 
in misguided zeal would destroy the basic in- 
terests of democracy. We protect the fun- 
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damental right of minorities, in order to save 
democratic government from destroying it- 
self by the excesses of its own power. The 
firmest ground for confidence in the future 
is that more than ever we realize that, while 
democracy must have its organization and 
controls, its vital breath is individual liberty. 

I am happy to be here as the representa- 
tive of the tribunal which is charged with the 
duty of maintaining, through the decision of 
controversies, these constitutional guaran- 
tees. We are a separate but not an independ- 
ent arm of Government. You, not we, have 
the purse and the sword. You, not we, deter- 
mine the establishment and the jurisdiction 
of the lower Federal courts and the bounds 
of the appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court. The Congress first assembled on 
March 4, 1789, and on September 24, 1789, as 
its 20th enactment, passed the Judiciary 
Act—to establish the judicial courts of the 
United States—a statute which is a monu- 
ment of wisdom, one of the most satisfactory 
acts in the long history of notable congres- 
sional legislation. It may be said to take 
rank in our annals as next in importance to 
the Constitution itself. 

In thus providing the judicial establish- 
ment, and in equipping and sustaining it, 
you have made possible the effective func- 
tioning of the department of Government 
which is designed to safeguard with judicial 
impartiality and independence the interests 
of liberty. But in the great enterprise of 
making democracy workable we are all part- 
ners. One member of our body politic cannot 
say to another: “I have no need of thee.” We 
work in successful cooperation by being true, 
each department to its own functions, and all 
to the spirit which pervades our institutions, 
exalting the processes of reason, seeking 
through the very limitations of power the 
promotion of the wise use of power, and find- 
ing the ultimate security of life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness, and the promise of 
continued stability and a rational progress in 
the good sense of the American people, 


THE MASS TRANSIT BILL 


Mr. OLIVER P.BOLTON. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, in January of this year I 
pointed out that the administration and 
the leadership of the House were mis- 
takenly blaming the Republican minor- 
ity for unnecessarily obstructing the ad- 
ministration’s legislative program. This 
to me was interesting, in view of the 
10-to-5 command of the Rules Commit- 
tee held by the majority and the 256 to 
177 majority held by the Democratic 
Party in the House. 

Last night, however, I was amused to 
hear on Joe McCaffrey’s Today in Con- 
gress“ that in his press briefing yester- 
day the Speaker had admitted that the 
House leadership was holding one of the 
key administration bills in the Rules 
Committee because they lacked sufficient 
Republican votes to pass the bill. 

Despite the interesting illogic that al- 
most 60 percent of the House needs the 
help of another 10 percent in order to 
get 51 percent of the votes, I am proud, 
as a Republican, that the Speaker is 
willing to recognize the facts of life in 
this instance. 

Of course, it is an interesting com- 
mentary that despite the President’s 
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plea in his state of the Union message 
this year that the— 

Congress discharge the public business 
with clarity and dispatch—voting each im- 
portant proposal up or voting it down but at 
least bringing it to a fair and final vote. 


The House leadership refuses to fol- 
low the President’s plea and has de- 
termined to govern by secret poll of the 
full membership. 

Speaking as one Republican, I had, of 
course, hoped that the mass transit bill 
would see the light of day on the floor of 
the House so that the philosophy which 
it contains could be openly illumined for 
all America to see. But if the pleasure 
of seeing this proposition for even great- 
er centralism resoundingly defeated on 
the floor is to be denied, I feel great 
pride, as a Republican, that the Speaker 
gives us the credit for its defeat. 

A careful study of this legislation will 
clearly reveal the true philosophy of this 
administration. This is not a transit 
bill alone. This is the keystone in the 
arch of Federal domination of every 
urban area in these United States. 

It was not without reason that the 
major part of the minority report was 
entitled, “The Federal Mayor of Main 
Street.“ Were this bill to be enacted, 
there would be neither a city council nor 
a county executive who could resist the 
mailed fist blandishments of the Housing 
and Home Finance Administration. 

There is no question that a major 
transportation problem does exist in 
some areas of this country, but each 
problem is unique unto itself and calls 
for a different solution in almost every 
case. Moreover, rather than opening 
the gateway to a program that could 
easily cost $10 billion to $20 billion in 
Federal funds, most—if not all—could 
be handled on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, though I find 
your mathematics difficult to follow, and 


though I find it surprising to find you- 


so unresponsive to the pleas of our 
President to vote up or down each 
measure on its own merits, nevertheless, 
as one Republican who spent many 
weeks considering this bill, I must say 
that I applaud your announcement that 
this bill is dead. 
Thank you, Mr. Speaker. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks in the RECORD on 
the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


PANAMA CANAL: REPRESENTATIVE 
FLOOD ADDRESSES HOUSE ON 
MONDAY, MARCH 9, 1964 
Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 

Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 

tend my remarks at this point in the 

RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, among the most gravely im- 
portant problems facing the United 
States are those relating to the Panama 
Canal controversy and interoceanic ca- 
nals generally. Since January 9, 1964, 
the date of the Panamanian assault on 
the Canal Zone, these incidents have pro- 
voked the interest of our people, the 
Members of Congress, and in the high- 
est official circles including the executive 
branch of our Government. 

For years preceding the incidents of 
the January lawlessness and disorder, my 
scholarly and most distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. FLoopl, has given public utterance ` 
in the most comprehensive and penetrat- 
ing language and an analysis of inter- 
oceanic canal problems. The CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of the House is replete 
with his speeches on the subject. More 
than anything else, these addresses dealt 
in evidentiary facts reflecting knowledge 
of the problem. His well-prepared dis- 
cussion of the situation prepared our ex- 
ecutive officials in meeting with dignified 
calm, the hysterical and calumnious 
charges made on the part of Panama- 
nian leaders following the outbreak. 

Members of the Congress who have 
studied the addresses of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, Representative 
FLoop, on conditions in Panama have ob- 
served that since the January outbreak 
he has been silent in Congress except for 
brief comments on specific angles of the 
problem. Nevertheless, many Members 
have consulted him and he has always 
generously given them advice and the 
benefit of his conclusions drawn from his 
vast storehouse of knowledge of this sub- 
ject. Next Monday, March 9, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, Representative 
Ftoop, will make another major address 
dealing broadly with the canal question 
and will recommend the action that our 
Government should take which would 
aid materially in solving the canal crisis 
and also present a formula for future 
canal policy. 

Mr. Speaker, I trust that as many 
Members of this body as possible, espe- 
cially those who have made statements 
recently on the canal controversy or who 
are members of appropriation and in- 
vestigating committees will be present 
and they are invited to hear our highly 
esteemed colleague, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. FLoop], make his 
next major address on Monday, March 9, 
and each Member is welcome to partici- 
pate in the discussions that his remarks 
will undoubtedly provoke upon this criti- 
cal problem facing our Nation. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR UN-AMERI- 
CAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
was astonished to learn just a short time 
ago that earlier this afternoon the House 
acted on a resolution on appropriations 
for the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. This morning a member of my 
staff was advised that the House Admin- 
istration Committee had not yet acted 
on this resolution, and it appears that 
final action was not taken until shortly 
before the session began today. Fur- 
ther, the whip’s office advised that the 
only matter scheduled for floor action 
today was the Peace Corps bill. 

I am confident the appropriations 
resolution was handled in an orderly 
fashion, but I wonder why it was neces- 
sary to shroud this matter in such se- 
crecy, to rush it through with no notice— 
is it because some Members may be 
ashamed of the appropriation itself? 
or because of the large amount? or 
feared some debate might result? 

My colleagues are all well aware of my 
opposition to the practices of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, and 
of my intended challenge of appropria- 
tions. I want to make clear that if 
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resolution, I would have voted “no.” 


THE REPUBLICAN CHALLENGE: A 
CALL TO LEADERSHIP—A PRO- 
POSAL FOR THE REPUBLICAN 
PARTY TO BECOME THE MAJOR- 
ITY 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, last eve- 
ning before the Economic Club of New 
York one of our former distinguished 
colleagues, the present Governor of 
Pennsylvania, William W. Scranton, ad- 
dressed a group. At this time I would 
like to put into the Recor his speech, 
which is entitled, “The Republican Chal- 
lenge: A Call to Leadership—A Proposal 
for the Republican Party To Become the 
Majority.” 

THE REPUBLICAN CHALLENGE: A CALL TO 
LEADERSHIP—A PROPOSAL FOR THE REPUB- 
LICAN Party To BECOME THE MAJORITY 

(An address by William W. Scranton, Gover- 
nor of Pennsylvania, before the New York 
Economic Club, March 3, 1964) 

The United States today is a curious mix- 
ture of success and failure; strength and 
weakness; fulfilled promise and disappoint- 
ing underperformance. 

The time is appropriate to examine those 
failures, those weaknesses, and that under- 
performance. But in so doing, we must also 
offer a clear choice for more effective Amer- 
ican performance in the future. 

This Nation has launched the world’s 
greatest technological revolution, while over 
4 million of our workers are without the 
skills to participate in it. 

History’s highest standard of living has 
been forged here, and amidst the plenty our 
pockets of poverty appear all the more gro- 
tesque. 

It seems certain that conquering the moon 
is imminent, but the transportation of com- 
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muters from city to suburb becomes a more 
tangled mess each passing year. 

We shall soon put a Negro astronaut into 
space, but our national conscience blushes 
because we cannot always seat a Negro teen- 
ager at a drugstore counter for a hamburger 
and Coke. 

We build the highest skyscrapers in the 
world, but the cities that sprawl out from 
their foundations are increasingly checkered 
with jungles of squalor, crime and social 
tension. 

Our soil produces history’s most lush har- 
vest, but we struggle day by day to prevent 
the bounty from destroying the farmer who 
produced it. 

We have made health a national fetish, but 
as the most vitamin-pilled people in the 
world last year we spent only 92 cents per 
capita on cancer research. 

Some 35 of every 100 American high school 
graduates go on to college, but we can’t 
help wondering how much genius we have 
frittered away among the other 65. 

We know that our society now depends 
upon higher learning, and yet soon just one 
of our universities will be able to absorb 
every Ph. D. graduated by all of our uni- 
versities. 

With great—and frequently justifiable— 
pride we talk of our commitment to equal 
opportunity, but yet, in 1962, 300,000 chil- 


tion. 

We sing of “America the Beautiful,” but 
yet we pollute the air, poison the water, and 
goble up the open green spaces as though 
we do not expect to give birth to another 
generation. 

We point with alarm at the signs of weak- 
ened private morals and eroded spirituality, 
but we prefer to sweep under the rug any 
disturbing evidence of public immorality. 

The preceding catalog of inconsistencies in 
American life—and many others that could 
be mentioned—leads inevitably to one ques- 
tion: Why? 

Our democracy is politically deadlocked. 
Our Republic, though it has survived, and 
even frequently, magnificently reacted to a 
changing world, has not yet fully met its 
modern potential. 

Part of the blame we can perhaps assign 
to business, to labor, to the churches, or to 
one part or another of the private sector. 
Yet, that assignment will not fulfill the in- 
dictment. In our pluralistic society we 
know that only our government of law, be- 
cause only it represents all the people, must 
in the final analysis redress any imbalance 
caused by the other elements. 

In other words, inasmuch as American 
society has failed part of its responsibility, 
American Government must in large meas- 
ure be held accountable. Insofar as it is 
accountable and how it can meet today’s 
problems is what I wish to discuss tonight. 

It is my contention that America can no 
longer refuse to take a good, hard look at our 
political institutions. 

In that self-examination, I believe we shall 
find that, not only in its roots, but in its 
relevance to today’s real world, our basic 
system is sound, 

The roots of that system—and the roots 
of the Constitution which articulated it— 
sprang to life in the God-given right of men 
to be free and self-governing. 

That God-given right remains valid 
throughout all time. A society which by 
the day grows more complex does not lessen 
man’s need to control his own destiny. Far 
to the contrary, it reinforces that need and 
makes more pitiful and painful the failure 
to realize it. 

Because the Constitution of the United 
States makes no mention of the combustion 
engine, does not mean that its framers made 
it incapable of guiding a nation which today 
depends upon 75 million automobiles. Let 
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us remind ourselves that neither did the 
Constitution mention horses and buggies. 

No, today’s political or governmental dead- 
lock cannot be blamed on the system. The 
real blame must fall on how we have applied 
the system. 

An intricate part of that application of 
our governmental system lies in the two- 
party political system. Though unmentioned 
in our Constitution, the two-party political 
system grew up naturally as a logical way to 
get the pro-and-con, the give-and-take at- 
mosphere which American life demands, 

Our political parties are, in many ways, 
curious creatures. 

Both of them are formed through the alli- 
ance of men, their loyalties, their aspira- 
tions, their emotions, their highest ideals, 
their basest desires. 

In the course of history, each party is pro- 
pelled toward a peculiar role in American 
politics. Conviction, opportunity, conniv- 
ance, political skill, happenstance—all of 
these have contrived to determine on the 
shifting national scene which party has 
stood as the majority and which as the mi- 
nority. 

The fact is that in almost every moment of 
the past 32 years the Democratic Party has 
been the majority party in America. 

The fact is that the time has come to say 
that, by the rules of the game, that majority 


ures which dot the national landscape. 

The fact is that the deadlock built within 
the Democratic Party is the chief reason for 
today’s deadlock in American democracy. 

The forces which have combined to be- 
come the Democratic Party are forces which 
by their very nature collide. It is a party of 
dreams, on the one hand; and of reaction on 
the other. 

The party when it dreams has noble 
thoughts of shining cities, equal opportuni- 
ties, and social progress. The party when it 
governs is hamstrung by its reactionaries, 
who smash the dreams. 

In the more than three decades that the 
Democrats have governed America as the 
majority party, only when crisis threatened 
to consume the Nation has it been able to 
break the deadlock. 

Franklin Roosevelt was able to push 
through New Deal proposals at the height of 
the depression. He was not able, in the en- 
tire 12 years of his term, to bring to life a 
single new measure in the field of civil rights. 
The reactionary wing of his party refused to 
permit it. 

Denial of civil rights to the American 
Negro has, of course, been a critical short- 
coming of our society for many years—in- 
cluding the years of the Roosevelt admin- 
istration. But, until recently, this has been 
a “quiet crisis.“ By its very nature, the 
Democratic Party has been incapable of 
dealing with a social crisis in the kindling 
stage. A roaring fire is demanded before 
they can act, and in the case of civil rights 
they cannot act even now. 

What is the upshot of this deadlock? 

The liberal and theoretical wing of the 
party, frustrated by continued impotence 
has resorted to proposals more notable for 
their trappings than for their relevance to 
real problems. 

Take a striking example. 

The proposal to establish a Federal Cabi- 
net-level Department of Urban Affairs. 

Unable to solve the very real social prob- 
lems that threaten to smother American 
urban life, the Democratic Party was finally 
forced to this showcase scheme. A scheme 
that offered no real help for the cities, and 
yet at the same time threatened to clutter 
up the Federal Government with another 
bureaucratic octopus. 

Let a good Democrat be our witness on 
that last point. 
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George Kennan, a Democrat and distin- 
guished diplomat and scholar, testifying be- 
fore a Senate committee on policy ma- 
chinery in 1960 said: We have already been 
too prodigal in the dispensing of Cabinet 
status, and we should certainly not add an- 
other official of Cabinet rank unless we find 
this to be absolutely necessary. * * To 
create a cabinet larger than the President 
can use as an intimate agency of his author- 
ity is to impair the value of the Cabinet as 
an institution.” 

This view, unfortunately, is but a voice 
crying in the wilderness of the Democratic 
Party. Time after time that party has re- 
sponded to problems with answers which 
not only are not solutions, but have the ad- 
ditional bad effects of needlessly proliferat- 
ing the Central Government and doing vio- 
lence to our federal system. 

All of this because of the deadlock within 
pain party. A deadlock, incidentally, which 

with superb vision by the 
late President Kennedy. 

It is said that the President had planned 
to try a reformation of his own party at the 
national convention in Atlantic City this 
August. His dramatic attempt to break the 
deadlock included an effort to strip power 
from the reactionary elements of the party. 
This, he hoped, would make possible a real- 
istic party platform, and enable him to 
translate that platform into law if victory 
came in the fall election. 

That plan, and the vision behind it, died 
with the young President. The party with 
the built-in deadlock has lost its champion 
of reform. 

The Democratic Party has gone back to 
the sterile approaches which for 30 years 
have failed to solve our most pressing na- 
tional problems. 

The first sign of this return came with the 
new Federal budget. 

First, that document bowed to conserva- 
tive elements in the party by appearing to 
show a decrease in Government spending. 
But then, to keep warm the spirits of the 
liberal enthusiasts, word was spread that the 
magic interworkings of the budget provided 
for no decrease at all. 

Likewise, in the recent tax bill we have 
seen the effects of the Democratic deadlock. 
Tax reform joined expenditure cuts on the 
scrap heap, and only the politically attrac- 
tive tax cut was enacted. 

Nowhere today, however, are the calami- 
tous results of the deadlock more apparent 
than in the struggle for effective civil rights 
legislation. I confess to tremendous pride 
in my fellow Republicans in the House of 
Representatives. They got civil rights out 
of committee and they voted 4 to 1 in favor 
of the bill. Without their votes the Demo- 
cratic majority would have once again been 
unable to act. 

Where, then, stands the Republican Party 
in relation to this deadlock which for three 
decades has stymied our progress? 

Is there any evidence that the Republican 
Party if it were to become the majority could 
effectively lead America and avoid the pres- 
ent dreary impasse? 

In the first place, I believe that when the 
history of this era is finally written, men 
who treasure the Federal system and the 
American concept of checks and balances 
will rise to cheer the Republican Party. 

For the sake of principle—and in the face 
of bitter political attack from the opposi- 
tion—Republicans have stood their ground 
whenever the majority party has threatened 
our basic Federal system. 

So far as it has gone, this has been a noble 
performance, and every Republican should 
be proud of it. J 

But equally certain, we must realize that, 
however necessary and however worthwhile, 
this by its nature has been a defensive fight. 

What, we may fairly ask, is there in the 
Republican Party which indicates an ability 
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to go on the offensive and solve the very 
real problems still faced by this great Na- 
tion? 

A great part of the answer can be found 
in the people who today form the grass- 
roots, the foot soldiers, of the Republican 
Party from one end of America to another. 

They are tired of losing. They are tired 
of being in the minority. They are tired of 
seeing their leaders outmaneuvered, outvoted 
and outpoliticked by the opposition. They 
are tired of being always on the defensive. 
They are tired of being cast in a negative 
role. 

And I don't blame them. 

It's time the Republican Party in this 
Nation looked to its great past and planned 
its great future. It’s time the Republican 
Party became once again the majority in 
America. 

We are the conservative party in this Na- 
tion and we are proud of it. But we are a 
conservative party which understands what 
Edmund Burke meant when he said that “a 
state without the means of some change, is 
without the means of its conservation.” 

The Republican Party has not battled all 
these years to preserve the American Fed- 
eral principle because we believe it should 
be put in a museum. 

We fought to save that principle because 
we believe that it is just as capable of guid- 
ing America today as it was when this Na- 
tion was founded, We believe that it is just 
as sound today as it was 100 years ago when 
the Republican Party first struck out boldly 
to lead this Nation and to meet its vital 
needs. 

The Republican Party gave us the Morrill 
Act which set up the land-grant colleges— 
the schools that became our great State uni- 
versities of today, renowned the world over 
for the excellence of their teaching and their 
research. 

But the Republican Party did not put the 
Federal Government into the business of 
running the State universities. 

The Republican Party pledged, in its very 
first platform—the one upon which Lincoln 
ran—to build a railroad to the Pacific. It 
redeemed that pledge. But it did not put 
the Federal Government into the railroad 
business. 

On and on the record runs. Through all 
the years the Republicans served the Nation 
as the majority party, they made their best 
contributions when they were conserving 
America’s principles by solving America’s 
problems. 

I contend that the Republican Party can 
do so again today. 

The question is how? 

First we must reject out of hand two 
equally impossible alternatives. 

We are not interested in “me-tooing” the 
Democrats, in the prayerful hope that it will 
help seduce what Gifford Pinchot, one of my 
Pennsylvania predecessors, used to call the 
“stomach vote.” 

Tt is our contention that the deadlocked 
Democratic Party has accomplished very 
little that is worth “me-tooing.” 

This generation of Republicans ought to 
attack the Democratic record, not because 
our opponents have done too much, but be- 
cause they have failed to meet the clear and 
pressing needs of American society. 

The second impossible alternative which 
Republicans must reject is “do-nothingism.” 

They must make it clear that they do not 
believe America’s problems will disappear if 
we all merely wrap ourselves in the stars 
and stripes. They must make it clear that 
true conservatives will have nothing to do 
with the forces of reaction. 

Republican willingness to become the 
majority party demands that Republicans 
show evidence of foresight and courage and 
imagination to the American people. 

This Nation wants to hear from the Re- 
publican Party that if it leads America, 
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America will lead the world—not only in 
military strength, but also in domestic 
progress. 

Let me offer but one example. 

Republicans believe in a strong Federal 
Government, but they also believe in strong 
State governments. Why? Surely not 
merely because it is traditional. 

The whole point of Republican insistence 
on strong State governments is the Repub- 
lican belief that State government can in 
many areas accomplish more and do the job 
better than the Central Government can. 

To prove that contention more than a 
platitude, the Republican Party must devise 
imaginative and exciting means to give the 
State governments the financial strength to 
conquer many of the grim problems that 
threaten our society. 

For instance, why can't the Federal Govern- 
ment turn over to the States a percentage of 
the taxes now collected by Washington? 

Why can’t we devise a method of expand- 
ing the State's share of the national tax 
dollar? 

The answer is that of course we can. 

We can devise a hundred different bold 
new attacks on the problems of America and 
we can do it without going outside the 
framework of the Constitution and the 
Federal principle. 

But none of these things, our recent his- 
tory makes clear, can be achieved by the 
deadlocked Democratic Party. For 3 decades 
they have had the helm as the majority 
American party. For 3 decades our problems 
have multiplied and festered. 

Progress, today, can be achieved only 
through the Republican Party. 

As a Republican, I say to my party: 

Let us show what freemen can do to shape 
their own destiny. 

Let us solve the deadlock in democracy. 

Let us begin to act like a majority party 
and in so doing we shall lead America to her 
finest hour, 


INTEREST EQUALIZATION TAX ACT 
OF 1963 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 643 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
8000) to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to impose a tax on acquisitions of 
certain foreign securities in order to equal- 
ize costs of longer term financing in the 
United States and in markets abroad, and 
for other purposes, and all points of order 
against said bill are hereby waived. After 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill and shall continue not to exceed 
three hours, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking minor- 
ity member of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, the bill shall be considered as having 
been read for amendment. It shall be in 
order to consider without the intervention 
of any point of order the substitute amend- 
ment recommended by the Committee on 
Ways and Means now in the bill and such 
substitute shall be considered as having been 
read for amendment and shall be considered 
as an original bill for purposes of amend- 
ment under the five-minute rule. No other 
amendment to the bill or committee sub- 
stitute shall be in order except amendments 
offered by direction of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, and said amendments shall 
be in order, any rule of the House to the 
contrary notwithstanding, but such amend- 
ments shall not be subject to amendment. 
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At the conclusion of such consideration, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House, with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the Dill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion, except one mo- 
tion to recommit with or without instruc- 
tions. 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, at the 
conclusion of my remarks I shall yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my understanding 
that it is the desire of the leadership on 
both sides to take up the rule on this 
highly technical bill this afternoon, and 
tomorrow there will be 3 hours of gen- 
eral debate. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 643 
provides for consideration of H.R. 8000, 
a bill to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to impose a tax on acquisi- 
tions of certain foreign securities in or- 
der to equalize costs of longer term fi- 
nancing in the United States and in 
markets abroad, and for other purposes. 
The resolution provides a closed rule, 
waiving points of order, with 3 hours of 
general debate. 

Mr. Speaker, on July 19, 1963, notifi- 
cation was given to the American public 
that an interest equalization tax was to 
be offered to the Congress as a temporary 
excise tax effective for the period July 19, 
1963, through December 31, 1965. 

The object of this bill, of course, is 
that new foreign securities floated in the 
United States, the large volume of out- 
standing foreign securities sold in the 
United States, have been an important 
factor in accounting for the deficit in 
our balance of payments. 

H.R. 8000 provides an interest equal- 
ization tax designed to bring the cost 
of capital raised in the U.S. market by 
foreign persons more closely into aline- 
ment with the costs prevailing in mar- 
kets in other industrial countries. The 
tax is designed to aid our balance-of- 
payments position by restraining the 
heavy and accelerated demand on our 
capital market from other industrialized 
countries. The interest equalization tax 
is a temporary excise tax effective for 
the period July 19, 1963, through Decem- 
ber 31, 1965. 

The bill imposes the tax on the acqui- 
sition by a U.S. person of a debt obliga- 
tion of a foreign obligor, or stock of a 
foreign issuer, which is acquired from 
a foreign person. The tax on the trans- 
fer of stock is 15 percent of the actual 
value of the stock at the time of the 
transfer. The tax on the transfer of 
debt obligations varies from 15 percent 
on obligations with a maturity of 28% 
years or more down to 2.75 percent for 
those with a maturity of 3 to 3% years. 
For debt obligations with a shorter ma- 
turity, no tax is imposed. 

These tax rates are designed to re- 
duce the net rate of return to the U.S. 
buyer on the foreign securities involved 
by about 1 percent per annum, in order 
to decrease the volume of foreign securi- 
ties sold in the U.S. market. It is an- 
ticipated that this may well improve the 
U.S. balance of payments by from $1.25 
to $1.5 billion a year relative to the rate 
in the first 6 months of 1963. It is ex- 
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pected to increase revenues by up to $30 
million a year. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge adoption of House 
Resolution 643. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 643 will 
provide a closed rule waiving points of 
order with 3 hours general debate for the 
consideration of H.R. 8000, the Interest 
Equalization Tax Act of 1963. 

Points of order are waived in order 
that the entire law on excise taxes need 
not be printed in the committee report. 
A closed rule was granted in order that 
all laws relating to excise taxes would not 
be open for consideration. 

This is a controversial bill, Mr. Speak- 
er, and in turn it is, at least from my 
standpoint, somewhat complicated and 
difficult to explain. My understanding 
of the position of the proponents for the 
bill is that something must be done to 
improve our balance-of-payment situa- 
tion and to try and stop the serious an- 
nual outfiow of gold. It is reported that 
in the first half of 1963, foreigners bor- 
rowed $1 billion in our markets—largely 
because of our low interest rates. This 
resulted in a serious deterioration in our 
balance-of-payments deficit and an ac- 
companying loss of gold. It is claimed 
that H.R. 8000 will make it more expen- 
sive for foreigners to raise money in our 
markets and thus will reduce our bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit and slow the 
outflow of gold from the United States. 
The alternative would be to tighten credit 
and increase our entire structure of long- 
term interest rates by about 1 percent. 

It is claimed that a drastic credit 
tightening of this sort, affecting domestic 
as well as foreign borrowers here, would 
have highly undesirable effects on our 
domestic economy. 

The administration estimates that en- 
actment of this bill may reduce the bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit by from $1.25 
to $1.5 billion a year relative to the 
rate of deficit in the first 6 months of 
1963. Of this amount, the bulk is at- 
tributable to the tax on new issues, but 
substantial savings are also attributable 
to the tax on outstanding securities. 

U.S. citizens, residents, domestic part- 
nerships, domestic corporations, and 
domestic estates and trusts are liable 
for the interest equalization tax if they 
acquire foreign securities—stock, bonds, 
mortgages, and so forth—from foreign- 
ers. The tax applies to both new and 
outstanding issues. The tax does not 
apply when a U.S. person acquires for- 
eign securities from another U.S. person. 

In the case of the purchase of foreign 
stock, the tax is 15 percent of the price 
paid. In the case of debt obligations, the 
tax ranges from 2.75 percent of the 
purchase price for obligations having 3 
to 3% years remaining to maturity 
measured from the time acquired—up 
to a top rate of 15 percent for obligations 
having 28% or more years remaining to 
maturity. 

Imposition of the tax at these rates 
has the effect of increasing the interest 
costs of foreigners borrowing in the U.S. 
market by approximately 1 percent a 
year. There is no tax on obligations 
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having less than 3 years remaining to 
maturity. 

The purchaser of a foreign security 
must pay the tax due upon his purchase. 
He is required to pay the tax on a quar- 
terly basis at the time he files a return 
with the Internal Revenue Service re- 
cording his transaction. 

If a person fails to file the required 
interest equalization tax return and fails 
to pay the tax, he is liable to a penalty 
equal to 125 percent of the amount of tax 
imposed. He may also be found guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned 
not more than 1 year or both. 

The effective date of the bill if passed 
and signed by the President is July 18, 
1963. It has a termination date of De- 
cember 31, 1965. It is estimated that 
the bill will increase revenues by up to 
$30 million a year. 

Proponents claim that the effective- 
ness of this proposal has already been 
clearly demonstrated. That it was an- 
nounced 8 months ago and since that 
time our balance-of-payments deficit 
dropped to an annual rate of about $1.6 
billion during the last half of 1963. In 
addition, from July 18, 1963, when the 
interest equalization tax was proposed, 
through February 19, 1964, there were 
only 3 weeks in which Treasury gold de- 
clined, and the decline in those 3 weeks 
was only $170 million, of which some $35 
million went with domestic industrial 
uses, This compares with previous an- 
nual reduction in Treasury gold of $857 
million in 1961 and $890 million in 1962. 

Seven Republican members of the 
Ways and Means Committee have filed 
their separate views in opposition to this 
measure as set forth starting on page 76 
of the report. They state that there is 
widespread opposition to the conception 
embodied in the bill on the part of the 
banking and business community. Even 
the Secretary of the Treasury was forced 
to admit that the long-term effect of this 
legislation will be adverse to our balance 
of payments. In fact, this was cited as 
the reason for making the legislation 
“temporary.” 

They claim that Congress is being 
called upon to enact this bill as a “club” 
for the Treasury to hold over certain 
segments of the financial community, 
both at home and abroad, in order to 
obtain from those who are exempt from 
the tax, voluntary compliance with a pro- 
gram of control over capital outflow 
which will be left to the sole discretion 
of the President and the Treasury De- 
partment. 

They further state that if the United 
States is to maintain its position as lead- 
er of the free world in the cold war with 
the Communist bloc, and particularly in 
the economic confrontation, we must 
maintain our position as the financial 
leader of the free world. That position 
can be maintained only so long as we 
provide a free capital market. Our posi- 
tion of leadership imposes upon us that 
burden. Indeed, to be banker to the 
world is a profitable occupation. This 
bill would seek to destroy that position. 
It reflects a “defeatist” attitude which we 
cannot accept. 

Three things particularly confuse me, 
Mr. Speaker. One is why we should go 
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clear back to July 18, 1963, as the effective 
date of the act. I can understand that if 
the bill were made effective when signed 
by the President that there might be 
considerable activity between now and 
then in this field. But it seems to me 
that if it were made effective retroactive 
to January 1, 1964, it would suffice with- 
out placing this additional 6 months’ 
burden on the purchaser of foreign se- 
curities during that period of time. 

The second thing that confuses me is 
how the purchaser is supposed to know 
in each instance that it is a foreign se- 
curity. It would seem to me that it 
would be much simpler if this responsi- 
bility were placed on the broker so that 
when an individual purchased a foreign 
security the broker would simply add the 
15 percent or appropriate amount in the 
purchase order, the buyer could then pay 
the same with the cost of the stock and 
the broker could fill out the necessary 
forms and send the money to the Gov- 
ernment. With the several millions of 
shares of stocks sold each day on the 
various exchanges, I cannot help but feel 
that there are going to be people who will 
innocently not comply with this statute 
and thus find themselves subject to a 
penalty and even a fine and prison pen- 
alty. It is true that the fine and prison 
sentence must be caused by fraud, but I 
can see considerable inconvenience and 
possible difficulty from placing this re- 
sponsibility on each individual person. 

The third thing that confuses me is 
the situation concerning Canada and 
even possibly Japan. This measure ap- 
plies to developed countries which are 
listed on page 15 of the report. Canada 
is included therein. But if you read page 
14 of the report the indications are that 
the Secretary of the Treasury has assured 
the committee that the President will 
exempt new issues of Canadian issuers 
and obligors. In talking with one of the 
members of the committee I was given to 
understand that Canadian securities had 
already been exempted by the President. 
This doesn’t seem possible that anything 
like that could take place before this bill 
is actually enacted. 

I would hazard a guess that more than 
50 percent of Canadian securities are 
owned by Americans. So, I repeat, Mr. 
Speaker, that with new issues being ex- 
empt or possibly all issues being exempt 
by the President, it certainly is going to 
place the American investor in an ex- 
tremely difficult situation so far as his 
trying to determine whether or not he 
has to pay a tax and on what securities 
he may have to pay such a tax. I under- 
stand that Japan may also lodge some 
complaints so we may have to end up 
with another special situation so far as 
that country is concerned. 

I agree with the purpose of the bill, 
Mr. Speaker, but as I mentioned at the 
beginning, this is a long, complicated 
bill and I would suggest that the Mem- 
bers listen to the debate in order to be- 
come fully aware of what they will be 
voting on. I know of no serious objection 
to the rule, Mr. Speaker, and urge its 
adoption. I reserve the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CURTIS]. 
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Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, perhaps 
my objections to the rule are not serious, 
but I think they are. I should like to 
say also that I think this is one of the 
most important bills that has come be- 
fore this Congress in the 14 years in 
which I have been a Member of the Con- 
gress. It is also just about the worst 
bill I have seen in its implications for 
the future of our country. 

I think it was a British poet who sug- 
gested that perhaps the private enter- 
prise system was not going to go out 
with a bang but rather with a whimper. 
When I see the concern of the House of 
Representatives over the merits and over 
the debate of a bill of this importance, as 
measured by the presence of the Members 
here today, I think perhaps this is the 
way this great system of society, the free 
enterprise system, will go out, with a 
whimper. 

In one sense it is very good that this 
bill is on the floor of the House. Strong- 
ly as I have been opposed to it, I cer- 
tainly was in favor of getting it out of 
the Committee on Ways and Means and 
moving it through the Rules Committee 
and bringing it onto the floor of the 
House for debate, because coupled with 
the viciousness of the bill itself, which 
will be the subject of debate tomorrow, 
and the implications for the future in 
the radical change in American policy 
it provides, is the most unusual manner 
in which this bill, which is only a bill, 
has been already in effect implemented 
and put into law by the administration— 
government by men as opposed to gov- 
ernment by law. 

This proposed tax bill is actually be- 
ing enforced right now. The Treasury 
Department, I think contrary to all laws 
I know of, has published printed forms 
for making the tax returns, has used 
taxpayers’ moneys for that purpose, and 
is actually working on the enforcement 
of something that is no more than a bill. 
It has been the threat and the fear of 
what this bill might be which has caused 
more difficulty and disruption of our 
capital markets than the bill itself would 
be if finally enacted. For that reason, 
it is very important that something be 
done here; that it be a matter of cer- 
tainty either that the bill be voted down, 
as it should be and I hope it will be 
tomorrow, or that the bill, if it is going 
to go through, at least be reduced to cer- 
tainty as to what is in it. 

So I am not opposed to a rule. I am 
very much in favor of having this matter 
on the floor for debate, for the sake of 
certainty and so at least we are having 
things done according to law and not just 
by executive fiat. I might say that in 
my judgment this matter is unconstitu- 
tional, to impose a tax with this retro- 
active date of July 19, 1963, based on 
a Presidential message. Actually, in the 
committee report and the debate you 
will hear tomorrow, you will find this tax 
has already gone into effect without the 
action of Congress. This, too, is uncon- 
stitutional. 

This is not a proposed tax for revenue. 
It is openly admitted to be a tax pro- 
posed for regulatory purposes. I sug- 
gested to the Rules Committee that it re- 
port out a modified closed rule. The rea- 
son behind closing the rule on tax bills 
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is so that we do not open the full In- 
ternal Revenue Code to amendment, all 
of the code as it applies to excise taxes. 
Indeed, that is meritorious. But there 
is no question but that the Rules Com- 
mittee could have a rule if the House saw 
fit to adopt it that would permit amend- 
ments as they pertain to this specific 
measure that is going to be before us. 

Now this bill is 103 pages long—a tem- 
porary tax bill 103 pages long. I will tell 
you why it is 103 pages long—because 
most of the 103 pages are taken up with 
exceptions to the new proposed excise 
tax and exemptions to the proposed tax. 
Even with all of this language, all the ex- 
ceptions and exemptions to the proposed 
tax are not spelled out in statutory lan- 
guage but as has already been stated by 
the gentleman from California, actually 
the bill would give to the President exec- 
utive power to give exemptions as he sees 
fit—more government by men as opposed 
to government by law. Certainly, this 
House in its judgment ought to be able to 
work its will as to what areas—if there is 
going to be a tax of this nature—what 
areas are going to be exempt, what areas 
are going to be taxed, and what areas we 
want to give discretionary power to the 
President, if at all, and what areas we 
ne to spell out in the details of the 

ill. 

Certainly, when this bill goes to the 
other body where there is no rule of ger- 
maneness, each individual Member of 
that body can offer all the amendments 
he sees fit to offer. On this kind of proce- 
dure the House ties its hands so that it 
cannot exercise its judgment and review 
the work of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and I am proud of our committee 
and of the work it does. But certainly 
in so many areas where there are so 
many exemptions, this House is perfectly 
capable of following the logic of each one 
and rendering its decision as to where it 
might think the exemptions should apply 
if there are to be any exemptions. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BOW. Can the gentleman tell us 
why certain nations have been exempted 
from this bill? 

Mr.CURTIS. Yes, and this will get in, 
of course, to the merits of the bill itself. 

Mr. BOW. I understand that, but I 
think at this time with a closed rule it 
might be interesting to know why certain 
countries have been exempted because 
under the rules, as I understand it, there 
will be no opportunity to amend the bill 
to take them out of the bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is exactly right. 
There will be no opportunity at all. The 
theory is that the so-called underdevel- 
oped countries are exempt because this 
is where this administration, in its great 
wisdom, thinks we need to direct invest- 
ment money and it is simply to try to 
prevent certain kinds of investments, I 
might say, of our American citizens in 
certain areas, largely in Western Europe. 

Now this business of identifying what 
is an underdeveloped country is a very 
difficult task in itself. We have had that 
before, but again this House is perfectly 
capable of exercising its judgment, I 
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would think, on whether or not they 
think the Committee on Ways and Means 
has been wise so far as the countries that 
we have exempted and those countries 
that we have included are concerned. 
But, also, the House should exercise some 
wisdom as to whether or not bank loans 
will not be substituted—and they are ex- 
empt from the proposed tax largely—in 
lieu of bonds which are taxed. 

That is only one of the many problems 
that are involved. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield for one further question? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentle- 

man. 
Mr. BOW. Can the gentleman explain 
why our neighbors to the north have 
been exempt? They are not an under- 
developed country, I am sure. 

Mr. CURTIS. No, they are not. 

Mr. BOW. They are developed enough 
that they have trade with Cuba and with 
Red China and other countries. I won- 
der why they are exempt? 

Mr. CURTIS. They are exempt be- 
cause they put on the political pressure 
to get exempted. The reasons behind it 
have to do solely with accommodation 
for our own investors as well as our rela- 
tionship with Canada. But this is the 
most sizable item in foreign investments 
affecting our balance of payments. Now 
the same problem has come up from the 
Japanese who have raised the question 
of whether or not they should be exempt. 
But we are talking here on the rule that 
is pending before us, and rather than get 
into the merits of the legislation itself, 
I do want to emphasize again that this 
House has no opportunity to exercise its 
judgment in regard to the Canadian sit- 
uation. Why exempt Canada? Why 
give the power, I might say, to the Pres- 
ident—and not spell it out by law? And 
should not the Congress, not the Presi- 
dent, determine whether or not Japan 
should or should not be exempt, and 
should not the House be permitted to 
pass its judgment on these items calling 
for judgment? Should not the House 
have an opportunity to consider what 
kind of securities and investments should 
be included and which should not in this 
proposed tax? 

I would like to say one other thing. We 
had before the House just recently the 
question of IDA and we have the other 
foreign aid programs coming up. If you 
cut off investment of American funds 
abroad in the private sector, surely we 
create a demand for the Government to 
go in there with governmental money to 
fill the vacuum, and this is another se- 
rious policy matter that is before us 
which the House can only decide by vot- 
ing up or down the entire bill. 

This bill calls for a fundamental 
change in American policy in regard to 
investments. Never before have we 
sought arbitrarily to restrict investments 
by our private citizens. 

One of the affirmative things in our 
balance of payments is our private for- 
eign investment portfolio and the returns 
we get from that investment. The sec- 
ond strength is our balance of trade. 
The private sector is doing quite well for 
our citizens. 
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We have a balance-of-payments prob- 
lem in the governmental sector, and the 
Government is asking us to hamper and 
to thwart the private sector which has 
been so beneficial and productive to the 
United States, because it will not move 
forward to correct the area in which 
Government has been operating, in our 
foreign aid programs and in our military 
aid abroad. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Would the 
gentleman care to comment at this 
point—or would he prefer to withhold, 
for discussion in the committee—on the 
question of whether the Government 
does not now possess, through the SEC 
and otherwise, a way to accomplish, with 
security flotations in this country, the 
same thing that would be accomplished 
under the terms of the bill? 

Mr. CURTIS. I must say to the gen- 
tleman I do not believe so, because this 
seeks to impose a protective tariff—a 
reverse kind of thing—as it were, on for- 
eign investments that would be sold to 
our citizens. That is what this bill seeks 
to do. 

The solution to our problem in regard 
to holding investment money in the 
United States is the creation of a freer 
investment climate here at home in com- 
parison to that abroad. 

It is like the Berlin wall, as I have 
tried to point out. One cannot keep peo- 
ple from going to the freer area by put- 
ting up a wall as in Berlin. Neither can 
one prevent investment money from go- 
ing to the areas where there is more 
freedom for investment by putting up a 
similar kind of a wall. The way to solve 
the problem is to put the governmental 
policies in line, to create a freer climate 
for investment in our own society. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. ZA- 
BLOCKI). The question is on the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

1 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


OFFICIAL PICTURES OF THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. SCHWENGEL] is rec- 
ognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
announce, for the information of the 
House, that the pictures which were re- 
cently taken will be on display, as in- 
dicated earlier, in Mr. Fishbait's“ office. 
There is a fine selection of pictures 
from which Members may order, if they 
wish pictures for their own. 


THE MEAT IMPORT PROBLEM 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday I introduced a bill that pro- 
vides that all meat imported into this 
country shall be labeled when put out 
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for sale in this country. Since much of 
the meat imported, especially beef, is 
processed and mixed with American 
meat when it gets here, I have provided 
that when such meat is sold the person 
who offers it for sale must indicate if 
packaged, or by sign if sold fresh across 
the counter, the percentage of imported 
beef or meat in the meat product he is 
selling. 

I believe the American people have 
the right to know what kind of meat 
they are consuming. I introduce this 
bill because I believe that the American 
consumer is a discriminating buyer. He 
knows a bargain and certainly imported 
meat has not been a bargain. There has 
been no appreciable decline in the re- 
tail prices of meat in this country. I 
tried to find out if there was a great 
margin on foreign beef than comparable 
American beef, but was unable to find 
anyone who could tell me. 

The economic problem of imported 
meat lies heavily on the shoulder of 
the American farmer today. Farm in- 
come is down and unless the problem is 
recognized the prospects for the future 
are not good. The Department of Agri- 
culture’s own figures put the farmers 
net income 5 percent lower in 1964 than 
it was in 1963. 

One of the major reasons for this de- 
cline is meat imports. In this country 
we have the smallest percentage of our 
agricultural production benefiting from 
nontariff import controls of any major 
agricultural nation in this entire world. 
The door for other nations to come in 
remains almost wide open. I would not 
and am not calling for high trade bar- 
riers. I do believe that we should work 
harder on the dropping of barriers 
around the world than we have been 
doing. 

Approximately 1,750,000 pounds of beef 
were imported into this country the past 
year. Eleven percent of the meat con- 
sumed in this country during the last 
year was imported. This is an almost 8- 
percent rise over the 1957 figure. 

It is clear from what we have seen at 
the marketplace and from the scant 
figures above that a very serious problem 
exists. Under the present trade law the 
Secretary of Agriculture clearly has the 
power to limit the amount of beef im- 
ported into this country. However, in- 
stead of using those powers, voluntary 
agreements between this country, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and Ireland have 
now been reached. A rollback is 6 per- 
cent. In other words, Australia and New 
Zealand will cut their imports to this 
country 6 percent. But 6 percent from 
what? From the highest possible base 
period, 1962-63. It was during those 
years that meat imports rose to the 
highest levels ever. If there ever was an 
inequity, we have one here. The least 
that could have been done would have 
been for the negotiators who “wrung” 
out this great concession to use a 5-year 
base period. 

There is still one other alternative and 
that is congressional action. I have not 
introduced a bill that would limit beef 
or meat imports. Many have already 
been introduced. True, labeling bills 
have also been introduced, but I believe 
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the provisions of mine make it superior 
to some of the others. 

There is one fact about congressional 
action that should be talked about. I 
understand from Congressman HOEVEN 
that Chairman CooLEY had promised to 
hold hearings on this problem and on the 
legislation. These have been postponed 
several times and now it appears they 
will not be held. 

This is indicative of the kind of re- 
sponse we in the Midwest have been 
getting from the Agricultural Committee 
of this Congress. The Democratic pow- 
ers that be on those committees appear 
to be more interested in rice, tobacco, 
cotton, and peanuts than they do in writ- 
ing a good feed grain bill or attempting 
to do something about meat imports. 
This was demonstrated very graphically 
when recently the Agriculture Commit- 
tee of this House rushed through in al- 
most record time a resolution to study 
the health factors of ingredients and 
materials in the manufacture of ciga- 
rettes. All of this because of the pos- 
sible feared effects of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s release of a report that saw smok- 
ing cigarettes a health hazard. Now 
granted this could have an adverse ef- 
fect on tobacco growers—mind you I said 
could have—certainly the full effect is 
not being felt as of now. 

Yet on the other hand, we have a drop 
in income to the livestock farmers in 
this country of $170 million in 2 years. 
This is a very conservative figure, and 
I believe it to be close to $250 million 
and perhaps even higher than that. 
The incredible fact is that the beef peo- 
ple, the veal people, the mutton people, 
and other meat producers in this country 
affected by these imports have, to my 
knowledge, not been able to get as much 
as one hearing before an Agriculture 
Committee of this Congress. 

It is time we quit playing politics with 
the farm problem and started writing 
some legislation that makes good sense 
economically for the farmer. 

The bill I am introducing is by no 
means the entire answer to this prob- 
lem. This is a problem that requires 
a great deal of study; much already has 
been done, much more needs to be done. 

This legislation I am proposing would 
simply require that all imported beef be 
marked in such a way. to indicate that it 
is of foreign origin; also it would require 
that when such meat is served, notice be 
given that it is of foreign origin and that 
the place of origin be noted. 

I placed this clause in the bill because 
my information indicates that some of 
this imported beef has been going into the 
school lunch program. If this is true, it 
is only right that the public should know 
and be aware of this. It is also claimed 
that much of the imported beef is of a 
rather low quality. I believe that the 
American consumer has a right to know 
what quality of meat he is purchasing 
and consuming. 

This bill does not solve the problem, it 
attempts to attack part of it. 

I hope that the Agriculture Committee 
of this House will arrange in short order 
to give its attention to this situation and 
the problems meat imports are causing. 

I earnestly hope that labeling of the 
imported meat will provide the consumer 
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with a choice of selecting imported or do- 
mestic meat, because I feel that when 
confronted with this choice, the selec- 
tion will be in favor of domestic meat 
and this part of the problem will resolve 
itself. 

Mr. Speaker, the farmers, bankers, and 
those interested in the well-being of the 
rural economy in this country, in the 
Midwest, and in Iowa are calling for ac- 
tion. We in this House are their repre- 
sentatives. The responsibility for trying 
to help them find an answer for those 
problems falls on our shoulders. The con- 
nection between the high level of meat 
imports and the decline of livestock prices 
is more than coincidental. We have the 
power in our hands to rectify this situ- 
ation, to place it on a more equitable 
basis for the farmers of this country. 

Today I have a group of livestock 
farmers, bankers, and rural business- 
men here in Washington. I am going to 
take them to talk to the people in the 
Agriculture Department. They want to 
present the problem as they see it. They 
want to suggest some solutions. I dare 
say, many of you have already had such 
delegations, many more of you will get 
them, yet thus far we have not been able 
to get a hearing before the Agriculture 
Committee of this House. This is an in- 
tolerable situation. I urge each one of 
you to in turn urge the chairman of the 
Agriculture Committee of this House to 
give the farmers of this country the 
hearing they deserve. 


THE 175TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
DAY THE CONSTITUTION WENT 
INTO EFFECT 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to speak on the 175th an- 
niversary of the day the Constitution 
of the United States went into effect. 

Mr. Speaker, all the 435 Members of 
this House—and the Members of every 
House—since the beginning of our 
country, approximately 10,978 in all, in- 
cluding Senators, have taken an oath to 
protect and defend the Constitution of 
the United States. 

This makes particularly apropos the 
brief message I want to deliver today. 

For this is the 175th anniversary of 
the day the Constitution of the United 
States became effective. 

I should like to suggest that this hour 
in which this branch of representative 
government meets in this Chamber as 
the most awesome, and, in its way, the 
most impressive in the life of this, the 
88th Congress. 

For what we commemorate today is 
the profoundest title-deed of freedom, 
the most rigidly observed and sincerely 
implemented, since the dawn of group 
activity. 

What we commemorate is the greatest 
single achievement in the architecture 
of government known to civilization since 
the dawn of antiquity. 

Thus I say “awesome” and “impres- 
sive” is this document we honor today. 

What the Constitution of the United 
States has already done for mankind is 
beyond human calculation. 

What it is doing in this instant in 
which I speak when the whole world in 
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revolution is reaching for freedom is 
greater than our generation can esti- 
mate. 

What it is yet to do for the several bil- 
lions of people on this earth is as much 
in the dream stage as what we have al- 
ready done with it is a matter of con- 
crete historical accomplishment. 

The Constitution of the United States 
is ours, our very own. It is an electri 
force of tremendous proportions and its 
enlightenment is universal. 

This is so because it touches the soul 
of man. 

This is because this remarkable docu- 
ment is a form of words in action that 
assures the triumph of the human spirit 
over the complex of evils that gnaw at 
the vitals of the human race. 

The Constitution of the United States 
is the true image of America. 

It is the proof, demonstrated by the 
very existence of this legislative Cham- 
ber, the incontrovertible evidence, that 
freedom is available and can be had by 
those who honestly seek it. 

It is the pitiless light that shows up the 
falsity of despotism and the needless in- 
justice, that prevails under systems 
where the people do not govern. 

The Constitution has so proved itself 
in 175 years—even against the ferocity 
of a devastating civil war—that the 
whole of mankind, if it only would, must 
come to see it as the very bread and 
butter of human dignity, decent govern- 
ment, and the rights of the individual. 

It has even proved invulnerable within 
our own borders against its own imper- 
fections and against those who would 
subvert, sabotage, or distort its tough 
and rugged tenets. 

We believe with England’s Prime 
Minister William E. Gladstone’s familiar 
commentary that the American Con- 
stitution is, he said, “the most wonderful 
work ever struck off at a given time by 
the brain and purpose of man.” And 
Gladstone was a statesman practically 
in our own time and had witnessed the 
Constitution’s soundness demonstrated 
under the acid tests of experience. 

What impresses us, as we examine the 
record, is that this document ever came 
to be struck off at all. And more re- 
markably that it came to be in the un- 
likely period that glorified itself in the 
panoply of monarchies, dynasties, and 
colonialism. Indeed, I confess that Iam 
but a former schoolteacher, who hesi- 
tates to cross swords with the more or 
less valid scholars of history. But if my 
young pupils back in Missouri, where I 
once taught, had asked me what it was 
that did so much to topple the dynasties 
of the Hohenzollerns, the Romanoffs, 
and the Hapsburgs, to say nothing later 
of the House of Savoy, and the Spanish 
monarchy I would find it difficult to 
point to World War I and 1914. Or to 
the chaos that came after. I would 
have to point to more subtle underlying 
reasons than armies and armaments. 

I would have to point to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States which we com- 
memorate today. I would have to say 
that a vast understanding had developed 
between the millions of immigrants to 
this country and the populations they 
had left behind. And that back of this 
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understanding was the actual operation 
of the fundamental law of the United 
States guaranteeing to men, every man, 
his freedom, his self-respect, his inde- 
pendence, his rights, which no govern- 
ment official, no government, no organi- 
zation could take from him and in which 
he was solemnly protected by this docu- 
ment, this law of laws, this collection of 
meaningful words and powerful precepts. 
The peoples of the old and battered and 
despot-ridden world may not have 
known a word in the Constitution itself, 
or even that there was such a document. 
But they did know that their very own 
kith and kin under the folds of this flag, 
that now flies over the Capitol, had 
tasted of the most precious of all God's 
gifts, the right to be free. 

And so they kept coming and so we 
have what we have. 

And so those who remained behind 
wanted for themselves on their own soil 
what we had achieved here—we, their 
immigrant relatives. 

Freedom expanded its canopy. 

It is this today that—at heart—we call 
the civilization of the West. 

Of course the heart and soul of the 
Constitution of the United States go 
deep into the beginnings of man’s rise 
from despotism. We did not do it all 
here. Indeed, its foundations may be 
found as far back as Aristotle who gave 
us, at least in the form of an idea, the 
penetrating principle of the separation 
of powers. And that was more than 
three centuries before Christ. .Our own 
civilization, as we all know, this civil- 
ization of the West, has its most power- 
ful roots in the Judeo-Christian reli- 
gion. This religion going back 3,500 and 
2,000 years has been teaching our stum- 
bling forbears the sacredness of human 
life. It is the religion which inspires us 
with the dignity of the individual. It 
teaches us that there are rights which 
are inalienable and which belong to all 
men—all. It is the civilization of the 
West which recognizes that these rights 
are not man given but God given. They 
cannot be conferred or withheld even 
by a constitution as decent as ours be- 
cause their source is divine and nothing 
less. 

What I am saying is that our Consti- 
tution does not grant these sacred, God- 
given rights because it has no such 
power. Our Constitution only affirms 
what exists and guarantees that no man, 
under this flag, shall be denied them. 

In this is the electricity of the Con- 
stitution of the United States and it is 
this which touches with flame every 
word in its powerful text. 

But we owe even more to the Old World 
for the strength and even the language 
of our Constitution and this is a good 
day to repeat our acknowledgments. In 
the practical delineation of details the 
Constitution owes much to the indispens- 
able contributions of Montesquieu and 
his immortal work “Spirit of Laws” in 
1748. We owe much also to John Locke 
to whom, in turn, Montesquieu owes so 
much. Thus we have breathing in our 
intensely and inherently American Con- 
stitution which we honor today, the an- 
cient credo of the religion practically 
the whole of Western civilization accepts. 
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And we have in it the thinking of a 
Frenchman named Montesquieu and an 
Englishman named Locke, and many 
others, to say nothing of our indebted- 
ness to the ancient Greeks through Aris- 
totle. Speaking, again as a former 
schoolteacher with some interest, I must 
say that this document, the Constitution, 
this title-deed of freedom, is as Ameri- 
can as baseball, as apple pie, as Abra- 
ham Lincoln, if you will, and as Gettys- 
burg and the second inaugural. 

It is the quintessence of human 
decency. 

This is why in history’s own good 
time the Constitution will stand out 
more and more in bold relief as the true 
image of our country on the world stage. 
Men who hate us in foreign lands will 
seize avidly upon such peripheral mani- 
festations as the Know-Nothing Party, 
the anti-Masonic hysteria, the anti- 
Catholic excesses, the loathesome lunacy 
of the Ku Klux Klan. They will make 
the most of the Red scare of 1919, and 
our periodic witch hunts, and they will 
swim their propaganda in the poisonous 
juices of the phony societies. They will 
point to self-appointed patriots. They 
will forget to point out that under this 
Constitution the truth prevails. And all 
this residual sediment of hate is washed 
away by the pure waters of the funda- 
mental law of the land. The fundamen- 
tal law, I say, as pronounced by Repre- 
sentatives in this Chamber and by the 
other body; as pronounced by this and 
every President of the United States, 
and as made final and positive by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, all 
of them, all, the noble creations of this 
Constitution which they are all sworn to 
uphold. 

But, of course, a work of such magnifi- 
cence and near perfection did not just 
get to be and so I say it is incredible that 
it was struck off at all. There were the 
wrangles, the controversy, the fears, the 
sense of doubt and uncertainty. These 
deluged the Founding Fathers with prob- 
lems all but wholly insoluble. There 
was—we may thank God—the necessity 
of the situation which was as much the 
mother of the Constitution as any other 
factor. It is not for me to stand here 
like a schoolteacher and give a knowl- 
edgeable audience like this an elemen- 
tary lesson in the history of the Consti- 
tution. But I would be pleased to have 
some of you explain to me how this ex- 
traordinary gift to the forward march of 
freedom came to be. Here was a totally 
untried breakthrough in the chronicle 
of the structure of governments. The 
experiment was being launched by a 
young, agrarian, and frontier people who 
had a passion for freedom but whose 
skill at government was gravely in doubt. 
Yet, in truth and in fact, they provided 
a structure of popular government that 
is, without a question of a doubt, the 
most sophisticated of all time, however 
unwieldy and inefficient it may seem to 
the dictator mind. It proved to be not 
merely intellectually advanced beyond 
anything hitherto known, but its realis- 
tic horsesense was invested with an 
immense moral superiority. 

When I say that the Constitution did 
not just get to be I mean that it was first 
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nurtured in the bitter soil of American 
disagreement. The Convention to frame 
it was called for one day—May 14—but it 
was not until May 25 that this most im- 
portant gathering even had a quorum. 
Out of some 65 members frequently less 
than 40 were in attendance and some re- 
fused to serve as delegates altogether. 
There were 10 delegates who agreed to 
serve but never showed up. There were 
16 delegates who refused to put their 
signatures to the document. And New 
York in one stage of the proceedings 
abandoned the project altogether. 
There was argument and eross-argu- 
ment and inflammatory debate. Ratifi- 
cation was sharply contested in the 
several States, and the voting was often 
quite close: In Pennsylvania 46 for rati- 
fication and 23 against; in New York 30 
to 27; in Massachusetts and Virginia 
the margins for victory were anything 
but heavy. 

It seems almost beyond human under- 
standing that this critical generation of 
America was blessed with such an abun- 
dance of talent and leadership, such no- 
bility of purpose and such patriotism. 
Here were Washington and Franklin 
with their immense prestige. From Mas- 
sachusetts came Elbridge Gerry and 
Rufus King. Connecticut contributed 
Roger Sherman and William Samuel 
Johnson. There was the brilliant figure 
of Alexander Hamilton, of New York, 
and William Paterson, of New Jersey. 
Pennsylvania provided Robert Morris, 
James Wilson, and Gouverneur Morris. 

There was John Dickinson of Delaware 
and Luther Martin of Maryland. Vir- 
ginia provided perhaps the most monu- 
mental talent of all for the framing of 
the Constitution, notably that of James 
Madison, and with him George Mason 
and Edmund Randolph; also George 
Wythe. There was William Richardson 
Davie of North Carolina and the Pinck- 
neys of South Carolina. Here was the 
most able concentration of genius and 
leadership that, it seems to me, could 
have been organized for so great a pur- 
pose—the creation of the Constitution of 
the United States—only by the interces- 
sion of almighty Providence. 

And now, as I speak, here it is for us to 
live by. We live by it, indeed with a 
ferocity of devotion so strong and so un- 
yielding that we would all of us sacri- 
fice for its preservation our lives, our 
fortunes and our sacred honor. Out of 
the Constitution and out of the Declara- 
tion of Independence that preceded it 
has grown a philosophy of government 
by consent of the governed that has 
enormously enriched the literature of 
freedom. It has given us utterances 
from Jefferson to Lincoln, to Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, from Wilson to Cleve- 
land and Theodore Roosevelt to the lead- 
ers of our own time, that constitute a 
library of immortal dedication for gen- 
erations without end. 

And now, to get back to my school- 
master role and suggest that if I had to 
select a single word that best exempli- 
fies the total meaning of the Constitu- 
tion for me, and I suggest solemnly and 
I hope with all due modesty, that that 
word is one of the words in the English 
language I like the best. The word is 
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“moderation.” The Constitution of the 
United States speaks the language and 
sets down the law in terms of reason- 
ableness and wisdom. It works with the 
materials that exist in an atmosphere 
of what is possible. The aspirations it 
sets up are brought down from the 
realms of outer space and fantasy and 
put to work feasibly and practically. It 
did not do what the French Revolution 
did, spoiling its image with murder and 
injustice, for it avoided extremes. It did 
not, in its founding, attribute to itself 
the ultimate wisdom. Thus there was 
not frozen into the Constitution a rigid 
theology fixing fast and inflexible dis- 
ciplines from which there was no escape. 

Moderation defines the Constitution 
of the United States—moderation. 

This moderate document is the basic 
law of the land, the governmental holy 
of holies, the Constitution of the United 
States, spelled out the eternal and the 
workday, everyday decencies, under 
which all of us, as free men, live and 
prosper and have our personal and our 
political self-respect: 

Trial by jury. 

No cruel and unusual punishments. 

Habeas corpus. 

Freedom of speech. 

Freedom of worship. 

Freedom of assembly. 

There is then this language of the Con- 
stitution as language. It gives us in the 
simplest and the most compelling rhet- 
orice, compactly, the noblest reaches of 
the human spirit, the language of de- 
cision, of promise, of action, of fulfill- 
ment of government by consent of the 
governed. 

Here now in this very hour in which 
we live it is working for us, living truth 
governing our lives: 

A more perfect Union, establish Justice, 
insure domestic Tranquility, provide for the 
common defence, promote the general Wel- 
fare, and secure the Blessings of Liberty to 
ourselves and our Posterity. 


This is the most absolute kind of prayer 
to Almighty God fashioned into practice. 

It is the very essence of religion in 
action. 

And out of this sublime manifesto, this 
freedom, this equal justice, came the re- 
lease of enormous energies and skills, ed- 
ucation, science, culture, invention, in- 
dustry, labor, the use of boundless re- 
sources—even the founding of new re- 
ligious sects—that catapulted this coun- 
try into the summit of world leadership 
it holds today: The last great hope of 
mankind. 

It provided at the outset for amend- 
ments for it recognized the inevitability 
of change. But it had the moderation 
also not to make change too easy, too 
frivolous, too easily susceptible to the 
“happy thought” theory of government. 
Again speaking only as a schoolteacher 
I suggest that there is a deeper and a 
more searching and profound under- 
standing of human nature in the Con- 
stitution of the United States than you 
will find in ten 5-foot shelves of the best 
novels ever written in the world’s litera- 
ture. Its language, I must add in this 
age of skepticism and the higher criti- 
cism, did not fear to be eloquent as it 
did not hesitate to be forthright. It did 
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not just say freedom; it spelled it out. 
It did not just say justice; it put down 
the fundamental law. And the Consti- 
tution is not inhibited by any self-con- 
scious fearfulness toward words that 
strike out and hit hard and are rich in 
inspiration: 


We, the People— 


I repeat— 

in Order to form a more perfect Union, estab- 
lish Justice, insure domestic Tranquility, 
provide for the Common defence, promote 
the general Welfare, and secure the Blessings 
of Liberty to ourselves and our Posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution for 
the United States of America. 


These words for me ring out like thun- 
der from heaven. 

These are not the words of overtrained 
lawyers wrestling with a new era. And 
if they are the words of lawyers they are 
lawyers who were patriots first and law- 
yers afterward. 

For me these words have a divine maj- 
esty, a sort of Americanized lightning 
akin to the words from Holy Writ: 


Thus saith the Lord. 


For there is prophet and lawyer in the 
Constitution, and the combination pro- 
vided a sublime product. 

The world’s debt is of course immense 
to the world’s lawgivers who have given 
us of their wisdom down through the cor- 
ridors of time. We see them here in the 
23 medallions in the upper walls of this 
Chamber: Hammurabi and Moses, Ly- 
curgus and Solon, Maimonides and Greg- 
ory IX; Justinian, Colbert, our own Jef- 
ferson, and the others. What we honor 
today, however, is the crystallization of 
all this wisdom of the ages. We honor 
its realization in actual day-by-day liv- 
ing on this soil. We are wholeheartedly 
grateful for the freedom our forebears, 
the Founding Fathers, and our living and 
dead veterans of the wars have pro- 
vided. This generation and the genera- 
tion of Americans who preceded it have 
much to be proud of for they fought hard 
and valiantly in two World Wars and Ko- 
rea, and now the far countries of the 
earth, to preserve what was handed down 
to us. This Constitution is no longer 
a feeble thing struggling for birth and 
survival. It is, without a doubt, the most 
powerfully written governmental docu- 
ment of all time. Behind it stand 190 
million Americans and a tradition that 
will influence the thinking and the gov- 
ernments of mankind so long as orga- 
nized society exists. 

The Constitution of the United States 
is the greatest of all adventures in the 
history of human freedom. The in- 
fluence it wields with us has given us 
a new tradition of compassion that is 
without precedent in human society. 
This Nation, to the spoken amazement of 
some of the greatest European states- 
man of our time, has demonstrated a 
compassion and a largess for which his- 
tory knows no parallel. We poured out 
$100 billion in American wealth to help 
rehabilitate mankind after the devasta- 
tion of World War II. We poured billions 
of dollars into the very coffers of people 
who only a short space of weeks before 
had held their bayonets to our throats. 
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Very much with our help, our very real 
and material help, we put our enemies of 
yesterday into a position of prosperity 
and economic affiuence they had them- 
selves never known in their whole his- 
tory. Sometimes, it may be, we overdid 
this Niagara of the milk of human kind- 
ness. And sometimes, it may be, we han- 
dled our goodness-of-heart with a kind 
of administrative folly that brought 
justified criticism for retrenchment. 
But the underlying principle will ring 
down through the pages of history as an 
example of American decency, enjoined 
in the spirit of the Constitution, and 
restated by Lincoln and others with an 
eloquence that may yet transform the 
darkest corners of the earth. 

On this 175th anniversary of the day 
the Constitution of the United States 
went into effect I venture—humbly—to 
prophecy that this Nation may yet see 
the hour when all mankind will join in 
ceremonies of honor and respect for this 
the fundamental law of the United 
States of America. 

The best way for this generation to 
honor the Constitution is to realize, as 
did our forefathers, that it is our busi- 
ness to make other men wiser and better 
as we can find or make opportunity to 
do so and to emulate our forefathers who 
knew that no doctrine, faith, or knowl- 
edge is of value to man except as it bears 
fruit in action. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield briefly to me? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Yes, I am de- 
lighted to yield to the distinguished ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy that the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. ScHWENGEL] has taken this time on 
this important anniversary in the his- 
tory of our country, an important anni- 
versary as a matter of fact in the history 
of the Congress, to deliver his beautiful 
address on the subject of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. I am sorry 
that the hour of the day and the proce- 
dures of the House have made it impos- 
sible for all Members to hear this mes- 
sage. 

Mr. Speaker, the Constitution of the 
United States is not only the basic law 
of our land, it is not only the repository 
of the most cherished liberties and rights 
of the American people but it is the most 
effective practical instrument of gov- 
ernment ever devised by the mind of man. 
It is that same Constitution, written in 
1787 in Philadelphia and which became 
effective some 2 years later, that stated 
for the first time our division of powers 
with the legislative branch represent- 
ing the people’s own department of gov- 
ernment. While it provided for coordi- 
nate departments of government as be- 
tween the executive, the legislative, and 
the judicial, the emphasis in the debates 
in the Convention, and certainly the im- 
pact of history up to and following the 
Revolution, made it clear that the 
founders of our country had faith in the 
elected representatives of the people. 

Mr. Speaker, after all these years we 
who serve in this body continue to be the 
only officials of the Federal Government 
anywhere, out of all the multitudes in 
the three branches of government, who 
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can obtain our seats only by direct elec- 
tion of the people. Presidents can suc- 
ceed to office from the Vice-Presidency or 
other offices. Even Senators may obtain 
their seats by appointment. But we re- 
main, as we have always been, the one 
branch of the Government of the United 
States which is not only frequently sub- 
ject to popular opinion, but the only 
branch whose Members can obtain their 
seats only upon election. 

Mr. Speaker, I.add this merely to point 
up the importance of this body as a de- 
partment of Government and as one of 
the coordinate branches of the Congress. 
I am confident that for 1,000 years good 
men and women representing congres- 
sional districts across this country will 
continue to measure up to the unique 
trust which the Constitution reposes in 
the offices they hold and will measure up 
to the trust of the constituencies from 
which they are elected. 

The Constitution of the United States, 
of course, was in a sense the result of a 
series of compromises. Those compro- 
mises came about logically, not only by 
reason of the nature of our country in 
1787, but by reason of the knowledge and 
character of the men who helped to write 
the Constitution. 

Those men knew from the sad experi- 
ence of past history, and from the his- 
tory of their own time, the dangers, on 
the one hand, of overcentralization, and 
on the other hand of loosely knit con- 
federations. They struck off the golden 
mien of a representative republic, a 
government rigid enough to preserve its 
basic principles, flexible enough to be ap- 
plied to any new condition brought about 
by the tide of time, conservative enough 
to protect the individual from the chang- 
ing winds of impulse and keyed to pre- 
serve and secure individual liberty. Our 
Government under the Constitution is 
ever responsive to the will of the major- 
ity. By empowering the people with the 
right to make and enforce laws, it gives 
the people the right to control and 
operate the whole machinery of gov- 
ernment. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to express a word of appreciation to 
the distinguished Democratic leader and 
thank him for those very appropriate 
and adequate words. I am glad to have 
him join me in this special observation of 
the 175th anniversary of the Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Rrecorp and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, on this 175th 
anniversary of the Constitution, perhaps 
our greatest problem today is not so 
much how to eulogize it as how to save 
it. I strongly suspect that the drafters 
of legislation under the White House, 
seldom, if ever, refer to this document 
as they conjure up new schemes to sub- 
vert it. It would seem to me that on any 
legislative proposal which “plows new 
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ground” the very first step would be to 
investigate whether the methods 
proposed are within the very clear limits 
set forth in the Constitution. The safe- 
guards set forth there against encroach- 
ment on our individual liberties are far 
more reliable than those in the minds 
of the planners. I am convinced that 
reference to the Constitution, far from 
having first priority, seldom has even last 
priority by those who seek constantly to 
expand the role of the Central Govern- 
ment. 

A recent publication by the National 
Economic Council sets forth some of the 
challenges facing those who take seri- 
ously, and with deep concern, their oath 
to preserve, protect and defend the Con- 
stitution. I specifically commend to all 
our colleagues on both sides of the aisle, 
and to this Nation as a whole, the last 
paragraph or at least the last sentence 
therein. 


THe Word Now Is “Poverty”: But THE DEED 
STILL Is “Power” 


President Johnson has moved swiftly to 
remove every last vestige of President Ken- 
nedy’s influence from the Federal Govern- 
ment. Kennedy will survive as a colored 
lithograph hung high above all speakers at 
party for the benefit of the rank 
and file, but woe to any member of the Ex- 
ecutive staff who does not know that Presi- 
dent Kennedy's influence is completely 
erased. 

In dealing with the Kennedy influence on 
the political side, President Johnson has fol- 
lowed the classical rule of divide and con- 
quer. He has made Sargent Shriver the 
coordinator of his cherished “war on 
poverty.” This appointment serves two pur- 
poses. It builds up Sargent Shriver as a 
possible candidate for the vice-presidency, 
if he shows the necessary qualifications, and 
it divides the Kennedy political influence 
down the middle. 

Attorney General Kennedy recently re- 
turned from a mission to Indonesia, to rea- 
son with Sukarno about his unremitting ag- 
gression against his neighbors, especially 
Malaysia. There are old hands in Wash- 
ington who say the Attorney General was 
sent to Jakarta to complete the decline of 
his reputation in foreign affairs, already 
damaged by his agreement with Sukarno to 
give Dutch New Guinea to Indonesia. 

Why Robert Kennedy stays on we cannot 
guess, but we have never shared the prevall- 
ing view among conservatives about Ken- 
nedy He seems to be handicapped less by 
ruthlessness than by the lack of it, by his 
willingness to trust people who appear to be 
on his side. 

Even the hardened “liberal” commentators 
are amazed at President Johnson's airy 
statements on foreign policy, at this very 
dangerous moment. But the Government 
goes on, under its regular policy planners. 
There is little real change in course. In spite 
of Johnson’s seeming speed and skill in 
domestic politics, the lines are still fluid— 
for a short while. Momentarily we are in 
a period of flux in which the opposition party 
could make great gains, if it is not too proud 
to fight. 

The two key issues are disarmament and 
the war on poverty, which are really one 
issue. It is extremism in spending. Do con- 
servatives have alternative proposals ready? 

SHRIVER’S ROLE 

Sargent Shriver now has what is probably 
the most powerful job in the executive 
branch since the end of the war. So far as 
our limited knowledge goes, Shriver may be 
highly competent, reasonable, and free from 
ideologies. But he has just appointed Adam 
Yarmolinsky as his chief assistant in the 
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“war on poverty.” That cannot be entered 
to his credit, 

Yarmolinsky was not appointed to one of 
the highest policymaking jobs in the Defense 
Department because of any past achievements 
in military operations, defense planning, or 
any other area of governmental executive 
work. Our country is not so poor in talent 
that we did not have plenty of men equipped 
by ability, training, and patriotism for the 
job. Yarmolinsky was known chiefly for his 
subtle exposition of the anti-anti-Communist 
point of view, his attacks on people like Sen- 
ator Joe McCarthy, the Institute for Amer- 
ican Strategy, and conservatives generally. 
In other words, he was put in to work for 
the leftist political orientation of our de- 
fense policies. He has moved over to the 
“war on poverty” because, as we have re- 
peatedly reported, this “war” on the domes- 
tic front is going to balloon out, to fill the 
gap left by any decline in spending for na- 
tional defense and incidentally divert the at- 
tention of the people from the cold war. 
What more important field of Federal Gov- 
ernment activity for promotion of the “lib- 
eral” line could there be at this juncture? 

We can be confident that the “war on 
poverty” will provide for heavier expendi- 
tures, the putting of as many people, firms, 
and organizations as possible on some kind 
of Federal dole. and an unremitting drive to 
the left. Note the talk about putting the 
Federal Reserve Board under the Treasury 
and the preparatory propaganda for sub- 
stituting an international currency for the 
dollar. 

Every dangerous step taken in the last 30 
years or more toward collectivism, world gov- 
ernment, disarmament, the decline of lim- 
ited constitutional government, and devalu- 
ation of the dollar, has been presented to 
our people as designed to achieve what looked 
like a noble cause. 

At least it was sufficient for the moment 
to camouflage the fundamental departure 
from principle that was involved. In one 
sense a “war on poverty” is completely 
phony. The only real means of reducing 
poverty is to increase and improve private 
enterprise. The liberal“ line rejects any- 
thing so fundamental and logical. It would 
not keep them in power, nor increase their 
power. So they must waste more billions 
for political purposes hidden by a sympa- 
thetic and appealing aim. 


THE WAR ON POVERTY AND DISARMAMENT 


What then is behind the noble-sounding 
war on poverty? 

We reported in our last letter that the 
Senate Republican policy committee de- 
scribed the new Johnson budget as the sub- 
stitution of welfare spending for national 
defense spending. Thus: one way to ward 
off any resistance to abandonment of our 
armed strength will be to provide plenty of 
new jobs. The antipoverty program is the 
means. Jobs for officeholders is the goal. 
But there must be big spending at any cost. 

That is not all. On February 19, col- 
umnists Rowland Evans and Robert Novak 
wrote of “a proposal to put the U.S. Army 
on the front lines of President Johnson's 
war against poverty.” The resulting discus- 
sion within the administration they called 
“Poverty’s Civil War.” 

The proponents of Army assistance would 
use Army camps and Army administration 
to operate schools for retraining “dropouts” 
and those rejected by the draft. The in- 
structors would be civilians. Participation 
would be voluntary. It is said that such a 
plan might bring up to draft standards some 
100,000 young men now facing a dead-end 
future. 

However such a relatively small result 
would not, in our estimation, justify setting 
up the dangers in putting the Army into do- 
mestic affairs and extending the liberal aim 
of degenerating the military into a soft and 
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harmless educational mechanism. Neither 
do we think the military should be changed 
in any way that might move it in a direc- 
tion where it might ultimately supersede 
State and local police. 

Most of this is not news to our readers. 
In our council letter on The Decay of Our 
Military Power” you were forewarned that 
defense expenditures would fall but little, 
that most of the Armed Forces personnel 
would be kept and put to work on welfare 
projects at home and in underdeveloped 
countries abroad. The disarmers would 
never think of letting out millions of former 
servicemen to join the unemployed in a time 
of transition and instability, to become a 
disaffected group. They think of all these 
things. 

This use of the Army by the planners is 
no minor matter. On February 13, the 
Washington Post reported that 1,500 edu- 
cators from 57 countries met in Washington 
on Lincoln's Birthday to discuss how one- 
third of the world which is educated and 
technically advanced, can help the two- 
thirds which is not. That is a great many 
people and a great many countries. Some 
must have paid a good deal of money to hold 
this conference. You probably were among 
them. 

A prominent speaker was Paul Hoffman of 
the U.N. Special Fund (for underdeveloped 
areas) through which we are constantly be- 
ing urged to channel much more of our for- 
eign aid spending. Another participant was 
Harlan Cleveland, Assistant Secretary of 
State for International Affairs. Mr. Cleve- 
land is frequently a key figure in subtle 
moves toward political, economic, and mili- 
tary One World, 

The Lincoln’s Birthday conference decided 
that the best way for one-third of the world 
to lift up the other two-thirds was through 
foreign aid. 


EDUCATION AND THE WAR ON POVERTY 


This new war will fan out into a network, 
that will reach into every part of American 
life. It is, for instance, going to have an 
overwhelming effect on American education. 
We have already heard that Congress must 
pass the aid-to-education bills, more scholar- 
ships, and the rest. 

The Shriver organization will be in a posi- 
tion to put money into education, especially 
the colleges. We regard this as simple brib- 
ery, to purchase the backing with financial 
aid of intellectual leaders and teachers of the 
young who are willing to strengthen the 
drift to the monolithic state. 

Educators, take warning. 


LABOR AND WAR ON POVERTY 


In an editorial in Christian Economics for 
February 18, Dr. Howard Kershner, the edi- 
tor, wrote, “Is Forced Labor Coming?” Dr. 
Kershner wrote of the spread, in Cuba, of 
forced labor at governmentally dictated 
wages. Then he asked if perhaps it was 
coming to this country. He said, interfer- 
ence with economic relationships resulting 
in imbalances, whether brought about by 
Government intervention or the power of 
labor leadership to enforce its will on the 
public, will eventually destroy jobs, and 
make people hungry, jobless and wretched. 
It can engulf our entire society, forcing 
totalitarianism, centrally planned economy, 
Government regimentation and fixation of 
wages upon us.“ 

Workers, take warning. 


THE COMMUNISTS AND THE WAR ON POVERTY 


The American Communist Party, according 
to the Chicago papers, held a press confer- 
ence in that city on February 21, 1964, to 
tell its determination to influence the 1964 
presidential election.” 

Gus Hall, party chief, who held the con- 
ference, said American Communists must 
take the leadership away from Washington 
in the war on poverty, run Communist 
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candidates for the presidency, and make 
greater contributions to the cause of civil 
rights. 

Hall dismissed as “only a slogan“ Presi- 
dent Johnson's plan to combat poverty and 
create jobs for the needy. 

Americans, take warning. 


WHAT OF INDUSTRY? 


What has been the area in which our 
Nation achieved its most dramatic success? 
Private business and industry. What area 
has been most important in the provision 
of new jobs? in the widespread increase of 
economic wealth? in the spread of prosper- 
ity? Private enterprise. 

Will private enterprise have the principal 
role in the war on poverty or in making new 
job opportunities to take up the slack from 
disarmament? Of course not. 

In the welfare state in its various forms, 
private business, industry, labor, and farm- 
ing are “coordinated” under Government 
planners. The poverty“ network is already 
being prepared to reach out to all areas of 
private planning and direction, and draw 
private economic and industrial leadership 
into the preparation, in just the role the 
planners assign to them. Industrial leaders 


and experts will be invited to conferences 


and seminars and allowed to put their 
knowledge and suggestions into the pool. 
But the planners will remain at the controls, 
and the Government agents will be picking 
up useful knowledge. Planners are not true 
intellectuals, They are power-seekers who 
use ideas, or slogans that sound like ideas, 
in their bid for a popular following. The 
Russian planners have never been able to 
feed their own people, although the czarist 
governments financed the great industrial 
development of European Russia and Si- 
beria’s railroad line, in the 19th century, 
with capital earned by the export of their 
grain surpluses. 

The only private enterprise the welfare 
state will tolerate is captive enterprise, in 
which experts in business do the work, but 
the political planners hold the reins and 
decide in what direction they are to go. 

Private business has always cooperated 
with government, wherever its help was 
needed—and properly so. But private en- 
terprise does not need to and must not sur- 
render its Judgment on the first principles 
of free enterprise, free choice, and true, vol- 
untary organization, either in creating new 
jobs in place of war industry or in allegedly 
lowering the level of poverty throughout 
the United States. 


WHERE YOU COME IN 


Is it not time that the American people 
became very angry? Not noisily angry. 
This is as ineffectual as kindergarten chil- 
dren stamping their feet. Coldly angry, like 
the fighting men who trudged in the mud, 
told jokes, drank vino, and had their fun, 
but never forgot that all they did was di- 
rected to one purpose—the winning of the 
war. 

Those who are trying to establish un- 
limited government in place of our Constitu- 
tion are at war against the American people 
and the American system of government. 
But the American people are not engaged 
in a war against them. The only answer 
to the tight control of our Government and 
politics by the planners is total demobiliza- 
tion of the new style executive power. That 
can be done only when the conservatives 
develop enough political power to tell the 
Government what it must do. 

That can be done only through increasing 
conservative control of Congress. 

Conservatives in politics today are in the 
position of the American contestants at the 
winter Olympics. We have not sent enough 
championship material to Congress, or have 
not supported it there. 

Congress, as we have said, is an arena, just 
as Innsbruck was an arena. The partici- 
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pants must contest for victory. The results 
are not determined only by what happens in 
the arena, but often by what has happened 
long before, in training and organization. 

Americans seem to deal with the problem 
of Congress just as we deal with the problem 
of the winter Olympics. Our opponents 
enter the contest with an array of con- 
testants trained hard over long periods with 
plenty of resources. We depend on a barber 
from Michigan who goes on practicing all 
unnoticed and alone and we forget all about 
him before the main event, and the day 
after. 

The low estate of conservatives in Con- 
gress is due to the fact that, year after year, 
since 1933, the planners have selected, 
trained, disciplined, and financed the kind 
of men they wanted elected to Congress. 
We have depended on the hit or miss victory 
of individuals with little or no support. 
Both our political parties duck the issue. 

Many people still believe conservatives can 
do nothing until they win the Presidency. 
But the winners of a presidential contest 
must command over 35 million votes. To 
win a congressional campaign requires some 
250,000 votes. A margin of a few thousand 


votes may decide the issue. 


The political leaders in your district are 
probably engaged right now in deciding who 
is to be nominated for Senator and Rep- 
resentative this year. Do you know what 
they intend to do? Do you know what you 
would like them to do? 

Voters who cannot win their own con- 
gressional district, with 250,000 votes or so 
needed to win, are not going to win a presi- 
dential contest in which they must garner 
35 million votes. Only after the conserva- 
tives have learned how to elect a Congress 
to their liking will they have any fighting 
chance to elect a President. 

Nixon won some 35 million votes and 
ended up completely out of power. The 
same energy expended in winning seats in 
the Senate and the House would in a few 
years give us a conservative Congress. Then 
the Kennedys and the Johnsons would be 
confronted with a solid wall of valiant de- 
fenders of the Constitution, who could say 
No“ and make it stick. 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL, I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I congratulate the 
distinguished gentleman from Iowa for 
his most inspiring message today. I con- 
sider it a privilege to sit in this Cham- 
ber and hear his words today. I should 
like his permission to associate myself 
with his remarks. 

His has been a message I hope all 
Americans will read and hear; because 
it is indeed a message of hope. The gen- 
tleman, as president of the U.S. Capital 
Historical Society, is particularly quali- 
fied to speak upon the full meaning, 
depth, beauty, wealth, and richness of the 
American Constitution. I congratulate 
the gentleman for taking time to pre- 
pare this eloquent and inspiring message 
on the 175th anniversary. 

I believe all Americans are much rich- 
er today, since we have had the privilege 
of hearing the gentleman’s words of wis- 
dom, his analysis and most important— 
his interpretation of the full meaning of 
the document and the hope it spells out 
for the whole world. 

I particularly wish to congratulate the 
gentleman for ending his remarks with 
a fervent hope that some day all man- 
kind can live under the freedoms and 
dignity incorporated in this document. 
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So, if the gentleman will permit, again 
I congratulate him. I believe he has per- 
formed a magnificent public service in 
putting this day in its proper perspective. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the distinguished gentleman from 
Illinois for those very kind observations, 
and I also thank him for joining me and 
participating in this brief observance 
indicating the respect we show for this 
great document. 


THE 175TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
U.S. FEDERAL UNION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Li- 
BONATI). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
FrNDLEVY I, is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 175th anniversary of the U.S. 
Federal Government. 

This noon a significant commemora- 
tion was held in New York City in the 
very place where this great Government 
had its beginning. In Fraunce’s Tavern 
at the corner of Pearl and Broad Streets 
a group of citizens, including Clarence 
K. Streit, author and editor, today met 
near Federal Hall where the First Con- 
gress under the new Federal Constitu- 
tion met on March 4, 1789. Lack of a 
quorum kept the original meeting purely 
ceremonial, but that was the date for 
“commencing proceedings under the said 
Constitution,” to quote the resolution 
putting it in force. 

The meeting in New York City 175 
years ago was fitting because New York 
was the first State to propose the Fed- 
eral convention which eventually drafted 
the Constitution. 

On this commemoration, our attention 
should center on the Federal Union 
system of government which was so hope- 
fully launched 175 years ago today. The 
times were troubled in 1789. Many prob- 
lems divided the original States. The 
convention had met 2 years earlier in an 
atmosphere bordering on despair, and 
few expected anything good to come 
from it. 

Troubles separating the 13 States in 
that period were comparable to those 
causing friction in today’s NATO com- 
munity. Border warfare had recently 
flared between Pennsylvania and Con- 
necticut, just as Greeks and Turks—al- 
though linked in NATO—today fight in 
the streets of Cyprus. 

Currency problems were deep and vex- 
ing, so much so in Pennsylvania that a 
rebellious population gave vent to its feel- 
ings on one occasion by running the 
State supreme court out of town. And 
today monetary problems assume gigan- 
tic proportions in the free-world com- 
munity, especially for the United States. 

In 1787, the States were feverishly 
building tariff walls among themselves. 
Today the Common Market is taking on 
the appearance of a highly protective 
system, and in retaliation, the United 
States toys with market-protecting de- 
vices of its own. 

The parallel could go on and on. 

One hundred and seventy-five years 
ago, the Federal Union system was in- 
vented to govern each State’s relation- 
ship with the other 12, and with the rest 
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of the world. It was to be a unique ex- 
periment in foreign affairs, a new type of 
union intended to meet what were basi- 
cally external problems. 

Up to March 4, 1789, the 13 States had 
tried to govern these relationships 
through a confederation much the same 
as the 15 nations deal with each other 
in today’s NATO alliance. Under the 
confederation, each State had its own 
armed force, trade barriers, currency and 
citizenship, and the 13 met their common 
problems through a Congress composed 
of delegations named and instructed by 
their State governments. Each State 
had one vote, and Congress had no power 
to enforce its resolutions or make delin- 
quent States help finance the confedera- 
tion. The parallel with NATO is unmis- 
takable. 

Because this system failed, the Con- 
stitutional Convention was called in 1787. 

It is a curious and sad fact that the 
framework intended today to keep the 
NATO nations together is actually far 


weaker than the confederation which 


failed to meet the problems of the 13 
States. 

If a system was found too flimsy for 
the horse-and-buggy days, can we safely 
settle for one still more flimsy for the 
rocket age? 

NATO is an alliance and nothing more. 
As such, it carries in it the same seeds 
for self-destruction typical of all al- 
liances. 

The NATO alliance has experienced 
an abundance of the “infractions and in- 
terruptions” which Washington foretold. 

To cite a few: Cyprus, French recogni- 
tion of Communist China, British sale 
of buses to Cuba, Canadian sale of wheat 
to Red China, French blackball of British 
entry in the Common Market, U.S. can- 
cellation of Skybolt, test ban treaty of 
Moscow, essentially a bilateral deal be- 
tween United States and Russia, with- 
drawal of missiles from Turkey and Italy, 
US. insistence on keeping keys to all 
NATO atomic weapons, stalemate over 
the multilateral naval forces, and broad 
tendency toward coexistence with the 
Communists, compromise, talk of dis- 
armament—each of which tends to 
weaken the thin thread of alliance. 

Our nuclear policies now place more 
trust in our enemies than in our friends. 
We have never been at war with France 
at any time since this Republic was 
founded. And yet, our nuclear policies 
deny France—and other NATO nations— 
the nuclear weapons we know—and they 
know—the enemy possesses. 

We complain when the British sell 
buses to Cuban Communists, but see 
nothing wrong in selling wheat to Rus- 
sia, the heartland of the Communist 
movement. 

We fight a chicken-war with our 
friends, and hand the enemy superduper 
bargains in wheat—better prices than we 
offer to our friends. 

These events—the inevitable infrac- 
tions and interruptions of which Wash- 
ington spoke—have caused a steady 
deterioration of NATO, 

Present policies are heading us to 
ultimate isolation in which liberty will 
surely perish from within if not from 
aggressive forces across the borders. 
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Surrounded by a sea of communism, we 
would likely resort to police-state meth- 
ods at home to meet the police-state 
menace abroad. 

It is high time America’s great inven- 
tion—the Federal Union system—is put 
to work anew. Freedom-loving people 
of the world are needlessly divided and 
weakened in their quest of peace, liberty 
and material progress—and in their cru- 
cial effort to meet the latest and most 
ominous of tyrannical forces, interna- 
tional communism. 

The barricades which keep these free 
peoples from uniting today are formid- 
able but certainly no more so than those 
which separated the Original 13 States 
in 1787. 

NATO in its present form is doomed to 
failure. Our NATO defense force hangs 
by the tiny thread of national expedi- 
ency. Unanimity is required before any- 
thing can be done. In the flashing in- 
stant of a nuclear showdown, unanimity 
may come too late or not at all. No one 
can foretell the decision of any member 
of NATO—not even our own until the 
moment of crisis arrives. 

How do we start? When do we start? 

I propose that the President of the 
United States assemble a blue-ribbon 
panel of citizens and invite the leaders 
of other NATO nations to do the same. 
Then let these best minds of the free 
world sit down together, just as our fore- 
fathers met in Philadelphia in 1787. Let 
them fashion and propose for ratifica- 
tion a new standard to which the wise 
and honest can repair. 

The U.S. delegation most certainly 
should include Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
the organizer and first commander of 
NATO, for 8 years President of the 
United States, better respected through- 
out the entire world than any other liv- 
ing person, more knowledgeable in the 
art of free world diplomacy. First in 
war, first in peace, and first in the hearts 
of his countrymen of the broad free 
world community, General Eisenhower 
could become the George Washington 
of the 20th century. 

Perhaps, as George Washington him- 
self wrongly predicted of the 1787 con- 
vention, no plan proposed by this con- 
vention of 1964 would be adopted. But 
is there any better hope, a more ex- 
pectant course to follow? Perhaps, in 
the gloom of today’s problems, we can 
indeed match the accomplishments of 
the inventors of the American Republic 
in 1787. It is worth a first-class effort 
by first-class minds, because at stake is 
a first-class ideal—freedom. 

All that is needed is the application of 
the time-tested system of Federal union 
to the urgent task of uniting the world’s 
free nations. 

The year 1964 brings the 50th anni- 
versary of the outbreak of World War I, 
and the 25th anniversary of both the 
beginning of a still more destructive war, 
and the birth of a vast creative under- 
taking—the movement for federation of 
the free nations. Nearly 7 months be- 
fore World War II exploded in Septem- 
ber 1939, there was published “Union 
Now,” subtitled, A Proposal for a Fed- 
eral Union of the Democracies of the 
North Atlantic.” By July its readers had 
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founded the U.S. association known now 
as Federal Union, Inc. 

The birth of “Union Now” and the 
Atlantic Union movement is a story of 
rare human interest—the story of dogged 
struggle against great odds for a mo- 
mentous purpose. Its conjuncture with 
the anniversaries of two world wars al- 
lows a heart-moving tale to be united 
with powerful incentive for action—at a 
time when the world situation adds ur- 
gency, and the American presidential 
election gives hope for bold leadership. 

To measure progress, one must look 
back to where we were. 

In early 1939 the doctrine of absolute 
national sovereignty ruled world thought 
and action even more totally than the 
dogma of communism rules Russia 
now—and it needed no secret police to 
keep in power even in the democracies. 
The League of Nations then had few be- 
lievers anywhere. In the United States 
isolationism had sunk to neutralism. 

Into this world came Union Now”— 
in a first edition of only 750 copies—like 
David challenging Goliath. 

Freedom and peace, “Union Now” as- 
serted, required free people to make not 
only their national but their interna- 
tional state for individual freedom, for 
the citizen’s sovereignty rather than his 
nation’s. The key to peace, prosperity 
and greater freedom, it maintained, was 
the independence of the individual. 

With facts and figures based on solid 
research, “Union Now” revealed that the 
few peoples who had practiced freedom 
for even a few generations had gained 
through it such power that they needed 
only to unite their strength—in the dem- 
ocratic way that had given them their 
power—to be strong enough to end the 
looming danger of World War II. It 
warned that their continued disunion 
would deliver their sons and cities to de- 
struction. 

“Union Now” called on them to meet 
in a constitutional convention and do as 
the people of the 13 States had done in 
1787. By the great invention of the U.S. 
Federal Constitution, the 13 then lim- 
ited the sovereignty of their States to 
the fields where it did serve freedom. 
They extended their own sovereignty as 
citizens to where they could govern dem- 
ocratically their interstate concerns. 
They united their military and economic 
power to serve freedom and peace. 

Practically no one was talking in terms 
of international federation or govern- 
ment in the 1939 preatomic period. 
There was then no visible recognition 
either of the importance of freedom to 
peace, or of the power freedom had de- 
veloped around the North Atlantic. 

Nor was there any talk of an Atlantic 
community when “Union Now“ pro- 
posed—and I quote it Union now of 
the democracies that the North Atlantic 
and a thousand other things already 
unite.” It pointed out that nearly all 
the free lived around the North Atlantic, 
that it is to freedom's civilization what 
the Mediterranean was to that of Rome. 

Regional ideas had been confined to 
continents since the fall of Rome. To 
base political thought on an ocean was 
as novel in 1939 as it was to put indi- 
vidual freedom first in international or- 
ganization. Atlantic Union, and its 
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twin idea, Union of the Free, were then 
even newer than Romulus and Remus 
when they were left to the wolves. 

Still bolder, some thought in 1939, was 
another “Union Now“ idea: the idea that 
isolationist America must not only par- 
ticipate, but lead in seeking peace 
through Atlantic federation. 

In 1939 the Atlantic federal union 
idea had to tackle all these huge obsta- 
cles—and now in 1964 they have all been 
overcome. A 1939 reviewer of “Union 
Now” wrote that the author must mean 
“now” in a geological sense. Even in 
political history, 25 years is but an in- 
stant. And in it there has been such 
advance toward Atlantic union that the 
only serious questions left are how and 
when—in time to prevent another dis- 
aster or too late. 

Neutralism now is gone from the 
United States and so is isolationism. 
The United States has led in creating 
and developing the U.N. To strengthen 
it, the United States has also already led 
other democracies to form within the 
U.N. a North Atlantic alliance with an 
Atlantic council and an Atlantic com- 
mander. We no longer need to argue 
that the peoples who live around the At- 
lantic Ocean do form a community. The 
term, “Atlantic community,” has become 
commonplace. 

Before we consider further the prog- 
ress of the idea, let us consider briefly, 
the progress of the organized movement 
behind it. 

Twenty-five years is an even longer 
time in the life of a book or of a cor- 
poration than in the life of aman. Cor- 
porations, whether set up to make mon- 
ey or, like Federal Union, Inc., as a non- 
profit membership association for edu- 
cational purposes, rarely survive for even 
5 years. Federal Union, Inc., is now the 
oldest American private association in 
the field concerned with uniting nations 
for freedom and peace. The others that 
sought these aims through other pro- 
posals when it was born, or rose and 
flourished in its infancy, are no more. 
In the field of Atlantic unification, Fed- 
eral Union, Inc., is not only the pioneer 
organization; it is twice as old as any 
other. 

Federal Union has grown from an or- 
ganization with no “big names,” to one 
whose board has long attested impres- 
sive support. Even more impressive is 
the membership of the board and honor- 
ary and advisory councils of the Inter- 
national Movement for Atlantic Union, 
which Mr. Streit led in founding in 1958, 
and has since served as president. 

Officers and board members of Federal 
Union, Inc., include: 

President: Clarence K. Streit, District 
of Columbia, author, editor, lecturer. 

Vice president: George V. Allen, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, ex-USIA Director, 
Ambassador and Assistant Secretary of 
State. 

Treasurer: Leo H. McCormick, Mary- 
land, insurance executive. 

Associate treasurer: Melvin Ryder, 
District of Columbia, publisher, Army 
Times. 

Chairman: Roy B. Chipps, Missouri, 
truckline executive. 

Secretary: Don Dennis, New York, 
Foreign Policy Association executive. 
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Corresponding secretary: Mrs. Chase 
S. Osborn, District of Columbia, author, 
lecturer. 

Counsel: Nicholas Doman, New York, 
attorney, author. 

Other board members: 

Theodore C. Achilles, District of Co- 
lumbia, ex-counselor, State Department, 
Ambassador. 

P. F. Brundage, Florida, ex-Director, 
U.S, Budget. 

Dr. James Charlesworth, Pennsyl- 
vania, president, American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. 

W. L. Clayton, Texas, ex-U.S. Under 
Secretary of State. 

George P. Delaney, District of Colum- 
bia, Special Assistant Secretary of State, 
coordinator, international labor affairs. 

F. Joseph Donohue, District of Colum- 
bia, manager, Kefauver for President. 

Mrs. Raymond T. Elligett, Florida, civic 
leader, lecturer. 

Charles W. Ferguson, New York, edi- 
tor, author. 

Paul Findley, Member of Congress, Re- 
publican, of Illinois. 

Dave Garroway, New York, TV star. 

St. John Garwood, Texas, ex-justice, 
Texas Supreme Court. 

Dr. Heber R. Harper, Colorado, ex- 
chancellor, University of Denver. 

Adm. Thomas C Kinkaid, District of 
Columbia, U.S. Navy, retired. 

F. Gilbert Lamb, Oregon, ex-president, 
National Association Frozen Food Pack- 
ers. 

Austin Lamont, M.D., Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Joe J. Mickle, Louisiana, president, 
Centenary College. 

Maj. Gen. Walter I. Miller, Virginia, 
U.S. Air Force, retired. 

W. H. Oppenheimer, New York, stock- 
broker. 

Edmund Orgill, Tennessee, ex-mayor 
of Memphis. 

Charles H. Prange, Pennsylvania, 
manufacturer. 

Edgar H. Shelton, Jr., District of Co- 
lumbia, public relations counsel. 

Robert Strausz-Hupé, Pennsylvania, 
05 tor, Foreign Policy Research Insti- 
tute. 

Dr. Edward Teller, California, Fermi 
Award, nuclear physics. 

Dr. Harold C. Urey, California, Nobel 
Prize, chemistry. 

Lester B. Vernon, Pennsylvania, manu- 
facturer. 

David J. Winton, Minnesota, lumber 
executive. 

Clement Zablocki, Member of Con- 
gress, Wisconsin, ranking majority mem- 
ber, House Foreign Affairs Committee. 

Magazine publication is a notoriously 
costly and risky business. With only 
$7,000 to back the venture, Federal 
Union launched “Freedom and Union” 
in 1946; and has managed to keep this 
illustrated monthly going ever since. 
The 17 volumes of “Freedom and Union” 
that are already bound and on the 
shelves of major libraries provide an in- 
valuable, unique record of the develop- 
ment of the Atlantic community, the 
most comprehensive and continuous in 
existence anywhere—an enduring treas- 
ure mine for those who will write the 
history of the origins of the United States 
of Atlantica. 
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Since 1946 “Freedom and Union” has 
also helped make that history. Millions 
were lavished in those years by big 
foundations on other projects in the 
field of peace, freedom, and international 
organization: the “respectable” recipi- 
ents had no such anxious burden to bear 
month in, month out in meeting the pay- 
roll and paying the printer as did “Free- 
dom and Union.” Have any of them ac- 
complished as much? 

“Freedom and Union” is only one of the 
fruits Federal Union, Inc., has produced. 
Those resulting indirectly from its ex- 
istence are no less impressive. Various 
active members of Federal Union, in- 
spired by the goal it set but acting in- 
dependently on their own initiative, have 
given the leadership that Jed to such 
steps as these in the development of 
Atlantic unification: 

The creation of the Atlantic Union 
Committee, 1949; the Declaration of At- 
lantic Unity, 1954; the NATO Parlia- 
mentarians’ Conference, 1955; the 
Bruges Atlantic Conference, 1957; the 
London Atlantic Congress, 1959; the U.S. 
Citizens Commission on NATO, 1960; 
the Atlantic Institute, 1961; the At- 
lantic Convention and the Atlantic 
Council of the United States, 1962; and 
the Atlantic Quarterly, 1963. 

What other American organization in 
Federal Union’s general field has in- 
spired such a stream of creative action 
from its members and sympathizers, or 
seen its educational seeds thus produce 
so wide and far reaching a harvest of 
constructive work? 

Federal Union, Inc., has not only re- 
mained solvent but has achieved all this, 
and much more besides, in the past 25 
years while having to live always from 
hand to mouth, never with enough funds 
ahead, or time left from the financial 
struggle, to plan its future or half de- 
velop its potentials. Its annual income 
has ranged from $26,000 to $101,000, and 
averaged through the quarter century 
only $64,000. 

Dollar for dollar, has not Federal 
Union, Inc., produced a greater impact in 
basic education, done more to open men’s 
minds and turn thought into action, than 
any other institution or organization in 
its broad field? 

Only a few years ago, Erwin Canham 
called “Union Now” “the most unde- 
servedly neglected book of the past quar- 
ter-century.” Though neglected, it is 
still alive and—as part II of Freedom's 
Frontier—Atlantic Union Now“! —Clar- 
ence Streit’s current book, it is still 
being sold. “In point of fact,” the edi- 
tor of the Christian Science Monitor 
added, “this book may be one of the 
turning points of history.” It may be- 
come one, in this, its 25th anniversary 
year. 

Consider how the Atlantic Union tide 
has risen since Mr. Canham made his 
forecast in 1956. 

In 1960 Congress passed the Atlantic 
Convention resolution setting up a “U.S. 
Citizens Committee on NATO” and au- 
thorizing it to organize and participate 
in a convention with similar delegations 
from other NATO nations to explore 
greater Atlantic unity. In January 1962 
some 90 eminent citizens from all parts 
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of Atlantica met in Paris, elected 
former Secretary of State Herter their 
president, and after long discussion this 
Atlantic Convention unanimously rec- 
ommended “that the NATO govern- 
ments promptly establish a Special Gov- 
ernmental Commission to draw up plans 
within 2 years for the creation of a true 
Atlantic Community, suitably organized 
to meet the political, military, and eco- 
nomic challenges of this era.” 

That was more than 2 years ago, but 
I regret to add that the administrations 
since then have done nothing to im- 
plement this recommendation, although 
both Senators John F. Kennedy and 
Lyndon B. Johnson voted in 1960 to have 
this convention held. 

In February 1962, Governor Nelson A. 
Rockefeller roundly declared: 

The Federal idea, which our Founding 
Fathers applied in their historic act of polit- 
ical creation in the 18th century, can be 
applied in this 20th century in the larger 
context of the world of free nations—if we 
will but match our forefathers in courage 
and vision. 

Sweeping as this assertion may be, I be- 
lieve it to be anything but an academic 
proposition. Quite the contrary: It is a 
matter of cold political realism. * * * Any- 
thing less than a grand design—a major 
idea and a lofty sense of purpose—is too 
puny for the time in which we live. 


I quote this from his Harvard lectures, 
since published as a book, “The Future 
of Federalism.” 

On July 4, 1962, President Kennedy, 
speaking at Independence Hall, called 
for a “Declaration of Interdependence” 
in the Atlantic community. 

Then in April 1963, Richard Nixon, 
who missed the White House by only a 
few votes, urged “expanding NATO—to a 
political confederation.” On June 25, 
1963, President Kennedy, speaking in 
Europe, conceded that eventually “there 
may be a new great union of us all.” 

The next month, on July 10, in the first 
Telstar Town Meeting of the World,” 
former Prime Minister Anthony Eden— 
now Lord Avon—came out for an “Atlan- 
tic federation” and asked General Eisen- 
hower if he agreed that “the only future 
really deserving of our efforts and our 
idealism is some sort of Atlantic Union.” 

Mr. Eden added: 

To my American friends, I'd only add this: 
It was you, about 200 years ago, that had the 
courage and vision, among places then far 
apart in the days of the ox wagon, to form 
the first federation. I just wonder whether 
we oughtn’t to set our sights high again and 
work for something of that kind around the 
nations who edge the Atlantic and perhaps 


even beyond. What do you think of that, 
Mr. President? 


Promptly, 
swered: 


Well, Anthony, you have stated the final 
objective beautifully and eloquently. 


Declaring that the British statesman 
had given “most eloquent expression to 
the aspirations of the West,“ the Wash- 
ington Post found that this Telstar Town 
Meeting had “demonstrated the invinci- 
bility and inevitability of the idea of At- 
lantic Union.” 

The rising interest in the structural 
problems of NATO is exemplified by the 
formation last year and steady effort of 


General Eisenhower an- 
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the Project Committee on NATO Unity, 
consisting of several Republican Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. 

While this trend has been mounting 
on the Republican side, what has been 
happening on the “other side of the 
aisle,” as we say in Congress? Atlantic 
Union has many friends there. Indeed, 
under Senator Kefauver they long led 
toward it, until his untimely death last 
summer. Senator FULBRIGHT, chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee of 
“the other body,” in eulogizing him in 
the Senate on October 24 quoted this 
tribute from Edward J. Meeman, editor 
of the Memphis Press-Scimitar: 

I will wager that he will have a great place 
in history as the statesman who, more than 
any other, pioneered in behalf of the fed- 
eration of the free. 


And Senator FULBRIGHT added: 

The storms that threaten the Atlantic Al- 
lance today reflect the enormity of the task 
which Estes Kefauver charted. It is to be 
hoped that the wisdom of his counsel will 
finally prevail. 


President Kennedy began his admin- 
istration by giving precedence to At- 
lantic unification. In his inaugural he 
said of our Atlantic allies: “United there 
is little we cannot do—divided, there is 
little we can do.” He thus recognized 
that effective unification of the Atlantic 
community is the prerequisite to meet- 
ing the challenge of Moscow on its world- 
flung chessboard. 

But instead of moving to unite it, he 
gave priority in the last period of his 
administration to seeking a détente with 
the Kremlin. President Johnson has 
thus far continued this policy of neglect- 
ing NATO and courting the Kremlin. 

In the making is a big issue in this 
campaign on this radical difference on 
priorities, now that all the major Re- 
publican presidential possibilities are 
urging stronger Atlantic unification. 
The latest is Senator GOLDWATER. In a 
basic statement of his foreign policy 
which Life published January 17, he 
powerfully attacked the notion that peace 
can be secured by “easing the arms race.” 
Still more significantly, he made the key 
to his own policy the “structural” 
strengthening of the Atlantic commu- 
nity. Let me give you some brief cita- 
tions from this comprehensive GOLD- 
WATER statement: 

The broad base of power which can con- 
front, confound and eventually overcome 
communism is the Atlantic community of 
nations, which collectively possesses the pre- 
ponderant power of the earth and also shares 
a common cultural heritage. It is the pres- 
ent disarray in the Atlantic alliance which 
today most seriously weakens us and en- 
courages the expansion of communism. 

Our present foreign policy is conducive 
to this disunity. * * * 

There is a way out of the dilemma and 
away from the disaster it clearly foreshad- 
ows. We must rethink the purpose of the 
alliance, and the degree to which we are 
willing to concede to NATO certain preroga- 
tives which we now reserve to our- 
selves, * * > 

The answer which frequently is given to 
justify our current alliance-fracturing drive 
toward a détente with the Soviets is that 
it is difficult to obtain the unanimous con- 
sent of 15 allies. That begs the question. 
If they still can trust one another to come 
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to each other’s defense, they can also agree— 
as we can—upon the structural changes 
necessary to enable the alliance to cope with 
the issues of the times, * * * 

The Atlantic alliance could change the 
course of world affairs. Agreement on de- 
fense matters should be just a beginning. 

The highly developed nations of the At- 
lantic community are perfectly capable of 
working out common trade and political pol- 
icies which could bring down the power of 
communism without war. 


Those in the press who have pictured 
GOLDWATER as the “darling” of the ex- 
treme nationalists have paid little atten- 
tion to this, his major statement on for- 
eign policy. His statement should en- 
courage others to advance still further 
toward Atlantic federation, and it should 
be heartening proof to Atlantic Union- 
ists that the Republican Party at least 
is united in giving top priority to effec- 
tive Atlantic unification—who remains 
to attack it? 

Consider now the pause-and-ponder 
incentive that 1964 gives to all three gen- 
erations of voters. First, there is the 
fateful fact, already noted, that the 
25th anniversay of this idea for preserv- 
ing freedom peacefully coincides with 
the 25th anniversary of World War II, 
the 50th anniversary of War I. This 
means that those old enough to enter the 
Army in 1914, and who have survived, 
will be at least 68 in 1964. It means 
that their sons who were 18 in 1939, and 
have survived, will be 43 next year— 
and that they themselves have sons old 
enough to be drafted in 1964. War is 
not the only danger confronting them. 
The boys who were born in 1914 were 
drafted into the army of the unemployed 
when they reached 18. The unemployed 
brought to power in Germany the mad- 
man who precipitated World War II. 

This may be enough to show that 1964 
is a year to give pause to any grandfather 
or grandmother, any father or mother, 
and any son or daughter reaching then 
the threshold of adult life. It should 
help open their minds and hearts to the 
idea of constituting a new great union 
of the free, not in the future, not even- 
tually, but now while the living can en- 
joy its immense advantages. It should 
also give pause to any politician seeking 
their votes in 1964—and opportunity to 
the statesmen among them. 

To these powerful elements, the neces- 
sary catalyst must be added. That cata- 
lyst is the fact that this is a presidential 
election year. 

Consider the positions of Rockefeller, 
Nixon, Eisenhower, Goldwater—and by 
the administration and its predecessor; 
consider the historic feat that federal 
union is the only answer to this life-and- 
death problem that has proved practi- 
cal through seven generations—as at- 
tested by this 175th birthday of the Fed- 
eral Constitution. Considering all these 
facts, may not the candidate who wins 
be the one who proves most worthy of 
being President of the United States 
Union at such a time by campaigning to 
bridge the Atlantic with another such 
union now—in time to win for freedom 
without war or economic crash? 

The times demand an imaginative yet 
thoroughly tested program. They de- 
mand bold, swift, comprehensive action 
capable of moving the hearts of men. 
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Only Atlantic federal union offers that 
kind of program. It has the further 
advantage of being deeply identified with 
the basic principles and patriotism of the 
American people, of springing from the 
purest sources of American life, of pi- 
oneering, and carrying forward heroi- 
cally the living American dream. 

All in all, there would seem to be rea- 
sonable hope for Atlantic federation to 
play an important role in the presiden- 
tial campaign that will be fought in its 
25th anniversary year. 


THE BIRTH OF THE FEDERAL 
UNION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. ZABLOCKI] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, today 
our Nation celebrates the 175th anni- 
versary of a date which has unparalleled 
importance in the history of our coun- 
try, and of the world. 

It was on March 4, 1789, that the first 
U.S. Congress was called. Our Found- 
ing Fathers met on that day in Federal 
Hall in New York City to declare Con- 
gress in session. 

Thus, in a very real sense, today is the 
birthday of the Congress. 

But more than that, March 4 signifies 
the founding of the entire Federal Gov- 
ernment. For with this meeting, Con- 
gress set in motion the provisions of our 
revered Constitution. 

Although the date is a significant one, 
it has, unfortunately, been passed over 
in recent years. At one time March 4 
was commemorated by being the date 
on which the President was inaugurated. 
But with adoption of the 20th amend- 
ment, the inauguration of Presidents 
was shifted to January 20, and March 4 
was forgotten. 

Today, Mr. Speaker, I should like to 
mark this anniversary by recalling 
briefly the events immediately sur- 
rounding the establishment of our pres- 
ent Federal form of government, and 
draw some parallels to our world of 
today. 

As you know, our Constitution was 
preceded by the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, a governmental plan which was 
drawn up by the Continental Congress 
following the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

The Declaration of Independence, 
signed in 1776, had expressed the break 
with England as that of “united colonies,” 
but the terms of the declaration implied 
that each State had become sovereign. 

The Articles of Confederation, adopted 
finally in 1781 reflected this concept. It 
created a very weak Central Government 
with no coercive powers over the States 
and no authority to deal directly with 
the citizens of the States. 

Although the Articles of Confederation 
worked well enough through the war 
years, peace brought new problems. For 
example, the Continental Congress found 
it difficult to negotiate favorable trade 
treaties with the nations of Europe be- 
cause of the general belief that the States 
would not comply with the treaties if 
they were ratified. 
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There were difficulties also in exchange 
of currency, interstate commerce, public 
confidence in Government securities, and 
adequate defense. 

The newly won independence of the 13 
colonies was endangered by the unwork- 
able written constitution. A nation des- 
tined for greatness seemed under the 
circumstances doomed to flounder. 

But our country was blessed with men 
of vision. They saw the strength which 
would come of unity. They were willing 
to make a sacrifice of limited State sov- 
ereignty in order to secure the welfare 
of all the United States. 

Thus it was that our Constitution was 
born. It is the oldest written constitu- 
tion still in operation in the world. Our 
land has grown to greatness under the 
Federal system of Government it pro- 
vided. 

This Federal system was a new politi- 
cal concept. Alexis de Tocqueville, the 
great French critic of our society, called 
it “entirely new—a great discovery in 
modern political science.” And the bril- 
liant Lord Acton saw it as “an astonish- 
ing and unexampled success.” 

I need not enumerate the many civic 
accomplishments which have resulted 
from our present system of government. 
We know these from our earliest days in 
school, 

But I would suggest that the situation 
which existed prior to 1789 has parallels 
today as we contemplate current rela- 
tions with our North Atlantic allies. 

In a few days, on March 18, we will 
celebrate the 14th anniversary of the 
signing of the North Atlantic Treaty. 
In this treaty, the United States, Canada, 
and 10 democracies of Western Europe 
pledged mutual security against attack. 

Forged in the midst of the cold war, 
this treaty linked for defense purposes 
nations which had strong geographic, 
ethnic, political, economic and historical 
ties. Many saw NATO as the forerunner 
of a true and lasting union between the 
North Atlantic states. 

Unfortunately, this hope has not been 
realized. NATO, which served admirably 
when the cold war was at its chilliest, 
now shows signs of strain with growing 
indications of a thaw. 

Our European allies draw further and 
further from us with each passing day. 
We see France working at cross purposes 
with U.S. policy in Vietnam. We see 
Great Britain selling buses to Cuba and 
other nations trading with the enemy 
over our objections. We see Belgium re- 
luctant to commit her forces to an in- 
ternational NATO naval force. 

The difficulty, it seems to me, lies in 
the fact that the NATO Treaty, like the 
Articles of Confederation, does not rep- 
resent any loss of sovereignty on the part 
of member nations. Compliance with 
NATO policies and directives is left to 
the pleasure of national leaders. They 
can—and do—choose to ignore them. 

The problem facing us then, is similar 
to that which faced our Founding Fa- 
thers. We must discover how best to 
integrate the North Atlantic states in 
order to secure the fullest blessings of 
freedom for the peoples of Western Eu- 
rope, Canada, and the United States. 

Here the example of 1789 is instruc- 
tive. As our Nation found greatness in a 
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federal union, so may the North Atlantic 
democracies. It is a goal certainly worth 
exploring. 

Let us not delude ourselves, however. 
A federal union which would include the 
NATO states would mean some loss of 
sovereignty from our United States. 

We must, as a people, determine 
whether this sacrifice is worth the prob- 
able future benefits of union. It was 
this decision our Founding Fathers faced 
in creating the Constitution. Will we 
have their foresightedness? 

Mr. Speaker, because of the recent at- 
titudes of our sister nations in the 
Atlantic community the chances for an 
Atlantic union seem to be ebbing fast. 
Whether this tide is irrevocable, or mere- 
ly a cycle, only time will tell. But let not 
history say of us that we let the oppor- 
tunity for a vibrant, vital unity of West- 
ern democracies slip from our grasp. 

Perhaps the forces of nationalism and 
regionalism will be too strong. Perhaps 
our efforts at forging a more perfect At- 
lantic union will come to nothing. 

Let it not be said of the American peo- 
ple that we stood aloof upon our shores 
and would not try to mold the course of 
world history. 

Fortunately, we have had many Amer- 
icans with the vision to see the benefits 
in Atlantic union, even before the onset 
of the cold war. Among these was Mr. 

‘Clarence Streit, a man who literally has 
devoted his life to the cause. 

This month also marks the 25th an- 
niversary of the publication of Mr. 
Streit’s famous book, “Union Now,” and 
the beginning of the organization, Fed- 
eral Union, Inc., dedicated to the con- 
cept that the North Atlantic democ- 
racies should be united in a close-knit 
community in the interests of peace and 
freedom. 

The Congress also expressed its inter- 
est in Atlantic union when it approved a 
joint resolution in 1960, authorizing U.S. 
participation in an international con- 
vention of representative citizens from 
the North Atlantic Treaty nations to 
explore the promotion of greater polit- 
ical and economic cooperation. 

As I conclude these few thoughts on 
this auspicious anniversary, I wish to 
remind my colleague of the words spoken 
bz our late President Kennedy during 
his trip to Western Europe last summer. 
At that time, he said: 

I found in every country a deep convic- 
tion of our common goals, the unity of the 
West, the freedom of men, the necessity for 
peace. We can be more confident than 
ever that the Old World and the New are 
partners for progress and partners for peace. 

The future of the West lies in Atlantic 
partnership. 


Mr. Speaker, in 1789 the future of our 
Nation lay in the partnership of union 
between 13 States. Today, the future 
of the world may lie in a true Atlantic 
partnership. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE PUBLISHER 
LOEB’S EDITORIAL CONDEMNS 
BURTON ENTRY INTO THE UNITED 
STATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
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man from Ohio [Mr. FEIGHAN] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
matter of Richard Burton versus the 
United States, with respect to the re- 
quirements of the law and the best 
interests of the United States, I have 
received thousands of letters from people 
throughout our country. All of these 
letters, on the basis of 40 to 1, express 
strong and thoughtful feelings on why 
Richard Burton should not be admitted 
into our country. 

One letter and an accompanying edi- 
torial captures the main stream of pop- 
ular opinion in our country on this is- 
sue. That letter was sent by Mr. William 
Loeb, president and publisher of the 
Manchester Union Leader and New 
Hampshire Sunday News, in which he 
enclosed a copy of a front page editorial 
which he had written and which ap- 
peared in the February 19, 1964, issue of 
the Manchester Union Leader. 

Mr. Loeb is widely known as an inde- 
pendent publisher and as typical of a 
publisher of a daily newspaper who is 
free to publish his views and who has the 
courage to present his unvarnished opin- 
ions to the reading public. 

At the present time the Manchester 
Union Leader is read by many national 
observers residing outside the State of 
New Hampshire. For New Hampshire 
is now the site of a political struggle 
which will likely have an important bear- 
ing on national politics in the immedia- 
ate months ahead. It is worth noting 
that the masthead of the Manchester 
Union Leader carries as its guidepost 
this quote from the lexicon of Daniel 
Webster: “There is nothing so powerful 
as truth.” 

I include in my remarks the letter 
which I received from Mr. Loeb and the 
accompanying editorial on the Richard 
Burton visa issue: 

UNION LEADER CORP., 
Manchester, N.H., February 21, 1964. 
Congressman MICHAEL FEIGHAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FEIGHAN: The marked 
front-page editorial, in strong support of 
your stand on Richard Burton, in the en- 
closed newspaper, which is New Hampshire's 
largest daily, may interest you. 

I hope you will continue this battle because 
I am quite sure the vast majority of people 
in the United States, omitting the so-called 
sophisticated press of some of our large cities, 
is on your side. 

Congratulations and regards. 

Very sincerely, 
WILLIAM LOEB, 
President. 


CONGRESSMAN TAKES STAND FOR MORALITY 


MICHAEL FEIGHAN, Democratic Congress- 
man from Ohio and chairman of the Joint 
Senate-House Committee on Immigration, 
wants to know why the State Department 
gave Richard Burton a visa to come to this 
country and continue his scandalous behavior 
with Actress Elizabeth Taylor. Congressman 
FEIGHAN thinks, as does this newspaper, that 
there is a matter of moral turpitude involved 
and that Burton is not the type of person we 
want in this country. Hence he should not 
have a visa, it is contended. 

The State Department, however, has re- 
plied to Congressman FEIGHAN that it sees no 
reason why Burton shouldn’t be granted a 
visa. Congressman Fricnan has replied, in 
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his turn—and we agree with him a thousand 
percent—that this decision indicates the 
State Department has indeed a very strange 
sense of morals. 

Along with the Burton case, we now also 
have a 23-year-old British call girl who was 
involved with Christine Keeler, living in the 
U.S. Capital, courtesy of our State Depart- 
ment. It readily gave her a visa at the 
U.S. consulate in London. 

Add to this the scandalous situation about 
call girls at the United Nations, many of 
whom were not American citizens but were 
allowed freely to come into this country— 
the story having been dug up by Dom Frasca, 
crack New York Journal-American reporter, 
last year—and you begin to wonder whether 
the State Department has a special sort of 
weakness for ladies of ill fame and arranges 
their way into this country with the greatest 
of dispatch. 

Finally, of course, you come to the incredi- 
ble situation where the Department happily 
welcomed Lee Oswald back into this country 
after he had tried to give up his U.S. citizen- 
ship and become a Russian citizen, and the 
even more shocking situation where, last 
year, he readily obtained another passport 
to go back to Russia, in spite of all that was 
known about him. 

Congressman FEIGHAN, in the Burton case, 
is certainly conducting an investigation that 
ought to have been conducted a long time 
ago. Congressman FEIGHAN deserves great 
credit for not only spearheading this investi- 
gation but for his courage and forthright- 
ness in calling attention to the fact that 
moral standards are supposed to be applied 
to the people we want to admit to these 
shores. Not only that, those moral stand- 
ards are applied. Congressman FEIGHAN is 
trying to call a halt to this “anything-goes- 
what-are-morals-after-all?” which seems to 
pervade our State Department. 

Perhaps the fantastic failures which seem 
to greet every effort of our State Department 
to maneuver in foreign affairs are due, in 
large part, to the fact that they have no 
moral standards and so they stand for 
nothing. h 

This newspaper wishes Congressman 
FEIGHAN well. The whole Nation will be 
in his debt. 


THE 175TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
U.S. CONGRESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. BYRNE] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania: Mr. 
Speaker, the Congress of the United 
States is 175 years old today. On this 
date, March 4, 1789, the First Congress 
under our Constitution was convened in 
the city of New York. 

The anniversary is one of great signifi- 
cance, not only in the history of this 
body but for the Nation and the world 
as marking the establishment of a sys- 
tem of representative government fulfill- 
ing Thomas Jefferson’s prophecy that it 
would become the world’s best hope.“ 

Designation of the date and of Federal 
Hall in New York as the meeting place 
for the new-born parliamentary body 
was by resolution of the Continental 
Congress on September 13, 1788, follow- 
ing ratification of the Constitution by 
New Hampshire, the eleventh of the 
Thirteen Original States. 

Under the “great compromise” ef- 
fected in the Constitutional Convention 
at Philadelphia final determination was 
made to create a bicameral body with 
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the House consisting of 1 Representa- 
tive for every 30,000 inhabitants and in 
the Senate each State to have an equal 
voice—2 votes. 

Communication and travel in that era 
was, of course, exceedingly difficult and 
slow. As the official “History of the 
House of Representatives” by Dr. George 
B. Galloway points out: 

They came by ship, wagon, and stagecoach; 
some were delayed by roads, others by storm, 
and shipwreck. 


On March 4, most members were still 
en route to New York. The 13 of 59 
members of the House and 8 of the 
22 members of the Senate who had ar- 
rived in time voted to adjourn their ses- 
sions until a quorum of their colleagues 
could be present. 

The House proceeded to the organiza- 
tional business of electing its officers, 
adopting rules, appointing committees, 
and accepting credentials. The first day 
a quorum was present, on April 1, it 
elected Frederick A. C. Muhlenberg from 
Pennsylvania as its Speaker. The Sen- 
ate on April 6, with nine members pres- 
ent, elected John Langdon of New Hamp- 
shire as its temporary presiding officer. 
In that capacity he counted the vote cast 
by the Presidential electors: George 
Washington 69 votes, elected unani- 
mously; John Adams, with 34 votes, was 
chosen Vice President. 

Thus was a nation launched. 

The First Congress sat a total of 519 
days in three sessions, for the last of 
which it transferred to Philadelphia. 
There, in that hallowed area adjacent to 
Independence Hall—which I am honored 
to have as part of the Third Pennsyl- 
vania District today—our predecessors 
continued to meet through the Second, 
Third, Fourth and Fifth Congresses. and 
through the first session of the Sixth 
Congress which ended May 14, 1800, to 
meet later that year for the first time in 
this Capitol in Washington, D.C. 

As history reviews the age of nations 
this Nation is still very young in com- 
parison but we have grown great in 
achievement beyond our years. 

The uncanny foresight and deep wis- 
dom of the Founding Fathers is con- 
firmed. by the preeminent position we 
have attained in a century and three- 
quarters as the leader of the freedom 
nations of the world. 


THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE STUDY 
OF FEDERAL CREDIT PROGRAMS 
EVER ASSEMBLED NOW AVAIL- 
ABLE TO THE CONGRESS AND THE 
PUBLIC 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Parman] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, every 
year the various committees of the Con- 
gress of the United States turn out a vast 
number of documents and reports. Very 
rarely are these a waste of the taxpay- 
ers’ money. Information obtained from 
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them has proven of inestimable value to 
all facets of our society—the business 
community, organized labor, consumers, 
educators, the medical profession, bank- 
ers, and others involved in housing, ship- 
ping, aviation, and so forth. 

Yesterday the House Banking and 
Currency Committee released an out- 
standing document: volume I of “A 
Study of Federal Credit Programs.” 
Volume II will be released shortly. Dr. 
Arnold Diamond who was a senior econ- 
omist to the committee staff was respon- 
sible for these comprehensive and 
thought-provoking volumes. 

It is my belief that the committee’s 
comprehensive review of the 74 Federal 
credit programs—programs that did an 
aggregate volume of business in fiscal 
year 1962 of $31 billion—will prove of 
paramount interest to every single Mem- 
ber of the Congress of the United States. 

There have been two attempts in re- 
cent years to report adequately on Fed- 
eral credit programs—one by the Com- 
mission on Money and Credit, a private 
group—and another by an interagency 
committee within the executive branch. 
However, it was not until our committee, 
with its jurisdiction over most of the 
Federal credit programs, undertook to 
review the findings of the previous ex- 
aminers and added our own conclusions 
and recommendations, that we are in a 
position to evaluate the vast maze and 
intricacies involved in the subject of 
Federal credit programs. 

It is my hope and the hope of the 
other members of the House Banking 
and Currency Committee that you, our 
colleagues, reap the benefits derived from 
the assembled information. I am cer- 
tain that you will have requests for a 
copy of this document from many of 
your constituents who are interested in 
credit matters. A number of copies will 
be available through the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. When this sup- 
ply is exhausted, copies may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, at a cost of 
75 cents for volume I and $2.50 for 
volume II. 

The text of a press release for Tuesday 
morning, March 3, 1964, is as follows: 

BANKING COMMITTEE STUDY OF FEDERAL 

CREDIT PROGRAMS 

Representative WRIGET PATMAN, Democrat, 
of Texas, chairman of the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency, today announced 
publication of the committee’s comprehen- 
sive two-volume review of the Federal credit 


programs. 

Pointing out that there are 74 Federal 
credit p with an aggregate volume 
of $31 billion in fiscal 1962, the chairman 
stressed the committee's “continuing respon- 
sibility to oversee the credit programs, to 
determine whether they are performing as 
intended, to consider whether changes are 
needed, and to recommend termination of 
programs when it is evident that they are no 
longer needed.” 

The study, believed to be the most com- 
prehensive ever done on the subject, con- 
tains a number of conclusions, among which 
are the following: 

Little information is developed by the 
agencies to measure the extent of the need 
for their credit programs, after taking into 
account alternative sources of financing. 

There presently exists no machinery for 
regular review of Federal credit programs to 
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determine whether there is still a need for 
the program and the extent to which such 
need is being financed from other sources. 

Over the years the Federal credit agencies 
pioneered a number of financial practices 
that were subsequently adopted by private 
lenders. 

Only about 40 percent of the programs are 
required by law to determine whether pri- 
vate financing is otherwise available. 

The record of the various Federal credit 
programs is impressive in terms of repay- 
ment, with very low default records under 
most programs. 

Under the programs, either the interest 
rate or the insurance premium yields a net 
income sufficient to cover administrative ex- 
penses plus a reserve for losses. 

None of the interest rate formulas pres- 
ently employed to describe the cost of bor- 
rowed funds to the Treasury is fully satis- 
factory, each failing to reflect some vital 
consideration. 

The financing of Federal direct loan pro- 
grams through market borrowing instead of 
Treasury borrowing has increased the interest 
cost of such programs by one-eighth and 
three-fourths percent. 

The reduction in interest rates brought 
about by Federal loan guarantees has been 
less than might have been expected, consid- 
ering the extent of the Government guar- 
antee. 

Both Federal loan guarantee programs and 
direct loan programs have made significant 
contributions in broadening the private lend- 
ing market. 

Federal fiscal considerations have heavily 
influenced the choice of Federal credit as- 
sistance between Treasury-financed direct 
loans, market-financed direct loans, or Fed- 
eral loan guarantees. 

The essential difference between a direct 
Federal loan and a Federal grant is that a 
Federal loan contemplates repayment, gen- 
erally with interest sufficient to cover all 
relevant costs. For capital grants, the Gov- 
ernment incurs an interest cost for the period 
during which the grant is amortized, 

The study concludes that generally the 
choice of Federal financial aid should largely 
depend upon the level of charges which the 
prospective beneficiaries or users will be ex- 
pected to bear, considering the intended eco- 
nomic or social objectives of the proposed 


program. 
The study is available from the House 

Committee on Banking and Currency, 1301 

3 House Office Building, Washing- 
m, D.C. 


THE CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Delaware [Mr. MCDOWELL] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, as- 
suredly one of the important civic proj- 
ects carried on today is the Voice of 
Democracy Contest conducted annually 
by the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States. This year over 250,000 
high school students competed for the 
four scholarships awarded as top prize. 
The winning State contestant is brought 
to the Nation’s Capital as guest of the 
VFW. 

The meritorious nature of this program 
is well known for its valuable contribu- 
tion to an increase and diffusion of 
knowledge about our form of govern- 
ment and the role of each citizen in 
making it work, and work well. 

I am pleased, therefore, to include as 
part of my remarks the fine speech of 
Michael Walls, of Newark, Del., this 
year’s winner of the contest in Delaware. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP 


(By Michael Walls, 6 Ash Avenue, Newark, 
Del.) 


What exactly is the challenge of being an 
American citizen? Is it registering on time 
or voting in every election? Is it writing to 
your Congressmen or reading a good news- 
paper every night? Is it participating in 
local civic groups or church organizations? 
I don’t think so. These are mere responsi- 
bilities and although many of them are 
neglected, they are still only responsibilities. 
I like to think of a challenge as being some- 
thing more than just meeting responsibili- 
ties. 


What, then, is the challenge facing us 
today? The challenge is that of finding a 
real America, for America is something which 
must be found, not given. It can be best ex- 
pressed by each of us asking ourselves, “What 
is America to me?” How well we answer this 
question is the measure of how well we re- 
spond to the challenge. The answer we find 
must be real, meaningful, and alive. If your 
only America is the list of responsibilities I 
gave at the beginning, then your America is 
not alive; it is dull and hollow. For some, 
America is freedom from poverty, fear, and 
oppression. But since most of us have never 
lived behind the Iron Curtain, this America is 
not one of true meaning. If your America 
is the America of the tabloid newspaper, 
then it is a country with a constantly bun- 
gling Government, an increasing crime rate 
and a low moral standard. It is a country 
that has physically and mentally deterio- 
rated. For many, America is a Nation hope- 
lessly lost in materialism and social gain. 
There are unreal pictures of America. 

Equally unreal is the image of a perfect, 
ever-strong, never-wrong country that some 
try to create. 

It is a difficult job for you to sort through 
all these ominous images of our country and 
decide which are the true pictures of Amer- 
ica and which are merely distorted problems. 
Where are you to turn for the answer? Cer- 
tainly not to the newspapers or the people 
that distort the problems to vast propor- 
tions. The best way to judge is by the things 
you can see firsthand. Search in your home, 
along the streets you walk, in the stores 
where you shop, and above all, be aware of 
the people you see and talk with. That’s 
where you'll find the real America. 

We are a country made up of individuals. 
Each one of us is different from the other 
and each leads his own life. The challenge 
facing us is to learn to work and live with 
one another, to understand each other's 
problems, and to respect the fact that we are 
all human beings and no one of us is any 
better or worse than the other. 

If the people clash with bitterness and 
hatred, America then becomes a stage set 
with hatred. And on that stage, tragic 
scenes, such as the Birmingham church 
bombing and the assassination of a Presi- 
dent, are acted out. 

If we learn to understand and respect one 
another, then the stage is set for scenes of 
prosperity, happiness, and strength. 

The story of our past has been the story 
of how well we have responded to the chal- 
lenge of understanding and respecting our 
fellow humans. It will continue to be our 
story in the future. 

The choice is ours. If we all turn to the 
people we know and realize that their lives 
and problems are the real America, then we 
will see the necessity of understanding them. 
When we begin to understand each other, 
then we begin to understand America and 
its problems. When we do this, we are not 
only responding to the challenge of citizen- 
ship; we are responding to the challenge of 
living as decent human beings. 
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SELECTIVE SERVICE 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. JoELSON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, it is dis- 
turbing and shocking to learn that one 
out of every two young men registered 
for military selective service in the 
United States must be rejected for edu- 
cational or physical inadequacy. It is 
significant, furthermore, that the ma- 
jority of the rejectees were found to be 
victims of inadequate schooling. 

Four out of five rejectees were school 
dropouts, most of whom are unem- 
ployed. There is no doubt in my mind 
that this vast pool of aimless, hopeless, 
and disadvantaged young men consti- 
tutes social dynamite which can and 
does too often explode in crime. 

These sordid statistics can be ignored 
only at great danger to our country. 
They disclose the tragedy of the waste 
of human resources and they present a 
challenge to the Congress of the United 
States which must be faced and over- 
come. 


AIR TRAFFIC SAFETY 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GonzaLez] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
cause of the crash of the Eastern Air 
Lines jetliner in which 58 persons were 
killed near New Orleans on February 25, 
1964, remains a mystery. Equally mys- 
terious was the decision in 1962 by the 
Administrator of the Federal Aviation 
Agency to abandon its multimillion dol- 
lar new Air Route Traffic Control Center 
at Slidell, La., just outside of New Or- 
leans. This traffic control center was 
abandoned by the FAA before it was even 
occupied by that mysterious agency. 
As a result the traffic control functions 
have been performed since that time in 
the same old cramped quarters with the 
same old outmoded equipment which the 
New Orleans ARTC Center has been 
struggling with for a good long time. 
The question then is this: Did the aban- 
donment of the center at Slidell and the 
fact that the New Orleans Air Route 
Traffic Center is operating in cramped 
quarters with outmoded equipment con- 
tribute in any way to the crash of the 
jetliner and the deaths of the 58 persons 
on February 25? 

I have been in communication with 
Bernard L. Boutin, Administrator of the 
General Services Administration, con- 
cerning the wasteful abandonment of 
the Slidell Center, and in a letter dated 
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February 14, 1964, he confirms the fact 
that the center was abandoned before 
it was ever occupied by the FAA. Con- 
struction of this custom-made air route 
traffic control center cost $2,058,890. 
The land cost an additional $41,970. 
The National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration has taken over the building 
and has spent an additional $390,000 in 
remodeling it. 

The explanation for the FAA’s spend- 
ing such an enormous amount of the 
taxpayer’s money to build an air route 
traffic control center which was long 
overdue and then giving it away to an- 
other agency is a mystery to me. 

But what is a mystery to ordinary per- 
sons like myself, is obviously only a 
secret to the Administrator of the FAA. 
Perhaps he will enlighten us and reveal 
the reason why a multimillion dollar air 
traffic control center is authorized and 
then abandoned before it is ever occu- 
pied. Perhaps he will tell us what, if 
anything, the cramped outmoded facili- 
ties now in use at the New Orleans Cen- 
ter had to do with the crash of Febru- 
ary 25. 

The following is a copy of the letter 
from the Honorable Bernard L. Boutin, 
Administrator of the General Services 
Administration: 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., February 14, 1964. 
Hon. Henry B. GONZALEZ, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. GONZALEZ: Reference is made to 
your letter of January 27, concerning the Air 
Route Traffic Control Center constructed by 
the Federal Aviation Agency on a 369.24-acre 
tract of land in Slidell, La. 

This property was reported to General 
Services Administration as excess to the 
needs of the Federal Aviation Agency in two 
separate actions. One report of excess dated 
May 7, 1962, included 13.99 acres of fee-owned 
land and .03 acres of easements. The report 
of excess indicated that this land was ac- 
quired from Karl G. and Christian F. Neu- 
hauser by declaration of taking dated Octo- 
ber 13. 1960. The sum of $41,970 was de- 
posited in the U.S. District Court, Eastern 
District of Louisiana, New Orleans Division, 
in Civil Action No. 10553, as just compen- 
sation for the taking. Improvements to this 
portion of the property consisted of an air 
route control center building. Construction 
costs were reported to be $2,058,890, which 
together with the land cost of $41,970 total 
$2,100,860. This facility was never occupied 
by FAA due to changes in their program 
which we understand were attributable to 
advances in technology. Since the building 
was constructed by FAA, we have no infor- 
mation as to the exact date construction was 
completed. 

On May 28, 1962, a special use permit was 
issued to the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration granting immediate use and 
occupancy of this property to permit earliest 
possible adaptation of the building to their 
requirements. Since the alterations were 
accomplished by NASA, GSA is not in a posi- 
tion to develop information as to the exact 
expenditures made in this project. However, 
our files indicate that on July 26, 1962, the 
Director of Manned Space Flight of NASA 
informed you that the costs thereof would 
be approximately $390,000. On February 1, 
1963, the Bureau of the Budget approved the 
transfer of the property to NASA, without 
reimbursement. On February 12, 1963, GSA 
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authorized FAA to transfer the property to 
NASA without reimbursement. FAA subse- 
quently transferred the property to NASA, 
which agency accepted custody and account- 
ability on March 18, 1963. 

The other portion of the facility, consisting 
of 355.25 acres of unimproved land, was re- 
ported to GSA as excess real property by FAA 
on May 15, 1963. The report of excess indi- 
cated that this property was acquired in fee 
on December 26, 1958, from Edward B. 
Pointevent, Mildred Saffold Vincent, et al., 
for consideration of $8,884. The report of 
excess did not set forth the names of any 
other former owners. This property was re- 
cently offered for public sale. Sealed bids 
thereon were opened on February 11, 1964, 
and are now being evaluated. 

Please let us know if there is any further 
information we may supply concerning this 
matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
BERNARD L. BOUTIN, 
Administrator. 


ISSUANCE OF GOLD MEDAL TO 
TOURO SYNAGOGUE, NEWPORT, 
R. I. 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Rhode Island I[Mr. St GERMAIN] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
have the honor to represent a congres- 
sional district which is rich in the history 
and tradition of this Republic. 

The Touro Synagogue, which is lo- 
cated in the beautiful city of Newport, 
R. I., is one of the great religious and 
historic shrines of America. President 
George Washington visited Touro Syna- 
gogue in 1790 and made the significant 
pronouncement that : 

Happily the Government of the United 
States, which gives to bigotry no sanction, 
to persecution no assistance, requires only 
that they who live under its protection should 
demean themselves as good citizens, in giv- 
ing it on all occasions their effectual sup- 
port. 


On December 2, 1963, Touro Syna- 
gogue marked its 200th anniversary. To 
commemorate the dedication of this 
great symbol of religious freedom, I am 
introducing a bill to authorize the strik- 
ing of a gold medal and also its duplica- 
tion in bronze for public sale. 

This proposal provides a fitting trib- 
ute to the ideals of tolerance, under- 
standing, and brotherhood. I urge its 
prompt enactment. 


FATHER HENRY J. CREPEAU 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. St GERMAIN] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
quest unanimous consent to speak on the 
floor of the House and to include ex- 
traneous material. 

An excellent editorial appeared Mon- 
day, February 24, 1964, in the Woonsock- 
et Call concerning the passing of one of 
my State’s most distinguished and be- 
loved citizens, Father Henry J. Crepeau. 

This editorial—one of the finest I have 
ever read—pays eloquent tribute to 
Father Crepeau’s depth of character and 
his appreciation for the problems of his 
fellow man. 

Father Crepeau was a man of mag- 
nanimous soul and great spirituality. 
The ministry of his priesthood extended 
not only to those of his own faith, but 
to all who needed him, regardless of 
color, creed, or race. He was a true 
apostle of charity. 

His gentle demeanor, sparkling wit, 
and warm personality were well comple- 
mented by an incisive mind and strong 
will. He had a passion for justice, and 
in no instance was this passion more in- 
tense than when it concerned unfair 
treatment of working people who had to 
struggle to make decent lives for them- 
selves and their families. To say he was 
a friend of the worker would be an un- 
derstatement—he was his champion. 

The Woonsocket area of our State will 
not be the same without him. In his un- 
timely passing, I have lost a very dear 
friend. All the people of Rhode Island 
have lost a great public figure whose in- 
fluence and accomplishments will be felt 
for many years to come. 

From the Woonsocket (R.I.) Call, 
Feb. 24, 1964] 
Rev. HENRY J. CREPEAU 

The sudden passing of Rev. Henry J. 
Crepeau removes from the community scene 
a man whose contributions are immeasur- 
able. He did not regard his flock as being 
bound by parochial lines, but took the broad 
view that social action must work in many 
areas and extend in many directions. He 
was ever ready to minister to man's needs 
no matter what their form. 

Father Crepeau was first, of course, a 
priest. But he combined his theology with a 
vigorous interest in social reforms and was 
effective in many cases in implementing the 
preachings of Leo XIII. As a youngster in 
a bustling textile city he early became aware 
of conditions that called for rectification. 
As a priest he devoted much attention to 
them. 

Subsequently he widened his interests to 
include social problems in all their forms, 
and particularly those associated with wel- 
fare. He had long served Mount St. Francis 
Orphanage as its chaplain and was area direc- 
tor of the Diocesan Bureau of Social Service. 

His scholarly interest in social work led to 
his appointment to both State and city 
bodies and he had served on the Woonsocket 
Housing Authority since 1950, its chairman 
since 1955. With the expansion of facilities 
operated by the Woonsocket Housing Au- 
thority the task took more than a little of 
his time. Yet his knowledge and approach 
to the problems which beset the authority 
made him invaluable. 

Father Crepeau gave unstintingly of his 
time and talents to his native community 
as well as to his church. He saw the needs 
of both and each shared his love. His con- 
tributions were properly recognized by the 
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Kiwanis Club which selected him as its Man 
of the Year in 1961. It was a fitting honor 
for a man who did so much for so many, and 
whose kindly and charitable help will be 
missed more with each passing day. 


CONGRESS IS 175 YEARS OLD TODAY 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Mutter] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 4, 1789—exactly 175 years ago 
today—the first session of the First Con- 
gress of the United States convened in 
New York City and promptly adjourned 
because neither the House nor the Senate 
had a quorum. 

On that day 13 Members of this body 
from 5 of the 11 States were present and 
the House adjourned from day to day 
until a quorum appeared on April 1, 1789. 
On that day the House elected its first 
Speaker, the Honorable Frederick A. C. 
Muhlenberg of Pennsylvania; on the 
sixth of April both Houses were organized 
and proceeded to the transaction of the 
Nation's business. 

Since that time, Mr. Speaker, our 
country has been blessed with a continu- 
ous Government elected by the people: 
not once has the legislative process failed 
or been disrupted. 

More than 10,000 men and women have 
served in the Congress, Mr. Speaker, and 
if we had to compile a list of those among 
them who have been excoriated, con- 
demned, maligned, libeled, or generally 
regarded as scoundrels, the list would un- 
doubtedly contain over 10,000 names. 
This would not exempt Members of the 
First Congress like James Monroe, James 
Madison, Richard Henry Lee or Robert 
Morris, Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 
Daniel Carroll, or Speaker Muhlenberg 
himself. Later Members damned by the 
press and/or the public would certainly 
include Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, and 
Abraham Lincoln. 

After one has been here for a while 
one begins to wonder about these things, 
but the average Member of this body 
still goes about his or her work un- 
hampered by attacks of this nature. Of 
late Congress has been in particularly 
bad repute and it is time that the public, 
in general, and the press, in particular 
be apprised of the fact that Members 
of Congress are people: they are not all- 
powerful gods or all-evil scoundrels. 
They are, simply, the Representatives of 
the people in the greatest legislative body 
in the history of the world. 

It was never intended that the Mem- 
bers of the Congress should devote their 
full time to attendance at the sessions 
of this body or of the Senate. It was in- 
tended that sessions would be short so 
that the Members could return to their 
respective constituencies and to their 
private business or professional lives. 
It was never contemplated that serving 
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in Congress would be a full-time job. 
Even today, ours is the only legislature 
that I know of where its Members are 
expected by the press to work 365 days a 
year despite the provision of the law 
which requires that Congress adjourn 
by July 31 of each year. In no other 
country in the free world is this the case. 
In none of our 50 State legislatures is it 
expected that their members should at- 
tend sessions all the year round or even, 
in many cases, more than a fraction of 
the year. 

In my own State of New York the leg- 
islature almost never meets more than 
3 months in any 1 year unless some 
emergency makes it necessary. In the 
city of New York, the largest in the 
country, the members of the city council 
meet only once a week 9 months a year 
and only once a month during the sum- 
mer. The idea that the members of 
these legislative bodies should give up 
their private business or professional 
lives has never even been suggested. It 
is preposterous to urge it. 

Why then, Mr. Speaker, is it expected 
of us that we should give up everything 
in order to serve our country? Who 
among our colleagues could afford to 
serve in this House if he had to depend 
upon his salary alone? No one elected 
to a 2-year term—with no assurance of 
being reelected—can be expected to 
Sever all connections at home; this 
would be patently unfair to both himself 
and to his family. 

Although this was not meant to be a 
full-time job, no Member hesitates to 
give it his or her all when circumstances 
demand it. 

Too frequently unjustifiable complaint 
is heard about those of our colleagues 
who do not spend a full week here in 
Washington. The fact is that on every 
important vote, no matter when sched- 
uled, those Members are invariably pres- 
ent and voting. Furthermore, those 
who do not live within commuting dis- 
tance of Washington should not display 
their envy of those who do by castigat- 
ing them. I believe—and I know that 
there are not many Members of this body 
who would disagree—that it is vitally 
important for a Representative to meet 
and be with his constituents as often 
and as much as possible. This is why 
I make at least one round trip to Brook- 
lyn each week; I have made as many as 
three round trips in a week at my own 
expense. When I first came to Wash- 
ington in 1947 we were only reimbursed 
for one round trip per session of Con- 
gress; we are now paid for three round 
trips per session. There have been few 
sessions in which I did not make as many 
as 50 and many times more than that. 
Those Members who represent constit- 
uencies in nearby Virginia, Maryland, 
and Pennsylvania make many, many 
trips home during the session to be with 
their constituents and to take care of 
their private business. This is perfectly 
legal and proper and their action is laud- 
able. Those who do not or cannot do 
that, are not fully serving the people 
they represent. 

In my view, Mr. Speaker, it is time 
for the people and the press to start 
talking and writing about what the 
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Congress and its Members are doing 
that is good for the country. The trouble 
is that this rarely makes the type of 
headline that sells papers and magazines. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE HOUSE 
COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FARBSTEIN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, a 
number of my constituents from New 
York City are in Washington today exer- 
cising their time-honored right to peti- 
tion their Government. Their right to 
petition is unconditionally guaranteed 
by the first amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. 

It is time that we undertake a close 
examination of the role played by the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee. It is a standing committee of the 
House. We are responsible for it. 

I stated last year and I say again 
now—when the mere subpenaing of a 
witness before the committee brands him 
as suspect and an aura of guilt immedi- 
ately surrounds him whether or not he 
is innocent, then it is time to make some 
changes. 

In these times of great international 
and domestic tensions we must be atten- 
tive to all voices so that we can ade- 
quately chart paths to avoid a perilous 
future. We cannot cheaply dismiss any 
individual or any group of citizens by a 
slur on their motives. 

The Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities appears to intervene in almost 
every area of controversy. On February 
17 the New York Times reported that 
law enforcement officials of the State of 
Alabama had set up a system of files and 
dossiers on persons whom one State offi- 
cial described as those “who are apt to 
cause us trouble.“ By this, he explained, 
he meant “Those are people who have 
been involved in racial disturbances.” A 
prime source of this material, according 
to the New York Times, is the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 

Time and again, the files, records, and 
reports of the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities have been used with the 
intent to show that the cause for civil 
rights is subversive. How long can we 
continue to sanction such attempts by 
our continued approval of this commit- 
tee? 

I say it is time we took a good hard 
look at this committee, its operation, and 
its mandate which will come up for re- 
view by the new Congress next January. 

WHO CAN DEFINE WHAT IS “UN-AMERICAN?” 


Is segregation American because it 
is deeply ingrained in the traditions and 
legislation of a large section of this 
country? And is integration therefore 
un-American? The large majority of 
this House has spoken on this issue. But 
it would appear from the uses to which 
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the files and records of this committee 
are put that the Committee on Un- 
American Activities does in fact equate 
integration with un-Americanism. How 
long can we condone this? 

IS PEACE “UN-AMERICAN”? 


The Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee has stated: 

Excessive concern with peace on the part 
of any nation impedes or prevents adequate 
defense preparation, hinders effective di- 
plomacy in the national interest, under- 
mines the will to resist, and saps national 
strength. For this reason, in today’s world. 
intense peace propaganda and agitation in 
non-Communist nations obviously serve the 
aggressive plans of world communism, 


Are we not all here committed to 
peace? The Senate has ratified the 
partial nuclear test ban. Are the Mem- 
bers of the Senate thereby servants of 
the “aggressive plans of world commu- 
nism”? 

The test ban treaty was urged by 
many peace groups before it became na- 
tional policy. When participants of one 
of these groups, Women’s Strike for 
Peace, came to Washington last year to 
press for a nuclear test ban, the director 
of the Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee circulated a letter and forwarded 
that committee’s report on the WSP to 
a number of Senators. The quotation 
just referred to was part of the commit- 
tee’s formal statement to members of 
that group to explain why they had been 
subpenaed in December 1962. Again 
this year, this report has been used 
to intervene in the right of these 
women to petition their government. 
Aside from everything else, do we need 
this kind of intramural lobbying con- 
ducted by a committee of this House? 

This committee has now come before 
us for funds. I, for one, will oppose any 
further grants of the taxpayer’s money 
to this committee. 

I do so in protest to the unwarranted 
intervention of this committee in the 
right of my constituents to plead their 
cause freely and without vilification. 

I do so further to protest the use of 
this committee’s files and resources to 
harass courageous persons fighting for 
integration who are also only asserting 
their constitutional rights of assembly 
and speech. 

I do so also to serve notice that next 
January I will insist that the mandate 
of this committee be placed under the 
most careful scrutiny. 


WGN AND KDAL OPEN WASHING- 
TON NEWS BUREAU 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Puctnsk1] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
night WGN, Inc., and KDAL, Inc., offi- 
cially opened their Washington news 
bureau here in the Nation’s Capital. 

During a reception and dinner last 
night in the Mayfiower Hotel, marking 
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the beginning of this new milestone in 
the history of these two outstanding 
radio and television stations, Ward L. 
Quaal, executive vice president and gen- 
eral manager of WGN, Inc., told the 
audience: 

The most important product of these two 
stations is reporting the news. We have 
exerted tremendous energy and vast invest- 
ments on equipment to bring the people of 
Chicago and the people of Duluth the high- 
est quality in news broadcasting. 


Mr. Speaker, it has been my privilege 
to watch WGN radio and WGN-TV 
grow to one of this Nation’s most out- 
standing broadcasting and television fa- 
cilities. 

It is no surprise that Mr. Quaal told 
his audience yesterday that WGN shared 
almost equally the television audience 
with each of two network television fa- 
cilities in the Chicago area and actual- 
ly has a larger listening audience than 
a third network facility in Chicago. 

Mr. Quaal's record of accomplishment 
by WGN radio and television becomes 
even more significant when we see that 
these two facilities are independently 
owned and operated. This imposing rec- 
ord of achievement in the Chicago area 
by an independently owned radio and 
television facility quite understandably 
gives the networks operating in the 
Chicago area cause for even greater 
effort toward good programing. Such 
keen competition serves the best interests 
of the entire industry. 

Mr. Speaker, the fact that WGN, Inc., 
has opened a Washington bureau dedi- 
cated exclusively to bringing the people 
of Chicago the latest and most signifi- 
cant news from the Nation’s Capital, re- 
flects the high level of television and 
radio programing which we in Chicago 
have the privilege of enjoying. 

There should be no question that the 
competition among Chicago’s four tele- 
vision stations is extremely intense and 
it is precisely this spirited journalistic 
competition that gives the entire Chi- 
cago area the highest level of television 
news reporting in this country. 

The opening of this Washington 
news bureau by WGN is in keeping with 
the highest tradition of Chicago journal- 
ism which for more than a century has 
had the reputation of being the most 
competitive in the world. Nowhere else 
either within the United States or 
throughout the world, is there such keen 
competition among the daily press as we 
find in Chicago. 

Significantly, it has been this very 
spirited journalistic competition that 
has brought to the Midwest that system 
of checks and balances in Government 
which no Constitution could ever pro- 
vide for its people. 

WGN, Inc., deserves the highest com- 
mendation for opening this new news 
facility here in Washington. This is but 
another step in developing a news fa- 
cility for Chicago from which the entire 
community will benefit. 

Television news coverage today has 
made such fantastic strides that it is no 
longer a stepchild of the journalistic in- 
dustry but rather it today brings to the 
American people a most worthy com- 
panion to the printed press in helping 
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make Americans the best informed peo- 
ple in the entire world. 

Only when our people are fully in- 
formed can we feel secure about the sur- 
vival of democracy. I have often stated 
that a well informed populace need 
never engage in wreckless or irrespon- 
sible speculation. 

The opening of the Washington bu- 
reau by WGN and KDAL is a most 
worthy addition to that indispensable 
fabric of democracy which we call a free 
press. 

Mr. Speaker, the Chicago Tribune, 
which in turn acquired WGN as its 
affiliate, can quite properly be proud of 
this very imposing addition to its family 
of journalistic facilities. 

I am sure I speak for the people of my 
entire district in wishing WGN success 
in its new venture. 

The opening of this new facility here 
in Washington is part of WGN's tradi- 
tion of always seeking out the very best 
way to serve not only the public but the 
Nation. 

WGN, Inc., has a long history of public 
service. Its radio facility is a clear 
channel station which for several dec- 
ades has been bringing a vast segment 
of Americans news and radio entertain- 
ment which they could not have other- 
wise received. 

During the October 1962 Cuban crisis, 
WGN turned its powerful clear channel 
facilities over to the broadcasting in the 
Spanish language of President Ken- 
nedy’s dramatic message to the Cuban 
people. 

Mr. Speaker, I congratulate Mr. Quaal 
for his outstanding achievement in 
opening the Washington Bureau to serve 
a Chicago audience as well as those who 
listen to KDAL in Duluth. 

Last night's memorable dinner was 
made so much more impressive by the 
presence of Jack Brickhouse, manager 
of the sports department at WGN, and 
one of America’s most outstanding and 
respected sportscasters 

Those privileged to attend this dinner 
also had an opportunity to see an in- 
spiring film on how WGN, Inc., covers 
the news. 

The development of this outstanding 
news facility at WGN is indeed a tribute 
to Mr. Bruce Dennis, manager of news, 
and to his very able assistant, Mr. Gene 
Phillips. Mr. Dennis is a pioneer in de- 
veloping radio and television news facil- 
ities and if there is keen competition 
among the four television stations in 
Chicago, the mark made upon this com- 
petition by Mr. Bruce Dennis remains 
indelible. It has been his daring and 
confidence in television news coverage 
through outstanding camera work by the 
station’s chief cameraman, Felix Kubick, 
and his able assistant, Joe Sullivan, that 
has given Chicago outstanding television 
news programs. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Speaker, even 
Chicago’s fifth television station, the 
educational television station, WTTW, 
has joined in the keen radio and televi- 
sion news competition to bring Chicago 
viewers and listeners news coverage un- 
equaled in this country. 

I should like to join in welcoming to 
Washington the new WGN and KDAL 
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staff which includes Mr. Robert Foster, 
chief of the Washington news bureau; 
Greg Guinan, reporter, of the Washing- 
ton news bureau; Bert R. Martin, news 
cameraman. 

All three of these men have outstand- 
ing records of journalistic accomplish- 
ments and I am certain that their pres- 
ence in Washington will help bring even 
greater horizons in news coverage to the 
people of Chicago. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like at this point 
to include a brief history of WGN, Inc. 
Under the very able and dedicated direc- 
tion of Ward Quaal, who is today one 
of this Nation’s most highly respected 
executives in the broadcasting and tele- 
vision industry, WGN has become one 
of the pearls in Chicago’s crown of 
jewels. 

Let the cynics and the skeptics who too 
often tend to dwell on ancient legends 
in Chicago's past, ponder the brilliance 
of Chicago today. The spectacular 
growth of WGN's radio and television 
facility is but one example of Chicago’s 
magnificence today. 

The following brief history relates one 
segment of Chicago today: 

TRR History or WGN, Inc. 

WGN has been an integral part of the 
Chicago-land community from the days of 
the cat’s whisker crystal set receiver through 
frequency modulation (FM) broadcasting, 
experimental facsimile transmission and, 
since 1948, television. 

The genealogy of WGN extends back to 
May 12, 1922, when its call letters were 
WDAP, one of many small radio stations 
throughout the country licensed to operate 
with 1,000 watts, the highest power then 
allowed. 

The call letters were changed to WGN on 
June 1, 1924, by the Tribune Co., to pattern 
the Chicago Tribune's familiar slogan: 
World's Greatest Newspaper.” 

Listeners of crystal sets, “A” and “B” bat- 
tery units and other earlier receivers, will 
recall the many historical “firsts” marked 
by WGN in radio broadcasting. 

Some of them included the national politi- 
cal convention, the Kentucky Derby, the 
Memorial Day 500-mile race in Indianapolis, 
the historic Scopes “Monkey Trial“ on evolu- 
tion, police radio for Chicago, “Little Orphan 
Annie“ and Amos n Andy,” play-by-play 
baseball broadcasts of Cubs and White Sox 
games and collegiate football contests. 

Today, WGN radio, one of the Nation's 
pioneer clear channel stations operating 
with 50,000 watts, and WGN-TV are housed 
in the new Mid-America Broadcast Center 
on a beautifully landscaped 13-acre site on 
Chicago's north side. 

WGN-TV, on the air since April 5, 1948, 
transmits its programs from the station’s 
antenna atop the Prudential Building 914 
feet above ground level, highest point on 
the Chicago skyline. 

WGN and WGN-TV reach a combined 
audience in excess of 6 million listeners and 
viewers weekly and, in 1963 WGN-TV tele- 
vised more than 2,500 hours of its p 
in color, far more than any other station in 
the country. 

WGN, Inc., also operates KDAL and 
KDAL-TV, Duluth-Superior, and WGN Tel- 
events, Inc., a community antenna television 
system in Houghton-Hancock, Mich., as 
wholly owned subsidiaries. Mid-America 
Video Tape Productions and Chicago Trans- 
fer Advertising are divisions of WGN, Inc. 

The Washington news bureau was opened 
on January 15, 1964, with Robert Foster, 
bureau chief, Greg Guinan, reporter, and 
Bert R. Martin, news cameraman, heading 
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a four-man staff from its headquarters at 
1737 DeSales Street NW. They cover Cap- 
itol Hill and all Washington news of inter- 
est in the coverage area of WGN AM-TV 
and KDAL AM-TV. 


THE CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Van PELT] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, each 
year the Veterans of Foreign Wars con- 
ducts a contest entitled Voice of Democ- 
racy.” Miss Luane Briske, of 628 Paris 
Street, Menasha, Wis., a resident of the 
district I represent, was the Wisconsin 
winner this year. Under unanimous 
consent, I include her speech, entitled 
“The Challenge of Citizenship,” in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


THE CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP 
(By Luane Briske, Wisconsin, December 1963) 


During the past 300 years America has be- 
come the richest nation on the face of the 
earth. This transformation of a wilderness 
into a well-to-do nation was not due to luck 
or the element of enthusiasm, but the in- 
trinsic result of the actions of ingenious and 
adventurous people who were willing to take 
risks and who were determined to secure the 
things they wanted. 

Today we take pride in the accomplish- 
ments of our ancestors; but we are living in 
a new generation which must produce and 
develop both physically and mentally its own 
record. 

Today we live in a democracy and, there- 
fore, it becomes a personal challenge to each 
one of us to accept and perfect our respon- 
sibilities to our America so we can maintain 
our prosperity and continue to declare that 
our dead shall not have died in vain. 

This new challenge requires a new type of 
citizenship—a citizenship of understanding 
and of action. 

We must realize that every individual has 
responsibility to himself and to others. We 
must endeavor to develop well-rounded and 
wholesome personalities so that we can be- 
come a vital part of the world, and make our 
personal contributione toward solving our 
country's problems. 

We read and hear a lot about our heritage 
of freedom in the United States; but as Pul- 
itzer Prize-winning poet, Archibald MacLeish, 
has said, “The only way freedom can be de- 
fended is not by fencing it in but by enlarg- 
ing it.” We can accomplish this by listen- 
ing, reading, thinking, and discussing and 
then by acting. We should personally ask, 
“What can I do for my country?” And we 
should reply, “Look what I’ve done for my 
country.” 

At the same time let us impress citizenship 
in the young and old under the criterion of 
excellence rather than that of mediocrity. 
America deserves the best and we must keep 
the standard of excellence at its peak, and 
we must work with it. 

Preparing for citizenship and its final prac- 
tice may oftentimes seem rough and winded, 
cold and dark—but it is by no means the 
time to shove the burdens of our fellow citi- 
zens that our own shoulders should carry. 

It has long been known that man was not 
made for pleasure but for heroism, and if 
our reality of freedom is to remain profusely 
alive, each one of us must be a patriotic 
champion of a united cause and that is— 
citizenship. It is up to us to become the 
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voice of democracy to be dedicated to the 
principles which made this country free, to 
uphold the value of the cherished American 
legacy in which we were born, and to extend 
its respect to all nations as a tribute of our 
national loyalty. 

The 20th century found America at 
the crossroads of history. One way lead to 
collective misery, war, atomic destruction. 

The other way lead to democracy, individ- 
ual freedom, peace, and prosperity. We are 
proud and overjoyed that we have chosen the 
best way—the American way of life. 

The 20th century has given to us a 
prodigious challenge. We have the convic- 
tions and dedication to keep eternal vigilance 
in the crusade of freedom through citi- 
zenship. 

The 20th century has heard the voice of a 
courageous people who serve each other and 
have a fundamental belief in God. It has 
heard their brave, new declaration. We, the 
people of the United States, accept the chal- 
lenge—the challenge of citizenship. 


PRESS CONFERENCE STATEMENT 
BY GOVERNOR ROCKEFELLER 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUY- 
SEN] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recor and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the leaders of the Republican 
Party issued a statement yesterday on 
the position of the United States in world 
affairs. As a member of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, I share Governor 
Rockefeller’s deep concern about the cur- 
rent international situation. Indeed, he 
has raised questions which are of concern 
to all Americans. Under unanimous con- 
sent, I include the text of Governor 
Rockefeller's remarks at this point in 
the RECORD: 


STATEMENT BY GOVERNOR ROCKEFELLER AT A 
PRESS CONFERENCE IN WASHINGTON, D. C., 
TUESDAY, Marcu 3, 1964 


On November 16 in St. Louis, I voiced my 
concern over the severe dangers which our 
country faced as a result of the foreign 
policy failures of the Democratic administra- 
tion. 

At that time I said: “We live in seeming 
comfort; the precariousness of the situation 
is barely noticeable. Yet the foundations of 
our safety are being sapped. Our position 
is gradually being eroded in squabbles with 
allies, potentially explosive situations in Lat- 
in America, and Asia and Africa and, above 
all, through a lack of understanding of the 
Communist challenge.” 

In the 3% short months that have passed 
since then, the precariousness of our situa- 
tion has unfortunately become distressingly 
noticeable to our allies, to our enemies and 
to the American people. 

From Vietnam to Zanzibar, from Cyprus 
to Panama and Cuba, the world has been 
torn by a series of crises—some of them 
Communist instigated, all of them Commu- 
nist exploited. In none has American pol- 
icy been purposeful, nor American deter- 
mination clear. 

In Vietnam the military and internal sit- 
uation is visibly deteriorating. The admin- 
istration reaction is a confused flood of state- 
ments now hinting at expanding the war, 
now promising to withdraw all U.S. troops by 
the end of 1965. 
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In Laos, the Communists have been re- 
ported to be in a position to overrun nearly 
all of the strategic Plain de Jarres. This 
announcement came less than a week after 
President Johnson said on February 20 that 
“we no longer have (a problem in) Laos.” 
Today 2 years aft we sacrificed an allied 
government to an illusory neutralization, 
two-thirds of that country including the 
entire border with Vietnam is in Communist 
hands. The U.S. reaction has been a state- 
ment by President Johnson at his press con- 
ference of February 29 expressing regret 
about the violation of Laotian neutrality. 

In Malaysia, Indonesian aggression threat- 
ens to destroy this stanch ally of the West. 
The administration, lacking a planned con- 
cept for dealing with this most recent aggres- 
sion, resorted once again to an 1lth-hour 
mission. The Attorney General was sent to 
pursue the aggressor, President Sukarno, 
from Tokyo to Jakarta. After the Attorney 
General had said this was an Asian problem 
to be settled by Asians—completely ignoring 
Britain’s historic relationship to Malaysia— 
an armistice was arranged. This mission 
was hailed as a great achievement by Presi- 
dent Johnson. But less than a month later, 
Indonesian aggression has started up again 
and President Sukarno has once more vowed 
to crush Malaysia. 

In Cyprus, communal strife has opened a 
possibility of Communist penetration of the 
eastern Mediterranean. While Greece and 
Turkey, two NATO allies, were drifting to- 
ward conflict, Under Secretary Ball, Presi- 
dent Johnson's emissary to that area, dem- 
onstrated American impotence by describing 
our policy as follows: “The U.S. interest in 
this business is not to impose or dictate or 
even to suggest a final solution.” 

In Africa, a self-styled People’s Republic 
on the Communist model has been estab- 
lished in Zanzibar—the first in that conti- 
nent. The Congo continues to be threatened 
by a Communist-led revolt in Kwilu Province. 

In the Caribbean, the Panamanian dispute 
and the Cuban action in cutting off the 
water supply to Guantanamo symbolize the 
lack of initiative and the tragic deterioration 
of our position in the 3 years of a Democratic 
administration. President Johnson's state- 
ment that we reacted in Cuba “by sending 
an admiral to cut the water pipes” shows 
the fatuousness of our conceptions. 

I do not maintain that these problems are 
easy. Nor do I suggest that there are easy 
answers to all the questions they pose for 
the American policymaker. But I do believe 
that the administration’s lack of policy has 
made each problem more difficult, I suggest 
that the foreign policy of this administration 
has been vacillating and contradicatory; it 
has underestimated the Communist chal- 
lenge and it has given credence to the belief 
that the United States no longer has the 
power or the will to shape events. 

I am aware that President Johnson has 
said that criticism of foreign policy has no 
place in the democratic process, But the 
democratic process to be vital requires full 
discussion of the issues confronting our 
society. If our policies cannot stand the 
test of public discussion, then it is time for 
us to be really concerned. 


A. THE UNDERSTANDING OF THE COMMUNIST 
CHALLENGE 


Three and a half months ago I said: 
“Blinded by the illusion that a change of 
tone indicates a change of policy, the ad- 
ministration has vacillated in the face of 
alternating Soviet aggressiveness and Soviet 
peace offensives.” 

The last few months have amply confirmed 
this appraisal. One of the weaknesses of 
communism’s intended victims has been 
their tendency to delude themselves. Every- 
time internal pressures force a tactical Soviet 
pause, there are those who speak of “funda- 
mental” changes in the Soviet system. 
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Thus in January President Johnson re- 

mded optimistically to a letter by Premier 

chev proposing the rentnciation of 

force in the settlement of international dis- 

putes. Secretary Rusk spoke of ways our 

Soviet “friends” could demonstrate the sin- 
cerity of their appeal. 

But apart from the fact that it does not 
seem wise to refer to the Soviet leaders as 
our friends, even in a figure of speech, the in- 
sincerity of the Soviet proposal was obvious 
on its face. Khrushchev specifically stated 
that his proposed agreement to renounce 
force in the settlement of international dis- 
putes would not apply to the use of force 
against Taiwan, nor the use of force against 
western military bases which exist under old 
treaties (such as Guantanamo and the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone). And he added that in- 
ternal struggles to unite countries such as 
Vietnam and Korea were also in a separate 
category. 

In other words, we were asked to sign a 
unilateral agreement renouncing the use of 
force. At the same time, we were to with- 
draw our forces from Vietnam and Korea. 

And yet President Johnson wrote the So- 
viet Premier that his proposal could be the 
basis for further progress toward peace. Ob- 
viously, Khrushchev’s proposal should have 
been, and still should be, exposed for what 
it was: A cynically deceptive play on human- 
ity’s hope for peace. 

Neither should it go unnoticed that Presi- 
dent Johnson’s reply to Khrushchev was sent 
over French and German objections. 

The administration has placed great stress 
on the Sino-Soviet split (while ignoring the 
growing split within the NATO Alliance). 
Secretary of State Rusk has suggested that 
American policy toward the Communist 
world could best be promoted “by adjusting 
our policies to the changing behavior of 
different Communist states * * * or to the 
changing behavior of the same state.” But 
by failing to define the criteria for what 
would constitute a real change in Com- 
munist behavior, he has made us vulnerable 
to the traditional Communist tactics of con- 
fusing the West by changing the tone of 
their declarations. 

We would do well to remember that, less 
than a year ago, on July 14, 1963, the Soviet 
leaders in a document addressed to the 
Communist Chinese defended the policy of 
“peaceful coexistence” as the most effective 
means to destroy the West. In a document 
rejecting ideological coexistence they stated: 

“We stand fully for the destruction of im- 
perialism and capitalism. We not only be- 
lieve in the inevitable destruction of capi- 
talism, but are doing everything for this to 
be accomplished by class struggle and as 
soon as possible.“ 

The Sino-Soviet dispute may in time sap 
the world Communist movement. But we 
would do well to recognize that for the im- 
mediate future the split represents danger 
as well as opportunity. Until the Sino- 
Soviet split, the free world confronted pe- 
riods of militancy alternating with periods 
of relaxation of tension. Now each Com- 
munist state can conduct its own tactical 
shifts. The free world is therefore forced 
to confront both Communist hostility and 
relaxation of tensions simultaneously and 
in different parts of the world. If U.S. pol- 
icy continues purely reactive and is geared 
to the shifting tactics of different Com- 
munist states in different parts of the world, 
the result must be chaos in our alliances. 

To the extent that the United States con- 
fuses a change of Soviet tone with a change 
of Soviet goals, it endangers itself in differ- 
ent ways. First, it strains the Western alli- 
ance by encouraging bilateral negotiations 
with the Soviet leaders rather than united 
NATO diplomacy. 

Secondly, the impact on the Soviets is per- 
nicious. As long as the Soviets believe that 
any action of theirs, no matter how pro- 
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vocative, can be reversed by a change in tone, 
they have no incentive to conduct a respon- 
sible policy. 

In our relations with the Soviets, we face 
no more urgent task than to make clear that 
the cold war can be ended only by resolution 
of the fundamental issues which caused it— 
such as the avowed Communist aim to bury 
the free world, the worldwide Communist 
subversion, the division of countries like 
Germany, Vietnam and Korea, and Commu- 
nist encouragement and support for so- 
called wars of national liberation which are 
in fact wars to overthrow legally constituted 
governments. 

Fundamental to this effort is the urgent 
need to restore the cohesion of the West. 
Unless the West is united the Soviets can 
divide the alliance through a series of bi- 
lateral deals. This is illustrated by the re- 
cent sale of wheat to Russia. 

The wheat sale combined three policy con- 
fusions. 

First, the administration erred in not seek- 
ing political concessions in exchange for our 
willingness to trade with the Soviet Union. 
At the very least we should have insisted 
on an agreement between the Soviet Union 
and the West on the principles of interna- 
tional trading. Such an agreement should 
prohibit Soviet dumping and price discrim- 
ination. 

Second, and perhaps most significantly, 
the Soviet request to purchase wheat should 
have been used by the administration as an 
occasion to negotiate a common trading pol- 
icy toward the Communist bloc with the 
Western allies. 

Third, after presenting the potential sale 
as a straight cash transaction, the adminis- 
tration agreed to the extension of Govern- 
ment-backed credit. 

On February 25, Secretary Rusk said that 
the wheat deal was a question of the 
“Yankee trading viewpoint,” of “swapping 
surplus foodstuffs for gold and hard cur- 
rency which help to balance our interna- 
tional payments.” I emphatically disagree. 
Trading with the Communists is a problem 
for the joint action of all our allies. In the 
absence of a common policy, each ally will 
consult only its own interests. If we extend 
Government credit for the sale of wheat to 
the largest Communist country, the Soviet 
Union, we must not be surprised if our allies 
extend credit to its small client state, Cuba. 


B. THE VACILLATION OF AMERICAN POLICY 


Three and one-half months ago I said of 
the Democratic administration in Washing- 
ton that the “confused and erratic method 
of conducting foreign policy on the spur of 
the moment causes us to become increasingly 
unpredictable to friend and foe alike. This 
undermines confidence—the most precious 
asset any nation has in the conduct of its 
foreign policy. When confidence is lacking, 
each foreign country has an incentive to re- 
insure against our frequent shifts of policy 
and to develop maximum pressures to in- 
fluence our course.” 

Unfortunately, the erratic and opportu- 
nistic nature of our policies has been magni- 
fied in the interim. 


Vietnam 


The following brief review of the policy 
of withdrawing troops from Vietnam will give 
an indication: 

On October 2, the White House announced 
that 1,000 U.S. military personnel would be 
withdrawn before the end of 1963 and most 
of ths remainder before the end of 1965. 

On November 25, the policy statement of 
October 2 was reaffirmed by President John- 
son. 

On December 3, a troop withdrawal was be- 
gun and 1,000 U.S. servicemen were with- 
drawn from Vietnam. 

On December 20 Secretary McNamara, then 
in Saigon, gave South Vietnam’s leaders a 
pledge of support from President Johnson. 
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The Vietnamese leaders were told that the 
United States would back the war 
Communist guerrillas as long as its help 
was needed and wanted. 

On December 22 Secretary of Defense Mc- 
Namara pointedly ignored a press question 
about the 1965 deadline, thereby implying 
that it had been removed. 

On February 7, President Johnson read to 
the press a message he had sent to General 
Khanh in Vietnam in which he said: “I am 
glad to know that we see eye to eye on the 
necessity of stepping up the pace of military 
operations against the Vietcong *. We 
shall continue to be available to help you 
to carry the war to the enemy, and to in- 
crease the confidence of the Vietnamese peo- 
ple in their Government.” 

On February 18, it was revealed that in 
his testimony before the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee on January 27, Secretary 
McNamara had again stated that most U.S. 
forces would be withdrawn from Vietnam 
by the end of 1965. He disclosed that orders 
had gone out to certain U.S. commanders 
to complete their training assignments and 
start sending their men home. 

On February 25, Secretary Rusk seemed 
to renounce the policy again: “Our Nation 
is committed to the support of Vietnamese 
freedom. And we shall continue to honor 
that commitment. The forces we have in 
South Vietnam are evidence of our 
commitment.” 

This confusion suggests the following 
questions: 

How is Secretary McNamara’s testimony 
of January 27 (released on February 18) to 
be reconciled with President Johnson’s De- 
cember 20 pledge of support to the South 
Vietnamese Government? Or with Presi- 
dent Johnson's own statement on February 7 
that operations in Vietnam should be 
stepped up? 

How is it possible when the military situa- 
tion is obviously deteriorating that our mili- 
tary commitment can be reduced? 

What are the Vietnamese population and 
Government to think of the permanence of 
our commitment to their defense? What 
are they to think of the repeated speeches 
of the Democratic Senate Majority Leader 
MANSFIELD (the last on 19) in ef- 
fect advocating the neutralization of 
Vietnam? 

Do we not run the risk of demoralizing all 
those associated with us in the defense 
against communism? 

Can this indecision possibly serve our pur- 
pose in southeast Asia? If our policy seems 
incomprehensible at home, how must it 
appear to those whose very lives depend 
on our constancy? 

Trading with Cuba 

The administration’s reaction to the Cuban 
trade of our allies has been equally con- 
tradictory and confusing: 

On February 15, Secretary Rusk seemed 
to urge a private boycott of foreign firms 
trading with Cuba: “Well, we don’t ourselves 
plan to organize any boycott against the 
goods of countries that may be engaged in 
that trade. I think it is possible there may 
be some consumer reaction in this country, 
here and there, with respect to firms that 
specifically engage in that trade.” 

On February 18, the United States ter- 
minated all foreign aid to Britain and 
France in retaliation for their trade with 
Cuba. The assistance to Britain and France 
amounts to at most $100,000 of military aid. 
It was announced further that no new aid 
commitments would be made to Spain or 
Morocco. 

On February 20, an official spokesman of 
the State Department contradicted Secre- 
tary Rusk's statement of February 15: “The 
United States does not favor consumer boy- 
cott.” 

On February 23, it was reported that the 
administration was preparing to reverse its 
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position on stopping aid to Spain. It had 
apparently become clear that halting mili- 
tary aid to Spain would endanger our bases 
there. 

On February 28, it was revealed that two 
U.S. companies were negotiating with a 
Cuban trading mission for the sale of $2 
million worth of lard to Cuba. This sale 
would be the largest movement of U.S. goods 
to Cuba since the food and medical ship- 
ments used to ransom the prisoners of the 
1961 invasion. A State Department official 
stated: "* the deal would be within 
the letter of the law.” 

Later in the day on February 28, the sale 
of lard was stopped by the Department of 
Commerce. 


In other words: The Secretary of State 
seemed to encourage a consumer boycott 
only to be contradicted by the State Depart- 
ment 4 days later. The United States cut off 
an insignificant amount of military aid to 
Britain and France and thereby annoyed its 
closest allies. But it refuses to cut off the 
substantial military aid to Spain despite the 
fact that Spain is the leading Western trader 
with Cuba. We are willing to invoke sanc- 
tions big enough to annoy but too trivial to 
be effective. And we invoke these sanctions 
in response to trade arrangements made by 
our allies with Cuba which are not easy to 
distinguish from our own wheat deal with 
the Soviets. 

Is it any wonder that our capacity for 
world leadership is increasingly being ques- 
tioned? 

Panama 


The background in Panama is equally 
confused. Our former Ambassador, Joseph 
Farland, was by all accounts an outstanding 
man who was highly respected by the 
Panamanian population. He had been warn- 
ing consistently that there was a grave dan- 
ger of just the kind of upheaval that finally 
took place. Effective action was not taken. 
Ambassador Farland finally resigned in 
frustration 6 months ago. Despite the ex- 
plosive nature of the situation a new ambas- 
sador was not appointed. Thus when the 
riots occurred, there was no American am- 
bassador in Panama to handle the situation. 

The administration actions with respect to 
Panama have lacked understanding and pur- 
pose. There have been press reports, in- 
cluding the text of a memorandum of a con- 
versation between Presidents Kennedy and 
Chiari, according to which the United States 
promised to renegotiate the treaty. If such 
a promise was made by President Kennedy, 
the American people should know about it. 

Trust and confidence are the cement of 
the international order. An alliance, be it in 
southeast Asia, the Western Hemisphere or 
the North Atlantic, is only as strong as the 
mutual confidence of its members. A relia- 
ble ally is a consistent ally. Confidence in 
the United States and vacillation in Ameri- 
can policy are incompatible. 


C. THE LOSS OF AMERICAN LEADERSHIP AND 
INTTIATIVE 

Three and a half months ago I asked the 
question: 

“How is it possible for an administration 
composed of so many knowledgeable people 
to stumble from crisis to crisis, always the 
prisoner, never the master of events?” 

Unfortuately, the same question is even 
more valid today. 

In Zanzibar, Communist-trained guerillas 
participated in a coup d'etat which has 
brought into existence a self-admitted Peo- 
ple’s Republic on the Communist model. 
The American policy has been to rush into 
recognizing the new Zanzibar Government 
despite its humiliating treatment of Ameri- 
can diplomatic personnel. 

In Vietnam on January 29 the second coup 
in 3 months took place. Despite the fact 
that American advisers are serving in the 
Vietnamese Army down to battalion level, 
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the coup seemed to come as a complete sur- 
prise to the administration. Its policy has 
been a series of confusing statements which 
have already been described. 

In Cuba we have no policy at all. 

Perhaps the most flagrant recent example 
of administration’s lack of direction is its 
policy toward Malaysia. 

In the past 3% months, Malaysia has come 
under increasingly overt attack by Indone- 
sia. The major charge of Indonesia against 
this new country is that it is a friend of the 
West, specifically that it is an ally of Great 
Britain. 

Indonesia has been encouraged in this 
course because, when it used the same tac- 
tics in New Guinea, the United States re- 
warded it by pressing our old ally, the 
Netherlands, to yield. And when Indonesian 
armed attacks against Malaysia started, the 
United States again refused to r In- 
donesian aggression for what it is. The At- 
torney General who had been instrumental 
in supporting Indonesia over New Guinea, 
was sent on a peacekeeping mission. 

The Attorney General's mission was ill- 
conceived. In the first place he went to see 
the aggressor first and then the victim; the 
self-admitted violator of the international 
order and then the ally of the West. Second, 
the administration’s unwillingness to rec- 
ognize a difference between aggressor and 
victim is bound to demoralize all our friends 
in the area. 

When the Attorney General arrived in 
Tokyo, where he had his first interview with 
President Sukarno, he said that the Malay- 
sian crisis was an Asian problem to be set- 
tied by Asians, ignoring Britain's commit- 
ment to the defense of Malaysia and our own 
involvement in close-by Vietnam. He then 
followed President Sukarno to Jakarta in 
order to arrange a conference between Ma- 
laysia, Indonesia, the Philippines, and Thai- 
land. The Attorney Genera] underlined his 
attitude with the comment that if the nego- 
tiations failed “everybody can go back to the 
jungle and shoot one another again.” 

Having enhanced the prestige of the ag- 
gressor by pursuing President Sukarno from 
Tokyo to Jakarta and having shown Amer- 
ican disinterest, the Attorney General was 
rewarded by the following statement by 
President Sukarno within hours of his having 
left Jakarta: “Crush Malaysia. Indonesia 
may change her tactics but the goal will 
remain the same.” 

Nevertheless upon his return, President 
Johnson said that the Attorney General 
“carried out his assignment constructively 
and with real achievement.“ Since then the 
conference arranged by the Attorney Gen- 
eral has collapsed. Indonesian attacks on 
Malaysia have started . This week the 
Indonesian Government issued a white paper 
reaffirming its pledge to crush Malaysia. 

This kind of dealing with an aggressor can 
lead to only one result: new aggression. 

The requirements of leadership in today’s 
dangerous world are great. The leader must 
have clear goals; develop common objectives 
among nations through consultation; antici- 
pate and understand emerging forces; work 
out joint programs of action to shape these 
forces to serve our common ends; and thus 
create an atmosphere of mutual trust and 
confidence, of common purpose, and a sense 
of direction and faith in the future. 

The leader cannot console himself as 
President Johnson did with the phrase that 
if today’s problems were solved, new ones 
would arise tomorrow. For surely if we do 
not solve today’s problems, those of tomorrow 
will become unmanageable. 

In short, it is the task of the leader to 
raise a standard to which our friends can 
repair—and to define the limits which our 
foes know they may not transgress. The 
Johnson administration has done neither, 
and our Nation is less secure because of it. 
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D. THE NEED FOR FREE WORLD STRUCTURE 


As American leadership falters, the cohe- 
sion of the free world increasingly suffers. 
Three years ago, Pakistan was ready to send 
troops to fight communism in Laos. Its offer 
was rejected by the Democratic administra- 
tion in Washington. Today Pakistan is mov- 
ing toward neutralism and welcoming the 
Communist Chinese Prime Minister Chou 
En-lai. SEATO is disintegrating. NATO is 
in disarray. Western Hemisphere unity has 
been broken. 

Nothing is more urgent than to restore 
cohesion to the free peoples, especially in the 
Atlantic area and the Western Hemisphere. 
The nations of the West must learn to solve 
their problems through consultation leading 
to common objectives and joint action. 

The United States cannot define itself 
only by what it opposes; it must affirm also 
its vision of the future. It should strive to 
create a union of the free based on mutual 
trust and confidence—and common purpose, 
Through such creativity we can demonstrate 
to all peoples that democracy—not commu- 
nism—is the dynamic force best able to meet 
the aspirations of the people throughout the 
world. 

Recommendations 


The basic problem with the conduct of 
foreign policy by the present Democratic 
administration is the lack of an overall 
framework of purpose and of concepts to 
implement it. Each problem is dealt with 
as it arises on the basis of the expediency 
of the moment. The administration does 
not understand that an action in one place 
sets a precedent and has consequences in 
another. 

However, effective foreign policy requires 
above all a framework of purpose. Cuba 
can only be dealt with effectively within a 
framework of Western Hemisphere unity. 
The effort in South Vietnam has been para- 
lyzed by conflicting policies toward other 
nations of southeast Asia. Our rift with 
France grows out of a lack of agreed-upon 
objectives among the members of the At- 
lantic community. Our dealings with the 
Communists will be effective in direct rela- 
tion to the unity of purpose of the free world 
nations, and cannot be dictated by the mood 
of the moment or the tactical shifts of dif- 
ferent Communist states. It requires a 
comprehensive appraisal of the challenge our 
opponent poses. In the absence of such 
guiding concepts and common purposes, 
every problem turns into a special use. We 
become the prisoners rather than the mas- 
ters of events. 

In the months ahead, I shall issue a series. 
of policy papers embodying this approach. 
Today I shall confine myself to stating the 
need and to emphasizing areas that require 
urgent attention. 

1. The North Atlantic Alliance requires a 
vision of an ultimate Atlantic community. 
European political unity would be an im- 
portant first step. 

2. The United States should support the 
creation of a permanent body at the highest 
level of NATO, charged with formulating 
common negotiating positions vis-a-vis the 
Soviet Union, a common trade policy in rela- 
tion to the Communist bloc, a common 
NATO strategic doctrine, a common ap- 
proach to free world economic development, 
and long-range goals for the Alliance. 

3. The rift with France has already lasted 
too long. I urge an early meeting between 
President de Gaulle and President John- 
son, similar to those already held with the 
British Prime Minister and the German 
Chancellor to restore allied unity. 

4. An affirmative free world program for 
negotiating with the Soviets must be de- 
veloped to replace the Soviet agenda from 
which all current negotiations seem to be 
chosen. 
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5. Before free world trade with the Com- 
munists expands any further, there must be 
an agreement among free world nations 
about common trading policies toward the 
Communist bloc. This should be followed 
by a treaty with the Soviets about princi- 
ples of trading to prevent the Communists 
from using trade as a tool of political and 
economic warfare. 

6. The Western Hemisphere is equally in 
need of a comprehensive concept to reestab- 
lish unity and mutual trust. A truly multi- 
lateral approach is essential for the devel- 
opment of common objectives and the solu- 
tion of common problems threatening the 
well-being and security of the entire hemi- 
sphere. 

7. Basic to the solution of the Cuban prob- 
lem is that the administration formulate 
clearly just what its objectives are. 

8. If the administration has made a pledge 
to renegotiate the Panama Canal Treaty, why 
the delay in honoring that pledge? In any 
event, we can well afford to offer Panama 
today the same treaty we offered to Colom- 
bia in 1903 before the Panama revolution. 
These provisions would meet legitimate Pan- 
amanian grievances without jeopardizing the 
security of the canal. We should get on 
with the job of restoring our friendship 
with the Panamanian people and insuring 
the security of the canal. 

9. The administration urgently requires a 
concept for preserving the freedom of south- 
east Asia and promoting the growth and 
vitality of the nations of that area. This 
must be an integral part of an overall Asian 
policy. 

10. The administration should face 
squarely the reality of the challenge in 
Vietnam and fully inform the American 
people of what is necessary to defend free- 
dom there. 

11. The United States should adopt the 
basic policy concept of stopping economic 
aid to all countries engaging in aggression. 
In particular, foreign aid to Indonesia should 
be ended until Indonesia stops its aggres- 
sion against Malaysia. 


F. THE NEED FOR A MORE PERFECT UNION AMONG 
FREE WORLD NATIONS 


Throughout two long decades, since the 
end of the Second World War, we in this 
country have been told and have told others, 
time and again, that we did not seek leader- 
ship—that only reluctantly did we assume 
the leadership of the free world that history 
had thrust upon us. It is time now to de- 
termine that this nation shall no longer 
lead merely by chance, but shall lead by 
choice. 

We must choose to lead by making real 
the American dream and by reestablishing 
democracy as the symbol of hope for peoples 
throughout the world. 

We must choose to lead in building among 
the Western nations a union of the free, 
where the goals are common and the policies 
clear—which can look to the future with 
the confidence that comes from unity— 
which is dedicated to the preservation of 
human dignity—a union of the free which 
shall pursue peace, not simply as the absence 
of war, but as an opportunity for free men 
everywhere to develop the best that is in 
them. 


EXPERIENCE IS NECESSARY 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Montana [Mr. Batrin] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, yesterday, 
testifying before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, William P. Bundy, 
President Johnson’s nominee to be As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Far East- 
ern Affairs, stated that the Vietnamese 
situation “is worse today than it was in 
September” when at the time the admin- 
istration told the American people things 
were going well enough in Vietnam so 
that all of our military personnel would 
be withdrawn by 1965. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the American 
people are entitled to a complete report 
as to the situation in Vietnam includ- 
ing our commitment there to date and 
what the administration believes will be 
necessary to win there. Certainly I can- 
not believe, after the heavy loss of Amer- 
ican lives there plus the huge expenditure 
of moneys and equipment, that this 
administration is prepared to sacrifice 
this important anchor in the flank of 
the defense line of the Western World. I 
do not think the American people want 
this information piecemeal. I do not be- 
lieve they want to hear that one day we 
will stand firm and the next day we will 
negotiate even as we are now doing in 
Panama. 

I am concerned, as is one of the mem- 
bers of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, in the lack of experience ex- 
hibited by Mr. Bundy. I am shocked 
and somewhat apprehensive about the 
future under his guidance since he ad- 
vised that committee that I intend to rely 
very heavily on the advice of those who 
are more experienced in the area.” 

Mr. Speaker, is that advice coming from 
those who have already made some blun- 
ders which have resulted in unfortunate 
and serious consequences? Is it not time 
for a complete housecleaning of those so- 
called specialists in the State Depart- 
ment who have been giving rosy reports 
of the Vietnamese situation when all the 
time our position there deteriorates and 
all we seem to be getting is an ever-in- 
creasing casualty list? 


BROTHER ACT 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from South Dakota [Mr. Berry] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, the Broth- 
ers Karamazov committed murder and 
the Brothers Grimm wrote fairy tales, 
but the Brothers Roosevelt have com- 
bined to present to the American people 
a handy-dandy do-it-yourself package 
of mayhem and myth which bids fair to 
exceed the excesses of either the Kara- 
mazovs or the Grimms. 

The apparently innocuous issue is 
whether domestic lumber manufacturers, 
struggling to remain afloat in the face 
of impending economic disaster, shall be 
permitted to offer a better product to 
consumers by reducing the size of dry 
lumber by one-eighth inch and reguir- 
ing that green lumber be the same final 
size when installed in American homes. 
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The Roosevelt boys, Mr. Inside“ 
Franklin D., Jr., as Under Secretary of 
Commerce—and “Mr. Outside”—JamEs— 
as an outside choice for senatorial can- 
didacy in California, as well as chair- 
man of the Distribution Subcommittee 
of the House Select Committee on Small 
Business, have combined their forces to 
deny homebuilders, homebuyers, carpen- 
ters, wholesalers, retailers, architects, 
and lumber producers the benefits of - 
over 3 years of scientific and technical 
appraisal of lumber performance and 
characteristics. 

“Mr. Inside” frankly admitted in a 
public gathering that on the size issue 
he had instructed Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce Holloman “to bury that until 
after we get by the November elections.” 

When Secretary of Commerce Luther 
Hodges offered proponents assurances 
that he would move the proposed stand- 
ard for public evaluation “as soon as my 
legal counsel tells me I can go ahead,” 
the American Lumber Standards Com- 
mittee promptly accepted Commerce 
changes and anticipated action after 7 
months of Commerce foot dragging. 

But then “Mr. Outside” entered the 
game and declared that he would hold 
hearings in his capacity as chairman of 
the Distribution Subcommittee to deter- 
mine whether all parties had been prop- 
erly heard. 

The hearing technique of delay blew 
up when the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, Representative ROOSEVELT, an- 
nounced March 2 that he had postponed 
hearings until after the Department of 
Commerce had completed its referen- 
dum. He alleged, however, that full 
hearings would be held after the Depart- 
ment of Commerce completed its ap- 
praisal of public views—a delay is a delay 
whether it occurs at the beginning, the 
middle, or the end of a project seems to 
be the prevailing philosophy of the 
Brothers Roosevelt. 

But the question is: “What industry 
trying to help itself to provide a better 
product, improved markets, and more 
jobs for American workers can success- 
fully withstand the mousetrap play of 
power in Congress and power in the ex- 
ecutive departments—particularly when 
you identify the players only by number 
and not by name?” 

Balance of powers among the legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial branches is 
guaranteed by the Constitution but it 
looks like the American lumber industry 
will have to take its troubles to the ju- 
dicial branch—so far as I know, none of 
the Brothers Roosevelt have been ap- 
pointed to the Federal bench. 


THE CASE FOR THE INDEPENDENT 
UNIONS 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, we have 
shown a proper concern in our society 
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for the problem of small business, rec- 
ognizing that small business is the life- 
blood of our economic endeavor and that 
big business which is also beneficial, 
started as small business. However for 
some reason or other we have not shown 
a similar concern for the counterpart of 
small business, the small or independent 
unions. 

The AFI-CIO represents approxi- 
_ mately 15 million workers out of our 
work force of around 70 million. Prob- 
ably 30 million workers are members of 
unaffiliated independent unions. The 
voice and point of view of the independ- 
ent unions is little heard in the councils 
of the great Government far away in 
Washington. Indeed, the Department of 
Labor is oversolicitous of big labor whose 
voice is heard in all its corridors. There 
are many areas where big labor is the 
opponent of independent unions, just as 
big business in some areas is in opposition 
to small business. It is important that 
the voice of independent labor be heard, 
particularly when it expresses a point of 
_ view contrary to that of big labor. 

Part of the difficulty is that the story 
of the independent union labor move- 
ment has not been told widely enough. 
I was particularly happy, therefore, to 
see in the New York Herald Tribune of 
February 23, 1963, an article entitled 
“The Case for the Independent Unions” 
which tells part of the story, and refers 
to a recent book writen by Prof. John J. 
Collins telling the story. I am placing 
this material in the Record because this 
story needs to be broadcast throughout 
our land and certainly needs to be known 
in the Congress. 

I also wish to again call to my col- 
leagues attention House Resolution 137 
which I reintroduced in this Congress to 
create a House Committee on Independ- 
ent Unions and unrecognized labor 
groups to particularly look after and give 
a forum to the problems of independent 
unions and nonunion workers. The re- 
marks I made at the time of introducing 
this legislation appear in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, volume 109, part 1, page 
527. 

CASE FOR THE INDEPENDENT UNIONS 
(By Walter Hamshar) 

Since 1945 the Nation's maritime industry 
has been wracked by 38 major seamen's 
strikes. During the same 19-year period, a 
sizable group of American-flag tankers has 
never been held up by a work stoppage be- 
cause their licensed officers and unlicensed 
crewmen are members of independent 
unions. 

John J. Collins, a professor of history at 
Fordham University, who has been the ad- 
viser to those unions since 1938, tells the 
story of independent unions in “Never Off 
Pay,” a book published last week by the 
Fordham University Press. 

The title of the book is the keynote of Mr. 
Collins“ many arguments in favor of inde- 
pendent unions in an industry which only 
lately has won for itself the title of Strike- 
Strangled Merchant Marine.” 

Independent unions, meaning organiza- 
tions which are not industrywide affiliates 
of the AFL-CIO, are in a better position to 
bargain for their members, Mr. Collins ar- 
gues. 

“Each [union] has the right to, and does, 
negotiate agreements which to them seem 
most suitable to their type of operation,” he 
said. “This control at the local level and 
the ability to tailormake an agreement is one 
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of the reasons why an independent union 
confined to the employees of one company 
or one plant is so often preferred by those 
employees to the large affiliated union.” 

Officers of small independent unions are 
more receptive to ideas from their members 
and usually, through their own experience, 
are familiar with the peculiar problems of 
the membership. This is not true of large 
unions, Mr. Collins contends, where the lead- 
ership is too frequently influenced by polit- 
ical motives rather than the needs of mem- 
bers. Thus, in independent unions there 
are no propaganda buildups by power- 
hungry officers; no strikes called to strength- 
en the leaders political power; no theatrics 
of marathon bargaining, and no feuds which 
result in costly work stoppages without gains 
to the members. 

“In their use of commonsense, the inde- 
pendent tanker associations have never 
sought to push for an economic gain which, 
if achieved, would have become a pyrrhic 
victory,” he stated. Perhaps it is this qual- 
ity of commonsense that can be exercised 
so widely in a nonpolitical atmosphere that 
has enabled these associations to have had 
such unique success.” 

While Mr. Collins attributes the success 
of the independents among crewmen to com- 
monsense collective bargaining which has 
produced high pay and working conditions 
without work stoppages, he does not high- 
light two other factors which have also 
contributed to the independent union's 
prosperity. 

First, there was the willingness of the 
big oil companies to negotiate agreements 
which gave the independent unions better 
contracts than those of the large affiliated 
organizations. Mr. Collins relates that these 
agreements were negotiated. But the gen- 
erosity of the companies is implied, not 
described. 

The second factor is that the big unions 
have created the climate under which the 
independents exist. The reader cannot help 
but get the impression that cordial rela- 
tions between companies and independent 
unions are actually the result of the exist- 
ence of larger affiliated labor organizations 
poised to organize dissatisfied tanker crew- 
men. It is to the advantage of the com- 
panies to encourage independents, Mr. Col- 
lins said. As long as the powerful, big 
unions stand in the offing, they will continue 
to prefer the independents. 

But there never were grounds for the 
charges so frequently made by the big unions 
that the independents were company or- 
ganizations. These charges have been thor- 
oughly investigated on several occasions by 
the National Labor Relations Board and 
found to be without foundation. 

The independent unions cover officers and 
unlicensed seamen in the fleets of the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of New Jersey, the Socony 
Vacuum Fleet Co., Tidewater, and the of- 
ficers of Texaco and Cities Service. 

These companies, as well as their crew- 
men, have benefited from the contracts with 
independent unions. The advantages go be- 
yond the avoidance of the periodic strikes 
which have plagued relations between mari- 
time management and unions. 

One important benefit enjoyed by the oil 
companies is that they are not required to 
hire their ship personnel through union hir- 
ing halls. This requirement by the big 
unions has given them a powerful weapon 
in securing the loyalty and obedience of 
their members. 

A second benefit is that the welfare and 
pension plans of the independents are con- 
fined to company personnel. This has en- 
couraged continuity of service within the 
companies. It also has encouraged a com- 
pany loyalty rather than a loyalty to unions 
contrasted to the psychological impact on 
the seaman in large unions who get their 
welfare or pension payments from the NMU 
or SIU plans. 
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Mr. Collins’ book shows thet these two fac- 
tors, never opposed by the independents, have 
done much to promote cordial relations be- 
tween management and labor. So cordial 
have these relations been that the National 
Maritime Union, the Seafarers International 
Union, or any of the large ship officers unions 
have been unable to make any headway in 
organizing within the membership of the 
independents. 


A BILL FOR THE RELIEF OF DR. 
MASASHI KAWASAKI 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. CurTis] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing a private bill for the 
relief of Dr. Kawasaki, who is presently 
residing in St. Louis, Mo., after coming 
here from Canada on the exchange vis- 
itor program. 

It has long been the policy of Congress 
and the administrative agencies that ad- 
minister our immigration statutes to look 
with disfavor upon a visitor to the coun- 
try on the exchange visitor program, 
who wishes to change his status while he 
is in this country. Our exchange pro- 
gram is bottomed on the concept that 
Americans will go abroad and foreign 
nationals will come to this country, to 
absorb the culture and learning of the 
other in order to return, for at least 2 
years, to enrich that nation from which 
they came with their knowledge and 
learning. There must be some flexibil- 
ity, however, in these programs. Private 
legislation, such as the bill that I have 
introduced, is one means of providing it. 

Dr. Kawasaki is presently engaged in 
research and teaching at the Washington 
University School of Medicine, Depart- 
ment of Otolaryngology. The specific 
project that Dr. Kawasaki is engaged in 
involves the substitution of a new larynx, 
the vocal mechanism, for one which has 
had to be removed to stem the tide of 
cancer of the throat. In order that such 
a transplant may ultimately become a 
successful operation, studies are pres- 
ently being conducted on the interaction 
of deglutition—the act of swallowing— 
the physiological relationship between 
the upper and lower respiratory tracts, 
and the voice. These studies are being 
financed by grants of the NIH, American 
Cancer Society, and the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation of the HEW. 

Dr. Kawasaki's research director, Dr. 
Joseph H. Ogura, M.D., has stated that 
he knows of no other research project 
currently under study at other institu- 
tions on this, or any other medical prob- 
lem, that require a detailed scientific dis- 
cipline and considerable experience in 
handling such a very difficult clinical and 
research project. Dr. Ogura has further 
stated that because of the preliminary 
successes, the research might well be at 
the breakthrough point, such that a 
successful larnyx transplant in humans 
may come in the very near future. 
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I might also point out that this re- 
search is not being carried on in Canada, 
and that the expense and time involved 
may well dictate against its ever being 
conducted in that country. 

It is for these reasons that I believe 
this to be the type of case which should 
be given proper consideration by the 
congressional authorities, and a special 
exception from the 2-year foreign resi- 
dence requirement under the exchange 
visitor program, be granted. 


WHEAT TO RUSSIA HAS SERVED 
KHRUSHCHEV’S PURPOSE 


Mr. SCHWENGEL, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the So- 
viet Union today announced it is cutting 
purchases of U.S. wheat at the $132.5 
million level. This is not surprising. 

Khrushchev used the U.S. wheat deal 
as a sledge hammer to wreck our eco- 
nomic blockade of Cuba. It worked. It 
has served its purpose. France, Britain, 
and other free nations started trading 
with Castro just as soon as we started 
selling wheat to Russia. 

When it suits Khrushchev’s sinister 
purposes, he will be back for more wheat 
or something else. The Communists use 
trade as a weapon of economic warfare, 
not in the usual commercial sense. The 
sooner we wake up to that fact, the 
better. 

When talk of a Russian wheat shortage 
first was heard last September, I said it 
had a phony ring. Khrushchev’s deci- 
sion confirms my appraisal. 

President Johnson should be pleased 
with the Soviet announcement. It re- 
lieves him of the vexing problem of de- 
livering on his promise to maritime 
unions that a full 50 percent of future 
Russian wheat shipments will be in U.S. 
vessels. 

I know of no legal way the President 
could deliver on that assurance, as ship- 
ping subsidies are authorized only on 
business generated by the U.S. Govern- 
ment. The Johnson administration has 
insisted that the wheat sales to Russia 
were purely commercial transactions. 
Therefore, Khrushchev’s announcement 
has solved a difficult problem for the 
President. 


VOICE OF DEMOCRACY CONTEST 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Wyoming [Mr. HARRISON] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection. to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, each 
year the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States conducts a Voice of 
Democracy Contest. This year over 
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250,000 high school students partici- 
pated in the contest competing for the 
four scholarships that are awarded as 
the top prize. The winning contestant 
from each State is brought to Washing- 
ton for the final judging as the guest of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, and I am 
very proud of Bob Frazier, of Cheyenne. 
Wyo., who is the contest winner in my 
State. I believe that Bob’s speech is a 
very fine one and I am very pleased to 
insert it in the Recor» so that others may 
know of the views expressed by this fine 
young American: 

I am the American. I am the citizen. I 
observe. I observe the challenge to Ameri- 
cans, the challenge which puts before us the 
problem of increasing human dignity and 
improving civilization. I observe the chal- 
lenge of the enlightened voter, who with a 
simple X on a ballot, upholds the ideals of 
democracy. I observe the challenge of rights 
and privileges, the privilege of going to the 
corner store and buying your week's supply 
of groceries at a price you can afford to pay. 

I observe the Negro who looks at the world 
through the eyes of Harlem and feels the land 
with the hands of a picker of cotton. He to- 
day, more than ever, is accepting the respon- 
sibility of being a citizen. Here are the great, 
the near-great, the fife player who marches 
along with his flag, the child who plays in 
the shadow of a tenement house, the tall 
lanky logsplitter who studies to be a lawyer. 
They are the people who have felt the ter- 
ror of war, the serenity of a building known 
as the U.N., the fear of total destruction, the 
wonder and excitement of discovery, the pain 
of losing someone great, the proud heart- 
beat when the first strains of the national 
anthem drift through a cloudness sky, and 
through all this they still remain a people, 
still remain Americans. 

There is the Hungarian, the Jew, the 
Puerto Rican, the Greek, the Chinese, the 
Cuban—they are all Americans; each is a 
citizen. They the immigrants have accepted 
the responsibility of citizenship. They have 
made America’s heritage their own. They 
have learned to know names like: Valley 
Forge, Antietam, the Marne. They are among 
the men who make of simple words, a his- 
tory: “Remember the Alamo,” “Remember 
the Maine,” “Remember Hiroshima.” The 
freedom and conviction of an American is 
theirs. They will exercise the rights and 
privileges granted to them by their adopted 
land. They are the John Does, they are 
American citizens who are a useful and 
integral part of our country. 

Here is an American, the one who carries 
his rifle on the green at Concord, the one 
who raises a flag on a small island known as 
Iwo Jima. Here is a citizen. Are you a 
paper boy, a mechanic, a milkman, a sales- 
man, or the president of a large corporation, 
you are all of these and something more, you 
are an American citizen. 

Here is the land which nurtures these citi- 
zens and puts before them the challenge, 
the land whose people face this challenge 
with the courage and conviction that makes 
a Nation great. Whose people answer this 
challenge with more books, more miracle 
drugs, improved space programs, educational 
opportunity, and more love for their fellow 
man, Here is the love and the hate, the 
night and day, the creation, the patriotism, 
the justice, the kaleidoscope of people and 
customs, the potpourri of ideas and dogmas, 
here are the free and brave. Here are the 
people who have faced the challenge and met 
it. 


ROBERT P. FRAZIER. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
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lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. ZaBLOCKI, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. FEIGHAN, for 10 minutes, today; 
and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Byrne of Pennsylvania, for 10 
minutes, today. 
7 Mr. Brock, for 30 minutes, on March 


Mr. McDowELL (at the request for Mr. 
ZABLOCKI), for 10 minutes, today; to re- 
vise and extend his remarks and include 
extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Cannon and to include an address 
by Mr. RANDALL at a meeting of the Mis- 
souri University Alumni Association. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. SCHWENGEL) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Bos WILSON 

Mr. WALLHAUSER. 

Mr. GLENN. 

Mr. Bow. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ZaBLockr) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. SIKES. 

Mr. Wricut in two instances. 

Mr. POWELL. 

Mr. Dowpy. 

Mr. Nepzi. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which weré thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 1182. An act for the relief of Willy 
Sapuschnin; 

H.R. 1295. An act for the relief of Edith 
and Joseph Sharon; 

H.R. 1355. An act for the relief of Stanis- 
lawa Ouellette; 

H.R, 1384. An act for the relief of Areti 
Slozos Paidas; 

H.R. 1455. An act for the relief of Ewald 
Johan Consen; 

H.R. 1520. An act for the relief of Jozefa 
Trzcinska Biskup and Ivanka Stalcer Via- 
hovic; 

H.R. 1521. An act for the relief of Lovorko 
Lucic; 

H.R. 1723. An act for the relief of Agnese 
Brienza; 

H.R. 1886. An act for the relief of Valeriano 
T. Ebreo; 

H.R. 4085. An act for the relief of Tibor 
Horcsik; 

H.R. 4284. An act for the relief of Chrysan- 
thos Kyriakou; 

H.R. 4682. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred T. Winfield; 

H.R. 5144. An act for the relief of Doyle A. 
Ballou; 

H.R. 5617. An act for the relief of Eliza- 
beth Renee Louise Gabrielle Huffer; 

H.R. 5982. An act for the relief of Pasquale 
Fiorica; 

H.R. 6092. An act for the relief of Alexan- 
der Haytko; 

H.R. 6313. An act for the relief of Stanislaw 
Kuryj; 

H.R. 6320. An act for the relief of Walter 
L. Mathews and others; 
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H.R. 6477. An act for the relief of Capt. 
Otis R. Bowles; 

H.R. 6591. An act for the relief of Con- 
stantine Theothoropoulos; 

H.R. 7235. An act to amend sections 671 
and 672 of title 28, United States Code, relat- 
ing to the clerk and the marshal of the 
Supreme Court; 

H.R. 7347. An act for the relief of Teresa 
Elliopoulos and Anastasia Elliopoulos; 

H.R. 7533. An act for the relief of Deme- 
trios Dousopoulos; 

H.R. 7821. An act for the relief of Wlady- 
slawa Pytlak Jarosz; 

H.R. 8085. An act for the relief of Roy W. 
Ficken; 

H.R. 8322. An act for the relief of John 
George Kostantoyannis; and 

H.R. 8507. An act for the relief of cer- 
tain medical and dental officers of the Air 
Force. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 25 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, March 5, 1964, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1775. A letter from the adjutant general, 
United Spanish War Veterans, transmitting 
the proceedings of the stated convention of 
the 65th National Encampment of the Unit- 
ed Spanish War Veterans, held in Lansing, 
Mich., September 29 to October 3, 1963, pur- 
suant to Public Law 249, 77th Congress (H. 
Doc. No. 239); to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs and ordered to be printed with illus- 
trations. 

1776. A letter from the Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, transmitting a draft of a proposed bill 
entitled “A bill to permit the use of statis- 
tical sampling procedures in the examination 
of vouchers”; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1777. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of a 
proposed bill entitled “A bill to provide for 
the disposition of judgment funds on de- 
posit to the credit of the Lower Pend D'Or- 
eille or Kalispel Tribe of Indians”; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1778. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a copy of the Annual 
Report of the Maritime Administration for 
the Fiscal Year 1963; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

1779. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting the 
fifth annual compilation of General Account- 
ing Office findings and recommendations for 
improving Government operations. This 
compilation relates for the most part to the 
fiscal year 1963 (H. Doc. No. 238); to the 
Committee on Government Operations and 
ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 568. Reso- 
lution providing for the expenses incurred 
pursuant to House Resolution 103; with 
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amendment (Rept. No. 1182). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 608. Reso- 
lution to provide funds for the study and in- 
vestigation authorized by House Resolution 
13; with amendment (Rept. No. 1183). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 609. Res- 
olution to provide for the further expenses 
of the investigation and study authorized 
by House Resolution 56; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1184). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 6589. 
Resolution to provide additional funds for 
the expenses of the investigations authorized 
by House Resolution 79; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1185). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 610. Reso- 
lution to provide for additional expenses for 
the investigation and study by the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service au- 
thorized by House Resolution 151, 88th Con- 
gress; with amendment (Rept. No. 1186). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 615. Reso- 
lution providing for the expenses of conduct- 
ing studies and investigations authorized by 
rule XI(8) incurred by the Committee on 
Government Operations; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1187). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 619. Reso- 
lution to authorize the expenditure of cer- 
tain funds for the expenses of the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1188). Ordered to be 
printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. SHRIVER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 4871. A bill for the relief of Glenn 
C. Deitz and others, with amendment (Rept. 


No. 1189). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia: 

H.R. 10248. A bill to amend title 23 of the 
United States Code, relating to highways, in 
order to authorize certain use of the rights- 
of-way of the National System of Interstate 
and Defense Highways for passenger transit 
systems in metropolitan areas; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. CONTE: 

H.R. 10249. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to cooperate with States 
and other public agencies in planning for 
changes in the use of agricultural land in 
rapidly expanding urban areas and in other 
nonagricultural use areas, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 10250. A bill to amend section 202 of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, in 
order to continue the veterans and Armed 
Forces dairy program; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. McDOWELL: 

H.R. 10251. A bill to amend section 305 
of the National Housing Act to provide that 
the Federal National Mortgage Association 
shall exercise its special assistance functions 
by purchasing mortgages on single-family 
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dwellings for low-income families insured 
under section 221 (d) (2) of such act in order 
to provide housing for slum dwellers who are 
not being provided decent, safe and sanitary 
housing under the present Federal urban re- 
newal program; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 
By Mr. MOORHEAD: 

H.R. 10252. A bill to create a U.S. Botanical 
Survey; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.R. 10253. A bill to strengthen and im- 
prove educational quality and educational 
opportunities in the Nation; to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. PIRNIE: 

H.R. 10254. A bill to amend the joint reso- 
lution designating June 14 of each year as 
Flag Day (37 U.S.C. 157) to provide appro- 
priate recognition of the Pledge of Allegiance 
to the Flag and its author, Francis Bellamy; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Texas: 

H.R. 10255. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue.Code of 1954 with respect to the 
estate and gift tax treatment of employees’ 
survivors annuities under State and loca] re- 
tirement systems; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R, 10256. A bill to amend section 401(a) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 cover- 
ing automatic qualification of public em- 
ployee retirement plans; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HORAN: 

H. R. 10257. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to determine that certain 
costs of operating and maintaining Banks 
Lake and Potholes Reservoir on the Columbia 
Basin project for recreational purposes are 
nonreimbursable; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. LANDRUM: 

H.R. 10258. A bill to amend the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mrs. REID of Illinois: 

H.R. 10259. A bill to provide for the re- 
muneration of artistic services rendered by 
Trygve A. Rovelstad in the creation of cer- 
tain designs for the “American Roll of 
Honor”, a memorial book, now reposing in 
the American Memorial Chapel of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, London, England; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, UTT: 

H.R. 10260. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to make certain acts 
against Members and Members-elect of Con- 
gress Federal crimes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: 

H.J. Res. 941. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States granting to citizens of the United 
States who have attained the age of 18 the 
right to vote; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TALCOTT: 

H. J. Res. 942. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H. J. Res. 943. Joint resolution authorizing 
the issuance of a gold medal to the Touro 
Synagogue at Newport, R.; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: 

H. J. Res. 944. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution to pro- 
vide for the selection of a new Vice Presi- 
dent whenever there is a vacancy in the office 
of Vice President; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: 

H. Con. Res. 278. Concurrent resolution to 
insure equal rights and self-determination 
for the peoples of Latvia, Lithuania, and Es- 
tonia; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H. Res. 644. Resolution authorizing the 
printing of additional copies of Public Law 
272, 88th Congress; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

By Mr. FRIEDEL: 

H. Res. 645. Resolution authorizing the 
employment of additional personnel on the 
Capitol Police force by the Sergeant at Arms; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 

H. Res. 646. Resolution authorizing the 
employment of four additional mail clerks 
by the Postmaster; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

H. Res. 647. Resolution authorizing the 
employment of five additional doormen by 
the Doorkeeper; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H.R. 10261. A bill for the relief of Nicola, 
Vera, Franco, and Ezio Milella; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

H.R. 10262. A bill authorizing the President 
of the United States to award posthumously 
a Congressional Medal of Honor to John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. CONTE: 

H.R. 10263. A bill for the relief of Karim 

Youssef Bou-Semaan; to the Committee on 


H.R. 10264. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Masashi Kawasaki; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DONOHUE: 

H.R. 10265. A bill for the relief of Chester 
(Abramezyk) Hill; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ELLSWORTH: 

H.R. 10266. A bill to provide for the free 
entry of two bells for the use of St. Paul's 
Episcopal Church, Kansas City, Kans.; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HEALEY: 

H.R. 10267. A bill for the relief of Joyce 
Zohelyn Manderson; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


741. By Mr. CAMERON: Petition of sun- 
dry organizations and individuals recom- 
mending the award of the Congressional 
Medal of Honor posthumously to President 
John F. Kennedy; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

742. By Mr. HANNA: Petition of Garden 
Grove Junior Women’s Civic Club regarding 
nondenominational observances in all Amer- 
ican institutions supported by public funds; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

743. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Milo 
W. Holisveen, North Dakota State Water 
Commission, Bismarck, N. Dak., petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to requesting favorable consideration 
on the bill H.R. 3846; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

744. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., requesting the Committee on 
House Administration to have published 
100,000 copies of the history of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, by Thucydides, etc.; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

745. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., to combine the pictures of the 
Members of Congress appearing in the pic- 
torial Pocket Directory in the next printing 
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of the Congressional Directory; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

746. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., to permanently pigeonhole, and 
hence defeat the bill H.R. 10181; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

747. Also, petition of Akira Okamura, Kin- 
son, Okinawa relative to solution to pre- 
peace-treaty compensation problem; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


SENATE 


WD NES DAV, Marcu 4, 1964 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, February 
26, 1964) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m., on 
the expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the Acting President 
pro tempore [Mr. METCALF]. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

O God, our Father, in all the confusion 
and perplexity of these convulsive days, 
our faith looks up to Thee who dost over- 
arch our fleeting years with Thy eter- 
nity and dost undergird our weakness 
with Thy strength. 

Standing in these epochal days in the 
valley of decision, strengthen our will 
always to choose that which is morally 
excellent, rather than that which is polit- 
ically expedient. May we never hesitate 
when the choice is between honor and 
calculation— 


“God the all-righteous One, 
Man hath defied Thee; 
Yet to eternity standeth Thy word. 
Falsehood and wrong shall not tarry 
beside Thee. 
Give to us peace in our time, O Lo 


Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
March 3, 1964, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Ratchford, one of 
his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 
1153) to amend the Federal Airport Act 
to extend the time for making grants 
thereunder, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 10199) 
making appropriations for the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia and 
other activities chargeable in whole or 
in part against the revenues of said Dis- 
trict for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
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1965, and for other purposes, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the Acting President pro 
tempore: 

H.R. 1182. An act for the relief of Willy 
Sapuschnin; 

H.R. 1295. An act for the relief of Edith 
and Joseph Sharon; 

H.R. 1384. An act for the relief of Areti 
Siozos Paidas; 

H.R. 1455. An act for the relief of Ewald 
Johan Consen; 

H.R. 1520. An act for the relief of Jozefa 
Trzcinska Biskup and Ivanka Stalcer 
Viahovic; 

H.R. 1521. An act for the relief of Lovorko 
Lucic; 

H.R. 1723. An act for the relief of Agnese 
Brienza; 

H.R. 1886. An act for the relief of Valerino 
T. Ebreo; 

H.R. 4284. An act for the relief of Chrysan- 
thos Kyriakou; 

H.R. 4682. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred T. Winfield; 

H.R. 5144. An act for the relief of Doyle A. 
Ballou; 

H. R. 5617. An act for the relief of Elizabeth 
Renee Louise Gabrielle Huffer; 

H.R. 5982. An act for the relief of Pasquale 
Florica: 

H.R. 6092. An act for the relief of Alex- 
ander Haytko; 

H.R. 6313. An act for the relief of Stanis- 
law Kury]j; 

H.R. 6320. An act for the relief of Walter 
L. Mathews and others; 

H.R. 7235. An act to amend sections 671 
and 672 of title 28, United States Code, re- 
lating to the clerk and the marshal of the 
Supreme Court; 

H.R. 7347. An act for the relief of Teresa 
Elliopoulos and Anastasia Elliopoulos; 

H.R. 7821. An act for the relief of Wlady- 
slawa Pytlak Jarosz; 

H.R. 8085. An act for the relief of Roy W. 
Ficken; 

H.R. 8322. An act for the relief of John 
George Kostantoyannis; and 

H.R. 8507. An act for the relief of certain 
medical and dental officers of the Air Force. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 10199) making appropri- 
ations for the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and other activities 
chargeable in whole or in part against 
the revenues of said District for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1965, and for other 

purposes, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Appropri- 

ations. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business, to con- 
sider the nominations on the Executive 
Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a message 
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from the President of the United States 
submitting the nomination of Ruther- 
ford M. Poats, of Virginia, to be Assist- 
ant Administrator for the Far East, 
Agency for International Development, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If there be no reports of commit- 
tees, the nominations on the Executive 
Calendar will be stated. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Department 
of State. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions will be considered en bloc; and, 
1 objection, they are confirmed en 

oc. 


UNITED NATIONS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the United Na- 
tions. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions will be considered en bloc; and, 
without objection, they are confirmed en 
bloc. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of all these nominations. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the President 
will be notified forthwith. 


PROTOCOL BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES AND GREECE, FOR THE 
AVOIDANCE OF DOUBLE TAXA- 
TION—REMOVAL OF INJUNCTION 
OF SECRECY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the in- 
junction of secrecy be removed from a 
protocol with Greece on double taxa- 
tion and estate taxes, transmitted to the 
Senate by the President of the United 
States today—Executive A, 88th Con- 
gress, 2d session—that the message and 
protocol be referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and that the Presi- 
dent’s message be printed in the RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The message from the President is as 
follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 
With a view to receiving the advice 
and consent of the Senate to ratification, 
I transmit herewith the protocol between 
the United States of America and Greece, 
signed at Athens on February 12, 1964, 
modifying and supplementing the con- 
vention of February 20, 1950, for the 
avoidance of double taxation and the 
prevention of fiscal evasion with respect 
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to taxes on the estates of deceased per- 
sons. 

I transmit also for the information 
of the Senate the report by the Secre- 
tary of State with respect to the protocol. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

Tue WHITE House, March 4, 1964. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


On motion by Mr. MANSFIELD, the Sen- 
ate resumed the consideration of legis- 
lative business. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. First, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I must apologize to Senators whom 
I notified yesterday that the Burdick- 
Humphrey amendment on wheat would 
be offered and would be voted on prior to 
the close of yesterday’s business. Of 
course, sometimes, circumstances develop 
which cause a change in the forecast; 
yesterday the result was that Senators 
who remained on the basis of the state- 
ment by the Democratic leadership that 
votes would be taken, found toward the 
end of the evening that such was not the 
ease. For that, I assume full responsi- 
bility; and to Senators who proceeded to 
cancel engagements, and so forth, I offer 
my apologies. 

However, it is the intention of the 
leadership—if the Senate concurs—to 
have the Senate remain in session until 
a reasonable hour tonight; that con- 
sideration and disposition will be had of 
the pending Williams tobacco amend- 
ment, as well as the Burdick-Humphrey 
amendment on wheat. There is at least 
one more amendment to be offered by 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER]; 
there is a very important amendment to 
be offered by the distinguished Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], having 
to do with beef quotas; and there are also 
other amendments. 

It would be my hope that on the basis 
of this statement, if it meets with the ap- 
proval of the distinguished minority 
leader, the Senate would be prepared to 
remain in session until a reasonable hour 
this evening, so that it may get on with 
this measure, which is most important, 
and, in doing so, keep commitments—at 
least implied—in connection with taking 
a other measures in the very near fu- 

ure. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished majority leader yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I must assume a 
large share of the responsibility for 
what happened in connection with the 
Burdick amendment, 

In the first place, the distinguished 
Senator from North Dakota was asking 
for a yea-and-nay vote on the amend- 
ment. 

Second, I knew that a great many 
Senators had commitments last night. 
I had five, and I could not keep any of 
them; but I did come to the Chamber 
and particularly urged the Senator from 
North Dakota not to call up his amend- 
ment last night, since he wanted a yea- 
and-nay vote on it, because the situation 
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which would then have developed would 
have been embarrassing to a great many 
Senators. We did not know where to 
find them; and I had some responsibility 
for telling them that other amendments, 
noncontroversial, might be taken up, if 
they could be quickly disposed of. 

So there was that colloquy, and such 
an understanding was arrived at. 

I can understand the difficulty, be- 
cause of the feeling which sometimes 
develops because of changes in plans; 
but I support the majority leader, and 
I accept my share of the responsibility 
for that situation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
am not finding fault because of what 
happened, because I know there was a 
good reason for it. 

The point I make is that when the 
leadership makes a statement, it makes 
it in good faith, and Senators take the 
word of the leadership, and thus give up 
or cancel engagements which otherwise 
they might fulfill. Sometimes that sit- 
uation becomes quite embarrassing. For 
example, I recall that 2 days ago the 
distinguished Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. PELL] was on the floor, and 
was assured by me that amendments 
would be called up that day and votes 
would be taken. However, as the sit- 
uation developed, no amendments were 
called up that day until late in the eve- 
ning, and no votes were taken; and a 
very important engagement in Rhode 
Island which he had made 3 or 4 months 
ago had to “go by the board,” because 
of the assurance I gave him. 

I am trying to develop a procedure 
which will insure the safety of Senators 
and their engagements, and will also 
assure them that when they are told 
that a certain course will be followed 
and that the Senate will remain in ses- 
sion until an approximate time, they can 
place some reliance on the statements 
which are made by those of us who are 
charged in some degree with that re- 
sponsibility, 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1964—THE 
COTTON AND WHEAT PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
what is the unfinished business? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the unfinished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 6196) to encourage in- 
creased consumption of cotton (and 
wheat) to maintain the income of cot- 
ton producers to provide a special re- 
search program designed to lower costs 
of production, and for other purposes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to 
amendment No. 449, offered by the Sena- 
tor from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware obtained 
the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield to me, 
so that I may suggest the absence of a 
quorum? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask for the yeas and nays on 
the pending amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


CITATION OF SENATOR McCLELLAN 
BY THE PHILADELPHIA-CONTI- 
NENTAL CHAPTER OF THE SONS 
OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, on Saturday, February 22, 
Washington’s Birthday was celebrated by 
the Philadelphia-Continental chapter of 
the Sons of the American Revolution. 
The commemorating program had as its 
setting exercises at Independence Hall, 
and the luncheon at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel. The address on this occa- 
sion was given by the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], who was 
awarded the annual Gold Medal of Good 
Citizenship. 

The citation to the Senator was as 
follows: 


During your 30 years of dedicated service 
to the people of your home State of Arkansas 
and of the United States, your many distin- 
guished contributions to the welfare and 
progress of this country include— 

1. Improving the efficiency of Congress 
through your work on the Hoover Commis- 
sion, leading to the adoption of many of 
its recommendations; 

2. The enactment of the community prop- 
erty income tax law; 

3. The exposure of corruption and tyranny 
in labor unions; 

4. Long and constructive service on the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations; 

5. Strong advocacy of flood prevention and 
development of the Nation’s water resources; 

6. Continuous warfare against the insid- 
ious forces of communism; 

7. Untiring efforts to unmask the evils of 
gangsterism and corruption; and 

8. Your patriotism and statesmanship and 
devotion to those high principles of freedom 
and humanity upon which this Nation was 
founded; principles which this society has 
actively sought to perpetuate— 

Now therefore under the authority granted 
me by the board of management of the 
Philadelphia-Continental chapter of the 
Sons of the American Revolution, it is my 
privilege to present to you our highest 
award, our Gold Medal of Good Citizenship. 
We bestow it upon .you with our sincere 
admiration and esteem. 

HAMILTON COCHRAN, 
President. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., February 22, 1964. 


At the time of the presentation our 
Chaplain, Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, 
paid the following tribute to the senior 
Senator from Arkansas: 

After being related to the Senate for 20 
years my appraisal of the Member of that 
body is not a superficial one. Out of my 
personal knowledge and the esteem in which 
he is held by his colleagues and by the Na- 
tion, may I say that in my judgment you 
could not have selected an American more 
worthy of this recognition than Senator 
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JoHN L. McCLELLAN. He is a true Son of 
the American Revolution. On the flag under 
which he marches against foes of America at 
home and abroad is the inscription the first 
Sons of the Revolution inscribed on their 
banner Don't tread on me.“ 

In the herculean task of turning the 
searchlight on rampant evils which threaten 
the very life and future of the Republic this 
great American has rendered, and is render- 
ing, a service of vital importance to his Na- 
tion. Without fear or favor he and his com- 
mittee trace rottenness to its slimy lairs. I 
do not know any person in public life who 
more perfectly fits the frame J. G. Holland 
has fashioned: 


“God give usmen. A time like this demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith and 
ready hands; 

Men whom the lust of office cannot kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 

Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor, men who will not lie; 

Men who can stand before a demagogue 

And damn his treacherous flattery without 
winking; 

Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the 
fog 

In public duty and in private thinking.” 


And may we add that in all his atti- 
tudes and achievements he is aided and 
backed by his lovely lady, Mrs. McClellan. 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1964—THE 
COTTON AND WHEAT PROGRAM 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 6196) to encourage 
increased consumption of cotton (and 
wheat), to maintain the income of cot- 
ton producers, to provide a special re- 
search program designed to lower costs 
of production, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, the pending amendment pro- 
poses to repeal the price support pro- 
gram for tobacco. Recently the Surgeon 
General issued a rather strong report 
condemning the use of tobacco on the 
basis that it was injurious to the health 
of American citizens. Thus we now have 
two contradictory programs; one agency 
of the Government has suggested that 
the use of tobacco is injurious to health 
while another agency of Government 
last year spent approximately $40 mil- 
lion to support and encourage the pro- 
duction of this same commodity. 

Why should the Government spend 
$40 million annually to subsidize the pro- 
duction of tobacco, a commodity so 
strongly criticized by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral? 

In fiscal 1963 under the price support 
program we spent $16,070,133. In that 
same year under Public Law 480, title I, 
we sold $23,296,365 worth of tobacco for 
so-called soft currencies while we dis- 
tributed another $1,606,882 worth under 
title IV. Of course, as we all know, sales 
for soft currencies are in effect gifts to 
those countries. The American taxpay- 
ers are the ones who pay. Therefore, we 
have a total $40,973,000 which was spent 
last year to support and encourage the 
production of tobacco, a commodity 
which has been declared by the Surgeon 
General to be injurious to the health of 
American citizens. 

This contradictory program should be 
repealed. The pending amendment 
would not in any way restrict the use 
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of tobacco or interfere with its produc- 
tion. That is a subject which can be 
taken care of by the agencies on later 
recommendation, or by the States if 
they see fit. This amendment does not 
deal with that question. All I am sug- ` 
gesting is that we stop the present prac- 
tice of having the U.S. Government spend 
$40 million of the taxpayers’ money to 
support a commodity which no one has 
said would be of benefit to the health 
of America but which the Surgeon Gen- 
eral and the best medical authorities in 
the country have determined would be 
injurious to our health. 

I hope that the pending amendment 
will be adopted. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I rise 
to oppose the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 
Many other Senators from tobacco-pro- 
ducing States desire to be heard on this 
subject, and I shall speak briefly. 

I cannot believe that the Senate will 
adopt the amendment. I am very sorry 
that the Senator has seen fit to offer the 
amendment. It is a radical approach to 
propose the destruction of the tobacco 
program, and without any consideration 
by the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, or by any other committee 
of Congress. 

As background for my statement 
against his amendment, I shall discuss, 
first, the scope and purpose of the to- 
bacco program; second, the report on 
smoking and health to which the Sena- 
tor has referred; and third, I may make 
a few comments on the morality of the 
amendment because, it seems to me, the 
Senator from Delaware is offering the 
amendment as a moral amendment. 

I am sure I share the position of all 
Members of the Senate in that I am in- 
terested in this question from two view- 
points. I am interested in it from the 
viewpoint of the health of our people, 
and admittedly, I am interested in the 
economic effect this amendment would 
have upon my State, Kentucky, and its 
thousands of small farmers, as well as 
the economy of our country. 

I will speak first of the tobacco pro- 
gram. Tobacco is grown by approxi- 
mately 750,000 farmers in 21 States of 
the Union, including Kentucky. It is 
the fifth largest cash crop among agri- 
cultural products. In export value, it 
stands third. Generally, our exports of 
tobacco are sold for cash. For example, 
in 1963 the total value of all tobacco ex- 
ports was $378,500,000. Only $21,600,- 
000 of that amount was sold, under the 
Public Law 480 program, for local cur- 
rencies. 

Several types of tobacco are produced 
in the 21 States in which it is grown. 
The largest volume of tobacco, Flue- 
cured tobacco, is produced in the State 
of my colleagues from North Carolina 
(Mr. Ervin and Mr. Jorpan]. The sec- 
ond largest tobacco crop is burley to- 
bacco, of which my State, Kentucky, is 
the chief producer. Dark tobacco is also 
grown in many States, including Ken- 
tucky. 

After I complete my statement, I shall 
ask to have inserted in the Recorp 
tables indicating the different types of 
tobacco produced, the States in which 
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they are produced, the number of allot- 
ments, and acreage of tobacco grown in 
each State; a table showing the value of 
tobacco exports, and other related infor- 
mation. 

The Senator from Delaware has 
spoken of the cost of the tobacco pro- 
gram. Ihave a table, containing figures 
which have been published by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, which shows 
that, over the life of the tobacco pro- 
gram, since 1933, its total cost has been 
less than $40 million. More than $2 bil- 
lion has been loaned by the Govern- 
ment—advanced to growers to support 
the price they receive for their tobacco 
at the annual auction sales—but almost 
all has been repaid. The total loss to 
the Government has been only about 2 
percent of that amount, or as I have 
said, less than $40 million. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Is it not a fact that 
the tobacco program has worked more 
efficiently, with the least cost to the Gov- 
ernment, than any other farm program 
in effect today? 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. That fact will be admitted by any- 
one who knows anything about the to- 
bacco program. The tobacco program 
has been the least costly of all our farm 
programs. There is a question whether 
it has cost anything at all. When one 
considers that over the entire life of the 
program the cost to the Government has 
been less than $40 million, and I know 
that in the case of burley tobacco that 
cost has been on interest and has not 
been a loss on principal; and when one 
considers that tobacco has been the third 
crop in value so far as agricultural ex- 
ports are concerned, and therefore has 
had a significant impact on preserving 
a favorable balance of trade, in gross 
trade; and when one considers that the 
crop has provided to the Federal Gov- 
ernment more than $2 billion a year in 
revenue, and an additional $1.2 billion to 
the States, I doubt if it can truly be said 
that there has been any loss so far as the 
tobacco program is concerned. 

In addition to the growers, many in- 
dustries are concerned with tobacco. I 
have been informed that, directly and 
indirectly, about 17 million workers in 
this country have some part in the total 
tobacco industry. 

What is the program that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware 
would abolish? He says it is a program 
to encourage the production of tobacco. 
Actually, this program—commenced in 
1933, enacted in approximately its pres- 
ent form in 1938 and amended in 1948 
and 1949—is designed to control the pro- 
duction of tobacco, and to provide fair 
prices for growers. 

The tobacco program is designed to 
allocate acreage for tobacco production 
to farmers. The farmers themselves vote 
upon the program and accept controls. 
No group of farmers in the United States 
has been more willing, or has better dem- 
onstrated the ability to limit their own 
production, than the tobacco farmers. 

The program also provides for Gov- 
ernment supervision of grading, which 
helps to secure quality tobacco and good 
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tobacco, instead of cheap types of to- 
bacco. 

There is a price support factor in- 
volved. The price support, of course, is 
the compelling factor which encourages 
farmers to limit production. 

In 1948, I was in the Senate for a 
2-year term when the first farm program 
after the war was adopted, the late Sen- 
ator Barkley—our former Vice President 
with whom I had the honor of serving 
in the Senate—and I introduced an 
amendment to the law which has pre- 
vailed ever since, and which provides for 
tobacco a fixed support price equal to 
90 percent of parity. 

There is a sound reason for this sup- 
port price for tobacco. The primary use 
of tobacco is for smoking, with other mi- 
nor purposes. It is purchased by a few 
companies. There is no normal market 
for tobacco; so it is imperative that there 
be a fixed price support for otherwise 
prices would drop to a very low level. 

I am very happy about the fact that in 
1948 both Democrats and Republicans 
joined in adopting the amendment which 
Senator Barkley joined with me in offer- 
ing, and which has prevailed ever since. 

I have spoken of the economic back- 
ground of the tobacco program. I sum- 
marize by saying that it affects more 
than 700,000 farmers in this country, in 
21 States. It is the fifth largest cash 
crop. It is the third crop in value of ex- 
ports. The farmers themselves have po- 
liced the tobacco program very carefully. 
Instead of an increase in the acreage of 
tobacco in this country, there has been 
a steady reduction. 

I should like to comment on the report, 
“Smoking and Health.” I said the other 
day, when the Senator from Delaware 
submitted his amendment, that I had 
read the report. I spent an entire day 
reading it and I have studied it since. 

I am not here to derogate the impor- 
tance of the report. We are all interested 
in health and the report must be given 
attention. But it should be known that 
the Commission, under the leadership 
of Surgeon General Luther L. Terry, 
made several important declarations. 

First, the report declares that its find- 
ings are not based upon new research 
and that the Commission examined re- 
ports and memorandums which had been 
prepared from past research, and that 
upon an evaluation of those reports and 
memorandums it made its findings. 

The Commission also admitted that its 
findings were largely based upon the 
principle of statistical association, but it 
did declare that upon its estimate and 
judgment of statistical correlations it 
made the finding of causality. 

The Commission further stated that at 
first it considered an encyclopedic ap- 
proach to its studies. That is, that it 
would consider not only the effects of 
smoking but also related factors such as 
air pollution. The Commission later de- 
termined that it could not make such an 
exhaustive study. It admitted that there 
could be—and probably are—many oth- 
er factors which have relation to the 
health problems the report discusses. 

Among other things, the Commission 
stated that there were some conclusions 
in the report which were hard to ex- 
plain; for example, that the same factors 
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which it thought had influence upon 
causation of disease in men did not have 
the same influence on women. It could 
not explain that distinction. 

To show how the report has been mis- 
interpreted, I point out that immediate- 
ly after the report was filed, the news 
media—and I do not blame them for this, 
because the stories were based on a 
statement made by an assistant of Dr. 
Terry—reported that filters had no val- 
ue. To the contrary, the report said 
that further research in filters is very im- 
portant. 

After the report was filed, I wrote Sur- 
geon General Terry and asked him if it 
was not correct that further research 
was needed, particularly research on 
filters. He replied that my statement 
was correct. I stood on the floor of the 
Senate commenting on the report, and 
placed General Terry’s statement in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

My point in speaking about the report, 
as I said, is not to derogate it, but to 
point out that the report itself makes 
clear that the findings are not final, 
and that much more research is needed. 

Research is in progress. 

In my own State, at the University of 
Kentucky, a research center on tobacco 
has been established, financed by the 
State and by Federal funds. Measures 
are now before Congress to provide funds 
for additional research. 

For nearly 10 years, the tobacco in- 
dustry has engaged in research at a cost 
of millions of dollars. Independent 
scientists have also engaged in much re- 
search. 

I believe I am correct in saying that 
the report indicates that the tobacco 
leaf itself has no factor in it which 
causes or is related to the diseases which 
the report specified, but it is the oxida- 
tion of any vegetable matter, the inhala- 
tion of smoke, with which the report is 
largely concerned. 

Why do I take time to talk about the 
report and the importance of the to- 
bacco industry? I do so to say to the 
distinguished Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. WILTAuts], and to other Senators, 
that I believe it would be a mistake, and 
rather arrogant on our part, to assume 
that we know more about this subject, 
and know more about what should be 
done, than the various commissions, 
agencies, and scientists engaged in the 
study of this question. 

For example, the Special Commission 
which was appointed by the Surgeon 
General at the suggestion of the late 
President Kennedy, was appointed to 
conduct its studies in two phases. 

The first phase has been completed. 
It involved a study of past research and 
produced findings based upon the study 
of research which had been conducted 
in past years. 

The Surgeon General states in the 
introduction to the report that a second 
phase will be undertaken by the Public 
Health Service. 

The second phase will be conducted by 
another group, to determine what steps 
should be taken to implement the first 
phase of the report. The second phase, 
so far as I know, has not yet commenced. 

There are other measures before the 
Congress to determine how the report 
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might be implemented, but they do not 
suggest that the tobacco program be 
abolished, as does the amendment of the 
Senator from Delaware. 

I do not know what authority the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has, but at least 
it will hold hearings to consider meas- 
ures to implement the report. 

I return to my point that even consid- 
ering the long studies which have been 
made, and which led to the report, 
“Smoking and Health,” the Commission 
did not feel itself qualified, until the sec- 
ond phase had been undertaken, to make 
recommendations of any character. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kentucky yield at that 
point? 

Mr. COOPER. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator from Ken- 
tucky is a member of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. I 
ask him if the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] was 
submitted to that committee and con- 
sidered by its Members. 

Mr. COOPER. No; it was not. 

Mr. ERVIN. Therefore, there has 
been no opportunity to conduct an in- 
vestigation into this question, and we 
must discuss it initially on the floor of 
the Senate. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. That is the reason I have 
spent some time developing the facts 
regarding the economic importance of 
tobacco and also commenting upon the 
report “Smoking and Health.” I do not 
believe the offering of such an amend- 
ment can be justified. 

I believe it would be wrong for the 
Senate to adopt such an amendment to 
a farm bill which has come to the Sen- 
ate floor, when no careful consideration 
can be given to this important problem. 
It is wrong for us to try to pass judg- 
ment upon that subject, with all the 
aspects that are involved, in the kind 
of short debate that we can have in the 
Senate today. 

Therefore I urge, with all my energy 
and strength, that the Senate not adopt 
the amendment. 

I wish to speak for a moment on the 
question of morality, which, of course, is 
the basic reason for the offering of the 
amendment by my friend from Dela- 
ware. It is a subject on which many 
of us could have different views. It is a 
philosophical subject, and a religious 
subject. 

First, even from the moral viewpoint, 
we would have to consider the effect of 
the amendment on the question of smok- 
ing and health. I can tell the Senate 
what the effect would be if the amend- 
ment were adopted. I do not believe it 
will be adopted, but if it should be 
adopted the tobacco program would be 
destroyed. The first result would be un- 
limited production of tobacco through- 
out the country. Today production is 
controlled and limited. If the amend- 
ment were adopted, tobacco production 
would mount, and the result would be 
cheap tobacco, at disastrous prices to our 
farmers. ' 

The second result would be the end of 
supervision of the quality of tobacco, for 
Government grading would end. 
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Trashy tobacco would be produced. I 
am not talking about “trash,” which is 
a good quality of tobacco. That is a 
word which is used in the trade. 

Who would benefit by this amend- 
ment? The manufacturers would buy 
cheap tobacco. They could produce, if 
they desired to do so, a cheaper package 
of cigarettes. Even from the standpoint 
of the argument made by the Senator 
from Delaware, the effect would probably 
be to promote the sale of cigarettes 
rather than to reduce it. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. In 
my opinion the adoption of the amend- 
ment would increase the smoking habits 
of millions of people, because cigarettes 
would probably be produced at half price. 
Cigarettes would be cheaper, and a great 
many more people would smoke. The 
price of 35 cents a package prevents 
many people from smoking. That would 
not be the case if the price of a package 
of cigarettes were 15 cents. 

If what the Senator from Delaware is 
trying to do is to stop people from smok- 
ing, he will not accomplish it with his 
amendment. He would really increase 
the smoking habit. Of course, that 
would suit us fine, so long as the support 
price were not taken off tobacco. He is 
evidently defeating the very result he 
wishes to bring about. 

As my colleague from North Carolina 
Mr. Ervin] pointed out, we are members 
of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. No question of this kind has 
ever been brought before the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry for study; 
nor has the subject even been suggested. 
It would be unwise and foolish to adopt 
a proposal of this magnitude without any 
study or hearings on it. I hope the Sen- 
ate will not go into this matter blindly 
merely because an amendment is offered 
on the floor. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I do not 
wish to take up much more time. I shall 
conclude very quickly. I was discussing 
morality, and I was saying that the effect 
of the amendment would be to increase 
the production of cheap tobacco, and that 
it would be a manufacturers’ bill. The 
only group in our country which would 
be ground under, if the amendment were 
adopted, would be the 700,000 farm fam- 
ilies who produce the tobacco. 

The Senator’s amendment would strike 
at one group, namely the growers, and 
impose a penalty on them. I do not be- 
lieve that is right. 

With all due respect, if the Senator be- 
lieves that it is so important that some- 
thing be done, there are two ways he 
could approach the matter. The more 
direct, way of dealing with the question 
would be to do what was done under the 
prohibition amendment to the Constitu- 
tion—prohibit the production, manufac- 
ture, distribution, and use of tobacco. I 
am not for this approach, the Senator 
does not propose it, and I know no one 
who does. The President’s Commission 
does not recommend this; nor is it rec- 
ommended by anyone else. 

The second way to approach the ques- 
tion directly would be to remove all the 
taxes on tobacco. It brings about $3.3 
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billion a year in Federal, State, and local 
taxes. If it is immoral for the Govern- 
ment to spend $40 million, for price sup- 
ports on tobacco, it is immoral for it to 
collect $3.3 billion a year from the pro- 
duction of tobacco. I suggest to my dear 
friend that he propose an amendment to 
remove the excise taxes on tobacco. 

At some point, after there has been 
sufficient debate and if my colleagues 
from tobacco States agree, I expect to 
make a motion to table the amendment, 
for the reasons I have given. The sub- 
ject, important as it is, has not had 
any consideration by the Committee on 
Agriculture on which I serve or by any 
committee of Congress. Consideration 
of the tobacco economy must be given. 
The report “Smoking and Health,” which 
I have not derogated, but which I have 
tried to place in its proper scope and 
perspective, has noted that there are 
other phases in the advisory commit- 
tee’s work which must be concluded. I 
believe very strongly that this amend- 
ment is an improper approach to the 
matter. It would strike at 700,000 farm 
families in 21 States, who cannot be 
blamed for any situation which may have 
arisen because of the report. 

I believe the Senator will finally have 
to base his proposal upon the ground 
of the moral aspect of the Federal Gov- 
ernment supporting a program which 
the Senator believes has been. conclu- 
sively and finally determined, as a pro- 
gram which is adverse to health—al- 
though that is not correct. However, I 
appeal to Senators to reject the amend- 
ment. It would be ineffective; it would 
be unjust to tobacco farmers; it would 
be an attempt on our part to assert an 
omniscience which we certainly do not 
possess. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I have 
told this story in the Senate before. I 
will tell it again, because it illustrates 
the unreliability of inferences based on 
statistics. An old mountaineer down in 
my country bought his groceries on cred- 
it. When he went to the neighborhood 
grocery store to pay his bill, the grocer 
informed him as to the amount of the 
bill. The old mountaineer thought it 
was out of proportion to what it should 
have been, and entered a vigorous pro- 
test. The grocer got out his account 
books, laid them on the counter, and 
said, “Here are the figures. You know, 
figures don’t lie.” The old mountaineer 
said, “No, figures don’t lie, but liars sure 
do figure.” 

Liars are not the only ones who figure. 
On the contrary, honest men figure, and 
any man resorting to figures to prove a 
point can prove anything. 

For example, one might say that the 
people of the United States smoke more 
cigarettes than the people of any other 
nation on the face of the earth. The 
span of life in the United States is longer 
than in any other land. This proves 
that smoking cigarettes, instead of caus- 
ing death, prolongs life. 

I have before me statistics which were 
used in a speech before the Cancer So- 
ciety, with some tables used by the 
speaker. One table shows that if a per- 
son smokes cigarettes, he will probably 
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live to be some 69 years of age, and that 
he is far more likely to die at age 69 or 
thereafter if he smokes cigarettes than 
he is likely to die at age 50. 

Let us consider, first, what economic 
impact the adoption of the amendment 
would have upon one of the leading agri- 
cultura] and manufacturing activities in 
the United States. The Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS]! desires to 
abolish price supports on tobacco in or- 
der to save a possible Federal expendi- 
ture not exceeding $40 million a year. 
The Senator’s economics are much 
worse than those of the man who killed 
the goose that laid the golden eggs, be- 
cause after the man had killed the goose, 
he still had the flesh of the goose to eat, 
even though he had lost the golden eggs 
of the future. 

Tobacco users pay $3.3 billion a year 
directly to the Federal, State, and local 
governments for excise taxes alone. Of 
this sum, approximately $2,034 million is 
collected by the Federal Government in 
excise taxes. In addition, the Federal 
Government undoubtedly collects many 
other billions of dollars in Federal in- 
come taxes on incomes derived from the 
sale or the manufacture of tobacco and 
its products. Further, the States and 
the local subdivisions of those States col- 
lect many millions of dollars as ad val- 
orem taxes upon the lands used for the 
growing of tobacco, upon the factories 
which manufacture tobacco, and upon 
the activities of those who sell tobacco 
and tobacco products. 

In the United States, 750,000 farm 
families obtain their bread, in whole or in 
part, by growing tobacco; 96,000 persons 
obtain bread for themselves and their 
families by working in the plants which 
process tobacco. We have had sad ex- 
perience with this subject in the past, 
prior to the establishment of the pro- 
gram for tobacco which the amendment 
would abolish. We saw that those en- 
gaged in the growing of tobacco were 
usually in a state of extreme depression. 
Prior to the establishment. of this pro- 
gram, their homes were sold by the thou- 
sands, under foreclosures of mortgages. 
If the amendment were adopted, it would 
not only have a tendency to deprive the 
Federal Government of a substantial part 
of the $2 billion in excise taxes the Fed- 
eral Government collects upon tobacco 
products, and of decreasing in a substan- 
tial manner the excise taxes of more than 
a billion dollars paid to States and local 
subdivisions of States upon such prod- 
ucts, but it would result in the virtual 
bankruptcy of thousands of tobacco 
growers. It would do more to bring de- 
pression upon this country than any 
other single amendment that could be 
offered in the Senate or adopted by Con- 
gress. All of this would be done for the 
purpose of saving about $40 million a 
year. 

I respectfully submit that the Senator 
from Delaware is being penny wise and 
pound foolish in offering an amendment 
of this nature. 

Let us consider the question of whether 
we are going to accept a condemnation 
of tobacco upon a report issued by some 
physicians who, according to the picture 
which appeared in a contemporary tele- 
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cast, were sitting in a smoke-filled room, 
at the time they considered the report. 
The picture revealed that at least 
one-third of them were smoking cig- 
arettes and another third were smoking 
pipes or cigars at the time they ap- 
proved the report. Evidently they had 
read the statistics used by the speaker 
before the Cancer Society which indi- 
cated that a cigarette smoker is more 
likely to live to the age of some 69 years 
rather than to die prior to that time. 

As the Senator from Kentucky so well 
pointed out, the report was not based on 
research by the members of the com- 
mittee; instead, it was based on statistics 
gathered here, there, and yonder. The 
same statistics have been considered by 
other physicians, who, in many cases, 
had drawn different inferences from 
them. 

Before I mention the conclusions which 
other men have drawn from these sta- 
tistics, I should like to corroborate the 
statement made by the able and dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kentucky, to 
the effect that in the report of the com- 
mittee it was admitted that the conclu- 
sions were far from established, but that, 
on the contrary, they constituted, at the 
most, inferences drawn from statistics. 

Other men had considered these sta- 
tistics, and had drawn different conclu- 
sions from them. 

I hold in my hand a copy of the Can- 
cer Bulletin for May and June 1963, in 
which it is said that some important 
medical statisticians do not subscribe to 
the theory that there is any causal re- 
lationship between smoking and lung 
cancer. This issue of the bulletin con- 
tained an article by Dr. Joseph Berkson, 
whom the bulletin calls the acknowl- 
edged dean of American medical statis- 
ticians. The bulletin states that Dr. 
Berkson holds both an M.D. degree 
and a doctor of science degree, and has 
served as head of the Division of Bio- 
metric and Medical Statistics of the 
Mayo Clinic, for many years and as a 
professor in the medical faculty at the 
University of Minnesota since 1932, and 
is a member of numerous statistical so- 
cieties. The bulletin declares that Dr. 
Berkson’s opinion is important, and rec- 
ommends that the readers of the maga- 
zine consider the other side of the coin, 
by reading what Dr. Berkson had to say. 

In his article in the May-June 1963 
issue of the Cancer Bulletin, Dr. Berkson 
sets forth in lucid language his convic- 
tion that the theory that there is a 
causal connection between smoking and 
lung cancer has not been proved by the 
available data. 

The article tells of Dr. Berkson’s ex- 
perience and study in this fleld and of 
his analysis of the available statistical 
information. It points out that some of 
this statistical information merely in- 
dicates, at the worst, that death from 
lung cancer among those who regularly 
smoke cigarettes is only 134% percent 
greater than among nonsmokers. In 
other words, this particular statistical 
data simply indicates that for 100 non- 
smokers who die of lung cancer, 113% 
cigarette smokers die of lung cancer. 
Dr. Berkson asserts that in his opinion 
and that of others this difference in the 
incidence of death was due to the differ- 
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ence between the constitutions of the 
smokers of cigarettes and the constitu- 
tions of the nonsmokers of cigarettes in- 
volved in the data. 

I have studied the report of the Com- 
mittee. In my opinion, it does not give 
proper consideration to many very sig- 
nificant factors. Many physicians and 
medical statisticians concerned with re- 
search in cancer state, in effect, that 
there is no real basis for the conclusion 
that lung cancer is on the increase. Dr. 
Berkson points to investigations made 
by a distinguished British physician in 
this field, a Dr. Ellis, as I recall his name. 
Dr. Ellis investigated the vital statistic 
records of London, which antedate by 
many years the vital statistic records 
in the United States. Such investigation 
led Dr. Ellis and others to reach the 
conclusion, based upon this study of the 
vital statistics records of London, that 
before the present methods of diagnosing 
lung cancer evolved, a large percentage 
of those whose death was attributed to 
pulmonary tuberculosis had actually died 
of lung cancer. 

Other studies in this field indicate that 
since the medical profession has learned 
to arrest tuberculosis and prolong the 
lives of those who would otherwise have 
died from this dreaded disease of former 
days, Many deaths from lung cancer 
occur in later years among those having 
arrested cases of tuberculosis. 

These researches suggest that al- 
though medical science is able to arrest 
active cases of tuberculosis in multitudes 
of persons, these persons often have tu- 
bercular scars, and that in subsequent 
years they die of lung cancer which 
forms at the tubercular scars, regardless 
of whether they smoke or do not smoke. 

These researches also indicate that 
smoking is often beneficial to persons of 
nervous temperament who have arrested 
cases of tuberculosis in that smokers are 
more likely than nonsmokers to escape a 
recurrence of the disease in active form 
as a result of the relaxation which smok- > 
ing affords. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, will my colleague yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bayu in the chair). Does the Senator 
from North Carolina yield to his col- 
league? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield, 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Iam 
very glad my colleague has brought out 
that point; I think he is highly correct 
in doing so. 

We realize that only a few years ago, 
practically every county in the United 
States had a tubercular sanatorium. 
Now such sanatoriums are practically ex- 
tinct; but a great many persons have 
been cured in them, and millions of 
those persons are still living. When they 
leave the sanatoriums, they have tuber- 
cular scars. 

Furthermore, as my colleague has 
said, in the past, many cases were diag- 
nosed as consumption or tuberculosis, 
whereas no doubt many of those persons 
had lung cancer, and no doubt many 
persons who actually died of lung can- 
cer were said to have died of tuber- 
culosis. 

Until a few years ago I never heard of 
lung cancer to any great extent. It is 
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something new. I believe it has been 

overplayed badly, or else the medical 

profession has defined what it is in 
contrast to what we used to know about 
it. 

Mr. ERVIN. I have the highest re- 
spect for doctors. I do not believe, how- 
ever, that they can tell us what causes 
cancer in virtually any area. I doubt 
whether the medical profession can real- 
ly tell us what cancer is, much less what 
causes it. I make that statement with 
all due respect to the medical profession. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
dislike to see anyone charge lung cancer 
in the United States to smoking ciga- 
rettes or tobacco of any description. I 
happen to know of three people who died 
of lung cancer who never in their lives 
smoked. I was sitting in the Chamber 
thinking about the subject. 

Mr. ERVIN. I also know a number of 
persons who would answer to that de- 
scription. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. They 
had never smoked in their lives. One 
was violently opposed to tobacco in any 
form. 

Mr. ERVIN. When I hear people talk- 
ing about our sins and what they do to 
us, I am reminded of the story of a 
prominent citizen who lived to be 96 
years of age. On his 96th birthday the 
newspapers sent their reporters out to 
interview him. One of them asked, “To 
what do you attribute your long life?” 

The old man replied, “I attribute it to 
the fact that I have never taken a drink 

of an alcoholic beverage or smoked a 

cigarette in all my days.” 

At that moment they heard a noise in 
an adjoining room that sounded like a 
combined earthquake and cyclone. One 
of the newspaper reporters said, “Good 
Lord, what is that?” 

The old man said, “That is my old 
daddy in there on one of his periodic 
drunks.” 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. I am glad to yield to the 
distinguished Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. I invite attention to 
the statement made by the Senator from 
North Carolina about the favorable ef- 
fects of smoking. I know that some may 
smile at that suggestion. But I mention 
the subject to advert to the point I made 
a few minutes ago that people have not 
read the report. 

In the report is a section upon the 
favorable effects of smoking. It proves 
again that people have made judgments 
on the basis of the report which are not 
justified. The amendment, which is 
based upon a report which is not com- 
plete, points out further reasons why the 
conclusion is premature. 

Mr. ERVIN. In illustration of what 
the Senator from Kentucky has said, I 
invite attention to Rudyard Kipling's 
poem “The Betrothed,” in which, in 
poetic language, he said: 

And the gloom of my bachelor days is flecked 
with the cherry light stumps that I burned 
to Friendship, and pleasure, and work, and 
fight. 

He stated this truth in this poem, 
which described in jesting guise a man’s 
controversy with his sweetheart, Maggie, 
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who wanted him to give up smoking. 
The man made this oft-quoted assertion: 


And a woman is only a woman, but a good 
cigar is a smoke. 


I believe that if my good friend the 
Senator from Delaware would read a 
little poetry and get a little bit of 
romance in his soul, he would come to 
the conclusion that there is a great deal 
of pleasure and a great deal of good in 
smoking. 

Mr. WALTERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. WALTERS. I ask the distin- 
guished Senator from North Carolina if 
the Senate does not have before it a 
bill pertaining to agriculture; and if 
health bills ought not to be considered 
at a different time. 

Mr. ERVIN. I agree with the able and 
distinguished Senator from Tennessee 
in his observation. This is not the time 
or the place for an amendment of the 
character proposed. The purpose of the 
bill is to promote agriculture, and not 
to drive it into bankruptcy. Thousands 
of farmers who engage in agriculture 
would be plunged into bankruptcy if this 
amendment were adopted. 

Mr. WALTERS. I ask the distin- 
guished Senator if in the Appalachian 
areas of West Virginia, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, and North Carolina there are not 
many small farmers whose only cash in- 
come results from their tobacco crop. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator is absolutely 
correct. Many people in the States which 
he has named, and particularly in the 
mountainous areas of those States, could 
not buy shoes for their children if it 
were not for the money they obtain from 
the sale of the burley tobacco which they 
grow on small acreage allotments. 

Mr. WALTERS. That is about the 
only cash income that they have. 

Mr. ERVIN. It is the only way they 
have to get money. 

Mr. WALTERS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ERVIN. Many factors that must 
be considered to reach a correct con- 
clusion have been omitted from the data 
underlying the report. For example, 
those who have studied the question have 
found that there are more deaths from 
lung cancer in congested urban areas 
than there are in rural areas. We all 
know that in congested urban areas 
carbon monoxide is injected into the air, 
and noxious vapors and fumes are 
emitted from manufacturing plants of 
one kind or another. What is the re- 
lationship, if any, between these things 
and lung cancer? What is the relation- 
ship, if any, between diet and cancer? 
What is the relationship, if any, between 
scores of other factors and cancer? The 
report does not tellus. Many things must 
be evaluated by research before a re- 
liable conclusion can be reached. 

At one time doctors noted that in areas 
of the country in which the people ate 
a great quantity of corn or corn products 
pellagra was widespread. Instead of 
conducting research—as ought to be 
done in the case of tobacco—the doctors 
said, “Pellagra is caused by eating corn.” 
That was a public statement of position 
made at that time. That is what the 
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departments of health stated. Some 
doctors refused to accept this apparently 
obvious conclusion and insisted that 
there should be research into the ques- 
tion of the diet of people suffering with 
pellagra. As a result of the research 
that followed it was found that pellagra 
Was not caused by eating corn but, on 
the contrary, it was caused by not eating 
green vegetables containing niacin. Yet 
those who had assumed the original 
medical position based their assertion 
that pellagra was caused by eating corn 
on statistics as reliable as the data on 
which the report of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s Committee was based. I make this 
statement because I have read about 
everything I could find on the subject 
that is available to me. i 

For a long time doctors noticed that 
people who suffered from malaria lived 
in the neighborhood of swamps. So 
they came to the conclusion that the de- 
composition of vegetable matters in 
swamps caused bad air or miasma. So 
to the disease was given the name 
“malaria,” which was derived from two 
Latin words which mean “bad air.” 
Publicly, in committee meetings, and in 
medical conventions the doctors declared 
with absolute assurance that malaria 
was caused by breathing bad air gen- 
erated in swamps by the decomposition of 
vegetable matter. Later research dem- 
onstrated that there is no relationship 
whatever between malaria and breathing 
bad air generated in swamps. It revealed 
that malaria is caused by the bite of a 
female anopheles mosquito which has 
previously bitten an infected person. 

As the Senator from Kentucky has 
pointed out, the report does not purport 
to be conclusive; it suggests that further 
research is needed. 

Some time ago the Wall Street Journal 
published an editorial in which it was 
Stated: 

The fact is that nobody has yet proved any 
case against cigarettes to our satisfaction. 
We'd suppose that cigarettes are bad for 
some people and not for others, but much 
the same statement may be made about 
crossing the street. 

We do think, though, that until there is 
conclusive proof one way or another the 
State health departments would be wise to 
restrict their endeavors to research and stay 
out of the missionary campaign business. 


Let me refer once again to the article 
by Dr. Joseph Berkson, who was described 
by the Cancer Bulletin itself as the 
acknowledged dean of American medical 
statisticians. Dr. Berkson stated that a 
relatively short time ago he was in Lon- 
don, where there was a symposium on this 
question attended by him and one of the 
physicians connected with the US. 
Public Health Service. After the sym- 
posium ended, Dr. Berkson put this ques- 
tion to a distinguished British medical 
statistician: 

Really now, all semantics and subtleties 
aside, what do you think? 


He got this reply: 


We are not within a thousand miles of 
understanding the explanation of these com- 
plicated findings. 


Dr. Berkson adds: 


That is the opinion of the distinguished 
English statistician, and it is equally the 
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opinion of this undistinguished American 
statistician. 


Then he puts in this footnote at that 
point: 

Personally, all relevant available facts con- 
sidered, I think it very doubtful that smok- 
ing causes lung cancer. 


That is the statement of a man who 
has studied all these data.. That is the 
statement of a man who is a statistician 
at the Mayo Clinic. That is the state- 
ment of a man who is a professor at the 
School of Medicine at the University of 
Minnesota. 

His statement can be multiplied by the 
statements of other physicians. 

The U.S. Public Health Service should 
adopt the advice contained in the edito- 
rial from the Wall Street Journal and 
confine its activities in this field to con- 
ducting research, and should not attempt 
to enter into the missionary campaign 
business. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, al- 
though I have every respect for the in- 
tegrity of the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Delaware and his motives for 
introducing this amendment, I think the 
amendment might best be called the 
poverty amendment.” It might logically 
be considered as the converse of the 
President's antipoverty progam. Cer- 
tainly that is what it would mean to 
the tobacco producers of this country 
if it were adopted and the tobacco price- 
support program eliminated. 

Let us take a look at the tobacco in- 
dustry, particularly from the producers’ 
standpoint, and see just who would be 
affected if this amendment were adopted. 

Including tenants, approximately 700,- 
000 farm families depend upon tobacco 
for their principal cash income. 

There are some 570,000 farm allot- 
ments for tobacco in the United States 
at present, and there were some 1,195,700 
acres planted last year. 

The average acreage per farm, how- 
ever, is only 2.1 acres. Therefore, it is 
easy to see that we are talking about 
the little man when we look at who is 
being protected by the tobacco price-sup- 
port program. By way of contrast, the 
principal tobacco buyers can be counted 
on the fingers of one hand. 

Farmers receive about $1.3 billion a 
year for their tobacco, and consumers 
spend approximately $8 billion a year 
for tobacco products. 

Federal, State, and local taxes on to- 
bacco products amount to about $3.3 
billion a year. 

Tobacco is our fourth largest agricul- 
tural export commodity and it makes 
a substantial contribution to our balance 

` of payments, since most tobacco exports 
are sold for cash. 

The tobacco price support program 
which we are discussing has been in ex- 
istence from some 18 years and has 
proved to be one of the most successful 
of any of the farm commodity support 
programs—past or present. Since its 
inception, the U.S: Government has 
loaned $2.3 billion to producer coopera- 
tives in support prices to tobacco grow- 
ers. The losses on the principal during 
those 18 years amounted to only about 2 
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percent, and this loss was due mostly to 
off- quality tobacco in the 1955 and 1956 
crop years. 

During the last year or two, there has 
been some surplus problem, and as a 
result the producers will take a 10-per- 
cent acreage reduction for the upcoming 
crop year. 

This 10-percent acreage reduction 
will strike a severe economic blow at the 
farmers who are among the lowest per 
capita income people in America. Their 
acreage allotment amounts to only 2.1 
acres throughout the entire United 
States. 

I think the tobacco producers have 
demonstrated their willingness to take 
the necessary steps to keep supplies 
within demand so that a sound price 
support program can be carried out. 

I do not wish to enter into the to- 
bacco-health controversy, but irrespec- 
tive of how this issue is resolved, I think 
we will have a very substantial tobacco 
industry in this country for many years 
to come. As long as this is the case, I do 
not think that anything will be accom- 
plished by taking away the price sup- 
port program which has worked so well 
in the past and which helps provide the 
livelihood for so many people in this 
country. 

This amendment has not been consid- 
ered by any committee. No hearings 
that I know of have been held on it by 
any legislative committee of the Con- 
gress. 

I hope the amendment offered by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Dela- 
ware will be overwhelmingly rejected. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will. the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am delighted to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator from Geor- 
gia just mentioned the impact this 
amendment might have on our balance- 
of-payments problem. According to in- 
formation which I have, more than 28 
percent of the tobacco leaf sold in the 
free world market in 1963 came from the 
United States, and it was worth $405 
million. In addition, cigarettes which 
were exported from the United States to 
other countries were valued at more than 
$105 million. If this is true—and I have 
no reason to doubt its accuracy—if the 
exports were abolished there would be 
an impact of more than $500 million on 
our balance-of-payments problem. 

Mr. TALMADGE I have not checked 
the figures in detail, as has the Senator 
from North Carolina, but tobacco is our 
fourth largest export commodity; and 
the amendment would have a tremen- 
dously adverse effect on our dollar deficit, 
which is already, in my judgment, one 
of the most serious and perplexing prob- 
lems that is facing our Nation. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia. yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE, I am glad to yield. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator has 
pointed out that 700,000 farmers are en- 
gaged in the production of tobacco, and 
that the average acreage on those farms 
is approximately 2 acres; is that correct? 

Mr. TALMADGE. It is 2.1 acres. 

Mr. COOPER. And the effect of this 
amendment, if adopted, as so many Sen- 
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ators have argued, would be to crush 
the tobacco farmer? 

Mr. TALMADGE. It would be a pov- 
erty. program. It would crush those 
farmers, who receive the smallest in- 
come of any group in the country today. 

Mr. COOPER. As the Senator has so 
wisely pointed out, it would have little or 
no effect on the consumption of tobacco. 

Mr. TALMADGE. That is correct. 

Mr. COOPER. And it would have no 


effect upon the report, “Smoking and 
Health.” 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator is 
correct. 


Mr. COOPER. I suggest as another 
aspect of the income of the tobacco 
farmer, that on a package of cigarettes 
the Federal excise tax represents 8 cents 
of the cost of the package. The farm- 
er's share of that package of cigarettes 
is approximately 4 cents. 

Mr. TALMADGE. It is much less 
than the excise tax. 

Mr. COOPER. And the work of the 
tobacco farmer that goes into that pack- 
age of cigarettes represents approxi- 
mately 1 year. 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator also spoke 
about our exports and their importance 
to the balance of payments. I believe 
it is valuable in two aspects: First, as to 
volume, with respect to which I believe 
the United States is either third or 
fourth—— 

Mr. TALMADGE. Tobacco is the 
fourth largest export of an agricultural 
commodity. 

Mr. COOPER. It was $378,500,000 
last year. And a small percentage went 
into Public Law 480. 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Setintoy from 
Delaware himself stated that Public Law 
480 sales were either 16 or 23 million, I 
have forgotten which, but it was infini- 
tesimal. Virtually all exported tobacco 
is sold for dollars, which contributes 
substantially to our dollar income. 

Mr. COOPER. We are all agreed that 
a healthy tobacco economy is important 
to the country as well as to the farmers. 
Both the Senator from Georgia and I 
agree that the amendment would have 
no effect upon the report “Smoking and 
Health” to which the Senator from Dela- 
ware has addressed himself. 

Mr. TALMADGE. It would have no 
effect on the problem of health, but it 
would have a disastrous effect on the 
problem of income to the small tobacco 
farmer. 

I thank the able Senator from Ken- 
tucky for his contribution to this de- 
bate. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I wish to associate myself with 
the remarks of my senior colleague from 
North Carolina, as well as the Senator 
from Kentucky and the Senator from 
Georgia. They have all presented very 
fine and most effective facts. I believe 
the facts presented completely do away 
with any reason why anyone should want 
to vote for the amendment that is before 
the Senate today. 

However, I should like to comment 
briefly. I do not believe it is necessary 
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to speak at length on the subject. The 
only reason I wish to speak ac ail upon 
it is that tobacco is a vital part of the 
economy of the United States. It is par- 
ticularly vital to the State of North 
Carolina. 

North Carolina raises more tobacco 
than any other State in the Union. It 
is our No. 1 cash crop. There are more 
than half a million tobacco farmers in 
North Carolina who earn approximately 
$500 million in income. It does not take 
into account the fertilizer dealers who 
manufacture and sell fertilizer. To- 
bacco is a crop that requires a great 
deal of fertilization. It is planted usu- 
ally in sandy soil and requires a heavy 
fertilization. So that puts many people 
to work and provides additional income 
from that source. 

In addition, tobacco planting and 
harvesting machinery is expensive, as 
well as the tractors and other types of 
machinery that are needed. Tobacco 
production provides a livelihood for the 
entire economy of the area which is 
devoted to the growing of tobacco. 
Practically every county in the State of 
North Carolina raises some tobacco— 
of course, more in the eastern and cen- 
tral part of the State than in the west, 
but the southeast grows fine burley to- 
bacco which is used extensively in pipe- 
smoking tobacco as well as in cigars and 
cigarettes. 

As has been pointed out most forcefully 
by Senators who have discussed this 
subject, tobacco is one crop that is 
grown in small allotments. I should 
like to inquire of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky if I am not correct that the Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] 
pointed out that most tobacco farms 
are about 2% acres in size? 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Of 
course, there are some tobacco farms 
that are larger than that. 

Mr. COOPER. Many tobacco farms 
have allotments smaller than 21⁄2 acres. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Some 
tobacco farms are as small as half an 
acre. Do I understand correctly? 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator is cor- 
rect even smaller. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Even 
smaller than that. 

Mr. COOPER. Most tobacco is grown 
on small allotments of less than 1 acre— 
at least in Kentucky. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. That 
indicates why there are 700,000 tobacco 
farmers. The acreage would have to be 
small, distributed among that number. 

Tobacco is the cash livelihood of a 
great many farmers. As the Senator 
from Georgia has pointed out, they 
would be completely dependent on the 
so-called war on poverty bill that the 
President has talked about lately, if any- 
thing happened to destroy their liveli- 
hood. 

More people are employed in manufac- 
turing tobacco in North Carolina than 
in any other State of the Union. Tobac- 
co companies in the State I represent 
have done a magnificent job in manu- 
facturing tobacco, in advertising it and 
selling it, not only to America, but all 
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over the world. They pay a good price 
for tobacco. Tobacco is sold at auction. 
Tobacco companies go into the tobacco 
markets and bid for the tobacco. The 
tobacco companies buy all the best to- 
bacco they can get, and it brings con- 
siderably above the support price; which 
indicates that the tobacco companies are 
not out to buy cheap tobacco. They wish 
to buy only good tobacco and are willing 
to pay a good price for it. 

Another fact about tobacco companies 
is that they have long been cognizant 
of the fact that tobacco has been ac- 
cused of many things of which it should 
not have been accused, such as causing 
lung cancer and other diseases. Tobacco 
has been accused of doing a great many 
things which have not yet been proved. 

The tobacco companies have spent 
millions of dollars in research. I ask the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER] 
if Iam not correct in that statement. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator is correct. 
Approximately $10 million has been 
spent, or will be spent. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, In 
addition, this year they have initiated a 
program to spend another $10 million to 
find ways of producing cigarettes, cigars, 
and smoking tobacco—but largely cig- 
arettes—with the removal of anything 
that can be proved to be injurious. 
Most of the claims are directed against 
smoking cigarettes. Most of the tobacco 
that is grown is used in the manufacture 
of cigarettes. 

The tobacco companies have not been 
unaware of the fact that cigarette smok- 
ing has been accused of being the reason 
for causing a great many things, par- 
ticularly lung cancer, and they are desir- 
5 of finding out whether or not that is 

e. 

Instead of doing away with tobacco, 
which the amendment of the Senator 
from Delaware proposes to do—and 
which it is absolutely certain would 
break the tobacco farmer—if those who 
have been zealous in issuing reports on 
the dangers of smoking and its effects 
on the human body would spend a little 
more time and a little more money in 
research to find out if there is anything 
harmful in tobacco. If such existed, I 
am sure it could be eliminated through 
continued research. The Senator from 
Kentucky knows as well as I do that the 
nicotine content in tobacco can be raised 
or lowered by techniques in breeding the 
plant. 

Mr. COOPER. For many years many 
people considered nicotine in tobacco to 
be very harmful. Yet the report to which 
I have referred makes the statement that 
nicotine has no harmful effect so far as 
the diseases that have been mentioned 
are concerned. This shows how contin- 
uing research removes some of the ideas 
that have been held in the past, and how 
much it offers for the future. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. It 
shows what great differences exist among 
scientists. My senior colleague from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin] is fond of 
telling humorous stories on the floor. 
One of his stories concerns the man who 
became ill and sent for a doctor. Ap- 
parently the doctor did not get to his 
bedside fast enough, so he sent for 
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another doctor. As it happened, both 
doctors showed up at the same time. - 
That did not make either doctor very 
happy. So they said, “One of us will get 
on one sidé of the bed and the other on 
the other side and we will reach under 
the covers_and feel the patient’s pulse.” 

That is what they did. However, when 
they reached under the covers, they took 
hold of each other’s wrists, one said 
“Mumps,” and the other said, “Pneu- 


monia.” [Laughter.] i 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 

the Senator yield? 

85 5 JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
eld. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I am sure the Sen- 
ator heard the story of the doctor who 
was examining a patient. He thought 
the patient had pneumonia, and said he 
could not do anything for the patient if 
he had pneumonia. 

The family said, “Why is that?” 

The doctor said, “I am not an expert 
on pneumonia. If you can throw this 
fellow into fits; I know how to cure 
them.” 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. The 
smoking problem is throwing a great 
many people into fits. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, if I were 
permitted to tell a story at this point, I 
would tell the one about the doctor and 
the lawyer who got into a heated argu- 
ment on the question of whose profes- 
sion was the more ennobling. As is 
usually true, the more these two men 
argued, the angrier they became with 
each other. Finally, the doctor said to 
the lawyer, “You have to admit that 
practicing law does not make angels out 
of men.” 

The lawyer said, No; we leave that to 
the doctors.” 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. It 
has been forcefully brought out in the 
debate that tobacco that is exported has 
a great value. One-third of the entire 
crop of tobacco grown in the United 
States is exported. That brings the 
tobacco farmer about $450 million a year. 
That does not take into account ciga- 
rettes, chewing, and smoking tobacco, 
cigars, and other things that are manu- 
factured from tobacco. 

It has already been brought out that 
more than $3 billion is collected every 
year in taxes on cigarettes and other 
tobacco products. 

Much of this debate reminds me of 
what happened a few years ago in the 
State so ably represented by the distin- 
guished Senator from Delaware, when 
the Du Pont Co. brought out nylon, one 
of the finest products ever made. How- 
ever, it was found that it gave many 
women a rash; it caused them to break 
out in a rash from wearing nylon stock- 
ings. Some resourceful manufacturer 
made some nylon diapers, and they gave 
babies diaper rash. Mr. President, it was 
not decided to destroy the Du Pont Co., 
or to put them out of business. Du Pont 
went to work on research and removed 
the chemical or whatever it was that was 
causing the rash. Du Pont was not put 
out of business. The percentage of peo- 
ple in the United States who get lung 
cancer is still very small. 
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My senior colleague from North Caro- 
lina pointed out that people are living 
longer than they ever did. As one 
prominent doctor said: 

Something will have to kill them. Old 
age will not get them all. They have to die 
of something. If doctors cannot kill them, 
old age will. 


Therefore we cannot blame all of it 
on smoking. 

I hope the Senate will vote against the 
amendment. I do not understand how it 
would do anyone any good, but I can 
see how it could do thousands of people 
a great deal of harm, depriving them of 
their livelihood. We have enough prob- 
lems with poverty now, as the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] pointed 
out a while ago, without adding to the 
problem. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT TO LIMIT DE- 
BATE ON WILLIAMS AMENDMENT 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have not had an opportunity to discuss 
the situation relating to this amend- 
ment with the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. WILLIAMS] and with Senators who 
are speaking in opposition. However, a 
number of our colleagues are at the 
White House at this moment in a very 
important discussion on another com- 
modity; namely, wool, and will not re- 
turn to the Chamber for some time. 

I wonder whether a unanimous-con- 
sent agreement could be made, setting 
the amendment aside, with the under- 
standing that debate would be resumed 
on it at 2:30 p.m., with 10 minutes of 
debate allowed on each side following 
the resumption of the debate. 

I inquire of the Senator from Dela- 
ware if that meets with his pleasure. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
agreeable tome. As the Senator says, 
several of our colleagues are downtown 
on official business. His suggestion is 
perfectly acceptable to me. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I suggest that the dis- 
tinguished acting majority leader set the 
time as near to 2:30 as possible. My 
understanding is that our colleagues are 
engaged in a rather extended confer- 
ence at the White House. Quite a num- 
ber of Senators are participating in that 
conference. If the Senator will set 2:30 
as the beginning 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like to set 
2:30 as the starting time. Then there 
would be at least 20 minutes of debate 
before the vote. Before the vote there 
would be a quorum call, and that would 
bring about a vote at 3 o’clock. 

Mr. COOPER. I suggest that it be 
mere at 3 o’clock, with 15 minutes to a 
side. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Very well; 15 min- 
utes of debate on each side. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Wil- 
liams amendment be laid aside, that dis- 
cussion of it be resumed at 2:30 p.m., and 
that there be 15 minutes of debate on 
each side. That will bring a vote at 3 
o’clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered . 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I understand that 
the yeas and nays have been ordered on 
the Williams amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment, No, 447, and ask that 
it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 30, line 4, after the word “not” 
it is proposed to insert “less than 65 per 
centum or“. 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, on 
the amendment, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, the 
proposed legislation before the Senate 
today is a voluntary wheat production 
control bill. Farmers who are willing to 
control their production would receive 
certain price supports. Farmers who did 
not care to participate would not re- 
ceive the benefits of the bill. 

The supports for H.R. 6196 are based 
in two categories. One category is for 
certificates for grain consumed domesti- 
cally. The other is for certificates for 
export grain. 

From page 29 of the bill, line 22, I read 
the definition of price support certifi- 
cates for domestic consumption: 

(1) Price support for wheat accompanied 
by domestic certificates shall be at such level 
not less than 65 per centum or more than 
90 per centum of the parity price therefor 
as the Secretary determines appropriate, tak- 
ing into consideration the factors specified 
in section 401(b). 


In subsection 2 at the top of page 30, 
the following language appears: 

(2) Price support for wheat accompanied 
by export certificates shall be at such level 
not more than 90 per centum of the parity 
price therefor as the determines 
appropriate, taking into consideration the 
factors specified in section 401(b). 


In other words, the parity range for 
domestic wheat is between 65 and 90 
percent, but the parity range for export 
wheat is from 0 to 90 percent. 

For more than 25 years, Congress has 
adhered to the principle that there 
should be some parity floor—at least for 
wheat. I consider this proposal to re- 
move the floor for export wheat a very 
serious matter. 

Records show that domestic consump- 
tion is about 500 million bushels a year. 
I believe the exported wheat this year 
will be in excess of 700 million bushels. 
Therefore, the greater portion of the 
farmers’ production will find its way 
into the export market. 

I have no idea of what the Secretary 
will do about this provision. It has been 
informally announced that Secretary 
Freeman intends to permit a 25-cent 
export certificate payment. That seems 
to be common knowledge in the Cham- 
ber. However, under the language of 
the bill there need be no floor at all. 
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This is the first time in 25 years that 
no floor has been provided for a sub- 
— portion of the farmers’ produc- 

on. 

The amendment is simple. It would 
make subsection 2, which appears at the 
top of page 30, read the same as sub- 
section 1, which appears at the bottom 
of page 29. 

If the amendment were adopted, the 
language would be the same. In other 
words, wheat for domestic consumption 
would be at the parity range of 65 to 90 
percent of parity. Wheat used for ex- 
port would be in the same parity range, 
65 to 90 percent. That does not mean 
that the Secretary would have to use 
the same price for domestic wheat as 
for export shipments, but it does mean 
that there would be a floor for both 
categories. 

The Secretary might set a higher price 
for domestic consumption than for ex- 
port shipments. However, all this 
amendment would do- and I think it is 
necessary would be to put a parity floor 
under the portion of the wheat sold for 
export as well as the portion of the 
wheat used domestically. 

In my area, farmers would take a loss 
under the bill. Having supported farm 
bills and farm legislation for the past 
25 years, I feel that the amendment 
would provide an important protection, 
an important safeguard, to give the 
farmer a parity floor, even though it be 
only 65 percent of parity. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BURDICK. I yield. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I know the Senator 
from North Dakota is aware of this fact. 
However, he just suggested that if the 
bill passes, the wheat farmers will take a 
loss. I assume the Senator is referring 
to a loss from their 1963 income. Is it 
not true that if we do nothing at all, if 
we fail to pass the bill, the farmers will 
not only take a loss, but a loss some $450 
million greater than the loss they will be 
faced with if the bill is passed? The bill 
now before the Senate, even without the 
Senator’s amendment, would prevent a 
drop in the income of wheat farmers of 
approximately $450 million. Is that not 
correct? 

Mr. BURDICK. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. If some legislation is 
not passed by Congress, there will be a 
precipitous drop. I would expect the 
price of wheat to drop to $1.25 or $1.30. 
There would be a $600 million loss to the 
farmers. We must prevent that by all 
means. The point I am making is that 
the bill, which I hope to support, would 
involve a drop in prices to the farmer, 
a drop in income compared with the 
1963 bill. Does the Senator agree with 
that statement? 

Mr. McGOVERN. Yes. 

Mr. BURDICK. If no legislation is 
enacted, there will be a steep drop. This 
is more a matter of the protection of 
principle than of income. If my amend- 
ment were adopted, 65 percent of parity 
at the present time would be around 
$1.63, which would amount to about 8 
cents in excess of what I understand the 
certificate level would be. It would add 
some income to the farmers. It would 
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add about $40 million in income, but it 
would place a security floor under the 
price of wheat, and would not constitute 
@ departure from legislation that has 
been on the books for the past many 
years. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
am very happy to be associated with the 
distinguished Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Burpicx] on this amendment. 
We submitted it on March 2, as a very 
much needed improvement in the bill 
as reported from the committee. 

The pending wheat bill differs from 
the previous wheat legislation in at least 
two important respects: First, this bill 
is voluntary, not mandatory; second, the 
bill has provision for two types of cer- 
tificates. One would be for the domestic 
production of 500 million bushels; the 
other would be the so-called export cer- 
tificate for the share of the crop that 
moves into the export markets. The 
value of the certificate for the domestic 
portion of the wheat production would 
be 70 cents; I believe that is about the 
figure which has been announced. So 
the amendment would make it possible, 
at a world price of a little more than 
81.30 a bushel, to have $2 wheat for 
the portion of the crop which is cus- 
tomarily utilized in the domestic market. 
The value of the certificate which is to 
be applied to the so-called export wheat 
would be approximately 25 cents. Wedo 
not need to be too greatly concerned 
about that value, because under the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement, which I 
believe will run for another 3 years, 
there is a minimum of 25 cents which 
we have to pay in order to participate 
in the International Wheat Agreement. 
. The point I seek to make is that in 

previous legislation involving a certifi- 
cate as a means of compensation or a 
type of payment to the wheat producer, 
there has been only one certificate—a 
sort of balanced certificate, which cov- 


ered all the production up to a certain 


bushelage. I believe last year it was 1 
billion bushels, under the mandatory 
wheat program. 

Under our proposal there would be 
twin certificates—one for the domestic 
portion of the wheat production; the 
other for the export portion—with a 
price differential of 70 cents for domes- 
tic use and 25 cents for export. 

The Senator from North Dakota has 
spoken principally of the so-called price 
support scale—from 0 to 90 percent for 
the so-called export wheat, and from 65 
to 90 percent for the domestic, rather 
than primarily the effect of the certifi- 
cates on income. 

I see no reason why there should not 
be a floor under the price support sched- 
ule for export wheat, as in the case for 
domestic wheat: I am not asking that 
the price be the same, even though I 
think that argument could be amply 
justified; but I am asking that the power 
of discretion which is extended to the 
Department of Agriculture and to the 
Secretary of Agriculture be limited. 

The present Secretary of Agriculture 
is exceedingly able. He comes from my 
State, and he is a personal friend and a 
longtime political associate of mine. I 
have faith and trust in him, and I know 
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he will do what is right. I do not speak 
in criticism of him in any way. When 
I have criticism of him, I speak to him 
personally. However, if I-have criticism 
of a policy or a program, I speak of it 
here in the Senate or from a public plat- 
form. 

But we are not legislating for the pres- 
ent administration or for any particular 
Secretary of Agriculture. Instead, we 
are legislating for an agricultural pro- 
gram; and I have attempted to main- 
tain a policy of consistency in connec- 
tion with these matters. 

As a US. Senator, I strongly resisted 
the efforts of the previous Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mr. Benson, to establish a 
flexible price support schedule of 0 to 
90 percent. I said, “No.” Again, that is 
not a matter of trust; it is only a matter 
of denying complete discretion to any ad- 
ministrative officer—in this instance, 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

I came to Congress opposed to the 


whole concept of flexible price supports. 


However, things have changed greatly: 
Production has changed; marketing has 
changed; economic conditions have 
changed. And one must make changes 
in his thinking, in light of those obvious 
changes. However, I do not think one 
needs go from one end of the scale to 
the other, when the changes which have 
occurred do not necessitate that. 

Therefore, this amendment, No. 447, 
which is sponsored by the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Burpick] and my- 
self, and which I submitted on March 2. 
merely provides that on page 30, in line 
4, after the word not“, there be inserted 
the words “less than 65 per centum or”, 
so that that portion of the bill would 
read as follows: 

(2) Price support for wheat accompanied 
by export certificates shall be at such level 
not less than 65 per centum or more than 90 
per centum of the parity price— 


And so forth. This is standard legisla- 
tive policy. I know the argument 
against the amendment will be, “but we 
do not intend to have the Secretary of 
Agriculture lower those supports to dis- 
astrously low levels. We must trust the 
Secretary. He has given us his word. 
We have the testimony before the House 
committee and we have the testimony 
before the Senate committee, and we can 
rely on the Secretary.” 

I agree that we can rely on Secretary 
Freeman. But suppose there comes a 
time when he no longer holds that posi- 
tion—perhaps because something hap- 
pened to him or because he moved to an- 
other position—or for any one of a dozen 
other reasons, with the result that some- 
one else took that position. 

Furthermore, this legislation is to ap- 
ply for 2 years. If it were to be similar 
to the cotton legislation, this measure 
should apply for 4 years. However, it is 
a 2-year measure; and since we are deal- 
ing with legislation which goes beyond 
the immediate present, I believe we 
should have written into the law a pro- 
tection which I do not think anyone will 
deny would be helpful. 

I realize that there is another reason 
for opposing the amendment. The first 
legitimate argument will be that the 
amendment is not needed. It will be 
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said, We know what the export certifi- 
cate will be, and we know that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture under this admin- 
istration would never lower the supports 
to 40 percent or 30 percent or 20 percent 
or even 50 percent of parity.” 

Mr. President, I can accept that on 
face; but I point out that when we write 
laws we should not put all our emphasis 
on the concept of faith and trust. In- 
stead, we should also have a written law. 

The other argument is that if the price 
support is from 65 percent to 90 percent 
of parity—as is the price support on the 
domestic certificates—the cost to the 
Government will be great, and it might 
amount to as much as $35 million or $40 
million, largely depending on what the 
world price is. It is very difficult to cal- 
culate these matters exactly, but we know 
that very likely the world price will be 
higher, because there is a heavy demand 
on the wheat stocks, and therefore the 
cost of the certificate is always less. 

The estimates which have been made 
are based on a world price of around 
$1.30 a bushel. It is my view that that 
world price will go up. There is every 
reason to believe that it will go up, caus- 
ing a shortage of supply in many areas 
of the world. 

The other day I pointed out that on a 
world basis we have only 2 months’ 
wheat in reserve, not 2 years supply. 
That is a dangerously low level. 

We would very much like to see the 
export section of the bill receive the 
same treatment as the domestic section. 
The cost may be an additional $35 mil- 
lion or $40 million. I believe it will be 
less, but I am willing to go along with 
that figure. That means that the addi- 
tional income would go to the farmer. 
He would spend it. He would use it. 
He would put it to productive use. 

Someone may tell us, “The proposal 
would violate the budget estimates.” 

I am cognizant of the budget esti- 
mates. I wish to respect those budget 
estimates. But every provision in the 
bill is based upon certain calculations 
that are rather uncertain—weather, pro- 
jected production, acreage, world market 
conditions, and a host of other uncer- 
tainties—but they are sufficiently cer- 
tain to give us some reasonable esti- 
mate of what will happen. 

We can paint a picture that we can- 
not calculate or to which we cannot look 
ahead with some degree of certainty. 
But again we are proposing a program 
for the good of the farm producer. The 
export certificate will mean money in 
the bank. It will mean help to the farm- 
er. It will ultimately mean help to the 
Government, because if a farmer can 
make a profit, or at least remain in busi- 
ness and by some other activities make 
a profit, he will pay taxes. If he does 
not, he will go out of business, and he 
will pay no taxes. So I join with the 
Senator from North Dakota in strongly 
recommending the proposed legislation. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am happy to yield 
to the senior Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. I appreciate very 
much the statements that have been 
made by the acting majority leader, the 
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Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY], and the sponsor of the amend- 
ment, the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. BurpicK], in which they have pro- 
posed to establish a base on export 
certificates from 65 to 90 percent. On 
at least one or two occasions during 
the debate I have said that I was not sat- 
isfied with the income that would result 
from the pending wheat bill. The pro- 
posal would add $45 million, or there- 
abouts, to the $440 million, or $450 mil- 
lion, which would be helpful. I believe 
Secretary Freeman stated that this year 
the farmers stood to lose $600 million 
from the reduction of wheat prices. I 
sincerely hope that the amendment will 
meet with the approval of the Senate. It 
would be helpful in assuring farmers a 
fair share of our national income. 
Farmers are entitled to it. That is all 
they are asking. We are now offered an 
opportunity to be helpful. I hope the 
amendment will be accepted by the spon- 
sor of. the proposed legislation, and 
adopted by the Senate. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Kansas. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the senior 
Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I support the amendment of- 
fered by my colleague from North Da- 
kota. I prefer to see no export subsidy, 
but full parity for domestic consumption 
by way of wheat certificates. But ap- 
plied to the pending bill, as the amend- 
ment would be, the proposal would 
represent an improvement. It would in- 
crease farm income. I believe it is one 
of the most important things that we 
could do today. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from North 
Dakota. 

I fully recognize the position of the 
committee and the Senator in charge of 
the bill; namely, that many amendments 
have been submitted, and if we start 
opening the book, so to speak, we do not 
know where the process will stop. 

With all due respect, I wish to say 
in respect to that argument—and I 
think I have looked into most of the 
amendments—that the amendment be- 
fore the Senate would not be trouble- 
some. It is an amendment that I am 
confident would be accepted in the other 
body, because a year ago the other body 
proposed such a provision in the law. I 
believe it is an amendment to which 
no one in the administration could 
object. I make that statement most 
respectfully, because the position taken 
has been a traditional administration 
position. 

I believe the provision of 0 to 90 was 
inserted in the bill inadvertently. I be- 
lieve there is some basis of fact to jus- 
tify that conclusion. The difference 
between the price support levels about 
which we are talking is 5 points of 
parity. The wheat certificate at 25 cents 
amounts to 60 percent of parity. Weare 
talking about 6244 percent of parity. 
That is what the bill contemplates. I 
am merely asking my warm-hearted, 
reasonable, fairminded, enlightened, pro- 
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gressive-minded, humanitarian friends 
in the Senate—and, of course, that in- 
cludes all Senators—to accept that little 
extra. 

More importantly, I think the point 
that needs to be made is that we would 
have a floor below which we would not 
drop. The International Wheat Agree- 
ment requires us to pay the 25 cents, so 
we have to pay 624 percent under the 
IWA. But I think we ought to write 
the provision into the law. 

If it was good enough for Eisenhower 
and Ezra, it is good enough for Orville 
and Johnson. I make that statement 
will all respect. One should not speak 
in such light vein about distinguished 
public servants, but I stood in the back 
row too many years getting after Mr. 
Benson when he tried to advocate a pro- 
vision for 0 to 90. I can remember my 
good friends on the Republican side of 
the aisle standing shoulder to shoulder 
with me, even when they had to break 
with their own administration. I feel 
now that I would look rather like one 
adopting a role of political expediency 
if I did not say that what was good 
for the Republican goose is now good 
for the Democratic gander. We must 
keep agricultural terms in this situation. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. The Senator from 
Minnesota has convinced me. As the 
Senator will recall, I have been voting 
against all the other amendments offered, 
remaining with the bill as proposed. 
But I will vote for the 2½ percent in- 
crease. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is only a tiny in- 
crease. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Only a tiny in- 
crease. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am sorry that 
the Chamber is not filled with fine, en- 


lightened Senators who would join with 


my enlightened friend from South Caro- 
lina. Since I have his vote, I shall yield 
the floor, for otherwise I may lose it. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Mo- 
Govern] had a very concise answer to the 
“bread tax” charge against the wheat 
provisions of H.R. 6196 which was pub- 
lished in today’s issue of the Washington 
Post. I ask unanimous consent. to have 
it printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Taxtnc FLOUR Users 

The “bread tax” or “flour tax” charge 
leveled against the wheat certificate plan in 
a letter on March 1 is based on an erroneous, 
first paragraph assumption that this tax of 
course will be passed on to consumers.“ The 
certificate plan will actually recapture a 
prospective windfall to middlemen. 

Wheat has been bringing the farmers 
around $2 per bushel at the farm. Unless 
new legislation is enacted, price support for 
wheat will drop to $1.26 per bushel on July 
1, involving a loss of about 75 cents per 
bushel in farm income, or $600 million. 

When the “No” vote triumphed in the 
wheat referendum last May, creating the 
prospect of the big drop in wheat value, both 
the New York Times and the Wall Street 
Journal interviewed bakery officials and re- 
ported that there would be no reduction in 
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the price of bread. The bakers pointed out 
that the cost of wheat in a 21-cent pound 
loaf of bread is only 2½ cents and said that 
the decline in cost of such a minor factor in 
total bread price would not bring consumer 
savings. 

The wheat certificate plan now before the 
U.S. Senate, at which Sunday’s letter to the 
editor was aimed, provides that when wheat 
price support drops to $1.26 to $1.30 per 
bushel, farmers shall also get a certificate 
worth 70 cents per bushel which millers must 
have when they process wheat into food. 
This will maintain the present $2 per bushel 
return to farmers on wheat used in food 
products. It will maintain the present 
wheat-bread price relationship and not im- 
pose an additional cost. 

The following chart (not printed in the 
Record) prepared for me by the Library of 
Congress Legislative Reference Service shows 
how wheat prices have fallen since 1947-49 
from an index value of 100 to about 91. In 
the same period bakery product prices have 
climbed from 100 to an index of 144. There 
has been a tremendous widening of the farm- 
consumer price spread on wheat foods, The 
certificate plan only forestalls another great 
jump in that spread. 

I have a bona fide concern about the plight 
of less fortunate citizens, including the 
farmers who have net incomes of only 55 
percent of the national average per capita 
income. If it is possible to prevent a $350 
million further decline in farm income from 
wheat used in bakery products without in- 
jury to consumers—as the certificate pro- 
posal will do in relation to domestic food 
wheat—we should adopt the preventative. 

GEORGE MCGOVERN, 
Senator From South Dakota. 
WASHINGTON. 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
hope that, when the time comes, the 
Senate will see fit to adopt the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from South Carolina 
for his kind words. I especially appre- 
ciate them because two of my warmest— 
long-time friends have put me in a very 
difficult position today. I know they did 
not intend to do so. What they have 
done today is the same thing that they 
have always done. That is to fight for 
a stronger farm program. The distin- 
guished assistant majority leader, the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. HUM- 
PHREY], knows that for as long as I have 
been in public life, he has been a great 
inspiration to me, not only on the sub- 
ject of agriculture, but on a good many 
programs that I think are designed to 
create a better America. The same thing 
is true of the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. Burpick]. He is always out in 
front, particularly on legislation that 
would affect the great wheat-producing 
area which, in part, he represents. 

But those Senators also know that the 
committee held long and careful deliber- 
ations to reach a judgment on the kind 
of bill we thought it was possible to pass 
in time to be effective for the 1964 crop. 
There is not very much time left. This 
bill should have been enacted a week 
ago to give farmers sufficient time to 
make their plans. The planting season 
is on us now. It is not something off in 
the future. The spring planting season 
is with us right now; every day of delay 
on this bill decreases the chances of its 
being effective for the 1964 crop. 

So, along with most of the members 
of our committee, I reached a judgment 
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some time ago that we could not accept 
any significant amendment to the bill 
that might increase the dangers of con- 
troversy, particularly in the other body. 

The legislation which I introduced last 
July, providing for a voluntary certificate 
plan which the distinguished Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. YouncG] co- 
sponsored, and which the distinguished 
junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Burpick] also cosponsored, provided for 
a single certificate, set at about 70 cents, 
which would have given the producers 
about $2 per bushel for both domestic 
and export wheat. That was a stronger 
bill than even the bill as it is proposed 
to be amended by the Senator from Min- 
nesota and the Senator from North 
Dakota, 

They are attempting to restore the bill 
a little closer to the level which we pro- 
posed last July. 

The bill as originally introduced would 
have prevented all of the predicted $600 
million drop in farm income. That leg- 
islation was considered by the adminis- 
tration, by the Budget Bureau, by the 
White House, and by the Department of 
Agriculture. Hearings were held before 
the Subcommittee on Wheat in the 
House of Representatives. On the basis 
of those deliberations, a judgment was 
reached that the export certificate could 
not be higher than 25 cents a bushel and 
still stay within the budget guidelines 
laid down by the President and the 
administration. 

The House committee also added an- 
other provision, which limited the 
amount of export certificates to 500 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat. 

When we took up the proposal in the 
Senate committee, a serious effort was 
made in the committee to restore the 
single certificate formula. It was estab- 
lished there beyond any doubt that we 
could not accomplish that result within 
the committee. 

After that effort was made, we suc- 
cessfully struck out the 500 million 
bushel limitation on certificates for ex- 
port wheat. So there is no limitation 
on the number of certificates the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture may issue for ex- 
port wheat short of the actual amount 
exported. 

If we assume that exports are going 
to be about 700 million bushels this year, 
as the Department predicts, it means, in 
effect, that we have added to the Secre- 
tary’s authority to issue certificates for 
200 million bushels of export wheat be- 
yond what was provided in the House 
bill, the so-called Purcell bill. That in 
itself adds another $50 million increase 
in income for the wheat farmers of the 
Nation. 

As a result of the committee’s action 
we now have before us a bill that would 
prevent a drop of approximately $450 
million. This is what it would save the 
wheat farmers of the United States. 

If we added the amendment suggested 
by the Senator from North Dakota and 
the Senator from Minnesota, it would 
probably add another $50 million, both 
to the cost of the program and to the 
income of the wheat farmer. 

I would like to see that happen. It 
would still be below the level of what I 
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proposed in the original bill and urged 
in the committee. But I am convinced 
that if we begin to accept amendments 
of this type to the committee bill, no 
matter how desirable they may seem to 
be, if we accept the amendment on 
wheat, the golden eagle amendment, the 
tobacco amendment, and all the other 
proposals offered here, we shall end up 
with no wheat legislation in 1964. 

It is not at all clear in my mind that 
we have time even yet to pass this bill 
in time to protect farm income from this 
year’s crop. 

Much as I would like to accept the pro- 
posal, I, speaking only as one Member of 
the Senate, shall vote against any 
amendment that I see as a possible de- 
laying amendment. I know that the 
Senators did not offer the amendment 
with any idea of delaying the bill, but 
I am afraid that if this amendment is 
successful and the bill goes to the House 
with an amendment or amendments of 
this kind, no matter how desirable they 
may seem to be, we shall find a de- 
crease in the chance of passing the bill 
in time to affect the 1964 crop. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MCGOVERN. I yield. 

Mr. BURDICK. The bill as it has 
been reported by the committee would 
result in a considerable saving to the 
Federal Government over the cost of 
the program in 1963; would it not? 

Mr. McGOVERN. That is correct. It 
would save several hundred million dol- 
lars over the 1963 program—probably 
$300 million. 

Mr. BURDICK. Is that the precise 
figure? 

Mr. McGOVERN. It is pretty close to 
$300 million, as against the cost of the 
program now in effect. 

Mr. BURDICK. When we compute 
the additional cost which may result 
from this amendment, we get a figure of 
about $40 million. In other words, if 
the amendment were adopted, the pro- 
gram would still cost $260 million less 
than last year’s program. 

Mr. McGOVERN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
statement of the Senator from South 
Dakota is very fine. I can well under- 
stand his position. If there ever was a 
time when I did not want to be in oppo- 
sition to one of my colleagues, it is now. 
I am not in opposition, really. I under- 
stand his predicament as the Senator in 
charge of the bill. In making this state- 
ment, I hope I shall be considered as 
acting as an individual Senator, and not 
as majority leader, and in this sense 
trying to muster votes to save the bill 
as reported by the committee in this 
particular form. 

The Senator understands this very 
well. The bill which the Senator from 
South Dakota has presented to us is a 
good bill. It is an improvement over the 
existing situation. As.we said some time 
ago, it is not as good as the Senator from 
South Dakota or the Senator from North 
Dakota or the Senator from Minnesota 
would have liked it to be, but it is a sound, 
constructive bill. 
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My main interest is to remove from the 
bill the idea of zero to 90 percent of 
parity. I do not like that kind of legis- 
lation. I recognize that one could ap- 
proach the problem by adjusting the 
parity rates so as to result in a floor at 
least better than zero to 90 percent. The 
reason for the suggestion of 65 to 90 per- 
cent is that it is on the domestic certifi- 
cate, and it provides a little better income 
protection. 

I know the argument about budget 
estimates. I want to respect as much as 
I can the budget estimates. But those 
budget estimates are being violated every 
day, not necessarily by increases to any 
extent, but by decreases in expenditures 
and appropriations, which are desirable. 

I have no evidence that the other 
House will reject the bill because of this 
type of amendment. Amendments could 
be added to the bill which would cripple 
it. Because of that fact, some of us who 
have strong feelings about the matter 
have withheld such amendments, or have 
offered them only for discussion, and then 
withdrawn them. I have done so in a 
couple of instances, even though I 
thought they would not have caused any 
real embarrassment in the other House. 
I shall say nothing more. 

Mr. President, let me first yield to the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. McGov- 
ERN] and then I will yield to the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I give the Senator 
from Minnesota my assurance that if the 
committee bill passes with the language 
as the bill now stands, I will join the 
Senator from North Dakota and other 
Senators in doing everything I can to 
persuade the Secretary of Agriculture 
to use the flexibility and authority that 
he would possess under the bill to set 
the export certificate as high as is feasible 
and as high as we reasonably can. It is 
a 90-percent ceiling, and we should not 
forget that fact. The 25-cent export 
certificate is not made compulsory. The 
Secretary can make it more. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Theoretically, the 
Secretary of Agriculture has the power 
to set certificates at a much higher level 
than 25 cents. I would be more than 
happy to join the Senator from Min- 
nesota and whatever support we can 
muster to accomplish the establishment 
of a higher export certificate value by 
administrative action. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
am pleased that the Senator from South 
Dakota made note of the authority in the 
bill and the discretion of the Secretary 
of Agriculture. This debate should not 
be interpreted as denying the Secretary 
the authority to set those export certifi- 
cates at whatever price he deems wise, 
prudent, and reasonable, taking into con- 
sideration our obligations under the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement. That 
does provide, in a sense, a floor for at 
least the next 2 years. 

I am happy to yield to the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS]. After 
that, if there is no further debate, I be- 
lieve we are ready to vote on the amend- 
ment. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If the Senator 
from New Jersey will withhold for a mo- 
ment, I yield to the Senator from Lou- 
isiana. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I am 


glad to withhold. 
Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I did 
not hear all of the debate 


Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
South Dakota did very well. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am certain he did. 
The reason for more flexibility was to 
permit the Secretary of Agriculture to 
fix the support price so as to conform 
with the President’s budget. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I understand that. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have complete 
faith in the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota—I mean the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. How about the 
Senator from Minnesota; does the Sen- 
ator have any faith in him? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Of course I do. I 
am certain that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture will use his discretion wisely, and 
I am certain that since it is. his belief 
that the income of the wheat growers 
should be raised to some extent, he will 
give them all that the traffic will bear. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana. The Senator has 
been such a good teacher to me on these 
price support ratios that it is difficult for 
me to go down to zero when the Senator 
from Louisiana always used to make it 
not less than 75 percent. I have “cap- 
sized“ down to 65 percent, but I cannot 
see myself going far down the scale. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Minnesota 
Mr. HUMPHREY] and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Burpick]. On this 
question, the yeas and nays have been 
ordered; and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. McNAMARA (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
EDMONDSON]. If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “nay.” If I were 
at liberty to vote, I would vote yea.“ I 
withhold my vote. 

The rolicall was concluded. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. ED- 
monpson], the Senator from Tennessee 
Mr. Gore], the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. HAYDEN], the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. LAUscHE], the Senator from Minne- 
sota (Mr. McCartruy], and the Senator 

from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] are 
absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] is absent 
because of illness. 

On this vote, the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. McCartHy] is paired with the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Laus HEI. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Minnesota would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Ohio would vote nay.“ 

On this vote, the Senator from Okla- 
homa Mr. Monroney] is paired with 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
RANDOLPH]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from West Virginia would vote 
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“yea,” and the Senator from Oklahoma 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Corton] and the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. GOLDWATER] are necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 30, 
nays 60, as follows: 


[Leg. No. 56] 
YEAS—30 3 

Aiken Gruening Metcalf 
Allott ka Morse 
Bartlett Humphrey 
Burdick Jackson Mundt 
Carlson Johnston Nelson 
Church Kuchel Pearson 
Cooper Long, Mo. Proxmire 
Curtis uson Symington 
Dominick Mansfield Yarborough 

u McGee Young, N. Dak 

NAYS—60 
Anderson Hart Pastore 
Bayh Hartke Pell 
Beall Hickenlooper Prouty 
Bennett Hill Ribicoff 
Bible Holland Robertson 
Boggs Inouye Russell 
Brewster Javits Saltonstall 
Byrd, Va Jordan, N.C. 
Byrd, W. va Jordan,Idaho Simpson 
Cannon Keating Smathers 
Case Kennedy Smith 
Clark Long, La. Sparkman 
Dirksen McClellan Stennis 
Dodd McGovern Talmadge 
Eastland McIntyre Thurmond 
Ellender Mechem Tower 
Engle Miller Walters 
Ervin Morton Williams, N. J. 
Fong Muskie Williams, Del. 
Fulbright Neuberger Young, Ohio 
NOT VOTING—10 

Cotton Hayden Monroney 
Edmondson Lausche Randolph 
Goldwater McCarthy 
Gore McNamara 


So the Burdick-Humphrey amendment 
was rejected. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and Senators AIKEN, 
ALLOTT, CARLSON, CURTIS, DOMINICK, 
HICKENLOOPER, HOLLAND, JoRDAN of Idaho, 
KUCHEL, MECHEM, MILLER, MUNDT, PEAR- 
son, SIMPSON, TOWER, EDMONDSON, Mo- 
GEE, SMATHERS, CANNON, BIBLE, and 
GOLDWATER, I call up amendment No. 434 
to H.R. 6196, an act to encourage in- 
creased consumption of cotton, to main- 
tain the income of cotton producers, to 
provide a special research program de- 
signed to lower costs of production, and 
for other purposes, and ask that it be 
stated. e 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 32, 
after line 13 it is proposed to add the 
following new title: 

TITLE IIT—IMPORT QUOTAS ON CERTAIN LIVE- 
STOCK AND LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 

Sec. 301. (a) The total quantities of fresh, 
chilled, or frozen beef, veal, mutton, and 
lamb which may be entered, or withdrawn 
from warehouse, for consumption during 
any period of twelve months shall not exceed 
the average annual quantities of such prod- 
ucts imported into the United States during 
the five-year period ending on December 31, 
1962: Provided, That for the year beginning 
January 1, 1965, and for any year thereafter, 
the President by proclamation may provide 
for an increase in such quota by a percentage 
not greater than the percentage increase in 
estimated population of the United States 
over the estimated population for 1964. 

(b) The annual quota for the unexpired 
portion of the calendar year in which this 
title becomes effective shall be a quantity 
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equal to such average annual quantity re- 
duced by an amount equal to one-twelfth 
thereof for each calendar month or part 
thereof that has expired in such year prior 
to the effective date of this title. 

Sec. 302.. Whenever the President deter- 
mines that the imposition of import quotas 
on cattle or sheep, or on any products thereof 
other than those referred to in section.301, is 
necessary in order to maintain reasonable 
prices on cattle or sheep, or on beef, veal,: 
mutton or lamb products, he is authorized 
to issue a proclamation prescribing the total 
quantities of such cattle, sheep, or products 
which may be entered, or withdrawn from 
warehouse for consumption during the peri- 
od or periods specified in such proclamation, 
and the total quantities so entered or with- 
drawn during such period or periods shall 
not exceed the quantities so prescribed. 

Sec. 303. The President is authorized to 
allocate any quota imposed by or pursuant 
to this Act among exporting countries on 
the basis of the amounts supplied by such 
countries during a previous representative 
period or periods, or upon such other basis 
as he may deem to be fair and reasonable. 

Sec. 304. This title shall take effect as 
soon as practicable on a date to be specified 
by the President in a notice to the Secretary 
of the Treasury following such negotiations 
as may be necessary to effect a modification 
or termination of any international obliga- 
tion of the United States with which the 
amendment might conflict, but in any event 
not later than sixty days after the date of 
enactment of this Act. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Hruska 
amendment be temporarily set aside; 
that I may offer an amendment; and 
that after my amendment has been dis- 
posed of, the consideration of the Hruska 
amendment may be resumed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call up 
amendment No. 452, which is offered on 
behalf of myself, my colleague from New 
York (Mr. Keatinc], and the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Tower]. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with, but that 
the amendment be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the end of the bill add a new title as 
follows: 

“TITLE I1I—ESTABLISHMENT OF A COMMISSION 
ON REVISION OF FEDERAL AGRICULTURAL LAWS . 
AND PROGRAMS : 

“Declaration of policy and purpose 

“Sec. 301. It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of the Congress to promote the effec- 
tive utilization of the agricultural produc- 
tion of the United States so that (1) the 
markets for United States agricultural com- 
modities, insofar as possible, will be com- 
petitive in the markets for such commodi- 
ties in the world, (2) the present and future 
requirements for such agricultural commod- 
ities in the United States and the world 
can be fully met, (3) the interests of tax- 
payers and consumers may be fairly safe- 
guarded, and (4) the producers of agricul- 
tural commodities in the United States will 
receive a return on their investment and 
labor commensurate with their contribution 
to the national welfare. It is further de- 
clared to be the policy of the Congress to 
promote programs the necessity 
for consumers in this country to be assured 
an adequate supply of agricultural commod- 
ities of the best possible quality and at the 
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lowest possible prices. It is, therefore, the 
purpose of this title to provide for a study 
and investigation of the Federal laws and 
programs pertaining to agriculture with a 
view to revising and modernizing such laws 
and programs in order to achieve the policies 
stated above. 

“Sec, 302. In order to achieve the purpose 
set forth in section 301 of this title there is 
hereby established a bipartisan commission 
to be known as the Commission on Revision 
of Federal Agricultural Laws and Programs 
(hereinafter referred to as the Commission“). 

“Membership of the Commission 

“Sec. 303. (a) NUMBER AND APPOINTMENT.— 
The Commission shall be composed of twelve 
members as follows: 

“(1) Four appointed by the President of 
the United States, two from the executive 
branch of the Government and two from 
private life. 

“(2) Four appointed by the President of 
the Senate, two from the Senate and two 
from private life. 

“(3) Four appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, two from the 
House of Representatives and two from pri- 
vate life. 

“(b) POLITICAL AFFILIATION.—Of each class 
of two members mentioned in subsection 
(a), not more than one member shall be 
from each of the two major political parties. 

„(e) Vacancies.—Vacancies in the Com- 
mission shall not affect its powers but shall 
be filled in the same manner in which the 
original appointment was made. 


“Organization of the Commission 


“Src. 304. The Commission shall elect a 
Chairman and a Vice Chairman from among 
its members. 

“Quorum 

“Src, 805. Seven members of the Com- 

mission shall constitute a quorum. 


“Compensation of members of the 
Commission 


“Sec, 306. (a) MEMBERS OF CONGRESS.— 
Members of Congress who are members of 
the Commission shall serve without compen- 
sation in addition to that received for their 
services as Members of Congress, but they 
shall be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, 
and other necessary expenses incurred by 
them in the performance of the duties vested 
in the Commission. 

“(b) MEMBERS FROM THE EXECUTIVE 
BrancH.—Any member of the Commission 
who is in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment shall each receive the compensation 
which he would receive if he were not a mem- 
ber of the Commission, plus such additional 
compensation, if any, as is necessary to make 
his aggregate salary not exceeding $22,500; 
and he shall be reimbursed for travel, sub- 
sistence, and other necessary expenses in- 
curred by him in the performance of the 
duties vested in the Commission. 

“(c) MEMBERS FROM PRIVATE Lire.—The 
members from private life shall each receive 
not exceeding $75 per diem when engaged in 
the performance of duties vested in the 
Commission, plus reimbursement for travel, 
subsistence, and other necesary expenses in- 
curred by them in the performance of such 
duties. 

“Staf of the Commission 

“Sec. 307. The Commission shall have 
power to appoint and fix the compensation 
of such personnel as it deems advisable in 
accordance with the provisions of the civil 
service laws and the Classification Act of 
1949. 

“Expenses of the Commission 

“Sec. 308. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, so much as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this title. 
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“Expiration of the Commission 


“Sec. 309. Sixty days after the submission 
to Congress of the report provided for in sec- 
tion 310(b), the Commission shall cease to 
exist. 

“Duties of the Commission 

“Sec. 310. (a) Invesrication—The Com- 
mission shall make a comprehensive study 
and investigation of all Federal laws and 
programs pertaining to agriculture with a 
view to revising and modernizing such laws 
and programs to achieve the aims set forth 
in section 301 of this title. In carrying out 
such study and investigation the Commis- 
sion shall consider such matters relating to 
agriculture as it deems necessary or appro- 
priate, but shall specifically consider, with 
regard to the various agricultural commodi- 
ties produced in the various regions of the 
United States, (1) effectiveness of price sup- 
port and production controls, including acre- 
age allotments and production and market- 
ing quotas, which may be in effect for such 
commodities, (2) the future requirements 
of the United States and the world for such 
commodities, (3) suitable uses for land which 
may not be needed at the present time for 
the production of such commodities, but 
which may be needed for such purpose in 
the future, (4) methods for effectively co- 
ordinating domestic agricultural policies 
with the export opportunities for such com- 
modities, (5) the effective utilization of such 
commodities in support of our foreign poli- 
cies, (6) the problems of rural economic op- 
portunity in the United States, and (7) the 
national requirements for stockpiling of 
strategic agricultural commodities. The 
Commission shall also give particular atten- 
tion to the formulation of programs to fa- 
cilitate the economic adjustment of agricul- 
tural producers who decide to transfer to 
other occupations. Such may in- 
clude, but shall not be limited to, retraining 
programs, relocation allowances, assistance 
in obtaining alternative employment oppor- 
tunities, early retirement, and provision for 
minimum compensation for land, dwellings, 
and equipment which such producers no 
longer want or need. 

“(b) Report—The Commission shall make 
a report of its findings and recommendations 
to the Congress on or before February 1, 1965, 
and may submit interim reports prior 
thereto. 

“Powers of the Commission 

“Sec. 311. (a) (1) Heartncs—The Commis- 
sion or, on the authorization of the Com- 
mission, any subcommittee thereof, may, for 
the p of carrying out its functions and 
duties, hold such hearings and sit and act 
at such times and places, administer such 
oaths, and require, by subpoena or other- 
wise, the attendance and testimony of such 
witnesses, and the production of such books, 
records, correspondence, memorandums, 
papers, and documents as the Commission 
or such subcommittee may deem advisable. 
Subpoenas may be issued under the signa- 
ture of the Chairman or Vice Chairman, or 
any duly designated member, and may be 
served by any person designated by the 
Chairman, the Vice Chairman, or such mem- 
ber. 
“(2) In case of contumacy or refusal to 
obey a subpena issued under paragraph (1) 
of this subsection, any district court of the 
United States or the United States court of 
any possession, or the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Columbia, 
within the jurisdiction of which the inquiry 
is being carried on or within the jurisdiction 
of which the person guilty of contumacy or 
refusal to obey is found or resides or trans- 
acts business, upon application by the At- 
torney General of the United States shall 
have jurisdiction to issue to such person an 
order requiring such person to appear before 
the Commission or a subcommittee thereof, 
there to produce evidence if so ordered, or 
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there to give testimony touching the matter 
under inquiry; and any failure to obey such 
order of the court may be punished by the 
court as a contempt thereof. 

„(b) Orrictan DaTaA—Each department, 
agency, and instrumentality of the executive 
branch of the Government, including inde- 
pendent agencies, is authorized and directed 
to furnish to the Commission, upon request 
made by the Chairman or Vice Chairman, 
such information as the Commission deems 
necessary to carry out its functions under 
this title.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the 
amendment provides for the appoint- 
ment of a Hoover-type commission to 
give consideration to basic questions 
affecting this country’s agricultural 
policy. The amendment was discussed 
last night by me and by my colleague 
from New York [Mr. Keatrnc] in con- 
nection with an amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY], which the Senator from 
Minnesota withdrew. 

I should like to address a question di- 
rectly to the chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry IMr. 
ELLENDER], who is always most generous 
about affording hearings to Senators who 
have a serious interest in bills. In view 
of the fact that quite a number of Sen- 
ators are interested, would he feel dis- 
posed to grant a hearing at a propitious 
time on legislation which has been in- 
troduced, to establish such a commis- 
sion? I am hopeful that it may be quite 
soon. The committee might then give 
the proposal the considered judgment 
which I believe it deserves. 

I should like to take a minute, pending 
the arrival of the Senators who have 
cosponsored the amendment with me, to 
explain the amendment. 

The Commission sought to be ap- 
pointed under this amendment is a 
Hoover-type commission consisting of 12 
members. It is proposed that there be 
members from the executive branch, 
Members from the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate, and members from 
public life, who, we assume, would in- 
clude those deeply concerned with ques- 
tions of agriculture. I emphasize the 
term Hoover-type commission,” because 
the idea would be quite outside the 
normal operation of the great Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry, which, 
of course, considers these matters con- 
stantly; the Department of Agriculture, 
which has this subject under constant 
consideration; and other agencies of the 
Government, such as the Council of 
Economic Advisers, which deal with eco- 
nomic policy. Further, it is proposed to 
take the matter out of the normal chan- 
nel in which it would generally be con- 
fined, where we believe in great sincerity 
there is a tendency, because the situa- 
tion is so complex and so difficult, to con- 
tinue programs in accord with agricul- 
tural philosophy of the Nation now in- 
corporated in existing agricultural legis- 
lation. 

It is proposed to take the subject out 
of that jurisdiction and entrust it to a 
representative group for the purpose of 
seeing whether new answers can be pro- 
vided. 

The amendment which is before the 
Senate proposes that we consider present 
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and future requirements for agricultural 
commodities in the United States and in 
the world, determine whether and how 
best they can be fully met. The amend- 
ment also endeavors to deal with the 
whole problem of the shift of the farmer 
from the farm to the city. As we all 
know, this represents a great develop- 
ment over what is occurring in a world 
with a diminished farm population. 
There is a necessity for economic ad- 
justment for the farmer who may desire 
to shift to another sector of the economy. 

The junior Senator from New York 
[Mr. Kare] and the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Boccs] are now in the 
Chamber. They have introduced bills to 
the same effect. So has Senator Hum- 
PHREY, who dealt with the subject last 
night. 

I ask the chairman of the committee 
whether, in pursuance of his usual gen- 
erous practice, he feels that he could pro- 
vide for a hearing on these measures— 
my own, introduced with my colleague 
Mr. KEATING] and Senators TOWER 
and BEALL, and measures introduced by 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Boccs] 
and the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY ]—at some appropriate time 
which would fit in with the other work 
of the committee. : 

Mr. ELLENDER. I can give that as- 
surance, provided the hearings on the 
measures referred can fit in with the 
other work of the committee; and I 
understand that is the course contem- 
plated. 

Mr. JAVITS. Exactly so. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Under those circum- 
stances, I would be glad to have the 
hearings held as soon as possible. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator very 
much. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I understand, the 
Senator from New York will withdraw 
the amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. I expect to do so. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. RIBI- 
corr in the chair). Does the Senator 
from New York yield to his colleague? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. In conversations with 
the Senator from Minnesota, he sug- 
gested—and I think it will be in the gen- 
eral interest—that some of us confer on 
his proposal and on our proposal, and 
endeavor to reach a common ground of 
agreement as to the desirable thing to 
do, so that when we come before the 
Senator’s committee, all of us will be of 
approximately one mind. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That would be very 
helpful. If the proponents of these 
amendments and the proponents of the 
bill reach such an agreement as to what 
should be done, that will be very helpful 
to the committee. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I also 
express my appreciation to the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I thank 
my colleague for his remarks. I shall 
certainly seek to do what he has sug- 
gested. I hope the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Boccs] will join us in the ef- 
fort to arrive at a common bill. 
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At this time I express my appreciation 
to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska] for his courtesy. 

I now withdraw the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York is withdrawn. 


AMENDMENT NO. 434 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, my 
pending amendment (No. 434) would 
impose quotas on imports of fresh, 
chilled, or frozen beef, veal, mutton, and 
lamb at a level equal to the average im- 
ports of these products during the 5- 
year period 1958 through 1962. The 
quota would be a global quota; that is, 
it would not be divided among the coun- 
tries supplying us; but the amendment 
does contain the authority for the Presi- 
dent to allocate the quota among those 
countries—Australia, New Zealand, Ire- 
land, Mexico, Argentina, and so on—in 
his discretion. 

My proposal would also incorporate a 
growth factor for these foreign supply- 
ing countries, in the form of authority 
for the President to permit imports to 
increase at a rate equal to our increase 
in population, which means 1.5 percent 
per year or thereabouts. The amend- 
ment also authorizes the President to 
impose quotas on imports of these meats 
in other forms, or on the live animals, 
in case such quotas are necessary, in his 
best judgment in order to maintain a 
reasonable price structure on meat or 
on livestock. 

For example, if supplies of meat ex- 
cluded by the quotas were to be canned 
abroad and if an attempt were made to 
bring it in as canned beef in order to 
evade the limitations of the quota on 
fresh and frozen beef, the amendment 
gives the President authority to prevent 
such a trend by the use of any such loop- 
hole. 

The proposed amendment would pro- 
vide for imports in 1964 of about 540 
million pounds—product weight—of 
fresh, chilled, and frozen beef and veal, 
in addition to quantities of mutton and 
lamb. This 540 million pounds would 
stand as against some 920 million 
pounds—product weight—of fresh, 
chilled, and frozen beef and veal, plus 
uncertain quantities of mutton and lamb, 
which would come in under the general 
pattern set by the Australia-New Zealand 
agreements if it were applied to all other 
countries shipping meat to us. 

In other words, under this amendment 
the comparison would be between 540 
million pounds, product weight, and 920 
million pounds, under the formula estab- 
lished in the Australia and New Zealand 
agreements, if the same formula were 
applied to all other countries which ex- 
port beef to the United States. 

Mr. President, I am very unhappy to 
report that the Australia-New Zealand 
pattern has already been broken by the 
agreement with Ireland. In the Irish 
agreement we have already agreed to an 
upward modification of that agree- 
ment—in the form of a quota for Irish 
beef and veal about 4 percent above the 
record high level of 1963. Imports from 
Ireland were 71 million pounds in 1962, 
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and 73 million pounds in 1963, but are to 
be 76 million pounds in 1964 and greater 
quantities in subsequent years. 

This is a rather odd development, be- 
cause in the announcements made joint- 
ly by the State Department and the 
Department of Agriculture when the 
Australian and New Zealand agree- 
ments were disclosed, one of the chief 
points made in those releases was that 
this is a rollback of approximately 6.4 
percent from the high level of 1963, in- 
asmuch as the imports in the years 1962 
and 1963 were averaged, and the average 
was used as a base for the Australian 
and New Zealand agreements. 

Curiously enough, when a meeting was 
held in Shenandoah, Iowa, only the day 
before yesterday—March 2—after a tele- 
gram had been sent to our Secretary of 
State, asking him to participate in the 
meeting, he sent, in reply, a telegram 
in which he expressed his regrets; and 
he stated, further, that the recently 
negotiated voluntary agreements with 
Australia and New Zealand would cut 
back even the imports this year. I do 
not have before me the text of the tele- 
gram; however, I have a general idea 
that the reporter for the New York 
Times, Donald Janssen, would have set’ 
forth the further fact, if it were a fact, 
that in the telegram it was also stated 
that the agreement with Ireland was not 
a rollback and was not a reduction 
from last year’s imports, but that under 
it there was an increase. Certainly if 
that were the case, it would have been 
set forth, because that would have been 
very significant. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nebraska yield to me? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Iam happy to yield to 
the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. Can the Senator from 
Nebraska state whether the agreement 
with Ireland has the same defect that 
the Australian and New Zealand agree- 
ments have? The Senator from Ne- 
braska will recall that the agreements 
with Australia and New Zealand exempt 
from the application of the agreements 
canned and cured beef exports. That is 
correct, is it not? 

Mr. HRUSKA. That is my under- 
standing. I understand that except as 
to quantities, the tenor of the agreement 
with Ireland is generally the same as 
those reached with Australia and New 
Zealand. 

Mr. MILLER. The defect in the Aus- 
tralian-New Zealand agreement to which 
I referred is that whereas the agreement 
exempts from application of the agree- 
ment canned and cured items, when it 
came to computing the base—namely, 
the 1962-63 average of imports—the 
negotiators forgot to take out canned 
and cured items. 

Mr. HRUSKA. On that score the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska is not informed. I 
would be happy to defer to the judgment 
of the Senator from Iowa if he made re- 
search on that particular point. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator from Iowa 
made research on that item at the time 
that the Australian-New Zealand agree- 
ment came out. I was, of course, curi- 
ous in determining how the agreement 
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would apply with respect to the major 
problem, which, of course, is chilled, 
fresh, and frozen veal, beef, and mutton. 
On its face the agreement provides that 
the average for 1962-63 of imports will 
be the limitation for 1964. But when 
the 1962-63 figures are used, we find that 
they used all the figures of all the im- 
ports, whereas they should have used 
only the figures of chilled fresh and 
frozen beef and veal for 1962 and 1963. 
So in order to get a higher base for 
chilled fresh and frozen beef, veal, and 
mutton, they go to the 1962-63 import 
totals for chilled, fresh, frozen, canned, 
and cured beef, veal, and mutton as 
well. 

Mr. HRUSK A. Establishing thereby 
a higher base on which to set import 
limitations. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Then they turned around, “having 
their cake and eating it, too,” by pro- 
viding that the agreement would not 
even cover canned and cured items. As 
the Senator from Nebraska has pointed 
out, the press release issued on the 
agreement indicated that there would 
be a 6-percent reduction on imports. 
That might be true if we should take 
the 1962-63 average and should make 
that the 1964 quota, because that would 
be indeed 6 percent under 1963. But 
the agreement exempts canned and 
cured items. So all our friends from 
Australia and New Zealand have to do 
is to comply with the agreement and cut 
back their chilled, fresh, and frozen im- 
ports to us by 6 percent from 1963, and 
then make up the difference, and make 
it up many times over, in canned and 
cured items. I am afraid that many 
people have not had that fact brought 
to their attention. 

In view of the criticism that a num- 
ber of us made of this defect that was 
in the Australian-New Zealand agree- 
ment, what I was concerned about was 
whether, in the face of that agreement— 
and certainly in the face of having it 
brought to the attention of the admin- 
istration—they went right ahead and 
negotiated an agreement with Ireland 
with the same defect in it—namely, using 
the 1962-63 average of all imports, in 
cluding canned and cured items—and 
then turned around and exempted 
canned and cured items from the cover- 
age of the agreement. 

I was hoping that possibly my friend 
from Nebraska would know whether that 
was done. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The poundage in the 
Irish agreement is roughly 34,000 long 
tons. That comes to about 76 million 
pounds. The agreement is limited to 
beef and veal, fresh, frozen, and chilled. 

Mr. MILLER. So canned and cured 
items are exempt all over again. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Canned and cured 
items are not included in the 76 million 
pounds that are permitted. When I say 
that there is a 4 percent increase over 
the levels of 1963, I make the statement 
on the basis that in 1963 the imports 
from Ireland were about 73 million 
pounds in fresh, chilled, and frozen beef. 
Of course, Ireland would therefore actu- 
ally have permission to import into 
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America a larger quantity by some 3 
million pounds than it did in 1963. 

Mr. MILLER. Of chilled, fresh, and 
frozen. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Of chilled, fresh, and 
frozen; that is correct. 

Mr. MILLER. They can compound 
that amount by exporting canned and 
cured items, which are exempt under the 
agreement. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank my friend 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. PEARSON. I understood the 
Senator to say that the amendment was 
global in nature. The Senator also re- 
ferred to the recently executed Austra- 
lia-New Zealand agreement, and also to 
the agreement with Ireland. 

I invite his attention to the fact that 
it is my understanding that the tax on 
export of beef in Mexico has recently 
been cut by 50 percent. Is there a series 
of agreements with various potential or 
existing exporters into this country? 
Does the Senator know whether we have 
an agreement with Mexico? 

Mr. HRUSKA. There is no agree- 
ment with Mexico. It is my under- 
standing that one is in the process of 
being negotiated, but at the present time 
we do not have any agreement limiting 
imports from Mexico. There are only 
three such agreements in existence. 
They are all under section 204 of the 
Agricultural Act as amended. 

Mr. PEARSON. But the amendment 
is global in nature. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The amendment is 
global in nature in the sense that there 
is an average of the years 1958 to 1962, 
inclusive. The average imports in this 
area are the important limitations in 
beef and veal, and beef and veal prod- 
ucts. The total of imports is to be di- 
vided among the countries which export 
to America under a formula that will be 
devised and signed by the President of 
the United States. 

Mr. PEARSON. That would be within 
the discretion of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture or the President? 

Mr. HRUSKA. The President would 
do it. He may assign the duty to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, but I doubt it 
very much, because the Secretary of 
Agriculture has been frozen out of most 
of the negotiations that have taken place. 
The State Department has represented 
our Nation in the making of those agree- 
ments. We do not know who has repre- 


-sented the American people in the nego- 


tiations in the sense that the farmers 
are highly dissatisfied with it—not only 
cattle raisers and cattle feeders, but 
farmers generally, as I shall point out 
later. They are asking the question as 
to who, in the negotiations with Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and Ireland, repre- 
sented American agriculture and the 
American economy. 

It will be up to the President to choose 
whomsoever he wishes for the purpose of 
devising this allocation of the import 
total among the number of countries 
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which are importing beef and veal into 
this country. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one more question? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield. 

Mr. PEARSON. The Senator referred 
to the fact that there are three existing 
agreements. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. PEARSON. If the Senator's 
amendment, of which I am proud to be a 
cosponsor, were adopted by the Congress 
and is enacted into law, what effect would 
that have on the existing agreements 
with the three or four nations men- 
tioned? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I would expect the law 
to supersede the agreements. I would 
hope that it would supersede them. I 
do not know what entanglements our 
country has gotten into by reason of hav- 
ing made an executive agreement of that 
kind. However, the agreement is can- 
celable at the wish of either party upon 
6 month’s notice, as I remember the 
terms of the contract. But I would hope 
that if the elected representatives of the 
people of our Nation should work their 
will on the subject in such a way as to 
result in enactment of the amendment 
into law, it would be enforced as such. 

Mr. PEARSON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I thank the Senator 
from Kansas for bringing out the point 
to which he has referred. 

Mr. President, the meeting on March 
2 to which I referred was attended by 
approximately 5,000 cattle feeders. That 
will give some indication. The organiza- 
tion is a voluntary organization. It is 
a voluntary Cattle Industry Committee 
for Legislative Action. It is not a formal 
arrangement, but it is a sort of ad hoc 
arrangement, and comes about because 
of the great hue and cry, on a justifiable 
basis, by all farm folk because of the 
beef import situation. 

Getting back to the business of the 
pattern which would result in the import 
of some 920 million pounds in product 
weight under the pattern set by Australia 
and New Zealand, and its violation by the 
treaty with Ireland, the additional 
poundage of 3 million awarded to Ire- 
land is not important in itself, but if a 
pattern is set of granting quotas 4 per- 
cent higher than in 1963, other coun- 
tries, such as Mexico, with whom we are 
negotiating, may demand the same treat- 
ment. Australia and New Zealand may 
demand that we go back and renegoti- 
ate the agreements they have just made. 
If that should happen, if the Australia 
and New Zealand quotas and all other 
quotas were to be placed on a basis of 
4 percent above actual imports in 1963, 
it would mean total imports in 1964 from 
all countries of over 1,000 million pounds 
of beef and veal. Of course, that figure 
would be contrasted with 920 million 
pounds, product weight, we have figured 
under the Australia and New Zealand 
formula. 

The quotas proposed in the Hruska 
amendment are not unreasonably low or 
restrictive. They represent a moderate 
cutback—not nearly as much of a cut- 
back as most of my mail has suggested. 
It is not nearly as much as the cutback 
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that was suggested at a meeting held in 
Shenandoah, Iowa, by the Cattle Indus- 
try Committee for Legislative Action. 
For example, the National Livestock 
Feeders Association recommended quotas 
on the basis of imports in 1960. That 
was on the same basis as recommended 
at Shenandoah, Iowa. It would be much 
lower than I have suggested. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator from Iowa 
is also among those who recommended 
that the 5-percent-of-domestic-produc- 
tion figure be used, which would be based 
on the 1960 figure. The idea behind that 
recommendation was that it would be 
a percentage limitation; that as our own 
domestic consumption grew, the 5 per- 

cent would remain the same, but the 
poundage within the 5 percent would 
grow, so that Australia, New Zealand, 
and other exporting countries could 
share in the increased domestic con- 
sumption of the United States. 

I joined my friend from Nebraska in 
this amendment because I believed that, 
basically, the same approach was used. 
While I recognize that the average of 
1958 to 1962 was a little higher than the 
1960 figure, still I felt it was a practicable 
one and one which most of our livestock 
people could live with. 

If the Senator from Nebraska will per- 
mit, I should like to go back to what 
was referred to a moment ago in con- 
nection with the agreement with Ire- 
land. With respect to the agreement 
with Ireland, I notice in the Department 
of State press release dated February 25, 
1964, No. 84, on page 3, a statement with 


respect to the text of Ireland’s note to 


the United States. It reads as follows: 

The Government of Ireland shall limit ex- 
ports from Ireland to the United States upon 
the understanding that Ireland will not be 
adversely affected by such limitation in rela- 
tion to the position of other substantial sup- 
pliers in the U.S. market and so long as Ire- 
land’s access to the U.S. market for beef 
and veal is not limited by an increase in 
the duties on these products. 


I find that this recital by the Govern- 
ment of Ireland is identical with the re- 
cital by the Government of Australia, 
which is set forth in Department of 
State press release, dated February 17, 
No. 66. On page 3 it states: 

Australia undertakes to limit its exports 
to the United States upon the understand- 
ing that Australia will not be adversely af- 
fected by such limitations in relation to 
the position of other substantial suppliers in 
the U.S. market and so long as Australia’s 
access to the U.S. market for beef, veal, and 
mutton is not limited by an increase in the 
duties on these products. 


This recital is identical with the re- 
cital by the Government of Ireland, ex- 
cept the recital by the Government of 
Ireland does not refer to mutton. 

I am wondering now if the recital of 
the Government of Australia does not 
mean that, as a result of the more 
favorable treatment given to Ireland, 
Australia will be in a position to call 
off the application of this agreement. 

Mr. HRUSKA. If there is in fact a 
violation, and if there is in fact a pref- 
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erence given to Ireland over Australia, 
conceivably that could be ground. for 
recision or denunciation of the treaty 
or agreement. I assume the State De- 
partment would be in the best position 
to tell us whether or not the bases used 
in the Australian and the Ireland agree- 
ments are the same. 

Mr. MILLER. As I understood the 
Senator from Nebraska, in 1964 the 
Government of Ireland will increase its 
exports to the United States. 

Mr. HRUSKA. That is correct. I do 
not know whether the formula by which 
they arrived at the increase of 3 million 
pounds of fresh, frozen, and chilled beef 
was based only on those products, or 
whether it included, as the Senator has 
suggested, other products. If the latter 
is true, and if that same formula was 
used as the basis for the formula con- 
tained in the Australian and New Zea- 
land agreements, there will be no pref- 
erential treatment; but whatever the 
agreement means, Ireland will be au- 
thorized in 1964 to bring in 3 million 
pounds more than it exported into the 
United States in 1963. 

Mr. MILLER. And the result would 
be that the position of Australia with 
respect to exports to the United States 
was adversely affected, because it would 
then be obtaining a smaller percentage 
of the market in the United States in 
1964, in relation to Ireland, than it had 
in 1963. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Very likely that would 
be true, if the basis for ascertaining the 
quotas in that case were different. 

Mr. MILLER. We hope the State De- 
partment will shed a little light on this 
question, because from what the Senator 
from Nebraska has been pointing out to 
us and from a plain reading of the State 
Department’s releases and the recitals 
of the Governments of Australia and Ire- 
land, it seems to me that the premise 
that Australia will not be adversely af- 
fected in its position as an exporter to 
the United States has been broken. 
That being the case, Australia, and prob- 
ably New Zealand along with it, is in a 
position to break off the agreement be- 
cause I believe the two agreements were 
negotiated simultaneously. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Of course, there are 
other grounds on which both Australia 
and New Zealand may predicate break- 
ing the agreement. One is that if the 
United States decides to raise duties on 
cattle products, they may cancel the 
agreement. Also, if we were not to co- 
operate with the Government of Aus- 
tralia in the matter of the negotiations 
being conducted under the GATT, com- 
ing up next May, in using all our good 
offices to see that barriers to importing 
countries were reduced, if we did not 
give them the desired degree of coopera- 
tion in that respect, New Zealand or 
Australia might conceivably have an- 
other ground for cancellation of the 
treaty or agreement. 

Mr. MILLER. I am glad the Senator 
from Nebraska made that last point, be- 
cause I note on page 4 of the press re- 
lease from the Department of State re- 
garding the Australia-New Zealand 
agreement, that negotiations in GATT 
shall be conducted on arrangements 
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leading to expanding access in meat- 
importing countries. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
hour of 2:30 having arrived, pursuant to 
the previous agreement, the Chair lays 
before the Senate the amendment of the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 
Under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, 15 minutes will be allocated to each 
side. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for. 
the quorum call may be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Before the Senate considers the 
amendment of the Senator from Dela- 
ware, the Chair reminds the Senate that 
under the unanimous-consent agreement 
15 minutes will be allocated to each side. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kentucky is 
How much time does the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Carolina is recog- 
nized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the 
amendment of the Senator from Dela- 
ware should be rejected. I am familiar 
with the plight of the growers of tobacco 
before the present tobacco program was 
adopted. The growers of tobacco lived 
on either a feast-or-famine basis—and 
usually it was on a famine basis. Since 
this program has been adopted, the to- 
bacco farmers of America have been able 
to stabilize the growing of their tobacco 
in such fashion that it has brought pros- 
perity to them and their families. 

If this amendment were adopted, it 
would introduce chaos in the tobacco 
industry. 

The tobacco industry is an industry 
which brings to its farmers 8 percent of 
all the cash they receive for crops. Farm- 
ers receive $1.3 billion a year from tobac- 
co; 750,000 farm families in America 
grow tobacco; 96,000 persons are en- 
gaged in the manufacture of tobacco. 
Users of tobacco spent over $8 billion 
in 1963 in payment for tobacco products, 
and the excise taxes levied on them, Of 
this sum, $3.3 billion went to the Federal 
Government, the States, and local gov- 
ernments in the form of excise taxes. 

In addition to paying $3.3 billion in 
excise taxes, growers, processors, and 
sellers of tobacco pay additional billions 
of dollars in income taxes to the Fed- 
eral Government on the income derived 
from tobacco and from tobacco products. 

If this amendment were adopted, it 
would introduce chaos in the tobacco in- 
dustry, and bring economic ruin to a 
substantial portion of 750,000 farm fami- 
lies in America which grow tobacco in 21 
States of the Union. 

As the able Senator from Kentucky 
Mr. Cooper] has declared, there is noth- 
ing in the report of the Surgeon General’s 
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Committee, which is conclusive in nature. 
The Committee merely took much old 
data and drew inferences from it which 
are inconsistent with the inferences 
drawn from it by many other competent 
men. Indeed, the Committee itself says 
that the problem calls for further 
research 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina has expired. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Carolina is recog- 
nized for 1 additional minute. 

Mr. ERVIN. Many other men in the 
medical field have studied the problem. 
The Cancer Bulletin for May and June 
of 1963 contained an article on the sub- 
ject written by Dr. Joseph Berkson, a 
medical statistician from the Mayo 
Clinic and a professor of the School of 
Medicine at the University of Minnesota. 
He said flatly that from his study of the 
problem, he did not believe the proposi- 
tion was effectively established that any 
causal connection existed between smok- 
ing and lung cancer. 

Dr. Berkson sets out data in his article 
indicating that at the worst the excess 
of deaths from lung cancer of those who 
smoke cigarettes with regularity over 


` nonsmokers is 13.5 percent. He suggests 


that this discrepancy is probably due to 
a difference in the physical constitutions 
of the two groups. 

Mr. President, I hope the amendment 
will be defeated. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I shall 
speak briefly and summarize the points 
I wish to make. If any votes are to be 
given to this amendment, because of 
concern following the report entitled 
“Smoking and Health,” I should like to 
‘advert to what the Senator from North 
Carolina has said. 

I do not derogate the importance of 
the report. Nevertheless, the report it- 
self admits that it is based on past re- 
search, not on new research. It also as- 
serts that much more research is neces- 
sary. So my first point is that I believe 
it would be harmful for the Congress to 
attempt to implement the report in this 
radical fashion when the Commission 
itself is directed to continue its work and 
to suggest a means of implementation. 

Further, if it is intended that adoption 
of the amendment would have anything 
to do with smoking, or the reduction of 
smoking, it is absolutely a foolish idea. 
The result of adoption of the amendment 
would be to encourage increased produc- 
tion of tobacco at a very low price for 
the farmer. It would reduce the price 
of tobacco to manufacturers. 

We must consider whether the amend- 
ment is just. To crush 750,000 tobacco 
farmers, who cultivate an average acre- 
age of approximately 2 acres, who work 
all year to harvest their product, who 
contribute $3.2 billion in revenues to 
Federal and States treasuries, and who 
furnish the third or fourth largest dollar 
volume of exports, is to attempt to de- 
Stroy a good farm program before final 
judgment is made on the health sub- 
ject—if one can ever be made. The 

Ox——274 
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amendment would destroy the livelihood 
of tobacco farmers of the country; it 
would have no effect on health. 

The subject is not as simple as has 
been made out. I therefore urge Sena- 
tors not to take such drastic action 
without the best consideration being 
given to this whole subject. The 
amendment should be defeated. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Record include at this 
point the following tables: First, returns 
to farmers from tobacco for the years 
since 1945—including acreage, produc- 
tion, exports, and average price. Sec- 
ond, the pounds of tobacco production 
and value received by U.S. farmers; the 
production and value of Burley tobacco, 
grown principally in Kentucky; and the 
value of all tobacco produced in Ken- 
tucky, including Dark-flred and Dark 
Air-cured tobacco. Third, the kinds and 
acreage of tobacco grown by States, to 
which I referred earlier. Fourth, excise 
revenues from tobacco products, re- 
ceived by the Federal Government last 
year, and also revenues received by the 
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States. Fifth, the value of tobacco ex- 
ports, both sales for dollars or hard“ 
currencies, and Public Law 480 sales for 
soft“ or local currencies. 

Finally, because it has been referred 
to several times, I ask that the RECORD 
include the cost of the price support 
programs for tobacco and the other 
basic commodities, since the beginning 
of these programs 30 years ago. This 
table also shows the sales of farm prod- 
ucts abroad for local currencies, under 
Public Law 480, to which the Senator 
from Delaware has referred. It is taken 
from a rather long table in the annual 
fiscal report of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, and I point out that the 
column of total costs for each commod- 
ity includes programs in addition to the 
two shown, and that the bottom totals 
include nonbasic commodities which 
have been supported, in addition to the 
basic commodities and dairy products 
programs shown. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


rice and crop value, United States, for 


specified years (farm-s weight) 
Disappearance ! 
uc- —| Average | Value 
Yield tion price per | of crop 
Total |Domestic| Exports | pound L 

Million | Million | Million | Million Million 

Pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds Cents dollars 
773 1,356 1, 387 787 600 18.7 253 
883 1, 460 1,358 900 458 19.5 278 
1,004 1,991 1,928 1,334 594 42.6 848 
1,181 2,315 2, 012 1,355 657 45.1 1,044 
1, 138 2,107 1,850 1,413 437 43.6 918 
1,274 1, 980 1.922 1,417 505 48.2 955 
1,213 1, 969 1,951 1,420 531 45.9 905 
1, 269 2, 030 1,975 1,452 523 61.7 1,049 
1,310 2. 332 2, 072 1, 488 584 51.1 1,191 
1,273 2, 256 2, 055 1, 557 498 49.9 1,125 
1, 261 2, 059 1,995 1,480 515 52.3 1.076 
1,346 2, 243 1,935 1,419 516 51.1 1.147 
1, 466 2, 193 2, 058 1, 410 648 53.2 1, 166 
1, 596 2,176 1,929 1,373 556 53.7 1, 169 
1, 486 1, 668 1, 921 1, 393 528 56.1 936 
1,611 1, 737 1,923 1. 388 535 59.9 1,040 
1, 558 1, 796 1, 928 1, 425 503 58.3 1,048 
1,703 1,944 2, 030 1, 463 567 60. 9 1,186 
1,755 2, 061 2, 051 1, 461 590 63.8 1.315 
1. 890 2. 314 2,005 1,474 531 58. 9 1, 363 
1, 933 A / EYE ARGS 


1 For eee, and Cigar -wrapper, beginning July 1; for all other t , Oct. 1. 
3 Proll p year g July ypes, 


Source: Tobacco Situation, December 1963, ERS, USDA. 
Production, value, and number of allotments (by crop years) for U.S. tobacco production 


1961 1962 4963 
U.S. tobacco production pounds 2, 061, 000, 000 | 2,314, 000, 000 2. 272, 000, 000 
Value received by farmer $1, 325, 873, 000 | $1, 363,079,000 | $1, 314, 287, 000 
Number of allotments 573, 070 572, 462 570, 153 


1961 1962 1963 
U.S. ah d production 580, 335, 000 674, 658, 000 750, 000, 000 
Value received by farmers. - . 000 $394, 878, 000 500, 
Number of allotments 600 348, 572 348, 910 


Production, value, and number of allotmenis for Kentucky tobacco production 


1961 1962 1963 
Kentucky tobacco meas RRE pounds. 415, 349, 000 493, 515, 000 547, 639, 000 
Value received by , 999, 000 $277, 856, 000 $313, 584, 000 
Number of allotments. 173, 184 173, 457 172, 327 
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1963 tobacco allotments by States—Burley, 
Flue, Fire, Air, Sun, Maryland, Cigar- 
binder, and Cigar-filler and binder 

FLUE-CURED ! 


Number | Acreage al- 
of allot- lotted 


State 


888888 


BURLEY * 


Bee Reg 


2 2 
85 


87 
SSS ASA 8888 


E 


3 


3 Average size of burley allotment, 1.16 acres. 
FIRE-CURED (TYPES 22, 23, AND 24)* 
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1963 tobacco allotments by States—Burley, 
Flue, Fire, Air, Sun, Maryland, Cigar- 
binder, and Cigar-filler and binder—Con. 


MARYLAND ° 
State wae | eee 
ments 
M 6,689 | 48,198.78 
V 92 25.79 
Wen 6,782 | 48,219.67 
Grand tot 570, 188 |1, 195, 704.81 


Average size of Maryland allotment, 7.11 acres. 
Note.—Average size of all tobacco allotments, 2.10 
acres. 


Excise taxes on tobacco products, fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1963 


Federal excise tax on tobacco 
$2, 079, 237, 000 


Total State excise tax on to- 
bacco products (98.2 per- 
cent from cigarettes) 

Local excise tax on tobacco 


I, 196, 958, 000 


3 40. 931. 000 
Total, all tobacco prod- 
ucts (97.3 percent 
from c 3,317, 126, 000 
(Note.—48 States tax cigarettes; 16 States 
tax other tobacco products; North Caro- 
lina and Oregon do not tax cigarettes.) 


State gross cigarette taxes (fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1963) 


size of Fire-cured (types 22, 23, and 24) allot- 
ment, 1.84 acres. 


FIRE-CURED (TYPE 21)* 


— — A | 72 | 9,037.27 


4 Average size of Fire-cured (type 21) allotment, 1.24 
acres, 


DARK AIR-CURED * 


Average size of dark air-cured allotment, 0.65 acre. 
SUN-CURED © 


— ar RIS sae | be «pa | 3, 756. 84 


Average size of sun-cured allotment, 1.64 acres. 
CIGAR-FILLER AND BINDER’ 


Average size of Cigar-binder allotment, 3. 51 acres. 


20, 574, 000 

Delayer aaea dunce csune 3, 888, 000 
District of Columbia 3, 863, 000 
Horida eee —— 37, 527, 000 
Gn 2 ah nnn esas 22, 196, 000 
BT i Enana 2, 074, 000 
22 K 4. 133. 000 
Illinois. 59, 041, 000 
20, 471, 000 

12, 759, 000 

10, 282, 000 

9, 734, 000 

30, 366, 000 

8, 293, 000 

23, 495, 000 

44, 045, 000 

68, 810, 000 

27, 823, 000 

15, 031, 000 

155, 000 

— ao E 742, 000 

184, 000 

. 988. 000 


New Jersey 
Price support and related program 
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State gross Cigarette tazes (fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1963)—Continued 


$7, 508, 000 
127, 795, 000 
3, 980, 000 
65, 840, 000 
19, 461, 000 
90, 972, 000 
7. 505, 000 
10, 739, 000 
3, 820, 000. 
20, 625, 000 
91, 771, 000 
2, 784, 000 
3, 646, 000 
15, 384, 000 
20, 896, 000 
11, 891, 000 
27, 102, 000 
1, 834, 000 


Total, all taxing States 1, 175, 701, 000 


EXCERPT FROM A PUBLICATION OF THE TOBACCO 
Tax COUNCIL OF THE UNITED STATES 
Federal tobacco excise taxes have 
permanent components of the tax structure 
of the Federal Government since the Civil 


$3.1 million in 1863 to approximately $2.1 
billion in 1963. More than $2 billion of the 
yield was derived from the 8 cents per pack- 
age tax on cigarettes. the 12-month 
period ending June 30, 1963, specific Federal, 
State, and local excise taxes levied on all 
tobacco products aggregated $3.3 billion of 
which $3.2 billion came from cigarettes. 

The tobacco ers receive an average of 
slightly less than 3% cents for the tobacco 
contained in a package of cigarettes. The 
Federal and State government together im- 
pose cigarette taxes the weighted average of 
which is 13 cents per package, or four times 
as much as the growers receive. No other 
product in America so widely used by the 
Nation's citizens bears a burden so oppres- 
sive. 


Value of tobacco exports (sales for dollars and 
for local currencies, by years) 


to Title I 

Value of exports, sales as 

Fiscal year all tobacco title 1 percent 

exports Public of total 

a exports 

Millions Millions Percent 
1955.. $306. 4 $4.0 1.3 
1958 379.5 55.8 14.7 
1957. 340.1 36.3 10.7 
1988 2 342. 9 25.5 7.4 
1959 — 350.2 30. 5 8. 7 
1960. 2 341.9 30. 9 9.0 
1961 — 385.1 29.5 7.7 
1982 8 407.5 19.3 4.7 
1963__ m 378.5 21.6 5.7 


5 9 — — 1 West 
ermany, Japan, Nether! an tralia. 
Principa markets for Public Law 480 commodities: 
Developing countries. 


costs, basic! and selected commodities, Oct. 17, 1933, 
through June 30, 1963 


Price support Total ? 
720, 168, 638 3 $4, 925, 434, 085 
or on, ) 570, (3, 359, 558, 489) 
1, 946, 885, 787 6, 290, 015, 767 | ** 10, 931, 126, 035 
213, 048, 348 1, 065, 836, 492 
32, 148, 895 290, 330, 369 
1, 061, 152, 409 3, 363, 786. 046 
5 ee os 
(338, 004; 611) (238,094, 611) 
11, 400, 633,989 | 10, 388, 390, 128 | 28, 300, 739, 748 


Basie commodities: Corn, wheat, rice, tobacco, cotton, peanuts. J 

5 lated , and cost of other under 
ss Suhr er ee ade . h to prise sapport ans and tne, bie Law af 
shown. 

3 Does not include $1 440, 80 acreage diversion pa; nts. 

4 Does not include S1208 001 020 under International Wheat Agreement. 

5 Does not include $333,729,168 acreage diversion 


„ nts. 
Includes commodities in addition to basic jarani — and dairy products shown. 
Source: Commodity Credit Corporation Report of Financial Condition and Operations, June 30, 1963. 
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Mr. COOPER. I yield 3 minutes to 
the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I wish to join the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky, my senior col- 
league from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], 
and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. TAL- 
MADGE] in the remarks they have made 
in speaking against the amendment. As 
has been pointed out, the adoption of 
the amendment would completely destroy 
the tobacco farmers, not only in North 
Carolina, but in every State of the Union 
which grows tobacco. 

There is no selfish motive on my part. 
Although North Carolina grows more 
tobacco than any other State, it does 
not grow as much as all the other States 
combined. Tobacco is grown in my 
State. It is also grown in Georgia, South 
Carolina, Virginia, Kentucky and Mary- 
land. It is grown all over the country. 

As the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] has pointed out, tobacco is 
grown largely on small farms. Some of 
those small farms are in North Carolina. 
There are more of them in North Caro- 
lina than there are in any other State. 
There are about one-half million tobacco 
farmers in our State. The income that 
they receive is about $500 million. 

It can be seen how much this crop 
means to our farmers. 

As I pointed out before, most of the 
tobacco companies are located in North 
Carolina. They pay good wages, and 
they employ thousands of people. They 
do not go out looking for cheap tobacco. 
They do not want cheap tobacco. They 
want good tobacco, in sufficient volume 
to take care of their needs. We produce 
a third more tobacco than we can con- 
sume in this country, and that amount 
is sold in export. 

As the Senator from Kentucky has 
pointed out, tobacco is our largest dollar 
market, because Public Law 480 sales of 
tobacco are very small. They are prac- 
tically nothing compared with other 
commodities that are sold under Public 
Law 480. 

It would be foolish to deprive the 
farmers of support merely on the ground 
of a report issued by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, which 
states that perhaps lung cancer is caused 
by cigarette smoking. 

Sir Walter Raleigh started the fad, I 
am told, and that was a long time ago. 
If it were as harmful as it is reported 
to be, I do not see how anyone could be 
alive today. Smoking has increased 
year after year. Deaths have gone down 
year by year. That indicates that we 
cannot lay the blame for lung cancer at 
the door of smoking. It has increased 
because there are more people alive 
today. 

Therefore, I hope that the Senate will 
see fit to vote against the amendment, 
which, as the Senator from Kentucky 
has pointed out, has never been consid- 
ered by the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to my colleague from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I op- 
pose the amendment and hope it will be 
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rejected. There is one point which I 

should like to emphasize. My State is 

the principal producer of burley tobacco. 

The average size of the allotment is just 

over 1 acre. Sixty percent of the total 

allotments are less than seven-tenths. of 
lacre. Weare not dealing with big farm 
operations, or with thousands of dollars 
in payments to any individual. farmer. 

We are dealing with the war on poverty. 

We are dealing with the small producer, 

who receives a substantial part of his 

cash income from seven-tenths of 1 acre 
of tobacco. This point has been made 
very clear by Dr. Robert W. Rudd, of the 

University of Kentucky, in a paper en- 

titled “Evaluation of Agricultural Pro- 

grams in Terms of. Economic Growth, 

Foreign Trade, and Political Feasibility: 

Tobacco.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the pa- 
per may be printed in the Recor» at this 
point in my remarks. It is a very com- 
prehensive discussion of the subject. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

EVALUATION OF AGRICULTURAL PROGRAMS IN 
TERMS oF ECONOMICS GROWTH, FOREIGN 
TRADE, AND POLITICAL FEASIBILITY: TOBACCO 

(Presented at the National Agricultural Pol- 
icy Conference, Lincoln, Nebr., September 
11, 1963, by Robert W. Rudd, University of 
Kentucky) 

INTRODUCTION 


To many people tobacco has represented 
the epitome of workable farm programs dur- 
ing the last three decades. It has achieved 
relative price stability for producers; it has 
improved incomes for tobacco farmers; it has 
generated little, if any, complaints. from 
processors or consumers for the favorable 
prices created under the program. It has 
been relatively inexpensive for the taxpayers 
as farm programs go; and understandably, it 
has been quite favorably received by tobacco 
growers, 

Some of these tributes, however, are more 
directly associated with peculiarities of to- 
bacco in production and use than with clev- 
erness in the design of the program. Con- 
sider the advantages which some of these 
peculiarities provide. Tobacco is a product 
which has no close substitutes in use. It re- 
quires only a very small land area for pro- 
duction and it makes extensive use of farm 
labor in areas which have chronic agricul- 
tural underemployment. Traditionally, it is 
not stored on farms from season to season. 
Almost all tobacco is sold through a single 
channel, the auction warehouse. It is taken 
under close view after sale by the Federal 
Government because of the heavy excise taxes 
on tobacco. Further, over the long trend, 
per capita consumption of tobacco has 
moved upward in contrast to the picture for 
the food and fiber complex of agriculture 
generally which has declined in physical vol- 
ume of use per capita. Add to these features 
tobacco’s ability to increase in value in stor- 
age for up to 5 years and you have some im- 
portant reasons for program workability in 
tobacco. Grower contentment with the pro- 
gram, too, is helped by the countervailing 
power it affords to over one-half million 
producers in dealing with the handful of 
large-scale processors whose purchases are 
the very heart of the market. 

My comments relate mainly to the ciga- 
rette tobaccos which represent about 90 per- 
cent of the domestic production of tobacco. 
I will largely ignore, for reasons of time, 
the cigar types, the dark tobaccos, and exotic 
types such as Perique. Further, my com- 
ments will apply most directly to the major 
cigarette types—Flue-cured and burley— 
with lesser reference to Maryland tobacco 
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where intermittent program participation 
by growers has left marked differences in 
experience as compared to Flue-cured and 
burley and the traditional geographic limi- 
tations for production areas have remained 
rather firm: Also largely abstracted from 
this consideration will be the health issues 
surrounding tobacco usage. Consequently, 
it will be presumed that the status of an 
economic good is accorded to tobacco like 
other products of agriculture by continuing 
demand in the marketplace. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR ECONOMIC GROWTH 


Several of the effects of the tobacco pro- 
grams have implications for economic 
growth. Prices of tobacco have moved up- 
ward markedly during the period since the 
beginnings of the programs in 1933. Studies 
have pointed to the establishment of prices 
with the program well above free-market 
equilibrium levels? and the continuing 
loan-storage activity for the major types 
under program auspices supports this view. 
For all tobacco, market prices rose from 13 ` 
cents per pound in 1933 at the beginnings of 
the tobacco programs to 59 cents per pound 
last year, an increase of about 450 percent. 
When this is compared with the 563-percent 
increase in per capita consumer incomes 
during the same period, it is evident that 
the real price of tobacco at the farm level 
has declined, thus offering a modest con- 
tribution to economic growth. At the same 
time, however, this is a substantially lesser 
contribution to the availability of products 
to the consuming economy than is offered 
by agriculture as a whole where price gains 
have averaged only 345 percent between the 
beginnings of the programs in 1983 and 1962. 

The expected income effects for producers 
from the favorable prices generated under 
the program have been somewhat modified 
by the influx of new producers, expanding 
the geography of production of the major 
cigarette types far from their points of ori- 
gin and bringing smaller and smaller aver- 
age sizes of allotments. Further, a signifi- 
cant share of the price benefits of the pro- 
gram have been capitalized into enhanced 
values of land allotment, with accompanying 
windfall gains to initial producers under 
the program and added costs of entry to 
those who follow. 

In tobacco, the potential for mechaniza- 
tion which has revolutionized many parts of 
agriculture remains relatively unattainable 
due to the small size of acreage allotments. 
In burley, for example, the average size of 
allotment is just over 1 acre and almost 60 
percent of the total number of allotments 
are less than seven-tenths of an acre. Flue- 
cured averages somewhat larger with about 
3% acres per allotment. Recent provisions 
for limited transferability by lease of up to 
5 acres for types other than burley offer very 
modest improvements in the mechanization 
potential in tobacco. As a consequence, labor 
requirements for tobacco remain quite high, 
even today. Flue-cured tobacco, for example, 
requires almost 500 man-hours per acre 
to produce the crop. The total tobacco crop 
of 1961 required about the same total num- 
ber of man-hours of labor as did the 1934 crop 


For a discussion of the program in Mary- 
land tobacco see G. M. Beal and Keith C. 
Park, “Maryland Tobacco Marketing Quota 
and Acreage Allotment Programs,” misc. pub. 
No. 480, Maryland Agricultural Experiment 
Station, May 1963. 

2 Glenn Johnson, Burley Tobacco Control 
Programs, Their Overall Effect on Production 
and Prices, 1938-50,“ Bulletin 580, Kentucky 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 1950. Paul 
R. Johnson and Robert W. Rudd, “Effects 
of the Price-Support, Acreage Adjustment 
and Surplus Removal Programs in Dark To- 
bacco on Kentucky's Agriculture,” Bull. 678, 
Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station, 
1962. 
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and it produced about the same proportion- 
ate share of total cash receipts from farm 
marketings. In contrast, the food grains and 
the feed grains each now earn a substantially 
larger share of total cash receipts from farm 
marketings than in 1934 and each requires 
less than a third of the total amount of labor 
used to produce its 1934 crop. The small 
sizes of allotments and lack of full trans- 
ferability continue to impede the potentials 
for development of mechanization in har- 
vesting, handling, and curing tobacco. 

While the development of mechanized har- 
vesting and curing has been discouraged by 
the small production units which the pro- 
gram has engendered, the pattern of labor 
use in tobacco in the absence of mechaniza- 
tion developments probably has not been 
materially altered by the program. In much 
of the area in which tobacco is a major 
cash crop, the surplus resource is farm labor, 
and it has sharply limited alternatives in 
productive use. 

The view long held that the tobacco pro- 
gram has had the effect of altering the re- 
source combination in production toward 
heavier fertilization and more intensive use 
of the limited land through closer planting 
has been challenged recently by the research 
findings of Tolley and Hartman of North 
Carolinas Their study suggests that for 
Flue-cured a removal of acreage controls 
would not alter the present fertilization prac- 
tices nor the number of plants per acre, 
from the standpoint of highest profit com- 
bination. 

The question of costs of agricultural pro- 
gram operation is a significant one for eco- 
nomic growth. In tobacco, the picture has 
been one of marked contrast to most price- 
supported crops. Through mid-1960, the 
Government's ability to recover its invest- 
ment by disposing of tobacco taken under 
loan has given it a dollar-for-dollar return 
and no losses other than the administrative 
costs of the program have been sustained. 
A part of this success has been due to the 
effectiveness of the acreage control program 
in regulating volume of production. The 
upward trend in total utilization of cigarette 
tobaccos which gave a safety valve for in- 
creased yields brought by the program and 
the feature of the increasing value of tobacco 
in storage at least equaling its carrying and 
storage charges has helped significantly. 
The upward trend of tobacco price supports 
has also helped to assure relative ease in 
disposal of tobaccos taken under loan. 

In more recent years, however, problems of 
disposition of crops having characteristics 
not desirable to the trade which have been 
accumulated under loan have led to some 
losses, not all of which show up in the ac- 
counting procedures used by the Federal 
Government. As of the last of May of this 
year, realized losses for the price-support 
program in tobacco reached $15 million which 
still leaves it among the least expensive 
among the price-supported commodities. As 
with other price-supported commodities, the 
taxpayer losses in program operation work 
as a net deterrent to economic growth. 


FOREIGN TRADE EFFECTS 


Two Government programs have had sig- 
nificant effects on foreign trade in tobacco, 


L. M. Hartman and G. S. Tolley, “Effects 
of Better Acreage Controls on Costs and Tech- 
niques of Producing Flue-Cured Tobacco,” 
North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Technical Bul. 146, June 1961. 

*In March of this year during hearings of 
a subcommittee of the Committee of Appro- 
priations of the House on U.S. Department of 
Agriculture appropriations for fiscal year 
1964, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture Dun- 
can admitted a loss of about 25 cents a pound 
on the bargain price disposal of Government 
accumulation of 1955-56 Flue-cured tobacco 
recently, amounting to a total of about $80 
million, when all costs are included. 
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the sales program under Public Law 480 and 
the program of acreage allotments and price 
supports, Government export programs have 
accounted for about 13 percent of U.S, to- 
bacco exports since the inauguration of Pub- 
lic Law 480 in 1954, substantially less than 
the proportion for all farm product exports. 
Of the $323 million in export program sales 
of tobacco since 1954, over 70 percent has 
been title I (local currency) sales with the 
remainder going in barter deals. 

Local currency sales from tobaccos under 
price-support loan have been mainly in Flue- 
cured, with lesser amounts of burley, Fire- 
cured and Maryland. Important recipient 
countries in the local currency sales of to- 
bacco have been the United Kingdom, Egypt, 
Spain, Indonesia, Finland, and Italy. The 
mixture of “have” and “have not” nations 
in the list requires some comment. Sales 
of title I tobacco to developed nations such 
as Britain and Italy were not usual and came 
at earlier periods in Public Law 480 when 
either financial problems or dollar exchange 
difficulties in these nations made them tem- 
porarily eligible for title I. 

The consensus of most studies which have 
been made of market effects of local cur- 
rency sales of tobacco in recipient less-devel- 
oped countries is similar to that reached for 
Egypt in a recent survey. Sales of tobacco 
made for local currency are net additions to 
the volume of tobacco we can move into ex- 
port and their major significance lies in the 
development of market preferences in re- 
ceiving countries which, hopefully, the prog- 
ress of economic development will bring to 
later fruition as increases to commercial in- 
ternational trade in which the United States 
can share. It is recognized, at the same 
time, that these additions to commercial in- 
ternational trade in tobacco are many years 


Away.“ 


It is doubtful that one can make a valid 
case for the contributions to economic devel- 
opment of underdevedoped areas of quasi- 
free shipments of a luxury good such as to- 
bacco, as is usually made for program ship- 
ments of surplus food and fiber. Further, 
since tobacco processing and trade is often 
a government monopoly operation in title 
I recipient nations, interests in shipments of 
near-free U.S. tobacco may be colored with 
thoughts of the added tax revenue which its 
importation and use typically affords. 

The effects of the program of acreage allot- 
ments and price supports in tobacco upon its 
foreign trade have come mainly through ef- 
fects upon quality and the price enhance- 
ment brought by the program. Flue-cured, 
the largest export type, illustrates these ef- 
fects. Grower pressure to increase yields of 
tobacco to market from their limited acre- 
ages at favorable prices has encouraged the 
development of higher yielding varieties 
which have in some instances been much less 
desirable to the trade (both domestic and 
export). While a program of support-price 
discounts has been introduced to discrimi- 
nate against these varieties by supporting 
at half the usual rate, the market has re- 
ceived during recent years substantial quan- 
tities of this slick, heavy, less desirable leaf. 
The reaction of the export market to these 
quality shifts can be illustrated by the 1956 
Flue-cured crop. Britain, a leading importer, 
cut its purchases 37 percent, West Germany, 
Australia, Belgium, and Ireland reduced 
their buying of U.S. Flue-cured by 15 to 30 
percent. In the following year, Flue-cured 
varieties 139, 140, and 244 were given support 
prices of one-half the regular rates. 

Excessive fertilization and the use of 
growth inhibitors for sucker control too have 
been declared by both domestic processors 


5 A. J. Brown and D. Upton Livermore, “The 
Market Potential for American Tobaccos in 
Egypt (U. AR.)“ Unpublished report of the 
Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station, 
1962. 
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and export buyers to be damaging to tobacco 
quality and the program has encouraged 
these practices because of the effects of a 
free ride in a favorable market for production 
gains made by increasing yields when only 
acreage is controlled. While the proportion 
of these effects which can be charged to the 
program is indeterminate, the contributory 
role of the program in the rapid and wide- 
spread adoption of these practices is clear. 

The program's quality effects on export 
markets in terms of volume of purchases are 
compounded with the price effects of the 
program in tobacco. Price differences be- 
tween U.S. leaf and comparable types, if 
not quality, of leaf from other nations mov- 
ing in international trade have been widen- 
ing significantly during the last decade. 
Spreads between United States and Rhode- 
sian Flue-cured tobaccos in export averaged 
5 cents per pound during 1950-54. By 1961, 
Rhodesian Flue-cured was selling in inter- 
national trade at prices more than 20 cents 
per pound below U.S. leaf. Clearly not all 
of the increase in price spread can be charged 
to the price-support program. Between 1950 
and 1961 average export prices of U.S. Flue- 
cured tobacco rose 48 percent while price- 
support averages were up 25 percent and the 
domestic market prices climbed only 18 per- 
cent. How much of this rise in average 
prices of exports represents shifts among 
quality grades in export buying to avoid 
problems of declining crop quality too is in- 
determinate but it appears to have had 
some influence. 

The effect of these two developments in 
association with the programs—declining 
quality and widening price spreads in ex- 
port trade—has been to reduce the U.S. 
share of free world exports of tobacco 
from an average of 42 percent in 1947-51 to 30 
percent in 1961, in spite of the addition of 
Government programs which ite to- 
bacco exports under Public Law 480. The 
increasing competition in tobacco exports 
from Rhodesia and its implications if and 
when Britain enters the European Economic 
Community may call for a reappraisal of 
price-support objectives for U.S. tobaccos 
entering the export market in important 
measure. 

POLITICAL FEASIBILITY 


The evidence of history suggests that to- 
bacco has retained its traditionally strong 
persuasiveness in getting custom-tailored 
Federal programs. A series of monuments to 
this strength are provided by the unique 
features incorporated in tobacco programs 
over the years. These range all the way from 
the exceptional mandatory 90 percent of par- 
ity (modified indirectly by grower-sought 
changes in base period, and more recently by 
removal of tobacco from the modernized 
parity escalator which threatened to price to- 
bacco out of any market in the long run) to 
partially transferable allotments and mini- 
mum allotments, to mention only a few. 

An important contributor to continuing 
political feasibility of programs in tobacco 
has been the ability of growers of the differ- 
ent types of tobacco to compromise their in- 
ternal differences and present a united front 
in requests to legislators. This solidarity has 
provided the tobacco programs with firm 
support from each of the major farm orga- 
nizations, despite internal conflicts in phi- 
losophy in some instances. 

While we generally think of legislation 
when we speak of political feasibility of pro- 
grams, it should be pointed out that his- 
torically, administrative decisions in tobacco 
program operation have had an important 
bearing on program operation as it affects the 
grower, warehouseman, and processor. There 
has been in the past and there will continue 
to be political vulnerability for the tobacco 
program from pressures for particular ad- 
ministrative decisions regardless of the 
party in power. These decisions have 
ranged from determining total allotment 
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size through the stringency or laxity in ap- 
plying quota formulas to levels chosen to 
discount support prices for tobaccos treated 
with growth inhibitors and they carry im-. 
portant consequences for all concerned with 
tobacco. 

At present the health issue relative to to- 
bacco probably constitutes the principal 
potential threat to the tobacco program. If 
this issue is resolved finally and irreparably 
against tobacco, the program will be ex- 
tremely vulnerable from the political point 
of view. Vulnerability of the tobacco pro- 
grams to unfriendly political pressures, too, 
could be increased if substantial losses were 
to be sustained by the price support opera- 
tions of tobacco programs in anything like 
the proportions experienced by wheat, cot- 
ton, and corn in recent years. Urban tax- 
payers and their legislators appear to be in- 
creasingly sensitive to such losses. The $3 
billion in annual revenue to Federal and 
State government from excise taxes levied 
on tobacco is unlikely to be an adequate 
defense as this sensitivity mounts. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I wish to point out that this 
amendment would not prohibit anyone 
from smoking. It does not at all deal 
with the question of the morality of 
smoking. It would not prohibit anyone 
from smoking if he wished to smoke. 
Furthermore, a vote for this amendment 
is not a question of approval or dis- 
approval of the Surgeon General’s re- 
port. That is not the question we are 
voting on, although we cannot be blind 
to the fact that the Surgeon General, 
who is a responsible official of Govern- 
ment, has issued an extensive report 
which does state, as a result of a study, 
he has found that the use of tobacco 
is injurious to the health of the Ameri- 
can people. The amendment deals only 
with the question of whether the tax- 
payers should subsidize the production 
of this commodity, which the Surgeon 
General and other responsible physicians 
have said is harmful to the American 
people. 

The question has been raised as to 
the true cost of this program. The cost 
in the past fiscal year, 1963, was a little 
more than $40 million. Last year we 
spent $40 million to support the produc- 
tion of tobacco; $16 million of that 
was spent in direct price supports, and 
$24 million was spent to subsidize the 
exportation of surplus tobacco under 
title I of Public Law 480. That latter 
amount represents sales of tobacco for 
soft currencies, which do not accrue to 
the benefit of this country; $1,600,000 
was the cost of the tobacco disposed of 
under title IV of Public Law 480. 

Over the years a total of $301,790,000 
has been spent to subsidize the export of 
surplus tobacco under Public Law 480, 
title I, and under the direct support pro- 
gram. Instead of a $40 million cost, as 
some claim, we have spent over $300 mil- 
lion to subsidize tobacco production. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I shall 
yield in a moment. I have listened for 
quite a while to the opponents of the 
amendment, and I now want to get this 
record straight. I repeat, $301 million 
represents the true cost of the tobacco 
support program. All of us know that 
we do not have free access to the soft 
currencies obtained for sales under Pub- 
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lic Law 480. Therefore, this is a part of 
the overall cost. 

These soft currencies can be spent only 
for improvements within the respective 
countries. The question before us here 
today is—do we or do we not want the 
taxpayers to continue underwriting the 
production of a commodity which the 
Surgeon General has declared is injuri- 
ous to the health of America? In the 
past fiscal year this program has cost 
about $40 million. 

This amendment has nothing to do 
with whether or not cigarettes are taxed. 
That is another question, one that is 
dealt with in the Internal Revenue Code. 
The amendment has nothing to do with 
the morality of whether one should or 
should not smoke. It has nothing to do 
with whether the Commission appointed 
by the President should or should not 
make a recommendation to restrict the 
use of tobacco. 

The amendment does not touch any of 
the factors which I recognize should be 
dealt with by the Commission. It deals 
solely with the one question: Shall 
American taxpayers continue at the rate 
of $40 million a year—better than $3 
millioh a month—to underwrite the cost 
of production of a commodity which has 
been said to be injurious to the health 
of America? 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. ERVIN. I thought the Senator 
would be willing to answer a question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. If I 
have time, I will answer a question. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I will 
yield first to the Senator from Ohio, but 
I will see to it that the Senator from 
— Carolina has time yielded to him 
ater. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The question is 
whether the Government of the United 
States contemplates being consistent. 
The Senator from Delaware [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS] has pointed out that he is not 
making any challenge about the moral- 
ity of smoking. The Senator empha- 
sizes, however, the situation under 
which the Surgeon General, with the 
help of experts, has declared that the 
smoking of cigarettes is harmful to the 
health of the people of our country, and 
in many instances is the cause of cancer. 

If that is the fact, the Government 
must be apprehensive of this problem. 
If it is the fact, the Government must 
try to cure it. What is the Government 
doing? It suggests that we subsidize the 
growing of tobacco in the sum of $40 
million a year to spread and help the 
use of it, while at the same time admit- 
ting that it is injurious to health. 

I am a cosponsor of the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Delaware. 
I shall vote for it, and I shall vote for it 
on the basis that we cannot in one in- 
stance say that the smoking of cigarettes 
produces cancer, and then in the next 
instance say we will subsidize the grow- 
ing of tobacco, which is in direct con- 
flict with the responsibility of trying to 
cure the evil. I yield the floor. 

Mr. ERVIN. I do not know whether 
I have any time remaining. 

WILLIAMS of Delaware. 


Mr. Mr. 
President, how much time remains? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware has 7 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
3 minutes to the Senator from North 
Carolina. I understand the Senator 
from Kentucky has about exhausted his 
time. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the to- 
bacco program went into effect in 1933. 

The program has been in effect 30 
years—during that 30 years, it has cost 
the Government a total of only $301 
million. 

Last year alone, the Government col- 
lected $2.1 billion in excise taxes alone 
upon tobacco and its products. 

The Government received billions of 
other dollars last year in income taxes 
from tobacco growers, manufacturers, 
and sellers. We exported last year leaf 
tobacco and cigarettes worth $615 mil- 
lion. If it had not been for the exporta- 
tion of that tobacco and those cigarettes, 
the deficit in our balance of payments 
would have been about $600 million more 
than it was. 

The committee of the Surgeon General 
did not engage in research. It took some 
data that others had compiled, and drew 
some conclusions from it. Other doctors 
have drawn quite different conclusions 
for it, that is to say, that it does not es- 
tablish a causal connection between 
smoking and lung cancer. 

I respectfully suggest that the Pub- 
lic Health Service should confine its ac- 
tivities in this field to research, and re- 
frain from engaging in a missionary 
campaign until research proves that 
there is really a causal relation between 
smoking and lung cancer. 

We ought to continue with tobacco re- 
search until there is some proof of such 
relationship; and until that proof arises 
we ought not to destroy one of the great- 
est agricultural programs of this Nation 
and render it difficult for 750,000 farm 
families to obtain bread for their chil- 
dren. 

This amendment would introduce 
chaos in the tobacco industry and re- 
turn such industry to the condition it 
was in before 1933. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Delaware for yielding. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I yield 
a minute and a half to the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. BEALL]. 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I am op- 
posed to the Williams amendment. 

If this amendment is adopted, it will 
deal a death blow to the tobacco indus- 
try in the United States—an industry 
which affects some 750,000 farm families. 
The Senator from Delaware suggests 
that the price support program for to- 
bacco be abolished. He justifies this 
action by referring to the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s report on smoking. 

I suggest, Mr. President, that the Sen- 
ate cannot render an intelligent deci- 
sion on this amendment. There have 
been no hearings before the Agriculture 
Committee and the Surgeon General’s 
report fails to introduce any new evi- 
dence to support the contentions of the 
Senator from Delaware. 

I cannot see what good can be ac- 
complished by the adoption of an amend- 
ment which will result in unlimited to- 
bacco production. The tobacco support 
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program has been a successful one and, 
unlike most other programs, has paid its 
way. As a matter of fact, the Maryland 
tobacco program has been running in 
the black and does not represent a loss 
of taxpayers’ funds to the Treasury. 

This program has curtailed tobacco 
production. Adoption of the Williams 
amendment, however, will be followed by 
increased production, lower prices, and 
will defeat the very purpose for which 
the amendment is offered. 

Following the release of the Surgeon 
General’s report, I outlined to the Sen- 
ate the scope of the American tobacco 
industry and the adverse effect which 
might follow if hasty action is taken. 

I ask unanimous consent that my 
statement of January 14, 1964, be 
printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Topacco REPORT 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, last Saturday 
there was released the report of a special 
commission’s study on the use of tobacco. 
The report leaves us with questions regard- 
ing smoking and health still in dispute—and 
I feel that further study is needed. 

First, I would suggest that we proceed 
with caution in dealing with an industry 
involving millions of Americans—one of our 
largest industries and one of our largest 
agriculture crops. Injury to this industry 
could bring on economic chaos, 

Some 750,000 farm families, averaging 3 or 
4 to a family, in 21 States depend upon the 
growing of tobacco for their livelihood; to- 
-bacco is this Nation's fifth largest cash crop. 
In the United States, there are 578 processing 
plants in 30 States. These plants and the 
companies which supply goods and services 
to the industry employ some 17 million 
people. 

Tobacco products last year provided some 
$3.2 billion in taxes. This is nearly 40 times 
the yearly budget of the United Nations. 

In our country, about 80 million people 
use tobacco products—well over half the 
adult population. 

That, in brief, indicates tobacco’s social 
and economic importance. 

This is not to suggest that the tobacco 
industry is entitled to some kind of spe- 
cial privilege. But it is to suggest that 
before we permit damage to such an in- 
dustry—damage which might upset our 
whole economic structure at this time—we 
proceed with caution. 

I would say the same thing if someone 
wanted to damage the automobile industry 
on the grounds that automobiles injure 
and kill hundreds of thousands of people 
every year. 

As the poet has said, there is good and 
bad in everything. 

The history of America and the history 
of tobacco run parallel. Tobacco was once 
used here as money. And it has been smoked 
here for over 350 years—with satisfaction. 
And that, in itself, is a commentary. Who 
can say with assurance that we would have 
been better off without tobacco? 

I want to make it clear that I am not a 
tobacco raiser, though in our State much 
tobacco is grown—and Maryland is noted for 
its high-quality tobacco. 

I am not a scientist. I cannot discuss 
this issue on a scientific basis. However, let 
me interject one idea of a layman on the 
subject of health. Mental health is a sub- 
ject much in the public mind. Psychiatry 
has come into its own because of the stress 
and strain of the present day. Most doctors 
will tell us, I believe, that this stress and 
strain accounts for much of the disability 
of today. Possibly we need more relaxing, 
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more contemplation. And may I ask, What 
better tool for relaxing, for contemplation, 
than a good smoke? Let us be sure that 
we do not kill one evil with perhaps a bigger 
one. 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I urge 
the Senate to reject this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Kentucky has 
expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I wish 
to correct a statement the Senator from 
Delaware made. The total cost of the 
tobacco program over its entire life has 
been only about $40 million—$32 million 
as shown by the last fiscal report of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. I might 
add that, at least for 20 years, there has 
been no loss on the principal of the 
CCC loans made to the Burley Growers 
Tobacco Cooperative in my State, and 
only occasionally a loss on the interest 
which is paid to the Government on 
these loans. I do not think it is fair to 
talk only about tobacco in connection 
with the exports under Public Law 480, 
because under that law we have been 
selling all agricultural commodities for 
local currencies in countries which do 
not have dollars for this purpose. For 
example, there have been Public Law 
480 exports of wheat in the amount of 
$6 billion. 

I do think the pending amendment at- 
tempts to make a moral judgment. It 
attempts to make a judgment before the 
commission has completed the second 
phase of its work—in regard to imple- 
mentation. The amendment attempts 
to make a moral judgment which would 
grind down 700,000 farmers and their 
meager income. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Kentucky has 
expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I conclude by repeating that 
the cost of the program over the years, 
as shown by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, under the “realized loss” 
column, is approximately $40 million, as 
the Senator from Kentucky has pointed 
out but that is only a part of the story. 
The same report includes figures which 
show that all together in excess of $300 
million has been spent to subsidize the 
support of tobacco over the past several 
years; with $40 million of that cost de- 
veloping in the last fiscal year. 

Sales under title 1 of Public Law 480 
for foreign currencies, are a direct cost 
to the taxpayers. So there is no ques- 
tion that the cost of the program has 
been in excess of $300 million. In the 
last year alone it cost $40 million to sup- 
port the program. Last year $16 mil- 
lion was spent in direct price supports, 
and $24,400,000 was spent under Public 
Law 480. 

I repeat that the amendment does not 
go into the question of whether people 
should smoke. That question can be de- 
termined by the individual citizens, after 
consultations with their doctors. 

The question before us here is whether 
or not we want the taxpayers to be com- 
mitted to a program which last year cost 
$40 million—or a little more than $3 mil- 
lion a month—to support the production 
of a product which the Surgeon General 
and other medical authorities have de- 
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termined to be detrimental to the health 
of the American people. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has either been used 
or yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Dela- 
ware (Mr. WILLIAMSI. On this ques- 
tion, the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered; and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. (when his name was 
called). On this vote, I have a pair 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Stmpson], who is un- 
avoidably absent at this hour. If the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. SIMPSON] 
were present and voting, he would vote 
“yea”; if I were at liberty to vote, I 
would vote “nay.” I withhold my vote. 

The rolicall was concluded. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. GRUENING], the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. HaypEn], and the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] is absent 
because of illness. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. RANDOLPH] would vote “nay.” - 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Cor- 
TON] and the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from California IMr. 
KUCHEL], the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. MECHEM], and the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Smpson] are detained 
on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from California [Mr. KucHEL] and the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. MECHEM] 
would each vote “yea.” 

The pair of the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. Stmpson] has been previously an- 
nounced. 

The result was announced—yeas- 26, 
nays 63, as follows: 


[Leg. No. 57] 

YEAS—26 
Aiken Pell 
Bennett Jordan,Idaho Prouty 
Boggs Keating Ribicoff 
Case Lausche Scott 
Church Long, La Smith 
Clark Miller Tower 
Dominick Moss Williams, N.J. 
Douglas Neuberger Williams, Del. 
Fong Pastore 

NAYS—63 
Allott Fulbright McGee 
Bartlett Gore McGovern 
Bayh Hartke McInt 
Beall Hickenlooper McNamara 
Bible Hill Metcalf 
Brewster Holland Monroney 
Burdick Hruska Morse 
Byrd, Va. Humphrey Morton 
Byrd, W. Va Inouye Mundt 
Cannon Jackson Muskie 
Carlson Javits Nelson 
Cooper Johnston Pearson 
Curtis Jordan, N.C Proxmire 
Dodd Kennedy Robertson 
Eastland Long, Mo Russell 
Edmondson Magnuson Saltonstall 
Ellender Mansfield Smathers 
Engle McCarthy Stennis 
Ervin McClellan Symington 


1964 
Talmadge Walters Young, N. Dak. 
Thurmond Yarborough Young, Ohio 
NOT VOTING—11 

Anderson Gruening Randolph 
Cotton Hayden Simpson 
Dirksen Kuchel Sparkman 
Goldwater Mechem 

So Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware’s amend- 
ment was rejected. 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 

to. 

Mr. HRUSKA obtained the floor. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Oregon with the 
understanding that I shall not lose my 
right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield briefly to me? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, if it 
meets with the approval of the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the minority leader with the understand- 
ing that I shall not lose my right to the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The Chair 
recognizes the Senator from Illinois. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to query the distinguished 
majority leader about the program for 
the remainder of the day. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it 
is my understanding that there will be 
considerable debate on the Hruska 
amendment, which deals with the ques- 
tion of meat imports into the United 
States. I understand that Senators on 
both sides of the aisle are prepared to 
speak on the subject. It would be my 
guess that the Senate will be in ses- 
sion to a reasonably late hour this eve- 
ning—around 6:30 p.m. or 7 p.m. 

Mr.PASTORE. Around 6:30 p.m.or7 
pm. according to our experience, is 
rather early. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If we added another 
hour, that would be the end of the day. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. We receive invita- 
tions, and I know a great many of them 
are to be accepted. The leader has re- 
ceived requests, not on the present oc- 
casion, but on others, from organizations 
asking that the Senate adjourn or recess 
in sufficient time so that Senators can 
attend receptions and other affairs. 

I must say, in all honesty; that when 
I receive such requests, I ignore them 
completely, because I. am sure every 
Member of this body agrees that our 
business is here when there is business 
totransact. But tonight it will be trans- 
acted until about 6:30 or 7 because of 
circumstances over which the leadership 
has no confrol. 

If there are any breaks in the consid- 
eration of the Hruska amendment, I hope 
other Senators who may have amend- 
ments will bring them up and keep the 
Senate’s business going. 
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ORDER FOR RECESS TO 11 AM. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business tonight, it 
recess to meet at 11 o’clock a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
express the hope that perhaps tomor- 
row an agreement can be reached 
whereby there may be some prospect of 
bringing the farm legislation to a deci- 
sion, one way or the other. 

I am informed that the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], has at least 
two more cotton amendments. I hope 
that the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
WIıLLIams], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Tower], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. Humpurey], and other Senators 
will be prepared, if there are any slack 
periods, to fill the void and offer their 
amendments and keep the Senate rolling 
as expeditiously as possible. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Is it possible to reach 
an agreement to vote on this amendment, 
let us say, at 6:30 or a quarter of 7? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No. 

Mr. PASTORE. It is not possible? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No. 

Mr. PASTORE. I take it it is not 
possible. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Just “No.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, so 
that there may be no misunderstanding, 
the majority leader stated early today 
what happened last night. I told him 
I would accept more than the lion’s share 
of responsibility, because the distin- 
guished Senator from North Dakota 
Mr. Burpick] was pressing his amend- 
ment and stated he wanted a yea-and- 
nay vote on it. That was near the close 
of the day. Perhaps partly because we 
attended the same educational institu- 
tion, he was willing to relent and let it 
go over to today for a vote. There was 
a yea-and-nay vote on it. Many Mem- 
bers of the Senate remained available 
in anticipation of voting last night. 

The majority leader gave no assurance 
that there would not be a vote tonight 
if the pending amendment were tem- 
porarily laid aside and the Senate were 
to address itself to some other amend- 
ment in the pile if a Senator asked for 
a yea-and-nay vote. I thought that 
should be made clear, in order to pre- 
clude any misunderstanding and the 
need for apology some time later. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
response to the question raised by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore], the reason I could 
afford to be brief is that I have tried for 
the past 3 days, and when I say No, sa 
that is just what I mean. 

Mr.. PASTORE. I congratulate the 
majority leader. No one admires con- 
ciseness and brevity more than does the 
Senator from Rhode Island. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. We thank the Sen- 
ator from Oregon and the Senator from 
Nebraska for allowing us to proceed in 
this way. 


FOREIGN AID 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, it would 
appear that within a few days there will 
be submitted to Congress the results of 
the executive branch review of foreign 
aid. I do not know what will be in the 
President’s message and I am not mak- 
ing any prediction. But I do know that 
I shall continue to oppose the use of for- 
eign aid as a crutch to support the mis- 
guided and futile foreign and military 
asi it has been used to support in the 
past. 

What prompts these remarks is what 
appears to be an organized effort to 
crank up the foreign aid-Defense Depart- 
ment organization to advance the pre- 
tensions of the Pentagon into still an- 
other area of the world. One would have 
thought that there no longer remains a 
square foot of the earth’s sea or land 
surface outside the Communist bloc that 
has not been designated as vital to the 
security of the United States,” and been 
subjected to an American military 
presence of some kind. 

But it appears that the Indian Ocean 
is one area where this American military 
presence has not been established nearly 
= oe as the U.S. Navy would like it 

Mr. President, I pause for order. I do 
not care whether anyone hears my 
speech, but I do not intend to speak 
until the Senate is in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. MORSE. In a recent issue of 
Navy, subtitled the magazine of sea- 
power, we hear the rationale put for- 
ward that the Indian Ocean is what an 
editorial writer calls a power vacuum, 
one that the Navy naturally assumes 
must be filled by itself. The articles in 
this issue further make the wholly 
fatuous assumption that frequent visits 
by the 7th Fleet in the Indian Ocean 
would deter Chinese aggression in that 
area. 

When one looks at a map, and at the 
central position China occupies in re- 
lation to all the countries which frame 
the Indian Ocean, the China Sea, and 
the Pacific Ocean, it is evident that it is 
China that is going to dominate Asia 
whether the United States likes it or not, 
and no matter what we choose to do 
about it. 

What the Navy thinks a few U.S. ships 
in the Indian Ocean would do to restrain 
China’s desire to dominate her imme- 
diate neighbors, and to remove, Western 
influence and domination from her im- 
mediate borders, defies my imagination. 
Fifteen thousand U.S. troops in South 
Vietnam have not even halted the tide 
that is sweeping the Western Powers out 
of Vietnam and Cambodia. 

As I said to the Secretary of State in 
the Foreign Relations Committee yester- 
day, those troops should be brought 
home. They never should have been 
sent there in the first place. American 
unilateral participation in the war of 
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South Vietnam cannot be justified, and 
will not be justified in American history. 
As I have made clear to the State De- 
partment, this administration had better 
be warned now that when the casualty 
lists of American boys in South Vietnam 
increase until the mothers and fathers 
of those boys—and, yes, the American 
people generally—start crying “Murder.” 
no administration will stand. 

Mr. President, let us not forget that the 
French people finally turned out a 
French government because they decided 
that French boys—the best of French 
blood—were being murdered in Indo- 
china. I raise my first warning in this 
speech this afternoon, as to the position 
which I shall take in the historic debate 
that will take place on foreign aid and 
American foreign policy in this session 
of Congress. 

We had better start appraising wheth- 
er the United States is going to take a 
unilateral course of action, seeking to 
shoulder the burdens of those of our al- 
leged allies in all parts of the world who 
have run out on us. They have run out 
on us in southeast Asia. In my judg- 
ment, we must keep in mind the fact 
that we have always considered south- 
east Asia to be beyond the perimeter of 
U.S. defense. Southeast Asia is not es- 

_sential to U.S. defense. Southeast Asia 
may very well be essential to the defense 
of some of our allies, but where are they? 
They ran out on us. 

At the moment, it may be an unpopu- 
lar thesis that I am defending this after- 
noon, but my confidence in the judgment 
‘and the thinking powers of the American 
people is such that once they are given 
the facts about southeast Asia, they will 
repudiate the policy of the State Depart- 
ment as of this hour. They will also re- 
pudiate the policy of the Pentagon. 

So, unpopular as it may be, the time 
has come to draw the issue on American 
foreign policy. I sincerely hope that my 
President will insist that the facts be pre- 
sented to him so that he can pass a value 
judgment as commander in chief in re- 
spect to the demands of the military 
forces in this country, and of the allies, 
whether the United States should con- 
tinue to carry the unilateral burden al- 
legedly protecting freedom in those areas 
of the world in which our allies show 
such little interest. 

China is the whole interior of the 
world’s largest land mass. We are in- 
terested in preserving its fringes as U.S. 
footholds. That is as futile an effort as 
this country will ever embark upon. 
The concept of the Pacific as an Amer- 
ican lake was possible only at the close 
of World War II when Japan lay tem- 
porarily prostrate. We have wasted 
hundreds of millions of dollars on a for- 
eign aid program that sought to main- 
tain for America indefinitely the domi- 
nation over Asia which we enjoyed as a 
result of our victory in World War II. 

The irony of the Navy magazine ar- 
ticles is that they take note of the with- 
drawal of Britain and other colonial 
powers from this part of the world, yet 
they assume the United States can and 
should step in, in addition to all our 
other commitments. The tenor of these 
articles reminds me of why one moun- 
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tain climber wanted to climb Everest: 
“Because it is there.“ The Indian 
Ocean is there, and that is enough for 
the Navy. 

The effort to control the entire Pa- 
cific has cost us billions, and is col- 
lapsing at several places at once for rea- 
sons over which we have no control. 
Yet the U.S. Navy can propose only more 
of the same. Its pathetic attempt to 
portray a unity with Pakistan which 
does not exist in fact is set forth in one 
of these articles on Cento fleet maneu- 
vers. 

Cento does not exist for all practical 
political purposes, and Pakistan has be- 
longed to it for only one reason—the 
U.S. aid she could get out of it. I have 
come to the conclusion that there never 
was a time when Pakistan would have 
fulfilled her Cento obligations vis-a-vis 
Russia. And even the most obtuse must 
realize by now that Pakistan’s member- 
ship in SEATO is rendered totally mean- 
ingless by her close ties with China. 
Any possibility that Pakistan would 
honor any SEATO obligations vis-a-vis 
China has long since been dispelled. 

Although some of us tried to stop it 
in the foreign aid bill, we are still pour- 
ing money into Pakistan, and Pakistan 
is undercutting us by her relationships 
with Red China, by entering into agree- 
ments with Red China, and she will con- 
tinue to do so. 

I do not intend to vote a single dollar 
to Pakistan. I was against it in the 
latest foreign aid bill, and I shall fight 
even harder against it in the next for- 
eign aid bill, because Pakistan has clear- 
ly demonstrated that she is not an ally. 
She wishes to bargain with us, to nego- 
tiate with us for a continuation of for- 
eign aid money. On any premise on 
which her national course of conduct 
can be evaluated, she does not deserve it. 

Pakistan has belonged to those orga- 
nizations for one purpose only—to get 
military aid from the United States that 
would build her forces against her one 
avowed enemy—India. 

Not only does the United States not 
have any quarrel with India, but we have 
recently undertaken an expanded mili- 
tary aid program to India, a program 
which I believe is a mistake equal only 
to our heavy aid to Pakistan. 

As it does in so many places of the 
world, the Pentagon believes that be- 
cause it has a man riding the elephant’s 
back in the form of a U.S. aid mission, 
it is telling the elephant where to go. 
But neither Pakistan nor India is inter- 
ested in where we want them to go. 
They will string along American military 
men and AID officials to keep them 
happy, to keep the guns and money com- 
ing, but they are going to put our aid 
to work strictly for their own purposes 
and not for ours. s 

In Southern Asia, the purposes of 
India and Pakistan relate primarily to 
each other, and not to either Russia or 
China. How many more billions do our 
taxpayers have to waste in India and 
Pakistan before Congress puts an end to 
this folly? 

I say “Congress,” because neither the 
Pentagon nor the State Department has 
shown any inclination or capacity to re- 
move an American presence from an 
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area where we cannot control events 
and where our efforts to do so meet with 
indifference or outright hostility. 

I say to the Pentagon: “Instead of 
propagandizing for an expansion of the 
7th Fleet into the Indian Ocean, you 
should be undertaking a review of how 
quickly our military aid to Pakistan, 
India, and other Indian Ocean countries 
can be terminated.” The rivalry between 
them far transcends any U.S. interest, 
military or otherwise. 

U.S. INVOLVEMENT ON ASIA MAINLAND 
COSTLY MISTAKE 

Much the same is true elsewhere in 
Asia, Japan is and always will be a 
strong and important influence there. 
Before long, Taiwan will be a small but 
independent country, joining the Philip- 
pines, the Vietnams, Cambodia, Ceylon, 
Thailand, and the Koreas in the commu- 
nity of small nations of Asia. 

As a country of some 700 to 800 mil- 
lion people, China will have a growing 
interest and influence upon these neigh- 
bors of hers. It is not beyond the realm 
of possibility that China will embark 
upon the kind of aggression that Im- 
perial Japan embarked on in the 1930’s 
and 1940’s, futilely seeking an outlet for 
her population and for her ideological 
designs. 

But that is a contingency that the 
United States cannot possibly prevent 
with foreign aid programs, military mis- 
sions, by “showing the flag” with a few 
ships or even with 15,000 troops. 

All we are doing with these palliatives 
is allowing ourselves to be used by the 
recipients for their own nationalistic 
purposes, most of which have little to do 
with China at all. These countries play 
upon the American fear of China for 
the benefit of our military and aid offi- 
cials for what they can get out of us. 

Yet the reality is that Asia is a con- 
tinent of ancient rivalries that antedate 
by far the very existence of the United 
States. Their problems of population 
growth, economic development, na- 
tionalistic and religious animosities are 
never going to be harnessed by the 
United States from 7,000 miles away, no 
matter how much money we spend in the 
effort to do so. There is little commu- 
nity of interest among the countries of 
Asia vis-a-vis China. Most of them are 
only interested in using her, as they use 
us, to advance their own national inter- 
ests. 

The effort to continue dominating the 
western shores of the Pacific, not to men- 
tion any part of the Indian Ocean, will 
be increasingly costly to us in blood and 
money. I am flatly and completely op- 
posed to any expansion of our commit- 
ments there, and to increasing the scale 
of our participation in the Vietnamese 
war. 


U.S. WAR IN ASIA WOULD BE NUCLEAR 


I am opposed to it because American 
involvement in any Asian conflict is go- 
ing to be a nuclear involvement. I am 
satisfied that there is no other way this 
country could meet the manpower and 
geographic advantages that a Chinese- 
backed force would have over us. 

I am permitted to say, within the 
bounds of secrecy and in my capacity as 
a member of the Foreign Relations Com- 
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mittee who individually has passed a 
judgment upon American foreign policy 
in Asia, that we cannot win a land war 
in Asia with American conventional 
ground forces. That is fully recognized 
by outstanding military experts. 

I cannot think of a greater mistake 
that this country could make than to 
seek to escalate the war in South Viet- 
nam by using conventional American 
forces in North Vietnam or in any other 
areas to the north of South Vietnam. 

Therefore I say to the American peo- 
ple, from the floor of the Senate this 
afternoon, Lou have the right to ask 
your Government now, Do you have 
plans for sending American boys to their 
deaths by the tens of thousands in es- 
calating the South Vietnam war above 


South Vietnam?” 


I say to the American people, “Get 
that answer from your Government now. 
You have a right to it.” 

The foreign policy of this country 
does not belong to any administration 
at any time in power. The foreign policy 
of this country belongs to the American 
people. Now is the time for the Amer- 
ican people to find out. 

I listened yesterday to a briefing by the 
Secretary of State, which gave rise to 
this speech today. I say to the American 
people they have a right to a clarification 
of American foreign policy in Asia. 
They have a right to know what the 
plans of this Government are in re- 
spect to any war in South Vietnam. 

I now proceed to my next point. Iam 
satisfied that it will be recognized by all 
that we could not possibly win a land 
war in Asia with conventional forces. 
We could not justify the attempt. 

Mr. ELLENDER,. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield before he goes to his 
next point? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. What would the 
Senator advise that we do as to South 
Vietnam? Withdraw? 

Mr. MORSE. If the Senator will wait 
for me to make the remainder of my 
speech, I will tell him. I would give the 
same advice that I gave at the begin- 
ning: We should never have gone in. 
We should never have stayed in. We 
should get out. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have been saying 
that for many years, in fact after each 
visit I made there. 

Mr. MORSE. Our number is increas- 
ing in Congress. I say to my administra- 
tion that our number is increasing by 
the millions from coast to coast. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have been ad- 
vocating such a course of action. After 
my last visit there, I again stated that 
we should never have gone in there and 
that we should get out. My advice was 
never heeded. That is my advice today. 

Mr. MORSE. We tried to pick up 
France’s mistakes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. We are trying to do 
the same thing in Cyprus, trying to pick 
up the British mistakes. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is correct. 

I am satisfied that this country would 
make the gravest mistake of its history 
by carrying a war, nuclear or otherwise, 
onto the mainland of Asia. What we 
might do if we were attacked was an- 
swered in World War II; but today we 
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have not been attacked by any Asian 
country. Our responsibilities toward 
South Vietnam are no more than those 
of every other member of the South East 
Asia Treaty Organization, consisting of 
Australia, France, New Zealand, Pakis- 
tan, the Philippines, Thailand, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States. 
What joint policy has been worked out 
with these SEATO members for action 
in Vietnam? None. 

None. That is the key word of this 
part of my argument: “None.” It is a 
unilateral U.S. action. 

But, says the State Department, there 
has been some token assistance. When 
we pin them down and ask them to tell 
us how much of the burden the United 
States has been carrying, the answer is 
“97 percent.” 

Ninety-seven percent. Let that per- 
centage ring out. Let the people of this 
country know that they are footing 97 
percent of the financial bill. 

But there are values to be measured in 
the losses which are much more pre- 
cious than dollars. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Has the Senator 
any details on the 3 percent that other 
SEATO nations are offering? 

Mr. MORSE. I am not permitted to 
disclose them, but I would do so if the 
State Department. would lift any privi- 
lege on them and disclose them. The 
information on it I have received is on 
file in the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. It includes the manpower 
contribution of other countries, which is 
even more infinitesimal than their finan- 
cial contribution. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I can disclose what 
I found out there. 

It is a few trucks from Australia and 
very little military equipment. In fact 
we are bearing the whole burden in men 
and material. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is correct. 

What contribution is any of them will- 
ing to make to the Vietnamese war? 
The answer is “none.” Vietnam is not 
a member of SEATO at all, but a proto- 
col to the SEATO treaty designates Viet- 
nam as one of the areas of interest to the 
signatories, and about which they will 
consult if it is threatened with outside 
aggression, 

That is the relationship of South Viet- 
nam to SEATO. Its connection is only 
by protocol agreement. South Vietnam 
is not a member of SEATO. The signa- 
tories to the agreement designated 
South Vietnam as an area of mutual 
interest and would consult if it were 
threatened with outside aggression. 

Hence our treaty obligation to South 
Vietnam is not unilateral. It is no more 
than the obligation of all the other sig- 
natories of SEATO. 

I repeat my rhetorical question: 
Where are those signatories? They are 
perfectly willing to let Uncle Sam as- 
sume the burden. The time has come 
for the American people as a whole to 
decide whether or not Uncle Sam should 
continue to assume this costly burden. 

I am not saying that there is no legal 
basis for our being in South Vietnam. 
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But I am saying that all we have ever 
pledged ourselves to by way of treaty is 
to consult with other affected nations 
about any threat to South Vietnam. 
What we have done beyond that has 
been entirely unilateral. The South 
Vietnamese Government toward which 
we have exercised these unilateral pol- 
icies is little more than our own creature. 

We constructed a government there in 
1954, which we then propped up with 
huge amounts of aid and which we say 
invited American troops. The rationali- 
zation that our Government gives for 
American troops being in South Vietnam 
is that the South Vietnam Government 
invited them in. 

There is another salient fact in this 
regard, for the United States had much 
to do, in 1954, with bringing into exist- 
ence the South Vietnam Government 
itself. History will record South Viet- 
nam as being very much our own crea- 
ture. 

But control of the South Vietnam Gov- 
ernment has been passed around within 
the American-financed governing clique 
until its association with U.S. support is 
closer than its association with the peo- 
ple of Vietnam. 

My mail reflects a growing discontent 
of the American people over events not 
only in Asia, but in Africa, South and 
Central America, and in the Mediter- 
ranean. I am satisfied that the foreign 
policy reverses that have led to this dis- 
content are the direct result of a vast 
overcommitment of American interests. 

WORLDWIDE REVIEW OF OUR VITAL INTERESTS 

NEEDED 

We do not have any vital interests any 
more because we have called everything 
vital everywhere. 

We will continue to have reverses, and 
a discontented people, until we refine our 
vital interests, confine them to our mili- 
tary and foreign aid commitments, and 
remove ourselves from those many areas 
of the world where we have no para- 
mount community of interest with the 
local people. 

I speak now not only of Asia. In 
Europe our policy has reached a new 
low when we retaliate against Britain 
for trading with Cuba, but do not re- 
taliate against Spain. Of course, the 
reason for the difference is that Britain 
is such a good friend and ally that we get 
our bases in Britain for practically noth- 
ing. But our military aid to Spain is the 
rental fee for our bases in Spain. So we 
enforce the aid cutoff only against a 
friend because it will have no effect, and 
we fail to enforce it against a broker 
Fig that has something we must pay 

or. 

There once was a famous slogan of 
American foreign policy that said: 

Millions for defense, but not one cent for 
tribute. 


We pay Spain some $30 million a year 
tribute for our bases on Spanish soil, over 
which the American flag is not permitted 
to fly at all, much less together with the 
Spanish flag. Any time the United 
States has any such dependence upon a 
country like Spain, we are in trouble. 

Fortunately, we are not really depend- 
ent upon Spain at all, any more than we 
are really dependent upon Turkey, or 
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Greece, or Iran, or Pakistan, or Indo- 
nesia, or any of the other great bene- 
ficiaries of our military and economic 
aid program. We find some convenience 
in being there, and once the military- 
foreign aid bureaucracy has entrenched 
itself in one of them, it finds new reasons 
to stay and to expand. 

Our so-called presence in these coun- 
tries is one we pay dearly for financially. 
And like Spain, each of them is really 
interested in making the best deal for 
itself at any given time. In recent years, 
U.S. aid has been the best deal they could 
get. But in the future, even more than 
in the past, they are all going to play 
us off against our own rivals, Russia and 
China, and promote their local national 
causes against their neighbors with or 
without our assistance, and Pakistan has 
started it. 

To pursue and enforce with manpower 
as well as money all the interests we 
have designated as vital would quickly 
break the United States. We know that 
we have not really pursued them at all, 
and that is why we have suffered so many 
embarrassments in recent years. If any 
area in the world might once have been 
thought vital to this country, it was 
surely Cuba. Yet we have found that 
having a hostile government in power 
there is not, in itself, a direct threat to 
the security of the United States. When 
Cuba installed Soviet missiles, we found 
ways of coping with that threat without 
having to cope with the existence of the 
Castro government itself. 

Castro and Khrushchev learned, in 
October 1962, that if they make the mis- 
take of following an aggressive course of 
action against the United States, we 
will act promptly in our own national 
self-defense. We will remove that ag- 
gressive threat immediately. It has 
always been U.S. foreign policy to make 
clear to any power in the world that if 
fight we must, fight we will, and that 
any aggressive action against the United 
States will result in our taking whatever 
action by force is necessary to protect 
the integrity of this Nation. That is an 
entirely different thing than to spread 
out very thin, as we are spreading them 
out, American forces throughout the 
world, in areas that are not essential to 
the defense of the United States, and 
doing so on a unilateral basis. 

This is only one example of how the 
realities of our policy conflict with our 
theories of vital interest. Most of the 
world is coming to know that our theories 
are good for cash. But they know we 
could not possibly stand upon all of them. 
They are not so afraid of Communist ag- 
gression any more, either, that they are 
willing to bow to our wishes. 

The world has moved beyond World 
War II. It is beginning to move beyond 
the cold war. When are the foreign and 
military policies of the United States 
going to move beyond World War II and 
the cold war? When will the United 
States develop a foreign and defense 
policy that will recognize that every event 
everywhere is not vital to us, and that 
even if it were, we could not put out 
enough money and manpower to control 
all these events? When will we develop 
a sense of what is vital that we can really 
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stand on and defend, and follow up 
firmly and uniformly? 

That is the foreign policy challenge 
that faces this administration. It is a 
challenge for a post-cold war, missile- 
age international policy. It must take 
into account the breakup of the two dom- 
inant world blocs, and the technologi- 
cal changes that have bypassed the need 
for far-flung bases of the kind that were 
once needed to carry conventional war 
to two continents outside the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Mr. President, in the weeks and 
months ahead, I intend to continue to 
present a point of view in regard to for- 
eign policy which I am satisfied is held 
by increasing millions of Americans and 


‘increasing numbers of Members of Con- 


gress. 

In closing this introduction to a series 
of speeches that I shall make on foreign 
policy in the weeks and months ahead, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Record an editorial 
and two articles published in Navy mag- 
azine for February 1964 to which I re- 
ferred, and which I believe epitomize 
what is wrong with American foreign 
policy. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and articles were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

From Navy magazine, February 1964] 
Nor WHETHER, BUT WHEN? 


For years, farsighted naval officers have 
warned about a power vacuum in the 3,000- 
mile-wide Indian Ocean, the waters of which 
reach many critically important newly inde- 
pendent nations. And the Navy League has 
persistently urged that strong American 
naval forces be assigned to that crucial area. 
One of the key resolutions adopted by the 
national convention of the Navy League at 
San Juan, P.R., last May, reads as follows: 

“Be it resolved by the Navy League of the 
United States, That the U.S. Navy be pro- 
vided with additional modern ships, aircraft, 
and personnel in order that this Nation can 
position and maintain in the Indian Ocean 
a strong, balanced naval force capable of 
deterring or, if necessary, preventing further 
Communist aggression and safeguarding 
freedom and peace in that important region 
of the world.” 

Unhappily, U.S. Government leaders year 
after year either did not the de- 
veloping threat or, if they did, failed to meet 
it. 

The self-liquidating British Empire, be- 
ginning in the late 1940's, granted independ- 
ence to India, Pakistan, Ceylon, and Burma 
and then later to Malaya, Sarawak, North 
Borneo, Singapore, Tanganyika, Zanzibar, 
and Kenya. The subsequent withdrawal of 
large elements of British military and naval 
power from east of Suez made no apparent 
impression on Washington. The Truman 
“cut-’em-to-the-bone” budgets were followed 
by the “massive retaliation” spending policies 
of the Eisenhower era. The Kennedy 
budgets for the Navy at first glance looked 
better than they really were because of what 
preceded them, but when the increased 
threat was considered they did not stand up 
very well either. The United States, it 
seems, regularly spurned the tacit British 
invitation to fill the power vacuum in a stra- 
tegic part of the world. 

MULTIPLYING CRISES 

Even the Chinese Communist invasion of 
India in the autumn of 1962 did not con- 
vince Washington, although units of the U.S. 
Seventh Fleet, which was already spread 
thin in the vast expanse of the Western Pa- 
cific, were dispatched there on an emergency 
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basis. Then last year, the political-military 
situation from one end of the Indian Ocean 
te the other began to deteriorate—and is 
still deteriorating. Consider these develop- 
ments: 

The truce in supposedly neutral Laos was 
broken several times by the Communist 
Pathet Lao, increasing the threat to Thai- 
land and South Vietnam, two of our stanch- 
est allies in the area. 

President Sukarno of Indonesia declared 
he would “crush” the newly created nation 
of Malaysia and made it plain he aims to end 
British and American influence in southeast 
Asia. 

Yemeni rebels who took over their country 
with massive military help from the United 
Arab Republic (Egypt) are fomenting dis- 
orders in Aden, Britain’s key military base 
in the Arabian peninsula, one which helps 
guard her Middle East oil lifeline. 

The Communist Vietcong stepped up their 
guerrilla warfare against South Vietnam. 
(Defense Secretary McNamara, who with 
Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, only last September 
talked in terms of withdrawing our 15,000- 
man military force by the end of next year, 
now concedes that the situation is grave. 
He even hinted to Congress late last month 
that we might have to increase our military 
commitment if South Vietnam is to be saved 
from the Communists.) 

All this bad news finally had an effect on 
Washington. It was agreed that the United 
States should have a naval force in the In- 
dian Ocean—perhaps on a temporary basis 
at first—to be spearheaded by an attack 
carrier. General Taylor visited India and 
Pakistan to tell the leaders of those coun- 
tries what we had in mind. That was last 
fall. 

Since that time there has been more bad 
news. A revolt of pro-Communist black 
Africans, a score or more of whom were 
trained in Castro's Cuba, overthrew the con- 
servative Arab Government of Zanzibar, the 
Indian Ocean spice island which lies off the 
east African coast. Native army units mu- 
tinied in three newly independent east Afri- 
can countries—Tanganyika, Uganda, and 
Kenya, requiring the dispatch of British 
Royal Navy and Marine forces to quell them. 
Finally, Prime Minister Nehru, the only head 
of government India has known since it be- 
came independent in 1947, suffered a stroke. 
What will happen in his struggling country 
of 450 million people when he steps down is 
anybody's guess. 

ACTION OVERDUE 


Despite all this turmoil and unrest and 
the likelihood of more of it in the near 
future, Washington, who requires no one's 
permission to do so, has not even sent a 
naval task force to the area. What is really, 
and obviously, needed, of course, is a per- 
manent Indian Ocean Fleet, including a 
combat-ready Navy-Marine amphibious ele- 
ment. 

The time for talking and parleying has 
ended. We have a real, live four-ocean chal- 
lenge. Let’s meet it. Now. 

From Navy magazine, February 1964] 
OUR STAKE IN SOUTH Asta: INDIAN OCEAN 
AREA CALLED VITAL TO FREE WORLD DEFENSE 


(By Achilles N. Sakell) 


One of the things we Americans discovered 
when we were rudely awakened in 1941 from 
our dream of isolationism was that global 
peace and our national security are indi- 
visible. 

Reluctantly we came to accept the fact 
that aggression anywhere is a threat, how- 
ever disguised or apparently remote, to our 
freedom. We learned that events in one part 
of the world affect every other part. We 
learned that, no matter how remote the fire 
may be, we must help to put it out, lest it 
consume us all. 
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We learned an unforgettable lesson, too— 
that American wealth and productive capac- 
ity has given us power and with that power 
has come world leadership, unsought and 
unwanted. These two lessons have now been 
driven home. They now constitute basic 
premises of American thought. 

LENIN’S PREDICTION 

Another historical fact, of course, is the 
emergence of international communism as 
the one great aggressive threat to the liber- 
ties of mankind. This threat is an integral 
part of the equation which we must solve. 
Some 45 years ago, Lenin said: First we will 
take Eastern Europe, then the masses of 
Asia, then we will surround America, the 
last citadel of capitalism. We won't have to 
attack; she will fall into our lap like an 
overripe fruit.” a 

Coexistence, for any length of time, is un- 
thinkable, Lenin declared. 

Nevertheless, in recent years, Premier 
Khrushchev and other Soviet leaders have 
been speaking of peaceful coexistence with 
a regularity which is almost monotonous. 
But one wonders whether all this is not 
merely tactics or strategy. As we all know, 
the word “tactics” means maneuver designed 
to achieve passing advantage, whereas the 
word “strategy” implies planning for longer 
range results. Tactics are conceived to win 
battles; strategy, to win campaigns. 

As long as we do not have concrete proof 
of a real change of heart in the Kremlin, we 
must remain alert and fully prepared for any 
eventuality. Experience has taught us that 
the only thing that prevents the Communists 
from launching an all-out war of conquest 
is our strength and the strength of our allies 
and our determination to use it to stop 
aggression. 

NAVY READY—TO BE USED 


In this posture of alertness and strength, 
our Navy is in the forefront. Should trou- 
ble come, the fleet can quickly take its sta- 
tion and dominate the sea lanes. Our flat- 
topped islands of the sea, the aircraft car- 
riers, have been providing the floating run- 
ways for the planes which are the eyes and 
the fists of the fleet. Our guided missile 
cruisers such as the U.S.S. Boston and U.S.S. 
Long Beach, with their skilled ‘“missileers,” 
are deterrents to foolhardy enemy action. 
Our slim destroyers knife through the sea- 
Ways and bear the brunt of trouble in peace 
or war. Our attack submarines are always 
ready to fight on or below the seas. And, 
of course, our mighty Polaris submarines. 
the most effective of the Nation’s deterrent 
striking forces, remain hidden and poised to 
deliver overwhelming destruction on any 
nuclear attacker. 

Strategically, south Asia is of great sig- 
nificance. Beginning as it does at the south- 
ern end of the Near East, just south of the 
Suez Canal, it constitutes part of the ful- 
crum of three continents. Despite the de- 
velopment of the air age, the Suez Canal 
remains one of the world’s key waterways 
because it enables the great Western naval 
powers to shift large bodies of troops with 
great saving of time from the West to the 
orient and vice versa. 

The Near East is a most important piece 
of the earth's crust, lying athwart the air, 
land, and sea crossroads of three conti- 
nents. Even its vast deserts and barren 
wastes of lava and limestone are strategically 
important. They have historically consti- 
tuted one of the greatest natural defensive 
areas in the world. Rommel and Montgom- 
ery were only the last generals to have dis- 
covered how difficult it is to pursue the en- 
emy into the desert. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF OIL 
The 250-mile strip of the Arabian Penin- 
sula bordering the Persian Gulf contains oil 
in the most prolific quantities yet found in 
the world. That area is considered to have 
reserves equal to those of the entire United 
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States. It is true that we in the United 
States do not need that oil. But our NATO 
allies are in desperate need of it. We can- 
not look at the big picture of world oil re- 
sources and needs solely in terms of our own 
direct requirements at this immediate point 
of time. As standard bearers of freedom, we 
have to take the broader view of the needs 
and availabilities of the whole free world. 

The strategic importance of that pivotal 
area was clearly demonstrated during the 
past two World Wars. The Soviet Union’s 
intention of dominating the Near East is 
abundantly clear. This historic goal of Rus- 
sian foreign policy was expressly stated in 
documents published relating to the nego- 
tiations between Nazi Germany and the So- 
viet Union in 1940. 

It is evident today in the efforts of the 
Soviet Union to play on the nationalistic 
aspirations of peoples and to stir up animos- 
ity and hatred toward the free nations of the 
West. It is evident in the many Soviet 
“technicians” in Yemen, across from Eritrea, 
working on airports, roads, and harbors. It 
is evident in Soviet attempts to achieve 
ascendancy in Somalia on the African horn. 
It is evident, too, in the pro-Communist 
forces which recently took over by force 
and violence the Government of newly inde- 
pendent Zanzibar, an import spice island 
in the Indian Ocean off east Africa. These 
and other signs of the times farther east 
point up the validity of Field Marshal Vis- 
count Montgomery's assertion that the cen- 
ter of turbulence in the cold war has shifted 
to east of Suez.” 

Soviet geographers today think that the 
Indian Ocean may exceed the North Atlantic 
in importance toward the end of the century. 
According to this school of thought, he who 
controls the seagates and the coastlands of 
the Indian Ocean, will control a large part 
of the heartland of Eurasia, in which, in 
Sir Harold Mackinder's geopolitical thinking, 
lies the key to world control. 


THIS IS SOUTH ASIA 


The length of the Indian Ocean’s sealanes 
is approximately 3,000 miles extending from 
due south of Iran to the Straits of Singapore. 
The land mass whose shores are washed by 
this huge body of water is known as south 
Asia. Lying along the southern rim of So- 
yiet Central Asia, with a portion of it jutting 
out into the Indian Ocean as a huge penin- 
sula, this land mass constitutes a subconti- 
nent of 1.9 million square miles. It con- 
tains five sovereign and independent nations: 
Afghanistan, Ceylon, India, Nepal, and Pak- 
istan. Within the borders of these countries 
live more than 575 million people, almost 
one-fifth of the world's population. 

Along the northern rim of the subconti- 
nent the mountain ranges of Central Asia 
form the borders between south Asia and the 
U.S.S.R., Red China, and Communist-dom- 
inated Tibet. Afghanistan, the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir, India, Nepal, and the 
two small States of Sikkim (in effect a pro- 
tectorate of India) and Bhutan (almost, but 
not quite independent in status) border di- 
rectly on Communist territory. 

The colonial experience is one of the very 
important factors underlying the prevailing 
attitude of neutralism in this area. Only 
Pakistan is in a formal alliance with the 
West; the other nations prefer to avoid 
alinement with any bloc. Unfortunately 
the relations of the nations of south Asia 
with one another have been troubled by a 
number of disputes and problems. A num- 
ber of these problems came into existence as 
a consequence of the partitioning of British 
India into the independent nations of India 
and Pakistan. The state of Jammu and 
Kashmir continue to be a bone of contention 
between the two larger nations. 


COMPLICATIONS FOR UNITED STATES 


And despite our friendship for both India 
and Pakistan and our position of strict im- 
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partiality, the disagreements between these 
two have tended to complicate American re- 
lations with them. Since Pakistan is a 
member of both SEATO (Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization) and CENTO (Central 
Treaty Organization—formerly the Baghdad 
Pact), the United States has granted mili- 
tary and economic assistance to enable Pak- 
istan to fulfill its defensive obligations as a 
member of these alliances. 

Our agreements with Pakistan stipulate” 
that our military aid be used only for de- 
fensive p Nevertheless, India has 
regarded this aid with suspicion, fearing that 
American arms might be used against her. 
When Red China subsequently attacked and 
violated India’s northern borders in a short- 
lived and limited war, the United States 
rushed arms and aircraft to help India stop 
the aggressors. It was then Pakistan’s turn 
to become suspicious. 

Considerable progress, however, has been 
made toward settling various matters at is- 
sue between Pakistan and India, and the 
United States is hopeful that the relation- 
ships of these two great south Asian nations 
will be improved in the future. 

Relations between Afghanistan and Paki- 
stan have been strained over the status of 
the Pathan tribes inhabiting the mountain- 
ous areas on either side of the Afghan- 
Pakistan border; and the question of the 
status of the Indian Tamils who have set-. 
tled in Ceylon is a problem of long standing 
between India and Ceylon. d 


A TEST FOR THE WEST 


In the matter of all these issues and differ- 
ences between various nations of south Asia, 
the United States has maintained an im- 
partial position, seeking to encourage the 
peaceful settlement of their disputes. 

South Asia contains vast amounts of im- 
portant raw materials and has great un- 
tapped production potential. But more im- 
portant than its potential power or its 
strategic position is the fact that south Asia 
is a testing ground for the free world. In 
this area it will be determined whether na- 
tions can surmount tremendous economic 
and social problems without resorting to the 
authoritarian system of Communist slavery. 

The United States is engaged in a mutually 
profitable two-way trade with south Asia. 
The total value of this trade in 1960 
amounted to more than $850 million. In 
south Asia there are important markets for 
our agricultural products—wheat, rice, oll- 
seeds, tobacco, and raw cotton. We sell to 
these nations substantial quantities of ma- 
chinery, farm equipment, vehicles, iron and 
steelmill products, and finished textiles. From 
south Asia we import such important com- 
modities as "manganese, mica, jute, shellac, 
and crude rubber. Large quantities of our 
tea and spices also come from this area. 
And as the economic development of these 
nations advances, our trade with them will 
be increased to our mutual advantage. 


SOVIET INFILTRATION 


The United States has therefore been ex- 
tending economic and technical aid to the 
nations of south Asia to promote the devel- 
opment of their economies and to help (1) 
create the conditions in which freedom can 
flourish and (2) eradicate the conditions 
which are conducive to the spreading of 
Communist totalitarianism, 

In south Asia, as in other parts of the 
world, the Soviet Union has been extending 
Trojan horse economic assistance adminis- 
tered by thousands of experts“ and agents 
whose primary purpose, of course, is infiltra- 
tion and subversion. 

The south Asian nations, however, know 
that their interests and our own coincide 
with respect to their desire to remain inde- 
pendent. Indeed we want them to become 
strong and to remain independent so that 
they can work out the economic and politi- 
cal institutions which can best satisfy their 
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own aspirations. If these people were to be 
successfully wooed by the Communists, the 
Middle East and south Asia would become 
a strategic weakness in the common defense. 
Because the area is so important in the 
structure of the free world, we are interested 
in the preservation of peace and stability 
there. In President Johnson's 
words: “This Nation will keep its commit- 
ments from South Vietnam to West Berlin.” 


NITZE SEES “VACUUM” IN INDIAN OCEAN 


Secretary of the Navy Paul H. Nitze, going 
beyond any previous high civilian official in 
the Department, says that there is “evidence 
of a power vacuum” in the Indian Ocean 
area and indicates he believes the Navy 
should fill it. 

Speaking to an audience of Navy and Ma- 
rine officers stationed in the Washington 
area on January 9, Mr. Nitze declared: 

“Today, we have the challenge of determin- 
ing whether it is feasible and possible to 
acquire base rights to support permanent 
or temporary deployment in that area. H 
it is possible, then we must learn what these 
facilities should be. We have the opportun- 
ity, and the associated problems, of estab- 
Ushing in conjunction with Cincstrike 
(commander in chief, Strike Command) 
and the State Department, a proper rela- 
tionship between either a permanent or tem- 

naval force in that area and the 
countries adjacent thereto. 

“There are evidences of a power vacuum 
in that section of the world. The mecha- 
nism in which the regional association and 
stability in this area may come about, based 
on the concept of mutual support, could well 
be through the stationing of a U.S. attack 
carrier task force and its supporting struc- 
ture in the area.” 


From Navy magazine, February 1964] 
PAKISTAN JOINS UNITED STATES, BRITAIN, AND 
IRAN IN CENTO NAVAL EXERCISES 
(By Desmond Wettern) 

Late last year, more than 40 ships from 
4 nations assembled at Karachi, Paki- 
stan, at the start of the biggest exercise yet 
organized by the Central Treaty Organiza- 
tion. Spearheading the force were the 
American ASW carrier U.S.S. Esser and the 
British carrier H.M.S. Ark Royal. 

The exercise was divided into three phases, 
the first two being devoted to such things 
as communications and weapon training. 
But the third was, from the point of view 
of the outside observer, the most interesting 
since it involved tactics. The basic aim was 
to sail two convoys on a roughly westerly 
course from Karachi. During this time the 
convoys were subjected to attacks by shore- 
based aircraft of the Pakistani Air Force, 
Turkish Air Force fighters and British and 
American submarines. 


IRANIANS PARTICIPATE 


The Pakistan cruiser Babur assumed a 
long-range missile capability and provided 
an ever-present surface threat. The task 
of eliminating her fell to Sea Vixon all- 
weather fighters from Ark Royal and later to 
American, British and Pakistani destroyers. 

While this exercise was going on another 
was taking place along the West Pakistani 
coast involving minesweepers of the British, 
Pakistani, and Iranian Navies. The sweeping 
operations gave the small Iranian Navy the 
chance to participate. 

In addition the ASW air support from 
Esser and Ark Royal, the Royal Air Force 
provided Maritime Air Patrol aircraft which 
fiew from Aden to the Pakistani Air Force 
Base outside Karachi. 

As is inevitable in exercises of this kind, 
there had to be a measure of unreality. The 
Essex and Ark Royal would not, for example, 
have operated within range of shore-based 
fighters. Nevertheless, Pakistani F-86’s and 
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B-57 Canberras showed that operations 
against ships at sea presented them with no 
major problems and the Combat Air Patrol 
Scimitar fighters from Ark Royal often had 
their hands full. 


PAKISTANI IN CHARGE 


But the classic mobility and surprise ele- 
ments of seapower were demonstrated early 
in the exercise’s tactical phase when Sea 
Vixen aircraft from Ark Royal made a highly 
successful strike against Karachi and “de- 
stroyed” large numbers of Pakistani Air Force 
aircraft on the ground. 

Overall command of the exercise was in 
the hands of Vice Admiral Khan, command- 
er in chief of the Pakistani Navy. Tactical 
command at sea was exercised by Rear Adm. 
John Scotland, R.N., flying his flag in Ark 
Royal. Among some Visitors to the ships 
was Adm. James Russell, U.S. Navy, NATO’s 
commander in chief, Southern Europe. 

In any peacetime exercise it is very difi- 
cult to compute losses,“ but there is little 
doubt that Esser was severely damaged by 
submarine torpedoes and Ark Royal was hit 
by air attacks On the other hand, Babur 
had her “missile capability” crippled by air 
attacks early in the exercise. 

On completion of the exercise the various 
ships assembled at Karachi for a washup“ 
conference. This gave the ship’s company 
of Ark Royal a chance to entertain about 
1,500 officers and men from Essez at a concert 
party on the carrier’s flight deck. 


THE POLITICAL INTEREST 


Politically, the exercise was of great inter- 
est in view of the large Pakistani contribu- 
tion. This consisted of their only cruiser, the 
Babur, five or six frigates and destroyers and 
a number of minesweepers. This amounted 
to the great bulk of their navy. 

Admiral Khan and the P.N. as a whole un- 
doubtedly could have been susceptible to 
charges that they were allowing themselves 
to be diverted from the forces’ apparent 
responsibility—namely preparing against an 
attack from India. For no matter how un- 
likely this may seem to British or American 
eyes, there is no doubt that even the most 
responsible of Pakistanis believe that an 
attack by India is, at some time, inevitable. 
There is little doubt that such a view is one 
to which even the President himself sub- 
scribes judging by the size of the country’s 
military effort in relation to her economy. 

There is also the additional factor that 
Pakistan must retain good relationships with 
other nations in the Afro-Asian bloc. 
Clearly, cooperating too closely with Britain, 
especially, and the United States could lay 
Pakistan open to criticism in some more 
warped nationalistic minds that she was a 
“neo-colonialist and imperialist stooge.” 

PAKISTAN PRESS MUM 

Accordingly, the important Pakistani con- 
tribution to the exercise was a sign of the 
nation’s leaders’ continuing confidence in the 
United States and Britain and in the validity 
of CENTO as a bulwark against aggression. 

Nevertheless, there was a considerable de- 
gree of sensitivity about the exercise in offi- 
cial circles ashore. There was an almost 
total blackout of news about it in the Paki- 
stan press. 

On the other hand, every help was given 
to visiting United States and British per- 
sonnel sightseeing in Karachi. Pakistani 
naval officers whom the writer met were in- 
tensely proud of their connections with the 
Royal Navy even though the more junior 
officers had not served in the old Royal 
Indian Navy before independence and there- 
fore had had far fewer contacts with the 
Royal Navy. The smartness of Pakistan's 
rather elderly ships aroused some very favor- 
able comments from senior British officers. 

But perhaps above all, Midlink VI demon- 
strated to not only peoples within the bor- 
ders of CENTO member nations but to those 
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outside, particularly in the troubled Middle 
East, that the alliance is no paper tiger 
and that at least from a military viewpoint 
it is of great significance. 

Compared to NATO, CENTO is more re- 
mote in the minds of most Britons and 
Americans. However, its importance as a 
stabilizing factor in an area where some rela- 
tively minor trouble could trigger off a major 
conflict cannot be minimized. There is no 
question that it is in the West's interest to 
see that the alliance is not only maintained, 
but that it is strengthened whenever and 
wherever possible. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I cannot say that I 
agree with everything the Senator from 
Oregon said, but I agree with a great 
portion of it. I should like to return to 
that part of his speech in which he was 
discussing Pakistan particularly, and ask 
him a question. 

What is the Senator’s opinion as to 
what would occur if even now—which is 
perhaps 2 or 3 weeks too late, or per- 
haps even more than that—we should 
suddenly say to Pakistan: “If this is the 
way you wish to play the ball game, 
play it. We will stop our aid at this 
point.” 

Mr. MORSE. That is exactly the point 
Imade. That was my position all along. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I realize that, but what 
is the Senator's understanding as to 
what would happen at that point? 

Mr. MORSE. I think Pakistan would 
change its foreign policy. 

Mr. ALLOTT. That is the point I 
wanted the Senator to bring out. We 
seem to be engaged in running in an in- 
terminable cycle, like a dog chasing its 
tail. We continue to pour money into 
those countries. The more money we 
pour into them, the more the people in 
those countries insist that they have a 
right—and I have heard members of for- 
eign parliaments and members of the 
cabinets of foreign countries say this—to 
share in the prosperity and the goods of 
America. 

Does the Senator agree—I am sure he 
does, because I recall that he spoke a 
little on the foreign aid bill last fall—that 
if we were to shut down, and start a pol- 
icy of shutting down, on countries that 
are flaunting in our face their flirtation 
with the Communist bloc day after day, 
as a result of that policy, we would very 
quickly force them into a situation in 
which they would have to change their 
foreign policy and stop that flirtation? 

Mr. MORSE. They would either have 
to do that or go it alone; and anytime 
they wish to go it alone, “Godspeed” is 
my answer. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Has the Senator any 
idea that if we should pursue such a 
policy of helping countries which show 
they have a genuine interest in develop- 
ing a representative form of govern- 
ment, and helping to raise the standards 
of living of their people—a policy of help- 
ing them, and them alone—Russia and 
China together could not begin to carry 
the burden which the rest of the world 
would want to put on them? 

Mr. MORSE. That is my case. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield the floor. 


1964 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1964—THE 
COTTON AND WHEAT PROGRAM 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 6196) to encourage in- 
creased consumption of cotton (and 
wheat) to maintain the income of cotton 
producers to provide a special research 
program designed to lower costs of pro- 
duction, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER] be added to the list of cosponsors 
of amendment No. 434, which now is 
under consideration. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Intyre in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 
pending amendment is a relatively 
moderate one. Of course, within the 
ranks of the cattlemen, there are those 
who would favor being so extreme as to 
advocate the shutting off of all imports; 
but obviously that would not be a reason- 
able course. Some would prefer the level 
of 1960; others would prefer a good deal 
more. Of course, the State Department 
has proposed a good deal more. 

The pending amendment would permit 
the importation of approximately 540 
million pounds of chilled, frozen, and 
fresh beef. 

To give some idea of the magnitude of 
the amendment, I point out that the im- 
portations of these products in 1960 
amounted to approximately 414 million 
pounds. 

Other proposals have been made. 
Proposed legislation previously intro- 
duced by my colleague from Nebraska 
(Mr. Curtis], and now pending in the 
Senate Finance Committee, would im- 
pose an increased tariff on all imports 
above the levels in 1957. That year was 
before the big increase in beef imports 
started 


There is no quarrel on my part with 
either the bill introduced by my colleague 
[Mr. Curtis] or the recommendation of 
the National Livestock Feeders or those 
of any of the other organizations. My 
amendment was deliberately drawn up 
in moderate terms, so the Senate would 
be assured that the action we favor would 
not be at all extreme and would not 
represent disruption of established trade 
channels. Under the amendment the 
imports would still be permitted at a 
level higher than any year prior to 1961. 
It is hard to see how imports at that level 
could correctly be called unduly restric- 
tive or a barrier to trade. 

Mr. President, up until now I have been 
describing the contents and the provi- 
sions of the amendment which I am 
advocating, and also the facts as to the 
levels of imports which would result if 
the amendment should become effective 
as law. 

I should now like to speak somewhat 
of the background of the amendment, to 
indicate the urgency and the seriousness 
of the situation which is faced not only 
by the cattle raiser, the cattle feeder, the 
farmer and the farm industry, but all 
related activities and our entire national 
economy. 

Farm income particularly is continu- 
ing to take a beating. Last November 
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sessions were held of the 41st annual Na- 
tional Agricultural Outlook Conference. 
It was disclosed there that the estimate 
as of that time for realized net farm in- 
come for 1963 was about 3 percent below 
the 1962 figure. At that conference it 
was also predicted that the realized.net 
farm income for 1964 would be about 5 
percent below the 1963 figure. Putting 
that into dollars is very simple. In 1962 
the realized net farm income was $12.6 
billion. 

The reduction amounts to about $1 bil- 
lion—from about $12.6 billion to $11.6 
billion—within that. very short 2-year 
period. 

Mr.LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Why is that reduc- 
tion in income occurring? The Senator 
undoubtedly will reach that point later, 
but I thought I would like to ask the ques- 
tion at this time. 

Mr. HRUSKA. By sheer coincidence 
or otherwise, it happens that the next 
topic in my speech is entitled, The Major 
Factor of Farm Income Reduction Is the 
Collapse of Cattle Prices.” With the 
Senator’s permission, I shall discuss that 
subject. I am very grateful for his pres- 
ence and attention to the explanation of 
the amendment. 

Beef cattle are the backbone of Amer- 
ican agriculture. The most recent agri- 
cultural census found that out of 4 mil- 
lion farms, more than 2½ million had 
cattle and calves. They used about 1 
billion acres of land for pasture and 
grazing purposes, and they consumed 
more than 70 percent of the total ton- 
nage of our harvested crops. 

In 1958 the cash return to producers 
from cattle and calves was higher than 
the combined total of sales for all of our 
so-called six basic crops—wheat, corn, 
cotton, tobacco, rice, and pednuts. The 
overall cash receipts from all farm mar- 
ketings for 1963 were about $36.25 
billion. 

The receipts coming from livestock and 
poultry were $19 billion, showing the 
immensity of the income from this 
source. 

From cattle and calves alone, cash 
receipts are placed at about $7.8 billion 
for the Nation. My State of Nebraska, 
for example, has about $550 million from 
that source. 

It takes no imagination whatsoever 
to realize that when the cattle market 
gets sick, as sick as it has become in 
these last 15 months, the entire agri- 
cultural picture is very badly and ad- 
versely affected. 

Scarcely a sector of the 50 States 
escapes such disastrous blows as are 
visited by the crushing drop in the price 
of cattle. Those areas not affected di- 
rectly feel the heavy hand of that 
shriveled income and the increase in 
farm sales and bankruptcies, because of 
the lessened market for products which 
they either grow or manufacture for the 
benefit of the cattle industry and its 
related activities. 

The catte market collapse and the im- 
port of cattle, beef, and veal products 
and other livestock products is not a 
problem solely of the cattle producer and 
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cattle feeder; nor even of the meat pack- 
ing house; nor even of the packinghouse 
employees. It is a part of the general 
agricultural problem. It is a national 
problem. Few cattlemen realized a profit 
in 1963. The 1964 outlook is no better, 
possibly worse. After all, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture predicts a 5 percent 
further drop in realized net farm in- 
coe as this Senator has already pointed 
out. 

The entire situation poses a serious 
threat to the economy of the cattle in- 
dustry States—which means most of the 
United States. i 


COLLAPSE OF CATTLE PRICES 


Cattle prices today are almost down to 
what they were in OPA days of 1946, and 
that is pretty low. 

They started their drastic drop about 
15 months ago. 

This past year has been one of great 
disaster for American stockmen. The 
year 1963 will long be known as the black 


‘year for them. 


Cattle prices have fallen 25 to 30 per- 
cent during these past 15 months. for 
example, slaughter steers in Omaha, all 
grades, were $27.72 per hundred in No- 
vember 1962; during the last week re- 
ported by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the week ended February 20, they 
averaged $19.88 per hundred. This is a 
decline of 28 percent. 

In Chicago it was very much the same 
story. Slaughter steers in Chicago in 
November 1962 averaged $29.89 per hun- 
dred; by the latest report, they averaged 
only $20.92. This was a fall of over 30 
percent. 

IMPORTS OF BEEF AND VEAL ARE CHIEF CAUSE OF 
CATTLE PRICE COLLAPSE 

The general consensus as of now ad- 
mits of no other conclusion but that the 
high volume of imports is the chief cause 
of the collapse of the cattle market. 

This was not always so. Up until very, 
very recently it was the official position 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, and of 
the administration generally, that these 
imports had little, if any, impact on the 
cattle market. This statement will deal 
with this position more in detail a little 
later. 

As of now, however, the following 
points can be cited as proof of the prop- 
osition that imports are extremely harm- 
ful generally, and constitute the chief 
cause for the collapse of the cattle mar- 
ket, and the most stubborn factor in pre- 
venting a recovery thereof: 

First. The Secretary of Agriculture 
now declares that imports are harmful 
and must be dealt with. 

Second. The administration, through 
its State Department and Agriculture 
Department, has been busily engaged in 
reaching agreements with exporting 
countries having for their declared ob- 
jective the reduction of beef and veal 
imports. 

Third. There is virtual unanimity 
among the cattlemen’s associations that 
imports are the heavy and chief cause 
of the bedeviled cattle market—the Na- 
tional Livestock Feeders’ Association, the 
American National Cattlemens Associa- 
tion, the National Milk Producers Asso- 
ciation, and on down the line. 
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Fourth. Public opinion and political 
pressures have built up to a point which 
have forced the administration not only 
to a recognition of the problem and the 
agreements with New Zealand, Australia, 
and Ireland; but have induced the De- 
partment of Agriculture to announce 
that it plans to engage in an extensive 
beef buying program to bolster the 
market. 


ASK THE BANKER 


One way to understand the impact 
from imports is to realize that the cattle 
industry embraces many activities. Of 
course, the focal point is the rais- 
ing, feeding, and marketing of cattle. 
Nevertheless, they must be fed, with feed 
grains and supplements manufactured 
and transported by a collateral industry; 
they must be transported either by rail or 
by truck, an activity which reaches into 
monumental proportions; they must be 
packed, processed, and distributed as 
merchandise, and of course the meat- 
packing industry of the Nation is one of 
the marvels of the present world’s busi- 
ness activities. 

In these processes, the role of the bank- 
er is important, because it is he who fi- 
nances many of these operations, but 
particularly the cattle raiser and the 
cattle feeder. 

The Omaha National Bank takes pride 
in the fact that it lends more money on 
cattle than any other U.S. financial in- 
stitution. Its vice president, John M. 
Shonsey, is considered an expert in that 
field of agricultural finance. Here is 
what he said recently on the subject we 
are discussing: 

I blame beef imports. They have knocked 
down prices—at least they have been the ma- 
jor contributing factor. 

The situation is critical for the farmer- 
feeder. He has lost a good part of the work- 
ing capital he accumulated during the past 5 
years. To restore this working capital, he 
has had to increase the mortgage on his 
farm—to run up a heavy debt. 

A continued downtrend will force many 
feeders out of business because they will not 
have any operating capital or any credit. 

Because of the large numbers of cattle in 
the United States, continued large volume 
imports will mean, for those able to stay in 
business, a substantially reduced standard 


of living. They will buy less and they will 
pay less in taxes. 


Mr. Shonsey concluded his observa- 
tions on this subject in this way: 

The industry is in serious trouble because 
of beef imports. There have always been 
cycles, ups and downs, but the industry has 
always ‘recovered, responding to the law of 
supply and demand—up to now. 

The industry could still operate under the 
law of supply and demand provided the Gov- 
ernment didn’t allow—and encourage—big 
imports of beef. 


Most of the State cattlemen’s associa- 
tions have been very actively engaged in 
analyzing and appraising the impact of 
imports. 

A presentation was made by the Cali- 
fornia Cattlemen’s Association to the 
Tariff Commission in December 1963. 
As I remember, the sessions of the Tariff 
Commission were held for the purpose of 
determining whether there should be a 
reduction of 1½ cents a pound in the 
present 3-cent import duty levied on beef 
and veal imports, for the purpose of plac- 
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ing that. reduction on the bargaining 
table during the negotiations next May 
at the sessions to be held on the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

The California Cattlemen’s Association 
showing to the Tariff Commission in 
December of 1963, opposing the proposal, 
included this statement: 

Economic analysis and contacts in the 
meat trade indicate that imported beef used 
for manufacturing purposes has depressed 
cow prices from $3 to $4 per 100 pounds. The 
rising volume of imports is also having a 
significant price-depressing effect on fed beef 
prices as well as slaughter and feeder cattle 
prices throughout the industry. An increas- 
ing percentage of imported boneless beef is 
being used in ground form for such beef 
block products as hamburger, and, as such, 
is being sold in direct competition with U.S. 
fresh beef. 


On the subject of cow slaughter, the 
California association went on to say: 

During the present expansion of the cattle 
cycle, a large part of the cow slaughter in 
the Nation has been from culling the dairy 
herd. The Department of Agriculture in its 
November 1963 livestock and meat situation 
report points out that in order to move as 
many heifers as possible through feedlots 
and still increase the basic cow herd, a 
small number of cows have been slaughtered 
in the past several years. This has increased 
the average age of the cow herd and points 
toward increasing cow slaughter in the next 
couple of years. The Department’s report 
points out further that the prices of cows 
in 1964 will depend on imports of beef as well 
as domestic cow slaughter. 


It is in the area of cow beef that the 
beef imports most directly compete, that 
is—in the category usually referred to 
as the canners and cutters beef—the 
block beef. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I sup- 
port the amendment of the Senator from 
Nebraska, which would limit the im- 
ports of beef and veal. 

I have been concerned for some time 
over the decline in beef prices. In Jan- 
uary of 1963, I joined several other Sen- 
ators in sponsoring S. 557 with the pur- 
pose of reaching an equitable solution 
which would take into consideration the 
interests of domestic producers, foreign 
producers, and consumers. That bill 
would place increased tariffs on im- 
ports of beef and veal above the average 
imports during the same period that 
this amendment proposes. Those of us 
who are close to the cattle industry have 
been very much aware that the problem 
of low prices is aggravated by increasing 
imports despite the Secretary of Agri- 
culture’s denials that this is true. Amer- 
ica’s cattlemen feel that they have been 
given some bum steers which have de- 
pressed their industry. 

Of course, cattlemen recognize that 
increases in domestic production will 
help to soften prices. But they are will- 
ing to accept that risk; they have been 
through the cattle cycle before. They 
know that prices fluctuate in response to 
supply and demand and they try to ad- 
just their operations to these determi- 
nants of price. This they are willing to 
accept as part of the risk in the produc- 
tion of cattle. 

They have not suggested that the Gov- 
ernment peg or support or subsidize their 
prices in any way. In fact, it is a mat- 
ter of pride to the industry that they 
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are able to adjust to changing conditions 
without crying to the Government as so 
many other agricultural producers have 
done. But when they see the equivalent 
of 3 to 4 million head of cattle being im- 
ported at prices below those at which 
they can produce, then they are under- 
standably disturbed. 

Imports of beef and veal in 1963 
reached the record level of about 1.8 bil- 
lion pounds, more than eight times the 
imports of 8 years earlier. Not only are 
beef and veal imports rising at an alarm- 
ing rate, but they are making up an ever 
greater proportion of the total beef mar- 
ket in this country. Eight years ago, 
imports accounted for about 1.6 percent 
of domestic production. Last year this 
rose to about 11 percent. 

To say that this tremendous increase 
has had little if any adverse affect on 
domestic prices is simply not correct. It 
is true that most of the imported beef 
is of standard or utility grade, used pri- 
marily for such products as hamburger, 
sausage, and prepared lunch meats. 
However, it still competes directly with 
both the cow beef and the choice beef 
markets because beef is its own greatest 
competitor. An increase in supply of 
any type of beef that results in a de- 
crease in price causes downward pressure 
on all other beef prices. Import com- 
petition with cow beef is obvious. Com- 
petition with high grade beef results 
from the fact that about 25 percent of 
a choice steer is used for exactly the same 
products as is imported beef. 

There is also an indication that cattle- 
men have been less severe in culling old 
cows from their herds than would have 
been the case if prices for cows had been 
greater. Instead of being culled and 
sold for a significantly lower price, many 
cows have been retained for another 
year in the hope that they may produce 
another $100 calf. The result has been 
more calves, which has in turn contrib- 
uted to an increase in herd size and ulti- 
mately the supply of both choice and 
lower grade beef. 

I do not desire to take the time to dis- 
cuss all of the ramifications of the de- 
cline in beef prices. I think it goes 
without saying that whenever any seg- 
ment of the economy suffers all partici- 
pate to a greater or lesser degree. There 
is less employment, income in cattle 
producing areas is less, and smaller ag- 
gregate purchases of all consumer and 
capital items will follow. 

In Utah, the cattle industry is an im- 
portant part of the State’s economy. 
More than half of Utah’s counties have 
greater dependency on the income re- 
sulting from the production of beef than 
any other economic activity. In sev- 
eral counties, beef production along with 
the secondary service industries which it 
supports represents almost the total 
economy of the area. 

The margin of profit in Utah cattle 
production is small even in relatively 
good times and the decline in prices over 
the past 10 years has been sufficient to 
change what otherwise have been profit- 
able operations into losing propositions. 
Whole areas have been depressed as mil- 
lions of dollars of income have been 
lost. 
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In the light of this, it would have been 
reasonable to expect the cattlemen 
throughout the country to demand tight 
import restrictions. This however, has 
not been the case. Livestock producers 
realize that there is a need for inter- 
national trade and they know that trade 
is a two-way street. They have not 
sought unreasonable advantages. 

Early in January of this year, 1 year 
after S. 557 had been introduced, the 
Department of Agriculture held a brief- 
ing on the problem of beef imports. This 
indicated that the Department realized 
there was a problem. It was stated at 
the outset that the meeting had been 
called to discuss the problem and seek 
suggestions that might aid in develop- 
ing suitable solutions. However, when 
the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Simpson] made a suggestion which did 
not agree with the Department’s pre- 
established attitudes, he was accused of 
partisanship and it was claimed that he 
was simply trying for headlines. Repre- 
sentatives from the Department of Agri- 
culture emphatically said that nothing 
should be done which would in any way 
affect the negotiations then underway 
with New Zealand and Australia on the 
question of voluntary import quotas. 

The negotiations have now been com- 
pleted and the results are disappointing, 
to say the least. Most cattlemen feel 
that the net result is a sellout by the 
Department of State. There is to be 
no reasonable decrease in imports; in- 
deed foreign suppliers are guaranteed 
the record imports which they have had 
in the past 2 years plus a suggested an- 
nual increase equal to more than the 
estimated annual increase in beef de- 
mand in this country—3.7 versus 3. 

This is a blow to the domestic pro- 
ducers who had hoped that an attempt 
would be made to reduce imports to the 
average of the 1958-62 period. This 
would not have been an unreasonably 
low figure, since beef imports during that 
period were about 6.7 percent of our do- 
mestic production and up significantly 
from the 1.6 percent in 1958. However, 
the negotiations produced a complete 
victory for Australia, whose imports into 
this country have increased until they 
are 29 times what they were only 5 years 
ago. 

The increase for New Zealand, though 
much smaller, has also been significant. 
An agreement on similar terms has also 
been made with Ireland. 

Because of the totally unsatisfactory 
action taken by the State Department, 
legislative action is necessary. The 
amendment which is being offered does 
not limit imports unreasonably, but 
would give our domestic producers some 
assurance that their market will not 
continue to be eroded by low-priced im- 
ports. The legislation also makes a rea- 
sonable allowance for population growth 
so that foreign producers can share in 
an increasing market. However, it does 
not allow for an increase commensurate 
with the expected rising demand for 
beef, and rightly so. If American pro- 
ducers and processors can devise ways 
of increasing the use of their products 
by the public, they are entitled to enjoy 
the results of these efforts. Thus, the 
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increase allowed for foreign imports is 
based on population increases rather 
than rising beef consumption. 

I urge that the Senate recognize the 
serious problems that our domestic beef 
producers are facing and accept this 
amendment. As I said, producers do not 
desire the Government to undertake a 
purchase, subsidy, and storage program. 
That such programs haye not been suc- 
cessful is evident from the situation we 
now face with respect to cotton and 
wheat. 

Cattle producers ask only that the 
Government maintains a suitable envi- 
ronment in which they can operate their 
own industry. This amendment would 
help maintain that environment at no 
cost to the Government, and I urge its 
adoption. I certainly intend to support 
it. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I am 
grateful to the Senator from Utah for 
the very sage and fine analysis he has 
made of the problem now before the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I wish 
to address myself to the same proposition 
as the one in the focus of the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nebraska; 
namely, the question of meat imports. 

Needless to say, this question is one of 
paramount importance in my part of the 
Nation. A very large percentage of the 
entire agricultural activity in Wyoming 
is concentrated in the livestock business. 
One of the largest economic units in the 
State is agriculture—one-fourth of the 
gross income—and approximately 80 per- 
cent of this is derived from livestock 
itself. Therefore, the viability of Wyo- 
ming’s economy and, indeed, its stability 
and prosperity, are to a large measure 
dependent on what happens in the live- 
stock pricing and marketing fields. 

Mr. President, whenever this body at- 
tempts to broaden the scope of the meas- 
ure before it by the addition of an 
amendment to achieve more than was 
proposed in the original bill, it is argued 
that the purpose of the original bill would 
thereby be obscured and the achieve- 
ment of its purpose would thereby be im- 
peded. I am aware of that argument in 
connection with the amendment of the 
Senator from Nebraska and I am sure 
that there have been instances in the 
past of unwise additions by means of 
amendments to other bills. However, I 
am equally aware of the importance of 
having this amendment either rise or 
fall on the basis of its own merits. 

I believe the pending amendment, 
which restricts the imports of beef, veal, 
lamb, and mutton, is both timely and 
appropriately before this body at the 
time when it is considering the pending 
bill. 

As a cosponsor of the Hruska amend- 
ment, I advance two principal reasons 
why the amendment should be consid- 
ered in connection with the pending bill. 
The first is that we anticipate considera- 
tion of the civil rights bill by the Senate 
in a short time, and the consideration of 
that measure by the Senate may take 
several weeks or perhaps even months 
of debate. It seems to me that in that 
interval of time, even greater jeopardy 
would confront the American beef, lamb, 
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and mutton producers, who could not 
wait that long to receive some help or 
redress of a very grievous situation. 
They cannot long endure the ruinous 
prices they are now receiving for their 
meat—a consequence, in large part, of 
the sudden upsurge in the imports of 
meat. I am quite sure that if those in 
the industry were forced to wait for the 
length of time it will take the Senate 
to act on the civil rights question, many 
of the meat producers, particularly the 
small ones, would find their problems 
solved in one quick package; namely, 
liquidation. I am sure some of the large 
operators in the cattle business would be 
able to survive, regardless of whatever 
delays might occur before this body pro- 
ceded to deal with the cattle problem. 
But the cattle business depends in very 
large measure on participation by a great 
many small cattle raisers. They are the 
ones who are the primary consideration 
for the urgency of Senate action at this 
time on the Hruska amendment. That 
is the first justification for Senate con- 
sideration of this amendment in connec- 
tion with the pending bill. 

The second factor which warrants Sen- 
ate consideration of the amendment at 
this time is the general purpose of the 
pending bill—to provide certain groups 
of farmers with a means of keeping afloat 
in rather turbulent economic seas. That 
is a most important consideration, of 
course, in connection with the provision 
of coverage for these farm groups whose 
economic stability may be threatened by 
factors beyond their control. The same 
now holds equally true for the beef pro- 
ducers and the mutton and lamb pro- 
ducers, as well. All of these groups share, 
not a similarity of crop, but a similarity 
of situation. It is as logical to help any 
one of them as it is to help all three at 
the same time. I am convinced that we 
cannot afford to postpone taking action 
on this problem any longer. 

All of us are familiar with the economic 
fact of life that a sound economy cannot 
endure when one segment—one measur- 
able and considerable segment—is in dis- 
tress. One of the principal reasons why 
the bubble of the 1920’s burst was the 
fact that the farmer did not share in 
the economic well-being of those times. 
The economies of a great many of the 
States—those in the West, in particular, 
and especially Wyoming—are dependent 
upon a healthy livestock industry. In- 
deed, the economy of the entire Nation 
reflects either the prosperity of that in- 
dustry or—on the other side of the coin— 
a depressed situation in that industry. 

The problems of the beef, veal, mutton, 
and lamb producers have been under 
study for more than a year now. The 
problems are real. The problems are se- 
rious. It is apparent that the time for 
action has come. 

It is not as though this problem has 
developed without warning—in the mid- 
dle of the night, so to speak. We have’ 
been trying to live with this imports’ 
problem and to understand it and work it 
out in cooperation with the other forces 
which have an influence on stock prices. 
But the acuteness of the current situa- 
tion requires quick and substantive ac- 
tion now. 
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The argument sometimes advanced is 
that this amendment runs counter to 
the trend of lower trade barriers and the 
engendering of mutual trade between 
nations, for the mutual benefit of all. 
That argument is certainly an under- 
standable one; but trade activities in 
that direction must be based upon mu- 
tual benefits—meaning benefits to both 
sides. Certainly the existing situation 
does not provide benefits to the very sub- 
stantial American cattle and sheep in- 
dustry due to the extremely low barriers 
to the importation of meat, as that policy 
is currently operating. 

All of us look forward to the day when 
this industry will not need protection, 
and, in fact, will be a strong factor in 
our international trading activities. In 
today’s fast-moving world, that day may 
come sooner than we anticipate; but un- 
til it comes, it is imperative that the 
foundations of our meat-producing in- 
dustry be preserved. We must main- 
tain our capability to produce on our own 
continent this all-important food com- 
modity. 

I know of no segment of our economy 
which is more critically central to our 
national interest in the event of a na- 
tional emergency than our meat pro- 
duction capability. 

Perhaps it is not even necessary to add 
here that we do not seek at any time to 
exclude from the American market all 
foreign-produced meat. What we do 
seek is the proper and reasonable man- 
agement of all meat entering the U.S. 
market. For only if that meat is meas- 
urable and manageable can we control 
it as a factor influencing the price struc- 
ture. Only in that way can we protect 
the producer of livestock against the 
vagaries of the ups and downs of the 
price structure. 

Several months ago, when the sever- 
ity of the beef import situation and its 
effect on prices was becoming obvious to 
all, I entertained hopes that the issue 
might be settled without legislation—in 
other words, that through voluntary 
agreement between nations it might be 
possible to find a formula that would 
allow foreign producers some access to 
our market, but at the same time would 
not snow under the domestic producers. 
But it has become obvious, Mr. President, 
that these hopes will not become reali- 
ties—at least, not soon, and perhaps not 
before it is too late. 

A voluntary agreement has been ef- 
fected. It allows Australia and New 
Zealand to retain the substantial in- 
creases in exports which they have de- 
veloped in the past 2 years. We are not 
unmindful of the cooperation we receive 


from our friends down under“ in con- 


nection with defense and in connection 
with other common policies upon which 
we have united in the area of the devel- 
opment of peace in the Pacific theater. 

However, it seems to me that there is 
real room for hard bargaining and for 
a mutual understanding in the critical 
economic sectors of our respective econ- 
omies that need to be preserved in our 
collective self-interest. 

It is also obvious that one factor in 
the heavy increase in exports from both 
Australia and New Zealand is their own 
foresight in anticipating some sort of 
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restrictions for the future and their de- 
sire to have as high a figure as possible 
to retreat from during any negotiations. 
Thus they will be able to maintain a 
much higher quota than otherwise would 
have been the case. 

It is my judgment that the nature of 
the agreements recently concluded with 
Australia and New Zealand refiect such 
foresight on their part and lack of fore- 
sight on our own. We agreed upon an 
arbitrarily high import quota figure, one 
that was deliberately run up in the na- 
tional interest of Australia and New Zea- 
land, but not in our own national in- 
terest. 

Hard on the heels of that disappoint- 
ing, inadequate, voluntary agreement 
comes the news of another agreement— 
the one with Ireland. I am reluctant to 
take issue with our friends in Ireland, 
given the ancestry of so many of our own 
fine people. Nonetheless, I believe we 
must face the hard facts. The new 
agreement with the Irish, which gives 
them very favorable treatment, ignores 
the fact that imports from that nation 
have increased by more than 1,000 per- 
cent over the past 10 years. 

I can see no reason for our entering 
into an agreement in a situation in which 
our national interest is being severely 
damaged beyond reason by such im- 
ports—a damage which allows an in- 
crease in imports of 3 million pounds of 
beef this year, an additional 3 million 
pounds next year to a total of 76 million 
pounds, and that to be followed by a fur- 
ther increase of 3 million pounds in 1966. 
For a nation that has already increased 
its exports to the United States by over 
1,000 percent in 10 years, that action 
seems very close to spendthrift generos- 
ity on our part: Yet we have set a pat- 
tern of largess that gives indications of 
even further favored treatment to other 
nations in a continuing pattern of ever- 
widening doors to these imports which 
threaten the existence of a vital industry. 

That pattern must be stopped. It must 
be stopped soon or it will be too late. 
Again I remind Senators there is not en- 
visaged in any proposal that I support 
the absolute cutting off of imports from 
other countries. The proposal would 
only say that we have to protect our 
domestic industry with a fair and pre- 
dictable percentage of the domestic mar- 
ket and a statement of what we will 
agree to allow in the quantity of foreign 
imports into our own country. 

I am mindful also that the industry 
itself is a little divided over exactly what 
fraction of the domestic market ought 
to be acceptable. At the present time 
11 to 12 percent of our domestic con- 
sumption is allocated to foreign imports. 
However, the industry is united on one 
thought, and that is that this percentage 
must be lower in the interest of a strong 
domestic market. 

There are those who would place the 
figure as low as 5 percent. Others talk 
of 7½ percent to 8 percent. I, for one, 
do not intend to fix that static a per- 
centage at the present moment. I has- 
ten to add, however, that whatever fig- 
ure we can agree upon that will still pro- 
tect our industry and yet make it palat- 
able for our proper relations around 
the world is a dynamic concept rather 
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than a static one. A beef quota or a 
quota affecting lamb and mutton as well 
would be adjusted to meet an expanding 
consumption. It would be adjusted to 
meet a growing population. Therefore, 
if we were to agree upon 7 percent of the 
domestic market, for example, it would 
mean that as our own consumption in- 
creases, as more and more people in our 
country consume more and more meats, 
that in itself would provide a larger im- 
port from those other countries, but it 
would be regulated. It would be man- 
ageable. It would be predictable. That 
is what is important. It is the 
predictability that lends an element 
of stability to stock prices. We seek 
this so that a person going into the 
business—a person who makes most of 
his livelihood from the cattle business, 
from the sheep business, or from lamb- 
ing, in our country can know where he 
stands from.season to season. 

While I strongly support the amend- 
ment, I would caution both the Con- 
gress and those in the industry against 
assuming that in this simple amendment 
we have the solution to the basic problem 
of uncertain livestock prices. To be- 
lieve that would be comparable to the 
Maginot line type of thinking that char- 
acterized the defense efforts of the 
French at the time of Adolph Hitler. It 
would be irresponsible thinking of a 
most dangerous sort. For although the 
livestock man may have memorized the 
word “quota,” although he may have 
put his hat on that single peg as the 
best hope for his salvation, he would de- 
lude no one but himself if he were to 
believe that if we were to get an ideal- 
istic import quota, he would be out of 
trouble. There are other forces that 
play havoc with the livestock markets 
as well as imports. 

Imports are outstanding at the present 
moment because of their sudden rise, 
their quick impact, and their having a 
very serious eroding effect on the econo- 
my base of our stock raisers in this 
country. The other forces that are at 
work, of course, need simultaneous in- 
terest on the part of this body and on 
the part of the country asa whole, The 
problem of competition with other forms 
of protein, the problem of overproduc- 
tion here at home, the problem of the 
marketing practices of some of those 
who are deeply interested in livestock 
prices—all these problems must enter 
into the picture. Therefore, if we are 
to provide the domestic producer with 
equity in his competition from abroad, 
we also are obligated to provide him with 
equity in the domestic marketplace as 
well. 

On several occasions I have addressed 
this body about my concern about the 
activities of some of the giant food store 
chains in using their great size, their 
mass purchasing power, and their ver- 
tical integration in order to manipulate 
the market to their advantage, not only 
in meat, but in other commodities as 
well. Their economic power through 
vertical integration and through their 
massive organization on a nationwide 
scale gives them a singular power to 
lower the price on whatever product they 
may be interested in storing up at that 
particular moment. 
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For example, a little more than a year 
ago the Denver livestock market saw 
sizable fluctuations in the purchases of 
meat by one of the national chains. At 
that same time the price to the pro- 
ducer dropped $70 for an average 1,000- 
pound Choice steer, while the price to 
the packer for that same animal— 
dressed out to 600-pound carcass— 
dropped only $54. The spread between 
the price paid to the producer and 
that paid by the consumer spread by 
about $46 to a total gross spread of $98.40, 

That chain of events is ample reason, 
in my estimation, for a strong, hard look 
at the pricing practices of the chains and 
at the marketing participation of the 
food chains as well. 

I submitted a resolution, Senate Joint 
Resolution 71, last year, that proposed 
to have the Federal Trade Commission 
examine these practices. 

President Johnson has called for the 
formation of a special commission to 
examine the impact of the chain stores 
on our economy. I hope these two pro- 
posals—which should complement each 
other—will receive favorable action in 
the near future. This is but one ex- 
ample of the many problems that face 
the meat, livestock industry. It is 
really a step removed from the import 
question. But we cannot put all our 
hopes and efforts into regulating imports 
to the exclusion of treating other factors 
necessary to bring stockgrowers’ prices 
back into balance. 

Just as I am concerned with the di- 
versity of the beef producers’ problems, 
I am concerned also with the particular 
amendment of the wheat- cotton bill we 
are now considering. 

That amendment provides a realistic 
formula that will give our producers 
their rightful place in the sun and will 
be a concrete step in the right direc- 
tion. It will not solve all the problems 
of the livestock man or provide him with 
an easy living, or a guaranteed income. 
He boasts, and sometimes inaccurately 
in my opinion, that he is still a rugged 
individual, unregulated, and can stand 
on his own feet. But his petition here 
today should serve as a reminder that 
he is not, and should not expect to be, 
in a world economy that has become 
as intertwined and interdependent as it 
has. Likewise, he should understand 
that a large measure of his plight de- 
rives from our own so-called free mar- 
ket; namely, when the livestock business 
is good, every doctor and lawyer seems 
to go into the business and this results 
in a glutting of the cattle market. Some 
of them could not care less if they did 
not make money. Sometimes we find 
corporate groups going into the cattle 
business to use it as a way of obtaining 
the benefit of tax losses. By so doing, 
they glut the market and inevitably 
cause a break in the prices received by 
the livestock growers. Until the indus- 
try itself takes cognizance of this fluid 
factor in the pricing problem, it is going 
to continue to be uncertain. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. And it results in 
competition that the normal cattle 
raiser or feeder cannot meet when he 
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must compete with doctors’ fees, deple- 
tion allowances, and special tax deduc- 
tions. 

Mr. McGEE. Yes; it is unfair to the 
ones who derive their principal livelihood 
from stock raising or feeding. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Also, referring to 
what the Senator has said, a basic prob- 
lem is implicit in the difference in spread 
between the price received and that 
charged at retail, and the differential 
in the price paid to the producer when 
the product is produced in an integrated 
operation, which extends from the rais- 
ing of cattle until they are marketed, 
which operations are controlled by the 
large food chains that can recover any 
loss they may have in the retail price. 
It draws out of the market the pur- 
chasing power which would otherwise 
run against the total supply of beef 
on the market, isolating the small pro- 
ducer’s own supply, limiting the de- 
mand for his supply, and resulting in a 
much larger supply than he otherwise 
would have to compete with. : 

Mr. McGEE. That is true. It illus- 
trates how inefficient the individual 
livestock grower is who takes his chance, 
in a so-called free market, trying to get 
the best possible price for his livestock, 
when we find that food chains whose 
primary business should be that of pro- 
viding foodstuffs for the housewife are 
going into various economic operations 
and participating in the supplying of 
that which they are going to sell, and 
acquiring a stranglehold on the market- 
ing factors. 

When this action is not reflected in 
any saving made available across the 
counter to the housewife, it seems to me 
it entitles the Congress, in the national 
interest, to raise its eyebrows at these 
practices and ask for a hard look into 
what is going on. If the charges made 
turn out to be untrue, that fact should 
be made known. If the charges turn out 
to be true, it is time that the country 
and the public learn how much it has 
been hoodwinked by this operation. So 
it becomes a matter of prime interest 
for the Congress at the present time. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield. 

Mr. McGOVERN. While I disagree 
with the parliamentary strategy behind 
this amendment—I think this is not the 
proper way to deal with the problem of 
beef imports and that we ought not to 
be writing trade policy on the floor of 
the U.S. Senate—I believe the Senator 
from Wyoming has made the most bal- 
anced, objective, and helpful speech on 
the whole matter of the livestock indus- 
try that has yet been made. I commend 
him, as one who is very much concerned 
about the problems that face the live- 
stock producers, for giving the Senate, in 
his usually clear, lucid, and vigorous 
way, a superb explanation of the various 
factors that are causing difficulty for the 
livestock growers. 

The Senator has very properly re- 
minded us that, in addition to a sharp 
increase in imports, which have doubt- 
less aggravated the downward direction 
of cattle prices, there are also other fac- 
tors at work which are of great impor- 
tance. 
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One of those factors, it seems to me, is 
the sharp increase in the cattle popula- 
tion. Six years ago there were about 91 
million head of cattle in the United 
States. Today that figure stands at 
about 107 million. I believe the Senator 
from Wyoming would agree that this. 
increase of some 16 million head of cat- 
tle in the domestic market of the United 
States has been a very important factor 
in helping explain the slideoff in cattle 
prices. 

I should also like to underscore what 
the Senator has had to say about the 
pattern that has developed in the meat 
industry with respect to the purchase 
of beef and beef products. 
from Wyoming has said that, more and 
more, a small handful of food chains is 
dominating the meat industry and creat- 
ing a situation in which it can more or 
less dictate the price the producer will 
receive. 

More than a year ago I introduced pro- 
posed legislation, as did the Senator 
from Wyoming, to deal with this problem 
and at least give the Congress a look at 
what is happening in this very important 
part of the livestock industry. 

I think these factors are at least as im- 
portant in explaining the unfortunate 
drop in cattle prices as is the increase in 
imports. 

So I say again that while I am reluc- 
tant to support this amendment, which 
I think might jeopardize the passage of 
the wheat bill should it carry, and which 
I think is an improper legislative proce- 
dure in the Senate, I commend the Sena- 
tor for the balanced presentation he has 
made today. 

The Senator is a sponsor of a bill in- 
troduced by the distinguished majority 
leader, the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MansFIELD]; and if he is unsuccessful in 
obtaining approval of the pending 
amendment, I know his support can be 
counted on to join the distinguished ma- 
jority leader, myself, and other Sena- 
tors, who are pressing for hearings in the 
Senate Finance Committee for this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. McGEE. I thank the Senator 
from South Dakota for his remarks. He 
has long been one of the distinguished 
leaders on this problem in the Senate 
and in the House of Representatives 
when he was a Member in that body. 
His leadership is valued, and his judg- 
ment is also valued in terms of finding 
an intelligent, constructive policy 
through the maze of conflicting interests 
on this special question. 

I hope, however, that the Senator from 
South Dakota will prove to be mistaken 
about the fate of the amendment. I hope 
the Senate will adopt it. Nevertheless, 
I do not believe adoption of the amend- 
ment will entirely solve the problem. I 
believe we need to turn with as great 
dispatch as possible to the proposal that 
many Senators have joined with the ma- 
jority leader to initiate, in order to keep 
at the question of stability in cattle prices 
in this country. 

We have a great deal of work cut out 
for us. The problem is not only due to 
imports; nor only to overproduction; nor 
only to whatever the unknown quantity 
may be about the marketing practices of 
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certain interest groups and economic 
combinations. I believe the industry it- 
self—the livestock men themselves— 
have the same obligation in the matter. 
I have had this factor described for me 
frequently; namely, the feed lots where 
1,700- to 1,800-pound cattle are being 
run. Excessively overweight cattle 
jeopardize the market. All this is to 
suggest that not only by an import quota 
do we put our finger on all the flies in the 
ointment, so to speak. The import prob- 
lem is one of those things which hurts 
and hurts badly, but it is only one. 

It is incumbent upon all Senators to- 
gether to address themselves to the 
multitudinous forces that interplay and 
combine to place in such hazard the eco- 
nomic status of the livestock industry in 
our country at the present time. 

Mr. President, that is all the time I 
wish to take. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of aquorum. It may 
well be a live quorum. I hope the staff 
assistants would call the offices of Sena- 
tors to notify them. An important 
amendment is under consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


[No. 58 Leg.] 
Aiken Hart Morton 
Allott Hickenlooper Moss 
Anderson 1 Mundt 
Bartlett Holland Muskie 
Bayh Nelson 
Beall Humphrey Neuberger 
Bennett Inouye astore 
Bible Jackson Pearson 
Boggs Javits Pell 
Johnston Prouty 

Burdick Jordan, N.C Proxmire 
Byrd, W. Va. Jordan, Idaho Ribicoff 
Cannon Keating Robertson 
Carlson Kennedy Russell 
Case Kuchel Saltonstall 
Church Lausche Scott 
Clark Long, Mo. Simpson 
Cooper ng, La Smathers 
Curtis Smith 
Dirksen Mansfield Sparkman 
Dodd McCarthy Stennis 

ck McClellan Symington 
Douglas McGee Talmadge 
Eastland McGovern Thurmond 
Edmondson McIntyre Tower 
El McNamara Walters 
Engle Mechem Williams, N.J 
Ervin Metcalf Williams, Del 
Fong Miller Yarborough 
Pulb: t Monroney Young, N. Dak. 
Gruening Young, Ohio 


The PRESIDING OFFICER 
BREWSTER in the chair). 
present. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
have been listening to the debate on the 
Hruska amendment, which I have the 
pleasure of cosponsoring. I wish to add 
a few words of my own. 

I know that Senators understand the 
importance of the amendment, and also 
understand that many of those in the 
White House and in the State Depart- 
ment have been telephoning Senators 
and have been using whatever influence 
they could to attempt to persuade Sen- 
ators not to support the amendment. 

Although I cannot produce any specific 
proof, I am absolutely positive that those 
efforts justify the forecast I made more 
than a year ago, at the time when, in the 
process of giving our support to the at- 
tempt of Britain to be admitted into the 
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European Common Market, Britain was 
faced with the question of what to do in 
regard to taking care of the production 
of her Dominions, especially Australia 
and New Zealand; and that was also true 
of Canada. I am as positive as Iam sure 
that I am standing here today that at 
that time the United States made a deal 
in which the United States undertook to 
absorb, for the foreseeable future, at 
least the amount of the previously exist- 
ing imports from those countries which 
would be cut off as the result of Britain’s 
becoming a member of the European 
Common Market. I am equally con- 
vinced that the State Department con- 
sidered that to be an obligation on the 
United States, even though Britain was 
unsuccessful in obtaining admission into 
the European Common Market. 

I say this with conviction, because in 
connection with the imports of all these 
commodities—whether beef or lumber 
or whatever other commodity may be 
involved—the State Department of this 
administration has specifically gone on 
the side of the other countries, at the 
very great expense of the people of the 
United States themselves. As I have 
said, more than a year ago I forecast 
that this would happen; and I am con- 
vinced that this is the basic reason be- 
hind the pressure from the State Depart- 
ment, in its attempt to have this 
amendment killed. 

This problem has become so serious 
that it has overshadowed probably any 
of those in connection with the other 
amendments which up to date have been 
offered to the pending cotton and wheat 
bill. It is so serious that when my dis- 
tinguished senior colleague [Mr. ALLOTT] 
and I were in Colorado, a short time ago, 
we were asked by the livestock people to 
hold a meeting with our Governor, to 
discuss what could or could not be done 
to restrict the imports, particularly those 
from Australia and New Zealand. 

At that meeting—for the first time, I 
suspect—almost every segment of the 
livestock industry was represented; and 
an effort was being made to form a bi- 
partisan Governors’ council to try to 
formulate a policy which would be re- 
sponsive to the needs of the industry and 
to those of the economy as a whole, and 
to show how strongly this loss of income 
to the livestock industry affects the in- 
come of the entire country. 

As I said in my colloquy with the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. Prouty] on February 20, it is esti- 
mated that the direct loss from these 
imports alone to the U.S. economy 
amounts to $2 billion a year; and ob- 
viously that figure does not take into 
account the indirect losses through the 
collateral industries which supply, and 
which are supplied by, the livestock and 
cattle industries. 

A few other points should be made. 
My remarks will be brief, because I know 
there will be many more speeches on 
these problems, and they will be very 
carefully documented. 

But there is an inequality in the posi- 
tion the United States has taken, insofar 
as its protection of its agricultural prod- 
ucts is concerned. Secretary Freeman 
himself has pointed out that whereas the 
United States in general has protective 
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devices of one sort or another over its 
domestic agriculture, they amount to 
approximately 26 percent, whereas the 
protective devices surrounding Australia 
amount to 41 percent and those sur- 
rounding New Zealand amount to 100 
percent. I do not have the figures for 
the European Common Market, but they 
are substantially greater than those for 
the United States. 

What is the nature of these devices? 
In addition to the tariffs, they include 
quotas, embargoes, monopolies, preferen- 
tial treatment, import licensing, bilateral 
agreements, and other things of that na- 
ture, which ordinarily are concerned 
when we consider how to restrict or re- 
strain imports. 

So the problem takes on a large per- 
spective if it is put into that area. The 
problem can be simply stated in the 
following way: Is the U.S. Government 
going to make second-class citizens out 
of those engaged in our agricultural] in- 
dustry, particularly those in the live- 
stock industry? That is what is hap- 
pening at the present minute. They 
have entered into an agreement with 
Australia and New Zealand which gives 
those two countries a vastly preferred 
position in the United States. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator know 
under what authority the United States 
has, without the knowledge of the Sen- 
ate, entered into those clandestine agree- 
ments with the countries mentioned by 
the Senator? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I am informed that 
those are voluntary restrictions entered 
into by Australia and New Zealand 
themselves, which met with a pat on the 
back from the State Department. 

Mr. AIKEN. A voluntary agreement 
is not a unilateral matter. A voluntary 
agreement had to be approved by an- 
other party, did it not? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I concur complete- 
ly. I cannot give the Senator from Ver- 
mont an answer. My guess is that there 
is no statutory authority for that type 
of agreement. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is not the administra- 
tion possibly in a position now in which 
it must choose between keeping its agree- 
ment with foreign countries and not 
cracking down on the American farmer? 
The United States can keep its agree- 
ment with Australia, whether made 
rightfully or wrongfully. The United 
States can keep the agreement as long 
as they are unwilling to stop this un- 
merciful crackdown on the farmers of 
the United States—not only the beef pro- 
ducers but the producers of wheat, cot- 
ton, and other crops. 

Mr, DOMINICK. I completely agree 
with the distinguished senior Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. It is up to those in au- 
thority to decide whether they are for 
Australia or for the United States. So 
far the indications are that they favor 


Australia. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I might add to the 
comments which the Senator made, and 
which I support and endorse, that it is 
my understanding that not only are we 


making first-class citizens of the people 
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of Australia and New Zealand, but we 
are also in the process of doing that 
with Ireland, Canada, and Mexico. 

So there will be at least five or six 
nations which will be considered as 
worthy of first-class protection by our 
Government, but our own livestock in- 
dustry will be considered as second-class. 
That is the type of thing that is happen- 
ing through the interjection of the State 
Department into the field of economy in 
our country. It seems to me that it must 
be brought home to the people. The only 
way we can do anything about it in this 
body is to adopt the amendment. 

Secretary Freeman himself said: 

The farmers of the United States carry out 
their production operations with far less pro- 
tection from competitive imports than do 
farmers of practically all other countries. 


That statement was published in the 
Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal. It refers toa 
statement made by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. I am trying to find the date of 
it. I believe it was in August of 1963. 

In any event, what I am pointing out 
is that the Secretary of Agriculture him- 
self said that before the agreement was 
entered into, the farmers had very little 
protection, and certainly after the agree- 
ment was entered into they have had far 
less. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator will also 
recall that in April 1963, the Secretary of 
Agriculture made a statement that the 
large importations of beef from other 
countries were not responsible for the 
drop in cattle prices in the United States. 
In other words, he made one statement in 
April and he made another one in Au- 
gust. What changed his mind I do not 
know. Certainly two contradictory 
statements were made within 4 or 5 
months. I wonder whom they are work- 
ing for, anyway. 

Mr. DOMINICK. The Senator is cor- 
rect. In November, in Nebraska, he 
made another statement in which he 
tended to indicate that there was some- 
thing to the problem of imports, and in- 
stead of doing anything about it, they 
merely took the top year of imports and 
inserted that as a built-in lever for those 
people into our own economy. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. A little while ago the 
Senator referred to the agreement that 
the State Department is working on with 
Ireland. The fact is that such an agree- 
ment has been consummated. It was 
announced about a week ago. 

Is the Senator aware that while the 
imports in chilled, fresh, and frozen beef 
from Ireland into the United States were 
71 million pounds in 1962 and 73 million 
pounds in 1963, the agreement calls for a 
limit of 76 million pounds for 1964? That 
is a rollback in reverse? It means an in- 
crease of 5 percent plus in their imports 
to our country. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Has either the Senator 
from Colorado or the Senator from Ne- 
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braska the figures of meat imports from 
Haiti, where there are 5 million hungry 
people living? I understand it was ar- 
ranged that we should import whatever 
beef they had down there into the United 
States. Does the Senator know how 
much that amounted to? 

Mr. HRUSKA. The Senator from 
Nebraska is not informed on that sub- 
ject. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Committee on Rules 
and Administration was informed what 
the commission on the sales was. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I have a statement 
that 2.7 million pounds of meat was ex- 
ported by Haiti into the United States 
during the last fiscal year, from all of 
which Bobby Baker received his cut. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is probably more 
meat than the Haitians themselves had 
to eat in the 6-month period. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I agree. 

Mr. AIKEN. They took it right out of 
the mouths of their own people. What 
there was good about that I do not know. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield. 

Mr. SIMPSON. In addition to the 
statements of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in April and August of 1963, does 
the Senator from Colorado recall that as 
late as November 2, 1963, when the Sec- 
retary, during his trip to the West, was 
asked about raising tariffs, his answer 
was as follows: 

At this time I would say there is no reason 
to believe that these imports, according to 
our most careful calculations, are adversely 
affecting beef prices to any significant de- 
gree. 


Mr. DOMINICK. Yes. The crucial 
words in there, to my mind, were “to a 
significant degree,“ because until that 
time the Secretary had not been willing 
to admit that the imports had had an 
impact of any kind on the situation we 
are in. At least he seems to indicate in 
that November deal that there may be a 
slight bit of reason in the fact that im- 
ports were adversely affecting the live- 
stock industry. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I can only arrive at 
the conclusion that it is either ignorance 
of the problem or lack of concern for it 
that would permit any such statement 
as that at the time it was made. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I completely agree 
with the Senator from Wyoming. 

Only last Sunday, I believe it was, the 
Department of Agriculture issued a re- 
lease in which it announced, with some 
pride, that it was increasing its pur- 
chases of frozen boned roasts, ground 
beef, canned beef, and natural juices for 
distribution to schools and needy fami- 
lies. The Department implied, in its re- 
lease, that this action would solve the 
whole problem and we would not have 
to worry about it any longer. 

It is a very interesting thing to con- 
jure, because a portion of the agreement 
with Australia and New Zealand pro- 
vides for a percentage of the increase in 
consumption to go to those two coun- 
tries. I presume this is also contained 
in the agreement with Ireland, although 
I have not yet seen it. If that is true, 
although meat is being purchased and 
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distributed to needy families and 
schools, while consumption is being in- 
creased, imports also are being increased 
and a bigger market is being made for 
them. So we are increasing the problem 
rather than doing anything to solve it. 

It seems to me this is a poor way to 
solve a basic problem. It is a problem of 
principle and plain economics. The 
question is, Are we or are we not going 
to take action in this body to try to do 
something about one of the great natural 
resources of this country, to protect it 
to some degree at least—not complete 
protection, but a degree, so at least the 
importers will not get more of our mar- 
ket than the average of the 5 years pre- 
ceding 1962? 

Bills of this kind have already beeen 
introduced, but they have gotten no- 
where up to date. This would be one 
method of solving the problem. It is not 
complete protectionism, but it provides 
a way of protecting the livestock industry 
to a certain degree. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. May I inquire of the 
Senator whether he received any notice 
about the beef purchases of which he has 
spoken? 

Mr.DOMINICK. I did not receive any 
advance notice. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I had inquired about 
this matter at the Department of Agri- 
culture. I tried to get the Secretary of 
Agriculture several times. He always 
seems to be out of the country. I called 
about a week ago. He was in Paris, or 
at least that was the information that 
was given to me. I am sure he is going 
to be able to solve this problem in the 
bistros of Paris very well. He will solve 
it there about as well as anywhere else. 

Even after making inquiry and asking 
to be informed about this problem, about 
4 o’clock Monday afternoon I received a 
press release marked For release Sunday 
morning,” informing me that. certain 
purchases were to be made. Either the 
person who made the release did not 
know what had been decided, or had not 
been decided, because there was no in- 
dication of the kind of beef that would 
be purchased, whether it was to be the 
fat beef, Prime beef, Choice beef. But 
the fact remains that throughout the 
country—and even I knew it from read- 
ing the newspapers—it was known that 
the purchases were to be made before 
notice was sent to a Senator's office when 
that Senator had made a specific inquiry 
and had had specific discussions with the 
Department of Agriculture about this 
matter. 

Since I believe the Secretary of Agri- 
culture was placed there primarily for 
the political power he could wield, and 
as he has shown no inclination to under- 
stand or have knowledge with respect to 
the question of meat imports, neither 
would I expect him or his office to show 
to any Senator the ordinary courtesy a 
Senator would be entitled to by reason 
of the fact that he had made inquiries 
of that office. 

Let me express publicly my deep ap- 
preciation to him for sending me a copy 
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of a press release, late Monday after- 
noon, which was to be released to the 
press some time Saturday. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I thank the Senator 
for his comments. It seems to me we 
have a serious problem, one which has 
not been met by this administration with 
any degree of cure at least, or at least 
one which has not been solved in any 
way whatsoever. We have here, in the 
form of an amendment by the Senator 
from Nebraska, a very real method to 
cure this problem and put the whole 
matter of imports, so far as livestock 
is concerned, back into proper perspec- 
tive. 

I might add at this time that, if we 
succeeded in doing this, it seems to me 
we would also probably lay the ground- 
work whereby we could do something 
about the problem. Perhaps it would 
be no more than doing what has been 
done with respect to steel imports and 
for deserving people in industry through- 
out this country. At least we would have 
some sort of framework in case this 
Government took some action to try to 
preserve its own economy and not have 
every other country in the world using 
our country as a dumping ground for 
its own products. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, yes- 
terday a colloquy developed on the floor 
of the Senate with reference to the im- 
pact of the wheat bill on the price of 
bread and the price of flour. That criti- 
cism of the wheat bill is perhaps the 
flimsiest of all arguments that have been 
developed against it, for various reasons. 
First, the wheat bill pending before the 
Senate does not propose to raise the price 
of wheat to the miller or to the consumer 
1 cent above the level at which it 
stands today. Second, the amount of 
wheat that goes into a loaf of bread is 
worth only about 2½ cents. So even if 
the price of wheat were cut in half, and 
all the saving were passed on to the bread 
consumer, he would have a saving of 
only about 1 cent. If we can judge on 
past action, even that 1 cent saving 
would not be passed on to the consumer. 

I have a table which demonstrates that 
in 1954, only 10 years ago, wheat was 
selling at $2.24 a bushel. Today it is 
selling at $2 a bushel. In other words, 
the price has dropped about 24 cents in 
that 10-year period. Ten years ago a 
1-pound loaf of bread could be purchased 
for 17 cents. Today it costs almost 22 
cents. So in the same 10-year period 
that the price of wheat was falling 24 
cents a bushel, the price of bread was 
going up 5 cents a loaf. I believe those 
figures indicate that there is very little 
correlation between the price of wheat 
that the farmer receives and what the 
housewife pays for a loaf of bread. 

Yesterday the Senator from Kentucky 
raised the possibility that those who buy 
fiour in small quantities and bake their 
own bread might benefit from some re- 
duction in the price of wheat. But there 
again we find that while wheat and 
wholesale flour prices have generally 
moved together, that has not been true 
with reference to the retail price of 
wheat products. There again we have 
the same situation that exists with ref- 
erence to bread. While there has been a 
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drop over the last 10 years in the price 
of wheat, there has been an increase in 
the retail price of flour. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp two 
memorandums prepared for me by the 
Department of Agriculture which sustain 
the position I have stated. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randums were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

EFFECT OF WHEAT PRICES ON BREAD PRICES 

Statements that the legislation pending be- 
before the Senate would increase the price 
of bread to consumers and that this legisla- 
tion embodies a “bread tax,” are incorrect. 

Enactment of H.R. 6196 provides absolutely 
no basis for either of these charges. 

First, the cost of wheat to millers, includ- 
ing the value of the certificate, should be 
about the same as for recent years. Under 
the proposed legislation, the support price 
(loan plus the value of the certificate) would 
be around $2 per bushel. The 1962 support 
level was $2 per bushel. The actual price re- 
ceived by farmers for the 1962-63 marketing 
year, the latest year for which complete data 
are available, averaged $2.04 per bushel. 

Second, over the years the cost of wheat 
to millers has been relatively stable. In fact, 
in 1953 the cost of wheat to millers required 
for a 1-pound loaf of bread was 2.9 cents, 
exactly the same as it is today. On the other 
hand, the retail price for a 1-pound loaf of 
bread in 1953 was 16.4 cents while today it is 
21.6 cents. 

Third, wheat is a very small part of the 
cost of a loaf of bread. In order to justify 
an increase of 1 cent in the price of bread, 
the price of a bushel of wheat would have to 
be increased by approximately 70 cents per 
bushel. In 1962 it would have taken a 40- 
percent drop in the price of wheat to lower 
the price of bread by 5 percent or by a sin- 
gle cent. Conversely, a 40-percent increase 
in the price of wheat in 1962 would have 
increased the price of bread by only 1 cent— 
roughly 5 percent. We have not experienced 
such a large change in the price of wheat 
in recent years. 

The facts clearly indicate that the proposed 
bill would not result in an increase in the 
cost of wheat plus the certificate. That is 
to say, there is no basis for stating that the 
program would be instrumental in raising 
the cost of wheat to millers, raising the price 
of bread to consumers, or to the charge that 
the program constitutes a “bread tax.” 

The attached table provides additional de- 
tails with respect to support prices for wheat, 
prices received by farmers, and the cost of 
wheat and retail prices of bread for the past 
several years. 


Wheat and bread prices, 1951-63 


Season 
average | Costof | Retail 
Sup price | wheat price 
Year price | received | miller in | I- pound 
(per by l-pound | loaf of 
bushel) | farmers | loafof | bread! 
(per bread 1 
bushel) 
Cents Cents 
$2.18 $2.11 2.8 15.7 
2.20 2.09 2.8 16.0 
2.21 2.04 2.9 16.4 
2.24 2.12 3.2 17.1 
2.08 1.99 3.2 17.5 
2.00 1.97 3.0 17.9 
2.00 1.93 2.9 18.8 
1.82 1.75 2.8 19.3 
1.81 1.76 2.7 19.7 
1.78 1.74 2.7 20.3 
1.79 1.83 2.7 20.9 
2.00 2.04 3.0 21.2 
72.00 1.87 2.9 21.6 
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THE Price SITUATION FOR WHEAT, FLOUR, 
BREAD 


(By the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Economic Research Service) 

Wheat and wholesale flour prices generally 
move together and over the years prices of 
both have declined, as shown in the ac- 
companying chart. However, the retail 
prices of bread and consumer-size packages 
of fiour have trended upward. 

Following is a brief summary of some rea- 
sons why wheat prices and the prices of 
products made from wheat do not always 
follow the same pattern, as well as a discus- 
sion of the current price status of these 
items. The prices used in this report either 
are national averages or are for major mar- 
kets. Therefore, they do not always fully 
reflect individual local market situations. 


WHEAT 


The farm price of wheat rose substantially 
during July-October 1963, the first 4 months 
of the current wheat marketing year. How- 
ever, the farm price during this period aver- 
aged $1.83 per bushel, 15 cents below the 
July-October 1962 average. Even with the 
recent increases, farm wheat prices still are 
just about in line with those of a year 
earlier. 


U.S. average farm price of wheat 
{Dollars per bushel] 


Change 
1962 1963 from 
1962 
1.98 1.75 —0.2%3 
1.99 1.77 —.22 
1.99 1.84 —.15 
1. 97 1. 94 —.03 
1.98 1. 83 —.15 


The pattern of wheat prices has been dif- 
ferent this season than last, but has regis- 
tered a more normal seasonal movement 
than in, 1962. In 1962, wheat prices were 
steady all during the summer harvest period, 
but in October dropped a cent or two. In 
1963, prices reached a low at harvest time, 
when farmers sell much of their wheat, and 
have risen steadily since then. Variations 
in year-to-year price patterns reflect current 
supply and demand situations for wheat as 
a whole, and also as it pertains to the differ- 
ent classes of wheat. Market prices for 
wheat fluctuate from day to day but are 
generally no higher now than a year earlier. 

Rising wheat prices this year are due to 
several factors, including greatly increased 
demand for wheat in Western Europe, Japan, 
the Soviet Union, and the eastern European 
countries. Western Europe and Japan are 
traditional customers but because of short 
crops in 1963 they are buying more wheat 
than usual, Even if wheat were not ex- 
ported to the Soviet bloc, exports from the 
United States in the 1963-64 marketing year 
still would set an alltime record and prices 
would be expected to continue near current 
levels. On the other hand, no further ap- 
preciable rise in wheat prices is anticipated 
as a result of the sales to the Soviet bloc. 
This is true because wheat prices have 
reached the formula resale level at which 
the Department of Agriculture can sell from 
its stocks. Since these stocks are very large, 
they act as an effective ceiling for wheat 
prices. 

FLOUR 


The Department of Agriculture does not 
collect price data for the different types of 
flour. However, reports by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, 
show that wholesale prices of flour at two 
major milling centers during June-August 
1963 averaged 75 cents per hundred pounds 
below the same period in 1962. By Septem- 
ber, the latest month for which data are 
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available, prices had risen somewhat but 
were still 55 cents per hundred pounds below 
a year earlier. The pattern of wholesale 
flour prices this year, as with wheat, is quite 
different from 1962. From June to Septem- 
ber 1963, wholesale flour prices declined 2 
cents per hundred pounds compared with a 
rise of 17 cents during the period in 1962. 
While these particular prices are for flour 
used by commercial bakers, which probably 
accounts for about 75 percent of the flour 
sold, they also reflect the prices of other 
types of flour. 


Wholesale prices of commercial bakery flour 
Dollars per 100 pounds] 


1962 1963 Change 
from 1962 
5.81 5.44 —0. 37 
5.96 5. 18 —.78 
6.06 4.96 —1. 10 
5. 98 5.42 —. 56 
5.95 5.25 —. 70 


Retail prices of family flour in leading cities 
{Cents per 5-pound bag] 


About 15 to 20 percent of the flour sold 
is all-purpose or family flour. It is nor- 
mally sold under advertised brand names and 
in small packages, usually of 5 or 10 pounds. 
In September, a 5-pound bag of this flour 
sold at retail for 56.8 cents, a slight drop 
from the August price. However, trade re- 
ports indicate some subsequent increase in 
prices from the September level. 

The recent price increase announced by 
some millers is considered a normal adjust- 
ment to reflect flour market conditions, in- 
cluding some rise in wheat prices. Earlier 
this year when wheat prices were declining, 
many millers reduced flour prices. At the 
present time, prices of flour appear to be no 
higher than a year ago. No further appreci- 
able rise in wheat prices is anticipated. 
Consequently, further general and significant 
increases in wholesale flour prices in the 
near future would not be expected, based 
on the price outlook for wheat. 

However, there has been a longtime rise 
in the retail price of all-purpose flour and 
in the first 8 months of calendar 1963 the 
price of a 5-pound bag was 8.6 cents above 
the 1947-49 average of 48.4 cents. Market- 
ing costs constitute a large share of this 
price and these costs continue to increase 
every year in spite of the downward trend 
in the price of wheat, the raw material. 
As long as marketing costs continue to rise, 
it appears likely that the price of this flour 
will continue its upward trend. 

BREAD 

The wheat and other farm-originated in- 
gredients in a loaf of bread make up only 
3.1 cents of the retail price with wheat ac- 
counting for 2.6 cents. Thus, moderate 
changes in wheat and flour prices have little 
influence on the retail price of bread. In 
fact, wheat prices are lower today than they 
were 15 or 20 years ago. However, because 
of the rise in other costs, consumers in the 
first 8 months of 1963 paid an average of 
21.6 cents for a 1-pound loaf of bread, 60 
percent more than the 1947-49 average. The 
spread between the retail price and cost of 
farm-originated ingredients averaged 18.5 
cents in the first 8 months of 1963, 81 per- 
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cent more than in 1947-49. Most of the 
increase was in the baker-wholesaler seg- 
ment of the spread. 

AMENDMENT NO. 463 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment to the pend- 
ing bill, H.R. 6196, and ask that it be 
printed, and also printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. President, this amendment is de- 
signed to require the labeling of im- 
ported meat, poultry, and fish, or any 
products therefrom, so that the pur- 
chaser, whether the wholesaler or the 
consumer, will know that such items 
have been imported into the United 
States or have not been produced in the 
United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
lie on the table; and, without objection, 
the amendment will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The amendment (No. 463) submitted 
by Mr. MILLER, is as follows: 


On page 32, after line 13, add the following 
new title: 


“TITLE III—LABELING AND ADVERTISING OF 
IMPORTED MEAT, POULTRY, AND FISH 


“Sec. 301. Chapter IV of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act, as amended, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 


“ ‘IMPORTED MEAT, POULTRY, AND FISH 


“Sec. 410 (a) No importer, processor, 
packer, jobber, distributor, dealer, retailer, or 
other person shall advertise, sell, or offer for 
sale any meat, poultry, or fish imported into 
the United States or any food products con- 
taining any such meat, poultry, or fish, un- 
less such meat, poultry, fish, or food products, 
or the containers, packages, or wrappings in 
which they are sold, whether at wholesale or 
retail, are clearly marked or labeled to show 
that such meat or poultry were not produced 
in the United States, that such fish were im- 
ported into the United States, and that such 
food products contains meat or poultry not 
produced in the United States or fish im- 
ported into the United States. 

Any such marking or labeling shall be in 
type or lettering at least as large as any other 
type or lettering on the containers, packages, 
or wrappings. 

Any advertisement of such meat, poultry, 
fish, or food products shall clearly state, in 
type or lettering at least as large as any other 
type or lettering in such advertisement, that 
such meat or poultry were not produced in 
the United States, that such fish were im- 
ported into the United States, and that such 
food products contain meat or poultry not 
produced in the United States or fish im- 
ported into the United States. 

“‘(b) Any meat, poultry, fish, or food 
products advertised, sold, or offered for sale 
in violation of this section shall be deemed 
for the purposes of this Act to have been 
misbranded.“ 


WOOING THE FARM BLOC 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, many 
Americans have been wondering why the 
Johnson administration, which had as- 
signed its top legislative priority to civil 
rights, rather suddenly switched gears 
recently to rush the wheat-cotton bill 
through the Senate. This bill adds to 
the consumer’s burden in his war not to 
become eligible for Federal cures for 
poverty. The answer to that question 
is given in an excellent editorial, Woo- 
ing the Farm Bloc.“ which appeared in 
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the New York Times of March 3. I ask 
unanimous consent that this editorial be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


WOOING THE Farm BLOC 


The power of the farm bloc is waning, but 
the administration and Congress continue 
to treat it with extraordinary solicitude. 

A bill to provide extra income to wheat 
farmers is being rushed through despite 
Secretary of Agriculture Orville Freeman's 
decision against any new wheat legislation 
after growers had voted down his plan to 
control production. The same bill would 
also give a brand new subsidy to domestic 
textile producers, who justifiably complain 
that the present subsidy system for cotton 
growers and cotton exporters favors foreign 
competition. But three wrong subsidies 
don’t make a right one—they only make 
matters worse. 

These proposed handouts are getting 
priority over civil rights. According to the 
administration, haste is necessary because 
spring sowing will soon begin. But it is dif- 
ficult to escape the conclusion that Wash- 
ington wants to be sure that the farmers 
are reaping a new harvest of subsidies well 
before election day rolls around. 

What all this means is higher costs for the 
consumers. The new wheat proposal will 
increase prices for bread and flour; the new 
cotton subsidy will mean higher prices for 
textiles. As a result, there will be increased 
use of cotton substitutes, so that the cotton 
surplus will grow; and there will be new in- 
centives to increase the wheat crop at a time 
when the wheat surplus was being reduced, 
largely because of foreign demand, to man- 
ageable proportions. 

Instead of playing politics with the farm 
bloc at the expense of the consumer, the 
administration and Congress could afford 
to take a fresh look at the agricultural 
problem. The solution does not lie in newer 
and bigger subsidies, which will only keep 
too many people sharing too little income 
down on the farm. What is needed is spe- 
cial help for those who cannot make a living 
out of farming and a gradual dismantling of 
subsidies for the efficient and profitable 
farmers. There can be no end to farm sur- 
pluses as long as the Government is willing 
to provide subsidies every time an election 
is in sight. 


NATIONAL STOCKPILE OF 
DISEASE SERUMS 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, almost a 
year has passed since the unexpected 
outbreaks of botulism caused a number 
of unfortunate and tragic deaths. As a 
Senator from Michigan, I am particu- 
larly sensitive to this problem, as our 
fishing industry has not yet recovered 
from the scare growing out of these 
deaths. 

Although the danger from eating 
smoked fish from Michigan waters is 
gone, the memory lingers on. 

Certainly, the Public Health Service is 
to be commended for the prompt action 
it has taken to insure that deaths from 
botulism need not occur in the future. 
Elaborate plans have been made to have 
serum on hand so that we will be ready 
for any further outbreaks. 

But what really bothers me is that 
such a catastrophe is needed to stimulate 
corrective measures. We spend billions 
to stockpile for defense against a pos- 
sible military conflict. Is it not equally 
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necessary and sensible to spend a frac- 
tion of this amount to stockpile against 
possible death from disease? 

At the time of this outbreak, it was re- 
ported that we had substantially no type 
E botulism antitoxins in this country. 
The Washington Post for March 21, 1963, 
reported that the antitoxin needed to 
treat the two women in Detroit, who 
were the first victims, had to be im- 
ported from Canada. It arrived too late, 
and both women died. 

Even after that warning, we were not 
adequately prepared. At the second out- 
break, the New York Times for October 
9 carried an AP dispatch from Knox- 
ville. It said: 

Doctors at University Hospital here said all 
the type E serum known to exist in the 
United States was flown here early today for 
the treatment of seven victims of the food 
poisoning. Some of the antitoxin was flown 
on to Nashville for use on * * * a patient 
there. 


Only enough serum was on hand to 
treat seven or eight people. Some of 
that came from Canada and some was 
flown in from Denmark. We can be most 
grateful and appreciative that Den- 
mark—population 5 million—and Can- 
ada—population 18 million—were able 
to supply a highly critical antitoxin that 
the United States—population 190 mil- 
lion—urgently needed but did not have. 

Why did we not have our own supply? 
There are several parts to the answer. 
First, botulism is a rare disease, fortu- 
nately. Second, the antitoxin we do have 
is for types A and B, but apparently that 
is not effective against type E. Third, 
biological products of this nature differ 
from chemical drugs in that they are 
much more expensive to produce and 
have much shorter storage life. 

It is clear that no one had undertaken 
the responsibility of being ready for this 
kind of emergency situation wherein the 
emergency is rare and the cost is high. 

A brief technical background may be 
helpful in understanding this problem. 
Two basic classes of inoculations are 
used to fight disease: vaccines which are 
designed to confer immunity, and anti- 
toxins which are used to treat an exist- 
ing disease. 

In the main these products share these 
limitations: 

First, the production process is long; 

Second, both basic materials and 
finished products are perishable, and 
cannot be stored in ordinary warehouses 
against a distant emergency; 

Third, the supply cannot easily be 
greatly expanded in a short time; 

Fourth, most of these are adminis- 
tered by injection, and hence must meet 
the highest standards of purity; 

Fifth, many of them are needed only 
on rare occasions, but when needed are 
required in considerable quantity and on 
extremely short notice; and 

Sixth, there are no substitute drugs 
for the diseases against which these 
biologicals are used. 

The pharmaceutical companies have, 
of course, made some provision for the 
problem. Lederle lists Bivalent Botulism 
Antitoxin, globulin-modified, types A 
and B. The recommended dose is 10,000 
units, “repeated at 4-hour intervals until 
the toxic condition is alleviated.” The 
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manufacturer’s price of a single dose to 
the retail drugstore is $41.37. With a 
day’s treatment running around $300 
per person, it is clear that mass treat- 
ment of an exposed popuation can be 
highly expensive—as long as the avail- 
able supply of the antitoxin holds out. 

“Immunity” is the ability to withstand 
attacks of the bacteria or viruses which 
cause diseases. This capability takes 
the form of active attack, and killing or 
neutralizing the disease carriers; it is not 
in the nature or armor which prevents 
entry into the body of the disease-caus- 
ing germs. 

The attacking forces are called anti- 
bodies. These are spontaneously pro- 
duced within the body upon invasion by 
a disease. If the individual survives 
the disease, the antibodies usually re- 
main—or are reproduced—for subse- 
quent protection against the same dis- 
ease. In some cases, antibodies devel- 
oped from one kind of infection may be 
effective against some other disease. 

It is well known that most “children’s 
diseases” are relatively mild in effect, 
and confer immunity thereafter. 

The natural sources of immunity, then, 
are prenatal inheritance from the 
mother, and individual generation of 
antibodies from natural exposure to dis- 
eases. Artificial immunity derives from 
the body’s reaction to vaccination or in- 
oculation with killed or weakened 
strains of disease-bearing germs. But 
natural immunity is on the decline. 

As public health measures continue to 
advance, more and more diseases are 
almost stamped out. Fewer and fewer 
people are exposed to even mild infec- 
tion. As incidence declines, fear of the 
disease diminishes, and vaccination and 
inoculation are given less frequently. 
Artificially-induced immunity thus also 
declines. 

Diseases are rarely eliminated com- 
pletely, however. Somewhere in the 
world there is likely to be some person, 
or some animal, harboring seeds of a 
virulent disease. 

When intercontinental travel was by 
boat, the traveltime was normally 
longer than the incubation time of most 
diseases. Quarantine at the port of 
entry of an infected individual, or even 
of an entire ship, could prevent the 
spread of the disease in the United 
States. In these days of jet transpor- 
tation, a traveler exposed to a now-rare 
disease in a jungle on Tuesday may be 
in Washington, Detroit, or San Fran- 
cisco on Friday afternoon—with no 
symptoms yet observable. 

Just such a case occurred recently. 
A boy came down with smallpox a few 
days after he had arrived here by plane 
from South America. He even had a 
medical certificate that he had been suc- 
cessfully vaccinated. Fortunately, the 
case was diagnosed and the boy was 
isolated in time, apparently, to prevent 
infecting other people. 

Science News Letter for November 16 
carried an immunology item. Head- 
lined “Immunity to Smallpox Down in 
the United States,” it said: 

Smallpox is on the increase overseas at 
the same time the level of immunity in the 
United States appears to be going down. 
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An American Medical Association official 
warned in Washington that the United 
States has not had a confirmed case since 
1949, but smallpox has appeared again in 
Sweden and other countries long free of the 
disease. 

In most parts of the world the smallpox 
average is up 13 percent. Children should 
be vaccinated before they enter school or 
sooner, and adults likely to be exposed to 
travelers from overseas should renew their 
vaccination at least every 5 years. 

Dr. Raymond L. White, director of En- 
vironmental Medicine and Medical Services 
for the AMA, cautioned that one infected 
person could touch off 100 cases before it is 
even known that smallpox is in the country. 


An example of the danger in lack of 
immunity is provided by the case of 
Greenland, a civilized but relatively iso- 
lated island which did not have a great 
deal of contact with the rest of the 
world. There had been no case of mea- 
sles in Greenland for many years. Nat- 
ural immunities lapsed and were not re- 
placed. 

In 1951, a measles epidemic developed 
from a single case brought by a sailor 
from Europe during the incubation pe- 
riod. Out of some 4,300 inhabitants in 
the district affected, over 99 percent suf- 
fered measles. The only people who es- 
caped were a handful who had previously 
had the disease in Europe, or who re- 
ceived complete passive immunity. In 
spite of the best medical care furnished 
by doctors and nurses from Denmark, 
the death rate was very high, amounting 
to 18 per thousand of the exposed pop- 
ulation. By contrast, the death rate in 
the United States from measles for the 
same year was about 4 per million pop- 
ulation. The Greenland rate was 4,500 
times the U.S. rate—a high price to pay 
for the lack of immunity. 

The botulism outbreaks and the small- 
pox case point up the necessity of hav- 
ing large and more dependable supplies 
of lifesaving biologicals on hand in the 
United States. We must have both 
treatment-type serums and immunizing 
types. 

Fortunately, the U.S. Public Health 
Service is already authorized to make 
biologicals. Section 352, “Preparation 
of Biological Products,” of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 263) reads: 

Sec. 352. (a) The Service may prepare for 
its own use any product described in section 
351 and any product necessary to 
out any of the purposes of section 301. 

(b) The Service may prepare any product 
described in section 351 for the use of other 
Federal departments or agencies, and pub- 
lic or private agencies and individuals en- 
gaged in work in the field of medicine when 
such product is not available from establish- 
ments licensed under such section. 


Mr. President, section 351 is broad in 
its scope, covering “any virus, therapeu- 
tic serum, toxin, antitoxin, or analogous 
product, or arsphenamine or its deriva- 
tives, or any other trivalent organic ar- 
senic compound, applicable to the 
prevention, treatment or cure of diseases 
or injuries of man.” 

This is the section which gives the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare licensing and inspection authority 
over the manufacture of all these bio- 
logicals. The Secretary exercises this 
authority through the Public Health 
Service. The Service, therefore, has a 
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long history of intimate connection with 

the preparation of these biologicals. 

Section 301 directs the Surgeon Gen- 
eral to conduct a wide range of research 
and investigation and to provide funds 
and information to others to enable 
them to engage in research on matters 
affecting the public health. 

I am, therefore, calling on the Sur- 
geon General to prepare a program of 
production and stockpiling for critical 
biologicals. 

The Surgeon General should call a 
conference of all manufacturers of bio- 
logical products. He should explore 
with industry the potential peak require- 
ments for each antitoxin, vaccine, tox- 
oid, antivenin, and so forth, and the 
commercial supply which can be counted 
on. 

Naturally, he should urge the manu- 
facturers to shoulder the responsibility 
for the slow-moving items. The indus- 
try’s spokesmen have stressed, in testi- 
mony before the Antitrust and Monopoly 
Subcommittee, the necessity for great 
profit margins on the popular drugs to 
make up for losses on drugs of only occa- 
sional use. Here is an opportunity for 
the pharmaceutical industry to justify 
some of those statements. 

In the event, however, that the indus- 
try does not elect to furnish the required 
biologicals, the Surgeon General must 
act upon his own statutory responsibili- 
ties. With the powers and funds at the 
disposal of the Public Health Service, it 
is essential that life-saving but unprofit- 
able drugs be provided by the Govern- 
ment, if the industry fails to do so. 

Mr. President, the expenditure of pub- 
lic funds to protect against a potential 
threat to the public health is analogous 
to paying insurance premiums. So, 
also, is the expenditure of $40 to $50 
billion a year for defense. We make the 
expenditure which we can afford, to pro- 
tect against a cataclysm which. we can- 
not afford to face unarmed. 

I submit that out of all the hundreds 
of millions of dollars annually appropri- 
ated to the Public Health Service—in- 
cluding the National Institutes of 
Health—we can well afford to spend a 
fraction of that amount to have all the 
biologicals we need ready in case of a 
major natural—or even enemy—attack. 

I ask unanimous consent to have my 
letter to the Surgeon General printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Marcu 4, 1964. 

Hon. LUTHER Terry, 

Surgeon General of the United States, Public 
Health Service, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear Dr. TERRY: The outbreaks of botu- 
lism last year and the inability of the phar- 
maceutical industry to provide the anti- 
toxin required for treatment have been most 
disturbing to me. 

Certainly the Public Health Service and 
yourself are to be commended for the prompt 
action taken to insure that deaths from 
botulism need not occur in the future. But 
what really bothers me is that such a catas- 
trophe is needed to stimulate corrective 
measures. 

May I suggest that a conference of manu- 
facturers of biologicals be called to devise 
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ways and means of assuring that supplies of 
antitoxins will be adequate to meet any 
likely emergency for other rare diseases. To- 
ward this end, the U.S. Public Health Service 
could conduct a survey of the potential re- 
quirements for biologicals that may be 
needed on a once-in-a-year basis. Commit- 
ment should be obtained from biologicals 
manufacturers to produce and maintain ade- 
quate supplies of usable vaccines. Some 
means of providing “fair compensation” to 
cover the actual cost of producing and 
storing little used biologicals could also be 
devised. 

In the event firm commitments by the in- 
dustry are below your estimate of essential 
minimums, the Public Health Service could 
produce, or have manufactured for it, the 
needed supplies. As you know, of course, 
you are specifically authorized by section 
352 of the Public Health Service Act to pre- 
pare biological products for use of the Serv- 
ice; and for use of other medical agencies 
and individuals when such products are not 
available from commercial producers. 

Also, under your research and investiga- 
tion authorization, section 301, you can 
cause to have carried on research in im- 
proved methods of preserving such biolog- 
icals (as for example freeze-drying and 
storing in vacuum or inert gases at very low 
temperatures) so as to reduce the costs of 
storing and to increase the possibility of 
stockpiling significant quantities. 

We spend billions stockpiling for defense. 
Should we not spend a fraction of this 
amount stockpiling for health? It seems 
to me that the American people have a right 
to expect that antitoxins be available for 
even the rarest of diseases. I know that 
Government and industry working together 
under your leadership can provide this as- 
surance. 

Sincerely, 
Purr A. Hart, 
Chairman. 


OFFICE OF DEPUTY PRESIDENT 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to establish the Office of Deputy Presi- 
dent, to provide for the continuous dis- 
charge of the powers and duties of the 
Office of President, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The Office of Vice President has been 
vacant on 16 occasions in our history— 
8 times because the Vice President suc- 
ceeded to the Presidency, 7 times 
through the death of the Vice President, 
and once following resignation of the 
Vice President. No President has at- 
tained office under any of the succession 
laws, but even if the possibility of suc- 
cession is remote, we should carefully 
consider adjustments in procedures 
which might better protect the national 
interest in case of succession. 

The bill which I have introduced 
would create a new Office of Deputy 
President. The Office would be filled 
only in the event the Office of Vice Presi- 
dent is vacant. Nomination to the posi- 
tion would be made by the President 
within 30 days following the vacancy in 
the Office of the Vice President, and con- 
firmation by the Senate would be re- 
quired according to the regular proce- 
dure. I would prefer that the approval 
of both the House of Representatives and 
the Senate be required for confirmation 
of the Deputy President, if this can be 
provided without a constitutional ob- 
stacle. If further study shows this can 
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be done, I will move to amend my bill to 
provide it. 

The bill designates the Deputy Presi- 
dent as first in line of succession to the 
Presidency in event of the death or dis- 
ability of the President. It removes the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and the President of the Senate from 
the line of succession, but in other re- 
spects it follows the succession law of 
1947 in providing for succession through 
the members of the Cabinet, in case the 
Office of Deputy President is vacant. 

The proposal incorporated in my bill 
does not require a constitutional amend- 
ment. I am not absolutely opposed to 
adoption of a constitutional amendment 
to provide a more detailed system, but I 
believe there is advantage in retaining 
the flexibility which now exists. 

The Constitution provides sufficient 
authority to enable Congress to act by 
statute. Article II, section 1, paragraph 
5, of the Constitution states: 

In case of the Removal of the President 
from Office, or of his Death, Resignation, or 
Inability to discharge the Powers and Duties 
of the said Office, the same shall devolve on 
the Vice President, and the Congress may 
by Law provide for the Case of Removal, 
Death, Resignation, or Inability, both of the 
President and Vice President, declaring what 
Officer shall then act as President, and such 
Officer shall act accordingly, until the Dis- 
ability be removed, or a President shall be 
elected. 


In addition to this direct grant of au- 
thority, the responsibility of Congress 
was set forth in the original section 1, 
paragraph 3, of article II, of the Consti- 
tution. This placed the right to elect 
the President with the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in the event the electoral 
college failed to elect. 

This procedure was reaffirmed by the 
12th amendment which was ratified in 
1804. The 20th amendment in 1933 fur- 
ther extended the right of Congress by 
providing for congressional action when 
neither the President-elect nor the Vice 
President-elect shall have qualified. All 
these powers taken together clearly indi- 
cate the importance of Congress in ex- 
traordinary occasions involving the Pres- 
idency. 

Congress has exercised its responsi- 
bility for succession by law in 1792, 1886, 
and 1947. The law of 1792 designated 
the President pro tempore of the Sen- 
ate as first in line for succession, followed 
by the Speaker of the House. The act 
of 1886 placed succession in the Presi- 
dent's Cabinet, starting with the Secre- 
tary of State. The law of 1947 returned 
to Congress but this time the Speaker of 
the House was designated first in line, 
followed by the President pro tempore 
of the Senate and the members of the 
Cabinet. 

These laws have protected the basic 
national interest, but conditions change, 
and I believe we should again examine 
the succession law to see if it can be im- 
proved. 

The responsibilities of the President 
have increased greatly in recent years, 
and so has the need for the official next 
in line of succession to be experienced 
and well informed about the duties he 
may be called upon to assume. 
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The President cannot share his re- 
sponsibilities or information fully, but it 
is possible for the officer next in line to 
have daily familiarity with the opera- 
tions and policies of the administration 
which he may be called upon to head, 
and with the executive personnel with 
whom he must work. 

The creation of the Office of Deputy 
President would provide an officer who 
could give full-time assistance to the 
President and who would gain practical 
experience with the responsibilities of 
the Presidency. Neither the Speaker of 
the House, as under the present law, nor 
the Secretary of State, as once pro- 
vided, can as adequately fulfill this two- 
fold responsibility. These are very im- 
portant positions in their own right. 
They require the full attention of those 
holding them. On the other hand, their 
responsibilities are specialized. 

The President has need of a Vice Pres- 
ident, or equivalent officer, to assist him 
in the performance of his duties; and 
the Nation should have the assurance 
that the Vice President, or other officer, 
is prepared to assume the office if it 
becomes necessary. 

In effect, my proposal returns the suc- 
cession policy to the procedure provided 
from 1886 to 1947. During this time the 
Secretary of State, a Presidential ap- 
pointee confirmed by the Senate, was 
next in line. 

A major advantage of creating the 
new Office of Deputy President, which 
would be filled only in case the Office 
of Vice President was vacant, is that the 
choice of the Deputy President would 
be made under politically realistic condi- 
tions. A weakness of our succession laws 
has been that the designated successor 
often attained his position for reasons 
and considerations quite apart from the 
possibility of succession. 

Under the terms of the bill I have in- 
troduced, the choice of the Deputy Pres- 
ident will be made with the full under- 
standing that he would have the right 
of succession. 

The bill provides that the President 
shall nominate from among those ex- 
perienced in Government: the members 
of the Cabinet, the Members of Congress, 
the Justices of the Supreme Court, and 
the Governors of the States. The Dep- 
uty President would be required to re- 
sign this office on assuming his duties. 

Finally, the proposal would guarantee 
continuation of leadership by the polit- 
ical party which won the previous elec- 
tion. In 8 of the past 18 years, the 
Speaker of the House has been a member 
of a different party from the President. 

In the event of a double vacancy, a 
complete change of administration would 
have followed. The succession law 
should respect the mandate of the peo- 
ple, who vote not only for a man but also, 
in a broad way, for his party and its pro- 
gram. The elevation of a leader of an- 
other party in midterm is undesirable 
in principle and could have most unfor- 
tunate practical effects. 

There might be difficulty in getting a 
Member of Congress to resign his office 
to fill an abbreviated term as Deputy 
President, but the choice is somewhat 
similar to that which one must make 
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when he, in anticipation of election, ac- 
cepts the nomination for Vice President. 
The procedure would present no difficulty 
at all if the President nominated a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet as Deputy President. 
In any case, we can be confident that 
when the President asked a man to help 
him and the Nation meet this serious 
problem, well-qualified men would be 
available. 

The law which I propose would not be- 
come effective until January 20, 1965, in- 
asmuch as President Johnson and 
Speaker McCormack have already made 
arrangements for keeping the Speaker 
informed and for action in the event of 
Presidential disability. 

I hope that the succession law will be 
unused in the future as during the past 
170 years, but the responsibilities of the 
President have become too great not to 
develop the most effective procedure pos- 
sible in the event it is needed. I believe 
the creation of the Office of Deputy 
President will accomplish this. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2597) to establish the Office 
of Deputy President, to provide for the 
continuous discharge of the powers and 
duties of the Office of President, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. Mc- 
CaRTHY, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr.McCARTHY. I vield. 

Mr. HRUSK A. I should like to com- 
mend the Senator from Minnesota for 
the interest he has taken in this sub- 
ject and the study he has given it. The 
concern of the Senator from Minnesota 
in this field is one which is widely felt, 
particularly because of the tragic events 
of last fall. Nevertheless, even the in- 
terest which is expressed now has from 
time to time been expressed by many peo- 
ple. This has been expressly emphasized 
during the course of the first installment 
of hearings of the Judiciary Committee 
on a Presidential succession and dis- 
ability act. 

It will be with a great deal of interest 
that I personally shall want to study the 
proposal of the Senator from Minnesota. 
In the meantime I again commend him 
for the study he has given it and the in- 
terest he has expressed in it. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska for his interest in the 
proposal. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr.McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. McGEE. I join in commending 
the Senator from Minnesota on his in- 
terest expressed in the central question 
involved; namely, Presidential succes- 
sion. The record of the Senator as a 
scholar and professor, and as a theore- 
tician of government, is implemented by 
his many years of leadership in govern- 
ment itself. I wonder if I correctly un- 
derstood the Senator to say that the 
real reason focused on the succession act 
now in lieu of the existing bill is one of 
protecting the will of the people, so to 
speak, in the most recent presidential 
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election, whenever that might be, in the 
event of a vacancy. 

Mr. McCARTHY. This consideration 
must be of primary concern. 

Mr. McGEE. Under the present or- 
ganization, then, it would be possible for 
the party which lost the presidential 
election to end in the White House in 
the wake of a tragedy. 

Mr. McCARTHY. It is quite possible. 
In the 8 years of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, there were only 2 years 
during which the Speaker of the House 
was of the same party as the President. 

Mr. McGEE. Is it also the judgment 
of the Senator from Minnesota that a 
person closely identified with the ad- 
ministration in the White House would 
be more responsive to the feelings and 
the policies of the President than the 
President pro tempore of the Senate or 
the Speaker of the House, even though 
they were of the same party? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I should think so, 
since the office of Speaker of the House 
is a very demanding office in itself, and 
the responsibility in a general way runs 
through a different area in terms of sub- 
stance. It is a more limited area, and 
certainly the effects are very different in 
terms of procedure and the methods by 
which the House of Representatives op- 
erates, in contrast to the executive 
branch of the Government. 

The office of Speaker of the House is 
of such importance in the whole struc- 
ture of American democracy and Ameri- 
can constitutional government that I 
think we ought to leave the House as free 
as possible to choose a person to fill that 
particular office, because of his qualities 
and not force it to take into account 
that it must select a person who could 
fill the office of President. It might find 
a person with the qualities combined in 
both offices, but the chances of that 
would be slight because the demands 
made upon a person by each office are so 
great. We ought not to place upon the 
House the burden of conditioning its 
judgment and consideration to their fear 
and anticipation that this person might 
have to succeed to the office of President. 

Mr. McGEE. If I correctly understand 
the Senator, there is a factor of con- 
siderable importance; namely, the sepa- 
ration of powers or division of powers in 
our constitutional framework, that sug- 
gests that there is an executive respon- 
sibility that ought not to be blended too 
completely with the legislative arm of 
the Government, as the existing situa- 
tion would, in fact, require. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator is quite 
correct. There is one other point re- 
garding the Speaker. If the President 
were to determine that the Speaker was 
the man whose nomination he would 
want to submit to the Senate for con- 
firmation, the man whom he would want 
to succeed him, there would be no ob- 
stacle to the President’s nominating the 
Speaker of the House and submitting his 
name for confirmation by the Senate. 

In that case, the Speaker of the House 
would resign his office as Speaker and 
assume, not really the Vice-Presidency, 
but the Deputy Presidency, because it is 
not intended to pass on to a man holding 
that office the full constitutional powers 
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of the Vice President, which includes the 
right to vote in case of a tie. That would 
be the only power that would be denied 
the Deputy President, except the power 
to preside over the Senate, which the 
Senate, by separate action, could extend 
to him or could extend to anyone else 
whom it saw fit to have preside. 

Mr. McGEE. Do I correctly under- 
stand the reason for returning to the 
1947 arrangement for succession to be 
that in the event of a larger catastrophe, 
there would be an order of succession? 

Mr. McCARTHY. If time intervened 
until the point at which the Deputy 
President succeeded to the Presidency, 
he in turn could submit the nomination 
of a successor for confirmation by the 
Senate. If there were no time for that— 
if there were a serious catastrophe, or if 
the time were too short—I would pro- 
pose a reversion to the right of succes- 
sion that was in effect for approximately 
150 years, in which the Secretary of 
State would then take over the office of 
President. It would be for a short period 
of time. 

Mr. McGEE. And the following order 
of succession would be the order in which 
the Cabinet positions were created? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Yes, the old order. 

Mr. McGEE. That would supply 
stability. But would the succession pre- 
scribe that the Deputy President, pro- 
posed by the Senator in his bill, would 
take precedence over the Secretary of 
State? 

Mr. McCARTHY. It would. 

Mr. McGEE. Under all 
stances? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Under all circum- 
stances. 

Mr. McGEE. If he were physically 
able to do so. That was the point that 
was not clear to me. 

I thank the Senator for his recom- 
mendations. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming for his support and 
comments, 


circum- 


THE 200TH ANNIVERSARY OF CHAR- 
TER OF BROWN UNIVERSITY 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, on 
Monday, March 2, Brown University, 
at Providence, observed one of a series 
of ceremonies marking the 200th anni- 
versary of its charter. A plaque com- 
memorating the occasion was accepted 
in behalf of Brown by John Nicholas 
Brown of the board of fellows of the uni- 
versity. 

It was in 1764 that the General As- 
sembly of the Governor and Company 
of the English Colony of Rhode Island 
and the Providence Plantations granted 
the college charter for the purpose of 
“preserving in the community a succes- 
sion of men duly qualified for discharg- 
ing the offices of life with usefulness and 
reputation.” 

An editorial in the Newport Daily News 
of Friday, February 28, 1964, is evidence 
of the statewide—and, indeed, nation- 
wide—appreciation in which the univer- 
sity is held. The editorial suggests some- 
thing of the intracolony competition to 
provide a permanent side for the col- 
lege. As a historical contribution, I ask 
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unanimous consent that the editorial be 
included at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Brown, 200 years old in March of 1964, 
marks the 200th anniversary of the grant- 
ing by the colonial legislature of the char- 
ter of Brown University which originally 
was known as Rhode Island College. 

The founding of this college was not with- 
out acrimony. The charter, finally granted 
at a sitting of the legislature in what is 
now Kent County Courthouse in East Green- 
wich, was the subject of much dispute. 
John Nicholas Brown will have meaty ma- 
terial to include in his discourse on Monday, 
at the opening of the bicentennial celebra- 
tion when he speaks on the origin and evolu- 
tion of the university charter. 

Brown University, the Nation’s seventh 
oldest college, taught its first students in 
Warren but the site of its permanent home 
was not finally decided until after Newport, 
Providence, Warren, and East Greenwich had 
each sought the honor. It was a matter of 
subscriptions that finally upset the balance 
in favor of Providence. Newport though 
came close to being chosen. 

Just as Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations were founded on the premise 
of full liberty in religious concernments so 
was Brown University, whose charter was 
one of the most liberal of its kind written 
in the 18th century. It declared that: “All 
the members hereof shall forever enjoy full, 
free, absolute, and uninterrupted liberty of 
conscience.“ 

Brown University, while it was founded 
under Baptist control, through subsequent 
amendments to the charter lost all denom- 
inational restrictions on membership on the 
corporation and faculty. 

From a small colonial English college it 
has developed, in 200 years, into a distinctive 
“university college.” Next Monday’s cere- 
monies will be only the first of successive 
observances of this important anniversary 
in the history of this university, to which 
Newport has sent so many sons and daugh- 
ters who have graduated with distinction. 

It was in the atmosphere indicated by the 
editorial that the seventh oldest college in 
America and the third oldest in New England 
was established. Starting with a student 
body of one and a faculty of one at Warren, 
R. I., by the time of its first graduation in 1769, 
Providence had won out over Newport as 
the permanent site of the school; and in 
1770 the college located on the very hill it 
at present adorns, 

In 1804 the school adopted the name of 
Brown University in recognition of the gen- 
erosity of Nicholas Brown of the class of 
1786, a son of one of the founders of the 
college. 

During the American Revolution the col- 
lege was closed, as its faculty and students 
fought in the colonial forces. Its great build- 
ing became a barracks and hospital for the 
French soldiers of Rochambeau. 

In August of 1790 President George Wash- 
ington, and his Secretary of State, Thomas 
Jefferson, came to Providence. Upon being 
awarded the honorary degree of doctor of 
laws, President Washington gave his promise, 
“You may rely on whatever protection I am 
able to afford in so important an object as 
the education of our youth.” 

Another President, Abraham Lincoln, had 
a Brown man, John Hay, as his secretary. 
He was later Secretary of State, as was Rich- 
ard Olney, of Brown. Just a few other names 
in the university’s two centuries of ‘useful- 
ness and reputation“ are Charles Evans 
Hughes, Theodore Francis Green, and John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. 

The 20th century for Brown has been a 
time of change and growth and challenge. 
They are the eras of President Faunce, Presi- 
dent Wriston, and President Keeney. 
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The growing pains of the college are evi- 
denced by a current $15 million matching 
fund campaign to meet a challenge grant 
of $7,500,000 from the Ford Foundation. 
This follows upon a successful $15,100,000 
capital funds drive. All these are dedicated 
dollars—dedicated to the most far-reaching 
development program in Brown’s history. 

All that I have said is the heritage, too, 
of Pembroke College in Brown University, 
the separate woman's college which has been 
receiving its degrees from Brown University 
for just 70 years. 

All—of both colleges, of both faculties, 
student bodies—all share in this time of 
challenge that reaches from College Hill to 
the home of every alumnus and alumna. 

I am sure my colleagues of the Senate join 
me in this salute—salute to the two centuries 
of Brown University—success to the cen- 
turies of service that lie ahead, service to 
America in providing men and women with 
lives of usefulness and reputation. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed, without amendment, the bill 
(S. 2455) to amend further the Peace 
Corps Act (75 Stat. 612), as amended. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. YARBOROUGH, from the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, with 
amendments: 

H.R. 7381. An act to simplify, modernize, 
and consolidate the laws relating to the em- 
ployment of civilians in more than one posi- 
tion and the laws concerning the civilian 
employment of retired members of the uni- 
formed services, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No, 935). 


REPORT ENTITLED “THE MIGRA- 
TORY FARM LABOR PROBLEM IN 
THE UNITED STATES“ REPORT 
OF A COMMITTEE (S. REPT. NO. 
934) 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, from the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, I submit a report 
entitled “The Migratory Farm Labor 
Problem in the United States,” pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 22, 88th Congress, 
1st session, as amended. 

I ask that the report be printed to- 
gether with the additional views of the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits]. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The report will be received; and, 
without objection, the report will be 
printed, as requested by the Senator from 
New Jersey. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. PROUTY: 

S. 2593. A bill to improve the old-age, sur- 

vivors, and disability insurance program by 
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providing minimum benefits for certain in- 
dividuals who have attained age 70; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Proury when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey (for 
himself, Mr. Hart, Mr. METCALF, Mrs. 
NEUBERGER, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. McGov- 
ERN, Mr. BURDICK, Mr. PASTORE, and 
Mr. NELSON) : 

S. 2594. A bill to assist States in providing 
work-study programs for youths who need 
the earnings from part time employment to 
begin or complete their formal secondary 
education; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. WILLIAMS of 
New Jersey when he introduced the above 
bill, which appear under a separate head- 
ing.) 

By Mr. CURTIS (for himself and Mr. 
HRUSKA) : 

S. 2595. A bill relating to the determina- 
tion of sale price of a rebuilt television pic- 
ture tube; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

S. 2598. A bill to amend section 1245 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 in order 
to limit application of that section in the 
case of the sale of an entire business or 
farm; to the Committee on Finance. 

S. 2597. A bill to establish the office of 
Deputy President, to provide for the continu- 
ous discharge of the powers and duties of the 
office of President, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McCarTtuy when 
he introduced the last above-mentioned bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LAUSCHE: 

S. 2598. A bill for the relief of Lubomira 
Chodakiewicz (Luba Hodakievic); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CASE: 

S. 2599. A bill for the relief of Denise Hoje- 
bane Barrood; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


IMPROVEMENT OF OLD-AGE, SUR- 
VIVORS, AND DISABILITY PRO- 
GRAM IN RESPECT TO CERTAIN 
PERSONS 


Mr.PROUTY. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill 
which, in the language of its title, seeks 
to improve the old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance program by provid- 
ing minimum benefits for certain indi- 
viduals who have attained age 70. 

Mr. President, social security benefits 
have been in effect for almost 30 years. 
These benefits have given working 
women and working men and their wives 
an opportunity to provide an annuity 
for themselves during their retirement 
years. The annuity is, of course, a sup- 
plement to whatever savings and invest- 
ments they have been able to make dur- 
ing their years of active employment. 

Unfortunately, however, the original 
social security law did not cover many 
people who should have been covered, 
and although its scope has been ex- 
panded over the years, a significant 
number of persons do not fall under the 
umbrella of its protection. 

I speak now of those individuals who 
worked throughout their lives and who 
are now too old to return to work to earn 
coverage under the provisions of an ex- 
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panded law—those persons who are 70 
years of age or older. 

Mr. President, these older folks are 
not to blame because the opportunity 
for an annuity has been denied to them. 
On the contrary, I am fairly certain that 
many, perhaps most, of them would have 
participated in the old-age and survivors 
insurance program had they been per- 
mitted to do so. But, not only were they 
excluded from mandatory coverage, they 
were not even permitted voluntarily to 
come within the effect of the law. 

Mr. President, the bill which I have 
introduced provides that the Treasury 
transfer from general funds to the social 
security fund an amount equal to the 
employer-employee contributions which 
would otherwise have been contributed 
during the working career of persons 70 
years of age or older for the period Jan- 
uary 1951 to December 1962 or earlier 
if the intended recipient reached age 69 
prior to that date. 

The bill is designed to provide an an- 
nuity only for those who have none from 
any public source, local, State, or Fed- 
eral. However, the fact that a man or 
woman has some income from savings 
would not bar him or her from receiving 
social security benefits under my bill. 

Mr. President, we talk grandly about 
wars on poverty, Domestic Peace Corps, 
and the like. I submit that this bill will 
very dramatically attack “pockets of 
poverty” which have resulted not from 
neglect on the part of our older people, 
but rather from the simple fact that the 
law ignored them when it and amend- 
ments to it were adopted. 

There are in this country some 10,- 
773,000 persons 70 years of age or older. 

In my own State of Vermont, there 
are about 27,000 persons in this age cate- 
gory, and according to information from 
the Vermont Department of Social Wel- 
fare, there are within this group 2,536 
persons over 70 years of age who are on 
public assistance but who are not re- 
cipients of social security. It is these 
people that my bill would seek to include 
within the social security system of re- 
tirement benefits. 

Mr. President, this bill does not estab- 
lish an immense program which will 
continue to grow. Indeed, the number 
of persons whom it will benefit will con- 
stantly diminish. This is true because 
of the constant increase in the number 
of persons covered by the various retire- 
ment systems. As more people reach 70 
years of age, they will already be entitled 
to receive pensions because they have 
participated during their working years. 

My bill, then, simply corrects a gap“ 
in the law through which justice can be 
done through legislative action. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2593) to improve the old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance 
program by providing minimum benefits 
for certain individuals who have at- 
tained age 70, introduced by Mr. Prouty, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 
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A BILL TO MEET THE HIGH SCHOOL 
DROPOUT PROBLEM 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, for myself, Senators HART, 
METCALF, INOUYE, NEUBERGER, BURDICK, 
PASTORE, McGovern, and NELSON, I intro- 
duce a bill intended to meet the severe 
and increasing problem of high school 
dropouts. The relationship between low 
incomes and poor education is perfectly 
clear, and this measure can be a major 
weapon in the war on poverty. If we do 
not take direct and positive action now to 
reduce the number of school dropouts, it 
is almost certain that the children of 
today will become the semiliterate pro- 
letariat of tomorrow. 

Poverty is a vicious circle, linking the 
deprivation of one generation to the next. 
The low income of the parents forces the 
child to leave school and seek employ- 
ment. So the child of the poor grows 
to maturity without skills or training and 
in his turn raises another generation of 
impoverished citizens. This bill is de- 
signed to break this vicious circle. 

It will assist States to provide finan- 
cial help to qualified high school students 
so that they can finish high school. This 
is not a giveaway program; the students 
must earn their money through hard, 
honest work. They will be employed in 
public service agencies such as hospitals, 
mental institutions and day care centers 
which are desperately understaffed. 
The sums involved are modest; a max- 
imum of $40 a month, with an annual 
limit of $400. Yet, this small amount 
may make all the difference between an 
unemployed citizen living on the dole 
and a self-reliant, educated citizen. 

Basically, this bill is a logical exten- 
sion to the secondary school level of an 
idea already accepted by the Congress 
when it passed the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963, which included similar work- 
study provisions. We owe a debt of 
gratitude to the senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] for his leadership 
on this bold and imaginative new ap- 
proach to the education of Americans. 

We must act now on this dropout prob- 
lem. In one southern State, for ex- 
ample, only 49 percent of the white stu- 
dents and 23 percent of the Negroes 
finish high school. Our industrial so- 
ciety is changing rapidly. In an age of 
nuclear technology, the number of jobs 
requiring high school education is in- 
creasing rapidly, while the number of 
unskilled jobs is declining with equal 
rapidity. This trend will continue in 
the years ahead. Our failure to meet 
this problem now will leave us in the 
future, not only with a vastly increased 
rate of unemployment, but also an econ- 
omy which is faltering for the lack of 
trained manpower to run it. 

At the present time, 57 percent of our 
adults have not completed high school. 
In addition, one-third of today’s fifth 
grade pupils will not complete high 
school. The connection between poverty 
and poor education is shown dramat- 
ically by the fact that 64 percent of the 
unemployed are high school dropouts. 
Our proudest boast as Americans has 
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been that this is the land of equal op- 
portunity for all. Yet, in fact, cruel 
economic circumstance bars the way to 
a decent education for too many of our 
young people. They are trapped in a 
cycle of poverty which pious slogans 
about equal opportunity cannot break. 
We cannot turn our backs with the cal- 
lous remark that their predicament: is 
due to stupidity and lack of ambition. 
They did not choose the circumstances 
into which they were born. 

It has been said the duty of the Gov- 
ernment is to help the people to do those 
things which they cannot do for them- 
selves: Surely we can extend a helping 
hand to today’s dropout to get him off 
the streets and the unemployment rolls, 
and back into the classroom. We must 
do this not only for idealistic reasons, 
but from practical motives as well. The 
families living on unemployment com- 
pensation, or outright relief, contribute 
nothing to the growth of our economy 
or the strength of our Nation. They are 
an unproductive burden on the taxpayer 
and the economy. In addition to being a 
practical approach to a long-term solu- 
tion to unemployment, this bill will be 
one means of making the phrase land 
of equal opportunity“ a proud reality. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this measure lie on the desk 
until close of business March 9, 1964, in 
order that those who would desire to 
cosponsor this measure would have the 
opportunity to do so. Further, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill and a 
brief explanation thereof be included in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, will lie on the desk, as requested 
by the Senator from New Jersey, and the 
bill and explanation will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2594) to assist States in 
providing work-study programs for 
youths who need the earnings from part- 
time employment to begin or complete 
their formal secondary education, intro- 
duced by Mr. WILLTAuS of New Jersey 
(for himself and other Senators), was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SHORT TITLE 

SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 

“High School Dropout Act of 1964”. 
DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 

Sec, 2. The Congress hereby finds and de- 
clares that the security and the economic 
growth of America depend to a great extent 
on the fullest development of the mental 
resources and technical skills of its young 
men and women, who, in future generations 
will be the leaders of the Nation. 

Today, however, serious financial needs 
prevent countless numbers of this Nation's 
young men and women from completing high 
school which is essential for further educa- 
tion, the attainment of technical skills, and 
gainful employment. 
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The Congress reaffirms the principle that 
the States and local communities have and 
must retain control over and primary respon- 
sibility for public education. The Congress 
recognizes that, although many States and 
local communities are making outstanding 
efforts to alleviate the dropout problem, 
additional effort is needed to insure that a 
lack of resources does not prevent a student 
of ability from completing his high school 
education. 

Therefore, it is the purpose of this Act to 
provide financial assistance to States to help 
initiate, maintain, and extend programs in 
urban and rural areas which provide part- 
time employment for youths who need earn- 
ings from such employment to continue or 
complete high school. 


STATE CONTROL 


Sec. 3. Nothing contained in this Act shall 
be construed to authorize any department, 
agency, Officer, or employee of the United 
States to exercise any direction, supervision 
or control over the curriculum or of instruc- 
tion, administration, or personnel of any 
educational institution or school system. 


AUTHORIZATION 


Sec. 4. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated $50,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1965, and for each of the next 
five fiscal years such sums as may be neces- 
sary, for the purpose of making grants to 
States as provided in this Act. 


ALLOTMENTS 


Sec. 5. (a) From the sums appropriated 
pursuant to section 4 for each fiscal year, the 
Commissioner shall allot to each State an 
amount which bears the same ratio to such 
sums as the population aged fifteen to 
twenty, inclusive, of the State, in the preced- 
ing fiscal year bears to the population aged 
fifteen to twenty, inclusive, of all the States 
in such preceding year. 

(b) The amount of any State’s allotment 
under subsection (a) for any fiscal year 
which the Commissioner determines will 
not be required for such fiscal year for carry- 
ing out the State’s plan approved under 
section 5 shall be available for reallotment 
from time to time on such dates during 
such year as the Commissioner may fix, to 
other States in proportion to the original 
allotments to such States under subsection 
(a) for such year, but with such propor- 
tionate amount for any of such other States 
being reduced to the extent it exceeds the 
sum the Commissioner estimates such State 
needs and will be able to use for such year 
and the total of such reductions shall be 
similarly reallotted among the States not 
suffering such a reduction. Any amount 
reallotted to a State under this subsection 
during such year shall be deemed part of 
its allotment fcr such year. 


STATE PLANS 


Sec. 6. (a) A State which desires to par- 
ticipate under the provisions of this Act 
shall submit through its State educational 
agency to the Commissioner a State plan, 
in such detail as the Commissioner deter- 
mines necessary, which— 

(1) designates the State educational 
agency as the sole agency for administration 
of the plan, or for supervision of the admin- 
istration thereof by local educational agen- 
cies; 

(2) sets forth the policies and procedures 
to be followed by the State in approving 
work-study programs, under which policies 
and procedures funds paid to the State from 
its allotment under section 5 will be expend- 
ed solely for the payment of compensation of 
students employed pursuant to work-study 
programs which meet the requirements of 
this Act, except that not to exceed 1 per 
centum of any such allotment, or $10,000, 
whichever is the greater, may be used to pay 
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the cost of developing the State’s plan and 
the cost of administering such plan after its 
approval under this section; 

(3) sets forth principles for determining 
the priority to be accorded applications from 
local educational agencies for work-study 
programs, which principles shall give priority 
to applications submitted by local educa- 
tional agencies serving communities having 
substantial numbers of youths who have 
dropped out of school before completing 
grade 12, and provides for undertaking such 
programs, insofar as financial resources avail- 
able therefor make possible, in the order 
determined by the application of such prin- 
ciples; 

(4) sets forth such fiscal control and fund 
accounting procedures as may be necessary 
to assure proper disbursement of, and ac- 
counting for, Federal funds paid to the State 
(including such funds paid by the State to 
local educational agencies) under this Act; 

(5) provides for making such reports in 
such form and containing such information 
as the Commissioner may reasonably require 
to carry out his functions under this Act, and 
for keeping such records and for affording 
such access thereto as the Commissioner may 
find necessary to assure the correctness and 
verifications of such reports. 

(b) For the purposes of this Act, a work- 
study program shall 

(1) be administered by a local educational 
agency and made reasonably available (to the 
extent of available funds) to all youths in 
the area served by such agency who are able 
to meet the requirements of paragraph (2); 

(2) provide that employment under such 
work-study program shall be furnished only 
to a student who (a) has been accepted 
for enrollment as a full-time student in a 
secondary school, or in the case of a student 
already enrolled in any such school, is in 
good standing and in full-time attendance, 
(b) is in need of the from such 
employment to commence or continue his 
education in any such school, and (c) is 
at least fifteen years of age and less than 
twenty-one years of age at the commence- 
ment of his employment, and is capable, in 
the opinion of the appropriate school au- 
thorities, of maintaining good standing in 
any such school while employed under the 
work-study program; 

(3) provide that no student shall be em- 
ployed under such work-study program for 
more than twenty hours in any week in 
which classes in which he is enrolled are in 
session, and that no student shall receive 
compensation which exceeds $40 in any 
month or $400 in any academic year or its 
equivalent. 

(4) provide that employment under such 
work-study program shall be for the local 
educational agency or for some other public 
agency or institution; 

(5) provide that, in each fiscal year dur- 
ing which such program remains in effect, 
such agency shall expend (from sources 
other than payments from Federal funds 
under this Act) for the employment of its 
students (whether or not in employment 
eligible for assistance under this Act) an 
amount that is not less than its average 
annual expenditure for work-study programs 
of a similar character during the three fiscal 
years preceding the fiscal year in which its 
work-study program under this Act is ap- 
proved. 

(c) The Commissioner shall approve a 
State plan which fulfills the conditions spec- 
ified in subsection (a), and shall not finally 
disapprove a State plan except after rea- 
sonable notice and opportunity for a hear- 
ing to the State agency designated pursuant 
to clause (1) of such subsection. 

(d) Whenever the Commissioner, after 
reasonable notice and opportunity for hear- 
ing to the State agency administering a 
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State plan approved under subsection (c), 
finds that— 

(1) the State plan has been so changed 
that it no longer complies with the provi- 
sions of subsection (a), or 

(2) in the administration of the plan there 
is a failure to comply substantially with 
any such provision, the Commissioner shall 
notify such State agency that no further 
payments will be made to the State under 
this Act (or, in his discretion, further pay- 
ments to the State will be limited to pro- 

under or portions of the State plan 
not affected by such failure) until he is sat- 
isfied that there will no longer be any failure 
to comply. Until he is so satisfied, the 
Commissioner shall make no further pay- 
ments to such State under this Act (or 
shal] limit payments to programs under or 
portions of the State plan not affected by 
such failure). 

(d) Any such State agency which is dis- 
satisfied with a final action of the Com- 
missioner under subsection (e) or (d) may 
appeal to the United States court of appeals 
for the circuit in which the State is located, 
by filing a petition with such court within 
sixty days after such final action. A copy of 
the petition shall be forthwith transmitted 
by the clerk of the court to the Commis- 
sioner, or any officer designated by him 
Commissioner 


record of the proceedings on which he based 
his action, as provided in section 2112 of title 
28, United States Code. Upon the filing of 
such petition, the court shall have jurisdic- 
tion to affirm the action of the Commissioner 
or to set it aside, in whole or in part, tem- 
porarily or permanently, but until the filing 
of the record the Commissioner may modify 
or set aside his action. The findings of the 
Commissioner as to the facts, if supported 
by substantial evidence, shall be conclusive, 
but the court, for good cause shown, may re- 
mand the case to the Commissioner to take 
further evidence, and the Commissioner may 
thereupon make new or modified findings of 
fact and may modify his previous action, and 
shall file in the court the record of the 
further proceedings. Such new or modified 
findings of fact shall likewise be conclusive 
if suported by substantial evidence. The 
judgment of the court affirming or setting it 
aside, in whole or in part, any action 
of the Commissioner shall be final, subject 
to review by the Supreme Court of the United 
States upon certiorari or certification as pro- 
vided in section 1254 of title 28, United States 
Code. The commencement of proceedings 
under this subsection shall not, unless so spe- 
cifically ordered by the court, operate as a 
stay of the Commissioner’s action. 


PAYMENTS 


Sec. 7 (a). From a State's allotment under 
this Act for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1965, and for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1966, the Commissioner shall pay to such 
State an amount equal to the amount to be 
expended for compensation of students em- 
ployed pursuant to work-study programs 
under the State’s plan approved under this 
Act, plus an amount, not to exceed 1 per 
centum of such allotment, or $10,000, which- 
ever is the greater, expended for the develop- 
ment of the State’s plan and for the admin- 
istration of such plan after its approval by 
the Commissioner. From a State’s allot- 
ment under this Act for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1967, and for the next four 
succeeding fiscal years, such payment shall 
equal 75 per centum of the amount so ex- 
pended. No State shall receive payments 
under this Act for any fiscal year in excess 
of its allotment under section 5 for such 
fiscal year. 

(b) Such payments (adjusted on account 
of overpayments or underpayments previ- 
ously made) shall be made by the Commis- 
sioner in advance on the basis of such esti- 
mates, in such installments, and at such 
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times, as may be reasonably required for 
expenditures by the States of the funds 
allotted under section 5. 


WORK-STUDY NOT FEDERAL SERVICE 


Sec. 8. Students employed in work-study 
programs under this Act shall not by reason 
of such employment be deemed employees 
of the United States, or their service Federal 
service, for any purpose. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 9. For the purpose of this Act— 

(1) the term “State” includes, in addi- 
tion to the several States, the District of 
Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam and Ameri- 
can Samoa; 

(2) the term “Commissioner” means the 
Commissioner of Education; 

(3) the term “State educational agency” 
means the State Board of Education or other 
agency or officer primarily responsible for 
the State supervision of public secondary 
schools, or, if there is no such officer or 
agency, an officer or agency designated by 
the Governor or by State law; 

(4) the term “local educational agency” 
means a board of education or other legally 
constituted local school authority having 
administrative control and direction of pub- 
lic secondary schools in a city, county, town- 
ship, school district or political subdivision 
in a State; 

(5) the term “secondary school” means a 
school which provides secondary education, 
as determined under State law, except that 
it does not include any education provided 
beyond grade 12; and 

(6) the term “public” as applied to any 
school does not include a school or any 
agency of the United States. 


The explanation presented by Mr. 
WILIA of New Jersey is as follows: 
Brier EXPLANATION OF HIGH SCHOOL Dropout 

MEASURE 


This measure is designed to alleviate the 
high school dropout problem by assisting 
States and local communities to initiate, 
maintain, and extend work-experience pro- 
grams which provide part-time employment 
in public agencies or institutions for young 
men and women who need earnings from 
such employment to continue or complete 
high school. 

The State which desires to participate un- 
der this act shall submit through its State 
educational agency a State plan to the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education. The State plan 
must contain principles for determining the 
priority to be accorded particular work-study 
p! . Priority shall be given to appli- 
cations submitted by local educational agen- 
cies serving communities having substantial 
numbers of youths who dropped out of high 
school before completing grade 12. 

Employment under a work-study program 
is furnished only to a student who (a) has 
been accepted for enrollment as a full-time 
student in a high school or is already en- 
rolled and in good standing in such school, 
(b) is in need of earnings from employment 
to continue or complete his high school edu- 
cation, and (c) is at least 15 and under 21 
years of age, and is capable, in the opinion 
of appropriate school officials, of maintaining 
good standing while employed under the 
work-study program. 

No student shall be employed under the 
work-study program for more than 20 hours 
in any week in which classes are held, and 
no student shall receive compensation which 
exceeds $40 per month or $400 in any aca- 
demic year or its equivalent. Payments may 
be made directly to the student through the 
appropriate State educational agency; the 
employing institution or agency may, in 
some cases, act as the paying agent and be 
reimbursed by such State agency. 

This bill authorizes an expenditure of $50 
million for fiscal year 1965, and for each of 
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the next 5 fiscal years, such sums as Congress 
deems n A 

Federal funds, which are allotted to States 
according to the State population of youths 
between the ages of 15 and 21, will be used to 
compensate the State for expenditures to 
students employed under the work-study 
program approved by this act. An amount 
not to exceed 1 percent of the State allot- 
ment or $10,000, whichever is greater, is au- 
thorized to cover State expenses relative to 
developing and administering the State plan. 
The Federal share for the first 2 years is 100 
percent of the amount expended by the 
State; for the next 4 succeeding fiscal years, 
the Federal share is reduced to 75 percent. 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 
AMENDMENT 
462) 


Mr. McCLELLAN (for himself and 
Mr. FULBRIGHT) submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by them, 
jointly, to the bill (H.R. 6196) to en- 
courage increased consumption of cot- 
ton, to maintain the income of cotton 
producers, to provide a special research 
program designed to lower costs of pro- 
duction, and for other purposes, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


1964— 
(AMENDMENT NO. 


COURT OF VETERANS’ APPEALS— 
ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that at the next 
printing of the bill (S. 2509) to estab- 
lish a Court of Veterans’ Appeals, the 
name of the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. McGovern] be added as a cospon- 
sor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


RESTRICTION OF IMPORTS OF 
BEEF, VEAL, AND MUTTON—AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, at 
its next printing, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the name of the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson] be added 
as a cosponsor of the bill (S. 2525) to 
restrict imports of beef, veal, and mut- 
ton into the United States. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it isso ordered. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

Excerpt from CONGRESSIONAL. RECORD of 
January 22, 1963, containing a statement by 
him on Ukrainian independence. 

By Mr. ROBERTSON: 

Reply by him to a letter from a Protestant 

minister, on the subject of civil rights. 


THE SEARCH FOR THE SOLUTION 
TO THE ARAB REFUGEE PROB- 
LEM 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, for 15 years now, the free 
world has searched for a solution to 
the Arab refugee problem but little has 
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been achieved. Complicating the situa- 
tion has been the intransigence of the 
Arab nations. Their repeated threats to 
destroy the State of Israel have created 
an atmosphere in which meaningful dia- 
log is almost impossible. 

Meanwhile, more than 1 million hu- 
man beings have become virtually per- 
manent wards of the United Relief and 
Works Agency of the United Nations. 
The United States has borne 70 percent 
of the cost of this relief program and 
spent $350 million to date. 

The situation cries out for objective 
analysis if we are ever to resolve the 
refugee problem, and although prospects 
of progress appear bleak at the mo- 
ment, there are constructive suggestions 
available which could lead to a new be- 
ginning in our Government’s approach. 

Some of the most profound thinking on 
the problem has just appeared in a se- 
ries of articles written under the dis- 
tinguished byline of Philip Hochstein, 
editorial director of the Newhouse News- 
papers, and president of Advance News 
Service. 

Mr. Hochstein’s commentary is rele- 
vant and constructive because, like all 
good journalists, he has gone to the 
sources of the problem and examined 
them first hand. He has talked with 
Arab leaders in their offices in Egypt, 
Lebanon, Jordan and Syria; he also 
talked with Israel's leaders on their own 
soil; and finally, he has spoken with the 
ian. themselves in their no man’s 

While the picture which emerges from 
Mr. Hochstein’s tour of the Middle East 
is not a bright one, neither is it hope- 
less, for he makes several concrete pro- 
posals for action on the Arab refugee 
problem which merit the consideration 
of our policymakers. 

Inasmuch as I believe his thinking is 
valuable, I ask unanimous consent to 
have Mr. Hochstein's report printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

I. ARAB REFUGEES: A FROZEN MESS 
(By Philip Hochstein) 

A computer suffers a nervous breakdown 
and performs like an insane genius. This 
has been the theme of many a science fic- 
tion story and movie comedy. 

What happens when a high-strung, very 
capable world social service organization, 
functioning under United Nations auspices 
and with a multi-million-dollar budget, is 
fed the wrong basic assumptions and applies 
them to a million or more human beings? 

5 is not entertaining fiction, but brutal 


se 15 years, the subjects of this true story 
have been living in refugee camps—57 camps 
now in existence and more in the planning, 
and many thousands of squatter shacks. 

They are the most senselessly segregated 
people in the world today. The basis of 
their segregation is neither color nor race 
nor religion, nor even class; it is an oriental 
prejudice, part superstitution, part unkind- 
ness, part political, against people singled 
out by misfortune. They live in double- 
boilered bitterness, the seething hatred 
around them intensifying the heat of their 
inner resentments. 

The United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency, known as UNRWA, provides these 
people—a few hundred thousand infants and 
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babies incredibly excluded, as explained in a 
subsequent article—with calories, literacy, 
and health supervision, the United States 
paying 70 percent of the bill. 

The State of Israel, whose territory these 
refugees left in loyalty to the Arab states 
in the war of 1948, urges final settlement of 
the problem, 

The Arab nations, with the single excep- 
tion of Jordan, deny them the right of re- 
settlement, the right to work, and other civil 
rights. 

UNRWA underwrites this segregation in 
the name of all humanity and proceeds with 
its relief mission on the apparent assump- 
tion that the segregation will go on forever. 

The people of the world, preoccupied with 
tenser problems, do not wish to be annoyed 
with something that has been referred to an 
appropriate agency of the U.N. So Uncle 
Sam has paid out about $350 million over 15 
years to finance the rotting away of human 
beings who want to work and whose work is 
urgently needed by the underdeveloped 
countries in which they reside. And there 
is no end in sight ever, unless present pol- 
icies can be reversed. No agency is attempt- 
ing to solve this problem. 

The wrong basic assumptions on which 
the U.N. operates are, mainly, these: 

1. That Israel, a struggling new nation of 
little more than 2 million people, should 
take back over a million hostile people who 
left to assist the enemy war effort, although 
the enemy after 15 years still refuses to hold 
a peace conference, or even a refugee confer- 
ence, 

2. That the Arab nations who instigated 
and mobilized these refugees are all have- 
not nations who must therefore be excused 
from obligation to the fellow Arabs they se- 
duced. (Jordan alone is a have-not nation; 
Lebanon is arly affluent, Syria rich 
in oll transit revenue, Saudi Arabia, much 
richer; Iraq, underpopulated and the pos- 
sessor of the largest area of undeveloped but 
rich farmland in the world; Egypt has spent 
far more on an aggressive military venture 
in Yemen than the cost of the whole refugee 
program; and Kuwait is richer on a per 
capita basis than the United States, thanks 
to oil.) 

3. That it is acceptable to operate with 
false statistics because the Arab govern- 
ments do not want a census and because the 
refugees themselves do not wish to be 
checked on, although it is admitted that 
families generally do not report deaths be- 
cause they wish to hold on to the rations and 
do not report income from work for the 
same reason. UNRWA reports thus continue 
to publish comprehensive statistics, although 
the footnotes do acknowledge lack of cen- 
sus, lack of adequate investigation and other 
circumstances pointing to their worthless- 
ness. 

The largely overlooked, essential facts in 
the refugee situation are that: 

1. Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, and other oil-rich 
Arab States are employing about 80,000 refu- 
gees at relatively high wages to man their 
technical, civil service, and teaching jobs, the 
refugees having a higher standard of edu- 
cation than the native populations. 

2. Remittances from refugees so employed 
are one of the main sources of income in 
Jordan, next to farming and tourism, while 
many recipients of remittances continue to 
draw rations. 

3. Iraq admits in official publications that 
its fabulously fertile, well-watered lands 
need more manpower for development, yet 
refuses to invite experienced and idle farm- 
ers among the refugees to resettle or work on 
these lands. 

4. Lebanon is so starved for labor power, 
its own people in Beirut and the other cities 
preferring business and the professions, that 
it permits the importation of 120,000 Syrian 
laborers, yet refuses to facilitate the employ- 
ment of refugees. 
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5. Although Egypt has granted few civilian 
rights to its several hundred thousand refu- 
gees in he Gaza Strip, governing them by 
strict military rule, President Nasser has 
made himself the hero of the refugees in all 
the Arab countries by inciting them with 
subversive propaganda against all existing 
governments but his own. 

6. Despite the aggressive objection of most 
of the Arab governments to resettlement and 
absorption of the refugees, that process is 
making rapid headway on an illegal, under- 
the-table basis, with most of the younger 
refugees in Lebanon and Syria finding work 
by accepting lower than the prevailing wage. 

7. Despite the remittances and the fact 

that most refugees earn money, the refugee 
relief rolls do not decline but threaten to 
grow. This, because the dead and the em- 
ployed are unreported, while the parents of 
new children press for their inclusion in the 
rolls. - 
8. Jordan, the poorest of the Arab States, 
is alone in having granted them equality with 
all its citizens and is making a vigorous ef- 
fort to solve the problem by building the 
entire economy, and with an encouraging 
measure of success, 


II. WITHOUT A Sponsor 
(By Philip Hochstein) 

In an age dominated by the specter of total 
human extermination and burdened by 
memories of Hitler's and Stalin’s mass mur- 
ders, are we not in danger of laying away 
and forgetting our consciences and sympa- 
thies in a few United Nations pigeonholes? 

As an American, a ni rman with 
many years of discipline in objectivity and 
as an adherent of a source religion of both 
conscience and sympathy; namely Judaism, 
I had long wished to make some firsthand 
examination of the quality of our collective 
humanity in dealing with one of the most 
controversial and embittered problems of the 
times—the problem of the Arab refugee. 

Having stolen 10 weeks’ time from my 
routine duties and won my wife’s enthusias- 
tic collaboration, the next step was to ob- 
tain visas to visit the Arab countries, 

This threatened to present a few difficul- 
ties, not only because I had visited and writ- 
ten about Israel, but also because my wife 
had been born there. I hoped that the latter 
fact would be overlooked, the event having 
taken place some time before the creation of 
the State of Israel 15 years ago, but our re- 
ligious and racial identification and earlier 
visits to Israel seemed to be a problem in 
view of the widespread impression that the 
Arab States were rigidly barring visas to 
Jews, except to those rabidly anti-Zionist. 
I am not anti-Zionist, rabidly or even mildly, 
although I am not a Zionist. 

I made my first visa request in a visit to 
the Kuwait consulate in New York, by way 
of reconnoitering the problem. The young 
lady looked at my completed forms and asked 
if I could get a letter from my clergyman. 

I replied that I no doubt could, but that 
his name would be Goldberg, Capt. Joshua 
Goldberg (U.S. Navy, retired). 

She then asked if I could get another letter 
from the American Council for Judaism. I 
said that I would not want to compromise 
myself by being sponsored by this anti-Zion- 
ist or any political sponsor. 

She sald she would have to take up this 
problem with a superior, and I went on to 
the Jordanian consulate. 

The gentleman there was genuinely polite 
after reading my forms but sensibly sug- 
gested that since I have an office in Wash- 
ington it would be more appropriate for me 
to go to the Jordan Embassy there, since the 
Ambassador would no doubt have to pass 
on my case. 

The score was now one negative indica- 
tion and one slightly positive. It seemed to 
me that an attempt at a decisive break- 
through was indicated. I put in a call for 
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Dr. Mohammed Mehdi, the representative of 
the Arab League, the militant pan-Arab na- 
tionalist organization operating throughout 
the world. Dr. Mehdi was not in his office 
and I left my name and professional identi- 
fication. He called back later that evening, 
explaining he had been tied up on business 
at the U.N. 

I laid my problem on the line to him. I 
wished to do a critical, searching story about 
the Arab refugee problem. I was a Jew and 
had a strong affection for Israel, but I con- 
sidered that I liked people generally and felt 
strongly that people should not be made 
refugees; above all, I was a reporter with a 
lifelong commitment to the truth. 

Would our unwillingness to accept sponsor- 
ship from an anti-Zionist Jewish splinter 
group stand in the way of our visiting Arab 
countries, visiting refugee camps, and inter- 
viewing Arab officials and citizens? 

Dr. Mehdi explained that he could promise 
no visas, but did promise that he would do 
his best to facilitate my visas. He approved 
of my candor and thought it would be help- 
ful if I accompanied my visa applications 
with a letter to the embassies concerned 
setting forth the personal facts I had given 
him, and I followed his advice. 

At the Syrian Embassy in Washington, I 
found the Ambassador had been recalled 
home because of one of the recurrent political 
upheavals in that country. The chargé 
d’affaires was both polite and frank. He 
could not pass on this delicate matter, but 
would cable his Foreign Office back home. 

At the Iraq Embassy, there was an Am- 
bassador on the job and he hesitated not a 
moment. “We are happy to see an impor- 
tant American newspaper organization show 
an interest in our country,” he said. 

I asked if we could take cameras and tape 
recorder along and he replied that the Gov- 
ernment favored free reporting, but that we 
might encounter people on the street who 
had a sensitive feeling of privacy. “By all 
means, feel free to do anything you wish to 
do in Iraq, but just remember that some of 
our people are shy of cameras, and just use 
your discretion. Iraq is an open society 
and we hide nothing.” 

“Do you think we may encounter a little 
suspicion because we are Jewish?” 

“I can’t say, but we will give you some 
letters of introduction to people who will 
introduce you to anyone you care to meet.” 
(Despite all this cooperation, we never did 
get to Iraq. By the time we were ready to 
enter, the then current Baathist regime had 
been progressively overthrown by a series of 
coups and the people to whom we had letters 
of introduction were now exiles.) 

I then mentioned our difficulties about 
Syria. “Don’t give that a thought,” he en- 

. “They’re just afraid to make a 
decision. We'll get you your Syrian visa and 
we'll get word to you while you're abroad.” 
He did just that. 

A few days later, there was a note from 
Mr. Mohammed Habib, of the United Arab 
Repubic Embassy, expressing deep hurt that 
anyone would even think that race or re- 
ligion would enter into the granting of a 
visa to his country. He expressed delight, 
however, at our willingness to visit Egypt 
and to interest ourselves in his country, and 
promised us utmost cooperation. 

Possibly indicating the approach of a thaw 
in Arab-Israeli bitterness was the identical 
advice given me in three different Arab Em- 
bassies. “Please don’t tell anyone if you're 
planning also to go to Israel.” Since I had 
given no hint of such intention, I felt en- 
couraged to believe that bitterness was be- 
ginning to wear down a bit. 

So, on October 11, we arrived at Cairo 
Airport to begin the on-the-ground portion 
2 our inquiry into the Arab refugee prob- 
em. 
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III. A So-So HERO 
(By Philip Hochstein) 

There is no doubt that President Nasser is 
genuinely popular in Cairo. It obviously 
goes much deeper than mere lip service re- 
flecting fear of the dictator. 

This man, to all Egyptians, is the hero 

who survived a tussle with France and Eng- 
land. And even the most cynical of the 
generally cynical Egyptians is gratified by 
his continued residence in a modest home 
after years of power and wishes him well, if 
skeptically, in his blueprints for social prog- 
ress. 
The visiting foreigner who wants to enjoy 
a spirited argument about Nasser will soon 
feel frustrated. Most people will not go be- 
yond upholding Nasser’s goodness of inten- 
tions and politely retreat from any defense 
of specific policies. Egyptians are far from 
being perfectionists, so they are polite and 
agreeable and don't mind at all if President 
Nasser is made out to be headstrong or mis- 
guided or mediocre. They agree that he 
is a dictator and perhaps not an effective 
one, but they are very proud of his survival 
and fame. 

The most outspoken critics of President 
Nasser are not to be found among the expro- 
priated foreign and native capitalists, whose 
comments are either self-intimidated or 
quite mild, But his underlings in the con- 
trolled and kept press of Egypt are obvi- 
ously resentful of their loss of independence 
and privilege and sharply critical of him and 
his policies in private conversation, in con- 
trast to their extravagant adulation of him 
in their columns. 

I asked a popular writer whether he 
thought Nasser could afford to accept the 
280,000 refugee population said to reside in 
the Gaza strip for integration into the Egyp- 
tian economy. 

“Could he afford it economically or po- 
litically?” the newspaperman asked. I chose 
the economic view and he continued: 

“Perhaps the best thing he could do to 
put Egypt on its feet would be to place the 
refugees on Egypt's badly managed farms, to 
demand another 280,000 refugees for its fac- 
tories and to demand that Israel return the 
Jews he forced out of Egypt, if necessary re- 
turning twice what he confiscated to win 
them back. 

“What Egypt needs more than anything 
else is the competence of the refugee farmers 
and workers and the competence of the Jew- 
ish businessmen. Politically, of course, he 
manages his refugee population with military 
rule in Gaza, while manipulating the refugees 
in the other countries as his troublemakers 
and U.N.-dominated mercenaries. Economi- 
cally, Egypt continues to take one step for- 
ward and two backward, but politics comes 
first.” 

At the information ministry where I ap- 
plied for the military permit to visit the 
Gaza strip, my efforts to discuss the refugee 
problem were rejected with the explanation 
that the question belonged to another de- 
partment of the Government. On the way 
back to the hotel, we stopped to make a 
purchase and the merchant happened to be 
a former Palestinian and was quite willing 
to discuss the refugee problem. 

“I had some money,” he explained, and 
I was able to buy this shop and get my 
nephew out of Gaza and he now works for 
me. We employ three salespeople and give 
work to a lot of people whose wares we sell.” 

Another merchant with a shop in the hotel 
lobby thought that the refugee problem was 
standing in the way of the country’s develop- 
ment. 

“We could do a lot for our people with all 
the money we're spending on the refugees in 
Gaza,” he complained. 

“But you're not spending any money on 
them,” I corrected him. The money is sup- 
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plied by the U.N. and the United States gives 
70 percent of it.” 

“That can't be,” he argued. They're 
Arabs and Nasser is the only man who cares 
about them, They're our guests and we 
wouldn’t think of letting outsiders support 
them.” 

A student at the American College thought 
it would be cruel to let the refugees be dis- 
persed all over Egypt. “People are better off 
with their own kind,” he contended. “Egyp- 
tians feel very strongly about that. You 
never hear of Egyptians emigrating to the 
United States or anywhere. We like to be in 
our own country, and if the Gaza refugees are 
anything like us, they would not want to 
leave where they are.” 

Two Egyptian Government people were en- 
tertaining us at a downtown eating place 
fitted out as a huge Bedouin tent. Over a 
bottle of Lebanese Arak, a milky-looking but 
potent enough liquid, we were being initiated 
into the social subtleties reflecting religious 
differences as between different sects of Islam 
and Christians. 

“I understand,” I suggested, that your 
Government has been thinning out another 
population element that has been an ancient 
tradition in your country.“ My hosts ap- 
peared not to understand, and I added: 
“The impression is that Jews aren’t welcome 
here any longer.“ 

“It has nothing to do with their religion,” 
I was assured. It's just that they're not 
Arabs and they're not suited for socialism 
because they’re either business men or pro- 
fessional people. But we haven't really been 
harder on them than on many of our own 
people who owned factories and large busi- 
nesses. The trouble is that the Jews went 
to Israel and talked about it as if we were 
discriminating. We're not like Hitler or 
Stalin.” 

“Now that thousands of Jews have left 
Egypt for Israel,” I asked, “why not take in 
some of the Arabs who have left Israel and 
are stranded in the Gaza Strip?” 

“The one has nothing to do with the 
other,” one of my friends suggested. “The 
Jews left for Israel because it is their coun- 
try. The refugees really don’t want to be 
in Egypt, and why should we induce them 
to come here?” 

We were satisfied that they're not at all 
like Hitler or Stalin in Egypt. They don’t 
have either the murderous mania of the first 
or the cold calculation of the second. They 
are mostly people who go, not quite along 
with, but not very far behind the leader who 
drags them. 


IV. THE NUMBERS CAME 
(By Philip Hochstein) 

The census as an essential tool in govern- 
ing a society is about as old as civilization 
itself. The Bible refers, at many stages in 
history, to the taking of a census in the 
Holy Land. 

UNRWA, the United Nations agency which 
has the responsibility of reconciling a relief 
budget with human needs has, however, 
abandoned all thought of a census to deter- 
mine how many Arab refugees there are, 
how many have made new lives for them- 
selves, how many are still unsettled but self- 
supporting, and how many are the hard-core 
cases who need relief. 

UNRWA, in abandoning the census, has ac- 
cepted the veto of the Arab States, which 
contend that any attempt to take a census 
would incite resentment and riot. But, 
UNRWA dismisses the inaccuracies result- 
ing from lack of authentic information as 
being to a considerable degree offset by the 
names of eligible refugees (mostly children) 
who are at present being denied rations be- 
cause ceilings have had to be imposed on 
the number of ration recipients in each host 
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country in order to maintain the solvency of 
the agency.” 

A footnote in the report refers to 154,000 
babies in Jordan alone for which no rations 
are furnished because of ration ceilings that 
had to be imposed to offset undetected false 
registrations and failure to report death and 
employment. How 154,000 unrationed babies 
in a total population of only 654,092 could 
survive and remain in good health without 
rations, the report does not undertake to ex- 
plain. The only possible explanation, ob- 
viously, is that the parents who are thus 
apparently shortchanged on rations for their 
babies actually have some income and are 
able to get along without. 

UNRWA recognizes that failure to report 
the deaths of ration holders is wholesale and 
therefore protects its budget by refusing to 
add new-born babies to the ration lists until 
room has been made on the lists by elimina- 
tion of dead or employed persons. Despite 
this policy, which would bar a total of 300,- 
000 infants and babies from the ration lists, 
there has been no consequent health prob- 
lem, and the health of the 300,000 unrationed 
babies seems at least as good as the health 
of the general nonrefugee population in the 
Arab countries. 

If the statistics pertaining to relief are 
largely worthless, there is nothing more con- 
troversial than the UNRWa's official figures 
on the number of people who come under the 
U.N. definition of Arab refugees. According 
to UNRWA, there were 1,210,170 registered as 
refugees in 1963 and an unspecified number 
who are not registered. 

This is based on the assumption by UNRWA 
that there were 960,021 refugees in 1950, 2 
years after they left Israel, and that the num- 
ber has grown through an excess of births 
over deaths. 

In 1948, however, there were only 1,200,000 
Arabs in all of Palestine, according to the 
British mandate authorities. Of these nearly 
200,000 remained in Israel. Of the remain- 
ing 1 million a substantial portion could not 
have become refugees because they resided 
in the non-Israel areas of Palestine. These 
numbered about 550,000. It is extremely 
unlikely, then, that more than 450,000 Arabs 
left Israel as refugees in 1948. Allowing for 
a 60-percent gain in 15 years as a result of a 
high birth rate, the present refugee popula- 
tion would be about 675,000. Furthermore, 
a portion of those who fled had liquid assets 
and became immediately self-supporting. 

If 80,000 are employed in Kuwait, Saudi 
Arabia, and other oil-booming areas and if 
many of the others find some employment, 
even at depressed rates, the extent of waste 
and buckshot application of relief by 
UNRWA can be readily sensed. 

UNRWA’s philosophical acceptance of the 
limitations imposed upon it in the vetoing 
of a census and curtailment of investigation 
is highlighted by the remark in its annual 
report that, “During the past year, the rela- 
tionship between UNRWA and the host gov- 
ernments has continued to be generally 
good.“ 

The fact is that UNRWA, which distorts 
the historic background of the refugee prob- 
lem, has sought toleration of the Arab gov- 
ernments by methods of appeasement and 
partisanship. 

When I pointed out a gratuitously partisan 
observation in a statement by UNRWA Direc- 
tor John H. Davis to one of his assistants, 
the explanation was, “Remember, Dr. Davis 
has the responsibility of making himself 
and UNRWA acceptable to the host govern- 
ments. What would happen if we were 
thrown out of here?“ 

It is an ironic fact that UNRWA has no 
dealings with Israel, and therefore no need 
to consider the wishes and feelings of Is- 
raelis. Although the war of 1948 produced 
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40,930 indigent refugees in Israel, the Israel 
Government had fully provided for these peo- 
ple by 1953, taking them off UNRWA's hands. 

Thus, the UNRWA has only Arab clients 
today, and wholeheartedly pursues the policy 
that the customer is always right. The 
customers in this situation are the Arab 
host governments, whose refugee policy, 
with the single exception of Jordan, is to 
deny the refugee the opportunity to rees- 
tablish himself, while exploiting him po- 
litically, 

To the Arab host governments, the num- 
bers game is vital. It is a weapon against Is- 
rael. The larger the advertised number, the 
stronger is the prospect that world opinion 
can be manipulated to pressure Israel into 
agreeing that a substantial percentage of 
them may be returned to Israel. 

Returning refugees under these circum- 
stances, it is fully recognized by Arab lead- 
ers, if not by UNRWA, would be pawns in 
the Arab determination to destroy Israel 
from within, since this apparently cannot be 
done from without. Arab leaders look upon 
the quarter-million Arab citizens of Israel 
as owing allegiance to them. Their refugee 
policy is to pressure for the conversion of a 
large part of the refugee population as a 
reestablished fifth column for the destruc- 
tion of Israel. 

This is clearly understood in Israel, and 
will be firmly resisted. 


V. EXPULSION OR EVALUATION? 
(By Philip Hochstein) 

Palestine under the later years of the Brit- 
ish mandate, before the creation of Israel as 
an independent state in 1948, was a land of 
bitter threefold strife. 

Zionist underground forces and Arabs 
fought each other, and the British troops 
acted on the assumption that the quickest 
path to pacification was to suppress the 
Zionists, who were less numerous than the 
Arabs and therefore appeared to them to 
be weaker. 

In this atmosphere, terrorist groups sprung 
up on both sides, with resultant violence that 
often appeared indiscriminate. On the Zi- 
onist side, three military organizations be- 
came famous: The Haganah, the main Zi- 
onist militia which held itself subject to 
Zionist civilian authority and later became 
the Israel Army; the Irgun, which held itself 
subject to the authority of minority Zionist 
elements; and the Stern gang, which was the 
smallest, most extreme, most irresponsible, 
and most indiscriminately violent. 

On the Arab side, there was a long and 
monotonous history of violence and murder 
against Zionist settlements, so that such in- 
cidents came to be accepted as routine and 
failed to receive headlines in the press unless 
the killings were wholesale or concerted on a 
countrywide scale. 

Early in the Israel struggle for outright 
independence, on April 9 and 10, 1948, the 
Zionist extremist group perpetrated, at the 
Arab village Der Yasin, an utterly sense- 
less massacre of more than 200 men, women, 
and children. Israel opinion was as out- 
raged as neutral opinion, perhaps more so. 
The top leaders of Israel expressed their hor- 
ror and determination to destroy the military 
terrorists and to assure the population and 
the world that no such incident would ever 
occur again. 

Ever since, Arab spokesmen have blamed 
the subsequent evacuation of hundreds of 
thousands of Arabs from their villages and 
towns in Israel on the terror created by the 
Der Yasin massacre. Arab pronouncements 
at the time of the war of 1948, however, 
wholly belie this contention. 

The document, “Arab Higher Committee 
on the Problem of the Palestinian Arab Refu- 
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gees” published in Cairo in 1952, had this to 
say: 

“It was natural for those Palestinian Arabs 
who felt impelled to leave their country to 
take refuge in Arab lands near their own and 
to prefer to stay in such adjacent places 
* * * so that to return * * * would be 
easy when, according to the promises of 
many of those responsible in the Arab coun- 
tries (promises which were given wastefully) 
the time was ripe. * * * Some of the Arab 
leaders and their ministers in Arab capitals 
made declarations to mollify the Palestinian 
Arabs and to threaten the Jews, and de- 
clared that they welcomed the immigration 
of Palestinian Arabs into the Arab countries 
until they saved Palestine. Many of the 
Palestinian Arabs were misled by these decla- 
rations and hence intended to leave the 
country.” 

A publication of the Arab Higher Com- 
mittee in Cairo, “A Résumé of the Develop- 
ment of the Palestinian Question and the 
Refugee Problem, makes the following ob- 
servation: 

“Arab leaders and Ministers in the Arab 
capitals published declarations and state- 
ments by which they tried to calm the Pales- 
tinian Arabs, to frighten the Jews, and to 
welcome the immigration of Palestinian 
Arabs to the Arab States until the battle is 
over. Many of the Palestinians were misled 
by these declarations.” 

According to Muhammad Nimr al Khatab 
on page 196 of Results of the Catastrophe,” 
published in Damascus in 1951: “In Janu- 
ary it was decided to evacuate all women and 
children and old people from towns and vil- 
lages near Jewish settlements. The decision 
was taken at a meeting in Haifa.” (This was 
months before the Der Yasin affair.) 

Jamal al Hussein, brother of the Grand 
Mufti, commenting before the Security 
Council of the U.N. on April 23, 1948, 1 day 
after the Arab evacuation of Haifa, had this 
to say: “The Arabs did not want to submit 
to a truce * * * they rather preferred to 
abandon their homes, their belongings, and 
everything they possessed in the world * * * 
we have never concealed the fact that we be- 
gan the fighting.” 

Al Hoda, Lebanese paper published in De- 
troit, on June 8, 1951, offered this interpre- 
tation: 

“As the time for the British withdrawal 
drew nearer, the zeal of the Arab League was 
redoubled. Meetings and conferences took 
place almost daily and burning calls and 
appeals were issued. Brotherly advice was 
given to the Arabs of Palestine, urging them 
to leave their land, homes, and property and 
to stay temporarily in neighboring brotherly 
states, lest the guns of the invading Arab 
armies mow them down. 

“The Palestinian Arabs had no choice but 
to obey the advice of the (Arab) League and 
to believe what Azzim Pasha, Secretary Gen- 
eral of the Arab League, and other respon- 
sible men in the Arab League told them: 
That their withdrawal from their lands would 
end in a few days with the successful termi- 
nation of the Arab punitive action against 
Israel.” 

A British Broadcasting Co. broadcast 
on May 15, 1948, quoted the same Azzim 
Pasha on behalf of the Arab League: “This 
will be a war of extermination and a mo- 
mentous massacre which will be spoken of 
like the Mongolian massacres and the Cru- 
sades.” 

According to Akhbar Al Yam, a Cairo 
weekly in an issue during the early fighting 
in 1948: “There are three characteristics of 
the Palestinian war: The belief in glorious 
death; the opportunities of lust; and the 
Bedouin love of slaughter for its own sake." 

The record leayes no doubt that the refu- 
gees left their homes in Israel to cooperate 
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with the Arab invading armies in their 
planned but unsuccessful invasion to destroy 
Israel. The refugees were not driven, for 
nearly 200,000 of the Arabs remained in 
Israel, unmolested to this day. The refugees 
did not need to flee for their safety, but 
were induced by their leaders to move be- 
hind the lines of the invading troops. The 
Arab States thus assumed moral responsi- 
bility for the future welfare of the refugees, 
but they speedily disowned this responsi- 
bility. 


VI. HATRED FOR THE STRICKEN 
(By Philip Hochstein) 

The Arab refugee problem arose 15 years 
ago and has cost the world, including dona- 
tions to extra-budgetary items as well as 
the annual budget, about a half billion 
dollars. The United States, voluntarily pay- 
ing 70 percent, has thus contributed nearly 
$350 million. The end of this burden is no- 
where in sight. 

Since the end of the World War there have 
been at least three vastly larger problems of 
displaced persons that have been resolved 
with little or no help through the UN. 

West Germany has absorbed millions of 
Germans displaced from areas of Czecho- 
slovakia and East Germany; Israel, on a 
base population of only 600,000 in 1948, has 
absorbed more than a million destitute and 
often handicapped immigrants; and the Na- 
tionalist Chinese in Formosa have absorbed 
at least a few million of mainland Chinese. 

These absorptions took place, not in a 
period like the present prosperity, but at 
low points in the economies of the receiv- 
ing countries. Germany had not yet re- 
covered from the economic paralysis brought 
on by the war; Formosa suffered from a 
primitive economy; and Israel was definitely 
a have-not state bedeviled by war and an 
encirclement of hostility. All of the three 
receiving nations not only welcomed the 
refugees but derived stimulus from their 
energies. 

Yet, with respect to the Arab refugees, only 
the very poorest of the Arab nations, Jordan, 
has made a substantial effort. 

Saudi Arabia and the Persian Gulf princi- 
palities, among the world’s richest states, 
thanks to oil, have freely exploited refugee 
talents while contributing only pittances, 
yet have rigidly withheld civil rights and 
economic opportunities. Iraq, with the 
world’s largest reserve of rich soil needing 
cultivation, has preferred under development 
to admission of any sizable number of 


Syria, deriving enormous revenue from oil 
transit, continues to deny its 126,000 refugees 
civil rights and discourages their employ- 
ment by refusing work permits. 

Lebanon, the most advanced of all the 
Arab states educationally and economically, 
suffers from a severe labor shortage and 
imports scores of thousands of workmen, 
but refuses work permits to the breadwin- 
ners among its reported 150,000 refugees. 

Some observers who have studied these 
horrible paradoxes have suggested the over- 
simplified conclusion that the Arab coun- 
tries are balking the integration and reset- 
tlement of the refugees in order to exploit 
them against Israel. 

That can be only a partial explanation, 
and not a major part of the explanation. 
Certainly, Jordan’s free grant of equality 
to its huge refugee population is not con- 
sistent with that theory. Lebanon is far 
less preoccupied with hostility to Israel than 
any of the other nations and actually sorely 
deprives itself of scarce labor, yet its anti- 
refugee discrimination runs to extreme 
rigidity. 

In reality, the refugees are far less of a 
threat to the security of Israel than to the 
security of Jordan, Lebanon, and Syria. In 
Jordan, they constitute a Nasserite under- 
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ground at no cost to him, and the same may 
be said, in lesser degree, of the refugees of 
Lebanon and Syria. While Jordan lacks 
the resources with which to prosper and 
thereby win over the refugees speedily, 
Lebanon and Syria have no such problem. 
Lebanon could give a job to every physically 
fit refugee in its country simply by cutting 
down by less than a third in the number 
of work permits issued to laborers coming 
in from Syria. 

Lebanon's self-spiting rejection of its ref- 
ugee population is sometimes laid to the 
delicate balancing of Christian and Arab in 
this tensely divided country, it being rea- 
soned that since most of the refugees are 
known to be Moslems, their absorption would 
give the Moslems of the country a clear ma- 
jority over the Christians. 

This seems to the writer to be only a 
partial explanation in view of the fact that 
the country is committed against taking 
a census and in view of the further fact 
that the Moslems of Lebanon seem just as 
adamant against enfranchising the refugees 
as the Christians. Not until 1963 did Leba- 
non even promise employment rights to the 
refugees, but the promise has remained a 
dead letter. 

More to the point is the very evident prej- 
udice against the refugees in all quarters of 
the population. It is to be found among 
Moslems, as well as among Christians, and 
it is to be found most emphatically of all 
among ex-Palestinians who have managed 
to make their way financially and express an 
actual loathing for their fellows. 

While official and public attitudes in the 
press of Lebanon are conventionally pan- 
Arabic and anti-Israel, conversational com- 
ments run to disparagement of the refugees. 

I was hiring a taxi driver to take me on a 
visit to a refugee camp outside of Beirut. 
Even after I had pressed an extra $10 bill 
on him, he was still most unhappy about the 
assignment. “They are dirty, lazy no-good 
people,” he objected. I suggested that they 
were the victims of circumstances, and he 
countered: “I don’t forgive the Israelis for 
not killing them and getting rid of the whole 
problem.” 

Another time I mistook a camp of Syrian 
squatters in Beirut for a refugee camp and I 
entered a shack to ask if the people were 
from Palestine. We're good people,” I heard. 
“They're no good. We have homes in Syria. 
Some of us fought in Palestine. They ran.” 

Which is very far from the precise truth. 
The Syrian squatter camp was actually far 
dirtier and less orderly than any of the ref- 
ugee camps I had seen and the shacks even 
flimsier. Nor were the Syrians as well spoken 
as most of the refugees I talked with. As for 
the fighting in Palestine, the Syrian soldiers 
had done their full share of running. 

If Syrians are unsympathetic and callous 
toward the refugees, I could find no trace of 
friendliness toward the refugees among the 
very affluent, well-mannered and quite 
charming people of Beirut. 

There, where UNRWA headquarters is lo- 
cated and large American, as well as British 
and French colonies, there is a great deal of 
voluntary fund collecting to finance extra- 
budgetary activities on behalf of the refu- 
gees. But, I could find no trace whatever of 
Moslem support for this activity, nor any 
substantial support from even the Christian 
Arab population. Virtually all of this ac- 
tivity depends on non-Lebanese residents and 
visitors. 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
the Arab refugees suffer from a quite preva- 
lent prejudice among their fellow Arabs 
against people afflicted by misfortune. More 
than $2 million were donated for the Arab 
refugees in the past 3 years by individuals 
and nongovernmental organizations through- 
out the world, but not one penny appears to 
have come from an Arab source. 
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To the Arab world, the refugee question 
seems to be merely a subject for bitter and 
violent political oratory, and its vast re- 
sourees for charity and helpfulness remain 
wholly untapped for this cause. 


VII. A NEUTRAL Exceeps His ROLE 
(By Philip Hochstein) 

UNRWA is a tragedy within a tr 9 

One of the instinctive 8 t 
human 3 is to look for the villain who 

uses it. double tragedy here is that 
UNRWA bears much of the — tor the 
prolongation of the Arab refugee problem 
but there is no trace of villainy in the 
personnel of UNRWA. 

It has been charged by some critics that 
UNRWA is motivated primarily by bureau- 
cratic self-perpetuation and aggrandizement. 
This is a plausible explanation but not, in 
my opinion, one with substantial validity. 

Tt is difficult to believe that the top per- 
sonnel of UNRWA, with whom I became 
acquainted, are not wholeheartedly con- 
cerned, above all else, with the welfare of 
their charges. 

It has also been widely suspected that 
UNRWA personnel may be infected with 
anti-Semitism as well as pro-Arabism. This 
suspicion is not easily susceptible of veri- 
fication, but it is clear fact that some 
UNRWA personnel worked in displaced per- 
sons camp in Europe and were deeply devoted 
to their Jewish charges. 

Generally speaking, UNRWA personnel 
seems far above the level of people moti- 
vated by narrow racial or religious pre- 
judice. 

The villainy lies, not in people, but in cir- 
cumstances. The most distorting circum- 
stance is the action of the U.N. General 
Assembly over the past 3 years in taking the 
much-quoted paragraph 11 out of the con- 
text of the whole resolution and seeking to 
apply it, while ignoring the earlier para- 
graphs that are prerequisites. 

The paragraph provides that ‘ 
wishing to return to their homes and live in 
peace with their neighbors should be per- 
mitted to do so.” Preceding paragraphs of 
the resolution, first adopted by the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly in December 1948, called 
upon the Arab States and Israel to meet in 
peace conference and to negotiate a settle- 
ment of the refugee problem. 

The Arab States have not only refused to 
meet in peace conference, but have even 
refused to discuss the refugee problem with 
Israel and have vowed again and again to 
bring about “a second round” of war. 
Nevertheless, the United States has taken 
the leadership in the UN. General Assembly 
in condoning Arab intransigence while 
urging that paragraph 11, twisted out of its 
context, be implemented. 

How people who responded to the war call 
of the pan-Arab leaders, who still vow 
eternal war against Israel, can return to 
Israel and there “live in peace with their 
neighbors” is not explained. 

As a result of this appeasement policy, the 
Arab “host” states (with the solitary excep- 
tion of Jordan, which alone has acknowl- 
edged a human obligation to the refugees) 
have looked upon UNRWA as a miscreant who 
must be tolerated because of the gifts he 
brings. Thus, although UNRWA has pro- 
vided a budget of nearly $38 million, with 
comparable sums for earlier years, for the 
support of Arab refugees, it has not been 
permitted by the “host” government to con- 
duct a single census, thereby being rendered 
incapable of stopping wholesale fraud in 
refugee claims. 

While UNRWA has felt obliged to appease 
the militantly anti-Israel sentiment of the 
Arab leaders, it has had no need to consider 
the position of Israel on this question, since 
it has had no dealings whatever with Isreel 
since 1953. After 1948, Israel had about 
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40,000 refugees with claims on UNRWA, but 
by 1953, Israel had resettled all of these, 
thus relieving UNRWA of a burden and 
leaving that agency with an exclusively Arab 
clientele. And the agency appears to have 
operated on the theory that “the customer 
is always right.” 

Since it is plain that the Arab “host” 
states will not permit resettlement of the 
refugees in Arab countries and will not ne- 
gotiate with Israel for a solution, it is un- 
derstandable that UNRWA should look upon 
the refugee problem as a permanent one and 
a growing one, given the prolific Arab birth 
rate. 

Thus it is that while UNRWA initially 
hired a number of construction experts be- 
cause of ambitious plans to build industries 
and new communities for resettling the 
refugees, the plans are now abandoned for 
a purely relief operation. By now, the ed- 
ministrators appear to have responded so 
fully to the atmosphere of Arabism in which 
they work that they are sometimes more 
Arab in their pronouncements than their 
“hosts.” 

Thus, in his final report for 1963, Dr. John 
H. Davis before leaving his position as di- 
rector of UNRWA, as in earlier reports, rep- 
resents the refugees in these words: 

“The refugees are still embittered by the 
conviction that a grave injustice has been 
done to them through the loss of their homes 
and homeland, to which they continue to 
demand the right to return.” 

Dr. Davis, who has since become a member 
of the faculty of the American Univesrity in 
Beirut, thus enlarged upon his role as relief 
administrator to act as the spokesman of the 
aggrieved Arabs, as if they had made their 
feelings known either by a democratic process 
or by some other acceptable method of com- 
munication. 

When I was in Beirut, visiting UNRWA 
headquarters there, Dr. Davis was in New 
York for his U.N. appearance, but I ques- 
tioned the acting director, Louis Gendron, 
who is the director of relief programs on this 
point. My question was: 

e in mind that public opinion re- 
searchers have improved a variety of tech- 
niques for distinguishing between the real 
sentiments of people and the cliches they 

offhand and in crowds, has any effort 
eyer been made by UNRWA or by another 
agency, public or private, to learn the senti- 
ments of individuals among the refugees?” 

Mr. Gendron replied that no such effort 
had been made. I then suggested that I had 
been talking at length to a number of ref- 
ugees as individuals, not in the presence of 
fellow refugees or officials, and asked wheth- 
er my quite limited research might not be 
the most extensive that had been conducted. 
He readily agreed. 

I found strong anti-Israel sentiment 
among the refugees, but I also found that 
some of them felt they had been tricked by 
their leaders; and I found a general impres- 
sion that the United States was unwilling to 
help them, despite the fact that we con- 
tribute 70 percent of the UNRWA budget, 
which some refugees stubbornly refuse to 
believe. I found most of the refugees to be 
quite ambivalent in their resentments and 
readily responsive to a variety of mutually 
inconsistent suggestions. Refugee opinion 
would be far less of a problem were the ref- 
ugees not emoting to the suggestiveness of 
paragraph 11, the guilt complex of UNRWA, 
and the general atmosphere of political hys- 
teria in the Arab world. 


VIII. Tory Want To BE ARABS 
(By Philip Hochstein) 

Dr. John H. Davis, the recently resigned 
commissioner general of UNRWA, the U.N. 
agency assigned to the care of Arab refugees, 
has written in his official reports as the 
spokesman of the refugees, as if he assumed 
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that they were unanimous in rejecting re- 
settlement in Arab lands. He has taken this 
position in face of the fact that his agency 
has never made a systematic effort to learn 
the true feelings of the refugees and has had 
neither the means nor the authority for 
doing s50. 

I talked with individual Arab refugees in 
the privacy of an automobile and in con- 
versations some distance from camps and 
from the ears of fellow refugees. 

I also talked with quite a number of 
refugees in camps in the presence of UNRWA 
representatives and fellow Arab refugees. 
Even these latter talks produce some variety 
of reaction, certainly not the unanimity of 
determination to return to Israel taken for 
granted by Dr. Davis. 

An attractive young schoolteacher in a 
refugee school on the outskirts of Beirut had 
been demonstrating the alertness of her 
pupils. I asked her whether she lived in the 
camp, and she explained that she had just 
married an engineer and had an apartment 
in Beirut. 

“I suppose you feel quite at home now in 
Lebanon,” I . “Oh, yes,” was her 
enthusiastic reply. “Beirut is a marvelous 
city and we have a nice apartment and many 
friends.” 

I thanked her, shook hands with her and 
started to leave, but she called me back. 
“Sir,” she said with great tension: “I hope 
that if we meet again, it will be in my native 
land in Palestine.” I could feel the eyes 
of the camp officials glowering angrily at her 
for having failed to express a yearning to 
return to Palestine. 

I had walked into the camp at Saida, 
Lebanon and got into conversation with a 
young man who appeared to be in his early 
twenties. I asked him if he would go in my 
car with me to help me find someone in a 
nearby village. He got into the car and, 
when we were rolling, I asked: 

“How badly do you feel about not being 
able to get back into Israel?” 

“I am getting along well here,” he said. 
“I have work, but I could earn more if they 
gave me a work permit. My father was a 
Lebanese who came to Palestine to work for 
the British and I was born in Lebanon. I 
have offered proof, but they tell me I have 
to have a certain lawyer. This lawyer wants 
900 pounds ($300) to handle my case and a 
retainer of one-third. Where am I to get 
that money, working without a permit?” 

“But would you go back to Israel if you 
had the chance?” 

“Not if they offered me three times what 
we had there. I'd be in the midde of trouble 
all my life there. I would rather live in an 
Arab country.” 

I offered to drive him back to camp, but 
he asked me to let him walk back. He 
started to leave, then turned back. 

“I did you a favor by answering your 
questions. Now I want you to do me a 
favor.” 

“What can I do?” 

“Just don’t go into the camp again and 
try to get my name. I know you can do it. 
The others would tell you. But it would 
make trouble for me. We are watched and 
we are supposed to be in favor of nothing but 
going back to Israel. I don't want any 
trouble.” 

I talked with a middleaged man whom I 
stopped on the street, ostensibly to ask a 
direction. It was near a refugee camp and 
I asked him if he lived there. He did. Then 
I asked, after some preliminary conversa- 
tion, if he looked forward to returning to 
Israel. 

“Not me.“ he replied. “It may be all right 
for farmers who want to go back to their 
farm villages. But I came from Jaffa, and 
it was bad enough before, living in a poor 
area close to a large Jewish city. Pd rather 
live with my own people. But we don’t talk 
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about this in camp. They would call me a 

An acquaintance at the hotel with whom 
I discussed the refugee question mentioned 
that a teen-ager who ran errands for him 
was a refugee. I talked with this boy at 
length and then put the question: “Do you 
intend to go back? He was quite emphatic 
about it. His family claimed a tract of land 
in the Galilee-area and a house. 

“I suppose,” I suggested, “that all the 
people who owned land can think of nothing 
but going back.” He smiled. My father 
says there wasn't as much land as the people 
claim they owned. Everybody talks about 
being a great landowner and going back, but 
they're just dreaming. My father must be 
telling the truth because he doesn't talk 
about hundreds of farmers working for him. 
He just had enough land for himself and his 
three brothers.” 

I did find one man in camp who gave 
specific information about having been a 
large landowner. He identified himself as 
Ali Kamil Hussein. Later, when in Israel, 
I was able to verify much of what he had 
told me. 

He had been the muhktahr or mayor of a 
village and its largest landowner, He had 
engaged in important commercial deals, and 
some people important in the Arab world, 
including President Chehab of Lebanon and 
the Grand Mufti, now also in Beirut, had 
been his close friends. 

Now, he complained, he was working as a 
janitor in a refugee school and was limited 
to two small rooms for his two wives (as a 
Moslem, multiple marriage is lawful for him) 
and 17 children. 

But he was angry, even while inyiting me 
to his shack to partake of the inevitable 
Turkish coffee. He was angry at Israel for 
not welcoming him back, he was angry at 
Lebanon for not granting him citizenship, 
he was angry at the U.N. for not giving him 
a third room for his brood, he was angry 
at the United States for refusing to give even 
a tiny portion of its great wealth to help 
the homeless refugees (again the refusal to 
admit a recorded fact, that 70 percent of all 
aid came from the U.S. Treasury) and he 
was angry at the Arab world for having used 
him and abandoned him. 

I suspected at the time that he was in- 
dulging in ego-satisfying mname-dropping 
when he mentioned President Chehab, the 
Grand Mufti and other notables. Weeks 
later, in Israel, I learned that he had indeed 
been the muhktahr of his village and a large 
landowner, as well as a wheeler and dealer 
on a large scale who had important partners. 

Even more in „ he was the son of 
an important Arab leader believed to have 
slain Joseph Trumpeldor. Since Trum- 
peldor was the most fabulous hero in all 
Israel's prestate history, this made the fam- 
ily of his slayer famous to the Arab world, if 
infamous to the Israelis. 

Trumpeldor, one of the few Jews who 
had ever attained high rank in the czarist 
army, had lost an arm fighting for the czar. 
Then, deeply disillusioned by Russian anti- 
Semitism, he found his way by foot to Pal- 
estine and there made many friendships with 
Arabs while pioneering in the agricultural 
development of the area. Acting as if un- 
aware of danger, he achieved a fabulous 
reputation for having a charmed life. 

One day, a group of Arabs approached his 
kibbutz in a mountainous area bordering 
Galilee under a white flag of peace, slew 
Trumpeldor and brought on a shooting 
match in which a few of them were left 
dead. 

Now, the aging son of the man who slew 
the great Trumpeldor was a refugee in the 
land of his rich friends and cut dead by 
them, and he is bitter. i 

Dr. Davis’ dictum notwithstanding, I am 
convinced that the refugees want any set- 
tlement of their problem that will put them 
on an equal footing with their fellow-Arabs. 
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IX. Few Live on RATIONS ALONE 
(By Philip Hochstein) 

It is difficult to describe the misery of life 
in a refugee camp for those who have nel- 
ther work nor the prospect of work and 
must live on the meager minimum rations, 
costing only pennies a day, provided them 
by UNRWA, the U.N. relief agency. No 
doubt, there are many aging refugees whose 
morale has been rotting away during the 
past 15 years. 

It should be understood, however, that 
the great majority of Arab refugees supple- 
ment their UNRWA rations with some earn- 
ings from work. At least 35,000 of them 
are known to be earning high wages in 
Kuwait alone, sending remittances to their 
families in the camps and the villages of the 
so-called “host countries.” 

At least as many again have found em- 
ployment in Saudi Arabia, in other Gulf oil 
states, and in other countries, including 
small numbers in West Germany, Switzer- 
land, Scandinavia, and the United States. 
More than 11,000 refugees receive salaries 
from the UNRWA administration. 

Remittances from refugees who support 
their families in Jordan are admittedly a 
major factor in Jordan’s economy. While, 
theoretically, the refugees receiving remit- 
tances or, for that matter, earning money 
regularly from work are ineligible for ra- 
tions, UNRWA has had to admit in its an- 
nual reports that it has no means of check- 
ing on the incomes of its charges. It is de- 
pendent almost entirely on volunteered in- 
formation. 

A well-financed refugee family may feel 
a twinge of conscience about receiving the 
UNRWA rations, especially since those ra- 
tions are of slight monetary value, but if 
that is so there are other considerations to 
deter them from reporting their good for- 
tune. 

A Damascus merchant visiting Beirut and 
staying with his family at the attractive and 
hardly austere Phoenicia hotel put it this 
way: “It is a nuisance to report for the ra- 
tions. It is out of my way, and it is a bother 
to dispose of the food. I have done well in 
business and employ six people. If I and 
others like me take our names off the ration 
rolls, we will only be taking pressure off 
Israel. My rations are my patriotic com- 
mitment.” 

If only a few of the refugees have become 
rich businessmen while remaining on the 
ration lists, there are many thousands, prob- 
ably scores of thousands, who work more 
or less regularly without reporting their earn- 
ings, thus remaining on the ration lists. 

I picked up a refugee in a camp north of 
Beirut and induced him to ride with me in 
the car so we could talk, I offered to drive 
him back, but he said he would rather not 
be seen coming back with me. I asked him 
if he could change a 10-pound Lebanese 
note. He said he could and I told him to 
give me five. He proudly refused to take pay 
for conversation or to accept fare. I then 
asked him whether he was too proud to ac- 
cept his rations. 

He said that was another matter. He 
worked quite regularly as an iron worker 
and didn’t need the food. But he did not 
want to incur the hostility of his fellow- 
refugees by taking himself off the list, and 
he also felt that he might jeopardize his 
claim for eventual compensation from Israel 
for his abandoned property if he were to de- 
sert the refugee cause by removing his name 
from the ration lists. 

Rations provide about 1,500 calories per 
day in the summer and 1,600 calories in the 
winter and consist mainly of flour, pulses, 
sugar, rice, oils, and fats. How few of the 
refugees actually live solely on these rations 
is indicated by the busy marketplaces to 
be found in every camp, where entrepreneurs 
among the refugees buy up large quantities 
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of the rations and bake them into breads, 
cakes and confections. UNRWA provides 
these small merchants special quarters for 
their trade in some of the camps, collecting 
nominal rents to finance sports activities and 
other amenities for the youth centers. But 
the tradesmen are so numerous that they 
overflow the areas assigned them. 

While less than 40 percent of those listed 
as refugees live in camps, it would be an in- 
correct generalization to say that all those 
living outside of camp are more fortunate. 
While a majority of the 60 percent who live 
in normal Arab villages may have better 
quarters, a small percentage of them live as 
squatters because there is no room for them 
in camps. 

Nor are camps uniform in their appoint- 
ments. Some of the camps are easily up to 
the standards of nearby nonrefugee villages 
and even better, but I have seen camps that 
would probably be the most miserable mud- 
holes in the rainy season. 

One reason why the demand for camp fa- 
cilities keeps growing is that refugees who 
live in normal villages must pay rent, while 
camp residents do not. The weight of this 
consideration may be measured by a tour of 
Beirut, where there are a number of squat- 
ter camps maintained by well-employed Syr- 
ian laborers who dislike paying rent. In 
Beirut, too, most of the many new construc- 
tion projects are used by building workers 
for free sleeping quarters. 

It is not possible to know how many or 
how few of the refugees are entirely without 
some earnings or income to supplement 
their meager UNRWA rations because 
UNRWA has no means of conducting spot 
checks of its relief clients, nor is it allowed 
by the “host” governments to conduct a cen- 
sus to.determine how many of the names of 
its list are of dead persons whose deaths have 
never been reported. 

UNRWA is dependent almost entirely for 
its verification of relief statistics on the 
sentiment of the refugees, and the prevail- 
ing sentiment among them is that it is trea- 
son to the Arab cause to admit that one 
is able to make a go of it without return- 
ing to the place from which he had fied in 
the 1948 war. 


X. THE Fastest CHANGING COUNTRY 
(By Philip Hochstein) 


United Nations policy with respect to the 
Arab refugees rests on the false assumption 
that all the refugees ardently wish to return 
to the areas they abandoned in the war of 
1948 and that it is feasible for all of them 
to do so. 

In 1948, there were about 1,200,000 Arabs 
in all of Palestine and about 600,000 Jews, 
but the present area of Israel is considerably 
less than the area of Palestine in 1948. Into 
this smaller area have come, since 1948, Jew- 
ish immigrants greatly in excess of 1 million. 
More than half a million of them came from 
the Arab countries that persecuted them in 
the wake of the war of 1948. The present 
population of Israel is, roughly, 2 million 
Jews and a quarter million Arabs. 

I have toured the areas of former Arab 
population time and again. Most of the de- 
parted Arabs had lived in farm areas in the 
northern valleys. None of this land is now 
idle, and most of it is still occupied by Arabs, 
although some has been taken over by Jew- 
ish settlers and Jewish cooperative farm 
communities. 

A major factor in considering the possi- 
bility of turning the clock back is the former 
role of tenant farming among the Arab popu- 
lation. While it seems to be taken for 
granted by UNRWA officials and by the refu- 
gees themselves that most refugees have land 
claims against Israel, the fact is that much 
of the abandoned lands was owned in large 
tracts which were parceled out to tenant 
farmers on a crop-sharing basis. It is diffi- 
cult to see how the many thousands of for- 
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mer tenant farmers will be able to substan- 
tiate any land claims when a settlement with 
Israel is finally made. 

These large tracts, in any event, are now 
parceled out, mostly to Arab farmers, on a 
far more equitable basis. The Government 
of Israel actively encourages cooperative 
farming among its Arabs, as well as among 
Jewish farmers. Tenant farming and crop 
sharing are now a negligible factor in Israel, 

There remain large unproductive areas in 
Israel that the Government would like to 
bring under the plow. Most of these lands 
are in the Negev, the desert area that has no 
rainfall and depends entirely on the creation 
of new sources of water. There also are some 
extremely stony lands in the north, and some 
singularly enterprising kibbutzim have suc- 
ceeded in creating new farms by incredible 
feats of terracing. 

For every available dunam of unexploited 
farmland in Israel, there must be at least 
10,000 in underdeveloped Iraq. 

While Israel is pursuing the agricultural 
development of the vast Negev, its economic 
outlook rests primarily on industry. Already, 
although Israel has attained virtual self-suf- 
ficiency agriculturally, its growing citrus ex- 
ports more than balancing meat import re- 
quirements, the agricultural population is 
only about 17 percent of the total. 

Forecasts point to a steadily declining pro- 
portion of agricultural residents as the total 
population rises, with the probability of a 
10 to 12 percent agricultural population 
when the total will have reached 4 million. 
Israel is pressing for intensive land use and 
discouraging the old pattern of Arab agri- 
culture. This does not promise much for 
Israel's ability to absorb large numbers of 
Arab farmers. 

Many of the refugees, of course, had lived 
in cities. The homes they occupied are in 
no instances now available. There is, for in- 
stance, a whole hillside of Arab homes in 
Safed that remains undemolished but beyond 
repair as a result of the 1948 war. In Jaffa 
and other urban Arab centers, there are no 
vacant homes or apartments to be found, and 
most of the former Arab homes have either 
been demolished in slum clearance or are 
marked for demolition. 

The fact is that a returning Arab refugee 
would not recognize either the country or his 
own town or village. No country in the world 
has undergone as much transformation in 15 
years as Israel. 

If Israel could not reabsorb a large popula- 
tion of returning Arab farmers, economically, 
the problem of political and civic absorption 
is almost beyond contemplation. 

Could Israel possibly coexist with a return- 
ing Arab population of, say, a half million? 

I sought an answer to this question by 
speaking with many Arabs now living in 
Israel. The Arab minority has complete re- 
ligious and civil rights in Israel, with but 
one exception: the Arab is not subject to the 
military draft. While I found some Arabs 
who pointed to this as a grievance, I found 
none willing to say that he would, if in- 
ducted, fight loyally on the Israeli side if 
Israel were attacked by Arab armies. 

“But I would fight for Israel against Tur- 
key or England or Canada or any non-Arab 
country,” one Nazareth schoolteacher told 
me. “I could not fight against my own 
people.” 

The fact is, of course, that all of Israel's 
neighbors and potential enemies are Arab 
States. 

Arab unwillingness to identify with Israel 
is much less nationalistic than cultural, 
going back to Genesis in the Bible and 
deepening through the ages. The Arab 
thinks of himself as the son of Abraham, 
whereas the Jew thinks of himself as the 
child of Abraham and Sarah, and this differ- 
ence makes assimilation impossible and even 
social friendship a great strain. 
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The Jewish family may find an Arab well- 
mannered and hospitable, but family friend- 
ship cannot develop for the Jew if the Arab 
wife remains permanently unknown. While 
most of the Arab women in Israel have long 
ago discarded the veil, they still stay out of 
social life and never go calling with their 
husbands. While the male Arab is far too 
polite to express himself, he has his private 
opinion of girls and women who go out with 
men into restaurants, cafes and theaters. 

Israelis differ among themselves on Arab 
policy as on all other questions, but none 
doubts that it would be speedy suicide for 
Israel to admit even half the people who 
are classified by UNRWA as refugees. Since 
Israeli Arabs are said to have the highest 
rate of population gain in the world, thanks 
to Israel’s high health standards, and since 
disaffected political elements might make 
common cause with the enemy nations, the 
doom of Israeli nationalism would seem a 
certainty. 

As an illustration of the danger, Israelis 
point to the fact that the Communist Party 
ran first in the last election in Nazareth, the 
largest Arab community. 


XI. UNITED States Foots THE BILL 
(By Philip Hochstein) 


The size of a problem may be greatly en- 
larged by its neglect or mishandling. 

The Arab refugee problem has persisted 
for 15 years and will continue forever and 
grow worse unless the present aggravating 
treatment is abandoned for something really 
h v 
If the lem is not relieved, we in the 
United States will be footing most of the 
bill, and ultimately, we may have to pay 
the cost of reconstruction following a war 
caused by this problem. 

That distasteful prospect is easily avertible. 
All that is necessary is to apply to this prob- 
lem some of the simple lessons we have 
learned since World War II in relocating 
masses of displaced people. 

The Arab refugee problem is a simple one, 
made to seem insoluble by indefatigable 
misrepresentation. To grasp how limited are 
the dimensions of this problem, a little back- 
ground information is necessary. 

The problem, of course, stems from the 
land long known as Palestine. This is the 
Biblical country and consisted of all the 
land west of the Jordan River plus a great 
swatch of land east of the river. Modern 
Israel, by comparison, has no land east of 
the river and lacks considerable areas west 
of the river, which are held by the Arab 
kingdom of Jordan. 

There is controversy as to the history of 
the land held by Israel. The Israelis point 
to the fact that there has never been a single 
day in all the thousands of years of the land’s 
identity that Jews have not lived there and 
regarded it as their sacred home. The Arab 
nationalists claim, on the other hand, that 
Arabs have occupied this land ever since the 
Romans broke the Jewish power early in the 
Christian era, and that they have been 
driven out by sheer terror and force. 

What is the truth as between these 
contentions? 

It is undeniably true that both Jews and 
Arabs have lived in the Holy Land through 
the centuries. There were about 85,000 Jews 
in Palestine before the Balfour Declaration 
favoring a Jewish homeland was issued by 
Britain in 1917. There were no doubt many 
more Arabs residing then in Palestine, but 
the Jewish population was concentrated al- 
most entirely in what is now Israel, whereas 
the numerically superior Arabs were dis- 
persed over all of Palestine, an area three or 
four times as . If the comparison were 
restricted to what is now Israel, it would be 
much closer. 

While Arabs have lived in Palestine 
through the centuries, it is not necessarily 
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true that most or even a large proportion of 
the present refugees are the descendants of 
those Palestinians. Through the centuries, 
Palestine was mostly a devastated, forbid- 
ingly barren wasteland. Palestine began to 
return to life only as a result of the First 
World War and the Balfour Declaration. 
The British established their military base 
in Palestine, making Haifa a munitions port 
and requiring large numbers of laborers; the 
Balfour Declaration brought large numbers 
of enterprising Jewish colonists, who stimu- 
lated enterprise and created additional 
opportunities for the inflowing Arabs. 

The Arab laborers were drawn by the pros- 
pect of high wages, and they came from the 
east. After the war, the stream of Jewish 
colonists kept growing, creating additional 
enterprise, with more jobs to attract new 
Arab settlers. 

Then came the Second World War, and 
Britain again established great arsenals and 
military camps in Palestine, attracting still 
more Arabs. As they earned money, the 
Arab settlers sent money back to their old 
villages with which to buy wives, and thus 
began the Arab repopulation of the ancient 
land, alongside of the Jewish repopulation 
through Zionist colonization. 

Before the First World War and before 
the Balfour Declaration, Palestine was one 
of the lesser of the many Turkish territories 
and largely a no man’s land. For most of 
the Arab refugees as for most of the Israelis, 
the land did not exist until well into this 
present century, although the Jews had 
treasured their historical ties at all times. 

The refugees fled from the Israeli areas of 
Palestine in 1948 during the fighting when 
the British abandoned their mandate and 
the Jews proclaimed the state of Israel. 
Arab armies from Jordan, Syria, Iraq, Saudi 
Arabia, and Egypt invaded Israel in concert. 
The Arab high command issued repeated ap- 
peals and orders to the Arab population to 
cross beyond the lines of the advancing Arab 
armies, so that they would not be in the 
way and so that the Arab armies could kill 
and destroy more freely. 

Arab spokesmen now contend that the 
refugees left because of acts of terror com- 
mitted by Israelis against them. They cite 
the massacre at Der Yasin, where a terrorist 
Jewish organization is blamed for the death 
of more than 200 men, women, and children. 
That this massacre occurred has been 
clearly established, for in consequence the 
responsible Israeli leaders not only con- 
demned their terrorists before the world, but 
energetically broke up all secret and armed 
groups not taking orders from Haganah, the 
official Israeli army. 

The Der Yasin massacre may have been 
a contributory cause to the flight of ref- 
ugees, but certainly not a major cause when 
the many appeals and orders of the Arab 
high command are considered. The flight 
of the Arab population, as a strategic ma- 
neuver, was Arab military policy. Moreover, 
there is record of appeals by Israeli author- 
ities to Arabs to remain, and record of delib- 
erations and negotiations between Israeli 
authorities and Arab communities. The 
fact is that nearly 200,000 Arabs remained 
and remain unmolested to this day, while 
more than twice that number chose to obey 
the Arab high command. 

Since 1948, more than a half million Jews 
have had to flee Arab countries and abandon 
all their property. The Israelis contend 
that this should be accepted as an exchange 
of population, with property settlements to 
be negotiated. However that may be, some 
of the Arab countries, notably Iraq, Leb- 
anon, and Syria greatly need the labor power 
of the refugees, who are fellow Arabs. 

The U. N., far from encouraging resettle- 
ment, has acted on the assumption that this 
could not be and has in consequence erected 
what may turn out to be the first permanent 
refugees relief setup in history. 
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XII. A DELIBERATELY PERPETUATED PROBLEM 
(By Philip Hochstein) 


Is the Arab refugee problem too massive or 
too complex to permit of solution? The 
answer has two parts: 

1. The problem has already half evolved 
itself through employment and infiltration 
of refugees into the economies of Arab States. 

2. What remains of the problem would 
almost vanish if the Arab States and Israel 
would sit down at a conference, if not to 
discuss peace, then at least to settle the 
refugee problem. Even in the absence of a 
conference, what still remains of the prob- 
lem would be still further diminished if 
UNRWA, the U.N. relief agency, would be- 
gin to liquidate itself and turn over some 
of its responsibility to the “host” Arab gov- 
ernments. 

The refugee problem has been liquidating 
itself and will continue to do so as long as 
the truce between the Arabs and Israel can 
be continued. More than 35,000 refugees 
are working in Kuwait alone, earning high 
wages and sending regular remittances to 
their families who are refugees. Many thou- 
sands man the civil services and school fac- 
ulties in Saudi Arabia and other Arab coun- 
tries, and some have even found employment 
in Germany, Scandinavia, South America, 
and the United States. 

Slightly more than half the number of all 
the refugees live in Jordan, and there they 
have full civil rights, including the right 
to compete for work with the native popu- 
lation. The solution here obviously is to 
keep assisting Jordan's vigorous efforts to 
build its economy. It would be folly for the 
United States to reduce Jordan’s foreign aid 
allotment, in view of this problem. 

King Hussein represents the only Arab 
state that has made a sincere effort to inte- 
grate the refugee population into the na- 
tion, but Nasser propaganda has often 
succeeded in turning the refugees against 
Hussein’s government, This problem would 
be relieved, if not cured, if UNRWA would 
dismantle itself in Jordan and turn the re- 
sponsibility and authority over to the Jor- 
danian Government, along with a propor- 
tionate share of its funds. 

Iraq has enough neglected but fertile land 
to offer opportunity to the whole of the refu- 
gee population, and Iraq has ample oil 
income to finance the whole operation un- 
aided. Syria has only 10 percent of the ref- 
ugee population and few of its refugees are 
without some earned income. Syria, too, has 
ample means out of its great oil transit rev- 
enues, to finance the integration of its refu- 
gee guests. 

Lebanon has a slightly larger refugee popu- 
lation, but Lebanon has an enormous labor 
shortage and could profitably accept three 
times as many refugees for their labor pow- 
er. Lebanon is spectacularly affiuent. 

Egypt rules a little more than a fifth of 
all the refugees in the Gaza strip. Egypt 
has not been succeeding with its program 
for social progress because it has not been 
able to increase productivity of goods as 
rapidly as its population has been grow- 
ing. Still, Egypt has found it profitable to 
tap the refugee reservoir of labor power 
for skilled labor at Aswan, and it has 
squandered many times the cost of refu- 
gee rehabilitation on futile military adven- 
tures in Yemen and north Africa. There is 
no doubt, however, that the refugee prob- 
lem in the Gaza strip could not be speed- 
ily liquidated, unless manpower-hungry Iraq 
were to cooperate in a joint plan. 

It would be nothing less than scandalous 
if we did not move to liquidate the problem 
in Lebanon and Syria by turning the re- 
sponsibility over to those two countries. 

Jordan is well on the way to solving its 
part of the problem, which is the biggest 
part, but Jordan should continue to receive 
both basic aid for its improving economy and 
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relief aid until the economy can fully ab- 
sorb its refugees. 

Only in the Gaza strip will a large hard- 
core problem remain, but here, too, a di- 
rect contribution for the refugees to the 
Egyptian Government may be preferable to 
perpetuation of the UNRWA bureaucracy. 

The United States, supplying 70 percent of 
the cost of the refugee program, has both 
the need and the duty to insist upon easing 
and liquidating the problem. The leverage 
of our contribution should be exerted to 
bring a solution nearer. 

The most obvious step toward an easing 
of the problem would be a conference be- 
tween the Arab States and Israel. It has 
been 15 years now since the Arab States 
failed to crush Israel by invasion, yet the 
Arabs persist in refusing to recognize the 
reality of Israel, which has more than dou- 
bled its population by immigration and has 
achieved the highest standard of living for 
all the people in that part of the world. 

If a conference could be brought about, 
even if the conference were limited to the 
refugee problem, Israel would make com- 

tion to the owners of property aban- 
doned by them in 1948. This would give 
capital to many thousands of refugees with 
which to build homes in their new countries 
or launch self-employing businesses. If this 
were done, the dimensions of the problem 
would be still further enormously reduced. 

Israel braved much criticism at home by 
releasing refugee bank accounts in the 
amount of more than $8 million since this 
was in contrast to the harsh policy of Arab 
States toward migrating Jews, whose property 
was confiscated and who were allowed to take 
nothing with them but restricted baggage. 
Israel has maintained a department to man- 
age refugee property and records as a basis 
for negotiating compensation. 

Would Israel assume responsibility for a 
substantial percentage of the refugee popu- 
lation? At present, most assuredly not. 
Israelis feel that their enemies wish to foist 
the refugee population on them to consti- 
tute a huge fifth column. There are now 
nearly a quarter million Arabs in Israel who 
readily agree that they are fortunate eco- 
nomically and enjoy full civil rights, but 
most withhold full loyalty from Israel, and 
the Israelis are set firmly against multiply- 
ing that problem. 

In the midst of negotiations, that attitude 
would probably change radically. With the 
proportions of the problem minimized by 
earlier steps, there would be so much less to 
argue about as to assure final solution. 

Since the basic evil in the U.N. refugee 
solution is to ignore the reality of a 15-year 
state of war by the Arabs against Israel 
while pretending that Arab nationalists 
could live in peace in Israel, the convening 
of a conference would be the key to com- 
plete solution of the problem. 

In the absence of all and any of the steps 
indicated, the refugee problem will never- 
theless continue to liquidate itself in reality, 
but will be magnified and distorted in 
bureaucratic reports and partisan propa- 
ganda. 


BEEF IMPORTS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at this point 
a few communications that I have re- 
ceived from Oregon on the beef problem. 

These being no objection, the com- 
munications were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 


BAKER, OREG., 


March 4, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Am opposed to the cotton and wheat bill 
but strongly in favor of a beef quota bill 
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based upon a 5- to 10-year average with an 
annual increase based on agricultural eco- 
nomics factor and population increase as 
shown by the preceding year. 
Prep A. PHILLIPS. 
BAKER COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Baker, Oreg., November 20, 1963. 

The legislative committee of the Baker 
County Chamber of Commerce in its meet- 
ing of November 20, 1963, passed the follow- 
ing resolution: 

“Whereas there are being imported into 
the United States of America large quantities 
of fresh meats from foreign countries; and 

“Whereas over 85 percent of all farm in- 
come in Baker County comes from the sale 
of livestock; and 

“Whereas income from cattle represents a 
significant segment of all farm income; and 

“Whereas said imports of foreign meats 
have caused livestock prices to decline to a 
level where livestock producers not only in 
Baker County but throughout the Nation 
are progressively getting into more financial 
difficulties; and 

“Whereas the import of meat is not suffi- 
ciently controlled: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That Congress be urged to pass 
legislation placing adequate duties and al- 
locating quotas on imports of fresh meats as 
needed to bring sales prices of such imported 
meats to the level of the domestic products.” 

Respectfully submitted. 

Hans LEVENBERGER, 
Cuas. GORDON, 
Cochairmen, Legislative Committee. 


PALM SPRINGS, CALIF., 
i March 1, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: We are spending a 
short vacation in Southern California and 
in today’s Los Angeles Times I saw a head- 
line, “U.S. To Spend Millions To Up Price of 
Beef.” The article said that Secretary Free- 
man had issued the order to help adminis- 
tration forces win a fight in the Senate this 
coming week over the farm legislation bill. 
Also he was quoted as saying that meat 
prices were lower in February than they had 
been in 7 years. He apparently has not 
bought any meat at retail lately, since steak 
here is selling at $1.53 a pound. Better he 
had looked at the price spread between pro- 
ducers and purchasers at retail. 

His decision to use my tax money to raise 
the price of meat I buy, for political pur- 
poses, is in the pattern of the waste of tax- 
payers money on cotton subsidies, about 
which I wrote you recently. 

Further price rise of meat will only serve 
to drive more retail buyers, including myself, 
out of the market. This will then necessi- 
tate further subsidy, and so on ad nauseam. 

The whole farm subsidy program stinks to 
high heaven. Even when the wheat farmers 
serve notice that they want no more to do 
with it this Democratic administration seems 
determined to shove taxpayers money down 
their throats. 

I hope you will do what you can to stop 
the repeal of the law of supply and demand. 

Yours truly, 
VIRGIL A. PARKER, Jr. 


New Haven, Conn., 
February 28, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I read recently that Congress- 
men from cattle producing states were ask- 
ing for legislation designed at reducing for- 
eign competition for their products. This 
was very upsetting for two reasons. First, 
this has become the typical reaction of 
groups who find they have overinvested in 
an area of the economy. The free market 
was designed to regulate investment be- 
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tween industries by changing the return to 
the investor as the amount invested grew. 
Protective legislation of this type is far more 
damaging to our free market economy than 
any welfare legislation, as it distorts the so- 
cial value received from investment by arti- 
ficially raising returns above the competitive 
level. Second, legislation of this kind makes 
the problems of foreign aid and foreign de- 
velopment greater by preventing less devel- 
oped countries from expanding their ex- 
ports. Our fear of competition cannot win 
us friends. It indicates a desire for the 
status quo, and a lack of foresight in devel- 
oping the growth potential of our own coun- 
try. 

As my Senator, I would hope that you 
would do as much as possible to see that 
such legislation was defeated. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely yours, 
G. COPELAND, 
Yale, 1964. 
February 28, 1964. 


Senator WAYNE MORSE. 


Dear Sir: I am writing you in regard to the 
meat imports to this country from New 
Zealand and Australia. 

The cattlemen and sheepmen of this 
country are facing a disastrous situation. 

I am in business here in Haines, Oreg. I 
run a small grocery store and locker plant 
and am very well acquainted with the ranch- 
ers of this valley. If something isn’t done 
about the imports of meat, the cattlemen 
and sheepmen will be in very bad shape in 
another 2 or 3 years. 

The biggest share of them right now are 
having a hard time because of the depressed 
cattle prices. 

A moratorium on the imports of foreign 
meat at this time would help a great deal. 

The economy of this western country, as 
you know, depends on a healthy price struc- 
ture. You, being in the cattle business, must 
be able to see what happens if you had to 
compete with the cheap labor and vast herds 
of Australia and New Zealand. I urge you to 
use your good office and great influence to 
right this wrong so the ranchers of this 
country can get back on their feet. 

Very best regards, 
D. E. HALL. 
RICHLAND, OREG., 
February 26, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Can you do anything 
to help us in the matter of beef imports? 
We make our living here in eastern Oregon, 
as our family has been doing since the In- 
dians were here, in the livestock business. 
People here in the cattle business have sur- 
yvived depressions, recessions, wars, and the 
many other hazards of the business, but we 
can't compete with imported beef. 

If something isn't done to give us some 
protection soon, many of us will be broke 
and looking for jobs, as some already are. 

Please do what you can. 

Sincerely, 
W. DALE ELLIS. 


POWELL BUTTE, OREG., 
February 25, 1964. 
Mr. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Warne: Thank you for putting your 
shoulder behind the wheel in stopping these 
beef imports. Now that we have it slowly 
moving, there is a lot more to be done or 
a lot of our beef breeders are going broke. 

There was a cattlemen's meeting at Madras 
last night. Some 200 men were there. Beef 
imports was their main problem. They can't 
survive with the imports based on the 1962- 
63 imports as stated on the enclosed mar- 
ket report. If the imports were averaged 
over the last 10 years instead of the last 2, 
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which were the very highest beef import 
years, I think the cattlemen might go for it. 

I keep hearing that the imported meat goes 
mostly for hamburger. I can't believe this 
is true. Our hamburger cows and bulls re- 
main at about the same price, or only slightly 
below what they were before the imports 
swamped our markets. It is the high-grade 
steers and heifers which have dropped $7 
per hundredweight in price. 

They tell us it costs only 11 cents per 
head a year for the land use in Australia 
compared to $25 per head a year in the United 
States, plus all the other costs. I heard 
over the radio that the big ranchers, in- 
cluding the big King Ranch in Texas, are 
moving to Australia and shipping their cat- 
tle back here. 

Who pays the taxes to keep this country 
going? Is it the taxpayers of other coun- 
tries, or is it the citizens of this country? 
I think you will agree that the farmers of 
this country have for some time been carry- 
ing a much larger part of the cost of the 
upkeep of our Government than the income 
they have received would warrant. We are 
doing a fine job of burying ourselves, it 
seems. 

I understand that when some of these 
boxes of frozen imported meat have been 
thawed, a large quantity of flies have been 
found in them. If the consumer was in- 
formed of the condition of the meat, and if 
the butcher handling the imported meat had 
to post a sign in his shop in letters at least 
2 inches high stating that his meat was 
fly-strewn products, perhaps these two fac- 
tors alone would help curb the imports just 
by the consumer’s resistance. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
LLOYD ELLIS. 
MEAT ANIMALS AND Woot MARKET REVIEW, 
FEBRUARY 20, 1964 


(Review from Cooperative Extension Work 
in Agriculture and Home Economics, Ore- 
gon State University and U.S. Department 
of Agriculture cooperating, Corvallis, Oreg., 
by Stephen C. Marks) 

OREGON Srate UNiverstry.—The newsiest 
items in the livestock markets this week are 
the agreement to limit meat imports, and the 
annual livestock inventory which shows 
cattle numbers did not increase as much in 
1963 as expected earlier. 

COMPACT LIMITS MEAT IMPORTS 


The Governments of Australia and New 
Zealand have agreed to limit meat exports to 
the United States, according to a joint an- 
nouncement from the Departments of State 
and Agriculture. This is what the agreement 
means. Imports of beef, veal, and mutton in 
1964 will be limited to the average of the 1962 
and 1963 imports, which figures out to 770 
million pounds. At this level, imports from 
the two countries this year will drop 6 per- 
cent below last year's record, estimated at 
821 million pounds, product weight basis. 

Perhaps the most significant feature of the 
agreement is the provision to limit future ex- 
pansion of beef imports far below the in- 
creases of recent years. Starting in 1965, 
imports will be allowed to increase, but at a 
rate less than 4 percent each of the next 2 
years, from 773 million pounds, product 
weight, in 1964 to 802 million in 1965 and 
831 million in 1966. 

The rate of increase in imports after 1966 
may be renegotiated. Meantime, the agree- 
ment provides assurance of efforts by both 
Governments to improve access to world beef 
markets in the Kennedy round of trade nego- 
tiations in Geneva next May. Also, the 
agreement can be terminated by either Gov- 
ernment if at least 180 days’ notice is given. 


U.S. CATTLE HERD EXPANDED SLOWER IN 1963 


The potential source of beef in this coun- 
try increased to an all-time high in 1963, 
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but it didn’t reach quite the level earlier in- 
dicated by some sources. The preliminary 
estimate, as of January 1, shows 106.5 million 
head of cattle on the Nation's farms and 
ranches. This is an increase of 2.7 percent, 
or 2.8 million head over a year earlier, and 
compared with an increase of 3.9 million head 
in 1962. 

The 5-percent increase in beef cattle more 
than offset another 3 percent decline in the 
number of dairy cattle. All classes of beef 
cattle show gains. However, only beef cows 
increased at a faster rate than they did in 
1962. They increased 1.8 million head to a 
total of 31.8 million and represent 64 per- 
cent of all U.S. cows. A slower rate of in- 
crease in numbers than the year before was 
made by heifers, calves, and steers 1 year and 
older. The steer population increased only 
384,000 head, or one-third as much as the 
year before. This suggests the availability of 
steers for feedlot placement is only moder- 
ately larger than a year ago. 

OREGON CATTLE AT NEW HIGH 


Here in Oregon, cattle numbers followed 
the national trend, with the dairy stock 
dropping to a new low, while beef cattle in- 
creased to an all-time high of 1,278,000 head. 
The biggest percentage increase in beef cattle 
was in steers—up nearly 16 percent. Heifers 
show a 12-percent increase. Cows and calves 
each are up 5 percent from the year before. 
Beef cows now number 632,000. 


FED CATTLE, LAMB PRICES DROP 


In the cattle markets this week, prices 
dropped to a new low since 1957 at major ter- 
minals, as beef production continued near 
record levels. At North Portland, all of the 
January advance in steer and heifer prices 
was erased this week when prices dropped 
50 cents to $1, as cheaper intermountain beef 
crowded into Northwest markets. Good and 
Choice slaughter steers were quoted in a 
range of $18.50 to $22.50, with the top of this 
range $2.50 lower than a year ago. 

Slaughter lambs closed mostly 50 to 75 
cents lower, with discounts up to $1.50 on 
weights over 115 pounds. Prime wooled 
lambs topped at $19, and the same grade 
shorn sold down to $16. 

Meantime, the hog market edged up 25 
cents and closed in a range of $16.75 to $17 
on Nos. 1 and 2, 190- to 230-pound butchers. 


OREGON CATTLEMEN'S ASSOCIATION, 
Prineville, Oreg., February 21, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: The Oregon cattle- 
men felt they had been sold down the river 
when we received word Monday that the 
USDA had agreed to a voluntary agreement 
with Australia and New Zealand on the 
average imports of 1962 and 1963. Their 
agreement will also include a growth factor 
of 3.7 percent. 

At the American National Cattlemen's As- 
sociation meeting in Memphis when Dr. 
Renne proposed the above average and put 
pressure on us to accept it, all the States 
present voted to turn it down, on the basis 
that the industry just cannot live with such 
a high import quota. At this convention 
they voted to accept not more than the last 
5 years average on beef imports. 

We sincerely feel that Congress must re- 
gain some control on our trade negotiations 
and will press for some legislation in this 
regard. The Oregon Cattlemen's Associa- 
tion will have a brief to file at the April 28 
Tariff Commission hearings. In this regard 
we have requested a study be made, showing 
the impact beef imports are having on the 
economy of Oregon. This report will be 
headed up by Dr. Burton Wood, Oregon State 
University and should be available by April 
1. The OCA is paying $1,350 to help 
finance this study and we will see that you 
get a copy when it is available. 
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Any suggestions that you might have to 
support our case will be appreciated. Maybe 
there is some other avenue that we should 
take but it looks to us like we have been 
outtraded into a corner and just have to 
fight our way out for survival. 

I plan to testify for the OCA on April 
28 and am looking forward to a visit with 
you at that time. 

Sincerely, 
WALT SCHROCK, 
President. 
VALE GraNcGE No. 696, 
Vale, Oreg., February 15, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MorsE: We submit the fol- 
lowing resolution for your consideration : 

“Whereas the administration’s policy of 
free meat imports as governed by the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962 is a direct cause of the 
current depressed cattle prices; and 

“Whereas the livestock industry has made 
every effort to remain free of subsidy: There- 
fore be it 

"Resolved, That the Vale Grange No. 696 
go on record as favoring the enactment of 
measures that would impose additional du- 
ties on foreign meats shipped into this 
country.” 

Respectfully yours, 
CLARENCE M. HILL, 
Master. 
PRISCILLA M. WESTCOTT, 
Secretary. 


RESOLUTION BY OREGON SLOPE GRANGE 

Whereas cattle and beef imports are in- 
creasing each year, even in the face of in- 
e local supply and depressed prices; 
an 

Whereas these depressed prices represent a 
tremendous loss to individuals, as well as 
local, State, and Federal economy, and jeop- 
ardizes the future success of the beef cattle 
industry in the Nation: Be it 

Resolved, That the Oregon Slope Grange 
urgently request Congress and the executive 
branch of the Federal Government to ade- 
quately protect our own beef cattle industry 
by imposing realistic quotas, higher tariffs, or 
other realistic means. 


EARL HEEB, 
Master. 
Mrs. DonaLp HOPKINS, 
Secretary. 


ARTICLE BY HARRISON SASSCER 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Mr. 
Harrison Sasscer, a very competent staff 
associate of the American Council on 
Education, in the February 1964 issue 
of the Phi Delta Kappan, has discussed 
extensively the public debate over the 
use of public funds by private institu- 
tions of higher education. 

In it, he has posed the question of the 
extent to which private institutions 
should be held publicly accountable in 
Federal legislation providing funds to 
such institutions. 

In his article, Mr. Sasscer has stressed 
one of the issues which we tend some- 
times in this debate to overlook. As he 
points out: 

The excessive attention given to the 
church-state issue has obscured a much 
more important issue in the debate over the 
granting of public funds to private colleges 
and universities, whether church connected 
or not. This issue is whether, as a matter 
of public policy, public funds should be 
made available to nonpublic educational in- 
stitutions. The purpose of this article is to 
suggest that the issue might be debated 
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more fruitfully in terms of the accounta- 
bility of public and private institutions than 
in terms of “separation of church and state.” 


In view of the interest which continues 
and will continue for some time to come 
in these issues, in my judgment the 
article will be helpful to Senators. I 
therefore request, Mr. President, unani- 
mous consent that it be printed at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


New TERMS ron AN OLD DEBATE—USE oF 
PUBLIC FUNDS BY PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

(By Harrison Sasscer) 

The Higher Education Facilities Act of 
1963 is a landmark in the history of Federal 
educational legislation because, for the first 
time, it makes Federal assistance for con- 
struction of academic facilities available to 
all institutions of higher education, public 
as well as private. 

The bill signed by President Johnson on 
December 16, 1963, as Public Law 88-204 rep- 
resents 4 years of legislative endeavor. In 
1962, a measure very similar to Public Law 
88-204 failed to gain House approval pri- 
marily because it included student assist- 
ance. A secondary though major cause of 
this defeat was the opposition of organiza- 
tions in elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. They regarded grants of funds to 
church-connected colleges and universities 
as a possible opening wedge for grants to 
church-operated elementary and secondary 
schools. 

This same issue was raised during the 1963 
debates on H.R. 6143, the college aid bill, 
particularly in the Senate, where strenuous 
efforts were made to eliminate church-con- 
nected institutions from its provisions and to 
provide a special court test for grants to such 
institutions through the so-called judicial 
review amendment. In the end, the 
church-state issue did not prove to be the 
roadblock that many observers thought it 
would be, and H.R. 6143 became Public Law 
88-204. 

The church-state issue will probably con- 
tinue unresolved until a test case can be 
instituted to bring the question before the 
Supreme Court. Such a case may be brought 
to stop payment of a grant made under terms 
of the Higher Education Facilities Act, or 
it may come as the result of a suit to enjoin 
the payment of public funds from the State 
of Maryland to four church-connected col- 
leges. Having been instituted by the Hor- 
ace Mann League, the latter case is now mak- 
ing its way through the Maryland courts. 

The excessive attention given to the 
church-state issue has obscured a much more 
im) t issue in the debate over the 
granting of public funds to private colleges 
and universities, whether church connected 
or not. This issue is whether, as a matter 
of public policy, public funds should be made 
available to nonpublic educational institu- 
tions. The purpose of this article is to sug- 
gest that the issue might be debated more 
fruitfully in terms of the accountability of 
public and private institutions than in terms 
of separation of church and state. 

To make the author's position clear at 
the outset, he believes that the Federal Gov- 
ernment can and should, as a matter of 
public policy, make funds available to both 
public and private institutions of higher 
education. However, the conditions at- 
tached to assistance to privately controlled 
higher education should be such as to assure 
public accountability, in both the legal and 
fiscal senses, on the part of the institution. 
The author also believes that if proper con- 
ditions are attached to Federal assistance to 
privately controlled institutions of higher 
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education such assistance will be so clearly 
limited to the educational functions of those 
institutions with a church connection as 
to be well within the bounds of what is 
intended by the first amendment to the 
Constitution when it prohibits Congress 
from making any law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion. 
THE CONCEPT OF ACCOUNTABILITY 

Before suggesting an important, and prob- 
ably essential, point of difference between 
public and private higher education, it will 
be well to speak of some equally important 
points of similarity and common interest. 
These points are admirably summarized in 
the February 1959, statement of the Prob- 
lems and Policies Committee of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education entitled The Need 
To Close Ranks in Higher Education”; 

“Private institutions no less than public 
institutions are by their charters dedicated 
to the public service. Private institutions 
receive direct or indirect benefits from tax- 
supported programs of student aid; many 
receive State and Federal grants for research 
and other purposes. Most public institutions 
have income from student fees and indi- 
vidual donations; many receive substantial 
contributions from industry and philan- 
thropic foundations. Institutions or both 
types enjoy tax-exemption because of their 
public purpose. Hence, in terms of financial 
support, no institution is strictly private or 
strictly public” (p. 2). 

The above quotation suggests that the dis- 
tinction between public and private institu- 
tions of higher education is fast becoming 
blurred as far as financial support is con- 
cerned. Certainly this is the case with the 
large “multiversities” (to use President Clark 
Kerr's term). We need a new mode of dis- 
tinguishing between public and private in 
higher education, one that will have both 
legal and fiscal connotations. The words 
“accountable” and “accountability” have 
these connotations and offer the possibility 
of drawing an operable distinction between 
public and private institutions. 

Thus in discussing the difference between 
the two kinds of institutions we should ask: 
To whom and to what extent must this in- 
stitution be accountable for its operation? 
The term “accountable” is suggested as offer- 
ing a more precise means of describing the 
difference between public and private insti- 
tutions that such words as “responsible” or 
“obligated.” Indeed, to compare institutions 
in terms of accountability is less invidious 
than to try to compare them in terms of 
responsibility or obligation to serve. 

We are especially concerned here to distin- 
guish between public and private institu- 
tions in terms of public accountability, that 
is, to distinguish between public and private 
institutions in terms of the extent to which 
they are accountable, not to themselves or 
to their students, faculty, and trustees, but 
to the public. Thus, for the rest of this dis- 
cussion, the term “accountability” will be 
limited to public accountability and will be 
used with reference to both public and 
private institutions, 


ACCOUNTABILITY OF PUBLICLY CONTROLLED 
INSTITUTIONS 


A publicly controlled institution of higher 
education is regarded as accountable be- 
cause: 

1. Its board of control is either elected by 
the public or appointed by a public official. 

2. The institution has a statutory obliga- 
tion or an explicitly stated policy to give 
special consideration to admitting the chil- 
dren of citizens of the governmental juris- 
diction by which the institution is supported. 

3. Funds for support of the institution 
consist principally of appropriations from 
taxes which must be publicly justified in a 
budget and accounted for by public audit; 
alternatively, funds may be derived from the 
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sale of bonds or other obligations backed by 
public credit, again subject to such forms 
of public review as legislative action or, in 
some jurisdictions, by referendum. 


ACCOUNTABILITY OF PRIVATELY CONTROLLED 
INSTITUTIONS 


Quite clearly, institutions under private 
control are not publicly accountable in the 
same manner as those under public control. 
The accountability of private institutions, 
such as it is, is much more diffused; in some 
instances it is almost negligible. Within 
very broad limits, subject principally to the 
judgments of its peers (e.g., the action of 
accrediting associations), a privately con- 
trolled institution of higher education does 
not have to be publicly accountable. Nev- 
ertheless, private institutions render them- 
selves accountable as follows: 

1. In most jurisdictions, privately con- 
trolled institutions must be chartered or 
given some form of governmental recogni- 
tion which, presumably, could be withheld 
or withdrawn in compelling circumstances. 

2. Privately controlled institutions are ac- 
corded tax exemptions on their property and 
their purchases of goods and services, but 
this exemption is subject to review by pub- 
lic authority and can be withdrawn or re- 
stricted in its applicability, e.g., use of private 
institutional property for commercial oper- 
ations, 

3. By accepting ċontracts (or grant agree- 
ments) from a public agency in which defi- 
nite terms and conditions for specific per- 
formance are agreed to. 

4. By carrying out in their admissions pol- 
icies the implied obligation to serve the res- 
idents of a given area where, by public au- 
thority, they are given special status and 
prerogatives. 

5. By the legal responsibility attached to 
their boards of control, 

Accountability of private institutions for 
public funds: At this point the question to 
be asked is: If privately controlled institu- 
tions are to receive grants of public funds 
(either local, State, or Federal), by what 
means should they be held publicly account- 
able for the use of these funds? 

At one extreme, the answer to this ques- 
tion would be that the limited public ac- 
countability of private institutions described 
above is all that should be required and that 
no further conditions should be attached to 
& grant of public funds to a private institu- 
tion. At the other extreme would be a re- 
quirement that a private institution receiv- 
ing more than a certain percentage of in- 
come from public funds should make itself 
publicly accountable by admitting to its 
board of control a representative of the pub- 
lic in the person of an elected governmental 
Official serving ex officio or of someone ap- 
pointed by the public agency supplying the 
funds. To be sure, this method of requiring 
public accountability would be generally 
contrary to the American tradition of rela- 
tionships between Government and higher 
education, particularly privately controlled 
higher education. On the other hand, pri- 
vately controlled higher education must ask 
itself with what justification public funds 
should be granted to institutions that de- 
cline to make themselves publicly account- 
able for the use of these funds. 

Fortunately, there are alternatives that lie 
between the extremes of no accountability, 
on the one hand, and surrender of an insti- 
tution’s autonomy, on the other. Thus, pri- 
vate institutions receiving grants of public 
funds (local, State, or Federal) could be held 
accountable as follows: 

1. By requiring private institutions receiv- 
ing public funds, particularly for construc- 
tion purposes, to expand enrollment and to 
show evidence of efficient use of facilities. 
Such requirements are among the criteria 
for determining priorities for Federal grants 
in section 106 of Public Law 88-204, the new 
Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963. 
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2. By requiring institutions that receive 
public funds to adopt a policy of no discrim- 
imation because of race, creed, or color in 
student admissions and faculty recruitment. 
Many church-connected institutions admit 
students and hire faculty who do not belong 
to the denomination with which the insti- 
tution is associated. There are legitimate 
reasons for limiting faculty and students to 
a single denomination (in theological semi- 
naries and rabbinical colleges, for example), 
but these reasons do not justify the use of 
public funds by an institution exercising the 
privilege of discriminatory admissions and 
hiring 


3. By limiting the access of private insti- 
tutions to public funds through a matching 
requirement, thus making it necessary for 
institutions to commit their own resources 
and adjust their priorities accordingly. 
Such a matching requirement would not 
necessarily preclude borrowing from public 
funds for part of the matching; but the in- 
stitution would be required to commit some 
of its otherwise uncommitted resources, and 
this commitment would constitute a form of 
accountability. 

4. By restricting the use of public funds 
granted to a private institution to specific 
categorical purposes and by requiring strict 
fiscal accounting to insure that public funds 
are used only for these purposes. In effect, 
this is but one step removed from the kind 
of accountability that is expected when pub- 
lic funds are made available to private insti- 
tutions through contracts or research grants. 
Grants for graduate fellowships under title 
IV of the National Defense Education Act 
are somewhat more flexible in this regard, 
but accountability is built into these grants 
by requirements that the graduate program 
be in a fleld approved by the U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

It cannot be emphasized too frequently 
that the means employed to make pri- 
vate institutions publicly accountable 
for public funds should not destroy the pri- 
vate character of these institutions. Thus 
the extreme approach of required public 
representation on the board of control should 
be rejected, together with any other approach 
that would destroy the autonomy of the 
private institution. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR FEDERAL LEGISLATION 

We must keep in mind that the Federal 
Government is continuing to spend sizable 
sums of money through privately controlled 
institutions of education, money for which 
these institutions are now accountable to the 
public in the legal and fiscal senses as well 
as in the broader sense of rendering a na- 
tional service. But the warning signals have 
already been raised that the kind of ac- 
countability that is built into Federal con- 
tract and research grant programs can distort 
an institution's function The fact that 
this distortion can occur when the Govern- 
ment makes funds available for specific per- 
formance in specific fields is used as an argu- 
ment for unrestricted grant programs; for 
example, to construct academic facilities 
without specifying the purpose for which 
the facility should be used. Thus, if we 
begin to move from specific and restricted 
Federal grant programs to relatively general 
and unrestricted programs, the question of 
accountability becomes even more crucial 
and can be stated in this form: To what 
extent should private institutions be held 
publicly accountable in Federal legislation 
providing funds to these institutions? 


See, for example, “Twenty-six Campuses 
and the Federal Government,” a summary of 
the Carnegie study of higher education and 
the Federal Government published in the 
“Educational Record,” XLIV (April 1963), pp. 
95-135; and “The Effects of Federal 
on Higher Education,” by Harold Orlans, pub- 
lished by the Brookings Institution in 1962. 
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By way of specific illustration, let us try 
to answer this question with reference to 
Federal financial assistance for construction 
of academic facilities. And let us consider 
the question, first, in the light of what the 
legislative possibilities were or might be at 
some future date, and, second, in the light 
of what has actually happened in the pas- 
sage of Public Law 88-204. 

Theoretically, proposals for Federal as- 
sistance for college academic facilities could 
have approached the question of public ac- 
countability of private institutions as fol- 
lows: 

1. By legislation that would require the 
same degree of accountability from both 
public and private institutions without en- 
deavoring to distinguish between them. 
This could be done (a) by limiting all as- 
sistance to loans, on the theory that public 
and private institutions cannot be held 
equally accountable for grants (in essence, 
the method proposed by the Kennedy admin- 
istration in 1961-62 as a way out of the 
aid-to-religion problem); or (b) by provid- 
ing grants to public and private institutions 
without any distinction in terms of match- 
ing requirements or categories of instruc- 
tional facilities to be constructed. This 
latter approach would imply that, as far as 
the Federal Government is concerned, it 
does not recognize any difference either in 
degree or kind between the accountability 
expected of a public institution and the ac- 
countability expected of a private institu- 
tion. It would further imply that, even if 
there were such a difference, the Federal 
Government would not expect more account- 
ability in the use of its funds from a public 
institution than it would from a private in- 
stitution. 

2. By legislation that would draw a very 
sharp distinction between the accountability 
of public institutions and that of private in- 
stitutions by providing different kinds of 
Federal assistance to each, namely, grants 
to public institutions but only loans to pri- 
vate institutions. While this is the approach 
recommended by some who wished to avoid 
the possibility of Federal grants to church 
connected institutions, it also implies that 
the difference between the accountability of 
public and private institutions is a differ- 
ence in kind and not in degree. 

3. By legislation that would require ac- 
countability of both public and private in- 
stitutions but in different degrees and that 
would, therefore, provide different degrees of 
Federal assistance. Thus, grants would be 
available to publicly controlled institutions 
without any restriction as to the type of aca- 
demic facilities to be constructed, whereas 
grants for construction of academic facilities 
for privately controlled institutions would be 
limited to facilities in specific categories of 
instruction—science, mathematics, foreign 
language, for example. Construction loans 
could be unrestricted in p because 
they have accountability built into them. 

In one form or another the proposals above 
were under consideration in the 87th and 
88th Congresses. In hearings on academic 
facilities legislation, organized higher edu- 
cation supported grants and loans to insti- 
tutions of higher education without any dis- 
tinction between public and private control. 
Opposition to a program limited to loans as 
proposed by the Kennedy administration in 
1961 and again in 1963 was based on the in- 
effectiveness of such assistance as far as 
public institutions would be concerned. The 
position taken by organized higher education 
was probably sound in terms of minimizing 
the church-state issue and in terms of pre- 
senting a united front in support of legisla- 
tion, yet it did not recognize some of the 
obvious differences between public and pri- 
vate institutions. On the other hand, the 
organizations opposed to grants to private in- 
stitutions concentrated so exclusively on 
possible violation of the first amendment if 
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grants went to church connected institutions 
that they likewise overlooked more impor- 
tant distinctions. 

As it turns out, the Higher Education Facil- 
ities Act of 1963 received much of its present 
shape in the Senate, where, following the 
lead given by Senator Wayne Morse, Demo- 
crat, of Oregon, the House-passed bill (H.R. 
6143) was amended to limit construction 
grants, whether to public or private institu- 
tions, to facilities for science, mathematics, 
engineering, and libraries. Foreign language 
was added as a category for construction 
grants in conference with the House. 

As passed by the House, H.R. 6143 made no 
distinction in the accountability of public 
and private institutions; grants and loans 
were to be available to build any academic 
facility, and the exclusion of athletic sta- 
diums and buildings for religious use or in- 
struction was applied to public as well as 
to private institutions. 

The Senate drew no distinction between 
the accountability of public and private in- 
stitutions as far as grants to 4-year institu- 
tions and graduate schools were concerned, 
It held public 4-year institutions to the same 
categories of construction as private in- 
stitutions and, at the other extreme, imposed 
no restrictions on either public or private 
institutions in the construction of graduate 
facilities. Yet in the version of H.R. 6143 
that emerged from Senate-House conference 
and became Public Law 88-204, the begin- 
nings of a distinction between public and 
private accountability can be found. Sec- 
tion 103 of the Higher Education Facilities 
Act sets aside funds for construction of pub- 
lic 2-year institutions (junior or community 
colleges and technical institutes), while sec- 
tion 106 exempts such facilities from the 
categories of construction applicable of 4-year 
institutions. Thus, though it probably did 
not intend to do so, in the Higher Educational 
Facilities Act of 1963 Congress has taken the 
first step toward drawing a line between 
public and private institutions that recog- 
nizes the different degree of accountability 
expected from each. Two-year public in- 
stitutions are to be granted construction 
funds without specification as to the category 
of facility to be built; 2-year private institu- 
tions will receive grants, but they are limited 
to specific categories. 

To be sure, there is no evidence that Con- 
gress intended to distinguish between public 
and private 2-year institutions on the basis 
of accountability. Indeed, the Senate de- 
bate on H.R, 6143 (see especially the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for October 10, 11, 
and 15, 1963), indicates that the restrictions 
on construction grants were intended to 
sidestep the religious issue by assuring that 
funds would be used to build facilities for 
specific educational purposes. 

Nevertheless, the distinction in degree of 
accountability has been made and the be- 
ginning, though small, is a hopeful one. The 
time may come in the future when private 
4-year institutions will accede to the proposi- 
tion that Federal construction funds be 
granted without restriction to public insti- 
tutions, while restrictions would remain in 
effect for grants to private institutions, The 
rationale for this would be that public in- 
stitutions are accountable to a greater de- 
gree, and through clearly established mech- 
anisms, for the use of public funds; while 
private institutions, by the very fact that 
they are private, are not so accountable. 
Hence, for the public institution account- 
ability will be maintained through the con- 
trol exercised by public bodies (regents and 
legislatures); while for the private institu- 
tions accountability will be maintained 
through restrictions in Federal authorizing 
legislation. 

By exercise of much forbearance and even 
some statemanship, public higher education 
has taken a united stand with private higher 
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education. It has brought about the enact- 
ment of a landmark in Federal legislation 
comparable to the Morrill Act of 1862. Per- 
= it is now time for private institutions 

that they are not (and indeed 
= not want to be) accountable in the same 
degree as public institutions, and that it is 
not discrimination against them if, in the 
future, Federal legislation recognizes this 
difference. 


THE ADMINISTRATION ON EDUCATION 


When he signed the Higher Education Fa- 
cilities Act of 1963, President Johnson said 
that it “is the most significant education 
bill passed by Congress in the history of the 
Republic. In fact, this session of Congress 
will go down in history as the Education 
Congress of 1963.“ But he added that the 
education task before Congress is unfinished, 
and renewed his plea for Federal aid to ele- 
mentary and secondary education in his first 
State of the Union message. 

Writing in the NEA Journal, Johnson 
strongly urged “positive action on the un- 
finished portion of the National Education 
Improvement Act, particularly those pro- 
grams which will assist elementary and sec- 
ondary schools.” He is emphasizing educa- 
tion as a means of attacking “pockets of 
poverty” in urban slums and rural areas. 
Labor Secretary Wirtz told reporters after 
leaving the Texas White House in late De- 
cember that the country badly needs, for 
Strengthening its economy, one rapidly ex- 
panding industry. “I nominate education,” 
he added. He noted that unemployment is 
most severe among young people. As a solu- 
tion, he proposed large-scale expansion of 
education efforts so that young people will 
stay in school longer and equip themselves 
better in the skills required by modern 
industry. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT FROM THE 
NATIONWIDE POINT OF VIEW 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a very encouraging address 
by Mr. Norman Beckman, an Assistant 
Director of the Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations, on the ac- 
complishments of our 50 State legisla- 
tures during the 1963 sessions. In this 
speech, entitled “Local Government 
From the Nationwide Point of View,” the 
author traces the many progressive steps 
that various States have taken to en- 
large the permissive powers of local au- 
thorities and to ease or abolish outdated 
State restrictions on county and local 
governments. 

Through these and other acts, several 
States have strengthened their tradi- 
tional role of providing assistance and 
leadership in meeting pressing social 
problems of the times. Today, one of 
the greatest—if not the greatest—chal- 
lenges confronting these levels of gov- 
ernment is that of urbanization and the 
maze of problems which are its inevita- 
ble byproducts. For those who are pes- 
simistic about the ability of the States 
and their local governments to assume 
their proper share of the burdens that 
this complex development imposes, I 
commend this excellent address. For 
those who are unaware of the role of the 
Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations in this major trouble 
spot of Federal-State-local relations, it 
should be “must” reading. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


LocaL GOVERNMENT FROM THE NATIONWIDE 
Porr or View 


(A presentation by Norman Beckman, As- 
sistant Director, Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations, at the an- 
nual conference of the League of Wis- 
consin Municipalities, Milwaukee, Wis., 
October 25, 1963) 

The thesis that I would like to defend is 
one not often heard today because of the 
focus of attention on Washington. The 
thesis is that the States are on the move in 
helping their local governments meet their 
problems of growth and expansion and of 
assisting their residents in achieving what 
Aristotle long ago termed the reason for 
cities, namely, that it offers a better way 
to live. Further, this State assistance is, by 
and large, strengthening our general purpose 
units of government—the cities and coun- 
ties—permitting local governments, espe- 
cially those in urban areas, to take advantage 
of the economies of scale and a broadened 
and equitable tax base while remaining ac- 
cessible to its citizens and subject to their 
desires. 

State legislatures in 1963 went a sizable 
distance toward strengthening local govern- 
ment to permit it to cope with emerging 
problems. Many of the legislative actions 
taken by the States this year are consistent 
with the legislative recommendations to the 
States made by the Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations based on our 
assessment of useful steps that might be 
taken to make local government more 
effective. 

Tt is right and fitting that the States take 
such actions. No single level or unit of gov- 
ernment today can, by itself, solve the com- 
plex problems of urban living. However, the 
States necessarily must play an important 
role. Providing a workable structure and 
pattern of local government is clearly a 
State responsibility, since the present com- 
plex pattern of restrictions and intergovern- 
mental relationships is the State's own 
handiwork. After briefly describing the work 
of the Advisory Commission, I would like to 
describe some of the more significant State 
legislation enacted this year to assist local 
governments. 

The role of the Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations, and its objec- 
tives with respect to the well-being of our 
municipal governments, is spelled out in the 
congressional legislation establishing the 
Commission as a permanent bipartisan body 
of 26 members representing all levels of 
government. The Commission is directed to 
seek improvement in the American Federal 
system through increased cooperation among 
the National, State, and local levels of gov- 
ernment. 

The Commission has devoted its major 
efforts to a step-by-step look at areas in 
which consensus among its diverse member- 
ship would suggest solutions to difficult 
intergovernmental problems. It has con- 
cerned itself less with producing a compre- 
hensive philosophy and more with practical 
steps toward improvement. We have con- 
centrated our attention upon significant 
“gut” issues that affect John Doe as a citi- 
zen and a taxpayer. These issues—be they 
a fair basis of representation in our State 
legislatures, or the determination of the 
ability and effort of State and local govern- 
ments to provide needed revenues—will not 
go away of their own accord. They must 
be solved by conscious effort if our cities 
are to grow and prosper, and if local govern- 
ment in this country is to be truly effective 
and responsible. 
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The Commission has no authority other 
than the persuasiveness of the merit of its 
proposals. The Commission’s value as a con- 
tinuing agency will be determined by the 
extent to which it makes constructive con- 
tributions which are put into practice. 

As a vital part of its effort, the Commis- 
sion has prepared and distributed to the 
States a package of model State legislation 
on such subjects of concern to the cities as 
control of municipal incorporations, a State 
office of local affairs, interlocal contracting, 
voluntary transfer of functions between mu- 
nicipalities and counties, improved collec- 
tion of nonproperty taxes, and investment of 
idle funds. We, of course, recognize that 
these proposals must be evaluated against 
and tailored to the needs of individual States. 
However, with remarkably few exceptions, 
these State legislative proposals, some 21 
in number, have been endorsed by the Amer- 
ican Municipal Association, the National As- 
sociation of Counties, and the Committee 
on Suggested State Legislation of the Coun- 
cil of State Governments. But such endorse- 
ment is just the beginning, not the end, 
of the implementation process. Recommen- 
dations must be translated into reality. 

It is, therefore, enco to us to 
turn to a national review of outstanding 
State actions taken in 1963 to strengthen 
local government and to assume a more 
positive role of oversight and assistance. 
These 1963 State legislative actions, con- 
sistent with the recommendations of the 
Advisory Commission, fall into three groups: 
First, removing undesirable restrictions— 
that is unshackling local governments; sec- 
ond, making available an arsenal of permis- 
sive powers to local governments in meeting 
public service needs and in cooperating with 
their neighboring jurisdictions; and third, 
exercising State leadership, assistance and 
control. 


ARSENAL OF PERMISSIVE POWERS 


At no point in our Federal system are 
problems of intergovernmental relations so 
marked, varied and difficult as in our urban 
and metropolitan areas. Here the activities 
of all levels of government are in close prox- 
imity and friction points and conflict are 
common. On this subject of coordinating 
the policies and programs of many units of 
government, it is interesting to note that 
Wisconsin's six metropolitan areas enjoyed 
almost a 25-percent reduction in number 
of governmental units from 1950 to 1960, 
as against a nationwide increase of 20 per- 
cent. At the same time your six metropoli- 
tan areas expanded in population at a rate 
of 24 percent, only slightly less than the 
national average. 

In its legislative proposals the Commission 
proposes no single pat“ solution for easing 
the problems of politcal and structural com- 
plexity in urban areas. In most metropoli- 
tan areas consolidation into an areawide 
government is neither politically feasible nor 
necessary to meet areawide problems. Ra- 
ther, the Commission has proposed enact- 
ment by State legislatures of a wide variety 
of permissive powers to be utilized by local 
governments in urban areas as they see fit. 


ANNEXATION 


Among the foremost of these legislative 
authorizations, and most commonly used for 
adjusting the boundaries of local govern- 
ment in urban areas, has been reasonable 
authority for annexation. The Commission 
has recommended that, at least in urban 
areas, provision should be made for orderly 
and equitable extension of municipal bound- 
aries to include unincorporated territory in 
which urban development is underway or in 
prospect. The Commission has found merit 
in the proposition that inhabitants of a 
minor outlying unincorporated territory 
should not possess an absolute power to veto 
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a proposed annexation which meets reason- 
able standards of equity. Where a city is 
already closely ringed with satellite munic- 
ipalities the is already done. An- 
nexation is one of the oldest techniques for 
extending urban services and is still one of 
the most useful. Nearly two-thirds of all 
municipalities over 2,500 population annexed 
some territory during the past decade. The 
areas annexed represented nearly one-sev- 
enth of all the total population of all the 
cities and towns involved. 

A number of State legislatures, in 1963, 
took action to liberalize annexation laws. In 
Nebraska, first-class cities may now annex 
contiguous urban or suburban areas by 
single passage of an ordinance. In Wyo- 
ming and Oregon, new laws likewise authorize 
annexation of adjacent territory upon pas- 
sage of a city council ordinance. South 
Carolina this year has eased its annexation 
provisions to permit initiation of annexation 
referendums upon petition of 15 percent of 
the property owners in the unincorporated 
area. Nevada legislation now requires any 
area, within 7 miles of the city, desiring to be- 
come a district to give the city an 
opportunity to annex the area. Iowa now 
permits a city to annex land in an adjoining 
county. Strengthened annexation powers 
were also granted to municipalities in New 
Mexico, New York, Arkansas, Missouri, and 
California. 

METROPOLITAN PLANNING 

Urban areas today are increasingly char- 
acterized by a number of uncoordinated 
sources of development activity and numer- 
ous local jurisdictions and special districts. 
Given this situation, an effective areawide 
comprehensive planning agency can play a 
unique and vital role in properly coordinat- 
ing urban programs. The Advisory Com- 
mission has emphasized that such planning 
must be integrated into the local political 
decisionmaking process to be of real use to 
governmental policymakers. 

The Maryland Legislature this year estab- 
lished a regional planning council for the 
Baltimore tan area that might 
serve as a model elsewhere. Council mem- 
bership includes representatives from the 
cities and counties, the director of the State 
department of planning, and the State high- 
way administrator. Upon completion of a 
development plan for the area, no local 
physical development project which affects 
more than a single unit of government may 
be authorized until the council has had an 
opportunity to review and comment on its 
consistency with general development plans 
for the area. The council is financed by 
local, State, and Federal contributions. 

Alabama, North Dakota, Oklahoma, and 
Iowa have just provided general authority 
for counties and cities to create joint metro- 
politan planning commissions. In Missis- 
sippi, authority to enter into interstate 
planning agreements has been extended to 
both State and local governments. Hawaii 
has authorized its counties to establish 
planning commissions and to formulate a 
master plan and subdivision and zoning 
regulations. 

INTERLOCAL AGREEMENTS AND OTHER PERMISSIVE 
POWERS 


Nebraska, North Dakota, New Hampshire, 
Idaho, Vermont, and Maine have authorized 
interlocal contracting and joint enterprises 
whereby two or more units of local govern- 
ment can exercise jointly or cooperatively 
any power possessed by one or more of the 
units concerned. Oregon, West Virginia, 
Washington, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, 
New York, and New Mexico have expanded 
their previously limited authorizations for 
interlocal agreements and joint enterprises 
by local governments. Texas, North Carolina, 
and Montana have, this year, extended local 
extraterritorial planning, zoning, and sub- 
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division regulation authority. Oregon has 
established a legislative metropolitan study 
commission for the Portland area to prepare 
a comprehensive plan for metropolitan gov- 
ernment or for furnishing metropolitan 
services. Other large Oregon cities can also 
initiate such metropolitan charter studies. 


UNSHACKLING LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


One of the classic roles of a State in our 
Federal system is to serve as a political 
laboratory for governmental experiments, 
which, if successful, can be safely adopted 
by other States and the Federal Government. 
Wisconsin has played this vital role on a 
number of occasions. 

Among the most important contributions 
of Wisconsin are constitutional home rule, 
flexible optional charter systems, and liberal 
legislative grants of municipal powers. The 
experience of home rule in Wisconsin, as in 
New York and Texas, early demonstrated that 
as long as States retained the right to act, 
where necessary, there is much to gain and 
nothing to lose in leaving a wide range of 
discretion and initiative to local govern- 
ments. Such action benefits not only local 
government, but permits the State govern- 
ment to direct its time and energy to state- 
wide concerns. 

Blanket State constitutional guarantees of 
home rule, however, have created problems 
for local governments in attempting to meet 
emerging urban problems. To cite a recent 
case, the Colorado Legislature authorized a 
metropolitan capital improvement district 
to levy an areawide local sales tax for financ- 
ing capital improvements needed by the 
governments of the Denver metropolitan 
area. Last year the Colorado Supreme Court 
held the areawide tax unconstitutional on 
the ground that the constitution gave home 
rule citizens exclusive right to govern them- 
selves in matters of local and municipal con- 
cern. The advisory commission has, there- 
fore, recommended retention of sufficient au- 
thority by the States to take action where 
necessary to meet new problems of local 
government. 

STRENGTHENED HOME RULE 

Several legislatures took action in 1963 to 
submit constitutional amendments to the 
voters which propose broadening of home 
rule powers. The New York proposal, to be 
voted on by the people later this year, re- 
places the city and village home rule laws 
with greater home rule powers for all classes 
of municipalities, including towns. The 
Massachusetts General Court adopted a leg- 
islative amendment to the constitution 
which, if approved by the next session of the 
legislature and voters at the following elec- 
tion, will confer on cities and towns au- 
thority to “exercise any power or function 
which the general court has power to con- 
fer upon it, which is not inconsistent with 
the constitution or laws enacted by the 
general court.” 

Hawaii, Washington, Massachusetts, New 
York, Idaho, New Mexico, Vermont, and New 
Hampshire all extended additional home rule 
authority to their local units of government. 
Iowa granted cities broad powers of self-de- 
termination over strictly local and internal 
affairs. 

REVENUE RESOURCES 

The 1963 State legislation significantly in- 
creases the revenue potential at the State 
level, and should fortify financial aids to lo- 
cal government. Although Governors’ legis- 
lative programs placed little explicit em- 
phasis on augmenting the taxing powers of 
local governments, some legislative activity 
can be recorded. The Hawaii Legislature, 
this year, abolished the existing millage lim- 
itation on the property taxing power of the 
counties. Indiana authorized local motor 
vehicle license taxes and Oklahoma, for the 
first time, authorized the use of local income 
taxes. California and Tennessee granted se- 
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lected new taxing authorities to their local 
governments. Connecticut enacted legisla- 
tion designed to raise local government debt 
limits by linking such debt to local tax col- 
lections. 


STATE LEADERSHIP, ASSISTANCE, AND CONTROL 


Local government officials understandably 
welcome State financial aid and home rule 
powers. Too many such officials, however, 
bridle at the thought of direct State activity 
in providing and regulating local services 
and in furnishing technical assistance. As 
urbanization increases, many States today 
are in a real sense the only established re- 
gional forms of government. Wisconsin’s 
splendid record of State p is testi- 
mony to the potentialities of leadership to 
achieve more orderly development and allo- 
cation of resources in the State. California 
has developed a statewide water plan to meet 
the needs of competing areas within the 
State. New Jersey has acquired extensive 
recreation areas on the outskirts of major 
metropolitan areas. 

Increasingly, no authority exists short of 
the State for resolving disputes between local 
governments. Where action or inaction by 
one jurisdiction may do injury to the people 
of other jurisdictions, State action is neces- 
sary lest a vacuum in government be created. 


STATE OFFICE OF URBAN AFFAIRS 


The commission has recommended that 
the States establish a State office of urban 
affairs for continuing attention, review, and 
assistance on problems of local government, 
finance, structure, organization, and plan- 
ning. New York, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
vania have already established such agencies. 
In 1963 Tennessee established an office of 
local government with a local government 
advisory commission to assist the Governor 
in coordinating State agency policies affect- 
ing local governments and to assist local 
governments in finding cooperative solutions 
to common problems. Incidentally, three 
members of the Tennessee Local Government 
Advisory Commission are appointed by the 
Governor on recommendation of the Ten- 
nessee Municipal League. Likewise, the 
State of Washington Legislature has, this 
year, established an office of local affairs in 
the department of commerce and local de- 
velopment to study needed legislative 
changes and render technical services to 
local governments. 

A number of new State technical assistance 
activities for specific urban operating pro- 
grams were authorized in 1963. These in- 
clude comprehensive transportation plan- 
ning assistance in Ohio, Tennessee, and Min- 
nesota, general local planning assistance in 
Idaho, North Dakota, Florida, and South 
Dakota, and new State-local assistance for 
water supply in New York, Texas, and New 
Hampshire. The Arkansas Highway Depart- 
ment is now authorized to provide pee ere 
ing services to counties for Federal aid 
secondary highways; Florida, North Carolina, 
New Hampshire, and Connecticut legislation 
initiated programs for developing local out- 
door recreation facilities, and Arkansas, Ten- 
nessee, North Dakota, Oklahoma, and Massa- 
chusetts have established new law enforce- 
ment training programs for use by local 
governments. 

CONTROL OF NEW INCORPORATIONS 

Too often municipal incorporations have 
been designed solely to obtain a liquor li- 
cense, preempt a tax base provided by a new 
industry, avoid zoning or gambling laws, or 
to resist annexation by an adjacent munici- 
pality. The commission’s draft 
for control of new incorporations is modeled 
generally along the lines of Wisconsin’s prece- 
dent-making legislation in this field under 
which all municipal incorporation 
are reviewed against discretionary and non- 
discretionary standards. 
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No less than nine States enacted incorpo- 
ration control legislation in 1963. The Kan- 
sas Legislature gave new powers to county 
boards to control incorporations. In addi- 
tion to holding hearings and applying stand- 
ards, petitions are to be denied if annexation 
of the area to the adjacent city would better 
serve the interests of the area. 

A new California statute creates a local 
agency formation and annexation commis- 
sion in every county. The statute specifies a 
number of factors to be considered in pass- 
ing on proposed incorporations. Likewise, 
new statutes in Georgia, Nevada, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Washington, New Mexico, and Ohio 
establish minimum standards for new mu- 
nicipalities. The new California agencies, 
incidentally, have control over creation of 
special districts as well as new municipali- 
ties. Unlike other States, Wisconsin has 
not gone down the path of creating special 
districts which tend to make coordinated 
and responsible local government adminis- 
tration more difficult to achieve. The latest 
census count shows that Wisconsin has only 
68 special districts, mostly drainage units, 
which ranked her 32d among the States in 
this regard. Your southern neighbor, Illi- 
nois, by contrast, is at the top of the list 
with 2,126 special districts. 

You do have more than the average num- 
ber of small school districts, ranking seventh 
in the Nation, But this problem seems to 
be pretty well in hand through the progres- 
sive use of incentive grants, with a 20-per- 
cent reduction of the smallest school dis- 
tricts in the last 5 years. 

WATER SUPPLY AND SEPTIC TANK CONTROL 

Public investment in water and sewer 
facilities almost everywhere in the Nation 
is inadequate. The indiscriminate use of 
wells and septic tanks, especially in subur- 
ban areas, encourages urban sprawl, often 
endangers public health and rarely provides 
& permanent solution for obtaining and dis- 
posing of water. Areawide approaches for 
water supply and sewerage facilities offer 
economies of scale, protection against un- 
wise investment, equalization of rates, and 
an adequate base for long-term development 
programs with capacity for growth. Finally, 
more vigorous enforcement of water pollu- 
tion control powers is needed. 

The Empire State, along with at least nine 
other States, took decisive action in 1963. 
New York, which already contributed to sew- 
age treatment plant construction and op- 
erating costs this year authorized financial 
assistance for comprehensive engineering 
and economic feasibility studies for devel- 
opment of projects to meet water supply 
needs. A new Kansas law provides State as- 
sistance for water conservation storage proj- 
ects including financial aids for projects 
which “create benefits beyond the local 
boundaries.” An amendment to the Oregon 
public health law provides that the sanitary 
authority may, without need of prior ad- 
ministrative procedure, take legal action to 
abate or restrain threatened or existing pol- 
lution of State waters. New Hampshire, for 
the first time, guarantees unconditionally 
up to $25 million in bonds on projects for 
construction of sewerage systems and other 
facilities needed for pollution control. 
Nebraska now requires that construction or 
Modification of any sewage disposal system 
be submitted to the State water pollution 
control council for review and approval. 
Other State actions to provide financial as- 
sistance or more effectively regulate pollu- 
tion control were taken this year by Mary- 
land, Minnesota, and Texas. California au- 
thorizes water and sewer districts to require 
elimination of cesspools and septic tanks 
upon extension of sewer system to a given 
area. 

CONCLUSION 

To some extent I have accentuated the 
positive. Progress in this field has never 
been rapid—issues are complex, stakes are 
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high, and feeling runs strong. And the 
record of State legislative action on local 
government problems this year is impressive. 
Increasing urbanization, and legislative ap- 
portionment actions now underway in some 
40 States, cannot help but result in ac- 
celerating State authority and concern with 
major urban deyelopment problems. In 
domestic activities, State and local govern- 
ments together are carrying more than five 
times the financial burden of the Federal 
Government. The time has come to 
acknowledge that State and local government 
is not a weak and faltering relic of our 
Federal system. 

The States this year also created a number 
of interim study committees to deal with 
local government problems. Colorado created 
a Governor’s local affairs study commission 
to study the problems of local government in 
urban areas. Georgia, New Mexico, and 
North Dakota have, this year, set up 
constitutional study commissions. Florida, 
Missouri, and New Jersey created little 
“Hoover” commissions. Minnesota and 
South Dakota are studying State and local 
tax resources and tax laws. The Indiana 
Legislative Advisory Commission will study 
annexation laws. A dozen other examples 
could be cited. 

Thus the States are called upon to fulfill, 
in more modern garb, their traditional func- 
tions in the Federal system of (a) serving 
as political laboratories, (b) preventing un- 
due concentration of political power, (c) 
adapting national programs to local needs, 
and (d) assisting local governments—with 
their ample legal powers, financial resources, 
and geographic coverage. 

In s these positive actions one 
must be careful not to become a pollyanna 
or assume that progress is inevitable. 
Blood, sweat, and tears are needed on the 
part of local officials, citizens, and State 
representatives in order to achieve the iney- 
itable reforms of removing outmoded State 
financial and organizational restrictions; 
providing adequate provisions for annexa- 
tion, for metropolitan area planning, for 
extraterritorial zoning, and for interlocal 
contracting; and securing State financial 
assistance in such expanding problem areas 
as water supply and sewage disposal, air 
pollution, mass transportation, open space, 
and hospital care. 

Much remains to be done. A survey last 
year of some 30 States indicated that no 
State had as many as one-half the commis- 
sion’s proposed bills enacted in their entire- 
ty. Only four of these fundamental bills— 
authorizing interlocal contracting, extrater- 
ritorial zoning, metropolitan planning, and 
idle cash investments—had been adopted 
entirely or in part by at least one-half the 
States. Only a handful of States render 
financial assistance to local governments for 
parks and recreation, water and sewage and 
housing. Overdetailed State constitutions, 
Governors with responsibility but little au- 
thority, underpaid and understaffed State 
legislatures are the rule rather than the 
exception in too many States. 

For those of us who have carried on a 
long-term love affair with our Federal system, 
the States have had a special place in our 
heart. Like Shakespeare’s Cleopatra, “Age 
cannot wither her, nor custom stale her in- 
finite variety.” We can but hope that she 
will become a tidier housekeeper, be less re- 
strictive and be more permissive with her 
legal offspring—the local governments. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE PRESIDENT 
KENNEDY 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, in the 
February 8, 1964, edition of the Saturday 
Review, a distinguished American, Nor- 
man Cousins, penned an eloquent and 
moving tribute to the memory of the late 
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President John F. Kennedy. I ask 
unanimous consent to have a copy of 
that editorial printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE Warre House REVISITED 


It is a house still possessed by the spirit 
and color of a man no longer there. The 
main desk is now occupied by a man sub- 
stantial and able in his own right, yet there 
is a sense in the house of a persisting pres- 
ence—inescapable, palpable, pervasive, Be- 
yond the many physical evidences is an un- 
mistakable suffusion, a sort of lingering 
electrical energy generated by the young 
President. He didn’t just reside in or pre- 
side over the big house, he filled it—quite 
literally, with a special quality of aliveness. 
And the charge is still in the air. 

The memories are much too new and 
strong to be assigned to history. There is 
first of all the memory of a man in motion. 
He would seldom sit at his desk for long 
stretches at a time. Very often you would 
see him striding through the corridors or 
the colonnade, his shoulders held high and 
seemingly bunched together in characteristic 
posture. Something was always happening 
at one place or another in the White House, 
and the President was always in the center 
of it. Some people thought it was restless- 
ness. Those closest to him knew he liked 
to be on the move and to pursue things 
instead of waiting for things to pursue him. 

You had the feeling at times that he felt 
cooped up and longed to sprint in an open 
field. Once, he found himself with 7 free 
minutes before his next engagement, a 
2 p.m. talk on the White House lawn to sev- 
eral hundred music students invited by Mrs. 
Kennedy. He hadn't yet had lunch, but he 
sped down to the White House pool, tore 
off his clothes, and plunged in, He did the 
backstroke with only one hand. In the other 
he held a card high above the water, it 
contained his notes for the talk and he 
studied them while swimming. After three 
or four circuits the President jumped out, 
the hunger of his body for exercise at least 
temporarily appeased. 

The echoes of the last 3 years still race 
through the air in the big house. Sounds 
of great debates—not just on questions of 
political strategy but on philosophical values 
and the messages of history—are audible to 
those who listen and those who remember. 
There are also the sounds of laughter of a 
man who knew that the greatest responsi- 
bility in the world was made not merely 
tolerable but comprehensible through full 
response to life and the enjoyment of living. 

There was also a quality of silence and 
loneliness. The making of big decisions is 
the loneliest business in the world. The ex- 
perts can swarm all over the place—for a 
time—but in the end it is one man staking 
the life of a nation and perhaps a civiliza- 
tion on the way his own mind turns. Few 
men listened harder or did their homework 
more conscientiously than he, but he recog- 
nized, too, that there are elements in im- 
portant problems that go far beyond facts 
and into ths unmeasurables and intangibles 
where the specialists stand on even ground 
with every man. 

People speak of his “style.” That quality 
eludes definition, but whatever it was, a 
good place to look for it was at a White 
House dinner. There was something Jeffer- 
sonian about the range and depth of both 
guests and conversation. The young Presi- 
dent was frequently in the questioner’s role. 
He liked to hunt paradoxes and haul in con- 
tradictions. But he was careful not to pur- 
sue an argument after he knew he had scored 
the vital point. 

Countless photographs, portraits, and can- 
did snapshots are omnipresent in the offices 
of the men who worked closely with him. 
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One of these pictures showed him stretched 
out on the deck of a racing sloop; he was 
reading a book. The title was not visible, 
Judging from the unevenness of the lines, it 
may have been poetry. Another photograph 
showed him in slacks and sport shirt, grin- 

back at the cameraman. Still another 
showed him signing the nuclear test ban 
treaty that may well be the most signal 
accomplishment of his Presidency. There 
was also a photograph of him with his wife 
and children at Hyannisport. 

The depth of the tragedy is writ large in 
the faces of the men who worked alongside 
him in the White House and who continue 
to serve today. They are young, too, most 
of them in their thirties or forties; but they 
have been caught up in one of the greatest 
ordeals in modern history and they show it. 
What brought them to their jobs in the first 
place was not just an attractive proximity 
to power but a profound admiration and af- 
fection for their chief. And what has kept 
them in those jobs since his death is a de- 
sire to serve in whatever way they can. But 
the period of transition is fast nearing com- 
pletion. Already there are signs that the 
new men are ready and perhaps impatient to 
take over the whole of the job themselves, 
as is natural. And so, most members of the 
team put together by the young President 
will soon be leaving one by one. 

Their sadness will not down, any more 
than that of the Nation itself. But they will 
never lose the sense of privilege of having 
been close to a man fully alive. That privi- 
lege, in a larger sense, is the common prop- 
erty of the American people. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION— 
AFL-CIO RESOLUTION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, there is 
increasing recognition that the Federal 
Government will have to provide a great 
deal more assistance than it already has 
in this session if educational institutions 
are to have the facilities and personnel 
they need to meet the demands of our 
growing population and national respon- 
sibility. These educational needs are ac- 
celerating, and the gap is growing wider. 
The measures passed by this Congress so 
far and signed into law can only be re- 
garded as a beginning toward the ful- 
fillment of Federal Government respon- 
sibility for the Nation’s education. 
There are wider areas of need that have 
not been met and these are described in 
a resolution that has come to my atten- 
tion. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the statement on 
education adopted by the AFL-CIO Ex- 
ecutive Council at its meeting in Florida, 
February 20. - 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcoRrD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY THE AFL-CIO EXECUTIVE 
Counci on EpvucaTion, BAL HARBOUR, 
FLA., FEBRUARY 20, 1964 
Early in 1963, President Kennedy, in a 

special message to Congress, proposed an 

omnibus Federal-aid-to-education bill. 

bill would have drawn together in a single 

piece of legislation solutions for a wide range 

of educational problems. The AFL-CIO 
said at the time that by bringing the prob- 
lems of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, higher education, and adult education 
within the scope of a single piece of leg- 
islation, the President had usefully focused 
attention upon the interrelationship be- 
tween separate educational problems. 
Whether the problems were to be approached 
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through a single bill or through a series of 
bills was less important than that they be 
approached and solved. 

In its 1968 session the 88th Congress 
passed substantial parts of the Kennedy edu- 
cation program and it was deservedly de- 
scribed by President Johnson as “the educa- 
tional Congress of 1963.” Apart from the 
specific importance of the separate bills 
passed by Congress the legislation taken to- 
gether constitutes a new national commit- 
ment to education. Once and for all it has 
been established that the Federal Govern- 
ment is permanently concerned with the 
solution of the problems of education. 

There are many education problems which 
still remain to be taken care of. These 
problems are every bit as urgent as those 
dealt with in the educational bills already 
passed 


Nothing substantial has yet been done to 
meet the problems of elementary and sec- 
ondary education. Overcrowded classrooms, 
poorly paid professional and operating staffs, 
and obsolete facilities continue to plague 
our schools. A comprehensive program of 
Federal assistance to elementary and second- 
ary education, including aid for both class- 
room construction and for improving teach- 
ers’ salaries, remains one of our greatest 
educational needs. In a Nation of rich and 
poor States, only the Federal Government 
can insure that every child will have equal 
opportunity to an adequate education. The 
problem of aid to nonpublic schools con- 
tinues to stalemate Federal aid legislation, 
and we again urge, as we did at our 1963 
convention, that we seek a solution to this 
problem through the expansion of National 
Defense Education Act assistance to non- 
public schools. Such an expanded program 
might well include more subjects than those 
presently covered and grants for classroom 
construction could be added to the equip- 
ping of teaching facilities presently covered 
by the act. 

The AFL-CIO has long urged the develop- 
ment of special Federal programs to deal 
with education in the large city slums and 
in the many rural areas where poverty goes 
hand in hand with poor educational oppor- 
tunity. We are heartened by the growing 
national concern with poverty and with its 
relationship to inadequate education. Poor 
communities are unable to provide good 
schools for their children and new genera- 
tions of badly educated young people face a 
future of poverty and unemployment. The 
Federal Government must break this cycle 
by providing special aid to education in low 
income areas. We can no longer deal with 
these problems halfheartedly, and on a 
piecemeal basis. The Federal Government 
must finance massive support for educa- 
tional programs aimed at both the causes and 
effects of poverty. If we do this we can elim- 
inate adult illiteracy, and we can provide 
the kinds of special assistance which will 
overcome cultural disadvantage and moti- 
vate children and adults alike to an en- 
thusiasm for education. This is the most 
important long range program for the elim- 
ination of school dropouts, and the result- 
ing problems of young people who are out 
of school, yet unqualified to work even when 
jobs are available. 

The Higher Education Facilities Act of 
1963 will do much to ease the problems of 
higher education, but it will do little to help 
students and their families meet mounting 
college tuition and living costs. There is 
need for comprehensive student aid to assist 
low and moderate income young people 
obtain higher education. 

The expansion of the National Defense 
Education Act student loans is a start in 
this direction. This should be supple- 
mented by Federal insurance for private low- 
interest student loans. Even more impor- 
tant is the establishment of a large-scale 
student work program similar to the NYA 
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of depression days. The AFL-CIO has long 
supported a system of Federal scholarships 
which would provide payments to the col- 
leges and universities as well as the stu- 
dents. We urge that these be set up on a 
State and congressional district basis to pro- 
vide the widest possible opportunities. 
There is also special merit to the cold war 
GI education bill introduced by Senator 
YARBOROUGH. The AFL-CIO has long sup- 
ported this legislation which would provide 
veterans of the cold war educational oppor- 
tunities similar to those given veterans of 
World War II and the Korean war. 
At its 1963 convention the AFL-CIO 

the extension of the principle of universal 
free public education through at least the 
14th year and the raising of the compulsory 
school age to 18. The Higher Education 
Facilities Act of 1963, with its special provi- 
sions for aid to public junior colleges, gives 
every State an opportunity to act in the 
direction of making this goal a reality. We 
reiterate our support of the principle of free 
public education through the junior college 
level and of comprehensive aid for students 
in all areas of higher education. 


LA CROSSE TRIBUNE OPPOSES 
PROXMIRE BUT LIKES HIS VOTE 
AGAINST TAX CUT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one 
of the most refreshing and honest edi- 
torials I have read in a long time came 
recently from the La Crosse Tribune, of 
La Crosse, Wis. 

This newspaper makes no bones of its 
opposition to my reelection in the event 
I decide to run. It says so loud and 
clear, but it also has the good grace 
and active integrity to say that it ap- 
proves of my opposition to a tax cut 
which I think is irresponsible in a year 
of unparalled prosperity and a heavily 
unbalanced budget. 

It is so refreshing and unusual that 
a newspaper in this age of one-sided par- 
tisanship can find good and favorable 
things to say about public officials whom 
they basically oppose that I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Tribune thought- 
ful editorial Two Sides to the Tax-Cut 
Coin” be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Two SIDES ro THE Tax-Cur COIN 

Senator Proxmire is getting his lumps from 
Wilbur Renk, his Republican challenger, for 
voting against the big tax cut bill this month. 

We like Renk, and think he’d make a more 
effective spokesman for all of Wisconsin than 
the present senior Senator. 

But we also think Proxmme was right in 
voting against a tax cut while the Federal 
budget stays in the red—as it admittedly 
will stay for several more years. White House 
experts themselves talk hopefully of a bal- 
anced budget no earlier than 1967. 

Mr. Renk is telling audiences around the 
State that Wisconsin citizens will have an- 
other $250 million to spend “because a ma- 
jority of Senators voted for the tax cut” and 
asks whether Proxmire believes that this 
quarter-billion “will do them more good in 
Washington.” 

“Did anyone ever send a dollar to Wash- 
ington and get a whole dollar back?” Renk 
asked. 


It’s a good question, and the answer is no. 

But it doesn’t stop there. Another side of 
the tax-cut coin is what the average Amer- 
ican loses out of his wages or savings if the 
new spending sparks more inflation. 
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Some economists estimate that lost pur- 
chasing power between the eve of World 
War II and 1960 cost Americans some $200 
billion. 

That's a hundred times the money lost in 
all the bank failures of the 1920’s and early 
thirties. 

Senator Proxmire wants his party to keep 
its 1960 campaign promises of frugal spend- 
ing and a balanced budget. His vote against 
the tax cut may not be popular, but we think 
it was consistent. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S GEORGIA 
ANCESTORS 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, we 
Georgians take a great deal of pride in 
the part the early citizens of our State 
played in making ours a great State, a 
prosperous State, and one which is 
steeped in tradition. Many, many Geor- 
gia citizens and their descendants have 
risen to greatness and made for them- 
selves a prominent and respected place 
in history. 

One such person is Lyndon Baines 
Johnson, the President of the United 
States, whose ancestral heritage can be 
traced back to Georgia. 

The history of President Johnson’s 
Georgia ancestors is told in an interest- 
ing article on March 1 in the Sunday 
magazine of the Atlanta Journal-Con- 
stitution, written by Mr. Andrew Sparks. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S GEORGIA ANCESTORS 

At the State Archives on Peachtree Street, 
President Lyndon Johnson's folks are known 
as G. T. s. 

“We call them G. T.s for Gone to Texas 
those Georgians who left the State back in 
the 1830's and 1840’s and headed West,” said 
Mrs. Mary Givens Bryan, director of the 
archives. “They went in droves.” 

President Johnson's family were Geor- 
gians until sometime around 1838. The 
President’s great-grandfather, Jesse John- 
son, served as sheriff of Henry County and 
later as justice of the inferior court in Mc- 
Donough. Numerous records with his name 
on them can be found in the ordinary’s office. 

Jesse married a Greene County girl. At 
the Greensboro courthouse you can read that 
justice of the peace John Willson married 
Jesse and Lucy Webb Barnett on November 
14, 1817. She was 18 and he, 22. 

And at the Oglethorpe Courthouse in 
Lexington is a copy of the will of Jesse’s 
father, John Johnson, deeds for various land 
transactions he made, and an amazing mar- 
riage contract John and a Green County 
widow signed before their wedding. He and 
his second wife set down in black and white 
before witnesses exactly what the financial 
arrangement would be after they married. 

It is surprising how much can be learned 
about the President's ancestors more than 
125 years after they died or left the State. 
The Johnsons are still around, ghosts caught 
in old deeds, wills, tax digests, census lists— 
the papers are scattered, crumbling, hard 
to fing and difficult to read once you find 
them, recorded in some forgotten clerk's 
spidery handwriting. Putting the pieces to- 
gether is a puzzle when you try to dig up 
the roots of a family tree and recreate it 
limb by limb. You need a bird-dog nose, a 
maiden aunt's perseverance for gathering 
family details and a novel writer’s imagina- 
tion. And even if you find the names, it 
is hard to pry a real person out of the dry 
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old records, a flesh-and-blood man who 
fought Tories and Indians, loved women, 
fathered a family, and inspired his children 
to move west in the American pioneer tra- 
dition. Pioneers the Johnsons were. They 
fit perfectly into that pattern of south and 
western migration that settled upper 
Georgia” after the Revolutionary War, 
moved on into Indian territory as west 
Georgia opened up to white settlers and then 
headed for new wide-open spaces in Alabama 
and Texas. 

This story so intrigued the President's 

mother, Mrs. Sam Ealy Johnson, Jr., of 
Austin, Tex., that she made an exhaustive 
search to find out everything she could 
about the Johnson family. Several of her 
letters are on file at the State archives. 
Across middle Georgia from Henry to Ogle- 
thorpe Counties, a string of ordinaries and 
clerks of court remember correspondence 
from her and from the President, then a 
Senator, seeking information about the 
Johnsons, 
When she finished her history, Mrs. John- 
son gave a typewritten copy of it, bound as 
a book, to Lyndon, her oldest child, for his 
48th birthday present. That was in 1956, 
2 years before she died. The book has 145 
pages, including genealogical tables, and on 
the front cover, of lightweight, flexible card- 
board, “The Johnsons’ is printed in gold- 
colored ink. Probably no other American 
President ever took office with such a well- 
authenticated past. 

“My purpose in this undertaking,” she 
wrote in her foreword, “is primarily to ac- 
quaint my children, and their children after 
them, with their father’s family. Second- 
arily, I desire to introduce the various 
branches of the Johnsons to each other. 
Knowing the Johnsons and their love of fam- 
ily as I do, I feel that this book may lead to 
many pleasant relationships between kins- 
people previously unknown or only slightly 
known to each other. * * * 

“I begin with the Revolutionary soldier, 
John Johnson, whose antecedents I have 
been unable to trace despite a protracted 
search. I located John by the process of de- 
duction, concluding that Jesse Johnson’s 
father must have been a John, because Jesse 
named his first son John. I was correct, but 
in discovering the right John, I encountered 
practically a regiment of Georgia Revolu- 
tionary soldiers named John Johnson. Per- 
haps some who read this book may find in- 
formation leading to John's ancestors—I sin- 
cerely hope this may be true.” 

John Johnson, that earliest ancestor she 
could track down, was living in Oglethorpe 
County 169 years ago when his son Jesse was 
born there in 1795. Mrs. Johnson never 
learned where he came from. This section 
of Georgia had been opened up just a few 
years before and filled up with immigrants, 
mostly from the Carolinas, Virginia, and 
Pennsylvania. As new counties were laid 
out, west of the Ogeechee and the Oconee, 
veterans often were the first settlers. 

“Georgia was the most generous of the 
States to Revolutionary veterans,” said Mrs. 
Pat Bryant, who has charge of land records 
at the archives. “It was the most sparsely 
populated of the original 13 colonies, wanted 
settlers, and enticed droves of them by giving 
free land, Some of the best land in the 
State was being offered and that’s why we 
had those heavy migrations at the end of the 
18th century. A man didn’t have to be a 
veteran. He could petition for land under 
the Head-Right system, which entitled him 
to 200 acres on his own head and 50 acres 
for his wife and each child and slave, not ex- 
ceeding a total of 1,000 acres. Pioneers 
wanted lots of land. It was this same urge 
that made them later go to Texas. One 
group would go out and write back home and 
a whole colony would troop west to join 
them. Some kept going on and on to Cali- 
fornia and greener pastures.” 
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Often the pastures were literally greener 
because the early farmers wore out the land, 
and then moved on to do it somewhere else. 

Lotteries also helped settle Georgia, As 
new areas opened up after the Indians 
moved out, citizens drew lots for the avail- 
able land—veterans were entitled to two 
extra draws under an act of the legislature 
in 1825. John Johnson, in 1827, not long be- 
fore his death, drew 20244 acres in the 18th 
district of original Lee County, a spot near 
the headwaters of Talfalga Creek, now in 
Webster County about 4 miles southeast of 
Preston. John never lived there. The land 
wasn’t granted until 1833, after his death, 
but he mentions it in his will along with 
other land he owned outside Oglethorpe 
County, in Dooly, and in Greene. 

John Johnson died January 14, 1828. Ac- 
cording to Mrs. Johnson’s research he was 
first married around 1787 to Ann Ealy, who 
was the mother of his eight children and 
died January 5, 1815. Eight years later he 
married Joicy Bowdie Fears, the widow of 
William Fears’ of Greene County. 

You can read the rare and wonderful 
marriage contract John and Joicy (or Joyce) 
signed on May 27, 1823, if you go to the office 
of the clerk of the superior court, Thomas 
Noell, in the courthouse at Lexington, Ga. 
With no June wedding nonsense, it settled 
who would own what after the marriage. 
Joicy agreed to “put into the possession of 
the said John Johnson all my estate both 
real and personal.” But she made one ex- 
ception. When her little daughter Edney 
Ann Fears reached the age of 17, or if she 
married sooner, she was to have Joicy’s 
Negro boy named Lewis, and the following 
articles: “One pine cupboard, one large 
trunk, one walnut dressing table, one loom, 
four bed quilts, four counterpins, four white 
cotton sheets, six blue earthen plates, six 
cups and saucers.” If Edney Ann should die, 
her mother reserved the right to dispose of 
this property “in any manner I may choose 
among my own relatives.“ 

John agreed and consented to all this and 
added that little Edney Ann “shall live with 
her mother in my house. I will expend to 
the amount of $60 to a teacher or teachers 
for her tuition, exclusive of any other ex- 
penses but the tuition, provided there be a 
school so near that her mother will send 
her from home.” He also said that when 
Edney Ann became 17, or if she married 
sooner, he would give her $100. 

The contract was witnessed by Booz Maxey 
and Henry Willis and signed by John and 
Joicy—she with her mark. 

In his will, probated 4%½ years later, John 
left Joicy among other things 6200 in dis- 
charge of an equivalent for the money prom- 
ised in a marriage contract entered into by 
said Joicy and myself.” He gave her back 
100 acres in Greene County inherited from 
her first husband, a mare named Rosebud 
and her colt, her saddle and bridle, 10 barrels 
of corn, and 400 pounds of pork. 

He also left Joicy “the bed, bedstead, mat- 
tress and bed furniture owned by said Joicy 
previous to our m also one pine table, 
five chairs, one black pine chest, and square 
top trunk, one wash and one dinner pot; 
one large oven, ont small washtub * * + 
the supply of sugar and coffee that may be 
on hand at my death, six shoats of the spring 
gang including a sow shoat, her choice of the 
spinning wheels and cotton cards, one clock 
reel, one pair of flat irons, one case knives 
and forks, half a dozen pewter plates, half 
dozen earthen ditto, one large and one small 
earthen dish, one small churn, one plank 
meal gum and flour gum and salt gum, one 
large plank box, one sifter and two bread 
trays, two pewter dishes, one set cups and 
saucers, sugar dish and tea spoons, one pine 
table used for salting meat on, one foot 
noggin, one brass kettle and one pot rack, to 
her and her heirs forever.” 
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He remembered each of his living children, 
three sons, Jesse, Sam, and Thomas, and 
two daughters, Polly Barnett and Ann—giv- 
ing a Negro girl to each of his daughters; $100 
and a horse, saddle and bridle to Ann; the 
Lee County farm, $100, and a bed, bedstead 
and furniture to Thomas. Polly and the 
other boys, who apparently had already mar- 
ried, received “$5 in money in addition to 
what I have heretofore given. * * *” The 
three children of his late son John, who had 
died around 1822, received $60 each. John 
appointed his son Jesse executor and directed 
him to sell all his property not mentioned in 
the will and divide the money equally among 
the Johnson children, giving John Jr.'s chil- 
dren their father’s share. 

At his death John Johnson owned four 
slaves—Treasy, a woman and her child, 
Biddy, $400; old Biddy, $150; and Denwood, 
a man, $150.” His personal property ex- 
cluding land, was valued at around $1,500 
including horses, cattle, hogs, geese, oxen, 
farm implements, household furnishings, and 
notes owed him. One was for $1.14%, had 
been drawn up 4 years before his death and 
had a credit of 50 cents. His house furnish- 
ings were simple but typical of what a well- 
to-do 18th century or early 19th century 
Georgian would have had. The prices make 
an antique collector drool: one sideboard, 
$12; one desk with drawers, $20; one “cub- 
board pine,” $8; one shotgun, $8; two feath- 
er beds and furniture and three bedsteads, 
$40. 

The best clues for discovering where the 
President's great-great-grandfather lived and 
may be buried are in the executor’s deeds for 
the sale of his land. His home was probably 
in the southwest corner of Oglethorpe Coun- 
ty, west of Maxeys, Ga. Jesse sold two tracts 
of land to the highest bidder “at publick 
outcry” early in 1830, according to execu- 
tor’s deeds dated February 2, 1830, on file at 
the courthouse. Abner Ward, one of the wit- 
nesses of John’s will, paid 6576 for 145 acres 
on the waters of Falling Creek and Sandy 
Creek. Emanuel Zuber paid $500 for 360 
acres on Sandy Creek, all of it in Oglethorpe 
except for the extreme southwest corner in 
Greene. It was bounded on one side by the 
land of Abner Ward. The deed locates this 
land on the road between Scull Shoals and 
Bowling Green. 

In spite of warnings that we’d never get 
back if we went, the photographer and I took 
off west of Maxeys on those rivers of mud 
called roads. Our guide was a State high- 
way map of Oglethorpe County, one which 
shows every creek, farmhouse, church and 
cem We found cemeteries full of 
Smiths and Brightwells and graves with no 
names at all, but no Johnsons. We crossed 
Sandy Creek and Falling Creek, both men- 
tioned in the Johnson deeds. And we even 
saw an 18th century farmhouse, probably 
similar to that John Johnson built and lived 
m. It is Mr. Pearl Aycock’s house, not far 
from the Oconee, where four generations of 
Aycocks have lived. Mr. Aycock says the 
house was built around 1780 and that when it 
was new his great-grandmother once looked 
out the window and saw two Indians grinning 
at her. She didn’t stop weaving. The Indi- 
ans stole the Aycock’s horses and then went 
on to burn Greensboro. 

But you don’t have to get in the mud 
to see the kind of house John Johnson 
might have lived in. The Thornton House 
at the Atlanta Art Association, which was 
moved to Atlanta and restored in 1960, was 
built about 15 miles from the Johnson farm 
by one of those Virginians who came to 

after the Revolution. It was 9 years 
old when Jesse Johnson was born. 

Claude Stevens of Carlton, Ga., is Presi- 
dent Johnson’s fifth cousin. He is a retired 
physics teacher with an interest in genealogy 
and learned from a correspondent in Texas 
that he is related through Lucy Barnett 
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Johnson. Mr. Stevens so far has been un- 
able to pinpoint the Johnson farm. 

“When the mud dries and the roads get 
better in the spring,” he said, “I'm going 
down in the country below Maxeys and see 
if I can locate it. John Johnson's probably 
buried right there.” 

The tantalizing thought that the old John- 
son house is still standing made us go back 
after the mud had dried some—but not 
enough to keep us from getting stuck. Mr. 
Stevens met us at the courthouse, bringing 
along the descriptions of the old deeds. 
Frank Maxey, the ordinary, whose ancestors 
were relatives of Booz Maxey and Hail Maxey 
mentioned in many of the Johnson papers, 
volunteered to go with us. He remembers 
well the old Zuber place, which could be the 
tract Emanuel Zuber bought from the John- 
son estate. When we got there, we dis- 
covered that the oldest part of the Zuber 
house, a hewn log section, had been torn 
down some years before. In the family cem- 
etery, the only two marked graves were 
Zubers. 

Richard Maxey, who lives in the area, took 
us to the old “Adkissin’ Church“ —Atkin- 
son’s—where nothing remains but a cemetery 
and not a single grave is marked except by 
seashells or by a depression in the forest 
floor. We cut across a pasture and walked at 
least a half mile to the old Andy Gillen 
house, which could easily date from John 
Johnson's time and may even be his house. 
W. M. Gillen of Lexington, whose father was 
born in this house, always told him that his 
father, Andy, had bought a farm known as 
the Johnson place. Andy came to this coun- 
try from Ireland as a stowaway and could 
have bought the Johnson land from the 
Zubers. The two main rooms of the house 
have the gayest old color schemes, probably 
original—bright orange, yellow and white in 
one room, deep green, yellow, and white in 
another. 

Back on the Wire Bridge Road, the ordi- 
nary showed us where the old Scull Shoals 
Road he remembered as a boy turned off to 
the left. Now, long deserted by stagecoaches, 
wagons—and even automobiles—it is noth- 
ing more than a ditch in the forest. Tractor 
ruts follow it for a little way to a field near 
the edge of the Oconee National Forest. 

“I can show you where the old Tarpley 
place is,” Frank Maxey said, but it won't 
do you any good because you can’t see any 
more than you can here which is nothing.” 

But we couldn’t resist going down the old 
disappearing Fontenoy Road, as it is called 
on a 70-year-old county map Mr. Stevens 
had. We parked the car and walked for 
more than a mile in the mud. The only 
thing we saw was an abandoned farmhouse 
and on a slight rise beyond it stood an old 
log barn. We climbed through tangled un- 
derbrush to get to the barn and as we turned 
to go, we spied on in the distance the 
shingled roof of a house hidden by over- 
grown bushes and trees. Fighting on 
through briars, we came to two ancient 
twisted cedars and beyond them something 
you’d never expect to find in Georgia, the 
tumbledown remains of an 18th century 
house. It is still covered with beaded weath- 
erboards, One of the two end chimneys 
is mostly intact. This pioneer house af- 
fected 18th century styles; its batten doors 
had applied moldings to give them a paneled- 
door look and a chair rail sets off the wain- 
scot. The steepest of staircases twists up 
between the rooms in two attic bedrooms, 
now open to the sky. In one of them, a 
snake has shed its skin. Ceiling boards have 
fallen and the mantels lie on their faces. 
The timbers slowly are returning to humus 
of the forest floor. 

This ancient house, little changed from 
the time it was built by the first settlers to 
look like the stylish Virginia and Carolina 
houses at home, is, certainly, the kind John 
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Johnson would have built on his farm there 
on the Scull Shoals Road, the house where 
Jesse was born and where the widow Fears 
came with little Edney Ann, her sheets, 
counterpanes, and dishes. The rotting house 
between Sandy Creek and Creek is 
more remote now than it was in their day 
when the road beside it ran down to Scull 
Shoals, a busy factory town where the mid- 
winter rains of 1812 destroyed the South’s 
first papermill. John and his wife, Ann 
Ealy, may be buried nearby, but finding them 
may be an impossible task. 

In Greensboro, Miss Catherine Cornwell 
proudly showed us that the marriage record 
of Jesse Johnson and Lucy Webb Barnett 
appears in the new Greene County history 
which she helped get published. (Only 90 
more copies of it are available.) She says 
Jesse’s name is on the 1820 census as a 
Greene County resident and on the tax 
digests. 

He had already moved on to Henry County, 
70 or 80 miles from the old Johnson farm, by 
the time of his father’s death. 

There's little authentic information about 
Jesse around here,” says Mrs. R. A. Rainer, 
of McDonough, who probably knows as much 
about Henry County history as anyone else. 
“He was a first settler, served as sheriff from 
1822 until around 1835 and was a justice of 
the inferior court. He lived between Luella 
and Hampton near the John Adams place. 
I am familiar with this locality, know old 
homesteads, graveyards, and houses and re- 
member many which are gone. I am certain 
no house remains where the Johnsons lived.“ 

Jesse and Lucy had 10 children, the young- 
est of whom was born in Alabama in 1838. 
He was Sam Ealy Johnson, the President’s 
grandfather. Two of the older children ap- 
parently lived out their lives in Henry 
County. The marriage records show that 
Ava Johnson married James Adams, October 
4, 1842, and Nathan Johnson married Malissa 
Williams, January 31, 1843. One daughter 
married and settled down in Alabama. Most 
of the others went on to Texas with their 
parents. 

An Alabama genealogist, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Wood Thomas of Tuscaloosa, is now dili- 
gently trying to track down everything she 
can find about the Johnsons in Alabama. 
She has a copy of Mrs. Johnson’s history and 
plans to publish the President’s genealogy 
in the March or April issue of her Alabama 
Genealogical Register. Her research puts 
Jesse and his family in Randolph County, 
Ala., Just over the Georgia line. 

“Jesse entered land there for taxes in 1837 
and 1838." she said. “He must have been 
living there by then although he still had 
business in Georgia. His father’s estate was 
not finally settled until 1842. In the 1840 
census of Randolph County I found a Jesse 
Johnson and the children of his family fit 
perfectly with those that the President's an- 
cestor had. Three people in the family were 
engaged in agriculture and two in ‘commerce.’ 
Only two people in the entire county were 
listed that way. What was it? My guess is 
that they operated a stagecoach line or were 
in the banking business. They were prosper- 
ous. The Johnsons owned 17 slaves in 1840. 
I've been over the county with a fine-tooth 
comb and know there’s no house standing 
where they lived.” 

According to Mrs. Johnson’s history, Jesse 
and his family reached Texas in 1846 and 
settled at Lockhart, where Jesse died May 
15, 1856, and Lucy died less than a year later. 
Young Sam, the President’s grandfather, 
was only 8 years old when he reached the 
West. He became a farmer and livestock 
man who bought cattle and drove them to 
the Kansas market. He died in 1915. The 
President's father, Sam Ealy Johnson, Jr., was 
the fifth child of Sam and Eliza Bunton John- 
son. He was born October 11, 1877 at Buda, 
Tex., and died in Austin, October 22, 1937. 
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For several years he was a State representa- 
tive. The President, Lyndon Baines John- 
son, was the first of five surviving children 
of Rebekah Baines and Sam Johnson, Jr. He 
was born in 1908 in a farm cabin that his 
pioneer Georgia ancestors would have con- 
sidered not a bit fancy. 

No one would have dreamed the trail would 
lead from Stonewall, Tex., back east to the 
White House. 


LOCAL CONTROL OF SCHOOLS 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, Mrs. 
Fred A. Radke of Port Angeles, Wash., 
is the president of the National School 
Boards Association. In this role she 
has made some noteworthy contribu- 
tions to our educational system. In the 
February edition of Nation’s Business 
magazine, Mrs. Radke was interviewed 
on the subject of Local Control: Secret 

of Schools Success.” I ask unanimous 
consent that this article be printed in 
the Recorp so that my colleagues might 
share in the thoughts of Mrs. Radke on 
this subject. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LOCAL CONTROL: SECRET or SCHOOLS’ SUCCESS 

The basis for progress in American educa- 
tion is local control. 

This is the view of Mrs. Fred A. Radke, pres- 
ident of the National School Boards Associ- 
ation. 

Mrs. Radke believes local control of educa- 
tion is being challenged today as never be- 
fore. Such threats stem from a variety of 
sources. One which particularly concerns her 
is the demand by teachers’ organizations to 

share in the responsibility for formulating 
educational policy. Teachers’ unions are ask- 
ing for collective bargaining rights and 
teachers’ organizations affiliated with the 
National Education Association are asking for 
professional negotiations to see that their 
demands are heard. Both organizations 
threaten reprisals if their demands are not 
met. 

School boards, Mrs. Radke points out, have 
the responsibility of policy determination 
as prescribed by law and it is an obligation 
which cannot be delegated to others. 

You can expect to hear considerably more 
of this controversy in the months ahead. 

Mother of three, a daughter and two sons, 
Mrs. Radke lives in Port Angeles, Wash., 
where she is president of the local school 
board. She has been a member since 1948 
and is a past president of the Washington 
State School Directors Association. She has 
been a member of the Washington State 
Board of Education and the State Board for 
Vocational Education since 1955. 

A delegate to the White House Conference 
on Education, she later served as delegate to 
the White House Conference on Children and 
Youth. 

More recently she was a member of the 
President’s Panel of Consultants on Voca- 
tional Education and is a member of the 
Governor's Committee on the Employment of 
Youth in her State. 

During the past 2 years Mrs. Radke has 
visited hundreds of schools throughout the 
United States. Recently she toured schools 
in Europe. 

Mrs. Radke, how do you assess the job 
being done by American schools today? 

“I think we can be very proud of our 
progress in education. Our citizens have 
provided—and are providing—more educa- 
tion for more children than any nation in 
history. 

“Many of the Nation's schools provide an 
excellent program. 
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“Despite this fact we cannot be la- 
cent. About one-third of our youth do not 
graduate from high school. Some do not 
even graduate from the eighth grade. At a 
time when every phase of our lives has grown 
more complex these young people will have 
great difficulty in obtaining employment and 
in leading useful lives.” 

wer are some of the problems you fore- 
see 

“One of great importance is providing the 
necessary funds to operate educational pro- 
grams of high quality. 

“Another involves pressures by teachers’ 
organizations which threaten local control 
of education.” 

Will you explain? 

“One pressure that local boards of edu- 
cation face stems from proposals of teach- 
ers’ organizations, as represented by the Na- 
tional Education Association and the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers. 

“The NEA advocates professional negotia- 
tions and the use of sanctions when an im- 
passe is reached, The teachers’ unions ad- 
vocate collective bargaining and the use of 
strikes in certain impasse situations. We 
are opposed to these approaches.” 

What do you feel is their objective? 

“They want to have a voice in the deter- 
mination of salaries, working conditions 
and other educational policies. 

“Here is a part of the NEA policy state- 
ment: The National Education Association 
insists on the right of professional associa- 
tions, through democratically selected rep- 
resentatives, using professional channels, to 
participate with boards of education in the 
determination of policies of common concern, 
including salaries and other conditions of 
professional service.’ 

“This is where we part company. Al- 
though the National School Boards Asso- 
ciation believes that local school boards 
should exert great effort to take into consid- 
eration the needs and requests of their em- 
Ployees, we believe that the final determina- 
tion of policy is the legal responsibility of 
the board of education and this is something 
we cannot share with other groups.” 

You see this as a threat to local or citizen 
control of education? 

“Yes. As soon as school boards start shar- 
ing this responsibility for the determination 
of policies and goal, then it seems to me that 
the people of the community have in a very 
real sense lost their right to determine 
what goes on in a local school district.” 

What solution do you suggest? 

“We believe that school boards can do a 
great deal to eliminate difficulties that arise 
between boards and superintendents and 
teachers by developing better communication 
between these groups and by adopting 
written policies that cover the subjects 
which are of great interest and concern to 
teachers.” 

What other problems do you foresee? 

“Money is always a problem. Unless you 
have sufficient funds to support your schools 
properly you can't attract the good teachers 
you must have if your program is to meet 
today’s needs. 

“I would say that it is equally important 
to have a good school board. It must be 
one which is aware of responsibilities and 
their importance, willing to give time and to 
make the effort to understand school needs 
and to establish two-way communication be- 
tween the school and the community.” 

How do you suggest communities get the 
money they need for education? 

“This is a difficult question. Both the 
wealth and the tax structure vary greatly 
among the 50 States. 

“In my State a good share of the money 
to support schools comes from the State 
sources. 

“In this case local school board members, 
the State school boards association and other 
educational groups need to establish good 
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communication with the State legislature so 
that legislators throughly understand school 
needs. ` 

“Probably even more fundamental is hav- 
ing the local community understand these 
needs—to know how school money is used 
and its relationship to the amount and 
quality of the services the school is able to 
offer. 

“So good communication is certainly an 
underlying means of getting good financing.” 

Does the proposal that the Federal Govern- 
ment provide funds for teacher salaries and 
construction offer any particular possibilities 
for solving money problems? 

“Many people seem to believe so. In many 
cases I think this belief is based on the 
opinion that this is one means of equalizing 
educational opportunities among the various 
States. 

“But the National School Boards Associa- 
tion opposes general Federal aid.” 

Why is that? 

“The main reason is the belief that Federal 
aid leads to Federal control. Local control 
of education is something the American peo- 
ple have believed in very strongly for more 
than 300 years. We believe in it because 
we want the opportunity, through our local 
boards of education, to determine what and 
how our children shall be taught and who 
shall teach them.” 

Why do you feel that local control is better 
than Federal control? 

“For several reasons. First of all, local 
control of schools—just as local control of 
government—is one of the fundamental con- 
cepts on which our whole form of govern- 
ment is based. If people at the local level 
are unwilling to assume their responsibility, 
then it seems to me that this leads to the 
breakdown of our whole concept of demo- 
cratic government. 

“Those of us who do believe strongly in 
local control of schools and government 
certainly have an obligation to see that we 
meet the needs of this day and age, which 
are different from those at any former time. 

“As our whole way of life grows more com- 
plex I think local control is being challenged 
as never before and we must be very sure 
that local boards of education are serving 
effectively, that they are meeting the full 
measure of their responsibility to the chil- 
dren they serve. Beyond that, I think citi- 
zens have an obligation to understand the 
broad needs of our Nation.” 

How can a citizen best judge whether his 
local school system is a good one? 

“Attracting and holding good teachers is 
one of the most important measures of a good 
educational program. H your district is do- 
ing this, boards of education can certainly 
tell. So can parents. If you are scraping 
the bottom of the barrel and hunting very 
hard for applications, this is a good sign that 
your district is not doing a really good job.” 

Is expenditure per pupil a good measure of 
effectiveness? 

“It is one measure, although the cost of 
living varies enough throughout the United 
States so that I don't think that this alone 
is a measure of the excellence of your pro- 
gram. Such statistics can be misleading. 
The great range which exists is important. 
Many districts spend more than $1,000 per 
pupil. Some spend less than $300. Within 
this wide range you know there are many 
differences in the programs. 

“In general, though, it is a measure that 
can be used if you keep in mind its limita- 
tions.” 

Does the dropout problem have any re- 
lation to how much money is spent for 
education? 

“Yes, I am sure that it does. 

“While almost all areas face the dropout 
problem, it is most acute in large cities. 
Here per pupil expenditures actually might 
be higher than in some other areas; yet, be- 
cause schools are dealing with large groups 
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of young people whom we describe as cul- 
turally deprived, the program must meet 
their special needs if it is to be successful. 
Such education is ve. 

“This class of student is growing rapidly. 
The superintendents from the 14 largest 
cities say that a few years ago 1 of every 
10 could be classified as ‘culturally deprived.’ 
Today it is one of three.” 

What other measures of good schools would 
you recommend? 

“Many things mark good schools. In my 
own school district we pay a great deal of 
attention to how many of our young people 
go on to higher education. We have a com- 
munity college, so we watch to see how many 
go there, how many go on to a university. 
After they have gone, we watch their per- 
formance record, how well they do. 

“In addition, while we know that national 
achievement tests don’t provide us with a 
complete answer, we do test carefully at 
regular intervals to determine the effective- 
ness of our program.” 

What other innovations have you made in 
your school district that you feel might be 
useful for other school systems? 

“We work very hard at good school-com- 
munity relations. I think that is the secret 
of success for any school program. If you 
can succeed in interesting the parents and 
citizens of your community in getting into 
your schools and following the programs 
quite carefully, in being informed as to what 
sort of a program their children have, what 
sort of progress these children are making, 
you will have citizen 

Do you feel there is need for further 
broadening of educational opportunities? 

“Indeed. Many people feel that providing 
equal educational opportunity means pro- 
viding the same program for each child. 

“We feel that you are providing a child 
with equal educational opportunities when 
you provide him with a program which chal- 
lenges his abilities. 

“In other words, equality is not a question 
of providing standards; it is a question of 
helping each child develop to the fullest of 
his capabilities—whatever they are. 

“This is something that cannot be stand- 
ardized from a central Government office or 
bureau; it has to be determined on a local 
basis. 


“If you really gear your program to the 
needs of each child, then you are going to do 
a good job of providing for those who are 
handicapped, the slow learners, those of aver- 
age ability and your gifted. 

“For many years the gifted were neglected. 
Now in many better schools we are providing 
them with opportunities to move at a very 
rapid pace. We are discovering that young 
people, even in grade school, can do many 
things that we thought they couldn't do un- 
til later years. 

“In the better schools, really, you have 
now a whole new concept of learning. For 
example, we are teaching algebra and geom- 
etry in the very beginning grades, putting 
these subjects in terms that the children 
can understand. This is your new mathe- 
matics.” 

You have recently returned from Europe. 
What are your impressions? 

“What struck me in all six countries I 
visited was that all are wrestling with some 
of the same problems we have. For exam- 
ple, automation is a factor of life that re- 
quires more education. We have our drop- 
out problems—people for whom employment 
is not easily available—and this is becoming 
increasingly true in Europe.” 

What are Europeans doing about this? 

“First of all they are seeking ways to keep 
youngsters in school longer. It has long 
been a tradition in Europe to screen their 
students at a very early age—in some cases 
as early as the fourth year—to sort out those 
who will go into higher education. An aca- 
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demic program was provided for the talented, 
some went to vocational schools—many just 
dropped out. 

“To solve this they are trying to delay 
the final decision on career training and to 
reduce the dropout rate they’re stressing vo- 
cational education. 

“We can learn from this. We need a great 
deal more vocational training here. We need 
particularly to update our programs and to 
enlarge the offerings and to abolish some. 
We need especially to key our training to job 
opportunities that are available. 

“The whole job picture here, as in other 
countries, is changing rapidly. Young peo- 
ple in school now can expect, within their 
lifetimes, to train and retrain anywhere from 
three, four, up to seven or eight times.” 

You think Uncle Sam should spend more 
for this training? 

“I think it is imperative that more mon- 
ey be provided for vocational education. 

“The decisions as to how funds should be 
spent for vocational programs should be left 
largely to the States and communities. 
There should be a great deal of local free- 
dom to determine how to use the money to 
best advantage for the national and local 
good.” 


THE IMPORTANCE OF GREAT LAKES 
SHIPPING 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, those of us 
who represent the Great Lakes region are 
concerned, quite naturally, with the eco- 
nomic well-being of the area. Central to 
this issue is the optimum use of our 
unique asset, the Great Lakes themselves. 

This morning, before a subcommittee 
of the Senate Commerce Committee, Mr. 
A. C. Sullivan, Jr., representing the Great 
Lakes Ship Owners Association, gave a 
most thoughtful and constructive analy- 
sis of this problem. I ask unanimous 
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consent that Mr. Sullivan’s outstanding 
statement be printed in the Recorp, for 
I believe the Congress and the country 
will find it of value. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT or A. C. SULLIVAN, JR., PRESIDENT, 
GARTLAND STEAMSHIP Co., REPRESENTING 
Great Lakes SHIP OWNERS ASSOCIATION, IN 
Support OF S. 1774, BEFORE THE 
TEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES, 
COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE, MARCH 4, 1964 
My name is A. C. Sullivan, Jr., of Chicago. 

I am president of the Gartland Steamship 

Co. I appear before you today as president 

of the Great Lakes Ship Owners Association, 

a nonprofit trade association representing 

substantially all of the U.S.-regulated com- 

mon carriers on the Great Lakes and St. Law- 

rence River. The independents account di- 

rectly or through associated companies for 

almost half of the capacity of the U.S.-flag 

Great Lakes fleet. The operators of the 

group have been engaged in water transpor- 

tation for over 50 years and all hold them- 
selves out to the public as for-hire carriers, 

These are the so-called independent compa- 

nies as contrasted with the so-called captive 

or integrated companies who are essentially 
private carriers. 

In previous testimony, it has already been 
clearly established that the U.S. Great Lakes 
fieet has suffered a dramatic decline in the 
past 5 years. In that short time, we have lost 
one-fifth of the total fleet. There is no dis- 
pute over the fact that unless decisive action 
is taken quickly, this essential industry will 
disappear. No new ships are being built for 
the Great Lakes fleet and none is planned. 

We have a prepared table showing a break- 
down of the US.-flag Great Lakes fleet be- 
tween independent and integrated or pri- 
vate carriers, together with an analysis of 
the number of ships laid up and their 
capacity. 


Total U.S.-flag Great Lakes fleet excluding special-purpose vessels, Nov. 1, 1963 


Units | Capacity 


United States Steel Corp 
—— Steel 4 


Bulk ore Self-unloaders Crane vessels 


Units | Capacity | Units | Capacity 


ese 
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The responsibility for the decline of Great 
Lakes shipping may clearly be traced to about 
seven Government policies which, taken to- 
gether, have had a devastating effect on the 
industry. The Government has demonstrat- 
ed insufficient knowledge of and concern for 
the industry in recent years. While our 
industry is reluctant to ask for Government 
aid, nevertheless we are convinced that the 
Government must step in if the damage is to 
be repaired and the industry rebuilt. We 
strongly believe that any aid would be tem- 
porary; provided the Government policies 
listed below are revised and modernized. 

It is our view that the common carriers— 
the independents—represent an essential 
workable nucleus for a sound program lead- 
ing toward the revival and modernization 
of Great Lakes shipping. We appear in sup- 
port of the provisions of S. 1774, which call 
for a construction subsidy for common car- 
riers. 

There is no dispute that the high produc- 
tivity of the Great Lakes region is largely 
due to its great natural resource, the low- 
cost water highway. On heavy-loading bulk 
materials—the ore, limestone, coal, and 

reat Lakes ships can carry cargo 
for a fifth of a cent a ton-mile. Our most 
efficient land competitor—the railroad—av- 
erages a cent and a half per ton-mile. Not 
all rail service, of course, is priced at a cent 
and a half, but there are few rail rates lower 
than 1 cent a ton-mile, five times the Great 
Lakes water carrier price. 

The Great Lakes bulk carrier is among the 
most efficient transport vehicles in the world. 
A self-unloader which can, and often does, 
tie up to a tree on the bank, delivers bulk 
materials anywhere on the shores of the 
Great Lakes without expensive shore-based 
unloading facilities. No type of transport of 
dry bulk is cheaper. Recent technological 
advances in shipping, particularly the de- 
velopment of faster and larger vessels, opera- 
tion of unmanned barges, and ship automa- 
tion, continue to make water transportation 
on the Great Lakes more and more essential 
to industry and agriculture. Efficient as the 
Great Lakes shipping is in terms of its land 
contemporaries, the basic fleet is now 20 to 
50 years old. I stress this because I want to 
emphasize that there is a great potential for 
even more substantial transportation econ- 
omies than have so far been developed if and 
when the U.S. fleet is rebuilt and modernized. 

Low-cost transportation is the key to the 
manufacturing cost advantage of the Great 
Lakes region. The products of its factories 
are more competitive in the domestic and 
foreign markets because water transporta- 
tion is available. Cheap raw materials and 
cheap electric power resulting from low-cost 
waterborne coal and cheap water-compelled 
Tail rates add up to a decisive advantage for 
the States in the Great Lakes region. 

The question I want to raise today is not 
the narrow one of how to help a few ship- 
ping companies, but the much broader one 
of how best to use, for the public advantage, 
the region's greatest natural asset, the Great 
Lakes system. The upper lakes region of 
northern Minnesota, northern Wisconsin, 
and upper Michigan is reporting economic 
depression. Unemployment is twice the na- 
tional average, according to news reports. 
Similar reports come from the other end of 
the lakes in upper New York State. There 
is no doubt that the decline in vigor of 
Great Lakes shipping in recent years is an 
important contributory reason for the de- 
cline of industry and employment in these 
regions. Vigorous revival of low-cost ship- 
pre would be of enormous value in helping 

to restore economic growth and prosperity. 
No new basic industry can be expected to 
locate, no old industry can be expected to 
expand where low-cost water transport is 
showing such obvious signs of decline, decay 
and diffculty. 
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A small investment in reviving the ship- 
ping industry could well be the most eco- 
nomical means by which to stimulate a 
general revival of industry throughout the 
broad region of the Great Lakes. Today, 
those in charge of plant location surveys can 
only report that the future of low-cost ship- 
ping on the Great Lakes is not encouraging. 
Anyone planning to invest new money in 
any industry which is dependent for its com- 
petitive advantage on low-cost water trans- 
portation will think twice about locating 
along the Great Lakes unless there is a dras- 
tic change of climate for the shipping 
industry. 

The Great Lakes shipping industry has 
not had much to say about itself for many 
years.. Its service is taken for granted and 
there is little contemporary appreciation of 
its function. 

For example, many people think of Great 
Lakes shipping as almost exclusively con- 
cerned with shuttling iron ore between the 
mines and the steel mills. Discoveries of ore 
deposits abroad, many of them richer in iron 
content than deposits in the upper lakes, 
have been: accompanied by the belief that 
domestic Great Lakes ore is exhausted and, 
hence, the survival of the domestic shipping 
fleet is not really significant. 

It is true that upper lakes ore now has 
stiff competition from foreign ores. The 
opening of the seaway and ore discoveries 
abroad have changed the ore market from 
one of shortage to one of abundance. Both 
in quality of ores and in quantity, domestic 
supplies of ore are under much heavier com- 
petitive pressures than ever before. 

But a careful study of new technological 
developments, particularly the practice of 
beneficiating U.S. low grade ores so that they 
are competitive with the highest grade ores 
in the world, shows a continued opportunity 
for upper lakes ore at least until the end 
of the century and probably far beyond. 
Annual production of about 45 million gross 
tons is predicted. 

Needless to say, if the domestic fleets can- 
not be maintained, the U.S. ore will not get 
to market and foreign ores will be substi- 
tuted. 

It should be stressed that transportation 
accounts for from 20 to 45 percent of the cost 
to the consumer of the delivered ore. For 
example, total transportation cost of Mesabi- 
nonbessemer ore delivered in the Youngs- 
town region is $5.95 out of a price to the 
plant of $12.85. Of the tion cost, 
it is interesting to note the following break- 
down: 


Rail charge for 2 rail hauls totaling 


ann cine. cadaeenn nie $3. 36 
Dock re 8 69 
Vessel charges from Duluth to Ashta- 

bula, Ohio, 882 miles 1.90 

TOGA en east ä 5.95 


This illustrates the economy of Great 
Lakes transportation very vividly. Rail and 
dock charges—the. docks are owned by the 
rallroads—are 31.5 percent of the total price 
of ore at the plant and vessel charges are only 
14.8 percent. In today's highly competitive 
ore market, the lowest delivered price wins. 
Transportation costs are critical. 

But although iron ore is the most impor- 
tant single commodity on the Great Lakes, 
other commodities and other services are of 
vital significance to the economy of the 
region. 

My own company, Gartland Steamship, 
carries little or no ore. Last year we served 
105 shipper-consignees in 42 separate ports 
in 7 States. A check with another mem- 
ber of the Great Lakes Ship Owners, Colum- 
bia Transportation division of Oglebay 
Norton Co., shows that they had 258 shipper- 
consignees in 74 different ports in the 7 
Great Lakes States, and the Province of On- 
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tario. The independent fleet serves a great 
variety of ports in the Great Lakes regions, 
some of them very small and heavily depend- 
ent on water service. 

The captive fleets do not undertake to 
serve, do not have the specialized equipment 
to serve, and cannot be relied upon to serve 
the demands of the general public on all 
these different communities. Only a com- 
mon-carrier service can fit the needs of this 
commerce and the volume requirements of 
the steel industry as well. 

It is no secret that independent Great 
Lakes shipping has had a struggle to live in 
the shadow of the private fleets of ore car- 
riers owned by the steel mills. While the 
private fleets have no responsibility for pro- 
viding regular, reliable service at nondis- 
criminatory rates, they have been a major 
factor in the “for hire” segment of the 
Great Lakes shipping industry. 

When the mills are producing at or near 
capacity, the captive fleets are fully occupied 
carrying their own ore. This, however, on 
the average, is about once in 4 years. In 
that year, the hundreds of ports on the 
Great Lakes which are not primarily con- 
cerned with the ore trade look to the inde- 
pendents for service. 

But when the steel mills are not fully 
occupied, the captive fleets have surplus ca- 
pacity which is thrown on the shipping 
market often at below cost or at marginal 
rates. For 3 out of 4 years, shipping rates 
are greatly depressed and the independents 
either Just break even or lose heavily. 

It is a difficult business in which to make 
money under the best of circumstances. My 
point here is that only the independent fleet 
is available every year, good years and bad, 
to provide regular service at nondiscrimina- 
tory rates on coal, limestone, and construc- 
tion aggregates, grain, steel, pig iron, paper, 
automobiles, scrap, salt, grain, and many 
others. 

The traffic is substantial and will grow 
strongly if our services are allowed to sur- 
vive. 

I now list the Government policies and 
lack of policies which, taken together, have 
devastated U.S. domestic shipping on the 
Great Lakes. The disastrous impact of 
these policies has been felt most heavily 
by the relatively small independent shipping 
companies. 

1. Depreciation allowances: Modernization 
and replacement of plant in most industries 
is accomplished by provisions for deprecia- 
tion on equipment. A Government policy has 
undermined every modernization and re- 
placement program in our industry. Until 
last year, Great Lakes operators have been 
required by the Treasury Department to de- 
preciate a ship over 50 years. Now we are 
permitted, much too late to do us any 
good, to reduce our depreciation to 18 years. 
By contrast, the Canadians can depreciate 
a ship in as little as 3 years. 

2. Maintenance: A series of Government 
regulations administered by the Coast Guard 
require of us costly maintenance program. 
We do not argue that the Coast Guard reg- 
ulations are unnecessary or unhelpful, but 
it is a fact that U.S. regulations are far 
in excess of those required by the Canadian 
and other governments and have a substan- 
tial cost impact. There are U.S.-built ships 
operating under the Canadian in com- 
petition with U.S.-flag ships which could not 
pass Coast Guard inspections. 

3. Seaway competition: The opening of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway, as we predicted at 
the time, brought to the Great Lakes a va- 
riety of shipping in one degree or another 
owing its existence to the promotional mari- 
time policies of foreign nations. These pol- 
icies vary from outright subsidy of opera- 
tions and construction to labor laws which 
would be described as repressive in this 
country. This governmental action has had 
a serious adverse effect on the Great Lakes 
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fleet. It now seems only too likely that the 
joint United States-Canadian investment in 
a great waterway will, in the end, benefit the 
maritime interests of every nation but our 
own. The seaway merely highlights the need 
for a reexamination of U.S. domestic mari- 
time policies. 

4. Policy requiring use of U.S.-built ships: 
American industry has few restrictions on 
where it may buy its equipment. Even Gov- 
ernment-owned and operated powerplants 
in the United States are permitted to buy 
foreign-built generating equipment. Air- 
lines, railroads, trucklines and pipelines are 
also permitted to follow the dictates of eco- 
nomics in obtaining their equipment. The 
domestic merchant marine, however, is re- 
stricted to purchasing U.S.-built ships, de- 
spite the fact that foreign-built ships would 
cost just half as much. We appreciate the 
national defense and national interest argu- 
ments in favor of maintaining adequate ship- 
building facilities, but it is a fact that a weak 
and dwindling domestic shipping industry is, 
in effect, called upon to subsidize this policy. 
It is a policy so burdensome, in the light 
of lower cost foreign competition specifically 
introduced into the Great Lakes by a sep- 
arate Government action, as to be completely 
self-defeating. The hard fact is that the 
domestic Great Lakes fleet is not building 
ships and has no plans to do so. 

5. Rate regulation: The failure of the ICC 
to enforce Government policy protecting the 
inherent advantage of low-cost operators and 
the further failure of the ICC to require, 
as congressional policy clearly sets forth, 
coordination of service between rail and 
water carriers has had a serious adverse 
effect on shipping. It is a major reason for 
the lack of interest of investors in financing 
the modernization and reequipment of the 
Great Lakes fleet. Using a theory which 
permits railroads to count only a part of their 
total costs in justifying rate reductions, the 
ICC has found against the Great Lakes car- 
riers in case after case involving millions of 
dollars in revenues. Ship after ship has been 
laid up as a result of these decisions. The 
irony is that selective rate manipulation by 
a higher cost mode of transportation has 
destroyed shipping services that can do the 
work at a fifth of the real economic cost 
of rail service. The policy determination not 
to protect the low-cost carrier has had deci- 
sive results. 

6. Government policies on labor: It is part 
of the basic transportation policy of Con- 
gress, written into the Transportation Act 
of 1940, to “encourage fair wages and equi- 
table working conditions.” Shipping com- 
panies subject to the Interstate Commerce 
Act are expected to pay wages comparable 
to those paid in other industries, All this 
has an economic impact. Labor costs on a 
10,000-ton Canadian ship are about $1,000 a 
day; the U.S. labor cost for a similar ship is 
$1,800 a day. The U.S.-flag fleet has lost 
nearly all the carriage of trade between the 
United States and Canada. 

7. Canadian ship subsidy program: Recog- 
nizing the opportunities presented by the de- 
velopment of the St. Lawrence Seaway, Can- 
ada began in 1960 a vigorous program to 
modernize and expand her Great Lakes fleet. 
A 40 percent construction subsidy was 
granted and had immediate results. Seven- 
teen new ships have been built and more are 
being planned. In the same period no new 
U.S. ships have been built and none is 
planned. This, of course, is a direct chal- 
lenge to U.S.-flag service. The U.S.-flag fleet 
can hardly be expected to win a contest with 
the Canadian Government Treasury. Al- 
ready, as noted above, we have lost to the 
Canadians most of our share of the trade 
between the United States and Canada. 
Government promotional programs on one 
side of the border, if not met by similar poli- 
cies on the other side, mean that our Gov- 
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ernment has, indeed, adopted a policy; it has 
decided to abandon the field. 

These seven governmental policies and 
programs among others, taken together, have 
devastated the domestic Great Lakes fleet. 
They overwhelmingly handicap the ability 
of the private enterprise Great Lakes fleet to 
exist. The issue is a simple one: is low- 
cost water transportation provided by a U.S. 
Great Lakes fleet important enough to the 
economy of the region to require its 
preservation? 

There are several alternatives: 

One alternative is to do nothing. No one 
questions that this will lead to the eventual 
demise of the U.S. Great Lakes fleet. In- 
difference and neglect have overtaken U.S. 
shipping before in the Nation’s history and 
the U.S.-flag fleet has been allowed virtually 
to disappear. It can happen again. 

In this connection, the Department of 
Commerce's suggestion in these hearings 
that Great Lakes shipping companies be 
given access to the reserve fleets for possible 
replacements is disappointing. Studies have 
been made of the available ships. They 
undoubtedly have their uses in offshore 
services, but their drafts are too deep for 
economical use on the Great Lakes. Several 
C-4's have been operated on the Great Lakes 
and the results have been unsatisfactory 
when compared with modern equipment. 
The much-vaunted Victory ships have also 
been tried with similarly disappointing 
results. 

As the Great Lakes fleet is further 
weakened, overwhelming pressures will 
mount to repeal the cabotage laws and 
allow foreign-fiag fleets to carry commodities 
between U.S. ports. Already pressure is 
starting. 

Passage of S. 1773 to provide subsidy for 
all Great Lakes shipping is another possible 
alternative. Our group would have no ob- 
jection to this measure, but we have doubts 
that it is practical. Our situation is urgent 
and we must be frank. The precise issue of 
subsidizing bulk carriers for a large steel 
company was before the Commerce Depart- 
ment only recently. We would like to be- 
lieve that the negative reaction to that pro- 
posal could be overcome, but this does not 
seem likely. 

The seriousness of the situation suggests 
a new approach. The proposal, as expressed 
in S. 1774, is, in effect, a determination to 
concentrate public assistance to Great Lakes 
shipping on the substantial segment of the 
industry with a responsibility for public 
service; namely, those who hold a certificate 
of public convenience and necessity. A con- 
struction and reconstruction differential 
subsidy should be granted equal to the dif- 
ference between the cost of building or re- 
building a ship abroad and in the United 
States. Practical additional measures would 
include credit for obsolete vessels to be ap- 
plied toward the cost of construction or re- 
construction and the creation of construc- 
tion reserve funds taken out of earnings be- 
fore taxes. 

There is an alternative in S. 1774 that per- 
mits a U.S. domestic operator to buy ships 
abroad in the event no action is taken on 
subsity applications. This takes into ac- 
count the very real problem that congres- 
sional policy and administrative policy are 
not always the same. No more clear exam- 
ple of this problem is to be found than in 
the congressional requirement that water 
and rail carriers should coordinate their serv- 
ice in the public interest. 

Those charged with administration of this 
policy have interpreted it out of existence. 
In an Official report on the Decline of Coast- 
wise and Intercoastal Shipping, the Senate 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Subcommit- 
tee called attention to joint rail-water rate 
problems as recently as August 29, 1960. 
Nothing has been done. 
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We therefore thought it appropriate to in- 
clude a provision that would face the Goy- 
ernment with a clear-cut issue: either pro- 
vide the subsidy for the Government policy 
requiring domestic operators to buy ships at 
home, or allow domestic shipping companies 
to buy ships abroad. In other words, don’t 
give the authorities an opportunity to do 
nothing. 

The domestic operators do not favor buy- 
ing ships abroad. We have every confidence 
that domestic shipyards can provide our 
fieets with efficient ships second to none in 
the world. We have noted how often U.S. 
shipyards have led the way in design only to 
see those same designs, once they were in 
the public domain, adopted by foreign ship- 
yards and used against us. The shipbuild- 
ing know-how of the United States is not at 
fault. If anything, we are the victims of 
our own standard of living. And it is a 
plain matter of Government policy whether 
the shipbuilding facilities are important 
enough in the national interest to be main- 
tained by public subsidy. One absolutely 
clear-cut fact is that the domestic operators 
and their shippers cannot provide this sub- 
sidy any longer. 

We see. S. 1774 as an opportunity to re- 
vitalize the common carrier service on the 
Great Lakes. It would seem logical, to meet 
the complaint that all the independents may 
not qualify under this proposal, to accom- 
pany the passage of S. 1774 with the passage 
of measures now before the Congress to re- 
peal the bulk commodity exemptions, sec- 
tions 303 (b) and (c). This would bring all 
the independent groups under regulation. 
Grandfather certificates would be given to 
those carriers now performing “for hire” 
service in the bulk trades on an exempt basis 
so that they could continue doing, under 
economic regulation, what they are now 
doing. 

These are sweeping changes. There will 
be objections to them. Some have already 
been voiced by competing modes. But the 
choices available are not very large. A com- 
mon carrier Great Lakes service, regulated 
in the public interest, with subsidies lim- 
ited to the construction differences of for- 
eign-flag shipping is one alternative. The 
other unquestionably will be the admission 
of foreign-flag shipping to domestic service. 
Time is running out for the inexpensive 
solution proposed in S. 1774: to modernize 
and expand an existing U.S.-flag fleet. Fail- 
ure to act will soon bring on the other al- 
ternative, an irresistible pressure for do- 
mestic service by foreigners. 

Our own hope is that a solution will be 
found to our problem that will be in the best. 
interests of industry and agriculture in the 
Great Lakes region. Six U.S. Great Lakes 
shipping companies have recently been liqui- 
dated and there is no relief in sight justi- 
fying optimism on the part of investors. Our 
climate is set for us by Government policies 
which can only be described as uninformed. 
We are hopeful that a thorough reexamina- 
tion and revision of these policies will not be 
long in coming. 

The U.S.-flag position is already seriously 
weakened. A new ship ordered today could 
not be delivered for 2 years. The Canadian 
program is well along. The U.S.-flag share 
of the international traffic on the Lakes has 
deteriorated seriously. What is now needed 
is an emergency program. 

Shipping is a tool, and a relatively inex- 
pensive tool, which must be efficiently used 
if the potential mineral and agricultural 
wealth of the Great Lakes region is to be 
translated into employment and income for 
the benefit of the Nation. demon- 
strates that a nation neglects its shipping 
at its peril. 

We appreciate this opportunity to present 
our point of view and hope it has been help- 
ful to you. 
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TAX REDUCTION AS A STIMULA- 
TION TO THE ECONOMY 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, ac- 
cording to the oft-told story James Ab- 
bott McNeill Whistler and Oscar Wilde 
were discussing art. Whistler was talk- 
ing about one of his favorite theses which 
was that nature imitates art. He said: 


Nature's creeping up. 


Oscar Wilde exclaimed: 
Heavens; I wish I had said that. 


And Whistler replied: 
You will, Oscar, you will. 


In the March 7 issue of the New Re- 
public is an article on the recently en- 
acted tax bill that is so penetrating that 
I can parody Wilde by saying that I 
wish that I had written it. However, it 
is such an excellent article that I call it 
to the attention of my colleagues and 
perhaps many of us can find some quot- 
able paragraphs to use in the months 
ahead. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert this New Republic article 
written by James Tobin in the body of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tax Cur Harvest: WHat We Can EXPECT 
FROM THE NEW BILL 


(By James Tobin) 


(Notre—James Tobin was a member of the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers, 
1961-62. He is now Sterling Professor of 
Economics at Yale University and director of 
the Cowles Foundation for Research in 
Economics.) 


The tax cut represents our first deliberate 
major use of the Federal budget for stimula- 
tion of the economy. It is thus an historic 
event. At a time when the budget is already 
in substantial deficit, the President and the 
Congress are cutting taxes $11.5 billion a 


year. 

Liberals should give credit where it is 
due, Ever since Keynes, they have argued 
that the budget.should be manipulated to 
balance the economy at full employment— 
against the orthodox view that the economy 
should be sacrificed to balance the budget 
every year. The Employment Act of 1946 
seemed to declare a national consensus that 
Federal fiscal and monetary powers should 
be employed to stabilize the economy and 
prevent unemployment. But this consensus, 
always fragile, eroded during the 1950's when 
orthodox financial sermons were repeatedly 
preached from the Presidential pulpit. 
Budget deficits we had nonetheless, but they 
were for the most part the unplanned con- 
sequence of economic weakness. Now at 
long last a planned deficit is accepted to gain 
economic strength. 

Satisfaction with this victory should not, 
I think, be appreciably dimmed by the 
evident fact that tax reduction has been 
supported for a mixture of motives and justi- 
fied by a variety of arguments. There is not 
a Keynesian majority in Congress, and con- 
scious deficit finance is still not respectable. 
But actions speak louder than words. The 
country and the Congress accepted the views 
of Presidents Kennedy and Johnson that the 
economic pump needed priming, and that a 
tax cut was the way to prime it. 

The tax cut has been purchased, it is true, 
by some reduction in the Federal budget. 
By holding administrative budget expendi- 
“tures for fiscal year 1965 within the 1964 
figure, President Johnson secured early pas- 
‘sage of a bill which might otherwise have 
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been passed, if at all, only after economically 
dangerous delay. We can only applaud his 
political acumen while regretting the mis- 
guided but powerful ideology which made 
his bargain necessary. How large and how 
permanent a reduction of Federal expendi- 
ture has been made because of the tax cut 
is a different historical conjecture. So far 
budgetary frugality appears to be wiping out 
less than a third of the fiscal stimulus of the 
full tax reduction. 

The main savings are in defense, which 
had been built up substantially under Presi- 
dent Kennedy to remedy strategic weaknesses 
and to deal with crises in Berlin, Vietnam, 
and Cuba. We cannot really complain if 
now Secretary MeNamara's efficiency experts 
and a cold war détente combine to stabilize 
or reduce defense expenditures. President 
Johnson is right to scorn both a nuclear 
WPA and obsolete bases. 

The President's declared war on poverty 
begins modestly, with only $500 million in 
the new budget. But a serious, well-or- 
ganized campaign will need much more, and 
will in time learn how to spend it fruitfully. 
In recent sessions of Congress, spending to 
meet America’s social needs has not been 
popular; the war on poverty may turn out, 
however, to be the banner under which is 
mobilized political support for causes that 
have been shortchanged. If so, the longer- 
run prospects for Federal expenditures, both 
in size and in direction, are not dishearten- 
ing. Moreover, one effect of Federal tax re- 
duction is to increase the politically feasible 
tax base of States and localities, which can 
be counted on to spend new tax receipts 
for education and other urgent social needs. 

The main purpose of the tax cut is to 
reduce unemployment, The difference be- 
tween an unemployment rate of 5.5 percent 
of the labor force and a rate of 4 percent 
corresponds to a deficiency of about $30 bil- 
lion a year or 5 percent in total national 
spending, public and private, for goods and 
services. To produce $30 billion extra in 
goods and services, American business would 
have to give jobs to about 30 percent of the 
manpower now unemployed, and put to work 
a corresponding amount of idle industrial 
plant capacity. 

The gap in demand and production has 
remained about the same over the past 2 
years. Yet total national spending has been 
increasing 5 percent per year. The economy 
has to run forward at that pace just to stay 
in the same place. A 5-percent annual in- 
crease in the gross national product suffices 
only to absorb the normal increases in the 
labor force, in labor productivity and in 
prices. It leaves the unemployment rate 
undiminished. To eliminate the $30 bil- 
lion gap, spending needs to increase by 7 
or 8 percent for a couple of years. 

How can a tax reduction of $11.5 billion 
a year add $30 billion to total demand? 
The key point is that we need to find only 
half of the required $30 billion; if we can 
do that, the other half will take care of 
itself. In the normal course of events, an 
increase of $30 billion in production and in- 
come would by itself generate about $15 bil- 
lion in additional consumer spending—the 
other $15 billion going into personal and 
corporate taxpayments and savings. Ob- 
serve, for example, that the $100 billion in- 
crease in GNP from the first quarter of 
1961 to the last quarter of 1964 led to a 
$50 billion increase in consumer spending— 
a result just of the growth of personal in- 
comes, without any help from tax cuts or 
other measures to stimulate consumption. 

The $11.5 billion tax deduction, when it is 
fully in effect, can be expected to increase 
consumer spending by $9 billion; this esti- 
mate takes account of the allocation of the 
benefits between corporations and individ- 
uals and among individual taxpayers in vari- 
ous brackets. To make up the full $30 bil- 
lion, then, requires $6 billion more in non- 
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consumer spending. To provide this, govern- 
ment and business spending together must 
not only keep pace with the normal growth 
of the economy but increase further by about 
1 percent of GNP. 


INCREASE IN BUSINESS SPENDING 


The major reliance must be on business 
expenditures for new plant and equipment. 
To restore full employment they must grow 
from 8.5 percent of full employment GNP, as 
they have been running recently, to 9.5 per- 
cent. Indeed, they must rise a bit more than 
that, perhaps to 10 percent, in order to make 
up for the prospective slowdown in the 
growth of Federal expenditures. There is a 
reasonable chance that this will happen, 
though not all in one year. Business fixed 
investment has been weak in recent years 
that have been characterized by excess ca- 
pacity and economic slack, but it typically 
exceeded 10 percent of GNP in earlier periods 
of prosperity, both postwar and prewar. 
Business investment plans for 1964 are cau- 
tious, but there is evidence that they are 
already being revised upward. The year 1964 
may well set the stage for a spurt in invest- 
ment in 1965. The profit and liquidity posi- 
tions of business are already favorable, and 
they are reinforced by the tax incentives for 
investment introduced by the Kennedy and 
Johnson administrations. With consumer 
spending boosted by the tax cut, demand may 
rise enough in 1964 to cut down excess ca- 
pacity. This will add the strategic invest- 
ment incentive that has so far been missing 
throughout much of American industry, the 
need to build new capacity to meet expand- 
ing demand. 

For this prospect we have to thank the 
wisdom of the administration and Congress 
in deciding to cut the withholding rate 4 
points right away, instead of 3 points 
now and 1 in 1965, as orginally planned. 
For 1964, this revision in plans more than 
compensates for President Johnson’s fru- 
gality. The timing has been criticized by 
some who fear it overstimulates the economy 
in 1964 and by others who fear the absence 
of sufficient new stimulus in 1965. But the 
timing appears to be excellent economic 
strategy. This year, while business invest- 
ment is still cautious, the economy needs 
all the stimulus to consumer spending which 
the tax cut can provide. Next year, with the 
pump well primed, business investment 
should keep the economy moving ahead. 

One cloud on this horizon is monetary 
policy. Some monetary officials are inclined 
to view the tax cut not as a measure to ex- 
pand demand faster but as a reason to 
tighten credit further. Worried more about 
inflation than unemployment, they are con- 
stitutionally disposed to jitters about eco- 
nomic booms. Moreover, their European 
fraternity brothers keep telling them that a 
country with a balance-of-payments deficit, 
like the United States, should have higher 
interest rates. As the President and Con- 
gress release the fiscal brakes on the econ- 
omy, they may feel freer to step on the 
monetary brakes. The administration will 
have to be alert to prevent the tax cut from 
being wasted in higher interest rates. 


TAXES AND THE IMPOVERISHED 


Like most major legislative proposals, the 
tax cut has probably been overadvertised. 
To repeat, its essential purpose is to reduce 
unemployment, to eliminate the waste of 
manpower and productive capacity that has 
plagued our economy for the past 6 years. 
That is enough to justify it, and enough to 
expect of it. Tax reduction will not by itself 
solve all our other economic problems. Let 
us consider its relationship to three of these 
problems: the balance-of-payments deficit, 
the longrun rate of economic growth, and 
poverty. 

On the balance of payments, the tax cut 
has no direct impact, and it is hard to pre- 
dict its indirect effects. On the one hand, 
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a more prosperous domestic economy will 
import more. On the other hand, profitable 
operation at full capacity may keep wayward 
investment funds at home. Another possi- 
bility is the one mentioned above, that the 
Federal Reserve will respond to the tax cut 
by raising interest rates in order to attract 
internationally mobile liquid funds. If so, 
the tax cut can be said to be good for the 
balance of payments only at the expense of 
some of its benefits for the domestic economy 
and domestic investment. 

The tax cut has been billed as a measure 
to promote economic growth. And, true 
enough, as its stimulus helps the economy 
recover lost ground, GNP and other statistics 
will show higher year-to-year growth“ rates 
for a time. For the central purpose of the 
measure is precisely to restore full capacity 
operation of the economy. But a more mean- 
ingful measure of “growth” is the rate at 
which the economy's capacity itself grows. 
This, over the long pull, is the trend that 
determines how fast standards of living rise. 

The tax cut is good for longrun growth 
only in the general sense that prosperity is 
good for investment. And, as observed above, 
the main kind of spending that the tax cut 
stimulates is consumption. Growth would 
have been better served if the same increase 
in spending could have taken the form of 
public or private investments. But a large 
increase in public investment was not pos- 
sible politically, and a large enough increase 
in private investment may not have been 
feasible economically. It surely would have 
required an aggressive and persistent easy 
money policy—probably unthinkable to our 
monetary leaders in the best of circum- 
stances and certainly out of the question 
when their primary aim was to defend the 
gold stock. 

As for poverty, a dose of demand stimulant 
is necessary but by no means sufficient medi- 
cine. So long as there is a general shortage 
of jobs, the war on poverty will be an uphill 
battle. Those who suffer most from high 
national unemployment—Negroes, teenagers, 
workers lacking skills, experience, literacy, or 
education, workers in depressed areas—have 
the most to gain from full employment. 
Sustained general prosperity will not by it- 
self solve their difficult problems, but it will 
make them much less intractable. Specific 
programs of education, training and retrain- 
ing, area redevelopment, equal opportunity, 
and urban rehabilitation are certainly essen- 
tial. But they are doomed to considerable 
frustration so long as national spending is 
inadequate and jobs are scarce; there is little 
point in shifting poverty and unemployment 
from group to group or region to region. If 
the campaign is to be a national success, it 
needs desperately a favorable national eco- 
nomic climate. 

It should be said that the cut comes too 
late, in the sense that the economy would 
be in better shape today if taxes had been 
reduced 2 or 3 or even 6 years ago. In Janu- 
ary 1961, the Samuelson committee, one of 
President-elect Kennedy's preinauguration 
task forces, suggested that serious considera- 
tion be given to a temporary tax cut to help 
bring the economy out of recession, This 
suggestion was not implemented, partly be- 
cause the recovery that began promptly after 
the inauguration proceeded vigorously 
throughout 1961, partly because the balanced 
budget fetish was still very powerful. 

(In January 1962, President Kennedy pro- 
posed, as antirecession insurance, new pro- 
cedures for making quick, temporary, pre- 
fabricated cuts in tax rates. The proposal 
caused scarcely a ripple in Congress, but it 
deserves to be revived. If Congress needs 
15 months to enact a tax bill, tax adjust- 
ments are not very useful weapons against 
cyclical recessions or inflations.) 

By the summer of 1962, it was clear that 
the recovery was faltering. The idea of a 
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tax cut, perhaps temporary, perhaps perma- 
nent, was revived. President Kennedy an- 
nounced in mid-August that he had decided 
against it, but at the same time he com- 
mitted the administration to offer a major 
proposal for permanent tax reduction and 
reform in January 1963. The idea of a 1962 
tax cut had not evoked much enthusiasm 
in public or congressional opinion. Indeed, 
the business and financial community rather 
mysteriously backed away from the favorable 
stand taken earlier in the summer by the 
chamber of commerce. Moreover, the Treas- 
ury had its heart set on tax reform and be- 
lieved that the interested parties would swal- 
low the bitter pills of reform only with a 
thick sugar coating of tax reduction. In 
retrospect, it is clear that this strategy 
failed. The Congress removed the bitter 
pills of reform from the candy anyway. The 
tax cut should have taken the form of a 
quick, simple, neutral, uniform, across-the- 
board reduction in rates, leaving revision of 
the tax structure for later and longer delib- 
eration. The attempt to obtain reform 
served only to delay the administration's 
proposal and its enactment by Congress. 

Broadly considered, two kinds of reform 
were at stake. One was to enlarge the base 
of the personal income tax, eliminating or 
limiting special deductions from taxable in- 
come and substituting lower rates. The 
other was to plug some of the many loop- 
holes through which high-income taxpayers 
escape the high rates to which they are 
nominally subject, in return moderating the 
progressiveness of the rate structure. For 
the most part Congress provided lower and 
less progressive rates without broadening the 
tax base or eliminating loopholes. Thus the 
whole episode cost the cause of tax reform 
a good deal of its bargaining power, 

The bill has just been passed, though it is 
good economics and is a victory for rational 
fiscal policy, it is not the last word on Fed- 
eral taxes. Real reform still lies ahead. And 
economic circumstances in the future may 
require either higher or still lower rates 
than those now enacted. The history of this 
legislation indicates that we in the United 
States still have much to learn in making 
taxation a flexible and responsive instru- 
ment of economic stabilization. 


THE IOU’S: RICH DESSERTS—AND 
THEY CLAMOR FOR MORE—NO. 12 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the 
investor-owned utilities—IOU’s—are in- 
viting stomach aches by clamoring for 
more and more rich desserts. 

This conclusion was reached by David 
A. Kosh, a public utility consultant. He 
wrote in the September 26, 1963, issue 
of Public Utilities Fortnightly. That 
was before Congress handed the IOU’s 
the cookie jar by inserting, in the tax 
law, section 203 (e), which prohibits Fed- 
eral regulatory agencies from requiring 
flow through of the benefits of the 3 per- 
cent investment credit. 

Mr. Kosh reported that the cost of 
capital “has been declining during the 


past few years,” and that “utilities are 


earning substantially in excess of the 
cost of capital required by the market.” 

When 75 percent of all electric utilities 
are selling at two times book value or 
higher— 


He said— 
the market is signaling that earnings are 
high and possibly too high * * *. When 
the market price to book value ratio gets so 
far out of line, as it is right now, it is time 
for a good, hard look at the level of utility 
earnings. 
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He continued: 


Excessive earnings, which lead to stock 
prices out of all reasonable relationship to 
rate base values, pose a real threat to the 
continuation of private ownership of our 
public utilities. 

Ours is one of the few countries in the 
world where public utility enterprises are 
not all owned by the Government. The rea- 
son for this is that under our system of pri- 
vate ownership plus Government regulation, 
consumers have generally been provided 
with good service at reasonable rates. 

This private ownership of utility enter- 
prises will continue only as long as the pub- 
lic has faith in the effectiveness of regula- 
tion. If utility earnings become so high 
that the public loses this faith, then it will 
turn to the only possible alternative—Gov- 
ernment ownership. 

There seems to be a tendency on the part 
of some to identify overly generous regula- 
tion with good regulation. This is an 
egregious error. An overly generous Com- 
mission is doing both utilities and consum- 
ers about as much good as is an overly 
generous mother who allows her offspring to 
eat nothing but rich desserts. The desserts 
taste good and there is clamor for more, but 
the stomach ache that inevitably follows is 
devastating. 

There has been much talk recently con- 
cerning creative regulation. It is suggested 
that creative regulation is that which creates 
confidence in regulation as an effective 
guardian of the public interest. Regulation 
is neither good nor creative if it countenances 
the continuation of excessive earnings. 


THE GENOCIDE PACT 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert at this point 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a state- 
ment I issued on January 23, 1964, which 
includes a letter to the President signed 
by 10 Senators. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


SENATORS URGE PRESIDENT JOHNSON’s HELP 
IN RATIFYING GENOCIDE PACT 


WASHINGTON.—U.S. Senator HuGH ScorT, 
Republican, of Pennsylvania, said today that 
he and a bipartisan group of 10 Senators 
have appealed to President Johnson for help 
in ratification of the Genocide Convention. 

Others signing the letter included Sena- 
tors J. GLENN Beat, Republican, of Mary- 
land; Ernest GrvENING, Democrat, of Alaska; 
WILLIAM Proxmire, Democrat, of Wisconsin; 
EuGENE J. McCartHy, Democrat, of Minne- 
sota; Epwarp V. Lone, Democrat, of Missouri; 
Jacos K. Javirs, Republican, of New York; 
MAURINE B. NEUBERGER, Democrat, of Oregon; 
KENNETH B. Keatinc, Republican, of New 
York; DANIEL B. Brewsrer, Democrat, of 
Maryland; Danie. K. IN oUxR, Democrat, of 
Hawaii. 

They wrote: 

Dan Mr. PRESIDENT: We respectfully re- 
quest your support of our effort to have the 
United States ratify the Convention on the 
Prevention and Punishment of the Crime of 
Genocide. 

“As you know, the United States signed 
this United Nations Convention in Decem- 
ber 1948 and since that time 66 other na- 
tions have completed the ratification proce- 
dure. But the United States has not. 

“In 1950 a subcommittee of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee reported the 
Convention favorably to the full committee, 
but no further action has been taken by 
the Senate. 

“We are writing to you because it is gen- 
erally recognized that only a strong appeal 
from the President will bring this measure 
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to debate and a vote in the Senate. We be- 
lieve that if public opinion is adequately in- 
formed of the need for this Convention the 
Senate will ratify it. 

“In the words of Louis E. Shecter of the 
American Jewish Congress, ‘After years of 
work for this cause, I am unable to name a 
single Senator who is opposed to the Geno- 
cide Convention.’ 

“We urgently request word from you that 
will heip us complete the ratification pro- 
cedure on the Genocide Convention.” 

Senator Scorr said in a statement accom- 
panying the release of the letter to the 
President: 

“The Genocide Convention is endorsed by 
all decent people who remember with horror 
the Nazi extermination of 6 million Jews and 
2 million Poles. It says, simply, that geno- 
cide is a crime punishable under interna- 
tional law. 

“Although the United States signed the 
Convention at the time of its adoption by 
the United Nations, the U.S. Senate never 
ratified it. Meanwhile 66 other nations 
completed the ratification procedure and the 
Convention is in force, as between ratifying 
states. 

“How can we who played a major role in 
defeating the Nazi armies in World War II 
fail to be a party to the agreement which 
condemns the mass murder of a whole 
people? 

“Genocide is not a new crime. History 
records many examples of the wholesale 
slaughter of human beings. We must rec- 
ognize that our society still has its share of 
beasts who may some time in the future 
attempt another ‘final solution’ of a whole 

ple. 

“It is important that free mankind go on 
record not only condemning genocide, but 
also warning those who would commit this 
crime that they are accountable to all 
humanity for their acts. 

“I hope that, with the help of the Presi- 
dent, the Senate may finally take an action 

that it should have taken 15 years ago.” 


DEVALUATION OF DOLLAR WITH- 
OUT QUICK REMEDIES 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an article written by the 
prominent and able columnist, Hon. 

Henry J. Taylor, entitled, “New Gold 
Low May Bring Devaluation of Dollar 
Without Quick Remedies.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New GoLD Low May BRING DEVALUATION OF 
DOLLAR WITHOUT QUICK REMEDIES 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

Down goes our gold again—down and out. 

Artificial underpinnings, delayed payments, 
and complex currency swaps have allowed 
the Treasury's gold stock figures to read un- 
changed” for many months, But basically 
our Government has been borrowing from 
Peter to pay Paul. 

Sooner or later foreign creditors blow the 
whistle. For the coverup in Government 
is sometimes skillful but it is rarely perma- 
nent. 

So—bingo—our depleted supply has fallen 
$50 million more. This knocks it down to 
another new 25-year low. 

The latest deal with oversea creditors in- 
volved U.S, permission to borrow up to $500 
million in foreign currencies from the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. Except for a fast 
call on this loan in German marks, French 
francs, and Italian lire, our gold stock would 
have dropped an additional $100 million. 

Meanwhile, last fall our Treasury passed 
the hat abroad and asked France, West Ger- 
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many, Canada, Switzerland and other coun- 
tries (even Spain) to pay in advance some 
amounts owed us. But this was window 
dressing, pure and simple, although Presi- 
dent Kennedy made it the basis for his Tel- 
star statement on July 23 that “our gold 
situation is improving.“ The claim attempt- 
ed to support a campaign promise made in 
October 1960: “Our balance of payments will 
be strong and we can cease to worry about 
the gold outflow." 

Instead, the mounting New Frontier budg- 
ets, red ink overspending and repeated lift- 
ing of the debt limit turned the gold prob- 
lem President Kennedy inherited into a gold 
crisis. 

Our solvency and our security are indi- 
visible. Yet Fort Knox has gone with the 
wind. We do not own a nickel of the famous 
stock there any more. All of it, including 
our currency reserve, has gone into hock. 

At its new 25-year low this stock has fallen 
to only $15.5 billion. To judge the small 
size of this, just remember that Washington's 
spending exceeds $2 billion a week—every 
week. In fact, we’re paying a large slice of 
the $15.5 billion this year to pay only the 
interest on the money Washington has al- 
ready borrowed. 

Never at any time, in war or peace, has 
our Government (the taxpayers) owed so 
much to so many. No wonder the enemy’s 
sixth column—inflation—is on the march 
here. For the main inflationary pressure in 
America’s economy is the Government's mis- 
handling of the people’s own funds at home 
and abroad. 

Our Fort Knox strongbox dates from Janu- 
ary 13, 1937. Deliveries to it were officially 
designated parcel post, the heaviest mail de- 
livery in the history of the United States. Of 
the $15.5 billion now on hand, $11.5 billion 
represents our currency reserve required by 
law. But the United States now owes for- 
eigners more than $18 billion in net foreign 
short-term demands, payable in gold. Thus 
all our legitimate gold plus our entire cur- 
rency reserve is mortgaged to creditors abroad 
plus some $2.5 billion in gold we do not even 
have. 

Foreign central banks have cooperated 
handsomely in the technical props. All free 
world currencies are anchored to the U.S. 
dollar. But these creditors. know coverups 
on the full crisis cannot last, and devalua- 
tion of our dollar must follow, if Washing- 
ton remains on the deficit road. 

All this is obscured from the American 
public. But leery foreigners are exercising 
their option to call for gold, as some deposi- 
tors draw money out of what they suspect is 
a badly managed bank. Thus they pro- 
tect themselves against Washington’s 
overspending in the way U.S. citizens are 
unable to do. 

A goldless Uncle Sam now finds Britain 
with about 82 percent of her dollar reserves 
in gold, France 83 percent, Belgium the same, 
the Netherlands 88 percent, Italy 69 percent 
and even Spain 50 percent. 

We are trapped in the backwash of an un- 
favorable trade balance, deficit financing, 
juggled books, and pork-barrel spending. 

The result may make political hay but it is 
playing hell with everybody's cost of living, 
everybody's savings and the fundamental se- 
curity of the United States. 

President Johnson’s moves toward economy 
point in the absolutely required direction. 
But they must be real, they must be immense, 
and they must be immediate. 


TAX RELIEF FOR COLLEGE 
EXPENSES 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, shortly 
after the administration used pressures 
of every sort to defeat the Ribicoff and 
Prouty amendments which were offered 
to the tax bill, Secretary of Labor Willard 
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Wirtz expressed the view that all high 
school graduates should be entitled to 
2 additional years of free education. 

Members of the Senate will recall that 
the Ribicoff and Prouty proposals were 
designed to aid lower and middle 
income families who are staggering un- 
der the heavy burden of college expenses 
and they would have provided some mod- 
est measure of tax relief to those carry- 
ing the heavy financial load. 

Holmes Alexander, writing for the Mc- 
Naught Syndicate, Inc., has exposed the 
inconsistency in this “now you see it now 
you don’t” approach to the question of 
student aid in an article entitled “A Ster- 
ile Stockpile.” 

I have never met Mr. Alexander but 
my hat is off to him for doing this very 
frank and honest piece. 

He seems to feel that the boy who is 
working his way through college should 
be given the right to deduct from his 
taxable income money spent for the cost 
of his higher education. Every Repub- 
lican Senator took the same position as 
did 15 Democratic Senators when the is- 
sue was before the Senate. Perhaps the 
Alexander article will bring us some new 
converts,.and for this reason I ask that 
it be inserted in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A STERILE STOCKPILE 
(By Holmes Alexander) 


WasHIncTon, D.C.—Labor Secretary Wil- 
lard Wirtz has floated an administration trial 
balloon which could easily get in trouble 
with the truth-in-packaging laws. It is la- 
beled “education,” when it ought to be la- 
beled “stockpiling.” 

Wirtz wants to give all high school gradu- 
ates 2 more years of free education in college. 
This could roughly double the college popu- 
lation, adding 2 million more students to the 
campuses, which are already overcrowded. 
The only predictable result would be to lower 
the number of Americans. listed as unem- 
ployed—a bookkeeping triumph, nothing 
more, . 

If the administration had really wanted to 
make college education more available to 
worthy students, the opportunity knocked 
loudly, and knocked twice, as recently as last 
February 4. Senator Rrsicorr, Democrat, of 
Connecticut, proposed an amendment to the 
tax bill that would have allowed tax credits 
for lower and middle income groups with 
children to send through college. The pro- 
posal, with a top benefit of only $325 a year, 
would not be giveaway, or wholesale educa- 
tion, But it would have helped families to 
whom paying tuition for their children is a 
burden. Did the administration, with its 
two-thirds Senate majority, back the bill? 
No; and it was narrowly defeated, 48 to 45, 
for that reason. 

Senator ProuTY gave the administration 
another chance with a more direct-action 
amendment. It would allow an income-earn- 
ing student to deduct from $1,200 to $1,500 
from his taxable income on money spent for 
the tools of his education—tuition, books, 
equipment. Did the administration back it? 
No; and it failed to pass on a tie vote, 47 to 
47, from lack of that backing. 

Opposition to both the Ribicoff and Prouty 
amendments was Treasury-minded. Loss of 
Federal revenue was the main argument 
against giving parents of students, or stu- 
dents themselves, a tax break, Yet the ad- 
ministration, under Secretary Wirtz’ plan, 
would go back into the Treasury for whole- 
sale education. 
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The example shows, in roundabout but 
valid fashion, how firmly and unfortunately 
the Kennedy-Johnson administration is 
anchored to Democratic mistakes of the past. 
There is the Rooseveltian obsession with 
social planning, the Rooseveltian reluctance 
to trust the people and the economy with a 
freedom of choice. 

Worse, there is a fixed faith in phony 
panaceas which have never worked. At the 
trough of the depression under Herbert 
Hoover, in 1931, there were 8,020,000 persons 
unemployed in the United States. In 1940, 
after all of F.D.R.’s peacetime splurges in 
public works and human stockpiling, the 
unemployed numbered 8,120,000. In the last 
year of the Eisenhower era, 1960, the un- 
employment figure was 3,931,000. In 1963, 
the last year of Mr. Kennedy’s life, after 
experiments in area redevelopment and re- 
training, the figure was 4,136,000. 

President Johnson, an activist in every 
other way, has not unfettered his mind from 
the Democratic past. The war on poverty is, 
thus far, a numbers game in which a $3,000 
income is made the mark of the pauper. If 
the Wirtz education plan goes forward, it 
will further depress college standards, and 
do nothing whatever to fit the junior col- 
lege teenagers for the very special require- 
ments for modern jobs. 

There is evidence—a tremendous amount 
of it—that much of the unemployment in 
America is voluntary. A good many people 
do not choose to fit themselves for work, do 
not take advantage of job-training courses 
in their home communities. A government 
which accommodates large segments of such 
persons in poverty programs and idleness 
stockpiles is no friend to America. 


DEATH OF SAMUEL G. LASKY 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
was shocked and saddened to learn of 
the death last Thursday of Mr. Samuel 
G. Lasky, while on a mission for his coun- 
try in Luxembourg. I had the honor of 
serving as chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs in 
the 87th Congress when Mr. Lasky was 
engaged to chair the group of experts we 
assembled to conduct our fuels and en- 
ergy study. 

Samuel Grossman Lasky began his 
career in the mines of Colorado during 
summer vacations from the Colorado 
School of Mines in 1918-22. After grad- 
uation from that school he was employed 
by private industry in this country and 
in Latin America as a refinery foreman, 
mill and mine shift boss, mining engi- 
neer, and geologist. He began his public 
service in 1929 as a geologist in the New 
Mexico Bureau of Mines following his 
earning of the master’s degree in geology 
from Yale University. 

In 1931, Mr. Lasky’s career in the Fed- 
eral service began as an assistant geol- 
ogist in the Geological Survey. He ad- 
vanced through increasingly responsible 
and difficult positions to principal geol- 
ogist in 1951. In the period 1951-53 he 
was a member of the staff of the Assist- 
ant Secretary—Mineral Resources. Upon 
the creation of the technical review staff 
in the Office of the Secretary in 1953, he 
became a member of that staff; his spe- 
cial talents and long experience were 
utilized in guiding departmental plan- 
ning in the area of mineral resources. 
On January 1, 1960, he again became a 
member of the staff of the Assistant Sec- 
retary—Mineral Resources and for a con- 
siderable length of time he was the sole 
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person on that staff charged with de- 
veloping and carrying forward the or- 
ganizational plans of the new Office of 
Coal Research. In December 1960, the 
Secretary designated Mr. Lasky as Acting 
Director of Coal Research, pending ap- 
pointment of a Director. He served in 
that capacity until the appointment of 
the Director, and on May 22, 1961, Mr. 
Lasky was formally appointed Assistant 
Director of the Office of Coal Research. 
From August 1, 1961, to September 7, 
1962, he was on part-time detail to the 
U.S. Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs as chairman of the na- 
tional fuels and energy study. 

The national fuels and energy study, 
under Mr. Lasky’s direction, won high 
praise from both industry and Govern- 
ment sources as an outstandingly com- 
plete assessment of available informa- 
tion on energy and fuels in the United 
States and a survey of economic and 
social costs of various fuels and energy 
policy directions. At that time I com- 
mented: 

I am convinced that the study group has 
made a real contribution to this Nation’s 
store of knowledge on a complex and all- 
important subject, and that its report will 
prove of great value to the Government, to 
our fuels industries, and to the public. 


Mr. Lasky’s service in the national 
fuels and energy study was only one of 
many such important extra assignments 
in which he brought high credit upon the 
Department through the imagination, 
personal integrity, and professional ex- 
cellence with which he fulfills such 
duties. Such special assignments were 
of importance to the mineral agencies 
and programs of the Federal Govern- 
ment and his work in them was based 
upon his skill as a mining geologist and 
his searching analytical ability which 
had been evident since the earliest years 
of his Federal service. 

Mr. Lasky was a member of the Geo- 
logical Survey-Bureau of Mines com- 
mittee that supervised preparation of 
the comprehensive 1947 report on “The 
Mineral Position of the United States,” 
and he edited that report as well as au- 
thoring several chapters. He was spe- 
cial consultant to the President’s Mate- 
rials Policy Commission—the Paley Com- 
mission—and was specifically asked to 
assist in preparation of the Commission’s 
report; the Chairman singled him out 
for his contributions to the Commission 
and for his exceptional editorship of the 
volumes on “The Outlook for Key Com- 
modities” and “The Outlook for Energy 
Sources.” In 1952 he was a member of 
the Munitions Board Interdepartmental 
Stockpiling Committee, authorized to 
speak for the Secretary of the Interior, 
and he was instrumental in formulating 
the minerals stockpile criteria and goals. 
He was credited with playing a major 
role in the success of the 1953 Mid-Cen- 
tury Conference on Resources for the 
Future. In the latter year, too, he was 
the only departmental member of the 
Secretary’s Committee on the Geological 
Survey which was created to review and 
recommend on the organization and op- 
erations of the Geological Survey; he 
served as secretary of the Committee. 
He directed the 1954 departmental re- 
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port on the “Impact of the Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy on the Coal, Oil, 
and Natural Gas Industries” prepared 
for the Panel on the Impact of the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. In re- 
cent months he edited the special report 
of the Secretary of the Interior concern- 
ing the Secretary’s 1962 official visit to 
the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Lasky was selected by the Depart- 
ment to attend the Industrial College of 
the Armed Forces, from which he re- 
ceived his diploma in the spring of 1951, 
and after graduation he was called upon 
annually to serve as guest lecturer at the 
college. He also lectured at the George 
Washington University Graduate School, 
Beloit College, the Colorado School of 
Mines, Columbia University, Washing- 
ton State College, and the University of 
Chicago, and appeared before the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board and 
the I Symposium sobre Recursos Nat- 
urales de Cuba held in Havana, February 
1958. 

Mr. Lasky was the author of more than 
60 articles and books on engineering, ore 
deposits and related branches of geology, 
exploration for ore deposits, mineral re- 
sources and mineral resource appraisal, 
and mineral economics. A number of 
his papers have been translated into for- 
eign languages, and his published studies 
are accepted as authoritative in industry 
and Government circles alike. 

The Department of the Interior and 
his friends in Congress will miss this fine 
civil servant. 


DEATH OF ALEXANDER SMITH, JR. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, we were shocked to learn to- 
day of the untimely death of the only 
son of our former colleague, H. Alexander 
Smith. 

His son, H. Alexander Smith, Jr., of 
Georgetown, died suddenly this morning 
and will be mourned by many for he was 
a distinguished member of this commu- 
nity who devoted much of his energy to 
civic work. 

Mr. Smith’s abilities showed them- 
selves early in his career when he be- 
came general counsel of the Davidson 
Chemical Co., of Baltimore. During 
World War II, he served in the War 
Department and was cited for excep- 
tional service. 

At the time of his death, he was giv- 
ing leadership to the Murray Corp. in 
Towson, Md., as its president and chair- 
man of the board. 

His commitment to service and to com- 
munity work were exemplified by the 
leadership he gave to the City Tavern 
group which he founded in Georgetown 
to undertake the reconstruction of his- 
toric sites. He was also active as a mem- 
ber of the Opera Society of Washington 
and he was a charter trustee of the Na- 
tional Trust for Historic Preservation in 
America. 

I am sure that we all extend our most 
profound condolences to his widow, to 
his parents, Senator and Mrs. Smith, 
to his son, Alexander, at the University 
of Colorado, and his daughter, Mrs. 
Michael Shallcross, of Monmouth, Oreg. 
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CAPTAIN DONER, A FINE AMERI- 
CAN ABROAD 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
behavior of Americans abroad has often 
been the target of severe criticism. It is 
particularly refreshing and heartening 
in view of this to hear a glowing report 
on the magnificent job an outstanding 
Wisconsin citizen is doing for his coun- 
try in Italy. 

The man is Capt. Landis E. Doner, of 
Plymouth, Wis., who is commander of 
the U.S. Naval Air Force facility in 
Sigonella, Sicily. I learned of the ac- 
tivities of this fine officer through a let- 
ter written to me by a civilian employee 
who served under Captain Doner. The 
writer asked that he remain anonymous. 

I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from this tribute to an unusual man be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

January 30, 1964. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR PROXMIRE: There is an old 
saying: “Give credit where credit is due,” 
and it is with this theme in mind that I 
wish to inform you of the outstanding work 
being done here in Sicily by a native of 
Wisconsin. 

Capt. Landis E. Doner, U.S. Navy, assumed 
command of the U.S. Naval Air Facility, Sigo- 
nella, Sicily, approximately 7 months ago. 
This facility is the U.S. component of a 
NATO military base located approximately 
11 miles from Catania, Sicily. The inherent 
conditions of Italy’s “depressed south“ still 
prevail although some economic progress has 
been made. Politically, the Sicilians are 
somewhat divided but greatly tend toward 
socialism combined with a deep sense of 
nationalism; hence, the behavior of all 
Americans, particularly the naval officers, 
are constantly under close public scrutiny. 

Captain Doner, upon assuming command 
of the facility, foresaw the task of not only 
maintaining good community relations be- 
tween his command and the local populace 
as a whole, but also that of establishing a 
personal rapport with the civic leaders and 
businessmen of the city of Catania and the 
many other smaller cities in the proximity of 
the facility. He immediately set out to in- 
form himself about the island and its people 
by studying the language, the history, the 
customs and the current economic trends 
and a wealth of other details. His social 
activities began very soon after his arrival 
and have continued at a pace seldom en- 
countered by the Department of State's 
Foreign Service personnel. 

To cite a typical example, during the period 
of October and November 1963, Captain and 
Mrs. Doner entertained approximately 110 
local civic leaders and businessmen from the 
city of Catania and other nearby cities 
mostly through small informal dinner 
parties in their home, all held at personal 


expense. 

Never has the cooperation and good will 
of Captain Doner's Italian military counter- 
parts been so apparent, forceful, and per- 
sonal. The mutual respect held by both 
commands has enabled the base to function 
in a classic manner perhaps only envisioned 
by the originators of the NATO program. 

The U.S. officers and military personnel 
have followed the personal example set by 
their commanding officer with Italian lan- 
guage classes, educational island tours on 
weekends and a near perfect record of com- 
munity relations. Weekly lectures with full 
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attendance of personnel are held on all as- 
pects of the military service. One is no 
longer surprised to see technical, trades, and 
administrative specialists performing group 
calisthenics or close order drill together on 
scheduled mornings prior to work call. 

It is small wonder, then, that this facility 
received a “high excellent” in overall rat- 
ing during the last comprehensive station 
inspection. 

The death of President Kennedy brought 
poignant and deeply moving expressions 
of sympathy from the local populace. Cap- 
tain Doner literally spent that entire week- 
end behind his desk receiving personal call- 
ers and telephone calls until wee hours in 
the morning only to return to his desk after 
several hours of rest. 

Captain Doner, a devout Protestant, re- 
ceived and accepted numerous invitations 
to attend Catholic religious services for the 
late President in towns and villages which 
have seldom or not seen an American since 
the invasion of Sicily during the last war. 

The captain's biggest surprise occurred 
when he was personally invited by the mayor 
of a small mountain town to see the ancient 
buildings in the surrounding area; he was 
subsequently brought into the city hall and 
told that he and his guests were to attend 
an extraordinary meeting of the city coun- 
cil. At this council meeting an Italian sen- 
ator, on visit from Rome, read the proclama- 
tion that the city council had given approval 
for changing the name of one of the city's 
main squares. Today, in Paterno, Sicily, 
there is a new but famous square—Piazza 
John F. Kennedy. 

Captain and Mrs. Doner both hail from 
Plymouth, Wis., and have an attractive fam- 
ily of three daughters. The poise, manners, 
and general behavior of the girls are in- 
dicative of a happy and perfect family. 

Under Captain Doner's leadership, this 
facility has become the pride of the Mediter- 
ranean area. The captain's modest, quiet 
yet forceful and unassuming manner has 
made him not only a respected and an out- 
standing leader but a popular officer and 
gentleman to his men and to his NATO mili- 
tary and civilian friends. Captain Doner's 
personal integrity, tact, sincerity, personal 
diplomacy, military bearing, and leadership 
is certainly in keeping with the highest 
traditions of the U.S. Navy and is indeed 
most exemplary of our American way of life. 


TEXAS HAS A TWO-VOTER SYSTEM, 
SOME WITH POLL TAXES, SOME 
UNDER THE 24TH AMENDMENT, 
WITH 2 DAYS TO GO ON REGIS- 
TRATIONS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the 24th amendment to the Constitution, 
which became a part of our fundamental 
law on February 6, 1964, on ratification 
by 38 States, will undergo a dramatic 
test in the series of elections in Texas 
this year. 

The 24th amendment bars the poll tax 
as a requirement for voting in Federal 
elections for offices of the President, 
Vice President, and Members of Con- 
gress. 

Since Texas is one of only five States 
still requiring a poll tax as a require- 
ment for voter qualification in State 
elections, a situation has developed with 
two different sets of qualified voters in 
Texas, one set qualified to vote only in 
Federal elections, the other set qualified 
to vote in all elections. 

It is possible to obtain a poll tax and 
with it vote in both Federal and State 
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elections. It is possible for a person not 
holding a poll tax to register by March 6, 
1964, and still vote for candidates in Fed- 
eral races. In Texas this year the Fed- 
eral races include the Presidency, Vice 
Presidency, a U.S. Senator, and 23 Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, 

Many of us who have fought for years 
to abolish the poll tax in all elections 
are still hopeful this may be achieved. 
But the important thing now is to urge 
every citizen in our State to qualify by 
March 6 to vote at least in Federal elec- 
tions. Many responsible organizations 
in Texas are making every effort to see 
that our voter qualification percentage 
is raised. 

Lower income groups in Texas have al- 
ways found payment of poll tax a diffi- 
cult barrier to overcome, It is hoped 
that the 24th amendment will be effec- 
tive to extend the voting franchise to 
many thousands more people in Texas. 
But whether it is or not depends on the 
people themselves. I appeal to my fel- 
low Texans, all the adult Texans who 
have not obtained poll taxes or a cer- 
tificate, to obtain their certificate these 
last 2 days, and be prepared to vote in the 
presidential election next November. 


COURAGEOUS WOMEN IN HISTORY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, one 
of the most remarkable expositions of 
the role of courageous women in our his- 
tory was given by the senior Senator 
from Texas, Hon. RaLPH YARBOROUGH, 
before the Reserve Officers Association 
Ladies’ Annual Luncheon here in Wash- 
ington on February 27. 

I was particularly struck by Senator 
YARBOROUGH’s description of Mrs. Lyn- 
don Johnson during the tragic and ter- 
rible moments of the assassination of 
President Kennedy. 

The world has witnessed and admired 
the splendid courage of Mrs. Kennedy, 
but I have seen no public account of the 
fortitude and calm with which Mrs. 
Johnson also faced and met the terrible 
events of November 22. Both of our 
First Ladies are great ladies, indeed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
address by Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH 
entitled The ROA Wife Knows Cour- 
age, Too,” delivered in Washington, D.C., 
on February 27, 1964. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue ROA Wire Knows Covurace, Too 
(Excerpts from an address by Senator Tan- 

BOROUGH before the Reserve Officers Asso- 

ciation Ladies’ Annual Luncheon at the 

annual Mid-Winter National Council Meet- 
ing of ROA at Sheraton-Park Hotel, 

Washington, D.C., February 27, 1964) 

As a married man who has been a mem- 
ber of the Reserve Officers Association for 
nearly a score of years, and a Reserve officer 
since World War II, I learn from the distaff 
side that holding the home together while 
the man is overseas in war, or warming the 
fire alone while he is training in peacetime, 
is a weary, lonesome business, hard on the 
heart and mind and body. 


You who wait and work and encourage, 
you keepers of the home fires, you morale 
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builders, you heads of the family during the 
lonely vigils, you also serve the Nation, above 
and beyond the calls of family duty alone. 

The human race has honored its Joans of 
Arc but has often overlooked the quiet sac- 
rifices of its many Penelopes, who, like the 
wife of Ulysses, hold a nation together while 
the husbands are away on some great quest. 

This Nation was built and its frontiers ex- 
tended by heroines who held many a fron- 
tier blockhouse or a settler’s cabin alone, 
while the men were away on expeditions. 

Por more than 300 years, the women of 
America have been an auxiliary force in sup- 
port of the military, centuries before the 
Woman Contract Surgeon, the Army Nurse 
Corps, and WACS and WAVES and Lady Ma- 
rines came into legal existence. 

In times of our early wars, women often 
accompanied their officer husbands to the 
scene of action, often living with them in 
the Revolutionary and Civil Wars, near the 
battlefields, even as Martha Washington 
came and lived with George Washington that 
bitter winter at Valley Forge. 

Practically every State in the Union has 
its heroines. It is remarkable how many 
of them were wives like you of citizen 
soldiers. 

My own native State of Texas is typical. 
Dr. James Long led a filibustering expedition 
into Texas while it was a Spanish province; 
his military forces were dispersed by Spanish 
troops. He went to Mexico City, leaving his 
young wife, Jane Long, well-educated daugh- 
ter of General Wilkerson, of the U.S. Army, 
in a fort with a detachment of 40 men as a 
guard at Point Bolivar on Galveston Island 
in Spanish Texas. The 40 men deserted 
when the food gave out. Jane Long was 
left alone in the deserted fort on a wild and 
turbulent frontier with her small child and a 
small Negro maid on abandoned Galveston 
Island. 

The tall cannibalistic Karankawa Indians 
came to attack. Jane Long manned a can- 
non at the fort and fired it, frightening the 
Karankawas away. She continued to fire the 
morning and evening artillery salute and 
kindled fires in the fort so that the Mexican 
soldiers and the Indians in the vicinity 
would not know that all the Anglo-American 
volunteers had deserted her and left. 

She fished and waded in the cold waters of 
the bay in a bitter winter to gather oysters 
to save her little band of three from starva- 
tion. That bitterly cold winter of 1821 Jane 
Long's third child was born at the fort, the 
first Anglo-American child born in Texas. 
Because of this, Jane Long is known as “The 
Mother of Texas.” 

Her doctor-officer-citizen-soldier husband 
was murdered in Mexico City, but it was the 
year of Mexican independence, and the eve 
of the Anglo-American settlement of Texas, 
and Jane Long stayed in Texas to become a 
colonist in Austin’s first colony of Anglo- 
Americans in Texas. 

When the Alamo fell to Santa Anna’s thou- 
sands March 6, 1836, after a 12-day siege 
with all of its 186 defenders, men and boys, 
slain, 16 women and very small children 
and 2 Negro man-slaves were spared as non- 
combatants. Among the fallen were Capt. 
Almeron Dickinson, able commander of the 
Alamo’s artillery, a former ordnance expert 
in the U.S. Army, but a Texas farmer for 5 
years before the Alamo fell. 

But Mrs. Dickinson and her small babe, 
Angelina, were spared. They were the only 
Anglo-Americans among the women and 
children. Mrs. Dickinson and her baby 
daughter, Angelina, were placed on a Mexi- 
can burro and sent through Indian country 
to Sam Houston's gathering army, 80 miles 
away to carry a message of threat to Texans 
who continued to resist. Unarmed, terror- 
ized, shocked and stunned by the death of 
her husband and all of their friends in the 
Alamo, she rode the 80 miles with her babe 
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alone except for Travis’ Negro man-slave. 
Ever after, the baby, Angelina, has been 
known as the child of the Alamo. 

Another young woman became a heroine 
of Texas by marriage when beauteous, gen- 
tle 20-year-old, college-educated Margaret 
Lea, of Alabama, fell in love with and mar- 
ried the hero of San Jacinto and president 
of the Republic of Texas, rough, uncouth, 
hard-fighting, hard-drinking 47-year-old 
Sam Houston. She succeeded where two 
former wives failed. 

Sam Houston became a teetotaler and a 
temperance lecturer and became such a de- 
vout husband and churchman that there is 
now a stained glass window to his memory 
in the First Baptist Church on 16th Street 
NW., here in Washington, D.C., where he 
served as a Senator from Texas for 13 years. 
Margaret Lea Houston bore Sam Houston 
eight children; the youngest, Temple Lea 
Houston, was born in the Governor’s man- 
sion at Austin in 1860 while Houston was 67, 
and was the only child born to a Governor 
of Texas in office until Dan Moody became 
Governor in the late 1920's. 

Margaret Lea Houston built a family to 
match her husband's frontier leadership, 
military achievement, and his high state- 
craft, still first among all Texans. Sam 
Houston had served 5 years in the U.S. Army 
under Andrew Jackson, as enlisted man, en- 
sign, third lieutenant, and first lieutenant. 
He was a major general and commanding 
general of the armies of the Republic of 
Texas, 

Margaret Lea Houston, like Jane Long and 
Mrs. Dickinson before her, was the wife of 
a citizen-soldier, a man who was basically 
a civilian but always ready to go to the 
front in time of danger. The wives I have 
mentioned, like many in this room, were 
scarcely less in active service than their men- 
folk. 

Do not think that all the heroines were 
in the past. I saw three of our own times, 
under fire in Dallas that sad Friday, last 
November 22, as I rode in a car with Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson. The in- 
comparable courage and nobility in disaster 
of Jacqueline Kennedy touched all the world. 
She gave this Nation and all the world a 
new pride in woman’s courage in the face 
of disaster, in the hour of the cruel and 
malevolent taking away of her beloved hus- 
band, the late beloved John F. Kennedy. 
Her anguish and travail have been described 
too many times for me to dwell upon that 
sad chapter of our history here. And so 
has the conduct of Mrs. John Connally, 
whose husband lay wounded and helpless in 
her lap. 

But what of Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson in 
the second car back of the President’s car 
during those fateful minutes? With becom- 
ing modesty and sense of fitness, she has had 
no news interviews to describe what was 
happening to her. The cameras at that time 
and place were trained on the President's car. 
The Vice President, Mrs. Johnson, and I rode 
in the rear seat of Vice President Johnson's 
automobile. 

What happened to Mrs. Johnson in these 
seconds of crises? Loud crashing sounds of 
rifle fire were echoing over her head and 
her husband’s head as the bullets followed 
their evil trajectory from the assassin’s lair 
in a corner room above her head and the 
Vice President’s head and into the Presi- 
dent’s car and body. The smell of burnt 
gunpowder from the rifle’s muzzle, blasted 
down the downward sloping bullets’ path, 
was strong in the Vice President’s car. 

With the first rifie shot, the cavalcade 
ground to a halt or virtual halt; after the 
third shot, it roared away. 

In that 6 seconds of the pause, with people 
to the right of the cavalcade falling to the 
ground upon the embankment, Mrs. Lyndon 
Johnson sat her place like a queen, looking 
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neither to the right nor left, neither seeking 
cover nor uttering a sound. There was no 
panic there, but a tremendous self-control, 
worthy of one who was having the heavy 
burdens of First Lady of the land cast upon 
her. 

In the wild 5 minutes’ ride past the Trade 
Mart where the President was to have spoken, 
on to the hospital emergency entrance, Mrs. 
Lyndon Johnson retained complete com- 
posure and self-expression, her upright pos- 
ture changing only when the Secret Service 
agent ordered, “Get down,” at which she 
leaned down beneath the top of the doors 
of the open-top car. 

As the President's car, the Secret Service 
car, and the Vice President’s car roared up 
to the emergency entrance to the hospital 
and came to a quick stop, most of the Secret 
Service agents rushed to the Vice President's 
automobile. They quickly opened the door, 
and as President Lyndon Johnson stood up, 
they formed a living circle of either five or 
six men around him, all facing him and 
staring intently at him. 

One agent said two words, which I under- 
stood to be Mr. President“; there was a brief 
pause as they all stood mute and silent, just 
the tight circle with President Johnson in- 
side, then they quickly guarded, walked with, 
and steered President Johnson directly into 
the safety of the hospital, carrying him away 
from and past President Kennedy’s car, none 
of whose occupants had been moved since 
it stopped. 

In these seconds of great historical transi- 
tion, what happened to Mrs, Lyndon John- 
son? In their haste to protect the new 
President, the Secret Service seem to have 
forgotten her. But with a woman’s instinct 
and a wife's love, she followed close behind 
the tight cordon of Secret Service officers 
who were guarding and guiding President 
Johnson into the protecting walls of Park- 
land Hospital. i 

In minutes and seconds that seemed ages, 
that haunt us still, Mrs. Lyndon Johnson had 
a self-control that is worthy of the White 
House. 

Never once did she question, or show any 
sign of panic. Out of her spiritual and bodily 
resources, she steeled herself during these 
minutes. With quiet and becoming grace, 
she has refrained from describing them since. 

I have described six heroines, all of whose 
husbands were or had been citizen-soldiers. 
Three lived in the frontier age; three live 
now in our own age. All these events trans- 
pired in Texas, though the women were there 
as wives of Presidents. 

As you ladies of the Reserve Officers Asso- 
ciation of America contemplate your work 
and the sacrifices that I know that you make 
in order for your husbands to be Reserve 
citizen-soldiers, be comforted in your status 
by the great and final sacrifices that other 
wives of valiant servants of the Republic have 
made and by stern ordeals nobly borne by 
all generations of American women. 

God bless you. 


RECESS TO 11 A.M. TOMORROW 

Mr. HRUSKA obtained the floor. 

I yield to the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. McGovern]. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Nebraska has com- 
pleted his remarks for today, and there 
is no further business, I move that the 
Senate stand in recess until 11 o’clock to- 
morrow morning, in accordance with the 
previous order. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The Senator from 
Nebraska has completed his remarks for 
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today. However, I have not completed 
my remarks on the explanation of my 
amendment, and I expect to pursue that 
subject tomorrow morning. 

Mr. MCGOVERN. I understand that 
will be the pending question on tomor- 
row. 

Mr. HRUSKA. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from South Dakota. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6 o'clock and 29 minutes p.m.) under the 
previous order, the Senate took a recess 
until tomorrow, Thursday, March 5, 
1964, at 11 a.m. 
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NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate March 4 (legislative day of Feb- 
ruary 26), 1964: 

AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Rutherford M. Poats, of Virginia, to be 
Assistant Administrator for the Far East, 
Agency for International Development. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 4 (legislative day of 
February 26), 1964: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


William P. Bundy, of Maryland, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of State. 


March 4 


Elbert G. Mathews, of California, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career minister, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Federal Republic of Nigeria. x 

UNITED NATIONS 

Walter M. Kotschnig, of Maryland, to be 
the representative of the United States of 
America to the 19th plenary session of the 
Economic Commission for Europe of the 
Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations. 

Kenneth T. Young, of New York, to be 
the representative of the United States of 
America to the 20th session of the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East of the 
Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


First District of Michigan Questionnaire 
Results 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUCIEN N. NEDZI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr..NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, a strong 
interest in public issues was indicated 
by the heavy response to my question- 
naire, sent out to voters in the new First 
District of Michigan. 

The recipients of my questionnaire 
were selected without regard to neigh- 
borhood or party affiliation. 

It is significant that voters favor the 
overall record of the Kennedy-Johnson 
administration by over 4 to 1. This is 
heavier than the Democratic-Repub- 
lican breakdown in this predominantly 
Democratic district. Of course, as the 
election nears, partisan feeling will in- 
crease and the margin can be expected 
to narrow. 

On foreign policy issues, the voters 
favor our assisting South Vietnam’s 
fight against the Communists, and U.S. 
support of the U.N. But, evident from 
comments added to responses, there is 
much confusion and dissatisfaction over 
our Cuba policy. Much of this appears 
to be an emotional response, an irrita- 
tion arising from Castro harangues, 
Communist terrorist activity in Latin 
America, allied trade with Cuba, and 
the mere fact of Castro's presence in 
Cuba. 

On domestic issues, medicare under 
social security draws strong bipartisan 
support. It is not only a popular issue 
but reflects a need Congress should not 
ignore any longer. The vote on a Do- 
mestic Peace Corps reflects concern with 
urban poverty, school dropouts, and 
teenage unemployment. The civil 
rights bill is supported by better than 
2 to 1, but considerable uneasiness in 
the race relations field is shown in the 
attitudes on question 8. 

I think the Congress must face the 
problem of Presidential succession. A 
better law of succession is obviously 
favored by the public, judging by the 


vote and the many supplemental com- 
ments. At the. very least, we should 


provide some method of filling the 
vacancy in the office of Vice President: 


Results of questionnaire—Congressman Lucien N. Nedzi, Ist District of Michigan 


Percentages 
Yes No | Undecided 
1. Do you favor the overall record of the Kennedy-Johnson administration 72.5 17.6 9.9 
2. Do you favor our fight to keep South Vietnam out of Communist control 70.2 16.4 13.4 
3. Do you favor our present policy regarding Cuba? 31.8 60. 3 7.9 
f not, would you favor 
A "tougher pol — ... eR ale ee 
5 of diplomatic relations 
4. Do you favor continued cial supporter of the United Natio: 13.3 7.6 
5. Do vou ſavor medicare ſor aged under social security 14.9 6.0 
6. Do you favor a Domestic Peace Corps to work on local community projects 21.8 13.4 
7. Do you favor the administration’s civil rights bill .. 27.2 16.6 
8. Do you think integration is being pushed— 
Too fast? 
About right? 30.4 
9. Do you favor changing the order of Presidential succession so that the Secretary 
of State, rather than the Speaker of the House, is next in line 61.2 24.4 14.4 
10. Do you favor having your Congressman.poll you for your views | Rs 2.8 5.9 
11. If you are a Republican, please in- The Church and the Civil Rights Bill 


dicate your first and second choices among 
the following men mentioned for the Re- 
publican nomination for President: 


1st choice: 


NIROR ee ace S 34.3 
Goldt 18. 2 
Same — . eee 17. 4 
Garantie ss = ses cee ee 11.1 
Ren . E 9. 0 
ö; A .. PS 8. 9 
2d choice: 
A <span as nee 24.9 
EAA 24. 3 
r 2s Sos ace 21.1 
GOlA WA CER a Sa eee 11.4 
Rockefeller oss 225 ee eae 11.4 
W OEE T T O E 8.8 


12. If you are a Democrat, please indicate 
your first and second choice among the fol- 
lowing men mentioned for the Democratic 
nomination for Vice President: 


Ist choice: 


— — 


De 
* * 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD my reply 
to a letter from a sincere but, in my opin- 
ion, misguided minister of a fine Protes- 
tant denomination. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

US. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
March 4, 1964. 

Dear Mn. : I have read with interest 
your letter of March 2, in which you urge 
me to vote for and use my influence to pass 
without amendment the pending civil rights 
bill, H.R. 7152. 

In the last paragraph you say you will 
be interested in knowing the way I vote and 
hope that I will not be a party to filibuster- 
ing at the expense of the American people. 

I regret that I cannot share your belief 
that the pending civil rights bill would, as 
you say, promote the welfare of our own 
Nation and benefit our world image. I 
think that the bill was born of political 
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expediency and rocked in the cradle of racial 
violence; that it contains violations of the 
Constitution which I have taken a solemn 
oath to support and uphold; that it con- 
tains provisions that are unfair to all prop- 
erty owners; and, last but not least, that 
it is a trend to a centralized form of gov- 
ernment which could eventually end in dic- 
tatorship. Therefore, I intend not only to 
vote against it but to oppose it to the best 
of my ability. 

I do not question your good intentions to 
promote the civil liberty of the nonwhites 
through this unconstitutional means, but 
I hope you have not forgotten the old maxim, 
“Hell is paved with good intentions.” 

Our present form of Government has 

lasted longer than any present form of 
government in the world. The reason that 
it has lasted is because of the wonderful 
wisdom of our Founding Fathers in placing 
limitations upon the powers of the Central 
Government, leaving all others to the sover- 
eign States that formed a new Union or to 
the people thereof. Historians are agreed 
that those who framed our Constitution 
had enjoyed an unexcelled preparation in 
the study of political science and political 
history for the job to be done. Gladstone, 
one of Great Britain's truly great Prime 
Ministers, said that their product was the 
greatest instrument ever struck off by the 
hand and of man. Those who 
framed the Constitution knew the dangers 
of tyranny and eventual dictatorship that 
were inherent in a strong central govern- 
ment. So they framed a Constitution which 
they thought would safeguard them against 
such dangers. But many Virginians, led by 
the eloquent Patrick Henry, felt that the 
job of safeguarding the rights of the States 
and of the people had not been accom- 
plished and they the Virginia Con- 
vention of 1788 not to ratify the Philadel- 
phia Constitution. It was only because of 
the tremendous influence of George Wash- 
ington, the cold logic of James Madison, and 
the firm promise of Madison and others that 
protective amendments would be offered to 
the Constitution to preserve personal free- 
dom, that a majority voted to ratify the 
Philadelphia Constitution—and, even then, 
it was ratified by a slim majority. 

I know that you are as grateful as I am 
for the religious freedom written into the 
first amendment, as otherwise there might 
not be today a Baptist church, to which I 
belong, or a Brethren church, to which you 
belong. It goes without saying that you 
want to in full vigor the first 
amendment, which also assures you of free- 
dom of speech and the right to petition 
Congress. 

But the biggest issue debated in the Vir- 
ginia Convention of 1788 was whether or 
not the new Union would be a Federal Union; 
namely, one composed of sovereign States, 
and of strictly delegated powers, with all 
other powers reserved to the States or the 
people thereof. That very fundamental and 
essential principle of government was em- 
bodied in the 10th amendment. The bill 
that you advocate does violence to that 
amendment. No one believes stronger than 
I in the Jeffersonian principle of equality, 
which includes equality in the sight of man 
as well as equality in the sight of God. But 
nothing could do greater violence of the Jef- 
fersonian term “all men are created equal” 
than to interpret it to mean “created with 
equal physical strength, equal brains, equal 
right to an abundance of physical posses- 
sions, etc.” What that term meant—and all 
that it meant—was: 

1. That God is our Creator and He has 
endowed us with certain inalienable rights. 

2. That in the Republic which we plan to 
establish all citizens should enjoy equal 
political rights. That included the right 
to participate in government, the right to 
acquire and possess property, and the right 
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to worship God according to the dictates 
of conscience. Implicit, however, in those 
fundamental rights was the necessary re- 
striction that they must be enjoyed in a 
manner that would not impinge upon equal 
enjoyment of similar rights by others. 

We now have on the statute books ample 
State and Federal laws to protect all of the 
political rights, guaranteed to all citizens 
by the Constitution including the 14th 
amendment. The enforcement of those laws 
would be a bit more tedious than would be 
the case under the pending civil rights bill. 
Under existing law a charge of a violation of 
a civil right is an offense that must be es- 
tablished in a court of competent jurisdic- 
tion, whereas under the pending civil rights 
bill it can be established by the ipse dixit 
of a Federal bureaucrat. Again, when a 
man under existing law is accused of a civil 
rights offense which carries a criminal 
penalty, he is entitled under the Constitu- 
tion, to a trial by jury. This cherished con- 
stitutional right would be denied by the 
pending bill. 

In conclusion, I respectfully suggest that 
the fundamental reason why our form of 
government has lasted longer than the pres- 
ent government of any other nation, and 
why under it we have enjoyed more personal 
prosperity and political freedom than the 
people of any other nation, is because the 
Founding Fathers, in their great wisdom, 
combined a maximum of political freedom 
with the very definite assumption that we 
were a Christian nation. They founded a 
representative democracy upon a belief in 
God and His inspired word as recorded in 
the Holy Bible and they believed that our 
form of self-government would include the 
self-government of Christian character 
which would prevent us from turning liberty 
into license. 

You ask in the second paragraph of your 
letter that I break with tradition. As long 
as I have the honor and privilege of serving 
you in the Senate, I shall never break with 
the traditions which I have described above 
because if I do, I feel that I would be invit- 
ing the utter destruction of the 10th amend- 
ment and the bulwark of independent and 
sovereign States that now stands between us 
and an ultimate dictatorship. 

Faithfully yours, 
A. WILLIS ROBERTSON. 


Ukrainian Independence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp an excerpt 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Jan- 
uary 22, 1963, containing a statement 
by myself on the subject of Ukrainian 
independence. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

Mr. Scorr. Mr. President, January 22 
marked the 46th anniversary of the procla- 
mation issued by the National Council at 
Kiev, declaring the Ukraine to be a free and 
independent republic. 

.On January 22, 1918, after a long struggle 
with their Russian overlords, the Ukrainian 
people announced to the world that hence- 
forth their fate would be determined by 
themselves. This, Mr. President, was an his- 
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toric event. Since the mid-17th century 
the Ukrainians had slaved under Russian 
masters; now they would be free to enjoy 
the advantages of national freedom and per- 
sonal liberty. 

But, unfortunately, the citizens of this 
land had but a brief time—less than 3 
years—to enjoy independence. In 1920, es- 
tablishing a pattern which was to repeat it- 
self in many of the smaller Eastern European 
nations, the Soviet Union coldbloodedly over- 
ran the Ukraine and proclaimed her people 
liberated. Mr. President, we know very well 
that “liberation” by the Soviet Union means 
the end of human lives and human liberty. 

Subsequently the Soviet Union followed a 
consistent policy of premeditated colonial- 
ism in Eastern Europe. It usurped the right 
of self-government from the unlucky peoples 
of Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia. It en- 
croached upon the freedom of Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, and Yugoslavia, Its blood- 
spattered tentacles turned Poland and 
Albania into slave states, Mr. President, 
these are only a few of many examples. 

The Ukrainian people have suffered 
greatly under Communist rule. After the 
peasants refused to join the Soviet-estab- 
lished collective farms, close to 5 million 
people died in an enforced famine. Over 
2,400,000 Ukrainians were forcibly deported 
to unknown parts of Siberia. 

Mr. President, in my State of Pennsylvania 
there are a large number of people of 
Ukrainian birth or descent. I have had the 
good fortune to know many of these citi- 
zens, and understand their dreams, their 
dedication to their former homeland, their 
fervent desire to retain their colorful and 
centuries-old traditions. 

The Ukrainians have never forgotten their 
national heroes. Many Ukrainian organi- 
zations and individuals worked hard for 
legislation—now public law—to authorize a 
statue in honor of Shevchenko, the famous 
Ukrainian poet and freedom fighter. I am 
told that the ground for the Shevchenko 
Memorial here in Washington will be dedi- 
cated during this year. We can all view 
with much inspiration this unquenchable 
desire by the Ukrainians to keep alive a na- 
tional heritage. 

Mr. President, I join my fellow Americans 
in bringing congratulations to the Ukrain- 
ian people and in the hope that the freedom 
we enjoy in the United States can become a 
way of life for all the lands now controlled by 
communism, 


Save Your Vision Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, by act of 
Congress, this is national Save Your 
Vision Week, a period in which Ameri- 
cans are urged to protect what is per- 
haps our most precious natural asset. 

Much has been learned about the pro- 
tection of our vision in recent years, and 
with reasonable precautions, most Amer- 
icans can avoid the disaster of losing 
sight. 

We are urged to have regular physical 
examinations to safeguard our general 
health. We are urged to see the dentist 
twice a year to protect our teeth. Let 
us hope that more and more of us will 
adopt the practice of annual visual 
examinations to protect our sight. 
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Hon. Clark W. Thompson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 31, 1964, the rice farmers of Texas, 
in appreciation for work well done, gave 
a testimonial dinner in honor of our col- 
league, the Honorable CLARK W. THOMP- 
son and Mrs. Thompson. 

It was an outstanding event and was 
attended by more than 1,200 friends of 
the Thompsons. The grand ballroom of 
the Rice Hotel in Houston was filled to 
overflowing and many who sought ad- 
mission had to be turned away. 

One of the principal speakers at this 
dinner was the Honorable Orville Free- 
man, the Secretary of Agriculture. In 
addition to saying some very complimen- 
tary things about his associations with 
Congressman THOMPSON, the Secretary 
delivered a major policy address on the 
subject of foreign trade. 

Trade is vital to agriculture. The pro- 
duction of more than 60 million Ameri- 
can acres are exported. Without an ex- 
port market American agriculture would 
suffer severely and because a healthy 
agriculture is so basic to a healthy Amer- 
ica, our Nation would suffer. 

A major problem facing agriculture 
trade today is the Common Market of 
Europe and it will not be long before the 
so-called Kennedy round of trade ne- 
gotiations takes place. Every American 
should be interested in our current trade 
situation and how we plan to move for- 
ward in securing the greatest possible 
successes for our country out of the 
“Kennedy round.” 

Secretary Freeman has distinguished 
himself in many ways, but in no area has 
he carried on more vigorously and with 
greater understanding of the problems 
than he has in agricultural trade. The 
speech he made at CLARK THOMPSON’S 
dinner is particularly timely, and under 
unanimous consent I insert it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

ADDRESS OF SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 

ORVILLE L. FREEMAN 

This is a critical year for agriculture and 
particularly for agricultural trade. Prelim- 
inary talks leading to the opening of general 
trade negotiations in May of this year have 
been underway for some months. Decisions 
which will be made in Geneva this year in 
the trade negotiations will have a critical 
effect on American agriculture and on 
farmers in the United States for many years 
to come. These decisions are turning out to 
be difficult to make. 

I refer, of course, to the negotiations 
which have come to be called the Kennedy 
round of general trade negotiations arising 
out of the Trade Expansion Act of 1962. 
The trading countries of the world and the 
agricultural producers in these countries 
are truly at a crossroads in 1964. They may 
choose to travel the high road of trade ex- 
pansion, of fair and liberal and outward- 
looking trade policies, or they can choose the 
low road of restrictive, inward-looking, self- 
sufficient agricultural and trading systems. 

If the commercial trading nations of the 
free world take the high road, it can mean 
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expanded export markets, increased sales 
for U.S. farmers, and a better day for the 
world’s consumers. If the trading countries 
take the low road, it will mean higher costs 
to their consumers, lower standards of living, 
political differences arising out of economic 
protectionism, and a far more difficult world 
to live in. 

I want to discuss these questions tonight 
not only with rice producers and rice millers 
who are here at this meeting, but through 
you with farmers all over the country. The 
question of trade is one which affects all of 
our farmers to a greater or lesser degree. 
Even though rice exports may be governed by 
regulations in foreign markets which are dif- 
ferent from those which govern feed grain 
exports, the principles which can improve 
farm incomes and enhance the living stand- 
ards of the world are the same from com- 
modity to commodity and throughout the 
world. 

I want to ask a few questions tonight and 
then seek to answer them. In this fashion, 
we can best pinpoint some important facts 
in what has come to be a somewhat confus- 
ing picture. 

1. Are agricultural exports important? 

2. Why is it that trade negotiations involv- 
ing agricultural products are so difficult? 

3. Has the emergence of the European Eco- 
nomic Community changed things in regard 
to agricultural trade? 

4. Do we oppose the European Economic 
Community or obstruct it? 

5. Do some of the European Economic 
Community's current practices and negotiat- 
ing proposals represent a serious threat to 
the American farmer and his markets? 

6. What are these negotiating proposals, 
and why do they threaten our legitimate 
rights? 

7. Do we have negotiating proposals? 

The answers to these questions are difficult, 
but they are crucial to the agricultural trade 
negotiations, and the outcome of the issues 
raised in these questions is as important to 
American farmers as the outcome of our own 
domestic agricultural policies. 

1. Are agricultural exports important? 
They are exceedingly important—more than 
at any time in our history to farmers and to 
the entire Nation. Exports provide markets 
for over 60 million producing acres; they 
greatly ease the problems of production ad- 
justment. Exports strengthen market prices 
and improve farm incomes. Farm products 
for export provide jobs for around 1 million 
farmworkers, and many thousands of addi- 
tional jobs for those in towns and cities who 
transport, store, process, and otherwise serv- 
ice our food and agricultural industries. 
Agricultural exports selling in the world mar- 
ket for dollars add to the plus side of our 
international accounts at the rate of $4 bil- 
lion a year—twice the dollar export rate of 
1955, before most of today’s market expan- 
sion efforts were undertaken. 

Not only do agricultural exports aid our 
own economy greatly, but they are one of the 
greatest expressions of American progress and 
American ability as seen in foreign lands. 
Today, the products from American farms are 
helping to feed and clothe more millions of 
the world’s people than ever before, and this 
fact speaks loudly and clearly for our free 
and competitive agriculture. 

Because agricultural. trade is important, 
agriculture is included in the general trade 
negotiations. There is a very simple logic 
behind the decision to tie all products to- 
gether in the negotiations. It will benefit 
both sides to do this. It was to use agricul- 
tural concessions where possible to secure in- 
dustrial concessions, and to use industrial 
concessions where possible to secure agricul- 
tural concessions. This procedure is at the 
very heart of the decision to coordinate the 
agricultural and nonagricultural trade nego- 
tiations. It makes good negotiating sense 
and gives us a stronger hand. Europe is not 
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basically an agricultural exporter. We have 
comparatively little to offer her that is at- 
tractive in the agricultural concession area. 
But Europe is a heavy exporter of nonagri- 
cultural products and there is ample oppor- 
tunity for exchange. 

2. Why is it that trade negotiations in- 
volving agricultural products are so difficult? 

There are certain historical reasons. In 
the United States and throughout the world, 
the farmer has always been the low man on 
the economic totem pole. As governments 
have introduced measures to improve the 
incomes of farmers relative to other eco- 
nomic sectors, there has grown up a whole 
system of restrictions protecting domestic 
production in all countries by shutting out 
trade. I do not exclude the United States 
from this difficult situation, although our 
agriculture is protected far less than the 
agriculture of other countries. In the 
United States, however, farm families on the 
average earn incomes only 55 percent as high 
as the average for families working in other 
economic sectors. The same thing is true in 
Europe. This situation can and must be im- 
proved both in the United States and in 
Europe. But it cannot be improved simply 
by building a wall around the agriculture of 
a country or group of countries, thereby 
restricting the flow of trade. Yet that has 
often been the first approach to our farm in- 
come problems. And it is one we must still 
reckon with. 

There is also the fact of the technological 
explosion. The immense improvements in 
agricultural productivity, especially in the 
United States and in Europe, have brought 
the pressure of agricultural surpluses to 
bear on farm prices and farm incomes. Also, 
this rising productivity has led many coun- 
tries of the world to believe that they can 
become self-sufficient in agricultural pro- 
duction even though they have failed to do 
it in the past. This has long been a goal in 
some areas. So, on the one hand, the tend- 
ency to protect the farmers from the price 
consequences of increased output leads to 
trade restrictionism. And, on the other 
hand, the prospect of increased productivity 
rekindles the desire of many countries of 
finally becoming self-sufficient. 

3. Has the emergence of the EEC changed 
things in regard to agricultural trade? The 
EEC, or Common Market, is an economic 
union of six western European countries. It 
aims eventually to eliminate barriers to trade 
between its members. It must harmonize 
different economic systems and price levels. 
When this is done, the EEC—on economic 
matters—will look and act as a single nation. 
In the trade negotiations, they will act as 
one in negotiating with the rest of the world, 
including the United States. They are try- 
ing to do what we did when we adopted a 
common Constitution—they want to be six 
in one. Clearly, the EEC has changed things, 
and we need to take account of the new 
problems which have resulted. 

4. Do we oppose the European Economic 
Community or obstruct it? Does the United 
States seek to undermine its agriculture? 
Absolutely not. The United States has sup- 
ported and nourished the European Economic 
Community. In principle, the countries of 
the European Economic Community and the 
United States have agreed that we can im- 
prove the welfare of our farm people and 
improve our trading relations with one an- 
other at the same time. We all subscribe 
to the rules of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade—the GATT. We work to- 
gether for a stronger free world. 

But as so often happens in human affairs, 
it is easier to agree upon objectives than 
it is to agree upon ways to attain them. It 
is difficult to accomplish all we seek. As a 
result, certain practices and new systems 
have come into existence, and others are be- 
ing discussed which would not appear to 
further the trade objectives we seek. 
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The United States, and particularly the 
Secretary of Agriculture, has often been 
charged with unreasonable demands upon 
other trading countries and especially on the 
European Economic Community. It has 
been said in Europe that we seek to flood 
their markets with the products of U.S. 
farms, and to replace European farmers. 
This is simply not true. Let us look briefly 
at what the United States really wants in 
the agricultural negotiations. 

What we have asked for is exactly what 
we are willmg to give, namely, fair access 
to the markets of the world based on trade 
in a recent representative period. Our pres- 
ent negotiations on beef imports are an 
example of this. United States beef imports 
have climbed spectacularly in the last sev- 
eral years. They are influencing domestic 
prices and farm income. But the United 
States is not arbitrarily slamming shut its 
door on imports. We are negotiating with 
our principal suppliers access arrangements 
which will recognize our situation and their 
market needs. These market share arrange- 
ments will allow imports to continue to enter 
the United States up to recent representative 
levels, and to expand as our total market 


grows. 

The United States and other exporters 
now supply a share of Europe’s markets and 
the markets of the other trading nations. 
What we ask in the future is that the agri- 
cultural trade policies being undertaken not 
be designed to reduce our opportunities to 
share in those markets on a fair and reason- 
able competitive basis. We ask that the in- 
terests of the efficient agricultural produc- 
ers of the world be accounted for in the 
agricultural and trade policies of other coun- 
tries. 

We have the greatest sympathy for the 
problems of European farmers. Our farm- 
ers have much in common with the farmers 
of Europe. We hope that Europe's farmers 
will prosper and that their markets will ex- 
pand and their income rise along with the 
income of U.S. farmers. We seek an oppor- 
tunity to show, therefore, that it is to the 
mutual advantage of importing countries 
and exporting countries to share the world’s 
agricultural markets and that the end re- 
sult would be better farm incomes and 
higher living standards throughout the world. 

5. Do some of the European Economic 
Community’s current practices and proposals 
represent a serious threat to the American 
farmer and his market? 

The only possible answer to this question 
is yes.“ Some of the erosion of the Ameri- 
can market has already begun. Exports of 
wheat flour to the EEC countries dropped by 
40 percent in 1963; exports of poultry and 
poultry products declined by 64 percent in 
1968. Import restrictions for grains which 
are under discussion within the European 
Economic Community could seriously dam- 
age our markets for wheat and feed grains. 
And a negotiating plan has been proposed 
which would have the effect of basing the 
agricultural trade negotiations upon a sys- 
tem of agricultural policies and levies which 
would seriously threaten markets we have 
served for many years. 

6. What is this plan and why does it 
threaten our legitimate markets? 

The newspapers in recent weeks have writ- 
ten a great deal about a negotiating plan for 
agriculture developed by the European Eco- 
nomic Community. Our knowledge of this 
plan is in many respects incomplete but we 
know enough about it to be very concerned 
about its effect upon the United States and 
upon the trade negotiations generally. 

In essence this plan seeks to turn all im- 
port duties or other import barriers on agri- 
cultural products, In all negotiating coun- 
tries, into variable levies of the kind now 
applicable in the Eureopean Economic Com- 
munity. It would seriously alter the pres- 
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ent system of agreements and practices 
worked out over many years, and replace 
them with a new system. 

As I understand it, this is not the kind of 
negotiating proposal which would make for 
progress. Instead we need a more practical 
proposal which recognizes and respects the 
different kinds of farm support systems in 
the world and the different kind of import 
barriers which protect them. It is not rea- 
sonable to expect to impose one system on all 
countries of the world, no matter how ap- 
pealing that system may be to those who 
have devised it. We need a plan which can 
result in the reduction of fixed import du- 
ties, in greater access to markets, and in re- 
duction or elimination of discrimination 
among supplying countries where it is prac- 
ticed. 

The rights of third countries of access to 
markets have been painfully negotiated over 
the years. They are the starting point for 
further negotiations. If they are swept away, 
the fair and legitimate trade interests of the 
rest of the trading world will go with them. 
This must not be allowed to happen. 

7. Do we have a negotiating proposal? 

I do not approach these matters in a nega- 
tive way—to obstruct progress. It is useless 
to point our finger at others if we have no 
proposals of our own. Instead, we must ap- 
proach these important trade negotiations 
positively, recognizing the problems of others 
sympathetically and not rejecting out of 
hand the needs of other countries for a sound 
domestic farm policy which meets their 
needs. 

To do this, we must first find a way to 
negotiate under the new circumstances re- 
sulting from the EEC; then we must actually 
negotiate. As realistic people, we are not 
trying to redesign’ the world’s commercial 
trading system; instead we are searching for 
a negotiating plan, recognizing the differing 
needs of all countries to protect their farm 
income programs. 

In my considered judgment there is such 
a practical workable system. We in the 
USDA have worked long and hard on such a 
plan. Its basis is very simple. Its aim is 
fair market sharing based on long-standing 
practices, adjusted to new conditions result- 
ing from the European Economic Commu- 
nity and recognizing her problems but also 
the interests of third countries as well. 
Such a negotiating plan recognizes that all 
countries have rights. It would embody 
certain well-established international trad- 
ing principles and goals. 

Here are its elements: 

1. Fixed import duties should be reduced 
substantially. If the negotiating countries 
adopt a general rule for reducing fixed 
duties, that rule should cover agricultural 
products as well as industrial. Any items 
too sensitive to permit lower duties would 
qualify for an exception for farm products 
as for any type of product. 

2. Variable import levies—a new device 
widely used in the European Economic Com- 
munity and in some other European coun- 
tries—should be included in the negotiations 
in a meaningful way. But variable levies 
cannot be reduced as fixed import duties 
can, so we must find an alternative means 
of trade liberalization. Negotiated trade 
access through arrangements for both do- 
mestic producers and exporters to share 
equitably in expanding markets would be 
the basic approach for grains, meats, and 
certain other variable fee items. 

3. For certain products, quantitative re- 
strictions or state trading impede trade. 
Where these barriers are used for the pro- 
tection of farm income programs, improved 
access for imports should be negotiated 
again through fair market share arrange- 
ments similar to those which would be ne- 
gotiated for variable levies. Where the non- 
tariff barrier does not perform a critical 
function in the protection of farm income, 
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however, we believe the barrier should be 
removed as quickly as possible. 

These proposals are already before the 
world. They are in fact a part of the com- 
mon language of trade liberalization aimed 
at creating balance between the legitimate 
protection of domestic farm income by vari- 
ous countries on one hand, and expanded 
international trade in agriculture products 
on the other. 

Let me explain in a little more detail what 
I have in mind. The fixed import duty is 
the most common form of protection in the 
world. It is still the prevalent form of pro- 
tection here in the United States. We are 
willing to consider reducing our fixed import 
duties on agricultural products if we can get 
adequate payment for them abroad—we don’t 
intend to give anything away—and if the 
domestic situation permits a cut. We think 
other countries should be willing to do the 
same. 

We recognize, however, that for many com- 
modities the fixed import duty is not the 
principal form of protection used. Variable 
levies, quantitative restrictions, and state 
trading are different, and they require dif- 
ferent methods. There are these and a host 
of other devices which, singly or in combina- 
tion, give the protection which was once re- 
quired and which we all seek to reduce in 
these negotiations for our common good. 
Nontariff barriers cannot be excluded from 
negotiations simply because they are not 
tariffs. The most sensible way to include 
them in the negotiations is to negotiate mar- 
ket-share arrangements for products covered 
by such systems. Even here I see no need 
for any one form of arrangement. It should 
fit the needs of the countries and commodity 
with which we are dealing. The Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement and the market- 
sharing arrangements proposed by the 
United Kingdom in meats and cereals are 
important precedents. 

The essence of each arrangement, however, 
would be an assurance given by the import- 
ers to efficient outside countries that these 
producers would have the opportunity to 
compete with domestic producers for a fair 
share of the domestic market. This market 
share would be based upon imports in a re- 
cent representative period, and it would pro- 
vide for expanded imports as the total mar- 
ket grows. It does not admit exclusion from 
markets, either by direct quotas or by adop- 
tion of domestic policies which have that 
effect. 

For some commodities—cereals and meat 
and dairy products come immediately to 
mind—these market-share arrangements 
may have to be quite elaborate. They may 
require new multilateral agreements involv- 
ing all major importers and exporters. They 
may cover areas of national policy not now 
subject to international commitments—such 
as support prices or noncommercial sales. 
They might require all the developed coun- 
tries of the world to make substantial con- 
tributions to the less developed countries by 
way of food aid. 

The core of such arrangements, however, 
would be the assurance given by importers 
to exporters that they will not be shut out 
of the dollar import markets through the 
application of restrictions at the frontier. 

I repeat that agricultural markets can 
grow, as they must, only if the agricultural 
negotiations can make progress—only if the 
key can be found to a liberal and progressive 
negotiating plan. 

I have set before you tonight such a 
negotiating plan: to reduce tariffs; to guar- 
antee fair and reasonable access to markets 
where tariff reduction is not applicable or 
Possible; to remove nontariff restrictions at 
every opportunity: 

This is a negotiating plan the world can 
understand. It does not involve the writing 
of a new language for the agricultural talks. 
It does not build the trade negotiations 
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around any particular domestic agricultural 
system, but rather adapts the trade nego- 
tiation plan to the main systems of protec- 
tion and duties of all the trading partners 
in the world. It starts from where we are. 
It builds on the successful negotiations of 
the past. It benefits all nations—developed 
and less developed alike. 

Finally, it is a plan for trade liberaliza- 
tion, and that is what the trade negotia- 
tions are all about. 

It would require tariff cuts; it is not at 
all clear that other proposals would do this. 

It would assure markets to efficient pro- 
ducers and would require some limit to the 
measures encouraging inefficient production. 

It would expose the trading practices and 
the domestic farm policies of the free world 
to the test of the high principles under 
which the trade negotiations were launched. 

It would inject new strength and vigor 
into the world’s established commercial 
trading system, a system which has served 
man well through the ages and which con- 
tinues to offer best promise for effective and 
rewarding distribution of his production. 

As we move forward in trade talks, we need 
and want the advice and the support of farm 
groups in the United States. I assure you of 
the strongest possible representation of your 
interests, from the President on down. I 
have high hopes for a successful outcome, 
for expanded markets, and for better farm 
incomes as a result. 

Never before in trade negotiations has ag- 
riculture received so much attention and 
consideration. Agricultural trade had the 
vigorous attention of President Kennedy; it 
now has the vigorous attention of President 
Johnson. As a result, agriculture and in- 
dustry are together in the trade talks. This 
is the policy of the U.S. Government. With 
the help and support of agriculture and in- 
dustry, I am optimistic that this united 
front can be turned into the most successful 
trade negotiations in history. 
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Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include a notable address delivered 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
RANDALL], before the University of Mis- 
souri Alumni Association at its annual 
luncheon on March 3, 1964: 


THE EDUCATION CONGRESS or 1963 AND OUR 
UNIVERSITIES OF TOMORROW 


(By WILTANMT J. RANDALL, U.S. Representative, 
Fourth Missouri District) 


Dr. Mayes, now our new president-elect of 
the association for the ensuing year, Mr. 
Schooley, Mr. Gordon, fellow-alumni, ladies 
and gentlemen, it is a real pleasure to be with 
you today. First I want you to know I am 
an alumnus of our university and not an in- 
terloper. I hope I am a loyal alumnus, and 
I think I can prove that because when my 
only daughter was ready to go to college, I 
told her she was at liberty to attend any 
university of her preference, but made it 
pretty plain it would have to be the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. Memories of my years at 
our university were pleasant ones indeed and 
that is another reason why it is so good to 
be with all of you today. 
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Since the last meeting of this group there 
has passed from our midst one who loved 
our university so much that he was made an 
honorary alumnus. Claude M. Houchins was 
not a Missouri graduate but he became in- 
spired by its history and steady course of 
progress. He grasped the vision of a greater 
university and became one of our most con- 
sistent and generous contributors. He re- 
cently bequeathed his entire estate to the 
University of Missouri and became the 
largest contributor, second only to J. C. Pen- 
ney. In respect to the memory of one who 
loved our school so much that he gave it all 
his worldly goods may we now observe a mo- 
ment of silence to honor Claude Houchins. 

Thank you. 

If I have a theme for today it wili center 
around the record of the 88th Congress on 
education and then a few closing remarks 
about some of the problems of higher edu- 
cation in the years ahead. Instead of an 
exaggeration I think it is a reasonable obser- 
vation backed up by the facts to say that 
the year 1963 was the biggest year in edu- 
cational legislation for over a decade. Add- 
ing the library bill passed early in 1964 
makes it a little hard to be guilty of exag- 
gerating the progress made in such a short 
space of time. The 88th Congress will go 
down in history as a remarkable and signi- 
ficant one for education or, as President 
Johnson put it, the Ist session of the 88th 
Congress will go down in history as The 
education Congress of 1963.” 

Congress last year became the * 
boy of the press. They said we had not 
moved fast enough and we are dragging our 
feet. Actually this was not true. We might 
have been a cautious Congress or, better ex- 
pressed, a “Stop, look, and listen Congress.” 
In the field of education instead of a do- 
little Congress, the true picture as far as 
education is concerned is that the Congress 
was a dedicated group working actively, in- 
tensely, and as the record shows effectively, 
to legislate in that vitally important area of 
American life—education. 

I know you people are well informed and 
know that you know what I have said is 
true. My only purpose in choosing this 
theme today is that there might be a little 
publicity go out from this meeting or you 
might remind others of the quantity and 
quality of educational legislation passed last 
year. Now let’s examine some of the specif- 
ics of just what this legislation tried to do 
and how it proposes to do it. 

First, by whatever name it may be called, 
let us refer to H.R. 6143, known as the 
Higher Education Facilities Act. It is 
truly a major piece of legislation that will 
help all institutions of higher education ex- 
pand their facilities both on the undergrad- 
uate and graduate level. Undergraduate 
schools are to be accorded grants of $690 
million over a 3-year period which must be 
matched to help build facilities such as class- 
rooms and research facilities. This has been 
appropriately called the “brick and mortar” 
act. I hope it is more than that and that 
it will stimulate the colleges themselves and 
even the alumni, like all of us here today, to 
impress upon the entire public the need 
for more private interest in this area of edu- 
cation. This bill provides that 22 percent 
of these particular funds go to aid public 
community colleges and technical institu- 
tions. This means that the local community 
will become more aware of the ever-growing 
responsibilities to provide college education 
at community level. 

Graduate education has not been ne- 
glected in this bill. In outright grants, $145 
million were authorized to help universities 
expand and extend existing graduate facili- 
ties and set up new graduate schools and co- 
operative graduate centers. One of the im- 
portant byproducts of this program will be 
to provide for the training of more and 
better college teachers and provide for more 
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professionals in the crucial sciences and pre- 
pare for the increase by expansion of one 
of our greatest national resources—intellec- 
tual creativity. 

H.R. 4955 is the second enactment in 1963 
which was of great importance as a followup 
of the old National Defense Education Act 
of 1958. It extended and expanded the old 
act. Not only was provision for the author- 
ization of student loans renewed, but it was 
increased so that more students can receive 
help to attend college. This expanded loan 
program will enable some 70,000 to 90,000 ad- 
ditional students to attend college each year 
under an expanded loan program. Graduate 
fellowships were expanded and increased. 
Certainly, this was a valuable piece of leg- 
islation. 

A third national education bill passed last 
year was the Vocational Education Act of 
1963, H.R. 8720. Before its passage there was 
little doubt that our country’s vocational ed- 
ucation was lagging far behind its potential. 
The purpose of vocational education is to 
prepare youngsters for actual jobs and thus 
assist in fulfilling national manpower needs. 
We like to think of higher education as some- 
thing almost universal today, but that is not 
really true. About 8 out of every 10 young 
people do not obtain a college education. 
Here was an area where Congress decided 
that by Federal aid it could do something 
down at the grassroots level to give educa- 
tion a real shot in the arm. The old program 
had been concentrated on agricultural train- 
ing. The new program will provide for new 
and different training needs; $1,031 million 
over a 5-year period was authorized to the 
States to help them prepare young people 
for actual existing and anticipated job op- 
portunities in a world which is increasingly 
automated and technical. This is a sort of 
legislation that will help with the high rate 
of dropouts and even enable students to earn 
wages, while at the same time go on with 
their schooling on the high school level. This 
was adapted to five demonstration or pilot 
areas in depressed regions of our country, 
mostly in Appalachia. 

Still another important piece of legisla- 
tion was the amendment to the Manpower 
Development and Training Act. Specifealiy 
these amendments will permit youths 16 
years of age and older, who may not be in 
school, who are inadequately prepared for 
employment, to partake in a program of 
testing and job counseling and guidance and 
look to future schooling to prepare them for 
some needed work. Also, contained in this 
bill is a literacy program for adults who may 
be unlettered or illiterate, to acquire this 
fundamental tool for work in our modern 
world. 

Another most important piece of legisla- 
tion was the enactment of the Health Pro- 
fessions Education Assistance Act, H.R. 12. 
What I think happened was that the Con- 
gress at long last took notice of this Nation’s 
growing lack of doctors and dentists and 
other professionals in the crucial health 
fields. The bill contained a construction aid 
provision so that medical schools can en- 
large their facilities and provide loans for 
students which, we hope, will attract more 
young people into these professions. It is a 
reasonable conclusion to predict from 12,000 
to 19,000 new persons will be attracted into 
these fields yearly. 

But, the Congress did not stop with these 
mentioned, but went even further and en- 
acted S. 1576, which might be said to be in 
the field of special education because it had 
to do with the training of the mentally re- 
tarded and other handicapped children. It 
was called the Mental Retardation Facilities 
Act and provided not only for facilities but 
for the training of more teachers and for 
study of the methods of educating physi- 
cally and mentally handicapped youngsters. 
It also provided for extensive research into 
this neglected phase of education. 
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Although strictly speaking, the Library 
Services Act, S. 2265, may not come directly 
under the heading of education legislation” 
the amendment in January 1964 to the old 
1956 Library Services Act was really a legis- 
lative act in the furtherance of general edu- 
cation. The reason for this is that this act 
will provide educational benefits to count- 
less numbers of people who can never go 
to colleges or universities and who will never 
be able to take advantage of the National 
Defense Education Act, or even of the 
Vocation Education Act, and who may 
not have enjoyed a high school education 
but nonetheless will have access to books 
and the knowledge contained in books. This 
bill will give the States aid on a match- 
ing basis to construct public library build- 
ings while the old 1956 act provided for 
benefits only to rural areas where there 
were antiquated library facilities or none at 
all. This new bill opens up the previously 
excluded urban areas to Federal aid to de- 
velop library facilities. The amounts of 
money authorized have been significantly 
upped. 

Finally Congress, in January of this year, 
did not overlook the extension of another 
very important source of Federal assistance 
which would have expired. I refer to Public 
Law 815 and Public Law 874, known as the 
impacted areas bill. Both of these were 
extended for 2 years, and continue the im- 
portant program of Federal assistance for 
the construction, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of schools that are crowded by the pres- 
ence of children of Federal personnel. 

The wealth of education legislation passed 
by the 88th Congress ranges far and wide 
over the broad spectrum of American educa- 
tional concerns. All the bills that were 
passed were patterned in direct response to 
actual and present demands for education by 
the people of our Nation. Yes, your Govern- 
ment did act on these topical education fields 
in 1963, but its task is by no means finished. 
The Federal Government must continue to 
play its legislative role in helping education 
in a complex society to fulfill the complex 
needs of our people, the Nation, and the 
world. 

Before I sit down I would hope to take 
a minute or two to point out a challenge 
which I think exists to all of us who are in- 
terested in the area of education. Perhaps 
it should be described as the educational 
problems of the future, but by whatever 
description, I mean the challenging problem 
contained within the demand to give a col- 
lege education to ever-increasing numbers 
of our young people. 

The single biggest economic and social fact 
in American life today is growth. Our popu- 
lation expands from 2.8 to 2.9 million people 
every year. How long it will go on and where 
it will end, nobody knows. To show how it 
has affected our university—in the 1930's 
the enrollment was well under 4,000. It was 
in the 4,000 range in the 1940's; today, it is 
21,800, with 15,000 on the Columbia campus. 

So whether it is due to the war babies 
of the 1940's, or to just the overall popula- 
tion explosion, each and every year there are 
ever-increasing thousands of high school 
graduates who want to receive college de- 
grees. Whatever the reason, it is a good 
thing these young people want a higher edu- 
cation because we are in a complex world and 
our international affairs have created a de- 
mand for thousands more young people edu- 
cated in literally hundreds of specialties not 
limited just to science and math. We are 
told the number of students seeking a col- 
lege education will nearly double in this 
decade. Faced with this challenge it seems 
time and I know it is necessary for every 
citizen to make up his mind that he is going 
to have to do a little more, and yes, this 
means pay a little more for education. But, 
it seems this support can come not from just 
one place but from four different but com- 
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plementary levels, which I will mention 
briefly at this time. 

1. Self help: This begins at home. The day 
when a local high school graduate can travel 
a few miles down the road and pay some 
nominal laboratory fee is gone. Also, the day 
is gone when a college education at the State 
university, except for the item of housing, 
costs no more than a high school education. 
The bidding by high school graduates for a 
chance to enroll in our colleges and univer- 
sities is too great for this sort of thing ever 
to happen again. The fact is students and 
their parents must be prepared to help 
shoulder increasing expenses of modern edu- 
cation knowing that the returns will be 
commensurate with this great sacrifice. 

2. A second source of help will be from the 
States. An interesting and yet not too well 
known fact is that the University of Mis- 
souri depends upon less than 50 percent of 
the total budget from State money. In 1962, 
only 44.4 percent of the university's budget 
was from the State of Missouri appropri- 
ations, But, individual States must con- 
tinue to share responsibilities for educating 
citizenry. Missouri presently has 650,000 
elementary students, 225,000 high school 
students, and 75,000 college students. This 
is our State's most outstanding resource and 
I am proud to say that my own Fourth Con- 
gressional District is one of the Nation’s bet- 
ter educated congressional districts with a 
median of 11.1 years of school for adults com- 
pared with the national median of 10.6 years. 

8. The third party in this four-way effort 
is, of course, the Federal Government and 
I don't think we need to dwell further on 
this effort because I don’t think there can be 
any question but that the Federal Govern- 
ment met its responsibilities in this area 
during the past year. The Higher Education 
Facilities Act of 1963, or the so-called brick 
and mortar bill, has been the object of the 
highest of praise by President Johnson when 
he described it as “the most significant edu- 
cation bill passed by Congress in the history 
of the Republic.” I think the 88th Congress 
can truthfully say it reversed the downward 
trend of Federal assistance which began in 
1952. Between 1952 and 1962 Federal help 
for elementary and secondary schools had 
dropped 25 percent and for higher education 
about 50 percent, but that was taken care of, 
I submit, rather effectively by the 88th 
Congress, 

4. Now this brings us then to the 4th leg 
of the table. Recapitulating: 1. Self-help. 
2. State help. 3. Federal help; and 4. Alum- 
ni help, and I refer to everyone in this room. 
Of course all of us belong to or are included 
within each of the first three segments of our 
society, that is, through tuition dollars we 
help pay the costs of educating our sons and 
daughters in colleges and universities; 
through our tax dollars we help both the 
State and Federal Governments. But, what I 
mentioned earlier, I must repeat, that the 
only way to meet this challenge for the huge 
but unpredictable numbers that will come 
to the campus gates for a university educa- 
tion, is that we will have to do a little more 
yes, pay a little more. 

I mentioned a moment ago that only 44.4 
percent of the university’s budget was from 
State of Missouri sources. That means 55.6 
percent must come from other sources, At 
the present time only 10 percent of this comes 
from gifts and endowment income. I don't 
believe it is a classified matter or to any de- 
gree confidential that the university receives 
approximately $4 million in contributions an- 
nually. But, my message today is that pri- 
vate gifts must be stimulated. Public money 
alone cannot meet the challenge in the 
future. By 1980, it is estimated our univer- 
sity will have an enrollment of 40,000. It will 
not have to wrestle with this student popula- 
tion alone but will be increasingly called 
upon for various research services not limited 
to the old type agricultural experiment sort. 
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I am saying that based on facts, it is my 
opinion we will all have to increase our ef- 
forts as alumni—as former students of a 
great institution of learning—to increase our 
efforts to support the school that gave us our 
education, helped mold our lives, and to a 
large extent, made us the men and women 
we are today. I am not saying alumni sup- 
port has been lacking in this country. It 
has been spontaneous and generous but it is 
no longer adequate. The problem has 
grown. The challenge has increased, And, 
in response, the support of alumni groups 
for their alma mater must grow propor- 
tionately. 

This means more than an occasional dona- 
tion or contribution to a fund or drive. To- 
day the challenge is too great for that and 
the stakes are too high. University educa- 
tion will need the continued study and pro- 
portionately growing support of each and 
every one of us, 

We are the product of the American edu- 
cational system. If we do not support that 
system what right have we to seek such help 
from others? How can we expect such con- 
tributions from others? 

Education is not merely an end in itself 
but a public investment—an investment in 
our citizens, our Nation, and the future of 
America. No one can make a better invest- 
ment for himself or his children, or his chil- 
dren’s children, than to insure the students 
of today, who will be the leaders of tomor- 
row, the opportunity to enjoy a brighter, 
happier, prosperous, and, we pray, peaceful 
future. 


Independence Day Celebration of Morocco 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the eighth anniversary of the in- 
dependence of the Kingdom of Morocco, 
and on this memorable occasion, we wish 
to send warm felicitations to His 
Majesty, King Hassan II; and His Ex- 
cellency, the Moroccan Ambassador to 
the United States, Ali Bengelloun. 

Strategically situated, with coastlines 
on both the Atlantic Ocean and Medi- 
terranean Sea, Morocco has played 
throughout the centuries an important 
role in world politics. The Arabs con- 
quered Spain and threatened Europe 
through Morocco in the eighth century. 
Both Spain and France considered this 
land of high mountains, fertile valleys, 
and arid steppes important enough to 
occupy. Even American forces in World 
War II found it the gateway to North 
Africa and Europe. Now independent, 
Morocco continues to be a nation of con- 
sequence, linking African affairs with 
those of Europe. Furthermore, its At- 
lantic coastline is considered as one of 
the boundaries of the Arab world, which 
stretches from the Atlantic to the Per- 
sian Gulf. 

Morocco, granted sovereignty by the 
Protectorate States in 1956, has steadily 
progressed with its development in the 
intervening 8 years. Because 70 per- 
cent of the 12 million people derive their 
living directly or indirectly from the 
soil, emphasis has been placed on agri- 
cultural projects. With the help of 
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American foreign aid, the Moroccan 
Government has combated insects, is 
building a large irrigation project in the 
northeast which will, by 1975, irrigate 
140,000 acres, and has trained many in 
agriculture, engineering, and industrial 
development. Because of severe 
droughts in 1960 and 1961 and the dev- 
astating earthquake in 1960, the United 
States has also provided surplus food- 
stuffs to a grateful people. Most of this 
wheat, though, is doled out, not as relief, 
but as wages. In a joint effort between 
our Government and Morocco, develop- 
ment projects are initiated to provide 
jobs for the unemployed, projects bene- 
ficial to the nation as well as to alleviate 
immediate hardships of the people. 
These laborers then receive, as salaries, 
cash from the Moroccan Government, 
and wheat from the United States, thus 
assuring them food as well as money to 
buy other necessary commodities. 

The Moroccan Government has also 
initiated a development scheme to pro- 
vide accommodations for the hundreds 
of thousands of tourists who are now 
discovering this exotic land. Morocco 
is rich in antiquities and picturesque 
scenery to satisfy all visitors. Fez, one 
of the traditional capitals, contains 
many structures of the Arab and Berber 
dynasties of old. Rabat, on the other 
hand, is modern, with skyscrapers and 
a European culture. For the photogra- 
pher, the Atlas Mountains afford ex- 
quisite shots, with its snowcapped tops 
and deep ravines, silhouetted against 
magnificent sunrises and sunsets. 

The land of Morocco also contains 
abundant minerals. For this reason, a 
new 3-year plan will be inaugurated this 
year, designed to process these natural 
resources for export and domestic con- 
sumption. One such project will be an 
industrial combine which will manufac- 
ture annually 400,000 tons of fertilizer, 
350,000 tons of iron-ore pellets, 25,000 
tons of sulphuric acid, and 2,700 tons of 
copper. 

Progress, then, is apparent every- 
where. Its rapidly expanding cities and 
towns, its industrial plants, its agri- 
cultural schemes, all denote a prosper- 
ous future for the Moroccan people. I 
am proud, therefore, to be able to extend 
my congratulations to the Moroccan 
Government and people on their eighth 
anniversary of independence. 


“I Shudder To Think What Our Country 
Would Have Done Without Our Reserves” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


= OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Friday evening a packed banquet hall at 
the Sheraton-Park heard an outstanding 
address by a great lady. Many of us in 
Congress were privileged to be present on 
this occasion. It was the annual mid- 
winter meeting of the Reserve Officers 
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Association of the United States. The 
occasion was the acceptance by Senator 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH, of the 1964 Min- 
uteman Award from that organization. 
Her address was forceful, stimulating, 
and highly interesting. It must be cata- 
loged as a significant contribution to the 
cause of an adequate defense supported 
by a strong Reserve program. 

Mrs. SmitH was formerly a lieutenant 
colonel in the Air Force Reserve. She 
knows the subject of Reserves intimately. 
Interestingly, her address dealt substan- 
tially with congressional service in the 


- Reserves and her treatment of this sub- . 


ject is lucid, helpful, and encouraging. 
Particularly do I invite attention to this 
fine address of those who have questioned 
the Reserve programs or who would, in 
other ways, weaken the defenses of the 
Nation. Mrs. SmirnH’s able statement 
makes sense and is a recognition of pa- 
triotism in those who serve in uniform 
whether as a Regular or a Reservist. 
The address follows: 


“I SHUDDER To THINK WHAT OUR COUNTRY 
Wovutp Have Done WrrHovur OUR 
RESERVES” 


(Address by the Honorable MARGARET CHASE 
SmirH, U.S. Senator) 


Major General Frank, officers and members 
of ROA, distinguished guests, my col- 
leagues in the House and Senate, and friends, 
I am highly honored by the Minute Man 
Award. I accept it with great pride and 
deep sincerity. I shall always treasure it, 
just as I have treasured my association 
with the Reserve and my legislative and ad- 
ministrative efforts on the Reserve. 

I am particularly happy to have the 
presentation made by my good friend, RALPH 
YARBOROUGH, the distinguished Senator from 
Texas, a reservist himself. RALPH, I deeply 
appreciate your kindness. 

President Lyndon Baines Johnson has had 
a distinguished Reserve career. He was dec- 
orated in World War II as a Naval Reserve 
officer for heroism with the Silver Star. 

And let me be even more specific. All 
during his service on Capitol Hill—in the 
House, in the Senate, as Senate majority 
leader, as chairman of the Senate Pre- 
paredness Investigating Subcommittee, and 
as the Vice President—he remained in the 
Naval Reserve proudly and never with any 
shame or embarrassment. 

His predecessor, President John F. Ken- 
nedy, was a Naval Reserve officer all 
during the time that he served in the House 
and the Senate—and he, too, was proud of his 
Naval Reserve status which he retained 
during his congressional service. 

And I would be remiss if I did not mention 
the third Democratic President, Harry S. 
Truman, who proudly retained his status 
as a colonel in the Army Reserve all during 
the time that he was on Capitol Hill, both 
as a Member of the Senate and as the Vice 
President. 

I was particularly proud of Harry S. Tru- 
man, who, in his delightfully and character- 
istically frank manner, last year in no un- 
certain terms expressed his disgust with 
those who contended there was a conflict of 
interest in a Member of Congress being in 
the Reserve. What a refreshing contrast he 
was to those of faintheartedness when the 
heat was on. 

Now I don’t want to make this praise one- 
sided, and leave the Republicans out. I 
point with pride to the fact that Richard M. 
Nixon proudly retained his officer status in 
the Naval Reserve all during the time he 
served on Capitol Hill as a Member of the 
House, of the Senate, and as the Vice Presi- 
dent. 
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Further, the Republican vice-presidential 
nominee in 1960—Henry Cabot Lodge— 
proudly retained his officer status in the 
Army Reserve all during the time that he 
served on Capitol Hill as a Member of the 
Senate. 

In fact, Henry Cabot Lodge personified the 
spirit of Members of Congress when he re- 
signed from the Senate during World War 
II—gave up his Senate seat—to go on active 
duty for war service. There were several 
others like Jimmy Van Zandt and Al Vree- 
land who did likewise. 

Members of the Congress who are also 

active reservists are making a major con- 
tribution to national security. Their at- 
tendance at drills furnishes a daily testi- 
monial, and inspiration, to the whole Re- 
serve program and is a contributor to the 
substantial prestige the Reserve Forces have 
earned, not only in the military establish- 
ment, but throughout the national commu- 
nity. ROA has given significant support to 
the programs. 
I also should like to compliment your 
association upon its vision in planning for 
development in the Nation's Capital of your 
Minute Man Memorial Building. This mag- 
nificent undertaking assumes a broader sig- 
nificance because it is to be built with your 
members’ contributions, given voluntarily, 
by those who understand this vital military 
tradition and its value to posterity. 

In a democratic republic, the people need 
to be continually reminded of the value of 
their freedoms, and of their obligations to 
serve this freedom. ROA members justly 
take pride in the fact that, as true volun- 
teers in what must be our eternal vigilance, 
you again are leading the way to establish- 
ment of a great and living national shrine 
for a vital national commitment through 
the historic military tradition of the United 
States. 

I am deeply concerned with the trend of 
derogation of the military. As in any group, 
there are dangerous men and bad actors 
among the military. But as in most groups, 
they are very much in the minority. I have 
had my personal experiences with some of 
them. I know how ruthless they can be. I 
know how they can conduct campaigns of 
vilification—how they can make pious de- 
nials before congressional committees—and 
a few years later, after it is too late, how the 
commentator-columnists to whom they have 
fed their vilification and prodded to echo 
that vilification, belatedly realize and confess 
privately that they have been used and then 
apologize to those who have been vilified. 

I know that there are militarists who 
dangerously advocate reckless warfare. I 
know that there have been militarists who 
defy law and order. I know that there are 
militarists who charge our Presidents with 
being traitors selling our country out to the 
Communists. 

I know that there are these dangers and 
evils among some militarists—but they are 
very, very rare indeed—and seldom do such 
irresponsible militarists rise to any position 
of any great authority. They are so rare that 
never has militarism presented a danger of 
dictatorship to our country or even the 
slightest risk of a military takeover and the 
usurpation of our traditional civilian control 
of the military. 

I know that there is a strong military-in- 
dustrial complex—the kind that President 
Eisenhower warned against in his closing 
days as President. I know that we have to 
guard against that complex getting too 
strong in its pressures on both the execu- 
tive branch and the legislative branch of 
our Federal Government. 

But I also know that the military-indus- 
trial complex has not reached proportions be- 
yond the control of the public—and 
especially an aroused public opinion express- 
ing itself at the polls. I know that this 
military-industrial complex will never con- 
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trol the executive branch or the legislative 
branch regardless of how many retired 
generals and admirals work for defense con- 
tractors—and regardless of how many mem- 
bers of Congress are in the Reserve. 

It has become quite the vogue of some to 
have two favorite whipping boys—the mili- 
tary and the Congress. These detractors are 
by no means limited to the press. They are 
to be found not too infrequently in the 
Pentagon among the smart young men who 
have never experienced war responsibilities. 

Some of these smart young men have come 
to regard and treat admirals and generals as 
though ‘are errand boys to be seen but 
not heard. The higher the rank the more 
the delight in the derogation and humilia- 
tion that is heaped upon the very men who 
led the forces that saved our country in war 
time, while some of their smart young de- 
tractors were growing up back in the safe 
confines of this country that bombs did not 
touch—or even before some of these smart 
young detractors were ever born. 

Now Congress has long been the traditional 
whipping boy—but in the acquisition of a 
companion whipping boy in the military—a 
very juicy and special target has been 
gained—the citizen-soldier in the Congress. 
I won't belabor a defense of the reservists 
in the Congress for they are fully capable of 
taking care of themselves. And if they can’t 
take care of themselves—if they are improp- 
erly in the Reserve—if they are taking undue 
and unethical advantage of being in the 
Reserve—then the electorate will take care 
of them at the polls. 

What does disturb me is the broader pic- 
ture of the trend of derogation of the Re- 
serve—of the citizen-soldier—the minute- 
man, if you please. It is somewhat like the 
days prior to World War II when many people 
ridiculed reservists on 2-weeks training duty 
as playing war; when contemporaries of 
active and conscientious reservists laughed 
at the reservists and derided them. 

I shudder to think what would have hap- 
pened to our country had the pre-World 
War II reservists been so faint-hearted and 
so thin-skinned that such derogation would 
have caused them to leave the Reserve. 
Thank God, they had the fortitude and 
patience to stick to their Reserve guns and 
not give in. 

I shudder to think what our country 
would have done without our Reserves to 
call up in the Berlin crisis—for history's 
first use of the Reserves for cold war pur- 
poses—for a show of force and determina- 
tion to get the message loud and clear to 
Khrushchev. I am certain that he would 
never have backed down on his Berlin threat 
had it not been for the callup of our Re- 
serves. 

I shudder to think what our country 
would have done without our Reserves in 
the Cuban crisis and the nuclear confron- 
tation in which Khrushchey backed down. 
For example, what would our Air Forces 
have done without the magnificently imme- 
diate response of the Air Force Reserve? 

Yes, the detractors of the Reserve—those 
who say there is no need for a Reserve— 
those who would make errand boys out of 
our top military men—can attack the mili- 
tary and the Reserve all they want to—but I 
don’t think the American people can be 
fooled as to the importance of our military 
Reserve. 

Yet, we must face up to facts and to real- 
ism. At the years go by after a war and after 
a threat to our national security, there is 
the tendency of those who have not known 
war or who have made so little sacrifice 
in war or been so little inconvenienced by 
war, if at all—to forget the need of the mili- 
tary and the Reserve—or to regard them as 
an unnecessary cost in time of peace and 
to be ridiculed. 

Therein is a mission for your organization 
and for each of your members individually. 
Therein is a minuteman mission for each of 
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you—to protect your country’s national se- 
curity through constant education and re- 
minder of the civilian population of the im- 
portance of military strength, and particu- 
larly that strength embodied in the Reserve. 

We must always maintain civilian control 
of the military. We must always figh 
against military arrogance—and no one 
knows more about military arrogance than 
I do—and I don’t believe that anyone has 
fought and stood up to military arrogance 
more than I have. 

But equally we must fight against civilian 
arrogance that seeks to so cynically derogate 
and humiliate military leaders who not only 
have risked their lives for their country but 
whose intelligence and judgment is at least 
the equal of those arrogant smart young 
men, who derogate them, and whose expe- 
rience is far superior to these young men. 

For if we do not fight such civillan arro- 
gance as much as military arrogance, then so 
surely Our military leadership and establish- 
ment will degenerate into that of second- 
class yes men“ who never have a thought 
of their own—or if they do, don’t dare speak 
it for fear of repercussions—just as was the 
case in the fear-paralyzed U.S. Senate in the 
early fifties. 

No one has more caustically crossed swords 
with the military than I have—and no one 
has felt the whiplash of the retaliation of 
the military more than I have. But in that 
open controversy with the military, I have 
gained—rather than lost—respect for our 
military leaders in uniform—at least for 
those who speak their minds themselves and 
openly instead of hiding behind the cloak 
of commentator-columnists—and I gladly 
rise to their defense, not so much for them 
personally, as for their crucial importance 
to the national security of our country. 

God bless them. 


The Mounting Scandal of Urban Renewal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN DOWDY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, following 
the publication in the March issue of 
Reader’s Digest of an article by me point- 
ing out abuses in the administration of 
the urban renewal program, I have re- 
ceived a large volume of mail from all 
parts of the United States revealing ad- 
ditional abuses of the rights of people, 
similar in nature to those mentioned in 
the article. 

Further, a news item in today’s paper 
states that the head of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, in testifying 
about urban renewal before a Senate 
committee, referred to the “digestibility” 
of this “disruptive and dramatic” pro- 
gram; and one of the committee mem- 
bers expressed the hope that the “ruth- 
lessness of some planners and local ur- 
ban renewal groups” can be restrained. 

Because of the widespread interest in 
this issue, I place the Reader’s Digest 
article in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks: 

THE MOUNTING SCANDAL OF URBAN RENEWAL 
(By JohN Dowpy, U.S. Representative, of 
Texas) 

(Norx.— Representative JOHN Dowpy, 
Democrat, of Texas, has been studying urban 
problems—including redevelopment—for 10 
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years. And this past year, as chairman of 
Subcommittee No. 4 of the House Committee 
on the District of Columbia, he has been in- 
vestigating Washington, D.C.’s own urban- 
renewal He has also conducted in- 
dependent surveys of the program as it op- 
erates in other cities.) 

Before you vote to accept Federal aid to 
improve your city, consider the extravagance, | 
favoritism, and misuse of power that have 
attended urban renewal elsewhere in the 
Nation. 

More than a decade ago Congress created 
our Federal urban-redevelopment program, 
which pl the U.S. Government to pay 
two-thirds of the net project cost of buying 
up and clearing slums and rundown business 
areas, then building anew. Under the pro- 
gram more than 1,300 renewal projects have 
been started in 679 cities. 

Many big projects have been carried out 
competently, but in a shockingly large num- 
ber, costs have skyrocketed. Charges of 
graft, favoritism, waste, arbitrary and illegal 
use of power have risen toa roar. Two con- 
gressional committees are investigating. And 
there is plenty to investigate as the program 
continues to grow. The U.S. Housing and 
Home Finance Agency (HHFA), having swal- 
lowed up $4 billion already, is asking Con- 
gress this year for authority to spend $3 
billion more for urban renewal. 

The handling of Erieview project No. 1 
in Cleveland touched off much of the furor 
and shows the proportions of the mess. 
When this 96-acre project was proposed, al- 
most everybody in Cleveland found it appeal- 
ing. The project would, it was argued, pro- 
vide an immense number of jobs, eradicate 
slums, diminish crime, straighten out traffic, 
renew Cleveland's famous old Euclid Avenue 
business section, and add new buildings and 
enterprises to the tax rolls—mostly at the 
expense of the American taxpayer. 

By law, the HHFA in Washington would 
pay planning costs. After the old buildings 
had been bought up and razed, after the 
land had been regraded and new services in- 
stalled, Cleveland could sell or lease the 
cleared tract to a private redeveloper of its 
own choice. Such a sale would inevitably be 
at far less than the cost of buying and clear- 
ing the condemned area—but the HHFA 
would absorb the lion’s share of the result- 
ing loss. It would even pay for relocating 
displaced families. With an offer like that— 
a standing offer to any city under the urban- 
renewal law—how could Cleveland lose? 

There was, however, one hitch. Urban- 
renewal regulations state that Federal aid in 
demolition jobs can be given only to areas 
containing structures not worth saving. 
Most of the 118 buildings in the Erieview 
area had been judged sound by Cleveland 
housing inspectors. Some were new. So 
how could the project be made eligible for 
$33 million in Federal aid? Cleve- 
land officials hoped they had an answer. 
According to testimony before the House 
District of Columbia Subcommittee of which 
I am chairman, they arbitrarily reclassified 
84 of the 118 buildings as substandard“ 
including 3 valued at $900,000, $840,000, 
and $660,000. 

Then, in the autumn of 1960, a party of 
Government employees from the regional Ur- 
ban Renewal Agency office in Chicago briefly 
toured the Erieview project site. According 
to a later report by Congress official watch- 
dog, the General Accounting Office, they did 
not look inside any of the buildings, but 
when they left they had endorsed the city’s 
reclassifications and thereby sealed the doom 
of 105 buildings worth $26 million. 

Property owners were stunned. How could 
buildings previously certified as sound sud- 
denly be branded hazardous? For example, 
as the GAO report shows, Cleveland housing 
inspectors had found only minor violations 
of the city code in an eight-story masonry 
building valued at $660,000—principally, cer- 
tain doors lacked self-closing devices and 
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the cellar needed to be cleaned up. But at 
once, before the owner could act, the prop- 
erty was classified “substandard” and sched- 
uled for acquisition and demolition. A 
sound 12-year-old, one-story brick-and- 
block building valued at $80,000 and having 
only a few minor violations (for example, in 
“the pointing of the chimney and the vent- 
ing of the toilets”) met the same fate. 
Many such rulings were made. 

One of the property owners, Mrs. Teresa 
Grisanti, went to court. She said her doomed 
building was sound (a local housing inspec- 
tor had said so just 2 months earlier); her 
lawyer stated that the claim that the “area 
was blighted, deteriorated, or deteriorating 
is contrary to fact, arbitrary, capricious, and 
constitutes a gross abuse of discretion.” He 
further asked in what way her building was 
detrimental to the public health, welfare, or 
safety of the area. The city's lawyer ob- 
jected to this question, and the objection was 
sustained by the judge, who ruled that since 
the city council had approved the Erieview 
plan there was nothing he could do. The 
Ohio Supreme Court found “no debatable 
constitutional question” and refused to hear 
the appeal. . 

It was as a result of the Cleveland uproar 
that Congress sent the General Accounting 
Office to check for waste in the $33 million 
of Federal grants and loans already poured 
into the city. The GAO report was devastat- 
ing: “Our review shows that only 24 build- 
ings in the project were substandard because 
of building deficiencies which could not be 
corrected through normal maintenance, The 
URA's criteria are so vague that a city may 
designate any of its buildings for demolition, 
even though far less costly methods may ac- 
complish the objectives of urban-renewal 
legislation.” 

The pattern was a familiar one to our sub- 
committee, which for 9 months had been in- 
vestigating the local urban-renewal program 
in Washington, D.C. This is the largest such 
program in the country—under it, 60 percent 
of the city is scheduled for long-range re- 
development. One slice of this vast venture 
is the $20 million Columbia Plaza project. 
Consider this story as it unfolded in our sub- 
committee's official findings: 

By January 1959, the contracting firm of 
Antonelli & Gould had bought more than 
half of a valuable 9-acre tract of down- 
town Washington property near the State 
Department, intending to develop it with 
private funds. Old residential and business 
structures were demolished; plans were 
drawn for a diplomatic city, combining 
much-needed chancery offices with residen- 
tial apartment dwellings. But, meanwhile, 
the District of Columbia Redevelopment 
Land Agency (RLA) had other ideas. Work- 
ing backstage with the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission, the RLA produced an 
agreement that the area should not be pri- 
vately developed. All appeals were ignored. 

Instead, the RLA had selected another 
group of redevelopers, the Columbia Plaza 
Corp. Faced with having its land condemned 
(by then it owned 90 percent of the area), 
Antonelli & Gould sold out. Then, the mo- 
ment the Columbia Plaza Corp. took over 
in November 1961, the RLA applied for and 
received a $6 million Federal loan and grant— 
your tax dollars and mine—for the execu- 
tion of what private industry had long been 
willing to do without Federal subsidy. 

This deal brazenly ignored the law’s re- 
quirements as to what kind of property can 
be taken over by urban renewal. When our 
subcommittee challenged the RLA to justify 
its actions, five men gave contradictory tes- 
timony. For example: The RLA appraiser 
had said the property contained 68 build- 
ings. But a subcommittee investigator pro- 
duced dated aerial photos showing that 15 
percent of the buildings had already been 
razed on the day th: RLA appraiser claimed 
to have examined them. Somebody obvious- 
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ly was not telling the truth, so we turned 
the case over to the Justice Department for 
prosecution. 

Urban renewal abuses in Washington and 
Cleveland raise questions that touch on 
countless projects throughout the Nation. 

1. The program is prodigal in its spending 
of Federal taxpayers’ money. As in Cleve- 
land, if a city council votes to go ahead with 
a renewal plan, URA puts up additional 
money to buy and clear the property, grade 
the land, and install services. Then the city 
sells or leases the prepared tract to a pri- 
vate redeveloper, usually without competitive 
bids and almost always at a loss. The URA 
makes the city an outright grant of two- 
thirds of the loss (three-fourths, if the 
city is small). 

The city is supposed to pay the other 
third, but rarely pays in cash. URA credits 
it with the cost of schools, streets, sewers, 
and other work linked with the project. Of- 
ten the link is remote. New York City, for 
example, was allowed a credit of $2,718,908 
for a plaza at the Lincoln Center for the Per- 
forming Arts. Perth Amboy, N.J., was given 
credit for a facility it planned to build later. 
The GAO reports are full of such cases. 

2. The program operates like Robin Hood 
in reverse. It approves the taking of prop- 
erty by police power from ordinary citizens 
and selling it by advance arrangement to 
other, often wealthy, private citizens at prices 
frequently as low as 30 percent of acquisition 
cost. That 70-percent writedown constitutes 
a huge subsidy which robs taxpayers every- 
where for the benefit of chosen redevelopers. 

For example: In Washington, D.C., accord- 
ing to Senator Jonn WILLIAMs, Republican, 
of Delaware, the city’s redevelopment agency 
paid the D.C. Transit System, of which O. 
Roy Chalk is president, $1,266,605 for some 
property, then later leased it back to his 
Chalk House West, Inc., for 99 years at a 
bargain rental of $43,221 a year. 

Some of these deals extend subsidized 
housing to middle-income families and so 
widen the scope of the welfare state. When 
it was begun 15 years ago, Washington's slow 
moving $100 million Southwest Urban Re- 
newal Area B project was supposed to provide 
housing at $17 per room per month. Instead, 
as Representative JOHN KYL, Republican, of 
Iowa, says, The area is full of super-duper 
glass apartments which rent for $175 per 
month and up, unfurnished.” 

3. It forces poor but independent home- 
owners into subsidized public housing. A 
well-known Washington judge, E. Barrett 
Prettyman, spoke eloquently of the people in 
a well-kept area doomed because it failed 
to meet modern standards. “What if its 
owners and occupants like it that way?” he 
asked. “Suppose they are old fashioned and 
prefer single-family dwellings; suppose they 
like small flower gardens, believe that a plot 
of ground is the place to rear children? Or 
suppose these people can't afford to own more 
modern homes? The poor, the slow, the old, 
the small in ambition have no less right to 
property than the quick, the young, the 
aggressive. Are such questions to be decided 
by the Government?” 

Urban renewal in practice seems to dis- 
Place, most often, poor Negroes. Declared 
Representative WILLIAM B. WNALL, Repub- 
lican, of New Jersey, The pattern in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in this regard follows the 
national pattern, so much so that urban re- 
newal has come to mean ‘Negro removal’ in 
the minds of those it was intended to help.” 

Adds the Most Reverend Patrick A. O'Boyle, 
Catholic archbishop of Washington: “We 
gain nothing by tearing down slum housing 
if we force the residents to create new slums 
elsewhere by overcrowding.” 

In Alexandria, Va., the Durant Civic Asso- 
ciation is struggling desperately to prevent 
destruction of a neighborhood of neat, clean, 
older houses, owned and well kept by thrifty 
Negroes whose families have lived there for 
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as long as 100 years. Where can our people 
buy equal housing with the money they will 
get?” asks A. Melvin Miller, the attorney 
leading the fight. 

4, Urban renewal ruins thousands of small 
business enterprises, many of which could 
survive and even flourish under programs to 
rehabilitate rather than raze their areas. 
Many concerns lease their premises; when 
urban renewal uproots them, the owners of 
the buildings receive fair market value for 
the property, but the renters get nothing for 
the worth of their going businesses (which 
includes goodwill, customers, etc.) 

Moving to new neighborhoods where they 
are not known often means tragedy and 
heartbreak, especially for older merchants. A 
study by Brown University showed that 40 
percent of the shops uprooted in the Provi- 
dence, R.I., urban-renewal program had to 
go out of business. By 1970, it has been es- 
timated, more than 200,000 small businesses 
will have been closed by urban renewal—a 
catastrophe largely overlooked in rosy de- 
scriptions of these programs. 

5. The program encourages landgrabbing 
and hasty starts on ill-conceived projects, 
often followed by long periods of stagnation. 
About 20 percent of all projects are aban- 
doned. Seventy percent of all land seized 
so far has not yet been put to the use desig- 
nated. 

Boston, for instance, now has 19 urban- 
renewal projects involving $227,960,000. 
When the books of the Boston Redevelop- 
ment Authority were examined by State Au- 
ditor Thomas J. Buckley, he reported: “The 
principal result of BRA operations has been 
the creation of numerous parking lots on 
valuable lands, which have been rented to 
private operators at a fraction of their value. 
Land owned by BRA is not subject to real 
estate taxes, and therefore the delay in con- 
struction has cost the city thousands of dol- 
lars in tax revenues.” 

During the period of Buckley's audit (late 
1957 to early 1963), approximately $1,675,000 
was paid to various contractors for main- 
tenance and major repairs to property 
scheduled for demolition. Buckley was un- 
able to find a single case in which this work 
was done under contract resulting from 
competitive bidding. 

6. Urban renewal programs often enrich 
slum owners. A slum landlord can split 
single apartments in two and then, because 
of crowding aggravated by demolitions else- 
where, charge huge rents. Finally he sells 
out to urban renewal, and since slums pay 
high returns per square foot of space, he 
receives a handsome price. He takes his 
bonanza, pays a 25-percent capital gains tax, 
buys another slum, and waits for urban 
renewal to buy him out again—ad nauseam. 

7. The HHFA in Washington—given re- 
markably broad discretionary powers—runs 
the urban renewal show. Once a city council 
applies for and receives Federal aid on a 
project, it must subordinate itself to Fed- 
eral laws and regulations, under the threat 
of forfeiture of Federal funds. Worse, com- 
munities with their own master plans for 
private building suddenly find the plans 
within the renewal area frozen for the life 
of the Federal project—sometimes for as long 
as 40 years, 

Once a program is started, no one is free 
from condemnation on whim. If but one 
small structure in a block of five buildings 
can be declared substandard, all houses or 
businesses in that block can be condemned 
for urban renewal. Thus, local initiative 
to improve property is throttled, and blight 
is accelerated by the very law designed to 
cure it. 

8. Community development programs may 
be used for the extension of political power 
by whichever party is in the saddle. The 


+See “Bulldozers at Your Door,” “The 
Reader's Digest,” September 1963. 
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United States Chamber of Commerce cites 
two recent instances in which the admin- 
istration asked 2,400 city mayors to use their 
influence for passage of legislation. One was 
a foreign aid bill, the other the plan to set 
up a new Department of Urban Affairs and 
Housing. “If this political alliance between 
the cities and the Federal Government were 
to become fully effective,” the chamber 
warns, “the national two-party system would 
almost certainly be impaired, and the effec- 
tiveness of local voluntary organizations 
would deteriorate.” 

These are a few of the major complaints 
against federally subsidized urban renewal. 
Flaws in its operation have become so ob- 
vious that even the lure of “something for 
nothing” is losing its charm. In some cities, 
such as Los Angeles and Richmond, Va., city 
councils have rejected projects after vigorous 
civic protests. In others, such as Dallas 
and Lincoln, Nebr., voters have turned down 
Federal aid by 2-to-1 margins. 

S. Howard Evans, principal architect of the 
highly effective community development pro- 
gram of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, says, The responsibility for redevel- 
oping and revitalizing a city belongs to the 
people of that city, and to nobody else. Re- 
development is essential, but it must be an 
orderly self-help program, not a gigantic 
blitzkrieg. Genuine new life for a city can 
Only be generated from within. It cannot be 
granted from above, or imposed from the out- 
side by drastic action which destroys the 
very civic values it must have to succeed. 
People in cities all over America are rediscov- 
ing the classic truth that ‘free Federal 
money’ costs far too much.” 

Congress must now take a full, hard look 
at the entire Federal urban renewal program, 
which, to date, has fallen far short of its 
goals. It must insure that adequate hous- 
ing is made available to families displaced 
by urban renewal—one of the major points 
President Lyndon B. Johnson made clear in 
calling for a “revised” program. We must end 
the waste, favoritism, and arbitrary use of 
power that helps the greedy and hurts the 
needy. These are the minimum steps that 
must be taken before a new “crash” effort in 
urban renewal is allowed to send still more 
billions down the slippery political sluice- 
ways. 


The 202d and 203d Atlas Launches 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 25, 1964, a satellite employing 
a U.S. Air Force Atlas/Agena combina- 
tion was launched from Point Arguello 
in California. About 1 hour later, the 
Air Force successfully launched another 
Atlas from Cape Kennedy in Florida. 

A newspaper headline recording these 
events might have said, “Ho-Hum—Two 
More Atlas Launches,” as in fact a news- 
paper in Santa Maria, Calif., did in re- 
cording a similar Atlas ICBM launch 
many months ago. 

Aside from the fact that these two 
launches marked the seventh time that 
an Atlas missile had been launched from 
both the east and west coasts on the same 
day, they were in fact rather routine 
flights, but not ones we should take for 
granted. These particular launches were 
the 202d and 203d Atlas flights and I call 
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your attention to them because of their 
deep significance to the Nation’s defense 
and space exploration programs, and to 
the economical well-being of a sizable 
segment of our Nation’s population. 

I am proud of the fact that the Atlas 
which was developed by the U.S. Air 
Force and which is being used in space 
applications by both that service and by 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration is manufactured by General 
Dynamics/Astronautics in San Diego, 
Calif. I am also proud of the fact that 
Atlas, originally a weapon system con- 
ceived and developed under the great- 
est pressure in order to add to the effec- 
tiveness of the Nation’s deterrent capac- 
ity, has proved itself a most vital ma- 
chine, so capable and so reliable that it 
has been designated to carry the brunt 
of the Nation’s space exploration ven- 
tures for years to come. 

Atlas has more scheduled launches 
during the 1960’s than ever before for 
missions of the Air Force Systems Com- 
mand and NASA, a demand so great that 
a new standardized Atlas space launch 
vehicle called SLV-3 or Atlas-3 has been 
designed. This standardized vehicle will 
produce lower long-term costs while in- 
creasing flexibility and flight reliability. 
Development of this standardized vehicle 
is an excellent example of how existing 
space systems can be improved to satis- 
fy new requirements. Improvement of a 
flight-proven system such as Atlas is in- 
herently more efficient and economical 
than designing new vehicles for new mis- 
sions. Research and development costs 
are already expended and Atlas has cer- 
tainly proven its reliability. 

During 1964, Atlas will be used as the 
launch vehicle for a wide variety of the 
Nation’s deep space and earth-orbiting 
flights. These will include launches of 
Ranger vehicles to the Moon, Mariner 
vehicles to the vicinity of Mars, Project 
Fire, atmospheric reentry test vehicles 
for the manned Apollo program, an ec- 
centric orbiting Earth satellite for geo- 
physical observations and launches of 
the Centaur orbiting high energy space 
system which is also built in San Diego. 

The Centaur spacecraft, developed at 
the same facility which produces the At- 
las, proved the feasibility of liquid hy- 
drogen as a rocket propellant in its high- 
ly successful flight last November, and it 
is the U.S. universal orbiting high ener- 
gy space system suitable for peaceful 
NASA missions or potential future DOD 
applications. The Centaur is readily 
adaptable for uses on NASA and DOD 
developed boosters as well as the Atlas. 

Research now in progress can insure 
the technological growth of the Centaur 
necessary to retain U.S. leadership in 
space for many years to come. 

What does all this mean as far as the 
significance of Atlas to the Nation is 
concerned? First of all, the Air Force 
deserves our highest commendation for 
the courage it took to develop the coun- 
try’s first ICBM. The fundamental con- 
cepts of the Atlas missile were considered 
quite daring during its original develop- 
ment phase. Many eminent scientists 
and engineers were frankly and openly 
skeptical about its chances of success. 
But it worked, and the Air Force officers 
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as well as industry’s representatives who 
had the courage to develop it initially 
deserve a great deal of credit which in 
most cases has so far been denied them. 
Their foresight gave us an ICBM which 
added its strength to the Nation’s deter- 
rent profile in a far shorter period of 
time than is usually necessary to bring 
a new weapon system into being. 

The task of creating this new weapon 
system, and the task of constructing its 
operational bases; both of which were 
handled by the Air Force and General 
Dynamics Astronautics, represent a.tri- 
umph of American teamwork. : 

You may not remember that the first 
Atlas flew in June 1957; that the first 
Strategic Air Command operational At- 
las flight took place in September 1959; 
and that the first Project Mercury 
manned orbital flight was in 1962. You 
may not remember that Atlas was the 
first missile to hurl itself into orbit in 
December 1958, broadcasting President 
Eisenhower’s Christmas greeting from 
special communication equipment in its 
nose cone. You may not remember that 
Atlas placed the first American payload 
on its path to the moon in April 1962, 
or that Atlas still holds a world’s record 
for distance for a ballistic missile, well 


over 9,000 miles, and that this record was 


set in July. 1961. 

What you probably do remember is 
that Atlas successfully launched the four 
U.S.-manned Mercury orbital vehicles. 
You may also be aware of the fact that 
the Atlas base activation program was 
not quite finished when the Cuban crisis 
came about in the fall of 1962, but that 
Air Force/industry teamwork was again 
brought into play to produce operational 
readiness for a significant number of At- 
las launch facilities ahead of time to add 
significant weight to the country’s firm 
stand in the face of Russian threats. 

This was another example of Atlas 
coming through, doing its job quietly but 
extremely effectively. 

Atlas has served the Nation as a good 
soldier, both as a defensive weapon and 
as a space vehicle. 

During the early phases of the Mer- 
cury program, the seven astronauts vis- 
ited the Atlas plant in San Diego. Ata 
meeting with astronautics employees, As- 
tronaut Gus Grissom admonished those 
present to “Do good work.” The fact 
that these highly motivated and highly 
skilled individuals have done good work 
is apparent—the role of the Atlas ICBM 
has expanded far beyond its original 
concept; the company, working in con- 
cert with NASA, has developed the Cen- 
taur vehicle; new ways of further im- 
proving the Atlas are being used at the 
present time to make the proved vehicle 
even more efficient, for instance: 

Studies indicate that an Atlas using 
30 percent by weight fluorine-oxygen 
mixture called flox could achieve an 88- 
percent increase in payload for 100-nau- 
tical-mile-high orbits, and a 65-percent 
payload increase for certain other com- 
binations. Studies like this, which 
could result in improved performances 
and decreased cost, prove that compa- 
nies like the one which developed the At- 
las are truly a national resource, bring- 
ing together creative thinking and sound 
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management which are essential ingre- 
dients in the successful pursuit of our 
space efforts. 

There are people who claim that the 
Atlas missile is being made obsolete by 
other newer vehicles, but this is obviously 
not true. Some of the earlier Atlas op- 
erational launch facilities may well be 
phased out in the relatively near future, 
but these are the ones which were con- 
structed very early in the Atlas opera- 
tional program with the single aim of 
providing the Air Force with functional 
ICBM’s at the earliest possible date 
time being the principle consideration. 

‘Those launch facilities are very poorly 
protected from potential enemy attack, 
and it makes real sense to maintain only 
those launch facilities which afford the 
greatest amount of protection and are, 
therefore, the most economical—when 
the total missile force is sufficient to 
deter attack. 

But even as the early Atlas launch 
pads are phased out, new applications 
for the versatile Atlas are being devel- 
oped, new projects are being designated 
for Centaur. 

Looking forward to continuation of 
these highly successful and valuable pro- 
grams, it seems appropriate on the oc- 
casion of the 203d Atlas launch to pause 
and single out those individuals, com- 
panies, and branches of the military 
service which have been responsible for 
this accomplishment. 

Based on the record, this same Air 
Force-industry team is capable of solving 
the increasingly complex systems devel- 
opment problems that face us in the 
future, in space, so that some day this 
team may be responsible for another 
routine headline which says ‘““Ho-Hum— 
Another Manned Space Vehicle Left Its 
Launch Pad Today.” 


Speech of Congressman Barry, of New 
York, on “What’s New in the Federal 
Civil Service?” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
Congressman RoserT R. Barry, Republi- 
can, of New York, was the speaker at the 
technical meeting of the Federal Ac- 
countants Association of New York City 
held on February 14, 1964. Mr. Barry de- 
livered a most informative, interesting, 
‘and inspiring presentation entitled 
Kahaki New in the Federal Civil Serv- 

ce ” 

This very informative speech covers a 
variety of subjects currently of tremen- 
dous interest to Federal employees, in- 
cluding beneficial legislation, automation 
in the Federal service, the employee 
union movement, the current austerity 
program affecting the number of Federal 
employees, and many other items of in- 
terest to the Federal employee. 
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Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include Congressman 
Barry's speech: 


WHAT'S New IN THE FEDERAL CIVIL SERVICE? 


Public administrators are fond of empha- 
sizing the three essential elements in admin- 
istration—men, money, and materials. Ar- 
guments as to which of these is most im- 
portant are rather futile in view of the fact 
all three are indispensable. No programs 
are administered without financial support, 
without supplies, equipment, and materials, 
and certainly not without manpower. 

It is the manpower aspects of the Federal 
Government that I have been asked to dis- 
cuss with you tonight. This I am happy to 
do, partly because my own personal interest 
in the public service extends back over a 
good many years, and partly because there 
now appears to be a greater interest in mat- 
ters relating to the Federal service than has 
existed for a good many years, 


WHY INTEREST IN THE FEDERAL SERVICE 
INCREASES 


I can think of at least three good reasons 
for this increasing interest in and concern 
about the Federal service. The first is its 
sheer size—approximately two and a half 
million men and women. There is a popular 
misconception to the effect that all of these 
so-called bureaucrats are located in Wash- 
ington, but nothing could be further from 
the truth. As a matter of fact only about 
10 percent of them—some 255,000—are in 
the Washington metropolitan area, while the 
vast majority are in the field service, scat- 
tered throughout continental United States 
or, indeed, throughout the world. Last year 
there were 183,633 Federal civilian employees 
stationed in this State, but the number in 
oversea employment was almost as great— 
some 33,089 stationed in U.S. territories, and 
127,489 in foreign countries, making a total 
of 160,578, 

Another reason for this increasing inter- 
est is that the original civil service law and 
the Commission which was established to 
enforce the law are approximately 80 years 
old, an anniversary which has been noted 
with appropriate ceremonies. In still an- 
other way, the fact that the Commission has 
become of age has been noted. After years 
of having segments of its organization scat- 
tered all over the city of Washington, the 
Commission now has a fine new home in 
Northwest Washington. For the first time in 
many a year, the whole agency is now to- 
gether under one roof. More than that, the 
Commission now has exceptionally fine and 
capable leadership. There have been other 
good Commission members and Commission 
Chairmen in the past, men who were sin- 
cerely devoted to the public service, but none 
has been more able or more effective in his 
efforts on behalf of the Federal service than 
John W. Macy, a career man with a long and 
distinguished record in the service which 
he now heads. 

Probably most important of all is the fact 
that, today, the public service is confronted 
by a multitude of important and challeng- 
ing problems, some old and some new. 
Questions relating to compensation, polit- 
ical activity, retirement conditions and bene- 
fits have long been with us and may always 
be, but there is a grist of challenging new 
problems. There is much interest today in 
the effect of automation on employment (or 
unemployment) but within the Federal serv- 
ice itself, there is serious concern about these 
matters. New problems are presented with 
regard to the proper role and function of 
unions among Government employees, and 
significant changes have recently taken place 
within this area. 

Employee organizations have been greatly 
strengthened and benefited by actions taken 
by the Executive. One observes great inter- 
est in and concern about health benefits 
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and other so-called fringe benefits; in fact, 
it has been said that, now that the prin- 
ciple of comparability with regard to com- 
pensation has been established, with appro- 
priate arrangements looking toward its con- 
tinued observance, the attention of the em- 
ployee organizations is likely to be concen- 
trated largely upon these fringe benefits. 
As the percentage of professio: people in 
the service steadily increases, these people 
find that a good many problems confront 
them, not merely questions of compensa- 
tion, but of conditions of work, and the 
maintenance of an environment that is con- 
ducive to high grade professional activity. 
We are concerned now, as always, about the 

of the public service, and the attitude 
of the public toward the service. The pros- 
pect of reductions in force looms as a pos- 
sible consequence of the economy moves of 
the administration, and may later be re- 
quired if, as a part of this economy drive, the 
departmental appropriations for the next 
fiscal year are reduced by the Congress. And 
there are many other important questions, 
some of which will be considered, if time 
permits. 

PAY LEGISLATION 


In the last year or two, there have been 
important changes in the Federal service, 
some arising from legislation enacted by the 
Congress, others from actions taken by the 
administration. The new pay legislation is 
by all means the most important legislation 
in the personnel field enacted by Congress. 


COMPARABILITY PRINCIPLE ESTABLISHED 


Pay legislation always creates difficult 
problems in the Congress. There is, to begin 
with, a certain amount of prejudice against 
Government people. Not only do pay raises 
involve spending more money—which is al- 
ways distasteful to some people—but they 
almost inevitably present serious political 
problems for the Members. Although most 
of the Members realize that the Federal Gov- 
ernment cannot recruit and hold in its em- 
ploy the corps of able, trained, and skilled 
people that it must have to do its work un- 
less reasonably adequate salaries are paid, 
they cannot, as a practical matter, raise 
salaries in the middle income and the top 
executive groups (in which the shortages of 
qualified personnel are greatest) unless they 
also raise salaries in the lower brackets. 
These raises may at times be difficult to 
justify, but they have to be made. The peo- 
ple in these brackets are far more numerous; 
not only do all of them have votes but their 
friends and relatives as well have votes. At 
the other end of the scale, the Congress 
cannot (or at least it never has been will- 
ing) to raise executive salaries (except Cab- 
inet officers and Supreme Court judges) to 
a point where they would equal or exceed 
their own. This is understandable, but it 
does create something of a problem at a 
time when the supply of highly qualified 
professional and technical personnel is 
severely limited. 

As a result of these conflicting influences, 
pay raises have for many years come rather 
infrequently. Even those which have been 
Passed have tended to be a bundle of com- 
promises, lacking the logic of adherence to 
any basic principle or plan. Many serious 
minded people, including Members of the 
Congress, have realized this deficiency. 
Numerous study commissions, created for 
the purpose of making surveys and recom- 
mendations, found State and local govern- 
ment pay better than that for top jobs in 
the Federal service. Most recent of these 
was the Randall Commission, the Chairman 
of which was himself a successful business- 
man possessing both a considerable amount 
of Federal experience and a praiseworthy un- 
derstanding of the basic problems in Fed- 
eral personnel administration. This Com- 
mission recommended considerable increases 
in the rates of pay for Federal workers—not 
by guesswork or on the basis of pressure 
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group influence, but on the basis of the 
principle of comparability. 

This was a new idea in the development 
of Federal pay scales. It used to be a sort 
of axiom that “of course, Government can- 
not afford to pay salaries that come any- 
where near equaling what persons of similar 
training and ability could earn in private 
industry.” This idea was taken for granted 
and accepted as a matter of course. Here 
was a business leader saying that Govern- 
ment not only could but must equalize its 
rates of pay with those of industry, job for 
job across the board, if Government was to 
obtain and hold in a tight labor market, the 
manpower that it needs must have to per- 
form its responsibilities in the modern world 
of science, technology, space, and automation. 
Not only should the rates of pay be revised 
and upgraded on this basis, but there should 
be established on a permanent basis, a mech- 
anism for annual review and adjustment so 
that, once this basis is achieved, it can be 
maintained in the future. 

The Kennedy administration, to which this 
report was submitted, accepted the basic 
philosophy of the report, and gave it full 
support. After extensive hearings in the 
Congress, the legislation was reported out 
and passed during the 87th Congress. The 
pay raise was divided into two parts, the 
first of which became effective immediately, 
the second of which became effective on 
January 1 of this year. This legislation was 
applicable to the regular Federal civilian 
service. This was fine, but it provided a 
solution for only a portion of the Federal 
pay problem. It soon became apparent that 
other pay legislation would have to be en- 
acted. Various compromises had been made 
in the course of consideration of this legis- 
lation about which the postal workers were 
not too happy, feeling that their increases 
were too small. (The only way in which more 
could be given for these positions was to cut 
down on the top jobs for which, if compara- 
bility was to be achieved, the needs were 
great). Of course, had unlimited funds been 
available, both groups could have been sat- 
isfied, but the administration and the lead- 
ership had established an arbitrary ceiling 
with respect to the total cost of the bill. 

Rather quickly some serious inequities in 
the Federal Salary Reform Act of 1962 be- 
came apparent. It was even contended by 
some that these inequities were so serious 
as to have produced a morale problem 
among the Federal civilian personnel. The 
existence of inequalities was not surprising 
when one considers that the legislation ap- 
plies to so many people in so many different 
situations. These were the provisions most 
frequently cited by the employee leaders as 
being inequitable and unjust. 

(1) Certain employees who had been pro- 
moted prior to the effective date of the act 
actually made less than those promoted after 
that date. (Example: Employees in the top 
steps of grade 15 who were promoted to 
grades 16 or 17 may lose as much as $1,270 
a year in salary.) The reason for this was 
that those promoted under the act were 
guaranteed a cash increase equivalent to a 
two-step raise on their previous grade. Em- 
ployee leaders asked that those promoted at 
least a year prior to the effective date be 
given this same consideration. 

(2) Waiting periods for in-step raises now 
are longer than they were previously, par- 
ticularly for those in the lower grades. 

(3) The amount of in-step raises in grades 
4 and 5 were less than they were previously. 

(4) Postal employees with long service 
were not getting all the longevity credit to- 
ward higher pay, to which they were en- 
titled. 

(5) The “level of competence” provision 
for Federal classified employees, under which 
their work has to be above average and not 
just satisfactory in order to rate an in-grade 
pay increase was objected to. It was urged 
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that it be eliminated or revised to prevent 
unwarranted denials of such increases. 


BILLS AFFECTING PARTICULAR GROUPS 


In the Ist session of the 88th Congress, 
several bills dealing with these matters were 
introduced, and new pay raise legislation is 
now before the Congress, with the full back- 
ing of the administration. This comes about 
in two ways. Reference was made earlier 
to the problem as it involves top level people 
in the executive branch, Members of the 
Congress and the judiciary. H.R. 8986, the 
bill to accompish these changes, consists of 
five titles, as follows: 

I, Provides increases for Classification 
Act employees, employees in the postal fleld 
service, those paid under the Foreign Service 
Act, physicians, dentists, and nurses in the 
Department of Medicine and Surgery of the 
Veterans’ Administration, and employees of 
the agricultural stabilization and conserva- 
tion county committees. The several pay 
schedules involved would replace those 
otherwise effective in January 1964, con- 
tained in the Federal Salary Reform Act of 
1962. That act, as has been noted, contains 
legislative directives and guidelines for the 
implementation, on a permanent and con- 
tinuing basis, of the principle of salary com- 
parability between comparable levels of work 
in the Federal Government and private 
enterprise. 

II. The Federal Legislative Salary Act, in- 
creases salaries for Senators and Representa- 
tives, the Speaker of the House, congres- 
sional employees and heads and assistant 
heads of legislative branch agencies. 

III. The Federal Executive Salary Act, in- 
creases salaries of Cabinet officers, under and 
assistant heads of departments, heads and 
assistant heads of independent boards and 
commissions and certain other appointive 
Offices. 

Iv. The Federal Judicial Salary Act, in- 
creases Salaries of the Chief Justice and As- 
sociate Justices of the Supreme Court, 
judges of circuit and district courts, judges 
of certain other courts and some other posi- 
tions in the judiciary. 

This much needed legislation was not en- 
acted during the first session. At the end 
of the session, it had been reported out of 
the House committee, and was pending be- 
fore the Rules Committee. It seems to be 


a fairly safe assumption that the bill will 


be passed and signed. The majority leader- 
ship stated that they felt sure that the bill 
would be approved this year, and suggested 
April or May as likely dates of enactment. 
President Johnson expressed the hope that 
action might be completed in time for the 
new act to become effective on July 1. 
Questions such as this rarely seem to stay 
settled, even when the necessary legislation 
has been enacted. Some Members were never 
really sold on the idea of comparability. One 
Senator was reported to have said privately, 
“I'm getting sick of hearing the word ‘com- 
parability.’ It’s a four-bit word coined by 
some bureaucrat in the Civil Service Com- 
mission to justify outrageous pay requests 
for high salaried bureaucrats.” Another 
observed that he was reminded of the Bib- 
lical quotation, “He who hath shall be 
given.” Now, though the system is less than 
2 years old, it appears that it is going to be 


reexamined under a cooperative arrangement 


between the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Civil Service Commission. It is reported 
that one group will examine the work of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in checking sal- 
aries of private jobs and relating them to 
the Federal service, while the other will 
look into the use made of Bureau of Labor 
Statistics data by the Bureau of the Budget 
and the Civil Service Commission in recom- 
mending salary adjustments to the President 
and the Congress. One Senator complains 
that two standards are being used in setting 
levels of compensation—local rates for blue 
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collar workers, and national averages (which 
are higher) for administrative personnel. 
After these problems involving the civilian 
personnel generally and the top level posi- 
tion in the three branches of Government had 


been settled or moved toward the prospect” 


of a settlement, the Congress had next to 
tackle some other important pay problems. 


The pay of the armed services personnel 


had not been revised and upgraded for 
several years. This was done in the Uni- 
formed Services Pay Act of 1963. Then the 
problems of the civilian personnel in service 
outside the continental United States had 
to be attended to. 

Some of the teachers in Germany and else- 
where were thoroughly disgusted with the 
amount of the increase which they re- 
ceived—a mere pittance, they called it—and 
proceeded to give evidence of their dissat- 
isfaction by returning the pittance to their 
Congressman or to the agency by which they 


were ‘employed, with some sarcastic note 


raising the question as to whether they— 
the Congress or the agency—could afford to 
do so much. 
these remittances to those who sent them, 
if a usable address could be found. 

The maintenance of the comparability 
principle is the second influence working to- 
ward further pay legislation. As stated 
above, the 1962 act provides that, whenever 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics annual wage 
and salary data indicates the need there- 
for, the necessary revisions in pay rates shall 
be presented to the Congress for its approval. 
While it is not likely that such needed 


It was the policy to return. 


changes will meet with any serious opposi-. 


tion, it is well established that, under our 
system, no public funds can be expended for 
this or any other purpose without formal ac- 
tion by the Congress appropriating them. 


FRINGE BENEFITS 


Now that the comparability principle has 
been written into law in such a manner as to 
more or less assure its observance on a con- 
tinuing basis, attention appears to be shift- 
ing to another aspect of the Federal pay 
problem, namely, the question of fringe 
benefits. Of these, there are many different 
types. For illustrative purposes, perhaps 
two items will suffice, one relating to health 
benefits, the other to travel. Both were en- 
acted last year, during the Ist session of 
the 88th Congress. 

Health benefits: Public Law 88-59, ap- 
proved July 8, 1963, amends the Federal Em- 
ployees Health Benefits Act of 1959 to pro- 
vide additional choice of health benefit plans. 
Eliminates the requirement that employee 
organization plans must have been in opera- 
tion on July 1, 1959, and permits employee 
organizations. to apply for approval as car- 
riers of health benefits plans through Decem- 
ber 1963. 

Travel: Public Law 88-146, approved Octo- 
ber 16, 1963, amends the Administrative Ex- 
penses Act of 1946 to authorize payment of 
travel and transportation expenses to stu- 
dent trainees when assigned, with or without 
promotion, upon completion of college work 
to positions for which there is determined by 
the Civil Service Commission to be a man- 
power shortage. Prior law limited such pay- 
ment to student trainees who were promoted 
upon graduation, 

A compilation prepared by the U.S. Civil 
Service Commission at the end of the first 
session shows a considerable number of bills 
in this general area upon which some action 
was taken. Although none of them was en- 
acted into law, it is quite likely that some 
may be enacted during the current session. 
For example, one bill (H.R. 4837) would es- 
tablish a procedure for payment of back 
pay to persons improperly separated from the 
Federal service. This passed the House and 
is pending in the appropriate Senate com- 
mittee. H.R. 6910 extends to other agencies 
of the Government the authority now pos- 
sessed by the military departments to settle 
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claims against the United States by members 
of the uniformed service and civilian officers 
and employees for damage to or loss of per- 
sonal property incident to their services. 
This bill passed the House and is pending be- 
fore the Senate Judiciary Committee. And 
there are many more dealing with such sub- 
jects as dual compensation, health benefits 
and travel, hazardous pay, premium pay, and 
retirement benefits. 

One of the local newspaper writers on 
Federal personnel matters has suggested 
that, when pay raises have been achieved, 
employee unions may sidetrack the question 
of pay, using the time to gain fringe benefits. 


THE POSTAL WORKERS 


Next to the Department of Defense, which 
has approximately 1½ million civilian em- 
ployees, comes the Post Office Department 
with half a million. I defer to no one in my 
admiration for and appreciation of the 
enormous service which the members of this 
devoted group of public servants render to 
me personally and to the Nation. Because 
they are well organized, and effective in mak- 
ing known to the Members of the Congress 
their desires and needs, they have for many 
years exerted a very great influence in deter- 
mining the form and content of Federal pay 
legislation. When I say that the effort to 
meet these needs has tended to produce a 
certain amount of imbalance in the Federal 
pay structure, I do not for one moment 
wish to minimize the importance of the post- 
al service or the needs of the thousands of 
man who perform its tasks. But I do insist 
that these demands present a problem, not 
only to me but to every Member of the 
Congress. 

The Congress, in its consideration of pay 
legislation—as in other matters—is charged 
with responsibility for safeguarding the na- 
tional interest, for looking at the problems 
which come before it in the broader con- 
text of the Nation as a whole. In consider- 
ing the 1962 pay legislation, that broader 
context was the need for adopting a pay 
plan that would provide two things: (1) a 
living wage or better, in terms of the econ- 
omy of the sixties, for all Federal employees, 
regardless of the amount of training and 
preparation required for their respective jobs; 
and (2) a salary schedule for top level ad- 
ministrative, scientific and professional per- 
sonnel that would enable the Federal Govern- 
ment to recruit and hold in its employ the 
number of highly trained specialists nec- 
essary to perform its technical and scientific 
work in the new age of space and technology. 
As in so many difficult situations, it is rela- 
tively easy to state the problem, and difficult 
to find an answer that is fair and equitable 
to all concerned. 

Here, briefly, is what happened in 1962. 
The submitted by the administra- 
tion, while granting increases at all levels— 
some of them fairly substantial increases— 
emphasized reform of the salary structure, 
and the urgent need for higher ceilings for 
top level personnel, in conformity with pay 
rates for men of comparable training, ex- 
perience, and ability in private employment. 
Even though adoption of this plan would 
make more difficult their own recruiting ef- 
forts, business leaders generally supported 
the administration proposals. The House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 
held hearings and produced a new bill based 
largely on the old pattern—large increases in 
the lower grades and meager increases at the 
top, thereby ignoring the essentials of the 
administration plan. This change increased 
the annual cost of the legislation from an 
estimated $212 million to about $700 million. 

In other words, it was going to cost more 
than three times as much, without accom- 
plishing the major objectives of a better 
and more orderly pay structure for the Gov- 
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ernment as a whole. What happened in re- 
solving this conflict was the adoption of a 
compromise which, like most compromises, 
was satisfactory to no one. The increases 
for the top jobs were less than most informed 
people thought desirable, while those in the 
lower grades were higher than had been rec- 
ommended but lower than those who hold 
these positions felt that they were entitled 
to. This, I suppose, is a more or less inevi- 
table result when, after careful and prolonged 
consideration of a difficult problem, men of 
good will attempt to work out reasonable 
and equitable solutions for the claims of 
competing groups, 

Nothing that I can say will make happy 
those who were disappointed in the result 
of the deliberations. My purpose here is to 
try to help all parties at interest to under- 
stand the problem which confronted the 
Congress, and how, on the basis of extensive 
study and analysis, the effort was made to 
arrive at the solution that seemed possible 
of accomplishment under the circumstances 
and that was calculated to best serve the 
national interest. 


REDUCING THE NUMBER OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


In January, as the 88th Congress assembled 
for its 2d session, and as the plans and pro- 
posals of the new administration were made 
public in the message on the state of the 
Union and in other ways, emphasis was placed 
on such widely publicized issues as tax reduc- 
tion, civil rights, and the war on poverty. 
The President had already taken steps to 
enforce a vigorous program of economy and 
efficiency in all the Federal departments and 
agencies, and this has a definite bearing on 
the subject of this discussion. 

In inaugurating this program, the Presi- 
dent placed each agency head on notice that 
he was to practice all possible economies con- 
sistent with the maintenance of high stand- 
ards in service to the public. They were 
asked to find ways of doing more work with 
fewer employees. In a speech in Houston on 
January 10, the Postmaster General expressed 
the position of the administration in these 
terms: 

“In our domestic affairs, President Johnson 
has stressed from the very beginning, that 
the expenditures of Government in this ad- 
ministration will be handled with utmost 
thrift and frugality. The taxpayer is going 
to be assured of a dollar’s value for every dol- 
lar of his money spent. 

“The expenses of every Federal agency are 
being trimmed to the bone. For the first 
time in a decade the growth in Federal em- 
ployment will be haited—in fact, there will 
be fewer people on the Federal payroll next 
year than in fiscal 1964. 

“In the Post Office Department we shall cut 
our employment by 5,000 by June 30. This 
will be achieved by leaving vacated jobs un- 
filled. Our economy measures will not re- 
sult in impaired postal service. We expect 
to handle our rapidly growing volume of mail 
by improved management techniques and 
harder work all around. Employee produc- 
tivity has been increasing steadily in the 
postal service and we intend to bring about 
even further gains. 

“President Johnson’s stress on efficiency 
and frugality in Government does not mean 
that essential and desirable programs will be 
cut back or halted. It is essential that with- 
in the context of efficient management we 
move forward.” 

This statement indicates clearly what the 
basic objectives of the program are—to keep 
Government employment from growing. 
rather than to achieve any sizable reduc- 
tions. No slashing of essential programs is 
contemplated.. There will be no wholesale 
reductions in force. By a policy of accre- 
tion, many vacancies occurring in existing 
positions will go unfilled, thereby making 
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possible—at least for a time—a halt in the 
further growth of what some people love to 
refer to as “the bureaucracy.” By better 
management, the effort will be made to get 
more for our tax dollars, and to prevent new 
growth in Federal payroll. 

In spite of the very restrained and mod- 
erate manner in which the Johnson program 
was presented, its announcement created a 
certain amount of concern, not only in Wash- 
ington officialdom, but among Federal em- 
Ployees. It was frequently stated that 
“nothing like this has happened in the last 
decade,” but this was not true. 

It has happened, in fact, on several occa- 
sions. President Eisenhower reduced Gov- 
ernment employment four times in his 8 
years in office—in 1953, 1954, 1955, and again 
in 1958. The reduction in the first 3 years 
amounted to some 201,000 positions. Presi- 
dent Kennedy added some workers in each 
of his 3 years, but there were still 40,000 
fewer civil servants in 1963 than there were 
in 1953—despite a population growth of 31 
million. The Federal payroll has been rela- 
tively stable since the end of World War II, 
remaining at the 2.5 million mark, 


ELIMINATING DISCRIMINATION 


I want to turn now to some Federal per- 
sonnel problems of a quite different nature. 
Much of what I have been saying has dealt 
with one aspect or another of the pay prob- 
lem, but having in mind the old adage to 
the effect that man does not live by bread 
alone, I want to comment briefly on a few 
of the problems that concern all of us who 
are in or who have to deal with the Federal 
personnel system. 

In still another way, these problems differ 
from those previously discussed. We have 
been concerned with questions regarding 
which legislation has been enacted, but not 
all questions have a legislative base—at least, 
not at first. When they first arise, the 
executive branch has to deal with them as 
best it can, under existing laws, but if the 
problems persist and existing laws are inade- 
quate, new legislation may be obtained at 
a later date. The nature of some of the 
current problems was suggested by the 
Chairman of the U.S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion, in an end-of-the-year survey when he 
wrote: Insistence on equal employment 
opportunities, stepped-up quest for quality 
applicants, major innovations in career de- 
velopment of Federal employees, and a pro- 
gram for increasing productivity, highlight 
U.S. Government developments.” It is to 
some of these problems that I would now like 
to direct your attention. 


DISCRIMINATION AGAINST WOMEN WORKERS 

One longstanding problem in this field 
has involved equal pay for women workers. 
Since 1945, many attempts were made to 
enact legislation prohibiting discrimination 
in wages because of sex. Until 1962, no such 
bill passed either House. In that year, how- 
ever, equal pay measures passed in both 
Chambers but never reached conference. 
That legislation would have established a 
new structure for the administration of the 
act, and different standards of coverage, as 
compared with those prescribed under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. On June 
10, President Kennedy signed into law the 
Equal Pay Act of 1963, praising—as he did 
so—“those Members of Congress who worked 
so diligently to guide the Equal Pay Act 
through” and heralding it as “another 
structure base to democracy.” This prob- 
lem has, to be sure, been more notable in 
private employment than in the Government 
service, but even in Government, this type 
of discrimination still exists. A survey con- 
ducted by the Civil Service Commission as 
recently as 1962, as a part of President Ken- 
nedy’s program to eliminate discrimination 
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from the Federal service, produced evidence 
of discrimination against women workers, 
both in the appointing process and in con- 
sideration for promotion to more respon- 
sible and better paying positions. 

These figures from the survey report 
showed conclusively that women in the high- 
er grades especially are confronted with al- 
most insuperable barriers in many agencies: 

The agencies’ percentage of requests for 
males only was 56 percent for jobs in grades 
5 through 8, 69 percent for jobs in grades 9 
through 12, and 94 percent in jobs in grades 
13 to 15. In contrast, the agencies specified 
“males only” in only 16 percent of jobs in 
grades 1 through 4. 

The Director of the Commission’s Bureau 
of Recruiting and Examining declared that 
these figures are “difficult to defend or jus- 
tify,” as indeed they are. 

Public attitudes with regard to such a 
matter as this change slowly, almost im- 
perceptibly so, but they do change. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had one woman Cabinet 
member throughout his tenure, and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower had one for a brief pe- 
riod. President Kennedy appointed more 
women to important positions in the Federal 
service than any of his predecessors, but 
not enough to forestall the complaints of 
women’s organizations that women were 
still grossly underrepresented in top level 
positions in the service. President John- 
son has now indicated (January 29) his in- 
tention of doing something about this sit- 
uation, announcing that—as a first step— 
50 qualified women would be appointed to 
important positions in the service within 
a month. Such a move, if followed by other 
similar appointments in the future, as va- 
cancies occur, could have a significant in- 
fluence in breaking down the existing bar- 
riers. 

RACIAL DISCRIMINATION 

Under legislation already on the books, 
the administration has continued the drive 
to eliminate discrimination in employment in 
the Federal service, on account of race, in 
both the civilian and military branches of 
the service, and in the personne] practices 
of Government contractors. Presidential 
committees have been functioning in each 
of these areas for some time, to hear com- 
plaints, apprehend violators, and to take 
steps—legal or otherwise—to correct existing 
malpractices and obtain full compliance in 
the future. 

This is, in these days, obviously a very 
sensitive area within which to work. Most 
Americans agree that the Negro and other 
members of minority groups deserve a better 
break with respect to education, jobs, hous- 
ing, and access to public accommodations 
than they have had in the past, but before 
this can be achieved, the effect of generations 
of prejudice and repression, of “keeping the 
Negro in his place’ has to be overcome. 
This is not easy, for it involves basic changes 
in a long-accepted way of life. These 
changes present many practical difficulties. 

Members of minority groups are at present 
very sensitive, and are apt to see or to think 
that they see discrimination where in fact 
none exists or was intended. Some seem to 
expect, not equality of treatment, which is 
their right, but preferential treatment, and 
complain if they do not get it. Conversely, 
some whites complain that they are dis- 
criminated against because their skins are 
not black—and so it goes. 

LABOR UNIONS AMONG FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 

Although organizations of Federal em- 
ployees developed in shore establishments 
and installations as far back as the Jack- 
sonian era, it long continued to be generally 
assumed that labor unions and labor union 
tactics had little or no place among Govern- 
ment employees. Government—at least the 
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Federal Government—was somehow different 
from private employment, and Government 
was or was supposed to be a model employ- 
er. Teachers, now organized in the larger 
cities, long shied away from union member- 
ship just as professional people still do, on 
the ground that such membership and the 
tactics of the unions are not becoming to 
or in keeping with the dignity of either the 
person or the job of the professional man or 
woman. 

Now, in the midsixties, when labor unions 
are finding their influence dwindling or 
threatened in many long unionized indus- 
tries, and when other industries are proving 
hard to organize, unionism in the Federal 
Government seems to be flourishing. These 
are some of the recent developments. Just 
a week before he was elected President, in 
1960, the late President Kennedy wrote in a 
letter: “I have always believed that the 
right of Federal employees to deal collec- 
tively with the Federal departments and 
agencies in which they are employed should 
be protected.” Although resistance to un- 
ionization had been gradually weakening, 
its decline during the 3 years was very rapid. 
It may even have been so rapid as to justify 
the statement that it was spectacular. 

The basis for this generalization may be 
found in these important developments dur- 
ing recent years. In January 1962, the 
President signed two Executive orders de- 
signed to improve relations between man- 
agement and employees in the Federal 
service. 

The first of these provided for a broad 
system of official recognition of Federal em- 
ployee unions which became effective on 
July 1; the second directed the Civil Service 
Commission to issue by April 1 a plan for a 
new system for disposing of employee appeals. 
Both of these were the result of recom- 
mendations made to the President by his 
task force on employee-management rela- 
tions in the Federal service, headed by the 
Secretary, now Justice Arthur J. Goldberg 
who, in presenting the report to the Presi- 
dent, stated that its recommendations 
charted the most significant advance that 
had been made in the field since the Lloyd- 
LaFollette Act of 1912. As the President 
signed the order, he stressed the fact that 
the public interest remains the dominant 
consideration, and expressed the belief that 
employee-management relations would be 
strengthened by the orders. 

A second important development occurred 
almost exactly 1 year ago when, on Feb- 
ruary 27, 1963, the Comptroller General ruled 
that Government workers may have their 
union dues deducted from their paychecks 
by their Federal agencies—in other words, 
that the checkoff system might be used 
with respect to Federal employees. This 
ruling somewhat unexpectedly gave unions 
a right they have sought for many years. 
Union leaders believe that it will strengthen 
their position in attracting new members. 
The ruling came in response to a letter from 
the Civil Service Commission raising such 
questions as these: Whether agencies could 
charge for the cost of this service, and 
whether the President could set a uniform 
charge for the service. The Comptroller Gen- 
eral had previously held that a checkoff 
system could not be established without spe- 
cific legislative authorization, but the Con- 
gress had enacted such legislation in 1961. 

The third point that I would make here is 
not so much a new one as a report of a de- 
layed reaction to the first. Jerry Klutz re- 
cently reported in the Washington Post that 
the first critical reactions to the President’s 
union recognition order were being heard 


on Capitol Hill. Although administration. 


spokesmen rejected the idea, suggestions 
were being made that this was merely a first 
step, which would lead to militant union- 
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ization of all Federal employees, then the 
closed shop, collective bargaining on issues 
within the jurisdiction of the Congress, and 
finally to slowdowns and strikes such as 
those which have of late crippled the French 
and other governments. Since Federal em- 
ployees are forbidden to strike both by law 
and by the constitutions of their unions, this 
seems hardly probable. 


THE PROFESSIONAL MAN IN THE FEDERAL 
SERVICE 

In this speech, long though it may be, I 
can touch upon only a few of the problems 
of our Federal service. Since all of us are 
professional people, the problems of the pro- 
fessional person in the service is one topic 
that should certainly not be overlooked. 
The general assumption appears to be that 
there are no problems in this area. So we 
have been acting on theory that, should some 
arise, they will probably go away if we do 
not worry too much about them. Person- 
ally, I do not like this approach. 

What are the wants and needs of the pro- 
fessional person in Government? The ex- 
perience of a small group of top level Federal 
professionals that I know about may shed 
some light on this question. This group 
met once a month for a period of nearly 2 
years, at the Brookings Institution in Wash- 
ington, in an effort to do two things: (1) 
to identify the problems of the more than 
200,000 Federal professionals in the coun- 
try, and (2) to figure out what could be 
done about them. Very early in their de- 
liberations it became apparent that there are 
many problems, and that very little atten- 
tion is being paid to them. 

In the first place, the professional em- 
ployee in Government has had no spokes- 
man. Although each professional man be- 
longs to various professional groups in his 
field—accounting, law, engineering, physics, 
chemistry, or whatnot, these organizations 
are largely composed of and are dominated 
by and render service primarily to members 
who are in private employment or in the uni- 
versities. There is in each of these na- 
tional organizations a contingent—some- 
times a sizable contingent—of those who are 
in the Government service, but virtually 
no attention is given to their problems or 
their needs. This, the representatives of 
the associations frankly admitted when they 
met with the members of the organizing 
group. 

Their findings in this respect were rein- 
forced in conversations with Members of 
Congress and congressional staff people. 
Two former staff directors of the House and 
Senate Committees on Post Office and Civil 
Service assured them that the Members were 
perfectly willing to help the professionals, 
but that nobody ever told them (the Mem- 
bers and the committees) what the profes- 
sionals wanted. These findings lead to a de- 
cision—very reluctantly made, I assure you— 
to form a new organization, the Federal 
Professional Association, chartered under 
the laws of the District of Columbia, and 
formally launched at an all-day conference 
held in November 1962. Now slightly more 
than a year old, the association has been 
trying to lay sound foundations for future 
growth. It now has about 1,000 members, 
9 chapters in existence, and as many more 
in the process of development. There has 
been nothing spectacular in its development 
but the prospects for the future look quite 
encouraging. 

This is not the time or place for me to 
enter into any lengthy discourse on the 
organization, development, and program of 
the new association. Suffice it to say that 
it aspires to be of service to the professional 
people in Government who have no desire 
(or even a willingness) to join a union to 
protect their interests, and to do what it 
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can to strengthen and improve the Federal 
service. It does not intend to concentrate 
on pay problems although, of course, it will 
appear at proper times before the appropri- 
ate committees to express the views of pro- 
fessionals on pending proposals in this field. 
It hopes rather to emphasize such questions 
as conditions of work conducive to research 
and writing, to better procedures than now 
exist for assisting persons who find them- 
Selves the victim of unfair or arbitrary 
administrative action, or who are detri- 
mentally affected by the contracting out of 
work which could and probably should be 
done by Government personnel within the 
agencies, And since professionals, like all 
humans, grow old and have to retire, it will 
interest itself in improving the retirement 
system as it affects professionals. 

One of the things that became apparent 
very early in the deliberations of the asso- 
ciation’s group was that a good 
many Government agencies have never 
learned how to treat professional people, or 
how to obtain from them the maximum re- 
turn for salaries paid and efforts expended. 
Professional people cannot be treated like 
hired hands; they cannot, that is to say, if 
they are to produce high-grade work. Per- 
haps they have something of the qualities of 
the prima donna about them, but they do 
require suitable working conditions, freedom 
from annoying and harassing administrative 
details, and a congenial atmosphere in which 
to work. 

They require an administrative setup in 
which research and writing is approved and 
encouraged, not frowned upon or merely 
tolerated as an expression of an idiosyncrasy 
on the part of the employee. Professional 
personnel, if they are to grow and develop, 
must be encouraged to do research, to write 
and publish professionally, subject only to 
such restrictions and restraints as are un- 
avoidably connected with the use of mate- 
rials classified for security reasons. 

These things Government agencies need to 
learn and I trust will learn as in this new 
age of science and technology, Government 
and Government personnel daily become 
more deeply involved in technical problems 
of the highest complexity and of great mo- 
ment to the future well-being of our country. 


AUTOMATION AND THE FEDERAL SERVICE 


In many contacts with Federal people, I 
gather the impression that they, no less than 
individuals in private employment, are 
deeply concerned about what automation 
may do to them and their jobs. I presume 
that there is no aspect of modern life whose 
consequences are more talked about and less 
understood than that of automation. Since 
a good many of the members of this audience 
are professionals whose work seems especially 
likely to be affected by automation in an 
important way, it seems appropriate for me 
to devote a few remarks to the governmental 
aspects of this fascinating subject. 

In the first place, governments have been 
slow—much slower than management in pri- 
vate industry—to visualize what automatic 
data processing can mean for them, and to 
avail themselves of the financial savings and 
benefits which it offers. Even so, current 
surveys show considerable progress in this 
direction, and further development may be 
expected in the future at an accelerated pace. 
Like any important development, adjust- 
ment and change will be required. 

Some individuals will be hurt, but by care- 
ful advance planning, and by programs. for 
the training and retraining of the individ- 
ual employees whose present jobs are dimin- 
ished or abolished, the personal injuries can 
be held to a minimum and progress can be 
made from which all will benefit, and in this 
I include even the relocated employee. 

This is one of those things that we have 
to take in our stride. Banshee yowls, and 
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outbursts of rage and vituperation have 
never been particularly successful in solving 
problems, and I do not anticipate that they 
will be here, although they have already been 
tried, and probably will be again. The most 
extensive users of ADP in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. have been the Internal Revenue 
Service, the Department of Commerce (par- 
ticularly in the Bureaus of Census and Pub- 
lic Roads), the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, now being joined by the 
Post Office Department in which the proc- 
esses of automation are being rapidly ad- 
vanced. In all agencies, ADP is being used 
for payroll and accounting operations. The 
experience thus far was summarized at the 
1963 National Conference of the American 
Society for Public Administration, in which 
these points were stressed: 

First, ADP systems, on a large scale, have 
an enormous potential for employee disloca- 
tion, unless manpower planning accom- 
panies technical planning. 

Second, if the impact on employees is to 
be minimized, innovations in personnel man- 
agement may be required. 

Third, retraining can also be highly impor- 
tant in adjustment of employees. IRS found 
early in its planning that attrition would 
not be sufficient to reduce employment in 
the affected work units. 

Fourth, encouraging employees to relocate 
presented the most difficult problem. Be- 
cause of personal and financial responsi- 
bilities, fewer employees than were antici- 
pated were willing to move. 

In addition, the point is emphasized that 
in the future, the Government employee 
must be far more flexible and adaptable to 
change and innovation than in the past. 
The chance that a man can follow the same 
type of activity through all the years of his 
working life is very slim; on the contrary, 
the probability is that the employee of the 
future will be engaged in several different 
types of work, very likely in as many different 
locations, in the course of his working life- 
time. 

Because automation is so new, and there 
has been so little opportunity to study and 
evaluate its effects, there is a movement 
underway right now to establish a broadly 
representative 32-member study commis- 
sion to deal with the economic and social 
dislocations resulting from automation, pos- 
sible arms reduction and changes in defense 
spending. The findings of such a body 
should, in due time, be of quite as great 
significance to Government people as for 
those in private employment. 


THE FEDERAL SERVICE: ITS IMAGE AND ITS GOALS 
The image of the Federal service 


I know of no more suitable way of bring- 
ing these remarks to a close than to say 
a few words on a matter of serious concern 
to every person in this room—the image of 
the Federal service and its goals. The gov- 
ernment worker has never, in any society, 
either ancient or modern, been a particu- 
larly popular or admired individual. On the 
contrary, the government worker has, all too 
often, been looked down upon and spoken 
of in disparaging terms as being some sort 
of parasite on the back or in the hair of 
the body politic. He has often been charac- 
terized as not being very able, not very 
ambitious or industrious (or, obviously, he 
would not be a government worker), and 
sometimes not very honest. This time- 
honored stereotype of the government worker 
does gross injustice to the vast army of able 
and devoted men and women who today make 
up the Federal civil service. 

This problem of the attitude of the public 
toward its public service personnel has long 
been a matter of concern. The late Profes- 
sor and Civil Service Commissioner Leonard 
D. White made a study of the subject and 
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published a book about it a quarter of a 
century ago. Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, as 
Chairman of the Commission, organized and 
directed a nationwide campaign to get the 
story of the public service to the people. 
Currently, within the last few days, the 
Brookings Institution in Washington has 
published an important volume on The Im- 
age of the Federal Service,” as a part of the 
report on its 5-year study of the Federal serv- 
ice and its problems. Obviously, this is not 
the sort of problem that can be solved by 
legislation, although occasionally, there are 
ways in which legislation can be helpful. 
This report will, I am sure, be carefully stud- 
ied to see what action the Congress might 
take that would be helpful and constructive. 


The pursuit of excellence 


Just as many thoughtful persons have 
been concerned about the popular image of 
the public service, many are also concerned 
with what may be called the pursuit of ex- 
cellence. How is our National Government, 
with its important domestic responsibilities, 
and its foreign responsibilities emanating 
from its position as leader of the free world, 
going to get its proper share of the best 
minds, and the best trained minds to carry 
on its work in this new age of science, tech- 
nology, automation, and space? This is not 
a problem that can be solved either by wish- 
ful thinking or by exhortation. 

There are at least three important pre- 
requisites of a better public service. The 
first is better pay, and this, we are all happy 
to note, has been and is being achieved. 
The second is the recognition of merit, and 
here, also, important progress is being made. 
I have been much impressed this year, as I 
have in former years, as I have read in the 
papers of the important contributions made 
by many individuals in the Federal service. 
The practice of giving public recognition for 
conspicuous achievement is something rela- 
tively new and recent, but I like it. Here are 
the Stockberger Award, the Jump Award, 
the Flemming Awards, the Civil Service 
League Awards, the Rockefeller Fund 
Awards, and the awards for outstanding 
women workers—to mention only a few. 
This recognition of accomplishment is im- 
portant, and I believe that it contributes 
greatly to the realization of our goal of 
achieving excellence in the public service. 

An examination of the life stories of the 
recipients of these awards, and of the con- 
tributions that they have made is, indeed, im- 
pressive. Here are found, in the work of 
these men and women, the evidence of sig- 
nificant contributions not only for the bene- 
fit of all Americans but very often for the 
benefit of all mankind. As I ponder over 
these stories, I like also to remember that it 
is only a few of the more outstanding em- 
ployees in the Federal service who are 80 
recognized. For every one who is, there are 
dozens, scores, hundreds, perhaps even thou- 
sands more who inconspicuously, day by day, 
perform their assigned tasks competently, 
efficiently, and with the high standards of in- 
tegrity that characterize the Federal civil 
service. 

I salute these people—you and your co- 
workers, here and elsewhere around the 
country. All of this is a part of the effort to 
improve the image of the public service and 
of achieving excellence in it. No one has ex- 
pressed this idea better than O. Glenn Stahl, 
himself a distinguished career man in the 
Federal service, at a conference on achieving 
excellence in the public service, held in 
Philadelphia a few months ago, when he 
said: 

“Our public servants are far better than 
the average citizen appreciates, but they 
must be still better than that. We cannot 
hope for respect without meriting it, but 
neither can we achieve excellence without 
respect. Both excellence and honor must 
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move forward side by side; every step to im- 
prove personnel and performance must be 
accompanied by a step to generate public 
pride and recognition of accomplishment. 

“Only with a renewed determination to 
deal forthrightly and resolutely with the con- 
tinuing problem of the prestige of public em- 
ployment can we expect to close the remain- 
ing gap between the real quality of Gov- 
ernment personnel and the ideal required 
by our times.” 


Address by Hon. Wilbur D. Mills at Ap- 
preciation Dinner for Hon. Clark W. 
Thompson, Houston, Tex., January 31, 
1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, another 
principal speaker that evening was to be 
our colleague, the Honorable WILBUR 
MrLLSs, the distinguished chairman of our 
Ways and Means Committee. Regret- 
fully, he had to miss the dinner due to 
illness in his family. The able general 
counsel of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, Mr. Leo Irwin, delivered the speech 
in the absence of Chairman MILLS. 

Under previous consent I also insert it 
in the RECORD: 

ADDRESS OF Hon. WILBUR D. MILLS, AT AP- 
PRECIATION DINNER FOR Hon. CLanK W. 
THOMPSON, FRIDAY, JANUARY 31, 1964, aT 
Rice HOTEL, Houston, TEx. 

Mr. Toastmaster, Clark and Mrs. Thomp- 
son, distinguished guests, ladies and gen- 
tlemen. 

This occasion which brings me to the great 
State of Texas is surely one of the most wel- 
comed and pleasant privileges which I have 
experienced in many, many years. It is 
said—and with some wisdom—that poli- 
ticlans always enjoy talking to people. 
This is more particularly true when the sub- 
ject is one which is deemed important to our 
fellow citizens; when the people to whom we 

are talking are our friends and neighbors; 

and when the person about whom we are 
talking is an admired and respected friend 
and colleague. 

The situation here tonight has all of these 
ingredients. Next to my native Arkansans, 
there are no friends to whom I would rather 
talk than my neighboring Texans. There is 
no farm product of more importance to our 
economy—both locally and nationally—than 
rice. And, above all, there is no Member of 
the Congress more deserving of commenda- 
tion and tribute, and whom I would rather 
honor, than my dear and good friend, CLARK 
THOMPSON. 

I can well understand why there are so 

many distinguished leaders from both busi- 

ness and agriculture here tonight, because I 

know the very high esteem in which CLARK 

THOMPSON is held by all those who know 

him or have been associated with him. I 

have personal knowledge of his high stand- 

ing among his colleagues in the Congress; 
your presence attests to the regard in which 
he is held by his constituents and neighbors. 

My own presence here gives me the oppor- 

tunity and the privilege to review and pay 

tribute to some of the more outstanding 
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contributions which CLARK has made to the 
economic and political strength of this part 
of the country and to the Nation as a whole. 

It has been my very high good fortune in 
the years past to have become extremely 
familiar with the exemplary works and deeds 
of our beloved and admired friend. For a 
long time, while CLARK was a leader in the 
Agriculture Committee of the House, and 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Rice, and 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Family 
Farms, I watched and admired the quiet and 
modest, but inspiring, and effective way in 
which he secured enactment of legislative 
milestone after legislative milestone accord- 
ing recognition to the significance and im- 
portance of rice in the farm sector and in the 
food sector of our total economy. 

Those of you here tonight whose primary 
concern is with the rice economy of your 
area and mine need not be reminded that 
agriculture legislation relating to rice has 
come a long way in the past decade and a 
half. We have traversed this road largely 
because of the sustained efforts of the gentle- 
man from Texas, CLARK THOMPSON. It is 
not merely happenstance that the historic 
legislative enactments which have advanced 
the cause of rice, and all those many indi- 
viduals, families, and businesses which bene- 
fit from it, bear the name of CLARK THOMP- 
SON. 

A glance at the program announcing this 
dinner discloses a very brief review of some 
of the more recent measures which he au- 
thored and steered through the Congress. 
It is there indicated that 2 years ago, largely 
because of his efforts with the President, the 
national rice acreage allotment was in- 
creased by 10 percent, and since that time, he 
has led the fight in maintaining this in- 
crease. He was also instrumental in having 
the national acreage rice support price in- 
creased, and just a few days ago, the House 
of Representatives passed a bill permitting 
the transfer of acreage allotments in the 
case of the death of an individual. 

Going back even further, I recall his spon- 
sorship of the bill in the 84th Congress which 
increased the then existing rice acreage al- 
lotments by 5 percent and which made other 
beneficial changes relating to rice in the 
Agriculture Agreement Act; the bill in the 
85th Congress in 1957; the Rice Marketing 
Quotas Act of 1959; and I could continue to 
list these for a long time. Truly, CLARK 
THOMPSON is the architect“ of our agricul- 
tural policy with respect to rice, and it is 
with good reason and justification that he 
is recognized as the spokesman for the rice 
industry in the U.S. Congress. 

Now what is this product which has mer- 
ited so much of the time and energy of our 
friend, CLARK? What is its status in the 
farm economy and the total economy? And 
of what significance is it to this section and 
to the entire United States? I am sure that 
you here tonight know the answers to these 
questions far better than I because while I 
have been closely associated with activities 
with respect to rice for many years, you are 
the real experts on this subject. Even so, 
Mr. Toastmaster, I believe there might be 
some interest in recounting just a few brief 
facts which have come to my attention in 
refreshing my recollection on the significance 
and importance of this great farm product 
to our part of the Nation. 

We can well begin with the fact that rice 
is a major crop of the Ninth Congressional 
District of Texas and the major food crop 
of Texas. The Department of Agriculture 
reported that in 1962 more than 11 million 
hundredweight of rice was produced in that 
district, which represented 71.7 percent of 
the total production of the State of Texas. 

And Texas in 1962 was tied with my own 
State of Arkansas for the top production 
State of that year, each having produced 
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16,401,000 bags. However, in the year just 
closed, the State of Texas led the Nation 
in rice production, with 18,394,000 bags out 
of a total production of 70 million bags. 

It is interesting to observe that rice, which 
is the most extensively grown food crop in 
the world, is also, in our own country, the 
most highly mechanized crop in the world. 
The yield per acre in the United States for 
1963 was 3,962 pounds, but in the State of 
Texas it was 4,025 pounds. The total U.S. 
production of 70-plus million bags for 1963 
was a record high for the second consecutive 
year, representing 6 percent above the pre- 
vious record and 40 percent above the 1957- 
61 average. This larger crop was the result 
of higher yields, since the acreage harvested 
was less than last year. The yield per acre 
for the United States in 1963 was 236 pounds 
above the previous record and 645 pounds 
above the 1957-61 average. These statistics 
show how our efficiency in the production of 
this most important food crop continues 
to improve year by year. 

The cash return to the United States and to 
the rice-producing States is evidence of the 
significance of this increasingly important 
food crop in our total economy. In 1962, 
farm marketings of rice in the United States 
amounted to over $332 million, and the 
marketing of the Texas crop was over $82 
million, or about 6 percent of total receipts 
from all crops in the State. However, these 
overall marketing figures do not show the 
total picture by any means, since they do not 
indicate the thousands and thousands of 
families and businesses which depend upon 
the production, milling, and marketing of 
rice for their livelihood. 

We are all, of course, vitally interested in 
the outlook in the 1963-64 rice situation and 
in what might be expected on both the do- 
mestic and the international front. As just 
reported by the Outlook and Situation Board 
of the Department of Agriculture about a 
week ago, the dominant features in the 
1963-64 rice situation are, first, the record 
large crop and, second, some uncertainty in 
the export outlook. Domestic demand for 
rice in 1963-64 is expected to continue its 
upward trend, and we are told it may total 
about 29.5 million bags. But while it is 
expected that exports might set a new rec- 
ord of 38 million bags, the export estimates 
are subject to more than usual uncertainty. 
This is because of several factors, including 
the situation in Indonesia—which is nor- 
mally a major buyer of the United States 
rice—and as to what might be expected with 
respect to rice purchases by the Soviet Union 
and the Eastern European bloc countries. 

We are told by the Outlook and Situation 
Board that the worldwide purchases of grains 
by the Soviet Union and the bloc countries 
recently has led to speculation that they 
may also be potential rice buyers, A fur- 
ther, but more long-term, factor with respect 
to the export outlook has to do with regu- 
lations recently promulgated by the Euro- 
pean Economic Community (EEC) which are 
to go into operation on July 1, 1964. While 
these regulations probably will not have any 
pronounced effect on U.S. exports during the 
current marketing year, they will undoubt- 
edly give preferential treatment to rice-pro- 
ducing countries in the Common Market— 
meaning France and Italy—when they do 
become effective. 

A look at the total statistics for 1963 with 
respect to supply, domestic use, and exports 
of rice shows in bold relief the importance 
to the U.S. ricegrower of exports. Thus, of 
the total supply for 1963 of 77.9 million bags, 
which consists of 70.1 million of new produc- 
tion and 7.7 million of carryover, the do- 
mestic consumption, including that for food, 
for seed, and for industry, accounted for 29.5 
million bags while the exports accounted for 
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38 million bags. I cite these figures to indi- 
cate the vital stake which the rice-produc- 
ing section of the United States has in our 
total international trade picture. 

It will be recalled that one of the major 
policy objectives of the Kennedy adminis- 
tration was enactment of legislation which 
would give the President the authority which 
he would need to deal with the EEC in the 
next several years. The Committee on Ways 
and Means reported and the Co: passed 
the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 which not 
only gives the President authority which he 
will need in this regard, but also gives to 
him weapons which he can use to help pre- 
vent discrimination by foreign countries 
against U.S. farm products in foreign mar- 
kets. Very strong language was written into 
that act in section 252, with respect to such 
matters. Our distinguished honoree here 
tonight played a major part in helping to 
shape the trade expansion legislation which 
was reported from the Committee on Ways 
and Means and which I think will prove to 
be of marked significance to this Nation in 
its trade relationships with other nations 
during the years to come. 

Mr. Toastmaster, this was just one of the 
many highly significant pieces of legislation 
which the Committee on Ways and Means 
has reported since CLARK THOMPSON became 
a member in January 1962. I know that it 
was as a result of a great deal of thought 
and careful consideration that CLARK de- 
cided to shift from the Committee on Agri- 
culture to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. I am extremely glad that he decided 
to make this move. He has been one of the 
stalwart members of the committee and has 
rendered outstanding service in the several 
fields of our endeavor during the past 2 
years. 

I do not know of any time in the recent 
history of the United States that the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means has been busier 
with high-priority legislation than has been 
the case during these 2 years. Major revenue 
legislation has been enacted in each of the 
years since CLARK became a member and 
particularly important in that regard are 
the Revenue Act of 1962 and the pending 
revenue reduction act, H.R. 8363, which has 
now been r by the Senate Finance 
Committee and which is expected to pass the 
Senate and go to conference very shortly. 
Many sections of this bill, which will pro- 
vide the largest tax reduction in the history 
of the United States, bear the handiwork of 
our distinguished friend, CLARK THOMPSON. 

Other measures which the committee re- 
ported and which became law and which 
CLARK has helped to shape are the Tariff 
Classification Act of 1962, which reworked 
our 30-year-old, outmoded classification 
schedules; the Public Welfare Amendments 
of 1962, which revised our welfare legislation 
and gave the States more power to deal with 
abuses; the Tax Rate Extension Acts of 
1962 and 1963, and a very broad variety of 
other measures. So it is that when CLARK 
moved from the Agriculture Committee to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, he 
moved into an area where his many talents 
and qualifications outside the area of agri- 
culture could be brought to bear on fiscal, 
tax, tariff, and social security problems inti- 
mately affecting his own district and the 
entire United States. 

However, CLARK did not by any means lose 
his interest in agriculture when he came to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. On the 
contrary, that interest has continued to 
manifest itself, as evidenced by the fact that 
the most recent rice bills to pass the Con- 
gress continue to bear his name. On those 
very few occasions when CLARK has not been 
in attendance at the almost continuous ses- 
sions of the Committee on Ways and Means— 
and I must say he is one of our most consci- 
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entious members—it has usually been be- 
cause he was appearing before the Agricul- 
ture Committee or was at the Department of 
Agriculture conferring with either the Secre- 
tary or other officials in behalf of the rice 
industry and the other agricultural inter- 
ests of the Ninth Congressional District of 
Texas. 

Mr. Toastmaster, I could go on at length 
about the virtues of our mutual close friend. 
His quiet and gentle manner and his big 
heart might be misleading to one who did 
not know him well. These virtues might be 
taken by the uninitiated as a mark of an 
easy-gOo man. However, those of us who 
have had the privilege of working with him 
know that he stands like the Rock of Gibral- 
tar when the going gets rough. I recall a 
comment made by the late Speaker Rayburn 
to one of his administrative assistants. He 
said, “Whenever you get in real trouble, you 
look up, and there will be CLARK THOMPSON 
coming to you.” Mr. Toastmaster, I could 
have made the same statement as our late 
beloved Speaker—whenever we have had real 
difficult issues in the committee, CLARK 
THOMPSON always stands fast for what is 
right. 

Mr. Toastmaster, I have always thought 
that it was a great gift to an individual to 
be possessed of a ready wit, a keen wit, and 
the ability to use it at crucial times. I can 
say without reservation that CLarK’s keen 
wit and high good humor have often brought 
the Committee on Ways and Means “back to 
earth,” so to speak, when tempers were on 
edge over some difficult point on which con- 
victions on both sides ran strong. 

As I have indicated, I could go on and on 
over the virtues and the accomplishments 
of our esteemed, admired, and respected 
friend and colleague. I need not do so, 
however, because those of you whom he has 
represented so well and so faithfully for so 
many years are aware of these many fine vir- 
tues. I consider it a high honor to have 
attended this dinner this evening, and I 
know that CLARK will continue to merit your 
confidence and your support and that he will 
serve you, the Ninth District, and the Nation 
faithfully and effectively for many years to 
come. 


Statement of Representative Milton W. 
Glenn of New Jersey in Opposition to 
Any Further Duty Cuts in Scientific 
Glassware 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON W. GLENN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to voice my strong opposition to any 
further duty cuts in scientific glassware, 
which is a very important item to the 
welfare and economy of my south Jersey 
area, and accordingly I have sent my 
statement to the President’s Special 
Representative for Trade Negotiations, 
Mr. Christian A. Herter, which I would 
like to place in the Recor, as follows: 
STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE MILTON W. 

GLENN OF NEW JERSEY IN OPPOSITION TO 

Any FURTHER Dury CUTS IN SCIENTIFIC 

GLASSWARE 

I wish to oppose any further duty cuts on 
scientific glassware when competitive ad- 
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vantage is already enjoyed by foreign glass- 
ware makers over U.S. firms. Capitalizing 
on a formidable price advantage caused by 
lower production costs, foreign glassware 
manufacturers increased their shipments to 
this country by an average yearly gain of 
132 percent between 1950 and 1962. The 
same price differential has enabled foreign 
producers to capture export markets in 
Latin America and other free world areas 
where U.S. glassware products once found 
willing buyers. 

The U.S. producers’ share of world trade 
in scientific glassware products has been 
declining for some years, while the European 
Economic Community countries have in- 
creased their share of the world market from 
45 percent to 47 percent. Naturally, cost 
advantages account for the decisively lower 
price at which foreign glassware enters the 
U.S. market duty paid, to take a rapidly in- 
creasing share of the U.S. market. This 
also explains the similarly decisive low prices 
at which the foreign producers are swiftly 
capturing the U.S, industry's share of the 
export market. 

It is my opinion that any further reduc- 
tions in U.S. duties will quickly accelerate 
the sharply adverse U.S. import trends in 
scientific glassware—driving the U.S. in- 
dustry out of its only remaining market (at 
home), and out of existence in a short peri- 
od of time. 

My south Jersey area has been famous for 
the production of glassware for generations, 
and particularly in the very important pro- 
duction of scientific glassware. This is 
very specialized work, performed by hand, 
and calling for the highest order of glass- 
making skill, These artisans have been 
following this trade for generations and 
are very proud of their vocations. They 
make scientific glassware for use in all cate- 
gories, including biology, chemistry, physics, 
metallurgy, pharmacy, medicine, and sur- 
gery. To a great extent the industry con- 
sists of small plants, numbering approxi- 
mately 40 or 50, in addition to several of the 
large nationally known producers. It has 
been estimated that there are approximately 
10,000 people in the Bridgeton, Vineland, 
Millville glass manufacturing area that are 
dependent on the production of glass prod- 
ucts for their livelihood. Already several 
of the plants have closed due to foreign 
competition and, with further reduction in 
the duties, we can look for more closings 
and layoffs. There is no question but that 
the existence of a fully developed, econom- 
ically strong, and technically sound scien- 
tific glassware industry is of basic impor- 
tance to the growth of the Nation's total 
research activities and its position of tech- 
nical leadership in the world. This can no 
longer continue to be so, however, if we 
are going to continuously lower tariffs. It 
is my opinion that once we lose our position 
and destroy the incentive for a future gen- 
eration of artisans in this field by closing 
plants and laying off employees, we will no 
longer have the benefit of these highly skilled 
people in this line of our scientific manufac- 
turing endeavor. 

It is very well to endeavor to lower trade 
barriers with foreign nations, but certainly 
not at the expense of the destruction of seg- 
ments of our industry and the increase of 
unemployment rolls with skilled artisans 
who would never be satisfied or even capa- 
ble of undertaking training in any other 
vocation, particularly by men in the middle 
age group who have taken a lifetime to 
qualify in their particular skill. 

I urge you to consider these factors in the 
current negotiations and forbear from pro- 
posing any further tariff cuts in this very 
specialized industry. In fact, I cannot urge 
you too strongly to actively oppose any fur- 
ther tariff cuts. 
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Tuurspay, Marcu 5, 1964 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, February 
: 26, 1964) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m., on 
the expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the Acting President 
pro tempore [Mr. METCALF]. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal Spirit, amid the tensions of 
these days when so many landmarks are 
disappearing, we seek in Thy presence a 
saving experience of inner quiet and cer- 
tainty. 

Unto our ‘keeping Thou hast com- 
mitted a national heritage luminous with 
freedom’s glorious light. For all the 
glory which is America, we bless Thy 
name. 

Deepen in us the sense of surpassing 
opportunity and responsibility—yea, of 
a glorious mission—to do our full part 
in averting the global catastrophe of a 
fettered world with the planet a prison, 
with the minds of men in chains. 

We thank Thee that with the free- 
doms which have made our America the 
torch of the world, mankind is given 
one last chance to make this earth a 
decent habitation for all Thy. children. 

So may it be in Thy providence that 
this Nation of our hope and prayer, de- 
siring no good thing for herself that she 
does not desire for all the earth, may 
serve Thy kingdom in such a time as 
this 


In the Redeemer’s name we ask it. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, March 4, 1964, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Acting President pro 
tempore: 

S. 1153. An act to amend the Federal Air- 
port Act to extend the time for making 
grants thereunder, and for other purposes; 

S. 2455. An act to amend further the Peace 
Corps Act (75 Stat. 612), as amended; 

H.R. 1355. An act for the relief of Stanis- 
lawa Ouellette; 

H.R. 4085. An act for the relief of Tibor 
Horcsik: 

H.R. 6477. An act for the relief of Capt. 
Otis R. Bowles; 

H.R. 6591. An act for the relief of Constan- 
tine Theothoropoulos; and 

H.R. 7533. An act for the relief of Deme- 
trios Dousopoulos. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
there will be no morning hour. 
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AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1964—THE 
COTTON AND WHEAT PROGRAM 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the unfinished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 6196) to encourage in- 
creased consumption of cotton (and 
wheat) to maintain the income of cotton 
producers to provide a special research 
program designed to lower costs of pro- 
duction, and for other purposes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hruska]. 

Mr. HRUSKA obtained the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nebraska yield, pro- 
vided it is agreed that in doing so, he 
will not lose his right to the floor? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Les. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

* Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, 
ordered. 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask the attachés 
on both sides of the aisle to call the com- 
mittees which are still in session and in- 
form the members of those committees 
that morning business has been closed, 
and that the Senate has proceeded to the 
consideration of the unfinished business. 
The presence of Senators in the Cham- 
ber would be very much appreciated. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

ana Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr: President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, yester- 
day I discussed the general background 
of the amendment which is the pending 
question before the Senate. I discussed 
the proposition that the imports of beef 
and veal are the chief cause of the cat- 
tle price collapse. In order to get an 
idea of what these meat imports really 
mean, a number of bodies have inter- 
ested themselves in studying and analyz- 
ing the problem. Some of those bodies 
and their reports I commented upon 
yesterday. 

Today I wish to discuss briefly the re- 
port of the Ohio Cattle Feeders Associa- 
tion, of which Joe Beam is president 
and James H. Warner is secretary. Re- 
cently they wrote a report on the sub- 
ject, which is the topic of an article 
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published on February 6 of this year in 
the Stockman’s Journal. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of that arti- 
cle be printed in the Recorp at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HRUSKA. In making their anal- 
ysis the authors of the report used the 
import figure of 1.885 billion pounds of 
beef and veal imported during 1963. I 
presume that refers to all forms of beef 
and veal—live, canned, cured, frozen, 
chilled, fresh, and so on. That figure 
has been revised slightly by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the light of later 
information. However, for the purpose 
of their analysis, the authors used the 
figure of 1.885 billion pounds. They cal- 
culated that that would be the equivalent 
of about 3,250,000 cattle. 

That amount of cattle, if raised and 
fed to the point of slaughter and packing 
in the United States, would consume, in 
round numbers, approximately 20 billion 
pounds of feed grain equivalent. Some 
would be fed only grain; in other in- 
stances it would be a supplement. 

If the 20 billion pounds of feed grain 
were translated into corn, it would 
amount to approximately 350 million 
bushels of corn, which would be about 
8 or 9 percent of our total production of 
corn. 

That is one of the statistics which 
should impress any reasonable mind 
with the impact of imports making it- 
self felt wherever feed grain is raised 
and produced. 

The authors of the Ohio Cattle Feed- 
ers Association report went on to state 
that by a process of applying the figure 
of 3½ million cattle, a grand total of 
8,676,000 head of cattle are replaced by 
beef and veal being imported at the 1963 
rate. It would require that many cattle 
to produce the equivalent of 3,250,000 
cattle that are shipped into this coun- 
try. 


In the United States there are about 
107 million head of cattle, and to that 
fact the Secretary of Agriculture ascribes 
the difficulty with cattle prices. If 107 
million head of cattle are too many, the 
addition of 8,676,000 head located in 
other lands besides our own, produces 
a figure that is too large by that addi- 
tional number. 

In effect, therefore, our economy is 
asked to support a cattle population of 
115,676,000. 

The authors of the Ohio report fur- 
ther state that if we ascribe 5 acres each 
for pasture, hay, and grain to the 8,676,- 
000 head of cattle, it would require some 
43,380,000 acres to maintain that num- 
ber. How can we permit such imports 
to continue on the present scale and still 
justify the pressure for farm acreage 
control laws? Admittedly we have a 
situation in agriculture in which we 
have an Area Redevelopment Adminis- 
tration. We have rural redevelopment 
projects. We have a great many other 
programs which run into many millions 
of dollars. Yet we put up with imports 
which are a definitely negative factor 
in agriculture and in the general econ- 
omy as well. 
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The Beam and Warner report then 
goes on to state: 

Cattlemen and agri-business both lose. 
First, they lose because imported beef and 
veal replace U.S. production. U.S. producers 
are losing at the rate of 3,250,000 cattle mul- 
tiplied by 1,000 pounds multiplied by 25 
cents per pound or $812,500,000 annually. 
And agri-business loses, too. 

Second, U.S. producers are losing because 
1,885 million pounds of imported beef and 
veal helped depress the live value of every 
cattle in the United States sold for slaugh- 
ter. How much? Nobody knows. We do 
know that 28,100,000 cattle slaughtered in 
1963. multiplied by $35 per head is another 
loss of $983,500,000. A total loss of $1,796 
million, Agri-business loses, too. 

OVERPRODUCTION 


The authors of that article go on, in 
their report, to question the propriety 
of blaming U.S. overproduction as the 
basis for price collapse in cattle during 
1963 and 1964. 

They point out that the supply build- 
up in cattle was merely a reflection of 
desirable increased demand and that 
moving to meet large demand was a 
proper move by the cattlemen. They 
explain overholding as a move by in- 
dividual feeders to protect their invest- 
ment and a gamble on a better price 
that did not pay off but did result in 
too many heavy cattle. Neither of these 
factors might have operated to cause 
the price drop without the approximate- 
ly 11-percent imports piled on top, they 
assert. 

Historically, there have been cycles of 
high cattle numbers which may have 
caused temporary market and price dis- 
turbance, and even distress, but adjust- 
ment was successfully made. It was 
done in part by holding back production 
and breeding. And the constant in- 
crease of consumption—in total as well 
as per capita—has ironed out the high 
numbers in relatively short time. 

But the factor of imports has de- 
stroyed this historical pattern. 

The volume of imports is just too great 
for adjustment to be made without vio- 
lent and permanent damage. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE ORIGINAL VIEWS 
ON IMPACT OF IMPORTS 


During the greater part of 1963, the 
Department of Agriculture consistently 
and persistently contended that imports 
of beef and veal had little or no effect on 
our cattle prices. 

In March of 1963, the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, while before the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee, was asked by this 
Senate about the effect of such imports 
on cattle prices in the United States. 
He replied in his testimony, as later 
printed: 

I would not want to overstate this, but it 
would be our best judgment that the imports 


have not had any significant impact at all on 
the present price situation. 


However, the question was generally 
asked then, and great concern was ex- 
pressed in many quarters about this is- 
sue. So great was the concern and the 
interest that the Department of Agri- 
culture made a special report No. 2 on 
the cattle situation, on April 2, 1963. On 
the following day, the Secretary of Agri- 
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culture issued a statement in regard to 
the special report. In his statement, the 
Secretary said in part: 

Imports of beef have sometimes been cited 
as a cause of the price break for fed steers 
and heifers. The report finds no evidence 
that this is true. It names two reasons. One 
is that although total beef imports for 1962 
are at record levels, almost all was of manu- 
facturing beef together with some canned 
beef. Very little high grade fed beef was im- 
ported. Yet the price decline was confined 
to fed cattle. Prices of cow beef and slaugh- 
ter cows, with which beef imports compete, 
have been little affected. 

Secondly, insofar as imported beef affected 
the up-and-down swing in feed cattle 
prices at all, it probably softened or coun- 
teracted the changes rather than exagger- 
ated them. Monthly imports were largest 
when fed steer prices were rising last fall. 
They decreased when prices declined later. 


Thus we see in such pronouncements 
by the Department of Agriculture the 
conviction and the conclusion that im- 
ports were of very little harmful effect 
to the cattle market price in America. 
We also see the curious contention that 
imports are actually of some help by 
“softening or counteracting the changes 
rather than exaggerating them.” If this 
latter view is correct, perhaps we had 
better increase our imports instead of 
decreasing them. Yet, the solid and the 
general consensus in this regard, at the 
present time, is that these imports have 
had a terrific impact upon the cattle 
prices. 

During his tour of the Middle West and 
other States last summer and fall, the 
Secretary of Agriculture consistently 
contended to the audiences addressed by 
him that the imports were not of harm- 
ful effect. The press accounts of these 
visits on his part in the Midwest were not 
very favorable to the position of the 
Secretary at that time. They are even 
more severe now. 

As to the contention made that much 
of the market decline was due to the 
heavy census of cattle in America—it 
stands now around 107 million head— 
the position of the Department of Agri- 
culture previously held that this factor 
of high census accounts for much of the 
price depression was answered very well 
by Rowland R. Renne, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture for Foreign Affairs. 
He noted that the production of fed beef 
in the United States was 11 percent high- 
er in 1963 than in 1962. He then went 
on to state: 

When to this heavy increase in domestic 
production of beef during 1963, is added the 
increase in imports, it is clear why beef 
cattle prices were appreciably lower in 1963 
than in 1962. 


It just stands to reason that the entry 
into the country of manufacturing beef, 
that is, standard or utility grade, such 
as used primarily for hamburger, lunch 
meat, sausage, bologna, and the like, does 
have a depressing effect on the fat cattle 
market. 

James J. Regan, Jr., of Omaha, a cat- 
tleman of lifelong standing, had the 
practical answer to this proposition, 
voiced from the viewpoint of one who has 
extensive ranching as well as cattle 
feeding interests. He summed up the 
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— of booming beef imports as fol- 
os: 

Every time someone takes a bite of foreign 
beef. one less bite of American beef is con- 
sumed. 

MORE CURRENT VIEWS OF DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE ON IMPORTS 

More recently the views of the De- 
partment of Agriculture have changed. 
Late in the year of 1963, the Department 
completed a full-fledged statistical 
analysis of the problem using advanced 
techniques of multiple correiation. The 
statistical formula derived from this 
analysis indicated that imports do in 
fact have a very depressing effect on 
U.S.-fed cattle prices. 

The statistical analysis is found in the 
livestock and meat situation report of 
the Department of Agriculture of Novem- 
ber 1963. 

Putting the matter in everyday lan- 
guage, the report in its corrected form 
comes to the conclusion that each in- 
crease in imports of about 180 million 
pounds of beef—carcass equivalent, in- 
cluding live cattle—knocks down the 
market about 30 cents a hundred pounds. 
Thus, our imports in 1963, amounting to 
1.9 billion pounds, account for a reduc- 
tion in the price of choice cattle in Chi- 
cago of about $3 per hundred below what 
they would have been without the im- 
ports, all other things being equal. 

This is a vast and radical change of 
position on the part of the Department. 
It certainly is one that is welcome inas- 
much as it confirms the general think- 
ing and conclusions on the subject. 

Of course, the changed position of the 
Secretary of Agriculture is best demon- 
strated by his participation in the an- 
nouncements of the consummated agree- 
ments with Australia and New Zealand. 
Thus he came to the belated recognition 
of imports as a very serious factor in the 
collapse of the livestock market. How- 
ever, as this Senator will point out later 
in his remarks, the agreements with Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and more recently 
with Ireland, are most destructive and 
undesirable than otherwise; they have 
been designated as a surrender by some 
critics; others have referred to them as 
cynical and absurd; still others have re- 
ferred to them as a “betrayal of the 
American farmer.” These charges will 
be dealt with more in detail at a later 
time. 

The point this Senator seeks to make 
now is that the Department and Secre- 
tary of Agriculture have at long last come 
around to the proposition strongly urged 
upon them consistently and for almost a 
year by many sources including Members 
of Congress, cattlemen’s and livestock 
feeders’ associations and so on. 

As to the agreements that have been 
reached with Australia and New Zealand, 
we witness in these agreements a posi- 
tively harmful factor in the entire pic- 
ture. Imports are frozen at the high fig- 
ure of the 1962-63 average. They fasten 
on our livestock industry the very condi- 
tions which have brought them to the 
position in which they now are. It is 
said that the agreement with Australia 
represents a rollback of some 6 percent 
under the 1963 volume of imports. That 
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will very quickly be corrected by an in- 
crease of 3.7 percent in 1965 and another 
3.7 percent in 1966. 

The figure that is in the agreement for 
limiting imports is a little higher than 
in 1962 and a little lower than in 1963. 
Let it be remembered it was the high vol- 
ume of imports in 1962 that triggered 
the entire process of price collapse. The 
growth factor imposes an additional and 
intolerable burden. 

DEFECTS IN THE AGREEMENTS 


First. Freezing imports at the high 
figure in the agreements—the 1962-63 
average—fastens on our livestock men 
the very situation which has brought 
them to the condition they are now in. 

Second. The growth factor—3.7 per- 
cent—imposes an additional intolerable 
burden. Last fall, the Department fore- 
cast an annual growth in our market of 
only 3 percent. By granting this larger 
growth factor to Australia, New Zealand, 
and Ireland, they have promised foreign 
suppliers a steadily increasing share of 
our market in the future. 

Third. These agreements were made 
by the Executive, without congressional 
participation, notwithstanding the con- 
stitutional requirement that treaties be 
subject to ratification by the Senate. 

Fourth: No participation by represent- 
atives of American cattle organizations 
was had in these negotiations. If the 
views of representatives of the industry 
had ‘been considered, and they had been 
able to advise the Department responsi- 
ble for making those decisions, under- 
standing of the farflung and disastrous 
effect of imports on our cattle market 
would have been much greater, and the 
agreements would have been more ac- 
ceptable. Yet that was not done. 

It has been suggested in the Senate 
that the pending amendment be re- 
ferred to a committee for study and 
hearings. We have now fastened upon 
the neck of American agriculture agree- 
ments on which no hearings whatsoever 
have been held. It was the judgment 
of the two Departments—I do not know 
who the persons responsible within them 
were—and there were no public hearings 
of any kind. Yet there are those who 
say we in the Senate must have the 
benefit of detailed hearings and testi- 
mony before we can act. Notwithstand- 
ing that, we have the situation which is 
firmly fastened upon the industry by 
these agreements. As to the agreements 
themselves, I suggested yesterday that 
perhaps the foreign countries were rep- 
resented by the Department of State. 
The importers were represented there, 
but there is some question as to who rep- 
resented the American farmer and the 
American public. 

The agreements contain several points 
which are rather difficult to understand. 
For example, we are committed to a 
course of action in the GATT hearings 
scheduled for May. Paragraph 4 of the 
agreement reads: 

The Government is continuing to take an 
active and leading role in negotiating in the 
GATT in harmony with the objective agreed 
to at the ministerial meeting of GATT held 
in May of 1963, arrangements leading to an 
expanding access in the meat importing 
countries. 
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We are also committed, by reason of 
this agreement, not to increase our du- 
ties. If we do, it will be ground for 
cancellation of the treaty. Also, we 
commit ourselves to maintain the rela- 
tive position of Australia, New Zealand, 
and Ireland with other exporting coun- 
tries and not let other countries provide 
a larger share of our imports than had 
been previously enjoyed by them. So, 
there are certain defects in the agree- 
ments which certainly do not reflect the 
best interests of agriculture. 

An analysis of the agreements with 
Australia and New Zealand was fur- 
nished me by one of the cattle organiza- 
tions, and I should like to discuss it 
briefly. 

First. The agreement to accept 1962 
and 1963 levels of imports is not fair to 
the American livestock industry, because 
American prices were depressed during 
those years due in considerable measure 
to the level of imports during those years. 

Second. With the base being the high- 
est years of record, the proposals for in- 
creases in imports for 1965 and 1966 
compound the problems. 

Third. The agreement gives no con- 
sideration to the level of prices prevail- 
ing in the United States, or the economic 
condition of the livestock industry, which 
the Government admits is in a depressed 
condition. 

Fourth. Such an agreement shows a 
serious lack of understanding as to the 
effect of oversupplies and demoralized 
prices in manufacturing meats upon the 
prices of better grades of domestic beef. 
Obviously the low prices of manufactur- 
ing beef have had a very serious effect 
upon the prices of higher quality cuts 
which come almost entirely from U.S. 
production. 

The fifth point raised in the analysis 
has to do with the language contained 
in paragraph 4 of each of the agree- 
ments. 

Here our U.S. Departments of State 
and Agriculture have agreed in advance 
of the oncoming trade negotiations in 
Geneva to take an active and leading 
role in negotiating in the GATT arrange- 
ments leading to expanding access in 
meat importing countries.” 

The United States presently is the 
largest importer of beef and veal in the 
world—larger than any other country. 
If this prearrangement is taken on its 
face it must mean that our State and 
Agriculture Departments will take a po- 
sition in the GATT negotiations in May 
toward further lowering of the already 
ridiculously low tariffs on beef and mut- 
ton. In other words, our Government 
has already committed itself to a lower 
tariff and increased imports of beef and 
mutton without regard to the effect upon 
the American cattle and sheep indus- 
tries. 

Sixth. The agreement disregards com- 
pletely the advice of the beef cattle in- 
dustry as expressed unanimously at its 
national meeting held in Memphis, 
Tenn., on January 26-29, 1964, or the 
resolutions adopted by the National Live- 
stock Feeders Association at St. Louis on 
February 14. This lack of consideration 
and willingness to accept counsel can 
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only result in alienating the beef cattle 
industry and their supporting general 
farm organizations from participation in 
decisions of Government substantially 
affecting their industry. 

Seventh. The present policy of the 
U.S. State Department is to insist on 
bringing in more and more foreign agri- 
cultural products with little or no regard 
for the effect upon American agriculture. 
American agriculture, the most efficient 
and progressive in the world, is in im- 
minent danger of being crippled seri- 
ously by this policy. 

Eighth. While the policy of our Gov- 
ernment seems to be trending toward 
complete free trade with foreign na- 
tions, many of these nations are raising 
tariffs and setting up other trade re- 
strictions against our products. And that 
is notably true in the European Com- 
mon Market with reference to agricul- 
tural products. 

The ninth and final point, this kind of 
situation cannot go on without causing 
great harm to American agriculture. 
American farmers are willing to go a 
long way to develop international trade; 
however, it must be set up fairly as a 
two-way street and reasonable protec- 
tion must be given to our essential agri- 
cultural industries. 

Mr. President, there are many other 
points which could be discussed with re- 
gard to the pending amendment, but I 
shall conclude my remarks at this time 
because other Senators wish to engage 
in the general discussion. 

I am aware, of course, that there are 
incursions into the legislative chamber 
and into the Capitol by departments 
from downtown in an effort to enlist 
opposition to the amendment. It is rep- 
resented during the course of such con- 
tacts that it would be most embarrass- 
ing for the State Department and for 
this country to have the amendment ap- 
proved because of the outstanding 
agreements. It is also said that our 
relations would become strained, and 
perhaps it would become the forerunner 
of a trade war, and so on. 

Mr. President, my only comment on 
that is that if that does result, it is be- 
cause of the precipitate, unwarranted, 
and unjustified action by the Depart- 
ments of State and Agriculture in effect- 
ing this type of agreement. 

As to a trade war, it is not necessary 
to go abroad to find a trade war. The 
feeling, the thinking, and the reaction 
of American agriculture, particularly in 
the Midwestern, Southern, and South- 
western States, are sufficient to lay the 
basis for a domestic trade war right now. 

That is a great deal closer than any 
foreign trade war. The direct effect of 
this resentment on the part of our farm- 
ers will make itself felt throughout the 
economy and our political structure, 
much more directly than any foreign 
trade war. 

The parliamentary situation in the 
Senate now demands that we take ac- 
tion, and that we not refer this subject 
to a committee, but that we debate it the 
best we can in the Senate and resolve 
the issue here and now. The debate on 
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the civil rights bill will be very pro- 
tracted, as everyone agrees, lasting a 
number of weeks, and, perhaps, a few 
months. By that time other matters 
will require our attention. The political 
conventions will be held shortly after 
that. Unless we take care of the matter 
now, there is serious question whether it 
will be taken care of in 1964, in this 
session. 

For that reason, and for the other 
reasons I have advanced, not only in 
todays’ discussion, but in yesterday’s dis- 
cussion also, I earnestly hope that the 
Senate will approve the amendment and 
that it will be implemented at the very 
earliest opportunity. 

I yield the floor. 

EXHIBIT 1 
WHAT MEAT Imports REALLY MEAN 


Forgetting percentages and vague refer- 
ences to how much meat imports into the 
United States are up, just what do these im- 
ports mean to American cattlemen in terms 
of lost market? 

This question is answered quite graphically 
in a report which Joe Beam, president of the 
Ohio Cattle Feeders Association, and James 
H. Warner, secretary of the Ohio feeders, 
released to the membership recently. 

Starting with a figure of 1,885,400,000 
pounds of beef and veal imported into the 
United States in 1963, they calculate that 
this is the equivalent of 3,250,000 cattle re- 
placed by imported beef. 

Then they go back beyond this figure and 
calculate that also replaced are 4,010,000 cat- 
tle in a second herd needed to produce 3.25 
million slaughter cattle. They arrive at this 
figure on the basis of allowing for 3,820,000 
breeding cows (figuring an 85 percent calf 
crop), and 190,000 bulls (figuring 1 bull 
for each 20 cows). 

In addition, they assume, there must be a 
third herd producing replacements. For this 
they allowed 450,000 2-year-old cows for re- 
placement; 220,000 2-year-old bulls for re- 
placement; 450,000 yearling heifers to replace 
the 2-year-olds; 22,000 yearling bulls to re- 
place the 2-year-olds; 450,000 heifer calves 
to replace the yearlings; 22,000 bull calves to 
replace the yearlings; all of this adds up to 
1,416,000 head of growing cattle to replace 
the second herd. 

To what does all of this add up? Well, 
3,250,000 slaughter cattle replaced by the 1963 
imports, 4,010,000 breeding cattle to produce 
the 3.25 million slaughter cattle, and 1,416,- 
000 breeding cattle to replace the second 
herd, which adds up to a grand total of 
8,676,000 head of cattle replaced by the beef 
and veal being imported at the 1963 rate. 

Startling? Yes, but we don't stop there. 

How many acres of U.S. land would it take 
to produce the pasture, hay, and grain to 
maintain 8,676,000 additional cattle? At 5 
acres per head, it would take 43,380,000 acres. 

At this point, it is appropriate to note the 
inconsistency of our permitting such imports 
to continue on the present scale. For how 
can we do so and still justify the push for 
farm acreage control legislation? How can 
we do so and push for legislation to fight 
rural and agri-business underemployment? 
How can we do so and still concern ourselves 
with the need for a higher level of business 
activity, economic growth and gross national 
product? Meat imports on the present scale 
are definitely a negative factor to agriculture, 
and to the general economy as well. 

“Cattlemen and agri-business both lose,” 
asserted Beam and Warner. “First, they lose 
because imported beef and veal replace U.S. 
production. U.S. producers are losing at the 
rate of 3,250,000 cattle multiplied by 1,000 
pounds multiplied by 25 cents per pound or 
$812,500,000 annually. And agri-business 
loses, too. 
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“Second, U.S. producers are losing because 
1,885 million pounds of imported beef and 
veal helped depress the live value of every 
cattle in the United States sold for slaughter. 
How much? Nobody knows. We do know 
that 28,100,000 cattle slaughtered in 1963 
multiplied by $35 per head is another loss of 
$983,500,000. A total loss of $1,796 million. 
Agri-business loses, too.” 

The Ohioans concede that part of the re- 
duced income potential which U.S. cattlemen 
suffered during 1963 probably was caused by 
too much U.S. beef and other meats, and 
partly by too many cattle of too-heavy 
weights. But they question the propriety of 
blaming overproduction as the basis of the 
cattleman’s low-price troubles through much 
of 1963 and up to the present time. They 
point out that the supply buildup in cattle 
was merely a reflection of desirable increased 
demand and that moving to meet large de- 
mand was a proper move by cattlemen. They 
explain overholding as a move by individual 
feeders to protect their investment and a 
gamble on a better price that did not pay off 
but did result in too many heavy cattle. 
Neither of these factors might have operated 
to cause the price drop without the 11 per- 
cent imports piled on top, they assert. 

In the end, they raise the question of 
whether the reluctance by some government 
officials to meet the beef import threat may 
reflect an attitude of retaliation against cat- 
tlemen for their long record of opposition to 
government control and subsidy and their 
faith in the law and supply and demand 
It is being pointed out by some, note Beam 
and Warner, that tariff protection is really 
“no different than subsidy or government 
control.” 

The Ohio.treatment of this subject adds a 
great deal of food for thought. 


Mr. ALLOTT.. Mr. President, I com- 
pliment the very distinguished and able 
Senator from Nebraska, who has just 
completed a scholarly, intelligent, and 
uninflammatory analysis of a situation 
which is highly inflammatory in a great 
portion of our country. 

I cosponsored the pending amendment 
to H.R. 6196 introduced by my dis- 
tinguished friend, the senior Senator 
from Nebraska. This amendment takes 
a realistic approach to the problem of 
excessive meat imports to this country, 
unlike the approach of the administra- 
tion which is not only ineffectual but is 
in reality a betrayal of the interests of 
our cattlemen and sheepmen. 

Unlike other farm legislation pro- 
posals, and the other two titles of this 
bill, this proposal contains no subsidies, 
no payments of any kind go to the stock- 
men; it will take nothing from the U.S. 
Treasury—in fact it will not cost one 
dime of tax money—except, of course, 
the cost of printing it. It certainly 
cannot be objected to on the basis that it 
raises Government expenditures at a 
time when economy is the watchword. 
This proposal does no violence to the 
administration’s pledge to keep Govern- 
ment expenditures down which was 
made when the tax cut was under con- 
sideration. 

Mr. President, the welfare of the do- 
mestic livestock industry is of vital in- 
terest to the people of Colorado and to 
this Nation. The basic industry of 
Colorado is livestock. Eighty percent 
of the land in Colorado is grazing land. 
Colorado ranked 11th in the Nation in 
the total number of cattle marketed in 
1962— marketing 1,523,000 head—and 
ranked 5th in the Nation in marketing 
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feed cattle—with a total of 822,000 head 
in 1962 and 900,000 head in 1963. 

On January 1, 1964, the cattle and calf 
inventory in Colorado kept for beef pur- 
poses totaled 2,616,000 head, and the 
sheep inventory totaled 1,706,000 head. 
In 1961 there were 49,000 family workers 
and 19,000 hired workers engaged in 
farming, in Colorado, but in 1963 those 
figures had dropped to 45,000 family 
workers and 17,000 hired workers. 

The extent to which massive red-meat 
imports has contributed to this exodus 
from the farm cannot be accurately de- 
termined, however, the fact that it has 
contributed cannot be denied. 

I wonder what has become of the high 
sounding pledges of the administration 
and the Secretary of Agriculture to pre- 
serve the small family farm. 

In 1962, the gross income in Colorado 
from the sheep industry, including the 
sale of sheep, lambs, and wool, was ap- 
proximately $41,165,000. In only one 
county in Colorado—Moffat County— 
the total income from the sale of sheep, 
lambs, and wool was $2,528,185. 

From this it is obvious that anything 
that affects the cattle and sheep indus- 
tries has a direct bearing upon the sta- 
bility of the whole economy of Colorado. 

I shall refer primarily to figures con- 
cerning the meat situation in the State 
of Colorado. I do so only because 
it is the State with which I am most 
familiar, but I know that the principles 
and the facts are equally applicable to 
dozens of other States in the Union. 

Imports have been increasing rapidly 
for many years, but they have sky- 
rocketed since 1958. The general situa- 
tion is pretty well displayed by the fol- 
lowing statistics and figures: 


Balance of trade table 
[Product weight, millions of pounds] 


Year Im- Ex- Net 
ports | ports |imports 
Beef and veal, fresh 1956 30.8 68.8 (—38. 0) 
or frozen, 1957 126.4 70.9 55. 
1958 358.2 6.8 351.4 
1959 524. 5 8.5 | 516.0 
1980 413.8 10.2 | 403.6 
1961 569. 1 10.6 | 558.5 
1962 863. 3 9.9 | 853.4 
1963 1. 123. 0 27. 5 1. 095, 5 
Lamb and mutton...) 1956 1.4 0 8 
1957 3.5 1. 3 22 
1958 24.0 97 23. 3 
1959 56.8 8 56.0 
1960 49.7 15 48.2 
1961 55.8 1.6 4.2 
1962 78.1 22 75.9 
1963 81.8 1.0 80. 8 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I shall 
comment on the table, because it shows 
that in 1956, 8 years ago, the imports 
into this country were 30.8 million 
pounds, and the exports were 68.8 mil- 
lion pounds; in other words, we were 
exporting 38 million pounds more than 
we were importing. 

As we go down the table—and I shall 
not discuss all of it—we come to the 
year 1960. There we find that imports 
were 413.8 million pounds, and the ex- 
ports 10.2 million pounds. We were 
then importing 403.6 million pounds 
more than we were exporting; whereas 
only 4 years before we had been ex- 
porting 38 million pounds more than we 
were importing. 
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When we come to 1963 we find that 
the figures have drastically changed. 
The 413 million pound figure of imports 
has jumped up to 1,123 million pounds, 
and the exports were 27.5 million 
pounds. Therefore, we had net imports 
in 1963 of 1,095.5 million pounds. 

Nothing can more dramatically paint 
the picture of what has happened to our 
beef producers than the figures which 
I have just given. 

I should also like to comment on 
the lamb and mutton figures, which 
are contained in the above table. In 
1960 we were importing 49.7 million 
pounds of lamb and mutton, and we 
were exporting about one and a half 
million pounds. We were importing 
48.2 million pounds more than we were 
exporting. 

Within 3 short years we find that we 
are importing not 49.7 million pounds, 
but 81.8 million pounds. Our net im- 
ports increased from 48.2 million pounds 
to 80.8 million pounds. 

From 1956 to 1963 fresh or frozen beef 
and veal imports have increased by 
3,546 percent; or to put it another way, 
the 1963 imports were 36 times as great 
as the 1956 imports. In the same period 
- lamb and mutton imports increased by 
5,743 percent; or to put this another way, 
the 1963 imports were 58 times as great 
as the 1956 imports. 

It is no wonder that many of us look 
askance at some of the statements that 
have been made, when we consider the 
phenomenal pace of increasing imports 
that has occurred during the past 8 
years, while the Secretary of Agriculture 
has said, at one time or another, either 
that increased beef imports do not affect 
the price of our cattle and therefore 
have no effect on our stockmen—or that 
he doubted that the imports had much 
effect. 

Lamb and mutton imports have had 
a devastating effect upon the sheep in- 
dustry. It is generally conceded that the 
sheep industry is now in the process of 
being liquidated within the United 
States. The sheep population in this 
country for the period 1931 through 
1946 averaged 51,684,000 head; in 1963 
it had dropped to 30,170,000—a net loss 
of 21,514,000 head. In other words, over 
41 percent of the domestic sheep herds 
have been liquidated. During the period 
of 1947 to 1963 our population increased 
by nearly 30 percent or by 43,364,000 per- 
‘sons. Although U.S. sheep population 
had dipped to 37,498,000 by 1947, using 
that figure as a basis, our sheep popula- 
tion by 1963 should have been approxi- 
mately 49 million, assuming a propor- 
tionate increase in demand for sheep 
products. 

However, instead of increasing in ac- 
cordance with our population, or in any 
relation to our population, sheep popu- 
lation decreased by 7,428,000, resulting 
in a total disparity between the projected 
and the actual sheep population of 19 
million head. 

The per capita consumption of im- 
ported beef increased by 81.8 percent be- 
tween 1960 and 1962—from 4.4 pounds 
per person in 1960 to 8 pounds in 1962— 
an increase of 3.6 pounds per person. 
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During those same years the per capita 
consumption of all beef increased by 
only 4.3 percent—from 85.2 pounds per 
person in 1960 to 89.1 pounds per per- 
son in 1962. Therefore, of the 3.9 
pounds per person increase in consump- 
—— of beef, 3.6 pounds of it was foreign 
ef. 

Today the United States is the world's 
largest importer of beef, importing 1,679,- 
000 pounds, carcass weight, and im- 
porting 145 million pounds of lamb and 
mutton, carcass weight, in 1963. Our 
domestic producers believe that they are 
entitled to share equitably in the mar- 
ket created by increases in consumption. 
From 1961 to 1962 our civilian consump- 
tion of beef increased by 432 million 
pounds, or from 15,871 million pounds 
in 1961 to 16,303 million pounds in 1962; 
yet during that same period our domestic 
production did not increase. It re- 
mained at 15,296 million pounds for both 
1961 and 1962. In Colorado alone, the 
Colorado Cattlemen’s Association esti- 
mates that 160,000 pounds of foreign 
boned beef is received each week. 

Imagine this, in a territory which 
from its inception has been one of the 
greatest suppliers of meat and meat 
products in the United States. Most of 
this meat is used to make hamburgers, is 
used in restaurants, and is used for fresh 
beef products. 

I had called to my attention 2 or 3 
days ago a treatise which was prepared 
by the Omaha World-Herald, as related 
in a series of articles by Harold Silber 
and Darwin Olofson. 

I have no doubt the articles have been 
referred to many times, and perhaps 
have even been placed in the RECORD. 
However, I desire to read from part III. 
on page 7 of the series, a short résumé to 
show exactly what is happening in this 
country: 

“Certainly we have foreign beef. I don’t 
know any market that doesn’t these days.“ 

Wallace McCarty led a World-Herald re- 
porter and photographer to the walk-in 
cooler in the rear of his small food market 
in Imperial, Calif. 

“Here it is,” he said. “We always get it 
this way—boned, frozen, in 60-pound 
cartons.” 

The lettering on the carton spelled: “Prod- 
uct of New Zealand.” 

We've used this for hamburger for a 
couple of years. In the past I bought old 
bulls for the hamburger. No more, This is 
easier. Probably leaner, too,” said Mr. Mc- 
Carty. 

Don't get me wrong, though,” he con- 
tinued. “I'd go back to our own beef, but I 
can't. The competition won't let me. Every- 
body uses this stuff—the little fellow like 
me, the big chains. Everybody in California. 
Probably a lot of other places, too. And the 
big packers use it. 

“This foreign stuff saves me some work 
because it’s boned. It’s a convenience to me. 
But the big market with a high overhead has 
a decided advantage in cutting down labor 
costs. It’s helping the big fellow.” 


The article then gives other specific 
instances related to the same subject. I 
am sorry that it is not possible for every 
man, woman, and child in this country 
to read this particular series of articles 
and come to realize the extent to which 
they are eating foreign importations of 
beef every day—day in and day out. 
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On page 4 of the same series of ar- 
ticles, the following appears: 

Floyd Segel, president of the Wisconsin 
Packing Co., Milwaukee, provided the 
World-Herald with this illustration: 

“If you've just eaten meatloaf—made with 
foreign beef hamburger—there’s no room in 
your stomach for beefsteak.” 


I believe the chances are that if any- 
one within the sound of my voice or any- 
one who may read these words eats 
hamburger or meatloaf for lunch ap- 
proximately 40 percent of it, perhaps 
more, will be made of imported foreign 
beef. I do not know how we can expect 
to support our own agriculture if we 
provide this large free market for the 
Australians and New Zealanders. I 
have great respect for those people, hav- 
ing served in the South Pacific with 
them, but I see no reason why America 
should sacrifice its domestic industry for 
their welfare. 

The Department of Agriculture “Free- 
manized” the effects of this flood of for- 
eign beef on the domestic market with 
such statement as “the imported beef is 
low quality processing beef, and there- 
fore, will have little or no impact upon 
the price of quality fed beef.” But as 
the price disparity between grades be- 
comes greater, more and more people 
shift to the lower grade, bringing down 
the price of quality beef as well. 

I interpolate that and say that there 
really is not much difference between the 
rule which applies to meat and meat 
products and the fundamental rule of 
economics. The fundamental rule of 
economics is that bad money drives out 
good. That has always happened in 
every country and in every phase of 
civilization and recorded history of the 
world. And, just as bad money drives 
out good, so does poor quality beef and 
poor quality meat products drive out the 
good quality products which we have 
been educated to accept, and which we 
have demanded from U.S. producers. 

But as the price disparity between 
grades becomes greater, more and more 
people shift to a lower grade, thus bring- 
ing down the price of quality beef, as 
well. About 40 percent of the processing 
beef consumed in the United States is 
imported, and it is estimated that 
roughly 30 percent of domestic cattle 
production winds up as hamburger. The 
effects of the high imports of foreign beef 


is shown in the following table: 
Comparison of beef prices 
(per hundredweight) 
Choice slaughter steers at Chicago: 
November 1962-......-.---.------ $30.13 
December 1962 28.91 
December 1963..--.-......------- 22.29 
Utility cows at Chicago: 
November 1962.................-. 15. 22 
December: 1969.5. ...2 se okenenst 14. 92 
November 1983. 13.82 
December 1968———— 12.71 
Choice feeder and stocker steers at 
Kansas City: 
November 1962 --- 29.80 
December 1882 „4ͤ4„%„ͤ%“ 28. 15 
e = 24. 19 
December 19689. 23. 15 


I wish to make several comments in 
connection with the table. 
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First, it will be noted that in Novem- 
ber 1962, the price of choice slaughter 
steers at Chicago was quoted at $30.13; 
a month later, it was $28.91. In Novem- 
ber of 1963, it was $23.51, and a month 
later—in December 1963—it was $22.29. 

Much the same happened to the price 
of utility cows at Chicago—a drop in the 
same period from $15.22 to $12.71. 

On the Kansas City market, the price 
of choice feeder and stocker steers 
dropped from $29.80 to $23.15, during the 
same period; and I do not have to remind 
Senators that prices have dropped 
further since that time. 

Fat cattle prices are off up to $8 per 
hundredweight; feeder cattle are off $4 
to $6 per hundredweight; utility cattle 
are down $2 to $4 per hundredweight; 
and calves were down about $6 per 
hundredweight in Denver during 1963. 
The facts simply do not substantiate the 
assertions of the Department of Agri- 
culture. As the level of beef imports has 
increased, the live weight prices of do- 
mestic beef have declined, and the price 
drop has been substantial. It has meant 
the difference between operating in the 
black or operating in the red, for the 
producers and feeders in this country. 

Secretary Freeman has said that the 
price decline on beef has cost the cattle- 
men $170 million in the last 2 years. I 
presume he is basing his figure on the 
revenue lost to stockmen on cattle 
marketed for slaughter. This is only 
part, only the beginning, of the picture, 
and it distorts the real, underlying facts. 
No consideration was given to the loss in 
value to the inventory of cattle on farms 
and ranches. A more realistic picture 
is presented by the following: Assuming 
the average weight of the farm animal 
will range near 800 pounds, and assum- 
ing an across-the-board price decline 
of 5 cents per pound live weight, this 
would result in a loss of $40 per head. 
I know that many cattlemen in the West 
today would be happy to get out from 
under their losses at $40 a head, if they 
only could. 

The 1963 U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture estimated census of cattle in the 
United States is approximately 103 mil- 
lion head. 

The most recent figure which has come 
to my attention is, as I recall, 106 mil- 
lion head. But based upon the 103 mil- 
lion-head figure—the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture figure—there would be a loss 
of $4,120 million—about 24 times the 
loss the Secretary acknowledges. When 
this loss is extended to the stockmen, 
the ranchers, and, further, all those with 
whom they do business—the picture be- 
comes much more shocking. As I recall, 
purchases of the farmers, ranchers, and 
stockmen come to a total of approxi- 
mately $13.5 billion a year. If this total 
loss were shown in terms of the loss for 
each of the small stores, filling stations, 
garages, machine shops, drug stores, 
grocery stores, and the small merchan- 
dise marts all over the country, we could 
better understand the total impact of the 
$4 billion loss the ranchers and feeders 
have suffered. 

Stockmen pleaded for relief, and Sen- 
ators introduced quota legislation. But 
the administration turned a deaf ear to 
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their supplications, and such legislation 
was stymied in committee by adverse re- 
ports. This is nothing new; and I do not 
know how long it will be before we take 
hold of the course of American affairs 
and override the preference of members 
of the State Department who seem—at 
least, to judge by their actions—to be 
more interested in keeping other coun- 
tries pacified than in taking care of the 
U.S. industries. The uproar became so 
intense and the evidence so overwhelm- 
ing that the Department of Agriculture 
finally acknowledged that foreign im- 
ports were having “some” effect on the 
domestic market. Of course, the De- 
partment never admitted the devastating 
effects of imported beef on the domestic 
market. It “Freemanized,” by saying 
that it was just one of many factors. 
If it had, how could the Executive 
agreements of February 17, 1964, be 
“foisted” on the cattlemen as the “solu- 
tion“ to the import problem? Secretary 
Freeman when announcing these agree- 
ments said: 

I am pleased that these agreements have 
been concluded with our major suppliers. 


I would be the last one to question 
the fact that he was indeed “pleased,” 
and I am sure that livestock interests in 
Australia and New Zealand were also 
“pleased.” But what of our cattlemen 
and our sheepmen? 

Were they pleased? The responses I 
have received to that question—replies 
not only from my State, but also from 
many persons elsewhere in the West, and 
from many persons in the Midwest—have 
been resounding “Noes.” 

A brief review of the facts will disclose 
the reason for the lack of applause for 
the administration’s “solution.” Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand together account 
for nearly 68 percent of all beef imports 
to the United States—a total of 753 mil- 
lion pounds in 1963. Under the exec- 
utive agreements of February 17, beef 
imports to the United States, including 
mutton from Australia, are set at 773 
million pounds for 1964, 801 million 
pounds in 1965, and 830 million pounds 
in 1966. This is hardly cause for wild 
rejoicing. Are these executive agree- 
ments merely an extension of the policy 
that the President announced in the Fish 
Room of the White House on January 
15 of this year when he said: 

We are going to try to take all the money 
that we think is unnecessarily being spent 
and take it from the “haves” and give it to 
the “have nots” that need it so much. 


Taking from the domestic producer, 
and giving it to the foreign producer. 

The provisions of these agreements 
not only assure Australia and New Zea- 
land that their position in U.S. markets 
will not be impaired in the future by 
increased imports from other nations, 
but also grant an executive guarantee 
that no new tariffs or levies will be im- 
posed. Obviously, the net effect of this 
is to carve out a substantial part of our 
market and grant it to a foreign country 
in what amounts to perpetuity. To seal 
the bargain we gave assurances of sup- 
port to Australia and New Zealand to 
help obtain an open door“ policy for 
their meat exports from other nations 
throughout the world at the upcoming 
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“Kennedy round” of trade negotiations 
at Geneva. If the United States is go- 
ing to bargain in behalf of other nations, 
what concessions are we going to make 
tor 9 15 Is this a new kind of foreign 

The following chart shows the surging 
increase by which our domestic markets 
are being flooded by red meat imports 
from Australia and New Zealand. 


U. S. imports from Australia and New Zealand 
[Millions of pounds, product weight] 


Australia} New 
Zealand 


1958. 18.0 184.0 
1950. 224. 0 162.0 
1980. 145.0 131.0 
1981. 234. 0 154.0 
1962_..._- a 442.0 214.0 
1963. — 517.0 244.0 
Lamb and mutton: 

1957. 1.4 1. 7 
1958. 14.6 7.0 
1959 40. 6 12.8 
1900 38. 5 9.1 
44.6 10.8 

65. 9 11.1 

5 14.8 
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Beef and veal imports from Australia 
increased by 2,772 percent from 1958 to 
1963, and lamb and mutton imports in- 
creased by 4,583 percent from 1957 to 
1963. 

The question is—and it is the ques- 
tion we are now debating—shall we tol- 
erate such a situation—shall we tolerate 
the destruction of this industry? The 
administration’s efforts in the February 
17 agreements are about as effective as 
their efforts have been in trying to bal- 
ance the budget by shutting off lights in 
the White House. 

The United States is the only major 
country which has neither tariff nor non- 
tariff protection for its domestic pro- 
ducers. 

I have had printed in the Recor the 
table showing the imports from Australia 
and New Zealand which have come in 
tariff free. 

Let us compare how Australia and New 
Zealand protect their livestock industry. 
New Zealand protects its livestock in- 
dustry 100 percent, while ours has none; 
and Australia protects its livestock in- 
dustry to the extent of 41 percent while 
ours has none. Furthermore, Australia 
prohibits the importation of live sheep 
and cattle from the United States under 
health restrictions. 

It is a little ironical to see all this 
inferior quality beef and mutton coming 
into our country, and yet our sheep and 
cattle are barred from Australia under 
health restrictions. I am convinced that 
most people would not purchase it in 
the market, except for the fact that per- 
haps it is cheaper, and they might do 
it under economic impetus. But it is 
meat that is distinctly inferior in grade 
to the meat which we are accustomed to 
eating. It is worthy of note that the 
February 17 agreements are strangely 
silent on the importation of live ani- 
mals from Australia. 

Ireland, the third largest exporter of 
beef and veal to the United States, re- 
stricts entry of livestock and meat prod- 
ucts by requiring import licenses, and 
also has high tariffs. 
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Mexico is one of the two largest ex- 
porters of feeder cattle to the United 
States. However, for cattle going into 
Mexico an import permit is required, and 
Mexico also has a high tariff. 

Mexico has a high tariff, not alone on 
beef imports, but on everything: we pro- 
duce that goes into Mexico. The impor- 
tation of slaughter livestock to Mexico is 
prohibited. 

Let us examine the policies of the 
Common Market. These countries are 
using import duties, gate price systems, 
import certificates and deposits, quotas, 
and intervention measures as protec- 
tion for their domestic beef industry. 
The following policy statement concern- 
ing the forthcoming Kennedy round of 
GATT trade negotiations is quoted from 
the official publication of the Common 
Market, “European Community,” for 
January 1964, No. 68: 

A community target price for beef and 
veal will be established. Member countries 
will use price supports and, in intracom- 
munity trade, a levy system. Imports from 
nonmember countries will be controlled by 
tariffs and levies. Import certificates will be 
issued for certain products and quotas will 
be applied to imports of frozen meat. 


The Common Market has announced 
that “quotas will be applied to imports 
of frozen meat” in the very shadow of 
the Kennedy round of negotiations. It 
is certain that we will be expected to 
make concessions to gain an open door 
for Australian and New Zealand meat. 
This is the kind of juggling act one would 
expect to see on the Ed Sullivan Show. 

With every other major nation grant- 
ing protection to its domestic producers, 
fairplay demands that we do no less for 
our stockmen. With the cattle industry 
on its knees and the sheep industry al- 
most bellyup,“ now is the time to act. 
This amendment does not prohibit im- 
ports; it merely rolls them back to a 
reasonable level, and restores to our do- 
mestic stockmen their fair share of the 
market. It certainly will not guarantee 
prosperity to the stockmen but it may 
forestall the impoverishment of a great 
many of them. 

Let us strike a legislative blow in 
the war on poverty by adopting this 
amendment. 

I hold in my hand a telegram which I 
have just received from Hon. John A. 
Love, Governor of the State of Colorado, 
in which he points out how much the 
loss has meant to the economy of Colo- 
rado. I ask unanimous consent that it 
may be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DENVER, COLO., March 5, 1964. 
The Honorable GORDON ALLOTT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Room 304, Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Colorado’s economy is being seriously af- 
fected by excessive levels of foreign imports 
of beef, veal, lamb, and mutton. Estimated 
losses in marketing were $50 million in 1963. 
Loss of this basic income to Colorado has re- 
sulted in an estimated $200 to $300 million 
loss in our economy. Outlook for 1964 even 
more disastrous unless relief obtained. 
Strongly urge that all efforts be made im- 
mediately to correct inequities. Suggest 
that realistic base period be selected for a 
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quota and that appropriate legislation be 
enacted to offer reasonable protection thus 
minimizing losses to small businessmen 
laboring force, and general economy of Colo- 
rado, plus many other dependent industries 
and communities. 
JOHN A. Love, 
Governor, State of Colorado. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Iam happy to be joined 
by the Governor of Colorado as I am sure 
I am joined in the sentiment of my re- 
marks, if not their detail, by almost 
every one of the Governors of the West- 
ern States. 

Let me emphasize the fact that the 
amendment contains no subsidies. It 
contains no payments of any kind to 
stockmen. It would take nothing from 
the U.S. Treasury. It would not cost 
one dime of tax money. It would not 
require any administration that is not 
required under the present system. We 
are presented with an opportunity to 
strike a real blow for the salvaging of our 
domestic meat industry. 

I hope I shall not be considered as be- 
ing too personal in making the remark I 
am about to make. For the past 35 years 
of my life I have lived with and among 
people who are affected in the way I have 
indicated. I went through the Dust 
Bowl days of the 1930’s with those peo- 
ple. I went through the drought period 
of the 1950’s with them. It was in a 
small town. When down and out, I have 
witnessed acts of courage by these peo- 
ple that would be hard to believe. 

I remember one occasion when a 75- 
year-old man came to my office. He was 
being foreclosed. He said, Can you get 
this man to hold off on my cattle loan 
for a few months? If you do, I can sell 
them in the spring and at least clear up 
what I owe him, and then I can start all 
over.” 

Mr. President, when a 75-year-old man 
can see the savings of a lifetime go by 
and then speak of starting all over, that 
is an expression of the kind of courage 
and the kind of independence which all 
of us admire so much in our farmers, 
ranchers, stockmen, and feeders. Truly 
this is one of the great independent areas 
of economic life in the United States. 
We in the Senate can do no less today 
than to support this kind of spirit, which 
aims only to make for itself, and not to 
take from others. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I com- 
mend the Senator from Colorado for the 
effective case he has made on behalf of 
the sheepmen and cattlemen. Regard- 
less of what happens to the amendment, 
the public will be far better informed 
and we may get more consideration from 
the Tariff Commission. Cattle prices 
have already dropped 25 percent. If 
these imports are to continue, we can 
expect poor cattle prices to continue for 
years to come. 

If the amendment is adopted, I hope 
the sponsors do not turn around and help 
kill the bill afterwards. Weare going to 
have a difficult time enough getting it 
through the Senate, and certainly 
through the House. I shall be one of the 
conferees, and I realize the problems we 
shall have to face. 
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Mr. ALLOTT. Let me say to my 
friend, first, that I thank him for his 
remarks. I learned long ago to climb a 
ladder one step at a time. Let us climb 
this ladder one step at a time. After 
that let us see what happens. One point 
I should like to make is that most people 
do not seem to understand that for the 
last few years, before these imports ac- 
celerated so dramatically, there was a 
reasonable balance between livestock 
nee in this country and popula- 

on. 

People say, The imports are only 5 
percent, and they are going to increase 
only to 10 percent.” What they should 
realize is that when we have struck a 
fortunate or reasonably good balance of 
supply and demand, as the livestock in- 
dustry has done in the past few years, it 
requires imports of only 5 percent to 
break the market. That is what has 
happened. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I think 
this is the most important factor of all: 
Let us consider fresh fruit—apples, for 
example. If there is a 5-percent sur- 
plus of apples, they bring a low price. 
If there is short supply, apples bring a 
good price. So it does not require much 
of an oversupply to break prices sharply. 
That is true in the meat industry. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I think the Senator will 
agree that what I have stated was the 
situation just before the great influx of 
imports. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. And 
the situation is always worse with meat 
or perishable commodities than it is with 
grain or other storable commodities. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield the floor. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to have an opportunity to sup- 
port the amendment offered by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska], in that I represent the largest 
cattle-producing State in the United 
States. It is of vital interest to my State, 
but I note that it has become more and 
more a vital part of the agrarian econ- 
omy in other States as well. 

There was a time when the cattle in- 
dustry in this country was confined 
largely to the Southwestern and Western 
States, but feeder stocks can now be 
found all over the country. I have 
talked with people from Delaware and 
Wisconsin. They are not ordinarily con- 
sidered as being sites of great activity in 
the catte industry. We find feeder stocks 
all over the country. So this is a meas- 
ure that would be beneficial to the 
agrarian economy all over the United 
States. 

I regard the recently announced 
voluntary“ agreement with Australia 
and New Zealand to be wholly unsatis- 
factory. My views are well summed up 
in a radio report I made recently to the 
people of Texas, and I ask -unanimous 
consent that my report be printed at this 
point in my remarks. $ ’ 

There being no objection, the radio 
statement was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Text or Senator TOWER’S REPORT 

I want to talk to you today about a matter 
that is of extreme importance to farmers 
and ranchers, not only in Texas, but 
throughout the United States. Not only 
that, it is of great importance to a whole 
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group of related businesses and industries 
that depend upon our agricultural com- 
munity for their economic well-being. 

The price of cattle has dropped drastically 
in recent weeks and months. This has meant 
a loss of millions of dollars in income for 
our ranchers and stock farmers. And before 
those of you who live in the cities begin to 
feel good about all this, and think that the 
ranchers’ loss is your gain, I want you to 
consider a few facts that will be brought 
out in this report. 

In 1962, the total weight of live cattle, 
beef, and veal imported into this country 
jumped drastically. In 1957, these imports 
amounted to only 3.9 percent of our domestic 
production. In 1962, this had gone up to 
approximately 11 percent of our total domes- 
tic production. In 1963, it went up still 
further, to more than 12 percent. 

A few of us in the Congress became 
alarmed at the prospects facing our domestic 
livestock industry. As you may know, our 
livestock raisers are not under a Federal sub- 
sidy. They operate in a free market, and 
must adjust their herds over the years to 
take into consideration such factors as 
droughts, feed prices, land values, labor sup- 
ply, and many other things that go into 
successful ranching and farming. 

We could see that if the import trend con- 
tinued, our domestic livestock industry 
would be in dire straits. So we introduced 
a bill in the Senate, S. 557, that would estab- 
lish annual quotas for imported cattle, beef, 
and veal, and were prepared to extend this 
to mutton. The quotas would be determined 
by averaging the past 5 years, including the 
high year of 1962, and the more-or-less nor- 
mal preceding 1962. Imports over and 
above this quota would have paid extra im- 
port duties. The bill was cosponsored in 
the Senate by Senators Simpson of Wyoming, 
MEcHEM of New Mexico, Youne of North 
Dakota, Jorpan of Idaho, BENNETT of Utah, 
McGee of Wyoming, GOLDWATER of Arizona, 
and myself. It was fought by the admin- 
istration’s spokesmen in the Department of 
Agriculture, which I thought was rather 
strange in that one would think that the 
U.S, Department of Agriculture ought to be 
concerned with agricultural interests in the 
United States. 

At any rate, they were successful in op- 
posing our bill. They said that imports 
were not the real reason prices were falling, 
despite the very clear evidence that this was 
the prime reason. American consumption of 
red meat has climbed dramatically, from 
46.4 pounds per person in 1932, to 95.1 
pounds per capita in 1963. In the face of 
increased sale of beef and veal during last 
year, the price of beef fell from an average 
of $30.13 per hundred pounds in November 
of 1962, to less than $24 in late 1963. 
(During the first 8 months of 1963, on a 
carcass weight basis, according to reputable 
authorities, beef and veal imports were 22 
percent above those for the same 8 months 
of 1962.) 

Finally, the administration was forced to 
admit the obvious truth—that the deluge of 
meat imports was having a drastic effect on 
our domestic livestock industry. I do not 
doubt for a moment that there are many 
in the Department of Agriculture, and 
throughout this administration, who could 
care less. They would like to see livestock 
producers, who have long resisted subsidies, 
driven to the wall and placed in a position 
where they will have to accept Federal con- 
trol in return for Federal handouts. 

In opposing our bill, the administration 
said it would seek voluntary curtailment of 
imports from the exporting countries. They 
have now announced the results of their en- 
dea vors, with claims of huge success. 

Basically, and stripped of its verbiage, the 
administration’s actions amount to this: 
Imports, now at a level that have driven 
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prices down, will be frozen near the present 
high level and guaranteed. There will be a 
minute reduction for the time being (elec- 
tion year) and then imports will again begin 
climbing. I regard the solution, if it is that, 
as wholly unsatisfactory, and if livestock 
raisers believe their problem has been solved 
by this, they will believe anything. It 
amounts to nothing more than a massive 
snow job, designed to make the entire do- 
mestic livestock industry, from livestock 
raiser to the corner meat market, believe 
that this administration is trying to do 
something about a problem it has refused to 
face realistically. i : 

In closing, I thought you might like to 
know: The United Nations has now decided 
to proceed with plans to establish a livestock 
improvement center in Cuba, at a cost of 
more than $1 million, 40 percent of which 
will be paid for by American taxpayers 
through their U.N. contributions. 


Mr. TOWER. In addition, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to bring to the atten- 
tion of Senators, resolutions calling for 
further meat import restrictions and 
passed by the Coastal Cattle Association, 
which operates in the heart of the 
South’s greatest cattle producing area, 
and by the American National Cattle- 
men’s Association. I ask unanimous 
consent that these resolutions may be 
printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


COASTAL CATTLE ASSOCIATION, INC. 
RESOLUTION 


The Coastal Cattle Association, Inc., by 
unanimous vote of its membership at a gen- 
eral meeting on January 18, 1964, does here- 
by adopt and place on record the following 
resolution : 

“Whereas the beef industry is of major 
importance to Texas and the Southwest; 

"Whereas the heavy volume of beef and 
veal shipments imported to the United 
States is a big factor in depressing the 
domestic cattle market with substantial 
losses to producers and the Nation’s gen- 
eral economy: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That this association recom- 
mends that no tariff concessions be granted 
on livestock, meat and meat products at the 
forthcoming Geneva trade talks; and, there- 
fore, be it further 

“Resolved, That both the legislative and 
executive branches of our Government be 
requested to take note of the serious beef 
import situation and that Congress enact 
bill S. 557 and H.R. 5560, and to provide rea- 
sonable protection for the domestic beef 
cattle industry that adequate tariffs and 
beef import quotas be established; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That our association forward a 
copy of this resolution to the President of 
the United States, to the Senate Finance 
Committee, the Ways and Means Committee 
and the Tariff Commission.” 


Imports, I 

Whereas imports on beef are at an alltime 
high; and 

Whereas these heavy imports are seriously 
depressing our domestic cattle markets; and 

Whereas a portion of these imports is of 
primal cuts which severely damage our 
domestic price structure; and 

Whereas the production potential of beef 
in certain countries exporting beef to the 
United States is virtually unlimited; and 

Whereas the American producers and 
feeders are obligated to pay high-fixed costs 
associated with labor, land, local, and Fed- 
eral taxes and other expenses over which he 
has no control, which are higher than those 
of his foreign counterpart; and 
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Whereas the stability of the American beef 
industry is essential to the growth and wel- 
fare of the entire American economy in all 
States; and 

Whereas continued price depression will 
inevitably result in removal of capital from 
the United States to foreign points with con- 
current employment losses; and 

Whereas the American producer taxes 
himself to develop an expanded market for 
his product; and 

Whereas in recent years the foreign pro- 
ducer has benefited from our expanded 
market out of proportion as compared with 
the benefits derived by our domestic sup- 
pliers; and 

Whereas quotas so large as to be disas- 
trous to the American producer and feeder, 
and unacceptable to the American public, 
may well set into motion restrictive forces 
which in the long run will have unfavorable 
impact upon exporting countries: There- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the American National 
Cattlemen's Association in convention at 
Memphis, Tenn., January 29, 1964, recom- 
mend to the Congress, the State Department, 
and the Department of Agriculture that 
quotas on imports of beef and beef products 
into the U.S. ports of entry be established 
with principal exporters at levels substan- 
tially less than those in recent years; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That composition of imports be 
considered so as to embrace in future quotas 
cooked and cured meats and sharp reduc- 
tion in importation of primal cuts; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That should a growth factor be 
involved in any negotiations, it be at sub- 
stantially less than the full amount, a pro- 
vision to encourage the American producer 
on a continued basis to use his own funds, 
time and energies to develop the domestic 
market for beef and use of our surplus feeds; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President, Members of Congress, 
the Cabinet, and all affected agencies, Gov- 
ernment and non-Government, together 
with heads of government of exporting coun- 
tries. 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I shall 
not spend much time discussing the 
amendment to limit imports of meat 
into this country, because I think the 
points have been adequately and clearly 
and lucidly made by other Senators who 
have spoken. The statistics are avail- 
able in the presentations they have 
made. 

I have listened to the presentations 
made by the Senator from Nebraska and 
the Senator from Colorado which I be- 
lieve were very comprehensive. 

I wish to read now from representative 
telegrams. The first is from Mr. Homer 
R. Peterson, American International 
Charolais Association, Houston, Tex.: 

This association favors limitation on im- 
port of beef to protect our independent 
cattle industry and beef purchase subsidy 


would be very objectionable to our mem- 
bership. 


The next is from the Texas Brahman 
Association, Houston, Tex.: 


The Texas Brahman Association feels 
strongly that Government buying of beef is 
nothing but a subsidy and should not be 
used as a crutch to bolster the price of meat 
against the tremendous flood of imported 
meat. Quotas should be rolled back past 
the 1962 and 1963 volume which is roughly 11 
percent of the market today. Suggest quotas 
be rolled back to a figure equal to the im- 
ports of the midfifties. 
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The next is from the Texas & South- 
western Cattle Raisers Association, 
Fort Worth, Tex.: 

Hope you will use every effort to keep 
imported beef out of this country. Know 
your deep concern and believe all inde- 
pendent thinking cattlemen will back you 
up. 

The next is from the Texas Angus As- 
sociation, Jacksboro, Tex.: 

Strongly urge stricter import control on 
foreign beef. Present agreement very inade- 
quate and does not provide lasting solution. 
Government beef purchase would not either. 
Urge you to stand for more limited import 
quotas instead of program which could lead 
to control of beef industry. 


I read one from the National Live- 
stock Feeders Association: 


We have not asked for the program 


That refers to the recently announced 
Department’s beef-buying program— 

This was entirely a departmental decision 
and we knew it was being talked about but it 
came entirely from the Department. We 
have not asked for it. If the Department 
wishes to buy beef for any reason, it is their 
prerogative. 

At best, it could have only a temporary 
impact on this market because their funds 
are limited. Regardless of whether they buy 
or do not buy, we intend to seek an appro- 
priate solution and it will not in any way de- 
ter our efforts toward realistic quotas and 
we should work toward this through legis- 
lation. 


I read a telegram from the American 
Brahman Breeders Association: 

American Brahman Breeders Association 
strongly objects to Government beef buying 
in lieu of adequate import restrictions or 
controls. 


I read a telegram from the Texas 
Hereford Breeders Association: 

The directors and members of Top of Texas 
Hereford Breeders Association urge further 
action on and greater reduction of beef im- 
ports. Present agreement is unsatisfactory 
and not acceptable. 


It will be seen that the tone of these 
telegrams is in opposition both to the 
agreement with Australia and New Zea- 
land and to the announced Government 
program for buying beef. 

The administration’s proposal for 
stopgap beef buying would not solve the 
problem in the long run; it would only 
aggravate it. By entering the market 
as a heavy buyer of beef, the Govern- 
ment would create artificial market de- 
mands that would be quickly met by even 
greater production. 

Increased and excessive imports have 
been the major factors in upsetting the 
normal market situation in the United 
States. By freezing these imports at a 
high level—a level that has contributed 
heavily to the present situation—and 
then purchasing beef in the open market, 
the Government will be essentially sup- 
porting the price of beef in Australia, 
New Zealand, and other exporting 
countries. 

The Government’s proposal for beef 
buying to bolster the price would be an 
entering wedge in placing the Govern- 
ment in the cattle business. Cattlemen 
have long resisted subsidies and Gov- 
ernment regulations. They are the only 
breed of Americans who have felt that 
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Government controls set the pattern for 
a regimented economy. They do not 
want cradle-to-grave security under Un- 
cle Sam. They feel they would run a 
lesser risk if they could be given a favor- 
able climate in which they could sell 
what they purchase. They have been 
successful in resisting Federal subsidies 
and controls. The fact that they have 
been successful in opposing this kind of 
regimentation and dependence on the 
Federal Government and subservience to 
the Federal Government has been a 
source of continued embarrassment for 
those in this country who would like to 
see our entire agrarian economy under 
Federal control. 

I believe some of them advised the De- 
partment of Agriculture to follow the 
philosophy suggested by Mr. Cochrane, 
to the effect that the production of food 
and fiber is a utility, or that agriculture 
is a utility, and that the production of 
food and fiber should and must be na- 
tionalized. 

I am daily thankful that we have cou- 
rageous and independent Americans like 
the cattlemen who intend to resist this 
type of Government encroachment. 

I urge the adoption of the amendment 
proposed by the Senator fom Nebraska 
as a means of creating a favorable eco- 
nomic climate in this country, where 
the American cattleman can market 
what he produces in a free market. 

Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. Presi- 
dent—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BREWSTER in the chair). The Senator 
from Idaho is recognized. 

Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. President, 
I commend the distinguished Senator 
from Texas for his remarks in support 
of the Hruska amendment to H.R. 6196 
and I wish to identify myself with him 
and others who have spoken for it. 

I come from a State which is two- 
thirds owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment—two-thirds of the area of the 
State of Idaho is owned by the Federal 
Government. The extractive industries 
are highly important to the economy of 
my State, and the greatest of these in 
importance is the livestock industry. 
Millions of acres of grazing land are de- 
pendent upon this industry. The com- 
mensurate holdings of the livestock in- 
terests to supplement their grazing lands 
consist of irrigated ranches and valley 
farms which provide hay and grain to 
supplement the grazing lands and for 
finishing the livestock for market. So 
when we discuss the livestock industry of 
the West, we are talking about millions 
of acres of publicly and privately owned 
land, in addition to those irrigated val- 
leys which, taken together, unite to make 
the cattle country of the West. 

The U.S. cattle industry is sick. 

The affliction begins at the ranch and 
extends into virtually every segment of 
the economy of the cattle country. In 
the middle of the economy—and hard- 
est hit to date—is the cattle feeder, the 
man who uses grain and know-how to 
convert the lean range animal into a 
luscious steak or tender roast. Wherever 
he is, whoever he is, he lost money, or 
at best broken even, in 1963, on every 
animal he marketed. 
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In 1964, his prospects are even worse. 
I have a large file of communications in 
my office from feeders and others en- 
gaged in the livestock industry. I have 
one letter in my hand, from which I shall 
read excerpts because it comes from a 
man whom I know very well. He is not 
a large feeder as feeders go, but he is 
typical of feeders in my State. 

He says: 


Dear SENATOR: I have your letter, together 
with enclosures with reference to quota and 
tariff control on imports of cattle and beef 
products, I think a fellow on the firing line 
as you are, needs a close liaison with his 
constituents and this note is to give you the 
viewpoint and immediate position of only 
one of those constituents, but I think my 
present status as an Idaho cattle feeder is 
quite similar to at least 90 percent of Idaho 
feeders. 

As feeders we are neither large or small. 
We have in our feed lots the year round 
about 500 head. We try to move these at 
least three times each year, so we have a total 
turnover of about 1,500. These cattle are 
marketed mostly as choice and good; though 
we do feed some 200 Holstein steers most of 
which grade out standard. 

Now on current sales we are losing on the 
average of $55 per steer. I am attaching a 
sheet (exhibit A) which shows a breakdown 
of cost, feed, labor, taxes, death loss, medical 
supplies, etc., in support of this statement of 
loss. 

At one of our livestock auctions yesterday, 
I talked at length with the owner and buyer 
for a small killing plant in this area. I dis- 
cussed with him (1) imports and quotas, 
(2) their effect on prices, and (3) hides and 
prices and their effect on dressed beef prices. 


He states further: 


I understand that hides today are worth 
5 cents per pound or less. This very low 
hide price means that the killer must in- 
crease his margin on dressed beef about 1 
cent per pound. Thus this is one reason beef 
prices to the consumer are not falling as 
rapidly as fat cattle prices. 

There is rumor (which I cannot confirm) 
that retail merchants are not dropping their 
prices to consumers as rapidly as fat cattle 
prices fall. They offer as an excuse that 
they anticipate a strengthening in price and 
desire to maintain as much as possible a 
uniform price. 


He continues: 


I appreciate that no retailer likes to adjust 
his prices weekly; but this is small consola- 
tion to a feeder who has been riding a down 
market for 6 or 8 months and all the while 
being reminded by his consumer neighbor 
that the price he is paying is off but little. 

In summary: The cattle feeder is in a 
squeeze. The financial losses of many will be 
crippling. This situation is a result of: 

(1) Paying too much for feeder cattle as 
a result of intense competition (N.B.—No 
feeder feels that the cowman is actually 
getting more than he needs to stay in busi- 
ness. Lower feeder prices may bring distress 
in this segment of the economy). 

(2) Increasing imports which are depress- 
ing badly our cheaper grades of meat, 
Cheaper prices on low grades will, of course, 
reflect on intermediate and top grades. 
N.B.—Yesterday I saw sell at the auction 
some very good Holstein steers grading stand- 
ard at $16 and $17 per hundredweight. 

(3) The hide price is badly depressed due 
to synthetics. This situation may continue 
indefinitely. We need research on new uses 
for hides. 

(4) With a situation of buyers reluctantly 
holding back, and sellers pushing to sell, 
there is an ever-increasing number of ani- 
mals being consigned to packers on a grade 
and yield basis. This, of course, tends to 
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decrease competitive bidding by packers. It 
is a bad practice that is always worse on a 
depressed market. Packers who can get their 
normal markup on supplies consigned to 
them find little incentive to increase their 
prices to retailers. 

(5) It is my impression that the feeders 
loss has not yet been harvested. In other 
words in the sale which has not yet been 
made, the full loss is not yet apparent and 
the banker has not yet encountered stark 
reality, I believe many feeders will lose 
heavily and bankers may become more shy. 
The entire economy of agricultural Idaho 
stands ready for a jolt. I hope I am wrong. 
I believe a sound collective study by the 
industry would be worthwhile, 


Then he supplies a breakdown of the 
cost of his own feed lot operations, show- 
ing that he is losing on his present opera- 
tions this winter $56.40 a head. I ask 
unanimous consent to have this break- 
down printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the break- 
down was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Exmmwrr A.—Cost ACCOUNTING ON CHOICE 
IDAHO STEER BOUGHT JUNE 15, 1963, SOLD 
DECEMBER 15, 1963 
Figures herein are taken from our files and 

confirmed as approximately correct by other 

contemporary feeders. 

1. We assume that we are selling at an 
average weight of 1,150 to 1,200 pounds. 

2. We assume that we have fed this steer 
for a period of 6 months or 180 days (it takes 
about this long to assure a choice grade). 

3. We produce much of own feed but all 
feed is figured at market price. 

4. We believe other feeders who are selling 
at the present time are experiencing about 
the same results. 

5. Following is a breakdown on one steer: 


Cost of steer (June 15, 1963), 775 


pounds at 6233 $178. 25 
Cost of grain (feed only), $21 per 
hundredweight, 375 (number) — 78.75 
Labor and feed lot maintenance, 8 
cents per day 14. 40 
Taxes (State and county) 3.00 
Veterinary supplies and services 2.00 
Death loss and depreciated sales on 
ailing 2 percent 4. 00 
Interest, $200 at 6 percent 
Man e Naar 6. 00 
ä — 286.40 
Sale (Dec. 15, 1963), 1,150 pounds 
ta oa Seda ES E 230. 00 
Loss per head 56. 40 


Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. There is a 
tendency among cattle feeders, when 
the price is low, to hold cattle longer in 
the feedlots, to make them heavier in 
the hope that perhaps the market will 
take a spurt and they can unload. 

I know that part of the business. 
Feeders, rather than take a loss—as 
they probably should—will feed their 
cattle to an excessive weight. I have fed 
cattle. I am in the livestock business at 
the present time, and I know that this 
temptation is always present on a down 
market. Rather than take a loss, we 
postpone it in the hope that a sudden 
change for the better will occur, and we 
shall be able to recoup our losses. 

But the break in price of 20 to 25 per- 

cent, in the past year does more than 
affect the feedlot. It reaches back to 
the replacement stock, the animals that 
will soon be taken from the farms and 
pastures to be fattened in the feedlot. 
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Those feeders who stay in business an- 
other year will be very cautious in buy- 
ing feeder cattle. 

Cattlemen, economists, bankers, and 
other agricultural experts agree that 
there are two principal reasons for the 
ruinous conditions. 

As has been mentioned by every Sen- 
ator who has addressed himself to the 
pending amendment, there is, first, a dev- 
astating and continually rising tide of 
imports which, in 1963, saw a record of 
1,750 million pounds of foreign beef 
swamp the U.S. market. This quantity, 
converted into steaks, roasts, hamburger, 
stew meat, processed meat, and other 
beef table products, would supply the 
beef needs of every American family for 
more than a month. 

There are too many cattle here at 
home. There are too many heavy cattle 
at home. One of the reasons why there 
are too many cattle lies in the depressed 
prices for the cows that should be sent 
to market, especially the border cows in 
the dairy herd that should be sent to 
market, but on which the salvage value 
is so low. The beef cattleman will take 
a chance on getting another hundred- 
pound calf from the cow, or in the case 
of a dairy farmer, to milk the poor pro- 
ducer for another year, in the hope that 
prices for standard and utility grade cat- 
tle will improve. 

One and three-quarter billion pounds 
of beef is a great deal of beef. 

Depending on who does the calculat- 
ing, it is the equivalent of between 3,500,- 
000 and 4 million cattle on the hoof. 

Had those animals been produced en- 
tirely in the United States, they would 
have consumed more than 20 billion 
pounds of feed grain equivalent—mostly 
surplus feed grain. Moreover had those 
cattle been produced in this country, the 
process would have provided more than 
100 million additional man-hours of 
gainful labor in a Nation which is fight- 
ing a serious unemployment problem. 

Most of the imported meat, we have 
been told, comes from Australia and New 
Zealand. It amounts to about two-thirds 
of the total imports. Most of the beef 
which enters this country is of standard 
or utility grade, or the poorer grade of 
meat, used mostly in processing. 

The short and simple story is that 
there is too much imported beef. 

This has caused a spreading disaster 
in the farms, ranches, feed lots, and 
towns and cities of the cattle country, be- 
cause the whole economy of these areas 
is dependent upon these basic industries. 

American producers will not get back 
to normally profitable operations until 
the Government of the United States 
puts a stop to excessive imports of low 
cost foreign beef. 

What action can the Government 
take? It can move in one of two ways. 
The administration, the executive branch 
of the Government, acting through the 
Tariff Commission, can move to curb 
beef imports. Or Congress, acting under 
its constitutional powers to “regulate 
commerce with foreign nations,” can im- 
pose import quotas. 

A year ago, in order to provide effective 
protection of the livestock market for 
the American producer and feeder, I 
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joined the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Smmpson] in cosponsoring corrective leg- 
islation. Our bill was introduced last 
spring. It is S. 557. It would limit the 
importation of cattle, beef, and veal to 
an annual quota of the average for the 
5 years 1958 to 1962, inclusive, with a 
penalty on any imports exceeding such 
quotas. 

We received adverse reports on our 
bill from all departments of the execu- 
tive branch, and no action has been taken 
to hold hearings on it. 

On February 17, 1964, the Secretary 
of Agriculture announced that the 
United States had reached agreements 
with Australia and New Zealand, the 
two principal nations which export beef, 
veal, lamb, and mutton to the United 
States. It was an amazing “sellout” of 
our own stockmen. While it does provide 
for a small cutback in the first year, the 
agreement with Australia will not roll 
back imports to a reasonable level, but 
will actually permit imports to increase 
from 274 million pounds in 1961 to 582 
million pounds in 1966. 

I should like to quote from a news- 
paper article published in Australia, 
which indicates that the Australians be- 
lieve they made a fine bargain when they 
induced us to enter into trade agree- 
ments with them to import their meat. 
The title of the article is “Meat Pact 
With United States Announced.” 

The subtitle reads: 

Australia and New Zealand have signed 3- 
year meat agreements with the United States 
which temporarily restrict their exports 
slightly, but allow for progressive increases. 


The article states, in part: 


The Minister for Trade, Mr. J. McEwen, 
commenting in Canberra last night, said the 
agreement met fully Australia’s objectives in 
the negotiations. 


The agreement met Australia’s objec- 
tives. It certainly did not meet the ob- 
jectives of the cattle-producing industry 
in the United States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the entire article printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TEMPORARY LIMIT; Meat Pacr WITH UNITED 
STaTes ANNOUNCED—AUSTRALIA AND NEW 
ZEALAND Have SIGNED 3-YEAR MEAT AGREE- 
MENTS WITH THE 


SLIGHTLY, BUT ALLOW FOR PROGRESSIVE 
INCREASES 


The Minister for Trade, Mr. J. McEwen, 
commenting in Canberra last night, said the 
agreement met fully Australia’s objectives in 
the negotiations. 

The United States is Australia’s best mar- 
ket for meat, taking about 70 percent of all 
our exports last year for a return of 79,000 
pounds. 

Under the agreements the 1964 import fig- 
ures set for Australia and New Zealand 
represent a cutback of about 6 percent from 
the record year of 1963. 

Mr. McEwen said the agreement covering 
Australian exports represented a new phase 
in the trading relations with the United 
States. 

The agreement, announced yesterday, fol- 


- lows discussions which began in the United 


States in January after American beef pro- 
ducers complained that foreign supplies were 


damaging their markets, 


1964 


QUOTAS TO INCREASE 


The agreement limits Australian exports of 
beef, veal, and mutton to 242,000 tons in 
1964, compared with shipments of 132,000 
tons, 221,000 tons, and 257,000 tons in each 
of the past 3 years. 

But Australia’s quota will rise to 251,000 
tons in 1965 and to 260,000 tons in 1966. 

In each succeeding year the increase is to 
correspond to the estimated rate of increase 
in the total U.S. meat market, at present put 
at 3.7 percent annually. 

Under the agreement, Australian under- 
takes to: 

Use its best endeavors to limit its exports 
to the United States, of the better quality 
cuts, such as steaks and roasts, to about 
the current proportion of present exports to 
the United States, and; 

Maintain the present relationship between 
beef and mutton exports. 

The agreement is for an indefinite time, 
but is subject to review every 3 years. Either 
Government may end it at the end of a cal- 
endar year on 180 days’ notice. 

The agreement with Australia covers beef, 
veal, and mutton in all forms other than 
canned, cured, and cooked meats and live 
animals. 

The agreement with New Zealand covers 
only beef and veal. 

New Zealand has agreed to limit its ex- 
ports in 1964 to 103,000 tons, in 1965 to 
107,000 tons, and in 1966 to 111,000 tons. 

In an exchange of letters with the U.S. 
Government, the Australian Ambassador, Sir 
Howard Beale, accepted the limits on the 
understanding that Australia’s access to the 
U.S. market was not restricted by an increase 
in duties. 

Mr. McEwen said in Canberra yesterday 
it was the first time the Australian meat in- 
dustry had secured a firm assurance of con- 
tinued access into the U.S. market. 

The industry also had a guarantee that 
it would enjoy a proportionate share of the 
rapidly expanding American market, which 
over the past 10 years had grown by about 
two-thirds. 

Mr. McEwen said that in recent years the 
United States had become Australia’s major 
market for beef and mutton. 

Over the past 6 years Australian exports 
of these commodities to the United States 
had grown from virtually nothing to about 
79,000 pounds in 1963. 

These exports of beef represented about 87 
percent of Australia’s total beef exports and 
the beef and mutton together about 70 per- 
cent of all Australian meat exports. 

“Because of the predominance of the U.S. 
market in our meat exports it is of tremen- 
dous importance to all sections of the Aus- 
tralian industry that continued access to 
this market should be secured and that 
prices should continue to be profitable,” Mr. 
McEwen said. 


BREAKTHROUGH FOR EXPORTERS 


Mr. McEwen said the provision for growth 
in the world’s largest meat market repre- 
sented the first major breakthrough for agri- 
cultural-exporting countries in their fight 
to get an assurance of expanding access to 
major world markets. 

The precedent established in the United 
States would be important to Australia and 
other meat-exporting countries. 

It would help them in their efforts in the 
meat group of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade to negotiate improved con- 
ditions of access to world markets as part 
of the Kennedy round of international trade 
negotiations. 

The United States had shown by example 
that practical arrangements could be worked 
out which would assure agricultural-export- 
ing countries of expanding access to world 
markets while taking into account the prob- 
lems of domestic producers. 

The Minister for Primary Industry, Mr. 
C. F. Adermann, said the agreement would 
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give added confidence to meatworks proprie- 
tors, who had to spend more to meet new 
U.S. inspection requirements. 


Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I most sincerely recommend to 
Senators that they support the Hruska 
amendment. Its support is certainly 
called for. It is the one avenue left to 
us to redeem a very bad situation that 
exists throughout the entire cattle in- 
dustry. 

As has been said on the floor of the 
Senate, the livestock industry is one 
segment of agriculture that has resisted 
controls, regulations, and subsidies. 
The industry has taken its bumps 
through the years. We have had good 
years and bad years, but we are proud 
of our record. All we ask—and I think 
we are entitled to it as domestic pro- 
ducers—is fair consideration and a fair 
opportunity to supply the domestic mar- 
ket with the meat products of our farms, 
ranches and feedlots. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
the first week in January, I made a series 
of farm speeches in Wisconsin. At every 
meeting, in every section of the State, 
farmers expressed their deep concern 
over beef imports. 

On January 14, I reported to the Sen- 
ate on the attitude of Wisconsin farmers 
on this subject and the impact of beef 
imports on farm income in Wisconsin. 

I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from my remarks on that occasion relat- 
ing to beef imports be printed in the 
RecorD at this point. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wisconsin is, of course, primarily dairy 
country; and yet I heard constant protests 
about the impact of meat imports on the 
dairy as well as the beef farmer. 

At virtually every one of the 38 meetings 
which I addressed, farmers would bring up 
the fact that meat imports were hammering 
down the price the farmer gets for his meat 
animals. Every dairy farmer is in the beef 
business, When his cows no longer produce 
milk efficiently, he culls them and sells them 
for beef. 

Unfortunately, most of the meat imports 
compete directly with cow beef. The im- 
ports, like the cow beef, go into hamburgers 
and wieners. So these imports contribute 
directly to the surplus production of milk by 
driving the price of cow beef so low that 
instead of culling, the farmer continues to 
milk cows and produce the extra milk long 
after he would have brought the cow to 
market if the price had been adequate, 

This is the way imports of beef from 
abroad have contributed, and contributed 
unfortunately, to our dairy surplus. 

Section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1933 provides for a limitation of these. 
imports by requiring a restriction on any 
import program that interferes with a farm 
price support program. 

There is no question that imports of beef 
are interfering with the feed grain program, 
because obviously if we import 10 percent of 
beef from abroad, which costs hundreds of 
millions of dollars, we are not going to con- 
sume that much American beef and, there- 
fore, are not going to eat the animals that 
consume the feed grain. The cost of the 
feed grain program increases accordingly at 
the taxpayers’ expense. 

So it interferes with the feed grain pro- 
gram. 

Second, it interferes with the dairy price 
support program because, as I pointed out, 
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the dairy farmers are not culling their cows 
because they cannot get a sufficient price for 
them. Why? Because of the great inter- 
ference and impact of the import of cow beef 
from abroad. 

So, in those two direct ways there is com- 
petition with our price support program 
flowing from the very heavy imports from 
abroad. 

* . * . * 

But I would like to stress, as I understand 
the Senator from Montana suggested the 
figures a little while ago, that beef imports 
are now approaching something like 10 or 11 
percent. 

When imports are that heavy, and we have 
the kind of inelasticity of demand that we 
have—people neither eat a great deal more 
when the price of beef is dropped nor a great 
deal less when the price increases. If we did 
not have such a and important 
amount—hundreds of millions of dollars of 
imported beef—the price would be a great 
deal better than it is now. The American 
farmer cannot sell his poultry abroad in 
Europe. It is being kept out. 

We are having a very tough time with the 
Common Market in relation to all of our 
agricultural products. Yet we are import- 
ing a great amount of meat from abroad. 
Of course, it is hammering our farmers into 
the ground. It is not a question of the 
farmer wanting more subsidies. The farmer 
wants a better break and a more sensible 
opportunity to earn an income in our coun- 
try. 


. . . > . 

I hope agricultural vendors in those coun- 
tries exporting meat to this country, if they 
have a chance to read of this debate, 
will consider the compilation of statutes 
relating to soil conservation, marketing 
quotas, and so forth. At page 271 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, it is specified 
that whenever the Secretary of Agriculture 
has reason to believe that any article being 
imported into the United States in his 
judgment could interfere with a price-sup- 
port program, he can call it to the attention 
of the President and, through the Tariff 
Commission, can act, in effect, not only to 
impose quotas, but virtually prevent im- 
portations. This is not theory. It is being 
done all the time. It will have to be done 
with beef imports if there is a situation 
in which we cannot arrive at voluntary 
quotas, recognizing the necessities of other 
countries as well as ourselves, 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
dairy farmers are hit directly and hit 
hard by this enormous increase in beef 
imports. Most of the beef imports com- 
pete with cow beef which goes into 
wieners and hamburgers. The heavy 
imports of beef have driven down the 
price of culled cows. The result is that 
a source of income which dairy farmers 
rely on very heavily has dropped 
sharply. 

Furthermore, the beef imports have 
caused lower dairy farm income, and an 
increase in cost to the taxpayer, inas- 
much as farmers are now less willing to 
cull their cows. They keep them pro- 
ducing. They do so because the price of 
the slaughtered cow has been driven 
down by imports of cow beef. The con- 
tinuation of this production of cows that 
should be culled increases the production 
of milk and the burden on the taxpayer. 
Under these circumstances I shall sup- 
port the amendment of the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska] which 
deals directly and forthrightly with this 
serious problem. 
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I shall support the Hruska amendment 
also because I feel very strongly that 
there should be a modification of section 
22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act to 
provide that when imports indirectly 
contribute, as most imports do, to in- 
creased cost of the feed grain price sup- 
port program, action should be taken 
by the Tariff Commission, seeking to 
limit imports, because increases in im- 
portation of beef in an enormous 
amount, greatly increases the cost of the 
feed grain program. 

Obviously, if Americans are to buy tens 
of millions of pounds of imported meat 
instead of buying domestic meat, our 
feed grain producers are going to lose 
the market for millions of bushels of feed 
grain they would otherwise sell to Ameri- 
cans. What does that mean? It means 
that we shall have to pay more for the 
price support program in the feed grains 
area. After all, the only purpose of feed 
grains is to feed them to animals which 
we later consume. Therefore, it is not 
very difficult to see that this great in- 
crease of meat imports is directly in- 
creasing the cost of the farm program. 

DAIRY IMPORTS HIT TAXPAYER, CONSUMER 


While the import of meat is a recent 
and nagging concern of our Wisconsin 
dairymen, the import of dairy products is 
a problem of increasing concern to the 
dairy farmer, and of direct and serious 
consequence to the American taxpayer. 

The effect of dairy imports, as dis- 
tinguished from meat imports, is two- 
fold. First, so long as the Government 
is supporting milk prices, each pound 
imported means that the Government in 
turn must buy a pound of domestic pro- 
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duction to support the price. Second, 
imports add to supplies, and, with or 
without price supports, serve to depress 
dairy product markets in the United 
States. 

Authority to regulate imports of dairy 
products is contained in section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. In the 
administration of this act, specific 
quotas have been established, limiting 
the import of specified products, but 
quota limitations can be circumvented 
through the shipment of other products 
meeting other standards of identity. 

It was circumvention through the but- 
ter quota, for example, that led to the 
importation of butter oil. Subsequently, 
a quota was established for butter oil. 
That in turn was circumvented through 
the importation of Exylona, and follow- 
ing that, Junex. 

The same type of circumvention occurs 
with respect to all other products, as can 
be noted particularly with respect to the 
various types of cheese. The figures of 
dairy products imported are less than 
precise, because many products are im- 
ported outside of quotas as products 
which contain substantial quantities 
either of butterfat or solids-not-fat. An 
example of this would be a new product 
presently coming in as “chocolate 
crumb.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a table showing present au- 
thorized quotas, together with admitted 
imports of specific products for the fiscal 
years 1961-62 and 1962-63, be printed at 
this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Dairy products: Imports and established import quotas, United States, fiscal years 1961-62 
and 1962-68 


Un pounds] 


Dried cream 
Dried whole milk 
Dried skim milk. 
Dried buttermilk 
Malted milk 


3 Imports under license. 
? Quota increased in March 1962 from 4,454,000 pounds. 


2, 315, 570 2, 613, 837 

8, 470, 358 9, 284, 380 

5, 832, 812 6, 105, 099 

4, 345, 618 4, 700, 778 

20, 964, 358 22, 704, 094 

661, 615 672,709 

1 8 

6,000 5,950 

1, 802, 834 1,803, 954 

469, 412 379, 948 

. 5,992 5,992 
11, 589, 835 12, 544, 362 

4, 580, 255 5, 031, 690 

16, 076, 489 19, 493, 741 

2, 263, 228 2,373, 511 

76,130 87,370 

50, 706 71, 651 

6, 329, 274 12, 861, 548 

— ES! ES 12, 367, 628 6, 021, 644 
„ 53, 333, 545 58, 485, 517 
23, 888 274,915 

2,850 1,875 

100, 352, 655 87, 610, 080 

0 4, 740, 762 

4. 084. 829 3. 300, 600 


Source: Dairy Situation, November 1963, Economic Research Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. In 1962-63, for 
example, the admitted imports, when 
taken in the aggregate, displaced a mar- 
ket for nearly 1 billion pounds of milk. 
This is a substantial percentage of the 
surplus diary products purchased by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to sup- 
port the farm price of milk in the United 
States. In the aggregate, imports of 
dairy products have reached 40 percent 
of Commodity Credit Corporation pur- 
chases for price support, 

I stress the point that I am referring 
to the purchases for price support, not 
all purchases. That does not include, 
of course, school milk. But when we 
recognize that 1 billion pounds of im- 
ported milk is such a huge percentage of 
our price support operation, it can be 
seen how directly and expensively this 
contributes to the cost of the dairy pro- 


gram. 

One of the greatest pressures on the 
price support program has been its 
alleged cost. When this is considered, 
it can readily be seen that when the cost 
of imports is included, the dairy program 
is adversely affected in the eyes of the 
public and Congress as well. 

During the past year, we have experi- 
enced imports of frozen cream. For the 
most part, this cream went into the ice 
cream market. In many cases, it des- 
troyed the price differential which we 
normally can expect as a premium for 
butterfat used in the production of ice 
cream as contrasted to the price received 
for butterfat if made into butter. 

The problem of import control is a 
never-ending one, and one that is be- 
coming very difficult to handle. Even 
though imports could be controlled 
under present law, the State Depart- 
ment and the administration—both 
Democratic and Republican—have been 
moving in the direction of increased for- 
eign trade. 

As a measure short of enforcing tight 
quota limitations, at present the Govern- 
ment is entering into voluntary agree- 
ments with exporting countries to limit 
their shipments to the United States. 
However, such voluntary agreements, 
normally check—but do not serve to re- 
duce—imports. Furthermore, under vol- 
untary agreements, there is provision for 
increasing shipments on a gradual basis 
from year to year. 

This would be true under the Hruska 
amendment, but at least it is limited to 
population increases. This seems to be a 
reasonable basis for increase, rather than 
the basis of consumption, because if im- 
ports are related to the increase of con- 
sumption, the new market, as it opens 
up is likely to be taken over entirely by 
foreign farmers. We are getting into the 
most unfortunate position of having a 
price support program, not for American 
farmers, but for farmers all over the 
world. Even this rich country cannot 
afford that. 

I had seriously considered offering an 
amendment to the Hruska amendment, 
to include dairy products in the quota 
limitations relating to meat products. I 
shall not offer the amendment at this 
time, largely because I shall take no ac- 
tion to jeopardize action by the Senate 
on the amendment. 
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However, it is essential that the record 
show loud and clear that the present 
importation of dairy products is evading 
section 22, is costing the taxpayer mil- 
lions of dollars a year, is adding to the 
dairy surplus, and is putting downward 
pressure on the cruelly low present price 
support for milk. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
HRUSKA]. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of the amendment which the 
Senate is now considering. There is a 
drastic need for immediate action by 
the Congress of the United States to 
pass legislation which will curb the ex- 
cessive meat imports which are having 
such a damaging effect upon our domes- 
tie livestock markets. Because of re- 
cent events the need for this type of 
legislation is far greater than it has ever 
been in the past. 

Back in January of 1963, I realized 
that something must be done if we were 
going to protect our livestock industry. 
Our cattlemen and sheepmen were suf- 
fering badly at that time, because of 
the meat imports which were flooding 
our markets. The statistics showed that 
by product weight, the imports for 1962 
were up 41 percent over the imports of 
1961. Now the imports for 1963 are up 
60 percent over the 1961 base. 

This is alarming enough, but when 
we consider the further fact that im- 
ports in the last 10 years have increased 
by 383 percent, we know that imports 
are having a direct and significant effect 
upon the local market. This dramat- 
ically emphasizes that corrective action 
should be taken if we are to preserve and 
8 the livestock industry of Amer- 
ca. 

The livestock industry in this country 
has made tremendous growth in last 
several years: It provides food and fiber 
for civilians and military alike. In 1948, 
cattle numbered a little over 77 million 
head, whereas in January of 1963 we 
had over 103 million head. In 1940, we 
Americans consumed 8.23 billion pounds, 
carcass weight, and in 1962 we con- 
sumed 17.3 billion pounds. The per 
capita consumption of beef has increased 
from the 1940 level of 54.9 pounds to an 
estimated 95 pounds in 1963. While the 
consumption of beef has made a signifi- 
cant increase and the health of our 
Nation has consequently improved, it 
is interesting to note that the consump- 
tion of imported beef has skyrocketed, 
in comparison to our total consumption 
of meat products. If we compare the 
year’s consumption in 1960 with the 
year’s consumption in 1962, we find that 
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total consumption increased 4.3 percent, 
but that the consumption of imported 
meat increased 81.8 percent. This is 
significant, because every time someone 
takes a bite of foreign beef, one less 
bite of American beef is consumed. 
Consequently, the entire Nation’s econ- 
omy is affected. 

We must not forget the tremendous 
impact the farming community has 
upon the Nation’s economy. Too often, 
Congress and men in the administration 
look at statistics, and say that since such 
a very small proportion of our people 
are farmers, we do not need to be con- 
cerned about them. That is not the 
truth. When we consider the farming 
community as composed of not only the 
farmers, but also the people who service 
the farmers, make the farm equipment, 
the automobiles, and all the other re- 
lated consumer goods, we can see that 
the farmer has a tremendous effect upon 
the Nation’s economy. 

In the February 27 edition of the Wall 
Street Journal, we saw the report of the 
drastic effects that lower farm incomes 
have on our Nation. The Wall Street 
Journal article pointed out that during 
1963, farm income dropped 3 percent, 
while the general consumer income in- 
creased 5 percent. The 1964 picture is 
even worse. The present estimate of the 
Department of Agriculture is a further 
5-percent drop in farm income this year. 
Their pessimism seems well grounded, in 
view of what is in store. Farm income 
in 1963 was $11.6 billion. In 1962, it had 
been $12.3. If we have another drop in 
farm income, as is estimated, it will push 
farm earnings to the lowest level in 5 
years. What are the causes? One of 
the principal causes is the low price re- 
ceived at the marketplace by our live- 
stock men across the Nation. It can be 
fairly said that the greatest single factor 
in the disappointing 1963 farm income 
cut was the heavy reduction of cattle 
prices; and one of the chief reasons for 
the drop in cattle prices was the increase 
in imports from foreign countries. 

The total of beef and veal imports for 
1963 is estimated by the Department of 
Agriculture to be 1,750 million pounds 
of beef which is roughly 11 percent 
of this year’s consumption. This pound- 
age represents the beef from 3% to 
4 million head of cattle. Had this num- 
ber of cattle been produced entirely in 
the United States they would have con- 
sumed more than 20 billion pounds of 
feed grain equivalent, most of it surplus 
feed grains. It would be interesting to 
know how our feed grain surpluses would 
have been affected and the subsidies we 
gave for them if we would have reduced 
the excessive beef imports and produced 
the needed meat here on our own soil. I 
think the result would have been an im- 
provement in our economy and in our 
livestock industry. 

I have delivered several speeches on 
the Senate floor concerning the need for 
corrective action which must be taken if 
we are to protect the American livestock 
industry. I have called for legislation 
realizing that legislation was needed be- 
cause I believe, and properly so, that the 
administration would refuse or fail to 
act under its authority to curb the ex- 
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cessive beef imports. Time and time 
again I urged, as did my colleagues here 
in the Senate and the House, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and the President to 
enter into voluntary agreements which 
would bring us protection. The right to 
make such agreements had been author- 
ized by Congress in the Agriculture Act 
of 1956. But our pleas fell on deaf ears. 
The Department of Agriculture contin- 
ued to claim that beef imports were not 
having an effect upon our domestic situ- 
ation. The administration refused to 
acknowledge the destitute position that 
our livestock men were in. As late as 
November 2, 1963, Secretary Freeman was 
asked about raising beef tariffs during 
his trip through the West. His answer 
was a model of either ignorance of the 
problem or lack of concern for it. He 
said: 

At this time, I would say there is no rea- 
son to believe that beef imports according to 
our most careful calculations, are adversely 
affecting beef prices to any significant 
degree. £ 

Secretary of Commerce, Luther 
Hodges, in January of this year, when 
asked about the beef import problem, 
stated: 

I do not think it has gotten out of hand. 


He then went on to make his famous 
statement that if the cattlemen and the 
livestock people of America would quit 
“whining,” they would be better off. 

I say to the Secretary of Commerce, 
the former Governor of his State of 
North Carolina, a fine friend of mine 
and a very able man, that that state- 
ment to the livestock industry and the 
livestock people of the West was un- 
called for and unwarranted. 

Unfortunately, this is the attitude of 
the administration. This is what we, in 
the Halls of Congress, who are repre- 
senting our constituents, are up against. 
The cattlemen and sheepmen across the 
Nation are in financial straits. They 
find themselves in a position where they 
cannot help themselves because the 
Federal Government refuses to curb the 
excessive imports which are damaging 
our domestic markets. They have en- 
countered a problem with which they, 
who have remained free and self-reliant, 
cannot individually handle. They have 
called upon us, their representatives, to 
help them. 

Even though we have repeatedly 
called this serious problem to the atten- 
tion of Congress and the executive 
branch this administration plans to re- 
duce or eliminate tariffs on meat prod- 
ucts by as much as 50 percent. This 
would seem to be the crushing blow to 
the livestock man who has assumed he 
could depend on his government to pro- 
tect him. Not only has the Federal Gov- 
ernment not responded to his needs but 
it has moved to further crush the slight 
protection that he did have. 

The livestock men had been promised 
by Democrat spokesmen time and time 
again that this administration “would 
take a strong stand at the next round of 
negotiations on trade and tariffs.” He 
had been led to believe that the admin- 
istration was sympathetic and under- 
standing of the needs of the livestock 
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men. He had hoped that his industry— 
his livelihood—would not be destroyed 
by the unconcern of the Government. 
But the administration did not do as it 
had led the livestock men to believe. It 
did exactly the opposite. 

In January of this year, the adminis- 
tration once again created hope in the 
heart of the livestock man when Secre- 
tary Freeman called Members of Con- 
gress to the Department of Agriculture 
to tell us of the interest that he now had 
in the import problem. 

I was one of those who was called, 
and I was present. No solution was of- 
fered at that time, and none was held 
out for the future. This was encouraging 
because, heretofore, the Department had 
not admitted that it was a problem. Sec- 
retary Freeman told us of pending nego- 
tiations with the countries of New Zea- 
land, Australia, Ireland, and Mexico. He 
held out some hope but never did he 
tell us what he was going to do or what 
he had done. Later the Departments 
of State and Agriculture, did in fact, 
negotiate with the countries of New Zea- 
land and Australia and now Ireland and 
Mexico and they came to an agreement 
which was announced on February 17, 
1964. This agreement is a most devas- 
tating agreement. It guarantees a mar- 
ket for those foreign countries at a level 
equal to average of the 1962-63 imports. 
The agreement establishes imports at a 
level which has heretofore brought great 
injury to our livestock men and it pro- 
vides that the rate of import shall in- 
crease as consumption goes up. 

Mr. President, this is not an agree- 
ment which is helpful to America. It is 
no rollback of imports; it is a sur- 
render of our interests to the foreign 
countries of New Zealand and Australia. 
We must remedy this situation and it 
can be remedied by passing legislation. 
It is very interesting to note that this 
agreement was made with three con- 
ditions which were demanded by the for- 
eign countries. 

I should like to state three interesting 
conditions of the agreement. 

First. That their relative position in 
the domestic market not be changed. 

Second. That no legislation affecting 
trade barriers be passed. Think of it. 
The Secretary of State and the Secretary 
of Agriculture were saying to two foreign 
governments that they would see to it 
that no legislation would be passed in 
the Halls of Congress which would affect 
the agreement entered into between the 
countries. I would be surprised if this 
body or the other House of Congress 
would stand for any such understanding 
as has been incorporated in the agree- 
ment between those countries. 

I repeat that point: No legislation 
affecting trade barriers will be passed. 

Third. That the United States reaffirm 
its trade policies as evidenced by the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962 and do 
everything within its power to implement 
that policy. 

Mr. President, it is imperative that we 
pass legislation reducing the excessive 
beef imports. There is not a Member in 
this body who is asking that all imports 
be eliminated. We recognize that there 
is some need for this cheap foreign beef 
but it should not be shipped in here at 
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the rate that it now is. Now, 11 percent 
of domestic consumption is of foreign 
beef. The administration has prac- 
tically guaranteed that that consumption 
rate will continue. This is not realistic 
nor is it fair to our own people. We need 
to establish a quota system based upon 
the 5-year average of 1958 through 1962. 

The distinguished majority leader, 
shortly after the announcement on Feb- 
ruary 17 of the agreement with New Zea- 
land and Australia, introduced a bill in 
the Senate which would bring about a 
quota based upon a 5-year average. I 
believe this discloses an attitude in the 
Senate favorable to the passage of legis- 
lation with relation to beef imports in the 
present session of the Congress. Wenow 
have a good opportunity to do so. 

Mr. DOMINICE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SIMPSON. I yield to the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. DOMINICK. One of the points 
that has bothered me is that the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming, I, and most other 
Senators who have been discussing the 
problem have been concentrating on the 
quota situation. There has been very 
little emphasis on the tariff problem. 
Regardless of the amendment, as I un- 
derstand, unless we do something to 
make that problem the subject of special 
negotiation, the small existing tariffs 
that we now have will be reduced by 50 
percent or will perhaps be eliminated 
entirely. Is that correct? 

Mr. SIMPSON. That is correct. The 
Senator may recall that in the bill I in- 
troduced in January 1963 I brought that 
out and made provision for a substantial 
increase in the tariff. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I remember that. 
That was one of the reasons why I was 
so glad to cosponsor it. We have aprob- 
lem that should be emphasized for the 
benefit of those who, hopefully, will be 
reading the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I thank the Senator 
from Colorado. This is a very important 
point. In all the colloquy and state- 
ments I have heard, I believe this is the 
first time that the situation described by 
the Senator has been brought to the at- 
tention of our colleagues in the Senate. 

We need to establish a quota system 
based upon the 5-year average of 1958 
through 1962. This average would come 
to about 6.5 percent of the annual U.S. 
consumption instead of 11 percent. It 
would satisfy the basi¢ import needs of 
this country and yet permit our domestic 
industry to grow and expand. 

Since the agreement was announced 
by the State Department and the coun- 
tries of New Zealand and Australia there 
has been a great deal of interest gener- 
ated in the U.S. Senate to bring real 
relief to the livestock industry and to 
repudiate the recent agreement. Now 
is our opportunity to show our true in- 
tentions and the sincerity of our efforts. 
If we really believe that imports are 
hurting our cattlemen and sheepmen— 
and they certainly are—action should 
be taken. 

This is an opportunity for the Senate 
to bring relief to the livestock industry. 
I assure Senators that every livestock 
association in America will join in that 
statement. This action should be taken. 
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We have waited a long time to enact leg- 
islation which will correct the existing 
injustices. 

I call to the attention of the Senate an 
article that I discovered in the daily 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorp for February 27, 
1964. It was placed in the Recorp by 
Representative BEERMANN, of Nebraska. 
The article relates to the fact that the 
city of Beatrice, Nebr., adopted an ordi- 
nance on this subject. This city, in one 
of the feeder States, adopted an ordi- 
nance to prohibit the sale of any fresh 
or frozen imported beef. The ordinance 
was passed by the City of Beatrice for 
the purpose of keeping out imported beef 
for use by its consumers. 

It is a sad commentary to think that 
a city government would have to protect 
itself from imports which should be con- 
trolled by the Federal Government. I 
knew there were States that were con- 
templating the adoption of such legisla- 
tion and now we learn of a city in Ne- 
braska that has adopted an ordinance 
on the subject. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. SIMPSON. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. The Senator has 
mentioned a city in Nebraska which 
adopted an ordinance prohibiting the 
sale of imported meats in that particu- 
lar community. It was mentioned that 
certain States were considering the 
adoption of such legislation. At the 
budget session of the Kansas Legisla- 
ture, legislation was adopted, which re- 
quires that imported meat must be so 
marked if sold and served in the State of 
Kansas. The bill was signed by the Gov- 
ernor of Kansas, which shows the very 
great concern over the problem. That 
is the reason why I bring it into the dis- 
cussion. I do not say it is a practical 
way of solving the problem, but when a 
State legislature—or even, as the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming has mentioned, a 
city—sees fit to adopt laws to stop the 
sale of imports, it indicates the extent 
of the livestock problem in our Nation. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I thank the Senator. 
I have great admiration for his ability. 
I know how cognizant he is of the prob- 
lems in the Western States, especially 
Kansas. In the colloquy the other day, 
I referred to the State of Kansas. I am 
glad to have the Senator confirm my 
statement. I think the fact illustrates 
the difficulty of the problem, when its 
solution is relegated to a city, or even a 
State. Something should be done about 
it by the U.S. Government, because it 
has the ability and authority to do it. 

I say to my colleagues that their votes 
will tell whether they are more loyal to 
their constituents or to the administra- 
tion and its State Department. This is 
a vote which will bring protection to our 
livestock industry and yet permit a suf- 
ficient amount of beef to be imported to 
meet our requirements. 

I do not want the State Department to 
determine the economic policies of this 
country. I do not think our industry 
should be saddled with that burden. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point an editorial from the Wyoming 
State Tribune on this matter. 
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There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

ONE POSSIBLE ANSWER 


The American livestock producer is be- 
ginning to wonder, sometimes plaintively, 
sometimes wistfully, and sometimes mad as 
an old treed coon, what is going on that 
allows him to be discriminated against by 
the Government of the United States in the 
matter of foreign meat imports. 

Today we have an expression of this 
wondering unhappiness from the Wyoming 
Stock Growers Association which says, 
through its president, Joe Watt, that it finds 
it difficult to understand why domestic stock- 
men should have to accept such an un- 
realistically high base period from Australia 
and New Zealand, as the 1962-63 average of 
imports and then allow a 3.7 percent growth 
factor per year. 

“We are not opposed to all importation of 
foreign beef,” said the association's statement 
in a statement touched with a note of sad- 
ness, “but we do feel that our domestic in- 
dustry is entitled to a more realistic quota 
than the one that was accepted.” 

Contrasted with the universal dismay that 
has beset the livestock people in this coun- 
try is the undisguised relief and joy with 
which the negotiation of this very easy deal 
was greeted in Australia and New Zealand. 

The daily bulletin sent to U.S, news media 
by the Australian Government's news and 
information bureau in New York said John 
McEwen, the Australian Minister of Trade 
and Industry, expressed himself as highly 
pleased with the agreement. McEwen is 
quoted to the effect that for the first time 
the Australian meat industry has secured 
“firm assurance of continued access into 
the U.S. market, together with a guarantee 
that it would enjoy a proportionate share 
of this rapidly expanding American market 
which over the past decade had grown by 
about two-thirds.” 

McEwen noted that in recent months 
there has been growing pressure both from 
American stockmen and from Members of 
Congress to “impose very restrictive quotas 
on imports.” 

“Thus,” he is quoted in his Government's 
official publication in this country, “in our 
major export market we have been living 
more and more precariously with no secu- 
rity of continued access and no knowledge of 
when we might have to face sudden and 
severe restrictions of such an order as to 
threaten the whole stability of the industry 
in Australia,” 

America represents. the biggest foreign 
market for the export of beef and mutton 
and wool products for both Australia and 
New Zealand, although in another of their 
news bulletins they disclose plans to take 
over the developing red meat market in 
Japan which is making a major transition in 
its dietary habits from the traditional rice 
and fish of the past to the more western 
beef, mutton, and lamb. It goes without 
saying that American stock growers prob- 
ably would like to share in this market, too, 
although that really is too much to hope for, 
seeing as how it already has been mitigated 
against by its own Government and in par- 
ticular by the Johnson administration in 
Washington. 

A lot of farmers and ranchers in this 
country now ask themselves: Why should 
this be? What is the reason for the very 
apparent discrimination against their livell- 
hood for the benefit of the Aussies and the 
New Zealanders? Like all Americans, and 
particularly the many thousands who came 
to know these great people during World 
War II. this segment of the U.S. populace 
are admirers of the Aussies and their neigh- 
bors in New Zealand. But we still don't 
like being discriminated against. 

What we would consider to be a partial 
answer may be found in another of these 
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Australian news bulletins. Under date of 
January 30, there is this item: 

“Six prominent American businessmen 
and two representatives of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce will arrive in Australia 
on March 7 in an official U.S. trade mission. 
The Australian Government senior trade 
commissioner in New York, Mr. Henry C. 
Menzies, will go to Washington next week 
to brief the group and confer with U.S. of- 
ficials, The group, known as the U.S. ma- 
chinery and equipment mission to Aus- 
tralia, will be headed by Mr. Paul A. Unger 
of the Commerce Department's international 
trade section.” 

There follows a listing of the trade dele- 
gation membership: Rufus Goldsmith of 
French Fabrics, New York; Elmer J. 
Hankes, Tector Co., Minneapolis; Elmer W. 
Klapmeier, Blaw Knox, New York; F. Gilbert 
Lamb, Lamb-Weston Co., Portland, Oreg.; 
Abraham I. Savin, of Edward Balf Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn.; and Eugene M. Lang of Re- 
sources and Facilities Corp., New York. 
This group expects to stay in Australia until 
March 26. 

Does this give anyone a clue as to the 
disadvantageous agreement worked out as 
regards beef and mutton imports from Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand? 

The Johnson administration very patently 
is selling the U.S. stockman down the river, 
in return for manufactured goods ad- 
vantages. 

The hard goods producers of this country 
will be allowed to prosper while the farmer 
and rancher and all the areas of the United 
States that depend on their industry for 
their economic base, are allowed to pick up 
the tab. 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, let me 
make reference to the announcement of 
last weekend that Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Freeman was initiating two beef 
purchase programs in an effort to im- 
prove prices for producers. 

He announced that the Department 
of Agriculture would buy substantial 
quantities of beef for distribution to 
schools and needy families. I am one 
of many who asked that the Secretary 
start such a program, and am glad that 
he finally did. But I am dmused at the 
timing of the announcement. It was re- 
leased just at a time when pressures in 
the Senate were mounting to curb ex- 
cessive beef imports. It was made in an 
effort to placate the livestock man and 
demonstrate to him the “great” concern 
this administration has for the beef in- 
dustry. 

The programs will have an immediate 
effect on prices, but not a lasting or 
permanent one. The livestock man does 
not seek to have his industry sup- 
ported by Government purchasing and 
he knows, that while the purchasing has 
an effect, it does not solve the problem 
of excessive beef imports. 

The administration’s action reminds 
me of a speech I delivered here on the 
floor on January 27 of this year con- 
cerning the beef imports problem. I 
titled that speech the “Political Smoke 
Screen on Livestock Imports.” In that 
speech I discussed the way in which the 
administration had shuttled every issue 
by smoking a big thing out of little deeds. 
Both Democrat administrations prom- 
ised the livestock men that “a strong 
stand would be taken when this was dis- 
cussed at the upcoming Geneva Confer- 
ence.” We are now preparing to go to 
the Kennedy round of negotiations on 
the GATT, and the administration is 
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planning to eliminate or reduce by as 
much as 50 percent the tariffs on beef 
and mutton products. 

I do not believe the administration 
has even been honest with our cattle- 
men. It sends out its little spokesmen 
to talk big and then it refuses to act in 
order to protect the industry. 

We need help—not unfulfilled prom- 
ises. We need legislation and not a 
further study. 

I just returned from a visit to the 
White House. A large group of Sena- 
tors and Representatives went there to 
discuss the tragic condition of the wool 
textile industry. I am hopeful that steps 
will be taken to correct these damaging 
conditions. 

As hopeful as I am, I cannot help but 
think of the smokescreen that went up 
last year. In January 1963, the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. PASTORE] led 
another group to the White House for 
the same purpose; to wit, to get restric- 
tions on the imports of wool products. 
The President promised to propose 
“within a month” measures to limit im- 
ports. No legislation was considered be- 
cause the President had promised to do 
something. After the month had ex- 
pired, no legislation was considered be- 
cause we were told the President was 
studying the matter. Now, over a year 
later, we, Members of Congress, go hat 
in hand once again asking the same 
thing. Will we get help? I hope I do not 
have to wait another year to answer that 
question. 

Today, we have a chance to help the 
cattle industry, and I hear the same 
Democrat spokesman asking that we not 
hurry into this. “We need to study it.” 
I introduced legislation on January 27, 
1963, to limit beef imports, and to pro- 
vide higher tariffs on wool. The admin- 
istration studied that bill, and other sim- 
ilar bills, and then wrote adverse reports 
on all of them. While the administra- 
tion was studying and Congress was fidg- 
eting, I watched the situation deteriorate 
until finally in January of this year the 
Department of Agriculture finally ad- 
mitted imports were contributing to the 
problem. Now, in March, the adminis- 
tration comes nobly forward and offers 
to buy some beef to improve prices to 
producers. 

Let us be honest with ourselves, the 
primary reason for announcing the beef 
purchase programs was to placate the 
livestock men and to soften the public 
pressures which are demanding that 
beef imports be restricted. As long as 
we have this administration which does 
not understand the livestock industry, or 
its needs, we will not get administra- 
tive relief that will be satisfactory. I 
think this point was substantiated when 
the majority leader and the majority 
whip introduced legislation, which I co- 
sponsored, calling for a quota equal to 
a 5-year average of beef imports. I did 
not agree with their base years, but I 
joined them because I hoped that they, 
being Democrats, and closely allied with 
the administration, might get more fa- 
vorable treatment than we had received. 
And, further, any 5-year base is better 
than the agreement entered into by the 
State Department which calls for a quota 
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equal to the average imports for the 2 
years, 1962-63, which were the highest 
beef import years in the entire history 
of the United States of America, 

Let us make the record clear, this ad- 
ministration is not a friend of the cattle- 
man or sheepman as long as it refuses 
to establish reasonable quotas on crip- 
pling imports. 

THE BEEF IMPORT AMENDMENT 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, 
many Senators have understandably 
used the Hruska amendment as the basis 
for voicing their strong opposition to the 
high level of beef imports. 

I personally believe the discussion has 
served a useful purpose in providing a 
good deal of helpful information on the 
problems of the livestock industry. It 
has also created an opportunity to let 
the administration and the world know 
of the intensity of opposition to the un- 
restricted importation of beef into the 
United States at a time when our own 
beef industry is already staggering under 
low prices resulting from various factors, 
such as low-cost feed, increased domestic 
production, and the purchase practices 
of the food chains. 

I have been especially pleased at the 
realism which has crept into the discus- 
sion during the last 2 days. 

The case against unrestricted importa- 
tion of beef has, in my opinion, been 
hurt by efforts of some persons to blame 
imports entirely for low cattle prices, 
when the facts are it is only one of sev- 
eral contributing causes. 

But in the Senate debate on the so- 
called Hruska amendment, the record 
reflects that import levels are being pro- 
tested in the full knowledge that there 
are other factors contributing to the 
present critical livestock situation. 

In my judgment, we are going to win 
more real consideration for livestock 
problems if the public knows that the 
critics are taking account of all the fac- 
tors involved, than if there is an obvious 
refusal to recognize more than a single 
cause of the disastrous livestock market 
levels. 

I was pleased that a great rally of 
livestock producers in southwest Iowa 
recently, while condemning the level of 
imports, also called for the domestic in- 
dustry to improve its production and 
marketing practices. 

I have been pleased that there is rec- 
ognition in the Senate of the serious 
effect of the increasing monopolization 
of the retail food business and the effect 
of that on livestock prices. 

The livestock and meat situation re- 
port issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture in January shows that in 1954 
farmers got 65 cents out of every dollar 
a consumer spent for beef. In the year 
1964 that has dropped 10 cents, to only 
55 cents. Obviously, marketing is 
absorbing a considerable part of con- 
sumer meat budgets that the livestock 
producers need to stay solvent. Several 
of us have called for investigations of 
this factor. I have had a measure be- 
fore Congress—one of the first bills I 
introduced as a Member of the Senate— 
to outlaw vertical monopoly integration 
in the livestock production, meatpacking, 
and retail business. I hope that hearings 
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on the bill would develop facts about the 
effect of vertical integration and chain 
retailing on the industry. 

We need to get down to serious busi- 
ness, clear across the board, on the 
present situation of the livestock indus- 
try, and the future of that industry if 
present conditions are not corrected. We 
should deal with imports, to be sure, but 


also with feed price policies, with verti- 


cal integration, with chain marketing 
and purchase practices—the whole 
gamut of problems that affect our live- 
stock producers. I would be eager to 
join all Senators deeply concerned with 
this problem in a real, all-out program 
in the field. 

Livestock production is South Dakota’s 
greatest source of income. No other 
State in the Union draws as high per- 
centage of its per capita income from 
cattle as South Dakota. Nearly two- 
thirds of all our agricultural income is 
from beef and pork and mutton, poultry 
and dairy products. 

South Dakota’s future is irrevocably 
tied to development of her livestock 
capacity. Development of livestock 
production on a sound basis is of the 
highest priority for our State. 

I applaud those who have drawn na- 
tional attention to the serious beef situa- 
tion today. 

I might observe that hog prices and egg 
prices are also critically low. And as 
the Senator from Wisconsin said a few 
moments ago, much the same situation 
prevails with reference to dairy products. 

I am also deeply appreciative that 
many of the stockmen who are contact- 
ing me do not want to endanger the 
wheat and cotton legislation by attaching 
to this urgently and quickly needed 
wheat and cotton bill nongermane mat- 
ter, involving ‘the trade policy of the 
United States which is properly in the 
jurisdiction of the Finance Committee, 
and opposed by the administration, 
whose support we desperately need to 
pass this wheat and cotton legislation. 

The executive secretary of the South 
Dakota Stock Growers Association has 
so advised me within the past 48 hours. 
That association is prepared to present 
its case to the Finance Committee and 
the Tariff Commission, which are di- 
rectly concerned. 

Three of the Nation’s major farm orga- 
nizations are strongly opposed to adding 
a beef import amendment to the wheat 
and cotton bill. The National Grange 
has advised every Senator that no 
amendments offered to date, including 
the livestock amendment, should be 
adopted, lest they endanger prompt en- 
actment of this bill. 

I quote from the letter of the master 
of the grange: 

It is our hope that all amendments about 
which we have been informed will be re- 
jected. 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield. 

Mr. DOMINICE. I should like to ask 
whether the Senator recognizes the fact 
that imports have been a real problem 
so far as the livestock industry is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I certainly do. 
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Mr, DOMINICK. If that is so, and the 
cotton and wheat provisions are in the 
bill already, what is wrong with adding 
this provision to make it a better bill? 

Mr. McGOVERN. The difficulty with 
that procedure is that we are already in 
the planting season for spring wheat, 
and in the cotton planting season. It is 
not enough merely to add the amend- 
ment to the measure as it now stands 
before the Senate; it must also clear the 
House of Representatives and must win 
administration support. The Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry very 
carefully evaluated all the obstacles that 
we would be up against in securing pass- 
age of the bill. The committee reached 
the judgment that we would have little 
or no chance of getting a bill through 
the other body in time to make it effec- 
tive if we encumbered it with amend- 
ments, no matter how desirable they 
might be, when it was quite clear that 
that would result in long delays in the 
other body and doubtless in withdrawal 
of essential administration support. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I should like to go 
a little further into this point, because 
it seems to me that perhaps the Senator’s 
last sentence hit on the crux of the sit- 
uation. I cannot see any reason why 
Members of the House should object to 
the import restriction on beef and live- 
stock any more than the Senate would. 
Members of the House are probably more 
intimately acquainted with the problem 
than we are. It seems to me that the 
objections come solely from the admin- 
istration. There have been rumors to 
the effect that the bill, with this type of 
restriction on it, might even be vetoed 
by the President. Is there anything to 
that rumor? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I cannot speak for 
the White House on a matter of that 
kind. I can only say that it is my best 
judgment—and I am speaking now only 
as one Member of the Senate—that we 
would lose vitally needed administration 
support for this measure if we added 
the beef import amendment to the cot- 
ton and wheat legislation. 

Mr. DOMINICK. So, in effect, what 
the Senator is really saying is that Sen- 
ators and Members of the House who 
feel that something should be done to 
protect an industry as vital as the cattle 
industry are being opposed all the way 
through by the administration, and no 
one else. 

Mr. McGOVERN. No; I am not say- 
ing that at all. The distinguished ma- 
jority leader, the Senator from Montana, 
introduced a measure sometime before 
the present amendment was brought to 
the attention of the Senate. The amend- 
ment would do substantially the same 
thing. It has been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. We discussed with 
the distinguished chairman of that com- 
mittee the possibility of holding hear- 
ings on it, and he has given every indica- 
tion that he has that intention. It 
seems to me that that is the proper 
course to follow. The Senator knows 
that this is basically a matter within the 
jurisdiction of the Finance Committee, 
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not within the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am alarmed by what 
I have heard. Can the Senator name 
one Senator who intends to support the 
bill but who would vote against it if the 
Hruska amendment were added? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I cannot answer 
that question. 

Mr. CURTIS. Does the Senator know 
of any Senator? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I cannot properly 
state how Members of the Senate will 
vote on the bill, with or without the 
amendment. 

Mr. CURTIS. Ichallenge the Senator 
to produce the name of one Senator who 
will vote for the bill as it is, but who 
would vote against it if the Hruska 
amendment were adopted. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I cannot speak for 
other Senators. I can only tell the Sen- 
ator that in my judgment we are in a 
race against time. 

Mr. HRUSK A. I understand the ur- 
gency of the matter. 

Mr. McGOVERN. The wheat farm- 
ers are in the fields now in some parts 
of the country. The spring planting 
season is on us. The Senator knows 
that we are not only up against the 
problem in the Senate, but we must also 
clear the other body. It is the carefully 
considered judgment of members of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
that our best chance of obtaining quick 
action in the House of Representatives 
is to send over a clean bill that relates to 
the problems of wheat and cotton, and 
not encumber the bill with controversial 
amendments, no matter how desirable 
they might seem to the Senator from 
Nebraska or to me. We are up against 
a time deadline. 

Mr. CURTIS. Does the Senator ex- 
pect to vote for the Hruska amendment? 

Mr. McGOVERN. No; I do not expect 
to vote for the Hruska amendment. I 
am a cosponsor of the bill introduced by 
the distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. CURTIS. Does that bill have ad- 
ministration support? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I cannot speak on 
that question, but I will support it, 
whether the administration supports it 
or not. The bill, I believe, is now in 
line with the President's views in his 
farm message, but I have no statement 
directly on it. We are discussing a 
wheat and cotton bill, on which we not 
only need administration support, but it 
needs to go to the House in a way that 
will enable it to be speedily passed by 
that body. We must keep controversial 
matter to a minimum. 

Mr. CURTIS. On the matter of speed 
with reference to wheat, the wheat por- 
tion applies to winter wheat, which was 
planted months ago. 

Mr. McGOVERN. That is correct. 

Mr. CURTIS. There is no particular 
panic about spring wheat. We do not 
intend to encourage overproduction. 
The few hours’ time it would take to in- 
clude the Hruska amendment would not 
hurt the wheat producers, even though 
they are spring-wheat producers. 
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The Senator has mentioned the House 
of Representatives. I challenge him to 
name 10 Representatives who would vote 
for the agricultural bill, but who would 
vote against it if the Hruska amendment 
were added to it. Congress wants to 
adopt the Hruska amendment, but it 
faces the threat that the administration 
is against it. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I am not at all sure 
how Congress feels about the Hruska 
amendment, but I am pretty sure that 
any amendment as substantial as the 
Hruska amendment, an amendment that 
affects the whole trade policy of the 
United States, that affects very directly 
the bargaining power of our negotiators 
who are preparing for serious tariff and 
trade discussions in Western Europe very 
shortly, would provoke substantial dis- 
cussion in the other body, as it has in 
the Senate. 

Mr. CURTIS. No one has said that 
this amendment is not good for agricul- 
ture. No Senator has said that the 
trade agreement entered into with Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand was a good thing 
for agriculture. 

Mr. McGOVERN. There are a good 
many things that we could do to the bill. 
We could add resolutions in favor of all 
kinds of wonderful programs. 

Mr. CURTIS. But we are facing an 
emergency. People are going broke, and 
banks are concerned. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I am concerned 
about the $600 million drop that our 
wheat farmers face. That is right upon 
us. 
Mr. CURTIS. The Senator from Ne- 
braska voted against the amendment 
that became law, which provided, in sub- 
stance, that the price control or price 
support had to be set at a point where 
it would not add to the CCC stocks, or 
else the price would be reduced 50 per- 
cent. 

Mr. McGOVERN. We must all make 
our own judgments on legislation. It is 
my personal judgment that if this 
amendment is added to the bill, it will 
decrease the chance of the passage of 
basic legislation for wheat and cotton in 
time for the 1964 crop. However, there 
is another legislative route that can be 
taken to deal with the problem of im- 
ports of beef. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator knows 
that the State Department and meat im- 
porters will fight that other route just as 
they are fighting this proposal. This 
amendment would afford an opportunity 
for Senators, on a rollcall vote, to say 
whether they are for American agricul- 
ture or against it, would it not? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I do not see it that 
way. I believe this amendment could 
very well lead not only to its own defeat, 
but to the defeat of the wheat and cotton 
bill to which it is proposed to be at- 
tached. That is my judgment as to ex- 
actly what would happen. 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not mean to be 
disagreeable, but the Senator continues 
to repeat that, yet he will not name a 
Senator who will say that he favors the 
agriculture bill but will vote against it 
with the Hruska amendment attached; 
nor can he name a dozen Members of the 
House of Representatives who would 
vote against it for the same reason. 
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Mr. McGOVERN. I should like to cor- 
rect the Senator’s impression. I am not 
talking about the probable action in the 
Senate. I am indicating to the Senator 
that there are two other matters that 
must be taken into consideration. We 
need, first of all, the vigorous and en- 
thusiastic support of the administration, 
if we expect to pass the bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. Why is that? 

Mr. McGOVERN. Let me finish my 
statement, please. 

The Senator knows that it is extremely 
difficult to enact major farm legislation. 
The farmers comprise only about 8 per- 
cent of the total population. It is neces- 
sary to have the vigorous and active sup- 
port of the administration if we are to 
pass a major farm bill in time to be help- 
ful to farmers in 1964. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is the Senator from 
South Dakota asking that the amend- 
ment be rejected because the adminis- 
tration wants it to be rejected? 

Mr. McGOVERN. Iam asking that it 
be rejected because that is one factor. 
The other factor is my own judgment. 
The Senator from Nebraska is entitled 
to his judgment. But my judgment is 
that if the amendment is added to the 
bill, there will be built-in delay in the 
other body that will defeat any possibil- 
ity of the passage of farm legislation this 
year. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is entirely the 
Senator’s conclusion; it cannot be sup- 
ported. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. I am inclined to 
agree with the junior Senator from South 
Dakota, who is in charge of the bill. No 
Member of the Senate has greater com- 
passion for farmers and more sympathy 
with the problems that arise because of 
the import-export situation, than the 
Senator from Rhode Island. Only the 
other day, I rose in the Senate to discuss 
the problems of the textile industry. But 
whatever those problems have been, I 
have not come to the Senate and pro- 
posed a rider to any bill to provide quotas 
summarily. I would hold that you must 
at least give the State Department and 
the administration an opportunity to ap- 
pear before a committee having jurisdic- 
tion over the problem, to discuss and 
present what the various implications, 
ramifications, and repercussions might 
be if hasty action were taken. 

Senators are interested, and have every 
right to be interested, in the great volume 
of imports of meat products and the 
damage of the livestock industry in their 
States. They have every right to explain 
the problem and to arouse the conscious- 
ness, not only of Senators, but of the 
administration and the country, as to the 
problems which result from importing 
meat products in great volume into the 
United States. They have made their 
case, and it has been an excellent case. 
But I believe it would be foolhardy to 
attach the Hruska amendment to the 
bill; and I will tell Senators why. 

First, it is necessary to take into ac- 
count that this proposal has not been 
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considered by the committee of the Sen- 
ate that has primary jurisdiction over 
the subject. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Rhode Island yield for a 
question at that point? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Executive took ac- 
tion without the slightest notice to or 
consent of committees. 

Mr. PASTORE. That was because it 
was carrying out foreign policy, which 
is within its exclusive jurisdiction, under 
the law. 

Mr. CURTIS. Oh, no. 

Mr. PASTORE. Is the Senator from 


Nebraska suggesting that the adminis- - 


tration took action illegally? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes; I read from the 
Constitution. The Constitution pro- 
vides: 

The Congress shall have power to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations. 


The Senator from Rhode Island is one 
of the finest lawyers in this body. I ask 
him, How on earth can a statute over- 
ride the Constitution? 

Mr. PASTORE. But the Constitution 
provides that the Executive has the right 
to negotiate the foreign policy of the 
Nation. Under the authority of the 
clause which the Senator from Nebraska 
just read, the administration conducted 
those negotiations. 

Mr.CURTIS. I think not. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is where the 
Senator from Nebraska and I disagree. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Constitution pro- 
vides that Congress shall have power to 
regulate commerce with foreign nations. 

Mr. PASTORE. Very well. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Executive has of- 
fered no treaty to the Senate for ratifi- 
cation. Congress has the power to col- 
lect taxes. There is no way, by statute, 
that Congress can delegate the authority 
which the Congress says belongs to it. 

Mr. PASTORE. Even taking on its 
face the assertion made by the distin- 
guished Senator from Nebraska, the fact 
is that even though Congress has such 
authority, certain committees have pri- 
mary jurisdiction over these proposals. 
The Senator from Nebraska well knows 
that even if the Hruska amendment were 
attached to the bill, he could go back 
home, beat his breast, and say, See what 
we did in the Senate.” But as a prac- 
tical man, having been a Member of the 
House of Representatives, and being a 
distinguished Member of the Senate, he 
knows full well that the amendment 
would never survive a conference. He 
will only have made his case; and he has 
already done that. 

The senior Senator from Nebraska has 
debated the amendment; the junior Sen- 
ator from Nebraska has debated it. The 
junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Dominick] has debated it. All Senators 
who have debated it, have debated it well. 
The Senators who have debated it have 
impressed me. But still I cannot vote 
for the amendment. I cannot do so for 
the simple reason that we have been told 
by the administration that the amend- 
ment involves many implications that 
should be discussed within a committee. 
I am in accord with that view. 
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The Senator from Nebraska may ask 
me, “What about textiles?” That is pre- 
cisely what was done in the case of tex- 
tiles. Exhaustive hearings were begun 
in 1958, and continued through 1959 and 
1960. We are still working in 1964 for 
something to be done about textiles. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator has not 
succeeded in having anything done. 

Mr. PASTORE. But am I discouraged? 
The Senator from Rhode Island is not 
discouraged. We are gaining. We are 
still trying. The reason why little has 
yet been accomplished is that there are 
problems in this troubled world. The 
problems are not all white, and not all 
black. Many things are involved in the 
negotiations. And many negotiations 
are involved. Problems cannot be solved 
within the hour. Time usually adds new 
complications. They must be studied. 
Advances to be worthwhile come slowly. 
Satisfactory solutions cannot be stam- 
peded. The process must be orderly. 

The Senator from Rhode Island must 
be not only tenacious about his point 
of view; he must be patient, as well. I 
try to have the patience of Job. I can 
wait. The mere fact that we have not 
accomplished our objective does not 
mean that we have lost our cause. Our 
cause is as much alive today as it was in 
1958. 

I say to the Senator from Nebraska 
that Senators who support the Hruska 
amendment have made a good case. 
However, if the amendment were at- 
tached to the bill, the bill might be jeop- 
ardized. 

The Senator has asked me if I know of 
one Senator who would vote against the 
bill if the Hruska amendment were at- 
tached to it. The Senator is looking at 
him. 


Mr. CURTIS. Very well. Are there 
any others? 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator suggest- 
ed that I name one. If he would give 
me time, I might name 15. If he would 
give me more time, I might name 50. 

Mr.CURTIS. No. 

Mr. PASTORE. But the Senator 
challenged me to name one. I say that 
he is now looking at one. 

If we begin to encumber the bill to the 
point that it becomes cumbersome to the 
point where it will involve serious in- 
ternational implications, I think we 
shall be doing a disservice. 

No one in the United States cares more 
about the cattlemen of the Nation than 
does the President. He is a cattleman 
himself. If he does not understand the 
problems of cattlemen, I have missed 
my guess. The President is a patriotic 
American. He wants to do what is right, 
for the country, and for the cattlemen 
of the country. I know that this problem 
has been brought to his attention. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Rhode Island yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I do not have the 
floor; I am only making a point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota yielded to 
the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. I cannot yield; the 
oo from South Dakota has the 

oor. 
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Mr. McGOVERN. The Senator from 
Rhode Island has responded with great 
eloquence and effectiveness. He has 
stated the case against the amendment 
better than I could. 

I remind the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Curtis] that one of his challenges 
was to name Senators who would vote 
against the bill if it contained the 
Hruska amendment. It might be more 
pertinent to ask the Senator from Ne- 
braska if he can supply the names of 
Senators who would vote for the bill even 
if the amendment were accepted. 

Mr. CURTIS. I could name a dozen. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Would the Senator 
from Nebraska like to do so? 

Mr.CURTIS. Yes. I begin by naming 
myself; I shall let other Senators speak 
for themselves. But I am sure that a 
number of Senators now present in the 
Chamber would do so, because that would 
be the most important thing they could 
do at this time. 

The Senator says this amendment 
would cause trouble in the House of 
Representatives. I challenge the ad- 
ministration to let the House of Repre- 
sentatives vote on it. If the House votes 
on it, the amendment will be adopted by 
the House by an overwhelming vote. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield to 
me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY in the chair). Does the Senator 
from South Dakota yield to the Senator 
from Colorado? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield. 

Mr. DOMINICK. In the past the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. PASTORE] 
has been as vehement on this subject as 
any other Senator has. But certainly it 
is not proper for either the Senate or the 
House of Representatives to permit the 
administration to determine what the 
legislation should be. 

Mr. McGOVERN. We understand 
that, of course. 

Mr. DOMINICK. No matter how 
strongly the President may feel, or how 
friendly toward cattlemen, the question 
of whether we do or do not adopt this 
amendment should be determined by the 
Senate, not by the administration. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I could not agree 
more with the Senator from Colorado. 
That is why I took a position which I 
thought was within the rules and prac- 
tices of the Senate, and urged that in- 
stead of attaching this international 
trade amendment to the cotton and 
wheat bill, we send the amendment to 
the Finance Committee, where, I think 
the Senator from Colorado will agree, it 
more properly belongs. 

Mr. DOMINICK. And where it would 
be studied in the same way the tax bill 
was studied. 

Mr. McGOVERN. The Senator from 
Rhode Island made a proper point when 
he suggested that even if this amend- 
ment were adopted by the Senate and 
were sent to the House, in all probability 
it would be deleted in conference, or else 
the administration would have to give 
serious consideration to withdrawing its 
support from the bill. 
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Mr.PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota yield again 
to me? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Am I correct in un- 
derstanding that this amendment would 
establish a quota? I do not believe a 
quota should be set on the floor of the 
Senate. I believe quotas should be fixed, 
but that should be done in accordance 
with the orderly process. I believe that 
some agreement in this field must be 
arrived at—whether a voluntary agree- 
ment, a bilateral agreement, or a multi- 
lateral agreement, I do not know. 

I believe this is a serious problem 
which cries for our attention. But I say 
that although Senators have made a 
good case, I do not believe this is the 
proper way to proceed. This question 
should be brought before the committee 
which is charged with responsibility; 
and the proponents of the amendment 
would have a better chance of accom- 
plishing their objective. I hope they 
are genuinely attempting to achieve the 
enactment. of legislation, rather than 
reaching for a headline. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota yield to me? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. Currently, bills of this 
sort are pending; but they have not 
received a hearing before the appropriate 
committee. 

Furthermore, apparently the Presi- 
dent was foreclosed from favoring any 
action on such a measure by his nego- 
tiation of the agreement with the Aus- 
tralians and the New Zealanders—an 
agreement which, according to their 
press, is a great victory for them. 

So far as the President’s involvement 
in the cattle industry is concerned, he 
has about 400 acres of land on which 
about one cow could be grazed on each 
15 or 20 acres; so one can figure out 
mathematically how deep his involve- 
ment is. If the cattle business went 
down the drain, I think the President 
might have an additional source or two 
of revenue which would keep him in 
beans and potatoes for a little while. 
But I do not think that situation should 
enter into the consideration the Senate 
gives to this amendment. 

As the Senator has pointed out, it is 
within the power of Congress to make 
the trade policy, and I believe the Sen- 
ate should proceed here and now to do 
its part in that connection. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield 
again to me? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. No one questions the 
accuracy of what the Senator from Texas 
has said; but I say we should proceed in 
an orderly fashion. Has the Senator 
from Texas or has any other Senator 
asked for a hearing on these bills? 

Mr. CURTIS. I have. 

Mr. PASTORE. How 
yesterday? 

Mr. CURTIS. No; about 2 weeks ago. 

Mr. PASTORE. Well—— 

Mr. CURTIS. And I shall permit the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] to 
make his own announcement. 

In the speech I delivered the other day, 
I said we should adopt this amendment 


long ago— 
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immediately, and should also have hear- 
ings, because the situation is so grave. 

I wholeheartedly support my col- 
league’s amendment. The threat result- 
ing from the action by the State Depart- 
ment and the importers is so grave that 
we need to adopt this amendment, and 
we also need to have hearings. I think 
we should have both. 

Mr. PASTORE. If the amendment is 
modified or amended so as to provide that 
hearings shall start immediately on this 
matter, I shall vote for such an amend- 
ment. If a hearing is what is desired, 
everyone favors that. But I am saying 
that we must proceed in an orderly 
fashion. 

Mr. CURTIS. My colleague is not dis- 
orderly. 

Mr. PASTORE. I am not saying he 
is disorderly; but he is not proceeding in 
an orderly fashion. 

Mr. CURTIS. Why? 

Mr. PASTORE. There is a great deal 
of difference between the two. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Constitution pro- 
vides that all legislative power shall be 
vested in the Congress. However, now 
we have an open admission, on the floor 
of the Senate, that the Senate must not 
legislate, because the Executive does not 
want this amendment. 

Congress fixed quotas on sugar; that 
was congressional action. But the for- 
eign part of that has been a disappoint- 
ment. 

Mr. PASTORE. But was not that 
measure considered by, and made the 
subject of hearings by, the committee 
which is charged with that responsi- 
bility? It seems that the Senator from 
Nebraska and I are misunderstanding 
each other. 

Mr. CURTIS. Oh, no. 

Mr. PASTORE. I am not saying the 
Executive has the right to legislate. Of 
course, the Executive does not have that 
right. 

But I am saying that this matter has 
never been heard by the appropriate 
committee. The bill is pending there, 
but it has been there only a short time. 

I believe it is incumbent upon Sena- 
tors who are interested in meat imports 
from Australia and New Zealand to 
make an affirmative demand upon the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] to 
begin immediately hearings before his 
committee, so that this question may be 
resolved. But quotas cannot be set on 
the floor of the House and the floor of 
the Senate; we should not act in the 
absence of committee hearings and in 
the absence of committee testimony by 
the Secretary of State, and without per- 
mitting the President to say how he feels 
about this proposal. Otherwise, we 
would be proceeding in a disorderly way. 

Mr. CURTIS. Oh, no. 

But now we are told that we cannot 
legislate without having the consent of 
the Secretary of State, or else we are 
being disorderly. Mr. President, when 
I hear that statement made, I realize 
that now I have heard everything. 

Mr. PASTORE. I did not say that. I 
said plainly that first we should let him 
be heard by the proper committee of the 
Senate. 

Mr. CURTIS. But he was heard for 
weeks and months, in connection with 
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the 1962 Trade Act, when the seeds of 
this disaster were planted. 

Mr. PASTORE. Was he then heard 
on the bills which are pending now? 

Mr. CURTIS. He was heard on the 
very issue of this proposal. The State 
Department asked to have the peril 
point provision and the escape clause 
provision wiped out, and asked that it be 
granted authority to reduce tariffs. The 
tariff on meat used to be 6 cents a 
pound. In 1948, it was reduced to 3 
cents a pound. The State Department 
asked for authority to reduce it to zero, 
and the State Department received that 
authority. Representatives of the State 
Department attended the hearings, and 
begged for that authority. So they have 
had their day in court. They have run 
the show for 30 years; and now it is 
time for Congress to assert itself and to 
control commerce with foreign nations. 

Mr. PASTORE. But at that time did 
the Senator from Nebraska suggest the 
amendment he is suggesting now? 

Mr. CURTIS. I did. 

Mr. PASTORE. What happened to 
it? 

Mr. CURTIS. There were 20 votes in 
favor of it. 

Mr. PASTORE. And that will be 
about the result on the amendment now 
before the Senate. 

Mr. CURTIS. Oh, no. A year later, 
I offered a similar amendment to the 
feed grains bill, and that amendment 
received 28 affirmative votes. 

But since that time the country has 
taken fire over this issue. People are 
going broke. There have been plenty 
of hearings; and at this time we are 
faced with the open admission that the 
only reason why we cannot assert our 
right to legislate is that the Secretary 
of State wants to do it, instead. 

The entire issue was submitted in con- 
nection with the trade agreements pro- 
gram; and they wiped out every vestige. 
It was the first trade agreement which 
was enacted to wreck American indus- 
try, because it contained a section to set 
up a new unemployment compensation 
system—the first trade agreement act 
in the history of the United States that 
was not intended to help American in- 


dustry. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I believe the Senator 


from South Dakota has the floor. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, it was 
with interest that I listened to the argu- 
ment by the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. McGovern] that we should refrain 
from placing nongermane material in 
this bill. My recollection is that the bill 
came to this body as a cotton bill. On 
the question of what would be nonger- 
mane to cotton, I suggest that wheat is 
much more nongermane to cotton than 
cattle is to wheat, because in some cases 
wheat is used for feed. There is greater 
relevance between wheat and cattle, than 
between cotton and wheat. So we al- 
ready have a sort of hybrid bill. 

Mr. McGOVERN. The Senator knows 
that the cotton and wheat bills were 
combined in the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 
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Mr. HRUSKA. The Senator from Ne- 
braska knows that. There is still enough 
printing stock left in the Government 
Printing Office, so that another nonger- 
mane amendment could be added to the 
cotton bill. The provision relating to 
wheat is now in the bill. The amend- 
ment relating to beef could be another. 

It has been suggested that there is 
a time race. 

I agree with the Senator from South 
Dakota. There is a time race. 

Mr. MCGOVERN. I remind the Sena- 
tor that the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry held extensive hearings on 
both the cotton section of the bill and 
the wheat section. Everyone in the ad- 
ministration, in Congress, and in the 
private sector of our economy was given 
an opportunity by the committee to be 
heard on both titles of the bill. The titles 
were then combined. 3 

No such hearings have been held on 
the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

I take this opportunity to remind the 
Senator that before he came to the floor 
of the Senate, I commended him for his 
discussion of the very serious problem 
about which he has spoken. His amend- 
ment has served a useful purpose in 
bringing the problem to the attention of 
the country in a very forceful way. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I am not suggest- 
ing any criticism whatever. The Sena- 
tor has brought the problem to the floor 
of the Senate for discussion. Now we 
face a moment of truth when we must 
decide whether we wish a wheat and 
cotton bill or whether we do not. I can 
only give the Senator my own judgment. 
I believe it is the judgment of the over- 
whelming majority of the members of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
that if the proposed amendment, or any 
other amendment such as the one pro- 
posed, is added to the bill, we shall not 
have cotton and wheat legislation in 1964. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me so that I may make 
another observation or two? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. It strikes me that we 
are being asked to join the textile group 
from New England, and wait for years 
and years before we get anything done. 
We cannot wait that long. The princi- 
ple of having imports limited has been 
recognized by the administration, al- 
though belatedly, and inadequately. 
That recognition is shown by the agree- 
ments that have been reached with Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and, more recently, 
with Ireland. We cannot get anywhere 
in the face of the opposition of the ad- 
ministration, so clearly and emphati- 
cally announced, to any proposed legis- 
lation from the Congress. That has 
been one of the prime points of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, the Secretary of 
State, and the administration generally. 
They will oppose any proposed legisla- 
tion from the Congress on that point. 
If there is any doubt about what the 
Secretary of Agriculture or the Secre- 
tary of State would testify on the point, 
I suggest that if the Senators who have 
been personally contacted by the Secre- 
taries were questioned, they could state 
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exactly what the testimony of the Sec- 
retary of State would be on that point. 
He would emphatically, and without 
qualification, disagree with any action 
that might be proposed in the way of 
legislation. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Even if what the 
Senator has said should take place, at 
least we would then have followed the 
proper procedure to bring the issue to 
the attention of the Congress and the 
committee. Hearings could be held. I 
would join with the Senator in strong 
action in order to try to help to solve 
the problem. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. MCGOVERN. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I suggest that the 
same argument could be used in rela- 
tion to wheat. The wheat farmer is 
threatened with the loss of $600 million 
of income this year. In the case of the 
cattle industry the loss is not a threat. 
For the 12 months of 1963 the loss was 
estimated at $2 billion. That is not a 
threat. That is not a potential loss. 
That is a hard, realistic fact. 

We wish desperately to take advan- 
tage of the timetable that would get us 
into a field of legislation that would re- 
sult in $600 million of additional income 
to the wheat farmer, but we are being 
denied the opportunity to take action 
for the cattle industry and all its related 
activities. In the past 12 months that 
industry has actually suffered a $2 bil- 
lion loss. 

A suggestion has been made that our 
President is a cattleman and that he 
fully understands the problem. If he 
does, there is a way for him to obtain 
speedy action. Last September we wit- 
nessed such action when the foreign aid 
appropriation bill came before the Con- 
gress. The other body was in session for 
most of December, including Christmas 
eve. Our little 10-day vacation was in- 
terrupted by a session in this Chamber 
on December 30. 

So, there are ways for the President to 
accomplish the desired result if he has 
the will to do it. But how can one say 
that he knows the cattle situation, that 
he is trying to help the American farmer, 
and that he is a compassionate President 
when, by reason of the three interna- 
tional agreements with New Zealand, 
Australia, and Ireland, he fastens around 
the necks of American farmers, and par- 
ticularly cattle raisers and cattle feeders, 
the very conditions which have put the 
market where it is, and have visited upon 
that industry a $2 billion loss for the past 
12 months? 

Let us get the job done. We can do it 
and now is the time. 

Mr. McGOVERN. The Senator from 
Nebraska is an authority on many of the 
problems which we are discussing today. 
He knows the livestock industry very 
well. He knows a great deal about the 
production of wheat. He knows about 
the relationship of those two industries. 
I do not have to remind him that one of 
the causes of the problems that face live- 
stock producers today is the relationship 
of feed grain prices to the cattle indus- 
try. If because of ill-advised action in 
Congress we should lose the opportunity 
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to prevent a disastrous drop in the price 
of wheat, I believe the Senator from 
Nebraska would be the first one to admit 
that that would be another serious blow 
to the livestock industry of the United 
States. 

Will the Senator not agree that we 
can make at least one helpful contribu- 
tion to the American livestock industry 
if we can prevent the price of wheat from 
falling to a disastrously low level? The 
Senator knows, I am sure, that low feed 
prices and low wheat prices have a de- 
pressing effect not only on the producers 
of those products, but also on the live- 
stock industry that depends on them. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Yes, indeed. I invite 
the attention of the Senator to the fact 
that since November 1962, prices of cattle 
have dropped 25 to 30 percent. Fortu- 
nately, the wheat market has suffered 
no such drop. The cattle problem has 
prevailed for more than 12 months; 
nearly 16 months. No one seriously 
suggests it, but if we were forced to weigh 
one loss against another, the lesser loss 
is that threatening the wheat farmer. 
No one wants to sacrifice the wheat 
farmer. That would be most distasteful 
to the Senator from South Dakota, as it 
would be to the Senator from Nebraska. 
But if we were required to make a judg- 
ment—and luckily, we are not—we would 
have to consider which benefits the 
greatest number of people. 

Mr. McGOVERN. The Senator knows 
that if we sacrifice the wheat farmer in 
the bill, under the procedure that he has 
recommended, we would also sacrifice 
his livestock amendment. So I know 
the Senator is not suggesting that action 
as a serious proposal. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The suggestion is only 
as serious as the suggestion of the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota that we sacrifice 
the cattle farmer, which is precisely what 
we will do if this amendment is defeated. 

Mr. McGOVERN. No, I am not sug- 
gesting for one moment that we sacrifice 
the cattle industry. As I said a moment 
ago, no State in the Union derives a 
greater per capita income from the live- 
stock industry than does the State of 
South Dakota. But I do not believe I 
would do the cattle producers of my 
State a service if I should permit some- 
thing to happen that would not only de- 
feat the passage of the wheat bill, but 
also would drag down all the amend- 
ments with it. Then we would end with 
nothing for the cattle industry and a 
$600 million loss to the wheat producers. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I am grateful to the 
Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. McGOVERN. If the Senator will 
permit me to finish my remarks, I shall 
be glad to yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I am grateful for his 
generous yielding, not only to me but to 
other Senators. I think that if anything 
has been made clear by this colloquy, it 
is that the administration is unalterably 
opposed to congressional action in this 
field, and because of its opposition we are 
being asked to vote down the Hruska 
amendment. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield. 
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Mr. KEATING. It so happens that I 
am opposed to the Hruska amendment 
and intend to vote against it. But I am 
curious as to the position taken by the 
Senator from South Dakota. This is 
shadowboxing. There is not any 
chance of getting this bill through the 
other body. If we sat here another week 
to pass a wheat bill, we could be pretty 
certain that the other body would not 
accept it. I do not understand why the 
Senator objects so much to amending it. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I cannot assure 
the Senator from New York that the 
House will pass this bill, with or without 
amendments. I can only suggest that 
each time we add another controversial 
section to the bill, the chances of its ac- 
ceptance in the other body are lessened. 
The Senator has had experience there, 
and he knows that. His categorical 
statement that the House will defeat 
farm legislation emphasizes my point. 
The more we load on this bill, the less 
chance there is for timely action in the 
House. 

Mr. KEATING. My experience tells 
me that it would accept the Hruska 
amendment, although I happen to be 
opposed to it, but that the House would 
not vote in a wheat bill which the farm- 
ers voted down last year. I am so cer- 
tain of this that I consider any time 
spent on the wheat bill as completely 
wasted. This is particularly unfortu- 
nate when other important legislation is 
before us. We were told it would re- 
quire only 2 or 3 days to pass a farm bill. 
It has been with us this long, and I do 
not know how much longer it is going to 
be here. I cannot see any merit in pass- 
ing a farm bill which we know the other 
body will not accept. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I cannot accept 
that interpretation from the Senator 
from New York. The bill is not the same 
as the bill that was offered to the farm- 
ers of the country under the 1962 act, 
because there are stricken from this leg- 
islation the compulsory features, the 
penalty provisions. The farmers would 
comply or not on an entirely voluntary 
basis. They would not be subject to pen- 
alties if they did not. 

Mr. KEATING. The word “volun- 
tary” in quotes is in it, but there is not 
anything voluntary without the quotes 
around the word. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I should like to 
conclude my remarks. I can understand 
the Senator’s concern about the long de- 
lay on the bill. As he knows, the delay 
has not originated from this quarter. 
It has come from the other side of the 
aisle. 

Mr. KEATING. I do not think that 
can be said. It has not been the Sena- 
tors on this side of the aisle who have 
been talking about cotton for days on 
end. The Senator from South Dakota 
did not handle the cotton part of the bill. 
That was handled by the Senator from 
Mississippi. Iam not complaining about 
the Senator from South Dakota. How- 
ever, it has taken a great length of time. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I think the Sena- 
tor will agree that the matter now be- 
fore us has not been delayed by Senators 
from cotton producing States. 

Mr. KEATING. LIagree. The Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. McGee] very 
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properly spoke in favor of the amend- 
ment. I can well understand why he and 
a great many other Senators have a great 
interest in it. 

I consider title II to be bad legisla- 
tion already rejected by the farmers, and 
I expect to oppose it. The delay in this 
matter is due to the fact that the wrong 
bill has been before the Senate. We 
made a bad decision when we decided not 
to take up the civil rights bill before the 
farm legislation. If we had done so, we 
might have been through with the civil 
rights bill by now. 

Mr. McGOVERN. If we had taken up 
the civil rights bill, in effect it would 
have meant the end of farm legislation 
in 1964. Farmers are in the planting 
season now. A delay of only a few days 
would be disastrous. 

Mr. KEATING. Which? Wheat or 
cotton? 

Mr. McGOVERN. Both. They are 
now in the planting season. I share the 
Senator’s interest in passage of a strong 
civil rights bill, but I believe the leader- 
ship and the Senate took the appropriate 
course in scheduling the farm bill first, 
because we are in the planting season, 
which necessitates action on the bill now. 

Mr. KEATING. We were told we had 
to have a bill by March 15—signed by 
the President, not merely passed by the 
Congress. The Senator must realize the 
great opposition in the other body to the 
wheat bill that has been attached to the 
cotton bill. He must realize that it is 
well nigh impossible to convince the 
Members of the other body to take the 
wheat bill, which they do not like and 
which the farmers have voted against. 

Mr. McGOVERN. We are going to do 
everything we can to see that there is 
quick passage. It is significant when all 
three of the major farm organizations 
agree on any basic agricultural matter, 
but with reference to the proposal to 
attach the livestock amendment rider to 
the cotton and wheat bill, all three of 
the Nation's largest farm organizations 
are strongly opposed. While they are 
concerned about the problem of beef im- 
ports, they, speaking for the farmers of 
the country, are opposed to attaching the 
cattle import limit. 

The National Grange has advised 
every Member of the Senate by a letter 
this week that it is opposed to the Hruska 
amendment on the ground that it would 
endanger prompt enactment of this bill. 
That is my own opinion. I read from the 
letter from the National Grange: “It is 
our hope that all amendments about 
which we have been informed will be 
rejected,” not because they are all bad, 
but because they would hamper and 
delay passage of the legislation. 

The National Farmers Union advises 
that it regards it as ill advised to put 
a livestock rider on this legislation, It 
opposes adoption of the Hruska amend- 
ment and calls, instead, for consideration 
of this matter by the Finance Commit- 
tee, the Tariff Commission, and the ad- 
ministration, to be followed by appro- 
priate action by the Congress. 

Opposition to any action which would 
cut the ground from under U.S. repre- 
sentatives in the Kennedy round of trade 
and tariff negotiations now getting un- 
derway comes from the American Farm 
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Bureau Federation in a statement crit- 
icizing the negotiation of a voluntary 
limitation with Australia and New Zea- 
land. Commenting on that, President 
Shuman of the Farm Bureau said: 

As bad as the recently concluded meat 
agreements are of themselves, there is an- 
other most important and far-reaching as- 
pect which deserves attention. Our nego- 
tiators at the upcoming trade negotiations 
have a difficult enough job to perform in in- 
sisting on realistic reductions in trade re- 
strictions, including nontariff restrictions, 
against US. exports. The procedure estab- 
lished by our Government having agreed to 
a meaningless commodity arrangement in 
the case of meat imports provides an addi- 
tional burden to bear. 


Then there is this final statement from 
the American Farm Bureau Federation: 

The action has the effect of cutting the 
ground out from the U.S. representatives in 
the forthcoming trade negotiations and con- 
stitutes a grave disservice to all farmers and 
ranchers in the United States. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does the Senator 
mean to suggest that this communica- 
tion from the Farm Bureau is in opposi- 
tion to the Hruska amendment? 

Mr. McGOVERN. That is exactly the 
way I interpret it. It is opposed to cut- 
ting the ground out from under our trade 
negotiators, 

Mr. HOLLAND. I did not hear any 
word with reference to the Hruska 
amendment. My understanding is that 
the communication long preceded the 
bringing up of the Hruska amendment 
and had no reference whatever to this 
situation. 

I wish the record to show, insofar as 
the farm people in my State are con- 
cerned, that the cattle producers are al- 
most the same as the membership of the 
Farm Bureau. They are strongly for 
the amendment. They say that the ac- 
tion of the State Department—largely 
the State Department—in the matter 
which the Senator has mentioned has 
given them no relief at all, that they 
have not been able to sell their second- 
grade cattle for some months at the vari- 
ous plants in our State which process 
hamburger and the like, because of the 
large imports from various parts of Latin 
America, which are not affected by the 
arrangement made by the Secretary of 
State and the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Not only have I received no word 
from the Farm Bureau indicating oppo- 
sition to the amendment, but the word 
I have received from those whom I know 
are a sizable part of our Farm Bureau, 
the State cattlemen’s association, is 
very strongly in favor of the action pro- 
posed by this amendment. 

I favor it because I do not see any op- 
portunity for Senators to show that they 
understand the trials and tribulations of 
this important sector of our agricultural 
economy; that is, the producers of meat, 
who get no price support, who ask for 
no price support, and who do not consti- 
tute a burden on the Federal Govern- 
ment. I do not believe they should be 
in the position of having no remedial 
action taken. I believe that the only 
opportunity the Senate will have to show 
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whether it has any sympathy for their 
situation is by voting for the amendment. 
That is why I am one of the cosponsors 
of the amendment. 

I hope it will be adopted. 

I thank the Senator for yielding to me. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I appreciate the 
point of view of the Senator from 
Florida. It seems to me that the mes- 
sage from the Farm Bureau is quite 
definitely opposed to the kind of action 
proposed in the amendment. But the 
Senator is correct in stating that the 
amendment is not identified by name in 
this communication. It is clear, how- 
ever, from a reading of the correspond- 
ence, that all three of our major farm 
organizations would be opposed to this 
kind of action. In the case of the last- 
named organization, the Farm Bureau, 
it would be opposed to it on the ground 
that it undercuts our negotiators who 
are about to begin discussions in Europe 
to try to persuade the Europeans to drop 
quotas and restrictions on commodities 
top: we expect to sell in that part of the 
world. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield 
further? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I understood that 
the Senator read from the Farm Bureau 
communication something which indi- 
cated that the organization thought that 
the action in connection with Australia 
and New Zealand was meaningless and 
did not help the situation. 

Mr. McGOVERN. That is correct; but 
they said that even though that action 
was meaningless, while it did little to 
help livestock, the great harm in it was 
that it had compromised the position of 
our trade negotiators who are trying to 
hold the line against the very thing pro- 
posed in the amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. What the Farm Bu- 
reau wanted, if I understand the com- 
munication correctly, was some meaning- 
ful action. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I believe the Sen- 
ator has drawn the wrong conclusion. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I remind the Sen- 
ate that the great market outside the 
United States for American agricultural 
commodities is in Western Europe and 
Japan. I would dislike to see anything 
done precipitately that would destroy the 
possibility of protecting that market. We 
certainly would do a disservice to the 
very people we are trying to help, if we 
set up a kind of trade war or a kind of 
block against the flow of agricultural 
commodities. That could cost us billions 
of dollars in oversea markets. 

So, Mr. President, while I suggest that 
the discussion that has been triggered 
by the amendment of the Senator from 
Nebraska has been helpful in focusing 
nationwide attention on the problem. I 
hope the Senate will defeat the amend- 
ment and concentrate its efforts, in an 
orderly way, on disposing of that problem 
through the Committee on Finance and 
the procedures that follow therefrom. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota yield? 
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Mr. McGOVERN. I yield first to the 
Senator from New York [Mr. KEATING], 
and then I shall be glad to yield to the 
Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. KEATING. In pursuance of 
what we were referring to a moment 
ago, I wish the distinguished Senator 
could find his way clear to hold down the 
wheat part of the bill. The cotton part 
I probably would be able to support, if 
the Senator would only forget about the 
wheat deal. On February 21, the Sen- 
ator said: 

It must be on the statute books by the 
first of March in order to be effective. 


On February 24, the Senator stated: 


If it is to be effective, we must act before 
the first of March. 


Obviously, there is a difference be- 
tween our action and something being on 
the statute books, but we are far beyond 
the first of March; and we shall be be- 
yond March 15 before it is taken up 
in the other body. If the other body 
should at some time pass favorably on 
it—unless coffee or some other commod- 
ity intervenes—we would be debating 
the civil rights bill, which certainly will 
not be set aside for this bill. 

If it is set aside for the consideration 
of some controversial conference report, 
if the other body ever acts, it will be a 
far different bill from the one under 
consideration at the present time. 
There will be extended debate, and it 
will be long after March 15, or the first 
of April, before we shall ever enact any 
wheat legislation. In the meantime, the 
cotton producers are “getting it in the 
neck” by reason of tacking on the wheat 
bill. 

So I appeal to the Senator from South 
Dakota who is in charge of the wheat sec- 
tion of the bill, to allow the Senate to 
pass on the cotton part and forget about 
the wheat part for now, and get on with 
the other business. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Iam sure the Sen- 
ator from New York understands that 
I could not follow that course. It is 
true that I have stated for months that 
we needed to act on the legislation by 
the first of March. I wish it had been 
possible for us to act that soon, because 
I believe we have already decreased some 
of the benefit of the bill by delaying it 
as long as we have. But if we can get 
it on the statute books and enact it into 
law soon it will still be of major benefit 
to the wheat producers of the country. 
Each day we lose from here on will very 
definitely decrease the effectiveness of 
the bill. The Senator is correct to that 
extent. 

I am glad to yield now to the Senator 
from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I came 
into the Chamber to hear the request of 
the Senator from South Dakota that the 
Hruska amendment be defeated. I was 
in the Chamber earlier when he men- 
tioned that a part of the per capita in- 
come from livestock operations for his 
State was as high as or higher than that 
of any other State in the Union. The 
Senator from South Dakota and I repre- 
sent States which are neighbors. Much 
of the livestock business in my hometown 
of Sioux City is considered as a result 
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of the livestock ranching operations of 
the State of South Dakota. 

I am wholeheartedly in favor of the 
Hruska amendment, and I must confess 
amazement that the Senator from South 
Dakota is now asking for its defeat. I 
do not understand the explanation be- 
hind it. I should think that the Senator 
from South Dakota would wish the 
Hruska amendment to be supported. 

Mr. McGOVERN. The Senator came 
into the Chamber somewhat late in the 
discussion. I have already outlined my 
views over the past hour, but let me sum- 
marize them. 

The Hruska amendment is strongly op- 
posed by the administration, and by the 
major farm organizations. It is a con- 
troversial amendment, as evidenced by 
the days already spent discussing it. 
The amendment would delay and ham- 
per passage of the wheat and cotton bill. 
For that reason, I am opposing it. 

Other reasons have been developed to- 
day at great length. I remind the Sen- 
ator that there is an alternative pro- 
cedure, namely, to support much the 
same proposal contained in the amend- 
ment through the bill, S. 2525, which 
bears the name of the distinguished ma- 
jority leader, the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD], and many other 
Senators. 

Mr. MILLER. Including myself. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Yes; the Senator 
from Iowa and the Senator from South 
Dakota. That measure is now pending 
before the Finance Committee. The 
Senator from Iowa and I will stand side 
by side in trying to obtain quick consid- 
eration for that measure. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator from 
South Dakota said that the Hruska 
amendment, of which many of us are 
cosponsors, is opposed by the major farm 
organizations. I believe that was his 
phrase. Will the Senator be good 
enough to give us the names of the major 
farm organizations which are opposed to 
the Hruska amendment? Representa- 
tives of most of the major farm orga- 
nizations in his State are in Iowa. 
The Senator from Iowa has received not 
one telegram, letter, or telephone call, or 
personal contact in opposition to the 
Hruska amendment. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will check his mail, he will 
find that he has a letter from the Master 
of the Grange, Hershel Newsome, urging 
opposition not only to the Hruska amend- 
ment, but also to other amendments that 
have been suggested to the bill. That 
is so not because the Grange is neces- 
sarily opposed to the contents of such 
amendments, but because they feel 
amendments of this kind are a threat 
to the passage of the basic legislation. 

The same position has been taken by 
the National Farmers Union. I have a 
telegram from them to vote “No” which 
appears to have gone to all Senators. 

The Senator can very quickly check 
me on this point if he will talk with any 
legislative representative of the National 
Farmers Union. 

While, as I pointed out in the colloquy 
with the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HoLLAND], the American Farm Bureau 
Federation has not specifically taken a 
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position on the Hruska amendment by 
name; it opposes the establishment 
of imports limits at a time when our 
trade negotiators are preparing for trade 
discussions in Western Europe. The 
President of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation has made a vigorous state- 
ment in opposition to voluntary import 
quotas, because they would undercut the 
position of our trade negotiators. 

Mr. MILLER. I hope the Senator 
from South Dakota realizes that the 
mere fact that the master of the Grange 
might have sent a letter on this point 
does not necessarily mean that the Iowa 
members of the Grange or the South 
Dakota members of the Grange feel that 


way. 

Mr. McGOVERN. That is correct. I 
cite this point as an indication of the 
opposition to the amendment. The Sen- 
ator knows that I very seldom find my- 
self in agreement with the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. That is no 
secret in the Senate. However, I cite 
the point merely as an indication that 
for the first time in my memory all three 
major farm organizations seem to be in 
agreement on this one point. 

Mr. MILLER. I merely suggest that 
the fact that a position may be stated 
by one major farm organization with re- 
spect to an overall policy regarding 
quotas does not necessarily lead us to 
the conclusion that that organization is 
in opposition to the Hruska amendment. 
I suggest that the inference that it does 
not would arise from the fact that no 
letters have come to me from any mem- 
bers of that organization in opposition 
to the Hruska amendment. 

My friend from South Dakota stated 
that the adoption of the Hruska amend- 
ment would “hamper and delay“ the 
passage of the bill. I should like to find 
out why he makes that statement. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I am perfectly will- 
ing to answer the Senator's question. I 
remind him, however, that we went over 
all these things only a few moments ago 
before the Senator came to the Chamber. 
I will go over them again, if he feels it 
necessary. 

Mr. MILLER. I would appreciate it if 
he would, because the Senator from Iowa 
might request a little amplification of 
those views, so that the complete views of 
the Senator from South Dakota may be 
expressed in the RECORD. 

Mr. McGOVERN. The Senator from 
Iowa is, of course, entitled to his judg- 
ment as to what he thinks are the things 
that might insure passage of the bill, if 
he wants it to pass. I expressed to the 
Senate my own personal judgment, as 
reflected by at least a majority of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
that the best chance for quick passage of 
wheat and cotton legislation is to send 
to the House of Representatives a bill 
that is not encumbered by a provision as 
controversial as the one contained in the 
Hruska amendment. 

The vigor of the discussion during the 
past 2 days on this one amendment is 
proof enough of the kind of controversy 
that the amendment would develop. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator said that 
that was the best judgment of whom? 

Mr. McGOVERN. Of the majority of 
the members of the Committee on Agri- 
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culture and Forestry, which reported the 
bill to the Senate, with instructions to 
the floor managers of the various sec- 
tions to follow the committee position. 

Mr. MILLER. Has the Senator had an 
opportunity to discuss this subject with 
any of our colleagues in the House of 
Representatives? The Senator from 
Iowa has. It might be of interest to 
the Senator from South Dakota to know 
that certain Members of the House have 
indicated privately that they would be 
inclined to support the combined cotton 
and wheat bill if the Hruska amendment 
were added, but that without it they 
would fight the bill when it came to the 
House. I wonder if the Senator from 
South Dakota has recognized that possi- 
bility. 

Mr. McGOVERN. We discussed that 
subject a moment ago. The Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] said that he 
would vote for the bill if the beef import 
restriction were added. The Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. PASTORE] said 
he would vote against it if the beef im- 
port amendment were added. 

So, I suppose, Senators take various 
views on this subject. However, the 
judgment of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry is that adding the con- 
troversial amendment would hamper the 
passage of the bill. The House is much 
more oriented toward the city consumer 
viewpoint than the Senate. Represent- 
atives of industrial areas, concerned with 
our overall foreign trade, and a lower- 
ing of restrictions, are numerous there. 

Therefore, the Senator from South 
Dakota, at least, has recommended that 
we get behind the bill, S. 2525, introduced 
by the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD], the distinguished majority 
leader, and follow the normal legislative 
route through the Finance Committee, 
rather than jeopardizing not only the 
amendment, but also the wheat-cotton 
bill to which the Senator from Nebraska 
{Mr HrvusKa] proposes to attach his 
amendment. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator 
for his responses. I wish to add one 
thought. Granting, for the sake of ar- 
gument, that the adoption of the Hruska 
amendment might “hamper and delay” 
the passage of the bill, as the Senator 
from South Dakota has said, I am sure 
the Senator would have no particular 
difficulty, in view of his position on the 
other side of the aisle, in enlisting a suf- 
ficient number of votes to make sure 
that the hampering would not be deci- 
sive. Inasmuch as he comes from a live- 
stock State, I was hopeful that he would 
utilize his capacity to obtain those votes, 
so that we might have a bill with all 
three items in it. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I also come from a 
great wheat-producing State. I do not 
wish to put myself in a position, where I 
support a parliamentary procedure which 
in my best judgment runs the risk not 
only of defeating the wheat bill, but also 
carrying the livestock amendment down 
to defeat with it. 

I go back to what I suggested at various 
times this afternoon, that we shall need 
the vigorous and enthusiastic support of 
the administration and a good many 
votes from city Congressmen to see this 
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bill through the House of Representa- 
tives. I hope we shall not do anything 
that will make it difficult for the admin- 
istration to give us that kind of support. 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT TO LIMIT DE- 
BATE ON THE PENDING HRUSKA AMENDMENT 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President af- 
ter consultation with the distinguished 
minority leader and Senators interested, 
Iask unanimous consent that, beginning 
as of now, there be 2 hours of debate al- 
lowed on the pending Hruska amend- 
ment, with 1 hour and 15 minutes to be 
allocated to the proponents of the 
amendment and 45 minutes to be allo- 
cated to the majority leader, in oppo- 
sition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield 15 minutes to 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I have 
been listening to the interesting colloquy 
which has been taking place among my 
colleagues in the Senate, particularly 
those who are interested in the Hruska 
amendment. 

It seems to me that some arguments 
we have heard today should be consid- 
ered as completely extraneous to the de- 
cision at hand. In the first place, we are 
not living in a dream world. If we hope 
or expect to send any bill to the Commit- 
tee on Finance or to any other committee 
in time to get action to save the livestock 
industry, we would be dreaming dreams 
and looking at soap bubbles. We all 
know that after the farm bill has been 
disposed of, the Senate will begin to de- 
bate the civil rights bill. That will delay 
for 2 or 3 months—perhaps longer—any 
relief for the farm industry and the live- 
stock industry. So whatever action is 
taken for the livestock industry will have 
to be taken on the floor of the Senate 
this very day. To delay the decision or 
the action is to destroy all hope for early 
relief for our cattle industry. This is a 
generally accepted fact. 

I should like to have the attention of 
my colleague from South Dakota [Mr. 
McGovern]. I entered the Chamber 
while he was speaking. I do not wish to 
do him an injustice, but I thought I 
heard him say that the livestock associa- 
tions of South Dakota were against the 
Hruska amendment. Is that accurate? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I said that the 
executive secretary of the South Dakota 
Livestock Producers Association had 
called me 2 days ago to urge me to get 
behind the bill introduced by the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], S. 2525, 
which he regarded as preferable to sup- 
porting the Hruska amendment. That 
was the only communication I received 
until I received a telephone call late last 
night from the president of the Associa- 
tion, in which he said, in effect, “I do not 
care which route the Senate takes, so 
long as we get some relief from the im- 
port situation. I am not interested in 
which bill is considered, which amend- 
ment is proposed, or which procedure is 
adopted, so long as it is designed to give 
us some relief.” 
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I explained to him that there are dif- 
ferences of opinion on this subject in the 
Senate; that some Senators now feel, 
and very conscientiously, that the quick- 
est way to deal with the livestock prob- 
lem is to attach an amendment as a rider 
to the wheat-cotton bill, but that, in my 
judgment, if we took that route, we 
might end without a wheat bill and with- 
out any import amendment. I said I 
would follow the route suggested by the 
distinguished majority leader and hope 
for hearings. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator under- 
stands that I was not questioning his 
veracity. I was, however, greatly sur- 
prised by what I heard. I thought, as 
sometimes happens, that the good people 
of South Dakota advised the junior Sen- 
ator in one way and the senior Senator 
in some other way. 

Mr. President, I should like to read 
into the Recorp the text of a telegram 
that was received by me after I came 
into the Chamber. It is dated March 5 
and is timed at 1:46 pm. I presume 
that my colleague from South Dakota 
has received a similar telegram. In all 
events, the telegram reads: 

Rarm Crry, S. DAK. 
March 5, 1964. 
SENATOR KARL MUNDT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Having analyzed the current legislative 
situation with respect to the House passed 
cotton bill in the Senate and phone discus- 
sions with you in regard to vitally needed beef 
import quota legislation and because of ex- 
pected prolonged Senate debates and fili- 
buster on civil rights, we urge amending the 
cotton bill in the Senate with the Hruska 
amendment on beef imports. We urge this 
amendment because we feel certain this is 
the only possibility of legislative action be- 
fore late 1964 if at all this year. We re- 
spectfully request you to support an amend- 
ment to the cotton bill which will modify 
the effects of the announced agreements 
with Australia, New Zealand, Ireland, and 
other countries. Action setting import 
quotas is of the utmost urgency to the cattle 
industry of South Dakota. 

MERTON GLOVER, 
President, 

South Dakota Stock Growers Association. 

JACK MCCULLOH, 
Secretary. 


I assume that my colleague from South 
Dakota, when he returns to his office, 
will find a telegram similar to this. My 
telegram was delivered to me here on the 
fioor while the junior Senator from South 
Dakota was speaking. However, I be- 
lieve that the Senator would agree that 
the telegram I have read must express 
the official position of the South Da- 
kota Stock Growers Association. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Yes; Iam sure that 
was their position as of 1:46 this after- 
noon. 

Mr. MUNDT. At 1:46 this afternoon. 

Mr. McGOVERN. That indicates that 
the position of the South Dakota live- 
stock producers is rather fluid, because 
their position is quite different from 
their position only 24 hours ago. How- 
ever, I am willing to accept the Sena- 
tor’s interpretation of their latest view 
on this highly controversial subject. 

Mr. MUNDT. I am glad I did not 
know that 24 hours ago the South Da- 
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kota stockmen had a different position, 
because as a cosponsor of the Hruska 
amendment it would have made me most 
unhappy. I am quite happy with the 
Position announced in the telegram. It 
is clearly in keeping with the position of 
virtually all other livestock associations 
in the country. 

There is wisdom, sagacity, and good 
sense behind the position of the South 
Dakota Stock Growers Association and 
the position of the senior Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hruska] and the other 
Senators who have joined in cosponsor- 
ing his amendment. 

There will not be any action from any 
committee, or any other source, in con- 
nection with the import quota until the 
civil rights debate has been concluded. 
Then we face a rush of appropriations 
bills. That may well be 60, 90, or 120 
days from now. Who knows? But the 
problem of the cattlemen is urgent. 
Stockmen are going broke now. 

The Serfate will face a responsibility 
at 5 o’clock this afternoon to vote to 
protect the American livestock industry 
or to vote to continue driving a foreign- 
made dagger into its back. The Senate 
has agreed to vote on the amendment 
at 5 o’clock. That will be the moment 
of truth for our great beef industry. 

I disagree entirely with the plausible 
argument of my congenial colleague 
from South Dakota, who said—and he 
is entitled to his judgment, as I am en- 
titled to mine—that the Hruska amend- 
ment would encumber the bill and make 
it more difficult of passage. I believe 
that because the wheat section has been 
added to the cotton section, it will be 
easier to pass cotton legislation. I speak 
as one who will support the bill, whether 
the Hruska amendment is accepted or 
not. But I believe that there will be a 
better chance to have the cotton-wheat 
bill receive House approval and to pass it 
in both Houses if we add the support of 
the livestock segment to the support of 
those who will vote for the bill because 
they are interested in cotton and wheat, 
than if we ignore the livestock industry 
and throw their hopes into the ashcan. 

Mr. President, I believe it is inevitable 
that if the cotton and wheat supporters 
will support the livestock amendment, 
the bill will have a better chance of pas- 
sage than if nothing were done for the 
livestock industry, because the livestock 
interests will then be behind the bill. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I should like to ask 
my senior colleague if he believes the 
other body would be more likely to pass 
the cotton-wheat bill with the livestock 
amendment attached, even if he knew 
the administration would withdraw its 
support from the entire bill if the live- 
stock amendment were included. 

Mr. MUNDT. I heard what my col- 
league said on that point. I saw him 
skirt around the question which I 
thought he had to do: Will the President 
veto the bill or not? I do not believe 
my colleague knows. I do not know. If 
the President says that he will veto the 
bill because it would benefit the livestock 
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industry, of course it would also hurt the 
wheat and cotton growers. But I doubt 
whether the President would do that. 
Everyone is entitled to his own guess. 
However, I would be bitterly dis- 
appointed if the President, who comes 
from the great State of Texas, which is 
an important livestock-producing State, 
should veto a bill simply because it is 
also designed to help livestock growers. 

I do not believe the President would 
veto the bill if it included the livestock 
amendment. I think the bill would 
receive more votes in both bodies of Con- 
gress if the livestock section were added 
than if it were not. 

The distinguished senior Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore] has 
offered the strongest and most eloquent 
testimony in support of our position. 
He said that the livestock situation was 
something like the situation in the tex- 
tile business. He said in effect, “We 
made our case in 1960, 1961, 1962, and 
1963, and we are still making it but have 
not yet had results.” 

I do not want to get the livestock 
industry into that kind of box. The 
Senator from Rhode Island says he has 
the patience of Job. I do not have that 
much patience, because the livestock 
people of South Dakota are in desperate 
financial peril now. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Does the Senator 
from South Dakota recall that the record 
discloses that in the textile industry 
alone 2,300 textile mills in the United 
States have closed as a result of exces- 
sive imports? 

Mr. MUNDT. I do, indeed; and large 
numbers of cattle operators are closing, 
too 


I commend the distinguished Senator 
from Rhode Island for his patience; but 
since his proposal with respect to the 
textile industry has not been accom- 
plished, let us try another formula. Per- 
haps the textile interests also can then 
get action instead of promises. 

I support the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska because the livestock 
situation is serious. The cotton-wheat 
bill will be strengthened, and new re- 
cruits will be obtained who will help to 
pass the bill in the House. I think we 
shall have the support of the President 
for the proposed legislation if the bill 
is amended by including the Hruska 
amendment. Agriculture will best be 
served by such a procedure. 

Last Monday I spoke in support of the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Nebraska. I want to reemphasize my 
support of the amendment and again in- 
vite the attention of the Senate to the 
need for urgency of action to protect 
the economy of this basic segment of 
agriculture industry. 

I recognize that recently the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has negotiated 
agreements between this country and 
Australia and New Zealand. While the 
Department spokesman referred to them 
as a rollback in the quantity of exports 
from those nations, they were in fact 
a slight slap on the wrist and a road 
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paved for the resumption of the high 
level of imports by about 1966. 

Under the agreement, the imports of 
beef, veal, and mutton will be limited in 
1964 to approximately the 1962-63 aver- 
age level, which is about 6 percent below 
the 1963 level. An increase of 3.7 per- 
cent will be permitted in 1965 and 1966. 
Further, the agreement can be broken 
on 180 days’ notice and will be renegoti- 
ated in 1966. 

To serve any useful purpose, a sub- 
stantial rollback is essential to reduce 
the staggering import levels which have 
contributed so heavily to the severe drop 
in cattle prices in recent months. A 
far more realistic level would have been 
the 1958-62 average of exports from 
those countries. Instead, the State and 
Agriculture Department officials negoti- 
ated from a position of weakness by us- 
ing the 1962-63 average. Australia’s 
shipments to this country increased by 
89 percent in 1962, and advanced another 
17 percent in 1963. 

In 1958, for example, we imported 18 
million pounds of beef and veal from 
Australia, and in 1963, just 5 years later, 
this amount had increased to 517 million 
pounds. The average for the period 
1958-62 was 213 million pounds. 

Under the terms of the new agreement, 
Australia’s quota for beef, veal, and mut- 
ton in 1964 will be 542 million pounds, 
562 million pounds in 1965, and 582 mil- 
lion pounds in 1966. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that the net result will be to make 
permanent these excessive levels of im- 
ports which have proven to be so 
disastrous to the American livestock 
producer. 

Beef imports last year were in excess 
of 4 billion pounds, or the equivalent of 
4 million head of 1,000 pound beef. This 
represents approximately 11 percent of 
domestic consumption, or more than the 
amount of beef produced and marketed 
last year in North and South Dakota. 
This imported beef would have required 
the production of 78 million domestic 
acres. 

The cattle industry in South Dakota is 
a major element in the economy of our 
State, generating employment, invest- 
ment, and commerce throughout the 
State. It is hoped it will not become 
another victim of the “American last” 
policy of administration policymakers 
who seem determined to keep our borders 
open for unlimited imports, regardless of 
their effect on domestic industry and 
agriculture. 

Further, I am happy to note that the 
Department has finally determined there 
is a beef import problem. On March 3, 
Secretary Freeman announced the es- 
tablishment of an advisory Committee 
on Cattle which will hold meetings and 
give particular attention to beef imports. 
The Secretary says that “these are mat- 
ters of extreme importance to cattle 
producers.” 

Evidently someone in the Department 
of Agriculture has finally started to read 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp and the mail 
from stockmen. For more than a year 
many Members of Congress have been 
urging the Secretary to act. I say that 
the time for an Advisory Committee has 
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long gone by and that it is time to take 
affirmative action in the Senate on the 
livestock amendment, which will provide 
an optimistic picture for the livestock 
producers of this country rather than 
the dismal hope that an advisory com- 
mittee will meet and discuss their prob- 
lem and then go home. 

I have received petitions, telegrams, 
and letters from South Dakota urging 
that the amendment be adopted today. 
I hope that Congress will respond to the 
wishes of the people and approve this 
amendment, which is needed to assure a 
future for many cattlemen in South Da- 
kota and the other States of this great 
Republic. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded to the Senator from South 
Dakota has expired. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, may I 
have 1 more minute? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am sorry that I am 
unable to yield further time to the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Very well. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
statement by the Department of Agricul- 
ture in connection with the establish- 
ment of a committee to deal with this 
situation, but in recognition—at long 
last—of the fact that the imports are 
detrimental to cattle prices. I also sub- 
mit for printing in the Recorp a letter 
written to the editor of my home county 
newspaper by Mr. George Krueger. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and the letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows. 
SECRETARY FREEMAN ANNOUNCES ADVISORY 

COMMITTEE ON CATTLE 

Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. Free- 
man today announced establishment of an 
Advisory Committee on Cattle. 

Committee members, the Secretary said, 
will represent producer, trade, and consumer 
interests. Twenty-two members, including 
three USDA officials, were named today by 
Secretary Freeman, who said that additional 
members would be announced soon. Some 
of the members have met informally with 
Department officials on several occasions re- 
cently. 

“Iam asking the advisory committee at its 
first meeting, which will be held later this 
month, to give particular attention to beef 
imports, current negotiations with respect 
to world trade in beef, and other matters 
relating to cattle policies and programs,” 
Secretary Freeman said. These are matters 
of extreme importance to cattle producers, 
to other segments of agriculture, to Ameri- 
can consumers, and to the United States in 
its relations with other countries." 

Committee chairman will be Willard W. 
Cochrane, Director of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, U.S. Department of Agriculture. S. R. 
Smith, administrator of USDA's Agricultural 
Marketing Service is vice chairman, and 
Winn F. Finner, staff economist, is executive 
secretary. 

Committee members announced today are: 

Robert G. Barthelmess, president of the 
Montana Stockgrowers Association, Inc., 
Miles City, Mont. 

W. R. Brannan, president of the Oklahoma 
State Cattlemen's Association, Marietta, 
Okla. 

Erwin E. Dubbert, president of the Na- 
tional Livestock Feeders Association, Lau- 
rens, Iowa. 

W. D. Farr, cattle feeder, Greeley, Colo. 
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Walter P. Felton, Sr., rancher, Waco, Tex. 

W. Wilson King, registered beef cattle pro- 
ducer, Rock Falls, III. 

Dwight D. Klinger, staff member, Farm 
Credit Banks in Wichita, Kans. 

John M. Marble, rancher and businessman, 
Carmel Valley, Calif. 

Harvey A. McDougal, official, American 
National Cattlemen’s Association, Birds 
Landing, Calif. 

James B. Nance, farmer and businessman, 
Alamo, Tenn. 

S. Radebaugh, past president of 
American National Cattlemen’s Association, 
Fort Pierce, Fla. 

Francis M. Reece, rancher, Valentine, Nebr. 

Chester B. Stonecipher, grain farmer, 
Waitsburg, Wash. 

Jay Taylor, rancher and businessman, 
Amarillo, Tex. 

Kenneth W. Monfort, meat packer, Greeley, 
Colo. 

Donald M. Phipps, food retailer, Oakland, 
Calif. 

Mylan E. Ross, official, Livestock Producers 
Association of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

G. Alvin Carpenter, professor, University 
of California, Berkeley. 

Barbara Stuhler, professor, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

Maoison, S. Dak. 
To the EDITOR: 

After a year of depressed beef prices a few 
people are alarmed and its about time that 
they realized that prices are at ruinous lev- 
els. Recently your paper has had some arti- 
cles on the subject. 

Here are some of my observations: 

In this area the cattle feeding is generally 
buying choice grade calves and yearlings 
and feeding them to choice slaughter grades. 

In December 1962 choice slaughter steers 
were selling at $27 to $28.50. In December 
1963 the same class of slaughter steers were 
selling for $20 to $22. The big drop came 
in February 1963. I sold the same kind of 
cattle both years, December 1963, and De- 
cember 1962, price difference was $7. Some 
of my neighbors with better grade of cattle 
reported that the drop on their cattle was 
$8. The last 2 weeks the prices have fallen 
another $2. 

I believe the paper should have reported 
the severe price drops in the higher slaugh- 
ter grades. In December the paper reported 
beef price drops of $3.75. The economists 
figure the average of all classes like feeder 
cattle, cows, bulls, and all classes of slaugh- 
ter cattle so instead of reporting a $7 drop 
they come up with $3.75 which does not 
sound so bad. That way they keep our rep- 
resentation in Washington very well tran- 
quilized, at least they are very slow. 

The economists say we kept our cattle too 
long and overloaded the market because of 
overweight cattle. For many months now 
there were days when the markets were un- 
able to sell all the cattle. Had the cattle 
been marketed at faster rate the market 
would have taken a still more severe drop. 
As it was there were days at the Sioux Falls 
market some of the farmers had to take their 
cattle home unsold at the end of the days 
trading. 

It had been said replacement cattle should 
be lower priced. Replacement cattle are 
now lower priced. If cattle on many of the 
smaller ranches were lower priced the ranch- 
ers would not realize enough for a good 
living. 

It is my guess that a 400-pound steer calf 
should not sell for less than $100. After 
paying $100 and feeding it for 12 months 
and selling at $2.50 for Choice grade it 
would be a losing proposition. If the con- 
sumer wants U.S. Choice grade the price of 
Choice grade on the hoof will have to go up. 
We can produce lower grade slaughter beef 
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for less money but if we put more lower 
grade beef on the retail counters beef sales 
will fall in volume and sales of pork, fish 
and poultry will go up. 

We farmers and feeders have bad friends 
in the State Department, in Washington. It 
is the wish of the State Department to have 
other countries ship their products so they 
in turn can buy manufactured articles from 
us. On being asked why the State Depart- 
ment did not give farmers more protection 
from imports the State Department em- 
ployee answered. We needn’t worry about 
the farmer, he is subsidized, we have to worry 
about the taxpayer.” Some months the beef 
imports are 15 percent of our domestic sales. 
If an import quota is to be set it should be 
done on a weekly basis. The allowed import 
for the year should be divided by 52 and 
that would be all the import allowed in any 
1 week. Since we farmers have bad friends 
in Washington not much is going to be done 
to curtail imports. Under the present setup 
the only way imports stop is when our prices 
are so low that others will not be able to 
compete. 

We may be able to change our feeding 
system if the grade system is changed. U.S. 
Choice is hard to attain at light weights. 
The Government inspectors grade the beef 
after it is slaughtered and hanging in the 
cooler, One of the rules that determine 
Choice grade is the meat in the loin eye 
speckled with fat known as marbleing. It 
is difficult to get this marbleing at a young 
age. On some types of cattle the steers 
have reached a fairly heavy weight before 
the loin eye has marbled enough to grade 
Choice. It is not true that the meat is al- 
ways more tender after marbleing had taken 
place. Young animals fattened rapidly are 
often more tender but cannot grade Choice 
under the present system. 

Government beef buying programs do not 
accomplish much in boosting prices as long 
as the imports are unrestricted. I believe 
the buying program should be delayed until 
imports are restricted. Its only normal 
that if our Government beef buying raised 
beef prices still larger volume of imports 
will come. So it will be our tax money help- 
ing foreign beef producers. 

As I see it we have a big problem and it is 
hard to find the right people to prod into 
action. With such a late start this problem 
could develop into a very serious economic 
condition for our area. 

GEORGE KRUEGER. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
15 minutes to the Senator from New 
York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 
grateful for the courtesy of the minority 
leader. I shall try not to use all of the 
time which has been yielded to me. 

Mr. President, I must oppose the pend- 
ing amendment, which I think is inimical 
to the interests of consumers in the great 
State which I represent. I am not at all 
convinced that the amendment is neces- 
sary in order to deal fairly with the in- 
terests of the cattle industry. 

Today, we are taking a very strong 
position against the European Common 
Market in connection with our agri- 
cultural exports—exports to the tune of 
approximately $1 billion a year. Hence, 
we must be very careful that what we 
seek to do in connection with imports 
does not very materially affect our ex- 
port position in the world. 
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I am deeply appreciative of the prob- 
lems facing the cattle feeders; but, for- 
tunately, our economy is large enough 
to permit those of us, who have dif- 
ferent economic concerns, to represent 
our views, in reaching a consensus, rather 
than to be forced to ride along with the 
views of one particular group. 

It is true that the cattle industry is 
afflicted with a substantial oversupply 
which has materially depressed the 
prices; but the various Government 
agencies concerned are not entirely con- 
vinced that that situation has been 
materially contributed to by the imports. 
In fact, in terms of hamburgers, frank- 
furters, and other meat products much 
of the low cost is made possible because 
the imported products are mixed in with 
the domestic products. 

A voluntary quota to restrict imports 
of beef, veal, and mutton from New Zea- 
land and Australia has been negotiated 
recently and was so announced by the 
Agriculture Department on February 17. 
An agreement to voluntarily restrict such 
imports from Mexico and Ireland is also 
in process. 

On March 1, just 4 days ago, Secretary 
Freeman also announced that the Agri- 
culture Department will initiate two beef 
purchase programs in a further effort to 
improve domestic beef prices. 

In my judgment no conclusive case 
has been shown for the relief proposed by 
the pending amendment, which would be 
a most extraordinary step, and would 
inevitably get us into the greatest diffi- 
culty with three or four of our close trad- 
ing partners. We have already estab- 
lished quotas, for example, on lead, zinc, 
and residual fuel oil. With respect to the 
last commodity mentioned quotas have 
caused us untold mischief; in addition, 
they jeopardize the success of the Alli- 
ance for Progress. The ability to trade 
freely means much more to the Latin 
American countries than any direct aid 
we might give them. I must oppose the 
pending amendment. 

Furthermore, apparently one group of 
producers in the Nation has not based its 
aims on such an import restriction, but, 
instead, has requested Government sup- 
ports. We may differ in regard to what 
would be the proper policy, but at least 
that group has requested Government 
supports. 

The pending amendment represents a 
new departure in this field. I believe it 
would be a two-edged sword which would 
hurt our Nation much more than it would 
hurt other nations. 

The difficulties affecting the cattle in- 
dustry are largely due to its present over- 
supply and, as a result, the law of supply 
and demand has worked its will on beef 
prices. The cattle industry requests this 
aid, and believes it to be justified. How- 
ever, in my opinion it is not justified. 
Therefore, I shall oppose the amendment. 


THE COTTON AND WHEAT BILL 


Mr. President, in representing New 
York State, which is one of the major 
centers of the textile industry, I have 
long been deeply concerned with the 
maintenance and welfare of this in- 
dustry, and have long worked for a 
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healthy and prosperous business climate 
in which the textile industry could oper- 
ate. The textile industry has been a 
vital and vigorous one, and has provided 
millions of American families with live- 
lihoods. Over 800,000 production work- 
ers are employed in the industry. The 
textile manufacturing and apparel in- 
dustry presently pays its workers in ex- 
cess of $3.5 billion a year. 

The American textile industry is today 
faced with a serious dilemma, and I 
share its deep concern. Foreign textile 
competition presently enjoys a price for 
its raw cotton of at least 8% cents per 
pound below that available to American 
textile firms. Prohibited by law from 
importing more than about 300,000 bales 
of foreign grown upland cotton annual- 
ly, U.S. mills must rely on U.S. produc- 
tion to meet their annual needs. With 
U.S. cotton at a cost of $42.50 a bale to 
the producer above the world price, for- 
eign mills presently have a raw cotton 
cost advantage which enables them to 
buy cotton more cheaply on the world 
market than American textile producers 
can buy raw cotton in the domestic mar- 
ket. Foreign mills can ship cotton tex- 
tiles to the U.S. market at price levels 
which cannot be met by U.S. mills, 

The inequities of the two-price cotton 
system have worked hardships on the 
textile industry. The increasing diffi- 
culty of the American textile industry to 
compete with foreign producers will con- 
tinue to have a serious impact on the 
livelihood of millions of Americans on 
employees, on industry management, and 
on consumers of the textile industry. 
There is no doubt that the inequities of 
two-price cotton must be removed. 

While the welfare of the textile indus- 
try is inextricably intertwined with the 
Federal Government’s price support and 
subsidy policy, it must stand on its own 
and work on its own to be strong and 
competitive and vigorous. I believe 
American business must make every ef- 
fort to keep its competitive position in 
domestic and international markets. I 
believe our domestic textile industry must 
make renewed efforts to sell in interna- 
tional markets. In accord with this 
principle, I have supported the need for 
stronger and expanded international 
trade ties through the Trade Expansion 
Act. I urge the textile industry to lend 
its full support to the forthcoming effort 
by our Government to negotiate removal 
of existing barriers to increased interna- 
tional trade. 

The Federal Government can assist 
the cotton textile industry to remain 
competitive by lowering artificially high 
cotton price supports so that the domestic 
price to manufacturers will be closer to 
the world price. By eliminating the arti- 
ficially high cotton price supports which 
the Department of Agriculture raised 
from 30 cents a pound to 32.47 cents in 
1961 and 1962, and permitting prices to 
reach their own level, lower prices to 
manufacturers and consumers will result. 

There is a great need for the Federal 
Government to reexamine most carefully 
its subsidy policy with respect to the tex- 
tile industry. However, much can be 
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done by the cotton industry on its own 
if it intends to stem the downward trend 
of annual U.S. consumption of cotton 
which has been some 4 percent since 
1956. The cotton industry’s share of the 
domestic market dropped from 55.1 per- 
cent in the last quarter of 1960 to 45.6 
percent in the comparative period of 
1963. If the cotton industry can signifi- 
cantly reduce its costs, it may well be able 
to alter the trend of decreasing con- 
sumption and increased competition from 
manmade fibers. This competition from 
synthetic fibers has presented increas- 
ingly serious problems to the cotton tex- 
tile industry. Consumption of the com- 
petitive synthetic fibers has risen contin- 
uously since 1960. The daily trend of 
consumption reached 3.4 million pounds 
in September 1963, as compared with 2.9 
million pounds during 1962-63 and 2.3 
million pounds in 1961-62. 

If the competitive disadvantage of the 
cotton textile industry is removed, the 
free forces of competition may encourage 
the further lowering of prices and con- 
sequent improvement in the cotton in- 
dustry’s competitive standing. Increased 
capital expenditures in plant and equip- 
ment by mill owners and improvements 
in productivity per man-hour have con- 
tributed to the improvement in opera- 
tion of the industry. Even though ap- 
proximately 80 percent of existing tex- 
tile plants and machines are at least 10 
years old, continuing increases in capi- 
tal expenditure by textile manufacturers 
to take advantage of cost-saving ma- 
chinery, increased reduction of costs 
through individual management policy, 
and improved research would also con- 
tribute to the health of the industry and 
make it less vulnerable to foreign com- 
petition. Lower prices would result in 
important savings to consumers, in- 
creased domestic and international uses 
of cotton goods, and additional jobs in 
the industry. Regarding the single sig- 
nificant effect on consumers of the re- 
duction in cost, Secretary of Commerce 
Hodges has stated in a letter of January 
31, 1964 to the chairman of the Senate 
Agriculture Committee that a reduction 
in cost of 84 cents per pound would re- 
sult in savings to consumers of more 
than $700 million. 

Consumers and taxpayers have a 
major stake in the Government textile 
subsidy program. The premium above 
the world market price paid by domestic 
manufacturers for raw cotton is ulti- 
mately paid by the consumer. The huge 
costs of Government storage of surplus 
is also borne by the consumer and tax- 
payer. These burdens must be eased. 

It is common business sense that if the 
price of cotton is not lowered, cheap- 
er synthetics will be used and cotton tex- 
tile manufacturers will, on their own, 
shift into use of fibers which produce 
greater profits. New types of fabrics 
have been developed recently from both 
synthetic and natural fibers. Changes 
into these new lines of fabrics have pro- 
vided a basis for improved earnings, and 
new uses for synthetics will continue to 
be explored. 

The major concern of our textile in- 
dustry is to eliminate the serious and 
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undesirable inequities of two-priced cot- 
ton. I gravely doubt whether the “pro- 
ducers’ choice plan” which is incor- 
porated in H.R. 6196, the bill before us, 
provides the most effective answer to 
this problem. 

Questions have been raised, first, as to 
whether the American textile industry 
should be placed in the position of rely- 
ing on direct government subsidies for 
assistance; second, whether the high 
costs of the proposed program are war- 
ranted; third, whether a multi-subsidy 
program is the most desirable method 
of eliminating two-priced cotton—and 
on this I have the greatest doubt 
fourth whether too much discretion is 
vested in the Department of Agriculture 
which would have authority to pay sub- 
sidies without limitation to eliminate 
the two-priced differential; and fifth, 
whether greater emphasis cannot be 
placed on efforts by the industry itself 
to become more competitive. 

Undoubtedly, the problem of two- 
priced cotton must be solved. At this 
moment, I believe title I of H.R. 6196— 
and I am speaking about only the cotton 
provisions of this measure—presents the 
only readily available alternative by 
which we can permit U.S. manufactur- 
ers to purchase cotton at the world 
price. Although a different approach 
would be preferable, the pending cotton 
title provides the only solution capable 
of present attainment. We cannot talk 
about this problem of two-price cotton 
besetting the textile industry and do 
nothing to improve a situation which 
demands immediate attention. In view 
of the urgent need of the textile indus- 
try for this legislation, I shall, on bal- 
ance, support title I of the pending bill 
with respect to cotton. 

WHEAT LEGISLATION 


New York is one of the few States 
containing both a large textile industry 
and a vital wheat farming economy. 
Through the years both industries in my 
State have had their respective problems 
and have sought different answers to 
them. I very much regret that H.R. 6196 
incorporates both cotton and wheat leg- 
islation and ties together the problems 
of two very different industries which 
require different types of solutions and 
which should be considered separately 
by the Congress. The House, it must be 
remembered, considered cotton legisla- 
tion separately and passed this legisla- 
tion on December 4, 1963, without per- 
mitting wheat legislation to ride on its 
“cottontails.” No wheat legislation has 
been approved by the House. Cotton and 
wheat measures ought to be debated and 
considered independently of each other 
and evaluated in separate bills. 

In is present form, I am convinced that 
the wheat legislation before us will not 
solve the problems of our wheat farmers. 
Under the proposed program, farmers 
who submitted to its conditions would be 
given marketing quotas specifiying the 
number of bushels of wheat each could 
sell for domestic human consumption 
and for export. All the wheat produced 
by a farmer who complied with the pro- 
gram would be supported at about $1.30 a 
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bushel. In addition, a complying farmer 
would receive certificates with a face 
value of about 70 cents a bushel to cover 
his domestic wheat quota and other cer- 
tificates with a face value of about 25 
cents a bushel to cover his export quota. 

The wheat farmers in New York have 
indicated to me their strong opposition 
to the wheat certificate plan contained 
in H.R. 6196. This program is basically 
the same as the one which wheat farm- 
ers in my State rejected during the May 
21, 1963, wheat referendum. Although 
the wheat certificate plan submitted to 
the farmers on May 21 required approval 
by two-thirds of those voting, in my 
State less than one-third of the wheat 
farmers voted in favor of the certificate 
plan. Of 22,244 farmers voting, 15,239 
voted against. In effect, only 31.5 per- 
cent of the New York wheat farmers 
voting on the wheat certificate plan, fa- 
vored this program. It would clearly 
appear that New York wheat farmers, 
along with all other wheat farmers, have 
thoroughly rejected a wheat certificate 
plan of the type now proposed. Wheat 
farmers are not interested in the ex- 
tension of Federal controls. They want 
less Government intervention and more 
emphasis upon their own ability to 
handle their own problems within the 
framework of the free forces of the 
market. 

The situation confronting the wheat 
farmer is far better than that predicted 
by many after the rejection of the wheat 
certificate plan last May. Although pre- 
dictions of large plantings of 70 million 
acres were made at that time, the pres- 
ent estimate of all plantings indicate 
only 43 million acres were planted. In- 
creased exports have recently been evi- 
denced through the recently consum- 
mated deal, which I favored as a one-shot 
transaction. As New York wheat farm- 
ers voted “no” in their last opportunity 
to evaluate the wheat certificate pro- 
gram, I shall vote no“ to the wheat pro- 
gram in H.R. 6196 which has been placed 
before us in a barely modified form. 

I introduced on March 3, together with 
Senators KEATING and Town, an amend- 
ment to the farm bill to establish a Com- 
mission to restudy our existing Federal 
agricultural laws. The proposal of an 
Agricultural Commission to take a fresh 
and complete look at our agricultural 
policy, to examine the adequacy of our 
existing programs and necessary goals, 
was first proposed by me in the 87th 
Congress, and again in the 88th Con- 
gress on January 29. The Commission 
would report to the Congress its full 
recommendations for new legislation and 
new approaches to our existing problems. 
Its recommendations on such matters 
would hopefully provide a new and con- 
structive basis for a solution to cotton, 
Woon, and our other agricultural prob- 
ems. 

So I shall vote to separate the wheat 
legislation in title I of H.R. 6196 from 
title I on cotton, and shall vote against 
the proposed wheat legislation. 

As I have stated, inasmuch as the 
problem of two-priced cotton must be 
solved promptly and with all fairness 
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and elemental justice to the textile in- 
dustry, I would support the proposed 
cotton legislation if it stood by itself; 
however, I cannot support the completely 
unsound wheat legislation presently tied 
to it, especially if it were to be amended 
by the pending restrictive meat import 
quota amendment of the Senator from 
Nebraska, which I believe would be un- 
wise and unjust to American interna- 
tional trade and not in our country’s 
best interest. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of the time which has been 
yielded to me. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, speaking 
for the minority leader, I yield 10 min- 
utes to the distinguished Senator from 
Hawaii. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment to the amendment pro- 
posed by the distinguished and able 
Senator from the State of Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment to the amendment will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end of 
section 303 it is proposed to add the fol- 
lowing: 

Whenever the President deems it neces- 
sary, in order to prevent the entry at any 
port of entry in the United States of ex- 
cessive quantities of any commodity, or 
product with respect to which a quota is im- 
posed by or pursuant to this Act, he is au- 
thorized to prescribe, within such quota, 
the maximum quantity thereof which may be 
entered at such port of entry during any 
specified period or periods. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Hawaii ask unanimous 
consent to offer his amendment? 

Mr. FONG. My amendment is only 
an amendment to the pending amend- 
ment. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the practices and precedents of the Sen- 
ate, when debate is under a time control, 
an amendment to an amendment is not 
in order until all time on the pending 
amendment has been used or yielded 
back. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The author of the 
original amendment pertaining to beef 
has agreed to accept the amendment of 
the Senator from Hawaii, so I believe an 
arrangement can be made. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MUNDT. Would it be helpful to 
the parliamentary situation if the spon- 
sors of the Hruska amendment would 
now announce their willingness to ac- 
cept the amendment, and then permit 
the Senator from Hawaii to have time 
under the unanimous-consent agreement 
to explain his amendment? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That arrangement 
would be perfectly satisfactory to me. 
The Senator from Hawaii is entitled to 
that protection, because it was under- 
stood in the colloquy with the distin- 
guished minority leader. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, we are 
prepared to accept the amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The time limita- 
tion would apply to the pending amend- 
ment and all amendments thereto, which 
should take care of the situation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Hruska amendment is 
modified accordingly. 

The Senator from Hawaii is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. FONG. Do I correctly understand 
that my amendment is accepted? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment has been modified to include 
the language of the Senator from Ha- 
wall. 
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Mr. FONG. Mr. President, the 
amendment of the senior Senator from 
Hawaii to the amendment proposed by 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Nebraska to H.R. 6196 would authorize 
the President to establish the maximum 
quantity of meat products which may 
enter any of our ports of entry. This 
authorization is to prevent the dumping 
of excessive amounts of meat products 
by foreign meat producers at any of our 
ports of entry; for example, to prevent 
the dumping of excessive meat products 
into ports of entry such as Honolulu, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, New York, New 
Orleans, or any other ports which may 
be convenient to the foreign shipper. 

Mr. President, in support of the gen- 
eral amendment offered by my distin- 
guished colleague, the able senior Sena- 
tor from Nebraska, I wish to say that 
recent imports of foreign beef into the 
United States have precipitated a serious 
crisis in our cattle industry. Beef pro- 
duction, we all know, is the most impor- 
tant single farm enterprise of our coun- 
try. It stands No. 1 in terms of farm 
income, surpassing that of any other 
farm product. 

U.S. Agriculture Department figures 
show that in the last decade we have im- 
ported into the United States, to the 
detriment of our cattle industry, tremen- 
dous amounts of meat products from 
foreign countries. Beef imports have 
risen nearly 700 percent, from 267 million 
pounds in 1954 to the record-breaking 
figure of 1.8 billion pounds in 1963. 

I ask unanimous consent that table 1, 
compiled by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, showing U.S. imports of cattle 
and beef compared with U.S. production, 
by year, 1954-62, be printed in the REC- 
orp at this point. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


TABLE 1.—U.S. imports of cattle and beef, compared with U.S. production, by year, 1954-62—Cattle and calves and beef and veal 


Live animals 
Meat | Total? 


' Estimated at 53 percent of the live weight of all dutiable imports of cattle. 
8 and other processed meats have been converted to their carcass weight 
equivalent. 
Total production (including an estimate of farm slaughter). 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, 1963 fig- 
ures have been added to the table. 

Table 1 shows that beef and veal im- 
ports were only 1.8 percent of domestic 
production in 1954. By 1963, our beef 
and veal imports rocketed to 10.7 percent 
of our domestic production. 

Mr. President, about 80 percent of this 
tremendous increase comes from Aus- 


tralia and New Zealand. In 1958, these 
two nations shipped 201.4 million pounds 
of beef and veal into this country, and 
in 1962 they shipped over three times 
that amount—a staggering 655.3 million 
pounds. For the year 1963, I have the 
figure for only 8 months, from January 
to August. The 8-months figure is 402.3 
million pounds, and if extended at the 


Million | Million 


4 Commercial beef and veal production plus beef and veal imports per capita. 
3 1963 import data are preliminary. 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


same rate would mean 723.6 million 
pounds for the year 1963. I ask unani- 
mous consent that table 2, showing the 
total quantity of beef imported into the 
United States and the amount imported 
from Australia and New Zealand, 1958- 
63, taken from U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture figures, be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 
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There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Tam 2.—Importation of beef to the United 
States, showing quantity imported from 
Australia, New Zealand, and total from all 
countries, 1958-63 

In millions of pounds} 


Total imports 


January to August. 
Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Mainland ! 


Year 


Carcass | Per- 


Per- 


cent of | weight | cent of 
total 


total 

53.4 14, 037 42.0 
54.5 13, 738 38, 5 
52.7 15, 919 41.0 
54.0 14, 678 35.0 
55.4 10, 587 24.4 


Includes beef for USDA school lunch 


3 Converted to carcass equivalent from — data on boned frozen beef, at 1.45. 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, this sub- 
stantial increase in beef imports into 
Hawaii and other sections of the United 
States has wreaked havoc with our beef 
prices. In the Nation as a whole, as 
measured by prices of choice steer in 
Chicago, prices plunged $6 from $28.75 
a hundredweight on January 23, 1961, to 
$22.75 on February 24, 1964. 

Mr. President, from these figures it 
can clearly be seen that Federal legisla- 
tion is imperative if we are to cope with 
the sharply increased imports of foreign 
beef which threaten to undermine our 
Nation’s primary agricultural industry. 

Congress needs to act. The executive 
agreements recently negotiated between 
the United States and Australia, New 
Zealand, and other countries, to limit 
the imports of beef, veal, and mutton 
into the U.S. market falls far short in 
helping our greatly distressed beef in- 
dustry. These agreements are very in- 
adequate, as the negotiated quotas are 
based on the high imports of the years 
1962 and 1963 during which period there 
was a 17-percent increase in meat im- 
ports to this country. 

Under these agreements, Australia and 
New Zealand will send 773, 801, and 
803 million pounds to the United States 
in 1964, 1965, and 1966, respectively. 
These are excessively high import figures 
and if allowed to stand will have a most 
disastrous effect on our deteriorating 
beef industry. 

Mr. President, legislation authorizing 
the establishment of protective quotas 
on importing foreign meat products into 
the country is no different from the es- 
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Mr. FONG. In Hawaii, the cattle in- 
dustry, well established for over a cen- 
tury, has long been an important source 
of meat for our dinner tables and has 
furnished employment and income for 
many Hawaiian citizens. 

Next to our two primary agricultural 
commodities—sugar and pineapple— 
cattle ranks as third leading Hawaii ag- 
ricultural industry. Beef production in 
Hawaii rose to 26.2 million pounds in 
1963, an increase of 7.8 percent over the 
1962 level of 24.3 million pounds, accord- 
ing to the Hawaii Department of Agri- 
culture. 

In the same 1962-63 period, imports of 
beef into Hawaii from Australia and New 
Zealand rose 22.2 percent, to the record 
level of about 16.7 million pounds. Over 
the past 10 years, these imports to Ha- 
waii increased by more than 1,000 per- 


[Carcass weight in thousands of pounds] 


New Zealand 
Australia? 


Total 
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tablishment of import quotas on sugar 
another important American farm prod- 
uct—as well as other agricultural prod- 
ucts. It is no different than imposing 
reasonable tariffs on hundreds of items 
of foreign manufactured goods. Their 
basic purpose is the same: To protect 
American industry and labor from de- 
structive foreign competition. If pro- 
tective quotas and tariffs are necessary 
to restrict foreign imports of many agri- 
cultural and manufactured products, 
certainly it is even more vital that our 
basic cattle industry be protected in the 
same way. 

Mr. President, as I ask for a quota for 
the importation of beef products, I am 
also wholly cognizant of the interest of 
our consumers. To the consumers who 
wish to have unlimited imports of meat 
products so that they might purchase 
more cheaply, I wish to point out that 
excessive importation of foreign meat 
products has destructive ramifications 
in other parts of our economy which vi- 
tally affect them. 

An unrestricted flow of foreign beef 
imports into the country would seriously 
undercut, and eventually close down, 
many of our slaughterhouses and meat 
processing plants. It would hurt our 
fertilizer industry, our feed grain indus- 
try, our trucking industry, our food proc- 
essing industry, as well as the banking, 
insurance, and marketing segments of 
our economy. Many employees in this 
interdependent and integrated web of 
economic activity would necessarily lose 
their jobs. 
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cent, from a total of 1.5 million pounds 
of carcass equivalent in 1954 to 16.7 mil- 
lion pounds in 1963. 

Whereas in 1954 Hawaii supplied 53.4 
percent of its meat consumption, today 
it supplies only 47 percent. Whereas in 
1954 mainland United States supplied 
42 percent of Hawaii’s meat consump- 
tion, today it supplies only 23.1-percent. 
Whereas in 1954, Australia and New Zea- 
land supplied only 4.6 percent of Ha- 
waii’s total supply of beef, today they 
supply six times more, about 30 percent. 
I ask unanimous consent that table 3, 
showing the State of Hawaii market sup- 
ply of beef, compiled by the Hawaii De- 
partment of Agriculture, be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the table was 
oreren to be printed in the Recorp, as 

‘ollows: 


TABLE 3.— State market supply of beef and veal 


Preliminary data, subject to minor changes. 
Source: State of Hawaii Department of Agriculture. 


As the cattle industry is a basic farm 
industry, its collapse on the agricultural 
side of the economy may be comparable 
to the collapse of the steel industry on 
the industrial side. The havoc would 
certainly be widespread, and the eco- 
nomic losses would be great. 

In such an integrated national econ- 
omy as ours, there is little doubt that 
the consumer has a large stake in the 
success of our basic industries such as 
the cattle industry. So long as the cat- 
tle industry is thriving and profitable, 
the agricultural and, indeed, the national 
economy will grow and prosper. Its col- 
lapse could seriously undermine the na- 
tional economy. 

The importation of huge amounts of 
foreign beef certainly is not a stimulant 
to our economy. For foreign cattle pro- 
ducers do not employ American labor; 
they do not buy our feed grain and fer- 
tilizers; they do not use our slaughter- 
houses; they do not use our truckers; 
they do not invest in or borrow from our 
banks; they do not buy our insurance; 
they do very little to stimulate the na- 
tional economy. 

By protecting the cattle industry, the 
approximately 2 million workers engaged 
in cattle production, processing, market- 
ing, and the millions of workers in all 
other allied fields also would be pro- 
tected. 

Besides being inadequate generally, 
these agreements recently entered into 
with Australia, New Zealand, and other 
countries are most inadequate from a re- 
gional point of view. They do not estab- 
lish import quotas for American ports 
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of entry. My city of Honolulu is the 
first American port of entry from Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. We are there- 
fore faced with a threat of the most 
serious proportions, as the agreements 
do not prohibit Australia and New 
Zealand from dumping, without limita- 
tion, their beef in Honolulu. 

Australia and New Zealand may well 
keep within their quotas and yet be able 
to destroy our Hawaii cattle industry by 
dumping substantial amounts of their 
quota into Hawaii: 

A port of entry quota is necessary if 
Hawaii and, indeed, other regional mar- 
kets around ports of entry are to be 
spared the ravages of destructive foreign 
dumping. 

Hawaii, as the only island State lo- 
cated in the mid-Pacific, is especially vul- 
nerable to destructive flooding of the 
market by imported foreign beef. Our 
geographic location, which puts us di- 
rectly in the path of the trade routes be- 
tween Australia and New Zealand on 
one and the mainland United States on 
the other, renders us an ideal spot for 
wholesale dumping of Australian and 
New Zealand meat products. 

Hawaii is a pocket market whose eco- 
nomic structure is uniquely pregnable 
and defenseless against onslaughts of 
foreign dumping. 

Unless a port of entry quota is im- 
posed to stem the mounting importation 
of foreign beef inte Hawaii, our beef in- 
dustry will be left wide open to flooding, 
ultimately leading to the ruin and col- 
lapse of our cattle business, which now 
supplies 47 percent of our total con- 
sumption. 

My amendment would effectively sta- 
bilize and protect domestic beef mar- 
kets located around American ports of 
entry such as Honolulu. 

As a supporter of a port of entry quota, 
I do not ask for an absolute prohibition 
of the entry of foreign beef; I ask only a 
reasonable limitation of such imports to 
a quota equal to the average annual 
quantity of imported meat products dur- 
ing the 5-year period ending on Decem- 
ber 31, 1962. Such a quota is necessary 
to expand regional markets around our 
ports of entry. It will also help to keep 
meat prices at a reasonable level and as- 
sure our consumers of a depencable sup- 
ply of good quality meat products. 

Mr. President, I thank the distin- 
guished and able Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Hruska] for accepting my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that the Democratic side has 
agreed to yield 5 minutes to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
Lauscue]. If that proves to be in error, 
we shall be glad to yield time to him. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I con- 
template supporting the amendment on 
the subject of fixing quantities of beef 
that may be sent into this country by 
foreign exports. Regardless of what the 
outcome is on the amendment dealing 
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with beef cattle and beef supplies, I, in 
the end, will vote against the bill. I am 
opposed to it for the following reasons: 

First. This bill delegates to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture inordinate powers 
to control and determine the acreage, 
marketing, and price of farm products 
with unprecedented latitude of discre- 
tion, harnessing the farmer with greater 
force than ever before. 

Second. The wheat program con- 
tained in this bill has been rejected by 
farmers by referendum less than a year 
ago. For example, over three-fourths 
of the wheat farmers voting in Ohio 
voted against the wheat certificate plan. 

Third. The wheat program author- 
ized in this bill is not voluntary and to 
call it such is deception. When a wheat 
farmer is dependent upon a wheat cer- 
tificate for over one-third of the price 
of his wheat and when such a certificate 
is denied him unless he joins the pro- 
gram, this is compulsion. 

Fourth. The wheat program author- 
ized in this bill does not distinguish be- 
tween wheat that is in surplus and wheat 
that is in short supply. The Soft Red 
Winter wheat grown in Ohio is not in 
surplus; yet the acreage will be cut, the 
same as wheat that is in surplus. Certifi- 
cates will be allocated without regard to 
what the consumer prefers. 

Fifth. The enactment of this bill 
would place a processing tax on wheat 
and every American consumer would pay 
that tax every time a loaf of bread or 
sack of flour was bought. This consti- 
tutes a deceptive and cruel form of taxa- 
tion since the burden of it would fall 
upon low-income families who are least 
able to carry the burden. 

Sixth. The cotton and wheat indus- 
tries, from farm to mill and port, would 
become the most comprehensively regu- 
lated industries in the United States. 
This would require an even greater 
brigade of bureaucrats than presently 
exists to enforce the will of Government 
upon the agri-business industry of our 
country. 

Seventh. This bill creates not only a 
new subsidy, but a new type of subsidy, 
costing $312 million. To compensate for 
the subsidy to certain cotton producers, 
a subsidy to exporters has been insti- 
tuted; and now to compensate for the 
subsidy to exporters, a subsidy to domes- 
tic mills is proposed. This means sub- 
sidy on subsidy on subsidy, and is not a 
solution, but creates further chaos. 

Eighth. The direct payment subsidy 
proposed to be paid to cotton mills could 
set a precedent for similar Government 
payments in other industries. If the 
price of cotton should be subsidized in 
competition against synthetics, why not 
butter in competition against margarine? 
Why not steel in competition against 
aluminum? Why not leather against 
plastic? 

Ninth. Many of our Nation’s indus- 
tries are adversely affected by foreign 
competition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. May I have 2 addi- 
tional minutes? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield 2 minutes 
to the Senator from Ohio. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The forthcoming tar- 
iff negotiations may add to the long list 
of injured American producers and also 
inflict further injury to those already in 
jeopardy. 

In Ohio, manufacturers of steel and 
steel products, shoes and leather goods, 
pottery, glassware, transistors, small ra- 
dios, aluminum, electric generators, tur- 
bines, motor buses, printing machinery 
and other items are feeling the serious 
impact of foreign competition. If the 
Congress adopts the policy that injured 
cotton mills are to be subsidized, then 
the industries I have mentioned and 
others adversely affected could justifi- 
edly ask for a similar subsidy. 

Tenth. The cotton program authorized 
in this bill institutes the old discredited 
Brannan plan type of direct payments 
to farmers. This could destroy the mar- 
ket price system in cotton, lead to even 
stricter controls, and make farmers de- 
pendent upon Government appropria- 
tions for an ever-increasing part of their 
income. 

Eleventh. While the bill contains grea- 
ter incentives and subsidies for cutting 
cotton acreage by one-third, it permits 
these same acres to be used for the pro- 
duction of other agricultural products 
in competition with other farmers. 
These acres could even be used to pro- 
duce crops already in surplus supply. 

Twelfth. The bill authorizes the Gov- 
ernment through the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to enter into close and di- 
rect competition with the cotton farmer 
by reducing the Commodity Credit 
Corporation’s resale price from 115 per- 
cent to 105 percent of the current loan 
rate. This virtually makes certain that 
the market for cotton will not be al- 
lowed to operate. 

Thirteenth. The whole cotton program 
will cost the Federal Government over 
$3 billion. It could cost as much as 
$1,300 million in 1965 alone. It is an act 
of fiscal irresponsibility to pass such a 
measure in a year in which the Federal 
Government will experience a $10 bil- 
lion deficit and has authorized an $11.5 
billion cut in taxes. 

To summarize, I shall support the 
amendment now pending, but in the end 
I shall vote against the bill because I 
believe it exhibits fiscal irresponsibility. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. KEATING. I am very sym- 
pathetic to the plight in which the cat- 
tle industry finds itself. 

But I must oppose the amendment to 
establish quotas on the import of beef 
into the United States. In my view, the 
amendment is not necessary, at this 
time, to protect the beef industry. It 
would be extremely detrimental to the 
interests of the American consumers, not 
to mention importers, and a number of 
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other areas of the meat production in- 
dustry. 

There is undoubtedly concern—legiti- 
mate and justified concern—among cat- 
tle producers at the decline in the price 
of fed beef. However, there is consid- 
erable doubt in the minds of those who 
have studied the situation as to whether 
the price decline is primarily the result 
of imports or due to other factors. 

Both the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration and the Department of Agricul- 
ture agree that imports are not the sole 
cause of the problem by any means. 
Rather, they interpret the source of the 
difficulty primarily as being due to the 
increased fattening of U.S. beef, creating 
heavier steers with more pounds of meat 
and more fat for each animal, which in 
turn had resulted from lower cost of feed 
grains. 

Imports are primarily low-grade beef, 
used for hamburger and hot dogs. 

Interestingly enough, the per capita 
consumption of beef is rising rapidly. In 
1964, according to the Department of 
Agriculture, the average citizen is ex- 
pected to eat approximately 6 pounds 
more than in 1963. It may well be that 
beef eating in the United States is partly 
the result of an increase in the avail- 
ability of low-priced meats that do not 
make as deep a cut in a man’s pocket- 
book as good, luxurious American beef- 
steak. In other words, the competition 
from Australia and New Zealand is not 
in the kind of fine beef which is raised 
in the States of Wyoming, Kansas, Mon- 
tana, South Dakota, Illinois, and all the 
other fine States in the Union that pro- 
duce cattle. 

At a time when nearly one-third of 
our draftees are being rejected for mili- 
tary service as physically unfit, it seems 
to me highly inappropriate to take any 
action that would have, even indirectly, 
the effect of removing meat from the diet 
of many Americans. Moreover, even if 
meat imports were a substantial factor 
in lowering meat prices, the first step 
in the war on poverty would seem to me 
to be not to take any action which would 
raise the price of beef. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New York has 
expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
2 additional minutes to the Senator from 
New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized for 
2 additional minutes. 

Mr. KEATING. We do not wish to be 
the sort of country where only the rich 
or top athletes can afford to eat beef, but 
any such premature and blanket limita- 
tion on foreign imports might have that 
effect. 

For many years, Popeye and Wimpy 
have been followed by American youth. 
These two characters have popularized 
spinach and hamburgers for young and 
old, alike. The hamburger has become 
a basic part of the American diet. And 
can you think of any food which is more 
closely associated with Americans than 
the hotdog? Eating spinach and ham- 
burger has been considered a source of 
strength. So let us not turn against the 
humble hamburger and hotdog today and 
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bar them from the country because they 
may contain some imported beef. 

Mr. President, the Agriculture and 
State Departments have already acted— 
and some will think unwisely—to restrict 
imports from Australia and New Zealand. 
To take further action even before the 
effects of that move on the cattle market 
have been assessed, to take action with- 
out hearings or full study, just as the 
United States is approaching the next 
round of trade negotiations, would be a 
serious step indeed. It would deliberate- 
ly sacrifice the interests of the American 
consumer and the objective of greater 
physical fitness for our youngsters. 

Mr. President, I hope that the amend- 
ment will be opposed. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
20 minutes to the Senator from Iowa. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Iowa is recognized for 20 
minutes. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I am a 
cosponsor of the Hruska amendment. 
I also cosponsored a bill introduced by 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mans- 
FIELD]. Under the bill introduced by 
the Senator from Montana and others, 
the 1959 to 1963 average imports would 
be utilized as the basis for the quota for 
the first year—namely, 1964. Under the 
Hruska amendment, the 5-year average 
of 1958 to 1962 would be utilized. Inas- 
much as 1963 was one of the highest 
years for the imports of beef, veal, and 
mutton into the United States—if not 
the highest—we believe that the 1963 
year is an abnormal year and should be 
excluded from the 5-year base. That is 
the reason why we have taken the aver- 
age of the years 1958 to 1962. 

It was with considerable alarm that 
we read of the negotiated voluntary 
agreements between our country and 
Australia, New Zealand, and Ireland. 
The President of the United States and 
the Secretary of State were personally 
informed by me, shortly after the Christ- 
mas holidays, of the devastating effect 
that imports have been having for over 
a year on the domestic price of slaugh- 
ter livestock. 

At that time it was indicated that an 
effort was being made to reach a volun- 
tary agreement with the heavy exporting 
countries, particularly Australia, New 
Zealand, and Ireland. My reaction was 
that our livestock producers would be 
content to wait for a comparatively short 
time to see what could be worked out. I 
pointed out that what livestock producers 
were aiming for was a quota based upon 
1960 levels, which amounted to 5 percent 
of our domestic production, and that they 
were alarmed because imports had 
reached a level of 13 percent of domestic 
production; further, that it was hoped 
the efforts of our State Department 
would come somewhere near the 5 per- 
cent figure, because, if they did not, the 
livestock industry would not be at all 
satisfied or relieved. 

Regretfully, we learned that the best 
our State Department was able to do 
with respect to the great livestock in- 
dustry was to work out an agreement 
that beef, veal, and mutton exports to 
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the United States from these countries in 
1964 would be the average of the 1962 
and 1963 exports, which would represent 
a reduction of about 6 percent from the 
present 13 percent level, and that this 
would mean less than a 1-percent drop; 
also, that the agreement exempted 
canned, cured, and cooked meat. 

Therefore, all that these countries 
have to do to comply with the agreement 
is to reduce their exports to us to about 
12 percent, and more than make up the 
difference by increasing their exports to 
us of canned, cured, and cooked items. 

In other words, these agreements are of 
absolutely no benefit to the livestock in- 
dustry. If they are the best our State 
Department can do, we should get an- 
other State Department. 

I am reading from Department of 
State press release No. 66, for February 
17, entitled “United States Concludes 
Meat Agreements with Australia and New 
Zealand.” 

Among other things, the memorandum 
points out that the exporting countries 
(have agreed that “the proportion of 
primal cuts, such as steaks and roasts, 
should not exceed approximately the cur- 
rent levels.” 

That is what the press release had to 
say. 

However, when we get into the part of 
the press release which includes the text 
of Australia’s note to the United States, 
we find that Australia does not make 
quite the same interpretation, because 
the note reads: 

Australia shall use its best endeavors to 
limit its exports to the United States of bet- 
ter quality primal cuts of beef and veal, such 
as steaks and roasts. 


There is quite a difference between us- 
ing “best endeavors,” as Australia says 
it interprets this agreement, and the 
press release of the State Department, 
which states that both exporting coun- 
tries have agreed that the proportion 
of primal cuts “should not exceed” ap- 
proximately the current level. 

Another point that is alarming is that 
in 1960 such exports amounted to 5 per- 
cent of our domestic production. They 
are up to 13 percent now. In the past 
3 years those countries have increased 
their exports to us by 162 percent, where- 
as our own domestic producers have in- 
creased their production by only 10 per- 
cent. 

Then we have this statement in the 
agreement: 

The governments shall continue to take 
an active and leading role in negotiating in 
the GATT, in harmony with the objectives 
agreed at the ministerial meeting of the 
GATT in May 1963, arrangements leading to 
expanding access in meat importing coun- 
tries. 


The question is, Expanding from what 
point? Are we supposed to use our own 
best efforts to expand our meat imports 
from the present 13-percent levels pur- 
suant to this agreement, or are we, in- 
stead, supposed to use our best efforts to 
expand our meat imports from the 5-per- 
cent level of 1960? That point was not 
covered. The inference is that the base 
point for this part of the agreement is 
the level of 1963. 
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Many people in the State of Iowa have 
become increasingly concerned about this 
situation. 

When livestock producers lose $40, $50, 
$60, $70, or $80 a head on fat livestock, 
bank loans grow tighter. Smaller pro- 
ducers see their capital eaten up. The 
livestock interests do not claim that the 
entire drop in the livestock market is due 
to the greatly increased beef, veal, and 
mutton imports; but every one of them 
is convinced that the greatly increased 
amount of beef, veal, and mutton imports 
is a very substantial factor, and that re- 
lief should be provided by the Govern- 
ment, to which they are paying taxes. 
They are disappointed by the fact that 
our executive branch, the State Depart- 
ment, and the White House have done 
nothing except to enter into a meaning- 
less agreement. 

Now they have come to Congress, be- 
cause they feel that it is only by legis- 
lation that they will ever obtain recog- 
nition of their problem and relief. 

Last Monday, in Shenandoah, Iowa, a 
large meeting of livestock raisers was 
held. It dealt with this very problem. 
It is reported that some 5,000 persons 
from the States of Iowa, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, and Missouri attended that meeting. 

Several reports have been published 
regarding it. One was printed on the 
front page of the Des Moines Register. 
The headline reads “Demand Cut in Beef 
Imports.” The article relates to the feel- 
ings of the livestock people at that meet- 
ing. 

Another article was published in the 
Mason City Globe Gazette. The article, 
on the front page, is headlined “Cattle- 
men Rake Imports.” 

Another article, published on the front 
page of the Sioux City Journal, is head- 
lined Beef Imports Limitation Urged.” 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
three articles may be printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Des Moines (Iowa) Register, 

Mar. 3, 1964] 

DEMAND CUT In BEEF IMPORTS—FARMER PLEA 
For RELIEF ON FALLING PRICE—MEETING IN 
Towa or LIVESTOCKMEN 

(By Don Muhm) 

SHENANDOAH, Iowa.—Livestockmen from 
four Midwestern States went on record here 
Monday favoring immediate congressional 
action to install quotas on beef imports at 
1960 levels. 

The livestockmen from Iowa, Missouri, 
Nebraska, and Kansas petitioned for nation- 
al legislation in a resolution adopted after 
a speech-studded session that lasted nearly 
6 hours. 

REPRESENTED 4.9 PERCENT 

The resolution said that beef imports into 
the United States in 1960 represented only 
49 percent of the domestic beef production 
compared to 11.2 percent in 1963. 

This rise in beef imports from 775 million 
pounds in 1960 to nearly 2 billion pounds last 
year is considered by many livestockmen as 
a large factor in the 15-month depression 
ee has stricken the smaller cattle mar- 

Prices have tumbled from about $30 per 
hundredweight for choice cattle in the fall 
of 1962 to an average of little more than $20 
in recent weeks. 
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The resolution asking for immediate limits 
on beef imports was passed by only a hand- 
ful of the 5,000 to 6,000 persons estimated 
to have invaded Shenandoah for the 1-day 
discussion. 

Most of those in attendance here could 
not find seats in the KMA Auditorium, which 
holds only 800 persons, where the program 
was staged. Proceedings were broadcast to 
the overflow crowd in the National Guard 
Armory and to persons who stood in the 
street outside the auditorium or sat on the 
curb. 

NEW PACT 


The meeting was called by a new group— 
Cattle Industry Committee for Legislative 
Action—in response to the recent interna- 
tional agreement between the United States, 
New Zealand, and Australia concerning im- 
ports. Under this agreement, import levels 
in 1964 would drop 6 percent below 1962 and 
1963 levels, with provisions for a 3.7-percent 
increase in imports from those two nations, 

Some livestock officials have voiced opposi- 
tion to this agreement because it is related 
to a 2-year period (1962-63) when import 
levels were at record highs. The Assistant 
U.S. Secretary of Agriculture, George L. 
Mehren, defended this voluntary agreement 
here Monday. 

We did a good job, the best job we could,” 
Mehren said. This remark brought jeers in 
the auditorium but later the Assistant Sec- 
retary complimented the crowd for hearing 
him out. 

Other speakers evoked applause as they 
called for quota controls and safeguards to 
block or reduce the mounting imports. Iowa 
Attorney General Evan Hultman even made 
a plea for consideration of the sheep and 
lamb producers who also have seen imports 
increase sharply in recent years. 

Hultman said the livestockmen should 
demand legislation at pre-1960 levels of meat 
imports and that foreign meat sold in the 
United States be labeled “imported.” 


TOTAL MEAT SUPPLY 


Mehren said the biggest factor in the de- 
pressed cattle market has been the total 
meat supply in the United States. 

With a record tonnage of beef, broilers 
(frying chickens) and turkeys available to 
the consumer as well as the biggest output 
of pork in 1963 in nearly 20 years: “Seventy- 
five percent of your trouble is due to the 
record level in meat and poultry supplies in 
the United States,” Mehren said. 

“About 25 percent of your trouble is related 
to imports but we can’t put on quotas unless 
there is a new law. 

“The U.S. Government is committed to 
the free flow of trade. We can't snuff off 
imports into our Nation on one hand and de- 
mand access for $6 billion worth of our agri- 
cultural goods at our world markets on the 
other,” he said. 

He said that the equivalent production for 
1 acre out of every 6 farmed in the United 
States is exported and sold in foreign coun- 
tries. 

Mehren said that he didn’t feel President 
Johnson’s order to have the Government 
buy beef and use it in the Nation's hot-lunch 
subsidy school program and in welfare cases 
was a complete answer to boosting cattle 
markets prices. 

Two Governors, Frank Morrison, of Ne- 
breska, and Harold E. Hughes, of Iowa, ad- 
dressed the meeting. 

“It’s time for people to speak on this and 
let the Congressmen know they want some- 
thing done,” Morrison said. He also sug- 
gested an investigation of the food chain- 
stores’ bargaining power as related to meat 
animal prices. 

Hughes read a telegram from President 
Johnson to the conference. In it the Chief 
Executive mentioned the recently ordered 
buying of beef by the Government in an at- 
tempt to boost prices. 
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“As the welfare of the farmer goes, so goes 
the economy of Iowa,” Hughes said. 


IOWA HOUSE RECEIVES PLEA 


The Iowa House of Representatives received 
a proposed resolution Monday to ask Con- 
gress to keep wheat from “direct competition 
with feed grains.” 

State Representative Merle Hagedorn. 
Democrat, of Royal, submitted the resolution 
to the House Committee on Introduction of 
Bills, The resolution says, Cheap feed grain 
has been an incentive for increased produc- 
tion of cattle” 

The resolution added that the “low level 
of cattle prices has forced feeders to feed to 
excessive weights, adding to the already bur- 
densome supply.” 

The resolution also asked Congress to in- 
vestigate the “meat industry margins” and 
a food-stamp plan with an “extra appropria- 
tion for red meats,” 


[From the Mason City (Iowa) Globe-Gazette, 
Mar. 3, 1964] 

CATTLEMEN RAKE ImPporTS—Discuss Low 
CATTLE PRICE 


SHENANDOAH.—About 5,000 midwest cattle- 
men and farmers urged Monday that Con- 
gress limit beef and veal imports to their 
1960 levels. 

The proposal aims at boosting cattle 
prices, which in the last 14 months have 
dropped from about $28 a hundredweight to 
approximately $20. 

Recent agreements with Australia and New 
Zealand by which those countries agreed to 
cut exports to the United States drew fire 
as being inadequate. 

But Assistant Agriculture Secretary 
George Mehren told the meeting the United 
States had “bought time” with the agree- 
ments. 

“We did a good job. We did the best we 
could,” Mehren added. This drew a round 
of laughter and some boos. 

Resolutions prepared by a committee of 
the meeting’s sponsors said, “It is the con- 
sensus of those attending this meeting that 
attention must be called to the chaotic and 
serious financial straits in which the cattle 
industry finds itself * * *.” 

Beef imports hit an alltime high last 
year. Cattle industry spokesmen said that 
from 10 to 12 percent of the meat consumed 
in the United States is imported. 

The 1960 level of imports was about 775 
million pounds, or 4.9 percent of domestic 
production of that year, the resolutions said. 

“We further recommend and that 
the cattle industry take effective action to- 
ward orderly marketing and production,” 
they added. 

Mehren said the United States has served 
notice “It is not our intention to remain the 
only open market in the world for beef.” He 
added that meat imports are four times 
greater than in 1957. 

The Agriculture Department official said 
about 75 percent of the decline in cattle 
prices has been caused by the impact of 
a massive increase in supplies not associated 
with imports. 

Nebraska Gov. Frank Morrison was ap- 
plauded loudly when he called for more 
authority for the Secretary of Agriculture 
in the field of quotas and tariffs. 

He drew another round of applause when 
he asked for an investigation into what he 
said was “the amount of American capital 
going into Australia and New Zealand to 
produce meat for the American market.” 

Iowa Gov. Harold Hughes said the Iowa 
Legislature has before it a resolution calling 
for the labeling of foreign beef. He said 
this would have to be done on a national 
scale to be of much benefit. 

Hughes read a tel from President 
Johnson in which the Chief Executive ex- 
pressed his deep concern over the cattle 
price crisis. 
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[From the Sioux City (Iowa) Journal, Mar. 
3, 1964] 

Beer Imports LIMITATION URGED—CATTLE- 
MEN, FARMERS From Four STATES ASK 
CONGRESS FOR HELP—RESOLUTIONS ARE 
DRAFTED AT SHENANDOAH, IOWA, CONFERENCE 

(By Bill W. Dean) 


SHENANDOAH, Iowa.—About 5,000 Midwest 
cattlemen and farmers urged Monday that 
Congress limit beef and veal imports to their 
1960 levels. 

The meeting was called by a group of 
southwest Iowans. It drew speakers from 
Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, ‘and Kansas—a 
prime area for cattle feeding. 

Range-bred animals are sent to this area 
for fattening on grain and it is this feeding 
segment of the business, cattlemen say, 
which is hurting most from the price 
equeeze. 

The proposal aims at boosting cattle prices, 
which in the last 14 months have dropped 
from about $28 a hundredweight to approxi- 
mately $20. 

Recent agreements with Australia and 
New Zealand by which those countries agreed 
to cut exports to the United States drew 
fire as being inadequate. 

But Assistant Agriculture Secretary George 
Mehren told the meeting the United States 
had “bought time” with the agreements. 

“We did a good job. We did the best we 
could,” Mehren added. This drew a round 
of laughter and some boos, 

Resolutions prepared by a committee of 
the meeting's sponsors said, It is the con- 
sensus of those attending this meeting that 
attention must be called to the chaotic and 
serious financial straits in which the cattle 
industry finds itself.” 

Beef imports hit an alltime high last year. 
Cattle industry spokesmen said that from 10 
to 12 percent of the meat consumed in the 
United States is imported. 

The 1960 level of imports was about 775 
million pounds, or 4.9 percent of domestic 
production of that year, the resolutions said. 

“We further recommend and urge that the 
cattle industry take effective action toward 
orderly marketing and production,” they 
added. 

Mehren said the United States has served 
notice “It is not our intention to remain the 
only open market in the world for beef.” He 
added that meat imports are four times 
greater than in 1957. 

The Agriculture Department official said 
about 75 percent of the decline in cattle 
prices has been caused by the impact of a 
massive increase in supplies not associated 
with imports. 

Nebraska Gov. Frank Morrison was ap- 
plauded loudly when he called for more au- 
thority for the Secretary of Agriculture in 
the field of quotas and tariffs. 

He drew another round of applause when 
he asked for an investigation into what he 
said was “the amount of American capital 
going into Australia and New Zealand to pro- 
duce meat for the American market.” 

Towa Gov. Harold Hughes said the Iowa 
Legislature has before it a resolution calling 
for the labeling of foreign beef. He said this 
would have to be done on a national scale to 
be of much benefit. 

Hughes read a telegram from President 
Johnson in which the Chief Executive ex- 
pressed his deep concern over the cattle 
price crisis. 

About 1,000 persons jammed into the radio 
station KMA auditorium to hear the speak- 
ers. Hundreds of others stood outside to 
listen and part of the overflow was seated 
in a second auditorium where the speeches 
were piped in. Police estimated the total 
turnout at about 5,000. 

Attorney General Evan Hultman, of Iowa, 
called for a program of immediate action to 
try to solve the beef price crisis. 
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Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the 
leadership and the executive branch are 
not unmindful of this amendment. I re- 
gret to say that all reports indicate that 
they are opposed to it and that they will 
utilize all the pressures that the White 
House can bring to bear upon Members 
of the Senate to defeat it. In an effort 
to try to pull the teeth of this amendment 
they have come forward with a proposal 
to increase the Government's buying of 
beef. In the Wall Street Journal for 
March 2 appeared an article entitled 
Government Will Again Buy Beef To 
Bolster Sagging Cattle Prices.“ 

Also, in the Washington Post for 
March 1 is an article entitled, United 
States Will Buy Beef as Price Support, 
Blow at Imports.” I request that these 
be placed in the Recorp, at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Mar. 2, 1964] 
COMMODITIES: GOVERNMENT WILL AGAIN BUY 

B:eEF To BOLSTER SAGGING CATTLE PRICES— 

Bur RANCHERS INDICATE THEY WILL CON- 

TINUE To PRESS FOR STIFF MANDATORY 

QUOTAS ON IMPORTS 

WASHINGTON. — Agriculture Secretary Free- 
man said the Government will again begin 
buying beef to bolster prices received by 
livestock producers. The meat will be given 
away for use by schools and needy families. 

The aim is to please cattlemen, their Con- 
gressmen, and their trade associations, who 
for months have been pressing the Johnson 
administration for action to lift sagging cat- 
tle prices. These prices in the month ended 
February 17 averaged $18.10 a hundred 
pounds, down from $18.60 a month earlier, 
and from $20.40 a year earlier. 


NOT UNPRECEDENTED 


The decision to begin buying up beef is 
neither startling nor unprecedented. The 
Agriculture Department buys beef almost 
every year to boost prices and improve the 
diets of schoolchildren and those in need. 

Despite the administration’s hopes, it is 
unlikely that the purchases will quiet the 
cattlemen. The ranchers long ago branded 
fast-rising meat imports, rather than excess 
domestic output, as the chief cause of weak 
livestock prices. They were not mollified 
even when President Johnson recently ex- 
tracted “voluntary” agreement from major 
foreign meat suppliers— Australia, New Zea- 
land, and Ireland—to hold their shipments 
to the United States to the average 1962-63 
level of about 1.6 billion pounds. Instead, 
the cattlemen continue to push for stiff 
mandatory meat import quotas that would 
set limits at approximately 5 percent of do- 
mestic production. In 1963, beef and veal 
imports amounted to around 11 percent of 
the domestic production of about 17.4 bil- 
lion pounds. A move is underway by Senate 
Republicans to attach an amendment pro- 
viding the meat import quotas to a cotton- 
wheat bill now being considered by the 
Senate. 

Although spokesmen for the ranchers wel- 
comed news of the Government's beef pur- 
chase pi , none was exactly ecstatic. 
“It isn’t going to make any difference at all 
about our working to get meat import 
quotas,” declared an official of the American 
National Cattlemen's Association. The 
purchases can give only temporary price 
relief at best,” adds an executive of the 
National Livestock Feeders’ Association. 
“We're more interested in a long-range solu- 
tion which will protect our industry far into 
the future.” He said import quotas would 
be the best solution. 
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NO DETAILS 

The Agriculture Department announce- 
ment on beef buying was barren of details. 
The Government said merely that it plans 
to buy “substantial quantities” of canned 
beef and of Choice grade beef in the form of 
frozen ground beef and boneless roasts, all 
made mostly out of rounds and shoulders. 
Officials emphasized that there would be no 
purchase of steaks, loins, and other expen- 
sive cuts. Details concerning dates and de- 
livery specifications are being mailed to the 
trade. 

The Agriculture Department has available 
about $140 million in appropriated funds 
that could be used to buy up beef. This 
money comes indirectly out of customs fees 
collected by the United States on both agri- 
cultural and industrial imports. Each year, 
an amount equal to 30 percent of customs 
duties is appropriated, under permanent 
legislation not requiring annual congres- 
sional action, for Mr. Freeman’s use in re- 
moving from the market price-depressing 
surpluses of perishable commodities, such 
as meats, fruits, and vegetables. Farm laws 
provide that a quarter of the $570 million 
available in this fund in the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30 may be spent on one commodity. 
This amounts to about $140 million. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Mar. 1, 
1964] 


Untrep STATES WILL Buy BEEF AS PRICE 
SUPPORT, BLOW AT IMPORTS 


(By Ovid A. Martin) 


The Johnson administration has directed 
the Agriculture Department to buy beef in 
moves to bolster sagging cattle prices and to 
placate those demanding legislation to cut 
down sharply on meat imports. 

The beef will be donated to the Govern- 
ment-sponsored school lunch program and 
to needy persons receiving Government sur- 
plus food. 

If successful in strengthening cattle prices, 
the Government buying program could be 
expected to result in higher retail prices of 
beef. 

The purchase program was announced yes- 
terday by the Agriculture Department after 
conferences between the White House and 
Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. Freeman, 

The decision was made at a time when 
some Senators—including some influential 
Democrats—were pressing a beef amendment 
to the administration’s controversial wheat- 
cotton bill which has run into strong op- 
position in the Senate. 

The amendment would require a much 
sharper reduction in imports of meat than 
provided in agreements recently negotiated 
with Australia, New Zealand and Ireland, 
major foreign suppliers to this country. 

Sponsors of the amendment contend that 
these agreements do not go far enough in 
limiting imports which have been blamed 
by cattlemen and lawmakers from cattle 
States for drastic declines in cattle prices. 

The beef imports and the low livestock 
prices appear likely to be major farm issues 
in the coming election. 

The administration opposes the restrictive 
beef import legislation, contending the agree- 
ments it negotiated provide livestock pro- 
ducers adequate protection against foreign 
supplies. 

Tacking a beef amendment to the wheat- 
cotton measure could become embarrassing 
for President Johnson in his foreign policy 
operations and in forthcoming trade negotia- 
tions. 

This country will urge during upcoming 
trade negotiations to be held in Europe later 
in the year that all countries should lower 
tariffs, import quotas and other trade restric- 
tions. 

The administration apparently was hope- 
ful the announcement of its big beef pur- 
chase program would weaken congressional 
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support for the proposed beef import legis- 
lation. 

The Department said it will buy substan- 
tial quantities of choice grade beef for the 
school lunch program in the form of frozen 
boned roast and ground beef. In addition, 
it said the Government will buy substantial 
quantities of canned beef in natural juices 
for donation to needy families. 

Much of the beef will be of the higher 
grades obtained from slaughter of grain-fed 
cattle. Heretofore, Government beef pur- 
chases for welfare use have been limited 
largely to the lower grades. The Department 
did not indicate how much money it will 
spend for the meat. 

The Department reported earlier last week 
that slaughtered cattle prices had dropped to 
the lowest level since 1957. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, this is 
not the answer at all. It may help tem- 
porarily to bolster the livestock market, 
but the taxpayers should not be called 
upon to finance Government purchases 
of beef in order to offset the devastating 
results of the unlimited import policies 
of this administration. 

The real way to approach this prob- 
lem is to do something along the lines 
that this amendment proposes: to es- 
tablish by law that there will be quotas, 
that they will be realistic, and that they 
will be fair insofar as we will permit 
exporting countries to share in the in- 
creasing consumption in the United 
States from year to year. 

This is exactly the same policy with 
which we have approached the Common 
Market, so far as our own exports to 
Common Market countries are con- 
cerned. We have not demanded the 
hog’s share of the increased consump- 
tion of Common Market countries; but 
with our unlimited import policies in 
this country we have, in effect, said to 
Australia, New Zealand, and Ireland: 
“Don’t worry about the loss of markets 
in the Common Market countries. Come 
into the United States and take the 
hog’s share of the increased consump- 
tion of the United States.” And they 
have done just this. They have in- 
creased their exports to us by 162 per- 
cent in 3 years. Our domestic producers 
have increased their production by only 
10 percent in the same period. 

I trust that no one will be fooled by 
the vote on this amendment. Some will 
say that the addition of this amendment 
will mean the defeat of this bill—that 
the problem should be handled by a sep- 
arate bill. 

For more than a year now I have been 
trying to get some action by our Agri- 
culture Department and by the White 
House to do something about these im- 
ports. It has not been until recently 
that the problem was even recognized. 
Now we are told: “We recognize the 
problem. Let us handle it by a separate 
bill.” 

Of course, we will have to take up the 
civil rights bill, and that will go on for 
a long time. The majority leader has 
already said that the impending fili- 
buster could well go on for months. 
Instead of waiting, why not do the job 
right now by adding to this bill an 
amendment which will do something 
about the critical situation? Action is 
already past due. There are many live- 
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stock producers who have gone broke 
as a result of the undue delay. 

I would think that the administration 
would be over here trying to get votes 
for this amendment instead of trying 
to get votes against it. It may be that 
they do not care about what happens 
to the livestock people—whether they 
come from the ranches of Texas, South 
Dakota, Wyoming, North Dakota, or 
Montana, or whether they come from 
the feeding areas of Illinois, Iowa, Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, or Missouri. It is my 
guess that if the administration is in- 
terested in winning the support of not 
only the livestock people, but also the 
people who manufacture and sell their 
products to farmers, it had better get 
next to itself and stop throwing road- 
blocks in the way of legislation that is 
not designed to cripple the bill but is 
designed to get a job done that should 
have been done a long time ago. 

I see the distinguished junior Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. McGovern] on 
the floor. The position of the junior 
Senator from South Dakota is that the 
wheat legislation is desperately needed. 
Well, lest he not be overenthusiastic 
about the chance of this wheat legisla- 
tion, let us make it clear right now that 
there are many reports from the other 
side of the Capitol that the wheat title 
will be knocked out of the bill by the 
House, or there will not be any bill at all. 
It may be that the wheat title will be 
knocked out right here in the Senate, 
but let us have no illusions about this 
wheat section. There are many people 
who do not think it is going to pass in the 
House. 

If the junior Senator from South Da- 
kota is interested in looking after the 
interests of his people, I suggest he try 
at least to save the livestock people. He 
can go ahead and also try to do some- 
thing about wheat, but he will not suc- 
ceed if the House takes the wheat sec- 
tion out and perhaps we will be able to 
persuade the House to accept this amend- 
ment to save the livestock people. 

An article which appeared in the 
March 3 issue of the New York Times 
points out the plight of the livestock 
industry. 

It is datelined Shenandoah, Iowa. The 
Times considered the beef-import prob- 
lem of such magnitude that it assigned a 
reporter to this meeting of some 5,000 
cattle feeders. 

I would like to quote some pertinent 
paragraphs which appear in that article: 

“Close to 100 percent of the feeders 
throughout the Midwest have been operat- 
ing in the red for 15 months,“ said Robert 
Buffington, a feeder from Glenwood, Iowa, 
who is chairman of the Cattle Industry Com- 
mittee for Legislative Action. 

Cecil Means, vice president of the Stock- 
yards National Bank of Omaha, told the 
gathering the situation was one of the most 
serious that has ever faced the American 
cattle industry.“ He said that unless the 
cattle feeders’ plight was eased, the situa- 
tion would have “great impact” on every 


farm town in the region and every business 
serving agriculture. 


The reporter, Donald Janson, notes 
that cattle prices are down about $4 a 
hundredweight from a year ago; that 
the price decline is also spreading south 
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and west to ranches that produce the 
cattle to be fattened in the Corn Belt; 
that prices of fed cattle have dropped 
about 20 percent from a year ago and 
there is little prospect of any quick im- 
provement because the number of cattle 
being fed is being increased about 10 
percent this year. 

The measures initiated by the admin- 
istration—the agreement with Australia, 
New Zealand, and Ireland, Government 
purchases for school lunches and wel- 
fare—will not accomplish the task of 
holding back the tide which is drowning 
the livestock industry. 

If firmer action is not forthcoming, the 
farm marketing cash receipt loss from 
the sale of livestock and allied products 
this year will be far above the nearly 
$445 million recorded last year. 

We just cannot permit a continuance 
of this one-way street which daily ap- 
pears to be extending further and fur- 
ther into our agricultural economy. 

I ask unanimous consent that the New 
York Times article, entitled “Stiff Im- 
port Curb on Beef Is Sought—Cattle 
Feeders Are Said To Be in ‘Desperate’ 
Plight,” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 3, 1964] 


STIFF Import CURB on Beer Is SOUGHT—CAT- 
TLE FEEDERS ARE Sam To BE IN “DESPERATE” 
PLIGHT 

(By Donald Janson) 


SHENANDOAH, Iowa., March 2.— About 5,000 
cattlefeeders, gathered here to protest a 
sharp decline in income, called today for stiff 
Federal restrictions on beef imports. 

Spokesmen blamed mounting imports, par- 
ticularly from Australia and New Zealand, 
for the “desperate” plight of domestic feed- 
ers. Cattle prices are down about $4 a hun- 
dredweight from a year ago. 

“Close to 100 percent of the feeders 
throughout the Midwest have been operating 
in the red for 15 months,” said Robert Buf- 
fington, a feeder from Glenwood, Iowa, who 
is chairman of the Cattle Industry Commit- 
tee for Legislative Action. The organization 
was formed less than 2 weeks ago to spon- 
sor the rally. 

PRESS FOR FEDERAL ACTION 

Mr. Buffington, speaking to the farmers 
who filled an auditorium in this small agri- 
cultural town and overflowed into the streets, 
urged them to write or wire President John- 
son and their Congressmen asking the im- 
position of mandatory quotas to restrict im- 
ports. 

The farmers unanimously adopted a reso- 
lution petitioning Congress to limit imports 
to 775 million pounds annually, approxi- 
mately the volume imported in 1960. Last 
year about 2 billion pounds were imported. 

Cecil Means, vice president of the Stock- 
yards National Bank of Omaha, told the 
gathering the situation was one of the most 
serious that has ever faced the American 
cattle industry.” 

He said that unless the cattlefeeders’ 
plight was eased, the situation would have 
“great impact” on every farm town in the 
region and every business serving agricul- 
ture. 

The rally was the latest manifestation of 
a situation certain to be an important po- 
litical issue in the Farm Belt this election 

ear. 
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The price decline is also spreading south 
and west to ranches that produce the cat- 
tle to be fattened in the Corn Belt. 
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Secretary of State Dean Rusk, in response 
to an invitation to attend the rally, wired 
that recently negotiated voluntary agree- 
ments with Australia and New Zealand would 
cut back beef imports this year. 

The agreements will trim imports from 
those countries by 6.4 percent from last year’s 
record levels. 

However, farmers at the rally from Iowa, 
Nebraska, Missouri, Kansas, and Colorado, 
denounced the agreements as so inadequate 
as to be worthless. 

Beef imports have increased sharply in 
the last few years. They constituted 1.6 per- 
cent of the total supply in this country in 
1956, compared with about 11 percent last 
year. 

OVEREXPANSION CITED 

The Department of Agriculture contends 
that even so, it is overexpansion in the do- 
mestic cattle industry to record levels of 
supply that is primarily responsible for the 
plight of feeders today. George Mehrens, 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, was on 
hand today to reassert this analysis. 

Prices of fed cattle have dropped about 20 
percent from a year ago and there is little 
prospect of any quick improvement because 
the number of cattle being fed is being in- 
creased by about 10 percent this year. 

Cattlemen argue that the expanded level 
of production would have beer: justified by 
growing consumer demand had imports not 
been allowed to swell so swiftly. 

Many feeders have little patience with the 
administration’s argument that establish- 
ing tariff or import quota protection for the 
cattle industry now would make it extremely 
difficult for the United States to insist at 
tariff negotiations in Geneva next May that 
other nations abstain from acting similarly 
against American products. 

Mr. Buffington denied that import restric- 
tions would amount to an indirect subsidy 
of the industry. He said they simply would 
protect feeders and producers from unfair 
competition. 

The point was strongly supported by Gov. 
Frank B. Morrison of Nebraska, who called 
for the establishment of realistic import 
quotas. 

The Governor also urged Congress to in- 
vestigate control of retail pricing of beef 
by chain stores and the recent increase in 
the flow of American capital into beef pro- 
duction in Australia and elsewhere abroad. 

Gov. Harold E. Hughes of Iowa read a tele- 
gram from President Johnson that said he 
hoped Government purchases for school 
lunches and welfare, announced over the 
weekend, would help. 

Feeders here, however, expressed doubt 
that the administration’s steps would do 
much to ease the pressure. 


Mr. MILLER. In conclusion, there are 
some Senators who do not come from 
livestock or ranching areas. They come 
from manufacturing areas, but let them 
be under no illusion that the unemploy- 
ment situation in their areas will get 
anything but worse, and that the profits 
of their industries supplying agriculture 
are going to do anything except decline 
unless we have a healthy agricultural 
economy. It is a basic industry, and the 
people engaged in it buy the goods and 
products manufactured in the metropol- 
itan areas. 

So I think it would behoove those who 
are interested in the overall welfare of 
our economy and who profess to be con- 
cerned about the unemployment situa- 
tion in various areas of our country, to 
join in supporting this amendment, be- 
cause if we do not have any action soon 
on this problem the beneficial effects 
allegedly to come from the recently en- 
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acted tax cut will be diminished if not 
eliminated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. HicKENLOOPER]. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the situation has been quite well 
reviewed statistically and otherwise in 
the last few days. My colleague from 
Iowa (Mr. MILLER] has just reviewed the 
plight of the livestock people. Other 
historical facts have been cited. I 
merely wish, in 2 or 3 minutes, to add my 
voice to the testimony of those who know 
that disaster is not only creeping upon 
the livestock industry of the country, 
but is already upon it. 

There is not a cattle raiser in the 
country, who raises cattle commercially 
for sale, rather than merely to have a 
critter or two on the farm, who today 
is not losing money. The longer this 
condition continues, the more he will 
continue to lose. 

Cattle raising is a vast industry, affect- 
ing the livelihood of millions of citizens. 
In the face of the lowest agricultural 
prices in more than 18 years, and a con- 
tinually sinking market, with the worst 
farm price situation that has existed in 
almost two decades, we now see an un- 
understandable agreement with Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and Ireland for not 
only a high level of imports, but increas- 
ing imports in the next 2 or 3 years. 

It is interesting to observe what the 
optical goods manufacturers of the East 
do when they begin to hurt a little be- 
cause of imports. What do they do? 

The Members of the Senate who rep- 
resent those States rush to the floor of 
this body, and the Members of the House 
who represent those areas rush to the 
floor of the other body, and scream for 
relief—relief from the competition which 
is putting some of those businesses out 
of business, so they claim. 

When those in the ceramics industry 
feel the pinch of increased imports of 
ceramic materials, they, too, scream for 
relief. 

On the other hand, it is strange, in- 
deed, that when millions of people in the 
agricultural areas see this daily destruc- 
tion of their means of livelihood, they 
are saying, so some tell us, No, we want 
the lowest possible price to the con- 
sumers.” In that case, it would seem 
that they would favor having the price 
of beef driven down to 5 cents a pound. 
But, of course, in that event the agricul- 
tural economy and, in fact, the economy 
of the entire Nation would be destroyed 
or most adversely affected. 

In view of the circumstances, this 
strange proposal, this interesting pro- 
posal, that the Secretary of Agriculture 
buy meat, in order to reduce this pres- 
sure, is completely lacking in logic. 
First the Government acts to increase 
the imports, and then we are asked to act 
to remove the pressure which results 
from the imports. In my opinion, such 
procedure would not make sense. In- 
stead, we should decrease the imports. 

The proposal in which I have joined 
does not call for cutting off all imports. 
Instead, it proposes that the 1962 level 
be used as a base, and in future years 
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allow imports only on that basis, plus a 
percentage increase in line with the in- 
crease in population and in utility. 

This proposal would not completely 
cut off the imports. Instead, it is an 
attempt to deal with this devastating 
blow—which probably would be fatal if 
it continued—to the domestic livestock 
industry. 

Hearings have been mentioned. They 
have been mentioned before. There 
have been no hearings on this situation. 
The administration made this deal with- 
out having hearings held. The only 
ones, so far as I know, which could be 
called hearings were some meetings the 
administration held with the livestock 
people themselves, and their various or- 
ganizations, immediately to the entering 
into of these agreements. In those 
hearings, the entire livestock industry 
opposed the percentage agreements 
which were entered into. Those are the 
only hearings I know of. 

If hearings were held in this case, as 
someone has pointed out, months would 
pass before the hearings could be com- 
pleted and action—if action is needed— 
could be taken. 

Furthermore, the Senate is about to 
proceed to the consideration of the civil 
rights bill, and our consideration of that 
bill will take several months. During 
that time, no hearings on this subject 
could be held; and in that period, with 
sagging prices, the farmer could very 
easily and very rapidly be forced to the 
wall. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. RIBI- 
corr in the chair). The time yielded to 
the Senator from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. AIKEN obtained the floor. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Vermont yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. [I yield. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR DEFENSE 
PROCUREMENT AND RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT, FISCAL YEAR 
1965—-CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at this time I 
may submit a conference report, with 
the understanding that the time required 
for its consideration will not be charged 
to the time available to either side under 
the unanimous-consent agreement which 
now is in effect in connection with the 
wheat-cotton bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H.R. 9637) to authorize 
appropriations during fiscal year 1965 
for procurement of aircraft, missiles, and 
naval vessels, and research, development, 
test, and evaluation, for the Armed 
Forces, and for other purposes. I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
report will be read for the information 
of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 
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(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of Mar. 9, 1964, p. 4685, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, this is 
the conference report on the authoriza- 
tion bill for defense procurement and 
research and development for the fiscal 
year 1965, for the defense agencies. 

As presented to the Congress, this bill 
totaled $17,185,300,000. As passed by the 
House, it totaled $16.914,800,000. As 
passed by the Senate, the total authori- 
zation in the bill was 817,0 10,140,000. 

The conference agreement is on a bill 
totaling $16,976,620,000. This amount is 
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$61,820,000 more than the bill as it passed 
the House; $63,520,000 less than the bill 
that passed the Senate; and $208,680,000 
less than the amount requested by the 
Department of Defense. When one con- 
siders that the total includes $52 million 
that may be applied only for a new 
manned strategic aircraft, the final ver- 
sion of the bill is $260,680,000 less than 
the program approval sought by the De- 
partment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a tabular comparison of the 
amounts approved by the House, the Sen- 
ate, and the conference be printed in 
the Recor» at this point. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


{In thousands of dollars] 


Total, research, development, test and evaluation. 
/ —— aospeon e 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia will state it. 

Mr RUSSELL. Is it customary to 
have a quorum call before a matter of 
this kind is acted on by the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
no such requirement. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Then, Mr. President, 
I move the adoption of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator 
from Vermont. 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1964—THE 
COTTON AND WHEAT PROGRAM 
The Senate resumed the consideration 

of the bill (H.R. 6196) to encourage in- 
creased consumption of cotton (and 
wheat) to maintain the income of cotton 
producers to provide a special research 
program designed to lower costs of 
production, and for other purposes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, how much 
time remains available to those on this 
side of the pending question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Vermont has 10 minutes re- 
maining under his control. 

Mr. AIKEN. How much time remains 
under the control of the other side? 


fiscal year House 


Requested 
Conference 
1965 


443, 600 443, 600 443, 600 
1, 854, 900 1, 854, 900 1, 854, 900 
3, 663. 000 3, 663, 000 3, 663, 000 
282, 600 282, 600 a 282, 600 
660, 100 660, 100 660, 100 660, 100 
13, 100 13, 100 13, 100 13, 100 
1, 730, 000 1, 730, 000 1, 730, 000 1, 730, 000 
1, 966, 000 1,966, 000 1,966, 000 1, 966, 
10, 613, 300 10, 613, 300 10, 613, 300 10, 613, 300 
p ——————————————— 
1,397, 000 1,335, 000 1,355, 090 1, 345, 045 
1, 451, 000 1, 329, 500 1, 407, 470 1,378, 060 
3, 205, 000 3, 140, 000 3, 160, 850 3, 140, 000 
519, 000 497,000 503, 430 500, 215 
6, 572, 000 6, 301, 500 6, 426, 840 6, 363, 320 
17, 185, 300 16, 914, 800 | 17, 040, 140 16, 976, 620 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
Govern] has 37 minutes remaining under 
his control. 

Mr. AIKEN. Then, Mr. President, I 
should like to postpone the use of the re- 
mainder of the time under my control, 
so as to give Senators on the other side 
an opportunity to speak while there is 
a good attendance of Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield at this time? 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that at this time 
I may suggest the absence of a quorum, 
with the understanding that the time 
required for the quorum call not be 
2 to the time available to either 
side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll, 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the Senator from Mis- 
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sissippi [Mr. STENNIS], and thereafter 3 
minutes to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. THurmonp]. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Mississippi is vitally in- 
terested in the pending amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Nebraska re- 
garding the regulation of imported beef 
products. As early as last December, in 
an attempt to deal with the problem as 
it affects the Nation, including the State 
of Mississippi, the Senator from Missis- 
sippi wrote a letter to the President of 
the United States calling his attention 
to the problem and making the sugges- 
tion that the President might consider 
his authority under section 204 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1955, which provides 
that, under certain conditions, the Presi- 
dent is authorized to take certain reme- 
dial actions. 

Also last December 17 the Senator 
from Mississippi made a statement on 
the floor of the Senate with reference 
to the same problem. 

The amendment under debate deals 
with the subject in a way that perhaps 
would be beneficial if it had a chance, 
through the proposed route, to become 
law. But I am clearly convinced that 
the only effective way for the Senate to 
legislate on the subject—and it is a sub- 
ject that is already the concern of the 
Congress and the President of the Unit- 
ed States—is for the matter to be taken 
up in the regular course of proposed leg- 
islation. A bill on the subject should be 
permitted to follow the regular channels 
of legislation. The Senator from Mis- 
sissippi believes that if it follows those 
channels the bill will become law. 

The amendment deals with the matter 
of tariff duties and related questions, 
which have historically originated in the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House under their constitutional pre- 
rogatives. Those are prerogatives of 
which I think they should be, and are, 
jealous. 

I have received a communication from 
the Mississippi Cattlemen's Association. 
That association is very vitally con- 
cerned with this subject. They have 
taken the broad and practical view. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp my letter to 
the President of the United States and 
also the telegram from Mr. Luther W. 
Wade, president of the Mississippi Cat- 
tlemen’s Association. 

In conclusion, I should like to say that 
I am confident that we will have legisla- 
tion along the line proposed in S. 2525. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and telegram were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

DECEMBER 12, 1963. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: During the past 6 
years, imports into the United States of 
various cattle products, particularly beef 
and veal, have experienced a considerable 
increase. In 1957, for example, these imports 
amounted to 3.9 percent of domestic produc- 
tion; in 1962, this figure increased to 11 per- 
cent, and imports of these items during the 
first 8 months of 1963 were approximately 22 
percent above the level of the first 8 months 
of last year. Within this overall category, 
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imports of manufacturing meats are now 
equal to approximately 40 percent of do- 
mestic production. 

This significant increase has been at least 
a contributing factor in the continually de- 
clining price of these products on the domes- 
tic market. The resulting detrimental affect 
on our cattle industry throughout the Na- 
tion is reaching serious proportions. 

The Trade Information Committee and 
the U.S. Tariff Commission have recently 
concluded hearings on the question of 
reducing the existing duties on these prod- 
ucts during the forthcoming international 
trade negotiations to be held in Geneva. 
In view of the testimony and evidence 
presented during these hearings, it is 
inconceivable that tariffs now levied on 
the importation of these beef and veal prod- 
ucts should be further reduced or completely 
eliminated. I respectfully urge that you in- 
struct our representatives to these negotia- 
tions to act accordingly. 

Simply maintaining the current rate of 
import duties on these items will not, how- 
ever, grant the relief to our domestic indus- 
try which is urgently needed. These duties 
have been in effect since 1947 and it is un- 
disputed that the level of imports has con- 
tinued to increase. Because of this, legisla- 
tion is now pending in Congress to establish 
an import quota on these items, and the 
Senate Committee on Finance directed the 
Tariff Commission of November 20, 1963, to 
make an investigation of the various factors 
affecting the competition between domestic 
and imported beef and beef products. Un- 
der the terms of the resolution directing 
this investigation, the Tariff Commission 
is to report its findings to the committee not 
later than June 30, 1964. 

Because the immediately available facts 
present a prima facie case as to both the 
existence of the problem and the imminent 
need for relief, however, I hereby respect- 
fully request that you take immediate 
action pursuant to authority now vested in 
you as President. Appropriate authority was 
granted to the President by section 204 of 
the Agricultural Act of 1956 which provides: 

“The President is authorized to negotiate 

ents with foreign governments in an 
effort to limit the export to the United States 
of agricultural commodities or products.” 

It is my considered opinion that the exer- 
cise of this discretionary authority at this 
time would be the most effective and appro- 
priate action, consistent with the intent and 
purpose of the Trade Expansion Act of 1962. 
Pending a determination by the Tariff Com- 
mission, we could possibly reach a type of 
moratorium agreement with the major cattle 
producing nations limiting any additional 
increase in the level of imports. At a later 
date it would be desired that voluntary 
agreements could be entered with there na- 
tions establishing a reasonable but limited 
access to our market. 

The consummation of such voluntary 
agreements is clearly preferred to the imposi- 
tion by law of an import quota or other re- 
strictive measures. Should negotiations 
initiated for this purpose fail to produce 
satisfactory results, however, appropriate ac- 
tion must then be taken to protect our do- 
mestic industry. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN STENNIS, 
U.S. Senator. 
BILoxI, Miss. 
Senator JOHN STENNIS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Urge your support of beef import bill, S. 
2525. Strongly disapprove attempt joining 
above bill with cotton bill. 

LUTHER W. WADE, 
President, Mississippi Cattlemen As- 
sociation. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield 3 minutes 
to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I would like to express my 
vigorous opposition to this attempt to in- 
ject a meat provision into a cotton and 
wheat debate which is clready sufficient- 
ly confused in its own right. 

Even aside from the legislaitve pro- 
priety of the matter, however, it seems 
to me that the amendment is ill con- 
ceived, Its passage would be of little or 
no value to the cattleman. Butit would 
impose a burden on the consumer, it 
would damage the meat processing in- 
dustry, it would disrupt the Nation’s for- 
eign trade policy and it would thereby 
harm the producers of every other type 
of agricultural commodity who have 
hopes for an expanding export trade. 

Cattle growers base their case for the 
amendment on the claim that imports 
have severely depressed prices across the 
board on the domestic beef market. 

The facts simply do not sustain this 
contention. 

Even from the most cursory examina- 
tion, it is clear that meat imports have 
in no way damaged the economic wel- 
fare of the American cattle producer. 

Meat imports into the United States 
are limited to a relatively small segment 
of the market. They consist almost en- 
tirely of “manufacturing beef”—that is, 
low grade, lean cuts which are used in 
the produtcion of processed meat prod- 
ucts such as hamburgers, hot dogs, and 
sausages. 

The only reason that meat imports 
have become a significant factor on the 
American scene—and this is a develop- 
ment of the last 6 years—is that domes- 
tic cattlemen have, of late, concentrated 
almost exclusively on the production of 
high priced, quality cuts of table meat. 

Table beef and manufacturing beef 
are two entirely different commodities. 
They have different markets and differ- 
ent price structures. 

In the midfifties, drastically reduced 
feed grain prices led cattlemen to great- 
ly increase their output of table meats. 
This decision on the part of American 
cattlemen manifested itself in three 
ways: 

First, in the 10 years from 1954 to 
1964, the sheer number of beef cattle has 
increased by 31 percent—a much faster 
rate of population growth, I might add, 
for cattle than for people. 

Secondly, the average weight of 
slaughter animals in the same period has 
gone up by nearly a hundred pounds per 


And finally, the proportion of cattle 
placed in feeder lots for the purpose of 
producing fattened animals which may 
be used for the production of high price 
cuts has risen by 65 percent. 

The result of these changes in market- 
ing practices has been twofold: A supply 
of table beef which has expanded much 
more rapidly than the market at which 
it was aimed, and a reduction in the 
quantity of domestically produced man- 
ufacturing beef. 

Quite naturally, the excess of high 
priced cuts eventually produced a break 
in prices in this segment of the market, 
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creating the problems about which we 
are now hearing. 

It should be noted, however that the 
cattle grower decided to drastically cur- 
tail his production of manufacturing 
beef at the very time when the effective 
demand for processed meat products was 
expanding tremendously. 

Since 1954, for example, the volume of 
hamburger produced under Federal in- 
spection increased by 75 percent. Dur- 
ing the same period, the amount of do- 
mestically produced beef available for 
making hamburgers fell by over 31 per- 
cent. 

In other words, the American cattle 
industry abandoned a growing bread- 
and-butter market in an attempt to 
make the higher profits that can be 
earned in a luxury market. We now 
know that their calculations were mis- 
taken. 

But in the meantime, imports moved 
in to supply the market that American 
producers were no longer willing to serve. 

This set of facts just does not support 
the cattle growers’ contention that for- 
eign competition has reached dangerous 
proportions. The American producer 
and the foreigner exporting to America 
are marketing different products which 
are not even in competition. 

While the American producer is ad- 
mittedly suffering under a serious break 
in prices in the segment of the market 
he supplies, the other part of the market 
into which imports go remains strong. 

As a matter of fact, in spite of the 
very large increase in the quantity of 
low grade meat imported into this coun- 
try, the price of manufacturing beef 
has actually risen by 32 percent over 
the last decade. 

It is not at all clear to me, therefore, 
why the cattlemen feel that this amend- 
ment would help to alleviate their diffi- 
culties. Indeed, on a moment’s reflec- 
tion, it is evident that in the long run, 
the amendment would harm our cattle 
industry; for as long as American cattle- 
men refuse to produce sufficient quanti- 
ties of manufacturing beef, the imports 
provide vitally necessary supplement 
to the domestic beef supply. 

Perhaps a few words of explanation 
are in order. 

Processed meat products are com- 
posed of a blend of low-grade cuts, which 
have mostly been imported in recent 
years, and the fat, scraps, and unmarket- 
able cuts from table beef. As much as 
30 percent of the fattened, quality car- 
cass ultimately finds its way into ham- 
burgers and like commodities. 

Without adequate supplies of lean 
manufacturing beef—the very imported 
products we are being asked to severely 
limit—this “residual” fed beef would 
have to he converted into tallow at a 
very much lower value than it com- 
mands for conversion into processed 
products. 

Accordingly, an adequate supply of 
lean beef is necessary to the profitable 
disposition of this byproduct of the 
butcher’s block. 

In spite of all these facts, which are 
well known and more than amply doc- 
umented, the cattle growers apparently 
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believe that a strict limitation on im- 
ports will solve their plight. For the 
sake of a gain that can only be described 
as illusory, they have asked Congress 
not only to disrupt the free flow of 
market forces but to deprive the Amer- 
ican housewife of her freedom of choice 
concerning the foods she purchases. 

And let us be clear, that this will in 
fact be the outcome if this amendment 
should be adopted. A drastic cutback 
in the importation of low priced meats 
can only result in an equally drastic 
reduction in the volume of processed 
meat products available to low and mid- 
dle income families at prices they can 
afford. 

This amendment does not even repre- 
sent an attempt to recapture a lost 
market. 

Rather, we are being asked to say to 
the American people that they are con- 
suming too many hotdogs and ham- 
burgers and that in the interest of a 
relatively small group of cattle ranchers 
they are going to have to eat more steak. 

I, frankly, cannot conceive of any 
such congressional edict having the in- 
tended effect. 

Faced by a shortage of low priced meat 
and a limited budget, millions of Amer- 
ican families will obviously find substi- 
tutes for meat in items like poultry, fish, 
cheese, and spaghetti. 

But regardless of the ultimate futility 
of this amendment, I am not prepared to 
even try to tell the New Jersey house- 
wife that I disapprove of the composition 
of her menu. 

Nor, Mr. President, am I prepared to 
eliminate thousands of jobs along both 
our coasts on the piers, and on the tug- 
boats, in the ships that carry this meat 
to our shores and in the plants that proc- 
ess it. 

Under this amendment, fully 60,000 
tons of meat a year would be cut from 
the volume currently moving through 
New York Harbor alone. Such a reduc- 
tion would for example have the immedi- 
ate effect of rendering useless a new, 
modern cold storage warehouse now 
about to be constructed. In the long run, 
the growth of the whole area serviced 
by the harbor would be slowed. 

Both the consumer and the wage earn- 
er would be seriously affected by this pro- 
posal with, as I think has been demon- 
strated, no commensurate gain to be won 
for the economy or the Nation. 

Mr. President, I urge the defeat of the 
amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest that the time necessary for the 
quorum call not be charged to either 
side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further proceed- 
ings under the quorum call be suspended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield 4 minutes to 
the distinguished Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Curtis]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska is recognized for 
4 minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I am 
sure that I speak for the vast majority 
of the people of rural America in ex- 
pressing gratitude to the senior Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska] for the 
fight he has put up for this very good 
cause. I hope it will have approval. It 
should. It is a very reasonable amend- 
ment. It belongs here. 

It is true that there are great and far- 
reaching cattle ranches in our State and 
it means much to them, but this amend- 
ment means a great deal to all rural 
America> 

The smallest of farms usually have 
around them a few cattle, a few hogs, or 
a few sheep; and the price received for 
them sets the standard of living for 
those farmers. It is the agricultural in- 
come that supports our cities and towns. 

I am sure the great army of people 
who do the work in the packinghouses, 
the meat slaughtering plants, ownership 
and management, as well as all the re- 
lated business activities that service the 
livestock industry, its transportation, 
slaughtering, wholesaling, and retailing, 
are vitally interested in this measure. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I have only 4 minutes. 
If I may continue, I shall yield in a mo- 
ment. 

Also, we must remind ourselves that 
the grain farmer has everything at stake 
in the Hruska amendment. Where are 
the feed grains sold? They are sold to 
the livestock industry. The livestock 
raisers produce much of it. 

I said at the beginning of this debate 
that I would rather have a solution than 
a political issue, but I say there must be 
one or the other. I would still prefer a 
solution. The import situation could 
trigger off a farm depression. A farm 
depression could well trigger disaster 
throughout the country. 

The Hruska amendment is reasonable. 
Imports of meat and meat products 
have increased more than 400 percent 
since 1957. 

The people of rural America—the 
farmers, the ranchers, the feeders, the 
meatpacking industry, and all the towns 
that are served by agriculture—have 
been dealt a stiff, unjust, and serious blow 
by the Executive. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, may I 
have 30 seconds? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield the Senator 
from Nebraska 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska is yielded 1 min- 
ute. 

Mr. CURTIS. 
from Montana. 

To say that the measure should be en- 
acted without committee action is to say 
that the Senate should follow a proce- 
dure of no amendments to legislation 
proposed on the floor. That is ridicu- 
lous. Our very rules call for amend- 
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ments from the floor. This is the right 
place. This is the time. 

When the roll is called, there will be 
some anxious people waiting on both 
sides—on one side the importers, the 
State Department, and the apostles of 
centralized power in the Executive, con- 
trary to the Constitution; and on the 
other side the farmers, the ranchers, the 
feeders, the merchants, the professional 
men in the towns and cities supported by 
agriculture. 

The amendment is before the Senate. 
It is a reasonable solution. It is not 
harsh. The action of the Executive was 
taken without reference to a committee. 
The Senate should act now. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I have 
joined in cosponsoring amendment No. 
434 which would establish a reasonable 
and fair system of quotas on beef im- 
ports. 

In visiting with farmers and ranchers 
in my State during the past year or more 
there was concern more often expressed 
for the beef import problem than either 
cotton or wheat which is the substance 
of the major bill before us. 

Most of the operations in my State 
produce feeder cattle which are in turn 
sold to the larger feedlots in the Mid- 
west or in California. Figures compiled 
by the Department of Agriculture show 
that imports were over 22 percent higher 
in 1963 than in 1962. These increases 
have resulted in a reduction of almost 
one-third in the price received for this 
type of cattle. 

Secretary Freeman, in a meeting 
about 2 months ago with Members of 
Congress, admitted that farm income for 
1963 dropped by $170 million as a result 
of the increase in beef and veal imports. 
The adm‘nistration’s attempt to correct 
that situation served little real purpose 
except as a further admission of the ex- 
istence of a serious problem. 

The slight rollback from peak years 
is made even less meaningful by the 3.7- 
percent increase allowed for in the 
agreement with Australia and New Zea- 
land. Cattiemen and public officials in 
these countries recognize this as evi- 
dence by the following excerpt from the 
Sydney Daily Telegram: 

Most of the relatively small cut—$15,680,- 
000 out of last year’s $179,200,000 exports to 
the United States—should be recouped 
through the 3.7-percent increase allowed for 
in 1965 and 1966. 


Ever since the full impact of this 
problem became apparent I have hoped 
that a genuinely acceptable and effective 
solution could be found other than legis- 
lation. For that reason I supported the 
efforts of the administration to reach an 
agreement. When the agreements were 
analyzed, however, and shortcomings 
made apparent as they have been on the 
floor of the Senate during the past couple 
of days, it was evident that some addi- 
tional action was imperative. 

I joined with Senator MANSFIELD sev- 
eral weeks ago in sponsoring a bill sim- 
ilar to the amendment now before us. 

The sense of urgency, however, im- 
pelled me to lend my support to Senator 
Hruska and others in the hope that ac- 
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tion could be taken now in order to avert 
irreparable injury to cattlemen by the 
delay which surely will result if an im- 
port bill is sent to committee and even- 
tually put on the calendar for consider- 
ation after the completion of other 
pressing Senate business. This legisla- 
tion does not penalize the exporting 
countries, but does, in fact, establish 
quotas for them at a very fair level and 
provides for an annual incremental in- 
crease proportioned to the increase in 
U.S. consumption. 

The news article referred to earlier 
indicated that any “loss” of sales to 
U.S. markets would be absorbed by in- 
creases in sales to other countries. The 
article states: 

In any case, experts are confident Australia 
can sell loss“ meat elsewhere—probably at 
a higher price. 


I hope, therefore, that Senators will 
support this measure and thereby give 
evidence that there is still a willingness 
in this Nation to provide assistance to a 
domestic industry which is threatened. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. There has been no 
dearth of debate on the Hruska beef 
amendment. I feel that, while I disagree 
with the amendment and shall oppose 
it as vigorously as I can, the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Nebraska 
has performed a service in publicizing 
the fight faced by the cattlemen and the 
situation which confronts them at the 
present time. 

I point out that of all the segments of 
our agricultural economy, the most in- 
dependent, the most rugged, and the 
most individualistic has been the cattle- 
men. They have stayed away from the 
Government as much as they possibly 
could. They have conducted themselves 
with great integrity and discretion. 
They have, in effect, over the years, 
pulled themselves up by their own boot- 
straps. 

The cattle industry, however, is facing 
a serious situation today; and I believe 
I can speak as authoritatively on this 
subject as any other Senator, because 
I come from a State whose primary in- 
dustry is agriculture, and in which the 
cattle industry plays a most significant 
part. 

Therefore, I would say that politically 
my position may not do me much in the 
way of good, but I dare say in the long 
run it may well react to my benefit. 

With me, this is not a political issue. 
What I am seeking for the cattle indus- 
try is a solution of the difficulties which 
confront it. My distinguished colleague 
the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MeEtTcaLF] and I have been working at 
this task assiduously for more than a 
year. We have been aware of the prob- 
lem from personal observation, from 
talks with cattlemen, visiting cattle 
ranches and processing plants, and 
meeting with the representatives of the 
Montana Cattlemen’s Association and 
the National Cattlemen’s Association. 
Our views have been expressed jointly 
to the Tariff Commission, although 
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neither of us believes that a tariff or 
a rise in tariffs is the answer to the 
problems which confront this most im- 
portant industry. 

We both believe that the answer lies 
in quotas based on an average extending 
over the past 5 years. We both believe, 
so far as the American market is con- 
cerned, that it should be primarily for 
the American cattle and cattle process- 
ing industry to operate in. 

Because of my personal interest in 
this matter, on February 10th I intro- 
duced a bill, S. 2525, which has some- 
thing on the order of 20 to 25 sponsors. 
The bill, introduced initially by my dis- 
tinguished colleague [Mr. METCALF], 
sought to put the matter into a legisla- 
tive form so that it would, under proper 
procedures, be considered by the appro- 
priate Senate committee; and in the 
hearings to be conducted all segments of 
the cattle industry, the producer, the 
processor and all the others, would be 
given the opportunity to air their views. 

After this would come a consensus 
which would seek to bring about a solu- 
tion to the difficulties in which the cattle- 
men find themselves at the present time. 

I personally visited with the distin- 
guished Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], and he told me, and has told me 
since, that his committee is prepared to 
hold hearings on the bill introduced by 
the Senators from Montana and others. 

I believe this is the proper way to op- 
erate in this field. I believe it would be 
a mistake to confuse beef imports with 
questions covering wheat and cotton, and 
the Lord knows what else, before we get 
through. So I would hope that, with 
these remarks as a foundation, Senators 
who may be just as much affected by this 
problem as I am would consider all of 
its implications, and recognize that a 
promise has been made that hearings will 
be held. That promise has been made by 
one of the most distinguished Members 
of this body, the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Byrp]. To me, his word is gospel. 

I invite the attention of Senators to 
some communications which I have re- 
ceived. This is one dated February 29, 
from Mr. E. W. McMillan, executive 
vice president of the American National 
Cattlemen’s Association. 

Dran Mr. MansFretp: The cattlemen are 
certainly most appreciative of your efforts to 
bring about a reasonable and permanent 
solution to the economic impact excessive 
imports are having on the price structure of 
our product. Your bill, S. 2525, along with 
some of our suggested amendments, will cer- 
tainly correct this obvious inequity. 

We were most pleased during our trip to 
Washington last week to have an opportu- 
nity to visit with you about this proposal. 
I am confident that speedy attention to this 
proposal will be in the best interest of our 
total economy. 

Once again, we do appreciate your co- 
operation and assistance and urge that you 
continue to use your influence in bringing 
about any early enactment of your legisla- 
tive proposal, S. 2525. 

Cordially, 
O. W. MCMILLAN. 


Copies were sent to the president of 
the Montana Cattlemen's Association 
and to the secretary of the Montana 
Cattlemen's Association. 
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I mentioned the fact that we should 
not confuse this situation with wheat 
and cotton, which are the primary 
products before us, and are the basis for 
the proposed legislation reported by the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

I hold in my hand a telegram from 
Harold Tremain, the State director of 
the Nebraska Wheat Growers. I do not 
know Mr. Tremain but this telegram 
came in a day or so ago. 


This afternoon we understood the Senate 
will vote on the wheat and cotton bill which 
included at this moment the beef amend- 
ment submitted by Senator Hruska. We feel 
that the beef problem should be considered 
separate and not a part of the wheat and 
cotton bill and that we would recommend 
support of the Mansfield bill on beef. 

HAROLD TREMAIN, 

State Director, Nebraska Wheat Growers. 


Today, I received a letter from a couple 
of constituents of mine in Billings, Mont., 
which I should like to read. 

Dran SENATOR MANSFIELD: We note with 
great relief, the action being instituted to 
control the beef import situation. The last 
2 years have been disastrous to the feeding 
operations in this State. Many have gone 
under, as you must know. We speak from 
very sad experience, and the galling part 
is to be reading of the thousands of pounds 
of beef being imported every week, then 
turn to the classified section to look for a 
job, The commercial feeding operation with 
which we were associated had to close down 
due to the fantasticly low fat cattle prices. 

It would seem, however, that the beef im- 
port problem is of great enough importance 
to entitle it to consideration on its own 
merits. We fail to see why it is necessary 
to attach ourselves to the wheat and cotton 
problem. All we ask is a chance to do busi- 
ness under ordinary circumstances of good 
healthy competition—from our neighbors, 
fellow stockmen, and fellow taxpayers. The 
urban population of the United States must 
be made to realize that the men who raise 
their beef are a major industry in their own 
right. 

The cattlemen and sheepmen are a group 
unto themselves and as such are entitled 
to legislation of their own. 

May I say here that we are not complain- 
ing about the work that is being done by 
those in Washington who are interested in 
our problem. Only that more emphasis 
should be placed on the fact that the live- 
stock industry in the United States faces 
very black days unless we can be recognized 
as an independent industry. 

Rather than leave it up to the foreign 
countries as to how much they are willing 
to cut down on their exports to this coun- 
try, can’t the United States determine how 
much is imported, after the American beef 
raiser is given his due consideration. 

Thank you very much for all of your sup- 
port to the stockgrowers. We realize that 
our knowledge of all of the ramifications 
of foreign policy, and so forth, is very slight. 
Our interest is in our own problem. The 
livestock business is our life. We can’t let 
it die without a fight. 

Respectfully, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Montana has 
expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed for an additional 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana is recognized for 
2 additional minutes. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. I urge my col- 
leagues in the Senate, as earnestly as 
I can, to give consideration to the bill 
already introduced, which has in excess 
of 20 cosponsors, and that they take 
the word of the distinguished chairman 
of the Finance Committee, the senior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], that 
hearings will be held, that this matter 
will be attended to in the proper pro- 
cedural way, that it will be considered in- 
dependently, and that it should not be 
tied to wheat and cotton or other kind of 
agricultural legislation. 

That is all I have to say at this time. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. T yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I remind the Sen- 
ator that I served for 10 years on the 
House Ways and Means Committee. 
The House Ways and Means Committee 
is very jealous of its constitutional right 
to initiate tax and tariff legislation. 

In the 31 years that I have served in 
Congress, I have never known it to ac- 
cept a tariff bill that had originated 
on the Senate side. 

I favor relief for our cattlemen, but the 
pending amendment is not the correct 
approach. 

If we add the amendment to the bill, 
it will go to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, and that is the last we shall 
ever see of it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is true. 
However, I must say that we should ex- 
press our debt to the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hruska] for giving this 
issue the publicity which it has been 
given, because this is a vital matter to 
an important segment of our economy. 

Insofar as hearings are concerned, 
they have been promised in the Commit- 
tee on Finance and will be held. This 
matter will ke considered independently, 
and everyone concerned will have an op- 
portunity to express his opinion in a 
proper way. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Of course I sub- 
scribe to what the Senator from Mon- 
tana has said. I also agree that the 
amendment is extremely important. If 
I thought it were the proper thing to do, 
I would add lumber to the amendment 
of the Senator from Nebraska, because 
it involves tree farmers, and it involves 
the same problem, which is important to 
certain segments of our economy. How- 
ever, it has no proper place on the bill, 
and it would jeopardize what we are 
trying to do for cotton and wheat. 
Therefore, I will go along with the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 
Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 
Mr. ERVIN. I am glad the distin- 


guished Senator from Montana has spo- 
ken on this point. For some years Con- 
gress has delegated to the President au- 
thority to regulate trade, and the Pres- 
ident has delegated that authority, large- 
ly to the State Department. 

For 10 years I have been imploring the 
State Department to do something by 
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way of giving protection to some of my 
constituents in various industries. All 
of my prayers have fallen on deaf ears. 
For this reason, I believe that Congress 
will have to step in and do something 
to protect American industry from im- 
ports from abroad. It cannot depend on 
the State Department to do so. I agree 
with the objective of the pending amend- 
ment. But I agree also with the majority 
leader that it would be better not to 
complicate the situation by annexing the 
pending amendment to the bill because 
of the divergence of jurisdiction of House 
committees, and the danger that the ad- 
dition of the amendment to the bill would 
jeopardize the enactment of the present 
provisions of the bill. For this reason 
alone, I shall vote against the amend- 
ment, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to take a 
moment to say that in my part of the 
country, as is true in the part of the 
country in which the majority leader 
comes from, there is a rather substantial 
cattle industry. It is not as large as it 
is in Montana, but we have substantial 
feeder lot and processing industries. I 
am pleased to say that the farmers who 
have come to see me, some of them not 
trom the State of Minnesota but from 
other States, such as Iowa, have stated 
that they want this subject to be con- 
sidered by the appropriate committees 
of Congress. 

They have just cause to be concerned, 
and I am deeply concerned about the 
drop in cattle prices. I believe that 
more is probably in the offing unless 
something is done, but I can testify that, 
in the main, responsible leaders of live- 
stock feeders have stressed their desire 
that we handle the matter in the man- 
ner proposed by the majority leader. I 
hope that the Senate will abide by that 
advice and counsel. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, how 
much time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois has 6 minutes re- 
maining, and the opposition has 13 min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am perfectly will- 
ing to yield back 12 minutes of my 13 
minutes. Perhaps the Senator from 
Nebraska should conclude the debate. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield myself 2 min- 
utes. I ask unanimous consent that the 
time be extended so that the Senator 
from Nebraska may have 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I do not object, 
but I suggest that the extra time be 
taken out of the time that I have yielded 
back. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield myself 2 
minutes. 

Mr. President, 31 years ago yesterday 
the distinguished Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Rosertson] and I held up our hands 
in the House of Representatives and 
took the oath of office as Members of 
Congress. That was in 1933, on the 4th 
day of March. 
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The following year came the reciprocal 
trade agreements program, and we have 
been at it from time to time. 

Various tariff questions have arisen, 
including quotas and imports. 

For 30 years I have heard the same 
argument that has been made on the 
floor this afternoon. We are told that 
we should not add anything to the wheat 
bill, or we might throw in lumber; that 
there will be fair hearings by the Finance 
Committee; and that the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House, which 
peg exclusive jurisdiction, will not like 
t. 

I can catalog the hundred things that 
have been said on the floor against the 
amendment of the distinguished Senator 
from Nebraska. Always the legislative 
branch has permitted itself to be molli- 
fied, and sometimes to be seduced by 
telephone calls, with the result that 
ultimately there is no action. 

If Senators want some action and want 
to do something for the cattle producers, 
who are under wraps, and whose prices 
are the lowest they have been in the last 
7 years, they had better do it now, be- 
cause they will not have another op- 
portunity. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is not often that 
I disagree with my distinguished col- 
league, but I assure him that we have 
the word of the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr, Byrd] that Senators will have an 
opportunity to be heard. So far as I 
am concerned, I have received no tele- 
phone calls from anyone downtown. So 
far as I am concerned, the proposed leg- 
islation was introduced on February 10, 
on the initiative of the distinguished 
Senator from Montana [Mr. METCALF] 
and myself. So far as I am concerned, 
I am serious, and I want something done. 
I believe the way to do it is through the 
Finance Committee, depending on the 
word of the distinguished chairman of 
the committee. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I can only say that as 
minority leader I have been honored with 
some telephone calls from the other end 
of the avenue. But that is neither here 
nor there. 

I yield 10 minutes to the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, first of 
all I wish to acknowledge the many fine 
remarks that have been made about the 
good publicity which has been given in 
this Chamber, in the past couple of days, 
to the plight of the cattleman and the 
cattle farmer and farmers generally. 
That is very fine. I do not believe it will 
be much solace to the banks that will 
have to foreclose on chattel mortgages 
and on farm mortgages very soon, as 
bankruptcies continue to increase. 

The realized net farm income of Amer- 
ican farmers was about $12,600 million 
in 1962. There was a reduction of 3 per- 
cent in that income last year; and the 
reduction in net realized farm income 
for 1964 is estimated at 5 percent. That 
means a reduction, within a short 2-year 
period, of about $1 billion in realized net 
farm income. 
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One of the largest single causes con- 
tributing to that reduction is the decline 
in cattle prices, because cattle are the 
largest segment of agriculture. They 
are the largest segment and the largest 
factor. 

Cattle raising is the most widely dis- 
persed activity within the agricultural 
industry. Of 4 million farms in America, 
over 2 million have cattle or calves on 
the premises. Eight billion dollars is 
the cash receipts of farmers for cattle 
and calves. That is a huge amount of 
receipts. It is bigger, incidentally, than 
the combined receipts for the so-called 
six basic crops—corn, wheat, rice, to- 
bacco, cotton, and peanuts. The prob- 
lem is general, too, because with imports 
at the equivalent of 342 million head of 
cattle, the imported cattle, were they 
raised in this country, would consume 
about 20 billion pounds of feed grains, 
which translated into corn would mean 
350 million bushels, or about 8 or 9 per- 
cent of the entire corn crop. 

So it is not only the cattle raiser and 
the cattle feeder who are coricerned. 
The feed man, the feed supplement man, 
truck and rail transportation, the pack- 
ers, the insurance and banking industry, 
and the retail stores and implement 
stores are all badly affected. 

It is said we should not consider this 
problem now because it should be re- 
ferred to a committee, where hearings 
will be held, witnesses heard, and a re- 
port made. It is said that our sacred 
honor will be pledged that all this will 
take place. I suppose it will take place 
if the amendment is rejected. But if 
the amendment is to receive short shrift 
at the hands of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, the majority leader had bet- 
ter make up his mind that referring the 
bill to the Committee on Finance for 
hearings will be a futile and idle gesture, 
because whatever the fruits of those 
hearings may be, the bill will be just as 
summarily rejected by the Committee 
on Ways and Means as this amendment 
would be if it should be approved by the 
Senate. We might as well face the sit- 
uation now. 

The principle of reducing livestock 
imports has been well recognized. The 
necessity for doing so has been recog- 
nized. The amendment is a reasonable 
approach. It would call for about 540 
million pounds of products of beef, cattle, 
and mutton. That is approximately the 
amount that was imported in 1939. The 
amendment is a reasonable approach. 
No one is asking for a complete stoppage 
of imports. The amendment is our only 
alternative. The Executive has tried 
and has dismally failed. What has the 
administration offered as a solution 
other than two agreements, one with 
New Zealand and one with Australia? 

It is said that these agreements are a 
roliback, a halfway mark between 1962 
and 1963. But the agreements contain a 
growth factor that will increase imports 
beyond the 1963 level within 2 years. 
The result will be a decline in the farm 
economy and a disastrous decline in 
cattle prices. 

In the case of Ireland, there has not 
been a rollback. Under the Irish agree- 
ment, Ireland will be permitted to ship 
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to this country 3 million more pounds of 
beef and veal in 1964 than were shipped 
in 1963. Instead of 920 million pounds— 
the amount under the New Zealand- 
Australia formula—the Irish formula 
would allow much more to come in. 

What about the objection to including 
this provision in a bill for cotton and 
wheat? The answer is easy. After all, 
there is a close interrelation of all other 
sectors of the agricultural economy with 
the beef cattle industry. I do not look 
forward to much progress being made in 
legislation in this body during the next 
2 or 3 months. All of us are realists. 
We have heard estimates that the de- 
bate on the civil rights bill will take 
from 2 to 3 months. None of us knows 
how long it will take. But during all that 
time, there is to be no committee work. 
We are told that the situation will be 
“frozen.” The backlog of all the other 
necessary bills, including appropriations 
bills, will pile up. Not long after that 
will come the political conventions. Ido 
not anticipate that we shall be legislat- 
ing much in the second week of July, or 
much in August, when another political 
meeting will be held in Atlantic City. 

The result will be that no legislation 
will be considered on this subject, unless 
we take the bull by the horns now and 
adopt the amendment to force the issue. 
That is our only hope. It is our only 
alternative. That is the warning that 
we repeatedly gave to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Frequently during the past 
several months my colleagues and I, 
on the floor of the Senate, have 
drawn attention to the fact that we 
would agree to any reasonable effort to 
take care of this problem on an execu- 
tive basis. But that opportunity has 
now been foreclosed to us. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Nebraska has 
expired. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The only alternative, 
the only recourse that is left, is one that 
we propose in this amendment. I ear- 
nestly beseech the Senate to view the 
situation in that light and to act accord- 
ingly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded to the Senator from Ne- 
braska by the Senator from Montana 
has expired. 

Mr.MANSFIELD. Mr. President, how 
much time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana has 9 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield back all 
but 1 minute. 

This is not the only recourse that is 
left. The Senate has a choice between 
taking action on the floor of the Senate 
now and having a bill referred to the 
Committee on Finance, for hearings 
which have been promised by the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Byrp]. 

I would hope that now that the ques- 
tion has been discussed thoroughly and 
completely for the last couple of days, 
the Senate would make up its mind. I 
would hope, much as I love my distin- 
guished friend from Nebraska, that the 
vote would be adverse to what he advo- 
cates. However, that is for the Senate 
to decide. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has expired. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hruska] as modified. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
this question, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BEALL (when his name was 
called). On this vote, I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. GOLDWATER]. If the Senator from 
Arizona were present and voting, he 
would vote “yea.” If I were at liberty to 
vote, I would vote “nay.” I withhold my 


vote. 
Mr. SCOTT (when his name was 
called). On this vote, I have a pair 


with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton]. If the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Morton] were present and 
voting, he would vote “yea.” If I were 
at liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” 
I withhold my vote. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH (when his name 
was called). On this vote, I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT], If the Senator from 
Arkansas were present and voting, he 
would vote “nay”. If I were at liberty 
to vote, I would vote yea.“ I withhold 
my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp) and the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT] are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] is absent 
because of illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Dopp] would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Virginia would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Corton], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER], and the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Morton] are necessarily 
absent. 

The respective pairs of the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] and that 
of the Senator from Kentucky IMr. 
Morton] have been previously an- 
nounced. 

The result was announced—yeas 44, 
nays 46, as follows: 


No. 59 Leg.] 
YEAS—44 

Aiken Dirksen Long, Mo 
Allott Dominick Long, La 
Bennett Edmondson McGee 
Bible Fong Mechem 
Boggs Hickenlooper Miller 
Burdick Holland Monroney 
Cannon Hruska Morse 
Carlson Jackson Moss 
Church Jordan,Idaho Mundt 
Cooper Kuchel Nelson 
Curtis Pearson 


Prouty Simpson Tower 
Proxmire Smathers Williams, Del. 
Russell Symington Young, N. Dak. 
Saltonstall Talmadge 
NAYS—46 

Anderson Hayden Metcalf 
Bartlett Muskie 
Bayh Humphrey Neuberger 
Brewster Inouye Pastore 
Byrd, W. Va Javits Pell 

Johnston Ribicoff 
Clark Jordan, N.C. Robertson 
Douglas Keating Smith 
Eastland Kennedy Sparkman 
Ellender Magnuson Stennis 
Engle Mansfield Thurmond 
Ervin McCarthy Walters 
Gore McClellan Williams, N.J. 
Gruening McGovern Young, Ohio 
Hart McIntyre 
Hartke McNamara 

NOT VOTING—10 

Beall Pulbright Scott 
Byrd, Va. Goldwater Yarborough 
Cotton Morton 
Dodd Randolph 


So Mr. Hruska’s amendment, as modi- 
fied, was rejected. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to ‘ay that motion on the table. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on 
that motion I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr.DOUGLAS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the Chair state 
the question which is now before the 
Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Minnesota to lay 
on the table the motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the Hruska amend- 
ment, as modified, was rejected. On 
that motion the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. RuUssELL], and the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] is absent 
because of illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT] would vote yea.“ 

On this vote, the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dopp] is paired with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Connecticut would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Virginia would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] is paired with 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
West Virginia would vote yea,“ and the 
Senator from Georgia would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Cor- 
Ton], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER], and the Senator from Ken- 
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tucky [Mr. Morton] are necessarily 
absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] and the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Morton] 
would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 49, 
nays 42, as follows: 


No. 60 Leg.] 
YEAS—49 

Anderson Hayden Muskie 
Bartlett Hill Nelson 

h Humphrey Neuberger 
Beall Inouye Pastore 
Brewster Javits Pell 
Byrd, W. Va. Johnston Rlbicoff 
Case Jordan, N.C Robertson 
Clark Keating Smathers 
Do Kennedy Smith 
Eastland Long, La Sparkman 
Ellender Magnuson Stennis 
Engle Mansfield Thurmond 
Ervin McCarthy Walters 
Gore McGovern Williams, N.J 
Gruening McIntyre Young, Ohio 

rt McNamara 
Hartke Metcalf 
NAYS—42 
Aiken Fong Morse 
Allott Hickenlooper Moss 
Bennett Holland Mundt 
Bible Hruska n 
Boggs Jackson Prouty 
Burdick Jordan, Idaho Pro 
Cannon Kuchel Saltonstall 
Carlson Lausche 
Church Long, Mo. Simpson 
Cooper McClellan Symington 
Curtis Gee Tower 
Dirksen Mechem Williams, Del 
Dominick Miller Yarborough 
Edmondson Monroney Young, N. Dak. 
NOT VOTING—9 

Byrd, Va Fulbright Randolph 
Cotton Goldwater Russell 
Dodd Morton Talmadge 


So Mr. Humpurey’s motion to lay on 
the table the motion to reconsider was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee substitute is open to amend- 
ment. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, if we 
may have order in the Chamber 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, a point of 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Tennessee will state it. 

Mr. GORE. Members at the rear of 
the Chamber should be able to hear what 
their leaders say without having to leave 
their seats. I make the point of order 
that the Senate is not in order and 
there are too many persons present in 
the Chamber who have no right to be 
here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Those 
who do not have a right to be in the 
Chamber will please withdraw. 

Mr. GORE. A point of order, Mr. 
President. No one has withdrawn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair thinks that assistants should re- 
move themselves from that part of the 
Chamber which interferes with Senators. 
They may still remain in the Chamber, 
but they should remain in order. The 
point of order made by the Senator 
from Tennessee is proper. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to address one or two inquiries 
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to the distinguished majority leader: 
First, what he contemplates for the re- 
mainder of this day; second, whether he 
would like to query the Senate and as- 
certain from the Members of this body 
by a show of hands who or who may 
not press the amendments that have 
been introduced. Insofar as I know, 
there may be 27 or 28 amendments still 
pending at the desk. My understanding 
is that some of those will certainly not 
be called up; but if we could have a show 
of hands, it would indicate what the 
workload would be like tomorrow and 
whether or not the majority leader then 
would like to ascertain whether it is pos- 
sible to have a time limitation on some 
of the amendments. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it 
is my understanding that the distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Munpt] has an amendment, on which 
he is prepared to agree to a 30-minute 
limitation, 15 minutes to a side; that the 
distinguished Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Tower] has an amendment having to 
do with the golden eagle, I believe, which 
he is willing to have considered on a lim- 
ited time basis; that the Senator from 
Louis ana [Mr. ELLenpER|] has two 
amendments which he will offer; that 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. Mac- 
NusON] has one; that the distinguished 
Senator from Iowa Mr. MILLER] has 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield, I do not know 
whether the amendment of the Senator 
from Iowa will relate only to marketing 
procedures; but I shall offer a separate 
section to the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Iowa or ask him if he will add 
lumber to his amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I do not know how 
many other amendments there may be; 
but, in view of the fact that there seems 
to be a a paucity of hands and a vital 
interest at the moment in about seven 
or eight amendments, I wonder if the 
distinguished minority leader and the 
Senate would consider the possibility of 
a unanimous-consent agreement at this 
time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. MunptT] has indi- 
cated he would accept 15 minutes on 
each side on the amendment he has pro- 
posed, but he would like to ask for a 
yea-and-nay vote. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, in dis- 
cussing it with the coauthor of the 
amendment [Mr. HUMPHREY], I under- 
stood that we were to have 30 minutes 
on each side. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I misunderstood 
the Senator. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let us say 20 min- 
utes. 

Mr. MUNDT. Perhaps 20 minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. How about an hour 
on each amendment and 2 hours on the 
bill? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, if that is 
the proper procedure 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, we 
cannot hear, and we should hear. We 
cannot hear a word. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I think the 
Senator is just as well off. I would not 
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say that he would benefit very much 
from hearing what I have to say, but I 
shall be glad to speak a little louder. I 
was about to say that if we knew what 
the program might be in the future, it 
would perhaps affect the attitude of some 
of us on the question of terminating de- 
bate or a limitation on amendments. 
What are we going to do tomorrow, Sat- 
urday, and Monday, and what is the gen- 
eral program? If the Senator can en- 
lighten us on that, I am sure it will be 
helpful. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I shall be delighted 
to do my best; but I cannot speak defi- 
nitely. I thought if we could obtain an 
hour’s limitation on each amendment— 
it seems there will be seven or eight 
amendments—we could proceed a little 
longer tonight, because there will be some 
rolicalls on the Mundt amendment and 
others, and it might be possible to finish 
sometime tomorrow. I shall be agree- 
able to almost any kind of proposal seek- 
ing to limit debate on amendments and 
to vote at their conclusion or at a certain 
time, and to have 2 or 3 or 4 hours on 
the bill, to be followed by a vote. So 
the leadership is open to suggestion. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Senator will yield, may I ask 
a sort of hypothetical question? Sup- 
pose the Senate could finish action on 
the bill tomorrow. Is the Senator pre- 
pared to give us any program insofar as 
concerns a meeting on Saturday or lack 
of meeting on Saturday, or going over 
until Monday? What does the Senator 
propose to take up after this bill is dis- 
posed of? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I have stated that 
the Senate will be in session Saturday to 
conclude action on the bill, if it is not 
concluded on Friday. So if we conclude 
tomorrow night, the Senate will not be 
in session on Saturday. I do not hold 
this out as a carrot or a g mmick.“ I 
believe everyone is aware what the next 
order of business will be, because a com- 


mitment has been made, and that com-. 


mitment will be kept. However, before 
the civil r‘ghts bill is called up, ample 
notice will be given to all Senators of at 
least 1 calendar day so that they will 
be aware of it. Nothing will be pulled 
up suddenly from under the table. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER,. I thank the 
Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Pres‘dent, will the 
Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Iyield. 

Mr. MILLER. Am I to infer from the 
remarks of the Senator from Montana 
that the next order of business will be 
the civil rights bill? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Barring some un- 
foreseen circumstances that I do not 
anticipate at the moment. 

Mr. MILLER. At the time of the 
agreement which had been made with 
the opponents of the bill, if the farm bill 
should be completed tomorrow and there 
is no session on Saturday, would it be 
the intention of the leadership to call up 
the civil rights bill or attempt to do so 
next Monday? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The leadership 
would attempt to do so on Monday. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator 
from Montana. 
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Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to inquire 
of the Senator from Montana what the 
plans would be in regard to the bill to 
implement the coffee agreement? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That I could not 
answer, I must say to the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont. I do not know. 
I understand it was reported today. I 
would have to discuss that with the mi- 
nority leader. So far, we have had no 
opportunity for such discussion. 

Mr. AIKEN. It seems unlikely, if the 
civil rights bill comes up first, that the 
prospect of implementing the bill on the 
coffee agreement would be accomplished 
before the deadline, which is some time 
in April, I believe. The chances would be 
very slim. If the coffee agreement leg- 
islation is not approved before a certain 
day, the United States automatically 
gets out of the agreement. I believe the 
Ist of April is the date. Whatever ac- 
tion we take on that would have some 
effect upon the tempers of our neighbors 
to the south, I believe. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I realize that, but 
I do not know the answer at the moment. 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1964—THE 
COTTON AND WHEAT PROGRAM 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 6196) to encourage in- 
creased consumption of cotton (and 
wheat), to maintain the income of cot- 
ton producers, to provide a special re- 
search program designed to lower costs 
of production, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to cooperate with 
the majority leader in trying to arrive 
at an agreement for a limitation of time 
on the amendments to the pending bill. 
Some of us, on the other hand, feel that 
if we enter into a unanimous-consent 
agreement to limit time, we may be waiv- 
ing our opportunity to get yea-and-nay 
votes on some of the amendments, be- 
cause some of us happen to believe that 
there should be a record vote on them 
for future reference on the part of the 
constituencies of the country to the po- 
sition taken by Senators. I could not 
agree to any unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, unless we had some understand- 
ing that there would be yea-and-nay 
votes on any of the amendments. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It would be done 
by the usual request. 

Mr. MORSE. Requesting does not give 
a yea-and-nay vote, unless we get the 
necessary show of hands. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I have yet to see 
a Senator who desired a yea-and-nay 
vote fail to get that yea-and-nay vote, 
even if he did not lack a show of hands 
in the first instance. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Mon- 
tana is looking at one Senator who has. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Not lately. 

Mr. MORSE. Too many for me to 
walk into this kind of situation. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Montana yield 
further? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 
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Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I should like 
to make one comment on what I under- 
stood the suggestion of the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] to be. I have re- 
sisted in the past, and I shall continue 
to resist in the future, any procedure 
that calls for unanimous consent to be 
given for a yea-and-nay vote. I believe 
a yea-and-nay vote should be handled 
in the normal procedural way. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. So does the lead- 
ership. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. It should be 
proposed and then seconded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. We are in complete 
accord on that. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. In times past, 
we have resisted other kinds of proce- 
dures when unanimous consent was re- 
quested. 

= MANSFIELD. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to make 
it clear to the Senator from Iowa that 
I am not asking for such procedure. I 
share the point of view of the Senator 
from Iowa. I am asking for a gentle- 
man’s understanding. That is always 
good enough for me. If the majority 
leader and the minority leader indicate 
that they will cooperate, I have no doubt 
that there will be yea-and-nay votes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It appears doubt- 
ful that a unanimous-consent agreement 
can be arrived at covering all amend- 
ments but I shall try it. 

Mr. PASTORE. Go ahead. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 1 
hour allotted to each amendment and 
all amendments thereto, and that there 
be 4 hours allowed on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 


objection? 
Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I was 
about to speak for the distinguished 
Senator from Texas that an exception 
be made for the golden eagle amend- 
ment. I understand that it is shot 
through with controversy, with bird 
lovers like myself on one side and ranch- 
ers scattered around the country on the 
other, who are oppesed to the depreda- 
tions of this noble bird. The Senator 
from Texas feels that because this issue 
is the size of Texas—unfrozen, inciden- 
tally—it should be given a little more 
time. 

Mr, TOWER. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, let me correct the 
impression of the ed Senator 
from Illinois. The golden eagle is a 
wicked predator. It is the bald eagle that 
is the noble bird of our Nation, and no 
one wishes the bald eagle ill. But the 
golden eagle is an evil predator. I ask 
only for an hour and a half on my 
amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, are 
there further objections? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I do not wish to object, 
because I agree with the Senator from 
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Montana. I feel that I have an under- 
standing with him and with the minority 
leader that they will cooperate with me 
in trying to obtain yea-and-nay votes. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I do not object to a 
unanimous-consent request. I object to 
calling the American golden eagle, this 
wonderful bird, a predatory bird. I 
stand foursquare with the minority lead- 
er. We must protect the golden eagle, 
one of our finest birds. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I shall prove to 
the Senator from New York the error of 
his way when the amendment is under 
consideration. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield further? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. I should like to ask the 
majority leader whether we have assur- 
ance that those of us who have amend- 
ments will be allowed to have yea-and- 
nay votes on their merits. Suggestion 
was made that there might be a tabling 
motion. It would seem that if we are to 
enter into a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, those of us who have amendments 
which we feel are meritorious should be 
permitted to have yea-and-nay votes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That would come 
under the normal procedure. 

Mr. MILLER. As long as that is made 
clear, that would be most helpful. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Montana 
yield further? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I should like 
to say to the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Keatinc] that I am going to prove 
that the American eagle is rapidly losing 
its gold and therefore needs protection. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
demand the regular order. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am delighted to 
yield to the Senator from Maine. 

Mrs. SMITH. I should like to ask the 
majority leader to state again what he 
said. Will there be a session on Satur- 
day? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is a good 
question, but I do not like the way it was 
put. We would like to finish the bill 
tomorrow night so that there will be 
no Saturday session. 

Mrs. SMITH. But if it is not con- 
cluded, there will be a Saturday session? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mrs. SMITH. No other legislation 
will be considered on Saturday, however? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. None that I know 
of at the moment. If there is, I shall give 
plenty of notice to all Senators. 

Mr. President, will the Chair state the 
question on the unanimous-consent 
agreement? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I wish to ask 
the majority leader if the proposed 
agreement would apply only to the 
amendments on the desk, or to further 


amendments? 
Mr. It would apply to 
all amendments. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment is agreed to. 

The unanimous-consent agreement 
was subsequently reduced to writing, as 
follows: 

Ordered, That, effective on the adoption 
of this order, during the further considera- 
tion of the bill H.R. 6196, the Agricultural 
Act of 1964, debate on any amendment and 
all amendments, motions, and appeals re- 
lating thereto, except a motion to lay on the 
table, shall be limited to 1 hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the mover of any 
such amendment or motion and the majority 
leader: Provided, That, in the event the ma- 
jority leader is in favor of any such amend- 
ment or motion, the time in opposition there- 
to shall be controlled by the minority leader 
or some Senator designated by him: Pro- 
vided further, That no amendment that is 
not germane to the provisions of the said bill 
shall be received. 

Ordered further, That, on the question of 
the final passage of the said bill, debate shall 
be limited to 4 hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled, respectively, by the majority 
and minority leaders: Provided, That the 
said leaders, or either of them, may, from the 
time under their control on the passage of 
the said bill, allot additional time to any 
Senator during the consideration of any 
amendment, motion, or appeal. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT] 
is recognized. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 425. It is offered in 
behalf of the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HUMPHREY] and myself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 32, 
line 6. immediately after “Sec. 204.” in- 
sert (a)“. 

On page 32, after line 13, add the fol- 
lowing: 

(b) Section 407 of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, as amended, is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new sentence 
as follows: “Notwithstanding the foregoing 
provisions of this section, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation may not sell wheat owned 
or controlled by it at less than 115 percent 
of the current supvort price therefor, plus 
reasonable carrying charges.” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, has 
the Senator from South Dakota re- 
quested the yeas and nays? 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I request 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MUNDT. If the Senate will be in 
order and the reporter can hear me, we 
can conclude promptly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. Senators will 
take their seats. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL TO- 
MORROW AT 11 AM. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate recesses tonight, it recess to meet 
at 11 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1964—THE 
COTTON AND WHEAT PROGRAM 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 6196) to encourage in- 
creased consumption of cotton (and 
wheat), to maintain the income of cot- 
ton producers, to provide a special re- 
search program designed to lower costs 
of production, and for other purposes. 

PROGRAM FOR THE REMAINDER OF THE DAY 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to address an inquiry to the 
Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, my in- 
quiry is as to whether or not the yea 
and nay vote on the amendment offered 
by the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Munpt] will be the last 
record vote this evening. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would hope that 
other amendments would be offered to- 
day. Are there any volunteers? 

I suppose this will be the last one. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I have 
offered the amendment in behalf of my- 
self and the distinguished Senator from 
the neighboring State of Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY]. It is a very simple amend- 
ment. If the Chair believes he can main- 
tain order, I can discuss the amend- 
ment rather quickly. If the Chair can- 
not maintain order, it will take me a 
longer time to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senators 
will take their seats, and members of 
the staff will be seated. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the 
amendment provides that in the sale of 
wheat which is owned by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, the sale price shall 
be established at not less than 115 per- 
cent of the support price, plus reasonable 
carrying charges, thus changing the level 
from 105 percent, which now prevails, to 
115 percent. 

Actually, it would appear that it 
should not be necessary to speak at any 
length about an amendment which is as 
self-explanatory as this one is. However, 
some background and some explanation 
must be given in order that all Members 
of the Senate may understand what the 
amendment would be. 

First, the amendment is necessary to 
reinstate a policy which used to prevail 
in the Department of Agriculture. 

Section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, as amended, provided that in sell- 
ing commodities for unrestricted use the 
CCC price should be not less than 105 
percent of the support price plus “rea- 
sonable carrying charges.” By reason- 
able carrying charges is meant interest, 
storage, and other costs incident to 
financing inventory from time of harvest 
through the consuming season. 

I hope we can garner enough support 
for the amendment to adopt it because 
this is one sure way we know that the 
income of the wheat farmers of America 
would be increased. Whatever may be 
true with respect to other aspects of the 
bill, whether benefits are contingent 
upon circumstances, or contingent upon 
what happens to imports, it is certain 
that this would give a substantial in- 
crease in income to the wheat producers 
of America. 
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In 1958, Congress provided, in the case 
of cotton, that the CCC sale formula 
price for unrestricted use should be 
changed from 105 to 115 percent. There 
have been other changes and for reasons 
which I am setting forth below the 
amendment, proposing a minimum of 
115 percent is necessary and desirable in 
the case of wheat in the interest of the 
producer, the relatively efficient market- 
ing system that has been established to 
serve him and to reduce the role of Gov- 
ernment with its large attendant costs 
preempting increasingly the functions 
of storage, handling, sales, and other 
functions which could be more econom- 
ically left to the marketplace. 

The largest influence on the open or 
free market price of wheat at or immedi- 
ately after a harvest is the level of sup- 
port prices available in the form of loans 
or purchase agreements to farmers. The 
loan price at harvest time is the only 
alternative to storage by the farmer or 
to sell for cash at the current market 
price by producers. Thus, the loan serves 
the function of a “floor” price for wheat. 

Now as time progresses in theory the 
value of wheat should advance to reflect 
carrying charge costs which are prin- 
cipally storage costs and the interest on 
funds required to carry the inventory. 
Thus, the resale price emnloyed by CCC 
becomes, in effect, a ceiling“ price on 
the commodity, in this case wheat, where 
the support program figures importantly 
in the suvply-demand picture. 

Formerly the range between the sup- 
port price and 105 percent of the sup- 
port price was substantially larger than 
it was until a major change in operating 
policy was made by the Department of 
Agriculture about 18 months ago. The 
change has worked havoc on the wheat 
farmers of America. 

For a number of years in its monthly 
sales list announcing the availability to 
buyers of commodities in the CCC in- 
ventory list for unrestricted use, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation provided 
as of the beginning of the marketing 
year on July 1, that the minimum price 
would be 105 percent of the support price 
plus 2 cents per bushel for the month of 
July representing “carrying charges.” 
Another 2 cents for carrying charges was 
added as of August 1, and each month 
thereafter including Avril 1, but with no 
additions as of May 1 and June 1, be- 
cause those months are considered the 
“transitional veriod“ between crop years 
when a gradual adjustment from one 
level of suvvort to another has been fre- 
quently made. 

Thus, between July 1 and April 30, 
20 cents per bushel was added reflecting 
carrying charges. This was the inter- 
pretation by the Department of Agricul- 
ture of the term “reasonable carrying 
charges” as contained in section 407 of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended. 

About a year and a half ago, without 
fanfare and for reasons which have never 
been quite clear, the Department of Agri- 
culture in administering the Commodity 
Credit Corporation undertook a change 
in the interpretation of the term “reason- 
able carrying charges.” The practice 
last year and the probable practice this 
year, unless this amendment is adopted, 
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is for the resale formula to provide as of 
July 1, for resale at unrestricted use at 
105 percent of the support price with no 
requirement of any payment for carrying 
charges for the month of July but with 
a 1 cent charge beginning as of August 
1, and for the beginning of each month 
thereafter up to and including April 1. 
Thus, the “markup” representing the 
interpretation of the Department of 
Agriculture of a “reasonable carrying 
charge” was on July 1 last, and will 
probably be next July 1, 9 cents per 
bushel as compared with the former fig- 
ure of 20 cents. 

Thus the Executive order issued 
through the Department of Agriculture, 
practically took 11 cents per bushel out 
of the pockets of the American farmer 
by reducing his ceiling price by that 
much. 

Handling or in-and-out charges do not 
figure in this computation. If any such 
charges for moving in or out of an ele- 
vator are involved as part of the trans- 
action between the Commodity Credit 
Corporation and the trade, such han- 
dling charges are added as provided in 
the schedule of terms and rates of the 
Uniform Grain Storage Agreement. 

What has been the experience of the 
grain marketing industry with the 
change in marketing charges, this in- 
terpretation of “reasonable carrying 
charges,” which has placed carrying 
charges charged by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation at a “bargain rate 
level”? 

By more than halving the carrying 
charges and still allowing for the varia- 
tions affecting grade, class, loan, billing, 
and so forth the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration has come to more nearly domi- 
nate the price and demand situation and 
wheat marketing activities than ever be- 
fore. The range between the floor and 
the ceiling has been so narrow that no 
warehouseman could hope to compete 
with the Commodity Credit Corporation 
which charges in effect only 1 percent per 
month for storage and interest service. 

The charges made have been unreal- 
istically low. Only recently in arguing 
the advantages of certain measures in- 
tended to reduce CCC inventory, the De- 
partment of Agriculture estimated the 
cost of carrying a bushel of wheat in its 
inventory at 26.21 cents per year. This 
was made up of 13.53 cents for storage 
and handling; an average of 3.93 cents 
for transportation, an average cost inci- 
dent to resale of 1.24 cents per bushel, 
and interest computed at its estimated 
cost to CCC of 7.51 cents per bushel. 

The reduction in its carrying charges 
is simply another indication that the 
Commodity Credit Corporation has trav- 
eled a goodly distance from the pattern 
formerly employed to reflect the con- 
gressional intent contained in the CCC 
charter to employ, “the usual and cus- 
tomary channels of trade.” 

Instead of employing the usual and 
customary channels of trade, simply by 
its interpretation of “carrying charges” 
and by cutting in half these charges, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation has es- 
tablished a new distribution pipeline. 
It simply underpriced all others who, 
unlike CCC, are required to abide by 
profit and loss computations. 
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In effect, CCC has polarized both the 
floor and ceiling price close to the sup- 
port price. I believe that a provision for 
resale formula at not less than 115 per- 
cent of the support price will provide a 
range that will more nearly reflect the 
carrying charges actually experienced, 
and will tend sharply to increase the 
net amount of money received by the 
American wheat producer. 

It will thus facilitate transfer of 
grains from producer to consumer with 
a less role for CCC. The function of 
marketing of grain will more nearly rely 
on the marketing system created at great 
expense over the years by private in- 
vestors. These include farmers them- 
selves who have built through their co- 
operatives an efficient means of trans- 
ferring wheat from producers to the ul- 
timate users both here and abroad. 

I know that the senior Senator from 
Minnesota Mr. HUMPHREY] has, on a 
number of occasions, expressed concern 
about the tendency of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to take a larger and 
larger role in grain marketing. I know 
that he has thought deeply about the 
trends and developments in this field and 
the excessive growth of CCC. I am sure 
that he agrees with me that action is 
needed. 

What was the purpose in setting a re- 
sale price for unrestricted use of wheat 
and other commodities in the first place? 

The Agricultural Act of 1949, section 
407, is quite clear on this. It states: 

The Commodity Credit Corporation may 
sell any farm commodity owned or con- 
trolled by it at any price not prohibited by 
this section. In determining sales policies 
for basic agricultural commodities or stor- 
able nonbasic commodities, the Corporation 
should give consideration to the establishing 
of such policies with respect to prices, terms, 
and conditions as it determines will not 
discourage or deter manufacturers, proces- 
sors, and dealers from acquiring and carry- 
ing normal inventories of the commodity of 
the current crop. The Corporation shall not 
sell any basic agricultural commodity or 
storable nonbasic commodity at less than 
5 per centum above the current support 
price for such commodity, plus reasonable 
carrying charges: 

The language of the act then goes on 
to provide that with the beginning of 
the marketing year for the 1961 crop the 
Corporation shall not sell any upland or 
extra long staple cotton for unrestricted 
use at less than 15 percent above the 
current support price for cotton plus 
reasonable carrying charges along with 
other provisions covering cotton, which 
Iam not at this time discussing. 

The quotation above indicates that 
Congress clearly intended to encourage 
manufacturers, processors, and dealers 
in the acquisition and carrying of nor- 
mal inventories of the commodity of the 
current year. 

The reduction of carrying charges by 
the Department of Agriculture had the 
effect of cutting the resale price and 
narrowing the range between “floor” 
and “ceiling.” Surely this has discour- 
aged the building of inventory in private 
hands. 

I submit that the 115 percent resale 
price will more assurely achieve that ob- 
jective than the 105 percent provision, 
modified as that provision has been by 
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reason of the bargain sale interpretation 
of carrying charges. The objective is 
still sound. I doubt if an amendment 
offered here to turn over the grain busi- 
ness to CCC would win one vote. 

Yet, unless some such amendment as 
the one I am proposing is adopted, this is 
the direction in which we are marching. 

A discussion took place to the floor 
the other day in connection with the 
Dirksen amendment. Every Senator who 
spoke in behalf of that amendment 
which was ultimately referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
for a prcmised hearing, spoke of main- 
taining a private grain trade and about 
the undesirability of reserving public 
storage places for the normal trade mar- 
kets of the country. One thing we can 
do to preserve the normal market func- 
tions of the country is to provide that 
same degree of flexibility between the 
flocr and the ceiling, by providing for not 
less than 115 percent of the selling price 
by CCC. We are moving in the direction 
of helping the private grain trade resist 
the steady encroachment of the Federal 
Government upon their area of activity. 

Once again I wish to allude to the 
position often expressed by the senior 
Senator from Minnesota, in which he has 
made clear repeatedly his view that the 
intent of Congress in establishing the 
Commodity Credit Corporation was not 
to establish a new marketing system. It 
was rather to supplement it, to provide 
machinery to carry out a price-support 
program which, in turn was intended to 
encourage and facilitate orderly market- 


In an objective and valuable analysis 
of the pros and cons of the 115-percent 
resale price, Mr. Roy F. Hendrickson, 
executive secretary of the National 
Federation of Grain Cooperatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C., recently discussed the 
changes in policy with respect to carry- 
ing charges. He concludes that under 
the CCC wheat resale formula now used 
such charges are presently 9 cents per 
bushel over a 12-month period, whereas 
they were formerly 20 cents per bushel 
for 12 months. 

Mr President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the analysis prepared by Mr. 
Hendrickson. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ` 
THE 105 PERCENT VERSUS 115 PERCENT RESALE 

PRICE—THE Pros AND CONS OF A PROPOSAL 

To INCREASE THE DIFFERENTIAL BETWEEN 

SUPPORT AND RESALE PRICES OF WHEAT IN 

1964 LEGISLATION 

I. INTRODUCTION AND BACKGROUND 

1. Section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, as amended, provided that in selling 
commodities for unrestricted use, the CCC 
price should be not less than 105 percent of 
the support price plus “reasonable carrying 
charges” (interest, storage). 

2. In 1958, Congress provided, in the case 
of cotton, that the CCC sales price formula 
should be changed from 105 to 115 percent. 
There are a large number of proposals to 
make a similar change applicable to wheat 
in 1964 legislation. 

3. The largest influence on the open 
market price of wheat at or immediately 
after harvest is the level of support prices 
available in the form of loans or purchase 
agreements to farmers. In subsequent 
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months, the market price is influenced in- 
creasingly by the CCC selling price formula, 
usually called the “resale price.” This price 
is published monthly by CCC covering sales 
from its inventories for unrestricted use, 

4. The loan price at harvesttime provides 
the major alternative to sale for cash at the 
current market price by producers. Thus, 
the loan serves the function of a floor price 
for wheat. So also, the CCC resale price be- 
comes the ceiling price because buyers of 
wheat will not pay more than the price at 
which at a given time they can buy it from 
ccc, 

5. The range between the floor and the 
ceiling prices, as described above, has been 
narrowed by reduction in the CCC markup 
to reflect carrying charges in recent years. 

Earlier, CCC sold at 105 percent of the sup- 
port price during July, the first month of 
the wheat marketing year, then added 2 cents 
per month to its price to cover interest and 
storage costs to CCC for a total of 9 months 
ending April 30. It added no carrying 
charges for May and June—then reset its 
price at 105 percent of the applicable sup- 
port July 1. 

The carrying charge of 2 cents per month 
was halved. (There were, as always, varia- 
tions reflecting grade, class, location, billing, 
etc. Loading-out charges averaging three- 
fourths of a cent were added to offset any 
such cost if incurred by CCC in connection 
with the sale and, as in the case of “in” 
charges, can, for purposes of this discussion, 
be disregarded in examining the changes in 
the formula price.) 

Thus, CCC’s resale price was reduced well 
below the cost experience of grain firms and 
well below customary trade practice. 

6. CCC operations are required, under the 
charter enacted by Congress in 1948-49, to 
employ the usuali and customary channels 
of trade and commerce. Unless restraint is 
exercised, in view of its great and 
power, its vast. money resources, its nonneed 
to subject its operations to profit-and-loss 
criteria, CCC can dominate wheat prices, 
wheat supplies, sales, movements—in short, 
all wheat commerce of a signficant character. 
To do so is neither contemplated, required, 
nor encouraged by Congress under the laws 
so far enacted, but it is probably necessary 
for Congress to restate its position from 
time to time. 


II. ADVANTAGES OF THE 115 PERCENT PROVISO 


1. Recently in arguing the advantages of 
certain measures intended to reduce CCC 
inventory, USDA estimated the cost of carry- 
ing a bushel of wheat as averaging 26.21 
cents per year. This was made up of 13.53 
cents for storage and handling; an average of 
3.93 cents for transportation, an average cost 
incident to resale of 1.24 cents per bushel, 
and interest computed at its estimated cost 
to CCC of 7.51 cents per bushel. 

Such estimates compared with the value 
judgments expressed in the advance in 
price to reflect carrying charges at a maxi- 
mum of 9 cents per bushel over a 12-month 
period indicates a major contradiction. 
Furthermore, it indicates that CCC has 
traveled far indeed from the patterns em- 
ployed in the usual and customary chan- 
nels of trade in figuring carrying charges. 

This contradiction also illustrates that 
mandates from Congress can turn and twist 
in unfathomable ways within a few years; 
that the current practice with respect. to 
carrying charges are unrealistic, illogical, 
and in violation of CCC charter provisions. 

This situation requires correction without 
regard to determination of the merits of 105 
percent versus 115 percent. 

2. If Congress desires to encourage the 
grain marketing industry to exercise initia- 
tive and enterprise, it must reexamine the 
condition and durability of the rules Con- 
gress established to prevent unfair competi- 
tion by CCC. 
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3. The 105 versus 115 percent issue, for pur- 
poses of objective examination of advantages 
and disadvantages, should be analyzed with- 
out regard to the specific level of support. 
In the case of various proposals for legisla- 
tion for wheat presently under considera- 
tion, there is a considerable variation in the 
proposed levels of support. 

The issue should be examined, first of all, 
in terms of its effects on stimulating private 
trade efforts in the marketplace. 

4. If the considered views of the grain 
marketing industry were requested, it may be 
remarked parenthetically that in excess of 
95 to 99 percent of the leaders would be 
found to view CCC’s present role as needlessly 
large and as in a state of aggressive growth. 

An example: CCC requested the grain mar- 
keting industry to expand grain storage space 
for a number of years. Rates were gradually 
increased on a number of occasions. Ware- 
housemen were offered other incentives to 
expand facilities. The result has been an in- 
crease in commercial grain storage facilities 
from about 1.25 billion bushels in 1950 to 
5,453,240,000 bushels as of January 1, 1964. 
The latter figure is at least twice to three 
times the normal needs. 

In addition, CCC owns bins and other 
storage facilities with a capacity presently 
rated at 965 million bushels and has no pro- 
gram for reducing or disposing of these fa- 
cilities which were originally brought into 
being with assurances to the grain market- 
ing industry that they were for “standby and 
emergency use.” 

It is axiomatic that one Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, even within the same administra- 
tion, is not bound by the pleadings or prom- 
ises of his predecessors. Thus, the present 
Secretary, unless continuity of policy in fair- 
ness to the marketing industry is insisted 
upon by Congress, may proceed as he desires 
in a number of areas with results which can 
be most serious to the grain marketing in- 
dustry. 

To illustrate: 

(a) He may favor the use of CCC-owned 
storage over commercial space, despite the 
language of the CCC charter: The CCC- 
owned storage facilities pay no taxes to 
school districts, townships, counties, States, 
or the Federal Government; they are not 
essential to provide storage service at present 
except in a very few localities; they are ex- 
pensive to maintain and administer because 
they do not justify the cost of modern equip- 
ment for large, efficient bulk handling of 


n. 

(b) He may, as he has only recently inti- 
mated, place grain storage rates on a com- 
petitive bid or other basis which would de- 
stroy the public utility principle of equal 
treatment for all farmers and other deposi- 
tors. The bid system could result in curtail- 
ing operation of the higher-cost structures 
in areas with the highest operating costs. 
It would provide a very great advantage to 
the lowest-cost but least serviceable storages 
from the long-range standpoint of providing 
farmers an efficient marketing system—such 
as sheepshed-type storage and similar facili- 
ties, including remodeled military barracks, 
abandoned railroad roundhouses, etc. 

(c) Unless restrained, he could exercise 
unchallenged authority to cut existing carry- 
ing charges even further than they have 
been cut. He might, for example, reduce to 
zero the incentive of grain firms to build in- 
ventory for resale or for millers to acquire 
stocks from CCC at prices largely dictated by 
CCC's resale policies and practices. 

5. The 115-percent resale minimum would 
reduce program costs because it would have 
the effect of increasing the volume of pur- 
chases to meet their requirements by millers 
and other end-users during harvest and 
through tbe redemption of loans by farmers. 
This wouid reduce the takeover volume of 
ccc. 

Each bushel of grain which passes into the 
hands of CCC involves a considerable cost 
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and a substantial loss, especially during the 
period of declining prices which are now in 
prospect. 

For example, the reduction in the value of 
CCC inventory, assuming it will be about 1 
billion bushels as of July 1, in case the sup- 
port price is reduced from that in effect last 
year to $1.30 or so, national average, next 
July 1 is obviously a very substantial sum. 

6. The following illustrates the basis for 
computing the CCC resale price under 105- 
and 115-percent provisions in case the na- 
tional average wheat loan level should be 
$1.30 as of the marketing year beginning next 
July 1: 

(a) The resale price for CCC stocks of 
wheat acquired under past programs for 
July of this year would be $1.30 times 105 
percent, or $1.365. On August 1, 1 cent would 
be added and 1 cent per month thereafter for 
8 additional months. The resale price would 
reach its meximum of $1.455 in April 1965, 
remaining at that level until adjusted for 
the new marketing year starting July 1, 1965, 
in accord with the law then in effect. 

(b) Should the 115 percent provision be in 
effect, the resale price for July 1964 would be 
$1.30 times 115 percent, or 81.495. By April 
1965, the addition of an unrealistic loss-leader 
carrying charge of only 1 cent per month 
would bring the resale price for April, May, 
and June of 1965 to $1.585. 

7. The 115 percent formula would help 
insure that the United States would not 
have to place an embargo on wheat exported 
to comply with the minimum price under 
the International Wheat Agreement, pur- 
suant to the Nation’s commitment under 
that agreement. 

The July 1964 price, under a $1.30 loan 
level and the 105 percent proviso, would 
place the United States in a position where 
it would be offering wheat into export chan- 
nels below the minimum price as related to 
the schedule set up under IWA, unless some 
unusual action was taken by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to insure meeting the IWA commit- 
ment, 

Authority to deal with this matter was 
delegated to the Secretary of Agriculture by 
the late President Kennedy soon after farm- 
ers voted to reject wheat marketing quotas 
in the referendum conducted in May 1963. 

8. There are other reasons to support the 
115 percent proviso, chiefly centering on low- 
er costs to the CCC, encouraging the use of 
the marketing system, and reducing the 
prospect of cycling of CCC stocks. This is 
the process whereby CCC takes possession of 
stocks acquired under price support with 
one outstretched hand while, with its other 
long hand, it sells out inventory which it has 
possessed for 1, 2, or 3 years. Where CCC 
owns the commodity outright, this should be 
known as the stalling period. 

For demand to be met out of current pro- 
duction by farmers assists in reducing CCC 
costs; it reduces the cycling of stocks; it con- 
tributes to more aggressive marketing activ- 
ity on the part of the grain marketing in- 
dustry to meet domestic and export needs. 


III. THE ARGUMENTS AGAINST THE 115 PERCENT 
PROVISO 


1. The Secretary of Agriculture has at 
present authority to increase support and 
resale prices. The principal argument in op- 
position to writing into law a provision re- 
quiring a minimum resale price of 115 per- 
cent of the support price or the market price, 
whichever is higher, is that such authority 
resides in the Secretary of Agriculture at the 
present time and that he would exercise it if 
need be. 

It is argued that public confidence in the 
Secretary of Agriculture on the part of farm- 
ers and the wheat marketing industry, on 
the part of Members of Congress of both 
parties, and on the part of the public gen- 
erally, is extremely high; that he should be 
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entrusted with the broadest possible dele- 
gation of authority by Congress in such mat- 
ters as the CCC resale price. 

Furthermore, Congress should, it is argued, 
leave to his judgment and discretion such 
matters so as to insure that “a nonpolitical, 
scientific, and enlightened policy and pro- 
gram would be pursued devoid of congres- 
sional controversy" which such program 
specifics as the 115 percent proposal might 
engender; that it is assumed he would seek 
the guidance of the marketing industry, of 
farm organizations, and of farmers them- 
selves to guide his decisionmaking. 

2. The decisions he would make, because 
they would not be announced in advance, 
could well keep competitors of the United 
States in the world wheat trade guessing 
long and hard; that this tactic would be in 
the best tradition of Yankee trading and 
would immeasurably increase the bargaining 
power of the United States in international 
wheat markets because of his experience and 
proved skill in such matters. 

3. By delegating the broadest possible 
powers to the Secretary of Agriculture, Con- 
gress will be arming him and his successors 
with the tools and authority to exercise his 
demonstrated skills in public management, 
in achieving efficiency and economy, in in- 
ventory management, in reducing operating 
costs of the Department of Agriculture, and 
related matters. 

4. It may well be that the Secretary, after 
studying the matter, may decide that resale 
of wheat should be at 120 percent or a higher 
percentage of the support level. For Con- 
gress to have specified a minimum of 115 
percent might, in such event, appear to be 
inhibiting the making of a decision to 
specify a higher resale price. 

5. It is also argued that the utility of 
merchandising efforts, domestic and export, 
of the grain marketing industry have been 
greatly overvalued and overstated; that the 
farmers’ interest would be better served by 
enlarging the role of Government in acquir- 
ing stocks and disposing of them; and that 
leaving the matter ot the determination of 
the Secretary would facilitate this develop- 
ment. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the De- 
partment of Agriculture is willing at 
present to pay a producer 14 cents for 
farm reseal storage for 12 months and 
commercial storage a rate between 13 
and 14 cents per 12 months. Thus, a 
carrying charge of 9 cents covering stor- 
age and interest is truly a bargain rate. 

Mr. Hendrickson cites these variations 
as “contradictions” and then points to 
the specific instance of wheat, stating: 


This contradiction also illustrates that 
mandates from Congress can turn and twist 
in unfathomable ways within a few years; 
that the current practice with respect to 
carrying charges are unrealistic, illogical, and 
in violation of CCC charter provisions. 

This situation requires correction without 
regard to determination of the merits of 105 
percent versus 115 percent. 

If Congress desires to encourage the grain 
marketing industry to exercise initiative and 
enterprise, it must reexamine the condition 
and durability of the rules Congress estab- 
lished to prevent unfair competition by 
ccc. 

The 105 versus 115 percent issue, for pur- 
poses of objective examination of advantages 
and disadvantages, should be analyzed with- 
out regard to the specific level of support. 

The issue should be examined, first of all, 
in terms of its efforts on stimulating private 
trade efforts in the marketplace. 

If the considered views of the grain mar- 
keting industry were requested, it may be 
remarked parenthetically that in excess of 
95 to 99 percent of the leaders would be 
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found to view CCOC’s present role as need- 
lessly large and as in a state of aggressive 
growth. 


Wheat price-support program costs 
are a concern for all of us. Those costs 
can be high or low depending on a num- 
ber of things. 

They will be lowest if the price-support 
program and CCC play a secondary role, 
supplementing the marketing system. 
They will be highest when CCC preempts 
the field, carries on needlessly functions 
which the marketing system can do at 
no Government expense. 

The 115-percent resale proposal will 
liberate the grain marketing system to 
better function and reduce the cost of 
the Government. 

It will reduce the cycling of stocks; 
that is, the acquisition of inventory un- 
der loans and the ultimate sale of such 
stocks by CCC at a loss after from a year 
to 6 years in the inventory. It is this 
cycle and its attendant costs which have 
brought discredit to the farm programs. 

Can this cycle be reduced, providing 
a welcome reduction in the costs to the 
Government? 

I definitely believe so and that the 
most effective route is that which this 
amendment will provide. 

There is no merit whatever in need- 
lessly increasing the role of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. There is 
abundant merit in raising the minimum 
CCC resale price so that the marketing 
system can function far more effectively. 

Mr. President, in a letter to me dated 
February 28, Mr. M. W. Thatcher, gen- 
eral manager of the Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Association, very frankly 
stated his support of this amendment. 
Mr. Thatcher feels that because of the 
105-percent limit it prevents farmers 
from redeeming their wheat loans as 
should be possible under any acreage 
limitation program. 

In his letter, Mr. Thatcher also sets 
forth another course of action which 
could be taken either administratively 
by the Department of Agriculture or 
through congressional action. This 
would be the terminating of the deduc- 
tion of storage charges of wheat loans. 
Today these storage loans are chargeable 
to the farmer. Mr. Thatcher indicates 
that if the Department would adminis- 
tratively change their regulations so that 
they would absorb these loan charges it 
would place millions of dollars in the 
pockets of the farmers. I have given 
some thought to introducing an amend- 
ment to this bill to carry out this step 
which would be a financial benefit to the 
farmers. However, in conversations 
with Senators about it, I have come to 
the determination that it is better to 
bring the matter to the attention of the 
Senate at this time and hope that the 
Department will take the necessary ad- 
ministrative action; or, that not being 
the case, that the good chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
(Mr. ELLENDER] will have a study made 
of this proposition and come forth with 
a proposal for needed legislation to cor- 
rect the condition and make additional 
income available to the depressed wheat 
producers of America. 


Ca 
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I feel that if we can take this one 
constructive step, probably that is as 
far as we can go today. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have Mr. Thatcher's letter 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


FARMERS UNION GRAIN 
TERMINAL ASSOCIATION, 
St. Paul, Minn., February 28, 1964. 
Hon. Kari E. MUNDT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Kari: Your amendment to raise the 
minimum CCC selling price for wheat to 
not less than 115 percent of the support 
price demonstrates once again that you are 
alert to protecting wheat farmers, as always. 
The present 105-percent limit actually be- 
comes a ceiling on wheat prices as long as 
CCC has any stocks of the class, grade, or 
quality which buyers want. 

This low limit prevents farmers from re- 
deeming their wheat loans as should be pos- 
sible under our acreage control programs. 
Large amounts of wheat are turned over 
unnecessarily to the Government each year. 
This centralizes control of marketing in 
their inexperienced and inefficient hands, 
and bypasses those private businesses which 
have the skill to handle the crop and have 
invested heavily to do so. None are hurt 
worse than cooperative wheat producers who 
have sacrificed, over the years, to establish 
their own marketing facilities, and who now 
see their own price support program twisted 
into a weapon both to beat down their 
wheat prices and to weaken their own co-ops. 

This is not what farmers set up a wheat 
p m to do, nor do they want to see 
this continued. This cuts their income, 
disrupts their marketing, reduces their co- 
operative savings, jeopardizes the very exist- 
ence of their co-ops, adds to the costs of 
Government, and gives our wheat programs 
a bad name with the public. As you well 
know I support you in your every effort to 
get this amendment adopted, I believe the 
ceiling could well be even higher than 115 
percent of the support, if support levels are 
to be at only half of parity. 

You can help wheat farmers by another 
step which also would add scores of millions 
of dollars to wheat income, and which, fur- 
ther, would right a long-standing injustice 
to growers. That would be to stop the 
deduction of storage charges from wheat 
loans. Let me explain what I mean, since 
all to few know of this policy which so 
rackles our good wheat farmers. Since 1938, 
Congress has set minimum supports for 
wheat by law, declaring these minimums to 
be necessary both for farmers and the na- 
tional welfare. For many years, this was 
faithfully followed, to be exact, from the 
start of the present programs in 1938 to 
1951. 

Then in 1951, this was changed so that 
farmers could get the full support promised 
by law only at the end of the marketing 
season. In other words, they had to pay the 
cost of storage from harvest to late spring, 
either by providing their own farm storage, 
or by deductions in advance from their loan 
if their wheat was stored off the farms. 

s meant all users of wheat got their wheat 

th farmers absorbing all the storage costs 
until late spring. Farmers thus fell short 
of getting the full support promised by law. 
The average amount of such storage deduc- 
tion is about 10 cents per bushel, and thus 
since 1951, the effective support price under 
wheat has been the loan less than 10 cents. 

Because of this, during these 13 years, buy- 
ers have been able to get their wheat for 
about $1 billion less than the support de- 
clared to be the law of the land, and wheat 
farmers and wheat States have been out 
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that amount. With wheat farmers leaving 
the land in large numbers and wheat States 
falling behind in income, this billion-dollar 
loss has been hard to bear. This is especially 
so since the wheat farmers’ share of the con- 
sumer's dollar spent for bread has gone down 
in that time from 17 percent to only 12 per- 
cent. Even this past season, with heavy 
emergency demand for wheat abroad, prices 
during harvest were substantially below the 
support due to these storage deductions. 

This concerns us even more if, as it looks 
certain, the 1964 loan is to go to 50 percent 
of parity, or $1.26 per bushel. Will farmers 
get even this 50 percent of parity, or will 
they get 50 percent less these storage charges? 
That question now is up to Congress, when 
you are considering the wheat law. 

Judging by the figures quoted from the 
Department of Agriculture on page 24, of 
the Senate Report No. 874 accompanying this 
bill before you, the Department expects to 
continue deducting these charges, because 
they forecast the effective support to be not 
$1.26, but $1.15 or even $1.10. 

Congress should see that wheat farmers 
get the minimum support when they use 
their loan program. It will cost the Gov- 
ernment little, and benefit farmers much, 
but most of all, it will deal fairly and 
squarely with producers and stop letting 
users chisel on the support law by getting 
free storage at the farmers’ expense. 

Taking this average of a dime per bushel 
out of each producer's returns and giving it 
to those much better off, has been a heartless 
policy in my opinion, as well as defeating the 
purpose of Congress during these past 13 
years. I trust you will do your best to rec- 
tify this, and I know you will get support 
from many other Senators in so doing. 

In these two matters, I speak for the 150,- 
000 farmers who own the 650 cooperative 
elevator associations which make up our 
GTA federation. The farmer-delegates, on 
December 11, 1963, at our recent annual 
meeting, unanimously voted on both of these 
questions as shown in paragraphs (d) and 
(e) of the attached resolution. 

Further, I should advise you that in late 
1962 and early 1963, I made a strong effort 
through the National Citizens Wheat Com- 
mittee, representing many growers’ organiza- 
tions, to get the Department of Agriculture 
to correct this latter condition before the 
wheat referendum of May 23, 1963. Our 
committee failed on this point as well as on 
the rest of our requests to the Department. 
Correction, therefore, is up to the Congress. 

With my best wishes, Iam, 

Sincerely yours, 
M. W. THATCHER, 
General Manager, Farmers 
Grain Terminal Association. 

P.S.—If you want to put my whole letter in 

— CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, that is perfectly 
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RESOLUTION NO. 7: THE ROLE OF THE Com- 
MODITY CREDIT CORPORATION IN GRAIN 
MARKETING 


The loan program operated by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation has been and is 
invaluable to the producers. Several aspects 
of its operation, however, have been detri- 
mental to the interests of the farmer and 
the grain trade in general. We recommend, 
therefore, the following modifications and 
practices: 

(a) The Commodity Credit Corporation, 
when disposing of or rotating stocks, should 
move grain into commercial channels as 
near as possible to the point of origin. Where 
available, commercial marketing channels 
should be used exclusively; 

(b) Commodity Credit Corporation bins, 
when unneeded because of increased availa- 
bility of commercial storage facilities, should 
be retired; and that substandard storage 
should be removed from governmental loan 
programs immediately when storage crises 
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are ended. The farmers’ interest should re- 
ceive first priority in the disposition of these 
bins; 

(c) Commodity Credit Corporation stocks 
should not be sold during harvest time. 
These sales obviously have an unduly de- 
pressing effect on the commercial grain 
market; 

(d) The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
should restore the loaning policy that was 
used before the present practice of making 
deductions for storage from loan proceeds 
was established. Farmers should, as was 
the intent of Congress, receive the full loan 
support; and 

(e) No Commodity Credit Corporation 
sales should be made at less than 115 per- 
cent of the support level, and there should 
be added to this the actual average carrying 
charges, including storage, handling, and 
interest costs. This charge would allow the 
farmer to derive the full benefits of expand- 
ing consumer and export markets. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I reserve 
the remainder of my time but yield as 
much time as he may desire to the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY]. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from South Dakota. 
He has made a persuasive, factual case 
in support of the amendment. The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota knows I pre- 
pared an amendment identical with his. 
My amendment is No. 424. If he will 
permit me to do so, I should like to join 
him as a cosponsor of his amendment, 
so we will be working together on this 


important subject. 

Mr. MUNDT. I so stated at the be- 
ginning of my speech. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I believe the 


amendment would be helpful. First, it 
would require the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, in a sense, to restrict its mar- 
keting operations and to bring them into 
better balance with the normal free 
market conditions. 

Second, the amendment would up- 
grade the entire inventory of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. The Corpo- 
ration has more than 900 million bushels 
of wheat. By requiring the resale price 
of the wheat moving into the market to 
be 115 percent of the loan rate plus rea- 
sonable carrying charges, instead of 105 
percent, the entire inventory would take 
on new value. 

The arguments of the administration 
or of the Department of Agriculture 
against this amendment will be pre- 
sented; but I believe they can be refuted, 
and I will be here to help in the refuta- 
tion. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, at a time 
when the world wheat market is in a 
rather strained position—at a time when 
we are in the position of being the seller, 
and the world is in the position of being 
the buyer—I see no reason why we should 
act to damage our own position, or press 
it down, so to speak. By having the rate 
115 percent, plus the carrying charges, 
we maintain our position, and at the 
same time we permit the free market to 
operate without being affected adversely 
by the stocks of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 

Some people have told me I have been 
too critical of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. I wish to have the rec- 
ord show clearly that I believe we need 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, for 
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it has performed a wonderfully helpful 
service to American agriculture, and it 
still is needed in order to help the Amer- 
ican farm economy. 

But, Mr. President, once a Government 
agency gets as large as the Commodity 
Credit Corporation has become, it begins 
to take on the aspects of a business. 

The main purpose of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation is to help the farmers’ 
business, not to take it over. Its main 
purpose should be to aid the farmers, to 
protect them in connection with their 
marketing operations, and to see to it 
that a farmer does not have to sell his 
crops at harvest time, when prices are 
going down rapidly, but, instead, will be 
enabled to obtain a loan, so that at that 
time he can put his crop in storage, and 
later can market it, at a time most bene- 
ficial or advantageous to him. 

So the Commodity Credit Corporation 
has a very important place in our sys- 
tem; but it should not take over any of 
the operations which can be performed 
by the private trade channels or the 
cooperative organizations which have 
been built by the farmers themselves. 
The Commodity Credit Corporation 
should be a helper, not an absorber of 
the wheat market. 

So by requiring the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to sell at not less than 115 
percent of the loan rate, the farmers 
conceivably could receive from 10 cents 
a bushel to 15 cents a bushel more for 
their wheat. Supply and demand— 
rather than an artificial ceiling, as pres- 
ently is the case—would then be the 
controlling factors in determining what 
they would receive for their product. 

I know that all Senators who have 
studied the situation recognize that the 
redeemable loan rate—the 105-percent 
rate—becomes a ceiling, rather than a 
floor. It has that economic effect. 

So we are seeking to permit farmers 
who put their wheat under loan at har- 
vesttime to participate in an orderly 
marketing program. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation 
was established, and I quote from its 
charter: 

For the purpose of stabilizing, supporting, 
and protecting farm income and prices, of 
assisting in the maintenance of balanced and 
adequate supplies of agricultural commodi- 
ties, products thereof, foods, feeds, and 
fibers, and of facilitating the orderly dis- 
tribution of agricultural commodities. 


The CCC was established with limited 
responsibilities. It was established to 
put a floor under prices, not a ceiling. 
It was established to aid the farm pro- 
ducer to supplement the normal channels 
of trade and not to supplant them. And 
it also was established to cooperate with 
farmer-built, farmer-owned and farmer- 
operated organizations. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation 
never was intended to become a going 
business concern. It was not organized 
to do the business of the farm coopera- 
tives or the grain trade. It was estab- 
lished to make the marketplace more 
orderly, not more disorderly. It was 
created to help improve the price struc- 
ture for the farm producer and not to 
lower it. It was established to promote 
orderly marketing and not to engage in 
dumping. 
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Mr. President, raising the Commodity 
Credit Corporation resale price to 115 
percent of the loan rate is an important 
step in insuring that it operate to the 
benefit rather than the detriment of 
America’s family farmers. Further- 
more, the value of the inventory held 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
would increase. So from both points of 
view, including the Government's in- 
vestment in its own inventory of wheat 
stocks, a provision of 115 percent of the 
loan rate as the minimum sales price for 
the CCC would be desirable. 

We should not overlook the position 
of the small wheatgrower, either. Na- 
tionally, 2 out of every 3 wheatgrowers 
harvest less than 15 acres; in many 
States, the proportion is 9 out of 10. 
Many of these growers of winter wheat 
will not be in a position to participate 
in a new program, because they already 
have planted more than their 3-year 
average, less 10 percent—the require- 
ment for eligibility in this bill. There- 
fore, these hundreds of thousands of 
growers will have to depend on the free 
market this year for their income from 
wheat. No wheat legislation we could 
pass now could affect these hundreds of 
thousands of small wheat producers. 
The placing of a ceiling of 105 percent 
of the loan for these farmers will sharp- 
ly reduce the wheat income of this sub- 
stantial group, and also will sharply 
reduce farm income. 

Mr. President, in a time of world 
wheat shortages due to an increasing 
population and bad crops, the United 
States and Canada are the only major 
sources of export supplies of wheat. 
There is absolutely no reason we should 
sell our wheat out of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation’s inventory at a low 
price when the world badly needs wheat. 
We are giving the whole world a big bar- 
gain and the bill is being paid for by 
the American taxpayer. 

I urge the Senate to adopt this 
amendment. It will raise the income of 
the wheat producer, lower the cost of 
the farm program to the taxpayer and 
result in a more orderly marketing of 
wheat in the United States and abroad. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I have just now received 
from the Department of Agriculture 
some evidence which bolsters the point 
the Senator from Minnesota has been 
making so effectively. I hold in my hand 
a bulletin entitled “Wheat Situation,” 
which was released on March 7 by the 
Economic Research Service of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota has referred to the 
effect of the 105 percent loan rate in serv- 
ing as a ceiling, rather than as a floor. 
In that connection, I now read from page 
6 of this bulletin from the Department 
of Agriculture: 

Prices of most classes of wheat are well 
above loan rates. They started to rise in late 
September, because of exceptionally heavy 
export demand, but have now generally lev- 
eled off. CCO sales, however, have tempered 
the price rise. 


That points out exactly what hap- 
pened in that connection. 
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I ask unanimous consent that all of 
this paragraph from the bulletin issued 
by the Department of Agriculture, and 
also the fifth paragraph on page 7 of the 
bulletin, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the bulletin were ordered to be 
printed in the R&corp, as follows: 

[From the bulletin entitled “Wheat Situa- 
tion—February 1964""—for release March 7, 
1964; bulletin WS-187, Economic Research 
Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture] 

Prices WELL ABOVE Loan 

Prices of most classes of wheat are well 
above loan rates. They started to rise in 
late September, because of exceptionally 
heavy export demand, but have now gen- 
erally leveled off. CCC sales, however, have 
tempered the price rise. Since Commodity 
Credit Corporation’s holdings are almost 
entirely of hard wheats, statutory minimum 
prices first became effective for this class. 
As a result, hard wheat prices have been 
relatively stable since late October. In fact, 
the CCC resale price has practically estab- 
lished the market price for Hard Winter 
wheat. This price is computed at 105 per- 
cent of the current loan rate plus applicable 
carrying es. Recently, many buyers 
have substituted low-priced hard wheats for 
soft wheats, thereby restricting further price 
increase on soft wheats. Prices of most 
classes, despite the general rise, were lower 
in late February than they were a year 
earlier. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
South Dakota has brought to the debate 
at this point convincing evidence of what 
we have been discussing; he has contrib- 
uted pragmatic and convincing evidence. 

Whenever the market begins to rise, 
there is a tendency on the part of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to begin 
to unload its stocks. The purpose of 
this program is to increase farm income; 
and, as the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] and other Senators have pointed 
out, we really shall not have an over- 
whelmingly large amount of wheat 
stocks. So, I believe we must be at least 
reasonably prudent in deciding how 
much of these wheat stocks we shall dis- 
pose of and how much of them we shall 
continue to carry. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield briefly to 
me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I believe the report from 
which the Senator from South Dakota 
was reading also states that the average 
price of wheat in the United States for 
the past full marketing year has been 5 
percent above the full support level. 

I may say that I have received a com- 
munication from one of the most prom- 
inent grain concerns in the city of 
Minneapolis. In that communication, 
that concern did not quite take me to 
task, but it indicated it believed I was 
somewhat in error in estimating that 
there might be a maximum production 
of wheat of 1,250 million bushels this 
year, and stated that the very maximum 
the trade in Minneapolis could figure 
out was 1,200 million bushels. 

When we consider that the demand 
will probably run somewhere around 
1,400 million to 1,500 million bushels, it 
is very obvious that there will be a sell- 
er's market in the coming year, pro- 
vided the growers do not become panicky 
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and do not begin to believe the stories 
which apparently are being spread— 
namely, that if they do not take $1.65 
for their crop, they will not be able to 
get that much later on. I hope the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture will take steps to 
squelch those stories, and will tell the 
farmers that they do not need to sell 
their wheat for less than its fair value. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I believe the con- 
tributions the Senator from Vermont has 
made in this debate have been most help- 
ful. 

I think there is no need for a panic 
psychology in the country; and I think 
the report from which the Senator from 
South Dakota has read is most helpful. 

Iam not going to argue on a partisan 
basis, in connection with this issue. 
After all, there has been more than 
enough of that. The truth of the situa- 
tion is that at this very moment an ad- 
ministrative decision calling for 115 
percent of the loan rate could be taken, 
because the minimum is 105 percent. 
However, that decision is not being taken. 

So this bill is the logical one to which 
to attach such an amendment, because 
in the bill we are dealing with wheat. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I rise to sup- 
port the amendment. I shall not take 
further time on it. But I conclude by 
saying that I hope the amendment will 
be adopted. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota will state it. 

Mr. MUNDT. It seems to me that all 
the Senators who now are in the Cham- 
ber are in favor of the amendment. I 
do not know whether any Senator seeks 
to be yielded time from the time avail- 
able to those in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I am in control of 
the time available to those who are in 
opposition to the amendment; but I, my- 
self, am not in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
is a most fortuitous circumstance. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I believe the Sen- 
ator from Vermont voted against the 
amendment, in the committee. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield briefly to me, I wish 
to say that although I voted against the 
amendment in the committee, I am not 
inclined to start a riot if it becomes ap- 
parent that a voice vote in favor of the 
amendment will develop, because I have 
high hopes that any amendment which 
will be adopted will come to a lingering 
demise after it is adopted by the Senate— 
as now appears probable. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I believe we should 
request unanimous consent that the time 
we take not be charged to the time avail- 
able to those who are in opposition to 
the amendment. 

Mr. President, if it is in order for me 
to yield myself time from the time avail- 
able to those in opposition to the amend- 
pap I yield myself such time as I may 


need. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, to 
make the record clear, I should note 
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that I offered an amendment in the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
to raise the minimum CCC resale price 
to 110 percent of the support price. I 
did so, after having taken a count in 
the committee, in the hope that the 
amendment might be adopted. How- 
ever, it was rejected. I support the pro- 
posed 115 percent resale price which is 
contained in the amendment offered by 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Munpt] and my colleague [Mr. HUM- 
PHREY]. I believe that is a fair and rea- 
sonable level at which to set the resale 
price. 

The discussion which has already 
taken place has established that this 
question is one which must be of inter- 
est to Senators who are concerned about 
farm income and who are concerned also 
about the operation of our farm pro- 
gram. It raises a basic question as to 
whether or not we may not have pro- 
ceeded too far in the Congress in giving 
discretionary authority to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. I do not mean to 
blame the Department, because the au- 
thority which we have given to them was 
ours to give. 

In part, I believe it reflects a hesita- 
tion on our part to take responsibility 
for some of the necessary, hard deci- 
sions. So, shying away, we granted dis- 
cretionary authority. I suppose hopes 
varied. Some said, “We will set the 
support price at a low level. Conse- 
quently, the cost of the program will be 
reduced.” 

Or perhaps the action was taken in the 
hope that if the program did not work 
out well, we would not have to take the 
primary responsibility for its deficiencies 
but could charge that the Department 
either had not understood its responsi- 
bility or had not carried its responsibility 
out properly. 

The proposal before the Senate today 
is really not one which would take away 
discretionary authority altogether from 
the Department of Agriculture, but 
rather would narrow the range in which 
the Department would be free to make 
decisions. We are proposing to place a 
larger share of the responsibility for the 
wheat program on our own shoulders. 

If, as some of the opponents of the 
program have said, the proposal would 
increase the cost of the wheat program, 
I think those of us who support the 
amendment ought to be willing to take 
that responsibility. 

On the other hand, if it should raise 
farm income, as I think it would, with- 
out significantly raising the cost of the 
program, I think then we should take 
credit for it. If these two desirable ob- 
jectives are at least advanced, if not 
achieved, by the amendment and if in 
addition the amendment would have the 
effect of forcing more grain to be han- 
dled through what we call normal non- 
governmental channels, that, too, would 
be on the plus side. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. From which, may I sug- 
gest, the Government would reap more 
benefit in terms of income taxes to take 
care of the costs involved. 
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Mr. McCARTHY. The Government 
would reap benefit on that ground. If 
the proposal should work out, over a 
period of 2 or 3 years, I believe it would 
also prove beneficial in relation to the 
cost of handling, storage, and the many 
other hidden costs which are absorbed 
through other expenditures and other 
aspects of the farm program. 

No one expects the proposal to solve 
all the problems in relation to wheat. 
It would create some limited problems 
with respect to the export of grain and 
with respect to substitution. All of these 
problems, in my judgment, can be worked 
out to the net benefit of the farmers, the 
grain trade, and I believe also the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

The Department has made some criti- 
cisms of the proposal on the basis of 
costs and difficulty of administration. 
The cost estimates that they make are 
subject to serious question. I think that 
the administrative difficulties which they 
foresee are not of such consequence as to 
deter the Senate from supporting the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
South Dakota. All of us know that the 
matter of administrative difficulty is one 
which is often raised to many programs 
which the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment opposes. We see it more often 
with respect to the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue with reference to taxation than 
we do in the Department of Agriculture. 

But in almost every case that a pro- 
gram reasonably subject to administra- 
tion is passed by Congress, the executive 
branch of the Government, in a rela- 
tively short time works out the admin- 
istrative details, and it is administered 
with reasonable success. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

aa: McCARTHY. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. The Senator may 
recall that the Department has stated 
that if the percentage was set at 115 
percent, it would be impossible for CCC 
to get rid of any of the wheat. What 
does the Senator from Minnesota have 
to say about that? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I do not believe 
the Department went quite so far as to 
say that it would be impossible to get rid 
of the wheat. The Department said 
that it might be more difficult for them 
to get rid of it. Their principal argu- 
ment was that it would probably be more 
costly for them to support the export 
program. That is a relative sort of argu- 
ment. It would be somewhat more costly 
than it would be to carry out the export 
program under the program proposed in 
this bill, but it would be less costly than 
it has been under the 1962 and 1963 
wheat programs. So that is a kind of 
moving screen against which we are 
making these judgments. The Depart- 
ment takes the point of reference which 
is most convenient to its case. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. That is true, but, 
according to the Rrecorp and the hear- 
ings, it would cost the Government more 
if we made the percentage 115 percent 
instead of 105 percent. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Yes. I think that 
is correct, depending a little on what 
happens in the market. The Depart- 
ment shifts its basic assumptions from 
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one argument to the next. It is quite 
possible that the market price would 
improve. It means that producers would 
get more for what they sold than they 
would receive if the CCC were free to 
sell at 105 percent of the support price. 
If the market should tighten up so we 
could sell some Commodity Credit grain 
at 115 percent—as much as we would 
sell at 105 percent—that would be a net 
gain to the Government. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I believe the Sen- 
ator is offering the amendment hoping 
that a better price will be received by 
the farmer, 

Mr.McCARTHY. Yes. I am support- 
ing the amendment with that purpose in 
mind. My judgment is that it would be 
helpful. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. If the amendment 
should bring a better price to the farmer, 
then probably it would cost the Govern- 
ment more. Is that not true? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Not necessarily. 
The proposal would put more pressure 
on the market to pay a higher price. 
If the laws of the market operated, 
it might well be that the cost to the 
Government would not in any way 
be increased, but there would be some 
increase in the cost of wheat in the 
market itself. That, I say, would not 
be altogether bad, if we accept the fact 
that the wheat producer is not receiving 
a fair price for what he is producing now. 
But the proposal should develop a pres- 
sure in the market to force the price up. 
The price would still be below 90 percent 
of parity. 

The proposal is part of a longtime ob- 
jective. We should develop the situation 
in which the farmer will receive a fair 
price in the marketplace. It would be 
like a small dam in a stream, designed to 
raise the water level for the farmer. The 
proposal would raise his price level a 
little closer to a fair price. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCARTHY. Does my colleague 
wish me to yield to him? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I was going to ask 
the Senator from Minnesota to yield to 
me. I believe he has more than ade- 
quately covered the point. He has indi- 
cated the export market is taking a little 
extra money under the program, but 
less than last year’s program. 

The compensating value is to be found 
in the domestic market, where wheat 
ought to bring a better price. The Sena- 
tor has made the point. I thank him. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Perhaps the point 
I wish to make has been brought out in 
the discussion earlier. If it has, the 
Senator from Minnesota need not com- 
ment on it further. 

Is it not true that some of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation resale poli- 
cies over the past couple of years may 
have contributed in part to the difficul- 
ties that are facing us today on the live- 
stock front? In other words, is it not 
true that a discharge into the market of 
feed grains and wheat stocks, producing 
a depressing effect on market prices, may 
well have contributed to the lowering of 
feed prices, which in turn has had a de- 
pressing effect both on cattle and hog 
prices? 
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Mr. McCARTHY. I do not think there 
is any question that once the cattlefeed- 
ers—particularly the big ones—realized 
that a policy was set of releasing feed 
into the market at a low price, they were 
encouraged to expand their beef produc- 
tion. A great part of the difficulty the 
cattlemen and cattlefeeders are experi- 
encing today is the result of the expan- 
sion which was based upon that assump- 
tion. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I think the Sen- 
ator has probably brought out very well 
that, on the debit side, the Department 
can argue that this amendment, if 
adopted, would result in increasing the 
cost of handling exports. Their esti- 
mates are there will be an increase cost 
of $80 or $90 million in the export pro- 
gram if we accept this amendment. 
Probably the other problem 

Mr. McCARTHY. If I may interject, 
this would be an increase over what it 
would cost if the bill is adopted as re- 
ported. But compared to costs under 
the 1963 wheat program, the cost of the 
export program will be reduced even if 
the amendment is adopted. 

Mr. McGOVERN. That is right. 

The other problem before the commit- 
tee when it evaluated this amendment, is 
that there is no question that if it car- 
ries it will interfere with the freedom of 
the Secretary in managing surplus 
stocks. 

I understand the problem the Secre- 
tary is up against on this front. He is 
under great pressure from Congress and 
the taxpayers of the country to do what 
he can to reduce the burden of carrying 
on the support program. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I think that is true. 
I think, however, he is under some pres- 
sures that are self-generated within the 
Department, which are not the reflection 
of the attitude of Congress, or that are 
not public pressures, but of some persons 
in the Budget Bureau. I used to make 
the statement during the Republican ad- 
ministration that we should not be in- 
fluenced by the man with the green 
eyeshade. I hope the administration 
will try to free itself from pressures that 
are generated within the Department 
itself and will also try to free itself from 
pressures which come from the Bureau 
of the Budget. It should carry out the 
intent of Congress, if we clearly indicate 
what it is, and let us take the responsi- 
bility for an increased cost, if increases 
should follow, and let us take credit for 
an increased farm income, if that should 
result. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I think the Sena- 
tor’s point is well taken. The Senator 
from Minnesota led the fight in commit- 
tee to increase the CCC resale level to 
110 percent of parity. He made what I 
thought was an effective presentation 
and argument. As he knows, I voted 
with him in support of this increase in 
the resale value. I think it would have 
been in the interest of the farmers and 
in the interest of the entire grain indus- 
try. In all fairness, I must present the 
majority committee side of the argument 
and the position of the Department of 
Agriculture. I have tried to present the 
committee position, although I personal- 
ly believe a higher resale level would be 
beneficial. I congratulate the Senator 
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from Minnesota for the manner in which 
he has presented his argument for the 
amendment. 

I think I owe it to myself and the Sena- 
tors to say that I am disappointed in the 
administrative position on this bill. I 
think the men in the green eyeshades, to 
which the able Senator refers, have 
dominated the situation improperly. I 
think they have put limitations on Sec- 
retary Freeman which he finds oppres- 
sive but has to follow. I doubt they 
cleared those limitations with their su- 
perior. They interpreted a budget policy 
into a dollars and cents level that suited 
their own fancy. 

If it were not for the urgency of get- 
ting a bill, I would like to take the time 
to go into the origin of the limitations, 
and whose view they really represent. I 
would like to have time to see if we can- 
not get a more liberal program, but in 
view of the time limitations, the com- 
mittee felt we have to take what has been 
offered. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I make one final 
point. I think there is significance in the 
fact that the law prohibiting Commodity 
Credit Corporation resale at less than 
105 percent of the support price was ap- 
plied at a time, under the old program, 
when the price was $2 a bushel. Now the 
basic support price is being reduced to 
$1.30. We are talking about 115 per- 
cent of $1.30 instead of 105 percent of a 
much higher support price which was in 
effect under the old law. I think there 
is a substantial difference. Even with- 
out this change there would be justifica- 
tion for going to 115 percent, but with 
this change in the support price itself, 
I think the 115 percent of the lower sup- 
port price is completely justified. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I wish to associate 
myself with the remarks made by the 
Senator from Minnesota in regard to 
this amendment. I spoke briefly on it 
the other day. I think it is one amend- 
ment which should be writter into the 
bill because at least it gives some im- 
provement in farm income. 

As I said previously, one objection is 
that the measure does not go far enough 
in the direction of wheatgrowers. There 
will be some argument about what it 
does to the Treasury, and we should 
give that fact consideration, but let us 
keep in mind that this bill involves $400 
million, and any additional revenue we 
can get into the Treasury will be help- 
ful. 

I was in the Senate when some Sena- 
tors, including the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HumpHREY] and myself, dis- 
cussed 90 percent of parity. One was not 
even a friend of the farmer if he did not 
talk about 90 percent. Now we are down 
to 78 percent or so. Any additional in- 
come we can get under the bill will be 
helpful. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I remember crit- 
icizing the policies of Secretary Ezra 
Taft Benson, in which he said it would 
be 85 percent; then 90 percent of 85 per- 
cent; then 90 percent of 90 percent of 
85 percent; then 90 percent of 90 per- 
cent of 90 percent of 85 percent. About 
the only assurance we had was that it 
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would be 90 percent of something. To- 
day we are talking about 105 percent of 
about 50 percent, and we are trying to get 
that improved a little by this amend- 
ment. About the only assurance we have 
is that it will be about 50 percent of 
something, and the ultimate result may 
be about the same. 

Mr. CARLSON. I appreciate the help 
of the Senator from Minnesota. I hope 
the Senator’s amendment will be ap- 
proved. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, may I 
inquire about the division of the time 
remaining on the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Netson in the chair). The Senator 
from South Dakota has 3 minutes left. 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield myself 1 min- 
ute. I think the discussion makes it 
pretty clear that there is a meeting 
of the minds with regards to the neces- 
sity of doing something about helping 
the wheat farmer. I expect to vote for 
the wheat bill. I do it with reservation. 
I am reluctant to vote for a wheat pro- 
gram when I know it is going to guaran- 
tee the farmer less income than he is 
getting in the current year or that he 
received the year before. I shall vote 
for it because the alternative would be 
no program at all. 

Let us face it—the program we are 
voting for will reduce income in the 
wheat-raising country, not increase it. 
This proposal would put it higher, a 115 
percent minimum, before the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation could compete 
with the farmer and grain dealer. It has 
an additional advantage, because we are 
talking about a voluntary wheat pro- 
gram. This will permit the farmer who 
voluntarily goes into the program to 
go in, and will permit a farmer volun- 
tarily to stay out. It gives voluntariness 
some significance, because it gives some- 
thing to both. If we are interested in 
income to the wheat farmer, and not 
simply regulation of the wheat farmer, 
there is an additional argument for the 
115 percent. 

If the other side is willing to yield 
back its time, I am ready to yield back 
my time, and ask the Chair to have 
the roll called. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, if I 
have any time left, I yield it back. 

The PRESID:NG OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment is yielded back. The 
yeas and nays on the Mundt amendment 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Gore], the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. Grueninc], the Senator 
Arizona (Mr. HAYDEN], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], and the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] is absent 
because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from California [Mr. ENGLE]. is neces- 
sarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Tennessee 
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Mr. Gore], and the Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. RUSSELL] would each vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] is paired with 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp]. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from West Virginia would vote “yea” and 
the Senator from Connecticut would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Cor- 
ton], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER], and the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Morron] are necessarily 
absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Morton] would 
vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 34, 
nays 54, as follows: 


[No. 61 Leg.] 
YEAS—34 
Allott Hruska Moss 
Bayh Humphrey Mundt 
Bennett Jackson Nelson 
Burdick Jordan,Idaho Pearson 
Carlson Lausche Simpson 
Church Long, Mo. Symington 
Cooper uson wer 
Curtis Mansfield Walters 
Dirksen McCarthy Yarborough 
Dominick McGovern Young, N. Dak. 
Edmondson Miller 
Hickenlooper Morse 
NAYS—54 
Aiken Muskie 
Anderson Hill Neuberger 
Bartlett Holland Pastore 
11 Inouye Pell 
Bible Javits Prouty 
Boggs Johnston Proxmire 
Brewster Jordan, N.C Ribicoff 
Byrd, Va. Keating Robertson 
Byrd, W. Va. Kennedy Saltonstall 
Cannon Kuchel 
Case Long, La. Smathers 
Clark McClellan Smith 
Douglas McGee Stennis 
East:and McIntyre Talmadge 
Ellender McNamara Thurmond 
Ervin Mechem Williams, N.J. 
Fong Metcalf Williams, Del. 
Monroney Young, Ohio 
NOT VOTING—12 
Cotton Goldwater Morton 
Dodd Gore Randolph 
Engle Gruening Russell 
Fulbright Hayden Sparkman 


So Mr. Muxpr's amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I call up my amendments 454 
and 456. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 19, 
after line 3, it is proposed to add the fol- 
lowing new section: 

Sec. 107. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law— 

(1) For the 1966 and 1967 crops of cotton, 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended, shall be applicable: Provided, 
That the Secretary shall establish a farm 
baleage allotment for each farm by convert- 
ing the farm acreage allotment established 
under section 344 of such Act to a number 
of bales based on the normal yield per acre 
of cotton for the farm as determined by the 
Secretary, adjusted pro rata to a national 
baleage allotment equal to the estimated do- 
mestic consumption and exports for such 
marketing year. 

(2) For the 1966 and 1967 crops of cotton, 
the farm marketing excess under section 345 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 
as amended, shall be the actual production 
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on the farm in excess of the farm baleage 
allotment. 

(3) For the 1966 and 1967 crops of cotton, 
a “cooperator" under section 408(b) of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, shall 
be a producer on whose farm the production 
of cotton on the farm does not exceed the 
farm baleage allotment. 


On page 32, after line 13, it is proposed 
to add the following: 

Sec. 205. The Secretary of Agriculture is 
directed to study the feasibility and desirabil- 
ity of putting production controls for wheat 
on a bushelage basis, beginning with the 
crop of wheat planted for harvest in 1966, 
and to the extent he deems such action feasi- 
ble and desirable, to recommend such amend- 
ments to legislation as is necessary for this 
purpose. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendments be considered en bloc, 
although it is not my purpose to debate 
them this evening. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendments will be 
considered en bloc. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the amendments be the pending ques- 
tion tomorrow? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is the intention 
to have the amendments as the pending 
question tomorrow. As soon as certain 
discussions that may take place this 
evening have been concluded, it is pro- 
posed to recess until tomorrow. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Until 11 a.m. tomor- 
row? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Until 11 am. 
There will be no further votes this eve- 
ning, if Senators are interested in that 
information. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that for the remainder of the eve- 
ning the time be not taken out of the 
time agreed to under the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I won- 
der whether the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. McGovern] would permit 
me to ask him some questions in order 
to establish certain points in the RECORD? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I shall be glad to 
do so. 

Mr. CHURCH. First of all, I com- 
mend the Senator for trying to secure a 
satisfactory wheat program, and I wish 
him to know that he has earned the 
gratitude of the wheat farmers of my 
State. 

During the past few months I have re- 
ceived letters from a number of these 
wheat farmers endorsing the so-called 
McGovern plan. 

I should like to ask the Senator wheth- 
er the bill we are presently considering 
falls short of the original McGovern plan 
in the subsidy to be extended to wheat 
farmers? 

Mr. McGOVERN. First, I thank the 
Senator for the kind remarks he has 
made about me. 

In answer to his question, unfortunate- 
ly I must tell him that the bill now be- 
fore the Senate falls about $150 million 
short in income to the wheat farmer, 
compared with the bill as originally in- 
troduced by me last summer. 

The bill which I introduced near the 
end of July would have prevented prac- 
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tically all of the anticipated drop of $600 
million in farm income. The bill now 
before the Senate would prevent about 
$450 million of that $600 million drop in 
farm income. It is approximately $150 
million less, from the standpoint of in- 
come to the wheat farmer, than would 
pave been the case under my original 


Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator. 
I remember the aggressive speech he 
made on the floor of the Senate in which 
he urged his original proposal, which 
thereafter became known as the McGov- 
ern plan, for the purpose of maintaining 
the income of the wheat farmer at the 
1963 level. 

I should like to ask one other ques- 
tion, for clarification. If the blended 
price of the loan plus certificate and di- 
version payment, in the bill before us, are 
added together, will they add up to less 
than what a “yes” vote in the referen- 
dum under the present law would bring? 

Mr. McGOVERN. Yes; if there had 
been a “yes” vote in the referendum, 
the wheat farmers would doubtless have 
received income from $150 million to $220 
million higher than the income they 
would receive under the bill now before 
the Senate. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator 
very much for that information. I 
should like him to know that the Idaho 
Wheat Growers Association, having gone 
on record in favor of the original McGov- 
ern plan, take a position against the pres- 
ent bill, for the reason that it fails to 
secure the objectives of the original Me- 
Govern proposal. 

I ask unanimous consent that a letter 
from the Idaho Wheat Growers Associa- 
tion, dated February 22, 1964, addressed 
to me, and signed by Earl McClellan, 
president, be printed in the Record at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

IDAHO STATE WHEAT 
GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Boise, Idaho, February 21, 1964. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR CHURCH: It appears that 
Congress will act very soon on a new program 
for wheat. It is impossible for wheat grow- 
ers located so far from the Nation's Capital 
to keep fully informed on the last minute 
bills and amendments which so vitally af- 
fect our livelihood. The members of the 
Idaho State Wheat Growers’ Association, 
therefore, respectfully request that in your 
deliberations you consider the proposals sub- 
mitted and compare them point by point 
with the recommendations for a new wheat 
program as adopted by the National Asso- 
ciation of Wheat Growers’ at their recent 
annual meeting in Amarillo, Tex. We firmly 
believe that all points covered in the NAWG 
recommendations are necessary in order to 
have a workable wheat program. I am en- 
closing a copy of the NAWG recommended 
wheat program for your convenience. 

The bill reported out of the House Wheat 
Subcommittee is lacking in several respects 
as follows: 

1. The income combination of a $1.30 loan, 
70 cents and 25 cents certificates, and a low 
diversion payment is substantially below 
what is needed to give wheat producers a 
fair rate of return for their investment and 
labor. At present prices if we figure a return 
on our investment we have nothing left over 
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for our labor, or if we subtract our labor 
from our net returns, we have no return on 
our investment. The income under this bill 
would in most cases give no return from 
either labor or capital investment which 
would mean slow starvation for the farmer 
and a general economy slowdown. Further- 
more, it would not get the satisfactory level 
of voluntary participation needed to make 
the program effective. 

2. The substitution clause should be more 
clearly defined and at the option of the 
farmer when he is participating in both the 
feed grain and wheat programs. 

3. The Anfuso amendment's penalty pro- 
visions should be suspended for 1965 and 
subsequent years, rather than just for 1965. 
This should be done whether a new wheat 
program is adopted or not. Present law 
allows an individual with no allotment or 
a small allotment to overplant freely with 
little or no penalty, as compared to the aver- 
age wheatgrower who would suffer a sub- 
stantial loss of acreage history. 

4. A provision should be made for the is- 
suance of certificates where the farmer is 
unable to plant due to conditions beyond 
his control. There is no real difference be- 
tween one who is unable to plant and one 
who has planted but is unable to harvest 
due to weather, flood, etc. 

5. A provision should be included making 
it possible for an individual to harvest acres 
in excess of his allotment, store this excess 
at his own expense under bond, and be 
eligible for price supports and certificates. 
This excess wheat would later be released by 
underplanting or underproduction, thereby 
adding greater flexibility to the program. 
This would especially be helpful to those 
farmers who want to vary their total yearly 
wheat acreage in a long and short manner 
in order to fit available fields of different 
size into their rotation. 

In summary, we urge your support for a 
new wheat program embodying the rec- 
ommendations outlined by the NAWG. Any 
program should be made as simple as pos- 
sible. In this regard, we would prefer a 
single certificate rather than two or three 
of different value. If the blended price 
(loan plus certificates) and the diversion 
payment in the bill in its final form add up 
to less than what a yes vote in referendum 
under the present law would bring, then we 
recommend that you vote against this new 
legislation. I have polled the board of di- 
rectors of our State association, and it is 
our opinion that we cannot support legisla- 
tion which would result in a decrease in 
income for wheatgrowers as compared to 
recent years. We know that a voluntary 
certificate program, with income provisions 
above 1962 levels, would get the necessary 
participation to operate effectively and still 
not cause a rise in the cost of bread to the 
consumer. If we cannot get a satisfactory 
program now, we would rather wait until 
such time as we can pass a satisfactory one, 
than to pass a program which would be 
doomed to failure from the beginning, and 
which would discredit this approach to cor- 
recting the problem of our excess productive 
capacity. 

Sincerely, 
EARL MCOLELLAN, 
President. 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve the Recorp should show that the 
Senator from Idaho was one of those 
whom I consulted at the time the legis- 
lation to which he has referred was in- 
troduced last summer. He has always 
been, not only vigorous, but also highly 
intelligent and imaginative in his leader- 
ship on matters affecting agriculture 
and affecting the producers of his State. 

Of course I share his disappointment 
that the legislative situation seemed to 
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be such that we could not secure passage 
of the original proposal. 

I cannot resist pleading with the Sen- 
ator to support us on this bill, even 
though it does fall somewhat short of 
the position that we would have had, had 
the original bill prevailed. 

Mr. CHURCH. This has been a hard 
question for me to decide. I want the 
Senator to know that the bulk of the 
farmers in Idaho—at least among those 
who are not engaged in large wheat 
planting—appear to be strongly opposed 
to this kind of program. 

In the last week alone, I have received 
117 letters and 29 telegrams opposing 
this bill, together with petitions bearing 
the names of 1,709 Idaho farmers. 

However, in the past, the Idaho State 
Wheat Growers Association, which rep- 
resents the larger wheat farmers of my 
State, has always endorsed wheat sup- 
port programs which it believed would 
maintain wheat-farmer income at a 
proper level. It was only after I received 
this letter from the Idaho State Wheat 
Growers Association, asking me to 
withhold my support of this bill if it 
failed to meet the standards to which 
my questions have referred, that I felt 
impelled, as a representative of all the 
farmers of Idaho, to take into account 
what seems to be the great weight of 
farmer opinion, As it stands, there ap- 
pears to be no substantial support in 
Idaho for this bill. Accordingly, I shall 
have to cast my vote against it. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I can appreciate 
the reservation that those who believe 
in a really strong farm program may 
feel about some of the things that have 
happened to the bill. I want the Sena- 
tor to know that even if the bill passes, 
I will join with him and with the senior 
Senator from Minnesota and other Sena- 
tors in working for an even stronger 
program for the future. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, 
speaking of the programs for both wheat 
and cotton, we have found ourselves in 
the position of having so much surplus 
that it has really kept us from doing 
for the wheatgrowers and cottongrowers 
the things we would have liked to do. 
But finding ourselves in the condition 
we are in today, I urge the passage of 
the bill as the best we can do under 
circumstances at the present time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I join in that par- 
ticular thought. When the debate on 
the bill opened, the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. McGovern] made quite 
clear that the objective had been to re- 
port a better bill. That was his initial 
purpose. But we faced the strong reality 
of barely getting any bill. I think that 
in some way or other, this word must get 
out through the Nation to the farm 
groups, because they are divided into 
many organizations. Because there are 
so few of them in terms of the total pop- 
ulation, they have a difficult time having 
their voice heard in this Chamber and 
in the other body. 

It is nothing short of miraculous that 
the Committee on Agriculture and 
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Forestry was able to report the two bills 
it reported—the wheat bill and the cot- 
ton bill. 

Not knowing much about the cotton 
industry, but having a keen interest in 
its welfare, and having served on the 
committee with the distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. JOHNS- 
TON], and thereby having learned much 
about Southern agriculture, I should say 
that the Senator from South Dakota has 
done an outstanding job in being able to 
have the committee report a wheat bill 
to the Senate, and in handling it as he 
has. 

I hope to have more to say about this 
subject tomorrow. But I served on the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
for 12 years, and I know it is no small 
achievement to report to the Senate a 
bill as good as the one now under con- 

sideration. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I agree with the 
Senator from Minnesota. It must be 

‘remembered that the major production 

of wheat is confined to a few States. 
The production of cotton is restricted 
to another small group of States. 

Many times the Farm Bureau is inter- 
ested in only one particular commodity. 
It fails to realize that much compro- 
mising is required in committee and on 
the floor of the Senate before such a 
bill as we are now discussing in the Sen- 
ate can be reported. However, we are 
doing the best we can under the circum- 
stances. x $ 

Mr. President, I urge the passage of 
this farm bill. 

I know there are some objections to it, 
some valid objections. Of course this 
bill is not perfect. Very few laws passed 
by this or any other legislative body 
would be classified as perfect. The 
point is that it is the best we can come 
up with at the present time. The pro- 
gram should be weighed not against a 
standard of perfection but against a 
more realistic standard of what the 
alternative might be. If we do not pass 
this bill, what will the wheat farmers 
have? 

Using this type of measurement, I be- 
lieve that most cotton and wheat farm- 
ers would agree that they will be better 

off under this program than if they are 
left to cope with the programs now on 
the books, programs which have already 
demonstrated they cannot prevent very 
serious trouble in cases of both wheat 
and cotton. 

I am sure that cottongrowers of my 
great State of South Carolina can find 
points in the cotton section which they 
would like altered and so would I. But 
they are realistic people. They know, 

_ and we know that the time is late to do 
something for the wheatgrowers and 
also for the cotton farmers this coming 
year. They are preparing to plant cot- 
ton at the present time, and they have 
already planted their fall wheat. The 
spring wheat planting season is upon 
them, and something must be done. So, 
we must do a good deal of compromising 
in order to do anything for the benefit 
of the farmer. We just do not have the 
time to rewrite this legislation to take 
care of all details which may not fully 
please us. It is a question of accepting 
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this program or of going on for another 
year under the old program. 

And the same is true with wheat. 

The winter wheat crop, as can be seen 
when one drives along the roads now, is 
becoming green in the warmer areas. 
Farmers are well along with their plans 
for the spring wheat crop. There is sim- 
ply no time for fancy footwork, for 
amendments, and last minute changes. 
Either we can accept this new legislation 
and get $2 wheat this year, or we can 
fail to act and let our farmers rock along 
on $1.30 a bushel wheat. If this ques- 
tion were left up to the farmers, I have 
no doubt as to how they would vote. 

Let me discuss the need for wheat 
legislation first. If nothing is done to 
help the wheat farmer this year, his in- 
come from wheat will slide from nearly 
$2.4 billion to $1.75 billion this year. 
Wheat farmers are not well heeled with 
money now. They certainly cannot 
stand a shock like this would be. Many 
of them would be set back for years be- 
fore getting on their feet again. 

Wheat is an important crop in most of 
our States. So the effects of a slash in 
incomes of wheat farmers would be felt 
all across the country from coast to 
coast. And the paralyzing results would 
not be confined to the farm. Every rural 
community would be hurt and hurt se- 
verely in many areas. Communities 
which rely primarily on wheat farmers 
to keep their cash registers jingling, 
would be strangely and unhappily quiet. 

In the absence of new legislation, the 
price of wheat will drop from $2.a bushel 
to $1.30 a bushel. This is the feed value 
of wheat, the price at which it will com- 
pete with corn as feed for livestock. I 
doubt that there are any wheat farmers 
who could keep going, raising $1.30 
wheat. 

And who would benefit from this cut- 
rate wheat? Not the consumer. Bakers 
and millers have already said that lower 
priced wheat does not mean cheaper 
bread. The value of wheat in a 22-cent 
loaf of bread is about 2% cents. Even if 
the wheat were free to the miller, it 
would not make much of a saving possi- 
ble. A reduction from $2 a bushel to the 
expected price of $130 would not be 
enough to make any price cut likely. So 
continuation of the old wheat program 
would mean ruin for wheat farmers, and 
no benefit to the city man. No one can 
claim that this makes sense. 

The new program has several im- 
portant features, features which will ap- 
peal to the farmer, to the city man, and 
to the taxpayers in general. 

Reduction of the overstocks of wheat 
means present and future savings to the 
taxpayer. It means that the President’s 
budget can be held down. It means 
savings all around. 

To come to the real clincher, the new 
program will mean more dollars in the 
pockets of our wheat farmers come next 
harvest time. Instead of having their 
incomes cut back to $1.75 billion, it is 
estimated that with this new wheat 
program the income of wheat farmers 
will be around $2.2 billion. This is not as 
much as I would like to see, but it is a 
step in the right direction. Let us take 
this step today. 
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With regard to the need and the ob- 
jective of the wheat program, in his farm 
message the President said: 

Changes in the wheat program are urgent- 
ly needed to check a drastic decline in pro- 
ducer income from the 1964 crop. In the ab- 
sence of additional legislation it is estimated 
that wheat producers will receive between 
$500 million and 6700 million less in 1964 
than they did in 1963. 

I recommend that the existing law be 
amended to permit producers to participate 
in a certificate program on a voluntary basis. 
The law should be designed to (1) raise the 
income of wheatgrowers substantially above 
what it would be in the absence of new legis- 
lation; (2) avoid increases in bu 
costs; (3) maintain the price of wheat at a 
level which will not increase the price of 
bread to the consumer, and (4) enable the 
United States to discharge its responsibilities 
and realize the benefits of the international 
wheat agreement. 


On the question of cotton, matters look 
even more complicated. In South Caro- 
lina we see both sides of the failures of 
the present cotton program. Our cotton 
farmers know that the existing law does 
not give them the income they must have 
to live decently. At the same time the 
great cotton textile indsutry of South 
Carolina has suffered too long under the 
discriminatory two-price system, a sys- 
tem that penalizes our own mills to the 
benefit of foreign mills. 

This bill will be extremely helpful to 
the Southeast in general and South Car- 
olina in particular. For example, 85 per- 
cent of the farms in South Carolina will 
not have to make any reduction in their 
allotments in order to receive a price 
support even higher than that in effect 
for 1963. An additional 6 percent will 
have to make only a partial reduction in 
ther allotments in order to get the 3444- 
cent price support. 7 

Ine export market acreage provision 
will be of interest to most of the larger 
farmers in South Carolina. This is in- 
dicated by the fact that some South 


‘Carolina farmers were willing to take 
‘the lower price support in 1959 and 1960 


under the choice plan in order to receive 
a larger allotment. While it is true that 
the Western States will participate more 
heavily in the export market acreage 
provision than will the Southeast, the 
domestic equalization payment will be 
of great benefit to a very large number 
of millworkers in the Southeast. It 
will be extremely helpful from the 
standpoint of meeting import competi- 
tion. 

Furthermore, consumption of cotton 
in the United States will increase with 
the more nearly competitive price. The 
combination of these factors means 
more jobs for textile workers, instead of 
less. 

The bill, as are most. bills, is a com- 
promise. On balance, it seems clear 
that the benefits from the bill are very 
heavily weighted in favor of South Caro-. 
lina and the Southeastern States. 

President Johnson summed up the 
cotton situation very well in his farm 
message when he said: 

The needs of neither the cottongrower, the 
cotton handler, the cotton textile mill, nor 
the consumer are being satisfied by the ex- 
isting legislation. The cotton industry as a 
whole is our second largest. More than 1 
million people are engaged in growing cot- 
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ton—and an additional 1.5 million people are 
employed in the production of cotton cloth 
and cotton products for consumers—and ad- 
ditional millions work in firms which supply 
the goods, machinery, and services to the in- 
dustry. 

Domestic cotton prices are much higher 
than world prices. Consequently, our tex- 
tile mills must pay more for cotton than 
their foreign competitors. 

In addition, despite the fact that the 1963 
acreage allotment was held to the statutory 
minimum, sharply increased farm yields, 
combined with a continuing loss of mar- 
kets—as cotton products are displaced by 
imports and by other fibers—has caused a 
sharp rise in the inventories of cotton held 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation. The 
carry-over on August 1 will be almost 2 mil- 
lion bales higher than it was last year— 
adding over $300 million to the cost of the 
cotton program. The carryover will be 
enough to supply our domestic needs for 18 
months. 

Several legislative proposals are now pend- 
ing before the Congress to deal with this 
program, I recommend the enactment of 
legislation which will (1) make cotton more 
competitive with other fibers and eliminate 
the inequity of the present two-price system 
under which cotton used domestically is 
priced substantially higher than cotton 
sold for export; (2) make it possible for 
growers who desire to do so to produce cot- 
ton at world prices, without any subsidy, on 
a basis which will not add to our stocks; and 
(3) maintain the income of cottongrowers 
while reducing excessive carryover stocks. 


Under Secretary of Agriculture Mur- 
phy, a well-informed man on cotton 
problems, recently stated the need for a 
new program which would meet the fol- 
lowing objectives: 

First. Eliminate the inequity of the 
two-price system under which domestic 
mills must pay substantially more for 
cotton than their foreign competitors. 

Second. Enable cotton to meet the 
price competition of synthetic fibers, 
thereby increasing the long-range mar- 
ket for cotton. 

Third. Reduce Government expendi- 
tures for the cotton program. 

Fourth. Reduce excessive stocks of 
cotton. 

Fifth. Maintain cotton producer in- 
come. 

He concluded that the program we are 
now considering has the best chance of 
being accepted by most farmers and the 
best chance of being approved by both 
Houses of Congress. I urge that we pass 
this bill and give it a chance. None of 
us can get all we want in an agriculture 
bill, but we must give the farmer some- 
thing better than what we now have on 
the statute books. I urge the passage of 
this bill. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 
REPORT ON REVIEW OF VOLUNTARY AGREEMENTS 

AND PROGRAMS 


A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on review 
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of voluntary agreements and programs, as 
of February 9, 1964 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 
REPORT OF MARITIME ADMINISTRATION 

A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the Maritime Administration, for the fiscal 
year 1963 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Commerce. 
Use or STATISTICAL SAMPLING PROCEDURES IN 

EXAMINATION OF VOUCHERS 

A letter from the Director, Bureau of the 
Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to permit the use of statistical sampling 
procedures in the examination of vouchers 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 


REPORT ON NEED ron IMPROVEMENT IN CER- 
TAIN PROCUREMENT PRACTICES, POST OFFICE 
DEPARTMENT 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on the need for improvement 
in procurement practices for counterline- 
screenline equipment, Post Office Depart- 
ment, dated February 1964 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

REPORT ON COMPILATION OF GENERAL AC- 
COUNTING OFFICE FINDINGS AND RECOM- 
MENDATIONS FOR IMPROVING GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 

law, a report on compilation of General Ac- 
counting Office findings and recommenda- 
tions for improving Government operations, 
fiscal year 1963 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government 

Operations. 

Report ON CERTAIN DEFICIENT PRACTICES RE- 
LATING TO PUBLIC ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS IN 
NORTH CAROLINA 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 

law, a report on certain deficient practices 
relating to Federal matching of State ad- 
ministrative expenses for public assistance 
programs in North Carolina Welfare Admin- 
istration, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, dated March 1964 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 

Government Operations. 

REPORT ON EXAMINATION OF CERTAIN ECO- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS FOR ASSIST- 
ANCE TO CENTRAL TREATY ORGANIZATION, 
AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 

law, a report on the examination of certain 
economic development projects for assist- 
ance to Central Treaty Organization, Agency 
for International Development, Department 
of State, dated February 1964 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 
REPORT ON SHIPMENT OF CERTAIN HOUSEHOLD 
GOODS BY MILITARY PERSONNEL 

A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on the shipment of house- 
hold goods improperly classified as profes- 
sional items by military personnel to avoid 
payment for excess weight, Department of 
the Army, dated February 1964 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 

Government Operations, 

DISPOSITION OF CERTAIN FUNDS OF LOWER 
PEND D’OREILLE OR KALISPEL TRIBE OF IN- 
DIANS 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 

the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
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posed legislation to provide for the disposi- 
tion of judgment funds on deposit to the 
credit of the Lower Pend D’Oreille or Kalispel 
Tribe of Indians (with an accompany paper); 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 


Two letters from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, copies of orders suspending deporta- 
tion of certain aliens, together with a state- 
ment of the facts and pertinent provisions 
of law pertaining to each alien, and the rea- 
sons for ordering such suspension (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, and referred as indicated: 


By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 


pore: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 

of the State of Kansas; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 


“HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 14 


“Concurrent resolution urging the Congress 
of the United States to support a firm 
policy against communism 
“Whereas it is the belief of the members 

of this legislature that the current events 

of world affairs are of vital importance to 
each and every individual on this American 
continent; and 

“Whereas the recent activities of the Com- 
munist world have brought riot and blood- 
shed to the very doorstep of our United 

States, and there is a very real danger and 

threat unless these activities are met and 

dispelled; and 

“Whereas it is the belief of this elected 
body of senators and representatives that 
the concern and interest of the State of 

Kansas should be expressed to our Repre- 

sentatives in the Congress of the United 

States for assistance in their deliberations: 

Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the House of Representatives 

of the State of Kansas (the Senate concur- 

ring therein): That we respectfully urge the 

Congress of the United States to fully sup- 

port the present and future administrations 

of the US. Government in fulfilling 
all commitments to meet and repel Commu- 
nist infiltration of the free world wherever it 
may occur. In relation to the recent events 

in Latin America, we urge the support of a 

firm stand against appeasement and retreat 

and a positive policy to prevent the domina- 
tion of any country on the American con- 
tinent by foreign powers or ideologies; that 
we do not retreat on these commitments in 
relation to the present problems and that 
our firm position be upheld; be it further 

“Resolved: That the secretary of state be 
directed to transmit copies of this memorial 
to the President of the U.S. Senate, the 

Speaker of the House of Representatives of 

the United States, and to each member of the 

Kansas congressional delegation. 
“(Adopted by the house, February 5, 1964.) 
“House concurred in senate amendments 

February 8, 1964. 

“CHARLES S. ARTHUR, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“L. D. HAZEN, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 
“Adopted by the senate as amended, 
February 8, 1964. 
“HAROLD H. CASE, 
“President of the Senate. 
“RALPH E. ZARKER, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 
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A letter in the nature of a petition, signed 
by Mrs. Nara Ashman, of Pen-Prints, Inc., 
of Indianapolis, Ind., relating to an interna- 
tional publication entitled “Pen-Prints,” to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The petition of F. Schreiner, of Brooklyn, 
N.Y., relating to segregation; ordered to lie 
on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

H.R. 5306. An act for the relief of Paul 
James Branan (Rept. No. 937). 

By Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, without amendment: 
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HR. 10051. An act to amend Public Law 
86-272, as amended, with respect to the 
reporting date (Rept. No. 936). 

By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, without 
amendment: 

S. 2447. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Whitestone Coulee unit of the 
Okanogan-Similkameen division, Chief Jo- 
seph Dam project, Washington, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 938) . 

By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with an amend- 
ment: 

S. 2493. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to determine that certain 
costs of operating and maintaining Banks 
Lake and Potholes Reservoir on the Columbia 
Basin project for recreational purposes are 
nonreimbursable (Rept. No. 939). 
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REPORT ON USE OF FOREIGN CUR- 
RENCIES AND U.S. DOLLARS IN 
1963 BY COMMITTEES ON BANK- 
ING AND CURRENCY AND RULES 
AND ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
the reports of the Committees on Bank- 
ing and Currency and Rules and Ad- 
ministration, concerning the foreign 
currencies and U.S. dollars utilized by 
those committees in 1963 in connection 
with foreign travel. 

There being no objection, the reports 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Banking and Currency, U.S. Senate 


[Expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1963] 


FEBRUARY 17, 1964. 


Committee on Banking and Currency. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Rules and Administration, U.S. Senate 


Expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1963] 


Name and country 


Airline — * ꝗ 2 — to Lon- 
xa oe Rome, 
Naples, Paris 


transportation ticket Ge- 
HR to New V. 


Deutsche mark 


RECAPITULATION 


Committee on Rules and Administration. 
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EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COM- 
MITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr, BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance: 

Sheldon S. Cohen, of Maryland, to be an 
Assistant General Counsel in the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury (Chief Counsel for 
the Internal Revenue Service). 

By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Edward J. Brenner, of New Jersey, to be 
Commissioner of Patents. 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1964— 
AMENDMENT (AMENDMENT NO. 
464) 


Mr. MILLER submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
the bill (H.R. 6196) to encourage in- 
creased consumption of cotton, to main- 
tain the income of cotton producers, to 
provide a special research program de- 
signed to lower costs of production, and 
for other purposes, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


ANNOUNCEMENT CONCERNING RE- 
PRINTING OF STATEMENTS OF 
THE 46TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I an- 
nounce that reprints will be made of 
statements of Senators on the 48th an- 
niversary of the independence of the 
Ukraine. The reprinting has been re- 
quested by the Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee of America. Inc., 320 West 13th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

If there are any Senators who do not 
wish to have their statements reprinted, 
they should so advise the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp Clerk, Mr. Raymond F. Noyes, 
room H-112, the Capitol Building. 

Otherwise, statements and remarks 
made in connection with this year's 
Ukrainian Independence Day will be re- 
produced in pamphlet form. 


HEARINGS ON S. 2490—STUDENT 
AID BILL 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to announce that further hearings on 
S. 2490, the Hartke student aid bill, have 
been scheduled by the Education Sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare beginning 
Tuesday, March 10, 1964, at 9 am. in 
the committee hearing room, which is 
located at 4232 New Senate Office Build- 
ing. 
It is anticipated that hearings will 
continue at 9 a.m. on Wednesday, March 
11, and at such further times as may be 
subsequently announced. 

An invitation is cordially extended to 
all who wish to present testimony on 
the bill or on related matters to do so 
either through filing with the sub- 
committee a written statement or mak- 
ing arrangements to present oral testi- 
mony through the subcommittee staff 
who may be found in room 4230 New 
Senate Office Building or who may be 
reached on extension 5375. 
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NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF HOWARD C. BRATTON, 
TO BE US. DISTRICT JUDGE, DIS- 
TRICT OF NEW MEXICO 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, I desire to give notice that a public 
hearing has been scheduled for Thurs- 
day, March 12, 1964, at 10:30 a.m., in 
room 2228 New Senate Office Building, 
on the nomination of Howard C. Brat- 
ton, of New Mexico, to be U.S. district 
judge for the district of New Mexico, 
Vice Waldo H. Rogers, deceased. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearing may make 
such representations as may be perti- 
nent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. JOHN- 
ston], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska], and myself, as chairman. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, March 5, 1964, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 1153. An act to amend the Federal Air- 
port Act to extend the time for making grants 
thereunder, and for other purposes; and 

S. 2455. An act to amend further the Peace 
Corps (75 Stat. 612), as amended. 


SENATOR MARGARET CHASE SMITH 
HONORED BY THE RESERVE OF- 
FICERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
was very pleased to be able to be present 
at the midwinter banquet meeting of 
the Reserve Officers Association on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1964, when one of our most 
respected and distinguished colleagues, 
the senior Senator from Maine [Mrs. 
SMITH], was presented with the ROA'’s 
annual Minute Man Award. This award 
was made to Senator SMITH as the 
citizen who has contributed most to na- 
tional security.” It was most appropri- 
ate, Mr. President, that the Reserve Offi- 
cers Association of the United States 
should recognize Mrs. SMITH for the 
great contributions she has made to our 
national security program, both as a Re- 
serve Officer and as an important mem- 
ber of the Senate Committees on Armed 
Services, Appropriations, and Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences. 

I was very impressed, Mr. President, 
with Senator SmituH’s address on being 
presented with the award. She very 
eloquently and courageously denounced 
efforts to downgrade both the Congress 
and the military in a number of ways, in- 
cluding the recent attempts to make an 
issue out of congressional participation 
in our reserve training programs. 
commend these remarks to the Members 
of the Congress, and particularly to 
those who are seeking to try to bring 
condemnation instead of commendation 
on Members of the Congress who are 
willing to give of their time and efforts 
in service to their country as citizen 
soldiers. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this outstanding address by 
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Senator SMITH be printed at this point 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 
as follows: 


I SHUDDER To THINK WHAT OUn COUNTRY 
Wort Have Done WirHout OUR RESERVES 


(Address by the Honorable MARGARET CHASE 
Smr, U.S. Senator, February 28, 1964, 
upon receiving award from the Reserve 
Officers’ Association of the United States 
as the citizen who has contributed most to 
national security) 


Major General Frank, officers and members 
of R. O. A., distinguished guests, my colleagues 
in the House and Senate, and friends: I am 
highly honored by the Minute Man Award. 
I accept it with great pride and deep sin- 
cerity. I shall always treasure it—just as I 
have treasured my association with the Re- 
serve and my legislative and administrative 
efforts on the Reserve. 

I am particularly happy to have the pres- 
entation made by my good friend, RALPH 
YARBOROUGH, the distinguished Senator from 
Texas, a Reservist himself. RALPH, I deeply 
appreciate your kindness. 

President Lyndon Baines Johnson has had 
a distinguished Reserve career. He was dec- 
orated in World War II as a Naval Reserve 
officer for heroism with the Silver Star. 

And let me be even more specific. All dur- 
ing his service on Capitol Hill—in the 
House—in the Senate—as Senate majority 
leader—as chairman of the Senate Prepared- 
ness Investigating Subcommittee—and as the 
Vice President—he remained in the Naval 
Reserve proudly and never with any shame 
or embarrassment. 

His predecessor—President John F. Ken- 
nedy—was a Naval Reserve officer all during 
the time that he served in the House and 
the Senate—and he, too, was proud of his 
Naval Reserve status which he retained dur- 
ing his congressional service. 

And I would be remiss if I did not men- 

tion the third Democratic President— 
S. Truman—who proudly retained his status 
as a colonel in the Army Reserve all during 
the time that he was on Capitol Hill, both 
as a Member of the Senate and as the Vice 
President. 

I was particularly proud of Harry S. Tru- 
man, who, in his delightfully and character- 
istically frank manner, last year in no uncer- 
tain terms expressed his disgust with those 
who contended there was a conflict of in- 
terest in a Member of Congress being in the 
Reserve. What a refreshing contrast he was 
to those of faintheartedness when the heat 
was on. 

Now I don’t want to make this one- 
sided and leave the Republicans out. I point 
with pride to the fact that Richard M. Nixon 
proudly retained his officer status in the 
Naval Reserve all during the time he served 
on Capitol Hill as a Member of the House, 
of the Senate, and as the Vice President. 

Purther, the Republican Vice-Presidential 
nominee in 1960—Henry Cabot Lodge— 
proudly retained his officer status in the 
Army Reserve all during the time that he 
served on Capitol Hill as a Member of the 
Senate. 

In fact, Henry Cabot Lodge personified the 
spirit of Members of Congress when he re- 
signed from the Senate during World War 
II—gave up his Senate seat—to go on active 
duty for war service. There were several 
others like Jimmy Van Zandt and Al Vree- 
land who did likewise. 

Members of the Congress who are also 
active reservists are making a major con- 
tribution to national security. Their attend- 
ance at drills furnishes a daily testimonial, 
and inspiration, to the whole Reserve pro- 
gram and is a contributor to the substantial 
prestige the Reserve Forces have earned, not 
only in the Military Establishment, but 
throughout the national community. R. O. A. 
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has given significant support to these pro- 


T also should like to compliment your asso- 
ciation upon its vision in planning for devel- 
opment in the Nation's Capital of your 
Minute Man memorial building. This mag- 
nificent undertaking assumes a broader sig- 
nificance because it is to be built with your 
members’ contributions, given voluntarily, 
by those who understand this vital military 
tradition and its value to posterity. 

In a democratic republic, the people need 
to be continually reminded of the value of 
their freedoms, and of their obligations to 
serve this freedom. R.O.A. members 
justly take pride in the fact that, as 
true volunteers in what must be our 
eternal vigilance, you again are leading the 
way to establishment of a great and living 
national shrine for a vital national commit- 
ment through the historic military tradition 
of the United States. 

I am deeply concerned with the trend of 
derogation of the military. As in any group, 
there are dangerous men and bad actors 
among the military. But as in most groups, 
they are very much in the minority. I have 
had my personal experiences with some of 
them. I know how ruthless they can be. I 
know how they can conduct campaigns of 
vilification—how they can make pious denials 
before congressional] committees—and a few 
years later, after it is too late, how the 
commentator-columnists to whom they have 
fed their vilification and prodded to echo 
that vilification, belatedly realize and confess 
privately that they have been used and then 
apologize to those who have been vilified. 

I know that there are militarists who dan- 

gerously advocate reckless warfare. I know 
that there have been militarists who defy 
law and order. I know that there are mili- 
tarists who charge our Presidents with being 
traitors, selling our country out to the Com- 
munists. 
I know that there are these dangers and 
evils among some militarists—but they are 
very, very rare indeed—and seldom do such 
irresponsible militarists rise to any position 
of any great authority. They are so rare 
that never has militarism presented a danger 
of dictatorship to our country or even the 
slightest risk of a military takeover and the 
usurpation of our traditional civilian con- 
trol of the military. 

I know that there is a strong military- 
industrial complex—the kind that President 
Eisenhower warned agairst in his closing 
days as President. I know that we have to 
guard against that complex getting too strong 
in its pressures on both the executive branch 
and the legislative branch of our Federal 
Government. 

But I also know that the military-indus- 
trial complex has not reached proportions 
beyond the control of the public—and espe- 
cially an aroused public opinion expressing 
itself at the polls. I know that this military- 
industrial complex will never control the 
executive branch or the legislative branch 
regardless of how many retired generals and 
admirals work for defense contractors—and 
regardless of how many Members of Con- 
gress are in the Reserve. 

It has become quite the vogue of some to 
have two favorite whipping boys—the mili- 
tary and the Congress. These detractors 
are by no means limited to the press. They 
are to be found not too infrequently in the 
Pentagon among the smart young men who 
have never experienced war responsibilities. 

Some of these smart young men have come 
to regard and treat admirals and generals 
as though they are errand boys to be seen 
but not heard. The higher the rank the 
more the delight in the derogation and 
humiliation that is heaped upon the very 
men who led the forces that saved our coun- 
try in wartime, while some of these smart 
young detractors were up back in 
the safe confines of this country that bombs 
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did not touch—or even before some of these 
smart young detractors were ever born. 

Now Congress has long been the traditional 
whipping boy—but in the acquisition of a 
companion whipping boy in the military— 
a very juicy and special target has been 
gained—the citizen-soldier in the Congress. 
I won’t belabor a defense of the reservists 
in the Congress for they are fully capable 
of taking care of themselves. And if they 
can't take care of themselves—if they are 
improperly in the Reserve—if they are tak- 
ing undus and unethical advantage of being 
in the Reserve—then the electorate will take 
care of them at the polls. 

What does disturb me is the broader pic- 
ture of the trend of derogation of the Re- 
serve—of the citizen-soldier—the minute- 
man, if you please. It is somewhat like the 
days prior to World War II when many peo- 
ple ridiculed reservists on 2 weeks training 
duty as playing war, when contemporaries of 
active and conscientious reservists laughed 
at the reservists and derided them. 

I shudder to think what would have hap- 
pened to our country had the pre-World 
War II reservists been so fainthearted and 
so thinskinned that such derogation would 
have caused them to leave the Reserve. 
Thank God, they had the fortitude and pa- 
tience to stick to their Reserve guns and not 
give in. 

I shudder to think what our country would 
have done without our Reserves to call up 
in the Berlin crisis—for history's first use of 
the Reserves for cold war purposes—for a 
show of force and determination to get the 
message loud and clear to Khrushchev. I 
am certain that he would never have backed 
down on his Berlin threat and it not been 
for the callup of our Reserves. 

I shudder to think what our country 
would have done without our Reserves in 
the Cuban crisis and the nuclear confronta- 
tion in which Khrushchev backed down. For 
example, what would our Air Forces have 
done without the magnificently immediate 
response of the Air Force Reserve? 

Yes, the detractors of the Reserve—those 
who say there is no need for a Reserve—those 
who would make errand boys out of our top 
military men—can attack the military and 
the Reserve all they want to—but I don’t 
think the American people can be fooled as 
to the importance of our military Reserve. 

Yet, we must face up to facts and to 
realism. As the years go by after a war and 
after a threat to our national security, there 
is the tendency of those who have not known 
war or who have had made so little sacrifice 
in war or been so little inconvenienced by 
war, if at all—to forget the need of the mili- 
tary and the Reserve—or to regard them as 
an unnecessary cost in time of peace and to 
be ridiculed. 

Therein is a mission for your organization 
and for each of your members individually. 
Therein is a minuteman mission for each of 
you—to protect your country’s national se- 
curity through constant education and re- 
minder of the civilian population of the im- 
portance of military strength, and particu- 
larly that strength embodied in the Reserve. 

We must always maintain civilian control 
of the military. We must always fight 
against military arrogance—and no one 
knows more about military arrogance than 
I do—and I don't believe that anyone has 
fought and stood up to military arrogance 
more than I have. 

But equally we must fight against civilian 
arrogance that seeks to so cynically derogate 
and humiliate military leaders who not only 
have risked their lives for their country but 
whose intelligence and judgment is at least 
the equal of those arrogant smart young 
men, who derogate them, and whose experi- 
ence is far superior to these young men. 

For if we do not fight such civilian arro- 
gance as much as military arrogance, then 
so surely Our military leadership and estab- 
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lishment will degenerate into that of second- 
class “yes men” who never have a thought of 
their own—or if they do, don’t dare speak 
it for fear of repercussions—just as was the 
case in the fear-paralyzed U.S. Senate in the 
early fifties. 

No one has more caustically crossed swords 
with the military than I havé—and no one 
has felt the whiplash of the retaliation of the 
military more than I have. But in that open 
controversy with the military, I have 
gained—rather than lost—respect for our 
military leaders in uniform—at least for 
those who speak their minds themselves and 
openly instead of hiding behind the cloak of 
commentator-columnists—and I gladly rise 
to their defense, not so much for them per- 
sonally, as for their crucial importance to the 
national security of our country. 

God bless them. 


NEW YORK TIMES CRITICIZES AP- 
POINTMENT OF OIL LOBBYIST 
DICKERSON TO TOP OIL LOBBY 
POSITION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
New York Times has won an enviable 
reputation for integrity. It is always at 
the top of every list of great American 
newspapers. Its editorials are respon- 
sible and careful. 

So when the New York Times speaks 
its concern over the appointment of an 
oil lobbyist to a top oil policymaking po- 
sition in the Interior Department that 
e deserves thoughtful considera- 

on. 

But the Times has done more than this, 
in light of the Dickerson appointment it 
calls in today's editorial for the President 
of the United States to reverse his policy 
decision delegating authority over the oil 
industry to the White House, as the 
Times puts it: 

One way to protect the national interest 
and to make sure that the oil lobby does not 
unduly influence oil policy is to keep com- 
plete authority in the White House. 


Mr. President, in view of the growing 
concern over the implications of the ap- 
pointment of oil lobbyist Joe Dickerson 
as head of the Office of Oil and Gas, I 
once again call on the President and Sec- 
retary Udall to reconsider this tragic ap- 
pointment and to replace Mr. Dickerson. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial from today’s New York Times en- 
titled Making Oil Policy” be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MAKING OIL POLICY 

When President Johnson decided to trans- 
fer authority over national oil policy from 
the White House to the Interior Department, 
we questioned the wisdom of the move. Un- 
derstandably, the President wanted to keep 
the powerful oil lobby at arm's length. But 
oil policy is too important to be left to any 
single department, which might find it much 
more dificult than the White House to resist 
the oil lobby’s pressures. 

Joe T. Dickerson has now been appointed 
to head Interior's Office of Oil and Gas, the 
bureau mainly responsible for setting oil 
policy. There is no question about Mr. 
Dickerson's qualifications as an oil expert. 
He has been engaged in the oil business since 
1923. Since 1960 he has been executive vice 
president of Mid-Continent Oil & Gas As- 
sociation, an exceedingly active element in 
the oil lobby. Mr. Dickerson himself has 
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been a registered lobbyist, and was recom- 
mended for his post with the Interior De- 
partment by the National Petroleum Council, 
a group composed entirely of oil company 
executives. 

Lobbying is a legitimate and honorable 
occupation. But, as Senator WILLIAM PROX- 
MIRE has pointed out, it is doubtful that any- 
one who has lobbied so effectively and for 
so long can “act as an impartial, objective 
referee between the oil industry and the 
consumer.” Noting that Mr. Dickerson’s 
superior, John Kelly, Assistant Secretary in 
Charge of Minerals, is a lifelong oil producer 
who still possess large holdings, Mr. Prox- 
MIRE argues that consumer interests have no 
effective voice. 

Mr. ProxmirE wants the President to recon- 
sider the appointment of Mr. Dickerson. 
In view of Mr. Johnson's desire to protect 
the consumer, he ought to reconsider his 
decision to give up immediate control over 
oil policy. The President is ultimately re- 
sponsible for whatever decisions are made on 
oll, One way to protect the national inter- 
est and to make ture that the oil lobby does 
not unduly influence oil policy is to keep 
complete authority in the White House. 


PHILLIPS BEE SUPPORTS QUALITY 
STABILIZATION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one 
of the finest small cities in Wisconsin is 
Phillips, located in the beautiful north- 
central part of our State. Many times 
in the past 10 years I have walked 
through this beautiful town, talking with 
every proprietor and customer in each 
place of business. The Phillips Bee is the 
town newspaper and it is a high quality 
production in every respect. 

A visit to the shop of the Phillips Bee 
is a visit to a small business operation 
that is well equipped, efficiently orga- 
nized and obviously making a success in 
one of the toughest and most competi- 
tive fields in the world—printing. 

All this is background for my calling 
the attention of the Senate to an excel- 
lent column carried in the Phillips Bee 
on February 13 supporting the quality 
stabilization bill. The Phillips Bee itself 
as a small business understands the se- 
rious problems of survival in small busi- 
ness these days. Because of its very close 
day-to-day association with local retail 
businesses in Phillips it knows what seri- 
ous difficulties small business is in and 
how vital quality stabilization is to its 
very life. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
column entitled “Washington Letter” 
from the February 13 issue of the Phillips 
Bee be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ond, as follows: 

From the Phillips (Wis.) Bee, Feb. 13, 1964] 
WASHINGTON LETTER: QuaLrry Is No BARGAIN 
(By Robert Nelson Taylor) 

The discounters are out to kill the qual- 
ity stabilization bill, designed by congres- 
sional sponsors to protect the quality of 
products by the American housewife. 

They charge that the sponsors—leaders 
of both political parties—desire only to im- 
pede “progress” of the giant merchandisers, 
in the face of their own boasts that they 
will “take over lock, stock, and barrel, by 
1970, 80 percent of the retail business in the 
country.” 
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Every housewife knows that price alone 
is no indication of value. She knows too 
that manufacturers of national brand mer- 
chandise spend millions on research and ad- 
vertising to develop her continuing loyalty. 
But first they must build quality into their 
products because they know that she pre- 
fers slightly higher priced quality merchan- 
dise to shoddy goods. 

The unethical mass merchant literally 
steals the good reputation of national brand 
products by using them as loss leaders to 
build up store traffic. But he does not tell 
the housewife that he makes up these loses 
by overcharging on hundreds of unknown 
products. 

Purpose of the discounter is to drive small 
merchants out of business to control a mar- 
ket area so that he can dictate the wholesale 
prices at which he will continue to handle 
a manufacturer’s products. If the manu- 
facturer complies, this usually means a sac- 
rifice in quality. 

Quality stabilization protects quality by 
giving the manufacturer the option to re- 
fuse the use of his good name and reputa- 
tion in unethical and deceptive advertising 
and to permit him to establish a fair retail 
price on products bearing his trademark. 

So it is easy to see why discounters oppose 
this measure. They are not interested in 
quality, but price alone—to bait the Ameri- 
can housewife with ‘‘cheap” merchandise, 


THE PRESIDENT'S BUDGET 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, at this 
time of emphasis on economy in Gov- 
ernment it is well to examine closely all 
serious suggestions for reducing Federal 
expenditures. 

The Government Economy Committee 
of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers has studied the President's budget 
and has made a number of detailed rec- 
ommendations for savings, recommen- 
dations which deserve careful consider- 
ation. 

In the interest of calling attention to 
these recommendations I ask unanimous 
consent that a brief summary of the 
committee’s report be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE (GOVERNMENT 
ECONOMY COMMITTEE ON. THE FEDERAL 
Bupcet For 1965, ADOPTED BY THE NAM 
Boarp or DIRECTORS, FEBRUARY 12, 1964 
It is gratifying that the President has 

submitted a budget estimating actual spend- 

ing in fiscal year 1965 slightly below the esti- 
mate for fiscal year 1964, but it is disturbing 
that the requested new authority to spend, 
if granted, would result in a significant 

increase in spending totals after 1965. 
Substantial reductions in the levels of both 

the authority to spend, and the projected 

spending in many separate activities in fiscal 
year 1965, are necessary in order to: 

1. Compensate for the tax reduction now 
in the final stages of enactment. 

2. Prevent a buildup in spending in fiscal 
years after 1965. 

3. Assure final spending in fiscal year 1965 
below the President's estimate. 

These reductions could and should be 
achieved by: 

1. Stringent congressional screening of Ex- 
ecutive requests for new obligational au- 
thority, reducing the spending authority 
granted in a maximum number of line 
items in each appropriation bill. 

2. Congressional refusal to enact proposed 
legislation or expand existing legislation 
which would increase Federal participa- 
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tion in areas of State, local, or private func- 
tion and responsibility. 

3. Executive and congressional action to 
curtail the scope and improve the manage- 
ment of continuing activities. 

The NAM Government Economy Commit- 
tee’s study of the Federal budget for 1965 
on a line-by-line basis suggests reductions 
of $6.6 billion in nondefense areas from the 
Executive request for $103.2 billion in new 
spending authority. If realized these reduc- 
tions in spending authority would result in 
a drop of 63.9 billion from the $97.9 billion 
of estimated expenditures in fiscal 1965. 

The results of the Government Economy 
Committee study, as summarized in the fol- 
lowing table, are endorsed as a step toward 
greater economies to be achieved by con- 
gressional screening of all line items in the 
budget, 

Dollars in millions) 


Suggestions on the 
1965 budget 
Number 


Appropriation bill of line 
items 


Cutin | Effect on 
spending | spending 
authority 


Independent offices: 
Housing and Home 


Labor-Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare: 


btotal 
Military construction... 


State, Justice, Com- 
merce, and judlei- 


THE THORNY PROBLEM OF 
VIETNAM 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, in 
recent weeks Walter Lippmann has 
brought his great intelligence to bear on 
that thorniest of problems, Vietnam. 
In several excellent articles he has shown 
that there may be alternatives to the cur- 
rent dilemma of defeat and withdrawal 
or expansion of the war into a Korea- 
size conflict or worse. His ideas are 
provocative and realistic, and I ask unan- 
imous consent that his most recent col- 
umn, which appeared in this morning’s 
Washington Post, be printed in the Rec- 
orp at this point for the benefit of those 
Senators who may have missed it. 
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There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Washington Post, Mar, 5, 1964] 
CONCERNING VIETNAM 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


The Vietnamese war poses the difficult 
question of whether it can be discussed re- 
sponsibly in public. For any discussion of 
the problem of the war is an admission that 
there is a problem, and this carries with it 
some doubt about the success of a military 
solution by the methods we are now em- 
ploying. To admit that there is any doubt 
at all might, there is reason to fear, trigger 
the collapse of the very fragile fighting mo- 
rale of the South Vietnamese Government 
and people. I think this may well be true 
and that the officials who keep wishing that 
Senator MANSFIELD would be silent and that 
the press would not talk about the matter 
are not beset by imaginary fears. 

Yet this poses a grave question for public 
men and for the responsible press. Should 
they hide from our people this undeclared 
quasi-war, which has ben waged surrepti- 
tiously, and can lead either to a defeat or to 
á full-scale war of incalculable consequences? 

It would not be necessary to discuss the 
Vietnamese war seriously if the choice be- 
fore us were, on the one hand, to keep on 
doing what we are doing in South Vietnam— 
if necessary for 25 years—or, on the other 
hand, to win the war in South Vietnam by 
attacking North Vietnam. For myself, I do 
not believe that this is the real choice which 
confronts us. It is, I believe, supremely im- 
probable that Americans will be able to fight 
a 25-year war on the mainland of Asia; it 
is, I am convinced by the specialists I have 
talked to, most improbable that what is es- 
sentially a civil war in the south can be 
stopped by bombing cities in the north. 

The nearer and the actual danger is that 
the government in Saigon will be overturned, 
as it has been twice in the past few months. 
It might be overturned by a junta which 
will call for the end of the war, the neutrali- 
zation of South Vietnam, and the departure 
of the Americans, Something very like this 
has already happened on a small scale in 
Cambodia, an adjoining part of what used 
to be Indochina. Such a neutralization of 
South Vietnam would indeed be a defeat 
for the United States, and it is in order to 
prevent such a defeat that General de 
Gaulle's intervention in southeast Asia is 
relevant. 

General de Gaulle is not proposing the 
neutralization of South Vietnam. He is 
proposing the neutralization of what used 
to be French Indochina and, if possible, 
the whole of southeast Asia—of North and 
South Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, and per- 
haps Thailand and Burma as well. This 
general neutralization would be under in- 
ternational guarantees given by Red China, 
the Soviet Union, France, Great Britain, 
India, and the United States. 

Quite obviously, such a political solution 
would be very difficult to work out, and it 
may well be that it is now too late to at- 
tempt it because the situation in the south 
has been deteriorating so rapidly. I am, 
nevertheless, in favor of trying for it or, more 
exactly, of letting General de Gaulle try for 
it. For unless Secretary McNamara comes 
back from South Vietnam persuaded that a 
military solution is possible, the alternative 
to trying for the general neutralization of 
the whole region may be collapse and de- 
feat in Saigon. 

At present our position in Vietnam is like 
that of a man on a bicycle who must keep 
going in order not to fall down. I think 
we must and should keep going. We must 
not and we cannot withdraw. We must try 
to avoid the defeat which the neutraliza- 
tion of South Vietnam alone would mean. 
What we should do, I believe, is to make 
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plans and dispositions for the continuing 
presence of American power in this area in 
order that if and when general neutraliza- 
tion is proposed, we shall have significant 
bargaining power. 

Though a general neutralization of the 
area would certainly be difficult to bring 
about, it is not inconceivable and it is not 
altogether impossible. Ho Chi Minh in North 
Vietnam has no desire to be ruled by the 
Chinese. Access to the food grown in the 
south would be tempting to him. The re- 
duction of the risk and threat of a great 
war between China and the United States 
would be a benefit to him. As for Red China 
itself, there is always the problem of the 
long disputed and dangerous frontier with 
the Soviet Union in the north, and a bar- 
gain which tranquilized the borderlands on 
the south might therefore be attractive. 

I am not forgetting that it is easier to 
fail than to succeed. But the future would 
be brighter if some kind of political solution 
could be brought about. 


FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT, ADVISORY 
COMMISSION ON INTERGOVERN- 
MENTAL RELATIONS 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the Ad- 
visory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations has submitted its fifth annual 
report to the President of the United 
States, the Vice President, and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Members will recall that this Commis- 
sion was established by Congress in 1959 
for the following basic purposes: 

First, to bring together representatives 
of the Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments for consideration of common 
problems; 

Second, to provide a forum for discus- 
sion of the administration of Federal 
grant programs; 

Third, to give critical attention to the 
conditions and controls involved in the 
administration of Federal grant pro- 
grams; 

Fourth, to make available technical 
assistance to the executive and legisla- 
tive branches of the Federal Government 
in the review of proposed legislation to 
determine its overall effect on the Fed- 
eral system; 

Fifth, to encourage discussion and 
study at an early stage of emerging pub- 
lic problems that are likely to require 
intergovernmental cooperation; 

Sixth, to recommend, within the 
framework of the Constitution, the most 
desirable allocation of governmental 
functions, responsibilities, and revenues 
among the several levels of government; 
and 

Seventh, to recommend methods of 
coordinating and simplifying tax laws 
and administrative practices to achieve 
a more orderly and less competitive fiscal 
relationship between the levels of gov- 
ernment and to reduce the burden of 
compliance for taxpayers. 

The Commission is composed of repre- 
sentatives of the public and of each level 
of government. The senior Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], the senior 
Senator from South Dakota IMr. 
MuwnptT], and I have served on the Com- 
mission since its establishment. On the 
House side, Representative FOUNTAIN, of 
North Carolina, chairman of the Inter- 
governmental Relations Subcommittee 
of the House Committee on Government 
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Operations, and the original sponsor of 
the bill creating the Commission, and 
the Congresswoman from New Jersey, 
Mrs. Dwyer, are also charter members. 
The other House Member is Representa- 
tive Keocx, of New York. 

In addition to the six Members from 
Congress, the Commission has three 
members from the executive branch: the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the HEW 
Secretary, and the HHFA Administrator. 
Other members include four Governors, 
four mayors, three State legislative 
leaders, and three elected county of- 
ficials. The public is represented by 
three members, one of whom is the Com- 
mission’s Chairman. 

A year has elapsed since the submis- 
sion of the Commission’s fourth annual 
report, and it is appropriate that the 
Senate be informed of the Commission’s 
activities during the past 12 months. 
Other Members of Congress have joined 
me in the past in calling attention to 
specific Commission reports, and I am 
sure they will do so in the future. 

At the outset I should again like to pay 
tribute to the distinguished Chairman 
under which the Commission has pro- 
ceeded, Mr. Frank Bane, of Virginia, a 
man known to many of you for his life- 
time career of constructive work and 
leadership in the Federal, S‘ate, and local 
governments. President Eisenhower first 
appointed him as Chairman of the Com- 
mission; President Kennedy reappointed 
him for a second term in 1962. Mr. Wil- 
liam G. Colman, the Commission's ex- 
ecutive director, ably supervises the pro- 
fessional staff which as of December 31, 
1963, numbered 24. 

Serving on the Commission has been a 
stimulating and rewarding experience 
for me. I frankly enjoy discussing and 
debating major questions of Federal- 
State-local relations. I may not always 
agree with the majority view on par- 
ticular subjects, but I never have left 
a Commission meeting without new in- 
sights concerning present-day intergov- 
ernmental relations. 

During the past 12-month period gen- 
eral meetings of the Advisory Commis- 
sion were held in March, June, and Sep- 
tember 1963, and this year in January. 
The following major reports requiring 
implementation were adopted during 
the course of these sessions: 

First, “Transferability of Public Em- 
ployee Retirement Credits Among Units 
of Government”—A-16, March 1963. 

Second, “The Role of States in 
Strengthening the Property Tax”—A-17, 
June 1963, two volumes. 

Third, “Industrial Development Bond 
Financing”’—A-18, June 1963. A very 
important study on the role of equaliza- 
tion in Federal grants was given pre- 
liminary consideration at the September 
meeting and adopted last month. 

Last year the Commission published 
another in its series of studies which are 
primarily of an informational nature, 
not requiring legislative or executive im- 
plementation. This technical study, 
entitled “Performance of Urban Func- 
tions: Local or Areawide”—A-21, Sep- 
tember 1963—was designed to encourage 
a fresh look at urban services by those 
concerned with the fragmentation and 
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inefficiency of municipal functions in 
metropolitan areas. This analysis, 
along with its predecessors, has been 
made available in order to provide much 
needed reference material to State and 
local governments. 

All of the Advisory Commission’s re- 
ports have been widely distributed. 
Federal, State, and local legislative and 
administrative officials, as well as pro- 
fessional, business, and academic leaders, 
have given them considerable attention. 
Two ACIR studies were reprinted last 
year in order to meet the continuing de- 
mand. An additional four are now out 
of print but summaries are available for 
two of these. 

You will be interested in what has oc- 
curred as a result of these reports and 
other activities. Since it is a continuing 
national body, the Commission is not sat- 
isfied with merely drafting studies and 
making recommendations. Its members 
are anxious to see their recommenda- 
tions put into effect and have devoted a 
significant share of their energies to 
stimulating and encouraging the adop- 
tion of its recommendations at the per- 
tinent levels of government. Six prob- 
lem areas at the national level were em- 
phasized last year: 

First. In the report, “Governmental 
Structure, Organization, and Planning in 
Metropolitan Areas,” the view was ex- 
pressed that Federal grants to metropoli- 
tan planning agencies under section 701 
of the Housing Act, as amended, would 
be more effective if provided on a con- 
tinuing rather than a project basis. The 
Housing and Home Finance Agency sub- 
sequently determined that continuity 
and financial support of the kind rec- 
ommended by the Commission could be 
provided under existing legislation. As 
a result, the Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion issued a directive on August 23, 1963, 
authorizing use of section 701 funds by 
metropolitan and regional planning 
agencies on a continuing as well as a 
project basis. 

Second. In the same report, the Com- 
mission suggested that the coordination 
of Federal programs providing financial 
assistance for physical facilities within 
metropolitan areas be improved. It rec- 
ommended that applications for certain 
Federal grants-in-aid be reviewed and 
commented upon by an areawide plan- 
ning agency prior to final consideration 
by the Federal agency concerned. Bills 
implementing this recommendation were 
introduced in the 2d session of the 87th 
Congress—S. 3363 and H.R. 11799—but 
no action was taken. In the Ist session 
of the 88th Congress I reintroduced the 
measure—S. 855—and Representative 
FLORENCE Dwyer and Representative 
ALBERT Rains introduced companion 
measures in the House—H.R. 1910 and 
H. R. 2168, respectively. The Senate Sub- 
committee on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions held hearings on S. 855 last May. 
After six executive sessions the subcom- 
mittee reported an amended bill to the 
Senate Committee on Government Op- 
erations, which approved the bill for 
floor action. It passed the Senate on the 
23d of last month. 

Third. To carry out the recommenda- 
tions made in the Commission’s report 
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entitled “Coordination of State and Fed- 
eral Inheritance, Estate, and Gift Taxes,” 
the following bills were introduced in 
the Ist session of the 88th Congress: 
H.R. 5039, Keocu; H.R. 6206, FOUNTAIN ; 
and H.R. 6207, Dwyer. These bills are 
still pending before the House Ways and 
Means Committee. 

Fourth. To implement the Commis- 
sion’s recommendation for increased 
flexibility at the State level in the han- 
dling of certain public health grants and 
to provide for uniform apportionment 
and matching formula for such grants, 
the following bills were introduced in the 
Ist session of the 88th Congress: H.R. 
2487, Dwyer; H.R. 6195, FOUNTAIN; and 
S. 1051, Muskie. Cosponsors of my bill 
include Senators BARTLETT, Ervin, Mc- 
CARTHY, McGee, Moss, MUNDT, NELSON, 
PEARSON, Proury, RANDOLPH, TOWER, 
and WILLIAMS of New Jersey. These 
bills are pending before the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce and the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee. 

Fifth. In 1961 the Commission 
adopted a report dealing with State and 
local taxation of privately owned prop- 
erty located on Federel areas, and rec- 
ommended that Federal agencies be 
authorized to retrocede existing Federal 
legislative jurisdiction to State govern- 
ments with respect to various lands and 
properties. It also endorsed a legislative 
proposal along these lines which had 
been developed earlier by the Senate 
Government Operations Committee staff 
with the cooperation of the Justice De- 
partment in order to implement recom- 
mendations outlined in the 1956-57 re- 
port of the Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee for the Study of Jurisdiction Over 
Federal Areas Within the States. Leg- 
islation to carry out this proposal was 
introduced by Senator McCLELLAN—S. 
815—last February at the request of the 
Attorney General of the United States. 
Identical bills were introduced in the 
House—H.R. 4068, ScHweENGEL, and 
H.R. 4433, Dawson. 

Hearings on S. 815 were held last 
August by my subcommittee, and the 
measure is now being considered in ex- 
ecutive sessions. 

Sixth. In 1962 a Commission report on 
intergovernmental responsibilities for 
water supply and sewage disposal in 
metropolitan areas recommended that 
the Federal Water Pollution and Control 
Act be amended (a) to increase the ceil- 
ing for sewage treatment grants for a 
single project from $600,000 to $1 mil- 
lion; (b) to authorize a ceiling of $4 mil- 
lion instead of $2,400,000 for combined 
sewage treatment projects serving sev- 
eral communities; and (c) to authorize 
a 10-percent Federal financial incentive 
for those treatment works consistent 
with a comprehensive areawide plan for 
urban development. In the Ist session 
of the 88th Congress I introduced S. 
649 to carry out these and other objec- 
tives. Cosponsors are Senators BAYH, 
CLARK, DOUGLAS, ENGLE, FONG, GRUENING, 
HART, HUMPHREY, INouyYeE, Lone of Mis- 
souri, MAGNUSON, MCCARTHY, MCGEE, 
Moss, NELSON, NEUBERGER, PELL, RAN- 
DOLPH, RIBICOFF, WILLIAMS of New Jersey, 
and Younc of Ohio. Representative 
BLATNIK introduced a companion meas- 
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ure in the House—H.R. 3166. My bill 
includes a number of other legislative 
proposals dealing with Federal enforce- 
ment power, additional grants, and 
organization matters on which the Com- 
mission took no position. The bill 
passed the Senate in October 1963; hear- 
ings on the House bill have now been 
completed by the House Public Works 
Committee. 

In the same 1962 report, the Commis- 
sion advised amending the public fa- 
cility loan program so as (a) to remove 
population ceilings and permit joint ac- 
tion by communities in meeting water 
and sewer needs, (b) to tighten eligi- 
bility requirements for use of wells and 
septic tanks under the FHA mortgage 
insurance program, and (c) to provide 
insurance for site preparation and de- 
velopment costs of water and sewerlines 
and systems. Representative Dwvyer’s 
H.R. 9080 implements this proposal. 

The Commission also recommended 
that the President direct the appropriate 
Federal departments and agencies to 
evaluate present enforcement powers and 
financial incentives to control industrial 
pollution in order to determine how their 
effectiveness may be improved through 
changes in procedures, policy, or statu- 
tory revision, and the roles of State and 
local governments in such programs. In 
response to this recommendation, the 
Public Health Service contracted with 
the Institute of Public Administration to 
evaluate possible measures for providing 
financial and other appropriate incen- 
tives to encourage industrial population 
abatement. It is expected that this re- 
port will be completed in the near future. 

The Advisory Commission has been as 
concerned with the implementation of 
their State and local recommendations 
as with their Federal. A wide variety of 
recommendations for State legislative 
action were distributed to State and local 
officials during 1962 and 1963. These 
proposals, designed to improve State, 
local, and interlocal relations, were dis- 
tributed in the form of draft bills. Most 
of these bills have met with the approval 
of the Committee of State Officials on 
Suggested Legislation, of the Council of 
State Governments, and have been in- 
cluded in the Annual Programs of Sug- 
gested State Legislation submitted by 
the council to the Governors and State 
legislatures. The year 1963 witnessed 
enactment by the States of many meas- 
ures which incorporated substantially 
all or a significant part of the draft 
language proposed by the Advisory Com- 
mission. These measures covered six 
recommendations: First, the grant of 
permissive authority for interlocal co- 
operation and other local government 
action to meet local problems, particu- 
larly those in metropolitan areas; sec- 
ond, imposition of stricter standards for 
municipal incorporation; third, estab- 
lishment of a State office of local affairs; 
fourth, investment of idle cash balances; 
fifth, State government action to acquire 
or preserve “open space”; and sixth, 
State financial and technical assistance 
to urban areas for mass transportation. 

The full story of State legislative ac- 
complishments in these areas was set 
forth in an address which I recently 
placed in the Recorp. I wish to again 
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call your attention to the significance of 
this 1963 State legislative record. It re- 
futes the notion held by some that the 
States are incapable of or unwilling to 
assist or enable their local units of gov- 
ernment to meet the severe problems of 
growth and expansion. The Commis- 
sion’s role in this development should 
not be overlooked. Some 15 to 20 legisla- 
tive enactments in 12 States appear to be 
directly attributable in whole or in part 
to proposals of the Commission. It is 
impossible to measure the indirect effect 
which ACIR’s policy recommendations 
have had on legislation in a number of 
additional States. The increasing de- 
mand for Commission reports from State 
legislative committees, research agencies, 
and various agencies and executive 
branches of State government suggests 
that it may be considerable. 

Mr. President, this summary is only a 
bare outline of the more significant ac- 
complishments of the Commission dur- 
ing 1963. It has been able to accomplish 
these things with a relatively small staff 
and with a minimum of internal or ex- 
ternal repercussions or criticisms. 

Certain major problems still confront 
the Commission, however, in terms of 
being fully effective. Despite increased 
staff effort and increased public aware- 
ness of its work, the Commission still 
does not receive the kind of publicity 
in national periodicals and newspapers 
that its activities deserve. Further, the 
Commission has had a minimum of suc- 
cess in discharging its statutory responsi- 
bility of assisting the executive branch 
of the Federal Government in the “re- 
view of proposed legislation to determine 
its overall effect on the Federal System.” 
This, in part, may stem from the fact 
that the executive branch—of all the 
membership groups—has yet to indi- 
cate a complete awareness of the Ad- 
visory Commission's potentialities. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, I 
think all can agree that the positive 
accomplishments of the Commission, 
especially at the State level, during the 
past year constitute a remarkable rec- 
ord for a body that has existed such a 
brief time. I am confident that its 
future record will be equally productive. 


OREGON DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM 
CONVENTION ENDORSES OREGON 
DUNES SEASHORE BILL 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the platform convention of the Demo- 
cratic Party of Oregon was held in Cor- 
vallis last weekend. At these sessions, 
delegates representing every county in 
the State of Oregon voted on the basic 
policies and principles which will form 
the basis of our party’s platform in the 
forthcoming elections. 

I was particularly pleased with the 
unanimous convention action on the 
proposal for establishment of the Oregon 
Dunes National Seashore in its state- 
ment of recreation policy. The Oregon 
Democrats have voted to continue sup- 
port for the project. The resolution 
specifically stated: 

We reaffirm our support of an Oregon 
Dunes National Seashore in the form re- 
ported out by the Senate Interior Committee. 
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This, of course, indicates that the 
Democratic Party organization in Ore- 
gon favors the provisions of S. 1137, the 
Oregon dunes bill which was favorably 
reported by the Senate Interior Commit- 
tee and which is now pending on the 
Senate Calendar. 

I ask unanimous consent to include 
with my remarks the statement adopted 
at the Oregon State Platform Conven- 
tion on Recreation. 

There being no objection, the state - 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

NATURAL RESOURCES 
WATER 


In developing multipurpose hydroelectric 
power projects and our water resources, it 
is imperative that all purposes to be affected 
by these resources and those of adjoining 
lands—power, irrigation, navigation, flood 
control, drainage, pollution control, recrea- 
tion, industry and the conservation of fish, 
wildlife, forests, lands and water supply— 
be considered by long range, comprehensive 
planning to develop a program of full utili- 
zation of our natural resources. Immediate 
action is urged for those areas which are 
critically affected at this time. 


FISH 


We believe in a program of providing pub- 
lic access to all streams and lakes for which 
public funds have been used in the propa- 
gation or stocking of fish. 

We believe that the Oregon State Fish 
Commission and the Oregon State Game 
Commission, with the assistance of other 
interested State and Federal agencies, 
should develop a tidewater propagation pro- 
gram, as well as a feasible method of insur- 
ing the passage and propagation of migra- 
tory fish. Each agency should continue the 
present program of expanding and improving 
the sport and commercial fishing resources 
which, at present, are declining at an alarm- 
ing rate. We believe that educational insti- 
tutions, industry and sportsmen join to- 
gether in promoting an effective program of 
this resource rehabilitation, restoration, and 
perpetuation, in a concerted and cooperative 
manner. 

TIMBER 


We believe that every reasonable step 
should be taken for the intensive manage- 
ment, efficient utilization, and preservation 
of our timber resources. Sustained yield 
forestry should be encouraged with par- 
ticular emphasis on reforestation and im- 
provement of previously burned and cut- 
over lands, and adequate watershed manage- 
ment. We urge the U.S. Forest Service and 
other forest landowners to investigate timber 
sale methods which will secure more com- 
plete utilization of timber. 

We urge that the State of Oregon and 
Federal Forest Administrative agencies con- 
tinue and expand the building of timber 
access roads in those areas whose highest 
public value is timber culture and that as- 
sistance be given by said agencies to counties 
where long hauls over county roads are 
necessary for connecting access roads with 
the ultimate markets; any present discrim- 
inatory rules or regulations particularly af- 
fecting the log trucking industry be repealed 
or amended so that this portion of the in- 
dustry would be on equitable basis with 
other segments of vehicular transportation; 
small timber operators be assisted either by 
loans for road construction or that necessary 
access road construction be provided by 
either the BLM or Forest Service. 


PUBLIC LANDS 


We believe that all agencies controlling 
public lands should have programs of de- 
velopment and improvement of public lands 
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to adequately provide for their use according 
to their capabllities—including but not 
limited to recreation, wildlife, grazing, min- 
ing, forestry, watershed control, except for 
areas peculiarly adapted for a single or pre- 
emptive use. The many cumbersome laws 
governing our public domain lands should be 
consolidated and modernized as through the 
proposed Public Land Law Review Commis- 
sion. 
RECREATION 


We favor the expansion of park and camp- 
ing facilities, including marine parks, on the 
basis of developing the more accessible areas 
first, and we urge programs to improve access 
to public lands. We urge legislation to safe- 
guard the remaining areas of dedicated wil- 
derness. We reaffirm our support of an Ore- 
gon Dunes National Seashore in the form 
reported out by the Senate Interior Com- 
mittee. We support the principles of the 
land and water conservation fund bill now 
before Congress to finance the timely ac- 
quisition of needed public recreation areas. 
We urge the development of State parks and 
recreational sites in or near metropolitan 
areas. We urge that when governmental 
agencies encroach upon recreational facili- 
ties, they provide the community with equiv- 
alent and suitably located land and facili- 
ties. 

MINERALS 


We encourage the continued development 
of mining including oil and gas in Oregon 
and the continuance of programs assisting 
the development of minerals. We urge rec- 
ognition of mining as an industry and the 
acceptance thereof in public land manage- 
ment under proper safeguards except in 
areas preempted for a particular use because 
of their uniqueness. 


WILDLIFE 
We believe that the Oregon State Game 
Commission should reexamine the presently 
established big game hunting seasons with 
the hunting season in each geographical area 
to be regulated according to the ability of 
that area to provide sufficient winter forage 
for big game so as to conserve and perpetuate 
the big game species for future use. 
POLLUTION 
We urge firmer control of air and water 


pollution to preserve two of Oregon's greatest 
assets. 


PRESIDENT LYNDON B. JOHNSON 
AND AMERICAN LEGION NATION- 
AL COMMANDER FOLEY PRAISE 
RESULTS OF GI BILL 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
many of the Senators attended a great 
congressional banquet sponsored by the 
American Legion, last evening here in 
Washington. At that banquet, we were 
fortunate to hear the remarks of Na- 
tional Commander Foley. In that brief, 
but forceful speech, Commander Foley 
paid a timely tribute to the accomplish- 
ments of the World War II GI bill. The 
President of the United States, the Hon- 
orable Lyndon B. Johnson, in a letter to 
Commander Foley, also praised those 
accomplishments on this the 20th anni- 
versary-year of the World War II GI 
bill. 

In this regard, let us note, that 39 
Senators have joined together to spon- 
sor a similar bill for the cold war vet- 
erans, S. 5, now pending in the Senate 
Calendar. It too, like the former bills, 
will, as the facts cited by Commander 
Foley show, pay for itself in the matter 
of a few years, and will be an investment 
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in America, rather than an unreimburs- 
able expenditure. The Pres dent's letter 
and Commander Foley’s speech together 
const'tute the most forceful statement 
for the passage of a GI bill now, that 
have yet been presented to the Congress. 

I commend this great speech of a 
great American to each Senator. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the remarks by National Com- 
mander Foley of the American Legion, 
at the congressional banquet held at 
Washington, D.C., March 4, 1964, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY COMMANDER FOLEY AT CONGRES- 
SIONAL BANQUET, WASHINGTON, D.C., MARCH 
4, 1964 
Distinguished Members of the Congress of 

the United States who are our honored 

guests of this evening, my fellow Legion- 
naires, Madam National President Mrs. 

Lucille Johnson, ladies and gentlemen, dis- 

tinguished guests all, it is my pleasure to 

extend a warm welcome to all of you on be- 
half of the American Legion to our congres- 
sional dinner which is the social highlight 
of our fourth annual midwinter conference. 

Certainly brevity is the key to popularity 
on an occasion such as this, and I have no 
intention of throwing away my key. 

We of the American Legion are highly hon- 
ored that so many of our Senators and Rep- 
resentatives have taken time from the 
pressing affairs of government to be with us 
this evening, and I would like to ask all 
Members of the Congress who are seated in 
the audience with their American Legion 
representatives from their home States to 
stand and be recognized. 

I wish to share with this group a letter 
that I received today from the White House: 

Marcu 4, 1964. 

Dear COMMANDER FoLey: I am pleased to 
extend hearty personal greetings to all the 
participants in the American Legion's Fourth 
Annual Washington Conference. 

These meetings have been most effective 
in the development of your program and 
policies. The discussions which you hold 
here in Washington have great value for your 
members across the land and for govern- 
ment officials. 

This 4th conference is especially signifi- 
cant, since it is held in a year which marks 
the 20th anniversary of the GI bill of 
rights, which brought vast educational 
benefits to countless American veterans. 

I applaud the energy and conviction of 
your work, and I join you in saluting the 
Members of Congress who are being honored 
at your banquet this evening. 

Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


Many of you in this audience tonight 
played a part in the passage of the GI bill— 
both as Legionnaires and as Members of 
Congress, and to all of vou, the veteran DOD- 
ulation of this Nation owes a vote of thanks 
that would be difficult if not impossible to 
repay. 

More than 1014 million veterans received 
all or part of their advanced education un- 
der this program which provided the Nation 
with 480,000 engineers, 402,000 teachers, 165,- 
000 scientists, and 225,000 doctors, dentists, 
nurses and other skilled technical personnel 
in allied medical fields. 

The education provisions of the act are 
but a single facet of a far-reaching bill which 
has been productive of the almost unbe- 
lievable fact that this measure has paid for 
itself in its entirety. The present annual 
income of veterans who benefited from the 
act is, on the average, some $2,000 above that 
of the nonveteran in similar categories, and 
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the added tax revenues from ex-Gl's whose 
earning power has been enhanced has paid 
the cost of the Serviceman's Readjustment 
Act in full. 

So, my friends, while the principal pur- 
pose of an occasion such as this one this 
evening is to permit Legionnaires to break 
bread and to visit informally with their re- 
spective Congressmen—it also affords us the 
additional opportunity to say thank you 
once again to these farsighted Members of 
the Congress who had the privilege of cast- 
ing an affirmative vote not only for that great 
bill, but for the many other services that 
you have rendered to the veteran and to your 
country. 

Thank you so much for being with us, and 
we trust that this evening may be as en- 
joyable for each of you as it is for us to 
have you as our very special guests. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Pres' dent, Mr. 
Samuel H. Day, the editor of the Record- 
er-Herald in Salmon, Idaho, is one of 
the best journalists in my State. He is 
not only a top-flight editor and reporter, 
but his editorials are sensible and well 
written. The knowledge that Mr. Day 
displays about American foreign policy 
problems is always impressive. 

In the January 23 issue of the Record- 
er-Herald, Mr. Day commends Jack Ran- 
dolph of Salmon who has just spent 6 
months in Venezuela as a participant in 
the international farm youth exchange 
program. In his editorial, Mr. Day re- 
ports some of Jack Randolph's astute 
observations, and expands upon them to 
give a graphic account of the problems 
we face in Latin America. Although Mr. 
Day is well aware of the difficulties con- 
fronting us, he ends his editorial on a 
realistic plea: 

The essential first step is for Americans to 
understand the facts of life south of the 
border. Jack Randolph understands. That's 
why we need more like him. 


I ask unanimous consent to insert at 
this point in the Recorp this editorial 
entitled Randolph Si, Castro No.” 

There being no objection, the ed torial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RANDOLPH Sr, Castro No 


If we had enough Jack Randolphs we 
wouldn't need to worry about people like 
Fidel Castro. It isn’t quite that simple, of 
course, but the point is that the answer to 
Castro lies in the kind of thing that Jack 
Randolph has been doing. Randolph is the 
Salmon lad who spent 6 months in Venezuela 
last year as a participant in the interna- 
tional farm youth exchange program. He 
saw Venezuela as it is, and in seeing that 
country he saw a capsule of all of Latin 
America, a capsule of the entire underdevel- 
oped world. Now he is back to tell his coun- 
trymen what he saw. It’s a story that every 
American ought to hear. Until enough of 
us learn the story, we will continue to pave 
the way for Castro. 

“Venezuela has the most progressive econ- 
omy in South America—and that scares me,” 
says Randolph. It scares him because that 
economy is one of violent extremes. Ten 
percent of the people have 90 percent of the 
wealth. Most Venezuelans, in this most pro- 
gressive of Latin American economies, live in 
a poverty almost beyond our comprehension. 

The average peasant is a virtual serf, work- 
ing his whole life for his board and room. 
More than one out of three Venezuelans can’t 
read or write. The voting in national elec- 
tions is by colored ballots. The education of 
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the average Venezuelan is so meager that 
the nation can’t build an extension service. 

Superimposed on all this is a glittering 
mantie of wealth which touches the people 
here and there but does not really warm 
them. Peasants who have never seen a water 
tap are brought into Caracas and placed in 
new apartment houses, which quickly, and 
not surprisingly, became slums. It is as 
though, says Randolph, the industrial and 
scientific revolution had come all of a sud- 
den without the people having a chance to 
grow up with it. 

That is an apt description of the salient 
problem in much of South America. The 
people are divided by extremes of wealth 
and poverty. The rich grow richer and the 
poor grow poorer. The continent, in short, 
is ripe for a revolution. That is where Castro 
comes in. It was precisely this kind of con- 
dition which enabled Castro to come to power 
in Cuba, as Mao Tse-tung had done in China 
and Lenin in Russia. The promises of com- 
munism sound sweet indeed to people who 
live in squalor on the edge of luxury. 

The moral is obvious: An effective U.S. 
policy toward Latin America must take into 
account the conditions that exist there now. 
The policy must begin with broad social and 
economic reforms. Any money we may spend 
in Latin America will be wasted until those 
reforms are underway. Postponement of 
the reforms merely hastens the day when all 
of South America will fly the hammer and 
sickle. 

The essential first step is for Americans 
to understand the facts of life south of the 
border. Jack Randolph understands. That’s 
why we need more like him. 


PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the ur- 
gency of finding a procedure for filling 
vacancies in the office of Vice President is 
rapidly being recognized throughout the 
country. A recent reflection of this in- 
creasing awareness was the editorial in 
the Sunday New York Times of Febru- 
ary 23 entitled, “The Presidential Suc- 
cession.” 

This editorial is significant in that it 
points out the solution to the problem 
will require more than an act of Congress, 
but a constitutional amendment. Spe- 
cifically, the New York Times suggests 
that the Vice Presidency be refilled 
through election by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, voting from a brief list of 
nominees submitted by the President. 

This plan, Mr. President, closely re- 
sembles a proposal which I made on the 
floor of the Senate a few weeks ago, 
which is now being considered by the 
Subcommittee on Constitutional Amend- 
ments. However, my proposal would 
give to the Senate—in the selection proc- 
ict traditional advise-and-consent 
role. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this New York Times editorial 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION 

Action at two points is clearly needed to 
insure a more satisfactory procedure in the 
matter of the line of succession to the Pres- 
idency. 

In the first place, a mistake that was made 
in 1947 should be corrected. At that time 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and the President pro tempore of the Senate 
were put next in line of succession follow- 
ing the Vice President. The stated reason 
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for establishing this order was that elected 
officials deserved precedence and preferment 
over nonelected Officials, such as Cabinet 
members, who had previously been next in 
line. 

The real inspiration for the shift was Pres- 
ident Truman's desire to honor Represent- 
ative Sam Rayburn, of Texas, who was 
Speaker of the House when the President 
first proposed the change in 1945. However, 
by the time it was enacted into law 2 
years later, the Republicans controlled the 
House and JosEPH W. MARTIN, JR., of Mas- 
sachusetts was Speaker. 

The new plan had two obvious disadvan- 
tages. In the first place, it put high in the 
line of succession two men who were almost 
certain to be far advanced in age, for the 
reason that eminence in Congress takes a 
long time to achieve. The present Speaker 
of the House is 72. The present President 
pro tempore of the Senate is 86. The Presi- 
dency would be a heavy burden for men of 
these years. The office needs the resiliency 
of a younger age. 

In the second place, unless these two con- 
gressional officials and the President and 
Vice President were members of the same 
political party, this system of succession 
would involve a sudden change of political 
control, against the expressed wish of the 
electorate. The country having elected, let 
us say, a Democratic President, would find 
a Republican Speaker taking over, with no 
real mandate from the people. 

For these reasons, the line of succession 
ordered in 1947 should be voided and the 
previously established line—beginning with 
the Secretary of State and continuing 
through the Cabinet in the order in which 
the various departments were created— 
should be reestablished. 

This can be done by a simple act of Con- 
gress, It should be done and done at once, 
and no false sensitivity concerning the pres- 
tige of the two Members of Congress directly 
involved should be permitted to interfere. 

The second necessary change will require 
something more than an act of Congress. It 
will need a constitutional amendment. The 
purpose of this amendment should be to pro- 
vide a means of filling the office of Vice Presi- 
dent as soon as it becomes vacant through 
the succession of the incumbent to the Presi- 
dency. 

It is desirable to have this office filled 
promptly because, even though it is often 
the butt of jokes, it is a useful and important 

. The Vice President can and often 
does take off the shoulders of the President 
much of the burdensome ceremonial busi- 
ness which his office involves. But there is 
a far more important factor than this. The 
Vice President is in a better position than 
any single member of the Cabinet, or any 
Member of Congress, to acquire an intimate 
knowledge of the whole area of public busi- 
ness, foreign and domestic, which must be 
dealt with in the White House. 

There are various ways in which the empty 
office of Vice President could be filled. One 
recommended by many careful students of 
the question would be through election by 
the House of Representatives, voting as in- 
dividuals rather than by States, from a brief 
Ust of nominees made by the former Vice 
President who has just.assumed the Presi- 
dency. 

As noted, this procedure wou'd require an 
amendment to the Constitution. But the 
experience of other recently adopted amend- 
ments gives reason for believing that this 
could be accomplished promptly, once the 
original initiative was taken by Congress. 


MARCH 7: ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
BIRTH OF THOMAS G. MASARYK 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, 
March 7 is the anniversary of the birth 
of Thomas G. Masaryk, guiding spirit of 
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the formation of the Republic of Czecho- 
slovakia at the end of World War I. 

While Thomas Masaryk was growing 
to manhood, the Hapsburg monarchy 
was limping helplessly toward disaster. 
As well described by Edmund Taylor in 
“The Fall of the Dynasties,” the peculiar 
national mixture of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire had “curdled.” Years of 
political submission in combination with 
war fatigue and Wilsonian idealism kept 
the Balkan area, during and after the 
war, in a turmoil of jumbled nationalities 
all wanting independence within criss- 
crossing boundaries. Thomas Masaryk 
was a teacher and philosopher who bent 
his efforts to the task of winning free- 
dom for the Czechoslovak peoples. In 
1918 he came to the United States to win 
support for his ideal. The result of his 
visit was the Lansing Declaration in 
which the United States expressed sym- 
pathy with the cause of Czechoslovak 
and Yugoslav independence. The Allies 
endorsed the declaration and subse- 
quently recognized Masaryk’s National 
Council as the de facto government for 
the proposed Republic of Czecho- 
slovakia. While here, Masaryk drew his 
greatest support from the Czecho- 
slovaks of Chicago, and we have all re- 
garded Pilsen Park as one of the birth- 
places of the Czechoslovak Republic. 

The people for whom he had worked 
for years elected him President in 1918, 
and successively reelected him until he 
retired in 1935. 

In honoring Thomas G. Masaryk we 
reaffirm our support for the people of 
Czechoslovakia who now long for the 
freedom and democratic government to 
which his life was dedicated. 


NEW U.S. DISARMAMENT PROPOSAL 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, in his January 21, 1964, mes- 
sage to the 18-nation disarmament con- 
ference in Geneva, President Johnson 
made several suggestions designed to help 
stop the spread of nuclear weapons to 
nations not now controlling them. 
Among other things he proposed that 
the major nuclear powers accept in an 
increasing number of their peaceful nu- 
clear activities the same inspection that 
they recommend for other countries. 

Today at Geneva the U.S. delegate, 
Adrian S. Fisher, said that the United 
States is prepared to accept Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency safeguards 
at a large American civil reactor. The 
reactor involved is the Yankee power 
reactor in Rowe, Mass., which is sched- 
uled to reach a power level of 600,000 
thermo-kilowatts in the near future. 

The IAEA was formed several years 
ago to facilitate international coopera- 
tion in the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy and received considerable pub- 
licity under the Eisenhower administra- 
tion’s “atoms for peace” proposal. 
Among other things, the IAEA conducts 
inspections of certain reactors devoted 
to peaceful uses. Three American civil 
reactors are already under IAEA in- 
spection. In today’s statement Mr. 
Fisher announced that the United States 
is prepared to accept IAEA safeguards 
on a new and larger civilian reactor. 
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As the Washington Evening Star for 
March 5 stated: 

Mr. Fisher said the United States hopes 
this step will encourage the Soviet Union 
and other countries to join in a worldwide 
system to prevent the misuse of civil reac- 
tors for clandestine production of nuclear 
weapons. 

Mr. Fisher stressed that the IAEA will be 
invited to undertake the permanent inspec- 
tion of the Rowe reactor whether or not 
other States reciprocate. But if they do 
reciprocate, he added, it would be one of 
the most significant developments of this 
conference. 


According to the information I have 
received, the United States is offering 
the Yankee reactor for IAEA inspection 
for two reasons: First, it will assist the 
IAEA in developing and demonstrating 
the effectiveness of its inspection tech- 
niques for larger reactor facilities. Sec- 
ond, we intend it as an example to other 
nuclear powers. We hope that other 
countries will join us in this step and in- 
vite the application of IAEA safeguards 
to their civil reactors. 

Perhaps the most important element 
of the proposal is that the IAEA will 
make a study of the possible inspection 
techniques involved in such a program. 
If the relevant techniques and proce- 
dures can be worked out by IAEA, I 
propose that further steps of this nature 
be made. 

For instance, I think there is good 
reason to hope that, if this inspection 
proves workable and mutually satisfac- 
tory, certain other reactors that are en- 
gaged in civilian power production can 
be opened for international inspection. 
If the Russians participate in such 
broadened inspection they should be re- 
quired to allow international inspection 
of Russian reactors. If they wish to see 
the progress that we are making in the 
peaceful uses of atomic power I certainly 
can see no objection, as long as our vital 
defense secrets were not judged to be 
endangered and they allow the same in- 
ternational inspection of their reactors. 

There are several results that could be 
expected from such a move: 

First. There would be a healthy reali- 
zation on the part of the Russians, and 
any of the other members of IAEA team, 
that the United States has a large in- 
vestment in a peaceful uses approach 
me is making impressive gains in the 

eld. 

Second. It would reduce tension by 
demonstrating that a certain number of 
our reactors arè in fact used for peace- 
ful power production and not weapons 
production. 

Third. It would help to establish the 
principle of international inspection 
without which many of the significant 
steps of disarmament cannot come about. 

Fourth. It would help pave the way 
for one of the most vital elements of 
disarmament negotiation—safeguarded 
control over the production of fission- 
able material for peaceful uses. 

I have mentioned before and I reiter- 
ate now the necessity for keeping the 
problems and possibilities of disarma- 
ment before the public. 

Mr. President, I applaud this new 
American initiative for the cause of 
peace. It continues to demonstrate our 
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serious desire to promote meaningful al- 
ternatives to the arms race and empha- 
size once again all adherence to the 
principle of inspection where needed to 
verify compliance with arms control 
measures. 


RECESS TO TOMORROW, AT 11 A.M. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate at this time, I move that, 
under the order previously entered, the 
Senate stand in recess until tomorrow, 
at 11 o'clock a.m. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
7 o'clock and 2 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
took a recess, under the order previously 
entered, until tomorrow, Friday, March 
6, 1964, at 11 o'clock a.m, 
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Tuurspay, Marcu 5, 1964 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Reverend John Jolley Howard, 
rector, Emmanuel Episcopal Church, 
Hampton, Va.; the national chaplain of 
the American Legion, offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 


“Our God to whom we turn 

When weary with illusion, 

Whose stars serenely burn 
Above this earth's confusion, 

Thine is the mighty plan, 
The steadfast order sure 

In which the world began, 
Endures and shall endure.” 


Heavenly Father, eternal and ever 
blessed God, who hast ordered all things 
according to Thy holy will, and who 
art the guide and strength of all who 
walk uprightly, shine upon the pathway 
of these Thy servants, and fill them with 
Thy wisdom and understanding so they 
may do their duties to Thy honor and 
glory, and for the benefit of this great 
Nation. 

Accept, O Lord, this special interces- 
sion of gratitude for those of this body 
who served this Nation in the Armed 
Forces during the conflicts of this cen- 
tury. Thou hast preserved them, in 
their dangers and jeopardy of life, so 
that they can further contribute to the 
welfare of the country they so valiantly 
fought for. 

O, Lord hear our prayer, and let our 
cry come unto Thee, and save Thy serv- 
ants who putteth their trust in Thee. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the managers 
on the part of the House on the bill H.R. 
9637 have until midnight to file a con- 
ference report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 
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MY VOTE ON THE CIVIL RIGHTS 
BILL 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, today 
I am sending a letter to the chairman of 
the Democratic State Central Commit- 
tee in Michigan, Mr. Zoltan A. Ferency. 
The letter reads as follows: 

Mr. ZOLTAN A. PERENCY; 
State Chairman, Democratic State Central 
Committee, Lansing, Mich. 

Dear Mr. Ferency: I have read with inter- 
est the news report of the resolution of the 
Democratic State Central Committee con- 
demning my vote on the civil rights bill by 
falsely listing me as voting directly opposite 
to the manner in which my vote is officially 
recorded. I have always viewed with skepti- 
cism most statements coming from the Dem- 
ocratic State Central Committee and your 
recent action confirms this. 

If you would check the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD on page 2804, dated February 10, 1964, 
you will find that on rollcall 32 I am re- 
corded as voting for the civil rights bill— 
and not against it as your committee reso- 
lution indicates. 

Inasmuch as there were three times as 
many Democrats in Congress voting against 
civil rights as Republicans, I respectfully 
suggest, furthermore, that you concentrate 
your efforts within your own party. A good 
place to start would be with the Democratic 
House leadership as I note the Democratic 
whip voted in opposition along with eight 
Democratic chairmen of committees. 

Sincerely, 
ELFORD A. CEDERBERG. 


PRINTING OF VETERANS BENEFITS 
CALCULATOR 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion I call up House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 29, and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 


The Clerk read the concurrent resolu- 
tion, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring) , That after the con- 
clusion of the second session of the Eighty- 
eighth Congress there shall be printed fifty 
thousand two hundred and forty: copies of a 
Veterans’ Benefits Calculator prepared by the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee of which two 
thousand copies shall be for the use of the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee, two thousand 
copies for the use of the Committee on Fi- 
nance, thirty-seven thousand four hundred 
and eighty-five copies for the use of the 
House of Representatives, and eight thou- 
sand seven hundred and fifty-five copies for 
the use of the Senate. 


The House concurrent resolution was 
agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PRINTING OF HOUSE DOCUMENT 
NO. 104, 1ST SESSION, 88TH CON- 
GRESS, ENTITLED “OUR FLAG” 
Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 

of the Committee on House Adminis- 
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tration I call up House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 247, and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the House concurrent 
resolution, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the publica- 
tion entitled “Our Flag”, published by the 
Office of Armed Services Information and 
Education, Department of Defense, including 
historic flags of the United States, flags of 
other nations, and other appropriate stand- 
ards and emblems, be printed with illustra- 
tions as a House document; and that three 
hundred thousand additional copies be 
printed, of which two hundred thousand 
shall be for the use of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and one hundred thousand shall 
be for the use of the Senate. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause, 
and insert the following: 

“That there be printed three hundred 
thousand additional copies of House Docu- 
ment Numbered 104, Ist session, 88th Con- 
gress, entitled ‘Our Flag,’ of which two hun- 
dred thousand shall be for the use of the 
House of Representatives, and one hundred 
thousand shall be for the use of the Senate.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 
The House concurrent resolution was 


agreed to. 

The title was amended to read as fol- 
lows: “Providing for printing additional 
copies of House Document 104, Eighty- 
eighth Congress.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PRINTING OF CONSTITUTION 
OF THE UNITED STATES AS 
AMENDED TO JANUARY 23, 1964 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion I call up House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 266, and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the House concurrent 
resolution, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Consti- 
tution of the United States, as amended to 
January 23, 1964, together with the Declara- 
tion of Independence, be printed as a House 
document, with an index, in such form and 
style as may be directed by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing; and that one hundred 
and six thousand six hundred additional cop- 
ies be printed, of which eighty thousand 
eight hundred and fifty copies shall be for 
the use of the House of Representatives and 
twenty-five thousand seven hundred and 
fifty copies shall be for the use of the Sen- 
ate. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I assume that at least 
one copy of the Constitution here au- 
thorized to be printed will be made avail- 
able to the Supreme Court? 

Mr. HAYS. The gentleman will re- 
ceive 180 copies for his use. He can 
send one to each member of the Supreme 
Court if he likes. 

Mr. GROSS. I will be delighted to 
send one to each member. 
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The House concurrent resolution was 
agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ISSUANCE OF APPROPRIATE IDEN- 
TIFICATION CARD TO THE SPOUSE 
OF EACH MEMBER OF THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion I call up House Resolution 578 and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on House 
Administration shall issue to the spouse of 
each Member of the House of Representatives 
an appropriate identification card. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


FEDERAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT PROGRAMS 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I call up House Resolution 638 and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the 
use of the Select Committee on Government 
Research, House of Representatives, one 
thousand two hu. dred additional copies of 
part 1 of the hearings entitled “Federal Re- 
search and Development Programs”, held by 
that committee during the current Con- 
gress. 

With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Line 3, strike out “one thousand two hun- 
dred” and insert “eight hundred and fifty”. 

Line 3, strike out “of part 1“ and insert 
“each of parts 1 and 2”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The resolution was agreed to. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF PUBLIC LAW 272, 88TH CON- 
GRESS 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I call up House Resolution 644 and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That there shall be printed for 
the use of the House Document Room eight 
thousand additional copies of Public Law 272, 
Eighty-eighth Congress, entitled “To amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to reduce 
individual and corporate income taxes, to 
make certain structural changes with respect 
to the income tax, and for other purposes.” 


The resolution was agreed to. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 
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The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 57] 

Addabbo Gilbert Murphy, N.Y. 
Ashmore Grabowski Norblad 
Avery Gray O'Brien, Ill 
Bass Halpern Passman 
Bates Healey Pool 
Brock Hemphill Powell 
Bromwell Hoffman Rains 

ks Holland Reifel 
Brown, Calif. Jarman Roberts, Ala 
Brown, Ohio Jensen Roberts, Tex. 
Bruce Jones, Ala Rogers, Colo. 
Cameron Kee Rooney, N.Y. 
Carey Kelly Rosenthal 
Celler Keogh St. Onge 
Chenoweth King, Calif Schwengel 
Davis, Tenn Latta Shep; 
Delaney Long, Md. Shriver 
Derwinski Mathias Staebler 
Diggs May Taft 
Elliott Mader Thompson, N.J. 
Ellsworth Miller, N.Y. ite 
Farbstein Morrison Wilson, Bob 
Fogarty Morton Wright 
Ford Multer 


The SPEAKER. On this rolicall 360 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


INTEREST EQUALIZATION TAX ACT 
OF 1963 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H.R. 8000) to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to impose a tax 
on acquisitions of certain foreign securi- 
ties in order to equalize costs of longer- 
term financing in the United States and 
in markets abroad, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 8000 with Mr. 
Gary in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MILLS] 
will be recognized for 14% hours and 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Byrnes] will be recognized for 1½ hours. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. MILLS]. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill, H.R. 8000, 
initially introduced on August 8, 1963, 
after thorough consideration, including 
public hearings and many hours in ex- 
ecutive session, was reported by your 
Committee on Ways and Means on De- 
cember 16, 1963. 
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It was not possible in the closing days 
of the last session of Congress to bring 
it to the House for consideration. 

This is the earliest date that we have 
been able to schedule this for the con- 
sideration of the House. 

Much has been said, Mr. Chairman, 
about particular aspects of the bill it- 
self. Sometimes I think these state- 
ments have been made with respect to 
the bill without properly relating the bill 
itself and what it attempts to do to the 
overall situation which faces this coun- 
try. Before going into the details of the 
bill itself, Mr. Chairman, let me briefly 
refer to the overall problem and the 
situation that brings this bill and other 
measures of this nature to the con- 
sideration of the membership of the 
House. 

Let us look, first, therefore, at the 
forest itself before we begin to identify 
particular trees within the forest that 
some might desire were not there. 

No challenge that confronts the econ- 
omy of this Nation is more pressing than 
the need to stem the heavy drain of gold 
and dollars from our shores. The US. 
balance of payments has consistently 
been in a deficit position since 1957 and 
with the exception of that one year we 
have had a deficit in our balance of pay- 
ments since 1949. The deficit attribut- 
able to the last 6 years has resulted in 
our gold reserve going down by more 
than $7 billion. For the entire period 
the figure is $9 billion. 

This effort to stem this gold and dol- 
lar drain has required and will require 
intense effort in many directions. But 
no single measure can make a greater 
contribution over the critical period im- 
mediately ahead than H.R. 8000. It is 
no exaggeration to say that the con- 
tinued stability of the dollar in the years 
ahead, and with it the prospects for or- 
derly growth of trade and commerce 
throughout the free world, is at stake 
in our consideration of this bill. That 
is why I am certain that you will want to 
support it. 

IMPROVEMENTS MADE IN BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


An examination of our balance-of- 
payments position indicates that we 
reached a peak deficit in 1960 of almost 
$4 billion. It was shortly after this that 
the late President Kennedy began a 
broad program designed to restore equi- 
librium to our international accounts. 
The problem has not been an easy one to 
meet, however, because we were deter- 
mined not to strengthen our dollar posi- 
tion abroad at the expense of restric- 
tive domestic policies likely to lead to a 
high rate of unemployment at home. 

Improvements have been made in our 
international accounts by directing at- 
tention to virtually every segment of our 
balance of payments. 

First. There has been an emphasis on 
fiscal measures des'gned to stimulate the 
economy and increase the attractiveness 
of investments here for both American 
and foreign funds. The tax reduction 
which we have recently provided, to- 
gether with the investment credit in the 
1962 legislation, have, of course, been 
the principal measures in this area. But 
these measures will take time to become 
fully effective. 
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Second. We have encouraged policies 
of responsible price and wage behavior 
in order to strengthen our competitive 
position abroad. 

Third. Export promotion programs 
have been undertaken. 

Fourth. A procedure has been set up 
for substantially reduc‘ng Government 
spending of dollars abroad. 

The program of reducing the balance- 
of-payments deficit since 1960 has 
achieved considerable success with the 
critical exception of the outflow of pri- 
vate long-term capital. Thus, the deficit 
in our balance of payments decreased 
from the high of almost $4 billion in 1960 
to $2.4 bill'on in 1961 and $2.2 billion 
in 1962. However, the trend in the bal- 
ance of payments in these years can be 
seen more accurately by examining the 
balance in the regular transactions— 
which exclude special intergovernmental 
transactions. 

The average deficit in 1958-60 on 
regular transactions was about $4 bil- 
lion. These regular transactions con- 
sisted of about $2 billion of net receipts 
in commercial transactions and $4 bil- 
lion of net outpayments for defense and 
economic aid abroad and net private 
capital outflows—long term and short 
term—of about $2.5 billion. 

During the next 24% years there was 
an overall improvement of about $1 bil- 
lion in the balance of commercial goods 
and services. Export promotion, do- 
mestic price stability and a booming 
European economy resulted in our ex- 
ports rising more than the increase in 
imports generated by the domestic eco- 
nomic business expansion. In addition, 
earnings on service accounts increased 
sharply. 

In addition, during this period net 
military outlays abroad were reduced by 
over $800 million. The Defense Depart- 
ment economized on its oversea expend- 
itures despite the impact of rapidly ris- 
ing prices in most of the countries where 
our bases are located. In addition, 
agreements with West Germany and 
Italy resulted in additional military pur- 
chases in the United States offsetting in 
whole or in part Defense Department 
expenditures in those countries. 

Economies are also being made in the 
8 of dollars overseas for foreign 

THE RECENT OUTFLOW OF PRIVATE CAPITAL 


The improvements in our commercial 
balance and net military outlays should 
have reduced our deficit on regular 
transactions by the middle of 1963 by 
about $2 billion. Instead, in the second 
quarter of 1963 the deficit on overall 
transactions was at an annual rate of 
almost $5 billion—a rate which could 
not have been sustained for long without 
calling into question the stability of the 
dollar. 

The fact was that our improvement in 
trade and the reductions in Government 
spending overseas were being more than 
offset by an accelerating capital outfiow, 
Particularly by purchases of foreign 
stocks and bonds—one area that the 
broad balance-of-payments program 
had up to that time passed by. Purchases 
of new foreign securities reached an an- 
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nual rate of $2 billion in that quarter— 
almost double the 1962 rate and three 
times the 1961 rate—and the outflow 
of short-term funds was $2.5 billion on 
an annual rate basis. 

It does us no good to improve our com- 
mercial accounts and net military out- 
lays abroad if this is to be offset or more 
than offset by increased sales of foreign 
securities in this country. 

Unfortunately, there were no signs 
that the flood of new foreign security is- 
sues which came into this country 
through the second quarter of 1963 would 
of its own accord abate. Foreign busi- 
nessmen and foreign local governments 
were becoming more and more aware 
of the efficient marketing facilities in the 
United States and also of the relatively 
low rates of interest available here. In 
addition, as the production boom in the 
European market continued, business 
firms there were finding it more difficult 
to finance their growth from retained 
earnings becauSe their costs are rising 
and their profit margin narrowing. As 
a result, they began to turn to the 
American market for more and more of 
the funds which they desired. 

One might ask why do not the Eu- 
ropeans use their own money market to 
obtain their capital funds. Unfortu- 
nately, the European markets are not 
yet as efficiently organized as ours and 
their peoples are not accustomed to de- 
voting their savings to the capital re- 
quirements of their countries to the 
same extent that is true here in the 
United States. As a result, capital costs 
for anyone going to most European 
money markets are substantially above 
the prices at which capital can be ob- 
tained here in the United States. 

Still another factor accounting for the 
flood of European securities in this coun- 
try is the fact that U.S. underwriters 
are becoming more and more familiar 
with the foreign securities. The same 
can also be said of American investors 
because of the large volume of these se- 
curities now being offered in this coun- 
try. Moreover, the relatively high rate 
of return on these securities, relative to 
domestic outlets, makes them quite at- 
tractive to the American investor. In 
addition, the American investor's 
memory of the unfortunate experience 
with foreign securities in the 1920’s and 
1930’s has been dimmed by time and now 
appears not to be a factor in holding 
down American investments in foreign 
securities. Still another reason for this 
increase in foreign securities is the ready 
convertibility of currencies which has 
removed the fear of obtaining payment 
in the United States of income and 
principal on these securities. 

ALTERNATIVES FOR STEMMING OUTFLOW OF 

CAPITAL 

Now let us look at the alternatives 
which have been available to us if we 
were to stem this abnormal outflow of 
capital from the United States. 

First, we could have established direct 
controls over foreign securities marketed 
here. We could, for instance, have es- 
tablished quotas by country and either 
allowed the countries to determine how 
these quotas would be filled, or estab- 
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lished some machinery on our own part 
to determine this. Direct controls of 
this type, however, are contrary to our 
free market philosophy and something 
that I, for one, would be most reluctant 
to see us use. Any time controls of this 
type are used, questions of discrimina- 
tion are sure to arise in determining who 
is to be allowed to fill any given quota. 

On the other hand, we could have 
tried to meet the problem by sharply 
raising our long-term interest rate here 
at home. By drastically tightening 
credit across the board, this would have 
increased the capital costs for foreigners 
coming to the U.S. money market. In 
this case, however, the cure would be 
worse than the disease. Not only would 
this cut down the extent to which for- 
eigners would use the U.S. money mar- 
ket, but it could be expected to have the 
same effect on domestic investments as 
well. Certainly at this time when we are 
bending every effort to increase our rate 
of growth here in the United States we 
do not want to make it more difficult for 
American businesses to obtain funds for 
expansion of plant and facilities. More- 
over, I for one do not want to see an 
increase in the mortgage payments 
which must be made by the average 
homeowner. Nor do I want to see in- 
creased capital costs for the small busi- 
nessman. 

This route of higher interest rates 
actually is the answer we have had to. 
follow in stemming the outflow of short- 
term money. Here the Federal Reserve 
has increased the discount rate which 
resulted in an increase at midyear of 
roughly a half a percent in the interest 
rate on short-term funds. These funds, 
however, are not so important to the 
growth of our economy nor to our home- 
owners. 

METHOD OF STEMMING CAPITAL OUTFLOW 

PROVIDED BY BILL 

The tax which this bill provides is de- 
signed to increase the interest costs of 
foreigners seeking capital in the Amer- 
ican market—in substantially the same 
manner as increasing the long-term 
interest rate—without having this ad- 
verse effect on long-term domestic 
investments. z 

This result is obtained by imposing a 
tax, called the interest equalization tax, 
on purchases and other acquisitions by 
U.S. persons of foreign securities but 
only when they obtain these securities 
from a foreign person—not from an- 
other U.S. person. In the case of bonds 
the tax is graduated .according to 
the length of time still remaining at 
the time of purchase before the bond 
matures. No tax at all is imposed if this 
period is less than 3 years, since this is 
in the range of short-term interest rates 
for which an answer has been sought by 
increasing the short-term interest rate 
directly. For bonds with a maturity of 
3 to 3% years, the tax rate is 2.75 per- 
cent and from here it ranges up to 15 
percent for bonds with a period to ma- 
turity of 28 ½ years or more. For stocks, 
since there is no maturity date, the tax 
rate is the same 15 percent which ap- 
plies in the case of bonds having a long 
period to maturity. 
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This schedule of rates is calculated to 
be the equivalent of raising the interest 
rate for this foreign capital in the U.S. 
market by 1 percent. From the stand- 
point of an American considering the 
purchase of an outstanding security from 
a foreign person, this tax will reduce the 
yield of that security by about 1 percent, 
making the yield available on alternative 
domestic investments relatively more at- 
tractive. On the other hand, looked at 
from the standpoint of the foreign per- 
son raising capital here, the tax will raise 
his cost of obtaining this capital in the 
U.S. market by this same 1 percent. 

The advantage of using a tax of this 
type rather than direct quotas is that it 
does not interfere with the market deci- 
sionmaking in the manner in which di- 
rect quotas or controls would. This tax 
still leaves to the market the decisions 
as to which foreign securities—given this 
additional cost—will still be floated on 
the American market. In other words, 
this tax, as distinct from quotas or di- 
rect controls, still makes it possible for 
us to retain the free enterprise market 
mechanism while nevertheless reducing 
the use of the American money market 
as a source for foreign capital. 

OTHER ACTIONS BEING TAKEN 


It should be emphasized that this is 
only one of numerous devices which are 
being used to improve the balance in our 
international accounts, albeit a crucial 
one. 

The late President Kennedy in his 
special balance-of-payments message 
announced that the United States had 
made a standby borrowing arrangement 
with the International Monetary Fund. 
The Federal Reserve also had announced 
an increase in discount rates which, as I 
have indicated, were designed to raise 
interest rates for short-term funds. Ad- 
ditional steps have been taken to en- 
courage exports and our unfavorable 
balance on tourism has been given in- 
creased attention in an effort to curb its 
growth. In addition, new goals for the 
reduction of the Government’s expendi- 
tures abroad were established with the 
objective of reducing these expenditures 
in 1965 to a level of $1 billion below the 
level of 1962. 

TAX NEEDED ON STOCKS AND OUTSTANDING 

SECURITIES 

While most of the new foreign security 
issued in 1962 and 1963 have been in the 
form of bonds, there has also been a 
growing interest in the marketing of 
new foreign stocks in the United States 
as well. In any event, it would have 
been of no avail to us if we were to curb 
the outflow of capital in the form of new 
foreign bond issues if the investors 
thereupon shifted to purchases of new 
foreign stock. Similarly, it would be of 
no advantage to us if we curbed the out- 
flow of private capital into new foreign 
bonds and stocks only to have the U.S. 
investors shift to purchases of outstand- 
ing foreign securities. 

Net U.S. purchases of outstanding for- 
eign stocks and bonds amounted to $112 
million in the first half of 1963. On an 
annual rate basis this represents an un- 
favorable balance of $224 million. In 
the third and fourth quarters there was 
a favorable net balance of $136 million— 
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almost all of which occurred after the 
announcement of this tax. On an an- 
nual rate basis this is a favorable net 
balance of $272 million in the last half 
of 1963 and from the unfavorable ex- 
perience in the first half of the year, rep- 
resents a shift of almost $500 million. 

These are the reasons why it is im- 
portant to include both new and out- 
standing issues and also issues of both 
bonds and stocks. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 


When the late President Kennedy sent 
his balance-of-payments message to 
Congress this last summer, he asked that 
the interest equalization tax he proposed 
become effective immediately. The very 
substantial adverse balance of payments 
in the second quarter of 1963 of almost 
$5 billion at an annual rate made this 
imperative. Moreover, had the proposal 
not contained an immediate effective 
date we could have expected a still much 
larger flood of foreign securities to be 
sold in this country in the third quarter 
in an attempt to get these transactions 
under the wire before the new tax ap- 
plied. It was imperative to forestall a 
wave of anticipatory borrowing in our 
market as the proposal was being dis- 
cussed. 

Both to reverse the trend of the second 
quarter and to forestall a still larger 
volume of sales of foreign securities in 
this country in the third quarter, this 
bill has a general effective date of July 
19, 1963. Thus the tax generally applies 
to transactions occurring after that date. 
However, for securities listed on national 
exchanges, the effective date has been 
made August 17, 1963, in order to give 
the exchanges an opportunity to adjust 
to the new procedures. 

Making investors aware of the fact 
that further purchases of foreign securi- 
ties from foreigners after July 18 would 
be subject to the proposed tax has 
resulted in a dramatic improvement in 
our balance-of-payments situation. This 
is a concrete demonstration of the bene- 
ficial effect this bill can be expected to 
have on our international account. 

American purchases of new foreign se- 
curity issues in the second half of 1963 
declined by $1.3 billion on an annual-rate 
basis from the level in the first half. 
Trading in outstanding foreign securities 
also shifted substantially in our favor 
and we achieved in this area « balance- 
of-payments savings of $500 million on 
an annual-rate basis between the first 
and second halves of 1963. 

Largely as a result of this shift in capi- 
tal outflow, the balance-of-payments 
deficit on regular transactions which had 
been at an annual rate of $4.5 billion in 
the first half of 1963, fell to an annual 
rate of $1.6 billion in the second half of 
1963—60 percent of this reduction re- 
sulted from a smaller net outflow in for- 
eign securities since July 18, 1963. Gold 
outflow has also been reduced. Be- 
tween that date and February 19, 1964, 
we lost $170 million of gold of which $35 
million went into domestic industrial 
uses. In 1961 the loss was $857 million. 
In 1962 the gold loss was $890 million. 

This is a clear demonstration both of 
the need for retaining the effective date 
of July 19 or August 17 which is in the 
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bill, and also a demonstraiion of the ef- 
fectiveness of this proposed tax. 

The American people are aware of 
what is involved. They are expecting 
us to take advantage of an opportunity 
to bring improvement to that problem. 
To leave unresolved this big problem is 
impossible. If others have alternatives 
let them come forward with such an 
alternative, if there is one, that will do 
this job and 

Mr. CURTIS. Balance the budget. 

Mr. MILLS. Yes. I heard the gentle- 
man from Missouri say “Balance the 
budget.” What are you going to do in 
the meantime until you and I balance it? 
Let the outflow of capital proceed on the 
basis of about $5 billion a year for the 
next 12 months? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I would say that the 
Congress has to do what I have been try- 
ing to do and I know that the gentleman 
has been trying to do, which is to move 
in on expenditure reform and not to ac- 
cept a budget that is obviously, by its 
nature, not a practical budget and not do 
what we have done in just the past few 
weeks, which is continue to vote money 
beyond our revenues. 

Mr. MILLS. I agree on the advisabil- 
ity and the desirability of balancing the 
budget, but I also want to call the gen- 
tleman’s attention to the fact that in 
some of the years of the past when we 
have had very high capital outflows from 
this country we had a balanced budget. 

Mr. CURTIS. What year? Would the 
gentleman supply what year? I do not 
recall that. 

Mr. MILLS. It was in 1960 that we had 
a budget surplus but a very large deficit 
in our balance of payments. 

Mr. CURTIS. In 1960. The gentle- 
man is correct. That is right. 

Mr. MILLS. And in 1960 we reached 
the highest balance-of-payments deficit 
in recent times. So balancing the budget 
does not necessarily have—as important 
as it is—the effect that I think my friend 
from Missouri envisions it to have. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. Yes. I will yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Speaking of imbalance 
in payments, who is paying for all of this 
beef coming into the country that 
wrecked our livestock market? 

Mr. MILLS. Americans are paying for 
the beef being imported. 

i Mr. GROSS. That is true. 
t. 

Mr. MILLS. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. Does not this have an 
effect on the imbalance in payments? 

Mr. MILLS. The imbalance in pay- 
ments is not created by our balance in 
our trade. You and I know that, be- 
cause we sell more abroad than we im- 
port. This has a wholesome effect on 
the balance of payments. Iam sure my 
friend from Iowa wants us to do every- 
thing humanly possible in all areas— 
such as in the area of capital outflows— 
to improve this balance-of-payments 
situation because I know he considers 
it one of our major problems. 

Mr. G: Les. If the gentleman 
will yield further, I have been trying to 
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take the road the gentleman suggested 
we take when we brought in the tax re- 
duction bill, but I found out that there 
are some people in the House that do 
not interpret his statement on that par- 
ticular road the same way I do. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman can very 
safely take the road I suggested he take 
here and support this bill and perform a 
great public service in the process. 

Mr. GROSS. How about the other 
road the gentleman suggested with re- 
spect to the tax reduction bill? Is the 
gentleman going to take one road or the 
other? 

Mr. MILLS, I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that was the correct road to take. 

Mr. GROSS. I wish the gentleman 
would give me some company. 

Mr. MILLS. I hope the gentleman 
will give me some company on this prop- 
osition today. 

GENERAL EXPLANATION OF BILL 


Mr. Chairman, let me turn now to an 
explanation of the salient features of the 
bill. I have already outlined for you 
how the tax ranges on debt obligations 
from 2.75 percent where the maturity is 
3 or more years away, up to 15 percent 
where the maturity is 28% years or more 
away, and that this latter 15-percent 
rate is also the rate applying to stocks. 

I want to emphasize that this tax ap- 
plies only to purchases and other ac- 
quisitions by U.S. persons; that is, U.S. 
citizens, residents, domestic partner- 
ships, domestic corporations, and do- 
mestic estates and trusts. Moreover, it 
applies only when they buy a foreign 
security from a foreign person. When 
a U.S. person acquires a foreign secu- 
rity from another U.S. person the tax 
does not apply. This means that individ- 
ual American investors can freely buy 
and sell foreign securities so long as the 
trading is among Americans and a sub- 
stantial volume of this type of trading 
occurs every day. Moreover, the na- 
tional security exchanges as well as the 
over-the-counter dealers have made it 
easy to deal in securities purchased from 
Americans by separating these transac- 
tions in foreign securities into what is 
known as the regular market as distinct 
from the special market which repre- 
sents foreign securities purchased gen- 
erally from foreign persons. 

EXEMPTIONS 


Your committee's bill contains a series 
of exemptions designed primarily to give 
assurance that our export effort and the 
normal reoccurring financing of interna- 
tional business will not be hampered by 
this tax. These exemptions which I 
shall explain to you in just a moment 
relate primarily to export paper, com- 
mercial bank loans, and short-term 
paper. 

The period which elapsed after July 18, 
and before your committee acted on this 
bill, made it possible for the committee 
to observe the effects this tax could be 
expected to have on various groups in 
the United States, showing areas where 
the original recommendations would 
have created hardships and inequality. 
Your committee used this time to make 
adjustments to the originally proposed 
bill to alleviate these hardships and in- 


equalities while still maintaining the 
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basic concepts of the bill as rec- 
ommended by the administration. 

EXEMPTION FOR INTERNATIONAL MONETARY 

STABILITY 

One exemption under the bill, known 
as the international monetary stability 
provision, would enable the President to 
exempt new security issues of a foreign 
country from tax where he determines 
that application of the tax to such secu- 
rities imperils, or threatens to imperil, 
the stability of the international mone- 
tary system. This provision of the bill 
takes account of the very unusual set of 
circumstances evidenced in the case of 
Canada. It appears that the effect of 
the tax as applied to Canada—because of 
the exceptionally close integration of 
our capital markets and the need for 
Canada to borrow abroad to cover a siz- 
able current account deficit—might be to 
reduce too abruptly the flow of U.S. cap- 
ital, set off a speculative flow of funds 
from Canada, and thereby adversely af- 
fect Canadian exchange rate stability. 

In view of this situat.on, the admin- 
istration believed that the bill should 
contain a provision enabling the Presi- 
dent to exempt new security issues of a 
foreign country where he determines the 
application of the tax might threaten 
international monetary stability. This 
is consistent with the treaty obligations 
of the United States to collaborate with 
the International Monetary Fund to pro- 
mote exchange stability. 

Your committee has received assur- 
ances from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury that, under present circumstances, 
new issues of Canadians are the only 
securities which he would recommend 
that the President exempt from tax. 
The exemption of Canadian new issues 
proceeds upon the assurance that Cana- 
dian borrowings in this country will re- 
turn to their historical levels, because 
Canada has undertaken to assure that 
borrowings in the United States will take 
place only to the extent necessary to 
permit Canada to maintain equilibrium 
in its reserve position. Your committee 
has also been assured that the admin- 
istration will follow closely the account 
volume of Canadian borrowing in our 
markets. We can thus be assured that 
the Canadian exemption will not under- 
mine the purpose of the tax. 


EXEMPTIONS FOR EXPORTS 


The next category of exemptions is 
concerned with export transactions. The 
bill contains a series of expcrt exemp- 
tions which generally have the effect of 
exempting debt obligations from tax if 
they are obtained by U.S. persons in con- 
nection with the extension of credit to 
foreign purchasers of U.S.-produced 
goods. The reason for this exemption is, 
I believe, self-explanatory; namely, to 
be sure that the tax does not interfere 
with our favorable commercial balance. 
These export exemptions are as follows: 

First. An exemption is provided for 
debt obligations which are guaranteed 
or insured in whole or in part by the Ex- 
port-Import Bank or by other U.S. Gov- 
ernment agencies or instrumentalities. 

Second. An exemption is provided for 
the acquisition of a debt obligation from 
a foreigner in the course of selling goods 
produced in the United States if 85 per- 
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cent or more of the purchase price in the 
related export transaction is attributable 
to the sale of U.S. property or to the per- 
formances of services by the U.S. person. 

Third. An exemption is provided for 
the acquisition of stock or debt obliga- 
tions from a foreigner if 30 percent or 
more of the purchase price in an export 
transaction is attributable to the sale 
of property produced in the United States 
by, and services performed by, the per- 
son who acquires the stock or debt obli- 
gation. However, this exemption is to 
be available only if 50 percent or more 
of the purchase price is attributable to 
the sale of property manufactured, pro- 
duced, grown, or extracted in the United 
States and services performed by U.S. 
persons, whether or not by the person 
acquiring the foreign security. 

Fourth. The bill provides an exemp- 
tion for the acquisition of debt obliga- 
tions from a foreigner if the U.S. person 
making the loan and receiving the debt 
obligation can show that the proceeds 
of the loan will be used for the storage, 
handling, transportation, processing, 
packaging, or servicing of property pro- 
duced by him in the United States. 

EXEMPTION FOR COMMERCIAL BANK LOANS 


The next category of exemptions is 
for commercial bank loans. The neces- 
sity for such exemptions is also tied in 
with export financing. In addition, the 
great bulk of the commercial bank loans 
fall within the category of loans for less 
than 3 years and, therefore, would, in 
any event, not be subject to this tax. 

Your committee realizes that a gener- 
alized exclusion of this type, however, 
could be abused. Although this is not 
expected, your committee has provided 
in the bill for the collection of detailed 
information on the nature of, and trends 
in, bank lending to foreign persons. 
This information will provide a basis for 
determining whether a general exclusion 
of this character should be continued 
and if not for indicating the specific 
ways in which the general exclusion can 
be modified. 

EXEMPTION FOR DIRECT INVESTMENTS 

A fourth general category of exemp- 
tions provided by the bill is for 
direct investments abroad. Direct in- 
vestments, as distinct from portfolio in- 
vestments, cover those cases where the 
investor has a sufficient ownership in the 
foreign company to give him a substan- 
tial measure of control, or an important 
voice in management. Direct invest- 
ment is defined in the bill as ownership 
of 10 percent or more of the voting stock 
of the foreign corporation. Decisions to 
make investments of this type are largely 
concerned with questions of market posi- 
tion and long-range profitability rather 
than interest rate differentials. More- 
over, your committee in the Revenue Act 
of 1962 dealt with this subject at that 
time. 

EXEMPTION FOR LESS DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 

A fifth general category of exemptions 
is concerned with less developed coun- 
tries. The bill exempts purchases of se- 
curities of less developed countries— 
including their political subdivisions— 
and of less developed country corpora- 
tions from the application of this tax. 
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All countries other than the developed 
countries of Western Europe, Australia, 
Canada, Japan, New Zealand, and South 
Africa may be designated by the Presi- 
dent as less developed for this purpose. 

This exclusion is designed to avoid 
cutting down the flow of private capital 
to nations with chronic capital short- 
ages, urgent development needs, and 
limited capacity for foreign borrowing 
on normal commercial terms. The 
United States has long recognized a re- 
sponsibility for assisting these nations 
in the struggle to achieve improved 
standards of living and the application 
of the tax to issues of these countries 
would work against that objective. 
Moreover, the outflow of portfolio capi- 
tal to these areas has been quite limited, 
never exceeding $200 million a year in 
recent years and usually running closer 
to $100 million. 


OTHER EXEMPTIONS 


Your committee’s bill also provides a 
series of other exemptions designed to 
deal with specific types of situations. 
These are concerned with insurance com- 
panies having foreign business, the pro- 
' cedure to be followed by underwriters 
and dealers in foreign securities, the 
treatment of labor unions and other ex- 
empt membership type organizations 
having foreign members, ores and min- 
erals extracted and sold outside of the 
United States, acquisitions required by 
foreign law, and the treatment of foreign 
corporations which are controlled by 
Americans where trading on the Ameri- 
can exchanges represents the principal 
market for the stock. 


ADMINISTRATION OF TAX 


I would like to turn now to a brief dis- 
cussion of how the tax will be adminis- 
tered. Actually, we know the system 
will work since administrative and mar- 
ket procedures have been operating on 
this basis since this last July or August. 

In practice, for new issues the tax will 
almost always be paid by the underwriter, 
as the first American purchaser. But 
certain procedures are necessary to iden- 
tify when purchases in the market are 
made from foreigners. In the case of se- 
curities purchased on a registered na- 
tional. securities exchange, transactions 
will be permitted in the regular market 
only where the seller is a U.S. person. 
Other transactions through these ex- 
changes will be treated as special con- 
tracts. Only if the broker indicates on 
a confirmation that the security was han- 
dled through the special contracts mar- 
ket will a tax be due on the purchase. 
Otherwise the purchaser can assume that 
the purchase was exempt from tax and 
no tax return would be required. 

A US. person selling on one of these 
exchanges may file an individual certifi- 
cate of American ownership with his 
broker on each transaction, or a blanket 
certificate of American ownership which 
will qualify all subsequent sales through 
the same account. Essentially the same 
treatment is available in the case of 
over-the-counter trading. 

Where a U.S. person acquires a for- 

“eign security other than through a na- 
tional securities market or through the 
over-the-counter market, where the reg- 
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ular and special markets procedures are 
used, the bill provides for the use of a 
certification procedure—a procedure 
which is already in current use. Receipt 
of a certificate of American ownership in 
connection with the acquisition of a for- 
eign security is considered as conclusive 
proof of prior American ownership unless 
the person receiving it has actual knowl- 
edge that the certificate is false. 

Tax liability in the case of the inter- 
est equalization tax is to be reported by 
the filing on a calendar quarter basis of 
returns covering taxable and certain 
other transactions occurring within the 
calendar quarter. 

TERMINATION OF TAX 


As previously indicated this bill is ef- 
fective with respect to acquisitions of 
foreign securities after July 18, 1963; ex- 
cept that in the case of acquisitions 
made on a national stock exchange, the 
tax applies to purchases made after Au- 
gust 16, 1963. The tax is scheduled to 
apply only to purchases before January 
1, 1966. This will give Congress an op- 
portunity to see whether, at that time, 
the balance-of-payment situation has 
improved sufficiently so that a further 
continuation of the tax will become un- 
necessary. 

OBTAINING 10-PERCENT INTEREST OVER 12- 

MONTH PERIOD 


In any bill of this type which imposes 
an entirely new tax, problems arise as to 
the application of the tax in given situa- 
tions. Your committee has, in fact, al- 
ready made adjustments for several 
problems of this type presented during 
its consideration of the bill. Since it 
has completed action on the bill how- 
ever, a new problem has been presented. 
This is a problem which the Treasury 
Department has recognized as needing 
correction and as one with respect to 
which it is understood it will make rec- 
ommendations when this bill is con- 
sidered by the other body. 

As I have previously indicated the tax 
imposed. by this bill is not intended to 
apply in the case of direct investments 
since these are not affected to any sub- 
stantial extent by interest rate differen- 
tials but rather are largely dependent 
upon market prospects. In defining di- 
rect investments the bill provides that 
the tax is not to apply to acquisitions by 
a U.S. person of securities of a foreign 
corporation if immediately after the ac- 
quisition the person has a 10 percent or 
greater interest in the combined voting 
power of all classes of stock of the for- 
eign corporation—or has a 10 percent 
or greater profits interest of the foreign 
partnership. The bill also provides an 
exemption for purchases where an in- 
dividual acquires stock in a foreign cor- 
poration or partnership in a series, if at 
the end of the calendar year involved the 
person has a 10 percent or greater stock 
interest. 

The problem presented arises where a 
U.S. person acquires the requisite 10-per- 
cent interest in a series of transactions 
over a 12-month period, but this 12- 
month period does not coincide with the 
calendar year. Your committee is aware 
of no reason why the requisite 10-per- 
cent interest has to be determined by 
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looking only at a calendar year. The 
alternative of looking at any 12-month 
period would appear to achieve sub- 
stantially the same result on a less arbi- 
trary basis. It is hoped that this is a 
matter which will be considered by the 
other body. 
CONCLUSION 

Our balance-of-payments deficits must 
cease. Our gold losses must be stopped. 
In the last half of last year we made real 
progress toward these goals. The bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit dropped to an 
annual rate of $1.6 billion—this follow- 
ing a first half year when the deficit 
was $4.5 billion on an annual basis. The 
poor performance of the first half was 
in large measure due to massive pur- 
chases by Americans of foreign securi- 
ties. The sharply improved second half 
was in good measure due to the drop in 
the massive outfiow of relatively low 
cost U.S. capital into foreign securities— 
in fact $1.8 billion of the $2.9 billion 
improvement was in this balance-of- 
payments account. The key element in 
this improvement—-so critical to the con- 
tinued strength of our currency in the 
markets throughout the world—lies in 
the bill now before us, H.R. 8000, the 
proposal for an interest equalization 
tax. 

I would, therefore, urge you, in the 
greater public interest to support this 
bill and place yourself in a position to 
say that, “I have supported all efforts in 
the Congress of the United States to stop 
the flow of gold and the flow of dollars 
from the American shores.” 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. BARRY. I notice on the bottom 
of page 1 of the report the statement to 
the effect that on debt obligations with 
a shorter maturity than 3 to 3% years 
no tax is imposed. 

Mr. MILLS. For debt obligations with 
a shorter maturity than 3 years, that is 
correct. Let me explain briefly to the 
gentleman why that is the case. Any 
debt obligation of less than 3 years—— 

Mr. BARRY. I did not really want 
further information on that particular 
point, because I believe I understand the 
bill. However, could not someone incur 
such an obligation and then just keep 
on renewing it ad infinitum and thereby 
circumvent the intent of the legislation 
with reference to taxing these people? 

Mr. MILLS. The interest rate on 
short-term bank borrowings is set by the 
going rate of interest for short-term 
money. As I have indicated previously 
the Federal Reserve is currently follow- 
ing the policy of maintaining a relatively 
high interest rate for short-term money. 
As a result it would hardly pay someone 
to avoid the tax by borrowing for short 
periods only to have to pay higher inter- 
est charges. 

Mr. BARRY. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I note on page 2 of the re- 
port that the principal exclusions are 
listed in the bill. 

Mr. MILLS. Yes, they are discussed 
in the report. These exclusions in my 
opinion are desirable in order to keep 
this tax from interfering with our export 
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trade and in order to keep this tax from 
involving us in some instability of the 
monetary fund itself. Also, they are de- 
sirable in order to prevent the applica- 
tion of the tax in the undeveloped areas 
of the world. 

Mr. BARRY. I assume that exclusion 
No. 5 does allow for investment in less- 
developed countries of the world and does 
preserve our efforts to get more capital 
flowing into the Alliance for Progress 
program? 

Mr. MILLS. Exactly. That is the 
purpose of this exemption. 

Mr. BARRY. If the gentleman will 
yield further, under exclusior No. 8 there 
is reference to investments of foreign 
membership dues by labor organizations 
and other exempt organizations. Would 
the gentleman elaborate upon that ex- 
clusion? 

Mr. MILLS. Yes. We ran into a situ- 
ation where some labor unions have 
members in foreign countries. They col- 
lect money of the foreign country from 
their members employed by companies in 
that country. Without this provision, in- 
vestments of the funds collected from the 
foreign members would be taxed even 
though invested in some foreign coun- 
try in which the members reside, because 
it is an American organization. This, 
of course, would not affect our balance 
of payments. We thought it was better 
to exclude that type operation. 

Mr. BARRY. If the gentleman will 
yield further, in order to make the rec- 
ord clear, this does not mean that a 
large labor union here could collect dues 
and invest these funds abroad? 

Mr. MILLS. Absolutely not. 

Mr. BARRY. And as to other exempt 
organizations, this refers to other types 
of organizations in a similar sense hav- 
ing a foreign operation really identified 
as a US. operation, but it would not let 
out any other basic funds; is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. MILLS. That is correct. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to insert 
in the Recor at this point a listing of 
measures taken by the administration to 
meet the balance-of-payments problem, 
apart from the area of private capital 
outflow: 

MEASURES TAKEN To ELIMINATE BALANCE-OF- 
PAYMENTS DEFICIT 

The administration has from its begin- 
ning in 1961 concentrated attention on sev- 
eral fundamental measures to enhance the 
efficiency of the American economy, to main- 
tain price stability and to make the United 
States more attractive for the investment of 
United States and foreign capital, thereby 
basically improving our international com- 
petitive position. These long-range meas- 
ures are: 

1. Encouraging responsible wage bargain- 
ing and pricing policy through such measures 
as the wage-price guidelines. 

2. Investment credit. 

3. Liberalized depreciation allowance. 

4. Tax reduction. 

In addition, the administration has taken 
the following measures aimed specifically 
N e a the balance-of-payments def- 
cit: 

MEASURES INSTITUTED IN JULY 1963 

1. Scheduled further reductions in mili- 
tary oversea expenditures to reduce the dol- 
lar drain $300 million. 
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2. Scheduled reductions of $200 million in 
purchases of strategic materials abroad and 
$100 million in other Government programs. 

3. Intensified “tying” of foreign aid to 
U.S. exports to save an additional $500 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1965. 

4. Proposed IET to add 1 percent to the 
cost of foreign borrowing in United States 
and stimulate other major countries to lib- 
eralize and improve their capital markets. 

5. Firmed up structure of short-term in- 
terest rates to reduce outflow of U.S. short- 
term capital seeking higher interest rates 
abroad. 

6. Initiated new export drive with White 
House Conference on Export Expansion. 

7. Announcement of “see America now” 
program to encourage Americans to spend 
travel dollars in United States rather than 
abroad. 

8. Initiated program to sell more U.S. se- 
curities abroad. 

9. Arranged $500 million standby drawing 
from the IMF to enable other countries to 
repay their drawing from the fund in dollars 
rather than drawing gold from the United 
States or selling their dollars for other cur- 
rencies. 


EARLIER MEASURES TAKEN IN 1961-63 


10. Reduced military expenditures abroad 
and arranged military offset purchases by 
European countries, thus reducing net mili- 
tary expenditures by almost $800 million 
between 1960 and 1963. 

11. Raised the tied“ portion of aid from 
one-third in 1960 to 80 percent on commit- 
ments made in fiscal year 1963. 

12. Developed a cold budget“ to control 
Federal purchases and expenditures abroad. 

13. Largely eliminated foreign “tax ha- 
vens” for foreign businesses and individ- 
uals through the Revenue Act of 1962. 

14. Reduced the tourist duty-free allow- 
ance from $500 to $100. 

15. Inaugurated a new auction program 
for cotton sales to raise exports. 

16. Provided U.S. exporters credit insur- 
ance facilities second to none and helped 
them promote exports through trade mis- 
sions, trade fairs, and improved consular 
services, 

17. Developed informal arrangements with 
other countries to discourage private specu- 
lation in the London gold market. 
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18. Undertook U.S. official operation in for- 
eign exchange markets to support the posi- 
tion of the dollar and to offset the effects of 
potential currency speculation. 

19. Arranged for prepayments on foreign 
government debts to the United States and 
for advance payments on military purchases. 

20. Sold special Treasury securities to for- 
eign central banks to provide additional in- 
vestment medium and reduce demands on 
U.S. gold stock. 


Mr. Chairman, I would also like to in- 
sert in the Recorp at this point a series 
of tables bringing up to date, to the ex- 
tent fourth-quarter 1963 data are avail- 
able, the tables in the committee report: 
TABLE 1.—U.S. balance of payments annually 

for the period 1949-63, and quarterly for 

1962 and 1963 
[In millions of dollars; quarterly figures sea- 

sonally adjusted annual rates] 


E es es eee See eee i 175 
o Ste ee —3, 580 
JJ... SARS CLES SS 2305 


ae I See Re ee — 935 
pg Se ĩ ˙ͤ——— eS 520 
1 eee eae ee ay = —8, 529 
se een ser eee eer —8, 743 
c / eee —8, 881 
a St Coase AT —2,370 
S onan S S E —2, 186 

—2, 562 


1 Excludes receipts from sales of nonmar- 
ketable, medium-term convertible Govern- 
ment securities. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 


TABLE 3.—New issues of foreign securities purchased by U.S. residents, 1961-63 ' 
[In millions of dollars} 


Japan. 
Latin Amercian Republics 
—— developed countries 

Ot her less developed countries 
International institutions and unallo- 


IV Total 


Peel . blished data. 
m revised unpu 
Less than $500,000. 


4 Includes $75, 000,000 issue by Inter-American Development Bank. 


Not available. 
6 Totals may not add because of rounding. 


Source: Survey of Current Busihess and Department of Commerce. 


[From data on p. 5 of committee report] 


Net purchases of outstanding foreign 
securities 


{In millions of dollars] 


198D ———— —ů — ů¶— ˙ — — 140 
TTT —177 
128 :. ——. —— — 353 
OCH SS ̃ ˙— ü E RA — 55 


Net purchases of outstanding foreign 


securities—Continued 

[In millions of dollars] 
SO as ra A E +24 
1963 (ist quarter — 48 
err — 84 
1963 (3d quarter +651 
1963 (4th quarter +85 
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TABLE 5.—U.S. balance of payments—Selected capital movements and deficit on regular 
transactions, 1962-63 


{Seasonally adjusted annual rates; in millions of dollars] 


Full year 1963 
1962 1963 2d quar- | 3d quar- }4th quar- 
ter ter ter! 
Selected yen pepo nbh 8 securities: 

S Dpurehases (j or wales" GE ot aut —1,076 —1. 233 —1. 944 —852 
1 ael S 

Total, foreign securities............-.---- -%1 I. 102 1.6080 —1.002| 852 104 
. nnn ar e . | "S 

ee mee ee Lm | 1,000 eee eee 
%%% AAA ans 134 248 204 
Total, securities and bank credit. 1. 21 —2,065| —2,760| —4,108| —940 
ee ee) sen | seh | aan | Kee) Oem 


1 Preliminary. 
Source: Commerce Department press release of Feb. 13, 1964. 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. CURTIS]. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
that the way in which our votes will be 
interpreted on this bill will have some 
relation to the merits of the debate that 
is transpiring here on the floor of the 
House and will have some reference to 
the majority opinion as contained in the 
committee’s report and the minority 
views. Also, that it will have some ref- 
erence to the hearings which the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means held on this 
subject. 

Mr. Chairman, I will call attention to 
the members of the committee that no 
person outside of the administration 
testified in behalf of this measure. Quite 
the contrary, the testimony was strong- 
ly opposed to this measure. It was not, 
as I regret the chairman seemed to im- 
ply, on the basis of any selfish interest. 
There may be some groups involved in 
this from a selfish standpoint who testi- 
fied. However, there was a great deal of 
testimony and the bulk of the testimony 
did not relate to the personal fortunes 
or interest of the witnesses. 

This is a basic departure on the part 
of the United States that has been taken 
by executive fiat without congressional 
approval. But if the Congress approves 
it then the Congress will be putting its 
stamp of approval on a basic departure 
from the traditional position of the Unit- 
ed States in maintaining a free capital 
market in the world. 

I say this goes to the very heart of our 
society. In my judgment this is the 
worst bill I have seen in 14 years to 
come before the Congress. Yet it must 
be here because there must be a de- 
termination of this issue. 

The administration has been playing 
with this issue without trying to get a 
congressional determination to make it 
even more effective, than if it actually 
were enacted into law. Uncertainty is 
worse than certainty. 

Let us not kid ourselves. This bill is de- 
layed, as it has been from last fall, when 
it could have been brought on the floor 


of the House; again delayed this year 
when it could have been brought on the 
floor of the House. If it is as crucial as 
the chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means has represented, and indeed 
it is crucial, why the delay? Is it to uti- 
lize the threat of legislation to regulate 
rather than to legislate? We know the 
situation in the other body. This bill is 
not going to move over there with any 
rapidity. This is one of the factors to 
bear in mind. 

If one reads the record of the hearings 
and the testimony of Secretary Dillon—I 
want to be sure that these statements are 
correct—Secretary Dillon admitted this 
proposal was in the nature of buying 
time, that this was not a permanent so- 
lution by any manner or means and, as 
a matter of fact, we recognize that in the 
long run this would be deleterious to our 
own economy as well as to our balance of 
payments. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. I would certainly agree 
with the gentleman that if this were 
merely a proposition to buy time and 
postpone normal capital outflows there 
would be questions as to its long-term 
effectiveness. But I think the gentleman 
will agree with me that what we are try- 
ing to get at here is the recent abnormal 
use, not the normal use, of the capital 
market. In addition we are taking meas- 
ures to improve other aspects of our 
balance-of-payments accounts. The re- 
cent tax reduction bill was one. Rais- 
ing short-term interest rates was another 
and reducing military oversea spending 
is a third. 

Mr. CURTIS. The gentleman points 
it up, but he begs the question when he 
says “abnormal.” The question is, Is it 
supposed to be temporary. 

Mr. MILLS. Compared with the rec- 
ord of the past, and what took place in 
early 1963, it is abnormally high. Pur- 
chases of new foreign securities in the 
second quarter of 1963 were almost double 


March 5 
e 1962 rate and three times the 1961 


Mr. CURTIS. Iwill get to that. The 
gentleman does pinpoint an issue here 
whether or not there is a normal or ab- 
normal situation in these figures. The 
gentleman will agree there is an area in- 
volved we do not know too much about. 
The Secretary of the Treasury said very 
frankly “We are dealing with statistics 
that are quite limited in their accuracy.” 
There are always considerable fluctua- 
tions. I would quarrel with the chair- 
man’s use of the word “abnormal,” in de- 
scribing what has occurred. If there was 
fluctuation, and indeed there was, a study 
of the record will reveal similar fluctua- 
tions occur over a period of years. We do 
not know why. 

The point I make today is this is not 
recommended to the House by the ad- 
ministration as good, permanent legis- 
lation. Indeed, the bill itself is limited 
to December 1965. By its terms it is 
supposed to be temporary. 

Mr. Chairman, a considerable colloquy 
occurred between myself and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury when he testified to 
this point. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Ninety-three 
Members are present, not a quorum. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 58] 
Addabbo Hoffman Nix 
Avery Holland Norblad 
Bass Ichord O'Brien, Tl 
Blatnik Jarman O'Hara, Mich 
Bromwell Jensen Passman 
Brooks Jones, Ala. Pepper 
Brown, Calif. Kee Pool 
Brown, Ohio Kelly Powell 
Bruce K Rains 
Cameron Kilburn Roberts, Ala 
Carey King, Calif. Roberts, Tex 
Celler rwan Rogers, Colo. 
Chenoweth Lankford Rooney, N.Y. 
Colmer Latta nthal 
Dawson Lesinski Ryan, Mich 
Delaney Long, Md St. Onge 
Derwinski McCulloch Schwengel 
Diggs MacGregor Sheppard 
Edmondson Mailliard Shriver 
Elliott Mathias Smith, Calif 
Ellsworth May Staebler 
Farbe tein Meader Taft 
Feighan Miller, Calif. Teague, Tex 
Ford Miller, N.Y. Thompson, La. 
Fraser Morrison Tollefson 
Gilbert Morton White 
Halpern Multer Wilson, Bob 
Harsha Murphy, N.Y. Wright 
Healey Nedzi 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. ALBERT) 
having assumed the chair, Mr. Gary, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, re- 
ported that that Committee, having had 
under consideration the bill H.R. 8000, 
and finding itself without a quorum, he 
had directed the roll to be called, when 
343 Members responded to their names 
a quorum, and he submitted herewith the 
names of the absentees to be spread upon 
the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Curtis]. 
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Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, at the 
time of the quorum call I was establish- 
ing the point that the administration 
has presented this bill in the nature of 
buying time in order to cope with the 
basic causes that underlie our balance- 
of-payments difficulties. The bill before 
us on its face is of a temporary nature. 
Therefore, one of the issues before the 
House is to consider this question of 
just how temporary are temporary 
taxes? And I submit that our experi- 
ence is that that which is temporary 
tends to become permanent. I simply 
call attention to the Korean taxes. 

Therefore, it behooves the House to 
carefully consider the question on the 
basis that once it becomes law it is a 
permanent part of the law. This bill 
is a radical departure from the basic 
policy of the United States which has 
been maintained over 150 years to estab- 
lish and preserve a free capital market. 
So that this question must be thought 
of from that standpoint. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us determine 
whether or not we really are buying time 
or marking time as I suggest, because you 
are only buying time if you really are 
moving forward to cope with the basic 
problems which exist in our balance of 
payments. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish that the Joint 
Economic Committee’s report on the 
balance-of-payments problem were 
available at this time. It is in the 
process of being printed. I believe the 
members of the Committee then would 
understand quite clearly that this is not 
buying time. This is marking time. As 
a matter of fact when it is determined 
that we are not moving forward; that is, 
as it becomes clear that we have not 
moved forward to correct our basic 
trouble in our balance of payments, we 
are going to try to rely more heavily on 
this tax. Believe me, we can make this 
tax effective as far as it relates to cover- 
ing our investments here in the United 
States. But why does the administra- 
tion itself say that this tax as a perma- 
nent measure is deleterious to the eco- 
nomic health of our country? 

Mr. Chairman, it is very clear that one 
of the great assets which the United 
States possesses—and, Mr. Chairman, I 
must apologize to the House for my not 
being able to talk in a more forceful 
manner on an issue upon which I predi- 
cated my remarks by saying it is the most 
serious that has faced us in the 14 years 
that I have been in the Congress, and I 
just wish I were more eloquent and could 
get these issues out more clearly—I 
might suggest that perhaps the mem- 
bership bear with me in my inadequate 
abilities to express myself. These issues 
are important and they run very deep. 

Mr. Chairman, if we are not moving 
forward in correcting these basic prob- 
lems involved in our balance of payments 
we are putting the United States in a 
worse position. This is very comparable 
to the profligate son who inherited a 
great deal of wealth and in order to make 
do, because he continued spending more 
money than he took in, he sold off some 
of his capital assets. Yes, he can get by 
for awhile but his position becomes pro- 
gressively worse. This is really what we 
are doing here. 

CxX——283 
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Mr. Chairman, one of the great assets 
which we possess in our balance-of-pay- 
ments situation—in fact, we have two 
basic assets—one of them is our balance 
of trade. We have an excellent balance- 
of-trade situation. We also have an ex- 
cellent portfolio of investment abroad 
from which we are receiving great re- 
turns. These represent pluses in the 
balance-of-payments picture. 

Mr. Chairman, when I engaged in the 
colloquy with the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. Mitts] during 
his time, I said one of the things that is 
necessary in order to get our balance- 
of-payments situation in order was to 
balance our own Federal budget. In- 
deed, that is so. However, the portion 
of the budget which has to do with our 
balance of foreign payments is critical. 
The balance of the entire budget is a 
little longer and a little more indirect 
in bearing on our economy but the bal- 
ance-of-payments section of our budget 
is immediate on our gold flow problem. 
Our problem is not in the return which 
we are receiving on our foreign invest- 
ment portfolio, which is a great plus 
item. It is not in our balance of trade. 
It is not in the private sector. These 
facets of our economy are strong. The 
trouble is in the governmental sector. 
We have been putting forth too much 
money for even this wealthy country to 
afford in the area of foreign aid. I hap- 
pen to be in favor of the theory of for- 
eign aid. However, this administration 
in the budget which it presented and its 
attitude is clearly not going forward to 
hit at the basic problems in our balance- 
of-payments situation. 

Take the issue over the foreign aid bill 
last year where this Congress in its wis- 
dom cut back the program to a $3 billion 
rate. What did this administration do 
but go on with expenditures to continue 
spending at a $3.6 billion rate. There 
is none of this movement today to use 
this time we are buying to improve our 
position on a permanent basis in order 
to correct basic problems. 

Why are our investments going 
abroad? Because the climate for invest- 
ment abroad regrettably is greater and 
better than the climate at home. That 
bears on some figures we Republicans 
put in our Joint Economic Committee 
report a year ago, namely, the returns 
per investment dollar have declined— 
we use 1947-51 as a base—from a 14- 
percent return, whereas now it is be- 
low 9 percent. Abroad the investment 
returns are higher. What bears on this 
climate of investment? There is where 
we get back to a basic need for a bal- 
anced budget in our own fiscal affairs. 
If we come along with a stopgap meas- 
ure which will hurt the private sector, 
the strong sector in the balance-of-pay- 
ments picture, in order to buy this time, 
and we do not use the time, and the ad- 
ministration is not using the time to cor- 
rect the basic problem, it is merely push- 
ing us further down the drain. That is 
the issue the House has to determine. 

The testimony of most of the witnesses 
was directed to this, not their particular 
selfish interests, because many of them 
had none. No one testified for this bill 
except the administration, I remind you. 
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If you will read the hearings you will see 
that the issue I am trying to bring out 
here was paramount. 

There is a second point that must be 
mentioned. Notice the unorthodox and 
unconstitutional manner in which the 
administration has moved in this area 
because this tax has already been put 
into effect from a practical standpoint. 
Forms were printed and issued by the 
Treasury Department and they are fill- 
ing them out on the assumption this tax 
is law. 

The Congress has another problem. 
Are we going to sanction this kind of op- 
eration on the part of the executive 
branch of Government? This is a mat- 
ter of balance of power within our so- 
ciety between the legislative and execu- 
tive branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment. If the Democratic Party is going 
to adhere to the philosophy the execu- 
tive should have this power, that be- 
comes a major issue. I hope if it is of 
that nature and becomes an issue it will 
be a matter for the people to take into 
consideration at election time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the gentleman 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, this can 
be a perfectly high-level debate though 
it became partisan. It is a serious mat- 
ter. This unilateral Executive action has 
been done, and the chairman of the com- 
mittee has so admitted. Indeed, it is 
pointed out that the threat of this tax 
has actually produced results, and indeed 
it has since the tax has been in effect, 
greater than the tax itself if it became 
law. In my judgment, and the hearings 
will bear this out, this is unconstitu- 
tional, it is unprecedented, and I think 
the House should reject it so that the ad- 
ministration will not further attempt 
this kind of procedure. 

One other very basic point: This is one 
more step on the part of the administra- 
tion toward economic isolation. I want 
to refer to the minority views, and I will 
ask unanimous consent to insert them in 
the Recorp with my views when we re- 
turn to the House, I refer to the commit- 
tee report on the International Coffee 
Agreement of 1963 which we considered 
on October 28 on the floor of the House. 

In these views I say: 

ADDITIONAL VIEWS OF THOMAS B. CURTIS ON 
H.R. 8864 

During the public hearings on the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962, I raised the question 
of whether the administration policy was 
truly one of freeing up international trade 
or whether indeed it was not moving toward 
more restrictions by substituting licensing 
and quota arrangements for tariffs. 

The present coffee treaty is Just one more 
action in a series of actions taken by the 
Kennedy administration which lend support 
to this position. It is true that coffee like 
sugar and other raw commodities has been 
the subject of Government-sponsored cartels 
instead of the more liberal trade regulator, 
the tariff, for some time. However, there are 
no indications of a disposition on the part of 
the Kennedy administration to break loose 
from this most regressive of all techniques 
to regulate trade to move toward a freer 
marketplace. Where there were tariffs and 
no cartels, we now find cartels. Where there 
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were cartels, we find more regressive cartels 
negotiated. Where there were no regulators, 
we find the administration advocating tariffs 
as in the proposal to impose an excise tax 
on American investments in foreign securi- 
ties. 

President Kennedy in his special letter to 
the committee to reassure it in its concern 
for the American consumer talks one way 
and yet acts another. The coffee agreement 
is admittedly to keep up coffee prices; how 
then can the President argue that it is to 
assure the American housewife the lowest 
price for coffee? Nothing is said in the 
Presidential letter about passing on to the 
consumer in lower prices any benefits that 
may be derived from future increased effi- 
ciencies and increased productivity in the 
growing and distribution of coffee. 

Finally, I would observe that in the long 
run we do a disservice to the coffee-producing 
countries by these shortsighted cartel setups. 
This tends to keep them tied to a one-prod- 
uct economy instead of to encourage them 
in the development of a diversified economy 
from which comes sustainable economic 
strength and increased standard of living. 

THOMAS B. CURTIS. 


The Secretary of the Treasury recog- 
nizes this is in the nature of a tariff. 
This is not a bill to raise revenue, this 
is a bill to regulate. 

Finally, I want to point out what we 
have gotten ourselves into when we try 
to regulate in this matter through this 
technique of controlling our foreign 
private investments. We have to pro- 
liferate the entire field of investment, 
between equities and debt and in debt it- 
self between bank borrowings and bonds. 
Then we have another separation based 
on geography because the tax is not to 
apply to so-called underdeveloped coun- 
tries or to Canada. Then there is a 
proliferation between new and old se- 
curities and, I might say, ro reference 
at all to the biggest area of investment 
that bears on the balance of payments, 
which is reinvestment. I am glad that 
is untouched by this tax because that is 
at least one break for the private enter- 
prise system. But look at how reinvest- 
ment of our funds abroad is affected by 
the controlling and the regulating of 
these particular other areas of invest- 
ment, of stocks, bonds, bank loans, and 
so forth. That is the real reason you 
have a bill before you that is 103 pages 
long, because it is trying to make these 
lines of demarcation between these var- 
ious kinds of investment, which honestly 
one cannot really make. 

Let me read something that bears on 
this, a letter I just got this morning from 
a New York broker. I asked him to 
comment on the bill. 

MopEL, ROLAND & Co., 
New York, N.Y., March 2, 1964. 
Hon. Representative THomas B. Curtis, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CURTIS: You were kind enough, 
with your letter of December 27, to send me 
the report of the committee hearings on H.R. 
8000, the Interest Equalization Tax bill and 
to ask for any additional comments. 

I have delayed my answer so as to be able 
to present you with the most recent evidence 
available as of the time when the Rules Com- 
mittee would release the bill for debate on 
the floor of the House which, as I now under- 
Stand, will take place next week. Even 
though it appears that no amendments may 
be offered to the bill and that debate will 
be limited to 3 hours, I thought the follow- 
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ing comments might perhaps still be perti- 
nent: 

From the beginning of this proposal, we 
have argued—and the minority views in the 
committee report bring this out very well— 
that the effect of the bill will simply be to 
funnel the outflow from securities issues 
which are liquid and negotiable assets for the 
United States into an equivalent outflow 
from bank loans which are not liquid. Thus, 
the part of our foreign assets which could 
serve as secondary reserves in a pinch is 
depleted. The latest Department of Com- 
merce figures bear out this view beyond any 
shadow of the doubt. According to these 
figures, long-term bank loans, i.e., those ma- 
turing in over 1 year, to foreigners, which 
had represented a net outflow of $136 million 
in 1961 and of only $117 million in 1962, 
rose by a spectacular 340 percent or $400 mil- 
lion, to $517 million last year. Taken by cal- 
endar quarters, the effect of the proposed 
tax stands out even more clearly. The first 
quarter 1963 showed a net inflow (repay- 
ments) of $27 million followed by outfiows 
of $178 million in the second quarter, $114 
million in the third quarter and $252 million 
in the fourth quarter. 

The increase in December alone seems to 
have been the largest on record. Nor is that 
the entire story, because these Department 
of Commerce figures only cover loans by U.S. 
banks in the United States. They do not 
include loans made by independent foreign 
offices which many of the larger banks now 
have, only loans made by foreign branches. 
However, the U.S. Treasury has these figures 
as well, and there is some reason to suspect 
that the total outflow, including this latter 
category, may be substantially higher yet 
than the above $517 million total. If this is 
so, one can hardly speak of any significant 
benefit to our balance of payments as a result 
of the proposed tax; even if last year’s rate 
of outflow through new issue activity, which 
was unusually high in the first 6 months at 
approximately $1 billion, had continued dur- 
ing the last half, there is good reason to 
think that at least a part of this amount 
would have been bought up by foreigners 
subsequent to original issue, and that a fur- 
ther significant proportion would have paid 
for U.S. exports. As against this, the US. 
investment bankers underwriting these is- 
sues would have retained this volume of 
underwriting in the United States. 

This brings me to my second point; namely, 
the shift of this important business to for- 
eign markets. Because, as the Treasury it- 
self has stated in its recent report on Euro- 
pean capital markets to the Joint Economic 
Committee, these foreign markets are less 
potent and efficient, as well as much more 
costly than our own; only a of this 
activity has been shifted out of the country. 
Even so, recent estimates show some $125 
million of new issues originally destined for 
the New York market to have been lost to 
European investment banking groups. At 
the same time, the cost to the borrower has 
been raised, thus extending the spread be- 
tween the foreign and domestic long-term 
interest rate structure. Quite apart from the 
loss of business to American investment 
bankers, this tends to increase the tempta- 
tion for individual investors to shift funds 
out of the United States, sometimes even by 
subscribing to such issues, at least so long 
as there still is no certainty over the fate 
of the interest equalization tax proposal. 
The fact that the foreign syndicates launch- 
ing some of these issues have frequently in- 
cluded the European offices of American 
banks and bankers has certainly not done 
anything to mitigate this danger. But even 
so, there is no doubt that the loss of Ameri- 
can market leadership resulting from these 
proposals is beginning to show serious con- 
sequences, If the United States can no 
longer act as an exporter of capital because 
our gold reserves are used to finance foreign 
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aid, then London and Paris must do the job 
as best they can. And since their reserves 
are not unlimited, either, they must ulti- 
mately protect them by restricting imports 
from the dollar area. In less than 2 months, 
the Geneva GATT negotiations will show the 
likely extent of such losses of U.S. exports. 
In the long run, we shall all be poorer in 
terms of either foreign or domestic resources. 


You see what is happening, and one 
reason why our New York bankers, 
though they opposed this, are sort of sit- 
ting on their hands, because as far as 
they are concerned it means more busi- 
ness if you cut in on the area formerly 
serviced by new bond issues. This is the 
reason why every member of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, I guess they 
were—I was—have been visited by all 
kinds of groups coming into my office 
saying, “Let us out.” I have said: 

This is a bad bill. You know it is a bad 
bill. You all say it is a bad bull. What is 
going to happen if you get your nose in 
this bill of 103 pages of exemptions and are 
left out of the tax. We won't find you 
around trying to help defeat it. 


But there were a lot of people that 
got their nose in this bill and a lot of 
people that did not get it. 

I do not like the atmosphere, the man- 
ner in which this was done. That is 
one reason I wanted a semiclosed rule so 
that this committee and the House could 
have evaluated some of these exceptions 
and exemptions that our own committee 
has put into this bill. 

The chairman of the committee re- 
lated the fact that our gold flow had 
experienced a letup. We actually still 
are being drained. The only thing he 
referred to was that the amount of gold 
flow was not as great. But I would sug- 
gest to the gentleman that the real rea- 
son for that was the substitution of $600 
million of Government bonds sold to the 
foreigners, payable not in U.S. dollars 
but in terms of the currency of the coun- 
try abroad. We are devaluing the dol- 
lar through these and other devices be- 
cause we refuse to go to the heart of 
the matter of our balance of payments. 

This is the reason I have said in my 
judgment this is the worst bill I have 
seen in 14 years. It changes our basic ap- 
proach to foreign investment, one of the 
very things that has made this country 
great. We are cashing in our future in 
order to theoretically buy time, but the 
record reveals we are not using this time 
to correct the basic difficulties. So if 
we pass this, we are going to be worse in 
the hole and we will have started our 
country down on a path that we cannot 
retrace, 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MILLS. I know the gentleman has 
deep concern about this problem. I have 
talked to him many times with respect to 
the balance of payments and flow of 
gold which, of course, is related to the 
imbalance in our payments, as the gen- 
tleman knows. The gentleman does not 
find this bill an acceptable way of deal- 
ing with that problem in spite of the 
very great improvement which occurred 
after its announcement in the last 6 
months of last year. Will the gentleman 
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tell me again what he would do to solve 
the problem? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes; I will tell the gen- 
tleman I have no doubt that this will 
provide a temporary easing and it will 
buy time, but if we do not use the time— 
and my argument is that we are not us- 
ing the time to correct our basic prob- 
lems—and that is what I am saying— 
and if the gentleman will follow my syl- 
logism I think he will agree with the 
syllogism even though he may disagree 
with the specific point, the syllogism be- 
ing this: That if this does not actually 
buy time, but merely marks time, we are 
in a net position, worse off than we were 
when we started buying this time and 
that is the key to the issue. 

Mr. MILLS. I would agree that this 
bill is not the whole solution to the bal- 
ance-of-payments problem. In the long 
run when the other segments of the ac- 
counts are improved and when the for- 
eign capital markets are made more effi- 
cient, then we will not need this tax. 
But I disagree strongly with the gentle- 
man that we are not making some im- 
provement in other areas. I outlined 
many of these in my opening statement. 
I think the gentleman recognizes that, 
but I would like to state my point 

Mr. CURTIS. If I may, permit me to 
stop the gentleman right there—we have 
a point of agreement. That is the point. 
My argument is we are not moving for- 
ward to correct the basic problems hav- 
ing to do with the balance of payments. 

Mr. MILLS. But we have been mov- 
ing forward in that area on several 
fronts. 

Mr. CURTIS. No, I disagree on that. 

Mr. MILLS. But we have. 

Mr. CURTIS. All the gentleman is 
saying is that we have not moved for- 
ward in the area of private investments 
that we should have been because of a 
threat of this tax. Because we have not 
done this, we have ebbed the gold flow 
temporarily. But what I am saying is 
that because we have failed to move for- 
ward in making these investments, we 
have put the United States of America in 
a poorer position economically in the 
long run. 

Mr. MILLS. Will the gentleman now 
yield so that I may ask the question that 
I meant to ask? 

Mr. CURTIS. Certainly, I yield to my 
chairman. 

Mr. MILLS. I know the gentleman is 
not for the bill and I know he recog- 
nizes this problem, but will the gentle- 
man tell me once again what the gentle- 
man would do about the problem other 
than bringing about a balance in our 
own budget which we all are for? 

Mr. CURTIS. Foreign aid—I recom- 
mend that foreign aid be cut $2 billion 
and there is where you could be doing 
something and certainly not do what the 
Johnson administration did when we, in 
our judgment, in going over the figures 
cut it to $3 billion and then it was raised 
to $3.6 billion and that is what is in the 
budget now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Record and include 
extraneous matter. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Chairman, 
Members have raised the question: 

What is the reason for providing the Presi- 
dent with authority to exclude from tax 
new issues “where required for international 
monetary stability“? (Sec. 4917). 


There is compelling reason why a pro- 
vision of this sort is included in HR. 
8000. 

Needless to say, no one can predict 
with absolute certainty what develop- 
ments may arise over the next 22 
months—the 22 months still before us 
during which the present bill would 
keep the tax in effect. Balance-of-pay- 
ments positions of other countries can 
shift very substantially—and sometimes 
abruptly. If these developments are so 
serious that the value of a major cur- 
rency is threatened, we must be able, 
particularly in cooperation with other 
countries, to take reasonably prompt ac- 
tion. One possible action—depending 
upon the particular circumstances of the 
case—that could prove appropriate in 
those circumstances would be an exclu- 
sion from the interest equalization tax 
for new issues so as to facilitate neces- 
sary borrowing in our market by that 
country. 

Such action, when appropriate, would 
be consistent with one of the obligations 
we have as a member of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund—the obligation 
“to collaborate with the Fund to promote 
exchange stability.” Because the dollar 
plays a key role in the international pay- 
ments system and because it is the main 
reserve currency of the world, we recog- 
nize a special responsibility in meeting 
this obligation to the Fund. 

The standard to be applied in decid- 
ing whether to apply this exemption is 
stringent. Application of the exemp- 
tion would be possible only if the Presi- 
dent of the United States determines 
that developments in a particular coun- 
try’s position “imperils, or threatens to 
imperil, the stability of the international 
monetary system.” This is both a tough 
and an appropriate standard. In sub- 
stance, it means that developments are 
so serious that the payments system 
itself is threatened. In such a case, an 
adverse effect on our own trading and 
financial position would inevitably show 
up sooner or later. 

The test in the bill is stern and de- 
manding—but it does not, as it should 
not, discriminate among developed coun- 
tries abroad. Discrimination would be 
evident, of course, if some particular in- 
dustrially-developed country were simply 
made exempt by name. Once the over- 
whelming need is evident in the case of a 
particular country, consideration of an 
application of the exemption is possible. 

Let me make clear my understanding 
that there is no expectation that this 
stern test for granting an exemption will 
be met, except in the case of Canada. 
Developments thus far do not suggest 
the likelihood and we have been assured 
that no other cases are now foreseen. 
The provision thus provides the basis for 
exempting new Canadian issues and re- 
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mains available for possibe action to 
meet unforeseeable emergencies that 
could conceivably arise. 
Mr. Chairman, it has been asked: 
Why is Canada the unusual case? Why 


is an exemption for that country contem- 
plated? 


The Canadian case is a special one— 
special because the integration of our 
two capital markets is unique. In addi- 
tion, Canada over the years has experi- 
enced a persistent and large trade deficit 
which has been largely covered by bor- 
rowing in the United States. It was this 
combination of circumstances that 
prompted Canadian financial officials 
last July to undertake prompt negotia- 
tions with our own financial officials to 
discuss the outlook for the stability of 
the Canadian dollar in the foreign ex- 
change markets—an outlook that met 
the definition of H.R. 8000 of a condition 
that imperils, or threatens to imperil, 
the international monetary system.” 

In the Canadian case, the exemption 
for new issues forecloses an alternative 
possibility—that of such intense pres- 
sure on the Canadian dollar that its 
value in the foreign exchange markets is 
threatened. In May 1962—after a dec- 
ade of letting the value of the Canadian 
dollar float—the Canadian Government 
established a fixed par value for its cur- 
rency. Serious threats to the stability 
of that parity would unsettle the pay- 
ments system. It is, therefore, in the 
interest of the payments system for that 
par value to be preserved—and this is of 
particular interest to us because we are 
Canada’s chief trading partner. As such 
we want to preserve the position of our 
industries and our exporters in our rela- 
tions with Canada. 

I would like to emphasize three key 
points: 

First. In keeping with the provision in 
the bill, the exemption relates only to 
new securities of Canadian issuers and 
obligors. 

Second. The exemption will not under- 
mine the purpose of this tax. The Cana- 
dian Government has stated that it is 
not its intention that Canadian borrow- 
ing in our market will be undertaken if 
Canadian reserves would increase as a 
result. This will necessitate a sharp re- 
duction in the exceptionally heavy out- 
flow to Canada that characterized the 
fourth quarter of 1962 and the first half 
of 1963. By its own credit and interest- 
rate policies, Canada will assure this 
result. 

Third. Developments in the flow of 
funds will be carefully and continuously 
observed. If an excessive amount of bor- 
rowing develops, the exemption can be 
revoked or limited. 

Thus, the proposed application of the 
exemption from the tax to new Cana- 
dian issues—which the Secretary of the 
Treasury has assured us is the only ex- 
emption he will recommend to the Presi- 
dent under present circumstances—is 
consistent with the stern test for exemp- 
tion set forth in the bill. But the appli- 
cation of the exemption will not sacrifice 
the balance-of-payments objectives of 
the bill we are considering or limit the 
effectiveness of the bill. 
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Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Oregon 
(Mr. ULLMAN]. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
chairman of our committee, the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. MILLS] has 
given you an explanation of the gold 
flow problem and has told you how crit- 
icalitis. I want to emphasize that con- 
clusion and to say that the more you 
look at this problem, the more you real- 
ize how difficult it is and how critical 
it is. When you look at the world sit- 
uation as to the industrialized nations 
of the world and their future expansion 
policies, you realize that the dollar out- 
flow through foreign dollar investments 
could expand at any time to such dan- 
gerous levels that the American dollar 
would be seriously endangered. 

There are many ways to approach the 
balance-of-payment problem. This bill 
faces what, in my opinion, is one of the 
crucial areas—that of oversea dollar in- 
vestments—and it does so without im- 
posing rigid controls. It does so in what, 
in my opinion, is a sound American way 
that will allow the marketplace to con- 
tinue to govern the transactions of the 
world, and this is certainly what we want 
to do. 

A dangerous alternative, in my opin- 
ion, lies in the field of raising American 
long-term interest rates to the levels of 
many of the other industrialized coun- 
tries of the world. 

This is a false and unsound alterna- 
tive, because it might well jeopardize the 
whole program of growth in our Amer- 
ican economy; at a time when we are 
trying to fight unemployment, at a time 
we are trying to fight poverty in this 
country, at a time we are trying to build 
a greater growth factor. The worst 
thing in the world we could do to our 
domestic economy would be to follow that 
alternative. 

I should like to direct my remarks 
more specifically to a suggestion which 
has been made that transactions in 
stocks as opposed to those in bonds 
could be excluded from the coverage of 
the equalization tax without seriously 
compromising its chances for success. 
It is vitally important, in my opinion, 
that stocks be covered; first, to assure 
sizable savings in our balance of pay- 
ments on stock transactions themselves 
and, second, to prevent the wholesale 
substitution of stock for bond transac- 
tions which would surely result were 
stocks to be exempted from the tax. 

To those who claim that this legisla- 
tion reaches out in an illogical and un- 
necessary fashion to include stocks, I 
would say: Quite the contrary, the cov- 
erage of stocks follows logically and in- 
evitably from the decision to duplicate, 

' by way of this special tax, the effects 
which would have resulted, in regard to 
foreign stocks and bonds, from a general 
increase in our domestic long-term in- 
terest rates. 

Why do we not depend on such a rise 
in interest rates instead of this tax? I 
covered that quite briefly previously; it 
is because there are some clear and com- 
pelling domestic arguments against 
higher long-term interest rates at this 
time. Unemployment continues to be 
excessive, with 5.5 percent of our labor 
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force idle. Operating rates in many in- 
dustries are still well below the most 
economic level. Higher long-term in- 
terest rates would fall with special force 
upon job-creating business investments 
and construction activities. Higher long- 
term interest rates would act as a crip- 
pling drag upon an economy whose per- 
formance we are seeking at this time to 
stimulate, not to retard. 

Unless our economy is progressive we 
cannot wage an effective war against 
poverty, and higher long-term interest 
rates will not contribute to a progres- 
sive economy. 

Moreover, it would require a drastic 
and artificial use of monetary policy to 
force up our long-term interest rates. 
The flow of savings into long-term in- 
vestment markets continues to be quite 
large. With such an ample supply of 
funds seeking investment outlets, only a 
sharp and potentially disruptive con- 
traction of the money supply could 
possibly succeed in raising long-term in- 
terest rates. 

The simple fact of the matter is that 
higher long-term interest rates are 
neither feasible nor desirable at this 
time. 
on domestic grounds. Instead, the in- 
terest equalization tax will provide the 
necessary increase in the cost to foreign 
borrowers of raising capital in our mar- 
kets without in the process imposing a 
burden upon the domestic economy. 

That is the crucial issue in the bill 
before us today, because we are going to 
have to face up to the gold outflow 
problem. This is the sound road, which 
will preserve the growth factors in our 
economy and allow us to face up to these 
critical problems of unemployment and 
poverty here at home. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ULLMAN. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. McCLORY. My concern is as to 
the position of our Nation as the finan- 
cial center of the world; not only New 
York City, but also Chicago and San 
Francisco. Will this not adversely affect 
our Nation’s position? Will it not dis- 
courage using our financial markets for 
investment purposes? 

Mr. ULLMAN. In my opinion, it will 
bolster rather than discourage the im- 
portance of America in the world capital 
markets. 

Mr. McCLORY. Did not the private 
experts who testified before your com- 
mittee take a different position than 
that? 

Mr. ULLMAN. Those who testified 
before our committee—and I know the 
subject has been raised before—those 
who opposed this tax had a financial 
and an economic stake in the outcome 
of this proposal because they were en- 
gaged in the foreign investment busi- 
ness. We respect their opinion; we call 
for it when we have hearings, but we 
must weigh the opinion and the evidence 
on the basis of the economic interests of 
those who are giving the evidence. Those 
who were unbiased and ready to face up 
to the problem of the outflow of gold 
from the point of view of the public in- 
terest and not their special interest 
favored the tax. 
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Mr. McCLORY. Will the gentleman 
yield for one more question? 

Mr. ULLMAN. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. McCLORY. It seems to me from 
examining part of the testimony at 
least—and I happen to know some of the 
individuals who testified—that enact- 
ment of this bill will cause other nations 
of the world to lose confidence in the 
dollar, which is the most important thing 
in our gold position. 

Mr. ULLMAN. My opinion is abso- 
lutely the contrary to that. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. ULLMAN. I yield to my distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr. MILLS. Iam sure the gentleman 
from Oregon was about to say that just 
the reverse is the case. If we continue 
on without addressing ourselves at every 
opportunity to some solution of this im- 
balance in dollar payments, that is what 
is going to give rise to lack of confidence 
in the American dollar. It is not some- 
thing we do in the interests of protecting 
the value of that dollar that is going to 
give rise to any lack of confidence in it. 

Mr. ULLMAN. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely correct. In my opinion, if we 
do nothing, and the gold outflow in- 
creases, that will jeopardize the Ameri- 
can dollar more than anything else. 

Mr. McCLORY. My feeling is that if 
we acknowledge a need for this legisla- 
tion and this regulation, as was brought 
out by the gentleman from Missouri, this 
in itself causes these other nations to 
lose the confidence which is the vital 
part of retaining our gold position. 

Mr. ULLMAN. In my opinion, if we 
do not face up to this critical problem 
of the outflow of gold, then we will have 
more trouble holding confidence around 
the world and the dollar will be in 
trouble. The only way we can preserve 
and protect the dollar is to face ùp to 
the issue, which is what we are trying 
to do in this legislation before us here. 
I would rather not yield any further 
until I can examine a little bit further 
this question of the elimination of 
stocks from the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oregon has expired. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman an additional 5 minutes. 

Mr. ULLMAN. I thank the chairman. 

The interest equalization tax must 
apply both to stocks and bonds in order 
to be effective. If it were to be applied 
only to stocks, serious distortions would 
arise. Strong incentives to shift from 
bond to stock transactions would oper- 
ate on both sides of the market—in the 
case of foreign borrowers and in the 
case of American investors. For many 
foreign borrowers, the issuance of stocks 
or bonds for sale in this country would 
be close alternatives. Instead of reduc- 
ing their current borrowing in this coun- 
try, they could simply choose to raise 
capital here through untaxed stock 
issues. 

On the other side of the market, the 
reaction of American investors to the 
taxation of foreign bonds, but not stocks, 
is equally predictable. The portfolios of 
many American institutional investors 
are extensively diversified and respon- 
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sive to differential earning prospects. 
They would not fail to be alert to the 
opportunity—if it were available—to ex- 
pand their purchasing of tax-free foreign 
stocks and to that extent lessen their 
purchases of taxable foreign bonds. 

Thus, with foreign bonds taxed, and 
foreign stocks untaxed, strong market 
forces would develop both here and 
abroad to encourage the increased sale 
by foreigners, and purchase by Ameri- 
cans, of foreign stocks in preference to 
foreign bonds. This would cut sharply 
into the savings expected from this meas- 
ure. 

If the interest equalization tax leaves 
out stocks, this will present foreign bor- 
rowers with what amounts to an open 
invitation to convert new or outstanding 
bonds to stock issues—simply to get 
around the tax and the increased cost 
of borrowing it represents. There are a 
variety of techniques by which foreign 
stock issues could be used to achieve the 
financing results now achieved by bonds. 
Financial ingenuity would discover new 
ways to blur the sharp line between debt 
and equity instruments and escape the 
effects of the tax. We cannot settle for 
a halfway measure. It simply will not 
work. 

Those who think it is unnecessary to 
include stocks in this legislation may 
argue that net purchases of new and 
outstanding foreign stocks by Americans 
are not large and that not much will be 
lost. They are likely to refer to the out- 
flow of some $100 million in 1962 and $50 
million in the first half of 1963, rather 
than the $370 million in 1961. This fails 
to recognize that in 1962 and early 1963 
net sales of Canadian stocks occurred in- 
stead of the regular purchases that are 
normally to be expected. But this ap- 
pears to have been a temporary phe- 
nomenon attributable to a change in the 
Revenue Act of 1962—ending the prac- 
tice by which purchase of Canadian mu- 
tual fund shares could convert earnings 
into capital gains for Americans—and 
the retirement of the stocks of private 
Quebec utilities, some of which were held 
by Americans. 

The Treasury Department has sug- 
gested that in the absence of special in- 
fluences, a net outflow of as much as 
$350 million or more into foreign stocks 
would be a reasonable estimate of pro- 
spective volume in future years. 

This is simply a forecast of possible 
developments on the basis of past trends 
and the rapidly developing familiarity 
of American investors with foreign secu- 
rities. It makes no allowance whatso- 
ever for the extensive shifting into stock 
that would surely result from a decision 
to tax purchases of foreign bonds, but 
not foreign stocks. The Treasury has 
estimated that when all the relevant 
factors are considered, failure to tax 
stocks could easily involve the sacrifice of 
balance-of-payments gains as large as 
$500 to $600 million a year. 

We see then that the amounts involved 
are by no means insignificant. The ex- 
clusion of stocks would be a special and 
costly concession not justified by any 
economic logic. It would be an undesir- 
able step. 

What we are doing here is making a 
real dent in our outflow problem. We 
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did it as of last year when this bill was 
introduced, because the effects of the 
legislation were felt immediately. You 
can look at the results from the day the 
legislation was introduced. It has been 
extremely helpful to date. We can only 
continue that effectiveness, however, by 
taking positive action on this bill today. 

In my opinion it would be catastrophic 
were we to vote down this legislation. It 
would have a tremendous impact upon 
our outfiow of gold and would be ex- 
tremely dangerous to the American dol- 
lar. Icannot emphasize strongly enough 
the importance to the future of the 
American economy of the adoption of 
this sound program. It will, within the 
limits of the principles and concepts of 
the free enterprise system of this coun- 
try give us what we need in the foreign 
investment field to stop the outflow of 
gold. I think it is a sound concept, a 
good one, and I certainly urge my col- 
leagues in the House to vote for this bill 
as reported by the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ULLMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to address a question, if I may, to 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. ULLMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man for that purpose. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman. This measure before us 
today is in response to the need to meet 
the problem of the balance-of-payments 
deficit of our country? 

Mr. MILLS. That is correct. 

Mr. PEPPER. Is one of the contrib- 
uting factors to the balance-of-payments 
deficit of our country the tourist deficit 
that we have, namely, the amount of 
money that Americans spend abroad in 
excess of the amount of money that peo- 
ple from abroad spend in the United 
States? 

Mr. MILLS. That is a factor, yes. 

Mr. PEPPER. If we could induce 
more Americans to travel in the United 
States and see America and induce more 
people from abroad to come and see and 
know America, would that contribute 
materially to the diminution of our bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit? 

Mr. MILLS. It would; and I would 
suggest that if they stopped in Miami on 
their way, it would be a great help. 

Mr. PEPPER. In view of the very 
generous statement of the able chairman, 
I hope that before they return they will 
visit and become acquainted with the 
beauties of the State of Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to say to the gentleman from 
Florida that this House recently passed 
a resolution that I introduced to desig- 
nate this year as “See America Year.” 

Mr, PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
able gentleman from Oregon will yield 
further, I wish warmly to commend the 
distinguished gentleman from Oregon 
for what he has contributed toward the 
reduction of the balance-of-payments 
deficit by encouraging Americans to see 
this wonderful country of ours, and one 
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of the most beautiful parts of it is his 
own State of Oregon. 

Mr. ULLMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. . 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ULLMAN. I yield to the chair- 
man. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
congratulate the gentleman for the very 
diligent study, and the effort he has 
made during the time he has been a 
member of the Committee on Ways and 
Means to support measures and to help 
develop measures that in his opinion 
would obviate the necessity of increasing 
the interest rates. I know how strongly 
he feels on that subject. I commend him 
for the efforts he has put forth in behalf 
of those objectives. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Knox). 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Chairman, I rise to- 
day with considerable misgivings over 
the legislation before the House, H.R. 
8000. I must admit I find myself in 
somewhat of a quandary. This results 
from the claims advanced by the admin- 
istration and the committee majority 
that this bill results in a net improve- 
ment in our balance-of-payments posi- 
tion of some $1.25 to $1.5 billion an- 
nually based on the rate of the first 6 
months of last year. In addition it is 
estimated that the bill will raise reve- 
nues by up to $30 million a year—not a 
fantastic amount in these days of $100 
billion budgets, but significant, nonethe- 
less. 

Certainly there can be no disputing 
the fact that our balance-of-payments 
position is precarious and badly in need 
of remedial measures. And certainly 
the objective of this bill, that is to stem 
the tide of gold flowing from our shores, 
is worthy of careful consideration. Yet 
through examination of the form this 
effort is taking in H.R. 8000, and 
thoughtful consideration of the longrun 
effects this bill would have, soon leads 
one to the grave misgivings which I 
mentioned earlier. 

Make no mistake about it, we have 
much to do to correct our imbalance of 
payments. However, upon reflection it 
is clear that H.R. 8000 attacks only the 
symptoms of that illness and leaves the 
root causes unchanged and unchecked. 
As a matter of fact, this bill may in- 
crease rather than decrease our balance- 
of-payments deficit over the long run 
through jeopardizing the dividend and 
interest return on investments abroad, 
and reducing the amount of repayment 
of obligations from abroad that cur- 
rently help to bolster the plus side of our 
balance-of-payments accounts. Treas- 
ury Secretary Dillon admitted this fact 
and cited it as the reason to make the 
tax “temporary” with an expiration date 
of December 31, 1965. Yet one only has 
to look to our experience with the so- 
called “temporary” wartime excise taxes 
to see how “untemporary” these “tem- 
porary” taxes can become. Year after 
year we have extended these taxes long 
after the reason for their enactment had 
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passed in spite of clear-cut evidence, 
especially in the case of automotive ex- 
cises, of their adverse economic impact. 
Yet today we are about to set another 
of these “temporary” taxes in motion. 
Have we any assurance that come De- 
cember 1965 we will not be asked to ex- 
tend them from year to year? 

Further misgivings arise because of the 
internal inconsistencies and implications 
of H.R. 8000. To begin with, it estab- 
lishes a confusing pattern of exemptions 
that can only be reconciled when one 
realizes that the thrust of H.R. 8000 is 
not to equalize interest rates nor to tax, 
but to funnel capital transactions into 
channels where the Treasury and the 
President can control them through 
threats of removing exemptions if the 
borrowers and lenders do not cooperate 
with administration policies. Thus the 
main thrust of the exemptions pattern 
is to channel capital transactions into 
the commercial bank category which is 
exempt from the tax at present. A psy- 
chological club could then be used to 
control the volume and pattern of these 
transactions. 

There is the further problem of the 
blanket exemption granted by implica- 
tion to Canada for the purposes of “in- 
ternational monetary stability.” Ap- 
proximately half of the new issues of 
foreign securities purchases by U.S. resi- 
dents originated in Canada. It seems 
somehow inconsistent that we should be 
providing a special privilege of access to 
U.S. money markets to Canada at a time 
when she is placing embargoes on U.S. 
automotive parts, magazines, and many 
other trade categories in an attempt to 
freeze us out of her markets. In the 
automotive category alone this will jeop- 
ardize over $300 million a year of our 
exports and threaten many jobs in the 
United States and may well force U.S. 
auto and auto parts manufacturers to 
transfer a substantial portion of their 
operations to Canada or forgo this mar- 
ket. Yet we still have no assurance that 
the exemption to be granted Canada will 
in any way be contingent on working out 
any more satisfactory trade agreements 
with her. 

Mr. Chairman, in relation to the legis- 
lation which is now pending before the 
committee, throughout the hearings I 
interrogated the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and also some of his assistants rela- 
tive to the agreement which had been 
reached with Canada whereby the Presi- 
dent would immediately issue a waiver of 
this legislation as it applied to Canada 
in its acquiring funds through our finan- 
cial markets. The reason I have raised 
this question is because when we were 
discussing this legislation Canada set up 
an embargo on automotive parts which 
were being exported into Canada. This 
meant a reduction in our exports in the 
amount of $300 million a year. 

Mr. Chairman, the justification for the 
President assuring the Canadian Gov- 
ernment that he would not apply the 
provisions of this bill to Canada is some- 
thing for which I cannot see any justifi- 
cation whatsoever. This $300 million 
worth of automotive parts that were 
going into Canada represented, roughly, 
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according to the Treasury Department, 
approximately 400 jobs in the United 
States. So, we are willing to export our 
dollars and also to export our jobs in 
order to satisfy the Canadian Govern- 
ment in their determination that there 
is going to be nothing in this legislation 
which will hamper them in the expansion 
of their own industry. 

Mr. Chairman, there is not any ques- 
tion in my own mind that if this legis- 
lation passes with that waiver, which 
the President of the United States has 
granted to Canada, they will come into 
our money markets, borrow our money, 
and expand their plant facilities as far 
as automotive parts are concerned and, 
in turn, will send those automotive parts, 
which they are manufacturing, into our 
channels of export that we have today as 
far as automotive parts are concerned. 

Mr. Chairman, in all fairness to the 
American people I believe if they are 
going to be called upon to finance the 
operation of foreign countries they 
should not have to export their jobs in 
order to doit. This is actually what this 
legislation will do, with the promise of 
the President of the United States. We 
will be exporting jobs from this country 
into Canada, plus the furnishing of fi- 
nancial means with which they can ex- 
pand their own economy. In my opinion 
this will bring about disaster to a cer- 
tain segment of our own working force 
here in the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, it certainly is my hope 
that when the members of the Committee 
take everything into consideration that 
is involved in this legislation, the House 
will vote it down and not enact legis- 
lation which will be contrary to what it 
is projected to be. 

Mr. Chairman, we all realize that the 
imbalance of payments is a serious ques- 
tion. However, I do not believe this is 
the manner in which we can get to it. 

There can be no doubt that H.R. 8000 
will not solve our balance-of-payments 
problem. Like other steps taken in the 
last year or so by the administration, it 
is a “gimmick” designed to buy time. 
One certainly must admire the imagina- 
tion and ingenuity shown by the Treas- 
ury in the series of transactions outlined 
in the minority views on page 80. These 
involved the requests to Western Euro- 
pean nations to anticipate payment of 
their debt obligations and pay in ad- 
vance for military supplies purchased 
here and the subsequent special bor- 
rowings abroad by the Treasury. All 
these made the balance sheet look bet- 
ter, but like H.R. 8000 they do not at- 
tack the root causes of the problem. 
They have given us a little more time. 
H.R. 8000 also gives us a little more time. 
But it makes it doubly imperative that we 
take steps now to get at the underlying 
problems, especially the volume of gov- 
ernment expenditures overseas. As I 
mentioned earlier, H.R. 8000 will have a 
substantial adverse effect in the long run. 
This coupled with the potentially adverse 
impact on our commercial trade balances 
of the tax reduction bill further reduce 
the time available to us to correct our 
balance-of-payments problem. We 
should recognize also that H.R. 8000, 
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while giving us added time, may well 
make the task of ultimate solution more 
difficult through jeopardizing the private 
investment sector of the accounts. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, while 
I heartily agree that there is a need to 
make corrections in our balance-of-pay- 
ments position of even greater magnitude 
than proposed in H.R. 8000, I cannot sup- 
port a measure which is so vaguely as- 
sured of temporary success and so certain 
of long-term adverse impact. This is not 
a time for more “gimmicks.” It is a time 
for realistic reappraisal aimed at basic 
solution of the problem. I urge my col- 
leagues to vote against H.R. 8000. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. ALGER]. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
happy to take part in a debate where I 
feel once again the members of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means will en- 
deavor to give a well-rounded viewpoint 
on this legislation. 

I would like to relate my views pri- 
marily to the minority report that will 
be found on page 76 of the report ac- 
companying the bill. I am impressed, 
Mr. Chairman, by the fact we are really 
considering two conflicting matters and 
blending them together. 

On one hand, we call this program 
temporary, yet all of us know in our 
hearts that this will become permanent. 
There is nothing more permanent in 
Government than a temporary program. 
Therefore I shall relate my remarks on 
the assumption that this will be a per- 
manent program because I cannot be- 
lieve, from my 10 years here, this is 
going to be temporary. 

There is the danger of using this ex- 
pedient solution, even though it is al- 
leged that it may do a little short range 
good, there will be greater overall long 
range dangers. That will throw out a 
smoke screen to hinder a correct solu- 
tion of the problem. 

I would like to touch on several of the 
considerations which I believe to be the 
correct solution. First I want to quote 
from page 76 of the report this state- 
ment that I believe is correct: 

Even the Secretary of the Treasury was 
forced to admit that the long-term effect 
of this legislation will be adverse to our 
balance of payments. In fact, this was cited 
as the reason for making the legislation 
“temporary”. 


It strikes me, Mr. Chairman, as we 
would do something about balance of 
payments or rather the imbalance of 
payments and the gold outflow within 
that solution, the fact must not be de- 
nied that when we invest money we 
make money. It takes money to make 
money. When we invest overseas there 
is a flow of cash returning to this coun- 
try which in the long run helps correct 
the imbalance of payments. That is 
diametrically opposed to the argument 
presented to us in connection with this 
pending legislation. 

I ask you to remember that one of our 
great strengths has been our free capital 
market. I do not agree with those who 
think we will solve this problem on a 
temporary basis by hamstringing even to 
a limited extent the free money market. 
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What are the problems we have facing 
us? As I see it, they are very plainly 
stated on page 81 of the report: 

Instead of compromising our position of 
financial leadership of the free world by 
curtailing private outflow of capital, we 
should reappraise our governmental ex- 
penditures abroad. Governmental expend- 
itures should be reduced before private 
investment. 


In other words, Mr. Chairman, our 
problem is the fact that we have been 
giving money away abroad. We have 
been giving it away to the extent of over 
$100 billion since World War II. Lots 
of this was necessary, of course, as we 
helped shore up the economy of others 
and the defense of the world. But we 
have been giving money away, and it is 
high time we stopped this form of gold 
out flow. The gold outflow follows our 
giving it away. 

Second, our trade in this world is not 
reciprocal. The foreign nations are not 
matching our tariff cuts. If they would 
we would see a finer balance of payments 
than we are now seeing. 

I would like to conclude with two quo- 
tations from the report. On page 82: 

The tax rate reductions in the proposed 
Revenue Act of 1963 are relied upon to bring 
about a substantial increase in consumer 
purchasing power in the United States. Such 
an increase will inevitably result in a cor- 
responding increase in merchandising im- 
ports. Tax reduction will produce no off- 
setting increase in merchandise exports. As 
a net result, the U.S. commercial trade bal- 
ance may be reduced. 


In other words, a further imbalance of 
payments and increased gold outflow. 

To counteract this effect it is necessary to 
encourage investment abroad, with the ac- 
companying increased return on such in- 
vestment. This bill is a backward step to- 
ward the solution of the problem. Instead, 
we should be striving to increase U.S. owner- 
ship of foreign income-producing assets. 


In other words, the answer is just the 
reverse of the action we are taking today. 

Finally, let me quote the concluding 
paragraph of the report: 

If the United States is to maintain its 
position as leader of the free world in the 
cold war with the Communist bloc, and par- 
ticularly in the economic confrontation, we 
must maintain our position as the financial 
leader of the free world. That position can 
be maintained only so long as we provide a 
free capital market. Our position of leader- 
ship imposes upon us that burden. In- 
deed, to be banker to the world is a profitable 
occupation. This bill would seek to destroy 
that position. It reflects a defeatist“ at- 
titude which we cannot accept. 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. DRROUNTAN I. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of H R. 8000, as discussed here 
today, is to restrict the flow of U.S. in- 
vestment capital abroad in order to al- 
leviate our unfavorable balance of pay- 
ments. While no one could be naive 
enough to claim that our balance-of-pay- 
ments problem was not serious, one can 
question the need for, and the purpose 
of, this particular legislation. 

This legislation has been labeled as 
“temporary” by its advocates. It has 
often been said that nothing about Gov- 
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ernment is temporary. If we stop to 
analyze this statement it contains a lot 
of truth. About the only thing in Gov- 
ernment which is temporary is the men 
who run it. 

We have only to consider the Korean 
war tax rates as a good example of a 
so-called temporary measure. These 
tax increases were enacted at the time 
of the Korean war to raise temporary 
revenues to relieve the financial strain 
on the Government necessitated by our 
military mobilization. Some 10 years 
later we are still annually extending 
these taxes. The Government has come 
to rely on their revenues and there is 
little doubt but what they will be around 
for several years to come. This is merely 
one example of what is meant when we 
talk about “temporary” legislation. I 
am sure my colleagues can think of many 
others. 

When we consider this bill, let us con- 
sider it with our eyes open. This so- 
called temporary tax could and in all 
probability will become permanent. Let 
us profit from our experience with other 
temporary measures. It is very difficult 
to undo that which has been done. 

This legislation deals only with the 
symptoms and will not—under any 
stretch of the imagination—remedy our 
balance-of-payments problem. While it 
might reflect some slight improvement 
over the short run, there is no doubt in 
my mind but what it will not bring any 
lasting relief. For this reason it is il- 
lusory. It can create the false sense 
that we have finally come to grips with 
a problem which has troubled not only 
this administration—but prior adminis- 
trations. 

The real problem in our unfavorable 
balance of payments, as we all know, has 
been the rate of Federal expenditures 
overseas. While tourists traveling 
abroad spend U.S. dollars and while U.S. 
investors do likewise, the greater sum in 
our imbalances are those amounts ex- 
pended for both military and financial 
aid in other countries of the world. 
While I do not advocate that we termi- 
nate our foreign aid program, I do main- 
tain that it is time that we started budg- 
eting our foreign aid dollars. 

This Congress, in the session just com- 
pleted, made a serious attempt to cut 
back on foreign aid expenditures. How- 
ever, after these cuts were made and the 
bill enacted into law, the administration 
made public the fact that due to flexi- 
bility in carryover new obligational au- 
thority they would be able to spend the 
same amount of money this fiscal year as 
they did in the past fiscal year. In other 
words, these hidden funds, brought to 
light only after passage of the aid bill, 
will in fact negate to a large extent any 
economies this Congress attempted to 
impose on our aid program. 

Since World War II we have spent in 
the neighborhood of $100 billion in aid 
to other countries of the world. Yet, 
at the same time—according to our Pres- 
ident—there is a need to declare war on 
poverty here at home. We cannot hope 
to cure our balance-of-payments prob- 
lem—and satisfy the needs of our own 
people—if we continue to make expendi- 
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tures of the magnitude that we have been 
making in the area of foreign aid. 

This legislation is not the first attempt 
by this administration to sweep our 
balance-of-payments problem under the 
rug. The administration has been en- 
couraging Western European nations to 
prepay their debt obligations to the 
United States and to pay in advance for 
military supplies. In addition, the 
Treasury has borrowed funds abroad 
which, at the option of the lenders, are 
repayable at a fixed rate of exchange in 
a foreign currency. These schemes have 
been resorted to, to bring about an im- 
provement in our balance of payments 
“on paper.” But, that is all it is, an 
improvement on paper. 

Over the long run, this legislation will 
adversely affect our balance of payments. 
Over the long run we benefit from U.S. 
investment abroad. The return on in- 
vestment once repatriated in the form of 
interest or dividends acts favorably on 
our balance. We are being asked to give 
up this long-term benefit to realize a 
short-term “fictional” improvement in 
our balance of payments. 

In addition, we are being asked to turn 
our backs on what is happening in the 
world around us. As the other countries 
of the world become more heavily indus- 
trialized they are imposing restrictions 
on imports. This has necessitated U.S. 
investment overseas in order to main- 
tain and expand the markets for U.S. 
products. 

Further, H.R. 8000 is objectionable be- 
cause of the manner in which it was im- 
posed, The late President Kennedy, in 
his balance-of-payments message of July 
18, 1963, proposed this tax and further 
proposed that it be retroactive as of that 
date. This means that while the bill 
may not become law until late this 
spring—if it becomes law at all—our for- 
eign capital market has come to a vir- 
tual standstill. Any desired effect which 
the administration has hoped to achieve 
by this bill is being achieved by the delay 
in enactment—and not by enactment. 

At the time it was proposed, the com- 
mittee was involved in the long delibera- 
tions requisite to writing a tax bill. It 
was evident at that time that your com- 
mittee was giving priority to the tax bill, 
H.R. 8363, and that no other new legis- 
lation would be considered. Nonethe- 
less, the interest equalization tax was 
proposed. Since that time, U.S. investors 
have been plagued with the indefinite- 
ness and uncertainty of this proposed 
retroactive tax. 

The administration has been success- 
ful in curbing foreign capital investment 
by U.S. investors by this threat—a threat 
imposed not by legislative action, but by 
Executive decree. This is why the ad- 
ministration has not pushed for its early 
enactment. This is why Secretary Dil- 
lon told the Senate Finance Committee 
that he would not ask them to interrupt 
their hearings on the tax bill to con- 
sider H.R. 8000, 

As the bill finally evolved from your 
committee, it exempts more transactions 
than it attempts to tax. It exempts di- 
rect investments, short-term foreign 
loans and long-term foreign bank loans. 
In addition, by Presidential authority, 
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Canadian transactions have been ex- 
empted. While those exempted might 
tend to feel safe, this bill can serve as 
a club for the administration to use to 
compel even those exempted to fall into 
line. If they fail to see the handwrit- 
ing on the wall and do not restrict their 
operations, the administration will pro- 
pose another retroactive bill to remove 
the exemptions. 

Secretary Dillon, in his prepared state- 
ment before your committee, stated: 

Other industrialized countries, to support 
their own rapid growth, should develop their 
own capital market facilities for mobilizing 
and distributing their own domestic savings. 


I am sure my colleagues from the New 
York greater metropolitan area in par- 
ticular will want to consider carefully 
the import of this statement. 

Could it mean that New York City will 
lose its position as the financial capital 
of the world? My colleagues on the other 
side would probably answer, of course 
not. However, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is not quite sure himself. 
When I asked him the same question 
during the hearings on this bill, he an- 
swered: “I hope it will not have any such 
effect.” I need not point out to my col- 
leagues that hoping is like wishing—it 
does not necessarily make something 
true. 

As a New Yorker, I have always been 
proud of our fair city and its position in 
the financial world. I do not want to see 
New York become a second- or third-rate 
financial community in the eyes of the 
rest of the free world. 

Under this bill, are we not saying, 
sorry boys. but take your business else- 
where. Would we not be practicing a 
form of “financial segregation.” If the 
color of your transaction happens to be 
wrong and, therefore, not covered by an 
exemption, you will be turned away. 

The United States has long been rec- 
ognized as the capital market of the free 
world. We are now being asked to abdi- 
cate this position, and in turn we are 
asking the other nations of the free 
world to establish independent capital 
markets. This is being done merely to 
improve “on paper” our balance-of-pay- 
ments problem, and in avoidance of solu- 
tions which will bring about a real im- 
provement. I seriously question the de- 
sirability of forsaking our role as a prom- 
inent world banker at a time when we 
are involved in a life struggle with the 
Communist menace. 

If I were a trade protectionist I could 
vote for this bill without any trouble 
whatsoever. However, I have always 
been for freer trade, with true reciproc- 
ity. Let us not be fooled, this is a pro- 
tectionist measure, in conflict with the 
administration’s foreign trade program. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly urge the de- 
feat of this legislation. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. COLLIER]. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
in the somewhat uncomfortable position 
of being one of two members on the Re- 
publican side of the committee suvport- 
ing the legislation before us today. I 
do so because there is no question in my 
mind that we must take some positive 
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and definite steps at this time to curb 
the flow of U.S. gold abroad. 

When one stops to consider that on 
March 3, 1963, our gold reserves were 
$15,920 billion while on March 3, 1964, 
they had shrunk to $15,460 billion, the 
problem is obvious. 

In supporting this legislation I cer- 
tainly am not under any impression that 
this will solve the serious problem of our 
balance of payments. Instead, I would 
admit that this is merely a step in the 
direction we must take if we are to realis- 
tically face up to the problem before us. 

It would be sheer folly, however, to 
assume that enactment of this bill with- 
out a reevaluation of our foreign spend- 
ing policies will serve any good purpose. 
Unless we implement the legislation with 
a reappraisal of our foreign spending, 
particularly in the area of getting some 
of our allies to share in the cost of the 
common defense of the free world, we 
may find that the net result of the leg- 
islation will merely be a flyspeck“ effect 
upon our gold reserve problem. 

In the course of the deliberations on 
this legislation the exemptions which 
were made vastly improved the bill. 

I am not prepared to believe, as do 
some of my good colleagues with whom 
I usually agree, that this will necessarily 
become a permanent program. Certain- 
ly after we have lived with it for 2 years, 
assuming that the bill is enacted into 
law, we shall have an opportunity to re- 
view its effect. I am prepared to believe 
that if it does not in some degree achieve 
the purpose for which it has been brought 
before the House today, Congress in its 
wisdom will not extend the program. 

In summarizing my point of view on 
this, I repeat that we must take some 
positive action. Certainly, we cannot 
turn our backs on the fact that this gold 
reserve problem is a critical one. We 
have seen our gold reserves shrink from 
approximately $26 billion in 1946 to the 
present alltime low of less than $1532 
billion. Hence, we must face up to the 
problem. The degree to which we will 
solve it by enactment of this legislation is 
to some extent problematical, but I am 
convinced we must take this first step. 
I believe this should be the first step in 
the right direction. 

I reiterate that we should implement 
the legislation today with an agonizing 
reappraisal of our foreign spending pro- 
grams and policies and the effect they 
have had in recent years in creating the 
critical situation in which we find our- 
selves today. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. REID]. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, all of us, as Members of the Con- 
gress, are from time to time faced with 
difficult decisions. We vote on bills that 
we may not think are entirely perfect, 
but I submit today that as my distin- 
guished colleague from Missouri {Tom 
Curtis] has pointed out, this is a unique 
bill; this is a dangerous bill. In my 
judgment, we should look at this legis- 
lation today very, very carefully. 

Now, all of us who have had some lit- 
tle familiarity with our balance-of-pay- 
ments problem recognizes that it is seri- 
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ous and that it exists and that we need 
to do something about it. The question 
here is not whether we have a balance- 
of-payments problems but whether this 
measure will in fact provide the remedy, 
or whether in fact it will provide merely 
short-term benefits—benefits that are 
relatively modest against very substan- 
tial risks. 

The figures, as many of the Members, 
I am sure realize, who have studied this 
more closely than I, are hardly firm. 

Secretary Dillon has said and I quote 
from page 112 of the hearings: 

This is something that you could not esti- 
mate firmly at all because, as I pointed out 
in my statement, it depends on what hap- 
pens in capital markets abroad, what hap- 
pens in our own capital markets, and on the 
needs and desires of these foreign countries 
for new capital. 


Therefore, what we are dealing with 
today are essentially estimates. 

Now, I would like to point out the dan- 
gers that I believe are inherent in this 
legislation. 

First of all, it is a restraint on the 
free market. We have long believed in 
this country in the free enterprise sys- 
tem, and I think we should risk the free 
enterprise system with very great cau- 
tion. This, in fact, is a new protective 
tariff on capital transactions; it is eco- 
nomic isolationism; it is risking a pre- 
cious national asset, our free market 
and our free enterprise system. More 
than this, it affects the confidence of 
our markets and the stability and value 
and confidence in our dollar. On top 
of this—let us make no mistake about 
it—it could invite counterrestraints in 
other countries. 

To underscore this point, if I may, let 
me mention just two figures which I 
believe are relatively accurate. One is 
that the U.S. investments and assets 
abroad total roughly $80 billion, and for- 
eign investments and assets in this coun- 
try total approximately $47 billion. In 
both cases it seems to me that these are 
substantial and not small figures. 

Now, what will this bill do? I have 
heard various estimates. I have heard 
no one put on the line categorically what 
they think this bill will do. I have 
heard estimates ranging from an annual 
improvement of our balance of payments 
from $200 million to $500 million, and 
I believe the Treasury Department even 
indicated it might represent a short- 
term improvement of $1 billion. There 
is, however, distinguished testimony that 
indicates it may only represent an im- 
provement in the area of $200 million to 
$500 million. 

For this amount, or for whatever this 
figure is, do we seriously want to risk 
our free enterprise system and our mar- 
ket; $80 billion of U.S. investments 
abroad and $47 billion of investments of 
foreigners here? 

Now, what could happen in terms of 
New York? New York has been men- 
tioned in this debate. Certainly I believe 
all of us can recognize that there is a 
possibility of a shift of our capital mar- 
kets from New York, from the United 
States to Europe. Also there are distin- 
guished men in the financial community 
who believe that the Europeans, if the 
capital markets moved there, would be 
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unable to finance some of the new equity 
and debt issues, and that they would 
have to call on U.S. dollars; and that if 
you carry this out one step further, it 
could lead to an embargo by this coun- 
try on the dollar to prevent a run on 
gold. So, in my judgment, it is running 
a very serious risk with our market and 
the possibility of a shift overseas. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means has 
raised the question, Are there other 
alternatives? He has said clearly, and 
I think forcefully, that we have a prob- 
lem, and that we must meet it. I would 
agree with that. The question, how- 
ever is, Are there any other alternatives 
to the bill? Have we really examined 
with all the care and prudence and time 
that we should, whether there are alter- 
natives before we act here today? 

In my judgment there are several 
alternatives. One is a voluntary com- 
mittee, for voluntary action. I would 
like to read briefly from a letter from a 
man who I think is distinguished and 
knowledgeable in this field. He said this 
to me in a letter: 

Following World War I, when this country 
first became an important factor in foreign 
lending, it was the custom not to make for- 
eign loans without prior informal clearance 
with the State Department. It seems to me 
that something of this sort might well meet 
the requirements of the present situation, 
without some of the apparent disadvantages 
in the administration's present proposal. If, 
for example, legislation required the clear- 
ance of foreign loans with the State Depart- 
ment and the Treasury, our national polit- 
ical and financial interests should be ade- 
quately protected. 


There is one other suggestion that I 
would call to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House. It comes from a local 
newspaper for which I have high regard, 
the New York Times. It refers, in an 
editorial of March 4 entitled “Turning 
on the Tap,“ to the possibility of a capi- 
tal issues committee. Let me give you 
just a few sentences from this editorial 
from the New York Times. It says this: 

But we believe that the best way to get 
rid of the uncertainty and to turn on the 
tap is not through enactment of the tax but 
through a Capital Issues Committee. Mr. 
Johnson could establish such a committte 
by Executive order, to approve or reject new 
foreign issues. This would be a much sim- 
pler and more direct way of dealing with the 
problem. Instead of posting a tariff on capi- 
tal, the Committee could decide just how 
much of an outflow is sustainable and let 
the market do the rest. 


I do not propose, out of my ignorance, 
to suggest all of the various alternatives 
that are possible. I merely would sug- 
gest a few. I would suggest that dis- 
tinguished Americans who are knowl- 
edgeable, who have had real experience, 
who have had experience in several wars 
and in peace believe there are alterna- 
tives. 

Finally, two other points on this bill. 
The danger is, it seems to me, that this 
could lead to further controls, to further 
restrictions. It might be that the Treas- 
ury would find that it could not contain 
the balance-of-payments problem. It 
might be that it would come back to this 
House and ask once again for reenact- 
ment or continuance of this legislation. 
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This immediately will raise—and I think 
it has already raised in New York—the 
question of how long is this legislation 
going to be on the book? The market 
does not know. The confidence of the 
market has been shaken. Indeed, the 
confidence of the market in Japan has 
been shaken. 

Mr. Chairman, finally, this point. I 
believe we are the leader of the free 
world. However, if we are to continue 
to be the leader of the free world and 
if we are to have a strong bipartisan 
foreign policy, we must be strong eco- 
nomically in our free enterprise system, 
and we must be solvent. In order to 
move ahead we must maintain in my 
opinion a free market. If we do not 
maintain a free market, if we restrict our 
free market, if we have a shift of our 
free market, then the Soviet will have 
gained a goal that they have long sought: 
The weakening of our economic system. 
This could represent a signal victory for 
their belief that our system cannot pre- 
vail. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the gentleman 2 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. REID of New York. Therefore, I 
believe we should very carefully consider 
what we are proposing to do here. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation carries 
implications to our financial commuity, 
it has implications to our entire econ- 
omy, it has implications with regard to 
our entire free enterprise system, and 
it has very serious implications to our 
foreign policy and the strength of the 
United States. If we are to remain 
strong we must have a sound, free econ- 
omy to back a strong bipartisan foreign 
policy—that will be effective and mean- 
ingful—because it is respected. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REID of New York. I would be 
happy to yield to the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to this bill. I take this op- 
portunity to compliment the gentleman 
from New York for his very fine presen- 
tation of the difficulties that are involved 
in this bill. I wish to compliment the 
gentleman for his underscoring the need 
for this country to protect the free enter- 
prise system and for setting forth al- 
ternatives that are possible to solve the 
balance-of-payments problem. 

I believe the gentleman has very suc- 
cinctly presented to the members of the 
Committee the problems that the passage 
of this bill would bring about and for 
pointing out the dangers that we should 
avoid by voting against this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to anounce that 
I shall support a motion to recommit this 
measure to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

It is not necessary for me to to re- 
peat the convincing arguments against 
enactment of this levy which have been 
presented by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. BYRNES] since 
I concur completely with their content. 
However, I do want to call the atten- 
tion of my colleagues to a pertinent ques- 
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tion that a prominent Rochester, N. V., 
businessman and my constituent has 
raised. 

Mr. Richard L. Turner, chairman of 
the board of the Schlegel Manufacturing 
Co., recently emphasized to me the great 
importance small businessmen attach to 
expanding their operations in foreign 
commerce. He reasons, and I feel cor- 
rectly so, that certain provisions of H.R. 
8000 would restrict such beneficial ex- 
pansion on a basis that is especially in- 
equitable to small business. 

I would like to include with my re- 
marks at this point an excerpt from a 
letter Mr. Turner wrote me which ampli- 
fies an inequity inherent in this meas- 
ure: 


It is my understanding that the pro- 
posed H.R. 8000 exempts from its applica- 
tion direct investment by U.S. companies 
in foreign operations which are in excess of 
10 percent of the stock of the foreign cor- 
poration. My experience, both at Schlegels 
and as an adviser to other small- or medium- 
sized companies investing abroad, has been 
that such a 10-percent rule would not be a 
substantial impediment. I could, however, 
conceive a situation where a small U.S. com- 
pany might, because of shortage of funds 
for investment abroad, transfer know-how to 
a foreign company in return for less than 
10 percent of its stock, or on some kind of 
step basis where, at least in the initial 
stages, the investment might be below 10 
percent, In such circumstances the 10-per- 
cent rule might constitute an impediment 
to a company which is trying to expand its 
active operations abroad. And the interest- 
ing point to me is that this 10-percent rule, 
which might constitute an impediment to a 
small company with limited capital for for- 
eign investment, would never constitute an 
impediment to a larger company. 

I personally feel very strongly that our 
Government should in every way possible en- 
courage the medium- or small-sized U.S. 
company in the expansion of its business 
abroad. The larger companies have already 
taken these steps, and I am fearful that in 
tightening up abuses that have invariably 
arisen while the larger companies were ex- 
panding abroad, the tightening-up process 
may impede similar expansion by the small 
company. The smaller company almost 
needs special encouragement; almost by its 
very nature its markets are specialized lim- 
ited markets, and it is therefore even more 
important for it, than for the larger company, 
to be able to secure as broad a geographic 
market as possible to cover its research and 
development, tooling, and other costs, 


Mr. Chairman, it is imperative that 
effective means be devised to curb our 
nagging balance-of-payments deficit. 
It is my judgment that the bill before us 
misses the mark. 

I favor and. would willingly work for 
measures to encourage the momentum 
of the domestic economy that would 
make domestic investment more attrac- 
tive. Let us create economic improve- 
ments to curb the drain of U.S. capital 
overseas without using artificial ap- 
proaches that restrict economic expan- 
sion. 

There is no doubt that if U.S. interest 
rates climbed to a level comparable with 
those of other industrial countries, we 
would be well on the way to materially 
reducing the inducement that now exists 
in foreign money markets. These inter- 
est rates will go up naturally if we can 
assure expanding economic activity. I 
think an increased demand for credit 
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brought about by a healthy economy that 
practices Federal spending restraint is 
much to be preferred over deliberate 
tight money markets and patchwork 
proposals. 

Because Government policies have 
done more to bring on the balance-of- 
payments problem than any other single 
factor, Government surely has a role in 
attempting to alleviate it. We should 
search for those places where military 
and foreign aid spending abroad can be 
cut, for additional avenues of export 
promotion, and for an effective end to 
the fiscal failures that have bred a basic 
distrust of our dollar’s stability. 

Mr. REID of New York. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. HERLONG]. 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Chairman, this 
business of the balance of payments is a 
great deal like the weather. Everyone 
talks about it but no one can do any- 
thing about it. However, in this partic- 
ular case today we have an opportunity 
to do something about this problem of 
our balance of payments. 

Mr. Chairman, many suggestions have 
been made which start with the premise 
that something must be done about this 
problem. I would simply suggest that 
as far as this voluntary action suggestion 
we have just heard is concerned it would 
probably work just about like the vol- 
untary imports on beef have worked so 
far. All of us know that this is a very 
bad situation. The level established is 
the critical test. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERLONG. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. Did the gentleman from 
Florida understand that the recommen- 
dation of the gentleman from New York 
of this voluntary control approach 
amounted to an imposition of quotas; is 
that the understanding of the gentle- 
man from Florida of his proposition? 

Mr. HERLONG. I am not sure that I 
understood it but I did hear the gentle- 
man suggest a voluntary approach to the 
problem. 

Mr. MILLS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, the gentleman from New 
York suggests that before anyone could 
make a loan to anyone abroad they 
would have to obtain the approval of the 
State Department and at least that is 
in the area of a quota, is it not? 

Mr. HERLONG. It certainly is. 

Mr. MILLS. Presumably the State 
Department would say to them that only 
so much could go abroad and to which 
countries. Does the gentleman from 
Florida—whom I know is a great advo- 
cate of the free enterprise system—know 
of anything that is more contrary to 
the free enterprise system than quotas 
or controls imposed by Government? 
“eo HERLONG. I certainly do not, 
Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERLONG. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. REID of New York. I would like 
to address a question to the chairman of 
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the Committee on Ways and Means, the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MILLS] 
with reference to the remarks which he 
just made. I was not talking about 
quotas. I was talking about voluntarily 
checking at least in one instance with 
the State Department. 

I am told by distinguished people who 
did this during World War I—and I 
think there were similar indications of 
this in the Korean war—that it worked. 
There was voluntary consultation, and if 
Iam not mistaken, Great Britain has the 
same kind of relationship wherein large 
borrowings are checked with the Bank of 
England and with the government. 

Mr. MILLS. Would the gentleman 
from Florida yield in order that I may 
respond to the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. HERLONG., I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. Do I understand the 
gentleman from New York to say that 
his program is nothing more than a will- 
ingness on the part of the American 
citizen to check with the State Depart- 
ment before the American citizen buys 
a foreign security and then regardless of 
what the State Department says, the 
American citizen goes ahead with his 
action as he sees fit? 

Mr. REID of New York. In answer to 
the distinguished gentleman may I say 
that I was trying to list some possible 
alternatives that I thought could be ex- 
plored more deeply than perhaps has 
been the case. The theory of checking 
voluntarily has worked, The State De- 
partment and the Treasury Department 
have found it has worked in the past. 
There are other ways of doing this, 
through Executive order of the President, 
such as the New York Times has sug- 
gested. We could study the British ex- 
perience which apparently has worked. 

My concept is that there are other al- 
ternatives and that we should explore 
each and every one of them before we do 
anything that might even slightly dis- 
turb the market. 

Mr. MILLS. May I ask the gentleman, 
would he say that we should run the risk 
of what might occur in our balance of 
payments and the flow of dollars from 
the United States by defeating this, and 
seeking at a later date an alternative, or 
would he suggest, before final disposition 
of this has occurred, an alternative 
mog be submitted in connection with 

In other words, do you want a lapse in 
the situation or do you want the alterna- 
tive now? 

Mr. REID of New York. The Chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and 
Means is much more expert in this field 
than I, but it is my impression from 
reading the hearings that the market 
has already discounted much of the ef- 
fect of this bill, that indeed the exclusion 
has also removed a large area which 
originally was a matter of concern. So 
that what we are dealing with, if I under- 
stand the matter correctly, is a relatively 
modest amount of $200 million to $500 
million. I think there are ways of deal- 
ing with the balance-of-payments prob- 
lem involving $500 million. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman made 
that statement in his remarks on the 
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floor. We are not dealing here with $200 
million or $500 million. The record 
clearly indicates that in the 6-month 
period after announcement of this pro- 
posal we effectively reduced the imbal- 
ance in our payments by an amount of 
$1.8 billion, according to the Treasury. 
This may not be sustained at this same 
high level during the 2 years, 1964 and 
1965, but it is anticipated the difference 
will be a billion and a quarter to a billion 
and a half. So Isay this is not a matter 
of $200 million or $300 million. This is 
to me a big amount of improvement in 
the imbalance in our payments. 

Mr. REID of New York. Might I ask 
the distinguished chairman if he recalls 
the testimony of Mr. Andrew N. Overby, 
former Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in the Eisenhower administration? 
In his testimony, on page 222 of the 
hearings, he indicates he feels the 
amount is substantially less than that. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman is refer- 
ring to testimony that was given before 
the 6- or 7-month period had passed for 
which we now have information. If the 
gentleman will look at the report and 
look at the statement that we have put 
in the record, he will find that the actual 
facts are that the saving is far beyond 
what this gentleman predicted it would 
be. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERLONG. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. The gen- 
tleman knows that every figure that we 
have on what the consequences of this 
bill will be is completely speculative. 
You have already had a shift from 
long terms to short terms which you have 
already exempted under the bill. So 
that this idea the Treasury can come up 
with a perfect figure of $1 billion or $1.5 
billion or $2 billion is a bunch of ma- 
larkey. 

Mr. MILLS. I am in complete dis- 
agreement with the gentleman from Wis- 
consin when he says we do not have fig- 
ures. We do have figures on what has 
occurred in our deficit in our balance of 
payments. Last year, between the first 
half and the last half, which is the testi- 
mony I am talking about, the difference 
was in the neighborhood of $2.9 billion, of 
which $1.8 billion was due entirely to this 
action in controlling the capital move- 
ment outside the United States. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERLONG. I am going to make 
one short statement, and you can have 
the floor. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to make just a 
short statement. 

Mr. HERLONG. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to support what 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Byrnes] said. I may say to my chair- 
man that throughout the hearings Sec- 
retary Dillon admitted that these figures 
are but estimates and are most specula- 
tive and are very difficult to substantiate. 

Mr. MILLS. What I am trying to do 
is bring the gentleman from Missouri and 
the gentleman from New York beyond 
the hearings up to the actual facts in 
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their thinking. We have the facts on 
what has been happening in the last 6 
months. I have just given them to you 
in answer to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERLONG. I yield to the gentian 
woman from Michigan. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. I should like to 
ask a question, and I should like the 
chairman or the ranking member to an- 
swer it. If this bill is beaten on the floor 
today, in the opinion of the ranking 
member of this committee what will be 
the effect upon the gold outflow tomor- 
row? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. In my 
judgment, it would have no effect tomor- 
row, if you are talking about gold, and 
if you are talking about foreign borrow- 
“ing, it would have no effect because these 
operations do not take effect overnight. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. The mere sugges- 
tion of the President was disastrous upon 
the market of Canada; is that not true? 
Did they not suffer the next day the 
greatest loss of gold in the history of 
Canada? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. There is 
no question it was disastrous to Canada. 
That is why the President came right 
back and said to Canada, “We will ex- 
empt you from the operation of this 
act.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, in view of 
the fact that the gentleman from Flor- 
ida, although recognized, was not per- 
mitted to use his time, I yield him an 
additional 10 minutes. 

Mr. HERLONG. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MILLS. Now may I ask the gen- 
tleman a question? 

Mr. HERLONG. May I say to the 
chairman that I hope the membership 
appreciates the contribution I am mak- 
ing. 

Mr. MILLS. Let me inject myself into 
the colloquy between the gentlewoman 
from Michigan and the gentleman from 
Wisconsin. I think the gentleman from 
Wisconsin is probably right in respond- 
ing to the gentlewoman from Michigan 
as he did, because she said that she 
wanted to know what the effect would 
be in 1 day. I think the gentleman 
probably advised her correctly that sales 
would not increase in that 1 day. But 
I should like to ask the gentleman from 
Wisconsin if he makes the same predic- 
tion about a 3-, 4-, 5-, or 6-month period 
in the future? Will we not have a repe- 
tition in the first half of this year, the 
first and second quarters, of exactly what 
we had in 1963, that brought about this 
very action? Most of us think that is 
what would be the case. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. I should like to 
thank both the chairman and the rank- 
ing member. I must say that in my 
judgment both gentlemen are too opti- 
mistic. The effect on the market tomor- 
row and next week would be disastrous if 
this bill were defeated. The loss of gold 
would be tremendous. As that loss of 
gold continued we would have to take 
other and more stringent measures, for 
other reasons than the defeat of this 
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bill. In my opinion, whether you were 
for this bill in the beginning or not, and 
I was not, the effect of the bill has been 
to stop to some extent the loss of gold. 
Therefore, we cannot at this stage vote 
down this bill without disastrous effects. 

Mr. HERLONG. I thank the gentle- 
woman. I appreciate her statement. I 
will say to her that if we do not do that, 
the exact reverse of what is happening 
will happen. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Chairman, since 
the gentleman from Florida has been so 
generous in his yielding, I wonder if he 
would be good enough to yield to me to 
propound a question, not of him, but of 
the chairman of the standing commit- 
tee. 

Mr. HERLONG. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to make an inquiry as to the appli- 
cation of this tax in the case of the ex- 
emption which the President may make 
available as an aid to international 
monetary stability. As you indicated in 
your opening statement, it is anticipated 
that the President will make use of the 
authority under this provision to exempt 
from tax new issues of Canadian com- 
panies. It is my understanding from a 
statement which appears in the commit- 
tee report that the Canadian Govern- 
ment through its interest rate policy, or 
otherwise, is to undertake to see that 
borrowings by Canadians in the United 
States are made only to the extent nec- 
essary for Canada to balance its inter- 
national accounts. 

From the bill I understand that the 
Executive order issued by the President 
might well be made applicable to a lim- 
ited aggregate amount of new issues or 
to new issues acquired during specified 
periods of time or to new issues of cer- 
tain categories of issuers. 

The problem on which I have received 
an inquiry involves a Canadian corpo- 
ration which is proposing to offer to its 
stockholders, through the issuance of 
subscription warrants, convertible subor- 
dinated debentures. To the extent these 
debentures are not subscribed for by the 
company’s shareholders they will be of- 
fered to the public through an under- 
writing group. 

In the event an Executive order is is- 
sued with respect to new Canadian se- 
curities, is it your view that such an 
Executive order would exempt from tax 
the type of securities I have just de- 
scribed? 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Florida yield? 

Mr, HERLONG. Iam happy to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. MILLS. In response to the gen- 
tleman’s question, it is my understand- 
ing that the administration does not, 
initially, at least, intend to provide any 
limitations with respect to the Canadian 
exemption on new issues. Therefore, if 
the debentures you have in mind are 
issued before any restrictions are im- 
posed—and it is hoped that no restric- 
tions will have to be imposed—they 
would appear to qualify as new issues in 
this regard. 

As I understand it, this company will 
issue subscription warrants initially. 
These, under the bill, are not subject to 
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tax as such. The convertible subordi- 
nated debentures which you mentioned 
are taxed as indebtedness where they 
are convertible for 5 years or more into 
stock. If the debentures you have in 
mind have such a conversion—thus are 
treated as indebtedness—they are con- 
sidered as new issues until 60 days after 
the interest begins to accrue. This would 
mean that they would still be classified 
as new issues if they were held by Amer- 
ican underwriters at any time within 60 
days after the date interest on the de- 
bentures begins to accrue. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Chairman, I am 
grateful to the chairman of the standing 
committee for his answer. I am more 
grateful to the generous gentleman from 
Florida for his yielding. I have no fur- 
ther questions to propound, and I ap- 
preciate the gentleman’s courtesy. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. HERLONG]. 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Chairman, 7 
months have elapsed since the interest 
equalization tax was first proposed on 
July 18, 1963. This period has provided 
us with a clear picture of just how 
effectively this type of measure can ful- 
fill its objective of reducing the outflow 
of long-term portfolio capital from the 
United States. The period has also given 
the Congress, the Treasury Department, 
and the securities markets themselves 
an opportunity to observe how the pro- 
posed tax affects trading on the markets 
and thus to make the adjustments in 
the proposal necessary to adapt market 
operations. 

Insofar as our balance-of-payments 
position is concerned, we have seen first- 
hand evidence of how effectively this 
type of tax works. Since the interest 
equalization tax was announced, new 
issues of foreign securities purchased by 
Americans have consisted almost wholly 
of those that were already in process on 
the announcement date. 

As a direct result, American pur- 
chases of new foreign securities dropped 
sharply—from an annual rate of $1.9 
billion in the first half of the year to 
$850 million in the third quarter and to 
a rate of $440 million in the fourth 
quarter. 

An equally dramatic improvement 
showed up in American purchases of 
outstanding foreign securities—a shift 
from a net outflow at the annual rate 
of $225 million in the first half to a 
net inflow at an annual rate of about 
$270 million in the second half. 

The decline in U.S. purchases of all 
foreign securities accounted for an im- 
provement of $1.8 billion at an annual 
rate in the second half of the year. 

We must, of course, recognize that 
the virtual elimination of new issues 
placed in the United States will not con- 
tinue. Once the tax is passed, we can 
logically expect a return to a more nor- 
mal flow of new isues that will be placed 
in the United States. But the evidence 
at hand makes it clear that this flow 
will be very substantially below the dan- 
gerously high levels of the 12 months 
preceding July 18 of last year. 

Even though negotiation of new for- 
eign issues has temporarily come to a 
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virtual standstill, it is important to re- 
member that active trading markets 
have been maintained here for outstand- 
ing foreign securities held by American 
investors. 

By August 17, the effective date pro- 
vided in the bill for securities traded on 
U.S. stock exchanges, the principal ex- 
changes had worked out and adopted 
orderly procedures for separately identi- 
fying the transactions that would be 
subject to the tax; that is, foreign secu- 
rities purchased by Americans from for- 
eign holders of those securities. The 
same kind of procedures were subse- 
quently adapted for trading on our over- 
the-counter market. 

Tax-free selling of foreign securities 
by U.S. investors has continued on a reg- 
ular basis. The tax would not be appli- 
cable to such transactions. Since Amer- 
icans already hold outstanding foreign 
securities amounting to over $12 billion, 
there is ample opportunity for U.S. in- 
vestors to purchase foreign securities 
from other Americans without paying 
the tax. Premiums have developed at 
times in some cases but they have not 
been large. 

We must also keep in mind that Amer- 
icans holding foreign securities can also 
sell them to foreigners as well as to oth- 
er Americans tax free. The volume of 
transactions in foreign securities on the 
exchanges has declined from pre-July 
18 levels, But it remains substantial. 
Also American dealers have continued 
to arrange transactions among foreign- 
ers in foreign bonds—which they may 
handle tax free under the terms of H.R. 
8000. 

In sum, Mr. Chairman, experience so 
far shows this type of measure to be 
most effective. It will reduce the strain 
on our balance of payments and gold 
supply by reducing the outfiow of long- 
term portfolio capital. It will do so 
without disrupting our own capital mar- 
kets or creating undue hardships. 

Mr. Chairman, I would now like to 
comment on the constitutionality of this 
bill. The proposed tax would be applied 
to certain acquisitions made after the 
date of the proposal of this tax to Con- 
gress by the President in his special mes- 
sage of July 18, 1963, but the tax would 
be paid at the time of filing the purchas- 
er's first return after the end of the cal- 
endar quarter in which the act is passed. 

The General Counsel of the Treasury 
Department has made an exhaustive 
study of the question of the constitution- 
ality of the effective date of the bill and, 
in an opinion dated August 6, 1963, has 
concluded that in the light of the law as 
revealed in decisions of the Supreme 
Court, other Federal courts, and State 
courts, this provision would be sustained 
as constitutional. I should like at this 
point to request that the full text of the 
opinion of the General Counsel of the 
Treasury be incorporated in the RECORD. 

In summary, the general counsel’s 
opinion shows that taxation may apply 
constitutionally to prior but recent 
transactions, whether the tax is an in- 
come tax or an excise tax, whether the 
excise tax is on gross receipts or on com- 
pleted transactions, and even in those 
situations where the purpose of the legis- 
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lation is solely to raise revenue without 
additional considerations of public pol- 
icy. The reasonableness of such an ef- 
fective date feature is strengthened, of 
course, where as in the instant case the 
Congress has additional compelling rea- 
sons and purposes of public policy in 
choosing the earlier date. The July 19 
effective date was necessary to permit 
orderly consideration of the proposal by 
the Congress, since absence of such a 
date would have resulted in a rapid and 
uncontrollable acceleration of foreign 
borrowings and thus defeated the pur- 
poses of the bill before it was enacted. 
This effective date has also permitted 
the development of appropriate market 
procedures which are reflected in the 
provisions of the bill. 

Without going into detail, nearly a 
score of decisions of Federal and State 
courts in the last quarter century have 
held constitutional the application of 
taxes to prior transactions; for example, 
of a new income tax to income not previ- 
ously taxed relating back as far as 2 
years; of a new excise tax to transactions 
completed several months to a year or 
more prior to the tax, and increases in 
the rate of tax or the basis of tax—both 
income and excise—relating back many 
years. 

In considering provisions of this type, 
the courts have attached importance to 
the existence of notice to the taxpayer of 
the probability that certain income or 
transactions are likely to be subjected to 
tax. In the case of the bill under con- 
sideration, the President's special mes- 
sage to Congress of July 18, 1963, which 
was given wide publicity, clearly indi- 
cated the intention to have the tax, in 
general, effective from the date of the 
message. In the case of acquisitions 
made on national securities exchanges, 
the tax applies to purchases after August 
16, 1963. Moreover, the administration 
took the further precaution of publish- 
ing in the Federal Register a notice 
which included the effective date provi- 
sions contained in H.R. 8000. This pro- 
cedure was taken in order to insure the 
widest possible notice to members of the 
public of the proposed effective date of 
the tax. Under a provision of law en- 
acted by Congress (44 U.S.C. 307), the 
filing of any document authorized to be 
published in the Federal Register is 
deemed to be: 

Sufficient to give notice of the content of 
such document to any person subject thereto 
or affected thereby. 


In conclusion therefore on this ques- 
tion of the effective date of the tax, we 
think it is clear that in any test in court 
of the constitutionality of this feature of 
the bill, it would be sustained. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum is 
not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and four Members are present, a quo- 
rum. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Byrnes] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 

Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
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bill. I do so because I believe it is a 
dangerous policy for this country to pur- 
sue. It is dangerous not so much be- 
cause of what is included in the legisla- 
tion, or what would be accomplished by 
the legislation itself, but because of the 
shift in U.S. policy which is inherent in 
taking this action. 

First, let me point out this is not a 
tax bill. It is certainly not a bill for 
revenue purposes. To the degree that it 
levies a tax, it is a tax to regulate. 

I have heard my chairman speak many 
times about the danger of misuse of the 
Internal Revenue Code, and that it 
should be preserved for revenue pur- 
poses. I am amazed by his willingness 
to accept its use as a regulating device, 
particularly in an area such as this. 

We have had, and have today, the one 
free money market in the world. It is 
the symbol of the free world. It is the 
symbol of free enterprise. We have pre- 
served a free market so far as money 
and capital are concerned. This bill 
would destroy it. It has been a funda- 
mental policy of the United States, not 
only as it relates to our own operations, 
but also as it relates to the free world, 
that there should be no unnecessary in- 
terference with the freedom of capital 
movement. 

This bill is completely inconsistent 
with that policy. This bill proposes to 
build a wall around the American dollar 
and tries to tell us, “Now stay home.” 
It builds a wall that says to anybody who 
wants to borrow money in this market, 
“No. We have a wall here that you can- 
not go through.” 

I will be the first to admit that this is 
the most poorly constructed wall, if that 
is the purpose, that has ever been erected, 
because it is full of chinks and cracks 
and openings. There is every way in the 
world to get around the objective of this 
bill. If the bill is really to stop the 
American dollar from going abroad, it 
will fail its purpose. Under the bill, a 
foreigner can go to an American bank 
and borrow indefinitely. There is no 
restriction on bank loans. There is no 
short-term or long-term restriction or 
interest restriction on bank loans. But 
this bill says that the foreigner cannot 
go to private individuals, or to insurance 
companies, for funds without paying a 
tax. Even then there are all kinds of ex- 
ceptions. This is a dangerous philos- 
ophy, in my judgment, that we are pur- 
suing today, and that is my grievance 
against the bill. 

We have talked, the administration 
has talked, about the need for a freer 
exchange of goods and trade in the free 
world. What does trade depend upon? 
It depends, if you are going to free it up, 
on whether you have a free movement 
of currency. You cannot have trade 
without currencies that are able to go 
across national boundaries with freedom 
of movement. This bill is inconsistent 
with the trade philosophy of the admin- 
istration and the policy that this coun- 
try has been pursuing. In my judg- 
ment, if we are looking at our long-range 
problem of a balance of payments—and 
that is what we had better start looking 
at and not some of these short, overnight 
operations, but we had better start get- 
ting to look at the long-range problem— 
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if we are going to look at that, we should 
be stimulating rather than contracting 
private investment abroad. 

If this bill is enacted, over the long 
run we are going to rue this day on 
which we started on this road of re- 
stricting American private enterprise 
abroad. That is what this bill does. 
This bill is justified as necessary to meet 
our balance-of-payments problem. I 
am going to agree that we have a bal- 
ance-of-payments problem. Certainly 
we have. But this bill does not solve 
any of the basic causes of our balance- 
of-payments problem. It is purely an 
expedient and, in my judgment, an ill- 
advised and a dangerous one at that. 

The deficit in our balance of pay- 
ments is not caused by private invest- 
ment abroad. Investments produce 
more income from abroad than we re- 
invest. Income from abroad is on the 
plus side in our balance of payments. 
Recognize this: Between 1958 and 1962 
income from private foreign invest- 
ments—and this is the sort of thing we 
are seeking to close the door on now by 
this bill—income from U.S. private for- 
eign investments amounted to $15.5 bil- 
lion. If we had not had that investment, 
the deficit in our balance of payments 
would have been $15 billion greater than 
it was. In 1962 alone, if we look at our 
balance of payments, the income from 
private investments abroad was $3.8 bil- 
lion. That is what we took in. That 
was favorable; that is as compared to 
an outflow during that same year of $3.2 
billion for new investment, or an ad- 
vantage to us of $600 million as a result 
of this broad area of private investment. 
That and our basic trade are both favor- 
able. But we say, “Oh, we are going to 
solve this temporary problem,” by at- 
tacking the very area that has been a 
salvation to us in this. 

It is interesting to note the attitude 
exemplified by this bill. We are against 
private people making loans abroad. 
But what about Government loans 
abroad? Is there any restriction on 
that? Of course not, The sponsors of 
this bill talk about the interest differ- 
ential; that a foreign borrower can come 
here and get a private loan at a lower 
interest rate than he can get the money 
some place else. What kind of loans do 
we make to foreign borrowers with tax- 
payers’ money—Government money? Up 
until a year ago we were giving them 10 
years of grace, when they did not pay 
any interest, and after 10 years only 
three-fourths of 1 percent. That is an 
interest differential you might do some- 
thing about if you want to stop some of 
these dollars going abroad. Those loans 
are not assets that will create income 
for this country. We are not going to 
get dividends, and the interest that we 
get is practically negligible, if anything 
at all, from these Government-sponsored 
loans. 

I point this out only as a distinction 
between our attitude one day on pri- 
vate investments abroad and the attitude 
on the next day on Government loans. 
If it is Government money, if it is tax- 
payers’ money, then the attitude is, “Oh, 
let us go right ahead,” and we do not 
worry about whether we charge them 
interest. But we cannot let the Ameri- 
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can private enterprise system make loans 
abroad, loans which produce income, 
which benefit our balance of payments. 
Yes, this bill hits at the very area that 
produces a plus, and the only basis that 
this bill has for being here is that of 
expediency. 

They say here is a place where we can 
cut down on dollars going abroad and do 
it pretty fast. But at the heart of our 
balance-of-payments problem, and we 
had better admit it, is Government non- 
income-producing expenditures abroad. 
That is what is giving rise to our bal- 
ance-of-payments problem. And this 
bill is not solving the real problem. I 
do not see very much being done to solve 
it. 

What are some of the big items in our 
adverse balance? Of course, the biggest 
one is the military expenditure abroad, 
which is about $3 billion of adverse bal- 
ance. Our aid program comes to over 
$1 billion of adverse balance. If you 
want to go into another area that is not 
producing anything—I am not sure that 
we should restrict it, but it is not pro- 
ducing anything—you have $2.5 billion 
spent by tourists abroad; that is, dollars 
going out but which do not produce any- 
thing in exchange. 

In this bill you are attacking the one 
area that helps us, and that is why I say 
it is a bad policy. Until these other 
leakages are closed, you cannot correct 
the problem by restricting normal pri- 
vate income-producing transactions. 

They talk about this tax being tem- 
porary. That is just a smokescreen. 
The bill has an expiration date of De- 
cember 1965. Why, as long as these 
other basic deficits occur, as long as these 
other leakages exist, the tax will be con- 
tinued, and probably broadened. So the 
day of the American free capital market 
is gone, and the free world’s capital mar- 
ket is gone. This bill, so far as I am con- 
cerned, is a misnamed bill from the be- 
ginning. It is a tariff bill, not a tax bill. 
It is a tariff on foreign investment, and 
it is certainly not interest equalization. 
Let us make up our minds to that. 

That title sounds nice and fancy. 
But you do not have a uniform interest 
rate in the other countries of the world. 
There are some countries whose inter- 
est rate is somewhat comparable to ours. 
I understand that in Switzerland and 
the Netherlands, for instance, the inter- 
est rate is somewhat comparable to ours. 
There is no one uniform interest rate 
outside the United States to equalize 
with. Yet the bill provides a uniform 
rate schedule for all loans, regardless of 
the borrower's country of origin. The 
bill puts a rate of 15 percent on equity 
securities that have nothing to do with 
interest, and bear no interest. The tax 
applies to purchases of shares of stock 
and non-interest-bearing securities. 
There is no interest equalization in that 
aspect of the bill. In fact, in some re- 
spects the tax is greater on non-interest- 
bearing securities than on the bonds and 
on loans, because if you will look at the 
bill and the table which appears on page 
35, you will notice that with reference to 
interest-bearing securities the amount 
of the rate is dependent upon the length 
of the duration of the loan. It is only 
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after that loan has a maturity which 
runs over 284% years from the date of the 
purchase that you get to the 15-percent 
rate. But if you buy a stock in a foreign 
corporation from a foreigner you pay 15 
percent on the barrelhead at that time, 
and there is no variation. You might 
turn around the next day and sell it. 
However, you have still paid the rate of 
15 percent. You pay it no matter what 
the yield is and without regard to any 
other factors which might vary depend- 
ing on the particular stock. 

In addition to the principle involved, 
the bill is objectionable in that it is a 
discriminatory tax. It taxes only one 
aspect of the private expenditure, and 
that is the private portfolio investment. 
The bill exempts tourism, exempts direct 
foreign investments, exempts bank loans, 
and exempts short-term loans. 

In just this one area of private invest- 
ment you come in and tax and say, Oh, 
no, we are not going to allow you to do 
this.” Now, why? 

Beyond the areas that are excluded 
from the bill altogether which I previ- 
ously mentioned, the bill is full of spe- 
cial exemptions and complications. In 
addition, the bill gives the President of 
the United States the wholesale right 
to exempt entire countries covered under 
the bill, as he has already said he was 
going to do as far as Canada is con- 
cerned. Canada is really the country 
that gave rise to the problem. The 
emergency which brought about this pro- 
posed legislation arose during the first 
two quarters of 1963 when the Canadian 
securities sold to U.S. residents increased 
to $632 million. This was the real prob- 
lem. Yet, the bill, coupled with the 
President’s proposed action, will exempt 
the same securities from Canada. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 5 additional 
minutes. 

Canada and Japan are the principal 
countries which have been coming to 
this market seeking loans and seeking 
dollars. Yet, it is assumed the President 
will exempt Canada. 

Mr. Chairman, what are we going to 
do about Japan? Mark this also. Japan 
is a dollar-deficit country. It must get 
dollars in one way or the other, or re- 
duce its trade with us. This is an area 
where our actual trade is going to be ad- 
versely affected. You are not going to 
be able to sell the same amount of goods 
to Japan. 

Mr. Chairman, I would be remiss if I 
did not grant that early last year there 
was an increase in the sale of certain 
long-term bonds in this country. But 
it is particularly interesting that the pro- 
ponents of this legislation do not tell 
us what kind of loans those were. Well, 
they were mostly governmental. The 
Secretary of the Treasury admitted it. 
It was a case of foreign governments 
coming here to borrow money, seeking 
lower interest rates. That is what gave 
rise to the outflow. Early last year $300 
million was borrowed in the United 
States by the Quebec Hydroelectric Com- 
mission. For what did they borrow that 
amount of money? They borrowed it in 
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order to get money to take over 11 pri- 
vate utilities and convert them to public 
ownership. 

I will agree, we should clamp down on 
governmental borrowings of this type. 
It would solve a great part of the 
problem. 

Just before the bill was sent to us by 
the President, the city of Vienna was 
contemplating a bond issue of $20 mil- 
lion to be marketed in this country. 
When the President’s message was re- 
ceived, and the bill was introduced with 
a retroactive date of July 19, what did 
the city of Vienna do? It just went to 
the New York banks. It said “We will 
not use bonds now, because they might 
be taxed.” Instead, the city of Vienna 
went to the New York banks, and within 
10 days had the money, relying on an 
exemption for bank loans which is still 
available in this bill. 

If the committee and if the Treasury 
had directed itself to two areas we would 
not now be faced with legislation as 
dangerous as this. If they had pursued 
a course to put a stop to these foreign 
- governmental borrowings, which are dic- 
tated mainly by a low-interest rate; if 
you put a stop to these, you would close 
up one of the big drains on our dollar 
out flow. One thing more would have 
helped the situation. Most of these are 
big loans, for relatively long terms. These 
borrowings by foreign governments run 
to $20, $30, or $300 million like the Que- 
bec loan. The administration should 
have gone to the institutions handling 
these loans. These institutions came be- 
fore the committee and asked that the 
committee call them together so that 
they might work out a voluntary system 
of restraints on these types of loans. 
They could not get together on their own 
accord because they would be violating 
the antitrust law. They had to be oper- 
ating under the aegis of the Federal 
Government. They asked our committee 
to ask the Treasury to call them to- 
gether, so that they might voluntarily 
cooperate, as was done in the forties, to 
stop any unnecessary outflow that was 
damaging the dollar. Did the Treasury 
do it? No. The Treasury wanted con- 
trol, they wanted authority. I think they 
want that more than they want a solu- 
tion to the problem, if you do not mind 
my saying so. 

Now, the supporters of this bill talk of 
how much money will be saved by the 
bill. Let me suggest there is no way that 
anybody can judge what the demands are 
going to be in any market on any partic- 
ular day, or from what particular source. 
It is all speculative. 

The figures that were produced by the 
chairman, and by the gentleman from 
New York, showing the relatively small 
amount of dollar outfiow that would re- 
sult from this bill as balanced against 
the damage that could be done, were 
based upon the statements of experts as 
to the bill as first presented to the com- 
mittee. Since that time we have added 
all of these exemptions, so the effect now 
cannot be more than before. 

Furthermore, the movement of capi- 
tal involves many considerations, not the 
least of which are the needs of the bor- 
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rower or issuer of the foreign security. 
The demand for capital will fluctuate 
from time to time. This makes it really 
impractical to point out by comparison 
what has been, or may be, the effect of 
this bill. However, if, as the chairman 
of the committee seeks to do, we are to 
make such comparisons, I would like to 
point out that the bill apparently has 
had an adverse effect. 

We are really talking about investment 
in the securities of Western Europe and 
Japan. During the period from January 
1 to June 30, 1963, U.S. residents pur- 
chased a total of $328 million of securi- 
ties from these two sources. During the 
period from July 1 to December 31, 1963, 
U.S. residents purchased a total of only 
$105 million of securities from Western 
Europe and Japan. From this, it might 
be claimed that the threat of the legisla- 
tion resulted in a reduction of $223 mil- 
lion in the securities from these two 
sources during the last half of 1963. 

On the other hand, during the same 
periods, long-term foreign bank loans, 
which are exempt, increased from $996 
million for the period from January 1 to 
June 30, 1963, to $1.452 billion for the 
period from July 1 to December 31, 1963, 
representing an increase in borrowings of 
$456 million. Thus, it should be obvious 
that already there has been a substitu- 
tion of bank loans for other types of for- 
eign securities. The bill accomplished 
nothing. 

Let me say that this bill, in my judg- 
ment, should be defeated. If it is, the 
President can move tomorrow. I do not 
share the concern of my fine and pleas- 
ant friend on the committee from Mich- 
igan over the consequences. I think 
there would be cooperation on the part 
of those who are involved in these financ- 
aa to avoid any great outflow of dol- 
ars. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Chairman, it 
is not easy for me as a Democrat to rise 
in opposition to an administration-spon- 
sored bill, and I would not do so if I 
were not convinced that H.R. 8000 would 
not accomplish its intended purpose. In 
fact, I am of the view that this legisla- 
tion will in the long run hurt our Na- 
tion’s cause and especially the interests 
of my own State of Hawaii. I make this 
contention because the bill as it has come 
to us for consideration under a closed 
rule, which allows no amendments from 
the floor, tends to penalize our best 
friends, and raises the great possibility 
and a probability of their taking retalia- 
tory measures against us. 

I might here point out that Hawaii's 
Governor, John A. Burns, a former Mem- 
ber of this body, has also publicly voiced 
his opposition to the bill before us. 

Hawaii stands at the threshold of a 
great new era in trade with the countries 
of Asia and the Pacific. The State of 
Hawaii plans an international trade cen- 
ter on Sand Island at the entrance to 
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Honolulu Harbor and is already enjoy- 
ing a growing tourist trade with Asia and 
the nations down under. 

Japan is at present the most important 
country in Hawaii's foreign trade po- 
tential. Dr. James Shoemaker, vice 
president and director of research for 
the Bank of Hawaii and for many years a 
director of the Hawaii Visitors Bureau, 
has estimated that with the announced 
easing of Japanese exchange restrictions 
this April, the Japanese tourist travel to 
Hawaii will reach 50,000 persons an- 
nually and that they will spend at least 
$20 million annually in Hawaii. Martin 
Pray, director of the U.S. Travel Service, 
Tokyo office, has estimated that this fig- 
ure may double in later years. 

While the residents of Hawaii have in 
all the years up to this time accumulated 
some $25 million worth of Japanese se- 
curities, the capital flow has by no means 
been one sided. A financial group 
headed by Japanese Financier Kenji 
Osano has within the past year pur- 
chased the Moana, Surfrider, and Prin- 
cess Kaiulani Hotels, together with land 
for an additional hotel in Waikiki at a 
total price of $22.2 million. Plans which 
may involve the investment of $10 to $20 
million more in Waikiki during 1964 are 
underway by this and other Japanese 
investment groups. 

The commercial banks in Japan are 
conducting savings account drives for a 
save-now-and-go-later vacation in Ha- 
waii, and a Hawaii promotion is taking 
place in Japan. Under the save-now- 
and-go-later plans promoted by the 
Japanese banks, the Japanese tourist will 
have $500 in U.S. dollars to spend when 
he arrives in Hawaii. 

The passage of H.R. 8000 will likely re- 
sult in the curtailment of these activities 
through retaliatory measures imposed by 
the Japanese Government and result in 
greater loss of the inflow of dollars from 
Japan than in saving the outflow of our 
gold to all of Asia. 

It is my further contention, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the proposed interest equali- 
zation tax is bad for the United States 
because it will decrease our foreign ex- 
ports and increase our adverse balance 
of payments in the long run and that it 
will not significantly improve it in the 
short run. However, I wish first to dis- 
cuss the special case of Japan. 

Japan’s case is essentially similar to 
that of Canada, which according to a 
speech made by Under Secretary of State 
George W. Ball on July 22, 1963, will 
be exempted from the tax because of 
the dependence of Canada upon capital 
from the United States for her develop- 
ment. Canada is our best customer. 
Japan is our second best customer. The 
United States has a favorable balance of 
trade with both nations. Japan, like 
Canada, is undergoing expansion in her 
economy and is not accumulating dol- 
lars but is using them up on a current 
basis. Canada is a bulwark of democ- 
racy to our north and Japan is a bulwark 
of democracy to our West. 

Every single reason for exempting 
Canada from the application of this law 
is also a reason which applies with equal 
force to the case of Japan. 
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As has been pointed out in the recent 
Brookings Institution study on the bal- 
ance-of-payments problem, a country 
which is not a dollar accumulating coun- 
try is not a balance-of-payments prob- 
lem. The Brookings Institution study 
concludes that Japan is not a factor in 
our balance-of-payments problem. In 
its section on “Japan as a Special Case,” 
the Brookings Institution authors com- 
mented as follows: 

It appears * * * that internal forces in 
the Japanese economy would permit a more 
rapid growth than Japan has actually ex- 
perienced and that the limits have been set 
by availability of foreign exchange. So long 
as internal forces are pressing against these 
limits, there is every reason to suppose that 
additional foreign exchange receipts will be 
spent, On the other hand, it does not ap- 
pear likely that Japan would permit sub- 
stantial and persistent deficits. These con- 
siderations suggest that Japanese foreign 
expenditures, unlike those of the industrial 
countries of Western Europe, will approxi- 
mately equal its foreign exchange receipts. 
However, to the extent that it is able and 
willing to attract short-term funds, it can 
have a basic deficit despite a total net bal- 
ance of zero. 


As the Brookings study points out, 
short-term borrowings of the duration 
of 1 year are in reality a basic balance- 
of-payments deficit to the borrowing 
country. Japan has to a large extent 
depended upon 1-year borrowings from 
the United States to finance her foreign 
trade and has to that extent a basic 
balance-of-payments deficit with the 
United States. The U.S. Department of 
Commerce reports that as of December 
31, 1963, the banks of the United States 
reported short-term loans for 1 year to 
Japan, totaling $2.137 billion. This fig- 
ure does not include corporate lending 
to Japan. 

Insofar as these obligations may fall 
due and are not renewed, this means that 
dollars must be accumulated by Japan 
to make up for the deficit. How can this 
be done? I suggest that it can only be 
done by cutting down on purchases of 
American goods for dollars. 

It is a fact that trade must, in the long 
run, be a two-way street. If we apply 
the sanctions of H.R. 8000 against the 
nations which are our best customers, 
then sooner or later those nations must 
decrease their purchases from the 
United States. The barriers thrown up 
against the outflow of gold might, in the 
cases of our best customers, succeed more 
in keeping the gold from flowing in than 
out. This would be like “locking the 
horse out of the stable.” It would appear 
sensible to me to provide in the bill that 
securities of foreign countries with whom 
we enjoy a favorable balance of trade be 
exempted from the proposed tax. 

Mr. Chairman, our actions in Congress 
in voting upon this bill will have more 
adverse effects upon Japan than upon 
any other country in the world. The 
Dow-Jones average on the Tokyo Stock 
Exchange dropped from 1,800 to 1,200 
when the intent of the administration 
to seek enactment of the interest equali- 
zation law was announced last July 18, 
and it has never significantly recovered. 
While overpricing of stocks may have 
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been a factor in this decline, there is no 
doubt that the administration’s an- 
nouncement was the factor which trig- 
gered the crash and that it remains a 
major depressant of the market today. 
Some 10,000 holders of Japanese securi- 
ties in Hawaii have found their assets 
severely reduced in value. 

Dr. Emile Despres, a coauthor of the 
Brookings study, made the following 
statement before the Joint Economic 
Committee of Congress on July 29, 1963, 
with regard to the probable effects of 
this bill: 

It probably won't help our balance of pay- 
ments. and indeed it may have the opposite 
effect because Japan and Canada are coun- 
tries that have operated on rather modest 
reserves relying upon the United States, be- 
ing financially dependent upon us in a sense 
to tide them over balance-of-payments 
difficulties. 

To the extent that it causes them to feel 
that this is no longer available to them as 
readily, it may cause to them to adopt eco- 
nomic policies which will result in the hold- 
ing of larger reserves, probably at the ex- 
pense of the U.S. reserves. 


In other words, the adjustments which 
these countries will need to make to meet 
the lessening of accessibility of our capi- 
tal markets are likely not merely to com- 
pensate but to overcompensate, and the 
balance-of-payments advantage as ap- 
plied to countries like Japan is likely to 
be nil or even negative. 

Since Japan has never accumulated 
dollars, and since it has such a large 
short-term dollar debt both in the 
United States and in Europe, an air of 
uncertainty hangs over the Japanese in- 
dustrial economy, which is midway into 
a tremendous expansion program which 
must be financed in part by U.S. dollars, 
and which depends upon the continued 
importation of such commodities as coal, 
iron, machinery, and plant equipment 
from the United States, for which dollars 
must be paid. 

The expansion of Japanese industry 
simply cannot be chopped off midway. 
If, for example, a company is engaged 
in a 4-year program to build a manu- 
facturing plant with 3 years of construc- 
tion completed, the difference between a 
little more or a little less capital can 
spell the difference between success and 
failure. 

A story in the New York Times of 
March 2, 1964, indicated that Japan is 
scouring Europe for investment capital 
and has succeeded in borrowing about 
half of the $300 to $500 million that it 
needs this year. The remainder will 
have to be borrowed in New York; the 
Japanese will have to pay the tax if H.R. 
8000 becomes law, but the dollar outflow 
will not have been stemmed. 

If H.R. 8000 were going to be passed 
at all, Japan should be excepted from 
its application since no advantage to the 
United States can possibly accrue from 
such application. H.R. 8000 should be 
recommitted to committee for such an 
amendment. 

Aside from the special case of Japan, 
however, I am convinced that this bill 
simply will not accomplish its intended 
purpose. The administration and Con- 
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gress have undertaken a number of 
measures already, such as reduction of 
military expenditures abroad, promo- 
tion of export trade, tax reduction, the 
making of 80 percent of all foreign aid 
expenditures in the United States, a “See 
America First” campaign, and other 
measures. 

These additional measures and others 
which may yet be considered may have 
a favorable influence in reducing our bal- 
ance of payments problem, but I pre- 
dict that the net effect of H.R. 8000 will 
be negative to the extent that it will re- 
duce our volume of exports. 

I am inclined to agree with Mr. An- 
drew N. Overby, chairman, Committee 
on Foreign Investment of the Investment 
Bankers Association of America, who 
pointed out in his testimony before the 
House Committee on Ways and Means 
that only in the case of decreased sales 
of new European issues could the inter- 
est equalization bill favorably affect the 
balance-of-payments deficit and that the 
best that can be expected would be a 
slight temporary reduction in the deficit. 

Economists are generally agreed that 
our long-term balance-of-payments po- 
sition and outlook is strong. Would it 
not be better to deal with our present 
problem by improving our international 
competitive position? What we need to 
do is to encourage increased foreign in- 
vestments in the United States, further 
reduce our non-asset-creating expendi- 
tures abroad, and if necessary even make 
temporary drawings on the International 
Monetary Fund or our reserves, rather 
than restrict the free flow of funds or 
jeopardize our position as the world’s 
banker and trustee of the key currency 
of the world, for, as Mr. Overby and 
others have emphasized, once confidence 
in the United States and in the free- 
dom of our capital market is impaired, 
it will be a monumental task to rebuild 
it. 

Before we venture into the doubtful 
and face the dangerous possibilities that 
this law may backfire, we should con- 
sider all possible alternatives, including 
the one suggested in the February 19, 
1964, editorial in the New York Times 
entitled “Halting the Dollar Drain.” It 
was there suggested that we would do 
well to consider tax incentives for ex- 
ports. 

I ask that this bill be defeated. There 
are far too many inherent dangers in it. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members de- 
siring to do so be permitted to extend 
their remarks at this point in the Recorp 
on the pending bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
we are asked by the Treasury Depart- 
ment to take action today on H.R. 8000 
in order to reduce the balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit. At the same time, another 
Department has taken action that will 
increase that deficit. 

On February 13, the Secretary of Com- 
merce clamped a quota on the export of 
walnut logs and limited those exports 
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to about 40 percent of the amount ex- 
ported last year. 

Up until the past 2 years, walnut logs 
have been so cheap that farmers would 
not bother to plant them in woodlots 
and would let them stand until they 
were rotten or ruined for veneer pur- 
poses. When the Italian, German, and 
Japanese economies improved, they 
started buying furniture and wanted 
walnut. That lifted the price until farm- 
ers in the United States started selling 
and replanting. Reducing the market 
will surely result in a return to those 
cheap prices of 2 years ago and discour- 
aging the cutting of ripe trees. 

Agriculture bills in the past few years 
have been designed to encourage shift- 
ing cropland to the production of tim- 
ber. We can produce all the walnut logs 
that are needed anywhere and should 
expand production rather than reducing 
exports, 

Everyone’s attention seems to be di- 
rected at reducing the balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit by increasing exports, but 
this action reducing walnut log exports 
was exactly to the contrary. 

Attention is also being directed to de- 
pressed areas in the Appalachian region. 
They are among the areas that can pro- 
duce walnut logs. This order takes away 
part of their opportunity to earn a bet- 
ter income. Although most walnut logs 
are grown in Missouri, Iowa, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Kansas, and Indiana, they are 
also grown extensively in parts of South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Texas, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Alabama, Tennes- 
see, Georgia, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia, Mis- 
sissippi, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Delaware, and New York. 

To justify the order, the Department 
press release said it requires “80 to 100 
years’ growth for veneer production.” 
That simply is not true and our own Gov- 
ernment publications from the Depart- 
ment of Forestry so state. A publication 
on black walnut by the Department 
states that it takes 42 years to grow a 
tree 66 feet tall and 12.3 inches in diam- 
eter. In fact, we grow them in Iowa in 
30 years. Veneer exporters buy trees 12 
inches or more in diameter and we 
should be selling these trees as they 
ripen. 

This order is no way directed at pro- 
tecting growing timber which is not 
ready for harvest. I would not object 
to an order prohibiting exporting logs 
under 12 inches in diameter if that were 
necessary; but this order, in fact, pro- 
hibits the export of timber that should 
have been harvested years ago and will 
decay if it is not harvested. 

To further justify the order, the De- 
partment of Commerce vastly under- 
estimated the supply of walnut timber. 
In fact, they accepted the estimates of 
the domestic walnut veneer lobby. They 
estimated that only 18 percent of the 
total volume of saw timber is veneer 
quality and that only 10 percent is raised 
outside the Midwest. They also.used the 
Doyle scale to estimate board feet and 
it admittedly underestimates the veneer 
material in a log. They cannot secure 
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any competent evidence to support those 
figures. 

Plastics and substitutes are being de- 
veloped. Other types of wood will also 
be substituted. Unless reversed, this or- 
der will undoubtedly result in a perma- 
nent loss of part of an export market. 
It freezes our goal for production at a 
lower level than necessary. 

This order limiting exports is thor- 
oughly unjustified and I feel sure Sec- 
retary Hodges based it upon erroneous 
information. I hope he will reexamine 
it and note that it is contrary to every 
export policy and production policy we 
have embarked upon during the past 
several years. It is also contrary to the 
policy of Congress expressed in the Ex- 
port Control Act itself where it requires 
that controls be applied “in cooperation 
with all nations with which the United 
States has defense treaty commitments.” 
The nations affected by this have treaty 
commitments with us and vigorously ob- 
ject as do our producers of walnut logs. 

Prior to this export outlet, there had 
been some unusual methods successfully 
used to keep the price of walnut logs 
low and the price of veneer high. This 
should be thoroughly examined and not 
tolerated any longer. 

Action is needed to reverse the order 
of February 13 and I urge all Members 
from walnut producing States and all 
who want to reduce the balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit to not only vote for this 
bill but also fight for a reversal of that 
order limiting the export of walnut logs. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of H.R. 8000 is to levy a tax 
upon an American investor or purchaser 
of a foreign stock or bond, only if his 
or her purchases are made from a for- 
eigner. The tax will reduce the outflow 
into these securities in a projected de- 
termination—first half of 1963—of from 
$1% billion to $1% billion; during the 
last 6 months of 1963 a savings of $1.8 
billion. 

The tax was proposed because of the 
critical results suffered in the purchases 
by Americans in the first half of 1963 
of nearly $2 billion—practically dou- 
bling the rate of 1962 and tripling the rate 
of investment in 1961. Thus our inter- 
national payments became a critical 
problem in an endeavor to balance our 
international payments and was a deter- 
mining factor in the payment deficit 
of $5 billion at the annual rate in the 
second quarter of 1963—a rate which 
could not be sustained. A limitation 
date of December 31, 1965, considered 
a sufficient time interval for the ac- 
complishment of its purposes—the im- 
proved opportunities for investment in 
the United States and perhaps also for- 
eign—and further the accomplishing of 
the goal of $1 billion in Government ex- 
penditures overseas. 

The tax rate on foreign bonds is 15 
percent, while the rate is graduated from 
2.75 to 15 percent on foreign bonds de- 
pending upon the time of maturity. The 
rate of the tax raises the cost of foreign 
borrowing in the United States by about 
1 percent per year. There is no tax if 
the foreign security is purchased by an- 
other American. The brokerage agen- 
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cies function in this capacity. The 
American holder of foreign stock can 
sell it in the market designated for such 
sale and escape the 15 percent charge 
on the value of his or her stock. If a 
purchase is made from a foreigner he 
is subject to the tax. One liable for the 
tax must file a quarterly interest—fail- 
ure to do so results in a fine of $1,000 as 
well as a criminal penalty for a willful 
failure to file—similar to violation im- 
posed in the case of tax returns. 

The following questions and answers 
are in conformity with the prescriptions 
of the bill: 


Question. Can an American escape the tax 
by purchasing foreign securities outside the 
country? 

Answer. No. The liability for tax is in- 
curred whether the purchase from a for- 
eigner is made within or outside the United 
States. Enforcement of this requirement 
will be comparable to enforcement of in- 
come tax provisions applicable to Americans 
living abroad. 

Question. Must information returns be 
filed by brokers? 

Answer. Brokers will be required to report 
purchases by them on behalf of customers 
who are liable for the tax. 

Question. Are brokers required to with- 
hold the tax on the purchase of foreign 
securities? 

Answer. No. The American purchaser 
must file a return and pay the tax. 

Question. How does the seller establish 
that he is an American? 

Answer. Certificate of American ownership 
forms have been supplied on which sellers 
certify that they are Americans, and pur- 
chasers from them are not subject to the 
tax. These forms must be filed with the 
seller's broker, and a single form can suffice 
for an entire brokerage account. 

Question. Does the bill provide penalties 
for executing false certificates of American 
ownership? 

Answer. The willful filing of false certifi- 
cates of American ownership is punishable 
by a fine of not more than $1,000, imprison- 
ment for not more than 1 year, or both. 

Question. What is the effective date of the 
tax? 

Answer. The tax applies to purchases of 
foreign securities made on or after July 19, 
1963. This effective date is necessary to 
avoid an acceleration of foreign borrowings 
during the period in which Congress is con- 
sidering the proposal, which might cause 
irreparable damage to our balance of pay- 
ments in the short term. In the case of 
purchase made on stock exchanges, August 
17, 1963, is the effective date. 

Question. Why does the bill apply to out- 
standing as well as new issues? 

Answer. Inclusion of outstanding issues 
within the bill's coverage will achieve bal- 
ance-of-payments savings of as much as $500 
million annually and prevent substitution of 
untaxed outstanding securities for taxed new 
issues. If the tax did not apply to both new 
and outstanding securities, it would be a 
relatively simple matter for foreigners to sell 
issues which they now hold on a tax-free 
basis to Americans and use the proceeds to 
invest in new issues. 

Question. Why does the tax apply to both 
stocks and bonds? 

Answer. Stocks are an alternate means of 
raising capital for private foreign borrowers 
and failure to include them might cost $500 
to $600 million annually in outflows. 

Question. Does the tax apply to the pur- 
chase of all foreign debt obligations, regard- 
less of maturity? 

Answer. The tax does not apply to pur- 
chases of obligations with less than 3 years 
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remaining to maturity. These short-term 
obligations play an important role in financ- 
ing U.S. exports. 

Question. Will the tax have a restrictive 
effect on U.S. exports? 

Answer. The bill has been carefully drawn 
so as not to interfere with export financing, 
since an increase in exports is one of the 
best ways of reducing the deficit in the 
U.S. balance of payments. 

Question. Does the tax apply to direct in- 
vestments made by U.S. firms in foreign cor- 
porations? 

Answer. No tax is due if the American firm 
owns 10 percent or more of the stock, or the 
purchase brings ownership to 10 percent or 
more, of the foreign corporation since di- 
rect investment of this type implies active 
participation in the management of the for- 
eign corporation and is not concerned with 
interest-rate differentials. 

Question. How does the bill affect bank 
loans? 

Answer. Commercial bank loans are ex- 
cluded from tax if made by a bank in the 
ordinary course of its commercial banking 
business. This exclusion recognizes the im- 
portant role of commercial banks in financ- 
ing U.S. exports and the international busi- 
ness of American firms. 

Question. What is being done to prevent 
use of the bank exclusion to avoid the tax 
on otherwise taxable borrowings? 

Answer. Because of the possibility of abuse 
of the bank exclusion, the bill authorizes the 
collection of data on foreign bank lending 
to provide a basis for determining whether 
this exclusion should be continued and, if 
not, the way in which it should be modified. 

Question. Does the tax apply to purchases 
of securities of less developed countries? 

Answer. No. The bill excludes from tax 
purchases of governmental securities of less 
developed countries as well as securities of 
companies doing the bulk of their business 
in less developed countries. 

Question, Does the tax apply to new issues 
of all developed countries? 

Answer. The bill provides that the Presi- 
dent has authority to exempt new issues of 
a foreign country where he determines that 
application of the tax to the securities of 
that country imperils or threatens to imperil 
the stability of the international monetary 
system, In such a case, the United States 
would want to avoid disruption of the inter- 
national payments system since this could 
bring serious damage to our own economy 
as well as to other countries. Such action 
would be in accordance with the treaty 
obligation of the United States to the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund to help promote 
exchange stability. 

Question. Is it expected that this au- 
thority will be exercised? 

Answer. It is anticipated that new Cana- 
dian issues will be exempted from tax. 
This does not mean, however, that the U.S. 
balance-of-payments gains we sought will be 
sacrificed since the Canadians have under- 
taken not to borrow in the U.S. market 
amounts that would increase their interna- 
tional reserves. The exemption can be re- 
voked or limited if Canadian borrowings 
exceed amounts required to maintain their 
international reserves and reach the ab- 
normally high levels of 1962 and early 1963. 

Question. Does the tax apply to foreign 
companies controlled by Americans? 

Answer. The bill excludes from tax for- 
eign corporations traded on U.S. stock ex- 
changes if the principal market is in the 
United States and more than 50 percent of 
the stock is owned by Americans. 

Question. What is the expected revenue 
from the tax? 

Answer. It is estimated that this bill will 
result in an annual revenue gain of up to 
$30 million in a full year of operation. 
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The passage of this legislation will 
contribute to the protection of our econ- 
omy in that the reduction of invest- 
ments (bonds and stocks) abroad will 
serve to prevent the depletion of our 
gold reserves and reduce the outflow of 
our monetary deficits as a result of heavy 
foreign investments. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
listened to the debate and have careful- 
ly studied the provisions of the bill. 

It is clear that the primary objective 
of the bill is to narrow the dollar gap 
which, in all its implications, is so mean- 
ingful and threatening to our economy, 
to the integrity of the dollar, and to for- 
eign exchange. 

I have addressed the House on several 
occasions about this subject and I have 
felt for a long while that urgent meas- 
ures should be taken, not only to nar- 
row but to eliminate the dollar gap at 
the earliest possible date. 

While I recognize that some construc- 
tive valuable efforts have been made 
which are now bearing fruit to some ex- 
tent, there are many of us who will not 
feel at ease about this matter until the 
dollar gap has been completely elimi- 
nated. 

While this bill moves in this direction 
even though the estimated gains are only 
somewhat over a billion dollars a year— 
not a huge sum, to be sure, and not 
enough to bring about the desired bal- 
ance—I have some misgivings about 
certain provisions of the bill. 

I stated before and now reiterate that 
I believe we must move to other more 
substantial items that are responsible for 
the dollar gap before we can secure real 
remedy and correction of this dislocation 
which gives rise to so much deep con- 
cern. 

For example, as I have suggested be- 
fore, if we would revise our trade poli- 
cies and promote exports, bringing about 
a better balance between imports and ex- 
ports, and stop the steady flow of cheap 
goods coming into this country, which 
is having such a bad effect upon our 
economy, these would be an extremely 
powerful force in reducing the dollar 
gap. 

If, in addition, we would streamline 
our foreign aid program and bring it 
into line more realistically with the 
principles of economy, efficiency, ac- 
countability, and orderly procedure, and 
eliminate the waste and extravagance 
that now unfortunately attend a large 
part of these activities, these also would 
undoubtedly bring about the result we 
so urgently need of eliminating the dollar 
gap within the foreseeable future. 

I have some concern also about the 
time limit that has been fixed in this bill 
and the fact that it restricts and im- 
pedes the flow of capital. 

Nevertheless, since I am so anxious to 
do something now to reduce the dollar 
gap, I am willing to go along with this 
measure with the hope that it may have 
some good effects in helping to protect 
the integrity of the dollar and that it is 
a step forward toward closing this dan- 
gerous gap entirely, once and for all. 

I urge that the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee consider amendments to the trade 
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bill and that the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee and the appropriate committees 
initiate action to review and revise the 
foreign aid bill in such ways as to nar- 
row and ultimately close the dollar gap 
that is hanging like the sword of Damo- 
cles over our economy, the integrity of 
the dollar, and international exchange. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in strong opposition to this bill. This 
bill throws out the baby along with the 
bath water. As correctly stated by the 
dissenting minority members of the 
Ways and Means Committee, “It is iso- 
lationism on the part of a nation which 
has undertaken as a major objective the 
promotion of free trade.“ 

Even a recitation of the text itself 
should give pause. It is a governmental 
blunderbuss which, under the cloak of 
assisting the balance of payments prob- 
lem, will be counterproductive and will 
hurt our country in world markets. The 
bill imposes a tax of 15 percent of the 
actual value of stock at the time of trans- 
fer where that stock is acquired by a U.S. 
person from a foreign obligor, or from 
any foreigner for that matter, if the stock 
is of a foreign issuer. That is a rough 
tax, and it will have a rough result on 
U.S. expansion and investment abroad. 
The tax on the transfer on debt obliga- 
tions varies from 15 percent on obliga- 
tions with a maturity of 2844 years or 
more down to 2.75 percent for those with 
a maturity of 3 to 3½ years. 

I do not even think this is an honest 
bill, because it excludes debt obligations 
received by commercial banks in the 
course of their business. And it also ex- 
cludes Canadian securities. Again, as 
pointed out by the minority, since most 
lending abroad, and for the most part 
foreign bonds, are purchased by institu- 
tional investors such as banks, insurance 
companies, and the like, the net effect is 
to permit the bank to lend money abroad 
tax free, but to deny to the other institu- 
tional investors the same right. 

I believe that this bill will adversely 
affect balance of payments in the long 
run by restricting U.S. investment 
abroad. I am surprised that this admin- 
istration would press it, and I am sur- 
prised that the majority side of the Ways 
and Means Committee would be “good 
soldiers” to this extent. The fact is that 
the only real gain that our country has 
shown in the balance of payments prob- 
lem is reflected in the growth of private 
investment income. This income has in- 
creased from $2.9 billion for 1960 to $4 
billion for 1963. Exports can and should 
be increased. But this bill will not im- 
prove U.S. exports. 

Of course, the final result of this bill 
will be to drive the money market away 
from the United States, away from New 
York, and away from Americans. Even 
conceding that it may have a temporary 
beneficial impact on the balance of pay- 
ments problem, this will slowly but sure- 
ly reverse itself. 

It seems to me clear that this bill dem- 
onstrates what we often hear: That the 
administration in Washington has no 
conception whatever of the role of the 
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free enterprise system in the never-end- 
ing struggle for a better life for all 
people. 

One might ask, what is the alterna- 
tive? The alternative has been sug- 
gested by many, but the suggestion fell 
on deaf ears in the administration and 
in the majority side of the Ways and 
Means Committee. That suggestion is 
simply that there be a capital issues com- 
mittee formed, which is the practice in 
many other booming countries, and that 
that committee make isolated decisions 
about proposed borrowings that adverse- 
ly affect the United States. The rejec- 
tion of this proposal by our Government 
was an error of enormous significance. 

In closing, I should like to point out 
that among others, one of the most dis- 
tinguished New York bankers in the in- 
vestment field, Mr. Harold L. Bache, di- 
recting partner of Bache & Co., in his 
testimony before the Ways and Means 
Committee, made this constructive sug- 
gestion. 

He said: 

It is our belief that in lieu of the tax and 
administrative action proposed by H.R. 8000 
that the immediate implementation by the 
Treasury of the President’s foregoing sug- 
gestion can achieve more prompt, effective 
and desirable results. The formation of a 
committee or committees of investment 
bankers; commercial banks and trust com- 
panies; investment, charitable, and pension 
fund trustees, and corporate financial officers 
to be brought promptly into liaison with our 
monetary authorities can accomplish almost 
at once the substantial elimination of all un- 
necessary and self-seeking drains upon our 
balance of payments. 

Is it not better to initiate voluntary ac- 
tion and to apply moral suasion to the 
fundamentals of our problem than to im- 
pose laws and taxes that are no more than 
rearguard action at a time of impending 
crisis? 


Mr. Bache spoke for many when he 
offered this suggestion, and I regret that 
it was not accepted. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that this bill is 
defeated. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to express my strong support for the in- 
terest equalization tax. This tax is in- 
tended to discourage the governments 
and large industrial corporations of ad- 
vanced industrial countries from borrow- 
ing capital funds in this country. By so 
doing, it will reduce a major source of 
the balance-of-payments deficit which 
we have not yet succeeded in eliminating. 

Before 1962, the volume of new for- 
eign securities issues in the U.S. capital 
market stayed in the range of $500 mil- 
lion to $600 million per year. In 1962, 
new foreign issues climbed to over $1 bil- 
lion. In the first two quarters of 1963, 
before the request by President Kennedy 
of the tax we are now considering, new 
foreign issues rose to an annual rate of 
nearly $2 billion. This raid on our capi- 
tal market was responsible for an in- 
crease in our overall balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit on regular transactions 
from $3 billion in 1961 to $3.6 billion in 
1962 and to the alarming rate of $5 bil- 
lion in the second quarter of 1963. 

The fact that the interest equalization 
tax has been under consideration by Con- 
gress reduced capital outflow due to new 
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foreign securities issues to an annual 
rate of less than $450 million in the 
fourth quarter of 1963. This smaller 
outflow, in turn, helped to reduce our 
overall payments deficit on regular trans- 
actions during the fourth quarter to an 
annual rate of about $1.5 billion. 

The interest equalization tax proposal 
has had not only the advantage of cur- 
tailing capital outflow and reducing the 
U.S. payments deficit. It has also had 
the highly desirable effect of encourag- 
ing European countries to open up their 
sheltered capital markets. During the 
past year, new foreign issues placed in 
London alone have totaled nearly $100 
million, Belgium raised $20 million; 
Italy, $15 million; the city of Copen- 
hagen, $15 million; Canon Camera Co., 
of Japan, $5 million; Takeda Chemical 
Industries of Japan, $15 million; Nor- 
way, $10 million; and Austria; $18 mil- 
lion. Many of these new issues would 
undoubtedly have been placed with un- 
derwriters in New York had it not been 
for the pending interest equalization tax 
proposal. 

In view of our continuing serious bal- 
ance-of-payments problems, it is hard to 
find a good reason against this proposal. 

The countries of Western Europe, Ja- 
pan, and others, to which this tax will 
apply have ample capital resources of 
their own. These are the wealthiest 
countries in the free world. As a group, 
they have monetary reserves in excess of 
ourown. They have no problems of per- 
sistent payments deficit—in fact, many 
have had persistent payments surpluses. 
Without exception, they still limit or 
place obstacles to foreign borrowing in 
their own markets. What sense is there 
in keeping our Wall Street capital mar- 
ket wide open to such countries when we 
can do so only at the cost of increasing 
our own balance-of-payments deficit and 
by reducing our gold reserves? 

Reputable European financial leaders 
have been puzzled at our failure to limit 
this source of payments drain in the 
United States. Dr. Max Ikle, managing 
director of the Swiss National Bank, said 
in an October 20, 1962, speech: 

The Swiss monetary authorities have re- 
peatedly pointed out to their American col- 
leagues that, although this willingness to 
supply the world with capital is very generous 
and deserves gratitude, such generosity is 
hard to understand if capital exports endan- 
ger the U.S. balance of payments and its 
currency. From our point of view, we should 
prefer equilibrium in the balance of pay- 
ments and reduced capital exports, because 
we feel it to be important for confidence in 
the dollar to be restored as soon as possible. 


A July 1963 article in the London Fi- 
nancial Times pointed out: 


One of the silliest aspects of the interna- 
tional financial scene at the moment is that 
the continental countries, with far larger ex- 
ternal reserves than they know what to do 
with, are regularly going to the New York 
capital market for funds to finance their 
development activities. 

They are thereby adding to the stress on 
the U.S. balance of payments to such an ex- 
tent that they are having to be asked to put 
normal dollar convertible arrangements in 
indefinite suspense, this so that the United 
States can borrow from them on short term 
the funds it needs to sustain its long-term 
capital exports to them. 
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Mr. Robert Marjolin, vice president of 
the Common Market Executive Commis- 
sion, said in New York yesterday that, 
in the interest of maintaining payments 
balance between the Common Market 
and the United States, he hoped the 
United States would take measures to 
check its capital outflow. 

The Joint Economic Committee’s Sub- 
committee on International Exchange 
and Payments, of which I have the hon- 
or to be chairman, considered this prob- 
lem during its studies 2 years ago. The 
subcommittee agreed unanimously, in 
its December 1962, report, that limiting 
access to the U.S. capital market should 
be first on the list of stronger measures 
this country should take if balance-of- 
payments problems persisted. The 
Treasury and the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee deserve praise for working out the 
proposal on which we vote today. I 
urge all Members to support this obvi- 
ous and sensible way to reduce our con- 
tinuing balance-of-payments deficits. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
en Mrs. GRIFFITHS], to close de- 

te. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Chairman, as 
a member of the Committee on Ways 
and Means and also a member of 
the Joint Economic Committee, this 
question of the balance of payments has 
concerned me greatly. 

The proposed interest equalization 
tax now before us is one part of a com- 
prehensive program designed to achieve 
lasting balance in our international ac- 
counts. The tax can only be evaluated 
adequately within the overall context of 
the entire program and by comparing it 
with alternative ways of achieving an 
equivalent reduction in the outflow of 
U.S. portfolio capital. 

Because the balance-of- payments 
problem is so difficult and complex, it 
has been recognized from the first that 
reliance could not safely be placed upon 
any single measure. Instead it has been 
necessary to persevere with a coordi- 
nated attack designed to achieve savings 
in all major areas of our balance of pay- 
ments. 

Heavy emphasis has been placed upon 
fiscal measures such as the 7-percent tax 
credit for domestic investment in ma- 
chinery and equipment, the administra- 
tive liberalization of depreciation, and 
this year’s individual and corporate in- 
come tax reduction. ‘These measures 
will exert a powerful, but gradual, im- 
provement in our international compet- 
itive position through the incentives 
they provide for a more rapid rate of 
domestic investment and technological 
advance. They also have a directly 
beneficial effect upon our balance of 
payments by the encouragement they 
give to foreign investment here—and 
to the domestic employment of funds 
rather than their export abroad in the 
form of portfolio or direct investment. 

In order to achieve this permanent 
strengthening of our international com- 
petitive position, it has also been recog- 
nized that costs and prices must be held 
in check at home. Cost-price stability 
not only facilitates the expansion of our 
exports—it also insures that the normal 
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increase in imports caused by rising lev- 
els of domestic activity will not be aggra- 
vated by a general lack of competitive- 
ness. Our wholesale price index has re- 
mained virtually stable for the past 6 
years, in contrast to rising prices in most 
other countries. However, competition 
remains keen in important world mar- 
kets. Any tendency for our own costs or 
prices to rise relative to those of our 
major foreign competitors would prevent 
the early attainment of balance that we 
must achieve. 

Thus, domestic expansion at stable 
prices provides the longrun basis for bal- 
ance-of-payments equilibrium. How- 
ever, the need for early and substantial 
reduction of our deficit has been so ur- 
gent that we could not safely await the 
operation of longrun correctives. In- 
stead, it has been essential to proceed 
with a broad array of other measures to 
improve specific sectors of the balance 
of payments. For example, tax reduc- 
tion and cost-price stability have been 
supplemented by direct steps to foster ex- 
ports—creation of broad facilities for ex- 
port credit insurance and financing, 
negotiation of tariff reductions, develop- 
ment of new markets abroad, encourage- 
ment of U.S. businessmen to export, and 
efforts to remove ocean freight rate dis- 
crimination against U.S. exports. 

The full effect of these measures has 
not yet been registered, but our mer- 
chandise exports did increase by more 
than 6 percent during 1963 to a record 
level of almost $22 billion. 

Government expenditures abroad have 
been cut substantially. By the end of 
this year we will have made a $1 billion 
reduction in our 1962 rate of oversea 
Government expenditures, Net military 
expenditures have already dropped sig- 
nificantly and additional declines are 
scheduled. Acquisition of strategic ma- 
terials from abroad is being held to the 
minimum consistent with national se- 
curity requirements. The dollar cost of 
foreign aid programs has been steadily 
reduced by tying an increasingly large 
proportion of aid to purchases of U.S. 
goods and services. 

In the area of capital transactions, our 
efforts until mid-1963 were concentrated 
in two broad areas: 

First, monetary and debt management 
policies were coordinated to avoid plac- 
ing undue downward pressure upon U.S. 
short-term interest rates. This policy 
was pressed one stage further, in mid- 
1963, when our discount rate was raised 
by one-half of 1 percent. The needed 
alinement of our short-term rates with 
foreign short-term rates was accom- 
plished without affecting the ready 
availability of credit for domestic pur- 
poses. For example, long-term mortgage 
rates, so important for residential con- 
struction, actually declined last year and 
are as low as in any year since 1958. 

Second, through the willing coopera- 
tion of foreign countries, special trans- 
actions were undertaken to provide addi- 
tional time for longer run measures to 
bring our accounts into balance. These 
special transactions included debt pre- 
payments by foreign countries, advance 
payments on our military exports, and 
the issuance—beginning late in 1962— 
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of special nonmarketable medium-term 
Government securities to foreign mone- 
tary authorities. 

Thus action had been taken on a 
broad front. Prior to mid-1963, however, 
no direct steps were taken to reduce the 
outflow of private long-term portfolio 
capital. U.S. officials had urged the de- 
sirability of a more rapid development 
of the extremely narrow and relatively 
inefficient European capital market fa- 
cilities in view of the very great strain 
that could result from the concentration 
upon the New York market of the rapid- 
ly growing foreign demands for capital. 
However, there was an understandable 
reluctance upon the part of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to interfere, no matter how 
selectively, with the free operation of the 
long-term capital market. But by July 
of last year, there was no alternative but 
to act and to achieve some temporary 
moderation of the swelling volume of 
foreign long-term borrowing in New 
York. 

Purchases by Americans of new for- 
eign security issues doubled between 
1961 and 1962, rising from about $550 
million in 1961 to more than $1 billion 
in 1962. In the short space of the first 
6 months of 1963, net purchases rose 
again to just over $1 billion. This an- 
nual rate of about $2 billion more than 
tripled the sizable 1961 rate of purchases. 

In the face of so torrential an out- 
flow, there was no prudent alternative 
to direct action. Already the steady im- 
provement achieved in all other major 
sectors of the balance of payments had 
been undercut, and as a result the sec- 
ond quarter balance-of-payments deficit 
on regular transactions reached an an- 
nual rate in excess of $5 billion. Even 
more ominously, there were no signs that 
any spontaneous reduction of foreign 
long-term borrowing was in prospect. 
To the contrary, there was detailed and 
unmistakable evidence that the demands 
of borrowers from other industralized 
countries were sure to accelerate even 
further. That acceleration could not be 
allowed to proceed unchecked, since the 
continuation of very large balance-of- 
payments deficits soon would have 
threatened to imperil the position of the 
dollar and the stability of the entire 
international financial system. 

In this situation, the late President 
Kennedy presented his special message 
on the balance of payments on July 18, 
1963, including the proposed interest- 
equalization tax as one part of the special 
action program. The dramatic improve- 
ment in our balance of payments dur- 
ing the second half of 1963 testifies to 
the success of that action program as 
well as to the cumulative effects of the 
policies undertaken in previous years. 

The deficit on regular transactions 
which averaged $4.5 billion during the 
first half of 1963 was reduced to less 
than $1.6 billion during the last half. 
The deficit for the full year of $3 billion 
was down only about $600 million from 
1962 but the substantial progress in the 
last half of the year was very encourag- 
ing. The influence of the proposed in- 
terest equalization tax is unmistakably 
revealed in the statistics on long-term 
capital movements. Between the first 
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and second halves of the year there was 
a net improvement on an annual rate 
basis estimated at almost $1.3 billion in 
new security issues and a further im- 
provement of about one-half billion 
from trading in outstanding securities. 

There is no question, therefore, that 
action was imperative—and that the in- 
terest equalization tax has been ex- 
tremely effective. The only remaining 
question is, How does the interest 
equalization tax compare with alterna- 
tive measures capable of sharply reduc- 
ing the outflow of U.S. long-term port- 
folio capital from mid-1963 levels? The 
scale which those outflows had reached 
and the potential they had for further 
enlargement made the need for some 
action self-evident. There was, and is, 
no case for inaction. 

Nor it does not meet the issue to refer 
somewhat vaguely to cuts in balance-of- 
payments expenditures in other cate- 
gories as a solution. Savings were, and 
are, being made in every other balance- 
of-payments category, especially and 
particularly in those expenditures di- 
rectly under Government control. But 
no extra cuts in those expenditures were 
practical on a scale that could have 
made room for the swelling demands of 
foreign borrowers and at the same time 
achieved a net reduction in our balance- 
of-payments deficit. Indeed, the acceler- 
ating scale of portfolio outflows in early 
1963 threatened very quickly to over- 
whelm all of our efforts in other direc- 
tions. 

It is true that the needed reduction in 
American purchase of foreign securities 
might have been achieved in other ways. 
I would like to consider briefiy the three 
chief alternatives to the interest equali- 
zation tax and compare them with the 
course of action proposed in H.R. 8000. 
These are: 

First. A general increase in U.S. long- 
term interest rates. 

Second. The use of a Capital Issues 
Committee to allocate available funds to 
foreign borrowers. 

Third. The direct prohibition of cer- 
tain U.S. investments abroad. 

One solution to an excessive export of 
long-term capital would have been a 
general tightening of credit and an in- 
crease in long-term interest rates. The 
increase in long-term financing costs 
that resulted would divert some foreign 
borrowers to other capital markets. 
Higher interest rates domestically would 
attract a larger volume of funds, some 
of which would be drawn from abroad. 
The balance of payments would benefit 
both from the reduced outflow to foreign 
borrowers and the increased inflow from 
foreign lenders. The external effects of 
higher long-term interest rates would 
therefore have been entirely appropriate 
for our situation—if external effects 
were all that mattered. Indeed, the pro- 
posed interest equalization tax is simply 
a way of achieving these balance-of-pay- 
ments effects without also experiencing 
the internal effects upon the domestic 
business situation that a general increase 
in long-term interest rates would cause. 

The necessarily restrictive impact upon 
the domestic economy of tighter credit 
and higher long-term interest rates 
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would have come at a time when unem- 
ployment was excessive and industrial 
capacity was underutilized. The harm- 
ful effects of sharply restrictive monetary 
policy in such a situation are too obvious 
to need any extensive elaboration. Even 
if the costs of enforced deflation could 
be borne, no lasting benefit to the bal- 
ance of payments could be expected. A 
depressed economy does not achieve 
rapid strides in productivity or provide 
strong incentives for the domestic use of 
savings, both of which are essential for 
improvement in our balance of payments. 
The internal cost of higher long-term 
interest rates would have been heavy and 
the weakening of the domestic economy 
would have carried us away from, rather 
than nearer to, our goal of balance-of- 
payments equilibrium. 

An additional factor working against 
any attempt to increase long-term inter- 
est rates is the very abundance of U.S. 
savings. In order to have forced long- 
term interest rates sharply higher at a 
time when long-term funds were in 
ample supply, it would have been neces- 
sary to contract the money supply in a 
drastic way. This could very easily have 
led to such unsettling effects upon busi- 
ness and investor confidence as to have 
canceled any temporary balance-of- 
payments benefit accruing from higher 
long-term interest rates. 

The second alternative to the interest 
equalization tax would have abandoned 
reliance upon the market mechanism and 
would have substituted administrative 
determination—by some form of Capital 
Issues Committee—of the particular for- 
eign securities that could be sold in our 
markets. 

The administrative difficulties that 
lurk beneath the surface of such a pro- 
posal are ominous. No serious attempt 
could be made by the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee to regulate or otherwise super- 
vise trading in outstanding securities 
since the surveillance of thousands of in- 
dividual transactions would be required. 
Consequently,.it would be necessary as 
a matter of practical administration to 
exempt trading in outstanding securities 
from the need for administrative ap- 
proval. This move would have deprived 
us of the benefit of a $500 million annual 
saving. Efforts by the Capital Issues 
Committee to limit American purchases 
of new foreign security issues would be 
seriously compromised by the existence 
of unimpeded trading in outstanding 
securities. It would mean that new is- 
sues would have to be almost entirely 
prohibited to achieve the same payments 
benefits that are in sight from the equal- 
ization tax. 

A voluntary form of Capital Issues 
Committee would not work. Inevitably 
there would arise strong incentives for 
individual enterprises to interpret any 
voluntary guidelines established by the 
Capital Issues Committee in the light of 
their impact upon their own position rel- 
ative to that of competitors. Pressures 
upon the entire system would soon be- 
come intolerably great where it was sus- 
pected, or known, that some firms were 
not conforming closely to the intent of 
the program. This would inevitably 
mean that, to be effective, a Capital Is- 
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sues Committee would have to be Gov- 
ernment operated—as it, in fact, is 
wherever this system is used abroad. It 
would have been both unnecessary and 
unwise to give this sort of arbitrary 
power to Government officials. 

A third, and highly undesirable, al- 
ternative would then become virtually 
unavoidable. Direct Government con- 
trols over long-term foreign invest- 
ment—ineluding the outright prohibi- 
tion of certain types of transactions— 
might then appear the only available 
course of effective action. The very 
great undesirability of such a develop- 
ment is certainly evident. It would 
have carried us the full distance from 
dependence upon the operation of im- 
personal, objective market mechanisms. 
It would unmistakably mean an intru- 
sion of Government into the processes of 
individual decisionmaking that this 
country has not been willing to tolerate 
during peacetime. 

The overwhelming advantage of the 
interest-equalization tax, to my mind, is 
twofold. First, it will during an interim 
period hold the outflow of long-term 
portfolio capital to amounts consistent 
with the early removal of our balance- 
of-payments deficit. Second, in contrast 
to the available alternatives, it will 
neither increase domestic borrowing 
costs nor depart from the tested prin- 
ciple of maximum reliance upon the 
market mechanism. 

I should like to say to my colleagues 
on the left side of the aisle that I also am 
one of those who, when this bill was orig- 
inally presented to the Congress of the 
United States, was in opposition to it. I 
also realize that the return on invested 
capital abroad has been one of the fac- 
tors in cutting down on our balance-of- 
payments deficit. But after all this is 
said, I am sure that all of us agree that 
it is absolutely essential as a Nation 
that we do something to stop the outflow 
of gold. 

You will recall, I am sure, Mr. Chair- 
man, when President Eisenhower sug- 
gested that the wives and children of 
Army officers and enlisted men not be 
permitted to join them in their foreign 
posts of duty. This was an attempt to 
stanch the outflow of gold. This was 
an attempt to help turn the balance of 
payments in our own favor. But the ef- 
fect was not a good effect. It posed 
obvious difficulties for the families and 
it really did not do much to decrease 
the drain on our gold. 

I disagree heartily that a quota sys- 
tem would be better than this tax. Even 
with this tax our money market still re- 
mains the freest money market in the 
world. But our market would not re- 
main free with a quota system. This tax 
is merely an attempt to try to equalize 
the interest paid here for foreign bor- 
rowings with the interest that one would 
pay in a foreign country. It does not 
interfer with the normal market mech- 
anism 


Of course there are other things we 
could do. We could stop tourists from 
going abroad. We could limit the amount 
of money that they could spend in the 
same manner as other countries have 
stopped their tourists coming here from 
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bringing more than a certain amount of 
money. These are all within our power. 
But is this really the way we want to 
handle this problem? 

All we are now asking is that the 
people who borrow money in our mar- 
kets pay something close to the amount 
of interest that they are paying in their 
own markets. It has been said, and well 
said, that the net effect of our efficient 
low-interest market has been to enable 
foreign businesses to come to our mar- 
kets and to permit foreign governments 
to build all types of governmental en- 
terprises with funds obtained here at 
these low-interest rates. 

I would like to say that when the 
bill was originally presented, I looked 
askance—but I was born in Missouri, 
Mr. Chairman, and when I looked at 
the actual figures involved I realized that 
something must be done. In the period 
1960-63 we increased our commercial 
balance and decreased our net military 
outlays made from offshore funds. We 
should have been $2 billion better off in 
our balance of payments because of these 
changes. 

But what happened? In 1963, in the 
second quarter, the deficit increased to 
an annual rate of nearly $5 billion. This 
increased deficit was due largely to in- 
creased capital outflows. 

When the President made this pro- 
posal, and I repeat once again, it shocked 
me. But when this proposal was made 
the balance-of-payments deficit was re- 
duced from an annual rate of $4.5 bil- 
lion in the first half of 1963 to an annual 
rate of $1.6 billion in the second half of 
1963. Of this improvement, $1.8 billion 
was attributable to a decrease in capital 
outflow. 

To me, the proof of the pudding is in 
the eating. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentlewoman 
attribute that in substantial part to the 
loaning of private money? 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Yes; I do. 

Mr. GROSS. Or is this the total pic- 
ture? 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Yes; I do attribute 
this in substantial part, sir, to the loan- 
ine of private money—the figures show 


Mr. GROSS. What was the gentle- 
woman’s attitude the other day on the 
International Development Act? 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. I would like to say 
to the gentleman—lI did not say anything 
about it—but I was vastly shocked. It 
was the first time I have ever heard of 
America being able to send a dollar 
abroad where we paid, I believe, 42 cents 
and other countries paid 58 cents; and 
where it would not have really been un- 
der the Secretary of State but under a 
banker like Eugene Black or some other 
person. When I saw my conservative 
friends vote against it, it practically 
curdled my blood. 

Mr. GROSS. In relation to this bill, 
this is non-interest-bearing money. No 
matter how many cents on the dollar you 
are trying to reduce it, this is not inter- 
est-bearing money. You do not even get 
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anything back on the principal. Does 
this not fly in the face of what you are 
suggesting today? 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. We are today 
talking about private loans. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, but under the In- 
ternational Development Act you are 
sending money—sending dollars abroad 
for which you get nothing in return for 
10 years. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. I was in hopes 
though in that particular in the Inter- 
national Development Act since it was 
going to be administered by a banker- 
type mind, we would have some chance 
of getting some money back. I love the 
idea of these 16 other nations putting in 
some money. 

Mr. GROSS. I will say to the gentle- 
woman, this is not going to help. If this 
program is continued—if the Interna- 
tional Development Act program is con- 
tinued, it cannot help the balance of 
payments insofar as we are concerned 
and I am sure the gentlewoman realizes 
that. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. I am sorry that 
basically the International Develop- 
ment Act will not necessarily at that 
exact minute help. But it will help im- 
mensely if some other nations on their 
own are able to buy more of our products 
instead of borrowing more of our money 
at our lower interest rates. The bill 
which we are discussing today is de- 
signed to equalize interest rates between 
their countries and our country and to 
stanch the outflow of gold. Since its 
announcement, this bill has already 
proved that it can do that. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
say that without this bill we are boxed 
in. If we today defeat this bill, within 
a week there will start to be a much 
greater drain of gold from this country 
and much greater efforts will have to be 
made to stanch that flow of gold. 

This is one of the critical questions in 
America today. President Kennedy of- 
fered a remedy with which I did not 
then agree, but as I have watched this 
work, I have been convinced. 

I urge, Mr. Chairman, that this bill 
be supported as an aid in solving a very 
serious problem facing this country. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me see if I have this 
straight. The loans which have been 
made are hard loans, are they not? 
They are private loans to foreign coun- 
tries? 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Is the gentleman 
talking about this bill? 

Mr. GROSS. What I wish to know is 
whether the passage of this bill will dry 
up the loaning of money by private 
sources. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. No, indeed. 

Mr. GROSS. There are hard loans to 
foreign countries. If those are not made, 
then will we have to appropriate more 
money out of the taxpayers pockets to 
provide more soft loans, as under the 
terma of the International Development 
Ac 


I yield to the 
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Mrs. GRIFFITHS. I would say to the 
gentleman from Iowa that this certainly 
will not force us to make additional 
loans under the International Develop- 
ment Act. The real truth, sir, is that 
at the very moment they are building 
governmental and private enterprises in 
European and other countries of which 
you probably disapprove, because their 
businessmen are coming into our money 
market for our low-interest-rate money 
and building their enterprises with this 
money. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
consume to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Barry]. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, in order 
to make this bill less bad“ it is unfor- 
tunate that the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee did not adopt the proposal aimed 
at making this measure less onerous by 
excluding from the proposed tax all 
foreign securities—whether stocks or 
bonds—already outstanding as of the 
effective date of the law, thus limiting 
its application to new securities issues. 
Among the reasons for this proposal, 
were cited the fact that first, there has 
been no foreign exchange loss due to 
trading in such outstanding securities 
in the last seven calendar quarters, if 
allowance is made for trades in outstand- 
ing issues of international institutions 
which would, in any case, remain unaf- 
fected by the tax. On the contrary, trad- 
ing in all other outstanding securities 
has produced a modest foreign exchange 
gain—mainly due to net sales of Cana- 
dian securities; second, exempting out- 
standing securities from the tax would 
eliminate the present “dual pricing” 
which causes prices higher than those 
prevailing abroad to be paid in some in- 
stances for identical securities provided 
the seller is a U.S. national, which may 
be construed as reflecting unfavorably 
on the dollar; and, third, whereas some 
kind of control over new issue activity 
prevails in most foreign financial centers 
and will thus not reflect on the role of 
the New York capital market as an inter- 
national financial center, taxing pur- 
chases of existing foreign securities from 
foreigners would—and already has— 
created this effect. 

In executive session the Treasury 
argued against this proposal on the 
grounds that it would leave open a 
loophole by permitting foreign issuers 
to float new securities in this market 
which would remain free of the pro- 
posed tax to the extent that the se- 
curities so issued are purchased by oth- 
er foreigners while, at the same time, 
such foreigners could finance these pur- 
chases by selling here similar foreign 
securities already in circulation. We be- 
lieve that this criticism rests on a mis- 
apprenhension concerning the nature of 
the investment banking business. New 
issues, particularly foreign dollar bonds, 
are generally bought by our domestic fi- 
nancial institutions, such as insurance 
companies, pension funds and univer- 
sities in large blocks at an issue price 
sufficiently competitive to create an in- 
centive for purchase. Once distributed, 
however, these bonds usually remain in 
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firm hands. Foreign institutions pur- 
chasing such bonds here in New York, 
on the other hand, often represent nu- 
merous smaller investors who hold on an 
average perhaps no more than 10 or 
15 bonds. It would, therefore, not be 
technically feasible to offer to an Amer- 
ican institutional buyer sufficiently large 
blocks at a competitive price to permit 
the kind of evasion cited above. Any at- 
tempt to do so would merely drive up 
the price of the old bonds and thus frus- 
trate any such attempted evasion. 

Given the above facts, I remain of the 
opinion that, if H.R. 8000 is to be en- 
acted, this proposal would at least have 
served to make it less restrictive and 
more practical during the limited period 
of its validity. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. 

Under the rule, the bill is considered 
as having been read for amendment, and 
the committee amendment in the nature 
of a substitute now in the bill shall be 
considered as an original bill for the 
purpose of amendment, and is consid- 
ered as read. 

The committee amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE, ETC. 

(a) SHORT TrrLe.—This Act may be cited as 
the “Interest Equalization Tax Act of 1963”. 

(b) AMENDMENT OF 1954 CoprE.—Except as 
otherwise expressly provided, whenever in 
this Act an amendment is expressed in terms 
of an amendment to a section or other pro- 
vision, the reference shall be considered to be 
made to a section or other provision of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 


Sec. 2. INTEREST EQUALIZATION Tax. 


(a) Impostrion or Tax.—Subtitle D (re- 
lating to miscellaneous excise taxes) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new chapter: 


“CHAPTER 41—INTEREST EQUALIZATION TAX 


“Sec. 4911. Imposition of tax. 

“Sec. 4912. Acquisitions. 

“Sec. 4913. Limitation on tax on certain ac- 
quisitions. 

Exclusion for certain acquisitions. 

Exclusion for direct investments. 

Exclusion for investments in less 
developed countries. 

Exclusion for original or new is- 
sues where required for inter- 
national monetary stability. 

Exemption for prior American 
ownership. 

Sales by underwriters and dealers 
to foreign persons. 

Definitions. 


“Sec. 4911. IMPOSITION or Tax. 


(a) In Generat.—There is hereby im- 
posed, on each acquisition by a United States 
person (as defined in section 4920 (a) (4)) of 
stock of a foreign issuer, or of a debt obliga- 
tion of a foreign obligor (if such obligation 
has a period remaining to maturity of 3 years 
or more), a tax determined under subsection 
(b). 

“(b) AMOUNT oF Tax — 

“(1) Srock.—The tax imposed by subsec- 
tion (a) on the acquisition of stock shall be 
equal to 15 percent of the actual value of the 
stock. 

“(2) DEBT OBLIGATIONS.—The tax im 
by subsection (a) on the acquisition of a 
debt obligation shall be equal to a percentage 
of the actual value of the debt obligation 


“Sec. 4914. 
“Sec. 4915. 
“Sec. 4916. 


“Sec. 4917. 


“Sec. 4918. 
“Sec. 4919. 
“Sec. 4920. 
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measured by the period remaining to its ma- 
turity and determined in accordance with the 
following table: 


The tax, as a 


; percentage of 
“If the period remaining to actual value, 
maturity is: is: 
“At least 3 years, but less 2.75 percent 
than 314 years. 
At least 34% years, but 3.55 percent 
less than 414 years. 
At least 4½ years, but 4.35 percent 
less than 514 years. 
At least 5½ years, but 5.10 percent 
less than 6% years. 
At least 6% years, but 5.80 percent 
less than 7½ years. 
At least 7½ years, but 6.50 percent 
less than 8 ½ years. 
At least 8½ years, but 7.10 percent 
less than 914 years. 
At least 9% years, but 7.70 percent 
less than 10% years. 
At least 10% years, but 8.30 percent 
less than 11% years. 
At least 11% years, but 9.10 percent 
less than 1344 years. 
At least 13% years, but 10.30 percent 
less than 16% years. 
At least 1644 years, but 11,35 percent 
less than 1814 years. 
At least 181% years, but 12.25 percent 
less than 2114 years. 
At least 21½ years, but 13.05 percent 
less than 23% years. 
At least 23% years, but 13.75 percent 
less than 2644 years. 
At least 2644 years, but 14.35 percent 
less than 28½ years. 
28%4 years or more 15.00 percent.” 


“(c) PERSONS LIABLE FoR Tax.— 

“(1) In GENERAL.—The tax imposed by 
subsection (a) shall be paid by the person 
acquiring the stock or debt obligation in- 
volved. 

(2) CROSS REFERENCE. — 

“For imposition of penalty on maker of 
false certificate in lieu of or in addition to 
tax on acquisition in certain cases, see sec- 
tion 6681. 

„d) TERMINATION OF Tax.—The tax im- 
posed by subsection (a) shall not apply to 
any acquisition made after December 31, 
1965. 

“SEC. 4912. ACQUISITIONS. 

„(a) In GENERAL—For p of this 
chapter, the term ‘acquisition’ means any 
purchase, transfer, distribution, exchange, or 
other transaction by virtue of which owner- 
ship is obtained either directly or through a 
nominee, custodian, or agent. A United 
States person acting as a fiscal agent in con- 
nection with the redemption or purchase for 
retirement of stock or debt obligations 
(whether or not acting under a trust ar- 
rangement) shall not be considered to obtain 
ownership of such stock or debt obliga- 
tions. The exercise of a right to convert 
a debt obligation (as defined in section 
4920(a)(1)) into stock shall be deemed an 
acquisition of stock from the foreign issuer 
by the person exercising such right. Any 
extension or renewal of an existing debt 
obligation requiring affirmative action of the 
obligee shall be considered the acquisition 
of a new debt obligation. 

“(b) SprecraL RvuLes.—For purposes of this 
chapter.— 

“(1) CERTAIN TRANSFERS TO FOREIGN 
TRUSTS.—Any transfer (other than in a sale 
or exchange for full and adequate considera- 
tion) of money or other property to a foreign 
trust shall, if such trust acquires stock or 
debt obligations (of one or more foreign 
issuers or obligors) the direct acquisition of 
which by the transferor would be subject 
to the tax imposed by section 4911, be deemed 
an acquisition by the transferor (as of the 
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time of such transfer) of stock of a foreign 
issuer in an amount equal to the actual 
value of the money or property transferred 
or, if less, the actual value of the stock or 
debt obligations so acquired by such trust. 
Contributions to a foreign pension or profit- 

trust established by an employer, 
made by an employee who performs personal 
services for such employer on a full-time 
basis in a foreign country (and is not an 
owner-employee as defined in section 401 
(o) (3)), Shall not be considered under the 
preceding sentence as transfers which may 
be deemed acquisitions of stock of a foreign 
issuer. 

(2) CERTAIN TRANSFERS TO FOREIGN con- 
PORATIONS AND PARTNERSHIPS.—Any transfer 
of money or other property to a foreign cor- 
poration or a foreign partnership— 

“(A) as a contribution to the capital of 
such corporation or partnership, or 

“(B) in exchange for one or more debt 
obligations of such corporation or partner- 
ship, if it is a foreign corporation or part- 
nership which is formed or availed of by 
the transferor for the principal purpose of 
acquiring (in the manner described in sec- 
tion 4915 (c) (1) an interest in stock or debt 
obligations the direct acquisition of which 
by the transferor would be subject to the 
tax imposed by section 4911, shall be deemed 
an acquisition by the transferor of stock 
of a foreign corporation in an amount equal 
to the actual value of the money or prop- 
erty transferred. 

““(3) ACQUISITIONS FROM DOMESTIC CORPO- 
RATION OR PARTNERSHIP FORMED OR AVAILED OF 
TO OBTAIN FUNDS FOR FOREIGN ISSUER OR OB- 
Licor.—The acquisition of stock or a debt 
obligation of a domestic corporation (other 
than a domestic corporation described in 
section 4920 (a) (3) (B)), or a domestic part- 
nership, formed or availed of for the prin- 
cipal purpose of obtaining funds (directly 
or indirectly) for a foreign issuer or obligor, 
shall be deemed an acquisition (from such 
foreign issuer or obligor) of stock or a debt 
obligation of such foreign issuer or obligor. 

“(4) REORGANIZATION EXCHANGES.—ANy ac- 
quisition of stock or debt obligations of a 
foreign issuer or obligor in an exchange to 
which section 354, 355, or 356 applies (or 
would, but for section 367, apply) shall be 
deemed an acquisition from the foreign is- 
suer or obligor in exchange for its stock or 
for its debt obligations. 


“Sec.. 4913. LIMITATION ON TAX ON CERTAIN 
ACQUISITIONS. 


(a) CERTAIN SURRENDERS, EXTENSIONS, 
RENEWALS, AND EXERCISES.— 

“(1) GENERAL RULE—If stock of a debt 
obligation of a foreign issuer or obligor is 
acquired by a United States person as the 
result of— 

“(A) the surrender to the foreign obligor, 
for cancellation, of a debt obligation of such 
obligor; 

“(B) the extension or renewal of an exist- 
ing debt obligation requiring affirmative ac- 
tion of the obligee; or 

“(C) the exercise of an option or similar 
right to acquire such stock or debt obliga- 
tion (or a right to convert a debt obligation 
into stock), 
then the tax imposed on such acquisition 
shall not exceed the amount determined un- 
der paragraph (2) or (3). 

“(2) GENERAL LIMITATION.—Except in 
eases to which paragraph (3) applies, the 
tax imposed upon an acquisition described 
in paragraph (1) shall be limited to— 

“(A) the amount of tax imposed by sec- 
tion 4911, less 

“(B) the amount of tax which would have 
been imposed under section 4911 if the debt 
obligation which was surrendered, extended, 
or renewed, or the option or right which was 
exercised, had been acquired in a transac- 
tion subject to such tax immediately before 
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such surrender, extension, renewal, or exer- 
cise. 


For purposes of this paragraph, a defaulted 
debt obligation of the government of a for- 
eign country or a political subdivision there- 
of (or an agency or instrumentality of such 
a government) which has been in default as 
to principal for at least 10 years and which 
is surrendered in exchange for another debt 
obligation of that government (or agency 
or instrumentality) shall be deemed to agi 
an actual value and period remaining 
maturity equal to that of the debt obliga- 
tion acquired. 

“(3) SPECIAL LIMITATIONS.— 

“(A) CONVERSIONS OF DEBT OBLIGATIONS 
INTO sTOcK.—The tax imposed upon an ac- 
quisition of stock pursuant to the exercise 
of a right to convert a debt obligation (as 
defined in section 4920(a)(1)) into stock 
shall be limited to— 

J) the amount of tax which would have 
been imposed by section 4911 if the debt 
obligation, pursuant to section 4920(a) (2) 
(D), had been treated as stock at the time 
of its acquisition by the person exercising 
the right (or by a decedent from whom such 
person acquired the right by bequest or in- 
heritance or by reason of such decedent’s 
death), less 

“(ii) the amount of tax paid by the per- 
son exercising the right (or by such decedent) 
as a result of the acquisition of the con- 
vertible debt obligation. 

“(B) EXERCISE OF CERTAIN SHAREHOLDERS’ 
RIGHTS.—The tax impos2d upon an acquisi- 
tion of stock or a debt obligation of a for- 
eign corporation by a United States person 
who is a shareholder of such corporation, 
where 

) the stock or debt obligation is ac- 
quired pursuant to the exercise of an option 
or similar right to acquire such stock or debt 
obligation which was acquired by such per- 
son in a distribution by such corporation 
with respect to its stock, and 

„) such option or right by its terms 
expires or terminates within a period not 
exceeding 90 days from the date so dis- 
tributed to him, 


shall be limited to the amount of tax which 
would have been imposed by section 4911 if 
the price paid under such option or right 
were the actual value of the stock or debt 
obligation acquired. 

“(C) CERTAIN EMPLOYEE STOCK OPTIONS.— 
The tax imposed upon an acquisition of stock 
of a foreign issuer by a United States person 
pursuant to the exercise of an option or 
similar right described in section 4914(a) (7) 
shall be limited to the amount of tax which 
would have been imposed under section 4911 
if the price paid under such option or right 
were the actual value of the stock acquired. 

“(b) CERTAIN TRANSFERS WHICH ARE 
DEEMED ACQUISITIONS.—The tax imposed 
upon an acquisition which is deemed to 
have been made by reason of a transfer of 
money or other property to a foreign trust, 
or a foreign corporation or partnership, as 
described in section 4912 (b) (1) or (2), shall 
be limited to— 

“(1) the amount of tax imposed by section 
4911, less 

“(2) the amount of tax paid by the trans- 
feror as the result of the transfer being 
otherwise taxable as an acquisition under 
this chapter. 

Sec. 4914. EXCLUSION For CERTAIN ACQUISI- 
TIONS 

(A) Transactions Not CONSIDERED AC- 
QUISITIONS.—The term ‘acquisition’ shall not 
include— 

(1) any transfer between a person and his 
nominee, custodian, or agent; 

“(2) any transfer described in section 
4343(a) (relating to certain transfers by 
operation of law from decedents, minors, in- 
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competents, financial institutions, bank- 
rupts, successors, foreign governments and 
aliens, trustees, and survivors) ; 

“(3) any transfer by legacy, bequest, or 
inheritance to a United States person, or by 
gift to a United States person who is an 
individual; 

4) any distribution by a corporation of 
its stock or debt obligations to a shareholder 
with respect to or in exchange for its stock; 
5) any exchange to which section 361 
applies (or would, but for section 367, apply), 
where the transferor corporation was a do- 
mestic corporation and was engaged in the 
active conduct of a trade or business, other 
than as a dealer in securities, immediately 
before the date on which the assets involved 
are transferred to the acquiring corporation; 

“(6) any exercise of a right to convert in- 
debtedness, pursuant to its terms, into stock, 
if such indebtedness is treated as stock pur- 
suant to section 4920(a) (2) (D); or 

“(7) the grant of a stock option or similar 
right to a United States person who is 
an individual, for any reason connected with 
his employment by a corporation, if such 
option or right (A) is granted by the em- 
ployer corporation, or its parent or subsidiary 
corporation, to purchase stock of any of 
such corporations, and (B) by its terms is 
not transferable by such United States per- 
son otherwise than by will or the laws of 
descent and distribution, and is exercisable, 
during his lifetime, only by him. 

“(b) EXCLUDED Acquisirions.—The tax im- 
posed by section 4911 shall not apply to the 
acquisition— 

“(1) THE UNITED sTaTEes.—Of stock or debt 
obligations by an agency or wholly owned 
instrumentality of the United States. 

“(2) COMMERCIAL BANK LOANS.— 

“(A) Of debt obligations by a commercial 
bank in making loans in the ordinary course 
of its commercial banking business. 

“(B) Of stock or debt obligations by a 
commercial bank through foreclosure, where 
such stock or debt obligations were held as 
security for loans made in the ordinary 
course of its commercial banking business. 

“(3) ACQUISITIONS REQUIRED UNDER FOREIGN 
LAw.—Of stock or debt obligations by a 
United States person doing business in a 
foreign country to the extent that such 
acquisitions are reasonably necessary to 
satisfy minimum requirements relating to 
holdings of stock or debt obligations of for- 
eign issuers or obligors imposed by the laws 
of such foreign country; except that if any 
of such requirements relate to the holding 
of insurance reserves, the exclusion other- 
wise allowable under this ph with 
respect to acquisitions made by such United 
States person during any calendar year shall 
be reduced by the maximum amount of the 
exclusion which could be allowed under sub- 
section (e) with respect to acquisitions made 
by such person during that year, or by the 
amount of the insurance reserves which must 
be held in order to satisfy such requirements, 
whichever is less. 

“(4) EXPORT CREDIT, ETC., TRANSACTIONS.— 
Of stock or debt obligations arising from the 
sale of property or services by United States 
persons, to the extent provided in subsec- 
tion (c). 

“(5) LOANS TO ASSURE RAW MATERIALS 
sources.—Of debt obligations by United 
States persons in connection with loans 
made to foreign corporations to assure raw 
materials sources, to the extent provided 
in subsection (d). 2 

“(6) ACQUISITIONS BY INSURANCE COMPA- 
NIES DOING BUSINESS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES — 
Of stock or debt obligations by insurance 
companies doing business in foreign coun- 
tries, to the extent provided in subsection 
(e). 
“(7) ACQUISITIONS BY CERTAIN TAX-EXEMPT 
LABOR, FRATERNAL, AND SIMILAR ORGANIZATIONS 
HAVING FOREIGN BRANCHES OR CHAPTERS.—Of 
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stock or debt obligations by certain tax- 
exempt United States persons operating in 
foreign countries through local organiza- 
tions, to the extent provided in subsection 
(f). 

“(c) EXPORT CREDIT, ETC., TRANSACTIONS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL. — The tax imposed by 
section 4911 shall not apply to the acquisi- 
tion from a foreign obligor of a debt obliga- 
tion arising out of the sale of tangible per- 
sonal property or services (or both) to such 
obligor by any United States person, if— 

“(A) payment of such debt obligation is 
guaranteed or insured, in whole or in part, 
by an agency or wholly owned instrumen- 
tality of the United States; or 

“(B) the United States person acquiring 

such debt obligation makes the sale in the 
ordinary course of his trade or business and 
not less than 85 percent of the purchase 
price is attributable to the sale of property 
manufactured, produced, grown, or extracted 
in the United States, or to the performance 
of services by such United States person 
(or by one or more includible corporations 
in an affillated group, as defined in section 
1504, of which such person is a member), 
or to both, 
The term ‘services’, as used in this paragraph 
and paragraph (2), shall not be construed to 
include functions performed as an under- 
writer. 

“(2) ALTERNATE RULE PRODUCING EXPORT- 
ERS.—The tax imposed by section 4911 shall 
not apply to the acquisition by a United 
States person from a foreign issuer or obligor 
of its stock in payment for, or of a debt 
obligation arising out of, the sale of tangible 
personal property or services (or both) to 
such issuer or obligor, if 

“(A) not less than 30 percent of the pur- 
chase price is attributable to the sale of 
property manufactured, produced, grown, 
or extracted in the United States by such 
United States person (or by one or more in- 
cludible corporations in an affiliated group, 
as defined in section 1504, of which such 
person is a member), or to the performance 
of services by such United States person 
(or by one or more such corporations), or 
to both, and 

“(B) not less than 50 percent of the pur- 
chase price is attributable to the sale of 
property manufactured, produced, grown, 
or extracted in the United States, or to the 
performance of services by United States 
persons, or both. 

“(3) EXPORT-RELATED LOANS.—The tax im- 
posed by section 4911 shall not apply to the 
acquisition from a foreign obligor by a 
United States person of a debt obligation 
arising out of a loan made to the obligor 
to increase or maintain sales of tangible 
personal property produced, grown, or ex- 
tracted in the United States by such United 
States person (or by one or more includible 
corporations in an affiliated group, as defined 
in section 1504, of which such person is a 
member), but only if the proceeds of the 
loan will be used by the obligor for the in- 
stallation, maintenance, or improvement of 
facilities outside the United States which 
(during the period the loan is outstanding) 
will be used for the storage, handling, trans- 
portation, processing, packaging, or servic- 
ing of property a substantial portion of 
which is tangible personal property produced, 
grown, or extracted in the United States by 
such person (or one or more such corpora- 
tions). 

“(4) OTHER LOANS RELATED TO CERTAIN 
SALES BY UNITED STATES PERSONS.—The tax 
imposed by section 4911 shall not apply to 
the acquisition from a foreign obligor by a 
United States person of a debt obligation 
of such obligor if such debt obligation— 

“(A) was received by such United States 
person as all or part of the purchase price 
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provided in a contract under which the 
foreign obligor agrees to purchase for a 
period of 3 years or more ores or minerals 
(or derivatives thereof) extracted outside 
the United States— 

“(i) by such United States person; 

“(ii) by one or more includible corpora- 
tions in an affillated group (as defined in 
section 48(c)(3)(C)) of which such person 
is a member; or 

“(ill) by a corporation at least 10 per- 
cent of the total combined voting power of 
all classes of stock of which is owned by such 
United States person, if at least 50 percent 
of such voting power is owned by United 
States persons each of whom owns at least 
10 percent of such voting power; or 

(B) arises out of a loan (made by such 
United States person to such foreign obligor) 
the proceeds of which will be used by such 
obligor for the Installation, maintenance, or 
improvement of facilities outside the United 
States which (during the period the loan is 
outstanding) will be used for the storage, 
handling, transportation, g. or serv- 
icing of ores or minerals (or derivatives 
thereof) a substantial portion of which is 
extracted outside the United States by such 
United States person or by a corporation re- 
ferred to in clause (ii) or (ill) of subpara- 
graph (A). 

“(5) Cross REFERENCE.— 

“For loss of exclusion otherwise allowable 
under this subsection in case of certain sub- 
sequent transfers, see subsection (g). 

“(d) Loans To AssurE RAW MATERIALS 
Sources.— 

(1) GENERAL RULE.—The tax imposed by 
section 4911 shall not apply to the acquisi- 
tion by a United States person of a debt 
obligation arising out of a loan made by such 
person to a foreign corporation, if— 

“(A) such foreign corporation extracts or 
processes ores or minerals the available de- 
posits of which in the United States are in- 
adequate to satisfy the needs of domestic 
producers; 

“(B) United States ns own at the 
time of such acquisition at least 50 percent 
of the total combined voting power of all 
classes of stock of such foreign corporation; 
and 

“(C) such loan will be amortized under a 
contract or contracts in which persons own- 
ing stock of such corporation (including at 
least one of the United States persons re- 
ferred to in subparagraph (B)) agree to pay 
during the period remaining to maturity of 
such obligation, by purchasing a part of the 
production of such corporation or otherwise, 
a portion of such corporation's costs of op- 
eration and costs of amortizing outstanding 
loans. 

“(2) Limrration.—The exclusion from tax 
provided by paragraph (1) shall apply to the 
acquisition of any debt obligation of a for- 
eign corporation only to the extent that— 

„(A) the applicable percentage of (1) the 
actual value of the debt obligation acquired, 
plus (ii) the actual value (determined as of 
the time of such acquisition) of all other 
debt obligations representing loans which 
were theretofore made to the foreign corpo- 
ration during the same calendar year and 
which are amortizable under contracts of the 
type described in paragraph (1)(C), exceeds 

“(B) the actual value of the debt obliga- 
tions described in subparagraph (A) (ii) rep- 
resenting loans made by United States per- 
sons, to the extent that the acquisition of 
such obligations was excluded from tax under 
this subsection. 

As used in this paragraph with respect to 
the acquisition of a debt obligation, the 
term ‘applicable percentage’ means the lesser 
of (1) the percentage of the total combined 
voting power of all classes of stock of the 
foreign corporation which is owned by United 
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States persons at the time of such acquisi- 
tion, or (ii) the percentage of the corpora- 
tion’s operating and amortization costs for 
the calendar year which all such United 
States persons have agreed to pay (as of the 
time of such acquisition) under contracts of 
the type described in paragraph (1) (C). 

“(e) ACQUISITIONS BY INSURANCE COMPA- 
NIES DornG BUSINESS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—The tax imposed by sec- 
tion 4911 shall not apply to the acquisition 
of stock or a debt obligation by a United 
States person which is an insurance com- 
pany subject to taxation under section 802, 
821, or 831, if— 

“(A) such stock or debt obligation is desig- 
nated (in accordance with paragraph (3)) as 
part of a fund of assets established and main- 
tained by such insurance company (in ac- 
cordance with paragraph (2)) with respect 
to foreign risks insured or reinsured by such 
company under contracts (including annuity 
contracts) which, by their terms, provide 
that the proceeds shall be payable only in 
the currency of a foreign country; and 

“(B) the actual value of all of the assets 

held in such fund immediately after the stock 
or debt obligation has been designated as a 
part thereof does not exceed 110 percent of 
the applicable allowable reserve determined 
in accordance with paragraph (4). 
As used in this subsection, the term ‘for- 
eign risks’ means risks in connection with 
property outside, or liability arising out of 
activity outside, or in connection with the 
lives or health of residents of countries oth- 
er than, the United States. 

“(2) ESTABLISHMENT AND MAINTENANCE OF 
FUND OF aSSETS.—Each insurance company 
which desires to obtain the benefit of ex- 
clusions under this subsection shall (as a 
condition of entitlement to any such ex- 
clusion) establish and maintain a fund (or 
funds) of assets in accordance with this par- 
agraph and paragraph (3). A life insurance 
company (as defined in section 801(a)) shall 
establish such a fund of assets separately 
for each foreign currency (other than the 
currency of a country which qualifies as a 
less developed country) in which the pro- 
ceeds of its insurance contracts are payable 
and for which insurance reserves are main- 
tained by such company, and with respect 
to which it desires to obtain the benefits of 
exclusions under this subsection; and the 
preceding sentence shall be applied separately 
to each such fund in determining the com- 
pany’s entitlement to exclude acquisitions 
of stock and debt obligations designated as 
a part thereof. An insurance company other 
than a life insurance company (as so defined) 
shall establish a single fund of assets for 
all foreign currencies (other than currencies 
of countries which qualify as lees developed 
countries at the time of the initial designa- 
tion) in which the proceeds of its insurance 
contracts are payable and for which insur- 
ance reserves are maintained by such com- 


y. 

“(3) DESIGNATION OF ASSETS.— 

„(A) INITIAL DESIGNATION: — 

“(1) REQUIREMENT OF INITIAL DESIGNA- 
TIon.—An insurance company desiring to 
establish a fund (or funds) of assets under 
paragraph (2) shall initially designate, as 
part or all of such fund (or funds), stock 
of foreign issuers, or debt obligations of 
foreign obligors having a period remaining 
to maturity of 3 years or more, or both, 
which it owned on December 10, 1963, to the 
extent that such stock or debt obligations 
or both had an actual value as of such date 
not in excess (in the case of any such fund) 
of 110 percent of the applicable allowable 
reserve of such company as determined in 
accordance with paragraph (4)(A). The 
designation or designations which an insur- 
ance company is required to make under the 
preceding sentence shall be made first from 
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stock and debt obligations which were ac- 
quired by such company on or before July 
18, 1963, and shall in no case include any 
stock or debt obligation described in para- 
graph (1), (2), or (3) of section 4916(a). 

“(il) TIME AND MANNER OF INITIAL DES- 
IGNATION,—Any initial designation which an 
insurance company is required to make 
under this subparagraph shall be made on 
or before the 30th day after the date of the 
enactment of this chapter (or at such later 
time as the Secretary or his delegate may by 
regulations prescribe) by the segregation 
on the books of such company of the stock 
or debt obligations (or both) designated. 

“(B) DESIGNATIONS TO MAINTAIN FUND.— 
To the extent permitted by subparagraph 
(C), an insurance company may claim an 
exclusion under this subsection with respect 
to the acquisition of stock or a debt obliga- 
tion of a foreign issuer or obligor after De- 
cember 10, 1963, if such company designates 
such stock or debt obligation as part of a 
fund of assets described in paragraph (2) 
before the expiration of 30 days after the 
date of such acquisition (and continues to 
own it until the time the designation is 
made); except that any such stock or debt 
obligation acquired before the initial desig- 
nation of assets to the fund is actually made 
as provided in subparagraph (A) (ii) may be 
designated under this subparagraph at the 
time of such initial designation without re- 
gard to such 30-day and continued owner- 
ship requirements. 

“(C) LrmrraTion.—No designation of stock 
or a debt obligation as part of a fund of 
assets shall be made under this paragraph 
to the extent that, immediately thereafter, 
the actual value of all of the assets held in 
such fund would exceed 110 percent of the 
applicable allowable reserve determined in 
accordance with paragraph (4). 

(4) DETERMINATION OF RESERVES.— 

(A) GENERAL RULE.—For purposes of this 
subsection, the term ‘allowable reserve’ 
means— 

“(1) in the case of a life insurance com- 
pany (as defined in section 801(a)), the 
items taken into account under section 
810(c) arising out of contracts of insurance 
and reinsurance (including annuity con- 
tracts) which relate to foreign risks and the 
proceeds of which are payable in a single 
foreign currency (other than the currency 
of a less developed country); and 

(u) in the case of an insurance company 
other than a life insurance company (as so 
defined), the amount of its unearned premi- 
ums and unpaid losses which relate to foreign 
risks insured or reinsured under contracts 
providing for payment in foreign currencies 
(other than currencies of less developed 
countries) and whick are taken into account 
in computing taxable income under section 
832(b) (4) and (5) (for such purpose treat- 
ing underwriting income of an insurance 
company subject to taxation under section 
821 as taxable income under section 832). 


The determination of an allowable reserve 
of an insurance company for any calendar 
year shall be made as of the close of the 
previous calendar year. 

“(B) SPECIAL ELECTION WITH RESPECT TO DE- 
TERMINATION OF ALLOWABLE RESERVE.—Not- 
withstanding the last sentence of subpara- 
graph (A), an insurance company which has 
established a fund of assets under this sub- 
section may elect, in such manner and form 
as the Secretary or his delegate shall by reg- 
ulations prescribe and at the time it is re- 
quired under section 6076 to file its return 
for the period in which the last day of the 
calendar year occurs, to make the determina- 
tion of the allowable reserve applicable to 
such fund with respect to such year as of 
the close of such year. Upon making such 
election the company may (if the allowable 
reserve as so determined is higher than as 
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determined under subparagraph (A)) desig- 
nate additional stock or debt obligations (or 
both) as part of such fund, so long as the 
company still owns such stock or debt obli- 
gations at the time of designation and the 
actual value of all of the assets held in such 
fund is not increased to more than 110 per- 
cent of the allowable reserve applicable to 
such fund as determined under this sub- 
paragraph. Any tax paid by such company 
under section 4911 on the acquisition of the 
additional stock or debt obligations so desig- 
nated shall constitute an overpayment of tax; 
and, under regulations prescribed by the Sec- 
retary or his delegate, credit or refund (with- 
out interest) shall be allowed or made with 
respect to such overpayment. 

“(5) NONRECOGNITION OF ARTIFICIAL IN- 
CREASES IN ALLOWABLE RESERVE.—An insurance 
or reinsurance contract which is entered into 
or acquired by an insurance company for 
the principal purpose of artificially increas- 
ing the amount determined as an allowable 
reserve as provided in paragraph (4) shall 
not be recognized in computing whether an 
acquisition of stock or a debt obligation of 
a foreign issuer or obligor can be excluded 
under this subsection. 

() ACQUISITIONS BY CERTAIN TAX-EXEMPT 
LABOR, FRATERNAL, AND SIMILAR ORGANIZATIONS 
HAVING FOREIGN BRANCHES OR CHAPTERS.—The 
tax imposed by section 4911 shall not apply 
to the acquisition of stock or debt obligations 
by a United States person which is described 
in section 501(c) and exempt from taxation 
under subtitle A, and which operates in a 
foreign country through a local organiza- 
tion or organizations, to the extent that— 

“(1) such acquisition results from the in- 
vestment or reinvestment of contributions 
or membership fees paid in the currency of 
such country by individuals who are members 
of the local organization or organizations, 
and 

“(2) the stock or debt obligations acquired 
are held exclusively for the benefit of the 
members of any of such local organizations. 

“(g) Loss OF ENTITLEMENT TO EXCLUSION IN 
CASE OF CERTAIN SUBSEQUENT TRANSFERS.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.— 

“(A) Where an exclusion provided by para- 
graph (1)(B), (2), (3), or (4) of subsection 
(c), or the exclusion provided by subsection 
(d), has applied with respect to the acquisi- 
tion of a debt obligation by any person, but 
such debt obligation is subsequently trans- 
ferred by such person (before the termina- 
tion date specified in section 4911(d)) to a 
United States person otherwise than— 

“(i) to any agency or wholly owned in- 
strumentality of the United States; 

“(il) to a commercial bank acquiring the 
obligation in the ordinary course of its com- 
mercial banking business; or 

“(iii) in a transaction described in sub- 
section (a) (1) or (2), or a transaction (other 
than a transfer by gift) described in subsec- 
tion (a) (3), 
then liability for the tax imposed by section 
4911 (in an amount determined under sub- 
paragraph (D) of this pargaraph) shall be 
incurred by the transferor (with respect to 
such debt obligation) at the time of such 
subsequent transfer. 

“(B) Where the exclusion provided by 
paragraph (2) of subsection (c) has applied 
with respect to the acquisition of stock by 
any person, but such stock is subsequently 
transferred by such person (before the ter- 
mination date specified in section 4911 (d)) to 
a United States person otherwise than in a 
transaction described in subsection (a) (1) 
or (2), or a transaction (other than a trans- 
fer by gift) described in subsection (a) (3), 
then liability for the tax imposed by section 
4911 (in an amount determined under sub- 
paragraph (D) of this paragraph) shall be 
incurred by the transferor (with respect to 
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such stock) at the time of such subsequent 
transfer. 

“(C) Where the exclusion provided by sub- 
section (f) has applied with respect to the 
acquisition of stock or a debt obligation by 
any person, but such stock or debt obliga- 
tion is subsequently transferred by such 
person (before the termination date specified 
in section 4911(d)) to any United States 
person, then liability for the tax imposed by 
section 4911 (in an amount determined under 
subparagraph (D) of this paragraph) shall 
be incurred by the transferor (with respect 
to such stock or debt obligation) at the 
time of such subsequent transfer. 

“(D) In any case where an exclusion pro- 
vided by paragraph (1)(B), (2), (3), or (4) 
of subsection (c) or by subsection (d) or (f) 
has applied, but a subsequent transfer de- 
scribed in subparagraph (A), (B), or (C) of 
this paragraph occurs and liability for the 
tax imposed by section 4911 is incurred by 
the transferor as a result thereof, the amount 
of such tax shall be equal to the amount of 
tax for which the transferor would have 
been liable under such section upon his ac- 
quisition of the stock or debt obligation in- 
volved if such exclusion had not applied with 
respect to such acquisition. 

“(2) UNITED STATES PERSON TREATED AS 
FOREIGN PERSON ON DISPOSITION OF CERTAIN 
SECURITIES—For purposes of this chapter, if, 
after December 10, 1963, a United States per- 
son sells or otherwise disposes of stock or 
a debt obligation which it— 

“(A) acquired to satisfy minimum require- 
ments imposed by foreign law and with re- 
spect to which it claimed an exclusion under 
subsection (b) (3), or 

“(B) designated (or was required to desig- 
nate) as part of a fund of assets under sub- 
section (e), 
such person shall not, with respect to that 
stock or debt obligation, be considered a 
United States person. 


“Sec. 4915. EXCLUSION 
MENTS. 
„(a) In GENERAL.— 
(1) EXCLUDED ACQUISITIONS.—Except as 
provided in subsections (c) and (d) of this 
section, the tax imposed by section 4911 
shall not apply to the acquisition by a United 
States person (A) of stock or a debt obliga- 
tion of a foreign corporation if immediately 
after the acquisition such person (or one or 
more includible corporations in an affiliated 
group, as defined in section 1504, of which 
such person is a member) owns (directly or 
indirectly) 10 percent or more of the total 
combined voting power of all classes of stock 
of such foreign corporation, or (B) of stock 
or a debt obligation of a foreign partnership 
if immediately after the acquisition such 
person owns (directly or indirectly) 10 per- 
cent or more of the profits interest in such 
foreign partnership. For p of the 
preceding sentence, stock owned (directly or 
indirectly) by or for a foreign corporation 
shall be considered as being owned propor- 
tionately by its shareholders, and stock 
owned (directly or indirectly) by or for a 
foreign partnership shall be considered as 
being owned proportionately by its partners. 
“(2) OVERPAYMENT WITH RESPECT TO CER- 
TAIN TAXABLE ACQUISITIONS.—The tax paid un- 
der section 4911 on the acquisition of stock 
of a foreign corporation or foreign partner- 
ship by a United States person shall (unless 
this subsection is inapplicable by reason of 
subsection (c) or (d)) constitute an overpay- 
ment of tax if such person continuously holds 
such stock from the time of its acquisition 
to the last day of the calendar year in which 
the acquisition was made and as of such last 
day meets the ownership requirement of par- 
agraph (1). Under regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary or his delegate, credit or 
refund (without interest) shall be allowed or 
made with respect to such overpayment. 


FOR DIRECT INVEST- 
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“(b) SPECIAL RULE FOR GOVERNMENT-CoN- 
TROLLED ENTERPRISES—A United States per- 
son shall be considered to meet the owner- 
ship requirement of subsection (a)(1) with 
respect to a foreign corporation or a foreign 
partnership if— 

“(1) the government of a foreign country 
or any political subdivision thereof, or an 
agency or instrumentality of such a govern- 
ment, directly or indirectly through such cor- 
poration or partnership or otherwise, restricts 
to less than 10 percent the percentage of the 
total combined voting power of all classes 
of stock of such corporation, or the per- 
centage of the profits interest in such part- 
nership, which may be owned by such United 
States person; 

“(2) such person owns at least 5 percent 
of the total combined voting power of so 
much of such stock, or at least 5 percent of 
so much of such profits interest, as is not 
owned by any such government, agency, or 
instrumentality; 

“(3) a trade or business actively con- 
ducted in one or more foreign countries by 
such United States person (or by one or 
more corporations in an affiliated group, as 
defined in section 48(c) (3) (C), of which such 
person is a member) is directly related to the 
business carried on by such foreign corpora- 
tion or foreign partnership; and 

“(4) such person, and one or more other 
United States persons each of which satisfies 
the conditions set forth in paragraphs (2) 
and (3), together meet the ownership re- 
quirement of subsection (a) (1). 

„(e EXCEPTION FOR FOREIGN CORPORATIONS 
OR PARTNERSHIPS FORMED OR AVAILED OF FOR 
Tax AVOIDANCE.— 

“(1) In GENERAL.—The provisions of sub- 
sections (a) and (b) shall be inapplicable in 
any case where the foreign corporation or 
foreign partnership is formed or availed of by 
the United States person for the principal 
purpose of acquiring, through such corpora- 
tion or ership, an interest in stock or 
debt obligations (of one or more other for- 
eign issuers or obligors) the direct acquisi- 
tion of which by the United States person 
would be subject to the tax imposed by sec- 
tion 4911. 

“(2) COMMERCIAL BANKS, UNDERWRITERS, 
AND REQUIRED HOLDINGS.—For the purposes of 
this subsection, the acquisition by a United 
States person of stock or debt obligations of 
a foreign corporation or foreign partnership 
which acquires stock or debt obligations of 
foreign issuers or obligors— 

“(A) in making loans in the ordinary 
course of its business as a commercial bank, 

“(B) in the ordinary course of its business 
of underwriting and distributing securities 
issued by other persons, or 

“(C) to satisfy minimum requirements 
relating to holdings of stock or debt obliga- 
tions of foreign issuers or obligors imposed 
by the laws of foreign countries where such 
foreign corporation or foreign partnership is 
doing business. 


shall not, by reason of such acquisitions by 
the foreign corporation or foreign partner- 
ship, be considered an acquisition by the 
United States person of an interest in stock 
or debt obligations of foreign issuers or 
obligors. 

“(3) Loss OF ENTITLEMENT TO EXCLUSION 
OR REFUND WHERE FOREIGN CORPORATION OR 
PARTNERSHIP IS AVAILED OF FOR TAX AVOID- 
ANCE—In any case where 

“(A) the exclusion provided by subsection 
(a) (1) has applied with respect to the acqui- 
sition of stock or a debt obligation by a 
United States person, or 

“(B) a credit or refund of tax under sub- 
section (a) (2) has been received by a United 
States person with respect to acquisitions of 
stock made during a calendar year, 


but the foreign corporation or partnership is 
availed of by such person (after the acquisi- 
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tion described in subparagraph (A) is made 
or the calendar year described in subpara- 
graph (B) has ended, but before the termi- 
nation date specified in section 4911(d)) for 
the principal purpose described in paragraph 
(1) of this subsection, then liability for the 
tax imposed by section 4911 shall be incurred 
by such person (with respect to such stock 
or debt obligation) at the time the foreign 
corporation or partnership is so availed of; 
and the amount of such tax shall be equal 
(in a case described in subparagraph (A)) 
to the amount of tax for which such person 
would have been liable under such section 
upon his acquisition of the stock or debt 
obligations involved if such exclusion had 
not applied to such acquisition, or (in a case 
described in subparagraph (B)) to the ag- 
gregate amount of tax for which such person 
was liable under such section upon his acqui- 
sitions of the stock involved. 

“(d) EXCEPTION FOR ACQUISITIONS MADE 
WITH INTENT To SELL TO UNITED STATES PER- 
sons.—The provisions of subsections (a) 
and (b) shall be inapplicable in any case 
where the acquisition of stock or debt obli- 
gations of the foreign corporation or foreign 
partnership is made with an intent to sell, 
or to offer to sell, any part of the stock or 
debt obligations acquired to United States 
persons. 

“SEC. 4916. EXCLUSION ron INVESTMENTS IN 
Less DEVELOPED COUNTRIES. 


(a) GENERAL Rute.—The tax imposed by 
section 4911 shall not apply to the acquisi- 
tion by a United States person of— 

“(1) a debt obligation issued or guaran- 
teed by the government of a less developed 
country or a political subdivision thereof, or 
by an agency or instrumentality of such a 
government; 

“(2) stock or a debt obligation of a less 
developed country corporation; or 

“(3) a debt obligation issued by an indi- 
vidual or partnership resident in a less de- 
veloped country in return for property which 
is used, consumed, or disposed of wholly 
within one or more less developed countries. 

“(b) Less DEVELOPED COUNTRY DEFINED.— 
For purposes of this section, the term ‘less 
developed country’ means any foreign coun- 
try (other than an area within the Sino- 
Soviet bloc) with respect to which, as of the 
date of an acquisition referred to in subsec- 
tion (a), there is in effect an Executive order 
by the President of the United States desig- 
nating such country as an economically less 
developed country for purposes of the tax 
imposed by section 4911. For purposes of 
the preceding sentence, Executive Order 
Numbered 11071, dated December 27, 1962 
(designating certain areas as economically 
less developed countries for purposes of sub- 
parts A and F of part II of subchapter N, 
and section 1248 of part IV of subchapter P, 
of chapter 1), shall be deemed to have been 
issued and in effect, for purposes of the tax 
imposed by section 4911, on July 18, 1963, 
and continuously thereafter until there is 
in effect the Executive order referred to in 
the preceding sentence. An oversea terri- 
tory, department, province, or possession of 
any foreign country may be designated as a 
separate country. No designation shall be 
made under this subsection with respect to 
any of the following: Australia, Austria, 
Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, Ger- 
many (Federal Republic), Hong Kong, Italy, 
Japan, Liechtenstein, Luxembourg, Monaco, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Republic 
of South Africa, San Marino, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, United Kingdom. 

After the President (under the first sentence 
of this subsection) has designated any for- 
eign country as an economically less devel- 
oped country for purposes of the tax imposed 
by section 4911, he shall not terminate such 
designation (either by issuing an Executive 
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order for that purpose or by issuing an Ex- 
ecutive order which has the effect of termi- 
nating such designation) unless, at least 30 
days before such termination, he has notified 
the Senate and the House of Representatives 
of his intention to terminate such designa- 
tion. 

„(e) Less DEVELOPED COUNTRY CORPORATION 


DEFINED.— 

“(1) In Generat.—For the purposes of this 
section, the term ‘less developed country cor- 
poration’ means a foreign corporation which 
for the applicable periods set forth in para- 
graph (2)— 

“(A) meets the requirements of section 
955(c) (1) or (2); or 

“(B) has gross income 80 percent or more 
of which is derived from sources within less 
developed countries, and has assets 80 per- 
cent or more in value of which consists of 
property described in clauses (iii), (iv), and 
(v) of section 955(c) (1) (B): 
except that in applying this paragraph the 
determination of whether a foreign country 
is a less developed country shall be made in 
accordance with subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion. 

(2) APPLICABLE PERIODS.—The determina- 
tions required by subparagraphs (A) and (B) 
of paragraph (1) shall be made (A) for the 
annual accounting period (if any) of the 
foreign corporation immediately preceding 
its accounting period in which the acquisi- 
tion involved is made, (B) for the annual 
accounting period of the foreign corporation 
in which such acquisition is made, and (C) 
for the next succeeding annual accounting 
period of the foreign corporation. 

“(3) SPECIAL RULES FOR TREATMENT OF COR- 
PORATIONS AS LESS DEVELOPED COUNTRY CORPO- 
RATIONS—A foreign corporation shall be 
treated as satisfying the definition in para- 
graph (1) with respect to the acquisition by 
a United States person of stock or a debt 
obligation if— 

„(A) before the acquisition occurs (or, in 
the case of an acquisition occurring before 
or within 60 days after the date of the en- 
actment of this chapter, pursuant to appli- 
cation made within such period following 
such date as may be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary or his delegate in regulations), it is es- 
tablished to the satisfaction of the Secretary 
or his delegate that such foreign corpora- 
tion 

“(1) has met the applicable requirements 
of paragraph (1) for the period (if any) re- 
ferred to in paragraph (2) (A), and 

(il) may reasonably be expected to satisfy 
such requirements for the periods referred 
to in paragraphs (2) (B) and (C); or 

“(B) in the case of an acquisition occurring 
on or before December 10, 1963, the appli- 
cable requirements of paragraph (1) are met 
for the annual accounting period of the for- 
eign corporation immediately preceding its 
accounting period in which the acquisition 
occurred. 

“(4) TREATMENT OF CORPORATIONS AS LESS 
DEVELOPED COUNTRY CORPORATIONS IN OTHER 
casres—A foreign corporation may also be 
treated as satisfying the definition in para- 
graph (1) with respect to the acquisition by 
a United States person of stock or a debt 
obligation (but subject to possible subse- 
quent liability for tax under subsection 
(d) (1)), u— 

“(A) such corporation has met the ap- 
plicable requirements of paragraph (1) for 
the period (if any) referred to in paragraph 
(2) (A), and 

“(B) such person reasonably believes that 
such corporation will satisfy such require- 
ments for the periods referred to in para- 
graphs (2) (B) and (C). 

“(d) SUBSEQUENT LIABILITY For Tax IN CER- 
TAIN CASES.— 

“(1) STOCK AND DEBT OBLIGATIONS OF CER- 
TAIN CORPORATIONS.—Where a foreign cor- 
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poration is treated under subsection (c) (4) 
as satisfying the definition in subsection (c) 
(1) and the exclusion provided by subsection 
(a) (2) has applied with respect to the ac- 
quisition of stock or a debt obligation of 
such corporation by any person, but such 
corporation fails to satisfy the definition con- 
tained in subsection (c) (1) for either of the 
applicable accounting periods referred to in 
clauses (B) and (C) of subsection (c) (2) 
(and it is not treated under subsection 
(c) (3) as satisfying such definition), then 
Mability for the tax imposed by section 4911 
shall be incurred by such person (with re- 
spect to such stock or debt obligation) as of 
the close of the earliest such applicable ac- 
counting period (ending on or before the 
termination date specified in section 4911 
(d)) with respect to which the corporation 
fails to satisfy such definition; and the 
amount of such tax shall be equal to the 
amount of tax for which such person would 
have been liable under such section upon the 
acquisition of the stock or debt obligation 
involved if such exclusion had not applied 
with respect to such acquisition. 

“(2) DEBT OBLIGATIONS ISSUED IN RETURN 
FOR CERTAIN PROPERTY.—Where the exclusion 
provided by subsection (a)(3) has applied 
with respect to the acquisition by a United 
States person of a debt obligation issued in 
return for property as provided in such sub- 
section, but part or all of such property is 
used, consumed, or disposed of (before the 
termination date specified in section 
4911(d)) otherwise than wholly within one 
or more less developed countries, then lia- 
bility for the tax imposed by section 4911 
shall be incurred by such person (with re- 
spect to such debt obligation) as of the time 
such property is first so used, consumed, or 
disposed of; and the amount of such tax shall 
be equal to the amount of tax for which 
such person would have been Hable under 
such section upon the acquisition of the debt 
obligation involved if such exclusion had not 
applied with respect to such acquisition. 


“SEC. 4917. EXCLUSION von ORIGINAL OR NEW 
ISSUES WHERE REQUIRED FOR IN- 
TERNATIONAL MONETARY STA- 


BILITY. 

„(a) In GENERAL.—If the President of the 
United States shall at any time determine 
that the application of the tax imposed by 
section 4911 will have such consequences 
for a foreign country as to imperil or 
threaten to imperil the stability of the inter- 
national monetary system, he may by Execu- 
tive order specify that such tax shall not 
apply to the acquisition by a United States 
person of stock or a debt obligation of the 
government of such foreign country or a 
political subdivision thereof, any agency or 
instrumentality of any such government, any 
corporation, partnership, or trust (other 
than a company registered under the In- 
vestment Company Act of 1940) organized 
under the laws of such country or any such 
subdivision, or any individual resident there- 
in, to the extent that such stock or debt 
obligation is acquired as all or part of 
an original or new issue as to which there 
is filed such notice of acquisition as the 
Secretary or his delegate may prescribe by 
regulations. In the case of acquisitions made 
during the period beginning July 19, 1963, 
and ending with the date of the enactment 
of this chapter, the notice of acquisition may 
be filed within such period following the date 
of such enactment as the Secretary or his 
delegate may prescribe by regulations. 

“(b) APPLICABILITY OF EXECUTIVE ORDER.— 
An Executive order described in subsection 
(a) may be applicable to all such original or 
new issues or to any aggregate amount or 
classification thereof which shall be stated 
in such order and shall apply to acquisitions 
occurring during such period of time as shall 
be stated therein. If the order is applicable 
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to a limited aggregate amount of such issues 
it shall apply (under regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary or his delegate) to those 
acquisitions as to which notice of acquisi- 
tion was first filed, provided that in the case 
of any such notice the acquisition described 
in the notice is made before or within 90 
days after the date of filing. 

„(e ORIGINAL on New Issue.—For pur- 
poses of this section, a debt obligation shall 
be treated as part of an original or new 
issue only if acquired not later than 60 days 
after the date on which interest begins to 
accrue on such obligation, and stock shall be 
treated as part of an original or new issue 
only when it is acquired from the issuer by 
the United States person claiming the exclu- 
sion. 


“SEC. 4918. EXEMPTION FOR PRIOR AMERICAN 
OWNERSHIP, 


“(a) GENERAL RuLE.—The tax imposed by 
section 4911 shall not apply to an acquisi- 
tion of stock or a debt obligation of a foreign 
issuer or obligor if it is established by clear 
and convincing evidence that the person 
from whom such stock or debt obligation was 
acquired was a United States person through- 
out the period of his ownership or con- 
tinuously since July 18, 1963. 

“(b) CERTIFICATE OF AMERICAN OWNER- 
sHiPp—For purposes of subsection (a), a 
certificate of American ownership received in 
connection with an acquisition shall be con- 
clusive proof for purposes of this exemption 
of prior American ownership unless the per- 
son making such acquisition has actual 
knowledge that the certificate is false in 
any material respect. 

“(c) TRADING ON CERTAIN NATIONAL SE- 
CURITIES EXCHANGES.—For purposes of subsec- 
tion (a), a written confirmation received 
from a member or member organization of 
a national securities exchange registered 
with the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion stating that an acquisition was made 
in the regular market on such exchange 
(and not subject to a special contract) shall 
be conclusive proof for purposes of this 
exemption of prior American ownership (un- 
less the person making such acquisition has 
actual knowledge that the confirmation is 
false in any material respect), if such ex- 
change has in effect at the time of the acqui- 
sition rules providing that— 

“(1) any stock or debt obligation, the 
acquisition of which by any United States 
person would be subject to the tax imposed 
by section 4911 but for the provisions of 
this section, shall be sold in the regular 
market on such exchange (and not subject 
to a special contract) only if the member or 
member organization of such exchange who 
effects the sale of such stock or debt obliga- 
tion as broker has in his possession (A) a 
certificate of American ownership with re- 
spect to the stock or debt obligation sold, 
or (B) a blanket certificate of American 
ownership with respect to the account for 
which such stock or debt obligation is sold; 
and 

“(2) any member or member organiza- 
tion of such exchange effecting as broker 
ap of any such stock or debt obli- 
gation subject to a special contract (and not 
in the regular market) shall furnish the 
person making such an acquisition a written 
confirmation stating that the acquisition 
was made subject to such special contract. 

“(d) TRADING IN THE OvER-THE-COUNTER 
Market.—For purposes of subsection (a), a 
written confirmation from a member or 
member organization of a national securities 
association registered with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission received in con- 
nection with an acquisition made other than 
on a national securities exchange described 
in subsection (c) shall be conclusive proof 
for purposes of this exemption of prior 
American ownership, unless the confirma- 
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tion states that the acquisition was made 
from a person who has not executed and 
filed a certificate of American ow-ership 
with respect to the stock or debt obligation 
sold or a blanket certificate of American 
ownership with respect to the account from 
which the stock or debt obligation is sold 
(or the person making such acquisition has 
actual knowledge that the confirmation is 
false in any material respect), if such asso- 
ciation has in effect at the time of the ac- 
quisition rules providing that any member 
or member organization of such association 
who effects a sale as broker other than on 4 
national securities exchange of any stock or 
debt obligation, the acquisition of which by 
any United States person would be subject 
to the tax imposed by section 4911 but for 
the provisions of this section, must— 

(1) have in his possession (A) a certifi- 
cate of American ownership with respect to 
the stock or debt obligation sold, or (B) a 
blanket certificate of American ownership 
with respect to the account for which such 
stock or debt obligation is sold; or 

“(2) furnish to the person acquiring such 
stock or debt obligation written confirma- 
tion stating that the acquisition is from a 
person who has not executed and filed a 
certificate of American ownership with re- 
spect to such stock or debt obligation or & 
blanket certificate of American ownership 
with respect to the account from which 
such stock or debt obligation is sold. 


Any member or member organization of such 
an association who acquires any stock or 
debt obligation for his or its own account 
other than on a national securities exchange 
may treat a blanket certificate of American 
ownership with respect to the seller's ac- 
count as conclusive proof for purposes of 
this exemption of prior American ownership, 
unless such member or member organiza- 
tion has actual knowledge that such certifi- 
cate is false in any material respect. 

„e) EXECUTION, FILING, AND CONTENTS OF 
Certiricate—A certificate of American 
ownership or blanket certificate of American 
ownership under this section must be ex- 
ecuted and filed in such manner and set 
forth such information as the Secretary or 
his delegate shall prescribe by regulations. 


“Sec, 4919. SALES BY UNDERWRITERS AND 
DEALERS TO FoREIGN PERSONS. 


„(a) Creprr or Rerunp.—The tax paid 
under section 4911 on the acquisition of stock 
or debt obligations of a foreign issuer or 
obligor shall constitute an overpayment of 
tax to the extent that such stock or debt 
obligations— 

“(1) PRIVATE PLACEMENTS.—Are acquired 
by an underwriter from the foreign issuer or 
obligor (or from a person or persons con- 
trolling, controlled by, or under common con- 
trol with such issuer or obligor) and are sold 
directly by the underwriter to persons other 
than United States persons in transactions 
not involving a public offering; 

“(2) PUBLIC OFFERINGS.—Are acquired by 
an underwriter for distribution in connec- 
tion with a public offering by a foreign is- 
suer or obligor (or a person or persons con- 
tolling, controlled by, or under common con- 
trol with such issuer or obligor) and are 
sold as part of such public offering by the 
underwriter (including sales by other 
United States persons participating in the 
distribution of the stock or debt obligations 
acquired by the underwriter) to persons 
other than United States persons; or 

“(3) CERTAIN DEBT OBLIGATIONS.—Consist 
of debt obligations acquired by a dealer in 
the ordinary course of his business and sold 
by the dealer to persons other than United 
States persons within 90 days after (or, in 
the case of short sales, within 90 days be- 
fore) their acquisition. 

Under regulations prescribed bv the Sec- 
retary or his delegate, credit or refund (with- 
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out interest) shall be allowed or made with 
respect to such overpayment. 

“(b) EVIDENCE To SUPPORT CREDIT or RE- 
FUND.—An underwriter or dealer claiming 
credit or refund under this section shall file 
with the return required by section 6011(d) 
on which credit is claimed, or with the claim 
for refund, such information as the Secre- 
tary or his delegate may by reguations 
prescribe. Credit or refund shall not be 
allowed with respect to stock or debt obliga- 
tions sold by a United States person par- 
ticipating in the distribution of the stock 
or debt obligations acquired by an under- 
writer unless the underwriter establishes by 
clear and convincing evidence that such stock 
or debt obligations were sold to persons other 
than United States persons. For purposes 
of the preceding sentence, a certificate of 
sales to foreign persons (executed in such 
manner by the United States person making 
such sales, filed in such manner, and setting 
forth such information, as the Secretary 
or his delegate may by regulations prescribe) 
shall be conclusive proof for purposes of the 
credit or refund that such sales were made 
to a person other than a United States per- 
son unless the underwriter relying upon the 
certificate has actual knowledge that the 
certificate is false in any material respect. 
In any case where two or more underwriters 
form a group for the purpose of purchasing 
and distributing (through resale) stock or 
debt obligations of a single foreign issuer or 
obligor, the filing of a certificate of sales to 
foreign persons by any one of such under- 
writers may, to the extent provided by reg- 
ulations prescribed by the Secretary or his 
delegate, constitute the filing of such certifi- 
cate for all of such underwriters. 

“(c) Derinrrions.—For purposes of this 
section— 

“(1) the term ‘underwriter' means any 
person who has purchased stock or debt ob- 
ligations from the issuer or obligor (or from 
a person controlling, controlled by, or under 
common control with such issuer or obligor), 
or from another underwriter, with a view 
to the distribution through resale of such 
stock or debt obligations; and 

“(2) the term ‘dealer’ means any person 
who is a member of the National Association 
of Securities Dealers and who is regularly 
engaged, as a merchant, in purchasing stock 
or debt obligations and selling them to 
customers with a view to the gains and 
profits which may be derived therefrom. 
“Sec. 4920. DEFINITIONS. 

„(a) In GENERAL.—For purposes of this 
chapter— 

“(1) DEBT OBLIGATION.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL—Except as provided in 
subparagraph (B), the term ‘debt obligation’ 
means— 

i) any indebtedness, whether or not rep- 
resented by a bond, debenture, note, certifi- 
cate, or other writing, whether or not secured 
by a mortgage, and whether or not bearing 
interest; and 

(11) any interest in, or any option or 
similar right to acquire, a debt obligation re- 
ferred to in this subparagraph, whether or 
not such interest, option, or right is in writ- 


B) Exceprions.—The term ‘debt obliga- 
tion’ shall not include any obligation which— 

“(1) is convertible by its terms into stock 
of the obligor, if it is so convertible only with- 
in a period of 5 years or less from the date 
on which interest begins to accrue thereon; 
or 

“(ii) arises out of the divorce, separate 
maintenance, or support of an individual who 
is a United States person. 

“(2) Srock.—The term ‘stock’ means 

“(A) any stock, share, or other capital 
interest in a corporation; 

“(B) any interest of a partner in a part- 
nership; 
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“(C) any interest in an investment trust; 

D) any indebtedness which is convert- 
ible by its terms into stock of the obligor, 
if it is so convertible only within a period of 
5 years or less from the date on which inter- 
est begins to accrue thereon; and 

“(E) any interest in, or option or similar 
right to acquire, any stock described in this 
paragraph. 

“(3) FOREIGN ISSUER OR OBLIGOR.—The 
terms ‘foreign issuer’, ‘foreign obligor’, and 
‘foreign issuer or obligor’ mean any issuer 
of stock or obligor of a debt obligation, as the 
case may be, which is— 

“(A)(1) an international organization of 
which the United States is not a member 

(ii) the government of a foreign country 
or any political subdivision thereof, or an 
agency or instrumentality of such a govern- 
ment, 

“(ill) a corporation, partnership, or estate 
or trust which is not a United States person 
as defined in paragraph (4); or 

“(iv) a nonresident alien individual; 

“(B) a domestic corporation which, as of 
July 18, 1963, was a management company 
registered under the Investment Company 
Act of 1940 if— 

“(i) at least 80 percent of the value of 
the stock and debt obligations owned by 
such corporation on July 18, 1963, and at 
least 80 percent of the value of the stock 
and debt obligations owned by such corpora- 
tion at the end of every calendar quarter 
thereafter (through the quarter preceding 
the quarter in which the acquisition in- 
volved is made), consists of stock or debt 
obligations of foreign issuers or obligors and 
other debt obligations having an original 
maturity of 90 days or less; 

(u) such corporation elects to be treated 
as a foreign issuer or obligor for purposes 
of this chapter; and 

“(ill) such corporation does not material- 
ly increase its assets during the period from 
July 18, 1963,.to the date of such election 
through borrowing or through issuance or 
sale of its stock (other than stock issued 
or sold on or before September 16, 1963, as 
part of a public offering with respect to 
which a registration statement was first filed 
with the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion on July 18, 1963, or within 90 days 
before that date). 


The election under clause (ii) shall be made 
on or before the 60th day after the date of 
the enactment of this chapter under regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary or his dele- 
gate. Such election shall be effective as of 
the date specified by the corporation, but not 
later than the date on which such election 
is made, and shall remain in effect until re- 
voked. If, at the close of any succeeding 
calendar quarter, the company ceases to meet 
the requirement of clause (i), the election 
shall thereupon (with respect to quarters 
after such calendar quarter) be deemed re- 
voked. When an election is revoked no 
further election may be made. If the assets 
of a foreign corporation are acquired by a 
domestic corporation in a reorganization de- 
scribed in subparagraph (D) or (F) of sec- 
tion 368(a)(1), the two corporations shall 
be considered a single domestic corporation 
for purposes of this subparagraph. 

A foreign corporation (other than a com- 
pany registered under the Investment Com- 
pany Act of 1940) shall not be considered 
a foreign issuer with respect to any class of 
its stock which is traded on one or more 
national securities exchanges registered with 
the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
if the trading on such national securities 
exchanges constituted the principal market 
for such class of stock during the calendar 
year 1962 and if, as of the latest record date 
before July 19, 1963, more than 50 percent 
of such class of stock was held of record by 
United States persons. 
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“(4) UNITED STATES PERSON.—The term 
‘United States person’ means— 

“(A) a citizen or resident of the United 
States, 

“(B) a domestic partnership, 

“(C) a domestic corporation, other than a 
corporation described in paragraph (3) (B). 

“(D) an agency or wholly owned instru- 
mentality of the United States, 

E) a State or political subdivision, or any 
agency or instrumentality thereof, and 

“(F) any estate or trust— 

“(i) the income of which from sources 
without the United States is includible in 
gross income under subtitle A (or would be 
so includible if not exempt from tax under 
section 501 (a), section 521(a), or section 
584(b)),or 

„(u) which is situated in the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico or a possession of the 
United States. 

“(5) DOMESTIC CORPORATION; DOMESTIC 
PARTNERSHIP.—The terms ‘domestic corpora- 
tion’ and ‘domestic partnership’ mean, re- 
spectively, a corporation or partnership 
created or organized in the United States or 
under the laws of the United States or of 
any State. 

“(6) UNITED STATES; Srate—The term 
‘United States’ when used in a geographical 
sense includes the States, the District of 
Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
and the possessions of the United States; 
and the term ‘State’ includes the District of 
Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
and the possessions of the United States. 

“(7) PERIOD REMAINING TO MATURITY — 

„(A) In GENERAL.—Subject to the modi- 
fications set forth in subparagraph (B), the 
period remaining to maturity of a debt obli- 
gation shall be that period beginning on 
the date of its acquisition and ending on the 
fixed or determinable date when, according 
to its terms, the payment of principal be- 
comes due. 

(B) Moptrications.—The period remain- 
ing to maturity— 

“(i) of any interest in, or any option or 
similar right to acquire, any debt obligation 
shall be the period remaining to maturity of 
that debt obligation at the time of the ac- 
quisition of such interest, option, or right; 

“(il) of any debt obligation which is re- 
newable without affirmative action by the 
obligee, or of any interest in or option or 
similar right to acquire such a debt obliga- 
tion, shall end on the last day of the final 
renewal period; 

„(n) of any debt obligation which has no 
fixed or determinable date when the payment 
of principal becomes due shall be considered 
to be 28%, years; 

“(iv) of any debt obligation which is pay- 
able on demand shall be considered to be 
less than 3 years; and 

“(v) of a debt obligation which is subject 
to retirement before its maturity through op- 
eration of a mandatory sinking fund shall be 
determined under regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary or his delegate. 

“(b) Cross REFERENCE.— 


“For definition of ‘acquisition’, see section 
4912.” 


(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
chapters for subtitle D is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following item: 

“Chapter 41. Interest equalization tax.” 

(C) EFFECTIVE Date.— 

(1) GENERAL RULE.—Except as provided by 
paragraphs (2), (3), (4), (5), (6), and (7), 
the amendments made by this section shall 
apply with respect to acquisitions of stock 
and debt obligations made after July 18, 1963. 

(2) PREEXISTING COMMITMENTS.—Such 
ee shall not apply to an acquisi- 

on— 
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(A) made pursuant to an obligation to 
acquire which on July 18, 1963— 

(i) was unconditional, or 

(ii) was subject only to conditions con- 
tained in a formal contract under which par- 
tial performance had occurred; 

(B) as to which on or before July 18, 1963, 
the acquiring United States person (or, in a 
case where 2 or more United States persons 
are making acquisitions, as part of a single 
transaction, a majority in interest of such 
persons) had taken every action to signify 
approval of the acquisition under the proce- 
dures ordinarily employed by such person (or 
persons) in similar transactions and had sent 
or deposited for delivery to the foreign issuer 
or obligor written evidence of such approval 
in the form of a commitment letter, memo- 
randum of terms, or other signed document 
setting forth the principal terms of such ac- 
quisition, subject only to the execution of 
formal documents evidencing the acquisition 
and to customary closing conditions; or 

(C) which would be excluded from tax un- 
der section 4915 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 but for the provisions of sub- 
section (c) thereof, if (i) on or before July 
18, 1963, the acquiring United States person 
applied for and received from a foreign gov- 
ernment (or an agency or instrumentality 
thereof} authorization to make such acquisi- 
tion and approval of the amount thereof, and 
(u) such authorization was required in order 
for such acquisition to be made. 

(3) PUBLIC orrerInc.—Such amendments 
shall not apply to an acquisition made on or 
before September 16, 1963, if— 

(A) a registration statement (within the 
meaning of the Securities Act of 1933) was in 
effect with respect to the stock or debt 
obligation acquired at the time of its ac- 
quisition; 

(B) the registration statement was first 
filed with the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission on July 18, 1963, or within 90 days 
before that date; and 

(C) no amendment was filed with the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission after July 
18, 1963, and before the acquisition which 
had the effect of increasing the number of 
shares of stock or the aggregate face amount 
of the debt obligations covered by the regis- 
tration statement. 

(4) INVESTMENT OF PROCEEDS OF SUBSCRIP- 
TION OFFERING.—Such amendments shall not 
apply to an acquisition of stock or debt ob- 
ligations of a foreign issuer or obligor by a 
corporation electing under section 4920(a) 
(3) (B) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
to be treated as a foreign issuer or obligor for 
purposes of chapter 41 of such Code, to the 
extent that the amount of consideration paid 
for all such stock and debt obligations does 
not exceed the proceeds received by such 
corporation from a subscription offering 
(completed on or before September 16, 1963) 
as to which a registration statement was 
filed with the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission on July 18, 1963, or within 90 days 
before that date. 

(5) LISTED securiries—Such amendments 
shall not apply to an acquisition made on or 
before August 16, 1963, if the stock or debt 
obligation involved was acquired on a na- 
tional securities exchange registered with 
the Securities and Exchange Commission. 

(6) OPTIONS AND  FORECLOSURES.—Such 
amendments shall not apply to an acqui- 
sition— 

(A) of stock pursuant to the exercise of 
an option or similar right (or a right to con- 
vert a debt obligation into stock), if such 
option or right was held on July 18, 1963, by 
the person making the acquisition or by a 
decedent from whom such person acquired 
the right to exercise such option or right by 
bequest or inheritance or by reason of such 
decedent's death, or 

(B) of stock or debt obligations as a result 
of a foreclosure by a creditor pursuant to the 
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terms of an instrument held by such 
creditor on July 18, 1963. 

(7) Domesrication.—Such amendments 
shall not apply to the acquisition by a do- 
mestic corporation of the assets of a foreign 
corporation pursuant to a reorganization 
described in subparagraph (D) or (F) of sec- 
tion 368 (a) (1) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 if the acquisition occurs on or before 
the 180th day after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act and the foreign corpora- 
tion was a Management company registered 
under the Investment Company Act of 1940 
from July 18, 1963, until the time of the 
acquisition. 

(8) MEANING OF TERMS.—Terms used in 
this subsection (except as specifically other- 
wise provided) shall have the same meaning 
as when used in chapter 41 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954. 


SEC. 3. RETURNS. 


(a) Maxine or Retrurns—Section 6011 
(relating to general requirement of return, 
statement, or list) is amended by redesignat- 
ing subsection (d) as subsection (e), and by 
adding after subsection (c) the following 
new subsection: 

“(d) INTEREST EQUALIZATION Tax RETURNS, 
Erce.— 

(1) In GeneRAL.—Every person shall make 
a return for each calendar quarter during 
which he incurs liability for the tax imposed 
by section 4911, or would so incur liability 
but for the provisions of section 4918. The 
return shall, in addition to such other infor- 
mation as the Secretary or his delegate may 
by regulations require, include a list of all 
acquisitions made by such person during the 
calendar quarter which are exempt under 
the provisions of section 4918, and shall be 
accompanied by clear and convincing evi- 
dence showing that the acquisitions are so 
exempt. No return or accompanying evi- 
dence shall be required under this paragraph 
in connection with any acquisition with re- 
spect to which a written confirmation, fur- 
nished in accordance with the requirements 
described in section 4918 (c) or (d), is 
treated as conclusive proof of prior Ameri- 
can ownership; nor shall any such acquisi- 
tion be required to be listed in any return 
made under this paragraph. 

“(2) INFORMATION RETURNS OF COMMERCIAL 
BANKS.—Every United States person (as de- 
fined in section 4920 (a) (4)) which is a com- 
mercial bank shall file a return with respect 
to loans and commitments to foreign obli- 
gors at such times, in such manner, and set- 
ting forth such information as the Secretary 
or his delegate shall by forms and regulations 
prescribe. 

“(3) REPORTING REQUIREMENTS FOR MEMBERS 
OF EXCHANGES AND ASSOCIATIONS.—Members of 
member organizations of national securities 
exchanges and national securities associa- 
tions registered with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission shall keep such records 
and file such information as the Secretary or 
his delegate may by regulations prescribe in 
connection with sales effected by such mem- 
bers or member organizations as brokers, and 
acquisitions made for their own accounts, of 
stock or debt obligations as to which a cer- 
tificate of American ownership or blanket 
certificate of American ownership is executed 
and filed as described in section 4918(e).” 

(b) TIME ror FIN Returns.—Part V of 
subchapter A of chapter 61 (relating to time 
for filing returns and other documents) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“SEC. 6076. TIME FOR FILING INTEREST EQUALI- 
ZATION TAX RETURN. 

“Each return made under section 6011(d) 
(1) (relating to interest equalization tax) 
shall be filed on or before the last day of the 
first month following the period for which it 
is made.” 
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(c) Pusticiry or Returns.—Section 6103 
(a) (2) (relating to public record and inspec- 
tion) is amended by striking out “and sub- 
chapter B of chapter 37” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “subchapter B of chapter 37, and 
chapter 41“. 

(d) ŪLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections for part V of subchapter A of chap- 
ter 61 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

“Sec. 6076. Time for filing interest equali- 
zation tax returns.” 

(e) First RETURN Perrop.—Notwithstand- 
ing any provision of section 6011(d)(1) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, the first 
period for which returns shall be made under 
such section 6011(d)(1) shall be the period 
commencing July 19, 1963, and ending at the 
close of the calendar quarter in which the 
enactment of this Act occurs. 


SEC. 4. DISALLOWANCE OF DEDUCTION FOR 
AMOUNT Pam AS INTEREST EQUAL- 
IZATION Tax 


Section 263(a) (relating to capital expen- 
ditures) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(3) Any amount paid as tax under section 
4911 (relating to imposition of interest equal- 
ization tax) except to the extent that any 
amount attributable to the amount paid as 
tax is included in gross income for the tax- 
able year.” 


Sec. 5. PENALTIES. 


(a) ASSESSABLE PENALTIES.—Subchapter B 
of chapter 68 (relating to assessable penal- 
ties) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sections: 


“SEC, 6680. FAILURE TO FILE INTEREST EQUAL- 
IZATION TAX RETURNS 


“In addition to the penalty imposed by 
section 7203 (relating to willful failure to 
file return, supply information, or pay tax), 
any person who is required under section 
6011(d)(1) (relating to interest equaliza- 
tion tax returns) to file a return for any 
period in respect of which, by reason of the 
provisions of section 4918, he incurs no li- 
ability for payment of the tax imposed by 
section 4911, and who fails to file such re- 
turn within the time prescribed by section 
6076, shall pay a penalty of $10 or 5 percent 
of the amount of tax for which he would 
incur liability for payment under section 
4911 but for the provisions of section 4918, 
whichever is the greater, for each such fail- 
ure unless it is shown that the failure is due 
to reasonable cause. The penalty imposed 
by this section shall not exceed $1,000 for 
each failure to file a return. 


“Sec. 6681. FALSE EQUALIZATION Tax CERTIFI- 
CATES 


„(a) FALSE CERTIFICATE OF AMERICAN 
OwneRSHIP.—In addition to the criminal 
penalty imposed by section 7241, any per- 
son who willfully executes a certificate of 
American ownership or blanket certificate of 
American ownership described in section 
4918(e) which contains a misstatement of 
material fact shall be liable to a penalty 
equal to 125 percent of the amount of tax 
imposed by section 4911 on the acquisition 
of the stock or debt obligation involved 
which, but for the provisions of section 
4918, would be payable by the person acquir- 
ing the stock or debt obligation. 

“(b) LIABILITY or MEMBERS oF NATIONAL 
SECURITIES EXCHANGES AND ASSOCIATIONS.— 
A member or member organization of a na- 
tional securities exchange described in sec- 
tion 4918(c) or a national securities associ- 
ation described in section 4918(d) shall be 
liable to a penalty equal to 125 percent of 
the amount of tax imposed by section 4911 
on the acquisition (in a transaction subject 
to the rules of such exchange or associa- 
tion as described in section 4918 (c) or (d)) 
of stock or a debt obligation which but for 
the provisions of section 4918, would be 
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Payable by the person acquiring the stock 
or debt obligation, if such member— 

“(1) willfully effects the sale of such 
stock or debt obligation or furnishes a writ- 
ten confirmation with respect to the pur- 
chase or sale of such stock or debt obliga- 
tion other than in accordance with the re- 
quirements described in section 4918 (c) or 
(d): or 

“(2) has actual knowledge that— 

“(A) the certificate of American owner- 
ship or the blanket certificate of American 
ownership (referred to in section 4918) in his 
possession in connection with the sale of 
such stock or debt obligation is false in any 
material respect; or 

“(B) the person who executed and filed the 
blanket certificate of American ownership 
in his possession was not a United States 
person at the time of sale. 

“(c) FALSE CERTIFICATE OF SALES TO FOR- 
EIGN Prrsons.—In addition to the criminal 
penalty imposed by section 7241, any person 
who willfully executes a certificate of sales 
to foreign persons described in section 
4919(b) which contains a misstatement of 
material fact shall be liable to a penalty 
equal to 125 percent of the amount of the 
tax imposed by section 4911 on the acquisi- 
tion of the stock or debt obligation involved 
which, but for the provisions of section 
4919(b), would be payable by the under- 
writer acquiring the stock or debt obliga- 
tion. 

(d) Penatry To Be IN LIEU or Tax In 
CERTAIN Cases.—Unless the person acquiring 
the stock or debt obligation involved had 
actual knowledge that the certificate was 
false in any material respect, the penalty 
under subsection (a) or (c) shall be in lieu 
of any tax on the acquisition of such stock 
or debt obligation under section 4911.” 

(b) CRIMINAL Penatty.—Part II of sub- 
chapter A of chapter 75 (relating to penalties 
applicable to certain taxes) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: 


“Sec. 7241. PENALTY FOR FRAUDLENT EQUALI- 
ZATION Tax CERTIFICATES. 

“Any person who willfully executes a cer- 
tificate of American ownership or blanket 
certificate of American ownership described 
in section 4918(e), or a certificate of sales 
to foreign persons described in section 
4919(b), which is known by him to be fraud- 
ulent or to be false in any material respect 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon 
conviction thereof, shall for each offense be 
fined not more than $1,000, or imprisoned 
not more than 1 year, or both.” 

(c) CLERICAL AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) The table of sections for subchapter 
B of chapter 68 is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: 

“Sec. 6680. Failure to file interest equaliza- 
tion tax returns, 

“Sec. 6681. False equalization tax certifi- 
cates.” 


(2) The table of sections for part II of 
subchapter A of chapter 75 is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 
“Sec, 7241. Penalty for fraudulent equaliza- 

tion tax certificates.” 


The CHAIRMAN. No amendments 
are in order to the bill or to the commit- 
tee substitute except amendments offered 
by direction of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, and such amendments shall 
not be subject to amendment. 

Are there any committee amendments? 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, there are 
two committee amendments, entirely 
clerical in nature to correct errors in the 
R of the committee amendment. 

ask unanimous consent that the two 
ee eee be considered en bloc. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendments: Page 35, in the 
table which follows line 5, strike out “At 
least 344 years, but less than 344 years“ and 
insert “At least 344 years, but less than 4% 
years”. 

Page 57, line 16, strike out “caset” and 
insert “case”. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment in the nature 
of a substitute, as amended. 
eon committee amendment was agreed 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the Chair, 
Mr. Gary, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Un- 
ion, reported that that Committee having 
had under consideration the bill (H.R. 
8000) to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to impose a tax on acquisi- 
tions of certain foreign securities in order 
to equalize costs of longer term financing 
in the United States and in markets 
abroad, and for other purposes, pursuant 
to House Resolution 643, he reported the 
bill back to the House with an amend- 
ment adopted by the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. The ques- 
tion is on the committee amendment. 
— committee amendment was agreed 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
ant engrossment and third reading of the 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr, BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Iam, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin moves to recom- 
mit the bill H.R. 8000 to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the motion to re- 
commit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. On that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I join the 
gentleman in that request. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 238, nays 142, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 51, as follows: 
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[Roll No. 59] 
YEAS—238 
Abbitt Gonzalez Pepper 
Abernethy Grabowski Perkins 
Addabbo Grant Philbin 
Albert Gray Pickle 
Andrews, Ala. Griffin Pike 
Ashley Griffiths Pilcher 
Ashmore Hagan, Ga Poage 
Aspinall Hagen, Calif. Poff 
g Haley Powell 
Barrett Hanne Price 
Beckworth Hansen Pucinski 
Bennett, Fla Harding Purcell 
Bla Hardy Randall 
Harris Reuss 
Boland Hawkins Rhodes, Pa. 
Bonner ys Rivers, Alaska 
Brademas Healey Rivers, S.C. 
Hébert Rodino 
Buckley Hechler Rogers, Fla. 
Burke Hemphill Rogers, Tex 
Burkhalter Henderson Rooney, N.Y. 
Burleson Herlong Rooney, Pa 
Burton, Calif. Holifield Roosevelt 
Byrne, Pa. Huddleston Rosenthal 
Cameron ull Rostenkowski 
Cannon Ichord 
Carey Jennings Roybal 
Ci Joelson Ryan, Mich. 
Celler Johnson, Calif. Ryan, N.Y. 
Johnson, Wis. St Germain 
Clark Jones, Mo. Saylor 
Cohelan Karsten Schneebeli 
Collier Karth Schweiker 
Colmer Kastenmeier Scott 
Cooley Kee rest 
Corbett Kelly Selden 
Kilgore Senner 
Cunningham Kirwan Shipley 
n Kluczynski Sickles 
o Kornegay Sikes 
Daniels Kunkel Siler 
Davis, Ga Landrum Sisk 
Delaney Leggett Smith, Iowa 
Dent Lennon Smith, Va 
Denton Lesinski Snyder 
Libonati Staebler 
Dingell Long, La Staggers 
Donohue McDowell Stephens 
Dorn McFall Stratton 
Dowdy McMillan Stubblefield 
Downing Macdonald Sullivan 
Dulski Mahon Taylor 
Duncan Marsh Teague, Tex 
Edmondson Matthews Thomas 
Edwards Miller, Calif. Thompson, La. 
Everett Thompson, N.J. 
Evins Minish Thompson, Tex. 
Falion Monagan Toll 
Farbstein Montoya Trimble 
ell Moorhead Tuck 
Feighan Morgan Udall 
Finnegan Morris Uliman 
Fisher Morrison Van Deerlin 
Flood Moss Vanik 
Flynt Multer Vinson 
F Murphy. III Watson 
Forrester Murphy. N.Y. Watts 
Fountain Murray Weltner 
Fraser Natcher Whitener 
Friedel Nedzi Whitten 
Fulton, Tenn. Nix Wickersham 
Fuqua O'Brien, N.Y. Williams 
Gallagher O'Hara, Ill Willis 
Garmatz O'Hara, Mich. Wilson, 
Gary O'Ko Charles H 
Gathi Olsen, Mont Winstead 
Giaimo Olson, Minn Wright 
Gibbons O'Neill Young 
Gilbert Patman Zablocki 
Gill Patten 
NAYS—142 
Abele ann Cederberg 
Adair Belcher Chamberlain 
Alger Berry Clancy 
Anderson Betts Clausen, 
Andrews, Bolton, Don H 
N. Frances P. Clawson, Del 
Arends wW Cleveland 
Ashbrook Brock Conte 
Auchincloss Broomfield Cramer 
Ayres Brotzman Curtis 
Baldwin Broyhill, N.C. Dague 
Broyhill, Va. Derounian 
Bates Burton, Utah Derwinski 
Battin Byrnes, Wis. Devine 
Becker Cahill Dole 


Dwyer Lindsay Rich 
Findley Lipscomb Riehlman 
Foreman Lloyd Robison 
Frelinghuysen Long, Md Roudebush 
Fulton, Pa. McClory Rumsfeld 
Glenn McCulloch St. George 
Goodell McDade Schadeberg 
Goodling McIntire Schenck 
Gross McLosk Schwengel 
Grover MacGregor 
Gubser Mailli Sibal 
Gurney Martin, Calif. Smith, Calif. 
Halleck Martin, Mass. Sprin 
Halpern Martin, Nebr. Stafford 
Harrison Matsunaga Stinson 
Harsha May Talcott 
Harvey, Ind. Michel Teague, Calif. 
Harvey, Mich. Milliken Thomson, Wis. 
Hoeven Minshall Tollefson 
Horan Moore Tupper 
Horton Morse Utt 
Hosmer Morton Van Pelt 
Hutchinson Mosher Wallhauser 
Jensen Nelsen Weaver 
Johansen Osmers Westland 
Johnson, Pa. Ostertag Whalley 
Jonas Pelly Wharton 
Keith Pillion Wilson, Bob 
Pirnie Wilson, Ind. 
Kilburn Quie er 
King, N.Y. Quillen Wyman 
Knox Reid. III Younger 
Kyl Reid, N.Y 
Laird Reifel 
ANSWERED “PRESENT” — 
Langen 
NOT VOTING—51 
Avery Ford Rains 
Bass Green, Oreg. Rhodes, Ariz. 
1l 1 Roberts, Ala 
Bennett, Mich. Hoffman Roberts, Tex. 
Boll Holland Rogers. Colo 
Bolton, Jarman St. Onge 
Oliver P. Jones. Ala. Sheppard 
Bromwell King, Calif. Shriver 
Brooks Skubitz 
Brown, Calif Latta Slack 
Brown,Ohio Madden Steed 
Bruce Mathias Taft 
Chenoweth Meader Tuten 
Davis, Tenn Miller, N.Y Waggonner 
Dawson Norblad White 
Elliott O'Brien, Ill Widnall 
Ellsworth n 
Fino Pool 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Steed for, with Mr. Langen against. 

Mr. Bass for, with Mr. Widnall against. 

Mr. St. Onge for, with Mr. Taft against. 

Mr. Slack for, with Mr. Mathias against. 

Mr. Brooks for, with Mr. Ellsworth against. 

Mr. King of California for, with Mr. Fino 
against. 

Mr. Madden for, with Mr. Hoffman against. 

Mr. Davis of Tennessee for, with Mr. Oliver 
P. Bolton against. 

Mr. Holland for, with Mr. Brown of Ohio 
against. 

Mr. Rogers of Colorado for, with Mr. Hall 
against. 

Mr. Jones of Alabama for, with Mr. Rhodes 
of Arizona against. 

Mr. White for, with Mr. Bell against. 

Mr. Elliott for, with Mr. Miller of New York 
against. 

Mr. Roberts of Alabama for, 
Bromwell against. 

Mr. Sheppard for, with Mr. Skubitz against. 

Mr. Roberts of Texas for, with Mr. Shriver 
against. 


Until further notice: 


Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mr. Ford. 

Mr. O’Brien of Illinois with Mr. Avery. 

Mr. Passman with Mr. Bruce. 

Mr. Brown of California with Mr. Norblad. 

Mr. Waggonner with Mr. Chenoweth. 

Mr. Lankford with Mr. Bennett of Michi- 
gan. 

Mr. Rains with Mr. Latta. 

Mr. Dawson with Mr. Meader. 

Mr. Tuten with Mr. Pool. 


with Mr. 
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Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, on this 
vote I am recorded as voting “no.” I 
have a live pair with the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Steep]. If he were pres- 
ent, he would vote “yea.” Therefore, I 
withdraw my vote and vote “present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

Ro motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING DEFENSE PROCURE- 
MENT AND RESEARCH AND DE- 
VELOPMENT FOR FISCAL YEAR 
1965 


Mr. VINSON submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (H.R, 
9637) to authorize appropriations dur- 
ing fiscal year 1965 for procurement of 
aircraft, missiles, and naval vessels, and 
research, development, test, and evalua- 
tion, for the Armed Forces, and for other 
purposes. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES SALARY ACT 
OF 1963 


Mr. SISK, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution, House Resolution 650, Report 
No. 1214, which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
8986) to adjust the rates of basic compensa- 
tion of certain officers and employees in the 
Federal Government, and for other purposes. 
After general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill and shall continue not to exceed 
three hours, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking minor- 
ity member of the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule by 
titles instead of by sections. At the conclu- 
sion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted, and the 
previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


MY FIRST 100 DAYS IN CONGRESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, following my election last fall 
to succeed the late Leon H. Gavin, I 
was sworn in on November 27, just a 
few minutes before President Lyndon B. 
Johnson made his maiden speech to the 
Congress. It was, shall I say, “Johnson 
Day” in Congress. 

My first 100 days in the Congress, I 
feel, have been progressive, productive 
and promising and I want to take this 
opportunity to report to my fellow Con- 
gressmen and to tell the people of the 
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23d District of Pennsylvania some of the 
things I have done and have sought to 
accomplish during my short sojourn 
here. 


EXCELLENT COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS 


I was immediately placed on the im- 
portant Committee on Government Op- 
erations which is the committee of Con- 
gress which investigates all phases of 
the Government. I was assigned to two 
of its subcommittees—the Subcommit- 
tee on Military Operations and the Sub- 
committee on Intergovernmental Opera- 
tions. 

Because of the needs of the district to 
obtain new post office buildings, and as 
there are a large number of postal work- 
ers with special problems, and because in 
the district there are firms that expend 
large sums for postal service, I was also 
placed on the Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee. 

I am then serving on the two commit- 
tees that cover the whole gamut of our 
Federal system and places me in a posi- 
tion to be of real service to the district. 

I might add that I am one of eight 
freshman Congressmen on the Repub- 
lican side who have been given two im- 
portant committee assignments. 

WELL RECEIVED BY FELLOW CONGRESSMEN 


My Republican colleagues, who are 
first-term Congressmen, elected me as 
a member of the 88th Congress Club. 
Rosert Tart, the then president of the 
club and the son of the late great Sena- 
tor Taft, gave a reception for me which 
I deeply appreciated. 

Recently the members of the 88th 
Congress Club voted me as the “Con- 
gressman of the Week” and the citation 
pointed out: 

Congressman JOHNSON has displayed a 
remarkable grasp of the intricacies of gov- 
ernment and has made excellent progress 
as a Member of Congress. 

NEEDS OF DISTRICT QUICKLY PRESENTED 

Upon taking up my duties as your 
Congressman, I soon found that the dis- 
trict had many problems and needs, born 
of a strong civic drive for expansion and 
renewal of existing facilities, and a need 
for new structures, new improvements 
and many other requirements. 

I found the recreation plans at the 
Kinzua Dam at Warren at a standstill 
and the construction appropriation in 
jeopardy. 

I sensed an urgent necessity to com- 
plete the shortway as rapidly as possible. 
Expansion of hospitals and welfare 
homes were waiting Federal assistance. 
The clamor for new post office buildings 
rang in my ears. . 

SOME ACHIEVEMENTS FOR THE DISTRICT IN THE 
FIRST 100 DAYS 

I am pleased to note that in the 100 
days that I have been the Congressman I 
have been successful in obtaining ap- 
proval of and Federal funds for many 
projects; such as $294,640 for the Clear 
Haven Nursing Home in Clearfield 
County; $165,000 for a new water system 
at Hawthorn in Clarion County; $70,950 
for an addition to the hospital at Port 
Allegany in McKean County. Also, $21,- 
533 was approved for a modern new lab- 
oratory and X-ray facilities for the 
Brookville Hospital in Jefferson County. 
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A Federal matching grant of $200,000 
insured the immediate construction of 
the educational television station at 
Shawville in Clearfield County, author- 
ized by the recent session of the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature when I was the ma- 
jority floor leader. 

In progress is a request for Federal 
funds to assist in erecting a 750,000- 
gallon storage tank for fire protection at 
Franklin in Venango County to cost 
$100,000. 

In December 1963, Venango County 
agencies were allotted $44,276 in Federal 
funds for urban planning. 

A new post office is about to be opened 
at DuBois in Clearfield County. 

Plans are underway for new post office 
buildings at Brookville, Falls Creek, New 
Bethlehem, Youngsville, Big Run, and 
East Brady. A considerable number of 
other locations are presently under study 
and will be announced at a later date. 

Much progress is being made in solving 
the recreation problem at the Kinzua 
Dam in Warren County. An announce- 
ment on these plans should be made very 
soon. 

The delayed $21 million Kinzua Dam 
construction appropriation has been se- 
cured, 

I have pledged to Governor Scranton 

that I will assist him in every conceivable 

way to rush completion of the shortway. 
THE ROAD AHEAD 


Practically every community in the 
district has one or more projects under- 
way requiring Federal aid which I will 
8 to expedite as rapidly as pos- 

e. 

Because it is necessary that I stay here 
in Washington attending to the duties 
of a Congressman, like other Congress- 
men I cannot get back to the 23d Dis- 
trict as often as I would like to. How- 
ever, I will continue to serve my constit- 
uents and the Nation to the best of my 
ability. 

I am grateful for the kindnesses shown 
me by my fellow Members of Congress 
and for the warm wishes for success that 
I have received from many constituents 
and friends. 


INDIANA NATIONAL DUNES 
LAKESHORE 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Times, in an editorial printed 
March 3, 1964, has painted an incom- 
plete picture of the situation concerning 
the famed Indiana Dunes. 

The editorial writer has described the 
hearings on a bill to establish an Indiana 
National Dunes Lakeshore as a battle- 
ground between conservationists, scien- 
tists, and city dwellers on the one hand 
and the supporters of the Indiana State 
Port and industrial firms on the other 
hand. 

This is completely without foundation. 
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The facts of the matter are the In- 
diana State Port Commission and the 
industrial firms now building or plan- 
ning to build at the port site are strongly 
in favor of the establishment of the 
Indiana National Dunes Lakeshore. 

The editorial further states that since 
the introduction of S. 2249 last October 
21 the port commission and the indus- 
tries concerned have made efforts to 
“chip away the size of this duneland.” 
It is evident the editorial writer was not 
aware that the legislation proposed to 
acquire land already set aside and zoned 
for industrial use and for future expan- 
sion of the Indiana State Port. The 
writer was apparently not aware that to 
accomplish this acquisition it was neces- 
sary to move 4% miles from the main 
section of the proposed Indiana National 
Dunes Lakeshore. 

I strongly support the establishment 
of the National Dunes Lakeshore. I am 
equally strong in my support of the 
Indiana State Port. Ten days after the 
Senate bill was introduced I introduced 
a bill in the House of Representatives for 
the same purpose. My bill has excluded 
the area previously purchased and des- 
ignated for industry and port expansion. 
My bill provides for a National Dunes 
Lakeshore of almost 10,000 acres which 
includes 9 miles of Lake Michigan shore- 
line. 

The editorial contends the Senate In- 
terior Committee must take a stand be- 
tween smokestacks or people. I contend 
there is room for both. 


DISCHARGE PETITION NO. 3 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, a 
few days ago I received in my mail a let- 
ter among many from people who are 
disturbed over the phasing out of the 
mention of God, of prayer, and of Bible 
reading in our schools. These people 
from the grassroots know that our struc- 
ture of freedom rests upon the founda- 
tion of faith in God. They know that 
the surest way to destroy freedom is to 
destroy the faith of our people in a Cre- 
ator God who has given them inalienable 
rights. It makes little difference if the 
attempt to destroy this faith is one of 
intent or ignorance or indifference. The 
end result is the same. 

Included in this letter was this poem 
which I would like to share with my col- 
leagues: 

PRAYER ON THE QT 
Now I sit me down in school 
Where praying is against the rule. 
For this great Nation, under God 
Finds public mention of Him odd. 
Any prayer a class recites 
Now violates the Bill of Rights. 
Any time my head I bow 
Becomes a Federal matter now. 
Teach us of stars or pole and equator 
But make no mention of their Creator. 
Tell of exports in Denmark and Sweden 
But not one word on what Eve did in Eden. 
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The law is specific, the law is precise 
Praying out loud is no longer nice. 
Praying aloud in a public hall 

Upsets believers in nothing at all. 


In silence alone can we meditate 

And if God should get the credit, great. 

This rule, however, has a gimmick in it: 

You've got to be finished in less than a 
minute. 


So all I ask is a minute of quiet 
If I feel like praying, then maybe I'll try it. 
If not, O Lord, this plea I make: 
Should I die in school, my soul you'll take. 


I urge my colleagues to sign the dis- 
charge petition No. 3 on the Clerk’s desk. 


UTAH POWER & LIGHT CO. 


Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask urranimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
on February 24, my good friend, the 
gentleman from Idaho [Mr. HARDING], 
in a speech from this well, denounced 
the Utah Power & Light Co. He cited 
various press articles from the Salt Lake 
City Tribune, and I respectfully submit 
to him, and to this House, that some of 
the conclusions drawn were not entirely 
accurate. The whole matter concerns 
the fact that the Utah Power & Light 
Co., which does business in the gentle- 
man from Idaho’s district, is currently 
before the Idaho Public Utilities Com- 
mission with a plea to raise its general 
rate schedules 10 percent. 

By way of background, may I point 
out that Utah Power & Light has held 
the line against inflation and for 11 
years has staved off increasing rates to 
its Idaho consumers. If conditions in 
Idaho are as they are in Utah, it is un- 
likely that there is any other service, 
public or private, provided to Idaho con- 
sumers that has not increased for the 
last 11 years. Probably most other serv- 
ices have increased more than 10 percent 
too. 
I think we should not prejudge this 
case because it has not yet been decided 
by the State utilities commission. 

The power company has been present- 
ing its testimony for several days, and 
before it is completed they will have 
presented voluminous testimony and 
numerous exhibits. 

In my judgment, Utah Power & Light 
has a reputation for serving well the 
rapidly expanding Inter-Mountain em- 
pire and the electric loads of the area it 
now serves. It has provided an ade- 
quate supply of low-cost power when- 
ever and wherever needed. It has 
rendered high quality service with rea- 
sonable rates. In my State, most of us 
think Utah Power & Light, which is head- 
quartered in Utah, has been a good 
industrial citizen. It is one of our larger 
employers and one of the State’s major 
tax income sources. 

Water is an important and perhaps 
limiting factor in the expansion of our 
western economy, and long ago Utah 
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Power instituted a policy of support of 
some of our important reclamation proj- 
ects. To name a few—the Weber Basin 
project, in my own county; the Deer 
Creek project in Utah; the Bear River 
project in Idaho and Utah, which is one 
of the earliest multipurpose reclamation 
projects; and the Palisades project in 
southeastern Idaho. 

The company can be proud of its long- 
standing support of the Colorado River 
storage project and its cooperating con- 
tracts to aid this project through wheel- 
ing and marketing its electric power 
output. 

In conclusion, let me say that I do not 
regard this company as a monolithic 
monstrosity. 

I have an uncle who has worked for 
Utah Power & Light for 30 years. This 
company helped me work my way 
through school. I used to work for them 
as a meter reader. Everyone in Utah 
knows someone who works for Utah 
Power & Light. In my case, I know 
dozens of people who do, and they are 
some of our finest citizens and proud to 
be associated with the company that is 
helping them buy their homes, educate 
their children, and live the abundant 
life. 


ERRONEOUS PICTURE ON RATE IN- 
CREASE OF UTAH POWER & LIGHT 
co. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, a short 
time ago a statement appeared in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD accusing the 
Utah Power & Light Co. of asking for an 
unjustified and unwarranted increase 
in their rates. This statement if left 
unchallenged would leave a very er- 
roneous picture of the actual situation. 

I have known Mr. E. M. Naughton, 
president and general manager of Utah 
Power & Light Co., for some time. He 
is a very fine gentleman and a very 
good businessman. The Utah Power & 
Light Co. does business in my State of 
Wyoming and its operations have always 
been the best and its motives have never 
been impugned. 

In a communication to me by Mr. 
Naughton in which he protests the un- 
fairness of the attack made, he points 
out that the Utah Power & Light Co. has 
held the line against inflation and for 
11 years has not increased its rates to its 
Idaho customers. However, that last 
year it was found necessary to apply to 
the Idaho Public Utilities Commission for 
& 10-percent increase in general rate 
schedules. 

The statements appearing in the ar- 
ticle I have mentioned based much of its 
attack on newspaper reports and hear- 
ings when only the protestants were pre- 
senting their case. The statement en- 
tirely ignored the case made by the Utah 
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Power & Light Co. for this necessary in- 
crease. The hearings on the requested 
rate increases have not yet been com- 
pleted and it would seem to me to be very 
unfair and unjust to prejudge the actions 
of the various State regulatory public 
utility commissions and the Federal 
Park Commission under whose jurisdic- 
tion this company operates. 

The application already has consumed 
several days of hearings and will involve 
hundreds of pages of testimony, numer- 
ous technical and financial exhibits and 
months of intensive study by the Idaho 
commission and its staff. 

It is noted in the article the statement 
is made that the Utah Power & Light 
Co.’s profit increase “slipped out” re- 
cently. However, a newspaper article is 
inserted later in the statement and this 
article is based on information regularly 
furnished by the company to hundreds 
of investment dealers, security analysts, 
and news media representatives. Such 
a request for a rate increase certainly 
could not slip out when full disclosure 
had already been made. 

One other error in the statement is: 

This increase in profit of $367,143 enabled 
the power company to raise their dividends 


on preferred stock from $1.95 a share to $2.02 
a share. 


However, the newspaper article cover- 
ing this points out that this increase did 
not refer to preferred stock but did refer 
to common stock and that this increase 
was only after the preferred stockhold- 
ers had been paid their dividend. Mr. 
Naughton points out that there had been 
no increase in either preferred or com- 
mon stock dividends by the Utah Power 
& Light Co. for several years. 

The article further resorts to unproved 
statements in saying that the Utah Pow- 
er & Light Co. has overcharged its cus- 
tomers $7 million in the 4 years of 1956 
through 1960. This statement has never 
been proved, it has no foundation of 
truth and its only purpose would seem to 
be that of creating ill will against a well- 
respected company. 

The article is also unfair because while 
it points out that the Utah Power & Light 
Co. achieved a small net income increase 
of $367,143 in 1963, it fails to point out 
that the company also spent $24,300,000 
for new equipment and facilities in that 
year. 

Mr. Speaker, I regret very much that 
the unfair picture of this fine company 
and its service to the public has been 
given. I do hope that what I have said 
will help place this in proper perspective. 


US. LOTTERY CAN REDUCE OUT- 
FLOW OF GOLD 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today, I 
wrote a letter to Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, C. Douglas Dillon, urging a Govern- 
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ment-run lottery as one of the sure 
weapons to reduce the dollar drain. 

In suggesting a U.S. lottery as a step 
to curtail the millions of dollars that 
leave our shores each year in support 
of many foreign lotteries I wrote: 


Although the 1963 balance of payments 
showed some improvement over the previous 
year, the fact remains that the outflow of 
U.S. dollars abroad was still around $3 billion. 

While we know that private investment, 
trade, defense spending, and foreign aid are 
the primary causes for the continuing loss 
of U.S. gold, we fail to recognize that Amer- 
ican support of many of the foreign-operated 
lotteries abroad also contributes to the deficit 
in the balance of payments. 

One good example is the Irish sweepstakes. 
In 1963, the total gross receipts were over 
$43 million of which, I am certain, at least 
$35 million represented American participa- 
tion. What about the 80 other foreign gov- 
ernments that operate lotteries? How many 
more millions of dollars have gone into the 
French, Italian, German, Australian, Span- 
ish, Chinese, and Israeli Government-run 
lotteries? Since 1949, when this country 
started to run a deficit, a billion dollars 
could very well have left the United States 
for foreign lottery tickets. 

While I appreciate your Department's con- 
cern and efforts to reduce the outflow of 
gold, I believe that all necessary steps should 
be taken to curtail the millions of dollars 
that leave our shores every year for these 
foreign lotteries. 

One sure way to keep American dollars 
here at home is to offer our people their 
own Government-run lottery—an opportu- 
nity to buy here. 

A national lottery in the United States 
would first, reduce the deficit in our balance 
of payments and thereby halt the dollar 
drain; second, pump into our Government 
Treasury at least $10 billion a year in addi- 
tional revenue; third, shut off the flow of 
billions of dollars now siphoned off by for- 
eign-run lotteries and the underworld crime 
syndicates; fourth, provide our Treasury with 
new income which can be used to reduce 
our gigantic national debt; and fifth, satisfy 
America’s thirst to gamble. 

If we are to reduce the outflow of gold, 
every effort should be made—every opportu- 
nity should be taken advantage of—to 
achieve this goal. Would not a national lot- 
tery in the United States be a step in the 
right direction in trying to improve the im- 
balance in our international payments? In 
my opinion, it would be a sensible and logical 
approach to this entire problem and, more 
importantly, it will receive the overwhelm- 
ing approval of the American taxpayers. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to inquire of the majority leader what 
will be the business for the remainder of 
this week and next week. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEERMANN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
sponse to the inquiry of the gentleman, 
we have finished the legislative program 
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for this week. The business for next 
week is as follows: 

Monday will be District day. There 
are five bills to be considered: 

S. 1964, to increase driving learners’ 
fees; 

H.R. 9962, permitting use of National 
Board of Podiatry examinations; 

H.R. 10125, sick leave for police, fire- 
men, Park and White House Police; 

House Joint Resolution 888, authoriz- 
ing special regulations for Shrine Con- 
vention in July 1965; and 

H.R. 5990, to amend the Charitable 
Solicitation Act. 

On Tuesday, there will be considered 
H.R. 8070, establishment of Public Land 
Law Review Commission. 

For Wednesday and the remainder of 
the week, there will be H.R. 8986, mod- 
ernization of Federal salary systems, and 
H.R. 5838, amending the organic act of 
the National Bureau of Standards. 

This announcement is made, of course, 
subject to the usual reservation that con- 
ference reports may be brought up at 
any time and that any further program 
may be announced later. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY 
NEXT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today, it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Boccs). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 
DISPENSED WITH 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to dispense with busi- 
ness in order on Calendar Wednesday of 
next week. 4 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the District of Columbia may have 
until midnight Saturday, March 7, to file 
certain reports. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


PANAMA CANAL ZONE: THE COM- 
MUNIST STAKE THEREIN 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bow] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, as one who 
since 1958 has followed the record of vio- 
lence on the Isthmus of Panama and the 
aggressive propaganda assaults there on 
the United States, I have been increas- 
ingly impressed by the grand strategy 
they represent. This has been developed 
at considerable lengths in many masterly 
addresses and statements to this body by 
my distinguished, scholarly colleague 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLoop! as being 
aimed at securing control by Communist 
power of strategic round-the-world water 
routes. 

In furtherance of this audacious ob- 
jective, the overall plan is well advanced, 
with the Suez Canal under Egyptian con- 
trol and being used as a weapon of war, 
with control of the water routes through 
the Malay barrier separating the Pacific 
and Indian Oceans nearly complete, and 
with the creation of a situation at Pan- 
ama by mob attacks against the Canal 
Zone and Panama Canal, designed to 
bring about the conquest of this gateway 
to the Pacific by means of conquest 
through negotiations. 

Mr. Speaker, the wresting of control of 
these three strategic maritime highways, 
the Suez Canal, the Malay barrier, and 
the Panama Canal, are key elements in 
the overall plan for world domination. 
The formation of the program for 
securing such key areas and their perma- 
nent control through processes that do 
not involve the costs and perils of war, 
form some of the most stupendous con- 
quests of history. 

As has been pointed out by my dis- 
tinguished colleague [Mr. Fioop], these 
fateful events have been made possible 
by application against Western nations, 
including the United States, of the an- 
cient principle of paralysis that has en- 
abled such conquests without engaging 
in war. 

It has, indeed, been gratifying to note 
in the writings and statements by a few 
of our more perceptive commentators 
and publicists that some of these ideas, 
which have been presented with such 
brilliant thoroughness and irrefutable 
documentation in the Congress, have 
permeated parts of the press. 

A notable example is a recent column 
by Dr. Robert Morris on the significance 
of the January 9, 1964, Panamanian 
assaults on the Canal Zone. Repelling 
these aggressions required the use of the 
U.S. Army to defend the lines of our cit- 
izens there, to prevent the zone from 
becoming the scene of a Red bath of 
pillage, murder, and rape; to serve as a 
haven of refuge for our diplomats at 
Panama and Panamanian leaders 
against assassination; and to protect the 
Panama Canal from destruction. 

As a former counsel of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Internal Security, as a 
close student of the operation of the 
international communist conspiracy for 
world conquest through revolutionary 
force and violence, as an author of au- 
thoritative books on the subject of sub- 
version, and as a distinguished former 
President of the University of Dallas, 
Dr. Morris has summarized the situa- 
tion at Panama with the skill that comes 
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from long experience and the possession 
of digested knowledge. 

To meet the situation so ably described 
by Dr. Morris, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] 
introduced House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 105; that would clarify, reaffirm, 
and make definite the historic and 
treaty-based Panama Canal policy of 
the United States. I am proud to be a 
cosponsor of this resolution, having in- 
troduced House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 120, which is identical. These meas- 
ures are now before the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, which has not yet acted 
thereon. 

Lest there be no misunderstanding on 
the fact of Members of the Congress and 
the Nation at large as to what lies ahead 
at Panama in event of failure to meet the 
challenge by adopting House Con- 
current Resolution 105, I quote the ably 
written appraisal of Dr. Morris and the 
text of the Cannon-Bow resolution, and 
urge prompt action on the latter. 

The indicated article and resolution 
follow: i 


THE CANAL ZONE, AND THE COMMUNIST STAKE 
THEREIN 
(By Robert Morris) 

The Republic of Panama entered into a 
solemn compact with the United States in 
1903 and by treaty pledged the following: 
“The Republic of Panama grants to the 
United States all the rights, power, and au- 
thority within the Zone * * * to the entire 
exclusion of the exercise by the Republic of 
Panama of any such sovereign rights, power 
or authority.” 

Despites this virtually absolute grant of 
sovereignty, the United States has retreated 
from its firm legal position, and conceded 
“titular sovereignty” over the Canal Zone to 
the Republic of Panama. We further agreed 
that the Panamanian flag could fly wherever 
the U.S. flag was flown. Actually the Presi- 
dent cannot legally make the concessions 
because a solemn treaty has been ratified 
giving sovereignty to the United States. A 
treaty cannot be abrogated by the executive 
branch of the Government. It takes action 
by the President, the Senate, and the House 
of Representatives. Abrogation is the most 
cumbersome of constitutional actions. 

These concessions, from a firm legal posi- 
tion that had proceeded from a compact 
under which we have more than lived up to 
our obligations, have not satisfied Panama- 
nian nationalist demands. Instead, they 
have whetted the agitators. 

~ Congressman DANIEL FLOOD, a Democratic 
Congressman from Pennsylvania, has been 
warning since 1958 that our obsequiousness 
and our retreat from a sound legal and moral 
position would lead to blood and disturbance 
in the streets. 

The Communists have been exploiting this 
inflammatory situation. In 1961 a Panama- 
nian agitator, Andres Galvan, returned to 
Panama from a session with Fidel Castro in 
Havana and made the following demands: 
(1) the nationalization of the Canal Zone; 
(2) the expropriation of American property 
there; (3) the expulsion of American citizens 
from the enclave. 

Since then, the powerful Communist ap- 
paratus has been fueling these demands. 
The uprisings of January 9 have all the 
earmarks of a planned aggression. This is 
a Soviet move to achieve what they have 
been attempting now for many years—the 
internationalization of the vital Panama 
Canal. 

This internationalization would take the 
canal from the United States and put it into 
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the hands of the United Nations, wherein 
we are more and more becoming a pro- 
nounced minority. In fact, Castro would 
have as much to say about the management 
of the canal, at least in the General Assem- 
bly, as we would, and Khrushchev with his 
5 votes and nine satellites would have 
12 times as much. Arrayed with him would 
be Sukarno, Nasser, Nkrumah, Ben Bella and 
many other anti-American faces. Little Zan- 
zibar, with 300,000 people, would also have 
as much to say in the General Assembly of 
the United Nations as we would about the 
canal. When one writes this, it sounds 
unreal, but when a future crisis looms, the 
basic legal structure would come to the sur- 
face and we would find ourselves powerless 
even to move our ships through a waterway 
we have built and financed. 

Here again the convicted hand of Alger 
Hiss shows itself. Hiss has been a longtime 
advocate of internationalization of the 
canal. When the United Nations was formed, 
Hiss, as head of the important Political Af- 
fairs Division of the State Department, listed 
the Canal Zone as “occupied territory” and 
thus tried to give the Trusteeship Division 
of the United Nations jurisdiction over it. 
The Communists are now pressing for na- 
tionalization of the Canal Zone under the 
Republic of Panama. What they really want 
is internationalization, unless, of course, they 
make more progress than they have in in- 
filtrating the Panamanian Government. 

We have been writing in this column of 
the Soviet effort to control the waterways of 
the world. We have seen their diplomatic 
gambits in Suez, in Yemen, in Oman, all 
around Singapore, in Algeria, and now in 
Zanzibar. Now we see their move against 
the Panama Canal. And we have not even 
had an ambassador in this vital spot since 
August. As we have said often before: “No 
wonder we are losing.” 


Whereas the United States, under the Hay- 
Bunau-Varilla Treaty of 1903 with Panama, 
acquired complete and exclusive sovereignty 
over the Canal Zone in perpetuity for con- 
struction of the Panama Canal and its per- 
petual maintenance, operation, sanitation, 
and protection; and 

Whereas all jurisdiction of the Republic 
of Panama over the Canal Zone ceased on 
exchange or ratifications of the 1903 treaty 
on February 26, 1904; and 

Whereas since that time the United States 
has continuously exercised exclusive sover- 
eignty and control over the Canal Zone and 
the Panama Canal; and 

Whereas where responsibility is imposed 
there must be given for its effectuation ade- 
quate authority; and with respect to the 
Panama Canal the treaty of 1903 so provided; 
and 

Whereas the United States has fully and 
effectively discharged all its treaty obliga- 
tions with respect to the Panama Canal and 
the only legitimate interest that Panama can 
have in the sovereignty of the Canal Zone 
is one of reversionary character that’ can 
never become operative unless the United 
States should abandon the canal enterprise; 
and 

Whereas the policy of the United States 
since President Hayes’ message to the Con- 
gress on March 8, 1880, has been for an inter- 
oceanic canal “under American control,” that 
is to say, under the control of the United 
States; and 

Whereas the grant by Panama to the 
United States of exclusive sovereignty over 
the Canal Zone for the aforesaid purposes 
was an absolute, indispensable condition 
precedent to the great task undertaken by 
the United States in the construction and 
perpetual maintenance, operation, sanitation, 
and protection of the Panama Canal, for the 
benefit of the entire world; and for which 
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rights, the United States has paid the Re- 
public of Panama the full indemnity and 
annuities agreed upon by the two nations; 
and 

Whereas, on February 2, 1960, the House 
of Representatives in the Eighty-sixth Con- 
gress, by an overwhelming vote, approved H. 
Con. Res. 459, favorably reported by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, as follows: 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that any variation in the 
traditional interpretation of the treaties of 
1903, 1936, and 1955 between the United 
States and the Republic of Panama, with spe- 
cial reference to matters concerning terri- 
torial sovereignty shall be made only pur- 
suant to treaty.” 

Whereas, because of continuing claims of 
sovereignty over the Canal Zone by Panama 
which, if granted, would liquidate United 
States control of the Panama Canal and 
Canal Zone, a further declaration by the 
Eighty-eigthth Congress is deemed neces- 
sary and timely: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That (1) the United 
States, under treaty provisions, constitu- 
tionally acquired and holds, in perpetuity, 
exclusive sovereignty and control over the 
Canal Zone for the construction of the 
Panama Canal and its perpetual mainte- 
nance, operation, sanitation, and protection; 
and 

(2) That there can be no just claim by 
the Republic of Panama for the exercise of 
any sovereignty of whatever character over 
the Canal Zone so long as the United States 
discharges its duties and obligations with 
respect to the canal; and 

(3) That the formal display of any official 
flag over the Canal Zone other than that of 
the United States is violative of law, treaty, 
international usage, and the historic canal 
policy of the United States as fully upheld 
by its highest courts and administrative ofl- 
cials; and will lead to confusion and chaos 
in the administration of the Panama Canal 
enterprise. 

(4) That the provisions of H. Con. Res. 
459, Eighty-sixth Congress, are riterated and 
reemphasized. 


THE LATE SUSAN EDWARDS 
WAGNER 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Barry] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, today fu- 
neral services are being held for a great 
lady, the First Lady of New York City. 
The tragic and untimely death of Mrs. 
Susan Edwards Wagner, wife of the dis- 
tinguished mayor of New York, Hon. 
Robert F. Wagner, is a grievous loss to 
all citizens of New York State. My as- 
sociation with the late Mrs. Wagner has 
gone back to my college days at Hamil- 
ton, where I was fortunate to have her 
brother, Duncan Edwards, as my senior 
advisor. This gracious and gentle lady 
will be remembered universally as a dedi- 
cated wife and mother, a charming host- 
ess, and a woman who gave generously 
of her time to charitable and civic ac- 
tivities in the New York community. I 
would like to extend my heartfelt sym- 
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pathy and those of my constituents to 
Mayor Wagner and to the Wagner family 
on this day of mourning. 


THE CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Vermont [Mr. STAFFORD] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with great pride that I insert at this 
point in the Recorp, a speech delivered 
by a fine young lady of Fairlee, Vt., Miss 
Susan Louise Ross. 

With this speech Miss Ross won the 
Voice of Democracy contest for Vermont. 

She not only is an outstanding young 
citizen of the Green Mountain State, but 
comes from very fine and patriotic 
parents. 

THE CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP 
(By Susan L. Ross) 

John Fitzgerald Kennedy, 35th President 
of the United States, stated very clearly the 
challenge of citizenship in his inaugural ad- 
dress in 1961: “And so, my fellow Americans, 
ask not what your country can do for you; 
ask what you can do for your country.” 

The world that we know today is much 
more complex than the world our forefathers 
faced. Now we find that instead of them, it 
is we who are to maintain, for succeeding 
generations, the Nation we have been taught 
to love and defend. 

The first step to becoming a good citizen 
is to know your government—how it oper- 
ates and what part you play in it. Every 
American should be thoroughly familiar with 
the Constitution and the Declaration of In- 
dependence. These documents state the 
basic principles on which our Government 
was founded. 

The second step is to have faith in your 
country and to stand by her no matter what 
happens. This brings to mind the saying 
“United we stand, divided we fall.” As long 
as the citizens band together and act united 
as a nation, they cannot fall. This second 
step also includes the defense of our country. 
In order to be a good citizen, you should al- 
ways be willing to take up arms against ag- 
gressor nations, if the need ever arises. 

The third and final step is the exercise of 
your powers as a citizen. Voting is a great 
privilege and the American citizen should 
always use it, voting intelligently for the 
man or woman of his choice. He should 
freely voice his opinions on affairs of state 
in order to give the Government an insight 
on how he, a representative of free peoples, 
feels. An American citizen should read 
newspapers and magazines to keep informed 
on world problems and crises. If an Ameri- 
can citizen has followed all these steps and 
practiced each one, he should consider him- 
self well prepared to step out into the world 
as the challenging American citizen. 

And what a challenge it is. Today's world 
moves so much faster and farther than the 
worlds of Christopher Columbus and Abra- 
ham Lincoln, that the difference really 
startles the imagination. Because of this, 
the horizons are many and broad for the 
American who wants to take up the challenge 
of citizenship. 

The greatest challenge to confront the citi- 
zen is the maintenance of peace. There is 
no denying that we live in a world where 
the merest touch of a trigger could explode 
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into a third world war. The United States is 
a powerful country who is respected by many 
other countries. But there are places where 
this respect does not penetrate—places be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. These are the places 
where the citizen really needs to go to work— 
the places where we most need to promote 
peace, understanding and friendship. We 
can gain the friendship of some nations 
through peaceful relationships, but our 
powerful Communist aggressors require a 
different tact. There is a way, somewhere, 
to win these nations and day after day, more 
American citizens are accepting the 
challenge. 

Another great challenge is the fighting of 
Communist infiltration. For months, allied 
troops have stanchly refused to budge from 
Berlin. This shows the determination of 
the American citizen not to be overrun by 
communism. There is a great deal of work 
to be done in our section of the world. Com- 
munist propaganda is constantly flowing into 
our country; therefore, we must do all we can 
to stamp out this threat to our democracy. 
We must tighten our ties with our Latin and 
South American neighbors. All this can be 
and is being accomplished by American citi- 
zens who are qualified to take up the chal- 
lenge. 

Still another great challenge lies within 
the boundaries of our own United States. 
This is the promoting of better understand- 
ing and more equal rights among our citi- 
zens. When Abraham Lincoln issued the 
Emancipation Proclamation, he, in a strong 
sense, declared all men created equal. And 
yet, today, racial discrimination still goes 
on. It is up to the American citizen to sup- 
port Lincoln’s proclamation, for without a 
unified people, we cannot have an unified na- 
tion to stand strong against all opposition to 
its beliefs and ideals. 

These are only a few of the challenges 
which confront the American citizen, yet I 
feel they are the most important. We must 
not let ourselves become discouraged. The 
goals we wish to obtain are high, and yet let 
us remember that the best things in life are 
not free, but are the result of honest sweat 
and toil. And so, armed with will power and 
courage, the American people face the chal- 
lenge of citizenship, knowing that with God's 
help, they must and will prevail. 


WHEAT PROGRAM STILL A TAX 
ON POOR PEOPLE DESPITE RED 
HERRING 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Post and the Washington 
Evening Star newspapers kindly pub- 
lished the following letter during the 
last weekend, the Post publication ap- 
pearing on Sunday, and the Star on 
Saturday. 

Text of the letter follows: 


Dran Sm: President Johnson is starting 
his war on poverty by proposing a tax on 
poor people. 

The administration wheat bill (H.R. 9780) 
proposes a processing tax on flour, and this 
tax, of course, will be passed on to consumers. 
Poor people are the biggest users of flour and 
flour products. As income goes down, use 
of wheat products in the diet goes up. 
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Here are typical statistics from USDA: 


Home use of wheat products per person per 
week (in pounds) 


Southern 
Annual income United U.S. 

per family: States average 
Under 82,000 4.44 3.83 
$2,000 to 62,999 3. 68 3. 15 
$3,000 to 83.999 3. 41 2. 84 
$4,000 to 64.999 3. 29 2. 59 
$5,000 to 85.999 3. 11 2.58 
$6,000 to 87,999 —— --- 2.90 2.46 
$8,000 to 89,9999 2. 56 2. 29 


It is clear, therefore, that a processing tax 
on flour would fall most heavily on low- 
income people—those least able to pay. The 
geographical area of greatest poverty is 
southern United States, and the above sta- 
tistics show that the use of wheat products 
in that area is even heavier among poor peo- 
ple than the national average. 

In view of the current interest in civil 
rights, it is noteworthy that one-half of the 
nonwhite population has an annual family 
income of less than $3,000. 

Further evidence of the repressive charac- 
ter of this tax comes in a study of the per- 
centage of the family budget spent for wheat 
products. 

Annual income per family and percent spent 
jor wheat products 


Based on current prices and futures and 
making allowance for the processing tax, it 
Is likely that under the administration wheat 
bill, U.S. mills would have to pay about 35 
cents more per bushel for wheat than this 
year, That can be translated into a price 
jump of nearly $1 on 100 pounds of flour. 


Sincerely yours, 
PAUL FINDLEY, 
Member, House Subcommittee on Wheat. 


Tuesday morning’s Washington Post 
carried this reply by the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. McGovern]. His let- 
ter was accompanied by a chart, which, 
of course, cannot be reproduced here. 
Text of the Senator’s letter: 

TAXING FLOUR USERS 

The “bread tax" or “flour tax” charge lev- 
eled against the wheat certificate plan in a 
letter on March 1 is based on an erroneous, 
first paragraph assumption that “this tax, of 
course, will be passed on to consumers.” The 
certificate plan will actually recapture a 
prospective windfall to middlemen. 

Wheat has been bringing the farmers 
around $2 per bushel at the farm. Unless 
new legislation is enacted, price support for 
wheat will drop to $1.26 per bushel on July 
1, involving a loss of about 75 cents per bushel 
in farm income, or $600 million. 

When the “No” vote triumphed in the 
wheat referendum last May, creating the 
prospect of the big drop in wheat value, both 
the New York Times and the Wall Street 
Journal interviewed bakery officials and re- 
ported that there would be no reduction in 
the price of bread. The bakers pointed out 
that the cost of wheat in a 21-cent pound 
loaf of bread is only 2½ cents and said that 
the decline in cost of such a minor factor in 
total bread price would not bring consumer 
savings. 

The wheat certificate plan now before the 
U.S. Senate, at which Sunday's letter to the 
editor was aimed, provides that when wheat 
price support drops to $1.26 to $1.30 per bush- 
el, farmers shall also get a certificate worth 
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70 cents per bushel which millers must have 
when they process wheat into food. This 
will maintain the present $2 per bushel re- 
turn to farmers on wheat used in food prod- 
ucts. It will maintain the present wheat- 
bread price relationship and not impose an 
additional cost. 

The following chart, prepared for me by the 
Library of Congress Legislative Reference 
Service, shows how wheat prices have fallen 
since 1947-49 from an index value of 100 to 
about 91. In the same period bakery prod- 
uct prices have climbed from 100 to an index 
of 144. There has been a tremendous widen- 
ing of the farm-consumer price spread on 
wheat foods. The certificate plan only fore- 
stalls another great jump in that spread. 

I have a bona fide concern about the plight 
of less fortunate citizens, including the farm- 
ers who have net incomes of only 55 percent 
of the national average per capita income. If 
it is possible to prevent a $350 million further 
decline in farm income from wheat used in 
bakery products without injury to consum- 
ers—as the certificate proposal will do in re- 
lation to domestic food wheat—we should 
adopt the preventative. 

GEORGE MCGOVERN, 
Senator from South Dakota. 
WASHINGTON. 


Mr. Speaker, the rapidity with which 
the Senator replied to my letter on the 
extremely regressive nature of the pro- 
posed tax on flour must have left him 
little time to check the facts. If he had 
taken the time, he would have found in 
the official U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture statistics the following: 

First. The price farmers received for 
wheat in July 1963 was $1.75 per bushel. 
It now appears that the free market price 
for wheat in July of 1964 will be about 
$1.40 per bushel. When over 70 cents 
per bushel consumer tax—value of the 
certificate in the wheat proposal—is 
added to this latter price, it brings the 
onfarm cost to the miller to $2.10—up 
35 cents from a year earlier. 

Second. Monthly prices farmers re- 
ceived for wheat for the 1963-64 market- 
ing year included: July, $1.75; August, 
$1.77; and September, $1.84. 

Note that there is a normal seasonal 
increase in the price of wheat after har- 
vest. The low point of the year is usu- 
ally in July. The USDA estimates that 
the average price to be received by farm- 
ers for the entire 1963 crop of wheat will 
be $1.87 per bushel. Farmers received 
$2 per bushel in only 1 month of the 
1963-64 marketing year. Senator Mc- 
Govern is trying to leave the impression 
that farmers received $2 per bushel on 
the average for the 1963 year crop. 

Third. With 1964 crop wheat starting 
out in July of 1964 at about $1.40 and 
with normal reasonable carrying charges 
adding at least 10 cents per bushel 
through the marketing year, the cost of 
wheat to millers will go up to at least 
$2.20 per bushel. 

Fourth. There is no way for the wheat 
millers to recapture the excess costs un- 
der the proposed certificate plan except 
by adding these costs to the price of 
flour. The low-income consumer will 
have to pay the freight for these addi- 
tional costs at the retail counter. 

Senator McGovern indicates that the 
certificate plan will recapture a pros- 
pective $350 million windfall to middle- 
men. This is pure claptrap. 
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The marketing industry is so highly 
competitive that any reduction in the 
cost of wheat would immediately have 
been passed on to flour purchasers. Sen- 
ator McGovern has completely over- 
looked the fact that 40 percent of the 
consumer purchases of wheat products 
are made in the form of flour. 

The low-income consumer buys flour 
and uses labor to convert this essential 
food item into processed products for the 
table. These figures are also available 
in the USDA. 

Let us stop dragging red herrings 
across the economic face of America. 

No matter how this tax is dressed up, 
it is a regressive consumer tax—one I 
had always been told no liberal would be 
found dead favoring. It is a consumer 
tax that makes wheat fed to pets and 
livestock cheaper than wheat fed to hu- 
mans. 

Just what kind of an anti-antipoverty 
tax is this? Let us face it. The admin- 
istration wheat program would be fi- 
nanced by a tax on consumers so regres- 
sive that it can properly be called a tax 
on poor people. 


THE REPUBLICAN HOUSING PRO- 
POSAL: ENDORSEMENTS AND EX- 
PLANATIONS 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, the Re- 
publican members of the Special Hous- 
ing Subcommittee have submitted simi- 
lar bills H.R. 9771, H.R. 9772, H.R. 9785, 
and H.R. 9955, providing for a new low- 
income housing program, and a signifi- 
cant number of necessary reforms in the 
Federal urban renewal program which 
we hope will be given the same con- 
sideration that we intend to give to the 
administration housing program. Pres- 
ent indications, however, reveal that 
hope as somewhat forlorn. 

The Housing and Home Finance 
Agency has forwarded to the chairman 
of the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee a review of my bill, H.R. 9771, which 
purports to be a section-by-section analy- 
sis of the proposal. In fact, the analysis 
ignores entirely several key sections of 
the bill, including one provision which 
would require relocation of those dis- 
placed from an urban renewal project on 
a nondiscriminatory basis. In most 
cases, the analysis ignores the intent of 
the provisions being reviewed, and in a 
few cases completely misreads the lan- 
guage or overlooks what the bill says 
entirely. 

What is most disappointing to me, and 
I am sure to the low-income citizen and 
small businessman affected by urban 
renewal and in need of assistance, is that 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
has given no indication that it appre- 
ciates the problems that the bill is de- 
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signed to solve. Each provision is based 
on the findings of independent studies 
and observers, some privately affiliated, 
and others working on Federal grants. 
In particular, use has been made by the 
minority of the Connecticut Advisory 
Committee to the U.S. Civil Rights Com- 
mission report of July 1963, with respect 
to rehabilitation, relocation, and the 
need for a new concept of low-income 
housing. We have also made use of a 
study by Brown University for the Small 
Business Administration of the effects 
of urban renewal on small business. 

The analysis prepared by HHFA makes 
no mention of these studies which have 
been available to the agency. I fail to 
understand why such studies, initiated 
under this administration, and paid for 
by taxpayer funds, are apparently ig- 
nored and resisted. In the material I 
will submit for inclusion following my 
remarks, I am including a copy of a 
letter received from Dr. John D. Maguire, 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Re- 
location for the Connecticut Advisory 
Committee endorsing the proposals con- 
tained in H.R. 9771 pertaining to reloca- 
tion, rehabilitation and a new approach 
to low-income housing. I think this is 
must reading for anyone truly interested 
in perfecting the Federal housing and 
urban renewal programs, and I hope it 
will not go unnoticed by HHFA. 

I have prepared a section-by-section 
reply to the analysis by the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency of H.R. 9771, to 
set the record straight. This reply, to- 
gether with a covering letter to Dr. Rob- 
ert C. Weaver, the Administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, I 
will also include in the Recorp at this 
time following my remarks. In addition, 
I include a copy of the HHFA analysis 
itself so that my colleagues, the public 
and the press may make a fair compari- 
son. Should I receive any additional 
comment in the future from Dr. Weaver 
I will be pleased to place that in the 
REcorp as well. 

In closing, I want to point out that 
when the minority members of the Spe- 
cial Housing Subcommittee announced 
their intention to introduce a housing 
bill, we pledged to give full consideration 
to any administration proposal. I re- 
gret the fact that so far the possibilities 
of waging a bipartisan battle on behalf 
of our low-income citizen, our small busi- 
nessman, and the American taxpayer 
appears to have been ignored by the 
Johnson administration. 

The article follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 2, 1964. 
Hon. ROBERT C. WEAVER, 
Administrator, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Dr. WEAVER: I have read with inter- 
est the staff analysis of my bill, H.R. 9771, 
which you transmitted to Chairman WRIGHT 
Patman of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee. This purports to be the views 
of the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
on each section of the bill. A number of 
the sections have been ignored completely, 
however, and on many other occasions the 
language of the bill has either been misinter- 
preted or misread, 
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What is most disappointing is the fact that 
the problems themselves, which the bill di- 
rects itself to, have not been comprehended 
by the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
Nearly every provision in H.R. 9771 is an 
attempt to deal with a documented need on 
the part of the low-income citizen, the small 
businessman, and the American taxpayer. 
In particular, the bill has drawn upon the 
studies done by the Connecticut Advisory 
Committee to the U.S. Civil Rights Commis- 
sion, July 1963, and a Brown University 
study, financed by the Small Business Ad- 
ministration which is about to be published 
and which deals with business relocation in 
Providence, R.I. 

In this regard, I want to call your atten- 
tion to the enclosed copy of a letter I have 
received from the chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Relocation for the Connecticut 
Advisory Committee, endorsing a number of 
aspects of my bill. These include the re- 
quirements that relocation assistance begin 
at the time a project is first approved instead 
of at time of condemnation, and that reloca- 
tion be carried out without regard to race, 
color, creed, or national origin, two provisions 
your section-by-section analysis failed to 
comment upon. Included also are provisions 
for a new loan pr to encourage re- 
habilitation, a priority for residential proj- 
ects over commercial downtown development, 
and a physical verification of the existence of 
decent, safe, and sanitary housing at the time 
of relocation, which you opposed in your 
comments. Endorsed as well is our new ap- 
proach to public housing. It is interesting 
to note that the same criticism you level 
against the suggested leasing plan for low- 
income housing in H.R. 9771 could be used 
equally as well against a similar, but more 
limited, program in the administration bill. 

I would call your attention, also, to the 
comments by Dr. Basil G. Zimmer, professor 
of sociology at Brown University, and the 
author of the Providence study for the 
Small Business Administration. Although 
Professor Zimmer has not had time to study 
H.R. 9771 in detail, he writes, in a letter to 
me dated February 21, 1964: 

“However, I do wish to note that I would 
favor any legislation that would correct at 
least some of the inequities that are reported 
in my study. I am wholeheartedly in sym- 
pathy with the general objectives of urban 
renewal. However, I think there is a real 
need, as you point out in your statement, 
for ‘an honest examination of the imperfec- 
tions of the program and the development 
of valid answers to the problems these im- 
perfections create.’ 

“I feel that it is a shame—actually almost 
a disgrace—that the Federal Government 
would continue to spend millions of dollars 
on urban renewal without providing signif- 
icant funds for objective outside appraisals 
of the consequences of these programs. 
There are few problems in modern American 
society more in need of research.” 

As one who shares Dr. Zimmer's general 
sympathy with urban renewal, I might add 
that there are few problems more in need 
of the use of the readily available research 
that has already been done. The studies I 
have mentioned have been received by the 
administration. I fail to understand why 
such studies, initiated under this adminis- 
tration, and paid for by taxpayer funds, are 
apparently ignored and resisted. 

A point by point reply to your analysis of 
H.R. 9771 is enclosed with this letter. When 
the Republican members of the House Spe- 
cial Housing Subcommittee announced their 
intention to introduce a comprehensive 
housing bill of their own, prior to any mes- 
sage from the President, we pledged to give 
full consideration to any reasonable pro- 
posals from the administration. I regret the 
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fact that to date the possibilities of devel- 
oping a bipartisan approach to the problems 
of our low-income citizens appear to have 
been ignored. 
Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM B. WIDNALL, 
Member of Congress. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 
February 18, 1964. 
Representative WILLIAM B. WIDNALL, 
Congress of the United States, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE WIDNALL: As chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Relocation for 
the Connecticut Advisory Committee to the 
U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, I am writ- 
ing to offer our strongest support for H.R. 
9771, the bill on housing which you have 
submitted in the House Special Housing 
Committee. It is clear that you have utilized 
the lengthy report which we prepared here 
in Connecticut for the U.S. Civil Rights Com- 
mission. Our report, as you know, grew out 
of a most careful year-long study of what 
happened to families who had to be displaced 
by the coming of urban renewal. We dis- 
covered some major deficiencies in the pres- 
ent operations of local public authorities, 
principally because of the absence of suffi- 
cient national guidelines in Urban Renewal 
Administration itself. We proposed, after 
the most careful analysis, the key changes 
required to make urban renewal function 
equitably and more humanely. 

I am delighted to see, as are the other 
members of my committee, that your pro- 
posed legislation incorporates our major 
recommendations. We find the following 
aspects of your bill most realistic and 
heartily support them: relocation assistance 
to begin at the time a project is first ap- 
proved instead of at time of condemnation, 
and relocation without regard to race, color, 
creed or national origin; a new approach to 
public housing to improve both its image 
and operation; a new loan program for en- 
couraging rehabilitation; and requiring resi- 
dential urban renewal projects to have a 
priority over downtown commercial projects 
and a physicial verification of the existence 
of decent, safe and sanitary housing at the 
time of relocation. 

Since I shall be unable to get to Wash- 
ington personally during the hearings, I 
want to go on record as strongly support- 
ing H.R. 9771. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN D. MAGUIRE, 
Professor of Religion. 
REPLY OF CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 

(N.J.), RANKING REPUBLICAN ON HOUSE 

SPECIAL HOUSING SUBCOMMITTEE, TO VIEWS 

or HHFA on H.R. 9771, “HOUSING AND 

NEIGHBORHOOD REHABILITATION ACT OF 

1964” 

TITLE I. LOW RENT HOUSING IN PRIVATE AC- 
COMMODATIONS 


The administration has suggested a 10,000 
unit lease program in comparison to the 30,- 
000 unit per year figure of the Widnall bill, 
and projects it over a 4-year period rather 
than a 1-year trial period. Although the ad- 
ministration agrees with the use of this ap- 
proach, it has nevertheless chosen to down- 
grade the Republican proposal rather than 
make a joint effort in changing the effective- 
ness and image of public housing. HHFA 
objections and the answers to them are as 
follows: 

1. That H.R. 9771 would make the use of 
existing rental housing an exclusive approach 
to supplying low income people with de- 
cent, safe, and sanitary housing. 

This is a false assumption on several 
counts. First, there are now over 550,000 
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units under Federal control, with 100,000 
to 120,000 coming available each year. Sec- 
ondly, there is an additional 181,000 units 
either under construction, under annual con- 
tributions contract, under preliminary loan, 
or under some other reservation. The great 
bulk of these, 78 percent, are not under con- 
struction—at the present rate of construc- 
tion it will take 5 years to complete this task. 
New authorizations of units that need to be 
constructed will not appreciably shorten 
the waiting lists or meet presently known 
needs, but a crash program of 30,000 rental 
units will. Congress and the executive can 
then make a comparison between the two 
types of programs both in terms of human 
benefits and economic cost. 

2. That H.R. 9771 “appears to prohibit” 
leasing units except where the community 
already has a low-rent housing project. 

The only language that could be so con- 
strued, by any stretch of the imagination, 
speaks of supplementing present-type proj- 
ect facilities “to meet the total housing needs 
of the community in which they are lo- 
cated.” The “they” refers to the new type 
housing unit, not the old standard unit. 
There is no intent to so limit the program; 
of course, there would be a need for a local 
housing authority to be set up if it did not 
exist. 

3. That there is no provision in H.R. 9771 
to pay for administrative costs the local 
housing authority might incur in taking on 
these new duties. 

Under the present housing program, the 
Federal financial share is limited to the 
amortization of the bonds issued by the lo- 
cal housing authorities. The Federal Gov- 
ernment cannot, by law, pay directly any 
administrative costs incurred by the local 
housing authority. The objection is not only 
specious, but illogical since it applies equal- 
ly as well to the administration’s own pro- 
gram. In fact, without any new language, 
some administrative costs will be built into 
the total development costs on which the 
annual contributions contracts rest, just as 
at present. 

4. That there is no consideration given, in 
H.R. 9771, to fluctuations in the number of 
suitable units available. 

Even assuming that this is so important 
that it must be written into law rather than 
be handled through the administration of 
the program, the argument again applies as - 
well to the administration program. Testi- 
mony by Dr. Weaver cited statistics in sup- 
port of the use of existing housing, but gave 
no indication that fluctuations were con- 
sidered in the number of units available. 

5. That “the various provisions of the bill 
which would authorize local housing author- 
ities to delegate public powers to private in- 
dividuals raise serious constitutional ques- 
tions.” 

What specific provisions and what serious 
constitutional questions are not detailed in 
the comments. But then there is no detail 
either on the administration leasing plan 
and how it will delegate authority as it 
must. The plea of unconstitutionality is 
the last resort of someone who cannot think 
of any other valid reason to oppose a plan 
that is not his. It could, of course, be used 

any housing or urban renewal plan 
involving some delegation of authority to 
private individuals, planners, architects, cor- 
porations and the like. The fact remains 
that a leasing system is a contractual ar- 
rangement making use of private property 
or administration for a public purpose, and is 
representative of a common, ordinary man- 
ner of carrying on the business of Govern- 
ment. Rather than leave these arrange- 
ments solely to administrative discretion, 
H.R. 9771 spells out the system in some de- 
tall. 
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TITLE H. COMPENSATION OF CONDEMNEES 


Although the administration bill makes 
some effort to improve compensation pay- 
ments to those evicted from an urban re- 
newal area, HHFA has chosen again to ignore 
the possibilities of combining ideas and in- 
stead objects on two general and one specific 
ground to the much more comprehensive 
Republican compensation proposals. 

1. HHFA objects that the standards of 
compensation provided in H.R. 9771 would 
exceed existing constitutional and statutory 
provisions of a majority of the States. 

Standards of compensation have proven to 
be inadequate in the past both for indi- 
viduals, families and business establish- 
ments. This is borne out by studies made 
by the National Federation of Independent 
Business and by the Small Business Admin- 
istration. The fact that HHFA does acknowl- 
edge the limitations and the comprehensive- 
ness of the Republican bill is perhaps the 
best recommendation that bill could have. 

Adverse statutory provisions, of course, 
can be changed, and no doubt would be 
changed in those States wishing to continue 
in the program. Constitutional limitations, 
as interpreted by the courts, go to the ques- 
tion of just compensation for a taking of a 
property interest through the power of em- 
inent domain. There is no known court de- 
cision stating that a State or its instrumen- 
tality cannot make supplemental payments 
which is what this bill deals with in its re- 
placement value sections. 

2. HHFA claims that since no Federal mon- 
ey is provided for in the bill for these sup- 
plemental payments, State or local funds be- 
ing not available for this p required 
compensation plans would not be developed 
in many areas. 

It should be noted that existing law could 
be changed on a State level to allow for sup- 
9 payments being included in the 
ocal share of the cost of the project. The 
Republican bill assumes that this can be 
done, and that there is therefore no need 
to provide for specific Federal payments, 
since the Federal Government will pay its 
share of the increased costs of the project 
through paying its share of the project cost 
in total. 


3. HHFA questions specifically only one as- 
pect of H.R. 9771 in regard to compensation 
for tenants and whether it is complete 
_ enough. From that question HHFA decides 
that this bill will help big business more 
than small business. 

In fact, the small businessman receives 
greater protection under the Republican bill 
and greater help to relocate and stay in busi- 
ness than under the administration bill. 
There is no limitation on moving expenses, 
there would be payments for loss of profits, 
for rent for temporary quarters, for removal 
and installation of equipment and fixtures, 
for attorney fees, and for replacement of the 
leasehold interest taken. In contrast, the 
administration bill includes a $1,000 pay- 
ment plus another $1,500 separation fee if 
the business cannot relocate after a year’s 
time. This is hardly more than a consola- 
tion prize to the small businessman and his 
employees. Many of these establishments 
are owned by, employ, and serve minority 


groups. 

No mention is made by HHFA of these ad- 
ditional payment provisions, nor of the pro- 
vision which would make available to the 
evicted individual or business money for re- 
location and replacement at an earlier point 
in time than at present. Nor does HHFA 
speak of the provision which would provide 
for compensation for damage to property 
interests as well as for an actual taking. 
Republican members intend to give careful 
consideration to the rental payments pro- 
vision of the administration bill, and hope 
that HHFA will reconsider its position with 
respect to H.R. 9771. 
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TITLE III. URBAN RENEWAL AND RELATED 
PROVISIONS 


Section 301(a): HHFA objects to congres- 
sional declaration of policy that Adminis- 
trator must determine rehabilitation would 
be inappropriate before approving project 
involving demolition on grounds adequately 
covered by present Urban Renewal Admin- 
istration policies. 

The evidence submitted at hearings, by 
the General Accounting Office, and through 
letters from the little people involved indi- 
cate that however adequate present policy 
might be if it were used, it is not being 
acted upon with sufficient force. It is hoped 
that it is not necessary to explain to the 
Administrator why Congress is a more ap- 
propriate policymaking body than an execu- 
tive agency. 

Section 301(b): HHFA objects to $300 
million, 3 year program of rehabilitation 
loans at low interest rates for those unable 
to obtain or afford commercial financing. 

1. HHFA states that bill cannot authorize 
local public agency to make the rehabilita- 
tion loans, as it purports to do according to 
HHFA. 

In terms of the use of Federal moneys, 
there is nothing to prevent the law to au- 
thorize the use of these funds for a specific 
purpose by the local public agency. It is 
true, and the bill does not refer to this, that 
the local public agency must obtain the au- 
thority to participate in the program, if it 
does not have such authority, from the 
State or local governing body creating it in 
the first place. It is assumed that this 
would take place if the locality and State 
wished to participate in the program. 

2. HHFA considers costs of participation 
by local public agencies, administratively, to 
be prohibitive. 

If this is so, then the obvious answer to 
the problem is to provide for the payments 
of administrative costs by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The HHFA is apparently so unin- 
terested in the rehabilitation program that 
the thought of suggesting this never oc- 
curred to the agency. 

3. HHFA complains that there is no pro- 
vision for the security of the loans or for 
who absorbs any default. 

A loan contract is enforceable in a court 
of law as is any contract. It is assumed that 
the Administrator may recommend steps 
nec to secure the loans, and that the 
defaults will be absorbed by the revolving 
Federal loan fund, but these both can be 
spelled out in the bill if necessary. It is 
also assumed that there are risks involved in 
this type of loan and that defaults will oc- 
cur. Rehabilitation will be accomplished 
regardless, and the costs will be much less 
than if the property was razed, allowed to 
deteriorate, or purchased by the local public 
agency for rehabilitation with corresponding 
relocation problems and administrative costs. 
Self-help will generate pride in one’s home 
and in one’s neighborhood with correspond- 
ing economic and social benefits. 

4. HHFA claims that the bill provides no 
test of economic value of the improvement. 

The bill provides policy direction for ad- 
ministrative regulations to this end; a find- 
ing that the loan will not exceed three- 
fourths of the remaining economic life of 
the structure after rehabilitation, a finding 
by the local public agency of the amount 
needed for rehabilitation, and a stated pur- 
pose for these loans that they will enable 
residences and businesses within an urban 
renewal project area to carry out the objec- 
tives for the urban renewal plan. 

5. HHFA claims that H.R. 9771 sets no 
limits on amounts available to applicant. 

False. A specific provision limits loan to 
amount estimated by local public agency, 
or $10,000 for dwelling unit (the same 
limitation as is in the present home im- 
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provement loan program of federally insured 
mortgages), or $50,000 per business, which- 
ever is the lesser amount. 

Section 301(c): Broadens home improve- 
ment loan program to include improvements 
on residential structures less than 10 years 
old in concert with an urban renewal plan. 

1. HHFA does not comment on this sec- 
tion. 

Section 302(a): Physical verification of 
relocation requirement of decent safe and 
sanitary housing, and inclusion of provision 
for business relocation opposed by HHFA. 

1. HHFA reads section to require physical 
verification of adequate relocation facilities 
before approval of project plan itself which 
would be unworkable. 

However, the intent of the section is to 
require physical verification of adequate re- 
location facilities immediately prior to the 
start of condemnation proceedings and re- 
location of evictees. This follows the 
specific recommendation of the Connecticut 
Advisory Committee to the U.S. Civil Rights 
Commission, July 1963 report. If necessary, 
the language can be changed to read more 
clearly this intent. 

2. HHFA objects to requiring relocation 
accommodations to be available for busi- 
nesses as well as families because this 
“ignores the difficulties involved in relocat- 
ing many concerns due to continuing 
changes in their business needs and scope 
of operations.” 

False. Far from ignoring these problems, 
the Republican proposal meets them head on. 
HHFA wants the Government to do the ignor- 
ing, and the businessmen to accept the dif- 
ficulties. It is also obvious that changes 
in the requirements of these businesses are 
a result of urban renewal activity and the 
lack of assistance or ability to relocate, re- 
sponsibilities the Government should as- 
sume. 

Section 302 (a) (1): Adds requirement that 
relocation be carried out without regard to 
race, color, creed, or national origin of dis- 
placees. 

1. HHFA made no comment on this section. 

Section 302 (a) (2): Adds requirement that 
business firms be given relocation assistance, 
and that both for businesses and individuals 
(families) relocation assistance should start 
at the earliest possible stage of the project 
rather than when condemnation begins. 

1, HHFA made no comment on this section. 

Section 302 (a) (3) and (4): Prompts addi- 
tional cooperation between relocation agency 
and local real estate people and enco 
consideration of the desirability of relocat- 
ing small businesses serving neighborhood 
markets in such a way as to retain these 
neighborhood markets. 

1. HHFA made no comment on these sub- 
sections. 

Section 302 (b): HHFA states that adminis- 
trative regulations allow families and busi- 
nesses to be eligible for relocation payments 
as soon as urban renewal contract is signed, 
therefore this section is not needed. 

If through the regulations those who move 
out before condemnation proceedings start 
but after the contract is signed can still get 
payments for relocation, then we will agree 
with the HHFA. Otherwise amendment 
needed. 

Section 302(c): Directs Small Business Ad- 
ministration to provide relocation assistance 
and information to small businesses in co- 
operation with local public agency at the ear- 
liest stage possible in the project process. 

1. HHFA made no comment on this section. 

Section 303(a): HHFA objects to adding to 
the workable program requirements a state- 
ment of anticipated zoning changes necessary 
to ease relocation of businesses from urban 
renewal projects underway because it would 
unnecessarily restrict a locality’s future zon- 
ing actions, denying the flexibility needed to 
adapt to changes in land use needs. 
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The lack of flexibility in present zoning ap- 
proaches makes this new provision necessary. 
The Small Business Administration study in 
Providence performed by Brown University 
found 29.5 percent of the businesses unable 
to relocate and continue most disturbed by 
the problem of zoning and license transfer. 
Seventeen percent of the business failures 
listed zoning as a principal reason. One- 
tenth of those relocating called it their major 
problem. One-sixth of those businesses dis- 
placed moved to the suburbs and gave zoning 
flexibility as a major reason for doing so, 
taking with them employment, sales taxes, 
and property taxes out of the center city. 
This is a cost seldom balanced against the 
claimed benefits from new jobs and new 
tax ratables as a result of urban renewal in 
the center city. 

Section 303 (b) and (c): HHFA says that 
to require a community to set specific goals 
within the workable program concept of 
community self-help, particularly with re- 
spect to housing codes, and then hold the 
community to the performance of these 
pledges on a yearly basis would “disastrous- 
ly delay, or prevent the completion of, 
projects in various stages of clearance or 
redevelopment.” 

Delay is likely, although the wording of 
the provision allows the Administrator to 
determine whether the commitments have 
been fulfilled “to his satisfaction,” allowing 
sufficient discretion to take care of cases be- 
yond the control of the locality. Whether 
it would be more disastrous to delay or to 
allow conditions perpetuating and breeding 
new slums to continue is another question. 
The HHFA answer illustrates the unfortu- 
nate fact that the requirements of the work- 
able have no teeth and can be 
ignored by localities with impunity, as the 
recent rent strikes in New York, Cleveland, 
Washington, D.C., and other cities tragically 
point up. 

Section 303 (d): HHFA claims inclusion 
of assistance for self-help, rehabilitation, 
and self-liquidating projects not necessary 
since it authorizes nothing that cannot be 
done now. 

This again is a statement of congressional, 
not HHFA, policy, with the hope that it will 
spur the executive departments into a greater 
stress on this approach. 

Section 303(e): HHFA objects to any 
statutory requirement of a property tax 
study in every city involved in urban re- 
newal to see what effects urban renewal 
has had on property values, and how real 
estate taxation can be used as an incentive 
to improve property, on the grounds that 
many communities cannot afford the studies, 
and that comprehensive studies in selected 
areas would do. 

Comprehensive studies, if undertaken, 
would be welcome. If the HHFA and urban 
renewal authorities will make use of re- 
search funds for this purpose, this section 
would not be needed. 

Section 303(f): HHFA objects to a re- 
quirement that a referendum be taken, 
which they interpret as being confined to 
the citizens of the project area, to gain ap- 
proval of the urban renewal project before 
& contract is signed, on the grounds that 
this interferes with the right of the State 
or locality to determine for themselves the 
method of approval. 

First, the clear language of the bill refers 
to a communitywide vote, not one confined 
to the project area. Second, the Housing 
Act of 1949 already contains specific provi- 
sions for approval by the governing body 
of the application for a planning advance 
(sec. 102d), and the project (sec. 105a), 
and both provisions obviously restrict 
the method of approval. Finally, the in- 
creased use of noncash credits toward the 
local share of the project rather than bond 
issues restricts the opportunities for com- 
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munity votes. The value of the community- 
wide vote is illustrated by the recent ex- 
perience in Cleveland where a bond issue 
was voted down despite its support by the 
city council and a mayor elected without 
opposition. 

Section 303(g): HHFA objects to giving 
priority status to projects where cities are 
able to pledge increased tax revenues from 
project property against their financial ob- 
ligations for the project to encourage self- 
liquidating projects, because it would dic- 
tate method of financing and would encour- 
age projects with high tax revenues rather 
than projects “to meet the community's 
human needs.” 

First, the provision does not dictate a fi- 
nancing method, but rather encourages a 
method which would be equally appropriate 
as any other and would also stretch the 
urban renewal dollar that much further. 
Second, it hardly seems appropriate for an 
administration which wishes to raise the 
limitation on nonresidential projects from 
30 to 35 percent at the expense of the slum- 
dweller to speak of ignoring “the commu- 
nity’s human needs” when referring to the 
Republican bill. 

This section must be read in context with 
the rest of the bill. First, there is priority 
given to projects which would provide solu- 
tions to the housing needs of the low-income 
citizen in each community prior to efforts 
at the profitable commercial development 
(sec. 304 discussed below). Second, the 
more stringent check on the actual avail- 
ability of decent, safe and sanitary housing 
(sec. 302a) should encourage the resettlement 
of displacees on urban renewal project 
land as it becomes available, rather than to 
increase the trend to using urban renewal 
land for high-rise, high rent apartments 
as is now the case. Only after these priori- 
ties were met would land be turned to high 
tax return use, and then a self-liquidating 
project priority would be logical. 

Section 304(a): HHFA objects to putting 
predominantly nonresidential projects on 
a loan basis on the grounds that this would 
limit projects to those specializing in in- 
tense, small development, and that very 
few localities could afford to do so because 
of existing financial problems. 

The original purpose of the Housing Act 
of 1949 was to use urban renewal as a means 
to securing a decent home for every Ameri- 
can. Any commercial development of pre- 
dominantly nonresidential nature is an ex- 
ception to this policy, first introduced in 
1954 at 10 percent of the total urban renewal 
appropriation. This was raised to 20 per- 
cent in 1959, to 30 percent in 1961, and now 
it is being contemplated that the exception 
be raised to 35 percent to meet the “known 
demand” for this type of urban renewal, in 
the words of the President’s housing message. 
Obviously there is such a demand because 
it is profitable redevelopment both for the 
city and the private redeveloper. The Amer- 
ican taxpayer should have an opportunity 
to share in the benefits, too. If small, con- 
centrated development takes the place of 
grandiose fifteen square block schemes, this 
too will probably come as a relief to the 
harassed small businessman and his em- 
ployees. 

Section 304 (b) and (c): HHFA objects to 
placing a first priority on urban renewal 
projects designed to solve the housing needs 
of the low-income citizen and instead wishes 
to go ahead with plans to increase the 
amount spent on nonresidential development 
on the grounds that this priority would be 
impossible to meet except in the very smallest 
communities. 

First, this priority applies only to pre- 
dominantly nonresidential projects, not to 
projects involving nonresidential devel- 
opment as part of a plan to meet pre- 
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dominantly residential needs. Second, the 
intent of the bill is to require a find- 
ing that the locality has made initial 
progress at least in meeting the iden- 
tiflable residential needs of the community, 
whether this be the planning, execution or 
completion stage. The language of the bill 
will be amended to make this clear. The 
basic policy difference between the adminis- 
tration approach and that of the Republican 
minority remains the same, however. 

Section 305(a) and (b): HHFA feels re- 
quirement that bidding be used for sale or 
lease of property in an urban renewal area 
and be sold or leased to a local redeveloper 
in the urban renewal area is too restrictive; 
the locality should choose its methods ac- 
cording to the needs of the project and in 
accordance with Federal policy safeguards. 

Neither requirement is an absolute direc- 
tive, as the Administrator assumes, but 
rather is to be used only to “the maximum 
extent practicable.” Bidding is suggested as 
a priority approach because of decreased 
costs to the taxpayer and less possibility of 
abuse of discretion on the part of officials 
involved in negotiation. The use of local 
firms is suggested in order to provide the 
maximum contribution possible by urban 
renewal to the local economy. These are 
additional Federal policy safeguards by 
Congress. 

Section 306 (a) and (b): HHFA objects to 
exclusion of credit (noncash) for use of 
streets within urban renewal project area 
not associated with traffic generated by area, 
and for exclusion of credit for streets outside 
area, on grounds this fails to recognize need 
for access roads, and limits credits. 

These sections, which also refer to inclu- 
sion or exclusion of credit for other public 
facilities and for cost defrayed by other Fed- 
eral grants, put into law recommendations 
by the General Accounting Office which have 
been ignored by HHFA and the Urban Re- 
newal Administration. It is a reasonable 
attempt to see that the American taxpayer's 
dollar is appropriately spent, and that the 
locality benefiting from the Federal program 
holds up its end of the responsibility for 
the success of the projects. 

Section 307: HHFA objects to change in 
definition of local public agency which would 
make that agency a direct agent of the State, 
county or local government on the grounds 
that there is no impelling need for this be- 
cause of the close cooperation which gener- 
ally prevails between the two entities. 

If this is the general pattern—close coop- 
eration between the local public agency, 
whether an agent of the local government or 
not, and the local governing body—then 
there should be no objection to making it 
the pattern in all cases to avoid the possi- 
bility of a clash between two separate units 
of Government. 


TITLE IV. MISCELLANEOUS 


Section 401. Approval of sites, prior to the 
making of preliminary loans for public hous- 
ing, by local governing body, opposed by 
HHFA as unjustifiable delay of planning 
activities. 

The purpose of this provision which was 
once in effect by regulation approved Decem- 
ber 11, 1959, by the Commissioner of the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration and later rescind- 
ed under pressure from the National Associa- 
tion of Housing and Redevelopment officials 
in 1960, is to prevent delays in going ahead 
with the project sometimes resulting from 
controversies over the site generated after 
the preliminary loan contract. It is not the 
intent of the language of the bill to hinder 
the operation of preliminary loan contracts 
under which the feasibility of a project 
would supposedly be determined. 

Section 402: HHFA opposes any limitation 
on use of Federal funds for travel and other 
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expenses of public officials attending meet- 

ings of private urban renewal and housing 

organizations where no formal duties are in- 
volved such as speaking, on grounds cost 
is worth the association. 

This is a GAO recommendation to limit 
travel expenses to legitimate appearances in 
line with formal] duties, and to limit mem- 
bership fee payments. There is no reason 
why the taxpayer should pay for forays and 
memberships for public officials in connec- 
tion with association lobbying to keep his 
job. 

: Section 403: HHFA would oppose enact- 

ment at this time of a provision which would 

empower the Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation to deal in its secondary market 
operations in conventional residential mort- 
gages. The reason given is the difficulty of 
establishing reliable standards for determin- 
ing the acceptability of mortgages for pur- 
chase, with the possible result that a new 
agency duplicating FHA might be necessary. 

As the Administrator notes, conventional 
mortgages provide security for about two- 
thirds of the large sums of money needed, 
on a continuing basis, for the financing of 
both new and existing homes. He also con- 
cedes the desirability “at some time” for 
some organization to assure a broad second- 
ary market for such mortgages. The savings 
and loan community has found no difficulty 
in establishing acceptable standards for such 
mortgages, and there is no valid reason for 
assuming the need of a Government agency 
similar to the FHA. The provision is ap- 
propriate at this time. 

HOUSING AND 
HOME FINANCE AGENCY, 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR, 
Washington, D.C. 

Hon. WRIGHT PaTMAN, 

Chairman, Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAMMAN: This is in further 
reply to your request for our views on H.R. 
9771, a bill “To authorize a new form of 
low-rent housing utilizing private accom- 
modations, to provide more adequate com- 
pensation for persons whose property is 
taken under certain federally assisted pro- 
grams, to provide improvements in the urban 
renewal program with emphasis on rehabili- 
tation, and for other purposes.” 

The views of the Housing Agency on each 
section of this bill are set forth and explained 
in the enclosed statement. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the presentation 
of this report from the standpoint of the 
administration’s program. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT C. WEAVER, 
Administrator. 

HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY VIEWS 

on H.R. 9771, THE "HOUSING AND NEIGH- 

BORHOOD REHABILITATION ACT OF 1964" 


TITLE I—LOW-RENT HOUSING IN PRIVATE 
ACCOMMODATIONS 


The provisions of title I would authorize 
a new low-income housing program of 30,000 
units, limited to the leasing of existing 
privately owned housing. Local housing 
agencies would be required to utilize to the 
maximum extent possible rental housing 
made available by private property owners 
for use for low-rent public housing where 
such housing can be provided at the same 
or lower cost than housing in low-rent hous- 
ing projects. Unless otherwise specifically 
authorized, not more than 10 percent of the 
units in any one building could be made 
available for low-rent housing. 

Rentals would be determined by negotia- 
tion between the local public agency and 
Private owners after determination by the 
local agency that rentals to be charged would 
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be within the reach of families of low in- 
come Payments of rent by tenants would 
be made to the local housing agency which 
would pay that amount plus a subsidy 
to the private owners. The subsidy would 
be equal to the difference between the rent 
charged the tenant and the rent paid by the 
local housing agency to the private owner, 
but not in excess of the subsidy being paid 
for a similar unit in a low-rent housing 
project in the same community. 

The Housing Agency does not favor a low- 
rent housing program limited, as in the 
case of H.R. 9771, to the addition of units 
only through the utilization under lease of 
existing privately owned housing. While 
the use of existing housing under lease can 
provide a useful supplement to a program 
based upon the provision of permanent units 
through construction or purchase, it cannot 
be considered as a substitute for a continued 
increase in the supply of such permanent 
units. 

H.R, 9771 would not meet the low-rent 
housing needs of many communities. If an 
attempt is made to provide low-income hous- 
ing through leasing in an area where the 
type of required units are in short supply, 
the required lease rents are likely to be high. 
Accordingly, the required subsidy would be 
greater than the amount being paid in exist- 
ing public housing projects, and it would be 
impossible to support any additional low- 
income housing in the area. The program 
authorized by the bill could operate only 
in those communities, and at those times, 
when private property owners have a surplus 
of units available for leasing. In addition, 
as presently drafted, the bill appears to pro- 
hibit even the leasing of units for low-rent 
housing in any community which does not 
presently have a low-rent housing project. 

Many provisions of title I also raise serious 
questions concerning the administration of 
the low-rent housing program to be estab- 
lished by the bill. There is a lack of any pro- 
vision for administrative costs which would 
be incurred by local housing authorities in 
carrying out their additional duties. No con- 
sideration is given to the effect of fluctua- 
tions in the number of suitable units avail- 
able for low-rent housing in the community. 
In addition, the various provisions of the 
bill which would authorize local housing 
authorities to delegate public powers to pri- 
vate individuals raise serious constitutional 
questions. 

The provisions of H.R. 9751, the adminis- 
tration’s proposed Housing and Community 
Development Act of 1964, would more effec- 
tively meet low-rent housing needs. It would 
increase the annual contributions authority 
by $46 million per year for 4 years, adding an 
estimated 60,000 units of low-rent housing 
each year, including 35,000 new units, 15,000 
purchased and rehabilitated units, and 10,000 
leased units. In addition, it would authorize 
a special annual contributions formula to 
permit local housing authorities to make 
greater use of the existing housing supply 
through the purchase, purchase and rehabili- 
tation, or lease of privately owned units of 
existing housing suitable for low-rent hous- 
ing use. Under this formula, the annual con- 
tribution for an acquired or leased project 
could be fixed, as a maximum, at the same 
amount as would be established as the an- 
nual contribution for a new low-rent housing 
project consisting of units designed for the 
same number, types, and sizes of families. 

The administration bill, thus, would pro- 
vide flexibility needed to choose the most 
economical method of providing low-income 
housing in a particular area. This would 
vary from area to area, depending on local 
housing market conditions. 


TITLE II—COMPENSATION OF CONDEMNEES 


The provisions of title II of H.R. 9771 would 
establish a system of compensation payments 
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to those who suffer loss or damage to their 
property interests as a result of the con- 
demnation in the course of certain federally 
assisted redevelopment programs. 

In applying for Federal assistance pursuant 
to a redevelopment program, each local 
public agency would be required to (1) cer- 
tify to the Housing Administrator that no 
property will be acquired by condemnation 
during the course of the redevelopment pro- 
gram, or (2) submit a compensation plan 
indicating that either through usual emi- 
nent domain compensation awards, or 
through awards coupled with supplemental 
payments, every person whose property in- 
terest would be lost or damaged would re- 
ceive proper compensation. Both private 
individuals and business concerns would be 
covered. 

Individuals would receive either the ac- 
tual value of the interest taken or its re- 
placement cost, whichever is greater. If the 
individual replaces his property interest, he 
could receive the entire cost of acquiring 
substantially the same interest he lost. 

The Housing Agency is opposed to the 
provisions of title II of H.R. 9771. These 
provisions would make it impossible for 
many communities to undertake needed ur- 
ban renewal and public housing programs 
and would provide substantial compensa- 
tion payments to some individuals and busi- 
ness concerns while providing inadequate 
assistance to many others. 

The bill would establish standards of 
compensation payments for individuals and 
business concerns which exceed the existing 
constitutional and statutory provisions of a 
majority of the States. Since the bill would 
provide no Federal funds for these payments 
and since State or local funds for the local 
share of these payments could not be made 
available under existing law, the bill would, 
in effect, prevent many communities from 
formulating compensation plans. 

The alternative offered (permitting assist- 
ance in connection with a project where it is 
certified that condemnation will not take 
place) would be unworkable in most cases 
since condemnation is generally necessary to 
carry out such projects. 

As presently drafted, the compensation 
standards established by title II would ap- 
pear to provide the greatest assistance to in- 
dividuals and business concerns who need as- 
sistance least, while those whose need is 
greatest may receive little or no benefit. For 
example, the compensation available to a 
family with a leasehold interest in its dwell- 
ing quarters would be the “greatest amount 
that would be offered to purchase the ten- 
ant's interest by a prospective assignee will- 
ing to assume the obligations of the lease.” 
Compensation under this provision would be 
significant only in the case of a tenant with 
a relatively favorable lease in standard prop- 
erty. A tenant, holding on a month-to- 
month basis, or at a high rental in substand- 
ard quarters, would receive little or nothing. 
Also, a tenant holding under a typical lease 
which terminates in the event of condemna- 
tion would receive nothing. Thus, a large- 
scale business concern would receive sub- 
stantial benefits under the bill even though 
it could reestablish with relative ease, while 
the small independent business, unable to re- 
establish outside the redevelopment area 
might receive little or nothing. 

This Agency recommends enactment of 
the relocation provisions contained in sec- 
tion 101 of H.R. 9751. Under these provi- 
sions, displaced low- or moderate-income 
families and elderly individuals would re- 
ceive monthly payments (for up to 24 
months) of an amount which, when added 
to 20 percent of their income, would equal 
the average rent being charged in the com- 
munity for a decent, safe, and sanitary 
dwelling of modest standards adequate in 
size to accommodate such displaced family 
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or individual. A displaced business con- 
cern with average annual earnings of less 
than $10,000 per year would receive $1,000 
plus an additional $1,500 if it has not rees- 
tablished within 1 year and has not received 
any relocation payment for moving expenses 
and direct losses of property. These pay- 
ments would direct relocation assistance to- 
ward those groups which are in greatest 
need of such assistance. 

The Select Subcommittee on Real Prop- 
erty Acquisition of the House Committee on 
Public Works is presently studying the ade- 
quacy of compensation payments and will 
report its findings and recommendations to 
the Congress by June 30, 1964. The results 
of this study would be relevant to the es- 
tablishment of general Federal standards 
for compensation payments in connection 
with eminent domain. 


TITLE M— URBAN RENEWAL AND RELATED 
PROVISIONS 


Section 301. Rehabilitation of property in 
urban renewal areas: 

Subsection (a) of this section would pro- 
hibit approval of an urban renewal project 
which provides for demolition or removal 
of buildings unless the Housing Adminis- 
trator determines that the objectives of the 
urban renewal plan could not be achieved 
through rehabilitation of the project area. 

This provision of the bill is unnecessary. 
Present Urban Renewal Administration pol- 
icies are already adequate to prevent the 
expenditure of Federal funds on unneces- 
sary, or unwarranted, clearance of sound 
structures, 

Subsection (b) would establish a new re- 
habilitation program to assist owners and 
tenants in urban renewal areas in under- 
taking and carrying out rehabilitation ac- 
tivities. Local public agencies empowered 
by State or local law to assist in carrying 
out rehabilitation activities would be au- 
thorized to make loans to assist in rehabili- 
tating structures in order to conform to 
applicable code requirements or to carry out 
the objectives of the urban renewal plan. 
Loans would be made at not exceeding 3 
percent interest and would run for up to 
15 years or three-fourths of the expected life 
of the structure, whichever is less. Loans 
would be limited to the cost of the rehabili- 
tation involved or $10,000 per dwelling unit 
and $50,000 in the case of business property, 
whichever is less. A revolving fund would 
be established to finance loans under this 
section with authorizations of $100 million 
for this fiscal year and for each of the next 
2 fiscal years. 

The Housing Agency favors increasing re- 
habilitation activities in urban renewal 
areas. More extensive use of rehabilitation 
could reduce the costs of urban renewal and 
the burden of relocation which is necessary 
in clearance projects. However, although 
increased rehabilitation activity would be 
highly desirable, we do not recommend en- 
actment of these provisions. 

The provisions of this subsection would, in 
all likelihood, be unworkable. A local pub- 
lic agency cannot be authorized by Federal 
law to make these rehabilitation loans. In 
addition, most local public agencies are not 
equipped to undertake rehabilitation loan 
programs and would find the costs of estab- 
lishing necessary staffs and administrative 
procedures prohibitive. 

The bill makes no provision for the secur- 
ity of such loans; provides no test of the eco- 
nomic value of the improvements for which 
the loan would be made; and sets no limit 
on the amount of money which may be avail- 
able to one applicant. 

In our opinion, the lack of such safeguards 
would result in unsound loans. In addition, 
the bill does not indicate whether losses in- 
curred are to be borne by the Federal Gov- 
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ernment or the local public agency which 
will screen the applicants and make the 
loans. 

Section 302. Relocation of displacees from 
urban renewal areas: 

Subsection (a) of this section would re- 
quire the Administrator to physically verify 
the availability of decent, safe, and sani- 
ta y housing and business accommodations 
for families and businesses to be displaced 
from an urban renewal area prior to his ap- 
proval of the project, and to withhold further 
assistance to the project if he finds that such 
accommodations are not actually available. 

A requirement of physical verification of 
the availability of adequate relocation ac- 
commodations p ior to approyal of an urban 
renewal project would be unworkable. It 
would, in effect, require all needed relocation 
accommodations to be vacant and available 
at the time the project is approved and to 
remain vacant until actually needed. In 
addition, requiring relocation accommoda- 
tions to be available for businesses as well as 
families ignores the difficulties involved in 
relocating many business concerns due to 
continuing changes in their business needs 
and scope of ope~ations. 

Subsection (b) of this section would pro- 
vide that individuals, families, business con- 
cerns, and nonprofit organizations displaced 
from urban renewal areas would be entitled 
to receive relocation payments at the time 
condemnation proceedings are started or at 
the time the property is acquired by the local 
public agency. 

Although this provision is intended to 
assist families and businesses by establishing 
an earlier eligibility date for relocation pay- 
ments, it would, in fact, be more restrictive 
than present law. Under current adminis- 
trative regulations, families and businesses 
in an urban renewal area are eligible for re- 
location payments as soon as the urban re- 
newal contract is executed. 

Section 303. Local responsibilities under 
urban renewal program: 

Subsection (a) of this section would re- 
quire a community's workable program to 
include a statement of anticipated zoning 
changes which would assist business con- 
cerns in making arrangements for their re- 
location. 

This provision is undesirable. It could un- 
necessarily restrict a locality's future zoning 
actions to the statement of proposed changes 
made in its workable program, thus denying 
to the locality the flexibility necessary to 
adapt to continuing changes in the com- 
munity’s land use needs, 

Subsection (b) would require a com- 
munity to adequately identify the goals to be 
achieved with respect to each element of its 
workable program and to commit itself to 
the improvements that will be made during 
the coming year. Subsection (c) would di- 
rect the Administrator to withhold further 
Federal assistance to an urban renewal proj- 
ect if he finds that the locality involved has 
not fulfilled its commitments under the 
workable program. 

These provisions would apparently require 
the Administrator to withhold further Fed- 
eral assistance to ongoing urban renewal 
projects in spite of existing Federal con- 
tractual obligations. This requirement could 
disastrously delay, or prevent the completion 
of, projects in various stages of clearance or 
redevelopment. 

Subsection (d) would authorize the Ad- 
ministrator to include in the urban renewal 
service, presently authorized for communi- 
ties, assistance in the development of self- 
help programs such as rehabilitation projects 
which require no Federal financial assistance 
and self-liquidating redevelopment projects. 

This provision would provide no service 
not already provided for under existing law. 
The Administrator is already authorized to 
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provide assistance to localities for develop- 
ing local urban renewal programs” which 
would include any “self-help” or “self- 
liquidating” programs. 

Subsection (e) would require each local 
public agency, as a condition of approval 
or renewal of its workable program, to carry 
out a study of the p y assessment sys- 
tem in its locality to determine the effect of 
the workable program and urban renewal 
activities on property values and the extent 
to which real estate taxation can be used 
as an incentive to improving properties and 
as a means of financing local urban renewal 
activities. 

This Agency would oppose a statutory re- 
quirement directing a community to under- 
take such a study as a condition of approval 
of its workable program. Many smaller com- 
munities do not possess sufficient financial 
or technical resources to undertake and com- 
plete adequate studies of this kind. Fur- 
thermore, the principle of tax incentives for 
rehabilitation would be the same in almost 
all areas. This subject should be studied 
comprehensively in selected areas instead of 
having numerous duplicatory studies. 

Subsection (f) would prohibit financial 

assistance under the urban renewal program 
after the enactment of this bill to any com- 
munity unless the project has been ap- 
proved by a majority vote in a referendum 
of all the residents in the proposed project 
area. 
This provision would be undesirable. It 
would unjustifiably interfere with the right 
of States and localities to determine for 
themselves the appropriate methods by 
which proposed urban renewal plans would 
be approved or disapproved. 

Subsection (g) would require the Admin- 
istrator to give priority to applications for 
Federal assistance to localities which will 
permit increases in tax revenues from a re- 
developed project area to be used for repay- 
ment of obligations issued to finance the 
project. 

The Housing Agency would recommend 
against enactment of this provision. Re- 
quiring the Administrator to give priority 
to projects where localities will permit tax 
increases from a redeveloped area to be used 
for repayment of project expenses would en- 
courage extending Federal assistance to proj- 
ects designed to yield the highest tax return 
rather than to meet the community's hu- 
man needs. Furthermore, the utilization of 
a particular financing method should not be 
given priority over any other feasible method 
a community may select to provide funds for 
the project. 

Section 304. Termination of authority to 
make grants for urban renewal projects in- 
volving nonresidential redevelopment: 

These provisions would effectively cripple 
all urban renewal activities which would re- 
sult in other than residential or public reuse 
of the land. Thus, the clearance of a slum 
area which was inappropriate for future resi- 
dential use would be stopped as would the 
clearance of existing residential units mixed 
in industrial areas. 

The “loan only” approach to nonresiden- 
tial renewal completely ignores the objective 
of the Federal and local grants which is to 
pay for the costs necessary for the elimina- 
tion of existing slums and blight in order to 
make the land available for new uses at its 
economic value. The grant is not a subsidy 
to new uses, but rather a cost of eliminating 
existing detrimental uses. 

Given the existing financial problems of 
localities, it is highly unlikely that they 
would be in a position to undertake to pay 
the entire net cost of any such projects, no 
matter how desirable, except in those few 
circumstances where the anticipated in- 
crease in tax returns from the new uses of 
the land was so high as to permit the rapid 
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repayment of the loans involved. Such an 
approach would result in only small, spe- 
cialized projects resulting in intensive rede- 
velopment. 

The extremely limited circumstances in 
which grants for nonresidential projects are 
permitted would require an affirmative find- 
ing by the Administrator that all residential 
renewal which was necessary or appropriate 
in the community had been completed. 
Such a finding would be almost impossible 
to make except in the very smallest 
localities. 

There is a place and a need for nonresi- 
dential projects. No community can sup- 
port sound residential neighborhoods if its 
economic base is being eroded away by blight 
and obsolescence in its nonresidential areas. 

Section 305. Competitive bidding; prefer- 
ence for local redevelopers: 

This section would require that to the 
maximum extent possible (1) any sale or 
lease by a local public agency of real prop- 
erty held as part of an urban renewal project 
be made to the highest responsible bidder 
after public competitive bidding, and (2) 
that such real property be sold or leased to 
redevelopers having their principal offices or 
places of business in the urban renewal area. 

The Housing Agency believes that it would 
be undesirable to establish these statutory 
requirements, Local public agencies should 
be allowed to determine their own methods 
of disposing of real property in accord with 
the particular needs of the project involved 
and in conformity to Federal policy safe- 
guards. 


Section 306. Local grants-in-aid: 

This section would limit the amount of 
noncash grant-in-aid credit for boundary 
streets of urban renewal areas to such por- 
tion of the cost of the street as the Admin- 
istrator estimates to be proportionate to the 
approximate degree of benefit of the street 
to the urban renewal area. 

This section would also require that with 
respect to any noncash grant-in-aid credit 
for streets within or on the boundary of 
an urban renewal area, the Administrator 
take into consideration the ratio that traffic 
to and from the urban renewal area bears 
to the total traffic, with no credit allowed 
for any portion of a street outside the urban 
renewal area 


This section would severely limit the non- 
cash credits presently available for streets 
in project areas and would eliminate all 
credit for streets outside the area although 
the feasibility of the project may be jeopar- 
dized without such access streets. An ade- 
quate street system designed to bear the 
total traffic load within the project area must 
be recognized as an essential factor in achiev- 
ing sound urban renewal objectives. This 
provision, by in effect limiting credit to the 
traffic generated by the area itself, would 
fail to recognize an essential part of the 
urban renewal project. 

Section 307. Definition of local public 
agency: 

This section would amend the definition, 
in section 110(h) of the Housing Act of 1949, 
of a “local public agency” qualified to carry 
on an urban renewal project. Under present 
law, a project may be carried on not only 
by a State, county, or municipality but also 
by any other “governmental entity or public 
body,” so long as it is “authorized” (under 
State and local law) to carry on the project. 
The amendment would limit eligibility of 
other governmental entities and public 
bodies only to those acting as agents for 
State or local governments. 

The Housing Agency believes that this 
proposed amendment would unjustifiably 
interfere with the right of States and locali- 
ties to decide for themselves their proper re- 
lationship to local public agencies. Close co- 
ordination between local public agencies and 
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elected local governments is always desir- 
able. However, it would appear that there 
is no impelling need which would justify the 
proposed detalled intercession by the Federal 
Government in these State-local relation- 
ships. Under section 102(d) of the Housing 
Act of 1949, it is already necessary, as a 
condition to obtaining an advance of funds 
for survey and planning, that “the govern- 
ing body of the locality involved has by 
resolution or ordinance approved the under- 
taking of such surveys and plans and the 
submission by the local agency of an appli- 
cation for such advance of funds.” 

Also, under section 105(a), the govern- 
ing body of the locality must approve the 
urban renewal plan before the local public 
agency can obtain a Federal loan or grant 
contract for the project. Finally, the local 
public agency must almost invariably obtain 
the concurrence of the local governing body, 
in order to obtain financing for the local 
share of the project. 


TITLE IV—-MISCELLANEOUS 


Section 401. Local approval of low-rent 
housing sites: 

This section would prohibit financial as- 
sistance under the low-rent public housing 
program unless the governing body of the 
locality involved has approved the site or 
sites on which the project is to be located. 

Local governing bodies are required under 
existing law to approve applications of local 
housing authorities for preliminary loans for 
surveys and planning of low-rent housing 
projects. Requiring approval of the project 
site prior to the making of such loans would 
result in unjustifiable delay of the necessary 
planning activities. 

Section 402. Certain expenses of local 
agencies in connection with membership in 
private urban renewal and housing organiza- 
tions: 

This section would provide that amounts 
spent by local public agencies or their 
employees for dues or fees in connection 
with membership in private urban renewal 
or housing organizations or for travel in 
connection with meetings of such 
tions (except in the case of an individual 
who is a scheduled speaker or has formal 
duties at such a meeting) may not be in- 
cluded in the cost of an urban renewal 
project, low-rent housing project, or any 
other activity assisted by the HHFA. 

This agency believes that these national 
organizations are making significant and 
major contributions to carrying out housing 
and urban renewal programs. Through fre- 
quent consultations with agency officials, 
these organizations provide a valuable service 
by calling attention to problems encoun- 
tered in carrying out agency programs and by 
offering advice in solving these problems. 
They also provide training programs and ex- 
changes of information in these fields 
through publications, workshops, and other 
activities. The Public Housing Administra- 
tion and the Urban Renewal Administration 
review local agency budget expenditures and 
exercise controls to see that only attendance 
of meetings which have a legitimate relation- 
ship to the Federal programs are supported 
with Federal funds. In our opinion, Federal 
expenditures in connection with assistance 
rendered by these organizations represent a 
desirable investment in improved manage- 
ment and greater efficiency in local opera- 
tions. This is done at an insignificant cost 
in relation to the scope of the programs 
involved. 

Section 403. Authorization for FNMA to 
deal in conventional mortgages: 

Section 403 would empower the Federal 
National Association to deal in its 
secondary market operations in conventional 
residential mortgages. 

Conventional mortgages provide security 
for about two-thirds of the large sums of 
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money needed, on a continuing basis, for the 
financing of both new and existing homes. 
It may become desirable at some time in the 
future for some organization to assure a 
broad general secondary market for such 
mortgages. In considering this matter, the 
many years of FNMA experience under widely 
varying market conditions should be helpful. 
Its operations have been highly effective in 
providing liquidity for FHA and VA mort- 
gage investmerts, especially in tight money 
periods when it has made substantial 
amounts of mortgage funds available in 
capital shortage areas. 

While we recognize the desirability of 
having available an effective market facility 
which would provide sources for mortgage 
lenders and investors comparable to those 
available to the financial community 
through the workings of the national ex- 
changes for stocks and bonds, there are spe- 
cial problems peculiar to the mortgage 
market. 

Basic to the effectiveness of any secondary 
market facility is the establishment of re- 
liable standards for determining the accept- 
ability of the mortgages for purchase. Only 
in this way can their marketability be es- 
tablished. This should also be an effective 
means of providing an incentive for greater 
uniformity in conventional mortgages gen- 
erally and in establishing them as acceptable 
commodities over the Nation as a whole. 
This involves uniform standards of appraisal, 
mortgage instruments, property require- 
ments, and procedures. It also involves uni- 
form methods for determining the accept- 
able credit standing of mortgagors. Further- 
more, in the absence of any ceiling on 
interest rates for mortgages that would be 
eligible for purchase, encouragement would 
be lent to the making of high-risk loans 
bearing high interest rates. 

To overcome all of these problems might 
require the establishment of an organization 
duplicating the functions of FHA. 

In view of these and other related prob- 
lems which have not yet been resolved, the 
Housing Agency would not recommend en- 
actment of this provision at this time. 


THE RETIREMENT OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVE HAROLD C. OSTER- 
TAG IS A GREAT LOSS TO THIS 
CONGRESS, TO THIS NATION 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. PILLION] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, Repre- 
sentative Harotp C. OsTertac recently 
announced his intention to retire at the 
conclusion of his present term of office. 
This decision brought sorrow to me, to 
his friends, and to his colleagues in this 
House of Representatives. 

The Buffalo Evening News, of Feb- 
ruary 22, 1964, most appropriately ex- 
pressed the deep regret of his constitu- 
ency, and of all of western New York 
over this Nation’s prospective loss of 
oa wisdom, experience, and public serv- 
ce. 

The following editorial compacts a 
lifetime of honorable service to this Na- 
tion, in time of war and peace. Few men 
possess the rare combination of gener- 
osity, wisdom, idealism and practicality 
that Representative HAROLD OsTERTAG 
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brought to the solutions of the complex 
problems with which he so ably dealt 
in the service of the State of New York 
and the United States. 

HAROLD OsrERTAG will leave this Con- 
gress highly admired and greatly re- 
spected by all of his colleagues of both 
parties. He is a big man in heart, spirit, 
and mind. 

The Buffalo Evening News editorial of 
February 22, 1964, follows: 

Concress NEEDS Him 

The report that Representative HAROLD C. 
OsTERTAG, Republican, of Attica, may retire 
from Congress this year would be such bad 
news that we can only hope it isn’t true— 
or that, if it is true, he can be dissuaded. For 
the fact is that Mr. OsTerTac is too good a 
Congressman—for his district, State and Na- 
tion; and for Congress, too, as a model of 
how a good Congressman should function—to 
let him go without a struggle. 

Conscientious, level-headed, and hard- 
working, Representative OsTerTac not only 
enjoys the respect of his colleagues on both 
sides of the partisan aisle, but in his seven 
terms of quietly effective work, especially 
on the powerful Appropriations Committee, 
he has moved up among the most influential 
Republicans in the House. 

He is the ranking minority member of 
the Independent Offices Appropriations Sub- 
committee and second ranking on the vital 
subcommittee which passes on all Defense 
Department appropriations. These two sub- 
groups together have direct jurisdiction over 
nearly two-thirds of all the money appropri- 
ated by Congress. Last year, for example, 
their quiet and painstaking work resulted in 
pruning $2 billion from the defense bill and 
$1.5 billion from the Independent Offices re- 
quests—and all but $300 million of this $3.5 
billion in budget cuts stood up all the way 
through House and Senate to final passage. 

Thus, while Mr. Osrertac’s competent day- 
to-day work in Congress is not the kind that 
makes big headlines—any more than his 20 
preceding years of solid legislative experience 
in Albany did—it is a job of such national 
importance that his retirement this year, at 
only 68, would be a most serious and prema- 
ture loss. 


PANAMA CANAL ZONE CRISIS: 
WHAT TO DO 


Mr, HAGAN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLoop] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, it is almost 
8 years since making my first major ad- 
dress on interoceanic canal problems on 
May 12, 1956, before the Panama Canal 
Society of Washington, D.C. In the 
years that have since elapsed, a series 
of crises led me to give additional ad- 
dresses on various features of these prob- 
lems. In these, the transcendent ques- 
tion of maintaining our undiluted sov- 
ereignty over the Canal Zone and Pana- 
ma Canal has been treated at length 
with authoritative documentation. 

Gradually building up an extensive cor- 
respondence with persons having special 
qualifications on interoceanic canal 
problems, in the Canal Zone, in other 
countries of the American isthmus, and 
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the United States, I have come to be, as 
I believe, intimately informed on basic 
canal questions and their solution. 
Also, I may add, this knowledge has en- 
abled me to predict events concerning 
these subjects with accuracy long before 
they occurred. 

That my efforts, though entailing pro- 
longed investigations and study, have 
not been wasted is shown by the grow- 
ing number of carefully documented ar- 
ticles that have appeared since the 
January 9-11, 1964, Panamanian mob 
assaults on the Canal Zone. Writers in 
various parts of the Nation have evi- 
dently clipped pages from the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcoRD carrying my addresses 
and held them for the appropriate time. 

Thus, my extensive researches are now 
being reflected in increasing numbers of 
scholarly articles. Among the best of 
these are the Dan Smoot Reports of 
January 20 and 27, 1964, in which he 
summarizes the essentials of a compli- 
cated story affecting U.S. sovereignty 
over the Canal Zone and Panama Canal 
Zone and gives the origin of the idea for 
the illegal hoisting of the Panamanian 
flag over U.S. Canal Zone territory, with 
identifications of the individuals re- 
sponsible. 

Because of the importance of these two 
articles, I urge that they be read by 
every Member of the Congress, especially 
those on appropriations and investigat- 
ing committees, be examined by higher 
officers of the Armed Forces, studied by 
top officials of the Department of State, 
and considered by the White House staff, 
with special attention to the last section 
of the second article on what to do to 
meet the Canal Zone sovereignty crisis. 

The two articles follow: 

From the Dan Smoot Report, Jan. 20, 1964] 
PANAMA—PART I 

The current trouble in Panama was precip- 
itated when American high school students 
raised an American flag at an American 
school building on American territory. Le- 
gally, the Canal Zone is as completely and 
essentially American as any State in the 
American Union. Neither the Republic of 
Panama nor any other foreign power nor 
any international organization has any sov- 
ereignty (titular or otherwise) or indigenous 
rights in the U.S. Panama Canal Zone. 

EARLY HISTORY 

At the turn of the century, when the 
United States obtained the Panama Canal 
Zone, Earl Harding (now a vice president of 
the National Economical Council, Inc., Em- 
pire State Building, New York 1, N.Y.) was a 
reporter for the old New York World, assigned 
to investigate events leading to the creation 
of the Republic of Panama and our acquisi- 
tion of the Canal Zone. In 1959, Mr. Hard- 
ing (using many original notes and docu- 
ments which had never before been made 
public) wrote a book, “The Untold Story of 
Panama” (distributed by the Bookmailer, 
Box 101, Murray Hill Station, New York 16, 
N.Y., price, $6). 

The following historical sketch is, largely, 
based on Mr. Harding's book: 

Opening the Panama Canal in 1914 was 
the fruition of four centuries of search 
for a waterway to link the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans. 

The long, narrow strip of land connecting 
the North and South American Continents 
is known as Central America and is, today, 
divided into seven different nations. They 
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are (reading down the map south from the 
southern border of Mexico) Guatemala and 
British Honduras, El Salvador and Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Panama. The nar- 
rowest part of the strip is the Isthmus of 
Panama, stretching north from Colombia 
(on the northern tip of South America) to 
Costa Rica. 

More than a century ago, much New York- 
to-San Francisco traffic passed through the 
Isthmus of Panama, via rivers, stagecoaches, 
and wagons. Panama at that time was a 
Province of New Granada (the nation then 
known as New Granada was later, and is 
now, called Colombia). 

Even in those days, Panama was a land of 
perpetual civil disturbances, violence, graft, 
and organized lawlessness. North American 
travel through Panama was harassed by 
bandits and local politicians who either 
robbed outright or demanded extortionate 
transit dues. In 1846, the United States ne- 
gotiated a treaty with Colombia, getting a 
guarantee of decent and orderly treatment 
of American shipping through the Province 
of Panama. The United States promised to 
remain neutral in the endless revolutions 
troubling that area, and guaranteed Colom- 
bias “rights of sovereignty and property” in 
its Province of Panama. 

In the 1870's, during the administration 
of President Grant, the U.S. Government 
started investigations and negotiations for 
building a canal, not through Panama but 
through Nicaragua, which is 400 miles fur- 
ther north, closer to the United States. 
About the same time, the French Govern- 
ment began negotiations with Colombia for 
building a canal through Panama. 

In 1878, the French got a concession from 
Colombia for a canal through Panama. In 
1889, the U.S. Congress chartered a company 
to build a canal through Nicaragua. 

Both these schemes—the French and the 
American—failed. The French actually 
started work on their Panama Canal in 1881; 
but the operation bogged down in insolvency 
resulting from disease, graft, and mismanage- 
ment. The depression of 1893 dried up funds 
for the United States-Nicaraguan venture 
and threw it into receivership. 

Our agreement with the Nicaraguan Gov- 
ernment was still valid, however; and inter- 
est in a Nicaraguan canal revived in 1898 
when (during our war with Spain) the 
battleship Oregon, in order to get from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic, had to go all the 
way around the southern tip of South Amer- 
ica. Congress actually passed a bill author- 
izing construction of a canal through 
Nicaragua—which competent engineers 
(then as now) regarded as a more suitable 
place than Panama. 

French interests wanted to unload their 
bankrupt Panama operations on the Amer- 
ican Government. They hired William Nel- 
son Cromwell (head of a New York law firm 
in which such people as Allen and John 
Foster Dulles were later partners). Crom- 
well’s lobbying convinced key Members of 
Congress and of Theodore Roosevelt's ad- 
ministration that our Nicaraguan plans 
should be abandoned; that we should buy 
French interests in Panama for $40 million, 
and build our canal through Panama. We 
did not have a treaty with Colombia, per- 
mitting us to build a canal through her 
province of Panama. Cromwell handled the 
necessary lobbying with the Colombian Gov- 
ernment. Colombia was willing to sell us 
canal rights through Panama, if the price 
was right. 

On January 22, 1903, Dr. Thomas Herran 
(Colombian minister to Washington) and 
John Hay (U.S. Secretary of State) signed 
the Hay-Herran Treaty, by which the Colom- 
bian Government would permit the United 
States to build a canal through Panama. 
The treaty was written, apparently, by 
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lawyer Cromwell who (working for a fee 
from the French who wanted to sell their 
Panama properties to America) had managed 
to persuade both the American and the Co- 
lombian Governments to make a deal; but 
the Colombian Government did not like 
specific terms of the deal which its Ambas- 
sador, Herran, had agreed to. The proposed 
Hay-Herran Treaty recognized U.S. sover- 
eignty in the Panama Canal Zone, the U.S. 
Government contending, properly, that it 
could not build and operate a mighty inter- 
ocean canal unless it had unlimited sover- 
eignty over the waterway and surrounding 
land. But the Colombian Constitution pro- 
hibited surrender of Colombian sovereignty. 

Money consideration, however, rather than 
the vital question of sovereignty, motivated 
events which immediately followed the sign- 
ing of the proposed Hay-Herran Treaty. The 
treaty provided for a transfer of the old 
French canal concession in Panama to the 
United States. The Colombian Government 
wanted the French to negotiate directly with 
Colombia for permission to transfer the con- 
cession to the United States. The reason: 
Colombia wanted $10 million of the $40 mil- 
lion which the United States would pay the 
French for their property and concession. 

Lawyer Cromwell (not wanting his French 
clients to be charged this $10 million fee, 
or Kickback) exerted enough influence in 
Washington to push the Hay-Herran Treaty 
through the U.S. Senate in a hurry. The 
U.S. Senate ratified the Hay-Herran Treaty 
on March 17, 1903. The Colombian Congress 
was scheduled to meet on June 20, 1903, to 
consider the treaty; but the Colombian Gov- 
ernment was no longer responding to Crom- 
well’s manipulations: the Colombians were 
determined to change the treaty in order to 
guarantee that they would get $10 million 
from the French. 

Cromwell induced Theodore Roosevelt to 
send Colombia an ultimatum telling the Co- 
lombians that if they did not ratify the Hay- 
Herran Treaty soon, and without changes, 
“action might be taken which every 
friend of Colombia would regret.” 

This ultimatum to Colombia was cabled 
from the State Department on June 9, 1903. 
Lawyer Cromwell—knowing that Colombia 
would reject the ultimatum—had already 
been conniving with a handful of oppor- 
tunists in Panama to create a revolution 
which would detach Panama as a province 
of Colombia and set it up as an independent 
nation. 

On June 14, 1903, a Cromwell-inspired- 
and-planted story appeared in the New York 
World—giving details on a forthcoming 
revolution in Panama, even predicting the 
exact date on which the revolution would 
occur: November 3, 1903. 

As Cromwell had anticipated, the U.S. ulti- 
matum aroused indignation in Colombia; 
and the Colombian Government rejected the 
Hay-Herran Treaty on August 12, 1903. 
Propaganda, inspired and planted by Crom- 
weil's agents in the American press, whipped 
the American public to anger against 
Colombia. By October, 1903, spokesmen for 
the Theodore Roosevelt administration were 
saying publicly: “We might make another 
treaty—not with Colombia, but with 
Panama.” 

There was no public sentiment in Panama 
for revolution and secession from Colombia. 
The Panama revolution was fabricated by a 
New York lawyer and five ambitious men in 
Panama. 

Cromwell, attorney and lobbyist for French 
interests trying to sell out to America, was 
general counsel for the Panama Rallroad 
Company, which his French clients owned. 
This railroad company was then the domi- 
nant economic influence in the province of 
Panama. Cromwell selected five employees 
of the railroad to make the revolution in 
Panama—three of them North Americans; 
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two of them, Colombians who lived in the 
province of Panama: 

James R. Shaler, superintendent of Panama 
Railroad Company; Herbert G. Prescott, as- 
sistant superintendent; Capt. James R. 
Beers, freight agent; Jose Augustin Arango, 
land agent and local attorney for the rail- 
road, who was also a Colombian Senator from 
the province of Panama; Dr. Manuel Amador 
Guerrero, the railroad’s medical officer. 

Before the revolution actually occurred, 
Ricardo Arias, a wealthy rancher in Panama, 
and five other local businessmen were taken 
into the conspiracy. Philippe Bunau-Varilla, 
engineer and stockholder of the French 
Panama Canal Company, was active in 
France and the United States, as lobbyist, 
propagandist, and money-raiser in behalf of 
the Panama revolution, In order to give 
the revolution a native flavor, the two 
Colombians acted as leaders: Senator Arango 
and Dr. Amador, 

On August 26, 1903, Dr. Amador (under 
pretext of traveling on family business) left 
Panama for the United States. His mission: 
to make certain of American financial, diplo- 
matic, and military support. On October 27, 
1903, Dr. Amador returned to Panama with 
his mission accomplished. U.S. Army offi- 
cers, disguised as civilians, were already in 
Panama mapping possible offensive and de- 
fensive positions; and U.S. warships were 
steaming toward the Isthmus under orders to 
prevent any fighting. 

The Colombian Government dispatched a 
gunboat and 500 troops which arrived at 
Colon, Panama, ahead of the U.S. warships; 
but the Colombian forces were easily bribed 
either to go away or to join the revolution. 

On November 3, 1903, the little group of 
conspirators proclaimed Panama’s secession 
from Colombia. 

On November 4, 1903, the revolutionists 
announced their new provisional government. 
Arango (the former Colombian Senator) was 
head of the government, and Dr. Amador was 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

On November 6, 1903, the provisional gov- 
ernment announced that Philippe Bunau- 
Varilla (the engineer and stockholder of the 
French Canal Company) had been appointed 
“Envoy Extraordinary” to the United States, 
with full powers to conduct diplomatic ne- 
gotiations. Bunau-Varilla was already in 
the United States. This job was given him 
because he had been primarily responsible 
for getting guarantees of money (both in 
France and the United States) to finance 
the revolution. Most of the cost was pay- 
ment of bribes to Colombian military forces. 

On the same day—November 6, 19083—the 
Colombian colonel who had been sent to 
Panama to put down the “revolution” re- 
ceived his bribe and departed with his troops. 
This ended Panama's bloodless war for in- 
dependence.” 

On the morning of November 7, 1903, 
formal celebration of the end of the war 
and the establishment of the new nation oc- 
curred in the city of Colon. Maj William 
Murray Black, U.S. Army, hoisted the new 
flag of the Republic of Panama (which had 
been pieced together in New York, 3 months 
before, by Mme. Bunau-Varilla, wife of the 
French engineer, now Envoy Extraordinary). 
The crowd cheered: “Viva la Republica. 
Viva los Americanos.” 

Early in the afternoon of that same day— 
November 7, 1903—the U.S. vice consul gen- 
eral in Panama received cabled instructions 
from the State Department to enter into 
diplomatic relations with the de facto Gov- 
ernment of Panama. The de facto Govern- 
ment’s Envoy Extraordinary in Washington 
sent the U.S. Secretary of State a telegram 
expressing gratitude saying: 

“In spreading her protecting wings over 
the territory of our Republic, the American 
eagle has sanctified it.” 

The new Panamanian Government quickly 
adopted a constitution which gave the United 
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States the right to “* * + reestablish public 
peace and constitutional order in the event 
of their being disturbed, provided the United 
States shall, by public treaty, assume or have 
assumed the obligation of guaranteeing the 
independence and sovereignty of this Re- 
public.” 

This was the birth of the Republic of Pan- 
ama, where crowds now cry, “Gringos, go 
home,” as radicals make speeches about Pan- 
ama’s revered founding fathe:s; about the 
nation's noble sufferings in her arduous 
struggle for independence and freedom; 
about Panama's glorious history and great 
traditions—and about the aggressive im- 
perialism of the Yankee colossus who “took 
the Canal Zone away from the little Republic 
in the days of her infancy.” 

The birth certificate of the Republic of 
Panama was a treaty signed in Washington 
on November 18, 1903, by Philippe Bunau- 
Varilla and by U.S. Secretary of State John 
Hay. The treaty was ratified by the Gov- 
ernment of Panama on December 2, 1903; 
ratified by the U.S. Senate, on February 23, 
1904. 

Article I of the Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty 
of 1903 says: 

“The United States guarantees and will 
maintain the independence of the Republic 
of Panama.” 

Article II of the Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty 
of 1903 says: 

“The Republic of Panama grants to the 
United States in perpetuity the use, occupa- 
tion and control of a zone of land and land 
under water for the construction, mainte- 
nance, operation, sanitation, and protection 
of said Canal of the width of 10 miles ex- 
tending to the distance of 5 miles on each 
side of the center line of the route of the 
Canal to be constructed * * * with the pro- 
viso that the cities of Panama and Colon 
and the harbor adjacent to said cities * * * 
shall not be included within this grant. * * +" 

Article II also granted the United States 
“In perpetuity, the use, occupation and con- 
trol” of “any other lands and waters outside 
of the zone which may be necessary and 
convenient for the construction, mainte- 
nance, operation, sanitation, and protection 
of the said enterprise.” 

Article III of the Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty 
of 1903 says: 

“The Republic of Panama grants to the 
United States all the rights, power and au- 
thority within the zone mentioned and 
described in article II of this agreement, 
and within the limits of all auxiliary lands 
and waters mentioned and described in said 
article II, which the United States would 
possess and exercise if it were the sovereign 
of the territority within which said lands, 
and waters are located, to the entire exclu- 
sion of the exercise by the Republic of Pan- 
ama of any such sovereign rights, power or 
authority.” 


TREATMENT OF COLOMBIA 


American intrigue and power made pos- 
sible the bloodless revolution which, in 4 
days, detached Panama from Colombia and 
converted it into an “independent” nation. 
Hence, there was a brief period when Amer- 
icans could experience a twinge of con- 
science about our treatment of Colombia; 
but we made ample amends. In all negoti- 
ations with the United States concerning a 
canal zone, the primary concern of Colombia 
was the money she would get out of the deal. 
The material benefits which Colombia has 
received directly from us (and, indirectly, 
from our construction and operation of the 
Panama Canal) are infinitely greater than 
the most ambitious expectations of the 
Colombians who tried to negotiate a deal 
with the United States in 1903—infinitely 
greater than all benefits that would ever 
have accrued to Colombia from the Isthmus 
of Panama if the United States had never 
intervened and that land had remained a 
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province of Colombia. Our treatment of 
Colombia since 1903 reflects a good neigh- 
borliness unmatched in the history of any 
other great nation. 

The Thomson-Urritia Treaty between Co- 
lombia and the United States wus a long 
time in negotiation. It was not signed un- 
til April 6, 1914; and was not proclaimed as 
legally accepted by both governments until 
March 30, 1922; but it eliminated any smirch 
on our record. The treaty aimed: (1) to re- 
move all the misunderstandings growing out 
of the political events in Panama in Novem- 
ber 1903”; (2) to restore “cordial friendships” 
between Colombia and the United States; 
and (3) to define “their rights and interests” 
with respect to the Panama Canal. 

In article I, Colombia recognized that 
title to the Panama Canal and to the Panama 
Railroad is “now vested entirely and abso- 
lutely in the United States of America, with- 
out any encumbrances or indemnities what- 
ever.“ 

The United States promised (1) free 
transit through the canal for Colombian 
military personnel, equipment, and sup- 
plies; (2) equal status for Colombia and 
U.S. products and mails passing through 
the canal; (3) equal status for Colombian 
and U.S. citizens crossing the Canal Zone; 
(4) use of the Panama Railroad for transit 
of Colombian mails and military and civilian 
shipments—in the event of interruption of 
canal traffic—on a basis equal to that of com- 
parable mails and shipments of the United 
States; (5) equal status for Colombian and 
U.S. governmental personnel in the use of the 
Panama Railroad; (6) transport by the 
Panama Railroad of Colombian coal, petro- 
leum, and seal salt—in event of interruption 
of canal traffic—free of charge except actual 
cost of handling, not to exceed one-half the 
charges levied on similar products of the 
United States. 

In article II, the United States promised 
$25 million to compensate Colombia for loss 
of territory and revenue resulting from the 
secession of Panama. 

In article IIT, Colombia recognized Panama 
as an independent nation. 


TREATMENT OF PANAMA 


In our 1903 agreement with Panama, we 
did not lease the Panama Canal Zone. We 
bought the zone for $10 million and a guar- 
anteed annuity of $250,000. This annuity 
was not a rental fee: it was a guarantee of 
revenue to keep the Panamanian Govern- 
ment alive. We acquired full ownership 
and sovereignty, by grant in perpetuity, mak- 
ing the Canal Zone United States territory 
forever. 

We did not get too much for what we 
gave in Panama: we got too little, as many 
authorities maintained at the time. When 
we acquired the right to build the canal, 
we accepted the responsibility to maintain 
it, to operate it efficiently for the benefit 
of all nations, and to defend it against all 
threats—whether from mobs, vandals, 
hoodlums, or aggressive military powers. A 
vulnerable, critically important 10-mile-wide 
strip of land such as the Canal Zone cannot 
be easily defended by military bases con- 
fined within the strip itself. Hence, the 
treaty of 1903 would have been more equita- 
ble for us, would have been entirely equita- 
ble for Panama, and would have prevented 
future disputes about sovereignty if it had 
granted the United States, instead of a 10- 
mile strip of land, a zone 60 miles wide 
across the isthmus, the entire watershed 
of the canal. The terminal cities of Panama 
and Colon should also have been included in 
the grant to the United States, to obviate 
friction resulting from dual sovereignty. 
Our Government did not insist on a wider 
Canal Zone in 1903, because the treaty gave 
us the right to acquire any property any- 
where in Panama which might be needed 
for operation, sanitation, or defense of the 
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In 1903, Panama, a land of chronic political 
instability, owned by a few wealthy families, 
was the pesthole of the world. Every virulent 
tropical disease conceivable had to be con- 
quered before we could wrench worthless 
land from the voracious jaws of a steaming 
jungle and convert it into a mighty water- 
way which lifts ships over the bedrock of 
the Continental Divide. The miracle of san- 
itation which American individuals and 
American capital wrought in Panama—not 
just in the Canal Zone, but throughout 
the isthmus—eliminated a noxious swamp 
of infection. Millions of American dollars 
and many lives of dedicated Americans went 
into that great task. 

Neither Panama nor any other nation or 
combination of nations could have built the 
Panama Canal without the United States; 
and none gave us any help. 

In 1936, we increased our annuity to 
Panama from $250,000 to $430,000. In 1955, 
we increased it to $1,930,000. This annuity 
amounts to more than half of net profits 
derived from operation of the canal. Gross 
revenue of the Panama Canal Company is 
about $87 million a year. The net annual 
profit, however, is less than $3 million.™ 
Thus, Panama—without any investment, and 
with no responsibility for operating, main- 
taining, and defending the canal—gets most 
of the profits from its operations. The pay- 
roll of the Panama Canal Company is about 
$52 million a year. Most of that is spent in 
Panama, to the benefit of Panamanians.“ In 
addition to everything else, the United States 
(since 1946) has given Panama more than 
$121 million in direct foreign aid. 

Today, Panama is a nation of about 1 mil- 
lion people. The bulk of the population 
consists of descendants of West Indian Ne- 
groes imported 60 years ago to work as labor- 
ers on the canal—and the progeny of these 
Negroes interbreeding with native Indians. 
There is little native industry, and practi- 
cally none of the technical skills necessary 
in a modern economy. 

From the day the Republic of Panama was 
born, her economy has revolved around bene- 
fits provided by the United States. Her 
political independence and military security 
and the health of her people depend on us; 
yet, Panamanian politicians, guided and 
goaded by Communists, maintain a perpetual 
drumfire of criticism of the United States. 
It began in 1922, when the Thomson-Urritia 
Treaty (between the United States and Co- 
lombia) was proclaimed. As soon as the 
United States had paid Colombia for the 
loss of Panama, and Colombia had recog- 
nized Panama’s independence, Panama no 
longer feared Colombia. Panamanian politi- 
cians immediately began demanding radical 
changes in the treaty of 1903. 

Prior to the administration of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, our Presidents (deeming it their 
primary duty to protect U.S. natonal inter- 
ests) rejected the unreasonable demands of 
Panama's political agitators. Roosevelt ini- 
tiated a new policy, which his successors 
followed. Roosevelt, Truman, Eisenhower, 
and Kennedy behaved as if afraid or ashamed 
to use the power and prestige of the United 
States to protect our national interests in 
Panama—or anywhere else in Latin America. 
The result is that, today, a Communist or 
other rabble-rousing politiclan in Latin 
America need only call a mob into the streets 
and whip it into violence with “anti- 
Yankee” harangues: The U.S. President and 
Secretary of State make conciliatory state- 
ments and offer concessions. 

The indications are that President John- 
son will continue this policy of appease- 
ment and surrender. The most alarming 
current news from Panama is that President 
Johnson (in an effort to appease the Presi- 
dent of Panama) is trying to negotiate an 
agreement to give Panama the right and 
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responsibility of defending a portion of our 
Canal Zone. 

Our treatment of Panama has always been 
magnanimous. Our only disservice to that 
nation has resulted from our Government's 
efforts to comply with the outrageous de- 
mands of Panamanian politicians—thus en- 
couraging them to keep their nation in tur- 
moil, making it profitable for them to play 
politics with the “Yankee-imperialism” prop- 
aganda of communism. 


[From the Dan Smoot Report, Jan. 27, 1964] 
PANAMA—Panr II 


Forcing U.S. abandonment of the Panama 
Canal is among the oldest of international 
communism’s tactical objectives. 

John Reed (notorious American Commu- 
nist who went to Russia to observe the 
“November Revolution” of 1917, and who now 
lies buried in a place of honor in Red Square 
by the Kremlin wall)! revealed that Interna- 
tionalization of the Panama Canal” was one 
of the slogans and battle-cries of the Red 
guards in Moscow during those gruesome 
10 days when the murdering and pillaging 
Bolsheviks seized power in Russia. 

The specifics of Soviet interest in the 
Panama Canal were expressed in 1956 by 
Marshal Rokossovsky, Soviet commander 
of the Polish Armed Forces, speaking to Com- 
munist leaders in Poland: 

“The Panama Canal * * * has considera- 
ble advantages for the Soviet Union—which 
have been studied in detail by numerous So- 
viet vessels which took this route from the 
Baltic Sea to Vladivostok. Moreover, the 
Panama Canal has an outstanding position 
in communications with South American 
States and is one of the hubs of the im- 
perialistic policy of the United States in the 
Pacific and the Far East.“ 

Communists know that when they cause 
trouble for us in Panama, they have a grasp 
on our jugular vein. If they can force us 
to abandon the canal (either to Panama or 
to an international organization) they will 
hurt the commerce and military defenses of 
the whole Western Hemisphere. It follows 
that Panama has always been the focal point 
of Communist activity in Latin America. 
The primary cause of anti-U.S. feeling in 
Panama is Communist propaganda (ampli- 
fied by local politicians, because of its mob 
appeal) about “Yankee imperialism.” 

The truth is that the Republic of Panama 
was created by, and has survived because of, 
our Panama Canal enterprise. The Republic 
of Panama was not a partner in the enter- 
prise: she was merely the principal 
beneficiary. 

Central and South America were discov- 
ered and colonized before North America 
was; and they possess the same abundance 
of natural resources that makes the world 
envy North America. Yet, nations south of 
our border remained weak, poor, and un- 
stable, while our Nation grew rich and 
strong. Hence, baiting Uncle Sam—blam- 
ing us for conditions which result from 
characteristics of Latin American people and 
from imperfections in their institutions— 
has always been politically popular in un- 
stable Latin American countries. Commu- 
nists encourage the local rabble-rousers. In 
turn, local agitation feeds worldwide Com- 
munist propaganda about American “dollar 
diplomacy” and “aggressive imperialism” in 
the Western Hemisphere. This condition 
has been especially prevalent in Panama be- 
cause of our national presence in the Canal 
Zone, which bisects the Republic of Pan- 
ama—and because of Communists’ particu- 
lar interest in causing trouble for us there. 

The small group of informed people in 
Panama know that the United States has 
been more than fair with their nation. 
They know that Panama is not capable of 
defending, operating, and maintaining the 
Canal—or even of maintaining proper sani- 
tation facilities to make life endurable in 
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the zone and in the cities of Panama. They 
know that the people of Panama are infi- 
nitely better off because of U.S. ownership 
and operation of the canal than they would 
be if the United States withdrew.’ 

For years, harassing Uncle Sam about his 
behavior in Panama was, to local politicians, 
nothing more than a political tactic to at- 
tract mob attention." None of it-—not even 
when fanned by Communist lies and leader- 
ship and broadcast to the world by Com- 
munist propagandists—did much harm to 
our national interest, as long as our Govern- 
ment stood consistently, with firm dignity, 
on our original 1903 treaty agreement with 
Panama, adhering scrupuously to the terms 
of that treaty and requiring the Panama 
Government to do the same. 

When our Government to heed the 
outrageous demands of Panama politicians, 
sacrificing our national interests to appease 
not only the local politicians but Commu- 
nists and their camp followers throughout 
the world, we gave credence to the false 
charges about our “aggressive imperialism” 
in Panama. Every concession we make, in 
violation of the terms and spirit of the 1903 
treaty, encourages Communists and Panama 
politicians to intensify their hate-U.S, prop- 
aganda and to enlarge their outrageous de- 
mands. The relentless campaign of hatred 
against us has insinuated into the minds of 
uneducated people in Panama (and of ig- 
norant people in the United States and else- 
where) that the United States really is 
guilty of deplorable behavior in Panama. 
This makes it easier for local Communists 
and politicians to create more and worse 
“incidents,” which, in turn, result in more 
absurd and harmful concessions by our Gov- 
ernment. 

Our surrenders and concessions in Pana- 
ma have badly damaged our security inter- 
ests in the Caribbean area, and have dis- 
credited the United States, making it seem 
a nation ashamed of its past, afraid of its 
future, more inclined to surrender than to 
stand and fight, if necessary, to defend its 
own. 

F.D.R.—GOOD NEIGHBOR 


The policy of appeasement and surrender 
of U.S. national interests in Panama began 
in the first administration of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, and has continued to the present. 

When Franklin D. Roosevelt extended dip- 
lomatic recognition to the Soviet Union in 
1938, he gave a boost to Communist activity 
in Latin America, and throughout the world. 
Some of our Latin American neighbors (but 
not all) followed Roosevelt's lead in recog- 
nizing the lawless Kremlin gangsters as a 
lawful government. Communist agitators 
who had been operating illegally came out 
in the open with their “Yankee imperialism” 
propaganda; and many became successful 
politicians. 

The ground swell of anti-U.S. propa- 
ganda which developed south of the bor- 
der after our recognition of the Soviet Union 
was one reason for F.D.R.’'s “good neighbor” 
policy in Latin America. With his great 
genius for making personal and political 
capital out of his own mistakes F. DR. pre- 
sented his “good neighbor” policy in a way 
which implied that the United States had 
been a bad neighbor prior to Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. This encouraged more anti- 
U.S. activity until everyone, north and south, 
was ready for us to “make amends” for past 
behavior. 

The most important consequence was a re- 
negotiation of our treaty agreements with 
Panama. In the Hull-Alfaro Treaty (signed 
March 2, 1936, but not ratified by the U.S. 
Senate until July 25, 1939), the United States 
raised annuity payments to Panama from 
$250,000 to $430,000, to compensate for the 
40 percent loss in purchasing power of the 
dollar which resulted from Roosevelt’s tak- 
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ing us off the gold standard in 19347 
concession was reasonable. 

In the 1936-39 treaty, we renounced the 
1903 treaty provision which made Panama 
a protectorate of the United States: and 
we renounced our right to maintain public 
order in Panama, outside of the Canal 
Zone.” These concessions were incongruous, 
because we must guarantee the political in- 
dependence of Panama as long as we main- 
tain and defend the canal. Now we have 
the responsibility without clear treaty au- 
thority. 

The most disastrous concessions which 
Roosevelt made in the Hull-Alfaro Treaty 
of 1936-39 were: (1) Renunciation of our 
right of eminent domain for the acquisition 
of property, in Colon and Panama City, 
needed for canal purposes; and (2) re- 
nunciation of our right to build defense 
bases in Panama outside the 10-mile Canal 
Zone. Roosevelt’s Hull-Alfaro Treaty of 
1936-39 left us with the responsibility of de- 
fending the Canal Zone—not only for our- 
selves but also for Panama and every other 
maritime nation on earth—but with no 
room to stand and fight. 

In less than 2 months after the Hull-Al- 
faro Treaty was ratified by the U.S. Senate 
in 1939, World War II erupted in Europe; 
and we were begging Panama for defense 
sites to protect the canal. We had to plead, 
and pay heavily, for 134 base sites which had 
been ours under the original treaty pro- 
visions, 

Most of the land we needed for defense 
bases in the Republic of Panama was worth- 
less jungle until we reclaimed it; but Pana- 
manian politicians demanded extravagant 
prices—as much as $1,600 an acre in annual 
rental fee for some of those swamps. They 
did not get all they asked; but they got 
plenty; and they caused dangerous delay, 
stalling negotiations for many months.‘* 

During World War II, we paid Panama 
more than a million dollars for permission 
to build roads and landing fields, to place 
guns, and to erect some 400 buildings— 
needed for the protection (with our person- 
nel and entirely at our expense) of Panama 
and the Canal Zone. We made all installa- 
tions with the understanding that they 
would become the property of Panama—and 
that the United States would evacuate 
them—1l year after ratification of a treaty 
of peace following World War II. 

With American dollars pouring into their 
mational treasury and into their private 
pockets in unprecedented quantities, and 
with American military power standing 
guard over them and their nation, Pana- 
manian politicians kept propaganda about 
“Yankee aggression” in crescendo during 
World War II. In late July 1945, just before 
the war ended, Harry Truman helped bring 
this American-aggression-in-Panama theme 
to full intensity—by proposing, at the Pots- 
dam Conference, that the United States give 
the Panama Canal to the United Nations.“ 

POSTWAR PERIOD 

Before the guns of World War II were 
silent, Panama was demanding evacuation of 
American bases there. We resisted—just 
long and loudly enough to make it look like 
abject surrender when we gave in. On Sep- 
tember 2, 1946, the Pentagon suddenly an- 
nounced that we were evacuating and hand- 
ing back to Panama 65 of our defense sites.‘ “ 

Seeing that he had big but timid Uncle 
Sam on the run, the President of Panama 
pressed his advantage: he demanded changes 
in the Hull-Alfaro Treaty of 1936-39 which 
would “revise the United States whole atti- 
tude toward Panama” and provide more 
benefits. 

In November 1946, the Soviet Union's dele- 
gate to the United Nations made a vicious 
speech describing America’s foreign bases, 
in Panama and elsewhere, as imperialistic 
aggression against weaker nations (though 
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most of the American bases had been built 
to help the Soviets fight Nazi Germany). 
As if it had been planned (and many au- 
thorities think it was), Alger Hiss (a Soviet 
espionage agent who held a powerful policy- 
making position in the State Department) 
sent the United Nations two reports—one 
characterizing the American Panama Canal 
Zone as “occupied territory,” the other 
characterizing the zone as “non-self-govern- 
ing" territory: Immediately thereafter, 
Panama began demanding that the United 
States recognize Panama’s “sovereignty” in 
the American Canal Zone“ ““ 

Now, we were in real trouble. Having 
abandoned most of our key defense bases in 
Panama, we were negotiating to extend the 
leases on a few that we still had and that 
the Pentagon claimed were necessary for 
defense of the Canal Zone. With Panama 
(enjoying, at least technically, the support 
of our own State Department) claiming 
sovereignty within our own zone in the 
isthmus, what chance did we have to retain 
bases outside our zone? 

Our futile negotiations dragged for more 
than a year. On December 23, 1947, the 
question of the leases came before the Pan- 
ama Assembly. Anti-U.S. mobs surrounded 
the building, threatening to lynch any as- 
sembly member who voted to extend. The 
Panama Legislature voted unanimously 
against extending leases on U.S. defense 
bases outside the Canal Zone’ In February 
1948, we abandoned all our bases and re- 
treated within the limits of our own zone. 
Rio Hato Air Force Base, the largest on earth, 
was among vital military installations which 
we surrendered in 19484 We built the base 
(on land previously useless) for the protec- 
tion of Panama and the canal during World 
War II. 

Victory over mighty America whetted Pan- 
ama's appetite for more. On November 17, 
1952, the Panama National Assembly voted 
uanimously to demand a general revision of 
Panama-United States treaty relations.“ 
Eisenhower had just been elected President. 
In 1953, the “Eisenhower team” started secret 
negotiations which lasted many months and 
resulted in the Eisenhower-Remon Treaty 
between the United States and Panama— 
signed January 25, 1955; sent to the US. 
Senate May 9, 1955; ratified July 29, 1955; 
proclaimed on August 26, 1955. 

In the 1955 treaty, the United States: (1) 
increased annuity payments to Panama from 
$430,000 to $1,930,000; (2) gave Panama 
more than $25 million worth of real estate— 
including the Panama Railroad Company's 
yards and terminal stations in the cities of 
Colon and Panama; (3) promised to build a 
$27 million bridge across the canal. 

The gift of key Panama Railroad prop- 
erties to Panama was part of an Eisenhower 
administration plan to abandon the whole 
railroad. Later—in considering legislation to 
implement the Eisenhower-Remon Treaty— 
Congress (recognizing that we have treaty 
obligations with Colombia to operate the 
Panama Railroad) disapproved the scheme 
to abandon the railroad, but did sanction 
the giveaway of yards and terminal stations.“ 

The only thing Panama gave us in the 
Elsenhower-Remon Treaty of 1955 was the 
right to use, for a period of 15 years without 
cost, the Rio Hato Air Base. 

As soon as the Eisenhower-Remon Treaty 
of 1955 was proclaimed, Panama renewed 
agitation for recognition of Panama sover- 
eignty in the American Canal Zone—and 
initiated a new demand: for 50 percent of 
the gross revenue from the Panama Canal.* 

SINCE SUEZ 


Crisis over the Suez Canal in 1956 added 
fuel to the fire in Panama, though there is 
no similarity between the sovereignty situa- 
tion involved in our Panama Canal and that 
involved in Suez. As pointed out last week, 
we do not lease the Panama Canal Zone. We 
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own it. No other nation has any indigenous 
rights or sovereignty in the Zone. As U.S. 
Representative DANIEL J. FLoop, Democrat, of 
Pennsylvania, says: 

“The territory known as the Canal Zone is, 
constitutionally, a domain of the United 
States, acquired pursuant to law and treaty 
for canal purposes, and its banks [borders] 
are parts of the coastline of the United 
States.“ 7 

The Suez Canal was constructed and oper- 
ated by a private international company 
(originally organized in 1856 by Ferdinand 
de Lesseps, French engineer). The canal 
company operated under a 100-year lease- 
concession agreement, granted by the Egyp- 
tian Government, which was supposed to 
expire in November 1969, All assets of the 
Suez Canal Company were originally in 
French and Egyptian hands; but well before 
the end of the 19th century, British interests 
(governmental and private) had acquired 
almost total ownership. A treaty (signed in 
1888 by Turkey—then the sovereign power in 
Egypt—by Russia, by England, and by six 
other European nations) guaranteed use of 
the Suez Canal as an international water- 
way 

On July 26, 1956, Nasser, of Egypt, seized 
the Suez and nationalized it. England (sup- 
ported by France and Israel) invaded Egypt 
to protect British interests. The United 
States (using economic and diplomatic pres- 
sures) forced the British and their allies to 
withdraw. Our action guaranteed the suc- 
cess of Nasser's robbery but did not please 
Nasser, because our Government recom- 
mended that the Suez Canal be interna- 
tionalized—turned over to the United Na- 
tions.“ 

The Soviets supported our government’s 
demand for internationalizing Suez, but 
bracketed Panama with Suez, demanding 
that our Panama Canal also be internation- 
alized. Within a matter of weeks, many 
Americans were supporting this Communist 
line in the United States. Before spring, 
1957, such people as Norman Cousins (editor 
of Saturday Review); the late Eleanor Roose- 
velt; U.S. Representative JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
Democrat, of California; U.S. Senator MIKE 
MANSFIELD, Democrat, of Montana, now Sen- 
ate majority leader; prominent personalities 
in the Council of Foreign Relations and in 
its interlocking affiliates, such as the Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action—virtually all of 
America’s liberal extremists were urging the 
United States to give the Panama Canal to 
the U.N. 

Communist propaganda for giving the 
American Panama Canal to the U.N., renewed 
and intensified during the Suez crisis in 1956 
and supported not only by Panamanian pol- 
iticlans but also by leaders of America’s lib- 
eral establishment, produced events which 
led directly to the current crisis. 

On May 2, 1958, a mob of Panama “stu- 
dents” invaded the American Canal Zone and 
planted 70 Panamanian flags. U.S. authori- 
ties removed the flags and gave them to the 
Panamanian Government, which gave them 
back to the “students.” On May 5, 1958, the 
“students” marched on the Presidential Pal- 
ace, demanding immediate Panamanian sov- 
ereignty over the Canal. Panama President 
de la Guardia tried to appease them by saying 
he would ask the United States to permit 
the flag of Panama to be flown in the Canal 
Zone. But the mobs, heavily infiltrated by 
trained Communists, grew uglier. On May 
19, 1958, when President de la Guardia 
ordered troops to disperse the mobs, rioting 
ensued.’ 

Shortly thereafter, our State Department 
announced that Dr. Milton Eisenhower would 
soon visit Panama (with a team“ consisting 
of officials from our major foreign-aid and 
foreign-loan agencies) on a “good win“ trip. 
Dr. Eisenhower made his visit in July 1958. 
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When he left, the Panama Minister of Fi- 
nance made a jubilant public statement say- 
ing that Panama expected an abundance of 
benefits from the United States Treasury, 
because Dr. Eisenhower, the President’s 
brother, had promised them.’ 

On September 13, 1958, Dr. Milton Eisen- 
hower told the Panamanian Minister of 
Finance that the United States would recog- 
nize Panama's sovereignty in our Canal 
Zone—and that the announcement would be 
made by Panama Independence Day—No- 
vember 3, 1959.“ When that day arrived and 
no such announcement had been made 
(thanks to opposition in the U.S. Congress), 
a mob in Panama (led by Dr. Aquilino Boyd, 
now Panama’s U.N. Ambassador) invaded the 
American Canal Zone to plant the Panama- 
nian flag. Four hours of violence ensued. 
Mobs pulled down the American flag at the 
U.S. Embassy, tore it up, and hoisted the 
Panamanian flag. During the day, 82 per- 
sons were injured—an undisclosed number 
of them, American soldiers who had been 
pelted with rocks.* 

The U.S. Government protested the des- 
ecration of our flag. The Panamanian Gov- 
ernment filed a counter protest that there 
had been similar acts against a Panamanian 
flag in the Canal Zone”—presumably the re- 
fusal by Canal Zone police to let mobs plant 
the Panama flag on American territory. 

Before the rioting that day, officials in 
the U.S. Embassy had heard a broadcast on 
the Panama police radio frequency, ordering 
the police to stay away from the U.S. Em- 
bassy; and no Panama police appeared dur- 
ing the turmoil.” 

The U.S. Government tried fruitlessly for 
more than 2 weeks to get an explanation: 
Was the Panama Government a silent part- 
ner in the anti-United States riots? Panama 
replied with demands that we send a high- 
ranking State Department official to Panama 
to “solve the misunderstandings.” Our 
State Department complied. On November 
15, 1959, our Ambassador in Panama ordered 
U.S. Embassy personnel to “curtail” the fly- 
ing of the American flag in front of the 
Embassy. On November 17, 1959, the State 
Department announced that Under Secretary 
of State Livingston T. Merchant would go 
to Panama. 

Next day—November 18, 1959—Fernando 
Eleta (Panama’s Minister of Finance) spoke 
to the Panama National Assembly, reveal- 
ing what the principal demand would be 
when Under Secretary Merchant arrived: 
Recognition of Panama sovereignty over the 
American Canal Zone. Senor Eleta remind- 
ed his audience of Dr. Milton Eisenhower's 
promise in this regard. Reading press ac- 
counts of Eleta’s speech, Members of the 
U.S. Congress (and the American public) 
learned for the first time that Dr. Eisen- 
hower (more than a year before) had prom- 
ised to recognize foreign sovereignty in our 
Canal Zone. 

The news caused consternation in the 
United States. On November 20, 1959, the 
State Department issued a “denial.” The 
Department was careful not to deny that 
Eisenhower had made such a promise, but 
did deny that Dr. Eisenhower had made “any 
statement which could be construed to com- 
mit the U.S. Government to any course of 
action.” 8$ 

On November 24, 1959, however, Under 
Secretary of State Merchant said, in a policy 
statement: 

“The United States recognizes that titu- 
lar sovereignty over the Canal Zone remains 
in the Government of Panama. 

A State Department press release on De- 
cember 8, 1959, confirmed Under Secretary 
Merchant’s statement that we would con- 
cede Panama’s titular sovereignty in our 
Canal Zone, and announced the initiation of 
a big new program of economic aid to Pan- 
ama. The State Department said that Mr. 
Merchant’s trip to Panama had “cleared the 
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atmosphere” for these “economic and politi- 
cal concessions.” The Department said it 
had been planning the concessions “for some 
time,” but had postponed them when the 
November riots occurred, because the De- 
partment did not want to “convey the im- 
pression,” that the United States was “yield- 
ing to threats and demonstrations.” 

On February 2, 1960, the House of Rep- 
resentatives (by a vote of 382 to 12) passed 
a resolution, House Concurrent Resolution 
459, asserting that no U.S. rights should be 
given away in the Canal Zone and that there 
must be no change “in the traditional inter- 
pretation" of existing treaties with Panama. 
“Traditional interpretation” of our treaty 
agreements with Panama hold that we have 
complete sovereignty in the Canal Zone— 
that Panama has none, titular or otherwise. 
The intent of this House resolution was to 
tell President Eisenhower formally, that we 
should not permit the flag of Panama to 
be flown in our Canal Zone." 

In an amendment to the Department of 
Commerce appropriation bill, the House of 
Representative on February 9, 1960, prohib- 
ited the expenditure of tax money for any 
flagpole to fly Panama’s flag in our Canal 
Zone. 

Congress adjourned on September 1, 1960. 
On September 17, 1960, President Eisenhower 
(ignoring the wishes of the House and a law 
of Congress) ordered display of the Panama 
flag over the Canal Zone, as evidence of Pan- 
ama’s titular sovereignty.“ On October 25, 
1960, Senator John F. Kennedy wrote a letter 
expressing approval of President Eisenhower's 
action, but saying it should have been taken 
18 months earlier. 

On June 14, 1962, it was announced that 
the Kennedy administration would soon en- 
ter negotiations with Panama to resolve dif- 
ferences between the two Governments about 
the Canal Zone. e On October 12, 1962, the 
Thatcher Ferry Bridge at Balboa (which the 
United States had built primarily for the 
benefit of Panama) was dedicated. Dur- 
ing the ceremonies, a riot erupted and a 
Panama mob desecrated the American flag.‘ 
On October 29, 1962, President Kennedy or- 
dered the raising of the Panama flag at the 
Senan Canal Zone Administration Build- 

g 

On January 10, 1963, the State Department 
announced -that the United States had 
agreed: 

1. To permit the Panama flag to be flown 
with the U.S. flag anywhere in the canal 
zone. 

2. To recognize Panama's sovereign right 
to issue papers of authorization (exequa- 
turs) to foreign consuls operating in the 
Canal Zone. 
ae To use Panamanian postage in the Canal 

ne. 

4. To grant Panamanians in the Canal 
Zone opportunities and privileges equal to 
those of U.S. citizens (including U.S. social 
security benefits) .“ 

On July 23, 1963, the State Department 
announced another agreement conferring 
more benefits and concessions on Panama- 
nians employed in the Canal Zones On Oc- 
tober 29, 1963, the Panama Government 
announced official arrangements for Panama 
Independence Day parades, inside the Canal 
Zone.“ On November 5, 1968, the city coun- 
cil of Panama held an official council meeting 
on the steps of the U.S. District Courthouse 
in the Canal Zone 

In December 1963, the American Canal 
Zone Governor (Robert J. Fleming, Jr.) or- 
dered that the U.S. flag could no longer be 
flown at the U.S. courthouse or at American 
schools in the Canal Zone. Americans were 
even ordered not to fly the American flag 
at the Gamboa War Memorial, inside the 
Canal Zone—a memorial to American sol- 
diers who died in World War II.“ 

On January 7, 1964, American students 
raised the American flag at the American 
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Canal Zone high school in Balboa. The prin- 
cipal and a Canal Zone official took the flag 
down. The students raised another flag, 
and gave the pledge of allegiance. Officials 
announced that the flagpole would be re- 
moved. Students kept raising the American 
flag each morning, taking it down at night, 
and keeping vigil over the flagpole (to pre- 
vent its removal) at night.“ 

On January 9, 1964, mobs of Panamanians 
(incited and led by Communists) instigated 
riots which spread throughout Panama and 
the American Canal Zone. When the rioting 
ended on January 13, an immense amount of 
coun ait property had been destroyed or 

. Twenty-one persons were dead 
1 4 American soldiers) and 300 per- 
sons injured. 

All of the fighting in which Americans 
were involved occurred inside our Canal 
Zone where American troops were trying to 
protect American lives and American prop- 
erty from foreign mobs which had invaded 
American soil. Nonetheless, Panama and 
the Soviet Union accused the United States 
of aggression, and Panama broke diplomatic 
relations. The Venezuelan Government of 
Romulo Betancourt (once an admitted Com- 
munist, but now the darling of our State 
Department and beneficiary of immense 
sums of American foreign aid money) ex- 
pressed “fraternal adhesion to the Govern- 
ment and people of Panama,“ and expressed 
hope that the United States would in- 
demnify Panama.” 


WHAT TO DO 


All of the Eisenhower and Kennedy con- 
cessions to Panama, in violation of terms 
of existing treaties, were illegal, because 
the U.S. President does not have constitu- 
tional authority to make, or revise, treaties, 
except with the advice and consent of the 
U.S. Senate. It is obvious, moreover, that 
every concession made to Panama merely en- 
courages Panamanian politicians and Com- 
munists to make more outrageous demands. 

In the treaty of 1936 and in the treaty of 
1955, the Republic of Panama promised to 
cooperate in every way feasible to demon- 
strate the mutual understanding and co- 
operation of the two countries and to 
strengthen the bonds of understanding and 
friendship between their respective peoples.“ 

The Republic of Panama has blatantly and 
continuously violated the expressed intent 
of both treaties. Hence, we should declare 
both treaties null and void. We should re- 
turn to the terms of the original treaty of 
1903, and enforce them meticulously, with 
the military might of our Nation if neces- 
sary. Immediately upon renouncing the 
treaties of 1936 and 1955, because of Pana- 
manian violations, we should put enough 
troops in our Canal Zone to protect all prop- 
erty and lives against any threat, and deploy 
enough naval power to protect all water 
approaches to the canal. If we need any of 
our old bases or other installations outside 
the zone, we should take them, under the 
right of eminent domain which the treaty 
of 1903 gives us. 

We should sever relations with Panama, 
and stop all aid programs and other benefits 
to the Government and people of that na- 
tion (including water supply and sanita- 
tion facilities) until the Government of 
Panama expresses willingness to restore nor- 
mal relations and to abide by all provisions 
of the treaty of 1903. 


1a Takeover Advocates Ignore Facts: In- 
come from Canal Shores Up Panama's Econ- 
omy,” by Penny Lennoux of Copley News 
Service, the Dallas Morning News, Jan. 14, 
1964, sec. 1, p. 7. 

# AP dispatch from Panama, the Dallas 
Morning News, Jan. 12, 1964, sec. 1, p. 1. 
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THE LATE MRS. ROBERT F. WAGNER, 
WIFE OF THE MAYOR OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK 


Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. FanBSTEINI 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
death of Mrs. Robert F. Wagner has 
deeply affected a vast number of people. 
Shy and unassuming, gracious and hu- 
morous, Susan Edwards Wagner seemed 
to have no thought of the important 
position she occupied in the life of New 
York City, and in the affairs of the 
State and Nation. It was her constant 
effort to keep herself in the background, 


Ten Days That Shook the World,” by 
John Reed, 1935, the Modern Library, Intro- 
duction” by Granville Hicks, and p. 235. 

2"Inform,” Aug. 14, 1956, and May 13, 1959, 
3 West 23d Street, Baltimore, Md. 

Report on United States Relations With 
Panama,” Subcommittee on Inter-American 
Affairs of the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, Aug. 31, 1960. 

+ “Interlocking Subversion in Government 
Departments, Part 19,“ hearings before the 
Internal Security Subcommittee of the U.S. 
Senate Judiciary Committee, Apr. 6, 1954, pp. 
1353-1366. 

The Untold Story of Panama,” by Earl 
Harding, 1959, the Bookmailer, Inc., Box 101, 
New York, N.Y., 10016, price $6. 

Let's Look at Our Own Canal,” by Mau- 
rice Ries, the American Legion magazine, 
Mar. 1957, pp. 12-3, 40-5. 

Remarks by U.S. Representative DANIEL 
J. FLoop, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 109, pt. 10, pp. 13365- 
13366. 

.S. Denies Giving Panama Pledge,” by 
E. W. Kenworthy, the New York Times, Nov. 
21, 1959, p 6; AP dispatch from Washington, 
Chicago Daily Tribune, Nov. 21, 1959, pp. 1-2. 

* AP dispatch from Panama, the New York 
Times, Nov. 6, 1959, pp. 1, 8. 

10 “United States Cites Order to Panama 
Police,” by E. W. Kenworthy, the New York 
Times, Nov. 11, 1959, pp. 1, 16. 

u Special to the Times from Panama, the 
New York Times, Nov. 25, 1959, p. 11. 

12 “Congressional Quarterly Almanac,” 
1960, p. 219. 

1 AP dispatch from Washington, the Dal- 
las Times Herald, June 14, 1962, p. A-28. 

“Remarks of U.S. Representative DANIEL 
J. Firoop, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 109, pt. 5, pp. 6088- 
6097; remarks of U.S. Representative CLAR- 
ENCE CANNON, Democrat, of Missouri, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, Jan. 13, 1964, pp. 299-301. 

1 Remarks of U.S. Representative DANIEL 
J, FLoop, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 109, pt. 13, pp. 18172- 
18176. 

1 Star & Herald, Panama City, Jan. 1, 1964, 
pp. 10, 8-9. 

“The Panama American, Panama City, 
Panama, Nov. 5, 1963, p. 1. 

18 The Panama American, Panama City, 
Panama, Dec. 31, 1963, p. 1. 

The Panama American, Panama City, 
Panama, Jan. 7, 1964, p 1. 

* AP dispatch, the Dallas Morning News, 
Jan. 11, 1964, sec. 1, p. 7. 
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and to make for her husband and their 
two sons, Robert F. Wagner 3d and Dun- 
can Edwards Wagner, a family life of 
tranquillity and domestic privacy. She 
bore with unwearying good humor the 
incessant invasions of this privacy, oc- 
casioned by the firm conviction, which 
the mayor and his wife shared, that 
their home, the Gracie Mansion, being 
the property of the people of the city 
of New York, must be as free of public 
access, and as hospitable, as possible. 

Though Mrs. Wagner carefully with- 
drew herself from political activity, she 
was interested in many charitable or- 
ganizations, serving on the board of 
directors of the Greater New York Coun- 
cils, the Boy Scouts of America, the 
Girl Scouts, Lenox Hill Neighborhood 
Association, the Leake and Watts Home, 
and the Carroll Club. Miss Bert Greene, 
the secretary who helped her with the 
appointments and mail necessitated by 
her charitable and social engagements, 
has paid a memorable and heartfelt 
tribute to Mrs. Wagner’s hature: 

She was kind, considerate, appreciative, 
thoughtful—everything that goes to make a 
fine human being. 


Adlai E. Stevenson said of her: 


Susan Wagner was an old and beloved 
friend and I am deeply grieved, for she was 
loved by all who knew her. 


No one could earn a finer epitaph 
than that, and it was fully earned by 
Mrs. Wagner. Let her be so remembered: 
“She was loved by all who knew her.” 


FOOD STAMP PROGRAM 


Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Coor Ex] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day. I will place before the Members of 
the House a report from the director of 
public welfare of my home county in 
North Carolina. I commend this report 
for consideration to all the Members of 
the House. The report clearly indicates 
that the food stamp program has been 
operated successfully and well in one of 
the 100 counties of our State. More than 
8,200 people have been benefited and are 
benefiting through the program, and 
I have not had one complaint from my 
home county about the manner in which 
this program has been operated. Yet, 
some controversy about the program has 
developed here in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. To date, the program has 
been operated on an experimental basis 
and I think that the experiment has been 
successful and justifies and warrants an 
expansion of the program throughout 
the Nation. 

A month ago, we had a “showdown” 
in our Committee on Agriculture and the 
pill then under consideration was tabled 
by a vote of 19 to 14. After that defeat, 
I prepared other bills and conferred with 
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the members of our committee. A final 
draft of an improved and refined bill 
was introduced by our colleague, the 


gentlewoman from Missouri [Mrs. SUL- ' 


LIVAN]. Yesterday, I called up the bill 
for consideration and after the adoption 
of two or three amendments, the bill 
was favorably reported by a vote of 18 
to 16. One member voted “present.” 

I congratulate and commend those 
members of our committee who have de- 
voted hours and even days to the con- 
sideration of the problems involved, and 
upon their efforts to develop a bill ac- 
ceptable to the committee. 

Many differences have been composed 
and I want to say in all fairness that 
some who do not agree in every particu- 
lar with the bill have voted to report it 
from the committee in order to give the 
House an opportunity to work its will 
upon this legislation. 

I am not happy with some of the 
amendments which were added to the 
bill in committee. 

The amendment requiring States to 
pay 50 percent of the amount of the free 
food stamps would make it impossible 
for most States to participate in the 
program, particularly some of those 
States where the program is most needed. 
This amendment would, in my opinion, 
substantially nullify the proposed pro- 
gram. 

I voted against this amendment in the 
committee and I intend to lead a fight 
against it when the bill reaches the floor. 
I am confident that it can be stricken 
from the bill. 

The amendment prohibiting use of the 
stamps to purchase soft drinks and lux- 
ury foods requires some further consider- 
ation. 

I want to make it clear to the House 
that I am not satisfied with the food 
stamp bill as the Agriculture Commit- 
tee has reported it but I am delighted 
that the committee was able to report 
the bill to the House for further action. 
I am sure that when the bill reaches the 
floor we can eliminate any undesirable 
amendments and I pledge my assistance 
in doing so. 

Let me reemphasize that those of us 
on the committee who favor the food 
stamp program had no choice but to re- 
port the bill as it was amended, if we 
were to report any bill at all. We believe 
that the proper course was to report the 
amended bill so that the House could 
work its own will upon it. 


DOES THE SUPREME COURT DE- 
CISION PREVENT BACCALAURE- 
ATE SERVICES? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
another of the time-honored traditions 
of our country is being eliminated and 
the reason is being attributed to the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court, barring 
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Bible reading and prayer in public 
schools. 

Announcement was made this week in 
at least one of the high schools in the 
District of Columbia that there would 
be no baccalaureate sermon delivered in 
connection with the graduating exercises 
of this high school. It is presumed that 
uniformity will be followed in the other 
high schools of the District. 

The principal of the high school who 
made the announcement to the members 
of the graduating class stated that this 
service was being eliminated because it 
was felt that it was in conflict with the 
recent decisions of the Supreme Court. 

Thank God that all of the high- 
school students who will graduate this 
spring are not residents of the District 
of Columbia, and will not be denied the 
privilege of attending a religious worship 
service, in connection with this most im- 
portant experience in their lives. 

As far as I know attendance at a bac- 
calaureate service has not been manda- 
tory but I never dreamed that the day 
could come when the graduates of any 
school would be denied this privilege in 
connection with their graduation. 

May I humbly suggest, Mr. Speaker, 
that this might be another reason why 
the Judiciary Committee might take 
some action on bills which are pending 
which would have the effect of stating 
Congress position and also clarify what 
the Supreme Court really meant in its 
decision which has been interpreted by 
many, including apparently the School 
Board of the District of Columbia, as 
meaning that it is unlawful for the Bible 
to be read or a prayer to be said in con- 
nection with any service sponsored by or 
in any public school. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. ELLSwokrk (at the request of Mr. 
HALLECK) , for today, on account of off- 
cial business. 

Mr. Bruce (at the request of Mr. HAL- 
LECK), for the balance of this week on 
account of death of his father. 

Mrs. Green of Oregon (at the request 
of Mr. ALBERT), for the week of March 9, 
on account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 
By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 
Mr. Gusser, for 1 hour, on Thursday, 
March 12, 1964. 


Mr. Michl (at the request of Mr. 
BEERMANN), for 1 hour, on Monday, 
March 9. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Mitts to revise and extend his re- 
marks in Committee of the Whole and to 
include extraneous material in the form 
of tables and charts. 
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Mr. PATMAN in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Curtis to include extraneous mat- 
ter with his remarks made in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. BEERMANN) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Horton. 

Mr. Bennett of Michigan. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Hacan of Georgia) and to 
include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. GIBBONS. 

Mr. DENT. 

Mr. McDowELL. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT, 

Mr. DULSKI. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 

S. 1153. An act to amend the Federal Air- 
port Act to extend the time for making 
grants thereunder, and for other purposes; 
and 

S. 2455. An act to amend further the Peace 
Corps Act (75 Stat. 612), as amended. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 


H.R. 1182. An act for the relief of Willy 
Sapuschnin; 

H.R. 1295. An act for the relief of Edith 
and Joseph Sharon; 

H.R. 1355. An act for the relief of Stanis- 
lawa Ouellette; 

H.R. 1384. An act for the relief of Areti 
Siozos Paidas; 

H.R. 1455. An act for the relief of Ewald 
Johan Consen; 

H.R. 1520. An act for the relief of Jozefa 
Tracinska Biskup and Ivanka Stalcer Vla- 
hovic; 

H.R. 1521. An act for the relief of Lovorko 
Lucic; 

H.R. 1723. An act for the relief of Agnese 
Brienza; 

H.R. 1886. An act for the relief of Valeriano 
T. Ebreo; 

H.R. 4085. An act for the relief of Tibor 
Horscik; 

H.R. 4284. An act for the relief of Chrysan- 
thos Kyriakou; 

H.R. 4682. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred T. Winfield; 

H.R. 5144. An act for the relief of Doyle A. 
Ballou; 

H.R. 5617. An act for the relief of Elizabeth 
Renee Louise Gabrielle Huffer; 

H.R. 5982. An act for the relief of Pas- 
quale Fiorica; 

H.R. 6092. An act for the relief of Alex- 
ander Haytko; 

H.R. 6313. An act for the relief of Stanis- 
law Kuryj; 

H.R. 6320. An act for the relief of Walter 
L. Mathews and others; 

H.R. 6477. An act for the relief of Capt. 
Otis R. Bowles; 

H.R. 6591. An act for the relief of Con- 
stantine Theothoropoulos; 

H.R. 7235. An act to amend sections 671 
and 672 of title 28, United States Code, re- 
lating to the Clerk and the Marshal of the 
Supreme Court; 
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H.R. 7347. An act for the relief Teresa 
Elliopoulos and Anastasia Elliopoulos; 

H.R. 7533. An act for the relief of Deme- 
trois Dousopoulos; 

H.R. 7821. An act for the relief of Wiady- 
slawa Pytlak Jarosz; 

HR. 8085. An act for the relief of Roy W. 


Ficken 

HR. 8322. An act for the relief of John 
George Kostantoyannis; 

H.R. 8507. An act for the relief of certain 
medical and dental officers of the Air Force; 
and 


H.R. 9640. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for procurement of vessels and alr- 
craft and construction of shore and offshore 
establishments for the Coast Guard. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 4 o’clock and 36 minutes p.m.), 
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under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, March 9, 1964, at 
12 o’clock noon. 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURES OF 
FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND AP- 
PROPRIATED FUNDS INCURRED 
IN TRAVEL OUTSIDE THE UNITED 
STATES AS REQUIRED BY THE 
MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1954, 
AS AMENDED, AND BY PUBLIC 
LAW 86-472 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, sec- 
tion 502(b) of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended by section 401(a) 
of Public Law 86-472, approved May 14, 
1960, and section 105 of Public Law 86- 
628, approved July 12, 1960, require the 
reporting of expenses incurred in con- 
nection with travel outside the United 
States, including both foreign curren- 
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cies expended and dollar expenditures 
made from appropriated funds by Mem- 
bers, employees, and committees of the 
Congress. 

The law requires the chairman of each 
committee to prepare a consolidated re- 
port of foreign currency expenditures 
and also dollar expenditures from ap- 
propriated funds within the first 60 days 
that Congress is in session in each cal- 
endar year, covering expenditures for 
travel outside the United States during 
the previous calendar year. The con- 
solidated report is forwarded to the 
Committee on House Administration, 
which, in turn, prints such report in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD within 10 legisla- 
tive days after receipt. 

There is submitted herewith the re- 
port from the House Appropriations 
Committee which was received within 
the prescribed time limit: 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Appropriations, U.S. House of Representatives 


Joseph F. C: 


Expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1963] 


Lodging Meals 


U.S. dollar 
Foreign 2 
currency | or U.S. 

currency 


U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent 
currency | or U.S. 


Transportation 


U.S. dollar 
Foreign equivalent 
currency 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Appropriations, U.S. House of Representatives— 


Name of 


Name and country currency 


SURVEYS AND INVESTIGATION 
sTarr—continued 


Total, surveys and investigation 


FTF 


Continued 
[Expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1963] 


U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent 
or U.S. 
currency 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 
or U. 8. 


88828 
28888 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 


1780. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on certain deficient practices relating to 
Federal matching of State administrative ex- 
penses for public assistance programs in 
North Carolina, Welfare Administration, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
to the Committee on Government Operations. 

1781. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the need for improvement in the Post 
Office Department's procurement practices 
for counterline-screenline equipment; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

1782. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders suspending deportation as well as a 
list of the persons involved, pursuant to 
Public Law 87-885; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1783. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders suspending deportation as well as 
a list of the persons involved, pursuant to 
Public Law 87-885; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1784. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting the 
report on an examination of certain eco- 
nomic development projects for assistance to 
the Central Treaty Organization, from their 
inception in 1957 through June 30, 1962, as 
administered by the Agency for International 
Development, Department of State, and its 
predecessor agencies—the International Co- 
operation Administration and the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund, pursuant to Public Law 
85-7 approved March 9, 1957; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

1785. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on shipment of household goods im- 
properly classified as professional items by 
Army military personnel to avoid payment 
for excess weight; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. House Concurrent Resolution 29. 
Concurrent resolution authorizing the print- 
ing of additional copies of a Veterans’ 
Benefits Calculator; without amendment 
(Rept. 1190). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. House Concurrent Resolution 247. 
Concurrent resolution providing for print- 
ing as a House document the publication 
entitled “Our Flag“; with amendment (Rept. 
1191). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. House Concurrent Resolution 266. 
Concurrent resolution authorizing the print- 
ing as a House document of the Constitution 
of the United States, together with the 
Declaration of Independence; and providing 
for additional copies; without amendment 
(Rept. 1192). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. House Resolution 578. Resolution 
to provide for the issuance of identification 
cards to the spouses of Members of Con- 
gress; without amendment (Rept. 1193). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. House Resolution 638. Resolution 
authorizing the printing of additional copies 
of the hearings entitled Federal Research 
and Development Programs”; with amend- 
ment (Rept. 1194). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. House Resolution 644. Resolution 
authorizing the printing of additional copies 
of Public Law 272, 88th Congress; without 
amendment (Rept. 1195). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. VINSON: Committee of conference. 
H.R. 9637. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions during fiscal year 1965 for procurement 
of aircraft, missiles, and naval vessels, and 
research, development, test, and evaluation, 
for the Armed Forces, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. 1213). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. SISK: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 650. Resolution for considera- 


tion of H.R. 8986, a bill to adjust the rates of 
basic compensation of certain officers and 
employees in the Federal Government, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1214). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas: Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. H.R. 9521. A bill 
to increase the authorization for appropria- 
tion for continuing work in the Missouri 
River Basin by the Secretary of the Interior; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1218). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 1781. An act for the relief of An- 
tonio Credenza; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1196). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 1951. An act for the relief of 
George Elias NeJame (Noujaim); without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1197). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 1976. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Gabriel Antero Sanchez (Hernandez); with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1198). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2084. An act for the relief of Pie- 
trina Del Frate; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1199). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2085. An act for the relief of 
William Maurer Trayfors; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1200). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 1252. A bill for the relief of 
Bozena Gutowska; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1201). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1266. A bill for the relief of John Kish 
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(alias John Mihai); without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1202). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. POFF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1500. A bill for the relief of Mrs. An Fu 
Wang Lee; with amendment (Rept. No. 1203). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. POFF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 3646. A bill for the relief of Gordon 
Liu Brooks and Jackie Lee Brooks; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1204). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. RODINO: Committee on the Judi- 
clary. H.R. 3654. A bill for the relief of 
Paolo Armano; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1205). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 5416. A bill for the relief of Irene N. 
Halkias and Constantine N. Halkias; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1206). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 8469. A bill for the relief of Dr. Salim 
Akyol; without amendment (Rept. No. 1207). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 1341. An act for the relief of 
Gabriel Kerenyi; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1208). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1382. A bill for the relief of John 
Gatzopi Overbeck; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1209). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 8 

Mr. POFF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1435. A bill for the relief of Leon 
Llanos; with amendment (Rept. No. 1210). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 1439. A bill for the relief of 
Ioanna Ganas; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1211). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House 

Mr. RODINO: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 6133. A bill for the relief of Miss Car- 
men Rioja and child, Paloma Menchaca 
Rioja; without amendment (Rept. No. 1212). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. RODINO: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 1440. A bill for the relief of 
Consuelo Alvarado de Corpus; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1215). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 2229. A bill for the relief of Louis Ad- 
ler; with amendment (Rept. No. 1216). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 6837. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Eleo- 
nora Vasconi (nee Trentanove); without 
amendment (Rept No. 1217). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BATTIN: 

H.R. 10268. A bill to amend section 27 of 
the Mineral Leasing Act of February 25, 
1920, as amended, in order to promote the 
development of phosphate on the public 
domain; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 10269. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a National Council on the Arts 
and a National Arts Foundation to assist in 
the growth and development of the arts in 
the United States; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 
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By Mr. HARRIS: 

H.R. 10270. A bill to amend the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934 to give the Federal Com- 
munications Commission certain additional 
regulatory authority over communications 
common carriers; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H.R. 10271. A bill for the relief of certain 

aliens; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H.R. 10272. A bill to amend title 38, Unit- 
ed States Code, to establish a Court of Vet- 
erans’ Appeals and to prescribe its jurisdic- 
tion and functions; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 10273. A bill to repeal certain mis- 
cellaneous excise taxes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.R. 10274. A bill to amend the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act so as to permit 
injured employees entitled to receive medi- 
cal services under such act to utilize the 
services of optometrists; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. HAGEN of California: 

H.R. 10275. A bill for the relief of certain 
aliens distressed as the result of natural 
calamity in the Azores Islands, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CELLER: 


H.R. 10276. A bill to amend title I of the 
Housing Act of 1949 with respect to urban 
renewal projects involving the acquisition 
and development of air rights sites; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 10277. A bill to authorize a new form 
of low-rent housing utilizing private ac- 
commodations, to provide more adequate 
compensation for persons whose property is 
taken under certain federally assisted pro- 
grams, to provide improvements in the urban 
renewal program with emphasis on rehabili- 
tation, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. KING of New York: 

H.R. 10278. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to impose a duty on the importation 
of fences and fence materials made of north- 
ern white cedar; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BENNETT of Florida: 

H.R. 10279. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a U.S. Armed Forces Medical 
School, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 10280. A bill to provide for the award- 
ing of a reasonable attorney’s fee to a tax- 
payer who prevails against the United States 
in certain suits involving the Federal in- 
come tax; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H.R. 10281. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase the amount of 
outside earnings permitted each year with- 
out any deductions from benefits thereunder; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PUCINSKI: 

H.R. 10282. A bill to provide for the strik- 
ing of medals to commemorate the 1,000th 
anniversary of the founding of Poland; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. STUBBLEFIELD: 

H.R. 10283. A bill to provide for the sale of 
a housing project in Paducah, Ky., to the 
Paducah-McCracken County Development 
Council, Inc.; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. FRIEDEL: 

H. Res. 648. Resolution authorizing the 
employment of additional personnel on the 
Capitol Police force by the Sergeant at Arms; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. SCHADEBERG: 

H. Res. 649. Resolution to authorize and 
direct the Committee on Foreign Affairs to 
conduct an investigation and study of the 
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policymaking procedures, methods of assess- 
ing foreign developments, operations, and 
personnel practices of the Department of 
State; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H.R. 10284. A bill for the relief of Paolino 
Graziano; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. DADDARIO: 

H.R. 10285. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Joyce Louise Palmer; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KNOX: 

H.R. 10286. A bill for the relief of Albin 
S. Nelson; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. GIBBONS: 

H.R. 10287. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Miguel Angel Martinez y Corpas; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GILBERT: 

H.R. 10288. A bill for the relief of Anargy- 
ros Karydas; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HANNA: 

H.R. 10289. A bill for the relief of Ozen 
Ayse Gercin; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mrs. KELLY: 

H.R. 10290. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Alice Rousseau, nee Awad; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 10291. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Josephine Giron; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 10292. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Pauline Leovirisario; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 10293. A bill for the relief of Bernar- 
dita D. Bencio; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCHNEEBELI: 

H.R. 10294. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Lois 

Graybill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


748. By Mr. HANNA: Petition of West Gar- 
den Grove Junior Women’s Club, Leisure 
World Women’s Club, Seal Beach, Calif., with 
reference to nondenominational observances 
in public facilities; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

749. By Mr. MONAGAN: Petition of the 
Waterbury Lithuanian-American Council 
(Adolfas Campe, president), Waterbury, 
Conn., petitioning consideration of their res- 
olution with reference to requesting our 
Government to vigorously expose and demand 
an end to Soviet colonialism in Lithuania 
and other captive states and insist that the 
complete liberation of the captive nations 
be a basic condition for any treaty negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union; and, further 
requesting that the moral cause of the libera- 
tion of Lithuania and all captive nations 
should be continually raised in the United 
Nations until favorably resolved; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

750. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Rabbi 
Harold H. Gordon, executive vice president, 
the New York Board of Rabbis, Inc., New 
York, N.Y., petitioning consideration of their 
resolution’ with reference to certain resolu- 
tions adopted by the New York Board of 
Rabbis at its 83d annual meeting, January 
29, 1964; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


1964 


751. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., relative to the armed services and 
their relation to burials in national ceme- 
terles; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


In compliance with Public Law 601, 
79th Congress, title III. Regulation of 
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Lobbying Act, section 308(b), 
provides as follows: 

(b) All information required to be filed 
under the provisions of this section with the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives and 
the Secretary of the Senate shall be compiled 
by said Clerk and Secretary, acting jointly, 
as soon as practicable after the close of the 
calendar quarter with respect to which such 


QUARTERLY REPORTS 


which 
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information is filed and shall be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Secretary of the Senate 
jointly submit their report of the com- 
pilation required by said law and have 
included all registrations and quarterly 
reports received. 


The pe ee reports for the third calendar quarter of 1963 were received too late to be included in the published reports 


for that quarter 


A, Charles D. Ablard, 1101 Vermont Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Magazine Publishers Association, Inc., 
575 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,083. E. (9) $15.59. 

A. Active-Retired Lighthouse Service, Em- 
ployees Association, Post Office Box 2169, 
South Portland, Maine. 

D. (6) $85. E. (9) $47.68. 

A. Actors’ Equity Association, 
47th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $2,500. 

A. American Carpet Institute, Inc., 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $458.02. E. (9) $458.02. 

A. American Civil Liberties Union, 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,223.86. E. (9) $2,223.86. 


226 West 


156 


A. American Council for Technical Prod- 
ucts, Inc., 933 Bar Building, Washington, 
D.C. 


A. American Dental Association, 222 East 
Superior Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $18,279.64. E. (9) $18,279.64. 

A. American Gas Association, 
Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Inc., 605 


A. American Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $637.23. E. (9) $103.60. 

A. American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc., 11 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $2,743.45. 

A. American National Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion, 801 East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $25,830.47. E. (9) $4,884.20. 

A. American Nurses’ Association, Inc., 10 
Columbus Circle, New York, N-Y. 

D. (6) $5,947.54. E. (9) $5,947.54 

A. American Paper & Pulp Association, 122 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. American Podiatry Association, 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $267.90. 
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A. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $10,290.06. E. (9) $15,322.91. 

A. American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, 600 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
III. 

E. (9) 8856.87. 


A. Robert E. Ansheles, 1028 Connecticut 
Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Consolidated International Trading 
Corp., Empire State Building, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $537. E. (9) $90.94. 


A. David Apter, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. EG&A International, Inc., 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $94.10. 


A. Arkansas Railroad Committee, 
Boyle Building, Little Rock, Ark. 
D. (6) $130.20. E. (9) $1,249.95. 


640 Fifth 


1100 


A. Arnold, Fortas & Porter, 1229 19th 
Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 


B. Lever Bros. Co., 390 Park Avenue, New 


A. Associated General Contractors of 
America, 1957 E Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. A. V. Atkinson, 1925 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1925 K Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $3,279.53. 

A. Raymond Maxfield Barnes, 305 Com- 
monwealth Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Northern Natural Gas Co., 2223 Dodge 
Street, Omaha, Nebr. 

D. (6) $244. E. (9) $178.21. 


A. Lowell R. Beck, 1120 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Bar Association, 1120 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. William S. Bergman, 201 Massachusetts 
Avenue, NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee To Promote American-Made 
Motion Pictures, 6721 Melrose Avenue, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,295. 

A. William S. Bergman, 201 Massachusetts 
Avenue NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Dixie Project & Development Associa- 
tion, Inc., St. George, Utah. 


A. William S. Bergman, 201 Massachusetts 
Avenue NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Legislative Council for Photogrammetry, 
201 Massachusetts Avenue NE., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $2,423.60. 

A. William S. Bergman, 201 Massachusetts 
Avenue NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. William Radkovich Co., 9133 Garvey 
Boulevard, Rosemead, Calif. 

D. (6) $240. 

A. Helen Berthelot, 1925 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Communicatons Workers of America, 
1925 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $3,460.29. 

A. C. B. Blankenship, 1925 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1925 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,037.11. 


A. Eugene F. Bogan, 1108 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Investment Company Institute, 61 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


A. Sam Boyce, 414 Second Street, Newport, 
Ark. 

B. American Taxicab Association, Inc., 
4415 North California Avenue, Chicago, III., 
and National Association of Taxicab Owners, 
803 Leader Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

D. (6) $1,600. 

A. Charles M. Boyer, 333 Pennsylvania 
Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States, 333 Pennsylvania Avenue SE., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Richard Breed, 10 Prince Street, Alex- 
andria, Va. 

B. American Council for Technical Prod- 
ucts, Inc., 933 Barr Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

A. W. Kenneth Brew, 122 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Paper & Pulp Association, 122 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Florence I. Broadwell, 1737 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Federation of Federal Employ- 
ees, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,942.34. 

A. Wayne L. Bromley, 1000 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Coal Policy Conference, Inc., 
Solar Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,950. 

A. Milton E. Brooding, 215 Fremont Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

B. California Packing Corp., 215 Fremont 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $100. 


A. Bulgarian Claims Committee, 24 Beek- 
man Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $0.99. 

A. Mrs. Fred L. Bull, 8124 Oakleigh Road, 
Baltimore, Md. 

B. National Congress of Parents & Teachers, 
700 North Rush Street, Chicago, II. 

E. (9) $118.35. 

A. George J. Burger, 740 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C, 

B. Burger Tire Consultant Service, 250 
West 57th Street, New York, N.Y., and Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Businesses, 
740 Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. George B. Burnham, 132 Third Street 
SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Numerous stockholders of the Burnham 
Chemical Co., 132 Third Street SE., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $265. E. (9) $265. 
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A. Charles S. Burns, 1102 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
B. American ae Congress, Ring Build- 
ing. Washington, D.C 
D. (6) $584.50. E. (9) $72.76. 


A. Frederick P. Burns, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Legislative Committee, International 
Economic Policy Association, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Hollis W. Burt, 1212 Munsey Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks, 1212 Munsey Building, Wash- 

n, D.C. 
D. (6) $52.50. 


A. Business Committee for Tax Reduction 
in 1963, 1000 Vermont Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $95,975. E. (9) $73,997.83. 

A. Monroe Butler, 550 South Flower Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. The Superior Oil Co., 550 South Flower 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $863.01. E. (9) $1,645.56. 

A. Robert B. Byrnes, 1703 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Railroad Pension Forum, Inc., 
2403 East 75th Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $35.01. 

A, Canal Zone Central Labor Union and 
Metal Trades Council, P.O. Box 471, Balboa 
Heights, C.Z. 

D. (6) $4,646.67. E. (9) $3,767.63. 


A. John T. Carlton, 333 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States, 333 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
SE., Washington, D.C. 

A. Robert 8. Carr, 1220 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc., 8323 Jeffer- 
son Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

A. Albert E. Carter, 19 Craig Avenue, Pied- 
mont, Calif. 

B. Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 245 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $4,500. E. (9) $469.10. 

A. Clarence B. Carter, P.O. Box 798, New 
Haven, Conn. 

B. Railroad Pension Conference, P.O. Box 
798, New Haven, Conn. 

E. (9) $23.29. 

A. Chamber of Commerce of the U.S.A., 
1615 H Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Donald E. Channell, 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Bar Association, 1120 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) 650. E. (9) $6.50. 

A. Hal M. Christensen, 808 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Dental Association, 808 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C 

D. (6) $3,250. 

A, Citizens Committee on Natural Re- 
sources, 710 Dupont Circle Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $9,149. E. (9) $8,167.93. 


A. Earle C. Clements, 2475 Virginia Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. Superior Oil Co., Beverly Hills, Calif. 
D. (6) $3,000. 
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A. Washington T. Cleveland, 1712 G Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. D.C. Division, American Automobile 
Association, 1712 G Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A. Nicholas S. Collins, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee of American Steamship 
Lines, 1000 Connecticut Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $240. E. (9) $13.80. 


A. Paul G. Collins, 730 15th Street N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Bankers Association, 12 
East 36th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $125. 


A. Colorado Railroad Association, 
Equitable Building, Denver, Colo. 
E. (9) $3,824.77. 
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A. Bernard J. Conway, 222 East Superior 
Street, Chicago, III. 

B. American Dental Association, 222 East 
Superior Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $4,750. 


A. Council of State Chambers of Com- 
merce, 1025 Connecticut Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $553.26. E. (9) $553.26. 

A. Donald M. Counihan, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Fountain Pen & Mechanical Pencil 
Manufacturers Association, Inc., 1426 G 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $3,029.39. 


A. Paul L. Courtney, 1725 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Credit Union National Association, Inc., 
1617 Sherman Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

D. (6) $1,175.24. E. (9) $1,175.24. 


oseph M. Creed, 1317 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Bakers Association, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $26. 


A. J 
1317 F 


A. Leo J. Crowley, 840 Equitable Building, 
Denver, Colo. 

B. Colorado Railroad Association, 
Equitable Building, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $1,056. E. (9) $1,950.43. 
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A. Culbertson, Pendleton & Pendleton, 
1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Mahogany Association, Inc., 666 Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. Louis S. Damiani, Post Office Box 54, 
Gatun, C.Z. 

B. Canal Zone Central Labor Union & 
Metal Trades Council, P.O. Box 471, Balboa 
Heights, C.Z. 

D. (6) $1,602.91. E. (9) $2,020. 


A. Michael P. Daniels, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United States-Japan Trade Council, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $100. 

A. S. P. Deas, 520 National Bank of Com- 
merce Building, New Orleans, La. 

A. Ronald W. De Lucien, 1133 20th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $70. 


March 5 


A. District Lodge No. 44, International As- 
sociation of Machinists, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $21,375.34. E. (9) $22,356.58. 

A. William E. Dunn, 1957 E Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Associated General Contractors of 
America, Inc., 1957 E Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. Henry I. Dworshak, 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $553.12. 


1102 Ring Build- 


A. E. G. & A. International, Inc., 640 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

B. Council of the Forest Industries of 
British Columbia, 550 Burrard Street, Van- 
couver, British Columbia. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $3,561.09. 

A. Harold E. Edwards, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United Steelworkers of America, 1500 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $3,304.85. E. (9) $300. 

A. Otis H. Ellis, 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Oil Jobbers Council, 1001 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $9,000. 

A. John H. Else, 302 Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Lumber & Building 
Dealers Association, 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $300. 


Material 
302 Ring Building, 


A. John W. Emeigh, 1040 Warner Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Letter Carriers’ Associ- 
ation, 1040 Warner Building, Washington, 
D.C, 

D. (6) $772.36. E. (9) $23.40. 

A. Lawrence E. Ernst, 301 East Capitol, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Star Route Mail Carriers Asso- 
ciation, 301 East Capitol Street, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E. (9) $760. 


A. John D. Fagan, 200 Maryland Avenue 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

D. (6) $1,875. E. (9) $27.10. 


A. Arthur S. Fefferman, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


A. Donald G. Fletcher, 828 Midland Bank 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

B. Crop Quality Council, 828 Midland Bank 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

D. (6) $4,125. 


A. James F. Fort, 1616 P Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $277.80. 

A. George R. Frankovich, Providence, R.I., 
and Washington, D.C. 

B. Manufacturing Jewelers & Silversmiths 
of America, Inc., 207-11 Sheraton-Biltmore, 
Providence, R.I.. and Jewelry Industry Tax 
Committee, Inc., 919 18th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,000. E. (9) $257.54. 


1964 


A. Milton Fricke, Papillion, Nebr. 
B. National Association of Soil & Water 
Conservation Districts, League City, Tex. 


A. Lawrence H. Gall, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918 16th Street NW., Washington, 


D. C. 
D. (6) $975. 


A. Ernest Giddings, 1346 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Retired Teachers Association 
and American Association of Retired Persons, 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,211. 


A. Jack Golodner, 1301 Delaware Avenue 
SW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Actors’ Equity Association, 226 West 
47th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6)$2,500. E. (9) $310. 

A. Edward Gottlieb & Associates, 640 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

B. Council of the Forest Industries of 
British Columbia, 550 Burrard Street, Van- 
couver, B.C. 

D. (6)$3,000. E. (9) $3,561.09. 


A. Dale Greenwood, 302 Hoge Building, 
Seattle, Wash. 

B. Washington Railroad Association, 302 
Hoge Building, Seattle, Wash. 

E. (9) $1,208.35. 


A. John F. Griner, 900 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, 900 F Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 


D. (6) $4,851. E. (9) $485.10. 


A. William B. Harman, Jr., 1701 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $144.05. E. (9) $9.19. 

A. R. A. Harris, 38 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

B. Railway Progress Institute, 38 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,625. 


A. Robert B. Heiney, 1133 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $875. E. (9) $1,314.82. 


A. Noel Hemmendinger, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United States-Japan Trade Council, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $50. 


A. Harold K. Howe, Mills Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Institute of Laundering, 
Joliet, III. 

D. (6) $2,649.99. 


A. Harold K. Howe, Mills Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Automatic Merchandising As- 
sociation, Mills Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. Harold K. Howe, Mills Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. The Outdoor Power Equipment Insti- 
tute, Inc., Mills Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Joe L. Howell, Jr., 3800 U.S. Highway 
51 North, Jackson, Miss. 

B. National Committee for Insurance 
Taxation, the Hay-Adams House, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
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A. W. T. Huff, 918 16th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association 
of America, 918 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $275. 

A. Floyd E. Huffman, 1040 Warner Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C, 

B. National Rural Letter Carriers’ Associa- 
tion, 1040 Warner Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $772.36. E. (9) $13.15. 

A. Independent Natural Gas Association 
of America, 918 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C 


P. (6) $1,250. 


A. International Association of Machinists, 
Machinists Building, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,923.90. 

A. Chas. E. Jackson, 1614 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Fisheries Institute, 1614 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $3,613.49. 

A. Walter K. Jaenicke, 1957 E Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Associated General Contractors of 
America, Inc., 1957 E Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A. Ralph K. James, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee of American Steamship 
Lines, 1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $146.66. E. (9) $37.37. 


A. Glendon E. Johnson, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $444.68. E. (9) $91.58. 


A. Charlie W. Jones, 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Carpet Institute, Inc., 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $312.50. E. (9) $41.79. 

A. James E. Jones, 122 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Paper & Pulp Association, 122 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Max H. Jordan, 1040 Warner Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Rural Letter Carriers’ 
Association, 1040 Warner Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $772.36. E. (9) $19.25. 


A. Jerome J. Keating, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,125. 

A. Ken Kendrick, 1411 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Wheat Grow- 
ers, 1411 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $625. E. (9) $625. 


A. William F. Kenney, New York, N.Y. 
B. Shell Oil Co., 50 West 50th Street, New 
York, N.Y. 


A. Franklin E. Kepner, Berwick Bank 
Building, Berwick, Pa. 

B. Associated Railroads of Pennsylvania, 
1022 Transportation Center, Philadelphia, 
Pa. į 


A. Edward C. Kienle, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. The National Waterways Conference. 
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A. Mr. and Mrs. Harry L. Kingman. 
D. (6) $555. E. (9) $555. 


A. William L. Kohler, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $343.96. 


A. Dillard B. Lasseter, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $375. 


A. Legislative Committee, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $3,686.05. 


A. G. E. Leighty, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Liberty Lobby, Inc., 132 Third Street 
SE., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $1,943.36. E. (9) $1,341.96. 


A. Charles B. Lipsen, 1741 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Retail Clerks International Association, 
1741 DeSales Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $1,015.12. 

A. Bernard Locker, 4107 Davenport Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Parents Committee, Inc., 20 
E Street NW., Washington, D.C., and its sub- 
committee Bipartisan Citizens Committee 
for Federal Aid for Public Elementary & Sec- 
ondary Education, 4107 Davenport Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Harold O. Lovre, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $370.08. 


A. LeRoy E. Lyon, Jr., 11th and L Build- 
ing, Sacramento, Calif. 

B. California Railroad Association, 215 
Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $2,340. E. (9) $1,757.48. 


A. J. A. McCallam, 1507 M Street NW., 


A. Stanley J. McCutcheon, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, Anchorage, Alaska. 
B. Marathon Oil Co. 


A. William J. McDonald, 3005 Fernside 
Boulevard, Alameda, Calif. 

B. National Council of Naval Air Stations 
Employee Organizations, 3005 Fernside Bou- 
levard, Alameda, Calif. 

A. George McLain, 1031 South Grand Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. National and California League of Sen- 
lor Citizens. 


A. Patrick H. McLaughlin, 1812 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Glen Alden Corp., 1740 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,400. 


A. C. W. McMillan, 801 East 17th Avenue, 
Denver, Colo. 

B. American National Cattlemen's Asso- 
ciation, 801 East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $4,250.04. E. (9) $519.26. 


A. Charles R. McNeill, 730 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Bankers Association, 12 
East 36th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $209.26. 
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A. John W. MacKay, 509 14th Street NW.. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Postal Union, 509 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,750. E. (9) $100. 

A. Mahogany Association, Inc., 666 Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago, III. 

E. (9) $121.91. 


A. James D. Mann, 839 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Motor Bus 
Owners, 839 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Manufacturing Jewelers & Silversmiths 
of America, Inc., 207-11 Sheraton-Biltmore 
Hotel, Providence, R.I. 

D. (6) $16,200. E. (9) $1,856.54. 

A. Edwin E. Marsh, 600 Crandall Building, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

B. National Wool Growers Association, 600 
Crandall Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

D. (6) $3,100. E. (9) $555.86. 


A. Albert E. May, 1000 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee of American Steamship 
Lines, 1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $320. E. (9) $74.12. 

A. Arnold Mayer, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,530. E. (9) $725. 


A. Henry Mayers, 2301 West Third Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. The Mayers Co., Inc., 2301 West Third 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $76. E. (9) $ $1,580.80. 


A. William R. Merriam, 905 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp., 905 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $2,240. 

A. M. Barry Meyer, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,750. E. (9) $798.50. 

A. Clarence R. Miles, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Legislative Committee, International Ec- 
onomic Policy Association, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) 83,600. E. (9) $86.05. 

A. Luman G. Miller, 424 Henry Building, 
Portland, Oreg. 

B. Oregon Railroad Association, 424 Henry 
Building, Portland, Oreg. 

E. (9) $1,173.63. 

A. Claude Minard, 215 Market Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

B. California Railroad Association, 
Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $1,069.97. 

A. Clarence Mitchell, 100 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 20 West 40th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 
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A. Mobilehome Dealers National Associa- 
tion, 39 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
E. (9) $2,546.23. 
A. Harry L. — 1102 Ring Building, 
Washington, D. 
B. American 7 Congress, Ring Build- 
, W: m, D.C. 
D. (6) $1,537.50. E. (9) $9.05. 
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A. Jo V. Morgan, Jr., 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of Undergraduate & Prac- 
tical Nurses of the District of Columbia, 327 
Carroll Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Curtis Morris, 1725 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Gas Association, 605 
Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Inc., 


A. National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 20 West 40th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

A. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $668,406. E. (9) $22,173.19. 

A. National Association of Postmasters of 
the United States, 348 Pennsylvania Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,102.65. E. (9) $1,710. 

A. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
III., and 1300 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $10,507.55. 


A. National Association of Social Workers, 
Inc., 2 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y., and 1346 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $450. 


A. National Association of Wheat Growers, 
1411 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $625. E. (9) $625. 


A. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $491,012.67. E. (9) $6,351.26. 


A. National Committee for Insurance Tax- 
ation, the Hay-Adams Hotel, Washington, 
D.C. 


A. National Council of Naval Air Stations 
Employee Organizations, 3005 Fernside Bou- 
levard, Alameda, Calif. 


A.-National Federation of Business & Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs, Inc., 2012 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $422,481.15. E. (9) $3,144.16. 

A. National Federation of Federal Employ- 
ees, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $81,412.92. E. (9) $7,982.41. 

A. National Federation of Independent 
Business, Inc., 740 Washington Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $14,097.39. E. (9) $14,097.39. 

A. National Football League Players Asso- 
ciation, 19th and Walnut Streets, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

E. (9) $804.69. 

A. National Housing Conference, Inc., 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $23,574.15. E. (9) $25,714.76. 

A. National Livestock Tax Committee, 801 
East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $3,798.20. E. (9) $5,718.63. 

A. National Postal Union, 509 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $45,000. E. (9) $19,650. 

A. National Reclamation Association, 897 
National Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $13,863. E. (9) $11,736.60. 

A. National Rehabilitation Association, 
Inc., 1029 Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $246.50. E. (9) $841.16. 


March 5 


A. National Rural Letter Carriers’ Associa- 
tion, 1040 Warner Building, Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $15,477.63. E. (9) $9,024.09. 


A. National Tax Equality Association, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue Building, Washington, 


D.C. 
D. (6) $11,539.65. E. (9) $5,834.79. 


A. National Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, 1730 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, 
III. 

D. (6) $1,691.76. E. (9) $1,830.39. 

A. National Wool Growers Association, 600 
Crandall Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

D. (6) $17,739. E. (9) $3,655.86. 

A. George R. Nelson, Machinists Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Association of Machinists, 
Machinists Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $423.90. 

A. T. A. Nooner, Jr., 38 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. Railway Progress Institute, 38 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $3,600. 


A. Walter O. Noreen, 509 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Postal Union, 509 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $100. 

A. North Carolina Cotton Promotion As- 
sociation, Box 5425, Raleigh, N.C. 

E. (9) $185.05. 

A. Seward P. Nyman, 3301 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.O. 

B. American Podiatry Association, 3301 
16th Street NW., W. m, D.C. 

D. (6) $650. E. (9) $133.96. 


A. R. E. O'Connor, 122 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 


B. American Paper & Pulp Association, 122 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. John A. O'Donnell, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. 


A. J. Allen Overton, Jr., 1102 Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $1,500. 


A. Vaux Owen, 1737 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Federation of Federal Em- 
3 1737 H Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


D. (6) $3,692.34. E. (9) $25.30. 


A. Holcombe Parkes, 38 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Il. 

B. Railway Progress Institute, 38 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $9,750. 

A. James F. Pinkney, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $46.45. 

A. Milton M. Plumb, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C 

B. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
Railway Labor Building, Washington, D.C. 


1964 


A. J. Francis Pohlhaus, 100 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 20 West 40th Street, 
New York N.Y. 

A. William I. Powell, 1110 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, 1110 Ring Building, Washington, 


D.C. 
E. (9) $16.40. 


A. William C. Prather, 221 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago, III. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill 

D. (6) $347.50. E. (9) $155.52. 


A. Gordon M. Quarnstrom, 7447 Skokie 
Boulevard, Skokie, III. 

B. National Committee for Insurance Tax- 
ation, Hay-Adams House, Washington, D.C. 


A. Cushman S. Radebaugh, Box 1928, 
Orlando, Fla. 

B. American National Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation, 801 East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 

E. (9) $114.90. 

A. James H. Rademacher, 100 Indiana Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,500. 


A. Railroad Pension Conference, Post Office 
Box 798, New Haven, Conn. 
D. (6) $30.80. E. (9) $59.91. 


A. Railway Progress Institute, 38 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
D. (6) $472.81. E. (9) $472.81. 


A. Caroline Cullen Ramsay, 1414 34th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom, 120 Maryland Avenue NE., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Lawrence D. Reedy, 200 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 
Advertising 


B. American Association of 
Agencies, Inc., 200 Park Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 


B. (9) $5,673.19. 


A. Geo. L. Reid, Jr., 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $799.98. E. (9) $121.04. 


A. Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States, 333 Pennsylvania Avenue SE., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. John Arthur Reynolds, 653 Cortland 
Avenue, Fresno, Calif. 

B. Western Cotton Growers Association, 
1212 Guarantee Savings Building, Fresno, 


Calif. 

D. (6) $550. E. (9) $1,087.50. 

A. John Rippey, 20 E Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. Credit Union National Association, Inc., 
1617 Sherman Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

D. (6) $424.99. E. (9) $62.25. 


A. William Neale Roach, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $349.29. 

A. Ruder & Finn Inc., 130 East 59th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Citizens’ Committee for a Nuclear Test 


Ban. 
D. (6) $28,440.64. E. (9) $14,724. 
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A. Ruder & Finn, Inc., 1812 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United World Federalists, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,080.92. E. (9) $26.52. 


1321 14th 


A. John Forney Rudy, 902 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio. 


A. J. T. Rutherford, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,100.01. E. (9) $127.11. 


A. Kermit B. Rykken, 1712 G Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Francis J. Ryley, 519 Title & Trust 
Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 

A. Schoene & Kramer, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

E. (9) $2.97. 

A. Theodore A. Serrill, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Editorial Association, 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $177.03. 

A. A. Manning Shaw, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brown & Lund, 1625 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $968. 

A, John J. Sheehan, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United Steelworkers of America, 1500 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $300. 


A. Laurence P. Sherfy, 1102 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $575. E. (9) $20. 


A. Shipley, Akerman & Pickett, 1366 Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National FHA Apartment Owners As- 
sociation and National Committee of Sec- 
tion 608 Owners, Washington, D.C. 


A. David Silvergleid, 509 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Postal Union, 509 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,750. E. (9) $100. 


A. Julian H. Singman, 1832 Jefferson Place 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Western Forest Industries Association, 
2319 Lloyd Center, Portland, Oreg. 

D. (6) $8,100. E. (9) $976.26. 


A. W. A. Smallwood, 1925 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1925 K Street NW., Washington, D.C, 


A. Carleton D. Smith, RCA Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Radio Corp. of America, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N.Y. 

A. Gordon Smith, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. E.G. & A. International, Inc., 640 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $61.40. 
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A. Milan D. Smith, 1133 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Dr. Spencer M. Smith, Jr., 1709 North 
Glebe Road, Arlington, Va. 

B. Citizens Committee on Natural Re- 
sources, 710 Dupont Circle Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,782.59. E. (9) $926.95. 

A. Wayne J, Smith, 201 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee To Promote American-Made 
Motion Pictures, 6721 Melrose Avenue, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,295. 


A. Wayne J. Smith, 201 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Dixie Project & Development Associa- 
tion, Inc., St. George, Utah. 

A. Wayne J. Smith, 201 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Legislative Council for Photogram- 
metry, 201 Massachusetts Avenue NE., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

D. (6) $2,423.60. 

A. Wayne J. Smith, 201 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. William Radkovich Co., 9133 Garvey 
Boulevard, Rosemead, Calif. 

D. (6) $240, 


A. W. Byron Sorrell, Esquire, 1100 New 
Hampshire Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Mobilehome Dealers National Associa- 
tion, 39 South La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $2,025. E. (9) $521.23. 


A. Southern Pine Industry Committee, 520 
National Bank of Commerce Building, New 
Orleans, La. 

D. (6) $3,374.04. E. (9) $2,644.87. 


A. Spray, Price, Townsend & Cushman, 134 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 

B. National Committee for Insurance Tax- 
ation, Hay-Adams House, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $13,519.91. E. (9)$15.35. 

A. Chester S. Stackpole, 605 Third Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Gas Association, Inc., 605 
Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Frank S. Steele, Box 1453, Valdosta, Ga. 

B. Southern Railway System, P.O. Box 1808, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $350. 

A. Nelson A. Stitt, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United States-Japan Trade Council, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $50. 

A. Francis W. Stover, 200 Maryland Avenue 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $217. 

A. Barry Sullivan, 536 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Association of River & 
Harbor Contractors, 15 Park Row, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $196.74. 


A. Noble J. Swearingen, 224 East Capitol 
Street, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tuberculosis Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $107.11. 
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A. John J. Synon, 1301 Park Avenue, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

B. Coordinating Committee for Fundamen- 
tal American Freedoms, Inc., First & C 
Streets NE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,711.63. E. (9) $1,215. 


A. Dwight D. Taylor, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Airlines, Inc., 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Julia C. Thompson, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Nurses’ Association, Inc., 10 
Columbus Circle, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,512.70. 

A. Mrs. Phillip Thorson, 7001 MacArthur 
Boulevard, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Congress of Parents & Teach- 
ers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, III. 
A. Wm. H. Tolbert, Post Office Box 191, 
Santa Paula, Calif. 

B. Ventura County Citrus Growers Com- 
mittee, Post Office Box 191, Santa Paula, Calif. 

E. (9) $4,572. 


A. Dwight D. Townsend, 1012 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cooperative League of U.S.A., 59 East 
Van Buren Street, Chicago, III. 


A. Mrs. Hattie B. Trazenfeld, 2012 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Federation of Business & Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs, Inc., 2012 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Paul T. Truitt, 1700 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Plant Food Institute, 1700 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1.55. 

A. United States-Japan Trade Council, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $225. E. (9) $225. 


A. Universal Exchange, Post Office Box 
2782, Orlando, Fla. 
E. (9) $484.46. 
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A. Arvin E. Upton and James A. Greer II, 
1821 Jefferson Place NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Committee on Radiation Pro- 
tection and Measurements, U.S. Department 
of Commerce, National Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,750. E. (9) $106.21. 


A. Venn, Cole & Associates, Inc., McFar- 
lane Road at Main Highway, Coconut Grove, 
Miami, Fla. 

B. The Council of Private Lending Insti- 
tutions, Inc., 912 RCA Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

A. Richard E. Vernor, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $46.50. E. (9) $2.83. 


A. Veterans of World War I, U.SA., Inc., 
40 G Street NE., Washington, D.C. 

A. R. K. Vinson, 1400 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Machinery Dealers National Association, 
1400 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Harold S. Walker, Jr., 605 Third Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

B. American Gas Association, 
Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Inc., 605 


A. Franklin Wallick, 1126 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aerospace and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, 8000 East Jefferson 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $2,653.86. E. (9) $794.70. 


A. Herbert F. Walton, 7447 Skokie Boule- 
vard, Skokie, Ill. 

B. National Committee for Insurance Tax- 
ation, the Hay-Adams House, Washington, 
D.C. 


A. David Weinberg, 20 E Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Credit Union National Association, Inc., 
1617 Sherman Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

D. (6) $649.99. E. (9) $38.01. 


March 5 


A. William E. Welsh, 897 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Reclamation Association, 897 
National Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $107.50. 

A. Western Cotton Growers Association, 
1212 Guarantee Savings Building, Fresno, 
Calif. 

D. (6) $541.17. E. (9) $1,712.50. 

A. Western States Meat Packers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 604 Mission Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

D. (6) $15,156.78. 

A. Donald Francis White, 1616 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Retail Federation, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,212.50. 


1616 H 


A. Donald S. Whyte, 1102 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $487.50. E. (9) $69.09. 

A. Louis E. Whyte, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association 
of America, 918 16th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. H. L. Wingate, Box 7, Pelham, Ga. 

B. Southern Railway System, P.O. Box 
1808, Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $500. E. (9) $350. 


A. Richard F. Witherall, 840 Equitable 
Building, Denver, Colo. 


B. Colorado Railroad Association, 
Equitable Building, Denver, Colo. 


E. (9) 8443.34. 


840 


A. Linda Bell Zimmer, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United States-Japan Trade Council, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


D. (6) $25. 
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QUARTERLY REPORTS 
The following quarterly reports were submitted for the fourth calendar quarter 1963: 


(Note.—The form used for reports is reproduced below. In the interest of economy in the Recorp, questions are not 
repeated, only the essential answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective letter and number.) 


FILE ONE Copy WITH THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE AND FILE Two Copres WITH THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 
This page (page 1) is designed to supply identifying data; and page 2 (on the back of this page) deals with financial data. 
PLACE AN “X” BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE Box AT THE RIGHT OF THE “REPORT” HEADING BELOW: 
“PRELIMINARY” REPORT (“Registration”): To “register,” place an “X” below the letter P“ and fill out page 1 only. 


“QUARTERLY” REPORT: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an “X” below the appropriate 
figure. Fill out both page 1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be num- 
bered as page “3,” and the rest of such pages should be 4.“ “5,” “6,” etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will 
accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 


1964 


QUARTER 
ist | 2d 3d | 4th 
(Mark one square only) 


REPORT 
PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LoBBYING ACT 


P 


NOTE ON Irem “A".—(a) IN GENERAL. This “Report” form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 

() “Employee".—To file as an “employee”, state (in Item B“) the name, address, and nature of business of the “employer”, (If the 
“employee” is a firm [such as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join in 
filing a Report as an “employee”.) 

(ii) “Employer”.—To file as an “employer”, write None“ in answer to Item “B”. 

(b) Separate Reports. An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer’s Report: 

(i) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their agents or employees. 

(u) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their employers. 


A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING: 
1. State name, address, and nature of business. 2. If this Report is for an Employer, list names or agents or employees 


who will file Reports for this Quarter. 


Nore on Irem “B”.—Reports by Agents or Employees. An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers, except 
that: (a) If a particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all 
members of the group are to be named, and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of 
one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single Report—naming both persons as “employers”—is to be filed each quarter. 


B. EMPLOYER:—State name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write None.“ 


Norte on Irem “C”.—(a) The expression “in connection with legislative interests,” as used in this Report, means in connection with 
attempting, directly or indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation.” The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amend- 
ments, nominations, and other matters pending or proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the 
subject of action by either House’’—§ 302(e). 


(c) After beginning such activities, they must file a “Quarterly” Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either 
received or expended anything of value in connection with legislative interests. F 


C. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1. State approximately how long legisla- 
tive interests are to continue. If receipts 
and expenditures in connection with 
legislative interests have terminated, 

place an X“ in the box at the 
eal left, so that this Office will no 

longer expect to receive Reports. 


2. State the general legislative interests of ` 
the person filing and set forth the specific 

legislative interests by reciting: (a) Short 

titles of statutes and bills; (b) House and 

Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) 

citations of statutes, where known; (d) 

whether for or against such statutes and 

bills. 


3. In the case of those publications which the 
person filing has caused to be issued or dis- 
tributed in connection with legislative in- 
terests, set forth: (a) Description, (b) quan- 
tity distributed; (c) date of distribution, (d) 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed) 


4. If this is a Preliminary“ Report (Registration) rather than a “Quarterly” Report, state below what the nature and amount of antici- 
pated expenses will be; and if for an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. 


If this is a “Quarterly” Report, disregard this item “C4” and fill out item “D” and E“ on the back of this page. 
co! 


mbine a Preliminary“ Report (Registration) with a “Quarterly” Report. 


Do not attempt to 


AFFIDAVIT 
[Omitted in printing] 
PAGE 14 
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NOTE on ITEM “D.”"—(a) In General. The term contribution“ includes anything of value. When an organization or individual uses 
printed or duplicated matter in a campaign attempting to influence legislation, money received by such organization or individual—for 
such printed or duplicated matter—is a “contribution.” The term ‘contribution’ includes a gift, subscription, loan, advance, or deposit 
of money, or anything of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make a contribution“ 
Section 302(a) of the Lobbying Act. 

(b) Ir Tuts REPORT Is ror aN EMPLOYER.—(i) In General. Item D“ is designed for the reporting of all receipts from which expendi- 
tures are made, or will be made, in accordance with legislative interests. 

(il) Receipts of Business Firms and Individuals.—A business firm (or individual) which is subject to the Lobbying Act by reason of 
expenditures which it makes in attempting to influence legislation—but which has no funds to expend except those which are available 
in the ordinary course of operating a business not connected in any way with the influencing of legislation—will have no receipts to report, 
even though it does have expenditures to report. 

(ili) Receipts of Multipurpose Organtzations.—Some organizations do not receive any funds which are to be expended solely for the 
purpose of attempting to influence legislation. Such organizations make such expenditures out of a general fund raised by dues, assess- 
ments, or other contributions. The percentage of the general fund which is used for such expenditures indicates the percentage of dues, 
assessments, or other contributions which may be considered to have been paid for that purpose. Therefore, in reporting receipts, such 
organizations may specify what that percentage is, and report their dues, assessments, and other contributions on that basis. However, 
each contributor of $500 or more is to be listed, regardless of whether the contribution was made solely for legislative purposes. 

(e) Ir THIS Report Is ror AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE.—(i) In General. In the case of many employees, all receipts will come under Items 
“D 5” (received for services) and D 12“ (expense money and reimbursements). In the absence of a clear statement to the contrary, it 
will be presumed that your employer is to reimburse you for all expenditures which you make in connection with legislative interests. 

(u) Employer as Contributor of $500 or More.—When your contribution from your employer (in the form of salary, fee, etc.) amounts 
to $500 or more, it is not necessary to report such contribution under D 13“ and D 14,” since the amount has already been reported 
under D 5,” and the name of the “employer” has been given under Item B“ on page 1 of this report. 


D. RECEIPTS (INCLUDING CONTRIBUTIONS AND LOANS): 
Pill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is “None,” write “None” in the space following the number. 
Receipts (other than loans) Contributors of $500 or more 


6 Dues and assessments (trom Jan. 1 through this Quarter) 
— H -------- rahe Act 2 fics ae of ood ott 13. Have there been such contributors? 
— or duplicated matter received as a PETS GRIER ER 
3 Receipts from sale of printed or duplicated matter Please answer “yes” or no“: 1 
8 Received for services (e. g., salary, fee, etc.) 14. In the case of each contributor whose contributions (including 


loans) during the “period” from January 1 through the last 


Torx for this Quarter (Add items “1” through “5") 
Received during previous Quarters of calendar year 


Tora from Jan. 1 through this Quarter (Add “6” 
and Mai tad i 


Loans Received 
»The term ‘contribution’ includes a loan . . ."—Sec. 302(a). 
893969 Tor now owed to others on account of loans 
10. 88 Borrowed from others during this Quarter 
89 Repaid to others during this Quarter 
8 “Expense money” and Reimbursements received this 
Quarter 


days of this Quarter total $500 or more: 


Attach hereto plain sheets of paper, approximately the size of this 
page, tabulate data under the headings “Amount” and “Name and 
Address of Contributor”; and indicate whether the last day of the 
period is March 31, June 30, September 30, or December 31. Prepare 
such tabulation in accordance with the following example: 


Amount Name and Address of Contributor 

(“Period” from Jan. 1 through gz 1 
$1,500.00 John Doe, 1621 Blank Bidg., New York, N.Y. 
$1,785.00 The Roe Corporation, 2511 Doe Bldg., Chicago, III. 


$3,285.00 TOTAL 


Nore on Irem “E”.—(a) In General. The term ‘expenditure’ includes a payment, distribution, loan, advance, deposit, or gift of money 
or anything of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make an expenditure”—Section 


302 (b) of the Lobbying Act. 


(b) Ir THIS REPORT Is FOR AN AGENT on EMPLOYEE. In the case of many employees, all expenditures will come under telephone and 
telegraph (Item E 6”) and travel, food, lodging, and entertainment (Item E 7"). 


E. EXPENDITURES (INCLUDING Loans) in connection with legislative interests: 
Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is “None,” write “None” in the spaces following the number. 


Expenditures (other than loans) 


I Seren -Public relations and advertising services 

2. $....----Wages, salaries, fees, commissions (other than item 
bad bed | 

— Gifts or contributions made during Quarter 

& a Printed or duplicated matter, including distribution 
cost 

A Office overhead (rent, supplies, utilities, etc.) 

— Telephone and telegraph 

ie — Travel, food, lodging, and entertainment 

9＋—— ~~ All other expenditures 

2p S Torat for this Quarter (Add “1” through “8”) 


11 Expended during previous Quarters of calendar year 


11. 6. -Torar from January 1 through this Quarter (Add 9“ 
and 10% 


Loans Made to Others 

“The term ‘expenditure’ includes a. loan . . . — Sec. 302 (b). 
. Tota. now owed to person filing 

Lent to others during this Quarter 

-Repayment received during this Quarter 


15. Recipients of Expenditures of $10 or More 
In the case of expenditures made during this Quarter by, or 
on behalf of the person filing: Attach plain sheets of paper 
approximately the size of this page and tabulate data as to 
expenditures under the following heading: “Amount,” “Date 
or Dates,” Name and Address of Recipient,” “Purpose.” Pre- 
pare such tabulation in accordance with the following example: 


Amount Date or Dates—Name and Address of Recipient—Purpose 
$1,750.00 7-11: Roe Printing Co., 3214 Blank Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo.—Printing and mailing circulars on the 
“Marshbanks Bill.” 
$2,400.00 7-15, 8-15, 9-15: Britten & Blaten, 3127 Gremlin Bldg., 
Washington, D.C.—Public relations 
service at $800.00 per month. 


$4,150.00 TOTAL 
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A. Charles D. Ablard, 1629 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Magazine Publishers Association, Inc., 
575 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,083. E. (9) $72.39. 


A. Clarence G. Adamy, 1725 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Food Chains, 
1725 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $14.75. 

A. Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association, 
4650 East-West Highway, Bethesda, Md. 


A. Air Traffic Control Association, Inc., 528 
Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $800. E. (9) $600. 


A. Air Transport Association of America, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. O. 

D. (6) $3,925.56. E. (9) $3,925.56. 

A. George Venable Allen, 4370 Quebec 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Tobacco Institute, Inc., 808 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Louis J. Allen, 1121 Nashville Trust 
Building, Nashville, Tenn. 

B. Class I Railroads in Tennessee. 

A. Allen, Murden, Nystrom & Armstrong, 
Inc., 1616 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee of European Shipowners, 
3-6, Bury Court, St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 
3, England. 

A. Edwin N. Altman. 

B. American Maritime Association, 17 Bat- 
tery Place, New York, N.Y. and 1725 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $583.33. 


A. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway & Motor Coach Employes 
of America, 5025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. American Claims in Cuba Committee. 

D. (6) $231.10. E. (9) $231.10. 


A. American Committee for Flags of Ne- 
cessity, 25 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

A. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. and 
425 13th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $33,379. E. (9) 833.379. 

A. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $43,798.01. 

A. AFL-CIO Maritime Committee, 100 In- 
diana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $18,255. E. (9) $17,095. 

A. American Federation of Musicians, 425 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $10,207.40. E. (9) $5,422.82. 

A. American Hotel & Motel Association, 221 
West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 

A, American Humane Association, 
Pennsylvania Street, Denver, Colo. 

E. (9) $833.33. 
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A. American Israel Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $1,859.57. E. (9) $1,839.38. 


A. American Justice Association, Defense 
Highway, Cambrille, Md. 
D. (6) $2. E. (9) 62. 
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A. American Legion. 
D. (6) $1,869.33. E. (9) $26,709.49. 


A. American Maritime Association, 17 Bat- 
tery Place, New York, N.Y. and 1725 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,283.34. 

A. American Medical Association, 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 

E. (9) $17,224.27. 
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A. American Optometric Association, Inc., 
care of Dr. Melvin B. Dunbar, 21 Bank Street, 
Lebanon, N.H. 

D. (6) $8,114.01. E. (9) $8,114.01. 


A. American Osteopathic Association, 212 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $558.80. E. (9) $558.80. 

A. American Paper & Pulp Association, 
122 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. American Parents Committee, Inc., 20 
E Street NW., Washington, D.C. and 52 Van- 
derbilt Avenue, New York, N.Y., and Biparti- 
san Citizens Committee for Federal Aid for 
Public Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion, 4107 Davenport Street NW., Washing- 
ton D.C. 

D. (6) $1,857.76. E. (9) $6,341.19. 


A. American Petroleum Institute, 1271 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $1,760. E. (9) $11,842. 


A. American Pulpwood Association, 220 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,102.66. E. (9) $1,102.66. 

A. American Surveys, 2000 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $183.15. 

A. American Taxpayers Association, Inc., 
411 Munsey Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,638. E. (9) $2,225.56. 

A. American Textile Machinery Associa- 
tion, c/o E. C. Connor, Foster Machine Co., 
Westfield, Mass. 

D. (6) $20.72. 

A. American Textile Manufacturers In- 
stitute, Inc., 1501 Johnston Building, Char- 
lotte, N.C. 

D. (6) $11,577.59. E. (9) $11,577.59. 

A. American Warehousemen's Association, 
222 West Adams Street, Chicago, Il. 

A. Jerry L. Anderson, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Walter M. Anderson, Jr., Montgomery, 
a. 


B. Alabama Railroad Association, 1002 
First National Bank Building, Montgomery, 
Ala. 


A. George W. Apperson, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Division 689, Amalgamated Association 
of Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. W. B. Ardery. 


B. General Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 
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A. Carl F. Arnold, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1271 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

D. (4) $2,750. E. (9) $1,495.39. 


A. Arthritis and Rheumatism Founda- 
tion, 10 Columbus Circle, New York, N.Y. 
E. (9) $1,202.05. 


A. Associated General Contractors, Inc., 
1957 E Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Associated Third Class Mail Users, 100 
Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Association of American Physicians and 
Surgeons, Inc., 185 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $375. E. (9) $375. 


A. Association of American Railroads, 929 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,654.59. E. (9) $3,654.59. 

A. Association on Broadcasting Standards, 
Inc., 1741 DeSales Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $16.73. 


A. Association of Casualty & Surety Cos., 
110 William Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,544.16. E. (9) $2,544.16. 

A. Association on Japanese Textile Imports, 
Inc., 551 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Association of Mutual Fund Plan Spon- 
sors, Inc., 50 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Association of Oll Pipe Lines, 1725 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Association of Western Railways, 224 
Union Station Building, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $62.50. E. (9) $62.50. 

A. Atlantic Refining Co., 260 South Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. (9) $300. 

A. Robert L. Augenblick, 61 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. Investment Company Institute, 61 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $118.84. 


A. Richard W. Averill, 1615 H Street NW. 
Washington, D.O. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America. 

A. Charles B. Bailey, Sr., 400 First Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees. 

D. (6) $2,457.75. E. (9) $111.40. 


A. Donald Baldwin, 1619 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 1619 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $312.68. 

A. Richard B. Barker and Jay W. Glas- 
mann, 306 Southern Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N.Y. 

E. (9) $15. 


A. Richard B. Barker, and Jay W. Glas- 
mann, 306 Southern Building, Washington, 


D.C. 
B. National Lime Association, 925 15th 


Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Raymond Maxfield Barnes, 305 Com- 
monwealth Building, Washington, D.C. 
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B. Northern Natural Gas Co., 2223 Dodge 
Street, Omaha, Nebr. 

D. (6) $244. E. (9) $3,025 

A. Arthur R. Barnett, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $249.84. 


A. Irvin L. Barney, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood Railway Carmen of 
America, 4929 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

D. (6) $3,600 


A. A. Wesley Barthelmes, 1701 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Insurance Co. of North America, and 
Life Insurance Co. of North America, 1600 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. (6) $561. E. (9) $128.55. 


A. Laurie C. Battle, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
2 East 48th Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Roy Battles, 532 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Clear Channel Broadcasting Service, 
532 Shoreham Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. J. D. Bearden, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, 1015 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. (6) $1,093.74. 

A. Daniel S. Bedell, 1126 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aerospace & Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, 8000 East Jefferson Ave- 
nue, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $2,202. E. (9) $1,012.59. 


A. John H. Beidler, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor & Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,822. E. (9) $260.24. 

A. James F. Bell, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks, Munsey Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. Ernest H. Benson, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, 12050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 

D. (6) $5,250. 


A. William S. Bergman, 201 Massachusetts 
Avenue NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee to Promote American-Made 
Motion Pictures, 6721 Melrose Avenue, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


A. William S. Bergman, 201 Massachusetts 
Avenue NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Dixie Project and Development Asso- 
ciation, Inc., St. George, Utah. 


A. William S. Bergman, 201 Massachusetts 
Avenue NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Legislative Council for Photogramme- 
try, 201 Massachusetts Avenue NE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. William S. Bergman, 201 Massachusetts 
Avenue NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. William Radkovich Co., 9133 Garvey 
Boulevard, Rosemead, Calif. 

D. (6) $240. 
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A. Charles C. Bevis, Jr., 1741 DeSales 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Association on Broadcasting Standards, 
Inc., 1741 DeSales Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $3.20. 


A. Andrew J. Biemiller, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor & Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,040. E. (9) $481.25. 


A. Walter J. Bierwagen, 5025 Wisconsin 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America, 5025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Leon G. Billings, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $200. 

A. Robert J. Lice) 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington, D 

B. Lloyd e Ltd., 9441 Olympic 
Boulevard, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

E. (9) 8122.40. 

A. John H. Bivins, 1271 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, N.Y. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1271 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $605. 

A. James C. Black, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Republic Steel Corporation, Republic 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $500. 

A. Joel D. Blackmon, 910 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Federation of Independent 
Unions, Warner Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $450. 

A. William Rhea Blake, 1918 North Park- 
way, Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
P.O. Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $1,546.69. E. (9) $544.18. 

A. William Blum, Jr., 1200 Federal Bar 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee for Study of Revenue Bond 
Financing, 149 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $14,540. E. (9) $4,075.08. 

A. Fred F. Bockmon, 405 Luhrs Building, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

B. Southern Pacific Co., 65 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. and The Atchison, 
Topeka, and Santa Fe Railway, 121 East 6th 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $160.24. 

A. Maurice G. Boehl, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
2 East 48th Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Eugene F. Bogan, 1108 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Investment Company Institute, 61 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $9.56. 

A. Benjamin W. Boley, 734 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Western Geothermal, Inc., Interna- 
tional Building, San Francisco, Calif. 

A. Hook Manufacturers’ Institute, Inc., 
25 West 43d Street, New York, N.Y. 
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A. Joseph L. Borda, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
2 East 48th Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Lyle H. Boren, Seminole, Okla. 

B. The Association of Western Railways, 
224 Union Station Building, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $62.50. 

A. Robert T. Borth, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. General Electric Co., 570 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $217.30. 


A. G. Stewart Boswell, 502 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
P.O. Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $1,140. 

A. Charles M. Boyer, 333 Pennsylvania 
Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States, 383 Pennsylvania Avenue SE., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Joseph E. Brady, 2347 Vine Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

B. International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink, and Distillery 
Workers of America, 2347 Vine Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

E. (9) $380.65. 

A. W. Kenneth Brew, 122 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Paper & Pulp Association, 122 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Parke C. Brinkley, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Agricultural Chemicals Asso- 
ciation. 

D. (6) $25. E. (9) $2.50. 


A. W. S. Bromley, 220 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Pulpwood Association, 220 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Milton E. Brooding, 215 Fremont Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

B. California Packing Corp., 215 Fremont 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $100. 

A. Derek Zrooks, 1028 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Retail Furniture Association, 
666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $442.86. 


A. Brotherhood of Railway & Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express & Station 
Employees, 1015 Vine Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

D. (6) $2,707.66. E. (9) $2,707.66. 

A. Brown & Lund, Cafritz Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American and Foreign Power Co., Inc., 
100 Church Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $70.35. 

A. Brown & Lund, Cafritz Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Electric Bond & Share Co., 2 Rector 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Brown & Lund, Cafritz Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Montana Power Co., Butte, Mont. 

D. (6) $375. E. (9) 690. 

A. Brown & Lund, 1625 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $1,689.60. 

A. J. D. Brown, 919 18th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $100. 

A. Robert W. Bruce, 140 New Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

B. The Pacific Telephone and Telegraph 
Co., 140 New Montgomery Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $68. E. (9) $163. 

A. George S. Buck, Jr., 1918 North Park- 
way, Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $60. E. (9) $5.21. 

A. Norman D. Burch, 1317 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 31st Street; New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $67.90. 

A. George J. Burger, 250 West 57th Street, 
New York, N.Y. and 740 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Burger Tire Consultant Service, 250 
West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. and Na- 
tional Federation Industrial Business, 740 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. Burley and Dark Leaf Tobacco Export 
Association, Post Office Box 860, Lexington, 


Ky. 
D. (6) $19,396.76. E. (9) $275. 


A. Gustave Burmeister, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 1000 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,287.50. E. (9) $9.40. 

A. David Burpee, Fordhook Farms, Doyles- 
town, Pa, 

A. Orrin A, Burrows, 1200 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, 1200 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $3,999. 

A. Hollis W. Burt, 1212 Munsey Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks, 1212 Munsey Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $52.50. 

A. Business Committee for Tax Reduction, 
1000 Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $21,195. E. (9) $42,911.53. 

A. Monroe Butler, 550 South Flower Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. The Superior Oil Co., 550 South Flower 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $958.90. E. (9) $1,762.01. 

A. Robert B. Byrnes, 1703 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Railroad Pension Forum, Inc., 
2403 East 75th Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $52.95. 

A. C. G. Caffrey, 1120 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Textile Manufacturers Institute, Inc., 
1501 Johnston Building, Charlotte, N.C. 

D. (6) $762.20. E. (9) $50. 

A. Gordon L, Calvert, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
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B. Investment Bankers Association of 
America, 425 13th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $476.04. 

A. Carl C. Campbell, 502 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $127.26. 

A. Ronald A. Capone, 505 Farragut Bulld- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee of European Shipowners, 
3-6 Bury Court, St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 3. 

D. (6) $7,500. E. (9) $379.96. 

A. John T. Carlton, 333 Pennsylvania Av- 
enue SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States, 333 Pennsylvania Avenue SE., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. James R. Carnes, 1825 Connecticut Av- 
enue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, 
Inc., 1825 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,500. 

A. Braxton B. Carr, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Waterways Operators, 
Inc., 1025 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, 
D.C. 


D. (6) $1,400. E. (9) $173.76. 

A. H. Allen Carroll, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C., and 195 Broadway, New 
York, N. . 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Oo., 
195 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $185. 

A. Albert E. Carter, Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

B. Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 245 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $4,500. E. (9) $964.38. 


A. Clarence B. Carter, P.O. Box 798, New 
Haven, Conn. 

B. Railroad Pension Conference, P.O. Box 
798, New Haven, Conn. 


A. Eugene C. Carusi, 1629 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Committee for Flags of Ne- 
cessity, 25 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $100. 


A. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, 1615 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Channing Service Corp., 85 Broad 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $415.46. 


A. Chapman & Friedman, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Taxicab Association, Inc., 
4415 North California Avenue, Chicago, II. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $17.16. 


A. Chapman & Friedman, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Hawaiian Botanical Gardens Founda- 
tion, Inc., 1527 Keeaumoku Street, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

E. (9) $7.18. 


A. Chapman & Friedman, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Jeppesen & Co., 8025 East 40th Avenue, 
Denver, Colo. 

E. (9) $20.70. 


A. Chapman & Friedman, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Strohmeyer & Arpe Co., 139-141 Frank- 
lin Street, New York, N.Y. 3 

D. (6) $625. E. (9) $47.08. 
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A. Chapman & Friedman, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Union Nacional de Productores de Agu- 
car, S.A. de C.V., Balderas No. 36 Primer Piso, 
Mexico, D.F., Mexico. 

D. (6) $8,750. E. (9) $6.15. 

A. Alger B. Chapman, Jr., 11 Wall Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. New York Stock Exchange, 11 Wall 
Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Charitable Contributors Association, 
100 Old York Road, Jenkintown, Pa. 
E. (9) $55.57. 


A. A. H. Chesser, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

E. (9) $50. 


A. Christian Amendment Movement, 804 
Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
D. (6) $3,313.75. E. (9) $3,313.75. 


A. Citizens Committee on American Policy 
in the Near East, Box 368, McLean, Va. 

D. (6) $966. E. (9) $1,070.09. 

A. Citizens Committee for a National 
Service Corps, 412 Albee Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,460. E. (9) $4,652.40. 


A. Citizens Foreign Aid Committee, 1001 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Earl W. Clark, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Labor-Management Maritime Commit- 
tee, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
D 


©. 
D. (6) $954. E. (9) $30.42. 


A. Robert M. Clark, 1710 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rall- 
way Co., 80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
III. 


A. Clay Pipe Industry Depletion Commit- 
tee, 410 Woodward Bullding, Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $526.12. 


A. Clear Channel Broadcasting Service, 
532 Shoreham Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Earle C. Clements, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc., 919 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C., 
and 11 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $625. E. (9) $59.20. 


A. Washington I. Cleveland, 1712 G Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. District of Columbia Division, American 
Automobile Association, 1712 G Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Joseph Coakley, 900 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Building Service Employees Interna- 
tional Union, 900 17th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. Edwin S. Cohen, 26 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. 

B. Investment Company Institute, 61 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) 8750. E. (9) $15. 

A. Joseph Cohen, National Press Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists, 1 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 

D, (6) $500. 

A. Coles & Goertner, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 
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B. Committee of American Tanker Owners, 
Inc., 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York, 
N.Y. 


E. (9) $130.09. 


A, J. I. Collier, Jr., 2000 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Short Line Railroad As- 
sociation, 2000 Massachusetts Ayenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $175. 

A. Collier & Shannon, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Shoe Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 342 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $230. 


A. Collier & Shannon, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Tool & Stainless Steel Industry Com- 
mittee, ¢/o Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, Pa. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $152. 


A. Colorado Railroad Association, 840 
Equitable Building, Denver, Colo. 


A. Committee for Broadening Commercial 
Bank Participation in Public Financing, 50 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $780. 


A. Committee for Study of Revenue Bond 
Financing, 149 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $31,625. E. (9) $58,615.43. 


A. Committee for Time Uniformity, 1710 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. R. T. Compton, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington D.C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
2 East 48th Street, New York, NY. 


A. Paul B. Comstock, 1771 N Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Broadcasters, 
1771 N Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Wiliam K. Condrell, 1619 Massachu- 
setts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Forest Industries Committee on Timber 
Valuation and Taxation, 1619 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $563.74. 


A. John C. Cone, 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Pan American World Airways, 815 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Raymond F. Conkling, 135 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

B. Texaco, Inc., 135 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $320. E. (9) $25. 

A. John D. Conner, Esquire, 1625 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Book Manufacturers“ Institute, Inc., 25 
West 43d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. John D. Conner, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Corn Starch Industry Committee, 1625 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. George W. Cooley, 1718 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Medical Society of the District of Co- 
lumbia, 1718 M Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Edward Cooper. 

B. Motion Picture Association of America, 
Inc., 1600 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. John Shepherd Cooper, 1725 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 245 Market 
Street, San Prancisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $2,557. E. (9) $2,304.75. 
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A. Mitchell J. Cooper, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Council of Forest Industries, 550 Bur- 
rard Street, Vancouver 1, B.C., Canada. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $121.58. 


A. Coordinating Committee for Fundamen- 
tal American Freedoms, Inc., 301 First Street 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $110,041. E. (9) $104,356.80. 


A. Corn Starch Industry Committee, 1625 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Edward M. Corneaby, 25 Louisiana Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,557.36. 


A. Council of Mechanical Specialty Con- 
tracting Industries, Inc., 610 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Council of Profit Sharing Industries, 
1145 Munsey Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $535.40. E. (9) $535.40. 


A. Edsall Lee Couplin, 441 East Jefferson 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

B. Michigan Hospital Service, 441 East 
Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $56. 

A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Allentown Cement Co., et al. 

D. (6) $75. 

A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Machine Tool Distributors’ 
Association, 1500 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 


tion, 
N. T. 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York, 


A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. A. P. Møller, 8 Kongens Nytorv, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. 

A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Machine Tool Builders’ As- 
sociation, 2139 Wisconsin Avenue, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Raleigh Industries of America, Inc., 
1168 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass., 
and The British Cycle & Motor Cycle Indus- 
tries Association, Ltd., Eaton Road, Coventry, 
England. 

D. (6) $560. 

A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Pi The Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford, 
nn. 


A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Wisconsin Corporation, 500 Union 
Street, Seattle, Wash. 

E. (9) $77.23. 


A. Theodore F. T. Crolius, 777 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. General Electric Co., 570 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $90. 


A. Robert E. Cronin, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
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B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. H. C. Crotty, 12050 Woodward Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. 


A. Leo J. Crowley, 840 Equitable Building, 
Denver, Colo. 

B. Colorado Railroad Association, 
Equitable Building, Denver, Colo. 


A. C. B. Culpepper, Post Office Box 173, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

B. National Conference 
Shipping Associations, Inc. 


815 16th Street NW., 


840 


of Non-Profit 


A. John Curran, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor & Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,822. E. (9) $768.85. 


A. Bernard Cushman, 5025 Wisconsin Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway & Motor Coach Employes 
of America, 5025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. John R. Dalton, 1508 Merchants Bank 
Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 

B. Associated Railways of Indiana, 1508 
Merchants Bank Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. John C. Datt, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 1000 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, II. 

D. (6) $766.67. E. (9) $18.03. 

A. Charles W. Davis, 
Street, Chicago, III. 

B. James S. Copley, 7776 Ivanhoe Avenue, 
La Jolla, Calif. 

E. (9) $414.75. 


1 North LaSalle 


A. Charles W. Davis, 
Street, Chicago, III. 

B. Sears, Roebuck & Co., 925 South Ho- 
man Avenue, Chicago, III. 

E. (9) $642.62. 


1 North LaSalle 


A. Lowell Davis, 601 Ross Avenue, Mart, 
Tex. 
D. (6) $128.95. E. (9) $128.95. 


A. John F. Dawson, 1735 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Institute of Architects, 
1735 New York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. Michael B. Deane, 1411 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Finance Conference, Inc., 1411 
K Street NW., W. n, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,285.75. E. (9) $407.82. 

A. Michael B. Deane, 1411 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. U.S. Customs Inspectors’ Association, 
Port of New York, 1411 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. Tony T. Dechant. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational & Co-Opera- 
tive Union of America, 1575 Sherman Street, 
Denver, Colo., and 1404 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Cecil B. Dickson, 1 Farragut Square 
South, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,687.50 E. (9) $354.08. 
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A. Disabled American Veterans, 1701 18th 
Strect NW., Washington, D.C. 
E. (8) $5,755.99. 


A. Robert H. Distelhorst, Jr., 812 Penn- 
sylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. U.S. Savings & Loan League, 221 North 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $275. E. (9) $1.20. 

A. Division 689, Amalgamated Association 
of Street, Electric Railway & Motor Coach 
Employes of America, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Robert C. Dolan, 1200 18th Street NW., 
W. , D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
ore 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 


8 (6) $332.50. E. (9) 8 $302.18. 


A. Paul R. M. Donelan, 1 Farragut Square 
South, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, III 

D. (6) $220.50. 


A. Donoghue, Ragan & Mason. the Farra- 
gut Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Sea-Land Service, Inc., Post Office Box 
1050, Newark, N.J. 

D. (6) $900. 


A. Donoghue, Ragan & econ The Far- 


Edgewater, N.J 

D. (6) $900. 

A. Harry J. e 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D 

B. The American — Operators, 


op 1025 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, 
D. C. 
D. (6) 6588. E. * $16.76, 


A. Ronald D. Doremus, 210 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 210 
H Street NW., Washington, D.O. 

E. (9) $2.50. 

A. J. Dewey Dorsett, 110 William Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $150. 

A. Jasper N. Dorsey, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C., and 195 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,006.80. 

A. C. L. Dorson, 900 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Retirement Federation of Civil Service 
Employees of the U.S. Government, 900 F 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,293.85. E. (9) $128. 

A. Evelyn Dubrow, 1710 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, 1710 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $23.40. E. (9) $567.57. 


A. Carlyle M. Dunaway. 1922 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Association of Life Under- 
writers, 1922 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $795. E. (9) $310. 

A. William E. Dunn, 1957 E Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Associated General Contractors of 
Ameriea, Inc., 1957 E Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Eastern Railroad Presidents Conference, 
1 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N.J. 
D. (6) $39.26. E. (9) $39.26. 
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A. Ernest J. Eaton, Washington Buliding, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Water Conversion Institute, Washing- 
ton Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Herman Edelsberg, 1640 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 
$15 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $140. 


A. Wallace Edgerton, 1762 Church Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp., 320 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,000. 


A. Walter A. Edwards, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Chrysler Corp., 341 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $100. 


A. Ehrich Stock Valicenti Leighton & Hol- 
land; Richard L. Goldman, 20 Exchange 
Place, New York, N.Y. 

B. Association of Mutual Fund Plan Spon- 
sors, Inc., 50 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Ehrich Stock Valicenti Leighton & Hol- 
land and Richard L. Goldman, 20 Exchange 
Place, New York, N.Y. 

B. Channing Service Corp., 85 Broad Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $415.46. 


A. J. C. B. Ehringhaus, Jr. 

B. North Carolina Railroad Association, 
Box 2635, Raleigh, N.C. 

D. (6) $8,125.04. E. (9) $389.33. 


A. James B. Ehriich, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Air Association of America, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 


D.C. 
D. (6) $516.25. E. (9) $64.15. 


A. John Doyle Elliott, 808 North Capitol 
Street, Washington, D.C. 

B. Townsend Plan, Inc., 808 North Capitol 
Street, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,404. E. (9) $179.97. 


A. John M. Elliott, 502 5025 Wisconsin Avenue 
* Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway & Motor Coach Employees 
of America, 5025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Clyde T. Ellis, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., 
D.C. 


Washington, D.C. 
B. National Rural Electrie Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 


ington, D.C. 
D. (6) $300.15. 


A. Perry R. Ellsworth, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Milk Industry Foundation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. John H. Else, 302 Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Lumber & Building Material 
Dealers Association, 302 Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E. (9) $300. 


A. Ely, Duncan & Bennett, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,100. 

A. Ely, Duncan & Bennett, 1200 Tower 
Building. Washington, D.C. 

B. Coachella Valley County Water District, 
Coachella, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,200. 
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A. Ely, Duncan & Bennett, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Department of Water and Power of the 
City of Los Angeles, 207 South Broadway, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,600. 


A. Ely, Duncan and Bennett, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. East Bay Municipal Utility District, 
2130 Adeline Street, Oakland, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,200. 

A. Ely, Duncan and Bennett, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Imperial Irrigation District, El Centro, 


Calif. 

D. (6) $2,100. 

A. Ely, Duncan and Bennett, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Six Agency Committee and Colorado 
River Board of California, 909 South Broad- 
way, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) 82,450. 

A. Ely, Duncan and Bennett, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Taxpayers Association of Leland Town- 
ship Summer Home Owners, Inc., Box 216, 
Leland, Mich. 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $1.30. 


A. Charles P. English, Post Office Box 2154 
AMP, Miami, Fla. 

B. Lulsa Roldan de English, Apartado 
Aereo No. 14256, Bogotá, Colombia. 

A. Grover W. Ensley, 200 Park Avenue, New 
York, N. T. 

B. National Association of Mutual 8a 
Banks, 200 Park Avenue, New York, N-Y. 

D. (6) $384.61. E. (9) $45.10. 


B. National Star Route Mail Carriers As- 
sociation, 301 East Capitol Street, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

E. (9) 8750. 

A. John D. Fagan, 200 Maryland Avenue 


NE., Washington, D.C. 
B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 


States. 

D. (6) $1,875. E. (9) $27.10. 

A. Clinton Fair, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor & Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,822. E. (9) $199.88. 


A. Family Tax Association, 2110 Girard 
Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. (9) $50.56. 

A. Farmers’ Educational & Co-Operative 
Union of America, 1575 Sherman Street, Den- 
ver, Colo., and 1404 New York Avenue NW., 


Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $55,823.75. E. (9) $29,647.07. 


A. Joseph G. Feeney, 1725 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. REA Express, 219 East 42d Street, New 
York, N. T. 

D. (6) $1,400. E. (9) $300. 

A. Bonner Fellers, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Citizens Foreign Aid Committee. 


A. Joe G. Fender, 2033 Norfolk Street, 
Houston, Tex. 

B. National Conference of Non-Profit Ship- 
ping Associations, Inc. 

D. (6) $893.12. 
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A. Maxwell Field, 210 Lincoln Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

B. New England Shoe & Leather Associa- 
tion, 210 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $54.17. 

A. Herbert A. Fierst, 607 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Council of the Forest Industries of Brit- 
ish Columbia, 400 Forest Industries Build- 
ing, Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada. 

D. (6) $4,000. E. (9) $593.35. 

A. John B. Fisher, 1925 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Employment Association, 260 
Southfield Road, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $2,920. 


A. William J. Flaherty, 1701 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Disabled American Veterans, 1425 East 
McMillan Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. (6) $2,125. 

A. Norman A. Flaningam, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Con-Gas Service Corp., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N.Y. 


A. Roger Fleming, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 1000 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,191.67. E. (9) $9.96. 


A. Florida Citrus Mutual, Lakeland, Fla. 
E. (9) $1,400. 


A. Forest Industries Committee on Timber 
Valuation and Taxation, 1619 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,373. E. (9) $808.15. 


A. James W. Foristel, 1 Farragut Square 
South, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,425. E. (9) $199.65. 

A. Ronald J. Foulis, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C., and 195 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


A. John G. Fox, 1730 K Street NW., Wash- 
5 D.C., and 195 Broadway, New York, 


2 American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $530.45. 

A. George R. Frankovich, Providence, R.I., 
and Washington, D.C. 

B. Manufacturing Jewelers & Silversmiths 
of America, Inc., 207-11 Sheraton-Biltmore, 
Providence, R.I., and Jewelry Industry Tax 
Committee, Inc., 919 18th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,250. E. (9) $68.02. 


A. James H. French, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Book Manufacturers’ Institute, Inc., 25 
West 43d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. James H. French, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Corn Starch Industry Committee, 1625 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Philip P. Friedlander, Jr., 1343 L Street 
NW., W. m. D.C. 

B. The National Tire Dealers & Retread- 
ers Association, Inc., 1343 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
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A. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $48,984.50. E. (9) $8,143.41. 


A. Malcolm H. Frost, 25 West 43d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Book Manufacturers’ Institute, Inc., 25 
West 43d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Garrett Fuller, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. West Coast Steamship Co., 1210 Stand- 
ard Plaza, Portland, Oreg. 


836 Wyatt Building, 


A. George Milan Fuller, 1627 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Wallace H. Fulton, 1707 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Securities Deal- 
ers, Inc. 

A. Lawrence H, Gall, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $975. 

A. M. J. Galvin, 207 Union Depot Building, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $99.76. 


A. Marion R. Garstang, 30 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $25. 

A. Aubrey D. Gates, 535 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. American Medical Association, 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $170. 
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A. J. M. George, 165 Center Street, Winona, 
Minn. 

B. The Inter-State Manufacturer’s Associ- 
ation, 161-165 Center Street, Winona, Minn. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. J. M. George, 163-165 Center Street, 
Winona, Minn. 

B. National Association of Direct Selling 
Cos., 163-165 Center Street, Winona, Minn. 

D. (6) $3,000. 

A. Ernest Giddings, 1346 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Retired Teachers Association, 
American Association of Retired Persons, 
Executive Office, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,211. 

A. William P. Giglio, 1913 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Business Publications, 
1913 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


Inc., 


A. Joseph S. Gill, 16 East Broad Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

B. The Ohio Railroad Association, 16 East 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $105. 

A. Jay W. Glasmann, 306 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A. Philip Goldstein, 410 Woodward Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Clay Pipe Industry Depletion Commit- 
tee, 410 Woodward Building, Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Don Goodall, 1615 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, 


March 5 


A. John A. Gosnell, 801 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,833.34. 

A. Lawrence L. Gourley, 1757 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Osteopathic Association, 212 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $375. 


A. Government Employes’ Council, 100 
Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $7,736.82. E. (9) $8,601.69. 

A. Grain & Feed Dealers National Associa- 
tion, 400 Folger Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. Grand Lodge of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen, 318-418 
Keith Building, Cleveland, Ohio. i 

D. (6) $3,121.79. E. (9) $3,121.79. 

A. John R. Graves, 1736 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Oxy-Catalyst, Inc., Berwyn, Pa 

D. (6) $1,800. E. (9) $321.12. 


A. Mrs. Virginia M. G Gray, 3501 Williams- 
burg Lane NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Citizéns Committee for UNICEF, 20 E 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $98.75. E. (9) $6.29. 


A. J. S. Grigsby, Jr., 1107 Stahiman Build- 
ing, Nashville, Tenn. 

B. Southern States Industrial Council, 
1103-1111 Stahlman Building, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

D. (6) $2,152.50. 


A. Ben H. Guill, 2000 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion, American Smelting & Refining Co., and 
American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. 

D. (6) $4,750. E. (9) $2,300. 


A. Hoyt S. Haddock, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. AFL-CIO Maritime Committee, 100 In- 
diana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $8,000. E. (9) $617.58. 


A. Hoyt S. Haddock, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Labor-Management Maritime Com- 
mittee, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $954. E. (9) $55.31. 


A. Hal H. Hale, 419 9 Transportation Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Haley, Bader & 7 Potts, 1735 DeSales 
Street NW., W. m, D.C. 

B. Association on Broadcasting Standards, 
88 1741 DeSales Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. J. G. Hall, Detroit, Mich. 

B. General Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 

A. E. C. Hallbeck, 817 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Federation of Postal Clerks, 817 
14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,500. 

A. Hamel, Morgan, Park & Saunders, 808 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trading & Production Corp., 
Baltimore, Md. 

A. Hamel, Morgan, Park & Saunders, 808 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Council of Private Lending Insti- 
tutions, Inc., 912 RCA Building, Washington, 
D.C. 


1964 


A. Hamel, Morgan, Park & Saunders, 808 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Eastern Airlines, Inc., 10 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N.Y. 

A. Hamel, Morgan, Park & Saunders, 808 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Audio-Visual Association, Inc., 
1201 Spring Street, Pairfax, Va. 

D. (6) $1,075. 


A. Hamel, Morgan, Park & Saunders, 808 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Scientific Apparatus Makers Associa- 
tion, 919 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,025. 


A. Hamel, Morgan, Park & Saunders, 808 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Shipbuilders Council of America, 1730 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Hamel, Morgan, Park & Saunders, 808 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), 910 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

A. Charles A. Hamilton, 777 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. General Electric Co., 570 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $36.15. 

A. W. C. Hammerle, 220 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Pulpwood Association, 220 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Harold F. alae 1710 H Street 
NW., Washington, D 

B. Tr tion e of America, 
1710 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Eugene J. Hardy, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
2 East 48th Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Bryce N. Harlow, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Procter & Gamble Manufacturing 
Co., 301 East Sixth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

E. (9) 849. 


A. Mildred B. Harman, 212 Maryland 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. National W. C. T. U., 1730 Chicago 


Avenue, Evanston, III. 
D. (6) $720. E. (9) $375. 


A. Herbert E. Harris II, 426 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
1000 Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,520.84. E. (9) $35.15. 


A. R. A. Harris, 38 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, III. 

B. Railway Progress Institute, 38 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, II. 

D. (6) $2,708.32. E. (9) $18.65. 

A. Walter A. Hasty, Jr. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Co- 
Operative Union of America, 1575 Sherman 
Street, Denver, Colo., and 1404 New York 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,215.29. E. (9) $154.50. 


A. Paul M. ase 1701 K Street NW., 


, D.C. 

B. Health Insurance Association of 
2 1701 K Street NW., Washington, 

5. (6) $400. E. (9) $42.61. 

A. Hays & Hays, 920 Warner Building, 
Washington, D.c. 

B. Motor Commerce Association, Inc., 4004 
Versailles Road, Lexington, Ky. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $127.11. 
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A. Joseph H. Hays, 280 Union Station 
Building, Chicago, III. 

B. The Association of Western Railways, 
224 Union Station Building, Chicago, II. 

A. John C. Hazen, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $53.20. 


1317 F Street NW., 


A. Health Insurance Association of 
America, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C 

D. (6) $1,143.97. E. = ©) $1,143.97. 


A. Patrick B. Healy, 30 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $175. E. (9) $271.21. 

A. George J. Hecht, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York, N.Y., and 20 E Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

B. American Parents Committee, Inc., 20 
E Street NW., Washington, D.C., et al. 


A. Hedrick & Lane, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Comite de Productores de Azucar, An- 
tonio Miro Quesada 376, Lima, Peru. 

D. (6) $15,000. E. (9) $45.39. 


A. Kenneth G. Heisler, 907 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

B. National League of Insured Savings As- 
sociations, 907 Ring Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Edmund P. Hennelly, 150 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

B. Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc., 150 East 
42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,809.09. E. (9) $774.09. 

A. John K. Herbert, 575 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Magazine Publishers Association, Inc., 
575 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $191.57. 

A. Maurice G. Herndon, 801 Warner Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Insurance 
Agents, 96 Fulton Street, New York, N.Y., and 
801 Warner Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $60.25. E. (8) $60.25. 

A. M. F. Hicklin, 507 Bankers Trust Build- 
ing, Des Moines, Iowa. 

B. Iowa Railway Committee, 507 Bankers 
Trust Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 


A. Robert L. Higgins, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Electrical Contractors Asso- 
ciation, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. John W. Hight, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Legislative Committee of the Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $200. 


A. James A. Hirshfield, 305 Rockefeller 
9 Cleveland, Ohio. 

. Lake Carriers’ Association, 305 Rocke- 

nner Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


A. J. D. Hittle, 200 Maryland Avenue NE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

D. (6) $1,166.67. E. (9) $118.15. 
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A. Lawrence S. Hobart, 919 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $250. 


A. Claude E. Hobbs, 1625 K Street NW., 
ashington 


D.C. 
B. Westinghouse Electric Corp., 3 Gateway 
Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
D. (6) $800. E. (9) $120. 


A. Lawrence J. Hogan, 1012 14th Street 


NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. Joint Committee on Transportation for 


tan Washington. 
D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $2,245.70. 


A. Lawrence J. Hogan, 1012 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Apartment Owners Associa- 
tion, 1012 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,925. E. (9) $268.76. 


A. Holland & Hart, 500 Equitable Build- 
ing, Denver, Colo. 

B. National Livestock Tax Committee, 801 
East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $2,637.75. E. (9) $308.05. 

A. Puller Holloway, 808 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Toilet Goods Association, Inc., 1270 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N. T. 

D. (6) $8,950. E. (9) $701.01. 

A. A. D. Holmes, Jr., Gallion, Ala. 

B. National Association of Soil & Water 
Conservation Districts, League City, Tex. 

A. Home Manufacturers Association, 1117 
Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $1,000. 

A. Edwin M. Hood, 1730 K Street NW., 

Washington, D.C. 

B. Shipbuilders Council of America, 1730 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Donald E. Horton, 222 West Adams 


A. Charles L. Huber, 1701 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Disabled American Veterans, 1425 East 
McMillan Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

E. (9) $3,628.99. 

A. W. T. Huff, 918 16th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association 
of America, 918 16th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $275. E. (9) $4.80, 

A. William J. Hull, 326 Cafritz Building, 
1625 I Street, Washington, D.C. 

B. Ashland Oil & Refining Co., 1409 Win- 
chester Avenue, Ashland, Ky 

A. William J. Hill, 326 Cafritz Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Ohio Valley Improvement Association, 
Inc. 


A. Fred G. Hussey, 200 C Street SE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Outdoor Advertising Association of 
America, Inc., 24 West Erie Street, Chicago, 
III. 
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A. Luther A. Huston, 1000 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Business Committee for Tax Re- 
duction, 1000 Vermont Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,600. E. (9) $155.45. 


A. William J. Hynes, 611 Idaho Building, 
Boise, Idaho. 

B. Union Pacific Railroad Co., 1416 Dodge 
Street, Omaha, Nebr. 

A. Frank N. Ikard, 1271 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, N.Y. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 
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A. Illinois Railroad Association, 135 East 
11th Place, Chicago, Ill. 
E. (9) $3,110. 


A. Bernard J. Imming, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Asso- 
ciation, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D. 


O. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) 84.80. 

A. Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO, 
815 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $9,688.01. E. (9)$9,688.01. 

A. Inland Steel Co., 30 West Monroe, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

A. Institute of Appliance Manufacturers, 
2000 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel, Inc., 
1729 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $0.50. 

A. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs and Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., 
W n. D.C. 

E. (9) $28,114.67. 


A. International Union of Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers, 1126 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,880. 


A. Inter-State Manufacturer’s Association, 
163-165 Center Street, Winona, Minn. 
D. (6) $3,112.50. E. (9) $2.35. 


A. Iron Ore Lessors Association, Inc., W- 
1481 First National Bank Building, St. Paul, 


Minn. 
E. (9) $1,453.58. 


A. Robert C. Jackson, 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Textile Manufacturers Institute, Inc., 
1501 Johnston Building, Charlotte, N.C. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $304. 


A. Raymond M. Jacobson, 1815 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Inter-American Trade and Culture Cen- 
ter Authority, Post Office Box 59-2294, Miami, 


Fla. 
D. (6) $2,400. E. (9) $203.34. 


A. Walter K. Jaenicke, 1957 E Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Associated General Contractors of 
America, Inc., 1957 E Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Japanese-American Citizens League, 
1634 Post Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
E. (9) $200. 
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A. Daniel Jaspan, Post Office Box 1924, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Postal Super- 
visors, Post Office Box 1924, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,725.01. E. (9) $35.10. 

A. Philip F. Jehle, National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Association of Retail 
Druggists, 1 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Mrs. Margaret E. Jenkins, 30 th, 
Norgate, Roslyn Heights, Long Island, N.Y. 

B. National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 


A. Joe Jenness, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Robert G. Jeter, Dresden, Tenn, 

B. H. C. Spinks Clay Co., Paris, Tenn.; Old 
Hickory Clay Co., Paducah, Ky.; Bell Clay 
Co., Gleason, Tenn.; United Clay Mines Corp., 
Trenton, N.J.; Kentucky-Tennessee Clay Co., 
Mayfield, Ky. 

E. (9) $736.70. 

A. Peter D. Joers, 810 Whittington, Hot 
Springs, Ark. 

B. Dierks Forests, Inc., 810 Whittington 
Avenue, Hot Springs, Ark. 

E. (9) $309.91. 


A. Gilbert R. Johnson, 1208 Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland, Ohio. 

B. Lake Carriers’ Association, 305 Rocke- 
feller Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

A. Reuben L. Johnson. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational & Co-Opera- 
tive Union of America (National Farmers 
Union), 1575 Sherman Street, Denver, Colo.; 
1404 New York Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $2,769.41. E. (9) $271.03. 

A. Ned Johnston, 1105 Barr Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers, 1105 Barr Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. George Bliss Jones, Montgomery, Ala. 

B. Alabama Railroad Association, 1002 First 
National Bank Building, Montgomery, Ala. 

D. (6) $216. E. (9) $354.87. 

A. James E, Jones, 122 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Paper & Pulp Association, 
122 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. L. Dan Jones, 1110 Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, 1110 Ring Building, Washington, 
D 


O. 
E. (9) $22.40. 


A. Phillip E. Jones, 920 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Beet Sugar Association, 
920 Tower Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $75. 

A. John E. Kane, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $2,187.50. E. (9) $1,043.78. 

A. Karelsen & Karelsen, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 
E. (9) $364.61. 
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A. W. M. Keck, Jr., 9864 Wilshire Boule- 
vard, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
E. (9) $275. 


A. Eugene A. Keeney, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America. 


A. Francis V. Keesling, Jr., 605 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

B. West Coast Life Insurance Co., 605 Mar- 
ket Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

A. John T. Kelly, 1411 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. 

A. I. L. Kenen, 1737 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Israel Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Harold L. Kennedy, 420 Cafritz Bund- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Marathon Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio. 

E. (9) $86.30. 


A. William J. Kerwin, 18th and M Streets 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National League of Insured Savings As- 
sociations, 18th and M Streets NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. 


A. Ronald M. Ketcham, Post Office Box 
351, Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. Southern California Edison Co., Post 
Office Box 351, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,296. E. (9) $2,366.38. 

A. Jeff Kibre, 1341 G Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, 150 Golden Gate 
Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,814.50. E. (9) $1,613.96. 


A. Edward W. Kiley, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. H. Cecil Kilpatrick, 912 American Secu- 
rity Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Rossmoor Leisure World, Seal Beach, 
Calif. 

D. (6) $350. E. (9) $52.35. 

A. Ludlow King, 2139 Wisconsin Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, 2139 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. T. Bert King, 812 Pennsylvania Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Savings and Loan League, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $725. 


A. Mr. and Mrs. Harry L. Kingman. 
D. (6) $500. E. (9) $500. 


A. Clifton Kirkpatrick, 1918 North Park- 
way, Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $630. E. (9) 867.21. 

A. James F. Kmetz, 1435 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Mine Workers of America, 900 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,552. 


1964 


A. George W. Koch, 1612 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 
B. Sears, Roebuck and Co., 925 South 
Homan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


A. Robert M. Koch, 210 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 210 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $5. 


A. Germaine Krettek, 200 C Street SE., 
, D.C. 
B. American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago, III. 
E. (9) $3,338.27. 


A. Labor Bureau of Middle West, 1001 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D.C., and 11 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago, III 


A. Labor-Management Maritime Commit- 
tee, 100 Indians Avenue NW., Washington, 
De. 

D. (6) $7,600. E. (9) $6,083.15. 


A. Lake Carriers’ Association, 305 Rocke- 
feller Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


A. Kenneth C. Landry, 1735 New York 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. The American Institute of Architects, 
1735 New York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $500. 


A. Richard H. Lane, 1511 K Street NW., 


Washington, DC. 
B. The Committee for Broadening Com- 
mercial Bank Participation in Public Financ- 


ing. 
D. (6) $476. 


A. J. Austin Latimer, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $900. 

A. John V. Lawrence, 1616 P Street NW., 
À Dc 

B ican Tru Inc., 


E. (9) #4 $4.70. 
A. Thomas B. — 917 15th Street 


A. Warren Lawrence, 1700 K Street NW. 
w 1 


B, Standaid Oli Co of California, 1700 K 
Stree ‘ashington, D.C. 
D. (6) $125. E. (9) $116.50. 


A. Robert F. Legere, 835 Southern Butlid- 
* N ©. a we 


Associati ssrymen, 
Was 9 — D. C. 
D. (6) 842.14. E. (9) $119.65 


A. Legislative Committee ot the committee 
for a National Trade Policy. Inc., 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $150. E. (8) $263.01. 


A. G. E. Leighty, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. George Stephen Leonard, 1730 K Street 
NW., Washington; D.C. 

B. Coordinating Committee for Pundamen- 
tal American Freedoms, Inc., 301 First Street 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,350. 
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A. Richard T. leonard, 815 isth Street 
NW., Washington, D 

B. Industrial — AFL-CIO, 
815 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $391.62. 


A. Roy T. Lester, M. D., 1 Farragut Square 
South, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 635 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $587.49. E. (9) $35.01. 


A. Hal Leyshon, 122 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Federation of Musicians, 425 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $4,999.98. E. (8) $1,084.38. 


“pg see ao OS Inc., 182 Third Street 
SE., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $1,484.12. E. (9) $1,551.41. 


A. Life Insurance “Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y., and 
1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $8,620.68. E. (9) $3,620.63. 

A. L, Blaine Liljenquist, 917 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Western States Meat Packers Associa- 
tion, Inc. 

D. (6) $6,250. E. (9) $40. 


A. Lester W. Lindow, 1735 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of Maximum Service Tele- 
casters, Inc. 


A. David A. Lindsay, 1 Chase Manhattan 
Plann; New York; N.Y. 

B. Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. of New 

York, 140 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


A. Charles B. N 1741 DeSales Street 
NW.. , D.C. 

B. Retail G International Association, 
AFL-CIO, 1741 DeSales Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $1,058.68. 

A. Robert G. Litschert, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $510. E. (9) $251.14. 


A. Basil R. Littin, 1710 H Street NW., 


Washington, D.C. 

B. Continental Oil Co., Box 2197, Houston, 
Tex. 

A. Gordon C. Locke, 1725 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of Oil 4 Lines. 1728 K 
Street NW., — 


A. Bernard rookt 4107 Davenport Street 

gi Washington, D 
eris Committee, Inc., 20 
E Street NW. V Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,000. 

A. John J. Long, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants’ Union of North America, Press- 
men's Home, Tenn. 

D. (6) $2,600 

A. Lord, Day & Lord, 25 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth 
Avenue and 82d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Otto Lowe, Cape Charles, Va. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. 


A. Otto Lowe, Cape Charles, Va. 

B. Norfolk & Western Railway Co., Roanoke, 
Va. 

D. (6) $300. 

A. James C. Lucas, 711 14th Street NW.. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Retail Jewelers of werent Inc., 711 
14th Street NW., Washington, D 

E. (9) $40. 


A. Scott W. Lucas, 1028 Connecticut Ave- 


tion, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 
D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Scott W. Lucas, . 


ing Road, Chicago, III. 
D. (6) $1,000. 


A. A. B. Luckey, r. i Munsey Bullding, 


Washington; D. 
B. American — Association, Inc., 

411 Munsey Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $750. 

A. A. B. Luckey, Jr., 103 G Street SW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Menlo Realty Co., 6303 Wilshire Boule- 
vard, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,875. E. (9) $52.48. 

A. A. B. Luckey, Jr., 103 G Street SW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Union Texas Petroleum Co., 811 Rusk 
Avenue, Tex. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $788.26. 

A. Milton F. Lunch, 2029 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Society of Professional Engl- 
neers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $750. 

A. John C. Lynn, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


Mart Chicago, 
D. (6) $2,395.84. E. (9) $17.15. 
A. William P. MacCracken, Jr., 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
American 


B. Optometric Association, Inc., 
21 Bank Street, NH. 
D. (6) $4,425. E. (9) $152.38. 


A. William P. MacCracken, Jr., 1000 Con- 


44th Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. John G. Macfarlan. 1725 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. REA Express, 219 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $940.50. E. (9) $264.49. 


A. David I. Mackie, 1 Exchange Place, Jer- 


sey City, NJ. 

B. Eastern Railroad Presidents Conference, 
1 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N.J. 

D. (6) $39.26. 
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A. H. E. Mahlman, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Optometric Association, 21 
Bank Street, Lebanon, N.H. 

D. (6) $687.50. E. (9) $37.60. 


A. Carter Manasco, 4201 Chesterbrook 
Road, McLean, Va. 

B. National Coal Association, Coal Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,800. E. (9) $172.40. 

A. D. L. Manion, 2000 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Short Line Railroad Asso- 


ciation, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
W. n, D.C. 
D. (6) 8268.75. 


A. R. R. Manion, 1010 Pennsylvania Build - 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. New York Central Railroad Co., 230 Park 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, 
Inc., 1825 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $3,000. 

A. Manufacturing Jewelers and Silver- 
smiths of America, Inc., 207-11 Sheraton- 
Biltmore Hotel, Providence, R.I. 

D. (6) $19,025. E. (9) $3,214.53. 


A. Olya Margolin, 1637 Massachusetts Av- 
enue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Jewish Women, Inc., 
1 West 47th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,242.02. E. (9) $95.88. 

A. James Mark, Jr., 1435 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Mine Workers of America, 900 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) 84.552. 


A. Rodney W. Markley, Jr., Wyatt Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 

D. (6) $208.30. E. (9) $273.90. 

A. Raymond E. Marks, 65 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

B. Southern Pacific Co., 65 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

A. Robert O. Marritz, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 


A. David M. Marsh, 837 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of Casualty & Surety 
8 110 William Street, New York, 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $3.65. 


A. Winston W. Marsh, 1343 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Tire Dealers & Retread- 
2 N ee 1343 L Street NW., Washing - 


A. Fred T. Marshall, 1112 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The B. F. Goodrich Co., 500 South Main 
Street, Akron, Ohio. 


A. J. Paull Marshall, 925 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D.C, 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $252.62. E. 


A. Thomas A. Martin, 510 Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D.C. 
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B. Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc., 150 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $1,279.61. E. (9) $154.61. 


A. Mike M. Masaoka, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Mike M. Masaoka, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association on Japanese Textile Im- 
ports, Inc., 551 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Mike M. Masaoka, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Japanese American Citizens League, 
1634 Post Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $200. 


A. Walter J. Mason, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Building and Construction Trades De- 
partment, AFL-CIO, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $1,256. 

A. David Mathews, Jr., 345 Fourth Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

B. Pittsburgh Coal Exchange. 


A. Charles D. Matthews, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C 


D. (6) $225. E. (9) $85.88. 


A. C. V. & R. V. Maudlin, 1111 E Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Secondary Ma- 
terial Industries, Inc., 271 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

A. George E. Meagher, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, 900 F Street NW., Washington, 
D 


B. (6) $2,188.20. E. (9) $71.80. 

A. John S. Mears, 1608 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $2,802.60. E. (9) $11.50. 

A. The Medical Society of the District of 
Columbia, 1718 M Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Kenneth A. Meiklejohn, 816 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 


A. William R. Merriam, 905 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. International Telephone and Telegraph 
Corp., 905 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,800. E. (9) $2,950. 

A. Metropolitan Washington Board of 
Trade, 1616 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Michigan Hospital Service, 441 East Jef- 
ferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

E. (9) $1,501.82. 

A. Midland Cooperative Dairy Association, 
Shawano, Wis. 

A. John R. Miles, 1615 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. Milk Industry Foundation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


March 5 


A. Capt. A. Stanley Miller, 1629 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Committee for Flags of Neces- 
sity, 25 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $100. 


A. Dale Miller, 377 Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Dallas (Tex.) Chamber of Commerce. 

D. (6) $1,500. 


A. Dale Miller, 377 Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Intracoastal Canal 
Louisiana and Texas, 
Building, Houston, Tex. 

D. (6) $2,625. 


Association of 
2211 South Coast 


A. Dale Miller, 377 Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., Newgulf, Tex. 

D. (6) $2,250. 

A. Edwin Reid Miller, 1004 Farnam Street, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

B. Nebraska Railroad Legislative Commit- 
tee, 1004 Farnam Street, Omaha, Nebr. 

D. (6) $3,090. 

A. Lloyd S. Miller, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C., and 195 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Telephone and Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $428.75. 

A. Claude Minard, 215 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

B. California Railroad Association, 215 
Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


A. Othmer J. Mischo, 5025 Wisconsin 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America, 5025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Missouri Railroad Committee. 

A. Willis C. Moffatt, 536 First Security 
Building, Boise, Idaho. 

A. Marion S. Monk, Jr., Batchelor, La. 

B. National Association of Soil and Water 
Conservation Districts, League City, Tex. 


A. G. Merrill Moody, 944 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $24. E. (9) $83.73. 

A. Jo V. Morgan, Jr., 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Humane Association, Post Of- 
fice Box 1266, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $833.33. 


A. Morison, Murphy, Clapp & Abrams, The 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. William S. Beinecke, 114 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Morison, Murphy, Clapp & Abrams, The 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Sperry & Hutchinson Co., 114 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $60. 

A. Motor Commerce Association, 
4004 Versailles Road, Lexington, Ky. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $685. 


Inc., 


A. T. H. Mullen, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Paper & Pulp Association, 
122 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


1964 


A. T. H. Mullen, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Pulpwood Association, 220 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Ray R. Murdock. 

B. American Maritime Association, 17 
Battery Place, New York, N.Y., and 1725 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $700.01. 


A, Dr. Emmett J. Murphy, 5737 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Chiropractic Insurance Co., 
American Building, Webster City, Iowa. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $900. 


A. John J. Murphy, 420 Gardiner Drive, 
Hillsmere Shores, Annapolis, Md. 

B. National Customs Service Association, 
420 Gardiner Drive, Hillsmere Shores, An- 
napolis, Md. 


A. Robert F. Murphy, 1608 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $2,300.40. E. (9) $57.50. 

A. William E. Murray, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Raymond Nathan, Ruder & Finn, Inc., 
1812 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Glen Alden Corp., 1740 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $300. 


A. National Aerospace Services Assocla- 
tion, 1725 DeSales Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $93.20. 


A. National Agricultural Chemicals Asso- 
ciation, 1145 19th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


D. (6) $27.50. E. (9) $27.50. 


A. National Association of Direct Selling 
Cos., 163-165 Center Street, Winona, Minn. 

D. (6) $13,750. E. (9) $8.65. 

A. National Association of Electric Cos., 
1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $485.87. E. (9) $12,061.78. 

A. National Association of Food Chains, 
1725 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) 8264.75. E. (9) $264.75. 

A. National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers, 919 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D. O. 


A. National Association of Insurance 
Agents, Inc., 96 Fulton Street, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $3,500. E. (9) $9,036.69. 


A. The National Association of Life Under- 
writers, 1922 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,180.96. E. (9) $1,180.96. 

A. National Association of Margarine 
Manufacturers, Munsey Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 200 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,626. E. (9) $1,626. 

A. National Association of Plumbing-Heat- 
ing-Cooling Contractors, 1016 20th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. National Association of Postal Super- 
visors, P.O. Box 1924. Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $20,000. E. (9) $7,742.23. 
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A. National Association of Retired Civil 
Employees, 1625 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,615.39. 

A. National Association of Soil & Water 
Conservation Districts, League City, Tex. 

D. (6) $454.20. E. (9) $489.89. 

A. National Association of Travel Organi- 
1 7. „ 900 17th Street NW., Washington. 

B. (6) $25,102.05. E. (9) $682.50. 


A. National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion, 200 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $9,269.69. E. (9) $9,269.69. 

A. National Business Publications, Inc., 
1913 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. National Coal Association, Coal Build- - 


ing, Washington, D.C. 

A. National Conference of Non-Profit 
Shipping Associations, Inc., 26 Auburn Ave- 
nue, Atlanta, Ga. 

D. (6) $7,037.50. 

A. National Congress of Parents & Teach- 
ers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, III. 

A. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $13,173.82. E. (9) $13,173.82. 

A. National Counsel Associates, 1028 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee for Study of Revenue Bond 
Financing, 149 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $384.98. 

A. National Electrical Contractors Associ- 
ation, Inc., 1200 18th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. National Electrical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 155 East 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. National Federation of Independent 
Business, Inc., 740 Washington Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $15,897.77. 

A. National Fisheries Institute, Inc., 1614 
20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. National League of Insured Savings As- 
sociations, 907 Ring Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Member associations of the League. 

D. (6) $271.19. E. (9) $2,960.45. 

A. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 210 
HStreet NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $585. E. (9) $585. 

A. National Lumber Manufacturers Associ- 
ation, 1619 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,586.29. E. (9) $4,869.39. 

A. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,524.51. E. (9) $4,524.51. 

A. National Multiple Sclerosis Society, 257 
Park Avenue South, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $801.37. 

A. National Restaurant Association, 1012 
14th Street NW., Washington, D.C., and 1530 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $9,527.80. E. (9) $9,527.80. 

A. National Retail Furniture Association, 
666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, III. 
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A. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $4,000. E. (9) $7,432.38. 

A. National Rivers & Harbors 
1028 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $1,502.07. E. (9) $8,801.47. 


A. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,082.80. 


A. National Small Business Association, 
801 19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $2,562.52. 

A. National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $61,235. E. (9) $2,395. 


A. National Tire Dealers & Retreaders As- 
sociation, 1343 L Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Nation-Wide Committee on Import-Ex- 
port Policy, 815 15th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $7,190. E. (9) $9,636.67. 

A. Robert R. Neal, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $52.84. 


A. New England Shoe & Leather Associa- 
tion, 210 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 

D. (6) $454.17. E. (9) $454.17. 

A. Sarah H. Newman. 

B. National Consumers League, 1029 Ver- 
mont Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,650. 

A. George L. Nichols, 1625 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Retired Civil 
Employees, 1625 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,615.38. E. (9) $36.81. 

A. Stanley D. Noble, 1145 Munsey Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Council of Profit Sharing Industries, 
1145 Munsey Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $307.69. E. (9) $135.49. 


A. W. R. Noble, 1317 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Farm & Power Equipment 
Dealers Association, Material Handling 
Equipment Distributors Association, and Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Association. 

D. (6) $4,500. 


A. Charles M. Noone, 1209 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Small Business 
Investment Cos., 537 Washington Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $472.24. 


A. O. L. Norman, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Cos., 
1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $89.20. 

A. Robert H. North, 1105 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers, 1105 Barr Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E. (9) $104.16. 

A. Harry E. Northam, 185 North Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Ml. 
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B. Association of American Physicians & 
Surgeons, Inc., 185 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 

A. E. M. Norton, 30 F Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $200. 


A. Ira H. Nunn, 1012 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Restaurant Association, 1012 
14th Street NW., Washington D.C., and 1530 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,458.32. E. (9) $250. 


A. William B. O’Connell, 400 First Street 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen, 2247 
W. Lawrence Avenue, Chicago, III 


A. E. H. O'Connor, 176 West Adams Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

B. Insurance Economics Society of Amer- 
ica, 176 West Adams Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $6,448.24. 

A. O'Connor, Green, Thomas & Walters, 
508 Federal Bar Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Upper Mississippi Towing Corp., 3033 
Excelsior Boulevard, Minneapolis, Minn. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $128.76, 

A. John F. O’Connor, 817 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Federation of Postal Clerks, 817 
14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,374.96. E. (9) $151.45. 


A. R. E. O'Connor, 122 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Paper & Pulp Association, 122 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. John A. O'Donnell, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Federation of Sugarcane 
Planters, Fourth Floor, Gonzaga Building, 
Manila, Philippines. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $500. 

A. John A. O'Donnell, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Philippine Sugar Association, Suite 409 
Davies Building, Manila, Philippines. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $1,576.76. 


A. Ohio Railroad Association, 16 East Broad 
Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

E. (9) $1,699.70. 

A. Alvin E. Oliver, 400 Folger Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Grain and Feed Dealers National Asso- 
ciation, 400 Folger Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Clarence H. Olson, 1608 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $3,726. E. (9) $116.35. 


A. Samuel Omasta, 210 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 210 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Morris E. Osburn, Central Trust Build- 
ing, Jefferson City, Mo. 

B. Missouri Railroad Committee. 

E. (9) $194.53. 


A. Kermit Overby, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $100. 
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A. John A. Overholt, 10315 Kensington 
Parkway, Kensington, Md. 

B. National Association of Retired Civil 
Employees, 1625 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,076.95. 

A. Edwin F. Padberg, 1223 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Six Penn 
Center Plaza, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. Walter Page, Box 128, Cazenovia, N.Y. 


A. Everett L. Palmer, 901 Hamilton Street, 
Allentown, Pa. 

B. Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., 901 
Hamilton Street, Allentown, Pa. 

E. (9) 8145. 61. 

A. Lew M. Paramore, Post Office Box 1310, 
Kansas City, Kans. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 1978 Rail- 
way Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


A. J. D. Parel, 944 Transportation Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Holcombe Parkes, 38 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, III. 

B. Railway Progress Institute, 38 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $9,750. 


A. James D. Parriott, Jr., 539 South Main 
Street, Findlay, Ohio. 

B. Marathon Oil Co., 589 South Main Street, 
Findlay, Ohio. 


A. Robert D. Partridge, 2000 Florida Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $162.75. 

A. James G. Patton. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Co-Op- 
erative Union of America (National Parmers 
Union), 1575 Sherman Street, Denver, Colo.; 
1404 New York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,415.25. E. (9) $1,770.82. 


A. Philip C. Pendleton, Second Street Pike, 
Bryn Athyn, Pa. 

B. Charitable Contributors Association, 100 
Old York Road, Jenkintown, Pa. 


A. Philip C. Pendleton, 
Pike, Bryn Athyn, Pa. 

B. Family Tax Association, 2110 Girard 
Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa 


Second Street 


A. Philip C. Pendleton, Second Street 
Pike, Bryn Athyn, Pa. 

B. The Pitcairn Co., 100 West 10th Street, 
Wilmington, Del. 

E. (9) $103.23. 

A. Ervin L. Peterson, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Milk Industry Foundation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. J. Hardin Peterson, Post Office Drawer 
BS., Lakeland, Fla. 

B. Florida Citrus Mutual 
Fund), Lakeland, Fla. 

D. (6) $1,400. E. (9) $130.50. 


A. J. Hardin Peterson, Post Office Drawer 
BS. Lakeland, Fla. 

B. West Coast Inland Navigation District, 
a governmental corporation, Court House, 
Bradenton, Fla. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $22.20. 


(Legislative 
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A. Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 1411 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Richard N. Philleo, One Farragut 
Square South, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $39.26. 

A. Tom Pickett, 944 Transportation Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $266.66. 


A. Albert Pike, Jr., 488 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. T. E. Pinkston, 101 East High Street, 
Lexington, Ky. 
B. Kentucky Railroad Association. 


A. James H. Pipkin, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Texaco, Inc., 135 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $700. E. (9) $855. 

A. Pitcairn Co., 100 West 10th Street, Wil- 
mington, Del. 

E. (9) $103.23. 

A. Plains Cotton Growers, Inc., 1720 Ave- 
nue M, Lubbock, Tex. 

D. (6) $44,582.56. E. (9) $1,350. 

A. Milton M. Plumb, Railway Labor Build- 
ing, 400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A, James K. Polk, 522 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, 
Inc., 4 Irving Place, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $765. E. (9) $12.68. 

A. Robert R. Poston, 908 Colorado Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 200 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $134.90. 

A. Ramsay D. Potts, Jr., 910 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Investment Company Institute, 61 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $4,999.98. E. (9) $231.25. 

A. Richard M. Powell, 1210 Tower Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Refrigerated 
Warehouses, 1210 Tower Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A. William I. Powell, 1110 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, 1110 Ring Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $16.70. 

A. Thomas W. Power, 1815 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Restaurant Association, 1012 
14th Street NW., Washington, D.C., and 1530 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill 

D. (6) $4,166.65. E. (9) $753. 


A. Graydon R. Powers, Jr., 1735 DeSales 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of Maximum Service Tele- 
casters, Inc. 


A. William C. Prather, 221 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 


1964 


B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North LaSslie Street, Chicago, III. 
D. (6) $347.50. 


A. William H. Press, 1616 K Street NW., 


Washington, D.C. 
B. Metropolitan Washington Board of 


Trade. 
D. (6) $6,500. 


A. Forrest J. Prettyman, 730 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of Registered Bank Holding 
Companies, 730 15th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

(9) $8. 


D. (6) $125. E. 

A, William R. Pringle; 23640 Bryden Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and 744 Pennsylvania Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Con-Gas Service Corp. 4 Gateway 
Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A. William A. Quinlan, 1317 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $264.25. E. (9) $81.93. 

A. Luke C. Quinn, Jr., 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Cancer Society, New York, 
N. v.; Arthritis & Rheumatism Foundation, 
New York, N. v.; United Cerebral Palsy Asso- 
ciation, New York, N. T.; National Multiple 
Sclerosis Society, New York, N. T.: National 

for Research in Neuro. Disorders, 


New York, N.Y.; Charles H. Brown, Inc., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $10,500.01. E. (9) $6,940.93. 

A. Alex Radin, 919 18th Street NW., Wash- 


ington, D.C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $209.44. 


A. Edward F. Ragland, 6917 Marbury Road, 
Bethesda, Md. 

B. The Tobacco Institute, Inc., 808 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Railroad Pension Conference, Post Office 
Box 798, New Haven, Conn. 
D. (6) $7. E. (9) $8.25. 


A. Railway Progress Institute, 38 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 


sociation, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 


A. Caroline C. Ramsay, 1414 34th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Women’s International League for Peace 
& Freedom, 120 Maryland Avenue NE., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Donald J. Ramsey, 1725 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Silver Users Association, 1725 K Street 
NW., W. D. C. 

D. (6) 8450. E. (9) ¢ $67.66. 


A. J. A. Ransford, 1701 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue NW., 1701 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Tidewater Oil Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


A. Robert E. Redding, 1710 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee for Time Uniformity, 1710 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Robert E. Redding, 1710 H Street NW., 


B. Transportation Association of America, 
1710 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
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A. Otie M. Reed, 1107 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.c. 

B. National Creameries Association. 

D. (6) $2,299.97. E. (9) $4,638.73. 

A. W. O. Reed, 6254 Woodland Drive, Dal- 
las, Tex. 

B. Texas Railroads. 


A. J. A. Reidelbach, Jr., 1117 Barr Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Home Manufacturers Association, 111% 
Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $200. 


A. Louis H. Renfrow, 1000 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Coal Policy Conference, Inc., 
1000 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,250. 


A. Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States, 333 Pennsylvania Avenue SE., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Retired Officers Association, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $105,768.22. 

A. Retirement Federation of Civil Service 
Employees of the U.S. Government, 900 F 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,397.70. E. (9) $6,923.67. 


A. John Arthur Reynolds, 653 Cortland 
Avenue, Fresno, Calif. 

B. Western Cotton Growers Association, 
1212 Guarantee Savings Building, Fresno, 
Calif. 


D. (6) $1,287.50. E. (9) $750. 

A. F. Marion Rhodes, 60 Beaver Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. New York Cotton Exchange, 60 Beaver 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Theron J. Rice, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, 1615 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. James W. Richards, 1000 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), 910 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,133.34. E. (9) 833.98. 

A. Dorsey Richardson, 61 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. Investment Company Institute, 61 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) 8100. E. (9) $8. 

A. Harry H. Richardson, 335 Austin Street, 
Bogalusa, La. 

B. Louisiana Railroads. 

A. Richard J. Riddick, 1012 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Freight Forwarders Institute, 1012 14th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,125.06. E. (9) $177.18. 

A. Siert F. Riepma, Munsey Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Margarine Man- 
ufacturers. 

A. C. E. Rightor, 3300 Rolling Road, Chevy 
Chase, Md. 

B. Committee for Study of Revenue Bond 
Financing, 149 Broadway, New York, N. v. 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $312.22. 

A. Gloria Riordan, 1126 16th Street NW.. 
Washington, D.C. 
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B. International Union of Electrical, Radio 
& Machtue Workers, 1126 16th Street NW., 


Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $500. 


A. Paul H. Robbins. 

B. National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) 8250. 


A. Clyde F. Roberts, Jr., 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers. 

A. Roberts & Holland, 405 Lexington Av- 
enue, New York, N.Y. 

B. I. O. S., Ltd. (S.A.), 119 Rue de Lausanne, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 


A, Charles A. Robinson, Jr., 2000 Florida 
Avenue NW., Washi D. C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $179. 


A. Donald L. Rogers, 730 15th Street NW., 


Registered Bank Hold- 
ing Cos., 730 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $437.50. 


A. Frank W. Rogers, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Western Oil and Gas Association, 609 
South Grand Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $5,260. 


A. T. J. Ross & Associates, Inc., 405 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $4,500. E. NO) $5,490.49, 


A. Edmond F. Rovner, 1126 16th Street 
NW., W. , D.C. 

B. International Union of Electrical, Radio 
& Machine Workers, 1126 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,250. 

A. James H. Rowe, Jr., and Richard C. 
O Hare, 1120 Investment Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. Haytian American Sugar Co., S.A., Port- 
au-Prince, Haiti. 

D. (6) $3,750. 


A. Ruder & Finn, Inc., 130 East 59th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 
B. Citizens’ Committee for a Nuclear Test 


Ban. 

D. (6) $8,822.98. E. (9) $7,236.46. 

A. Ruder & Finn, Inc., 1812 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United World Federalists, 1321 14th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $397.18. 


A. John Forney Rudy, 902 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio. 


A. Albert R. Russell, 1918 North Parkway, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $649.07. E. (9) $240.27. 

A. Oswald Ryan, 528 Barr Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Air Traffic Control Association, Inc., 528 
Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. William H. Ryan, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


4568 


B. District Lodge No. 44, International As- 
sociation of Machinists, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,000.36. E. (9) $60. 

A. John C. Satterfield, Yazoo City, Miss. 

B. Coordinating Committee for Funda- 
mental American Freedoms, First and C 
Streets NE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,000. E. (9) $1,500. 

A. Satterlee, Warfield & Stephens, 460 Park 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

B. American Nurses’ Association, 
lumbus Circle, New York, N.Y. 


10 Co- 


A. O. H. Saunders, 1625 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Retired Officers Association, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,600. 


A. William H. Scheick, 1735 New York Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Institute of Architects, 
1735 New York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $785.11. 

A. Ernest Schein, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Distribuidora de Azucares S.A., Azucar- 
eros Independientes LTDA, Compania Azu- 
carera Del Valle S.A., Bogota, Colombia. 

D. (6) $12,000. E. (9) $303. 

A. C. Herschel Schooley, 815 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Bankers Association, Sauk 
Centre, Minn. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. 2 $2,000. 


A. Hilliard Schulberg, 1846 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Washington, D.C., Retail Liquor Deal- 
ers Association, Inc., 1346 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $96.50. 


A. Durward Seals, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Asso- 
ciation, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D. O. 


1625 1 


A. Hollis M. Seavey, 1771 N Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Broadcasters, 
1771 N Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Sessions & Caminita, 917 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Floyd A. Segel, 215 West Oregon Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $600.70. 


A. Clifford Setter, 55 West 44th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


A. Leo Seybold, 1000 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Air Association of America, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,125. E. (9) $215.45. 

A. Alvin Shapiro, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc., 919 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C., 
and 11 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $550. E. (9) $64.95. 


A. David C. Sharman, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Optometric Association, 21 
Bank St., Lebanon, N.H. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $370.05. 

A. A. Manning Shaw, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. 
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B. Brown & Lund, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $968. 

A. Carroll M. Shaw, 6326 Southcrest Drive, 
Shreveport, La. 

B. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway & Motor Coach Employees 
of America, 5025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Bruce E. Shepherd, 488 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N. T. 

A. Max Shine, 900 F Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Technical En- 
gineers, 900 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $992.50. E. (9) $20. 

A. Shipley, Akerman & Pickett, 1366 Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington, D.C, 

B. National FHA Apartment Owners As- 
sociation, National Committee of Section 
608 Owners, Washington, D.C. 

A. Robert L. Shortle, 306 International 
Trade Mart, New Orleans, La. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 1978 
Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


A. Charles B. Shuman, Merchandise Mart 
Plaza, Chicago, III. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $717. 

A. Sidley, Austin, Burgess & Smith, 11 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Hl., and 1625 
I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Inland Steel Co., 30 West Monroe, Chi- 
cago, III. 


A. Orval A. Siler, 22144 North Second 
Street, Ponca City, Okla. 

B. Independent Unions Legislative Com- 
mittee, 


A. Silver Users Association, 1725 K Street 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $60. E. (9) $1,009.36. 

A. Six Agency Committee, 
Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $14,300. E. (9) $3,450. 

A. Harold S. Skinner, Post Office Box 2197, 
Houston, Tex. 

B. Continental Oil Co. 


A. Carstens Slack, 1625 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, 
Okla. 


909 South 


A. Harold Slater, 1 Farragut Square South, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,312.50. E. (9) $60.54. 

A. Stephen Slipher, 812 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $2,812.50. E. (9) $3.60. 


535 


A. Harold Arden Smith, 605 West Olympic 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 

B, Standard Oil Co. of California, 225 Bush 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $100. 

A. James R. Smith, 1060 Omaha National 
Bank Building, Omaha, Nebr. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 1978 
Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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A. Lloyd W. Smith, 416 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Co., 547 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
III., and Great Northern Railway Co., 175 East 
Fourth Street, St. Paul, Minn. 

D. (6) $4,650. 

A. Wallace M. Smith, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mutual Insurance Alliance, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il. 


A. Wayne J. Smith, 201 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee To Promote American-Made 
Motion Pictures, 6721 Melrose Avenue, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,295. 

A. Wayne J. Smith, 201 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Dixie Project & Development Associa- j 
tion, Inc., St. George, Utah. 


A. Wayne J. Smith, 201 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Legislative Council for Photogramme- 
try, 201 Massachusetts Avenue NE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. Wayne J. Smith, 201 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. William Radkovich Co., 9133 Garvey 
Boulevard, Rosewood, Calif. 

D. (6) $240. 


A. Wayne H. Smithey, 1200 Wyatt Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 

D. (6) $446.10. E. (9) $273.90. 


A. Lyle O. Snader, 944 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $73.13. E. (9) $119. 

A. Frank B. Snodgrass, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Burley and Dark Leaf Tobacco Export 
Association, Post Office Box 860, Lexington, 
Ky. 

D. (6) $275. 
A. Edward F. Snyder, 245 Second Street 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,817.30. 


A. J. R. Snyder, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
B. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 


A. Society for Animal Protective Legisla- 
tion, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,715. E. (9) $1,972.20. 

A. J. Taylor Soop, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, 380 South Wells Street, Chicago, 
III 


D. (6) 8880.28. 


A. Southern States Industrial Council, 
1103-1111 Stahlman Building, Nashville, 


Tenn. 
D. (6) $34,640.25. E. (9) 


$4,667.08. 


A. William W. Spear, 214 Fremont National 
Bank Building, Fremont, Nebr. 

B. Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), 910 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $729.17. E. (9) $10.24. 

A. John F. Speer; 1105 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


1964 


A. Marian S. Stafford, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Hotel & Motel Association, 
221 West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $250. 


A. Mrs. Nell May F. Stephens, Post Office 
Box 6234, Northwest Station, Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Russell M. Stephens, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Technical Engi- 
neers, 900 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $240. E. (9) $20. 


A. Steptoe & Johnson, 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Aluminum Association, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Steptoe & Johnson, 

Building, Washington, D.C. 
B. American Claims in Cuba Committee. 
D. (6) $227.50. E. (9) $3.60. 


1100 Shoreham 
1100 Shoreham 


A. Steptoe & Johnson, 1100 Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp., 320 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $180. E. (9) $3.60. 


A. Steptoe & Johnson, 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
85 John Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Mrs. Alexander Stewart, 120 Maryland 
Avenue NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Women's International League for Peace 
and Freedom, 120 Maryland Avenue NE., 
Washington, D.C 

D. (6) $24,104.57. Bat (9) $6,298.08. 


A. Stitt & Hemmendinger, 
cut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association to Acquire Compensation for 
Damages Prior to Peace Treaty, Naha, Okina- 
wa; Association of Landowners of Okinawa, 
Naha, Okinawa, 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $100. 


A, Stitt & Hemmendinger, 1000 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Japan General Merchandise Exporters 
Association and Japan Rubber Footwear 
Manufacturers’ Association of Tokyo, Japan; 
Miscellaneous Goods Division, Japanese 
Chamber of Commerce of New York, Inc., and 
Imported Footwear Group, National Council 
of American Importers, New York. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Steri F. Stoudenmire, Jr., 61 Saint 
Joseph Street, Mobile, Ala. 

B. Waterman Steamship Corp., 61 Saint 
Joseph Street, Mobile, Ala. 


1100 Shoreham 


1000 Connecti- 


A. Prancis W. Stover, 200 Maryland Avenue 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $246.70. 


A. Ronnie J. Straw, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. William A. Stringfellow, 6004 Roosevelt 
Street, Bethesda, Md. 

B. National Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Agents, 827 Investment Building, Wash- 
ington, D.c. 


A. Norman Strunk, 221 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Il. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North Lasalle Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,625. 
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A. Walter B. Stults, 537 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C 

B. National Association of Small Business 
Investment Co., 537 Washington Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $600. 


A. Barry Sullivan, 536 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Association of River & 
Harbor Contractors, 15 Park Row, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $750. E. 


A. Frank L, Sundstrom, 1290 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, N-Y. 

B. Schenley Industries, Inc., 1290 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 


(9) $126.10. 


A. John J. Synon, 1301 Park Avenue, 
Richmond, Va. 

B. Coordinating Committee for Funda- 
mental American Freedoms, First & C Streets 


NE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,749.99. E. (9) $1,650. 

A. Charles P. Taft, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Legislative Committee of the Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Glenn J, Talbott. 

B. The Farmers“ Educational & Co-Opera- 
tive Union of America, 1575 Sherman Street, 
Denver, Colo., and 1404 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. John I. Taylor, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
1000 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,458.34. E. (9) $29.14. 


A. Mrs. Margaret K. Taylor, 20 E Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Parents Committee, Inc., 20 
E Street NW., Washington, D.C. and its sub- 
committee Bipartisan Citizens Committee for 
Federal Aid for Public Elementary & Sec- 
ondary Education, 4107 Davenport Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Richard W. Taylor, 245 Second Street 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, 
D.C. 
D. (6) $1,211.54. 


A. J. B. Thayn, 425 13th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
1000 Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,437.50. E. (9) $10.43. 


A. Oliver A. Thomas, 125 North Center 
Street, Reno, Nev. 

B. Nevada Railroad Association, 125 North 
Center Street, Reno, Nev. 


A. Thomas C. Thompson, Jr., 1000 Connec- 
ticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Life Accident Insurance Co., 
Nashville, Tenn. 

E. (9) $63.91. 


A. Wm. B. Thompson, Jr., 944 Transporta- 
tion Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. John N. Thurman, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Pacific American Steamship Association, 
16 California Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $875. E. (9) $1,162.89. 

A. J. R. Timmins & Co., 61 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 
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A. William H. Tinney, 1223 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 6 Penn 
Center Plaza, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. M. S. Tisdale, 4200 Cathedral Avenue, 


Washington, D.C. 
B. AS.C. Chamber of Commerce, Vallejo, 


Calif. 

D. (6) $147.50. E. (9) $125.04. 

A. H. Willis Tobler, 30 F. Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $8,062.50. E. (9) $259.49. 


A. Dwight D. Townsend, 1012 14th Street 

* Washington, D.C. 
tive League of USA, 59 East 

vex Buren Street, Chicago, III. 

A. Townsend — 3 „ 808 North Capitol 
Street, Washington, D. 

D. (6) $7,878.99. E. 100 $1,583.97. 

A. F. Gerald Toye, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. General Electric Co., 570 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $29.57. 


A. Trade Relations Council of the U.S., 
Inc., 122 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Matt Triggs, 425 13th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 1000 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,816.67. E. (9) $19.30. 


A. Glenwood S. Troop, Jr., 812 Pennsyl- 
vania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, III 

D. (6) $1,812.50 E. (9) $56.10. 


A. Galen Douglas Trussel, 918 16th Street, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of egg e 
2 East 48th Street, New York, 

A. Dick Tullis, 307 Maple Terrace, Dallas, 
Tex. 

B. Superior Oil Co., Houston, Tex., and Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $150. 


A. Ernest A. Tupper, 1420 New York Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Can Co., 100 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

A. William S. Tyson, 821 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Western Range Association, 375 North 
Fulton Street, Fresno, Calif. 

E. (9) $31.90. 

A. Union Producing Co. and United Gas 
Pipe Line Co., 1525 Fairfield Avenue, Shreve- 
port, La. 

E. (9) $710.67. 

A. United Federation of Postal Clerks, 817 
14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $286,571.53. E. (9) $47,336.56. 

A. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 

E. (9) $21,493.78. 


A. Universal Exchange, P.O. Box 2782, Or- 
lando, Fla. 
E. (9) $708.21. 


A. Theodore A. Vanderzyde, 400 First Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
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B. District Lodge No. 44, International 
Association of Machinists, 400 First Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,499.90. E. (9) $15. 


A. Thomas M. Venables, 2000 Florida Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 


ington, D.C. 


A. John E. Vetter, 635 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. L. T. Vice, 1700 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Standard Oil Co. of California, 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $100. 
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A. R. K. Vinson, 1400 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Machinery Dealers National Associa- 
tion, 1400 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. B. J. Viviano, 1223 Pennsylvania Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 6 Penn Cen- 
ter Plaza, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. The Voice of the People in Action, 621 
Sheridan Street, No. 21, Chillum, Md. 

B. Dr. Russell Forrest Egner. 

D. (6) $117. E. (9) $143.27. 


A. Franklin Wallich, 1126 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B, International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aerospace and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, 8000 East Jefferson Ave- 
nue, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $2,653.86. E. (9) $1,099.25. 


A. Stephen M. Walter, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Cos., 
1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $3.95. 


A. William A. Walton, 920 Jackson Street, 
Topeka, Kans. 

B. Kansas Railroad Committee, 920 Jack- 
son Street, Topeka, Kans. 

A. Washington Home Rule Committee, 
Inc., 924 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,790.75. E. (9) $2,217.43. 


A. Jeremiah C. Waterman, 205 Transpor- 
tation Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Southern Pacific Co., 205 Transporta- 
tion Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Waterways Bulk Transportation Coun- 
ell, Inc., 10 East 40th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,355. 

A. J. R. Watson, No. 1 IRR Passenger Sta- 
tion, Jackson, Miss. 

B. Mississippi Railroad Association, No. 1 
ICRR Passenger Station, Jackson, Miss. 

E. (9) $211.90. 

A. Weaver & Glassie, 1527 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Atlantic Refining Co., 260 South 
Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. (6) $300. 

A. Weaver & Glassie, 1527 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Eastern Meat Packers Association, Inc., 
1820 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.c. 

D. (6) $10. E. (9) $1.70. 
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A. Weaver & Glassie, 1527 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


B. The National Independent Meat Pack- 
ers Association, 1820 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $225. E. (9) $17.69. 

A. Weaver & Glassie, 1527 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. J. R. Timmins & Co., 61 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $41.82. 

A. Thomas D. Webb, Jr., 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. D.C. Transit, 3600 M Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,500. E. (9) $100. 

A. William H. Webb, LaSalle Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. City of Redondo Beach, Municipal 
Building, Redondo Beach, Calif. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. William H. Webb, LaSalle Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B, National Rivers & Harbors Congress, 
1028 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,813.04. E. (9) $453. 

A. E. E. Webster, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, 12050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 

D. (6) $3,607.21. 

A. Dr, Frank J. Welch, 3724 Manor Road, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 

B. The Tobacco Institute, 808 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Joseph E. Welch, 1630 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

B. Wellington Management Co., 1630 Lo- 
cust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $65.20. 

A. West Coast Inland Navigation District, 
Court House, Bradenton, Fla. 

E. (9) $601.30. 

A. Western Cotton Growers Association, 
1212 Guarantee Savings Building, Fresno, 
Calif. 


D. (6) $14,108.27. E. (9) $4,766.98. 

A. Marc A. White, 1707 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Securities Deal- 
ers, Inc. 

A. Louis E. Whyte, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association 
of America, 918 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Claude C. Wild, Jr., 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Gulf Oil Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $250. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Society of Travel Agents, Inc., 
360 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $30.05. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Arapahoe Indian Tribe, Fort Washakie, 


Wyo. 
E. (9) $1.20. 
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A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Confederated Salish and Kootenai 
Tribes of the Flathead Reservation, Mont. 

E. (9) $39.46. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Quinaielt Tribe of Indians, Taholah, 
W 


ash. 
E. (9) 81. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Prank B. Rowlett, 143 Chatham Road, 
Ellicott City, Md. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Spokane Indian Tribe, Wellpinit, Wash. 

E. (9) $1.50. 

A. John Willard, Box 1172, Helena, Mont. 

B. Montana Railroad Association, Helena, 
Mont. 

A. Franz O. Willenbucher, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Retired Officers Association, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,000. 
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A. Harding deC. Williams, 1300 Connecti- 
cut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
III., and 1300 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,750. E. (9) $60. 


A. Robert E. Williams, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Air Transport Association of America, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $950. E. (9) 8420.50. 


A. John C. Williamson, 1300 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
III., and 1300 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,000. E. (9) $149.27. 

A. Wilmer, Cutler & Pickering, 900 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Columbia Gas System Service Corp., 120 
East 41st Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Clark L. Wilson, 714 Associations Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Emergency Lead-Zinc Committee. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $862.43. 


A. E. Raymond Wilson, 245 Second Street 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Friends Committee on National. Legis- 
lation, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. Henry B. Wilson, 1612 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 30 Rock- 
efeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $27.30. 

A. Richard W. Wilson, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. W. E. Wilson, 1525 Fairfield Avenue, 


Shreveport, La.. 


1964 


B. Union Producing Co., 1525 Fairfield Ave- 
nue, Shreveport, Lae., and United Gas Pipe 
Line Co., 1525 Fairfield Avenue, Shreveport, 
La. 


D. (6) $600. E. (9) $110.67. 


A. Everett T. Winter, 1978 Railway Ex- 
change Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

B. assientppf Valley Association, 1978 
Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


A. Richard F. Witherall, 840 Equitable 


Building, Denver, Colo. 
E. Colorade Railroad Association, 840 


Equitable Building, Denver, Colo. 


A. Lawton B. Wolfe, 1132 Pennsylvania 
Bullding, Washington, D.C. 
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B. DistiNed Spirits Institute, 1132 Penn- 
sylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. Venlo Wolfsohn, 1729 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel, Inc., 
1729 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $2. 

A. Russell J. Woodman, 400 First Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Order of Railroad Telegraphers, 
3860 Lindell Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 


A. J. Banks Young, 502 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
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B. National Cotton Council of America, 
P.O. Box 12285; Memphis, Tenn. 
D. (6) $1,920. E. (9) 9 $81.94. 


a Sidney meat 25 5 Louisians Avenue NW., 


ashington, D. 

B. pm arol re Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
25 Louisiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,668. 


na Gordon K. Zimmerman, Washington, 
B. National’ Association of Soll & Water 
Conservation Districts, League City, Tex. 


A. Zimring, Gromfine & Sternstein, 1001 
Connecticut Avenue, Ont en pes and 
11 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, III 
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REGISTRATIONS 
The following registrations were submitted for the fourth calendar quarter 1963: 


(Note.—The form used for registration is reproduced below. In the interest of economy in the Recorp, questions are 
not repeated, only the essential answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective letter and number.) 
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FILE ONE Copy WITH THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE AND FR Two Copies WITH THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 
This page (page 1) is designed to supply identifying data; and page 2 (on the back of this page) deals with financial data. 
PLACE an “X” BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE Box AT THE RIGHT OF THE “REPORT” HEADING BELOW: 

“PRELIMINARY” REPORT (“Registration”): To “register,” place an “X” below the letter P“ and fill out page 1 only. 


“QUARTERLY” REPORT: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an “X” below the appropriate 
figure. Fill out both page 1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be num- 
bered as page “3,” and the rest of such pages should be “4,” “5,” “6,” etc.. Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will 
accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 


. QUARTER 
855 Ist | 2d | 3d 4th 
8918 8 
S PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT | 
(Mark one square only) 


NOTE ON ITEM “A”.—(a) IN GENERAL. This Report“ form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 

(i) “Employee”.—To file as an “employee”, state (in Item B“) the name, address, and nature of business of the “employer”. (If the 
“employee” is a firm [such as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join in 
filing a Report as an “employee”’.) 

(ii) “Employer”.—To file as an “employer”, write “None” in answer to Item “B”. 

(b) Separate REPORTS. An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer's Report: 

(i) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their agents or employees. 

(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement mere'y because Reports are 
filed by their employers. 


A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING: S 
1. State name, address, and nature of business. 2. If this Report is for an Employer, list names or agents or employees 


who will file Reports for this Quarter. 


NOTE on ITEM “B”.—Reports by Agents or Employees. An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers, except 
that: (a) If a particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all 
members of the group are to be named, and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of 
one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single Report—naming both persons as “employers”—is to be filed each quarter. 


B. EMPLoYER.—State name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write None.“ 


Nore on ITEM “C”.—(a) The expression “in connection with legislative interests,“ as used in this Report, means “in connection with 
attempting, directly or indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation.” The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amend- 
ments, nominations, and other matters pending or proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the 
subject of action by either House”—§ 302(e). 

(b) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying 
Act are required to file a “Preliminary” Report (Registration). 

(c) After beginning such activities, they must file a “Quarterly” Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either 
received or expended anything of value in connection with legislative interests. 


O. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1, State approximately how long legisla- 2. State the general legislative interests of 


3. In the case of those publications which the 
tive interests are to continue. Ifreceipts the person filing and set forth the specific 


person filing has caused to be issued or dis- 


and expenditures in connection with 
legislative interests have terminated, 
place an X“ in the box at the 
E left, so that this Office will no 
longer expect to receive Reports. 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. 


legislative interests by reciting: (a) Short 
titles of statutes and bills; (b) House and 
Senate numbers of bills, where known; (o) 
citations of statutes, where known; (d) 
whether for or against such statutes and 
bills. 


tributed in connection with legislative in- 
terests, set forth: (a) Description, (b) quan- 
tity distributed; (c) date of distribution, (d) 
name of printer or publisher (if publications 
were paid for by person filing) or name of 
donor (if publications were received as a 
gift). 


Attach additional pages if more space is needed) 


4. If this is a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) rather than a “Quarterly” Report, state below what the nature and amount of antici- 
pated expenses will be; and if for an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. 
if this is a “Quarterly” Report, disregard this item “C4” and fill out ttem “D” and E“ on the back of this page. Do not attempt to 
combine a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) with a “Quarterly” Report.< 


AFFIDAVIT 
[Omitted in printing] 
PAGE 1<€ 


1964 


A. American Humane Association, 896 
Pennsylvania Street, Denver, Colo. 

A. American Movers Conference, 1616 P 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Cyrus T. Anderson, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Hotel & Restaurant Employees & Bar- 
tenders International Union, 6 East Fourth 
Street, Cincinnati, poi; 


A. Arnold, Zorian A — Porter, 1229 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D 
2 Central Liquor Sers 518 Ninth Street 
„Washington, D.C. 


A. Associated Railroads of New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania Station, Raymond Plaza, New- 
ark, N.J 


A. Association of Mutual Fund Plan Spon- 
sors, Inc., 50 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Sterling Bigler, 2310 Girard Trust Build- 
ing, Philadeiphia, Pa. 

B, National Association of Building Owners 
& Managers, 134 South LaSalle Street, Chi- 
cago, III. 


A. Joel D. Blackmon, 910 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Federation of Independent 
Unions, Warner Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. Blumberg, , Ross & Gordon, 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

B. Cigar Manufacturers’ Association of 
America, Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 

A. The Committee for Competitive Prices, 
130 East 59th Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Mitchell J. Cooper, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Council of Forest Industries, 550 Bur- 
rard Street, Vancouver, British Columbia, 
Canada. 

A. James D. Cope, 1717 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Proprietary Association, 1717 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 


A. H. A. Crosby, 1346 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., W. , D.C. 
B. Council for a Livable World. 


A. Dawson, Griffin, Pic Pickens & Riddell, 731 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Variable Annuity Life Insurance Co., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Michael B. Deane, 1411 E Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Cummins-American Corp., 1411 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Ernest J. Eaton, Washington Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Independent Business Associa- 
tion, Washington Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Ernest J. Eaton, Washington Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Nebraska Mid-State Reclamation Dis- 
trict, Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Ehrich, Stock, Valicenti, Leighton & 
Holland, and Richard L. Goldman, 20 Ex- 
change Place, New York, N.Y. 

B. Association of Mutual Fund Plan Spon- 
sors, Inc., 50 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y, 


A. John B. Fisher, 1925 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
B. Woven Label Manufacturers Association, 


1440 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
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A. Galland, Kharasch, Calkins & Lippman, 
1824 R Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Movers Conference, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


1616 P 


A. Harry J. Gerrity, 907 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Building Owners 
& Managers, 134 South LaSalle Street, Chi- 
cago, Tl 


A. Jerry N. Griffin, 731 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Variable Annuity Life Insurance Co., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Hamel, Morgan, Park & Saunders, 808 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trading & Production Corp., 
Baltimore, Md, 


A. Hamel, Morgan, Park & Saunders, 808 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Shipbuilders Council of America, 1730 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Willlam K. Hayes, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Right To Work Committee, 
1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

A. Inland Steel Co., 30 West Monroe, Chi- 
cago, III. 


A. Investors Diversified Services, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

A. Investors Syndicate of America, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

A. Thomas R. Kingsley, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Movers Conference, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Lloyd Corp., Ltd., 9441 Olympic Boule- 
vard, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


1616 P 


A. William Loeb, Reno, Nev. 

B. Coordinating Committee for Funda- 
mental American Freedoms, Inc., 301 First 
Street NE., Washington, D.C. 


A. Donald William Louderback, 
South Yamhill Street, Gresham, Oreg. 

B. Marks Mines, Inc. 

A. Lovre & DeVany, 639 Woodward Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Fine Hardwoods Association, 666 Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago, III. 
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A. Scott W. Lucas, 1028 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Texaco, Inc., 135 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

A. A. B. Luckey, Jr., 108 G Street SW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Union Texas Petroleum Co., 811 Rush 
Avenue, Houston, Tex. 

A. John D. McElroy, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. National Distillers & Chemical Corp., 
99 Park Avenve, New York, N.Y. 

A. R. R. Manion, 1010 Pennsylvania Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. New York Central Railroad Co., 230 
Park Avenue, New York, N. T. 

A. Robert A. Means, 1303 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Fleet Reserve Association, 1303 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
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A. Luman G. Miller, 424 Henry Building, 
Portland, Oreg. 

B. Oregon Railroad Association, 424 Henry 
Building, Portland, Oreg. 

A. Jo V. Morgan, Jr., 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Humane Association, 
Office Box 1266, Denver, Colo. 


A. John J. Murphy, Jr., 815 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. Bricklayers, 


Post 


Masons & Plasterers In- 
ternational Union, 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Augustus Nasmith, Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion, Newark, N.J. 

B. Associated Railroads of New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania Station, Newark, N.J. 


A. National Association of Building Owners 
and Managers, 134 South LaSalle Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill 


A. National Association of Social Security 
Beneficiaries. 


A. National Counsel Associates, 1028 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee for Study of Revenue Bond 
Financing, 149 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


A. Noble Peace Foundation. 


A. Joseph A. Noone, 603 Associations Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Agricultural Chemicals Associ- 
ation, 1145 19th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Ira H. Nunn, 1012 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Restaurant Association, 1012 
i4th Street NW., Washington, D.C., and 1530 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, III. 

A. O'Connor, Green, Thomas & Walters, 
508 Federal Bar Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Union Texas Petroleum, 811 Rusk Av- 
enue, Houston, Tex. 


A. Jane O'Grady, 605 AFL-CIO Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, 15 Union Square, New York, N.Y. 

A. Peter J. Pestillo, 1012 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Restaurant Association, 1012 
14th Street NW., Washington, D.C., and 1530 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, III. 

A. Luke C. Quinn, Jr., 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Research to Prevent Blindness, Inc., 598 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Dorsey Richardson, 61 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. Investment Company Institute, 61 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

A. Warren S. Richardson, 121 Chestnut 
Avenue, Washington Grove, Md. 

B. G. B. Burnham, 132 Third Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Gloria Riordan, 1126 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Union of Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers, 1126 16th ae NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Richard L. Shook, 1815 E Street NW., 


Washington, D.C. 
B. Mr. and Mrs. Herschal Day, Edgerton, 


Ohio. 
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A. Sidley, Austin, Burgess & Smith, 11 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago, III., and 1625 I 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Inland Steel Co., 30 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


A. Orval A. Siler, 221% North Second 
Street, Ponca City, Okla. 

B. Independent Unions Legislative Com- 
mittee. 

A. Silverstein & Mullens, 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. A. G. Bush, Minneapolis, Minn. 


1000 Bender 


A. Silverstein & Mullens, 1000 Bender 
Building, Washington, D.C. 
B. Chemical Paper Manufacturing Corp. 


642 Main Street, Holyoke, Mass. 
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A. Byron Skelton, 203 First National Build- 
ing, Temple, Tex. 

B. Brazos River Authority, 4400 Cobbs 
Drive, Waco, Tex. 

A. Karl Stecher, Munsey Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Karl Stecher, Munsey Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Douglas K. Warner, 1937 Panama Drive, 
Sarasota, Fla. 

A. Stitt & Hemmendinger, 1000 Connecti- 
cut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. New York Merchandise Co., 32 West 23d 
Street, New York N.Y., et al. 
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A. Surrey, Karasik, Gould & Greene, 1116 
Woodward Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., 200 Park 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Joel B, True, 1800 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Tobacco Institute, Inc., 808 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Joseph E. Welch, 1630 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

B. We m Management Co., 1630 Lo- 
cust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. John H. Yingling, 905 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Support Group for Progressive Bank- 
ing, 905 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Danger to Savings From Tax Cuts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 5, 1964 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I have sent 
the following release to the various news- 
papers in the hope that the plight of our 
American workmen and industries will 
be called to the attention of the people 
in all walks of life: 


Congressman JOHN H. Dent today warned 
the Congress of danger to savings from tax 
cuts which may well be sent abroad by Amer- 
ican industry for investment in foreign na- 
tions for plant facilities to displace U.S. ex- 
ports as well as automation to displace do- 
mestic employment. 

Dent said that the rush to foreign shores 
by U.S. industry is caused by foreign restric- 
tions (other than, but including tariffs) 
against U.S. imports, the desire for cheaper 
wage levels in foreign countries and the lack 
of protective covenants by U.S. customs 
which allow these same U.S. companies to im- 
port back in the United States the products 
of the foreign plants (Studebaker, Burroughs 
Business Machines, Singer Sewing Machine, 
Royal Typewriter, etc.). 

This means that the market money of the 
little taxpayers saved by the tax cut may 
well go into payrolls for foreign workers and 
into foreign profits for runaway U.S. indus- 
tries. 


The latest plant movement is Kaiser with 
a new aluminum rod and cable mill in West 
Berlin. The plant will cost $3,500,000 in 
American money. 

Kaiser is a major producer of aluminum 
electrical conductor material in the United 
States and this plant will displace exports 
to Germany from the United States. Kaiser 
is also building a modern aluminum fabri- 
cating mill at Koblenz on the Rhine, through 
a subsidiary—Kaiser Aluminum-Werke, 
G.m.b.H. This plant will make the export- 
ing of these products to Germany a thing 
of the past. 

At the same time this information came 
across my desk, the State Department and 
Agriculture Department made an announce- 
ment of a new beef import deal which allows 
Australia and New Zealand to ship increased 
beef and mutton in 1965 and 1966. 

Although the Secretary of Agriculture re- 
cently said that our beef import position 
was untenable, the action pushes aside the 


serious complaints of the U.S. beef industry. 
(This is the only beef market in the world 
unprotected.) 

Beef imports have increased from 18 mil- 
lion pounds in 1958, to over 517 million 
pounds in 1963. Total beef and mutton im- 
ports were 577 million pounds in 1963, and 
will increase to 582 million pounds in 1966. 
The sop to the U.S. farmer is contained in a 
4-percent cut for 1964 for obvious reasons; 
however, this is ultimately picked up by a 
6-percent increase in both 1965 and 1966. 

The State Department has thus assured 
the foreign exporters that they will share 
equitably in U.S. market growth, according 
to the National Milk Producers Association. 

This association blames the imports for 
depressing the price of all dairy cows, re- 
tarding the rate of culling and thereby in- 
creasing the milk supply which is thrown out 
of gear by the enormous amounts of import 
beef at prices lower than our US. costs. 

Added to this is the grave situation caused 
by imports of cream and cheese, further de- 
pressing the milk market and increasing 
costs to the Government for surplus stocks. 

An announcement by the Dunn Corp. on 
the liquidation of the Wyandotte Worsted 
Co., carries the following statement: 

“We are enclosing with this letter a copy 
of our liquidation catalog on the Pittsfield 
Division of the Wyandotte Worsted Co. 

“This plant, which at one time employed 
more than 500 people, has died. Not from 
old age, not from inadequate management 
or inferior equipment and certainly not from 
lack of interest on the part of employer or 
employee. This fine mill, which meant the 
livelihood of 500 American citizens, has been 
killed by foreign imports. 

“I am sure you will realize that far more 
than 500 people have been affected by the 
closing of this plant. The merchants of the 
city of Pittsfield will suffer as well. 

“The purpose of my letter and in sending 
you our catalog is to bring your attention 
to the serious need for curbing foreign 
imports, not only in textiles, but on other 
goods that are in direct competition with 
American industries. 

“We cannot long stand competition from 
foreign mill owners who pay their labor 
slave wages. It is an economic truth that 
we cannot sell goods for less than it costs 
to make them. 

“Our standard of living is the highest 
in the world today. I urge you to keep it 
that way by voting for higher tariffs on 
goods coming in from foreign countries that 
are in direct competition with American 
industry. 

“It is a fine and charitable thing to be 
your brother’s keeper, but it simply does 
not make sense to starve your own family 


so your neighbor across the sea can be well 
fed. May we have your views on the above?” 

The Portland Press Herald editorial which 
follows ought to be a warning to the negotia- 
tors at the GATT Conferences (Christian Her- 
ter, George Ball and company), that the 
press may awaken to the serious threat to 
our way of life, free enterprise, free labor 
and above all—our entire economic well- 
being. 

It should be a warning to the political 
parties of the need for action to protect 
our jobs and domestic production against 
unfair trade practices. 


The following is from the Portland 
Press Herald: 


“A year ago everyone—well, almost every- 
one—was hailing the praises of the European 
Common Market, what it could do to lift liv- 
ing standards, especially if Britain joined, 
and the necessity of giving President Ken- 
nedy wide powers to regulate U.S. tariff rates 
in negotiations with the enlarged and grow- 
ingly prosperous continental trading area. 

“Right now the bloom is off the rose, with 
President Charles De Gaulle giving Britain 
the bum’s rush, while the Common Market 
boosts its tariffs in a way to exclude many of 
our agricultural products. Not only are Eu- 
ropeans critically reevaluating the Common 
Market, but hostility to freer trade is rising 
in this country, as Europe and other world 
areas step up their low-cost exports of man- 
ufactured goods to the United States. In 
this atmosphere President Kennedy will find 
it difficult to dicker with aggressive traders 
overseas who raise barriers of all kinds 
against American products. 

“Maine is especially hard hit by the new 
protectionists, plus those pouring an im- 
mense flood of manufactures into U.S, mar- 
kets, and we had new evidence of it last 
week in the case of Guilford Industries, 
whose president is H. King Cummings of 
Newport. 

“During a period when the deck has been 
stacked against the making of cotton and 
woolen textiles in New England, Guilford 
Industries has been expanded into a three- 
factory operation (Newport, Guilford, and 
Eastport) employing at times nearly a thou- 
sand Maine people in turning out woolen 
yarns and textile goods. But last week Mr. 
Cummings was forced to tell his employees at 
Newport that largely because of a ‘heavy load 
of imports’ he will be forced into adjust- 
ments reducing the scope of his operations 
there. Fortunately, he hopes that the work- 
ers displaced can be given other employment 
or absorbed in his plants at the other two 
towns. (The congressional answer to this 
competition is another $370 million to be 
paid to textile millionaires. How silly can 
we get.) 
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“This is a serious matter for a town the 
size of Newport, and so far as Maine is con- 
cerned, it is not an isolated result of the 
changing world trade picture. Rising shoe 
imports not long ago helped force the clos- 
ing of an Auburn shoeshop that had func- 
tioned there for decades. The Maine poultry 
industry has been hit between the eyes by 
the sliding duties imposed by the Common 
Market against exports to West Germany of 
frozen poultry. The competition of Asian 
cheap cotton imports with the products of 
Maine’s cotton textile mills has long been 
an economic fact of life here. The same is 
true of the clothespin industry, the economic 
mainstay of several Maine towns. 

“There is a vast difference between free 
trade and freer trade. what might 
be called the protectionist era of this country, 
a strong movement developed in favor of free 
trade as a reaction against higher and higher 
US. tariffs manipulated purely to protect 
special interests in the United States. The 
late, great Prof. Frank Taussig of Harvard 
University could give innumerable reasons 
for abandoning protective tariffs, and gradu- 
ally they have been greatly lowered. Yet 
with the diffusion of technological progress, 
accompanied by immense disparities in wage 
levels, there is more to be said today for the 
kind of adjustments of trade barriers that 
will make trade freer without causing dam- 
aging dislocations to towns like Newport and 
Auburn and goodness knows how many more. 
We trust this is also the feeling of the ad- 
ministration, and of Congress.” 


Great Lakes Fisheries Need Help Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oi 


HON. JOHN B. BENNETT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1964 


Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, legislation of great importance 
to the commercial fishing industry of the 
United States currently is under consid- 
eration in the House Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. The Fish- 
eries and Wildlife Subcommittee began 
hearings on this subject on Tuesday, 
March 3, and I was privileged to submit 
the following statement: 

Mr. Chairman, in contrast with the huge 
outlays for farm subsidies over the years, 
our expenditures for assistance to the fish- 
eries of this Nation have indeed been meager. 
Congress has appropriated billions for price 
support programs, conservation payments 
and other benefits for the producers of food 
from the land. We have too long neglected 
the producers of food from the water. The 
United States has dropped from second place 
to fifth place among the fishing nations of 
the world and our commercial fisheries rank 
among our most seriously depressed indus- 
tries. 


I congratulate your committee for focus- 
ing attention on this problem. Before you 
are numerous bills authorizing Federal grants 
to States for research and development proj- 
ects beneficial to the commercial fisheries 
of this Nation. 

I strongly recommend enactment of such 
legislation. 

At the same time I believe that it is neces- 
sary to emphasize that these research and 
development programs look to the future. 
They are essential to halt the deterioration 
of our fisheries and to promote their future 
growth. In my judgment, however, the 
economic plight of our fisheries, particular- 
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ly those of the Great Lakes, demands that 
we also consider more immediate forms of 
assistance to the fishermen and other people 
who depend on this industry for their live- 
lihood 


As Representative of a congressional dis- 
trict with a long shoreline on Lake Superior, 
the largest of the Great Lakes, I have an 
intimate knowledge of the distressing condi- 
tions that have plagued the fishermen and 
fish rs. of that vast area. Let me 
cite a few statistics, furnished to me by Ger- 
ald E. Eddy, director of the Michigan State 
Department of Conservation. From 1949 to 
1960 the value of the annual production of 
fish from U.S. waters of the Great Lakes 
declined from almost $14 million to around 
$7 million. The volume of the fish caught 
during those years remained fairly stable, 
declining 13 percent while the value of the 
catch declined 43 percent. Due largely 
to the depredations of sea lampreys, low- 
value fish have replaced high-value fish in 
the Great Lakes catch. 

The eel-like lampreys invaded the Great 
Lakes through the Welland Canal in the 
late 1940's. They virtually destroyed the 
trout, whitefish, and other high-priced 
species. Our commercial fishing industry 
was threatened with extinction. I need not 
dwell too long on the lamprey problem. This 
committee is well aware of it. Our people 
will always be grateful for this committee’s 
approval of the lamprey control program be- 
ing carried out by the Great Lakes Commis- 
sion in cooperation with Canada. Our peo- 
ple have been heartened by the progress 
made in ridding Lake Superior of lamprey 
through chemical treatment of tributary 
streams where they spawn. This, too, is a 
long-range p. , however. Fewer trout 
with the telltale lamprey wounds are being 
caught in Lake Superior and the lake is being 
restocked. But production of high-quality 
fish is still severely restricted and will be 
for several years. 

Another cruel blow was dealt the Great 
Lakes fishing industry last fall when several 
deaths from botulism poisoning were traced 
to smoked fish from our area, The evidence 
indicated that deadly toxin developed in the 
fish through careless handling in transit 
after it left the processing plant. No blame 
attached to either fishermen or processors 
but they were the ones who were hurt. The 
Food and Drug Administration issued a 
strong warning against Great Lakes smoked 
fish. It then imposed rigid standards on 
the industry, requiring that smoked fish from 
the area be frozen and kept frozen until 
purchased by the consumer. The FDA thus 
forced drastic changes in the traditional 
methods of processing and merchandising 
this product. 

All this had a disastrous effect on the Great 
Lakes fishing industry. As the market for 
their catch virtually vanished, the fishermen 
kept their boats tied up and processors shut 
down their plants. Some 20,000 worker lay- 
offs were reported in the industry. 

In a parallel situation a few years ago the 
Department of Agriculture made indemnity 
payments totalling $814 million to cranberry 
growers to reimburse them for financial 
losses resulting from an FDA finding that 
some of the 1959 cranberry crop had been 
contaminated through misuse of a chemical 
weed killer. The Comptroller General ruled 
that the languge of section 32 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1935 was suf- 
ficently broad to allow such payments to 
be made from the 30-percent share of cus- 
toms’ receipts appropriated annually to the 
Department of Agriculture. Section 32 
provides that this money may be used, 
among other things, “to reestablish farmers’ 
purchasing power by making payments in 
connection with the normal production of 
any agricultural commodity for domestic 
consumption.” 

In 1954 the Congress passed the Salton- 
stall-Kennedy Act, transferring section 32 
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money derived from fish imports to the 
Secretary of the Interior for research pro- 

to benefit domestic fisheries. From 
the $5,340,000 available for this purpose 
during the current fiscal year, the Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries has programmed proj- 
ects in the Great Lakes region costing 
$538,800, 

I wrote to the late President Kennedy last 
fall and urged that the administration con- 
sider an indemnity payment program for 
Great Lakes fishermen, financed by section 
32 funds. In its reply to my letter, the Bu- 
reau of Commercial Fisheries said that leg- 
islation would be necessary before such a 
p could be undertaken because the 
Saltonstall-Kennedy Act, unlike section 32 
itself, contains no authority for payments 
to producers. 

I have, therefore, introduced H.R. 9784, a 
bill to authorize payments to reestablish the 
purchasing power of American fishermen 
suffering temporary economic dislocation. 
Enactment of this bill would clear the way 
for indemnity payments to the Great Lakes 
fishing industry similar to those made to 
restore the purchasing power to cranberry 
growers 5 years ago. It is my understanding 
that this committee has requested reports 
from the appropriate departments on my bill 
and similar bills which have been intro- 
duced by others. I urge you to request the 
departments to expedite their reports so 
that no time will be lost in extending as- 
sistance to the Great Lakes fishing indus- 
try in its time of need. 

As for the bills before you this morning, 
I reiterate my support of them in principle. 
They all propose a program of Federal 
matching grants to the States for commer- 
cial research and development projects. 

— > . s » 

I do have some reservations, however, 
about the allocation formula in the bill 
passed by the other body, S. 627. The com- 
mittee report states that the funds will be 
allocated among the various States on the 
basis of a formula designed to give each 
State a share proportionate with its com- 
mercial fishing activity as compared with 
the total commercial fishery activity of the 
United States. At first glance this appears 
to be a fair and equitable arrangement. But 
closer study reveals that the allocations are 
to be based on the value of each State's catch 
of fresh fish and the value of all “manufac- 
tured and processed fishery merchandise” 
during the 3 most recent calendar years. 
This was a period of deep depression for the 
Great Lakes fishing industry, due to the 
high toll taken by lampreys of the high- 
value fish and the loss of markets for lower 
value species during the botulism scare. 

The Great Lakes States are further dis- 
criminated against by provisions in S. 627 
permitting an individual State to receive as 
much as 10 percent of the entire fund and 
offering any State, no matter how insignifi- 
cant its fisheries, a minimum grant of one- 
half of 1 percent of the total amount. The 
effect will be to give most Great Lakes States 
the minimum grant of $25,000 each. The 
same amount goes to States remote from 
large bodies of water such as Nevada, New 
Mexico, Utah, Vermont, and West Virginia. 
A footnote to a Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries table in the Senate report says these 
States were given minimum allocations al- 
though the Bureau has no record of their 
having commercial fishing or manufacturing. 

Two States, California, because of its large 
processing industry, and Alaska, would 
qualify for maximum 10-percent grants of 
$500,000 under S. 627. Massachusetts would 
receive $450,000; Texas, $324,000; Louisiana, 
$267,500; Maine, $240,000; Florida, $239,500; 
Washington, $227,500; and Virginia, $208,000. 

While recognizing the importance of com- 
mercial fishing to these coastal States, I be- 
lieve that a 5-percent ceiling on the amount 
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of grant any one State could receive, as rec- 
ommended by the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries in its report on similar legislation 
during the 87th Congress, would be more 
equitable. To avoid dissipating a consider- 
able portion of the funds among States with 
negligible commercial fishing activities, we 
should not fix any minimum grant. 

In addition to the $5 million annually that 
would be allocated under the formula, sec- 
tion 4(b) of S, 627 authorizes the appropria- 
tion of $500,000 for 2 fiscal years and 
$750,000 for 3 additional fiscal years to 
an interstate cooperative fund administered 
by the Secretary of the Interior. In the dis- 
tribution of this money the Secretary would 
be required to give priority to any State that 
is either experiencing a commercial-fishery 
failure due to a resource disaster arising 
from natural causes or is in a position to de- 
velop a new commercial fishery. 

In its January 8, 1964, report to this com- 
mittee recommending enactment of S. 627, 
the ent of the Interior called this a 
“highly desirable provision” because it would 
enable the Secretary to act expeditiously and 
effectively to alleviate the effects of a natural 
disaster to a fishing industry. The lamprey 
invasion of the Great Lakes is the type of 
natural disaster for which additional assist- 
ance could be provided under this program. 
I. therefore, concur in the Department's view 
that the provision is “highly desirable.” It 
should be emphasized, however, that the al- 
locations under this provision are to be made 
entirely at the discretion of the Secretary. 
Creation of the disaster fund does not over- 
come the basic inequities in this bill that 
discriminate against the Great Lakes States. 


The War on Poverty Must Rehouse 
the Slum Dweller—New Private En- 
terprise Housing Weapon Proposed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1964 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Johnson has called on Congress to 
wage war on poverty, and has called at- 
tention to the fact that millions of low- 
income families in our cities, towns, and 
rural areas are ill-housed and that this is 
the major cause of slums. 

The war on poverty must rehouse the 
slum dwellers. The Federal urban re- 
newal program has provided no housing 
for slum dwellers, especially those living 
in the slums of the smaller cities and 
towns, yet millions of families live in 
homes of such poor condition, as the 
President said in his housing message, 
that the health of those who occupy 
them is endangered. These homes do 
not have adequate heating, or even com- 
plete sanitary facilities. 

I have introduced a bill, H.R. 10251, to 
amend section 305 of the National Hous- 
ing Act to provide that the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association shall exer- 
cise its special assistance functions by 
purchasing mortgages on single-family 
dwellings for low-income families in- 
sured under section 221(d)(2) of such 
act in order to provide housing for slum 
dwellers who are not being provided de- 
cent, safe, and sanitary housing under 
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the present Federal urban renewal pro- 
gram. 

I am hopeful that my bill will make a 
major contribution to providing decent, 
safe, and sanitary housing for our low- 
income citizens under private enterprise. 
I hope the Congress will support my plan 
which does not call for subsidies, and 
does not require years of very expensive 
planning largely paid for by the Federal 
Government. 

The text of my bill follows: 

H.R. 10251 


A bill to amend section 305 of the National 
Housing Act to provide that the Federal 
National Mortgage Association shall exer- 
cise its special assistance functions by pur- 
chasing mortgages on single-family dwell- 
ings for low-income families insured under 
section 221(d)(2) of such Act in order to 
provide housing for slum dwellers who are 
not being provided decent, safe, and sani- 
tary housing under the present Federal 
urban renewal program 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Congress hereby finds and declares that the 
national housing policy, set forth in the 
Housing Act of 1949, calling for (1) the elimi- 
nation of substandard and other inadequate 
housing, and (2) the realization as soon as 
feasible of the goal of a decent home and 
a suitable living environment for every 
American family is not being achieved by 
the present Federal urban renewal program. 

Sec. 2. Section 305 of the National Housing 
Act is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new subsection: 

1) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, the Association is authorized to 
make commitments to purchase, and to pur- 
chase, service, or sell, any mortgage covering 
a single-family dwelling for occupancy by a 
low-income family which is insured under 
the provisions of section 221(d)(2) of this 
Act on or after the date of the enactment of 
the Housing and Community Development 
Act of 1964. The total amount of purchases 
and commitments authorized by this sub- 
section shall not exceed $220,000,000 out- 
standing at any one time.“ 


H.R. 9652: In Defense of the 
Defenseless 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. FRANK J. HORTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 5, 1964 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, the 19th 
century English poetess, Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning wrote: 

The child's sob in the silence curses deeper 
than the strong man in his wrath. (“The 
Cry of the Children,” 1844, stanza 13.) 


All too often in today’s society such 
sobbing may be the indication of injury 
inflicted by a man’s or woman’s wrath. 
I refer to the callous cases of child 
cruelty. 

The physical abuse of children by their 
parents or others responsible for their 
care is clearly a crime, and appropriate 
statutes exist for the punishment of 
those found guilty of intentionally injur- 
ing a minor. However, many instances 
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of child abuse never come to the atten- 
tion of the authorities. 

An editorial in the Rechester (N.Y.) 
Democrat and Chronicle on February 11 
discussed the criminal cases of outright 
cruelty which go undetected and the 
cause of their concealment. I quote an 
excerpt from this excellent editorial, en- 
titled “ ‘Battered’ Children”: 

Because of their contacts with families, 
practicing physicians are closely related to 
the problem of medical neglect or physical 
abuse of minors. Yet many physicians do 
not want to refer such suspected cases to 
authorities because of the legal restrictions 
of the physician-patient relationship. 


Mr. Speaker, this matter concerns me 
deeply, because it involves the need to 
protect those who cannot protect them- 
selves. Further, it is a matter that con- 
cerns Congress, since child abuse legis- 
lation affecting the District of Columbia 
is presently pending in the House. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Mutter) has introduced H.R. 9652, a bill 
to provide for the mandatory reporting 
by physicians and institutions in the 
District of Columbia of certain physical 
abuse of children. I solidly support this 
legislative proposal. 

I have the pleasure to serve as a mem- 
ber of Subcommittee No. 3 of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, which 
the gentleman chairs. I know first- 
hand his dedicated desire to see this 
Congress enact legislation which would 
require doctors or hospitals to report 
suspected child abuse cases to the police. 
The bill would require such reporting 
and would guarantee immunity from 
legal suits for those making the reports. 

It should be noted that this measure 
has gained editorial support from an im- 
portant broadcasting company in Wash- 
ington. In early February, WMAL, 
WMAL-FM, and WMAL-TV offered the 
following statement of opinion to their 
viewers and listeners: 


CHILD ABUSE 


The Commissioners have, quite rightly, 
ordered the Corporation Counsel's office to 
draft corrective child abuse legislation. 
Congressman MULTER, of New York, has al- 
ready introduced a bill to provide man 
9 reports of suspected physical abuse 


— Multer bill would require doctors to 
report suspected cases to police and would 
grant legal immunity to doctors from any 
civil or criminal action that resulted from 
their reports. 

Ten States now have child abuse laws. 
Children of the District need similar pro- 
tection. 

We have repeatedly urged legislation to 
cure this repugnant crime. A WMAL news 
and public affairs documentary last Decem- 
ber proved the dire need to protect children 
against willful physical abuse and led to the 
proposed legislation. 

The House District Committee should re- 
ceive in the near future a child abuse bill 
from the Commissioners. We hope the bill 
is compatible with Congressman MULTER’s 
bill, so lengthy hearings will be unnecessary. 
Swift passage of corrective legislation is 
Plainly in the best interest of the com- 
munity, 


Mr. Speaker, I hope that all Members 
of the House will acquaint themselves: 
with the problem of child abuse in the 
District of Columbia and pledge their 
support to the early enactment of H.R. 
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9652 in order to provide for the protec- 
tion of children who suffer at the hands 
of angry adults. 


The Battlefield at Olustee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. SAM GIBBONS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 5, 1964 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, my good 
friend and able colleague, the gentle- 
man, from Florida, D. R. (BILLY) MAT- 
THEWS, on February 22, 1964, at the Lake 
Oakland Cemetery, Lake City, Fla., com- 
memorated those 15,000 Confederate 
youths who fought in the fiery Battle of 
Olustee 100 years ago in the War Be- 
tween the States. Mr. MATTHEWS paid 
tribute not only to those gray-clad men 
who died in the defense of their country, 
but also to all other Americans who have 
sacrificed their lives for their Nation in 
the history of the United States. In 
these times of troubled peace, it is good 
to remember the men who have died in 
this Nation’s many yesteryears of war. 
I commend Mr. MatrHews remarks to 
your reading: 

Dury CaLLED—THEY ANSWERED 
(Talk by Congressman D. R. (BILLY) Mar- 

THEWS, at the memorial service commemo- 

rating the 100th anniversary of the Battle 

of Olustee of the War Between the States, 

Lake City Oakland Cemetery, Lake City, 

Fla., Saturday, February 22, 1964) 

A hundred years have passed since the roar 
of the cannon was stilled on the battlefield 
at Olustee. 

More than 15,000 gray-clad Florida youths 
marched away to the War Between the 
States, and we are here today to honor their 
memory by honoring those who lie in this 
hallowed ground, 

As we lift the curtain of the past, we think 
of the pain and suffering that attended that 
great conflict—we think of the thousand 
native sons who were killed in action—the 
5,000 who were wounded—the 5,000 who died 
of hardship and disease. 

The action at Olustee was one of the 
fiercest of the war. Confederate casualties 
were nearly 20 percent of the force engaged. 
Federal casualties doubled that loss. 

With the sun at its meridian, the opposing 
armies trudged down the sandy roads and 
through the marshes to that fateful ground 
a few miles east of here. As the sunlight 
slanted through the pines, the bloody, 6- 
hour battle was fought and a great Con- 
federate victory gained. 

The commanding general and his troops 
were commended by the Confederate Con- 
gress “for the skill and gallantry displayed 
in achieving the signal victory.” 

What brings a man to take arms against 
his own brother? Most of these men of the 
Gray and of the Blue were not professional 
soldiers. These men were not seeking war. 

These soldiers who lie silent here responded 
to the bugle note of war because of their de- 
votion and because it was their duty. 

They responded to the challenge: 


“So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When Duty whispers low, thou must, 
The youth replies, I can.” 


Here they lie, heroes of another century. 
Duty called—they answered. 
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They left home, loved ones, worldly pleas- 
ures. They forfeited security, riches, com- 
fort, happiness. 

They met hardship, deprivation, suffering, 
death. 

Some were learned, wealthy, and privileged. 

Some were unlettered, poor, and humble. 

The majority were men of the common 
mold, yet, “The heroic cannot be common.” 
These heroes were, then, uncommon men. 

They did not die in vain. Their mortal 
lives ended 10 decades ago, but a great na- 
tion has risen from their devotion. A vast 
multitude calls them blessed. 

Duty called—they answered. 

These fallen warriors have been silent a 
hundred years. Could they speak, what 
would they say? The most sublime word in 
the English language is duty.” 

Yes, that is what they would say. 

“Freedom of the press does not mean vio- 
lation of fair and objective reporting.” 

“Freedom of religion does not mean hos- 
tility of government to religion.” 

“The right to assemble peaceably does not 
mean the right to foment strife, riots, and 
contempt for law.“ 

Yes, that is what they would say. 

“You who have received much from this 
country; have you given something in re- 
turn?” 

“You, the living, must take the torch from 
Olustee and keep the flame of freedom burn- 


Yes, that is what they would say. 

These men at rest here did their duty. 

When duty called—they answered. 

We can best pay tribute to them by doing 
our duty. 

Let us from this day forth determine to 
lead lives of greater nobility and heed the 
admonition of the Prophet, “Fear the Al- 
mighty. Keep His commandments. This is 
the whole duty of man.” 

May we, in solemn contemplation of this 
hour, determine within our hearts to do our 
whole duty. 

Then we may, as they, gain immortality, 
or 


“The sweetest lives are those to duty wed, 
Whose deeds, both great and small, 
Are close-knit strands of an unbroken 


thread, 

Where love ennobles all. 

The world may sound no trumpet, ring no 
be! 


Us. 
The book of life the shining record tells.” 


Federal Reserve System Should Be 
Audited by GAO 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 5, 1964 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the ap- 
propriations process, with its cumber- 
some machinery and sometimes irritating 
delays, survives because it safeguards the 
fundamental right of the people to con- 
trol the operations of government 
through their elected representatives. It 
is part of the system of checks and bal- 
ances that protects the rights of the peo- 
ple. 

What happens when an independent 
agency gets away from the democratic 
system of checks and balances is amply 
illustrated by a comparison of the sala- 
ries of Federal Reserve officials and those 
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of other top governmental officials—as 
shown in the table that follows. 

Only the President of the United 
States is paid more than the president of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
and the president of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York is paid almost twice 
as much as the Chief Justice of the 
United States. A vice president of the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank is paid 
more than the Vice President of the 
United States. The Secretary of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System is paid more than the Secre- 
tary of State. The auditor of the 
Chicago Federal Reserve Bank receives 
a higher salary than the Chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission. The 
General Counsel to the Board of Gov- 
ernors is paid more than the Attorney 
General of the United States. All 12 
Federal Reserve bank presidents are paid 
more than the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Why do such glaring inequities exist? 
Because, although the taxpayers pay 
the Fed’s salaries, they have no say in 
determining what those salaries should 
be. Only the salaries of the Governors 
are fixed by law. All the rest are deter- 
mined by the Federal Reserve Board and 
the regional banks. In fact, except for 
the Board’s staff, salaries are set by the 
directors of each Federal Reserve bank, 
two-thirds of whom are elected by pri- 
vate bankers. In other words, instead of 
Congress, the representatives of private 
bankers are appropriating Federal funds, 
subject only to the veto of the Board of 
Governors. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS PAID TWICE 


The Federal Reserve System is the 
most blatant example of backdoor fi- 
nancing in the history of the United 
States. It has an unlimited budget, and 
in 50 years it has never had to go before 
Appropriations Committees or even be 
audited by the General Accounting Of- 
fice, or any other independent auditor. 
Whenever the Fed wants money it buys 
Government securities with the credit of 
the Nation. It does not pay for these 
securities; the Government pays for 
them. But the Fed still collects the in- 
terest. Even though the Government has 
already paid for these bonds once, they 
are still carried as part of the national 
debt, and the Treasury is forced to pay 
the Federal Reserve over a billion dollars 
of taxpayers’ money in interest charges 
each year. 

NO CONTROL OVER FED'S EXPENSES 


Last year the Fed’s unearned interest 
on Government securities came to over 
$1 billion, or 99 percent of its total in- 
come. The Fed can spend however much 
it wants of this billion dollars of tax- 
Payers’ money. It does not have to ask 
for anybody’s approval or account to 
anybody afterward. 

During the hearings that the Banking 
and Currency Committee is holding on 
the Federal Reserve System, witnesses 
from the Fed have repeatedly said that 
they were insulted that anyone should 
impugn their honesty and competence 
by suggesting that they should be au- 
dited by the General Accounting Office 
or come under the appropriations proc- 
ess. 
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This line of argument misses the point 
entirely. I am not, never have, and I 
hope, never will accuse these men indi- 
vidually or collectively of dishonesty or 
incompetence. 

But in a democracy it is up to the rep- 
resentatives of the people to decide how 
muen money the Government snould 
spend and for what. Area redevelop- 
ment is a laudable and important pro- 
gram, but that does not mean that the 

ral Reserve Bank of Boston should 

terally decide to spend taxpayers’ 
money to hire specialists in labor re- 
training and resources development, and 
contribute Federal funds to regional 
booster groups. 

Honesty is not enough, How many 
agencies, staffed with honest and sin- 

men would willingly suggest that 
budgets be cut or that someone else 
over part of their duties? No mat- 
ter how honest officials are, if they are 
not responsible; they will be irrespon- 
sible. If officials do not have to account 
to anybody for their actions, they will 
grow to consider themselves sacrosanct, 
endowed with a special wisdom to gov- 
ern the people; they will dismiss each 
as a little thing of no importance, 
shroud their actions in secrecy and 
mystery to avoid criticism and to pre- 
serve their special position; and all the 
while they will honestly think they are 
doing right. 

I think we should look very carefully 
at how the Federal Reserve spends the 
money it takes from the taxpayers with- 
out audit or appropriations, to see if it is 
not time for the Fed to be responsible for 
its expenditures: 

Annual salaries of the principal Federal offi- 
cials including the highest paid officials of 
the Federal Reserve System, Jan. 5, 1964 

President of the United States . $100, 000 

President, Fedéral Reserve Bank, 1 


55, 000 
40, 000 
40, 000 
40,000 
40, 000 
40, 000 
40, 000 
40, 000 
40, 000 
37, 500 


37, 500 
35, 500 


35, 000 
35, 000 


Bank, 35, 000 


1111 35. 000 
President of the Senate pro tem- 

pore, when there is no Vice 

President ot the United States 
Speaker of the House of Repre- 

One tes ee ee 


35, 000 
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Annual salaries of the principal Federal offi- 
cials including the highest paid officials of 
the Federal Reserve System, Jan, 5, 1964— 
Continued 


Associate Justices of the Supreme 
Court. 


$35, 000 


32, 500 
Vice President, Federal Reserve 
Bank, New Lor 
First Vice President, Federal Re- 
serve Bank, Kansas City: 
Vice President, Federai Reserve 


31, 500 
30, 000 
29, 000 
Vice President and General Coun- 

sel, Federal Reserve Bank, New 
28, 500 


28, 000 


Vice President, Federal Reserve 
Bank, New Lork oannaam 
Adviser to the Board, Board of 
Governors of the Federal Re- 
Sr l 
First Vice Presidents, Federal Re- 
serve Banks: Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Richmond, Chicago, St. 
Louis, and San Francisco 


27, 500 


27, 500 


27, 500 
Vice Presidents (two), Federal Re- 
serve Bank, New Tor 
U.S. Representative to the United 
Nations and Representative in 
the Security Coun en 
U.S. Permanent Representative to 
the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
F 
Ambassador at Large 
Chiefs of Mission, class 1. Foreign 


27, 500 


27, 500 


27, 500 


26, 500 
Adviser ` to the Board, Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve 
BYU —— —A—2— 
Secretary of the Board, Board of 
Governors of the Federa! Reserve 
26, 000 
General Counsel, Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve 


JJ... dares anenenee 25, 500 
Chief judge and associate judges, 
US. Court of Claims -........- 25, 500 
Chief judge and associate judges, 
2 Court of Customs and Patent 
—:: — ins 25, 500 
Judo U.S. Court of Military Ap- 
i ESAS RN SRS 25, 500 


peals 
Director, Division of Research and 
Statistics, Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System.. 25,000 
Director, Division of Examinetions, 
Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System 
First Vice Presidents, Federal Re- 
serve Banks: Cleveland, Min- 
neapolis, and Dallas 25, 000 
Vice President and Senior Adviser, 
Federal Reserve Bank, Rich- 


Vice President and Cashier, Federal 

e Bank, Philadelphia_...... 25,000 
Assistant General Counsel, Federal 
Reserve Bank, New York. 
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cials including the highest paid oficials of 
the Federal Reserve System, Jan. 5, 1964— 
Continued 


Secretary of Health, Education, and 


NM. W TEC $25, 000 
Deputy U.S. Representative to the 
United Nations and Deputy Rep- 
= mere in the Security Coun- 
r... ̃ ͤ ls —— 25, 000 
Deputy U.S. Representative in the 
Security Council. United Nations. 25, 000 
Chiefs of missions, class 2, Foreign 
FR aa pte sacar aca oi -- 25,000 
U.S. Representative to the Organi- 
zation for Economic Cooperation 
and Development 25, 000 
U.S. Representative, European Com- 
6 IE See ore 25, 000 
U.S. Representative on the Council 
of the Organization of American 
8——T—T—T—T0T—TVTbT—T——— 25, 000 
Special Representative for Trade 
Negatiations + _—-.--..---.-__- 25, 000 
Director, Office of Emergency Plan- 
MG ines ernest anomie aoe 25, 060 
Associate Directors (2), Division 
of Research and Statistics, Board 
of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System. 24, 600 
Senior Vice President—Economic 
Research, Federal Reserve Bank, 
Ve er ae 24, 500 
Vice President, Federal Reserve 
D 24, 500 
Assistant Vice President, Federal 
Reserve Bank, New Tork 24, 250 
Adviser, International Finance, 
Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System 24, 000 
Director, Division of Bank Opera- 
tions, Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System 24, 000 
Vice President, General Counsel, 
and Secretary, Federal Reserve 
Bank) Chicas 24, 000 
Vice Presidents, Federal Reserve 
Banks: New York and Chicago.. 24, 000 
Assistant to the Board, Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
... Sic N EE A I SIEEN 23, 500 
Adviser, Research and Statistics, 
Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System 23, 500 
Assistant General Counsel, Board 
of Governors of the Federal Re- 
e 23, 000 
Vice President and Secretary, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, St. Louis — 23, 000 
Vice President and Cashier, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, Chicago 23. 000 
Vice Presidents, Federal Reserve 
Banks: Cleveland (two), and 
CNR AAA 23, 000 
Mao: Auditor, Federal Reserve 
— — 23, 000 
| Director, Federal Reserve 
ron 23, 000 
Economic Adviser, Federal Reserve 
Bank, New Tork 23. 000 
Chief judge of the US. District 
8 for the District of Colum- 
— — ah eho 23, 000 
Legiltitins Counsel, Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve 
— K Sense 22, 500 
Vice President and Secretary, Fed - 
eral Reserve Bank, Minneapolis 22, 500 
Vice President and Secretary, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, Dallas 22, 500 
Vice Presidents, Federal Reserve 
Banks: Cleveland, St. Louis 22, 500 
District judges, U.S. District 
TTT 22. 500 
Ju Tax Court of the United 
LS i eae a 22, 500 
Judges, U.S. Customs Court - 22, 500 
Director of the Bureau of the 
o TTT 22. 500 
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the Federal Reserve System, Jan. 5, 1964— 
Continued 


Comptroller General of the United 


Under Secretary of State. 
Deputy Secretary of Defense. i 
U.S. Representative in the Trustee- 
ship Council, United Nations... 22, 500 
United States Representative in the 
Trusteeship Council, United Na- 


EE eS E 22, 500 
Chiefs of missions, class 3, Foreign 

T 22, 500 
Director, Office of Science and 

EAA OL . — 22, 500 
Deputy Special Representative for 

Trade Negotiations_............- 22, 500 
Administrator, Agency for Interna- 

tional Development ———— 22, 500 
Chairman, Atomic Energy Com- 

e ee 22, 500 
Administrator, Federal Aviation 

JJ SSN aR eee 22, 500 
Administrator, National Aeronau- 

tics and Space Administration... 22, 500 
Director, U.S. Arms Control and 

Disarmament Agency 22, 500 
Members of Congress 22, 500 
Postmaster, New Lor 18, 250 
Postmaster, Chicago-.------------ 17, 750 
Postmaster, Philadelphia 17, 500 


Postmaster, Cleveland 17, 000 


Postmaster, Kansas City: 15, 900 
Postmaster, Boston 17, 500 
Postmaster, St. Louis 17, 500 
Postmaster, Atlanta 15, 000 
Postmaster, Minneapolis 18, 465 
Postmaster, Dallas 18, 465 
Postmaster, San Franeisco 18, 500 
Postmaster, Richmond 14, 075 


In looking over the listing of salaries, bear 
in mind that those of officers and employees 
of the Federal Reserve banks are fixed by their 
respective boards of directors, subject to the 
approval of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System. Salaries of members 
of the Board's staff are fixed by the Board. 
All other salaries listed are fixed by law. 


Lumber Standards Controversy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 5, 1964 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
genial master of comic phraseology 
from South Dakota, Mr. Berry, obviously 
has not been fully informed of my own 
participation in the matter of the lum- 
ber standards controversy. While I am 
not sure he will have an open mind about 
it, I hope that perhaps after he has read 
the complete text of the statement which 
I released to the press on this matter, he 
will have a clearer understanding. 

I merely want to emphasize that any- 
one who would oppose this procedure is 
obviously not one who wants to have the 
full economic impact of any possible 
changes considered, and who would wish 
to rush something through for the benefit 
of special interests as against full con- 
sideration, with no favors to anyone, as 
a proper form of procedure. 
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The press release follows for the infor- 
mation of all my colleagues: 
LUMBER STANDARDS HEARING POSTPONED 


Representative James ROOSEVELT, Demo- 
erat, of California, announced today that he 
was postponing lumber standards hearings 
by his Small Business Subcommittee because 
Commerce Department officials had given 
him solid assurances of full protection for 
all segments of the lumber industry. 

RoosEVELT, chairman of the House Small 
Business Subcommittee on Distribution, had 
planned the opening of hearings on “The 
Impact Upon Small Business of Proposed 
Changes in National Lumber Standards” on 
March 3. 

The Department of Commerce will cir- 
culate the proposed lumber standards change 
for comments to a list of over 20,000 estab- 
lishments and individuals. 

ROOSEVELT said that “Commerce has 
pledged careful consideration of all com- 
ments received, including the findings of this 
subcommittee, before it takes any further 
action.” He added that the hearings by his 
subcommittee would be opened after the 
Department completes evaluation of the 
comments received. 

The California Congressman said that as- 
surances received from the Commerce De- 
partment included the following points: 

1. Reopening of the list of those to whom 
the proposed standards change will be sent 
for comment. This list, previously closed 
on October 28, will be reopened until March 
16 to allow all interested parties to be in- 
cluded. 

ROOSEVELT said that examples of those not 
previously included on the list are trucking 
and maritime interests. Both these groups 
and others have informed the subcommittee 
that they want the right to submit com- 
ments. 

2. An industry-by-industry evaluation of 
the comments received. For example, com- 
ments from large lumber manufacturers, 
small lumber manufacturers, and various 
classes of wood users will be analyzed sep- 
arately in their appropriate categories. 

ROOSEVELT said he is convinced that the 
frequently expressed fear that the so-called 
poll would be run as a popularity contest was 
not well founded.” 

“The Commerce Department has assured 
me that the most careful consideration will 
be given to the comments in view of the 
interests making them,” he said. “Sheer 
numbers are not controlling.” 

ROOSEVELT added that the Department “is 
not seeking mere yes or no answers. It de- 
sires affirmative suggestions and information 
concerning the workability, equity, and eco- 
nomic impact of the proposed standard.” 

3. Reconstitution of the American Lumber 
Standards Committee. The scope of repre- 
sentation on the American Lumber Stand- 
ards Committee is under active study by the 
Department of Commerce and the Justice 
Department. Representative ROOSEVELT 
pointed out that he had been assured that 
his subcommittee and the ALSC itself would 
also be consulted concerning the makeup of 
the committee. A concrete proposal for re- 
constitution is being developed and will be 
submitted to the courts for their concur- 
rence. 

4. Minority views and adequate explana- 
tion to be included in submission of pro- 
posal. When the proposed standard is sub- 
mitted for comments for use in evaluating 
the proposal, the views of both the majority 
and the minority within the American Lum- 
ber Standards Committee will be submitted, 
together with an explanation of each, by 
the Department of Commerce. ROOSEVELT 
pointed out that this procedure should pre- 
vent the confusion that might arise if the 
standard were submitted without a repre- 
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sentation of minority views or adequate ex- 
planation. 

5. Authority to promulgate the proposed 
standards. ROOSEVELT said that, contrary to 
some opinions, the American Lumber Stand- 
ards Committee cannot put its proposal into 
effect. “The law gives that power to the 
Secretary of Commerce,” he said. “I have 
the utmost confidence in the judgment and 
objectivity of Secretary Luther H. Hodges.” 

ROOSEVELT said that hearings will be opened 
when Commerce has supplied the subcom- 
mittee with its completed evaluation of the 
industry-by-industry comments. 

“The Commerce Department has assured 
me that it will take no action until the 
subcommittee has had the opportunity of 
first holding full hearings and then sub- 
mitting its findings to the Department,” he 
said. From my study of this matter, I am 
convinced that the most meaningful hear- 
ings can be held after the industry’s com- 
ments have been fully evaluated. 

“The controversy this proposal has en- 
gendered among so many diverse interests 
makes it essential that the most searching 
evaluation and the most thorough public 
discussion be undertaken before any final 
decision is made,” ROosEvELT concluded. 


Federal Jurisdiction for Attack on the 
President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1964 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing legislation providing for Fed- 
eral jurisdiction over persons charged 
with attacks upon the life of the Presi- 
dent, Vice President, and successors to 
the Presidency. 

The tragedy of last November 22 has 
made it clear that our laws need to be 


tightened to insure uniform prosecution 


of those charged with attacking the lives 
of our Chief Executives or their succes- 
sors. 

This proposed legislation has been 
drafted after long study and considera- 
tion in cooperation with Dr. Arthur Len- 
hoff, professor emeritus of the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Following is an explanation of the 
background of my bill: 

FEDERAL JURISDICTION FOR ATTACK ON THE 
PRESIDENT 


I. WOULD FEDERAL JURISDICTION OVER MUR- | 


DEROUS ATTACKS ON THE LIVES OF THE PRESI- 
DENT, PRESIDENT-ELECT, VICE PRESIDENT, AND 
OFFICERS NEXT IN THE ORDER OF SUCCESSION 
TO THE PRESIDENTIAL OFFICE, BE EXCLUSIVE 
OF THE JURISDICTION OF THE STATES? 


(a) The first question which comes to 
one’s mind is whether Congress can estab- 
lish exclusive Federal jurisdiction over such 
attacks, Such Federal criminal jurisdiction 
might be territorial. This means that only 
Federal courts would have jurisdiction where 
the locus of the offense was in the District of 
Columbia, territories or possessions of the 
United States, and so forth, under the ex- 
clusive authority of U.S. Government. This 
part of Federal criminal jurisdiction is here 
not in point. 

It cannot be overlooked that Federal 
criminal jurisdiction has also evolved on & 
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nonterritorial basis. It may be recalled that 
such jurisdiction emerged where antisocial 
conduct has concerned fields of Federal ad- 
ministration such as taxation, or of pre- 
eminent interest in the safety of the country 
such as jurisdiction over high treason and 
sedition. Likewise, protection of the interest 
in the integrity of the administration have 
supplied such jurisdictional basis. See, e. g., 
criminal jurisdiction over bribery of Federal 
Officers or over resistance or obstruction of 
Federal process. 

These illustrations point to misconduct of 
such a peculiar kind which is not paralleled 
in the field of the common law. Bribery of 
Federal officers is not paralleled by a com- 
mon law crime of officers of a State or its 
subdivisions. 

However, the substantial interest of Fed- 
eral Government has led to the assumption 
of Federal jurisdiction over particular mis- 
conduct which by itself is also sanctioned by 
the penal law of the States. The famous 
decision in Cunningham v. Neagle, 135 US. 
1 (1890) illustrates this point. See also the 
decision Barrett v. U.S., 82 F. 2d 528 (C.C.A. 
7, 1986) concerning the murder of a special 
agent of the predecessor of the FBI. The 
defense made an attack on the constitu- 
tionality of the Federal statute establishing 
the crime, upon the ground that the prose- 
cution of murder falls within the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the State (of the locus). 
This attack was rejected with reference to 
the Supreme Court decision in the Neagle 
case, supra. 

(b) The tragical events surrounding the 

m of President Kennedy prove 
that State enforcement of criminal miscon- 
duct which by itself constitutes a common 
law crime is at times insufficient. Such 
State action might even be frustrated be- 
cause of territorial limitations on the au- 
thority of State officers. In matters prop- 
erly within the scope of highest national 
interest, Federal Government should have 
exclusive authority to legislate, to investi- 
gate, and to adjudicate certain criminal con- 
duct. 

(c) However, under our Federal system the 
administration of criminal justice rests prin- 
cipally with the States. See the emphasis 
laid on this point in Screws v. U.S., 325 U.S. 
91 (1945) and Bartkin v. Illinois, 359 U.S. 121 
(1959). And see Mr. Justice Black (joined 
by Justices Reed, Frankfurter, and Douglas) 
dissenting in Rutkin v. U.S., 343 US. 130 
(1952). He said: “Extortion, robbery, em- 
bezzlement, and offenses of that nature are 
traditionally matters of local concern.” He 
referred to Jerome v. U.S., 318 U.S. 101, 105 
(1943) where it was sad * * that those 
considerations gave additional weight to the 
view that where Congress is creating offenses 
which duplicate * * * State law, courts 
should be reluctant to expand the defined 
offenses beyond the clear requirements of 
the terms of the statute.” 

(d) However, such statements show on 
the other hand that the fact that the un- 
lawful conduct constitutes a common law 
crime such as homicide or robbery does not 
preclude Congress from making it a Fed- 
eral crime. Sending threatening letters; 
€g., a letter containing any threat to take 
the life of, or to inflict bodily harm upon, 
the addressee or any other person close to 
him, constitutes a common law crime. Cf. 
Clark and Marshall, “A Treatise on the Law 
of Crimes," 772 (2d ed. 1912). However, 
Congress felt it necessary to establish such 
threats against the President of the United 
States and successors to the Presidency as a 
special Federal crime. See 18 U.S.C. 871 (as 
amended by Public Law 87-829, Oct. 15, 1962) . 

The great bulk of such congressional ac- 
tivity in the field of criminal law rests upon 
the constitutional power of Congress to en- 
act laws “necessary and proper” in the ex- 
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ecution of the powers intrusted to Con- 
gress. U.S. Constitution, article II, section 
I, clause 7. See Schwartz, “Federal Criminal 
Jurisdiction,” etc., 13, “Law and Contempo- 
rary Problems”, 643 (1948). 

(e) Naturally, as a result State courts have 
refused to bar a second trial even though 
there has been a prior trial by Federal courts 
for the same unsocial conduct, and so have 
Federal courts acted in the converse situa- 
tion. See, eg., Bartkin v. Illinois (1959) 
supra, and U.S. v. Lanza, 260 U.S. 377 (1922). 
This means that the second prosecution by 
a different government, e.g., that of a State 
does not violate the constitutional prohibi- 
tion against double jeopardy. See the de- 
cisions just cited. 

(f) The results derived from the current 
line of decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court 
are borne out also by the interpretation of 
the jurisdictional provisions of the United 
States Code, title 18, “Crimes and Criminal 
Procedure.” The basis is section 3231 of this 
code. This section consists of two subsec- 
tions. The first, originally derived from R.S. 
section 711 reads: 

“Section 3231. District courts: The dis- 
trict courts of the United States shall have 
original jurisdiction, exclusive of the courts 
of the States, of all offenses against the laws 
of the United States.” 

But this is followed by the second sub- 
section taken from R.S. section 5328 which 
reads: 

“Nothing in this title shall be held to take 
away or impair the jurisdiction of the courts 
of the several States under the laws there- 
of.” 

In Sexton v. California, 189 U.S. 319, 324 
(1903) the U.S. Supreme Court said: 

“Assuming that, but for this section, the 
State court be without jurisdiction, we are 
of the opinion that it takes the case out of 
the provisions of other sections of the R.S. 
(Revised Statutes) namely * * * section 711 
(now the first subsection of 18 U.S.C. 3231), 
section 5328 (now the second subsection of 
18 U.S.C. 3231). (The last mentioned) sec- 
tion 5328 must be construed as creating an 
exception to the general rule declared in 
these other sections in regard to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal courts. The New York 
Court of Appeals placed the same construc- 
tion on that section in a very well-reasoned 
opinion prepared by Andrews Ch. J. in the 
case of People v. Welch, 141 N.Y. 266, 
T. + os 

Likewise, in the recent decision Pennsyl- 
vania v. Nelson, 350 U.S. 497, 501, note 10 
(1956) the Supreme Court said: 

“The office of the second sentence (of 18 
U.S.C. sec. 3231) is merely to limit the effect 
of the jurisdictional grant of the first sen- 
tence. There was no intention to resolve par- 
ticular supersession questions by the section 
(sec. 3231) .“ 


Il. WHY CAN STATE CRIMINAL JURISDICTION BE 
EXCLUDED? 


(a) As mentioned before, the U.S. Supreme 
Court drew heavily in the Sexton case supra 
on Chief Judge Andrews’ opinion in People 
v. Welch, supra. This was a case dealing 
with a State prosecution based on a death 
resulting from criminal negligence on the 
part of a pilot operating a ship on the Hud- 
son River. The highest court of New York 
affirmed the concurring jurisdiction of the 
State. Said the court (141 N.Y. at 273): 

"s * + It is obvious that to exclude the 
jurisdiction of the State courts over matters 
within their ordinary jurisdiction, the in- 
tention of Congress to exercise this power 
should be distinctly manifested and that the 
legislation relied upon to deprive the State 
courts of jurisdiction should be clear and 
unambiguous. There can be no presumption 
that State authority is excluded from the 
mere fact that Congress has legislated. 
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There must be express words of exclusion, 
or a manifest repugnancy in the exercise of 
State authority over the subject.” 

The court of appeals considered, there- 
fore, the jurisdiction of the New York courts 
to prosecute and to convict the accused for 
manslaughter (“N.Y. Penal Law“ sec. 1052) 
as not ousted by the specific provision of the 
Federal Criminal Code, R.S., section 5344 
(18 U.S.C. 1115) [establishing a Federal crime 
of a pilot to cause by his negligence the lo- 
of a person’s life}. 

(b) Where the field is one of dominant 
national interest and responsibility and 
Congress has enacted legislation pursuant 
to the power delegated to it by the Consti- 
tution such as the “necessary and proper” 
clause—article 1, section VIII, clause 18— 
it can be argued that thereby State legis- 
lation although enacted in a field tradition- 
ally within the legislative power of States, 
is superseded. Traditional has been the 
view to leave the definition and sanction of 
local offenses to the States. But is an at- 
tempt on the life of the Chief Executive of 
the Nation as merely local as an attempt on 
the life of Mr. Smith or Mr. Jones? Is not 
the national interest in the life of the holder 
of the Presidential office so dominant that 
congressional legislation based on this inter- 
est must, even in the absence of a specific 
statement to this effect, be assumed to pre- 
clude enforcement of the law of a State deal- 
ing with the crime of intentional killing of 
a human being within its territory? The 
fact that legislation on homicide falls within 
a field traditionally occupied” by the States 
does not entail the consequence that the 
State must have concurrent control, but does 
require that the intent of Congress to ex- 
clude such control must clearly be mani- 
fested. 

See, e.g., Mr. Justice Douglas speaking for 
the U.S. Supreme Court in Rice v. Santa Fe 
Elevator Co., 331 U.S. 218, 230 (1947): 

“So we start with the assumption that the 
historic police powers of the States were not 
to be superseded by the Federal act unless 
that was the clear and manifest purpose of 
Congress, (Citing cases.) Such a purpose 
may be evidenced in several ways. The 
scheme of Federal regulation may be so per- 
vasive as to make reasonable the inference 
that Congress left no room for the States 
to supplement it. (Citing cases.) Or the 
act of Congress may touch a field in 
which the Federal interest is so dominant 
that the Federal system will be assumed to 
preclude enforcement of State laws on the 
same subject. Hines v. Davidowitz, 312 U.S. 
52. Or the State policy may produce a result 
inconsistent with the objective of the Fed- 
eral statute. Hill v. Florida, 325 U.S. 538.” 

(c) Naturally an examination of the legis- 
lative history of the bill to pun- 
ish murderous attacks on the holder of the 
Presidential Office and persons d ted to 
take such Office, might show, that taken as a 
whole, Congress intended to give Federal au- 
thorities and courts an exclusive control over 
the subject matter so that no room has been 
left for any action by the States. However, 
the numerous controversies with which 
courts had to deal on the question of con- 
current criminal jurisdiction of the States 
show that a positive statement to the effect 
that the Federal Government has preempted 
the subject would make such controversies 
superfluous. Thus, it would be advisable to 
insert an express provision in the act under 
consideration that the Federal authority to 
prosecute and to adjudicate the crime shall 
be exclusive of any other authority. 


IMI. AT ANY CASE PRIORITY OF FEDERAL PROSE- 
CUTION SHOULD BE SECURED 

If, against the suggestion, concurrent 

jurisdiction of the States were not eliminated, 

some care should be taken that the simul- 
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taneous prosecution of the criminal assault 
in jurisdiction, both Federal and State, 
should be avoided. For several reasons: 
Here only a few of such reasons may be men- 
tioned. As the Oswald case shows, State 
investigation leaves much to be desired from 
the standpoint of proper, if not due, process 
of law. Furthermore, the usual practice in 
turning over a prisoner while he is serving a 
sentence, e.g., Federal one, to the authorities 
of the other jurisdiction, e.g., the State, for 
the purpose of his standing trial there, can, 
of course, not be followed when death pen- 
alty is the punishment. In addition, double 
prosecution in different jurisdictions is 
source of procrastination and confusion; for 
different administrative agencies investigate 
on the basis of different laws and different 
standards without a real, mutual assistance 
and disclosure. 

The exclusion, clearly stated in the act, of 
any other authority than the Federal one, is 
therefore highly desirable. 

However, if this suggestion were not fol- 
lowed, it should at least be provided in the 
act that upon the request of the attorney 
for the Federa] Government charged with the 
investigation and prosecution of the crime, 
a district court may issue an order restrain- 
ing all authorities of the State in which the 
crime was committed from prosecuting any 
investigation or proceeding until further 
orders of the court. See for a similar re- 
straint in order to protect the priority of 
Federal proceedings, the provision in 28 
U.S.C. 2361. 

IV. A FEW CONCLUSIVE REMARKS 

The proposed legislation proceeds upon the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the Federal courts 
as basis. 

The use of 18 U.S.C. 1114, for the sub- 
ject here under discussion is not ad- 
visable. This provision deals with mur- 
derous attacks on a judge of the United 
States, U.S. marshals or other officers “while 
engaged in the performance of their official 
duties” or “on account of the performance 
of such duties.” The bill in contemplation 
should not be restricted to the protection 
of the incumbent or prospective holder of the 
highest office against murderous attacks com- 
mitted upon them while performing their 
function or because of their functions. The 
lives of the President, Vice President, or the 
officers next in succession to the Presidential 
Office should be protected, regardless of time 
and place of their functions. To illustrate, 
an attack upon the President while taking 
a weekend rest calls for no less a sanction 
than an attack made upon him in the White 
House or at an official reception. 

Threats against the President, Vice Presi- 
dent, etc., to take the life or to inflict bodily 
harm are already sanctioned in 18 U.S.C. 871. 


Adequate Space for House Members and 
Administrative Assistants Desired for 
More Effective Public Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 5, 1964 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning I had the privilege of address- 
ing the Texas Breakfast Club at the 
Congressional Hotel. Mr. Larry Jones, of 
Austin, Tex., who is Deputy General 
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Counsel of the Department of Commerce, 
is president of the club. 
My talk was as follows: 


The vastness of the Federal Government 
is a fact of life that concerns us all. Big 
government—like big business, big finance, 
and big labor—frightens the less hardy soul. 

Most of us accept bigness as an inevitable 
development of our age. We may not like 
it, but there it is. 

Long ago, I, for one, felt that big govern- 
ment was here to stay, and I have attempted 
in whatever way I could to make it efficient 
and responsible to the will of our people. In 
the Congress, I am certainly not alone in 
seeking these objectives. I believe that the 
majority of the Members of the House of 
Representatives is just as sincerely working 
toward these goals as I have been. But we 
are tremendously handicapped. 

We are too frequently forced to accept 
other people’s reports on legislation before 
the Congress. We are not adequately staffed 
to have proper evaluation made regarding 
legislation that comes before us. It is my 
belief that Congress needs a vast increase in 
the number of technical consultants and 
legal and economic advisers to report directly 
to the Congressman they work for. As it is 
today, we of the Congress are too often 
presented with information that is slanted 
favorably toward special interests. 

Our world has become so specialized that 
it is actually impossible for any one man 
to cover adequately all of the subjects that 
come before us. Some committee reports 
run 300 or 400 pages. They are full of re- 
search material on a particular subject, but 
what Congressman has the time to digest 
and evaluate all of the information and mis- 
information which is thus available to us? 

If we were properly staffed—each Con- 
gressman with two or three additional com- 
petent and well-trained aids—to help us 
arrive at correct decisions by studying the 
subjects we necessarily must vote on, I don’t 
believe that some of the legislative mistakes 
that take place now would be possible. I 
think that we would certainly minimize the 
margin for legislative blundering. 

In my 35 years’ experience in the Con- 
gress, I have come to the conclusion that 
practically all Members desire to be more 
knowledgeable than they are on bills that 
do not come before their own immediate 
purview. As it is, we get legislation pre- 
sented to us, or we get lobbyist material 
forwarded to us—let us say—on salmon fish- 
ing in Alaska. Now I like salmon—whether 
it’s from Alaska or someplace else—but if 
I have to vote on some regulation or legisla- 
tion concerning it—on whether its fisher- 
men should be subsidized or not—whether 
the Japanese or somebody else is affected by 
my vote—I am concerned, because I fear that 
I have been unable to give adequate consid- 
eration to the matter at hand. And so it 
is on down the line—on one subject after 
another. 

I do not by design slight any particular 
subject that comes before us, but there are 
just so many hours in a day, and although 
I work practically a 7-day week, I simply do 
not have the time to study sufficiently the 
myriad and varied proposals that come be- 
fore the Congress. Think of it—11,296 bills 
were introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives last year—645 of these were passed. 
Thirty-nine joint resolutions were also 
passed. Most of these laws I am confident 
are for the good of the country, but there 
are others that had no business becoming 
law. Now if I had in my office an economist 
and a legal adviser—and if every other Mem- 
ber had the same qualified assistance to 
screen proposed legislation and evaluate it— 
you may rest assured that the quality of 
our national laws would improve. And some 
of the “sleeper” amendments and special 
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interest laws that eventually come back to 
embarrass the Congress never would have 
passed—if the Congress had been adequately 
staffed as I now propose. 

I have not been talking to hear myself 
talk. This whole business is as serious as 
anything that confronts the American peo- 
ple. The bigness of government that I 
spoke about is here to stay. It is going to 
be intelligent, well-managed bigness—or it 
is going to be catastrophic. Since we in the 
Congress will be required to give the new 
guidelines in the form of new legislation, we 
must go about the task intelligently. This 
we cannot do unless we are buttressed by 
those equipped to help us research these 
issues. 

As it is now, too frequently the Congress 
accepts what is handed to it by various 
lobbyists—and even representatives from 
Federal agencies and regulatory bodies. 
Sometimes this information is excellent— 
but every now and then we discover to our 
dismay that we are being advised by some- 
one—even in the Government—who has a 
special ax to grind. He may have been sug- 
gested for his post by the particular indus- 
try that spawned him. 

With the kind of staffing for an individual 
Congressman—as well as an increase in the 
professional staff of our committees that I 
have in mind—it just does not follow that 
we would fall for some of the organized mis- 
information that too frequently comes our 
way. Our specialists, counselors, and econ- 
omists would warn us that such and such a 
proposal would work to the detriment of the 
people and to the advancement of a par- 
ticular special interest group. If what I 
have in mind were to be put into effect, it 
would be more difficult to ignore or bypass 
needed legislation favorable to the country 
at large. 

Today we have a Federal debt of something 
over $300 billion. Before many years this 
debt could double unless we are adequately 
informed about how we are spending our 
money—who is asking for it—who is re- 
ceiving it—where we are wasteful—and where 
we are prudent. And how much does it 
cost us as taxpayers to pay interest on an 
ever-increasing debt? (As an aside, may I 
state that if we had kept interest pay- 
ments down as they were under Roosevelt 
and Truman, the national debt would be 
$40 billion less.) 

So sold am I on my proposal—it is cer- 
tainly not a radical one—that I believe it 
imperative that we get on with the business 
of increasing our congressional research here 
and now. Before this Congress adjourns, I 
am going to present to the Congress legis- 
lation looking toward this proposition. 

Moreover, knowing how crowded we have 
been and how crowded we will remain despite 
the new congressional office building that 
will open sometime this year, I here and now 
propose that a new House Office Building be 
constructed in the area of the other three 
House Office Buildings in order to provide 
sufficient office space for all 435 Members 
of the House and their expanded staffs. 

It is my belief that any money we would 
spend for help to staff our Congress ade- 
quately and to house that staff would come 
back tenfold in (a) cutting down the possi- 
bility of legislative blundering; (b) reduc- 
ing the amount of special legislation passed 
for special interest groups that do not deserve 
the favors they derive, and (c) accelerating 
the passage of worthwhile legislation desired 
by most of the American people. 

We cannot get too much knowledge about 
the intricacies and difficulties of our scien- 
tific age, and we cannot expect to cramp 
our congressional scholars, counselors, and 
advisers with inadequate quarters. Let there 
be more light—and let there be room for the 
lamplighters. 


SENATE 


Frinay, Marcu 6, 1964 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, February 
26, 1964) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m., on 
the expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the Acting President 
pro tempore [Mr. METCALF]. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, who art the abiding 
peace of the universe, we bow before Thee 
in humility and reverence. Breathe upon 
us now Thy benediction that even though 
the pathway our feet must tread is 
thorny, we may march on as valiant pil- 
grims, sustained by the confident as- 
surance that the kingdoms of this world 
shall become at last the kingdom of Thy 
radiant love. 

Send us forth, we beseech Thee, on the 
threshold of a new day, armed with Thy 
power to right wrong, to overcome evil 
with good; if need be to suffer wounds 
and endure hardships, but in all things 
to serve Thee bravely, faithfully, joy- 
fully, that at the end of the day’s labor 
as we kneel for Thy blessing, Thou may- 
est find no blot upon our shield. 

In the dear Redeemer's name we ask 
it. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. McGovern, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
March 5, 1964, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the following concurrent 
resolutions, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 


H. Con. Res. 29. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of a Veterans’ Benefits Calculator; 

H. Con. Res. 247. Concurrent resolution pro- 
viding for printing additional copies of House 
Document No. 104, 88th Congress; and 

H. Con. Res. 266. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing the printing as a House docu- 
ment — N the Constitution of the United 

States, together with the Declaration of 
Independence; and providing for additional 
coples. 
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HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 


The following concurrent resolutions 
were severally referred to the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration: 


H. Con. Res. 29 


Concurrent resolution authorizing the 
printing of additional copies of a Veterans’ 
Benefits Calculator 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring) , That after the con- 
clusion of the second session of the Eighty- 
eighth Congress there shall be printed fifty 
thousand two hundred and forty copies of a 
Veterans’ Benefits Calculator prepared by the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee of which two 
thousand copies shall be for the use of the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee, two thousand 
copies for the use of the Committee on 
Finance, thirty-seven thousand four hun- 
dred and eighty-five copies for the use of 
the House of Representatives, and eight 
thousand seven hundred and fifty-five copies 
for the use of the Senate. 


H. Con. Res. 247 


Concurrent resolution providing for print- 
ing additional copies of House Document 
104, Eighty-eighth Congress 
Resolved by the House of Representatives 

(the Senate concurring), That there be 

printed three hundred thousand additional 

copies of House Document Numbered 104, 

first session, Eighty-eighth Congress, entitled 

“Our Flag,” of which two hundred thousand 

shall be for the use of the House of Repre- 

sentatives, and one hundred thousand shall 
be for the use of the Senate. 


H. Con. Res. 266 


Concurrent resolution authorizing the 
printing as a House document of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, together 
with the Declaration of Independence, and 
providing for additional copies 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, as amended to 
January 23, 1964, together with the Declara- 
tion of Independence, be printed as a House 
document, with an index, in such form and 
style as may be directed by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing; and that one hundred 
and six thousand six hundred additional 
copies be printed, of which eighty thousand 
eight hundred and fifty copies shall be for 
the use of the House of Representatives and 
twenty-five thousand seven hundred and 
fifty copies shall be for the use of the Senate. 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1964—THE 
COTTON AND WHEAT PROGRAM 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the unfinished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 6196) to encourage in- 
creased consumption of cotton (and 
wheat), to maintain the income of cot- 
ton producers, to provide a special re- 
search program designed to lower costs 
of production, and for other purposes. 
SENATOR RANDOLPH’S POSITION ON THE HRUSKA 

AMENDMENT (NO. 434) 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the senior Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] was absent from 
the Senate for reasons of his health. If 
present, he would have voted against 
the Hruska amendment, despite the fact 
that he is a cosponsor of S. 2525, a bill 
introduced by myself, which is directed 
toward the same problem as the Hruska 
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amendment. It is the view of the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia that such legis- 
lation) should receive the benefit of full 
hearings and careful deliberation by the 
Committee on Finance prior to consid- 
eration by the Senate. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing en 
bloc to amendments Nos. 454 and 456, 
offered by the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. WILLIAMS], upon which there is a 
limitation of 1 hour’s debate, equally 
divided. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
WILLIAMS] is recognized. 

The rule of germaneness is in opera- 
tion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I yield to the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson]. 


WHITESTONE COULEE UNIT, CHIEF 
JOSEPH DAM PROJECT 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to consider Calendar No. 907, Sen- 
ate bill 2447. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title, for 
the information of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 2447) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
construct, operate, and maintain the 
Whitestone Coulee unit of the Okanogan- 
Similkameen division, Chief Joseph Dam 
project, Washington, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of furnishing a new and a supple- 
mental water supply for the irrigation of ap- 
proximately two thousand five hundred and 
fifty acres of land in Okanogan County, 
Washington, for the purpose of undertaking 
the rehabilitation and betterment of exist- 
ing works serving a major portion of these 
lands, and for conservation and development 
of fish and wildlife resources and improve- 
ment of public recreation facilities, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior is authorized to con- 
struct, operate, and maintain the Whitestone 
Coulee unit of the Okanogan-Similkameen 
division of the Chief Joseph Dam project, in 
accordance with the provisions of the Fed- 
eral reclamation laws (Act of June 17, 1902, 
32 Stat. 388, and Acts amendatory thereof or 
supplementary thereto). The principal 
works of the unit shall consist of: Facilities 
to permit enlargement and utilization of 
Spectacle Lake storage; related canal and 
conduits, diversion dam, pumping plants, 
and distribution systems; and necessary 
works incidental to the rehabilitation and 
expansion of the existing irrigation system. 

Sec. 2. The provisions of section 2 of the 
Act of July 27, 1954 (68 Stat. 568, 569), shall 
be applicable to the Whitestone Coulee unit 
of the Okanogan-Similkameen division of 
the Chief Joseph Dam project. The term 
“construction costs” used therein shall in- 
clude any irrigation operation, maintenance, 
and replacement costs during the develop- 
ment period which the Secretary finds it 
proper to fund because they are beyond the 
ability of the water users to pay during that 
period. 
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Sec. 3. The Secretary is authorized, as a 
part of the Whitestone Coulee unit, to con- 
struct, operate, and maintain basic public 
recreation facilities including access roads, to 
acquire or otherwise to include within the 
unit area such adjacent lands or interests 
therein as are necessary for present or future 
public recreation use, and to provide for 
public use and enjoyment of the same and 
of the water areas of the unit in a manner 
coordinated with the other project purposes. 
The Secretary is authorized to enter into 
agreements with State or local public agen- 
cies or other public entities for the opera- 
tion, maintenance, or additional develop- 
ment of unit lands or facilities, or to dis- 
pose of unit lands or facilities to State or 
local agencies or other public entities. by 
lease, transfer, exchange, or conveyance, 
upon such terms and conditions as will best 
promote their development and operation in 
the public interest for recreation purposes. 
The costs of the undertakings described in 
this section, including costs of investigation, 
planning, Federal operation and mainte- 
nance, and an appropriate share of the joint 
costs of the Whitestone Coulee unit, shall 
be nonreimbursable. 

Sec. 4. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for construction of the new 
works involved in the Whitestone Coulee 
unit, of the Okanogan-Similkameen division 
of the Chief Joseph Dam project $5,325,000 
(April 1960 prices), plus or minus such 
amounts, if any, as may be required by rea- 
son of changes in the cost of construction 
works of the types involved therein as shown 
by engineering cost indices and, in addition 
thereto, such sums as may be required to 
operate and maintain said division. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest that the distinguished Senator from 
Washington place in the RECORD ex- 
planatory portions of the report. 

Mr. JACKSON. I shall do so. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to place at this point in the Recorp 
an explanation of the bill, as contained 
in the report (No. 938). 

There being no objection, the extract 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PROJECT 

The Whitestone Coulee unit is part of the 
Chief Joseph Dam project in Okanogan 
County, about 10 miles south of the Cana- 
dian border. Existing facilities of the 
Whitestone Coulee unit, which were privately 
developed, now irrigate 1,830 acres, mainly 
orchard lands. 

The plan of development proposed in the 
reclamation report includes a new diversion 
dam on Toats Coulee Creek, a canal and 
siphon to carry the water to Spectacle Lake— 
a natural lake which remained in the White- 
stone Coulee after the glaciers receded—a 
dike to increase the active capacity of Spec- 
tacle Lake from 3,800 to 6,250 acre-feet, 
three small pumping plants, and the rehabil- 
itation and expansion of an existing gravity 
distribution system. 

These improvements would insure an ade- 
quate future water supply for the presently 
irrigated acreage and would provide a full 
supply for an additional 705 acres of dry lands 
which are equally well suited to the produc- 
tion of apples. 


Cost allocation: 


Be ne $4, 338, 000 
Repaid by water users 1, 100, 200 
Repaid by power 3, 237, 800 
Nonreimbursable: 
Area redevelopment 806, 000 
Fish and wildlife and 
recreation oul 168, 000 
Total cos 5, 312, 000 
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Benefit cost ratio 50 years 49 to 1. 
COMMITTEE POSITION 


The committee is of the opinion that the 
reconstruction and replacement of the de- 
teriorated irrigation facilities of the White- 
stone Reclamation District and development 
of additional storage facilities will not only 
prevent a serious decline in the local economy 
but will also provide a stimulus to further 
growth by extending irrigation service to 
new fruit lands. The population in the dis- 
trict area is about equally divided between 
farms and small communities. The loss of 
production from presently irrigated lands 
which would result if the present system is 
not reconstructed, would not only be dis- 
astrous to the individual landowners but 
would also appreciably affect the economy of 
the entire area. 

The committee was also impressed with the 
very favorable benefit-cost ratio reflected in 
the feasibility study. Questioning at the 
hearings indicated that the ratio of 4.9 to 1 
for a 50-year period of analysis is one of the 
best ever presented to the committee. 

The Interior and Insular Affairs Commit- 
tee endorses the enactment of S. 2447 and 
recommends its enactment to the Senate. 


DETERMINATION OF COSTS OF OP- 
ERATING BANKS LAKE AND POT- 
HOLES RESERVOIR, COLUMBIA 
BASIN PROJECT 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to consider Calendar No. 908, Sen- 
ate bill 2493. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title, for 
the information of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 2493) 
to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to determine that certain costs of 
operating and maintaining Banks Lake 
and Potholes Reservoir on the Columbia 
Basin project for recreational purposes 
are nonreimbursable. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with an 
amendment on page 1, line 5, after the 
word “estimated”, insert “added”; so as 
to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, pend- 
ing complete development of the Columbia 
Basin project, Washington, the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized, when estimated 
added benefits will at least equal added 
costs, to operate and maintain Banks Lake 
and Potholes Reservoir of said project, for 
recreational purposes, consistent with au- 
thorized project functions, valid contracts, 
and within limits of pump and canal capaci- 
ties, and that any increased operation and 
maintenance costs for filling of the reservoirs 
and for maintaining water levels for the ben- 
efit of recreational purposes, including fish- 
ing and hunting, as determined by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior shall be nonreimburse- 
able and nonreturnable. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Recor» at this time extracts from the 
ae (No. 939) in explanation of the 
ill. 
There being no objection, the extract 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, to whom was referred the bill, S. 
2493, to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to determine that certain costs of 
operating and maintaining Banks Lake and 
Potholes Reservoir on the Columbia Basin 
project for recreational p are non- 
reimbursable, having considered the same, 
report favorably thereon with amendments, 
and recommend that the bill, as amended, do 
pass. 

AMENDMENT 

On page 1, line 5, after the word “esti- 

mated” insert the word added“. 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of the bill is to provide that 
certain costs of operating and maintaining 
Banks Lake and Potholes Reservoir on the 
Columbia Basin project for recreation pur- 
poses are nonreimbursable. Qualifications 
imposed by the bill are that the estimated 
additional benefits shall, at least, equal the 
added costs and that the operation shall be 
consistent with authorized project functions, 
valid contracts, and within limits of pump 
and canal capacities. This bill is intended 
as an interim arrangement pending complete 
development of the Columbia Basin project. 
It was testified that a comprehensive long- 
range study of total project operations and 
benefits is now underway. 

Under the present irrigation operation, 
both Banks Lake and Potholes Reservoir 
fluctuate considerably during the year. 
These fluctuations are normal for such 
equalizing and reregulating reservoirs in an 
irrigation system, but they have a very 
detrimental effect upon recreational and fish 
and wildlife uses. There are years when the 
available water supply and other conditions 
would permit pumping additional water to 
reduce reservoir fluctuations, but this would 
involve additional pumping costs. Under the 
present project authorization such operating 
costs are reimbursable. The committee does 
not believe it is appropriate or consistent 
with longstanding policy to include such 
costs in the water charges of the irrigation 
districts. 

The best information available estimates 
that the benefits resulting from the reduction 
of reservoir fluctuations would provide rec- 
creational benefits estimated to be $60,000 
for Banks Lake and $83,000 for Potholes 
Reservoir, for a total annual benefit at $143,- 
000. The average annual costs are estimated 
to be about $59,000 for both reservoirs or an 
overall benefit-cost ratio of 2.42 to 1. 

In view of the present trend of allocating 
an increased cost of water facilities for rec- 
reation and wildlife purposes the committee 
in executive session unanimously endorses 
the enactment of S. 2493. 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1964—THE 
COTTON AND WHEAT PROGRAM 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 6196) to encourage in- 
creased consumption of cotton (and 
wheat), to maintain the income of cot- 
ton producers, to provide a special re- 
search program designed to lower costs 
of production, and for other purposes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may suggest 
the absence of a quorum without the time 
being charged to either side on the 
amendment now pending. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll, without the time being 
charged to either side. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to suspend further 
proceedings under the quorum call. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the pending amendments are 
amendment Nos. 454 and 456. 

I believe these amendments can be 
rather simply explained. They are de- 
signed to protect the interests of the one 
group that is usually forgotten in our 
perennial debates on national farm 
policy, and that is the man who pays the 
bill 


Too often the debate on agricultural 
bills revolves around the narrow con- 
flicts among the farm groups themselves. 
I think it is about time to give a little 
consideration to the taxpaying con- 
sumers of our cities and suburbs, who 
nów represent a full two-thirds of the 
Nation’s entire population. 

It is also time to give a little considera- 
tion to the farmers who want to be left 
alone, the farmers who want to be on 
their own, the farmers who do not benefit 
from the price support programs, but 
who have to pick up the $2.7 billion tab 
each year, along with their city and 
suburban neighbors. 

I do not know how many farmers of 
this kind there are in the Nation, but 
their number includes almost all the 
farmers in New Jersey, the State I rep- 
resent. It does not include a single cot- 
ton farmer. It includes a few wheat 
farmers. Very few New Jersey farmers 
benefit from the support program. 

I want to support the bill. I have sup- 
ported farm programs, even though the 
farmers of my State receive little or no 
benefit under the program. 

We are one nation, indivisible. We 
know that the farm program is neces- 
sary. The amendments are designed to 
make the farm program realistic in terms 
of its objectives. 

The amendments are designed to close 
a loophole in our farm laws that costs 
the taxpayers hundreds of millions of 
dollars a year. It is a loophole that has 
saddled our Nation with the most stag- 
gering surpluses the world has ever seen. 

One of the marvels of our country is 
our productivity in agriculture. But 
there can be no gains without the burden 
of painful surpluses. The loophole of 
which I speak is the policy of controlling 
farm production by acres instead of units 
of the commodity—in the present case, 
bales of cotton and bushels of wheat. 

The Secretary of Agriculture estimates 
the supply of acres needed to meet the 
Nation’s demand. The farmers then 
pour on the fertilizer to increase the 
yield per acre. The Government is then 
obligated to pay the farmer for the re- 
sulting surplus, and also to store the 
commodity in warehouses, The poor tax- 
payer is obligated to pay the bill. 

That loophole cannot continue much 
longer. My amendments would move 
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toward the only fair solution. They 
would give ample time for the adjustment 
in the process. 

In the case of wheat, because the 
pending bill proposes only a 2-year pro- 
gram, amendment No. 456 would merely 
direct the Secretary of Agriculture to 
study the problem and make such recom- 
mendations as he deems feasible and de- 
sirable to convert production controls on 
wheat from an acreage to a bushel basis. 

The situation in relation to wheat is a 
little different from that in relation to 
cotton. There are both acreage and 
bushel controls, but such controls are not 
effective because far more bushels are 
produced than are certificated under the 
program. But in the case of cotton the 
amendment would make no change for 
the first 2 years. In the third year 
the price support subsidies given to any 
farmer would be based on a baleage allot- 
ment rather than an acreage allotment. 
That is the way in which the amendment 
would work. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is re- 
quired to establish a national cotton al- 
lotment based upon the number of acres 
he estimates will be needed to meet our 
domestic and export consumption. Each 
farmer, based upon his record of acreage 
history is then allotted a certain number 
of acres as his percentage of the national 
allotment. Assume that a farmer is al- 
lotted 1,000 acres. That represents a 
certain percentage of the national total. 
Let us say that his normal yield as pres- 
ently computed is one bale per acre. 
Starting in 1966 the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, instead of estimating the number 
of acres needed to meet our domestic 
consumption and export needs, would 
base his national allotment on the num- 
ber of bales needed to meet our domestic 
consumption and our export needs. 

The farmer, instead of receiving his 
percentage of the total in acres, would 
receive a corresponding percentage of 
the national allotment, and it would be 
stated in terms of bales. Thus the 
amendment would make no change in the 
farmer’s share of the market in relation 
to other farmers. 

Furthermore, the amendment would 
pose absolutely no hardship on anyone 
if—and I stress the word “if’—we have 
been planting the correct number of 
acres needed to meet our domestic and 
export needs. If we were planting the 
correct number of acres nationally, the 
farmer, in my illustration, who had been 
receiving an allotment of 1,000 acres 
would receive an allotment of 1,000 bales 
based on his normal yield of one bale 
to an acre. Of course, if we have been 
planting too many acres—and the bulg- 
ing warehouses of surplus cotton indi- 
cate that we have been—the conversion 
from an acreage to a baled allotment 
would have to be adjusted downward in 
the third year, so that the farmer could 
receive price support subsidies only on 
the baleage needed to meet our domestic 
and export needs. 

Mr. President, the amendments are 
fair, workable, and just. Ihave no doubt 
that they will be strongly opposed. We 
all know that in theory if we are to have 
price support subsidies to maintain the 
farmers’ income, we must have controlled 
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production to keep supply and demand 
in balance. 

That is, of course, the quid pro quo 
in the program. 

In reality, the farmers would like to 
enjoy the best of all possible worlds— 
large subsidies from the Government, 
from the taxpayers of the country, but no 
Government meddling in their business. 
The acreage control loophole goes a long 
way toward meeting that objective, be- 
cause farmers have been able to cripple 
the effectiveness of acreage controls by 
rapidly increasing their yields. 

As President Johnson in his agricul- 
tural message to Congress in January 
stated: 

Despite the fact that the 1963 acreage al- 
lotment was held to the statutory minimum, 
sharply increased farm yields * * * have 
caused a sharp rise in the inventories of 
cotton held by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. The carryover on August 1 will 
be almost 2 million bales higher than it was 
last year—adding over $300 million to the 
cost of the cotton program. 


As I understand, the total carryover 
or surplus is now at the staggering level 
of 14 million bales of cotton. That is a 
great deal of cotton. If cotton produc- 
tion were to come to an absolute halt, 
that quantity would be enough to meet 
the needs of the entire Nation for almost 
2 years. 

We must keep in mind that yields in 
cotton, as with other commodities, are 
increasing all the time. In 1866 the av- 
erage yield in cotton was 120 pounds an 
acre. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I am 
happy to yield to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Mississippi. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I congratulate the 
distinguished Senator from an industrial 
State on the fine work he has done for 
agriculture. I wish my friend from New 
Jersey had his figures correct when he 
spoke about the cotton carryover and 
the length of time that cotton stocks 
would be sufficient for consumption in 
our country. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I am 
always happy to be advised by the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi about any errors of 
which I might be guilty. The figures I 
use are not mine in the sense that 
I went to the warehouses and counted, I 
must rely on those who do the counting. 
In the present case the figures came from 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The figures from 
the Department of Agriculture would 
show that at the end of the present cot- 
ton year the total of both free stocks of 
cotton held by the mills and those held 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
are under 13 million bales. To meet our 
annual domestic and export require- 
ments 14 million to 15 million bales are 
required—not for the 2 years to which 
my friend has referred. We do not have 
enough for 1 year. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I dis- 
like to be in position in which we are a 
few million apart. I understood that we 
would need for domestic consumption 
about 8.million bales a year. 

Mr. EASTLAND. About 8.5 million 
bales; and 5 million bales for export. In 
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some years the quantity would be less 
than that. Some years it would be more. 
As a rule, it would be about 5 million 
bales. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I 
should like to ask the Senator a question, 
if I may. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. We 
can estimate rather accurately our an- 
nual needs in terms of bales, because we 
know what an acre will produce in terms 
of pounds of cotton. We know how many 
pounds go into a bale. Is that not cor- 
rect? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Will the Senator re- 
peat his question so that I may have it 
clearly in mind? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Can 
we not estimate our annual needs for 
cotton, domestic, and export, in terms 
of bales? 

Mr. EASTLAND. The bill is a pack- 
age which, in time, would place the cot- 
ton industry on its own feet without 
subsidies from the Government. It 
would place the industry in a prosper- 
ous condition. In the future. if the bill 
is enacted, much more cotton will be 
consumed by domestic mills than has 
been consumed in the past few years. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. The 
amendment would not disturb that sit- 
uation at all. Two years would be pro- 
vided to arrive at a conclusion as to how 
many bales would be needed each year. 
Then the control would be established in 
terms of bales rather than acreage, and 
the program would be on an effective 
and . ‘iable basis rather than an open- 
end ba s, as is the case with acreage, 
because ~oductivity increases, and the 
additiona. production merely goes to 
surplus. 

As I said earlier, I shall vote for the 
program. I agree that our Nation needs 
a farm program that will shore up the 
farm economy. If we do not have such 
a program, and the farm economy falters 
into a depression, we know that we shall 
all follow the farm economy into a de- 
pression. 

As t^e Senator knows, the State of New 
Jersey has very few farms that would 
benefit from the program.. But I wish to 
vote for it. I wish to try to tell the peo- 
ple of our country that when we say we 
desire to give subsidies on the basis of 
controlled production, we are in fact ef- 
fectively controlling production. 

Mr. EASTLAND. At the end of the 
program we expect the industry to be 
on its feet. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. 
the end of the program? 

Mr. EASTLAND. We expect the in- 
dustry to be on its feet. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I hope 
the Senator from Mississippi and I will be 
here at that time. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I am sure the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey will be reelected. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I ap- 
preciate the suggestions of the Senator 
from Mississippi. 

I shall finish my statement, and then 
I shall be glad to discuss any questions 
that Senators may have on the merits of 
my amendments. 


At 
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I was trying to develop the point con- 
cerning the remarkable increase in pro- 
ductivity in cotton. 

In 1866—a little less than 100 years 
ago—the average yield in cotton was 120 
pounds an acre. In 1940, it was 300 
pounds an acre. In 1955 it was 400 
pounds an acre. In 1963 it was 524 
pounds an acre, or better than a bale an 
acre. This is a remarkable increase— 
one of the great prides of our Nation. 

When Khrushchev visited America 
in 1959, we know that he was most im- 
pressed by our agricultural productivity. 
Let us continue to be proud of it. But, 
also, let us not have surpluses that drain 
away our national energy. Let not the 
taxpayers have to pay and pay and pay 
to fill warehouse after warehouse with 
the unproductive stored products of our 
magnificent agriculture. 

In wheat, the yields in the mid-1950’s 
averaged about 15 bushes an acre, rising 
to 20 bushels in 1956. In 1963, the yield 
exceeded 25 bushels an acre. The same 
remarkable progress has been made in 
this commodity. 

For this reason, any farm program 
based on a system of acreage controls is 
bound to become obsolete. It is bound to 
become costly to the taxpayer. The cost 
of the cotton program is now $800 mil- 
lion a year. 

By way of contrast, Congress is being 
asked to pass a bill I was proud to spon- 
sor, to authorize just $75 million the Ist 
year to help our cities cope with their 
staggering traffic jams by improving es- 
sential rail and bus commuter service. 
We should pause and consider the irony 
of the comparison: $800 million for cot- 
ton and $75 million to get our teeming 
metropolitan populace to work on time. 

When I think of all the crushing prob- 
lems facing our cities and suburbs— 
slums, traffic jams, inadequate schools, 
juvenile delinquency, water pollution, 
lack of parks—I wonder how long Con- 
gress can continue to pour billions of 
dollars into a ever-diminishing part of 
our population and neglect the urgent 
needs facing the bulk of our population. 

I recognize that our farmers have spe- 
cial problems that need attention and 
help. I recognize that the welfare of the 
farm and the national economy are in- 
tertwined, that we cannot apply the meat 
ax to agriculture without harming the 
Nation as a whole. 

I am not asking Congress to stampede 
over the farmers to please the city and 
suburban dwellers. 

That is why I anticipate voting for 
passage of this farm bill, because I think 
the farmers do have a problem and that 
the consequences of not passing this 
legislation would be worse for the Nation 
than any defects in the farm bill before 
us. I think the bill may still make some 
progress toward sanity in cotton and 
wheat legislation. 

The distinguished Senator from Mis- 
sissippi suggests that the program will 
bring us to a road that will lead us out of 
a national governmental farm program. 
Let us indeed hope with him that that 
will be true. 

All I ask is that we make this legis- 
lation more effective and treat the tax- 
paying consumer fairly. 
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If we are going to ask the taxpayer 
to continue paying large price support 
subsidies to the farmers, then the people 
who live in the cities and suburbs have 
the right to expect and demand that 
production controls will be effective and 
not illusory. 

They have a right to a farm policy 
that does not result in countless bulging 
warehouses filled with surpluses that are 
destined to rot away at the expense of 
those taxpayers. , 

I earnestly hope the Senate will agree, 
and adopt the amendments I have pro- 


Posed. 

When the final roll is called and I shall 
be voting for a national farm program 
that has no immediate, beneficial effect 
on the 6 million people in the State that 
I am proud to represent, I will still be 
able to go back to New Jersey along about 
8 o’clock this evening, perhaps, and say 
that I voted for a better Nation by vot- 
ing for the farm bill. That is what I 
wish to do. But if we are to have con- 
trols, let them be effective, and not 
illusory in terms of commodities; in 
terms of cotton, let its measure be the 
bale, in terms of wheat, the bushel. 

Mr. McGOVERN. First, I warmly 
commend the Senator from New Jersey 
for the strong support he has always 
given to programs in the interest of 
American agriculture. 

The farming sections of the country 
sometimes get the impression that their 
friends along the eastern seaboard are 
not too deeply concerned about what 
happens to the economy of the farm 
States; but that is not true with refer- 
ence to the Senator from New Jersey, 
who has always recognized that a pros- 
perous and healthy agriculture is in the 
best interests not only of the farm fam- 
ilies of the country, but also in the best 
interests of the great industrial States 
of the kind that he represents. This is 
true because any drop in the purchasing 
power of the cotton farmers of the South, 
or the wheat farmers of the West is, 
of course, a direct threat to the indus- 
tries along the seacoast in the great 
metropolitan areas of the country that 
depend on farm markets for the sale of 
the products which they manufacture. 7 

I commend the Senator for the broad 
view he takes on this question. ; 

I also commend him for the leader- 
ship he has provided on the projects that 
are directly related to the welfare of 
his State. As the Senator will recall, I 
was among those from the farm com- 
munity who supported his efforts to im- 
prove the transportation systems of our 
great cities, to improve the manpower 
training programs of industrial workers, 
and also to provide opportunities for 
many of our young people walking the 
streets of cities without jobs. 

I did that for the same reason that the 
Senator from New Jersey supports a 
strong agricultural program; that is be- 
cause the farm people of any State can- 
not sell the things which they produce for 
a fair price if there are not prosperous 
workers and prosperous people living in 
the nonfarming sections of the country. 

As for the amendments that the Sena- 
tor has brought to the attention of the 
Senate, he wants to see surpluses brought 
under control. That is the motive of the 
Senator from Mississippi, who is han- 
dling the cotton bill, myself, and other 
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members of the Agriculture and Forestry 
Committee. That is one of the major 
purposes of the proposed legislation now 
before us. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
pick im the chair). Does the Senator 
from South Dakota yield to the Senator 
from Mississippi? 

Mr. McGOVERN, I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. There is only one way to place 
cotton on a competitive basis with for- 
eign production, and that is to increase 
the per acre production and lower the 
unit cost. I think the amendment would 
destroy that concept by increasing the 
unit cost. The bill places cotton where 
it can compete with foreign-grown cot- 
ton, We must increase the per-acre pro- 
duction in this country. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I believe the Sen- 
ator would also agree that however meri- 
torlous the proposal might be, we have 
not had an opportunity to examine it. 
No hearings have been held before the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
on the subject, and we are up against a 
time factor on the bill, as I have pointed 
out repeatedly. We are really in a race 
against the farmer’s planting drill. We 
must enact the legislation right away if 
it is to be effective in time to be helpful 
in connection with the 1964 crops. 

I would hope that perhaps at some fu- 
ture time the committee could look into 
the proposal of the Senator from New 
Jersey, but it is a controversial question. 
People feel strongly about it. The Sena- 
tor has supporters for his proposal, On 
the other hand, other people are strongly 
against it. If we add another controver- 
sial feature to the pending bill, I believe 
the chances are that we may drag the 
whole bill down to defeat. I know the 
Senator does not wish that to happen, 
because he has been a strong supporter 
of the basic legislation; but by adding 
controversial amendments, no matter 
how meritorious they may be, we may 
bring about a condition that the Senator 
fears; namely, the uncontrolled produc- 
tion of wheat and cotton. While the 
Senator has a point that needs to be 
evaluated by the committee, and needs 
to be heard on the floor of the Senate, I 
hope that the amendment will not be ac- 
cepted by the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MCGOVERN. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey, I 
consider my friend from South Dakota 
to be a good neighbor. His office door 
and my office door are opposite each 
other in the office building. We are in 
8 bellen it on I most public 
questions. elieve to say that 
the Senator comes from a predominantly 
agricultural State. 

Mr. McGOVERN. The Senator is 
correct 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I 
come from a State which has the great- 
est density population of all the 50 
States. It is the State of New Jersey. 
Very frequently we see our national 
problems and our national opportunities 
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through the same philosophical eyes. I 
dislike to appear to be a bad neighbor. 

Mr. McGOVERN. The Senator from 
New Jersey is never a bad neighbor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I 
hope I shall not be this time. I do not 
believe that these little amendments will 
really sink this great farm ship. The 
cotton amendment would not go into 
effect for 2 years, anyway. If we ought 
to have controls, let us have controls on 
a baleage basis, instead of on an acre- 
age basis. In terms of wheat, the De- 
partment of Agriculture would study the 
feasibility of putting the wheat program 
entirely on a bushelage control basis. 

These are mild and moderate amend- 
ments. I suggest in the most friendly 
way to my good friend from South Dako- 
ta the distinguished leader of the debate 
on the pending bill, that he agree to 
take these amendments to conference. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I appreciate the 
Senator's desire to use this forum for the 
purpose he has announced. It is proper 
that he stress the need for the control of 
production. However, I point out to 
him that this is a highly controversial 
proposal. It is one which would provoke 
vigorous debate, not only in the Senate, 
but also in the other body. It is one 
which has not been carefully evaluated 
by the legislative committees. Many 
other amendments will be offered which 
are meritorious. However, we are at a 
late hour in the debate and in the con- 
sideration of the pending bill. I share 
the Senator’s hope that he can be on 
his way home by 8 o'clock tonight, in the 
knowledge that that a strong’ farm bill 
has been passed by the Senate. 

Much as I should like to be able to 
stand with him on his amendments, I 
feel that I cannot do so, in the interest 
of expeditious handling of the proposed 
legislation. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I look 
at the Senator from South Dakota with 
much more confidence than I do at my 
friend from North Carolina, because I 
believe I voted against him on tobacco. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. 
Everyone makes mistakes, I shall not 
hold that against the Senator from New 
Jersey. I wish to emphasize what my 
good friend from South Dakota has 
said. The concept of pounds, bushels, 
and bales is not new. 

Mr, WILLIAMS of New Jersey. 
Exactly. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. 
However, it is highly controversial. A 
great deal of work has been done on the 
pending bill by producers, warehouse- 
men, and everyone else who has any- 
thing to do with wheat and cotton. 

The result does not please everyone, 
by any means, Many persons had dif- 
ferences about it, and many had ideas 
that they felt should be incorporated in 
the bill. 

I say to the Senator that the House 
would not accept his amendments, be- 
cause it has never been possible to get 
a bill like that through the Agriculture 
Committee in the House in previous 
years. 
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A few years ago a good friend of mine, 
who was a Member of the Senate, pro- 
posed the poundage basis on tobacco. 
He was met with a terrific flareup from 
the farmers in our State. 

There is a great deal of merit to what 
the Senator has proposed. Sooner or 
later we shall have to consider the pro- 
posal seriously, because with modern 
fertilization, weed killers, and equip- 
ment, acres no longer provide a fair 
evaluation, 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. The 
acreage concept is no longer a reliable 
measure of the amount of the product. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. 
However, it is fair to everyone. Every- 
one works on the same basis. There is 
nothing unfair about it. I should dis- 
like to see the amendments adopted, for 
the reason that they would completely 
stymie the bill in the House, and it could 
not be passed. For the same reason, al- 
though I was sympathetic toward the 
cattle amendment that was offered yes- 
terday, I did not vote for it. I was afraid 
that if we injected it into the bill we 
would have no bill. I hope the bill will 
not be burdened with any more amend- 
ments. 

The Senator speaks of a 2-year pro- 
vision. We are discussing a 4-year pro- 
gram under the pending bill. Two years 
would not give the program time to op- 
erate and furnish a sufficient back- 
ground of experience. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I believe the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey was speaking 
about the wheat program when he re- 
ferred to the 2-year concept. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. First, 
for wheat, it is a 2-year program. All 
the amendment would do would be to 
direct the Department of Agriculture to 
study the feasibility of putting the pro- 
gram entirely on a bushel basis. The 
cotton amendment refers to a 4-year 
program. During the first 2 years it 
would remain on the acreage basis. We 
would gain some experience. In the last 
2 years it would go on a bale basis. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Ido 
not like to oppose the amendment of the 
Senator from New Jersey. However, I 
believe its adoption would disrupt the 
whole basis of control, and the entire 
program. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I yield back the remainder of 
my time. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 


————— — 


IMPROVEMENT OF BALANCE-OF- 
PAYMENTS POSITION OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
outside the time limitation, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 902, 
S. 2115. It has been cleared on both 
sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2115) to improve the balance-of-pay- 
ments position of the United States by 
permitting the use of reserve foreign 
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currencies in lieu of dollars for current 
expenditures. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may be 
permitted to insert in the Recor at this 
point excerpts from the report covering 
its legislative history. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to permit Fed- 
eral agencies to use any authorized foreign 
currencies held by the United States which 
have been or may be reserved or set aside 
for specified programs or activities of any 
agency of the Government. The bill would 
require that reimbursement must be made 
to the Treasury from applicable appropria- 
tions of the agency seeking the funds and 
foreign currencies so used must be replaced 
when needed for the purpose for which 
originally reserved or set aside. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


S. 2115 was referred to the committee on 
September 4, 1963. Comments from the fol- 
lowing agencies were requested: Treasury, 
State, Agriculture, General Accounting Office, 
and the Council of Economic Advisers, All 
of these agencies have submitted favorable 
reports. 

Since the introduction of the bill the Con- 
gress has enacted in section 508 of the public 
works appropriation of 1964, approved De- 
cember 31, 1963 (Public Law 88-257), an 
identical provision applicable during fiscal 
year 1964 on the basis of a recommendation 
by the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
set forth in House Document No. 134, 88th 
Congress. Accordingly, S. 2115 would do no 
more than to make permanent a principle al- 
ready enacted into law for fiscal year 1964. 
No objections to the bill have been brought 
to the attention of the committee. 

The following excerpt from the statement 
made by Senator Boccs when he introduced 
S. 2115 explains clearly the way the bill is 
intended to operate: 

If we had a million lire in an Italian bank 
and the money was earmarked for an edu- 
cational exchange program, for instance, the 
lire would simply lie there until a program 
was begun requiring use of the lire. 

Under the change I propose, the disbursing 
officer attached to our Italian Embassy could 
draw out that money to pay authorized U.S. 
obligations. Whether he drew out 100,000 
lire or 500,000 lire, or the whole amount, the 
educational exchange program in question 
would still be credited with 1 million lire on 
U.S. Treasury books. When the program 
needed the money, it would be provided 
either from lire on hand or lire purchased 
with dollars. 

The Embassy, on the other hand, would 
have had its account lessened by the amount 
of lire spent. The net effect of this book- 
keeping and banking interchange would be 
to use the available foreign funds and keep 
U.S. dollars in U.S, hands. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That any for- 
eign currencies held by the United States 
which have been or may be reserved or set 
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aside for specified programs or activities of 
any agency of the Government may be used 
by Federal agencies for any authorized pur- 
pose, except (1) that reimbursement shall be 
made to the Treasury from applicable appro- 
priations of the agency concerned, and (2) 
that any foreign currencies so used shall be 
replaced when needed for the purpose for 
which originally reserved or set aside. 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, I am 
gratified that the Senate has seen fit to 
pass my bill, S. 2115, which will help im- 
prove the balance-of-payments position 
of the United States by permitting the 
use of reserved foreign currencies in lieu 
of dollars. 

I also appreciate very much the co- 
operation of the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] who is chair- 
man of the International Finance Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, as well as the cooperation 
of the committee chairman [Mr. ROBERT- 
son]. 

I would also like to thank the com- 
mittee’s chief of staff, Mr. Hale, for his 
assistance. 

Since I introduced S. 2115 last Septem- 
ber, the public works appropriation— 
Public Law 88-257—has been enacted, 
and it contains a provision which carries 
out for fiscal 1964 the identical intent of 
my bill. 

Passage of S. 2115, then, will make 
permanent a principle already enacted 
into law. 

Until this bookkeeping and banking 
change came about, foreign currencies 
were required to be physically set aside 
in foreign banks under various interna- 
tional programs. 

Since our disbursing officers in these 
countries were not able to use the re- 
served moneys, they had to use dollars to 
buy local currencies. This dollar ex- 
penditure, of course, affected our bal- 
ance-of-payments situation. 

Under this new system the Treasury 
keeps track of the amounts of foreign 
currencies reserved for specific programs 
but instead of the money gathering dust 
before it can be put to use, it is available 
immediately for current U.S. expendi- 
tures. 

During the first fiscal year that this 
new arrangement is in effect, our bal- 
ance-of-payments position is expected to 
be improved by between $35 and $40 mil- 


lion. Approximately $75 million in these . 


reserved currencies became available for 
use with institution of the new procedure 
as of January 1. 

France is one country where some $5 
million in reserved francs became avail- 
able for use, for instance. 

Again may I express my appreciation 
to the Senate for passage of this bill. 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1964—THE 
COTTON AND WHEAT PROGRAM 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 6196) to encourage in- 
creased consumption of cotton (and 
wheat), to maintain the income of cot- 
ton producers, to provide a special re- 
search program designed to lower costs 
of production, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
the Williams amendments, I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 
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The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time for debate has been yielded 
back. 

The question is on agreeing, en bloc, 
to the amendments offered by the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 
On this question, the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BREWSTER (after having voted 
in the affirmative). On this vote, I have 
a live pair with the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. If he were 
present and voting, he would vote “nay.” 
If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” I therefore withdraw my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Ep- 
monpson], the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Fur BRIGHT I, the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HumPHREY], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. McNamara], the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATH- 
ERS], and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
YounG! are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] is absent 
because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from California [Mr. ENGEL] is neces- 
sarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Epmonpson], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Russev.], and the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] 
would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Cor- 
TON] and the Senator from Arizona [ Mr. 
GOLDWATER] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper], the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Dominick], and the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KucHet] are detained on 
official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Coorser] and the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Dominick] 
would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 19, 
nays 66, as follows: 


No. 62 Leg.] 
YEAS—19 
Bartlett Douglas Neuberger 
Bible Hart Pastore 
Cannon Hartke Pell 
Case Kennedy Ribicoff 
Church McGee Williams, N.J. 
Clark McIntyre 
Dodd 
NAYS—66 

Alken Gruening McCarthy 
Allott Hayden McClellan 
Anderson Hickenlooper McGovern 
Bayh 11 Mechem 
Beall Holland Metcalf 
Bennett Hruska Miller 
Boggs Inouye Monroney 
Burdick Jackson orse 
Byrd, Va. Javits Morton 
Byrd, W. Va Johnston Mundt 
Carlson Jordan, N.C Muskie 
Curtis Jordan, Idaho Nelson 
Dirksen Keating Pearson 
Eastland Lausche Prouty 
Ellender Long, Mo. Proxmire 

Long, La. Robertson 
Fong Magnuson Saltonstall 
Gore Mansfield t 


Simpson Symington Walters 

Smith Talmadge Williams, Del 

Sparkman Thurmond Yarborough 

Stennis Tower Young, N. Dak. 
NOT VOTING—15 

Brewster Engle McNamara 

Cooper Fulbright Randolph 

Cotton Goldwater Russell 

Dominick Humphrey Smathers 

Edmondson Kuchel Young, Ohio 


So the amendments of Mr. WILLIAMS 
of New Jersey were rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendment is open to 
amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 439, to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Louis- 
i-na to the committee amendment will 
be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In the com- 
mittee amendment on page 8, in line 11, 
it is proposed to strike out “July 31, 1968” 
and insert July 31, 1966”. 

On page 8, lines 23 and 24, strike out 
“July 31, 1968” and insert “July 31, 
1966”. 

On page 10, line 9, strike out “1964, 
1965, 1966, and 1967” and insert “1964 
and 1965”. 

On page 12, lines 17 and 18, strike out 
“1964, 1965, 1966, and 1967” and insert 
“1964 and 1965”. 

On page 14, line 9, strike out “1965, 
1966, and 1967 crops” and insert “1965 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, on 
the question of agreeing to this amend- 
ment to the committee amendment, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, this 
is a very simple amendment. It would 
not affect any provision of the commit- 
tee amendment, with the exception of its 
time limitation. 

Under the committee amendment, the 
cotton provision is to be effective for 4 
years. My amendment to the committee 
amendment would make the program ef- 
fective for 2 years. 

I do not wish to repeat the arguments 
I have heretofore made in regard to the 
cotton provisions of this measure; I am 
sure they are well known to Senators. 
I am opposed to the cotton provision, as 
written, because the committee amend- 
ment takes a new direction, in my opin- 
ion, with respect to the matter of price 
supports. 

The program, with its consequent bur- 
den on the Government to the 
cost in order to relieve the textile mills, 
permitting them to buy cotton at the 
same price as foreign users pay, is a 
brandnew program. For that reason it 
would seem to me that it would be ad- 
visable for Congress to take a new look at 
the program within 2 years instead of the 
4 years provided in the committee 
amendment. I therefore ask that the 
bill be amended so as to make the pro- 
gram effective for 2 years. That period 
of time would be the same as now pre- 
vails for the wheat program. The wheat 
program now before the Senate would 
extend for a period of 2 years. The 
amendment would make the wheat pro- 
gram and the cotton program end at the 
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same time, so that Congress could look 
into both subjects further. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yleld? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator knows 
that he and I do not see eye-to-sye on 
the merits of the cotton proposal, But 
I certainly approve of the suggestion that 
the time during which the proposed new 
pregram should run be reduced from 
4 years to 2 years. If it proves to be a 
desirable program, it can be speedily re- 
newed and extended. If the program 
shows itself to be overexpensive—and I 
realize that Senators are not of the same 
opinion as to the expense of the pro- 
gram—or if other objections are revealed, 
it need not be renewed. 

It seems to me that there is another 
point of view which we might well con- 
sider. I do not believe it is desirable to 
have the program come before the Con- 
gress again in a presidential election 
year. Weare pressed to do the necessary 
housekeeping things that have to be done 
for the Government. We must never- 
theless consider the measure now before 
the Senate. The 4-year period allowed 
by the bill would mean that we might be 
in a similar situation 4 years from now. 

I hope the amendment of the Senator 
from Louisiana will be adopted. I make 
that statement from a completely dif- 
ferent viewpoint from that of the Sen- 
ator’s on the question of the desirability 
of trying out the program. My own feel- 
ing is that the injustice done to the 
processors who handle cotton is so great 
as a result of the large difference in price 
between what they are required to pay 
for their cotton and what their competi- 
tors offshore have to pay that we must 
do something now—speedily—to prevent 
more of the processors from going out 
of business. The Senator knows that 
hundreds have gone out of business in 
the past 2 or 3 years. 

Irrespective of any differences between 
the Senator from Louisiana and myself 
on the general approach, I believe he is 
very wise to try to confine this new, ex- 
pensive, and untried program to a 2-year 
period. I therefore strongly support his 
amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator from 
Louisiana suggested that the programs 
related to wheat and cotton cover the 
same period of time. He said that he 
would like to look over both programs 
after they have operated for a period of 
2 years. 

I intended to offer an amendment that 
would extend the wheat program to 3 
years. The bill now provides that the 
cotton program would extend over a 
period of 4 years and the wheat program 
a period of 2 years. The amendment of 
the Senator from Louisiana would equal- 
ize the period of time in which both 
programs would operate, so that he, as 
chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, could take a look 
at them at the end of 2 years. I do not 
believe it would be fair to permit the 
wheat program to extend for a period of 
2 years and the cotton program 4 years. 
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The amendment would equalize the situ- 
ation. Therefore, with the assurance of 
the Senator from Louisiana, which he 
has stated publicly and privately, that he 
and the committee of which he is chair- 
man would look at the programs after 
a 2-year period of operation and see how 
they have worked, I favor the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am satisfied that 
in 2 years we can learn how the program 
has been working. That applies also to 
the wheat program. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. For wheat also. 

Nr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 
We ¿an then take another look at both 
progr: ms. I give the Senator that as- 
surance. I hope I shall still be in the 
Senate at that time. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I hope so, too. I 
know that the Senator from Florida will 
be back in the Senate, too. I hope that 
all of us will still be here. As chairman 
of the Senate Democratic campaign 
committee, I predict that all of us on this 
side of the aisle who are here now will be 
here then. 

: Mr. ELLENDER. I thank the Sena- 
or. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I should like to express 
my very great appreciation for the state- 
ment made by the Senator from Wash- 
ington. I hope that his prediction will 
prove completely true, not only in refer- 
ence to the Senator from Florida, but 
also other Senators who are running for 
election. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Including the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], who 
ought to be back in the Senate. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I hope 
that the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, whom I ordinarily 
follow on questions related to agriculture, 
will be rejected. For approximately 8 
years the textile industry has been ap- 
plying in vain to both the executive 
branch of the Government and the Con- 
gress for some measure of relief from an 
economic dislocation which causes it 
acute financial suffering. That economic 
dislocation was caused by the act of the 
Federal Government itself. If the pro- 
gram should expire in 2 years, as the 
amendment of the Senator from Louisi- 
ana provides, the textile industry would 
be put back in the same position in which 
it was before. It might then be required 
to fight for 8 or 10 more years to obtain 
any kind of relief from an economic dis- 
location perpetrated upon it by the Fed- 
eral Government itself. 

So the best thing to do would be for 
the Senate to reject the amendment and 
let the program be extended for a 4-year 
period. 

If the program should be extended for 
2 years and prove unwise, Congress 
might take no affirmative action what- 
ever to relieve the textile industry from 
an economic dislocation caused by the 
Federal Government itself. But if the 
program should be extended for a 4-year 
period, and prove unwise within that 
time, some affirmative action by the Con- 
gress would be certain. The amendment 
would make the time period too short 
and prevent the textile industry from 
making long-range plans. 
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I respectfully submit that for those 
reasons—the uncertainty which would 
result in the planning of the operations 
of the textile industry within the imme- 
diate future, and the possibility—indeed, 
the probability—that the proposal might 
result in giving nothing except tempo- 
rary relief for an economic dislocation 
caused by the Federal Government it- 
self, the amendment should be defeated. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me a minute so that I 
may ask a question of the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] ? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. If the amendment of 
the Senator from Louisiana were adopt- 
ed, would both the subsidy to the ex- 
porter of cotton and the subsidy now 
contemplated under the bill to the do- 
mestie cotton producer end at the same 
time, or would there be a situation in 
which one program would remain and 
the other would end? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The situation would 
be as it is now. 

Mr. JAVITS. 
would remain? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Would the Senator con- 
sider ending both programs at the same 
time, within 2 years? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The program per- 
taining to foreign purchases is more or 
less permanent law. It was enacted in 
1956. It would be necessary to change 
the law. 

Mr. JAVITS. It could be done under 
the amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Of course, it could 
be done. 

Mr. JAVITS. Would the Senator con- 
sider that? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Of course, I would. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator would? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I would. The en- 
tire cotton problem should be considered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Would the Senator re- 
vise his amendment to provide that both 
subsidies end in 2 years? I would com- 
mend such a move as a very valid effort 
to arrive at some solution. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not believe the 
amendment should be broadened to that 
extent at the present moment. The act 
would have to be amended. I assure the 
Senator that both subjects could be 
studied at the same time. My good 
friend the Senator from North Carolina 
is pleading that we let the program con- 
tinue for at least 4 years. To me that 
would seem to make it a permanent pro- 
gram, 

Before it becomes a permanent pro- 
gram, I think Congress ought to look 
into it, because of its cost. That is only 
fair. A decision can be made on the 
basis of its operation for 2 years. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
I yield myself 5 minutes. 

I rise to oppose the amendment of the 
distinguished chairman of the Agricul- 
ture and Forestry Committee. I regret 
the necessity of doing so, because the bill 
came from the Agriculture Committee 
with a bipartisan vote, and with only 
three dissenting votes. 

The cotton phase of the bill was 
drafted by the producers, those who are 
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engaged in processing cotton, and by the 
Department of Agriculture, and it has 
the support of all of them. 

As all Senators know, cotton has been 
in a chaotic situation. Commodity 
Credit Corporation stocks have risen. 
Our inventories have increased. It has 
been extremely costly to the taxpayers. 
It has handicapped our farmers who are 
engaged in the production of cotton. 
Cotton textile mills and their employees 
have been disadvantaged, because the 
mills have to pay 84 cents a pound more 
for their raw cotton than mills in any 
country on the face of the earth, includ- 
ing our allies, neutralist nations, and 
even Communist countries. 

The bill is designed to eliminate those 
inequalities. It is designed to aid our 
farmers. It is designed to help those who 
work in textile mills. It is designed to 
enable American mills to compete on the 
world market. It is designed to stop 
the tremendous expansion of competi- 
tive fibers, which have increased by 100 
percent in this country during the last 
4 years. 

The Senator from Louisiana asks us to 
reduce the program from a 4-year to a 
2-year program. Who ever heard of 
a farmer making plans on a 2-year basis? 
Who ever heard of a farmer trying to 
arrange for credit on a 2-year basis? 
Who ever heard of a farmer trying to 
buy a tractor on a 2-year basis? That is 
the unfortunate position in which this 
amendment would put our farmers. 

What about the textile industry? Cot- 
ton is the only agricultural commodity 
which is used to make cloth from a raw 
material. It is spun into cloth, which 
is ultimately used for consumer con- 
sumption. The mills must plan for their 
machinery, plan a sales program, and 
plan an advertising program. How can 
they work on a 2-year basis? The Con- 
gress will be here next year. It will be 
here the year after that, and for years 
after that. If the program does not work, 
there will be ample opportunity to take 
action on it. Let us not kill the program 
by cutting it in two before it even starts. 
Let us give it a chance to work. If it does 
not work, we can change it. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. The 
Senator from Georgia is 100 percent 
right in the assertions he has made. If 
the proposed law should go into effect, 
it has been stated, and rather accurately, 
I think—not, of course, to the exact dol- 
lar—that it would cause a $125-million 
drop in inventories, because the inven- 
tories would not have the benefit of the 
law. The mills could not afford to take 
that loss on the basis of the uncertainty 
of only a 2-year program. 

I was talking with the president of one 
group of mills, who told me they have 
12 million pounds in inventories. The 
loss on that inventory would be $1,200,- 
000. If the program were to be adjusted 
again in 2 years, they would be foolish 
to go into the program. 

Mr. TALMADGE. A 2-year program 
would have an adverse effect not only on 
the farmers, but also on the mills, and 
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it would make sure that the synthetic 
manufacturers would continue to expand 
their production. The bill would alert 
the other countries to the fact that the 
United States expects to get back into 
the cotton business and compete with 
them. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. I agree with the Sen- 
ator from Georgia. I am a little weary 
of the attempts on the part of those who 
are opposed to this legislation, to begin 
with, to use a backdoor method of kill- 
ing it. If the program were confined to 
2 years, we might as well defeat the bill, 
because the industry would be done a dis- 
service by providing a program only for 
2 years. It would be worse than leaving 
the situation as it is. 

As the Senator from North Carolina 
has already pointed out, inventories are 
involved. The program involves buying 
raw cotton. Would anybody know what 
would happen tomorrow or the next day? 
Anybody who has any concept of our 
way of doing business under our free 
enterprise system knows that no industry 
like the textile industry can gage it- 
self by only a 2-year period. It is abso- 
lutely impossible. The 4-year period is 
short enough as it is. I say let us give 
it a fair trial. Let us give it a chance. 
Four years is a short period of time. If 
the program does not work, Congress can 
then do what it likes. Four years is short 
enough. It should not be cut below that. 
If it is, the whole Federal program will 
be destroyed. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I could not agree 
more with the Senator. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. What does the textile 
industry intend to do with the program 
at the end of 4 years? Will it be able to 
go back to standing on its own feet? 
What are the industry’s plans? 

Mr. TALMADGE. We will have 4 
years of experience, at the conclusion of 
which time 

Mr. AIKEN. And $2 billion worth of 
experience. 

Mr. TALMADGE. As the Senator 
knows, this plan is a cooperative plan of 
the producers and the Agriculture De- 
partment. It was supported by the late 
President Kennedy and is now supported 
by President Johnson. It involves a re- 
search program with the supports of 
cotton to be reduced and made competi- 
tive. We will have to take a look at the 
whole situation. We constantly review 
these programs from year to year. Con- 
gress will be here a long time. It will be 
able to review the program. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. We would have pre- 
ferred no limitation. We are saying that 
if cotton is sold to foreign manufac- 
turers, who sell the product back to the 
U.S. consumer; if it sold to that foreign 
manufacturer for 8% cents a pound 
cheaper than the American manufac- 
turer can buy cotton, equity and justice 
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require that the price be equalized. This 
situation will exist so long as American 
cotton is sold cheaper to the foreign man- 
ufacturer than to the American manu- 
facturer. Let us try the program for a 
period of 4 years. All we are trying to 
prove to the Senate today is that this is 
no Santa Claus program. After 4 years 
have expired, after our experience with 
this program the decision can be made, 
we will either do away with the two- 
price cotton system or keep it. 

Mr. AIKEN. I had hoped that the 
Senator from Rhode Islend, who had 
been representing my views in textile 
matters, would be able to convince the 
administration that our textile mills 
should not be subjected to unfair com- 
petition. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. We have not been able 
to get anywhere with that view. I sup- 
pose that is the reason for this proposal. 
If we cannot prevent foreign manufac- 
turers from having an advantage, the 
purpose of the bill is to give our manu- 
facturers an opportunity in all markets, 
including this one. 

Mr. PASTORE. In 1953, with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, I began to walk the 
path of darkness. Under the next ad- 
ministration I began to see a little light. 
If it had not been for the tragic event 
of November 1963, I believe we would 
have made more progress than we have. 
Now we must start all over again, be- 
cause we have a new President. But I 
say to the Senator from Vermont that 
we have not lost hope. 

We have not lost our faith. We have 
not lost our courage; we have not lost our 
enthusiasm. With his help, we will work 
out a solution of the problem. 

Mr. AIKEN. I look to the Senator 
from Rhode Island as being the textile 
leader of our group, particularly from 
New England. I am as sorry as he is that 
the situation, instead of getting brighter, 
seems to be getting darker. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Tower]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY in the chair). The Senator from 
Texas is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, as a rep- 
resentative of the largest cotton-produc- 
ing State in the Union, I strongly offer my 
support to the amendment of the Senator 
from Louisiana. This measure is not en- 
tirely satisfactory. It is not universally 
accepted by all segments of the cotton in- 
dustry. I intend to vote for the cotton 
bill, but I do believe that we should put a 
2-year limitation on it to permit a con- 
gressional review of the operation of the 
plan. It would be reviewed by the new 
Congress to be elected in November, 
which would allow for a correction of the 
plan, if it proves to be inadequate, or if 
the administration ignored congressional 
intent, which is possible, and which has 
happened before. Further, it would per- 
mit a review of the plan within the span 
during which cotton farmers, merchants, 
and mills might still be surviving finan- 
cially, rather than condemning them to 
oblivion in a 4-year plan, if it proved to be 
unsatisfactory in revitalizing industry. 
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Let us not kid ourselves. If the plan 
proves to be unsatisfactory in 2 years, 
nothing will be done until the 4-year time 
limit expires. So I urge the Senate to 
put this 2-year limit on, as proposed by 
the Senator from Louisiana, so that we 
may review the matter 2 years hence, and 
determine whether it is a satisfactory 
plan or whether we should not take a new 
approach. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr, LAUSCHE]. “ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio is recognized for 5 
minutes. a 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I rise 
to give support to the amendment of the 
Senator from Louisiana. I voted against 
the measure as it came before the Sen- 
ate, because I believed we were enter- 
ing into a field that would create havoc 
in the future, when what has been done 
in the cotton industry would be de- 
manded to be done for other industries. 

When the subsidy bill for the exporta- 
tion of cotton was adopted in 1955, the 
cotton States asked for it. They knew 
that cotton would be sold to foreign 
countries at a price less than that sold 
in the United States. There is no ques- 
tion about that. The cotton States asked 
for the subsidy on the ground that they 
needed the world markets in a substan- 
tial way to dispose of their cotton prod- 
ucts. Congress listened to them. It 
adopted their recommendations. The 
same promoters of the cotton bill of 1955 
are now arguing that Congress should 
not have done in 1955 what it did, be- 
cause that act has created complications 
in the cotton milling industry. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield at that 
point? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Not at this time, 
please. 

Mr. PASTORE. I hope at some time? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Of course. 

The cotton mills and the cotton fabric 
producers complain that they have been 
injured and they want the Federal Gov- 
ernment to subsidize them in an amount 
at least equal to $312 million for this 
year. It may be more, depending upon 
what the Secretary of Agriculture will 
do. 

We complain about the damaging im- 
pact of imports. In my State, the manu- 
facturers of machine tools, steel, steel 
products, shoes, leather goods, pottery, 
glassware, transistors, small radios, 
aluminum, electric generators, turbines, 
motor buses, and countless other prod- 
ucts are suffering because of imports. 
None of these industries is subsidized. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I will not. Just one 
moment. I have listened to the Senator 
from Rhode Island. Let him allow me to 
complete my statement. 

The cotton industry is being subsidized. 
The President, in his message to the 
joint session in January, and in his 
budget message, pointed out the great 
difficulty he had in bringing the budget 
down to a level he felt Congress might 
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bill. 


The President repeatedly stated, 
“There are built-in expenditures over 
which I can do nothing. If you will read 
those messages, you will find out that 
on several occasions that those are built 
in. The Congress has planted the roots. 
I cannot pull them out.” 

I respectfully submit to the Senate 
that if we pass this measure we will 
create another built-in program. If it 
lasts for 4 years, it will become per- 
manent. We will not be able to extri- 
cate it, because once the roots have been 
planted, they will grow down deep. 

Under the argument which is being 
made today, how can the farmers plan? 
What will the arguments be when we 
try to take it back? It has not been 
done before, and it will not be done in 
the future. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, in 
Greek mythology, the story is told of the 
giants of Greece doing battle with the 
gods. I suppose among those Greeks 
were wise men of the same type we have 
today. The titans decided they would 
take the battle to the gods. However, 
they had to devise a plan in order to 
reach the gods. So they said, “Mount 
Olympus is 10,000 feet high. Let us take 
Mount Ossa which is about 6,000 feet 
high and place it on top of Mount Olym- 
pus.” 

So they placed Mount Ossa on top of 
Mount Olympus and found it was not 
high enough, so they took Mount Pelion, 
which is 5,000 feet high, and placed it 
on top of Mount Ossa which was on top 
of Mount Olympus. They piled chaos 
upon chaos, confusion upon confusion. 
Instead of being down to earth on the 
solid ground, they climbed up into the 
clouds, making themselves completely 
vulnerable, and they were destroyed. 

What we will be doing will be to pile 
confusion upon confusion, chaos upon 
ae subsidy upon subsidy upon sub- 
There is the mere beginning. We will 
not stop. This will not stop other in- 
dustries from coming in, if and when 
they learn that the cotton processors 
have been subsidized. 

There will be a President, probably in 
1968 or 1972, who will be met with a 
demand by the people, “Give us tax re- 
lief,” and he will want to do it. He will 
look into the legislation and he will find 
new, built-in expenditures. This is one 
of them. The next one will be, I sup- 
pose, the mass transportation subsidy of 
$10 billion. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
hold in my hand a letter dated February 
24, 1964, from the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, in which he points out that the 
bill which the committee has recom- 
mended, and which is now pending be- 
fore the Senate, would reduce CCC 
stocks, increase consumption, reduce 
expenditures, and reduce the cost to the 
taxpayers. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter may be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, February 24, 1964. 
Hon. HERMAN E. TALMADGE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR TALMADGE: In response to 
your request, we are furnishing a compari- 
son of estimated expenditures and program 
result for 4 years under the following alter- 
native modifications of the cotton provisions 
of H.R. 6196, as amended by the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry: 

Alternative 1: H.R. 6196 as amended by 
Senate committee, but without the trade 
incentive payments on cotton used domes- 
tically. 

Alternative 2: Current legislation with 
30-cent price suport (basis Middling inch). 

The data are set out in summary fashion 
in the attached table. These data take into 
account changes in production and utiliza- 
tion that would result from price changes. 
The expenditure estimates take into account 
changes in Commodity Credit Corporation 
inventory position. Programs that result in 
reducing CCC inventory also reduce program 
expenditures. Conversely, programs that 
permit continued buildups in CCC inventory 
merease program expenditures. In other 
words, existing inventories can be used to 
reduce the program costs which would other- 
wise be incurred, and these estimates rec- 
ognize that they would be so used in a pro- 
gram which achieves stock reductions. Un- 
der a program permitting continued increases 
in excessive stocks, additional inventories 
would be of doubtful ultimate value and 
would certainly add to the immediate burden 
of initial acquisition expenditures, storage 
costs and other carrying charges. 

Some of the more significant results indi- 
cated by the data in the attached table are 
as follows: 

Alternative 1; Since the effective price 
for domestic use would be 6½ cents a pound 
higher than under the committee amend- 
ment, domestic consumption would be less; 
and the gap would widen from year to year. 
Accordingly, the drawdown in inventories 
would be less, although substantial draw- 
downs would be achieved through operation 
of the domestic allotment choice plan. 

The difference in expenditures between 
this alternative and the committee amend- 
ment represents the cost of achieving a one- 
price plan for cotton. In 1964, this would 
be $105 million, allowing for a nonrecurring 
inventory shift from CCC to private stocks. 
In 1965, without this inventory shift, the 
difference in expenditures would be greater; 
but after that it would be narrowed again 
so that the added expenditures for com- 
pletely eliminating the 644-cent adverse dif- 
ferential for domestic users would be only 
$69 million for the 1967 crop. 

Alternative 2: This alternative would not 
prevent further increases in excessive CCC 
stocks. As these increases continued, pro- 
gram expenditures would also increase until 
in fiscal 1967-68, expenditures would be $192 
million higher than under the committee 
amendment. 

In each case, it should be pointed out 
that the estimates of farm income are gross 
farm income rather than net farm income. 
With the domestic allotment choice as pro- 
vided in the committee amendment, total 
cotton production and gross receipts will be 
somewhat less than under current legislation, 
but net farm income—almost by definition— 
will be significantly larger. This follows since 
the domestic allotment choice would be a 
completely voluntary one, and presumably 
no farmer would make this choice unless it 
increased his net income. Under the choice, 
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the farmer would not only save on produc- 
tion expenses applicabile to cotton, but would, 
in many cases, gain considerable net income 
from other crops which he could plant in 
lieu of cotton. 
Sincerely yours, 
ORVILLE L. FREEMAN. 

Comparison of program results under alter- 

native changes in H.R. 6196 as amended by 

Senate committee 


H. R. 6196 
as amended| Current 
H. R. 6196 | by Senate | legislation 
Fiscal year as amended] committee | with 30- 
by Senate | but with- | cent price 
committee | out trade support 
incentive 
payment! 
Production 
(thousand 
bales): 
1964... 12, 850 14, 200 
13, 000 14,690 
13. 200 15, 000 
13, 400 15, 400 
1964 600 8, 850 8. 850 
3 — 9. 600 8. 850 8, 850 
S 9. 800 8. 250 8.250 
1967.. 2 10, COO 8, 750 8, 750 
Ending CCC 
stocks (thou- 
sand bales) 
7, 700 8, 950 10, 300 
6, 200 8, 200 11, 150 
4, 700 7, 750 12, 500 
3, 100 7, 500 14, 250 
1, 997 1, 997 2, 094 
2,019 2,019 2, 153 
2, 047 2, 047 2, 212 
Ayan 2, 073 2, 073 2, 271 
Expenditures 
million 
448 343 452 
614 356 621 
509 395 607 
489 420 681 


1 For the purpose of . bal same export 
market uction is assumed under ia apace as 
under the committee amendment; Sean is amount 
of export production would not be permitted under the 
language of the committee bill for the 1965 and succeeding 
crops. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I hope 
my distinguished friend from Ohio [Mr. 
LauscHe] will not leave the Chamber 
while I answer some of the assertions 
he has made. My distinguished friend 
from Ohio, for whom I have the highest 
admiration and affection, has entirely 
missed the point. 

In Rhode Island small tools are manu- 
factured. We are not asking for a sub- 
sidy on small tools. We do not ask for 
it because we do not sell steel to the 
American industry at a higher price than 
we sell steel on the world market. 

We must realize that in 1955 the two- 
price cotton system came into being. 
Why? Because we had a tremendous 
surplus of cotton in the United States. 
We could not sell it. Why? We could 
not sell it because we could not meet the 
world market price. The world market 
price was 8½ cents cheaper than the 
American price. 

Therefore, in order to get rid of the 
cotton, which was coming out of our 
ears, we instituted the two-price cotton 
system, in order to meet the world mar- 
ket price. 
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When we did that no one stopped to 
think what was going to happen. Italy, 
Japan, Great Britain, Portugal, Spain, 
the Philippines, and Egypt began to 
make shirts out of cotton which they 
had bought at 8% cents cheaper than 
the price which the American manufac- 
turer had to pay for it, and the foreign 
manufacturer sent those shirts into our 
market. 

Because their labor costs are lower, 
because in Japan labor is paid 30 cents 
an hour, and we pay $1.80 an hour, and 
because in Hong Kong the worker is 
lucky if he gets a bowl of rice a day, 
those manufacturers could sell their 
shirts to us at a lower price than the 
price at which our American producers 
could make the shirts. 

How can an American manufacturer 
compete under those circumstances? 

Not only are labor costs lower, but 
manufacturers abroad use the same cot- 
ton that the American manufacturer 
uses, and the American manufacturer 
must pay 8% cents more than his for- 
eign competitor. 

The real solution would have been to 
add 8% cents when the shirts came to 
the port of entry. We tried that. We 
did not succeed. We did not want a 
subsidy. We were told by Japan, Italy 
and other nations, “If you do that. we 


will not buy your cotton.” 

So we are on the horns of a dilemma. 
What shall we do next? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Knock out the tax- 
payer. 

Mr. PASTORE. No; no. I am in 


favor of preserving American industry. 
We must equalize the price, That is why 
we are at this point today. If my friend 
from Ohio wants any proof, I say to him 
that 947 textile mills in the United States 
have closed—947 have closed from 1950 
to the end of 1963. 

Do Senators realize what that means? 
While our gross national product in that 
period went up almost 100 percent, 947 
textile mills have been closed. The im- 
ports into this country today of wool 
and worsteds are 20 percent of the en- 
tire American consumption—not Amer- 
ican production, but American consump- 
tion. Foreign mills have taken 20 per- 
cent of our product potential. 

In 1950 we were exporting 15 percent 
of our production. Do Senators know 
what the figure is today? We are lucky 
if itis 2 percent. We have lost that mar- 
ket completely. 

Do Senators know how many jobs 
have been lost in the textile industry? 
Almost 500,000. From 1950 to 1963 one- 
third of the entire labor force in tex- 
tiles has been idled. 

We talk about poverty. We talk about 
the poverty population. Where do Sen- 
ators think a man or woman who works 
in a textile mill goes when the mill is 
closed? Such a worker goes into the 
army of the poverty stricken. 

If we want to do something about pov- 
erty, let us start doing something about 
it right here. Let us start preserving 
American jobs. 

I am not in favor of subsidies. I would 
like to see the subsidy program go out 
the window. However, we are told that 
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if we do that, the American taxpayer 
will pay an astronomical price every 
year to store the cotton that we cannot 
use. We must get rid of it. We must 
sell it. We must meet the world mar- 
ket price. 

We wanted to do something at the port 
of entry. We were told that if we did 
that, we would not be able to sell our 
cotton at all. What we are trying to 
do now is not to make the Treasury of 
the United States a Santa Claus. The 
workers in Rhode Island mills are not 
looking for a handout. They do not want 
charity from Ohio or from the Congress. 
All they want is the assurance of a job. 
That is what I am arguing for. I do 
not carry the ball for the cotton pro- 
ducer. I am not fighting for him. My 
concern is not for the wheat producer. 
I am not fighting for him. I am wor- 
ried about the American worker. What 
do we do with an American worker when 
he loses his job? I am fighting for him. 

When a Senator says this is a hand- 
out, I ask him to look at the facts. Go 
to Rhode Island and look at the closed 
mills. If anyone does not know what 
a closed mill looks like, I will be glad 
to pay his fare up there. I will give him 
a personal tour of one of those mills. I 
will show him the people who once had 
gous that have no jobs now and no place 

go. 

Let us have a foreign aid program, if 
vou will. Let us be good to the rest of 
the world. Let us be charitable. Let us 
be compassionate. Let us be of good 
heart. However, what do we do with an 
American worker when he loses his job? 
Does anyone mean to tell me we should 
begin to read off statistics? Can we feed 
him with figures? We do not give bread 
to a family by quoting statistics. 

That is the dilemma of the most pow- 
erful Nation in the world. We help, we 
help, we help. We help others. And yet 
there is desperate need right at our 
doors. 

In the process we cannot convince the 
rest of the world that tonight, even in 
the United States, some babies go to bed 
crying because they are hungry. We 
talk about abundance and prosperity in 
this great land of ours. 

Does anyone think that everyone in 
America rides around in a Cadillac, or 
that everyone lives in a fine brick house? 
Some people today do not know where 
they are going to turn for their bread 
tomorrow. 

I was watching the “Today” TV pro- 
gram, showing people pushing baby car- 
riages, so that a bottle of milk could be 
put in it. They were being given food. 
Imagine that. 

That is happening in the United States 
of America, where we spend $3 billion a 
year for foreign aid, where we have given 
$100 billion away for foreign aid— 
America, where we have our own people 
who are hungry. 

This afternoon we are trying to protect 
American jobs. 

I have fought against subsidies. I 
have voted against subsidies. Subsidy is 
an ugly word. It does not belong here. 
Essentially this is compensatory equal- 
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ization of prices because of our two-price 
cotton system. 

I thank the Chair, and I thank my 
colleagues for their patience in listening 
to me. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, how 
much time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia has 8 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield 2 minutes to. 
the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I wish to associate myself with 
the fine remarks made by the distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island. I 
wish to answer one statement that was 
made the other day. 

In 1955 the cotton farmers came to 
Congress and asked that the support 
price be applied to cotton for export. It 
was necessary or else there would not be 
any exports to meet the world prices. 
At that time, they did not know that 
from five countries exporting cotton tex- 
tiles into this country in 1955 the num- 
ber was going to grow to 65 countries by 
1964. During that period, the amount 
shipped per year has jumped from a few 
million yards to 1,222 million yards of 
cotton cloth. That is a large amount of 
cloth. It does not include the yarn; that 
is millions and millions of pounds that is 
knit into woolens. Neither does it in- 
clude manmade cloth, such as rayon, 
which takes the place of cotton, wool or 
other fibers, regardless of what they are 
made from. So when that subsidy was 
put on in 1955, it was of course necessary, 
but we did not know that all this mate- 
rial was going to be piled right on top of 
us without any restriction whatsoever, 
or practically none. It wrecked the U.S. 
market. I thank the Senator for yield- 
ing. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND]. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
a half minute of my time to the Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I am much inter- 
ested in this debate. I am much moved 
by the plight of cotton, but I wonder if 
the Senator from North Carolina would 
vote with me if I were to make the same 
kind of speech—which I could—with 
respect to the loss of jobs due to the 
closing of lumber mills. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
can answer that very simply. I would 
if the lumber were exported and were 
returned to this country in the form of 
furniture. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is what is 
happening. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. That 
ought to stop, or the industry should be 
subsidized—one or the other. There is 
no question about that. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The time of the 
cotton program is 4 years. I think it 
should be. I will vote for it. But it is 
proposed to reduce the wheat program 
to 2 years. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. 
There is a good reason for that. Other 
Senators can speak about that better 
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than I can. I know something about 
the cotton bill. I know what will hap- 
pen to the textile industry if the bill is 
passed. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. What has hap- 
pened has been responsible for the loss 
of a great number of imports to many 
people, and many of the things about 
which we have been speaking. But I 
have been hopeful the program on cotton 
could be for 3 years, or could be reduced. 
That is why I suggested that perhaps 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Louisiana would result in reviewing all of 
the programs in 2 years. I do not know 
whether that would be practical, but I do 
not know why wheat receives treatment 
different from cotton. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield the Senator 
from Florida 5 minutes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I would be surprised 
indeed if the Senate turns down the 
Senator from Louisiana, the best friend 
the cottongrowers and processors have 
in the Nation, on this extremely reason- 
able, extremely logical suggestion. The 
Senator from Louisiana has been the 
best friend of agriculture and of agricul- 
tural producers in this country for many 
years, and every Member of the Senate 
knows it. 

The suggestion advanced by the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana is a friendly sugges- 
tion. While I never become resentful 
toward the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore], I think he has gone a 
long way overboard when he says that 
this proposal is supported by those who 
are against the program for the cotton 
textile industry. I am supporting the 
program for the cotton textile industry, 
and I am doing so because of the very 
fact the Senator has mentioned; namely, 
some hundreds of those industries have 
gone out of existence. I think a 2-year 
period is ample to make a complete 
trial of this program. There is no rea- 
son in the world why we cannot reexam- 
ine it in that time. I wish to remind 
the Senator from Rhode Island that he 
has on two or three occasions expressed 
his appreciation on the floor of the 
Senate to the Senator from Florida for 
what he did in having money authorized 
and then having money provided a sec- 
ond time for his textile investigation, and 
then supporting him on his proposal 
that this two-price system be tried. I 
am trying to support him again, but I 
say to the Senator from Rhode Island 
that the Senator from Louisiana is 
speaking in the best interest of the cot- 
ton industry when he suggests that this 
piling of one mountain on another—as 
was so vividly suggested here by the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. LauscHe]—is simply 
asking for criticism and destruction of 
the entire program. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I will yield in a mo- 
ment. 

In my judgment, a 2-year period is 
ample in which to try out this program. 
In my judgment, the Senator from Lou- 
isiana, with his always friendly ap- 
proach to the problems of agricultural 
producers, is making an extremely 
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friendly suggestion. It is because I 
think it is friendly that I support him. 

A part of the real reason why cotton 
has got into this trouble has not been 
mentioned. The reasons are twofold. 
First, the Secretary of Agriculture in 
1960, against the advice of the Senator 
from Louisiana, and some other Senators 
on the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, sizably raised the acreage al- 
lotment for cotton when there was not 
any justification for doing it, and every- 
one knew it. And later, in 1961, against 
the advice of these same Senators the 
present Secretary increased the price 
support level, thereby compounding the 
error. The second thing is that the 
country is pursuing the will-o’-the-wisp 
of free trade in such a way as to allow 
all these importations to come in and 
disturb our domestic balance. 

That is something that needs to be 
studied in the coming 2 years. So far 
as the Senator from Florida is con- 
cerned, he will continue his friendly at- 
titude—and it is most friendly—to those 
who are being hurt by this artificial 
price support structure, and the artifi- 
cial two-sale program. 

To give the impression that Congress 
is willing to commit itself to a 4-year 
trial period, when everyone knows that 
is not necessary to give a fair trial of 
this situation, and when everyone knows 
this is the first heavy subsidy that will 
have been paid to processors rather than 
producers, indicates that we are com- 
mitting ourselves to a long-range pro- 
gram in the field of agriculture, and sub- 
sidizing others than those who are pro- 
ducers. This is a great change from 
anything that has heretofore been done 
in the whole agricultural program. 
There is no use in deluding ourselves 
about it. This will be viewed by the 
people generally as something that is a 
great departure from what has been 
done in the past. I think when we make 
it merely on an experimental basis for 
2 years—and coming from the best 
friend that agriculture has in this Na- 
tion, the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER]—we will be on strong, firm 
ground. That is why I shall support the 
amendment. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield 2 minutes on the bill? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield the Senator 
from Rhode Island 2 minutes on the bill. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I am 
eternally grateful to the distinguished 
Senator from Florida for extending sym- 
pathy and compassion when I have ap- 
proached him on the question of provid- 
ing and appropriating money for re- 
search purposes to see if the utilization of 
textile products could not be expanded. 
The Senator has always been very sym- 
pathetic, very understanding, and very 
generous in his whole attitude. 

If this matter were confined alone to 
the cotton production aspect of this bill, 
he would be perfectly correct. There 
would be no justification for making the 
cotton program 4 years and for making 
the wheat program 2 years. But that is 
not precisely the problem. As I have 
stated many times on the floor of the 
Senate, while it is true that there is 
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more or less a fundamental advan- 
tage involved here to the cotton pro- 
ducer, the fact is that my precise inter- 
est in this legislation is the question of 
what have these imports done to the tex- 
tile industry, as evidenced by all of the 
shutdowns and evidenced by the loss of 
these jobs. 

I am told by the best manufacturing 
minds in the United States that this in- 
volves the purchasing of stocks, the 
making of shirts, the making of gar- 
ments, the designing of the pattern, the 
marketing. Their argument is that if 
we confine this to a period of 2 years, 
under their complex system of trade, they 
will be done irreparable harm for the 
reason that they would not be able to 
gage their requirements sufficiently far 
in advance in order to run their busi- 
ness in an orderly fashion. That is the 
only reason for the 4-year period. I 
realize that it is a deviation from the 
custom of the past. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield the Senator 
another minute on the bill. 

Mr. PASTORE. If this were only a 
question of whether cotton growers were 
producing too much cotton the Senator 
would be perfectly correct that the prob- 
lems should be given the same kind of 
treatment as wheat. But the problem 
is a little more than that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
additional time yielded to the Senator 
from Rhode Island has expired. 

Mr. PASTORE. May I have 1 more 
minute on the bill? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield the Senator from Rhode Island 1 
more minute on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Rhode Island is recognized 
for 1 more minute on the bill. 

Mr. PASTORE. Those who operate 
these mills and have to buy many thou- 
sands of yards of cloth, and have to 
Style in advance, and have more or less 
to speculate on what men will wear and 
what women will wear, are confronted, 
as a result of all those factors, with a 
complex situation. Their argument to 
me is that if this measure were to be 
limited to 2 years, we would prevent them 
from exercising the initiative for the 
longer pull which they must be able to 
exercise if they are to continue in busi- 
ness. That is the reason for the 4-year 
period provision. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 3 minutes to 
the Senator from Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, it is 
easy enough to appeal to passions; I wit- 
nessed that many times during my serv- 
ice as a judge. Such an appeal can have 
great effect. 

I yield to no one in being compassion- 
ate to my fellow men. There are un- 
employed in Ohio. If one goes to East 
Liverpool or Zanesville or Cambridge, 
where the pottery business is established, 
he will see there many vacancies. Men 
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are unemployed. They have lost their 
jobs because of imports of glassware and 
ceramics. 

The way to cure that problem is, not 
by creating a new subsidy, but by deal- 
ing with it at the ports. 

I cannot help but point out that the 
western cattle producers are facing dif- 
ficulties. Yesterday, they submitted to 
us their petition. They said, “Give us 
help at the ports.” But the very Sena- 
tors who today are arguing in favor of 
this subsidy, yesterday voted against that 
petition. 

Certainly that is where the cure should 
come either through increased tariffs or 
through reduced quotas. If the Presi- 
dent and the Tariff Commission refuse 
to provide the relief, Congress can pro- 
vide it. That is what the cattle pro- 
ducers asked for yesterday. They did 
not ask for increased subsidies; instead, 
they asked for relief against the imports. 
But, as I have said, their petition was 
rejected. 

I merely wish to repeat, Mr. President, 
that under this measure we would em- 
bark on a completely new program, as 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] 
has stated. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
JorpDAN] argued that in 1955 we did not 
know what the subsidies would produce, 
and that, as a consequence of that igno- 
rance, we are now faced with a new 
problem, which, so he says, has to be 
cured by providing an additional sub- 
sidy. So he made my argument for me; 
namely, that the subsidy now requested 
would create .other problems, and then 
other groups would ask for additional 
subsidies. 

Therefore, my question is: What is at 
the end of the road? Certainly the end 
of the road will be that our free enter- 
prise system will be ruined, taxes will be 
increased, subsidies will be requested by 
industry after industry; and the tax- 
payers will beg for relief, but it will be 
impossible to provide it to them. 

The pending measure calls for in- 
creased expenditures and for their es- 
tablishment under a system under which 
they cannot be changed. 

The great pride we have in our abun- 
dance and in our liberties might some- 
day have to be abandoned, because some- 
day they might be lost, mainly through 
what Congress is doing. 

This problem can be taken care of, 
not by creating another subsidy, but by 
increasing the tariffs or by reducing the 
quotas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded to the Senator from Ohio 
has expired. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Georgia 
yield one-half a minute to me? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am delighted to 
yield one-half a minute to the Senator 
from North Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Carolina is recog- 
nized for one-half a minute. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I wish to repeat an assertion 
I have made before on this floor—namely, 
that the textile mills are not asking for 
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a subsidy, and this measure will not pro- 
vide a subsidy for them. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Then what are all of 
the textile mill representatives in the 
Senate gallery for, and why are they vir- 
tually flooding the Capitol Building? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolinia. Not 
all of them are in the gallery; not all of 
them could get in the gallery. 

They are asking that they be allowed 
to purchase cotton from the Govern- 
ment—cotton which the Government 
now owns through the Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks—at the same price as 
that at which our cotton is sold to Japan 
and to 64 other countries. In addition, 
it is being given to some countries under 
Public Law 480. Our mills want to have 
the cotton made available to them at the 
same price as that charged for our cotton 
when it is sold to Japan. I think that is 
only fair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do the 
Senators who are in charge of the time 
yield back the remainder of the time un- 
der their control? 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, 
when one is treating a sick person, one 
does not prescribe medicine for him, and 
then stop the treatment. 

In this case we are treating a sick in- 
dustry which involves the farmers, the 
taxpayer employees, and the mills. They 
have come up with a plan which they 
think will restore some vitality to this 
industry. Let us not kill the plan before 
we give it a chance to work. The re- 
search program will take time. 

Many extraneous matters involving 
subsidies have been discussed. All the 
mills are asking for, and all that their 
employees are asking for, is the same 
treatment that we give Communist coun- 
tries. Should we discriminate against 
citizens of the United States by giving 
them a worse deal than we give to foreign 
nations, neutralist nations, or Commu- 
nist nations, or allied nations? 

The operators of American mills wish 
to be able to buy American-grown cot- 
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ton at the same price at which it is sold 
in the world market to operators of mills 
in other countries. That is the only 
thing that could be said to involve a sub- 
sidy. 

Mr. President, if there is a subsidy, it 
has been paid to the foreign countries. 
So why not extend to the U.S. mills the 
benefit we give to other countries? 

Mr. President, I am willing to yield 
back the remainder of the time under my 
control, if the Senator from Louisiana 
will do likewise. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I wish 
to speak for only a minute or so. 

I appreciate what the Senator from 
Florida has said about me. I have given 
deep study to this problem. 

As I pointed out last week, the entire 
additional cost of this program over the 
next 4 years will be in excess of $1,400 
million. If we go along with this pro- 
gram for as long as 4 years, I am sure it 
will be here forever; and that situation 
will affect the cotton producers, because 
the purpose of this bill is in a measure to 
force the cotton producers to grow cot- 
ton at the world price or compete with 
Du Pont synthetics. That is what this 
bill amounts to. 

We have been giving study to various 
ways and means whereby farmers can 
lower their costs in connection with the 
growing of cotton. Up to now, we have 
not broken through, and to do so will 
take a long time. 

I wish to emphasize the point that 
under this measure 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Louisiana has 
expired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. May I have 1 minute 
on the bill? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield 1 minute on 
the bill to the Senator from Louisiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana is recognized for 
1 minute on the bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I wish to emphasize 
this point, that as the world price goes 
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down, the payments that would be made 
in order to give this equality to the do- 
mestic users of cotton and to treat them 
in the same way the foreigners are treat- 
ed would increase. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that 
within the next 5 or 6 years we will be 
able to reach a point where our farmers 
can produce cotton for as little as the 
world price, unless that price were to 
increase materially above the present 
23.5 cents per pound. I repeat, if world 
prices went down and the support prices 
remained steady or went up, so would 
the subsidy to compensate mills go up. 

In this case, instead of payments to- 
taling $312 million, the Government and 
the taxpayers might have to pay $350 to 
$400 million. 

I wish to emphasize again that the 
competition that now exists in the United 
States among the mills will prevail 
whether cotton sells for 20 cents, 25 
cents, or 50 cents a pound. That is where 
the trouble lies. It is not so much from 
foreign competition, as my good friend 
the Senator from Rhode Island has 
argued. It all comes from within. As I 
pointed out, 95 percent of textile products 
produced in our country are sold in the 
best market in the world, which is the 
American market. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, if 
Senators will turn to pages 15 and 16 of 
the report from the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, they will find a 
statement from the Department of Agri- 
culture that the proposed legislation 
which the committee reported and which 
we are asking the Senate to approve 
would reduce the cost to the taxpayers 
and it would reduce CCC inventories, 
and not raise them. I ask unanimous 
consent that the tables which appear 
on pages 14, 15, and 16 of the report be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Upland cotton Basic data for current legislation, H.R. 6196 as passed by the House and as amended by the Senate committee 
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Including any payment made to producers. 
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Upland cotton—Comparison of estimated expenditures under current legislation, H.R. 6196 as passed by House and as amended by Senate 
committee 


[In millions of dollars] 


H.R. 6196, Cooley bill H.R. 6196, Cooley bill 


Current legislation Current legislation 


by | As amended 


As passed As amended 
the House | by the Senate eg 
committee 


Fiscal year Fiscal year the House | by the Senate 
committee 
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1 This payment on 9.6 domestic consumption would be onl e balance of 4 Ifsufficient export acres were permitted to uce 300,000 bales, this would increase 
E be on cotton that would go for et. The additional cotton for both expenditures and farm income about 000,000. 


from CCC at reduced pr: 
Ex itures under H.R. 6196 without the cin amendment would be $696,000,000 Nore.—Does not include the 1-time transition expenditures that could be incurred 


thus H.R. 6196 as amended by the Senate committee would cost some $246,600,000 in 1963-64 or 1964-65 under new legislation, 
less and still go all the way to a one-price system. 


Upland cotton—Long-range basic data for current legislation and H.R. 6196 as amended by the Senate committee 


Current legislation H.R. 6196 as amended by Senate committee 


Item 


1 
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Average of 31. 72 31. 72 31.72 20. 25 29. 25 29. 25 
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Effective p 
Damstie use (avers r wren sats a mesa 32. 00 32. 00 32.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 
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5 PP 
port payment ra per poani . Š . 
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Farm value of production 2,336 2, 400 2, 464 2,019 2,047 2,073 


1 Including any payments made to producers. 


Upland cotton—Long-range comparison of estimated expenditures under current legislation and H.R. 6196 as amended by Senate committee 
Un millions of dollars] 


H. R. 6196 as amended by the Senate 
committee 


Subtotal, price support. 
Export subsidy (100,000 
Cotton products 
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Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask the Senate to stand by the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
which reported the proposed cotton leg- 
islation with only three dissenting votes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am delighted to 

eld. 

2 2 HUMPHREY. Why did not the 
committee extend the period for the pro- 
posed wheat legislation to 3 or 4 years? 
What is the difference between the situ- 
ation pertaining to wheat and that per- 
taining to cotton? I am not being criti- 
cal. I should like the Senator to give 
me some indication of why there was a 


Mr. TALMADGE. Senators from 
wheat-producing States can best answer 
that question. The program was devised 
by all segments of the cotton industry. 
It was brought to the Senate by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. It was recom- 
mended to the committee, and the com- 
mittee approved it. 

I am not as familiar with the wheat 
situation as I am with the cotton situ- 
ation. Georgia produces wheat, but not 
in the great amounts which are produced 
in other States of the Union. My inter- 
est was primarily in the proposed cotton 
legislation. I supported the proposed 
wheat legislation. I understood that 
was also recommended by the Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I, too, support the 
proposed cotton legislation. 

Mr. TALMADGE. For that I am 
grateful. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is rather difficult 
for some of us who come from areas in 
which other crops are grown to under- 
stand the unequal treatment. 

Mr. TALMADGE. We have no desire 
to discriminate against wheat. I am 
perfectly willing to make the wheat pro- 
gram permanent, if that is what the 
Senator desires. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No. 
equality would be helpful. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I have no objection 
to that. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The thing I worry 
about is that one of the reasons we 
are now getting a wheat bill is that 
it is tied to a cotton bill. I am not un- 
aware of the reason. Icancount. The 
first law of politics is to know how to 
count. I am afraid that if the wheat 
program comes before the Congress 2 
years from now, and no cotton bill is 
before the Congress then, the poor old 
wheat bill will become chaff instead of 
wheat. I do not wish to see that hap- 
pen. If there is any way in which we 
can obtain a tie in the bloodline between 
cotton and wheat it will be helpful. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
shall propose an amendment which 
would make the wheat program a 3-year 
program. The wheat people have sug- 
gested that it would fit in with the nor- 
mal crop period, which would allow us 
to evaluate that program as we would the 
cotton program. I believe the wheat bill 
should cover a period of 3 years. Two 


I thought 
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years is too short. I hope that Senators 
will support the amendment. As the 
Senator from Minnesota has said, it 
would be a sort of equalizer. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I rise 
to speak specifically on the wheat pro- 
visions in the bill we are discussing here 
today, House Resolution 6196. 

The State of Washington is a major 
wheat producer. The legislation we con- 
sider here has an important bearing on 
the livelihood of a large number of citi- 
zens of my State. Washington farmers, 
both for and against this bill, have done 
an excellent job of articulating their 
points of view to me. 

While this bill is not all it could be, 
it is a step in the right direction. While 
it does not answer all the many prob- 
lems faced in our farming communities 
and on the farm, it represents “the pos- 
sible.” Candidly, I must admit that this 
legislation is about the best we can ex- 
pect to achieve in this Congress—and it 
is imperative that this minimum effort 
be obtained. y 

While farm legislation is often con- 
troversial and bitterly fought, I think 
that we lose sight at times of the great- 
ness of the American farm. Certainly 
in the cold war that we live in today, 
there is no greater area in the across- 
the-board struggle with communism in 
which we excell than on the farm. Ours 
is the incongruous dilemma of abun- 
dance. This is actually an enviable prob- 
lem in which American agriculture de- 
serves a good helping of praise. Ameri- 
cans would not trade their dinner ta- 
bles for any in the world, and Americans 
spend a smaller share of their earnings 
for food than any people in the world. 

American farmers are able, resource- 
ful warriors in the cold war. 

If there is an area in this bill which 
I believe could stand for marked im- 
provement, it is in the length of the 
term provided. One of the consistent 
criticisms emanating from the farm com- 
munities is the inability of the farmer to 
plan under these programs. His work 
is critically seasonal, and the farmer 
needs to know well in advance the specif- 
ications of any farm program. 

The very nature of agriculture in gen- 
eral, and certainly of wheat farming, dic- 
tates that long range planning is an 
important part of an individual produc- 
er’s operation. Especially important is 
the thoughtful use of soil conservation 
practices—that is, crop rotations, plant- 
ing of soil-restorative green manure 
crops and use of commercial fertilizer. 

Farm programs of the last few years 
have found many farmers coming up to 
decisions on these matters with the 
handicap of not knowing what Govern- 
ment regulations he should tailor his 
operation to. This is recognizable as a 
source of frustration for a farmer and 
perhaps an element in the signs of re- 
sentment or distrust of Government pro- 
grams. 

A program of longer life could help 
dispel this criticism. 

All Americans have a stake in the 
health and vitality of the farm, and I 
would urge my colleagues to support the 
measure we discuss here today. I would 
like to commend Senator McGovern for 
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the excellent leadership he is providing 
here on the floor of the Senate. His 
tireless performance of duty is not just 
for the benefit of those on the farm, but 
for all Americans who reap the rewards 
of the farmer’s ability to produce in a 
manner unequaled anywhere on earth. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I recognize the im- 
portance of planning. I know that the 
cotton program differs in many respects 
from the wheat program. The mills are 
tied into it in terms of processing, and 
synthetic fibers are tied into the pro- 
gram. I am well aware of the problem. 

When basic crops such as wheat and 
cotton are considered by the Congress, if 
they do not come up together, there are 
not enough troops in the field to save 
either crop. The reason that we are get- 
ting a cotton and wheat bill, which I am 
sure we will get, is that we are united. 
We are joined together. Those in the 
great Midwest, Southwest, and Pacific 
Northwest are joined with those in the 
South, the Southeast, and the Northeast. 
The country is united. We all are united. 
I worry that we may be disunited 2 years 
from now. The word of the Senator 
from Georgia that he will still protect 
our interest is most encouraging. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am interested in 
every farm commodity in America. 
Wheat is one of the most important com- 
modities, because we must have wheat to 
survive. I assure the Senator that, so 
far as I am concerned, I stand ready to 
aid wheat producers at any time. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, with- 
out charging the time to either side, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has a right to suggest the absence of 
a quorum without the time necessary for 
the quorum call being charged to either 
side. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments of the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. ELLENDER]. All time has ex- 
pired. On this question the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey (when 
his name was called). On this vote I 
have a pair with the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. If 
he were present and voting, he would 
vote “nay.” If I were at liberty to vote, 
I would vote “yea.” Therefore, I with- 
hold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr, Ep- 
mon»vson], the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. Haypen], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Russet], and the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Younc] are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] is absent 
because of illness. 
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I further announce that the Senator 
from California [Mr. ENGLE] is neces- 
sarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], and the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. EDMONDSON] 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Corron] and the Senator from Arizona 
Mr. GotpwaTer] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Dominick] is necessarily absent to at- 
tend the funeral of a relative, and, if 
present and voting, he would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 47, 
nays 42, as follows: 


[No. 63 Leg.] 
YEAS—47 
Aiken Douglas Morse 
Allott Ellender Morton 
Anderson Fong 
Bartlett Gore Mundt 
Beall Gruening Nelson 
Bennett Hart Neuberger 
Bible Hickenlooper Pearson 
Boggs Holland Prouty 
Brewster Javits Proxmire 
Byrd, Va. Jordan,Idaho Robertson 
Cannon Keating tt 
Case Lausche Simpson 
Church McClellan Smathers 
Cooper McNamara 
Mechem Williams, Del. 
Dirksen er 
NAYS—42 

Bayh Johnston Muskie 
Burdick Jordan, N.C. Pastore 
Byrd, W. Va Kennedy Pell 

Ison Kuchel Ribicoff 
Clark Long, Mo. Saltonstall 
Dodd Long, La. th 
Eastland Magnuson Sparkman 
Ervin Mansfield Stennis 
Hartke McCarthy Symington 
Hill McGee 

McGovern Thurmond 
Humphrey McIntyre Walters 
Inouye Metcalf Yarborough 
Jackson Monroney Young, N. Dak. 
NOT VOTING—11 
Cotton Fulbright Russell 
Dominick Goldwater Williams, N. J. 
Edmondson Hayden Young, Ohio 
Engle Randolph 
So Mr. ELLENDER’s amendments were 

agreed to 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the amend- 
ments of the Senator from Louisiana 
were agreed to be reconsidered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I move 
that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


URGENT NEED FOR ADEQUATE 
COMPENSATION OF THE SENECA 
NATION 
Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, under 

the bill, I yield 1 minute to the distin- 

guished Senator from New York [Mr. 

Javits] from the time on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I direct 
the attention of the Senate to the im- 
minent problem of the Seneca Indians 
with reference to their being removed 
from their ancestral homes, notwith- 
standing the solemn promise made by 
the United States. 
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As my colleagues know, on February 
10, 1964 the House of Representatives 
passed by voice vote H.R. 1794, a bill to 
provide much-needed financial compen- 
sation for the relocation, rehabilitation, 
and economic development of the Seneca 
Nation of Indians which has been dis- 
placed by the building of the Kinzua 
Dam in Warren County, Pa. On March 
2, the Indian Affairs Subcommittee of the 
Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee held hearings on this bill and on 
S. 1836, a similar bill which I introduced 
together with Senators KEATING, SCOTT, 
CLARK, McGovern, CASE and Ervin. 

The U.S. court of appeals in 1958 
considered the effect of the construction 
of the Kinzua Dam on the rights of the 
Seneca Nation and its members (262 F. 
2d 27 (1958) cert. den. 360 U.S. 909 
(1959) ) and concluded that although the 
proposed flooding of the dam would in- 
fringe on rights of the Seneca Indians 
acquired by the 1794 Treaty, which the 
United States had signed with the Se- 
neca Nation, the taking was lawful. 
However, the court took note of the views 
expressed in the Congress by my former 
colleague from New York, Senator Ives, 
as to the deep moral responsibility of 
the Congress to the Seneca Indians, a 
view in which I joined fully with Senator 
Ives. 

Section 4 of H.R. 1794, which provides 
for rehabilitation funds for the eco- 
nomic, social, and educational condi- 
tions of the Seneca Nation, was worked 
out after many months of arduous, de- 
tailed discussion between the Corps of 
Army Engineers, the Department of In- 
terior, and representatives of the Seneca 
Nation. 

It was unanimously approved by the 
House Interior Committee. This sec- 
tion includes rehabilitation funds for 
agricultural, commercial, and recrea- 
tional development; for industrial 
development; for relocation and resettle- 
ment; for community buildings and fa- 
cilities; for an educational fund; and, 
for a resurvey of the congressional vil- 
lages on the reservation. 

While the total figure of $16.9 million 
is substantial, it is necessary to accom- 
plish the job. The Senecas feel strongly 
that any reduction of this figure would 
be most harmful to them. A figure in 
this area is not out of line in an order of 
magnitude with, for example, the legis- 
lative settlement arrived at by the 87th 
Congress for the taking of the lands of 
the Crow, Creek, and Lower Brule Sioux 
Indians in which the Co used a 
per capita amount of $2,250 per enrolled 
member of the tribe to arrive at the 
amount of the rehabilitation payment. 

I am very hopeful that the appropri- 
ate committees and the Senate will see 
fit to provide adequate compensation to 
the members of the Seneca Nation and 
to fulfill honorably the obligation which 
the United States owes to the Seneca 
Nation whose rights the U.S. Court of 
Appeals has held were infringed under 
the Pickering Treaty of 1794. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an eloquent editorial published 
in the Buffalo Evening News of Thurs- 
day, March 5, may be printed in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Buffalo (N.Y.) Evening News, 
Mar. 5, 1964] 
GIVE INDIANS PRIORITY 

Under ordinary circumstances it might not 
matter when a Senate committee gets around 
to disposing of a bill already approved by 
the House for compensation for the loss of 
land taken for a Federal flood project. 

There is certainly nothing ordinary, how- 
ever, in the case of the restitution proposed 
for the Seneca Indians. Their ancestral 
homes must be evacuated for the Kinzua 
Reservoir before the year’s end. They re- 
quire Federal help before they can build new 
homes. This will not be available unless and 
until the Senate agrees with the House 
program for compensation and assistance. 

The Senate is proceeding in its delibera- 
tions as if this were a matter to be studied 
under a microscope. The Senators on the 
Indian Affairs Subcommittee need not “rub- 
berstamp"” their House counterparts, but 
they certainly should realize the potentially 
tragic consequences if the Federal relief 
measure is caught in the legislative logjam 
in prospect from a civil rights wrangle. 

Prolonged delay in assuring reimburse- 
ment to the Senecas, or a disposition to 
shortchange them, would be an inexcusable 
repudiation of the Kennedy administration's 
reiterated pledges that they will be dealt 
with fairly and properly. Since President 
Johnson has along signals that a 
wheat-cotton bill should be wrapped up be- 
fore the Senate machinery grinds to a halt 
in a civil rights filibuster, he could justifiably 
accord similar priority to a Kinzua compen- 
sation measure in acknowledgment of the 
Nation’s moral obligation to the Senecas— 
and in realistic recognition of an urgent 
deadline. 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1964—THE 
COTTON AND WHEAT PROGRAM 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 6196) to encourage in- 
creased consumption of cotton (and 
wheat), to maintain the income of cot- 
ton producers, to provide a special re- 
search program designed to lower costs 
of production, and for other purposes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from Washing- 
ton from the time on the bill. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I thank the Senator 
from Illinois. 

My colleague [Mr. Jackson] and I, and 
other Senators had intended to offer an 
amendment which would extend the 
wheat program from 2 years to 3 years. 

In view of the fact that the cotton pro- 
gram, as originally carried in the bill, 
was for 4 years, and now that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Louisiana has 
been agreed to, for reducing the cotton 
program to a 2-year period, I believe in 
all fairness that we should keep the 
wheat program in line with the cotton 
program. 

I shall therefore not offer the amend- 
ment, but I wish to make a statement in 
view of the fact that the Senator from 
Louisiana and other members of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
have assured all Senators that after 2 
years the committee will take a good, 
long look at the wheat program, study its 
progress, and determine what should be 
done in the future. 

I am sorry the amendment was de- 
feated, because I believe that both the 
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wheat and cotton programs need a little 
more time. To all intents and purposes, 
the wheat program for this year may 
already be lost. I do not know. I hope 
it will not be. Growing programs need 
at least 2 years to try out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Washington 
has expired. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed for one-half minute. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
one-half minute to the Senator from 
Washington from the time on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Washington is recognized 
for one-half minute. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I believe the cotton 
program needs even more time because 
of the factor of planting and considera- 
tion of the needs of the textile industry. 
But in view of the fact that there is a 
2-year program for both cotton and 
wheat, I shall not offer my amendment. 

I thank the Senator from Illinois for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute from the time on the bill 
to the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH]. 


PRESIDENT McCAIN, OF UNIVERSITY 
OF SOUTHERN MISSISSIPPI, CITES 
EDUCATION STIMULUS OF GI BILL 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the cold war GI bill, S. 5, has been pend- 
ing on the Senate Calendar since it was 
favorably reported by the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare on July 2, 
1963. It is a most significant bill for the 
welfare of this Nation, and has the un- 
qualified support of vast thousands of 
college and university presidents, admin- 
istrators, deans, professors and students. 
Over the past few months I have received 
many letters from college and university 
officials reendorsing and repledging their 
support for this America-building legis- 
lation. 

Yesterday, I received a letter from Dr. 
William D. McCain, president, University 
of Southern Mississippi, in which he very 
graphically sets out what past GI bills 
have done for his State, and pleads for 
the enactment of the cold war GI bill, 
S. 5, partially in these words: 

The veterans training program in Mis- 
sissippi has been the means of improving the 
education level and promoting the economic 
welfare of thousands of young men and 
young women in our State. It has increased 


the earning power of these young people in 
all areas. 

In my opinion the Congress could make 
no greater contribution to the Nation's wel- 
fare and its defense than that of enacting 
this legislation for the veterans who have 
served so well at such great sacrifices to 
themselves. 

I sincerely hope that you will give all the 
Support you can to enacting this pending 
‘legislation. 


Dr. McCain’s letter is typical of many 
other letters pleading with Congress to 
enact this most worthwhile bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this letter from Dr. William 
D. McCain, president of the University 
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of Southern Mississippi, printed in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN MISSISSIPPI, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Hattiesburg, Miss., February 28, 1964. 

Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR YARBOROUGH: This is to 
state to you that I would like to reendorse 
the program of education for the so-called 


training program in Missis- 
sippi has been the means of improving the 
education level and promoting the economic 
welfare of thousands of young men and 
young women in our State. It has increased 
the earning power of these young people in 
all areas. 

At the University of Southern Mississippi 
we have trained a total of 8,489 individual 
veterans. We have had a total of 50,779 
registrations of veterans from 1944 through 
the winter quarter of the 1963-64 session. 
This would give an average of a little less 
than 6 quarters or 2 school years for each 
veterans registered. 

The people of Mississippi have a high re- 
gard for the veterans’ education program. 
The State legislature memorialized the Con- 
gress to enact extension legislation for the 
program. It has been endorsed by the Mis- 
sissippi College Association, the Junior Col- 
lege Association, the Parent-Teachers Asso- 
ciation, the State Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, and others. 

In my opinion the Congress could make 
no greater contribution to the Nation's wel- 
fare and its defense than that of enacting 
this legislation for the veterans who have 
served so well at such great sacrifices to 
themselves. 

I sincerely hope that you will give all the 
support you can to enacting this pending 
legislation. 

Yours sincerely, 
WILITIANT D. MCCAIN, 
President. 


THE WHITE HOUSE LIBRARY 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
on August 15, 1963, the list of books to 
be assembled for the White House 
Library was first announced. This 
library will be a permanent working 
reference library for the President and 
will belong to the people of the United 
States. 

In looking over the list of titles selected 
for the White House Library, I was 
pleased to find that the report of the 
Subcommittee on Freedom of Commu- 
nications, a subcommittee of the Com- 
munications Subcommittee of the Senate 
Commerce Committee, which I have the 
honor to serve as chairman, had been 
included. This report, No. 994, of the 
2d session of the 87th Congress, is in 6 
parts and in itself is the record of the 
presidential campaign of 1960. Since its 
publication, I and the subcommittee have 
had many letters concerning the report; 
but the inclusion of it in the permanent 
library of the President of the United 
States testifies more concretely to its 
worth, I suppose, than anything else. 
Out of the file of letters, however, are 
several which are of interest, in view of 
the fact that the report has been in- 
cluded in the White House Library. 
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Neil McNeil wrote from the Medill 
School of Journalism: 


I think this is one of the most important 
historic documents the Congress has ever 
put out. It ranks in my mind with Senate 
Document 1 of the 30th Congress, which 
contained all the important and necessary 
Official papers about the Mexican War. 


Stanley Kelley, Jr., wrote from the 
Brookings Institution Center for Ad- 
vanced Study: 


I should like to thank and congratulate 
you, your subcommittee, and your subcom- 
mittee staff for the excellent work they have 
done in collecting and presenting the texts 
of materials disseminated in the 1960 presi- 
dential campaign. The various reports seem 
to me a model of orderly and meticulous 
work in what I know to be a very difficult 
field. I am familiar with the reports of con- 
gressional committees on previous election 
campaigns, and none that I know of ap 
proaches those of your subcommittee 
completeness and usefulness. 


Clifton McCleskey wrote from the De- 
partment of Political Science of the Uni- 
versity of Houston: 

I have no hesitation in saying that for 
scholars the compilation of this record is 
a monumental achievement—I only wish we 
had similar records for earlier presidential 
campaigns. Political scientists with whom 
I have talked about this compilation are 
unanimous in their judgment that this is a 
milestone in documentation of our most 
important political event. 


And L. H. Butterfield, editor in chief 
of the Adams Papers, an edition of the 
papers of the Adams family sponsored by 
the Massachusetts Historical Society and 
published by the Belknap Press of Har- 
vard University Press, wrote: 

Here is a prime example—the best I know 
of, by far—of the Government’s recognition 
of its duty to inform the public fully on a 
major political and social issue. Our Gov- 
ernment has long recognized this obligation 
in principle, and there are some outstanding 
examples of its putting the principle into 
practice, as in the foreign relations series 
issued by the Department of State. But 
nothing that I know comes up to the care, 
comprehensiveness, and timeliness marking 
the reports your subcommittee has compiled 
and Congress has issued. 

You and your colleagues and staff, the Sen- 
ate, and the country are to be congratulated. 
Please accept my warm thanks for a publi- 
cation that will be permanently useful. 


Books are the tools which scholars use 
to mine the great thoughts of the past 
and present. A working library is a de- 
light for all thinking men. I have found 
the list of the White House Library to be 
a most interesting one. I commend it to 
the attention of my colleagues in the Sen- 
ate and to all Americans who are in- 
terested in useful knowledge. 

The New York Times on August 16, 
1963, published the list of books and 
three articles concerning the library. 
Inasmuch as this is the only place the 
list has been published, I ask unanimous 
consent to have the list and the three ar- 
ticles from the New York Times of 
August 16, 1963, printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the list and 
the articles were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

WASHINGTON, August 15—The White House 
Library list, which follows, has been broken 
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into 32 categories, or chapters, by the com- 
pilers. 

Each chapter is on a specific field, such as 
sports and recreation, literature, general his- 
tory, and music. 

Six of the categories are arranged in simple 
alphabetical order. They are biography, phi- 
losophy and psychology, religion, land and 
agriculture, economic life, and law and jus- 
tice. 

The two largest sections are on literature 
and history (history has five chapters). In 
both these categories, works are arranged by 
chronological periods, with authors’ names 
placed in alphabetical order within these pe- 
riods. In the literature section, works both 
by an author and about him are grouped 
together. 

In the remaining categories, general works 
on any topic usually precede more spe- 
cialized books. 


CHAPTER I. LITERATURE 


Bradford, William, “Of Plymouth Planta- 
tion“; 1640-47. Knopf, 1952. 

Bradstreet, Anne (Dudley), “The works of 
Anne Bradstreet, in Prose and Verse.” P. 
Smith, 1932. 

Byrd of Westover, 1709-12. Diet, 1941. 

Byrd of Westover, 1709-12. Diets, 1941. 

Edwards, Jonathan, works. Yale, 1957-59, 
two volumes. 

Mather, Cotton, Magnalia Christi Ameri- 
cana,” or “The Ecclesiastical History of New 
England.” S. Andrus & Son, 1855, 1953, two 
volumes. 

Sewall, Samuel, “Diary of Samuel Sewall,” 
1674-1729. 

Smith, John, “Travels and Works of Capt. 
John Smith.” J. Grant, 1910, two volumes. 

Smith, Bradford, “Capt. John Smith, His 
Life and Legend.” Lippincott, 1953. 

Taylor, Edward, poems. Yale, 1960. 

Miller, Perry, “Roger Williams: His Con- 
tribution to the American Tradition.” 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1953. : 

Winthrop, John, papers, “The Massachu- 
setts Historical Society,” five volumes. 

Adams, John, “Familiar Letters of John 
Adams and his Wife Abigail Adams, During 
the Revolution.” Hurd & Houghton, 1876. 

Adams, Abigail (Smith), “New Letters of 
Abigail Adams.” Houghton Mifflin, 1947. 

Barlow, Joel, “The Columbiad,” a poem. 
Conrad, Lucas & Co. Baltimore, 1807. 

Brackenride, Hugh Henry, “Modern Chiv- 
alry.“ American Book Co., 1937. 

Dwight, Timothy, “The Conquest of Ca- 
naan,” a poem in 11 books. Printed by 
Elisha Babcock, 1785, 

Franklin, Benjamin, papers. Yale, 1959, 
volume 1. 

Freneau, Philip Morin, poems. Hafner 
Publishing Co., 1960. 

Hopkinson, Francis, the miscellaneous 
essays and occasional writings. Printed by 
T. Dobson, 1872, three volumes. 

Paine, Thomas. Writings. Putnam, 1894 


“The Life of 
Putnam, 1892. Two 

Trumbull, John. “M’Pingel”: a modern 
epic poem, in four cantos. Printed by Man- 
ning & Loring, 1799. 

Wheatley, Phillis. Poems on various sub- 
jects, religious and moral. Albany: Re- 
printed from the London edition, by Barber 
& Southwick, for Thomas Spencer, bookseller, 
Market Street, 1793. 

Woolman, John. The journals and essays. 
Macmillan, 1922. 

Baldwin, Joseph Glover. “The Flush 
Times of Alabama and Mississippi”; a series 
of sketches. Americus Book Co., 1908. 

Bryant, William Cullen. The poetical 
works. D. Appleton, 1883. Two volumes. 

Godwin, Parke. A biography of William 
Cullen Bryant, with extracts from his pri- 
vate correspondence. D. Appleton & Co. 
Two volumes. 
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Cooper, James Fenimore. 
er,” Dodd, Mead, 1952. 

Cooper, James Fenimore. “The Pathfind- 
er.“ Dodd, Mead, 1953. 

Cooper, James Fenimore. “The Last of the 
Mohicans." Dodd, Mead, 1951. 

Cooper, James Fenimore. Letters and 
jourmals. Harvard, 1960. Volume 1. 

Grossman, James. “James Fenimore 
Cooper.” W. Sloane Associates, 1949. 

Dana, Richard Henry. “Two Years Be- 
fore the Mast.” Limited Editions Club, 1947. 

De Forest, John William. “Miss Ravenel’s 
Conversion From Secession to Loyalty.” 
Harper, 1939. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo. Complete works. 
Houghton Mifflin, 1893-99. Twelve volumes. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo. Journals and mis- 
cellaneous notebooks. Harvard. 1960-61. 
Two volumes, 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo. “The Letters of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson.” Columbia, 1939. Six 
volumes. 

Cabot, James Elliot. “A Memoir of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson.” Houghton Mifflin, 1887. 


Two volumes. 

Rusk, Ralph. Leslie,“ “The Life of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson.” Columbia, 1957. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel. Ohio State, 1963. 
Volume 1. 

Hawthorne. Nathaniel. “The Complete 
Works of Nathaniel Hawthorne.” Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1914. Thirteen volumes. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel. The American 
notebooks. Yale, 1932. 

James, Henry. Hawthorne,“ by Henry 
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Books SELECTED ron WHITE Hovuse—1,780 
TITLES CHOSEN FOR LIBRARY AFTER A YEAR 
or WorK—Drrector OF PROJECT Was JAMES 
BABB oF YALE UNIVERSITY 

(By Nan Robertson) 

Wasuincton, August 15—The first defini- 
tive list of books assembled for the White 
House Library has finally been selected after 
more than a year of weighing and sifting 
described as “agonizing” by those who had 
to choose. 

The result, despite expected criticism, may 
set a standard against which other libraries 
about America by Americans will be meas- 
ured, 

The man chosen by Mrs. John F. Kennedy 
to oversee the job was James T. Babb, Yale 
University’s librarian. He finally settled on 
1,780 titles in almost 2,600 volumes. 

Those on the arduous project included the 
best brains of the Library of Congress, the 
editors of the Adams and Jefferson papers, 
members of the White House Fine Arts Ad- 
visory Committee and a host of distinguished 
scholars, librarians, publishers and experts 
in many fields throughout the Nation. 

The collection pulls together Americans 
of every era, style and point of view, from 
George Washington to James Thurber. It 
contains 32 categories of subjects—history, 
literature, society, geography, science, sports, 
religion, folklore, music, law, art, politics, 
and journalism, to name a few. 

About 400 books of the total are already on 
the shelves of the library. The rest, as is 
the case with most of the White House fur- 
nishings and art, will have to be donated. 

In choosing, the committee under Mr. 
Babb set two limitations. The first was that 
the authors had to be U.S. citizens except for 
creators of a very few classics.“ The sec- 
ond was that no living writers of fiction and 
poetry could go on the list. 

Works by Ernest Hemingway, William 
Faulkner, James Thurber, and Robert Frost, 
all of whom died within the last 2 years, will 
go into the library. The handful of volumes 
by foreigners includes two works of lasting 
luster—Alexis de Tocqueville’s “Democracy 
in America” and James Bryce’s “American 
Commonwealth.” 

President Kennedy has made the list with 
his “Profiles in Courage” and “The Strategy 
of Peace.” So also has Richard M. Nixon, 
his Republican Presidential opponent in 
1960, with “Six Crises”; and former Presi- 
dents Dwight D. Eisenhower, Harry S Tru- 
man, and Herbert Hoover with their memoirs. 

Many other Presidents are represented with 
at least one book. 

Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy was 
a thorny problem. The President's brother 
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was pulled on and off the list so many times 
during the long deliberations that the com- 
pilers lost count. He was finally included 
with “The Enemy Within,” his story on the 
Senate investigation into improper activities 
in labor and management. Mr. Kennedy 
served as counsel to the investigating com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Babb said the task of winnowing and 
deciding was one that would have fazed a 
King Solomon. His word for it was “agoniz- 
ing.” It was complicated by some scholars 
who, when consulted, hopefully suggested 
their own works for the list. 

The Yale librarian says there is “bound to 
be criticism” of the list from the people who 
disagree with the choices. 

“There will still be people telling us what 
should be in this library,” he said, but we'll 
just have to be adamant.” 

The library will not contain, as first an- 
nounced, any rare books. It will be a work- 
ing reference library for “the present Presi- 
dent and all the Presidents to come,” Mr. 
Babb said, as well as for their families, Cab- 
inet officers and White House advisers. He 
added: 

“This library belongs to the people of the 
United States. These aren’t books a Presi- 
dent can walk off with when he leaves the 
White House.” 

He said the collection will be in the keep- 
ing of the White House Historical Associa- 
tion. It will be kept in a small, cozy room 
on the ground floor of the White House. 

The library, although permanent will not 
be static. Titles will be reevaluated over the 
years, some added and some taken away. 

The list, as finally presented by Mr. Babb, 
has gone through more than three stages 
of refining that stretched over more than 
a year. 

The reference department of the Library 
of Congress completed the first selection in 
April 1962. Their titles were sifted from the 
Library's A Guide to the Study of the United 
States of America.” 

Then two members of the White House 
Fine Arts Advisory Committee—Lyman But- 
terfield, editor of the Adams papers that 
Harvard is publishing; and Julian Boyd, edi- 
tor of the Jefferson papers that Princeton is 
bringing out—pored over the list. Aided 
by Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., of Harvard, 
they made suggestions. This second list was 
submitted to scholars across the country for 
further advice. 

Last December, Mr. Babb, his committee, 
and various departments at Yale began their 
reappraisal. 

The committee assisting Mr. Babb consisted 
of the following experts: 

Lawrence Clerk Powell, of the University 
of California, at Los Angeles; Lawrence W. 
Towner, librarian of the Newberry Library in 
Chicago; Dan Lacey, managing director of 
the American Book Publishers Council; 
Rutherford D. Rogers, assistant librarian of 
Congress; C. Waller Barrett, president of the 
Bibliographical Society of America, and Jo- 
seph A. Duffy, executive director of the Amer- 
ican Booksellers Association. 

Despite all the thought put into it, the 
library list traveled a bumpy road even on 
the last stretch. 

“When I submitted the section on eco- 
nomic life to Yale’s economics department,” 
Mr. Babb said, “they tore it apart.” 

In former years, the White House shelves 
were filled in a manner that now seems hap- 
hazard. Beginning in 1930, the American 
Booksellers Association gave 500 books to 
the White House. Two hundred books have 
been added every 4 years since. 

Four hundred of these books, also on the 
Babb list, will remain in the Presidential 
library. 

History leads all categories on the new list 
in the number of titles. There are 27 
of general history books in the 175-page list 
submitted to the White House. In addition, 
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there are four sections on specific historical 
topics, such as diplomatic history and for- 
eign relations. 

Literature follows with 23 pages of titles. 
Some of the works in this category destined 
for the White House are big single volumes 
of an author's works, such as nine plays by 
Eugene O'Neill. 

Hemingway leads the literature section, 
however, for the most volumes of fiction. 
Five of his titles, including “A Farewell to 
Arms” and “The Old Man and the Sea” will 
go into the library. 

Among the smallest of the 32 categories 
is sports and recreation, with only eight ti- 
tles. Just three c sports are repre- 
sented—baseball, football and golf. 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 16, 1963] 
SELECTING THE LIBRARY: THE COMMITTEE Hap 
No Easy Task; OMITTING Is as DIFFICULT 

AS CHOOSING 
i (By Orville Prescott) 

When committees try to select one book 
out of perhaps 100 for a literary prize the 
result is usually a compromise that satisfies 
few and outrages many. 

Imagine then the difficulties, debates, and 
compromises that must have preceded the 
selection of 1,780 titles out of all American 
books published since William Bradford's 
“Of Plymouth Plantation.” 

The advisory committee that worked with 
James T. Babb, Yale University’s librarian, 
is a distinguished one. Its members in- 
cluded some of the foremost scholars, lead- 
ing librarians and important publishers. 
They believed that their task was to assem- 
ble a library about America by Americans 
that would serve “as a working library for 
the present President and all the Presidents 
to come.” 

What does a President need in his work- 
ing library? 

Judging by these 1,780 titles he doesn’t 
need many reference books. There are no 
encyclopedias, dictionaries, nor almanacs 
here. 

Nor, apparently, does he need any books 
designed to offer escape from work, surcease, 
and mere relaxation. There are no detective 
stories. Some Presidents have loved detec- 
tive stories, some have been fond of spy 
stories—President Kennedy, for example, likes 
the novels of Ian Fleming. 

There are no tales of Western adventure. 
One President was addicted to these. But 
there is a copy of Louisa May Alcott’s “Little 
Women” and there is a set of the complete 
works of John Greenleaf Whittier. Think 
how hard a President must work if he finds 
a need for either of these. 

CATEGORIES ARE PLENTIFUL 

There are 32 categories of books in the 
Presidential libarary, and it is going to take 
the President quite a while to learn his 
way around them. 

For instance, one of the categories is the 
Civil War. But he will find Bruce Catton's 
books in a category wall Military History and 
the Armed Forces. 

And, of course, there is a category for 
biography. But many of the best American 
biographies are not in it. Carl Sandburg's 
“Lincoln,” Carl Van Doren’s “Franklin” and 
Esther Forbes’ “Paul Revere” are included 
in one of the history sections. 

The history category is much the most 
comprehensive and is subdivided into many 
sections. There are many fine books here. 
But there are many dull and ponderous works 
that no man of leisure would dream of 
reading, least of all a working President. 

But if insomnia should be one of the Presi- 
dent’s problems he could try reading a bi- 
ography of Millard Fillmore by Robert J. 
Rayback, which is published by the Buffalo 
Historical Society; or perhaps the diaries and 
letters of Rutherford Birchard Hayes, which 
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are published by the Ohio State Archeologi- 
cal Society. 

In the literature category the committee 
members have been extremely cautious. 

They have included the complete works of 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Melville, Poe, Thoreau, Whitman, Mark 
Twain, Emily Dickinson and Henry James. 
They have included no books by living writ- 
ers and not many by the recently deceased. 


MODERNS ARE INCLUDED 


Faulkner and Hemingway are represented 
by six titles each, Sinclair Lewis by five. 
Marjorie Kinnan Rawling’s masterpiece, “The 
Yearling” is absent. But James Branch Ca- 
bell’s deservedly forgotten “Jurgen” is pres- 
ent. 

Throughout the many categories (intel- 
lectual history, local history, communica- 
tions, medicine and public health, religion, 
folklore, etc.) there is constant evidence of 
the professorial mind and the librarian’s 
punctilio. The professors, presumably, are 
responsible for many learned works that may 
be authoritative, but certainly are not of lit- 

distinction. 

And the librarians, surely, must bear the 
blame for ignoring the names writers signed 
to their books, dredging up from nowhere 
middle names the writers preferred to forget: 
Edith Newbold Jones Wharton, Samuel 
Langhorne Clemens and Francis Scott Key 
Fitzgerald. 

Since this is a President's library, it is 
only fitting that books by Presidents should 
be included. 

Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, 
Herbert Hoover, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Harry 
Truman, Dwight Eisenhower and John F. 
Kennedy are present. So is a book by a Vice 
President, Richard Milhous Nixon’s “Six 
Crises.” And so is a book by an Attorney 
General, Robert Kennedy's “The Enemy 
Within.” 


From the New York Times, Aug. 16, 1963] 


PROCEDURE Is OUTLINED FOR DONATION OF 
Books 

WASHINGTON, August 15.—The committee 
that compiled the first definitive library list 
for the White House has 400 of the 2,600 vol- 
umes needed already on hand. 

The rest will have to be donated, or money 
for them given, as is the case with most 
White House furnishings and art. 

James T. Babb, Yale librarian who heads 
the committee, told today how donations 
could be made. His statement follows: 

“Gifts of both books and money may be 
made to the White House Historical Associa- 
tion, Inc., for the benefit of the library and 
the gift is tax deductible. Each book given 
will bear a special bookplate with the donor’s 
name. The gifts may be sent to William V. 
Elder III, Curator, the White House, Wash- 
ington. 

“We will need funds to buy books which 
may not be given. A gift of money will be 
spent for specific books and the donor's 
name will be on the bookplate. 

“All communications about the gift of 
books should be addressed to me, James T. 
Babb, Box 1603A, Yale Station, New Haven, 
Conn. Please do not send any books until 
I have written you that they are needed. 
We want only the exact editions listed and 
the volume must be in fine physical condi- 
tion.” 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
on February 22, 1964, the New York 
Times published an article by Felix Bel- 
air, Jr., concerning the recent develop- 
ments in the acquisition of books and 
the addition of some titles for the White 
House Library. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article printed in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times, Feb. 22, 1964] 


JOHNSON PRESSES KENNEDY PLAN FOR LIBRARY 
AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
(By Felix Belair, Jr.) 

WasHINGTON, February 21.—President 
Johnson is seeking to correct a growing pub- 
lic impression that he has abandoned the 
permanent White House Library started un- 
der President Kennedy. 

The President let it be known this week 
through his press secretary, Pierre Salinger, 
that he and Mrs. Johnson were determined 
to carry the project to completion. 

It has still a long way to go. About 1,500 
of the 1,780 titles originally chosen for in- 
clusion in the collection have been acquired 
and about 20 titles have been added. 

The death of President Kennedy and the 
departure from the White House of Mrs. 
Kennedy, who actively directed the project, 
produced unexpected and opposite results. 
For a few weeks the office of the White House 
curator was swamped with donations of 
books and money. Then donations dwindled 
to a trickle. 


GIFTS REACH $1,000 


Most individual donations immediately 
after the assassination were given in mem- 
ory of President Kennedy. Money donations 
averaged $10, but there were a few for $1,000. 
By the middle of January, some $18,000 was 
available to purchase volumes now out of 
print and to rebind them. 

Those connected with the project say that 
Mrs. Kennedy's departure from the White 
House may have given the impression that 
the library project was being dropped. 

Mrs. Kennedy had designated James T. 
Baff, librarian of Yale University, to oversee 
the job as head of a committee of distin- 
guished scholars, editors, publishers, and li- 
brarians. She also selected and supervised 
the renovation of a room on the ground floor 
of the mansion to house the collection. 

Mr. Babb observed in a letter to an asso- 
ciate here recently, “Many individuals are 
doubtful as to whether the White House 
Library is being completed as originally 
planned. This may mean that we won't get 
the gifts of books and money in the future.” 


MONEY DONATIONS NEEDED 


Pending the completion of a revised list 
of titles of volumes yet to be acquired, those 
working on the collection say the chief need 
now is for money. Most of the works re- 
maining to be acquired are out of print and 
must be purchased and then rebound. 

When the librarian, Miss Blair White- 
head, was asked if the President was really 
interested in the project, she replied by 
pointing to 12 fat volumes from the Uni- 
versity of Texas Press covering the social, 
economic, and natural history of Texas. 
They were not included on the original list 
of volumes to be acquired. 

Conceived as a gift of the people of the 
United States, the library collection is en- 
tirely dependent on public donations. It 
is usually called the permanent library be- 
cause the volumes may not be taken away 
by departing Presidents. 


DEATH OF KING PAUL OF GREECE 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve propriety and protocol require that 
the Senate take judicial notice of the 
death of King Paul, of Greece. I recall 
a dinner given in his honor some years 
ago in Chicago. I developed quite an 
affection for this good monarch of a 
great country, who, together with his 
delightful queen, made a deep impres- 
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sion everywhere on the people of the 
United States. 

He was born on December 14, 1901, 
and married Princess Frederika Louise, 
of the House of Hanover. 

Among the things that happened while 
he was the sovereign of Greece was the 
adoption of the Marshall plan, whereby 
the people of Greece were aided and the 
country recovered and regained its sta- 
bility, and thus ultimately became an es- 
sential part of the strategic defense line 
of the free world. 

Everyone knows that Greece fought 
off all Communist attacks, at the cost 
of a great loss of life. I remember my 
own experiences in Athens, when there 
was dynamiting and violence by Commu- 
nist mobs. Somehow those stalwart 
citizens, in keeping with great historic 
tradition, stood their ground on every 
occasion. Greece has stabilized its 
economy. We express our sympathy 
and our condolences to the surviving 
Queen and the people of Greece. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I would 
not presume to speak at this time were 
it not for the fact that I know Queen 
Frederika personally. I should like to 
join with the distinguished minority 
leader in expressing profound condo- 
lences to the Queen and to the people of 
Greece, and to wish every beneficent 
thing for King Constantine as he as- 
sumes the duties of the head of Greek 
affairs. 

King Paul was a great inspiration in 
the anti-Communist struggle of the 
Greek people, so bloody, so difficult, so 
disastrous, so costly to them. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
commend the minority leader for his 
thoughtful expression. It is further 
proof of his consideration for the feel- 
ings of others. 

The people of the United States and 
their Government will always respect 
and hold in high admiration King Paul, 
of Greece. He exemplified throughout 
his life great qualities of courage and 
prudent judgment and statesmanship, 
which will commend him not only to his 
countrymen, but also to history. 

Some of us have been privileged to 
meet the King, and some of us have been 
privileged to meet his lovely queen, 
Queen Frederika. Recently the Queen of 
Greece was in the United States, and it 
was the privilege of Mrs. Humphrey and 
me, together with other Members of 
Congress and their wifes, to have dinner 
with the Queen. She was then deeply 
concerned about her husband’s health. 

The free world has lost a good man. 
The people of Greece are in mourning. I 
hope they will feel that the people of 
the United States and we in the Senate 
send their deep sympathy and condo- 
lences to the royal family and to the 
people of Greece and to all the friends 
of Greece. 


AGRICULTURE ACT OF 1964—THE 
COTTON AND WHEAT PROGRAM 
The Senate resumed the considera- 

tion of the bill (H.R. 6196) to encourage 

increased consumption of cotton (and 
wheat) to maintain the income of cot- 
ton producers to provide a special re- 
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search program designed to lower costs 
of production, and for other purposes. 

Mr. of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I call up my amendment 
identified as 461. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the 
end of the bill it is proposed to add a 
new title as follows: 

TITLE I1I—MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec. 301. Title I of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954, as 
amended, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof a new section as follows: 

“Src. 110. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this Act, any agreement with 
any foreign country entered into by the 
President under section 101 after the date 
of enactment of this section shall (1) re- 
quire payment in dollars for not less than 
25 per centum of the surplus agricultural 
commodities sold pursuant to such agree- 
ment, and (2) provide that not less than 25 
per centum of the foreign currencies received 
pursuant to any such agreement shall be 
available for uses which do not require the 
approval of such foreign country.” 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I have discussed the amend- 
ment with the chairman of the commit- 
tee. In view of the fact that Public Law 
480, including the subject with which 
my amendment deals, will be considered 
by the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, as a part of the context of the 
new extension act, I shall not press the 
amendment at this time. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
require that in the sale of agricultural 
commodities under title I of Public Law 
430, for so-called soft currencies, 25 per- 
cent of the sales shall be in the form of 
dollars or hard currencies, and that an- 
other 25 percent shall be set aside for 
the use of the U.S. Government, at its 
own discretion. 

Under the existing law none or these 
soft currencies can be used for our own 
benefit but must be spent for improve- 
ments in the respective currencies. 

I believe that this is a fair approach 
to the problem. I do not believe it is 
right to allow all the soft currencies to 
be spent at the discretion of the recipient 
governments. 

However, recognizing that the com- 
mittee is planning a study of this prob- 
lem and that it is in the process of hold- 
ing hearings on the proposal, I shall not 
press the amendment at this time. 

I yield to the Senator from Louisiana, 
who may wish to make some comments. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
wish to advise my good friend from Del- 
aware that the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry is now in the process of 
holding hearings on a revision of Public 
Law 480. The committee will be glad to 
take into consideration the subject mat- 
ter which the Senator from Delaware is 
now discussing. We hope not only to 
consider the question of foreign curren- 
cies, which the Senator has discussed, but 
also to place limitations on the use of soft 
currencies and to adjust interest rates. 
I assure the Senator that before the pro- 
posed revision of Public Law 480 comes 
before the Senate, the law will have re- 
ceived a thorough going over. 
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Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. McGOVERN. The Senator from 
Delaware discussed his amendment with 
me earlier today. I commend him for 
his interest in this important subject. I 
had the privilege, for about a year and a 
half, of directing the food-for-peace pro- 
gram, which has its legislative founda- 
tion in Public Law 480. In my opinion, 
the whole question of currency uses 
should be examined into carefully by the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
and then by the Congress, when the 
question of extending the law is con- 
sidered later this year. As the Senator 
from Delaware knows, the program will 
expire on December 31 of this year. 

As the chairman of the committee has 
said, the bill will be considered by the 
committee shortly. At that time, I feel 
certain that the proposal of the Senator 
from Delaware will be given serious con- 
sideration. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator from South Dakota and the 
Senator from Louisiana. Fully recogniz- 
ing the many problems which can de- 
velop when changing the law, and which 
can more properly be dealt with in the 
committee, and with the assurances of 
the chairman and other members of the 
committee that this proposal will be 
given consideration, I withdraw the 
amendment and will offer it again as a 
part of the Extension Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Dela- 
ware is withdrawn. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I of- 
fer an amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 8, 
line 20, it is proposed to strike out all 
through the word “export” on page 9, 
line 3, as follows: 

Provided, That for the period beginning 
August 1 of the marketing year for the first 
crop for which price support is made avail- 
able under section 103(b) of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, and ending July 
31, 1968, such payments shall be made in an 
amount which will make upland cotton pro- 
duced in the United States available for 
domestic use at a price which is not in ex- 
cess of the price at which such cotton is 
made available for export. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, on 
this amendment, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be a 
quorum call, the time for the quorum call 
not to be charged to the time on the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, on 
my amendment, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

The purpose of the amendment is 
really and truly to equalize the price of 
cotton sold to domestic mills with that 
sold to foreign users. 

The so-called Cooley bill, which came 
before the Senate, contained the Jones 
amendment, which was adopted and 
passed by the House. 

My amendment seeks to restore to the 
Senate bill the Jones amendment. It 
would strike out that part of the bill 
which provides that cotton shall not be 
sold to domestic textile mills for less 
than the sum for which it is sold abroad. 

The bill requires that if cotton is sold 
abroad at, let us say, a differential of 
844 cents a pound, the cotton would have 
to be sold to domestic mills at the same 
price—that is, at a differential of 8% 
cents a pound from the support price. 

But the testimony shows that if such 
should be the case—that is, if the same 
differential were given to domestic mills 
as is given to foreign mills—the domestic 
mills would have an advantage of from 
3 to 3% cents a pound. The amendment 
would give the Secretary of Agriculture 
discretion to fix the price at which cotton 
is to be sold to domestic mills, taking into 
consideration freight and other expenses 
incident to the sale of cotton abroad, as 
well as cotton sold in the United States. 

I invite the attention of Senators to 
page 14 of the report, where it is stated 
that the trade incentive rate per pound 
under the so-called Cooley bill would be 
3% cents, whereas under the bill now 
before the Senate the difference would 
be 6% cents a pound. In other words, 
cotton could be sold to domestic mills 
at a differential of 344 cents a pound, 
compared with the price of 6% cents 
a pound for foreign mills, giving domes- 
tic mills the same advantage. 

In proposing the amendment, I seek 
to save the taxpayers from $12.50 to $15 
a bale. 

According to testimony given by the 
Department of Agriculture, and appear- 
ing in part I, page 28, of the May 1963 
hearings, assuming that the support 
price for cotton is 3242 cents, the dif- 
ferential would be in the neighborhood 
of 3 cents a pound. If that be true— 
and I am sure it is, according to the 
testimony before the Senate—it would 
mean that on the sale of as many as 
10 million bales of cotton to domestic 
mills, there would be a saving of 3 
cents a pound, or $15 a bale, or a total 
saving to the taxpayers of $150 million. 
This amendment would make it possible 
for the Secretary of Agriculture actually 
and truly to equalize the prices as be- 
tween foreign mills and domestic mills. 
That is all there is to the amendment; 
and I hope very much that the Senate 
will adopt it. 

All the arguments made in regard to 
what should be done for the domestic 
mills are that they should not be put 
at a disadvantage, as compared with the 
foreign mills. 
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This amendment would equalize the 
sale price; and, of course, in doing so, 
the Secretary of Agriculture would take 
into consideration the freight rates and 
the rates abroad, and so forth, so that 
when the cotton reached the textile mills 
of the United States and when the cot- 
ton reached the textile mills of other 
countries, all of them would pay an 
equalized price for it. 

As a matter of fact, during the May 
1963 hearings, the Under Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mr. Murphy, on page 26 
stated that, and I quote: 

At that time it was and still is the feeling 
of the administration that the inequity can 
be eliminated even though there is still left 
some differential between the export price 
and the domestic price. 


Mr. President, this amendment will 
save the taxpayers about $150 million, 
no small amount even in these days. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Proxmire in the chair). The time of the 
Senator from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. TALMADGE. President Kennedy, 
on September 6, 1962, called for legisla- 
tion designed to remove the inequity by 
the present two-price system. This re- 
quest by the President had been gen- 
erally accepted to place domestic mills 
and foreign mills in the same price rela- 
tionship that existed prior to section 203 
of the Agricultural Act of 1956. Presi- 
dent Johnson renewed President Ken- 
nedy’s request, when this proposed legis- 
lation was sent to Congress. 

Transportation costs are promoted as 
a justifiable difference on payments into 
the marketing system for domestic con- 
sumption. This is an invalid proposal. 

Transportation costs to the mills are 
taken into consideration in the United 
States in the application of the price sup- 
port. Price supports in the Carolinas 
are usually 2 to 3 cents a pound higher 
than in California, to reflect the differ- 
ence in transportation costs. Similarly, 
ocean transportation costs from east 
coast ports to Europe are cheaper than 
from the west coast. The higher initial 
price at east coast ports would make de- 
livery to Europe more expensive than 
west coast cotton delivered to Japan. 

There is no way to develop a transpor- 
tation costs figure that would have a 
complete bearing on this problem, due to 
location within the United States and 
the differences between rail and truck 
transportation rates in the United States 
and between domestic and foreign bot- 
tom rates for ocean transportation to 
different foreign locations. 

The question before us is not the one 
of resolving transportation costs, or of 
equalizing cotton prices in the scattered 
areas of the United States. Instead, the 
question is one of equalizing the general 
price level for cotton, regardless of its 
production area or location and storage 
in the market system, so that we reflect 
an equality of costs to domestic and for- 
eign mills. 
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Prior to the enactment of the cotton 
export program, the American price was 
the same for domestic consumption and 
export. This bill simply restores this 
historical market situation. To place in 
the hands of the Secretary the discre- 
tion to use a different level would dis- 
rupt orderly marketing. It would also 
place the mills in a position of uncer- 
tainty as to any variations that might 
be provided by the Secretary in the pay- 
ment as between marketing years. This 
would disrupt purchasing procedures and 
the carrying of raw cotton inventories 
at yearend by both mills and merchants. 
It would provide a boom and bust cotton 
market. 

The American Government, including 
the Congress and executive branch, have 
accepted full equalization, as provided in 
the pending bill, in the establishment of 
of payments on raw cotton to domestic 
mills on textiles that go for export. To 
provide a variation on raw cotton prices 
to domestic mills, as proposed in the 
pending amendment, would disrupt the 
administration of the existing textile 
export provisions and would either place 
the mills at a disadvantage in the world 
textile market or would complicate the 
existing administrative machinery. 

A payment of less than full equaliza- 
tion on cotton costs would continue to 
encourage American mills to utilize syn- 
thetic fibers 100 percent, or in the blend- 
ing processes, in order to compete with 
textile imports into the domestic market. 

Mr. President, the amendment offered 
by the distinguished Senator from Loui- 
siana, instead of creating a one-price 
system for cotton in place of the present 
two-price system, would in fact create 
a three-price system which would be in- 
tolerable for all segments of the cotton 
industry in America. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Georgia has 
expired. 

Mr.SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield briefly 
to me? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield 1 minute to 
the senior Senator from Missouri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Missouri is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
while I would not presume to speak for 
Representative Jones, who is a most able 
student of cotton affairs, I believe the 
objectives of his amendment were first, 
to reduce the cost of the program pro- 
vided by the bill; and, second, to encour- 
age other modifications that would in- 
ject badly needed flexibility into acreage 
allotments and price supports to indi- 
vidual producers. In my opinion, the 
bill, as modified and reported by the 
Senate Agriculture Committee, would 
reduce the cost of the House version of 
the bill by $166 million, and the producer 
choice and export acreage provisions 
would move in the direction in which 
Representative Jones wanted them to 
go. I should emphasize, however, that 
without the producer choice and export 
acreage provisions, the bill could not 
meet the required objectives, and conse- 
quently would fall far short of doing 
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what needs to be done for cotton and 
cotton producers. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield briefly 
to me? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield 2 minutes 
to the Senator from Rhode Island. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Rhode Island is recog- 
nized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to associate myself completely with 
the argument made by the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia. Ashe has pointed 
out, if this amendment were to be en- 
acted into the law, we would have a 
three-price cotton system, instead of a 
two-price cotton system. 

We are trying to make it possible for 
U.S. manufacturers to buy the cotton 
they use at the same price as that at 
which it is sold in the world cotton 
market. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I hope the 
amendment will be rejected. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield briefly 
to me? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am delighted to 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from Min- 
nesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
join in support of the argument made by 
the Senator from Georgia. I do so with 
somewhat mixed emotions, because the 
other day, in the course of the argument 
on the wheat amendment, I urged that 
we not give the amount of discretion be- 
tween zero and 90 percent to Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, as called for by the 
pending amendment. 

I believe the proposal to give the Sec- 
retary full discretion in regard to the 
amount of payments could lead to some 
difficulty. I see no reason why the pay- 
ment program under the cotton provi- 
sions of the bill should be altered. 

The Senator from Rhode Island said 
one of the purposes is to provide cotton 
to U.S. mills at the same price at which 
it is available to the competing foreign 
mills. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. And if we were to 
change the formula at this point, not 
only would we have a price 8% cents 
cheaper for the foreign manufacturers, 
as against the price our manufacturers 
are now paying, but then there would be 
a new formula which would be some- 
where between the two. 

We are trying to achieve equalization, 
so as to allow the American manufac- 
turers to purchase the cotton they need 
at the same price as that paid for the 
cotton by the foreign manufacturers. 
The bill as reported by the committee 
will do precisely that. 

But if we were to enact the pending 
amendment, we would change the for- 
mula, and would permit an area of dis- 
cretion in which the price could be 
varied; and that would result in still re- 
quiring the American manufacturers to 
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pay a higher price for the cotton than 
that paid by the foreign manufacturers. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Is not the proposal 
an attempt to give the mills merely half 
a loaf? Is it not a fact that the amend- 
ment was defeated when the amendment 
in the nature of a substitute was defeat- 
ed day before yesterday? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is my under- 
standing. So far as I know, the Depart- 
ment supports the provision of the bill 
to which the amendment is directed. It 
does not support the amendment. Since 
there has been genuine agreement be- 
tween the many forces involved in the 
proposed legislation, it seems to me that 
it would be wise to maintain the bill as 
is, particularly as it relates to payments. 
That is the key to the whole program. 
That is the purpose of the proposed leg- 


islation. 
Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to myself. 


I cannot quite follow the arguments 
made by my good friend the Senator 
from Georgia. He knows that the cot- 
ton mills in our country face a differen- 
tial in the price of cotton because of 
freight rates and distance from the areas 
in which cotton is produced to the mills. 
The evidence is very plain that the De- 
partment recommended the bill as it 
came from the House. The bili that 
came from the House had in it the Jones 
amendment. 

The Jones amendment left it to the 
Department of Agriculture to fix a price 
which would take into consideration 
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freight rates. That would mean that 
the same sale price would be paid by 
domestic textile mills as would prevail 
for foreign textile mills. 

Mr. President, I repeat. The Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] put his 
finger on the spot when he said that the 
Jones amendment sought to save costs, 
and that the costs that would be saved 
to the taxpayers by the amendment 
would amount to $150 million a year 
when we reach a production of domestic 
cotton at the rate of 10 million bales 
a year. That is what I am seeking to 
do. 

Throughout the debate we have heard 
from Senators who propose to give to 
the domestic mills a price equal to or 
similar to that received by the foreign 
mills 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 3 additional minutes. 

That is the sole purpose of my amend- 
ment. It would make it possible for the 
Department of Agriculture to fix the dif- 
ferential so that the domestic mills would 
be able to purchase the cotton at the 
same price as would prevail in the case 
of foreign mills. 

I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed at this point in my remarks a table 
which appears at page 14 of the report, 
indicating that the differential in the 
incentive rate per pound as between the 
pending bill and the Cooley bill that came 
to us from the House is 3 cents a pound. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Upland cotton — Basic data for current legislation, H.R. 6196 as passed by the House and 
as amended by the Senate committee 


Item 


er (ie (thousands): 


Soil bani conservation reserve... 


— 
Yield: "Pound per acre h 
3 nd utilization (1 440 000 acres 


3 use (average of crop) 
Export, per pound (average aí crops). . 
oa price (unrestricted use) (average "of crops 
payment rate per poun 
Trade 1 rate per pound. 
Farm value of production 22 


1 On domestic allotment. 
Including any payment made to producers. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit that if our objective is to make it 
Possible to sell cotton to foreign mills 


0 
— million dollars 


H. R. 6196, Cooley bill 


Current legislation 


15, 350 14, 200 14, 200 

11, 000 12, 850 12, 850 

100 100 100 

8, 400 8, 600 9, 200 
5, 200 5, 000 5, 000 5, 000 
12, 850 13, 550 12, 950 11, 200 
3, 060 3, 000 3, 000 3, 500 
9, 850 10, 550 9, 950 7, 700 
32. 47 32.47 30. 00 30, 00 
31.72 31. 72 29. 25 29, 25 
2.47 13.5 
32. 00 32. 00 26. 00 23. 00 
23. 50 23. 00 23. 00 23. 00 
36. 47 36. 47 30.71 30. 71 

&5 9.0 6.5 0 

76111 — 3. 5 6.5 
2, 456 2, 272 2, 157 1, 997 


at the same rate as that paid by do- 
mestic mills, we now have an opportu- 
nity to do so. At the same time, we 
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would be able to save the taxpayers of 
our country as much as $150 million a 
year. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY MEM- 
BERS OF THE MEXICO-UNITED 
STATES INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
CONFERENCE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 1 
ask unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Sparkman], the chairman of the Senate 
delegation assigned to the Mexican- 
United States Interparliamentary Con- 
ference, be permitted to proceed at this 
time without the time necessary for his 
presentation being taken from the time 
available to either side on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the past 3 days we have had the gen- 
uine pleasure of having with us in Wash- 
ington a distinguished group of Members 
of the Congress from our neighboring 
State of Mexico. 

This is the fourth annual Conference 
held between the parliamentary bodies of 
our two countries. We alternate each 
year. We have been holding discus- 
sions, shall continue our discussions to- 
night, and be here through tomorrow 
and until Sunday. Sunday the delega- 
tion will go down to Knoxville, Tenn., 
and visit some of the TVA area. After 
being there a day or two, the delega- 
tion will go on to New Orleans and see 
some of the Old South and study some 
of the problems of international trade 
between our country and their own coun- 
try of Mexico. 

We have had frank, full, and friendly 
discussions of various problems that 
may exist between the two countries. We 
found, when we began to discuss them, 
that some of them seem to have been— 
I was about to say “imaginary”—but I 
should say they certainly are not in- 
soluble. The discussions have been very 
profitable. I feel that that is a safe 
statement. 

Mr. President, we are delighted to 
have the delegates present with us. At 
this point I should like to save the privi- 
lege of introducing them individually, 
asking each one to rise as I call his 
name. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. T yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. In a demon- 
stration of nonpartisanship, may I say 
that we on this side of the aisle are de- 
lighted to have our Mexican friends and 
colleagues with us. I had the great 
honor and privilege of being a member 
of the delegation that went to Guadala- 
jara at the first meeting of the parlia- 
mentary group of the United States and 
Mexico. It was the beginning of meet- 
ings which have since been held an- 
nually. As the Senator from Alabama 
has said, they have been of great bene- 
fit and have worked toward a better un- 
derstanding. As the years go by and 
discussions of our problems continue, I 
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hope that they will lead to increasingly 
better understanding. 

So we on this side of the aisle join in 
most sincerely welcoming the delegates. 

I thank the Senator for yielding to 
me. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Iowa, who is the ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on For- 
-eign Relations. I believe he was pres- 
ent at the luncheon. 

I recognize the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. ELLENDER], who is chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, which at the present time is in 
charge of the proposed legislation before 
the Senate. The Senator from Louisiana 
is a member of the U.S. delegation at 
the Conference. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, this 
is the first time I have been appointed a 
member of the Senate delegation to 
represent the Senate at the conference. 
In the past 2 or 3 days it has been my 
privilege to meet with these fine gentle- 
men and ladies from Mexico. I do not 
know any better way to get better ac- 
quainted than to follow the procedure 
that we have undertaken in the past 2 
or 3 days. The proceedings have been 
very cordial on our side as well as on he 
Mexican side. Neither could we agree 
nor could they agree to everything that 
we or they desired or submitted. Yet 
there was a cordiality in the meetings 
which means friendship and warmth. I 
am very hopeful that meetings of the 
kind we have attended can be main- 
tained, not only with Mexico, but many 
other countries of the world. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr.SPARKMAN. I am happy to yield 
to our majority leader, the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], who is a 
member of the delegation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
remark has been made that the Republi- 
can side of the Senate looks “awfully 
good” at the moment. It seems to me 
that too many of our Mexican friends 
will not have an affinity for the emblem 
of the opposite party, because I recall 
in Guanajuato last year we were asked 
where a certain Senator, whose name I 
shall not mention at the moment, was. 
We were told that he was in Africa 
visiting elephants. I would hope that for 
a change the donkey would be given 
some consideration. [Laughter.] 

Once again it is an honor and privi- 
lege for the Senate to have the Mexican 
delegation to the Mexican-United States 
Interparliamentary Conference with us 
at this fourth meeting of the group. The 
word is “bienvenido” and it is spoken 
from the heart. 

This has indeed been a notable year in 
the history of relations between our two 
countries. During the month of Febru- 
ary the Presidents of our two nations 
met at Los Angeles in the atmosphere 
of warm friendship and understanding 
which has become characteristic of our 
relations. 

The Chamizal Treaty proclaimed on 
January 16 stands as an example of what 
can be achieved by sympathetic under- 
standing of each others problems and by 
patient negotiation between neighbors of 
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good will. It stands, too, as a monument 
to the memory of our late President John 
F. Kennedy who dedicated himself to the 
ideals of hemispheric unity as embodied 
in the Alliance for Progress. 

It is, then, in this context, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the parliamentarians of both 
countries meet at this time. Some of our 
visitors have been with us before. Some 
are here for the first time. But all of 
them, we hope, will feel completely at 
home. I have had the pleasure of par- 
ticipating in each of these meetings since 
their inception 4 years ago and each has 
served to broaden the base of under- 
standing and friendship. At each suc- 
cessive meeting, Mr. President, it has 
become apparent that on issues which 
might have become irritants, progress 
has been made and some have fallen by 
the wayside. We are in a new era—an 
era when our peoples, united by the bond 
of common interest, walk together along 
the road to hemispheric solidarity. 

May each of these confrontations mark 
the passage of a year of good will and set 
the tone for continued friendship and 
mutual respect. 

You honor us by your presence, and 
we want you, our friends, to come back 
often. 

As we say in my State of Montana— 
and I think I can speak for every Mem- 
ber of the Senate—for you the latch- 
string is always out. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
ALLOTT]. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, in the 
temporary absence of the minority 
leader, having been a member of the del- 
egation on several occasions, and having 
had an opportunity to sit with you yes- 
terday during part of the discussions on 
the Colorado River, I want to welcome 
you to the Senate and to the United 
States. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
TOWER]. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I should 
like to add my welcome. My State has 
the longest international boundary that 
separates the United States from Mexico. 
We rejoice that we have been such good 
neighbors. We are delighted to have 
them here. We wish for them on the re- 
mainder of their journey a hearty “Vaya 
con Dios.” 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. JOHNSTON], who is a member 
of the Interparliamentary Conference. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, first 
I wish to say that we appreciate having 
the members of the Mexican delegation 
here. Meetings such as this will be bene- 
ficial to your country and our country. 
As we become better acquainted with 
each other we will work better together. 
We find from experience in life that 
when we do not meet with and associate 
with each other, thereby not knowing 
each other, we cannot do a full job. As 
we get acquainted and come to know 
each other better, our countries will be 
able to work together much more effec- 
tively. There is only an imaginary line 
between our two countries. We have 
many common interests. 
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It is well recognized that when some- 
one does not know another person or 
may even hate him, then, after he be- 
comes acquainted with that person and 
associates with him, he finds many good 
things about the person he even hated. 
This will be true in this case. When we 
learn about you and you learn what the 
United States stands for, we shall love 
one another more by associating in con- 
ventions such as this one. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
think I would be very negligent if I did 
not, representing as I do in part the 
State of Florida, extend warm greetings 
and felicitations to this splendid delega- 
tion from the Republic of Mexico. 

As a matter of fact, the first settle- 
ment in Florida was made by a group, 
organized in Mexico, under De Luna, who 
settled at Pensacola. That settlement 
did not prove to be permanent, but the 
colony at St. Augustine 16 years later, in 
1565, became permanent. We welcome 
you to a country which includes Florida 
which, in its whole continental area, was 
for the first time settled by Spanish- 
speaking people from Mexico. 

Second, I have had the privilege of 
traveling on the Inter-American High- 
way, not only in Mexico, but into Central 
American countries below. I want to 
point out that the Mexican Republic has 
built an excellent highway, wholly with 
its own means, not expecting or accept- 
ing aid from anybody else, extending 
from the Texas border all the way to the 
border of Guatemala, a distance of nearly 
1,600 miles. Mexico has made in that 
particular a great contribution to the 
solidarity of the Americas which I want 
to recognize at this time. We assure the 
members of the delegation that they are 
most welcome here. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield now to the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I would 
not dream of intruding at this time but 
for the fact that it was my privilege and 
honor, at the request of the gentleman 
who sits next to me, the Honorable Man- 
uel Sanches, to address the Senate of 
the Republic of Mexico. It was a st mu- 
lating and great experience. I thank our 
guests most warmly for their great hos- 
pitality. 

In honor of them, because they are 
men and women of affairs, I wish to em- 
phasize that Mexico is one of the coun- 
tries of the Americas which shows every 
disposition to seek to be of assistance to 
our fellow American Republics in the de- 
velopment of the countries of the Amer- 
icas. Mexico appears to be a real leader 
in that regard. 

I believe the day will come when we 
of the United States and the people of 
all the Americas will thank Mexico for 
having formulated a program of self- 
help, which will be of more aid than 
what our Government alone could give, 
and will be of real help in the social and 
economic future of the Americas. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING]. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, it is 
a privilege and pleasure to welcome our 
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legislative comrades here in the Sen- 
ate of the United States. My acquaint- 
ance with Mexico perhaps goes back a 
little further than that of most of my 
colleagues, since I first became deeply in- 
terested in Mexico as a journalist in the 
second decade of this century, and was 
fortunate enough to make my first visit 
to Mexico 41 years ago. At that time the 
Mexico Revolution had passed a large 
part of its period of violence and was set- 
tling down to the beginning of an evolu- 
tionary process, and though interrupted 
by several uprisings in the subsequent 
two decades, has now been successful 
and almost without parallel in the his- 
tory of Latin America. 

It is a source of great satisfaction to 
those of us who look back on our own 
Revolution as an epoch-making event in 
the history of mankind and as a fine ex- 
ample to people all over the world to see 
the progress that has been made in our 
neighbor country from its revolution to a 
steady and hopeful process of evolution, 
No less gratifying is the fact that, year 
by year, our relations—the relations be- 
tween the United States and Mexico—are 
getting steadily better and our under- 
standing of each other’s problems grow- 
ing. I am confident this process will 
continue. This Parliamentary Union 
meeting of the delegates of the two Con- 
gresses—that of Mexico and of the 
United States—which was initiated 4 
years ago is another example of the 
growing understanding between these 
two neighbor republics. It is an instru- 
mentality to foster such understanding. 

I know of no more important assign- 
ment in the foreign policy of the United 
States than to strengthen the bond of 
amity, and understanding between us. 
I am happy to have played a small part 
in bringing that about. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
join other Senators in paying my re- 
spects to our distinguished visitors from 
the Republic of Mexico. You have given 
us a real sense of inspiration by your 
own great work in your own fine country. 
We know Mexico to be a progressive and 
forward-looking country. We know the 
great achievements of its people and of 
its Government. 

I wish to take a moment to express my 
personal thanks to the members of the 
Congress of the Republic of Mexico and 
the members of its Government, to your 
distinguished President, and to members 
of the Cabinet, and above all to the peo- 
ple of Mexico for the hospitality and the 
kindness extended to me on a visit to 
your great country. 

I see many friends in the Chamber 
whom I met on that occasion. I had 
an opportunity to travel through Mexico. 
Of course, it is a large country and in a 
period of 10 days one cannot see too 
much; but it was a wonderful experience 
for me and brought me a new under- 
standing of the accomplishments, of the 
hopes, and of the dreams of the people 
of Mexico. 

I can think of no one more welcome 
in the United States than the representa- 
tives of the very proud people—and 
rightly so—of the Republic of Mexico. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, if I 
may introduce the members individually, 
beginning with the Senators, and if I 
may ask them to stand, the first member 
is the cochairman of the delegation, 
Manuel Moreno Sanchez, 

Eliseo Aragon Rebolledo. 

Rafael Carranza Hernandez. 

Guillermo Ibarra. 

Edgardo Medina Alonzo. 

Elias Mendoza Gonzalez. 

Carlos Roman Celis. 

Maxmiliano Ruiz Castaneda. 

Angel Santos Cervantes. 

Juan Manuel Teran Mata. 

Tomas Valles Vivar. 

Gustavo Vildosola Almada. 

The first Deputy is Ing. Jose Lopez 
Bermudez, cochairman. 

Jorge Abarca Caldron. 

Martin Diaz Montero. 

Joaquin Gamboa Pascoe. 

Jesus Gonzalez Gortazar. 

Manuel Marquez Escobedo. 

Rodrigo Moreno Zermeno. 

Enrique Pacheco Alvarez. 

Romeo Rincon Serrano. 

The only lady in both delegations is 
Deputy Guadalupe Rivera Marin. 

Diodoro Rivera Uribe. 

Jenaro Vazquez Colmenares. 

Applause, Senators rising. J 


RECESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that as a mark of 
respect to our honored guests of Mexico, 
the Senate stand in recess for 5 minutes 
for the purpose of meeting personally 
with our friends. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
InTYRE in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Thereupon (at 2 o’clock and 35 min- 
utes p.m.) the Senate took a recess for 
5 minutes. 

On the expiration of the recess (at 2 
o’clock and 40 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
reassembled, on being called to order by 
the Presiding Officer (Mr. MCCARTHY in 
the chair). 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1964—THE 
COTTON AND WHEAT PROGRAM 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 6196) to encourage in- 
creased consumption of cotton (and 
wheat), to maintain the income of cot- 
ton producers to provide a special re- 
search program designed to lower costs 
of production, and for other purposes. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. EL- 
LENDER] is prepared to yield back the re- 
mainder of his time, I also will do so, and 
we can then proceed to vote. However, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum at this 
time, in order to alert Senators that a 
vote is about to occur. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia withhold that 
request? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am glad to with- 
hold my request temporarily. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I should like to re- 
quest the Senator from Georgia to yield 
back the remainder of his time, and the 
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Senate will be ready to vote after a 
quorum call. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time, 
provided the Senator from Louisiana 
does likewise. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes from the time on the 
bill for the Senator from Georgia to sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
INTYRE in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER]. The yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ANDERSON (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMING- 
TON]. If he were present and voting he 
would vote “nay.” If I were permitted 
to vote I would vote yea.“ 

Mr. BARTLETT (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
RANDOLPH]. If he were present and vot- 
ing he would vote “nay.” If I were at 
liberty to vote I would vote “yea.” 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Hav DEN JI, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Youne], and the Senator from Missouri 
Mr. SyMINcTON] are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] is absent 
because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from California [Mr. EnGLe] is neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Cor- 
ton], the Senator from California [Mr. 
Kochel], and the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. GOLDWATER] are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
California [Mr. Kucue.t] would vote 
“nay.” 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. Dom- 
INIcK] is necessarily absent to attend the 
funeral of a relative, and, if present and 
voting, would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 28, 
nays 59, as follows: 


[No. 64 Leg.] 
YEAS—28 

Aiken Ellender Miller 
Bennett Fong Morton 
Bible Gruening Mundt 
Boggs Hickenlooper Prouty 
Brewster Javits Proxmire 
Cannon Keating Robertson 
Case Lausche Simpson 
Cooper Long, La. Williams, Del. 
Cc Mansfield 
Dirksen Mechem 


NAYS—59 
Allott Inouye Neuberger 
Bayh Jackson Pastore 
Beall Johnston Pearson 
Burdick Jordan, N.C Pell 
Byrd, W. Va Jordan, Idaho Ribicoff 
Carlson Kennedy 
Church Long, Mo. Saltonstall 
Clark Magnuson 
Dodd McCarthy Smathers 
Do McClellan Smitn 
uglas 8 
Edmondson McGovern Stennis 
Ervin McIntyre 
Gore McNamara Thurmond 
Hart Metcalf 
Hartke Monroney Walters 
Hill Morse Williams, N.J. 
Holland Moss Yar 
Hruska Muskie Young, N. Dak 
Humphrey Nelson 
NOT VOTING—13 

Anderson Engle Randolph 
Bartlett Fulbright Symington 
Byrd, Va. Goldwater Young, Ohio 
Cotton Hayden 

ick Kuchel 

So Mr. ELLENDER’s amendment was 

rejected. 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the vote 
by which the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
order to ascertain what the procedure 
may be for the rest of the day, I should 
like to inquire how many amendments 
Senators intend to offer to the bill. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] 
indicates that he will offer two amend- 
ments; the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Keatinc], one; the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Tower], two; and the Senator from 
Arkansas, one. 

Mr. AIKEN. I have a very fine 
amendment. Whether I shall offer it or 
not will depend upon the time of the day 
and the attitude of the Senate toward 
other amendments. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Has the Senator 
ever seen anything but a very fine 
amendment offered by any Member of 
this body? 

Mr. AIKEN. Certainly not. 

Mr. MILLER. I call up my amend- 
ment, No. 464. I ask that the amend- 
ment not be read, but that it be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 32, after line 13, add the following 
new title: 

“TITLE ITI—LABELING AND ADVERTISING OF IM- 
PORTED MEAT, POULTRY, AND FISH 

“Sec. 301. Chapter IV of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act, as amended, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“ ‘IMPORTED MEAT, POULTRY, AND FISH 

“Sec. 410. (a) No importer, processor, 
packer, jobber, distributor, dealer, retailer, 
or other person shall advertise, sell, or offer 
for sale any meat, poultry, or fish imported 
into the United States or any food products 
containing any such meat, poultry, or fish, 
unless such meat, poultry, fish, or food prod- 
ucts, or the containers, packages, or wrap- 
pings in which they are sold, whether at 
wholesale or retail, are clearly marked or 
labeled to show that such meat or poultry 
were not produced in the United States, that 
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such fish were im} into the United 
States, and that such food products contain 
meat or poultry not produced in the United 
States or fish imported into the United 
States. 

Any such marking or labeling shall be in 
type or lettering at least as large as any 
other type or lettering on the containers, 
packages, or wrappings. 

Any advertisement of such meat, poultry, 
fish, or food products shall clearly state, in 
type or lettering at least as large as any 
other type or lettering in such advertise- 
ment, that such meat or poultry were not 
produced in the United States, that such fish 
were imported into the United States, and 
that such food products contain meat or 
poultry not produced in the United States 
or fish imported into the United States.’ 

“Sec. 302. Section 301 of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act, as amended, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“*(q) The sale or offering for sale or the 
advertising of any meat, poultry, fish, or food 
products in violation of section 410(a) of 
this Act.“ 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 20 minutes. 

I invite the attention of Senators to 
vote No. 84 in the previous session, which 
indicates the vote on a proposition simi- 
lar—in fact, almost identical—to this. 
If Senators would like to refresh their 
recollections as to how they voted last 
year on a similar proposal, a reference to 
vote No. 84 might save them a little time. 

This amendment would amend chap- 
ter IV of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act by adding a new section 
410 on imported meat, poultry, and fish. 

It would require the marking or label- 
ing of containers, packages, or wrappings 
to clearly indicate that meat or poultry 
therein was not produced in the United 
States; that fish were imported into the 
United States; and that food products 
containing such meat, poultry, or fish 
contain meat or poultry not produced in 
the United States or fish imported into 
the United States. By “fish” it is in- 
tended that shellfish and the items con- 
tained in the generally accepted meaning 
of “seafood” be included. 

The amendment provides that such 
marking or labeling be in type or letter- 
ing at least as large as any other type or 
lettering on the containers, packages, or 
wrappings. 

It would also require that any adver- 
tisement of such meat, poultry, fish, or 
food products clearly state that such 
meat or poultry were not produced in 
the United States, that such fish were 
imported into the United States, and 
that such food products contain meat 
or poultry not produced in the United 
States or fish imported into the United 
States. 

The amendment prohibits importers, 
processors, packers, jobbers, distributors, 
dealers, retailers, or any other persons 
from advertising, selling, or offering to 
sell imported meat, poultry, fish, or food 
products containing such items, without 
complying with the requirements I have 
previously referred to. It would make 
no difference whether these items were 
sold at wholesale or at retail. The 
amendment would cover both levels. 

My amendment provides that the sale 
or offering for sale or the advertising of 
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any such meat, poultry, fish, or food 
products in violation of the above pro- 
visions shall constitute a violation under 
section 301 of the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act. Penalties for viola- 
tion of section 301 are covered in section 
333. This provides that a violation shall 
constitute a misdemeanor, subject to 
imprisonment for not more than 1 
year, or a fine of not more than $1,000, 
or both. If the violation is committed 
after a previous conviction, then the im- 
prisonment shall be for not more than 
3 years and the fine not more than 
$10,000, or both. 

I recognize that section 304 of the Tar- 
iff Act of 1930, as amended, requires that 
articles of foreign origin imported into 
the United States be marked in such a 
way as to indicate to an ultimate pur- 
chaser in the United States the English 
name of the country of origin of the arti- 
cles. However, practices have developed 
under this law as a result of which arti- 
cles, imported in containers marked to 
show the country of origin, are removed 
from the containers and then either re- 
packaged and sold without noting on the 
new packages the country of origin of 
the contents or the fact that the same 
are of foreign origin, or combined with 
other goods offered for sale—for exam- 
ple, used in making sausage—without 
marking the end product appropriately. 
Such practices have created confusion in 
the minds of a good many purchasers; in 
fact, a good many purchasers are de- 
ceived—purchasers who might well not 
wish to buy such items, because they 
naturally assume that the repackaged 
items or the end items are of U.S. origin. 
Thus, one of the purposes of our mark- 
ing laws—to give the purchaser informa- 
tion on the subject—is being thwarted. 

Imports of beef, veal, mutton, poultry, 
and fish products have increased consid- 
erably in the last few years. During the 
last 3 years alone, imports of beef and 
veal jumped 162 percent. There is good 
reason to believe that if these imported 
items had been properly labeled or 
marked so that the purchasers would 
have known the facts, there would have 
been no such increase. Many people 
who purchase meat, poultry, and fish, 
genuinely desire to buy an imported 
product. They are willing to pay a pre- 
mium for such a product. Polish hams 
and sausages are examples. But many 
others prefer to buy items of U.S. origin; 
and they have a right to know what they 
are buying, so that they can buy in 
accordance with their preferences. 

An example of the frustrations of such 
a purchaser under existing law and its 
interpretation is dramatically set forth 
in an article which appeared in the 
January 9 issue of the Western Live- 
stock Journal, reprinted with permission 
in the January 30 issue of the Drovers 
Telegram. I now read it to the Senate: 
A Hovsewire WHO Tam To Do SOMETHING 

ABOUT MEAT Imports 

(The following article appeared in the 
January 9, 1964, issue of the Western Live- 
stock Journal and is reproduced here by 
permission. It is explained that Mrs. Cook, 
33, is a California housewife, not involved 
in any way with the livestock business, who 
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decided to back up her concern with action. 
The story is reproduced exactly as she wrote 
it.) 

Although I am not engaged in any form 
of livestock production, the recent article 
in the Wall Street Journal which gave 1.5 
billion pounds of meat as the import figure 
for the United States, January to June 1963, 
shocked me. Simple division tells that if 
the average rancher runs 180 head of live- 
stock, that 9,333 American families are at 
once depressed by this onslaught. 

But where, I wondered, is all the meat? 
It cannot be lunch meat stamped “import” 
that I've seen in the markets. It is not all 
“Danish canned ham“ which is in fewer and 
fewer markets in smaller displays recently. 
Some is beef, some is lamb—where is it? 
I called the butcher of a local chain market 
and asked him. This proved to be only the 
beginning of an inquiry that lasted from 
9 a.m. to 2 p.m., December 23. 

The butcher, I learned, was delighted to 
hear from me. He'd been on the carpet more 
than once with the company as he waged a 
one-man controlled war on the imports he 
was forced to deal with. Frozen legs of lamb 
and frozen fish were all he knew of person- 
ally. I then called the meat buyer for the 
chain and was informed that the legs of 
lamb were all he knew of and each of these 
was labeled “Product of New Zealand” or 
“Product of Australia.” He said he believed 
company policy would be to always label 
imports as such. 

Then I called a meat packer. I asked him 
if all import meat was so labeled when it 
left the packer for the retail market. He 
said “No. The country of origin is stamped 
on the cartons when it arrives. It loses its 
identity when it leaves the packers.” 

“why?” 

“We aren't required to label it,” he replied. 

So I called the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce and inquired of the law on imports. 

“All imports must be labeled with the 
country of origin until they reach the ulti- 
mate consumer.” 

“What about meat?” 

“Oh. Well, meat is considered to have 
reached the ultimate consumer when it 
reaches the packinghouse.” 

Now isn’t that a little ridiculous? Ulti- 
mate consumer: ultimate—‘being last, ut- 
most, farthest, extreme, final,” according 
to Webster. 

I then called the office of 49th District 
Assemblyman Houston I. Flournoy and talked 
to his assistant, Charles Elwell. I gave poor 
Mr. Elwell both barrels of shot—1.5 billion 
pounds, 9,333 families, lunch meat, legs of 
lamb, frozen fish. I gave him the incredible 
logic of someone in the Department of Com- 
merce, who clearly does not use a dictionary 
often enough. 

Mr. Elwell wanted, naturally, to know 
which side of my ax I was sharpening. I 
explained as an American consumer I was 
honing both sides. I reserve the right to 
know where each of my dollars goes and, 
knowing, to accept or reject any meat in the 
counter. The decision is mine alone. Not 
the Secretary of State, the Department of 
Commerce, nor any Presidential aid shall say 
what I cook. 

“Are you concerned about the safety of the 
meat?” 

“I am concerned about the label ‘import.’ 
The meat is USDA inspected, I'm told. Let 
them worry about the safety.” 

“How can they inspect and grade frozen 
meat?” 

“I do not know, but the dean of Mount 
San Antonio Agricultural College can no 
doubt tell you that.” 

Mr. Elwell was clearly surprised. He said 
he would call and check for violations of 
California label law. He said he'd write 
GLENARD P. Lipscoms, U.S. Representative, to 
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find out about the Federal laws here. 
said he'd advise me. 

“And you're concerned with the labeling 
and the effect on our ranchers here?” 

“I want it clearly labeled. And 9,333 
family farms represent more than 9,333 
individual lives. They pay taxes too. I am 
not a rancher or farmer myself.” 

If USDA grades the import meat, why not 
add an import stamp to the roller? 

I understand the beef council is having a 
little trouble getting 10 cents per head from 
cattlemen. What better chance than now 
for them to win loyal support. I, as a con- 
sumer, have seen their signs. I read their 
signs and often learn from them. A sign 
now at eye level telling the housewife All 
meat in these counters is USDA inspected for 
your safety. Ask your butcher if the meat 
you plan to buy is imported.“ Labels won't 
be far behind once the questions start to fly. 

Butchers are human; most of them are 
American citizens. Few Americans would 
willingly and knowingly hurt any American 
business. The generation which pledged “to 
each other our lives, our fortunes and our 
sacred honor” made that pledge for each suc- 
ceeding generation. 

Yours very truly, 
T. ELIZABETH Cook. 


We know that cheap quality meat com- 
prises the bulk of the meat imports. We 
do not believe it is fair for some proces- 
sors or packers to mix this in with good 
quality U.S. produced meat as a cost- 
cutting device, leaving the customer 
oblivious to the fact that what he is pur- 
chasing is a mixture when he assumes 
that it is not. This is precisely what is 
happening under the present law as it is 
being interpreted. The only way to 
change the situation is to change the law. 

This very practice should well answer 
any suggestion that legislation such as 
this will bring retaliatory legislation in 
countries exporting such items to the 
United States. Our products are of equal 
or better quality, and it would, if any- 
thing, be more attractive to the con- 
sumers abroad to know that they are of 
U.S. manufacture. Almost every country 
in the world requires that the country of 
cents be stated on imported items any- 

ow. 

The reverse is certainly true in this 
country. It is to the advantage of the 
seller not to tell the consumer about the 
imported contents of many items which 
he sells. 

I point out that there is nothing in 
this legislation which would violate the 
agreements recently negotiated by our 
Government with Australia, New Zea- 
land, and Ireland. There is nothing that 
would violate the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. There will continue 
to be imports into this country because, 
as I have pointed out, there are con- 
sumers who prefer imported items. 
There are also consumers who will prefer 
to pay lower prices for lower quality 
imported items rather than higher prices 
for higher quality U.S. produced items. 
That will be their privilege. All this 
amendment does is to make sure that 
they know exactly what they are doing, 
and to make sure that the ones who deal 
in these items—advertise them, sell 
them, or offer to sell them, advise them 
of what they are doing. The only mer- 
chants who would oppose this amend- 
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ment would be those who do not wish 
their customers to know what they are 
buying. If the present law and its in- 
terpretation provide a foundation for 
misleading the American consuming 
public, it should be changed. My amend- 
ment would do just this—and nothing 
more. Approval of this bill is clearly in 
the best interests of the great consuming 
public of the United States. 

Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MILLER. How much time do 
I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has consumed 13 minutes of the 
time available; 17 minutes remain. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I re- 
serve the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to himself? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield such time 
to myself as I may require. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Iowa 
is to be commended for his concern 
about the impact of imports upon Amer- 
ican industry and American agriculture. 
He is always alert to the danger. I com- 
mend him for his continuing concern. 

However, the Senator’s amendment 
should not be accepted, in my judgment, 
for two basic reasons: 

First, I think the amendment is un- 
necessary. What the Senator is trying 
to accomplish is already covered basically 
in existing law. 

Second, further extension of that au- 
thority, as proposed by the Senator from 
Iowa, would be virtually impossible to 
administer. The law now very clearly 
provides for the labeling of imported 
meat and other products. I should like 
to read into the Recorp the text of the 
law from the Tariff Act of 1930, so that 
it will become a part of the record. I 
read from section 1304: 

Except as hereinafter provided, every arti- 
cle of foreign origin (or its container, as 
provided in subsection (b) hereof) imported 
into the United States, shall be marked in 
a conspicuous place as legibly, indelibly, and 
permanently as the nature of the article 
(or container) will permit in such manner 
as to indicate to an ultimate purchaser in 
the United States the English name of the 
country of origin of the article. 


Then the law set forth certain excep- 
tions which had to be made for practical 
administrative reasons. For example, 
the Secretary of the Treasury may, by 
regulation, authorize such exceptions 
from the law as the following: 

If such article is incapable of being 
marked; or if such article cannot be marked 
prior to shipment into the United States 
without injury to the product; or if such 
article cannot be marked prior to shipment 
to the United States except at an expense 
economically prohibitive to its importation; 
or if the marking of a container of such 
article would reasonably indicate the origin 
of the article itself. 


I believe that those are reasonable 
exceptions to the basic law. Congress 
has been alerted to the problem. From 
time to time it has looked at it very care- 
fully and has made modifications. It 
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has tried to tighten up the procedures, 
and at the same time not to create an 
administrative situation that would be 
impossible to carry out. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator has said 
that the amendment would be impos- 
sible to administer. How would it be 
impossible to administer a requirement 
that cartons of sausage, for example, 
be labeled “Not produced in the United 
States” or “Containing meat not pro- 
duced in the United States“? What 
would be impossible about that? 

Mr. McGOVERN. Under the Sena- 
tor’s amendment, even a hotdog, 90 
percent of which was made with beef 
and pork from the State of Iowa or 
South Dakota, and with 5 or 10 percent 
of the meat from Zanzibar, would have 
to be labeled as a Zanzibar product. 

Mr. MILLER. Not quite. The Sen- 
ator says any hotdog 

Mr. McGOVERN. The same thing 
would apply to soups or other processed 
products. The expense and difficulty of 
carrying out that kind of provision 
would make it unfeasible. It would not 
be practical. I believe we must recog- 
nize, too, that international trade is a 
two-way street. 

It is perfectly proper for us to apply 
any reasonable criteria to the importa- 
tion of commodities into the United 
States. We expect other countries to do 
likewise with us. But we also expect 
that our commodities will not be unduly 
or unreasonably restricted in foreign 
commerce. I would anticipate that if 
the amendment is adopted, it would not 
only create an administrative impossi- 
bility for our people attempting to en- 
force it, but it would also lead to very 
troublesome restrictions on our exports 
to other countries that would have the 
effect of paralyzing our international 
trade. 

We do not expect U.S. poultry, meat, 
fish, and other products to be labeled in 
a discriminatory manner by other coun- 
tries. We must show the same consid- 
eration on exports coming into our 
country. 

Careful hearings have been held on 
the question in the past. A basically 
good law has been developed. It would 
be a serious mistake for us hastily to add 
to the existing law regulations that have 
not been carefully examined and that 
might jeopardize our whole trade posi- 
tion. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, my 
friend from South Dakota has said that 
my amendment would require the label- 
ing of a hotdog. I am sure that the 
Senator from South Dakota has not 
read my amendment. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Oh, yes; I have 
read the Senator’s amendment very 
carefully. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator could not 
have read it very carefully or he would 
not have made that statement. The 
amendment provides for the labeling or 
marking of containers, cartons, pack- 
ages, or wrappings. It would apply with 
respect to a carton of six hotdogs. 
There is no question about that. But to 
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try to stretch that into an absurdity of 
labeling each hotdog certainly is not 
quite fair. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Even though 99.9 
percent of the ingredients in the hot dog 
might be good American products, if it 
came in a package of six, the little hot- 
dog stand operator would be required to 
advertise that he was selling a foreign 
product at his hotdog stand. 

Mr. MILLER. No; the package must 
contain the labeling. 

Mr. McGOVERN. The same admin- 
istrative monstrosity would exist in 
either case. 

Mr. MILLER. Perhaps the consum- 
ing public ought to know. Perhaps the 
consuming public would like to know 
whether the items they are purchasing 
contain cheap, low-quality products 
which can be purchased for a lower price 
because they are of low quality, or only 
high-quality American products. 

Mr. McGOVERN. The laws on this 
subject have been carefully devised. 
There are reasonable protections. 

As the Senator knows, his amendment 
is not germane to the bill pending. I 
have not proposed to make a point of 
order against the amendment, because 
I wanted the Senator to have an oppor- 
tunity to express his concern about this 
matter. I hope he will recognize that 
the amendment is not germane to the 
pending bill, under the unanimous con- 
sent agreement, and will withdraw any 
further consideration of the amendment 
at this time. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator from Iowa 
was in the Chamber last night—I do not 
recall whether the Senator from South 
Dakota was present at the time—when 
the majority leader propounded the 
unanimous consent request. It was 
made eminently clear that Senators who 
had amendments would be permitted to 
have yea and nay votes on them, and 
that the amendments would not be dis- 
posed of on the basis of a point of order 
or anything like that. 

Mr. McGOVERN. The Parliamentar- 
ian has advised me that a point of order 
would be sustained. I do not propose 
to take that route. I want the Senator 
to have a full opportunity to discuss the 
amendment. I do not believe the 
amendment is necessary. The law al- 
ready covers in a reasonable manner all 
the Senator is trying to accomplish. I 
suggest that what the Senator proposes 
would make only for an impossible ad- 
ministrative situation. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Legislative Clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the quorum call be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. I wish to respond 
briefly to the comments made by the 
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Senator from South Dakota. The prin- 
cipal argument made was that the 
amendment would be impossible to en- 
force. As an example of why it would 
be impossible to enforce and administer, 
he used canned soups containing im- 
ported meats. I cannot for the life of 
me see why there would be any great 
difficulty in requiring manufacturers to 
add a couple of words on the labeling 
on the can indicating that it contained 
meat, fish, or poultry not produced in the 
United States. That would not require 
much of an effort. 

It seems to me, further, in the case 
of the example of the hotdog that the 
consuming public should know what it 
is getting. I cannot see that it would 
cause any hotdog manufacturer any 
difficulty to add a few more words to his 
advertisement or labels. 

The other argument made was that it 
is unnecessary because it is covered in 
the present law. I assure the Senate 
that I would not be taking up the time 
of the Senate, much less going to the 
trouble of research and drafting of an 
amendment, if the present law were do- 
ing any good. It is because the present 
law is not adequate—certainly as it is 
being interpreted—that the Senate only 
last year voted on H.R. 2513 and passed 
it, covering all items, because the pres- 
ent law and the way it is administered 
is not adequate. 

I note that on a critical vote on that 
bill the Senator from South Dakota was 
opposed to the bill, so I can understand 
his position. He is being consistent. I 
give him credit for that. But the over- 
whelming vote in the Senate on that 
bill, which is of the same type as the 
amendment, was a recognition that the 
present law is not adequate and that 
something should be done about it. 

I am not going as far as the bill last 
year went. I confine my amendment to 
meat, poultry, and fish. The reason why 
I have done so is that this is an agricul- 
tural bill, and the import situation on 
meat has become so critical. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Dakota also made the 
point that we should not adopt any pro- 
vision that would put unreasonable re- 
strictions on other countries, and that 
we should do nothing which would inter- 
fere with the trade of other countries. 

Yesterday, when I spoke on the floor 
on this matter, I pointed out that New 
Zealand, which is one of the chief im- 
porters, protects its livestock industry 
100 percent by quotas—and that our 
country does not—and that Australia 
protects its industry to the extent of 41 
percent tariffs and forbids the importa- 
tions of live sheep and cattle from the 
United States under health restrictions. 

It seems to me that the argument of 
the Senator from South Dakota falls 
flat on its face when he says that to in- 
pose such restrictions would hurt our 
trade with other countries of the world. 
Two countries are creating the chief 
problem for the United States today in 
meat imports. They have put restric- 
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tions and quotas into effect in a manner 
and in a way in which the United States 
would not agree with respect to any 
other country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has ired. 

Mr. MILLER. thank my friend 
from Colorado for his timely observa- 
tion. I thoroughly agree with what he 
has said. Senators who spoke during the 
debate on the bill last year, to which I 
referred earlier, will recall that there 
was an argument to the effect that there 
would be retaliation and that this should 
not be done if we wanted to get along in 
our trade associations. We know that is 
an old shibboleth and an empty argu- 
ment. The Senator from South Dakota 
used that argument last year. He may 
have made it himself. He is being con- 
sistent today in making the argument 
against the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MILLER. I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
offer an amendment to the amendment 
of the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, how 
much time does the Senator from Wash- 
ington want? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa is 
pending and under controlled time. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I shall offer the 
amendment on my own time. I shall 
wait and offer this amendment on my 
own time. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Iowa will state it. 

Mr. MILLER. Do I understand that 
the time limitation under which the 
Senate is operating applies not only to 
amendments but also to amendments to 
amendments? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 
The amendment of the Senator from 
Iowa is in order to be debated for 30 
minutes on either side; but before an 
additional amendment can be offered to 
his amendment, under Senate prece- 
dents, under unanimous consent agree- 
ments, time for debate on his amend- 
ment should have been concluded. 

Mr. MILLER. So, at the expiration 
of all time on my amendment, the Sen- 
ator from Washington would be in order 
to present his amendment. I thank the 
Chair. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Iowa yield? 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I ask unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. MILLER. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may yield to the Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Iowa. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may add another section 
to the amendment of the Senator from 
Iowa. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
> Sc sca to the amendment will be 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is pro- 
posed to add a new section as follows: 

Sec. . Subdivision (J) of section 304 (a) 
(3) of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended 
(19 U.S.C. 1304(a)(3)(J)), is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(J)(1) Such article is of a class or kind 
with respect to which the Secretary of the 
Treasury has given notice by publication in 
the weekly decisions within two 
years after July 1, 1937, that articles of 
such class or kind were imported in sub- 
stantial quantities during the five-year pe- 
riod immediately preceding January 1, 1937, 
and were not required during such period to 
be marked to indicate their origin: Provided, 
That this subdivision shall not apply after 
June 1, 1963, to sawed lumber and wood 
products. 

“(2) No trade agreement or other inter- 
national agreement heretofore or hereafter 
entered into by the United States shall be 
applied in a manner inconsistent with the 
requirements of this section.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Washington? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Do I understand cor- 
rectly that an amendment is being 
agreed to? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Washing- 
ton—— 

Mr. RUSSELL. Will the Chair state 
the unanimous request? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Washington requests 
unanimous consent that certain language 
be added to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I feel 
constrained to object until the amend- 
ment has been read. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. If the Senator from 
Georgia will permit me, the amendment 
is merely to add to the amendment of 
the Senator from Iowa the words, “lum- 
ber and lumber products.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, that 
is in addition to what—fish, game, wild- 
life? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Whatever the Sen- 
no from Iowa has in his amendment— 

Mr. MILLER. My amendment covers 
meat, poultry, and fish. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Meat, poultry, fish, 
and lumber. That isan unhealthy com- 
bination. Let it go. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I believe that lum- 
ber is an agricultural product. It has 
always been treated as an agricultural 
product. It is tree farming, in effect, 
and just as pertinent to the bill as cot- 
ton, wheat, or anything else. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
withdraw the objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
objection is withdrawn. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, Iam 
trying to save time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
objection is withdrawn and the Senator 
from Washington is recognized. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to support the amendment of the 
Senator from Iowa, coupled with the 
amendment I have added, which adds 
the words “products of the forests,” to 
his list of agricultural products. I can- 
not understand, and I know the Senator 
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from Iowa, as well as the Senator from 
Colorado, will agree with me, why there 
is any objection to stating on any prod- 
uct the country of origin. Every country 
to which we send our products has either 
a restriction or the authority to make re- 
strictions. We are required to put Made 
in the USA” on all our products. When 
it is suggested that other countries do 
likewise, it is terrible. 

We cannot have tariff legislation on an 
agricultural bill. I understand that we 
cannot exempt one product without add- 
ing other products and that probably 
we should do all this in a tariff bill. 
Nevertheless, the American people 
should be able to know, when they buy 
a product, where it comes from. They 
may wish to say, “I do not think I like 
to buy American; I would like to create 
jobs.“ We weep crocodile tears about 
conditions in the cotton mills and other 
Places. I agree that they should be able 
to decide whether they wish to buy 
products made in Japan or Canada or 
any other country. All that is suggested 
by the Senator from Iowa and myself, 
is that when products are sent into the 
United States, it takes about one-tenth 
of a second to stamp on a bale or a label 
or a shipment of lumber or a shipment 
of poultry, or a carcass, or a hide, Made 
or produced in Australia,” “Made in New 
Zealand,” or Made in Canada.” I do 
not see anything wrong with it. Some- 
one must be ashamed to state to the 
American people where a product comes 
from. I know the reason. Some people 
are not ashamed, but they just do not like 
to be identified as shipping certain prod- 
ucts into the United States. 

The lumber amendment was opposed 
by some people because they did not 
want the American homeowner to know, 
when someone put a beam in a roof, 
where it came from. When they are 
ashamed to do that, and when they op- 
pose amendments such as this, there is 
something wrong, something that is in- 
ferior or some reason why they do not 
want to identify the source. I know 
that trade must be a two-way street, and 
that we must have a good balance of 
trade; but surely the American con- 
sumer, the buyer, the person who pays 
the bill, should know where the product 
comes from. 

Every country that I know of has some 
such rule that we must comply with, and 
we do it voluntarily. We are proud to 
put “Made in U.S.A.” on our products. 
It does not cost anything or cause any 
hardship. 

I can take a whole cargo or shipment 
of lumber and stamp “Made in U.S.A.” 
on it, within 5 minutes or whatever is 
necessary to identify the source, whether 
it comes from Canada or the Philippines. 
As the carcasses that come from Austra- 
lia or New Zealand move by, they can be 
stamped. We doit. We grade our beef, 
do we not, when we ship it abroad? 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. McGOVERN. The carcasses are 
already stamped. They come in from 
other countries. Practically everything 
the Senator has been talking about with 
reference to agricultural commodities is 
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already stamped by law. I read the law 
a moment ago. How is the Senator going 
to stamp a tiny item such as a can of 
peas or hotdogs or a can of soup, when 
99 percent of the ingredients may have 
come from the State of Washington? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No one is going to 
suggest that we stamp hotdogs. 

Mr. McGOVERN. That is exactly 
what the Senator from Iowa has sug- 
gested. 

Mr. MILLER. Oh, no; that is not 
correct. My amendment—— 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No one is suggesting 
that anything that small be stamped. 

Mr. McGOVERN. A little hotdog stand 
operates out on the street. If the oper- 
ator buys half a dozen hotdogs, under 
this amendment, the package would 
have to be stamped and advertised, and 
it would cost millions of dollars to try 
to enforce such a provision. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator from 
South Dakota must have been talking 
with the State Department representa- 
tives. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I have not been 
talking with the State Department. I 
have been reading the law. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. If they have to 
stamp hotdogs, they should be stamped. 
Yesterday the Senate considered a meat 
amendment. I voted against it on the as- 
surance of the Senator from Montana 
that hearings would be held. 

If five packing companies in the 
United States would quit buying prod- 
ucts down in that country, and buy 
American products, we would not have 
any trouble with imports of beef. I can 
name the five. They account for all the 
stock that comes into this country. 
They are playing both sides of the street. 
Most of their profits come from shipping 
in beef from countries such as the Argen- 
tine and other countries. I believe it is 
high time that we let the American peo- 
ple know that when they buy something, 
at least they may know where it comes 
from. Many Americans, when they see 
the stamp, Made in Japan” or Made in 
the Argentine” will say, I would like to 
buy American beef or American prod- 
ucts.” This is the voluntary American 
way to handle the problem. 

I am sure I have voted at least 20 
times in the Senate in favor of unani- 
mously adopted resolutions to “Buy 
American.” That is all we are suggest- 
ing. We do not say that we must do it. 
However, we would like the American 
consumer to know what he is getting. 
The State Department has said to me 
that our relations with Canada will de- 
teriorate if the Canadians have to put on 
a shipload of lumber the statement that 
it comes from Canada. If our relations 
will deteriorate for a little reason like 
that, they have long since deteriorated. 

Canadians, Japanese, or any other 
people ought to be proud to say that 
something comes from their country. If 
it is a good product, and if it is not an 
inferior product, they would probably be 
glad to do it, voluntarily. 

We pay about the same price for their 
products as we pay for American prod- 
ucts. We have suggested over and over 
again in the Senate that we “buy Ameri- 
can.” Such resolutions have been 
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adopted unanimously. If the American 
consumer buys American, he will not 
only get a better product, but he will also 
help the American economy. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time on 
my amendment to the amendment of the 
Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I accept 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Washington as a modification of my 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator modifies his amendment accord- 
ingly. 

Mr. MILLER. How much time have 
I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Four 
minutes remain to the Senator from 
Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. I yield myself such time 
as I shall use. I am sure it is interest- 
ing to the Members of the Senate to know 
that the import situation has become so 
bad that in our school lunch program 
apparently imported meat is now being 
used. I have in my hand a letter from 
the president of the Akron, Iowa, Com- 
munity School District. I should like to 


read it: 
Manch 2, 1964. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

Various phone calls and inquiries from 
interested parties concerning foreign beef in 
our school hot lunch program has prompted 
me to make this statement. It is hoped that 
this will somewhat help clarify just what 
the circumstances are in our particular case. 
The people listed on the first page are the 
ones who will receive copies of this. 

Sometime during the first part of Decem- 
ber 1963, I visited the kitchen of our school 
hot lunch program. I visited in particular 
with the head cook and in charge of the 
kitchen of our hot lunch. During my visit 
I noticed some frozen ground beef on the 
table, thawing out for use the following day. 
I made some remark to the head cook about 
the ground beef and in answering she said, 
“Yes, and what did I think about the Argen- 
tine beef". At the time I didn’t pay too 
much attention to the remark and went on 
with my visit. As time passed by and with 
the price of live cattle becoming more and 
more depressed each week, I mentioned this 
point to several people during the course of 
conversation. This point has since been 
brought to the attention of some of our 
Congressmen, both on the national and State 
level and other interested parties. 

The frozen ground beef mentioned was in 
the form of commodities received from the 
Government to supplement our school hot 
lunch program. Since this has been dis- 
cussed recently, every effort has been made 
to secure some positive proof from contain- 
ers so marked “Argentine Beef” but no such 
positive proof can be produced. These con- 
tainers naturally were disposed of as soon 
as the commodities were removed. As I 
stated before I did not see the containers 
but did see the meat and the head cook 
told me about it being Argentine beef. I 
would have no reason to doubt the head cook 
as her integrity and character are held in 
the highest esteem by all who know her. 

Being a farmer and a cattle feeder myself, 
naturally, I am interested in anything of 
this nature. I am certain that if this is true 
it can be traced down through the USDA. If 
this situation does exist of foreign beef be- 
ing served in our school hot lunch programs, 
I firmly believe it should be changed and 
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the beef produced in our own country be 
used instead, 


This shows the extent to which the 
problem has gone. My amendment 
would require proper labeling, and would 
go far toward eliminating an abuse in 
an otherwise open policy on trade. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has expired. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, as modified, offered by the Sena- 
tor from Iowa [Mr. MILLER]. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CARLSON (after having voted in 
the affirmative). On this vote I have a 
pair with the senior Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SYMINGTON]. If he were 
present and voting, he would vote “nay.” 
If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” I, therefore, withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SYMINGTON], the Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. WILLIAMS], and the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Younc] are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] is absent 
because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from California [Mr. ENGLE] is neces- 
sarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] and the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS] would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Cor- 
ton], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER], and the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Kuchl] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton] is detained on official business, 
and if present and voting, would vote 
“yea,” 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
California [Mr. KucHEL] would vote 
“yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 34, 
nays 55, as follows: 
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YEAS—34 
Allott Dominick Morse 
Anderson Ellender Mundt 
Bartlett Hickenlooper Pearson 
Beall Hruska Prouty 
Bennett Jackson Scott 
Boggs Jordan,Idaho Simpson 
Burdick Magnuson Tower 
Byrd, Va McClellan Williams, Del 
Church McGee Yarborough 
Cooper McIntyre Young, N. Dak. 
Curtis Mechem 
Dodd Miller 

NAYS—55 
Aiken Dirksen Hart 
Bayh Douglas Hartke 
Bible Eastland Hayden 
Brewster Edmondson Hill 
Byrd, W. Va Ervin Holland 
Canon Fong Humphrey 
Case Gore Inouye 
Clark Gruening Javits 
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Johnston Metcalf Russell 
Jordan, N.C Monroney Saltonstall 
Keating Moss Smathers 
Kennedy Muskie Smith 
Lausche Nelson Sparkman 
Long, Mo. Neuberger Stennis 
Long, La. Pastore Talmadge 
Mansfield Pell Thurmond 
McCarthy Proxmire Walters 
McGovern Ribicoff 
McNamara Robertson 

NOT VOTING—11 
Carlson Goldwater Symington 
Cotton Kuchel Williams, N.J. 
Engle Morton Young, Ohio 
Fulbright Randolph 


So Mr. MLLER's amendment, as modi- 
fled, was rejected. 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
FIRST ANNUAL CONGRESSIONAL 
AWARD TO SENATOR HAYDEN 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes on the bill. 

I should like particularly to have the 
attention of the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. 

Joseph J. Lombardo, Brooklyn, N.Y, 
commander in chief of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, has 
announced today that Senator CARL Hay- 
DEN, of Arizona, has been selected by the 
national council of administration of the 
VFW to receive the organization's first 
annual Congressional Award. 

The award will be presented to Senator 
HAYDEN at the annual VFW Congres- 
sional Dinner to be held in Washington, 
D.C., honoring Members of Congress who 
served in the Armed Forces. The dinner 
will be held the evening of March 10 at 
the Sheraton-Park Hotel. In authoriz- 
ing this award at its last meeting, it was 
the hope of the organization’s national 
council of administration to bring public 
attention to all Members of Congress for 
the outstanding veterans’ program that 
has been enacted into law by the Con- 


In announcing the selection of Sena- 
tor Hav as the first recipient, Com- 
mander in Chief Lombardo emphasized 
that the award symbolized the VFW’s 
respect for Congress as a constitutionally 
established pillar of our Government. 
He stated: 

I hope, also, this award will demonstrate 
to the general public that we are highly cog- 
nizant of the fact that over the years Con- 
gress has been extremely generous to our 
disabled and needy veterans. 


Commander Lombardo added: 

We are extremely gratified to honor Sena- 
tor HaypeN with our first award, because, 
through his long and able service he so well 
exemplifies the kind of congressional leader 
so necessary to the successful functioning of 
our form of government, The award to Sen- 
ator HAYDEN very appropriately reads: For 
outstanding service to the Nation.” 


Applause, Senators rising. ] 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
RrsicorrF in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Illinois yield to the Senator 
from Montana? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. T yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish to associate 
myself with what the distinguished 
minority leader has just now stated and 
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with what the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
intends to do. In honoring the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. Haypen], the Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate, the Sen- 
ate, the House of Representatives, the 
Congress as a whole, and the entire coun- 
try are being honored; and we are de- 
lighted with this tribute to the senior 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], one 
of the most beloved Senators ever to 
serve in this body. It is an honor very 
well deserved. [Applause.] 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1964—THE 
COTTON AND WHEAT PROGRAM 
The Senate resumed the considera- 

tion of the bill (H.R. 6196) to encourage 

increased consumption of cotton (and 


wheat), to maintain the income of cot- 


ton producers, to provide a special re- 
search program designed to lower costs 
of production, and for other purposes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I should like to ask 
the majority leader whether at this point 
it is possible to determine or pin-point 
the number of amendments still to be 
offered and the time which will be re- 
quired in that connection, and also on 
the bill, in order to determine the ap- 
proximate time at which the session to- 
day will conclude. A considerable num- 
ber of Senators have reservations to 
leave for their homes, if they can. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It may be possible 
to determine that by asking the various 
Senators who still have amendments to 
offer how long they will require. 

Can the Senator from New York tell 
us approximately how long he will take 
on his amendment? 

Mr. KEATING. Approximately 10 
minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Can the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Town! tell us approxi- 
mately how long he will take on his two 
amendments? 

Mr. TOWER. I believe that 30 min- 
utes on each of my two amendments 
would be sufficient. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Thus far, the total 
would be 1 hour and 10 minutes. 

Can the Senator from Iowa give us 
similar information? 

Mr. MILLER. I anticipate that 10 or 
15 minutes would be sufficient on mine. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. A total, then, at 
that point, of approximately 1 hour and 
25 minutes. 

There will also be the amendment of 


the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mo- 


CLELLAN]. 

How about the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Washington? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It has already 
been included with the amendment of 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Under those cir- 
cumstances, it would seem that the ses- 
sion today might be concluded between 
6 p.m. and 7 p.m. 

Therefore, I hope an amendment will 
be submitted forthwith, so that we may 
proceed with our work. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I have 
received a request for approximately 12 
minutes on the bill. In addition, I be- 
lieve I would take about 15 minutes, 
because I should like to eulogize the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee, 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLEN- 
DER] and the distinguished Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN]; I would do so 
only for the purpose of making the REC- 
orp and anchoring a few facts which I 
believe should be brought to light before 
the book on this measure is closed. The 
total amount of time on the bill would 
be approximately 30 or 40 minutes, for 
this side. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
there an amendment to be offered at this 
time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendment is open to further 
amendment. 

AMENDMENT NO. 427 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, to the 
committee amendment, I call up my 
amendment No. 427, and ask that it be 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Texas 
to the committee amendment will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In the com- 
mittee amendment, on page 32, after line 
13, it is proposed to add the following: 

TITLE INI—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Sec. 301. (a) Not withstanding any other 
provisions of law, neither the Export-Import 
Bank nor any other agency of the Govern- 
ment shall guarantee the payment of any 
obligation hereafter incurred by any Com- 
munist country (as defined in section 620(f) 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961) or any 
agency or national thereof, or in any other 
way participate in the extension of credit to 
any such country, agency, or national, in 
connection with the purchase of any agricul- 
tural commodity or any product thereof by 
such country, agency, or national unless such 
guarantee or other participation is hereafter 
authorized by law. 

(b) At least 50 per centum of the gross 
tonnage of any agricultural commodity or 
product thereof sold to any Communist 
country or any agency or national thereof 
for shipment to any foreign country shall 
be transported to such foreign country on 
United States-flag commercial vessels, unless 
such vessels are not available at fair and 
reasonable rates, or unless hereafter other- 
wise authorized by law. 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I 
yield myself 1 minute which I yield to the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Washington is recognized 
for 1 minute. 

Mr.MAGNUSON. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the debate on the last amendment, 
several Senators asked whether, if action 
on this measure is completed tonight— 
and we hope to do so between 6 p.m. and 
7 p.m.there will be a session tomor- 
row. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In that event, no. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. But if we do not 
complete our work on the bill tonight,will 
there be a session tomorrow? 

Mr.MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I intend 
to be brief. I have no desire to delay 
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the Senate; and I understand that sev- 
eral other Senators will wish to speak 
on this amendment. 

At this time I wish to state what the 
amendment would do. 

My amendment would prohibit Ex- 
port-Import Bank guarantees of credit 
to Communist nations, for the purchase 
of U.S. agricultural commodities, until 
such time as such credit is specifically 
authorized by congressional legislation. 
The amendment would also provide that 
if such sales were authorized, the com- 
modities should be shipped, to the extent 
of 50 percent, in U.S. bottoms. 

I realize that I am now bringing up, 
in substance, the amendment which was 
offered some time ago by the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. MunotT]— 
namely, his amendment to prohibit the 
extension of credit to the Soviet Union, 
for the purchase of wheat from the 
United States. I know that amend- 
ment was debated and voted on at that 
time, and was disposed of in a manner 
not satisfactory to the Senator from 
South Dakota. 
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However, some new statistics and new 
facts have come to light; and I believe 
they merit our serious consideration. 

The other day, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the very able and distin- 
guished Representative BILL STINSON, 
from the great State of Washington, 
made a speech in which he cited some 
very significant figures, and noted that 
the Soviet Union is currently importing 
an inordinate amount of wheat—an 
amount very much in excess of its needs 
for food purposes. The Russian wheat 
shortage in the past year has been used 
as an excuse for importing large quan- 
tities of wheat this year; but the Rus- 
sian statistics show conclusively that 
shortages in prior years have not re- 
quired substantial importation of grain 
in previous years. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp a tabulation showing U.S.S.R. 
grain production, use, and exports. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


U.S.S.R. grain production, use, and export 


[Quantities in millions of tons] 
Soviet Union 
Percent of Percent U.S. S. R. grain and wheat 
Total Deliveries} produc- wheat flour exports 
Year U.S. S. R. to Soviet | tion and rye | produc- 
grain crop] state deliveries of total tion 

to state Wheat ellveries 
31.1 37. 7 80. 7 27.0 
34.6 Ar Oe eR MRS | Ly. ES ae snes 
36.9 34.6 70.4 32.0 3. 68 2.04 
54.1 ., . Pe 32.0 3. 22 1.45 
35.4 Sc . e ERRAR 33.0 7.41 5.45 
56.6 40.1 83.9 33.0 5.1 3. 88 
40. 6 37.0 87.1 36.0 7.01 6. 05 
46.7 34.7 78.1 34.5 6.79 5. 64 
52.1 37.8 77. 7 36.0 7.48 4.8 
56.6 r ͤ . bees SATNI S 7. 81 4. 77 
44.8 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, based on 
known per capita consumption, total 
grain requirements for food for the So- 
viet Union will be approximately 32.9 
million tons for this year. This is con- 
siderably below the approximately 35.8 
million tons of grain which the Soviet 
state now has available from its own 
resources. Thus, there is actually no 
necessity for the importation of wheat 
into the Soviet Union, for food purposes. 

Wheat imported into Russia this year 
will probably be stockpiled for future 
chemical industry use. 

The Soviets have developed a process 
of making industrial ethyl alcohol from 
wheat. There are many uses to which 
this industrial alcohol can be put. 

The Soviet wheat purchases at present 
give the very definite appearance of be- 
ing most important to the raw material 
supply of the Soviet chemical industry. 
American wheat can be used directly for 
the manufacture of chemical products 
of major military importance. The fol- 
lowing 10 munitions require ethyl alco- 
hol in their production: 

First. TNT. 

Second. Torpedo propulsion fuel. 

Third. Poison gas. 

Fourth. Liquid hydrogen fuel—used in 
rocket propulsion. 

Fifth. Smokeless gunpowder. 


Sixth. Mercury fulminate—priming 
compound for the explosion of nitro- 
glycerine and other explosives. 

Seventh. Tetryl—explosive 
charge. 

Eighth. DDNP—used as a detonator 
in blasting caps in ammunition. 

Ninth. PETN—an ingredient used in 
the manufacture of detonating fuses and 
hand grenades. 

Tenth. And most important—atomic 
bombs. 

It is my understanding that on the 
very day the first shipment of American 
wheat arrived in Russia, the Russians 
shot down an unarmed American plane 
that had inadvertently strayed across in- 
to the Russia sector. Three Americans 
were killed. 

This Nation’s guaranteed wheat sale 
to Russia gave a green light, go-ahead 
signal to our allies that they could begin 
large-scale trading with Communist 
countries. 

There is now evidence the Communists 
are planning to mount a full-scale oper- 
ation in Vietnam—Russian support 
makes this possible. 

The name of every American tax- 
payer is now on a note guaranteeing the 
good faith and soundness of Russia and 
the Communist system. The number of 
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broken Soviet agreements speaks for it- 
self. 

The idea of American taxpayers guar- 
anteeing Soviet credit is a departure 
from previous policies of the Eximbank. 
The subject has been debated before. 
There is no need to go into it now. But 
the American taxpayers are being forced 
to pay an export subsidy of approxi- 
mately 60 cents for every bushel of wheat 
tha Russia. That is the height of 

olly. 

In light of the fact that the wheat 
will be used to manufacture ethyl al- 
cohol—industrial alcohol—to be used in 
all of the explosive devices which have 
been mentioned, in effect we are subsi- 
dizing the Russians’ munitions industry. 

I submit that we should adopt my 
amendment to prohibit the extension of 
credit to the Soviet Union to buy Amer- 
ican wheat to stockpile and turn into 
alcoho] and into munitions that may be 
used to kill American boys and the mem- 
bers of the armies and navys of our 
various allies who fight for freedom 


throughout the world. 
Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. TOWER. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Within the past few 
days I have received a letter from a Mr. 
Murphy, Under Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, stating that durum 
wheat has been sold to the exporter who 
sold to Russia at a price below the pre- 
vailing rate. The subsidy of the durum 
wheat at a lower price has been made to 
help pick up the tab on the increased 
cost of transporting in American bot- 
toms. So we now have the following 
situation: First, a subsidy on the export; 
second, the right to guarantee payment 
of the obligation; third, a subsidy by way 
of selling durum wheat at a reduced 
price so as to pick up the excess charge 
in transporting the wheat to Russia in 
American bottoms. 

Is the Senator’s amendment substan- 
tially the Mundt amendment? 

Mr. TOWER. It is substantially the 
Mundt amendment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TOWER. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I believe the Senator 
has already answered my question. But 
it is true, is it not, that the amendment 
does not prohibit the sale of wheat to 
Russia? 

Mr. TOWER. It would not prohibit 
the sale. 

Mr. COOPER. It would only prohibit 
the sale of wheat on credit guaranteed 
by the U.S. Government. 

Mr. TOWER. That is correct. 

Mr. COOPER. When the question of 
the sale of wheat to Russia was first pro- 
posed, I spoke in the Senate against such 
Sales. I believe that the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. ProxmirE] and I were 
the first ones to speak in the Senate 
against the sale of wheat to Russia. 

I said in October 1963 that we ought 
not engage in trade with Russia and 
change American policy; and without 
considering the effect of such a change 
of policy, I said that it would lead to 
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increased trade with Communist coun- 
tries by our allies. My statement was 
correct. 

Ws are now concerned about the sale of 
buses and other materials to Cuba by our 
allies. I believe that our wheat sales 
have encouraged our allies to believe that 
our policy had been changed, and have 
influenced them to increase trade with 
Cuba and Communist countries. I be- 
lieve the Department of State and the 
administration made a mistake in not 
considering all the possible effects of the 
sale of wheat to Russia. 

Although I voted for the Mundt 
amendment, I have been very much in- 
terested in the principle involved: 
What is the difference between selling 
on credit and selling for cash? The 
principle is the same. 

Before Christmas there was a great 
battle in the Senate for many days. 
Many believed that we were arguing 
whether or not we should prohibit the 
sale to Russia. We were really arguing 
at that time whether or not we would 
sell to Russia on credit. I took the po- 
sition that we ought not to sell to them 
at all, until we knew what the conse- 
quences of our policy would be. 

I raise the point because I believe the 

principle is whether we should sell to 
them or not sell to them. I cannot see 
much distinction between selling to Rus- 
sia on credit, and selling to her for cash, 
for the dire consequences would be the 
same. 
I shall vote for the amendment be- 
cause I voted for the Mundt amendment 
when it was before the Senate last year. 
But I still contend there is no difference 
in principle in selling on credit or for 
cash. 

Mr. TOWER. I thank the Senator 
from Kentucky. His question is a valid 
one. Ido not ever intend to support the 
idea of selling to Russia. I am asking 
in the amendment only half a loaf, since 
I know I cannot get a whole loaf. Fur- 
thermore, I know that the difference be- 
tween buying on credit and paying cash 
on the barrelhead is that one can buy a 
great deal more on credit if he does not 
have the cash. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TOWER. I yield. 

Mr. DOMINICE. I wish to make my 
position clear in support of the Sen- 
ator’s amendment. We had no sooner 
authorized sales on credit to Russia than, 
as our own Republican leadership 
brought out, the British sold 400 buses 
to Cuba, placing 600 on order; $10 mil- 
lion worth of trucks were to be sold by 
France; and the Spanish sold to Cuba 
fishing vessels and freighters. Many 
other countries suddenly started to pour 
in to trade with Cuba, a relationship 
that we have been trying to cut off. 

Following that France started to trade 
with Red China. Any time we protest, 
it appears that the pot is calling the ket- 
tle black. We have taken the steam out 
of our position by authorizing sales to 
Russia. 

Most of the sales made have been 
sought to be justified by those who have 
been arguing for them on the funda- 
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mental basis that it would be good for 
the taxpayers, that it would do some- 
thing for them. 

Those who are making the trade are 
the export companies. They, together 
with the banks which are guaranteeing 
the credit, are about the only ones who 
are making anything out of it. 

The Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, of which Iam a member, examined 
into the question after the first of the 
year. Representatives of the banks 
themselves said very clearly that they 
would not give credit for that type of 
sale if it were not supported by the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, and therefore by the 
taxpayers. They said that as a policy 
matter it was an unacceptable risk both 
commercially and politically. 

My point is that if the risk is unac- 
ceptable so far as the banks are con- 
cerned, the taxpayers should not be 
asked to take the brunt of the risk and 
say, “OK, you can go ahead and make 
your profit, and we will take the risk all 
the way through.” It seems fundamen- 
tally wrong in principle to me. 

Mr. TOWER. The Senator from Colo- 
rado is absolutely correct. He has stated 
a very comprehensive argument as to 
why my amendment should be adopted. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, how 
much time have I remaining on my side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas has 15 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. TOWER. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate very much the courtesy of the 
Senator from Texas in yielding to me. 
The subject of selling wheat to Russia 
and the satellite countries on credit has 
been discussed before. I talked with offi- 
cials in the Department today about the 
problem. Thirty-eight shiploads of wheat 
have been delivered or are en route to 
Russia. There is gold in the bank of 
New York for every shipment. 

We had better begin to ask ourselves 
how important the transaction is from 
a balance-of-payments standpoint as 
well as the disposal of some surpluses 
that we need to get rid of. 

The second point I wish to make is 
that if we should place a limit on the 
sale of wheat to countries which are 
obligated to us or indebted to us, only 
one nation on the globe could buy our 
wheat, and that is Sweden. 

I think we had better look into this 
question seriously and practically, from 
5 viewpoint of the Nation and its fu- 
ure. 

I ask the Senator if the amendment 
applies only to wheat. 

Mr. TOWER. It applies only to agri- 
cultural commodities. 

Mr. CARLSON. Why only agricul- 
tural commodities? Why not industrial 
products? 

Mr. TOWER. Because so far there has 
been no move to extend credit on indus- 
trial products. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We carry on trade 
with Russia on other items. The Sena- 
tor merely adds wheat. 
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Mr. TOWER. But the Export-Import 
Bank has not underwritten such loans, 

Mr. MAGNUSON. There have been 
other sales. 

Mr. TOWER. But the credit has not 
been extended by the Export-Import 
Bank, which is a creature of the Govern- 
ment. If private bankers want to ex- 
tend credit, I have no objection, but I do 
not think there is any sense in having a 
Government agency do it. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, is it not true that, 
with respect to other trade, no long-term 
credit is involved? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. In some cases. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Under the Johnson 
Act, there cannot be. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. In some cases 
there were. I presume the person in- 
volved obtained an export license to sell 
to Russia, Czechoslovakia, or one of 
those other countries. 

Mr. HRUSKA. But if long-term credit 
has been extended, it is in contraven- 
tion of the Johnson Act, passed in 1933. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It may be in con- 
travention—— 

Mr. HRUSKA. Or, to be more direct, 
in violation of law. 

Mr. TOWER. In further answer to 
the Senator from Kansas, the reason 
why I restricted the amendment to agri- 
cultural commodities is that this is an 
agricultural bill, and I want the amend- 
ment to remain germane. That is the 
reason why I did not bring up the golden 
eagle measure. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
yield myself such time as I may need to 
reply. 

The first section of the amendment is 
substantially identical with the bill, S. 
2310, which has already been extensively 
considered and which was debated by 
the Senate several weeks ago. It was 
carefully considered by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and was 
reported adversely to the Senate. It was 
then considered by the entire Senate, and 
was rejected. 

The amendment was fully debated at 
the time of its rejection by the Senate. 
I see no real need for further debate at 
this time. 

I want to express my own point of 
view, which is the point of view ex- 
pressed by the Senate on this matter 
when it was considered some time ago, 
that it is in the economic and political 
interest of the United States to sell 
wheat, which we have in great abund- 
ance and in surplus, to a country which 
is willing to pay for it in gold or under a 
short-term credit arrangement. 

It so happens, as the Senator from 
Kansas has pointed out, that the Soviet 
Union has preferred to pay in gold for 
the wheat it has purchased thus far. It 
did exactly the same thing on a much 
larger transaction with the Canadians 
some months ago. The Soviet Union 
made a rather large transaction, which 
dwarfs the size of the agreement she has 
proposed to us, and made arrangements 
to pay for the entire Canadian transac- 
tion in gold. This was before the U.S. 
sale. 
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For various reasons, it seems that the 
Communists prefer, when they can, and 
where gold is available, not to pay in- 
terest. 

It seems to me this matter was care- 
fully evaluated by the Senate, and it was 
decided that it is in the interest of this 
country to move surplus stocks which 
are a burden on the taxpayers of the 
country. 

It is not a question of whether we are 
going to deprive the Soviet Union of 
wheat which it needs, because if we do 
not, we know there are other traders 
that quickly will, and those markets will 
be lost to us. 

We are reminded, earlier in the debate, 
that American wheat is being sold to 
Germany and some other countries in 
Western Europe, is being turned into 
flour, at a profit to the European proces- 
sors, and then shipped into the Soviet 
Union. 

So I think it is clearly in our economic 
interest not to impede these sales to the 
Soviet Union. It is also in our political 
interest to move ahead with the sales, 
because they offer an opportunity to 
dramatize, not only to the people of 
the free world, but to the people behind 
the iron curtain, that the Communists 
have not been able to develop an agri- 
cultural system under communism that 
can meet their food needs, and that they 
must turn to free enterprise, family-type 
agriculture, in order to obtain the food 
they need. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr.McGOVERN. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. That would be proved 
even more dramatically if they all 
starved over there than if they were 
saved by us. The indications are that 
they are producing more wheat than 
they eat. Where does it go? It goes 
into stockpiling. 

Mr. McGOVERN. The Senator knows 
that some of our competitors will make 
this sale if we lose it. The wheat farm- 
ers of Australia, Canada, Argentina, and 
other countries will profit from our fail- 
ure to capitalize on commercial sales. 

The second part of the amendment 
proposes conditions on shipment, similar 
to those provided by the Cargo Prefer- 
ence Act. This act has been carefully 
considered by the Congress in its various 
committees on numerous occasions. Its 
provisions have been worked out. They 
do not cover the provisions described in 
the amendment. The Committee on 
Agriculture has no jurisdiction over the 
Cargo Preference Act. The amendment 
was not presented to the committee at 
any time, and has had no examination 
or consideration by it. 

One of the basic purposes of the cotton 
and wheat bill before the Senate is to 
reduce the surpluses of those two basic 
commodities. The amendment is con- 
trary to that purpose. I ask that the 
amendment be defeated. 

If there are no other requests for time, 
I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I think 
it is a pretty thin argument that we may 
as well sell wheat to the Soviet Union 
because if we do not, our friends are 
going to do it. We may be getting into 
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the argument or question, Which is less 
dangerous—a fat enemy or a lean 
enemy?” 

If we are to subscribe to the idea that 
British Prime Minister Home advanced 
that a fat enemy is less dangerous than 
a lean enemy—we should not gripe about 
our allies selling a number of products 
to the Soviet Union or other Communist 
countries, including buses to Cuba, or 
what not. 

Further, I cannot see how we are justi- 
fied in selling wheat to the Soviet Union 
because our allies have done so. After 
all, we wear the mantle of leadership 
of the free world. It falls on our shoul- 
ders. We have the obligation to lead 
the free world. We cannot use moral 
suasion on our allies and tell them that 
they should not trade with Communist 
countries in strategic goods if we will not 
refrain from such practices. They will 
ask, Why do you not get your hand 
out?” 

If I own a store and I have a com- 
petitor across the street who is selling 
switchblade knives to juveniles, I am not 
justified in saying that I may as well 
sell switchblade knives to juveniles, be- 
cause if I do not they will go somewhere 
else. That is a fallacious argument. 

Obviously, the wheat is being stock- 
piled and will probably go into industrial 
alcohol, which can be made into explo- 
sives. Therefore, we should take this 
step now to prevent the extension of 
credit for the sale of wheat to the Soviet 
Union. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, in my 
judgment, the sale of wheat to Russia 
may destroy the hopes of 200 million 
people in middle Europe that they will 
ultimately regain their freedom, which 
was promised to them at Yalta. They 
were sold out at Yalta. They were also 
promised in a meeting between Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Winston Churchill 
on the high seas that there would be open 
and free elections in the choice of their 
governments. A revolution occurred in 
Red Germany with bare fists pitted 
against guns. It occurred in Poland, and 
it occurred in Hungary. Those people 
are still hoping to be free. But when 
they see the United States selling wheat 
to Russia at subsidized prices, under a 
guaranteed obligation, they must begin 
to wonder whether they have been sold 
down the river again. 

When we destroy the hopes of 200 mil- 
lion people in eastern and middle Europe, 
we destroy our main base of defense and 
attack—if it ever should become neces- 
sary—for the preservation not only of 
our own freedom but that of those who 
yearn for the day of liberation. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield me 3 min- 
utes? 

Mr. TOWER. I am glad to yield 3 
minutes to the Senator from Colorado 
from the time on the bill. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I do not like to in- 
ject myself into this argument, but fol- 
lowing up what the Senator from Ohio 
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has just said, Senators have already re- 
ceived invitations to go to a conference 
in Germany in April of this year. A part 
of the purpose of that conference is to 
determine whether it would be possible 
to obtain an agreed trade policy with the 
Soviet Union itself and with its satel- 
lites in Eastern Europe. 

Part of the effort the State Department 
is making is to try to persuade our allies 
to cut down on long-range credit guar- 
antees on trade with Soviet countries. 
On every occasion that we continue to 
sell wheat to them, and guarantee credit 
through American taxpayers’ funds, it 
seems to me that we are violating the 
principles of the free world, that we are 
leading to the destruction of our foreign 
policy, that we are undercutting what 
the State Department is trying to do in 
its endeavor to prevent long-range cred- 
its in trade transactions with these coun- 
tries, and that we are giving them the 
economic power with which to cut us up. 

I cannot conceive of anything more 
shortsighted as a piece of national pol- 
icy than this particular type of transac- 
tion. I hope the Senate will finally 
stand up and do something about it as 
a matter of strategic, fundamental 
American policy. ' 

I thank the Senator from Texas for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield me 3 minutes? 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, may I 
mane how much time I have remain- 

8 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Four 
minutes remain to the Senator from 
Texas. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I had 
hoped to stay out of this debate, but I 
cannot help joining the distinguished 
Senator from Texas and other Senators 
who have spoken on this subject. 

It may be that Russia will pay cash 
for every bushel of wheat we ship to her. 
I hope she does, but the fact that our 
Government has put us in the position of 
extending long-term credit to Russia 
through a Government agency of the 
United States has done more to defeat 
the principles for which this country 
stands than any other single factor 
since the vote in the Senate upon this 
question, 

France, Germany, Spain, Italy, are all 
now negotiating not for short-term cred- 
its, not for cash, but for long-term 
credits for shipments of goods to Cuba. 
This has all occurred since the Mundt 
amendment was rejected by the Senate. 

How blind and stupid we are to con- 
tinue a policy which only induces all of 
our so-called allies in the world to ex- 
plore all the fields in which they can 
extend long-term credits. Worst of all, 
they are extending long-term credits to 
the one country in this hemisphere 
whose present Government we must de- 
stroy before we can consider ourselves 
safe and before the 20 other nations of 
the Organization of American States can 
consider themselves safe. 

I believe we can no longer pursue a 
policy which ignores all fact, all history, 
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all experience. To continue to do so 
proves that we are blunderers insofar as 
the policy of these sales of wheat to 
Russia are concerned. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield me 2 minutes? 

Mr. TOWER. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the Tower amendment and 
wish to associate myself with the com- 
ments of the distinguished Senator from 
Colorado who has just preceded me and 
also with the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
TOWER]. 

There is no question in the world but 
that when the Congress, after seven suc- 
cessful rollcalls just before Christmas, 
finally failed to prohibit the Export- 
Import Bank from extending American 
credit to Communist countries, we pulled 
the plug out of the jug, opening up trade 
and credit with Red Communist coun- 
tries all over the world. 

After some 17 years of restricting trade 
with the Communists, we find ourselves 
encouraging it by extending an open-end 
American credit card to Red Russia to 
purchase what she needs and then charge 
her bad debts to the U.S. taxpayer if she 
fails to make good. We will soon engage 
in the eighth rollcall that Congress has 
had on this matter in the last few 
months. 

Since last December, Senators have 
just pointed out that Britain has been 
selling buses to Cuba, France has recog- 
nized Red China, and now has a trade 
mission in that area. West Germany, 
Spain, and Japan are to start compet- 
ing for Communist trade, and today our 
foreign trade policy in the United States 
has degenerated to the point where what 
we now have is the free exporting coun- 
tries of the world competing with each 
other to see which of them can sell to 
Communist countries the most quantities 
of supplies that they most badly need 
and selling it to them at the lowest pos- 
sible prices with the highest subsidized 
shipping rates, and under the longest 
and easiest terms of credit. 

The only result of such a self- 
defeating free world trade policy will 
necessarily be to benefit the Communist 
countries. 

It is the road to ruin. I believe it may 
be the road to war, because we are ex- 
panding the fighting capacity of Com- 
munist countries with American sup- 
plies, American encouragement, and 
American credit. We are setting an ex- 
ample to the rest of the world to follow 
rapidly in expanding their credit and 
their terms and their trade with the 
Communist countries of the world. 

I hope that the Tower amendment will 
be adopted. I am glad to know that the 
Senate has one more chance now to vote 
for a sound and sane and sensible Ameri- 
can trade aid policy. 

Mr. MCGOVERN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield 2 
minutes from the time on the bill to the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Younes]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Dakota is recog- 
nized for 2 minutes. 
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Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, this amendment would in no 
way affect the present sales of wheat to 
Russia. They are all for cash. The ex- 
port subsidy is exactly the same as we 
extend to any other country. If the 
amendment is passed, the chamber of 
commerce proposal goes, and if they are 
thinking about wheat and selling wheat 
goods to Russia, we can send industrial 
goods to them but we would not be able 
to sell wheat on general terms. It goes 
further. There is a proviso that half of 
our exports must be carried in US. 
vessels, regardless of the high cost in- 
volved. This situation exists under Pub- 
lic Law 480; and the Federal Govern- 
ment is stuck with a big subsidy, in ad- 
dition to the subsidy already being paid 
to the merchant marine. 

So far as helping Russia is concerned, 
I believe we would be far better off to 
maintain some trade of this kind with 
her, because she would not be half as in- 
dependent as she would be if we did no 
business whatever with her. 

If the Russians committed some act 
of aggression now, we could stop all sales 
of wheat, which would be a form of 
penalty upon them. But if we did no 
business with them whatsoever, there 
would be no penalty to apply. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Tower]. The yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Haypen], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SYMINGTON], the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Youne], and the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SPARKMAN] are absent on of- 
ficial business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] is absent 
because of illness. 

I further announces that the Senator 
from California [Mr. ENGLE] is neces- 
sarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. RANDOLPH] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Cor- 
ton], the Senator from California [Mr. 
KucHEL], and the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. GOLDWATER] are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] would vote 
“yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 36, 
nays 53, as follows: 


[No. 66 Leg.] 
YEAS—36 

Allott Fong Mundt 
Beall Hickenlooper Pearson 
Bible Holland Prouty 
Boggs Hruska Proxmire 
Byrd, Va Jackson Robertson 
Cannon Jordan,Idaho Russell 
Cooper Lausche Scott 
Curtis McClellan Simpson 
Dirksen echem Smith 
Dodd Miller Thurmond 
Dominick Morse Tower 
Edmondson Morton Williams, Del 


NAYS—53 
Aiken Hartke Metcalf 
Anderson Hill Monroney 
Bartlett Humphrey o 
Bayh Inouye Muskie 
Brewster Javits Nelson 
Burdick Johnston Neuberger 
Byrd, W. Va. Jordan, N.C, Pastore 
Carlson Keating Pell 
Case Kennedy Ribicoff 
Church Long, Mo Saltonstall 
Clark Long, La Smathers 
Douglas Magnuson Stennis 
Eastland Mansfield Talmadge 
Ellender McCarthy Walters 
McGee Williams, N.J. 
Gore McGovern Yarborough 
Gruening McIntyre Young, N. Dak, 
McNamara 
NOT VOTING—11 
Bennett Goldwater Sparkman 
Cotton Hayden Symington 
Engle Kuchel Young, Ohio 
Fulbright Randolph 


So Mr. Tower’s amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I plan 
to speak about 5 minutes on the amend- 
ment I shall offer. I understand the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
Govern] plans to speak for a short time. 
I suggest that Senators might wish to 
remain in the Chamber for a yea-and- 
nay vote on the amendment. 

I call up my amendment No. 444 and 
ask unanimous consent that it not be 
read but that it be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

Sec. 205. (a) The Secretary of Agriculture 
shall, within thirty days after the date of 
enactment of this title, conduct a referen- 
dum of producers of wheat in 1963 to deter- 
mine whether such producers favor a volun- 
tary wheat certificate program for the 1964 
and 1965 crops of wheat as provided for by the 
amendments made by this Act, or whether 
such producers favor the program for wheat 
which would be in effect but for the enact- 
ment of this title. 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, if less than a majority of the 
producers voting in the referendum con- 
ducted pursuant to subsection (a) of this 
section favor the voluntary wheat certificate 
program provided for by the amendmenis 
made by this title, such amendments shall 
not become effective and the provisions of law 
in effect for wheat on the day before the date 
of enactment of this Act shall continue in 
effect, to the maximum extent practicable, 
as if the provisions of this title had not been 
enacted. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on the 
amendment, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, follow- 
ing the resounding defeat of the admin- 
istration’s wheat program in the refer- 
endum last spring, many Members of 
Congress, including myself, called for a 
wheat bill which would give farmers a 
decent choice. We said that if the esti- 
mates of the Secretary of Agriculture 
of 70 million acres being planted to 
wheat in 1964, and $1 per bushel wheat 
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were reasonably accurate, prompt ac- 
tion by Congress was necessary. Admin- 
istration leaders in Congress replied that 
there would be no wheat legislation. The 
White House and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture approved this policy of inaction. 

Now, after 9 months’ delay, the ad- 
ministration has changed its mind. The 
House passed a cotton bill. This has 
been amended by the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry to include a 
wheat program which makes provision 
for noncertificated, low-priced wheat. 
The committee report states that substi- 
tution of the noncertificated wheat for 
feed grains, such as corn, would be feasi- 
ble under the bill. Such a result would 
work a hardship on the producers of reg- 
ular feed grains, depress prices of feed 
grains, and, in turn, depress livestock 
prices which are already disastrously 
low. 

Proponents of the administration’s 
wheat program, including the junior 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
Govern], say that failure to pass the 
bill will mean that all wheat prices will 
be so depressed as to provide worse com- 
petition with feed grains. But they are 
wrong because they have based their 
argument on last year’s estimates by the 
Secretary of Agriculture that 70 million 
acres would be planted to wheat. Cur- 
rent estimates place the planting at only 
53 million acres, and it now appears that 
1964 production will not equal require- 
ments. 

It is claimed that the new wheat pro- 
gram, now included in the bill, would be 
voluntary. I suggest that it would be 
voluntary in name only. For all prac- 
tical purposes, farmers would be com- 
pelled to enter the program. Why do I 
say this? All that is necessary is to 
consider the advantages to the par- 
ticipants under this program, compared 
with the advantages to the nonpar- 
ticipants. 

For example, the participant would re- 
ceive in price support for his wheat $1.30 
a bushel as a minimum guaranteed by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, plus 
a 70-cent-per-bushel certificate. He 
could not possibly receive under $2 per 
bushel. The nonparticipant would not 
get the 170-cent-per-bushel certificate. 

Another difference is that the parti- 
cipant would receive a 25-cent-per- 
bushel certificate for wheat sold for ex- 
port. The nonparticipant would not. 

The proponents of the bill have clev- 
erly calculated the advantages to the 
participant in such a way that they 
know that hardly any nonparticipant 
could expand his production enough to 
make up for his loss of the certificates. 
Added to this is the provision that if, in 
1964, a nonparticipant tried to increase 
his income by increased production, he 
would lose his acreage history in the 
computation of future acreage allot- 
ments and in the allocation of wheat 
certificates, if later on he decided to par- 
ticipate. 

In the minority views set forth in the 
report of the committee on the bill, it is 
well said that the wheat section of the 
bill is a so-called voluntary program, but 
it is voluntary in name only. 
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It seems to me the only fair way to 
handle this situation is to let the wheat 
farmers vote to decide whether they 
wish to have such a choice as is being 
offered them by what is proposed in the 
bill before the Senate, or whether they 
prefer to take their chances under the 
law as it now is. 

The present law permits wheat pro- 
ducers a choice of planting as much as 
they wish and selling it for whatever 
they can get in the market, or limiting 
their plantings to their allotments and 
being guaranteed a price support of 
$1.25 a bushel. 

Indications are that the market price 
will be considerably higher than this, 
because only 53 million acres are esti- 
mated in the current U.S. Department 
of Agriculture planting forecast, as 
against 70 million acres forecast at the 
time of the wheat referendum last May. 

My amendment would require only a 
simple majority vote—not the two- 
thirds vote required during the refer- 
endum last May—to adopt the program 
offered by the wheat section of the bill. 
The referendum would be conducted 
ot 30 days after enactment of the 
bill. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I should like to 
make two or three observations with 
reference to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Iowa. 

First. If the amendment were 
adopted, it would provide for a referen- 
dum 30 days after the enactment of the 
legislation. I believe the Senator from 
Iowa would agree that even the most 
optimistic estimate is that the bill could 
not be enacted before the 15th of March. 
That is only about a week away, and very 
fast action would be required by the 
House of Representatives and by the 
President to achieve that goal. 

If we add another 30 days, for the 
referendum as provided by the bill it 
would be the middle of April before such 
referendum could be held. Everyone 
who is familiar with the spring wheat 
planting pattern of the country knows 
that that would be too late for farmers 
to make their plantings of the 1964 crop. 

In my jud7ment we have already 
jeopardized some of the effectiveness of 
this program by delaying as long as we 
have; and if we were to delay for another 
month, we would very seriously have de- 
creased any practical value of the volun- 
tary wheat program. 

Furthermore, it seems to me impracti- 
cal to ask the farmers—in effect—to 
vote twice on the question of whether 
they wish to participate in a voluntary 
program for 1964. The pending meas- 
ure itself in effect says to each farmer, 
“Decide, on an individual basis, whether 
you wish to have the benefits of this 
program.” 

The Senator from Iowa has suggested 
that the program is not voluntary be- 
cause it is so attractive to the wheat 
farmers that they would feel impelled to 
participate in the program, in order to 
obtain its advantages. It seems to me 
that that is a very odd argument to make 
against the bill—to suggest that the 
farmers would like the program so well 
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and would find it so attractive that they 
would all wish to participate in it volun- 
tarily. That is certainly an argument 
in support of the program, rather than 
against it. 

In addition, not only would the pro- 
posed referendum be unnecessary, and 
also delay the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram; it would also cost the taxpayers 
approximately $1 million. 

For all these reasons, I hope the Sen- 
ate will reject the amendment. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Under existing law, is 
there not a program on which the farm- 
ers will have an opportunity to vote this 
spring—in other words, to decide wheth- 
er they want it or do not want it? 

Mr. McGOVERN. That provision 
would come into effect if the Senate were 
to fail to pass the pending bill. But if 
the pending bill is passed by both Houses 
of Congress and is signed by the Presi- 
dent, the taxpayers will be saved ap- 
proximately $1 million. 

Mr. AIKEN. But under existing law, 
would not the farmers have a chance to 
vote on the question of whether they 
wished to comply with certain require- 
ments, in return for a support price of 
from 65 percent to 90 percent of parity? 

Mr. McGOVERN. Yes; and, if so, 
there would be a mandatory program 
which would be binding on all the wheat 
farmers. 

But, under the pending measure, each 
farmer would have an opportunity to de- 
cide, for himself, whether he wished to 
participate in the program or to stay out 
of the program. 

Mr. AIKEN. So this measure, in 
effect, advocates a right-to-work law for 
the farmers—exactly the same thing. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Exactly the same 
situation that we have under the feed- 
grains law. 

Mr. AIKEN. Why not let the farmers 
vote as a group on this question? 

Mr. McGOVERN. Why not let each 
farmer decide for himself? 

Mr. AIKEN. Suppose each person in 
the Nation decided whom he wished to 
have serve as the President or the Gov- 
ernor of his State or one of the Senators 
from his State; such an arrangement 
would not work; would it? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I thought that was 
the system under which we operate. 

Mr. AIKEN. Do not the advocates of 
the pending bill believe in majority rule? 
On the other hand, if each man decided 
for himself what he wanted, that would 
amount to nothing but anarchy. Does 
the Senator from South Dakota want 
anarchy among the wheatgrowers? 

Mr. McGOVERN. If the Senator from 
Vermont has received a substantial vol- 
ume of mail, in recent weeks, from the 
wheat-growing areas of the country, I 
believe he will agree with me that there 
is substantial support for this measure. 

Mr. AIKEN. I have received many 
such letters; and many of them read sub- 
stantially as follows: “So-and-so”—or 
“Such-and-such organization has asked 
me to write you in support of this bill.” 
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But since the bill has been reported, 
the letters in opposition have exceeded 
the letters in favor of the bill. I will 
say that the mail I have received on both 
sides of the question has been inspired. 

Mr. McGOVERN. The Senator from 
Iowa said he thinks the bill is so attrac- 
tive that the farmers will voluntarily 
vote to participate in the program. 
There is some disparity in the arguments 
being made against the bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. Why was the administra- 
tion so anxious to have the farmers vote 
on the program proposed a year ago, 
but today is seeking desperately to pre- 
vent the farmers from voting now on the 
same thing they voted on a year ago? 
What has happened in the meantime? 

Mr. McGOVERN. The Senator from 
Vermont knows that we are faced with 
a time limit; we do not have time for 
another referendum. 

Why not permit each farmer to de- 
cide for himself whether he wishes to 
participate in this program? 

Mr. AIKEN. Would the Senator from 
South Dakota be willing to apply the 
right-to-work program to everyone in 
the country—to labor as well as to agri- 
culture? He knows that the supply of 
wheat in this country fell off 465 million 
bushels in the current year, and he 
knows that the farmers have not ma- 
terially overplanted their allotments. 

Mr. MCGOVERN. I think that was in 
anticipation of this program. 

Mr. AIKEN. No. Last year they were 
promised that there would be no pro- 
gram if they voted no“ in the refer- 
endum. The administration and the De- 
partment of Agriculture told them that. 
In spite of that, the farmers voted “no.” 

So I do not understand why at this time 
the administration and the Department 
of Agriculture are attempting to take 
away from the farmers every vestige of 
their freedom to determine what kind 
of program they want. Furthermore, if 
they succeeded in taking it away from 
the farmers, they would take it away 
from the people of Connecticut or from 
the people of Rhode Island, or from the 
people of New Jersey, or from the peo- 
ple of other States. 

Mr. McGOVERN. First, let me say 
that the administration did not propose 
this bill. Several Senators joined me last 
July in proposing it. The administration 
now supports it. I find it difficult to 
understand the Senator's argument 
against this program, which would give 
the farmers more freedom than they ever 
had. They will not have to participate 
in the program unless they decide to do 
so on an individual basis. 

Mr. AIKEN. I find it difficult to un- 
derstand why the farmer was considered 
a good, loyal, patriotic citizen so long 
as he voted exactly as the administration 
told him to do; but the minute he voted 
contrary to the way the administration 
told him to vote, the administration 
introduced a bill taking away his right to 
vote at all. 

Mr. MCGOVERN. This one would take 
away the compulsory and penalty fea- 
tures of the program which the farmers 
rejected. In the referendum last May, 
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they indicated that they did not want 
the compulsory program. So we have 


stricken it out of this bill. 
Mr. AIKEN. Then let us leave them 
alone. 


Mr. McGOVERN. The pending bill 
would give each farmer the right to de- 
cide whether he wished to stay in or to 
go out of the program. 

Mr. AIKEN. Why not let the farmers 
vote this spring on the question of a 
compulsory plan? 

Mr. McGOVERN. That is what we are 
doing. 

Mr. AIKEN. Oh, no; not at all. This 
measure says, in effect, This is volun- 
tary; but if you do not participate, we 
will cut your throat.” 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to me? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I do 
not understand how anyone can feel that 
the program under the pending bill is not 
a voluntary one. Any farmer will be able 
to market all the wheat he wants to 
grow, without penalty. There has not 
been a referendum on a voluntary pro- 
gram in the past. 

Under the corn program, if a farmer 
did not participate, he does not receive 
the payment. 

Under any other procedure, the farm 
program would be more costly than 
under the pending bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. But last year the farm- 
ers voted against the planners in the 
Department of Agriculture. Their plan 
is to control the entire food supply of 
the Nation; that conclusion cannot be 
avoided. A group in the Department of 
Agriculture has been working at that for 
20 years, and that is what they want. 

It is up to Congress to decide whether 
it wants a small group of people to con- 
trol the entire food supply of the United 
States, and thereby control the people of 
the United States, or whether Congress 
wishes to respect some of the Nation’s 
traditions under which this country has 
grown strong. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the fact that the Senator from 
Vermont has made his indictment on 
a broad, nonpartisan basis. 

Mr. AIKEN. I certainly intend to in- 
dict the group of planners in the De- 
partment of Agriculture who are trying 
to have the Government control the en- 
tire food supply of the United States. 
They are trying to get their toe in the 
door, to that end. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. The 
program on which the farmers voted 
last year was a compulsory one; and 
there were many complications, and that 
was why the farmers rejected that pro- 
gram. 

But why should we embark on an en- 
tirely new procedure now, requirng a 
referendum on a voluntary program? 
Does the Senator from Vermont favor 
that procedure in connection with every 
program Congress votes for? Does not 
the Senator from Vermont believe that 
the people of the country have some con- 
fidence in their Members of Congress? 
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Does not he believe that the people 
are willing to have their Members of 
Congress vote for a program of this sort? 

This program not only is supported by 
the Department of Agriculture and by 
the Grange—the second largest farm or- 
ganization—it is also supported by the 
National Wheat Growers and many other 
farm groups. 

Mr. AIKEN. The farmers will have 
confidence in the Congress so long as 
Congress does not delegate to a small 
group of people in the Government the 
power to control them absolutely in their 
affairs. When the Congress shows that 
it will not delegate such authority, I am 
sure we shall have the full confidence of 
most farmers. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Would 
the Senator recommend that there be a 
referendum on the corn program this 
year? 

Mr. AIKEN. I would not object. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Would 
the Senator from Iowa be willing to have 
a referendum on the corn program? 

Mr. MILLER. In answer to the ques- 
tion of the Senator from North Dakota, 
it seems to me that such a provision was 
included in the Agricultural Act of 1958. 
A provision was made for a referendum 
of corn producers. The Senator from 
Iowa was not a Member of the Senate 
at that time; the Senator from North 
Dakota was. He ought to remember 
that. I do not believe my amendment 
provides for anything that has never 
been heard of before. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. There 
would be no referendum in relation to 
corn. Would the Senator be willing to 
add corn to his amendment? 

Mr. MILLER. The point is that there 
is nothing in the corn program now, 
which is so sweet and cleverly calculated 
as to present no choice to the farmer 
except to come in. That is the differ- 
ence between the corn and—feed grains 
program—and the wheat proposal that 
is pending here. The Senator from 
North Dakota knows that. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. The 
Senator from Iowa has indicated that he 
does not know much about wheat farm- 
ing. A farmer who remains out of the 
program is benefited by those who go into 
it to the extent that the complier cuts 
his acreage. No program is a sweeter 
program than corn now has. For the 
first time since we have had price sup- 
ports, the price support for corn is exact- 
ly the same as what the price support 
for wheat will be, or $1.25 a bushel. This 
is the sweetest kind of program of all. 
On top of that a complier receives sub- 
sidy payments and diversion payments. 
What better program could be provided? 

Mr. MILLER. I know that the Senator 
from North Dakota is very knowledgeable 
on the question of wheat production. I 
wonder if he would be good enough to 
tell the Senate by how many acres a 
wheat farmer in his State would have to 
increase his production. Let us consider 
a farmer who has 600 acres of wheat on 
a normal yield. By how many more 
acres would he have to increase his pro- 
duction in order to equal the income that 
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a complier under the program would 
have with his 75-cent certificate a 
bushel? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. The 
farmer who does not comply and does 
not want to abide by the controls, but 
desires to accept the lower world price, 
or whatever the crop will bring, has ex- 
ercised his choice. 

Mr. MILLER. He also wishes to in- 
crease his production as much as pos- 
sible, and he will do so. I am wondering 
at what point he would have to go in in- 
creased production in order to make it 
attractive for him to stay out of the 
program in the face of the choice to 
come into the program and get 75-cent- 
per-bushel certificate. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. The 
answer to the Senator’s question is ob- 
vious. If all farmers should stay out of 
the program and increase his acreage, 
the price would probably be no more 
than 75 cents a bushel. They would all 
go broke. Farmers know that. 

Mr. MILLER. Does the Senator from 
North Dakota suggest that if we do not 
have a program this year we shall have 
75-cent wheat? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. No; 
I am saying that if all the farmers re- 
mained out of the program and increased 
their acreage, as the Senator is sug- 
gesting, that would be the result. Farm- 
ers know better than that. They know 
that they have to cut production, be- 
cause they can produce far too much 
wheat for domestic and world markets. 
That is why they are for a voluntary 
program such as this. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator from Iowa 
does not desire to get into a semantical 
discussion with the Senator from North 
Dakota, but the point is made that a 
75-cent-per-bushel certificate to the 
complier is such an attractive proposi- 
tion to him that he could not possibly 
and reasonably say, “No; I will reject 
it. I will just take my chances on the 
world price, and I will whoop up my 
acreage.” He cannot whoop up his acre- 
age enough to do that. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. The 
program is not nearly as attractive as 
that for the complier in the corn pro- 
gram who gets an 18-cent-a-bushel 
check from the Government and then 
diversion payments. It is not as attrac- 
tive. I would like to trade the corn 
program for the wheat program. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. MILLER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. There is a difference be- 
tween corn and wheat. About 80 per- 
cent of the corn raised in our country 
is marketed in the form of meat. We 
know what the meat people have had 
to contend with in the past few weeks. 
We know that the Senate voted down 
a proposal to improve that situation. 
Corn which is sold on the U.S. market 
brings the same price as corn sold on 
the world market. We do not subsidize 
the export of corn, but we do export 
more wheat than we use in our country, 
and we subsidize it. This year the sub- 
sidy has been a little more than 70 cents 
per bushel down to 55 cents a bushel, 
depending on grade and location. So 
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there is a difference between corn and 
wheat in marketing. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. If the 
bill passes, there will be very little ex- 
port subsidy. In fact, it would about 
even up. The export subsidies would be 
far less than they are now. I hope that 
the Senator will vote for the bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. If the Secretary of Agri- 
culture carries out his duties as he is 
authorized to do by law, there will be a 
seller’s market for wheat this coming 
year. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Iowa is willing to yield 
back the remainder of his time, I shall 
be happy to yield back the remainder 
of mine. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator from 
Iowa will yield back the remainder of 
his time after one observation. The 
Senator from South Dakota did not state 
the case properly when he said that the 
amendment called for a referendum 30 
days after the enactment of the bill. 
The amendment of the Senator from 
Iowa calls for a referendum in not more 
than 30 days, and I believe the Secretary 
of Agriculture would be quite aware of 
the need of a prompt referendum. He 
could probably have one much earlier 
than 30 days. I would like to make that 
point. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I believe it would 
take 30 days to inform the farmers of 
the nature of the referendum and the 
questions at stake. It seems to me that 
would be a minimum amount of time. 

Mr. President, I am prepared to yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I am 
prepared 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

This is about as good a time as any to 
catechize the distinguished Senator from 
North Dakota and my very distinguished 
friend from Vermont with respect to two 
points with relation to wheat. First is 
the question of compulsion; the second 
is whether or not the proposal actually 
invites a bread or a flour tax. I should 
like to ask either Senator the following 
question: Under the bill, could the Pills- 
bury Milling Co., on the Mississippi 
River in Minneapolis, mill a single bushel 
of wheat without first buying a certifi- 
cate? 

Mr. McGOVERN. The answer to the 
question is that it could not. It would 
have to buy certificates for wheat used 
for milling purposes, for food purposes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Then, under the bill, 
the mill would be compelled to buy a 
certificate and to pay 70 cents a bushel 
for that certificate before it could legally 
mill a single bushel of wheat? 

Mr. McGOVERN. The Senator is es- 
sentially correct. That is the effect of 
holding wheat to the miller at exactly 
the price level of today. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is not the ques- 
tion. The question is whether we would 
say to the millers of our country “You 
cannot mill a bushel of wheat under the 
law as enacted by the Congress unless 
you have in your hand a certificate for 
which you have paid 70 cents a bushel.” 

Mr. McGOVERN. That is correct. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Is that compulsion 
or is it not? Quite aside from whether 
a miller bought the wheat at $1.30 on the 
market and then paid the extra 70 cents 
a bushel, so that finally it netted $2, I 
say that if that is not compulsion, I do 
not know the meaning of the word “com- 
pulsion.” 

Has the Senator from Vermont any 
comment on that question? 

Mr. AIKEN. What it means is that 
the consumers of wheat and the prod- 
ucts of wheat in our country will have 
to pay more for their wheat than the 
consumers of wheat and wheat products 
in the countries to which we sell. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That means, then—— 

Mr. AIKEN. That is what is called a 
bread tax, although I do not believe it 
would make much difference in the price 
of a loaf of bread, any more than the 
cotton bill would make the slightest dif- 
ference in the price of a cotton shirt. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Let us see whether it 
would. I believe I am the only former 
baker in this body. We followed a rule 
of thumb in that business. It did not 
make any difference whether the bakery 
was automated, whether there were trav- 
el-in ovens, or whether one had to use a 
long instrument to haul the pans of 
bread out. It was the same. The rule 
of thumb in the baking business was 
that it takes 5 bushels of wheat to 
make a 196-pound barrel of flour. Be- 
fore a miller could mill a barrel of flour, 
he would have to have five certificates, 
and therefore would have to pay, under 
the bill, $3.50 for those certificates, in 
order to mill a single barrel of flour. 

The other rule of thumb in the in- 
dustry was—and it does not change be- 
cause of any new technology—that a 
baker will get 300 1-pound loaves of 
bread out of a barrel of flour. So if 
the baker pays $3.50 for the certificates, 
it amounts to 1 cent on every 1-pound 
loaf of bread. 

Senators can call it a flour tax. They 
can call it a bread tax, if they like. They 
can ignore what is paid in the market 
for wheat, or take it into account. But 
the bill provides that every time a baker 
bakes a barrel of flour, he adds, in fact, 
a cent for every loaf, for the very good 
reason that the extra 1 cent goes into 
the cost of the flour. 

From the standpoint of the consumer, 
he may buy wheat at $1.30 or $1.50. Un- 
der this bill, what, in effect, is being 
said by the Government is: “Add 1 cent 
per loaf of bread, no matter whether you 
add it to the miller or the baker or how 
you do it.” 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. If the 
baker and the miller were buying their 
flour for the same price, what difference 
would it make whether they paid for it 
by means of the wheat certificate or in 
cash? The end cost is the same. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It does not make any 
difference whether he pays 90 cents or 
what he pays; the certificate will still 
be 70 cents. It does not make any dif- 
ference whether he pays $2 and adds 
70 cents; the certificate will still be 70 
cents, by flat, by law of the Govern- 
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ment, by its saying, “Add a cent per 
pound because of the certificate,” and 
it will be reflected in the price of every 
loaf of bread that is sold in every retail 
market of the country. 

One can argue all he wants about the 
price of bread or of flour or of wheat in 
the market; Uncle Sam says, “You collect 
$3.50 on every barrel of flour, because you 
will have to have that certificate, or you 
are illegally converting wheat into flour.” 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Illinois has explained this point 
better than I have ever heard it ex- 
plained. I think I shall have to revise 
my opinion that the bill will not raise 
the price of a loaf of bread. But I never 
knew a processor who raised the price of 
a retail product exactly to the same ex- 
tent as the increase in the wholesale cost 
of the materials. If the bakers do it, 
they are an exception. If the materials 
cost a cent a loaf more, it seems to me 
they would have to raise the price of 
bread 144 or 2 cents. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I do 
not want to prolong this discussion 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I am 
sure the Senator realizes that the support 
price for 1963 was $1.83, and under this 
bill it will be $1.30 a bushel. The con- 
sumer benefits to that extent. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It does not make any 
difference how one uses it. It has been 
stated time and time again that there 
is no compulsion in the bill. The Sena- 
tor from South Dakota has admitted 
that one cannot convert a single bushel 
of wheat into flour in the domestic mar- 
ket of the United States without paying 
70 cents for a certificate, or he is in vio- 
lation of the law. 

Am I wrong or right? 

Mr. McGOVERN. The Senator is 
right. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am right. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. McGOVERN. The argument 
about the bread tax is the thinnest argu- 
ment that can be raised against the bill. 
As the Senator from North Dakota has 
said, we are not changing the price of 
wheat to the miller one penny. If we did 
let wheat prices drop, it would not be 
passed on to the bread consumer. 

Yesterday the distinguished minority 
leader, the Senator from Illinois, joined 
in an amendment that would have had 
the effect of increasing livestock prices 
in the United States. Personally—— 

Mr. DIRKSEN. How does the Sena- 
tor know it would have increased them? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I would like to 
have seen livestock prices go up. I as- 
sume that was the purpose of the 
Hruska amendment. Even though I was 
opposed to it, I never argued that a meat 
tax was being proposed, even though it 
might raise the prices for the cattle pro- 
ducers. I think the same consideration 
should be given to the proposal on 
wheat. All we are trying to do is enable 
prices of the domestic producer to be 
held at today’s level. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. It does not make a 
hoot of difference what one has to pay 
in the market for a bushel of wheat. 
The point I make is that when the bill 
is signed into law—and pray God that 
it will not be—what this body, as a part 
of the legislative process, will be saying 
is: “Mr. Miller, you are going to pay 70 
cents for a certificate for a bushel of 
wheat, and unless you do, the penalties 
of this bill are going to apply, because 
you are in violation of the law.” 

If that is not governmental intrusion 
into the fabric of freedom, I do not know 
what it is. I do not propose to be led 
down the opportunistic road in terms of 
what it would mean in the price of 
wheat. I think it was Patrick Henry 
who said: 

Is life so dear or peace so sweet as to-be 
purchased at the price of chains and slav- 
ery? 


There is still a little idealism left, but 
we are going farther and farther down 
that road. When shall we reach the time 
when it will be liquidated? 

Arguments have been made against the 
referendum. A referendum was taken 
and they could not obtain a majority, 
less than two-thirds, in May 1963, to sup- 
port the Government position for what 
they wanted to do—to have, by a two- 
thirds vote, the enslavement of the rest 
of the farmers, and to say, All right, 
extend your hands now for the manacles, 
and be ready for the penalty if you vio- 
late the law.” 

Perhaps this is the price to pay, but, 
frankly, not in my book. I wanted to be 
clear that, regardless of what the price 
of wheat is, another element of compul- 
sion is being put on industry of the 
country. If Senators do not think it does 
not have any effect so far as the grower 
is concerned, suppose the mills did not 
buy the certificates. Then there would 
be a slump in wheat and flour prices. So 
there would be no further choice, and 
they would either have to buy the cer- 
tificates or go out of the milling busi- 
ness. If that is not compulsion, I do not 
know what it is. 

That is all I have to say. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
MILLER]. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. RIBICOFF (after having voted 
in the affirmative). Mr. President, on 
this vote I have a pair with the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON]. If he 
were present and voting, he would vote 
“nay”; if I were at liberty to vote, I 
would vote “yea.” I therefore withdraw 
my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Hayven], the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. Sparkman], the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Symiycron], and the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Younc] are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] is absent 
because of illness. 
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I further announce that the Senator 
from California [Mr. ENGLE] is neces- 
sarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. Bennett], the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Corton], the Senator from California 
(Mr. Kuchl, and the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] are necessar- 
ily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Utah (Mr. Bennett] and the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. KUCHEL] 
would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 32, 
nays 56, as follows: 


[ No. 67 Leg.] 
YEAS—32 
Aiken Edmondson Morton 
Allott Fong Prouty 
Beall Hickenlooper Robertson 
Boggs Hruska tonstall 
Brewster Javits Scott 
Byrd, Va Jordan,Idaho Simpson 
Case Keating Smith 
Church Lausche Thurmond 
Dirksen McClellan Tower 
Dodd Mechem Williams, Del 
Dominick Miller 
NAYS—56 

Anderson Hill Morse 
Bartlett Holland Moss 
Bayh Humphrey Mundt 
Bible Inouye Muskie 
Burdick Jackson Nelson 
Byrd, W. Va. Johnston Neuberger 
Cannon Jordan, N.C Pastore 
Carlson Kennedy Pearson 
Clark Long, La. Pell 
Cooper Long, Mo. Proxmire 
Curtis Magnuson Russell 
Douglas Mansfield Smathers 
Eastland McCarthy Stennis 
Ellender McGee Talmadge 

McGovern Walters 
Gore McIntyre Williams, N.J. 
Gruening McNamara Yarborough 
Hart Metcalf Young, N. Dak. 
Hartke Monroney 

NOT VOTING—12 
Bennett Goldwater Ribicoff 
Cotton Hayden Sparkman 
Engle Kuchel Symington 
Fulbright Randolph Young, Ohio 
So Mr. MILLEr’s amendment was 

rejected. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
announce that the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Tower] has an amendment which 
he is about to offer. He will be brief in 
his discussion of it. He desires the yeas 
and nays on the amendment. I thought 
perhaps Senators would like to remain 
in the Chamber. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 431. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 8, line 
1, it is proposed to strike out “Title I— 
Cotton”. 

On page 19, beginning with line 4, it 
is proposed to strike out all down through 
line 13 on page 32, as follows: 


TITLE U—WHEAT 


Sec. 201. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law— 

(1) the Secretary shall not proclaim a na- 
tional marketing quota for the 1965 crop of 
wheat and farm marketing quotas shall not 
be in effect for such crop of wheat; 

(2) the Secretary shall proclaim a national 
acreage allotment for the 1965 crop of wheat 
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which shall be the number of acres which the 
Secretary determines will make available an 
adequate supply of wheat, but shall not be 
less than forty-nine million five hundred 
thousand acres. 

Sec. 202. The Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 334(a) is amended by insert- 
ing “and less the special acreage reserve pro- 
vided for in this subsection” in the first sen- 
tence after “in this subsection”; by changing 
the period at the end of the first sentence to 
a colon and adding the following: “Provided 
further, That in establishing State acreage 
allotments, the acreage seeded for the pro- 
duction of wheat plus the acreage diverted 
for 1965 for any farm shall be the base acre- 
age of wheat determined for the farm under 
the regulations issued by the Secretary for 
determining farm wheat acreage allotments 
for such year.”; and by adding at the end of 
the section the following: 


“There shall also be made available, begin- 
ning with the 1965 crop, a special acreage re- 
serve of not in excess of one million acres as 
determined by the Secretary to be desirable 
for the p hereof which shall be in 
addition to the national acreage reserve pro- 
vided for in this subsection. Such special 
acreage reserve shall be used to make addi- 
tional allotments to counties on the basis of 
the relative needs of counties, as determined 
by the Secretary, for additional allotment to 
make adjustments in the allotments on old 
wheat farms (i.e., farms on which wheat has 
been seeded or regarded as seeded to one or 
more of the three crops immediately preced- 
ing the crop for which the allotment is estab- 
lished) on which the ratio of wheat acreage 
allotment to cropland on the farm is less 
than one-half the average ratio of wheat 
acreage allotment to cropland on old wheat 
farms in the county. Such adjustments shall 
not provide an allotment for any farm which 
would result in an allotment-cropland ratio 
for the farm in excess of one-half of such 
county average ratio and the total of such 
adjustments in any county shall not exceed 
the acreage made available therefor in the 
county. Such apportionment from the spe- 
cial acreage reserve shall be made only to 
counties where wheat is a major income- 
producing crop, only to farms on which there 
is limited opportunity for the production of 
an alternative income-producing crop, and 
only if an efficient farming operation on the 
farm requires the allotment of additional 
acreage from the special acreage reserve. For 
the purposes of making adjustments here- 
under the cropland on the farm shall not in- 
clude any land developed as cropland subse- 
quent to the 1963 crop year.” 

(2) Section 334(b) is amended by chang- 
ing the period at the end thereof to a colon 
and adding the following: “Provided jfur- 
ther, That in establishing county acreage 
allotments, the acreage seeded for the pro- 
duction of wheat plus the acreage diverted 
for 1965 for any farm shall be the base acre- 
age of wheat determined for the farm under 
the regulations issued by the Secretary for 
determining farm wheat acreage allotments 
for such year.” 

(3) Section 334 (c) (1) is amended by in- 

“or 1965” in the third sentence, 
clauses (1) and (ii), after 1958“ wherever it 
appears, and by inserting “except 1965“ in 
the third sentence, clause (ili), after the 
language “any subsequent year”. 

(4) Section 334(g) is amended by inserting 
“except 1965” in the first sentence after the 
language in 1958 or thereafter”. 

(5) Section 336 is amended by striking 
out “not later than sixty days after such 
proclamation is published in the Federal 

and substituting not later than 
August 1 of the calendar year in which such 
national marketing quota is proclaimed”. 

(6) Section 339(a)(1) is amended, effec- 
tive only with respect to the crops planted for 
harvest in 1964 and 1965, to read as follows: 

| 
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“(a)(1) As a condition of eligibility for 
wheat marketing certificates with respect to 
any farm, the producers on such farm shall 
be required to divert from the production of 
wheat to an approved conservation use an 
acreage of cropland on the farm equal to the 
number of acres determined by multiplying 
the farm acreage allotment by the diversion 
factor, and to participate in any program 
formulated under subsection (b) to the ex- 
tent prescribed by the Secretary. Such di- 
version factor shall be determined by divid- 
ing the number of acres by which the na- 
tional acreage allotment is reduced below 
fifty-five million acres by the number of 
acres in the national acreage allotment.” 

(7) Section 339(b) is amended (1) by in- 
serting after the first sentence the follow- 
ing: “Any producer who complies with his 
1964 farm acreage allotment for wheat and 
with the other requirements of the pro- 
gram shall be eligible to receive payments 
under the program for the 1964 crop of 
wheat.”; and (2) by inserting in the first 
sentence “for wheat not accompanied by 
marketing certificates” after “basic county 
support rate”. 

(8) Section 339(h) is amended by striking 
out “June 30, 1963“ and substituting June 
30, 1965”. 

(9) Section 379b is amended effective only 
with respect to the crops planted for harvest 
in 1964 and 1965 to read as follows: 

“Sec. 379b. A wheat marketing allocation 
program as provided in this subtitle shall be 
in effect for the marketing years for the 1964 
and 1965 crops. Whenever a wheat market- 
ing allocation program is in effect for any 
marketing year the Secretary shall determine 
(1) the wheat marketing allocation for such 
year which shall be the amount of wheat he 
estimates will be used during such year for 
food products for consumption in the United 
States and that portion of the amount of 
wheat which he estimates will be exported 
in the form of wheat or products thereof 
during the marketing year on which the Sec- 
retary determines that marketing certificates 
shall be issued to producers in order to 
achieve, insofar as practicable, the price and 
income objectives of this subtitle, and (2) 
the national allocation percentage for such 
year which shall be the percentage which 
the national marketing allocation is of the 
national marketing quota proclaimed for the 
1964 crop, less the expected production on 
the acreage allotments for farms which will 
not be in compliance with the requirements 
of the program. Each farm shall receive a 
wheat marketing allocation for such mar- 
keting year equal to the number of bushels 
obtained by multiplying the number of acres 
in the farm acreage allotment for wheat by 
the normal yield of wheat for the farm as 
determined by the Secretary, and multiply- 
ing the resulting number of bushels by the 
national allocation percentage.” 

(10) The second sentence of section 379b, 
effective with respect to the crops planted 
for harvest in the calendar year 1966 and any 
subsequent year, is amended by striking out 
“human consumption in the United States, 
as food, food products, and beverages, com- 
posed wholly or partly of wheat” and sub- 
stituting “food products for consumption in 
the United States”. 

(11) Section 379c(a) is amended by insert- 
ing “under section 379c(b) or“ after “stored” 
in the second sentence; by changing the 
period at the end of the second sentence to a 
comma and adding the following: “and if this 
limitation operates to reduce the amount of 
wheat marketing certificates which would 
otherwise be issued with respect to the farm, 
such reduction shall be made first from the 
amount of export certificates which would 
otherwise be issued.”; and by adding at the 
end of the section the following: “The Secre- 
tary shall, in accordance with such regula- 
tion as he may prescribe, provide for the is- 
suance of domestic marketing certificates 
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for the portion of the wheat marketing allo- 
cation representing wheat used for food 
products for consumption in the United 
States and for the issuance of export mar- 
keting certificates for the portion of the 
wheat marketing allocation used for exports.” 

(12) Section 379c(b) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended, effective only with respect to the 
crop planted for harvest in the calendar year 
1965, by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: “For purposes of this section, but 
not for purposes of diversion payments 
under subsection (b) of section 339, a pro- 
ducer shall be deemed not to have exceeded 
the farm acreage allotment for wheat if the 
acreage in excess of the farm acreage allot- 
ment does not exceed 50 per centum of the 
farm acreage allotment and the amount of 
wheat produced on the acreage in excess of 
the farm acreage allotment is stored in ac- 
cordance with regulations issued by the Sec- 
retary. The amount of wheat required to be 
stored hereunder shall be an amount equal 
to twice the normal yield of wheat per acre 
established for the farm multiplied by the 
number of acres of such crop of wheat on the 
farm in excess of the farm acreage allotment 
for such crop unless the producer, in accord- 
ance with regulations prescribed by the Sec- 
retary and within the time prescribed 
therein, establishes to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary the actual production of such crop 
of wheat on the farm. If such actual pro- 
duction is so established, the amount of 
wheat required to be stored shall be such 
actual production less the actual production 
of the farm wheat acreage allotment based 
upon the average yield per acre for the entire 
wheat acreage on the farm: Provided how- 
ever, That the amount of wheat required to 
be stored shall not be larger than the amount 
by which the actual production so estab- 
lished exceeds the normal production of the 
farm wheat acreage allotment. At the time 
and to the extent of any depletion in the 
amount of wheat so stored, except depletion 
resulting from the release of wheat from 
storage on account of underplanting or 
underproduction, as provided below or deple- 
tion resulting from some cause beyond the 
control of the producer, the producer shall 
pay an amount to the Secretary equal to one 
and one-half times the value of the wheat 
marketing certificates issued with respect to 
the farm for the year in which the wheat on 
the acreage in excess of the allotment was 
produced. Whenever the planted acreage of 
the then current crop of wheat on the farm 
is less than the farm acreage allotment, the 
total amount of wheat from any previous 
crops stored hereunder or stored in order to 
avoid or postpone a marketing quota penalty 
shall be reduced by that amount which is 
equal to the normal production of the num- 
ber of acres by which the farm acreage allot- 
ment exceeds the planted acreage, and when- 
ever the actual production of the acreage of 
wheat is less than the normal production of 
the farm acreage allotment, the total amount 
of wheat from any previous crops stored 
hereunder or in order to avoid a marketing 
quota penalty shall be reduced by that 
amount which together with the actual pro- 
duction of the then current crop will equal 
the normal production of the farm acreage 
allotment.” 

(13) Section 379c(c) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(c) The Secretary shall determine and 
proclaim for each marketing year the face 
value per bushel of wheat marketing certifi- 
cates. The face value per bushel of domestic 
certificates shall be the amount by which the 
level of price support for wheat accompanied 
by domestic certificates exceeds the level of 
price support for wheat not accompanied by 
certificates (noncertificate wheat); and the 
face value per bushel of export certificates 
shall be the amount by which the level of 
price support for wheat accompanied by ex- 
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port certificates exceeds the level of price 
support for noncertificate wheat.” 

14) Section 379d(a) is amended (1) by 

the first and last sentences there- 
from, and (2) by striking from the second 
sentence remaining “by persons other than 
the producer to whom such certificates are 
issued“ and substituting “by any person”. 

(15) Section 379d(b) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(b) During any marketing year for which 
a wheat marketing allocation program is in 
effect, (i) all persons engaged in the proc- 
essing of wheat into food products shall, 
prior to marketing any such food product or 
removing such food product for sale or con- 
sumption, acquire domestic marketing cer- 
tificates equivalent to the number of bushels 
of wheat contained in such product and (ii) 
all persons exporting wheat shall, prior to 
such export, acquire export marketing certifi- 
cates equivalent to the number of bushels 
so exported. In order to expand interna- 
tional trade in wheat and wheat flour and 
promote equitable and stable prices there- 
for, the Commodity Credit Corporation shall, 
upon the exportation from the United 
States of any wheat or wheat flour, make 
a refund to the exporter or allow him a credit 
against the amount payable by him for mar- 
keting certificates, in such amount as the 
Secretary determines will make United States 
wheat and wheat flour generally competitive 
in the world market, avoid disruption of 
world market prices, and fulfill the interna- 
tional obligations of the United States. The 
Secretary may exempt wheat exported for 
donation abroad, and other noncommercial 
exports of wheat and wheat processed for use 
on the farm where grown from the require- 
ments of this subsection. Marketing certifi- 
cates shall be valid to cover only sales or re- 
movals for sale or consumption or exporta- 
tions made during the marketing year with 
respect to which they are issued, and after 
being once used to cover a sale or removal 
for sale or consumption or export of a food 
product or an export of wheat shall be void 
and shall be disposed of in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary. 
Notwithstanding the foregoing provisions 
hereof, the Secretary may require marketing 
certificates issued for any marketing year to 
be acquired to cover sales, removals, or ex- 
portations made on or after the date dur- 
ing the calendar year in which wheat har- 
vested in such calendar year begins to be 
marketed as determined by the Secretary 
even though such wheat is marketed prior 
to the beginning of the marketing year, and 
marketing certificates for such marketing 
year shall be valid to cover sales, renewals, or 
exportations made on or after the date so 
determined by the Secretary.” 

(16) Section 379d (d) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(d) As used in this subtitle, the term 
‘food products’ means flour, semolina, farina, 
bulgur, beverage, and any other product com- 
posed wholly or partly of wheat which the 
Secretary may determine to be a food prod- 
uct.” 

Sec. 203. Section 107 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 107. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of section 101 of this Act, beginning with the 
1964 crop— 

“(1) Price support for wheat accompanied 
by domestic certificates shall be at such level 
not less than 65 per centum or more than 
90 per centum of the parity price therefor 
as the Secretary determines appropriate, tak- 
ing into consideration the factors specified 
in section 401(b). 

“(2) Price support for wheat accompanied 
by export certificates shall be at such level 
not more than 90 per centum of the parity 
price therefor as the Secretary determines 
appropriate, taking into consideration the 
factors specified in section 401(b). 
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“(3) Price support for wheat not accom- 
panied by marketing certificates shall be at 
such level, not in excess of 90 per centum of 
the parity price therefor, as the Secretary 
determines appropriate, taking into consid- 
eration competitive world prices of wheat, 
the feeding value of wheat in relation to feed 
grains, and the level at which price support 
is made available for feed grains. 

4) Price support shall be made available 
only to cooperators; and, if a commercial 
wheat-producing area is established for such 
crop, price support shall be made available 
only in the commercial wheat-producing 
area. 

“(5) Effective with respect to crops planted 
for harvest in the calendar year 1966 and any 
subsequent year, the level of price support 
for any crop of wheat for which a national 
marketing quota is not proclaimed or for 
which marketing quotas have been disap- 
proved by producers shall be as provided in 
section 101. 

“(6) A ‘cooperator’ with respect to any 
crop of wheat produced on a farm shall be 
a producer who (i) does not knowlingly ex- 
ceed (A) the farm acreage allotment for 
wheat on the farm or (B) except as the Sec- 
retary may by regulation prescribe, the farm 
acreage allotment for wheat on any other 
farm on which the producer shares in the 
production of wheat, and (ii) complies with 
the land-use requirements of section 339 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, to the extent prescribed by the 
Secretary. Effective with respect to crops 
planted for harvest in the calendar year 
1966 and any subsequent year, if marketing 
quotas are not in effect for the crop of wheat, 
a ‘cooperator’ with respect to any crop of 
wheat produced on a farm shall be a pro- 
ducer who does not knowingly exceed the 
farm acreage allotment for wheat. No pro- 
ducer shall be deemed to have exceeded a 
farm acreage allotment for wheat if the 
entire amount of the farm marketing excess 
is delivered to the Secretary or stored in 
accordance with applicable regulations to 
avoid or postpone payment of the penalty, 
but the producer shall not be eligible to 
receive price support on such marketing ex- 
cess. No producer shall be deemed to have 
exceeded the farm acreage allotment for 
wheat on any other farm, if such farm is 
exempt from the farm marketing quota for 
such crop under section 335. No producer 
shall be deemed to have exceeded a farm 
acreage allotment for wheat if the production 
on the acreage in excess of the farm acreage 
allotment is stored pursuant to the provi- 
sions of section 379c(b), but the producer 
shall not be eligible to receive price support 
on the wheat so stored.” 

Sec. 204. Section 407 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, is amended, effec- 
tive only with respect to the marketing years 
beginning in the calendar years 1964 and 
1965, by striking the second proviso from the 
third sentence, and substituting: “Providing 
further, That if a wheat marketing alloca- 
tion program is in effect, the current sup- 
port price for wheat shall be the support 
price for wheat not accompanied by market- 
ing certificates.” 


At the end of the bill strike out the 
amendment to the title. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
for the'yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
LIMITATION OF DEBATE ON PENDING AMENDMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wonder whether the Senator would be 
amenable to the suggestion that the time 
on the amendment now pending be re- 
— to 30 minutes, 15 minutes to a 
side. 

Mr. TOWER. That would be agree- 
able; 15 minutes to a side. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request that the time 
on the pending amendment be limited to 
30 minutes, 15 minutes to a side? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, my 
amendment would strike out the wheat 
section of the bill; that is to say, it would 
do away entirely with the wheat section, 
leaving only the cotton section in the 
bill. It would permit the consideration 
of the cotton plan separately, in accord- 
ance with the measure passed by the 
House of Representatives. It would per- 
mit a vote that would enable Senators to 
indicate their position on both sections 
of the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, may 
we have order? What the Senator is 
proposing would emasculate the wheat 
section. I ask that the Senate be in 
order. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Chair request staff members to cease 
conversation? I ask the Chair expressly 
to request that conversation cease all 
around the walls of the Chamber. We 
cannot hear what is going on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
point is well taken. There has been con- 
siderable disorder in the Chamber. 
Members of the staff who are entitled to 
assist Members of the Senate will take 
their places and refrain from interfering 
with the work of the Senate. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

The Senator from Texas may proceed. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Mississippi. I am de- 
lighted to know that he wishes to listen 
to what I have to say, since he is one of 
the most influential and effective Mem- 
bers of this body. I am delighted to note 
that he is sufficiently impressed to wish to 
hear what I have to say. 

Mr. President, the wheat section is very 
unpopular. It is very unpopular among 
wheatgrowers generally; certainly the 
reaction from wheatgrowers in my State 
has been most unfavorable. 

It would amend the marketing certifi- 
cate program, which was rejected in last 
May’s referendum. It was called a vol- 
untary program. By agreeing to comply 
with the wheat acreage allotments, farm- 
ers would receive certificates worth about 
70 cents a bushel on four-fifths of the 
normal yield. 

Added to the market price, or the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation loan of $1.30 
a bushel, the certificates would bring 
farmers a wheat price of roughly $2. 
The May proposal of $2 wheat and strict 
governmental controls was rejected na- 
tionwide in a national referendum. 

Any wheat grown by farmers who 
choose not to participate in the regula- 
tions would be without price support. 

The plan also includes provisions for 
diversion payments to encourage reduced 
acreage. 

Some costs of the plan would be paid 
by wheat users, namely, the mills, who 
ultimately would purchase the Jo- cent 
certificates. The mills call this a proc- 
essing tax. Ultimately, it would be 
passed on to the consumer. 

I object to the provision on the ground 
that it would throw down farmers’ 
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throats essentially the same plan they 
rejected in May. 

The voluntary feature depends upon 
the discretion of the Department of Agri- 
culture, which could be expected to dis- 
criminate against farmers who did not 
sign up for regulation, bringing other 
economic pressures on them. 

The bill embodies failure of past plans 
in that it refuses to cope with the fact 
that there are many varieties of wheat, 
many supplies and demands involved, 
some varieties in surplus and some in 
shortage. A catchall wheat bill cannot 
deal with the varied commodity. 

It would force mills to become tax col- 
lectors. 

Under the plan one-third, roughly, of 
the producer income would come from 
the taxpayers. 

In a farm survey made by “Successful 
Farming” magazine, only 20 percent of 
the wheatgrowers surveyed favored the 
plan. On the other hand, 56 percent in- 
dicated they wanted less Government in 
agriculture. 

We need to move in the direction of 
freeing agriculture from Government 
subsidy and Government control. Un- 
fortunately, our wheat farmers have be- 
come the beneficiaries of the Federal 
Government and subordinated to it. I 
believe that our farm ills could for the 
most part be resolved if we would start 
moving in the direction of putting all 
phases of agriculture back into a market- 
regulated economy, Those elements of 
our agrarian economy that are not con- 
trolled and subsidized are prospering 
very well. Sickness occurs in the areas 
of agriculture where subsidy and con- 
trol occur. 

With a large percentage of producer 
income in the form of governmental 
benefits and conditional payments in- 
volved in the certificate processing tax 
plan, this plan would be voluntary in 
name only. The marketing quota pen- 
alties would be removed, but the eco- 
nomic compulsion would be overpower- 
ing. The result would be continued 
freezing of production in a pattern not 
in alinement with current market re- 
quirements and continued excesses of 
some qualities of wheat with shortages 
in other qualities of wheat. 

If we enact the wheat section we shall 
be compounding the growing ills that 
have resulted from the wartime expedi- 
ency of boosting agricultural production 
in marginal land and lands formerly not 
in use. We have perpetuated this war- 
time program to the extent that we now 
have a vast overproduction. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senators from New York 
LMr. Javits and Mr. KEATING] be added 
as cosponsors of my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TOWER. I yield 2 minutes to the 
senior Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I sup- 
port the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Texas for these reasons: In the 
first place, the wheat farmers in the 
May 21, 1963, referendum voted over- 
whelmingly against a wheat program, 
similar to the one now proposed. In 
New York, only 31.5 percent of our wheat 
farmers supported a certificate program. 
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I agree that the incentives provided in 
this proposal are so great that farmers 
will have great difficulty not participat- 
ing. Therefore, this is, for all practical 
purposes, a program that the wheat 
farmer must accept, even though dressed 
up as a voluntary program. 

This wheat program constitutes an 
effort to plow the same old furrow which 
has produced overwhelming surpluses 
and enormous expenditures by the tax- 
payers. 

I never believe in opposing some- 
thing in a sterile way without endeavor- 
ing to suggest a constructive alterna- 
tive. This wheat program is not the 
right prescription for the millions of 
consumers, or the farmers of New York 
whom I represent. 

In my judgment, a fair balance be- 
tween the farm population and the con- 
suming urban population is a farm pro- 
gram based heavily upon the following: 
Land retirement and, at the same time, 
its conservation; a broad-scale financing 
for the conversion of more uneconomic 
farmers to more economically useful 
ways in which they can earn a living; 
expanded development of the food-for- 
peace program under Public Law 480; 
a meaningful research program to dis- 
cover greater industrial uses of farm 
products and the phasing out, rather 
than phasing in, which we are doing 
now with a high fixed price support pro- 


gram. 

I think that four-part of the program 
is right and fair both for the consuming 
and the rural elements in our country. 
I shall work for it, and it is toward that 
end that I support the amendment of the 
Senator from Texas. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. TOWER. I yield 5 minutes to the 
junior Senator from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, as a 
cosponsor, I support the amendment. It 
is a new departure to have the Senate 
consider a Tower-Javits-Keating amend- 
ment. That in itself should commend it 
to many Senators. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN], perhaps better than any of us have 
done, has shown the fallacy of calling 
this a voluntary program. As my col- 
league from New York has said, in New 
York 15,239 farmers, or 6842 percent of 
those voting, opposed this same program 
in the vote on the referendum, 

The proponents of the wheat program 
now before the Senate say this is a volun- 
tary program. It has been pointed out 
by the colloquy which the Senator from 
Illinois had, that it is nothing of the 
kind. It is compulsory on the miller to 
buy a certificate before he can mill a 
bushel of wheat. 

The wheat title of H.R. 6196 is com- 
pletely unacceptable. Essentially these 
wheat proposals are identical to those 
presented to the wheatgrowers in the 
referendum of last May. We all know 
the results of that referendum in which 
the farmer rejected the wheat certificate 
plan and the accompanying acreage al- 
lotments and marketing quotas for 1964. 
In the State of New York, 15,239 farm- 
ers, or 68.5 percent of those voting, op- 
posed the program. That vote evidenced 
the wheat farmers’ desire to be free to 
make their own farming decisions and 
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to have a gradual return to the patterns 
of free initiative. 

There are those who say the farmers 
voted against the program only because 
they were promised new wheat legisla- 
tion. While I favor the consideration of 
wheat legislation which will give effect to 
the farmers’ vote, I cannot agree that 
the vote indicated any support for this 
kind of a wheat bill. Moreover, if the 
vote was a mandate, why do we wait until 
the last minute before starting to con- 
sider this legislation? This strikes me 
as effective use of scare psychology to 
force more emergency, stopgap legis- 
lation. 

In my judgment this legislation com- 
pletely repudiates whatever mandate 
was implicit in the vote of less than a 
year ago. The conscientious chairman 
of the Agriculture and Forestry Com- 
mittee has candidly stated that this is 
the same approach as contained in the 
Food and Agricultural Act of 1962. The 
committee report concedes this similar- 
ity also. But still it is insisted by some 
that this is a new voluntary program. 

Mr. President, the time has come when 
we should apply truth-in-labeling stand- 
ards to our legislation. To designate 
this program as voluntary is completely 
misleading to all. This is the same con- 
coction which was handed to the farm- 
ers last year and found unpalatable. If 
the label is to be the sole test, perhaps 
we should designate it as the wealth- 
producing farm bill of 1964. Or, it might 
be designated as the antipoverty farm 
bill of 1964. That should make it fully 
acceptable to everyone except those will- 
ing to look into the provisions of the bill. 

This legislation makes compliance with 
acreage controls imposed by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture a prerequisite for 
producer eligibility for price supports, 
marketing certificates and diversion pay- 
ments. Price supports between 65 and 
90 percent of parity—$1.65 to $2.25—are 
provided for participants on domestic 
food wheat. Price support on export 
wheat is to be at a figure not in excess 
of 90 percent of parity—$2.25. We talk 
today in terms of a basic subsidy of $1.30 
a bushel with a domestic wheat certifi- 
cate of 70 cents per bushel and an export 
certificate of 25 cents per bushel. What 
the range of support will be tomorrow 
nobody knows. 

The total effect of this legislation for 
the farmer is to force him to participate. 
Those involved in the processing of do- 
mestic wheat and the export of wheat 
are required to acquire certificates cov- 
ering the amount of wheat purchased. If 
the farmer does not participate, he will 
be restricted to selling his wheat for feed 
purposes. This is hardly a voluntary de- 
cision to participate. Rather, this is an 
attempt to achieve indirectly what was 
impossible to accomplish directly. 

The farmers voted against the wheat 
certificate system. We show our respect 
for this expression of their desires by 
proposing the imposition of a wheat cer- 
tificate program on them. And this time 
we will not even permit the plan to be 
voted upon by the farmers. There is ab- 
solutely no justification for this coercive, 
unwanted legislation and I cannot give it 
my support. 
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The wheat certificate plan is nothing 
less than a bread tax for the consumer. 
I do not blame the farmers for this. It 
is frequently the middleman who profits 
the most. But consumers will eventually 
wind up paying the bill anyway. It is 
certain that certificate costs will in time 
force an increase in bread prices. 

This legislation is an open invitation 
for black market wheat in this country. 
Can there be doubt in anybody’s mind 
that nonparticipants are going to offer 
their wheat to millers and exporters at 
prices below the certificate level? If the 
miller is required to buy certificates at 
70 cents per bushel to insure a $2 price, 
is he not going to be tempted to buy good 
wheat from a noncomplier at $1.50 a 
bushel? For the seller, this would be 
20 cents above his return for the wheat 
as feed grain. To overcome black mar- 
ket operations, we would nave to set up 
a 24-hour-a-day surveillance system. 
And an Agricultural Department of In- 
vestigation would make this program 
prohibitively exvensive. 

In leap year when custom has it that 
the ladies propose to the men, it might 
not be inappropriate for Congress to 
reverse its customary approach to farm 
legislation. This, of course, would re- 
quire us to consider the total problem 
rather than jumping to the old grab bag. 

The wheat farmer in the referendum 
of last year voted for greater freedom. 
Congress should be responsive to this ex- 
pression of farmers. The time is at hand 
to free our farmers from the daily con- 
cern with increased regulation and con- 
trol of their lives and businesses. Of 
course we cannot abolish subsidies over- 
night. But we should start to work right 
now for a gradual transition to the mar- 
ket system. Unless we move in the right 
direction, we are never going to escape 
from a system of decisionmaking in 
Washington and we will never achieve 
long-range stability in the agricultural 
sector. Failure to take the initial step 
in wheat legislation will be a repudiation 
of the farmers’ mandate to Congress. 
Our role must be one of assistance, not 
one of strong-armed insistence that the 
farmer submit to judgments made for 
him in Washington, 

The real problem in wheat, as in other 
areas of agriculture, is not abundance, 
but the failure to develop worldwide 
markets for the food we produce. When 
we think of millions of people starving in 
the world, people to whom a balanced 
diet is an incredible dream, it seems al- 
most immoral for us to be devoting so 
much of our time to restricting produc- 
tion and so little to distributing it where 
it is needed. 

Regimentation of the farmer will not 
bring us any closer to solution of this 
basic problem. The wheat legislation to- 
day does not chart any new direction 
toward ultimate solution. In my judg- 
ment the time has come when Congress 
must supply the initiative. 

On Wednesday, the chairman of the 
Agriculture and Forestry Committee 
gave assurances that the committee 
would hold hearings on Senate Joint 
Resolution 152, which I cosponsored. In 
my judgment this resolution which pro- 
vides for the establishment of a broadly 
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representative Commission on the Re- 
vision of Federal Agricultural Laws and 
Programs, offers the only hope we have 
for a new and sound approach to our 
chronic agricultural problems. 

Does Congress really know what it is 
doing with its makeshift, emergency 
legislation? Has it strengthened the 
position of the independent farmer? 
There is grave doubt in my mind. 

It is in the interest of all Americans, 
not only farmers, to have a sound agri- 
cultural economy. Aside from the most 
important human elements involved 
here, it is obvious that the entire econ- 
omy is affected by the well-being of agri- 
culture. We cannot keep enacting the 
old type of proposals and expect any im- 
provement in the farmer’s economic 
plight. 

The proposed commission will permit 
a much-needed constructive analysis of 
the entire agricultural economy and a 
determination of the type of legislation 
which will insure strength both to the 
farming sector and the entire economy. 
The problems must be redefined, reana- 
lyzed, and reconsidered soon. 

Unless we take a fresh look at the ag- 
riculture problem, we have lost the day 
for the American farmer. Establish- 
ment of the Commission on the Revision 
of Federal Agricultural Laws and Pro- 
grams is the legislative road we must 
travel if we are to provide longrun an- 
swers for our wheat farmers and the en- 
tire agricultural commodity. I fully hope 
that the Congress will be in a position to 
initiate this approach to the farm prob- 
lem during this session. 

When the leadership decided to push 
this farm bill before the consideration 
of civil rights legislation it was contended 
that the measure must be enacted by the 
end of the first week of March, before 
the planting season for wheat. If this 
assertion was correct, it is obvious that 
the wheat title of the bill has become 
academic. Obviously, no wheat legisla- 
tion can clear both Houses of Congress 
out be signed into law within this dead- 
line. 

The cotton title is in a different situ- 
ation because the other body has already 
acted on a cotton bill. But appending 
a new wheat control program to this cot- 
ton proposal will kill any chance that 
even the cotton bill could be signed into 
law before its planting season. Accord- 
ingly, I believe we should strike the 
wheat. provisions in title and deal only 
with the critical cotton textile problem at 
this stage, while there is still time to 
act. 

Even without any wheat legislation 
this year, there is no reason why wheat 


prices should dip to the level of 81.25 


unless Secretary Freeman wills it. The 
estimated production for 1964 is a total 
supply of 1,959 million with requirements 
of between 1,850 to 1,900 million bushels 
for domestic reserve, domestic use and 
exports, without including an estimate 
on exports to the Communist countries. 
With this estimated balance of supply 
and demand, there is no reason to ex- 
pect anything other than a good market 
for producers. The only thing which 
would drive the price down would be 
the decision of Secretary Freeman to sell 
CCC carryover supplies. 
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Furthermore, section 332, paragraph C 
of the Agriculture Adjustment Act pro- 
vides that when there is a material in- 
crease in the demand for wheat! —a sit- 
uation we appear to be encounterine— 
the Secretary of Agriculture may termi- 
nate the national marketing quota. If 
marketing quotas are terminated, the 
Secretary can make compliance with 
acreage allotments a condition for price 
supports. If marketing quotas are not 
proclaimed, section 107 of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 provides that if the 
Secretary requires compliance with acre- 
age allotments as a condition for price 
supports, support shall be from 75 to 90 
percent of parity. This means the Sec- 
retary can support wheat from $1.89 to 
$2.27 per bushel in 1965. An announce- 
ment of the 1965 support level would cer- 
tainly insure reasonable prices for wheat 
in 1964. 

The proposed wheat legislation is not 
wanted by the wheat farmer and is not 
needed to insure the present level of 
wheat prices. I hope the Senate will 
strike title II from the bill. 

The bill should go to the other body 
as a cotton program—a program on 
which the House has acted. I hope that 
the amendment of the distinguished 
Senator from Texas, with which my col- 
league and I are in full accord and have 
joined with him as cosponsors, will be 
adopted. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, how 
much time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas has 3 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I 
should like to take half a minute to say 
to my Republican colleagues that a vote 
for this amendment, to strike out the 
wheat section of this bill would leave 
the compulsory wheat legislation which 
the farmers turned down last year in 
effect. This is more to their dislike than 
the program proposed to be stricken. If 
the amendment also provided for the re- 
peal of the Compulsory Wheat Certificate 
Act, it might make more sense, particu- 
larly to those who do not believe in any 


program. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I 
yield. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Do I correctly under- 
stand that in order to mill any wheat, 
a miller or processor would have to buy 
certificates and use them to augment the 
price to the grower to the extent of 70 
cents a bushel? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. That 
is correct; but in doing so, he would be 
buying wheat at the same price as be- 
fore. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Also, in order to sell 
the wheat to the miller for processing 
into flour for domestic consumption, the 
grower would have had to accept the 
so-called voluntary program? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. No; he 
would not. The farmer who wants to 
stay out of it has nothing to worry about. 
He can sell all the wheat he produces 
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on the cash market. He has no obliga- 
tion to anyone. It is as simple as that. 
There are no market controls or penalties 
atall. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the 
harmfulness of the wheat section of the 
bill can be underscored in light of recent 
newspaper and magazine articles which 
view the problem in its entirety and not 
solely at short range. 

I maintain that this bill will permit 
substitution of noncertificated wheat for 
feed grains. I also maintain that 2.3 
million acres formerly planted to cotton 
will be available for planting to soybeans 
and feed grains. This will worsen the 
situation. 

This statement is borne out in an As- 
sociated Press dispatch which appeared 
February 13 in the Waterloo, Iowa, 
Courier. 

Let me quote from that article: 

The Agriculture Department agreed with 
some of its critics Thursday that the 1963 
version of its feed grain program is not likely 
to reduce surpluses of these grains despite 
an expenditure that may exceed $1 billion. 

Under the program the Department pays 
farmers to reduce plantings of corn, sorghum 
grain, and barley. The purpose is to hold 
production down until a big surplus can be 
moved gradually into domestic use and 
export. 

But a feed situation report issued by the 
Department’s economic research service said 
the reserve and surplus stocks at the end of 
the 1963 crop marketing year—next October 
1—may be about the same or slightly larger 
than last year's. 


In other words, adding to the feed 
grain acreage will aggravate the situ- 
ation—a situation which the Department 
of Agriculture is saying it cannot over- 
come even with legislation. 

Also I should like to point out a warn- 
ing sounded by Washington State Uni- 
versity Agricultural Economist Karl 
Hobson in the January issue of the 
Farm Journal. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Hobson's article entitled Wheat Short- 
age Ahead?” be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHEAT SHORTAGE AHEAD? 
(By Karl Hobson) 

One of these years we will wake up and find 

ourselves in the midst of a world wheat short- 


age. 

And this isn't because of the recent pur- 
chase of wheat by Russia. The shortage has 
been creeping up on us for some time. 

The shortage won't show up this year, nor 
probably in the next couple of years. But I 
think it practically certain in less than 10 


years. Actually, we're a lot closer to it than. 3 


most of us realize. Here’s why: 

World use of wheat has increased 2 billion 
bushels in the past 10 years—from 6.7 billion 
bushels per year in 1953 to 8.7 billion in 1962. 
This is an increase of 200 million bushels per 
year. 

Foreign aid by the U.S. Government to help 
other nations bry whe-t has accounted for 
less than one-fourth of the increase. 

Throughout the world the use of wheat has 
increased from less than 2 bushels per person 
in 1890 to 23% bushels per person last year. 
The total world use of wheat has tripled since 
1890; going from 2.9 billion bushels to 8.7 
billion. 
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World population doubled from 1890 to 
now, going from 1½ billion people to the 
present 3 billion, Population experts pre- 
dict that the world population will double 
again, to 6 billion, in less than 40 years. 

Wheat is winning a larger part in the world 
diet. World use of wheat advanced steadily 
at slightly more than a half pound per capita 
per year until the early 1950’s. By the late 
1950's the rate doubled. 

World use of wheat was in balance with 
production in the 1962 marketing year (July 
1962 through June 1963). This was at 8.7 bil- 
lion bushels, and world production was a 
record. 

Why haven't we known what was going on? 
Perhaps we were so absorbed with our own 
wheat surplus problem and with our own de- 
clining per capita consumption of wheat that 
we weren't paying enough attention to the 
rest of the world, 

Short crops in Russia and Europe this 
year—areas that normally produce half the 
world's wheat—are waking us up. This year’s 
world wheat crop may turn out to be a billion 
bushels short of last year. If so, it will cut 
world carryover by more than half. 

Before many years we may actually do what 
Canada, Australia, and most of the other gov- 
ernments of the world have been doing, 
ask farmers to grow more wheat. 

World population is growing at a rate that 
staggers the imagination, Around the turn 
of the century, it was increasing at a rate of 
only 1 percent a year. Now the annual rate 
is over 2 percent a year—on a much bigger 
base. 

Here's another way of putting it: In the 30 
years from 1890 to 1920, the number of people 
in the world increased an average of 10 
million per year. And in the 1940’s the in- 
crease was 26 million each year. But in the 
1950's it almost doubled to 51 million per 
year. No wonder world wheat consumption 
increased 200 million bushels per year in the 
1950's. 

We may soon need to step the increase up 
to 250 million bushels per year—or force 
many of the world's people to get along on 
less bread. 

Is such an increase possible? Probably 
not—even with all our improved methods 
and know-how. 

Land suitable for the production of wheat 
is limited. A great deal of the world’s wheat 
is produced in semiarid areas where drougth 
frequently brings crop failures. 

Also in much of the world, custom keeps 
most farming in small tracts not adapted to 
the use of big machinery with better timing 
of fleld operations. 

It will take a great deal of machinery and 
fertilizer to step up wheat production in 
some countries. Lots of time and money are 
required to build fertilizer and machinery 
plants. The money is hard to come by. 

It takes a high degree of skill to produce 
good wheat yields these days. It’s a running 
battle with weather, disease, and insects. 
Good timing of the various operations is 
extremely important. It takes underdevel- 
oped countries time to acquire the skill and 
know-how even after the machinery, fertil- 
izer, better varieties, etc., are available. 

Many nations who need wheat the most 
are least able to pay for it. 

Here's the big question: Can countries like 
India, Pakistan, China, and Russia find ways 
to sell more goods abroad so that they can 
earn the foreign exchange they will need to 
buy wheat from North America and Aus- 
tralia? 

Since the end of World War II, both Eu- 
rope and America have done a great deal 
to make world trade move more easily. I 
am optimistic. I feel that this trend is 
likely to continue. If it doesn't, if we slip 
back into more trade protectionism—then 
watch out. North America and Australia will 
simply pile up their wheat, and millions in 
other parts of the world will go hungry. 
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Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I am 
prepared to yield back the remainder of 
my time if the Senator from South Da- 
kota will yield back the remainder of his 
time. 

Mr. McGOVERN. The Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Younc] has made the 
case for the opponents very well. I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Texas. The yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. DOMINICK (when his name was 
called). On this vote, I have a pair with 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Syminc- 
Ton]. If the Senator from Missouri were 
present an voting, he would vote “nay.” 
If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. MUSKIE (when his name was 
called). On this vote, I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT]. If the Senator from Arkan- 
sas were present and voting, he would 
vote “nay.” If I were at liberty to vote. 
I would vote “yea.” I withhold my vote. 

The rolicall was concluded. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
HA DEN], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Symincton], and the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Youne] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] is absent 
because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from California [Mr. ENGLE] is necessar- 
ily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr, RANDOLPH] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Cor- 
TON], the Senator from California [Mr. 
KucHEL], and the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. GOLDWATER] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Bennett] and the Senator 
from California [Mr. KucHet] would 
each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 42, 
nays 46, as follows: 


[No. 68 Leg.] 

YEAS—42 
Allott Fong Miller 
Anderson Gore Morton 
Bartlett Hart Pastore 
Beall Hickenlooper Pell 
Bible Holland Ribicoff 
Boggs Hruska Robertson 
Brewster Javits Saltonstall 
Byrd, Va Jordan, Idaho Scott 
Cannon Keating Simpson 
Case Kennedy Smith 
Church Lausche Tower 
Clark McIntyre Walters 
Dirksen McNamara Williams, N.J. 
Dodd Mechem Williams, Del. 

NAYS—46 
Aiken Byrd, W. Va. Curtis 
Bayh Carlson Douglas 
Burdick Cooper Eastland 


1964 
Edmondson Magnuson Pearson 
Ellender Mansfield Prouty 
Ervin McCarthy Proxmire 
Gruening McClellan Russell 
H Smathers 
Hill McGovern Sparkman 
Humphrey Metcalf Stennis 
Inouye Monroney T. 
Jackson Morse Thurmond 
Johnston Moss Yarborough 
Jordan, N.C Mundt Young, N. Dak. 
Long, Mo. Nelson 
Long, La Neuberger 

NOT VOTING—12 
Bennett Pulbright Muskie 
Cotton Goldwater Randolph 
Dominick Hayden Symington 
Engle Euchel Young, Ohio 


So Mr. Tower’s amendment (No. 431) 
to the committee amendment, as 
amended, was rejected. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ep- 
monpson in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the motion of the Senator 
from Minesota. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I move 
to strike out on page 17, lines 20 and 21, 
subsection (5). 

The amendment would strike out the 
following language: 

(5) Subsection (b) (13) (B) of section 301 
of the Act is amended by deleting the whole 
“cotton or”, 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous 
consent that on the pending amendment 
offered by the distinguished Senator from 
New York there be a time limitation of 
20 minutes, 10 minutes to a side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I shall 
not take 10 minutes, and shall withdraw 
the amendment at the end of my re- 
marks. 

LET US HAVE MORE LIGHT ON THE HEAT PROBLEM 


Mr. President, in connection with the 
discussion of meat imports and the im- 
position of quotas for imported meat, I 
noted with great interest the fact that 
the administration appears to be formal- 
ly opposing legislative action to restrict 
meat imports. Indeed, I voted against 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Nebraska. This reluctance to sup- 
port quotas in one area contrasts very 
sharply with the willingness—in fact the 
eagerness—of the administration to con- 
tinue a drastic import quota system in 
another area. I refer to residual oil. 

Mr. President, for many years I have 
been opposing this quota which has the 
direct effect of raising fuel and utility 
costs for many east coast users. These 
quotas, which force east coast utilities 
and fuel.suppliers to resort to higher cost 
fuels or methods of power production, 
are a serious hardship and considerable 
additional expense to east coast con- 
sumers. 

But, Mr. President, what many tax- 
payers all across the country do not real- 
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ize is that these quotas are a serious ad- 
ditional drain upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. What is the pend- 
ing business? Is the Senate considering 
oil or cotton and wheat? 

Mr. KEATING. The pending amend- 
ment is to strike out, on page 17, lines 
20 and 21. 

The General Services Administration, 
for instance, has the responsibility of 
supplying heat to Federal and District 
governmental buildings in the Wash- 
ington metropolitan area. This calls for 
approximately 1.5 million barrels an- 
nually and GSA calculates that as a re- 
sult of continued refusal by the Interior 
Department to give GSA direct access for 
foreign residual oil imports, the Govern- 
ment is paying $700,000 annually more 
for fuel in Washington alone than would 
be the case if the present residual oil 
import quota system were abolished. 

Mr. President, President Johnson has 
transferred authority over national oil 
policies to the Interior Department, tra- 
ditionally a bulwark of support for the 
oil industry which shows little concern 
for the needs of the consumers or, it 
now appears, of the Federal Government 
itself. In complete disregard of the rest 
of the Government’s efforts to save 
money, the Interior Department is con- 
tinuing restrictive policies which have 
the direct effect of increasing Govern- 
ment and consumer costs. 

Mr. President, I commend President 
Johnson for trying to save the taxpay- 
ers one or two thousand dollars by re- 
ducing the light bills at the White House, 
but I must respectfully suggest that he 
could save the taxpayers a good deal 
more money—at least $700,000 for heat- 
ing costs in the city of Washington alone 
—merely by depriving the Interior De- 
partment of its arbitrary and unreasona- 
ble veto over the fuel requirements of 
both Government and industry. 

It is extremely difficult to explain to 
the taxpayers of New York and the 
thousands of Government employees in 
upstate New York who are losing their 
jobs as a result of so-called Government 
economy moves that this economy does 
not extend to Washington, D.C., and 
that, in fact, the Interior Department 
flatly refuses to permit any economies at 
all to be made if they are to be made at 
the expense of oil or other fuel interests. 
This is an obvious case of the public in- 
orgy being sacrificed for private inter- 
ests. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I shall be glad to yield 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

Mr. President, I, for one, would like to 
see more light in Washington—a clear 
spotlight—on discriminatory practices 
of the Interior Department which cost 
the taxpayers thousands and thousands 
of times what is being saved on the 
White House electric bill. 

This is one field in which the Ameri- 
can public does not want to be kept in 
the dark and on which a little more light 
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from the White House would be ex- 

tremely illuminating. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include, following my remarks in 
the Recor, the text of an editorial in the 
New York Times entitled Making Oil 
Policy," and a memorandum specifically 
detailing the increased costs that the 
Federal Government and the taxpayers 
of the United States bear as a result of 
the Interior Department’s favoritism to 
the oil industry. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and memorandum. were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

MAKING OIL Poricy 

When President Johnson decided to trans- 
fer authority over national oil policy from 
the White House to the Interior Department, 
we questioned the wisdom of the move. Un- 
derstandably, the President wanted to keep 
the powerful oil lobby at arm’s length. But 
oil policy is too important to be left to any 
single department, which might find it much 
more difficult than the White House to resist 
the oil lobby’s pressures. 

Joe T. Dickerson has now been appointed 
to head Interior's Office of Oil and Gas, the 
bureau mainly responsible for setting oil 
policy. There is no question about Mr. Dick- 
erson’s qualifications as an oil expert. He 
has been engaged in the oil business since 
1923. Since 1960 he has been executive vice 
president of Mid-Continent Oil and Gas As- 
sociation, an exceedingly active element in 
the oil lobby. Mr. Dickerson himself has 
been a registered lobbyist, and was recom- 
mended for his post with the Interior De- 
partment by the National Petroleum Council, 
a group composed entirely of oil company 
executives, 

Lobbying is a legitimate and honorable oc- 
cupation. But, as Senator WILLIAM PROX- 
MERE has pointed out, it is doubtful that any- 
one who has lobbied so effectively and for so 
long can “act as an impartial, objective 
referee between the oil industry and the con- 
sumer.” Noting that Mr. Dickerson's su- 
perior, John Kelly, Assistant Secretary in 
Charge of Minerals, is a lifelong oil pro- 
ducer who still possesses large holdings, Mr. 
PROXMIRE argues that consumer interests 
have no effective voice. 

Mr, Proxmire wants the President to re- 
consider the appointment of Mr. Dickerson. 
In view of Mr. Johnson's desire to protect the 
consumer, he ought to reconsider his decision 
to give up immediate control over oil policy. 
The President is ultimately responsible for 
whatever decisions are made on oil. One way 
to protect the national interest and to make 
sure that the oil lobby does not unduly in- 
fluence oil policy is to keep complete au- 
thority in the White House. 

GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION COULD 
Save APPROXIMATELY $700,000 ANNUALLY 
Wrrn RESIDUAL FUEL OIL IMPORT QUOTA 
ALLOCATION 
General Services Administration (GSA) 

is responsible for heating Federal and Dis- 

trict governmental buildings in the Wash- 
ington metropolitan area, and in this con- 
nection contracts annually for the supply 
of the required residual fuel oil and for the 
terminaling, storage, and delivery service of 
the oil to the buildings. GSA’s requirement 

for this purpose is approximately 1,500,000 

barrels annually. 

GSA’s bid advertisement calls for three 
types of bids, namely: (1) supply of the oil 
only, (2) terminaling, storage, and delivery 
service only, or (3) combination of (1) and 
(2). For more than 8 years prior to the 
inception of the residual fuel oil import 
program in 1959, GSA was enabled to con- 
tract for its supply of residual fuel on 
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the basis of tanker cargo prices delivered to 
an appropriate deepwater terminal serv- 
icing the metropolitan area, With the ad- 
vent of controls, however, GSA has been re- 
quired to obtain the required supply of re- 
sidual fuel oil only from those persons who 
have been granted an import quota alloca- 
tion by the Secretary of the Interior under 
the residual fuel import regulations, and 
consequently has had to pay a considerable 
premium for such supply. In fact, GSA 
has had extreme difficulty in even negotiat- 
ing for supply because of the reluctance of 
quota holders to bid on the GSA supply 
requirement. 

During the 1963-64 contract year, cover- 
ing the period of October 1, 1963, to Septem- 
ber 30, 1964, GSA has had to pay a premium 
ranging from 0.4032 cents per barrel to 
0.5864 cents per barrel for its residual supply 
so far delivered to its contracted deepwater 
terminal through January 10, 1964. This 
premium has thus far cost the GSA in excess 
of $350,000. To fill out its supply contract 
through August 31, 1964, GSA will require 
some 400,000 barrels by March 31, 1964, and 
an additional 150,000 barrels for the sum- 
mer months through August 31, 1964, for 
which the premium is expected to run in 
excess of $300,000. 

For example, for the 170,000 barrels deliv- 
ered by the supplier under its contract on 
January 10, 1964, GSA paid $2.4565 per barrel 
for some 170,000 barrels, whereas the cargo 
delivered price to quota holders is $1.90 per 
barrel or a premium of 55 cents per barrel. 
If GSA had quota allocation, it could have 
purchased this requirement at $1.90 per bar- 
rel. 

The legal authority for the residual fuel 
oil import controls program is Presidential 
Proclamation 3279 of March 10, 1959, as 
amended. Under section 1 (a) (8) of the said 
proclamation, the Secretary of the Interior is 
specifically authorized to grant an allocation 
to any department, institution, or agency of 
the United States, to import residual fuel oll, 
but such allocation must be within the total 
maximum level of imports established by 
the Secretary of Interior. For the allocation 
year of April 1, 1963, through March 31, 1964, 
the Secretary established a maximum level 
of imports of residual fuel oil for district I, 
i.e., the east coast, to be 575,000 barrels daily, 
which is allocated among some 51 quota 
holders. GSA's requirement of 1,500,000 bar- 
rels or some 4,100 barrels per day, would be 
substantially less than 1 percent. If GSA 
were granted a quota allocation, its require- 
ment would merely be prorated among the 
other eligible quota holders, and each quota 
holder would only receive a very slight reduc- 
tion proportionately in this quota. 

There appears to be no valid reason for the 
GSA not to receive a quota allocation, and the 
Secretary of Interior has the legal authority 
to grant such an allocation to such Federal 
agency. The Defense Petroleum Supply 
Agency (DPSA), the petroleum products sup- 
ply agency of the military establishments, 
has had a quota allocation since the incep- 
tion of the program, on the basis that it was 
a historical importer in the base 1957 year. 
GSA, however, did not qualify as a historical 
importer because, although purchasing resid- 
ual fuel on a cargo tanker basis delivered to 
its terminal direct by the foreign tankers, it 
was not the importer of record. The two sup- 
pliers who furnished GSA residual fuel oil 
during the 1957 base period received 100 per- 
cent quota allocation under the import pro- 
gram for this supply to GSA. These two 
companies, however, although receiving 
quota allocation for this supply, have since 
the inception of controls generally refused to 
supply GSA with product, thus enabling 
them to use this quota for other business. 
GSA’s attempt in the past to be included in 
the program has been denied on this basis 
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and also on the invalid basis that GSA is a 
consumer and not a wholesaler, and that to 
grant GSA an allocation would then require 
the Secretary to permit other consumers to 
enter the program. This, of course, is not so. 
First of all, the Secretary is authorized by the 
proclamation to grant an allocation to any 
Federal agency. Second, GSA is not actu- 
ally the consumer of the oil but in fact is the 
same as any other wholesale distributor or 
marketer, with the consumer being the 
agency actually occupying the buildings be- 
ing maintained for it by the GSA. 

There is no reason to require GSA to pur- 
chase domestic residual fuel oil. Domestic 
residual fuel oil is in short supply thus 
necessitating importation of foreign oil. 
Foreign residual fuel oil supplies approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the demand for 
residual fuel oil in district I; that is, the 
east coast. In fact, the production of 
domestic residual fuel oil is continuously on 
the decline due to the ability of domestic 
refiners to refine crude oil substantially 100 
percent and sell the refined products at 
higher prices. Further, domestic residual 
fuel oil is substantially all consumed on a 
captive market basis due principally to the 
fact that domestic residual fuel oil can be 
moved to markets nearer the refinery by 
barge and it is not economical to transport 
this product by domestic tanker to distant 
delivery points. In addition, for the 8 
years prior to the inception of controls, GSA 
suppliers have always supplied foreign resid- 
ual fuel oil in tanker cargo lots delivered to 
GSA’s contracted deepwater terminal. In 
fact, even for the current contract year GSA 
supply has come from foreign sources. 

In view of the current economy drive on 
behalf of the Federal Government, it appears 
illogical for one Federal Government agency 
to be financially penalized by another Fed- 
eral Government regulatory procedure, par- 
ticularly where legal authority exists to cor- 
rect the situation, and at the same time af- 
ford substantial tax savings. 

If GSA were granted a quota allocation 
for its residual fuel oil requirements, effec- 
tive with the new allocation year commenc- 
ing April 1, 1964, this would enable GSA to 
purchase residual fuel oil at cargo tanker 
lot prices from any supplier of foreign resid- 
ual fuel oil during the next allocation year, 
at considerable savings to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, such savings to approximate 
$700,000 annually. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I commend the 
Senator from New York. As a Senator 
from New England, I wish to state that 
all the New England Senators have re- 
cently joined in a letter to the Secretary 
of the Interior on this subject. We have 
joined in efforts over several years in 
protestation of restrictions on imports of 
residual fuel oil. 

I simply wanted to add my word to 
wiat the Senator from New York has 
said. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank the Senator 
from Massachusetts. I was invited to 
join in this letter. I did so. The letter 
so far has not had the effect I had hoped 
it would have. I think attention must 
constantly be focused upon this situa- 
tion in order that we may get some action 
out of the Department of the Interior. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana. 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is the Sena- 
tor proposing that we produce less coal, 
or that we produce less oil, or that we 
produce less gas? Which producers does 
he want to take this residual fuel oil 
consumption away from? 

Mr. KEATING. I am proposing that 
We impose no quotas upon the import 
of residual fuel oil into this country. We 
know the present course followed by the 
Department of the Interior has cost not 
only the consumers of America a great 
amount of money, but it has also been 
demonstrated that it has been an un- 
necessarily expensive policy for the Fed- 
eral Government, itself. This program 
of res dual oil import quotas is costing 
the Federal Government $700,000 in 
heating bills in Washington, D.C., alone. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. According 
to the Wall Street Journal of today, 
residual oil quotas for the east coast for 
the year beginning April 1 were 638,000 
barrels a day. The current rate is 575,- 
000. Is the Senator against the coal 
industry producing any coal or the oil 
industry producing any oil? If he is, 
what does he want to do about the bal- 
ance of payments? We are told that, 
with the public and private debt total- 
ing $1,100 billion, we have an unfavorable 
balance of trade with foreign countries. 
If we are going to let those countries 
bring in vast amounts of fuel, when those 
same fuels are produced in this country, 
how does the Senator propose to keep 
our balance of payments in line? 

Mr. KEATING. The opponents of 
any imports of residual fuel oil are mas- 
ters—and capable masters—of obfusca- 
tion. There is no intention on the part 
of the Senator from New York or those 
who, like him, represent the interests of 
the forgotten consumers of the country, 
to become involved in the complex ques- 
tion of balance of payments at this time. 
I merely want the consumer and the 
Government to have a free choice among 
fuels and not be required to pay more 
than is absolutely necessary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. KEATING. I said I would not 
take any further time. I shall not do 
so, but I do not wish to cut any Senator 
off. Perhaps Senators can get time 
from the other side if they wish to pursue 
this matter. 

Unless it is desired to pursue this mat- 
ter, I withdraw my amendment at this 
time, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has withdrawn his amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 1 minute on the bill. 

Regardless of the merits of this bill, 
with respect to the proposal relating to 
residual fuel oils—and I have feelings 
about it that are not too friendly toward 
the quotas—I would only remind the 
Senator that the import quotas were in- 
stituted not under this administration, 
but under the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment. * 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Colorado will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed, on 
page 21, beginning with line 17, to strike 
out all down through line 21 and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

(3) Effective beginning with the 1965 crop 
of wheat, section 334(c)(1) is amended by 
striking out the third sentence thereof. 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, for 
the benefit of Senators who are pres- 
ent, I want to say that I am not going 
to pursue this amendment to a vote, but 
I want to call it up at this time because 
I think it is an important matter. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Will the Senator 
permit us to dispose of an amendment 
by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
MCCLELLAN] before the Senator from 
Colorado pursues his amendment? It 
will not take more than a moment or 
two. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I cannot hear the 
Senator. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Will the Senator 
permit us to dispose of an amendment 
by the Senator from Arkansas before he 
proceeds with his amendment? 

Mr. DOMINICK. If I may so yield 
without losing the floor, I shall be glad 
to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 

Chair had advised the Senator from 
Arkansas that he would be recognized. 

Without objection, the Senator from 
Arkansas is recognized. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment No. 462, and 
ask unanimous consent that the reading 
of the amendment be waived and that 
it appear in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection the amendment will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The amendment offered by Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN, for himself and Mr. FULBRIGHT, 
is as follows: 

On page 19, between lines 3 and 4, insert 
the following: 

“(8) Subsection (n) of section 344 of the 
Act is amended— 

“(A) by striking out the first sentence of 
such subsection and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: ‘Nothwithstanding any other 
provision of this Act, if the Secretary de- 
termines for any year that because of a nat- 
ural disaster a portion of the farm cotton 
acreage allotments in a county cannot be 
timely planted or replanted in such year, he 
may authorize for such year the transfer of 
all or a part of the cotton acreage allot- 
ment for any farm in the county so affected 
to another farm in the county or in an ad- 
joining county on which one or more of the 
producers on the farm from which the trans- 
fer is to be made will be engaged in the 
production of cotton and will share in the 
proceeds thereof, in accordance with such 
„ as the Secretary may prescribe.’; 
an 

“(B) by striking out in the proviso in the 
second sentence of such subsection ‘1963’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof any year’.” 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to explain the amendment. 
Since 1957, the Congress each year has 


given the right to permit those who have 
lost acreage allotments by disaster, such 
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as floods and other disasters, to have 
that acreage counted elsewhere. This 
amendment merely extends the acts 
which have been adopted each year. 
The committee is ready to extend this 
right. I do not think anyone would 
want to take advantage of disasters. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas tell us what 
in addition is contained in the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is all. Itac- 
tually carries out the law which has been 
enacted every year, and makes that law 
permanent. Hereafter, as applied in this 
act, the extension will become perma- 
nent, whereas before it was done on an 
annual basis. 

If I may briefly explain the amend- 
ment, it provides for the transfer of 
flooded-out cotton acreage allotments 
from the bottom lands of the Mississippi 
to high grounds. The same type of pro- 
vision was passed in 1958, 1961, 1962, 
and 1963. To my knowledge—at least 
I do not recall any—there has never been 
any opposition to such a measure. 

The only difference between this 
amendment and the bills passed in pre- 
vious years is that this amendment puts 
the matter on a permanent basis. I be- 
lieve it would be preferable to enact the 
measure in this form than continue to 
do it on a year-to-year basis. Since 
there has never been any opposition to 
the measure, I should think there would 
not be any objection to making this leg- 
islation permanent. 

It was estimated in 1963 by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture that at one 
time there were 11,400 acres of flooded 
cotton allotments affecting about 656 
farms in Arkansas, Kentucky, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, Illinois, Tennessee, and 
Louisiana. I do not believe that there 
is any significant flooding at this time. 
But I understand heavy rains occurred 
in this area some 2 or 3 days ago. It 
is quite possible, therefore, that the ef- 
fect of these rains may be felt in the 
near future and that the problem will 
arise again. I believe, therefore, that 
it would be quite appropriate to handle 
this pore as proposed in this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does it apply to wheat or 
cotton? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It applies only to 
cotton. That is the way it reads. I 
have no objection to including wheat. 

Mr. AIKEN. Iam not asking the Sen- 
ator to include it; I am just asking him 
the question. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
would the Senator object to including 
wheat? 

I have no objec- 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sena- 
tor's amendment be amended to include 
wheat. 

Mr. McCLELUAN. I have no objec- 
tion personally, but I would suggest that 
each Senator prepare his own amend- 
ment and let it be considered on its 
merits. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, what 
disposition was made of the unanimous- 
consent request of the Senator from 
Washington? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No dis- 
position was made of it. 

Mr. MUNDT. I think it should be 
ruled on or withdrawn. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, with- 
out objecting, but reserving the right 
to object—— 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
have not yielded back my time. I hope 
the Chair will not so rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair has not ruled. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I want to support the 
Senator from Arkansas, because while 
it seems to me the request by the Sena- 
tor from Washington is completely 
proper, it should be applied to that part 
of the bill which relates to wheat. It 
should not be placed in the part of the 
bill that relates to cotton. I shall be 
glad to support a similar amendment if 
one is prepared. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
withdraw my request, and will prepare 
an amendment to the wheat section. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, be- 
fore I yielded to the Senator from Arkan- 
sas, I was saying that some of the wheat 
sections of the bill have not been dealt 
with specifically by amendment, and are 
certainly troublesome to the wheat farm- 
ers. Not the least is the so-called Anfuso 
amendment which is now in the existing 
act and which will be suspended for the 
1965 crop of wheat, but which is in a 
state of chaos in relation to the 1966 
crop, and is completely applicable to the 
1964 crop. 

What does the Anfuso amendment do? 

The Anfuso amendment provision, 
which has been in the law for a long 
time, is that if a farmer harvests in ex- 
cess of his allotments—in other words, if 
he does not go along with the program— 
he does not get any support price, but is 
penalized on his farm history to the ex- 
tent of 6 to 8 percent. So that in the 
next year’s crop, in trying to determine 
what allotment should be based on the 
historical farm history, the producer who 
has overplanted or overharvested in the 
preceding year is penalized, even though 
he has not received any support. 

The purpose of the amendment which 
I submitted was to eliminate this, and 
to provide that so long as he did not 
receive any support from the Govern- 
ment, and so long as he decided he 
wanted to exercise his own free rights 
and overplant his allotment and go into 
the market for his historical farm acre- 
age purposes there would be no penalty. 
He would not get an extended history 
by virtue of overplanting, nor would his 
history be decreased. 

Immediately, we run into a problem. 
We have a report from the legislative 
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counsel, and from others, which would 
indicate that if we put an amendment 
in and followed it through, it would re- 
sult in changing the situation so far as 
the Federal system of determining farm 
base history is concerned, but that it 
would not change anything so far as 
State or county is concerned. We would 
have a conflicting administrative posi- 
tion, almost impossible to administer. 
Therefore, it is said we might as well 
leave in the Anfuso amendment, because 
a good portion of the 1964 crop has al- 
ready been planted. 

This is one example of the complete 
confusion we encounter by reason of a 
program of the type not only in existence 
now, but the one in the bill before us. 

The next amendment I intended to 
submit—but which I shall not do, be- 
cause once again we run into the prob- 
lem of administrative inability to put the 
program into effect—was that under the 
proposed bill, the farmer who plants in 
excess of his allotment should have the 
right to store the excess on his farm 
without penalty; but under the 1964 bill, 
we do not have that right; and if we 
overplant we cannot store the excess 
wheat on the farm. 

In the process of trying to do some- 
thing about solving this inequity, I got 
together with people in the office of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and they 
pointed out that half the acreage is al- 
ready planted for the 1964 crop, and that 
if we were to change the situation now 
it would give a built-in benefit to those 
who are in the spring wheat planting 
cycle as opposed to those who are in the 
winter wheat planting cycle. Therefore, 
it would be most unfair to put in this 
provision insofar as the 1964 crop is con- 
cerned. 

Perhaps we can swallow that, but the 
problem is that we get through the 1964 
crop and then we permit the 1965 crop, 
under the bill, to be stored on the farm. 
Then we get back to 1966 and we can do 
it again. So we can see the inequity 
that goes along with the bill. 

The third amendment I had in mind 
to do something about—but which I am 
not going to do anything about, because 
of the history of the amendments that 
have been considered to date—involved 
an effort to try to do something about 
the tariff provisions on meat imports 
into this country. 

We have the lowest possible tariff pro- 
visions on meat imports coming into the 
country of any nation, yet we are going 
into the GATT negotiations in Geneva. 
Unless meat imports are made a matter 
of special negotiation, the tariffs will be 
automatically reduced 50 percent, and, 
they may be reduced even more than 
that. 

So my proposal was that we make it 
a matter of special negotiation and ask 
the President to so designate this as far 
as the administrators and the negotia- 
tors in Geneva are concerned. 

The trouble with that, once again, is 
that every time we try to do something 
about beef imports in this country, it is 
said we are taking up a tariff problem, 
or a quota problem, or a livestock prob- 
lem, and that it cannot be done here. 
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In effect, we do not care what happens 
to the livestock industry unless we get 
the bill through on wheat and cotton. 

As a result, I have gone the other 
route to try by executive action—in 
other words, by letters and pressure—to 
get something done about the problem 
on an administrative level, or at the level 
of the Department of Agriculture, and 
of course through the White House. 

Up to date, I have had no luck, but I 
still hope that perhaps we can do some- 
thing about the question. 

I am bringing up the problems that we 
encounter, conceding the consistent dif- 
ficulties to be found in the agricultural 
program which, combined with a great 
many other problems which the farmers 
have with the practical administration 
of problems of operating a governmental 
program of any kind and the difficulties 
it creates for the economy, whether in 
the East or in the West. 

Mr. President, unless Senators wish to 
ask questions on some of these points, I 
shall withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
withdraw my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Colo- 
rado is withdrawn. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, in view of 
the lateness of the hour, I call up my 
amendment, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment may be printed 
in the Recorp without being read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment, ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, is as follows: 

On page 19, strike out lines 6 through 9, 
and insert in Meu thereof the following: 

“(1) the Secretary shall not, for the 1965 
or any subsequent crop of wheat, proclaim 
a national marketing quota, and farm mar- 
keting quotas shall not be in effect for the 
1965 or any subsequent crop of wheat;”. 

On page 19, line 11 strike out “1965 crop” 
and insert in lieu thereof “1965 and 1966 
crops”. 

On page 19, line 14, strike out the period, 
and insert in lieu thereof “for each of such 
crops”. 

On page 22, line 6, strike out “1964 and 
1965” and insert in lieu thereof “1964, 1965, 
and 1966”. 

On page 23, line 4, strike out 1965“ and 
insert in lieu thereof 1966“. 

On page 23, line 6, strike out “1964 and 
1965” and insert in lieu thereof “1964, 1965, 
and 1966”. 

On page 23, line 10, strike out “1964 and 
1965“ and insert in lieu thereof 1964, 1965, 
and 1966”. 

On page 24, line 16, beginning with the 
semicolon after the word “sentence” strike 
out all down through line 4 on page 25, and 
insert in lieu thereof a period. 

On page 25, lines 7 and 8, strike out “year 
1965” and insert in lieu thereof “years 1965 
and 1966”. 

On page 27, beginning with line 6, strike 
out all down through line 17. 

On page 27, line 18, strike out “(14)”, and 
insert in lieu thereof “(13)”. 

On page 27, line 23, strike out (15) “. 
and insert in lieu thereof “(14)”. 

On page 28, line 3, strike out domestic“. 

On page 28, line 6, strike out “export”. 

On page 29, line 13, strike out “(16)”, 
and insert in lieu thereof “(15)”. 
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On page 29, beginning with line 20, strike 
out all down through line 7 on page 30, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 107. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of section 101 of this Act— 

“(1) For the 1964, 1965, and 1966 crops, 
price support for wheat accompanied by 
marketing certificates shall be at such level 
as will, when added to the face yalue per 
bushel proclaimed for marketing certificates 
under section 379c(c) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, pro- 
vided a national average price of $1.75 per 
bushel for the 1964 crop of wheat; $1.65 per 
bushel for the 1965 crop; and $1.50 per bushel 
for the 1966 crop;”. 

On page 30, line 8, strike out “(3) Price” 
and insert in lieu thereof “2(2) For the 1964, 
1965, and 1966 crops, price“. 

On page 30, beginning with line 15, strike 
out all down through line 24, and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“(3) Price support for the 1964, 1965, and 
1966 crops of wheat shall be made available 
only to cooperators; 

“(4) Effective with respect to any crop 
planted for harvest in the calendar year 
1967 and for subsequent years, price support 
shall be made available to producers for 
each crop of wheat the average price received 
by farmers during the three calendar years 
immediately preceding the calendar year in 
which the marketing year for such crop be- 
gins; but in no event shall the level of price 
support for any such crop of wheat be less 
than 65 per centum of the parity price there- 
for.” 

On page 30, line 25, strike out “(6)A”, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: (5) 
For the 1964, 1965, and 1966 crops of wheat, 
8”. 

On page 31, beginning with “Effective” in 
line 9, strike out all down through “wheat,” 
in line 12, and insert in lieu thereof Effec- 
tive with respect to the crop planted for 
harvest in the calendar year 1966”. 

On page 32, line 6, after “Sec. 204,” insert 
“(a)”. 

On page 32, lines 8 and 9, strike out 1964 
and 1965“ and insert in lieu thereof “1964, 
1965, and 1966”. 

On page 32, after line 13, insert the follow- 
ing: 

“(b) Section 407 of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, as amended, is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new sentence as 
follows: ‘Notwithstanding the foregoing pro- 
visions of this section, beginning with the 
1964 crop, the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion may not sell wheat on the domestic mar- 
ket at less than 15 per centum above the 
current support price therefor plus reason- 
able carrying charges, except for the sales 
of wheat, which has substantially deterio- 
rated in quality or to which there is a dan- 
ger of loss or waste through deterioration 
or spoilage.’ 

“Sec. 205. The Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, is amended by 
adding after section 339 the following new 
section: 

“Sec. 339a. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, acreage allotments shall 
not be established for the 1967 and subse- 
quent crops of wheat.’ 
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“Sec. 301. The Secretary of Agriculture 
(hereinafter referred to as the Secretary“) 
is hereby authorized and directed to formu- 
late and carry out a long-range acreage re- 
tirement program as provided in this title. 

“Sec. 302. During the calendar years 1964, 
1965, and 1966, the Secretary is authorized 
to enter into contracts for periods of not 
less than five nor more than ten years with 
producers determined by the Secretary to 
have control for the contract period of the 
farms covered by the contract. In the calen- 
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dar year 1964 the Secretary may contract for 
the ret rement of not to exceed 12 million 
acres of farm land; in the calendar year 
1965, not to exceed 15 million acres; and in 
1966, not to exceed 15 million acres. 

“Sec. 303. (a) In order to obtain the retire- 
ment from production of the maximum 
number of acres authorized under this title, 
the Secretary is authorized to make an an- 
nual payment to the producer for the term 
of the contract. The rate or rates of the 
annual payment shall be established on such 
basis as the Secretary determines will pro- 
vide producers with a fair and reasonable 
annual return on the land retired from pro- 
duction, taking into consideration the value 
of the land for production of commodities 
customarily grown on such kind of land in 
the county or area, the prevailing rates for 
cash rentals for similar land in the county 
or area, the incentive necessary to obtain 
contracts covering substantially the num- 
ber of acres authorized to be retired under 
this title and such other factors as the Sec- 
retary deems appropriate. The national av- 
erage annual payment shall be determined 
by the Secretary, but in no year shall the na- 
tional average annual payment per acre re- 
tired exceed $16.00. 

„(b) In determining the lands in any area 
to be covered by contracts entered into un- 
der this title, the Secretary may use adver- 
tising and bid procedure if he determines 
that such action will contribute to the ef- 
fective and equitable administration of the 
acreage retirement program. 

“(c) In distributing the total acreage for 
retirement among the various States and 
major crop production regions, the Secretary 
shall give due regard to (1) the respective 
needs of the various States and regions for 
the retirement of acreage and for the con- 
servation benefits afforded by such retire- 
ment; (2) the desires of producers in par- 
ticular States or regions to participate in the 
program; (3) the diversion of acreage from 
crops under acreage allotments or market- 
ing quotas; (4) the need to assure adequate 
production of agricultural commodities and 
products not in surplus and to discourage 
the production of agricultural commodities 
and products in surplus; and (5) any eco- 
nomic depressive effect or other adverse ef- 
fects which might result in an area if the 
producers of such area participated exten- 
sively in the program. 

“Sec, 304. Producers who enter into con- 
tracts with the Secretary pursuant to the 
provisions of this title shall agree— 

“(1) To devote to such conservation uses 
as the Secretary may prescribe for the con- 
tract period specifically designated acreage 
of land on the farm regularly used in the 
production of crops. 

“(2) To devote to conserving crops or uses, 
or allow to remain idle, throughout the con- 
tract period an of the remaining 
land on the farm which is not less than the 
acreage normally devoted only to conserving 
crops or uses or normally allowed to remain 
idle on such remaining acreage. 

“(3) Not to harvest any crop from the 
retired acreage, except timber (in accord- 
ance with sound forestry management), wild- 
life, or other natural products of such acre- 
age which do not increase supplies of feed 
for domestic animals. 

4) Not to graze any of the retired acre- 
age for the contract period. 

“(5) Not to adopt any practice, or divert 
lands on the farm from conservation, woods, 
grazing, or other use, to any use specified by 
the Secretary in the contract as a practice 
or use which would tend to defeat the pur- 
poses of the contract. 

“(6) To such additional provisions as the 
Secretary determines are desirable to include 
in the contract to effectuate the provisions 
of this title, including provisions to require 
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the producer to take such measures as the 
Secretary may deem appropriate to keep the 
retired acreage free from erosion, insects, 
weeds, and rodents. 

“Sec. 305. (a) The Secretary may terminate 
any contract with a producer by mutual 
agreement with the producer if the Secretary 
determines that such termination would be 
in the public interest. 

“(b) The Secretary may agree to such 
modification of contracts previously entered 
into as he may determine to be desirable to 
carry out the provisions of this title and to 
facilitate the practicable administration of 
the acreage retirement program provided for 
in this title, including, in appropriate cases, 
permission for the use of contract acreage 
for income-producing purposes (other than 
the production of agricultural commodities) 
such as, but not limited to, recreational pur- 
poses. In any case in which the Secretary 
agrees to a modificaton of a contract to per- 
mit the land under such contract to be used 
for imcome-producing purposes described 
above, the provision in such contract for an- 
nual payment to the producer shall be modi- 
fied so as to provide for a reduction in the 
amount of such payment. The Secretary 
shall determine the amount of the reduction 
taking into consideration such factors as he 
considered appropriate, including the pur- 
pose for which such land is to be used. 

“Sec. 306. In the formulation and ad- 
ministration of the programs provided for 
under this title, the Secretary shall provide 
adequate safeguards to protect the interests 
of tenants and sharecroppers, including pro- 
vision for sharing, on a fair and equitable 
basis, in payments made under this title. 
Applications to participate in any such pro- 
gram shall specify the basis on which the 
landlord, tenants, and sharecroppers are to 
share in such payments, and no contract un- 
der such program shall be entered into un- 
less such basis is approved by the county 
committee and incorporated into the con- 
tract. The standards prescribed by the Sec- 
retary for the guidance of county committees 
in determining whether any such basis shall 
be approved shall include the requirement 
that consideration be given to the respective 
contributions which would have been made 
by the landlord, tenants, and sharecroppers 
in the production of the crops which would 
have been produced on the acreage retired 
from protection under the contract and the 
basis on which they would have shared in 
such crops or the proceeds thereof. 

“Sec. 307. Any acreage retired from pro- 
duction under this title shall be in addi- 
tion to any acreage diverted from production 
under any State or other Federal program 
and the payment under this program shall 
be reduced by the amount of any payment 
for soil conservation practices being made 
under any other program on the same 
acreage during the same period. 

“Sec. 308. The Secretary is authorized to 
utilize the services of local, county, and State 
committees established under section 8 of 
the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act, as amended, in carrying out the 
provisions of this title. 

“Sec. 309. The Secretary is authorized to 
issue such rules and regulations as he deems 
appropriate to carry out the provisions of 
this title, and shall specifically provide in 
such regulations for the disposition of any 
case in which there has been a violation of 
any contract. 

“Sec. 310. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this title.” 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an explanation and sum- 
mary of the proposed amendment, which 
I have already distributed to Senators. 
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There being no objection, the expla- 
nation was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


EXPLANATION OF BAYH AMENDMENT TO 
H.R. 6196 


1. STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


The problem of overproduction in many 
basic staples has long plagued the U.S. econ- 
omy. Because of expanded research, new 
techniques, better machinery, soil improve- 
ment practices, and the great skill and abil- 
ity of our farmers, agricultural production 
has tended to exceed normal demand in most 
years. Yield per acre is more likely to in- 
crease in the future rather than decrease. 
The time has come when serious considera- 
tion must be given to meeting this problem 
head on by removing the fundamental 
cause—that is, by taking out of production 
more or less permanently sufficient acres to 
bring our total annual production to a 
level commensurate with total foreseeable 
needs. If total national supply equals an- 
ticipated national demand, American farm- 
ers will receive a fair return for their labor 
without the need of complicated acreage 
control programs and public-tax-supported 
price guarantees. 

Accordingly, the Bayh amendment to the 
wheat and cotton bill (H.R. 6196) has the 
following major objectives: (1) establish- 
ment of a sound agricultural economy in 
which the supply of and demand for basic 
food commodities would be in approximate 
balance; (2) high-level income provided for 
agricultural producers at minimum govern- 
mental costs; (3) maximum amount of free- 
dom of choice for individual farmers to 
choose the kind and amount of crops which 
they prefer to raise on the acreage available 
for cultivation; (4) a long-range land retire- 
ment program to take out of agricultural 
production some 50 to 60 million acres of 
cropland; (5) reduction of the large carry- 
over in basic food commodities and the high 
costs of surplus storage and disposal; (6) en- 
courage converting land to that usage which 
would be not only the most efficient but also 
the most socially and economically desirable. 


II. OUTLINE OF MAJOR FEATURES 


1. Long-range land retirement: 

Competent agricultural economists have 
estimated that a minimum of 50 million 
acres of cropland must be taken out of pro- 
duction if we are to achieve a desirable bal- 
ance of production and supply. It seems un- 
realistic to attempt to achieve this in 1 year. 
Consequently, it is proposed that this be 
done in a 3-year transitional period. 

During the first year the Secretary of Agri- 
culture would be authorized to make con- 
tracts to retire 12 million acres. During each 
of the second and third years, an additional 
15 million acres would be taken out of pro- 
duction, for a total of 42 million acres. In 
addition, there are now some 17-18 million 
acres in the conservation reserve, most of the 
contracts for which will expire within the 
next 5 years. The Secretary would be au- 
thorized to enter into new contracts which 
will insure that this land will continue to 
be devoted to conservation uses, 

Contracts would be for periods of not less 
than 5 years nor more than 10 years. Annual 
payments would be made by the Secretary 
to producers for contracts at rates which 
would provide a fair and reasonable return, 
but the national average annual payments 
per acre shall not exceed $16. 

2. Price supports: 

H.R. 6196 would in effect provide differen- 
tial payments to participants of 70 cents per 
bushel for domestic and 25 cents per bushel 
for export wheat. At the current world price 
of wheat, this would mean an approximate 
price of $2 per bushel for wheat consumed 
domestically and $1.65 for that shipped 
abroad, or an average price estimated by the 
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Department of Agriculture to be around $1.76 
for most producers. 

H.R. 6196 would thus establish a three- 
price system for wheat which is complicated 
and confusing to many farmers. To avoid 
this the amendment proposes to substitute 
one subsidy payment for all wheat produced 
by cooperators. 

In tae helief that need for support pay- 
ments will decrease and that they can be 
eliminated as increasing amounts of crop- 
land are retired, the amendment proposes a 
3-year transitional period during which 
wheat acreage controls would continue but 
Payments would be reduced and finally 
ended. For the year 1964 the benefit for par- 
ticipants would equal 40 cents per bushel, 
which at the current world market price 
would assure a return to cooperating pro- 
ducers of approximately $1.75. In 1965 the 
benefit would drop to 30 cents and the price 
to $1.65 per bushel, in 1966 to 15 cents and 
$1.50, and in 1967 both the subsidy and acre- 
age controls would end. 

The amendment would continue to pro- 
vide a minimum support price for wheat 
which would be fixed by the Secretary at 
the average market price for the last 3 years. 
This would, of course, assure that the price of 
wheat would have a minimum floor. How- 
ever, because of decreasing production re- 
sulting from smaller acreage, there is reason 
to believe that the basic market price of 
wheat ordinarily would be above the mini- 
mum support price. 

3. Disposal of surplus wheat: 

The price at which surplus wheat could be 
sold by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
would be fixed at a minimum of 115 percent 
of the support price for wheat. It is, of 
course, essential that there be adequate 
carryover stock in case of unfavorable weath- 
er conditions or other emergencies. How- 
ever, this provision would prevent disposing 
of sizable quantities at prices which would 
overly depress the market price and have an 
adverse effect on the economy. 


III. SUMMARY OF INHERENT BENEFITS 


All segments of the American economy 
would benefit from the approach taken by 
the Bayh amendment. Not only those who 
earn their livelihood through agricultural 
pursuits but also the public in general would 
be recipients of the desirable results of this 
amendment. The following items briefly 
enumerate significant advantages which 
would ensue from the Bayh program if it 
should be adopted and were properly admin- 
istered. 

1. The perennial problem of large surpluses 
which has confronted basic food commodities 
would be eliminated. 

2. The total cost to the American taxpayer 
for Government agriculture expenditures, 
both in annual payments to farmers and in 
various storage and handling costs, would 
be considerably less in the long run than 
either the current or other programs. 

3. The price for each basic food commodity 
would tend to find its normal level without 
artificial restriction, and the supply would 
tend to be adjusted according to annual 
needs. 

4. Less productive cropland would be per- 
manently converted to other uses for which 
it is better suited and which would bring 
greater eventual dividends. 

5. Cropland now still in the conservation 
reserve program would be placed under new 
contracts to insure its retention in conserva- 
tion uses. 

6. As the current feed grains program ends, 
it could in the future easily be merged with 
the proposed Bayh program with little dis- 
ruption and to the advantage of both. 

7. The program would provide sufficient 
flexibility for future adjustments in produc- 
tion to compensate for unexpected changes 
in demand caused by emergencies or for in- 
creased yields resulting from changes in sci- 
ence and technology. 
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8. The American farmer would have re- 
stored to him complete freedom of choice, 
within the area which he continues to culti- 
vate, of the amounts and kinds of crops 
which he grows. 

9. Great strides would be taken toward 
achieving the longrun objective of a free 
competitive system featuring a minimum 
amount of Government participation and 
most efficient utilization of our greatest nat- 
ural resource. 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, my re- 
marks will be brief. One thing which 
impressed me throughout the long debate 
on this bill is the complexity of the maze 
of laws and regulations which confront 
us in dealing with the business of agri- 
culture. 

To be sure, this oversimplifies the 
problem, but nevertheless the problem 
which confronts us in agriculture today 
is that the agricultural machine is too 
efficient. We have produced more than 
we can use, and the result is lower prices 
for the farmers, unless we can find some 
mechanism to limit the supply. 

Past programs and, indeed, the pres- 
ent bill, attempt to deal with this over- 
production on a crop-by-crop, year-by- 
year basis, removing a bit of the supply 
here, an acre here and an acre there. 

I remind my colleagues that the busi- 
ness of agriculture is the biggest busi- 
ness in the United States. It is a multi- 
billion-dollar business. There are 642 
million farmers in the United States. 
Sixteen million Americans are employed 
in related industries. The total number 
amounts to 30 percent of the entire work- 
ing force in America. 

I ask my colleague what other busi- 
ness, what other industry could survive 
if it were denied an opportunity for long- 
range planning but, instead, had to ap- 
proach its plan on a year-by-year basis. 
Let us stop to ask ourselves what we are 
doing in the proposed legislation. 

We are telling thousands of people in 
the wheat industry, “You can make your 
plan a year after you have planted a 
part of your crop.” That is what we are 
doing in the proposed legislation. I say 
that because many millions of acres of 
wheat have already been planted. Yet 
we are about to cast a vote today to de- 
cide what type of program will be in- 
stituted. 

I say it is high time that we give mil- 
lions of Americans an opportunity for 
long-range planning, which will not be 
planning on a year-by-year basis, but 
which will give farmers some opportunity 
for a constructive program. 

Past programs, because of the way 
they have been based, have resulted in 
too high a cost to the taxpayer and in 
closely supervised acreage control; and 
they have not done the job that they were 
supposed to do. 

It seems to me that we have reached 
the time for enacting a permanent, long- 
range, efficient agricultural program. I 
am optimistic enough to believe that the 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], who 
has worked as hard as any Member of 
the Senate in trying to help protect the 
farmer, his colleagues on the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, and other 
Senators can put their heads together 
and bring out a long-range program, in- 
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stead of continuing with a year-by-year, 
crop-by-crop program. We could pro- 
duce a plan which would ultimately solve 
the whole problem. 

The remarks which I have submitted 
for printing in the Recor tell in some 
detail what my proposed program would 
do. Briefly, three basic points are in- 
volved: 

First, is a long-range land retirement 
program which would be accomplished 
over a 3-year period and would ulti- 
mately remove approximately 50 million 
acres from production. It would remove 
them permanently from production and 
would provide that such acres be utilized 
in some other manner than in the pro- 
duction of crops. 

Second, my amendment would replace 
the three-price option which, in effect, 
is contained in the pending bill, on which 
the Senate will vote very shortly. My 
plan would substitute for it a one-price 
program which would shift to a lower 
figure as acres were removed from pro- 
duction. 

It is my belief that the need for sup- 
port programs will decrease as we remove 
acres from production. For the year 
1964, the benefits to participants would 
equal 40 cents a bushel, for all bushels. 
This would result in an average of $1.75 
a bushel for all wheat which is sold this 
year. This would compare with about 
$1.76, which is estimated by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to be the price under 
the three-price differentiation. 

In 1965, the price would drop to an 
average of $1.65 per bushel. 

In 1966, it would drop to an average of 
$1.50 a bushel. 

As we removed the acreage, it is my 
hope that the price would rise accord- 
ingly. 

Mr. President, the program which I 
suggest this evening, in the twilight of 
the debate on the pending bill, is not 
legislation which would have an effect 
only on wheat, but, rather, would be ad- 
ministered in correlation with the feed 
grain program. The acres taken out of 
production would not be put into other 
crops. 

The third aspect has been previously 
decided by the Senate, and I shall not 
debate it. However, it is important for 
any long-range program that we have 
an emergency supply, which should be 
held by the Government. I do not be- 
lieve that the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration should be able to dump these sup- 
plies. Consequently, I go along with the 
previous motion that was made and sub- 
sequently defeated, that this return to 
the market be made only when the price 
reached 115 percent of the support price 
for wheat. 

I congratulate the distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. McGov- 
ERN] and the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. EASTLAND] for the work they have 
done in reporting the proposed legisla- 
tion. I have already congratulated and 
complimented the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana, the chairman of the 
committee, for the work that he and his 
committee have done. 

As a junior Senator, as I look at the 
wheat bill, and as I try to decide whether 
I shall vote for or against the bill, I am 
confronted with two alternatives, neither 
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of which particularly appeals tome. On 
the one hand, under the pending bill, I 
see a program which in my estimation is 
more costly than a long-range program 
need be. It contains more stringent 
controls than are necessary. There can 
be no question, because of the lateness 
of the hour, that it is hasty, stopgap 
legislation. 

The alternative to voting against the 
proposed legislation, is, as has been de- 
scribed, a loss of some $600 million of 
farm income to the farmers of America. 
This is something, which, to me, is the 
less desirable of the two alternatives. 

Nevertheless, it seems to me that my 
amenament would be a better alterna- 
tive. 

Let me bring out one further point. 
Senators who share my interest, as most 
Senators do, in maintaining a fair farm 
income and a healthy agriculture in 
America, believe that the time has come 
to ask ourselves how long the nonfarm 
population will continue to support 
costly programs that are not curtailing 
supplies. 

I have heard rumblings in that direc- 
tion from some friends in the House, 
which indicate that there will be some 
reluctance to supporting the wheat pro- 
gram. 

It is time for those of us who are in- 
terested in agriculture and in maintain- 
ing a strong agricultural economy to 
straighten out our own house before 
some day, through some Supreme Court 
decisions on reapportionments, this re- 
luctance becomes greater, to the extent 
that we shall have the rug pulled out 
from under us before we have an oppor- 
tunity to initiate a long-range program. 

My amendment would help to initiate 
such a program. It would bring about 
a long-range solution of the farm prob- 
lem. 

It would permit us to have a relatively 
inexpensive program, when we consider 
all the costs that are involved, including 
conservation reserves. There would be 
a minimum of complex controls, as 
against a program which today rigidly 
controls production. 

We need only so many acres to pro- 
vide the necessary foodstuffs for our 
people and for exports to the nations 
that depend on us. 

Let us consider taking the excess acres 
out of production—not here and there, 
not this year, only to be repeated next 
year—and let us start now to plan to 
take them out permanently in a gradu- 
ated 3-year program, so that we shall 
not have to deal with the acres again 
next year. Let us put such acres to a 
better use. Let us put them into con- 
servation practices. Let us put them 
into greatly needed forestry projects. 
Let us utilize them for recreation, and 
hunting and fishing projects which are 
badly needed by our growing population. 

Once these acres are sufficiently re- 
duced, there will be no need for indi- 
vidual controls on each crop, and the 
farmer will have an opportunity to do 
a better job of planning for himself 
without our planning for him. The nor- 
mal fluctuations of price and demand 
will be within a normal range, and that 
will guarantee to the farmer a fair re- 
turn for his commodities. 
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Not only would my amendment—ad- 
mittedly proposed at a late hour—guar- 
antee a fair return to the farmer, but, in 
my estimation, it would also accomplish 
a better utilization of our total land re- 
sources. 

I thank the Senators for their atten- 
tion at this late hour. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
have listened to my good friend from 
Indiana with a great deal of interest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Indiana yield time? 

Mr. BAYH. I am glad to yield time 
to the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, over 
the years, the equivalents of many land 
reform proposals have been submitted to 
the committee. But we are always will- 
ing to listen to new proposals of meth- 
ods for land retirement. I assure the 
Senator from Indiana that if he will 
submit his proposal in the form of a bill 
and have it referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, the com- 
mittee will be glad to hold hearings in 
connection with other suggestions, be- 
cause such proposals are urgently 
needed. If the Senator from Indiana 
will do that, I assure him that the com- 
mittee will examine into his proposal 
and compare it with other land retire- 
ment programs that have been sub- 
mitted. Then it is possible that a satis- 
factory program may be forthcoming. 

I am glad the junior Senator from 
Indiana has taken a deep interest in 
agriculture. I hope more Senators will 
do so and will shed as much light on the 
subject as possible, so that in time it 
may be possible to reach an adequate 
solution of our problem. 

Mr. BAYH. I thank the Senator from 
Louisiana. I thought about the subject 
a long time before putting my proposal 
into amendment form. 

I consent to the suggestion of the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana and shall submit 
the proposal in the form of a bill. I 
did not think, when we were reaching, 
this evening, the climax to the first com- 
prehensive farm bill that has come before 
the Senate since I became a Member, 
that I could sit by and not express my 
feeling that all Senators should seriously 
consider finding a way to a permanent 
solution of the problem. I feel certain 
that it can be done. Such thinking will 
give new direction to the consideration 
of farm legislation. 

I thank the Senator from Louisiana 
for giving his assurance that the com- 
mittee will consider a new program in 
good time. 

Mr. President, because of the willing- 
ness of the chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry to have his 
committee give this problem further 
consideration and to afford the Senate 
a chance to explore it more fully, I with- 
draw my amendment and yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk. 
I ask that the amendment not be read, 
but that it be printed in the RECORD. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 21, between lines 24 and 25, insert 
the following: 

“(5) Section 334 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 

((k) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this Act, if the Secretary determines 
that because of a natural disaster a portion 
of the farm wheat acreage allotments in a 
county cannot be timely planted or replant- 
ed, he may authorize the transfer of all or 
a part of the wheat acreage allotment for 
any farm in the county so affected to another 
farm in the county or in an adjoining coun- 
ty on which one or more of the producers 
on the farm from which the transfer is to 
be made will be engaged in the production 
of wheat and will share in the proceeds 
thereof in accordance with such regulations 
as the Secretary may prescribe. Any farm 
allotment transferred under this subsection 
shall be deemed to be planted on the farm 
from which it was transferred for the pur- 
poses of acreage history credits under this 
Act’.” 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the 
amendment would do for the wheat 
farmer exactly what the McClellan 
amendment would do for the cotton 
farmer. Frankly, the problem is not 
nearly so serious in the wheat country, 
but it occurs at times. The distinguished 
junior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
McGovern] and the distinguished senior 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], 
the majority leader, know that on oc- 
casion, because of river development 
projects, large amounts of wheat acre- 
age are lost. 

The amendment would provide for 
writing into law on a permanent basis 
for the wheat farmer precisely the con- 
sideration that was written into the bill 
for the cotton farmer by means of the 
McClellan amendment. I assume that 
there would be no objection to the 
amendment because the bill is a cotton- 
wheat bill, and we would want to treat 
the cotton farmer and the wheat farmer 
with the same degree of equity. In that 
event, if the leadership is willing to ac- 
cept the amendment, I am willing to 
yield back the remainder of my time. 
If not, I am prepared to dilate my argu- 
ment to a considerable degree. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
can sympathize with the distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota, but the dif- 
ference between the amendment which 
he has offered and that which was pro- 
posed by the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas and accepted by the Senate is 
that a law has been on the books to this 
effect so far as cotton is concerned, but 
there has not been such a law so far as 
wheat is concerned. 

I assure the Senator that if he finds it 
compatible with his thinking, I shall be 
most happy to have the amendment 
taken to conference, to determine what 
action can be taken on it there. 

Mr. MUNDT. That will be perfectly 
acceptable to me. It is not the serious 
problem for the wheat farmer that it is 
for the cotton farmer, but it is a serious 
problem for the farmer who has such a 
difficulty. As all sportsmen know—and 
certainly every Senator is a fisherman or 
a hunter—attempts are now being made 
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to acquire large amounts of additional 
recreational land along the banks of the 
Missouri River. If that is accomplished, 
it could involve additional wheat bases. 

With the assurance of the majority 
leader that the amendment will be taken 
to conference, I am perfectly willing to 
let the amendment go to conference with 
the McClellan and other amendment. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Dakota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. If 
there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment in the nature 
of a substitute, as amended. 

The committee amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, sec- 
tion 101 of the bill directs payments to 
be made on raw cotton in inventory on 
the date of enactment of the bill—page 
8, lines 17-18—to assure that the change 
in the cotton program will not cause 
serious and irreparable financial losses 
to those persons who may find them- 
selves with inventories of raw cotton in 
bales on hand when the bill is enacted. 
I want to make certain that this lan- 
guage will be interpreted to apply to all 
grades of spinnable raw cotton fiber in 
bales which includes baled cotton comber 
noils and baled cotton card strips, popu- 
larly known as comber and strip. These 
grades of raw cotton constitute cotton 
fibers which have been separated by 
combing and carding and are packed in 
standard pressed bales which are used 
for the production of certain types of 
yarn and cloth in the same manner as 
other grades of raw cotton. Although 
the quantity of baled cotton comber and 
strips is very small in comparison with 
the total quantity of raw cotton, there 
are a number of marketing firms and 
mills which are concerned principally or 
entirely with these grades of raw cot- 
ton, and whose losses would be disastrous 
if they were not given the same protec- 
tion with respect to their raw cotton in 
inventory. I inquire, therefore, whether 
you agree with my interpretation that it 
is the intent of this section to cover 
baled cotton comber noils and baled cot- 
ton card strips in inventory in the same 
manner as other baled raw cotton, for 
the purpose of inventory payments. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator is absolutely cor- 
rect, and this section will cover baled 
cotton comber and strips in the same 
manner as any other baled raw cotton in 
inventory. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
oa and the third reading of the 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
ats réad a third 

e. 
Po bill (H.R. 6196) was read the third 
e. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] 
as much time on the bill as he may need. 
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Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, as we 
weigh the arguments on this cotton- 
wheat legislation, we should examine two 
questions. 

First. Where do we go from here? 

Second. Where have we been? 

What we do on this present legislation 
will have a direct bearing on the future 
of the farm programs. What we do not 
do—or what we try to shuffle aside as 
insignificant—will have an even larger 
impact on the future. 

What has been underlying this debate, 
even though it may not be written into 
this bill as such, is the success or the 
failure of this administration to cope 
with the farm problem. 

What is at stake here, and this is not 
in the bill, is whether we are content 
to continue the farm policies of this ad- 
ministration. 

Commmodity Credit Corporation-op- 
erated farm programs, in the 30 years 
in which they have been in force, have 
cost the taxpayers close to $37.7 billion. 

This administration has been respon- 
sible for tacking on more than $11 bil- 
lion of this total bill in the 3 years it has 
been in office. 

Yet, in marking up the cost by nearly 
one-third in these 3 years alone, we are 
no closer to a solution. And this de- 
spite repeated assurances in 1960 that 
the Democrats, if elected, would come 
up with programs at less cost to the tax- 
payer. 

In fact the problem has been multi- 
plied and the farmer is worse off. 

This administration promised farmers 
“full parity of income,” but the farm 
parity ratio in the past year sank to the 
lowest it has been since 1939. 

This administration promised full par- 
ity of income, but the farmer is receiv- 
ing the lowest share of the consumer 
food dollar since 1934—the lowest share 
of the beef dollar since 1935. 

This administration promised full 
parity of income, but the value per head 
of cattle on the farm has dropped $10 be- 
low the 1960 level—hogs are at 4-year 
lows—sheep at 10-year lows. 

This administration promised to con- 
trol inflation, but the prices farmers pay 
for items used in living and in production 
are the highest in history. 

This administration promised lower 
interest, but the interest the farmer is 
paying is higher and farm debt has in- 
creased over $7 billion in the last 3 
years. 

This administration promised to help 
the family farms, but farm population 
is decreasing by leaps and bounds—the 
number of farms is declining—farm em- 
Ployment is at new lows. 

I say that the farmer and the Ameri- 
can people cannot afford ever to again 
rely on Democratic promises. I say 
that the farmer cannot afford a pro- 
gram which drives farm prices down. I 
say that the farmer cannot afford poli- 
cies which cut his purchasing power. 

I say the farmer is not getting a fair 
return for his labor, his managerial skill, 
and his investment—a return compara- 
ble to human talents and resources in 
other types of enterprises. 

This is what is wrapped up in the bill 
we now have before us. 
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Realized losses and costs of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation wheat pro- 
grams have gone up more than $3.5 bil- 
lion since June 30, 1961—almost half as 
much as the total costs and losses re- 
corded in the entire life of the program 
prior to that time. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that two tables, one showing the 
losses under the CCC wheat program, 
and the other showing the status of the 
CCC wheat program for each of the last 
4 years, be inserted at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Realized loss and CCC costs—Wheat 


From Oct. 17, 1933, to— 


June 30,1961 | June 30, 1963 
Price-support and re- 
lated programs: 
988 — $1, 718, 081, 859| $1, 946, 885, 787 
Commodity on es $ 530, 305, 907) 613, 347, 065 
Emergency ſeed 3, 589, 053 3, 539, 053 
n 2. 251. 928, 819 2, 563, 771. 905 
Publſe Law 480: 
F 3. 980, 305, 6, 290, 015, 765 
1 405, 301. 970 655, 970, 938 
JD SEIS Pome RE LIS 36, 496, 084 
Khan oe 4, 301, 607,463) 6, 982, 482, 787 
International Whea 
Agreement 1. 144. 171, 194) 1. 308, 091, 920 
9 6, 778. 779, 
Other costs: 
(price support)... 333, 720, 168 
r . 
International Wheat 
agreement (expense). 28, 521, 454 28, 817, 592 
Grand total... 7,893,015, 043) 11, 293, 672, 795 


Source: 8 Credit Corporation, compiled 
from the“ Report of Financial Condition and Operations 
as of June 30, 1963,” and the Library of Congress. 


Status of CCC price-support program—Wheat 


As = Dee. Under loan | In inventory Total 
1960: 
Bushels.| 382. 753,770} 1. 132,960, 901| 1, 515, 714, 671 
Amount. $685, 762, 224| $2, 948, 309, 683] $3, 634, 071, 907 
Bushels.| 276, 621, 841| 1. 130,279, 687| 1,406, 901, 528 
„Amount. $494, 573, 108| $2, 236, 970, 947| $2; 731, 544, 055 
Bushels.| 258,961, 1, 044, 992, 557| 1, 303, 953, 595 
a $526, 874, 128 $2, 034, 726, 416} $2, 561, 600, 544 
Bushels.| 173. 278, 982, 273, 1, 155, 548, 000 
Amount. $335, 729, $1, 970, 623, $2, 306, 352, 000 


Source: USDA, “CCC Operating Results and Status 
of CCC Pree ent Programs,“ as of Dec. 31, 1960, 
1961, 1962, and 1963. 


Government payments: wheat 


[In millions] 

— BV ͤ eae | $42 

FTT. ˙ AA 253 

Tr... ees ge ue 225 
talon. oak oe 520 


Source: Agricultural Prices, January 1964, 
Economic Research Service, USIA. 


Acreage diverted: 


Source: Library of Congress. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, there are 
no assurances that these increasing 
losses to the taxpayers from the wheat 
program under the Commodity Credit 
Corporation will not continue. 


1964 


I ask unanimous consent that two ad- 
ditional tables, one sowing stocks of 
wheat from January 1, 1961, to January 


1, 281. 151, 000 |1, 588, 314, 000 
1, 391. 764, 000 j1. 727. 385, 000 1. 988, 177, 000 
| 
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1, 1964, and the other showing monthly 
parity prices on wheat from 1960 to 1963, 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 


Stocks of grains 


Grain and position 


DURUM WHEAT 

317, 468, 000 
58, 283. 000 

1, 437, 438, 000 
1. 813, 127, 000 


on 


On farm: 4 
Commodity Credit Cor- 
Mis, elevators, and ware. 
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There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Jan. 1, 1961 Jan. 1 average. Jan. 1, 1962 | Jan. 1, 1963 


1957-61 


11, 451,000 | 458, 889, 000 
0 0 

6.780.000 | 156.048. 000 
18, 21.000 | 64, 935, 000 


Stocks of grains, Jan. 1, 1964 
[In thousands] 
Grain and position: 


All wheat: 
NOE RAINE Ee i eet 308, 576 
Commodity Credit Corpora- 
Fw... ee eae 30, 633 
Mills, elevators, and 
CC — 1. 274. 708 
— m 1. 613, 917 


Wheat dollar (per bushel), monthly parity prices (a), avera 


1 Parity price. 
2 irina price received by farmers. 
3 Average price as psc don of parity. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, follow- 
ing the resounding defeat of the ad- 
ministration’s wheat program in the 
referendum last spring, numerous Re- 
publicans, including myself, called for a 
wheat bill which would give farmers a 
decent choice. 

We said that if the estimates of the 
Secretary of Agriculture of 70 million 
acres being planted to wheat in 1964 and 
$1 a bushel wheat were reasonably ac- 
curate, prompt action by Congress was 
necessary. 


Stocks of grains, Jan. 1, 1964—Continued 
[In thousands] 


Grain and position—Continued 
Durum wheat: 


OTF CAPT (( 39,119 
Commodity Credit Corpora 
(( S 4, 226 
Mills, elevators, and ware- 
po a en a 26, 894 
T cer 70, 239 


ge 
price (c), Uni ited States and Iowa 


1961 1962 

(o) a (b)2 | (c)? | (a)! | (b)? 
75| $2.38| $1.79 75| $2.43| $1.87 
9 e e 
76 2.39 1,81 76 2.43 1.88 
— — D 8⁴ 
2.39 1.80 75 2.43 1.90 

— — . 
2.39 1.74 73 2.44 1.92 

SER ERA y Ee A OSE RAS E 
2.39 1.76 74 2.43 -99 
. S 
73 2.37 1.72 2.42 1.99 

fox SSSR AL ad, F 
71 2.37 1.73 73 2. 42 1.98 
Bee E n Sa ey See A] 
2.38 1.82 76 2.42 1,99 
3 . 
2.38 1. 80 2.44 1.99 
„F e 
74 2.38 1.87 2.44 1.97 
. e - L0G 
75 2.38 1.87 2.44 2.00 
— — .. eases 9S 
2.39 1.89 2.45 2.02 

. — 1.89 1.84 |--..---.] 2.45 1.95 


Estimates of Crop Reporting Board. 

*Owned by CCC and stored in bins or 
other storages owned or controlled by CCC; 
other CCC-owned grain is included in the 
estimates by positions. 

3 All off-farm storages not otherwise desig- 
nated, including flour mills, terminal ele- 
vators, and processing plants. 

* Totals included in all wheat. 


Source: USDA, Statistical Reporting Serv- 


ice, Crop Reporting Board, Stocks of Grains 
in All Positions. 


rices received by farmers (b), and average price as a percentage of parity 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture, Crop Reporting Board, “Agricultural 


Prices, 1 


Compiled by Harvey R. Sherman, analyst in agriculture, Apr. 10, 1963. 


Democratic leaders in Congress re- 
plied that there would be no wheat legis- 
lation, and the White House and the 
Secretary of Agriculture approved this 
policy of inaction. 

Now, after 9 months delay, these peo- 
ple have changed their minds. The 
House passed a cotton bill. This was 
amended in the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry to include a 
wheat program which makes provision 
for noncertificated low-priced wheat. 

The committee report states that the 
substitution of the noncertificated wheat 


for feed grains, such as corn, would be 
feasible under the bill. 

But such a step would work hardship 
on the producers of regular feed grains, 
depress prices of feed grains, and, in 
turn, depress livestock prices which al- 
ready are disastrously low. 

Proponents of the administration’s 
wheat program say that failure to pass 
this bill will mean that all wheat prices 
will be depressed and provide worse com- 
petition with feed grains. 

But they are wrong. They have based 
their argument on last year’s estimates 
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of the Secretary of Agriculture that 70 
million acres would be planted to wheat. 
Current estimates place the planting at 
only 53 million acres, and it now appears 
that 1964 production will not equal re- 
quirements. 

It is said that this new wheat program 
would be voluntary“ —but it is volun- 
tary in name only. For all practical 
purposes, farmers would be compelled to 
enter the program. 

Wheat processors would be compelled 
to make payments to the Government 
for the privilege of handling wheat. 
And this amounts to a “bread tax.” 

The wheat section of the bill is bad for 
feed grain and livestock farmers and for 
bread consumers. 

The cotton section of the bill is poison 
for Midwest farmers. Secretary Free- 
man, in supporting the bill, estimates 
that 2.3 million acres formerly planted to 
cotton will be available for planting to 
soybeans and feed grains—and all of this 
will be in competition with Midwest 
farmers. 

I know that it has been claimed by 
proponents of this cotton section that 
cottonseed oil and meal now competes 
with soybean oil and meal, and that if 
2.3 million acres are retired from pro- 
ducing cotton and cottonseed oil and 
meal, then it is only fair that these acres 
be available for the production of soy- 
bean oil and meal. But this does not 
stand up under analysis. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have inserted in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks a 
table showing the comparative values of 
production of soybeans—oil and meal— 
per acre and the production of cotton- 
seed oil and meal per acre. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 


follows: 
Soybeans 

Yield of soybeans per acre (average 
eg 2) ee aati eS 5 25 

Pounds soybean oil per acre 
% a fe Sen Oe gC Nae 267.5 

Pounds soybean meal per acre 
C 117.5 

Value soybean oil per acre 
eg) ee a a eee Gis i, $23. 80 

Value soybean meal per acre 
T —— 41.74 

Total value of soybean oil and 
meal per acre.............. 5. 54 


Cottonseed 
Average yield cottonseed per acre (1936): 
6.2 million tons 


14.3 million acres 
Pounds cottonseed oil per acre (av- 


=0.4 ton per acre 


erage) (882 K 04 132.8 
Pounds cottonseed meal per acre 

Ot AN | E ee Le 374. 8 
Value cottonseed oil per acre 

is,. ee 813. 94 
Value cottonseed meal per acre 

CC 12. 29 

Total value cottonseed oil and 
meal per acre 26. 23 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, from 
this table it is evident that 1 average 
acre of soybeans will produce twice the 
oil and about three times the meal than 
an average acre of cotton will produce. 
The value of production per acre of soy- 
beans is 2% times that of cotton—in- 
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sofar as oil and meal is concerned. The 
figures are based on the 1964 Outlook is- 
sue entitled “Fats and Oils Situation,” 
published by USDA. 

It is true that the producers who re- 
tire 2.3 million acres of cotton from pro- 
duction will not receive some $160 per 
acre from cotton fiber, but they will re- 
ceive payments for retiring these acres 
equivalent to from $45 to $65 per acre 
and will not have the costs of produc- 
tion involved in the cotton fiber. 

Losses on cotton under the CCC pro- 
gram should be of interest, as is the 
changing inventory position on cotton 
during the last few years. I ask unani- 
mous consent that tables showing these 
figures be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Realized loss and CCC costs, upland and 
extra-long-staple cotton 


From Oct. 17, 1933, to— 


Price support and re- 
lated 


Source: Commodity Credit Corporation’s report on 
Financia] Operations and Conditions“ and the Library 
of Congress, 


Status of CCC price-support program 


Cotton 
In inventory as o Upland Extra long 
staple 
Dec. 31, 1960: 
ee ee 4, 969, 016 58, 843 
A won $836, 844, 599 | $16, 724. 071 
Dec. 31, 1961: 
E oe | 1, 448, 728 18, 343 
Amount oso 5 5. $245, 293, 693 | $5,082,744 
Dec. 31, 1962 
e onan 4, 688, 689 15, 865 
Won $810, 530,190 | $4,350, 337 
Dee, 31, 1963 
—— eas S 5, 918, 000 37. 000 
Amount „863. 000 $9,812,000 


Source: Commodity Credit Corporation, „Operating 
Results and Status of Commodity Credit Corporation 
ig rl a Programs,“ as of Dec. 31, 1960, 1961, 1962, 
an 5 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, this is 
a very bad bill. It is most unfortunate 
that the President has permitted the 
leadership in the Senate to have it passed 
without any significant amendment and 
to permit its consideration ahead of civil 
rights legislation which has been so long 
delayed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
as much time on the bill to the Senator 
from Nebraska as he may desire. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, during 
my years in Congress, I have voted for 
the greater share of the agricultural leg- 
islation that has become law. Even 
though farmers are fewer in number 
than in previous years, the impact of 
the agricultural economy on the overall 
economy of the country, and particularly 
in my State, is as great as ever. 

There have been some very bad trends 
in agricultural legislation of recent 
years. This is true in the bill before us. 
Perhaps few people outside the cotton 
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belt realize that this bill for the first 
time provides for payment of a subsidy 
to the cotton mills. In the public mind 
this will be charged to agriculture and 
it shows a failure of the Congress to deal 
realistically with foreign imports. 

The years 1961 to 1964 have been dis- 
couraging years for rural America. They 
have not received the intelligent consid- 
eration to which they are entitled. An 
examination of the files of the country 
weekly newspapers throughout rural 
America would reveal the failure of the 
patchwork, politically expedient pre- 
election agricultural legislative enact- 
ments. It would show periods of decline 
in many prices and with rising costs to 
the farmer. 

In years gone by there has been an 
agricultural debate, which perhaps was 
oversimplified, but it was high price 
supports with rigid controls versus low- 
er supports with additional freedom to 
produce in larger amounts. Conscien- 
tious and thoughtful individual farmers 
and farm groups could give convincing 
arguments for each of these theories. 

The present administration, with its 
heavy majority in both Houses of Con- 
gress, has followed neither of these 
theories. They have imposed rigid con- 
trols and lower prices. Agricultural ap- 
propriations go up and the power of the 
Executive increases—but the plight of 
the farmers worsens. 

The lead article of the March 4, 1964, 
issue of the Stockman’s Journal, pub- 
lished at Omaha, Nebr., said: 

At the 1963 year-end the Department of 
Agriculture estimated that U.S. net farm 
income was $300 million below 1962. It pre- 
dicted a further drop in 1964 of around 6 
percent. There was a decline of about 4 per- 
cent from 1962 in total prices received for 
livestock and livestock products. 


When this administration took over 
there was permanent law on the books 
providing for price supports on wheat, 
corn, and all feed grains on the basis 
of 75 to 90 percent of parity. This per- 
manent law has been repealed. It is now 
65 to 90 percent of parity for wheat and 
50 to 90 percent of parity for corn and 
feed grains. Again I say the rules, regu- 
lations, controls and costs of bureaucrats 
have increased. 

In considering this bill before us the 
Senate had a clear mandate from the 
country to do something about meat im- 
ports. Our imports have risen to astro- 
nomical figures. In 1957 the imports of 
beef and veal amounted to 2.5 percent 
of our production. In 1963 it was nearly 
11 percent. Instead of restoring these 
imports to a normal level, such as 1957, 
the Executive, in an assault upon rural 
America, entered into an agreement with 
Australia and New Zealand freezing im- 
ports at very high levels. 

Our imports of many other agricul- 
tural products are beyond what they 
should be. Since the livestock indus- 
try consumes virtually all of our corn, 
hay, alfalfa, sorghum and other feed 
crops the producers of these commodities 
have been adversely affected. 

To attempt to curtail domestic pro- 
duction to relieve surpluses, and even to 
pay money in such an attempt, and to 
not realistically curtail the foreign pro- 
ducers’ share in this market is contradic- 
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tory. It cannot be defended by anyone. 
Such a policy on the part of our Govern- 
ment causes the United States to lose the 
respect of foreign countries and thus 
jeopardizes the leadership of America for 
peace in the world. 

In spite of some determined legislative 
efforts, the bureaucracy of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has never faithfully 
and wholeheartedly gone all out on a 
sound program to create industrial uses 
of the many crops that can be raised 
on the surface of the earth. The subject 
of industrial uses could well be the sub- 
ject of many speeches and even books. 
My record and my fight on this program 
are well known. I merely make the 
charge that the bureaucracy in the De- 
partment of Agriculture throughout the 
years has not taken the side of rural 
America in the fight for industrial uses. 
They have bowed to the wishes of power- 
ful interests and have been guilty of a 
lack of devotion to the long range inter- 
est of agriculture. 

Mr. President, I shall not dwell on the 
details of the bill before us. It is deficient 
in many ways. The wheat section could 
be much better. The bill offered by the 
distinguished Senators Youns, of North 
Dakota, CARLSON, of Kansas, and MUNDT, 
of South Dakota, would be much better 
than the wheat section of this bill. 

Yesterday, the Senate rejected an 
amendment offered by my distinguished 
senior colleague, Senator Hruska, and 
the following 21 Senators: AIKEN, of 
Vermont; Attort, of Colorado; BIBLE, of 
Nevada; Cannon, of Nevada; CARLSON, of 
Kansas; Curtis, of Nebraska; DoMINIcK, 
of Colorado; Epmonpson, of Oklahoma; 
GOLDWATER, of Arizona; HICKENLOOPER, 
of Iowa; HoLLAND, of Floridu; JORDAN, of 
Idaho; Kuchl, of California; MCGEE, 
of Wyoming; MECHEM, of New Mexico; 
MILLER, of Iowa; Muwnpt, of South 
Dakota; Pearson, of Kansas; SIMPSON, 
of Wyoming; Smatuers, of Florida, and 
Town, of Texas. 

The Senate had an opportunity to real- 
istically do something to protect rural 
America from excessive imports of meat 
and meat products. We were defeated 
by a very narrow margin. Meat im- 
porters were busy in the hallways paging 
Senators. The executive branch, and 
particularly the Department of State, 
was wrongfully lobbying by telephone 
and otherwise against American agri- 
culture. It was specifically stated on the 
floor by the opponents of the amend- 
ment that it should not be passed be- 
cause the administration did not want it. 
In fact no other understandable excuse 
was given for defeating the amendment. 

In addition to the vested interests en- 
gaged in importing, and the adminis- 
tration, the responsibility must be borne 
by those forces in the country that have 
lobbied in months gone by in favor of 
the destructive, nonsensical trade poli- 
cies of this country. The seeds for this 
crisis in meat imports were planted 
months ago. The public officials, Fed- 
eral and State, who testified and brought 
it about, should be made to answer to 
rural America. 

In all Congresses since 1960, I have 
introduced bills to curtail livestock and 
meat imports, and I offered amendments 
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to bring about such curtailment to both 
the 1962 Trade Agreement Act and the 
1963 feed grain bill. 

Mr. President, because I am for rural 
America and the long-range prosperity 
of agriculture, I must protest the de- 
structive actions that are being taken. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
as much time on the bill as he may desire 
to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr.MUNDT. Mr. President, there are 
some disappointments in this bill and 
some disappointments in this legisla- 
tive history which will make me vote 
with mixed emotions. 

Together with many other persons in- 
volved in the beef and livestock industry, 
I am disappointed over the fact that by 
the margin of two votes we lost the op- 
portunity, which may very well be the 
last opportunity we shall have for several 
months, and perhaps at this session of 
Congress, to do something to correct the 
serious situation which imports are cre- 
ating for the livestock industry. 

Naturally, I also regret the defeat of 
my amendment, which would have in- 
creased to 115 percent the minimum 
price at which the Commodity Credit 
Corporation could sell back into the 
marts of trade the wheat which it has 
storedup. The adoption of that amend- 
ment would have had the effect of adding 
from 10 to 15 cents a bushel for every 
bushel of wheat sold in the cash market 
by wheat producers, whether they joined 
this program or remained out of it. It 
would definitely have put the element 
of obvious voluntarism into the proposed 
legislation. It would have had the di- 
rect and certain effect of substantially 
increasing the income of every farmer 
raising wheat. 

Third, I dislike very much to vote for 
any wheat bill which I know, and which 
we all recognize, will result in a smaller 
income for wheat farmers this year than 
they received in the preceding year or the 
year before that. That I consider mak- 
ing progress in the wrong direction. 

Fourth, I fear that the bill will not 
measure up to the expectations of many 
persons who have communicated with 
me urging its support, including farm- 
ers, wheat producers, professional peo- 
ple, and businessmen. I am afraid that 
they are expecting from the bill much 
more than it will deliver. 

Why then shall I vote for the bill? I 
shall vote “yea,” in the first place, be- 
cause the bill is better than nothing. It 
is the only bill we have before us. I 
shall vote “yea” because I want to give 
the House of Representatives and its 
Committee on Agriculture an opportuni- 
ty to work on wheat legislation, an op- 
portunity which they would not have if 
the bill were returned to the House strict- 
ly as a cotton bill. This at least keeps 
alive the hopes of wheat farmers who 
want and deserve something better. 

In that connection, I hope that the 
rumors I hear, that a new sort of Texas 
Technique” is to be employed in the 
House, which will detour the bill around 
the House Committee on Agriculture, 
and force the House to send the bill 
direct to conference, are not true, for 
that would destroy the integrity of the 
House Committee on Agriculture. I 
hope the House committee will act on 
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the bill, improve it, and make it a better 
bill. If it can be improved, it will be 
made more effective. It can be made 
to produce more money for the wheat 
farmer. I would dislike to see the House 
downgrade its own Committee on Agri- 
culture by not giving it even the oppor- 
tunity to study and improve the wheat 
section. 

I agree with the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AIKEN] and the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER] that if no 
wheat legislation is passed, if there is 
nothing in the law, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Freeman will still have the power 
and authority to fix price supports for 
the wheat farmer which will keep his 
level of income up to where it was a year 
ago. It is because I recognize that while 
the Secretary has that power, but fear 
that he does not have a desire to use it, 
that I shall vote to start something moy- 
ing in the direction of wheat legislation. 

I surely hope the House Committee 
on Agriculture will improve this legis- 
lation and give us something more ef- 
fective and desirable for which to vote 
on final passage. I also hope the House 
will add a section to protect our livestock 
industry from today’s ruin by imports 
as well as stopping the CCC from dump- 
ing cheap wheat onto the market. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on the 
passage of the bill, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute on the bill to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recor» the text of the 
statement I made yesterday, March 5, 
1964, giving 13 reasons why the bill 
should be defeated. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. Lausch. Mr. President, I contemplate 
supporting the amendment on the subject of 
fixing quantities of beef that may be sent into 
this country by foreign exports. Regard- 
less of what the outcome is on the amend- 
ment dealing with beef cattle and beef sup- 
plies, I, in the end, will vote against the 
bill. I am opposed to it for the following 
reasons: 

First. This bill delegates to the Secretary 
of Agriculture inordinate powers to control 
and determine the acreage, marketing, and 
price of farm products, with unprecedented 
latitude of discretion, harnessing the farmer 
with greater force than ever before. 

Second. The wheat program contained 
in this bill has been rejected by farmers by 
referendum less than a year ago. For ex- 
ample, over three-fourths of the wheat farm- 
ers voting in Ohio voted against the wheat 
certificate plan. 

Third, The wheat program authorized in 
this bill is not voluntary and to call it such 
is deception. When a wheat farmer is de- 
pendent upon a wheat certificate for over 
one-third of the price of his wheat and when 
such a certificate is denied him unless he 
joins the program, this is compulsion. 

Fourth. The wheat program authorized in 
this bill does not distinguish between wheat 
that Is in surplus and wheat that is in short 
supply. The Soft Red Winter wheat grown 
in Ohio is not in surplus; yet the acreage will 
be cut, the same as wheat that is in surplus. 
Certificates will be allocated without regard 
to what the consumer prefers. 
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Fifth. The enactment of this bill would 
place a processing tax on wheat and every 
American consumer would pay that tax every 
time a loaf of bread or sack of flour was 
bought. This constitutes a deceptive and 
cruel form of taxation since the burden of it 
would fall upon low-income families who are 
least able to carry the burden. 

Sixth. The cotton and wheat industries, 
from farm to mill and port, would become the 
most comprehensively regulated industries in 
the United States. This would require an 
even greater brigade of bureaucrats than 
presently exists to enforce the will of Gov- 
ernment upon the agri-business industry of 
our country. 

Seventh. This bill creates not only a new 
subsidy, but a new type of subsidy, costing 
$312 million. To compensate for the sub- 
sidy to certain cotton producers, a subsidy 
to exporters has been instituted; and now to 
compensate for the subsidy to exporters, a 
subsidy to domestic mills is proposed. This 
means subsidy on subsidy on subsidy, and is 
not a solution, but creates further chaos. 

Eighth. The direct payment subsidy pro- 
posed to be paid to cotton mills could set a 
precedent for similar Government payments 
in other industries. If the price of cotton 
should be subsidized in competition against 
synthetics, why not butter in competition 
against margarine? Why not steel in com- 
petition against aluminum? Why not leath- 
er against plastic? 

Ninth. Many of our Nation's industries are 
adversely affected by foreign competition. 

. * * . * 


The forthcoming tariff negotiations may 
add to the long list of injured American 
producers and also inflict further injury 
to those already in jeopardy. 

In Ohio, manufacturers of steel and steel 
products, shoes and leather goods, pottery, 
glassware, transistors, small radios, alumi- 
num, electric generators, turbines, motor 
buses, printing machinery, and other items 
are feeling the serious impact of foreign com- 
petition. If the Congress adopts the policy 
that injured cotton mills are to be subsized, 
then the industries I have mentioned and 
others adversely affected could justifiedly ask 
for a similar subsidy. 

Tenth. The cotton program authorized in 
this bill institutes the old discredited Bran- 
nan plan type of direct payments to farmers. 
This could destroy the market price system 
in cotton, lead to even stricter controls, and 
make farmers dependent upon Government 
appropriations for an ever-increasing part 
of their income. 

Eleventh. While the bill contains greater 
incentives and subsidies for cutting cotton 
acreage by one-third, it permits these same 
acres to be used for the production of other 
agricultural products in competition with 
other farmers. These acres could even be 
used to produce crops already in surplus 
supply. 

Twelfth. The bill authorizes the Govern- 
ment through the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to enter into close and direct com- 
petition with the cotton farmer by reducing 
the Commodity Credit Corporation’s resale 
price from 115 percent to 105 percent of the 
current loan rate. This virtually makes cer- 
tain that the market for cotton will not be 
allowed to operate. 

Thirteenth. The whole cotton program will 
cost the Federal Government over $3 billion. 
It could cost as much as $1,300 million in 
1965 alone. It is an act of fiscal irrespon- 
sibility to pass such a measure in a year in 
which the Federal Government will experi- 
ence a $10 billion deficit and has authorized 
an $11.5 billion cut in taxes. 

To summarize, I shall support the amend- 
ment now pending, but in the end I shall 
vote against the bill because I believe it ex- 
hibits fiscal irresponsibility. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 
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Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes on the bill to the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Moss]. , 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, earlier to- 
day, when the Senate had before it the 
amendment to limit the cotton program 
to 2 years, I voted for it. I did so be- 
cause I felt that perhaps 4 years may be 
too long for this program. I also have 
felt that possibly 2 years was not enough 
time to allow the mills to make the nec- 
essary adjustments in their inventories. 

Mr. President, I would have preferred 
3 years for the cotton program. I under- 
stand that the House version of the bill 
provides for 3 years, and I would cer- 
tainly hope the Senate conferees on this 
bill will keep this fact before them and 
will couple it with the fact that the Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committee, when report- 
ing this bill, called for 4 years. It seems 
to me that 3 years might well be a good 
compromise for our conferees to con- 
sider. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Florida. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Iowa for yielding to me. 

Mr. President, I intend to vote for the 
bill, but I think there is serious objection 
to various portions of it. 

I shall vote for the bill because I think 
the injustice done to the cotton textile 
people of this country by requiring them 
to pay so much more for cotton they use 
than the amount paid for American cot- 
ton by manufacturers in other lands 
who compete with our American manu- 
facturers is so manifestly unfair and in- 
defensible that I want to do anything I 
can to get that injustice corrected. For 
that reason, I shall vote for the bill. 

I am glad the 2-year limitation was 
placed upon that portion of the bill, be- 
cause I think that is ample time for us 
to try out the new program and to find 
out what relief is given and whether this 
particular approach presents a cure for 
that manifest injustice in the cotton 
program. 

With reference to the wheat title of 
the bill, I am indeed sorry that the Sen- 
ate saw fit to retain the wheat title of 
the bill; but long ago I learned that the 
majority of the Senate speaks for the 
Senate, and of course, I bow to that de- 
cision. 

However, I want the record to show 
that in voting for this bill, I shall do so 
in the very strong hope that the other 
body, with a little more time to consider 
this measure than we have had to con- 
sider it, will realize that the wheat title 
is nothing in the world but an overriding 
of the will of the vast majority of the 
wheatgrowers of the Nation who voted 
last year in the referendum. 

It is said by some that this measure 
provides for a voluntary program, inso- 
far as wheat is concerned. However, I 
wish to have the Recorp show that I do 
not so regard this measure. I do not re- 
gard it as factual to say that it is volun- 
tary for a grower either to agree to a 
program under which he will have a 
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chance to sell a large portion of the wheat 
he produces to millers, at a price 70 cents 
a bushel higher than the price paid for 
feed wheat, and that in order to do that, 
he must agree to the program, or else he 
will know in advance that even though 
he sells some of his wheat to the millers, 
he will not be able to receive more than 
the price of wheat for feeding animals. 
To my mind this system means that the 
program is not a voluntary program in 
any sense of the word, but is coercive 
in the extreme; and I believe that any- 
one who regards the program as a volun- 
tary one is winking at the real facts. I 
want this statement to appear in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. What the Senator from 
Florida has said illustrates the truth of 
the adage that democracy is not a per- 
fect science, and that most bills are not 
completely to the liking of any one 
Member. 

Like the senior Senator from Florida 
[Mr. HorLANp!], I shall vote in favor of 
passage of the pending bill, but I find 
that the bill has many imperfections. 

I have sought by means of amend- 
ments—as has the Senator from 
Florida—to work changes in the bill. 

But the final choice is between either 
this bill or the present situation. It is 
not an easy choice or a pleasant one; but 
we must choose between the alternatives 
which are before us. 

Therefore, even with all the imperfec- 
tions of the bill and my displeasure with 
some of its provisions, I shall join the 
Senator from Florida in voting in favor 
of passage of the bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Tennessee for his clear and succinct 
statement. 

Mr. President, the statements in the 
minority views of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. H1cKENLOOPER], as 
set forth in connection with the com- 
mittee report, so nearly comport with my 
own views in connection with this meas- 
ure, that i ask unanimous consent to 
have printed at this point in the Recorp 
the statement by the Senator from Iowa 
which appears on pages 54, 55, and the 
upper part of page 56 of the minority 
views, as printed with the committee re- 
port. 

There being no objection, the minority 
views printed in connected with the com- 
mittee report, Document No. 874, 88th 
Congress, 2d session, were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

MINORITY VIEWS 

The wheatgrowers of the United States em- 
phatically rejected the strict-control wheat 
certificate plan submitted to them in the ref- 
erendum in 1963, despite the efforts and 
methods used in an attempt to force it upon 
them. The majority of wheat producers 
clearly indicated that they wanted to move 
away from restrictive Government programs 
and to assume greater personal responsibility 
in the production and marketing of wheat 

The wheat provisions of H.R. 6196 would re- 
ject this mandate from the wheat farmers, 
and impose without referendum a so-called 
“voluntary program,” “voluntary” in name 
only, as it provides penalties for those who do 
not participate that leave the farmer with no 
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real choice; the farmer must volunteer “or 
else.” The proposed voluntary plan embodies 
a great deal of compulsion and Government 
allocation of the market for food wheat with- 
out regard to the quality of wheat a grower 
produces or the use that is actually made of 
it. The proposal to require exporters to pur- 
chase marketing certificates would set up a 
mechanism that could be used to hold domes- 
tic wheat prices below the world level. The 
opportunity to stay out of the program would 
really amount to nothing more than a feed 
wheat exemption. Such a plan could be ex- 
pected to restrict production of milling qual- 
ity wheats and to encourage additional pro- 
duction of high-yield feed wheats. The 
wheat producers who voted against the cer- 
tificate plan last May do not want a control 
program with a feed-wheat exemption—they 
want an opportunity to compete for markets 
on the basis of comparative advantage. 

Participation in the certificate plan con- 
tained in the provisions of the present bill 
would be compulsory, not voluntary, for 
wheat processors; they would be compelled to 
make payments to the Government for the 
privilege of handling wheat. This is clearly 
a commodity processing tax, a “bread tax” 
the ultimate burden of which would be borne 
by the consumers, placing the heaviest bur- 
den on the lower income groups who spend 
the largest proportion of their income for 
bread and flour. 

The present outlook for wheat is far bright- 
er than the picture painted by proponents of 
a “yes” vote in their efforts to force approval 
of the certificate program in last year’s refer- 
endum. Uncertain as to future prices, pro- 
ducers exercised considerable and wise re- 
straint last fall in seeding winter wheat; 
where the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
predicted a “no” vote in the referendum 
would result in growers planting 70 million 
acres or more in wheat, of which approxi- 
mately 54.5 million acres would be winter 
wheat, the present official estimate of last 
fall's planting indicated only 43 million acres 
were actually seeded to wheat. Export pros- 
pects have been improved by poor crops 
abroad. Where exports totaled 639 million 
bushels last year and 720 million bushels in 
the previous record year of 1961-62, it is now 
estimated exports may reach a record 1 bil- 
lion bushels in the current marketing year. 
The carryover of wheat is being reduced, and 
could be down to about 725 million bushels 
by July 1, 1964, the lowest for any year since 
1953. The market system thus has begun to 
work in wheat. The futures market has 
shown little regard for the prereferendum 
predictions that the farm price of wheat 
would drop to $1 per bushel or less if farm- 
ers disapproved the certificate plan; and the 
market has begun to reflect changes in the 
supply-demand situation. There may never 
be a better time for wheat producers to make 
the transition to freer markets. 

The only sure way to solve our wheat prob- 
lems is to let the market system guide pro- 
duction and consumption; the wheatgrowers 
who voted “no” in the referendum under- 
stand this fact. They want sensible, un- 
complicated, and workable wheat legislation 
in the direction of less, not more, control. 
They want to move away from restrictive 
Government programs and to assume greater 
personal responsibility in the production and 
marketing of wheat, and to restore the farm- 
er to a place of economic competition with 
other sectors of our economy. 

Artificial efforts to control wheat produc- 
tion have failed. They have created ineffi- 
ciencies in production of farm commodities, 
have increased production costs, and have 
shifted the surplus problem from one com- 
modity to another. Program “benefits” have 
been capitalized into land values, creating 
problems for those who must rent or buy land 
in order to farm. The programs have been 
costly in relation to the limited results that 
have been achieved. The program approved 
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by the committee, in H.R. 6196, would have 
these same deficiencies and create new 
problems. 

The farmer does not want a dole or hand- 
out; probably no other member of our so- 
ciety is as independent by nature as is the 
American farmer, who wants only a chance to 
work his land, raise his crops and livestock, 
and sell them in the marketplace for a fair 
price. Rather than the complicated legisla- 
tion being reported by the committee, I 
would propose to— 

1. Repeal existing authority for wheat al- 
lotment, marketing quota, and certificate 
programs. Each farmer would decide for 
himself which grains he should grow and 
how much of each he can best produce. 

2. Beginning with the 1964 crop, set price 
supports for wheat at the higher of the US. 
farm price equivalent of the average world 
market during the immediately preceding 3 
marketing years—currently about $1.30 per 
bushel—or 50 percent of parity, with pre- 
miums and discounts to reflect market de- 
mand for milling and baking quality. This 
would eliminate administrative discretion 
as to price support levels, automatically ad- 
just support prices to changing supply and 
demand conditions, and assure other wheat- 
producing countries that the change in our 
price support policy would not break world 
wheat prices. It would not impede the 
working of the market, would not provide 
incentive for increasing production, but 
would provide real protection against sub- 
stantial drop in wheat prices. 

3. Place wheat and feed grains on a com- 
parable basis as soon as possible. 

4. Prohibit the CCC from offering its 
stocks domestically at less than 115 percent 
of the applicable support level, plus reason- 
able carrying charges, except for sales offset 
by open-market purchases. This would 
protect farmers against undue competition 
from the release of Government-owned sur- 
pluses, yet not apply to CCC sales for export. 

5. Authorize the Secretary to enter into 
contracts (during 3 years) for voluntary re- 
tirement of cropland on a competitive bid 
basis. This would facilitate individual ad- 
justments to freer markets, and would lead 
to withdrawal of much greater productive 
capacity per dollar of cost and eliminate most 
of the administrative problems associated 
with the emergency-type programs of recent 
years. 


The above could be achieved by enactment 
of S. 1617, the Wheat and Feed Grain Act 
of 1963, introduced by myself and with 16 
other Senators. 

It will be particularly disappointing to 
wheat producers that the committee rejected 
language proposed by Senator MCCARTHY as 
an amendment to H.R. 6196 wheat provi- 
sions, which would have prohibited the CCC 
from selling its wheat stocks at less than 
110 percent of the support level plus carry- 
ing charges. The action of the committee 
will allow the CCC to continue in effect to 
use sales of stocks to make the support level 
for wheat the ceiling, rather than the floor, 
for wheat prices. Thus, farmers cannot re- 
deem their loans and get any higher return, 
most wheat put under loan passes into Gov- 
ernment hands, and the Government handles 
a large part of each crop instead of just 
holding the surplus. The Government should 
be withdrawing from the grain business, not 
plunging into it even more. 

BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I close 
by saying that any Senator who thinks 
that in voting for passage of the pend- 
ing bill, he will be voting in favor of a 
voluntary wheat program, simply has not 
had a chance to digest the program pro- 
visions of this measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 5 
minutes yielded to the Senator from 
Florida have expired. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. AIKEN]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I have no 
alibis or excuses whatsoever. I shall vote 
against the bill, for reasons which have 
been made so plain in the course of the 
debate on this floor that they do not need 
to be repeated. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. SIMP- 
son]. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I op- 
pose the administration’s farm bill which 
is now before the Senate. Never before 
have I actually known what the majority 
of people who would be affected by the 
proposed legislation wanted. But in this 
instance, 59 percent of the Wyoming 
farmers and 52.2 percent of all the vot- 
ing wheat farmers in America rejected, 
in the May 1963 referendum, a proposal 
which was basically the same as the one 
now before the Senate. Because of this 
directive, I feel compelled to oppose the 
bill’s provisions which affect the wheat- 
growers. 

The wheat farmers’ overwhelming vote 
against the administration’s wheat plan 
clearly indicates to me that the multiple- 
price wheat certificate plan with Gov- 
ernment supply-management programs 
is not wanted by the American farmer. 
The voters in that referendum knew 
what they were doing. They wanted to 
return to the true market where supply 
and demand will control the prices ob- 
tained for commodities. They wanted 
production and consumption to be the 
guiding factors in the marketplace. 
They rejected the domination and con- 
trol of the Federal bureaucracy which is 
inherent in the type of program now be- 
ing advocated on the Senate floor. 

This vote indicates that the American 
farmer wants to change the direction in 
farm programs. The farmer believes 
that there is need for changes which will 
first, permit market prices to serve as 
the dominant influence in guiding the 
use of farm resources in the movement 
of farm output and consumption; sec- 
ond, provide for price support which will 
facilitate orderly marketing without 
substituting Government price fixing for 
market prices that reflect the economic 
forces of supply and demand; third, pro- 
tect markets for farm products against 
the burden of accumulated CCC stocks 
so that prices can rise above support 
levels as the balance between output and 
market requirements improves. Farm 
programs should support these objec- 
tives, not the further involvement of the 
Federal Government in the farming busi- 
ness. 

A change in the farm program is long 
overdue. Our present farm programs 
were adopted under the stress of the 
great depressions of the 1930’s. Con- 
sequently, these depression oriented pro- 
grams are not at all suited to the present 
day conditions. It should be clear by 
now to the farm planners that the most 
powerful forces affecting agriculture to- 
day are changes in technology and the 
application of new knowledge. A large 
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part of what is commonly referred to 
as the farm problem is a problem of 
adjusting to change, but production con- 
trols are necessarily backward looking 
and protective of vast productive pat- 
terns. There has been considerable 
agreement for some time on the need to 
make major changes in most of our farm 
programs. 

The issue is whether we shall move to- 
ward greater Government responsibility 
for farm prices, production, and income; 
or toward greater individual responsi- 
bility under a market system. I believe 
the farmer expressed his desire in the 
May 1963 referendum. I feel that Con- 
gress must honor their intentions and 
give them the respect that they are due. 

I recognized the farmers’ desire to 
change the course of farm programing 
and joined with a bipartisan group of 
Senators in sponsoring legislation which 
would help the farmers stand the next 
3 or 4 years until increased demand 
would equal the supply from our farm- 
lands, which are continually being ab- 
sorbed for urban development, recrea- 
tion, and highway purposes or being con- 
verted to other agricultural uses. 
Unfortunately, the administration would 
not graciously admit that what it had 
tried to force on the wheat farmer had 
been rejected. Consequently, it would 
not consider this type of legislation. Be- 
ing as persistent as this administration 
is, it was willing to give the old program 
one more try. 

The wheat provisions of this bill are 
the same oppressive provisions which the 
farmers rejected. You will recall that in 
May of 1963 the billboards across the 
great wheatlands of America had the 
slogan, Vote for the freedom to farm,” 
and the farmer did vote for that freedom 
to farm. But now the administration 
is back with legislation which places in 
the hands of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture excessive discretionary authority 
which can deprive the American farmer 
of his freedom. 

This bill would authorize the Secre- 
tary to create a special wheat acreage 
reserve of up to a million acres to be 
allocated to the counties and farms, as 
determined by the Secretary,” to in- 
crease allotments on old wheat farms 
without regard to wheat history on such 
farms. The Secretary is authorized to 
determine the number of domestic food 
wheat certificates to be alloted nation- 
ally, by State, county, and individual 
farms, to provide by regulation for the 
distribution, and to establish the bushel 
value of such certificates. 

He is authorized to determine the 
number of export wheat certificates to 
be alloted nationally, by State, county, 
and individual farms, to provide for reg- 
ulations for their distribution, and to 
establish the per bushel of such export 
wheat certificates. He is also author- 
ized to fix the levels of price supports for 
wheat accompanied by wheat domestic 
certificates between 65 percent and 90 
percent of parity, as the Secretary de- 
termines appropriate,’ the price sup- 
port for the export wheat accompanied 
by export certificates at 0 to 90 percent of 
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parity, “as the Secretary determines ap- 
propriate,” and to determine the price 
support for noncertificated wheat at 0 
to 90 percent of parity, “as the Secre- 
tary determines appropriate.” And the 
Secretary is authorized to determine the 
commercial wheat producing area, out- 
side which wheat price supports will not 
be provided and which wheat export and 
domestic marketing certificates will not 
be issued. 

It is difficult for me to understand how 
any legislation which delegates so much 
discretion to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and requires so much compulsion 
on the part of the farmer can be called 
a “voluntary” program. The bill pro- 
vides penalties for those who do not par- 
ticipate and leaves the farmer with no 
real choice. The farmer must “volun- 
teer” or else. The proposed plan calls 
for the Government allocation of the 
market for food wheat without regard 
to the quality of wheat a grower pro- 
duces or the use that is actually made 
of it. 

The quality of wheat is of great im- 
portance to our Wyoming wheat farmers. 
There is no shortage of the high grade 
wheat which is raised on the drylands 
of Wyoming. This wheat sells at a 
premium and should not be lumped to- 
gether with cheap wheats of other areas. 
Our farmers should not be penalized 
under a compulsory plan such as this, 
but rather should be given access to a 
free market so that their premium wheat 
can be sold at premium prices. 

It is true that the wheat farmer has 
the free choice to come in under the 
program or not, and to that extent it is 
voluntary. But if he does not come into 
the program the only rights he would 
have would be to sell his wheat, even 
though it be premium wheat, such as 
Wyoming wheat is, at feed wheat prices. 
The wheat producers who voted against 
the certificate plan last May, did not 
want a controlled program with a feed 
wheat exemption. They want an op- 
portunity to compete in a free market. 
If given that opportunity, our Wyoming 
wheat farmers will do exceptionally well. 
They should not be hindered by Govern- 
ment regulations and control. 

If we are to preserve freedom for the 
farmer and exclude the further involve- 
ment of the Federal Government in the 
farming business we should defeat this 
farm bill. If no new legislation is passed 
there will be two alternatives available to 
the Secretary of Agriculture in regar 
to wheat: : 

First. He can call a referendum on the 
wheat certificate plan. If the referen- 
dum carries, the plan would be put into 
effect. If the referendum fails, the price 
support for those who stayed within their 
allotments would continue to be $1.25 
a bushel. No realistic appraisal of the 
wheat situation indicates the market 
price would be as low as the support 
price. 

Second. He can act under the author- 
ity of the Agriculture Act of 1949, as 
amended in 1962, which provides that 
if the Secretary does not proclaim wheat 
quotas for 1965, the level of price sup- 
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port to those who planted within the 
wheat allotments for their farms would 
be 75 to 90 percent of parity—about $1.90 
to $2.25 per bushel. The supply picture 
may indicate he need not proclaim 
quotas for 1965. 

It is absolutely clear that there is suf- 
ficient legislation on the books today, to 
handle the wheat situation. I trust that 
the Secretary of Agriculture will perform 
his duties as delegated to him by Con- 
gress under law. And if he does per- 
form, there will not be the loss that is 
spoken of so frequently, by the advocates 
of this administration bill. That figure 
is a fantasy, it is one that will not be 
realized. If you believe in the free en- 
terprise system with free markets where 
supply and demand control, vote against 
this bill and let the farmer have his 
freedom. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do the 
Senators who have charge of the time 
yield back the remainder of the time un- 
der their control? 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
yield back all but 30 seconds of the time 
remaining under my control. 

At this time I wish to say that all the 
arguments which we care to make in 
favor of the bill have been made. 

This is a question of trying to save the 
wheat farmers of the country $450 mil- 
lion. Admittedly the bill is not a perfect 
one, and is not as good as the bill which 
I introduced last summer. But in the 
absence of this bill, there would be a drop 
of at least $450 million in the income of 
our farmers. 

The bill I introduced last July would 
have kept the farmer's return on wheat 
at least $2 a bushel for both food and ex- 
port use. Farmers are entitled to that, 
and more. Unfortunately, not all Sena- 
tors agree. There is substantial majority 
agreement that they should get $2 on 
food wheat, at least $1.55 to $1.65 on ex- 
port wheat, with support through loans 
at $1.30. In view of the short time re- 
maining to hear a program effective for 
the 1964 crop, and although I still hope 
we can persuade the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to set export certificates’above 25 
cents a bushel, I hope the bill will pass. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of the time under 
my control. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time has been yielded back. 

The question is, Shall the bill pass? 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered; and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER (when his name 
was called). On this vote, I have a pair 
with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT]. If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “yea.” If I were 
at liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” 
I therefore withhold my vote. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER (when her name 
was called). On this vote, I have a pair 
with the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. RANDOLPH]. If he were present 
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and voting, he would vote “yea.” If I 
were at liberty to vote, I would vote 


“nay.” Therefore I withhold my vote. 
Mr. TOWER (when his name was 
called). On this vote, I have a pair with 


the Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER]. If he were present and voting, 
he would vote “nay.” If I were at lib- 
erty to vote, I would vote “yea.” I 
therefore withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. DIRKSEN (after having voted in 
the negative). Mr. President, when my 
name was called I voted loud and em- 
phatically “nay,” which represents my 
conviction. However, I agreed with the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri 
Mr. SYMINGTON] to take a pair with 
him. If he were present and voting, he 
would vote “yea.” If I were at liberty 
to vote, I would vote “nay.” Hence I 
withdraw my vote, with the understand- 
ing that the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
will show clearly what my conviction is 
with respect to the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Symincton], and the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Younc] are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] is absent 
because of illness. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Cor- 
TON], the Senator from California [Mr. 
KucHEL] and the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. GOLDWATER] are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KUCHEL] is paired with the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
California would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Utah would vote “nay.” 

The pair of the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. GOLDWATER] has been previously 
announced. 

The result was announced—yeas 53, 
nays 35, as follows: 


No. 69 Leg.] 
YEAS—53 
Bartlett Jackson Muskie 
Bayh Johnston Nelson 
Burdick Jordan, N.C. Pastore 
Byrd, Va Kennedy Pearson 
Carlson Long, Mo. Pell 
Cooper Long, La Proxmire 
Dodd Magnuson Ribicoff 
Eastland Mansfield Russell 
Edmondson McCarthy Smathers 
Engle McClellan Sparkman 
Ervin ee Stennis 
Gore McGovern Talmadge 
Gruening McIntyre Thurmond 
Hayden Metcalf Walters 
Monroney Williams, N.J. 
Holland Morse Yarborough 
Humphrey Moss Young, N. Dak. 
Inouye Mundt 
NAYS—35 
Aiken is McNamara 
Allott Dominick Mechem 
Anderson Do Miller 
Beall Ellender Morton 
Bible Fong Prouty 
Boggs Robertson 
Brewster Hartke Saltonstall 
Fyrd W. va Hruska Scott 
Cannon Javits impson 
Case Jordan,Idaho Smith 
Church Keating Williams, Del 
Clark Lausche 
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NOT VOTING—12 


Bennett Goldwater Randolph 
Cotton Hickenlooper Symington 
Dirksen Kuchel Tower 
Fulbright Neuberger Young, Ohio 


So the bill (H.R. 6196) was passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the title will be appropriately 
amended. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An Act to encourage increased con- 
sumption of cotton, to maintain the in- 
come of cotton and wheat producers, to 
provide a voluntary marketing certifi- 
cate program for the 1964 and 1965 crop 
of wheat, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. Presiderit, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill as 
passed be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments and request a conference 
with the House of Representatives on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from South Dakota. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. East- 
LAND, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. JOHNSTON, Mr. 
HOLLAND, Mr. McGovern, Mr. AIKEN, Mr. 
Youne of North Dakota, and Mr. Hick- 
ENLOOPER conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I came to the floor of the Senate 
from the cloakroom as the vote bell was 
being rung. I have three statements 
which I desired to have printed in the 
Record prior to the vote, but I do not 
believe it would make a great deal of 
difference so long as they go into the 
RECORD. 

The three statements are in connec- 
tion with my opposition to the bill. The 
first is designated “H.R. 6196 delegates 
excessive authority to one man.” 

The second is a discussion of the al- 
ternatives and costs of the wheat and 
cotton programs. 

The third is a discussion of the act 
itself; its provisions and alternatives. 

I ask unanimous consent that those 
three statements be printed in the REC- 
orp prior to the vote in support of my 
opposition to the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

H.R. 6196 DELEGATES EXCESSIVE AUTHORITY 
TO ONE MAN 

H.R. 6196 would delegate extraordinary 
discretionary powers to the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture. He would contro] the major as- 
pects of the marketing, production, and pric- 
ing of wheat and cotton. His decisions 
would be law. The bill would enthrone the 
concept that government is by men rather 
than by law, at least in the Department of 
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Agriculture. Included among the powers 
conferred on the Secretary by H.R. 6196 as 
reported to the Senate, and in addition to 
those he now possesses, are the following: 

1. To decide to which segment of the cot- 
ton industry, other than producers, the pay- 
ment-in-kind subsidies for domestically con- 
sumed cotton are to be made. 

2. To determine the amounts of such sub- 
sidy payments per pound of cotton with the 
restriction that the amount of such pay- 
ment shall be equal to the amount of the 
export subsidy payment, and to determine 
other terms and conditions of such payment 
program. 

3. To determine how much the price sup- 
port level after 1964 shall be adjusted to al- 
low for changes in the cost of producing 
cotton. 

4. To determine how much the price sup- 
port for cotton otherwise applicable shall be 
increased for farmers who do not exceed their 
farm domestic allotment, the only imitation 
being that such increase in price support 
level shall not exceed 15 percent of the price 
support generally available. 

5. To determine if the price support re- 
ferred to in paragraph 4 above shall be pro- 
vided by simultaneous purchase-resale con- 
tracts, by loans or by payment-in-kind 
certificates, or by any combination of these 
programs, and the nature and extent to which 
USDA shall “assist the producers * * * in 
the marketing of such certificates” and “at 
such time and in such manner as the Sec- 
retary determines,” and the amounts to be 
deducted for “storage and other carrying 
charges.” 

6. To determine the national domestic 
acreage allotment for cotton and the ratio 
between the basic farm acreage allotment 
for cotton and the farm domestic allotment 
for cotton. 

7. To determine whether or not a supple- 
mental national cotton acreage allotment for 
those who wish to produce cotton at a lower 
price for export shall be established, and the 
manner of allocating such export allotments 
to individual farms. For 1964 if an export 
allotment were estabished it would be on a 
flat percentage basis for each farm, but 
thereafter it would be apportioned to farms 
“pursuant to regulations issued by the Sec- 
retary.” This particular provision is ap- 
Plicable only if, even with an export mar- 
ket acreage program, the carry-over is esti- 
mated to be reduced by at least 1 million 
bales in the market season. It is rather 
doubtful that this particular provision may 
be applicable in many, perhaps most, years. 

8. To issue regulations and determine pro- 
cedures whereby the cotton acreage on 
farms which is planted for export purposes 
pursuant to the procedure set forth in para- 
graph 7, is to be deleted from the farm cot- 
ton acreage history and from any determina- 
tion of future farm, county, or State cotton 
allotments. 

9. If an export market acreage is provided 
in any year the Secretary is authorized to 
issue regulations providing for the furnish- 
ing of a bond by any producer or purchaser 
of such export market acreage cotton, to in- 
sure that such cotton produced on the ex- 
port market acreage goes only into export 
markets and without domestic use or export 
subsidy. The Secretary is also authorized 
to provide for liquidated damages in an 
amount determined by the Secretary for vio- 
lation of this provision. 

10. The Secretary is authorized to sell 
CCC cotton at any rate not less than 105 
percent of the current loan rate plus carry- 
ing charges. A larger differential between 
loan and sales price (such as the 115 percent 
ratio currently in effect) is desirable to 
reduce CCC sales competition with growers 
and other owners of cotton and to encourage 
the functioning of the private cotton 
market. 
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11. To authorize the Secretary to create 
a special wheat acreage reserve of up to a 
million acres to be allocated to the counties 
and farms, as determined by the Secretary“ 
to increase allotments on old wheat farms 
without regard to wheat history on such 
farms. 

12. The Secretary is authorized to deter- 
mine a “diversion factor,” a percentage to 
be applied to farm wheat allotments to 

determine the acreage which must be di- 
verted to conservation use.“ The Secretary 
is authorized to determine the use which 
must be made of such acreage. 

18. The Secretary is authorized to deter- 
mine the number of domestic food wheat 
certificates to be allotted nationally, by 
State, county, and individual farms, to pro- 
vide by regulation for their distribution, and 
to establish the per bushel value of such 
certificates. 

14. The Secretary is authorized to deter- 
mine the number of export wheat certificates 
to be allotted nationally, by State, county, 
and individual farms, to provide by regula- 
tion for their distribution, and to establish 
the per bushel value of such export wheat 
certificates. 

15. The Secretary would be authorized to 
provide for storage of wheat produced in 
excess of a farm wheat allotment “in ac- 
cordance with regulations issued by the Sec- 
retary,” such storage to be twice the normal 
yield on the excess acreage, unless evidence, 
satisfactory to the Secretary, of a smaller 
actual yield is submitted. 

16. To authorize the Secretary to refund 
@ portion of the amount exporters have paid 
for export wheat certificates, such portion 
to be determined by the Secretary as that 
amount necessary to keep U.S. wheat and 
fiour competitive in world markets. The 
Secretary may exempt noncommercial ex- 
ports from certificate requirements. 

17. To fix the level of price support for 
wheat accompanied by wheat domestic certif- 
icates between 65 and 90 percent of parity 
“as the Secretary determines appropriate,” 
the price support for export wheat accom- 
panied by export certificates at 0 to 90 per- 
cent of parity “as the Secretary determines 
appropriate” and to determine the price 
support for noncertificated wheat at 0 to 90 
percent of parity “as the Secretary deter- 
mines appropriate.” 

18. The Secretary is authorized to deter- 
mine the commercial wheat-producing area, 
outside which wheat price supports will not 
be provided and wheat export and domestic 
marketing certificates will not be issued. 

In addition to all the specific delegations 
of authority granted to the Secretary of 
Agriculture by H.R. 6196, the bill contains 
the “Mother Hubbard” authoriza ion appli- 
cable to every part of the bill “under such 
rules and regulations as the Secretary may 
prescribe.” The cotton and wheat indus- 
tries from farm to mill and port would be- 
come the most comprehensively regulated 
industries in the United States. 


ALTERNATIVES AND COSTS 
WHEAT 


If no legislation is enacted two alterna- 
tives are available to the Secretary, as fol- 
lows: 

1. Hold a referendum on the wheat cer- 
tificate plan. If the referendum carries, the 
plan would, of course, be put into effect. If 
the referendum fails, as is expected, the price 
support for those who stayed within their 
allotments would continue to be $1.25 a 
bushel, Since no realistic appraisal of the 
wheat situation indicates the market price 
would be as low as $1.25 a bushel, this alter- 
native means virtually no cost to the Federal 
Government. 

2. It was not generally known that there 
was any other alternative. However, in the 
past few weeks it has become clear there is 
another alternative. This alternative was 
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discussed in the executive session of the Sen- 
ate Agricultural Committee and confirmation 
thereof was received from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Section 101 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
as amended by the Food and Agricultural 
Act of 1962, provides that if the Secretary 
does not proclaim wheat quotas for 1965 (and 
the supply picture may indicate he need not 
proclaim quotas for 1965) the level of price 
support to those who planted within the 
wheat allotment for their farms would be 
75 to 90 percent of parity (about 61.90-62.25 
per bushel). 

COTTON 

The Secretary of Agriculture now has au- 
thority under the Agricultural Act of 1958 
to set the support price of cotton at any 
level between 27 and 37 cents. Each 1- 
cent reduction in the price support level 
would reduce the export subsidy $24 million. 
Costs to the Government would be reduced 
because (1) marginal acreage would be 
shifted to other production, (2) the incen- 
tive to get maximum yield per acre would be 
reduced, (3) cotton would become more com- 
petitive with synthetic fibers, and (4) the 
difference between domestic and foreign 
prices would be reduced. 


March 6 


Even if we assume that the price support 
for cotton will be held at the 1963 level 
(32.47 cents), the costs of the current cot- 
ton program are far less than the costs of 
the proposals contained in H.R. 6196 as re- 
ported to the Senate. The information in 
the report is confusing and misleading with 
respect to comparative costs. The costs of 
the proposed program would be far greater 
than those indicated on pages 15 and 16 of 
the report. 

These estimates assume that the Secretary 
will maintain the price support level at 30 
cents a pound (middling, one inch). But 
the maximum authority delegated to the 
Secretary would permit a price support level 
as high as 37 cents. Based on his record in 
the past 3 years, there is no basis for any 
assumption that he will reduce the price 
support level to any specific figure. 

It should be noted that the 15-acre ex- 
emption in H.R. 6196 as reported would ex- 
empt about 70 percent of all cotton produc- 
ers from reducing below their base allot- 
ment, yet each of them would receive a di- 
version payment calculated on the assump- 
tion that they have reduced their cotton 
acreage from the base allotment to the do- 
mestic allotment. 

Estimates of comparative costs for cot- 
ton are attached. 


Estimated cost of current cotton program and proposed Senate bill! 


Un millions of dollars] 
Current Proposed Senate bill for crops o 1965 at 90 
program, percent of 
1964 parity 
1964 1965 1966 
E 225 162 162 162 325 


xport subsidy 
Export subsidy, eee 
Domestic use? 
Public Law 480 


1 Basis: 30 cents per pound support. 


Rate for current 
parity at 13 cents. 


program, 9 cents; 1964-67, 6.5 cents; maximum under proposed bill. 90 percent of 
3 Payment for 1964-67 at 6.5 cents, assumes 30-cents basic support; maximum under proposed bi 


rity, 13 cents, 
90 percent of 


Payment for 1964-67 at 3.5 cents; maximum under proposed bill, 90 percent of parity, 5.5 cents. 
Nork.— All figures except last column are based upon data provided in the committee report, pp. 15 and 16. 


The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended by the 1962 Food and Agricul- 
ture Act, provides in section 332 that in 1964 
and thereafter the Secretary of Agriculture 
must determine whether the total supply 
of wheat in the next marketing year will 
“likely be excessive” to the amount of wheat 
which the Secretary estimates— 

“(i) will be utilized during such market- 
ing year for human consumption in the 
United States as food, food products, and bev- 
erages, composed wholly or partly of wheat; 

(Ii) will be utilized during such market- 
ing year in the United States for seed; 

(Ai) will be exported either in the form 
ur wheat or products thereof; and 

“(iv) average amount used as livestock or 
poultry feed in 1959 and 1960 marketing 
years; 
less: 

“(a) estimated imports for the marketing 
year; 

“(b) if the stocks of wheat owned by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation are deter- 
mined by the Secretary to be excessive, an 
amount of wheat determined by the Secre- 
tary to be a desirable reduction in such 
stocks to achieve the policy of the Act: 
Provided, That if the Secretary determines 
that the total stocks of wheat in the Nation 
are insufficient to assure an adequate carry- 
over for the next succeeding marketing year, 
the national marketing quota otherwise de- 
termined shall be increased by the amount 
the Secretary determines to be necessary to 
assure an adequate carryover.” 


It is argued by opponents of the wheat- 
cotton bill that, under present law, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture has discretion to find 
that the total supply of wheat which would 
be produced if there were no national mar- 
keting quota would not “be likely to be ex- 
cessive,” and that he would therefore not 
have to proclaim marketing quotas for 1964 
and 1965 for wheat. 

Furthermore, in section 332(c) of the 1938 
act as amended, it is provided that— 

“If, after the proclamation of a national 
marketing quota for wheat for any marketing 
year, the Secretary has reason to believe that, 
because of a national emergency or because 
of a material increase in the demand for 
wheat, the national marketing quota should 
be terminated or the amount thereof in- 
creased, he shall cause an immediate investi- 
gation to be made to determine whether such 
action is necessary in order to meet such 
emergency or increase in the demand for 
wheat. If, on the basis of such investigation, 
the Secretary finds that such action is nec- 
essary, he shall immediately proclaim such 
finding and the amount of any such increase 
found by him to be necessary and thereupon 
such national marketing quota shall be so 
increaesd or terminated.” 

It is argued that, even if the Secretary had 
already proclaimed a national marketing 
quota, he can take steps to have it terminated 
because of increased demand for wheat 
through population growth, increased con- 
sumption, increased requirements for a stra- 
tegic reserve and increased requirements for 
carryover. 


1964 


Section 107 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 
(as amended by the Food and Agriculture Act 
of 1962) provides: 

4) the level of price support for any crop 
of wheat for which a national marketing 
quota is not proclaimed or for which market- 
ing quotas have been disapproved by produc- 
ers shall be as provided in section 101.” 

Section 101 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 
(as amended) provides: 

“The Secretary of Agriculture * * * is au- 
thorized and directed to make available 
through loans, purchases, or other opera- 
tions, price support to cooperators for any 
crop of any basic agricultural commodity, if 
producers have not disapproved marketing 
quotas for such crop, at a level not in excess 
of 90 per centum of the parity price of the 
commodity nor less than the level provided 
in subsections (a), (b) and (c) as follows: 
“(a) The supply percentage as of the begin- 

ning of the market year for wheat and the 

minimum level of support of the parity 
price 


Not more than 102_................-.-- 90 
More than— 


102 but not more than 104 89 
104 but not more than 106 88 
106 but not more than 10 —— 87 
108 but not more than 110_-....-._-- 86 
110 but not more than 112_-....--.-- 85 
112 but not more than 114. 84 
114 but not more than 116--.-------- 83 
116 but not more than 1123. 82 
118 but not more than 120 81 
120 but not more than 122 80 
122 but not more than 1244. 79 
124 but not more than 1266 78 
126 but not more than 128_.....--.-- 77 
128 but not more than 130 76 

(es ee ee ee ee 75 


“(d) Notwithstanding the foregoing provi- 
sions of this section— 

“(3) the level of price support to cooper- 
ators for any crop of a basic agricultural 
commodity, except tobacco, for which mar- 
keting quotas have been disapproved by pro- 
ducers shall be 50 per centum of the parity 
price of such commodity; and no price sup- 
ports shall be made available for any drop of 
tobacco for which marketing quotas have 
been disapproved by producers.” 

Thus, if the Secretary proclaims a national 
marketing quota and the farmers defeat the 
referendum, wheat would be supported at 50 
percent of parity. 

However, if the Secretary uses his discre- 
tion as shown above and there is no national 
quota proclaimed, price supports for wheat 
farmers who stay within their allotment 
would be 75 to 90 percent of parity, depend- 
ing on the “supply percentage as of the be- 
ginning of the market year”; and if the Sec- 
retary, after proclaiming a quota, determines 
that there is an emergency or that there is 
a material increase in the demand for wheat, 
he can terminate the quota (apparently even 
after a referendum defeats the quota) and 
price supports would be within 75 to 90 per- 
cent of parity. 


EXPRESSIONS OF APPRECIATION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
first, I wish to express my thanks and 
deep appreciation to the distinguished 
junior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
McGovern] for the distinguished service 
he rendered in managing the wheat and 
cotton bill which the Senate has just 
passed. For a man who has not been in 
the Senate too many years, he has con- 
ducted himself with remarkable skill, 
great knowledge, tolerance, and under- 
standing. 

I am happy to note for the record that 
these congratulations are in oder be- 
cause I think they are more than well 
deserved. Senator McGovern has done 
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an outstanding job, and those of us who 
have seen him work during the past week 
or so have noted his capability, and ex- 
pect more of him in the weeks to come. 
Mr. McGOVERN. I thank the major- 


ity leader. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Georgia. 


Mr. TALMADGE. I desire to asso- 
ciate myself with the words of the dis- 
tinguished majority leader in praising 
the able Senator from South Dakota. I 
have had the pleasure of serving with the 
Senator from South Dakota in the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. I 
know of his dedication to the problems of 
the farmers of our Nation, and particu- 
larly the producers of the major crop of 
his own State, which is wheat. He has 
worked diligently and conscientiously to 
try to aid the income of the farmers not 
only of South Dakota, but of the United 
States as well. I compliment and com- 
mend him for those efforts. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, will the majority leader yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
associate myself with the remarks of the 
distinguished majority leader and the 
Senator from Georgia, who serves on the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
Iserve on it, along with the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. TaLMapcE] and other Sen- 
ators. 

The Senator from South Dakota has 
done an excellent job and has put in 
many hours and much hard work on the 
bill. The confidence the members of the 
committee have in him is shown by the 
various votes taken on amendments. 
Not only did he represent wheat, but he 
took care of cotton, which is of great im- 
portance to our State. I want to tell him 
how much I appreciate his fine leader- 
ship and the effort he put into the consid- 
eration of the bill. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I thank the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina and my other 
distinguished colleagues. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, will 
the majority leader yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I join other Sen- 
ators who have had pleasant things to 
say concerning the leadership of the 
Senator from South Dakota. He worked 
hard in the committee both on the wheat 
and cotton sections of the bill. He did 
an excellent job. We know that some of 
the votes were close. Some of them just 
squeezed through. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EasTLanp] took leadership in respect to 
the cotton part of the bill, and I com- 
mend him for the hard work he put into 
the bill. We have done a great thing for 
the farmers, although, as was mentioned 
in the beginning, we find ourselves in a 
very hard undertaking whenever we try 
to do anything for them, in view of the 
surpluses. In this case we have done 
something. We have saved the wheat 
farmers about $450 to $500 million a 
year. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I thank the Senator 
from South Carolina for his kind words. 
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I, too, wish we could have done more for 
our farm producers, but I thank all the 
Senators who have backed my efforts 
and have helped get the program just 
approved. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the majority leader yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I associate myself 
with the words of tribute and com- 
mendation of the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. McGovern]. I 
was pleased that the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Jorpan] called attention, 
along with the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Jonnston], to the fact that the 
Senator from South Dakota in his lead- 
ership represented not only a crop that 
is vital to the Midwest, but also the wel- 
fare of the cotton producers, the textile 
mills, and the welfare of the entire 
American economy. It was a masterful 
job of leadership in guiding the bill 
through the Senate. 

The Senator from South Dakota, in 
the role of leadership, had to oppose 
amendments that he might at times have 
personally favored, but as the Senator 
responsible for the section of the bill at 
least relating to wheat, he carried out 
the will of the committee and did a great 
job. I am sure all Senators believe that 
the Senator gave fine direction to the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
addition to heaping well-deserved praise 
on the head of the Senator from South 
Dakota, we should not lose sight of the 
fact that the distingiushed Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] was on the 
floor at all times and participated ac- 
tively in the debate and made many con- 
tributions to the wheat as well as the 
cotton sections of this legislation. I wish 
to express my thanks to him. 

I also wish to express my thanks to 
the distinguished Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. EASTLAND]; and to Sen- 
ators who were in oppositon, such as the 
distinguished Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. AIKEN]; the distinguished Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. H1cKENLOOPER]; the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruskal, who did a great job in publiciz- 
ing a very touchy question; and, of 
course, as always, the distinguished 
minority leader [Mr. DIRKSEN] for his 
kindness, courtesy, and consideration. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, will the 
majority leader yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. McGEE. I join Senators who are 
commending the Senator from South 
Dakota for his leadership on the bill. 
We have attempted to do something for 
our wheat producers, as well as the cot- 
ton producers, and it has been done in 
an effective way. The Senator’s leader- 
ship was outstanding throughout the 
ordeal. I can only wish that his lead- 
ership had not been quite so expert on 
one of the amendments that was of great 
interest to Wyoming; namely, the cattle 
amendment, but I can only repeat that 
the Senator demonstrated admirable 
leadership. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
majority leader yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 
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Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I would 
like to sing the praises of my colleague 
[Mr. Jorpan], who has rendered distin- 
guished service in connection with the 
bill, both in the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry and on the floor 
of the Senate. He merits the thanks of 
all of those interested in the cause of 
agriculture, and particularly the hun- 
dreds of thousands of his fellow Tar- 
heels who are dependent in large meas- 
ure upon the growing and manufacture 
of cotton for their livelihood. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I agree with the 
distinguished Senator from North Car- 
olina; but there is one name I have de- 
liberately not mentioned up to this mo- 
ment, and that is the name of the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. ELLENDER], who has made a great 
contribution, who was in opposition to 
the cotton section of the bill just passed, 
but who nevertheless showed he was do- 
ing his best in spite of his doubts, who 
was responsible in large part for the 
hearings being held in committee on both 
the cotton and the wheat sections of the 
bill. I know from personal, firsthand ex- 
perience, that he had to go against some 
of the statements he made last year when 
the referendum was defeated. He is a 
great man in his own right, and he is one 
of the greatest leaders in the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry the Senate 
has ever had—and it has had many of 
them. 

If I may have the attention of the Sen- 
ate, I would like to call up four bills 
which I understand are noncontroversial, 
and then inform the Senate as to what 
the situation will be next week. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield one moment? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I thank the Sen- 
ator for the overly generous comments 
he has made about me, and thank the 
distinguished majority whip. I whole- 
heartedly agree with what he has said 
about the chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Foresty, because the 
Senator from Louisiana (Mr. ELLENDER] 
designed the legislative strategy which 
made it possible to get through a bill 
which will have an effect on the 1964 
crop. Senator ELLEN DER is a great bene- 
factor of all agriculture. I am grateful 
for all the kind words that have been 
said about me. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. They are well de- 
served. 

Mr. HUMPHREY subsequently said: 
Mr, President, on behalf of those of us 
who supported the farm bill, I wish to 
express an extra word of thanks to a 
Senator who was inadvertently left out 
in the commendations. I refer to the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE], who did a remarkable job time 
after time during the debate. He spoke 
up for what he knew to be the economic 
interest not only of his section of the 
country, but of the great industry, the 
textile industry, and in behalf of the 
whole country. 

I wish to join with the majority leader 
in the splendid and well-deserved com- 
mendation of the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, the Senator from Loui- 
siana [Mr. ELLENDER], who has been a 
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tower of strength to American agricul- 
ture. 

Also, Mr. President, I give my thanks 
to the Senator with whom I had asso- 
ciated myself on one of the bills, the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE]. 
We had introduced a bill which became 
known as the Talmadge-Humphrey bill, 
which would have established direct 
payments to cotton producers. That bill 
was, in a sense, the genesis of the cotton 
bill which ultimately came from the com- 
mittee and was voted on favorably in the 
Senate tonight. 

I also extend thanks to the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], who 
gave great leadership, which led to the 
passage of the bill, in connection with 
both features, but particularly on the 
cotton feature. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION 
PROGRAM 


A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the agricultural conservation program, for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1963 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

PROPOSED DONATION OF SHIP'S PROPELLER TO 
THE AMERICAN LEGION 

A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
reporting, pursuant to law, the intention 
of that Department to donate a surplus 
ship’s propeller to the American Legion, 
Joseph G. McComb Post 146; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 


MANDATORY REPORTING BY PHYSICIANS AND 
INSTITUTIONS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
OF CERTAIN PHYSICAL ABUSE OF CHILDREN 
A letter from the President, Board of Com- 

missioners, District of Columbia, transmit- 

ting a draft of proposed legislation to pro- 
vide for the mandatory reporting by phy- 
sicians and institutions in the District of 

Columbia of certain physical abuse of chil- 

dren (with an accompanying paper); to the 

Committee on the District of Columbia. 

REPORT ON OPERATION OF TRADE AGREEMENTS 

PROGRAM 


A letter from the Chairman, U.S. Tariff 
Commission, Washington, D.C., transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report of that Commission 
on the operation of the trade agreements 
program, for the period July 1960-June 1962 
(with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Finance. 


AUDIT REPORT ON FEDERAL NATIONAL 
MORTGAGE ASSOCIATION 

A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, an audit report on the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association, Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, fiscal year 1963 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 
REPORT ON OVERPRICING OF STEAM GENERATORS 

FOR NUCLEAR AIRCRAFT CARRIER 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
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law, a report on the overpricing of steam 
generators for nuclear aircraft carrier, De- 
partment of the Navy, dated February 1964 
(with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 


REPORT ON DESALTING OF SEA WATER AND 
BRACKISH WATER 
A letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, reporting, pursuant to law, on the 
desalting of sea water and brackish water, 
for the year 1963; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 


RESOLUTION OF SENATE OF 
NEW MEXICO 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the special session of the 26th New 
Mexico State Legislature, 1964, the sen- 
ate adopted Senate Memorial 4, me- 
morializing the Congress to pass legisla- 
tion making it illegal for the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to purchase a commodity cov- 
ered by valid U.S. patent from any source 
other than the patent owner or holder 
of a manufacturing license granted by 
the patent owner except when the Sec- 
retary of Defense determines that the 
national security requires it. I ask unan- 
imous consent that Senate Memorial 
4, as adopted by the New Mexico Senate, 
be printed at this point in the RECORD, 
and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, as follows: 

SENATE MEMORIAL 4 
A memorial asking the Congress to enact leg- 
islation to protect U.S. patent rights in 
its commodity purchases 

Whereas antibiotics and other drugs pro- 
duced by certain foreign companies and 
manufactured from stolen drug cultures and 
process secrets of U.S. firms are finding their 
way into the United States and other parts 
of the world; and 

Whereas the Federal Government's policy 
of purchasing drugs from unlicensed foreign 
sources circumvents patent laws, results in 
loss of tax revenues and customs receipts 
and has adverse effects on the Nation’s mon- 
etary trade balance; and 

Whereas such practices affect the future 
of U.S. industrial research, of jobs on the 
production lines and the rights of physi- 
cians and their patients to be certain of the 
source of medicines used to fight disease: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
New Mexico, That Congress is asked to enact 
legislation making it illegal for the U.S. 
Government to purchase a commodity cov- 
ered by a valid U.S. patent from any source 
other than the patent owner or the holder 
of a manufacturing license granted by the 
patent owner except when the Secretary of 
Defense determines that national security 
requires it; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
sent to each member of the New Mexico dele- 
gation in the U.S, Congress. 

Mack EASLEY, 
President of the Senate. 


REPORTS ON USE OF FOREIGN CUR- 
RENCIES AND U.S. DOLLARS BY 
CERTAIN SENATE COMMITTEES 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the Mutual Security Act of 
1954, as amended, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
reports of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
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zations, the Joint Economic Committee, and U.S. dollars utilized by those com- There being no objection, the reports 
and the Select Committee on Small Busi- mittees in 1963 in connection with for- were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
ness concerning the foreign currencies eign travel. as follows: 
Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate 
Expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1963] 


Lodging Meals Transportation Total 
Name of 
Name and country currency 8. U. S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
US. or U.S. |currency| or U.S. | currency! or U.S. 


currency currency 


J. W. Fulbright: Germany 69. 36 
John Sparkman: Germany. 1 61. 40 
Wa: Morse: Netherlands. 390. 26 
396.05 13.85 296 28. 60 

1,520 25. 33 1,143 59.00 

12, 000 19.32 11, 659 64. 37 

600 12.00 310 31.40 

Pound 7/3/83 20.05 2 30. 08 

Deutsche mark. 200 50.08 73. 83 68, 81 

Deutsche mark 200 50, 08 53. 50 63. 71 

Escudo 396. 05 13.85 | 300. 10 30. 48 

760 25. 33 SES ee ES PS A SRS 4. 62 59. 00 

12, 000 19, 32 11, 659 1.19 57.71 

304. 05 62. 06 255. 5 5.65 134.12 

993 19. 86 609 21.90 54.94 

44/10/2 123, 72 3.36 206, 80 

2⁴ 6. 00 3. 90 27. 49 

. 1. 118. 80 

n 30. 52 

299. 60 

. 279. 64 

7 Ey (eee 15.75 

Deuten e / 9,208] ee E 503. 90 

— — T ͤ VP 33. 33 


Foreign currency (U.S. dollar equivalent) 
fare on ae S. Res. 25, 88th Cong. 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriata funds by Senate delegation, Mexico- United States Inter parliamentary Group 
‘onference, Mexico City, Guanajuato, and Merida, Mexico 


[Expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1963) 


Name and country 


RENZ r 0. 56 
62. 29 16.36 
AS... DROS A E 18. 52 
.I Ae 36. 55 
86. 79 10. 18 
72.70 ee 4 —ů— 23. 98 
66. 93 2 a e 8. 65 
72. 70 83.14 1.76 
94. 80 61.41 19, 20 
72.70 95. 86 15. 96 
85.30 46.30 27.05 
64. 18 122, 83 15, 80 
55. 74 28 . 10. 06 
40. 59 $8.08 A E As 17. 25 
18. 87 TTT 
6 A l EO 


8 


ö r y ʒ r y e . N 


Chairman, 
Marcu 6, 1964. Committee on Foreign Relations, 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated Jaris by 755 U.S. Senate delegation to the NATO Parliamentarians’ Conference, 
: ‘aris, France 
Expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1963] 


Name and country 


or U. 
currency 
Jacob K. Javits: $ 
O E E ⁰Z NCW SFENC. Ji... o S a SAE E SEEE IE EE EE 233. 35 
S. dollars 39.00 35.00 672. 25 
77.60 24. 50 724. 67 
53 New frane ---- 131.82 13.20 881.60 
Guilders__ 48.74 30.00 87.49 
80. 00 80.73 235. 00 
70.00 50.40 149, 24 
80.00 77.00 238.27 
— 52. 50 40.97 105. 60 
jae Sa VE re F Wee ae es | rea 
hele hate) Se Sao . OE Se ae | Ee! ON E 


. A nensteconee teats L stctint Mr E, E E ENE RERE seen 
Appropriated ands: Other, Public Tau 84-680 

C1 
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Report of expenditure of foreign-currencies and N gnas by 5 Se eg 8 to the British- United States Parliamentary 
[Expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1963) 


Name and country 


J. W. Ful t: Bermuda. 25.4.0 71.08 3.12.6 10.40 | 74.11.5 210.30 
enlooper: Bermuda. 28.5.3 79.78 3.6.9 9.36 78.0.0 219.96 
Carlson: Bermuda. 22.14.0 64.10 3.18.0 11.11 71.7.0 201. 21 
Thomas H. Kuchel: Bermu 29. 10.0 83. 35 3. 14.0 10.47 | 77. 19.0 219. 
Carl Marcy: Bermuda... 32.0.0 90.24 11.1.6 31.27 65.1.6 183. 51 
Pallie Sims: Bermuda 20.0.0 56. 40 7.6.0 20. 59 27.6.0 76. 
Darrell St. Claire: Bermuda. 14.13. 6 41.43 1.0.0 2.82 | 67. 16. 3 191. 19 83.9.9 2235.44 
expenses: Bermuda 75. 5. 11 494.32 22.0.0 62.04 49.5.7 138.96 | 246. 11. 6 605. 32 
JJy3%4Sy%S%%S%STͤß%ß⁶³%aWW„„SßECSTCTCÿͥꝓXCÄ:— : MR aseecrone 980. 70 — 182, 00 —— 423.35 5. 2, 042. 55 
1 These amounts nally RECAPITULATION 
2 $111.43 of this amount personally reimbursed to t a ý Amount 
3 $51.79 of this amount returned to the U.S. Treasury. Foreign currency (U.S. dollar equivalent $2,042. 55 
J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, 
Manch 6, 1964. Committee on Foreign Relations. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the delegation to the spring meeting, Interparliamentary Union 
Council, Lausanne, Switzerland 
{Expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1963] 


1 $106.86 of these amounts reimbursed to IPU accounts by Senator Gruening. 3 $122.11 of these amounts reimbursed to IPU accounts by Darrell St. Claire. 
RECAPITULATION Amount 
c T y ß onin enn open secu nneceqepaseendccsgucspeeumacene $2, 231. 42 
J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, 


MarcH 6, 1964. Committee on Foreign Relations. 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Joint Economic Committee 


[Expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1963] 


Name and country 


Hon. Jacob K. Javits: France 
Herbert J. Blitz: Franee do. 


or $100 


N e of a luncheon on Nov. 4 for members of the Economic Committee, of 


Foreign currency: CIA . 8 


Lodging 


U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent 
U.S 


Miscellaneous Total 
U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
currency | or U.S. jcurrency| or U.S. 
currency 
45.00 
30.30 
PERE 75.30 


1 — 1 cost of official luncheon of Senator Javits held April 1963 (503.00 new francs which Senator Javits is chairman, officials ofthe NATO Parliamentarians’ Conference, 
60). 


at the Club Interiallee in Paris. The charge was 2,535.64 francs, paid by the American 


Embassy in Paris. 


RECAPITULATION 


Joint Economic Committee. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by Select Committee on Small Business, U.S. Senate 


Name and country 


Lewis G. Odom, Jr.: Netherlands. 
Daniel T. Coughlin: Netherlands. 


1 If foreign currency is used, enter U.S. $ equivalent. 


Foreten coxrency: (U.S. dollar equilwalemt) oo 2 noc coco co inca cs pocwn ce r q A a E 


Expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1963] 


Chairman, 
Select Committee on Small Business. 
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BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. CARLSON: 

S. 2600. A bill for the relief of Wilfred A. 
Radway and Elfreda Spalding Radway; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SYMINGTON (for himself and 
Mr. MCCARTHY) : 

S. 2601. A bill to authorize the sale from 
Government stockpiles of approximately 5 
million pounds of cadmium without regard 
to the 6-month waiting period required by 
law; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SYMINGTON when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ANDERSON (for himself and 
Mr. SALTONSTALL) : 

S. 2602. A bill to amend Public Law 722 
of the 79th Congress, and Public Law 85- 
935, relating to the National Air Museum of 
the Smithsonian Institution; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 

By Mr. MUSKIE (by request) : 

S.2603. A bill designating the birthday 
of President John Fitzgerald Kennedy as a 
legal holiday; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Musxre when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. EASTLAND: 

S. 2604. A bill for the relief of Isa Yousef 

Baba; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BURDICK: 

S. 2605. A bill authorizing the conveyance 

of certain land to the Three Affiliated Tribes 


of the Fort Berthold Reservation, N. Dak.; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey: 

S. 2606. A bill to encourage the develop- 
ment of demonstration and pilot projects 
to provide young women with useful work 
experience and training, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. WILLIAMS of New 
Jersey when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

S. 2607. A bill for the relief of Frances 
Veronica Hamilton; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JACKSON (by request): 

S. 2608. A bill to provide for the disposi- 
tion of judgment funds on deposit to the 
credit of the Lower Pend D’Oreille or Kalispel 
Tribe of Indians; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HARTKE: 

S. 2609. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to authorize and facili- 
tate the deduction from gross income by 
teachers of the expenses of education (in- 
cluding certain travel) undertaken by them. 
and to provide a uniform method of proving 
entitlement to such deduction; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr, HARTKE when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. COOPER: 

S. 2610. A bill for the relief of Dr. Yuen 

Zang Chang; and 


S. 2611. A bill for the relief of Nassim and 
Dolza Maya; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. HRUSKA (for himself, Mr. CUR- 


and Mr. EDMONDSON) : 

S. 2612. A bill to impose quotas on imports 
of beef, veal, mutton, and lamb; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Hruska when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 


RESOLUTION K 

TO PRINT AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 

THE COMPILATION ENTITLED 

“WORLD COMMUNISM—A SE- 
LECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY” 


Mr. EASTLAND submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 302); which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 

Resolved, That there be printed as a Sen- 
ate document a compilation entitled “World 
Communism—A Selected Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy,” prepared by the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service, Library of Congress, at the re- 
quest of the Internal Security Subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary; and that there be printed two 
thousand, seven hundred additional copies 
of such document for the use of that Com- 
mittee. 
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AUTHORIZATION FOR SALE OF CER- 
TAIN CADMIUM 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, for 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. McCartHy] and myself, 
I introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill that will authorize the sale from Gov- 
ernment stockpiles of 5 million pounds of 
cadmium and will waive the 6-month 
waiting period required by law. 

As of December 31, 1963, the latest date 
for which inventory figures are available, 
there was 15,249,121 pounds of cadmium 
in the stockpile; 7,800,132 pounds in the 
national stockpile, and 7,448,989 pounds 
in the supplemental stockpile. 

Recently, the objective for cadmium 
was set at 5.1 million pounds, a reduction 
of 1.4 million pounds from the previous 
maximum objective of 6.5 million pounds. 

As there are only 7.8 million pounds of 
cadmium in the national stockpile some 
of the cadmium to be disposed of under 
this bill must come from the supplemen- 
tal stockpile. This bill provides for the 
disposal of cadmium from that stockpile. 

The bill also provides that the Admin- 
istrator of General Services, in disposing 
of this cadmium, will sell the cadmium in 
a manner so as to protect the United 
States against avoidable loss and to pro- 
tect producers, processors, and consum- 
ers agairist avoidable disruption of their 
usual markets. 

As this body knows, 2 million pounds of 
cadmium was disposed of from the na- 
tional stockpile during 1963. This bill 
will provide for the disposal of another 
5 million pounds. 

During recent hearings before the Sub- 
committee on the National Stockpile and 
Naval Petroleum Reserves, witnesses tes- 
tified that our industry needs more cad- 
mium. Also, I, as well as other Members 
of this body, have received much corre- 
spondence asking that some of the 
cadmium surplus to the needs of the 
stockpile be released. 

The Defense Materials Service of the 
General Services Administration recently 
held a meeting with the producers, proc- 
essors, and users of cadmium to discuss 
sale procedures. It is my understanding 
that the industry is unanimously agreed 
that this cadmium should be released. 

Cadmium is an element that is not 
mined for itself but rather is obtained 
as a byproduct of smelting zinc ore. You 
get about 7 to 10 pounds of cadmium for 
each ton of zinc. While the industrial 
use of cadmium has increased, our sup- 
ply has decreased and, therefore, a short- 
age of 2 to 2.5 million pounds per year 
has developed. 

It is my hope that the Executive agen- 
cies involved will report favorably on this 
bill at an early date. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2601) to authorize the 
sale from Government stockpiles of ap- 
proximately 5 million pounds of cadmium 
without regard to the 6-month waiting 
period required by law, introduced by 
Mr. Symincton (for himself and Mr. 
McCartTuy), was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 
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DESIGNATION OF THE BIRTHDAY 
OF THE LATE PRESIDENT JOHN 
FITZGERALD KENNEDY AS A NA- 
TIONAL HOLIDAY 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, two con- 
stituents, Mrs. Lillian Jensen, of South 
Portland, and Clifford R. Stewart, of 
Brunswick, Maine, have submitted peti- 
tions with a total of 1,105 signatures, 
urging the designation of the birthday 
of our late beloved President, John F. 
Kennedy, as a national holiday. Mrs. 
Jensen, Mr. Stewart, and their support- 
ers in this proposal are obviously moti- 
vated by their love for President Ken- 
nedy, and their respect and admiration 
for his performance in the Presidency. 
A proposal of this kind, so highly moti- 
vated, is clearly entitled to the attention 
and the consideration of the Members 
of Congress. Accordingly, I am intro- 
ducing, by request, a bill “designating 
the birthday of President John Fitzger- 
ald Kennedy as a legal holiday.” 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that there be printed in the Recorp, 
at this point, a copy of Mrs. Jensen’s 
letter to me, and a copy of the bill which 
Iam introducing. 

Mrs. Jensen desires to get the reaction 
of the Members of the Congress to her 
proposal. Accordingly, I invite all Mem- 
bers of the Congress, who care to do so, 
to communicate their views to me. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill and letter will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2603) designating the 
birthday of President John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy as a legal holiday, introduced 
by Mr. Musk, by request, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in com- 
memoration of the birth of President John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy, the 29th day of May in 
each year is made a legal holiday to all in- 
tents and purposes and in the same manner 
as the Ist day of January, the 22d day of 
February, the 30th day of May, the 4th day of 
July, the 1st Monday of September, the 11th 
day of November, the 4th Thursday of No- 
vember, and Christmas Day are now made by 
law public holidays. 


The letter presented by Mr. MUSKIE is 

as follows: 
SOUTH PORTLAND, MAINE, 
February 6, 1964. 
Hon. EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 
Senator from Maine. 

Dear Sm: Enclosed please find the peti- 
tion I have been circulating to have the 
birthday of John F. Kennedy become a na- 
tional holiday. I have 816 signatures. If 
this is not enough for you to start to work 
with, please let me know and I will be glad to 
work on getting more. Incidentally, I have 
been doing my own work on this, as that is 
the way I wanted it. I don’t know if anyone 
else is doing this or not, other than a Mr. 
Clifford Stewart of Brunswick, but I earnestly 
hope so. 

Please do your very best to put this 
through. A lot of people think there are too 
many things named for Kennedy, but I think 
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there is no honor too great for a man as 
wonderful as John F. Kennedy was. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. LILLIAN JENSEN. 


WOMANPOWER: OUR NEGLECTED 
RESOURCE 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, in our efforts to meet the seri- 
ous problems confronting our youth, we 
invariably concentrate our attention on 
the American male. Seldom in discus- 
sions about youth problems do we come 
across allusions to the fair sex. In view 
of the exceedingly important role of 
women in our society, this is unfortu- 
nate. 

The American woman plays 2 major 
role in transmitting the social and moral 
values that tie one generation to the 
next. It is common knowledge that the 
mother contributes greatly to the forma- 
tion of her child's personality and his 
ability to meet the demands of our com- 
plex society. Studies have shown—and 
I am certain our personal experience 
will confirm it—that the security and 
training provided a child by his mother 
can have a lifelong impact on his basic 
values, motivation, and outlook. 

The task of making a home a source of 
self-esteem, values, and strength is a 
major undertaking of utmost national 
importance. In low-income families fac- 
ing limited job opportunities, unemploy- 
ment, limited educational opportunity, 
plus the day-to-day struggle to sustain 
themselves, the demands and pressures 
upon the homemaker are particularly in- 
tense. 

Accordingly, it is of utmost impor- 
tance that we make every effort to in- 
sure that the rising generations of young 
women from low-income f es are 
properly equipped and able to meet the 
complex demands of our expanding in- 
dustrial society. 

We are not, however, achieving this 
goal. Note the magnitude of the unem- 
ployment problem among young girls. 
In 1963, for example, young women had 
the Nation’s highest unemployment 
rates. Young women between the ages 
of 18 and 20 had an unemployment rate 
of 15.2 percent; for women 14 to 17 years 
of age the unemployment rate was 16.2 
percent. The greatest extent of unem- 
ployment in the entire Nation—31.9 per- 
cent—occurred among nonwhite women 
18 and 19 years of age. 

These are distressing statistics, Mr. 
President; they indicate that, despite our 
noble intentions, we have been neglect- 
ing countless thousands of young women. 
We must act promptly to end this ne- 
glect; otherwise, we will be forging the 
chain that links the deprivation of one 
generation to the next. The demands of 
human dignity; the demands of our 
democratic society; and the demands of 
a sound economy dictate that this cycle 
be swiftly broken. 

Accordingly, Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
authorize Federal funds for grants to 
States and political subdivisions thereof, 
public and other nonprofit agencies, in- 
stitutions, and organizations for paying 
part of the costs of establishing and op- 
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erating work-experience programs de- 
signed to improve the employment 
opportunities of girls 14 through 21 years 
of age who are dropouts or unemployed 
and enable them to contribute more fully 
to society in their work or in their role 
as homemakers, mothers, and wives. 

This measure provides the sponsoring 
entity with broad discretion and flexi- 
bility as to the type of program it de- 
velops. It is anticipated, for instance, 
that a program of homemaker training 
would be useful and appropriate for 
many young women. 

Apart from developing competence in 
preparing meals, general housekeeping 
skills, proper child care, health hygiene, 
and other factors related to homemak- 
ing, such a work-experience program 
would enable these young girls to improve 
their job opportunities. 

With some improvements in labor 
standards, there is no reason why house- 
hold service should not be considered a 
dignified and responsible occupation. 
As indicated in a report from the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on the Status of 
Women, the role of household employ- 
ment should not be overlooked:' 

The committee recommends that pilot pro- 
grams for household service be developed 
and extended for the purpose of resolving 
the problems associated with the widespread 
need for household help and the need to 
standardize and upgrade household employ- 
ment and expand opportunities for workers 
in this field. Such programs would * * * 
seek out both young and mature women 
interested in training. 


As a corollary consideration, Mr. 
President, we must not overlook the in- 
creasingly serious child care problems of 
working mothers. 

It is estimated that in 1962, over 8 
million mothers of children under 18 
were working full time in the United 
States. Of these 8 million women, more 
than one-third had children between 1 
and 6 years of age. The large majority 
of working mothers are in the labor force 
because of economic pressures. The 
mothers of 24 million children are the 
sole support of their families. 

Many women in our society are unable 
to function adequately in their homes, 
in their jobs, or in the community with- 
out some form of help during the day to 
provide care for their children. This is 
especially important in those cases where 
the mother is the sole support because of 
the death of the husband or because of 
a broken family. Given this shortage of 
day-care personnel, I am certain that 
a training program could be developed 
under this measure to train the young 
women for this occupation. 

Mr. President, I have outlined but a 
few of the ways in which the bill I have 
introduced could assist our Nation’s 
young women. Also important are the 
nationally known youth programs which, 
although they are not geared exclusively 
to the needs of women, illustrate the 
type of programs that could be developed 
under this bill. 

The well-known Detroit job-upgrad- 
ing program has been in operation for a 
number of years under the joint spon- 
sorship of the Detroit public schools and 
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the Detroit Youth Council. Last year 
about 1,000 dropouts were given spe- 
cialized instruction to raise the level of 
employability. 

In addition, students were instructed 
in general employment matters, such as 
the importance of developing personality 
traits helpful in holding jobs, the need 
to get along with coworkers, and an im- 
portance of reliability and work respon- 
sibility. 

Similar in some respects to the Detroit 
program is a notable program in Chi- 
cago which illustrates how business can 
participate in a program to assist young 
people. 

In cooperation with the Chicago 
Superintendent of Schools, officials of the 
Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., a large Chi- 
cago department store, decided to under- 
take an experimental work-experience 
program with 59 young dropouts of vary- 
ing mental abilities. For 3 weeks they 
received a nominal salary, attended 
orientation courses related to personal 
appearance and communication skills 
necessary for department store work. 
Thereafter, each youngster worked 3 
days a week at the store as a salesclerk, 
stockroom workers, or clerical assistant. 
Two days a week they attend classes in 
a nearby office building where they re- 
ceived basic instruction in reading, 
speech, and mathematics. 

The school system of Baltimore, Md., 
recently began operating six centers 
functioning under its Project HELP. 
Each center was located in a depressed 
neighborhood, has a staff of at least 4 
persons, including 2 teachers, and a vol- 
unteer mother who is responsible for 
about 30 children aged 4 and 5. 

These project centers are neither day- 
care centers nor nursery schools; rather 
they are educational programs that re- 
quire 3 hours daily attendance in the 
case of half-day centers, and 6-hour daily 
attendance in the case of full-day cen- 
ters. These programs are designed to 
provide pupils with the learning experi- 
ences they might otherwise miss, with 
special emphasis on the development of 
language and communication skills, and 
on the encouragement of articulation, ex- 
pression, and curiosity. 

Mr. President, similar programs could 
be geared to meet the unattended needs 
of our American women. Iam confident 
that such an effort would focus the 
energy and idealism of local communities 
on an important, but neglected segment 
of our youth. This effort would enable 
future generations of American women 
to carry out the duties and responsibili- 
ties which.are so critical to our complex 
industrial society. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2606) to encourage the de- 
velopment of demonstration and pilot 
projects to provide young women with 
useful work experience and training, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
WILLIAMS of New Jersey, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 
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CONTINUING EDUCATION EX- 
PENSE OF TEACHERS 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, in the 
effort which the Nation has made over 
the last few years to improve the quality 
of education, there has been a continu- 
ing stress on the need for upgrading 
teachers in their qualifications. Where 
in many States within memory of at least 
the older generation, and even more re- 
cently in some localities, it was possible 
for one to teach school with no more 
than a year of preparation beyond high 
school. But the 2-year teaching certifi- 
cate has followed this scanty arrange- 
ment into the discard, and the areas 
where less than a full college degree as a 
requirement for teaching are rapidly 
shrinking. Indeed, the professional mas- 
ter’s degree in education is becoming 
increasingly more of a necessity in the 
school systems of the Nation, and the 
number of those who continue to earn 
doctorates in this field continues to in- 
crease. 

In fact, Mr. President, there are an 
increasing number of school districts in 
which there is a requirement that teach- 
ers maintain their skills and advance 
them by taking a minimum number of 
hours in refresher or other courses either 
in evening classes or in summer sessions 
in order to maintain their positions and 
qualify for advancement in the school 
system. For them, and for teachers gen- 
erally, this is what may properly be con- 
sidered a business expense, and it is one 
for which there is presently no allowance 
provided in the Internal Revenue Code. 

Therefore I am introducing today a 
bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
to authorize and facilitate deduction by 
teachers of the expenses of education 
from gross income. The bill includes al- 
lowance of certain travel expense, and 
it provides a uniform method of proving 
entitlement to the deduction. It will also 
help stimulate and encourage more 
teachers to undertake the costs of their 
further professional studies. 

This bill, which has the backing of 
the National Education Association and 
other organizations concerned with edu- 
cational matters, is the same as a bill 
which has been introduced into the 
House by Congresswoman MARTHA GRIF- 
FITHS as H.R. 9709. I believe it will rem- 
edy an inequity by making available on 
a uniform basis a deduction which is 
fully comparable with other deductions 
available as business expense. I hope 
that other Senators will join me in the 
sponsorship of this bill, and I ask that it 
may lie on the table for their signatures 
until the close of business on March 13, 
1 week from today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
DICK in the chair). The bill will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred; and, 
without objection, the bill will lie on the 
desk, as requested by the Senator from 
Indiana. 

The bill (S. 2609) to amend the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 to authorize 
and facilitate the deduction from gross 
income by teachers of the expenses of 
education (including certain travel) 
undertaken by them, and to provide a 
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uniform method of proving entitlement 
to such deduction, introduced by Mr. 
HAaRTKE, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 


FEDERAL METALLIC AND NONME- 
TALLIC MINE SAFETY PROGRAM— 
CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill, S. 1949, 
which is a mine safety bill, be rereferred 
from the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. On introduction, 
the bill was referred to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. I make 
this request on behalf of the chairman of 
the committee, the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jackson]. I ask unanimous 
consent that his statement may be print- 
ed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR JACKSON 

There is before the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs the bill, S. 1949, which 
would establish a Federal metallic and non- 
metallic mine safety program with manda- 
tory standards and enforcement provisions. 
This measure was sponsored by the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Mercatr] for himself 
and the Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss]. 

As was stated by Senator METCALF when he 
introduced S. 1949, the bill is based in 
large part on the Federal Coal Mine Safety 
Act, and on the Longshoremen's and Har- 
bor Workers’ Safety Act. The subject mat- 
ter of both of these statutes comes under 
the jurisdiction of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. Likewise, the subject 
matter of S. 1949, namely, health and safety, 
also is clearly within the purview of the 
Labor Committee. 

It should be noted also that in the 87th 
Congress, there was enacted Public Law 
87-300, which directed the Secretary of the 
Interior to make a study of health and 
safety conditions in metallic and nonmetal- 
lic mines. The bill that became this law was 
considered and reported by the Labor Com- 
mittee. In compliance with Public Law 
87-300, the Secretary of the Interior sub- 
mitted a study and report to the Congress 
in November, and this report was properly 
referred to the committee that had consid- 
ered the enabling legislation, that is, the 
Labor Committee. 

Under the foregoing circumstances, Mr. 
President, I believe the bill S. 1949 should be 
re-referred from the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that this be done. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I should 
like to inquire as to the reasons for re- 
questing a change of reference. 

Mr. METCALF. Under rule XXV the 
committee which has jurisdiction over 
the welfare of miners is the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, instead of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. METCALF. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. It is my understand- 
ing that under the precedents and rulings 
heretofore made mine safety legislation 
has always been within the jurisdiction 
of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. I was so informed by the 
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Parliamentarian, Mr. Watkins, when I 
checked the matter with him today. 

Mr. ALLOTT. It is true that bills in 
this area have been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
even though they properly belong in the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. I wonder if the Senator would 
withhold his request until I have an op- 
portunity to look into the matter. 

Mr, METCALF. I am glad to with- 
hold the request. 

Mr. METCALF subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I renew the request pre- 
viously made with respect to S. 1949. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT 
PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On be- 
half of the President pro tempore, the 
Chair announces the appointment of the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son] and the Senator from New York 
(Mr. KEATING] as members on the part 
of the Senate to the Commission of Re- 
lationship with Puerto Rico, established 
by Public Law 88-271, approved Febru- 
ary 20, 1964. 


HIGHER EDUCATION STUDENT AS- 
SISTANCE ACT OF 1965—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, at its 
next printing, I ask unanimous consent 
that the names of Senators BAYH, CLARK, 
GRUENING, HUMPHREY, LONG of Louisiana, 
Lone of Missouri, McGee, MCINTYRE, 
Muski£, RANDOLPH, and SMaTHERS be 
added as cosponsors of the bill (S. 2490) 
to provide assistance for students in 
higher education by increasing the 
amount authorized for loans under the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 
and by establishing programs for schol- 
arships, loan insurance, and work study. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RESCHEDULING OF HEARING ON 
NOMINATION OF HOWARD C. 
BRATTON TO BE US. DISTRICT 
JUDGE, DISTRICT OF NEW MEX- 
100 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, I desire to give notice that the 
Hearing scheduled for Thursday, March 
12, 1964, at 10:30 a.m., on the nomination 
of Howard C. Bratton, of New Mexico, 
to be U.S. district judge for the district 
of New Mexico, vice Waldo H. Rogers, 
deceased, has been rescheduled for Fri- 
day, March 13, 1964, at 10:30 a.m., in 
room 2228, New Senate Office Building. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearing may make 
such representations as may be perti- 
nent. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL EMPLOY- 
EES HEALTH BENEFITS ACT OF 
1959 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, the 
Senate passed a bill (S. 1561) which 
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went to the House and had some little 
amendments put on it. I wonder if we 
can have the Senate agree to those 
oe and take them up at this 
time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Very well. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
ask that the Chair lay before the Senate 
the amendments of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the bill (S. 1561). All the 
members of the committee approved the 
amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendments of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 1561) to 
amend the Federal Employees Health 
Benefits Act of 1959, which were, to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 


That the Federal Employees Health Bene- 
fits Act of 1959 (5 U.S.C. 3001-3014) is here- 
by amended as follows: 

(1) Section 2(c)(3) (5 U.S.C. 3001(c) (3) ) 
is amended by striking out “as a result of 
injury sustained or illness contracted on or 
after such date of enactment”. 

(2) Section 2(c)(4) (5 U.S.C. 300(c) (4)) 
is amended by striking out “on account of 
injury sustained or illness contracted on or 
after such date of enactment”. 

(3) Section 2(d) (5 U.S.C. 3001(d)) is 
amended— 

(A) by inserting “, foster child,” 
mediately following “stepchild”; and 

(B) by striking out “nineteen” wherever 
occurring therein and inserting in lieu there- 
of “twenty-one”. 

(4) Section 2(e) (5 U.S.C. 3001(e)) is re- 
pealed. 

(5) Section 3(b)(1) (5 U.S.C. 3002(b) (1) ) 
is amended— 

(A) by striking out “whichever is shorter, 
or“; and 

(B) by inserting in lieu thereof “or (C) 
the full period or periods of service begin- 
ning with the enrollment which became 
effective not later than December 31, 1964, 
and ending with the date on which he be- 
comes an annuitant, whichever is shortest, 
or”. 

(6) Section 3 (5 U.S.C. 3002) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(g) Any annuitant (including an indi- 
vidual receiving monthly compensation as 
a result of injury sustained prior to the 
effective date specified in section 16 and 
who would be an annuitant if the injury 
or illness had been sustained or contracted 
on or after that date) who at the time 
he became an annuitant shall have been 
enrolled in a health benefits plan under this 
Act and who at the time he became an 
annuitant was ineligible to continue his 
enrollment may, upon his application before 
December 31, 1964, and under such other 
conditions of eligibility as the Commission 
may by regulation prescribe, prospectively 
enroll in an approved health benefits plan 
described in section 4, either as an indi- 
vidual or for self and family.” 

(T) Section 6(d) (5 U.S.C. 3005 (d)) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: “The Commission 
may terminate the contract of any carrier 
effective at the end of a contract term, if 
the Commission finds that at no time during 
the preceding two contract terms did the 
carrier have three hundred or more employ- 
ees and annuitants (exclusive of family 
members) enrolled for its plan.” 

(8) Section 6(f) (5 U.S.C. 3005(f)) is 
amended by striking out “, on such terms 
or conditions as are prescribed by the carrier 
and approved by the Commission”. 

(9) Section 6(g) (5 U.S.C. 3005(g)) is 
amended by striking out “, at the option of 
the employee or annuitant,”. 
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(10) Section 7(a) (1) 
(1)) is amended— 

(A) by striking out the comma at the end 
of clause (A) thereof and inserting “and” 
in lieu of such comma; and 

(B) by striking out “(other than as pro- 
vided in clause (C) of this paragraph), and 
(C) not less than $1.75 or more than $2.50 
biweekly for a female employee or annuitant 
enrolled for self and family including a 
nondependent husband”. 

(11) ‘Section 7(a)(2) (5 U.S.C. 3006(a) 
(2)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(2) For an employee or annuitant en- 
rolled in a plan described under section 4 
(3) or (4) for which the biweekly subscrip- 
tion charge is less than twice the Govern- 
ment contribution established under para- 
graph (1) of this subsection, the Govern- 
ment contribution shall be 50 per centum of 
the subscription charge.” 

(12) Section 8(b) (5 U.S.C. 3007(b)) is 
amended by inserting immediately after the 
first sentence thereof the following new 
sentences: “The Commission, from time to 
time and in such amounts as it considers 
appropriate, may transfer unused funds for 
administrative expenses to the contingency 
reserves of the plans then under contract 
with the Commission. When funds are so 
transferred, each contingency reserve shall be 
credited in proportion to the total amount 
of the subscription charges paid and accrued 
to the plan for the contract term immediately 
preceding the contract term in which the 
transfer is made.” 

(13) Section 8 (5 U.S.C. 3007) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(d)(1) Whenever the assets, liabilities, 
and membership of employee organizations 
sponsoring or underwriting plans approved 
under section 4(3) have been or are here- 
after merged, the assets (including con- 
tingency reserves) and liabilities of the plans 
sponsored or underwritten by the merged 
organizations shall, at the beginning of the 
contract term next following the date of the 
merger or enactment of this subsection, be 
transferred to the plan sponsored or under- 
written by the successor organization. Each 
employee or annuitant hereafter affected by 
a merger shall also be transferred to the plan 
sponsored or underwritten by the successor 
organization unless he enrolls in another 
plan under this Act. 

“(2) Except as provided in paragraph (1) 
of this subsection, whenever a plan described 
under section 4(3) or 4(4) is or has been dis- 
continued under this Act, the contingency 
reserve of that plan shall be credited to the 
contingency reserves of the plans continuing 
under this Act for the contract term follow- 
ing that in which termination occurs, each 
reserve to be credited in proportion to the 
amount of the subscription charges paid and 
accrued to the plan for the year of termina- 
tion.” A 

(14) Section 10(c) (5 U.S.C. 3009(c)) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(c) Any employee enrolled in a plan un- 
der this Act who is removed or suspended 
without pay and later reinstated or restored 
to duty on the ground that such removal or 
suspension was unjustified or unwarranted 
may, at his option, enroll as a new employee 
or have his coverage restored, with zppro- 
priate adjustments made in contributions 
and claims, to the same extent and effect as 
though such removal or suspension had not 
taken place.” 

Sec. 2. Paragraphs (4), (10), and (11) of 
the first section of this Act shall become ef- 
fective on the first day of the first pay period 
which begins at least ninety days after the 
date of enactment of this Act. 


And to amend the title so as to read: 
An Act to amend the Federal Employees 
Health Benefits Act of 1959 to remove 
certain inequities in the application of 
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such Act, to improve the administration 
thereof, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, the 
House amendments to S. 1561 consists of 
certain technical changes to which we do 
not object and only one substantive 
change. 

The change provides for the continu- 
ance of health benefits coverage under 
an employee’s family enrollment for un- 
married children up to the age of 21 
years. The present age limit is 19 years. 
Under the amendment, it is immaterial 
whether the child is or is not a student. 

We have discussed this amendment 
with John Macy and he advises that the 
Commission interposes no strong objec- 
tion. The cost would not be a substan- 
tial one. 

Mr. President, the amendments of the 
House are acceptable. I move that the 
Senate concur in the House amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PAUL JAMES BRANAN 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 905, House bill 
5306. 

PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H.R. 5306) 
for the relief of Paul James Branan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the bill 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT TO PUBLIC LAW 86-272, 
AS AMENDED, WITH RESPECT TO 
REPORTING DATE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 906, H.R. 
10051. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H.R. 10051) 
to amend Public Law 86-272, as amended, 
with respect to the reporting date. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the bill 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 936), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT 

Public Law 86-272, as amended, requires 
the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
House of Representatives and the Committee 
on Finance of the U.S. Senate, acting sepa- 
rately or jointly, or both, or any duly author- 
ized subcommittees thereof, to “make full 
and complete studies of all matters pertain- 
ing to the taxation of interestate commerce 
by the States” and report to their respective 
Houses the results of such studies, together 
with their proposals for legislation on or be- 
fore March 31, 1964. 
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The lack of detailed factual information 
on the actual operation of the existing sys- 
tem of State taxation, has required a major 
factfinding effort. This data has now been 
acquired, and the House Committee on the 
Judiciary, acting through a special subcom- 
mittee, is engaged in preparing a report and 
recommendations based upon it. The exten- 
sion of time provided in this bill will provide 
the additional time needed by the commit- 
tee to complete its work. : 

The Senate Committee on Finance is of the“ 
view that this extension is necessary and 
desirable and commends this bill to the Sen- 
ate for its favorable consideration. 


WILLIAM L. BERRYMAN 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 893, H.R. 7491, 
for the relief of William L. Berryman. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H.R. 7491) 
for the relief of William L. Berryman. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
bill was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CLAIM OF R. GORDON FINNEY, JR. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 876, House 
bill 1761. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H.R. 1761) 
to confer jurisdiction on the Court of 
Claims to hear, determine, and render 
judgment upon the claim of R. Gordon 
Finney, Jr. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
bill was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, was read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 901), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to confer jurisdiction upon the U.S. Court 
of Claims to hear, determine, and render 
judgment upon the claim of R. Gordon Fin- 
ney, Jr., for back salary said to have been 
lost as the result of the alleged improper 
application by the National Park Service of 
the Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940, as amended. 

STATEMENT 

The facts and justification surrounding 
this claim are contained in House Report 
515 on H.R. 1761, and are as follows: 

“The Civil Service Commission reports that 
Mr. Finney was first hired by the National 
Park Service on July 10, 1933. He served in 
various capacities until May 7, 1942, when 


he was furloughed for military duty. The 
documents reflecting personnel actions taken 
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during the period 1933-42 list Mr. Finney as 
an employee of the National Park Service, 
but show that funds for his position came 
from the Civilian Conservation Corps and its 
predecessor agency, Emergency Conservation 
Work. Mr. Finney’s last position before he 
went into military service was Chief, Fiscal 
Division, region III headquarters, National 
Park Service. While on military furlough, 
he was accorded permanent civil service 
status under the provisions of the Ramspeck 
Act. 

“Shortly before Mr. Finney was discharged 
from the Armed Forces early in 1946, he con- 
tacted several officials of the National Park 
Service in an effort to obtain restoration to 
the position he previously held. A letter 
dated February 21, 1946, from the Assistant 
Director of the National Park Service in- 
formed Mr. Finney that he had no statu- 
tory reemployment rights “because the At- 
torney General has ruled that for the pur- 
poses of the Selective Training and Service 
Act CCC employees occupied temporary po- 
sitions.” The same opinion was expressed 
in a letter to Mr. Finney dated March 6, 1946, 
from the personnel officer of the National 
Park Service. 

“In April 1946, Mr. Finney accepted private 
employment and, with the exception of brief 
employment with the Department of the 
Army in 1950, did not return to the Federal 
service until May 27, 1953, when he was given 
an indefinite appointment with the National 
Park Service. He has served continuously 
with that agency since 1953. 

“The determination that Mr. Finney was 
not entitled to mandatory reemployment 
rights was based on an opinion of the At- 
torney General (40 Op. Atty. Gen. 364) dated 
May 30, 1945, which stated that employees 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps, as well as 
those employees of other agencies who were 
engaged solely in the work of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, including those who had 
permanent civil service status, were ‘tem- 

y' within the meaning of section 8(b) 
of the Selective Training and Service Act. 
Section 8(b) limited mandatory reemploy- 
ment rights to those persons who occupied 
other than temporary positions. 

“On April 8, 1946, a little over a month 
after Mr. Finney's reinstatement was de- 
nied, another Attorney General's opinion 
(40 Op. Atty. Gen. 440) modified the earlier 
ruling by according reemployment eligibility 
to those persons who had previously acquired 
civil service status regardless of whether they 
had been employed by a temporary agency. 
Our review of available files fails to show that 
either Finney or the National Park Service 
took any action to effect reinstatement dur- 
ing the period directly following the issuance 
of the 1946 opinion. 

“The whole matter lay dormant from Feb- 
ruary 1946 until December 1960, when Mr. 
Finney requested the Civil Service Commis- 
sion to grant him retirement credit from the 
time he left military service until he was re- 
employed by the National Park Service in 
1958. He based his request on the failure 
of the National Park Service to restore him 
to his position after his discharge from mili- 
tary service, and he cited 40 Opinions Attor- 
ney General 440 in support of his claim. On 
April 6, 1961, the Bureau of Retirement and 
Insurance ruled against Mr. Finney on the 
ground that there was no legal basis for 
granting retirement credit for the time he 
was not a Federal employee and that he is 
not otherwise entitled to such credit. This 
decision was sustained on appeal to the Com- 
mission’s Board of Appeals and Review. 

“On June 26, 1961, Mr. Finney wrote to the 
Commission requesting restoration under the 
provisions of the Selective Training and Serv- 
ice Act to a position of like seniority, status, 
and pay, had he been employed continuously 
since his induction into the Army in 1942. 
Mr. Finney was informed by letter of Novem- 
ber 24, 1961, that ‘his delay of 15 years or 
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more constitutes an unwarranted and unrea- 
sonable delay’ and that accordingly the Com- 
mission would not entertain an appeal for 
such restoration. 

“At a hearing held on June 19, 1963, be- 
fore the subcommittee to which the bill was 
assigned, Mr. Finney testified that he had 
not been notified by the National Park Serv- 
ice of the new ruling by the Attorney Gen- 
eral which interpreted the law as granting 
him reemployment rights. Records of the 
Department of the Interior and Civil Service 
Commission contain no indication that any 
effort was made to contact Mr. Finney in 
the matter. Mr. Finney stated that he 
learned accidentally of the new ruling sev- 
eral years after his return to the Park Serv- 
ice. Immediately thereupon he applied to 
the Civil Service Commission for retirement 
credit from the time he left military service 
until he was reemployed by the Park Serv- 
ice. The Commission, as stated previously, 
ruled against Mr. Finney on the ground that 
there was no legal basis for granting retire- 
ment credit since he was not a Federal em- 
ployee for the period concerned. Subse- 
quently Mr. Finney filed a request for restor- 
ation under the provisions of the Selective 
Service and Training Act to a position of like 
seniority, status, and pay, had he been em- 
ployed coninuously since his induction into 
the Army. The Civil Service Commission 
held that the delay of 15 years or more con- 
stituted an unwarranted and unreasonable 
delay and so an appeal would not be enter- 
tained. 

“It appears to the committee that while 
the rulings on Mr. Finney's claim by the 
Civil Service Commission may be technically 
and legally correct, his case involves equita- 
ble considerations of some merit. To say 
his claim was unreasonably delayed when it 
was filed promptly upon receipt of informa- 
tion concerning the reversal of interpreta- 
tion by the Attorney General, coupled with 
failure of the agency to make any attempt 
to notify Mr. Finney of the favorable ruling, 
seems unduly harsh. Mr. Finney testified 
that he has been advised his position was 
unique and there were no others who were 
known to be in the same category. He 
stated that he was the only one in his region 
of the Park Service who was refused reem- 
ployment. Mr. Finney is scheduled to re- 
ceive a disability retirement in the near 
future. Under these circumstances the 
committee considers a determination of the 
merits of his claim by the court to be justi- 
fied, and so recommends the bill be con- 
sidered favorably.” 

After consideration of all of the foregoing, 
the committee concurs in the action of the 
House of Representatives and recommends 
that the bill, H.R. 1761, be considered 
favorably. 

Attached hereto and made a part hereof 
are reports submitted to the House Judiciary 
Committee by the Civil Service Commission, 
the Department of the Interior, and the 
Department of Justice on this legislation. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, at this 
point I should like to ask the majority 
leader, first, whether he has any order 
with respect to adjournment tonight; 
second, with respect to the weekend; 
and third, what the schedule will be 
starting on Monday and what time the 
Senate will meet on Monday. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
MONDAY 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 


response to the questions raised by the 
distinguished minority leader, I ask 
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unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate concludes its business today, it ad- 
journ until 12 o’clock noon on Monday 
next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 


Mr. MANSFIELD. For the informa- 
tion of the Senate, it is the intention of 
the leadership on Monday next to call 
up, or at least to try to call up, Calendar 
No. 854, H.R. 7152, the so-called civil 
rights bill. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I have not changed my 
opinion, but on the basis of representa- 
tions made to me and communications 
received from so-called civil rights ad- 
vocates, I joined with other Senators on 
February 26, I believe it was, in objecting, 
and suggested that the bill go to the Ju- 
diciary Committee with instructions to 
return the bill at a date certain. 

On Monday next, when the bill is 
called up, I shall endeavor to move that 
it be sent to the Judiciary Committee 
with instructions to return the bill with 
whatever modifications the Judiciary 
Committee may wish to agree upon with- 
in 10 days. 

When I presented this point of view 
on February 26, I suggested that 2 weeks 
be taken, and that I was open to a change 
in the time on a showing that a change 
would be justified. I believe it should go 
to the committee for at least 10 days. 
We are all familiar with the views that 
those of us hold who believe that this is 
the orderly procedure which should be 
followed. I only recapitulate tonight by 
saying that I believe it is of great im- 
portance to have a Senate committee 
report on the bill. I am not at all im- 
pressed with the argument that there 
may be brought back from the commit- 
tee a bill that will not be accompanied 
by a lengthy report. 

Do not forget that its reference to the 
committee gives an opportunity to both 
its advocates and its opponents in the 
committee, as committee members, to file 
with the Senate either a committee re- 
port approved by a majority of the com- 
mittee, or their own individual views by 
way of dissent if necessary. A report 
filed by any group of that committee is 
of essential importance to provide the 
foundation in future litigation before the 
courts of the country as to the meaning 
of the bill, and as to congressional intent 
as expressed through the committee and 
then by the committee members on the 
basis of whatever they file by way of a 
committee report. 

We all know the procedure we follow 
when we seek to establish legislative in- 
tent. The chairman of the committee, 
the chairman of a subcommittee, or a 
member of the committee rises on the 
floor of the Senate and takes a series of 
questions by way of cross-examination, 
as it was intended by a committee in 
respect of the bill, or as to what action 
was taken within the committee in re- 
gard to the bill. 
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I repeat my plea. I believe this is 
of vital importance in making legislative 
history on the bill that will be so essential 
an aid to the courts in the decade ahead. 

Had this been done on February 26, we 
would almost have passed the time to 
have received the bill back. I have 
checked the pending business of the 
Senate, and there is plenty of work to 
keep the Senate busy for 10 days. In the 
long run, I believe time would be saved. 

In closing my remarks in justification 
of the action I shall take on Monday, 
they need to be said because of the inter- 
pretations that are bound to be made by 
those who do not understand the legal 
theory on which I stand. 

I believe that by this course of action 
we shall pave the way for a better oppor- 
tunity to gain the votes needed for clo- 
ture, before the prospective filibuster 
comes to an end. 

I believe it is only fair to my majority 
leader to indicate the course of action I 
shall follow. I hope, upon reflection 
since February 26, that a majority of 
Senators will stand with me this time, 
and that the bill will be sent back to the 
committee for not more than 10 days, 
with instructions to report back to the 
Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I have the floor. 

Mr. President, of course I will not sup- 
port the move to be made by the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon, although 
I knew on the basis of what he had said 
3 that that would be his inten- 

on. 

The leadership attempted to comply in 
part with the suggestion made by the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. GrRUENING], 
and other Senators, and almost suc- 
ceeded in having the bill referred to the 
committee for a week so that hearings 
could be held and witnesses could be 
called. 

Due to a single objection when that 
request was first made, that move on 
the part of the leadership was defeated. 
The leadership attempted the next day 
to achieve the same objective, and 
again was defeated by a few objectors. 

All the leadership can do is propose; 
and the leadership has proposed just 
as much as it intends to. It is up to the 
Senate to dispose. 

The Senator from Oregon will make 
his argument, and I know that, as al- 
ways, it will be brilliant, it will be well 
understood by all Members, and the 
argument will be sound and solid. 

But we have reached the point, even 
though business is piling up and will con- 
tinue to pile up, where we can no longer 
evade or avoid the issue. So far as our 
personal feelings are concerned, they are 
immaterial. It is about time we faced 
the issue, and disposed of it one way or 
the other. 

It is the intention of the leadership, 
come Monday next, to attempt to lay 
down the civil rights bill and to make 
it the pending business. 

I am no fool. I know what is going 
to happen during the course of that 
consideration, because the question is 
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debatable; and I have a rather good idea 
of what will happen if and when the 
bill is made the pending business. 

I hope that no Senator is so disillu- 
sioned as to believe that this will be an 
easy matter. I hope that no Senator, no 
matter from what part of the country 
he comes, believes there is any political 
profit in it for him. There is no profit in 
it for anyone. 

There is an issue to be faced. That is 
the responsibility of the Senate. That 
will be done not because of the leader- 
ship, but because of what the Senate de- 
cides to do or does not decidę to do. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 30 seconds? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I am sure the majority 
leader understands, and I hope the entire 
membership of the Senate understands, 
that once the bill is taken up and it 
becomes the pending business of the 
Senate, the majority leader could not 
possibly have a more ardent and loyal 
supporter, standing shoulder to shoulder 
with him in trying to pass a civil rights 
bill than the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. There is no ques- 
tion about that at all. 

Mr. MORSE. The difference I have 
with my majority leader is only a dif- 
ference over how I think, procedurally, it 
is best to handle the bill. That is our 
difference. It is not a difference on the 
merits. It is not a difference on the 
substantive nature of the bill. Our dif- 
ference is purely a procedural difference. 
Once that is solved one way or another 
I hope that all Senators who are in favor 
of civil rights will marshal their forces, 
join ranks, and march down toward the 
goal of the passage of a bill which will 
guarantee first-class citizenship to the 
Negroes of America. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Oregon is consistent in his 
feelings and in his policy statements. I 
recall that when this question came up 
some years ago, on a similar proposal, I 
stood shoulder to shoulder with him. 
Unfortunately, I am no longer in that 
kind of independent position, or in as in- 
dependent a position as I would like to 
be. Therefore, I must believe in the old 
adage that consistency, while worth- 
while, is not always a jewel, because it 
depends on the one to whom it is ap- 
plied, and on the situation to be con- 
sidered. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I am 
glad that the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon has brought this subject to the at- 
tention of the Senate at this particular 
hour. Naturally I would like to have 
the bill go to committee, as any other bill 
is handled. However, I am also glad 
to have it come to the committee for any 
period of time for which it is sent to the 
committee. 

We should preserve our rules and pro- 
cedures in the Senate. I do not believe 
that we should give preferential treat- 
ment to one bill. If we are to give this 
treatment to one bill, we should perhaps 
give it to all bills; that is, stop every 
bill at the door of the Senate as it comes 
over to us from the House. I am sure 
we would not want to do that. 
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If it were late in the session it could 
be said that to send the bill to commit- 
tee would mean to kill it, even if we sent 
it there for 10 days or 2 weeks. How- 
ever, at this time in the session no one 
can say that sending it to committee for 
10 days or 2 weeks would mean killing 
it. It would do something for us. It 
would give us information from the com- 
mittee. It would provide a report. When 
the legislation was brought into court 
later, there would be something on which 
to base arguments in court. 

I am in favor of referring the bill to 
committee, either permanently, or even 
for 10 days or 2 weeks, or for whatever 
time the Senate wishes to refer it to the 
committee. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I was 
about to respectfully suggest that we go 
home. However, I first defer to my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Nebraska. 


QUOTAS ON BEEF IMPORTS 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
impose quotas on imports of beef, veal, 
mutton, and lamb. 

The bill is identical to the amendment 
for the same general purpose voted on 
yesterday by the Senate with one single 
change—my new bill proposes that the 
quotas that are established under it be 
based on the quantity of imports in the 
calendar year 1960. 

Under this new bill the quota on im- 
ports from all foreign sources of fresh, 
chilled, or frozen beef and veal for 1964 
would be set at 413.8 million pounds, 
compared with a quota of 543.2 million 
pounds permitted under the amendment 
voted down yesterday. Thus my new bill 
is somewhat more restrictive than the 
amendment of yesterday. The 1960 base 
has been recommended by many of the 
cattlemen’s organizations and other in- 
terested groups. 

When this matter was before the Sen- 
ate as a proposed amendment to the 
wheat-cotton bill, it seemed necessary to 
present it in very moderate terms, in the 
hope that the Senate would accept it as a 
reasonable compromise between those 
opposed to any quotas, and the quota 
level desired by the cattlemen’s orga- 
nizations. Since this matter is now to be 
reviewed fully by the Senate Finance 
Committee, the 1960 base—that is, the 
base desired for the quotas by most of the 
cattlemen—should receive fair consider- 
ation. In my judgment, the 1960 base is 
not unreasonably low; it would still per- 
mit imports at a level higher than in any 
year prior to 1959. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this bill be printed at 
the conclusion of my remarks; and that 
it lie on the table till the close of business 
on Wednesday next to enable addition of 
the names of such of my colleagues who 
may wish to add their names as co- 
sponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recor, and lie on 
the desk, as requested by the Senator 
from Nebraska. 
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The bill (S. 2612) to impose quotas on 
imports of beef, veal, mutton, and lamb, 
introduced by Mr. Hruska (for himself 
and other Senators), was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
total quantities of fresh, chilled, or frozen 
beef, veal, mutton, and lamb which may be 
entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for 
consumption during any period of 12 months 
shall not exceed the quantities of such prod- 
ucts imported into the United States during 
the 12 months ending on December 31, 1960: 
Provided, That for the year beginning Janu- 
ary 1, 1965, and for any year thereafter, the 
President, by proclamation, may provide for 
an increase in such quota by a percentage 
not greater than the percentage increase in 
estimated population of the United States 
over the estimated population for 1964. 

(b) The annual quota for the unexpired 
portion of the calendar year in which this 
title becomes effective shall be a quantity 
equal to such average annual quantity re- 
duced by an amount equal to one-twelfth 
thereof for each calendar month or part 
thereof that has expired in such year prior 
to the effective date of this Act. 

Sec.2. Whenever the President determines 
that the imposition of import quotas on cat- 
tle or sheep, or any products thereof other 
than those referred to in section 1, is neces- 
sary in order to maintain reasonable prices 
on cattle or sheep, or on beef, veal, mutton, or 
lamb products, he is authorized to issue a 
proclamation prescribing the total quantities 
of such cattle, sheep, or products which may 
be entered, or withdrawn from warehouse for 
consumption during the period or periods 
specified in such proclamation, and the total 
quantities so entered or withdrawn during 
such period or periods shall not exceed the 
quantities so prescribed. 

Sec.3. The President is authorized to allo- 

cate any quota imposed by or pursuant to 
this Act among exporting countries on the 
basis of the amounts supplied by such coun- 
tries during a previous representative period 
or periods, or upon such other basis as he may 
deem to be fair and reasonable. 
Sc. 4. This Act shall take effect as soon as 
practicable on a date to be specified by the 
President in a notice to the Secretary of the 
Treasury following such negotiations as may 
be necessary to effect a modification or ter- 
mination of any international obligation of 
the United States with which the amend- 
ment might conflict, but in any event not 
later than sixty days after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, it would 
be a great honor if the author of the bill 
himself would add my name as a co- 
sponsor. 

Mr. HRUSKA. It is an even greater 
honor to accept the help of the senior 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I gath- 
er this will afford an opportunity for all 
repentant sinners to walk up to the desk 
and sign on the dotted line. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The Senator is correct. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 
The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no reports of committees, the nomi- 
nations on the Executive Calendar will 
be stated. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Sheldon S. Cohen, of Maryland, to be 
an Assistant General Counsel in the De- 
partment of the Treasury (Chief Counsel 
for the Internal Revenue Service). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Edward J. Brenner, of New Jersey, 
to be Commissioner of Patents. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of the nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Senate will resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL KENNEDY 
BACK AT WASEDA UNIVERSITY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
press frequently carries reports of Com- 
munist-inspired demonstrations against 
the United States. We read of student 
groups stoning our embassies, destroying 
American-owned vehicles, profaning 
monuments to this Nation and even 
bombing U.S. property. Shock and in- 
dignation leads us to forget that these 
are the acts of a minority who lose no 
opportunity to undermine the United 
States. But general attitudes abroad are 
not and need not be, by any means, so 
one-sided with respect to this Nation as 
these incidents would suggest. Witness, 
for example, the immense and sincere 
outpouring of grief in reaction to the as- 
sassination of President John F. Ken- 
nedy. Letters still arrive daily from 
Europe, from Asia, from Africa, and 
from Latin America which express a 
poignant sympathy. 

In January, an incident took place in 
Japan which bears upon the same point. 
When Attorney General Robert Ken- 
nedy returned to the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Waseda a few weeks ago he 
found a sharp change had taken place 
since his visit in 1962. During his earlier 
visit, his attempt to address the student 
body was interrupted by shouts and 
whistles of derision and by demonstra- 
tions. On the occasion of his second 
visit, he was greeted warmly and listened 
to with deep attention. 

An editorial from the January 26, 1964, 
issue of the Japan Times entitled “Ken- 
nedy Back at Waseda” is a well reasoned 
analysis of the contrast in the two re- 
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ceptions at Waseda and of the part 
played by Mr. Kennedy’s calm demeanor 
and personal understanding in bringing 
about the change for the better. I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial be 
included at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


KENNEDY BACK AT WASEDA 


The return visit of Mr. Robert Kennedy to 
Waseda University a week ago was a side 
current in the young American leader's trip 
to Asia this time. 

It had nothing to do with the main rea- 
son why President Johnson sent his young 
Attorney General out to Asia—to prevent a 
large-scale war on the borders of Indonesia 
and Malaysia. But the students of Waseda, 
and young Japanese elsewhere, will probably 
remember it long after the critical Malaysia 
dispute is past and forgotten. 

For these young people the significance of 
Mr. Kennedy's side trip to Waseda is chiefly 
emotional—the dramatic contrast between 
the tremendous welcome he received at 
Waseda this time and the mob of shouting, 
foot-stamping, leftwing students who re- 
fused to let him speak 2 years ago. 

Behind this contrast they recognize the 
triumph of an indomitable man with strong 
convictions and the courage to stand up for 
them. To us, that was the drama behind 
Mr. Kennedy’s second visit to Waseda and 
in it were some lessons in democracy—les- 
sons which we hope the Japanese have not 
missed. 

To review the background, it was on Febru- 
ary 6, 1962, that Mr. and Mrs. Robert Ken- 
nedy visited Waseda first. They had been 
invited to Japan by the Japan Youth Com- 
mittee to meet the young people of Japan. 
The student body of Waseda invited the 
Kennedys to exchange views with the stu- 
dents. 

There had been reports circulating that 
leftist students were making plans to wreck 
the forum. But neither the student body 
of Waseda nor the school authorities took 
steps to forestall them. 

When the guests arrived, a welcome com- 
mittee was on the speaker's stand. But well- 
organized leftist students were in full con- 
trol of the entire block of front row seats. 

As Mr. Kennedy began speaking, the leftist 
students started shouting and stamping 
their feet to drown him out. They heckled 
him, tore up seats, flaunted banners, cut the 
microphone and invaded the speaker's stand. 

Through it all, the 36-year-old Mr. Ken- 
nedy stood unperturbed, continuing his ef- 
forts to talk to and with them. 

The faculty was helpless. The great ma- 
jority of the students had come to the Okuma 
Auditorium to hear Mr. Kennedy. Instead, 
they were subjected to harangues by minority 
leftist interlopers who took over their meet- 
ing. Yet, those students sat back and did 
nothing about it. 

A young cheer leader finally climbed up on 
the stand and led the gathering in Waseda's 
school song. It silenced the leftists. 

But they had succeeded in doing what they 
planned. That was to wreck the meeting. 
Mr. Kennedy left without having his oppor- 
tunity to speak. 

Outwardly, it was a victory for the left- 
wing students. A minority had cowed the 
entire school into submission and silenced 
the brother of the American President. What 
gloating must have gone on in Zengakuren 
circles. 

But the reaction had already set in. Cries 
of shame rose around the country. The 
school apologized to its guests for its be- 
havior to them. Five Waseda students set 
out on a cross-country walk across the United 
States to apologize personally. 
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As far as the Attorney General was con- 
cerned, there was nothing to forgive. He es- 
tablished a scholarship for Waseda. And 
when he returned to Japan this time, Waseda 
asked him to come back. Though he was on 
a tight schedule, he accepted and was given 
a heartwarming reception. 

Four leftist students sitting in the center 
front row of the balcony unfurled a banner 
in the only hostile demonstration against 
him. Student monitors appointed for just 
such an eventuality ripped up the sign and 
escorted the demonstrators out while other 
students cheered. 

It was clear the students of Waseda had 
learned their lesson. They were determined 
not to let a disorderly group of rebels again 
disrupt their proceedings, and they were pre- 
pared to deal firmly with any such disturb- 
ances. 

Mr. Kennedy referred to the incident later 
in talking of the fight his late brother and 
President had espoused against poverty, il- 
literacy, and hunger. “I don’t think there is 
any easy solution to these problems,” he said. 
“Just carrying slogans and placards cannot 
find answers to these problems, the major 
problems faced by the world.” 

We don’t think the students of Waseda 
will again let themselves be stampeded or 
deceived by minority mob elements speaking 
with the mouth of democracy. For that they 
can thank Mr. and Mrs. Robert Kennedy. 


THE MAN FROM MONTANA, ADM. 
ULYSSES S. GRANT SHARP, JR. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it 
has come to my attention that Adm. H. 
D. Felt, commander in chief Pacific, 
will reach the retirement age of 62 within 
a few months. Admiral Felt is a great 
American and a fine sailor who has 
served the Nation with courage and deep 
dedication for the greater part of his life. 
He has won admiration and gratitude of 
his magnificent devotion to duty in the 
safeguarding of our national interests 
and security. His has been a job well 
done and a retirement well earned. 

As prospective commander in chief 
Pacific to succeed Admiral Felt, Presi- 
dent Johnson has designated Adm. 
Ulysses S. Grant Sharp, Jr. Scarcely 
half a year ago, it was my privilege to 
call to the attention of the Senate, Ad- 
miral Sharp’s assignment as commander 
in chief Pacific Fleet. I am delighted, 
now, to note this new and even higher 
trust which has been placed in him by 
the Secretary of Defense and the Presi- 
dent. Admiral Sharp is a man from 
Montana. He was born in Montana and 
spent his boyhood at Fort Benton. I 
might note that Fort Benton, a small 
landlocked town of around 1,500 people 
in our large landlocked State is one of 
the great sources of leadership for the 
Nation’s naval and other defenses. 
Thirteen admirals and generals who 
served in World War II and shortly 
thereafter came from Montana and of 
these, no less than four admirals and 
two generals passed their formative 
years in Fort Benton. 

So once again, Mr. President, I would 
express my highest respect for the retir- 
ing commander in chief, Pacific, Adm. 
H. D. Felt, and salute his designated suc- 
cessor, Adm. Ulysses S. Grant Sharp. 

I ask unanimous consent that several 
articles referring to the appointment of 
Admiral Sharp be included at this point 
in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Balitmore (Md.) Sun, Feb. 28, 
1964] 


Pactric COMMAND REMAINS Navy's AS SHARP 
Is NAMED 


(By Mark S. Watson) 


WASHINGTON, February 27.—To the Navy's 
undisguised satisfaction, President Johnson 
today designated Adm. Ulysses S. Grant 
Sharp, Jr., as prospective commander in chief 
Pacific, effective July 1. 

Some months ago when it became clear 
that in mid-1964 someone would replace the 
present commander, Adm. H. D. Felt (who 
reaches age 62 next June) Robert S. Mc- 
Namara, Secretary of Defense, indicated that 
he would not necessarily recommend a naval 
officer. 

He appeared to be weighing the wisdom 
of rotating that post among Army, Navy, 
and Air Force candidates, as is done with 
a few other posts exercising command over 
forces from all three military services. 


DISCUSSION STIRRED 


That hint stirred a good deal of discussion, 
most of it emphasizing that, large as may be 
the roles of Army and Air Force personnel 
from time to time in the Pacific’s huge ex- 
tent, the Navy's is continuously intensive and 
clearly dominant. 

Command of the sea routes is fundamental 
to all Pacific strategy. Continuous close-in 
scrutiny of developments and threats is far 
more readily provided by naval elements 
than by others. 

And whereas an Air Force can hardly tarry 
in an area save by use of a base in that area, 
and an Army must be present on the ground, 
a naval task force can visit a troubled area 
without overriding that area’s sovereignty. 

All these factors have been present in 

keeping U.S. Navy elements constantly on 
the move throughout the Pacific, “showing 
the flag,” maintaining friendly relations in 
a hundred ports, and on occasion (as in the 
dispute of the offshore islands claimed by 
both Nationalist and Communist China) 
making American wishes and resources en- 
tirely clear and effectively discouraging local 
wars. 
Both in operations of this nature and in 
the detailed study of international condi- 
tions determining national policy in the 
Pacific, Admiral Sharp has had impressive 
experience—the first as present commander 
of the U.S. Pacific Fleet, under Admiral Felt 
as area commander, the second as chief stra- 
tegic planner for the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations. 

In both roles he has made himself familiar 
with requirements in Korea, South Vietnam, 
and Indonesia, which are among America’s 
largest present worries in the Pacific. 

Sharp's four-story name comes from the 
fact that his great-aunt was the wife of 
General Grant. Sharp was born in Montana 
in 1906, was graduated from the Naval Acad- 
emy in 1927, and spent much of his sea 
career on destroyer duty. 

It was in the Pacific campaigning of World 
War II that he twice won the Silver Star 
for “conspicuous gallantry,” participating in 
fights off the Gilbert Islands, Truk, Iwo 
Jima, Guam, Nauru, and the Philippines. 

He won the Bronz Star by his work in 
developing the shipboard combat-informa- 
tion centers that had a large role in late 
days of that war. 


|From the New York Times, Feb. 28, 1964] 
ADMIRAL SHARP To Ger Tor Paciric Post: 

COMMANDER SUCCEEDING FELT—VIETNAM 

AFFECTED 

WASHINGTON, February 27.—Adm. Ulysses 


S. Grant Sharp, chief of the United States 
Fleet in the Pacific, has been designated to 
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succeed Adm. Harry D. Felt, commander of 
U.S. forces in the Pacific. 

A formal announcement by the White 
House is expected within a day or two. It 
is understood, however, that the State De- 
partment has already notified key officials 
of the assignment. The Pentagon refused 
to comment. 

The change is expected to take effect in 
July when Admiral Felt reaches the manda- 
tory retirement age of 62. He has been in 
the Navy since his graduation from the 
United States Naval Academy in 1923. He 
has been Pacific commander since 1958. 

His 57-year-old successor will take over 
his former chief's responsibilities at a critical 
time. These responsibilities include policy 
and operations related to the fighting in 
South Vietnam. The Pacific commander also 
serves as senior military adviser to the South- 
east Asia Treaty Organization. 

Admiral Sharp’s appointment assures for 
the time being the Navy's retention of this 
unified major command, Secretary of De- 
fense Robert S. McNamara has indicated that 
he will not be bound by past practice in ap- 
pointing commanders. 

In the past, where the responsibilities of a 
unified or joint command appeared to be pre- 
dominantly in one military service, the com- 
mander was selected from that service. Sec- 
retary McNamara stressing ability, has indi- 
cated he will break with tradition. 

However, Admiral Sharp’s extensive serv- 
ice in the Pacific as well as the good impres- 
sion he is reported to have made on Mr. 
McNamara during his most recent stint at 
the Pentagon is understood to have counted 
in his promotion. 

Admiral Sharp was the Deputy Chief of 
Naval Operations for plans and policy from 
August 1960 to last September. He then 
received his present assignment as the head 
of the Pacific fleet. 

In his new post he will be responsible for 
over-all command of the Army, Navy, Marines 
and Air Force, including the war zone in 
South Vietnam. 


HARKINS ISSUE RAISED 


While refusing to comment on the promo- 
tion, Pentagon sources said that no decision 
had been made whether Gen. Paul D. Har- 
kins, commander of the military assistance 
command in South Vietnam, would retire 
when he reaches mandatory retirement age, 
in his case, 60 years old, next July. 

The question of whether General Harkins 
would retire became an issue when Presi- 
dent Kennedy, commenting on reports that 
the general would be removed, said he 
planned to continue him beyond his sched- 
uled tour. General Harkins, who has been 
in the Army 34 years, was assigned to South 
Vietnam in February 1962. 

Pentagon officials indicated that General 
Harkins’ tour normally would expire in 2 
years. Secretary McNamara, seeking to be- 
little reports that General Harkins might be 
removed, has said he is a great fan of the 
general. 

Officials have left in doubt whether Gen- 
eral Harkins will retire or whether he will 
stay on beyond a 2-year period or, at the 
request of the President, even beyond his 
retirement. 

Mr. McNamara may discuss the general's 
retirement plans when they meet next week 
on the Secretary’s scheduled visit to Saigon. 
Speculation that General Harkins’ retire- 
ment was imminent was prompted last 
month when Gen. William C. Westmoreland, 
commander of the 18th Airborne Corps at 
Fort Bragg, N.C., was named deputy com- 
mander in South Vietnam. 

Admiral Sharp’s promotion is expected to 
be part of a series of major changes pending 
in the military high command: Gen. Max- 
well D. Taylor, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff is expected to retire some time this 
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summer. So is Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, Air 
Force Chief of Staff. 

Customarily, the chairmanship of the 
Joint Chiefs is rotated among the services. 
However, General Taylor, a former Army 
Chief of Staff, who was brought out of re- 
tirement to head the Chiefs, succeeded Gen. 
Lyman L. Lemnitzer, his own successor at 
the head of the Army. 

There is some speculation that instead of 
an Air Force officer’s succeeding General 
Taylor, a Navy man may be named. How- 
ever, there is also speculation that with Gen- 
eral LeMay’s departure, Gen. Earle G. 
Wheeler, Army Chief of Staff, will be the 
senior remaining chief and thus most likely 
to succeed General Taylor. 


No-NONSENSE ADMIRAL: ULYSSES SIMPSON 
Grant SHARP, JR. 


One of the most keen-eyed golfers who 
played at the Army and Navy Country Club 
outside Washington a few years ago was a 
short, silver-haired Pentagon admiral with 
the formidable name of Ulysses Simpson 
Grant Sharp, Jr. Admiral Sharp, a stocky 
soft-spoken man who covered the golf course 
in less than leisurely fashion, regularly shot 
in the low 80’s, but he had a reputation as 
the man who could come through with a 50- 
foot putt if his team was in trouble and the 
chips were down. 

In his long naval career, Admiral Sharp 
has displayed many of the same qualities that 
make him a tough customer on the golf 
course. He is known as an extremely able 
but not spectacular officer. He is regarded 
as a man who does not need to shout to 
have his orders carried out, and as a thinker 
who can zip through the complexities of a 
complicated problem in policy or planning 
and come up with a clear, precise answer. 


CAUGHT M’NAMARA’S EYE 


He began his career in the traditional 
way—by serving in and commanding destroy- 
ers. The first major command he held was 
that of Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for 
Policy and Planning, a post he assumed in 
August 1960. 

His pragmatic, no-nonsense work at the 
Pentagon brought him to the attention of 
many highly ranked military figures, as well 
as Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara. 
Only last September he was appointed com- 
mander in chief of the Pacific Fleet, and pro- 
moted to a full admiral. He now succeeds 
Adm. Harry D. Felt as head of the Far East 
Command. 

As with many other military and naval 
Officers, Admiral Sharp’s career seemed to 
move into high gear only after he had spent 
a long time in the service. 

He was born in Fort Benton, Mont., April 
2, 1906, the son of a non-Navy man who 
had been named after his aunt’s husband, 
Gen. Ulysses S. Grant. 


TWENTY YEARS IN THE PACIFIC 


Young Sharp’s husky, blond, and blue- 
eyed appearance won him the nickname of 
“Oley,” a name given locally to those who 
resemble Swedes. 

In 1923, he was appointed to the Naval 
Academy and upon receiving his commission 
as an ensign at graduation, he went to sea 
aboard destroyers, cruisers, and other ships 
of the line. 

After winning a Letter of Commendation 
for participating in the Allied landings at 
Casablanca in 1943, Admiral Sharp was trans- 
ferred to the Pacific, where he has spent 
most of the last 20 years, except for the tour 
in Washington. 

While commanding a destroyer off of Nauru 
in the South Pacific on a mission to rescue 
a downed flier, Admiral Sharp won a Bronze 
Star for maneuvering his ship under point- 
blank enemy fire. 

In the Pacific campaign, Admiral Sharp 
won a second Bronze Star, two Silver Stars, 
and other decorations. 
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By the end of the war, he was com- 
mander of the destroyer force of the entire 
Pacific Fleet. He then spent a few years 
ashore, as commander of the fleet’s sonar 
school in San Diego, Calif. 

After attending the Naval War College, 
Admiral Sharp commanded a squad of de- 
stroyers operating off Korea in 1950, and was 
the fleet planning officer for the Inchon inva- 
sion. 

Before his appointment to the Pentagon 
in 1960, he held a number of staff jobs with 
the Pacific Fleet, including that of assist- 
ant director of strategic planning, and com- 
mander of the combined cruiser-destroyer 
force. 

Admiral Sharp is married to the former 
Patricia O'Connor, who is also an ardent 
golfer. They have two children, Mrs. Rus- 
sell F. Milham of Los Angeles, and a son, Lt. 
(j.g.) Grant A. Sharp. 

On the job, Admiral Sharp is a long and 
tireless worker, often spending 10 to 12 hours 
a day at his desk. This may be one explana- 
tion of his quickstep on the links. In 
his spare time he likes to read mostly history 
and current affairs. 


HEALTH CARE FOR THE ELDERLY 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, a 
prominent physician in Portland, Dr. 
Morton Goodman, has written a letter 
to the editor of the Oregon Labor Press 
calling attention to the unfortunate 
shortcomings of Oregon’s health care for 
the elderly. 

Dr. Goodman knows whereof he 
speaks because he served as a member 
of the welfare commission and he has 
also served on President Kennedy's Com- 
mittee of Physicians supporting health 
care for the elderly based on social se- 
curity. 

In his letter Dr. Goodman makes a 
comment that should give all of us cause 
for self-incrimination: 


In our State we just can't afford to pay 
for even minimum medical care for our wel- 
fare patients. 


He goes on to say: 

Our program would collapse were it not 
for the generosity of the hospitals and doc- 
tors who continue to contribute much of 
their services free of charge. 


I ask unanimous consent to include 
in my remarks Dr. Goodman’s letter as 
published in the Oregon Labor Press. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Docror’s View 
To the LABOR Press: 

The State welfare commission’s plan to 
change the method of paying medical and 
hospital bills points up a serious crisis in 
Oregon. In our State we just can't afford to 
pay for even minimum medical care for our 
welfare patients. 

Even with generous help from the Federal 
Treasury (50 percent matching funds), our 
program would collapse were it not for the 
generosity of the hospitals and doctors who 
continue to contribute much of their serv- 
ices free of charge. It is regrettable that the 
druggists raised such å furor when it was 
suggested that they too assume their social 
responsibility and serve the indigents at a 
reduced charge. 

The major drain on our welfare budget is 
the staggering hospital and nursing home 
costs. If these bills were largely paid by a 
hospital insurance program financed through 
the social security system, an enormous bur- 
den would be lifted from the taxpayers of 
our State. We could then afford to pay for 
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more adequate medical and preventive health 
care for our welfare patients. 

Everyone would benefit from such a pro- 
gram. The elderly would be protected 
against the commonest cause of destitution 
in their later years—the costs of prolonged 
illness. Many of them would thus be kept 
off the welfare rolls at a substantial saving 
to the State. 

Their children would be more secure 
against the threat of a sudden drain on 
family finances caused by prolonged illness 
of a parent. These reserves could then be 
set aside for college, for needed dental work 
for children, etc. 

The merchants, and the economy in gen- 
eral, would profit. The older people and 
their children, now relieved of the fear of 
disastrous costs of sudden illness, could buy 
household necessities, washers, clothes, etc. 

The insurance industry would likewise 
benefit as it would sell supplementary med- 
ical, hospital, and other policies to older 
people who would now be “backstopped” by 
protection of the social security financed 
hospital insurance. 

Druggists, hospitals, and the doctors would 
be much more likely to have their bills paid. 
In fact, it is difficult to see how anyone who 
really understands this program can oppose 
it. 

This richest of all countries is the only 
industrialized nation in the world that does 
not have a government-sponsored hospital 
insurance plan to protect its older citizens. 
This humane program (as implemented by 
the King-Anderson bill) was proposed by 
President Kennedy. It is sound, simple, and 
fair. The need for it is becoming more 
urgent each year. 

Morton J. GoopMan, M.D. 


WALL STREET JOURNAL SAYS TAX 
CUT MAY HIKE INTEREST RATES; 
SLOW DOWN ECONOMIC EXPAN- 
SION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, a 
major reason why I voted against the 
tax cut was because the attitude of the 
Federal Reserve Board and the Treas- 
ury made it evident that the stimulus 
of the tax cut would be used by our 
money managers as an alibi for follow- 
ing policies that would raise interest 
rates. 

Mr. President, as every first-year stu- 
dent in economics knows, rising interest 
rates discourage borrowing. And bor- 
rowing—consumer credit, homebuilding 
credit, business expansion credit—is the 
very heart of our economic expansion. 
If loans are made for any of these pur- 
poses, sales will increase, production in- 
creases, jobs increase. If loans are not 
made, sales, production, and jobs go 
down. It is that simple. Furthermore, 
Mr. President, it is evident that present 
monetary policies by our Federal Gov- 
ernment will result in a rationing of 
credit, so that loans would not be avail- 
able even at high interest rates. 

With this in mind consider the con- 
sequences of the tax cut and let the Wall 
Street Journal tell the sad story: 

Surprise for consumers: The same tax cut 
that began putting extra dollars in workers’ 
paychecks yesterday may make it difficult 
for some of those workers to get a loan to 
buy a house, car, or refrigerator—and may 
make many more pay higher interest on such 
loans. 

So, at least, say some prominent bankers. 
Their reasoning: Many consumers likely will 
use their tax-cut dollars to make a down pay- 
ment on some major purchase, figuring to 
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borrow the rest. And many businesses likely 
will use tax-cut cash to start expansion pro- 
jects, then borrow to complete them. So 
demand for bank loans can be expected to 
jump at a time when the Federal Reserve 
Board has been restricting the supply of 
money banks have available to make new 
loans and, for various reasons may restrict 
it further. 


Mr. President, this tax cut coming in 
the midst of a record boom may indeed 
be inflationary. Restrictive monetary 
policy is indeed one way of fighting in- 
flation—but what a price for the Na- 
tion’s millions of debtors. And how ri- 
diculous to stimulate the economy with 
a tax cut, then turn around and jam on 
the brakes with a tightened money sup- 
ply and a rationing of credit. 

This policy is guaranteed to result in 
a tax cut that does nothing to help solve 
our unemployment problem, and that 
will certainly deepen our Federal deficit 
and increase our national debt. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle from today’s, March 6, issue of the 
Wall Street Journal entitled Tax Cut 
Paradox,” be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tax-CUr PARADOX: SLASHES LIKELY To MAKE 
Loans Harper To GET, RAISE INTEREST 
RaTES—BANKERS SAY SPENDING RISE WILL 
Boost LOAN DEMAND BUT THEIR FUNDS ARE 
Low: WILL “FED” TIGHTEN SCREWS? 


(By Lee Silberman) 


Surprise for consumers: The same tax cut 
that began putting extra dollars in workers’ 
paychecks yesterday may make it difficult for 
some of those workers to get a loan to buy 
a house, car, or refrigerator—and may make 
many more pay higher interest on such loans. 

So, at least, say some prominent bankers. 
Their reasoning: Many consumers likely will 
use their tax-cut dollars to make a downpay- 
ment on some major purchase, figuring to 
borrow the rest. And many businesses likely 
will use tax-cut cash to start expansion proj- 
ects, then borrow to complete them. So de- 
mand for bank loans can be expected to 
jump—at a time when the Federal Reserve 
Board has been restricting the supply of 
money banks have available to make new 
loans and, for various reasons, may restrict 
it further. 

In this situation, many banks undoubtedly 
will give first call on their funds to their 
business customers. So “the person wanting 
to buy a car, who has only a marginal credit 
record, can expect to have a tougher time 
getting a loan,” says Lloyd Mazzera, execu- 
tive vice prseident of California’s Bank of 
America, the Nation’s largest. Also, he be- 
lieves, the competition among borrowers for 
a limited supply of loan money will cause 
“interest rates to rise in all major markets in 
1964.” 

EFFECT ON MORTGAGES 

Many banks are particularly likely to re- 
frain from tying up more funds in long-term 
home mortgages, a service some have begun 
to promote only in the last year or so. Wil- 
liam Blackfeld, president of the National As- 
sociation of Home Builders, fears the result 
may be to tighten the now ample supply 
of mortgage money all over the country. 

Some small banks even are making prep- 
arations, if need be, to ration credit. That 
would mean they'd set a rough limit on the 
amount of money to be made available for 
each type of loan, then lend a customer less 
money than he applies for, or refuse to make 
any more loans of that type, when the limit 
is approached. 
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In Burlington, Iowa, for instance, the 
Farmers & Merchants Savings Bank now has 
about $6 million in loans divided about even- 
ly among merchant, consumer, and real 
estate loans. But it’s girding for possible 
rationing, and if it takes the step “our real 
estate and consumer lending will be the first 
to feel the effects,” says C. H. Walsh, presi- 
dent. We'll have to give priority to loan re- 
quests of business accounts that have been 
with us in good times and bad, and then 
spread the money around to the others as 
best we can.” 

SOME MORE CHEERFUL 

Not all bankers, to be sure, take such a 
gloomy view. While most do expect some 
tightening of money, several think that many 
of the bigger banks, at least, won't be forced 
to curtail consumer lending, which is a fairly 
small portion of their business. 

So long as banks pay today’s 4 percent in- 
terest rate on savings, they're going to keep 
pushing higher yielding consumer loans,” as- 
serts Carl M. Flora, senior vice president of 
Milwaukee's First Wisconsin National Bank. 
A New York banker adds that a growing level 
of consumer loans brings a rising flow of 
funds to a bank from repayment of these 
loans, making money continuously available 
for some new loans. 

There’s also another aspect of the tax cut 
more cheering to prospective borrowers: 
Though a squeeze on lendable funds may 
make bankers more choosy about whom they 
lend to, “the tax cut automatically makes 
practically every taxpayer a better credit 
risk,” says Baldwin Maull, president of Ma- 
rine Midland Corp., a holding company that 
owns 11 New York State banks. The fact 
he has more take-home pay should stand 
him in good stead with our credit inter- 
viewers.” 

William F. Kelly, president both of Phila- 
delphia’s First Pennsylvania Bank & Trust 
Co. and of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, even suggests the extra money pro- 
vided by the tax cut may help some consum- 
ers who have fallen behind on installment 
payments to catch up and possibly qualify 
for more credit. “A certain number of people 
whose heads have been underwater now at 
least will come up for another gasp,” he 
says. 

A SQUEEZE ALREADY 

Though these factors may help some in- 
dividual borrowers, many bankers say they 
will hardly serve to head off, or even modify, 
the general squeeze on credit that they see 
coming. The squeeze, indeed, already has 
begun, as a result of two combinations of 
factors: 

Banks, beginning in 1962, aggressively ex- 
panded their consumer and mortgage lend- 
ing activities to put to work a flood of say- 
ings they attracted by boosting the interest 
paid on savings to 4 percent on funds left 
undisturbed for a year. Of late, however, 
these activities have been making loans rise 
faster than the savings that provide the 
money for the loans. Savings deposits in 
U.S. commercial banks jumped 18.5 percent 
in 1962, but only 13.5 percent in 1963, and 
that rise trailed a 14 percent 1963 expansion 
in the banks’ consumer installment loans. 

This year, the rise in savings has slowed 
further. In the first 8 weeks of 1964 savings 
rose only 2.8 percent at those banks, in 
larger cities, that report weekly to the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, against a 3.5 percent 
rise in the like 1963 period. Partly as a re- 
sult, weekly reporting banks at last report 
on February 26 had 66 percent of their total 
deposits loaned out, against 56 percent a 
year earlier. 

While the savings rise was showing, the 
Federal Reserve last spring and summer 
moved vigorously to push up short-term in- 
terest rates. Its aim: To make these more 
competitive with foreign rates, and thus head 
off any heavy outflow of U.S. funds into 
short-term foreign investments. Such an 
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outflow would aggravate the balance-of- 
payments deficit (excess of total money going 
out of the United States over money coming 
in), which to some economists is America’s 
gravest financial problem. 

The Fed first moved to cut banks’ “free 
reserves“ - basically, the amount of uncom- 
mitted money in the banking system avail- 
able to expand banks’ loans and investments. 
It does this principally by selling Govern- 
ment securities, which pulls out of the bank- 
ing system the money paid for these securi- 
ties. Later it raised the discount rate—the 
fee it charges on loans to member banks— 
to 3.5 percent from the former 3 percent. 
These moves did help to hold the 1963 
balance-of-payments deficit to about $3 bil- 
lion, or no worse than the average for the 
last few years. 

The moves, combined with the rise in loan 
demand and the slower growth of savings, 
also have had a sharp effect on banks and 
other lenders. From $300 million last May, 
the system's free reserves have fallen 
to about $100 million now, limiting the 
banks’ ability to make new loans. Some 
short-term interest rates that had been fall- 
ing have returned to formerly high levels, 
too. Sales finance companies, which raise 
some of their funds for relending by selling 
their own promissory notes to investors, are 
now in some cases paying a return of as 
much as 4 percent on these I. O. U. s, the high- 
est rate since June 1960. 

Now there’s some prospect the Federal Re- 
serve will tighten the screws further on 
credit and interest rates. The Fed fretted 
publicly for months that the tax cut would 
turn so much extra money loose into the 
economy that inflation might result unless 
credit was tightened further. The $11.5 bil- 
lion, two-stage tax cut began to take effect 
yesterday as employers drop the Federal in- 
come tax withholding rate to 14 percent of 
a worker's wages, from the former 18 per- 
cent. The U.S. Treasury figures this first 
stage of the cut will give individuals and 
business an extra $8 billion to spend in 1964. 

Of late the Federal Reserve has seemed to 
be going along with an argument by Presi- 
dent Johnson that further tightening of 
credit could prevent the tax cut from stimu- 
lating the U.S. economy as much as it’s sup- 
posed to. But an outside factor eventually 
could force its hand. That factor is last 
week's increase in the British “bank rate,” 
counterpart of the U.S. discount rate, to 5 
percent from the former 4 percent, 

George W. Mitchell, a Federal Reserve 
Board Governor, said this week that he saw 
no signs the British increase would cause 
the outflow of U.S. short-term capital, seek- 
ing higher interest rates, that the Board has 
worked so hard to prevent. But if such a 
flow develops—and Mr. Mitchell concedes it’s 
“impossible” to say for sure that it won't 
the Fed could be forced to cut banks’ free 
reserves further, or raise the discount rate 
again, or both, 

And even if no such drastic action is 
necessary, the Federal Reserve has indicated 
that it will take no overt steps to prevent 
the consequences of the tax cut—that is, 
the pressure of a greater loan demand on a 
limited supply of lendable funds—from 
making loans harder to get and raising in- 
terest rates of their own accord, 

Even without any further moves by the 
Federal Reserve—and without any added 
loan demand resulting yet from the tax 
cut—some banks and sales finance companies 
have been tightening consumer lending 
practices and, in a few cases, raising inter- 
est charges on consumer loans, Finance 
companies and other sources of consumer 
loan money, such as credit unions and say- 
ings and loan associations, are affected along 
with banks by general tightening of the 
money market. 

In Milwaukee, for example, most banks 
making auto loans now charge $5 a year 
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interest for each $100 of the loan, up from 
$4.50 a year ago. Earlier, aggressive pro- 
motion of auto loans by banks had been 
driving down interest rates. Though Mil- 
waukee’s 1963 rate of $4.50 per $100 was 
exceptionally low, such rates have fallen to 
a range of $5 to $6 per $100 in many parts 
of the country, from a former range of $6 
to $7. 

This interest-rate competition has helped 
banks capture the largest share of the auto 
loan business. As recently as 1958 banks 
and finance companies, such as General Mo- 
tors Acceptance Corp. and C.LT. Financial 
Corp., each held 43 percent of outstanding 
auto installment loans. But by the end of 
1963 banks held 50 percent of the $22.2 bil- 
lion in auto installment credit then out- 
standing, finance companies only 37 per- 
cent, and credit unions and other lenders 
the rest. Banking sources estimate that 
hundreds of the Nation’s smaller commer- 
cial banks have begun making auto loans 
only in the last 2 years, and that hundreds 
more which had been making such loans 
only occasionally began making them regu- 
larly in the same period. 

Some loose practices that had sprung up 
during the years of intense lending competi- 
tion also are going by the board. One ex- 
ample: Banks and finance companies are rais- 
ing their standards in purchasing customers’ 
installment contracts from auto and appli- 
ance dealers. 

This practice in itself is a standard one: 
The customer signs his contract with the 
auto or appliance dealer, but makes his pay- 
ments to the lender who buys his contract 
from the dealer, and the dealer usually has 
to get the lender's okay of the customer's 
credit to complete the contract. In the last 
few years, however, some dealers have found 
lenders willing to buy contracts without 
making any check of their own on the cus- 
tomer’s standing as a credit risk. 

Partly as a result, the American Bankers 
Association reports that, at the end of 1963, 
some 1.8 percent of auto loans acquired by 
banks from dealers were 30 days or more be- 
hind on payments, compared with only 1 
percent of the loans made direct from bank 
to car buyer. And banks and sales finance 
companies also have encountered situations 
where an unusually high percentage of appli- 
ance “paper” purchased from a single dealer 
presented collection problems. 

Now, with money tightening, the banks and 
finance companies are severing relations with 
such dealers. General Electric Credit Corp., 
for one, has stopped buying any contracts 
from many appliance and furniture dealers 
who consistently produced troublesome ac- 
counts, a spokesman says. 

Keith Cone, senior vice president of La- 
Salle National Bank, Chicago, and chairman 
of the American Bankers Association’s in- 
stallment credit commission, looks for tighter 
money to help end several other questionable 
lending practices he says some banks have 
adopted in pressing to put savings to work. 
A small percentage of banks, he says, have 
been making 40- or 42-month auto loans, 
though 36 months is generally considered the 
longest safe period. 

A few banks, according to Mr. Cone, also 
have in effect lengthened repayment periods 
by making auto loans for 36 months, keeping 
monthly payments low for 35 of these 
months, and then providing for a huge final 
“balloon” payment. The idea is that the 
consumer often has to swing a new loan, for 
6 months to a year, to meet that final pay- 
ment. 

Though most banks would be happy to see 
an end to such practices, they'll be anything 
but happy if they're forced to curtail con- 
sumer installment loans generally. Such 
loans yield a higher return than most of the 
banks’ business loans, which usually provide 
for the borrower to pay a stated yearly inter- 
est charge, then repay the entire principal in 
one installment at the end of the loan. 
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A borrower on an auto installment loan, in 
contrast, is continuously paying off the prin- 
cipal and, on average, has use of only about 
half the money over the term of the loan. 
Thus, if the stated interest charge on his 
loan is $5 per $100, the effective interest on 
the average amount of money he has use of 
is closer to 10 percent. 


THIS IS NOT A CIVIL RIGHTS BILL 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, my 
distinguished colleague, the senior Sen- 
ator from Georgia, appeared last Sunday 
on “Face the Nation” and warned the 
American people against unwittingly 
allowing police state legislation to be 
enacted simply because it is labeled “civil 
rights.” 

As Senator RusszLL so ably demon- 
strated in his analysis of various iniqui- 
tous features of this so-called civil rights 
bill, this legislation should be called a bill 
to regulate the lives of the American 
people. 

However, as Senator RUSSELL also 
pointed out, this story has not been given 
to American people, and they are un- 
aware of the far-reaching ramifications 
of the bill. Unfortunately, in reporting 
Senator RUSSELL’s appearance on “Face 
the Nation,” our two major wire services 
failed to adequately give Senator Rus- 
SELL’s views on this legislation and his 
reasons for opposing it. 

As the Augusta Chronicle commented 
editorially last Tuesday, it is easy to see 
why the American people do not know 
what is contained in this bill and what it 
would mean to their freedom to live and 
work as they please. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE WOLF IN “RIGHTS” CLOTHING 


News accounts of Senator RICHARD B. 
RUSSELL’S appearance on Face the Nation” 
Sunday help to confirm one of the principal 
points made by the Senator: The American 
public has not really been told what is con- 
tained in this far-reaching piece of legisla- 
tion. 

United Press International took seven para- 
graphs to tell what Russert said about the 
prospects of compromise and the strategy 
that could be expected from opponents and 
proponents of the bill. But nowhere did it 
mention his comments on the content of the 
bill. 

The Associated Press devoted 10 para- 
graphs to RusszLL's views on legislative 
strategy and lobbying in the civil rights 
battle, and only 2 to his explicit expres- 
sions of concern over how the bill would 
affect the American people. 

Neither wire service made any mention, so 
far as we can determine, of Senator RuSSELL’s 
repeated assertions that: (1) The public is 
not aware of what this measure would mean 
to individual Americans, and (2) if the pub- 
lic was aware of this, it would demand that 
the Senate reject the House-passed bill. 

The fact that this did not appear in the 
national wire service stories goes a long way 
toward explaining why the public is poorly 
informed on one of the most significant 
pieces of legislation ever to appear on the 
calendar of Congress, 

Public discussion of this bill has been so 
fraught with emotionalism and politics that 
the real issues have been largely obscured. 
The communications media are not altogeth- 
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er to blame for this, because proponents of 
the bill want the battle to be fought on an 
emotional level. But we would be less than 
honest were we not to admit that the press 
has been a party to the failure. 

Virtually every American, including him- 
self, is in favor of “civil rights,” Senator 
RvUSSELL reminded his interviewers Sunday. 
And, he added, some of the voting provisions 
in the proposed bill are legitimate protec- 
tions of “civil rights.” 

But the bulk of the bill now before the 
Senate is, as Georgia’s senior solon described 
it, “a massive blow against our system of 
Government.” 

How many Americans want their Senators 
to vote for a measure that denies the owner 
of a private business his right to rent his 
rooms, sell his goods or serve his meals to 
whomever he chooses? 

How many Americans favor a law that gives 
a Federal bureaucrat the unprecedented au- 
thority to cut off Federal services from tax- 
payers who paid for them whenever he de- 
cides that “discrimination” is being practiced 
in their State? 

How many Americans want a new Wash- 
ington bureaucracy set up to dictate the 
hiring, firing, and promoting practices of 
private employers under a sweeping FEPC 
provision? 

How many Americans want to break down 
the normal processes of law, in order to push 
so-called “civil rights” suits ahead of other 
business in Federal courts? 

How many want their Federal tax dollars 
to be used against their State and local tax 
dollars, in Justice Department suits to force 
desegregation of State and local publicly 
owned parks, pools, and beach facilities? 

These are some of the things Senator 
RUSSELL was talking about. The anticipated 
Senate filibuster on the civil rights bill, he 
explained, is not just an attempt to talk the 
legislation to death, but an attempt by op- 
ponents of the vicious measure to bring its 
dangers to the attention of the American 
people. 

One incident that occurred in Washington 
last week will illustrate the truth of Senator 
RUSSELL’s charge—and the strength of his 
position. 

Congressman FRANK CHELF, a liberal Ken- 
tucky Democrat, is a member of the House 
Judiciary Committee. As one who signed 
the committee report urging passage of the 
civil rights bill, he is officially one of its 
authors. But it was not until last week that 
CHELF got around to reading the bill he had 
signed. When he did, this was his reaction: 

“I'm against everything in this bill in its 
present form. It's an awful bill. I hadn't 
realized how bad it is. 

“It will, in my opinion, extend Federal 
domination over business, industry and over 
individual citizens in a manner never before 
attempted since the Constitution of the 
United States was adopted. 

“It will destroy the constitutional checks 
and balances between Washington and the 
States.” 


CULINARY INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, the 
Culinary Institute of America has been 
dispensing knowledge in the fine art of 
cooking for 18 years. It now has added 
new luster to a splendid record by par- 
ticipating in this Nation’s fight against 
persistent unemployment. The Culi- 
nary Institute, located in New Haven, 
Conn., provided instruction to 80 persons 
last year under the provisions of the 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act passed by Congress in 1962. This 
represents an investment of $38,000 by 
U.S. taxpayers in the future of these stu- 
dents. To their credit—and to the credit 
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of the Culinary Institute—about 80 per- 
cent were placed in full-time jobs upon 
completion of their training. Special 
schooling at the Culinary Institute and 
other private centers is coordinated 
through Community Progress Inc., which 
was established about 18 months ago. 
CPI, under the able leadership of Mitch- 
ell Sviridoff, focuses its ingenuity and 
energy on the human problems prevalent 
in our urban centers. Its programs 
serve as models for other American cities 
now struggling with the challenge of 
redevelopment. 

The National Observer, on February 
24, published an interesting and inform- 
ative article on the Culinary Institute 
and its founder, Mrs. Frances L. Roth. 
I ask unanimous consent that this arti- 
cle, which describes the excellent train- 
ing offered to those seeking to perfect 
new skills, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AROMAS OF FINEST CUISINE Warr ACROSS AN 
UNUSUAL 10-AcrE CAMPUS 


(By Robert Ostermann) 


New Haven, CoNn—“There’s nothing 
wrong with the hamburger that respect for 
the beef in it and respect for the man pre- 
paring it will not ultimately cure.” 

The author of this spirited defense of 
American food and its cooks is a graying, 
energetic woman, Mrs. Frances L. Roth, who 
more than any one other person has forced 
hostile critics of U.S. cooking to eat a lot of 
their harshest words and to admit there may 
be, after all, some hope for the culinary arts 
in this country. 

Mrs. Roth, who is 68, approaches the dedi- 
cated task of her later years with a militant 
directness. If you want to improve Ameri- 
can cooking, there is only one way to proceed. 
You make better cooks. How else? she asks. 

She trains these better cooks in the Culi- 
nary Institute of America, in New Haven, 
Conn. And one has to say she does, be- 
cause the institute is her creation, and she 
continues to direct it with all the skill, ten- 
derness, and concentration of a master chef 
blending Bordelaise sauce or constructing 
that sweet mountain of cream puffs called a 
Croquembouche. 


A NEIGHBOR TO YALE 


The school is located well within the pe- 
rimeter of Yale University, sandwiched be- 
tween the divinity school and the school of 
forestry, although it is not part of the uni- 
versity. From its 9 buildings and 11 busy 
kitchens this year will emerge some 300 grad- 
uates, trained to be expert chefs. 

The 300 will bring to more than 4,000 the 
number of institute graduates who have 
scattered across the Nation and beyond its 
borders since Mrs. Roth founded the school 
18 years ago. 

The school’s files bulge with success stories, 
hundreds and hundreds of them. Robert 
Steiner went from the institute to Tel Aviv, 
Israel, to start the kitchen for the Sheraton 
Hotel there. He is now executive chef at 
the Lexington Hotel in New York City. 

In Milwaukee, Kurt W. Remus, Jr., operates 
his own enormously successful catering com- 
pany. Tom McCrory went from Sheraton 
hotels in Chicago, San Francisco, and Ha- 
wali, to the chain’s headquarters in Boston. 

Sol Geltman's career is dramatic but not 
unusual, according to Mrs. Roth. He started 
in Hollywood, Fla., at the Hotel Algiers, ad- 
vanced to the Diplomat, and then to the 
kitchen of the Fontainebleau. He is now 
general manager and vice president of El 
San Juan, in San Juan, Puerto Rico. 
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WHEN THE GT'S CAME HOME 


Mrs. Roth started the Culinary Institute 
in 1946. The school was then a rented loft 
on State Street in New Haven. It used bor- 
rowed equipment, and had 25 students fresh 
from the Army and anxious to develop their 
experience as military cooks and make it 
pay off in civilian life. 

Mrs. Roth started the institute, called with 
some confusion the CIA, at the request of 
the New Haven Restaurant Association. 
“They told me there were jobs for cooks 
going begging in the city,” she says, “and 
asked me if I would establish a school. I 
did.” 

The characteristically compact statement 
conceals the tireless Roth efforts that have 
brought her school from its one crowded 
room to the present 10 hilly acres dotted 
with trees and delicious with aromas from 
the world’s finest cuisines in preparation. 

Mrs. Roth shrugs off her endless cam- 
paigns for funds to keep the institute in 
operation and for equipment to keep the 
students’ training at maximum quality. 
She is more concerned over the content 
of the institute's instruction, which has 
made it what has been described as the 
only topflight school in the United States 
operated primarily to produce expert 
chefs. 

THE ROAD TO COOKING SKILL 


Last week, strolling up the gentle slope 
from her residence on campus to her of- 
fice in ancient Angell Hall, Mrs. Roth dis- 
cussed some of the obstacles the school 
has to overcome in turning hot-dog eaters 
into close equivalents of the European- 
trained gourmet chef. 

“Americans are a people of one menu,” 
she says. “In Europe, your future chef 
grows up in a kitchen practically from boy- 
hood. He has “tasted food in the widest 
variety of preparations. Our boys don't 
have this. They come here ignorant of how 
95 percent of prepared food tastes.” 

She explained that you cannot cook a dish 
without knowing how it should taste. 
There is more to making estouffade of 
duckling than throwing together the 21 
ingredients. Too many cloves, too little 
sherry wine, sage carelessly crushed—any 
one of these could alter the result. It's the 
cook’s taste, his trained palate, that makes 
the difference. 

“Our first job is to give the students an 
educated, sensitive palate.” 

When you consider that the taste of fish 
dishes, for example, can be altered by the 
use of at least 40 different sauces, the extent 
of this “taste training” can be better meas- 
ured. 

LEARNING GOOD TASTE 

The students develop a discriminating 
taste by daily exposure to the widest range 
of international dishes. Some of these they 
prepare themselves as they proceed through 
the two-year course. Others are prepared 
in demonstrations by one or other of 13 
famous chefs on the institute's faculty. 

The school’s kitchens are busy all day and 
everyday. In one, on the day I was per- 
mitted to invade the chef's private domains, 
an instructor was explaining the importance 
of timing in the preparation of sauces. The 
students learned that a sauce is ready when 
a coating forms on the spoon dipped in to 
test it. 

Over a steaming caldron of soup stock 
another instructor was insisting that no 
soup should be fatty. He showed how to 
remove fat from a soup by soaking it up 
with a paper towel. 

In the demonstration kitchen another 
chef, with a mirror suspended over his head 
like a surgeon before his medical students, 
went through the five steps of preparing a 
baked Alaska Grand Success (a dessert com- 
posed of cherries, ice cream, sponge cake, 
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and covered with deep meringue scalloped 
and carved like a temple frieze). 

In the bakeshop a tray of tender tarts was 
being topped with a creamy icing, while at 
another table a wedding cake was receiving 
layers of foaming sugar. 


CAN’T USE LEFTOVERS 


To help defray the $600 it costs every day 
to keep the omnivorous institute kitchens 
supplied with raw materials, Mrs. Roth has 
had to devise a number of strategems. “A 
cooking school is different,” she points out, 
“in the way it uses training materials. You 
can’t use food over again. It has to be eaten 
or thrown away.” 

Scarcely anything is thrown away at the 
Culinary Institute of America. The students, 
first, feed the school’s staff and themselves, 
and there is no sign they are suffering depri- 
vation. They also prepare meals for the Yale 
athletic teams in training. 

Disposing economically of the luscious 
cakes, often lavishly decorated, prepared by 
students in the bakery sets a tougher prob- 
lem. In the ingenious scheme finally devised, 
Mrs. Roth sought the cooperation of Yale 
officials and students, both groups always 
having been among the institute’s warmest 
friends. 

Mrs. Roth got Yale’s permission to solicit 
birthday cake orders from the parents of 
Yale students. The institute bakes the 
cakes, decorates them, delivers them on the 
appropriate days to students’ lodgings; par- 
ents pay for only the ingredients. Benefits 
to bakery students include abundant prac- 
tice baking without adding abundant cal- 
ories to their diet. 


STUDENTS TRY WORKING 


Students test their talents outside the 
school as well as inside. “We encourage 
them to accept part-time employment in 
commercial kitchens,” Mrs. Roth says. 

Ninety percent of the students take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity by working on 
late shifts, weekends, and during summer 
vacations in quality restaurants and hotels 
in the New Haven area. Wages earned help 
students meet their stiff institute annual 
fees: $1,677 for resident students, $1,331.50 
for nonresidents. 

The services of all the students are fre- 
quently sought for major catering events. 
The day I toured the kitchens a request came 
from New York World's Fair representatives 
to have the institute's students for any 
period they could be spared. 

As Mrs. Roth recalls it, the most memo- 
rable catering job the school handled oc- 
curred on May 8 last year in Groton, Conn. 

She mused over the details in the small, 
bright, modern kitchen of her residence 
while preparing, for two, a fragrant omelet 
so light it seemed to float on the plate. On 
May 8, Jacqueline Kennedy went to Groton 
to christen the nuclear submarine Lafayette. 
With the First Lady were 1,100 very im- 

t VIP's, among them the Secretary of 
the Navy and the French Ambassador. 

The institute catered the entire affair, se- 
lecting the menu from the finest items out 
of classical French cuisine. Mrs. Kennedy 
reported her complete captivation by the 
meal (which had to be prepared in portable 
kitchens), and by such specialities as ice 
sculptures weighing hundreds of pounds and 
an enormous cake topped by a detailed rep- 
lica of the deadly undersea craft in sugar 
icing. 

“I had every reason to be proud of my boys 
and staff that day,” says Mrs. Roth. 

MORE SKILLS REQUIRED 

To get ready for a developing career in 
the food service industry, as it is profes- 
sionally called, Mrs. Roth’s boys“ learn a 
lot more than cookery. The modern chef 
wears many. hats besides his traditional 
fluted, billowy crown. 
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The chef today has to be organizer, per- 
sonnel man, astute buyer in an expensive 
market for a business with a small margin 
of profit. He must have solid grounding in 
nutritional and dietary science, also in 
mathematics, English, chemistry. He should 
be instructed in the significant elements of 
hotel and restaurant management, inven- 
tory, cost control, sanitation and hygiene, 
relevant points of law, and public relations. 

The institute’s students learn all these 
over and above the basic culinary skills that 
will equip them to fit capably into even the 
‘most exotic kitchens. Their training ex- 
tends from the appreciation and use of the 
more than 60 herbs and spices available to 
the simple safety precaution that you never 
open an oven door from the front, only from 
the side. 

The long, arduous hours of work and study 
are eased for Mrs. Roth’s boys and, this year, 
six girls by the love for food they all have 
and oy the lucrative careers awaiting them. 
After graduation they will find more open- 
ings than applicants in hotels, public and 
private institutions, restaurant chains, and 
industrial feeding operations. 

A random sampling of letters from eager 
employers filed in Mrs. Roth's office turned 
up offers at $5 per hour; $135 to $150 per 
week; $100 per week; $6,000 to $8,000, $14,000, 
and $15,000 per year. 

According to Mrs. Roth, 18,000 first cooks 
retire from the profession every year in the 
United States. At best, 8,000 annually are 
trained to replace them. This goes on every 
year,” she says. She is profoundly convinced 
here is an unfortunately overlooked occu- 
pation for boys and young men not academi- 
cally inclined. 

By U.S. Department of Labor reckoning, 
food service is the Nation’s fourth largest 
retail industry. With new methods of food 
processing, such as irradiation, multiplying 
rapidly, more good cooks will be needed to 
‘handle this food, Mrs. Roth asserts. 

And she adds, “As for anyone who can 
cook in two languages, he is set for life.” 

In a rare outburst of indignation, she con- 
demned America’s “white-collar madness“ 
which has kicked the chef’s and similar oc- 
cupations down into the basement of U.S. 
public esteem. “For every manager and de- 
partment head, an army of trained privates 
is needed,” she asserts. 


SHE LEAVES HER MARK 


Most people who know her and the Cul- 
inary Institute would say Mrs. Roth is far 
too modest in describing her school’s gradu- 
ates as “trained privates.” And they would, 
and do, say the institute’s achievement is a 
clear reflection of her own personal qualities. 

The view of one of the institute’s chef 
instructors, Paul Troescher, is typical. Mr. 
Troescher is stocky and bald, blunt in man- 
ner, and still speaks with a conspicuous 
German intonation to his accurate English. 

“She is a great lady,” he says. Strict, 
yes. She gets things done. But she is a lady. 
You should pray she lives a long time. It 
is important for the institute.” 

Chief among the Rothian qualities that 
have helped shape the Culinary Institute 
and attracted to it students from all 50 
States and more than a dozen foreign coun- 
tries is an intense concern over the condi- 
tion of human society. Mrs. Roth is a con- 
vinced and lifelong humanist. She wants 
people to be able to live better, in every way. 

The institute itself is a “second thing” for 
Mrs. Roth. She is by profession a lawyer, 
not a cook, ; 

Mrs. Roth began her law career in 1918 
when she was admitted to the Connecticut 
bar. Since then she has continuously main- 
tained a New Haven law practice. She was 
the first woman appointed prosecutor in 
New Haven city court, and established the 
original division of domestic relations in 
the court system, 
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She says there is no mystery about the 
double career she has been conducting over 
the past 18 years. It is merely the result of 
her conviction that the Nation will be bet- 
ter off if its food needs are in the hands of 
competent, responsible chefs. 


SECURITY RISKED FOR SCHOOL 


Though she will speak of the incident only 
when pressed, Mrs. Roth on at least one 
occasion put her personal security on the 
line for the institute. The school needed 
capital to survive. Mrs. Roth borrowed the 
necessary funds against her own signature 
to keep it in existence. “My children told 
me I didn’t have to do it,” she says apologeti- 
cally. “I happened to disagree with them.” 

She is similarly generous about lending 
personal funds to students who might have 
to drop out for lack of cash, and says she 
will do most anything to keep on a boy with 
ability and a willingness to work hard. 

This kind of loyalty is returned by the 
students. They regard her with affection and 
respect, and in the dining room will stand 
when she enters. She and the school come 
together as one reality in their minds. 

In the words of one student, “She is the 
reason I am here.” He could have been 
speaking for the institute itself. 


PROTECTION AGAINST INFLATION 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, on 
the 17th of February 1964, in a speech 
before representatives of the National 
League of Insured Savings Associations— 
published in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of that date, commencing at page 2888—I 
expressed the danger of inflationary price 
increases resulting from $11 billion-plus 
cut in taxes unless we cut the President’s 
budget by at least $4 billion. Then I 
said: 

This is going to be the most prosperous 
year in our history, with both gross national 
product and national income reaching all- 
time highs. In such circumstances, if this 
Congress is unwilling to put a brake on deficit 
financing, it means deliberate and planned 
deficits until, like Brazil, we have ruinous 
inflation. 


In my opinion, the chairman of the 
board of the First National City Bank of 
New York, Mr. James S. Rockefeller, and 
the president, Mr. George S. Moore, are 
two of the ablest financial leaders in our 
Nation. Consequently, the monthly 
Economic Letters issued by that bank 
are always well worth reading. I was 
particularly impressed by the March 
letter which carries the article entitled 
“The Need for Careful Planning To Pro- 
tect Against Inflation.” Included in that 
letter is a repetition of the warning that 
I issued on February 17: 

The tax cut promises to fulfill some of the 
rosy predictions of the soaring sixties, so 
glowingly painted toward the end of the last 
decade. But in our eagerness to enjoy its 
benefits, we should not forget the hard les- 
sons about inflation learned from the fifties. 


Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire article on inflation 
from the March Economic Letter of the 
First National City Bank of New York 
be published in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE NEED FoR CAREFUL PLANNING To PROTECT 
AGAINST INFLATION 


The evident satisfaction in business circles 
over the fact that the Nation has at long 
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last chosen tax relief to revitalize our econ- 
omy is tempered by concern that the stimu- 
lus of the tax cut, as finally approved, may 
be too powerful to be absorbed without some 
inflationary consequences. This worry is 
reinforced by suggestions made that the Fed- 
eral Reserve should seek to hold down in- 
terest rates, a goal which could be achieved 
only by allowing bank credit to expand too 
freely. 

With business activity already moving 
ahead at high levels, the inflationary poten- 
tial of the tax-cut bill was heightened after 
President Johnson, in his state of the Union 
message, asked Congress to lower the with- 
holding rate on wages and salaries from 18 
to 14 percent immediately rather than in 
two steps as provided in the House-passed 
bill. The change was promptly incorporated 
and rushed through the Senate last month 
without public hearings. Thus, economists 
and business representatives—many of whom 
might have opposed any further concentra- 
tion of the stimulus—had no opportunity to 
be heard. 

The cut in withholding will boost con- 
sumer purchasing power by more than $9 
billion at an annual rate, while corporate tax 
liabilities will be reduced by 61½ billion. 
In his Economic Report, the President pro- 
claimed that the tax cut “will provide a 
net fiscal stimulus, taking both expenditures 
and tax cut into account, that will be three 
times as great in 1964 as in any of the years 
1961, 1962, and 1963—will, in fact, provide 
a greater net stimulus * * * than in any 
other peacetime year in history.” Coming 
at a time when the economy is more buoyant 
than it has been for some years, the infla- 
tionary dangers are clearly evident. 


RECORD OF PRICE STABILITY 


This country has had relatively stable 
prices since around 1960—more stable in 
fact, than in other leading industrial coun- 
tries. [t is highly significant that 
average prices of consumer durables, capital 
goods and imported products are slightly be- 
low their 1960 levels, but indexes are higher 
for consumer nondurables and services (4 
percent), construction (4 percent), and Gov- 
ernment purchases of goods and services (7 
percent). 

The recent stability has been largely due 
to the fact that increases in hourly wage costs 
(including fringe benefits) in manufacturing 
have been roughly offset by steady gains in 
output per man-hour in the last 3 years. 
Coupled with intensified competition for 
markets among domestic and foreign manu- 
facturers, the stability of costs has resulted 
in steady-to-lower prices for many products, 
particularly durable goods. Since price in- 
dexes tend to be biased upward, there is rea- 
son to believe that average prices have been 
even lower than the usual measures indicate. 

But this encouraging record was achieved 
during a period when unemployment aver- 
aged above 5½ percent and a considerable 
margin of industrial capacity remained un- 
used. Increased competition has restrained 
prices, while unemployment has discouraged 
labor unions from pressing for large wage in- 
creases. The tax cut, by stimulating consumer 
and business demands, will lessen the pres- 
sures holding down prices and wages. 

Since the stimulus to spending will take 
some time to work its way through the econ- 
omy, increasing pressures on prices and 
wages will probably not be strongly felt until 
late this year and in 1965. But as shown by 
our experience in the 1955-58 perlod—when 
an investment boom led to rising prices and 
wages—stringent anti-inflationary measures 
applied too late are no substitute for timely 
action. Thus, while some firming of prices 
and wages is a normal counterpart of im- 
proving business conditions, measures to 
check inflation must be applied at an early 
stage if more massive actions are to be 
avoided. 
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ADMINISTRATION’S ANTI-INFLATION POLICY 


The administration’s avowed strategy for 
dealing with inflation reveals a serious lack of 
balance. As outlined in the President's Eco- 
nomic Report to Congress and the Annual 
Report of the Council of Economic Advisers, 
the administration’s plan is to employ our 
most powerful economic weapons, fiscal and 
monetary policy, to push for a rapid business 
expansion while preparing to tighten money 
only as a last resort. Though admitting that 
defensive action might be necessary if—un- 
expectedly—inflation threatens or the bal- 
ance-of-payments worsens, the President has 
called for an expansive monetary policy to en- 
courage private investment. He expects that 
“ample supplies of labor and industrial ca- 
pacity” will act to limit wage and price in- 
creases, 

But noting that “a series of specific price 
increases in recent months—especially in 
manufactured goods—gives me some cause 
for concern,” the President stated that he 
saw no reason for inflationary price or wage 
increases in light of rising profits and real 
wages, coupled with further gains arising 
from the tax cut. He appealed to the “sense 
of responsibility” of businessmen and labor 
leaders to keep prices and wages in accord 
with the noninflationary “guideposts” re- 
affirmed by the Council of Economic Advis- 
ers. He backed this up with the promise 
that he would keep a close watch on price 
and wage developments with the aid of an 
“early warning system” and declared that 
“I shall not hesitate to draw public attention 
to major actions by either business or labor 
that flout the public interest in noninfla- 
tionary price and wage standards. And I 
shall translate into action the view that 
antitrust policy must remain keenly alert 
to illegal price fixing and other practices 
that impair competition.” 

The guideposts for noninflationary wage 
and price behavior, first set forth in the 1962 
Economic Report, have been brought up to 
date in the 1964 document. The 1962 guide- 
post for wages was vague, and several differ- 
ent figures were given as a general range for 
wage changes. This year, however, the 
Council has settled on the “annual increase 
in national trend output per man-hour“ cov- 
ering the latest 5 years as the standard. In 
the current year, an increase of 3.2 percent— 
the trend rate for the 5 years ended in 1963— 
is the CEA's guide for wages. 

The guidepost for prices, while aimed at 
stable overall prices, is qualified in its appli- 
cability to particular industries: prices 
should decline where productivity gains are 
above the national average, while rising 
where such gains are lower. 


TOO MUCH RELIANCE ON GUIDEPOSTS? 


As President Johnson has emphasized, the 
tax cut, without any increase in wages or 
prices, will put more money into weekly pay- 
checks and leave higher net profits. Against 
this background the administration is ask- 
ing union leaders and businessmen gener- 
ally to forego substantial wage or price in- 
creases this year. 

Guideposts can be useful in pointing out 
what is needed in the way of wage and price 
decisions compatible with overall price sta- 
bility. Postwar experience with the wage- 
price spiral in many nations has brought 
home the lesson that restraint in wage in- 
creases is essential if prosperity without in- 
flation is to be maintained. In Western 
Europe, recognition of this fact has led to 
widespread. discussion of incomes policy 
as a way of dealing with the wage-price 
spiral. 

Leading union officials, however, are al- 
ready calling for wage increases in excess of 
the guideposts. President George Meany, of 
the AFL-CIO, last month stated that there 
was room for substantial wage increases this 
year and that unions would not be held 
back by the Government’s guideposts. Wal- 
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ter Reuther, president of the United Auto 
Workers, whose wage contracts expire on 
August 31, had earlier asserted that wage 
increases beyond the Council’s 3.2-percent 
limit were justified “so long as such gains do 
not cause price increases or block price de- 
creases that would otherwise be put into 
effect.” 

When such prominent leaders challenge 
the Government’s advice, fears and expecta- 

. tions of inflation are stimulated; these very 
expectations, in turn, may lead to investment 
and business decisions—as well as wage de- 
mands—that transform the fears into reality. 

It would be a mistake, however, to place 
too much reliance on guidelines in meeting 
the inflation problem. If fiscal and mone- 
tary policy stimulate too fast an expansion, 
the strains placed on the economy are bound 
to lead to price increases and large wage 
demands no matter how well-intentioned 
individual businessmen or labor leaders may 
be. It is asking too much of them to exer- 
cise restraint if the Government itself cre- 
ates conditions for an inflationary spiral. 

In fact, the Council of Economic Advisers, 
in a kind of “heads we win, tails you lose” 
proposition, appears to be pinning the blame 
on private business and labor leaders even 
before any inflationary signs appear: 

The decisions that can make or break this 
country's price stability record rest in pri- 
vate hands, and they should remain there. 
Yet it is the responsibility—and the deter- 
mined p f the administration to do 
all it properly can to promote the right out- 
come. 


CONTRADICTORY VIEWS ON PROFITS 

This statement is based on the notion, ex- 
plicitly set forth by the Council, that prices 
and wages are administered in most major 
industries in a discretionary manner. More- 
over, the Council asserts that prices are al- 
ready set too high in certain industries and 
that profits are becoming excessive. It urges 
price reductions in such industries in order 
to offset price rises in lines where produc- 
tivity gains are small. 

An additional reason offered to justify 
price reductions is somewhat fanciful: 

Such profits become highly visible to the 
public and constitute a lure for strongly in- 
tensified wage demands. 

The Council's reasoning in this area seems 
to overlook the economic facts of the situa- 
tion. Profits are only now beginning to re- 
cover from the squeeze of the late fifties 
and early sixties; as a percentage of GNP, 
net profits are still running well below the 
average for the postwar period. Even when 
account is taken of depreciation and invest- 
ment tax credits, the returns on investment 
are not out of line with experience before 
or since the war. Moreover, improved profit 
rates are not only basic to any sustained ex- 
pansion of the economy and of job oppor- 
tunities but are also essential for improving 
our balance of payments. Elsewhere in its 
report, the Council itself underscores the 
importance of attractive profit rates in but- 
tressing our payments situation: 

Improved profit opportunities resulting 
from a more vigorous economy and fuller use 
of capacity should reduce the net outflow 
of capital by encouraging domestic invest- 
ment by Americans and by attracting more 
foreign capital to the United States. 

We cannot have it both ways at once. 
Whether for good or ill, profits that are 
“highly visible” and attractive to foreign 
capital cannot be made invisible to our own 
people or to labor unions. Any attempt to 
curb profits would be self-defeating and in- 
terfere with essential improvement of our 
balance of payments. 

The theory of administered prices was first 
advanced during the great depression. 
Though resurrected from time to time, the 
idea that administered prices are an im- 
portant cause of inflation has found little 
support among economists who have care- 
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fully studied the problem. It has even less 
validity today. 

Competition in the American marketplace 
has never been more intense. It was not 
so long ago that the steel industry was being 
accused of administering prices and made the 
whipping boy for our cost-price problems. 
Yet, growing availability of new materials 
and the inflow of steel imports has intensi- 
fied competition, not only in prices but also 
in terms of quality, delivery times, and mar- 
keting services. And the same is true of 
other industries producing intermediate 
materials, capital equipment, and consumer 
goods 


GOVERNMENT'S COST-PRICE ROLE 


So long as excess demand is avoided, com- 
petition among suppliers is the best way to 
achieve both stability in prices and a reason- 
able rate of profits. The administration has 
pledged itself to vigorous enforcement of the 
antitrust laws to promote competition. 
Aside from the guideline policy, however, it 
has said little about how excessive wage de- 
mands that push up costs and squeeze profits 
are to be curbed in practice. 

On the other hand, the administration is 
backing several proposals that are bound to 
raise employment costs and prices. It has 
asked Congress to raise pay rates for overtime 
in certain industries from the present time- 
and-a-half to double time in order to force 
employers to hire more workers. This ob- 
viously would raise wage costs, while doing 
little to relieve unemployment. 

Another administration-backed bill would 
extend coverage of the minimum wage laws 
to hotel, motel, restaurant, laundry, and 
farm- workers. At a time when 
the administration is waging a “war on pov- 
erty,” it is strange that it should push a 
measure that is certain to raise unemploy- 
ment among low-skilled workers. In the 
postwar years, the largest gains in employ- 
ment have been in the service trades, where 
such low-skilled workers predominate. By 
making it more costly to employ them, the 
measure would add to unemployment rolls 
while further raising the cost of services— 
the chief factor behind the continuing up- 
creep of the consumer price index. 

At this writing, the administration is also 
pressing for a new program to keep wheat 
prices close to $2 a bushel instead of being 
determined by the market above a $1.25 min- 
imum under the plan voted by farmers in the 
wheat referendum last year. Again, this 
measure would tend to keep food prices 
higher for the consumer—and higher for 
wheat than the world price, which we are 
charging the Russians in recent sales. 

Aside from these new proposals, there are 
numerous existing Government policies and 
programs that contribute to higher costs and 
prices and hurt our ability to compete with 
industrial nations abroad. Among these are 
the various farm price-support programs, ICC 
regulation of transportation rates, mini- 
mum wage laws and import quotas on 
petroleum, lead, zinc, and cotton textiles. 


LESSON FOR THE SIXTIES 


The tax cut promises to fulfill some of the 
rosy predictions of the “soaring sixties,” so 
glowingly painted toward the end of the last 
decade. But in our eagerness to enjoy its 
benefits, we should not forget the hard les- 
sons about inflation learned from the fifties. 
At a time when inflationary trends are al- 
ready evident in the Common Market, 
Britain, and Japan, these lessons are par- 
ticularly apt right now. After reviewing the 
experience of 20 Western countries, including 
the United States, 6 internationally known 
economists in the 1961 Organization for Eu- 
ropean Economic Cooperation report on “The 
Problem of Rising Prices” concluded that 
failure to make prompter and more vigorous 
use of these [fiscal and monetary] instru- 
ments was the principal error in managing 
demand in the last boom. It was a case of 
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“too little and too late.” It is this error 
which the stabilization authorities should 
seek to avoid in the future. * * * Stabiliza- 
tion cannot be attained by a series of jerks 
to the economy; the art of policy manage- 
ment is precisely one of gradual and subtle 
adaptation of measures to accord with the 
changing situation. 

The Federal Government cannot escape its 
responsibility for stabilization policy. 
Though it is important that business and 
labor leaders should recognize the Nation's 
need for stable prices, it is primarily the 
Government's job to establish a fiscal and 
monetary framework for a sustained expan- 
sion without inflation. 

Congress should examine each new spend- 
ing proposal carefully to screen out low- 
priority or postponable programs in order 
to cut current and future spending below 
the levels proposed by President Johnson. 
The Federal Reserve, for its part, must avoid 
excessive expansion of the money and credit 
supply. If both Government and private 
leaders play their part in avoiding inflation 
now, there will be no need for recriminations 
or seeking out scapegoats for rising prices 
and wages later on. 


THE KENNEDY EDITION OF THE 
NORTHWESTERN ATHLETIC CON- 
FERENCE TOURNAMENT BULLE- 
TIN 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the 
Northwestern Athletic Conference, 
which is composed of various high 
schools in my area of North Carolina, 
conducted its annual basketball tourna- 
ment in the gymnasium of the Olive Hill 
High School in Morganton, N.C., during 
February, 1964. 

The Northwestern Athletic Conference 
published an exceedingly attractive 
Tournament Bulletin in connection with 
its annual basketball tournament, con- 
taining pictures of the late President 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy, Mrs. Kennedy, 
Caroline, and John Kennedy, as well as 
pictures of various officials of the con- 
ference and of principals and athletic 
teams of the high schools participating 
in the tournament. I regret that space 
and facilities do not permit the printing 
of the entire Bulletin in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

The bulletin was entitled “The Ken- 
nedy Edition of the Northwestern Ath- 
letic Conference Tournament Bulletin,” 
and was dedicated to the memory of 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy, 35th Presi- 
dent of the United States, whose un- 
timely death brought sorrow to our Na- 
tion and the world. 

The dedicatory portion of the bulletin 
contained a beautiful and touching trib- 
ute to President Kennedy, and was ad- 
dressed to his son and namesake, John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy, Jr. This tribute is 
worthy of wide dissemination and preser- 
vation. For this reason, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed at this 
point in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed as follows: 

Dear “JOHN-JoHN”: The tragic death of 
your father, John Fitzgerald Kennedy, the 
35th President of the United States, dealt a 
very severe blow to the world of sports. 

As we make a survey of White House occu- 
pants of yesteryears, we can truthfully say 
that no one displayed as much bona fide 
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interest in athletes and athletics as did your 
father who was felled by an assassin’s bullet, 
November 22, 1963, in Dallas, Tex. 

Your father gave dignity and hope to the 
world’s underprivileged. He gave new life to 
a long-neglected and needy national physical 
fitness program. You see, we believe that in 
order for a mind to be healthy it must be in 
a healthy body. Your father was a firm be- 
liever in this also. 

We will always remain stunned and per- 
plexed over this tragic event. Our President 
was a friend of mankind. We admired him 
because he was motivated by fair play and 
Christian ideals. He was a real sportsman. 
History fails to reveal another President who 
exhibited as much interest and enthusiasm 
for sports. 

We are happy to have had the great op- 
portunity of living during his dedicated life- 
time. The world has lost a gallant sports- 
man. 

Your father was killed in an age in which 
churches of God were targets for the bombs 
of haters. He was killed in an age in which 
we were spending billions in efforts to put 
a man on the moon, and we do not know 
how to get along with our neighbors. The 
President was a victim of that age. His 
manner was solemn, graceful, and dignified; 
his enunciation clear and impressive; and 
all his gesticulations corresponded to the 
purity and importance of the cause in which 
he was engaged. 

An assassin’s bullet sent his soul into 
eternity. He now, belongs to the ages. His 
life is ended, but its impact will linger on in 
the hearts of all who love freedom. 

The officers, members, coaches, and 
athletes of the Northwestern Athletic Con- 
ference are deeply reverent in dedicating this 
tournament bulletin to a memorable person- 
ality. Because your father so freely gave to 
his country the very best years of his life, we 
humbly dedicate this edition of the Tourna- 
ment Bulletin to the memory of John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy, the 35th President əf the 
United States. 

Sympathetically and patriotically yours, 
W. FLEMON MCINTOSH, Jr., 
Editor-Founder, 
The Tournament Bulletin, 

“And so, my fellow Americans: Ask not 
what your country can do for you—ask what 
you can do for your country.“ —John F. 
Kennedy, January 20, 1961. 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the Olive 
Hill High School is located in my home- 
town of Morganton, N.C. As a youth- 
ful member of the North Carolina Legis- 
lature many years ago, I introduced and 
secured the passage of a bill providing for 
the issuance of bonds to enlarge the 
physical plant of the school. Ever since 
that time, I have observed the activities 
of Olive Hill High School with much 
interest and taken much pride in the 
educational and athletic achievements of 
its students. 


UNLAWFUL MOTOR 
TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the senior Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Macnuson], I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
statement prepared by the senior Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON] 
on the subject of unlawful motor trans- 
portation, together with a letter to him- 
self, dated March 3, 1964, from the 
Chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MAGNUSON 


The Interstate Commerce Commission in 
its 77th Annual Report to the Congress has 
estimated that unlawful motor transporta- 
tion may represent over half a billion dollars 
annually in lost revenues to regulated car- 
riers. The Commission based its estimate on 
a June 1963 road check operated by State and 
Federal personnel in 43 States around the 
clock for 7 consecutive days. 

The time has come for an all-out effort to 
eliminate illegal carriage. Illegal haulers are 
not only undermining our national trans- 
portation system, but they are also depriving 
the Federal Government and the States of 
taxes paid by regulated carriers. 

We would be penny wise and pound foolish 
if we were to refuse to invest a relatively 
few additional dollars where such investment 
would bring great dividends in the form of 
a strengthened transportation system, and 
additional tax dollars from regulated carriers 
for the Federal Government and the States. 

At various Appropriation and Commerce 
Committee hearings, the members of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission have been 
questioned as to the adequacy of the field 
enforcement staff. The Commission has in 
the past been asked to state its needs for the 
purpose of obtaining a fleld enforcement staff 
of sufficient size to work with the States and 
private industry in carrying out the provi- 
sions of the Motor Carrier Act. 

I have recently written to the Chairman of 
the ICC and asked to be informed of the 
number of enforcement personnel the Com- 
mission considers to be the minimum nec- 

to do an acceptable motor carrier reg- 
ulatory job under the act, and to aid in a 
cooperative program to stamp out illegal 
carriage. 

On March 3, the Chairman replied to my 
letter stating that the following additional 
personnel would be necessary to do the job 
entrusted to them by Congress: Over a 3- 
year period 271 additional field positions 
would be required for the Bureau of Motor 
Carriers, and 20 additional positions for the 
Bureau of Inquiry and Compliance. This 
additional personnel would enable the Com- 
mission to open offices in the three States 
presently without a motor carrier field office, 
Delaware, Vermont, and Wyoming. The cost 
of the 103 additional positions which the 
Commission is asking for fiscal year 1965 
is estimated at $825,000. 

A careful and thorough evaluation will be 
made of the Commission’s request for addi- 
tional personnel. At the same time, en- 
forcement is not a Federal problem alone. 
The States and the regulated industry itself 
have at least an equal interest in the success 
of a program to curb illegal transportation. 
In fact, primary emphasis must be placed on 
a coordinated, cooperative effort of the Com- 
mission, the private industry, and the States. 
These latter two should come forward now 
with their thoughts on a major problem 
confronting the national transportation 
system. 

I submit for the record the ICC Chair- 
man’s letter: 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., March 3, 1964. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MaGNuSON: This has refer- 
ence to your letter of February 20, 1964, 
with respect to the number of field personnel 
the Commission considers to be the mini- 
mum necessary to do an acceptable motor 
carrier regulatory job under the act and to 
aid in a cooperative program to stamp out 
illegal carriage. 
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In response to your request, there is en- 
closed data which sets forth the additional 
field staff required to effectively administer 
and enforce part II of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act together with the justification 
tnerefor. 

As you will note from the enclosed data, 
271 additional field positions would be re- 
quired for the Bureau of Motor Carriers to 
do an acceptable motor carrier regulatory 
job, and attempt to keep pace with the 
growth of the motor carrier industry. How- 
ever, because of our inability to recruit and 
train that number of employees in any one 
year, we believe a more realistic approach 
would be to distribute the additional man- 
power requirements over a 3-year period (83 
positions for fiscal year 1965, 90 positions 
for fiscal year 1966, and 98 positions for 
fiscal year 1967). Thus, if additional staff 
were provided in accordance with the pro- 
posed program, about one-third of the total 
in each of 3 consecutive years, the Commis- 
sion would be in a position to materially 
improve its enforcement and provide an ade- 
quate staff to aid in a cooperative program 
to stamp out illegal carriage. 

Included in these total requirements for 
our motor carrier field staff, are the first- 
year increases to open offices in Delaware, 
Vermont, and Wyoming. First-year costs to 
establish offices in each of the three States, 
where we do not have a motor carrier fleld 
office, would approximate $33,500, or a total 
of $100,500 for all three States. 

The Bureau of Inquiry and Compliance has 
the responsibility of processing for court and 
administrative action the violations investi- 
gated and reported by field personnel of the 
Bureau of Motor Carriers. If the additional 
staff mentioned above were provided for the 
Bureau of Motor Carriers, the workload of the 
field attorneys of the Bureau of Inquiry and 
Compliance would increase tremendously. In 
order to process this increased workload gen- 
erated by the additional motor carrier field 
staff, 20 additional employees would be re- 
quired for the Bureau of Inquiry and Compli- 
ance in fiscal year 1965. 

The cost of 103 additional positions for fis- 
cal year 1965 for the Bureau of Motor Car- 
riers, and the Bureau of Inquiry and Compli- 
ance is estimated at $825,000. 

The Commission considers the 103 positions 
and the $825,000 essential in fiscal year 1965 
to begin the establishment of a staff adequate 
to carry out a satisfactory motor carrier regu- 
latory program. However, pursuant to Bu- 
reau of the Budget Circular No. A-10, you are 
advised that this program differs considerably 
from the President’s budget program for 1965, 
and that it is not intended to be contrary to 
31 U.S.C. 15, which restricts submissions of 
appropriation requests directly to Congress. 

We are appreciative of your continued in- 
terest in the functions and activities of the 
Commission and, if additional data is desired, 
please do not hesitate to call upon us. 

Sincerely yours, 
ABE MCGREGOR GOFF, 
Chairman. 


STATE OFFICIALS SUPPORT TRUTH- 
IN-PACKAGING BILL 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, in June 
1961 the Subcommittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly—of which I now have the 
honor to be chairman—began. public 
hearings on deceptive packaging and 
labeling practices. 

After listening to the views of many 
distinguished witnesses who discussed 
every aspect of this problem, I intro- 
duced for myself, the late Senator 
Kefauver, Senators Dodd, Long of Mis- 
souri, Neuberger, McNamara, Muskie, 
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Bartlett, Engle, and Douglas, the truth- 
in-packaging bill—S. 387—which repre- 
sented our best judgment and which in- 
corporated a number of suggestions 
which had been made. I was very 
pleased when a dozen other Senators 
later joined as cosponsors of this legis- 
lation. 

Last spring, additional hearings were 
held on the bill itself. Following this, 
and with some modification, it was ap- 
proved by the subcommittee. S. 387 is 
now before the full Judiciary Committee 
and I hope action to report it to the floor 
will be taken on it very soon. 

In all this time, I have had the oppor- 
tunity of being exposed to the opinions 
of scores of interested individuals. The 
problem was originally brought to my at- 
tention in numerous letters from house- 
wives around the country complaining of 
practices which they had personally en- 
countered. Since then, many additional 
letters have been received from both in- 
dividuals and organizations expressing 
strong views as to how these practices 
can best be dealt with. In recent months, 
I have been encouraged by active support 
and cooperation of large and small con- 
sumer organizations in every part of the 
Nation. 

This is an issue which affects every 
household; it affects the housewife or 
her husband as they engage in their 
regular shopping expeditions through- 
out the year. It is no exaggeration to 
say that packaging and labeling prac- 
tices have a direct effect on every single 
consumer in the country. 

There is probably one group which is 
more familiar with this problem than 
any other, because they deal with it as 
part of their job. I am referring, of 
course, to the officials who are in charge 
of weights and measures departments in 
each of the 50 States, no matter what 
their specific title. One must have great 
respect for the opinions of these weights 
and measures officials because they bear 
the responsibility of supervising the con- 
sumer's interest in this area. 

It was, for this reason I was pleased 
to learn the results of a recent poll in 
the authoritative trade magazine, Food 
and Drug Packaging. In its issue of 
January 2, 1964, Food and Drug Pack- 
aging published the results of a poll of 
weights and measures officials in the 
States concerning their views on the 
truth-in-packaging bill. 

That poll shows—and let me quote the 
lead paragraph of the article: 

Senator PHILIP A. Hart's truth-in-packag- 
ing legislation (S. 387) is favored by top 
weights and measures officials in 37 out of 
48 States contacted by Food and Drug 
Packaging. 

Mr. President, ever since I have be- 
come aware of the extent of this prob- 
lem—of the many shabby devices that 
mislead American shoppers as they try 
against great odds to get the most for 
their shopping dollar—I have been con- 
vinced that legislative remedies are 
necessary. Today, more than ever, I am 
confident that the legislative recom- 
mendations contained in the truth-in- 
packaging bill are essential to assist the 
consumer and encourage fair competi- 
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tion. The fact that over 75 percent of 
the State weights and measures officials 
support the passage of the truth-in- 
packaging bill should be enormously 
persuasive with even the most skeptical 
of the need for S. 387. 

I share the views of the weights and 
measures officials who, in the opinions 
they expressed, maintained that State 
laws have an important place in the fight 
for better packaging. But in this field 
States need help that only the Federal 
Government can provide. In the words 
of Rollin Meek, chief of weights and 
measures in Indiana, the Government 
should provide guidelines for packaging 
legislation. Or, ar expressed by Elvin 
R. Leeman, chief of the weights and 
measures section of the Wyoming De- 
partment of Agriculture: The Federal 
Government should set the pace, and the 
States should follow.” 

The States individually have set up 
different methods to cope with this prob- 
lem. As explained by Malcom W. Jen- 
sen, Chief of Weights and Measures of 
the U.S. Bureau of Standards: 

The individual States have their own ideas 
on new packaging and labeling rules which, 
if carried out in this fashion, would result 
in a conglomeration of rules that would 
cause panic in the industry. 


The weights and measures officials in- 
terviewed generally believe there is no 
conflict in Federal and State laws in this 
area and that there would be no difficulty 
in amending State laws to conform with 
Federal regulations. 

It was pointed out by several of the 
Officials polled that some manufacturers 
individually have been making construc- 
tive changes in their packaging opera- 
tions. This same point was emphasized 
in an article published recently—No- 
vember 23, 1963—by Business Week 
magazine. The Business Week article 
emphasized that while company execu- 
tives have been busily engaged in lobby- 
ing against the bill here in Washington— 
and here I quote but at the same time, 
they have been busily changing packag- 
ing that Hart might object to.” Many of 
the changes that have been made in 
response to the truth-in-packaging bill, 
according to the article, relate to the 
display of the net-weight statement on 
the package, which is a key provision of 
the bill. 

Critics of the bill have adopted a 
strategy that because some companies are 
beginning to make long-needed changes 
in their packaging practices, the truth- 
in-packaging bill is no longer necessary. 
This self-serving argument, of course, 
makes no sense at all. Simply because 
some progress has been accomplished on 
a voluntary basis in limited instances 
is no reason for junking a legislative 
proposal that would affect all of industry 
equally and impartially. As a matter of 
fact, a strong argument for the bill can 
now be made. In order to protect those 
manufacturers who are individually in- 
stituting constructive changes, this bill 
should become law so that manufac- 
turers who would otherwise do nothing 
will be required to improve their pack- 
aging and labeling practices. 
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Another reason for rejecting this argu- 
ment is the result of the food and drug 
packaging poll. Familiar as they are 
with individual company changes in 
packaging practices, three out of four 
State weights and measures officials still 
recommend the pasage of the truth-in- 
packaging bill. 

Mr. President, I can think of no 
stronger reason for approving S. 387 
than the views of these State officials 
overwhelmingly in support of the bill. 

I commend Food and Drug Packaging 
for conducting this poll and for printing 
the results in such extensive fashion in 
its January 2 issue. 

For the information of Senators who 
may be interested, I am appending at 
the close of this statement the break- 
down of this poll: 

Complete support: Alabama, Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maine, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Texas, 
Utah, Vermont, Washington, West Virginia, 
Wyoming, South Dakota, and Wisconsin. 

Support in part: Arkansas, Florida, Il- 
linois, Maryland, Massachusetts, Tennessee, 
Virginia, and North Carolina. 

No position: Iowa. 

Opposed: Michigan and New Mexico. 


THE OVERSEA TEACHERS’ SUIT 
AGAINST DEPARTMENT OF DE- 
FENSE 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, on 
February 19 and again on February 27 
a delegation from the National Educa- 
tion Association and the Overseas Edu- 
cation Association met with Deputy Sec- 
retary of Defense Cyrus Vance to seek 
salary adjustments for the 6,200 class- 
room teachers employed in the 285 over- 
sea dependents schools. These meet- 
ings were unsuccessful. I make refer- 
ence to them now because I called the 
matter of the salary problem to your 
attention on the floor of the Senate on 
February 17 last. I explained at the 
time that since the president of the NEA 
is Dr. Robert Wyatt, of Indiana, I had 
taken a personal interest in this prob- 
lem. 

The meeting was arranged as a result 
of an urgent plea which had been made 
to the President of the United States by 
the National Education Association for 
à remedy to the salary problem in order 
that legal action might be prevented. 
Such legal action has now been initiated, 
with a suit filed on Monday, March 2, 
following refusal of the Defense Depart- 
ment to agree with the NEA and the 
Overseas Education Association. The 
situation deserves the attention of the 
Senate, since it appears to be one in 
which the Department of Defense has 
failed to carry out congressional intent. 

The classroom teachers in oversea 
schools have suffered salary losses, 
through failure to be granted increases 
since 1960, amounting to more than $6 
million, through failure of the Depart- 
ment of Defense to properly implement 
Public Law 86-91, the Defense Depart- 
ment Oversea Teachers’ Pay and Per- 
sonal Practices Act. This legislation was 
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passed in 1959 at the request of the De- 
partment itself, the National Education 
Association, and its affiliate, the OEA. 
In compliance with the law, the Defense 
Department promulgated directives and 
an order to fix pay for its teachers in 
relation to salaries paid classroom teach- 
ers in U.S. urban school jurisdictions of 
100,000 and over in population. A small 
pay adjustment was made in 1960. No 
salary adjustment was provided in 1961 
or in 1962. In 1963 a raise of only $100 
was given the oversea teachers. As a 
result, it is reported that many teachers 
are returning the entire pay raise to the 
Government in protest. 

Since the end of the 1959-60 school 
year, while starting salaries of oversea 
teachers have been increased by only 4.3 
percent, beginning salaries of teachers 
in school districts of 100,000 or more in 
population have risen by 15.3 percent, 
and starting salaries of GS-7 civil serv- 
ice employees, the group within which 
oversea teachers were formerly classi- 
fied, have risen through three pay raises 
by 16.1 percent. Average teachers’ sal- 
aries overseas are $4,900 while the aver- 
age American public school teacher this 
year in the United States is paid an esti- 
mated $6,000. Present salaries paid to 
oversea teachers, by contrast, range only 
from $4,535 to $6,315. In conformity 
with the Defense Department’s directives 
and the order, present salaries should 
range from $4,855 to $6,755 and for fiscal 
1965 should range from $5,095 to $6,995. 
I should add that the National Educa- 
tion Association firmly believes that sal- 
aries for all qualified teachers wherever 
they may be should range upward from 
at least $6,000. 

The Defense Department contends 
that the per pupil limitation fixed by 
Congress, presently set at $285, does not 
provide the Department with sufficient 
funds to pay the salaries required by the 
1959 act. The suit which was filed in 
district court on Monday claims that the 
limitation has no bearing on the Depart- 
ment’s duty to pay the higher salaries re- 
quired by the act. The Department has 
administrative discretion to administer 
the appropriation limitation. This limi- 
tation has been no bar whatsoever to 
payment of increased salaries to school 
administrators employed in the oversea 
schools. The Defense Department has 
not asked for funds sufficient to comply 
with Public Law 86-91 either in this 
school year or for the next. 

In addition to the salary problems, 
there are many educational problems 
fully documented in the December 1962 
survey of the Defense Department, 
“Overseas Dependents Schools: Recom- 
mendations for Improvement.” This re- 
port lists problems which include short- 
ages of supplies and up-to-date text- 
books, lack of needed specialist person- 
nel, excessively high teacher turnover 
rate, lack of proper school facilities, and 
unprofessional salaries for teachers. 
These are caused in the main by severe 
financial handicaps. There is no sensi- 
ble reason why the Government of the 
United States must tolerate such condi- 
tions in its own schools. The oversea 
dependents schools should be show- 
places of American democracy. They 
are not, Mr. President. The many edu- 
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cational shortcomings of these schools 
should be remedied. The prolonged mis- 
treatment of the oversea teachers should 
be rectified in order that their salaries 
may be paid in conformity with the law 
of this land. 

Iam deeply disappointed with the con- 
tinued substandard treatment given 
these teachers by the Department of De- 
fense and appeal to this body to rise as 
one to correct the obvious and myriad 
problems of the oversea dependents 
schools. 


MISSILE RELIABILITY—A QUESTION 
OF FACT 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, few 
controversies in recent weeks have elici- 
ted such cries of outraged indignation 
from the Johnson administration as 
those which met the statement by the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] 
that this Nation’s missile weapons sys- 
tems left something to be desired in the 
way of reliability. 

As all Members of this body are aware, 
Mr. President, the statement by the Sen- 
ator from Arizona was countered with a 
heated denial by Secretary of Defense 
Robert McNamara, who termed the 
charge “completely misleading, politi- 
cally irresponsible, and damaging to the 
national security.” 

Despite this accusation by the Secre- 
tary of Defense, a transcript of hearings 
held by the Senate Committee on Armed 
Services only a year ago reveals that Mr. 
McNamara himself had testified that 
none of our missile weapons systems had 
passed reliability tests. Because this tes- 
timony by the Secretary of Defense, un- 
der questioning by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] so 
vitally concerns the current charges and 
countercharges about our national secu- 
rity, I ask that the exchange, as taken 
from pages 95 and 96 of the published 
hearings of the Committee on Armed 
Services on February 20, 1963, be printed 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


Senator STENNIS. This is not a matter of 
thought control and anything like that, or 
news control. That is not the issue, as I see 
it. This is a matter of national security, 
and I believe in whooping up our side, but 
that doesn’t mean being misleading. 

Now, that is the background. 

I am advised with reference to the Minute- 
man, for instance, considered a proven weap- 
ons system, that so far there have been only 
two Minuteman firings at Vandenberg Air 
Force Base and that they have been both 
unsuccessful, 

Do you recall, is that correct? 

Secretary McNamara, I understand there 
have been four, and all unsuccessful. 

Senator STENNIS. Four. 

Secretary McNamara. The Minuteman is 
operational in the sense that the first flight 
has been turned over to the Air Force and 
is operated by operational personnel, but it 
has only been a matter of days since that 
happened. [Deleted.] The Air Force has 
done, I think, a truly remarkable job in 
bringing that system in rapidly and well. 
[Deleted.] 

Senator STENNIS. I wasn't suggesting it 
was unreliable, either, but my point is that 
it is not yet proven 

Secretary McNamara. It is not yet. 
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Senator Stennis. [Deleted.] 

Secretary McNamara. I think that is a fair 
statement. 

Senator Srennis.I understand further 
that you have had serious problems, too, in 
the Minuteman guidance system, and that 
of the eight Minuteman tests which were 
scheduled at Vandenberg to take place be- 
tween June 11, 1962, and February 15, 1963, 
that the actual launchings were only two, 
and that they were both unsuccessful. You 
say there were four and how many of them 
were unsuccessful? 

McNamara. There were four 
launchings, all unsuccessful, I believe. 

Senator STENNIS. Yes. 

Now, this Titan II is scheduled to be op- 
erational this year, in March, although the 
only launch of a Titan U at Vandenberg 
was last week, and this missile blew up 
shortly after the launch, is that correct? 

Secretary McNamara. Yes. 

Senator STENNIS. You can’t consider it 
then a proven weapons system. 

Secretary McNamara. I don’t believe, Sen- 
ator Stennis, that we can consider any of 
our missile today, proven in the 
sense in which you are using the word. 

Senator STENNIS. That was my next ques- 
tion, Just what, if any, of them do you con- 
sider a proven weapons system? 

Secretary McNamara. I don’t believe any of 
them are proven in the sense you are using 
the word. For statistical reasons, based on 
the law of probability, we must carry out a 
specified number of launchings under opera- 
tional conditions in order to develop any 
accurate estimate of missile reliability. None 
of the weapons systems have passed through 
that what I call reliability testing program 
as yet. They haven't passed through it be- 
cause of lack of time. 


OUR UNCIVIL TREATMENT OF CIVIL 
SERVANTS 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, in our 
society the politician is a favorite target 
of criticism, sometimes deserved but so 
often unjustified. Dedication to duty, 
pesitive accomplishments, are overlooked 
while extraneous issues become all im- 
portant. 

The noted columnist Paul Harvey ef- 
fectively described this attitude in a 
recent column which I think it would be 
well for every American to review. I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Harvey’s 
column be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Our UNcivi. TREATMENT oF CIVIL SERVANTS 
(By Paul Harvey) 

You and I would not think of treating the 
servants in our kitchen the way we treat our 
civil servants. 

A businessman with money is respected. 

A politician with money is suspected, 

In business, reciprocity is necessary, pru- 
dent, and wise. 

In politics it's called “a deal.” 

You make a gigantic mistake in business, 
you declare bankruptcy. 

You make a gigantic mistake in politics, 
you and your family are permanently dis- 
graced. 

The businessman offers a bribe, “that’s 
business.” 

A politician accepts a bribe, “that’s a 
crime.” 

Defenders of this double standard insist 
that what politicians do is “public,” what in- 
dustry does is “private.” Why? 

Does that defense really make sense when 
the consuming public pays for the hanky- 
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panky in industry as surely as the taxpaying 
public pays for the politician’s boondoggle? 

Another thing: It’s smart for a “working 
man” to get more than he’s worth for work- 
ing less than he's able. 

But the politician is expected to “sacri- 
fice,” to accept less than he's worth, but be 
always on duty.” 

And who ever heard of time-and-a-half for 
a Congressman? 

A factory hand tries to get in to see the 
chairman of the board and he'll get old wait- 
ing 


In politics your door is expected to be open 
all the time; you are expected to be available 
to anybody. 

That’s not all: In business, longtime ex- 
perience is an asset, an endorsement, a vir- 
tue. 

In politics too long and you're a “hack.” 

A businessman’s careless remark would 
never get out of the board room. 

A politician’s total image is crucified by 
one intemperate utterance quoted out of 
context. 

The press contributes to this double- 
standard; let’s admit it. There are too 
many “it has been rumored” accusations 
about politicians which get printed on the 
front page and retracted, if at all, somewhere 
in the want ads. 

If you are in one business and buy stock 
in others, you are “diversifying.” 

If you are a politician with outside income, 
you are “profiteering.” 

If you give a few hours to the community 
fund you are hailed as a selfless, public- 
spirited citizen. 

A lawmaker sacrifices precious months out 
of his year to attend legislative sessions and 
you wonder what's he getting out of it?” 

The Subcommittee on Labor and Public 
Welfare recently published a report called 
“Ethical Standards in Government.” It was 
the judgment of the committee that ethical 
standards among public officials are generally 
higher than those prevailing in so-called pri- 
vate business, 

In a republic we elect men to do our de- 
ciding for us. 

Theoretically we elect our best men. Ac- 
tually we tend to elect men our own size. 

How is it that we presume to demand of 
these ordinary creatures such extraordinary 
conduct? 


ADDRESS BY SECRETARY WIRTZ AT 
NEW REPUBLIC 50TH ANNIVER- 
SARY BANQUET 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, last 
night I attended the 50th Anniversary 
Banquet of the New Republic. This re- 
markable journal has for half a century 
served as a vehicle for the expression of 
stimulating, constructive thought on 
public affairs. 

One of the distinguished guests who 
addressed the banquet was our brilliant 
Secretary of Labor, Mr. Willard Wirtz. 
I ask unanimous consent that his superb 
address be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

It is hardly equal time, after reading the 
New Republic for over 30 years, to be ra- 
tioned to 5 minutes in reply. 

Josh Billings was right that “brevity is 
the child of silence and a great credit to the 
old man”; but there was good sense, too, in 
Woodrow Wilson's unyielding protest against 
campaign whistlestop speeches, that “5 min- 
utes is only time to commit a compound 
fracture of an idea.” 

Gil Harrison’s instructions are not to look 
back tonight, but ahead. 
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I see the future more clearly in the soft 
lantern light of faith than in the glaring 
headlight of reason. 

Eternity has already shrunk, in the illumi- 
nation of logic, to a matter of minutes: that 
little time that can run while man lives a 
single spark away from ultimate destruction, 
his knowledge of power daily outstripping 
his wisdom about its use, with more and 
more of democracy’s decisionmakers know- 
ing less and less of what they are deciding. 

To care about the future only as it will see 
the ascendancy of human over material 
values is to watch with a fascination that 
fights against fear a generation of machines 
maturing as no generation of human beings 
ever has—so that any moment now some 
clanking robot will pull itself erect and an- 
nounce: Cogito, ergo sum. 

We take, nevertheless, the brief against 
that kind of reason, the brief for faith and 
for the future. 

Children of unfathomable mystery, sur- 
rounded still by secrets that dwarf to in- 
significance what is so far known, we have 
no basis—unless the premise be taken as 
itself the conclusion—for asserting that only 
what can be proved is true. 

The only dangers, except for cataclysmic 
accident, are that we will build our syl- 
logisms too much on experience, too little 
on vision; that we will forget that “the in- 
evitable is only what we don't resist“ and 
the unattainable only what we don’t at- 
tempt; that we will stumble and fall on the 
sword of our own stupidity. 

It is not the stupidity of the ignorant that 
threatens so much as the stupidity of the 
successful—who seek to protect their pet- 
ty conceits behind maginot lines of race or 
religion or geography, content with the lit- 
tle innovations of their own dubious piety, 
fighting change because the status quo has 
been good to them. 

The divine right of the successful is as 
false a notion as the divine right of kings. 

We look ahead tonight knowing the fu- 
ture is still infinite if we will stretch our 
minds far enough and fast enough to keep 
ideas abreast of ideals; if we will reassess, 
under technology’s pressure, the revolution- 
ary new relationship between war and peace 
and between work and leisure; if we will 
seize the sense of the future that will let 
us stand on a clear night and look at a 
heaven full of more stars than the number 
of all the men and women who have ever 
lived, and realize that those stars are now 
very close to our reach and are part of our 
children’s future. 

If I am because I think, I will be because 
I believe—even if only in the grand mystery 
of it all, and that it is worth the eternal 
quest. 

That search is not wisely or even safely 
made alone. 

Free minds need testing by free minds, by 
critics who are not common scolds, by 
wasps with the sense of humor to separate 
what is important from what isn’t, by those 
who, while “starting little insurrections in 
the realm of conviction,” still believe in more 
than disbelief. 

So it is that we depend upon the editors 
of the New Republic—we who would push 
reason beyond reason to faith—in a fuller 
future. 


MOMENT OF TRUTH FOR THE OAS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the spe- 
cial committee appointed by the OAS to 
investigate charges of Cuban aggression 
against Venezuela has made its report. 

md any doubt it has been proven 
with detailed evidence and photographs 
that a substantial cache of arms was 
buried for use in guerrilla fighting 
against the Government of Venezuela. 
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These weapons included some U.S. mili- 
tary equipment shipped to Cuba in 1957. 
They included very substantial amounts 
of ammunition, guns, submachine guns, 
and so forth, produced in Belgium in 
1959, shipped to Cuba, and then brought 
to the Latin American continent. And 
they also included a small boat and out- 
board motor shipped from Canada to 
Cuba in the fall of 1963, allegedly for 
use by poultry experts in the Cuban 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. President, to date, Castro has been 
formally accused of aggression by six 
different Latin American countries. Cer- 
tainly, in this case, the evidence is in- 
controvertible. The question now before 
the OAS is a critical one. Will the group 
take action and show that it is an effec- 
tive international body capable of deal- 
ing with aggression and subversion, or 
will it drop the issue from lack of leader- 
ship or effective political guidance? 

On two previous occasions the OAS 
has met to consider the Cuban danger, 
and failed to reach meaningful accord 
on total isolation of this cancer. 

Mr. President, this issue is a critical 
one for the future of the OAS. It is most 
perceptively analyzed in an article by 
Charles Keely of the Copley News Serv- 
ice. Charles Keely has considerable 
background and experience in reporting 
Communist subversion in Cuba and Latin 
America and this article is a lucid expo- 
sition of the issue now before the OAS 
and in effect before every nation of this 
hemisphere. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include following my remarks in 
the Recor the text of the article by 
Charles Keely. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OAS ARRIVES AT MOMENT OF TRUTH 
(By Charles Keely) 

WasHINGTON.—If the Organization of 
American States does not impose sanctions 
on Cuba, the future of the organization it- 
self will be endangered, the Costa Rican 
Ambassador here said. 

“Venezuela has presented a clear case of 
Cuban aggression,” said Gonzalo Facio, the 
Ambassador. “If the OAS does not penal- 
ize the aggressor, the inter-American sys- 
tem is in jeopardy of collapse.” 

Facio’s fears concerning the future of the 
OAS are widespread among Latin diplomats 
and U.S. officials. 

“It is the moment of truth,” said an 

Uruguayan diplomat. “The Western Hemi- 
sphere is at the crossroads.” 
. Facio was Chairman of the OAS Council 
in 1963. He was also a member of the five- 
nation investigating committee that went 
to Venezuela to look into charges that Cas- 
tro smuggled arms, agents, ammunition and 
propaganda into that country last Novem- 
ber. 

The committee found Cuba guilty, and 
has presented its finding to the OAS, which 
will consider sanctions against Castro. 

To date, Castro has been accused of ag- 
gression by six Latin countries—Panama, 
the Dominican Republic, Nicaragua, Haiti, 
Honduras and Venezuela. 

Under OAS laws, this aggression is in di- 
rect violation of the inter-American treaty 
of reciprocal assistance—the so-called Rio 
Treaty of 1947. The pact grew out of the 
conference on war and peace held in Mexico 
City in 1945 to consider World War II Nazi 
and Fascist threats to the hemisphere. 
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It says, in effect, that if the OAS finds 
any country guilty of aggression against one 
of its members, a series of sanctions, up to 
and including the use of armed force, can 
be imposed upon the aggressor. 

The treaty was used, for example, by 
Venezuela in 1960 to impose sanctions on 
Dictator Rafael Trujillo who was accused 
of trying to assassinate President Romulo 
Betancourt. OAS nations broke relations 
and applied economic sanctions on the 
Dominican Republic. 

Whether the OAS will take similar steps 
against Castro is the most intriguing ques- 
tion in the hemisphere today. It is also 
one which vitally concerns the Johnson ad- 
ministration during this election year. 

The Rio Treaty is a cornerstone of the OAS 
and inter-American system. To do nothing 
to Cuba would solidify criticism of the 
OAS as nothing but a debating society and 
render the mutual defense pact valueless. 

Five Latin nations still maintain diplo- 
matic and economic ties with the Castro 
regime which was expelled from the OAS in 
1962. Brazil, Mexico, Uruguay, Chile, and 
Bolivia exchange Ambassadors with Havana 
and have limited trade ties with Cuba. 

Since Venezuela cannot vote on its own 
case, it will take 13 of the OAS members 
or a two-thirds majority—to impose sanc- 
tions on Cuba. Nose counting is already 
under way in Washington and throughout 
the hemisphere. 

Venezuela reportedly will ask the OAS, 
probably at a mid-April foreign ministers 
conference, to break all hemispheric ties 
with Cuba. This would mean the curtail- 
ment of only about $16 million in trade. 
But it would mean that Castro would have 
to close his five Latin embassies, centers of 
Communist subversion in Latin America. 

It also would mean that Cuba would have 
to cease commercial air flights to Mexico, 
her lone remaining transportation link to 
Latin America. 

The United States is concerned that strong 
sanctions might further strain relations with 
so-called “neutralist” Latin nations which 
still deal with Cuba. But the heat of an 
election year is firing up the U.S. stand. 

Presidential Assistant Thomas Mann re- 
cently told the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee that the United States would support 
any Venezuelan proposal, including the 
diplomatic and economic sanctions. 

It has been learned that additional sup- 
port may come from unexpected quarters. 
Venezuela has sent a mission to each of the 
five Latin nations which still recognize Cuba, 
io an attempt to gain support for the sanc- 

ons. 

Bolivia and Uruguay reportedly have 
promised President Betancourt to support his 
demands. If these pledges hold, only Chile, 
Mexico, and Brazil are expected to oppose 
sanctions. Chile is in the midst of a presi- 
dential campaign which the extreme left has 
a chance to win. Brazil’s strong leftist 
movement is friendly to. Cuba. Mexico 
traditionally has opposed intervention in the 
affairs of another country and would like the 
matter to be taken up by the United Nations 
where it would certainly die. 

The issue at stake in the OAS is that after 
five bids by Castro to openly subvert Latin 
nations, Venezuela finally has dragged him 
to court. 

If he is not found guilty and severely 
penalized, his next aggression could be suc- 
cessful, the hemisphere would have two 
Cubas, and the Rio Treaty would be reduced 
to a scrap of paper. 


KING PAUL OF GREECE 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, it is 
with sincere sorrow and regret that the 
people of the United States learn of the 
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death of King Paul of Greece. Many 
Americans have joined with the people of 
Greece in prayers for the health of the 
monarch and heard with sadness of the 
King’s increasing difficulties following 
his operation. 

King Paul has served his people for 
many years in deep humility and loyalty 
of spirit. When he was driven from 
Athens by Nazi invaders, he personally 
joined the Greek Navy to fight for his 
country’s freedom and even sought to 
join in commando efforts to liberate 
Greece. 

Also, his many contributions to the 
postwar battle to free his land from the 
dark hand of Communist domination 
are remembered by all free nations of 
Europe. It was the steadfastness of 
Greece that turned the Red tide in Eu- 
rope after World War II and made it 
clear that Communist subversion could 
not survive against the resistance of a 
free people. King Paul played a vital 
part in that effort. 

Mr. President, today the people of 
both nations join in mourning for a be- 
loved leader, who will be sorely missed, 
and offer our heartfelt sympathy to the 
widowed Queen Frederika. 

At the same time, we join in prayers 
for the new young ruler, Constantine, 
who inherits a heavy responsibility at a 
critical moment, and we wish him wis- 
dom and skill to meet the challenges that 
will face him and his government. 


THE MARITIME COMMISSION ACTS 
IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
Federal Maritime Commission in its or- 
ders of March 5, 1964, has found that 
the freight rates proposed by the Alas- 
ka Steamship Co. for seasonal service 
in the Bristol Bay, Nome, Kotzebue, and 
general Bering Sea areas of Alaska are 
“unjust and unreasonable to the extent 
that they allow Alaska Steam a rate of 
return in its seasonal service in excess 
of 10 percent.” . 

This welcome finding by the Federal 
Maritime Commission is truly historic. 

The State’s and congressional delega- 
tion’s protests seem at last to have regis- 
tered. It confirms what Alaskans have 
long known to be true—that the Alaska 
Steampship Co. by a virtual monoply has 
controlled the freight rates on commodi- 
ties shipped to Alaska, thereby establish- 
ing the consistent and ever-increasing 
freight rate pattern; first to the territory 
and subsequently to the State. 

I applaud this finding by the Federal 
Maritime Commission which comes as a 
result of a proposed rate change filed 
with the Commission on December 18, 
1961, by the Alaska Steamship Co. The 
new rates and charges were to become 
effective on January 18, 1962. The Com- 
mission suspended the proposed effective 
date and instituted an investigation to 
determine if the rates and charges pro- 
posed were just and reasonable. 

The hearing examiner on June 3, 1963, 
found that the rates and charges of 
Alaska Steam were unjust and un- 
reasonable to the extent that they pro- 
duced a rate of return exceeding 12 per- 
cent.” 
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The legal battle continued as excep- 
tions were filed to that initial decision. 
Oral argument was heard. 

Alaska Steam had proposed— 


Notes the Commission— 

a 10-percent increase on general cargo to 
the seasonal areas of Alaska, Bristol Bay, 
Nome, Kotzebue, and the general Bering sea 
areas; a 20-percent increase on cannery car- 
go—cans, cartons, and salt, which are used 
in the salmon canning process; and a 10- 
percent increase on southbound canned sal- 
mon products from all areas of Alaska. 


The Commission noted that the in- 
creases affect seasonal trade which oc- 
curs during the summer months, the 
time of fishing and canning. 

The Commission order bluntly states 
that in the seasonal trade “Alaska Steam 
enjoys a virtual monopoly.” 

I have termed this order historic. I 
say this because this is a decision for the 
consumers, the first of its kind for 
Alaska. 

This turning point, this realization by 
the members of the Federal Maritime 
Commission that monopoly unchecked 
breeds ever-increasing monopoly and 
ever-expanding rates, is commendable 
and most heartening. 

The Commission finds that absence of 
competition has minimized the risks at- 
tendant in Alaska Steam’s seasonal oper- 
ations. I concur. 

The Commission concludes that a 10- 
percent rate of return in the seasonal 
service is fair to stockholders and rate 
payers alike. It certainly is. 

The Commission has ordered Alaska 
Steamship Co. and Northern Commercial 
Co. River Lines to adjust their rates to 
meet that 10-percent return within 30 
days of its March 5, 1964, order. 

The ice jam on freight rates, so long 
built up, seems at last to have been 
broken a bit. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, if 
there is no other business to come before 
the Senate, I join in the suggestion of 
the distinguished majority leader, and 
now move, under the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
12 o’clock noon on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o’clock and 47 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, under the previous order, un- 
til Monday, March 9, 1964, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 6 (legislative day of Feb- 
ruary 26), 1964: 

U.S. ADVISORY COMMISSION ON INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL AFFAIRS 

Pauline Tompkins, of Maine, to be a mem- 
ber of the U.S. Advisory Commission on In- 
ternational Educational and Cultural Affairs 
for the remainder of the term expiring May 
11, 1966, and until her successor is appointed 
and has qualified, vice James H. Fleming, 
term expired. 

In THE ARMY 

The following-named officer under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3066, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
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the President under subsection (a) of section 
3066, in grade as follows: Maj. Gen. Jean 
Evans Engler, 019198, U.S. Army. 

In the grade of lieutenant general. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 6 (legislative day of 
February 26) , 1964: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 
Sheldon S. Cohen, of Maryland, to be an 
Assistant General Counsel in the Department 
of the Treasury (Chief Counsel for the In- 
ternal Revenue Service), to which office he 
was appointed during the last recess of the 
Senate. 
U.S. PATENT OFFICE 
Edward J. Brenner, of New Jersey, to be 
Commissioner of Patents. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, Marcu 9, 1964 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev.Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


I Corinthians 2: 5: That your faith 
should not stand in the wisdom of men, 
but in the power of God. 

Eternal God, our Father, in whom we 
find the sanction and source of our no- 
blest ideals and endeavors, may we go 
forth into the hours of this day, with new 
expectations and efforts to build a more 
friendly and fraternal social order. 

Inspire us to live helpfully and hope- 
fully and with a steadier and stronger 
confidence in Thee and Thy ways which 
are those of pleasantness and peace. 

Grant that we may believe that Thy 
holy will is the ultimate and final rebuke 
to all the doubt and despair to which 
we are tempted to yield our minds and 
hearts in these troublous times. 

Help us to understand that it is our 
highest wisdom to put our trust in Thee 
and to lay hold of those moral and spir- 
itual resources which Thou hast placed 
at our disposal. 

Hear us in Christ's name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, March 5, 1964, was read and 
approved. 


SUNDRY MESSAGES FROM 
THE PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Ratch- 
ford, one of his secretaries, who also 
informed the House that on the follow- 
ing dates the President approved and 
signed bills of the House of the follow- 
ing titles: 

On March 3, 1964: 

H.R. 7356. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, relating to the nomination and 
selection of candidates for appointment to 
the Military, Naval, and Air Force Academies. 

On March 7, 1964: 

H.R. 4638. An act to promote the orderly 
transfer of the executive power in connec- 
tion with the expiration of the term of office 
of a President and the inauguration of a 
new President. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 1761. An act to confer jurisdiction 
on the Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon the claim of R. 
Gordon, Finney, Jr.; 

H.R. 5306. An act for the relief of Paul 
James Branan; 

H.R. 7491. An act for the relief of William 
L. Berryman; and 

H.R. 10051. An act to amend Public Law 
86-272, as amended, with respect to the 
reporting date. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R. 6196. An act to encourage increased 
consumption of cotton, to maintain the in- 
come of cotton producers, to provide a spe- 
cial research program designed to lower costs 
of production, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. JOHN- 
STON, Mr. HoLLAND, Mr. McGovern, Mr. 
AIKEN, Mr. Younc of North Dakota, and 
Mr. HICKENLOOPER to be the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 2115. An act to improve the balance of 
payments position of the United States by 
permitting the use of reserved foreign cur- 
rencies in lieu of dollars for current ex- 
penditures; 

S. 2447. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Whitestone Coulee unit of the 
Okanogan-Similkameen division, Chief Jo- 
seph Dam project, Washington, and for 
other purposes; and 

S. 2493. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to determine that certain 
costs of operating and main’ Banks 
Lake and Potholes Reservoir on the Colum- 
bia Basin project for recreational purposes 
is nonreimbursable. 


The message also announced that 
the Senate agrees to the amendments 
of the House to a bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 1561. An act to amend the Federal Em- 
ployees Health Benefits Act of 1959. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
9637) entitled An act to authorize ap- 
propriations during fiscal year 1965 for 
procurement of aircraft, missiles, and 
naval vessels, and research, develop- 
ment, test, and evaluation, for the 
Armed Forces, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
President pro tempore, pursuant to Pub- 
lic Law 88-271, had appointed Mr. An- 
DERSON and Mr. KEATING to be members 
of the United States-Puerto Rico Com- 
mission on the Status of Puerto Rico. 
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COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE AND 
ASTRONAUTICS 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Subcommittee 
on Manned Space Flight of the Commit- 
tee on Science and Astronautics have 
permission to sit during general debate 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


Mr.BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Agriculture have until midnight to file 
@ report on the bill H.R. 10222. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 60] 
Anderson Garmatz Morton 
Ashley Gathings Multer 
Avery Glalmo Murphy, N.Y. 
Baring Gilbert Nelsen 
Barrett Gill Nix 
Bass Glenn Norblad 
Blatnik Good O'Brien, Ill. 
Boland Grabowski O'Brien, N.Y. 
Bolling Gray Olsen, Mont. 
k Green, Oreg. O'Neill 

Bromwell Grover Osmers 
Brooks Gubser Passman 
Brown, Calif. Hagan, Ga Pepper 
Brown, Ohio Hagen, Calif. Philbin 
Broyhill, Va. Pike 

Halpern Powell 
Cahill Harvey, Mich. Pucinski 
Cameron Healey 
Cannon Henderson Reid, N.Y. 
Carey Hoffman Reifel 
Celler Holland Rhodes, Ariz, 
Chelf Hull Roberts, Ala 
Clark Jarman Robison 
Cleveland Jennings Rodino 

Johnson, Calif. Rooney, Pa. 
Daniels Kee Roosevelt 
Davis, Tenn K Rosen 
Dawson King, Calif Rostenkowski 
Delaney an Roudebush 
Derounian KI Ryan, Mich. 

Kornegay St. George 
Diggs Kyl St Germain 
Du..chue Lesinski St. Onge 
Dowdy Lindsay Schwengel 
Duncan Long, Md. Scott 
Dwyer McClory Sheppard 
Edmondson Staebler 
Elliott McDade Steed 
Fallon McDowell Stinson 
Farbstein McIntire Taft 
Fascell Macdonald Thompson, N.J. 
Feighan Mailliard 11 
Findley Mathias Waggonner 
Pinnegan Meader Watson 
Fino Miller, Calif. Weaver 
Flynt Miller, N.Y. Whalley 

rty Milliken White 
Prelinghuysen Wickersham 
Friedel Monagan Wyman 
Pulton, Tenn. Montoya 
er Morrison 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 281 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 
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By unanimous consent, further 
proceedings under the call were dis- 
pensed with. 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1964 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 6196) to 
encourage increased consumption of cot- 
ton, to maintain the income of cotton 
producers, to provide a special research 
program designed to lower costs of 
production, and for other purposes, with 
Senate amendments thereto, and concur 
in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: “That this Act may be cited as the 
‘Agricultural Act of 1964’. 

“TITLE I—COTTON 

“Sec. 101. The Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, is amended by add- 
ing the following new section: 

“ ‘Sec, 348. In order to maintain and ex- 
pand domestic consumption of upland cot- 
ton produced in the United States and to 
prevent discrimination against the domestic 
users of such cotton, notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, under such rules and 
regulations as the Secretary may prescribe, 
is authorized and directed for the period be- 
ginning with the date of enactment of this 
section and ending July 31, 1966, to make 
payments through the issuance of payment- 
in-kind certificates to persons other than 
producers in such amounts and subject to 
such terms and conditions as the Secretary 
determines will eliminate inequities due to 
differences in the cost of raw cotton between 
domestic and foreign users of such cotton, 
including such payments as may be neces- 
sary to make raw cotton in inventory on the 
date of enactment of this section available 
for consumption at prices consistent with 
the purposes of this section: Provided, That 
for the period August 1 of the 
marketing year for the first crop for which 
price support is made available under sec- 
tion 103(b) of the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
as amended, and ending July 31, 1966, such 
payments shall be made in an amount which 
will make upland cotton produced in the 
United States available for domestic use at 
a price which is not in excess of the price 
at which such cotton is made available for 
export.’ 

“Sec. 102. Section 385 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: ‘This section also shall be ap- 
plicable to payments provided for under sec- 
tion 348 of this title.’ 

“Sec. 103. (a) Section 104 of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, as amended, is amended by 
adding the following new subsection: 

“'(c) The Secresary of Agriculture is here- 
by authorized and directed to conduct a spe- 
cial cotton research program designed to re- 
duce the cost of producing upland cotton in 
the United States at the earliest practicable 
date. There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums, not to exceed $10,000,- 
000 annually, as may be necessary for the Sec- 
retary to carry out this special research pro- 
gram. The Secretary shall report annually 
to the Committee on Agriculture of the 
House of Representatives and to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry of the Sen- 
ate with respect to the results of such re- 
search.” 

“(b) Section 103 of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, as amended, is amended (1) by insert- 
ing ‘(a)’ before the first sentence thereof; 
(2) by changing the period at the end of the 
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second sentence thereof to a colon and 
adding the following: ‘Provided, That the 
price support for the 1964 crop shall be a 
national average support price which reflects 
30 cents per pound for Middling one-inch 
cotton.’; and (3) by adding at the end of 
such section the following new subsections: 

“‘(b) If producers have not disapproved 
marketing quotas, the Secretary shall pro- 
vide additional price support on the 1964 
and 1965 crops of upland cotton to cooper- 
ators on whose farms the acreage planted to 
upland cotton for harvest does not exceed 
the farm domestic allotment established un- 
der section 350 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended. Such addi- 
tional support shall be at a level up to 15 
per centum in excess of the basic level of 
support established under subsection (a) 
and shall be provided on the normal yield of 
the acreage planted for harvest within the 
farm domestic allotment. 

e) In order to keep upland cotton to the 
maximum extent practicable in the normal 
channels of trade, any additional price sup- 
port under subsection (b) of this section 
may be carried out through the simultaneous 
purchase of cotton at the support price there- 
for under subsection (b) and the sale of 
such cotton at the support price therefor 
under subsection (a) or similar operations, 
including loans under which the cotton 
would be redeemable by payment of the 
amount for which the cotton would be re- 
deemable if the loan thereon had been made 
at the support price for such cotton under 
subsection (a), or payments in kind through 
the issuance of certificates which the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation shall redeem for 
cotton under regulations issued by the Sec- 
retary. If such additional support is pro- 
vided through the issuance of payment-in- 
kind certificates, such certificates shall have 
a value per pound of cotton equal to the 
difference between the level of support estab- 
lished under subsection (a) and the level of 
support established under subsection (b). 
The Corporation may, under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary, assist the producers 
and persons receiving payment-in-kind cer- 
tificates under this section and section 348 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended, in the marketing of such cer- 
tificates at such time and in such manner 
as the Secretary determines will best effectu- 
ate the purposes of the program authorized 
by this section and such section 348. In the 
case of any certificate not presented for re- 
demption within thirty days of the date of 
its issuance, reasonable costs of storage and 
other carrying as determined by the 
Secretary for the period beginning thirty 
days after its issuance and ending with the 
date of its presentation for redemption shall 
be deducted from the value of the cer- 
tificate.’ 

(e) Section 401 (b) of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, as amended, is amended by striking 
in the second sentence thereof before ‘(8)’ 
the word ‘and’, changing the period at the 
end thereof to a comma and adding the fol- 
lowing: ‘and (9), in the case of upland cot- 
ton, changes in the cost of producing such 
cotton’. 

“Src. 104. Section 407 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, is amended by in- 
serting after the first proviso in the third 
sentence thereof the following: ‘Provided 
further, That beginning August 1, 1964, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation may sell up- 
land cotton for unrestricted use at not less 
than 105 per centum of the current loan 
rate for such cotton under section 103(a) 
plus reasonable carrying charges: 

“Sec. 105. The Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, is amended by adding 
a new section as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 350. In order to provide producers 
with a choice program of reduced acreage 
and higher price support, the shall 
establish for each farm for the 1964 and 1965 
crops of upland cotton a farm domestic al- 
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lotment in acres. The farm domestic allot- 
ment shall be the percentage which the na- 
tional domestic allotment is of the national 
acreage allotment established under section 
344(a) applied as a percentage of the smaller 
of (1) the farm acreage allotment estab- 
lished under section 344, or (2) the higher 
acreage actually planted or regarded eee 
planted on the farm (excluding 

garded as planted under sections 344(m) (2) 
and 377) in the two years preceding the year 
for which said allotment is established: Pro- 
vided, That any farm planting 90 per centum 
or more of the allotment shall, for the pur- 
pose of (2) above, be considered as having 
planted the entire farm allotment: Provided 
further, That except for farms the acreage 
allotments of which are reduced under sec- 
tion 344(m), the farm domestic allotment 
shall not be less than the smaller of 15 acres 
or the farm acreage allotment established 
under section 344, but this proviso shall be 
applicable to the 1964 crop without regard 
to the exception stated herein. The national 
domestic acreage allotment for any crop shall 
be that acreage, based upon the national 
average yield per acre of cotton for the four 
years immediately preceding the calendar 
year in which the national acreage allot- 
ment is proclaimed, required to make avail- 
able from such crop an amount of upland 
cotton equal to the estimated domestic con- 
sumption for the marketing year for such 
crop. The Secretary shall proclaim the na- 
tional domestic acreage allotment for the 
1964 crop not later than April 1, 1964, and 
for each subsequent crop not later than 
December 15 of the calendar year preceding 
the year in which the crop is to be pro- 
duced.’ 

“Sec. 106. The Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, is amended as follows: 

“(1) The following new section is added 
to the Act: 

“ ‘Sec, 349. (a) The acreage allotment es- 
tablished under the provisions of section 344 
of this Act for each farm for the 1964 crop 
may be supplemented by the Secretary by an 
acreage equal to such percentage, but not 
more than 10 per centum, of such acreage 
allotment as he determines will not increase 
the carryover of upland cotton at the be- 
ginning of the marketing year for the next 
succeeding crop above one million bales less 
than the carryover on the same date one year 
earlier, if the carryover on such earlier date 
exceeds eight million bales. For the 1965 
crop, the Secretary may, after such hearing 
and investigation as he finds necessary, an- 
nounce an export market acreage which he 
finds will not increase the carryover of up- 
land cotton at the beginning of the market- 
ing year for the next succeeding crop above 
one million bales less than the carryover on 
the same date one year earlier, if the carry- 
over on such earlier date exceeds eight mil- 
lion bales. Such export market acreage 
shall be apportioned to the States on the 
basis of the State acreage allotments estab- 
lished under section 344 and apportioned 
by the States to farms receiving allotments 
under section 344, pursuant to regulations 
issued by the Secretary, after considering 
applications for such acreage filed with the 
county committee of the county in which 
the farm is located. The ‘export market 
acreage’ on any farm shall be the number 
of acres, not exceeding the maximum ex- 
port market acreage for the farm established 
pursuant to this subsection, by which the 
acreage planted to cotton on the farm ex- 
ceeds the farm acreage allotment. For pur- 
poses of sections 345 and 374 of this Act and 
the provisions of any law requiring compli- 
ance with a farm allotment as a 
condition of eligibility for price support or 
payments under any farm program, the farm 
acreage allotment for farms with export 
market acreage shall be the sum of the farm 
acreage allotment established under section 
344 and the maximum export market acre- 
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age. Export market acreage shall be in addi- 
tion to the county, State, and National acre- 
age allotments and shall not be taken into 
account in establishing future State, county, 
and farm acreage allotments. The provisions 
of this section shall not apply to extra-long- 
staple cotton or to any farm which receives 
price support under section 103(b) of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended. 

) The producers on any farm on which 
there is export market acreage or the pur- 
chasers of cotton produced thereon shall, un- 
der regulations issued by the Secretary, fur- 
nish a bond or other undertaking prescribed 
by the Secretary providing for the exporta- 
tion, without benefit of any Government 
cotton export subsidy and within such pe- 
riod of time as the Secretary may specify, of 
a quantity of cotton produced on the farm 
equal to the average yield for the farm mul- 
tiplied by the export market acreage as deter- 
mined pursuant to regulations issued by the 
Secretary. The bond or other unde 
given pursuant to this section shall provide 
that, upon failure to comply with the terms 
and conditions thereof, the person gee 
such bond or other undertaking shall 
liable for liquidated damages in an Geant 
which the Secretary determines and specifies 
in such undertaking will approximate the 
amount payable on excess cotton under sec- 
tion 346(a). The Secretary may, in lieu of 
the furnishing of a bond or other under- 
taking provide for the payment of an amount 
equal to that which would be payable as 
liquidated damages under such bond or other 
undertaking. If such bond or other under- 
taking is not furnished, or if payment in lieu 
thereof is not made as provided herein, at 
such time and in the manner required by reg- 
ulation of the Secretary, or if the acreage 
Planted to cotton on the farm exceeds the 
farm acreage allotment established under the 
provisions of section 344 by more than the 
maximum export market acreage, the farm 
acreage allotment shall be the acreage so es- 
tablished under section 344. Amounts col- 
lected by the Secretary under this section 
shall be remitted to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation and used by the Corporation to 
defray costs of encouraging export sales of 
cotton under section 203 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1956, as amended.’ 

2) Section 376 of the Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 
‘This section also shall be applicable to 
liquidated damages provided for pursuant to 
section 349 of this title.’ 

“(3) Suksection (f)(8) of section 344 of 
the Act is amended by inserting after the 
language “75 per centum of the farm allot- 
ment for such year’ the following: ‘or, in 
the case of a farm which qualified for price 
support on the crop produced in such year 
under section 103(b) of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, as amended, 75 per centum of the 
farm domestic allotment established under 
section 350 for such year, whichever is 
smaller’. 

“(4) Section 377 of the Act is amended by 
inserting in the first proviso after the lan- 
guage 75 per centum or more of the farm 
acreage allotment for such year’ the follow- 
ing: ‘or, in the case of upland cotton on a 
farm which qualified for price support on the 
crop produced in any such year under section 
103(b) of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, 75 per centum of the farm do- 
mestic allotment established under section 
350 for any such year, whichever is smaller’. 

“(5) Subsection (b) (13) (B) of section 301 
of the Act is amended by deleting the words 
‘cotton or’. 

“(6) Subsection (b) (13) (q) of section 301 
of the Act is amended by deleting ‘, cotton,’ 
wherever it appears. 

(67) Subsection (b) (13) of section 301 of 
the Act is amended by adding after subpara- 
graph (G) new subparagraphs as follows: 

„H) “Normal yield” for any county, 
for any crop of cotton, shall be the average 
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yield per acre of cotton for the county, ad- 
justed for abnormal weather conditions and 
any significant changes in production prac- 
tices during the five calendar years immedi- 
ately preceding the year in which the na- 
tional marketing quota for such crop is pro- 
claimed. If for any such year the data are 
not available, or there is no actual yield, an 
appraised yield for such year, determined in 
accordance with regulations issued by the 
Secretary, shall be used as the actual yield 
for such year. 

“*(I) “Normal yield” for any farm, for any 
crop of cotton, shall be the average yield per 
acre of cotton for the farm, adjusted for 
abnormal weather conditions and any sig- 
nificant changes in production practices 
during the three calendar years immediately 

preceding the year in which such normal 
Hield is 2 If for any such year the 
data are not available, or there is no actual 
yield, then the normal yield for the farm 
shall be appraised in accordance with regula- 
tions of the Secretary, taking into considera- 
tion abnormal weather conditions, the nor- 
mal yield for the county, changes in produc- 
tion practices, and the yield in years for 
which data are available.’ 

“(8) Subsection (n) of section 344 of the 
Act is amended— 

“(A) by striking out the first sentence of 
such subsection and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: ‘Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this Act, if the Secretary deter- 
mines for any year that because of a natural 
disaster a portion of the farm cotton acreage 
allotments in a county cannot be timely 
planted or replanted in such year, he may 
authorize for such year the transfer of all 
or a part of the cotton acreage allotment for 
any farm in the county so affected to another 
farm in the county or in an adjoining county 
on which one or more of the producers on 
the farm from which the transfer is to be 
made will be engaged in the production of 
cotton and will share in the proceeds thereof 
in accordance with such regulations as the 
Secretary may prescribe.’; and 

“(B) by striking out in the proviso in the 
second sentence of such subsection 1963 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘any year’. 


“TITLE II—WHEAT 


“Sec. 201. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law— 

“(1) the Secretary shall not proclaim a 
national marketing quota for the 1965 crop 
of wheat and farm marketing quotas shall 
not be in effect for such crop of wheat; 

“(2) the Secretary shall proclaim a na- 
tional acreage allotment for the 1965 crop of 
wheat which shall be the number of acres 
which the Secretary determines will make 
available an adequate supply of wheat, but 
shall not be less than forty-nine million five 
hundred thousand acres. 

“Sec. 202. The Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, is amended as 
follows: 

“(1) Section 334(a) is amended by insert- 
ing ‘and less the special acreage reserve pro- 
vided for in this subsection’ in the first sen- 
tence after ‘in this subsection’; by changing 
the period at the end of the first sentence to 
a colon and adding the following: ‘Provided 
further, That in establishing State acreage 
allotments, the acreage seeded for the pro- 
duction of wheat plus the acreage diverted 
for 1965 for any farm shall be the base acre- 
age of wheat determined for the farm under 
the regulations issued by the Secretary for 
determining farm wheat acreage allotments 
for such year.’; and by adding at the end 
of the section the following: 

There shall also be made available, be- 
ginning with the 1965 crop, a special acreage 
reserve of not in excess of one million acres 
as determined by the Secretary to be de- 
sirable for the purposes hereof which shall 
be in addition to the national acreage reserve 
provided for in this subsection, Such special 
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acreage reserve shall be used to make addi- 
tional allotments to counties on the basis of 
the relative needs of counties, as determined 
by the Secretary, for additional allotment to 
make adjustments in the allotments on old 
wheat farms (i.e., farms on which wheat has 
been seeded or regarded as seeded to one or 
more of the three crops immediately pre- 
ceding the crop for which the allotment is 
established) on which the ratio of wheat 
acreage allotment to cropland on the farm 
is less than one-half the average ratio of 
wheat acreage allotment to cropland on old 
wheat farms in the county. Such adjust- 
ments shall not provide an allotment for any 
farm which would result in an allotment- 
cropland ratio for the farm in excess of one- 
half of such county average ratio and the 
total of such adjustments in any county 
shall not exceed the acreage made available 
therefor in the county. Such apportionment 
from the special acreage reserve shall be 
made only to counties where wheat is a major 
income-producing crop, only to farms on 
which there is limited opportunity for the 
production of an alternative income-produc- 
ing crop, and only if an efficient farming 
operation on the farm requires the allotment 
of additional acreage from the special acreage 
reserve. For the purposes of making ad- 
justments hereunder the cropland on the 
farm shall not include any land developed 
as cropland subsequent to the 1963 crop 
year.’ 

“(2) Section 334 (b) is amended by chang- 
ing the period at the end thereof to a colon 
and adding the following: ‘Provided further, 
That in establishing county acreage allot- 
ments, the acreage seeded for the production 
of wheat plus the acreage diverted for 1965 
for any farm shall be the base acreage of 
wheat determined for the farm under the 
regulations issued by the Secretary for deter- 
mining farm wheat acreage allotments for 
such year.’ 

“(3) Section 334(c) (1) is amended by in- 
serting or 1965” in the third sentence, 
clauses (i) and (ii), after „1958“ wherever 
it appears, and by inserting “except 1965“ in 
the third sentence, clause (iit), after the 
language “any subsequent year”. 

“(4) Section 334(g) is amended by insert- 
ing ‘except 1965’ in the first sentence after 
the language ‘in 1958 or thereafter’. 

“(5) Section 334 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 

„(k) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, if the Secretary determines that 
because of a natural disaster a portion of the 
farm wheat acreage allotments in a county 
cannot be timely planted or replanted, he 
may authorize the transfer of all or a part 
of the wheat acreage allotment for any farm 
in the county so affected to another farm in 
the county or in an adjoining county on 
which one or more of the producers on the 
farm from which the transfer is to be made 
will be engaged in the production of wheat 
and will share in the proceeds thereof, in 
accordance with such regulations as the Sec- 
retary may prescribe. Any farm allotment 
transferred under this subsection shall be 
deemed to be planted on the farm from 
which it was transferred for the purposes of 

history credits under this Act.’ 

“(6) Section 336 is amended by striking 
out ‘not later than sixty days after such 
proclamation is published in the Federal 
Register’ and substituting ‘not later than 
August 1 of the calendar year in which such 
national marketing quota is proclaimed’. 

“(7) Section 339 (a) (1) is amended, effec- 
tive only with respect to the crops planted for 

in 1964 and 1965, to read as follows: 

“*(a)(1) As a condition of eligibility for 
wheat marketing certificates with respect to 
any farm, the producers on such farm shall 
be required to divert from the production of 
wheat to an approved conservation use an 
acreage of cropland on the farm equal to the 
number of acres determined by multiplying 
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the farm acreage allotment by the diversion 
factor, and to participate in any program 
formulated under subsection (b) to the ex- 
tent prescribed by the Secretary. Such di- 
version factor shall be determined by divid- 
ing the number of acres by which the na- 
tional acreage allotment is reduced below 
fifty-five million acres by the number of acres 
in the national acreage allotment.’ 

“(8) Section 339(b) is amended (1) by in- 
serting after the first sentence the follow- 
ing: ‘Any producer who complies with his 
1964 farm acreage allotment for wheat and 
with the other requirements of the program 
shall be eligible to receive payments under 
the program for the 1964 crop of wheat.’; 
and (2) by inserting in the first sentence 
‘for wheat not accompanied by marketing 
certificates’ after ‘basic county support rate’; 

“(9) Section 339(h) is amended by striking 
out ‘June 30, 1963’ and substituting ‘June 
30, 1965’. 

“(10) Section 379b is amended effective 
only with respect to the crops planted for 
harvest in 1964 and 1965 to read as follows: 

“Sec. 379b. A wheat marketing allocation 
program as provided in this subtitle shall 
be in effect for the marketing years for the 
1964 and 1965 crops. Whenever a wheat 
marketing allocation program is in effect for 
any marketing year the Secretary shall de- 
termine (1) the wheat marketing allocation 
for such year which shall be the amount of 
wheat he estimates will be used during such 
year for food products for consumption in 
the United States and that portion of the 
amount of wheat which he estimates will be 
exported in the form of wheat or products 
thereof during the marketing year on which 
the Secretary determines that marketing 
certificates shall be issued to producers in 
order to achieve, insofar as practicable, the 
price and income objectives of this subtitle, 
and (2) the national allocation percentage 
for such year which shall be the percentage 
which the national marketing allocation is 
of the national marketing quota proclaimed 
for the 1964 crop, less the expected produc- 
tion on the acreage allotments for farms 
which will not be in compliance with the 
requirements of the program. Each farm 
shall receive a wheat marketing allocation 
for such marketing year equal to the num- 
ber of bushels obtained by multiplying the 
number of acres in the farm acreage allot- 
ment for wheat by the normal yield of wheat 
for the farm as determined by the Secretary, 
and multiplying the resulting number of 
bushels by the national allocation percent- 
age.’ 
“(11) The second sentence of section 379b, 
effective with respect to the crops planted for 
harvest in the calendar year 1966 and any 
subsequent year, is amended by striking out 
‘human consumption in the United States, 
as food, food products, and beverages, com- 
posed wholly or partly of wheat’ and sub- 
stituting ‘food products for consumption in 
the United States’. 

“(12) Section 379c(a) is amended by in- 
serting ‘under section 379c(b) or’ after 
‘stored’ in the second sentence; by changing 
the period at the end of the second sentence 
to a comma and adding the following: ‘and 
if this limitation operates to reduce the 
amount of wheat marketing certificates 
which would otherwise be issued with re- 
spect to the farm, such reduction shall be 
made first from the amount of export certifi- 
cates which would otherwise be issued.’; 
and by adding at the end of the section the 
following: “The Secretary shall, in accord- 
ance with such regulation as he may pre- 
scribe, provide for the issuance of domestic 
marketing certificates for the portion of the 
wheat marketing allocation representing 
wheat used for food products for consump- 
tion in the United States and for the issu- 
ance of export marketing certificates for the 
portion of the wheat marketing allocation 
used for exports." 
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(13) Section 3790 (b) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended, effective only with respect to the 
crop planted for harvest in the calendar year 
1965, by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: ‘For p of this section, but 
not for purposes of diversion payments un- 
der subsection (b) of section 339, a pro- 
ducer shall be deemed not to have exceeded 
the farm acreage allotment for wheat if the 
acreage in excess of the farm acreage allot- 
ment does not exceed 50 per centum of the 
farm acreage allotment and the amount of 
wheat produced on the acreage in excess of 
the farm acreage allotment is stored in ac- 
cordance with regulations issued by the Sec- 
retary. The amount of wheat required to be 
stored hereunder shall be an amount equal to 
twice the normal yield of wheat per acre es- 
tablished for the farm multiplied by the 
number of acres of such crop of wheat on the 
farm in excess of the farm acreage allotment 
for such crop unless the producer, in accord- 
ance with regulations prescribed by the Sec- 
retary and within the time prescribed there- 
in, establishes to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary the actual production of such crop 
of wheat on the farm. If such actual pro- 
duction is so established, the amount of 
wheat required to be stored shall be such 
actual production less the actual production 
of the farm wheat acreage allotment based 
upon the average yield per acre for the entire 
wheat acreage on the farm: Provided, how- 
ever, That the amount of wheat required to 
be stored shall not be larger than the 
amount by which the actual production so 
established exceeds the normal production 
of the farm wheat acreage allotment. At 
the time and to the extent of any depletion 
in the amount of wheat so stored, except 
depletion resulting from the release of wheat 
from storage on account of underplanting or 
underproduction, as provided below or deple- 
tion resulting from some cause beyond the 
control of the producer, the producer shall 
pay an amount to the Secretary equal to one 
and one-half times the value of the wheat 
marketing certificates issued with respect to 
the farm for the year in which the wheat on 
the acreage in excess of the allotment was 
produced. Whenever the planted acreage of 
the then current crop of wheat on the farm 
is less than the farm acreage allotment, the 
total amount of wheat from any previous 
crops stored hereunder or stored in order to 
avoid or postpone a marketing quota penalty 
shall be reduced by that amount which is 
equal to the normal production of the num- 
ber of acres by which the farm acreage allot- 
ment exceeds the planted acreage, and when- 
ever the actual production of the acreage of 
wheat is less than the normal production of 
the farm acreage allotment, the total amount 
of wheat from any previous crops stored 
hereunder or in order to avoid a marketing 
quota penalty shall be reduced by that 
amount which together with the actual pro- 
duction of the then current crop will equal 
the normal production of the farm acreage 
allotment.’ 

“(14) Section 379c(c) is amended to read 
as follows: 

„e) The Secretary shall determine and 
proclaim for each marketing year the face 
value per bushel of wheat marketing certifi- 
cates. The face value per bushel of domes- 
tic certificates shall be the amount by which 
the level of price support for wheat accom- 
panied by domestic certificates exceeds the 
level of price support for wheat not accom- 
panied by certificates (noncertificate wheat): 
and the face value per bushel of export cer- 
tificates shall be the amount by which the 
level of price support for wheat accompanied 
by export certificates exceeds the level of 
price support for noncertificate wheat.’ 

“(15) Section 379d(a) is amended (1) by 
striking the first and last sentences there- 
from and (2) by striking from the second 
sentence remaining ‘by persons other than 
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the ucer to whom such certificates are 
issued’ and substituting ‘by any person’. 

“(16) Section 379d(b) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“*(b) During any marketing year for which 
a wheat marketing allocation program is in 
effect, (i) all persons engaged in the proc- 
essing of wheat into food products shall, 
prior to marketing any such food product 
or removing such food product for sale or 
consumption acquire domestic marketing 
certificates equivalent to the number of 
bushels of wheat contained in such product 
and (ii) all persons exporting wheat shall, 
prior to such export, acquire export market- 
ing certificates equivalent to the number of 
bushels so exported. In order to expand in- 
ternational trade in wheat and wheat flour 
and promote equitable and stable prices 
therefor, the Commodity Credit Corporation 
shall, upon the exportation from the United 
States of any wheat or wheat flour, make a 
refund to the exporter or allow him a credit 
against the amount payable by him for mar- 
keting certificates, in such amount as the 
Secretary determines will make United States 
wheat and wheat flour generally competitive 
in the world market, avoid disruption of 
world market prices, and fulfill the inter- 
national obligations of the United States. 
The Secretary may exempt wheat exported 
for donation abroad and other noncommer- 
cial exports of wheat and wheat processed for 
use on the farm where grown from the re- 
quirements of this subsection. Marketing 
certificates shall be valid to cover only sales 
or removals for sale or consumption or ex- 
portations made during the marketing year 
with respect to which they are issued, and 
after being once used to cover a sale or re- 
moval for sale or consumption or export of 
a food product or an export of wheat shall 
be void and shall be disposed of in accord- 
ance with regulations prescribed by the Sec- 
retary. Notwithstanding the foregoing pro- 
visions hereof, the Secretary may require 
marketing certificates issued for any market- 
ing year to be acquired to cover sales, re- 
movals, or exportations made on or after the 
date during the calendar year in which wheat 
harvested in such calendar year begins to be 
marketed as determined by the Secretary 
even though such wheat is marketed prior 
to the beginning of the marketing year, and 
marketing certificates for such marketing 
year shall be valid to cover sales, removals, 
or exportations made on or after the date 
so determined by the Secretary.’ 

“(17) Section 379(d) is amended to read 
as follows: 

„d) As used in this subtitle, the term 
“food products” means flour, semolina, fa- 
rina, bulgur, beverage, and any other prod- 
uct composed wholly or partly of wheat 
which the Secretary may determine to be 
a food product.’ 

“Sec. 203. Section 107 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 107. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of section 101 of this Act, beginning with 
the 1964 crop— 

“*(1) Price support for wheat accompanied 
by domestic certificates shall be at such level 
not less than 65 per centum or more than 
90 per centum of the parity price therefor 
as the Secretary determines appropriate, 
taking into consideration the factors spec- 
ified in section 401(b). 

“*(2) Price support for wheat accompanied 
by export certificates shall be at such level 
not more than 90 per centum of the parity 
price therefor as the Secretary determines 
appropriate, taking into consideration the 
factors specified in section 401(b). 

“*(3) Price support for wheat not accom- 
panied by marketing certificates shall be at 
such level, not in excess of 90 per centum 
of the parity price therefor, as the 
determines appropriate, taking into consid- 
eration competitive world prices of wheat, 
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the feeding value of wheat in relation to 
feed grains, and the level at which price 
support is made available for feed grains. 

4) Price support shall be made available 
only to cooperators; and, if a commercial 
wheat-producing area is established for such 
crop, price support shall be made available 
only in the commercial wheat-producing 
area. 

“*(5) Effective with respect to crops plant- 
ed for harvest in the calendar year 1966 
and any subsequent year, the level of price 
support for any crop of wheat for which a 
national marketing quota is not proclaimed 
or for which marketing quotas have been 
disapproved by producers shall be as pro- 
vided in section 101. 

“*(6) A “cooperator” with respect to any 
crop of wheat produced on a farm shall be a 
producer who (i) does not knowingly exceed 
(A) the farm acreage allotment for wheat on 
the farm or (B) except as the Secretary may 
by regulation prescribe, the farm acreage al- 
lotment for wheat on any other farm on 
which the producer shares in the production 
of wheat, and (ii) complies with the land-use 
requirements of section 339 of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
to the extent prescribed by the Secretary. 
Effective with respect to crops planted for 
harvest in the calendar year 1966 and any 
subsequent year, if marketing quotas are not 
in effect for the crop of wheat, a “cooperator” 
with respect to any crop of wheat produced 
on a farm shall be a producer who does not 
knowingly exceed the farm acreage allotment 
for wheat. No producer shall be deemed to 
have exceeded a farm acreage allotment for 
wheat if the entire amount of the farm 
marketing excess is delivered to the Secretary 
or stored in accordance with applicable regu- 
lations to avoid or postpone payment of the 
penalty, but the producer shall not be eligible 
to receive price support on such marketing 
excess. No producer shall be deemed to have 
exceeded the farm acreage allotment for 
wheat on any other farm, if such farm is 
exempt from the farm marketing quota for 
such crop under section 335. No producer 
shall be deemed to have exceeded a farm 
acreage allotment for wheat if the produc- 
tion on the acreage in excess of the farm 
acreage allotment is stored pursuant to the 
provisions of section 379c(b), but the pro- 
ducer shall not be eligible to receive price 
support on the wheat so stored.’ 

“Sec. 204. Section 407 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, is amended, effec- 
tive only with respect to the marketing years 
beginning in the calendar years 1964 and 
1965, by striking the second proviso from the 
third sentence, and substituting : ‘Provided 
further, That if a wheat marketing allocation 
program is in effect, the current support 
price for wheat shall be the support price for 
wheat not accompanied by marketing certifi- 
cates.’ 

“Amend the title so as to read: ‘An Act to 
encourage increased consumption of cotton, 
to maintain the income of cotton and wheat 
producers, to provide a voluntary market- 
ing certificate program for the 1964 and 1965 
crop of wheat, and for other purposes.“ 


Mr. COOLEY (interrupting the read- 
ing of the Senate amendments). Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the further reading of the Senate 
amendments be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, am I 
to understand this request to be, not 
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to send this bill to conference, but that 
the entire membership of the House of 
Representatives by unanimous consent 
agree to the bill as it was enacted in 
the other body, including a measure that 
has never been considered here in the 
House of Representatives? 

The SPEAKER. The understanding 
of the Chair is that the unanimous con- 
sent request is as stated by the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the Speaker for his information in that 
regard, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? ‘ 

i Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ect. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


AUTHORIZING DEFENSE PROCURE- 
MENT 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
9637) to authorize appropriations dur- 
ing fiscal year 1965 for procurement of 
aircraft, missiles, and naval vessels, and 
research, development, test, and evalu- 
ation for the Armed Forces, and for 
other purposes, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement of the managers 
on the part of the House be read in 
lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. Repr. No. 1213) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
9637) to authorize appropriations during 
fiscal year 1965 for procurement of aircraft, 
missiles, and naval vessels, and research, de- 
velopment, test, and evaluation, for the 
Armed Forces, and for other purposes, hav- 
ing met after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
Strike out the matter proposed to be stricken 
out and in lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: “$1,345,045,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
Strike out the matter proposed to be stricken 
out and in lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: “$1,378,060,000"; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
Strike out the matter proposed to be stricken 
out and in lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: “$3,140,000,000, of which amount 
$52,000,000 is available only for development 
of advanced manned strategic aircraft”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 4: That the House 
recede from its disagreeement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
Strike out the matter proposed to be stricken 
out and in lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: “$500,215,000"; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

CARL 


OTIS G. PIKE, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


By L.S. 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 9637) to authorize 
appropriations during fiscal year 1965 for 
procurement of aircraft, missiles, and naval 
vessels, and research, development, test, and 
evaluation, for the Armed Forces, and for 
other purposes, submit the following state- 
ment in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon by the conferees and rec- 
ommended in the accompanying conference 
report: 

BACKGROUND 
Procurement unchanged 


H.R. 9637 is divided into two general areas 
of authorization: Procurement and research, 
development, test, and evaluation. The Sen- 
ate and House versions of the procurement 
portion of the bill are identical and there- 
fore were not modified or in any way affected 
by the conference between the two Houses. 


Changes in R.D.T. & E. 


In the area of research, development, test, 
and evaluation, the House and Senate ver- 
sions varied not only in amounts of author- 
ization granted but also in the method of 
reduction. Both of these differences will be 
discussed in this statement. 

The conferees believe that for a full under- 
standing of this statement and the agree- 
ments reached by the conferees, it is neces- 
sary that these differences in amounts and 
approach to the reductions made should be 
outlined. 

As the bill was submitted to the Congress, 
it totaled $17,185,300,000. With respect to 
the amount of authority granted, the House 
committee, in its first action, reduced this 
figure by $362.5 million. By a second ac- 
tion, the addition to the bill of 852 million 
for the follow-on bomber and $40 million 
for the interceptor, there was effected a net 
reduction of $270.5 million. 

With respect to the approach of the House, 
it should be realized that the House lowered 
the budget request by specific reductions in 
budget activities. The reduction in each of 
these budget activities was in turn made 
up of even more detailed reductions in the 
line items, or some of them, which are the 
constituent elements of the budget activity. 
The House report indicated the reductions 
only as reductions in budget activities al- 
though both the committee and the De- 
partment of Defense were in mutual under- 

and agreement with respect to the 
line items which together made up the in- 
dividual budget activity. 


Senate approach 
The Senate sought to achieve the same gen- 
eral end by a 3-percent reduction in re- 
search, development, test, and evaluation 
authority with respect to the Army, Navy, 
Air Force and Defense agencies. Through 
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the procedure outlined above, the Senate re- 
duced the budget request by $145,160,000 
(as against the House net reduction of 
$270.5 million). 

MMRBM 


In the case of the Air Force, the Senate in 
addition selected the mobile medium range 
ballistic missile (MMRBM) for specific treat- 
ment and increased the House $35 million 
cut in this program to $70 million, leaving 
$40 million for research, development, test, 
and evaluation for this weapon system. It 
should be pointed out also that the $40 
million remaining in the Senate version 
of the bill was limited in its use, according 
to the Senate report, to “the continued de- 
velopment of the stellar inertial guidance 
system.” No such restriction appeared in 
the House report. 

The House recedes. 


Manned interceptor 


The House added $52 million to the bill 
for the follow-on bomber and $40 million 
for the manned interceptor. The Senate 
added only, the $52 million for the bomber. 
The House recedes with respect to the $40 
million for the manned interceptor. 


REPROGRAMING 


Both the Senate and the House were in 
agreement before conference that the re- 
ductions made by each of them were not in- 
tended to preclude such reprograming as 
might be established as necessary during 
the fiscal year. 

The conferees concluded the conference 
agreeing that the reductions should be re- 
ported as lump-sum reductions for each De- 
partment and the Defense agencies. The 
Department of Defense is to be allowed 
the flexibility of distributing the reductions 
according to the Department's own priority 
list, with the exception of the MMRBM pro- 
gram of the Air Force. However, the con- 
ferees agreed that a proportionate amount 
of the overall reduction should be applied 
to “Budget activity 8—programwide man- 
agement and support.” 

ARMY 


The House reduced the amount requested 
for Army R.D.T. & E. by $62 million. The 
Senate reduced $41,910,000 from the amount 
requested. The conferees agreed that the 
reduction should be $51,955,000. Thus, the 
amount authorized for Army R.D.T. & E. is 
$1,345,045,000. 

NAVY 

The House reduced $121,500,000 from the 
amount requested for Navy R. D. T. & E. The 
Senate reduced the amount requested by 
$43,530,000. The conferees agreed that the 
reduction should be $72,940,000. Thus, the 
amount authorized for Navy R.D.T. & E. is 
$1,378,060,000. 

AIR FORCE 

The House reduced $157 million from the 
amount requested, and then added on $52 
million for the follow-on bomber and 640 
million for the improved manned intercep- 
tor, for a net reduction of $65 million. The 
Senate reduced the Air Force R.D.T. & E. by 
$96,150,000, and specified that $70 million of 
that reduction should be taken from the 
mobile medium range ballistic missile 
(MMRBM) program. The Senate action 
contemplated that the $40 million remaining 
for the MMRBM should be applied to “the 
continued development of the stellar inertial 
guidance system.” 

The Senate added the $52 million for the 
follow-on bomber, specifying that “the ad- 
ditional amount provided was available only 
for this purpose,” but deleted $40 million for 
the improved manned interceptor. The 
House recedes on the $40 million for the 
manned interceptor and agrees to accept the 
limited authority for the follow-on bomber. 

The net reduction to Air Force R.D.T. & E. 
made by the Senate is $44,150,000. The con- 
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ferees that the net reduction should 
be $65 million. Thus, the amount author- 
ized for the Air Force R.D.T. & E. is 
$3,140,000,000. 

DEFENSE AGENCIES 

The House reduced $22 million from the 
amount requested for R.D.T. & E. by the 
defense agencies. The Senate reduced $15,- 
570,000 from the amount requested. The 
conferees agreed that the reduction should 
be $18,785,000. Thus $500,215,000 is author- 
ized for R.D.T. & E. for defense agencies. 

SUMMARY 

The bill as presented to the Congress by 
the President totaled $17,185,300,000 (of 
which $6,572,000,000 was R.D.T. & E.). The 
bill as it passed the House totaled $16,914,- 
800,000 (of which $6,301,500,000 was R.D.T. 
& E.). The bill as it passed the Senate to- 
taled $17,040,140,000 (of which $6,426,840,000 
was R. D. T. & E.) 

The bill as agreed to in conference totals 
$16,976,620,000 (of which $6,363,320,000 is 
R. D. T. & E.) 

Since the only matters in conference were 
those relating to the R. D. T. & E. portion of 
the bill, the following figures relate equally 
5 end total bill and the R.D.T. & E. portion 
of it: 

The agreement arrived at by the conferees 
is $61,820,000 more than the bill as it passed 
the House, $63,520,000 less than the bill as it 
passed the Senate, and is $208,680,000 below 
the bill as it was presented to the Congress 
by the President. 


Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. VINSON (interrupting reading of 
the report of the managers on the part 
of the House). Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the fact that the conference report has 
been printed, I ask unanimous consent to 
dispense with the further reading of 
the statement on the part of the man- 
agers of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the conference re- 
port on H.R. 9637, the authorizing legis- 
lation for the procurement of aircraft, 
missiles and naval vessels and for re- 
search and development carried on by the 
Department of Defense. 

This bill authorizes the procurement, 
for the three services, of 2,755 aircraft, 
35,212 missiles, 53 ships, and the conver- 
sion of 7 ships. 

The procurement of the bill, as agreed 
to in conference, totals $10,613,300,000 
and the R. & D. portion of the bill totals 
$6,363,320,000—or a grand total of $16,- 
976,620,000 for the whole bill as agreed 
to in conference. 

This bill passed the House on Feb- 
ruary 20 by a unanimous vote. 

In just a moment, I am going to tell 
in some detail just what the House and 
Senate conferees agreed on for the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and the defense agen- 
cies. Prior to that, however, I would like 
to briefly summarize what has happened 
to the money authority in this bill from 
the time it was presented to the Congress. 

It should be understood at the outset 
that the bill is actually divided into two 
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portions. First, the procurement por- 
tion and second, the research and de- 
velopment portion. 

The Senate left the House version of 
the procurement portion of the bill in- 
tact and therefore the conferees did not 
in any way deal with the number of air- 
craft, missiles, or naval vessels to be pro- 
cured for fiscal year 1965. We were in 
complete agreement with respect to this. 
The only thing that was the subject of 


the conference was the research and: 


development portion, and the difference 
here between the House and Senate bills 
was only $125 million—or less than 2 
percent of the research and development 
portion of the bill. As regards the total 
bill, the amount in conference was only 
seventy-three one-hundredths of 1 per- 
cent. 

Now, here is the history of the bill 
from the time it was presented by the 
President: 

The bill as presented to the Congress 
by the President totaled $17,185,300,- 
000—of which $6,301,500,000 was re- 
search and development. This $16.9 
passed the House totaled $16,914,800,- 
000—of which $6,301,500,000 was re- 
search and development. This $16.9 
million was $270.5 million less than the 
bill as submitted by the President. 

The bill as it passed the Senate totaled 
$17,040,140,000—of which $6,426,840,000 
was and development. This 
was $145.1 million less than the bill as 
submitted by the President. 

The bill as agreed to in conference 
totals $16,976,620,000—of which $6,363,- 
320,000 is research and development. 
This conferer e figure is $208.7 million 
less than the bill as submitted by the 
President. 

So, as I have said, the difference be- 
tween the Senate and the House was 
only about $125 million or seventy-three 
an of 1 percent of the total 

Now, since the only matters in con- 
ference were those relating to the re- 
search and development portion of the 
bill, the following figures relate equally 
to the total bill and the research and 
development portion of it: 

The agreement arrived at by the con- 
ferees is $61,820,000 more than the bill 
as it passed the House, $63,520,000 less 
than the bill as it passed the Senate, 
and is $208,680,000 below the bill as it 
was presented to the Congress by the 
President. 

ARMY 

The House reduced the amount re- 
quested for Army research and develop- 
ment by $62 million. The Senate re- 
duced $41,910,000 from the amount re- 
quested. The conferees agreed that the 
reduction should be $51,955,000, Tow; 
the amount authorized for 
search and development is $1,345,045, 000. 


NAVY 


The House reduced $121,500,000 from 
the amount requested for Navy research 
and development. The Senate reduced 
the amount requested by $43,530,000. 
The conferees agreed that the reduction 
should be $72,940,000. Thus, the amount 
authorized for Navy research and devel- 
opment is $1,378,060,000. 
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AIR FORCE 


The House reduced $157 million from 
the amount requested, and then added 
on $52 million for the follow-on bomber 
and $40 million for the improved 
manned interceptor, for a net reduction 
of $65 million. The Senate reduced the 
Air Force research and development by 
$96,150,000, and specified that $70 mil- 
lion of that reduction should be taken 
from the mobile medium range ballistic 
missile—MMRBM—program. The Sen- 
ate action contemplated that the $40 
million remaining for the MMRBM 
should be applied to “the continued de- 
velopment of the stellar inertial guid- 
ance system.” 

The Senate added the $52 million for 
the follow-on bomber, specifying that 
“the additional amount provided was 
available only for this purpose,” but de- 
leted $40 million for the improved 
manned interceptor. The House recedes 
on the $40 million for the manned in- 
terceptor and agrees to accept the limited 
authority for the follow-on bomber. 

The net reduction to Air Force re- 
search and development made by the 
Senate is $44,150,000. The conferees 
agreed that the net reduction should be 
$65 million. Thus, the amount author- 
ized for the Air Force research and de- 
velopment is $3,140 million. 

DEFENSE AGENCIES 


The House reduced $22 million from 
the amount requested for research and 
development by the defense agencies. 
The Senate reduced $15,570,000 from the 
amount requested. The conferees agreed 
that the reduction should be $18,785,000. 
Thus $400,215,000 is authorized for re- 
search and development for defense 
agencies. 

I want to draw particular attention to 
the fact that the Senate agreed with the 
House that there should be $52 million 
added to the bill for the follow-on bomb- 
er. As a matter of fact, the Senate put 
this language in its version of the bill. 
This is how the bill will now read: 

For the Air Force, $3,160,850,000, of which 
amount $52,000,000 is available only for de- 
velopment of advanced manned strategic 
aircraft. 


The House bill did not have this spe- 
cific language but the House conferees 
were glad to agree with the Senate that 
this specific allocation of authority 
segs be made right on the face of the 

I would like to point out also that the 
House and Senate conferees found them- 
selves in agreement with respect to the 
mobile medium range ballistic missile— 
called the MMRBM. The House had cut 
this by $35 million. The Senate cut it 
another $35 million for a total of $70 
million. The Senate also stated in its 
report—as I have mentioned before— 
that the remaining $40 million in re- 
search and development funds should be 
applied to “the continued development 
of the stellar inertial guidance system.” 


CONCLUSION 
Now, let me summarize briefly. When 
we went into conference on last Thurs- 
day, there was a difference between the 
House and Senate versions of the bill of 
about $125 million. We were fortunate 
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in being able to arrive at a reasonable 
and sound agreement that the House 
should recede with respect to $61.8 mil- 
lion and the Senate should recede with 
respect to $63.5 million. 

Now, if we had accepted the Senate 
action on the bill, the bill would be over 
$63 million larger than as it came out of 
conference and as it is before you today. 

I think the House conferees did a good 
job in saving this $63.5 million and I 
think the bill is a tighter, sounder one 
than we had before. 

Mr. Speaker, that is my statement and 
I urge that the conference report on H.R. 
9637 be agreed to unanimously. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman from Georgia yield? 

Mr. VINSON. Yes, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. FORD. I voted for the authoriza- 
tion bill when it was approved by the 
House several weeks ago. 

I was concerned at that time with some 
of the reductions in research and devel- 
opment. 

I feel very strongly that it is a better 
investment to put more money into re- 
search and development than it is, for 
example, an oversupply of personnel in 
certain categories at the present time. 

I note, according to the version that 
the gentleman from Georgia read, there 
has been the net effect of an increase in 
the authorization reflected by the con- 
ference report than that in the basic 
authorization bill that passed the House. 
In this respect, I approve of this action. 
I favor a greater leeway or even a greater 
possibility of appropriations for research 
and development. 

I wonder if the chairman is concerned 
about these reductions in the research 
and development area? 

Mr. VINSON. I am very much con- 
cerned about it. For that reason, I feel 
that the bill is a better bill than it was 
when it left the House. 

Mr. FORD. If the gentleman will yield 
further, what is the chairman’s reaction 
to the action taken in the conference re- 
port on the MMRBM? 

Mr. VINSON. I agree thoroughly with 
the position that the Senate took with 
reference to that matter. The sum of 
$40 million is still available for the guid- 
ance system of the MMRBM. We cut it 
down by $35 million in the House. The 
Senate cut it $70 million. We agreed to 
the Senate reduction of $70 million. We 
still have $40 million for the 
system in research and development. 

Mr. FORD. The net effect of that may 
well be—as I am sure the gentleman 
from Georgia knows—that the produc- 
tion or procurement of the MMRBM, 
other than for the stellar inertial guid- 
ance system, may well be curtailed or 
eliminated completely. 

Mr. VINSON. That may be correct for 
programs outside of the guidance system 
phase of the research. 

Mr. FORD. I am somewhat apprehen- 
sive about that action, inasmuch as we 
have had testimony from General Taylor, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, also from 
General LeMay, Chief of Staff of the 
Air Force and other members of the 
Chiefs indicating their strong support 
for the MMRBM. 
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Relative to that testimony what is the 
comment of the gentleman? 

Mr. VINSON. I thank the gentleman, 
and I say that I consider the conference 
action to be sound. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. PRICE. I would like to point out 
to the gentleman from Michigan that 
the Appropriations Subcommittee, of 
which the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Larn] is one of the ranking mi- 
nority members, reduced the appropria- 
tion for MMRBM by $100 million last 
year. 

Mr.FORD. The action taken last year 
did not result in the cancellation of the 
procurement program. There had been 
slippages the year before of a very sub- 
stantial amount. In view of those pro- 
gram delays they did not utilize the funds 
made available in fiscal year 1963. 
Therefore, in view of those serious slip- 
pages the Defense Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations made the reductions below 
the President’s budget. Further upward 
adjustments were made by the Senate 
and final figure was adequate to carry 
on a sizable research and development 
program in fiscal year 1964. 

Mr. PRICE. That is true only because 
the Senate restored a great amount of 
this money. I would like to explain to 
the gentleman the position of the con- 
ferees. In any event, whether the Sen- 
ate receded and concurred or we receded 
and concurred in their position, it would 
require the Defense Department to come 
back to the Congress for reprograming 
just as it will now. 

Mr. FORD. On the point the gentle- 
man from Illinois just made, is it possible 
under the language of the bill before us 
today and as reflected in the conference 
report for the MMRBM to go over and 
above the stellar inertial guidance system 
and continue as a total program under 
the reprograming procedure? 

Mr. PRICE. Under the reprograming 
procedure, yes. 

Mr. FORD. I think that is a very fa- 
vorable action on the part of the author- 
izing committee for providing the tech- 
nique or procedure which permits repro- 
graming even though on the surface and 
by the language of the conference re- 
port the program seems to have been 
canceled out. I appreciate the very 
straightforward answer of the gentle- 
man from Illinois. It permits repro- 
graming then, to void this action if it can 
be justified. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GROSS. Perhaps the gentleman 
gave the figure, but if he did, it escaped 
me. How does this $16,976,620,000 com- 
pare with the authorization bill for last 
year? 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield so that I may answer 
the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. PRICE. This is about $1,300 mil- 
lion less than the authorization for last 
year. 
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Mr. GROSS. It is $1,300 million less? 

Mr. VINSON. That is correct. I 
thank the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. PRICE. That is right. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ARENDS]. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, the 
chairman has rather fully explained what 
the House conferees did in meeting with 
the Senate conferees. The gentleman 
from Georgia, the chairman of the com- 
mittee, informs me he is going to ask for 
a rolicall vote and I imagine the House 
will almost unanimously adopt this con- 
ference report. I shall vote for the con- 
ference report—there is no other alter- 
native at this particular time. The Sen- 
ate has already adopted the conference 
report so the House should do likewise. 

Someone asked me a moment ago why 
I did not sign the conference report along 
with other members of the conference 
committee on the Republican side. I 
would like to explain my position to the 
House. 

First, let me say that after the Senate 
adopted the bill a request was made of 
our committee that we accept the Senate 
position on the bill in its entirety and 
not even bother to go to conference. I 
violently objected to that procedure. I 
did so for the very simple reason that 
this was the first time in the history of 
our committee that we took up a study 
of military research and development. 
We, sometime ago, set up a special sub- 
committee to study the military research 
and development part of the bill and we 
likewise set up a staff to assist in the 
study of this particular matter. And I 
want to say to their credit, this subcom- 
mittee did a good job. Not only did they 
spend days, but they spent weeks going 
through every line item on research and 
development for the military. 

It may well be that in some instances 
they cut it too much and in others they 
may not have cut enough. But, finally, 
they came before our committee with 
their report and convinced our full com- 
mittee that there could be a certain 
number of reductions in amount of ap- 
proximately $270 million. When pre- 
sented to our full committee, the com- 
mittee agreed to it and it was then 
brought to the House floor for action 
and was passed almost unanimously. 
Then to my surprise, our chairman sug- 
gested that we not even bother to go to 
conference and it was further suggested 
that we take all Senate provisions of the 
bill and let it go at that. To this I ob- 
jected. Finally, we agreed to go to con- 
ference and I am glad we did for the very 
simple reason that although the proce- 
dure followed was not to my liking, the 
end result is that we did, by going to con- 
ference save approximately $64 million 
more than what was originally planned: 
The end result is pretty much of a split 
between the Senate position and the 
House position on research-and-develop- 
ment funds. In other words, to my way of 
thinking, part of a loaf is better than 
nothing at all. But the principle that 
I was concerned about was the principle 
of whether or not our special committee 
and whether our staff had done a good 
job on this matter of a detailed study of 
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the research and development for the 
military. I think they did. I wanted to 
protect our subcommittee and staff be- 
cause if we are going to have that kind 
of study and survey by our Committee 
on Armed Services and hold out our 
recommendations on the basis of what 
we consider to be appropriate, then I 
think the least we can do, as members 
of our committee, is to stand up against 
the Senate conferees and argue strongly 
for our House position. 

Mr. Speaker, for these reasons I have 
mentioned, I took the position that I did 
and, therefore, would not sign the con- 
ference report. : 

As to this question of dollars, there was 
little under the circumstances that could 
be done. We could possibly have cut 
some more in the way of further reduc- 
tions had we stood pat as House 
conferees and this we did not do. So 
while I am not happy about this situ- 
ation and what was done by way of pro- 
cedure within our committee and what 
we did in conference with the Senate, 
nevertheless we must adopt this confer- 
ence report. It is the best we can do at 
this time. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 


‘minutes to the distinguished gentleman 


from New York [Mr. BECKER]. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I appre- 
ciate the time from my good chairman. 
I wish to reiterate exactly what the 
ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services said to the 
House on the matter of the conference 
and what took place. 

I believe we ought to get the figures 
correct. The total cut in research and 
development was $362 million. We then 
added, in the committee action, $52 mil- 
lion for the follow-on bomber and $40 
million for the manned interceptor, 
making a total of $92 million, thus re- 
ducing the total cut from $362 to $270 
million. These figures are important. 

There is one item I wish to comment 
on. I may stand alone, among the 
membership of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. 

I disagree with the cut of $40 million 
for the definition phase of the manned 
interceptor. I believe it is tragic to cut 
this money out of the budget. I think 
the money should be provided. 

Despite all of the announcements 
about the A-11, we have no real informa- 
tion on it. We do not know where we 
stand with that plane. 

For the record, I wish to read from 
the hearings for the information of 
Members present the statements made 
by General LeMay on pages 7477-7478 
in respect to the need for the definition 
phase of the manned interceptor and the 
$40 million requested. This was testi- 
mony given on February 6, 1964: 

Mr. Becker. Now, let me ask you this ques- 
tion, General: Has this matter of the bomb- 
ers and interceptors been thoroughly dis- 


cussed in the overall defense with the Joint 
Chiefs? 


General LeMay. Yes; it has. 

Mr. Becker. And what are their feelings, 
have they made any determination? 

General LeMay. The Joint Chiefs have said 
we must go ahead with the IMI. 


Meaning the manned interceptor. 
Mr. Becker. With the bomber. 
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General LeMay. The Joint Chiefs said we 
should go ahead with the bomber. How- 
ever, the Chairman qualified his statement 
to some extent, that he would not buy the 
long leadtime items, but he would go into 
just the program definition phase. 

Mr. BECKER. Now, this is the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs? 

General LEMay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bren. I was talking about the Joint 
Chiefs, Army, Navy, Air Force. 

General LeMay. The Joint Chiefs shared 
my view that we must go ahead. 

Mr. Becker. They share your views irre- 
spective of the Chairman; the Chairman has 
a modification in here? 

General LeMay. That is right. 

Mr. BECKER. What about the interceptors? 

General LeMay. We all, including the 
Chairman, agreed on the interceptors. 


I said at that time to the chairman, 
“I do not know what we are waiting for. 
We should put this in an amendment to 
the bill.” The chairman of the full 
Committee on Armed Services agreed. 

I say to my colleagues in the House 
that despite the announcements made 
about the A-11, we know little about it. 

On February 6, only a few days before 
the announcement was made by the 
President, General LeMay for the Chair- 
man and the Chiefs of Staff, testified be- 
fore the Committee on Armed Services 
that they needed the manned intercep- 
tor and needed it badly and needed the 
$40 million for definition phase. 

I say that if there is any mistake in- 
volved in the bill, if there is any mistake 
in regard to procurement, we are making 
the greatest mistake—a tragic mistake— 
by not including $40 million for the defi- 
nition phase of the manned interceptor. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Vermont [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Vermont [Mr. STAFFORD] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I shall 
not oppose the adoption of the confer- 
ence report on H.R. 9637 although I did 
not sign the conference report. I am 
glad that the conference agreed upon 
recommendations which will save the 
taxpayers of our country $63,520,000 
more than would have been the case had 
the House simply receded and accepted 
the bill as it came from the other body. 
Total reductions in H.R. 9637 aggregate 
$209,040,000 under the conference report. 

I wish the cuts might have been 
greater. I am convinced they could have 
been larger without prejudice to the se- 
curity of the Nation. 

The Research and Development Sub- 
committee of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, upon which it is my privilege to 
serve, spent months in item-by-item re- 
view of the research and development 
program of the component agencies of 
the Department of Defense. Our study 
resulted in our recommending cuts in 
the 86% billion program for R.D.T. & 
E. that the administration requested, 
totaling $362,500,000. The full commit- 
tee accepted our line item reductions, 
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although it added, over the objections of 
several members, including this one, 
some $92 million for development of two 
new aircraft types not requested before 
the subcommitte. 

The full House adopted the bill as it 
came from the Armed Services Commit- 
tee with reductions below administra- 
tion requests totaling $270,500,000 based 
upon the careful line item reductions I 
have described. 

I regret that the majority of the com- 
mittee of conference on this bill has seen 
fit to, in effect, simply split the difference 
between the two Houses without a closer 
examination of the detailed factors in- 
volved. 

However, I shall vote to adopt the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Do I correctly under- 
stand that there will be a rollcall on the 
question of the adoption of the confer- 
ence report? 

Mr. VINSON. I doubt very seriously 
whether the gentleman has correct in- 
formation. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 
ZA motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA DAY 


The SPEAKER. This is District of 
Columbia day. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
McM11tan}, chairman of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 


SPECIAL REGULATIONS FOR 
SHRINE CONVENTION 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the House Committee on the 
District of Columbia, I call up the reso- 
lution (H.J. Res. 888) to authorize the 
Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia to promulgate special regulations for 
the period of the 91st annual session of 
the Imperial Council, Ancient Arabic 
Order of the Nobles of the Mystic Shrine 
for North America, to be held in Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, in July 1965, 
to authorize the granting of certain per- 
mits to “Imperial Shrine Convention, 
1965, Incorporated,” on the occasion of 
such sessions, and for other purposes, 
and ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution be considered in the House as 
in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the the resolution as 
follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That for the 
period of the ninety-first annual session of 
the Imperial Council, Ancient Arabic Order 
of the Nobles of the Mystic Shrine for 
North America, to be held in the District of 
Columbia from July 13 to July 15, 1965, both 
dates inclusive, the Commissioners are au- 
thorized and directed to make all reasonable 
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regulations necessary to secure the preserva- 
tion of public order and protection of life, 
health, and property; to make special reg- 
ulations respecting the standing, movement, 
and operation of vehicles of whatever char- 
acter or kind during said period; and to 
grant under such conditions as they may im- 
Pose, special licenses to peddlers and vendors 
for the privilege of selling goods, wares, and 
merchandise in such places in the District of 
Columbia, and to charge such fees for such 
privilege, as they may deem proper. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this Act— 

(a) The term Commiesioners“ means the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
or their designated agent or agents; 

(b) The term “corporation” means the 
“Imperial Shrine Convention, 1965, Incor- 
porated,” or its designated agent or agents; 

(c) The term “meeting” means the 
ninety-first annual session of the Imperial 
Council, Ancient Arabic Order of the Nobles 
of the Mystic Shrine for North America, 
to be held in the District of Columbia on 
July 13, 14, and 15, 1965; 

(d) The term “period” or meeting 
period” means the ten-day period beginning 
July 8, 1965, and ending July 17, 1965, both 
dates inclusive; 

(e) The term “Secretary of Defense” 
means the Secretary of Defense or his desig- 
nated agent or agents; and 

(f) The term “Secretary of the Interior” 
means the Secretary of the Interior or his 
designated agent or agents. 

Sec, 3. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary, payable in like manner as other ap- 
propriations for the expenses of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to enable the Commis- 
sioners to provide additional municipal serv- 
ices in said District during the meeting 
period, including employment of 
services without regard to the civil service 
and classification laws; travel expenses of 
enforcement personnel from other jurisdic- 
tions; hire of means of transportation; meals 
for police and firemen; construction, rent, 
maintenance, and expenses incident to the 
operation of temporary public comfort sta- 
tions, first-aid stations, and information 
booths; and other incidental expenses in the 
discretion of the Commissioners. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of the Interior, with 
the approval of such officer as may exercise 
jurisdiction over any of the Federal reserva- 
tions or grounds in the District of Columbia, 
is authorized to grant to the corporation 
permits for the use of such reservations or 
grounds during the meeting period, includ- 
ing a reasonable time prior and subsequent 
thereto; and the Commissioners are au- 
thorized to grant like permits for the use of 
public space under their jurisdiction. Each 
such permit shall be subject to such restric- 
tions, terms, and conditions as may be im- 
posed by the grantor of such permit. With 
respect to public space, no reviewing stand 
or any stand or structure for the sale of 
goods, wares, merchandise, food, or drink 
shall be built on any sidewalk, street, park, 
reservation, or other public grounds in the 
District of Columbia, except with the ap- 
proval of the corporation, and with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Interior or 
the Commissioners, as the case may be, de- 
pending on the location of such stand or 
structure. The reservation, ground, or pub- 
lic space occupied by any such stand or 
structure shall, within ten days after the end 
of the meeting period, be restored to its 
previous condition. The corporation shall 
indemnify and save harmless the District of 
Columbia and the appropriate agency or 
agencies of the Federal Government against 
any loss or damage to such property and 
against any liability arising from the use of 
such property, either by the corporation or a 
licensee of the corporation. 

Sec. 5. The Commissioners are authorized 
to permit the corporation to install suitable 
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overhead conductors and install suitable 
lighting or other electrical facilities, with 
adequate supports, for illumination or other 
Pp . If it should be necessary to place 
wires for illuminating or other purposes over 
any park, reservation, or highway in the 
District of Columbia, such placing of wires 
and their removal shall be under the super- 
vision of the official in charge of said park, 
reservation, or highway. Such conductors 
with their supports shall be removed within 
five days after the end of the meeting period. 
The Commissioners, or such other officials 
as may have jurisdiction in the premises, 
shall enforce the provisions of this joint 
resolution, take needful precaution for the 
protection of the public, and insure that the 
pavement of any street, sidewalk, avenue, 
or alley which is disturbed or damaged is 
restored to its previous condition. No ex- 
pense or damage from the installation, opera- 
tion, or removal of said temporary overhead 
conductors or said illumination or other 
electrical facilities shall be incurred by the 
United States or the District of Columbia, 
and the corporation shall indemnify and 
save harmless the District of Columbia and 
the appropriate agency or agencies of the 
Federal Government against any loss or dam- 
age and against liability whatsoever arising 
from any act of the corporation or any agent, 
licensee, servant, or employee of the cor- 
poration. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary of Defense is au- 
thorized to lend to the corporation such hos- 
pital tents, smaller tents, camp appliances, 
hospital furniture, ensigns, flags, am- 
bulances, drivers, stretchers, and Red Cross 
flags and poles (except battle flags) as may 
be spared without detriment to the public 
service, and under such conditions as he 
may prescribe. Such loan shall be returned 
within five days after the end of the meeting 
period, the corporation shall indemnify 
the Government for any loss or damage to 
any such property, and no expense shall be 
incurred by the United States Government 
for the delivery, return, rehabilitation, re- 
placement, or operation of such equipment. 
The corporation shall give a good and suffi- 
cient bond for the safe return of such prop- 
erty in good order and condition, and the 
whole without expense to the United States. 

Sec. 7. The Commissioners, the Secretary 
of the Interior, and the corporation are au- 
thorized to permit electric lighting, 
telegraph, telephone, radio broadcasting, 
and television companies to extend overhead 
wires to such points along and across the 
line of any parade as shall be deemed con- 
venient for use in connection with such 
parade and other meeting purposes. Such 
wires shall be removed within ten days 
after the conclusion of the meeting period. 

Sec. 8. The regulations and licenses au- 
thorized by this Act shall be in full force 
and effect only during the meeting period, 
but the expiration of said period shall not 
prevent the arrest or trial of any person for 
any violation of such regulations committed 
during the time they were in force and effect. 
Such regulations shall be published in one 
or more of the daily newspapers published in 
the District of Columbia and no penalty pre- 
scribed for the violation of any such regula- 
tion shall be enforced until five days after 
such publication. Any person violating any 
regulation promulgated by the Commission- 
ers under the authority of this Act shall be 
fined not more than $100 or imprisoned for 
not more than thirty days. Each and every 
day a violation of any such regulation exists 
shall constitute a separate offense, and the 
penalty prescribed shall be applicable to 
each such separate offense. 

Spec. 9. Whenever any provision of this 
Act requires the corporation to indemnify 
and save harmless the District of Columbia 
and the Federal Government or any agency 
thereof against loss, damage, or liability 
arising out of the acts of the corporation or 
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its licensee, or to give bond to an agency of 
the Federal Government guaranteeing the 
safe return of property belonging to such 
agency, the requirements of any such provi- 
sion shall be deemed satisfied upon the sub- 
mission by the corporation to the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia and the 
Secretary of the Interior on behalf of the sev- 
eral agencies of the Federal Government, of 
an insurance policy or bond, or both an 
insurance policy and bond, in such amount 
or amounts and subject to such terms and 
conditions, as the said officials in their dis- 
cretion approve as being necessary to protect 
the interests of the respective governments. 

Sec. 10. Nothing contained in this Act 
shall be applicable to the United States 
Capitol Buildings or Grounds or other prop- 
erties under the jurisdiction of the Congress 
or any committee, commission, or officer 
thereof. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 3, line 12, after the word “per- 
sonnel” insert, including sanitarians,”. 

On page 3, line 13, strike “police and 
firemen” and insert in lieu thereof “police, 
firemen, and other municipal employees”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this resolution, as set forth in 
the House Report (H. Rept. 1221), is to 
authorize the District of Columbia Com- 
missioners and certain Federal officers to 
undertake such actions as may be neces- 
sary in connection with the 91st annual 
meeting of the Imperial Council, Ancient 
Arabic Order of the Nobles of the Mystic 
Shrine of North America, to be held in 
Washington in July 1965. 

This resolution is nearly identical to 
the resolution adopted by the Congress 
on July 25, 1958 (72 Stat. 412), for the 
Middle Atlantic Shrine Association 
meeting of APONMS, which was held in 
the District in September of that year, 
and also the act in connection with the 
American Legion Convention of 1954 
(68 Stat. 743). It is patterned substan- 
tially also after the Presidential Inau- 
gural Ceremonies Act of 1956 (70 Stat. 
1049). 

The main provisions of this resolution 
are as follows: 

First. The Commissioners are author- 
ized and directed to make regulations to 
preserve peace and order, specially regu- 
late traffic, and issue special licenses to 
peddlers and vendors, such regulations 
to be effective during the period of the 
meeting, defined by the resolution as the 


period of July 13 through July 15, 1965. . 


Second. Appropriations are author- 
ized to pay the cost of providing addi- 
tional municipal services and to pay for 
other municipal expenses connected with 
the meeting, estimated at $216,000. 

Third. The Secretary of the Interior 
and the Commissioners are authorized to 
grant permits for the use of public space 
under their respective jurisdictions, sub- 
ject to certain limitations imposed by 
the resolution. 

Fourth. The Commissioners are au- 
thorized to permit the installation of 
temporary electrical facilities of all 
kinds, also subject to certain limitations 
imposed by the resolution. 

Fifth. The Secretary of Defense is au- 
thorized to lend certain equipment be- 
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longing to the Department of Defense to 
be used in connection with providing for 
the well-being of the expected crowds, 
also subject to limitations imposed by the 
resolution. 

Sixth, The temporary placing of wires 
along and across the line of any parade 
for use by electric lighting and com- 
munications concerns is authorized. 

Seventh. The effective period of the 
regulations authorized to be adopted and 
a penalty for their violation are pre- 
scribed. 

Eighth. The resolution requires the 
corporation to indemnify and save harm- 
less the District of Columbia and Fed- 
eral Government against loss, damage, or 
liability, and provides that such require- 
ments shall be satisfied by the corpora- 
tion’s submitting to the District of 
Columbia Commissioners and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior an insurance policy 
or a bond, or both, in such amounts and 
subject to such terms as these officials 
may deem adequate to protect the inter- 
ests of the respective governments. 

Ninth. Finally, the resolution specifi- 
cally exempts from its provisions the 
U.S. Capitol Buildings and Grounds, and 
other property under the jurisdiction of 
the Congress. 

A public hearing on this resolution 
was conducted by Subcommittee No. 4 
on January 24, 1964, at which time your 
committee was informed that this im- 
perial session is held annually in various 
cities all over the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico, and that the convention 
proposed to be held in Washington in 
1965 will bring some 150,000 delegates to 
the city. Two parades are planned, one 
at night and one in the day, which it is 
believed will attract more than 1 million 
viewers. The committee was informed 
that this affair may be expected to result 
in the spending of some $15 to $20 mil- 
lion in the city. 

Conventions of this magnitude pre- 
sent special problems: The handling of 
large crowds, erection of reviewing 
stands for the parades, the need for spe- 
cial traffic regulation and for rules and 
regulations incident to bringing special 
police officers in from out of town, and 
so forth. This resolution is designed, 
therefore, to provide the necessary au- 
thority to allow certain Federal officials 
and the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia to cooperate fully with the 
Shrine officials in making this forthcom- 
ing Shrine convention in Washington a 
pleasant, safe, and memorial event. 

This legislation has the approval of 
the Board of Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
author of H.R. 5990 is unavoidably de- 
tained and cannot be here today. He 
is also chairman of the subcommittee 
that held the hearings and that heard 
the testimony on this bill. Therefore, 
I will pass this bill over. 

At this time I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON] to call 
up the bills from his subcommittee. 
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SICK LEAVE BENEFITS FOR DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA POLICE AND 
FIREMEN 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, I call up the bill 
(H.R. 10215) relating to sick leave bene- 
fits for officers and members of the Met- 
ropolitan Police force of the District of 
Columbia, the Fire Department of the 
District of Columbia, the United States 
Park Police force, and the White House 
Police force, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That on 
and after the effective date of this Act the 
sick leave provisions of the Annual and Sick 
Leave Act of 1951 (65 Stat. 679) shall, except 
as otherwise provided in this Act, be appli- 
cable to officers and members of the Metro- 
politan Police force of the District of Colum- 
bia, the Fire Department of the District of 
Columbia, the United States Park Police 
force, and the White House Police force. 

Src. 2. Each officer and member of the 
Metropolitan Police force of the District of 
Columbia, the Fire Department of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia (other than officers and 
employees of the firefighting division), the 
United States Park Police force, or the White 
House Police force so employed on the effec- 
tive date of this Act shall be credited with 
an initial sick leave balance, which ‘shall be 
computed as follows: The total length of 
service in terms of years, months, and days 
shall be determined and for each full year of 
such service, such officer or member shall be 
credited with five days of sick leave; any 
period of such service amounting to less than 
one full year shall be divided into biweekly 
pay periods and for each such full biweekly 
pay period, such officer or member shall be 
credited with sick leave in the amount of five 
twenty-sixths of a day, but no credit shall 
be given for any remaining portion of such 
total service amounting to less than one full 
biweekly pay period. In any case in which 
the total amount of such sick leave so com- 
puted contains a fraction of a day, such total 
amount shall be rounded to the next highest 
full day. The maximum number of days of 
sick leave so credited to any such officer or 
member under this section shall be one hun- 
dred and forty-five days. 

Sec. 3. Each officer or member of the Fire- 
fighting Division of the Fire Department of 
the District of Columbia so employed on the 
effective date of this Act shall be credited 
with an initial sick leave balance which 
shall be computed as follows: The total 
length of service in terms of years, months, 
and days shall be determined and for each 
full year of such service, such officer or mem- 
ber shall be credited with four days of sick 
leave; any period of such service amounting 
to less than one full year shall be divided 
into biweekly pay periods and for each full 
biweekly pay period, such officer or member 
shall be credited with sick leave in the 
amount of four twenty-sixths of a day, but 
no credit shall be given for any remaining 
portion of such service amounting to less 
than one full biweekly pay period. In any 
case in which the total amount of such sick 
leave so computed contains a fraction of a 
day, such total amount shall be rounded to 
the next highest full day. The maximum 
number of days of sick leave so credited to 
any such officer or member under this section 
shall be one hundred and sixteen days. 
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Sec. 4. For the purpose of computing the 
initial sick leave balance as authorized in 
sections 2 and 3 of this Act, the term “serv- 
ice” as used in such sections shall include 
(1) periods of employment as an officer or 
member of the Metropolitan Police force of 
the District of Columbia, the Fire Depart- 
ment of the District of Columbia, the United 
States Park Police force, and the White House 
Police force, and (2) all other periods of 
employment under the Government of the 
United States or under the government of 
the District of Columbia (including any cor- 
porations wholly owned or controlled by the 
United States), but in no case shall any such 
periods of employment for which sick leave 
accrual benefits were not provided or periods 
of military service be included in the com- 
putation of such initial sick leave balance. 

Sec. 5. (a) No sick leave shall be charged 
to the account of any officer or member of 
the Metropolitan Police force or the Fire 
Department of the District of Columbia or 
the United States Park Police force or the 
White House Police force for periods of ab- 
sence due to injury or illness resulting from 
the performance of duty. 

(b) The determination of whether an in- 
jury or disease resulted from the perform- 
ance of duty shall be made pursuant to 
regulations promulgated by the Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia for officers 
and members of the Metropolitan Police 
force and the Fire Department of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, by the Secretary of the 
Treasury for the White House Police force 
and by the Secretary of the Interior for the 
United States Park Police force. 

Sec. 6. (a) Section 202(b)(3) of the An- 
nual and Sick Leave Act of 1951, as amended 
(5 U.S.C. 2061 (b) (3)), is hereby repealed. 

(b) Section 204(a) of such Act, as 
amended (5 U.S.C. 2063(a)), is amended by 
striking the period at the end thereof and 
inserting in lieu thereof a comma and the 
following: “except that sick leave with pay 
shall accrue to each officer and member of 
the Firefighting Division of the Fire Depart- 
ment of the District of Columbia on the 
basis of two-fifths of a day for each full bi- 
weekly pay period.” 

(c) Section 204(c) of such Act, as amended 
(5 U.S.C. 2063(c)), is amended by striking 
the period at the end thereof and inserting 
in lieu thereof a comma and the following: 
“except that not to exceed twenty-four days 
of sick leave may be advanced to each officer 
and member of the Firefighting Division of 
the Fire Department of the District of Co- 
lumbia.” 

(d) Section 205(e) of such Act, as amended 
(5 U.S.C, 2064(e)), is amended by striking 
the period at the end thereof and inserting 
in lieu thereof a comma and the following: 
“except that whenever a former officer or 
member receiving a retirement annuity as 
provided under the Policemen and Firemen’s 
Retirement and Disability Act, as amended, 
is reemployed in any position subject to the 
provisions of this Act, his sick leave balance 
shall not be recredited to his account upon 
such subsequent reemployment.” 

(e) Section 7 of the Act entitled “An Act 
to fix the salaries of officers and members of 
the Metropolitan Police force, the United 
States Park Police force, and the Fire Depart- 
ment of the District of Columbia“, approved 
May 27, 1924 (43 Stat. 174), as amended 
(D.C. Code, sec. 4-207), is amended by strik- 
ing out the last sentence thereof. 

(f) Section 2 of the Act entitled “An Act 
to authorize the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to prescribe the area within 
which officers and members of the Metro- 
politan Police force and the Fire De ent 
of the District of Columbia may reside”, ap- 
proved July 25, 1956 (70 Stat. 647; D.C. Code, 
sec. 4-409a), is amended by striking out the 
last three sentences thereof. 

Sec. 7. (a) The second paragraph under 
the heading “FOR METROPOLITAN POLICE” in 
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the Act of March 3, 1897 (29 Stat. 677; D.C. 
Code, sec. 4-179) , is repealed. 

(b) The last sentence of the first para- 
graph under the heading “ror THE FIRE DE- 
PARTMENT” in the Act of March 3, 1897 (29 
Stat. 677; D.C. Code, sec. 4-408), is repealed. 

Sec. 8. This Act shall take effect on the 
first day of the first pay period which begins 
after January 1, 1964. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this bill, as set forth in the 
House report (H. Rept. 1220), is to ex- 
tend to officers and members of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Police and Fire Depart- 
ments, the White House Police force, and 
the U.S. Park Police force, the sick leave 
benefits accorded civilian employees of 
the Federal and District of Columbia 
Governments by placing these members 
under the provision of the Annual and 
Sick Leave Act of 1951,as amended. The 
police and firemen are already covered 
by the annual leave provisions of that 
act. Under present law and regulations, 
the officers and members of these police 
and fire forces are permitted as many 
as 30 days of sick leave in any 1 year, 
which must include leave for illness or 
injury incurred in the performance of 
duty. In addition, they are entitled to 
further leave of absence with pay in 
cases of incapacitation occurring in the 
line of duty, if their 30-day allowance of 
sick leave has been exhausted. How- 
ever, in no case may any unused portion 
of the 30-day sick leave allowance be 
accumulated or carried over from year 
to year, as is permitted civilian em- 
Pployees of the Federal and District of 
Columbia Governments. As a result, 
officers and members of these forces are 
sometimes obliged to use annual leave, 
or to request leave without pay, for ab- 
sences due to illness or injury not result- 
ing from performance of duty, even 
though their allotment of 30 days of sick 
leave may have been utilized for illness 
or injury incurred in line of duty. 

By reason of the fact that policemen 
and firemen have not been permitted to 
carry forward any accumulated balance 
of sick leave from year to year, and also 
because under this bill the annual allot- 
ment of sick leave would be reduced from 
30 days per year to 13 days per year—or 
the equivalent, in the case of personnel 
of the Firefighting Division of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Fire Department— 
H.R. 10215 would provide an initial 
credit of sick leave balance to these offi- 
cers and members, as of the effective 
date of this legislation, based upon his 
length of service and commensurate 
with the amount of sick leave which it 
is estimated he would have accumulated 
had he been covered by the sick leave 
provision of the Annual and Sick Leave 
Act of 1951 from the initial date of his 
employment. A maximum limit of 145 
days is placed upon this initial accumu- 
lated sick leave, in allcases. This figure 
was derived from the fact that prior to 
January 6, 1952, the effective date of the 
Annual and Sick Leave Act of 1951, em- 
Ployees covered by its predecessor act 
were permitted to carry not more than 
90 days of accumulated sick leave bal- 
ance. This period of 90 days as of the 
above-named effective date, plus an 
average figure of 5 days per year since 
that date, makes a total of 145 days. 
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This computation takes into considera- 
tion the 5-day workweek for the various 
police forces and for the Fire Depart- 
ment—except for the Firefighting Divi- 
sion of the latter. 

Because officers and members of the 
Firefighting Division of the District of 
Columbia Fire Department are currently 
on a 4-day workweek, the maximum ini- 
tial accumulated balance of sick leave 
which the bill would provide for these 
members is 116 days, which will give 
them the same number of weeks of sick 
leave as is provided for other officers and 
members, whose maximum would be 145 
days. 

Length-of-service data supplied by 
the Police and Fire Departments indi- 
cate that the initial sick leave balance 
which would be granted to officers and 
members by this bill would be distrib- 
uted as follows: approximately 2,102 
officers and members, or 52 percent of 
the personnel involved, would receive 
an initial balance of 10 weeks or less; 
1,260, or 31 percent, would be given an 
initial balance of 10 to 20 weeks; and 
667, or 17 percent, would receive a bal- 
ance of 20 to 29 weeks. 

All provisions in this bill pertaining 
solely to members of the Firefighting 
Division of the District of Columbia Fire 
Department, as the provision with re- 
spect to the formula for determining the 
number of days of sick leave allowable 
for each full biweekly pay period, and 
also that providing for a specified num- 
ber of days of sick leave which may be 
advanced under certain circumstances, 
are based upon this same consideration 
of these employees’ 4-day workweek. 
Under this arrangement, all officers and 
members covered by the bill will, over 
a period of a year, be afforded equitable 
treatment in the number of workweeks 
of sick leave. 

Your committee is informed that the 
provisions of this bill will put the sick 
leave policies of these police and fire 
forces in line with the general practice 
with respect to such leave for policemen 
and firemen in other local jurisdictions. 

At a public hearing held by Subcom- 
mittee No. 5 on February 28, 1964, the 
Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia expressed their approval 
of the present language of this bill, as 
did spokesmen from the District of 
Columbia Personnel Office and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Finance Office. Also, 
representatives of the Metropolitan Po- 
lice Department, the District of Colum- 
bia Fire Department, and the White 
House Police force testified that they 
are in accord with the purposes of this 
bill. The U.S. Treasury Department also 
favors the enactment of this proposed 
legislation. 

The reported bill, H.R. 10215, is a re- 
draft of H.R. 9383 on which hearings 
were held, and embodies clarifying and 
other amendments to H.R. 9383 which 
were recommended by the District of 
Columbia Commissioners and by the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. BROYHILL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 

RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, H.R. 10215 is intended to afford 
officers and members of the District of 
Columbia Police and Fire Departments, 
the White House Police force, and the 
U.S. Park Police force substantially the 
same sick leave benefits accorded civilian 
employees of the Federal and District of 
Columbia governments by the Annual 
and Sick Leave act of 1951, as amended, 
by amending this and other existing acts 
to provide this benefit. 

Present law and regulations provide 
that uniformed policemen and firemen 
in the District are allowed 30 days of sick 
leave per year, to be used for illness or 
injury received either in line of duty or 
while off duty. In the event of illness 
or injury incurred in line of duty, how- 
ever, sick leave may be extended beyond 
this limit of 30 days. However, no part 
of this 30 days of sick leave which may 
remain unused and to a member's credit 
at the end of a year may be carried over 
or accumulated for use in future years. 
This is in contrast to the practice with 
respect to civil. service employees, who 
may accumulate sick leave without lim- 
itation. As a result of the above-men- 
tioned limitations, officers and members 
of these forces have found it necessary in 
Many cases to utilize annual leave for 
illnesses and injuries not incurred in line 
of duty, and even in some cases to re- 
quest leave without pay when their sick 
leave and annual leave have been 
exhausted. 

A recent and typical example of 
such a situation is the case of District 
of Columbia Fire Chief Raymond C. 
Roberts, a veteran of more than 37 years 
of service with the Department. Last 
September, Chief Roberts had the mis- 
fortune to break a leg while off duty. He 
was hospitalized until last February 22, 
and has not yet recovered sufficiently to 
return to duty. As a result of this ac- 
cident, he was obliged to use all his sick 
leave for both 1963 and 1964, most of his 
annual leave for 1963, and is currently 
using his annual leave for 1964. 

In December of last year, another 
member of the District of Columbia Fire 
Department had been forced to use all 
his sick and annual leave for 1963 and 
was placed on a status of leave without 
pay. With no income, he was assisted 
financially by a collection taken up from 
among his fellow workers. 

In addition to placing the policemen 
and firemen of the District under the 
provisions of the Annual and Sick Leave 
Act of 1951, which applies to all civilian 
employees of the Federal and District of 
Columbia Governments, H.R. 10215 will 
also give each such officer and member 
an initial credit of sick leave, computed 
by a formula based upon length of serv- 
ice, as compensation for the fact that 
they have not been allowed in past years 
to accumulate any unused sick leave. 
Also, members of these forces will no 
longer be required to use sick leave in 
connection with illnesses or injuries in- 
curred in line of duty. 

Under the provisions of this bill, of- 
ficers and members of the Firefighting 
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Division of the District of Columbia Fire 
Department will accrue 10.4 days of sick 
leave per year, and will be permitted a 
maximum initial balance of sick leave 
not to exceed 116 days, while all other 
personnel covered by the bill will accrue 
13 days.per year with a maximum initial 
leave balance of 145 days. The men in 
the Firefighting Division presently work 
only a 4-day week, and thus the above- 
mentioned differences are necessary in 
order to provide all officers and members 
with the same number of workweeks of 
sick leave per year. 

This bill will become effective as of 
January 5, 1964, which is the first day 
of the first pay period of the 1964 leave 
year. 

I feel strongly that in view of the ex- 


tremely hazardous duty required of these 
policemen and firemen, they are richly 


deserving of the sick leave benefits which 
this bill would afford them, and I urge 
the passage of this legislation. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMEND ACT REGULATING PRAC- 
TICE OF PODIATRY 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, I call up the bill (H.R. 
9962) to amend the act entitled “An 
act to regulate the practice of podiatry 
in the District of Columbia,” approved 
May 23, 1918, as amended. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 5 of the Act entitled “An act to regulate 
the practice of podiatry in the District of 
Columbia”, approved May 23, 1918 (40 Stat. 
560), as amended (sec. 2-705, D.C. Code, 1961 
edition), is amended by designating the first 
paragraph as subsection (a), by redesignat- 
ing the second and third paragraphs as sub- 
sections (b) and (c), respectively, and by 
adding at the end of the second paragraph, 
redesignated herein as subsection (b), the 
following: The Board of Podiatry Examiners 
may, in its discretion, waive both the writ- 
ten and oral tests or either such test and 
accept in lieu thereof the satisfactory com- 
pletion by an applicant of an examination 
given by the National Board of Podiatry 
Examiners: Provided, That such applicant 
shall pass a practical examination given by 
the Board of Podiatry Examiners: Provided 
further, That in exercising its discretion to 
waive the written and oral tests or either 
such test the Board of Podiatry Examiners 
shall satisfy itself that the examination 
given by the National Board of Podiatry Ex- 
aminers was as comprehensive as that re- 
quired in the District of Columbia. Not- 
withstanding the foregoing provisions of 
this subsection, the Board of Podiatry Ex- 
aminers may, in its discretion, require an 
applicant to satisfactorily complete an ex- 
amination which supplements the examina- 
tion given by the National Board of Podiatry 
Examiners.” 


Sec. 2, Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued so as to affect the authority vested in 
the Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia by Reorganization Plan Num- 
bered 5 of 1952 (66 Stat. 824). The per- 
formance of any function vested by this 
Act in the Board of Commissioners, or in any 
office or agency under the jurisdiction and 
control of said Board of Commissioners, may 
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be delegated by said Board of Commissioners 
in accordance with section 3 of such plan. 


Mr HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
the purpose of this bill, as set forth in 
the House report (H.R. 1223), is to pro- 
vide the District of Columbia Board of 
Podiatry Examiners with the discretion- 
ary authority to accept the written theo- 
retical examination given by the Na- 
tional Board of Podiatry Examiners to 
virtually all graduates of the recognized 
podiatry colleges, in lieu of the local 
board’s own theoretical examinations 
for licensing of podiatrists in the Dis- 
trict. However, a satisfactory perform- 
ance on a practical demonstration test 
administered by the District of Colum- 
bia Board will continue to be required of 
all applicants for such license. 

The National Board of Podiatry Ex- 
aminers consists of 12 members, repre- 
senting such nationally recognized pro- 
fessional organizations as the Federa- 
tion of Podiatry Boards, the American 
Podiatry Association, and the American 
Association of Colleges of Podiatry. In 
addition, 13 groups of prominent educa- 
tional testing specialists assist the na- 
tional board in the development of its 
testing program, which is presently rec- 
ognized and accepted in 19 States and 
by the Army and the Navy. 

Your committee is advised that the 
District of Columbia Board of Podiatry 
Examiners favors the adoption of the 
national board theoretical examination 
as the standard for licensing of podia- 
trists in the District because this exami- 
nation, by reason of its national scope 
and character, offers a uniform and con- 
sistent measure of academic professional 
qualification. Also, the resources avail- 
able to the national board make possible 
a rapid processing of these tests, and 
the early reporting of the results to the 
applicants. Further, all expenses in- 
cident to the preparation and adminis- 
tration of these tests are sustained by 
the National Board of Podiatry Ex- 
aminers. 

We are advised that the examination 
given by the national board is at least as 
comprehensive and as difficult as that 
conducted by the District of Columbia 
Board. However, this bill charges the 
District of Columbia Board with the re- 
sponsibility of satisfying itself that this 
continues to be the case; and the Board 
is empowered, in its discretion, to require 
any applicant to supplement his national 
board examination with whatever fur- 
ther theoretical test or tests the Board 
may deem advisable. 

PRECEDENT 

H.R. 6350, which was approved by the 
House on July 23, 1963, would extend an 
identical discretionary authority to the 
District of Columbia Board of Dental 
Examiners, enabling them to accept a 
national board examination in connec- 
tion with the licensing of dental hygien- 
ists in the District of Columbia. Your 
committee is of the opinion that this 
same authority should be granted with 
regard to the licensing of podiatrists in 
the District of Columbia, for the same 
reasons; namely, the elimination of a 
needless duplication of theoretical test- 
ing with a consequent saving of time and 
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expense on the part of the District of 
Columbia Board, and also the alleviation 
of needless hardship on the part of ap- 
plicants who may have been out of 
school for some years and yet can dem- 
onstrate professional competence by 
satisfactory performance on the practi- 
cal demonstration test, which would still 
be required of all applicants. 

At a public hearing conducted by our 
Subcommittee No. 5 on February 28, 
1964, no opposition was expressed to the 
passage of this bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


INCREASE FEE CHARGED FOR 
LEARNERS’ PERMITS 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, I call up the bill (S. 
1964) to amend the District of Columbia 
Traffic Act, 1925, as amended, to increase 
the fee charged for learners’ permits, and 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
considered in the House as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That subsec- 
tion (a)(2) of section 7 of the District of 
Columbia Traffic Act, 1925 (43 Stat. 1119), as 
amended (62 Stat. 173; 68 Stat. 732; 76 Stat. 
710; sec. 40-301 (a) (2), D.C, Code, 1961 edi- 
tion), be amended by striking 82“ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof 85“. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, do I understand that 
this bill would increase the fee from $2 
to $5 for a learner’s permit in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. Will the revenue accru- 
ing from this increase go to the expan- 
sion of training in the driving of auto- 
mobiles? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The purpose of 
this bill is to increase the fee for a learn- 
er’s permit from $2 to $5, to provide 
additional funds for the education and 
training of teenagers in the art of driv- 
ing an automobile. These funds will go 
into the general fund of the Treasury 
of the District of Columbia and will have 
to be appropriated from that fund by 
the appropriate committees of the House 
and Senate. 

Mr. GROSS. Then it does not follow 
that this increase from $2 to $5, or the 
revenue derived therefrom, will go for 
the purpose for which the permit is 
granted? Is it true that this money 
would go into the general fund and may 
be used for other purposes? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I would say to 
the gentleman that in approving this 
legislation it was the intention of the 
House District Committee that these 
funds be used for instruction in the driv- 
ing of automobiles. The committee has 
expressed its desire that the funds be 
used for that purpose. 
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Mr. GROSS. This is exactly the his- 
tory that I think ought to be made on 
this bill, as it is considered on the floor 
of the House. In the absence of a spe- 
cific provision in the bill that the moneys 
be used for the purpose of driver train- 
ing, I think it ought to be shown clearly 
that the intent of the House in the pas- 
sage of the bill is that the increased rev- 
enue be used for this purpose and not for 
other purposes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
think the gentleman’s point is well 
taken. That is why we inserted in the 
committee report an expression of the 
intent by Congress that these funds be 
used for driving instruction. Also I shall 
insert in the Recorp at this point a 
statement to the same effect. 

Mr. GROSS. Apparently, from read- 
ing the report of the committee, there 
are many States of the Nation that do 
not have a $5 fee; the fee is considerably 
lower for this purpose. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
the purpose of this bill, as set forth in 
the House report (H. Rept. 1219), is to 
amend existing law so as provide au- 
thority to increase from $2 to $5, the fee 
charged for a District of Columbia 
learner’s driver permit. 

The additional money derived from 
such fee increase will enable the District 
government to expand its driver educa- 
tion program, and thereby afford many 
more youthful motorists an opportunity 
to participate in the program. 

A driver-education program has been 
conducted in the District schools on a 
limited basis for more than 10 years and 
has been demonstrated to be of dramatic 
effect with respect to driver safety. Evi- 
dence of driver education effectiveness 
is reflected in the response of the Na- 
tion’s insurance companies which offer 
reduced premium rates on automobile 
insurance for those families where the 
male teenager has satisfactorily com- 
pleted a qualified driver education 
course in comparison to the rates 
charged such families where the teen- 
ager has not completed such a course. 
The committee was informed that 
studies disclose drivers between the ages 
of 15 and 19 years are among those hav- 
ing the worst driving records in the 
Nation as a whole. However, those in 
this same age group who have had the 
benefit of driver education courses, have 
been found to be involved in approxi- 
mately 50 percent fewer accidents result- 
ing in deaths or injuries. 

PRESENT DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PROGRAM 


At present, the District’s program pro- 
vides specialized driver education for 
about 1,700 young motorists annually on 
a budget of $98,000—which funds are 
taken from the regular school budget. 

The approved course in driver educa- 
tion covers one semester and carries one- 
quarter unit Carnegie credit. It consists 
of the following phases: 

First. The “classroom phase” of 30 
hours during which the following basic 
topics are considered: 

The accident problem. 

The automobile. 

The driver. 

The highway. 
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Enforcement. 

Second. The “observer phase” of 24 
hours during which the student rides as a 
passenger. 

Third. The “practice driving or be- 
hind-the-wheel phase” of 6 hours during 
which the student is taught proper driv- 
ing skills and is also taught to be a sports- 
manlike driver with proper respect for 
the rights of others on the highway and 
for the “rules of the road.” 

The principal barrier to the objective 
of reaching larger numbers of pupils has 
been the practice-driving phase. In any 
given class period, with each pupil hav- 
ing 15 minutes behind the wheel, only 
three pupils can participate. To reach 
the established standard of 6 clock hours 
behind the wheel, each student therefore 
must have 24 of these 15-minute sessions. 
In order that each pupil can achieve 
these 24 driving periods during the se- 
mester, it has been necessary to limit the 
size of the classes in driver education to 
15 pupils each. 

PROPOSED EXPANDED PROGRAM 

If the proposed fee increase is ap- 
proved, an additional $120,000 is ex- 
pected to be made available to enable 
expansion of the program so as to provide 
driver education for an approximate to- 
tal of 5,040 students annually. The addi- 
tional funds would allow an increase in 
the driver education teaching staff from 
14 to 28, so that the program can be 
carried on throughout most of the week, 
including Saturdays, after school hours, 
and throughout the summer vacation 
months. 

The additional funds will not be spe- 
cifically earmarked for driver training, 
but will go into the general revenues of 
the District, and the Appropriations 
Committees will later have to approve an 
expansion of this program therefrom. 

The expanded program is expected to 
offer driver education to students attend- 
ing nonpublic as well as public high 
schools. Approximately 5,500 senior- 
grade students are enrolled in the city’s 
public and nonpublic high schools. All 
driver education classes will continue to 
be conducted in District public schools 
by public schoolteachers. The program 
is expected to reach nearly 100 percent of 
the high school seniors enrolled in the 
District. 

Driver education programs are receiv- 
ing increasing acceptance throughout 
the Nation. At least 21 States now pro- 
vide some form of financial aid for driver 
education programs. However, the 
method of providing financial assistance 
varies. In some States, assistance is 
through money appropriated from the 
general fund, while other States use 
money obtained from learners’ license 
fees as well as from annual operators’ 
license fees and from traffic fines. The 
committee was informed that at the pres- 
ent time, there are 16 States that charge 
$2 or more for a learner’s permit fee. 
Just recently the State of Maryland in- 
creased its learner’s permit fee to $5 in 
order to finance its driver educational 
program. 
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In the last Congress, the District of 
Columbia learner’s permit fee was in- 
creased from $1 to the current $2 charge 
in order to provide a source for funds to 
expand the city’s public education pro- 
gram for traffic safety. The traffic safety 
education program, which is directed at 
the general public, now operates on a 
budget of about $63,400 annually. 

Driver education, in the view of the 
District Commissioners, is a most im- 
portant aspect of the District’s overall 
attempt to reduce the number of auto- 
mobile accidents which each day grow 
more costly in terms of lives and prop- 
erty. The benefits to be gained by ex- 
panding the current program are quite 
clear. The method of providing the ad- 
ditional revenue, the Commissioners be- 
lieve, is a most equitable one. It may be 
noted that the Department of Motor 
Vehicles reports that approximately 70 
percent of the 40,000 persons who each 
year apply for learners’ permits are 
school-age youths. The District of Co- 
lumbia Commissioners are of the view 
that such a program, directed at those 
youngsters who are just beginning their 
careers as motorists, will have a far- 
reaching beneficial effect for on-road 
safety of the people of the District of 
Columbia and the Washington metro- 
politan area. 

At a public hearing held on February 
28, 1964, by Subcommittee No. 5, repre- 
sentatives for the Board of Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Department of Motor 
Vehicles, the District of Columbia Pub- 
lic Schools, and the American Auto- 
mobile Association, appeared and testi- 
fied in favor of this bill. No opposition 
to the measure was expressed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). The question is on the third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 
aa motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SUSPENSION OF BACCALAUREATE 
SERVICES IN A DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA HIGH SCHOOL 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
the reason I take this time is that the 
chairman of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and other members of 
that committee are present and I thought 
they might shed some light upon the sub- 
ject I have in mind. 

On Thursday last, on page 4543, I made 
a statement calling attention to the fact 
that one of the principals of a high school 
here in the District of Columbia had 
announced to the graduating class that 
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there would be no baccalaureate services 
this year. He explained the reason was 
that he felt that a baccalaureate service 
would be in violation of the decisions of 
the Supreme Court with respect to prayer 
and Bible-reading in the schools. At 
that time I did not have any information 
from the Office of the Superintendent of 
Schools. Since that time I have had an 
opportunity to talk to the Superintendent 
of Schools in the District of Columbia 
to find out if this was a general policy, 
and if baccalaureate services were to be 
eliminated or forbidden in all of the 
schools of the District. 

He explained that no such action had 
been taken, that the principal of the high 
school involved had discussed this matter 
with him and had been informed by the 
superintendent’s office that the superin- 
tendent felt that this was a matter that 
could be handled by each school, de- 
pending upon the situation there. 

Mr. Hansen, the superintendent, also 
indicated that before any action would be 
taken the matter would be discussed with 
the members of the graduating classes. 

However, this was not done at this 
school, the Woodrow Wilson High 
School, The students were not con- 
sulted as to whether or not there would 
be a baccalaureate. The principal of the 
school made the announcement flatly 
that there would not be. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I would like 
to address the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
MoMiLLax], to see if in his opinion this 
might be a question aich properly 
should be propounded te the Superin- 
tendent of Schools, as to whether that 
discretionary authority should be ex- 
tended to the principals of each school, 
to determine whether the policy in the 
District of Columbia is that there will 
be no baccalaureate services this year 
because the same would be in violation 
of the Supreme Court decision. 

Personally, I do not think the Su- 
preme Court decision would prohibit the 
holding of such a service. 

This has been a time-honored tra- 
dition throughout the country for such 
services to be held. I know that in the 
communities which I have the honor to 
represent it is a general practice where- 
by the members of the graduating class 
are consulted. They should have the 
opportunity to indicate whether they 
would like to have the pastor of a par- 
ticular church or a priest or a rabbi or 
someone else to deliver that baccalureate 
address, 

I would greatly appreciate it if the 
gentleman from South Carolina, the 
chairman of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, would answer my in- 
quiry. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to thank the gentleman from Missouri 
for calling this matter to my attention. 
The gentleman can rest assured that our 
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committee will go into this matter thor- 
oughly. I believe that the principal has 
taken a great deal on his own to say that 
there would be no baccalaureate sermon, 
without consulting the students. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a matter which is 
certainly within the jurisdiction of our 
committee and we shall go into this mat- 
ter thoroughly. 

I want to thank the gentleman from 
Missouri for bringing this matter to our 
attention. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I thank the 
chairman of the committee. 


DR. JOHN GURLEY OF STANFORD 
DISCUSSES INDEPENDENCE OF 
THE FEDERAL RESERVE 


Mr.REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the Sub- 
committee on Domestic Finance has been 
hearing testimony from some of the Na- 
tion’s leading economists on the Federal 
Reserve's structure and policies. Today, 
we heard from Prof. John Gurley, of 
Stanford University. Excerpts from his 
prepared statement follow: 


Professor GURLEY. First, Independence“ 
is a good word, and so many people think 
that the independence of the Federal Re- 
serve is a good thing. But it is not a good 
thing. It is like having two managers for 
the same baseball team, each manager inde- 
pendent of the other. The managers could 
get together for lunches once a week—that 
might help. Or one of them could try to off- 
set the actions of the other—that might 
work a bit. Nothing of this sort, really, 
would correct the basic situation—the in- 
tolerable arrangement of having two man- 
agers. 


That we have a separate manager for 
monetary policy gives rise to unreasonable 
situations, such as the President of the 
United States trying to use moral suasion on 
the Federal Reserve, hoping that it will not 
nullify the good effects of the tax reduc- 
. 

Second, the independence of the Federal 
Reserve has been defended on the ground 
that anti-inflationary policies are unpopular, 
and so should be carried out by an inde- 
pendent agency removed from immediate 
political pressures. This seems to mean that 
even though the majority of the people are 
against these tight monetary policies, the 
actions should still be carried out because 
some independent agency knows what is 
best for the people. 

Third, it has also been argued that the 
ones who pay the bills should not control 
the creation of money. I suppose that in 
some circumstances—mostly involving irre- 
sponsible governments in rather rudimentary 
economic se this argument carries 
some weight. But it is a foolish argument 
to present about responsible governments. 
The manner of paying for expenditures— 
by taxes, newly created money, or new gov- 
ernment debt—is a decision for the admin- 
istration; it is a decision that is part and 
parcel of the overall economic program. Any- 
way, even if an administration were irre- 
sponsible, it could always irresponsibly issue 
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new Treasury bills instead of new money to 
pay for its spendings; and the economic ef- 
fects would be rather similar. 

I am, therefore, in general agreement with 
Mr. Patman in his desire to bring monetary 
policy back into the fold. The proposal to 
eliminate the Open Market Committee and 
to concentrate all decisionmaking in a Fed- 
eral Reserve Board seems to me to be a step 
in the right direction * * *. 

I think, however, that the number of 
Board members should be reduced rather 
than increased. It would be better to have 
a small Board with the Chairman chosen 
by the President from its members and serv- 
ing at the pleasure of the President. In this 
way, monetary policy would be brought into 
general economic decisionmaking, and de- 
cisions could be made more easily. I do not 
believe that the Secretary of the Treasury 
should be the Chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

Fourth, since 1950, the ratio of the money 
supply to GNP has fallen from 40 percent 
to 25 percent. This has raised interest rates 
across the board which in turn has been a 
factor in the slowdown of our output growth 
rate. Monetary policy has been a tightwad, 
doling out money in driblets when more was 
called for. 


Fifth, the important question now is Presi- 
dent Johnson’s question: Will the stimulat- 
ing effects of the tax reduction be swept 
away by a tighter monetary policy—by still 
higher interest rates? 

I feel that interest rates this year should 
be no higher than they were, on the average, 
in 1963. And I have attempted to determine 
by how much the money supply must be in- 
creased this year to hold interest rates at 
their 1963 levels. My best guess is that the 
money supply * * * should rise by 4 per- 
cent 

At the same time, I expect that GNP (in 
current prices) will rise by 7 or 714 percent 
this year—to about $630 billion. Can inter- 
est rates be held fairly stable if the money 
supply rises by only 4 percent when GNP 
rises by, say, 7 percent? 

I think the answer to that is Tes.“ The 
reason is that there will be an increase in 
other forms of liquidity, such as time de- 
posits in commercial banks, mutual savings 
deposits, and savings and loan shares 
If other liquidity increases faster than total 
debt, the money supply needn't grow so fast 
to hold interest rates * 

. * . * 

An approximate roi [is] this: If other 
liquidity grows twice as fast as total debt, 
then GNP can twice as fast as the 
money supply and still leave interest rates 
fairly stable. 


. . . . . 


My guess is that other liquidity will grow 
by about 11 percent and total debt by about 
7 percent. Thus, following our rule, the 
money supply will have to grow by more than 
one-half the growth rate of GNP. If GNP 
grows by 7 percent this year, a 4-percent 
growth in the money supply should stabilize 
interest rates. 


SALARY INCREASES FOR CON- 
GRESSIONAL STAFF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include a table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arizona? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, on Wednes- 
day of this week the House will take up 
H.R. 8986, a bill to modernize our Fed- 
eral salary systems. This is badly needed 
legislation. It provides for comparabil- 
ity in pay between private industry and 
Government service up to the middle 
register, and it provides for at least a 
reasonable level of income in the top ex- 
ecutive ranks, even though comparabil- 
ity there would be out of the question. 

One feature of the bill which I should 
like to discuss today is the provision for 
increases in the salaries of our own staff 
employees. For some reason the Con- 
gress has always been reluctant to pro- 
vide increases for its own secretariat— 
the men and women who are the back- 
bone of this Legislature—except as an 
afterthought. This is one time when 
legislative employees are being given the 
attention they deserve. 

In years past salary increases for staff 
employees of Members of Congress and 
congressional committees have generally 
been tacked on to increases granted em- 
ployees in the executive and judicial 
branches of Government. However, in 
1962 this policy was abandoned, and 
legislative employees were given short 
shrift. Instead of the 9.2 percent av- 
erage increase voted in two steps for ex- 
ecutive and judicial branch employees 
our own staff people received only a mt 
step 7-percent increase. 
ꝶ6ꝙ—wt! wore daped of UA 
substantially larger percentage increases 
accorded upperlevel employees in these 
other branches—once again to achieve a 
greater degree of comparability between 
Government jobs and private industry. 

As reported by the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee the bill we 
will consider Wednesday provides in- 
creases for congressional staff employees 
generally in keeping with increases in 
the other branches. However, my col- 
league the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. Morrison], will offer an amend- 
ment to the bill intended to correct the 
omission made by the 1962 act. With 
this amendment our legislative employees 
will once again be compensated on a par 
with employees of the executive and judi- 
cial branches. I intend to support the 
Morrison amendment. 

A further point I should like to make 
is that this amendment will elevate the 
ceiling presently imposed on our com- 
mittee staff employees. We hear criti- 
cism about the working of Congress. We 
are told that Congress is losing ground 
to the executive branch, and so forth. 
Well, I say there is one way we can ad- 
vance the role of the Congress, and that 
is to make certain that we get and re- 
tain the best brains we can find for our 
congressional committee staffs. It is ab- 
solutely vital that we have the best- 
trained and most capable people we can 
hire if the Congress is going to play a 
more positive and productive role in the 
operation of the Federal Government. 
Under the Morrison amendment this 
ceiling will be elevated, and our staff 
director and other top aids will be 
brought up to the level of their counter- 
parts in the other branches. 
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Mr. Speaker, without objection I in- 
sert at this point in the Recorp a table 
giving examples of proposed increases for 
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legislative employees under the Morrison 
amendment: 


Proposed increases for legislative employees under the Morrison amendment 


Position 


2888885 


Gross Percentage | Amount of New gross 
rate of increase increase annual rate 
$5, 088 7.5 $362 $5, 470 
9, 422 11.5 1, 084 10, 506 
12, 528 14.5 1. 817 14, 345 
13, 469 15.5 2, 087 15, 556 
15, 349 17.5 2, 686 18,035 
7, 230 19.5 3, 360 20, 500 
18, 884 21,5 4,061 22, 945 


TARAS SHEVCHENKO—150TH AN- 
NIVERSARY OF BIRTH 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Dakota [Mr. SHORT] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, on June 
27, 1964, we will take part in a double 
ceremony commemorating the birth of 
that great Ukrainian poet and patriot, 
Taras Shevchenko. On that day the 
150th anniversary of his birth will be 
celebrated—and the unveiling of his 
statue to be placed here in Washington, 
D. C., will also take place. 

You will recall that former President 
Eisenhower signed the bill authorizing 
the erection of this statue in the Nation’s 
Capital in September 1960. The bill au- 
thorizing this statue was passed unani- 
mously by the Congress in the summer 
of 1960, and at that time we House 
Members issued a House document deal- 
ing with the outstanding contributions 
to human freedom and the emancipa- 
tion of all nations and races of Taras 
Shevchenko. 

The Post Office Department has under- 
taken a program of issuing “Champion 
of Liberty” stamps in honor of outstand- 
ing freedom fighters of the world. 
Among these champions should be in- 
cluded Taras Shevchenko. Our Nation 
has been the happy recipient of the 
immigration of fine Ukrainian citizens 
to this country after their terrible ordeal 
when the Soviets invaded and took over 
control of their homeland. I say “happy 
recipient” because in my own State of 
North Dakota the Ukrainians have be- 
come valuable citizens and their families 
are looked upon with respect and ad- 
miration. 

I am glad to take part in urging the 
Post Office Department to issue the com- 
memorative stamp in honor of Taras 
Shevchenko. Not only will this be well 
received in our country, but it will be 
an indication of our feelings of sympathy 
and respect to those Ukrainians still liv- 
ing in the homeland who are waiting 
for the scales of justice to balance in 
their favor and cause the yoke of injus- 
tice and oppression to be removed from 
their shoulders. 

I would like to ask permission at this 
time to include with my remarks a copy 
of a letter dated February 21, 1964, writ- 
ten to Postmaster General John A. Gro- 
nouski by the president of our State 


Branch of North Dakota of the Ukrain- 
ian Congress Committee of America, Inc., 
Dr. Anthony Zukowsky, of Steele, N. Dak. 
This letter is an expression of the sincere 
desire of the Ukrainians in the United 
States that their famed poet-patriot 
Taras Shevchenko be honored by issu- 
ance of the commemorative stamp, as a 
port of the “Champion of Liberty” se- 
ries. 


UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 

or AMERICA, INC., STATE BRANCH 

or NORTH DAKOTA, 

Bismarck, N. Dak., February 21, 1964. 
Hon. JOHN A. GRONOUSKI, 
Postmaster General, 
Post Office Department, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR POSTMASTER GENERAL GRONOUSKI: In 
September 1960 President Eisenhower signed 
a bill authorizing the erection in Washing- 
ton, D.C., a statue of Taras Shevchenko, 
Ukraine's greatest poet and European free- 
dom fighter, in commemoration of the 100th 
anniversary of his death. The bill was unani- 
mously voted by the U.S. Congress in the 
summer of 1960; also the House of Repre- 
sentatives issued a House document on Taras 
Shevchenko dealing with his immortal con- 
tributions to the human freedom and eman- 
cipation of all nations and races. 

All preparatory work for erecting the statue 
is finished and the unveiling of the statue 
of Taras Shevchenko will be on Saturday, 
June 27, 1964, to mark the 150th anniversary 
of his birth. 

Since the summer of 1960 the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America representing 
over 2 million American citizens of Ukrainian 
descent of which over 25,000 such people 
who came here to North Dakota from the 
area where Taras Shevchenko was born, have 
been working steadfastly to include the 
Shevchenko stamp in the “Champion of Lib- 
erty” postage stamp series issued by the U.S. 
Government in honor of outstanding free- 
dom fighters of the world. 

In behalf of the UCCA, State Branch of 
North Dakota and 25,000 Americans of 
Ukrainian descent I have had previous cor- 
respondence with the U.S. Post Office Depart- 
ment and the late President Kennedy request- 
ing the issuance of this commemorative 
stamp for Taras Shevchenko. Our request 
has the full support of both U.S. Senators 
and Congressmen from North Dakota. They 
have responded with a number of personal 
messages to the U.S. Post Office Department 
urging the issuance of such a commemora- 
tive stamp. There are also many U.S. Sen- 
ators and Congressmen from other States 
who support the project and especially U.S. 
Congressmen of Polish descent making all 
possible effort to persuade U.S. officials that 
issuance of such a stamp is in the best in- 
terest of the United States. 

Since 1961 every American-Ukrainian or- 
ganization large or small and each Ukrain- 
ian living in America has a personal interest 
in the issuance of the commemorative stamp 
for Taras Shevchenko so that now there is a 
mass movement supporting this action. 
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I would like to call your attention to a let- 
ter from Hon. Franklin R. Bruns, Jr., direc- 
tor, Division of Philately, on July 7, 1961, gave 
us some hope that after 1962 our request 
will be taken into consideration. We notice 
that since that time two commemorative 
stamps were issued in series “Champion of 
Liberty" by the U.S. Post Office Department 
one of which honored a Polish national hero 
Ignacy Paderewski and the other honoring 
a Finnish national hero—Mannerheim. So 
we wish to renew our request that in 1964 
marking the 150th anniversary of the birth 
of Taras Shevchenko, Ukraine's greatest poet, 
and freedom fighter and humanitarian that 
a commemorative stamp will be issued by the 
Post Office Department in his honor. We 
feel that the issuance of a stamp to commem- 
orate the 150th anniversary of the birth of 
Taras Shevchenko is not only a philatelistic 
matter, but first of all a very important part 
of our foreign policy and it would be a step 
forward in our mortal struggle during this 
cold war of winning the souls and hearts of 
the peoples behind the Iron Curtain. We 
believe that this aspect should be considered 
in issuance of such a stamp. 

Our petition and request has not only 
the support of every American of Ukrainian 
descent but also has the full support of 
CACEED—Organization which represents 
American citizens of Albanian, Bulgarian, 
Czechoslovakian, Estonian, Hungarian, Lat- 
vian, Lithuanian, Polish, Rumanian, and 
Ukrainian descent and they feel that by not 
issuing such a stamp would tend to create 
the impression among Americans whose 
forefathers happened to come from Eastern 
or Central Europe that their contributions 
to this country and the cultural heritage 
of their ancestors are considered to be in- 
ferior to others. (See CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp Dec. 20, 1963). 

We hope that our appeal on this matter 
will be taken in positive consideration, more 
now since you, Mr. Postmaster General, as 
Polish descendent would more easily under- 
stand the importance of the issuance of 
such a stamp, and perhaps you know that 
Shevchenko's whole life was merged into 
the lives of many Polish friends, writers, 
revolutionaries, and Polish ideological 
trends. Shevchenko dedicated a special 
poem to Polish freedom fighters—he stated 
that the fall of Poland is a catastrophe to 
Ukraine. A Pole, Wielhorski, helped him to 
gain liberty and B. Zaleski, a (Polish) poet 
was his lifelong friend. This is just one 
example of how much Shevchenko, whose 
passionate love of freedom, equality and 
human dignity for all men regardless of 
race, nationality or color inspired not only 
Ukrainians but all other people of Eastern 
and Central Europe to struggle for their 
national and human right. His work has 
been translated into some 52 
Therefore Taras Shevchenko is greatly hon- 
ored by the Ukrainians and is considered a 
National hero much like George Washington 
is in the United States, Ignace Paderewski 
in Poland, and Marshal Mannerheim in 
Finland 


The Soviet propagandists claim for them- 
selves the heritage of this Ukrainian free- 
dom fighter whose 150th anniversary is this 
year but cannot convert him into a Commu- 
nist hero and it is in the interest of the 
United States to pay tribute and thus con- 
tribute greatly toward the cause of freedom 
not only in Ukraine but elsewhere in the 
world by recognizing the great influence 
that the issuance of a Stamp to commemo- 
rate the 150th birthday anniversary of 
Taras Shevchenko, the great freedom flight- 
er of Europe would have on Ukrainians and 
other nations now oppressed by the com- 
munist slavery and tyranny. 

Respectfully yours, 
Dr. ANTHONY ZUKOWSKY, 
President, UCCA, State Branch of 
North Dakota, 
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A BILL FOR THE RELIEF OF DR. 
MANUEL MENDEZ 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this time to discuss a private 
bill for the relief of Dr. Manuel Mendez, 
which I have introduced today. Dr. 
Mendez is presently engaged in research 
in psychiatry and care of mental patients 
at the St. Louis State Hospital for Men- 
tal Disease. 

Several days ago when I introduced a 
private bill similar to the one which I am 
introducing today, I stated that the pol- 
icy of Congress and the executive agen- 
cies which administer the immigration 
laws has been to somewhat narrowly 
interpret these laws. This is also true of 
the exchange visitor program. I believe 
this rule of strict interpretation is sound. 

The exchange visitor program is viewed 
as a contract: our Government offers to 
let aliens enter this country and receive 
advanced training in some chosen field 
but stipulates that these persons must 
return to the country from where they 
came for a 2-year period. If the person 
accepts, he accepts with the conditions 
attached. The reason for this is sound. 
The purpose is to assist other countries 
to uplift the quality of the various pro- 
fessions in their country through these 
study and training programs. If the 
person did not return to his own land 
this purpose would be defeated and, in- 
deed, the United States might well be 
accused of taking the cream of the other 
countries for its benefit. 

There are instances, however, even in 
contract law, where the strict provisions 
of the contract should be waived for some 
overriding reasons. In these cases a sit- 
uation sometimes arises where the alien 
becomes part of a team which is pro- 
ducing a breakthrough into the unknown 
which is of tremendous benefit to all 
mankind and redounds to the credit of 
the nation which has produced this 
citizen. 

Some degree of flexibility must be al- 
lowed in our general laws to cover these 
unusual cases and the method of doing 
this is by introducing private legislation 
such as I have done today. 

Dr. Mendez, a native-born Mexican, 
came to this country in 1955 under the 
exchange visitor program to continue his 
studies in psychiatry. At the present 
time he is engaged in research work on 
the institutionalized, chronic mentally 
ill, especially involving patients of ad- 
vanced age. This research is not very 
advanced even in our own country and 
has scarcely even begun in Mexico, thus 
his special training could not be utilized 
in Mexico. Dr. Mendez has met with 
some degree of success in his work and 
it would be a great loss to the develop- 
ment of the science of psychiatry if Dr. 
Mendez’ work was discontinued or even 
interrupted. 
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Another point that should not be over- 
looked is that the St. Louis State Hos- 
pital for Mental Diseases has a very ur- 
gent need for more doctors. Dr. Kohler, 
M.D., superintendent of the hospital, 
stated in 1962 that the physician-patient 
ratio was 1 to 125. To meet the mini- 
mum standards prescribed by the Amer- 
ican Psychiatric Association, Dr. Kohler 
stated that he would need 21 additional 
psychiatrists This need, far from being 
diminished, has even been intensified. 

It is for the above reasons that I be- 
lieve this is a special case requiring spe- 
cial consideration under the immigra- 
tion and nationality laws. 


NEW RESOLUTION CALLS FOR 
STUDY OF AN INTEROCEAN SHIP 
CONVEYOR SYSTEM 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. PeLLy] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
means of notifying the membership of 
the House that I have just introduced a 
joint resolution to authorize and request 
the President to provide for a study of 
the feasibility of a system for carrying 
ships overland between the Pacific and 
Atlantic Oceans. The ocean-to-ocean 
route I have suggested for this study is 
the 150 mile isthmus route across Mexico 
from the Gulf of Tehuantepec to the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

I hasten to say, Mr. Speaker, that Iam 
not proposing a substitute for the Pan- 
ama Canal where we have sovereign 
rights which under no circumstances 
should be abrogated. The report on a 
long-range program for Isthmian Canal 
transits filed in 1960 by the House Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee 
contains traffic projections which indi- 
cate the need of additional facilities 
sometime in the next 40 years. The 
idea of transporting ships in strong dry 
dock containers overland on multitrack 
conveying systems might once have 
seemed impractical, but anyone who is 
familiar with the Cape Kennedy Missile 
Base crawler which is for use to trans- 
port the Saturn V to its launching pad 
will recognize the engineering for such 
a conveyor system is not complicated 
and might be more in the nature of an 
overland triple track railroad bed, thus 
making a canal and locks unnecessary. 

Under my resolution our Government 
would invite Mexico to initiate and co- 
operate with the United States on such 
a study. 

Any such route would save approxi- 
mately 1,000 miles on a voyage from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic which could 
reduce the cost of intercoastal shipping 
and likewise the west coast European 
trade. Of special importance would be 
the defense advantages of an alternative 
route. 

The plan of an overland ship conveyor 
system is not original or new but in light 
of modern engineering technology it cer- 
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tainly should be investigated and the 
findings compared with studies that have 
been made of various routes for a second 
interocean canal. 


REGIONALISM, ONE OF THE BASIC 
FACTS AND HOPES OF MODERN 
AMERICA IN THE WAR ON UNDER- 
CONSUMPTION AND FOR THE DE- 
VELOPMENT OF DEPRESSED 
AREAS 


Mr. ROBERTS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLOOD] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day, January 11, 1964, the impressive 
and beautiful new Wilkes College Re- 
search and Graduate Center in Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., in my congressional district, 
was dedicated with our First Lady, Mrs. 
Lyndon B. Johnson, the guest of honor. 

On that occasion, an extremely fine 
address was delivered by Dr. Frank P. 
Graham, former president of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, former Mem- 
ber from North Carolina in the US. 
Senate, present member of the US. 
Delegation to the United Nations, and 
Chairman of the Public National Ad- 
visory Committee of the Area Redevelop- 
ment Administration in the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 

As part of my remarks today, Mr. 
Speaker, it gives me great pleasure to 
include the address Dr. Graham made at 
the Wilkes College dedication ceremony. 

The address follows: 

REGIONALISM, ONE OF THE Basic Facts AND 
HOPES or MODERN AMERICA IN THE WAR ON 
UNDERCONSUMPTION AND FOR THE REDEVEL~ 
OPMENT OF DEPRESSED AREAS, BY FRANK P. 
GRAHAM, CHAIRMAN OF THE PusLic Na- 
TIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE OF ARA 
President Farley, Mrs. Johnson, and friends 

of Wilkes College, first of all, Mr. President, 

I wish to congratulate you on the way Wilkes 

College, under your dynamic leadership, has 

joined in the individual initiative, commu- 

nity enterprise and the cooperation of trus- 
tees and alumni, faculty and students, in- 
dustry and commerce, management and 
labor, banks and foundations, the local, State 
and Federal agencies, as they all join hands 
in helping the people to lift this stricken 
anthracite region to a higher level of produc- 
tion, progress, and service of the people. In 
the creative center of it all will be the Wilkes 

College Research and Graduate Center, dedi- 

cated today. 

The dedication was signalized yesterday 
by many timely addresses, including the 
hopeful address of your Governor, William 
Scranton, now in the public eye of the Na- 
tion, and by the gracious presence and fitting 
words of the First Lady of the land, who has 
brought her sympathetic understanding and 
deep appreciation of the cooperative and ef- 
fective efforts of the people themselves to- 
ward a better day for this historic region. I 
believe it was James Wechsler who said that 
the real substance of President F.D.R.’s name 
was Franklin Eleanor Roosevelt. In like 
manner, the whirlwind tour of Mrs. Johnson 
today, as she visits the mines, the shops, the 
schools, the culm dumps and the wastefully 
burning ore, suggests that the initials LB. J. 
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should be L.L.B.J. for the substance of the 
teamname of President and Mrs. Lyndon 
Lady Bird Johnson. 

At this time we should also be mindful 
of those in the Senate and the House, who 
originated and then piloted the ARA bill to 
its enactment into law, especially your own 
popular Congressman FLOOD, with us here 
today, and Senator DoucLas, whose names 
designated the Flood-Douglas bill, and also 
Congressman McDapve of Scranton who sup- 
ported the bill, and Congressman PaTMan, 
who with Co: FLoop, was and is its 
fighting champion on the floor of the House. 
In the Senate, PAuL Dovatas piloted this pro- 
gram as the first act signed by our great 
lamented President Kennedy. 

The presence of your college dean of men, 
George Ralston, one of the noblest souls in 
any college of our time, one of our own 
sons of Chapel Hill, reminds me that I 
sometimes get my college generations con- 
fused after more than two score years in 
educational work. The other month a boy 
was lost from his to groups in the 
corridors of the United Nations. In asking 
him his name he said to me he was from 
Raleigh, N.C., and that his name was Lo- 
rentz White. When I quickly replied that 
I had taught his father, he asked me my 
name. He then replied, No, Mr. Graham, 
you taught my grandfather.” So it goes. 
Now this young liberal arts college is dedi- 
cating a mature center of research and grad- 
uate studies on the forward march in step 
with the needs of this region in our more 
complex modern society. 

I see in the audience also Mrs. Scranton, 
the gracious first lady of Pennsylvania; Mr. 
William Batt, the executive director of ARA; 
Mr. Milton Shapp, vice chairman of the 
ARA Advisory Committee; Mr. Donald F. 
Carpenter, native of this community, chair- 
man of the Dupont Board, and munificent 
benefactor of Wilkes College; and Mr. Reu- 
ben Levy, ARA Advisory, bank director, and 
trustee of the college, personifying his three- 
fold work for the recovery and advance of 
the anthracite region. 


REGIONALISM A BASIC FACT IN THE LIFE OF THE 
PEOPLE 

Regionalism, large and small, has been 
and is a fact of life of the people on the 
earth, in both hemispheres, on all the conti- 
nents, within the nations and within the 
Major sections of the nation. On the earth 
within historic times there have been and 
are the European, African, Asian, Arustral- 
asian, Oceanic, and American regions. 


THE NORTH ATLANTIC REGION 


In the North Atlantic region the Atlantic 
Pact, formalized in NATO, became a defen- 
sive regional arrangement led by the United 
States under articles 51 and 52 of the Char- 
ter of the United Nations. This regional 
arrangement was not only a countermove 
against the acclaimed proposal for an iso- 
lated unilateral fortress America, but also 
was a cooperative multilateral partnership 
for defense against any possible aggression 
by the then gigantic bloc of Eastern Powers 
with their massive interior lines, which em- 
braced the strategic heartland of the earth, 
and was capable of pushing with its gath- 
ered momentum of power at its own timing 
in any direction across Europe and Asia. 

America which had previously largely dis- 
armed itself of conventional forces and had 
offered to transfer its then monopoly of 
atomic power to the United Nations, became 
deeply concerned, when the massive power 
reaching across the heartland of the earth, 
pushed with menacing power from its bi- 
continental interior lines against Czecho- 
slovakia and South Korea. Bases established 
for defense outside and along the perimeter 
of these massive interior lines, are not anal- 
ogous to the insertion through Western 
Hemispheric lines of the totalitarian missiles 
in Cuba. 
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THE REGIONAL ARRANGEMENTS OF THE ORGANIZA- 
TION OF AMERICAN STATES IN THE REGION OF 
THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


The old exclusive reliance on the long es- 
tablished unilateral Monroe Doctrine was, 
in the fegion of the Western Hemisphere, 
historically valid and accepted while the 
Latin American Republics were establishing 
their independence. The Act of Chapultepec 
of March 3, 1945, and the Rio Treaty of Sep- 
tember 2, 1947, formalized the regional ar- 
rangement of the Organization of American 
States under the U.N. Charter for multilat- 
eral cooperation and mutual defense in the 
Western Hemisphere. The democratic Cuban 
Revolution against the totalitarian tyranny 
of Batista, who, at times had the wrongful 
sanction of some elements in the United 
States, was tragically transformed into an- 
other totalitarian tyranny. The insertion 
into the Western Hemisphere of a totalitar- 
lan threat to the freedom of the American 
Republics in a mighty confrontation of bi- 
polar powers, required the withdrawal of to- 
talitarian missiles from Cuba as a strategic 
menace within the Western Hemisphere. 


SOME RELAXATION OF REGIONAL TENSIONS ON 
THE EARTH 


The relaxation of heavy tensions, which 
came with these mutual arrangements for 
withdrawal, was aided by the good offices of 
the United Nations. This relaxation of ten- 
sions was later followed by the test ban 
treaty, whose achievement was mutually 
shared by the President of the United States 
and the chairman of the Council of Ministers 
of the Soviet Union. The test ban treaty was 
signed by 107 of the then 111 member na- 
tions of the United Nations. The test ban 
treaty was promptly followed by the unani- 
mous resolution of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations for the nuclear disarma- 
ment of outer space, The meaning of these 
small steps is measured not by their distance 
but by their direction. Their rejection would 
have been a backward step and most nega- 
tive in moral effect around the earth. Their 
adoption is a basis for hope of other steps 
toward effective universal disarmament. 
Little decisions, with cumulative power be- 
come great decisions, whether in the habits 
and character of persons or the trend and 
policies of nations or the hopes and destiny 
of the peoples of the world for the survival of 
justice and peace on earth. 


THE MAIN REGIONS WITHIN THE SOVEREIGNTY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 

The United States, as a region of North 
America, includes within its sovereignty 10 
regions: New England, the Mideast, the 
Southeast, Puerto Rico (and the Virgin Is- 
lands), the Southwest, the States bordering 
on the Great Lakes, the Great Plains, the 
Mountain States, the Far West, Alaska, and 
Hawaii. 

New England, as a region, has made a na- 
tional impact on the religious, educational, 
cultural, economic and political life of the 
Nation. Frederick Turner, envisaged the 
American frontier as a long influential re- 
gion as it moved ever westward, renewing the 
insurgency and resurgency of American in- 
dividualism, nationalism and democracy. In 
our mind’s eye we see the pioneers with 
Bibles and muskets in their hands and home- 
steads in their hopes, crossing the moun- 
tains, the rivers, the prairies, the plains, the 
deserts and the mountains again to another 
sea, making America to their haphazard, 
sometimes ruthless, and always relentless 
wills, and ever to the substance of their un- 
resting dreams. William E. Dodd, while dif- 
ferentiating the influence of the Old South 
and the Lower South in the history of 
the United States, synthesized the rise 
and influence of the cotton kingdom as 


a decisive factor in American history for. 


generations. Howard W. Odum, in his so- 
cial researches and monumental work. 
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“Southern Regions,” published by the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press in 1936, re- 
vealed both the unity and diversity of sev- 
eral regions of the so-called “solid South.” 


THE SOUTHERN APPALACHIAN REGION 


In 1962 the University of Kentucky Press 
published, “A Survey, the Southern Appala- 
chian Region,” also a monumental work and 
a compilation of the researches of 22 distin- 
guished scholars from the colleges and uni- 
versities of the region. The editor-in-chief, 
Prof. Thomas Ford, in his introduction, 
states, “The southern Appalachian region 
as defined for the present survey includes 
more than 80,000 square miles in Kentucky, 
Tennessee, West Virginia, Virginia, Alabama, 
Georgia and North Carolina. Containing the 
highest peaks and roughest terrain east of 
the Rockies, the region is made up of three 
roughly parallel strips; on the east, the steep 
Blue Ridge; on the west, the rugged Cum- 
berland Plateau; between them, the Great 
Valley, containing the region's better farm- 
lands, its largest cities, and its major trans- 
portation routes.” 


THE SURVEY 


This survey (which was preceded by such 
important pioneering studies as those of 
John C. Campbell, Horace Kephart, Ellen 
Semple, Marion Pearsall, the Maryland De- 
partment of Economic Development, and the 
comprehensive survey by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in 1935), grew out of a 
meeting of representatives of several churches 
at Berea College in 1956, was sparked by the 
ever-dynamic Dr, W. D. Weatherford. It was 
edited by Dr. Thomas C. Ford of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky in cooperation with the cen- 
tral committee, composed of Dr. Weatherford, 
Dr. E. D. C. Brewer and Dr. Rupert B. Vance, 
who had worked under Dr. Howard Odum in 
his trail-blazing work on “Southern Re- 
gions”; and was made possible by a Ford 
Foundation grant of $250,000, supplemented 
by $60,000 in grants and services of the co- 
operating colleges and universities of the 
southern region, 

The survey made humanly and statisti- 
cally emphatic that the southern Appala- 
chian region was a depressed area with 
damaging consequences to the people of the 
area, the South, and the Nation. To meet 
the problem of a tragic number of de- 
pressed areas in the country, the first move 
of the new administration was to enact the 
area redevelopment law. Mr. William Batt, 
son of an enlightened industrialist, had 
served in the Manpower Administration of 
the U.S. Department of Labor and as secre- 
tary of labor in the State of Pennsylvania, 
had became Administrator of ARA in the De- 
partment of Commerce under Secretary 
Luther Hodges. the former vice president of 
Marshall Field Industrial Enterprises, and 
the former Governor of North Carolina. 


SOUTH APPALACHIA AND NORTH APPALACHIA HAVE 
MUCH IN COMMON AS APPALACHIA 


Recognizing that the southern Appalach- 
lan and the northern Appalachian regions 
have much in common as depressed areas, a 
constructive program for all Appalachia was 
envisaged under the direction of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Jr., Under Secretary of Commerce, 
who had a deep filial, personal and official 
interest in Appalachia. 

North and south Appalachia have more 
in common than the tragedies of depressed 
areas. They have basically in common the 
Appalachian mountain system, rich coal de- 
posits, the river systems, the original Amer- 
ican stocks, in addition to some English, 
Welsh, and Hugenots, more largely the 
Scotch-Irish, who came from Ulster, and the 
Germans, who came from the Palatinate. 
Before the Civil War, north and south Ap- 
palachia became part of the common back- 
bone of both Jeffersonian and Jacksonian 
democracy. In the Civil War, not only the 
sons of North Appalachia, but also a large 
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majority of the sons of South Appalachia, in 
response to Lincoln’s call, volunteered to 
fight to save the Union. The sharpshooting 
sons of Appalachia had a decisive part in its 
outcome. If the more than 100,000 moun- 
tain, hill, and valley men of the Southern 
Appalachian Region, who joined the Union 
Armies, had joined the Confederate instead 
of the Union Armies, there were critical 
times when this difference of more than 
200,000 soldiers might have given a different 
turn to the war. Gen. George Thomas, the 
Rock of Chickamauga, was from the moun- 
tain country of southwest Virginia. 

Adm. David Farragut, the hero of Mobile 
Bay, was from the mountain country of east 
Tennessee. Another son of southern Appa- 
lachia, Stonewall Jackson, became for the 
South, the right arm of the peerless Lee, and 
one of the most brilliant commanders in the 
history of the war. Two of the most in- 
fluential living friends of this college, native 
to this region, Admiral Stark and Mr. Car- 
penter, remind us that north Appalachia 
still gives birth to rugged leaders of our time. 

In the reunited Union, which the sons of 
Appalachia had helped to save, the new im- 
migrants from eastern and southern Europe 
went in large numbers not only into the iron 
regions of northern Minnesota, but also into 
the coal mines of Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia. 

APPALACHIA IN THE BUILDING OF A GREAT IN- 

DUSTRIAL EMPIRE AND IN THE WINNING OF 

TWO WORLD WARS 


The coal miners of northern and southern 
Appalachia were a part of that combination 
of industrial power based largely on the steel 
mills of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois where the coal of Appalachia and 
the iron ore of the Mesabi Range of north- 
ern Minnesota to play decisive parts in the 
winning of two world wars and are today 
one of the main strongholds for the defense 
of freedom and peace in the world. 

In helping to build America as the mighti- 
est industrial power in human history, and 
in helping to win two world wars, the men 
and families of much of Appalachia have re- 
cently found themselves caught in the main 
coal regions of America, with many burned- 
out resources and many abandoned mines, 
exhausted in the industrial service of their 
country and too often forgotten by the very 
world they helped to build and then to save. 


THE COOPERATIVE SURVEY OF SOUTHERN APPA- 
LACHIA IN 1962 


The 1962 survey of the southern Appa- 
lachian region, in addition to its content, 
may have some value as an example of a 
a cooperative survey of a depressed area. 
Cooperating in the survey were the col- 
leges and universities of the area, scholarly 
experts, social scientists, government agen- 
cies, the churches, civic leaders, and the 
Ford Foundation. The survey revealed, inter 
alia “the highest concentration of low in- 
come farms in the county”; the relative 
decline of coal as the main source of energy 
and power in competition with oil and 
natural gas; automation and unemployment 
in agriculture and industry; a large propor- 
tion of people on relief; migration of a mil- 
lion people from the southern Appalachian 
region in one decade; the present signifi- 
cance of the historic personal self-reliance, 
individualism, traditional and religious 
fundamentalism; the present situation -in 
education, health, and the social services; 
the lags in the organization and adapta- 
tion of local governments and community 
services to new conditions; the trend toward 
individual leadership, business enterprise, 
and community morale; cooperation of the 
local, State, and National Governments in 
meeting, mitigating, and ending the damages 
to the people of the community, the State, 
the region, and the whole Nation resulting 
from the continuing noncircuits of a de- 
pressed area. 
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NEED FOR INTELLIGENCE IN THE EVALUATION 
OF WHAT IS INDISCRIMINATELY CALLED SPEND- 
ING 
The values and responsibilities of the 

free individual, the local community, the 
several States, and the Nation, are all pro- 
vided for in the American system of a union 
of States and a nation of people, based on 
the Constitution and the Bill of Rights. 

It should never be forgotten that the free 
and self-reliant individualism, so characteris- 
tic of mountain people, the private initiative, 
the free and socially responsible enterprise, 
agricultural and industrial, personal and 
corporate, are the sources of not only the 
dynamisms of our gigantic American produc- 
tion on farms and in factories, but also of 
the creatively American system of a mixed 
and balanced economy, adapted and ad- 
vancing to meet the needs and opportunities 
of the American people in the world of 
the mid-20th century. It should also never 
be overlooked that the American way is an 
experimental approach, within our constitu- 
tional framework of individual freedom and 
social responsibility, for finding, on the basis 
of both principle and experience, which way, 
in a special situation, is the most intelligent 
and democratic way to meet the needs and 
fulfill the aspirations of the people for a more 
productive, fairer and better life for all the 
people. 

The free, private and socially responsible 
ownership and management of agricultural, 
industrial and business enterprises, have 
mainly stood the test of both basic principle 
and historic experience. In the course of our 
history and experience it was also found that 
the private operation of the post office, roads 
and schools was not adapted for meeting the 
needs and hopes of a large majority of the 
population. The American people, there- 
fore, established the public postal system, 
public roads and public schools in the open 
service of all the people as a more intelligent 
way and a much needed part of the robust- 
ness of our various and free society, our 
mixed and balanced economy based on free 
enterprise and public welfare in our respon- 
sible and responsive American democracy. 

It has recently been reported that State 
and local budgets have increased propor- 
tionately much more than the Federal 
budget. The increases in the Federal budget 
and the Federal payroll have been mainly for 
defense and the payroll of soldiers who hold 
the lines of freedom all over the world. The 
increases in the State and local budgets have 
been mainly for the teachers of the children, 
coming in tidal waves, whose intelligence and 
skills are the main sources of our private 
industrial dynamism and one of the chief 
hopes of democracy in America and freedom 
and peace in the world. 

The champions of freedom and democracy 
in Europe, Africa, Asia, and South America 
have often said that the American dynamic 
system of individual liberty and social re- 
sponsibility, private enterprise, and public 
welfare, are among the bulwarks against the 
totalitarian world, which would engulf all 
liberty in the world. Our friends, and the 
friends of liberty, with fresh winds blowing 
across America and the world today, deplore 
any American reaction which returns to the 
unrestrained and irresponsible industrialism 
of a system that belongs to an age that has 
gone. 

In the mountain and hill country of 
America is heard the call and need of tour- 
ism and its required services on the State 
and national public highways, in the State 
and national public parks, historic com- 
memorative pageants, folk music and plays. 
In mountainous North Carolina millions of 
people riding down the highways of Amer- 
ica into the Great Smoky National Park, have 
seen Kermit Hunter’s “Unto These Hills,” 
the pageanted poignant story of the Chero- 
kee Indians, uprooted and moved to the 
Indian Territory. In Carolina by the sea 
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more than a million people from all over 
North America have seen Paul Green's pio- 
neer symphonic drama telling the story of 
“The Lost Colony” on Roanoke Island, on 
which Sir Walter Raleigh stumbled in his 
imperial dream and which, nevertheless, was 
to become a stepping-stone to the British 
Dominions and the American Nation. 

Not partisan prejudice, political slogans 
or sectional shibboleths, but intelligence of 
the people as to what is most productive, 
necessary, and fair, increasingly is becoming 
the guiding force as to what should be 
private and what should be public in its 
basic structure, management, and service of 
the people. 

If abandoned or left exclusively to their 
own initiative and resources—always indis- 
pensable in any situation—depressed areas 
sometimes become for a time the victims of 
national trends and world situations, over 
which they have no control and tend to 
perpetuate themselves in a vicious circle of 
exhaustion of basic resources, dwindling 
capital, loss of wages, the growing under- 
consumption, and the continuing depres- 
sion. The depressed area, which needs 
capital most, has the least capital available 
for the necessary undertakings to help the 
people help themselves to get out of their 
depression and rejoin the forward march of 
their own great country. 

The ARA, mainly with loans at reasonable 
rates and grants in special cases, seeks and 
hopes, wisely, in response to individual and 
community initiative, to provide the seed 
capital, the stimulus, the research, and the 
cooperative guidance needed by the leaders, 
enterprises and programs in the areas of 
depression. 


NEEDS COMMON TO DEPRESSED AREAS 


Common to south and north Appalachia 
are the needs for: (1) more and better gen- 
eral education; (2) specialized skills; (3) re- 
search; (4) diversified industry; (5) tourism; 
and (6) more and better community enter- 
prises and social services. 

For all these needs, cooperation between 
the local, State, and Federal governments is 
indispensable for full realization of the po- 
tentialities of the region. The main respon- 
sible agencies, in response to local initiative 
and community enterprise, are the State and 
local governments, which sometimes have, 
under pressures of special interests, abdicated 
their responsibilities and then complained 
about the advancing roles of the Federal 
Government in helping to meet the human 
needs. 


GENERAL AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Basic and general education are needed to 
equip youth and the people to develop vic- 
torious personalities, civic understanding, 
social and ethical insights as citizens and as 
spiritual human beings. Vocational and pro- 
fessional education are needed for the train- 
ing and development of the special skills 
needed in our complex modern society. 

Low income agricultural and industrial 
regions and depressed areas in general, have 
a larger proportion of children and smaller 
proportion of wealth than the national aver- 
age. Just as within the State, State aid to 
the local communities is necessary to provide 
more equal educational opportunities for all 
the children in the State, so, within the 
Nation, with its imbalances of wealth and 
children, Federal aid, without Federal con- 
trol, is needed to supplement State funds 
to provide more equal educational oppor- 
tunity for all the children of our common 
country. In some areas of relative and con- 
tinuing depression, the people have -higher 
tax rates for the education of their children 
and yet provide less per child than the 
national average. 

The educated youth, whom the low income 
people with a higher tax rate educate in 
their nonproductive years, migrate annually 
with their knowledge and skills by scores 
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of thousands to become producers of wealth 
in other regions which had made no con- 
tribution to their education. The less edu- 
cated and the unskilled also migrate in large 
numbers to end up in the slums and on the 
already crowded relief rolls of the great 
cities. Both the skilled and the unskilled 
become citizens not only of the State but 
also of the Nation. It is in the interests of 
all the communities, of all the States, and 
of the Nation as a whole, as a matter of 
democracy, justice and national well-being 
that the Federal Government recognizes its 
supplementary responsibility for the equali- 
zation of the educational opportunity of 
all the children in all the States. 

The Federal Government long ago recog- 
nized its responsibility in (1) Federal aid to 
schools in the North West Ordinance of 1787; 
(2) in Federal aid to land grant colleges by 
the Morill Act, which was signed by Abraham 
Lincoln in 1862; and in the aid to vocational 
education. Vocational education, with all its 
values, has been largely geared to agricul- 
ture with less and less need of youth and 
now needs to be oriented also for this wider 
development of the industrial, commercial, 
technical, civic and social skills to meet the 
needs of our increasingly diversified indus- 
try and commerce, our more complex social 
institutions and the advancing democracy 
and leadership of the American people in 
the modern world. 


THE EXAMPLE OF MASSACHUSETTS IN THE VALUES 
OF EDUCATION AS A BULWARK AGAINST 
BECOMING A DEPRESSED AREA 


The values of a democratic and modern 
education are emphasized, for example, in 
the history of Massachusetts. Long before 
the crusade of Horace Mann for public edu- 
cation, Massachusetts led the country in per 
capita expenditure for education. The Puri- 
tan forefathers and the people of the State, 
with all their traditions of thrift and econ- 
omy, showed their faith in the investments 
in education not only as a way of preventing 
the decline of Massachusetts, beset with the 
exhaustion of natural resources, but also as 
a way of adaptation, prosperity, and progress 
in changing times. 

When the already stubborn soils of Massa- 
chusetts were becoming exhausted before 
the days of abundant fertilizer, the people, 
with highly trained intelligence, shifted from 
too much reliance on the land to a larger 
rellance on the sea. Their initiative and 
bold sailors wrested oll from the whales and 
became the center of a fast growing mari- 
time enterprise, whose whalers and clipper 
ships encompassed the earth and became one 
of the wonders of the world. When oil in 
the earth was discovered at Titusville, Pa., 
in 1859, the oil in the body of the earth 
supplanted the oil in the bodies of the 
whales. The people of Massachusetts again, 
instead of accepting the doom of a depressed 
area, made a new adaptation in a larger con- 
centration on the manufacture of textile and 
shoes. When the textile mills began moving 
south to be near the cotton fields, and the 
shoe factories began moving west to be near- 
er to the leather, the byproduct of the cattle 
ranches and packinghouses of the rising 
West, the educated people of Massachusetts, 
with their general, specialized, and higher 
education and their trained vocational skills 
for new adjustments on higher levels, turned 
to a larger concentration on the manufac- 
ture of modern electrical and electronic en- 
gines, appliances and machinery. Instead 
of increasing the breadlines of a depressed 
area, the people and the youth of Massachu- 
setts lengthened the enrollment in the many 
colleges and the booklines of many libraries. 

The people of Massachusetts, who invested 
in education and had the largest per capita 
circulation of books from their college and 
public libraries, did not consider the money. 
so spent as wasteful spending but as in- 
vestments in youth, in trained intelligence 
and in their own future as a great Common- 
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wealth. Of the 10 foremost universities and 
research centers in America, 2 are in the 1 
State of Massachusetts—Harvard and MIT. 
Three of the six foremost colleges for women 
are in Massachusetts. Likewise, 3 of these 
10 foremost universities are in the State of 
California—the University of California at 
Berkeley, Stanford, and Caltech. A fourth 
one is on the way at UCLA, California, not 
only because of its climate, resources, and 
population, but also because of its schools, 
community colleges, liberal arts ‘colleges, 
schools of technology, art galleries, libraries, 
and centers of research, is fast becoming the 
premier State of the Union. Instead of be- 
coming bewildered by the mechanical con- 
tacts of the new mass media of our civiliza- 
tion, the people of California are learning 
to emphasize the creative values of the sci- 
entific, cultural, and spiritual content of 
the lives and youth and the people. 


THE VALUES OF RESEARCH IN A DEPRESSED AREA 
IN THE WORLD IN GENERAL AND ESPECIALLY 
IN A DEPRESSED AREA 


We will not here summarize the wonders 
of scientific research in industry and com- 
merce, medicine and health, transportation 
and communication, and in the exploration 
of the interior of the earth and outer space, 
where the moon and the stars in their heav- 
enly course beckon the adventurous zest of 
youth and the far quests of the human spirit 
for the building of a new earth and the 
finding of new heavens on the farthest fron- 
tiers of our expanding universe. 

We recall in this college of freedom and 
responsibility, religion and learning, science 
and the arts, that it was the groping and 
ever-exploring mind of man with his philos- 
ophy and theories, speculations and experi- 
mentations, ideas and instruments, which 
created the commercial revolution of the 
15th, 16th, and 17th centuries, the industrial 
revolution of the 18th, 19th, and 20th cen- 
turies, and the atomic revolution of the mid- 
20th century. The idea of the electro- 
magnetic nature of the earth became, 
through research, more efficiently mechan- 
ized in the mariner's compass, which helped 
to bring on the commercial revolution. The 
idea of the latent power of heat in the ex- 
panding power of steam became, through 
research, dynamically mechanized in the 
modern steam engine, which, together with 
electric generators and gas engines, brought 
on the industrial revolutions. The idea of 
the nuclear nature of the atom became, 
through research, mechanized in reactors 
and bombs, which are causing the atomic 
revolution. All these have tied all nations 
and peoples together in one fatefully inter- 
dependent world, loaded with the doom or 
hopes of mankind and are making the United 
Nations a moral imperative in this age. 

In this dynamic interdependent world, a 
war or a depression anywhere involves hu- 
man beings everywhere. Area redevelopment 
in the anthracite area reinforces economic 
development in the United States. Economic 
development in the United States reinforces 
economic development in the world. Eco- 
nomic development in the world reinforces 
economic development in the United States 
and in every region in the United States. 
Equal opportunity through more and better 
education and the broadening of the base 
of human well-being in all parts of the 
United States and in all parts of the world, 
serve to lift the level of human liberty in 
America and in the world. 


SCIENTIFIC, SOCIAL AND HUMANE RESEARCH 
HAVE THEIR GLOBAL SIGNIFICANCE AND LOCAL 
IMPACTS 
As we move from considering the global 

impacts of research to its local implications, 

we are impressed with the leadership of this 
historic college of liberal learning and scien- 
tific research as a center for the renaissance 
of the anthracite region of Pennsylvania and 
beyond. Here scholars, teachers, and trail- 
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blazers to new frontiers will discover new 
uses for old resources, will determine what 
industries are economically sound in this 
area of our competitive society, and what are 
most economically productive and humanly 
creative in this fast changing age. Hard 
coal, long produced in this area and widely 
used in domestic stoves, has been and is 
being replaced by soft coal in furnaces and 
central heating plants. Both hard and soft 
coal are being increasingly replaced by oil 
and natural gas. Research here will seek to 
find, inter alia, new and increasing uses of 
coal in old and new industries. 

Your creative artists will produce histori- 
cal symphonic dramas telling the story of 
the struggles, sufferings, and hopes of the 
people, who, in this region had their valiant 
part in the epic drama of coal, iron, and steel 
in the making of America as the industrial 
giant of modern times, as the stronghold of 
freedom and as one of the hopes in the 
partnership of justice and peace in the 
world, 

Scientific research and technology has a 
tremendous impact not only on the struc- 
ture of the nations and the hopes of the 
people of the world, but also on the struc- 
ture of a community and the hopes of the 
people in their work-a-day lives. In our 
national and mechanically automated in- 
dustrial society, in which proportionately less 
and less workers are needed on the farms and 
in the factories, the question arises as to 
where will be found the opportunities for 
useful work of millions of youth and people 
going annually into a labor market with its 
annual reduction of available jobs. Is the 
answer in rural and urban slums and public 
relief rolls, with their loads on the national 
economy, and unemployment, as the running 
sores of the body politic? A more intelli- 
gent, humane and productive answer is, in 
employment; in the wiser staffing of the 
overcrowded schools and hospitals; the 
building of libraries, schools, decent houses, 
roads, clinical diagnostic centers, research 
centers, centers for the performing arts, 
community services, recreational opportu- 
nities for youth and the people in our free 
society in this world of tension and strains. 

This Wilkes College Center of Research 
and Graduate Studies has been made pos- 
sible by the vision and generosity of Mr. 
Donald Carpenter, who not only gave a mil- 
lion dollar chemistry building but an en- 
dowment of $500,000 for the annual opera- 
tion of the building, and by the college rais- 
ing $2,500,000 to be supplemented by an ARA 
grant of $400,000. The laboratories of this 
center will require 250 new highly trained 
technicians who will add more than $1 mil- 
lion to the annual payroll of this commu- 
nity. 

For the 15 ARA projects in the Scranton- 
Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton area of the two coun- 
ties, Luzerne and Lackawanna, the ARA has 
made an investment of $4,233,286 toward the 
redevelopment of the anthracite region of 
Pennsylvania, providing the basis for 2,270 
additional jobs and 593 trainees. 

It is not the purpose of Wilkes College, or 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, the Na- 
tion, or the ARA to encourage runaway in- 
dustries, to promote artificial industries or to 
give an unfair advantage to any industry or 
to any region. It is the purpose of Penn- 
sylvania, the ARA, and of us all, in response 
to local initiative and community coopera- 
tion, to help the people help themselves by 
providing seed capital and well prepared and 
soundly based enterprises which can stand 
up in our free society for the productive and 
humane service of all the people. With all 
possible and wise economies, we cannot, with 
false and wasteful economies, pinch our way 
out and up to a more productive and better 
life for all people. We must create our way 
out and up to a more productive and better 
society. We must invest more wisely and 
adequately in youth in general and higher 
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education, in basic and applied research, in 
specialized and professional skills, in ad- 
venturous imagination and the noblest crea- 
tions of the human spirit. 

We must develop the untapped resources 
of the earth and the seas, the mountains and 
the rivers, the unused faculties of the bodies 
and the minds of the people, regardless of 
race or region, color or creed, and through 
them all create our way out from depression 
into recovery, and from poverty of an area 
into the general power and humane progress 
of the whole and the wholesome life of all 
the people in all the States. Upon the 
leadership of the United States in the free 
partnership of the United Nations ride the 
perils and fears, the faith and hopes, of the 
people of the world for freedom, justice, and 
peace on the earth as the God-given home 
of the family of man in this time of mortal 
peril and immortal hope for the people and 
all their children everywhere. 


THE NEED FOR THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF A FREEDOM ACADEMY 


Mr. ROBERTS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. Boccs] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, for some 
time I, along with a group of my col- 
leagues of both parties and in both 
Houses of the Congress, have been work- 
ing for the establishment of a Freedom 
Academy. Recently hearings were held 
on my bill before the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities. 

I inelude herewith my testimony be- 
fore the committee. 

I also include a copy of an article 
which I wrote recently for the Clarion- 
Herald in New Orleans in connection 
with this project. 

I am most hopeful that the Congress 
will act affirmatively on this proposal 
during this session as I consider it es- 
sential for the security and welfare of 
our great country. 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE HALE Boccs, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF LOUISIANA 
Mr. Bocas. Mr. Chairman, I shall only take 

a minute. I appreciate the opportunity of 

appearing before your distinguished com- 

mittee. I would have been here yesterday 
but we are in the middle of the tax confer- 
ence, as you know. 

Mr. Tuck. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
say we are greatly honored to have such a 
distinguished gentleman from Louisiana 
and a leader of the House to appear before 
our committee. That is the way I feel about 
it. 

Mr. Bocos. Thank you very much. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
set the bipartisan tone here by saying that 
I associate myself with the Governor in 
those sentiments. 

Mr. Boccs. Thank you. 

The CHARMAN. You gentlemen have re- 
lieved me of complimenting my good col- 
league from Louisiana. 

Mr. Boccs. I must say, thank all of you. 

I am very happy to appear in behalf of this 
legislation. As you gentlemen know, I am 
one of the cosponsors of the bill pending be- 
fore you. My dear friend and colleague, 
Congressman HERLONG, if I remember cor- 
rectly, was the first person to sponsor this 
idea. 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, I would just like to 
make a few observations on why I think this 
legislation would serve a most salutary pur- 
pose in the world as it now exists. 

I think that we have been very fortunate 
in arming our country to such a point that 
our offensive superiority over the Commu- 
nist world is so great that it makes the pros- 
pect of nuclear war somewhat remote, at 
least at this time. 

And I think as long as we maintain that 
superiority—and it exists, if my information 
is correct, in almost every field, in the fleld 
of manned aircraft, in the field of nuclear- 
powered missile equipped submarines, in the 
field of missiles, both short range, interme- 
diate range, and inter-continental range, in 
the field of economics and technology, par- 
ticularly in the field of agricultural produc- 
tion and so on. 

As a matter of fact, probably the greatest 
confrontation in history occurred a year or 
so ago on the missile installations in Cuba 
so I think we will continue to spend approxi- 
mately $50 billion a year on armaments 
alone. I think what this points up in many 
ways is that the doctrinaires in the Kremlin, 
in China, in Cuba, and elsewhere are con- 
vinced that if they are to succeed, it is in the 
field of ideology. We have seen a great deal 
of this. I think there has been more of it 
than has come to the public attention, par- 
ticularly in Latin America. 

The threat of Castro is a double threat in 
that Cuba is today being used as a base for 
the training of Communists or subversives 
who infiltrate the Latin American nations. 
We have seen a demonstration of that in 
recent weeks in Panama. Prior thereto, the 
situation in Venezuela was very acute, as 
you gentlemen know. 

There are other dangerous spots in Latin 
America, in countries as large as Brazil, for 
instance. In this, the biggest nation in this 
hemisphere, there has been an infiltration of 
Castro agents. 

(At this point Mr. Poor entered the hearing 
room.) 

Mr. Boccs. Now, it is incumbent upon 
us to counteract this type of thing. It is 
just as important that we do this as that 
we win the military battle because we could 
win militarily and lose in other ways, as 
you gentlemen well know. I have always 
said that the greatest revolution in the his- 
tory of mankind was the American Revolu- 
tion because the American Revolution actu- 
ally freed people. It made it possible for 
men and women to utilize their abilities 
in a free society. Until the American revolu- 
tion and the Declaration of Independence 
and the Bill of Rights, all of which followed 
therefrom, mankind had really never lived 
in that kind of free society. 

And this is still the most revolutionary 
society on the earth. It is fantastic to me 
that it is possible to export the autocratic, 
dictatorial, repressive society which is called 
communism as an appeal to idealism and 
not to be able to explain the American ideal 
and the tremendous impact of the American 
free system to the rest of mankind. 

Now, there is a great yearning on the part 
of people throughout the world to know 
something about what our system is all 
about. I think one of the reasons the 
Peace Corps has been such a remarkable 
success is because it has demonstrated the 
basic idealism of Americans. We have had 
these young people—and some of them have 
not been so young. I have had some middle- 
aged and even some old people come to me 
and interest themselves in that operation— 
but we have had those people dedicating 
themselves principally to what we call the 
genuine American ideal, 

So, Mr. Chairman, as I see it, this legisla- 
tion which has strong bipartisan support in 
this body and in the other body as well, 
would provide the opportunity for us to 
channel these abilities that are innate in our 
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society, to fighting the greatest threat that 
mankind has ever faced. 

Now, in saying this, I do not want to dero- 
gate anyone. I think that the work done by 
our security agencies, the FBI particularly 
on the domestic scene, the CIA elsewhere 
in the world, is by and large the highest 
type of activity on earth. 

But what is proposed here is some 
else. This is not intelligence work. It is 
not checking on subversives—all of which 
is vital and important to the security of this 
country and the security of freemen every- 
where. This is the use affirmatively of the 
great reservoir of talent that we have in the 
United States to show what the free system 
and what a free society can do. I have no 
preconceived notions of how this Academy 
should be set up, but I would expect it to 
bring to its cause the best educated, the 
most talented people in our country. 

The CHARMAN. I might mention that yes- 
terday, your friend and mine, Congressman 
HERLONG, of Florida, made a splendid pres- 
entation and he said that perhaps it was 
a good thing that we have not moved too 
fast in this area because yours and Con- 
gressman Tarr's bill are, in his opinion, the 
currently two most superior bills because 
they were brought up to date as a result of 
Senate hearings and so on. 

Mr. Boccs. Well, I appreciate Congressman 
HERLONG’s saying that, but I would certainly 
want to amend his statement by saying that 
had it not been for his initial action in this 
field and his willingness to spend a great 
deal of time, that maybe the effort would not 
have been possible at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. I know, I know you feel 
that way. 

No. 2, your development of the idea of 
our superiority in the military field, as com- 
pared to the ideological field, is a thought 
that had permeated the record yesterday and 
finally, you referred to the Peace Corps. 
Some witness yesterday mentioned that one 
of the reasons—perhaps he said the major 
reason—for the success of the Peace Corps 
was the insistence that it would not be under 
the complete domination of the State De- 
partment. But it was a new effort, a new 
approach, and for freedom of action, more 
freedom of action by that agency, and that 
is an argument for this Freedom Academy 
approach being an independent agency, 
though of course with the provisions in the 
bill with full contemplation that all agencies 
will have advisory capacities to the operation 
of this contemplated institution. 

We appreciate your appearing. 

Mr. Tuck. I have no questions. Thank 
you very much. 

Mr. Poot. Mr. Chairman, I want to also 
compliment the gentleman, and also tell you 
that I brought a bunch of your neighbors 
in here a while ago from east Texas, in Dallas. 

Mr. Boccs. Well, good. : 

Mr. Poot. Mr. Boccs is the majority whip 
of the House and he joins us in Louisiana, 
so I am especially glad that they were here 
today to attend this session. 

Mr. Boccs. Well, all I can say, Congress- 
man, is that I hope that they appreciate you 
as much as I do, and that’s a lot. 

It is indeed a pleasure for me to have the 
opportunity today to testify before this dis- 
tinguished committee, which is so ably 
chaired by my good friend and colleague 
from Louisiana, EDWIN WILLIS. 

Today I am happy to speak on behalf of 
my bill, H.R. 5368, and its companion meas- 
ures sponsored by my colleagues in the 
House and the Senate, which call for the 
establishment of a Freedom Academy and a 
Freedom Commission, as a separate agency 
of our Government. 

However, before I begin my comments on 
this proposed legislation, I would like to pay 
tribute to my colleagues in the House, the 
Honorable A. Siwney HERLONG, Jr., of Florida, 
and the Honorable RICHARD SCHWEIKER, of 
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Pennsylvania, for being the pioneer spon- 
sors of this bill to establish a new arm for 
our Government’s anti-Communist offen- 
sive—that is, a Freedom Academy to train 
Government personnel, American citizens 
from all segments of our society, and young, 
educated citizens from other nations 
throughout the free world. 

I am particularly gratified that Mr. HER- 
LONG told this committee yesterday that he 
is pleased with the newest version of this 
bill, as sponsored by a bipartisan group of 
13 Senators and by myself and Congress- 
man Rosert Tarr, of Ohio. Because Con- 
gressman HERLONG was a pioneer in sponsor- 

this proposed legislation, I am 
particularly flattered about his announce- 
ment that he will support my bill and those 
companion measures before the House and 
the Senate. 

My opening remarks would not be com- 
plete without my paying tribute to Mr. 
Alan G. Grant, Jr., of Orlando, Fla., for his 
tireless and diligent efforts for more than a 
decade to realize the establishment of a 
Freedom Academy as a separate agency of 
our Government. As you know, Mr. Grant 
was a charter member of the dedicated Or- 
lando Committee for the Freedom Academy, 
and he and his coworkers are deserving of 
great praise for their work on behalf of our 
country, 

I know that a great deal already has been 
said on the need for establishing a special 
training center or academy to counter 
Communist nonmilitary tactics around the 
world. Facts have been cited by Mr. Grant 
and other private citizen specialists on the 
thousands of Russians and citizens of other 
Communist countries who have been trained 
in all manner of nonmilitary conflict tech- 
niques in a host of Soviet schools, both mili- 
tary and nonmilitary. Mr. Grant and other 
specialists in this fleld—in testimony before 
the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee 
in 1959, the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee in 1963, and now this week before this 
committee of the House—have pointed out 
that the Soviet Union is operating an esti- 
mated 6,000 special schools to train Russian 
Communist Party members and Communist 
agents from the bloc countries and other 
nations of the world in the tactics of agita- 
tion, infiltration, propaganda, subversion, 
sabotage and other nefarious techniques. 
It also has been estimated that the Soviet 
Government is spending something like $5 
billion a year to provide this highly spe- 
clalized training to their agents and to those 
of Communist nations around the world. 
These agents from other countries then re- 
turn to all parts of the world and begin 
fomenting revolution, either in their own 
countries or in neighboring ones. Particu- 
larly are the uncommitted, emerging nations 
ripe for overthrow of their infant govern- 
ments and Communist takeover. 

Mr. Grant, Congressman HERLONG and 
others also have pointed up the U.S. appar- 
ent lack of any central training center or 
academy, specifically designed for the pur- 
pose of conducting research and the training 
of our public and private citizens, as well as 
citizens of other countries of the free world, 
in all kinds of political, nonmilitary tech- 
niques which can be used to counter the 
Soviet and Red Chinese propaganda of- 
fensive. Not only do we not have an agency 
designed for this specific purpose, but also 
we do not have, in any of the existing de- 
partments or agencies of our Government, 
an extensive course in nonmilitary counter- 
Offensive techniques for our Government 
personne! alone. 

Of primary concern to all Americans is 
the existence of a Communist-controlled 
country just 90 miles from the coast of Flor- 
ida—Cuba. In testimony last year before 
the Inter-American Affairs Subcommittee of 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee, Mr. 
John McCone, Director of the Central Intel- 
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ligence Agency, noted that some 1,500 
agents from other Latin American nations 
went to Cuba “to receive,” as he put it, 
“ideological indoctrination or guerrilla war- 
fare training, or both.” Mr. McCone said 
that many more such agents probably would 
get into Cuba in 1963, despite the curtailed 
facilities for reaching Castro’s island. 

In the years which have passed since the 
Korean war began, if we were never before 
concerned about the need for training our 
own people in the necessary political war- 
fare tactics to counter the Communist of- 
fensive, we should well be concerned now. 
At the edge of our shores is a Communist- 
held training base, now teaching agents 
from throughout Latin America, how best 
to export violent, or nonviolent revolutions 
into their own countries—some of which 
are ripe for Communist takeover. If we did 
not think previously that the establishment 
of a Freedom Academy was necessary, surely 
we should do so now. 

Mr. Chairman, in thinking on the need 
for this legislation, I was reminded of our 
late President’s magnificent words in his 
historic inaugural address: “And so, my fel- 
low Americans: Ask not what your country 
can do for you—ask what you can do for 
your country.” 

These words came to mind because, to me, 
they emphasize the unique advantage that 
this proposed Freedom Academy would have 
over any existing governmental training 
schools. What I am saying is that this 
Academy would provide specialized training 
not only to our Government personnel, but 
also, more importantly, to our private cit- 
izens from all segments of our society and 
to citizens from nations throughout the 
free world. Students at the Freedom Acad- 
emy would be trained not only to defeat 
Communist offensives of all kinds, but also 
to replace their tactics with positive sub- 
stitutes designed to obtain our own polit- 
ical objectives and to establish free socie- 
ties wherever possible. 

To my mind, the establishment of a Free- 
dom Academy provides our people with an 
imaginative avenue in which to answer our 
late President's call to service. One of 
President Kennedy’s greatest contributions 
in his all too short term was his sincere 
effort to make the American people aware 
of the complexity of the many problems 
which face our country, both at home and 
abroad, and to show us that the solutions 
to these problems are not to be found in 
simple, “pat” answers. In looking at this 
proposal, to create a Freedom Academy, one 
of its most important assets is its recogni- 
tion of the need to make the American 
people more aware of the dangers of com- 
munism—to give us a greater understanding 
of the goals and the modus operandi of 
communism, so that we can be fully pre- 
pared to meet their challenge. Further, the 
Freedom Academy would utilize the much- 
neglected private sector of our country's 
extensive human resources. Like the $11.6 
billion tax cut bill which soon will become 
law, this bill provides a fine way to engage 
actively the private citizens of our country 
in direct participation against the world- 
wide Communist conspiracy. In the private 
segment of American society, there is a large 
reservoir of unused talent, ingenuity and wis- 
dom which can, and should be, harnessed for 
active service in the continuing cold war. 

A prime example of making productive use 
of private citizens in the ideological and psy- 
chological struggle against communism is 
to be found in active operation today in my 
home city of New Orleans, La. I speak of 
the. Information Council of the Americas, 
directed by Mr. Edward S. Butler III, of New 
Orleans. Dr. Alton Ochsner, a world-famous 
surgeon from my home city, is doing a fine 
job as president of this information council. 

Under the leadership of Mr. Butler, as ex- 
ecutive director, INCA was established in New 
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Orleans in early 1961, with the aid and sup- 
port of some of the city’s leading citizens, 
including. Mayor Victor H. Schiro. Since 
then, INCA has waged an incessant campaign 
of anti-Communist and prodemocratic in- 
formation to the peoples of Latin America 
through all types of communications me- 
dia—radio, television, newspapers, magazines, 
speeches, leaflets, and so on. 

Particularly have INCA’s Truth Tapes” 
radio programs been effectively directed to 
the people of Latin America. Today mem- 
bers of INCA include businessmen, profes- 
sional men, educators, farm leaders, journal- 
ists and others from 17 different States in 
our country. These citizens have provided 
solid support for the “Truth Tapes” pro- 
grams, which feature Cuban refugees who 
have escaped from the oppression of Castro's 
dictatorship. These Americans present in 
these broadcasts proof of the lies to be found 
in Communist propaganda and Communist 
actions. 

After 3 years of intensive effort, INCA now 
sends regularly its “Truth Tapes” programs 
to 129 stations in 16 different Latin Ameri- 
can countries. Mr. Butler has told me that 
a total of 17 stations in Venezuela used these 
“Truth Tapes” prior to the recent general 
election as a means to help counteract the 
agitation of Communist agents, who were 
trying to terrorize the people and keep them 
from the polls. These tapes were played 
over and over again, on and before election 
day; and the Venezuelan broadcasters told 
Mr. Butler that they were most effective in 
countering the terrorist tactics of the Com- 
munist agents. As you know, about 97 per- 
cent of the electorate voted in that election, 
despite the attempts to frighten them by 
Communist agents. 

In his work, Mr. Butler has utilized the 
services and talents of journalists, enter- 
tainers, engineers, technicians, and others 
in INCA's efforts against the spread of com- 
munism in Latin America. He has received 
cooperation and support from both the gov- 
ernmental and private sectors of our society, 
and he has proved the validity of using the 
energy and talents of private citizens of our 
country to combat communism. 

At this point, I would say that INCA 
and Mr. Edward Butler and his staff are 
doing a fine job—but the task in Latin 
America alone is herculean, and INCA and 
other similar such organizations cannot do 
it alone. They need the assistance and the 
direction for a broader, nationwide anti- 
Communist training program to come from 
the national government—to come from 
the Congress and the executive, but at the 
same time, to be established on the basis 
of utilizing to the fullest possible extent 
the wealth of human resources from all seg- 
ments of American society. 

When I say such organizations as INCA 
cannot do this massive job alone, I have 
only to point out that today there are in 
Latin America an estimated 285,000 to 300,- 
000 members of the Communist Party—most 
of them trained in all manner of non- 
military and military conflict techniques, 
then sent back to their own countries to 
foment revolution. 

Against this formidable array, our own 
U.S. Information Agency has less than 1,000 
Officers and staffers in all of Latin America. 

I would sum up by stating that the estab- 
lishment of a Freedom Academy as proposed 
in my bill provides a splendid avenue for 
Americans from all walks of life to join di- 
rectly in the cold war battle with vigor and 
imagination. It provides our countrymen 
with the direct opportunity to answer this 
call to service enunciated so well by Presi- 
dent Kennedy. It will give them a construc- 
tive and positive way to do—to act—in the 
service of our country and of free men every- 
where. 

It is true that we have signed a nuclear 
test ban treaty with the Soviet Union, but 
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this treaty should not lull us into any false 
sense of security or into a sense of maintain- 
ing the status quo. The leaders in the Krem- 
lin know full well the devastating power of 
destruction locked in the nuclear weapons 
which we and they have for instantaneous 
use. But these men are still bent on world 
domination, and they can be expected to in- 
crease their political warfare around the 
world. The test ban treaty by no means will 
lessen the Communist offensive in the cold 
war, On the contrary, I believe their tactics 
of agitation, subversion, propaganda, espi- 
onage, and others will be stepped up. 
Thus, the United States should expect and 
prepare for an intensified drive of vital 
political warfare by the Communist move- 
ment. What is needed in our country to 
counteract and drive back this Communist 
offensive, and also foster the establishment 
of democratic societies is a totality of ef- 
fort by our National Government, with the 
aid of private citizens, as well as Government 
personnel, from all segments of our society. 
The Freedom Academy will provide the best 
avenue, the best means, to engender this to- 
tality of effort against communism—a total- 
ity of effort by citizens from both the public 
and private sectors of American society. 
Thank you. 


[From the Clarion Herald, Oct. 10, 1963] 


CONGRESSMAN WARNS OF APATHY IN WAKE OF 
NUCLEAR Test TREATY 


(Norr.—A Freedom Academy, proposed by 
Congressman Hare Boccs, of New Orleans, is 
gaining bipartisan support in Congress. 
The House Democratic whip, in this special 
article written for the Clarion Herald, out- 
lines the proposal and warns that the Rus- 
sians are far ahead of the United States in 
the program of winning men by political 
propaganda tactics.) 

(By Congressman HALE BOGGS) 


WASsHINGTON.—With its constitutional au- 
thority and responsibility to render advice 
and consent on all proposed treaties with 
other nations, the U.S. Senate has ratified by 
overwhelming majority the nuclear test ban 
treaty to prohibit the testing of nuclear 
weapons in the atmosphere, in outer space, 
and under water. 

This is a historic, positive step—albeit 
a small one along an arduous journey—to- 
ward safeguarding the world from the 
horrors of nuclear devastation. To date, 
more than 100 countries have signed this 
important treaty, and all Americans, I 
know, hope that its acceptance will prove 
to be permanent, and that it will lead to- 
ward further concrete steps for achieving 
and maintaining world peace. 

However, I believe that this positive ac- 
tion to prevent a nuclear holocaust should, 
at the same time, engender from our Gov- 
ernment and our people new and renewed 
efforts to provide further safeguards, and 
counterthrusts, too, against the nonmilitary 
threat of the Sino-Soviet Communist bloc. 

Why do I suggest that America needs a 
renewed effort to counterattack the nonmili- 
tary offensive of the Soviet and Red Chinese 
Governments—an offensive designed to drug 
men’s minds and imprison them in the Com- 
munist orbit? 

The leaders in the Kremlin today are cog- 
nizant of the superior military strength of 
the United States and its allies, and also of 
the sweeping potential of the nuclear weap- 
ons which their country and ours now possess 
for instantaneous use. 

For these reasons, the Communist world 
leaders, still bent on world domination by the 
best available means, can be expected to step 
up their nonmilitary tactics to expand their 
control over the globe. The test ban treaty 
by no means will lessen the Communist of- 
fensive in the cold war; on the contrary, their 
Weapons of propaganda, infiltration, agita- 
tion, subversion, espionage, plus all manner 
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of economic and psychological attacks, un- 
doubtedly will be increased. In short, the 
United States should expect and prepare for 
an intensified drive of total political war- 
fare. 

Today the Soviet Union is operating an es- 
timated 6,000 special schools to train Russian 
Communist Party members and Communist 
agents from nations around the world in the 
tactics of infiltration, propaganda, subver- 
sion, sabotage, and other means. Approxi- 
mately $5 billion a year is being spent to 
train these Communist agents to engage in 
all kinds of political, nonmilitary warfare, in 
all parts of the world. The Soviets are old 
hands at political warfare, and today grad- 
uates of their special schools are staffing some 
75 Communist parties in nations through- 
out the non-Communist world. 

Let no one deceive himself that the leaders 
in the Kremlin and in Peiping will be satisfied 
to maintain the status quo of so-called 
peaceful coexistence. 

To increase our country's vigilance and 
to provide a concentrated avenue of counter- 
attack against the nonmilitary thrusts of 
the Communist conspiracy, I am sponsoring 
legislation before the Congress to establish a 
Freedom Academy, designed to train Ameri- 
cans from both the public and the private 
sectors to learn and utilize the tactics of total 
political warfare in order to defeat the Com- 
munists at their own game. 

Such a Freedom Academy would be an in- 
dependent agency of the Government and 
would provide to trainees research, develop- 
ment, and practical application in all non- 
military conflict techniques. 

The unique advantage of this Freedom 
Academy over any existing governmental 
training schools is that it would give this 
specialized training not only to governmental 
personnel from the various agencies, but 
also to private citizens of our country and 
from throughout the free world. The stu- 
dents at the Freedom Academy would be 
trained not only to defeat Communist of- 
fensives of all kinds, but also to replace their 
tactics with positive substitutes to obtain 
our own political objectives and to establish 
free societies wherever possible. 

As I view this legislation, one of its most 
important assets is its recognition of the need 
to give the American people a greater aware- 
ness and understanding of communism and 
its goals, and further, to utilize the much- 
neglected private sector of our extensive hu- 
man resources. Like the tax cut bill which 
has now passed the House of Representatives, 
my bill to establish a Freedom Academy will 
engage actively the private citizens of our 
country in direct participation against the 
Communist conspiracy. In the private seg- 
ment of America, as opposed to the public 
or Government segment, there is a large res- 
ervoir of unused talent, ingenuity, and wis- 
dom which can, and should, be harnessed for 
active service in the continuing cold war. 

Today in New Orleans, a prime example of 
making constructive use of our private citi- 
zens in the ideological and psychological 
struggle against communism is found in the 
Information Council of the Americas (INCA), 
headed by Edward Scannell Butler, of New 
Orleans. 

Under the leadership of Mr. Butler, INCA 
was established in New Orleans in early 1961, 
with the aid and support of some of the city’s 
leading citizens. Since then, INCA has 
waged an incessant campaign of anti-Com- 
munist and prodemocratic information 
through all communications media—radio, 
television, newspapers, magazines, leaflets, 
lectures, speeches, and other means. 

Particularly have INCA's Truth Tapes” 
radio programs been directed effectively to 
the peoples of Latin America, especially those 
in Cuba under the Communist heel of Cas- 
tro's regime. Members of INCA include busi- 
nessmen, professional men, educators, farm 
leaders, journalists, and others from 
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throughout the United States; they have 
provided solid support for the half-hour 
“Truth Tape” programs which feature Cuban 
refugees who have escaped from the oppres- 
sion of Castro’s dictatorship, and noted 
sports and entertainment personalities. 
These loyal Americans present in their broad- 
casts proof of lies to be found in Communist 
propaganda and Communist actions. 

On his staff, Mr. Butler has utilized the 
services and talents of journalists, entertain- 
ers, engineers, technicians, and others in 
INCA’s counterthrust efforts against the 
spread of communism in Latin America. 
From both the governmental and private sec- 
tors of our community, Mr. Butler has re- 
ceived cooperation and support, and by his 
work he has proved the validity of using the 
energies and talents of private citizens of our 
country to combat communism, particularly 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

As proposed in my bill, the Freedom Acad- 
emy will be under the direction of the Free- 
dom Commission, to be composed of six 
members and a Chairman. The Commission- 
ers will be appointed by the President, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, and 
they will serve for terms of 6 years. Fur- 
thermore, no more than four Commissioners 
may be members of any one political party, 

This legislation to establish a Freedom 
Academy also outlines general guidelines and 
regulations for selecting both private Amer- 
ican citizens and foreign students to attend 
the school, and provides for proper security 
checks for both Commission employees and 
students. The bill provides for the hiring 
of a qualified general manager for the Acad- 
emy, as well as for other professional and 
administrative personnel. 

The uniqueness of such an Academy will 
be that it will provide a single center at 
which all nonmilitary tactics and techniques 
against Sino-Soviet communism can be de- 
veloped and utilized to the fullest extent 
throughout the free world. It will give both 
public and private citizens a direct oppor- 
tunity to join in the cold war with vigor, 
imagination, and skill. 

I am proud to note that this legislation 
has widespread and bipartisan support in the 
Congress; Congressman A. SYDNEY HERLONG, 
In., of Florida, has joined me in sponsoring 
this bill in the House. In the Senate, 13 
Senators who are members of both political 
parties also are sponsoring this legislation: 

CLIFFORD Case, of New Jersey; THOMAS 
Dopp, of Connecticut; Pau! Dovuctas, of Ii- 
nois; Hiram Fone, of Hawaii; Barry GOLD- 
water, of Arizona; BOURKE HICKENLOOPER, of 
Iowa; KENNETH KEATING, of New York; Frank 
LAUSCHE, of Ohio; Jack MILLER, of Iowa; KARL 
Mounort, of South Dakota (principal sponsor 
in the Senate); WILLIAM PROXMIRE, of Wis- 
consin; HucH Scorr, of Pennsylvania; and 
GEORGE SMATHERS, of Florida. 

The creation of a Freedom Academy also 
has received support from throughout our 
country from various civic and governmental 
organizations. Thus far, the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee has held hearings this 
year on the legislation, and I am most hope- 
ful that the 88th Congress will act on this 
important bill so that a new bulwark for 
freedom can be provided for the United 
States and the free world. 


“A MAN’S MAN”—TRIBUTE TO HON. 
OLIN E. TEAGUE 


Mr. ROBERTS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. PURCELL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, those or 
us who have known and served in the 
Congress with the Honorable OLIN E. 
TEAGUE, of Texas, have been well aware of 
his deep dedication to service of his coun- 
try. It is for this reason that I was very 
happy to see an article about “TIGER” 
Teacue in the March 1964 issue of VFW 
magazine. The article is titled “A Man’s 
Man.” 

It tells of Congressman Tracux's out- 
standing military record, a record 

by very few men in the history 
of our Nation. It also tells of his friend- 
ship to veterans, exemplified by the 
number of veterans’ benefits bills which 
bear his name. As chairman of the 
House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
he has consistently led the fights to see 
that our veterans of military service are 
properly recognized, and that they ob- 
tain benefits consistent with the service 
they have rendered. 

I would urge all veterans to read this 
article, and to become aware of the con- 
tributions he has made to the Nation: 

A Man’s Man 
(By Joseph J. Jacoby) 

Invincible valor displayed on the battle- 
fields of Europe reveals itself in the firm- 
ness of spirit one American shows in his 
fight against today’s political monstrosities. 

Ex-Soldier Congressman OLIN E. TEAGUE— 
an almost legendary figure during World 
War Il—came home in 1945 to a bloodied 
‘but victorious America. The war was fin- 
ished but there remained much to do to get 
the country back on the move. 

Today, still battle scarred, Congressman 
Teague stands more resolute than ever in 
his peacetime efforts on behalf of the coun- 
try he helped to defend with a gun. 

Legislators of long service possess keen 
admiration for Teacur's fighting heart. The 
nickname tagged on him in boyhood Okla- 
homa Troxn,“ is aptly set on this dauntless 
public servant. 

The Honorable OLIN E. Teacue bears the 
distinction of having authored more vet- 
erans' benefits legislation than any other 
man who has ever served in the Congress 
of the United States. 

It was while he chaired the select com- 
mittee of the 82d Congress—proving the 
shortcomings of the World War II GI bill of 
rights—that Teacuz was able to draw up and 
actually sponsor the Korean war veterans 
bill now known as Public Law 550. 

Credit for the war orphans education and 
training program also goes to the Congress- 
man from Texas Sixth District. Since the 
84th Congress, the dynamic Traun has 
headed up the highly important Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. This committee super- 
vises the complexities of the veterans pro- 
grams, rated the third most costly Federal 
budget expenditure. 

Noble and demonstrating self-forgetful de- 
votion, Congressman Tracue deserves the 
Plaudits of thousands and thousands of 
Americans. 

“TEAGUE, the greatest friend the veterans 

of America have ever had,” is perhaps one of 
the most accurate gages of this wartime 
hero who is devoting a lifetime to his fellow 
man. 
His record on behalf of veterans is unsur- 
passed, He has the courage of his convic- 
tions to speak for fairness for everyone and 
is regarded as a man’s man who spends end- 
less hours battling waste and abuse, not 
only in the veterans’ program, but in all 
governmental budgets. 

“TIGER” TEAGUE is a watchdog for all the 
people and his votes are unerringly sound 
as he demonstrates interest in all facets of 
the Federal Government. 
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Regarded as one of the most able legisla- 
tors on the Washington scene, TEAGUE enjoys 
the enviable reputation of always putting 
the welfare of the United States above per- 
sonal gain or fame. 

A rare person, forthright and unintimi- 
dated, Tracun has not only accomplished 
tremendous efforts on behalf of the coun- 
try’s veterans, but, he has saved untold 
Millions for taxpayers, by closely scrutiniz- 
ing, probing, unmasking unnecessary legis- 
lation, and the other drains of the Govern- 
ment’s coffers. 

It is interesting to learn the fact that most 
Members of Congress do not author over 
three or four public laws in their entire 
congressional career. Probably there is no 
other Member serving in Congress who has 
authored more than one or two veterans’ 
benefits bills. 

Teacue's record of sponsored legislation 
(and enacted into law)—beginning with the 
82d Congress and up to the 88th Congress— 
is an overwhelming memorial to the men 
and women who answered the call of their 
country in all the wars. 

Veterans in small towns and rural areas, 
living in homes purchased through direct 
loans made by the VA, can credit TEAGUE 
for such proud home ownership. He was 
one of the principal sponsors of the Dill. 

Teacur’s efforts in Congress brought into 
reality the VA codification bills, which rank 
today as one of the greatest and most im- 
portant administrative undertakings in 
modern times, insofar as the VA law is 
concerned. 

The Texas Congressman also went on rec- 
ord as the principal supporter of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospital system. He 
stanchly spearheaded the plan which ulti- 
mately brought about a long-range modern- 
ization and repair program costing over a 
billion dollars, 

His firmness blocked, on three occasions, 
attempts to curtail the VA medical budget. 

Remember the shocking World War II GI 
school scandals? Teague served as chair- 
man of an investigating subcommittee which 
cleared up the fly-by-night, get-rich-quick 
schemers who duped GI's to get at Govern- 
ment moneys. 

Congressman Teague continued his post- 
war attack against any who would pry open 
the public purse to fill their filthy pockets. 

Case in point: Tracun directed the select 
committee which brought into the national 
spotlight the GI housing scandals and then 
followed up with punitive measures dealing 
with dishonest building contractors. The law 
also established the necessity for a warranty 
protecting GI buyers. 

The plucky Congressman is also outstand- 
ing for his authorization of the current pen- 
sion law. This piece of legislation created 
eligibility for millions of World War II widows 
not previously eligible for aid. Additionally, 
the bill established the foundation for pen- 
sion boosts for about 700,000 veterans and 
widows in the lowest income brackets most 
in need of aid. 

“TIGER” Teacue also wrote H.R. 8009, 
rated certainly as the most significant vet- 
erans bill presented in this year’s Congress. 
This bill, which would provide nursing care 
for elderly veterans, has already passed the 
House and is under consideration in the Sen- 
ate. H.R. 8009 has the blessings of the 
VFW and has earned strong support from 
the convention floor. This legislation 18 
especially significant to World War I vet- 
erans 


Teacve's philosophies at Capitol Hill con- 
tain the fine line of compassion. For ex- 
ample, he feels quite strongly that priority 
goes to service-connected disabled veterans, 
with service-connected widows and children, 
and dependent parents next on the list. The 
Veterans hospital program is next. 

The tough-minded Congressman also offers 
the view that the non-service-connected 
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medical benefits are regarded as the most 
important of the non-service-connected ben- 
efits program. The reason is simple. It gives 
a veteran help when needed—when he is 
sick. 

It is this priority system, however, that has 
placed Congressman TEAGUE in line for some 
criticism. 

He and his committee have rejected the 
philosophy of general across-the-board pen- 
sions for World War I veterans and are espe- 
cially critical of efforts to gain signatures on 
a discharge petition. 

The VFW is supporting H.R. 33, mandated 
at the Seattle convention last year and in- 
troduced by Past Commander in Chief Rien - 
ARD L. RoupesusH, Republican, of Indiana. 
The bill calls for a separate and liberal pen- 
sion program for World War I veterans. This 
bill calls for an extra 10 percent for oversea 
veterans. 

As an alternative, the VFW also supports 
HR. 9610, which would liberalize Public 
Law 86-211, which covers the present pen- 
sion program. 

Past experience indicates that the Texas 
Congressman will support that legislation 
which he deems best for the veterans, de- 
spite what others might think. 


CODES OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF BROADCASTERS 


Mr. ROBERTS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. PURCELL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, during 
the recent debate on H.R. 8316 opponents 
of the legislation made several comments 
about the Codes of the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters which I believe were 
in error and should be corrected. In one 
instance it was implied that 18 minutes 
out of every hour could be used for 
broadcasting advertisements on radio 
stations. The present radio code does 
not permit 18 minutes every hour, but 
rather it states: 


In no event shall the maximum exceed 18 
minutes in any single hour. 


The fact of the matter is that although 
a number of single hours can contain 18 
minutes, the average hour over a period 
of 1 week must not exceed 14 minutes of 
commercial matter. 

It was also stated that both the NAB 
Radio and Television Codes have become 
progressively more liberal in the amount 
of time subscribing stations may devote 
to advertising matter. An examination 
of the time standards in the radio code 
will reveal that if anything they have 
been tightened up rather than relaxed. 
During the early days of the radio code 
the ceiling on announcement-type pro- 
grams was 14 minutes an hour, which is 
the present average-hour ceiling. And 
for a period of some 7 years prior to May 
1, 1961, there was no limitation whatso- 
ever on the number of spot announce- 
ments which could be carried for differ- 
ent advertisers. 

As an example of the restrictive 
changes made in the television code, it 
was formerly possible for a television sta- 
tion during evening hours to carry a total 
of 16 minutes and 20 seconds of com- 
mercial matter in announcement-type 
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programs. The present code now limits 
a subscriber to 10 minutes and 20 seconds 
for a given evening hour, a reduction of 
6 minutes in the amount of allowable 
commercial copy. 

It was also alleged during this debate 
that subscribers to the Radio and Televi- 
sion Code do not comply with the limi- 
tations imposed on commercial matter. 
The facts clearly refute such a charge. 
With respect to radio, the NAB Code 
Authority in its latest effort to deter- 
mine the extent of adherence to the time 
standards, monitored 27,000 hours on 700 
radio stations. Of the total hours moni- 
tored less than 2 percent were in excess 
of the code maximum, including those 
stations which exceeded the maximum 
by error. 

During the year 1963 virtually all sub- 
scribers to the television code—96 per- 
cent—were monitored. Of the stations 
reviewed, 85 percent showed that they 
were conforming to the time standards. 
The remaining 15 percent when advised 
of discrepancies by the code authority, 
either made appropriate changes to 
bring their operations into conformity 
with the code or resigned. 

The above figures convince me that 
the broadcasting industry is making a 
diligent, sincere and effective effort to 
regulate the amount of broadcast adver- 
tisements being carried on radio and tel- 
evision stations. To me it is unfortu- 
nate that unsupported allegations dis- 
paraging this commendable industry ef- 
fort have been made. 

To the charge that passage of this bill 
will result in substantially more com- 
mercials on the air, let me quote LeRoy 
Collins, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters, who stated after 
the vote had been taken: 

This was a very significant expression of 
confidence in our broadcasters. It is no sig- 
nal to relax. To the contrary it is a clear 
mandate in support of efforts to make the 
NAB Code program more effective as an in- 
strument of self-regulation in the public in- 
terest. 


I am confident that the industry will 
further strengthen and broaden this pro- 
gram of self-regulation in the best in- 
terests of the listening and viewing pub- 
lic. 

Thank you, Mr. Speaker. 


GUARANTEEING PACIFIC NORTH- 
WEST CONSUMERS FIRST CALL 
ON ELECTRIC ENERGY FROM 
FEDERAL PLANTS 
Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I call 

up the conference report on the bill 

(S. 1007) to guarantee electric consum. 

ers in the Pacific Northwest first call on 

electric energy generated at Federal 
hydroelectric plants in that region and 
to guarantee electric consumers in other 
regions reciprocal priority, and for other 
purposes, and ask unanimous consent 
that the statement of the managers on 
the part of the House be read in lieu of 
the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 
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The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. 1063) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 
1007) to guarantee electric consumers in the 
Pacific Northwest first call on electric energy 
generated at Federal hydroelectric plants in 
that region and to guarantee electric con- 
sumers in other regions reciprocal priority, 
and for other purposes, having met, after 
full and free conference, have been unable to 
agree. 


JOHN P. SAYLor, 
Jack WESTLAND, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 
HENRY M. JACKSON, 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
ALAN BIBLE, 

Tos. H. KUCHEL, 
GORDON ALLOTT, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 
The managers on the part of the House at 

the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 1007) to guarantee elec- 
tric consumers in the Pacific Northwest first 
call on electric energy generated at Federal 
hydroelectric plants in that region and to 
guarantee electric consumers in other re- 
gions reciprocal priority, and for other pur- 
poses, report that the conferees have been 
unable to agree. 

WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 

WALTER ROGERS, 

JAMES A. HALEY, 

JOHN P. Sa Lon. 

JACK WESTLAND, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (S. 1007), to 
guarantee electric consumers in the 
Pacific Northwest first call on electric 
energy generated at Federal hydroelec- 
tric plants in that region and to guaran- 
tee electric consumers in other regions 
reciprocal priority, with.House amend- 
ments thereto, insist on the House 
amendments, and agree to the further 
conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Colorado? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


ELEVENTH SEMIANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE OFFICE OF MINERALS EX- 
PLORATION—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid before 
the House the following message from 
the President of the United States which 
was read and, with accompanying 
papers, and, without objection, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am sending the Congress the 11th 
Semiannual Report of the Office of Min- 
erals Exploration from the Secretary of 
the Interior as prescribed by section 5 
of the act of August 21, 1958, entitled 
“To provide a program for the discovery 
of the mineral reserves of the United 
States, its territories and possessions by 
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encouraging exploration for minerals, 
and for other purposes.” 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 
THE Warre House, March 9, 1964. 


ANNUAL MANPOWER REPORT— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid before 
the House the following message from 
the President of the United States, which 
was read and, with accompanying 
Papers, and, without objection, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education 


and Labor: 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., March 9, 1964. 
The Honorable the PRESIDENT PRO TEM- 
PORE OF THE SENATE. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER OF THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Sirs: As required by section 104 of the 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act of 1962, I am sending to the Con- 
gress my annual Manpower Report, and 
the report of the Secretary of Labor on 
manpower requirements, resources, use, 
and training. 

Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


PANAMA CANAL: FOCUS OF POWER 
POLITICS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
— FLoop!, is recognized for 60 min- 
utes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the out- 
break on January 9, 1964, in Panama 
was not surprising to informed observers. 
Instead, it was precisely what was ex- 
pected and repeatedly predicted by me 
in addresses in and out of Congress. 
Whatever satisfaction there is in having 
been right in my appraisal is indeed a 
barren one. Since the outbreak I have 
refrained from dealing with the Panama 
situation in addresses to the House to 
avoid adding to the burdens of those 
endeavoring to restore tranquillity in a 
perilous situation. 

Now, however, because of my social 
knowledge of the subject to which I have 
devoted years of study, I feel myself 
impelled to address the House again. I 
am, of course, no Patrick Henry, but I 
do love my country, its flag and its insti- 
tutions. The dangers that confront us 
in. the Caribbean are focused on the 
Panama Canal. I believe it my duty, 
both as a citizen and Member of the 
Congress, to present the facts in this 
gravest of situations with clarity and 
force, though without any desire to be 
provocative. To this task, I now address 
myself. 

BALBOA HIGH SCHOOL HEROES 

In the final campaigns of World War I 
in the Pacific, the entire Nation watched 
with deep concern as our gallant Navy 
and its heroic Marine Corps captured 
Iwo Jima. This brilliant victory, sym- 
bolized in sculpture showing Marines 
raising the Stars and Stripes on Mount 
Surabachi, won the admiration of the 
American people and the entire free 
world. 
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Today, our country is engaged in a 
different type of warfare on another 
front in the Caribbean, with the Panama 
Canal as the key target. Though less 
dramatic than the amphibious operation 
for Iwo Jima, this new form of warfare 
for the conquest of the Americas, 
through application of the principle of 
paralysis on the United States, is even 
more deadly. : 

Aided and abetted by international 
Socialist elements in the Department of 
State and other agencies of our Gov- 
ernment, the gradual takeover of the 
Panama Canal, through the salami proc- 
ess of piecemeal erosion, seemed des- 
tined to continue unabated and un- 
challenged, despite all efforts in the 
Congress over a period of years, to 
expose the danger and arrest the evil. 
Fortunately, that which was unexpected 
by anti-American elements in our midst 
actually happened, showing up the dan- 
ger at Panama and temporarily throw- 
ing anti-American strategists off base. 

Balboa High School students in the 
Canal Zone, who, by heritage and educa- 
tion know Panama Canal history and 
are loyal to the United States, about 5 
p.m. on January 9, 1964, sang the Star 
Spangled Banner” and prevented a 
group of Panamanian students from 
lowering the U.S. flag and hoisting the 
Panama flag on the mast in front of 
their school. Moreover, they did this 
contrary to the orders of the Governor 
of the Canal Zone who had agreed not to 
fiy the U.S. flag on American territory 
in front of that school. Though some 
students exchanged insults, at no time 
was there any encounter between large 
groups of Canal Zone students and Red- 
led Panamanian students who invaded 
the zone. 

Nevertheless, the incident was seized 
upon by Castro agents and other radi- 
cals in Panama as offering a suitable 
occasion for launching mob invasions of 
the Canal Zone that were obviously al- 
ready effectively planned for coordinated 
violence. 

Inflamed by distorted reporting over 
Panama’s Government and oligarchy- 
owned radio stations, by 7:30 p.m. of the 
Same day, Panamanian mobs formed 
near Shaler Triangle where the first 
Panamanian flag in the zone was hoisted 
in 1960, and a full-fledged mob invasion 
of the Pacific end of the Canal Zone was 
attempted. At 7:59 p.m., Acting Gov. 
David S. Parker called upon the com- 
mander in chief of our Armed Forces in 
the Canal Zone, Gen. Andrew P. 
O'Meara, to assume command of the 
Canal Zone in a desperate situation that 
involved violence at both ends of the 
zone. Thus dramatized, the January 9 
Panamanian mob assaults have aroused 
patriots all over our country as to what 
has been going on in this U.S. possession 
and has attracted world attention, im- 
mediately making the Panama Canal a 
focal point in power politics. 

In this light, Mr. Speaker, the name- 
less American students at the Balboa 
High School, by serving to give a timely 
warning of what has been taking place 
on the isthmus, merit the thanks, not 
only of the Congress but also of the en- 
tire Nation, for a service of transcendent 
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importance. In its long-range results, 
their contribution places them in a class 
comparable to the heroes of Iwo Jima. 
To the critics of those fine American 
students, I would quote the 1815 toast 
of Stephen Decatur following his return 
from Algiers and Tripoli: “Our coun- 
try. In her intercourse with foreign 
nations may she always be in the right; 
but our country right or wrong.” 
PANAMANIAN MOBS 


Fortunately for both Panama and the 
United States, our military commander 
in the Canal Zone was the right type of 
professional soldier to meet the Pana- 
manian mob attacks. Intelligent, ener- 
getic, and able, he is also prudent and 
wise. Regardless of the provocation, he 
can be depended upon not to panic but 
to use good judgment. Under such lead- 
ership, our Armed Forces, in close co- 
operation with Canal Zone police, en- 
gaged in a series of wholly defensive 
actions that form an important chapter 
in isthmian history. They prevented 
the zone from becoming the scene of a 
Red bath of wholesale murder, pillage, 
and rape. The volume of destruction of 
American property, both in Panama and 
the zone, was appalling and its value still 
remains to be determined. 

Have those who defended our legiti- 
mate vital interests during this crisis 
in the Canal Zone been recognized in 
the United States for their services? 
Has the significance of their defense of 
the zone been presented adequately to 
our people? Far from it. 

Large sections of the controlled mass 
news media in the United States and 
their un-American commentators, pub- 
licists, and propagandists, following the 
contemptible Red pattern of blaming 
true patriots for the assassination of 
President Kennedy by a Communist 
agent, have endeavored, and are still 
trying, to place responsibility for the 
Panamanian outbreak on our Balboa 
High School students and their parents 
for hoisting the American flag on Amer- 
ican soil. Also in line with Communist 
tactics, these publicists and propagan- 
dists have likewise featured, if not insti- 
gated, false accusations against our mili- 
tary and civil authorities in the Canal 
Zone for “aggressions” against Panama. 

Nothing could be more false and mali- 
cious. Not one U.S. soldier or member 
of the Canal Zone police left the zone 
during the violence. Their actions 
throughout were wholly defensive. Yet, 
three of our soldiers were killed and 
many others, including civilians, were 
wounded or injured by Red-led Pana- 
manian mobs. 

The only shooting from the Canal Zone 
side of the boundary was of two classes: 
First, at the ground and in the air to 
deter advancing mobs; second, when that 
failed and the mobs were employing 
riflemen to shoot U.S. soldiers and citi- 
zens, especially chosen expert riflemen 
of our Army were directed to reach 
snipers who were killing our soldiers and 
citizens. Mr. Speaker, it is truly notable 
that despite the magnitude of the vio- 
lence that took place in the Canal Zone, 
the Panama Canal continued to transit 
vessels without interruption. That wasa 
supreme test of the patriotism of our 
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citizens who maintain and operate the 
Panama Canal. 

What are some of the threats that have 
been made by irresponsible elements in 
the United States? These include the 
threat to relieve our able commander 
in chief of our forces in the Canal Zone 
from his position for leading in aggres- 
sions” against Panama and to banish 
from the zone the parents of the high 
school students who stood by the US. 


flag. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I would 
emphasize, with all the force at my com- 
mand, that the sovereign people of the 
United States, imbued with a revitalized 
patriotism and constitutional awareness, 
as well as informed leadership in the 
Congress, are not going to be fooled by 
the misleading propaganda with which 
they have been deluged. They under- 
stand the situation at Panama far better 
than un-American conspirators and 
weaklings in our Government and their 
public voices may realize. I believe that 
I reflect the determination of both our 
people and their Congress that they will 
not permit administrative reprisals 
against those who, in a time of the grav- 
est peril to the Panama Canal, so signally 
performed their duty. Had these Pan- 
amanian mobs, led by Red agents, trained 
in sabotage in Cuba or elsewhere, not 
been checked they would probably have 
penetrated vital canal structures, and 
might have destroyed the Panama Canal. 

To all those who participated in the 
recent defensive operations in the Canal 
Zone and kept the canal operating, our 
People and our Government owe the 
highest expression of gratitude and ap- 
preciation. 


DISPLAY OF PANAMA FLAGS IN CANAL ZONE 


Mr. Speaker, as to the “big lie“ tech- 
nique of Red-loving propagandists who 
have endeavored to mislead our citizens 
with false charges that our students were 
lawless in hoisting the American flag, I 
would stress that the real culprits and 
lawbreakers in the Panama situation 
are the arrogant usurpers in the Depart- 
ment of State and other Federal officials 
who acquiesced with them in striking the 
U.S. flag in the Canal Zone. It was they 
who made the January 1964 crisis in- 
evitable, and any other view reflects a 
naivete that is difficult to understand. 

The immediate question involved is one 
of sovereignty for which the flag is the 
only symbol. The formal display of any 
flag other than that of the United States, 
being a variation from traditional treaty 
interpretation, could be legally accom- 
plished only through treaty—see House 
Report No, 2188, 86th Congress—made by 
the President by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. 

Anti-American elements in our Gov- 
ernment, when conniving and striking 
the U.S. flag in the Canal Zone, acted in 
contemptuous disregard of the express 
intent of the Congress as embodied in 
law—1960 Gross amendment—against 
the overwhelming vote—381 to 12—of the 
House of Representatives; and in viola- 
tion of treaty and international usage. 

In view of these facts, the formal dis- 
plays of the Panamanian flag in the 
Canal Zone are arrant acts of usurpation 
and should be treated as such. This calls 
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for specific measures by the Congress in 
the exercise of its constitutional powers 
to clarify, reaffirm, and make definite our 
Panama Canal policy and to prohibit the 
expenditure of any appropriated or other 
Government funds for the display of any 
flag in the Canal Zone other than that 
of the United States. So long as any 
other flag than that of the United States 
is displayed in the Canal Zone there will 
be chaos and violence. 
CANAL ZONE SOVEREIGNTY 


The hoisting in 1960 of the first 
Panama flag in the Canal Zone, did ex- 
actly what it was designed to do: it 
clouded the sovereignty of the United 
States over the canal and zone. For this 
reason, it is necessary to know that the 
history of such sovereignty over the Pan- 
ama Canal enterprise traces back to the 
early part of the 20th century when the 
highest officials of our Government 
worked personally on canal policy ques- 
tions and did not rely on inexperienced 
underlings and the half-baked views of 
propagandists and pundits. 

Those leaders included men of vision 
and vast experience, among them: John 
Hay, Adm. John G. Walker, John Bas- 
sett Moore, Elihu Root, William Howard 
Taft, and, above all, President Theodore 
Roosevelt. They studied the history of 
the isthmus, recognized that region as 
a land of continuous bloody revolution 
and realized that the United States could 
never have built the Panama Canal, or 
subsequently operate it, with less author- 
ity than that which was provided in the 
1903 treaty, and which has always ob- 
tained since its opening to traffic. 
Where there is responsibility there must 
be authority. Indeed, the Panama 
Canal can never serve two masters. 

The January 1964 Panamanian out- 
break and its effective handling with the 
least loss of life and property and with- 
out damage to the canal, is the most elo- 
quent evidence of their wisdom. 

For the benefit of those who may not 
know, or may have been confused as to 
the juridical status of the Canal Zone, 
especially members of the press, I would 
emphasize again that this strip of land 
was not “leased” to the United States by 
Panama as is being generally publicized. 
Instead, this territory is a “grant” of 
sovereignty en bloc over the 10-mile 
strip and its auxiliary areas for the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal and its 
“perpetual” operation by the United 
States. For this grant of sovereignty, 
our country paid Panama an indemnity 
of $10 million and assumed a contrac- 
tual obligation for an initial annuity of 
$250,000. These and other provisions in 
the 1903 treaty were admittedly favor- 
able to the United States because they 
were inducements to build the canal at 
Panama rather than at Nicaragua, 
which, up to 1902, was the most favored 
route for an Isthmian Canal. Moreover, 
except for such inducements, especially 
that of complete sovereignty and per- 
petuity of the grant, and the right of 
eminent domain in Panamanian terri- 
tory near the Canal Zone for canal pur- 
poses, the United States would never have 
undertaken to construct the Panama 
Canal. 
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Important actions such as the acquisi- 
tion of the Canal Zone in 1904, must be 
considered in the context of their times. 
In this connection, I would invite atten- 
tion to the record of the territorial ex- 
pansions of the United States. 

In 1803, our country acquired the Lou- 
isiana Purchase from France at a total 
cost of $15 million; in 1821, the Florida 
Purchase from Spain for $6,674,057; in 
1848, the cession from Mexico, including 
California, for $15 million; in 1853, the 
Gadsden Purchase for $10 million; and 
in 1867, the Territory of Alaska from 
Russia for $7,200,000. It would be just 
as logical to contend that these great 
regions, as now developed, should be re- 
turned to their original sovereigns as 
gifts as to hold that the Canal Zone and 
all the investment in it should be pre- 
sented to Panama—and this a country 
that cannot even collect its own garbage 
from the streets of Panama City and 
Colon, a service which before the 1955 
treaty was most efficiently performed by 
the Canal Zone. Moreover, the Canal 
Zone has served over many years as a 
haven for important Panamanian lead- 
ers when fleeing from assassination at 
the hands of their political adversaries 
in Panama. 

PANAMA CANAL TITLE 


With respect to the title of the United 
States to the Panama Canal enterprise, 
there are two factors: sovereignty and 
ownership. As I have previously shown 
on numerous occasions, the grant of 
sovereignty over the Canal Zone was 
made pursuant to the 1903 treaty under 
international law. Title to all land and 
property in the zone, including the 
French Canal Works and the Panama 
Railroad, was obtained pursuant to the 
laws of France, Panama, and the United 
States through purchase from individual 
owners. These facts are never men- 
tioned in the mass news media or in the 
pontifications of uninformed journalists 
who advocate giving away the Panama 
Canal with its more than $2 billion of 
the U.S. taxpayers’ money. 

In addition, it is important to know 
that this control and ownership has been 
recognized by Colombia, the sovereign of 
the isthmus prior to November 3, 1903, as 
well as Panama and the world in general. 

If there could be a clearer title over 
the canal enterprise than that described 
I would like to know what it is. 

The Canal Zone territory is constitu- 
tionally acquired domain of the United 
States for which there is but one sym- 
bol—the flag of our country. There is 
no basis for any claim on the Canal 
Zone by any country, including Panama 
and Colombia, other than that of a 
reversionary interest to Panama or a 
successor state in the sole event the 
United States should fail in its treaty 
obligations to maintain, operate, sanitate, 
and protect the Panama Canal. When 
Secretary Taft first used the term, titu- 
lar sovereignty,” in 1905, he understood 
it in the accustomed reversionary sense 
and never dreamed that naive or dis- 
loyal elements in our Government would 
authorize the formal display of the 
Panamanian flag as evidence of such 
reversionary interest on the part of 
Panama. This was made clear by him 
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on a number of occasions as well as by 
his policies and actions as Secretary of 
War and as President of the United 
States. 

Moreover, the framers of the 1903 
treaty differentiated between the grant 
of sovereignty over the Canal Zone and 
the life of the convention under which 
it was acquired. They foresaw that 
Panama might again merge her sov- 
ereignty or independence through union 
with another country and provided 
against impairment in any respect of 
the rights of the United States as the 
sovereign of the Canal Zone, in such 
eventuality. If Panama contends that 
it has the right to take over the Panama 
Canal and Canal Zone, then, by the same 
token, Colombia has the right to take 
over Panama. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that, 
at the request of Panama, the 1903 guar- 
anty by the United States of Panamanian 
independence was abrogated in the 1936 
treaty, I warn the true patriots of Pan- 
ama, among whom I have many 
cherished friends, that recent events in 
their country have already set in motion 
developments that could well end in the 
destruction of Panamanian independ- 
ence and lead to the restoration of their 
country to its former status as a depart- 
ment of Colombia and without affecting 
the sovereignty of the United States over 
the canal enterprise in any respect. 

JURIDICAL FOUNDATION OF PANAMA CANAL 


Among the questions that thoughtful 
Members of Congress frequently ask me 
is: What is the juridical foundation of 
our position on the isthmus? The an- 
swer is brief and simple. It rests upon 
three important treaties: 

First. The Hay-Pauncefote Treaty of 
November 18, 1901, between the United 
States and Great Britain, which recog- 
nized the exclusive right of the United 
States to construct, maintain, and op- 
erate the Panama Canal subject to the 
rules of the 1888 Convention of Constan- 
tinople for the Suez Canal. The 1901 
treaty requires that the Panama Canal 
be free and open to vessels of commerce 
and war of all nations on terms of 
equality with tolls that are equitable and 
just. 

Second. The Hay-Bunau-Varilla 
Treaty of November 18, 1903, between the 
United States and Panama, under which 
Panama granted sovereignty over the 
Canal Zone to the United States for con- 
struction and perpetual operation of the 
Panama.Canal and to the entire exclu- 
sion of the exercise by Panama of any 
sovereignty. Important provisions of 
this treaty have been abrogated by the 
1936 and 1955 treaties without affecting 
the 1903 treaty provisions as to sover- 
eignty and perpetuity. 

Third. The Thompson-Urrutia Treaty 
of April 6, 1914, proclaimed in 1922, by 
which Colombia, as the previous sover- 
eign of the isthmus, recognized the title 
to the Panama Canal and Railroad as 
“vested entirely and absolutely in the 
United States” and specified the rights of 
Colombia in the Panama Canal. These 
rights include the privilege of transit of 
ships of war and troops without charge 
just as was granted Panama, as well as 
use of the Panama Railroad by Colombia 
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for transport in event of closure of the 
canal. Except for this treaty, Colombia 
would never have recognized the inde- 
pendence of Panama; and the probabili- 
ties are that if the United States aban- 
dons the Canal Zone, Colombia would re- 
assert its original sovereignty over the 
entire isthmus. 

In addition, it is pertinent to add that 
acquisition of the Canal Zone and con- 
struction of the Panama Canal by the 
United States were accomplished under 
the authority of the Spooner Act, ap- 
proved June 28, 1902, which called for 
its perpetual operation by the United 
States. Panama was not then, and is not 
now, a partner in the canal enterprise, 
but merely its beneficiary. 

From the above it is obvious that, de- 
spite all the deceptive propaganda to the 
contrary, our country is on the isthmus 
legally and that it has treaty obligations 
concerning the canal to other countries 
as well as to Panama. Thus infractions 
of the US. sovereignty over the 
Canal Zone, such as displays of the 
Panama flag, cannot be legally made 
except by treaty. Moreover, any such 
variation involves legitimate treaty in- 
terests of other nations, which, under 
international law, must be consulted and 
their consent obtained by treaty action. 

In the light of all the facts, the Soviet 
characterization, echoed in Panama 
over the presence of the United States 
on the isthmus as imperialistic colonial- 
ism, is monumental hypocrisy. More- 
over, such characterization conforms to 
the 1946 action of Alger Hiss, a Soviet 
spy, who, when serving in the Depart- 
ment of State, listed the Canal Zone as 
an “occupied” territory in an official re- 
port to the United Nations, thereby 
helping to start the chain of events that 
culminated in the January 1964 Pana- 
manian mob invasion of the zone, which 
could only be repelled by the use of 
US. troops. 


PLAN FOR CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 


Mr. Speaker, what started at Balboa 
High School as a minor difference be- 
tween two small delegations of students 
has now developed into a world conflict 
between the United States and Soviet 
countries focusing on the Panama 
Canal. The real issue is not whether 
Panama or the United States shall con- 
trol the Panama Canal, but the tran- 
scendent one of whether the United 
States or the Soviet shall control it— 
the Monroe Doctrine against the Khru- 
shchev doctrine? 

Soon after the recent attempted in- 
vasion of the Canal Zone, the Panama- 
nian Government, following the example 

of our own as regards Cuba, severed 
diplomatic relations with the United 
States. Our diplomats in Panama, 
forced to evacuate the Embassy, took 
refuge in the Canal Zone, leaving the 
diplomatic field in the Isthmian Repub- 
lic unguarded at a time of the gravest 
of crises. About the same time, Premier 
Castro of Cuba, whose agents had led 
the Panamanian outbreak and who has 
supporters in the Panama Government 
among the closest advisers of President 
Chiari on Panama Canal problems, ar- 
rived in Moscow. 
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Mr. Speaker, such events are not mere 
happenstances. Rather, they form a 
consistent pattern, with vast geopolitical 
significance. Soviet power is already 
consolidated in Cuba on the northern 
fiank of the Atlantic approach to the 
Panama Canal, and it has infiltrated into 
the Governments of Venezuela and Brit- 
ish Guiana on the southern flank, in what 
is a long intended and vast operation for 
conquest. The Red-led attack on the 
Canal Zone, coupled with Panama's 
break in diplomatic relations with the 
United States, can only mean that the 
Red pincers are drawing tighter on the 
key target of the Caribbean—the Panama 
Canal. 

How do we know that the Red-infil- 
trated Government of Panama, like 
Cuba, does not already have a secret non- 
aggression pact with the Soviets, or like 
Cuba, is not already secretly engaged in 
negotiations for such a pact, which is al- 
ways a prelude to a takeover of the vic- 
tim state? How do we know that Panama 
is not at this very moment seeking the 
support of Soviet controlled Cuba to in- 
timidate the United States to surrender 
its control of the strategic Panama Ca- 
nal? How do we know that Cuban- 
trained Panamanian agents have not al- 
ready infiltrated into the ranks of our 
Panamanian employees in the Canal 
Zone? We do not know, but experiences 
of the past and current events certainly 
indicate that it is our solemn and in- 
dispensable duty to take all necessary 
precautions. Panama must not, under 
any conditions, be permitted to become, 
or to remain, a Soviet satellite. 

As all who have read my addresses 
know, that which has been feared and 
predicted has come to pass. The Panama 
Canal has become the prime objec- 
tive for the conquest by the world revolu- 
tionary movement of the Caribbean, the 
Panama Canal, and all of Latin Amer- 
ica, in a vast operation planned by some 
of the most audacious and barbarous 
strategists of history. In the face of all 
this, our Government has pursued a pol- 
icy of downright acquiescence and sur- 
render. 

The latest news is that Moscow, in a 
signed Castro-Khrushchev communique, 
is ready to turn over the control of its 
surface-to-air missiles in Cuba to the 
trigger-happy Cuban Army. 

The threat to bury us was of the grav- 
est and most realistic character and it 
may be instantly translated into a nu- 
clear holocaust. In the light of actual 
Communist policy, as well as theory, how 
can we be so stupidly complacent as to 
believe or contend that no peril exists? 

Patrick Henry and his fellow patriots 
were right in their day and I believe that 
we in the Congress, who recognize the 
extreme dangers in world affairs now 
focused on the Panama Canal, are per- 
forming an indispensable service in 
pointing out the brink on which the 
world trembles. We must meet the sit- 
uation before us with courage and 
promptitude; and in nowise is it war- 
mongering to say as much. 

The solution does not rest in more at- 
tempts to placate the Red-infiltrated 
Panama Government through more sur- 
renders to desperate isthmian politi- 
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cians and Soviet policy, for such betray- 
als can lead only to greater demands and 
ultimately to war itself. The remedial 
action required is for our Government 
through the Congress and the Executive, 
to take a positive stand to stop, once 
and for all, the abject surrenders of our 
legitimate and indispensable interests 
being brought about through the arrant 
usurpations of undisclosed executive of- 
ficials, miners, and sappers in our Gov- 
ernment. 

To this end, I urge, with all possible 
vigor, the following program for imme- 
diate action by the Congress: 

First. Prompt adoption by the Con- 
gress of House Concurrent Resolution 
105 to clarify, reaffirm, and make definite 
our Panama Canal policy. 

Second. Prohibition by legislation of 
the use of any appropriated or other 
Government funds for the formal dis- 
play of any flag in the Canal Zone, not 
authorized by specific treaty provisions, 
other than the flag of the United States; 
and prohibition of any appropriated 
funds being used to pay salaries of non- 
U.S. citizen employees of the Panama 
Canal Company or Canal Zone Govern- 
ment in positions now classified as secu- 
rity positions. 

Third. Action by the Congress calling 
upon the President of the United States 
to warn the Government of Panama 
that if it continues on its present course 
of intrigue and collaboration with 
Castro agents and agencies, the United 
States may have no other recourse than 
the withdrawal of the diplomatic sup- 
port it has always accorded Panama, to- 
gether with all aid and benefits not 
specifically based on treaty. 

Mr. Speaker, only by these actions can 
we effectively serve notice on the world 
that we intend to meet our treaty obli- 
gations and to defend our legitimate in- 
terests with respect to the Panama 
Canal and only by such actions can the 
Panamanian people come to under- 
stand that there is no intention on the 
part of the United States of surrender- 
ing the Panama Canal. Any other 
course will invite further crises with far 
more serious consequences, including es- 
tablishment of Soviet power on the 
isthmus, sabotage of the canal itself, 
and the ultimate destruction of the in- 
dependence of all Latin America, in- 
cluding Panama. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I quote the 
text of House Concurrent Resolution 105, 
which is now pending before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs: 

[88th Cong., 1st sess.] 
H. Con. Res. 105 

In the House of Representatives, March 4, 
1963, Mr. CANNON submitted the following 
concurrent resolution; which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs: 

Whereas the United States, Under the 
Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty of 1903 with 
Panama, acquired complete and exclusive 
sovereignty over the Canal Zone in perpe- 
tuity for construction of the Panama Canal 
and its perpetual maintenance, operation, 
sanitation, and protection; and Whereas all 
jurisdiction of the Republic of Panama 
over the Canal Zone ceased on exchange or 
ratifications of the 1903 treaty on February 
26, 1904; and Whereas since that time the 
United States has continuously exercised ex- 
clusive sovereignty and control over the 
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Canal Zone and the Panama Canal; and 
Whereas where responsibility is imposed 
there must be given for its effectuation 
adequate authority; and with respect to the 
Panama Canal the treaty of 1903 so pro- 
vided; and Whereas the United States has 
fully and effectively discharged all its treaty 
obligations with t to the Panama 
Canal and the only legitimate interest that 
Panama can have in the sovereignty of the 
Canal Zone is one of reversionary character 
that can never become operative unless the 
United States should abandon the canal 
enterprise; and whereas the policy of the 
United States since President Hayes’ mes- 
sage to the Congress on March 8, 1880, has 
been for an interoceanic canal “under 
American control,” that is to say, under 
the control of the United States; and 
Whereas the grant by Panama to the United 
States of exclusive sovereignty over the 
Canal Zone for the aforesaid p 
was an absolute, indispensable condition 
precedent to the great task undertaken by 
the United States in the construction and 
perpetual maintenance, operation, sanita- 
tion, and protection of the Panama Canal, 
for the benefit of the entire world; and for 
which rights, the United States has paid the 
Republic of Panama the full indemnity and 
annuities agreed upon by the two nations; 
and Whereas, on February 2, 1960, the House 
of Representatives in the Eighty-sixth Con- 
8 by an overwhelming vote, approved H. 
Con. Res. 459, favorably reported by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, as follows: 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that any variation in the 
traditional interpretation of the treaties of 
1903, 1936, and 1955 between the United 
States and the Republic of Panama, with 
special reference to matters concerning terri- 
torial sovereignty shall be made only pur- 
suant to treaty.” 

Whereas, because of continuing claims of 
sovereignty over the Canal Zone by Panama 
which, if granted, would liquidate U.S. con- 
trol of the Panama Canal and Canal Zone, a 
further declaration by the Eighty-eight Con- 
gress is deemed necessary and timely: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That (1) the 
United States, under treaty provisions, con- 
stitutionally acquired and holds, in per- 
petuity, exclusive sovereignty and control 
over the Canal Zone for the construction of 
the Panama Canal and its perpetual mainte- 
nance, operation, sanitation, and protection; 
and (2) that there can be no just claim by 
the Republic of Panama for the exercise of 
any sove eignty of whatever character over 
the Canal Zone so long as the United States 
discharges its duties and obligations with 
respect to the canal; and (3) that the formal 
display of any official flag over the Canal 
Zone other than that of the United States 
is violative of law, treaty, international 
usage, and the historic canal policy of the 
United States as fully upheld by its highest 
courts and administrative officials; and will 
lead to confusion and chaos in the adminis- 
tration of the Panama Canal enterprise. 
(4) That the provisions of H. Con. Res. 459, 
Eighty-sixth Congress, are reiterated and re- 
emphasized. 


THE FUTURE 


Mr. Speaker, though the startling facts 
that I have just presented are now mat- 
ters of history, they are also prolog. 
The January 9, 1964, Panamanian out- 
break has aroused the people of the 
United States over the entire inter- 
oceanic canal question to the highest 
degree since the 1898 dash of the Oregon 
from the Pacific around Cape Horn to 
join our fleet off Santiago in the Span- 
ish-American War. 
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Just as the dramatic voyage of the 
Oregon inspired the Nation and the Con- 
gress to undertake the great task of con- 
structing and operating an Isthmian 
Canal, the January 9 incident has gen- 
erated extensive discussions of the over- 
all interoceanic canal problem through- 
out the Nation and in every walk of life. 
The interest created by the Oregon did 
not abate until our country launched 
serious studies of the canal question 
through the creation of an independent, 
broad-based Isthmian Canal Commission 
to make the necessary explorations, 
studies, reports, and recommendations. 
Likewise, the current interest is not go- 
ing to die until our Government takes 
comparable steps to arrive at a canal 
policy based upon a reasoned line of 
thought with due regard to all the fac- 
tors involved, including the diplomatic 
as well as the operational, engineering, 
and economic. 

Mr. Speaker, in the light of the per- 
spective that my studies of isthmian his- 
tory and problems afford, the time has 
come for the Congress to meet the chal- 
lenge before it with respect to our 
future interoceanic canal policy as 
statesmen and not as mere opportunists. 
If we show weakness at Panama, this will 
impair our effectiveness at every other 
trouble spot in the world. 

To provide the Congress with the 
necessary means for the evaluation of 
various canal proposals now being urged 
for a number of sites extending from 
Mexico to Colombia, and to evolve a 
policy based upon realistic foundations, 
Representatives Bow, Hosmer, THOMP- 
son of Texas, and myself, all of whom 
have studied the canal question, intro- 
duced identical measures in the present 
Congress, H.R. 863, H.R. 5787, H.R. 
8563, and H.R 3858, respectively, to 
create the Interoceanic Canals Commis- 
sion, which were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

This body, which, as in the past, would 
be wholly American and independent and 
composed of the best qualified men our 
country can muster, will make the nec- 
essary studies, reports, and recommenda- 
tions in the premises. It should be 
created without delay, and put to work 
on this gravely important policy mat- 
ter, which transcends the limits of 
routine agencies. If we quibble and de- 
lay, we shall wake up to find that the 
Soviet Government has made a secret 
treaty for the construction of a new 
Isthmian Canal. 

In furtherance of this objective, on 
January 7, 1964, I wrote President John- 
son, urging administration support for 
the proposed commission, which is im- 
peratively needed to enable the Con- 
gress to meet the challenge now before 
it. Prompt action by the Congress will 
show, in a positive yet constructive man- 
ner, that our country is not evading its 
treaty-based responsibilities to inter- 
oceanic commerce and is not bluffing; 
nor is the United States surrendering its 
responsibilities and duties concerning the 
Western Hemisphere. 

The texts of my January 7 letter to 
the President, my February 5 letter to 
the chairman of the Committee on Mer- 
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chant Marine and Fisheries, and the in- 
dicated bills follow: 

JANUARY 7, 1964. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Mr. PRESIDENT: Among the most crucial 
subjects of policy determination now fac- 
ing our Government are those relating to 
the Panama Canal, which matters have been 
under active consideration in the Congress 
for a period of years. 

Under the clarifications so far accom- 
plished in the course of congressional de- 
bates and hearings, the principal issues 
established include: 

(a) The paramount question of safeguard- 
ing U.S. sovereignty over the Canal Zone 
and Panama Canal, which since 1955 have 
been seriously jeopardized through the 
process of piecemeal erosions, some of which 
have been counter to the formal expressions 
of the Congress and opposed to the official 
policies of the United States as followed for 
nearly half a century. 

(b) The problem of the major operational 
improvement and increase of transit capacity 
of the existing canal by means of its major 
modification to embody the principles of the 
Terminal Lake-third locks modernization 
program. This solution, developed in the 
Panama Canal organization as the result of 
World War II experience, has been authori- 
tatively recognized as providing at minimum 
cost the best operational canal practicable 
of achievement. 

(c) The matter of a new canal at, or near, 
the present site or elsewhere. 

As to the sovereign rights, power, and 
authority of the United States over the canal 
enterprise, their unimpaired continuance 
urgently requires a reaffirmation of our pol- 
icy along the lines of House Concurrent Res- 
olution 105 (Cannon resolution). In this 
connection, it has long been clear to in- 
formed and thoughtful persons that the 
Panama Canal could not have been con- 
structed nor subsequently maintained and 
operated with less authority vested in and 
exercised by the United States than that 
expressly granted under the 1903 treaty with 
Panama. 


During recent years our Government has 
yielded to politically and communistically 
motivated and ever-increasing demands of 
Panama, at times featured by mob violence 
requiring the use of the U.S. Army to pro- 
tect the Canal Zone against invasion, sabo- ~ 
tage and outright violence. The time has 
come to check these dangerous erosions and 
to reassert our time-honored canal policy 
squarely based on treaties; otherwise, chaos 
will inevitably result and the United States 
will lose the canal and international com- 
munism will take over not only the isthmus 
but also all the other countries in Latin 
America and the Caribbean. The Panama 
Canal, as the symbol of our national strength 
and determination, is the greatest single buf- 
fer against conquest by the world revolution- 
ary movement of the entire Western Hemi- 
sphere. As such, it is, indeed, the keystone 
in the arch of hemispheric defense. 

As to the modernization of the Panama 
Canal, since the advent of the atomic bomb 
in 1945, the issues involved in this impor- 
tant subject have been persistently confused 
and delayed by advocates of the discarded 
plan for a sea-level canal at Panama. In con- 
sequence, there has been put forth a mass of 
misleading official and unofficial propaganda. 
Moreover, the recent efforts toward mod- 
ernizing the present canal have been in the 
nature of symptomatic treatments rather 
than realistic solutions. Thus, they alto- 
gether fail to solve the problem of providing 
the major operational improvement of the 

canal and the additional trans- 
isthmian facilities for the inevitable de- 
mands of increased traffic. As to the various 
means proposed, to meet these problems, 
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practically all the distinguished engineering 
and other leaders who participated in the 
construction of the canal and many other 
eminent engineering, navigational, and nu- 
clear-warfare experts have approved the 
Terminal Lake-third locks plan as the best 
solution. See attached memorial addressed 
to the Congress for some of the views ex- 
pressed in these regards. 

In regard to the matter of a new canal at 
or near the present site or a second canal, 
this problem involves decisions of the gravest 
character, which must not be made lightly 
or controlled by routine groups that would 
benefit from their own recommendations as 
has been attempted in the past with tragic 


(a) Manufacturers of heavy earth-moving 
machinery seeking markets for their prod- 
ucts. 


(b) A limited number of professional en- 
gineers, military and civilian, associated or 
hoping to be connected with these interests. 

More than 20 years of delays, confusion, 
and procrastination on the part of respon- 
sible officials have prevented the formulation 
of an adequate plan for the modernization of 

present canal and due consideration of 
the most obvious, most logical, economic, and 
least hazardous plan—that provided in the 
Terminal Lake-third locks design. Expe- 
rience has shown that the required vision 
and leadership will not come from routine 
on matters of fundamental plan- 
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In this connection, it should be especially 
noted that all advocates of a sea-level proj- 
ect near the present site have uniformly 
ignored the vital diplomatic questions that 
involved in that project. These 
huge indemnity and increased an- 
nuity to be demanded by Panama for a new 
canal treaty, the reduction of U.S. sover- 
over the Canal Zone, and the limita- 
the duration of the treaty. In con- 
trast, these crucial diplomatic questions will 
not be involved in the Terminal Lake-third 
for modernization of the 
Panama Canal, which is a paramount con- 

tion. 


The proper handling of the canal problem 


tion to those responsible for success. 

In meeting counterarguments against 
program that I shall later outline, which are 
to be expected from routine officials and 
agencies, attention is invited to the 1939 third 
locks project flasco in the Canal Zone. Some 
$75 million of the taxpayers’ money was ex- 
pended on an understanding that was later 
shown to be a navigational monstrosity and 
which became a target for severe criticism 
among navigation interests and independent 
engineers thoroughly conversant with the 
subject. Moreover, any third locks project 
that fails to eliminate the Pedro Miguel 
bottleneck locks and to consolidate all 
Pacific locks in new structures near Agua- 
dulce (close to Mirafiores) to create a sum- 
mit lake anchorage in the Pacific end of the 
canal to correspond with the layout at 
Gatun, should be dismissed as unworthy of 
serious consideration, however plausibly it 
may be urged. 

The following action program for the 
President is recommended: 

(a) Make, or cause to be made, a positive 
reaffirmation of U.S. sovereignty over the 
Canal Zone and Panama Canal as provided 
by treaty and as contemplated in House 
Concurrent Resolution 105 (Cannon) and 
House Concurrent Resolution 113 (Fioop). 

(b) Send a special message to the Con- 


Commission to make the necessary studies 
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and report on the question of increased facil- 
ities at Panama or a new canal on some 
other isthmian site as provided in HR. 863 


(Bow), H.R. 3858 (FLoop), H.R. 5787 
(Hosmer), and H.R. 8563 (THOMPSON of 
Texas). — 


As shown by the sponsorship of pendini 
measures and debates in the House; the in- 
teroceanic canal question is nonpartisan and 
will be handled on the highest plane of 
statesmanship. Copies of the resolutions 
and bills mentioned are attached. 

Sincerely yours, 
DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
Member of Congress. 
8 FEBRUARY 5, 1964. 
Hon. HERBERT C. BONNER, 
Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, 
U.S. House of Representatives. 

Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Red-led and di- 
rected Panamanian outbreak on January 9, 
1964, and mob assaults on the Canal Zone 
requiring the use of troops to protect the 
Panama Canal and U.S. citizens against 
“lawlessness and disorder,” as authorized 
under the 1901 Hay-Pauncefote Treaty 
with Great Britain, was an epochal 
event comparable in its consequences to the 
speed run of the Oregon from the Pacific 
around Cape Horn to join the U.S. fleet off 
Santiago in the Spanish-American War. Just 
as that dramatic voyage in 1898 sparked the 
formulation of our Isthmian Canal policy 
in the early part of the century, the recent 
Panamanian assault has brought into pub- 
lic focus, at home and abroad, the entire 
interoceanic canals problem, making im- 
mediate action by the Congress imperative. 

The issues involved are transcendent. 
They include not only the continued U.S. 
sovereignty and management of the Panama 
Canal but also its historic treaty-based pol- 
icy of “exclusive” control of any other canal 
“by whatever route” (Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty). Upon the outcome will depend 
both the future of the obsol 


Central American Isthmus and even the 
peace and safety of the Western Hemisphere. 

It was in anticipation of such a situation 
as now confronts our country with respect 
to the Panama Canal, that some of my col- 
leagues and I, who have seriously studied 
the canal problem, have introduced bills 
over a period of years to create a wholly 
American and independent Interoceanic 
Canals Commission, composed of the best 
qualified men our country can muster, to 
make the necessary studies and reports, with 
recommendations that the Congress and the 
Nation can accept. 

As you are well aware, “traditional” ele- 
ments in the executive, following their own 
predetermined objectives, with the severai 
bureaucracies supporting one another, have 
avoided meeting the crucial issues involved, 
notably the diplomatic, and, in casual man- 
ner, have opposed the comprehensive, in- 
dependent that is indispensable. 
Moreover, they have sought passage of meas- 
ures to authorize these vested elements in 
our Government control and direct their 
own, investigations, of which you have been 
the author in the Congress, 

The inevitable result is that the unrelent- 
ing logic of history following the January 
9, 1964, anti-U.S. outbreak at Panama has 
caused these routine studies, reports, and 
recommendations for proposed legislation 
based thereon to become obsolete; and an 
absolutely new and independent approach 
must be made with due consideration 
of all the factors involved and not only hypo- 
thetical “security” and “national defense” as 
has been previously done by these elements 
to advance predetermined objectives. 

Experienced engineering, economic navi- 
gational, diplomatic, nuclear warfare and 
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other defense experts, who cannot be dis- 
missed as uninformed, inexperienced, or in- 
competent, have emphasized the absolute ne- 
cessity for an independent inquiry under 
congressional authorization as would be pro- 
vided in pending measures to create the In- 
teroceanic Canalis Commission. This is now 
doubly urgent not only because of the 
mounting public interest in the interoceanic 
canals question resulting from the Pana- 
manian outbreak but also because the rec- 
ommendations of all ex parte canal studies 
since World War II are discredited and sus- 
pect as to the validity of the basic assump- 
tions on which they were founded and recom- 
mendations; and, under no circumstances, 
will they be accepted by the Congress as 
conclusive. 

Because it was the precedent followed in 
subsequent “traditionally” directed studies, 
I shall cite only the example of the 1946-47 
investigation and its predetermined recom- 
mendation for a sea-level project in the 
Canal Zone as being the only means for in- 
creasing the capacity and security of the 
Panama Canal to meet the future needs of 
interoceanic commerce and national defense. 

An examination of available records in the 
Congress discloses the following facts: 

(a) That the draft of the bill for the 
statute authorizing the 1946-47 inquiry was 
prepared in the Panama Canal organization 
by those who later directed the study un- 
der the authority of Public Law 280, 79th 
Congress, 

(b) That, by interpreting the “security” 
and “national defense” factors, in 
the draft by themselves, as “inherent” ca- 
pacity to withstand attack and as para- 
mount, the 1946-47 inquiry recommended 
construction of a canal at sea-level in the 
Canal Zone as being the only means for 
increasing the capacity and security of the 
Panama Canal to meet the future needs of 
interoceanic commerce and national defense. 

(c) That the 1947 recommendation served 
to exclude from serious consideration other 
canal proposals which, when evaluated from 
all significant angles, may have had superior 
advantages over the “official” recommenda- 
tion of the ex parte report. 

(d) That, at the very time when the 1947 
recommendation was being advanced, pri- 
marily on the hypothetical basis of affording 
greater security from nuclear attack, many 
of the most distinguished atomic warfare 
authorities, in and out of government serv- 
ice, opposed the sea-level proposal at Pana- 
ma on the ground that passive defense meas- 
ures against the atomic bomb are entirely 
“trrelevant” in navigational planning as any 
type of canal, regardless of its design, can 
be destroyed by nuclear attack beyond any 
hope of timely restoration. 

(e) That the 1947 inquiry ignored the 
crucial diplomatic problems involved, for a 
new canal in the Canal Zone would require 
the negotiation of a new treaty with Panama 
to determine the specific conditions for its 
construction, with the inevitable demands 
for tremendous indemnity and annuity ben- 
efits to Panama and sovereignty reservations. 

(f) That the sea-level proposal at Panama 
would be not only extravagant but also 
would involve “serious danger of a long in- 
terruption to traffic at the time of cutover 
from the present Canal.” (1960 Board of 
Consultants Report, par. 16.) 

(g) That when Preseident Truman trans- 
mitted the 1947 report to the Congress, he 
did so without any comment or recommen- 
dation and the Congress merely pigeon- 
holed it without printing as is customary in 
such cases. 

As to any proposal for a new canal, either 
in the Canal Zone territory or in the Re- 
public of Panama, that would require nego- 
tiation of a new treaty with that country 
with the inevitable denial of U.S. sovereignty 
that Panama could require, such proposal 
would be overwhelmingly rejected by the 
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Congress and the American people as utterly 
ridiculous. 

Lest the current enthusiasm and hysteria 
about a second canal be misleading and 
divert due attention from the Panama Canal, 
I invite attention to the following facts: 

1. We have a fine canal now but it is 
approaching saturation. 

2. We know it will work, how to work it, 
and how to provide for its major increase of 
capacity and operational efficiency without 
the requirement of a new treaty, which are 
paramount considerations. 

3. We have had a workable treaty for the 
Panama Canal granting the indispensables 
of undiluted U.S. sovereignty and jurisdic- 
tion over the Canal Zone and canal. 

4. We have experienced the abrogation by 
treaty amendments and nullification by 
Executive action of vital parts of the 1903 
treaty by policies and practices in direct op- 
position to the 1923 position of former Sec- 
retary of State Hughes who considered such 
reversals as unthinkable. 

5. We have had to defend our sovereignty 
over the Canal Zone by the use of force—an 
action absolutely necessary to protect the 
lives of our citizens and to save the canal 
itself from sabotage and destruction, 

6. We have no treaty for a canal at an- 
other location except with Nicaragua, and 
such location would also require treaties with 
Costa Rica, Salvador, and possibly, Hon- 
duras. 

7. We would have to be prepared to defend 
a canal in any location from “lawlessness 
and disorder” as was done at Panama on 
January 9, 1964. ` 

8. We would have to consider the ques- 
tions of indemnity and annuity payments 
to the nations involved for the grant of the 
necessary sovereignty and jurisdiction over 
the affected area, for the purchase of prop- 
erty from individual owners in the right of 
way, and for provision of defense installa- 
tions, the total cost of which would be 
large. 

9. We would have to absorb, in event of 
abandonment of the Panama Canal, the 
costs of all types of canal and defense in- 
stallations estimated at more than $2 billion. 

10. We now face the situation in which 
the United States, if it cannot retain un- 
impaired sovereignty and jurisdiction over 
the canal it owns, paid for, and has always 
defended, may be compelled to withdraw 
entirely from its long-term commitments 
throughout the American isthmus as regards 
interoceanic canals generally (Hay-Paunce- 
fote Treaty). 

From all of the above, it must be obvious 
that the problem of formulating a wisely 
reasoned interoceanic canal policy is no rou- 
tine administrative chore to be handled in a 
casual and predetermined way by routine 
officials, but a major task requiring the serv- 
ices of an independent body of the dignity 
and power that only congressional authoriza- 
tion can supply. In fact, this is the only 
way to end the unfavorable image of the 
United States caused by many years of con- 
fusion, delay, timidity and excessive appease- 
ment in the conduct of our Isthmian Canal 
policies. It is the only means by which our 
country can show the world, including Pan- 
ama, that it intends to stand by its treaty ob- 
ligations and is no longer evading its obliga- 
tions or bluffing. 

It was in furtherance of such objectives 
that, on January 7, 1964, which was imme- 
diately before the Panama outbreak, I wrote 
the President of the United States in these 
regards. Copies of my letter and of pending 
bills to create the Interoceanic Canal Com- 
mission were sent on February 3, 1964, to all 
Members of the House. 

Until such inquiry as that advocated by 
my colleagues and myself is authorized under 
act of the Congress, the canal situation will 
remain chaotic, whereas it should be as clear 
as crystal, and the Congress, the Nation and, 
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in fact, the entire world will agree with this 
view. Moreover, only such inquiry can close 
the lid on the evils and diseases now rising 
out of the Pandora’s Box that was opened at 
Panama by an unfortunate series of tragic 
actions and can restore our prestige, so badly 
wounded by the long-continued inept con- 
duct of policies concerning the Panama 
Canal. 

Whatever may have been the position of 
the advocates of a new canal of sea-level 
design near the present canal site, the recent 
course of the Panamanian Government and 
the barbarous actions of its unrestrained and 
communistic revolutionary mobs forcefully 
show that it is the absolute duty of the 
United States to consider other sites for 
an Isthmian Canal; and, to this end, it 18 
imperative to create with the utmost prompt- 
ness the indicated commission. 

Sincerely yours, 
DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
Member of Congress. 
FEBRUARY 17, 1964. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Senate Commerce Committee, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, CHAIRMAN: Your statement in 
the Recorp of February 6, 1964, relative to 
S. 2497, 88th Congress, a bill to provide for 
an investigation and study to determine a 
site for the construction of an interoceanic 
canal at sea level across the American Isth- 
mus, would vest three high administrative 
Officials of our Government, the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of Defense, and, pre- 
sumably, the Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, with powers to make recom- 
mendations concerning a specific type of a 
new interoceanic canal. 

Any body so constituted would, of neces- 
sity, be ex parte in character and committed 
to predetermined design. It would not be 
the independent, broadly based, and compe- 
tent commission that is imperatively needed 
for making the necessary studies, reports and 
recommendations on so gravely important a 
subject. Nor would the 6-months period be 
enough to make more than the most per- 
functory investigation. A minimum of 2 
years would be required. 

The three members, because of their offi- 
ces would have to rely upon routine under- 
lings in their departments. As shown by 
actions and policies over a period of years, 
two of these agencies of Government might 
well be more interested in covering up their 
own record of errors and in advocating pre- 
determined objectives than in making a 
forthright, comprehensive inquiry that is so 
urgently needed. 

To illustrate, the actions and policies of 
the Department of State with respect to the 
Panama Canal, as you well know from recent 
events, have been well calculated to bring 
about what Khrushchev himself might have 
ordered. The actions and policies of the De- 
partment of Defense have been calculated to 
cover up the 1939 third locks project flasco 
that cost the taxpayers $75 million through 
advocacy of a vast sea level undertaking near 
the present site in complete disregard of 
many vital factors involved. These factors 
include the danger of long interruption to 
traffic because of massive slides and the 
crucial diplomatic problems that a new 
Panama Canal of sea-level design would 
involve in the way of a huge indemnity, 
a greatly increased annuity, and inevitable 
demands by Panama for sovereignty, limita- 
tion of the duration of any treaty, and even- 
tual control. 

The type of inquiry that is indispensable 
is that which would be provided by the 
House bills to create the Interoceanic Canals 
Commission introduced by Representatives 
Bow, HOSMER, THOMPSON of Texas, and my- 
self, all of whom have carefully studied the 
canal question. These measures would pro- 
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vide for an independent, broadly based, and 
competent commission of the best qualified 
men our country can muster and allow 2 
years for the inquiry. 

The major questions in interoceanic 
canals problems have been presented in my 
letters of January 7, 1964, to the President 
and February 5, 1964, to Chairman HERBERT 
C. Bonner of the House Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, copies of which 
are attached together with the text of the 
bills to create the Interoceanic Canals 
Commission. 

At an early date, I plan to make a major 
address on the interoceanic canals question 
in the House and to outline a comprehensive 
and adequate program for our Government 
with considerable documentation. I shall 
send you a copy after its publication in the 
RECORD. 

In view of the above and the facts set 
forth in the two letters attached, any bill 
that does not provide for an independent 
and broadly-based commission would be en- 
tirely unacceptable to informed congres- 
sional leadership and counter to the legiti- 
mate vital interests of the United States. 
My judgment is that S. 2497 would not pass 
the House but I have every reason to believe 
that the House would approve and pass a 
bill of the type above indicated. 

I trust that you and the cosponsors of 
S. 2497 will introduce in the Senate a meas- 
ure identical with those in the House to 
create the Interoceanic Canals Commission 
and that thereupon we all work together 
to bring about the prompt enactment of 
this greatly needed legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
Member of Congress. 


SUPPLEMENTARY DOCUMENTATION 


Mr. Speaker, when the recent outbreak 
at Panama occurred, I recognized in- 
stinctively that the resulting crisis would 
prove to be of national and world signifi- 
cance. Realizing from previous experi- 
ence that moves would be made by ele- 
ments in our Government to placate 
Panamanians by offering to replace our 
able commander in chief, U.S. Southern 
Command, Gen. Andrew O'Meara, for his 
effective defense of the Canal Zone, I im- 
mediately wrote the President strongly 
supporting this experienced and capable 
Army officer. No doubt other Members 
of the Congress did likewise. 

In addition, I wrote a series of letters 
on various aspects of the interoceanic 
canals problem as the situation devel- 
oped. Since some of these matters and 
their replies deal with important phases 
of the canal problem, I quote a number 
of them, a February 7 statement of mine 
to this body, and an article by Hanson W. 
Baldwin in the New York Times of Feb- 
ruary 27 as part of my remarks: 

JANUARY 10, 1964. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: In view of the re- 
sponsibility which falls on our Government 
in connection with the tragic events on Jan- 
uary 9-10, 1964, in the Canal Zone and Pan- 
ama, our Nation is fortunate in having in 
command of its Armed Forces on the isthmus 
one of the ablest officers of the Army—Gen. 
Andrew O'Meara. He is prudent as well as 
intelligent, will not panic regardless of the 
provocation, and can be depended upon to 
exercise sound judgment in time of crisis. 

The additional disorders on the isthmus, 
initiated by subversive forces, emphasize 
again the fact that our country cannot main- 
tain, operate, and protect the Panama Canal 
and discharge its treaty obligations unless it 
has complete authority to do so as granted 
in the 1903 treaty with Panama. Two 
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masters cannot be served in such a delicate 
Canal. 


ama, as practiced by our Government in re- 
cent years, has inevitably led, as I have re- 
peatedly predicted, to the present deplorable 
situation. 

And undoubtedly, communistic Castroism 
has contributed to this chaotic state of af- 
fairs and, in very large measure, is responsi- 
ble therefor. The international communistic 
conspirators have long had as their supreme 
objective the wresting of control of the Pan- 


reel Such relinquishment by the United 
ta’ of its rights, power and authority in 
the Canal Zone would remove the keystone 
in the arch of hemispheric defense and by 
creating a power vacuum, and undoubtedly 
set in motion comparable movements for 
takeover by force and violence throughout 
Latin America. 

The present tragedy in the Canal Zone does 
not surprise any informed Member of the 
Congress. It is merely the direct consequence 
of the failure of our Government to reaffirm 
and make definite its Panama Canal policy, 
which over the years, has been urged in the 
Congress. 

I recommend immediate support of you for 
a pronouncement by our Government along 
the lines of House Concurrent Resolution 
105, copy attached. 

In these connections, I recall the failure of 
our Government in a similar crisis on the 
isthmus to support the actions taken by 
Gov. William E. Potter to protect the Canal 
Zone. This failure to support his action 
produced a lack of confidence in the integrity 
of our commanders in the zone. 

Under the conditions now prevailing, I 
would urge that, in addition to support for 
House Concurrent Resolution 105, you issue 
a statement indicating your full confidence 
in, and support of, General O’Meara and his 
command. 

Sincerely yours, 

Danret J. FLOOD, 

Member of Congress. 

JANUARY 15, 1964. 

Hon. Draw RUSK, 
Secretary of State, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: In connection with 
the action of officials of the executive branch 
of our Government with respect to the recog- 
nition in 1959 of so-called “titular sover- 
eignty” of Panama over the Canal Zone and 
the flying of the Panama flag in Shaler 
Triangle in September 1960, I request the 
following: 

1. A copy of any order or statement by 
the President, the Secretary of State, or 
other official directing the recognition in 
1959 of “titular sovereignty” over the zone. 

2. A copy of any order or statement by 
the President, the Secretary of State, or 
other official directing the display in 1960 
of the Panama flag in Shaler Triangle. 

An early reply is requested. 


DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
Member of Congress. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: Thank you for 
your letter of January 15, 1964, to the Sec- 
retary in which you requested certain docu- 
ments relative to the titular sovereignty of 
Panama over the Canal Zone and the flying 
of the Panamanian flag in Shaler Triangle. 

Pursuant to your request there is enclosed 
a copy of a recently prepared summary back- 
ground report on the flag issue. The texts 
of the principal pertinent documents are 
contained in this report. 
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If I can be of further assistance to you in 
this matter, please do not hesitate to call 
on me. 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK G. DUTTON, 
Assistant Secretary. 


JANUARY 20 1964. 


FLYING OF PANAMANIAN FLAG WITH U.S. FLAG 
In CANAL ZONE BY CIVILIAN AUTHORITIES 


Following violent disturbances on Novem- 
ber 3, 1959, at the Canal Zone-Panama 
boundary, involving sovereignty, flags, and 
other issues, a special representative of the 

t of State said in Panama on 
November 24, 1959: 

“During the course of our discussions, in 
response to a question by the President of 
Panama, I assured him that the policy of 
the U.S. Government with respect to the 
status of the Canal Zone remains as it had 
been stated more than 50 years ago to the 
effect that the United States recognizes that 
titular sovereignty over the Canal Zone 
remains in the Government of Panama.” 

Further demonstrations, including some 
violence against the Canal Zone, occurred 
again on November 28, 1959. Subsequently 
the Panamanian Ambassador to the United 
States in Washington presented a formal 
request for, among other things, the flying 
of the Panamanian flag in the Canal Zone. 

On December 2, 1959, President Eisen- 
hower in a press conference stated that he 
did “in some form or other believe that we 
should have visual evidence that Panama 
does have titular sovereignty over the re- 
gion.” In a press conference on December 
10, 1959, Secretary of State Herter stated 


On September 17, 1960, President Eisen- 
hower directed that the U.S. flag and 
the Panamanian be flown together 
in a single place in the Canal Zone known 
as Shaler Triangle. This action was an- 
nounced by a White House release which 
read as follows: 

“Last December 2 the President stated his 
belief that there should be visual evidence 
of Panama's titular sovereignty over the 
Panama Canal Zone. The President has now, 
as a voluntary and unilateral decision on the 
part of the Government of the United States, 
approved and directed the flying of the flag 
of the Republic of Panama together with the 
U.S. flag on a daily basis in Shaler 
Triangle in the Canal Zone. The President 
has authorized the American Ambassador, 
Joseph S. Farland, to make a public state- 
ment to this effect. 

“The President hopes that his decision 
will demonstrate the continuing close bonds 
that exist between the people of the United 
States and the Republic of Panama and 
their Governments.” 

The U.S. note transmitted to the Panama 
Foreign Office on September 17, 1960, stated 
(Department of State bulletin, October 10, 
1960, vol. XLIII, No. 1111, p. 558): 

“I am pleased to state that, after the 
highest consideration by my Government, 
I am instructed to inform you that as a 
further reflection of the genuine friendship 
existing between our two Governments and 
peoples, my Government has determined that 
as a voluntary act on the part of the United 
States, and in recognition of the titular 
sovereignty residing in the Republic of 
Panama with respect to the Canal Zone, the 
Panamanian flag will hereafter be flown to- 
gether with the U.S. flag on a daily basis in 
the area known as Shaler Triangle in the 
Canal Zone. This determination is in no 
wise to be considered as modifying in any 
way the treaties and agreements in force 
between the United States and Panama.” 

On September 21, 1960, the two flags were 
first flown at Shaler Triangle, and have 
flown there daily since then. 
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On June 13, 1962, Presidents Kennedy and 
Chiari issued a joint communique stating 
that they were appointing high level rep- 
resentatives to discuss points of dissatisfac- 
tion. Ambassador Farland and Governor 
Fleming were appointed by President Ken- 
nedy and Foreign Minister Solls and Dr. 
Octavio Fabrega were appointed by President 
Chiari. 

The communique stated that the Presi- 
dents “agreed that their representatives will 
arrange for the flying of Panamanian flags 
in an appropriate way in the Canal Zone.” 

The flag question was the first substantive 
matter discussed by the special commission. 
Governor Fleming, with the concurrence of 
Ambassador Farland developed a list of 15 
sites at which the United States and Pana- 
manian flags would fly together in the Canal 
Zone, including Shaler Triangle where the 
two flags had been flying since September 
21, 1960, by direction of President Eisen- 
hower. The list of site locations for the 
dual flags was presented to Panama at a 
meeting on July 20, 1962, for discussion pur- 
poses, and was forwarded to Washington for 
review by the Department of State and 
others. 

The selected sites were acquiesced in by 
Panama and were approved in principle by 
those reviewing the matter in Washington. 
The sites were substantially the same as 
those subsequently used except as affected by 
the addition of civilian school premises in 
January 1964. 

The original list of sites did not include 
any schools. At no time did Panama or any- 
one in Washington object to the specific list 
of civilian areas or suggest any additions or 
deletions or raise a question about the 
schools. This remained true until after the 
trouble which began on January 7, 1964. 

While the list of civilian sites was not it- 
self controversial, Panama sought also to 
have her flag flown in military areas and 
on transiting ships. And some Members of 
Congress and many U.S. citizen residents in 
the Canal Zone felt strongly against the 
flying of the Panamanian flag at all in the 
Canal Zone. The House of Representatives 
has passed House Resolution 459 on February 
2, 1960, flying the Panamanian flag. 
The pertinent 1961 appropriation act con- 
tained a rider prohibiting the use of Canal 
Zone Government or Panama Canal Company 
funds to install a flagpole for flying a Pana- 
manian flag in the Canal Zone (Public Law 
86-451, May 13, 1960). Nevertheless the 
September 1960 action by President Eisen- 
hower followed and the dual flags were 
established in Shaler Triangle, using special 
funds, 

When the new Thatcher Ferry Bridge was 
dedicated on October 12, 1962, United States 
and Panamanian flags were flown at each end 
of the center span. These flags, the first 
dual sets to be flown since the Shaler Tri- 
angle action, have flown 24 hours a day ever 
since, 

On October 29, 1962, in further implemen- 
tation of the agreement, dual flags were flown 
at the administration building at Balboa 
Heights, and on November 1, 1962, at the 
administration building at Cristobal. This 
followed public announcement of the agree- 
ment on flags by President Chiari in an 
address to the Panamanian National Assem- 
bly on October 1, 1962. 

On January 10, 1963, the Joint Commis- 
sion created by Presidents Kennedy and 
Chiari issued a joint communique, the first 
paragraph of which reads as follows: 

“1. It has been agreed that the flag of the 
Republic of Panama will be flown together 
with the flag of the United States of Amer- 
ica on land in the Canal Zone where the 
flag of the United States of America is flown 
by civilian authorities. Private organizations 
and persons in the Zone are free to display 
flags at will over their places of residence 
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or business. Other aspects of the flag ques- 
tion will be discussed later.” 

On October 26, 1962, a Panama Canal Com- 
pany employee, Gerald Doyle, had filed suit 
against the Governor of the Canal Zone 
seeking to enjoin the flying of the Pana- 
manian flag in the Canal Zone. This action 
received substantial support from many 
Canal Zone residents and from some Mem- 
bers of Congress. While the suit was pend- 
ing the Governor refrained from initiating 
any further dual flags at the remaining sites. 
Panama, apparently understanding the sit- 
uation, did not press for action to further 
implement the flag agreement during the 
litigation, despite adverse press comment in 
Panama concerning the litigation. 

The flag suit was dismissed by the U.S. 
district court in the Canal Zone on July 8, 
1963, the court opinion holding that the 
matter was one of executive discretion. The 
time for appeal expired on September 27, 
1963, without an appeal having been filed. 

Thereafter, the Governor directed that the 
dual flags be flown at the remaining selected 
sites. This was carried out in accordance 
with a schedule which would permit com- 
pletion of the installation of all poles by 
February 7, 1964. As each set of poles was 
erected the two flags were immediately flown 
thereon, without publicity or ceremony. In 
the meantime the list of 15 locations for 
the two flags had increased to 17 by reason 
of the Governor’s addition of sites at two 
cemeteries, which had been mentioned but 
not specifically included at the time of the 
original list. 

During the course of the year, some flag- 
poles at locations not selected for dual flags 
were removed, such at the Governor's resi- 
dence which is a block or so from the Ad- 
ministration Building where the two flags 
were already flying. The removal of flag- 
poles drew some adverse press comment. In 
general, the sites for the dual flags were se- 
lécted to provide for such display in each 
major population area plus special locations 
such as the locks and governmental admin- 
istration buildings. 

In November 1963 the Governor considered 
fiying the dual flags at the four high schools. 
This question was discussed informally with 
the Canal Zone Civic Council leaders and 
with the senior officials of the Panama Canal 
Company and Canal Zone Government. The 
civic councils felt strongly that such dual 
displays at the schools would lead to major 
flag incidents. Senior agency officials gen- 
erally agreed with the civic councils. This 
position was consistent with the informal 
opinion received from school officials in 1962 
when the question of flags at schools was 
first considered by the Governor. The orig- 
inal decision not to fly dual flags outside the 
schools, and therefore no flag, under the 
agreement, was reaffirmed by the Governor 
in December 1963. 

By the end of December 1963, 11 of the 
dual flag installations were in operation, 
with 5 more scheduled for January and early 
February 1964, and the final site set for new 
Gorgas Hospital when construction would be 
completed later in 1964. 

During the Christmas holidays it was de- 
cided by the Governor that full implementa- 
tion of the agreement with Panama would 
be put into effect on January 2, 1964, at 
which time the Panamanian flag would be 
flown wherever the U.S. flag was flown by 
civilian authorities. This meant that no 
U.S. flags would be flown outside the schools 
and at about four other locations where 
single U.S. flags were still flying on Decem- 
ber 31. 

On December 30, 1963, the following press 
release was issued by the Governor: 

“On and after January 2, 1964, the Pan- 
amanian flag will be flown together with 
the flag of the United States on civilian land 
areas in the Canal Zone where the U.S. flag 
is flown by civilian authorities. 
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“This action implements the understand- 
ing made public in a joint communique is- 
sued by the two Governments earlier this 
year which stated that ‘the flag of the Re- 
public of Panama will be flown together with 
the flag of the United States of America on 
land in the Canal Zone where the flag of the 
United States of America is flown by civilian 
authorities. Private organizations and per- 
sons in the zone are free to display flags at 
will over their places of residence or business. 

“For some time the Panama Canal has 
been erecting dual flagpoles at selected sites. 
Work has been completed and the two flags 
are now flying at 11 of the sites. Dual flag- 
poles will be erected at five additional sites 
between now and the early part of February. 
One further location at which the two flags 
will fly will be the new Gorgas Hospital addi- 
tion when it is completed later this year. 

“The 11 locations where the two flags are 
now flying are Shaler Plaza, Thatcher Ferry 
Bridge, the administration building in Bal- 
boa and also at Cristobal, Miraflores and 
Gatun Locks, Coco Solo and Corozal hospi- 
tals, Palo Seco, Margarita and Coco Solo. 
The five remaining locations in addition to 
the new Gorgas Hospital addition are Gam- 
boa-Santa Cruz, Rainbow City, Parviso, 
Mount Hope Cemetery and Corozal Cemetery. 
Locations at which the U.S. flag has cur- 
rently been flown alone and at which no 
flags will be flown on or after January 2, 1964, 
are the schools; the Ancon District Court 
Building; the Industrial Division, Cristobal; 
a site in Gamboa which will be replaced by 
the site for the two flags; and the present 
Gorgas Hospital. 

“In accordance with law and customs re- 
quiring the U.S. flag to be displayed in or 
near schools, the U.S. flag will continue to 
be displayed in classrooms or elsewhere 
within the schools as at present. The Pan- 
amanian flag will continue to be displayed 
with the U.S, flag in all Latin American 
schools and in certain other schools as appro- 
priate, following present practice.” 

Schools reopened on Thursday, January 2, 
1964, after the Christmas holiday. The U.S. 
flag which formerly had been raised in front 
of each school on school days was no longer 
flown, in accordance with the commitment 
to Panama to fly two or none. 

During the first few days of the new school 
period students at Balboa High School be- 
gan to generate feeling in protest against 
the discontinuance of the U.S. flag out- 
side the school. A U.S. flag is displayed 
in every classroom but the outside flag be- 
came an object of current significance. By 
Monday, January 6, it was known by school 
officials and some parents and others that 
some of the students intended to go to school 
early on Tuesday, January 7, and to raise the 
U.S. flag on the outside pole at Balboa High 
School. On Friday, January 3, a petition 
to President Johnson protesting the discon- 
tinuance of the U.S. flag outside the Balboa 
High School was circulated at the school and 
signed by 400 to 500 students, 

Balboa High School has an enrollment of 
1,851. Of these, 1,777 are U.S. citizens—927, 
or 50.1 per cent, of the students at Balboa 
High School are children of military or 
civilian personnel of the U.S. Armed Forces— 
639, or 34.5 percent, are children of employees 
of the Canal Zone Government and Panama 
Canal Company—136, or 7.3 percent, are chil- 
dren of American businessmen and other 
non-Government personnel in Panama and 
the Canal Zone—75, or 4.1 percent, are chil- 
dren of U.S. citizen employees of the U.S. 
Embassy, AID, USIS, and the Federal Aviation 
Agency—74, or 4 percent, are non-U.S. citi- 
zen tuition students, principally Pana- 
manians. 

By 6:45 a.m. on Tuesday, January 7, about 
25 students had gathered on the lawn in 
front of the high school with a flag. The 
halyards were locked on the pole: Attempts 
were made to climb the pole but efforts to 
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get the flag aloft were at first not successful. 
By 7:25 some 200 to 300 students, mostly 
observers, were present and a group of 50 to 
80 were around the pole itself. The few 
actually working at it finally worked the 
halyards loose so that despite the lock the 
flag was raised at 7:25. School officials were 
present, and a couple of policemen were in 
the area. A dozen or so adults, presumably 
parents, were on the sidelines. 

Classes started at 7:45 and nearly all 
students attended. Abstenteeism during the 
day was nearly normal. A dozen or so adults 
and students remained in the area across 
the street from the campus. At 8:20 the 
acting superintendent of schools, the princi» 
pal of the high school, and the Civil Affairs 
Director within whose Bureau the schools 
operate, lowered the flag, which was taken to 
the principal’s office. 

The first class period was over at 8:38 a.m., 
and at 8:40 six college students and one 
high school student put up another small 
flag. About 150 students were on the school 
steps or lawn and they pledged allegiance to 
the flag. A number of adults were in the 
area. School officials were present. No 
police were in the immediate area. No effort 
to prevent the students’ action was taken 
because of a policy decision approved by the 
Governor that an incident involving phys- 
ically preventing these American students 
from raising the American fiag outside their 
school and pledging allegiance should be 
avoided, in the expectation that the protest 
demonstration would have achieved its pur- 
pose and the flag could be lowered quietly 
later. No laws were broken and it was con- 
sidered that the demonstration by the stu- 
dents did not constitute a flying of the flag 
by “civilian authorities.” 

It was understood that the active ring- 
leader group of students intended to require 
authorities to use force if an effort were 
made to prevent the raising of the flag, or to 
take it down once up, or to remove the flag- 
pole. School officials urged students to re- 
turn to classes which nearly all did. Photog- 
raphers, professional and others, were pres- 
ent at all actions described. 

During the morning a small group of 
students kept watch from just off the cam- 
pus. Between classes large numbers ap- 
peared to see what had happened, there hav- 
ing been rumors that the authorities intend- 
ed to remove the pole or halyard. At noon 
the students substituted a larger flag on the 
pole. After school about 100 students, with 
adults, remained around the area until late 
evening to prevent action to remove the flag 
or pole. About 25 remained on watch all 
night and were furnished food and blankets 
by adult sympathizers. 

At 6 p.m. on Tuesday the flag was lowered 
by six high school boys. At 7:30 a.m. on 
Wednesday it was again raised. The situa- 
tion was about the same on Wednesday. In 
the afternoon some 200 students marched 
around the flag with placards demanding 
that the flag stay up. Ringleaders told 
school officials that students would continue 
In classes so long as the flag was up. It was 
understood that if the flag were taken down 
the fire alarm would be used to signal a 
student rush to prevent the action. The 
principal put out written bulletins assuring 
that there was no intention to remove the 
flagpole, and cautioning against any im- 
proper use of the fire alarm system. 

On the Atlantic side similar action was 
taken on Wednesday by large numbers of 
students at Cristobal High School with sub- 
stantial parental support. Groups went to 
several elementary schools also and put up 
flags, on both the Atlantic and Pacific sides. 

On Wednesday, January 8, the Governor 
issued a statement appealing to the public 
for cooperation. He reviewed the back- 
ground of the dual flag program and said: 

“I believe that it is unnecessary for me to 
dwell at length on the responsibilities of 
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U.S. citizens to abide by the official commit- 
ments of their Government. I would, how- 
ever, like to emphasize that we have a par- 
ticular responsibility here in the Canal Zone 
where our actions are subject to direct view 
by citizens of other countries. 

“I request the cooperation of all U.S. citi- 
zens at this time in honoring our country’s 
commitments and in showing our good faith 
by our own actions. We must set the ex- 
ample and some recent actions have not been 
good in view of an international commit- 
ment of the United States. 

“At the same time, I will say that the list 
of official locations at which the two flags 
are to be flown is not final and absolute. 
Should the various communities desire dual 
flag displays at other locations, it is pos- 
sible that we can make appropriate additions 
in consonance with our international com- 
mitment. In this regard, I would look to the 
civic councils for advice as to the wishes of 
the communities.” 

On Thursday morning, January 9, the Gov- 
ernor pretaped and film-recorded an address 
to the public. This statement was presented 
by Canal Zone radio and television at 6:15 
p.m. It reviewed the discussions with Pan- 
ama during the preceding 2 years with par- 
ticular reference to the flag issue. The Gov- 
ernor explained the commitment to Panama, 
the selection of the sites for dual flags, and 
the issue as to flags at the schools. He stated 
that “the flag agreement is a valid commit- 
ment of our Government. We Americans in 
the zone have an obligation as citizens to 
support that commitment regardless of our 
personal beliefs. I hope that we Americans 
will conduct ourselves with reason, and in 
an emotional situation successfully avoid 
emotionalism.” 

Following the tragic events of Thursday 
evening, January 9, and thereafter, which 
are not within the scope of this summary, 
the dual flags were directed to be flown out- 
side the Canal Zone schools by Secretary of 
the Army Vance. The following announce- 
ment was made on January 11, 1964: 

“After consultation with Governor Flem- 
ing, Secretary Vance announced tonight that 
the Canal Zone Government will continue 
to fly the U.S. flag outside public schools in 
the Canal Zone and that in accordance with 
the existing agreement between the Re- 
pet of Panama and the United States, 

the Panamanian flag will be flown alongside 
the U.S. flag at these locations.” 

Accordingly, poles were erected and the 
dual flags were flown from 17 public schools 
in the Canal Zone beginning January 15, 
1964. 

As of January 19, 1964, the Panamanian 
flag is being flown or is scheduled to be flown 
by civilian authorities in the Canal Zone 
where the U.S. flag is flown, at 30 locations, 
identified in the attached list which also 
states the date upon which the 2 flags were 
first fown together at each location. 


DuaL FLAG INSTALLATIONS IN CANAL ZONE 


The location and the date dual flags first 
flown: 

Shaler Triangle, September 21, 1960. 

Thatcher Ferry Bridge, October 12, 1962. 

Administration Building, Balboa Heights, 
October 29, 1962. 

Administration Building, Cristobal, 
vember 1, 1962. 

Miraflores Locks, October 24, 1963. 

Gatun Locks, November 9, 1963. 

Coco Solo Hospital, November 15, 1963. 

Corozal Hospital, November 30, 1963. 

Palo Seco Hospital, December 4, 1963. 

Margarita Townsite, December 18, 1963. 

Balboa High School, January 15, 1964. 

Canal Zone College, January 15, 1964. 

Balboa Elementary School, January 
1964, 

Ancon Elementary School, January 
1964. 

1 Elementary School, January 

1 


No- 


15, 
15, 
15, 
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Diablo Junior High School, January 15, 
1964. 

Los Rios Elementary School, January 15, 

1964. 

Pedro Miguel Elementary School, January 
15, 1964. 

Paraiso Elementary School, January 15, 
1964. 

Paraiso Junior-Senior High School, Janu- 
ary 15, 1964. 

Gamboa Elementary School, January 15, 
1964. 

Santa Cruz Elementary School, January 
15, 1964. 

Cristobal Junior-Senior High School, Jan- 
uary 15, 1964. 

Coco Solo Elementary School, January 15, 
1964. 

Rainbow City Junior-Senior High School, 

January 15, 1964. 

Margarita Elementary School, January 15, 
1964. 

Gatun Elementary School, January 15, 
1964. 

Mount Hope Cemetery, scheduled for Jan- 
uary 31, 1964. 

Corozal Cemetery, scheduled for February 
7. 1964. 

New Gorgas Hospital, scheduled for later 
in 1964. 

JANUARY 15, 1964. 

Hon. FREDERICK G. DUTTON, 

Assistant Secretary of State for Congressional 
Relations, Department of State, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: Your letter of Decem- 
ber 2, 1963, states that the Department of 
State agrees that there are advantages in a 
timely official declaration of policy concern- 
ing vital cahal matters and that it has been 
working on the idea. 

As an important national policy matter in 
which the Congress will bear the ultimate re- 
sponsibility, the coordination of its prepara- 
tion with informed congressional leadership 
would be helpful in producing the type of 
declaration that will win support in the 
Congress. 

In order to aid in the above direction, I 
shall appreciate being kept advised in the 
premises and supplied with advance copies 
of drafts for study and suggestions. 

Sincerely yours, 
DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
Member of Congress. 
JANUARY 24, 1964. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: I wish to ac- 
knowledge with thanks your letter of Janu- 
ary 15, 1964, in reply to my letter of Decem- 
ber 2, 1963, concerning the possible issuance 
of an official declaration of policy on vital 
canal matters. The Department wishes to 
assure you that you and other Members of 
the Congress will be kept fully advised suf- 
ficiently in advance to allow consideration 
and coordination of all viewpoints in the 
preparation of U.S. policy toward Panama 
Canal matters. 

If I can be of any further assistance to you 
in this matter, please do not hesitate to let 
me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK G. DUTTON, 
Assistant Secretary. 


JANUARY 27, 1964. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Mr. PRESDENT: The Panamanian outbreak 
on January 9, 1964, has aroused the people 
of the United States concerning the overall 
interoceanic canal problem to the 
pitch since the famous speed voyage of the 
Oregon in 1898 from the Northwest Pacific 
around Cape Horn to join the US. Fleet off 
Santiago in the Spanish-American War. 

It was that dramatic episode that stimu- 
lated our country to undertake the construc- 
tion of an interoceanic canal, the first major 
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step in which was authorize tion of an Isth- 
mian Canal Commission to make the neces- 
sary explorations, evaluations, and reports 
with recommendations. 

The inherent logic of the present situa- 
tion, with our Nation animated and various 
Canal ideas being advocated on every hand, 
is that history will repeat itself. Your ad- 
ministration thus will have a great opportu- 
nity for a constructive and lasting achieve- 
ment of the highest importance, comparable 
to the historic contributions of President 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

It is to be hoped that you, at the earliest 
Possible date, will send a special message to 
the Congress urging the enactment of legis- 
lation to create the Interoceanic Canals 
Commission as was recommended to you in 
my January 7, 1964, letter, copy attached; 
and that upon such enactment that you will 
promptiy appoint the best qualified men 
available for commission membership. 

In view of recent events at Panama, this 
move would be both timely, constructive, and 
immensely popular, and, in an unoffensive 
way, serve notice to the entire world that our 
country is not evading its responsibilities 
under treaty or merely bluffing. 

The main points in the bills are the result 
of extensive study of both needs of the situa- 
tion and past experience with regard to the 
Panama Canal. Thus, I would, respectfully, 
but most earnestly, urge that they receive 
your approval. 

In this general connection, I shall be glad 
to be of any possible service to you. 

Respectfully, 
DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
Member of Congress. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, January 28, 1964. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: For the President, I 
would like to acknowledge your letter of Jan- 
uary 27 recommending that he send a special 
message to the Congress urging the enact- 
ment of legislation to create an Interoceanic 
Canals Commission. Your letter will have 
the President’s careful consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
LAWRENCE F. O'BRIEN, 
Special Assistant to the President. 
JANUARY 30, 1964. 
Hon. STEPHEN AILEs, 
Secretary of the Army, 
Department of the Army, the Pentagon, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear MR. SECRETARY: A careful reading 
over a period of years of published matter 
concerning the attitude of Panama toward 
the United States in relation to the Panama 
Canal shows the following pattern: 

1. Emphasis on the “guilt” of the United 
States toward Panama in 1903. 

2. Belittlement of the treaty based annui- 
ties as insufficient compensation. 

3. Failure to present other benefits derived 
by Panama from the United States. 

4. Demands for more and more. 

As far as I know, no adequate statement of 
the nontreaty based benefits of the United 
States to Panama over the years has ever been 
prepared. 

In order to assist in defending our legiti- 
mate and indispensable interests on the isth- 
mus, I desire a list showing, year by year since 
1914, the total benefits that Panama has re- 
ceived from the United States with a break- 
down into principal categories for each year, 
both as to outright gifts and loan and the ex- 
tent of payments on the loans. 

Kindly advise when this information can 
be expected, as I consider this as of the grav- 
est importance. 

Sincerely yours, 
DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
Member of Congress. 
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FEBRUARY 1964. 

Dear Mr. Fioop: This is in reply to your 
letter to Secretary Ailes of January 30, 1964, 
in which you asked for a breakdown of the 
total benefits that Panama has received 
from the United States since 1914. 

A complete list of every benefit to Panama 
since 1914 from every U.S. Government 
agency would be extremely time consuming 
if not impossible to compile. However, we 

more than a year ago that some- 
thing of this nature would be useful in our 
discussions with Panama, and in conjunc- 
tion with the Department of State initiated 
the preparation of a document that I hope 
will fully meet your requirements. While it 
does not include every item received by Pan- 
ama since 1914, it goes back as far as 20 
years for capital items, and lists many bene- 
fits that cannot be measured in dollars. It 
is quite detailed in its coverage of recent 
years, and thus gives an excellent picture of 
what Panama could normally expect as con- 
tinuing benefits from her association with 
the United States. 

As another source of information. I call 
your attention to House Report No. 2218, 
86th Congress, 2d session, “Report on U.S. 
Relations with Panama.” This report in- 
cludes a review of US. contributions to 
Panama. 

The inclosed document is unclassified, 
and it will be used for public information 
purposes. I believe that you will find it 
useful. Please let me know if it and House 
Report No. 2218 do not satisfy your require- 
ments. 

Sincerely, 
Harry C. MCPHERSON, Jr., 
Deputy Under Secretary of the Army 
(TA). 
JANUARY 27, 1964. 
Hon. STEPHEN AILES, 
Secretary of the Army, Department of the 
Army, the Pentagon, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: The following 
excerpt from a letter from Canal Zone under 
date of January 15, 1964, is quoted for in- 
formation and appropriate action: 

“A young man of Panamanian heritage 
who fought for the United States in the 
Korean war and after returning home was 
given U.S. citizenship and his name is Har- 
rison has been a watchman at Cristobal 
piers until this happened. The Panamanian 
police got him on top of the Johnny Walker 
Building in Colon shooting at the American 
soldiers as a sniper, and he is now in jail in 
Colon. This man should not be allowed to 
work for the Panama Canal Company any- 
more and his US. citizenship should be taken 
away.” 

If the facts established by investigation 
show that the man in question is an Amer- 
ican citizen and was shooting at our sol- 
diers, the case would seem to call for appro- 
priate action under law. 

Kindly advise me of the premises. 

Sincerely yours, 
DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
Member of Congress. 
FEBRUARY 6, 1964. 

Dran Mn. FLoop: I now have further in- 
formation on the report which you forward- 
ed by letter on January 27, 1964, concerning 
a Panama Canal Company employee who is 
alleged to have taken part in sniping at 
American soldiers. 

Your report Was cabled to the Governor 
of the Canal Zone, who replied as follows: 

“Ernesto A, Harrison, a Panamanian citi- 
zen employee of the Panama Canal Company 
who served with the U.S. Army July 8, 1952, 
to July 7, 1954, was reported by reliable 
sources to have been involved in the disturb- 
ances in Colon January 9-12. When ques- 
tioned on January 13, Harrison denied the 
charges but submitted his resignation the 
following day. “is Personnel Action Form 
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SF 50 states that he resigned while being 
investigated as a sniper suspect in the border 
disturbances January 9, 1964. He will not 
be reemployed unless it is definitely estab- 
lished that he did not participate as alleged. 
Harrison has never acquired US. citizen- 
ship.” 

I will keep you informed of any further 
developments in this matter. 

Sincerely, 
Crrus R. VANCE. 
JANUARY 31, 1964. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Re Panama Canal: Sovereignty and secu- 
rity. 
The 1901 Hay-Pauncefote Treaty with 
Great Britain recognized the exclusive right 
of the United States to construct, regulate, 
and manage a trans-Isthmian Canal. The 
rules adopted in this convention for its 
neutralization require the canal to be open 
to vessels of commerce and of war for all 
nations on terms of equality, with tolls that 
are equitable and just. Moreover, under this 
and the 1903 treaty with Panama, the United 
States has the obligation and the necessary 
sovereignty and jurisdiction to take any and 
all necessary measures to protect the canal 
from damage or destruction, lawlessness, and 
disorders. These safeguards are a tribute to 
our great statesmen who, in the early part 
of the century, formulated our canal pol- 
icy. 

The opening of the Panama Canal in 1914, 
coinciding with the outbreak of hostilities in 
Europe, enabled it to render indispensable 
services in the conduct of three great wars 
in the 20th century by the transit of vessels 
of war, supplies, and troops; World Wars I 
and II and the Korean war. 

In 1961, the Panama Canal made possible 
the rapid concentration of our Armed Forces 
and supplies for a major Cuban operation. 
Located at the strategic center of the Amer- 
icas, it will likewise be indispensable for 
rapid mobilization for limited wars, par- 
ticularly those in the Western Hemisphere. 

In the period between the outbreak of 
the hostilities and involvement of the United 
States in the major wars, the Nation’s re- 
sponsibilities primarily concerned the preser- 
vation of canal neutrality and secondarily 
its protection against aggression. After our 
country became a belligerent, emphasis was 
placed on defense. The safety of the canal, 
of course, is basic on all occasions. 

The principal factor in U.S. control over 
the Panama Canal, which has enabled it to 
meet its treaty obligations and to protect its 
legitimate vital interests, is exclusive sover- 
eignity over the Canal Zone. Experience over 
many years, most recently dramatized by the 
January 1964 Panamanian outbreak, during 
which there was no interruption in transits, 
has conclusively established that the Canal 
cannot be efficiently operated with less sover- 
eignty than that granted by Panama in the 
1903 treaty and that canal security in this 
area of continued bloodshed is inseparable 
from exclusive sovereignty, for which there 
is only one r symbol, the U.S. flag. 
Responsibility in a project of such magnitude 
without undiluted sovereignty is unthink- 
able. 

In view of the treaty obligations of the 
United States for the opeartion of the Pan- 
ama Canal and its responsibilities under the 
Monroe Doctrine, our Government must 
never, under any circumstances, permit the 
loss or dilution of its sovereignity over the 
Canal and its protecting barrier, the Canal 

one, 

Supervision of the Panama Canal by the 
United Nations, as was evidently desired by 
Alger Hiss, would mean its control by an 
alien organization increasingly dominated 
by enemies of the free world, with Commu- 
nist China as a probable new member; its 
control by the Organization of American 
States, as some theorists advocate, would 
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place it under a supposedly friendly agency 
whose magazine, Americas, on pages 10-11 
of its October 1963 issue, published propa- 
ganda in poetical form calling for wholesale 
assassinations of political leaders who 

be denominated as “tyrants”; and its direc- 
tion by Panama would subordinate it to an 
unstable government infiltrated by Soviet 
agents and influenced by Panamanian Com- 
munists trained in Cuba in violence and sab- 
otage and which does not possess the capacity 
to collect its own garbage from the streets of 
Panama City and Colon. Regardless of what 
safeguards may be erected in these regards, 
all three would be in positions to use the 
Panama Canal as a weapon of warfare against 
the United States just as Egypt, in violation 
of the 1888 Convention of Constantinople, 
has done on two occasions at the Suez Canal 
and threatened to do on others. 

To assist the Congress in defending the 
legitimate vital interests of the United States 
over the Panama Canal and Canal Zone, as 
now embodied in the two treaties mentioned 
and as confirmed in the 1914 Treaty with 
Colombia, proclaimed in 1922, I desire a state- 
ment embodying the principal points in this 
memorandum and emphasizing the impera- 
tive necessity for retaining undiluted U.S. 
sovereignty over the Panama Canal and Canal 
Zone as indispensable for the protection of 
the United States and the entire Western 
World. 

Because of the necessity for our Govern- 
ment and our country not to be misled by 
discussions about a second canal as making 
the Panama Canal unworthy of attention, 
I respectfully urge a public statement stress- 
ing the points as above developed. 

Respectfully yours, 
DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
Member of Congress. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, February 5, 1964. 

Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: For the President, 
may I acknowledge your letter of January 
31 regarding sovereignty over the Panama 
Canal and the Canal Zone, and requesting 
the President to make a statement embody- 
ing the points contained in your letter. 

This letter will have most careful con- 
sideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
LAWRENCE F. O'BRIEN, 
Special Assistant to the President. 
FEBRUARY 6, 1964. 

Hon. FREDERICK G. DUTTON, 

Assistant Secretary of State for Congression- 
al Relations, Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: Thank you for your 
letter of January 30, 1964, and its enclosed 
summary background on flying the Pana- 
manian flag in the Canal Zone territory. 
This summary, with the single exception of 
the indentation of one paragraph, seems 
to be identical with the summary published 
in the Panama Canal Spillway of January 
27. 

As you know. I have dealt at length with 
the unauthorized display of the Panamanian 
flag in the Canal Zone in addresses to the 
Congress and have made some pointed ob- 
servations thereon. 

The special representative of the Depart- 
ment of State sent to the isthmus following 
the November 3, 1959, attempted mob in- 
vasion of the Canal Zone, which I had pre- 
dicted on the floor of the Congress, was Un- 
der Secretary of State Livingston Merchant, 
who is not specifically named in the sum- 
mary and who at no time defined the term, 
“titular sovereignty.” 

After he made his November 24, 1959, state- 
ment I wrote him a critical letter challeng- 
ing his authority. In reply, he stated that 
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the indicated action did not originate with 
him and that he was acting under instruc- 
tions. It is unfortunate that he and his 
superiors did not seem to realize that the 
Panama Canal is neither a filling station 
nor a Safeway store but, indeed, one of the 
great agencies for the betterment and pro- 
tection of the free world. 

The specific information that I wish to 
have may be covered in the following ques- 
tions: 

(a) What is the name of the official in 
the Department of State who originated the 
proposal to fly the Panama flag in the Canal 
Zone as visual evidence of “titular sover- 
eignty”: 

(b) What are the names of the of- 
ficials who approved the instructions to 
Under Secretary Merchant? 

(c) Was the enclosure to your letter pre- 
pared in the Department of State or in the 
Panama Canal organization? 

(d) What is the Department of State's 
definition of the term, “titular sovereignty”? 

(e) Is it anything more than the reversion- 
ary clause in a deed which conveys full per- 
petual title to property with a provision that 
if the grantee fails to use the property for the 
purposes for which it was conveyed, as for 
instance, in charitable and educational 
transactions, there is reversion of title to the 
grantor? 

(f) Why is it not made clear to the Pana- 
manian Government and the world at large 
exactly what the Department of State means 
when using the term, “titular sovereignty“? 

(g) Is it the contention of the Depart- 
ment that the United States, in the build- 
ing, operation, and maintenance of the canal 
has by omission or commission been guilty of 
acts which have the effect of nullifying 
the grant of sovereignty in perpetuity ac- 
corded by the 1903 treaty? 

In these general connections permit me to 
quote the statement by former President 
Theodore Roosevelt on December 2, 1918, the 
year after John Reed’s declaration in Petro- 
grad for internationalizing the Panama 

Canal: 


“The Panama Canal must not be inter- 
nationalized. It is our canal; we built it, 
we fortified it, and we will protect it, and 
we will not permit our enemies to use it 
in war. In time of peace, all nations shall 
use it alike but in time of war our interest 
at once becomes dominant.” (Daily CON- 
GRESSIONAL RecorpD, February 4, 1964, p. A501.) 

In order that I may advise the Congress 
in the premises, full information is desired 
and an early reply is respectfully requested. 

Sincerely yours, 
DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
Member of Congress. 


PANAMA CANAL EMPLOYMENT OF 
ALIENS FOR CANAL ZONE POLICE 
TANTAMOUNT TO TREASON 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the Wash- 
ington Post of February 7, 1964, contains 
two news stories about the fires now 
burning in the Caribbean, one about 
Cuba stopping the Guantanamo water 
supply; and the other, an announcement 
by Gov. Robert J. Fleming of the Canal 
Zone that Panamanian nationals will 
soon be placed on the zone police force. 
The water story, though important, is 
not crucial, because our Navy long ago 
took effective precautionary measures. 
Nevertheless, it was featured in a banner 
headline, “Cuba Stops Guantanamo Wa- 
ter,” in a major news story. The Gov- 
ernor’s announcement about hiring 
Panamanian nationals for police duty, 
though of transcendent significance, is 
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buried on page A-12, column 6, in eight 
short paragraphs of the Washington 
Post. 

In view of the January 9, 1964, at- 
tempted Red-led and directed mob at- 
tacks on the Canal Zone and other events 
over a period of years, the Governor’s 
announcement, though truly shocking, 
is not surprising, in view of his anti- 
American stands regarding the sover- 
eignty of the United States over the Ca- 
nal Zone and Panama Canal. 

Mr. Speaker, I would emphasize that 
this Governor’s proposed action, reflect- 
ing the views of his superiors, is not a 
mere routine matter but an intended 
body blow against the legitimate vital 
interests of the United States at the key 
spot of the Americas. It conforms to 
Communist strategy and tactics of infil- 
trating police forces preliminary to Red 
takeovers. Its consummation would be 
a serious breach in the Canal Zone se- 
curity system that must not be tolerated 
under any circumstances, for it aids and 
abets the Red revolutionary program for 
conquest of the Caribbean and Latin 
America, including the Panama Canal. 

Certainly when our houses in the Car- 
ibbean, lighted by bloody communism, 
are on fire and the free world everywhere 
is reeling from blows of revolutionary 
attacks, this is no time for surrender on 
our part of the Panama Canal and the 
agencies for its protection to those who, 
in the very nature of the case, will have 
in their ranks trained revolutionaries 
and saboteurs dedicated to the Red pol- 
icy of liquidating, by any means whatso- 
ever, all U.S. sovereignty and jurisdic- 
tion over the Panama Canal. 

The foreign policies of our country, 
as conducted by the Department of State, 
now are, and have been, so weak and 
vacillating that they have earned the dis- 
respect of free nations and the contempt 
of the Red powers. Today, wherever 
our forces are deployed beyond the seas 
or in foreign lands, Communist vultures 
are roosting on our guns. 

In view of these and many other facts, 
the Governor’s announced intention is 
tantamount to treason and should be de- 
nounced as such throughout the Nation, 
with demands, in the interest of our na- 
tional security, for the immediate dismis- 
sal of him and all others responsible for 
the proposed betrayal, a full and com- 
plete investigation by the Congress, and 
such other actions as the facts may war- 
rant. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I 
would emphasize that, with Red influ- 
ence reading into the highest levels of 
the Panamanian Government, including 
the National Assembly, it will be impos- 
sible to avoid Red infiltration of the Ca- 
nal Zone Police Force, which would in- 
clude some who were trained in Cuba for 
the revolution and sabotage and actually 
led the January attacks on the Canal 
Zone. Moreover, the subversive strate- 
gists now endeavoring to hire Panama- 
nian nationalists to police American citi- 
zens and American territory in the Canal 
Zone know precisely what they intend 
to do. Instead of our Government em- 
ploying aliens to defend the Canal Zone 
and our citizens there, I would urge, in 
line with the view of George Washington 
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at another crucial time in our history: 
“Put none but Americans on guard.” 

In order that the Nation at large, the 
Congress, and the loyal elements in our 
Government, and in mass news media 
may be informed as to this sinister 
scheme for Red infiltration of the Canal 
Zone Government, I quote the indicated 
news story: 


[From the New York Times, Feb. 27, 1964] 


CANAL ZONE’s CASE: ARMY DENIES RESIDENTS 
Were To BLAME ron Rrors THAT SPARKED 
PANAMA CRISIS 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

Army officials are concerned by what many 
of them regard as distorted or inaccurate 
press reports about the January riots in Pan- 
ama. 

Mediators of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States have drafted a formula for solv- 
ing the crisis arising from Panama's break 
in relations with the United States over the 
riots, but neither country has accepted the 
formula. The Army, which is charged with 
operating the Canal and maintaining its se- 
curity, is worried by the effect upon future 
discussions of what many officers feel has 
been the misleading impression given the 
American public. 

Army Officials fear that the charge of ag- 
gression that Panama leveled against the 
United States has been tacitly accepted by 
part of the U.S. press even though, according 
18 reports, the OAS committee has rejected 
t. 

AGGRESSION IS DENIED 


These officers call the charge of aggression 
unwarranted, They believe the riots were 
encouraged by local politicians and by the 
Panamanian press and radio, and were or- 
ganized and led in part by some identified 
Communists and Castro sympathizers. 

Civilian residents of the Canal Zone have 
been unfairly condemned, in the Army’s 
opinion. 

Gov. Robert J. Fleming, Jr., of the Canal 
Zone has said in a message to the zonians 
that the “first batch of newspapers from 
the States (after the riots on January 9 and 
10) really clobbered the zonians.” 

“It is essential,” he said, “that we get the 
true story before the American public.” 

The zonian, he declared was not re- 
sponsible for the crisis, or for the riots. 
Governor Fleming thanked the canal's em- 
ployees for a “magnificent record of sustained 
service to shipping” during the crisis, 

The defenre of the zonians and of the con- 
duct of troops who protected the zone during 
the riots has been played in a soft key by 
Army officers to avoid complicating efforts 
to find a diplomatic solution of the Pana- 
manian-United States rift. 

Some officers fear that criticism they con- 
sider unwarranted has hurt the image of the 
United States and that it has depressed the 
morale of the zonians. 

EFFICIENCY MAY BE REDUCED 

They fear the effect of continued criticism 
on future operational efficiency in the Zone. 
They also believe that misleading impres- 
sions may prejudice the U.S. operational 
and military control of the canal. 

They consider that the canal still has 
major strategic importance —politically 
throughout the Caribbean and Latin America, 
economically to U.S. trade 0 militarily in 
limited war. 

The Army is proud of the manner in which 
the United States has operated and main- 
tained the canal. It is proud of the aid and 
services provided by the Canal Zone, the 
U.S. Government, and individual citizens of 
Panama and to Panamanians. 

Detailed figures complied by the Army 
provide the statistical background for this 
pride. These figures show that in 1962 the 
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Republic of Panama received an estimated 
total of $84,395,000 in purchases and pay- 
ments from Canal Zone sources, an amount 
about $17 million greater than the Panama- 
nian national budget. 

The Army pointed out that in addition to 
the $84,395,000, tourists—most of them 
American—have pumped about $14 million 
into the Panamanian economy every year. 

In the fiscal years 1961 to 1963, major U.S. 
loans and grants (excluding military assist- 
ance) to Panama totaled $39.2 million. Loans 
from international lending institutions, fi- 
nanced chiefly by the United States, added 
$24.5 million. In the last 20 years the 
United States has transferred to Panama 
without charge lands and improvements with 
a market value of $40 million. 

Each year the Canal Zone provides, either 
free or at less than cost, health, and sanita- 
tion services, agricultural advice, purified 
water, transportation, docking, schooling, 
housing, police and firefighting training 
or services, lighthouses, and aids to naviga- 
tion, and an apprentice training program. 

SERVICES YIELD 

These services in many cases generate in- 
come for the Panamanian Government. 
Seventy percent of the water purified by the 
Panama Canal Company, for instance, went 
to Panama, where it was resold at a profit. 

The United States is the largest employer 
in Panama. Almost 16,000 non-U.S. citi- 
zens, chiefly Panamanians, work in the Canal 
Zone. About 11,000 of them live there in 
low-rental housing provided by the United 
States, 

They form by far the major portion of the 
canal’s work force; here are only about 3,500 
US. citizens in the Panama Canal Company 
and the Canal Zone Government, exclusive 
of military personnel. 

ARMY SPONSORS PROGRAMS 

In addition to the official payments, grants, 
loans and services, and tourist expenditures, 
extensive people-to-people programs have 
been sponsored by the Army. 

These have touched virtually every facet 
of Panamanian life and represent private and 
personal contributions to Panama in the 
form of hot lunch programs and school sup- 
plies, athletic facilities, participation in fes- 
tivals, and so on. 

The canal and the income it generates, 
plus the dollars provided chiefly by U.S. tax- 
payers, give Panama an economic viability 
that few other Latin American nations en- 
joy, the Army declares. 

The Army and Federal employees in the 
Canal Zone deny that the Canal Zone em- 
ployee is overpaid and lives in parochial 
seclusion in a golden ghetto, remote from 
Panamanian poverty. 

JOBS ARE FILLED LOCALLY 

Some 20 percent of the upper civil service 
and management grades in Canal Zone em- 
ployment are filled by Panamanians. This 
number is increasing as Panamanians with 
requisite skills are trained. 

Americans in Canal Zone employment re- 
ceive, in these upper grades, the same base 
pay as their Panamanian associates, plus a 
25-percent tropical allowance and a tax fac- 
tor differential provided for in the 1955 treaty 
revision. Unlike other U.S. Government em- 
ployees overseas, the zonian does not re- 
ceive free living accommodations or quar- 
ters allowance. 

From the zone itself a longtime Federal 
employee has written that the zonians are 
“like the people of any other small com- 
munity in the United States * and that 
they have “received a great deal of unmerited 
abuse.” 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I am delighted to yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 
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Mr. GROSS. I commend the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania for his state- 
ment. What the gentleman has said is 
exactly true. It was a shocking thing 
that the President of the United States, 
President Eisenhower, at that time would 
flaunt the will and the intent of Congress 
in this matter. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. FLOOD. You are very kind. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I wish to praise the gentleman now 
in the well of the House for taking this 
time today. When other people were not 
seeing the problem that lay ahead of us, 
he saw it clearly, he was coming to the 
Congress and pointing up this matter 
clearly. It is sometimes difficult for a 
man with the leadership the gentleman 
has shown, and he has shown it so well 
for our country, to go into these irritat- 
ing subjects which people do not want to 
have come up. They would rather look 
another way. Your courage in this, your 
seeing ahead then and your seeing ahead 
today entitles you to great credit. The 
gentleman is a very great statesman of 
our country, and I wish to congratulate 
him on this leadership. 

Mr. FLOOD. The gentleman from 
Florida is always kind. Of course, he 
comes from Florida. As he knows, I was 
raised in Florida. I am not a damn- 
Yankee, I am just a Yankee. I am half 
a Yankee. 

Of course, Florida is on the flank of the 
canal. It has special significance as all 
matters in the Caribbean have to the 
great sovereign State of Florida, and the 
gentleman from Florida. Hence his in- 
terest. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin, who is a member of my 
Subcommittee on Defense Appropria- 
tions, and on this subject knows whereof 
he speaks. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to commend the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania for his very fine statement and 
discussion and the information which he 
has given the House today. He is a 
very able and distinguished member of 
the Department of Defense Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee. I would like to ask 
the gentleman two questions. First, it 
is my hope that this information will be 
communicated as rapidly as possible to 
our Ambassador to the United Nations, 
the Honorable Adlai Stevenson. 

Mr. FLOOD. If I may interrupt, if he 
does not know he should know, which le- 
gally is about the same thing. 

Mr. LAIRD. I would like to ask the 
gentleman if he does plan to supply this 
information to him. 

Mr. FLOOD. No, I do not. I take for 
granted that the Ambassador of the 
United States of America to the United 
Nations should be conversant with this; 
and if he is not conversant with it, he is 
derelict. 

Mr. LAIRD. As I read over his answer 
I was somewhat concerned that he did 
not have the information available, 
which I had hoped he would have. 


Mr. 
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Mr. FLOOD. Iam sure the gentleman 
knows that the Ambassador is the Chief 
of Delegation for the U.S. Mission to the 
United Nations. He does not make pol- 
icy. He cannot act, as is generally the 
case with the Chief of Missions, without 
instructions from his government. 

Mr. LAIRD. I think it is important for 
us to make it very clear that the United 
States of America has not profited from 
the canal operations. As a matter of 
fact, we have not retired $1 of the origi- 
nal indebtedness to build this canal. We 
have not amortized the canal at any time. 
It seems to me that this point needs to 
be made. 

Mr. FLOOD. I might say it this way: 
The point the gentleman makes is quite 
correct. There is this difference. In 
round figures, including our payment for 
the purchase of property, our acquisi- 
tion of property—and this is not gener- 
ally known, by the way; the United 
States of America bought and paid for 
all of the private property in that Canal 
Zone, hundreds and hundreds of millions 
of dollars, to which we have taken title, 
just as the gentleman would to his house 
in Wisconsin. We bought and paid for a 
title of real estate in the United States 
of America, not from the Republic of 
Panama, but from the private title- 
holders who were from all over the world. 
They gave full and complete title in per- 
petuity to the realty in the zone. That 
information is not generally known. 

Mr. LAIRD. We are not amortized 
any of that investment. 

Mr. FLOOD. Except this. We have 
reduced our indebtedness in the zone by 
something over $1 billion. But there 
still remains pretty nearly another $1 
billion. I would suggest to our Govern- 
ment that if and when they sit across 
the table from the agents and represent- 
atives of the Republic of Panama to dis- 
cuss or negotiate, or whatever this se- 
mantic nonsense is going to result in, 
that they keep in mind if Panama in- 
sists and persists that their payment be 
increased, that we agreed to pay them 
$250,000 a year. In 1955 the Senate ap- 
proved a revision of the treaty to 
$750,000, and it was again revised so that 
it is now $1,900,000 a year. 

Now we are at such a point—and I 
think this is what the gentleman from 
Wisconsin is pointing to—this canal is 
not a profitmaking organization. It 
was never intended to be a profitmaking 
organization. This is a totally owned 
Government corporation operated by in- 
ternational treaty—for the maritime na- 
tions of the world we operate this canal 
as a fiduciary, maintain, operate, sani- 
tate, and defend the canal in the best 
interests to guarantee free access and 
commerce to the maritime nations of 
the world for their ships in peace and 
war and in all time. So it is not a profit- 
making operation. It was never intend- 
ed to be. 

It was not intended to be. And, if 
we pay the Panamanians 5 cents more 
than we are giving them now, it will 
have to come from the General Treasury 
and from the pockets of the American 
taxpayers for the first time. Do not 
forget that. 
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Mr. LAIRD. If the gentleman will 


yield further the problem involved here. 


is that the Panamanian Ambassador 
gets up and tells about what a great 
profitmaking operation this is for the 
U.S. Government. It does not appear to 
me that the U.S. Ambassador to the 
United Nations should remain silent on 
that particular point because that is not 
according to the facts. 

Mr. FLOOD. I agree with the 
gentleman. 

Mr. LAIRD. I commend the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania for bringing this 
information to the attention of the 
Members of the House today. 

Mr. FLOOD. I like what the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin said. But, of 
course, I repeat again that Mr. Steven- 
son is the U.S. Ambassador to the United 
Nations and he has, with rare exceptions 
no general authority, to make policy, as 
all ambassadors or chiefs of missions, on 
matters of policy and certainly in a case 
like this, he is controlled and policy is 
established by the Government and the 
Department of State. I would hope that 
would be the reason. What would come 
from the State Department in a thing 
like this, your guess is as good as mine. 
I have not the faintest idea. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I am delighted to yield 
to the gentleman from South Carolina 
[Mr. Dorn] because he has been listen- 
ing to me on this thing since about the 
time of the War Between the States, or 
pretty near that time. He has always 
been patient and he is always here lis- 
tening and makes good comments. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, of course I 
want to commend my distinguished 
friend from Pennsylvania for again 
bringing to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House and the country this 
dire threat not only to the Canal Zone 
but to the very security of the United 
States of America, and a direct challenge 
to. our leadership not only of the free 
world but of the Western Hemisphere. 

Mr. Speaker, I point out to the Mem- 
bers of the House that at one time Rus- 
sia was on the defense. We were boxing 
her in and sealing her off with our vari- 
ous alliances such as SEATO, NATO, and 
through these various other organiza- 
tions and alliances of countries such as 
Turkey and Greece, Western Europe and 
southeast Asia, and all around the pe- 
riphery of Russia. She was being sealed 
off. But she turned the tables when she 
occupied Cuba and is now moving in- 
solently, boldly, and brazenly on from 
there to seize the canal itself and com- 
pletely seal off and box off—isolate—the 
United States of America. 

Mr. Speaker, this operation is almost 
approaching its final stage. When we 
are isolated from the Canal Zone and 
from South America we are through not 
only as the leader of the free world and 
the Western Hemisphere, but as a sov- 
ereign nation. We are isolated and ren- 
dered impotent. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time for us to act. 
Of course, my distinguished friend, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
FL oOD I, with his forthrightness and his 
courage has been bringing this to the 
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attention of the House of Representatives 
and the Nation for years. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. FLoop! after today will be attacked 
again by Tass. The gentleman’s name 
will be mentioned all over South and 
Central America on the Soviet broadcast 
in the Spanish language, as mine was 
mentioned on the 16th day of January 
of this year following some remarks 
which I made here with reference to the 
recent attack on the Canal Zone, vicious- 
ly attacked all over South America. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania will be at- 
tacked in like manner. 

Mr. FLOOD. I would not win a pop- 
ularity contest in Panama or Moscow, I 
do not think. I do not think the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina would 
either. 

Mr. DORN. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I want to point out this 
further fact. Our people who still talk 
about coexistence with Soviet Russia— 
I am not talking about Peiping now or 
Red China, we all know she is bad—but 
these parties who want to pursue the 
line of coexistence, I say to them it was 
Tass in Moscow in January which called 
me some of the vilest names in the world 
through the Latin American broadcast 
simply because I pointed out to the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives and 
to the country the importance of the 
canal to the free world. The gentleman 
will also be attacked in like fashion. 

Mr. FLOOD. My farmers have an old 
expression. They say that any jackass 
can kick down a barn but it takes a 
carpenter to put it back together again. 
The gentleman I am sure has heard that 
expression down in South Carolina. 

I am very grateful to the gentleman 
for the contribution which he has made 
to this discussion. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and 
include certain documents, statements, 
and editorials. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. ; 

Mr. ROBERTS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. BENNETT] 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I warmly congratulate the 
statesman from Pennsylvania on his 
leadership in presenting these issues to 
the country and to the world. Nothing 
succeeds like success. Nothing fails like 
failure. Our country needs to stand up 
firmly for its rights, regardless of the 
consequences—for in the long run an op- 
posite course will mean disaster for our 
country and for the free world. 

I voted for the resolution prohibiting 
the fiying of the Panamanian flag in our 
canal territory and would do so again 
today. My resolution of January 6, 1960, 
was the first resolution introduced in 
Congress to use the Monroe Doctrine and 
U.S. troops, if necessary, to prevent Rus- 
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sian colonization of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. If we had adhered to the Mon- 
roe Doctrine in Cuba, we would not be 
having the trouble we are now having 
in Panama. The source of our trouble in 
each case is the same—Russian imperial- 
ism. We must exert every possible effort 
to oust communism from Cuba and to 
prevent its takeover in Panama. The 
Panama Canal must remain in our hands 
for our security as well as that of the rest 
of the free world. 

I am today asking the State Depart- 
ment and other appropriate agencies of 
our Government for a new estimate of 
the number of Russian troops and tech- 
nicians in Cuba today, 90 miles from 
Florida, and for the number of known 
Russian agents in the Panama Canal 
Zone still remaining after their revolu- 
tionary efforts in connection with the 
recent flag incident. We should leave 
no stone unturned in our efforts to re- 
move these cancers from our side. 

Referring to what the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has said about personnel 
in the State Department, some of the 
levels of the State Department seem to 
repeatedly give advice on the basis of 
appeasement rather than firmness. Iam 
convinced that it is in the best national 
interests for the State Department to 
have a more flexible tenure system so 
that our new President will have an op- 
portunity to remove from the source of 
the advice he receives, persons who have 
persistently taken a weak and dangerous 
policy for our country. I have no evi- 
dence of any Communist sympathizers 
in this personnel, but the fact remains 
that the last three Presidents have oft- 
times received advice which has been 
characterized by weakness and fear, an 
invitation to war and disaster. 


REPORT OF THE ORGANIZATION OF 
AMERICAN STATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
LION ATT). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MIīcHEL], is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I had no 
idea when I requested this special order 
today it would come on the heels of the 
remarks of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, who has long been recognized 
in this House as one of the foremost au- 
thorities on the Panama Canal Zone. It 
is a coincidence that the subject which 
I have chosen for my remarks this after- 
noon are in the same general area of 
Latin America, particularly with respect 
to Cuba, Venezuela, the report of the Or- 
ganization of American States, and 
what ought to be done about the report. 
PROHIBITING THE IMPORTATION OF GOODS FROM 

COUNTRIES WHICH TRADE WITH CUBA 


At the end of February, the Organiza- 
tion of American States released an 
amazing document which has had only 
scant coverage in the press. It is the re- 
port of the Investigating Committee ap- 
pointed by the Council of the Organiza- 
tion of American States to look into 
Venezuela’s charges of Cuban aggres- 
sion. 

In concise terms—no maybes or per- 
hapses—the Investigating Committee, 
composed of Ambassadors to the OAS of 
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Argentina, Colombia, Costa Rica, the 
United States, and Uruguay, presents a 
startling indictment of Communist 
Cuba's efforts to eliminate Venezuela’s 
democratic government. I might men- 
tion at this point that the aforemen- 
tioned Latin American countries have 
not been overly friendly to the United 
States of late, which would tend to add 
to the objectivity of the report. 

The OAS report lists and shows pic- 
tures of large caches of arms, including 
automatic rifles, submachineguns, mor- 
tars, and bazookas, which Cuba had sent 
clandestinely to Venezuela as part of a 
major plot to overthrow the democratic 
government of the oil-rich and strategic 
nation. The report shows also a plan of 
operations, the Caracas plan, by which 
subversive elements in Venezuela, utiliz- 
ing the arms from Cuba, were poised to 
attack Venezuela’s military centers of 
vital importance, sabotage other estab- 
lishments such as the Ministry of De- 
fense and the telephone exchange, seal 
off Caracas from the rest of the nation, 
and seize the Government. é 

Mr. Speaker, how much longer can the 
American Republics suffer supinely the 
aggressive tactics of Cuba to install 
Marxist-Leninist regimes in the Western 
Hemisphere? Can we go along blithely 
ignoring a situation in which Prime 
Minister Fidel Castro openly aids and 
abets the most ferocious enemies of 
freedom and democracy? 

Meanwhile, our European allies have 
proved to be unconcerned with the men- 
ace which Cuba presents to the entire 
Western Hemisphere. Their purchases 
and sales to Castro’s Communist regime 
serve to bolster his crumbling economy 
and make possible his subversive adven- 
tures in the other Latin American Re- 
publics. 

With respect to our own actions, from 
the very moment of the announcement 
by the administration of a proposal to 
sell wheat to the Soviet Union, I have 
been very much opposed to it and the 
fears which I expressed at that time 
were borne out by my observations in 
the Far East in January. A number of 
our attachés in that area, after private 
discussions, expressed to me the view 
that our efforts of discouraging our 
friends from trading with the Reds were 
completely undermined by the adminis- 
tration’s decision to sell wheat to the 
Soviet Union. 

Although it is an expensive process 
to convert wheat into alcohol, it is quite 
Possible that the Soviet Union would 
use the wheat for industrial alcohol to 
be used for weapons of war rather than 
for feeding her hungry people. At any 
rate the extra wheat certainly is an ace 
in the hole for the Soviets, regardless of 
the purpose for which it is used, and it 
is abundantly clear that Russia did not 
want the wheat primarily to feed an 
undernourished nation as we were told. 

The really damaging consequences of 
the wheat sale in our international rela- 
tions has been the effect it has had upon 
our so-called friendly allies trading with 
Castro—fortifying and solidifying his 
position in Cuba. Mr. Khrushchev real- 
izes the importance of Cuba in his plans 
for overall domination of the Americas 
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and once again has taken advantage of 

@ gullible administration. 

Mr. Speaker, time is running out when 
we can flay around helplessly while other 
countries, indifferent to the situation in 
this hemisphere, contribute to strength- 
ening the aggressive, hostile forces in 
Cuba. Last year, Congress stipu- 
lated in the foreign aid bill that the 
United States must terminate all mili- 
tary and economic assistance to coun- 
tries which fail to take appropriate 
steps, within 60 days, to prevent ships 
under their registry from servicing 
Cuba. In keeping with this require- 
ment, the State Department terminated 
relatively small military aid programs to 
Britain, France, and Yugoslavia, in Feb- 
ruary, and put Spain and Morocco on 
notice that no new foreign aid funds 
will be obligated for them until they 
clarify their Cuban policy. However, 
the words “appropriate steps” are loop- 
holes to permit the administration to 
escape the performance of their duty 
to protect the citizens of this country 
and the other republics in this hemi- 
sphere. 

For that reason, notwithstanding our 
sale of wheat to Russia, I am introduc- 
ing at this time a resolution designed 
to tighten the trade quarantine around 
Cuba and to make clear to the adminis- 
tration the fact that something much 
more positive and definite must be done 
in this area. I have checked out the 
constitutionality of this resolution. 

It is very clear in its intent and pur- 
pose so that the administration will not 
be able to misinterpret or shirk its 
responsibility. 

JOINT RESOLUTION PROHIBITING THE IMPORTA- 
TION OF Goops FROM COUNTRIES WHICH 
TRADE WITH CUBA 
Whereas our late President John F. Ken- 

nedy stated on October 20, 1960, that “we 
will have to work with both the Organiza- 
tion of American States and our European 
allies in order to promote collective action 
against communism in the Caribbean. For, 
unless we secure the cooperation of our 
allies, Mr, Castro will be able to trade at will 
with the free world, rendering our own par- 
tial embargo completely futile.”; and 

Whereas certain countries have blandly 
announced that they intend to step up their 
trade with Cuba; and 

Whereas Castro’s trained saboteurs con- 
tinue to spread terror and sabotage through- 
out Latin America; and 

Whereas the loss of United States prestige 
in our hemisphere and the possible collapse 
of South America, whose strength is so vital 
to our security, is the result of the absence 
of any firm policy on Cuba; and 

Whereas Castro’s Cuba has become the 
launching pad for Soviet imperialism in the 
Western Hemisphere, and the Soviets are 
constantly increasing their fortifications on 
that unhappy island; and 

Whereas the issue is no longer the small 
island of Cuba, but the survival of the 
Americans, and it is urgently necessary that 
all possible steps be taken immediately to 
secure the cooperation of our allies in the 
fight against communism in the Caribbean: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, except 
as provided in section 2, no article may be 
imported into the United States if it origi- 
nated in or was last exported from a country 
which sells or furnishes goods to Cuba or 
permits any of its citizens to sell or furnish 
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goods to Cuba, or permits any ship under its 
registry to carry goods to Cuba, or otherwise 
engages or permits its citizens to engage in 
trade or commerce with Cuba. 

Sec. 2. (a) The fact that a country en- 
gages or permits its citizens to engage in 
trade or commerce with Cuba shall not 
operate to prohibit the importation into the 
United States of articles originating in or last 
exported from such country so long as such 
trade or commerce is limited to commodities 
which (at the time of such importation) 
are listed in supplement 4 of part 371 (15 


C.F.R.) of the Comprehensive Export 
Schedule published by the Department of 
erce. 


(b) The selling, furnishing, or carrying of 
goods to a United States installation located 
in Cuba shall not be considered trade or 
commerce with Cuba. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of Commerce, under 
regulations prescribed jointly by him and the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall make such 
determinations and establish such proce- 
dures as may be necessary to carry out this 
Act. 

Sec. 4. This Act shall apply only with 
respect to articles entered, or withdrawn 
from warehouse, for consumption, on and 
after such date (no later than ninety days 
after the date of the enactment of this Act) 
as may be specified in the regulations referred 
to in section 3, and shall continue in effect 
so long as Cuba is governed by the Castro 
regime or by any other Communist-con- 
trolled regime. 


Following the resolution, Mr. Speaker, 

I wish to include in my remarks the re- 

port of the investigating committee ap- 

pointed by the Council of the Organiza- 
tion of American States. It is un- 
fortunate that the maps and pictures 
cannot be reproduced in the RECORD. 

Although the OAS report is somewhat 

lengthy, the printed material is ex- 

tremely explicit and alarming and I feel 
it is most urgent to call this valuable 
information to the attention of my col- 
leagues and the public: 

FEBRUARY 18, 1964. 

Dr. Juan BAUTISTA DE LAVALLE, 

Chairman of the Council of the Organization 
of American States, Acting Provisionally 
as Organ of Consulation, Washington, 
D.C. 


Sm: I have the honor to send you here- 
with the report that the Investigating Com- 
mittee of the Council of the Organization of 
American States, acting provisionally as 
Organ of Consultation, prepared in compli- 
ance with the resolution adopted on Decem- 
ber 3, 1963. 

Accept, sir, the assurances of my highest 
consideration. 

RODOLFO A. WEIDMANN, 
Ambassador, Representative of Argen- 
tina, Chairman of the Investigating 
Committee. 


REPORT OF THE INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE 
APPOINTED BY THE COUNCIL OF THE ORGA- 
NIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES, ACTING PRO- 
VISIONALLY AS ORGAN OF CONSULTATION (IN 
ACCORDANCE WITH THE RESOLUTION OF DE- 
CEMBER 3, 1963) 

INTRODUCTION 


This report has been prepared in accord- 
ance with the resolution of December 3, 1963, 
of the Council of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, acting provisionally as Organ of 
Consultation, in the accusation made by 
Venezuela against the Government of Cuba 
on the basis of article 6 of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance. The ob- 
ject of the report is to give an account of the 
activities of the Committee, to analyze its 
findings in performance of the duties con- 
ferred upon it, and to state its conclusions. 
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The Committee was composed of the states 
whose representatives are listed below: 

Argentina: Ambassador Rodolfo A. Weid- 
mann, Chairman; Lt. Comdr. Emilio Massera, 
adviser. 

Colombia: Ambassador Alfredo Vasquez 
Carrizosa; Maj. Gen. Gerardo Ayerbe, adviser. 

Costa Rica: Ambassador Gonzalo J. Facio; 
Lt. Col. Alvaro Arias, adviser. 

United States: Dr. Ward P. Allen; Mr. Wil- 
liam G. Bowdler, adviser. 

Uruguay: Ambassador Félix Polleri Carrió. 

Secretariat of the Committee: Dr. Roberto 
E. Quirós; Col. Juan Giro Tapper, military 
adviser; Col. Fernando Izurieta Molina, mil- 
itary adviser; Mr. Modesto Lucero; Mr. Ru- 
dolfo Garcia; Mr. Orlando Garcia Valverde. 


I, THE VENEZUELAN CHARGES 


The representative of Venezuela, Ambas- 
sador Enrique Tejera Paris, in a note dated 
November 29, 1963, requested the Chairman 
of the Council of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States to convoke an immediate and 
uagent meeting of the Organ of Consulta- 
tion under the terms of article 6 of the Inter- 
American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, 
“to consider measures that should be taken 
to deal with the acts of intervention and ag- 
gression on the part of the Cuban Govern- 
ment affecting the territorial integrity and 
the sovereignty of Venezuela, as well as the 
operation of its democratic institutions.” 
(Appendix 1.) 

At a special meeting of the Council of the 
Organization of American States held on De- 
cember 3, 1963, the representative of Vene- 
zuela stated the basis in fact and law in- 
voked by his government in favor of the re- 
quest for convocation of the Organ of Con- 
sultation. He referred, in particular, to the 
discovery by the authorities of his country 
on November 2, 1963, of “abundant war 
equipment hidden in a place called Macama 
on the seacoast of Falcón State,” regarding 
which the Government of Venezuela had 
ample proof of Cuban origin and prove- 
nance. At that meeting, the Council of the 
Organization, after hearing the statements 
made by several representatives, adopted a 
resolution (appendix 2) presented by the 
representative of Venezuela, by virtue of 
which it resolved: 

1. To convoke the Organ of Consultation 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assist- 
ance, to meet on the date and at the place 
to be fixed in due time. 

2. To constitute itself and act provision- 
ally as Organ of Consultation, in accordance 
with article 12 of the aforementioned treaty. 

3. To inform the Security Council of the 
United Nations of the text of this resolution. 

Immediately thereafter, the Council of the 

tion, acting provisionally as Organ 
of Consultation, held a meeting and approved 
a draft resolution, with a slight modifica- 
tion, presented by the representative of 
Venezuela. The text of the resolution 
adopted is as follows: 

“The Council of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States, acting provisionally as Organ 
of Consultation, resolves: 

“1. To authorize the chairman of the 
Council of the Organization to appoint a 
committee to investigate and report on the 
acts denounced by Venezuela at the meeting 
of the Council held this morning. 

“2. To request the American governments 
and the Secretary General of the Organiza- 
tion to cooperate fully in facilitating the 
work of the committee, which will begin to 
function immediately after it is appointed.” 

Pursuant to the above resolution, the 
Chairman of the Council designated the fol- 
lowing countries to compose the committee: 
Argentina, Colombia, Costa Rica, the United 
States, and Uruguay. 


H. ACTIVITIES OF THE COMMITTEE 


The Committee held its first meeting on 
Wednesday, December 4, and elected as its 
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chairman the representative of Argentina, 
Ambassador Rodolfo A. Weidmann. Other 
Committee members who attended that 
meeting were Ambassador Alfredo Vasquez 
Carrizosa, of Colombia, Ambassador Gonzalo 
J, Facio, of Costa Rica, and Dr. Ward P. Al- 
len, of the United States. The representa- 
tive of Uruguay on the Council of the Orga- 
nization, Dr. Emilio N. Oribe, said at that 
meeting that his government would appoint 
a special representative to the committee, 
and that until that appointment was made, 
he would continue to participate in the 
work of the committee. Mr. Félix Polleri 
Carrió, Uruguayan Ambassador to Panama, 
was later appointed to the Committee. 

In view of the technical aspects involved 
in the investigation, the Committee decided 
at that meeting that the help of military 
experts would be required. It therefore 
agreed that, notwithstanding each delega- 
tion’s right to be accompanied by a military 
adviser, the General Secretariat would nego- 
tiate for the services of two military experts 
from the general staff of the Inter-American 
Defense Board, who would form part of the 
secretariat of the Committee. 

On December 5, 1963, the Committee met 
again in Washington, in order to hear the 
representative of Venezuela, Ambassador 
Enrique Tejera Paris, who expanded upon 
the statements made to the Council and re- 
quested the Committee to go to Venezuela 
to conduct the investigation and compile 
the evidence and documentation related to 
the acts denounced by his government. At 
both that meeting and at the one held on 
December 7, the Committee considered ques- 
tions regarding its mandate and its future 
work program. It also decided to leave for 
Venezuela on Sunday, December 8, 1963. 

The Committee left Washington, D.C., on 
the day fixed and arrived at the International 

of Maiquetia, Venezuela, that same 
night. It was met by the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, Dr. Marcos Falcon Bricefio; the 
Minister of National Defense, Gen. An- 
tonio Bricefio Linares; the Chief of Protocol; 
and high officials of the Venezuelan Foreign 
Ministry. Also at the airport was Ambassa- 
dor Félix Polleri Carrió, who had come di- 
rectly from Panama and then and there 
joined the Committee as Representative of 
Uruguay. 

On that trip, the following persons ac- 
companied the Committee members as ad- 
visers: Mr. William B. Bowdler, as adviser of 
the U.S. delegation; and Maj. Gen. Gerardo 
Ayerbe, Lt. Col. Alvaro Arias, and Lt. Comdr. 
Emilio Massera, as military advisers of the 
delegations of Colombia, Costa Rica, and 
Argentina, respectively. 

The secretariat of the Committee was made 
up of Dr. Roberto E. Quirós, staff member of 
the Pan American Union; Cols. Fernando 
Izurieta Molina, and Juan Giró Tapper, of 
the General Staff of the Inter-American De- 
fense Board, who acted as military advisers 
of the Committee; and Messrs. Modesto 
Lucero, Rodolfo T. G. Garcia, and Orlando 
Garcia Valverde, also staff members of the 
Pan American Union. 

The Committee remained in Venezuela for 1 
week, between December 8 and 15, 1963, dur- 
ing which it undertook a number of activi- 
ties in connection with its mission: to in- 
vestigate the charges made by the Govern- 
ment of Venezuela, consisting of “acts of 
intervention and aggression on the part of 
the Cuban Government, affecting the terri- 
torial integrity and the sovereignty of Vene- 
zuela, as well as the operation of its demo- 
cratic institutions.” 

On Monday, December 9, the Committee 
was received by the President of Venezuela, 
Mr. Rémulo Betancourt, who, after offering 
the Committee all necessary facilities to con- 
duct the investigation, made a full statement 
on the background and principal political 
aspects of the accusation brought by his 
country before the Council of the Organiza- 
tion of American States. A section of chap- 
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ter III of this report is set aside for President 
Betancourt's statement. 

That same day, the Committee went to 
the Officers Training School of the Armed 
Forces of Cooperation, where the shipment 
of arms found by the Venezuelan authori- 
ties had been deposited. There, the Com- 
mittee inspected the war materials that had 
been discovered and heard detailed state- 
ments by Gen. Antonio Bricefio, Minister of 
National Defense, and by Col. José S. Tarre 
Murzi, Deputy Director of the Supply Serv- 
ice of the Armed Forces of Venezuela. The 
latter discussed the circumstances under 
which the arms were found, their number 
and specific characteristics, and also the 
evidence obtained and experiments made in 
an effort to determine their origin. During 
the days following, a careful technical ex- 
amination of these arms was made by the 
Committee’s military advisers, and the full 
Committee itself also had an opportunity to 
witness chemical experiments designed to re- 
veal some characteristics of the arms that 
might indicate their origin. Chapter III of 
this report fully explains this aspect of the 
Investigation conducted by the Committee. 

On Tuesday, December 10, a subcommittee 
composed of the Representatives of the 
United States and Uruguay, accompanied by 
the military advisers, made a trip to the 
Paraguaná Peninsula, and there 
the place where the arms were found; inter- 
viewed the civil and military authorities who 
had a part in the details connected with the 
discovery, and questioned residents of the 
area, who later made statements to the full 
Committee in Caracas. 

On the morning of that same day, the 
members of the committee who had re- 
mained in Caracas were received by the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Marcos Falcon 
Bricefio, who was accompanied by Ambassa- 
dor Enrique Tejera Paris, representative of 
Venezuela on the council of the organiza- 
tion. After discussing in general terms the 
facts that had led up to Venezuela’s accusa- 
tion, the Minister told of the existence of 
magnetophonic tapes, which disclosed that 
there had been radio propaganda from Ha- 
bana, Cuba, to support subversive activities 
within the country. He then gave the floor 
to several officials of various administrative 
agencies, who specifically discussed subversive 
activities of all kinds that were being con- 
ducted in Venezuela by the so-called Fuerzas 
Armadas de Liberacién Nacional (Armed 
Forces of National Liberation), the relations 
maintained by these groups with the Govern- 
ment of Cuba, and the support given to them 
by that government. On this occasion, the 
committee heard statements on these matters 
by Col. German Balda Cantisani, legal ad- 
viser of the Ministry of National Defense; Col. 
Martin Marquez Afiez, chief of the informa- 
tion service of the Armed Forces; Dr. Manual 
Mantilla, Minister of Internal Affairs; and 
Mr. Algimiro Bracamonte, Governor of the 
State of Lara, where some guerrilla groups are 
operating. The committee also questioned 
Mr. Juan de Dios Marin, a young Venezuelan 
who had been in Cuba for several months re- 
ceiving military training, especially in the 
handling of arms and in guerrilla tactics. 
He furnished important information regard- 
ing this and showed some documents to sub- 
stantiate his statement. 

That afternoon, the committee interviewed 
Mr. Pablo Herrera Campins, Governor of the 
State of Portuguesa, an area where there is 
some guerrilla activity, and Dr. Carlos Andrés 
Pérez, former Minister of Internal Affairs in 
President Betancourt’s government, who also 
gave a full statement on various aspects of 
subversive activity being conducted in Vene- 
zuela by the Communist Party and the revo- 
lutionary leftist movement. He mentioned 
the international connections of these groups, 
especially with Cuba; the trips taken by 
their members to Cuba for training purposes; 
and the measures and tactics used in their 
communications, dissemination of propa- 
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ganda, obtaining of funds and weapons, 
guerrilla activities, and acts of sabotage and 
terrorism. 

Among its various activities on December 
11 and 12, the committee met with the Min- 
ister of National Defense, Gen. Antonio Bri- 
cefio Linares, and with the Governor of the 
State of Falcén, Mr. Pablo R. Saher, in whose 
jurisdiction is located Punta Macama or Ma- 
camba, where, as already mentioned, the 
shipment of arms that is the object of the 
Venezuelan charges was discovered. Gover- 
nor Saher discussed the circumstances of the 
discovery in detail, as well as the judicial pro- 
ceedings in connection with it. He also dis- 
cussed the activities carried on in that State 
by guerrilla groups. In addition, the com- 
mittee received testimony from Mr. Lino 
Gerardo Amaya, a fisherman living very near 
the exact spot where the arms were buried, 
and who discovered them and reported his 
finding to the authorities. The committee 
also questioned Mr. Benito Trompiz, Amaya's 
father, and Mr. Esteban Rodriguez, all of 
whom furnished important information and 
evidence connected with the incident. 

On Thursday, December 12, the committee 
agreed that part of the group should return 
to Washington, D.C., the following day and 
that the remainder should stay in Caracas to 
continue certain proceedings in connection 
with the technical examination of the arms 
and the obtaining of supplementary infor- 
mation and documentation regarding the 
other acts denounced. Therefore, the chair- 
man of the committee and the representa- 
tives of Colombia and Costa Rica returned 
to Washington, D.C., on December 13, where- 
as the representatives of the United States 
and Uruguay remained in Caracas, along 
with the military advisers and some mem- 
bers of the secretariat. 

On December 13 and 14, the last-mentioned 
representatives conducted a number of activ- 
ities and received from the Venezuelan Gov- 
ernment several files of documents, in addi- 
tion to those previously turned over to the 
committee in connection with various aspects 
of its investigation. These documents were 
submitted to a prel examination in 
Caracas by the aforementioned representa- 
tives, who then requested additional infor- 
mation and documents. 

The representatives of the United States 
and Uruguay, together with the military ad- 
visers and the secretariat staff, returned to 
Washington, D.C., on December 15, 1963. 


III. EXAMINATION OF THE ACTS DENOUNCED BY 
THE GOVERNMENT OF VENEZUELA 

A. Statement of President Betancourt 

The President of Venezuela, Mr. Rómulo 
Betancourt, received the committee at Mi- 
raflores Palace on December 9, 1963, and at 
that time made a full statement on the 
reasons for the accusation brought by his 
Government before the Council of the Or- 
ganization of American States against the 
Government of Cuba. 

In this statement, whose full text as pre- 
sented to each committee member, duly au- 
thenticated, accompanies this report (app. 
4), President Betancourt particularly em- 
phasized the fact that Cuba’s intervention 
in the internal affairs of Venezuela, as con- 
firmed by the discovery of a shipment of 
arms in the Province of Paraguaná, was not 
an isolated incident, but rather part of a 
process that had been evolving for some time 
and whose implications were not only hemi- 
spheric but worldwide. President Betan- 
court pointed out that Venezuela’s difficul- 
ties with the present Government of Cuba 
began shortly after Dr. Fidel Castro’s rise 
to power. Almost immediately, Dr. Fidel 
Castro went to Caracas to take part in a 
mass demonstration in the company of 
someone who had been the opponent of the 
President-elect of the Republic. The Presi- 
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dent of Venezuela then spoke further of this 
incident, as follows: 

“I attached no further importance to this 
fact, but I was disturbed by the disparaging 
way in which Dr. Fidel Castro spoke of the 
armed forces of Latin America. This made 
me decide to spend a few more days in the 
interior of the country before returning to 
Caracas to meet with Castro, at his request. 
I arrived in Caracas, he visited me at my 
home, and we had an interview behind 
closed glass, not behind closed doors, because 
the house in which I lived had a hall that 
was enclosed by glass. There, then, we 
talked, all the while besieged by the photog- 
raphers’ flash bulbs. 

“We exchanged a few words and Castro 
then put to me what he called the master 
plan against the gringos. This consisted in 
the Government of Venezuela lending $300 
million to the Government of Cuba. I re- 
plied that this was impossible, that at the 
beginning of this period of constitutional 
government, our treasury was in a bad state. 
Its reserves were depleted, and the public 
debt, though undetermined, was estimated 
to exceed Bs4 billion. I told Dr. Castro that 
because of Venezuela's serious financial sit- 
uation, my financial advisers and I were con- 
sidering the need of taking advantage of a 
negotiation already advanced by the provi- 
sional government for contracting a $200 
million short-term loan in the United States. 
Dr. Castro then told me that there was a 
formula, which the Cubans had also studied. 
The formula was that with the petroleum 
royalty, which we could take in kind, we 
should open a $300 million credit for the 
Cuban Government in gasoline and refinable 
crude petroleum. The answer to that was 
not very difficult. For us this also meant 
a loan, because, as I told Castro, in paying 
us our fees, the oil companies would deduct 
that part of the royalty that we had received 
in kind. The meeting ended on tactful, 
cordial terms, and a relationship was then 
begun that at the outset did not involve 
major difficulties.” 

In his statement, however, President Be- 
tancourt added that relations between Vene- 
zuela and Cuba steadily deteriorated. In 
October 1959, “it was announced that Mr. 
Ernesto Guevara and Mr. Raul Castro were 
coming to Venezuela * * * to speak at a 
public meeting in the plaza of El Silencio, 
which is our gathering place for such events.” 
The Chief of State of Venezuela telephoned 
the Foreign Minister of Cuba, informing him 
“that the situation was not acceptable, and 
that if Messrs. Guevara and Castro arrived 
at the Maiquetia Airport, the Venezuelan au- 
thorities would immediately make the plane 
and its occupants return to Havana, without 
further explanation.” In spite of this warn- 
ing, “a veritable airline bridge was estab- 
lished between Maiquetia and Havana. 
Numerous individuals came and went con- 
tinually, especially members of congress rep- 
resenting the Communist Party and the Rev- 
olutionary Leftist Movement of Venezuela.” 

President Betancourt also referred to the 
circumstances that aggravated relations be- 
tween the two countries beginning in 1959, 
such as the position taken by the Cuban 
regime when the attempt was made against 
President Betancourt’s life on July 24, 1960; 
the approval given by Venezuela to the reso- 
lution of the Seventh Meeting of Consulta- 
tion, held in San José, Costa Rica, which re- 
pudiated Sino-Soviet interference in the 
Americas and contained provisions allowing 
the member states of the Organization of 
American States to request the cooperation 
of other states when there was evidence of 
Sino-Soviet intervention in the hemisphere; 
and the fact that the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment supported the Inter-American Commis- 
sion on Human Rights in its request to the 
present Government of Cuba that it put a 
stop to the shootings taking place in Havana 
and other regions of that country. 
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From the President’s analysis, it is evi- 
dent that the refusal of the Venezuelan Goy- 
ernment to cooperate in the plans of the 
Castro regime for the hemisphere gave rise 
to a progressive deterioration in the relations 
between the two countries, which culminated 
with Cuba's support of elements in Vene- 
zuela that were seeking to overthrow the 
constitutional government by means of force 
and violence. President Betancourt pointed 
out that the vast reserves of petroleum and 
iron ore in his country, which represent a 
principal source of supply for the free world, 
constitute one of the reasons why Venezuela 
is a prime target of international commu- 
nism. 


B. Scope of the accusation made by 
Venezuela 

The “acts of intervention and aggression” 
of which Venezuela accuses the present Gov- 
ernment of Cuba should be studied as a 
whole. Radio and written propaganda, the 
trips of Venezuelans to Cuba to receive politi- 
cal indoctrination and practical instruction 
in sabotage, guerrilla techniques, and meth- ` 
ods of subversion, together with the supply- 
ing of funds and armaments in appreciable 
quantities to accomplish these aims, cannot 
be considered as isolated, unconnected acts; 
on the contrary, they reflect a well calculated, 
thought-out design to extend communism 
in the hemisphere. 

The scope of Venezuela’s accusation, there- 
fore, requires an examination of the follow- 
ing points: 

1. The offensive of international commu- 
nism in the Americas. 

2. The policy of the present Government 
of Cuba to encourage and support subver- 
sion in other American republics, in order to 
establish Marxist-Leninist governments. 

3. The priority that the present Govern- 
ment of Cuba accords to supporting ‘armed 
insurrection in Venezuela, for the purpose of 
overthrowing the constitutional government 
of that country. 


1. The Offensive of International 
Communism in the Americas 

In the case currently being investigated 
by the committee, the “acts of intervention 
and aggression” denounced by Venezuela 
comprise an aggregate of acts that violate its 
sovereignty and political independence, and 
that, at the same time, transgress the most 
fundamental principles of the inter-Ameri- 
can system. 

Among the basic postulates of this system, 
special mention should be made, due to their 
relevance to this investigation, of the per- 
sonality, sovereignty, and independence of 
states; the prohibition against aggression or 
the use of force in international relations; 
and the nonintervention of an American 
state in the internal or external affairs of 
another state. When all these principles 
are violated and ignored in a manner that 
is certainly not casual but manifestly sys- 
tematic, we are faced with a total violation 
of the provisions for protecting the person- 
ality of the state, and this is equivalent to 
political aggression (appendix 4). 

In the inter-American system, moreover, 
respect for the personality of the state, non- 
aggression, and nonintervention are insepa- 
rable principles, intimately connected with 
each other. Therefore, an aggressor is one 
who crosses not only geographic boundaries, 
but juridicial ones as well, and who, falling 
to respect the sovereignty of another state, 
tries to violate it by taking coercive meas- 
ures to abolish the free exercise of its sov- 
ereign will. Nevertheless, these acts are in 
line with international communism's policy 
of penetration in the hemisphere and are 
the result of a tangible and evident cause. 

On various occasions, at both Inter-Ameri- 
can Conferences and Meetings of Consulta- 
tion of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, the 
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American republics have denounced interna- 
tional communism’s policy of aggression, 
carried out through satellite states, and have 
adopted resolutions to strengthen democratic 
government in the hemisphere against the 
threat of totalitarian ideologies. 

The Ninth International Conference of 
American States, in 1948, declared: 

“That, by its anti-democratic nature and 
its interventionist tendency, the political ac- 
tivity of international communism or any 
other totalitarian doctrine is incompatible 
with the concept of American freedom, which 
rests upon two undeniable postulates; the 
dignity of man as an individual and the sov- 
ereignty of the nation as a state.” 

The Fourth Meeting of Consultation of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs, in 1951, adopted 
two resolutions designed to seek inter-Ameri- 
can cooperation in the battle against the sub- 
versive activities of international commu- 
nism, 

The Tenth Inter-American Conference, in 
1954, once more condemned the activities of 
the international Communist movement, 

The same was done at the Meetings of For- 
eign Ministers held at Santiago, Chile, in 
1959; at San José, Costa Rica, in 1960; and 
at Punta del Este, Uruguay, in 1962. 

With the acts of intervention and aggres- 
sion denounced by Venezuela, it is now eyi- 
dent that in spite of the measures called for 
in the Inter-American system, the danger of 
the spread of a totalitarian ideology in the 
hemisphere, imposed by means of force and 
violence, is now greater than ever. It would, 
of course, be up to the Organ of Consulta- 
tion to deduce the consequences implicit in 
that situation. In this particular case, the 
committee found that the present Govern- 
ment of Cuba, a satellite of international 
communism, has been carrying out a policy 
of aggression that accentuates the threat to 
the sovereignty and political independence of 
the American republics and vitiates their 
right to freely elect their rulers, in line with 
their own democratic institutions and their 
individual sovereign will. 

The methods employed by the present Gov- 
ernment of Cuba in Venezuela have consisted 
basically of support for movements aimed at 
the violent overthrow of the institutions of 
that Republic; organization of an intense 
propaganda campaign to promote anarchy; 
training individuals in guerrilla tactics and 
subversion; and furnishing money and arms 
for the accomplishment of these purposes. 


2. The Policy of the Present Government of 
Cuba to Encourage and Support Subver- 
sion in Order to Establish Governments of 
the Marxist-Leninist Type in Other Ameri- 
can Republics 


Virtually from the time the present Gov- 
ernment of Cuba came to power, in 1959, 
that country has been converted into a true 
base for the promotion of subversion in other 
republics of the hemisphere. 

The purpose of extending the Communist 
revolution to the remainder of the hemi- 
sphere has been publicly stated by the mem- 
bers of the present Government of Cuba and 
brought out also in connection with the in- 
vasions or attempted invasions of Panama 
and Haiti in the spring and summer of 1959, 
when the proselyting activities of that Gov- 
ernment had scarcely begun. Although the 
Government of Cuba denied its participation 
in those incidents, the factfinding investi- 
gating committees of the Council of the Or- 
ganization of American States, acting provi- 
sionally as Organ Consultation, and of the 
Inter-American Peace Committee identified 
those invasions as coming from Cuba and 
established the material support given to 
those who carried them out, and this was the 
reason for applying the Inter-American 
Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance. 

When the Inter-American Peace Commit- 
tee, early in 1962, undertook a detailed study 
of the Cuban problem, it found sufficient evi- 
dence regarding the campaign of encourage- 
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ment and instigation of subversion in other 
American countries on the part of the Cuban 
Government so that it was able to make the 
following statement: 

“a. There exists a constant and systematic 
activity of radio propaganda through the 
government transmitters of Cuba, aimed at 
defaming the governments of the other 
countries of the hemisphere, discrediting 
representative democratic institutions, in- 
sulting the executives of the other republics 
of the hemisphere, fomenting public dis- 
orders, and even inciting violent subversion 
of legally constituted regimes. The govern- 
ment press and that of the single party of 
the Cuban Government also constantly carry 
on work along the same line. 

“b. Many governments accuse the Govern- 
ment of Cuba of maintaining constant prop- 
aganda, by means of pamphlets, newspapers, 
and other publications, that goes beyond the 

practice of informing about the 
political, economic, and cultural development 
of a country, propaganda that has the pur- 
pose of stimulating methods and practices 
of a subversive character, in violation of the 
legal standards of the representative demo- 
cratic system. In this connection it is ap- 
proriate to note that in many countries the 
authorities have seized a considerable 
amount of propaganda that the respective 
governments have called subversive. 

“e. Various governments have reported to 
this committee that the repeated and numer- 
ous trips to Cuba of citizens belonging to 
Communist or extreme leftist political groups 
have been for the purpose of instructing the 
said citizens in typical methods of subversive 
activity. 

“d. In some countries the intervention and 
direct participation of Cuban diplomatic 
agents in their internal affairs had been re- 
vealed, which has in many cases caused the 
declaration of those agents as personal non 
gratae or their withdrawal by the Govern- 
ment of Cuba, at the request, on some oc- 
casions, of the government to which they 
were accredited, or as a result, in other cases 
of the pressure of public opinion. On sev- 
eral occasions those situations have moti- 
vated the breaking of diplomatic relations.” 

The conclusions of the Inter-American 
Peace Committee served as the basis for im- 
portant decisions adopted at the Eighth 
Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs in relation to the Communist 
offensive in America and the participation of 
Cuba in this offensive. The Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs of the American Republics 
verified, as expressed in Resolution I, “that 
in subversive offensive of Communist gov- 
ernments, their agents and the organizations 
which they control, has increased in inten- 
sity.” The American foreign ministers con- 
cluded that, among the outstanding facts 
in this intensified offensive is the existence 
of a Marxist-Leninist government in Cuba 
which is publicly alined with the doctrine 
and foreign policy of the Communist powers.” 

Since the meeting of foreign ministers in 
Punta del Este, the Organization of Amer- 
ican States has kept the Communist sub- 
versive threat under surveillance. Thus the 
Special Consultative Committee on Secur- 
ity, created by that meeting pointed out 
the following in its report dated February 8, 
1963, presented to the Council's Special Com- 
mittee To Study Resolutions II.2 and VIII 
of the Eighth Meeting of Consultation of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs: 

“Since the time of its initial general re- 
port, the Committee has observed that the 
establishment of a beachhead on American 
territory, achieved by the Communist of- 
fensive, “poses a threat of the utmost gravity 
to the security of the hemisphere.” The 
events that have taken place since that time, 
particularly the military strengthening of 
Cuba by the Soviet Union, by greatly increas- 
ing the capacity of the Cuban Government 
to send arms into neighboring countries and 
to intensify other subversive activities, 
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render the threat to hemisphere security 
much more serious, a threat that as- 
sumes an urgent character with respect to 
the security of the countries of the Carib- 
bean region. This has become evident, 
sometimes in a dramatic manner, in the 
recent wave of terrorism, sabotage, and other 
subversive activities that Castro commu- 
nism has unleased in some of the Latin 
American countries.” 

For its part, the Council Committee to 
which reference has just been made report- 
ed the following to that body on June 4, 
1963, in relation to the efforts of Cuba to 
promote subversion in the hemisphere: 

“Immediately after the October crisis, 
spokesmen of the Cuban Government be- 
gan making a series of speeches openly ad- 
vocating armed insurrection in Latin Amer- 
ica as a means of introducing economic and 
social changes based on the Communist sys- 
tem. Although this does not constitute a 
position that is entirely different from that 
hitherto held by the Castro regime, the 
frequency, intensity, and origin of these 
provocations are such that they lead the 
Committee to conclude that the Cuban re- 
gime has begun a new phase of promoting 
and encouraging violent subversion in other 
countries of the hemisphere.” 

The same Committee directed attention to 
the “two facts that are intimately related to 
the policy enunciated by the Cuban lead- 
ers. One of these is the tactic of bringing 
hundreds of persons to Cuba from all the 
countries of the hemisphere in order to in- 
doctrinate them and train them in the 
techniques of subversion. The second is the 
well-known plan of sabotage, terrorism, and 
guerrilla act.on that has been unleashed in 
certain countries, particularly in Venezu- 
ela, and the impetus that the Cuban Commu- 
nist leaders have given to this movement.” 

The present investigating committee, for 
its part, considers that since the Council 
Committee presented its report the Cuban 
campaign to promote violent action else- 
where in the hemisphere has continued with 
greater {ntensity and perseverance. Among 
the examples that might be cited, the Com- 
mittee considers two to be of special signifi- 
cance. The first sets forth the objectives; 
the other the strategy and tactics for putting 
that objective into practice. In fact, Prime 
Minister Fidel Castro, in his address of July 
26, 1963, stated: 

“What has happened in Cuba has noth- 
ing of the miracle about it, and what has 
happened in Cuba can happen exactly the 
same in many Latin American countries. 

“Everything that has been done in Cuba, 
and even better and more than what has 
been done in Cuba, can also be done in 
many other Latin American countries. 

“However, this path does not open up by 
itself; that path must be opened; that path 
must be opened by fighting revolutionaries. 

“In many countries of Latin America pre- 
revolutionary conditions are incomparably 
better than those which existed in our coun- 

In the same address, Dr. Castro repeatedly 
stressed the idea of the “duty” of revolu- 
tionaries to act. In one paragraph he stated: 

“The duty of revolutionaries, of the Latin 
American revolutionaries, is not to wait for 
the change in the correlation of forces to 
produce the miracle of social revolution in 
Latin America. What they have to do is to 
take complete advantage of everything favor- 
ing the revolutionary movement by this 
change in the correlation of forces and make 
the revolutions.” 

The preferred method for “making the 
revolution” is clearly explained in the article 
entitled “Guerra de Guerrillas: un método” 
(Guerrilla Warfare: a method) published 
in the September 1963 issue of “Cuba So- 
clalista,” official organ of the Government of 
Cuba. This article, written by Maj. Ernesto 
Guevara, describes the strategy and tactics 
of guerrilla warfare as the vehicle best suited 
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to achieve political power in this hemi- 
sphere. 


3. Importance of Venezuela in the Cuban 
Strategy for the Hemisphere 


As stated earlier, President Betancourt 
stressed in his statement to the committee on 
December 9, 1963, that the petroleum and 
iron-ore reserves of his country make Vene- 
zuela one of the major sources of supply for 
the free world, and that this was one of the 
reasons why Venezuela is the No. 1 objective 
of international communism in America. 

Previously the aforementioned Council 
Committee, in the same report of June 4, 
1963, had stated the following: 

“There is no doubt that the Castro regime 
has selected Venezuela as its primary objec- 
tive. This was indicated by the Communist 
spokesman Blas Roca in his speech on Janu- 
ary 24, 1963, commemorating the fifth anni- 
versary of the fall of Pérez Jiménez: ‘When 
the people of Venezuela achieve victory, when 
they gain full independence from imperial- 
ism * * * then all America will be in- 
flamed, all America will advance, all America 
will be freed once and for all from the 
ominous yoke of Yankee imperialism. If 
their struggle is a help to us today, their 
victory will be an even greater help. Then 
we shall no longer be a solitary island in 
the Caribbean confronting the Yankee im- 
perialists, but rather we shall have a base of 
support on the mainland.’” 

In turn Maj. Ernesto Guevara, in a state- 
ment to the press in Algeria on July 23, 1963, 
declared: 

“Cuba must assist the peoples of Latin 
America * * * in their struggle for libera- 
tion * * * and we are helping them with all 
the means at our disposal. 

“At this moment one can say that there 
are two countries in Latin America where 
the revolutionary fight has assumed a 
strength which already assures its develop- 
ment toward a revolution which will take 
over power and which will bring about great 
changes in the political and social structure 
of these countries: they are Venezuela and 
Guatemala.” 

The special interest of the Castro regime 
in Venezuela was made clear almost im- 
mediately after it came to power. The sur- 
prise visit made by the Cuban Prime Minister 
to Caracas in February 1959 clearly reflected 
this interest. Initially this interest was in 
having Venezuela become an ally in order to 
carry out the aggressive plans of the Cuban 
regime in other parts of the hemisphere. 
This was made clear by President Betancourt 
at one place in his statement. Since it was 
not possible to obtain that cooperation and 
as relations between the two countries 
worsened, the policy of Cuba became that of 
making Venezuela the main objective of her 
hostility and of her subversive efforts in the 
Western Hemisphere. 


C. Acts of intervention and aggression 

against Venezuela 

These acts are divided into three cate- 
gories: 

1. Campaign of Propaganda, Training of 
Venezueleans, and Sending of Funds 

The chief manifestations of that policy of 
Cuba against Venezuela have consisted of 
the following: 

a. A hostile and systematic campaign of 
propaganda against the Government of 
Venezuela, as well as incitement to and sup- 
port of the Communist subversion that is 
being carried out in that country; 

b. Training, in all kinds of subversive ac- 
tivities, of mumerous Venezuelan citizens, 
who traveled to Cuba for that purpose; 

c. Remittance of funds through these 
travelers and other channels, for the pur- 
pose of maintaining and increasing subver- 
sive activities, and 

d. The provision of arms to guerrilla and 
terrorist groups operating in Venezuela, as 
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shown by the shipment of arms discovered 
on November 1, 1963, on the Paraguaná, and 
the plan for the capture of the city of 
Caracas, which will be discussed later. 

As observed previously, and as the fol- 
lowing will show, it is a question of a group 
of activities undertaken and carried out 
with a view to preparing the way in order 
to facilitate the success of Communist plans 
with regard to Venezuela, and this has been 
evidenced in the acts of intervention and 
aggression recently denounced by the gov- 
ernment of that country. 

With respect to the hostile and systematic 
propaganda carried on by the Cuban Govern- 
ment, President Betancourt referred in his 
statement to the insistent and continuing 
campaign on the part of the Cuban press 
and radio against the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment, stressing that in respect to Cuba, 
where a single party exists, and radio, press, 
and television are controlled by the govern- 
ment, it was logical to impute responsibility 
to that government for the “aggressive and 
violent campaign against the Venezuelan 
authorities and nation.” He also recalled 
that, during the military revolts in Puerto 
Cabello and Carúpano, incitement to a gen- 
eral rebellion in Venezuela was constantly 
made from Cuba. The President also re- 
ferred to the fact that, during the October 
crisis in 1962, when the installation of of- 
fensive nuclear weapons was discovered in 
Cuba, and as a result of Venezuela’s par- 
ticipation in the action recommended by 
the Organization of American States, incite- 
ment from Cuba to acts of terrorism and 
sabotage in Venezuela was intensified. 

By way of illustration, among the many 
manifestations of propaganda directed 
against Venezuela from Cuba, the following 
should be mentioned: (a) the programs 
transmitted almost daily by Radio Havana, 
intended for Venezuela, praising and stimu- 
lating terrorist and guerrilla activities orga- 
nized by the so-called “Armed Forces of 
National Liberation“; (b) the instructions 
heard regularly on Radio Havana, and the 
facilities given to leaders of the Venezuelan 
Communist Party (PCV) and the revolu- 
tionary leftist movement (MIR) living in 
or traveling to Cuba to address the Vene- 
zuelan people over the aforementioned 
broadcasting station, inciting them to rebel- 
lion and exhorting them to support their 
revolutionary activities; (e) the Weeks 
of Solidarity with the Venezuelan Revolu- 
tion” held in 1962 and 1963, during which 
Venezuelan leaders of the PCV and the 
MIR, as well as high Cuban Government 
officials, delivered speeches expressing soli- 
darity with end support for the “Venezuelan 
revolution,” which were transmitted by radio 
and published in Cuban official newspapers 
and periodicals; (d) the broadcasting by 
Radio Havana of bulletins, harangues, and 
exhortations to the Venezuelan people, by 
the so-called national liberation front and 
armed forces of national liberation. 

In regard to written propaganda, the Gov- 
ernment of Venezuela has provided the com- 
mittee with abundant documentation con- 
sisting of books, pamphlets, magazines, news- 
papers, and other publications of a sub- 
versive nature published in Cuba that were 
confiscated from persons belonging to ter- 
rorist groups, guerrillas, or persons arriving 
in Venezuela from Cuba. Included among 
the publications that were attached are 
works by Gen. Alberto Bayo and Maj. Ernesto 
Guevara on guerrilla warfare, both of which 
were published in Cuba. 

The Venezuelan authorities have also 
placed ample information at the disposal of 
the committee, regarding frequent trips to 
Cuba by leaders and members of the 
Venezuelan Communist Party and the revo- 
lutionary leftist movement for the purpose 
of participating in political meetings and 
gatherings hostile to the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment, and receiving instruction and training 
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in sabotage tactics, guerrilla warfare, and 
other subversive activities. These trips also 
served, according to information received 
from the Venezuelan authorities, for carrying 
funds intended for maintaining and increas- 
ing those activities in Venezuela and, like- 
wise, as a means for taking subversive liter- 
ature and propaganda published in Cuba into 
the country, as was verified by the material 
confiscated by the Venezuelan authorities, 
referred to above. 

In regard to the foregoing, the declara- 
tions made before the Venezuelan authori- 
ties by some of the persons who traveled to 
Cuba are of particular interest. Among 
them, mention should be made, of that of 
Juan de Dios Marin, who was arrested by the 
authorities upon his return from Cuba by 
air, and who declared before the committee 
that he had received training in the use of 
arms and in guerrilla warfare, and that 
numerous Latin Americans were participat- 
ing in that training, many of whom were 
Venezuelan members of the Venezuelan Com- 
munist Party and the Revolutionary Leftist 
Movement. 

It is also pertinent to cite, by way of ex- 
ample, the case of the well-known political 
leader Fabricio Ojeada, who declared before 
the Venezuelan authorities that he had made 
numerous trips to Cuba, and participated in 
the guerrilla activities that are carried on in 
the state of Lara, and that of Luis E. Sanchez 
Madero, who also traveled to Cuba in 1962 
and returned surreptitiously to Caracas, 
where he was recently arrested because he 
was found to have documents containing 
Plans for the occupation of the city of 
Caracas and instructions on the use of arms 
similar to those discovered on the Paraguaná 
Peninsula on November 1, 1963. 


2. Shipment of Arms Found in the Para- 
guaná Peninsula 


One of the facts specfically denounced by 
the Government of Venezuela refers to the 
shipment of arms discovered on November 1, 
1963, by a fisherman, Lino Gerardo Amaya. 
This discovery was verified by the Venezuelan 
authorities in the early morning of the fol- 
lowing day at a place located at Punta 
Macama or Macamba, on the north-north- 
west coast of the Paraguaná Peninsula, 
Falcón state, Venezuela, approximately 4 
kilometers from Punta Macolla. In accord- 
ance with the Venezuelan denouncement, 
these arms are from Cuba and were unloaded 
surreptitiously at the aforesaid place, where 
they were buried in order to be utilized later 
in subversive activities intended to over- 
throw the Venezuelan Government. 

The investigation made by the commit- 
tee regarding this aspect of the Vene- 
zuelan denouncement consisted primarily in 
the following activities: (a) ocular inspec- 
tion of the place where the arms were found; 
(b) detailed examination of the arms, car- 
ried out with advice from the military ex- 
perts who accompanied the committee (ap- 
pendix 5); (c) interrogation of witnesses; 
(d) examination of the information and evi- 
dence supplied by the Government of Vene- 
zuela; (e) obtaining of evidence by the com- 
mittee itself; and (f) chemical tests made for 
the purpose of determining the characteris- 
tics indicative of the origin of the arms. 

As a result of this investigation, the com- 
mittee has been able to verify the following 
facts: 

1. The quantities and specifications of the 
arms found are as follows: 81 Automatic 
rifles, F.N. (F.A.L.) 7.62 mm. Cal. NATO. 
(Fabrique Nationale d'Armes de Guerre 
Belgique); 996 clips for automatic rifle F.N. 
(F.A.L.); 20,000 cartridges, 7.62 mm. Cal., 
NATO, ordinary ball, F.N. 1958 and 59; 81 
clip carriers for automatic rifle F.N. (F.A.L.) 
with 12-clip capacity each; 81 rifle slings 
for automatic rifle F.N. (F. A. L.); 28 bayonets 
for FN. (F.A.L.) automatic rifle; 31 subma- 
chineguns, UZI“ 9 mm. Cal. L.P. (Fabrique 
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Nationale d' Armes de Guerre—Belgique); 89 
clips for “UZI” submachineguns; 25 canvas 
clip carriers for UZI“ submachineguns with 
12-clip capacity each; 1,144 cartridges, 9 mm. 
Cal. LP. FN. (1960); 5 60 mm. M2 mortars 
with legs, base plates, and sights. Serial 
numbers of the sights are 73177, 99285, 125774, 
47756, and the others are unknown. Of the 
mortars two are marked M2 READCO 1943 
(U.S.A.); one is marked KVS MFG & ENG. 
CO. 1945 (U.S.A.) and the identity of the 
other has been obliterated; 97 60 mm. mortar 
shells, with propulsive and incremental 

and fuses packed in individual cases; 
56 of the shells are marked Lot SRD 500-14; 
4 marked Lot SRD 500-10; 7 marked Lot SRD 
500-1; 6 marked Lot MA 1-112; 21 marked Lot 
MA 1-188; and 3 without lot number. Shells 
marked Lot SRD 500-14 in 7 boxes for stor- 
age, 3 marked Sublot 7; 2, sublot 6; 1, sublot 
8; and 1, with identification obliterated; 4 
knapsacks of and canvas with ca- 
pacity for five shells each; 20 3.5’’ rocket 
launchers (bazookas), M20, of which 10 are 
marked S. APR. and 10, S.J.S.; one of the 
S.J.S. launchers has an Italian grip; 275 rock- 
ets (bazookas) 3.5“ M28A2 marked 167, Lot 
SZA-1-44; 42, Lot COP-4-802; 32, Lot COP- 
4-724; 28, Lot, COP-5-15-12-21; and 6, Lot 
SZA-1-58; 9 57 mm. recoilless rifles. MI18A1. 
Serial numbers 20765, 22917, 7815, 20771, 
21133, 11044, 6085, 23054, and 4148; 177 shells 
for 57 mm. recoilless rifle marked 99, HE Lot 
LOP-13-54; 2, HE Lot LOP-13-118; 1, HE Lot 
LOP-16-18; 46, HEAT Lot LOP-2-80; 20, 
HEAT Lot LOP-2-18; 8, HEAT Lot LOP-2-16 
and 1, WP SMOKE 57 Lot OAP-2-18; 2 tripod 
carriers for light marked HMR 
Mount Tripod CAL 30 1946 and RIP ALM2 
LVD 1942, respectively; 85 canvas suspension 
belts; 700 50“ Cal. in seven (7) 
metal boxes each with belts of 100 cartridges. 
500 1956 cartridges and 200 1958 cartridges; 
28 demolition blocks M3 (C3 Composition) 
prepared without caps; 39 demolition charges 
M3 (C3 Composition) marked “Interstate 
Middletown, O.” 

2. The said arms were found buried in a 
trench made for the purpose, approximately 
40 meters long by a little more than 1 meter 
wide, which ran parallel to the shore at a dis- 
tance of approximately 20 meters from the 
waterline. They were all packed in the 
same type of wrapping and properly condi- 
tioned for immediate use. 

3. From the examination made of the 81 
F.N. automatic rifies (F.AL.) 7.62 mm. Cal. 
NATO, it was noted that work had been per- 
formed on them intended to prevent their 
identification and hide their origin. This 
work consisted in (a) perforation of the 
right part of the magazine case, on which 
the coat of arms of the country to which 
the weapon belonged was stamped; and (b) 
elimination of the serial numbers that were 
on the various parts of the weapons, for 
which purpose, on the left back part of the 
action box as well as on the slide and the 
breech, those numbers were ground down, 
soldered over, and then smoothed with 
emery, and on the left back part of the barrel 
and of the trigger-guard the serial num- 
bers were also soldered over. 

Despite the efforts made to prevent the 
identification of these rifles, the committee 
has been able to verify that they were manu- 
factured by the “Fabrique Nationale d’Armes 
de Guerre, Société Anonyme,” with head- 
quarters in Herstal-lez-Liége, Belgium, for 
the present Government of Cuba and deliv- 
ered to it in 1959. In fact, the committee 
has in its power documentary evidence that 
points out the identifying characteristics of 
the F. AL. rifles manufactured for Cuba, dif- 
ferentiating them from others of the same 
type manufactured for other countries. 
These characteristics were verified by the 
committee on each of the 81 F. A. L. rifles that 
were found in the shipment mentioned, and 
they are as follows: 
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a. The coat of arms Is located on the back 
part of the right face of the action box, ex- 
actiy at the place where the perforation re- 
ferred to above is found; 

b. The numbering of the action box and 
the trigger-guard appears only on the left 
side; 

c. On 20,000 of the F. A. L. rifles manufac- 
tured for Cuba, the mounting bolt for the 
flash-concealer is long; 

d. The bayonet and the bottom of the mag- 
azine are not numbered. 

In the same documentary evidence, it is 
clearly established that the only government 
to which the aforementioned “Fabrique Na- 
tionale d' Armes de Guerre” has supplied 
rifles with these characteristics is the present 
Government of Cuba, which was so supplied 
in 1959. 

There is presented attached, as Appendix 
7, a copy of the affidavit and reports obtained 
from the “Fabrique Nationale d'Armes de 
Guerre,” is regard to these rifies, in which 
there are photographs illustrating these 
characteristics. 

The authenticity of these documents was 
verified directly by the committee. 

4. Prom the examination made on the 31 
“UZI” submachine guns, 9 mm Cal. LP. 
(F.N.) it was noted that work had also been 
done on them intended to prevent their 
identification and hide their origin. 

This work consisted in: a. effacing with 
emery the left lateral face of the action box, 
for the purpose of making the coat of arms 
of the country to which these su 
guns belonged disappear, and b. eliminating, 
by the same process, the serial numbers that 
were inscribed on the various component 
parts of the weapon (barrel cover, action 
box, firing mechanism, and barrel). 

By means of chemical experiments made 
on several of these submachine guns, it was 
possible to reveal, on the rubbed-off left lat- 
eral face of the action box, the coat of arms 
of Cuba, with the legend “Ejército de Cuba” 
on the lower part of the sald coat of arms. 
According to the Venezuelan authorities, 
some serial numbers were also revealed that 
correspond to those of the weapons sent to 
Cuba by the previously mentioned factory 
(see a photograph of these submachine guns 
and of the result of one of these experiments, 
in Appendix 8). 

The committee has likewise been able to 
verify that the said submachine guns were 
acquired from the “Fabrique Nationale 
d' Armes de Guerre, Société Anonyme” of 
Herstal-lez-Liége, Belgium, by the present 
Government of Cuba. 

5. The committee has verified that the 42 
3.5” Cal. rockets, M28A2, Lot COP-4—802, 
and the 99 57 mm shells, HE, Lot LOP 13-54, 
were sent to the Government, of Cuba by 
the Government of the United States, as part 
of the Military Aid Program, in the year 
1957. 

6. It has also verified that 57 mm recoil- 
less rifles of the mark and model indicated 
in the list contained under number 1, 3.5” 
rocket launchers, M20, of U.S. manufacture, 
of the same type and model indicated in the 
same list, and 60 mm mortars, of the same 
type and model indicated in the same list, 
were sent to the Government of Cuba by the 
Government of the United States during the 
years 1956 and 1957. 

7. It has also verified that the “Societé 
Apparechiatura Produzione Rappresentanze 
Impiante” (S.A.P.R.1.), with headquarters in 
Rome, was authorized in 1959 to export to 
Cuba a shipment of 3.5 inch rocket launch- 
ers, M20, S. APR. I., that is, of the same type 
indicated in the list mentioned. That mate- 
riel was sent to Cuba in December of 1959. 

8. The Venezuelan authorities also found, 
at the place where the war materiel was dis- 
covered, an aluminum boat 16 feet long and 
an outboard motor of the Johnson brand, 
model RDS-25D, Serial Number C367809, 
made by the “Outboard Marine Corp. of 
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Canada Ltd.,“ of Petersborough, Canada. 
With the cooperation of that company and 
by means of reports received from official 
sources of the Government of Canada, the 
committee has been able to verify that that 
motor was sent by an exporting company of 
Montreal, Canada, to Havana, Cuba, by air, 
on October 1, 1963, consigned to the National 
Institute of Agrarian Reform, Poultry Divi- 
sion, exactly 1 month before it was found on 
the Peninsula of Paraguaná along with the 
shipment of arms. 

9. There is no evidence that would make 
it possible to establish the origin of the 
3.5“ Cal. rockets (except Lot COP-4—802) or 
the shells for 57 mm recoilless rifles (except 
Lot LOP-13-54). The rest of the items that 
appear on the list are accessories to the war 
materiel that has been mentioned in the 
previous paragraphs or implements of com- 
mon use. 

All the war materiel referred to in the 
preceding paragraphs was found hidden in 
the same place, conditioned and packed in a 
uniform manner, and prepared for imme- 
diate use, constituting together a single 
shipment of common origin. 


3. The Caracas Plan 


A most important fact, which the com- 
mittee considers to be related to the ship- 
ment of arms already mentioned, is the fol- 
lowing: On November 4, 1963, a few days 
after the discovery of the said shipment, the 
Caracas police arrested, at his apartment, 
the Venezuelan citizen, Luis Eduardo Sán- 
chez Madero, previously mentioned, from 
whom a large number of documents were 
seized, many of them handwritten by him, 
and as to which affirmative results were ob- 
tained from handwriting tests. These man- 
uscripts consisted in detailed plans for the 
conduct of subversive operations and sabo- 
tage in the city of Caracas; sketches and 
reproduction of maps of the main sectors of 
the city; studies of certain places that are 
key objectives; and instructions for the use 
of various weapons and explosives. 

The committee also has in its possession 
documents that prove that Mr. Sánchez 
Madero traveled to Cuba in 1962, and re- 
turned surreptitiously to Caracas, where he 
lived under another name, using a falsified 
identification card, until he was arrested. 
The Venezuelan authorities informed the 
committee that they have in their possession 
documents that prove that Mr. Sanchez 
Madero is a member of the Communist Party 
of Venezuela. 

The Venezuelan military authorities made 
a detailed analysis of the documentation 
found in the apartment of Mr. Sánchez 
Madero, which revealed the eixstence of a 
plan for the capture of the city of Caracas 
by the so-called “Armed Forces of National 
Liberation.” That plan included attack on 
the military centers of vital importance, 
such as the Urdaneta Barracks and the mili- 
tary transportation pools, sabotage of other 
establishments such as the Ministry of De- 
fense and the telephone exchanges, as well 
as the taking of the Model Prison and the 
Military Hospital, where many of the ar- 
rested persons who participated in various 
subversive activities are being held. 

Appendix 9 presents a map of the city of 
Caracas, on to which the Venezuelan au- 
thorities have transferred the details con- 
tained in the aforementioned documenta- 
tion, graphically illustrating the objectives, 
as well as the distribution and deployment 
of the forces and armaments that would be 
used in the attack. Also included are six 
documents seized from Mr. Sanchez Madero, 
some of which contain details that were 
transferred to the aforementioned map. 

The committee considers especially signifi- 
cant that the plan, as it appears in the docu- 
mentation seized from Mr. Sanchez Madero, 
called for the use of armament that coin- 
cides, with respect to type and numerical 
proportions, with that found in the ship- 
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ment mentioned in the preceding pages, 
and finds it of importance that the said 
documentation includes instructions on the 
use of the same type of weapons, which, 
moreover, have not previously been used by 
the guerrilla fighters operating in Vene- 
zuela. 


IV. OPPORTUNITY GIVEN TO THE GOVERNMENT OF 
CUBA TO PRESENT ITS DEFENSE 


The Investigating Committee deliberated 
on the proper procedure to be followed to 
permit the Government of Cuba to present its 
defense, taking into account the decisions 
adopted by the Eighth Meeting of Consulta- 
tion held at Punta del Este in 1962. In the 
note transmitted to the Government of Cuba 
by the Investigating Committee on January 
24, 1964, the complete text of which is in- 
cluded in appendix 10, the following facts 
were stated: 

“4, During the course of the investigations 
conducted to date, both in the Republic of 
Venezuela and through study of copious in- 
formation, laboratory tests, and the hearing 
of witnesses, all related to the facts that are 
under investigation, convincing evidence has 
been assembled that involves the responsi- 
bility of the Government of Cuba, and con- 
cerning which the committee would not wish 
to pass judgment, when it draws up its con- 
clusions, without having previously afforded 
that government the opportunity to respond 
to the charges. The present note is for that 
purpose and, in sending it, the committee 
considers it necessary to emphasize the very 
special nature of this procedure because of 
the measures adopted with respect to the 
present Government of Cuba by the Eighth 
Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs, held at Punta del Este, Uruguay, 
in January 1962. 

“5. The procedure followed in cases in 
which the Inter-American Treaty of Recipro- 
cal Assistance has been applied and the prin- 
ciples on which the inter-American system is 
based have established procedures for situa- 
tions affecting the peace and security of the 
hemisphere. Nevertheless, the Eighth Meet- 
ing of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs; approved the following in resolution 
VI: 


“Whereas: 

The inter-American system is based 
on consistent adherence by its constituent 
states to certain objectives and principles of 
solidarity, set forth in the instruments that 
govern it; 

Among these objectives and principles 
are those of respect for the freedom of man 
and preservation of his rights, the full exer- 
cise of representative democracy, noninter- 
vention of one state in the internal or ex- 
ternal affairs of another, and rejection of 
alliances and agreements that may lead to 
intervention in America by extracontinental 


ers; 

The Seventh Meeting of Consultation of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs, held in San José, 
Costa Rica, condemned the intervention or 
the threat of intervention of extracontinen- 
tal Communist powers in the hemisphere and 
reiterated the obligation of the American 
states to observe faithfully the principles of 
the regional organization; 

The present Government of Cuba has 
identified itself with the principles of Marx- 
ist-Leninist ideology, has established a po- 
litical, economic, and social system based on 
that doctrine, and accepts military assistance 
from extracontinental Communist powers, 
including even the threat of military inter- 
vention in America on the part of the Soviet 
Union; 

he Report of the Inter-American Peace 
Committee to the Eighth Meeting of Consul- 
tation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs estab- 
lishes that: 

The present connections of the Govern- 
ment of Cuba with the Sino-Soviet bloc of 
countries are evidently incompatible with the 
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principles and standards that govern the 
regional system, and particularly with the 
collective security established by the Charter 
of the Organization of American States and 
the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal As- 
sistance”; 

The above-mentioned Report of the In- 
ter-American Peace Committee also states 
that: 

It is evident that the ties of the Cuban 
Government with the Sino-Soviet bloc will 
prevent the said Government from fulfilling 
the obligations stipulated in the Charter of 
the Organization and the Treaty of Recipro- 
cal Assistance”; 

Such a situation in an American state 
violates the obligations inherent in member- 
ship in the regional system and is incom- 
patible with that system; 

The attitude adopted by the present 
Government of Cuba and its acceptance of 
military assistance offered by extracontinen- 
tal Communist powers breaks down the effec- 
tive defense of the inter-American system; 
and 

No member state of the inter-American 
system can claim the rights and privileges 
pertaining thereto if it denies or fails to 

ize the corresponding obligations, 

The Eighth Meeting of Consultation of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs, serving as Organ 
of Consultation in application of the Inter- 
American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance— 

“ ‘Declares: 

1. That, as a consequence of repeated 
acts, the present Government of Cuba has 
voluntarily placed itself outside the inter- 
American system. 

2. That this situation demands unceas- 
ing vigilance on the part of the member 
states of the Organization of American 
States, which shall report to the Council any 
fact or situation that could endanger the 
peace and security of the hemisphere. 

3. That the American States have a col- 
lective interest in strengthening the inter- 
American system and reuniting it on the 
basis of respect for human rights and the 
principles and objectives relative to the ex- 
ercise of democracy set forth in the Charter 
of the Organization; and, therefore 

“ ‘Resolves: 

1. That adherence by any member of the 
Organization of American States to Marxism- 
Leninism is incompatible with the inter- 
American system and the alignment of such 
a government with the communist bloc 
breaks the unity and solidarity of the hemi- 
sphere. 

2. That the present Government of 
Cuba, which has officially identified itself as 
a Marxist-Leninist government, is incom- 
patible with the principles and objectives of 
the inter-American system. 

3. That this incompatibility excludes 
the present Government of Cuba from par- 
ticipation in the inter-American system. 

4. That the Council of the Organization 
of American States and the other organs and 
organizations of the inter-American system 
adopt without delay the measures necessary 
to comply with this resolution.’ 

“6. In the present case, the committee has 
decided to offer to the Government of Cuba, 
through the present note, an opportunity to 
submit in writing, if it so desires, such in- 
formation and comments as it may consider 
necessary in order to determine its respon- 
sibility in connection with the following 
points.” 

The Government of Cuba answered the 
committee by cable on February 3, 1964, 
stating that “it neither recognizes, admits, 
nor accepts the jurisdiction of the Organiza- 
tion of American States” and, without re- 
ferring to the points mentioned, expressed 
its ideas on matters that were outside the 
competence of the committee and made 
statements that were injurious to the Orga- 
nization and to its members. In view of 
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this, the committee decided unanimously to 
ignore the receipt of this communication, 
which is included as appendix 11 simply for 
purposes of information. 


v. CONCLUSIONS 
A 


In formulating its conclusions, the com- 
mittee considers it pertinent to make some 
general observations on the policy of inter- 
vention in the hemisphere of the present 
Government of Cuba, which has been sub- 
stantiated in the investigation of the charges 
made by Venezuela: 

1. The present Government of Cuba since 
its institution in 1959 has carried on, sup- 
ported, and directed in various ways a policy 
of intervention in the hemisphere through 
propaganda methods, provision of funds, 
training in sabotage and guerrilla operations, 
and the supply of arms to support those 
movements that seek to subvert national in- 
stitutions through force in order to install 
Communist regimes. 

2. This support of subversion, which gen- 
erally takes the form of political aggression, 
has had positive application in the Republic 
of Venezuela, the primary objective in Cuba’s 
policy of expansion and ideological penetra- 
tion in the hemisphere. The vast natural 
resources of Venezuela, its strategic impor- 
tance in the hemisphere, and its status as 
a democratic country were factors that moti- 
vated the present Government of Cuba to 
make use of the subversive action of organi- 
zations that employ force and violence to 
overthrow that democratic government. 


B 


The Republic of Venezuela has been the 
target of a series of actions and 
directed by the Government of Cuba, openly 
intended to subvert Venezuela institutions 
and to overthrow the democratic Govern- 
ment of Venezuela through terrorism, sabo- 
tage, assault, and guerrilla warfare. 

2. A characteristic manifestation of this 
policy of aggression has been the systematic 
and hostile propaganda campaign carried out 
through information organs that are under 
the control of the Government of Cuba and 
that are directed against Venezuelan insti- 
tutions, the President of the Republic, and 
other high government officials, inciting the 
people of Venezuela to rebellion and, in addi- 
tion, giving direct support to subversive 
movements. 

3. Other manifestations of this policy of 
aggression are found in the supply of funds 
and the indoctrination and training in Cuba 
of numerous Venezuelans who later returned 
to their country to participate in subversive 
movements. 

4. An important element in this interven- 
tion in Venezuela, directed by the Govern- 
ment of Cuba, was the shipment of arms 
that was found on the Peninsula of Para- 
guana in the State of Falcón on November 1, 
1963, close to the date of the general elec- 
tions. The shipment was made up of arms 
originating in Cuba that were surrepti- 
tiously landed at a solitary spot on the coast, 
for the purpose of being used in subversive 
operations to overthrow the constitutional 
Government of Venezuela. 

With respect to this shipment, the follow- 
ing facts are noteworthy: 

a. The perforations and obliterations that 
were made on the various weapons in places 
where the Cuban coat of arms and other 
identifications marks had been stamped, in 
an effort to hide their well-known Cuban 
origin. 

b. The conditioning and packing of the 
arms for immediate use, the quantity and 
quality of the arms, and the instructions 
for their use, which were found in the hands 
of Communist groups. These arms were to 
be used to support subversive activities and 
guerrilla action by organizations disciplined 
and trained for such purposes. 


of National Liberation.” 
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c. The discovery, at the same spot where 
the shipment of arms was found, of a boat 
with an outboard motor, which motor was 
sent from Montreal, Canada, to Havana by 
air on October 1, 1963, for delivery to the 
National Institute of Agrarian Reform of 
Cuba, an official institution of that country. 

5. The policy of aggression on the part of 
the Government of Cuba was confirmed by 
the discovery on November 4, 1963, by Vene- 
zuelan authorities, of a plan of operations, 
the “Caracas Plan,” prepared for the sub- 
versive action of the so-called “Armed Forces 
This plan antici- 
pated the use of arms similar in type and 
numerical proportion to the shipment of 
arms mentioned in the preceding paragraph. 
The objective of the plan was to capture the 
city of Caracas, to prevent the holding of 
elections on December 1, 1963, and to seize 
control of the country. 

6. Consequently, the acts of intervention 
that have been outlined, and in particular, 
the shipment of arms, constitute a policy of 

ion on the part of the present Gov- 
ernment of Cuba against the territorial in- 
tegrity, the political sovereignty, and the 
stability of the democratic institutions of 
Venezuela. 
Ropolr A. WEIDMANN, 
Ambassador, Representative of Argentina, 
Chairman of the Committee. 
ALFREDO VÁSQUEZ CARRIZOSA, 
Ambassador, Representative of Colombia. 
GONZALO J. Facio. 
Ambassador, Representative of Costia Rica. 
Warp P. ALLEN, 
Representative of the United States. 
POLLERI CARRIÓ, 
Ambassador, Representative of Uruguay. 
FEBRUARY 18, 1964. 
APPENDIX 1 
Nore FROM THE REPRESENTATIVE OF VENE- 
ZUELA TO THE CHAIRMAN OF THE COUNCIL 
OF THE ORGANIZATION, NOVEMBER 29, 1963 


(No. OEA 00915) 


REPUBLIC OF VENEZUELA, DELEGA- 
TION TO THE COUNCIL OF THE 
ORGANIZATION or AMERICAN 
STATES, 

Washington, November 29, 1963. 


His excellency Dr. JUAN BAUTISTA DE LAVALLE, 

Chairman of the Council of the Organiza- 
tion of American States, Washington, 
D.C. 

Mr. Chairman, I have the honor to ad- 
dress Your Excellency for the purpose of 
having you transmit to the Council of the 
Organization of American States a request 
that the organ of consultation be convoked 
immediately and on an urgent basis, in ac- 
cordance with article 6 of the Inter-American 
Treaty or Reciprocal Assistance, to consider 
the measures that should be taken to deal 
with the acts of intervention and aggression 
on the part of the Government of Cuba that 
affect the territorial integrity and the soy- 
ereignty of Venezuela, as well as the opera- 
tion of its democratic institutions. 

In fulfillment of that request, I shall 
appreciate it if you will convoke a special 
meeting of the Council of the Organization 
as soon as possible. 

I must emphasize the gravity of the facts 
that have led my government to present its 
request, and likewise its absolute conviction 
that the Government of Cuba bears full re- 
sponsibility for those facts. I must also add 
that Venezuela, despite the fact that it has 
resorted to the procedures set forth in the 
inter-American instruments in force, re- 
serves the right lawfully to defend its in- 
tegrity and independence. 

Accept, Sir, the assurances of my highest 
consideration. 

ENRIQUE TEJERA PARIS, 
Ambassador, Representative of Venezuela. 
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RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE COUNCIL OF THE 
ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES, DECEM- 
BER 3, 1963 
Whereas: 

The Council has taken cognizance of the 
note of the Ambassador, Representative of 
Venezuela, by means of which his govern- 
ment requests that, in accordance with 
article 6 of the Inter-American Treaty of 
Reciprocal Assistance, the Organ of Con- 
sultation be immediately convoked to con- 
sider measures that must be taken to deal 
with the acts of intervention and aggression 
on the part of the Cuban Government af- 
fecting the territorial integrity and sov- 
ereignty of Venezuela, as well as the opera- 
tion of its democratic institutions; and 

The Ambassador, Representative of Vene- 
zuela has furnished information to sub- 
stantiate his requests, 

The Council of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States— 

Resolves: 

1. To convoke the Organ of Consultation 
in accordance with the program of the 
Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal As- 
sistance, to meet on the date and at the 
place to be fixed in due time. 

2. To constitute itself and act provisional- 
ly as Organ of Consultation, in accordance 
with article 12 of the aforementioned treaty. 

3. To inform the Security Council of the 
United Nations of the text of this resolution. 


STATEMENT OF THE PRESIDENT OF VENEZUELA 
TO THE INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE, DECEM- 
BER 9, 1963 

Ambassadors Members of the Special Com- 

mittee of the OAS, Military Advisers to 
the Committee, Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs and of Defense of Venezuela, 
Rear Admiral, Chief of the Joint Gen- 
eral Staf of the Armed Forces of Vene- 
zuela: — 

May I begin by welcoming you to Vene- 
zuela and by promising that you will have all 
the cooperation you need for your investiga- 
tion. The Government will give you every 
facility for interrogating any individual, 
whether he be a public official or not. There 
is no kind of measure or investigation that 
you are not free to carry out. We are clear- 
ly aware that we form part of an inter- 
American organization and that we are 
bound together by multilateral pacts; we do 
not entertain a feudal concept of sovereignty. 
We admit that that sovereignty is limited, a 
limitation that we accepted consciously and 
responsibly upon joining the Organization 
of American States and the United Nations, 
and upon signing international agreements 
that were later ratified by the Congress of 
the Republic. 

I shall give you, in general terms, a state- 
ment regarding our relations with the Gov- 
ernment of Cuba, and you will be furnished 
with evidence to document and substantiate 
that statement. 

What has happened recently—the place- 
ment in Venezuela of 3 tons of arms 
of war (many of which have been discovered 
to bear the shield of the armed forces of 
Cuba) is of worldwide as well as American 
significance and can be analyzed only within 
the context of a longstanding situation. 
Our difficulties with Cuba began immediately 
following Dr. Fidel Castro's rise to power. I 
was not personally acquainted with Dr. Fidel 
Castro, There is a story going that I met 
Fidel Castro in 1948, during the Ninth In- 
ternational Conference of American States, 
in Bogota. That is absolutely false. I did 
not know him there, nor did I know him in 
Cuba, where I lived between 1950 and 1952. 
At that time, Dr. Fidel Castro had no political 
standing; he was vaguely known as a leader 
of one of the various university terrorist 
groups. Just as an anecdote, but an inter- 
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esting one, I want to mention that in one of 
Rómulo Gallegos’ novels, “Una Brizma de 
Paja en el Viento,” there is a character called 
Justo Rigores, who is the leader of a univer- 
sity terrorist group. Rigores is modeled after 
Dr. Fidel Castro, as he was described to Mr. 
Gallegos by Dr. Raul Roa, since Gallegos did 
not know Fidel Castro in Cuba either. 

At the time of the overthrow of the Batista 
regime on January 1, 1959, I was already 
President-elect, and while I was fulfilling a 
scheduled tour through the interior of the 
country, meeting with the armed forces, Dr. 
Fidel Castro came to Venezuela. I was sur- 
prised to learn that a mass demonstration 
was to take place in Caracas at which one of 
the candidates whom I had defeated in the 
recently held elections was to speak, along 
with Dr. Fidel Castro. This candidate was 
the now retired Rear Adm. Wolfgang Larraz- 
&bal. It was undignified, to say the least, 
for the ruler of a country to take part in a 
mass demonstration in the company of some- 
one who had been the opponent of the Presi- 
dent-elect of the Republic. I attached no 
further importance to this fact, but I was 
disturbed by the disparaging way in which 
Dr. Fidel Castro spoke of the armed forces 
of Latin America. This made me decide to 
spend a few more days in the interior of the 
country before returning to Caracas to meet 
with Castro, at his request. I arrived in 
Caracas, he visited me at my home, and we 
had an interview behind closed glass, not 
behind closed doors, because the house in 
which I lived had a hall that was enclosed by 
glass. There, then, we talked, all the while 
besieged by the photographers’ flashbulbs. 
We exchanged a few words and Castro then 
put to me what he called the master plan 
against the gringos. This consisted in the 
Government of Venezuela lending $300 mil- 
lion to the Government of Cuba. I replied 
that this was impossible, that at the begin- 
ning of this period of constitutional govern- 
ment, our treasury was in a bad state. Its 
reserves were depleted and the public debt, 
though undetermined, was estimated to ex- 
ceed 4 billion bolivares. I told Dr. Castro 
that because of Venezuela's serious financial 
situation, my financial advisers and I were 
considering the need of taking advantage of 
a negotiation already advanced by the pro- 
visional government for contracting a $200 
million short-term loan in the United States. 
Dr. Castro then told me that there was a 
formula, which the Cubans had also studied. 
The formula was that with the petroleum 
royalty, which we could take in kind, we 
should open a $300-million credit for the 
Cuban Government in gasoline and refinable 
crude petroleum. The answer to that was 
not very difficult. For us this also meant a 
loan, because, as I told Castro, in paying 
us our fees, the oil companies would deduct 
that part of the royalty that we had received 
in kind. The meeting ended on tactful, cor- 
dial terme, and a relationship was then be- 
gun that at the outset did not involve major 
difficulties. 

But just prior to the beginning of October 
of that year, it was announced that Mr. 
Ernesto Guevara and Mr. Raul Castro were 
coming to Venezuela, at the invitation of the 
Venezuelan Communist Party, to speak at a 
public meeting in the plaza of El Silencio, 
which is our gathering place for such events. 
This was even before the Cuban regime had 
defined itself as Communist. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that we informed Messrs. 
Guevara and Castro through our Embassy 
that we looked upon the internal politics of 
Venezuela as a private matter, belonging to 
the Venezuelan people, the newspapers con- 
tinued publishing announcements of the 
coming of these two officials of the Cuban 
Government. From this very office, on a day 
when the Council of Ministers was meeting, 
I telephoned the Foreign Minister of Cuba, 
informing him that the situation was not 
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acceptable, and that if Messrs. Guevara and 
Castro arrived at the Maiquetia Airport, the 
Venezuelan authorities would immediately 
make the plane and its occupants return to 
Havana, without further explanation. 

In the meantime, a veritable airline bridge 
was established between Maiquetia and 
Havana. Numerous individuals came and 
went continually, especially Members of 
Congress representing the Communist Party 
and the revolutionary leftist movement of 
Venezuela. It should be mentioned that 
during the period of the dictatorship in 
Venezuela, there was for a long time an un- 
spoken, secret understanding between the 
security police and the Communists. The 
elements most persecuted were democratic 
and liberal ones. And under the protection 
of this situation the Communists took posi- 
tions in certain nerve centers of the life of 
the country, especially in education, news- 
papers, radio, and television. So that when 
on January 23, 1958, the dictatorship was 
overthrown by joint action of the armed 
forces and people of Venezuela, the radio, 
television, and press were practically con- 
trolled by the Communists—not as operators 
but through announcers, through staff em- 
ployees in the case of television and radio 
stations, and through editorial staff members 
in the case of newspapers; there was also 
wide infiltration into education, into the 
teaching profession at all levels from higher 
education to elementary education. 

Another crisis arose with Cuba when the 
attempt against my life was made on July 
24, 1960, during which the head of the Presi- 
dential military staff died and the Minister 
of Defense, his wife, and I were seriously 
wounded. The position taken by the Cuban 
regime at that time was that the nego- 
tiations we were conducting with the Orga- 
nization for an investigation to be made 
similar to the present one represented a ma- 
neuver of the State Department to place 
Cuba in the defendant’s seat. that 
time there were some incidents provoked by 
Communist groups, and in one of them a 
Cuban died who had been living for many 
years in Venezuela and who appeared as one 
of the leaders of the Castroite groups. At 
that time Mr. Guevara gave an address be- 
fore a Congress of Latin American Students 
that was held in Havana on July 26, in which 
he said: 

“We cannot say here that President Betan- 
court is the one who is responsible for the 
death of our compatriot and of our colleague. 
President Betancourt is merely the prisoner 
of a regime that is said to be democratic. 
We can only say here, under the protection 
of our history as revolutionists, that the day 
on which President Betancourt, elected by 
his people, feels himself so imprisoned that 
he cannot go forward and decides to request 
the aid of some sister people, here is Cuba 
to show Venezuela some of her experiences 
in the field of revolution.” 

And he added: 

“The Venezuelan ruler runs the risk that 
his own troops may assassinate him, as oc- 
curred recently in the case of an automobile 
loaded with dynamite. The President of 
Venezuela is a prisoner these days of his own 
security force.” 

The Government of Venezuela presented 
an energetic but tactful protest to the Gov- 
ernment of Cuba. 

The deterioration in relations continued 
when Venezuela, at the seventh meeting of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs, held in San 
José, Costa Rica, supported the resolution 
rejecting Sino-Soviet intervention in Ameri- 
ca, and a series of provisions were adopted 
whereby the member states might request 
the cooperation of the other states whenever 
there was evidence of interference by the 
Sino-Soviet axis in any country of the 
hemisphere. As all of you know, Cuba was 
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not even mentioned there. It was a general 
declaration that did no more than ratify 
and give urgency to agreements already 
reached at the 9th International Conference 
of American States, of 1948, and the 10th 
Inter-American Conference, held at Caracas 
in 1954. 

Meanwhile, our Embassy in Havana was 
witness to political refugees: these rose to 
500 or 600. Nearby houses were rented; our 
Embassy was under permanent harassment, 
as were other Latin American embassies, by 
the so-called militia; and press and radio 
carried on a constant, insistent, and stub- 
born campaign against the Venezuelan Gov- 
ernment. In a country such as Cuba, where 
there is a single party and a control of 
radio, press, and television by the Govern- 
ment, it is logical to place the responsibility 
for that aggressive and violent campaign 
against the authorities of the Venezuelan 
nation on the Government of that country. 

But the incident that resulted in aggra- 
vating the progressive deterioration in the 
relations between my Government and that 
of Cuba arose ffom the fact that the Gov- 
ernment of Venezuela made common cause 
with the Commission on Human Rights of 
the Organization of American States when 
it addressed the Cuban Government asking 
for a cessation of the mass executions by 
shooting that were taking place in Havana 
and other regions of that country. We 
were responding to fundamentally humane 
considerations. The firing squad and the 
death penalty are foreign to the American 
tradition. In countries where capital pun- 
ishment exists by law for those convicted of 
common crimes, it is applied very seldom. 
In our own case there is discussion as to 
whether or not Bolivar was right—I am con- 
vinced that he was—in having Piar shot. 
Our political life has been quite turbulent 
and we have had many civil wars, but the 
life of the adversary has always been re- 
spected. Furthermore, there are reasons 
based upon principle. In our codified public 
law, as are the OAS treaties, respect for 
human life is specifically established. The 
reply of the Government of Cuba to this plea 
for clemency was to say, through the mouth 
of Mr. Roa: 

“The revolutionary government and the 
people of Cuba know perfectly well that it 
has not been the people of Venezuela but 
the U.S. State Department and Central In- 
telligence Agency that have dictated the gen- 
uflecting statements of the government of 
President Betancourt.” 

This was unacceptable to Venezuela, 
which was maintaining relations with Cuba 
primarily for humanitarian reasons, bearing 
in mind the large number of persons who 
were enjoying asylum in our Embassy, pro- 
tected by our flag. Dr. Urrutia Ileó, first 
Provisional President of Cuba, was among 
the asylees in our Embassy and it was feared 
that his life was in danger. In this situa- 
tion, the Government of Mexico generously 
agreed to take the asylees from our Embassy 
and we thereupon broke diplomatic relations 
with Cuba. 

As a result, this brought about the pro- 
motion of seditious uprisings by Communist 
and pro-Fidelista groups in Caracas and 
other places. But the events of major im- 
portance took place later. Movements broke 
out in two army and navy bases, Puerto Ca- 
bello and Carúpano. These bases had a 
small number of troops, and a few officers 
and noncommissioned officers succeeded in 
inciting the two garrisons to rebellion. 
These uprisings were immediately quelled, 
one lasting 24 hours and the other 48 hours, 
and they were not suppressed more quickly 
because of concern for the safety of the 
civilian population. Air, sea, and land forces 
converged upon the two places, and behind 
the armed forces came the peasants as a rear 
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guard, with their básculas (platform scales), 
as we call the rather primitive shotguns used 
by the country people of Venezuela, and 
their machetes, ready to pick up the rifle 
dropped by a dead soldier. On both occa- 
sions, they were incited from Cuba—and 
this you can hear on tape recordings—to 
spread the rebellion in Venezuela. Moreover, 
the fact that these uprisings occurred at 
places with airports leads to the conclusion 
that if they had been successful (this is an 
assumption), they would have received sup- 
port and arms from Cuba. On both occa- 
sions, leaders of the Communist Party and 
of the leftist revolutionary movement were 
identified as participants in the acts of in- 
subordination. One of them, a Congress- 
man, was captured wearing a navy uniform 
and he is being tried in jail. Another, be- 
longing to the leftist revolutionary move- 
ment, who had been an active element in 
visits to Cuba, was also identified as a par- 
ticipant in this warlike action. The Su- 
preme Court of Justice requested the Cham- 
ber of Deputies to remove their immunity, 
but owing to a sui generis situation that 
existed in that Chamber, immunity was 
lifted for one but not for the other. 

The Communist Party and the leftist rev- 
olutionary movement, through their spokes- 
men, announced boastingly to Congress that 
they made common cause with these acts of 
rebellion. This led to the measure taken 
by the Government to disqualify them, and 
to request the Supreme Court of Justice to 
pass upon the action. I wish to say in pass- 
ing that judgment was passed, and that it 
confirmed the decree of the executive power. 

Subsequently, a crisis of international 
magnitude took place, as a result of the veri- 
fication that medium- and intermediate- 
range offensive nuclear arms were situated 
in Cuba, placed there by the Soviet Union. 
It is well-known that on that occasion all of 
the members of the regional Organization 
voted for a resolution authorizing unilateral 
armed action in order to have these arms, 
which threatened the integrity and sov- 
ereignty of the entire continent, returned to 
Russia. Venezuela fulfilled its international 
commitments, and when the naval-air block- 
ade of Cuba was declared, we sent a modest 
contribution—since Venezuela is not a high- 
ly armed country—as a token of our readi- 
ness to comply with our international com- 
mitments. Two cruisers and one submarine 
were dispatched to the South Atlantic zone. 
On that occasion, Cuba intensified its call 
for acts of terrorism in Venezuela, and they 
announced with considerable satisfaction— 
I understand that this was tuned in and 
might appear in the tape recordings—many 
hours in advance, that one-sixth of the Ven- 
ezuelan oil production was paralyzed. I am 
not sure whether this was as described or 
whether it was later, but in any case an 
attempt was made to blow up the oll derricks 
in a Tia Juana oilfield, and had it not been 
that some of the terrorists’ bombs exploded 
prematurely while others did not give the 
desired results, the truth is that they would 
have paralyzed a considerable portion of Ven- 
ezuela’s oil production. 

I wish to state in passing that what I have 
said in regard to my personal contact with 
Dr. Fidel Castro, which was rather shocking 
for him, is only an anecdote in relation to 
the essential facts. And the fact is that 
Venezuela has been chosen as the No. 1 
objective by communism for the reason that, 
with our production of 34% million barrels 
of oil per day, we are the principal supplier 
of the primary strategic raw material for the 
Western world, in times of peace and of war. 
We are now also the leading supplier of iron, 
but this is not important, since iron ore de- 
posits are widely distributed. On the other 
hand, as you are aware, deposits of oil are 
distributed quite erratically in the world, 
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and military strategists have even determined 
that in a world war it would be difficult to 
defend the Middle East, since the Russians 
would come down through the Caucasus re- 
gion and quickly be in Iraq, Iran, and Ku- 
wait, and the principal oil-producing areas 
of the Middle East. Then Venezuela would 
become the main source of reserves for the 
Western world. 

During this entire time, we have continued 
in Venezuela to confront terrorism carried 
out by trained persons. Terrorism is en- 
tirely foreign to Venezuelan tradition. Fur- 
thermore, for the very reason that Venezuela 
only joined contemporary political life in 
1936 because the 30 years of the Gomez dic- 
tatorship had this country su:rounded by a 
Chinese wall, there have not even been those 
small groups of anarchists here that flour- 
ished in the early days of the social move- 
ment of the Rio de la Plata and Mexico. The 
use of bombs, shooting in the back, and 
armed assault for political purposes are com- 
pletely foreign to Venezuelan tradition. We 
have come to face this only in recent times. 
And, I need not deny that to be with a police 
force unprepared to face this type of offen- 
sive is fo eign to the traditions of our coun- 
try. This has not only happened in Vene- 
zuela. You will recall that in 1960 there were 
more than a thousand terrorist assaults in 
France, that they destroyed a good part of the 
façade of the Quay D’Orsay in the center of 
Paris, that the home of André Malraux, one 
of President de Gaulle’s ministers, was as- 
saulted, that two attempts were even made 
on the life of President de Gaulle himself, 
and it is well known that the Sureté Fran- 
çaise is one of the best police forces in the 
world. We have been improving our police 
force, we have better instruments for control 
and the major defeat that has been experi- 
enced by communism and terrorism has been 
the almost 3 million Venezuelans who 
voted peacefully this past December 1 for 
the candidates of their choice for the office 
of President of the Republic and for the 
deliberative bodies. 

This, in general terms, is the situation. 
All of this will be documented and will be 
supported by specific references. I shall 
turn over to you a stenographic version 
signed by me of the statement I have made 
before you today. 

In Venezuela we have relied upon two fac- 
tors that have been of positive value in our 
historical process. These factors are that the 
immense majority of the country is anti- 
Communist and that our armed forces are 
institutionalized and professional, with a 
high moral code. Perhaps the great mistake 
of the groups in Havana was to forget that 
the Venezuelan situation was quite different 
from that which they fought against and 
conquered in their struggle. In the Sierra 
Maestra a kind of fixation abscess was grow- 
ing, but in the streets all the Cuban people 
of all social classes were fighting the Batista 
regime; and the several armed forces were 
not professional; they were a kind of con- 
stabulary, which was demoralized and cor- 
rupt. The situation of Venezuela has been 
different; the situation of Venezuela is that 
of a country where there is disagreement and 
opposition, and this has been freely expressed 
at the polls, but where there exists a general 
consensus for maintaining constitutional 
order; and where there are armed forces of 
high moral fiber, who are proud of the fact 
that the country has confidence in them, 
who are devoted to the task of self-improve- 
ment and professional skill, and because of 
this their penetration by Communist groups 
has been very small, in fact minimal, to the 
extent that there were certain officers of the 
extreme right who were with the armed 
forces not for ideological reasons but because 
they were individuals with a desire for per- 
sonal gain, and who had already been con- 
spirators against the provisional government 
as they were later against my government. 
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I am going to conclude this statement, 
which I have deliberately given in plain lan- 
guage, without oratorical emphasis, by call- 
ing your attention to a fact that to me is 
the key: 

I do not consider it a miracle that rural 
guerrillas have been unable to thrive in Vene- 
zuela, and that acts of urban terrorism are 
carried on by commando groups who have 
not the support but the repudiation of the 
entire citizenry. This has been possible in 
Venezuela because this Government has car- 
ried out, along with a democratic regime, 
a policy of social change. Close to $150 mil- 
lion have been spent in agrarian reform; 
more than 60,000 rural families settled in the 
country; crops are bought at guaranteed 
minimum prices from the farmers; more 
than 7,000 kilometers of access roads have 
been constructed; while aid to education has 
been doubled. But this is not a government 
miracle. It is due to the fact that we have 
some foreign exchange revenue and a finan- 
cial situation that is unequalled in any other 
country of Latin America. We have had the 
good sense, yes, to understand that we could 
not go on with a lavish and pharaonic policy 
of huge city buildings without pursuing a 
policy of social change and economic devel- 
opment. But I ask what the situation would 
be if a Communist offensive with the active 
cooperation of the Government of Cuba, as 
this one that has been launched against 
Venezuela, were to be carried out against 
some of the other countries of Latin Amer- 
ica, Here, in the rural areas, the farmers 
are the best allies of the National Guard and 
the armed forces in denouncing the guer- 
rillas, because those farmers that do not 
have lands already have their children in 
school; what they harvest they sell to the 
agricultural bank at a profit when the mar- 
ket does not buy their produce for the price 
they had hoped; they have a policy for rural 
housing which, with the support of the Al- 
liance for Progress, is already g to 
show results. We have attained what is 
called the “revolution of expectation.” Now, 
there are other countries of Latin America 
where there are many more explosive social 
problems amassed than there are in Vene- 
zuela, not because of inertia on the part of 
their governments, nor through lack of a 
desire to carry out a policy similar to ours, 
but because they do not have the financial 
resources—they do not produce 3 million 
barrels of petroleum per day as we do. The 
situation for those countries will be ex- 
tremely dangerous if it is verified, as we are 
sincerely convinced it will be, that the quan- 
tity of arms placed here originated in Cuba. 

This is all that I wished to say to you. 
Thank you for the attention you have given 
me. 

Palace of Miraflores, December 12, 1963. 

ROMULO BETANCOURT, 
President of the Republic. 


Some DEFINITIONS OF POLITICAL AGGRESSION 


The concept of political aggression has 
been legally defined on various occasions. 

In this respect, it should be recalled that 
at the San Francisco Conference, Bolivia 
proposed the following definition: 

The intervention of a state in the domes- 
tic or foreign policy of another state. 

On the same occasion, the Philippines 
proposed: 

Interference in the internal affairs of an- 
other nation, through the furnishing of 
arms, munitions, funds, and other contri- 
butions to any faction, group, or armed band, 
or for the purpose of organizing propa- 
ganda affecting the security of this nation’s 
institutions in its territory. 

At the United Nations General Assembly on 
January 11, 1952, Bolivia insisted upon the 
following: 

The undertaking on the part of a state to 
openly or clandestinely incite the people of 
another state to rebellion, with a view to 
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disturbing public order in the interest of a 

foreign power. 

The International Law Commission of the 
United Nations included the following in the 
Draft Code of Offenses Against the Peace 
and Security of Mankind: 

5. The undertaking or encouragement by 
the authorities of a state of activities cal- 
culated to foment civil strife in another 
state. 

6. The undertaking or encouragement by 
the authorities of a state of terrorist ac- 
tivities in another state, or the toleration by 
the authorities of a state of organized ac- 
tivities calculated to carry out terrorist acts 
in another state. 

9. The intervention by the authorities of 
a state in the internal or external affairs of 
another state by means of coercive meas- 
ures of an economic or political character, in 
order to force its will and obtain from it 
advantage of any kind. 

With equal firmness, the Soviet Union 
proposed the following at the United Na- 
tions in 1953: 

(a) To promote subversive activities 
against a state (acts of terrorism, sabotage, 
etc.); 

(b) To promote civil war in another 
state; 

(c) To abet insurrection in another state 
or political changes favorable to the aggres- 
sor. 

FINAL. REPORT OF THE GROUP OF MILITARY 
ADVISERS OF THE INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE 
OF THE COUNCIL OF THE ORGANIZATION ACT- 
ING PROVISIONALLY AS ORGAN OF CONSULTA- 
TION—RESOLUTION ADOPTED ON DECEMBER 
3, 1963 


1. INVESTIGATION TO ESTABLISH THE ORIGIN OF 
THE MATERIEL FOUND IN PUNTA MACAMA OR 
MACAMBA 

A. Inventory 


The materiel found in Punta Macama or 
Macamba consisted of: 81 automatic rifies, 
F. N. (P.A.L.), 7.62 mm. Cal NATO. (Fabrique 
Nationale d’Armes de Guerre-Belgique), 
996 clips for automatic rifle F.N. (F. AL.). 
20,000 cartridges, 7.62 mm. caliber NATO, 
ordinary ball, F.N. 1958 and 1959. 81 clip 
carriers for automatic rifle F.N, (F.A.L.) with 
12-clip capacity each. 81 rifle slings for 
automatic rifle F.N. (F. AL.). 28 bayonets 
for F. N. (F. AL.) automatic rifle. 31 sub- 
machine guns, “UZI” 9 mm. caliber L.P. 
(Fabrique Nationale d'Armes de Guerre- 
Belgique). 89 clips for “UZI” submachine 
guns. 25 canvas clip carriers for “UZI” sub- 
machine guns with 12-clip capacity each. 
1,144 cartridges 9 mm. caliber, LP. F.N. 
(1960). 

Five 60 mm. M2 mortars with legs, base 
plates, and sights, serial numbers of the 
sights are 47756, 73177, 99285, and 125774, the 
others are unknown. Of the mortars two 
are marked M2 READCO 1943 (USA); one is 
marked KVS MFG & ENG. CO. 1945 (USA) 
and the identity of the other has been obliter- 
ated; 97 60-mm. shells, with propulsive and 
incremental charges and fuses packed in in- 
dividual cases; 56 of the shells are marked lot 
SRD 500-14; 4 marked lot SRD 500-10; 7 
marked lot SRD 500-1; 6 marked lot MA 
1-112; 21 marked lot MA~-1-188, and 3 are 
SAD 500-14 in 7 boxes for storage, 3 marked 
sublot 1; 2, sublot 6; 1, sublot 8; and 1, with 
identification obliterated; 4 knapsacks of 
pasteboard and canvas with capacity for 5 
shells each, 20 3.5-inch rocket launchers 
(bazookas), M20, of which 10 are marked 
SAP.RI. and SJS. One of the SJS 
launchers has an Italian grip; 275 rockets 
(bazookas) 3.5-inch M28A2 marked 167, 
lot SZA-1-44; 42, lot COP-4-802; 32, lot 
COP-4-724; 28, lot, COP-5—15-12-21; and 6, 
lot SZA-1-58; 9 57-mm. recoilless rifles, 
MI18Al. Serial numbers 20765, 22917, 7815, 
20771, 21133, 11044, 6085, 23054, and 4148; 
177 shells for 57-mm. recoilless rifle marked 
99, HE lot LOP-13-54; 2 HE lot LOP-13-118; 
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1, HE lot LOP-16-18; 46, HEAT lot LOP-2— 
80; 20, HEAT lot LOP-2-18; 8 HEAT lot LOP 
2-16 and 1, WP Smoke 57 lot OAP-2-18; 2 
tripod carriers for light machine gun marked 
HMR mount tripod CAL. 30 1946 and RIP 
ALM LVD 1942, respectively; 85 canvas sus- 
pension belts; 700 0.50 inch cal. cartridges 
in seven metal boxes each with belts of 100 
cartridges; 500 1956 cartridges and 200 1958 
cartridges; 28 demolition blocks M3 (C3 com- 
position) prepared without caps; 39 demoli- 
tion charges M3 (C3 composition) marked 
Interstate Middletown, O.; 1 16-foot alumi- 
num boat, Aluma Craft Boat Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn., model F; 1 40 horsepower 
outboard motor, model RDS-25D, serial No. 
C 367809, with gasoline tank of 6 U.S. gallons 
capacity, Johnson, Peterborough, Canada. 


B. Armament seized in antiguerrilla 
operations 

The group of Military Advisers inspected 
various arms seized by the Venezuelan au- 
thorities in operations against guerrillas. 
These arms represent different kinds of ma- 
teriel of the kind normally used by irregular 
military forces and were in no way similar 
to those found at Punta Macama or Ma- 
camba. 

C. Analysis of the materiel 


1. Automatic rifies, F. N. (F.A.L.) 7.62 mm. 
Caliber NATO (Fabrique Nationale d' Armes 
de Guerre, Belgique). 

For the purpose of avoiding identification 
of their origin, the right side of the magazine 
case had been perforated at the spot where 
presumably the coat of arms of the coun- 
try of origin was stamped, while the serial 
numbers on the various parts were obliter- 
ated. 

The committee has evidence that the only 
country to which arms possessing the char- 
acteristics similar to those found is Cuba. 
(Affidavit of the Fabrique Nationale d' Armes 
de Guerre, Belgique, in the possession of the 
committee.) 

2. Submachine guns, “UZI” 9 mm. cali- 
ber L.P. (Fabrique Nationale d’Armes de 
Guerre, Belgique). 

For purposes of avoiding the identification 
of their origin the serial numbers had been 
removed from the different pieces of the 
weapon, and the area where presumably the 
coat of arms of the country of origin had 
been stamped was erased. 

Laboratory experiments carried out, 
some of them in the presence of the com- 
mittee, made it possible to show on several 
of these weapons the coat of arms of Cuba, 
the legend Ejercito de Cuba (Cuban Army), 
and the corresponding serial numbers. 

3. 60 mm. mortars, with their mounts and 
base plates. 

In order to prevent the identification of 
the origin, the serial numbers on the dif- 
ferent pieces of the weapon had been erased. 

The committee has evidence that a ship- 
ment of arms of this type and model was 
sent by the United States to Cuba in 1957. 
(Documents in the possession of the com- 
mittee.) 

4. Rocket launchers (bazookas), 3.5 inch 
caliber, M20 (SAPRI, Italy) . 

In order to prevent identification of the 
origin, the serial numbers on the different 
pieces of the weapon had been erased. 

The committee has evidence that a ship- 
ment of weapons of this type and mark was 
sent by Italy to Cuba in December 1959. 
(Document in the possession of the com- 
mittee.) 

5. Rocket launchers (bazookas), 3.6 inch 
caliber, M20 (SJS, U.S.A.). 

In order to prevent identification of their 
origin, the serial numbers on the different 
parts of the weapons had been erased. 

The committee has evidence that weapons 
of this type and model were sent by the 
United States to Cuba in 1956 and 1957 as 
part of the military aid program. (Docu- 
ments in the possession of the committee.) 
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6. Rockets (bazookas), 3.5 inch M28A2, lot 
COP-4-802. 

The committee has evidence that this lot 
of rockets was shipped by the United States 
to Cuba in 1957 as part of the military aid 
program. (Documents in possession of the 
committee). 

7. 57-mm recoilless rifies, M18. 

The committee has evidence that weapons 
of this mark and model were sent by the 
United States to Cuba in 1957. (Documents 
in possession of the committee). 

8. Shells for 57-mm. recoilless rifle, lot 
LOP-13-54. 

The committee has evidence that this lot 
of shells was sent by the United States to 
Cuba in 1957 as part of the military aid pro- 
gram, (Documents in possession of the com- 
mittee.) 

9. Forty horsepower outboard motor, 
Johnson, model RDS-25D, Serial No. C 
367809. 

The committee has sufficient evidence to 
support the statement that this motor was 
sent by a Montreal exporting firm to Ha- 
vana on October 1, 1963, consigned to the 
“Instituto Nacional de Reforma Agraria, Sec- 
ción Avícola” (Poultry Division, National In- 
stitute of Agrarian Reform). (Documents in 
possession of the committee.) 

10. Remainder of the material. 

It has not been possible to obtain evidence 
to permit identifying the origin of the ma- 
terial for which it is not indicated in the 
preceding paragraphs, although the material 
appears on the list. 


D. Military evaluation of the material 


The arms found correspond in type and 
characteristics to those customarily used in 
military organizations. 

The automatic rifle FN (FAL) and the 
submachine gun UZI (FN) arms that are 
for individual use and are light and small 
and have high firing velocity, are ap- 
propriate for use in guerrilla warfare and 
fighting in towns. 

The other arms generically considered as 
supporting arms for infantry are char- 
acterized by their substantial firing power 
and by the fact that they are easily trans- 
ported by hand in any territory. Adequate 
for use in irregular warfare, even by small 
groups of guerrillas, they may be used effec- 
tively against installations, concentrations of 
people, stores of fuels or explosives, vehicles, 
ete. 

E. Reconnaissance of the locale 

1. Visual inspection: The place where the 
material that is the subject of the denounce- 
ment was discovered is on Punta Macama or 
Macamba, on the North-northwest coast of 
the Paraguaná Peninsula, state of Falcon, 
approximately 4 kilometers east-northeast 
of Punta Macolla. At the spot pointed out 
by the witnesses to the discovery, a depres- 
sion was found on the beach, measuring ap- 
proximately 40 meters in length by a little 
more than 1 meter in width. This ran 
parallel to the shore at a distance from it 
of approximately 20 meters and appeared 
to be the vestige of a ditch. 

2. Characteristics of the area: 

a. Topography: The Paraguaná Peninsula 
is characterized by its generally level terrain, 
except for some small hills and the Santa 
Ana Peak (900 meters). It is joined to the 
mainland by the Isthmus of Medanos, a small 
sandy strip approximately 20 kilometers long 
by 5 kilometers wide. The sandy, stony soil 
of the peninsula produces a vegetation con- 
sisting of small trees, thorny shrubs, and 
cactus. Transit for vehicles of all kinds is 
limited to a few existing roads, all of which 
are natural and/or secondary in the central 
and northern zone, with a few improved 
roads in the south and southwest. A single 
paved road permits access to the mainland 
through the Isthmus of Medanos, joining the 
refinery area in the southwest of the 
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peninsula with the city of Coro. Except on 
the roads mentioned, transit is generally 
feasible only for pedestrians and equestrians 
and is limited by lack of resources and water 
and by the characteristics of the low and 
thorny vegetation. 

b. Hydrography: The coastline from Punta 
San Romän, the northern geographic point 
of the Peninsula, runs toward 
the SW for a distance of approximately 20 
kilometers as far as Punta Macolla, along 
which are a few points that offer a leeward 
protection to ships. On Punta Macolla 
there is a lighthouse with a visibility range 
of 25 kilometers. The 10-fathom depth line 
runs at a distance of from 2 to 4 kilometers 
of Punta Macama or Macamba, and there 
are no dangers to navigation beyond those 
limits. 

c. Meteorology: Meteorological statistics 
for the period October-November showed a 
prevailing wind from the northeast at an 
average speed of 13 meters per second. There 
are generally 4 or 5 days of rainfall each 
month. There is no possibility of foggy days, 
and the average cloud cover is 3/10 to 5/10. 

d. Tides: Even though there is no exact 
information available, a visual inspection 
showed the existence of small tides that do 
no exceed a height of 2 feet. 

e. Daylight: The length of the day, dusk, 
and night, on the date and at the place of 
discovery, was 11 hours 42 minutes, 2 hours 
34 minutes, and 9 hours 44 minutes, respec- 
tively. 

3. Accessibility: 

a. From the interior of the Peninsula of 
Paraguaná, 

Access to Punta Macama or Macamba is 
reached through a secondary road that runs 
parallel to the coast, leading southwest to 
Macolla, Los Teuques, and Punto Fijo, and 
northeast to Puerto Escondido, From 
Macolla it also leads to Pueblo Nuevo in the 
central part of the peninsula. The condi- 
tions of this road become precarious during 
the rainy season. 

b. From the sea. 

There is easy access to the coast from the 
sea, and owing to the depth of the Gulf 
of Venezuela, a ship could navigate during 
the night with little probability of being 
identified, and approach the coast where the 
discovery was made. 

4. Possibilities of control and vigilance: 

a. The control and vigilance of roads in 
the peninsula is only partially effective be- 
cause of insufficient means. 

b. The nature of the land and the vegeta- 
tion make it very difficult to control and 
exercise vigilance except along the roads, 
both in the coast regions and in the inte- 
rior of the land. This circumstance could 
facilitate the temporary hiding of persons 
and objects. 

c. Access to the mainland through the 
Isthmus of Medanos provides favorable pos- 
sibilities for control and vigilance. 

d. Maritime control and vigilance of the 
region is not very effective because of in- 
sufficient means. 

e. In short, from the point of view of the 
possibilities for control and vigilance of the 
region, it is easy to introduce materials to 
the Peninsula of Paraguaná from the sea. 
Transfer of such materials from the penin- 
sula to the mainland presents certain 
difficulties. 

Il. SUMMARY OF EVIDENCE AND OTHER BASES 
FOR JUDGMENT 

A. There is sufficient evidence and/or other 
bases for judgment to justify the statement 
that the following material belonged to 
Cuba: 

1. Automatic rifles, FN (F.A.L.) 7.62 mm. 
caliber NATO. (References: Para, 101 of this 
report.) 

2. Submachine guns “UZI” 9-mm. caliber 
LP (F.N.). (References: Para. IV2 of this 
report.) 
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3. Rockets (bazooka) 3.5-inch M28A2, lot 
COP-4-802. (References: Para. ICG of this 
report.) 

4. Shells for 57-mm. recoilless rifle, lot 
LOP-138-54. (References: Para. IC8 of this 
report.) 

5. Forty horsepower outboard motor, 
model RDS—25D, serial No. C 367809, Johnson. 
(References: Para. IC9 of this report.) 

B. There is evidence that arms of the same 
type, model and/or mark as the following 
were sent to Cuba: 

1. Fifty-seven mm. recoilless rifles, M18. 
(References: Para. IC7 of this report.) 

2. Three - and - five-tenths-inch rocket 
launchers (bazookas), M20 SAPRI. (Refer- 
ences: Para. IC7 of this report.) 

3. Three - and - five - tenths - inch rocket 
launchers (bazookas), M20, SJS. (Refer- 
ences: Para. IC5 of this report.) 

4. Sixty millimeter mortars with their re- 
spective mounts and base plates. (Refer- 
ences: Para. IC3 of this report.) 

C. There is no evidence that makes it 
possible to establish the origin of the 60 
millimeter mortar shells, the 3.5-inch M28A2 
rockets (bazooka) (except lot COP-—4-802), 
and the shells for 57 millimeter recoilless 
rifle (except HE lot LOP-—13-54). 

D. The remaining elements appearing in 
the inventory consist of additional war ma- 
teriel to which reference was made in the 
preceding paragraphs, or implements of com- 
mon use. 

E. The war materiel comprising the ship- 
ment was found totally covered at a single 
place, in uniform condition and packaging, 
with the same type of wrapping, and to- 
gether constituting a single shipment, all of 
which reveals a common origin. 

F. The war materiel was discovered to be 
in perfect condition of preservation and up- 
Keep; prepared for immediate use; of com- 
mon use in regualr armies; taken together 
it follows a certain organic concept, bal- 
anced and homogeneous, and, according to 
its characteristics, is suitable for use in 
guerrilla activity. 

G. There has been a deliberate attempt to 
conceal the origin of the shipment, witness 
the erasures and perforations made on the 
different arms at places where identifying 
marks were imprinted. 

H. In view of the geographic characteris- 
tics of the Paraguaná Peninsula, and the 
existing possibilities and means for control 
and vigilance over the area, there is basis 
for the assumption that the shipment was 
transported by sea and surreptitiously un- 
loaded at the place where it was discovered. 

I. Among the documents seized from 
Venezuelan subversive elements are some 
(the Caracas plan) that call for the use of 
arms that, in type and number, correspond 
to those found on the Paraguaná Peninsula. 
Detailed instructions are also given for their 
handling and use. 

J. Found among the shipment of materials 
were knapsacks of cardboard and canvas and 
clip carriers for F.A.L. rifles, the character- 
istics of which do not correspond to those 
of the models used in regular armies. On 
the contrary, they fulfill the requirements of 
materials for guerrilla operations. 

K. Among the war materiel there were 50 
caliber ammunition and legs for 30 caliber 
machineguns. These correspond to weap- 
ons not found in the shipment but whose 
use was called for in the Caracas plan. 

HI. CONCLUSIONS 


From the analysis of evidence and other 
bases of judgment, the group of military 
advisers reaches the following conclusions 
with reference to the war materiel found by 


the Venezuelan authorities on the Para- 
guaná Peninsula: 
A. That it came from Cuba. (References: 


Paragraphs H. A-II B and H of this report.) 
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B. That it was prepared by well organized 
persons who were acquainted with materials 
and methods commonly used only in regular 
organizations. (References: Paragraphs 
II. E-HF and II. G of this report.) 

C. That it was intended to be used for 
subversive . (References: Para- 
graphs IL F-II. G-III-II J and ILK of this 
report.) 

D. That it forms part of a more extensive 
plan to send arms. (References: Para- 
graphs II.I and HK of this report.) 

E. That it would have been 
by sea and surreptitiously unloaded at the 
place where it was discovered. (References: 
Paragraph II H of this report.) 

Cmdr. EMILIO MASSERA, 
Military Adviser, Delegation of Argentina. 
Col. FERNANDO IZURIETA MOLINA, 
Military Adviser, IADB. 
Col. JUAN GIRÓ TAPPER, 
Military Adviser, IADB. 
FEBRUARY 18, 1964. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE SHIPMENT OF ARMS 
FOUND ON THE PENINSULA OF PARAGUANA 


1. View of the shipment of war material 
seized by the Venezuelan authorities on the 
coast of the State of Falcón. 

2. Automatic rifles Fn. 7.62-millimeter 
caliber NATO (FAL). 

3. Detail of a rifle FAL 17.62-millimeter 
caliber NATO showing the hole made on the 
right-hand side of the magazine case. 


4. Submachineguns “UZI” 9-millimeter 
caliber L.P. 
5. Submachineguns “UZI” 9-millimeter 


caliber L.P. showing the defacing of the coat 
of arms and the serial numbers. 

6. Sixty-millimeter mortars with legs, base 
plates, and sights. 

7. Sixty-millimeter mortar shells. 

8. Three - and - five - tenths - inch rocket 
launchers (bazookas). 

9. Detail of a 3.5-inch rocket launcher 
(bazooka) showing defacing of identification 
and serial numbers. 

10. Three - and - five - tenths - inch rockets 
(bazookas) . 

11. Fifty-seven-millimeter recoilless rifles. 

12. Seven and sixty-two one hundreds- 
millimeter shells NATO in clips for FAL 
rifles. 

13. Clipcarriers for FAL rifles. 

14. Fifty-caliber shells. 
15. Demolition blocks, 
C3, prepared without caps. 

16. Demolition charges, M3, composition 
c3. 
17. Metal boat with 40-horsepower out- 
board motor and gasoline tank. 

18. Johnson 40-horsepower outboard motor 
and gasoline tank. 


M3, composition 


AFFIDAVIT OF THE FABRIQUE NATIONALE 
D'ARMES DE GUERRE (BELGIUM) ON THE 
ORIGIN OF THE FN Rirtes (FAL) 7.62 MM. 
CALIBER NATO 


The undersigned, Fabrique Nationale 
d Armes de Guerre, Incorporated, with cor- 
porate headquarters at Herstal-lez-Liége 
(Belgium), represented by its president and 
administrator-delegate, Mr. Rene Laloux, 
and by its general director, Mr. Othon 
Drechsel, has received for examination, from 
Major Pimentel-Malaussena, Chief of the 
Venezuelan Receiving Commission, a light 
automatic rifle (FAL) that underwent vari- 
ous alterations intended to mask its identity. 

The undersigned declares, as it is also con- 
cluded by the attached report, that the 
weapon received presents all the character- 
istics of the weapons delivered in 1959 by 
the Fabrique Nationale d’Armes de Guerre, 
88 the Government of the Republic of 
Cuba. 
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In this connection it should be noted that 
no weapon that presents these characteristics 
has been delivered to any other county. 

Done at Herstal, on December 6, 1963. 
OTHON DRECHSEL, 
General Director. 
RENE LALOUX, 
President, Administrator-Delegate. 


F. N. HERSTAL, December 6, 1963. 


Lor or ARMs CLANDESTINELY INTRODUCED IN 
VENEZUELA 


Maj. R. Pimentel has delivered to us, for 
identification, one FN.“ FAL rifle, 7.62 
mm. NATO, taken from a lot of arms confis- 
cated by the Venezuelan Armed Forces. 

1. Description of the weapon that was de- 
livered to us: 

1.1 The right-cheek of the action box 
(right side of the feeding window) bears, on 
its back part, a cut of more or less circular 
shape (see photograph No. 1). Undoubtedly 
this cut was made so that the coat of arms 
of the country for which the weapon was 
intended would disappear. 

1.2 On the action box, the slide, and the 
breech, the numbers have been ground down, 
covered by arc welding, and then the welded 
surface has been planished. On the barrel 
and the trigger-guard, the serial number has 
been covered by arc welding. Our central 
laboratory, to which we submitted the 
weapon for examination, has pointed out 
that the procedure employed for hiding the 
numbering left it no possibility of reconsti- 
tuting it. 

13 The mark “Fabrique Nationale d’Armes 
de Guerre, Herstal, Belgique” and the test 
marks of the Liége Test Bank remain. 

14 This model of FAL has been supplied 
to only three countries: Cuba, Ecuador, and 
Chile. 

The first 3,000 Ecuador FAL’s and those 
that were delivered to Chile came from the 
part of the Cuban order that could not be 
filled as a result of the cancellation of the 
export license by the Belgian Government, 
in August 1960. 

2. Identification of the weapon: Here we 
shall give a comparison of the distinctive 
features of the rifles supplied to the three 
countries mentioned in paragraph 1.4 above. 

2.1 FAL Ecuador: 

2.1.1 The coat of arms, which is wider and 
higher than the Cuban one, is located in the 
central part of the right cheek of the action 
box, and the Ecuadoran serial number is 
located to the right of the coat of arms. 

2.1.2 The serial number initially assigned 
for Cuba (which is different from the num- 
ber applied for Ecuador) appears on the back 
part of the right side of the action box. 

2.13 The trigger-guard also bears two dif- 
ferent numbers. While the Cuban serial 
number appears on the left side, the Ecua- 
dorian serial number is found on the right 
side. 

2.1.4 The bottom of the magazine and the 
bayonet are numbered. 

2.1.5 The mounting bolt of the flash-con- 
cealer is short. 

2.2 FAL Chile: 

2.2.1 The coat of arms, likewise higher than 
the Cuban one, is also located in the central 
part of the right cheek of the action box, and 
a serial number appears to the right of the 
coat of arms. The serial number initially 
assigned for Cuba remains on the left back 
part of the side of the action box and of the 
trigger-guard. The trigger-guard also bears, 
on its right side, the serial number of Chile. 

2.2.2 The mark “Ejercito de Chile” (Army 
of Chile) also appears on the right side of the 
action box above the cheek where the coat 
of arms of the Chilean Army is located (see 
photograph No. 3). 

2.2.3 The handshield is of polyester col- 
ored green, while the Cuban handshield is of 
wood. 
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2.2.4 The mounting bolt of the flash-con- 
cealer is short. 

2.2.5 The base of the magazine and the 
bayonet are not numbered. 

2.3 FAL Cuba: 

23.1 The coat of arms is located in the 
back part of the right cheek of the action 
box, exactly at the place where, on the weap- 
on that has been delivered to us, a cut has 
been made. 

2.3.2 The numbering of the action box and 
of the trigger-guard appears only on the 
left side. 

2.3.3 In the FAL Cuba series, up to number 
20,000 the mounting bolt for the flash-con- 
cealer is long. 

2.3.4 The bayonet and the bottom of the 
magazine are not numbered. 

In conclusion, considering that: 

8.1 The coat of arms of Cuba was stamped 
in the same place where a cut has been made; 

3.2 If the weapon we have received had 
come from Chile or Ecuador it would have 
been necessary also to hide the numbers ap- 
plied on the right side of the weapon, which 
action has not been established with respect 
to the example presented; 

3.3 The weapon we have examined has a 
long bolt for mounting the flash-concealer; 

3.4 The weapon examined is equipped with 
a bayonet and a magazine that do not bear 
numbering or traces of hidden or masked 
numbering. 

We can, therefore, state that the only coun- 
try to which we have supplied weapons that 
present this combination of characteristics is 
Cuba. 


DESSARD, 
In agreement with the examination and its 
interpretation. 
A. L. Rocovn. 
The Chief of Service. 
Part or THE DOCUMENTS SEIZED FROM 
VENEZUELA CITIZEN Luis E. SANCHEZ MA- 
DERO AND MAP OF THE CITY OF CARACAS ON 
WHICH DETAILS OF THE “CARACAS PLAN” ARE 
SHOWN 
(Map not printed in RECORD.) 
PLAN OF ATTACK OF THE FALN 


(According to documents in the possession 
of Luis E. Sánchez Madero) 


Legends appearing on the map follow: 

Limits of detailed maps. 

Artillery. 

Fixed group. 

Double group. 

Mobile group. 

Troop positions. 

Barricade. 

Emergency station. 

Sabotage objective. 

Objective of attack. 

Urdaneta barracks: 374 troops, 195 rifles, 
8 mortars, 12 bazookas, 4 recoilless rifles, 75 
submachineguns, 2,080 shells. 

Avenida Sucre: 142 troops, 91 rifles, 1 ba- 
zooka, 4 recoilless rifles, 14 submachineguns, 
1,390 shells (?). 

Technical judicial police and telephone 
offices. 

Mobile reserve: 301 troops, 203 rifles, 5 
mortars, 51 submachineguns, 2 bazookas, 
4 recoilless rifles, (?) shells. 

NOTE CABLED BY THE CHAIRMAN OF THE IN- 
VESTIGATING COMMITTEE TO THE MINISTER 
OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS OF CUBA 

WaAsuHINGTON, D. C., 
January 24, 1964. 

His Excellency Dr. RAUL Roa 

Minister of Foreign Affairs, 

Havana, Cuba 
Sm: 1. On November 29, 1963, the Gov- 

ernment of Venezuela requested the con- 

vocation of the Organ of Consultation in ac- 
cordance with article 6 of the Inter-Ameri- 
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can Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, to con- 
sider measures that “must be taken to deal 
with the acts of intervention and aggression 
on the part of the Cuban Government affect- 
ing the territorial integrity and the sov- 
ereignty of Venezuela, as well as the opera- 
tion of its democratic institutions.” 

2. The text of the note by which the Rep- 
resentative of Venezuela made the above- 
mentioned request to the Chairman of the 
Council of the Organization of American 
States is as follows: 

Republic of Venezuela. Delegation to the 
Council of the Organization of American 
States. Washington. November 29, 1963. 
No. OEA 00915 Mr. Chairman: I have the 
honor to address Your Excellency for the 
purpose of having you transmit to the Coun- 
cil of the Organization of American States 
a request that the Organ of Consultation be 
convoked immediately and on an urgent 
basis, in accordance with article 8 of the 
Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal As- 
sistance, to consider the measures that 
should be taken to deal with the acts of 
intervention and aggression on the part of 
the Government of Cuba that affect the ter- 
ritorial integrity and the sovereignty of Ven- 
ezuela, as well as the operation of its demo- 
cratic institutions. 

In fulfillment of that request, I shall ap- 
preciate it if you will convoke a special meet- 
ing of the Council of the Organization as 
soon as possible. 

I must emphasize the gravity of the facts 
that have led my government to present its 
request, and likewise its absolute conviction 
that the Government of Cuba bears full re- 
sponsibility for those facts. I must also add 
that Venezuela, despite the fact that it has 
resorted to the procedures set forth in the 
inter-American instruments in force, re- 
serves the right lawfully to defend its integ- 
rity and independence. 

Accept sir, the assurances of my highest 
consideration. (s) Enrique Tejera Paris. Am- 
bassador, Representative of Venezuela. His 
Excellency Dr. Juan Bautista de Lavalle, 
Chairman of the Council of the Organiza- 
tion of American States. Washington, D.C. 

3. The Council of the Organization of 
American States on December 3, 1963, de- 
cided to convoke the Organ of Consultation 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assist- 
ance, to act provisionally as such, and to 
authorize its Chairman to appoint a com- 
mittee to investigate “the acts denounced 
by Venezuela.” Argentina, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, the United States, and Uruguay were 
appointed as members of this committee. 

4. During the course of the investigations 
conducted to date, both in the Republic of 
Venezuela and through study of copious in- 
formation, laboratory tests, and the hearing 
of witnesses, all reated to the facts that are 
under investigation, convincing evidence has 
been assembled that involves the responsi- 
bility of the Government of Cuba, and con- 
cerning which the committee would not wish 
to pass judgment, when it draws up its con- 
clusions, without having previously afforded 
that government the opportunity to respond 
to the charges. The present note is for that 
purpose and, in sending it, the committee 
considers it necessary to emphasize the very 
special nature of this procedure because of 
the measures adopted with respect to the 
present Government of Cuba by the Eighth 
Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs, held at Punta del Este, 
Uruguay, in January 1962. 

5. The procedure followed in cases in 
which the Inter-American Treaty of Recipro- 
cal Assistance has been applied and the 
principles on which the inter-American sys- 
tem is based have established procedures for 
situations affecting the peace and security 
of the hemisphere. Nevertheless, the Eighth 
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Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs, approved the following in Reso- 
lution VI: 

Whereas the inter-American system is 
based on consistent adherence by its con- 
stituent states to certain objectives and 
principles of solidarity, set forth in the in- 
struments that govern it; 

Among these objectives and principles are 
those of respect for the freedom of man and 
preservation of his rights, the full exercise 
of representative democracy, noninterven- 
tion of one state in the internal or external 
aiffairs of another, and rejection of alliances 
and agreements that may lead to interven- 
tion in America by  extracontinental 
powers; fk 

The Seventh Meeting of Consultation of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs, held in San 
José, Costa Rica, condemned the interven- 
tion or the threat of intervention of extra- 
continental Communist powers in the 
hemisphere and reiterated the obligation of 
the American states to observe faithfully the 
principles of the regional organization; 

The present Government of Cuba has 
identified itself with the principles of Marx- 
ist-Leninist ideology has established a po- 
litical, economic, and social system based 
on that doctrine, and accepts military as- 
sistance from extracontinental Communist 
powers, including even the threat of military 
intervention in America on the part of the 
Soviet Union; 

The report of the Inter-American Peace 
Committee to the Eighth Meeting of Con- 
sultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs es- 
tablishes that: The present connections of 
the Government of Cuba with the Sino-So- 
viet bloc of countries are evidently incom- 
patible with the principles and standards 
that govern the regional system, and particu- 
larly with the collective security established 
by the Charter of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States and the Inter-American Treaty 
of Reciprocal Assistance.” 

The above-mentioned Report of the Inter- 
American Peace Committee also states that: 
“It is evident that the ties of the Cuban Gov- 
ernment with the Sino-Soviet bloc will pre- 
vent the said government from fulfilling the 
obligations stipulated in the Charter of the 
Organization and the Treaty of Reciprocal 
Assistance.” 

Such a situation in an American state vio- 
lates the obligations inherent in membership 
in the regional system and is incompatible 
with that system. 

The attitude adopted by the present Gov- 
ernment of Cuba and its acceptance of mili- 
tary assistance offered by extracontinental 
Communist powers breaks down the effective 
defense of the inter-American system; and 

No member state of the inter-American 
system can claim the rights and privileges 
pertaining thereto if it denies or fails to rec- 
ognize the corresponding obligations. 

The Eighth Meeting of Consultation of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs, Serving as Organ 
of Consultation in Application of the Inter- 
American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, 

Declares: 1. That, as a consequence of re- 
peated acts, the present Government of Cuba 
has voluntarily placed itself outside the in- 
ter-American system; 

2. That this situation demands unceasing 
vigilance on the part of the member states of 
the tion of American States, which 
shall report to the Council any fact or situa- 
tion that could endanger the peace and secu- 
rity of the hemisphere; 

3. That the American states have a collec- 
tive interest in strengthening the inter- 
American system and reuniting it on the 
basis of respect for human rights and the 
principles and objectives relative to the exer- 
cise of democracy set forth in the Charter 
of the Organization; and, therefore 
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Resolves: 
1. That adherence by any member of the 
tion of American States to Marx- 
ism-Leninism is incompatible with the In- 
ter-American system and the alinement of 
such a government with the Communist 
bloc breaks the unity and solidarity of the 

hemisphere. 

2. That the present Government of Cuba, 
which has officially identified itself as a 
Marxist-Leninist government, is incompati- 
ble with the principles and objectives of the 
inter-American system. 

8. That this incompatibility excludes the 

present Government of Cuba from partic- 
ipation in the inter-American system. 
4. That the Council of the Organization 
of American States and the other organs 
and organizations of the inter-American 
system adopt without delay the measures 
necessary to comply with this resolution. 

It should be clearly understood from this 
resolution that the present Government of 
Cuba does not participate in the inter- 
American system, and as a consequence can- 
not take part in its proceedings. 

6. In the present case, the Committee has 
decided to offer to the Government of Cuba, 
through the present note, an opportunity to 
submit in writing, if it so desires, such in- 
formation and comments as it may consider 
necessary in order to determine its respon- 
sibility in connection with the following 
points: 

a. On November 2, 1963, the Venezuelan 
authorities verified the existence of a ship- 
ment of armaments totaling approximately 
three tons, discovered the previous day at a 
spot located on Point Macama or Macamba, 
on the north-northwest coast of the Para- 
guan4 Peninsula, Falcon State, Republic of 
Venezuela, approximately 4 kilometers to 
the east-northeast of Point Macolla. The 
shipment consisted of: 81 automatic rifles, 
F. N. (FAL) 7.62 mm. caliber NATO; 996 clips 
for automatic rifle F.N. (FAL); 20,000 car- 
tridges, 7.62 mm. caliber NATO, ordinary 
ball, F.N. 1958 and 1959; 81 clip carriers for 
FAL, with 12 clip capacity each; 81 rifle 
slings for FAL; 28 bayonets for F.N. (FAL) 
automatic rifle; 31 submachineguns, “UZI” 
9 mm. caliber L. P. (F.N.); 89 clips for “UZI” 
submachineguns; 25 canvas clip carriers for 
“UZI” submachineguns; 1,144 cartridges, 9 
mm. caliber, L.P. (F.N.), 1960. 

Five 60 mm. M2 mortars, with legs, base 
plates, and sights in leather cases; 97 60 mm. 
mortar shells, with propulsive and incre- 
mental charges and fuses packed in indi- 
vidual cases; 20 3.5 inch rocket launchers 
(bazookas), M20A1B1; 167 3.5 inch rockets 
marked: S9JN, Rocket Heat 3.5 inch-M28A2, 
lot SZA 1-44 A; 42 3.5 inch rockets marked: 
Comp B, S9JN, Rocket Heat 3.5 inch-M28A2, 
lot COP 4-802; 32 3.5 inch rockets, marked: 
Comp B, S9JN, Rocket Heat 3.5 inch-M28A2, 
lot COP 4-724; 28 3.5 inch rockets, marked: 
S9JN, Rocket Heat 3.5 inch-M28A2, lot COP 
5-15—12-51; 6 3.5 inch rockets, marked: S9JN, 
Rocket Heat 3.5 inch-M28A2, lot SZA I-58; 9 
57 mm. recoilless rifles M18A1; 99 shells for 57 
mm. recoilless rifles marked: HEM306Al WF 
PD M503A1 lot LOP 13-54; 2 shells for 57 
mm. recoilless rifles marked: HE M306Al W/F 
PD M503A1 lot LOP 13-118; 1 shell for 57 mm. 
recoilless rifies marked: HE M306Al W/F PD 
M503A1 lot LOP 16-18; 46 shells for 57 mm. 
recoilless rifle marked: R-Heat-Shell 
M307A1, AMM lot LOP 2-80; 20 shells for 57 
mm. recoilless rifles marked: R-Heat-Shell 
M307Al1, AMM lot LOP 2-18; 8 shells for 57 
mm. recoilless rifle marked: R-Heat-Shell 
M307A1, AMM lot LOP 2-16; 1 shell for 57 
mm. recoilless rifle marked: WP Smoke 57 R 
Shell M308A1, AMM lot OAP-2-18. Fuze PD 
M6503 lot PA 408-38 10-51; 2 tripod carriers 
for light machine gun; one (1) with pivot. 
85 canvass suspension belts.; 700 .50 inch cal- 
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wer cartridges in seven metal boxes each 
with belts of 100 cartridges; 28 demolition 
blocks M3 (C3 composition prepared without 
caps); 39 demolition charges M3 (C3 compo- 
sition). 

The Commission has developed the follow- 
ing information from its investigation of 
these armaments: 

(1) The 81 FN. (FAL) 7.62 mm caliber 
NATO automatic rifles were part of an order 
made by the Cuban Government to the Fab- 
rique Nationale d’Armes de Guerre, Herstal, 
Belgium, which was delivered in 1959. 

(ii) The 31 “UZI” 9 mm. caliber L.P. (F.N.) 
submachineguns were also acquired by the 
Government of Cuba from the Fabrique Na- 
tionale d’Armes de Guerre of Herstal, Bel- 
gium. The identification marks on them 
had been obliterated, but the Cuban coat of 
arms with the legend “Ejercito de Cuba” be- 
low it as well as serial numbers were suc- 
cessfully raised on several of these subma- 
chineguns. 

(iil) The 42 3.5-inch caliber rockets, HEAT 
M28A2, lot No. COP 4-802 and the 99 57 mm. 
shells HE, B306A1 W/F PD M503A1 lot No. 
LOP 13-54, were shipped to the Government 
of Cuba by the Government of the United 
States in 1957 under the military assistance 
program. 

(iv) 57 mm. recoilless rifles, of the kind 
and model indicated in the foregoing list, 
were also shipped to Cuba in 1957. 

(v) $.5-inch rocket launchers, of the type 
indicated in.the foregoing list, were alro 
tent by the United States to Cuba in 1956 
and 1957. 

b. The Venezuelan authorities also re- 
covered at the site in which the arms cache 
was discovered an aluminum boat 16 feet 
long and a Johnson outboard motor, model 
RDS-25D, serial No. C367809. It has been 
established that this motor was shipped 
by air by an exporting firm in Montreal, 
Canada, to Havana, Cuba, on October 1, 1963, 
consigned to the poultry-farming section 
of the National Institute of Agrarian Re- 
form. 

c. It has been established that Luis 
Sánchez Madero, a Venezuelan citizen, ar- 
rested in Caracas on November 4, 1963, had 
in his possession detailed plans for the cap- 
ture of the city of Caracas, calling for the 
use of arms which bear a relation, with 
respect to type and quantity, to those found 
at Punta Macama. Sanchez Madero traveled 
to Cuba by way of Jamaica on May 5, 1962, 
returning subsequently by clandestine 
means to Venezuela, where he participated 
in the activities of the so-called Armed 
Forces of National Liberation. 

d. It has been established that many 
Venezuelan nationals have traveled to 
Cuba, where they have been indoctrinated 
and have received training in guerrilla war- 
fare, sabotage, etc. Upon their return to 
Venezuela they carried large sums of money 
to finance subversive activities. 

e. Recordings of speeches by high officials 
of the Cuban Government and of broadcasts 
by radio stations under the control of the 
said Government, articles and editorials in 
Cuban newspapers and magazines, and news 
stories edited and distributed by Prensa 
Latina reveal the development of an official 
policy designed to subvert public order in 
various countries of the hemisphere. With 
particular reference to Venezuela, the fol- 
lowing has been established: 

(1) A systematic and hostile campaign 

t the constitutional Government of 
Venezuela, including insulting attacks on 
the President of the Republic and other 
high Venezuelan officials. 

(ii) A systematic effort to praise, encour- 
age, and support the so-called national 
liberation front and armed forces of national 
liberation in their efforts to bring about the 
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downfall of the constitutional Government 
of Venezuela through terrorism, sabotage, 
and guerrilla activities. 

To illustrate the foregoing, the Committee 
can cite: 

1. The speeches of Prime Minister Castro 
on January 2, 1963, and July 26, 1963; those 
of Dr. Armando Hart on November 21, 1962, 
and November 21, 1963; and the declarations 
made in Algeria in July 1963 by Maj. Er- 
nesto Guevara; 

2. The two “Weeks of Solidarity with the 
Venezuelan People” held in Cuba in 1962 
and 1963, which were organized by the 
CTCAR and the Socialist Youth. 

3. The illustrated article praising the guer- 
rillas in Venezuela that appeared in the mag- 
azine Verde Olivo, the organ of the Revolu- 
tionary Armed Forces, No. 20, of May 19, 

4. The synchronization of broadcasts by 
Radio Havana and events taking place in 
Venezuela, particularly in those states 
where there were armed movements, en- 
couraged or supported by said radio station. 
In some cases, those events were announced 
and commented on by the same radio station 
before they took place in Venezuela. 

I wish to bring to the attention of the 
Minister that this Committee has resolved 
to finish its activities on February 5, 1964, 
in order to submit its report to the Council 
of the Organization, acting provisionally as 
Organ of Consultation. 

Accept, sir, the assurance of my highest 
consideration. 

RODOLFO A. WEIDMANN, 
Ambassador, Representative of Ar- 
gentina, Chairman of the Investi- 
gating Commission. 
CABLE FROM THE MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
OF CUBA TO THE CHAIRMAN OF THE INVESTI- 
GATING COMMITTEE, FEBRUARY 3, 1964 


His Excellency RODOLFO A. WEIDMANN, 

Ambassador, Representative of Argentina, 
Chairman of the Investigating Commit- 
tee, Washington, D.C.: 

I have the honor to acknowledge receipt 
of your cable in which you, as Chairman of 
the Investigating Committee appointed for 
that purpose, inform the revolutionary gov- 
ernment of Cuba of the decision of that 
organ to give my Government the opportu- 
nity “to submit for its consideration, in writ- 
ing, the information and comments it may 
deem necessary” concerning the charges 
made by a proimperialist reactionary, and 
anti-Cuban Latin American government. 

The revolutionary government of Cuba 
neither r „ admits, nor accepts the 
jurisdiction of the Organization of American 
States because Cuba was arbitrarily ex- 
cluded from it at the eighth meeting of con- 
sulation, held in Punta del Estate, Uruguay, 
and because it is a colonial ministry of the 
State Department. Therefore, Cuba rejects 
the note of the Investigating Committee as 
cynical in all its parts. Moreover, no proce- 
dural or effective guarantee could be offered 
to Cuba by an Investigating Committee made 
up of representatives of states that have, 
with the exception of Uruguay, broken off 
relations with the revolutionary government 
and have submissively alined themselves 
with the U.S. Government in its vain attempt 
to destroy the Cuban revolution. The re- 
sults of its investigations would insolently 
reflect, as they do, prefabricated conclusions 
and the character of the OAS as an aggressive 
military bloc, which employs by means of the 
expedient of the mechanical majority, its 
organs and procedures and, above all, the 
Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assist- 
ance, as instruments of the neocolonialist 
policy of the U.S. Government, despite the 
reluctance of a group of states that defend 
the principles of self-determination of peo- 
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ples and of nonintervention and that are the 
ones that maintain relations with Cuba. 
The revolutionary government of Cuba 
reiterates the statement of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, dated December 2, 1963, in 
which, with an abundance of evidence, it at- 
tributes exclusively to the CIA the owner- 
ship of the weapons found on the Paraguana 
Peninsula. As the Prime Minister of the 
revolutionary government, Maj. Fidel Castro, 
has declared: “They are going to blockade 
us, they say, so that we will not send arms 
to the revolutionary movements, claiming 
that weapons are sent out from here? Dur- 
ing the 4 years that they have been intro- 
ducing weapons here clandestinely, they have 
not spoken of a blockade to prevent them 
from bringing those weapons into Cuba. 
What kind of logic is that? What morality 
is that? An OAS meeting is accusing us of 
sending arms to other countries? And why 
is it that in 4 years they have not accused 
the United States? The United States has 
carried out all sorts of criminal deeds. It has 
invaded our territory. The bases have been 
in Nicaragua, Guatemala, Costa Rica, and 
Honduras. The men have trained in Vene- 
zuela, Puerto Rico, and in all the countries 
around us.” What authority or prestige can 
remain to an organization that has shut its 
eyes and ears to the horrendous massacre 
committed against the defenseless Panama- 
nian people by U.S. troops stationed in the 
Panama Canal Zone, an event that has 
shocked and aroused world public opinion, 
particularly in Latin America? Why has the 
OAS not yet denounced, indicted, prosecuted, 
and punished the U.S. Government, which is 
the sole and notorious perpetrator of that 
brutal massacre? It seems advisable to re- 
call that the revolutionary government and 
the people of Cuba have sufficient resources 
and means to repel and crush any type of 
aggression, direct or indirect, individual or 
collective; and also it is not idle to warn that 
the accomplices of the aggressors will receive 
what they deserve. 


Sincerely, 
Raut Roa, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


NEED TO PROTECT DOMESTIC EN- 
ERGY FUELS INDUSTRIES BY 
LIMITATION OF IMPORTS OF 
FOREIGN RESIDUAL FUEL OIL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Morcan] 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, for the 
information of the House, I wish to an- 
nounce that a letter endorsed by 130 of 
our colleagues has been sent to the 
Speaker in support of legislation which 
had previously been introduced by 40 
Members to limit imports of foreign re- 
sidual fuel oil to a stated percentage of 
total consumption. 

The legislation to which the letter re- 
fers was introduced by 40 House 
Members on and after September 26, 
1963. It has been my privilege to urge 
the support of this legislation, which is 
urgently needed to protect the domestic 
energy fuels industries against the en- 
croachment of imported waste residual 
oil in industrial fuels markets. 

The fact that a total of 170 Members 
of the House have gone on record, either 
through the introduction of legislation 
or by signing the letter of endorsement 
to which I referred at the beginning of 
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my remarks, or by indicating their sup- 
port, is a clear indication of the wide- 
spread bipartisan support this measure 
enjoys. It is also significant, I think, 
that the supporters of the legislation 
represents a total of 35 States. 

There is a clear national need for this 
legislation to place import controls of 
excessive residual fuel oil imports on a 
continuing, permanent basis. These oil 
imports are damaging all domestic fuels 
industries and are creating many diffi- 
cult problems which could have serious 
national security and economic implica- 
tions in the event of any emergency. 

Secretary of the Interior Udall has 
made it clear in recent statements that 
continuation of import controls on re- 
sidual oil are absolutely essential to the 
protection of the domestic petroleum in- 
dustry. Secretary Udall has held re- 
moval of controls on residual fuel oil 
imports would have the effect of destroy- 
ing the effectiveness of the oil import 
program as it relates to crude oil, and in 
turn this would dangerously weaken the 
oil industry as an integral part of na- 
tional security. 

In addition, the Secretary has stated 
that controls on residual imports are in 
themselves essential to national security, 
a point which critics of the program have 
tended to ignore. 

Secretary Udall, by clearly defining the 
need for continued limitations of residual 
oil imports has made a valuable con- 
tribution to the security of our national 
fuels and energy resources. However, I 
believe anyone who studies the record of 
the import control program to date, will 
have to concede that the present loose 
method of setting quotas each year, based 
on an uncertain “guesstimate” of future 
demand, is not satisfactory. There have 
been nine increases in import levels since 
1959, and total imports have risen from 
343,000 barrels daily to 575,000 barrels 
daily since the program began. The need 
for legislation was further emphasized 
last week when import quotas were in- 
creased by 23 million barrels a year, or 
63,000 barrels daily, making a total of 
638,000 barrels daily. 

The only answer is the passage of the 
legislation now pending in both Houses 
which will set up a fair and reasonable 
formula whereby imports will be held to 
50 percent of total consumption. This 
will not penalize either the foreign sup- 
pliers, or the domestic importers and 
consumers of residual, but it will estab- 
lish a stability in the market for all com- 
peting fuels—residual, coal, and natural 
gas—and it will enable our great domes- 
tic coal and petroleum-producing indus- 
tries to plan ahead and grow as they 
must for our own national welfare. 

I wish to make it clear that any de- 
fects in the present control program are 
not because of any failure of intent on 
the part of the executive branch, but be- 
cause a control program of this type, 
lacking any guidelines of law, is subject- 
ed to almost irresistible pressures from 
interested parties on both sides. We 
hope, through this legislation, to provide 
necessary legal guidelines and to put an 
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end to the onerous pressures exerted 
upon the President. 

The permanent program proposed by 
the legislation would replace a program 
of import controls started in 1959 by 
Presidential proclamation. It would lim- 
it imports in any calendar quarter to 
50 percent of total consumption of all 
residual oil during the same quarter of 
the preceding year. 

Passage of the legislation will definite- 
ly put an end to the practice which has 
been common under the present program 
of periodically increasing the import 
quota for residual oil. There have been 
nine increases amounting to about 80 
million barrels of oil annually, or the 
equivalent of some 20 million tons of 
coal and hundreds of thousands of bar- 
rels of domestic residual oil. 

This legislation would set aside 50 per- 
cent of the market for imported residual 
oil, which by any standard, must be con- 
sidered generous. 

Imposition of the legislative import 
quota would bring stability to the resid- 
ual oil import program and give the 
domestic energy fuels industries some 
assurance that cheap residual oil im- 
ports will not be permitted to take over 
all of the growth in the fuels market. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a pressing need 
for early enactment of this legislation, 
and I hope it will soon prove possible for 
the House to consider and vote for its 
Passage. 


AMERIGO VESPUCCI’S BIRTHDAY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. LI- 
BONATI). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from New York 
er Rooney] is recognized for 10 min- 
utes. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, today, March 9, is the birthday 
of Amerigo Vespucci—the man for whom 
the continent on which we live is named. 
He was the first to sight Cape Canaveral, 
now renamed Cape Kenndy, and I am 
happy that at today's special ceremony 
in Washington, a tribute was paid to 
the memory of this great man. Among 
other outstanding personalities who par- 
ticipated in this ceremony, the Honora- 
ble James E. Webb, Administrator of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration, accepted an appropriate 
“landmark memorial tablet” from the 
Federation of the Italian-American 
Democratic Organizations, honoring the 
late President John F. Kennedy and 
Amerigo Vespucci, 

When we hear the word “America” we 
think of many things: Our country, the 
fertile lands and the factories, the sol- 
diers who have died for our freedom, the 
immigrants from many lands who have 
linked their fortunes with ours to make 
this Nation great. 

All too infrequently do we hear the 
name of the man from whose work this 
very word America“ was derived. It is 
therefore appropriate that we pause a 
little while, on this anniversary of his 
birth, to do him the honor that he de- 
serves. 
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Amerigo Vespucci—“Americus,” as his 
name was spelled in some of the Latin 
books of his day—was born in Florence, 
Italy, on March 9, 1451. 

Early in life he became a student of 
geography and navigation. He developed 
a new system of celestial navigation that 
allowed him to approximate the loca- 
tion of land and sea, on the then known 
earth. Through the use of the moon and 
the hours of the day he was able to deter- 
mine latitude. His calculations of the 
earth’s circumference were so accurate, 
considering the information that he had 
available, that they continue to astound 
scientists even.today. Indeed, it is said 
that he was only 50 miles in error, in his 
approximation of the length of the 
Equator. 

When Christopher Columbus reported 
his discoveries, he thought that he had 
opened a westward route to Asia—but 
he did not bring back with him any of 
the fabled riches of India. As we now 
know, he had found something even 
greater—but in those days, the meaning 
of his astounding discovery was still un- 
known. 

The rulers of Spain and Portugal de- 
cided that they must find out just what 
had in fact been discovered—and they 
selected for this task Amerigo Vespucci, 
because he was a man of science, and at 
that time the representative in Spain of 
one of the powerful Medici princes of 
Italy. 

In his voyages, Amerigo Vespucci fol- 
lowed the mainland of South America as 
far as latitude 50°5’ south—and he was, 
therefore, able to declare that the land 
he had seen was not Asia, but a new con- 
tinent. In fact he appears to have been 
the first of the explorers of his era to 
glimpse the mainland, for Columbus’ 
earliest voyages had ended with the Car- 
ibbean islands. It was Amerigo Vespucci 
who first taught the world that a great 
new frontier had been opened, and he 
was the first to glimpse its true extent. 

As a result, in 1507, a famous map- 
maker in Torraine labeled this new 
world of the west with the name “Amer- 
ica — after the man who had charted it. 

Actually, the part of America which 
Vespucci had discovered was what we 
now call South America, but the name 
soon came to be extended to North 
America as well. 

This leads me to suggest that March 9, 
the birthday of the great explorer, is a 
date that ought to be observed both by 
the United States and by our sister re- 
publics to the south—and Canada as 
well—as a time of rededication to the 
friendship which binds our entire hemi- 
sphere into one great area of freedom. 
What could be a better occasion for such 
an act of rededication, than the birth- 
day of the great Italian for whom both 
of our continents are named? 

Americo Vespucci, however, was more 
than an explorer: He was also a man of 
letters, and he reported his voyages in a 
series of remarkable letters to his Medici 
patron, as well as in his book “Mundus 
Novus.” Someday the Pan American 
Union or other appropriate organization 
may find time to reprint some of these 
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writings, in a form that may serve to re- 
call his name to all of us who live in the 
sister republics of this hemisphere. 

Since the days of Amerigo Vespucci 
and Christopher Columbus, many hun- 
dreds of thousands of other Italians, and 
Irish, and Spaniards, and Frenchmen, 
Germans, Scandinavians, Poles, and 
Greeks, and people from every land on 
earth, have followed in their footsteps, 
to find a new life on our side of the At- 
lantic. Some of them fought beside 
George Washington, to bring us our in- 
dependence. Others, or their children, 
I see about me today, as Senators and 
Representatives, participating in the 
business of government, as great leaders 
of our generation. All, like Vespucci, 
were immigrants, or the families of im- 
migrants. 

The days of exploration of the world 
did not end with Amerigo Vespucci: In- 
deed, they continue today, and the immi- 
grants who come to our shores are merely 
treading in the same paths that these 
great voyagers opened up to them. 

To realize this, is to realize the true 
nature of America. That is the lesson 
on which we should all think again, on 
this birthday of the man for whom our 
land is named. 


RESIDUAL OIL IMPORTS 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 15 minutes and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I listened 
attentively to the past speaker, and I 
wish to have his attention, because I 
want to contradict some of the state- 
ments he has made here on the floor 
of the House in regard to legislation filed 
by himself and other Members of the 
Congress on the subject of residual oil. 

Mr. Speaker, I have lived long with 
this subject, ever since President Eisen- 
hower issued a mandatory restriction on 
crude and residual oil in 1959. At that 
time the order was issued on the basis 
that restrictions were in the interests of 
our national security. 

Mr. Speaker, nothing could be further 
from the truth than that particular 
order. There is nothing, nothing at all, 
that has ever been brought forth, either 
to me or to any other Member of the 
Congress, that a mandatory restriction 
on crude and residual oil is in the best 
interests of our national security. And, 
in fact, the Office of Emergency Plan- 
ning stated last year that national secu- 
rity was no longer a consideration. 

First of all, Mr. Speaker, residual oil 
is a cheap bunker seed oil which is too 
costly to produce here in the United 
States and therefore the domestic oil 
producers do not even take the time or 
the bother to produce it. About 90 per- 
cent of the residual oil that comes into 
this Nation comes from the country of 
Venezuela. 
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I am surprised, Mr. Speaker and Mem- 
bers of the House, to find that the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs of the House has taken 
the floor and asked that this legislation 
should be passed. This legislation would 
stop at least 50 percent of the already 
small amount of residual oil that comes 
into this country from coming in. 

Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, this would have the net effect of 
seriously affecting the economy of Vene- 
zuela, a country that we need so badly at 
this time, and a country which is hav- 
ing economic difficulties and which could 
produce this oil and provide it for the 
United States. 

Second, Mr. Speaker and Members of 
the House, I cannot understand why they 
want to stop the importation of residual 
oil. The only conclusion I can come to 
is this: That for the first time here in the 
Congress we have witnessed an unholy 
alliance between the coal barons of this 
country from West Virginia, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Kentucky and other coal- 
producing States and the local domestic 
oil producers of the United States. By 
preventing residual oil from coming into 
this country, the theory of supply and 
demand will come into play and if there 
is a shortage of residual oil, which is 
used predominantly on the east coast 
for hospitals, schools, industries, and 
large apartment houses, then the price 
of residual oil will go up, and likewise 
the price of coal will go up only to 
feather the nest of these coal barons. 
This is the only reason that I can see. 
I cannot find any other legitimate rea- 
son as to why the people from the coal- 
producing States should join this unholy 
alliance with the domestic producers of 
oil to try to prevent residual oil from 
coming into this country. They give you 
the argument that if there is a shortage 
of residual oil, then the people on the 
east coast might turn to coal. This is 
farfetched, because the people on the 
east coast have converted many years 
ago from soft coal over to residual oil in 
their burners. For one thing, it would 
not be economically feasible to transport 
coal from West Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
and Kentucky to the east coast because 
of the high cost of transportation by rail. 

As I have stated many times, residual 
oil is in a class by itself. Trying to tie 
the problem to other situations is a rec- 
ognition of the fallacy of the arguments 
used by those who oppose removal of 
residual import controls. 

These people who have converted 
their burners from coal to oil do not 
have the storage facilities any longer 
necessary to store coal. So no matter 
what happens, if you were to cut out 
residual oil tomorrow, these people 
would turn to another method of heat- 
ing, and it is my estimate that they 
would turn to natural gas. But cer- 
tainly they would not turn to coal. 

Furthermore, I have been told time 
and time again that if the east coast 
burned only coal, assuming that they 
could burn coal, it would not add one 
employee in any of the depressed areas 
of West Virginia, Pennsylvania, and 
Kentucky. This is precisely because of 
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automation and modern equipment. 
These forms of mechanization have 
taken up the lag between the extra pro- 
duction of coal that would be needed for 
the east coast. As far as unemployment 
in the coal mines is concerned, the OEP 
said a year ago: 

The principal contributor has been the 
85-percent increase in output production 
worker man hours in the decade following 
1949, a change accomplished largely through 
mechanization. 


So I hope, Mr. Speaker, that this legis- 
lation, sponsored by the gentleman who 
preceded me, and other Members of 
Congress, will never see the light of day; 
because first of all, it would hurt our 
foreign policy as regards Venezuela, 
which has been a good neighbor of the 
United States, and provided us with oil 
in time of need during World War II. 
and supplied most of our warships in 
the Caribbean. Also, because the peo- 
ple on the east coast are so dependent 
upon residual oil for their industries, 
for their schools, for their hospitals and 
large apartment houses. 

Mr. Speaker, we are caught in a bind 
because we are being hit at the present 
time by foreign exports of finished prod- 
ucts from European countries, from 
Japan, and from Hong Kong, Britain, 
Italy, and at the same time, Mr. Speaker, 
on the other side of that vise, we are pre- 
vented from getting the cheap raw mate- 
rials to produce the finished products 
so that we can compete with those for- 
eign markets. I say this is wrong. It 
is unfair and unjustified. I hope that 
this administration, led by a President 
who comes from an oil State, will rise 
above politics and will order the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to repeal this 
foolish order of mandatory restrictions 
on crude and residual oil. 

It is about time for a fair deal. It is 
essential that the Department of In- 
terior let New England and the east 
coast compete for domestic and foreign 
markets without an arbitrary cost 
handicap. 

Every individual is suffering because 
of these arbitrary and unnecessary re- 
strictions. We cannot tolerate this con- 
tinuing prejudice against one part of the 
Nation. 


INTERNATIONAL INSPECTION OF 
NUCLEAR REACTOR, ROWE, MASS. 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, there is 
another subject I would like to touch on 
this afternoon. I came here with no 
idea of speechmaking, but after hear- 
ing that illustrious message by my good 
friend from Peoria, III., I was so moved 
I could not resist taking the floor. 

Mr. Speaker, the recent announce- 
ment from Geneva regarding the U.S. 
preparation to accept international in- 
spection at a large American nuclear 
reactor was, for me, a vastly important 
one. 

As a consistent supporter of workable 
methods for world peace and disarma- 
ment and the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy, I was pleased beyond question by 
this historic. breakthrough and proud 
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that the United States, and not the 
Soviet Union, had the foresight to make 
the original suggestion. 

The fact that the reactor is located in 
my congressional district is also a wel- 
come factor. 

The Yankee Atomic Electric Co., of 
Rowe, Mass., was the Nation’s first com- 
mercial nuclear powerplant, and it 
started producing electricity on Novem- 
ber 10, 1960, and has increased its output 
steadily, reaching a peak of 185,000 
kilowatts last New Years Day, and their 
future potential is unlimited. 

There are manys factors to be con- 
sidered in this U.S. announcement, and 
one mentioned by Adrain S. Fisher, the 
U.S. Delegate to Geneva from our Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, would 
be that “we could then discuss the pos- 
sibilities of placing additional peaceful 
atomic energy installations under IAEA 
safeguards on a reciprocal basis.” Of 
course, Mr. Fisher’s remarks were pred- 
icated on the hope that the Soviet Union 
would follow suit and make similar 
agreements. 

All told, the new development in inter- 
national affairs could lead to the realiza- 
tion that the United States has a great 
deal at stake in the area of peaceful uses 
of atomic energy. It could reduce ten- 
sion by demonstrating the fact that a 
certain number of our reactors are de- 
signed for peaceful purposes, and not for 
the ends of war. It would help establish 
a principle of inspection and pave the 
way toward an eventual peace from the 
threat of nuclear destruction. 

These are all possible considerations, 
and I hail their intent. 

And, understandably, I would like to 
stress the advantages of the area in 
which the inspection will take place. 

For if international inspectors come to 
Rowe, they will be coming to one of the 
most scenic areas of the world. 

Rowe is located on the Deerfield River, 
a tributary of the Connecticut River, ina 
lovely corner of the State. 

For sightseers, the beauty of this area 
is incomparable. One can step away 
from the cares of the world and contem- 
plate the beauties of nature amidst the 
rolling mountains, the rushing streams, 
and the panoramic overlooks. Among 
the many routes to Rowe, the most fa- 
mous is the Mohawk Trail, which offers 
spectacular scenic vistas and 50,000 acres 
of beautiful State forests. 

Just this past summer, Mr. Speaker, 
I had the opportunity to host the visit of 
eight Members of the Indian Parliament, 
including the Speaker of the House. We 
visited, among other places, the reactor 
at Rowe and, in the process, toured the 
entire area. 

These distinguished visitors agreed 
that the area was a most conducive set- 
ting for a discussion of world peace. 

I could continue, Mr. Speaker, extol- 
ling the values of this part of western 
Massachusetts, and discuss the values 
inherent in both the Franklin and Berk- 
shire Counties. To all of my colleagues 
and others, however, who have visited 
this area, either for a concert at Tangle- 
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wood, or for a drive along the Mohawk 
Trail, I need not continue for the simple 
fact that the area does not need public 
relations. It has everything necessary. 

And I can assure my colleagues that 
any delegation going to visit the Rowe 
reactor, which is open to the public, will 
receive perfect treatment by a wonderful 
people. The people in this area are ac- 
customed to visits by famous people. 
Nearby Rowe, there are many famous 
sites. I would include among these the 
Bridge of Flowers in Shelburne Falls and 
the historic Hoosac Tunnel built between 
1851 and 1880. I would also have to 
mention the 3,491-foot Mount Greylock 
in the northern Berkshires. This is, in- 
cidentally, the highest mountain in the 
State. In nearby Adams, for example, 
there is the home of Susan B. Anthony. 
If visitors were to go down the valley 
they would have the privilege of visiting 
beautiful Greenfield and the town of Old 
Deerfield, the home of Deerfield Academy 
and a town which is internationally 
known as one of the finest restored vil- 
lages in the United States. Deerfield 
Academy is, of course, one of the Na- 
tion’s great preparatory schools for boys 
under the able tutelage of Frank L. Boy- 
den, headmaster. 

Greenfield, to the north of Deerfield, 
is a modern progressive town with its 
traditional roots in the glorious past. It 
is the central town and county seat of 
Franklin County. Other sites can be 
mentioned; that is, the Hail to Sunrise 
Statue tribute to the Mohawk Indians, 
quaint towns of Charlemont, Heath, Col- 
rain, Leyden, Monroe, Florida, and 
Clarksburg. And North Adams, a short 
distance from Rowe, has often been 
called the city of the future. It is a 
great and historic city. 

In all of these unique towns, we find 
the unspoiled beauty of wooded moun- 
tains, fertile valleys, clear, crisp lakes 
and streams which combine with the 
wide range of recreation, and hospitable 
lodgings for an ideal vacation. 

I can think of no area, Mr. Speaker, 
which is more suitable for an interna- 
tional discussion of peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. For these and other rea- 
sons, I welcome the opening of the Rowe 
reactor to international inspection, and 
extend, on behalf of the First Congres- 
sional District, a welcome and to all who 
may want to visit our area. Anyone in- 
terested in making this historic trip. 
please feel free to call my office for fur- 
ther information. 


CHARITY BEGINS AT HOME: KEN- 
TUCKY HOUSE RESOLUTION 81 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. SNYDER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, at times 
I am fearful that the Congress of the 
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United States is not mindful of the fact 
that the wealth of the U.S. Government 
is purely and simply the wealth of our 
citizens. Our Government cannot give 
something away without first taking it 
from our people. 

On March 3, 1964, the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky adopted House Resolution No. 81 
urging the Federal Government to ad- 
here to the philosophy that “Charity 
Begins at Home.” I commend this res- 
olution to the attention of every Member 
of the 88th Congress. 


House RESOLUTION 81 


Mr. Leonard Hislope introduced the follow- 
ing resolution, which originated in the house, 
and was ordered to be printed. A resolution 
relating to flood control in eastern Kentucky: 

Whereas dams for flood control in eastern 
Kentucky have been on the drawing board 
of the Corps of Engineers for the last 25 
years; and 

Whereas recommended dams on the Big 
Sandy, Kentucky, Licking and Cumberland 
Rivers, if built some time ago would have 
prevented disastrous floods in Harlan, Hazard, 
Prestonsburg, Paintsville and various other 
towns in eastern Kentucky: and 

Whereas Booneville on South Fork, Carr’s 
Fork Dam on the North Fork above Hazard, 
Red River Dam near Stanton, Laure] Dam 
near London, Rockcastle Dam in Rockcastle 
County, on the Big Sandy, Fish Trap, North 
Fork. Pond and Flannagan are not yet com- 
pleted; the Grayson flood control project is 
still in the planning stage and on the Lick- 
ing River Can Run and Falmouth Dam have 
not been built; and 

Whereas of the above mentioned projects 
which have been planned for 25 years, only 
Buckhorn on the Kentucky, and Dewey Lake 
on the Big Sandy have been completed and 
only three other projects are under con- 
struction; and 

Whereas, the total cost of these dams 
would cost less than the total cost of flood 
damage in the last few years; and 

Whereas impoundments made by these 
dams would make available fresh pure water 
in abundance for city water supplies, water 
. for industry and recreation, and would pre- 
vent floods; and - 

Whereas the Federal Government has been 
quick to approve expenditures of billions 
to aid nations all over the world, has built 
dams with taxpayers’ money in Africa, and 
various other places, and yet for 25 years 
has failed to build dams in eastern Kentucky, 
which have been proved necessary to pre- 
vent disaster, attract industry, stimulate the 
economy, and safeguard the lives of the peo- 
ple; now, therefore, 

Be it resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives of the Commonwealth of Kentucky: 

Section 1. That the Federal Government, 
with revenue collected from its own people, 
in preference to expenditures to aid various 
foreign nations, adhere to the philosophy 
that “charity begins at home,” and exercise 
its discretion in expenditures of the peoples’ 
money, to first spend on the necessities of 


its own people, from whence it derives all of 


its revenues, and then if substance is left, 
exercise wisdom in foreign aid expenditures; 
and that, not withstanding obligations, now 
pending. proceed with haste and dispatch to 
plan, design, and complete all flood control 
projects which have been on the planning 
board for eastern Kentucky for the last 25 


Sec. 2. That a copy of this resoltion be 
mailed to: Senator John Sherman Cooper, 
Senator Thruston Morton, Representative 
Frank A. Stubblefield, Representative Wil- 
Ham H. Natcher, Representative Frank 
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Chelf, Representative John C. Watts, Repre- 
sentative Carl D. Perkins, Representative 
Eugene Siler, Representative M. G. Snyder 
and to the Secretary of the Interior, Stewart 
L. Udall. 


FEPC POLICIES ON EMPLOYMENT 
TESTS INDICATES WHAT MAY 
ALSO BE DONE UNDER H.R. 7152 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. AsHBROOK] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, a 
most significant decision was recently 
handed down by an official of the Fair 
Employment Practices Commission of 
Illinois. It clearly is an indication of 
the type of bureaucratic approach which 
many of us fear will occur under the so- 
called civil rights bill which passed the 
House on February 10. While this sit- 
uation is the result of State action in this 
field, I submit that the language of title 
VII of H.R. 7152 is broad enough that 
this same unfortunate approach can be 
utilized under this bill if it passes the 
Senate in the form which it left the 
House. 

In brief, it was decreed that the Mo- 
torola Corp. must abandon ability tests 
for job applications for three reasons: 

First. The test was unfair to “cul- 
turally deprived and disadvantaged 
groups.“ 

Second. That the questions did not 
take into account “inequalities and dif- 
ferences in environment.“ 

Third. That the standards for passing 
were based on those of advantaged 
groups.“ 

I think it can easily be seen that this 
goes far beyond any purported human- 
itarianism or effort to eradicate prej- 
udice. This is a prescription for Gov- 
ernment control of hiring, promotion, 
and firing policies. Merit is to be thrown 
out the window under this concept. Fur- 
ther statements by the FEPC examiner 
indicated that the employer should con- 
sider current circumstances and objec- 
tives and take into account the economic 
need among minority groups in their 
hiring policies. This is a long step away 
from saying that an employer should not 
have prejudicial policies. The goal for 
the employer is to hire an able employee 
who will perform well in the job. To 
throw about aptitude tests and substitute 
racial considerations is a poor expedient. 
There is yet time to modify title VII to 
make sure these arbitrary bureaucratic 
decisions cannot be handed down from 
the Federal level. 

Mr. Speaker, I include herewith an 


editorial from the Chicago Tribune of 


Saturday, March 7, 1964 and an article 
on this subject from the same issue: 


Tue STATE WILL Do Your HIRING 


A foretaste of what employers may expect 
if the “equal employment opportunity” pro- 
visions of the Federal civil rights bill become 
law has been provided here in Illinois under 
the State fair employment practices act. An 
agent for the commission enforcing the act 
has just told Motorola, Inc., that the State 
hereafter assumes to direct its hiring prac- 
tices. 


March 9 


Motorola has been given job applicants a 
general ability test devised by a professor at 
Illinois Institute of Technology and used by 
at least one other large Chicago employer. 

A Negro applicant charged that he was 
denied employment because of hisrace. The 
corporation said he failed the test. The 
claimant said he had passed it. He did pass 
it on reexamination in the FEPC office, and 
the company was ordered to hire him. But 
the question of fact concerning the results of 
the original test is less germane than the 
excursions of the examiner beyond that point. 

This official, Robert E. Bryant, decreed that 
Motorola must abandon ability tests for job 
applicants for three reasons: (1) that the 
test was unfair to “culturally deprived and 
disadvantaged groups“; (2) that the ques- 
tions did not take into account “inequalities 
and differenecs in environment”; and (3) 
that the standards for passing were based on 
those of “advantaged groups.“ 

This may be reduced to the absurdity that 
any test acceptable to the FEPC would be one 
which brought out no distinctions whatso- 
ever among competing applicants and would 
therefore be meaningless. How, then, is the 
employer to develop any basis for making a 
choice in hiring? 

The examiner's further dicta were not of 
a sort to reassure bedeviled employers. He 
said that “current circumstances and ob- 
jectives” impose the demand that hiring per- 
sonnel develop “general convictions of eco- 
nomic need” among minority groups and that 
executives “move positively” to achieve an 
unspecified balance in their work force. 

As merit and ability demonstrated by test- 
ing is out the window, this would seem to be 
a prescription for reverse discrimination— 
i.e., that race, color, religion, or something 
else be given priority over judgments of a 
job applicant’s prospective usefulness to his 
employer. 

So here the doctrine is enunciated that a 
political appointee is going to dictate to busi- 
ness what standards of selection are to govern 
its employment policy. A businessman is not 
to be allowed to decide the choice of workers 
or associates best fitted to advance his busi- 
ness interests. In the name of “rights,” the 
employer’s rights are canceled. 

In our recent editorial discussion of the 
Federal fair employment section of the 
pending civil rights bill, we said that Govern- 
ment was intent on legislating itself into 
partnership with private business and dic- 
tating hiring, firing, and promotion policies. 
The rulng in Illinois demonstrates that once 
the snout is in the tent, the rest of the camel 
will quickly follow. 

The Federal Commission is empowered to 
bring charges of unfair practice on its own 
motion, and without a complaint; to turn 
loose its agents and lawyers on a business, 
with power to examine books and papers and 
to question employees or executives; and to 
require that an employer keep records of 
who applies for a job, who gets it, who does 
not, and why. 

All this is to be done under standards not 
prescribed, but vague and subjective in na- 
ture, according to what the agent thinks is 
discrimination and what he guesses may have 
been in an employer’s mind. Under such 
ground rules, the harassment of business and 
industry could be unrestricted and unlimited. 


CRITICIZE FEPC ORDER BANNING TEST ON HIR- 
ING: EMPLOYER Group TELLS CONCERN AT 
RULING 
An [Illinois Fair Employment Practices 

Commission ruling ordering Motorola, Inc., 

to halt alleged discriminatory hiring prac- 

tices, drew critical reaction yesterday from 

Chicago employers and industrial psycholo- 

gists. 
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The Employers’ Association of Greater Chi- 
cago, which represents 1,400 companies, ex- 
pressed concern over Thursday's decision of 
an FEPC examiner that a general ability test 
given job applicants at Motorola was dis- 
criminatory. 

Two industrial psychologists, including the 
author of the test, have taken exception to 
the ruling. 

CASE DUE FOR STUDY 

Several major Chicago area industries and 
companies that administer ability tests to 
applicants are withholding comment pending 
a closer study of the case. 

Robert E. Bryant, FEPC examiner, ordered 
Motorola to stop giving the test because, he 
said, it is unfair to “culturally deprived and 
disadvantaged groups.” 

He directed the electronics company to 
offer a job to Leon Myart, 6333 Dorchester 
Avenue, a Negro, who had charged he was 
denied a job by Motorola because of his race. 


RULING IS FIRST ON TESTS 


It was the first time the commission has 
asserted authority over the ability tests a 
company may use in screening job applicants, 
said Walter J. Ducey, executive director of the 
commission. 

Roland E. Fulton, president of the em- 
ployers’ association, asserted yesterday that 
the FEPC should “reflect the thinking of 
experts in the field of testing who would be 
considered to be on a level with the experts 
used by Motorola.” 

Dr. Philip Ash, president of the Illinois 
Psychological Association, said that he is 
not aware of any general ability test which 
was developed to discriminate against any 
group. 

He also took exception to Bryant’s state- 
ment that the Motorola test is obsolete. 
“There are other tests that are much older,” 
he said. 

AUTHOR TELLS AIMS 


Dr, Philip Shurrager, author of the test, 
said it was copyrighted in 1949 and has been 
revised several times since then. 

“This test was not developed to exclude 
Negroes from whites,” he said. “It is a test 
designed to help evaluate the trainability 
of a prospective employee. 

“I know of no way to evaluate that a test 
in itself is discriminatory toward any group.” 

Shurrager is a professor at Illinois Institute 
of Technology. 


COMPANY TO APPEAL 


Robert V. Nystrom, attorney for Motorola, 
said the company will appeal the decision 
“all the way to the Supreme Court if nec- 
essary.” 

“The question at hand,” Nystrom said, is 
whether an employer in Illinois is going to 
be permitted to set the education, moral, and 
aptitude standards for its employes, or 
whether the State will dictate the standards.” 

Nystrom asserted that the Motorola firm, 
located at 9401 Grand Avenue, Franklin Park, 
is a leader in the electronics field with its 
integration program. 

Fulton, the employers’ association head, 
said Motorola, Inc., is one of the best in- 
9 companies at all job levels in the 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Gooptine (at the request of Mr. 
HALLEcK), beginning today through 
Wednesday, March 11, on account of offi- 
cial committee business. 

Mr. PEPPER (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for today and tomorrow, on ac- 
count of official business. 
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Mr. McDoweE tu (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for today and tomorrow, on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mr. NELSEN (at the request of Mr. 
HALLECK), beginning today on account 
of official business as U.S. representa- 
tive to the World Health Assembly at 
Geneva. 

Mr. WEAvER (at the request of Mr. 
HALLECK), for today and tomorrow, on 
account of official committee business. 

Mr. Jounson of California (at the re- 
quest of Mr. McFatu), for Monday, 
March 9, 1964, on account of official 
business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Morsan, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Rooney of New York (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Roserts of Texas), for 10 
minutes, today; to revise and extend his 
remarks and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. AsHBROOK (at the request of Mr. 
MICHEL), for 15 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor», or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Don H. CLauszx and to include 
extraneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. BEERMANN) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. McCtory. 

Mr. ALGER. ; 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Roserts of Texas) and to 
include extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. HEALEY. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S. 2115. An act to improve the balance-of- 
payments position of the United States by 
permitting the use of reserved foreign cur- 
rencies in lieu of dollars for current expendi- 
tures; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

S. 2447. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Whitestone Coulee unit of the 
Okanogan-Similkameen division, Chief Jo- 
seph Dam project, Washington, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

S. 2493. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to determine that certain 
costs of operating and maintaining Banks 
Lake and Potholes Reservoir on the Colum- 
bia Basin project for recreational purposes is 
nonreimbursable; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 
Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
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truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R.1761. An act to confer jurisdiction on 
the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claim of R. Gor- 
don Finney, Jr.; 

H.R. 5306. An act for the relief of Paul 
James Branan; 

H.R. 7491. An act for the relief of William 
L. Berryman; and 

H.R. 10051. An act to amend Public Law 
86-272, as amended, with respect to the re- 
porting date. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 1561. An act to amend the Federal Em- 
ployees Health Benefits Act of 1959 to remove 
certain inequities in the application of such 
act, to improve the administration thereof, 
and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ROBERTS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o’clock and 44 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, March 10, 1964, at 12 o’clock noon. 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURES OF 
FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND AP- 
PROPRIATED FUNDS INCURRED 
IN TRAVEL OUTSIDE THE UNITED 
STATES AS REQUIRED BY THE 
MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1954, 
AS AMENDED, BY PUBLIC LAW 
86-472, AND BY PUBLIC LAW 86-628 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, sec- 
tion 502(b) of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended by section 401 (a 
of Public Law 86-472, approved May 14, 
1960, and section 105 of Public Law 
86-628, approved July 12, 1960, require 
the reporting of expenses incurred in 
connection with travel outside the United 
States, including both foreign curren- 
cies expended and dollar expenditures 
made from appropriated funds by Mem- 
bers, employees, and committees of the 
Congress. 

The law requires the chairman of each 
committee to prepare a consolidated re- 
port of foreign currency expenditures 
and also dollar expenditures from appro- 
priated funds within the first 60 days 
that Congress is in session in each calen- 
dar year, covering expenditures for 
travel outside the United States during 
the previous calendar year. The con- 
solidated report is forwarded to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration, which, 
in turn, prints such report in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Record within 10 days after 
receipt. 

There is submitted herewith the re- 
ports from the House Delegation to the 
Interparliamentary Union Conference, 
the Interparliamentary Union Council, 
and the Mexico-United States Interpar- 
liamentary Group which were received 
within the prescribed time limit. 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by House of Representatives, delegation to Interparliamentary Union 
Conference, Belgrade, Yugoslavia 


Expended between Jan. 1, and Dec. 31, 1963] 


Lodging Meals Transportation Miscellaneous Total 


Name of 

Name and country currency U.S. dollar 

. Foreign equivalent Foreign 
or U.S. 4 


currency | or U.S 


U.S. dollar U.S, dollar 
equivalent | Foreign rp yr and 

or U.S. |currency| or U.S. 
currency currency 


3 7 24.31 | 202.011 
C1 20.86 | 123,925 

97.01 30.86 | 1, 175. 90 

1 59.39 33.66 123. 788 
7. 88 8.99 251. 30 

64. 08 39. 47 131, 668 

22.22 8.51 | 308.30 

ETTET. ei 61.60 13.07 | 110,005 

= 2 APR EE ES ͤ —— „„ ˙ EE a a y Seas 7.97 40. 39 285. 45 
711117171 PEEN 12.88 | 100.032 

21.57 8.92 221.30 

00 63.10 24.39 | 125, 403 

47.25 |- 11.42 11.82 335.65 

* 72.00 63.11 24.39 | 97,025 
30.24 C 14.06 262.75 

7 | hee Ser a peed Beer 28.21 87, 798 

%o 6.43 133. 00 

e VE oe EO 24.40 | 87,086 

VCC 13. 10 215, 95 

95. 33 36.32 | 129,187 

63. 00 16.00 401. 35 

88. 00 15.66 | 946, 223 

5 j 36.75 | 1,081. 25 
11.11 64.341 


RECAPITULATION 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by House of Representatives, delegation to spring meeting, Interparli- 
amentary Union Council, Lausanne, Switzerland 


Expended between Jan. 1, and Dec. 31. 1963] 


Transportation 


U.S. dollar 
Foreign equivalent 
currency | or U.S. 


30, 72 6. 49.20 

92, 23 8. 1 368. 64 

1 3. 235.72 

PF 15. 3 255. 50 

r j AREA SS PEENES, 11. 46 3 54.01 

PP ee eS e 1.83 3 203. 16 

9 eS ee 6. 53 46.91 

Po RS —— SE SS 3.18 120. 66 

80. 72 14. 96 4114.85 

145. 44 1,36 1283.27 

-80 1.95 22.27 

< 24, 58 1.48 |. $153. 11 

74.43 62.39 147.42 

NORE E eR a 005.78 A a 138. 1,854.72 

Amount 

ne EA v G A a a T E E E E $1,854.72 

ee EET en ee E a Se ee a 1, 854. 72 

4 $32 of this amount reimbursed — pona mally to IPU accounts for personal expenses. 4 $200.61 of these sums reimbursed personally to IPU accounts for personal expenses. 

2 $75.72 of these sums reimbursed y to IPU accounts for personal expenses. 5 $73.54 of these sums reimbursed personally to IPU accounts for personal expenses. 
3 $70.33 of these sums reimbursed — to IPU accounts for personal expenses. 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by House of Representatives, delegation to Mexico-United States 


Interparliamentary Group 


Expended between Jan. 1, and Dec. 31, 1963] 


Name of 
Name and country currency 
Hon. Robert N. C. Nix, Mexico 
Hon Joseph M. Montoya, Mexico 
on 


Harris B. McDowell, Jr., Mexico- — 40. 


.S. ane noe 
dů * J 


Lodging 
U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign 
currency | or U.S. |currency| or U.S. | currency 
currency currency 
127. et Ra 
. 110. 40 46.32 |. 
105. 60 85.18 |. 
105.60 82.32 |. 
85. 60 18,00 
105. 60 7.32 
112.40 62. 94 
97.60 58. 85 
105. 60 35.12 
105. 60 118. 40 
105. 60 62. 66 
105. 60 39. 50 
94.67 52. 56 
83.20 38. 84 


1, 450, 27 


3 
8 


RECAPITULATION 


U.S. dollar 


juivalent ivalent | Forel 3 
equivalen equivaien' oreign | equiv: 

or U.S. or U.S. or U.S. 
currency curreney 

N 274. 65 

11.96 178. 18 

18. 10 214.28 

40. 39 238. 31 

2.80 454.25 

12.67 125. 59 

7.10 182.44 

12.40 176. 74 

fe ee 140.72 

4.08 233.33 

e 187. 76 

5. 18 266. 90 

34.72 102. 66 
10. 52 138. 

ba eae 2, 439. 56 439. 56 


Rosert N. C. Nix, 


Chairman, House of Representatives Delegation, 
Merico- United States Interparliamentary Group. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 

1786. A communication from the President 
of the United States transmitting for the 
consideration of the Congress reductions 
totaling $41,927,000 in certain appropriations 
and limitations requested in the 1965 budget 
for various departments and agencies of the 
executive branch (H. Doc. No. 240); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

1787. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft 
of a proposed bill entitled “A bill to estab- 
lish a National Commission on Automation 
and Technological Progress”; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

1788. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting the report on the agri- 
cultural conservation program for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1963, pursuant to 50 
Stat. 329; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1789. A letter from the Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, relative to certain plans for works of 
improvement relating to the following water- 
sheds: Bear Creek, Mo.; Blockton, Iowa; 
Hondo Creek, Tex.; 102 river tributaries 
(supplemental), Missouri; and Valley Creek, 
Ky., pursuant to section 5 of the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act, as 
amended (16 U.S.C. 1005), and Executive Or- 
der No. 10654 of January 20, 1956; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

1790. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Properties and Instal- 
lations relative to additional information re- 
lating to a letter dated June 7, 1963, dealing 
with the estimated cost of certain facilities 
projects for the Army National Guard, pur- 
suant to Public Law 87-554; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

1791. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, relative to the intentions of the De- 
partment of the Navy to donate a surplus 
ship’s propeller to the American Legion, 
Joseph G. McComb Post 146, pursuant to sec- 
tion 7545 of title 10, United States Code; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 


1792. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a report which contains the re- 
sults of a continuing review of the outstand- 
ing voluntary agreements and programs es- 
tablished under section 708(e), pursuant to 
the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

1793. A letter from the Chairman, the 
Council on Law Enforcement in the District 
of Columbia, transmitting a report of the 
Council on Law Enforcement in the District 
of Columbia for 1963; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

1794. A letter from the chief scout execu- 
tive, Boy Scouts of America, transmitting 
the annual report of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica for the year 1963, the 54th year (H. Doc. 
No. 241) to the Committee on Education and 
Labor and ordered to be printed with illus- 
trations, 

1795. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the audit of the Federal National 
Mortgage Association, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1963, pursuant to the Government 
Corporation Control Act (31 U.S.C. 841) 
(H. Doc. No. 242); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations and ordered to be 
printed. 

1796. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on overpayments of wages made to fire- 
fighters by the Forest Service, Department 
of Agriculture; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1797. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on overpricing of contracts negotiated 
for T38A electrical power systems with West- 
inghouse Electric Corp. by the Department 
of the Air Force; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1798. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on overpricing of steam generators for 
nuclear aircraft carriers; to the Committee on 


Government Operations. 


1799. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a report summarizing 
the 1963 operations of the Department of the 
Interior regarding the desalting of sea water 
and brackish water, pursuant to Public Law 


448, 82d Congress; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1800. A letter from the Assistant General 
Manager, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, 
transmitting a report for the calendar year 
ending December 31, 1963, relating to con- 
tracts to facilitate the national defense 
under the extraordinary, emergency author- 
ity granted by this act, pursuant to Public 
Law 85-804; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 2 

1801. A letter from the Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, relative to certain plans for works of 
improvement relating to the following water- 
shed; Bear-Tilda Bogue, Miss., pursuant to 
section 5 of the Watershed Protection and 
Flood Prevention Act, as amended (16 U.S.C. 
1005), and Executive Order No. 10654 of 
January 20, 1956; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

1802. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. 
Tariff Commission, transmitting the 14th 
report of the U.S. Tariff Commission on the 
operation of the trade agreements program, 
pursuant to section 402(b) of the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of March 5, 
1964 the following bills were reported on 
March 6, 1964: 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. S. 1964; an act to amend 
the District of Columbia Traffic Act, 1925, as 
amended, to increase the fee charged for 
learners’ permits; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1219). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H.R. 10215. A bill re- 
lating to sick leave benefits for officers and 
members of the Metropolitan Police force of 
the District of Columbia, the Fire Depart- 
ment of the District of Columbia, the U.S. 
Park Police force, and the White House Po- 
lice force; without amendment (Rept. No. 
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1220). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. House Joint Resolution 
888. Joint resolution to authorize the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to 
promulgate special regulations for the period 
of the 9lst annual session of the Imperial 
Council, Ancient Arabic Order of the Nobles 
of the Mystic Shrine for North America, to 
be held in Washington, D.C., in July 1965, to 
authorize the granting of certain permits to 
Imperial Shrine Convention, 1965, Inc., on 
the occasions of such sessions, and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 1221). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr, McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H.R. 5990. A bill to 
amend the District of Columbia Charitable 
Solicitation Act to require certain findings 
before the issuance of a solicitation permit 
thereunder, and for other purposes; with 
an amendment (Rept. No. 1222). Referred 
to the House Calendar, 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H.R. 9962. A bill to 
amend the act entitled “An act to regulate 
the practice of podiatry in the District of 
Columbia,” approved May 23, 1918, as 
amended; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1223). Referred to the House Calendar, 


[Submitted March 9, 1964 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. BLATNIK: Committee on Public 
Works. House Concurrent Resolution 189. 
Concurrent resolution expressing the sense 
of Congress that the Southwest regional wa- 
ter laboratory should be known as the Rob- 
ert S. Kerr Water Research Center“; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1224). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BARING: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 7598. A bill to amend 
the act providing for the admission of the 
State of Alaska into the Union in order to 
extend the time for the filing of applications 
for the selection of certain lands by such 
State; without amendment (Rept. No. 1226). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 10222. A bill to strengthen the agricul- 
tural economy; to help to achieve a fuller 
and more effective use of food abundances; 
to provide for improved levels of nutrition 
among economically needy households 
through a cooperative Federal-State program 
of food assistance to be operated through 
normal channels of trade; and for other pur- 
poses; with amendment (Rept. No. 1228). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BARING: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 6587. A bill to direct 
the Secretary of the Interior to convey cer- 
tain lands in Boulder County, Colo., to W. F. 
Stover; with amendment (Rept. No. 1225). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R.9573. A bill for the relief of Wolf- 
gang Stresemann; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1227). Referred to the-Committee of 
the Whole House. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DULSKI: 

H.R. 10295. A bill to amend title 18, Unit- 
ed States Code, “Crimes and Criminal Pro- 
cedure” (act of June 25, 1949, ch. 645, 62 
Stat. 683); to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 10296. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase old-age and 
disability insurance benefits by $35 a month 
(and other monthly benefits proportion- 
ately), and to provide that full benefits 
(when based upon attainment of retirement 
age) will be payable to men at age 62 and 
women at age 60; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. GRANT: 

H.R. 10297. A bill to restrict imports of 
beef, veal, and mutton into the United 
States; to the Committee on Ways ard 
Means. 

H.R. 10298. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to impose additional duties on cattle, 
beef, and veal imported each year in excess 
of annual quotas; to the Committee on Ways 
and means. 

By Mr. HARDING: 

H.R. 10299. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to designate the Nez 
Perce National Historical Park in the State 
of Idaho, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr, VINSON: 

H.R. 10300. A bill to authorize certain 
construction at military installations, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. JONES of Alabama: 

H.R. 10301. A bill to permit coverage un- 
der the Federal Employees Health Benefits 
Act. of 1959 and the Retired Federal Em- 
ployees Health Benefits Act of employees of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority retired or 
retiring under the Civil Service Retirement 
Act; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. McFALL: 

H.R. 10302. A bill for the relief of certain 
distressed aliens; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

H.R. 10303. A bill for the relief of cer- 
tain distressed aliens; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 10304. A bill to provide for a special 
study and national survey by the Commis- 
sioner of Education of progress being made 
toward providing public school students with 
an understanding of minority group con- 
tributions to our national life; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr, ROOSEVELT: 

H.R. 10305. A bill to convey certain oil 
and gas rights to the city of Los Angeles; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TALCOTT: 

H.R. 10306. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a credit 
against the individual income tax for certain 
expenses of higher education; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MICHEL: 

H.J. Res. 945. Joint resolution prohibiting 
the importation of goods from countries 
which trade with Cuba; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H.J. Res. 946. Joint resolution to pro- 
vide for a study of the feasibility of con- 
structing in Mexico a system for carrying 
ships overland between the Pacific and At- 
lantic Oceans; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 


March 9 


By Mr. ROBISON: 

H. Con. Res, 279. Concurrent resolution 
to request the President of the United States 
to urge certain actions in behalf of Lith- 
uania, Estonia, and Latvia; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Artzona, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States to adopt import quotas based on a 
moving 5-year average and to impose an ac- 
celerated rate on imports above the average; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Kansas, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to sup- 
port a firm policy against communism; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CURTIS: 

H.R. 10307. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Manuel Mendez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 10308. A bill for the relief of Kon- 
stantinos Anastasios Stefanides; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


752. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
general chairman, Kenosha Chapter, Ameri- 
can Lithuanian Council, Kenosha, Wis., peti- 
tioning consideration of their resolution with 
reference to commemorating the 46th anni- 
versary of Lithuania’s Declaration of Inde- 
dependence, and asking Congress to exert its 
powerful influence in championing Lithua- 
nia's fight for her freedom; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

753. Also, petition of the Legislative Sec- 
retary, Mariana Islands District Legislature, 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Island, Saipan, 
Mariana Islands, petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to requesting 
the administering authority to consider the 
transfer of all internal revenues collected in 
the Mariana Islands District by the Trust 
Territory Headquarters Treasury, to the Mar- 
iana Islands District Treasury; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

754. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., asking Congress to pass the Wick- 
ersham bills relating to military justice; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

755. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., asking Congress to require the 
General Accounting Office to make an annual 
audit of the U.S. Federal Reserve System 
and all of its subsidiaries; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

756. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., asking Congress to pass legisla- 
tion commemorating the 175th anniversary 
of the first quorum in the U.S. House of 
Representatives; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

757. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., asking Congress to require the 
Committee on Un-American Activities to in- 
vestigate a charge published March 2, 1964, 
in the New York Journal-American that 
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“Reds Infest CIA, Defector Claims”; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

758. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., asking the House of Representa- 
tives to change its rules to permit joint in- 
troduction of bills in certain instances; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

759. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., asking the House of Representa- 
tives to request the Committee on the 
Judiciary to make a study and publicly re- 
port same on “The effect of unrepealed post- 
Civil War civil rights enactments and stat- 
utes of Congress”; to the Committee on 
Rules, 

760. Also, petition of the mayor, Kamimo- 
tobu-son, Okinawa, asking Congress to legis- 
late for the soonest possible solution to 
pre-peace-treaty compensation problems; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

761. Also, petition of the deputy president, 
Society of Military-used Landowners in Koza 
City, Okinawa, asking Congress to legislate 
for early solution of the problem of pretreaty 
claims; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

762. Also, petition of the chairman, 
Kamimotobu-son Assembly, Okinawa, Ryu- 
kyu Island, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to asking Congress 
to legislate for the soonest possible solution 
to pre- peace-treaty compensation problems; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


SENATE 


MoNDAV, Marcu 9, 1964 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Acting 
President pro tempore [Mr. METCALF]. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, amid the darkness in 
which our sad world lieth, to Thy light 
which no darkness can put out, we turn 
from the hatred and tyranny which con- 
tend with good will and decency for the 
mastery of men's bodies and minds. 

Turning aside from the pull of conflict- 
ing opinions and the rivalry of personal 
loyalties, empower us and sustain us as, 
with strength unequal to our tasks, we 
face the call of the world’s great need. 

For light enough to walk by through 
the encircling gloom, for inner stamina 
to carry heavy burdens, for uncompro- 
mised courage to dare policies with no 
partisan advantage, for insights that 
discern the truth and determination 
fearlessly to follow it, we lift up our 
hearts to Thee, that Thy completeness 
may flow around our incompleteness; 
and around our restlessness, Thy rest. 

In the Redeemer’s name we pray. 
Amen. 


FREE IMPORTATION OF WILD ANI- 
MALS AND WILD BIRDS—AMEND- 
MENT TO RESTRICT IMPORTS OF 
BEEF, VEAL, MUTTON, AND LAMB 
(AMENDMENT NO. 465) 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of my distinguished colleague, the 
junior Senator from Montana [Mr. MET- 
CALF] and myself, I submit an amend- 
ment to restrict imports of beef, veal, 
mutton, and lamb into the United States. 
The amendment is intended to be pro- 
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posed to the House-passed tariff bill, 

H.R. 1839, now pending before the Sen- 

ate Committee on Finance. 

The amendment I submit is identical 
in context with the Senate bill S. 2525, 
which I introduced on February 20, for 
myself, Mr. METCALF, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. 
Burpicx, Mr. Cannon, Mr. CARLSON, Mr. 
Curtis, Mr. Dominick, Mr. EDMONDSON, 
Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. HARTKE, Mr. HAY- 
DEN, Mr. HIcKENLOOPER, Mr. JORDAN of 
Idaho, Mr. Lone of Missouri, Mr. Mc- 
Govern, Mr. MECHEM, Mr. MILLER, Mr. 
MonroneEy, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. SIMPSON, 
Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. McGee, Mr. MAG- 
nuson, and Mr. Youne of North Dakota. 

It is similar to the amendment pro- 
posed last week to the wheat-cotton bill, 
H.R. 6196. 

The chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp], has announced that 
his committee will hold hearings on my 
amendment on Wednesday, March 11. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a copy of the announce- 
ment by Chairman Byrn, giving perti- 
nent information regarding the hear- 
ings; and I ask that the amendment be 
referred to the Finance Committee. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, a point 
of order. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Georgia will 
state it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I make the point of 
order that the submission of an amend- 
ment is not now in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
may now be received. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. Without objection, the 
amendment will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, without objection, 
the announcement will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The amendment (No. 465) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

The announcement presented by Mr. 
MANSFIELD İs as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR BYRD, OF VIRGINIA, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
FINANCE, IN ANNOUNCING HEARINGS ON 
AMENDMENT No. 465 BY SENATOR MANS- 
FIELD TO RESTRICT IMPORTS OF BEEF, VEAL, 
AND MUTTON INTO THE UNITED STATES 
The distinguished majority leader, Senator 

MIKE MawnsrFretp, is today introducing an 

amendment, No. 465, to restrict imports of 

beef, veal, mutton, and lamb into the United 

States, which he intends to propose to a 

House-passed import bill, H.R. 1839, now 

pending before the Senate Committee on 

Finance. 

The Mansfield amendment is identical in 
context with the bill, S. 2525, which he in- 
troduced on February 26 for himself and 
24 other Senators. It is also similar to an 
amendment proposed last week to the wheat- 
cotton bill, H.R. 6196. 

At the request of the majority leader I 
have scheduled hearings by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance on Senator MANSFIELD'S 
amendment beginning Wednesday, March 11, 
1964, at 10 a.m., in room 2221, New Senate 
Office Building. 

May I respectfully request that all who 
wish to testify on the Mansfield amendment 
communicate immediately with the Senate 
Finance Committee clerk so that arrange- 
ments for appearance can be made. The 
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deadline for acceptance of requests to testify 
will be Friday noon of this week, March 13, 
1964. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries. 


REPORT OF OFFICE OF MINERALS 
EXPLORATION—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the 
United States, which, with the ac- 
companying report, was referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I am sending the Congress the 
Eleventh Semi-Annual Report of the 
Office of Minerals Exploration from the 
Secretary of the Interior as prescribed 
by section 5 of the act of August 21, 
1958, entitled “To provide a program 
for the discovery of the mineral reserves 
of the United States, its territories and 
possessions by encouraging exploration 
for minerals, and for other purposes.” 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WITTE House, March 9, 1964. 


REPORT ON MANPOWER REQUIRE- 
MENTS, RESOURCES, UTILIZA- 
TION, AND TRAINING—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United 
States, which, with the accompanying 
report, was referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., March 9, 1964. 
The Honorable the PRESIDENT PRO TEM- 
PORE OF THE SENATE. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER OF THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Sins: As required by section 104 of the 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act of 1962, I am sending to the Con- 
gress my annual manpower report, and 
the report of the Secretary of Labor on 
manpower requirements, resources, use, 
and training. 

Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED ~ 


As in executive session, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States 
submitting the nomination of Hugh F. 
Owens, of Oklahoma, to be a member 
of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
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reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed, without amendment, the bill 
(S. 1964) to amend the District of Co- 
lumbia Traffic Act, 1925, as amended, 
to increase the fee charge for learners’ 
permits. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 9637) to authorize appropriations 
during fiscal year 1965 for procurement 
of aircraft, missiles, and naval vessels, 
and research, development, test, and 
evaluation, for the Armed Forces, and 
for other purposes. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed a bill (H.R. 8000) 
to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to impose a tax on acquisitions of 
certain foreign securities in order to 
equalize costs of longer term financing 
in the United States and in markets 
abroad, and for other purposes, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Acting President pro tem- 
pore: 

S. 1561. An act to amend the Federal Em- 
ployees Health Benefits Act of 1959 to remove 
certain inequities in the application of such 
Act, to improve the administration thereof, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 1761. An act to confer jurisdiction on 
the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claim of R. Gor- 
don Pinney, Jr.; 

H.R. 5306. An act for the relief of Paul 
James Branan; 

H.R. 7491. An act for the relief of William 
L. Berryman; and 

H.R. 10051. An act to amend Public Law 
86-272, as amended, with respect to the re- 
porting date. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 8000) to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to impose 
& tax on acquisitions of certain foreign 
securities in order to equalize costs of 
longer term financing in the United 
States and in markets abroad, and for 
other purposes, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum—and 
it will be a “live” quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
1 The Journal has not yet been 
read. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I still suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chief Clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 


names: 

No. 70 Leg.] 
Alken Bayh Boggs 
Allott Beall Brewster 
Anderson Bennett Burdick 
Bartlett Bible Byrd, Va. 
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Byrd, W. Va. Javits Pastore 
Cannon Johnston Pearson 
Carlson Jordan, N. O. Pell 

Case Jordan,Idaho Prouty 
Church Keating Proxmire 
Clark Kennedy Ribicoff 
Cooper Kuchel Robertson 
Curtis Lausche Russell 
Dirksen Long, Mo. Saltonstall 
Dodd Long, La. Scott 
Dominick Magnuson Simpson 
Douglas Mansfield Smathers 
Ellender McClellan Smith 

Ervin McGovern Sparkman 
Fong McNamara Stennis 
Goldwater Mechem Talmadge 
Hart Metcalf Thurmond 
Hartke Miller Williams, N.J. 
Hayden Monroney Williams, Del. 
Hickenlooper Morse Yarborough 
Hill Moss Young, N. Dak. 
Holiand Muskie Young, Ohio 
Humphrey Nelson 

Inouye Neuberger 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. East- 
LAND], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Epmonpson], the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. GruENING], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson], the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. McGee], the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. McIn- 
TYRE], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SYMINGTON], the Senator from Tennessee 
{Mr. WALTERS], and the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. McCartHy] are absent 
on official business. 

I also anounce that the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] is absent 
because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from California [Mr. ENGLE] is neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Cor- 
Ton], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska], the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Morton], and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Tower] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
MunprT] is absent on official business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. A quorum is present. 


DEATH OF KING PAUL OF GREECE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, be- 
fore I ask unanimous consent to dis- 
pense with the reading of the Journal, I 
ask unanimous consent to send to the 
desk a concurrent resolution on behalf 
of myself, the distinguished minority 
leader, the Senator from Illinois IMr. 
DIRKSEN], and the entire membership 
of the Senate, and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the clerk will read the 
resolution. 

The legislative clerk read the resolu- 
tion (S. Con. Res. 72), as follows: 

S. Con. REs. 72 

Whereas with the death of King Paul, 

Greece has lost a great ruler who led his 


country from the terrors of civil war to 
peace and increasing prosperity; and 


Whereas King Paul ruled as a wise and 


gracious constitutional monarch and main- 
tained and furthered his country’s ancient 
and powerful democratic traditions; and 
Whereas King Paul lead his country into 
close alliance with the United States of 
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America and with the other freedom loving 
countries of Europe; and 

Whereas with the death of King Paul the 
United States of America loses a true and 
understanding friend; and 

Whereas the people and Government of 
the United States hold Greece and its peo- 
ple in high regard and esteem, and wish 
the young Monarch, King Constantine, and 
the Government of Greece well as they face 
their high tasks: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That His 
Majesty Constantine, King of the Hellenes, 
Her Majesty Queen Frederika, and the Gov- 
ernment and people of Greece be told of the 
heartfelt sympathy of the Congress of the 
United States of America in this their hour 
of tragedy. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of State is requested 
to convey this resolution to His Majesty 
Constantine, King of the Hellenes, Her 
Majesty Queen Frederika, and the Govern- 
ment of Greece. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
concurrent resolution. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the resolution 
is unanimously agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to dispense with 
the reading of the Journal. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Reserving the right 
to object—and I shall feel constrained to 
object—I wish to observe that after an 
adjournment and in the morning hour, 
under rule VII of the Senate, a motion 
to proceed to the consideration of a bill 
isnot debatable. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] has 
served notice that he will make a motion 
to refer the bill that the majority leader 
stated on Friday would be the order of 
business today to a committee for its first 
consideration. That motion is subject to 
a motion to table, which, of course, is the 
most summary form of gag rule known 
to this body. 

If we are to have an opportunity to 
give voice to our reasons why the bill 
should be sent to the committee, it will 
be necessary to make those statements 
prior to the bill being laid before the 
Senate. In view of those circumstances, 
I object to dispensing with the reading 
of the Journal. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Objection is heard. The clerk will 
read the Journal. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Georgia will 
state it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. As I understand the 
rule, when there are amendments under 
rule III to correct the Journal, such 
amendments are not in order until the 
clerk has concluded the reading of the 
Journal. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk must complete the 
reading of the Journal. The Senator is 
correct. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. I wish to serve notice 
that I have amendments to offer to the 
Journal. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from New York will 
state it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Is it a fact that a mo- 
tion to refer to committee may not be 
made until a bill is actually the pending 
business and after the motion to consider 
the bill has been agreed to? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill must be before the Sen- 
ate for consideration before such a mo- 
tion is in order. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I re- 
gret that the Senator from New York did 
not hear my statement. 

THE ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will read. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the Journal. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask that the Chair maintain order in 
this body during all these proceedings. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair will endeavor to main- 
tain order. 

The Senate is not in order. The Sen- 
ate will come to order before the clerk 
continues the reading of the Journal. 
The attachés will take their seats in the 
rear of the Chamber. 

The Senate is not yet in order. 

The clerk will read. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, now 
that the Senate is in order, I trust the 
clerk will read the Journal slowly and 
clearly enough for all Members of the 
Senate to understand it. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Theclerk will read. 

The legislative clerk resumed and con- 
cluded the reading of the Journal. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment to the Journal, which I 
send to the desk, and respectfully ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Byrd of West Virginia in the chair). 
The amendment of the Senator from 
Georgia will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] moves to 
amend the Journal by adding just prior 
to the order entered on the last page 
thereof, providing for the adjournment 
of the Senate until Monday next, the 
notice given by Mr. MANSFIELD appearing 
on page 4666 of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp of Friday, March 6, 1964, of “the 
intention of the leadership on Monday 
next to call up or at least try to call up, 
Calendar No. 854, H.R. 7152, the so-called 
civil rights bill.” 


LEGISLATIVE PROCESSES IGNORED 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, under 
the ordinary practices of the Senate a 
motion to proceed to the consideration 
of any specific bill on the calendar is 
usually decided without debate. It so 
happens that with respect to the proposed 
legislation that is mentioned in the no- 
tice given by the majority leader on Fri- 
day last, no single step of the legislative 
processes which brought H.R. 7152—the 
erroneously labeled “civil rights bill”—to 
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the present stage of its parliamentary 
travels, has been either usual or ordinary. 
The bill has never been upon the usual 
legislative highways at any point in its 
career. It is untouched by any of the 
ordinary legislative processes. 

Mr. President, the history of the bill 
in the other body involves a strange story 
of circumvention and shortcuts. 

We are all familiar with the fact that 
the bill went to the calendar of the Sen- 
ate by a procedure regarded by many as 
being violative of the rules of the Sen- 
ate, but nevertheless enforced by sheer 
weight of numbers. 

It is therefore entirely appropriate 
that, if the Senate is to preserve any pre- 
tense of being a deliberative body, it 
should thoroughly consider the propriety 
of undertaking to force the bill through 
this body under the existing circum- 
stances in the prevailing atmosphere and 
in the light of its checkered course to 
date. 

It is no secret that the late lamented 
John F. Kennedy, while President of the 
United States, did not think at the out- 
set of his tenure that any particular leg- 
islative action in the field, other than that 
dealing with voting rights, was neces- 
sary. He did not insist upon legislation 
of any other type until late 1963. It 
was only after a long series of demon- 
strations and unfortunate acts of vio- 
lence that he finally succumbed to the 
tremendous pressures brought to bear by 
all the various groups of extreme left 
wing and minority groups and asked for 
a bill bearing the label of civil rights. 

Thereafter it was decided between the 
leadership of the two Houses that the 
House of Representatives should first 
clear the proposed legislation. However, 
I will say that in the Senate, hearings, 
in disconnected fashion, have been held 
on certain parts of the bill. But the 
first comprehensive hearings were held 
by a subcommittee of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee, composed of specially 
selected adherents of this type of leg- 
islation, chosen for their strong devotion 
to the cause. That subcommittee spent 
some 6 months on hearings, and then 
undertook in executive sessions to write 
a bill which had been discussed in some 
detail in the full committee. 

Thereupon some contention arose as 
to which of the two political parties 
should be given the credit fot such leg- 
islation as might result from the com- 
mittee’s labors. A series of hurried con- 
ferences was held with the leaders of 
both parties and the leaders in the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government, and 
apparently an accommodation was 
reached as to how to share the credit 
or the discredit for securing the passage 
of the proposed legislation through the 
Congress. 

Overnight the bill which the subcom- 
mittee of the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee had considered for 6 months of hear- 
ings, and which was being discussed in 
the full committee, was summarily 
junked. It was sunk without a trace. 
In its place was substituted a bill drafted 
by the Office of the Attorney General in 
conjunction with certain key leaders of 
the movement in behalf of the proposed 
legislation. That bill contains a number 
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of provisions that had never been re- 
quested by President John F. Kennedy, 
and some provisions that he had publicly 
adjudged as being improper and uncon- 
stitutional. 

I do not believe that the legislative 
history of any English-speaking parlia- 
ment will depict as arbitrary and sum- 
mary an action as that taken by the 
chairman and the minority of the mem- 
bers of the Committee on the Judiciary 
of the other body to force the bill out of 
the committee. Time and again it was 
stated in the debate on the floor of the 
House, and never at any time denied or 
questioned, that the Attorney General’s 
56-page bill of 10 titles was steamrolled 
through the committee without permit- 
ting a.single member of the committee 
to ask even one question about the bill 
or to offer a single amendment to it. 
The minority report states—as I have 
said, without challenge—that the chair- 
man of the committee refused to recog- 
nize the members of the committee for 
any purpose. He peremptorily allowed 
himself 1 minute and the ranking minor- 
ity member, who also favored the bill, 
1 minute to discuss the bill in the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. President, what a farcical pre- 
tense of complying with rules of the 
committee permitting debate. 

After that, the Chair recognized a fel- 
low operator in this legislative steam 
roller for a motion for the previous ques- 
tion; whereupon, after some devious par- 
liamentary maneuvering made necessary 
by the convening of the House, the bill 
was reported to the House. The com- 
bined leadership of the House supported 
the bill, despite the unusual circum- 
stances of its inception and birth; and 
with the support of the leadership of 
both parties, and the most intensive, ex- 
tensive, and effective lobby assembled in 
Washington in many years, the House 
passed the bill. 

SENATE HEARINGS DENIED 


Senators are familiar with the action 
on the bill in this body. The ordinary 
procedure of the Senate has been thrown 
into the wastebasket. No committee 
hearings have been held. The rights of 
the minority have been ruthlessly 
trampled under foot. 

Mr. President, despite all the sugar 
coating that has been given to this bill 
in its public presentation, it is one of 
the most far-reaching and drastic pieces 
of legislation ever to be presented to the 
American Congress. 

I observed the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr HumpnHrey] on the television screen 
last evening, stating what a mild bill it 
is. He made it look so beautiful and 
had it so sugar-coated that even those 
who are in favor of constitutional gov- 
ernment might have been tempted to 
taste it. 

Yet the publication of the Americans 
for Democratic Action, of which the dis- 
tinguished Senator is a high official and 
a founder, states that this is one of the 
strongest civil rights bills that has ever 
been brought to Congress. 

Only a few minutes ago, I happened to 
pick up today’s New York Herald 
Tribune. In the column which pin- 
points happenings throughout the world, 
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under the subhead “In the Nation,” it 
is stated: 

Civil rights: The Senate opens debate to- 
day on the House-approved civil rights bil. 
(strongest measure of its kind since Re- 
construction). 


Mr. President, this bill not only is the 
strongest measure of its kind to be pro- 
posed since Reconstruction, but in its 
attack on our free enterprise system 
through its misnamed Fair Employment 
Practices Commission, it is much more 
drastic than any bill ever presented even 
during the days of Reconstruction. And 
I state unhesitatingly that no Member of 
the Reconstruction Congress, no matter 
how radical, would have dared to present 
a proposal that would have given such 
vast governmental control over free 
enterprise in this country so as to com- 
mence the processses of socialism. 

Despite the far-reaching and drastic 
nature of this legislation, it is now pro- 
posed that the Senate take up and pass 
the bill without giving it detailed com- 
mittee consideration and under circum- 
stances which make it improbable, if not 
impossible, to acquaint the American 
people with its full purport and scope. 

The proponents and promoters of the 
bill depend upon the magic of the two 
words—‘‘civil rights“ to hypnotize all 
questioners and to subdue all opposition. 

It is proposed to ride the wave of emo- 
tion and prejudice that has been care- 
fully generated over the past several 
months and force the bill upon the stat- 
utes by insisting that the bill, which is 
an attack upon our very constitutional 
system, which infringes upon the rights 
of private property and the rights of 
American citizens to choose their asso- 
ciates, is in some way a civil rights pro- 
posal. 

Nothing could be further from the fact. 
but the prevailing image of this bill that 
has been created throughout the coun- 
try represents the finest feat of propa- 
ganda that has immersed this Nation in 
many years. 

BILL'S CONTENTS NOT REPORTED 


Daily the headlines have heralded it as 
a bill that will somehow strike the 
shackles of slavery from our Negro citi- 
zens that were stricken in 1863. It has 
been painted as something that will es- 
tablish and perpetuate the brotherhood 
of man in this Nation. It has received 
the support of editorialists, commen- 
tators, and columnists who discuss with 
only brief references the contents of the 
bill, but who detail the various evolutions 
of what they say is an impending or 
threatened filibuster as well as to out- 
line all of the sins—real and imaginary— 
of the South for week after week before 
the bill is brought before the Senate. 

I know of no more graphic illustration 
of this than a headline I noted on Feb- 
ruary 29, in a newspaper that I regard 
as the most objective newspaper of gen- 
eral circulation that is published in the 
United States—the Christian Science 
Monitor. This headline, which was over 
the lead article on the front page said: 
“Hatches Battened, Senate Girds for 
Filibuster.” The article went on to say: 
“Confronted with what may be the long- 
est filibuster in history, the Senate lead- 
ers are doing what the Kansas plainsman 
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did when he saw the whirl of a cyclone 
approaching; put the family and as much 
of his livestock as possible under cover.“ 
That ends the discussion of the bill— 
the lead paragraph that I have just read. 

Ten days before the bill is taken up, 
that kind of headline is published, with- 
out mentioning the contents of the bill— 
and that in the most objective, fair, non- 
partisan newspaper, in my opinion, that 
has general circulation in the United 
States. 

Almost everything that has been said 
and done about this measure up to now 
has been carefully calculated to obscure 
its real purpose and effect, and to so in- 
furiate the American people against any- 
one who would even dare speak against 
the bill that they would insist upon 
its passage in a fit of righteous indigna- 
tion while completely unaware of what 
they are doing to themselves and their 
own rights as American citizens. 

Mr. President, in view of the devious 
processes and methods employed to bring 
the bill to the Calendar, without it ever 
having been even exposed to the atmos- 
phere of a legislative committee where 
members and staff are trained to find de- 
fects and to coordinate the various 
phases of the legislation, I state to the 
Senate that we would be remiss in our 
duty if we did not oppose the motion to 
take up the bill. I say we would be re- 
miss if we failed to insist for innumer- 
able valid reasons—which I hope we shall 
have an opportunity to enumerate in 
detail on the floor of the Senate—that it 
is highly improper and contrary to the 
ordinary precepts of American legisla- 
tive justice to proceed to the considera- 
tion of the bill under the present circum- 
stances and in light of the conditions 
and its history. 

The bill has 11 titles. It deals with 
every aspect of man’s relation to man, 
whether social, economic, or political. 
It would vitally affect the right of Ameri- 
can citizens to choose their own associ- 
ates. It would prescribe the manner in 
which they should be permitted to exer- 
cise dominion over private property ac- 
quired by honest toil. Heretofore, those 
two rights have been considered as in- 
alienable as any rights spelled out in the 
Bill of Rights. 

If the bill should be passed, it would 
drastically change our entire system. It 
would turn our social order upside down. 
It would have a tremendous impact on 
what we have called, in happier times, 
the American way of life. 

AFFECT ON PRIVATE CLUBS 


Mr. President, the bill is cunningly 
drafted to conceal its true purpose. It 
is full of deliberately deceptive double 
talk and legal gobbledegook. 

During consideration of the bill, I am 
sure other Senators will also discuss 
these provisions at some length; but, for 
the time being, I wish to point out one 
illustration of the cunningly contrived 
and willfully devised deceit represented 
by the bill. 

So far as I know, not a single news- 
paper, television or radio program, or 
Magazine that have been condemning 
the inequities of an alleged filibuster 
weeks before the bill is brought up has 
pointed out to its readers or its listeners 
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the devious language in the bill—which 
I shall illustfate—which can be used to 
open every private club in this country to 
any person who is a member of one of the 
minority groups covered by this bill. 

It is a trickily drafted bill. In this in- 
stance, the proponents tried to leave the 
impression that they were protecting the 
privacy of clubs while they were know- 
ingly opening the doors of these clubs to 
all who might seek admission. 

I ask Senators who are now present in 
the Chamber to pick up the bill which 
has been placed on their desks and follow 
me and look at title II, the so-called 
public accommodations section, which is 
on page 6, section 201 (a); it reads as 
follows: 

Sec. 201. (a) All persons shall be entitled 
to full and equal enjoyment of the goods, 
services, facilities, privileges, advantages, and 
accommodations of any place of public ac- 
commodation, as defined in this section, 
without discrimination or segregation on the 
ground of race, color, religion, or national 
origin. 


Mr. President, I ask Senators who are 
interested to turn now to page 8 and 
read subdivision (e), which is a confus- 
ing section of the title. 

It reads: 

(e) The provisions of this title shall not 
apply to a bona fide private club or other 
establishment not open to the public, ex- 
cept to the extent that the facilities of such 
establishment are made available to the 
customers or patrons of an establishment 
within the scope of subsection (b). 


A casual reading of the bill would lead 
one to believe that the title exempted 
private clubs. The fact is that by trans- 
ferring that item over to the very last 
of section 201, private clubs would be 
opened up to any person who might 
claim that he was a member of one of 
these minority groups. 

I call Senators attention to section 
(b) (2) the applicable part of which 
reads as follows: 

(2) any restaurant, cafeteria, lunch room, 
lunch counter, soda fountain, or other fa- 
cility principally engaged in selling food for 
consumption on the premises— 


Those are the types of places of busi- 
ness or accommodation that would be 
opened up by the provisions of the bill. 

In construing this section, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to go to page 7, where 
the operations of an establishment af- 
fecting commerce are described -I point 
out line 17, and I am not reading all of 
it— 

* * * a substantial portion of the food 
which it serves * * * has moved in com- 
merce. 


Mr. President, it would be absolutely 
impossible, under the tortured reason- 
ing the court has heretofore employed 
in describing commerce, to operate a 
dining room, in any club in this country 
without having it affect commerce; and 
under the provisions of the bill such 
clubs would be opened up to anyone 
who might be so fortunate as to claim 
association with these minority groups. 

No club could serve meals in which 
a substantial portion of its food had not 
moved in commerce unless it had a very 
unusual menu—perhaps a vegetarian 
menu—or if the club were located in a 
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county given to the production of prod- 
uce, but in the ordinary operations of 
a dining room in a club, it would be 
impossible to carry on a dining room 
business without food that has moved 
in commerce. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not yield now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia declines to yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The effect of this 
tricky draftsmanship is to furnish a key 
to every private club operating a dining 
room—when a substantial portion of the 
food served has moved in commerce— 
to any person who might claim he had 
been excluded from service on grounds 
of race or color. 

I do not doubt that many advocates 
of the bill are so zealous in the cause 
of racial mixing in every conceivable 
social area and activity in this Nation 
that they would be willing to support a 
bill which would go even further than 
this bill goes, if it were possible to do so. 

The thing that I complain about is 
the fact that the supporters of the bill 
have pursued a legislative course which 
has withheld from the American people 
the detailed provisions of the scope of 
the legislation and the impact that it 
would have on the daily lives of all 
American citizens. 

The bill has come thus far without 
conforming to the parliamentary rules 
of procedure which are demanded by 
our practices and, indeed, by common 
decency. Therefore, when the motion is 
made, which the Senator from Oregon 
LMr. Morse] has stated he would make, 
that the bill be referred to committee 
with instructions, the Senate, in my 
judgment, if it is to measure up to any 
concept of a legislative or parliamentary 
body, will let an appropriate committee 
have the proposed legislation so that it 
can go through it with a fine-tooth comb, 
to find out just what the provisions in it 
are, and just exactly what they mean 
and what the effect of them would be 
upon the American people. 

There are many drastic provisions in 
the bill which are obscure. Many of 
them are very vague. For that reason 
the Senate should direct either one of 
its legislative committees, or a special 
committee, if Senators are not willing 
to trust one of the standing committees, 
to analyze the bill, as well as to inquire 
into the forces which have brought it so 
near to enactment without pursuing any 
of the normal legislative processes. 

“FILIBUSTER” CRY CLOAKS BILL 


Up to this time the smokescreen of 
the cry of filibuster has hidden the real 
provisions of the bill. 

We are asking only that the country 
have the time and opportunity to study 
and find out what it really implies, and 
to do so without being deafened in the 
process by repeated cries of “filibuster.” 

The American people are unaware of 
the vast powers that the bill would vest 
in the Attorney General. In the hands 
of an unscrupulous Attorney General, 
the bill could be used as an instrument of 
unparalleled tyranny and persecution. 
No President of the United States has 
ever had vested in him such power and 
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authority to harass and oppress the indi- 
vidual citizen of the United States that 
this bill would vest in the Attorney 
General. 

The people of this country are entitled 
to pierce this screen of emotionalism and 
this storm of shouts of “filibuster,” and 
to be told the real impact that the pas- 
sage of the bill would have on the life of 
the average American citizen. 

I can understand why “filibuster” has 
been talked since the bill was first pro- 
posed. However, it is a poor excuse to 
use for objecting to the use of the ordi- 
nary processes of Congress, and to pre- 
vent the bill from being exposed to the 
American people in all its hideous naked- 
ness. 

The advocates of the bill discuss the 
so-called FEPC provision, or the Com- 
mission on Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity as the title is called, as if this provi- 
sion would guarantee a large number of 
new jobs in industry. 

The truth of the matter is that the only 
new jobs that would be created would be 
the five or six top jobs of members of 
the Commission who, of course, would 
be chosen in proportion to their fanatic 
devotion to this cause, and additional 
thousands of Government bureaucrats 
and inspectors, to be supported by the 
taxpayers. They would be in the office 
of every businessman in this country, 
harassing and spying and prying into 
his individual business. This bill does 
not guarantee one new job in our private 
enterprise system. 

In my judgment, the talk about the 
great discrimination in matters of em- 
ployment that is being perpetrated be- 
cause of race or religion, is magnified 
all out of proportion to the facts. The 
bill would make absolutely certain that 
the average garden variety of American, 
would have very little chance in the mat- 
ter of promotion, or even in the case of 
regular employment if his competition 
happened to be a member of one of the 
minority groups that all the new agen- 
cies of Government and the army of their 
employees are expected to advance. 

BUREAUCRAT’S DREAM 


The bill is the answer to a bureaucrat’s 
dream. It is the realization of a bureau- 
crat’s prayers. Not only that, but it 
should revive the hopes of every lawyer 
in the country who does not have more 
business than he can handle. 

They would either be able to get jobs 
with the Federal Government to prose- 
cute and enjoin and harass the people 
of this country; or else the people who 
are harassed and prosecuted and en- 
joined, and who are caught up in the web 
of this bill, would have to employ a law- 
yer to demand them. 

One of the most sinister features of 
this far-reaching bill is the vagueness of 
its terms and the absolute absence of the 
precise language that legislation of this 
importance should employ. 

One cannot escape the conclusion that 
the bill is vaguely drawn in order to 
vest greater powers in those who admin- 
ister it. It would enable them to make 
their own construction of language and 
their own definitions and decisions with 
respect to the millions of cases that 
would undoubtedly arise, without any 
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standard or legal guidelines to hamper 
them. 

They would have more authority in 
the innumerable cases that would arise 
than Congress has ever conferred on 
anyone else. The courts are governed by 
strict rules of law, and they are sup- 
posed to be administered by trained law- 
yers. 

Every person who is familiar with the 
history of such organizations as would 
be created by this bill must realize that 
they soon fall into the hands of the 
zealous reformers, special pleaders, and 
special advocates. We can well consider 
the illustration of the present status of 
the Civil Rights Commission. 

When this Commission was first cre- 
ated, President Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
who was one of the fairest men ever to 
occupy the office of President of the 
United States, made sure that the Com- 
mission would be composed of those who 
held different views on these highly con- 
troversial questions. His first Commis- 
sion contained two proponents or ad- 
herents of the philosophy of States 
rights, and would have contained three 
but for the fact that the appointment of 
a former Governor of Texas to the Com- 
mission was vetoed in the process of the 
formation of the Commission. 

ZEALOTS CONTROL COMMISSION 


After a relatively short time of approx- 
imately 6 years, the Commission is now 
composed entirely of those who not only 
believe in the unlimited use of the Fed- 
eral power to strike down such few rights 
as remain to the States, but who also 
believe that Federal compulsion should 
be employed to establish social equality 
between the races in every aspect of 
American life. 

I am a Democrat of the Jefferson- 
Jackson school. I believe in local self- 
government. I believe that we cannot 
preserve our individual rights and liber- 
ties without the preservation of our Fed- 
eral-State system. I must in all candor, 
but with sorrow, state for the RECORD 
that neither the late President John F. 
Kennedy nor the present President of 
the United States, Lyndon B. Johnson, 
has ever manifested any interest in ap- 
pointing even one member of this Com- 
mission who is apparently dedicated to 
local self-government and who adheres 
to the fundamental] Jeffersonian princi- 
ple that the States are the proper re- 
pository of the police power. 

They have appointed the most violent 
advocates of Federal compulsion—and 
that is compulsion of all kinds—in the 
Federal courts by U.S. marshals, and by 
the Army and Navy, if necessary, to com- 
pel the races to mix to attain social 
equality. With the Commission repre- 
senting only one side of the issue, it has 
naturally followed that the personnel of 
the Commission, including its lawyers, 
investigators and special consultants— 
who, incidentally, under the bill would 
be paid $75 a day, and the Commission 
would be permitted to bring in as many 
of them as it wished, to consult with on 
the various issues—today generally is 
composed of the most fanatical of the 
professional race agitators in this land. 
Therefore, I would not be true to my 
own instincts of fairness if I did not 
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salute President Eisenhower for his fair- 
ness to all concerned in selecting rep- 
resentatives of varying viewpoints when 
he appointed his first Commission. I 
bemoan the fact that his successors have 
not shown the same sense of fairness. 

Today we hear much talk about econ- 
omy. In view of the composition of this 
Commission today, in view of the attitude 
of the personnel who fix its policies, 
make its investigations, and write its re- 
port, it would be economy in Govern- 
ment, without any difference whatever 
in result, to abolish this Commission and 
grant its powers to a triumvirate of the 
President of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, the 
Congress of Racial Equality, and the 
Southern Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence. I would not be at all surprised if 
some of the edicts of Roy Wilkins, James 
Farmer, and Martin Luther King would 
be a bit more restrained than some of 
the effusions that can be expected in 
the future from this Commission. 

To demonstrate more clearly why the 
bill should not be considered by the Sen- 
ate at this time without any study what- 
ever by a legislative committee, I would 
like to consider a few of its most appar- 
ent defects. Until the advent of the re- 
cent line of Supreme Court decisions, it 
had been a cardinal rule of legislative 
draftsmanship, that all terms that are 
material to the enforcement of the law, 
particularly in cases that can lead to the 
imprisonment of American citizens with- 
out trial before a jury, should be care- 
fully spelled out and defined. 

“CIVIL RIGHTS” NOT DEFINED 


This 56-page bill purports to be a civil 
rights bill, but nowhere within this meas- 
ure is there the slightest undertaking 
even to define civil rights. No wonder 
the hearings on the bill have been held 
in the press and on the airwaves under 
the headline of “filibuster” rather than 
before the appropriate committee of 
Congress. 

A casual examination of the bill would 
show that many millions of American 
people—and that includes people of all 
races, Negro as well as white—would be 
deprived of their elementary civil rights 
if this bill were enacted as drafted. The 
main target of the bill is supposed to be 
a terrible dragon called discrimination. 
Discrimination is a word with many fine 
shades of meaning, and not all of them 
are completely evil. There is no attempt 
whatever in any title of the bill to define 
what is meant by the offense of discrimi- 
nation. That definition is nowhere in 
the context, in the intent or in the pur- 
pose, or even in the preface of the bill. 

That is done in order to leave the defi- 
nition not to the law; not to Congress; 
not, except in some very rare occasions, 
to the courts; but to leave the definition 
up to any one of the army of bigoted 
bureaucrats who would be sure to be 
employed to administer the new law. 
And yet we are told that it must be 
rushed to passage without the usual and 
ordinary legislative scrutiny that is given 
to the smallest claims bills. 

It is easy to see why its sponsors have 
gone to such extreme lengths in what 
amounts to an abuse of our parliamen- 
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tary system in order to have the Ameri- 
can people talking about a filibuster in- 
stead of understanding that in fact the 
bill is really a discrimination against the 
rights and liberties of the great masses 
of the people, and an effort to bring about 
a major change in our system of govern- 
ment. The idea of recompense and spe- 
cial favoritism in order to atone for 
either past history or for some present 
conditions has become widespread. It 
is carried in every provision of this bill. 
JOB PREFERENCE FOR NEGROES 


Mr. President, I recently received an 
interesting clipping from some unnamed 
person in Tarentum, Pa. The sender did 
not place his name on the article, but 
wrote “Good luck.” The article is an 
Associated Press dispatch of February 28. 
1964. 

I may say, in passing, that I did not see 
this article in any of the newspapers 
which I usually read, which are pub- 
lished in cities somewhat larger than 
Tarentum, Pa. So I first saw the article 
when it was sent to me. 

The headline is: “Pittsburgh Negroes 
To Get Job Preference.” I now read 
from the article: 


PirrsspurGH.—A Negro applying for a job 
in the Pittsburgh public schools—from that 
of janitor to administrator—will be given 
preference over any white person of equal 
ability. 

The Pittsburgh Board of Education re- 
vealed this: policy, called conscious prefer- 
ment,” at a news conference Thursday. The 
board also has been transfering Negro 
teachers from predominantly Negro schools 
to predominantly white schools. 

Dr. Robert I. Sperber, assistant personnel 
superintendent, said the purpose was to re- 
dress imbalances” in the racial mixture of 
school employees. 


I ask unanimous consent to have the 
entire article printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PITTSBURGH NEGROES TO GET JOB PREFERENCE 

PrrrsBURGH.—A Negro applying for a job 
in the Pittsburgh public schools—from that 
of janitor to administrator—will be given 
preference over any white person of equal 
ability. 

The Pittsburgh Board of Education re- 
vealed this policy, called “conscious prefer- 
ment,” at a news conference Thursday. The 
board also has been transferring Negro 
teachers from predominantly Negro schools 
to predominantly white schools. 

Dr. Robert I. Sperber, assistant personnel 
superintendent, said the purpose was to “re- 
dress imbalances” in the racial mixture of 
school employees. Of the 2,638 teachers 
in the school system, 262 are Negroes. 

“We think it’s important for white stu- 
dents to have some contact with Negro pro- 
fessionals—to see that Negroes are qualified 
to hold any job in our society,” Sperber said 
in reference to the teacher shift. 

The program started in 1961 but has been 
kept under wraps. 

“We had not talked about this publicly 
until now, when we felt the tenor of the 
times made it necessary,“ Sperber said. 

He said the changes have brought favor- 
able reaction. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, some 
Americans might consider this system 
discriminatory. We may be sure that 
whether it is imposed in the open regula- 
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tions or not, in the actual administra- 
tion of the proposal to provide Federal 
control of employment in private indus- 
try, the end result will be job preference 
in every instance for those belonging to 
the minority groups, even if an average 
garden-variety American might be bet- 
ter qualified to fill the job. 

No, Mr. President; even if men believe 
that such preference should be given, 
the U.S. Senate should not force this bill 
upon the statutes until a congressional 
legislative committee has had an oppor- 
tunity to examine it and to lay it bare 
before the people. 

I do not hesitate to predict that there 
will come a time when some of those who 
are chuckling over their successes in cir- 
cumventing the rules established to as- 
sure proper legislative procedure and 
who are deceiving the American people 
with cries of “civil rights” so that they 
will not understand what is in the bill, 
will have an opportunity to explain to 
a number of outraged constituents the 
reasons that prompted this action. 

Mr. President, we are told on all sides 
that an overwhelming majority of the 
American people and a substantial ma- 
jority of the Members of both Houses of 
Congress strongly favor this bill. The 
President, of the United States, who pos- 
sesses more power than does any other 
single individual on earth, is numbered 
among its most ardent supporters. It 
has the support of the press, generally, 
in this country, and of the other media 
of communication. 

With all of these forces behind the bill, 
why is it considered necessary to avoid 
hearings before a legislative committee? 
The distinguished leader of the forces 
who are determined to have this bill 
passed in the Senate stated on the tele- 
vision yesterday that enough Senators 
were committed to assure the imposi- 
tion of gag rule in the Senate when they 
deemed it necessary. 

With all those forces behind this bill, 
Mr. President, why is it necessary to keep 
it from the scrutiny of a standing com- 
mittee of the Senate? Why is it neces- 
sary to “sell” this bill—which some of 
us believe is destructive of the American 
way of life and of the basic rights of all 
the citizens of the United States—under 
a misleading label, and to avoid and 
shortcut the ordinary legislative proc- 
esses? 

The bill has an attractive title. All of 
our people favor civil rights. But when 
they awaken and find what a “snow job” 
has been done in selling this revolu- 
tionary proposal as a “civil rights bill,” 
if at that time we are still conducting 
free elections for our public officials, with 
universal suffrage and a fair count, there 
will be a day of accounting. 

Mr. President, the majority of the 
American people are in favor of civil 
rights; but they are not in favor of a 
series of proposals such as those incor- 
porated in this one bill, which would 
upset the historic division of powers 
among the three branches of the Gov- 
ernment and the system of checks and 
balances which has been the very pal- 
ladium of the rights and liberties of every 
citizen of the United States without re- 
gard to race, creed, or previous condition. 
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The Senate should not demean itself 
by passing this proposed legislation, until 
a committee of this body has carefully 
examined the bill, to determine the ex- 
tent to which the Senate would be abdi- 
cating its legislative responsibility and 
the magnitude of the delegation of leg- 
islative power to the executive branch 
of the Government. 

ABDICATION OF LEGISLATIVE RESPONSIBILITY 


In my opinion, any objective student 
of this bill would be driven to the ines- 
capable conclusion that a Member of 
Congress who supports this bill will be 
pleading guilty to the charge which to- 
day is being made so frequently that 
representative and parliamentary gov- 
ernment has outlived its usefulness. To 
vote for such a loosely drafted, far- 
reaching delegation of power would seem 
to me to be the same thing as signing a 
petition of congressional disability and 
asking for the appointment of a na- 
tional guardian in the person of the 
Attorney General of the United States, 
with almost unlimited powers, and va- 
rious other bureaucrats. 

Some of the proponents of this meas- 
ure undertake to justify the manner in 
which orderly procedure has been strick- 
en down, by stating that unless some 
legislation is immediately enacted, there 
will be demonstrations, riots, and an in- 
tensive campaign of civil disobedience 
throughout the Nation. This contention, 
and this aspect of the question, have 
caused me as great shock and concern as 
has any other phase of it. Any sugges- 
tion that the U.S. Congress should legis- 
late through fear of civil disobedience is a 
suggestion that our Nation has become 
a third-rate power, and that we belong 
in the bottom category of the “banana 
republics,” which function and make 
their laws in accordance with the magni- 
tude of preference shown in street dem- 
onstrations and on the basis of the num- 
ber of students who turn out to demand 
that changes be made. 

MOB RULE NOT AMERICAN WAY 


Mr. President, the American system is 
not predicated on any such philosophy. 
We did not achieve our greatness by 
adopting a system which amounts to mob 
rule, If we succumb to the pressures 
in this instance, there will follow cam- 
paign after campaign and increasing 
numbers of demonstrations, until finally 
the Nation will reach the stage where 
mobs will be demanding that the wealth 
of the Nation be divided equally every 
Saturday night—a procedure which 
could only bring about the substitution 
of a dictator, either of the right or of 
the left, in place of our constitutional 
system. 

Mr. President, in our country we have 
courts that are available to all Americans 
to protect their rights. Indeed, of late, 
we have noticed the trend of decisions 
by our Federal judiciary and its over- 
weening interest in the welfare of the 
demonstrators. Certainly, with that in- 
terest, there is no reason for the demon- 
strators to resort to mass violence. I 
can conceive of nothing more offensive 
to my concept of the American system 
of government—the Government to 
which I have sworn allegiance—than the 
idea that our Government, under any 
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circumstances, should act under threats 
and through fear. 

If we accept any such theory, we shall 
have become arrant cowards. We shall 
be driven to whipping other proposed 
legislation through Congress on the 
ground that we must do so in order to 
prevent lawless demonstrations. The 
very essence of the legislative process 
under our system requires that the Con- 
gress should consider proposed legisla- 
tion in an atmosphere of calm delibera- 
tion, without being subjected to undue 
influence. 

Today, according to all that we are 
told, Congress is on the verge of com- 
pleting the disregard of any pretense of 
the deliberative processes in order to 
rush through the enactment of a single 
bill—the Civil Rights Act of 1964. As 
an old-fashioned Senator, I resent being 
told that unless action is taken imme- 
diately, those who are demanding the 
proposed legislation will subject our 
country to an unprecedented campaign 
of boycotts, demonstrations, civil dis- 
obedience, and violent invasion of the 
private property rights of fellow Ameri- 
can citizens. Without regard to the 
views of any individual American on the 
pending issue, the American Congress 
has no excuse for existence if it is to 
scuttle and run every time it is threat- 
ened with such a campaign if it does 
not immediately enact a law. It will 
mean that these seats, which were once 
occupied by men, are now filled by spine- 
less cowards. 

But the impression that the Congress 
would act under threats and through 
fear has become very widespread. How 
different that is from the history of the 
early days of our Republic. When we 
were weak and struggling to get upon 
our feet and to stand up, we were for- 
tunate enough to have men at the helm 
of state who realized their responsibili- 
ties and discharged them. 


WASHINGTON DEALT WITH DEMONSTRATORS 


We recall from our history that in 
1791, in order to find money for the op- 
eration of the new Federal Government, 
Congress imposed an excise tax upon 
distillers. 

In those days, strange as it may seem 
now, practically every grain farmer had 
a distillery; there was, in fact, some basis 
for the complaint that the tax levied by 
Congress showed bias against the farm- 
ers and favoritism toward merchants, 
manufacturers, and the creditor class. 
In those days of poor transportation the 
easiest way to market grain was in the 
form of distilled spirits. Hard money 
was so scarce that whisky constituted a 
medium of exchange in some interior 
points, particularly western Pennsyl- 
vania. Farmers and others operating 
distilleries refused to pay the excise tax. 
The tax collectors were mauled and ter- 
rorized. Federal courts were closed. 
Demonstrators threatened to attack and 
burn Pittsburgh. 

George Washington did not send a 
message to Congress insisting that the 
tax be repealed immediately in order to 
appease and still those demonstrators. 
He first issued a proclamation recounting 
the responsibilities of citizenship, the 
obligation of respect for law and order, 
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and the duty of the officers to collect 
the tax. He also said that he had a firm 
duty to enforce the laws, and enforce 
them he did. He established the maj- 
esty of the rule of law in this young 
country in the face of demonstrations 
of overpowering strength. 

By contrast, it is now proposed that 
at the mere threat of demonstrations 
and violence, we must surrender, we 
must scuttle, and we must run in great 
haste, disregarding the rules and laws 
that we have established for our own 
guidance as a parliamentary body. 

History is replete with illustrations of 
instances in which yielding in haste 
through fear to the clamor of a mob not 
only destroyed governments, but brought 
great civilizations down in ruins. Ap- 
peasement can no more succeed in deal- 
ing with a domestic issue than it can 
succeed in dealing with foreign powers. 

Senators will recall that when the 
reigning emperor met the demands of 
the Roman mob for “bread and the cir- 
cus” in order to quiet them and get them 
out of the streets, the glory and the 
grandeur of Rome were no more. 

In our time we have seen the appease- 
ment of 10 percent of the people demon- 
strating in the streets bring down the 
Republic of Czechoslovakia, striking 
down representative government, and 
substituting the Communist system in 
that land. The 90 percent of the people 
who were not Communists condoned the 
effort to quiet the Communist minority— 
to get them out of the streets and to 
stop the demonstrations. Today that 
country is living evidence of the truth 
of the adage that to surrender liberty 
for security means the loss of both. 

Mr. President, are we to learn nothing 
from history except that the lessons of 
history mean nothing to cowards? The 
proposed legislation is a far-reaching, 
comprehensive application of the might 
of the Federal Government over our cit- 
izens in their daily lives to bring about 
not only a new social order but complete 
conformity by all of the American peo- 
ple. 

There are undoubtedly a few Members 
of Congress who have deluded them- 
selves with the idea that if they pass the 
bill, they will not only ingratiate them- 
selves with demonstrators, but they may 
possibly cause a discontinuance of the 
demonstrations. 

But let me point out, Mr. President, 
that the leader of every one of the mili- 
tant Negro groups, including the head 
of the violent nonviolent student move- 
ment, has stated that the bill does not 
go far enough, and that unless their 
demands for additional legislation are 
met, the demonstrations will continue. 
We are therefore put on notice at the 
outset that any policy of appeasement 
will fail. 

In times past my imagination has been 
up to the average, at least; but I have 
been hard put to imagine just what ad- 
ditional privileges the demonstrators 
and directors of civil disobedience could 
possibly demand that are not already 
contained in the bill. But make no mis- 
take about it. The contest among these 
groups for prestige and for contributions 
is so great that they will find plenty of 
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new proposals that are not included in 
the drastic regimen of the present bill, 
and this legislation will seem as light as 
a feather when compared with what will 
be demanded tomorrow. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL VIOLENCE 


In reading the New York Times yes- 
terday, I ran across an article dealing 
with the series of assaults, some of them 
involving mayhem and assaults with 
deadly weapons, that have been occur- 
ring with such frequency in that city’s 
public schools and that are shocking to 
one who is not even a resident of New 
York City. I read from that article: 

ANOTHER TEACHER ATTACKED BY PUPIL 

The series of assaults on teachers that 
began last March and has resulted in 75 at- 
tacks since then reached its peak with 8 
on Friday. 

The board of education had announced 
that seven took place on that day but revised 
the figure yesterday with a belated report of 
@ 13-year-old boy who used his fists on a 
teacher when he was ordered to pick up an 
overturned chair. 

The series of assaults brought a sharp 
statement yesterday from junior high school 
principals asking civil rights groups to tone 
down their criticism of teachers and schools. 
The principals held that the constant badg- 
ering incited youngsters to defy authority. 


It goes on to describe some of the eight 
assaults. I read this paragraph: 

The incident brought to 15 the number of 
attacks on teachers in the 3 days ended Fri- 
day. There were four on Wednesday, three 
on Thursday, and eight on Friday. 

While numerous unreported attacks in the 
past have been intimated, the principals, ac- 
cording to a board spokesman, are rigidly 
complying with a recent order of Dr. Calvin 
E. Gross, superintendent of schools, to report 
and suspend all incorrigibles. 

* . 


The statement of the Junior High School 
Principals Association asked civil rights orga- 
nizations to reconsider their “derogatory at- 
tacks upon the president of the board of 
education, the superintendent of schools, the 
principals and the teachers.” 

The association said that it favored the 
goals of the civil rights groups but that their 
methods had tended to lower the children’s 
respect for the schools and their staffs. 


I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire article appear in the Recorp at this 
point 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Mar. 8, 1964] 

ANOTHER TEACHER ATTACKED BY PUPIL 

(By Gene Currivan) 


The series of assaults on teachers that be- 
gan last March and has resulted in 75 at- 
tacks since then reached its peak with 8 
on Friday. 

The board of education had announced 
that seven took place on that day but re- 
vised the figure yesterday with a belated re- 
port of a 13-year-old boy who used his fists 
on a teacher when he was ordered to pick 
up an overturned chair. 

The series of assaults brought a sharp 
statement yesterday from junior high school 
principals asking civil rights groups to tone 
down their criticisms of teachers and 
schools. The principals held that the con- 
stant badgering incited youngsters to defy 
authority. 

The latest incident occurred at Junior 
High School 125, at 1111 Pugsley Avenue, the 
Bronx. Although most of the attacks have 
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taken place in low social-economic areas, ac- 
cording to a board spokesman, this incident 
was in what he called a good neighborhood 
area. 

At 11:30 a.m., on Friday, Jack Alterman, 
the teacher in charge of the auditorium, saw 
an overturned chair and asked the boy near- 
est it to place it upright. 

“Pick it up yourself,” the boy was said 
to have answered. 

When Mr. Alterman insisted, the boy 
swung his fists, but did not injure the 
teacher, according to his report. 

When the youngster was subdued, he was 
taken to the office of the principal, Ralph 
Freyer who immediately suspended the boy 
and turned him over to the police of the 
43d precinct, who charged him with juvenile 
delinquency. 

The incident brought to 15 the number of 
attacks on teachers in the 3 days ended Fri- 
day. There were four on Wednesday, three 
on Thursday, and eight on Friday. 

While numerous unreported attacks in the 
past have been intimated, the principals, ac- 
cording to a board spokesman, are rigidly 
complying with a recent order of Dr. Calvin 
E. Gross, superintendent of schools to report 
and suspend all incorrigibles. 

“The principals,” the spokesman said, are 
under double pressure now. They are not 
only complying with the superintendent's 
order but are mindful of another pressure 
applied by the United Federation of Teach- 
ers, which has asked all its members to re- 
port such incidents.” 

Ten of the attacks in the last 3 schooldays 
were in junior high schools, and one was in 
an elementary school. 

The statement of the Junior High School 
Principals Association asked civil rights or- 
ganizations to reconsider their “derogatory 
attacks upon the president of the board of 
education, the superintendent of schools, 
the principals, and the teachers.” 

The association said that it favored the 
goals of the civil rights groups but that their 
methods had tended to lower the children’s 
respect for the schools and their staffs. 

“Children who are imbued with hostility 
against their teachers by adult members of 
the community,” the statement said, “will 
resist learning, disrupt the learning process 
in the classroom, and may go so far as to 
commit physical assaults upon teachers.” 

The association criticized the practice of 
removing suspended offenders to other 
neighborhood schools, it said, which do not 
have adequate provisions. 

“These meaningless transfers,” the prin- 
cipals said “solve no problem and deprive the 
child of the special help he needs.” 

Dr. Simon S. Silverman, assistant director 
of the Bureau of Child Guidance, which 
handles 22,000 a year, commented that the 
institutions to which such children were 
sent, and the court that handle others with 
leniency, were merely playing musical 
schools.” 


Mr. RUSSELL. In that connection, I 
also hold in my hand a news article from 
the New York Herald Tribune of March 
5, which reads as follows. The little 
sideslip of news reads as follows: 


Teacher assaults. United Federation of 
Teachers President Charles Cogen charged 
that teachers are being assaulted by pupils 
at the rate of one a day, said the actual total 
“is probably greater.” Police accused a 17- 
year-old former Brooklyn student of assault, 
disorderly conduct in the latest slugging of 
a teacher. Also, charges were filed against 
a 14-year-old girl in an attack on a Bronx 
Junior high teacher. 


This article states that there were 
many more assaults than those actually 
reported, and for the fourth consecutive 
school day, a teacher had been assaulted. 
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This was last Thursday; on Friday the 
number of reported assaults stepped up 
to eight. The article outlines in detail 
how vicious some of the assaults were. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed at this point in the Rec- 
orD, because it carries the statement of 
the head of the Teachers’ Federation 
that many of the assaults have not been 
reported. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, 
Mar. 5, 1964] 


In THE CITY AND NEARBY STATES 


Teacher assaults, United Federation of 
Teachers President Charles Cogen 
that teachers are being assaulted by pupils 
at the rate of one a day, said the actual 
total “is probably greater.” Police accused 
& 17-year-old former Brooklyn student of as- 
sault, disorderly conduct in the latest slug- 
ging of a teacher. Also, charges were filed 
against a 14-year-old girl in an attack on a 
Bronx junior high teacher. Disclosed: An- 
other teacher was slugged last Friday. 

From the New York Herald Tribune, 
Mar. 5, 1964] 


New TEACHER ASSAULT; Cry “WHITEWASH” 


(Norz.— The way the board of education 
tells it, there were 60 separate cases of assault 
on teachers during the past 12 months—41 
by students and 19 by parents or intruders. 
“Whitewash” is the retort of Charles Cogen, 
president of the United Federation of Teach- 
ers. Our teachers are being slugged at the 
rate of at least one a day, and “the actual 
total is probably even greater,” he said. The 
words took on a special authority: For the 
fourth time in the last 4 schooldays a 
teacher had been assaulted.) 

(By Fred C. Shapiro) 

The “dally” assault on a teacher took place 
in Brooklyn yesterday. A 60-year-old wood- 
shop teacher was beaten at Public School 17, 
in the Williamsburg section. But that was 
only part of the action yesterday in the 
continuing war between teachers and as- 
sailants. Charges were preferred and an ar- 
rest made in Tuesday’s teacher slugging in 
the Bronx. 

And the board of education admitted still 
another case of school violence: A teacher 
was slugged in Manhattan on Friday, the 
same day that a teacher was stabbed in the 
Bronx. 

In yesterday’s violence at Public School 17, 
208 North Fifth Street, the victim was Wil- 
liam Schulster, of 249-36 fist Avenue, Little 
Neck, Long Island. 


AN ATTACK 


Mr. Shulster, who has taught at Public 
School 17 since 1956, was monitoring a lunch 
period when he heard a commotion and 
found a 17-year-old former student em- 
broiled in a lunchroom scuffle with several 
boys from the school. The other boys told 
Mr. Schulster that the outsider was trying 
to take the lunch cards which they present 
for their meals. 

“You don’t belong here,” Mr. Schulster 
told the boy. Stay out.” He escorted the 
intruder out of the lunchroom and into a 
courtyard where, he said, the boy turned on 
him and swung. 

In the ensuing battle, Mr. Schulster was 
punched and kicked before other teachers 
came to his aid. The boy broke free and es- 
caped, but the school’s principal, Dr. Harold 
Simon, called police of the Bedford Avenue 
precinct, who went to the home of John 
Nappi, 17, of 92 Havemeyer Street. An hour 
later, young Nappi surrendered. 

Detective Robert F. White said the youth 
admitted being in the school “to see some 
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friends,” and also that he was trying to get 
a lunch ticket. Young Nappi, who is now 
not in school at all, attended Junior High 
School 50 through last year. He has not 
been a student at public school 17 for the 
past 3 years. 

A GIRL 

He was charged with assault and two 
counts of disorderly conduct. 

Charges were also placed in the Bronx 
yesterday against 14-year-old girl named 
Judith who blacked the eye of a teacher at 
Junior High School 149, Willis Avenue and 
145th Street on Tuesday. 

Judith, whose last name is being withheld 
because of her age, appeared in Bronx Chil- 
dren's Court and was ordered held for hearing 
next Friday. 

An eighth grader, Judith set upon Mrs. 
Leon Hoyte, an art teacher, who refused to 
admit her to an examination because she 
was late. Mrs. Hoyte, 59, of 6 Hamilton Ter- 
race, Manhattan, was sent home with a black 
eye and a bleeding nose. She decided to 
press the charge against the girl yesterday. 

Judith, who was already on the books of 
the youth board for an unspecified nonschool 
incident, was described by her mother as 
having a violent temper. She was said to 
have admitted the assault, but claimed to 
remember nothing after the first punch. 
School officials said it took four teachers to 
pry her away from Mrs. Hoyte. 

The Friday attack revealed yesterday took 
place at Benjamin Franklin High School, 
Pleasant Avenue and East 116th Street. The 
victim was Ellis Wallach, 50, a science teach- 
er, of 820 Astor Avenue, the Bronx. He has 
been a teacher for 20 years. 

Mr. Wallach was selling bus passes in the 
cafeteria when a 15-year-old student, whose 
name is also being withheld, attempted to 
grab a handful. Mr. Wallach prevented this, 
and was slugged. 

A STABBING 


The assailant ran from the lunchroom, but 
shortly later gave himself up in the princi- 
pal's office. School officials say a psychiatric 
examination was ordered by Manhattan 
Family Court. 

This incident was far from the worst of 
Friday's school violence. Friday was also the 
day on which 23-year-old teacher Norman 
Beichman was stabbed in the back by a 15- 
year-old boy at Junior High School 52 at 
681 Kelly Street, the Bronx. Mr. Beichman 
was released yesterday from Lincoln Hospital, 
but doctors said he will have to stay in bed 
for possibly as long as 3 months to recover. 
His assailant was held on a juvenile delin- 
quency charge. 

Because of this attack, and the one on Mrs. 
Hoyte, Charles Cogen, president of the 
United Federation of Teachers, called a meet- 
ing of teacher representatives in Bronx 
school districts 15 and 16 “to provide a plan 
for remedial action to protect teachers from 
assault by students.” The meeting was set 
for March 19 at 4 p.m. at the Concourse 
Plaza Hotel. 

Mr. Cogen also revealed that he had added 
teacher assaults to the agenda of his regular 
monthly meeting with School Superintend- 
ent Calvin S. Gross today. The UFT presi- 
dent said specifically that he would ask Dr. 
Gross to direct principals not to “hold back” 
the suspension weapon against student as- 
sallants. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Apparently the 
schoolteachers of New York City have 
been so intimidated by the acts of vio- 
lence generated by so-called nonviolent 
demonstrations that they are afraid to 
report to the authorities assaults on their 
persons by students. They apparently 
are afraid that one of the various pres- 
sure groups that exercise such influence 
in New York politics will cause them to 
lose their jobs. 
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GREATER DEMONSTRATIONS THREATENED 


Tronically, next to the front page arti- 
cle announcing eight attacks by pupils 
on schoolteachers on Friday of last week 
is a news story announcing that leaders 
of CORE were planning additional, and 
more dramatic, demonstrations, such as 
the one that blocked the Triborough 
Bridge—an important traffic artery in 
New York City—on Friday of last week. 

It seemed rather pathetic to read in 
the press—I believe it was Saturday—a 
statement from the head of the police 
in New York, a man named Murphy, that 
he was not going to tolerate such action 
as that which occurred Friday, when 
seven or eight people sat down in the 
center of the Triborough Bridge, causing 
traffic to back up for several miles. Evi- 
dently the chairman of the Bronx CORE 
was not impressed by that statement by 
the head of the New York police force, 
because we have this article in which he 
promises not only to repeat such demon- 
strations, but to expand them and make 
them more comprehensive. 

I rather imagine that Mr. Murphy has 
been around New York long enough to 
know that he is not going to be permitted 
to enforce any law against the leaders of 
any one of these pressure groups. 

They raise the cry of police brutality 
every time they are picked up off the 
streets or sidewalks that they are block- 
ing or from the premises that they are 
occupying against the will of the owner. 
In last Friday’s incident, when the dem- 
onstrators were finally arrested, they had 
to have police protection from indig- 
nant motorists. The police protected 
them from the motorists until they were 
finally arrested. Other members of the 
organization chained themselves around 
the grille of the police chief's door to 
protest the brutality of their arrest. 

I would not be surprised at any mo- 
ment to read a newspaper article stat- 
ing that the mayor of New York City has 
instructed his police department to pur- 
chase several hundred rubber foam mat- 
tresses on which to carry these law vio- 
lators from the site of their crimes to 
the city lockup in order that there can 
be no question about police brutality. 
Incidentally, when they reach the lock- 
up they are usually released on their own 
recognizance and promptly return to 
their “nonviolent” acts of violence. 

Here is the article, after the “great 
threat” by the chief of police that he 
was not going to tolerate such demon- 
strations, on the first page of yesterday’s 
New York Times: 

‘Dramatic’ DRIVE PLANNED BY CorE—LEADERS 
PREDICT MASSIVE New PROTESTS FOR CITY 
(By Martin Arnold) 

Additional dramatic civil rights demon- 
strations, like the one that blocked the Tri- 
borough Bridge Friday were indicated yes- 
terday. 

The East River Congress of Racial Equality, 
which conducted the bridge sitdown said 
yesterday that either this week or next it 
would march children from East Harlem 
schools to public schools in the so-called 
silk stocking district on the East side in an 
attempt to enroll the youngsters. 

Herbert Callender, chairman of Bronx 
CORE, predicted yesterday that the addi- 
tional demonstrations “would be more dra- 
matic” and would “take place at locations 
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where there are large crowds.” He did not 
rule out baseball stadiums. 

Mr. Callender was one of seven demonstra- 
tors arrested Friday at police headquarters, 
where they had gone to protest alleged police 
brutality. Mr. Callender and two others had 
handcuffed themselves to an iron grille in 
the headquarters lobby. 

He said that “we have found that we are 
just going to have to get more and more, 
larger and bigger demonstrations.” 

Mr. President (Mr. TalMabor in the 
chair) this comes from the city that 
ostensibly holds itself out as being free 
from discrimination. Some from New 
York are anxious to evangelize and send 
missionaries of the Federal police force 
into other areas, but here they are being 
charged with police brutality and with 
having conditions that will bring about 
even more dramatic demonstrations 
than the Triborough Bridge matter. 

I was interested to note, in reading 
this article, that James Farmer, national 
leader of CORE, had this to say about 
the bridge demonstration: 


To sit down on the Triborough Bridge ap- 
pears to have been a classic example of such 
acceptable civil disobedience. 


So, Mr. President, the warning of the 
head of the police force seems to have 
little effect on the groups, as we would 
have anticipated. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the news article published in 
the New York Times of yesterday may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the New York Times, Mar. 8, 1964] 


Dramatic DRIVE PLANNED BY CORE— LEADERS 
Prepicr Massive NEW PROTESTS FOR CITY 


(By Martin Arnold) 


Additional dramatic civil rights demon- 
strations like the one that blocked the Tri- 
borough Bridge Friday were indicated yes- 
terday. 

The East River Congress of Racial Equality, 
which conducted the bridge sitdown, said 
yesterday that either this week or next it 
would march children from East Harlem 
schools to public schools in the so-called 
silk stocking district on the East Side in an 
attempt to enroll the youngsters. 

Herbert Callender, chairman of Bronx 
CORE, predicted yesterday that the addi- 
tional demonstrations “would be more dra- 
matic” and would “take place at locations 
where there are large crowds.” He did not 
rule out baseball stadiums. 

Mr. Callender was one of seven demon- 
strators arrested Friday at police headquar- 
ters, where they had gone to protest alleged 
police brutality. Mr. Callender and two 
others had handcuffed themselves to an iron 
grill in the headquarters lobby. 

He said that “we have found that we are 
just going to have to get more and more, 
larger and bigger demonstrations.” 

“We'll have to shock the officials and the 
public to get the city to face up to the 
realities of the day,” he said. “So far, we 
have been unable to bring about the changes 
that we want.” 

However, James Farmer, national director 
of CORE, indicated yesterday that the local 
chapters might not have the unqualified sup- 
port of the national group in such dramatic 
civil rights protests. 

“We will meet with all our chapters this 
week to find out what they plan,” Mr. 
Farmer said, in a telephone interview. 


BRIDGE SITDOWN CALLED CLASSIC 


He said that the national group does not 
rule out civil disobedience and that in some 
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cases it “might be acceptable.” He said 
that the sitdowns on the Triborough Bridge 
appeared to have been a classic example of 
such acceptable civil disobedience, but added 
that he would not support “any action that 
threatens life or limb, that includes van- 
dalism or destruction of property.“ 

Mr. Farmer did not comment directly on 
Friday’s demonstration at police head- 
quarters. He said, however, that he did not 
believe there was “a pattern of police 
brutality” in the city, but that “in some 
isolated instances” there are cases. 

He said that the city needed better proce- 
dures to handle the isolated cases because 
he did not think the police department was 
prepared to investigate itself. 

Mr. Farmer has previously acted as a modi- 
fying influence on some of the local chapters 
of CORE. For example, in January the 
Brooklyn CORE threatened to bring New 
York to a complete standstill through tech- 
niques of massive civil disobedience. 

At that time Mr. Farmer said that he 
would consult with Brooklyn CORE leaders 
and that they will take no further action 
until the consultations are over.” The com- 
plete standstill never took place. 


NAACP DECLINES COMMENT 


A spokesman for the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People 
declined to comment on Friday's demon- 
strations. But it was noted that no associa- 
tion branches had taken part in either 
demonstration. 

The newly formed East River CORE broke 
away from the regular New York chapter be- 
cause its members did not believe that New 
York CORE was pursuing a militant enough 
policy. 

Penn Kimble, a member of the East River 
CORE’s steering committee, said that the 
chapter planned a double-pronged attack 
on the East Harlem school situation.” 

He said that the chapter would demon- 
strate within the next 2 weeks at P.S. 80, 
First Avenue and 120th Street, in an at- 
tempt to force the board of education to 
improve the school, which, he said, was “in 
terrible condition.” 

At the same time, he said, we will “oper- 
ate our own Princeton plan.” 

By this he meant that any parent who 
wants to take a child out of P.S. 80 and 
transfer him to a better school in the silk- 
stocking district would receive East River 
CORE help. 

“We'll personally escort these children to 
the better schools and see that they are 
enrolled,” Mr. Kimble said. 

The so-called silk stocking district is the 
17th Congressional District, running from 
89th Street to 14th Street, on Manhattan's 
East Side. 

Mr. Kimble said that East River CORE's 
basic difference with New York CORE was 
that “‘we are interested in acting for special 
goals in our neighborhood and through other 
neighborhood groups.” 

He described the Triborough Bridge 
demonstration in which he and six others 
were arrested for delaying thousands of rush- 
hour motorists “as a means of calling atten- 
tion” to civil rights goals—better education, 
better housing, and better jobs. 

Mr. Kimble said that East River CORE was 
also to march “into the white ghet- 
tos in Queens” if Queens residents followed 
through on a proposal to picket City Hall to 
protest plans to send children out of their 
neighborhoods by bus to attend schools else- 
where in the city. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, return- 
ing to the series of teacher beatings in 
New York, there was an editorial in yes- 
terday’s Washington Star which under- 
took to attribute this increasing number 
of vicious beatings of schoolteachers— 
and some of the pictures of the victims 
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that appeared in the New York press, 
which cannot be reproduced in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, show women with 
both eyes blackened and bruises all over 
their features—to the schoolteacher 
strike in New York City last year—that 
the strike was responsible for the loss of 
discipline in the schools. 


CHILDREN TAUGHT DISRESPECT FOR LAW 


The editorial charged the school board 
in New York with cowardice in dealing 
with the situation, in being unwilling to 
discipline the strikers. The strike may 
have contributed in some degree to the 
beatings that increase in intensity and in 
number each day. But, Mr. President, 
there is no doubt in my mind that the 
principal cause of the rising tide of ju- 
venile delinquency in the country has 
been the open contempt for law, the open 
contempt for the police officers who are 
supposed to apprehend violators of the 
law, the contempt for those who are sup- 
posed to administer the law that has been 
shown day in and day out by the elders 
of these children in their demonstra- 
tions. 

Seldom a day passes without demon- 
strations in the streets, with the demon- 
strators blocking traffic, frightening hon- 
est citizens from the sidewalks and from 
the streets, invading the property of 
others, and exhibiting contempt and dis- 
regard for the efforts of harassed police- 
men who are immediately charged with 
brutality if they even so much as speak 
harshly to a demonstrator in an effort 
to enforce the laws. 

Members of Congress may make politi- 
cal hay by lauding these demonstrators 
in their campaigns of civil disobedience, 
and they have been lauding them even 
on the floor of the Senate. But it will 
be well to remember that the first dem- 
onstrations of the French Revolution 
were sparked by the cry, To the streets.“ 
It was not long until that cry was 
changed “To the barricades.” And the 
demonstrators overthrew the established 
order of the day. 

Many of those who responded and who 
issued the cry “to the streets,” lost their 
heads when the cry was changed “to the 
barricades.” As the demonstrations and 
the violence grew greater and greater, 
the cry became to the guillotine” for 
hundreds of those who had sparked the 
original demonstrations. 

One may torture the subject with a 
torrent of words, but the fact remains 
that we have tolerated and encouraged 
the young people of this country to be- 
lieve that they can obtain whatever they 
may desire, whether right or wrong, by 
a sustained campaign of demonstrations 
and civil disobedience in violation of all 
the local laws and regulations. 

There is nothing peculiar about the 
fact that teachers are being beaten daily, 
that juvenile delinquency is skyrocket- 
ing, when each day our children are 
living in an atmosphere which encour- 
ages complete disregard and disrespect 
for law. 

Before this debate is concluded, I ex- 
pect to document this thesis in some 
detail by bringing forward specific in- 
cidents in which some of the demonstra- 
tions have been treated lightly, and 
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when children have been present to ap- 
plaud their elders violating the law. 

The locale of the most shocking of 
these cases is not in the South, but in 
areas that are supposed to have reached 
the blessed heaven of absolute equality— 
socially, economically, and politically. 

I shall refer only to one of them today 
and that was the news story of a demon- 
stration in Philadelphia last summer 
when several thousand colored school- 
children, between the ages of 6 and 16, 
were marched in a Philadelphia demon- 
stration to the site of a construction 
project to protest alleged job discrimina- 
tion. As they were assembled around the 
project, several hundred adults—includ- 
ing the parents of many of the chil- 
dren—charged a police line where the 
officers were undertaking to prevent at- 
tacks on workers on the project by hold- 
ing wooden barricades in their hands. 

The pictures that I saw in the press 
showed the barricades, which looked like 
what are called wooden horses. They 
were being used in an effort to restrain 
assaults. The article stated that the 
policemen had been instructed that they 
were not to use their hands against the 
demonstrators. 


22 POLICE INJURED BY “NONVIOLENCE” 


In this “nonviolent” demonstration, 22 
policemen were injured so badly that 
they had to be taken to a hospital. ; 

It is impossible to generate any re- 
spect for discipline in the schools or else- 
where in children who have observed 
their parents spit upon, curse, revile, 
and so roughly handle policemen that 22 
of them were carted away for hospital 
treatment. 

Incidentally, to show the stage that 
we have reached in the political life of 
this country, the newspaper did not 
carry a single word of sympathy for any 
of the injured policemen. I presume 
that some of them are reasonably hon- 
est men who are good to their families, 
and perhaps even contribute to their 
church, and otherwise seek to be good 
citizens. But there was not a single 
word from any official of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania expressing the 
slightest concern about the fact that the 
policemen had been so manhandled and 
mauled and beaten that they had to 
be taken to a hospital. 

Mark my words, Mr. President: if one 
demonstrator is hospitalized, we see the 
same officials demanding the police- 
man’s job. 

What can we expect when there is 
such a campaign of civil disobedience 
and violence—whether we call it violence 
or not—being carried on in this country 
on the part of highest officials and others 
who are high in political life. 

In my opinion—and let us make no 
mistake about it—these campaigns in 
violation of all local laws have been en- 
couraged by politicians in the hope of 
gaining the minority bloc vote. 

In my opinion, it is too great a price to 
pay for any elective office to have those 
holding public office tolerate the destruc- 
tion of the police power of local govern- 
ment and demean all police officers, 
whom we were taught in my time to 
treat with respect, if not awe. 
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Children now are taught to lionize 
those of their elders who exhibit the 
most violence in the alleged nonviolent 
demonstrations, and those who can ex- 
hibit the most violence and show the 
greatest contempt for law and for those 
employed as guardians of the law. 

If every public official, State and Fed- 
eral, in the State of Pennsylvania were 
to devote all of his efforts for the re- 
mainder of his life to trying to devise 
ways and means to combat juvenile de- 
linquency, it still would not be possible to 
undo the harm that was done at this 
one demonstration in Philadelphia, wit- 
nessed by thousands of those of tender 
years and televised in part and flashed 
across the Nation, to be seen by other 
millions. 

What a paradox, that some people who 
claim to be alarmed by the increase in 
juvenile delinquency strongly support 
and encourage such demonstrations. 

One does not have to be a psychologist 
to know the result which follows if chil- 
dren are taught that, instead of re- 
specting policemen, they can regard 
them as fair game for any group whose 
leader decides to publicize himself by 
rallying several thousand people to em- 
bark upon a campaign of civil dis- 
obedience for some movement that he 
personally regards as being constructive. 

That is another reason why the Sen- 
ate should not proceed to the considera- 
tion of this bill at this time. If the 
Senate takes up the bill in these circum- 
stances, and it is enacted under the 
threats—many of them expressed and 
direct—that unless this bill is enacted 
immediately there will be a wave of vio- 
lent demonstrations throughout the 
country, we shall have opened the door 
to frequent changes in our form of gov- 
ernment at the demand of other mobs 
in the street. The eventual result will 
be surrender to those who demand the 
destruction of our free enterprise system 
and the American way of life. 

Even if these demonstrations were to 
cease as of today, it would be difficult to 
explain to those who are coming along, 
to those of the next generation, that it 
is all right to take over the greatest cities 
of the land with demonstrations of civil 
disobedience, to get into a school, or ob- 
tain a certain job, but that it is improper 
to employ the same methods to change 
our economic system, to strike down the 
free enterprise system, and bring about 
statism and Government ownership of all 
property. It is expecting too much for 
the youthful mind to understand. 

The widespread coverage of television 
and radio on racial demonstrations in 
the South and elsewhere has created, on 
occasion, somewhat of a circus atmos- 
phere. It is human nature to like to 
have one’s picture taken. Both parents 
and children like to revel in the spotlight 
of national publicity and to see them- 
selves exalted as heroes on the television 
screen for their ability to go limp and 
force policeman to the “brutality” of car- 
rying them bodily to the patrol wagons. 

On one occasion, I was told, a demon- 
strator in Atlanta—a city which has 
been endeavoring to demonstrate itself 
as a showcase of perfect racial relations, 
by its officials acceding to practically 
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every demand made by the minority 
groups—was overheard to say that he 
would be compelled to desist from the 
demonstrations until he could go home 
and see whether he had appeared on 
television. 

This is the way, Mr. President, that we 
are combating juvenile delinquency and 
teaching the next generation respect for 
the laws necessary to prevent anarchy 
and to bring an ordered life. 

Those movements have been presented 
as efforts by the enlightened people of 
other sections as an effort to force the 
backward bumpkins of the South to see 
the light and conform to a common so- 
cial order formulated in New York, Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, and St. Louis, even 
though it must be imposed at the point 
of Federal bayonets. 

Any informed person who is halfway 
honest knows that there are thousands 
of Negro citizens in the Southern States 
who own their own homes or farms 
and who, in the enjoyment of their con- 
stitutional rights, are in a much better 
position than thousands of their white 
fellow citizens. Many are worth more 
than a million dollars. 

The principal difference between the 
North and the South has been the fact 
that the white people of the South, 
where the percentage of Negro popula- 
tion has been much greater than else- 
where, have been frank enough to under- 
take to have two different social orders 
within one system of government. 

Every decent white man believes in 
equality before the law for every citizen, 
and believes that justice should be blind 
as to race and creed. I am frank to say 
that there has been an instinct on the 
part of perhaps a majority of the white 
people in the South to cause them to 
conclude that compulsory enforcement 
of social equality by mixing the races in 
every activity of life would bring about 
the amalgamation and mongrelization of 
our people. We have not altogether been 
impressed by the arguments of those 
who claim preeminence in anthropology, 
psychology, and genetics, that there is 
so little difference between the races that 
there is no need to fear mongrelization. 

We may not be blessed with armies of 
well-known anthropologists and geneti- 
cists, but we do have many people who 
are familiar with history and our peo- 
ple have been waiting for these allegedly 
preeminent scientists to bring forth one 
instance in all of human history in which 
a mongrel race has been able to preserve 
a great civilization, much less to build 
one. 

I have noted in the press that some 
people who live in the East apparently 
think the Southern whites believe that 
President Johnson would not vigorously 
enforce the vigorously punitive provisions 
of the proposal even if it were enacted. 

I doubt whether many southerners are 
stupid enough to entice themselves with 
that belief. In my opinion, the groups 
behind this measure—many of them who 
for one reason or another have some 
antipathy for the southern white peo- 
ple—will insist that the bill be applied 
first in the Southern States. There is still 
in this country a holdover from the time 
that the red shirts waved for so long 
after the unfortunate fratricidal strife 
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of a century ago. I say to the white 
people of the South that they need not 


delude themselves with any idea that 


they will not feel the heavy hand of 
Federal compulsion immediately if this 
bill is enacted. 


DOUBLE STANDARD ENFORCEMENT 


I was interested to note in the New 
York Times of yesterday an editorial 
which lays a predicate for fixing a south- 
ern destination as the first venture of 
the thousands of inspectors, FBI agents, 
“civil rights” lawyers, and Civil Rights 
Commission snoopers who would ap- 
pear almost out of the woodwork if this 
bill should be enacted. 

Incidentally, the editorial of yester- 
day is entitled, Disservice to Civil 
Rights.” It states that the civil rights 
demonstration blocking traffic on the 
Triborough Bridge, along with the par- 
allel demonstration of the men who 
handcuffed themselves to the iron grille 
outside the office of the police commis- 
sioner, was a disservice to the cause of 
civil rights. 

To keep the fire burning, however, the 
editorial then expresses the attitude that 
is held in such quarters as the editorial 
sanctum of the New York Times, as to 
why the bill should be enacted and as 
to where it should be enforced. 

I read from the editorial: 

It might help if the sit-downers took time 
out to read a perceptive analysis of the equal 
rights problem in the Atlantic by Prof. Oscar 
Handlin, of Harvard, whose studies of the 
absorption of minorities into the American 
Mainstream have won him wide acclaim. 
His conclusion is that the sitdowns and 
street demonstrations are the sole recourse in 
those areas of the South where Negroes are 
still excluded from political decisions and 
due process of law— 


Professor Handlin does not name the 
areas, and he cannot do it, when it comes 
to the due process of law— 
but that they are self-defeating in such 
cities as New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
and Boston where Negroes have legitimate 
means of making their wants and needs felt. 
The battle for equality of opportunity is a 
common responsibility of all New Yorkers. 
It will not be won by such tactics. 


In other words, Harvard is still in the 
forefront. Professor Handlin, who has 
written this “perceptive analysis,” says 
that there is no point in having sit- 
downs, sitins, laydowns, street demon- 
strations, and breaking into private es- 
tablishments or stores anywhere except 
in the South, because in the cities of 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and 
Boston, the Negro will get his rights 
anyway. 

That confirms what I had always 
suspected. Here we have people with 
long titles, many honorary degrees, and 
the prestige of having been instructors 
at Harvard, out in the forefront, deter- 
mined to protect their own against the 
harassment of the police state which the 
bill would establish. But they demand 
that the very coals of the fires of Hades 
be heaped upon the heads of those they 
regard as unregenerate southerners. 

INTENSIVE LOBBYING CHARGED 

Not only should the Senate not under- 
take to consider the bill under the threat 
of demonstrations in the hometown of 
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every Member who refuses immediately 


to embrace it, but the Senate should rec-. 


ognize the magnitude and diversity of the 
lobby that is assembled in Washington, 
which is today infesting the Capital for 
the avowed purpose of forcing the bill 
through Congress without giving a leg- 
islative committee an opportunity to 
bring the evil implications of the bill to 
the attention of the American people. 

The Washington Star of Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 16, contains a long article outlin- 
ing the pressures applied in the other 
body to force passage of the bill. I shall 
not read all of it, but I shall read the lead 
paragraphs. 

The bipartisan civil rights bill which passed 
the House last Monday was the subject of 
some of the most intensive and effective be- 
hind-the-scenes lobbying in modern legis- 
lative history. 

The overwhelming margin of 290 to 130 by 
which the House approved the bill, widely 
recognized as the most sweeping civil rights 
measure to clear either House of Congress in 
the 20th century— 


I accept that statement rather than 
the sugar-coated version that was given 
by the distinguished Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] on television 
yesterday— 
testifies to the superior resources and tal- 
ent the civil rights forces threw into the 
struggle. 

The major groups which combined forces 
back of the bill were the Leadership Confer- 
ence on Civil Rights, consisting of major 
Negro rights organizations; the top indus- 
trial unions of the AFL-CIO, led by the 
United Auto Workers; Protestant, Catholic, 
and Jewish church groups; the liberally 
oriented House Democratic Study Group; 
the White House— 


I do not know why the White House 
is referred to in that low order, but it 
1 
the Justice Department; and a little known 
but apparently effective group known as the 
Republican Legislative Research Association. 


Mr. President, the statement of all 
those forces is almost enough to chill the 
blood of those of us who are here under- 
taking to defend constitutional govern- 
ment in this country. 

One group of ministers came to see 
me about this bill, Mr. President—and I 
say this with all respect to the men of 
the cloth—these were men I knew, good 
men. The first question I asked them 
was, Have you read the bill?” 

All four members of the group said 
they were sorry they had not read the 
bill. But they were there doing the work 
of the eternal providence, and de- 
manding that the bill be enacted—al- 
though they had not read it. 

Mr. President, I doubt not that in 9 
cases out of 10, those who are described 
in the article as dashing to the office of 
every Congressman who did not remain 
on the floor would have said—if one had 
asked them whether they had read the 
bill, and if an honest answer were 
given No.“ 

The article continues to outline in some 
detail the magnitude of their efforts and 
the paucity of the resources that the so- 
called southern Democrats in the House 
had to array against them. 

My heart bleeds whenever I read an 
article in which it is stated that the 
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southern Democrats are the only ones 
who are opposed to this bill—not because 
I am not proud of my opposition, but be- 
cause I am heartbroken when I realize 
that devotion to the Constitution of the 
United States and to the American sys- 
tem of government and to the American 
way of life has been driven from the 
minds and hearts of so many of those 
who are not from the South, that appar- 
ently this issue has to be considered a 
southern issue, and the southern Mem- 
bers are the ones who must defend 
against this massive assault upon the 
very foundations of our Government. 

I shall not read all of the article. It 
tells a story of overwhelming odds which 
were enough to discourage some of the 
Members of the little group in the House 
of Representatives who were opposed to 
the bill; and the article states how the 
leaders kept in touch with each other. 
and some of the Members of Congress 
turned their offices over to the key civil 
righters and union group representatives, 
together with representatives of the De- 
partment of Justice and the White House, 
and to members of the Americans for 
Democratic Action, including Joseph 
Rauh; and if they got a call from one 
of the spotters or watchers in the House 
gallery that a House Member, one of 
those who had signed in blood without 
knowing what he was signing, had gone 
to his office, they immediately sent one 
of the appropriate group to get in touch 
with him; and the inference in the arti- 
cle is that if he happened to be a Demo- 
crat not from the South, they sent one 
of the labor representatives to see him; 
or if not, apparently they sent a man 
of the cloth, or at least one of the lead- 
ing officials or representatives of the Re- 
publican Party to see him. 

It is no wonder that the article con- 
cludes by stating: 

A whip system sponsored by the southern 
caucus and headed by Representative ABER- 
NETHY, Democrat, of Mississippi, was in ap- 
parent disarray, functioning only a few times 
during the entire debate. 


Mr. President, all that would seem to 
have been enough to frighten the bravest 

I ask unanimous consent that all of 
this article, which describes the methods 
employed to force this bill through the 
House, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AN INTENSE AND EFFICIENT DRIVE Put Across 
Ricuts BILL 

The bipartisan civil rights bill which 
passed the House last Monday was the sub- 
ject of some of the most intensive and 
effective behind-the-scenes lobbying in 
modern legislative history. 

The overwhelming margin of 290 to 130 by 
which the House approved the bill, widely 
recognized as the most sweeping civil rights 
measure to clear either House of Congress in 
the 20th century, testifies in the superior 
resources and talent the civil rights forces 
threw into the struggle. 

The major groups which combined forces 
back of the bill were the Leadership Con- 
ference on Civil Rights, consisting of major 
Negro rights organizations; the top in- 
dustrial unions of the AFL-CIO, led by the 
United Auto Workers; Protestant, Catholic 
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and Jewish church groups; the liberally 
oriented House Democratic Study Group; the 
White House; the Justice Department; and 
a little known but apparently effective 
group known as the Republican Legislative 
Research Association. 


THE OPPOSITION 


Lined up against these was the Coordinat- 
ing Committee for Fundamental American 
Freedoms, a group led by former American 
Bar Association President John C. Satter- 
field and financed principally from Missis- 
sippi, plus the southern Democratic caucus 
which first organized in 1948 to fight civil 
rights legislation on the House floor. 

Significantly missing from the list of 
active opponents were major business groups 
which might, under other circumstances, 
have considered portions of the bill a danger 
to independent business operations. In- 
fluenced heavily by powerful national busi- 
nessmen who had a greater interest in the 
tax bill and other legislation, such groups 
as the National Association of Manufacturers 
and the chamber of commerce busied them- 
selves elsewhere and played no significant 
role in the civil rights struggle. 

Had these business groups decided to fight 
portions of the civil rights measure, the con- 
servative Republican House leadership might 
have shied off from key titles or even refused 
backing to a bill as sweeping as the one 


pagsed. 
BACKERS’ BATTLE PLAN 


Convinced that with proper planning they 
could produce the votes to beat back crip- 
pling Southern amendments during the pro- 
longed House debate and off-the-record vot- 
ing on amendments, the major groups sup- 
porting the bill decided on a multipronged 
strategy. 

First, they decided to keep careful tabs on 
every Member who might reasonably be ex- 
pected to back the bill. As the public galler- 
ies opened before each day’s House session, 
in poured numerous representatives of the 
civil rights organizations and unions, from 
Washington and other cities. 

Heading the civil rights group workers in 
the galleries was Clarence Mitchell, chief 
Washington representative of the NAACP. 
The top union men were Andrew Biemiller, 
chief AFL-CIO legislative strategist, and 
Jack Conway, a close aid to United Auto 
Workers President Walter Reuther. They 
supervised the union agents, including men 
and women from the Auto Workers, Steel- 
workers, Meat Packers, Electrical Workers 
(IUE) and Ladies Garment Workers. 

Each civil rights group or union agent in 
the gallery had a specific responsibility: 
watch a certain number (4 or 5) of Congress- 
men, record their attendance and record their 
votes on all proposed amendments. 

When a spotter in the gallery saw that one 
of the bill's likely backers was off the floor 
too long, a telephone call would be placed to 
a central headquarters of the leadership 
conference in the Congressional Hotel. 


TRUANTS GET VISITS 


At the hotel, a master chart of office loca- 
tion in both the House Office Buildings was 
maintained. The civil rights group had 
sought out a friendly Congressman on each 
floor and arranged to have two representa- 
tives stationed at a telephone in his office. 

Whenever a useful Member’s absence on 
the floor was reported, a call would go to 
the civil rights workers on his floor. Im- 
mediately, a visit would be paid to the tru- 
ant's office to urge him to be present in the 
House Chamber. 

Union agents had a powerful weapon when 
they talked to House Members about their 
attendance or actual votes on the floor: The 
record of past or promise of future union 
help, both in money and manpower, in elec- 
tion campaigns. 

Significantly, union agents did not visit 
the offices of Republicans or Democrats they 
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had opposed in past elections. That job was 
left to representatives of the church groups. 


BUDDY SYSTEM 


Supplementing and eventually replacing 
the system of agents on all floors was the 
successful “buddy system” which the Demo- 
cratic Study Group (DSG) had first worked 
out in 1963 voting on the foreign aid bill. 
Under the direction of Representative Frank 
THOMPSON, Jr., Democrat, of New Jersey, each 
of 20 DSG members was responsible for keep- 
ing track of 5 or 6 other members, both on 
attendance and how they voted. The sys- 
tem worked well, reducing substantially the 
need for regular whip calls. 

In addition, the DSG stationed men at the 
head of the teller line on the House floor 
to see if they voted. Thus careful attendance 
and voting records, checked both from the 
galleries and the floor, could be kept on 
each member. 


COORDINATED WITH JUSTICE 


Throughout the debate, the Justice Depart- 
ment had four or five key men, usually in- 
cluding Deputy Attorney General Nicholas 
deB. Katzenbach and Burke Marshall, head 
of the Justice Department's Civil Rights Divi- 
sion, present in the galleries. 

Whenever a crisis arose over an amend- 
ment, a signal would be made from one of 
the two DSG leaders on the House floor 
THOMPSON or Representative BOLLING, Demo- 
crat, of Missouri—and the Justice Depart- 
ment, civil rights groups and labor leaders 
in the galleries would come down for a 
strategy conference off the floor. Sometimes 
these strategy conferences were held in the 
Speaker's offices. The group worked closely 
with Judiciary Chairman CELLER, the bill's 
floor manager, and his lieutenant, Represent- 
ative James C. Corman, Democrat, of Cali- 
fornia. 

At the start of each day of the debate, 
basic strategy and planning meetings were 
held, first of the entire Leadership Confer- 
ence on Civil Rights and then, in Mr. THomp- 
son’s Office, of the key civil rights and union 
operatives together with Jutsice and White 
House representatives. Joseph Rauh of 
Americans for Democratic Action also was 
regularly present at these meetings. 


REPUBLICAN ROLE 


The Republican backing for the bill was a 
more self-contained operation than the 
Democratic. Representative MCCULLOCH, 
Republican, of Ohio, ranking minority mem- 
ber on the Judiciary Committee, led the Re- 
publican rights forces, aided by Representa- 
tive Linpsay, of New York; MarHIAS, of Mary- 
land; MacGrecor, of Minnesota, and others. 

Mr. McCuttocn’s chief staff support was 
furnshed by William H. Copenhaver, minority 
counsel for the Judiciary Committee, and 
Robert Kimball, legislative and research di- 
rector of a group known as the Republican 
Legislative Research Association. This asso- 
ciation, officially headed by Charles P. Taft, 
of Cincinnati, helped in writing the bill and 
formulating GOP legislative tactics in its 
behalf. Mr, Copenhaver and Mr. Kimball 
were the two Republican staff men who 
actually sat down last October with Mr. 
Katzenbach and Mr. Marshall of the Justice 
Department to negotiate the specific points 
of the bipartisan bill. 

Mr. McCuLLocH kept his close friend Mi- 
nority Leader HALLECK closely informed of all 
operations—and in return received Mr. HAL- 
LECK’s general support, through Mr. HALLECK 
was present on the House floor for little of 
the debate. 

Mr. McCuLLocH conferred fairly frequently 
with the Justice Department on strategy for 
the bill, but the relationship between the 
Republicans and the civil rights and labor 
groups was at arm's length. 


SOUTHERN GOP 


Ironically, while Mr. McCuLLocH was suc- 
cessfully persuading the overwhelming ma- 
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jority of House Republicans to support the 
most far-ranging civil rights bill since Re- 
construction, the new southern wing of the 
GOP was providing some of the most effec- 
tive opposition to the bill. 

Representatives CRAMER, Republican, of 
Florida, and Porr, Republican, of Virginia, 
both articulate Judiciary Committee mem- 
bers, offered numerous amendments to mod- 
ify or curtail parts of the bill. A few were 
actually approved. 

At the same time, the southern Democrats, 
traditional enemies of civil rights legislation, 
put on an unusually low-key performance 
in opposition. Their chief legislative strat- 
egist was Representative WILLIS, Democrat, 
of Louisiana, ranking southerner on the Ju- 
diciary Committee and a man of moderate 
tone. Both he and Rules Committee Chair- 
man SmirH, another chief Dixie spokesman, 
proposed numerous amendments to weaken 
the bill. But neither launched the type of 
all-out attack typical of southern efforts in 
earlier years. j 

Unlike the Republicans and northern 
Democrats, the southerners had no staff on 
hand to help them on the House floor during 
debate. 

About 60 southern Democrats showed up 
January 30 for an initial 1964 caucus of the 
southern group which was first formed in 
1948 to fight civil rights legislation. But 
this group, headed since its inception by 
Representative CoLMER, Democrat, of Missis- 
sippi, did not meet again during the debate 
on the bill. Informal strategy sessions of a 
few members were held subsequently, but 
nothing to compare with the GOP-northern 
Democratic effort. 

A whip system sponsored by the southern 
caucus and headed by Representative ABER- 
NETHY, Democrat, of Mississippi, was in 
apparent disarray, functioning only a few 
times during the entire debate. 

Mr. Satterfield’s “Fundamental American 
Freedoms” group, meanwhile, had kept two 
staff men at the Rules Committee hearings 
and had representatives on ħand to witness 
the debate. But it took little day-to-day 
action in actually rounding up votes for 
weakening amendments or against the bill. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I say 
the same thing will begin to transpire 
here in the Senate, before this week is 
over, and never before will there have 
been such a highly organized pressure 
campaign. It will be a test of the cour- 
age of any Senator who wishes to study 
this proposed legislation and who con- 
cludes that he should oppose it. 

Mr. President, with all this massive 
combination organized, why should they 
be afraid of allowing 2 weeks of hearings 
before a legislative committee? What is 
it that they are trying to hide in this bill, 
and dare not let the American people see? 
With all of these powerful forces— 
enough even to overturn the Constitution 
of the United States, and to do so openly, 
as this bill would do covertly—why are 
they afraid to let the American people 
know what is contained in the bill? 
What kind of fear is it that causes all the 
powerful groups I have mentioned, from 
the White House on down—to run and 
undertake to get behind a little smoke- 
screen which they call a filibuster. 

PEOPLE'S RIGHT TO KNOW 

Mr. President, the people of this coun- 
try are entitled to have an opportunity 
to have at least a small view of this com- 
prehensive, 56-page, 11-title measure, 
uncluttered by constant talk of a fili- 
buster. 
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Until now, the discussion has been all 
filibuster, with no discussion of the ac- 
tual effect of the bill. How else are its 
provisions defined? What power over the 
lives of the American people would be 
placed in the hands of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, permitting him to regulate their 
lives and control the business operations 
of private enterprise in this country? 
How else will they know just what powers 
are being stripped from the States and 
the local units of government, to be 
placed in the hands of an already bur- 
geoning bureaucracy here in the city of 
Washington? They should have a right 
to analyze this bill in the light of history, 
in order that they may intelligently de- 
cide whether they desire to have their 
children live under the system that is 
sure to evolve, not only to evolve, but also 
to proliferate, if this bill is enacted, and 
if the system of government bequeathed 
to us by the Founding Fathers, which 
has enabled us to become the greatest, 
most powerful, richest, and freest people 
who have ever inhabited the earth, is 
brought to an end. 

But, Mr. President, from time to time 
there have been glib little men, as well as 
misguided men of good will, who have 
chipped and whittled at the foundations 
of this structure of government. There 
have been those who have not succeeded 
in the struggle for fame or wealth, who 
were inclined to strike back at either the 
political system or the economic system 
in which they had failed to compete on 
equal terms. But, Mr. President, by and 
large our system is still strong. The 
great men of yesteryear built with such 
wisdom and so much understanding of 
human history and of human nature that 
it takes the little men, the glib men, the 
“promise everything” men a long time 
to really undermine the foundations of 
the structure of our Government. Let 
us not be vain enough to imagine that 
these men can tear down this structure 
and use these stones to rebuild a better 
system. 

I honestly believe that no bill has ever 
been submitted to the American Con- 
gress that poses a greater threat to our 
form of government, that threatens to 
substitute a government of men—men 
clothed with an official title but operat- 
ing without the restraint of law—than 
is posed by the pending measure. Any 
effort to legislate social equality can 
have only one effect, and that is to bring 
down our people to the lowest common 
denominator. I do not believe that 
there can be any such thing as com- 
pulsory equality. To attempt to bring 
it about is to curtail the talented without 
assisting the stupid. The attempt to 
mold every American into a common 
form, if it succeeds, can only curse us for- 
ever with the drabness of forced sim- 
ilarity. 

I do not believe that Members of Con- 
gress should apply the doctrine of caveat 
emptor to those who have honored them 
by sending them here to Washington. 
They should not require their constit- 
uents to buy this pig in a poke. They 
should be men enough, with all the power 
and might that they have behind them, 
to let the bill go to a committee, where it 
can at least be analyzed briefly to see if 
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there is any basis for the fears that so 
many of us hold. There is no other safe- 
guard against the ill effect of hasty 
legislation. 

This country has brought more of the 
good things of modern life to all of our 
people, of every race and of every creed, 

any other civilization has ever 
known. There should be no circum- 
stances, whether they be political, 
whether they be emotional, or whether 
they be spurred by the dictates of reli- 
gious believers, that would cause us to 
hazard that greatness by unnecessarily 
hasty action. 

I again voice the hope that, before the 
drive is finally launched to cram the bill 
through the Congress, despite the fact 
that it has not at any place touched the 
ordinary legislative processes, either the 
majority leader or the Senator from 
Oregon will be able to obtain unanimous 
consent to refer the bill to a committee 
of this body—either a special committee 
or a standing committee—which will 
have an opportunity fully to examine 
the bill and to hear witnesses on both 
sides of the question. I can only feel 
that if we fail, we shall have failed in 
our duty. 

— 5 President, a parliamentary in- 
q 5 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Simpson in the chair). The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Is the morning hour 
concluded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
morning hour has been concluded since 
2 o'clock. 

Mr. RUSSELL. At this time would a 
motion to proceed to the consideration 
of a bill on the calendar be debatable? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I in- 
tend to suggest the absence of a 
quorum—— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold his request so 
that I may obtain recognition, and then 
suggest the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I be rec- 
ognized. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Mon- 
tana 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Georgia for 
the purpose of suggesting the absence 
of a quorum, without losing my right 
to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


[No. 71 Leg.] 
Bartlett Case Humphrey 
Bayh Clark Inouye 
Beall Cooper Javits 
Bible Dominick Johnston 
Boggs Ellender Jordan, N.C 
Burdick Fong Jordan, Idaho 
Byrd, W. Va Hart Keating 
Carlson Hill Kuchel 
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Lausche Pastore Scott 

Long, Mo. Pearson Simpson 
Mansfield Pell Sparkman 
McClellan Proxmire Stennis 
McNamara Ribicoff Talmadge 
Metcalf Russell Thurmond 
Neuberger Saltonstall Young, Ohio 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is not present. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
THURMOND in the chair). The Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
believe it is about time for the Senate 
to become used to what is going to hap- 
pen many times in the days and weeks 
ahead; so I ask unanimous consent, or 
I move, that the Sergeant at Arms be 
instructed to request the attendance of 
absent Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. AIKEN, Mr. AL- 
Lorr, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. 
Brewster, Mr. Byrp of Virginia, Mr. 
Cannon, Mr. CHURCH, Mr. Curtis, Mr. 
DIRKSEN, Mr. Dopp, Mr. Douctas, Mr. 
Ervin, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. HARTKE, Mr. 
HAYDEN, Mr. HICKENLOOPER, Mr. HOLLAND, 
Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. Lone of Louisiana, Mr. 
MAGNUSON, Mr. McGovern, Mr. MECHEM, 
Mr. MILLER, Mr. Monroney, Mr. Morse, 
Mr. Moss, Mr. MUSKIE, Mr. NELSON, Mr. 
Prouty, Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. SMATHERS, 
Mrs. SMITH, Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jer- 
sey, Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware, Mr. YAR- 
BOROUGH, and Mr. Younc of North Da- 
kota, entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PELL 
in the chair). A quorum is present. 

The Senator from Montana is recog- 
nized. 

Mr.RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, inas- 
much as the amendment has served its 
purpose, and any motion made now by 
the Senator from Montana will now be 
debatable, I withdraw the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending amendment being withdrawn, if 
there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the Journal will stand as ap- 
proved. 


THE CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 854, H.R. 
7152, the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, did the Senator ask 
for unanimous consent? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I asked for unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. HILL. I shall have to object to 
that request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President—— 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
since the civil rights bill was sent over 
from the House, the Senate has acted on 
three major pieces of legislation. We 
voted on the tax bill conference report. 
We voted a bill appropriating funds for 
national defense. We passed badly 
needed agricultural legislation. Each in 
its own right was of immense importance 
to the people of the Nation. 

In all frankness, I would have pre- 
ferred it, had we been able to proceed 
directly to the consideration of civil 
rights legislation when the bill arrived 
from the House. But the responsibilities 
of the Senate are manifold and do not 
always admit of the leadership’s pref- 
erences. In any event, the issue of 
civil rights can wait no longer in the 
Senate. 

The courts, private groups throughout 
the country, the House of Represent- 
atives, and the President have faced this 
issue squarely and have taken a great 
deal of action within the limits of their 
capacity. 

Now it is the time and turn of the 
Senate. 

Racial inequities are among the oldest 
anc most dangerous faults in the struc- 
ture of this Nation. What we do here in 
the 88th Congress will not, of itself, cor- 
rect these faults, but we can and must 
join the wisdom—the collective wisdom 
of this body—to the efforts of others in 
this Nation to face up to them for what 
they are—a serious erosion of the fun- 
damental rock upon which the unity of 
the Nation stands. 

It is bad enough to avoid decision on 
any majority proposal of the President. 
But when the whole Nation has roused 
itself from a hundred years of apathy 
and indifference and has now begun to 
treat this question with the deep con- 
cern which it warrants, it would be in- 
excusable for the Senate to shunt it 
aside. This body, no less than the courts 
and the President and the House of Rep- 
resentatives, is charged by the Constitu- 
tion with responsibility for achieving a 
fundamental equity for all of the peo- 
ple of the United States. 

I implore the Senate, therefore, when 
this bill is taken up, to debate it, to de- 
bate it as long as is necessary for all 
views to be presented and argued. But 
then, Mr. President, I implore the Sen- 
ate to vote on it, to do whatever is nec- 
essary so that, in the end, it may be 
voted up or down. 

There are no suave parliamentary 
tricks which can be used to bring us to 
that decisive moment. There is only 
such good sense as may reside in each 
of us and the sense of Senate responsi- 
bility with respect to the present and 
future needs of the Nation. 

There is an ebb and flow in human 
affairs which at rare moments brings 
the complex of human events into a 
delicate balance. At those moments, the 
acts of governments may indeed in- 
fluence, for better or for worse, the 
course of history. This is such a moment 
in the life of the Nation. This is that 
moment for the Senate. 

If ever the Members of this body have 
needed to strive to put aside personal 
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advantage and partisan political con- 
siderations, and to seek the national 
good in its noblest terms, now is that 
time. 

I now move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of H.R. 7152, the civil 
rights bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] is recognized. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
listened to the words of the Senator from 
Montana with great interest. I have 
also listened to the words of the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RussELL] with great 
interest. I listened to the remarks of 
both throughout. 

One thing that we will not do in the 
debate, I hope, is to allow the argument 
to be made, day after day, that an effort 
is being made to foist some unconstitu- 
tional restraints upon the personal 
liberty of the people of this country, 
including the people of the South, with- 
out answering every argument. I am 
willing to do it myself; and I do not be- 
lieve I alone will do it, others will help to 
do it. But we will do it, and if we can- 
not do it on the floor of the Senate, be- 
cause Senators occupying the floor may 
feel they wish to talk in their own good 
time, we will do it off the floor of the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, the American people 
are entitled to full debate on the civil 
rights bill. I believe that Senators who 
are very much for the proposed legisla- 
tion intend to see that this is done. It 
is one thing to characterize the provi- 
sions as wild, irresponsible, and uncon- 
stitutional, in a way unthinkable in our 
country, and another thing to be sub- 
jected to one such assertion as was made 
today, which I intend to disprove, by way 
of beginning to demonstrate what the 
issue is all about. 

Second, all this can be done in a 
reasonable period of time with debate of, 
let us say, 3 weeks’ duration carried on 
in good faith, with roughly equal time 
given to both sides, which will expose 
every issue to the American people. Be- 
yond that, debate is nothing more than 
a technique to keep the Senate from its 
constitutional obligation to vote. 

I thoroughly disagree with the idea 
that this particular effort can be brought 
to a conclusion so that we can vote, 
unless the Senate makes it crystal clear 
to the whole Nation that this time we 
mean business; and I predict that, be- 
fore we are through, there will be round- 
the-clock sessions, such as were held in 
1957. That is the only way we are ever 
going to be able to prove we really mean 
business, in my judgment, by a sufficient 
vote on civil rights legislation, a vote for 
cloture, at long last. If we wish a mean- 
ingful civil rights bill, Senators will have 
to make up their minds that there is only 
one way to get it, and that is by a ruling, 
rather than by paying the price of a 
weakened bill at the end of an unlimited 
so-called filibuster. That is frank and 
blunt, Mr. President, and it is high time 
that we were. 
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That does not mean that every Sen- 
ator does not have an absolute right 
under the rules—which should have been 
changed a long time ago, but there they 
are—to speak for as long as he wishes. 
If the press wishes to call that a fili- 
buster, or if I do, that is our business. 
They have an absolute right to do it, but 
we also have an absolute right to use 
the same rules. There is nothing wrong 
with either side using them. This is an 
even-handed struggle in which we are 
engaged. 

Mr. President, I have heard a great 
deal about how civil rights advocates 
are restricting and restraining individual 
liberties, and how demonstrators are do- 
ing things that ought not to be done in 
respect of their civil rights demonstra- 
tions. 

Obeying the law is one thing. We must 
all insist on it. I do insist on it, regard- 
less of who may be involved. 

But when minorities are brought un- 
der the enforcement of unconstitutional 
laws, when minorities must wait for 
months and even years to have those 
laws declared unconstitutional, when 
people are kept in jail for inordinate 
periods of time, with no opportunity to 
obtain bail in order to effect their release, 
then it is time for Government to do 
something about it. 

The whole thing that we see in this 
debate—and I think it has already been 
brought out in the presentations that 
have been made—is that we talk only 
about rights. What about responsibili- 
ties? What has brought us to this point, 
except the suppression of individual lib- 
erty, very largely in the southern part 
of the United States. 

That is an accounting which the 
American people are entitled to have. 
One cannot expect the cauldron never 
to boil over. 

I do not believe that we should get any 
high moral preachments about the fact 
that people ought not to be demonstrat- 
ing. They are demonstrating because in 
their view they cannot stand it any 
longer. 

What is the answer to demonstrations? 
Is it the use of police and firehoses? 
That may have to be done, because pub- 
lic order must be maintained, in New 
York City, in Jackson, Miss., and in every 
other place in the United States, regret- 
tably and much as our hearts may hurt 
and bleed. 

When we deal with nearly 20 million 
people, we must give them a just answer 
to their grievances, and those who insist 
upon violating the law must be dealt 
with according to the law. 

However, we are in a very weak posi- 
tion if we cannot give demonstrators a 
just and fair answer. 

That is all that this civil rights bill in- 
volves. It is an attempt to give those 
people a just answer. It must give them 
the answer that they have the right to go 
into a store or a hotel or motel with full 
protection of the law. That is what the 
Constitution says. That is what we must 
satisfy. 

My distinguished friend from Georgia 
[Mr. RUSSELL], an extremely able law- 
yer, has pointed out that under title II 
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of the bill we are trying to restrain a 
bona fide private club, and cites as au- 
thority for his statement page 8, line 19 
of that section. He then pointed to the 
fact that the “bona fide club,” accord- 
ing to the section of the bill which we 
are considering, referred back to the 
fact that this is excepted “to the extent 
that the facilities of such establishment 
are made available to the customers or 
patrons of an establishment within the 
scope of subsection (b).“ 

He said that that includes hotels, mo- 
tels, restaurants, cafeterias, and motion 
picture houses; that, therefore, we are 
trying to invade a private club, because 
if it is used for dispensing food, we are 
trying to jeopardize its existence. 

What our distinguished colleague 
from Georgia failed to read was from 
the preamble of the section, which refers 
to “each of the following establishments 
which serve the public is a place of pub- 
lic accommodation.” 

If it serves the public, and then an 
effort is made to hide behind the facade 
of a club, it should be reached under sec- 
tion 2, and it is reached under that sec- 
tion. 

No effort is being made to restrict any 
club, or to force anyone to have dinner 
with anyone with whom he does not want 
to have dinner. The section insists that 
the public accommodations section will 
not be evaded under the title of a private 
club. To that extent it is right and 
proper. 

That is why it will be necessary, with 
great patience and in great detail, to go 
into every part of the bill, in order to 
make sure that people will understand 
exactly what is meant and will under- 
stand that we are trying to give atten- 
tion to legitimate grievances, and to do 
justice to those people. 

That is the best way to do it, and, in- 
deed, the only way in which we can do 
it, or to do anything about the problems 
of public order and tranquillity. 

Mr. President, there is a timetable for 
the civil rights bill. That timetable can- 
not be written in the Senate Chamber. 

Anyone who wishes to take the trouble 
to do so, may inquire of the police chief 
of any big city in the United States, 
North, South, East, or West, as to what 
the timetable is. 

There is no point to asking why ten- 
sion exists. I have given my reasons, 
and I have explained them. I have said 
that they are present because some of 
the States have not done their duty with 
respect to racial problems. Be that as it 
may, we have a condition, not a theory, 
confronting us; and my police chief in 
New York City has already laid out the 
timetable for me. He is the only police 
chief I can call upon. Senators can ask 
the police chiefs of Detroit, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, San Francisco, or 
Boston, Philadelphia, Atlanta, Jackson- 
ville, or any other important city in this 
country, and that police chief will give 
the timetable on the civil rights bill, be- 
cause when summer comes we shall have 
to have an answer to those people. We 
must have an adequate and just answer 
for them. If we do not have a just an- 
swer, we shall be in grave difficulty. 
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In my opinion, that time is June. That 
is it. That is when we shall have reached 
this moment of truth. 

Finally, a word about bipartisanship. 
It is not necessary for Republicans and 


Democrats to agree on every phase of 


the bill, or agree that there will or will 
not be amendments added. Perhaps we 
shall be unable to do so. It is only nec- 
essary that we have the fundamental 
5 to pass at least this civil rights 

I am convinced at least of the good 
faith on the part of Democratic col- 
leagues, as I am of my own colleagues, 
that we will together do our utmost to 
put through this bill, and that in the 
key points we will not defeat or negate 
each other, but will stand together. 

I speak only as an individual, but it 
is my judgment from what I see that 
many of those who are concerned about 
bipartisan cooperation not being as tight 
as it was in the other body have no real 
cause for concern. We are not draft- 
ing the bill together; we have it here 
from the other body. Therefore we do 
not have an opportunity to amalgamate 
our views. Within that limitation I am 
confident that when the chips are down 
we shall stand together and monitor the 
floor. Quorums will be present and we 
will perform our task, as is proper and 
right, in order to do the job which the 
country requires. 

Mr. President, I have one further word 
of a somewhat personal character, and 
then I shall be through. 

One thing that we who are for civil 
rights must be careful about is that we 
are not thrown by the counterthrusts 
that we had better go back and take care 
of New York, or we had better go back 
and take care of Illinois, and that we 
had better leave the South to its own de- 
vices. Nor will I accept from anyone, 
as I stated at the beginning of the de- 
bate, the statement that I do not have 
as much respect for every American who 
lives in the South as I have for every one 
of my own constituents and for every 
other American. I shall do my utmost— 
and if I am wrong, I hope to be cor- 
rected—to sustain the dignity of every 
southerner represented in the Senate. 
He is just as fine an American as one can 
ask for. It is also right and just, when 
Senators from Southern States try to 
show me or other Senators from the 
North the error of our way on one issue 
or another, that we show them the error 
of theirs. We deeply feel this way, and 
believe that all the interests of the coun- 
try require that these laws be passed. 
So I will not accept—and I stated it in 
advance—any idea that this debate is 
directed against the South. I will not 
accept the idea that we can equate what 
is happening in the city of New York 
with its racial imbalance in the schools, 
or in some other city in the United 
States, with what is happening in the 
social system in the South. 

They are as different as day and night, 
for this reason: In the North, public 
opinion, government, and law are di- 
rected toward attaining a different meas- 
ure of justice from that applied in the 
South. We may be deficient, we may be 
recalcitrant, we may often be unwise, 
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stupid, or blind, but at least our motiva- 
tion, and frame of law, and public opin- 
ion are dedicated to an effort to do jus- 
tice. When we go into certain areas of 
the South, the fundamental social sys- 
tem, organization of government, and 
public climate of the country are exactly 
the other way. This is as much of a 
difference as the difference between day 
and night. 

This must be made clear in the debate. 
Any Senator from the South will be at 
perfect liberty to say that I am wrong, 
that they are equivalent, and I ought 
to go back and take care of New York. 
That is his privilege, but at least it is 
my privilege to make clear the position 
I take and why I take it. 

So, I agree with the majority leader 
that this will be a historic debate. It 
will become much hotter and take more 
time in terms of the sessions of the Sen- 
ate than the majority leader believes at 
the moment, or at least that he has indi- 
cated he believes. I think we may ulti- 
mately have to resort to cloture. We may 
see a historic first, in the fact that a 
civil rights bill will at last be permitted 
to come to a vote because of cloture. 

The country and the season certainly 
deserve that. But the ground rules are 
very clear: A most intense bipartisan co- 
operation in the best of good faith; a 
timetable limited by the fact that one- 
tenth of the Nation is really outraged 
about this matter. Let us mistake that 
not. Third, a moral feeling that we are 
trying to validate the Constitution, that 
we are not in any way in doing so, cast- 
ing aspersions upon our southern breth- 
ren; but we believe what the Senate is 
doing is for the best interest of the Na- 
tion. We therefore feel that, in this 
tense time for the Nation and the world, 
the issue must be pressed home. This is 
a historic moment. The timetable in 
terms of public order and tranquillity is 
clear. The bipartisan possibilities for co- 
operation were never more auspicious. 
The need in terms of the domestic needs 
of the United States and the position 
which it has in the whole world was 
never as great. 

I hope we may go forward into this 
high, historic mission with that sense of 
determination. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish first to express my full support of 
the argument made by the Senator from 
New York. It was stated brilliantly, per- 
suasively, sincerely, and concisely. I as- 
sure the Senator from New York, as I 
have assured the minority whip, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from California [Mr. 
Kucuev], that in the period ahead, dur- 
ing the discussion of the vital issue of the 
civil rights bill, there will be the closest 
bipartisan, nonpartisan cooperation that 
it is possible to achieve. 

It is my desire to work in the closest 
relationship with our colleagues on the 
Republican side of the aisle. I do not 
consider the bill before us to be a Demo- 
cratic bill or a Republican bill. On the 
day President Kennedy sent his message 
on civil rights to Congress, the Senator 
from Minnesota said that any hope of 
civil rights legislation, any possibility of 
the passage of an effective civil rights 
bill, would require bipartisan, nonparti- 
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san cooperation and endeavor. That has 
been my commitment. That has been 
my feeling. I shall adhere to it in the 
role of leadership which may be mine 
in this debate. 

Furthermore, I want all to know that 
the Senator from California [Mr. Ku- 
CHEL] and I, among others having re- 
sponsibilities in this debate will be in 
constant contact to attempt to work out 
our program, to discuss what amend- 
ments, if any, are to be offered, and any 
other matters that may come before this 


The issue before us is not a normal 
political issue. It is not an average bill. 
The issue before us is a national issue. 
It relates to a national problem and is 
above all, a moral issue, and not merely 
a political issue. 

The Senator from New York has in- 
dicated that he feels it will be necessary 
to have cloture applied and all-night ses- 
sions, or, as we say, around-the-clock 
sessions. That may be; it should not be 
ruled out. It is my view, however, that 
we should proceed with the debate on the 
bill title by title; that we would do well, 
in the greatest deliberative body in the 
world, the great U.S. Senate, to fol- 
low the pattern of dignified, respon- 
sible, articulate, intelligent debate that 
was conducted in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The House had its finest hour; and 
regardless of what section of the coun- 
try a Member of Congress came from, 
he conducted himself with dignity and 
with a sense of public duty and respon- 
sibility. The House debated the bill title 
by title, and that is the way it should be 
debated in the Senate. If it can be, I 
would hope that we could arrive at that 
sort of an understanding. 

Furthermore, it may well be that after 
extensive debate, the Senate will act. 
I believe there should be extensive de- 
bate. There is no predilection on my 
part, nor desire to cut off such debate 
prematurely. When I say prematurely, 
I mean that this debate could go on for 
several weeks. It could be germane. It 
could be helpful; it could be responsible. 
It could be informative and educational. 
But there comes a time when the Senate 
must act, and the point that we seek now 
is to bring the bill before the Senate, so 
that we can debate its substance, and 
debate its purposes. Senators who op- 
pose the bill can register their objection 
by voting “nay,” and those who support 
the bill can register their support by 
voting “yea.” That is the way a legis- 
lative body should proceed. 

Today I heard the Senator from New 
York speak with deep conviction, feel- 
ing, and eloquence on the matter of 
demonstrations. I think my colleagues 
know that I do not condone violation 
of the law. We must not permit the 
destruction or violation of personal 
property. But the duty of the police is 
also to assure the right of petition, the 
right of assembly, the right to speak, 
and the right to seek a redress of griev- 
ances. It was on this principle that 
America gained her freedom. When we 
speak of demonstrations, it would be well 
for us to know why people demonstrate— 
two centuries, or more of inequality; the 
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denial of the full protections of the Con- 
stitution; the suffering and the indignity 
of second-class citizenship; a citizenship 
gap in this country that is indefensible. 
People who are compelled to protect 
their Nation in war are denied the priv- 
ileges of citizenship in their Nation in 
peace. People who are compelled to pay 
Federal taxes are denied the opportu- 
nity to share equitably in their benefits. 
People are forced to live in slums and 
filth. People have been denied educa- 
tion. They are victims of ill health, 
victims of frustration, of bitterness, of 
being unwanted. So, is it any wonder 
that there are demonstrations? 

Is it any wonder that there are dem- 
onstrations? These are some of the 
grievances that people cry out against. 

The answer to the demonstrations is to 
build a better America and to remove 
from our midst the ugliness of discrim- 
ination, prejudice, and segregation. The 
answer to the demonstrations is to pro- 
vide decent housing and to see to it that 
every human being, regardless of race, 
color, creed, or national origin, has the 
right and the privilege of sharing in the 
benefits of modern life and constitutional 
government. Once those ends have been 
achieved, the demonstrations will cease, 
and people will work together in unity for 
the building of this Nation. 

Not all those who participate in the 
demonstrations are of the Negro race. 
They include some of the great religious 
leaders of America—Catholics, Protes- 
tants, and Jews. They are among those 
who are being heard. They are con- 
scious that America is being hurt. The 
spiritual values of America are being 
reexamined and asserted. 

The struggle over this bill will not be 
won in the U.S. Senate. The Senate 
will go through its part of the procedures 
in connection with representative gov- 
ernment; but this struggle will be won 
by the people of the United States—the 
people who, in their churches, are pray- 
ing for justice; the people who, in their 
business houses, recognize that discrim- 
ination is an economic liability, costing 
the Nation billions of dollars—an esti- 
mated $17 billion of lost income every 
year. The struggle for civil rights will 
be won by the teachers who see the in- 
adequacy of education for many thou- 
sands of children of color. The struggle 
will be won not only by Negro leadership, 
but also by any others in America who 
have suffered the indignity of inequal- 
ity—some in the Southwest, some in the 
Far West, the Orientals, the Spanish- 
speaking Americans, and native Ameri- 
cans. Many have suffered indignities. 

I repeat that this is a national issue, 
not a regional one. To be sure, certain 
regions have had to bear the brunt of 
more of the exposé of the abuses. But 
when it was revealed that in 1963, there 
were in the United States six counties 
in which there was a majority of Negroes, 
but that not one of them was registered 
to vote, how can that situation be justi- 
fied in the name of democracy? How can 
one justify the fact that in the United 
States there are 200 counties in which 
less than 15 percent of the adult Negro 
population is registered to vote? 
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These are some of the reasons why the 
civil rights bill is before us—not because 
it was contrived or because, as was said 
today, the Attorney General wrote it. He 
did not draft the proposed legislation. 
He made a great contribution to it—as he 
should, for he is the same Attorney Gen- 
eral who has more power under the laws 
of the United States to protect American 
business than he does to protect Amer- 
ican citizens. He is the same Attorney 
General who can initiate suits against 
monopoly, for the protection of private 
competitive business, but who would be 
denied the right to institute suits for the 
protection of human beings. 

Is it any wonder that in some parts of 
the world, people say the United States is 
more concerned with material values 
than with human values? 

The Attorney General did make a con- 
tribution to this measure, and he should 
be commended for it. That was his 
finest hour, and he should be commended 
for what he did; and so should his asso- 
ciates in the Department of Justice. 

The bill was hammered out on the 
anvil of the hearts and minds of the 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. The bill has the support of Demo- 
cratic and Republican Members alike. 
The House of Representatives—and in 
the House, the vote was 290 to 130; and 
the 290 were composed of 138 Republi- 
cans and 152 Democrats—worked on the 
bill. It was first amended in the House 
committee; thereafter, it was amended 
on the floor of the House. As I have said, 
the bill represents a consensus of the 
views of reasonable men. It represents a 
negotiated understanding of reasonable 
provisions. So, Mr. President, when I 
hear some say we should compromise 
more on the bill, let me say that the prin- 
ciple of compromise without destroying 
principle was exercised in the other body. 
This is a good bill; and as we go 
through it provision by provision, we can 
come to understand it better. 

This is not a perfect bill. No piece of 
legislation written by the hand of man 
ever was or ever will be perfect. But, as 
President Kennedy said, “Let us begin.” 
We are already very late. 

Last year we celebrated the 100th an- 
niversary of the signing of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, which was the 
promise of freedom. This year, the 101st 
anniversary, we have to fulfill that 
promise in achievement and in commit- 
ment. That is what we are going to do; 
and that is why the majority leader 
called up the bill today. I know how 
much he has wanted the bill brought 
before the Senate. I know he has been 
very unhappy that at times it was neces- 
sary to hold back the bill, because of 
other urgent legislation. 

As we debate the bill, let us do so with 
full knowledge that the eyes of the world 
are upon us and that people everywhere 
are looking to the Senate to act responsi- 
bly and in terms of the principles of 
American democracy and to act with 
idealism, as well as practically. 

I believe that the 11 titles of the civil 
rights bill, which now is before the Sen- 
ate in connection with the motion to 
have the Senate proceed to consider the 
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bill, represent mature, thoughtful con- 
sideration. 

I thank the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits] and his colleagues for join- 
ing us in this common cause. 

I say to those who differ with us that 
it will be my purpose to be a gentleman 
at all times and to be worthy of the re- 
spect of those who oppose the bill, as well 
as to be worthy of the confidence of those 
who support it. 

I believe it is more important at this 
hour that we demonstrate to America 
that we are worthy of freedom and rep- 
resentative government, and worthy of 
being stewards of the Constitution of the 
United States and the democracy that is 
ours, rather than being seekers after 
praise, acclaim, or even victory. 

However, I am confident that after due 
debate and deliberation, 
crown the efforts of those who seek to 
protect human liberty, to assure human 
rights, to provide for the constitutional 
guarantees, and to see to it that human 
dignity, to which we refer so often, is 
more than a promise, and becomes a 
reality. 4 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield briefly to 
me? g 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota for the kind things he 
has said about me. I assure him that I 
take the greatest pride in serving under 
a common banner, under the leadership 
of the Senator from Minnesota and the 
Senator from California [Mr. KUCHEL], 
who is the leader of those of us on this 
side. I deeply appreciate and admire 
greatly the eloquent words the Senator 
from Minnesota has spoken here today. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I agree 
with my colleague that the issue is of 
overriding and historic importance 
and that the debate should proceed 
expeditiously until a vote is taken. 

However, I do not believe that those 
who favor civil rights. legislation—and I 
include myself among them—should in- 
sist that the Senate pass word for word, 
line for line, or section for section, and 
without any change, the House version 
of the bill. The bill deserves the most 
thorough examination and the most 
searching debate, for it may well be the 
most comprehensive civil rights bill 
which has come before the Senate. It 
ought to be strengthened where it is 
weak, or clarified where it is vague—and 
I believe it can be improved. 

I have heard the statement, that it 
would be insisted that the House bill be 
accepted without change. I do not be- 
lieve that would be the proper way in 
which to start the debate. As Members 
of the Senate, we have our own respon- 
sibility. 

It is late in our history and is time, 
after 100 years, that we settle the ques- 
tions involved, questions which arise 
from those sections of the Constitution 
which guarantee to all our citizens equal 
rights. 

But even if there were no constitu- 
tional questions involved, I believe that 
the matter of equality under the law 
must be settled justly, because it calls 
into issue the very fundamental nature 
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of our own Government, and our coun- 
try, whose political system has been set 
apart in history and, I believe, in the 
world, as one of freedom and justice. 

I have been concerned about the in- 
cidents of violence which, I believe, if 
long continued, would tend to upset a 
fundamental characteristic of our 
country, governmental change by proc- 
ess of law, peacefully and by consent of 
the people. The right of petition, the 
right of assembly, and the right of speech 
are themselves constitutionally estab- 
lished. But the rights of petition, of as- 
sembly, of speech, are not unlimited. I 
fear that if long continued these inci- 
dents will be manifested in other aspects 
of our life. After a time they will be- 
come a practice. It might become 
usual and acceptable to use violence and 
disorder to settle great governmental 
questions, questions which will always 
` confront our nation and our people. I 
have feeling for those who struggle for 
their constitutional rights, for they are 
matters of right, not grace. I recall that 
last year, after the Birmingham in- 
cident, among others, I was moved to 
speak out in the Senate for those who 
were only claiming their rights. But I 
am fearful that unless this tendency to- 
ward the assertion of rights by violence 
can be stayed in some way, it will lead 
to a change in the characteristics of our 
Government—change which is accom- 
plished through the process of law. This 
is one of the reasons I believe it is so 
necessary that we place these rights in 
the framework of law, that the Congress 
act as it is empowered to do—so that 
rights will not be settled by the decisions 
of a man, and the questions involved will 
not be left entirely for the interpreta- 
tion of the courts. In passing a civil 
rights bill, we can define the equal rights 
of all our citizens in a framework of law 
and can provide legal standards. Then 
it seems to me the tendency toward the 
settlement of issues by force and violence 
can be stayed. 

Finally, I believe that whatever per- 
sonal views may be, the Congress and 
the country must come to grips with this 
issue. One hundred forty years ago, 
Thomas Jefferson, almost on his death- 
bed, said that he was afraid for the fu- 
ture of our Nation unless the great ques- 
tion of the Negro people of our country 
could be settled. And it has now been 
100 years since Lincoln lived, and the 
Emancipation Proclamation was signed. 

Coming from a border State where, 
from childhood, one feels the emotions 
involved in the question—the prejudices, 
the biases, the convictions—I think all 
of us know that we have come to the 
time when the issue must be settled. 

Since the proposal is, I believe, con- 
stitutional, just and moral, I wish to lend 
— n such as it is, in this great 
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ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
12 O'CLOCK NOON TOMORROW 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent that when the 

Senate adjourns tonight, it adjourns un- 

til 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CuourcH in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of Mr. MANSFIELD to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
7152) to enforce the constitutional right 
to vote, to confer jurisdiction upon the 
district courts of the United States to 
provide injunctive relief against discrim- 
ination in public accommodations, to au- 
thorize the Attorney General to institute 
suits to protect constitutional rights in 
public facilities and public education, to 
extend the Commission on Civil Rights, 
to prevent discrimination in federally as- 
sisted programs, to establish a Commis- 
sion on Equal Employment Opportunity, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, earlier this 
afternoon the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], in his 
masterly address in this body, pointed 
out clearly and eloquently the reasons 
why the bill should be referred to a com- 
mittee for consideration. 

When the bill was reported from the 
committee to the House of Representa- 
tives, six members of the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the House of 
Representatives made the following 
statement: 

This legislation is being reported to the 
House without the benefit of any considera- 
tion, debate, or study of the bill by any sub- 
committee or committee of the House and 
without any member of any committee or 
subcommittee being granted an opportunity 
to offer amendments to the bill. This legis- 
lation is the most radical proposal in the field 
of civil rights ever recommended by any com- 
mittee of the House or Senate. It was drawn 
in secret meetings held between certain 
members of this committee, the Attorney 
General and members of his staff and certain 
select persons, to the exclusion of other com- 
mittee members. 


Surely there was no bona fide or real 
consideration of the bill by the House 
Committee on the Judiciary or any duly 
constituted subcommittee. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Can the 
Senator inform us why the other mem- 
bers of the committee were excluded 
from the meeting? 

Mr. HILL. They were present, but 
they were not given any opportunity to 
say anything. 

I should like to read further from the 
report: 

Some time prior to October 22, 1963, Sub- 
committee No. 5 of the Judiciary Committee 
of the House of Representatives had pre- 
pared a substitute bill for H.R. 7152. 


That is the substitute bill for the 
pending bill. 
Continuing to read from the report: 


Title I of the substitute was read and dis- 
cussed by the full Judiciary Committee prior 
to October 22, and at a meeting held on that 
date a motion was made by the gentleman 
from West Virginia to report the subcom- 
mittee substitute to the House of Repre- 
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sentatives. Before final action could be had 
on this motion, a point of order was made 
that the House of Representatives was then 
in session. 


We know when that point of order was 
made, that ended any consideration by 
the committee. 

Continuing to read from the report: 


The chairman of the committee called a 
meeting for the following morning, the 23d, 
and then on the 23d, within an hour of the 
time of the meeting it was postponed to the 
24th, and then on the 24th, a short while 
before the meeting was scheduled, it was 
postponed again, and later postponed to 
Tuesday, October 29. These various post- 
ponements were made by the chairman with- 
out any prior consultation with any of the 
signers of this report. 

On October 29 the full committee met at 
10:30 a.m. The motion of the gentleman 
from West Virginia was promptly voted 
down, after which Chairman CELLER offered 
a 56-page mimeographed substitute which 
he described as an amendment and moved 
that the committee approve the bill. The 
chairman announced that he would recog- 
nize a member of the committee to move 
the previous question and in it were ordered 
that no amendments could be offered to his 
proposal; no debate had; and no questions 
asked or answered. 

The bill was, upon order of the chairman, 
read hastily by the clerk, without pause or 
opportunity for amendment. Several mem- 
bers of the committee repeatedly requested 
to be permitted to ask questions, have an 
explanation of the bill, discuss it, consider 
its provisions, and offer amendments. The 
Chair refused to grant such requests or to 
recognize these members of the committee 
for any purpose. After the reading of the 
bill in the fashion hereinabove described, 
the chairman announced that he would al- 
low himself 1 minute to discuss the bill, 
after which he would recognize for 1 minute 
the ranking minority member, the gentle- 
man from Ohio. This was an ostensible 
attempt to comply, technically, with the 
rules of the House but did not amount to 
debate, as debate is generally understood. 
Neither of these gentlemen discussed the bill 
for more than 1 minute; both of them re- 
fused to yield to any other member of the 
committee; and neither of them debated the 
bill nor discussed it in any fashion other 
than to say that they favored it. They made 
no effort in the 2 minutes consumed by both 
together to even so much as explain the 
provisions of the bill. In short, there was 
no actual debate or even any opportunity 
for debate. 

Immediately upon the conclusion of the 
remarks from the gentleman from Ohio, the 
ranking minority member, the chairman 
recognized a member of the committee 
friendly to the chairman’s proposal who 
moved for the previous question. 


So the bill was reported without any 
discussion, debate, or questions being al- 
lowed to be asked or answered. Here 
is a bill of some 55 pages and 11 titles, 
with no committee consideration what- 
ever. 


I served for 14 years in the House of 
Representatives, as did my distinguished 
colleague from Arkansas [Mr. MCcCCLEL- 
LAN]. I am sure he shares my pride in 
membership in that House, but we know 
that the House, more than this body, de- 
pends on its committees. Because it has 
437 Members, it is not possible to exer- 
cise the privilege of debate as is done in 
this smaller body of 100 Members. So 
the House acts through its committees 
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more than the Senate does. Yet here 
is a bill that was approved without any 
committee consideration, with state- 
ments of 2 minutes, with no chance for 
its members to ask questions, with no 
opportunity to ask witnesses their views 
about it. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question. 

Mr, LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
from Alabama is a member—in fact, he 
is the chairman—of one of the standing 
committees of the Senate, and has been 
for many years. Has the Senator ever 
undertaken to expedite any important or 
controversial proposed legislation pend- 
ing before the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, of which the Senator is 
chairman, in any such fashion as that? 

Mr. HILL. I have never attempted 
any such action as that, and I assure 
the Senator that, believing in the demo- 
cratic processes as I do, believing in the 
American system as I do, believing in 
the procedures of the Congress of the 
United States as I do, the Senator from 
Alabama would never attempt any such 
action as that. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Can the 
Senator tell me whether he has witnessed 
any such procedure as that during his 
service in previous years? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Ala- 
bama has been a Member of this body 
for 26 years. He once served on more 
committees than he does at present. 
Most Senators serve on two committees. 
Before the enactment of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, Members of 
the Senate served on as many as five 
committees. When I first came to the 
Senate I served on five committees. Not 
only have I never seen any such action 
as the Senator has referred to in the 
Senate committees, I have never seen 
anything that even resembled in any way 
this kind of action. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Is there anything 
to indicate that any member of the com- 
mittee that reported the bill had read 
the bill before it was mumbled through? 

Mr. HILL. It may be that some of 
those who were in the secret meeting 
may have read it, but if one was not 
in the secret meeting, if he was not privy 
to the sub rosa conference, he would 
not know what was in the bill. He 
would not have had an opportunity to 
read it, or understand it, or ask questions 
about it, or ascertain what was in the 
55-page, 11-title bill. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 
Mr. HILL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Does the Senator 
believe that Senators who now pursue 
this matter and wish to pass the bill 
have any right to complain about due 
process of law? 

Mr. HILL. No. The Senator’s ques- 
tion goes to the heart of the principle 
we are talking about—due process. 
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What we are fighting for now is due 
process in the consideration of the bill. 
It should not be railroaded through 
without proper consideration or due 
process in the Senate and in the Con- 
gress. The bill contains 55 pages and 
11 titles; and no man really knows what 
it would do, for the reason that so much 
of the language grants all kinds of pow- 
ers and delegates them to various offi- 
cials and agencies and bureaus of the 
Government. It would be up to the in- 
dividual to determine how much power 
he wants to take unto himself. 

Here is a bill that denies an individual 
the fundamental and precious right of 
trial by jury. Here is a bill that denies 
the fundamental and precious right of 
confrontation by one’s accusers. Here 
is a bill that attacks and places auto- 
cratic contro] upon private business en- 
terprise. It is an assault on the private 
enterprise system. The bill would 
undermine and attack the sovereignty 
and rights of the States. The bill would 
invade labor unions. It would place 
control over the farmers and every other 
segment of our population. It would 
strike at the fundamental heart of the 
American system of government. 

Mr. President, when I speak of our 
American system of government, I point 
out that 175 years ago James Madison, 
“the philosopher of the Constitution“ 
frequently referred to as “the father of 
the Constitution“ set out the funda- 
mental principle that has since guided 
American political, legal, and economic 
progress. In the Federalist, Madison 
wrote: 

The accumulation of all powers—legisla- 
tive, executive, and judiciary—in the same 
hands, whether of one, a few, or many, and 
whether hereditary, self-appointed, or elec- 
tive, may justly be pronounced the very 
definition of tyranny. 


Yet what is being proposed by this 
bill is to put more and more power in 
the hands of the Attorney General, who- 
ever he may be, more and more power 
in the hands of the Executive, more and 
more power in the bureaus and agencies 
operating in the executive branch of the 
Government. 

The Constitution was framed after 30 
years of colonial and national ferment 
and political experiment, during which 
every intelligent American had become 
a student of government. As a result, 
the Constitutional Convention brought 
together the best informed group of 
statesmen that ever was assembled by 
democratie processes in the world’s his- 
tory. 

Mr. Gladstone stated that the Consti- 
tution of the United States was the 
greatest instrument ever struck off at 
any given time by the genius of man. 
Yet we have a bill that some persons 
want passed without consideration of a 
committee, which would undermine the 
Constitution and the system of govern- 
ment this Constitution has given us. 

The men who framed this Constitution 
were not afraid of drastic change. They 
wanted a strong government, but they 
did not want tyranny, whether by a king, 
& President, a Congress, a Court, or a 
mob. So they separated the executive 
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from the legislative branch, and apart 
from both they set a strong and inde- 
pendent judiciary. During lengthy de- 
bate, they took careful pains to limit the 
power of the executive branch. 

The concept of separation of powers 
and limited executive authority was the 
unique principle of government which 
first distinguished the American system 
from the totalitarian systems of the Old 
World. 

To this fundamental principle, the 
Founding Fathers added a corollary, 
equally important to the American her- 
itage of liberty and progress. That 
corollary was the denial of special privi- 
lege to any class, group, or individual. 

(At this point Mr. Cuurcu took the 
chair as Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, from the 
18th to the 20th century the growth of 
American freedom and the expansion of 
the benefits of our free society have been 
the result of a continuous struggle 
against the totalitarianism of accumu- 
lated powers and special privilege. Mil- 
lions who fled the tyranny of the Old 
World have proclaimed the American 
way to be the way of progress of all man- 
kind. 

Separation of powers—limited execu- 
tive authority—no special privileges: 
these are the political and legal bedrocks 
upon which we base our American her- 
itage of freedom, progress, and opportu- 
nity. Successive generations of Ameri- 
cans, representing all races, classes, 
groups, and creeds, have nurtured this 
heritage until today America, the Land 
of Opportunity, stands supreme as the 
leader of the free world. 

Now, once again in this Nation's his- 
tory, we find ourselves confronted with 
an effort to turn back the clock to a pre- 
Madisonian era—an effort to cripple, 
and in some instances even destroy, the 
safeguards our Founding Fathers 
deemed necessary if this Nation and our 
constitutional form of government were 
to survive—an effort to place excessive 
power in the hands of the Executive and 
to grant special privilege to a particular 
group. 

Separation of powers—limited execu- 
tive authority—no special privilege: the 
political and legal bedrocks upon which 
we base our American system—the polit- 
ical and legal bedrocks for which our 
forefathers fought and died. 

What then would Madison, Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Hamilton, John Adams, 
Gallatin, John Jay, the Pinckneys, and 
the others whose happy conjunction of 
talents and genius gave us this land we 
call America—and who pledged their 
lives, their fortunes, and their sacred 
honor to it—say of H.R. 7152, the so- 
called Civil Rights Act of 1963? For 
make no mistake—this bill, which would 
accumulate overwhelming powers in the 
hands of the executive branch of Gov- 
ernment and grant special privilege to 
a particular group, represents a political 
retrogression inimical to the American 
system as Madison and his contempo- 
rary Americans conceived it, and as we 
have known and cherished it for 174 
years. 

Under a misleading banner labeled 
“civil rights,” proponents of H.R. 7152 
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would have the Congress endorse a blank 
legislative check which would give to the 
executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment and to a politically appointed At- 
torney General, whoever he may be, al- 
most unlimited power to regulate and 
control businesses, education, elections, 
tax moneys, and nearly every other phase 
of national life. It would give to the 
executive branch and a politically ap- 
pointed Attorney General overwhelming 
control over one’s life from the day he 
is born until the day he dies. 

Under a misleading banner labeled 
“equal opportunity,” proponents of H.R. 
7152 would have the Congress enact what 
in fact and substance is “the Special 
Privilege Act of 1963.” For rights won 
at the expense of others’ rights are not 
rights at all, but special privileges. 
Those who by special privilege would 
reverse the gears of American political, 
legal, and economic progress in the name 
of “equal opportunity” serve to retard 
rather than advance the interests of in- 
dividual Americans. For if America 
moves backward, how can any segment 
of the American population advance? 

History aptly demonstrates that spe- 
cial privilege for one group can but re- 
sult in a limitation of liberty and a denial 
of rights for others. Those who today 
demand special privileges may well find 
no rewards tomorrow. For what has 
one profited if he gains the privilege of 
eating in any restaurant but loses the 
right to run his own business, if he gains 
the privilege of buying a home anywhere 
but loses the right to sell that home to 
any buyer he chooses, if he gains the priv- 
ilege of going to any movie theater but 
loses the right to hire and fire whom he 
pleases in his own business, if he gains 
the privilege of swimming at any pool but 
loses his right to manage his own affairs 
and to govern himself? 

A careful study of H.R. 7152, section 
by section, makes it abundantly clear 
that there are already laws on the stat- 
ute books—among others the so-called 
civil rights laws the Congress passed in 
1957 and 1960—and judicial relief to 
remedy any so-called wrongs alleged un- 
der them. To enact H.R. 7152 into law 
would merely be to place additional and 
excessive power in the hands of the ex- 
ecutive branch. It would be merely to 
confer special privilege. I contend that 
the provisions of the bill that do not fall 
in this realm are unconstitutional per se 
and as such outside the province of the 
Congress to pass any rights under them. 
To enact H.R. 7152 into law would merely 
be to confer special privileges. 

If the provisions of H.R. 7152 are inim- 
ical to our constitutional system, what 
would Madison and his contemporaries 
say of the circumstances by which this 
legislation came to Congress—circum- 
stances clothed in expediency to placate 
those who have openly vowed to violate 
all laws and ordinances, local, State and 
otherwise, with which they disagree? 
What would they say of legislation to 
placate those who pledge massive acts of 
civil disobedience if they do not get their 
own way? Through the pages of history 
this concept of a self-defined moral law 
being greater than the established laws 
of the land has turned “peaceful assem- 
blies“. into “lawless demonstrations,” and 
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demonstrations into riots and mob vio- 
lence. It has ever been repugnant to 
any system of government based on the 
duties, as well as the rights, of individual 
citizens. 

Madison and the founders of our con- 
stitutional system abhorred such action. 
It is written of Jefferson, the Prophet of 
the American Way,“ that he was no ad- 
vocate of the mob” and expediency. Fol- 
lowing the passage of the Alien and Sedi- 
tion Acts, Jefferson witnessed mobs 
roaming the country pulling down lib- 
erty poles, damaging private property, 
harming and endangering human life, 
and defying law and order. He saw first- 
hand acts of civil disobedience” and he 
saw an inflamed mob cover the statue of 
Benjamin Franklin with slime from the 
gutter. On many nights, Jefferson was 
awakened and disturbed by “demonstra- 
tors” who played the “Rogue’s March” 
beneath his window. Is it any wonder 
that future historians wrote that Jef- 
ferson was “no advocate of mob rule“ 
is it any wonder that our forefathers in 
their wisdom inserted the word “peace- 
ably” in the guarantee of the right to 
assemble? 

This guarantee has been so twisted 
that now any governmental unit or indi- 
vidual businessman who does not im- 
mediately agree to all of the demands of 
the so-called civil rights groups may find 
the sidewalks and streets of their town or 
their private place of business blocked 
with demonstrators. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Govern in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Alabama yield to the Senator from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Does the Senator 
regard that kind of assembly as peace- 
ful assembly under the Constitution? 

Mr. HILL. I say to the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas that it is any- 
thing but a peaceful assembly. It is 
clearly an unlawful assembly. It is civil 
disobedience when the laws are disre- 
garded and trampled down in such an 
unholy mob action. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. HILL. I am glad to yield for a 
question. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Does the Senator 
regard such acts as acts intended to in- 
timidate, coerce, and compel compliance 
with their demands? 

Mr. HILL. That is exactly what they 
are. The Senator is absolutely correct. 
That is the whole purpose of such acts. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Does the Senator 
agree with me that those who pursue 
those tactics are resorting to violence to 
achieve their ends? 

Mr. HILL. I agree with the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas. 

As the Senator has suggested, in some 
instances these demonstrations have be- 
come riots, with demonstrators ignoring 
municipal and State law to force acces- 
sion to their wishes without considera- 
tion of the merits of any given demand. 

Some have termed recent events an 
effort to “redress grievances.” Those 
who do ignore the fact that any action 
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that disregards law and order has never 
served to redress public problems, but to 
exacerbate them. It was Abraham Lin- 
coln who said, “There is no grievance 
that is a fit object of redress by mob 
law.” 

The violent winds have been stirring 
forces throughout the country. An 
awakening of the American people has 
taken place regarding the threat posed 
to our system by the lawless threats of 
special privilege seekers. No longer is 
this issue a regional matter, for the 


. winds have been blowing and the awak- 


ening has occurred from coast to coast— 
north, south, east, and west. 

We saw that a few days ago in 
Princess Anne, Md., and in the other 
places which our distinguished colleague, 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] 
so masterfully described in his address 
earlier in the day. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. HILL. I am glad to yield to my 
distinguished friend from Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Does not the Sena- 
tor observe that in almost every issue of 
the daily newspaper there are articles 
dealing with such violence? 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. We can hardly 
pick up a newspaper without reading 
such stories. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Has the Senator 
observed in the press threats of intimida- 
tion of Congress itself if it does not 
quickly yield, if it does not decline to 
discuss this proposal thoroughly, or if 
it does not follow somewhat the tactics 
of the House committee which railroaded 
the bill through? 

Mr. HILL. It was railroaded through 
without consideration. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Has the Senator 
observed these efforts in the press? 

Mr. HILL. I certainly have. The 
Senator is absolutely correct. I hope 
that Alexander Hamilton, one of the 
great founders of our constitutional sys- 
tem, was right when he declared: The 
citizens of America have too much dis- 
cernment to be argued into anarchy.” 

Such discernment has been increas- 
ingly evidenced by editorials and com- 
mentary from all sections of the country. 

Here is what the Chicago Tribune, a 
Northern urban spokesman, recently had 
to say about the situations in an editorial 
titled “The Hysteria of Politicians.” 

A reaction bordering on hysteria has re- 
gently been afflicting politicians. 


The editorial writer did not say men 
and women of America. He said politi- 
cians. The distinguished Senator from 
Georgia said in his masterful address 
that politicians were after the votes of 
these minority groups. The Tribune edi- 
torial went on to say: 

They are calling for summary action to 
achieve the immediate realization of the 
rights and desires of one group of citizens 
even if the rights of others are trampled in 
the process. It is improbable that the in- 
satiable will be satisfied and that the clamor 
for more and yet more concessions will be 
stilled. 


Let me remind you that this is not the 
editorial voice of a southern newspaper, 
but the Tribune of Chicago, III. The 
Land of Lincoln”—the leading abolition- 
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ist newspaper of its day. The Tribune 
continues: 

Hardly any public body these days can 
expect to transact its official business in an 
atmosphere of calm and reasonableness. 
There is always a corps of demonstrators 
sitting in and occupying public premises as 
if they were a campsite. The board of edu- 
cation has been harassed by these squatters, 
voicing demands that children be lugged all 
over the city to achieve what is considered to 
be a mathematically satisfactory racial 
mixture. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator yield again for 
a question? 

Mr. HILL. I am glad to yield to my 
distinguished friend from Arkansas. 

Mr.McCLELLAN. Are not these dem- 
onstrations that the Senator has been 
speaking of coming true, as it has been 
predicted over the years that they would 
come about? 

Mr.HILL. Yes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. In other words, 
this is something that we have been try- 
ing to warn against in all these years 
when so-called civil rights measures were 
under consideration. We warned that 
that was exactly what they would be 
leading to. Is that not correct? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is exactly 
correct. We have given warning signals 
that they would lead to these events. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. We have tried 
time and time again to warn that this 
would happen, but the flames have been 
fanned, and here we are. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is exactly 
correct. 

The editorial continues: 

We very much doubt if such tactics or 
the exhibitionist behavior of politicians on 
the make are going to commend themselves 
to the majority on whose sympathy and good 
will any substantial social advantage must 
ultimately depend. We have offered the 
counsel before, and will repeat it, that rights 
won at the expense of others’ rights will 
prove sterile and self-defeating. 


This is how a leading midwestern 
newspaper expressed its growing con- 
cern over a nationwide crisis brought on 
by displays of militance and methods of 
intolerance. 

One editorial statement by the Tribune 
deserves repeating for its special rele- 
vance to the provisions of H.R. 7152: 

Rights won at the expense of others’ 
rights will prove sterile and self-defeating. 


For, as I have previously stated, rights 
won at the expense of others’ rights, as 
we know, are not rights at all, but special 
privilege, and creation of such special 
privilege through enactment of H.R. 
7152 would indeed “prove sterile and 
self-defeating”—as the Chicago Tribune 
emphasizes. 

Not too long ago, Mrs. Agnes E. Meyer, 
of the Washington Post, and longtime 
supporter of civil rights campaigns, now 
a member of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee of Equal Employment in Appren- 
ticeship and Training, wrote a letter to 
the New York Times regarding the 
power struggle in connection with the 
demonstrations and the civil rights 
movement. I quote from Mrs. Meyer’s 
letter to the New York Times: 

At present the nationwide ferment that 
threatens the safety of our country is left 
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too largely in the hands of a few rival na- 
tional Negro organizations which are trying 
to outdo each other’s demands, with the re- 
sult that they are all losing the respect of 
their white sympathizers. 


Once again, let me remind Senators 
that I am quoting not from a southern 
critic of the situation, but from a letter 
written by Mrs. Agnes E. Meyer, a prom- 
inent supporter of organized racial 
causes in past years. 

Referring to the purported aims of the 
nationwide demonstrations, Mrs. Meyer 
continued: 

Such vague demands as those of Dr. Mar- 
tin Luther King for “all, here, and now” 
are bound to lead to nothing but disillusion 
and violence. For we have in all our big 
northern cities thousands upon thousands of 
Negro boys and girls who are not prepared 
to enter Dr. King’s utopia. Therefore, it is 
cruel to raise hopes that cannot be fulfilled 
until much hard work is done at the com- 
munity level by white and Negro leadership 
for their attainment. 


Mrs. Meyer concludes: 

To be sure, in a democracy we all have 
the right to be inefficient. But a revolution 
with inefficient leadership is a dangerous 
business. 


Such “vague demands“ for “all, here, 
and now,” are bound up in the legislative 
substance of H.R. 7152. It remains for 
observers like Mrs. Meyer, as well as the 
New York Times itself, to realize that 
passage of this bill would “lead to noth- 
ing but disillusion and violence.” 

Indeed, even the New York Times has 
given second thought to these complex 
problems. In an editorial last July— 
and the situation has not changed in 
New York since that time—the Times 
discussed the possible effect of “vague de- 
mande on New York City’s race prob- 
em. 

Wrote the New York Times on July 
18: 

New York City is doing some hard and 
needed thinking these days about how to 
give the Negro his equal opportunity in every 
way—education, jobs, housing, everything. 
That is good. But the Negro, equally with 
the white man, should be wary of easy so- 
lutions, quick remedies that promise instant 
success. 


The Times might well have been re- 
ferring here to provisions of H.R. 7152. 
The subject matter of the editorial does 
happen to be a major philosophic ele- 
ment of H.R. 7152—the quota system 
arbitrarily applied to create so-called 
equal opportunity. 

Regarding the quota system, the 
Times’ editorial continued: ‘ 

It has the temptation of surface plausi- 
bility. If the population of this city is 15 
percent Negro, why shouldn’t the Negro have 
15 percent of the jobs? If the population of 
Manhattan is 25 percent Negro, then he 
should have 25 percent of the jobs in Man- 
hattan. Easy. isn’t it? But go on from 
there. 


The Times of New York continues— 
and I remind you, this is the New York 
Times, not the Gadsden, Ala., Times— 
the New York Times editorial continues: 

If the reasoning were valid, the quota 
should be immediately applied in every 
business, in every industry, and on every 
level—whether there were qualified appli- 
cants or not. And it would apply to re- 
ligions, nationalities—and how many other 
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kinds of divisions? Every floor in every 
office building would have to have its 
quotaed shade of color, race, or whatnot. 
To state the proposition is to show its ab- 
surdity and also its inherent evil. 


Do we not have here—and from an 
undeniably eastern institutional source— 
an argument going to the “absurdity” 
and the “inherent evil” of arbitrary leg- 
islation such as H.R. 7152? 

During the Cambridge demonstrations 
where several people were shot, the Gov- 
ernor of Maryland, the Honorable J. 
Millard Tawes, illustrated the futility of 
trying to negotiate with groups demand- 
ing special privilege. Governor Tawes 
told of a Maryland official who com- 
pared the negotiating to trying to bring 
two pieces of rope together: “every time 
we get close,” the official explained, 
“they move their end.” 

And more recently we have seen what 
has happened and is happening in Cleve- 
land, Chicago, Atlanta, and other cities 
and towns across the Nation. 

H.R. 7152 is an attempt to “get close” 
to the vague demands of those who seek 
legislation through coercion and intimi- 
dation. An underlying danger con- 
tained in the proposed legislation is that 
by trying to bring the ropes closer. we 
may very well fashion a noose to strangle 
individual liberty and true opportunity 
for all Americans. 

Our Government has always been one 
of legislation by consideration and judg- 
ment and not one of legislation by pres- 
sure and intimidation. Thus, it has 
worked slowly, and this is as it should 
be. The late Supreme Court Justice 
Brandeis warned of haste in the law- 
making process. He cautioned: 

Experience should teach us to be most on 
our guard to protect liberty when the Gov- 
ernment's purposes are beneficent. 

Men born to freedom are naturally alert 
to repel invasion of their liberty by evil- 
minded rulers. The greatest dangers to lib- 
erty lurk in insidious encroachment by men 
of zeal, well meaning, but without under- 
standing. 


Yet at a most critical time for our 
Nation on so many fronts we are sent 
H.R, 7152 in an expedient effort to sat- 
isfy the pressures of lawless action and 
threats of intimidation; and we are 
asked to pass it in complete disregard, 
both in substance and in means, of the 
system of government we have known 
and defended through the years and 
that we, as Members of the Senate, have 
sworn to uphold. 

a unalterably opposed to H.R. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. In the course of the 
Senator’s entire experience in the two 
Houses of Congress, which I believe 
reaches back 41 years 

Mr. HILL. It goes back nearly 41 
years. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Has the Senator ever 
known of any major piece of proposed 
legislation that any force or combina- 
tion of forces in this country has under- 
taken to pass without permitting any 
legislative committee to have an oppor- 
tunity to consider it? 
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Mr. HILL. I certainly have not. We 
must also realize that not only is it im- 
portant that the proposed legislation be 
considered by a committee, carefully 
thought through, and its different pro- 
visions discussed and analyzed; but it is 
through the committees that we in large 
measure afford the right of petition pro- 
vided in the first amendment to the Con- 
stitution. 

When a bill is railroaded through the 
Senate without any committee consid- 
- eration, the people of the country are 
denied their constitutional right of peti- 
tion, their right to come to Congress and 
give their reasons why they are opposed 


to the bill, or why they are opposed to 


any particular section of the bill. 

Yet we now have before us a bill that 
has not received committee considera- 
tion. It is proposed to ram it through 
the Senate without any consideration, 
and to undermine the balance of powers 
of the three separate branches of Gov- 
ernment. 

I am opposed to destroying the bal- 
ance of separation of powers of the three 
separate branches of Government. 

I am opposed to giving the executive 
branch excessive or unlimited power. 

I am opposed to granting special 
privileges to any group, class, or indi- 
vidual. 

I am opposed to taking away from 
the States their constitutional right to 
set voters’ qualifications. 

I am opposed to telling the States that 
a sixth grade education automatically 
makes their citizens qualified to vote. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL] is a great student of the Constitu- 
tion and one of the Senate’s outstand- 
ing authorities on the Constitution. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator 
Irom Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. If one will go back, as the 
Senatcr from Georgia has so well done, 
and read Madison’s notes on what took 
place in the Constitutional Convention, 
and if he will read the notes of what 
occurred in the various State conven- 
tions, when the States were called upon 
to ratify the Constitution, he will learn 
that if the provision leaving to the States 
the fixing of the qualifications of the 
electors had not been included in the 
Constitution, there would never have 
been a Constitution. 

I am opposed to telling businessmen 
how they may use their private property 
and whom they may hire and fire. 

I am opposed to denying the citizens 
of my State and the citizens of any other 
State the fundamental right to trial by 
jury. 

I am opposed to denying to the people 
of my State and to the peoples of all the 
States the benefit of their tax moneys 
if they do not surrender to the social 
edicts of the Federal Government. 

I am opposed to the extension of Fed- 
eral commissions that harass our people 
and waste the taxpayer’s money. 

Mr. President, as we consider the pro- 
posals in H.R. 7152, I ask that we look 
beyond the marble walls of the Capitol, 
the watching eyes of the galleries, and 
the waiting pens of the press, and that 
we go back to the cities, towns, and vil- 
lages of the States we represent. Let us 
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not consider this legislation in the light 
of pressure groups or voting blocs, but 
let us consider it through the minds, the 
hearts, and the toils of the millions of 
individual Americans who work in and 
own the stores, the filling stations, the 
hotels, the boardinghouses, the movie 
theaters, the cafes, the drug stores, and 
all other businesses that will be control- 
led by the Federal Government, by some 
Federal agent or bureaucrat or the At- 
torney General, here in Washington, 
should this bill become law. Perhaps no 
piece of proposed legislation ever consid- 
ered by this Congress so touches the lives 
of the average American as this bill. 

Mr. President, as I have said, the hall- 
marks of our free enterprise system are 
a competitive market and private own- 
ership and control of one’s own prop- 
erty. The so-called public accommoda- 
tions provision of H.R. 7152, if enacted, 
would stifle the very spirit of the Amer- 
ican free enterprise system and would 
undermine its most basic principles. It 
would invade and destroy the inalienable 
personal and property rights which our 
forefathers deemed indispensable to 
liberty. It would create a Federal right 
to “the full and equal enjoyment of 
goods, services, and facilities’ of pri- 
vately owned establishments. It would 
deny the owners of these establishments 
the right to choose their customers. It 
would deny to owners of business estab- 
lishments the right to use their own pri- 
vate property as they desire. 

At the outset, I think it important to 
point out that the title given title II of 
the bill—the so-called public accom- 
modations title—is a misnomer. It is 
flagrantly misleading and deceptive. 
The authors of the bill use the catch 
phrase “public accommodations” in the 
title and throughout the bill to describe 
the establishments to be regulated by the 
bill. But title II does not purport to 
regulate public accommodations: it, in 
truth, seeks to control privately owned 
businesses. If public accommodations 
were in question here, there would be no 
need for the bill, for the question of 
segregation in public accommodations 
has in recent years been settled by a 
long line of Supreme Court decisions; 
and the Court, through its decisions, has 
either desegregated public accommoda- 
tions or has ordered them desegregated. 

A reading of title II of H.R. 7152 makes 
it abundantly clear that the provision has 
to do with the regulation and control of 
privately owned establishments which 
eater to the public, which is vastly dif- 
ferent from public accommodations. 
The people of the Nation who have al- 
ready heard and read so much about the 
so-called public accommodations civil 
rights bill should know that public ac- 
commodations are not involved at all, 
but rather privately owned businesses— 
financed, huilt, owned, and operated by 
private citizens. I think the people 
should know this as they continue to 
hear about the so-called public accom- 
modations bill, that they may understand 
and know it and what it does in its true 
and unmasked form. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 
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Mr. HILL. I yield to the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas for a question. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Does the Senator 
from Alabama know whether any of the 
business enumerated in section 201 of 
title 1 

Mr. HILL. On what page of the bill? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. On page 6—section 
201, of title II, the accommodations title 
to which the Senator from Alabama has 
referred. Does he know whether any of 
the establishments enumerated in sub- 
paragraphs (1), (2), and (3), are li- 
censed by the Federal Government? 

Mr. HILL. Certainly none is, to my 
knowledge. It might be that some sort 
of recreation organization in a public 
park, somewhere, was licensed. 

Mr. M . I am referring to 
the ones there enumerated. 

Mr. HILL. No; none of them. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Today, does a per- 
son who operates any of them have to 
have a Federal license? 

Mr. HILL. No. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. So these are really 
private enterprise operations and insti- 
tutions, are they not? $ 

Mr. HILL. Yes; they are absolutely 
and purely private enterprise institu- 
tions. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The Government 
does not require a license or a permit of 
convenience, or anything of the sort, in 
order to permit someone to operate them, 
does it? 

Mr. HILL. No. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. However, this bill 
goes beyond that—in the first place, 
without requiring the permission of the 
Federal Government to carry on the busi- 
ness—and provides, “If you go into the 
business, we will tell you who can use it.” 

Mr. HILL. Yes. The bill provides, in 
effect. We will tell you whom you can 
employ, whom you cannot employ, whom 
you can serve.” 

Mr. McCLELLAN. And “whom you 
cannot serve.” 

Mr. HILL. Yes; the Senator from 
Arkansas is entirely correct. 

The authors of the public accommoda- 
tions concept asserted that the 14th 
amendment to the Constitution and the 
part of article I, section 8, known as the 
commerce clause, grant to Congress the 
constitutional authority to enact a pub- 
lic accommodations law. 

Almost before the ink was dry on the 
proposal, however, its proponents were 
publicly admitting their doubts as to the 
constitutional authority for such action 
under the 14th amendment. Their 
dubiousness was well founded, for by 
the very language of the 14th amend- 
ment it is clear to all, lawyer and layman 
alike, that there is no such authority 
under it. It would be well for us at this 
point to refresh our memories on the 
portion of the 14th amendment which 
the authors of this bill claim as authority 
for controlling the business life of hotel 
owners, theater owners, restaurant own- 
ers, and other such establishments and 
for denying them the right to use their 
private property as they see fit. Let me 
read it: 

No State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or im- 
munities of citizens of the United States 
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nor shall any State deprive any person of 
life, liberty, or property, without due process 
of law; nor deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. 


The express language of the 14th 
amendment is clear and specific, and not 
a word or a syllable in it would suggest 
any authority for Congress to legislate 
under it except in respect to some State 
action. But if any question remains, let 
us see what the courts have said. 

In 1875, as we know, Congress enacted 
a public accommodations law closely re- 
sembling the measure now before us. 
Eight years later, five cases questioning 
the validity and constitutionality of the 
1875 act reached the Supreme Court of 
the United States. The respondents in 
the original suits asserted that under 
the 14th amendment, Congress did not 
have the power to regulate individuals 
in the exercise of their businesses. The 
Supreme Court agreed, and struck down 
the 1875 public accommodations law. 
The Court, speaking through Mr. Jus- 
tice Bradley, decreed that under the 14th 
amendment: 

It is State action of a particular character 
that is prohibited. Individual invasion of 
individual rights is not the subject matter 
of the amendment. 


The Court continued, asserting that: 

The 14th amendment does not invest Con- 
gress with the power to legislate upon sub- 
jects which are within the domain of State 
legislation * * * authorize Congress to 
create a code of municipal law for the regu- 
lation of private rights. 

Such legislation cannot properly cover the 
whole domain of rights appertaining to life, 
liberty, and property, defining them and pro- 
viding for their vindication. That would be 
to establish a code of municipal law regula- 
tive of all private rights between man and 
man in society. It would be to make Con- 
gress take the place of State legislatures and 
to supersede them. 


Note that the Court said that “it is 
State action of a particular character 
that is prohibited” under the 14th 
amendment, and this is what the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has 
held in every decision handed down on 
the subject from the Slaughterhouse 
cases to date. 

Aware of the lack of legal and judicial 
precedent and authority for Congress to 
act under the 14th amendment, the au- 
thors of the public accommodations pro- 
posal pleaded in the alternative. They 
said, in effect, that “if we cannot ‘sell’ 
the 14th amendment as a reason to pass 
a public accommodations law, let’s try 
the commerce clause.” They ask us to 
bend this provision of the Constitution 
to justify legislation on questions of a 
social and moral nature and not con- 
nected with the flow of interstate com- 
merce as the provision was conceived. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, at 
this point will the Senator from Alabama 
yield again to me? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I think the Sena- 
tor from Alabama has generally covered 
this point; but I wish to ask whether 
any word, syllable, phrase, sentence, or 
paragraph of the 14th amendment, par- 
ticularly in the first section thereof, re- 
fers to the individual—in other words, 
gives Congress any right to tell the in- 
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dividual how he shall operate his 
business. 

Mr. HILL. There certainly is not. On 
the other hand, there is no word that 
might be construed by anyone as hint- 
ing that there was any such grant of 
authority. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Is there any pro- 
hibition against the States passing laws 
which would provide that an. individual 
could conduct his business as he pleases? 

Mr. HILL. No. The Senator is ex- 


actly correct. 
Mr. McCLELLAN. In our democracy, 
an individual is not a State. 


Mr. HILL. No, an individual is an 
individual citizen. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. In order to make 
the provision apply, “State” would have 
to be construed to mean “individual”; 
would it not? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is exactly 
correct. The word State“ means ex- 
actly what we have always known it to 
mean. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The Federal Gov- 
ernment is the Government of the United 
States of America. The States are sepa- 
rate. There are 50 of them. 

Does the Senator agree that even a 
Senator is not a State? 

Mr. HILL. No, a Senator is not a 
State. The Senator is exactly correct. 
There is absolutely no authority, no sem- 
blance of authority, and-no hint of au- 
thority for the Federal Government in 
any way to enter into that field which 
would in any way control, regulate, or 
have anything to do with the conduct 
of an individual’s private business. The 
Senator is exactly correct. 

Our Founding Fathers saw this found- 
ling Nation falter and almost die in its 
infancy due to inherent weaknesses in 
the Articles of Confederation. They 
sought out and worked to remedy those 
defects as they drafted our Constitution. 
Two basic problems had arisen in the 
field of business and commerce. One 
was that the new States standing alone 
could not successfully compete in the 
foreign markets. The second problem 
was the fact that individual States could 
tax the exports of other States and thus 
cripple commerce. Solely as a commer- 
cial remedy, the commerce clause of arti- 
cle I, section 8, was drafted, giving Con- 
gress the power: to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations, and among the sev- 
eral States, and with the Indian tribes.” 

We have only to read the words of 
those who drafted the Constitution to 
know that in granting to Congress the 
power “to regulate commerce among 
the several States,” they were merely 
acting to imsure the free flow of 
commerce by allowing Congress to curb 
State power that might interfere with 
the free flow of commerce. 

The records of the Constitutional Con- 
vention show that the purpose of the 
commerce clause was basically restric- 
tive and was not meant as a source of 
national power. The authors of it had 
survived the terrible ordeal of absolute, 
monarchial power and carefully drew a 
document to insure individual freedom. 
By any stretch of the imagination, is it 
conceivable that they intended the com- 
merce clause to give the Federal Gov- 
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ernment the power to tell the owner of 
a store whom he could or must serve 
or to tell a theater owner whom he could 
or must admit to his performances? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If the Federal Gov- 
ernment has power under the Constitu- 
tion to say to a businessman to whom 
he may sell, and tell him that he must 
not discriminate by reason of race or 
religion with respect to whom he can 
sell, cannot the same government exer- 
cise that power so that a businessman 
could not deny credit to a man whom 
he did not trust? 

Mr. HILL. If the Federal Govern- 
ment has that much power, it could do 
what the Senator has stated. In totali- 
tarian governments, such as the Com- 
munist nations, we would find such 
power. There is the power to tell a busi- 
nessman to whom he may sell and to 
whom he may not sell, to whom he may 
give credit and to whom he may not 
give credit. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Under the provi- 
sions of the bill could not the agents of 
the Federal Government snoop and de- 
termine what is in a man’s mind when 
he employs or rejects one who seeks em- 
ployment? 

Mr. HILL. That is what the bill would 
do. The Senator is exactly correct. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Would not the bill 
intrude upon the basic essentials of free- 
dom? 

Mr. HILL. It would, indeed. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Could not the Fed- 
eral Government examine into the minds 
of its citizens, determining whether their 
minds are clean and their motives are 
correct in what they do and whom they 
select to work for them? 

Mr. HILL. As the Senator from 
Arkansas has suggested, the bill would 
undermine the basis of individual free- 
dom. Above all else, we in this country 
prize the freedom of the individual 
citizen. 

Charles Pinckney, a delegate to the 
Constitutional Convention, made it clear 
that they did not. He was present when 
the commerce clause was written, and 
when in 1820 the debate on the admis- 
sion of Missouri to statehood was before 
the House of Representatives he, as one 
of the two surviving Members of those 
who drafted and wrote the commerce 
clause—and who was in a position to 
best know its meaning—rose to explain 
it. Congressman Pinckney clarified the 
meaning of the commerce clause in this 
way. 

The power was given to Congress to regu- 
late the commerce by water between the 
States, and it being feared, by the southern, 
that the eastern would, whenever they could, 
do so to the disadvantage of the Southern 
States, you will find, in the sixth section of 
the first article, Congress is prevented from 
taxing exports, or giving preference to the 
ports of one State over another, or obliging 
vessels bound from one State to clear, enter, 
or pay duties in another; which restrictions, 
more clearly than anything else, prove what 
the power to regulate commerce among the 
several States means. 
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Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the able and dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama if sub- 
section (c) on page 41 of the bill does 
not read as follows: 

(c) If the Commission— 


That is, the so-called Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission— 
has failed or declined to bring a civil action 
within the time required under subsection 
(b), the person claiming to be aggrieved may, 
if one member of the Commission gives per- 
mission in writing, bring a civil action to 
obtain relief as provided in subsection (e). 


Mr. HILL. That is clear. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to ask the 
Senator if under that provision of the 
bill one member of the Commission 
could grant a claimant a right to sue 
notwithstanding the fact that the Com- 
mission had found that the claim on 
which he wants to sue had no merit in 
fact or in law? 

Mr. HILL. If one member of the Com- 
mission granted that permission, the 
claimant could come in and sue. 

Mr. ERVIN. Could the able and dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama imag- 
ine any motive which would prompt the 
insertion of that provision in the bill 
other than to make it possible for a man 
having no meritorious claim to harass 
his employer? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is exactly 
correct. He could harass him, bulldoze 
him, and threaten him with that provi- 
sion. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to ask the 
Senator if section 707(a) on page 39 of 
the bill does not contain the following 
provision: 

PREVENTION OF UNLAWFUL EMPLOYMENT 
PRACTICES 

Src. 707. (a) Whenever it is charged in 
writing under oath by or on behalf of a per- 
son claiming to be aggrieved, or a written 
charge has been filed by a member of the 
Commission where he has reasonable cause 
to believe a violation of this Act has occurred 
(and such charge sets forth the facts upon 
which it is based) that an employer, employ- 
ment agency, or labor organization has en- 
gaged in an unlawful employment practice, 
the Commission shall furnish such employer, 
employment agency, or labor organization 
(hereinafter referred to as the respondent“) 
with a copy of such charge and shall make 
an investigation of such charge. If two or 
more members of the Commission shall de- 
termine, after such investigation, that there 
is reasonable cause to believe that the charge 
is true, the Commission shall endeavor to 
eliminate any such unlawful employment 
practice by informal methods of conference, 
conciliation, and persuasion and, if ap- 
propriate, to obtain from the respondent a 
written agreement describing particular prac- 
tices which the respondent agrees to refrain 
from committing. 


I ask the Senator if that provision of 
the bill does not authorize a member of 
the Commission who is supposed to be 
a judge to become an accuser himself. 

Mr. HILL. It does, indeed. He be- 
comes an accuser, and, in a way, a prose- 
cutor. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the Senator from 
Alabama if, under that provision of the 
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bill, after the Commissioner becomes the 
accuser, and files a charge, he can then 
sit as one of the two judges to try the 
case. 

Mr. HILL. He does, indeed. He files 
the charge and then sits as a master on 
a case. 

Mr. ERVIN. Is it not true that, under 
this provision, when a man goes in to 
answer this charge, he is going to have 
50 percent of the judging of the accusa- 
tion against him decided by the very man 
who made the accusation? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator ig exactly 
correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not the Senator 
from Alabama agree with the Senator 
from North Carolina that that is a vi- 
cious prostitution of the judicial process? 

Mr. HILL. It is, indeed. It is only 
one example of such a prostitution of 
the judicial process provided for in the 
bill. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does the Senator from 
Alabama agree with the Senator from 
North Carolina that that is absolutely 
inconsistent with the rule of common 
law that no man shall be a judge in his 
own case? 

Mr. HILL. It is, indeed. The Senator 
is exactly right. 

Mr. ERVIN. I invite attention to pages 
32 and 33 of the bill, section 704 (a): 


It shall be an unlawful employment prac- 
tice for an employer— 


Now proceeding to subsection (2) — 
to limit, segregate, or classify his employees 
in any way which would deprive or tend to 
deprive any individual of employment op- 
portunities or otherwise adversely affect his 
status as an employee, because of such in- 
dividual’s race, color, religion, sex, or na- 
tional origin. 


I ask the Senator from Alabama if the 
Commission could not tell an employer 
that he had too few employees, that he 
had limited his employment, and enter 
an order, under this provision, requiring 
him to hire more persons, not because 
the employer thought he needed more 
persons, but because the Commission 
wanted to compel him to employ persons 
of a particular race. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct. 
That power is written into the bill. The 
employer could be forced to hire addi- 
tional persons, and he would have the 
obligation to meet the payroll. 

Mr. ERVIN. So if the Commissioner 
who may have filed the charge himself 
should be joined by another member of 
the Commission in the finding that the 
employer had too high a percentage, in 
the Commission's judgment, of persons 
of the Caucasian race working in his 
business, they could make the employer 
either hire, in addition to his present 
employees, an extra number of Negro 
employees, or compel him to fire em- 
ployees of the Caucasian race in order 
to make a place for Negro employees? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct, al- 
though the employer might not need 
the additional employees, and although 
they might bring his business into bank- 
ruptcy. 

Mr. ERVIN. Will the Senator from 
Alabama tell me any way in which that 
provision can be reconciled with the free- 
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enterprise system which has made Amer- 
ica great? 

Mr. HILL. Thai provision is abso- 
lutely contrary to, undermines, and at- 
tacks, and, if followed, would destroy, 
the free enterprise system. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Alabama another question 
in respect to this particular provision, 
directing attention to the word “segre- 
gate.” I ask the Senator from Alabama 
if, under this provision, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, acting through the Commis- 
sion, cannot go into a man’s industrial 
plant or enter his business and tell him 
where his specifically named employees 
are to be assigned to work. 

Mr. HILL. Under this provision, that 
is absolutely true. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does that provision not 
rob the employer who is covered by this 
language of the bill of the right of de- 
termining how he can best assign his own 
employees to the performance of the 
work which they were employed to do? 

Mr. HILL. It does, indeed. It would 
take from the employer that right, and 
would cause that right to be exercised by 
the Commission. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does the Senator from 
Alabama agree with the Senator from 
North Carolina that the several provi- 
sions to which I have directed his atten- 
tion, and concerning which I have made 
inquiry, would rob Americans who are 
employers of some of their basic econom- 
ic rights? 

Mr. HILL. It would, indeed, rob them 
of their fundamental rights under our 
free enterprise system. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not the Senator 
from Alabama believe that if the Federal 
Government is to undertake to interfere 
with economic rights in that way, we . 
should at least put a provision in the bill 
that the Federal Government will com- 
pensate the employer for the loss which 
he is compelled to sustain by reason of 
the orders of a man who may not know 
anything about how to operate his 
business? 

Mr. HILL. That would be the least 
the Federal Government could do. 

Mr. ERVIN. I thank the Senator from 
Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator from 
North Carolina for his contribution. 

Under the definition of the commerce 
clause by Charles Pinckney, who helped 
write it, can anyone logically contend 
that it was intended to empower the 
Federal Government to force a restaur- 
ant operator to serve a customer he does 
not wish to serve? to force a theatre 
owner to admit a patron he does not wish 
to admit? to force the owner of a board- 
ing house to accept a boarder he does not 
wish to accept? to force a barber to shave 
a person he does not wish to shave? 

Should this legislation be passed, the 
fears of another delegate to the Constitu- 
tional Convention, Delegate Gerry of 
Massachusetts, would indeed be proph- 
etic. He expressed his apprehension this 
way: 

I am strenuously opposed to the power over 
exports. It might be made use of to compel 
the States to comply with the will of the 
general government, and to grant it any 
new powers which might be demanded. It 
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will enable the general government to op- 
press the States. 


H.R, 7152 would not only “enable the 
general government to oppress the 
States,” it would enable it to oppress the 
individual owners of businesses and cus- 
tomers as well. For under the twisted 
recitations of what would constitute in- 
terstate commerce” in the bill, a new, 
weird legal standard would be established 
and virtually no phase of American life 
would escape some sort of Federal Gov- 
ernment control under it. The bill does 
not apply only to persons traveling in 
interstate commerce or establishments 
doing business wholly in intrastate com- 
merce. It also applies to establishments 
doing business wholly in intrastate com- 
merce if a “substantial” portion of the 
goods they use or the services they offer 
have, at one time or the other, traveled 
in interstate commerce. The Attorney 
General has even testified that a hotel 
limiting its business to intrastate travel- 
ers, and advertising itself as doing so, 
would still be subject to the provisions 
of this bill, in that this hotel would be 
taking guests away from hotels that are 
engaged in interstate commerce, and be- 
cause of this displacement would be 
deemed to substantially affect interstate 
commerce. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I wonder if there 
is any evidence of discrimination be- 
tween the operator of a boardinghouse 
who lives in the same establishment 
where there are five roomers and an 
operator who has six roomers? Would 
our Government stoop so low as to dis- 
criminate against those two operators? 

Mr. HILL. If the bill passes, there will 
be exactly that kind of discrimination. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. What is the 
reason for such discrimination? Is there 
any logic for it? 

Mr. HILL. I do not know, unless the 
limitation of five which has been put in 
the bill would be soft; but so far as the 
principle is concerned 

Mr. McCLELLAN. In this case, 
whether soft or something else, it is dis- 
crimination, is it not? 

Mr. HILL. It surely would be. It 
would be rank discrimination. 

Mr. President, the learned and distin- 
guished senior Senator from North Caro- 
lina, Senator Ervin, one of the most able 
exponents of constitutional law to be 
found anywhere in these United States, 
who for many years was a successful 
practitioner of law and who served on 
the courts for some 15 years, including 
the Supreme Court of North Carolina, 
has aptly termed this “new” concept of 
interstate commerce “interstate com- 
merce in reverse.” I wholeheartedly 
agree with him. 

I stated that virtually no one would 
escape the jurisdiction of Federal control 
under the proposal before us, H.R. 7152. 
The suit I wear may have been manu- 
factured in New York—the clothing cen- 
ter of the world—it was bought in Ala- 
bama, and it crossed five State lines as I 
brought it with me to Washington. The 
clothing we wear, the food we eat—al- 
most every item with which we come in 
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contact today—contains material or 
parts that have moved in interstate com- 
merce. Are our lawyers to be regulated 
because their law books were printed in 
another State? Are our doctors to be 
regulated because they will serve 
patients that may have come from an- 
other State? Are our housewives to be 
regulated because their purchases of 
food grown and processed in other States 
affects interstate commerce? As the 
Senator from Arkansas has suggested to 
me, are doctors to be regulated because 
they use medicines that may have been 
manufactured or processed or put up in 
other States? 

Perhaps James Madison gave the most 
concise answer to these questions when 
in 1829 he dispelled forever any doubts 
as to what the commerce clause was 
intended to do. Madison declared that 
the power to regulate commerce—that is 
the commerce clause in the Constitu- 
tion—‘“‘was intended as a negative and 
preventive provision against injustice 
among the States themselves, rather 
than as a power to be used for the posi- 
tive purposes of the General Govern- 
ment.” 

Could any language be clearer than 
this? Can any question remain as to 
whether there is any basis under the 
commerce clause for enacting this leg- 
islation? Is there any doubt that this 
would be using the power of the com- 
merce clause “for the positive purposes 
of the General Government?”; for the 
positive purposes of telling a business- 
man with whom he must do business and 
how he must use his private property? 

The right to use one’s private property 
as one sees fit is a necessary corollary to 
the right of one to select his customers 
and to do business with whom he desires. 
They are all one and the same under our 
system of law. This right is given pro- 
tection under the fifth amendment to 
the Constitution, part of the Bill of 
Rights. The fifth amendment guaran- 
tees that no person shall “be deprived of 
life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law.” 

The right to free enjoyment and use 
of one’s property was a pivotal question 
in the ratifying conventions, and when 
the ratification of the Federal Constitu- 
tion was pending before the Virginia 
Convention, Virginia was a pivotal State 
on which mighty events turned. Patrick 
Henry, who Lord Byron said was “the 
forest-born Demosthenes who shook the 
Philip of the seas,” was a delegate to the 
Virginia Convention; and although the 
proposed Federal Constitution had come 
forth with the sanction of General 
Washington and carried with it the vast 
prestige which the name of Washington 
could not fail to attach to any proposi- 
tion, Patrick Henry did not approve the 
Constitution as he considered the docu- 
ment to be threatening to the liberties of 
his country—among other reasons be- 
cause it lacked a bill of rights including 
absolute safeguards against any national 
oppression of one’s enjoyment and free 
use of his property. Mr. Henry chal- 
lenged Mr. James Madison, the Wythes, 
the Pendletons, and the Innesses, and 
the other scholars and statesmen in 
attendance and demanded to know why 
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a bill of rights, guaranteeing the privi- 
leges and immunities of the citizen, had 
been omitted from the Federal Consti- 
tution. 

James Madison pledged his word that 
at the earliest opportunity he would 
use his energy and his leadership toward 
placing into the Federal Constitution the 
requisite amendments guaranteeing the 
citizens’ rights, privileges, and immuni- 
ties, and as soon as the Virginia Conven- 
tion had finished the work of ratification 
it adopted resolutions expressing its de- 
sire for the Bill of Rights, as demanded 
by Patrick Henry. These resolutions 
were forwarded to the Governors of the 
various States and the amendments 
guaranteeing the citizens’ individual 
rights and his liberties were by common 
consent agreed to. 

On July 21, 1789, James Madison, who 
was a Member of the House, arose and 
asked the House “to indulge him in fur- 
ther consideration of amendments to 
the Constitution,” and he pointed out 
that the faith and honor of Congress 
were pledged; that the faith and honor 
of public men everywhere were pledged 
to amendments securing to the citizens 
such guarantees as were comprehended 
within the first 10 amendments. They 
passed the Congress. 

The Bill of Rights amendments were 
then proposed to the States, including, 
of course, the fifth, which was vigorously 
insisted upon, and they were ratified. 
Thereafter, as far as Americans are con- 
cerned, they were and are a part and 
parcel of the original Constitution, as 
much so as if they were signed on the 
17th of September 1787, when the main 
instrument itself was signed. 

When presenting the case for the pro- 
tection of one’s right to enjoy the use 
of his property, the makers of our Fed- 
eral Constitution and the framers of the 
fifth amendment never tired of quoting 
the immortal words of the elder, Pitt, 
used in his speech on the excise: 

The poorest man may in his cottage bid 
defiance to all the force of the Crown. 


The “force of the Crown” in those days 

was what we now know today as the 
Executive. I continue to quote: 
It may be fall, its roof may shake; the wind 
may blow through it; the storms may enter, 
the rain may enter, but the King of England 
cannot enter; all his forces dare not cross 
the threshold of the ruined tenement. 


The principle of the free enjoyment of 
one’s property is woven as â necessary 
thread throughout the framework of our 
entire system of laws. From the earliest 
days of our Republic, legal scholars and 
the courts have voiced their agreement 
on the sanctity of that right. 

In section 335 of American Jurispru- 
dence we find that: 

The right of property is a fundamental, 
natural, inherent, and inalienable right. In 
fact, it does not owe its origin to the con- 
stitutions which protect it, for it exists be- 
fore them. It is sometimes characterized 
judicially as a sacred right, the protection 
of which is one of the most important ob- 
jects of government. The right of property 
is very broad and embraces practically all in- 
cidents which property may manifest. With- 
in this right are included the right to acquire, 
hold, enjoy, possess, use, manage, insure, and 
improve property. 
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The U.S. Supreme Court has ruled 
again and again on the subject. In 
Calder v. Bull (3 Dall. 386, 388 (1798)), 
the Court declarea: 

The lature * * * cannot violate * * * 
the right of private property. 


The Court ruled in the 1795 case of 
Vanhorne v. Dorrance (2 Dall. 304): 

The right of acquiring and possessing 
property, and having it protected, is one of 
the natural, inherent, and inalienable rights 
of man. The preservation of property then 
is a primary object of the social compact. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from Alabama 
if he has not heard the fallacious state- 
ment made about human rights being 
more important than property rights; 
whereas, property rights are perhaps the 
most important of all the human rights, 
except tne right to life. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is absolutely 
correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. When we abolish 
property rights in this country, or when 
we infringe upon them to any considera- 
ble degree, we eliminate the great dis- 
tinction between our own free system 
and the Communist system, which is the 
right to own and control property. Is 
that not correct? 

Mr. HILL. The Senater is exactly 
correct. In my discussion with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas a 
short time ago we sought to emphasize 
that that is the great difference between 
the American system as we have known 
it from the days of the beginning of our 
Government, from the adoption of the 
Constitution in 1787, and the time that 
Washington became our first President, 
down to this very day—namely, the 
right of property ownership. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Life, liberty, and 
property. 

Mr. HILL. Life, liberty, and prop- 
erty. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The three go to- 
gether. 

Mr. HILL. Yes. In that connection, 
I should like to quote from one of the 
greatest constitutional lawyers in our 
history, Mr. Justice Story. I quote from 
Mr. Justice Story when he spoke for the 
court in the decision in the case of Wil- 
kinson v. Leland, 2 Pet. 627, 657 (1829). 

The fundamental maxims of a free gov- 
ernment seem to require that the rights 
of personal liberty and private property 
should be held sacred. At least, no court of 
justice in this country would be warranted 
in assuming that the power to violate and 
disregard them—a power so repugnant to 
the common principles of justice and civil 
liberty—lurked under any general grant of 
legislative authority—a different doctrine is 


utterly inconsistent with the great and 
fundamental principle of a republican gov- 


ernment, and with the right of the citizens 
to the free enjoyment of their property law- 
fully acquired. 

Blackstone, the great authority on the 
common law, eloquently rebutted argu- 
ments that individual property rights 
ought to yield to what could be called the 
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public good. He stated it this way, and 
I quote: 

So great moreover is the regard of the law 
for private property, that it will not au- 
thorize the least violation of it; no, not even 
for the general good of the whole com- 
munity * * * the public good is in nothing 
more essentially interested, than in the pro- 
tection of every individual's private rights. 


Note that Blackstone said, “in the pro- 
tection of every individual’s private 
rights.” 

Thus far, in talking about rights de- 
nied and freedoms lost under title II, we 
have related them to the owners and op- 
erators of the establishments covered by 
the bill, but there is a broader and equal- 
ly fundamental freedom involved—and 
that is the right of the millions of Amer- 
ican customers patronizing these estab- 
lishments to associate with a broad free- 
dom as to when, where, and with whom. 

As we know, in most cases a particular 
establishment will cater to the tastes of 
those using it, or will cater to the taste 
of a certain group which the operator 
hopes will use it. This provides a series 
of choices, a freedom of selection- on 
the part of the customers. There is, of 
course, wide room for different choices. 
This is an inescapable characteristic of 
freedom. We allow this because of our 
judgment, based on long experience, that 
greater good comes from such freedom 
than would come from its repression. 

While the operator has rights of his 
own in running his business, here in ad- 
dition he represents a part of society 
wishing to associate on a certain basis. 
In so doing, customers exercise their 
freedom of association in selecting one 
restaurant in preference to another or 
one hotel in preference to another, or 
one kind of any establishment in prefer- 
ence to another because of a greater de- 
gree of enjoyment in associating with one 
particular clientele in preference to an- 
other. Enactment of title II would tend 
to destroy this associational freedom and 
it is this type of subtle, indirect inroad 
on freedom that James Madison had in 
mind when he said: 

It is proper to take alarm at the first ex- 
periment on our liberties. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HILL. I am glad to yield to my 
distinguished colleague from Arkansas. 

‘Mr. McCLELLAN. The proponents of 
the bill seek to use the commerce clause, 
and they seek to tell a businessman or 
a merchant, for example, to whom he 
must sell or to whom he cannot refuse 
to sell. Under that same power, could 
not a purchaser also be told from whom 
he must buy? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is absolutely 
correct; one would follow logically on 
the other. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Then why should 
there not be a provision, also, that would 
tell a consumer, “You must not discrimi- 
nate, you must treat equally the two 
merchants in the same block”? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is absolutely 
correct. 

Let us consider how the bill would dim- 
inish our present freedom of choice and 
association. As things now stand, if 
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Mr. Jones wishes to go out to dinner with 
people of another race he is free to do 
so. Presumably government cannot pro- 
hibit him from doing so and cannot pro- 
hibit a restaurant from serving the 
group. If Mr. Smith wishes to go out 
to dinner with people of the same race he 
likewise may do so free of any official 
restraint and may select an eating place 
for that purpose. In other words, gov- 
ernment now stands neutral in both sit- 
uations. This bill, however, would de- 
prive Mr. Smith of his present freedom; 
it would do this by forbidding any eating 
place from serving clientele of one race 
only. There would then be no eating 
place to which Mr. Smith could go with 
any assurance of associating only with 
those with whom he wants to associate. 
To put it another way, without the bill, 
Mr. Jones, if he desires can select a res- 
taurant serving racially mixed clientele; 
Mr. Smith, if he desires, can select a res- 
taurant serving only a single race. The 
bill would deprive Mr. Smith and his 
friends and millions of others of Ameri- 
cans this choice and of their freedom of 
association. 

After establishing the guidelines for 
denying the owner of a private business 
his constitutional right to use his prop- 
erty as he sees fit and to select the cus- 
tomers he wishes to serve and for denying 
the customer his associational freedom, 
the so-called public accommodations 
provision proceeds to deprive this owner 
of another basic right, perhaps the most 
basie of all—the right to trial by jury— 
if he is accused of exercising his other 
constitutional rights and guarantees. 

We see in the enforcement section of 
the so-called public accommodations 
provision another attempt to resurrect 
the infamous title III of earlier civil 
rights bills which the Senate in its wis- 
dom has seen fit to reject. 

But this enforcement section goes fur- 
tner than merely denying the right to 
trial by jury to anyone accused of using 
his property as he sees fit and serving 
customers he wishes to. This section 
attacks and endeavors to destroy addi- 
tional principles and maxims of law 
sacred and vital to our system of justice 
and to any form of democratic govern- 
ment. Under the enforcement section 
the burden of proof would necessarily 
fall on the accused. We see a reversal 
of the age-old maxim that man is pre- 
sumed innocent until proven guilty. At 
the accuser’s complaint of “suspected” 
discrimination, a politically appointed 
attorney general would “in his judg- 
ment” determine whether there is a 
cause of action and is empowered to then 
initiate action against the accused if he 
so decides. The accused at no stage of 
the inquisition is allowed the right to 
have the charges which are brought 
against him determined by a jury of his 
peers. I contend that to substitute any 
such rules of procedure for the estab- 
lished maxims and precepts of law nec- 
essary to a democratic government and 
system of justice—and fundamental to 
all free people—is nothing short of a re- 
turn to the English Courts of Star Cham- 
ber proceedings. To do so would not 
only turn back the hands of justice many 
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centuries, but it would completely stop 
them for many centuries and generations 
to come. 

Under our system of civil law, the ag- 
grieved party always must seek his own 
remedy. While the inability of potential 
complainants to hire counsel has always 
been of concern, we are now presented 
with a proposal providing that in one 
small area of civil law, a select group 
of complainants are entitled to free 
counsel provided by the Justice Depart- 
ment, or even to have the Justice De- 
partment litigate the controversy in the 
name of the U.S. Government. 

This is title II, the misnamed public 
accommodations provision of H.R. 7152. 
This is how it would work if enacted into 
law. 

This is how it would affect millions of 
businessmen and proprietors throughout 
the country. This is how it would affect 
the average American—every American. 

This is what it would say: Abandon the 
meaning of the commerce clause and 
scrap the 14th amendment, which applies 
only to State actions, and for the sake of 
expediency cast them aside. 

This is how it would say: Defy the fifth 
amendment, which protects the rights of 
private property, and for the sake of ex- 
pediency cast it aside. 

This is how it would say: Forget the 
right of trial by jury, and for the sake of 
expediency, cast it aside. 

The other titles of H.R. 7152 are part of 
the same blueprint. They contain the 
same dangers and the same inherent evils 
and absurdities, as the New York Times 
put it, in editorializing on the quota sys- 
tem proposal in the bill. Time thus far 
has permitted only a limited reference 
and discussion in this speech of the other 
titles of H.R. 7152, but I will discuss them 
at length and in detail before this debate 
is over. 

There are two overriding issues at stake 
here, issues which we as Madison’s heirs 
must meet if we are to preserve the heri- 
tage of America. We must stand firm for 
the principles upon which individual 
freedom and opportunity for all Ameri- 
cans regardless of race, creed, or color, 
are based; separation of powers, limited 
Executive authority, no special privilege 
under law. And we must uphold consti- 
tutional process in the face of mob de- 
mands, demonstrations, and passions. 

Americans everywhere—north, south, 
east, and west, urban and rural, of all 
races and creeds—can but hope that the 
heated passions of this past year will sub- 
side before the cooling winds of reason. 

Clamor and violence—those twin 
weapons of agitators and extremists who 
would disrupt and even destroy our so- 
ciety in order to gain their way—cannot 
answer our Nation’s racial problems. 
The only answer to these problems, and 
the answer that is dictated by our duty 
as well as our tradition, lies in reason, 
in law, and orderly processes. 

The Senate, as the great deliberative 
body conceived by the Founding Fathers, 
is and must remain the Nation’s citadel 
of reason whenever the hot winds of pas- 
sion and violence are felt in the streets. 

Let us never ourselves fall victims to 
these winds and be persuaded by them. 
Let us listen not to clamor, but to the 
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calm voice of reason as we search our 
minds for an answer. Above all, let us 
avoid the low, winding, and dangerous 
road of clamor, violence, and expediency, 
and let us seek and travel the higher road 
of reason, restraint, and deliberation. 

We of the Senate carry with us a great 
tradition, and if that tradition could be 
summed up as a directive, it would be 
that we must not look outward, to the 
streets, for our answers, but inward, to 
find our best judgment of what is good for 
our country and our people. 

What is best for our country and our 
people—that is the ultimate yardstick 
by which all our actions in the halls of 
Congress must be and will be measured. 
We must measure up as a deliberative 
body, acting upon the rule of reason, 
rather than a quixotic body merely re- 
sponding to the clamor of the hour. 

Liberty is a concept which, in this 
country, was derived first and is fostered 
by the deliberations and the conduct of 
men of reason. Liberty and freedom are 
concepts which flow from the rule of 
reason, and all through history they have 
died in those societies where the clamor 
of the streets overcame the quiet argu- 
ments of men of reason. 

Ours, then, is a proud duty and a proud 
tradition. Here, in this Senate, is em- 
bodied this duty and tradition, defined 
and envisioned by Madison and his col- 
leagues as the ultimate safeguard of our 
Nation’s freedom. 

ae us rise to the hour and be worthy 
of it. 

Let us not be rushed down the path 


of expediency and regret to satisfy the’ 


clamor of the hour. 

Let us not be party to the destruction 
of the bedrocks of our ‘system—separa- 
tion of power, limited, executive author- 
ity, no special privilege—to quell the 
passion of the day. 

Let us as men of reason rededicate our- 
selves to the principles on which this Na- 
tion was founded. 

Let us reaffirm the oath we all took to 
uphold and defend the Constitution of 
the United States. 

Let us find inspiration and guidance in 
the words of Thomas Jefferson—whose 
mind and immortal wisdom contributed 
so mightily to the course and destiny of 
this Nation—in a letter dated February 
2, 1816, to his friend, Joseph C. Cabell, 
co-founder with him of the University of 
Virginia. Jefferson wrote and declared: 

No, my friend, the way to have good and 
safe government is not to trust it all to one, 
but to divide it among the many, distribut- 
ing to every one exactly the functions he is 
competent to do. Let the National Govern- 
ment be entrusted with the defense of the 
Nation, and its foreign and Federal relations; 
the State governments with the civil rights, 
laws, police, and administration of what con- 
cerns the State generally. What has de- 
stroyed liberty and the rights of man in 
every government which has ever existed 
under the sun? The generalizing and con- 
centrating all cares and powers into one 
body. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I commend the 
Senator from Alabama for an able ad- 
dress, a convincing argument, and an 
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oh ra persuasion to his point of 
ew. 

Let me ask him whether in his opinion 
the bill could be enacted into law with- 
out doing the violence he has described 
in the course of his remarks this after- 
noon? 

Mr. HILL. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas for his very kind 
and generous words. I also express to 
him my appreciation for the very timely 
and fine contributions he has made to 
the remarks I have made this afternoon. 

Let me say to him in all frankness 
and all sincerity that I am convinced 
that if the bill were enacted into law, the 
very results which he and I have dis- 
cussed this afternoon would occur; I 
refer to the ones which we have stated 
would be the results of the passage and 
enactment of this proposed legislation. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I was intrigued by 
the Senator’s remarks, particularly with 
repect to life and liberty being so very 
definitely linked together. I ask the 
Senator this question: If the bill in- 
fringes upon the right of a man to con- 
duct his business in such a way as best 
to enable him, in his own judgment, to 
make a living—and I think the bill does 
infringe upon that right—is not that an 
infringement upon his right to life and 
liberty? 

Mr. HILL. It is, indeed. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It is inescapably 
so, is it not? 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

As the Senator from Arkansas knows, 
ever since the U.S. Constitution was rati- 
fied in 1789, when Americans have spoken 
about “enterprise,” they have referred to 
free enterprise, because we know that 
whether a man be a farmer, a business- 
man, a doctor, a lawyer, a preacher, or 
whatever he may be, only as he is free in 
the exercise of that enterprise can he 
enjoy liberty. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I commend the 
Senator from Alabama, particularly for 
his wonderful address. 

Mr. HILL. Again I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas for his 
very helpful and very fine contributions 
this afternoon. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield the floor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Alabama has given a very fine address, 
this afternoon. He is one of the most 
admired, most able, most respected, and 
most competent Members of the Senate. 

I should like to ask him a question: 
If there were enacted a law which would 
make it illegal for persons to be denied 
access to a public place, regardless of 
race—such as a motel—does the Sen- 
ator from Alabama believe that would 
be an infringement on freedom? 

Mr. HILL. Yes; such a law would be 
a very definite infringement on the free- 
dom of the operator of that establish- 
ment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In other words, 
such a law which would insist upon in- 
tegration, so to speak, would be an in- 
fringement on the economic freedom of 
the individual, would it? 

Mr. HILL. It would be an infringe- 
ment on the right of the operator of that 
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establishment to operate and conduct 
his business in the way he deemed best 
and in the way he saw fit. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What if there 
were a law which provided that the fa- 
cilities in a restaurant be segregated? 
For example, in the city of Birmingham 
there was an ordinance—although I 
trust it has now been repealed—which 
required that a 7-foot wall be erected 
in a restaurant if it was to cater to both 
colored people and white people. If the 
operator of the restaurant did not want 
such a wall erected in the restaurant, 
and if he felt that he would like to have 
both groups in his restaurant, would not 
such a law be an infringement on his 
freedom? 

Mr. HILL. I would say that the owner 
or operator of the restaurant should be 
free to operate it as he thought best for 
himself, in connection with his owner- 
ship or operation of the restaurant. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. So such a law 
would likewise be an interference with 
individual economic or personal free- 
dom, would it not? 

Mr. HILL. So far as the owner or 
operator of the restaurant was con- 
cerned, he would have to establish and 
operate the restaurant; and he should 
be allowed to operate it in accordance 
with his best judgment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Alabama realizes, does he not, that the 
common law of England, ever since the 
13th century, or even before then, pro- 
vided, in relation to innkeepers, that if 
there was a vacancy in an inn, and if a 
person had the necessary rental money, 
the innkeeper had an obligation to pro- 
vide accommodations for him, without 
regard to caste or person. 

Mr. HILL. Oh, there were all kinds 
of laws in England; and the people of 
America rebelled against and opposed 
many of the laws of England. That is 
one reason why the American people 
fought the Revolutionary War through 
8 long years; they rebelled against many 
of the English laws and customs. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. But they never 
rebelled against the English common 
law. They rebelled against abuses of the 
English common law. 

At any rate, I thank the Senator from 
Alabama. 

Again I say the debate has gotten off 
to a good start; and I am sure we shall 
find it a most invigorating, informative, 
and, at times, rather exciting and, I 
hope, always an agreeable experience. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator from 
Minnesota. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR BILLS AND 
COMMUNICATIONS AT THE DESK 
TO BE APPROPRIATELY RE- 
FERRED AND STATEMENTS SUB- 
MITTED TO BE PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that all bills 
and communications at the desk be ap- 
propriately referred and statements sub- 
mitted be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 
By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing communication and letters, which 
were referred as indicated: 


ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL COMMISSION ON 
AUTOMATION AND TECHNOLOGICAL PROGRESS 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to establish a National 
Commission on Automation and Technologi- 
cal Progress (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 


Report ON INCREASE OF ESTIMATED COST OF 
CONSTRUCTION OF COMBINED FIELD MAIN- 
TENANCE SHOP ADDITION, TOPEKA, KANS. 


A letter from the Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Properties and Installa- 
tions), reporting, pursuant to law, on the 
increase of the estimated cost of construc- 
tion of a combined field maintenance shop 
addition, Topeka, Kans.; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 


PLANS FOR WORKS OF IMPROVEMENT IN VARI- 
ous STATES 


A letter from the Director, Bureau of the 
Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, plans for 
works of improvement on Bear Creek, Mo., 
Blockton Watershed, Iowa; Hondo Creek, 
Tex., 102 River Tributaries, Mo., and Valley 
Creek, Ky. (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


REPORT ON OVERPAYMENTS OF WAGES MADE TO 
FIREFIGHTERS 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on overpayments of wages made 
to firefighters by the Forest Service, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, dated March 1964 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 


REPORT ON OVERPRICING OF CERTAIN CON- 
TRACTS NEGOTIATED WITH WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC Corp. 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on the overpricing of con- 
tracts negotiated for T38A electrical power 
systems with Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Department of the Air Force, dated February 
1964 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 


REPORT ON CONTRACTS To FACILITATE THE 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 

A letter from the Assistant General Man- 
ager, U.S, Atomic Energy Commission, Wash- 
ington, D.C., reporting, pursuant to law, on 
contracts to facilitate the national defense, 
for the year ended December 31, 1963; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT OF VETERANS OF WORLD Wak I OF THE 
U.S.A., Inc. 


A letter from the National Quartermaster, 
Veterans of World War I of the U.S.A. Inc., 
Washington, D.C., transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report of that organization, for the 
fiscal year ended August 31, 1963 (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

REPORT or Boy SCOUTS oF AMERICA 

A letter from the Chief Scout Executive, 
Boy Scouts of America, New Brunswick, N. J., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
that organization, for the year 1963 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 


March 9 


PLAN FOR WORKS OF IMPROVEMENT IN STATE 
OF MISSISSIPPI 


A letter from the Director, Bureau of the 
Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a plan for 
works of improvement on the Bear-Tilda 
Bogue watershed, Mississippi (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore: 

The petition of Henry Stoner, of Avon 
Park, Fla., relating to presidential succes- 
sion, and so forth; to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

The petition of Henry Stoner, of Avon 
Park, Fla., relating to the listing of certain 
nominations in the Daily Digest of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp; to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

By Mr. GOLDWATER: 

A resolution of the Senate of the State of 

Arizona; to the Committee on Commerce: 


“SENATE MEMORIAL No. 1 


“Memorial urging the Senate of the United 
States to enact H.R. 134, Eighty-eighth 
Congress, First Session, relating to safety 
standards for seat belts, in the same man- 
ner as by the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives on July 10, 1963 


“To the Senate of the United States: 


“Your memorlalist respectfully represents: 

“On July 10, 1963, the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives passed H.R. 134, 88th Congress, 
ist session, which is an act to provide that 
seat belts sold or shipped in interstate com- 
merce for use in motor vehicles shall meet 
certain safety standards. 

“The members of the Senate of the State 
of Arizona are concerned over the rising 
rate of casualties and injuries due to acci- 
dents in motor vehicles on our highways. 
Moreover, it is the belief of the Arizona State 
Senate that minimum standards for seat 
belts for use in motor vehicles, on a national 
scale, as prescribed by the U.S. Secretary of 
Commerce, will assist in keeping passenger 
injuries in motor vehicle accidents to a mini- 
mum. Wherefore your memorialist, the Sen- 
ate of the State of Arizona, prays: 

“1. That the U.S. Senate pass H.R. 134, 
88th Congress, Ist session, in the same man- 
ner as passed by the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives on July 10, 1963, since such action 
will materially assist in keeping passenger 
injuries in motor vehicle accidents to a mini- 
mum. 

“2. That the Honorable Wesley Bolin, Sec- 
retary of State of Arizona, is directed to 
transmit a copy of this Senate memorial to 
the President of the U.S. Senate and to each 
Member of the U.S. Senate. 

“Passed the Senate February 18, 1964, by 
the following vote: 24 ayes, 0 nays, 4 not 
voting. 

“Approved by the Governor, February 18, 

964. 


“Filed in the Office of the Secretary of 
State, February 19, 1964.” 

A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Arizona; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce: 

“House MEMORIAL 2 
“Memorial urging the Congress of the United 

States to proceed with caution in the con- 

sideration of the Dodd bill relating to the 

registration of firearms 
“To the Congress of the United States: 

“Your memorialist respectfully represents: 

“Whereas since the unfortunate and un- 
timely death of President John F. Kennedy, 
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considerable impetus has occurred for the 60th general assembly in extraordinary ses- 


passage of the Dodd bill, as amended; and 

“Whereas the Dodd bill, as amended, re- 
quires the registration of all firearms held by 
citizens of the United States; and 

“Whereas the second amendment, Con- 
stitution of the United States, guarantees to 
each citizen the right to keep and bear arms; 
and 

“Whereas enactment of the Dodd bill, as 
amended, creates an undue burden on the 
people of this country and is in direct viola- 
tion of civil liberties guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution of the United States; and 

“Whereas responsible organizations such 
as the National Rifle Association and others 
have no objection to preventing the misuse 
of firearms, but firmly oppose general reg- 
istration and licensing; and 

“Whereas it is an unfair imposition to 
restrict the rights of law abiding citizens; 
and 

“Whereas any restrictive legislation should 
be directed to persons who have been 
convicted of a crime of violence, fugitives 
from justice, mental incompetents, or other 
undesirables. 

“Wherefore your memorialist, the House of 
Representatives of the State of Arizona, 
prays: 

“1. That the Congress of the United States 
take positive action leading to the defeat 
of the Dodd bill, as amended. 

“2. That the Congress of the United States 
carefully examine any legislation relating to 
firearms which restricts the rights of law 
abiding citizens and take appropriate meas- 
ures to amend such a law so that any re- 
strictions are imposed only on persons who 
have been convicted of a crime of violence, 
fugitives from justice, mental incompetents, 
or other undesirables. 

“3. The secretary of state is directed to 
transmit copies of this memorial to the Pres- 
ident of the Senate of the United States, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the United States, and to each member of 
the Arizona congressional delegation. 

“Adopted by the house January 30, 1964, 
by the following vote: 70 ayes, 3 nays, 7 not 
voting. 

“Approved by the Governor, February 3, 
1964. 


“Filed in the office of the secretary of state, 
February 4, 1964.” 
By Mr. HICKENLOOPER (for himself 
and Mr. MILLER) : 
A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Iowa; to the Committee on 
Finance: 


“House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 3 


“Whereas the current livestock market 
prices are disastrously low resulting in a 
depression of Iowa's total economy; and 

“Whereas the recent red meat imports 
voluntary agreements with Australia, New 
Zealand, and Ireland do not contribute to a 
sound agricultural economy; and 

“Whereas the President of the United 
States has the executive authority under the 
existing law to administer meat imports; 
now therefore; be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Iowa, the Senate con- 
curring, That the general assembly respect- 
fully request the President of the United 
States to base agreements on a level no 
higher than the import average of the years 
1958 through 1962; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the President of the United States 
and to the Members of Congress from Iowa. 

“We, Robert W. Naden, speaker of the 
house of Iowa, and William R. Kendrick, 
chief clerk of the house, hereby certify 
that the above and foregoing resolution was 
adopted by the house and senate of the 


sion. 
“ROBERT W. NADEN, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“WILLIAM R. KENDRICK, 
“Chief Clerk of the House.” 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S. 2613. A bill making the anniversary 
of Lincoln’s Birthday a legal holiday; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. DouvcLas when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

S. 2614. A bill to permit local public 
agencies to ignore any diminution of value of 
residential property damaged as the result 
of subsidence in determining the price to be 
paid for the acquisition of the property; and 

S. 2615. A bill to amend section 110(c) 
of the Housing Act of 1949 to make areas 
threatened with blight or deterioration be- 
cause of possible coal mine subsidence or 
fires eligible for assistance thereunder; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Scott when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KEATING: 

S. 2616. A bill for the relief of Dr. and 
Mrs. Bernardo A. Mora; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANDERSON (for himself and 
Mr. SALTONSTALL) : 

S. 2617. A bill to authorize the Smith- 
sonian Institution to employ aliens in a 
scientific or technical capacity; and 

S. 2618. A bill to amend section 2 of the 
Act of August 22, 1949 (63 Stat. 623; 20 
U.S.C. 53a), to authorize appropriations to 
the Smithsonian Institution for the purchase 
of reprints from technical journals or other 
periodicals and the payment of page charges 
for the publication of research papers and 
reports in such journals; to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION: DEATH 
OF KING PAUL OF GREECE 


Mr. MANSFIELD (for himself, Mr. 
Dirksen, and the entire membership of 
the Senate) submitted a concurrent re- 
solution (S. Con. Res. 72) relating to the 
death of King Paul of Greece, which was 
considered and agreed to. 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full when submitted by Mr. 
MansFIELD, which appears under a sep- 
arate heading.) 


DESIGNATION OF LINCOLN’S BIRTH- 
DAY AS A NATIONAL HOLIDAY 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to make Abraham Lincoln’s birthday a 
national holiday. 

I need not belabor the fact that our 
16th President was a great and beloved 
leader during a period of deep national 
crisis. That he served his country with 
a full measure of devotion equaled by 
few in our history is known to every 
child and adult the length and breadth 
of our Union. 

Born in Kentucky, raised in Illinois, 
President Lincoln’s memory transcends 
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State, sectional, or partisan interests. 
His ceaseless efforts to preserve the 
Union were without a trace of bitterness. 
President Lincoln is truly a figure who 
belongs not only to the ages, but to all 
Americans, regardless of other differ- 
ences they may have. 

I think it particularly appropriate, 
therefore, that each February 12, the 
Nation take pause in its activities to pay 
tribute to the man who fought so val- 
eg! to preserve the Nation he loved so 
well. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2613) making the anni- 
versary of Lincoln’s birthday a legal 
holiday, introduced by Mr. Douctas, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. : 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION RELATING 
TO CERTAIN HOUSING 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, two bills 
designed to remedy a situation that is 
wreaking havoc with the welfare of some 
people in my State. I refer to an un- 
usual and terribly serious housing prob- 
lem in Scranton, Pa., which has resulted 
from mine caveins. 

I recently visited Scranton for an on- 
the-scene inspection. What I saw deeply 
shocked me. Many homes in Scranton 
and nearby Taylor are literally sinking 
into the ground, or coming apart at the 
seams, as the wornout mines beneath 
them begin to cave in. One such home 
is held together by a cable. The founda- 
tion of another is held together by a cog 
piled on railroad ties. If one took the 
cog out, the house would collapse. 
Others are held together by jacks or sup- 
ported by old telephone poles. Some of 
the residents have had experience as 
“prop men” in the mines, meaning they 
had to stand props to keep the roof up. 
They are now using this skill to keep 
their homes up. But saving these homes 
is, in many instances, already beyond 
the scope of human ingenuity. 

The legislation I introduce today is 
designed to remedy this terrible situa- 
tion. One bill would include within the 
scope of the Housing Act of 1949 areas 
blighted by mine subsidence. It would 
thereby authorize Federal aid to renew 
and redevelop these areas. The other 
bill would change existing law, under 
which public officials can pay only the 
market value for homes in urban areas 
suffering damage from mine caveins, by 
permitting payment of full value of these 
homes regardless of the damage resulting 
from mine subsidence. 

The people suffering from this unusual 
situation are not just ill housed, they are 
hardly housed at all. They are left, in 
many cases, homeless and without funds 
to begin construction of a new home. I 
urge prompt enactment of this legisla- 
tion to remedy this situation. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bills will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 
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The bills, introduced by Mr. Scort, 
were received, read twice by their titles, 
and referred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, as follows: 


S. 2614. A bill to permit local public agen- 
cies to ignore any diminution of value of 
residential property damaged as the result 
of subsidence in determining the price to be 
paid for the acquisition of the property; and 

8. 2615. A bill to amend section 110(c) of 
the Housing Act of 1949 to make areas 
threatened with blight or deterioration be- 
cause of possible coal mine subsidence or 
fires eligible for assistance thereunder. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN YUGOSLAV 
REFUGEES, AMENDMENT (AMEND- 
MENT NO. 466) 

Mr. KEATING submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 144 ) for 
the relief of certain Yugoslav refugees, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary and ordered to be printed. 


RESTRICTION OF IMPORTS OF 
BEEF, VEAL, AND MUTTON—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that, at 
the next printing of the bill (S. 2525) to 
restrict imports of beef, veal, and mutton 
into the United States, introduced by the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], 
for himself and other Senators, my name 
be added as a cosponsor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF AMERICAN 
INDIAN DAY—ADDITIONAL CO- 
SPONSORS OF JOINT RESOLUTION 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of February 25, 1964, the names 
of Mr. Jorpan of Idaho and Mr. Lone of 
Missouri were added as additional co- 
sponsors of the joint resolution (S.J. 
Res. 159) to establish the fourth Friday 
in September of every year as American 
Indian Day, introduced by Mr. Javits 
(for himself and other Senators) on 
February 25, 1964. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, March 9, 1964, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 1561) to 
amend the Federal Employees Health 
Benefits Act of 1959 to remove certain 
inequities in the application of such act, 
to improve the administration thereof, 
and for other purposes. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


By Mr. KEATING: 
Remarks by him on a successful foreign 
aid program. 
Remarks by him on congressional hearings 
on South Vietnam and 20 questions for bet- 
ter public understanding of the situation. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY FOR 
HANDICAPPED INDIANS 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
each week letters come into my office 
from people asking, What are you doing 
for the American Indian? The infer- 
ence is, of course, what is the Federal 
Government doing for the Indian, as 
though this were the only source of in- 
terest in his welfare. There are certain 
obligations the Government has to the 
Indian, but from my personal experience 
I know that the Indian is just as proud 
of his heritage as is any other Ameri- 
can, and, just as any other American, 
he seeks self-respect. During my years 
as a merchant in Arizona, it was my 
good fortune and privilege to work and 
live among the Navajos and so it was 
with a good deal of pleasure that I read 
a recent column by Don Dedera, feature 
writer for the Arizona, Republic in Phoe- 
nix. Mr. Dedera relates the story of 
Guy Exon and his founding of Indian- 
land, Inc., a nonprofit company for the 
development of industry for handi- 
capped Indians. I commend this article 
to my colleagues as evidence of the in- 
terest Americans hold for their fellow 
man and I ask unanimous consent that 
this article be printed in the Recorp at 
this point of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Former CAPTAIN Kipp AIDS DISABLED INDIANS 
(By Don Dedera) 


A white man, having lost a leg, might turn 
the misfortune to advantage by playing 
Captain Kidd on a pirate ship at Disneyland. 

But the handicapped Indian is doubly 
handicapped. 

He might overcome his physical disability, 
only to lose out to shyness, or poor educa- 
tion, or language barriers, or racial intoler- 
ance. 

Guy R. Exon thought about the injustice 
of it all 4 years ago. 

A paleface from New Mexico, Guy acquired 
two Silver Stars and lost a leg with the para- 
troopers in Italy in World War II. Along 
with many another handicapped veteran, 
Guy came home to college and good jobs. 
In 1960, at Walt Disney's request, he was 
acting the part of Captain Kidd and enjoying 
every minute of it. 

Because he had made an asset of his ampu- 
tation, Guy was invited to speak to a large 
assembly of Flagstaff service clubs. And 
there Guy learned about the pitiful lot of 
handicapped Navajos. 

“Why don't you train them for useful 
work?” he asked, and receiving no satisfac- 
tory reply, he determined to show the way. 

He chose two Navajo boys, one with a hip 
defect and the other with a bad heart, and 
set them up as silversmiths. 

Guy Exon founded Indianland, Inc., a non- 
profit company for the development of in- 
dustry for handicapped Indians. By com- 
muting between Disneyland and the reserva- 
tion Guy branched out to the manufacture 
of souvenirs (successful) and tailoring of 
blouses (unsuccessful) at Tuba City. 

He set up a rock jewelry shop at Shiprock, 
N. Mex. At Tuba City Guy put Navajos to 
work in a cabinet shop, producing furniture 
and outhouses. 

Guy quit his job as Captain Kidd to de- 
vote full time to Indianland, Inc. So im- 
pressed was the Navajo tribe, the council 
voted a $30,000 1-year grant to help fi- 
nance expansion. 

Today, Indianland employs 18 Indians, 
almost all of whom had been subsisting on 
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welfare doles. Other Indians are given part- 
time work and piecework to be done at home. 

Beyond the immediate benefits, the Navajo 
tribe and Guy Exon hope to demonstrate 
that Navajoland is an undeveloped labor 
resource. 

“We will prove that the Navajo worker 
can perform well on and off the reservation,” 
said Exon. 

“He is patient, and wonderfully capable 
with his hands. Ideal industries would be 
those using hand assembly or small machine 
tools, for products made in the East and 
sold in the West. Auto parts rebuilding, 
for example, would be well suited for the 
Navajo worker.” 

That may be for the future. Right now 
Guy Exon is giving his undivided attention 
to his experiment in human salvage. 

“An Indian has as much or more pride 
than a white man,” he said. “My greatest 
reward is to see the happiness and self- 
respect return to a Navajo who hasn't 
worked for years, when he starts to take 
home a paycheck for his own labor.” 


WE JUST FEEL LIKE PEOPLE, THAT'S 
ALL 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, 
Author Ralph Friedman says: 


I have observed Negro-white interaction in 
all 50 States and in no State do Negroes 
appear to be more liberated—in the sense of 
acting just as people, not as Negroes—than 
in Alaska. 


In an article in the March issue of 
Frontier magazine, Mr. Friedman ex- 
amines the happy absence of racial in- 
tolerance in my own State. While our 
record in the fight for human rights is 
not perfect, it is good. While the strug- 
gle for human dignity and equality is not 
over, it is continuing. We will continue 
until it is won in Alaska as everywhere. 

An Alaskan quoted by Mr. Friedman 
sums up the attitude of our citizens, as 
follows: 

I know an old trapper who brags he’s Irish- 
Jewish - Norwegian - Eskimo - Athabascan - 
Negro-Mexican-damn Yankee and grizzly 
bear. Lookin’ at him, you can't tell what 
he is. So what does it matter? 


I ask unanimous consent that this 
article may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

“We Just FEEL LIKE PEOPLE, THAT’s ALL” 
(By Ralph Friedman) 

“Alaska is the freedom State,” said the 
Negro truckdriver in Anchorage. “Ask any 
colored man or woman up here. They'll tell 
you the same thing. Alaska is the freedom 
State.” 

I put the question to Negroes in Ketchikan, 
Juneau, Anchorage, and Fairbanks. 

“Nobody looks at you up here like you're 
different,” said a high school girl in Ketch- 
ikan, who had spent her first 15 years in 
Tennessee, 

“The last time we went out,” said a cook 
in Juneau, “I told my wife, ‘Never again’ 
Too much Jim Crow. Down South it’s open, 
in the North it’s subtle but you can feel it. 
I don't want no more part of the lower 48.” 
(In Alaska, out“ may mean anything from 
outside the State to anywhere outside the 
town or village. The term signifies the en- 
closed feeling Alaska gives its inhabitants. 
The “Lower 48” is the Alaskan term for the 
coterminous United States of America.) 

A beautician in Anchorage said: “We 
went out for the first time in 11 years last 
summer. My 10-year-old daughter had 
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never been out before. I had been telling 
her about Jim Crow and when we got to 
Missouri and were turned away at motels, 
I said to my daughter: ‘Well, this is the Jim 
Crow I've been telling you about. Now you 
see it.’ In Oregon and Washington some 
people made us feel pretty uncomfortable 
by telling us how much they were against 
segregation. They made us feel different. 
We don't feel different up here. We just 
feel like people, that’s all.” 

A radar techniclan at Clear dismissed 
segregation airily as existing only among 
“some stupid people,” and added: “Stupid 
people don’t come to Alaska. It's too cold 
for them.” 

An airman in Fairbanks said he had never 
been treated more “family-like’ anywhere 
else, even in his native New Jersey. 


NOT ALWAYS FREE OF PREJUDICE 


It may be argued that Alaska does not 
altogether approach the minority problem 
with clean hands. Alaskans explain that 
the mistreatment of Indians, Aleuts and 
Eskimos was not the work of real Alaskans 
but of outside forces, first the agents of the 
czars and then, as a newspaperman told 
me, “the exploiters from the East and West.” 

Indian, Aleut, and Eskimo culture, vital, 
viable forces even 25 years ago, were cor- 
rupted by traders. In the face of this, 
Alaskans, particularly the young and those 
close to the wilderness, have enveloped the 
Indians and Eskimos in warmth and pride. 

It’s worth a chunk of votes for a politician 
to be able to claim he’s got some Eskimo in 
him.“ my newspaperman friend said. That 
really proves he’s not a cheechako (a new- 
comer), and that he's broadminded. You've 
got to be broadminded up here.” 


A FREE AND EASY ATMOSPHERE 


Dating between Indians and whites and 
Eskimos and whites—and intermarriage as 
well—is becoming fairly common in Alaska, 
and while there is less dating between Ne- 
groes and whites, it is not uncommon enough 
to be regarded with surprise. I have ob- 
served Negro-white interaction in all 50 
States, and in no State do Negroes appear to 
be more truly liberated—in the sense of act- 
ing just as people, not as Negroes—than in 
Alaska. In Alaska, the impediments of 
natural behavior are, for the outsider, con- 
spicuous by their absence. One sees Negroes 
and whites mingling in Anchorage, and their 
attitude is not one of fighting the color line 
but of being unaware of color. 

It may seem strange that Alaska should be 
so free when the State has so many southern- 
ers. Texas, Carolina, Louisiana, and Vir- 
ginia accents are everywhere, particularly in 
the cities. I spoke to dozens of ex-southern- 
ers about segregation and integration. Not 
one made a single Jim Crow remark. 

What has happened to the southerners? 
Did they leave their prejudices behind them? 
The most usual answer is no answer at all: 
a sort of shrug, as though the question is not 
really important, because the South is far 
behind them, and this is a new land. 

There is Negro homogeneity in Alaska, and 
Negro groups, including a chapter of the 
NAACP in Anchorage. But the chapter exists 
far less for its immediate environment than 
for beleaguered Negroes in the “Lower 48,” 
especially the South. 

If there has not been as much harmonious 
Negro-white interaction as some Negroes and 
whites wish, the blame must fall upon his- 
tory. Negroes tend to seek their own, and 

even openminded whites, except for chil- 
dren, are generally shy in seeking out Negroes 
on a social basis or, even, immediately treat- 
ing the Negro as a human being free of spe- 
cial characteristics. But two strong factors 
promise even greater interaction than exists 
today. Alaska has a tough civil liberties 
policy. In this respect it is much closer to 
northern British Columbia and the Yukon, 
which will not tolerate any. racist idiocy, as 
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a Yukon official said, than to the “Lower 48.” 
And Alaska is young. The average of its 
population is 26. In high school, youth of 
all races commingle, and a good deal of 
intermarriage is evident. One evening in 
Skagway, I watched the Wrangell High 
School band give a street performance. 
White, Indian, Eskimo, Chinese, Japanese, 
Negro, and “Duke’s mixture” boys and girls 
took part. When I remarked on this to a 
sourdough standing at my elbow, he replied: 
„Ain't nothin. In Alaska, we're all mixed 
up.” 
“SO WHAT DOES IT MATTER?” 

He reminded me of the Anchorage labor 
union which returned uncompleted an ethnic 
breakdown questionnaire to the Department 
of Labor with the observation it was impos- 


-sible to count to one-elghth of this race or 


three-sixteenths of another. 

“Them fellers was right,” said the sour- 
dough. “I know an old trapper who brags 
he’s Irish-Jewish-Norwegian-Eskimo-Ath- 
abascan-Negro-Mexican-dam Yankee and 
grizzly bear. Lookin’ at him, you can't tell 
what he is. So what does it matter?” 


RESOLUTION OF QUONSET POINT, 
R. I., CREDIT UNION 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, on behalf 
of my senior colleague from Rhode Is- 
land, Senator JohN O. Pastore, and my- 
self, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a resolution 
adopted by the Quonset Point Credit 
Union, Quonset Point, R.I., at its Feb- 
ruary 10, 1964, meeting. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE QUONSET POINT 
CREDIT UNION AT THE FEBRUARY 10, 1964, 
MEETING or Its BOARD oF DIRECTORS 
Whereas the benefits of an efficient pro- 

gram of personal savings are recognized by 

everyone; and 

Whereas government, local, State, Nation- 
al, as well as private industry, encourage the 
formulation of such programs for the practice 
of thrift; and 

Whereas in private industry many firms as- 
sure the success of such programs through 
the implementation of payroll deduction 
plans; and 

Whereas the U.S, Government employs the 
principle and practice of payroll deductions 
for the collection of periodic payments of 
group life insurance premiums, tncome tax, 
retirement, social security, U.S. savings bonds, 
union dues; and 

Whereas the U.S. Government has approved 
through the enactment and enforcement of 
certain laws, the deductions from wages and/ 
or salaries of employees for payment of union 
dues, sickness and health, and retirement, in 
private industry; and 

Whereas the US. Government by reason of 
its being the largest single employer in the 
country, should be a leader in fostering plans 
designed to promote a systematic program of 
individual saving: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Quonset Point Credit 
Union go on record as being in favor of the 
enactment of H.R. 4735 which will make 
available to all U.S. Government employees 
having membership in credit unions on Fed- 
eral property, a voluntary payroll deduction 
plan for such purposes as savings; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the Rhode Island Credit Union League 
with a request for the active support of that 
organization in behalf of the resolution; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to each member of the Rhode Island 
congressional delegation. 
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TRAVEL BY TRAIN 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, at the end 
of World War II, I remember crossing 
the United States to participate in the 
San Francisco Conference—more tech- 
nically called the United Nations Con- 
ference on International Organization— 
together with hundreds of delegates from 
all over the world. We traveled by train. 
And, during this historic train journey, 
the foreign delegates, fresh from their 
devastated homelands, openly gaped at 
the broad, peaceful, prosperous American 
panorama that unfolded as our railroad 
cars went across our country. Actually, 
ours was a unique train because, just as 
cattle are presently permitted, but hu- 
man passengers are not, we went through 
Chicago without having to change trains. 

This trip had a remarkable effect on 
our foreign guests, in convincing them of 
our strength and of our innate peaceful- 
ness, and added, I think, to the role we 
were able to play at San Francisco. 

This trip came back to my mind as I 
recently read Brooks Atkinson’s excellent 
piece about crossing our country by rail 
today. From a statistical viewpoint, it 
is interesting to note here that the pas- 
senger railroad schedule of 20 years ago, 
when we went to the San Francisco Con- 
ference, was virtually the same in elapsed 
time as it is today. 

I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed at this point in the Recorp, Mr. At- 
kinson’s article that appeared in the New 
York Times of February 18, 1964. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CROSSING THE COUNTRY BY RAIL Is A REMINDER 
OF THE VASTNESS AND VARIETY OF AMERICA 
(By Brooks Atkinson) 

Cuicaco.—Since jets fly from Los Angeles 
to New York in 5½ hours, there is not much 
point in trying to save time by riding the 
rails. 

The railroad journey takes 3 days, includ- 
ing that barbarous change at Chicago. For 
the daring experiment of sending a Los An- 
geles car straight through to New York 
failed. It must have been in advance of its 
time. But fewer people are in a hurry than 
think they are—or more precisely, think they 
ought to be, for reasons of prestige. And the 
journey by rails has two advantages: It re- 
minds the passenger that the United States 
is a vast and variegated land, and it recapitu- 
lates in 3 days a glowing part of the American 
saga. A century ago thousands of Ameri- 
cans made this long journey on foot, horse- 
back, or in wagons, and many of them did 
not live to climb over the last mountain 
barriers into California. E 

Since the East was generally settled a cen- 
tury ago, the section of the country pertinent 
to this discussion is westward from St. Louis 
or Omaha—now about 2 days by rail. Sim- 
ilar journeys took 4 or 5 months in the 1830’s 
and 1840's. In 1858 the Butterfield Overland 
Mail, organized specifically for speed, drove 
from Tipton, Mo., to San Francisco in 23 days. 
In 1860 the pony express delivered 49 letters 
and several newspapers from St. Joseph, Mo., 
to San Francisco in 10 days. Now jets de- 
vour the same distance in a couple of hours 
or so. Everything looks easy after the pio- 
neering has been done. 

But to watch this endless panorama of 
American land from a comfortable railroad 
car is to have a renewed respect for the men 
and women who broke the first trails. From 
Los Angeles, the Union Pacific’s City of Los 
Angeles (22 cars) climbs out of the bountiful 
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San Bernardino Valley through Cajon Pass 
with nothing more significant than loss of 
speed. But the Mormons, who made that 
journey in the opposite direction in 1851, 
trudged over the arid plains of Utah and 
Nevada for 4 months before they passed 
through Cajon and saw the blooming San 
Berns:idino Valley. Las Vegas, where the 
train now stops to discharge passengers into 
a guady blaze of competitive neon signs, 
blessed the Mormons with the first abundant 
springs of sweet water they had seen since 
they left home. The clear water of Las 
Vegas must have seemed to them like a fore- 
taste of paradise. 

Ninety-five years after the first transcon- 
tinental railroad was completed, the open- 
ing of the West has become a romantic 
legend. If the main facts were not matters 
of record, it would seem incredible that men 
and women could have made these stupen- 
dous journeys through dry and savage lands. 
With the exception of the Mormons and a 
few missionaries in Oregon, the pioneers had 
neither noble nor romantic motivations. 
They were ordinary people in search of furs, 
land, gold and other minerals. They were 
restless people obsessed with the main 
chance. The opening of the West was the 
march of giant predators. 

Some of the garbage of modern predators 
scars the land beside the railroad tracks— 
notably the ugly carcasses of discarded auto- 
mobiles. Nothing is quite so hideous as 
these artifacts of the 20th century, not only 
on the outskirts of big cities, but also wher- 
ever the last owner of a wreck has shoved 
it out of his sight. The tendency is to 
dump old cars into a river, as if the water 
were another form of garbage—just outside 
Green River in Wyoming, for instance. 

But the basic impression of the long jour- 
ney from the Pacific east is of human energy 
used for good purposes. The energy may be 
of old problems efficiently solved—like the 
series of tunnels that neutralize rugged ter- 
rain or the ingenious use of Weber Canyon 
to get through the Wasatch Mountains. Or 
the energy may take casual forms—spread- 
ing bales of hay on the snow to feed great 
herds of cattle or a busy chemical plant 
puffing away in the midst of the desert or 
interminable freight trains consisting of 
cars from all parts of America or the tidy 
farmlands of Iowa or tall grain elevators in 
many places. 

Most of the pioneering was acquisitive; 
some of it, like the building of the two Pa- 
cific railroads, was corrupt, and shoddy. But 
the fruits of the pioneering a century later 
are overwhelming. The land is vast and 
vivid. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF VOTING 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, in the cur- 
rent March 24 issue of the Army Infor- 
mation Digest, Maj. Gen. Joe C. Lam- 
bert, the Adjutant General, emphasizes 
that in this presidential election year 
every effort should be made to assure 
the largest possible number of voters 
among citizens of this Nation now serv- 
ing in the Army. 

General Lambert’s message is timely 
and of high significance, particularly as 
it applies to the youth of our country 
and to the opportunity they have to en- 
hance the cause of free expression which 
they are defending. Our country’s 
youth is indeed a source for immeasur- 
able strength. 

Adding to General Lambert's message, 
it would seem essential that we strive 
this year to stimulate overall exercise of 

our franchise by the largest numbers in 
our history. 
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The fundamentals of democracy are 
under constant Communist assault. 
Never has the expression of our free 
electorate been more important. Never 
has there been a greater need for free 
citizens of the United States, at home or 
serving their country overseas, to sup- 
port by the casting of their ballots the 
principles we cherish. 

In effect, all citizens of the United 
States are soldiers on the front line of 
the cold war. In paying tribute to the 
Adjutant General’s words, I would join 
in their urgency. The privilege of free- 
dom carries responsibility: for those who 
have voted to vote again; for those who 
have been remiss in voting to take re- 
sponsible action; for those newly within 
the voting age—the young people of our 
country—to assume their rightful duties 
in the preservation of their heritage and 
ours. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that General Lambert’s inspiring 
message be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Your RESPONSIBILITY To VOTE—A MESSAGE 
From Mas. GEN. JOE C. LAMBERT, THE 
ADJUTANT GENERAL 


The year 1964 is a presidential election 
year—a year in which a free people will again 
select the leaders of their great Nation. The 
privilege of participating in this electoral 
process is a priceless heritage for which a 
determined people united for the greatest 
cause known to mankind—freedom. 

The soldier of our modern Army should 
be doubly conscious of his heritage and his 
obligation to participate in the selection of 
the leaders who shape our Nation's history. 
Since Army members are stationed world- 
wide, and since State elections vary as do 
the procedures for voting by absentee ballot, 
advance planning for an active program 
throughout this year is essential. 

The voting program as established by the 
Federal Voting Assistance Act of 1955 should 
be given wide publicity. It should include 
information that will stimulate voting not 
only by the military but also by their de- 
pendents and civilian employees working for 
the Government. 

The Secretary of Defense has designated 
September 25, 1964, as Armed Forces Voters 
Day. I urge all commanders to set aside this 
day to emphasize the importance of voting. 

New procedures for the program have been 
implemented by Department of the Army. 
One of the major features is the requirement 
that each member in the Army, of voting 
age, be issued by delivery-in-hand a Fed- 
eral post card application not later than 
Armed Forces Voters Day. Other directives 
and publications are forthcoming and will 
be in distribution by early March. 

To sustain a positive degree of interest in 
the forthcoming general election year, our 
efforts will require command emphasis at 
all levels. This includes designating quali- 
fied personnel to serve as voting officers; as- 
suring that all individuals receive adequate 
information on the voting laws of each State; 
furnishing adequate assistance to members 
voting by absentee process; and assuring that 
every eligible voter throughout the Army is 
afforded the opportunity to vote. 

I personally urge all members of the Army 
to assume their responsibility and fulfill 
their obligation as citizens by participating 
in this election process. Thereby they may 
demonstrate to the world that our Armed 
Forces practice their belief in the exercise 
of a citizen’s responsibility to support his 
Government. 
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Absentee voting information is contained 
in a new pamphlet now being distributed 
through the Department of Defense to all 
services. For the Army, the number is DA 
Pamphlet 360-503. It contains sample Fed- 
eral post card application, general instruc- 
tions, and detailed information on require- 
ments of all the States, Guam, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands. Many States have 
permanent registrations, while others re- 
quire voters to register annually. Registra- 
tion dates prior to an election vary from 
State to State, and dates for primaries vary 
from May through September, as indicated 
in the accompanying table: 


TABLE OF 1964 ELECTIONS—GENERAL ELECTIONS 
IN ALL STATES, THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
AND TERRITORIES—NOVEMBER 3. 1964 


STATE, PRIMARY, AND OTHER 


Alabama, May 5, second or runoff, June 2. 

Alaska, August 11. 

Arizona, September 8. 

Arkansas, July 28, second or runoff, Au- 
gust 11. 

California, June 2. 

Colorado, September 8. 

Connecticut (dates vary). 

Delaware, August 15. 

District of Columbia, May 5. 

Florida, May 5, second or runoff, May 26. 

Georgia, September 9. 

Hawaii, October 3. 

Idaho, August 4. 

Illinois, April 14. 

Indiana, May 5. 

Iowa, June 1. 

Kansas, August 4. 

Kentucky, May 26. 

Louisiana, July 25, second or runoff, Au- 
gust 29. 

Maine, June 15. 

Maryland, May 19, presidential primary, 
May 19. 

Massachusetts, September 15, presidential 
primary, April 28 (subject to change). 

Michigan, August 4. 

Minnesota, September 8. 

Mississippi, June 2, presidential pri- 
mary, September 1, second or runoff, June 23. 

Missouri, August 4. 

Montana, June 2. 

Nebraska, May 12, presidential primary, 
May 12. 

Nevada, September 1. 

New Hampshire, September 8, presidential 
primary, March 10. 

New Jersey, April 21, presidential primary, 
April 21. 

New Mexico, May 5. 

New York, date to be set by 1964 State 
legislature. 

North Carolina, May 30, second or runoff, 
June 27. 

North Dakota, June 30. 

Ohio, May 5, presidential primary, May 5. 

Oklahoma, May 5, second or runoff, May 26. 

Oregon, May 15, special election, May 15. 

Pennsylvania, April 28, presidential pri- 
mary, April 28. 

Rhode Island, September 15. 

South Carolina, June 9, second or runoff, 
June 23. 

South Dakota, June 2, presidential pri- 
mary, June 2. $ 

Tennessee, August 6, county general elec- 
tions, August 6. 

Texas, May 2, second or runoff, June 6. 

Utah, August 11. 

Vermont, September 8. 

Virginia, July 14, second or runoff, August 
18. 

Washington, September 15. 

West Virginia, May 12. 

Wisconsin, September 8, presidential pri- 
mary, April 7. 

Wyoming, August 18. 

Guam, none. 

Puerto Rico, none. 

Virgin Islands, September 14. 
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ADOPTION OF METRIC SYSTEM 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, since the 
recent hearings conducted by the Senate 
Commerce Committee on my bill, S. 1278, 
which calls for a study of the feasibility 
of adopting the metric system in this 
country, I have received numerous let- 
ters in support of this proposal. One of 
the most lucid letters I have received is 
from Mr. Oscar T. Schultz, an engineer 
with the Sperry Gyroscope Co. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Schultz's letter be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JANUARY 25, 1964. 
Hon, CLAIBORNE PELL, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I should like to commend you 
on your introduction of a bill directed to- 
ward the introduction of the metric system 
in this country, as mentioned recently in 
the New York Times. I hope that legislation 
will ultimately be passed which will make 
mandatory a planned conversion to the 
metric system, but this has been of obvious 
desirability for so long and with so little 
effect that I am not very hopeful that the 
outcome will now be any different. I have 
noticed some articles and letters on this 
subject recently in the periodical Science, 
but it seems to be one of those subjects 
which comes into prominence from time to 
time and then fades away. I wonder if you 
have given any thought to nonlegislative 
methods of encouraging the use of the metric 
system, which would certainly favor even- 
tual acceptance of legislation on the sub- 
ject. 

I am an astronomer by training and early 
experience but have been employed for 
many years by the Sperry Gyroscope Co. as 
an engineer, where some of my work is now 
concerned with theoretical aspects of space 
flight: trajectory computations, orbit deter- 
mination, etc. In my experience at Sperry 
and reading of the technical literature I am 
often impressed and dismayed by the profu- 
sion of unrelated units that occurs in this 
field. I feel very strongly that this is a 
subject where the use of the metric system 
would have many advantages, very few draw- 
backs, and would have a fertilizing influence 
on a large segment of industry. 

In this field of engineering the proportion 
of theoretical work to manufacturing is 
much greater than in the more traditional 
fields. Most of the theoretical work is per- 
formed by engineers having a scientific orien- 
tation, or who were trained as scientists, and 
the use of the metric system would present 
no difficulties to them. The principal objec- 
tion to the use of the metric system seems to 
come from those engaged in manufacturing 
or in phases of engineering design which are 
closely related to manufacturing, The uni- 
form use of the metric system by theoretical 
workers in the space sciences would facilitate 
communication between them, yet the com- 
munication between these people and the 
designers, who might continue to use the 
English system, is not so great that a little 
difficulty in this link would be disastrous. At 
the same time, the fact that the metric sys- 
tem had been used in the preliminary theo- 
retical work would tend to perpetuate and 
extend its use in design activities, and its 
growing use in design would have a similar 
influence on manufacturing. Thus the space 
flight field is particularly well suited for con- 
version to the metric system. 

I might mention, if it has not come to your 
attention, that Applied Optics has in the past 
year or two published some persuasive edi- 
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torlals favoring the adoption of the metric 
system. I also recall having read about 3 
years ago, in one of the San Francisco area 
newspapers, a rather strong argument for 
the adoption of the metric system by Mr. L. 
Eugene Root, of Lockheed. If hearings are 
held on your bill you might find in Mr. Root 
a very influential supporter. 

The most concrete suggestion which I 
should like to make concerns the possibility 
of having NASA express to their contractors 
a preference for the use of the metric system 
in theoretical work. What is actually needed 
is not so much a preference for the metric 
system as discrimination against the English 
system. There are some phases of this work 
where astronomical units are preferable to 
metric units, and other phases where the 
earth’s radius is the most convenient unit of 
length, but it is difficult to think of any 
aspect of the fleld where the English system 
has advantages over the metric system. It 
is true, however, that in some related work, 
aerodynamics in particular, the English sys- 
tem is so firmly established and used with 
so little difficulty that it might be hard to 
replace it. For all of these reasons, I would 
not be in favor of NASA making the use of 
the metric system mandatory at this time, 
but I do believe an expression of a preference 
for it in flelds where it is not obviously dis- 
advantageous would meet with a cordial re- 
ception by most theoretically oriented en- 
gineers and would be helpful in arriving 
at ultimate standardization on the metric 
system. 

Very truly yours, 
Oscar T. SCHULTZ, 
Great Neck, N.Y. 


DEATH OF KING PAUL OF GREECE 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, it is with 
profound regret that freedom loving 
peoples of the world learn of the death 
of King Paul of Greece. 

The passing on of this great demo- 
cratic leader brings vividly to mind the 
enormous debt we of the Western World 
owe to Greece and the traditions which 
are her heritage. But the greatness of 
Greece does not lie alone in her past. 
King Paul and his queen, Frederika, 
courageously led this little nation in re- 
buffing the Communist assault in the 
late 1940’s. They just as steadfastly 
joined with the free Western nations in 
forming a strong alliance against the 
Communist threat to Europe and the 
Middle East. 

As a Philhellene and a member of 
AHEPA, the international Greek fra- 
ternal organization, I wish to express my 
deepest sympathies to the late King 
Paul's family, and my strongest encour- 
agement and good will to his son who 
has succeeded him, the new King Con- 
stantine. 


INDIANA DUNES NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, last 
week the Public Lands Subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs held three mornings of 
hearings on S. 2249, the administration 
bill, introduced by Senator Jackson and 
24 other Senators, to create an 11,700- 
acre Indiana Dunes National Lakeshore. 

The conclusion of these hearings in my 
opinion should now permit that subcom- 
mittee and the Interior Committee to 
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proceed to executive consideration of S. 
2249 and to report the bill to the Senate. 
The hearings showed substantial local 
support for this bill as well as truly ex- 
tensive national support. Secretary of 
the Interior Stewart Udall and Bureau of 
the Budget Deputy Director Elmer Staats 
urged the committee to act promptly. 
All the national conservation organiza- 
tions again asked the committee to re- 
port the bill quickly. And the distin- 
guished Senators from Indiana requested 
action to save the dunes and submitted 
specific recommendations which will pro- 
vide the subcommittee with guidance in 
helping to settle the few remaining prob- 
lems in the bill. 

Last week the New York Times, in an 
editorial titled Smokestacks on the 
Dunes,” pointedly stated the choices 
which the Congress has in this long fight 
to save the Indiana Dunes. It asks 
whether the Congress will decide for 
smokestacks or for people. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial from the New York Times of March 
3, 1964, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SMOKESTACKS ON THE DUNES 

The battle lines are once again being 
drawn in the long fight to save the Indiana 
Dunes. On one side are the bulldozers of 
Bethlehem Steel, the port builders, and the 
industrial air polluters. On the other are 
the conservationists, the scientists, and the 
7,500,000 city dwellers in the Chicago-Gary 
region—which is critically short of outdoor 
recreation facilities. 

This is the familiar battle being fought 
across this country to preserve our remain- 
ing natural resources. Where the intrusion 
takes place close to large urban areas, defeat 
is all the more painful. The sand hills of 
Indiana, swept by the prevailing westerly 
winds off Lake Michigan, are a naturalist’s 
paradise of trees, wildflowers, and wildlife. 
Magnificent dunes overlook glistening 
beaches along the lake. 

Hearings on the Indiana Dunes National 
Lakeshore bill are scheduled before the Sen- 
ate Public Lands Subcommittee this week. 
Last fall the National Park Service and the 
Budget Bureau endorsed a national lakeshore 
of 11,732 acres. Since then the Indiana Port 
Commission and the steel companies have 
made efforts to chip away the size of this 
duneland. The Senate Interior Committee 
will have to take a stand: smokestacks or 
people? 


THE PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
should like to bring to the attention of 
the U.S. Senate a very fine article on 
the problem of unemployment written 
by John E. Cullerton, director of the 
Illinois Department of Labor. This ar- 
ticle appears in the Illinois Labor Bul- 
letin, volume 24, No. 4— 1963. 

Perhaps no other problem is as basic 
to the welfare of our people as is the 
current excessive rate of unemployment 
in our working force. It is inextricably 
tied to other important questions such as 
poverty, education, civil rights, and eco- 
nomic prosperity. 

I want to commend Mr. Cullerton for 
his fine statement, and I encourage all 
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who are interested in this problem to 
read this article. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue DIRECTOR'S PAGE 
(By John E. Cullerton) 

I know of no subject which should engage 
our time and most earnest thought more 
than the problem of employment in the 
1960's. 

There is far more involved in employment 
im the 1960’s than our own material prosper- 


ity. 
WORLD LEADERSHIP INVOLVED 


Our world leadership is involved. We are 
not going to retain a position of leadership 
if we continue to limp along under a heavy 
burden of unemployed, and if we do not 
prove to the world our capacity to solve this 
problem. Our ratio of unemployment is 
notoriously high—compared with West Ger- 
many, France, Britain, Denmark and the 
Scandinavian countries. These nations are 
watching anxiously to see if we can overcome 
our unemployment. Their futures are in- 
extricably bound up with our own mainte- 

` mance of a strong and growing economy, and 
well they know it. This is precisely the case, 
too, with the uncommitted nations of the 
world, and the emergent nations of Africa 
and Asia. And you may be sure that the 
Soviets are watching our performance with 
vigilance. 

WORLD TRADE AT STAKE 


Our ability to compete in the fiercely con- 
tested world markets is involved. Unless 
we can do better in our employment policies, 
we will reach the point eventually when we 
will be unable to make the technical changes 
that will enable us to compete. 

It is inconceivable to me that we will not, 
in the near future, undertake those meas- 
ures and programs of action which will pre- 
vent unemployment from becoming a way of 
life—an American way of ife—for millions 
of persons. We are in danger of chronic 
unemployment becoming structured into our 
social-economic system, unless we take the 
most resolute action to devise and put into 
operation programs on a number of fronts. 

Before reaching any conclusions as to what 
actions Government should take, I think it 
is necessary to begin by stating several 
conclusions with regard to actions already 
taken. 

First, I believe that the Employment Act 
of 1946 should be reexamined in the light 
of conditions in 1963. We do not now have 
a full employment policy. I conclude that 
despite its obvious benefits, the Employment 
Act can be vastly improved. It can be im- 
proved in its machinery, but most of all, it 
can be improved by fixing its sights on a full- 
employment goal. 

A second conclusion is that while the 
Area Redevelopment Act and the Manpower 
Development and Training Act have pro- 
duced tremendous benefits, they are in fact 
wholly deficient. They deal in a limited 
way with almost unlimited problems; they 
deal with the symptoms but do not attack 
the basic illnesses in our economy; and, they 
are at the most modest efforts. Giving these 
programs all of the credit due them, I think 
it still can be said that they are at best 
mild medicine for serious ailments. The use- 
fulness of both acts is impaired by their 
temporary concept and short-range program- 
ing. 


From these statements you may infer that 
I believe in bolder and more comprehensive 
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programs for the 1960's and 1970’s. Ido. I 
am deeply concerned that we undertake these 
programs without that delay which will only 
aggravate our problems and make them more 
nearly unsolvable. 

In Illinois, our unemployment rate has 
been consistently from 1 to 2 percentage 
points below the national average, and in 
this we have been fortunate. However, at 
times in the past 3 years, over one-fifth of 
our counties have been classed as “dis- 
tressed,” where high and persistent unem- 
ployment existed. In some southern Illi- 
nois areas, unemployment has mounted as 
high as 28 percent. 

We have no cause to congratulate ourselves. 

By 1970, only about 5 percent of jobs will 
be in the unskilled classification. Farming, 
which once absorbed the unskilled labor 
force, has become a highly skilled occupation 
with practically no employment opportu- 
nities left even at present. Between 1950 
and 1960, farm employment of managers 
and workers in Illinois declined 30 percent, 
and will decline possibly even more in the 
1960's. The unskilled, who once went to 
the farms for work, form 28.6 percent of our 
jobless white persons, and 37.3 percent of 
our jobless Negroes; the semiskilled 24.8 per- 
cent of the jobless whites, and 24.6 percent 
of the jobless Negroes. Where can these 
unemployed go now? 

Lack of a skill can only be translated as 
the lack of an education. This is proved by 
the fact that the Illinois State Employment 
Service had to interview nearly 36,000 ap- 
plicants before it found 3,100 who were 
qualified in educational accomplishment to 
take the manpower training courses. Lack 
of skill traces unerringly to basic functional 
illiteracy in great numbers of the unem- 
ployed. 

When you consider this situation against 
the fact that the Illinois labor force will 
increase 18.6 percent by 1970, and the 18- 
to 24-year group by 62.9 percent, you can 
get a measure of our future problems. 

Census figures for 1960 disclose that we 
have, in Illinois, 380,000 persons of 25 years 
of age or older who never went beyond the 
fifth grade in school; 207,000 whites and 
60,933 Negroes attended school from the first 
to the fourth year; 292,916 whites and 60,900 
Negroes completed from 5 to 6 years of 
schooling: 285,000 whites and 43,591 Negroes 
completed the seventh year; and 181,000 
whites and 90,227 Negroes finished the eighth 
grade only. 

Advanced technology, new and intricate 
skills, higher education, automated machin- 
ery, are pinching these people off the pay- 
rolls. These are the persons who are being 
shoved onto the relief rolls. They include 
tens of thousands of school dropouts who 
never have been and never will be able to 
secure steady employment. These are the 
persons to whom the doors of opportunity 
are closed. Many of them being functionally 
illiterate, they are incapable of being trained 
in any skill for which there is a present 
market. 

I propose we consider not what should 
be done in the 1960's, but in the 1970's, and 
1980's, insofar as it is possible to foresee. 


GENERAL EDUCATION 


The English historian, H. G. Wells, once 
observed that “all of history is a race be- 
tween education and catastrophe.” 

Government should undertake an imme- 
diate reassessment of our educational goals 
and our system by a commission broadly 
representative of the public, the Govern- 
ment, business, industry, trades, with the 
technical assistance of professional educators. 
It should embrace the best judgments of 
many diverse economic and social groups. 
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And what should such a reassessment 
produce? 

First, better directions of our educational 
programs, with more stress on equipping stu- 
dents to obtain and hold jobs. 

Second, a massive attack on illiteracy and 
social boredom through programs of adult 
education, using all of our educational facil- 
ities from grade school to college—a mean- 
ingful State program in every community. 

Third, a program giving the relief clients 
opportunity to obtain education, Should not 
such an educational participation be made 
a condition for receiving relief payments? 
As basic illiteracy is overcome among relief 
and nonrelief adults, the training could be 
propelled gradually into vocational courses 
to develop job skills for which there exists 
a growing market. 

Fourth, any educational drive should in- 
clude a breakthrough program against school 
dropouts. 

I ask, also, if we should not consider adapt- 
ing to our own usage the West German sys- 
tem? There, a student who drops out of 
high school is required, by law, to take 3 
years of training in a vocational school, 
learning a useful trade. This program is tied 
into a vast apprentice training system which 
regularly has some 1,200,000 annual enrollees, 
and 400,000 graduates—the latter being ac- 
cepted as qualified workmen upon their 
graduation. The training is administered by 
80,000 unpaid volunteers, and standards are 
coordinated by the local chambers of com- 
merce, industry, trades and crafts, in co- 
operation with schools, Government, trade 
unions, and employer organizations. The sys- 
tem works. Should we not have a similar 
system of education here? I believe that 
MDT training could be adapted to under- 
write and direct such a program. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Since 1940, agricultural workers in Illinois 
have declined by almost 45 percent. Projec- 
tion of labor force trends indicate a further 
decline of 25.2 precent by 1970. 

Despite the drastic decline in agricultural 
employment, 25 percent of the vocational 
students in 1962 were enrolled in vocational 
agriculture. Despite the fact that women 
constitute one-third of the labor force, 
homemaking courses constituted the single 
largest vocational education program. A 
total of $1,143,000 was being spent annually 
on agriculture training, and $1,489,000 on 
homemaking. In the first instance of agri- 
culture, the training is in an area where jobs 
are nonexistent; secondly, homemaking 
training has a social value, but its applica- 
bility to job finding is nearly, if not totally, 
nil. Unquestionably, there is a great mis- 
direction of vocational education. 


CATHOLIC WAR VETERANS HONOR 
COMMISSIONER EDWARD A. 
QUIGLEY 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, at a 
recent luncheon in Chicago, Edward F. 
McElroy, past national commander of 
the Catholic War Veterans of the United 
States bestowed upon Commissioner 
Edward A. Quigley, of Chicago, the Na- 
tional Distinguished Service Medal of 
the Catholic War Veterans. 

The presentation address of Com- 
mander McElroy so clearly typifies the 
spirit of cooperation and togetherness 
which has helped to build the strength 
of this great Republic, that I ask unani- 
mous consent that the statement by Mr. 
McElroy be printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY PAST NATIONAL COMMANDER 

Epwarp F. MCELROY 

We are gathered here this afternoon for a 
testimonial luncheon in honor of a devoted 
and dedicated American in the person of our 
loved friend Commissioner Edward A. Quig- 
ley. 

“Eddie” as he is affectionately known by 
thousands throughout Chicago, has con- 
tributed thousands of hours and dollars for 
the betterment of underprivileged people of 
Chicago’s West Side. In fact, he has been 
given the title of “Chicago's West 
Side Mayor.” His unselfish devotion to the 
Democratic Party of Cook County is beyond 
reproach. 

Those of us who have assumed leadership 
must live by the creed of our honored guest. 
Because he is a leader that has dignity of 
simplicity, worth of character, power of 
kindness, influence of example, obligation of 
duty, wisdom of economy, and the virtue of 
patience. His effervescence blossoming forth 
is a 24-hour-a-day schedule. 

May I say, that Commissioner Edward A. 
Quigley is a man who is the holder of these 
fine qualities. For this man does not live 
by bread alone, but by harmony, truth, 
goodness, work, recreation, affection and 
friendship, aspiration, and worship. 

These above reasons are why the Catholic 
War Veterans of the United States of Amer- 
ica have chosen to bestow our National Dis- 
tinguished Honor Medal upon this devoted 
and dedicated American. I am proud to 
say that I am an American, a Catholic, alive 
in this great country of ours and a friend 
of Commissioner Edward A. Quigley, of Chi- 
cago’s West Side. 


TRIBUTE TO ROGER HILSMAN 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, Mr. 
Max Freedman, the distinguished col- 
umnist for the Washington Star, has 
written a fine article entitled, Hilsman 
Tried To Break Taboos.” It is a fitting 
tribute to the work of Roger Hilsman as 
Assistant Secretary of State for Far 
Eastern Affairs. As one who knew and 
admired this man, and regarded him as 
a courageous and imaginative public 
servant, I take pleasure in asking unani- 
mous consent that the text of Mr. Freed- 
man’s column be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HILSMAN TND To Break TABOOS—RECORDS 
SHOW Expert on Far East Was Nor AFRAID 
To Assume RISKS 

(By Max Freedman) 

The resignation of Roger Hilsman as As- 
sistant Secretary of State for the Far East 
has surprised and saddened his friends. 
There can be no doubt of his desire to return 
to academic life. But his work in the State 
Department seemed made to order for his 
energy and scholarship. President Johnson 
is not alone in hoping that Mr. Hilsman will 
often be available for public duties. He is 
too valuable a public servant to be perma- 
nently removed from Washington. 

We have gone a long way from the days 
when the Far Eastern offices in the State De- 
partment were positions of prejudice as well 
as of difficulty, When President Kennedy 
persuaded Mr. Harriman to become Assistant 
Secretary, there was universal praise of an 
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admirable appointment, and Mr. Harriman’s 
services confirmed these expectations. As 
his successor, Mr. Hilsman showed the same 
independence and courage in an area where 
these qualities have not always been con- 
spicuous in the past. 

While still the intelligence officer for the 
State Department, Mr. Hilsman played an 
important part in establishing the existence 
of the Russian missiles in Cuba. Though 
not one of the inner circle of advisers who 
worked closely with President Kennedy in 
that crisis, he was an essential member of 
that tightly knit enterprise. When Mr. 
Harriman became Mr. Rusk's deputy, his own 
appointment as Assistant Secretary was al- 
most inevitable and was widely applauded. 

Mr. Hilsman, a graduate of West Point 
with an excellent war record, was invulner- 
able to the charge that he favored weak pol- 
icies in meeting the Communist challenge. 
No one who knows him has ever associated 
Mr. Hilsman with weakness in anything. 
But his scholarship and responsibility also 
prevented him from believing that mere 
toughness is a virtue. Strength had to be 
the servant of a wise policy, and without 
wisdom the exercise of power could be an 
invitation to disaster. Those were the broad 
rules which guided his conduct. 

Not so long ago he bravely made a speech 
on China that showed he was not willing to 
be the prisoner of ancient prejudices. Mr. 
Hilsman was always aware that as an As- 
sistant Secretary he had the power to define 
American policy. He therefore spoke to the 
Commonwealth Club in San Francisco with 
a mixture of caution and boldness. There 
was a reaffirmation of old policies but there 
also was the new note that the United States 
shunned a permanent antipathy to China 
and would respond favorably to a peaceful 
change in Peiping’s program. 

It has been evident for many years that 
no important debate on China can take place 
in the United States unless people at the 
top in Washington are ready to assume cer- 
tain risks. Mr. Hilsman took those risks, 
pointed to fresh paths, and opened a debate 
that will continue long after he leaves his 
present position. 

A huge file in the State Department re- 
cords the reactions to his Chinese speech. 
Almost every paper and magazine commented 
on it, and Asia’s response was also volumi- 
nous. Neither Formosa nor China liked the 
speech, and a few traditional critics in 
America expressed their resentment. 

But the overwhelming reaction, alike in 
this country and in Asia, supported Mr. Hils- 
man's effort to break through old taboos and 
to discuss relations with China in the same 
responsible spirit that marks the discussion 
of other problems, Where he led, others will 
be proud to follow, and slowly a debate on 
China can take place without an official 
tumbling into automatic trouble if he re- 
fuses to repeat outmoded but familiar slo- 
gans. 

There has never been any validity in the 
campaign which seeks to blame the State 
Department for our misfortunes in Vietnam. 
Of all the senior officials who have grappled 
with these problems, no one can surpass Mr. 
Hilsman’s personal knowledge of guerrilla 
tactics in times of actual warfare. His criti- 
cism of political conditions in Vietnam and 
of military dispositions in that country have 
often been verified by later events. At all 
times he has supported a firm policy, seeing 
a Communist yictory in South Vietnam as 
a major defeat for American purposes 
throughout southeast Asia. 

President Johnson needs the help of the 
people appointed to the State Department 
by President Kennedy. Our regret at Mr. 
Hilsman's departure must be tempered by 
the hope that he is not beginning a trend. 
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EDUCATION LOAN PLAN REVEALS 
COSTS 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, con- 
siderable attention has been focused on 
one portion of the testimony which I 
gave on February 20 before the Educa- 
tion Subcommittee on behalf of my col- 
lege student assistance bill, S. 2490. A 
part of the testimony, which was printed 
in full in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
February 25, dealt with the need for a 
Federal guarantee of student loans as 
evidenced by the extent of the com- 
mercial loan business in this field at 
often highly uneconomical rates. The 
Scripps-Howard news story which I in- 
serted in the Recorp on February 28, 
centered particularly on the operations of 
two loan organizations. One of these is 
the Tuition Plan, Inc. of New York, a sub- 
sidiary of the C.I.T. Corp., and the other 
is Education Funds, Inc., which is owned 
by Household Finance Corp. 

In fairness to them, it should be made 
clear that the “equivalent” or “true” 
interest rate as cited in the tables ap- 
pended to my testimony is a composite 
of all the charges beyond the principal 
of the loan, and that a goodly portion of 
the sums making up these charges is 
accounted for by the cost of insurance. 
I have been given specific information 
concerning the charges made by the 
Household Finance subsidiary. 

Under their plan, all payments are 
made to the cooperating school, under 
an agreement with the borrowing parent 
by which the plan provides funds needed 
at the beginning of each semester or 
quarter. Thus the total outstanding at 
any one time is a variable, although the 
repayments remain constant at the same 
monthly figure over the entire term of 


the arrangement whether for 12 months, 


24 months, or 48 months. Under the 
education funds plan, life insurance and 
disability insurance on the parent covers 
the full amount of the borrower's con- 
tract, not merely the unpaid balance, 
together with life insurance on the stu- 
dent covering the amount unpaid. I am 
informed by an officer of the company 
that this coverage is for the purpose of 
providing funds for continuation even 
in the event of the parent’s death or 
disability, and that the insurance charge 
is at cost. Insurance carrier for edu- 
cation funds is Continental Assurance of 
Chicago, an affiliate of the Continental 
Casualty group. 

According to figures provided to me, 
the cost of insurance to the borrower on 
a loan of $2,500, repayable in 12 month- 
ly payments, is $13.75. On a total ad- 
vance of $5,000 payable in 24 monthly 
installments, the insurance cost is $57.64, 
while for $10,000 in 48 months the in- 
surance charge is $236.33. This insur- 
ance is written on a group term basis, 
geared to the pay-back amounts. Ac- 
cording to the company, this insurance 
cost is below comparable term insurance 
if purchased by the individual. The 
figures quoted above appear in a brief 
chart furnished to me by the company, 
which I ask unanimous consent to insert 
at this point in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the chart 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 


Cost of insurance to borrower 


Number] Amount Total charges 
1 20 of Total 
vances monthly] pay- pay- 
pay- ment ments |Insur-| All 
ments ance other 
$2, 500 12 | $217.34 |$2, 608. 08 |$13.73 894. 35 
000. 24 | 218.67 | 5,248.08 | 57.64 190. 44 
810,000 48 | 218.96 10, 510.08 236. 33 273. 75 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, besides 
the insurance item there is another fig- 
ure listed under the total charges as all 
other.“ I am informed that this con- 
sists of two items. One is a monthly 
service charge of 81, which would com- 
prise 812 of the total cost of a 12-month 
loan, $24 of the 2-year loan cost, and 848 
on a 48-month loan. The remainder, 
and I am told that this formula has not 
been publicly stated before, consists of a 
simple annual interest rate of 14.4 per- 
cent figured on the remaining unpaid 
balance, or 1.2 percent per month. This, 
of course, is done by data processing ma- 
chines, so that it is refigured each month 
and varies with the amount of the 
balance. 

If the repayment schedule is such that 
the borrower, by paying his monthly in- 
stallments during the summer recess, for 
example, has put in sufficient to give him 
a temporary credit instead of owing 
money, the data processing machine 
allows him the same 14.4 percent inter- 
est credit as it charges him when the 
balance is reversed. This applies at any 
time the calculation shows a credit 
balance. 

I do not have the same precise infor- 
mation about any other plan, but this is 
how Education Funds, Inc., the House- 
hold Finance subsidiary, operates. The 
insurance which they require in order to 
protect the loan would not be necessary 
if a Government guarantee of student 
loans such as my bill proposes were in 
effect. To summarize, at present this 
company operates with a $1 monthly 
service charge plus a true simple interest 
rate of 14.4 percent on an annual basis, 
plus the cost of life insurance and dis- 
ability insurance. They provide what 
they describe as: 

A combination service and insurance pro- 
gram which enables the parent capable of 
paying for his child’s education to do so from 
current income and at the same time provide 
him with a valid and valuable insurance 
protection which guarantees the uninter- 
rupted continuation of payments to the 
school through a trust administration, in 
the event of the death or disability of the 
parent. 


I have been advised that both the 
C. I. T. and the Household Finance plan 
officers are willing to support the loan 
guarantee program of my bill. They tell 
me that they are interested in assisting 
the education of students and that under 
a Government loan guarantee program 
they can do so without what is often a 
major share of the charges they now 
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make. I am glad to have this informa- 
tion and to make clear to Members of the 
Senate both this willingness and the 
precise manner of operation presently 
in at least one instance. I commend 
Education Funds, Inc. and Household 
Finance as its parent for the frankness 
with which they have given me this in- 
formation. And I commend both this 
company and C.I1.T.’s Tuition Plan, Inc. 
for their willingness to embrace the Gov- 
ernment loan guarantee provision of the 
Hartke bill. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S TELEVISION 
PRESS CONFERENCE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an editorial from the 
March 1, 1964, Baltimore Sun entitled 
“A Look at L.B.J.” President Johnson’s 
first live television press conference was 
an outstanding performance. The Presi- 
dent clearly demonstrated those traits 
that go into making a great national 
leader. Above all, President Johnson’s 
conference inspired confidence, as the 
editorial clearly states. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Baltimore Sun, Mar. 1, 1964] 
A Look aT L.B.J. 


Mr. Johnson’s press conference yesterday 
was interesting in content, and it was in- 
teresting for the good long look the country 
was given of a President who is still, after 
all, a new President. The look, we believe, 
inspires further confidence in a man who al- 
ready enjoys a large measure of the Nation’s 
trust, and should help to establish the feel- 
ing of close relationship between White 
House and public which Mr. Johnson said 
he wanted. This first televised press con- 
ference posed for him something of a test. 
Each new President must work out, in his 
own manner, a method and style with the 
press. On this occasion Mr. Johnson must 
have had in mind, as the watching public did 
for the opening few moments, the kind of 
general press conference Mr. Kennedy created 
and handled so deftly. President Johnson 
yesterday changed the scene and the ar- 
rangement of participants, and sat in a chair, 
and after the first few moments it was as if 
he had been doing this forever. As one of 
several ways of making himself available 
to the press, and even more for the instruc- 
tion of the public—and for its pleasure— 
we hope he will let us see him and hear him 
not too infrequently. 


RECESS TO TOMORROW, AT NOON 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
understand that earlier today the ma- 
jority leader moved that at the close of 
the business of the Senate today, the 
Senate stand in adjournment until to- 
morrow. I ask unanimous consent that 
that order be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HILL. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, let me ask 
what the purpose is. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. The motion which 
will follow will be a motion to have the 
Senate take a recess. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, what is the 
reason for that request? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The reason is that 
the Senate is now considering the motion 
to proceed to the consideration of the 
civil rights bill; and it seems to me to be 
very orderly procedure. Personally, I 
had felt that it might be well for the Sen- 
ate to adjourn at the conclusion of the 
session today; but I see nothing to be 
accomplished by that, except perhaps to 
have Senators tomorrow ask that the 
Journal be read or perhaps submit 
amendments to the Journal, rather than 
to have the Senate proceed with the 
debate. 

However, I believe we want the Senate 
to proceed with the debate on the motion 
to take up the civil rights bill, rather 
than to have the Senate go through par- 
liamentary maneuvers in connection with 
amending the Journal. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. So long as the 
hours of the sessions are reasonable ones, 
I see no objection to cooperating in con- 
nection with such reasonable requests. 
On the other hand, whenever attempts 
are made to “put on the screws“ 
other words, to keep the Senate in ses- 
sion all night, and so forth—are made, 
that will be a different situation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I assure the Sena- 
tor that when that time comes—and it 
will come soon—we will lengthen the 
hours of the sessions. But that will be 
done with due notice, and at that time 
we shall expect to have every rule strictly 
applied. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, will the Senator from 
Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Of course I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Am I to understand that 
if the requested unanimous-consent 
agreement is given, the Senator from 
Minnesota will then move that the Sen- 
ate take a recess until noon, tomorrow? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If so, I am willing 
to cooperate with the request. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is my inten- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota that the order 
for adjournment be rescinded? With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate take a recess until 
tomorrow, at 12 o'clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 9 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
March 10, 1964, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate March 9, 1964: 

SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 

Hugh F. Owens, of Oklahoma, to be a mem- 
ber of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission for the remainder of the term expir- 
ing June 5, 1965, vice J. Allen Frear. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


A Successful Foreign Aid Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 9, 1964 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, it is 
generally agreed that foreign aid is an 
indispensable pillar of American policy 
in shoring up the defenses of the free 
world. But when we come to consider 
the substantial cost, some voices are 
raised to question the effectiveness of this 
form of assistance in building up the 
. strength of the recipient coun- 

es. 

The State of Israel offers a striking ex- 
ample of the decisive contribution of 
American aid, on the nongovernmental 
and as well as the governmental level, 
in placing a new and underdeveloped 
democracy on the road to self-reliance. 

The degree to which Israel has made 
good is dramatically reflected in the 
fact that it has established its own little 
point 4 program to provide technical 
assistance and scientific guidance to a 
great majority of the 50 or more coun- 
tries which attained their independence 
after the State of Israel came into be- 
ing in May 1948. 

One of the most important single fac- 
tors in Israel's remarkable progress has 
been the Israel bond campaign which has 
enrolled more than a million Americans 
as partners with the people of Israel 
in the development of its economy. This 
program not only symbolizes the unflag- 
ging American interest in and sympathy 
with the historic enterprise of the re- 
building of the ancient Jewish homeland, 
it also testifies to the idealism, the cour- 
age and the industry of the many hun- 
dreds of thousands of Jewish refugees 
who have come to Palestine to escape the 
savage blows of mass persecution in 
Europe. 

With the aid of Israel bonds, they have 
established a unique record of nation 
building. Industrial production has in- 
creased fivefold since Israel became a 
state. Agricultural production has quad- 
rupled. Its export trade has multiplied 
12 times in the last 15 years. Roads, 
harbors, and railways have been built. 
Pipelines for oil and pipelines for water 
have been laid and the limited natural 
resources of the country such as phos- 
phates, oil, copper, potash, and bromine 
are being exploited on an increasing 
scale. 

Mr. President, the people of Israel are 
going forward to create a homeland of 
freedom and peace for their fellow Jews 
and to contribute to the progress of the 
rest of the world as well as of their Arab 
neighbors. The concerted effort which 
Israel has made to develop its human 
resources has earned for it the role of 


pilot plant or showcase for other emerg- 
ing nations. 

Within the past year, Israel has begun 
to redeem the first Israel bonds which 
were issued 13 years ago. The beginning 
of redemption has resulted in an impres- 
sive upsurge of confidence in the State 
of Israel and its bonds. It is noteworthy 
that many financial institutions have 
shown an increasing readiness to con- 
sider Israel bonds as an area for invest- 
ment. More than 300 banks have pur- 
chased Israel bonds, in addition to more 
than 500 international and local unions 
and joint union councils. Israel bonds 
have been bought by numerous insur- 
ance companies, pension and welfare 
funds, building funds, and the like. 

Israel has just launched a new bond 
issue in this country—the third devel- 
opment issue. Funds from this new is- 
sue will be utilized in the same construc- 
tive way as the previous ones, to develop 
the economy, to absorb immigrants, to 
reclaim and settle the barren areas in 
the Negev and elsewhere in the country. 
They will aid in the economic growth of 
a land whose rebirth has a dual purpose: 
The revival of the ancient ideals of the 
Jewish prophets, combined with modern 
industrial and scientific development un- 
der the aegis of democracy. 

The history of Israel bonds is an il- 
luminating example of how foreign aid 
can work, when wisely administered, just 
as the economic growth of Israel should 
be a striking example to other undevel- 
oped nations mustering all their re- 
sources for growth. 


National Heroine, Mary Lee David 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT M-CLORY 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1964 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, an act 
of outstanding heroism occurred re- 
cently in the 12th Congressional District 
of Illinois. Mary Lee David, of McHenry 
County, while serving as a babysitter 
in the home of Mr. and Mrs. Maynard 
Knutson in Woodstock, risked her life 
to save the lives of their three children 
when the Knutson home was gutted by 
fire. Only 16 and a junior at the Wood- 
stock Community High School, Mary 
Lee lives at the Woodstock Children’s 
Home. 

Ignoring danger to herself, Mary Lee 
braved intense heat, smoke, and flames 
to carry 16-month-old Tina Knutson 
from the burning home, having already 
removed the two older children to the 
out of doors and safety. Mary Lee 
clutched the tiny child in her arms and 
dived through both the regular window 
and the closed storm window. Mary Lee 


and Tina suffered only cuts and minor 
injuries, but mute testimony to the prox- 
imity of tragedy is the singed hair on the 
backs of their heads. 

Mary Lee’s calm and courage in the 
face of disaster threatening three help- 
less children has been recognized by the 
entire Woodstock community. In un- 
precedented action, Mayor Thore Emric- 
son and all members of the Woodstock 
City Council voted to honor her with the 
official City of Woodstock Award. This 
is the highest honor the community can 
bestow on any organization or individual, 
and it has been bestowed only once be- 
fore. In addition, commendations have 
come from many community organiza- 
tions, including the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Moose, and Kiwanis. At this time, 
the American Red Cross is formulating 
plans for its recognition of Mary Lee 
David. 

Mr. Speaker, I call this act of selfless- 
ness and courage to the attention of my 
colleagues and to all those throughout 
the Nation by whom the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp is read. Truly, Mary Lee David 
is a young American woman of whom our 
entire Nation can be justly proud. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following newsletter 
of March 7, 1964: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth District, 
of Texas) 
Marcu 7, 1964. 
HOW PEOPLE ARE FOOLED ON BUDGET CUTTING 

Budget juggling, always a clever manipula- 
tion in making it possible for the admin- 
istration and Congress to please everybody, 
is being worked overtime now. A good illus- 
tration of how it works is the appropriation 
bill for the District of Columbia, passed by 
the House this week. This is the process 
which permits the spenders to show that they 
are getting things done and the savers to 
point out a cut has been made. 


Total budget estimate for the 

District of Columbia $357, 702, 300 
Committee recommendation 
Apparent cut in budget 19, 497, 100 


So we saved $19,497,100. Ah, but there is 
a joker in the deck, The $338,205,200 ap- 
proved for District appropriations for 1965 
is $25,089,538 over the appropriations for fis- 
cal 1964. Instead of saving $19 million plus, 
we are actually increasing spending by $25 
million plus. This will be the same formula 
for all appropriations bills and the result 
will be then that there is not going to be 
a cut in spending, as the administration 
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promised, but rather an increase in spend- 
ing. 

Money for the District Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare was upped $2,746,645. Aid for 
dependent children of unemployed persons 
is up $310,375 and 25 new positions have 
been added to this division alone. Much of 
the need for this increase is because of the 
continued rise in illegitimacy, a seemingly 
permanent problem in the District due in 
part to financial encouragement given in 
this area by the social planners and do- 
gooders. 


COST OF PEACE CORPS UPPED $13 MILLION 


The House approved H.R. 9666, to increase 
appropriations for the Peace Corps by $13 
million. I am deeply concerned, and said: 
in the House, about sending young Ameri- 
cans overseas under a foreign policy that 
fails to protect and defend American lives 
and property. We are sending 6,976 young 
people abroad as Peace Corps volunteers, 
many of them to countries hostile to the 
United States. 

Just two examples: Cyprus with 22 Peace 
Corps volunteers. Not only are American 
lives endangered, but there is a very tick- 
lish diplomatic situation in which the U.S. 
allies are involved. Just one wrong word 
from an inexperienced, eager Peace Corps 
worker could plunge the Nation into a dan- 
gerous incident. Ghana has 139 volunteers 
from the Peace Corps. This is the country 
which is openly pro-Communist and has 
staged some of the most recent violent anti- 
American demonstrations. The Government 
there makes no secret of its contempt for 
us and its sympathy for the Communists. 

A total of 555 volunteers have been re- 
turned to this country before their assign- 
ment was up. Of these 339 were returned 
for personal adjustment reasons which in- 
cluded inability to adjust, behavioral prob- 
lems, insistence on marriage not compatible 
with Peace Corps service, resignations, and 
involuntary operations. This was the only 
explanation given in the report. 

THE ILL-ADVISED INTEREST EQUALIZATION ACT 

The Interest Equalization Act of 1963, ad- 
vocated by the President and Democrat lead- 
ers to solve the imbalance of payments and 
gold outflow is self-defeating and will only 
accentuate the problems. Proponents refuse 
to recognize: (1) that our money invested 
privately abroad earns money and returns to 
the United States; (2) that we must Keep our 
money market free of government dictation; 
(3) that our foreign giveaways directly ac- 
celerate gold outflow, and (4) that our trade 
program is not reciprocal because others do 
not lower their tariffs to match ours and 
flood our country with goods. Instead they 
impose a new tax on U.S. purchasers of for- 
eign stocks or bonds. The tax ranges from 
2.75 to 15 percent for maturities of 3 
to 28% years. All the witnesses at the hear- 
ings and most of the Republican members 
of the House disapproved this short-range at- 
tempt at a solution which now may well ob- 
scure the permanent and basic solutions nec- 
essary. 

DALLAS CHILDREN FURNISH AN INSPIRATION 

A most prized presentation was made to 
me. I received a booklet prepared by the 
second grade class of Mrs. Elizabeth Lutz at 
the White Rock School. The hand-made 
booklet was called “Our Forefathers and 
the Words They Gave Us.” It contained, in 
the children’s own handwriting, many of 
the great truths upon which our freedoms 
are founded. In their letter to me, they 
said: 

“DEAR CONGRESSMAN ALGER: We are Mrs. 
Lutz’ second-grade class at White Rock 
School. We have each made an American 
booklet just like the one we are presenting 
to you. We love our country. Thank you 
for serving us.” 
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America has lost too much of this simple, 
child-like faith in our country. We have 
made patriotism a dirty word. From this 
work by these children all of us may learn a 
powerful lesson about the importance of re- 
turning to the old-fashioned virtues of pa- 
triotism, pride in ourselves, faith in our great 
Nation. I thank these youngsters. I am 
proud to serve a community which incul- 
cates such sterling qualities in our young. 


MEETING WITH NEW YORK AFL-CIO UNION 


This week I was happy to speak to 1,000 
shop stewards of District 65, Retail, Whole- 
sale and Department Store Union, AFL-CIO, 
in New York City. Two of the union officials 
had appeared before the Ways and Means 
Committee in support of the hospitalization 
(medicare) bill, They accepted my chal- 
lenge to invite me to one of their meetings. 
It was a good experience for me, and I think, 
for them. I do not know that I made any 
converts to the side I presented, but the free 
and open discussion was the best example 
of our American system at work—in which 
men and women of good will may disagree 
and strongly support each point of view 
without hatred, rancor, or violence. 


A Critical Need for More and Better 
Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES C. HEALEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1964 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most pressing problems in my con- 
gressional district is the need for more 
and better housing. New York, like 
other large cities, has a large percentage 
of substandard housing. We still have a 
critical shortage of housing in our city 
in spite of 326,000 new housing units be- 
tween the period of 1950 and 1960. Our 
Federal Government must help to pro- 
vide more low-income and middle- 
income housing, and we need to improve 
and make habitable the thousands of 
substandard housing units. 

Mr. Speaker, I include in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD the text of my recent 
testimony before the Housing Subcom- 
mittee of the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee in behalf of the admin- 
istration’s Housing and Community 
Development Act of 1964: 

TESTIMONY OF Hon. JAMES C. HEALEY, oF NEW 
YORK, BEFORE THE HOUSING SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE HousR BANKING AND CURRENCY 
COMMITTEE, FEBRUARY 26, 1964 
Mr. Chairman and members of the Hous- 

ing Subcommittee, I am glad to have this op- 

portunity to testify in support of the ad- 
ministration housing bill. As you know, 

I am a former member of the Committee on 

Banking and Currency, and I have always 

taken an interest in housing legislation 

which is so important to meet the needs of 
the people of our cities. 

The housing bill submitted by President 
Johnson fully carries out the wholehearted 
commitment of the Democratic Party to the 
cause of better housing and better neigh- 
borhoods for families of every income level. 
One of the first major bills submitted to the 
Congress by President Kennedy just after 
his inauguration was the Housing Act of 
1961, which made major improvements in 
our housing programs and included the larg- 
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est increases in authorization proposed for 
many years. President Johnson's housing 
bill, submitted just 2 years later, is in some 
ways even larger, reflecting the growth of 
these programs under a sympathetic ad- 
ministration. For example, the number of 
low-rent public housing units aimed at help- 
ing those in greatest need is somewhat more 
than twice the number in the 1961 act. I 
am heartily in favor of that provision, which 
is important to my congressional district, 
and while I recognize that there is strong 
opposition to this program from some quar- 
ters, I am confident that this committee will 
succeed in putting through a substantial in- 
crease in the level of operations of low- 
rent housing. Certainly, they can count on 
my vote just as they have been able to 
count on it in the past. 

New York, like other big cities throughout 
the country, has a large percentage of sub- 
standard housing. In our city, 1 person in 
12, or about 640,000, live in these substand- 
ard dwellings. There is a great need to re- 
place some and to repair others. It is esti- 
mated that about 1 out of every 4 of 
the city’s apartment units is in a deteriorat- 
ing condition, and most of these apartments 
house low-income families. Other low-in- 
come groups, at a disadvantage insofar as 
housing is concerned, are our elderly and 
minority groups. New York, as other large 
cities, has a great influx of minority-group 
families, seeking relief from social and 
economic hardships. These economically 
and socially handicapped people spend the 
hignest percentage of their incomes on rent. 
They must have better housing if they are 
ever to better their standard of living. They 
cannot move from their present quarters— 
and they are doomed to continue in sub- 
standard housing, until subsidized low-rent 
apartments are available to them. Our 
President has called for a “war on poverty" 
and 1 know of no better way to begin than 
by improving the unfortunate housing condi- 
tions of these low-income families. Of ap- 
proximately 80,000 families in New York City 
on public welfare last year, one-half were 
living in slum housing and their need for 
better housing is urgent. 

We still have a critical shortage of hous- 
ing in our city in spite of 326,000 new hous- 
ing units between the period of 1950 and 
1960, one-third of them low rent. The Fed- 
eral Government must help to provide more 
low-income and middle-income housing— 
rentals that families with low incomes can 
afford—and we need to improve and make 
habitable the thousands of substandard 
housing units. 

We have in our city thousands of single el- 
derly persons with low-incomes—a large 
portion of them having only their small so- 
cial security check as income, and others 
dependent on public welfare. The provisions 
of this bill for single elderly persons, as well 
as couples with low incomes, has my strong 
support. 

Letters come to me daily from residents of 
my congressional district, asking me for as- 
sistance in locating better housing. They 
are pathetic letters—most of them from low- 
income families who have been waiting 5 or 
6 years, or even much longer, and who have 
filed and refiled their applications with the 
New York City Housing Authority. Some 
of these families come to my New York con- 
gressional office to speak to me personally. 
You would find it difficult to believe that 
the conditions they describe actually exist. 
And yet they do exist. It is not uncommon 
for me to hear of 8 or 10 members of one 
family living in two crowded rooms; of a 
large family sharing one bath with two or 
three other families, or sharing one stove 
with other families. Infants and children 
suffer colds and more serious illnesses in 
winter due to lack of heat; an elderly and ill 
couple is unable to get outside to fresh air 
in a park or to shop for themselves because 
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illness or infirmity prevents the strenuous 
walk to and from their third or fourth-floor 
walk-up. A mother is sick with fear for her 
youngsters sleeping in their crowded, unsani- 
tary quarters which are infested with rats 
and roaches. Some of the occupants of these 
quarters don’t know what it is to have hot 
water or adequate lighting. 

So while a great deal has been accom- 
plished in New York, we must seek additional 
Federal funds for public housing. 

One of the most heartening provisions of 
the bill is the greatly improved provision for 
families displaced by urban renewal. This 
is a problem which the Congress has wrestled 
with in the past, and I believe we all recog- 
nize that we have not yet found the full 
answer. However, the major forward steps 
taken by this bill will go a long way toward 
providing equity for those displaced from 
their homes. The bill provides rent-supple- 
ment payments for displaced low and mod- 
est-income families over a period of 2 years 
to assure that they can afford decent hous- 
ing by paying no more than the same 20 
percent of income which is typical of more 
fortunate families in the higher income 
brackets. The bill also recognizes the spe- 
cial problems of displaced small business 
firms by paying $1,000 to help them get 
established in a new location. In addition to 
the existing provisions in law which meet 
moving expenses, there is also a further 
$1,500 severance payment for small busi- 
ness firms which do not reopen. The plight 
of families and small business firms displaced 
for any reason is one which weighs on the 
conscience of all of us in the Congress, and 
this bill will go a long way toward meeting 
that obligation. I only regret that these 
relocation benefits are necessarily confined to 
housing programs when, as a matter of prin- 
ciple, they should also apply to highway con- 
struction and other government-aided build- 
ing—but I recognize that this is the jurisdic- 
tion of separate committees. I can only 
hope that these other committees will fol- 
low your lead in providing relocation benefits 
as they have in the past. 

One of the great innovations of the 1961 
act was the program of below market interest 
rates for rental and cooperative housing for 
moderate income families. I am sure that 
this committee agrees that this program fills 
a vital need and has made a promising start. 
The President's bill makes some refinements 
in this program which should help it serve 
the public even better. At present, it still 
has adequate dollar authority, but, of course, 
this will be used up before too long. When 
it is, I am sure this committee will see to it 
that additional funds are provided and I 
pledge my support in that effort when the 
time comes. 

Another provision of the bill which I want 
to single out for a special commendation is 
that which removes the dollar ceiling on the 
authorization of low-interest financing for 
housing for the elderly. Again, this is a pro- 

aimed at an urgent and growing need 
which has been in existence for only a few 
years, but which has already proven its value. 
Of course, the funds for these loans still 
must be provided by appropriation, but this 
provision will eliminate one step in the 
process and make it easier for us to help pro- 
vide good housing for older people at rents 
they can afford. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a lengthy bill with 
many outstanding good features in it. I will 
not take the committee’s time to go through 
all of them because I am sure that you know 
from my record that I am an unwavering 
supporter of housing legislation, particularly 
that aimed at the needs of low and moderate 
income families. These families can only 
look to their Government for help. Let me 
Just add that another important benefit 
which will come from this bill is the boost 
which it will give to employment. Unem- 
ployment is still a serious problem in this 
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country and nowhere is it greater than in 
the hearts of our large cities. The construc- 
tion of all kinds as provided for in this legis- 
lation will give jobs and incomes to many, 
and thereby help our entire economy. 

Thank you,.Chairman Rains, and mem- 
bers of the subcommittee for this opportunity 
to express my support of the Housing and 
Community Development Act of 1964, 


A Major Tax Structure Overhaul and Our 
Educational System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1964 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
last weekend, while out in the district I 
represent—California’s first—I gave an 
address before the Sonoma County Tax- 
payers Association, in the Veterans Me- 
morial Hall at Santa Rosa, on two ex- 
tremely vital matters of concern to the 
American people—taxes and education. 

Gentlemen, the overwhelming re- 
sponse I received led me to believe that 
my colleagues and the public, in gen- 
eral, would be interested in this ap- 
proach, and I am therefore including 
this speech in its entirety below: 

CHANNELING THE TAXPAYERS’ REVOLT 

It is a real pleasure to be here tonight. I 
have looked forward to it for a number of 
good reasons, not the least of which was to 
see my many good friends here. But mainly, 
I welcome the chance to talk to you about 
taxes, 

You know, when I voted in favor of the 
income tax cut last month, some of my con- 
stituents wrote to me to ask why I had 
changed my position. 

You may recall that the tax cut was be- 
fore the House last September. I voted 
against it at that time because it was too 
early to determine how much we could cut 
the 1964 budget and the administration 
didn't want to guarantee that spending 
would be controlled in the 1965 budget. 

Last month, after we had cut 66% billion 
from the 1964 budget and President Johnson 
had presented a new budget that was lower 
than President Kennedy’s, I voted for it. 

This reminded me of a story one of my col- 
leagues told when he was accused of chang- 
ing his position. He said an elderly couple 
was driving down the road in his district in 
their elderly car. 

The wife looked across the front seat at her 
husband and said: “You know, Henry, we 
never sit close together any more. We used 
to sit close every time we went for a drive.” 

Henry glanced over from the driver's seat 
and said: “Well, I haven’t changed my posi- 
tion.“ 

And this is the way it is with me and the 
income tax cut. I was for it all along. I 
didn’t change—the administration did. 

Today, I have a few comments to make 
regarding taxes. Some people feel that the 
tax cut will make people feel happy through 
this election and a few more to come. To 
me, this was not the purpose of the bill. 

The purpose of the tax cut was primarily 
to spur the Nation’s economy. I tend to be- 
lieve that this was somewhat overplayed and 
that only part of the expected economic 
surge will be realized. 
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To me, the real reason for this tax cut was 
to return this 611½ billion to the private 
sector, to provide capital for growth and ex- 
pansion, to increase job opportunities of a 
more permanent nature. Further, it was 
mandatory that we revise our tax rate struc- 
ture to permit more equitable competition 
with other economic unions forming 
throughout the world. 

For every dollar California taxpayers pay 
to the Federal Government, they get back 
79 cents in services, according to the Con- 
gressional Quarterly. It is obvious to any- 
one that those dollars will buy a lot more in 
services if they are left here in the first 
place. 

If any State in the Union can afford to 
pay its own way, it is California. 

So, my first announcement to you tonight 
is this: This is not the last of the big Federal 
tax cuts If I and a growing number of re- 
sponsible Congressmen have anything to say 
about it, this is Just the beginning of a 
major tax reform—hopefully at all levels of 
government. The major aim of this tax 
reform is to return Federal tax sources to 
State and local governments so they can 
handle their own problems—all directed 
toward reducing the unbearable load of our 
real property taxpayers. And to provide a 
broader tax base to support our schools— 
our cities, counties, and other units of local 
government where the demand for service 
actually occurs. 

My own theme is “Home Rule.” 

“Leave to private initiative all the func- 
tions that citizens can perform privately; 
use the level of government closest to the 
community for all public functions it can 
handle; utilize cooperative intergovern- 
mental agreements where appropriate to 
attain economical performance and popular 
approval; reserve national action for residual 
participation where State and local goy- 
ernments are not fully adequate; and for the 
continuing responsibilities that only the 
National Government can undertake.” 

My motto is “Strong local government is 
the foundation of our Republic.” Noone can 
dispute the fact that our educational sys- 
tem, based on home rule, or call it local 
control if you will, is the greatest in the 
world. And no one can dispute that our edu- 
cational system, along with our American 
system of individual initiative and responsi- 
bility, has given our people the highest 
standard of living in the world. 

Yet, our educational system is primarily 
supported by one of the most limited tax 
bases available to government—the property 
tax. Those who earn money pay the bulk 
of their income, corporate, and excise taxes 
to the Federal Government. These same peo- 
ple pay the bulk of their sales and use taxes 
to the State. But the property owners, and 
this includes many people on retirement in- 
comes, who have already paid for their chil- 
dren's education, pay most of the support 
for our schools. The objective we must 
all work for is to equalize the tax burden 
by providing a tax program that properly 
considers the mobile population problem. 

Some will say that the answer is to go 
to the Federal Government for help from 
its vast sources of income. And I say to you 
that to ask for Federal help is to ask for 
Federal control. I firmly believe it is con- 
stitutionally and morally obligatory to main- 
tain a decentralized system of education in 
America. 

{ say this without reservation. Federal 
control has followed Federal aid in many 
areas. Frankly, the personnel and agencies 
of Government would not be doing their job 
if the contingencies for disbursement were 
not maintained. I would cite further, the 
Supreme Court of the United States: 

In 1942, a case was argued over whether 
a farmer could accept Government supports 
but refuse to abide by the attendant Gov- 
ernment acreage controls. Justice Jackson 
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writing the majority decision against the 
farmer (Wickard v. Filburn), said: 

“It only appears that, if he could get all 
that the Government gives and do nothing 
that the Government asks, he would be better 
off than this law allows.” He further said, 
in a general vein: “It is hardly lack of due 
process for Government to regulate that 
which it subsidizes.” . 

This, of course, does not preclude the Fed- 
eral Government recognizing its responsibili- 
ties under the impacted area, National De- 
fense Education Act and the National Science 
Foundation programs. 

It is my firm conviction that the solution 
to our school problems * * * and many of our 
other problems * * * is to permit home rule 
to prevail. We must remove tax sources from 
the Federal Government and return them to 
the States. The States, in turn, must over- 
haul their tax structures or revise revenue al- 
locations to provide a broader tax base at the 
local government and school board level. 
These new funds could be used as a new 
source of revenue or relief to the ad valorem 
taxpayer. 

This will give you the funds to meet your 
own responsibilities. At the same time, I 
pledge to work for more spending cuts at the 
Federal level so we can afford to repeal these 
tax sources. I would, however, remind you 
that we must take into account a major prob- 
lem of concern to many of us—the national 
debt. We must come forth with a positive 
program to retire this debt. I am currently 
conducting research toward this end. 

Individual and community responsibility 
is the backbone of this country. If and 
when this is gone, all is lost. We would be- 
come mere automatons under a socialist 
master. 

A great taxpayer revolt already is building 
up in this country. My correspondence, and 
that of my colleagues, shows this. Property 
owners, of course, are the most concerned. 
Those of us who subscribe to the philosophy 
of doing everything possible to permit the 
private enterprise system to flourish are 
most encouraged with our successes this far. 
(Tax cut and foreign aid—more emphasis in 
the private sector.) 

Our first step is to channel this taxpayers’ 
revolt in the right direction. We must pro- 
vide proper leadership. We must solicit the 
cooperation of all representatives of Govern- 
ment and organizations such as the Sonoma 
‘Taxpayers Association. 

So I am proposing to you tonight a reso- 
lution. A resolution that I hope will be 
adopted by every school board, village, city, 
county, special district, and civic body in 
this district. I am going to send a copy to 
every one of these bodies and urge that they 
endorse it. 

Further, I am going to send copies of this 
resolution to all of my 434 colleagues in the 
House of Representatives. I will ask that 
they endorse it and likewise send copies to 
all the local government bodies in their dis- 
tricts 


Now, I would like to read to you what this 
resolution says: 


“HOME RULE AND TAX REFORM RESOLUTION 
“Resolution urging revision of tax struc- 


ture among the various levels of govern- 
ment 


“Whereas all local governments in the 
United States of America are firmly com- 
mitted to the advancement of the principles 
of home rule and local self-determination; 
and, 

“Whereas these precious principles of 
American local government are meaningless 
unless the counties, cities, school districts, 
and other special service districts concerned 
have available tax sources for financing local 
governmental functions; and, 

“Whereas, with home rule, there invariably 
comes the necessity of home responsibility 
and the challenge of home achievement 
since the fulfillment of home rules does not 
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involve the denial of governmental services 
to the people nor does it involve their being 
furnished at substandard levels; and, 

“Whereas the common property tax is 
now the universally overloaded mainstay of 
local government finances with the in- 
evitable result that self-sufficiency of local 
governments is seriously hampered; and, 

“Whereas local governments need addi- 
tional independent sources of revenue in 
order to enable proper home rule perform- 
ance of governmental services; and, 

“Whereas strong local government is the 
foundation of our Republic: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by: That support is hereby 
expressed for the allocation of specific tax 
sources to local government; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That support is hereby ex- 
pressed for an immediate revision of the tax 
structure at the State and Federal levels with 
the single goal of returning tax sources to 
local units of government, thereby enabling 
said local governments to be more self- 
sufficient in their own right.” 

If you concur, I will solicit your support. 
This resolution, I feel, will set the stage for 
action by the Congress and all levels of gov- 
ernment. I personally feel that the first 
major step in this tax reform could be the 
Federal excise tax. 

The Federal excise tax on telephone serv- 
ice, cosmetics, jewelry, furs, leather goods, 
amusements, etc., was levied during the Ko- 
rean war. It was promised that it would 
expire 2 years later. 

But for more than a decade, this tax has 
been extended year after year. The admin- 
istration and the Congress has broken faith 
with the people time after time. In reality, 
this tax should have been the first to go. 
It provides Federal income of some $13 bil- 
lion a year, not a great deal more, relatively 
speaking, than the recent income tax cut. 

To illustrate that possible repeal of the 
excise tax is not just a dream, I have talked 
to the chairman and members of the House 
Ways and Means Committee about it. This 
is the committee that handles tax bills. I 
fully believe we can look forward to action 
to implement these objectives. 

It is my plan to continue working with the 
First Congressional District's schools, cities, 
counties, as well as the League of California 
Cities, the County Supervisors Association, 
the National Association of County Officials 
in Washington, and any volunteer organiza- 
tion dedicated to the cause of fiscal integrity 
to advance this tax reform concept. 

I would like to just touch briefly on the 
President's proposed budget to advise inter- 
ested people of some improvement that could 
and should be made. We will urge: 

1. Proceeds of the sale of Government as- 
sets should be listed in the budget as revenue, 
rather than as a reduction of Federal spend- 
ing, thereby reflecting a more accurate budg- 
et picture. 

2. Establish a Bipartisan Commission on 
Federal Expenditure policy to study the fol- 
lowing areas: (a) Establishment of spending 
priorities among Federal programs; (b) ap- 
praisal of Federal activities to determine 
those which retard economic growth; (c) im- 
provement of Federal budgeting process; (d) 
examination of Government functions which 
could be better performed by the private 
sector of our economy; (e) review of Fed- 
eral responsibilities to determine which could 
be performed more effectively and efficiently 
at State and local levels; (f) determination 
of proper level of user charges and other fees 
charged the public for special Government 
services; (g) improvement in Government 
operations to increase efficiency, 

3. Evaluate and reorient the whole net- 
work of Government price supports toward 
a free market economy for agriculture: (a) 
Reject the repudiated doctrine of supply 
management.” 
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4. In adjusting to the technological rev- 
olution—education and training will become 
increasingly vital to the social progress of 
our Nation. The Government should: (a) 
Encourage in every way possible, the ex- 
pansion of business training programs; (b) 
existing private programs to guarantee long- 
term private loans to students should be 
improved upon and extended; (c) accelerate 
and extend vocational, apprenticeship, and 
Manpower development and training pro- 
grams; (d) coordinate and modernize Health, 
Education, and Welfare’s vocational educa- 
tion program, Labor’s apprenticeship pro- 
gram and military vocational training; (e) 
review draft law provisions as they impede 
education and employment of young men; 
(f) eliminate redundancy and inconsistency 
among Trade Expansion Act of 1962, the 
Area Redevelopment Act, the Manpower 
Development and Training Act, the unem- 
ployment insurance program, and the mili- 
tary manpower training programs; (g) 
amend tax laws to permit tax deduction for 
education or training in either academic or 
vocational subjects at the post-high-school 
level; (h) provide incentives for companies 
to plan for technological changes by, among 
other measures suggested herein, encourag- 
ing States to broaden merit ratings under 
unemployment insurance laws; (i) encour- 
age States to permit individuals undergoing 
training or retraining to receive unemploy- 
ment compensation up to normal amounts 
and limits; (J) consider disqualifying from 
unemployment compensation workers who 
refuse referral to training without good 
cause. 

5. Antitrust: Favor establishment of a 
Commission on Antitrust Laws to review U.S. 
laws and procedures as they affect growth, 
foreign economic policy, and the national 
security. 

6. National emergency strikes: (a) Rec- 
ommend that a joint congressional com- 
mittee be established to study all aspects of 
industrywide collective bargaining and in- 
dustrywide strikes and lockouts with a pur- 
pose of shaping new legislation to deal with 
national emergency strikes; (b) urge that 
organization of tripartite labor, management, 
and government committees on local, re- 
gional, and industry basis be pressed. 

7. Encourage profit sharing by employees: 
(a) Encourage export expansion. ° 


Congressional Hearings on South Viet- 
nam—20 Questions for Better Public 
Understanding of the Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 9, 1964 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, last 
October, I called for a full congressional 
review of the war in South Vietnam and 
the role of the United States in it. To- 
day I repeat this request. I suggest that 
it is our obligation, as citizens and as 
elected representatives, to call upon out- 
side experts, as well as the Government 
spokesmen who have heretofore monop- 
olized information on this conflict. 
Americans risking their lives in this war- 
torn country have described this war as 
“an endless tunnel”; we must know 
whether this is so, or whether something 
can indeed be done to insure that our 
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sons do not repeat the tragedy of Dien 
Bien Phu. 

In the 2 years that American troops, 
money, and supplies have been pouring 
into South Vietnam on a large scale to 
advise and support the South Viet- 
namese in their death struggle with the 
Communists, we have heard many con- 
flicting reports about our function in 
southeast Asia. On a Monday not long 
ago the American public was told that 
the Communists had made considerable 
progress in the past few months; on 
Tuesday, the same authority claimed 
that the anti-Communst South Vietna- 
mese had made considerable progress in 
the past 2 weeks; and on Wednesday, we 
heard, from the same source, that “things 
have never looked so bad.” Is it any 
wonder that speculation is rife? 

A month later we are told that the 
basic military problem is in South Viet- 
nam itself and that action in North Viet- 
nam will perform no miracle. A few days 
after that another high-ranking official 
reveals that in the last few weeks, a de- 
liberate buildup of heavy weapons from 
North Vietnam has been observed. 

I support America’s commitment to 
maintain southeast Asia's independ- 
ence; what is more, I want to see that 
this commitment is carried out. I recog- 
nize that there is no magic cure for the 
crippling virus of Communist guerrilla 
warfare. I say merely that we have got 
to take our hands away from our eyes. 
For 2 years or more we have been playing 
blindfolded against a team that sees 
clearly. Yet we cannot wish the Commu- 
nists out of southeast Asia. Isvestia 
declares that we are now changing the 
rules of the game. Just what are the 
rules and what is this deadly game? 
More important, what are the stakes? 

The American people and their repre- 
sentatives have a right to know the an- 
swers to these questions. Over 200 
Americans have lost their lives in this 
tragic conflict. Hundreds of millions of 
dollars have poured into South Vietnam, 
along with uncounted millions of dollars 
in planes, supplies, and weapons for our 
own troops. While we have been blind- 
folded, the Vietcong have gained almost 
complete control over the Mekong Delta, 
which used to be a key rice-exporting 
area, and have made alarming gains in 
the central provinces where we were 
confident of South Vietnamese control. 
In 1962 and 1963, we have now learned, 
the Vietcong captured enough Ameri- 
can-made weapons to arm practically 
their entire force. 

Recently a New Yorker sent me a let- 
ter from a relative stationed in South 
Vietnam. I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of the letter be inserted at this 
point in the ReEcorp. In order to spare 
this disheartened young man from any 
possible punishment for speaking his 
mind, I have omitted any identifying in- 
formation from his letter. He writes 
as follows: 

The article you sent about the Army-Air 
Force battle was terrific and 100 percent 
true. We see it every day and it’s a crying 
shame. There are so many things going on 
here that you wonder how the United States 
ever won a war; it is a very poorly run 
war, believe me. The Army mentioned the 
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Mohawk, saying they are testing it over 
here with 8 planes, They had 15 originally 
but have only 5 now, the rest were all shot 
down and they cost $1 million each. 

They are designed to do the same job our 
planes do and although they are slightly 
faster and carry a little firepower, they are 
the biggest waste of money the country has 
seen. The helicopters they speak so highly 
of are being shot down daily due to their 
vulnerability. The statistics they come up 
with do not refiect what the fighting man 
knows is the truth. The soldiers are almost 
refusing to fly without Air Force fighter 
cover, when they go in with choppers only 
they run into a wall of enemy fire every 
time. It's only the wheels who are pushing 
Army air, the men on the ground who need 
the help, want fighter cover. It’s a fact that 
the choppers are shooting up their own peo- 
ple. They have 18- and 19-year-old kids 
running the machineguns and when they 
get into the landing zone they squeeze the 
trigger and don't stop firing until they're on 
the way home. Consequently they shoot 
anything in their path, Vietcong, friendly 
troops, other choppers, it’s a crime. They 
forget to mention the nighttime. Every 
night 10 to 20 forts are attacked by the Viet- 
cong and there is no possible way to defend 
them, choppers can't fly at night, so the Air 
Force goes out to them. By bombing and 
strafing around the forts almost every one 
has been saved because of air support. Every 
day we're losing more ground to the Vietcong, 
they're getting stronger, smarter, and better 
equipped * * *. Most of the Americans 
here are doing more harm than good, living 
in Saigon at a fancy hotel, swimming pools, 
making extra money by flying once a month. 
I could tell you stories for an hour about 
the waste here, maybe I will sometime. Of 
the 16,000 men here, 10,000 are 100-percent 
useless. But that’s another story. What 
we should do is pull out 90 percent of our 
people and keep the money coming, the 
war would go no different and the Viet- 
cong will not be able to kill more Ameri- 
icans at least. You can’t imagine what a 
mess this place is, the industrial might of 
America forced to fight on guerrilla terms is 
outclassed, it’s going to take the Vietnamese 
themselves to win this one. 


How many Americans are receiving 
letters like this which predict that the 
war will be lost by the end of this year? 
How can we put an end to the under- 
mining of morale, the fearful rumors, 
and crippling speculation about this war 
unless the Government brings questions 
like this out into the open and provides 
honest answers? 

When one hears in one breath that 
we are going to stay in South Vietnam 
to the finish, and in the next that we 
are going to withdraw in less than 2 
years, one has difficulty understanding 
just what we do intend todo. When our 
President tells the North Vietnamese 
that they are “playing a dangerous 
game,” we would like to know just what 
that means, and not have to rely on in- 
spired newspaper speculation. 

What is more, if this is a primarily 
South Vietnamese war, why is it not up 
to the South Vietnamese command to 
determine whether terrorist or guerrilla 
or other activities in North Vietnam 
would be useful. Do not Secretary 
Rusk’s recent comments, downgrading 
the usefulness of such actions, explode 
the myth that the South Vietnamese are 
running this war? 

When at last a regime appears in 
South Vietnam that recognizes that this 
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war is primarily a political affair, that 
the South Vietnamese people are the key 
to its successful completion, we want to 
know what they are doing to win over 
this war-weary peasantry. 

People are not satisfied with word that 
“the proper course is being followed” in 
South Vietnam. What is the proper 
course? concerns them much more. 

I am therefore sending to the Defense 
Department and the Department of 
State 20 questions about the present sit- 
uation in South Vietnam and the actions 
now being taken to improve it. These 
are important questions, and in my 
views, they should have full and frank 
answers. The Congress and the Ameri- 
can people want the answers. 

Obviously, no one wants military 
secrets to be disclosed, but neither do we 
want vital information about our Na- 
tion’s policies to be withheld in an un- 
warranted security cloak. The people 
have the right to know where we are 
going and what we are doing in Vietnam. 
Answers to these questions are impera- 
tive to clear up the confusion and pro- 
vide the information which is now lack- 
ing and which is essential if future poli- 
cies in this area are to enjoy the united 
support and understanding of the pub- 
lic and the Congress. Perhaps these 
questions cannot be answered until the 
present on-the-spot evaluation is con- 
cluded but certainly promptly thereafter 
we should be informed. 

These 20 questions are: 

First. Is the strategic hamlet program 
being continued? How many such ham- 
lets are now in existence? How many 
have been overrun by Vietcong forces 
since their establishment? What is 
being done to insure beyond doubt the 
security of these hamlets in the future? 

Second. What areas of South Viet- 
nam are today under the control of the 
Communists? 

Third. How many anti-Communist 
village leaders have been assassinated 
by the Vietcong since January 1, 1962? 

Fourth. How many weapons have 
been captured from the South Viet- 
namese by Vietcong since early 1962? 
On a weekly basis, how many have been 
captured since November 1, 1963? How 
many have been recaptured? 

Fifth. What is the average cost per 
month of American participation in the 
war in South Vietnam? What is the 
cost of military assistance and other pay- 
ments to the South Vietnamese? What 
is the cost of direct U.S. activities? l 

Sixth. How many American planes 
and helicopters, flown by American per- 
sonnel, have been shot down over South 
Vietnam in the past 2 years? 

Seventh. To what extent is the Viet- 
cong operation self-sustaining and in- 
dependent, and to what extent is it sup- 
ported or sustained by elements outside 
South Vietnam? 

Eighth. What is being done to cut off 
Vietcong supply lines from other na- 
tions? Has the Ho Chi Minh trail been 
blocked? 

Ninth. What action has been taken on 
Cambodian Prince Sihanouk’s proposal 
to seal Cambodia's borders against Com- 
munist guerrillas? What action has 
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been taken to seal Laotian borders 
against Communist forays? 

Tenth. What is the estimated size of 
all Vietcong forces today? 

Eleventh. Who are the leaders of the 
Vietcong? Where do they come from? 
Are they North or South Vietnamese? 
Where are they trained? To what ex- 
tent is Red China supporting the Viet- 
cong operations? 

Twelfth. How many American person- 
nel in South Vietnam, military and civil- 
ian, have been wounded or killed as a 
result of Vietcong action? 

Thirteenth. It a decision is made to 
undertake any kind of action against the 
North Vietnamese, will it be made by the 
United States Government or the Gov- 
ernment of South Vietnam? Will the 
Congress be consulted? 

Fourteenth. Is the United States seri- 
ously considering neutralization of Viet- 
nam along the lines negotiated in Laos? 
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Fifteenth. What actions are being 
taken to stabilize the present regime in 
South Vietnam politically and economi- 
cally? 

Sixteenth. How many American offi- 
cers have resigned in protest against the 
course of events in South Vietnam? 
Have they been allowed to make public 
statements? 

Seventeenth. How many American 
troops can be withdrawn from South 
Vietnam by the end of 1965? How many 
will have to remain? What will their 
functions be? 

Eighteenth. Who has primary respon- 
sibility on the ground for U.S. actions 
and policy in South Vietnam? 

Nineteenth. What efforts have been 
made to secure support and assistance 
from other free nations in Asia in defeat- 
ing Communist encroachments in South 
Vietnam? 
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Twentieth. What effect would a Com- 
munist takeover in South Vietnam have 
on the U.S. strategic position in the Far 
East? 

Let me again make clear that I do not 
want our Government to make a public 
reply on points where answers could jeop- 
ardize the course of military activities. 
But military security must not become 
an excuse for withholding information 
needed by the Congress and the Ameri- 
can people for a full understanding of 
what our present objectives are and how 
they can be achieved in an increasingly 
critical area of the world. 

There is already mounting evidence 
that the lack of information and the 
wide speculation on policy are under- 
mining morale on our side and are help- 
ing the Communists considerably more 
than a clear and factual statement of 
the situation and of United States and 
South Vietnamese policies would do. 


SENATE 


Tuespay, Marcu 10, 1964 


(Legislative day of Monday, March 9, 
1964) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the Acting President 
pro tempore [Mr. METCALF]. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, God: Grant us, we be- 
seech Thee, the grace and vision to toil 
in these fields of time in the sense of 
the eternal. We bring our stained lives 
to the holiness that shames our unclean- 
ness, to the love that forgives our iniqui- 
ties, to the truth that reveals our false- 
ness, to the tireless patience that outlasts 
our fickleness. 

In the brooding silence of this still 
moment before we are enmeshed in the 
rush of another day, may open windows 
of faith flood the shadows with light, 
that in Thy sunshine’s blaze our lives 
may brighter, fairer be. 

Grant us inner greatness of spirit and 
insight to rightly read the signs of these 
times. Matching the large designs of 
this glorious and challenging day, may 
we keep step with the drumbeat of Thy 
purpose which is marching on. 

In the dear Redeemer’s name we ask 
it. Amen. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

As in executive session, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the appropriate commit- 


(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed a bill (H.R. 10215) relating 
to sick leave benefits for officers and 
members of the Metropolitan Police force 
of the District of Columbia, the Fire De- 
partment of the District of Columbia, the 
U.S. Park Police force, and the White 
House Police force, in which i: requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Acting President pro tem- 
pore: 

S. 1964. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Traffic Act, 1925, as amended, to 
increase the fee charged for learners’ per- 
mits; and 

H.R. 9637. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions during fiscal year 1965 for procurement 
of aircraft, missiles, and naval vessels, and 
research, development, test, and evaluation, 
for the Armed Forces, and for other purposes. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 10215) relating to sick 
leave benefits for officers and members of 
the Metropolitan Police force of the 
District of Columbia, the Fire Depart- 
ment of the District of Columbia, the 
U.S. Park Police force, and the White 
House Police force, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of Mr. MANSFIELD to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
7152) to enforce the constitutional right 
to vote, to confer jurisdiction upon the 
district courts of the United States to 
provide injunctive relief against dis- 


crimination in public accommodations, 
to authorize the Attorney General to 
institute suits to protect constitutional 
rights in public facilities and public 
education, to extend the Commission on 
Civil Rights, to prevent discrimination 
in federally assisted programs, to estab- 
lish a Commission on Equal Employment 
Opportunity, and for other purposes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Montana 
Mr. MANSFIELD] that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of House bill 7152, 
the civil rights bill. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 


names: 

[No. 72 Leg.] 
Bayh Hruska Pearson 
Beall Humphrey Proxmire 
Boggs Javits Ribicoff 
Carlson Jordan, N.C. Russell 
Clark Jordan,Idaho Saltonstall 
Dirksen Keating Sparkman 
Dominick Euchel Stennis 
Douglas Long, La. Talmadge 
Ellender Magnuson Thurmond 
Gruening Mansfield Walters 
Hart McClellan Williams, Del. 
Hartke Metcalf Young, Ohio 
Hickenlooper Moss 
Holland Neuberger 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. BREW- 
STER], the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. Burpick], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Epmonpson], the Senator 
from Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. JACK- 
son], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
McCartuy], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. McGee], the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. McIn- 
TYRE], the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
NELSON], and the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. SYMINGTON] are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] is absent 
because of illness. 
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I further announce that the Senator 
from California [Mr. ENGLE] is neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Cor- 
ton], the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
MecHem], and the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Monopt] is absent on official business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. A quorum is not present. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of ab- 
sent Senators. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the Senator from Mon- 
tana. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Sergeant at Arms will ex- 
ecute the order of the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. AIKEN, Mr. 
ALLOTT, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. BARTLETT, 
Mr. Bennett, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. BYRD 
of Virginia, Mr. Byrp of West Vir- 
ginia, Mr. CANNON, Mr. Cask, Mr. 
CHURCH, Mr. Cooper, Mr. Curtis, Mr. 
Dopp, Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. Ervin, Mr. FONG, 
Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. Gore, Mr. HAYDEN, 
Mr. HII L, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. JOHNSTON, Mr. 
KENNEDY, Mr. LauscHe, Mr. Lone of 
Missouri, Mr. McGovern, Mr. McNamara, 
Mr. MILLER, Mr. Monroney, Mr. MORSE, 
Mr. Morton, Mr. MUSKIE, Mr. PASTORE, 
Mr. PELL, Mr. Prouty, Mr. ROBERTSON, 
Mr. Scorr, Mr. SIMPSON, Mr. SMATHERS, 
Mrs. SMITH, Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey, 
Mr. YaRBorovGH, and Mr. Youns of North 
Dakota entered the Chamber and 
answered to their names. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. A quorum is present. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be a 
morning hour for the introduction of 
bills, statements, and reports of com- 
mittees, with the proviso that there be 
a time limitation of not to exceed 3 
minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE 
PAPERS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a letter from 
the Archivist of the United States, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a list of papers 
and documents on the files of several de- 
partments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment which are not needed in the con- 
duct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and request- 
ing action looking to their disposition, 
which, with the accompanying papers, 
was referred to a Joint Select Commit- 
tee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore appointed Mr. JoHNsToN and Mr. 
CaRLSON members of the committee on 
the part of the Senate. 
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REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. TALMADGE, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, without 
amendment: d 

S. 1790. A bill to amend the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act, as 
amended (Rept. No. 940). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 
Bills were introduced, read the first 


time, and, by unanimous consent, the 


second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 2619. A bill to bring blankets under the 
protection provided by the Flammable 
Fabrics Act; to the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S. 2620. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to modify certain contracts re- 
lating to the acquisition of mineral rights in 
the area to be inundated by the Carlyle 
Reservoir, Kaskaskia River, III.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Dirksen when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 2621. A bill to provide for the inclusion 
of the cemetery at St. James Place in 
Chatham Square, New York City, N.Y., in the 
Registry of National Historic Landmarks; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javits when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S. 2622. A bill relating to the storage of 
agricultural commodities; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Dirksen when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HART (for himself, Mr. WI. - 
LIAMS of New Jersey, Mr. RANDOLPH, 
Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. CLARK, and Mr. 
MORSE) : 

S. 2623. A bill to establish a National Com- 
mission on Automation and Technological 
Progress; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Hart when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 2624. A bill to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, as amended, to give the 
Federal Communications Commission certain 
additional regulatory authority over com- 
munications common carriers; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MAGNUSON when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 2625. A bill to amend the International 
Claims Settlement Act of 1949 to provide for 
the determination of the amounts of claims 
of American nationals against the Govern- 
ment of Cuba; to provide for payment of 
such claims; and to provide that the uncom- 
pensated portion of approved claims may be 
the collateral for certain loans made to 
claimants by the Secretary of State; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SmaTHERS when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. FONG: 

S. 2626. A bill to authorize certain beach 
erosion control at Haleiwa Beach, Oahu, 
Hawaii; to the Committee on Public Works. 
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LEGISLATION TO BRING BLANKETS 
UNDER THE PROTECTION PRO- 
VIDED BY THE FLAMMABLE FAB- 
RICS ACT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill which would make blankets subject 
to the provisions of the Flammable 
Fabrics. Act. 

This act was created in 1954 as a re- 
sult of the so-called explosive sweater 
incidents. These sweaters were brushed 
viscose rayon, a very flammable fiber 
and the same fiber that is going into mil- 
lions of brushed rayon blankets today. 
The bill was restricted so that it applied 
only to fabrics going into apparel. 

At the time this bill was passed in 
1954, most of the newer synthetic fibers 
were just in the process of being de- 
veloped and introduced to the American 
market. This includes all the acrylic 
fibers such as Orlon, Acrilan, Creslan, 
Zefran; the mod-acrylics such as Verel 
and Dynal; the polyesters such as 
Dacron and a host of other less well 
known synthetics. Since that time, 
many of these fibers have been adopted 
and are in widespread use today and 
millions of homes are being filled with 
blankets, carpeting, drapery fabrics 
and other types of products all of which 
are subject to exposure to any fire which 
may originate in the home and all of 
which burn very readily. 

The newer type of synthetics which 
are named above will not burn as explo- 
sively as viscose rayon, but they will 
readily support combustion and in burn- 
ing produce a dangerous hot molten 
substance and excessive amounts of 
poisonous gas. There are more people 
who die from the effects of gas and 
suffocation during a fire than those who 
are actually burned to death. 

It was impossible to know at the time 
the bill was passed that these new fibers 
would be developed and in such wide- 
spread use by consumers today. I think 
blankets are a logical first step in cor- 
recting this situation as a blanket sur- 
face is fluffy and quite subject to burn- 
ing. Persons in bed have the human 
weakness of smoking and there are 
other dangers from electrical appliances 
such as dryers, lamps, electric blankets, 
and so forth. The person using these is 
frequently in a sleep condition and most 
likely to doze off and be completely un- 
aware that a fire may have started. 

In my opinion, this illustrates the 
need for updating this legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Baym in the chair). The bill will be 
received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2619) to bring blankets 
under the protection provided by the 
Flammable Fabrics Act, introduced by 
Mr. HUMPHREY, was recived, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 


MODIFICATION OF CERTAIN CON- 
TRACTS RELATING TO ACQUISI- 
TION OF MINERAL RIGHTS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to authorize the Secretary of the Army 
to modify certain contracts relating to 
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the acquisition of mineral rights in the 
area to be inundated by the Carlyle Res- 
ervoir, Kaskaskia River, III. 

This project consists of a reservoir and 
dam located at Carlyle about 107 miles 
above the mouth of the river. 

From the inception of the project it 
was considered desirable by the Corps of 
Engineers to permit the production of 
oil for as long a period as possible con- 
sistent with orderly completion of the 
project. After a detailed study several 
years ago, the date of July 1, 1964, was 
established for the cessation of produc- 
tion in order to permit removal of the 
equipment and cleanup of the premises 
prior to inundation. 

As construction progressed on various 
elements of the project, it became evi- 
dent that delays were being encountered 
which would permit oil production until 
October 1, 1964. At the time that deci- 
sion was made a number of mineral in- 
terests had been acquired by the district 
engineer at St. Louis, Mo., in the Boulder 
oil field based on cessation of production 
on July 1, 1964. 

Under these circumstances, Mr. Presi- 
dent, there are a number of mineral in- 
terests which will vest in the United 
States as of July 1 even though oil pro- 
duction will continue until October 1 of 
this year. 

We have examined all laws and regu- 
lations applicable to this situation in an 
effort to develop a workable procedure 
under which royalty owners may obtain 
from the United States the right to con- 
tinue to receive royalty payments for the 
3-month period from July 1 to October 1. 
However, the Attorney General ruled 
that there is no procedure whereby land- 
owners who conveyed their interests as 
of July 1 may participate in royalty 
payments beyond that date. 

The purpose of this bill is to correct 
the situation which confronts the 38 
landowners involved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2620) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Army to modify cer- 
tain contracts relating to the acquisition 
of mineral rights in the area to be in- 
undated by the Carlyle Reservoir, Kas- 
kaskia River, III., introduced by Mr. 
DmRkSsRN, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Public Works, 


NATIONAL HISTORIC LANDMARK— 
CHATHAM SQUARE CEMETERY 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to provide for the inclusion of the Chat- 
ham Square Cemetery in New York City 
in the Registry of National Historic 
Landmarks. 

The cemetery was purchased about 300 
years ago by the members of Congrega- 
tion Shearith Israel, which was founded 
in New York City in 1654. This is the 
oldest Jewish congregation in the United 
States. I have actually seen these tomb- 
stones, Mr. President, in this historic 
cemetery which dates back to 1682. 

Located at St. James Place in Chatham 
Square, this small tract of land has deep 
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and meaningful significance not alone 
for the Jewish residents of New York 
City but for all people of our Nation who 
have an abiding interest in democracy 
and religion, as well as the Jewish resi- 
dents of New York City. I deeply believe 
that it would be altogether appropriate 
to have this hallowed ground designated 
as a National Historic Landmark. 

Mr. President, I ask that the bill be ap- 
propriately referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2621) to provide for the 
inclusion of the cemetery at St. James 
Place in Chatham Square, New York 
City, N.Y., in the Registry of National 
Historic Landmarks, introduced by Mr. 
JAVITS, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


GOVERNMENT STORAGE OF AGRI- 
CULTURAL COMMODITIES 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, during 
the debate on the cotton-wheat bill I 
offered an amendment relating to Gov- 
ernment storage of commodities. Assur- 
ance was given me by the chairman of 
the committee that if a bill was intro- 
duced on the subject, there would be 
hearings held on it. 

For that purpose, I introduce a bill, 
and ask that it be appropriately referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 2622) relating to the stor- 
age of agricultural commodities, intro- 
duced by Mr. DIRKSEN, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


NATIONAL COMMISSION ON AUTO- 
MATION AND TECHNOLOGICAL 
PROGRESS 


Mr. HART. A few years ago, Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy urged that a de- 
tailed analysis be made of the impact of 
automation, not alone on the rights of 
the workers affected, but on the prospect 
of meeting community needs. 

The recommendation we have received 
from President Johnson is one of many 
clear indications of his deep conviction 
that we must vigorously seek answers 
to the complex problem of the impact of 
automation. He proposes not a sterile 
study, but rather a Commission charged 
with a dynamic responsibility to seek 
new employment opportunities from the 
very technology that brought on the 
human problems resulting from automa- 
tion. 

I ask unanimous consent that at the 
conclusion of my remarks a message 
from the President of the United States; 
a bill which I shall introduce, and which 
accompanied the Presidential message; 
and a letter dated March 9, from the 
Secretary of Labor to the President, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 
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Mr. HART. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself, the junior Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS], the senior Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], 
the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Humpurey], the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], and the sen- 
ior Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], 
I introduce the following bill and ask 
that it be appropriately referred. 

This bill is the evolution of a series of 
studies resulting from hearings which 
followed the introduction by me of a bill 
to study the application of technology to 
the community and human need (S. 
2298), a similar proposal (S. 2427) made 
by the senior Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr, HUMPHREY], and extensive hearings 
by the Subcommittee on Employment 
and Manpower of the Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare, of which the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK! 
is chairman. 

Indeed, if one wants to go back in 
history, in 1939 the former Representa- 
tive in Congress from West Virginia, now 
our Senate colleague, JENNINGS RAN- 
DOLPH, Made a similar proposal. This 
resolution (H.J. Res. .39) would have 
authorized the Secretary of Labor to in- 
vestigate the technological changes on 
labor. 

The Commission proposed by the Pres- 
ident and reflected by the bill now intro- 
duced would seek to develop not alone 
the understanding of the impact of auto- 
mation on employment, but also any re- 
search in technology that can be applied 
to the vast unmet community needs 
across this country. If we have the tech- 
nology to develop life-supporting systems 
as man goes to the moon, surely we have 
the means to apply the technology to 
clear the air at all points and keep clean 
the water on earth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2623) to establish a Na- 
tional Commission on Automation and 
Technological Progress, introduced by 
Mr. Harr (for himself and other Sena- 
tors), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

Exuisrr 1 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., March 9, 1964. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: The technologi- 
eal revolution, which is providing us with 
the highest standard of living in the 
world has been accompanied by many 
problems. There have been dislocations, 
loss of jobs, and the specter of poverty 
in the midst of plenty. 

At the same time we encourage prog- 
ress we must be alert to the effects of the 
forces generating that progress. We 
must make sure that as technological 
progress creates new industries and job 
opportunities it does not impose too 
great a hardship on individual workers. 
I therefore recommend the creation of a 
National Commission on Automation 
and Technological Progress, to study 
current and future trends to technolog- 
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ical change, and to recommend the most 
constructive action that can be taken to 
secure maximum benefits with the least 
possible harmful effects upon the Nation. 

I am enclosing a draft of legislation 
that will accomplish this purpose, to- 
gether with the letter from the Secretary 
of Labor submitting the draft bill to me. 

Congress, I know, has been giving con- 
siderable attention to these problems. I 
urge prompt enactment of this pro- 


; Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


S. 2623 


A bill to establish a National Commission on 

Automation and Technological Progress 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Con- 
gress finds it imperative to accelerate the na- 
tional effort to— 

(a) identify and assess the past effects and 
the current and prospective role and pace of 
technological change; 

(b) identify and describe the impact of 
technological and economic change on pro- 
duction and employment, including new job 
requirements and the major types of worker 
displacement, both technological and eco- 
nomic, which are likely to occur during the 
next 10 years; the specific industries, occupa- 
tions and geographic areas which are most 
likely to be involved; and the social and 
economic effects of these developments on the 
Nation’s economy, manpower, communities, 
families, social structure and human values; 

(c) define those areas of unmet commu- 
nity and human needs toward which applica- 
tion of new technologies might most effec- 
tively be directed, encompassing an exami- 
nation of technological developments that 
have occurred in recent years, including 
those resulting from the Federal Government 
research and development programs; 

(d) assess the most effective means for 
channeling new technologies into promising 
directions, including civilian industries 
where accelerated technological advance- 
ments will yield general benefits, and assess 
the proper relationship between govern- 
mental and private investment in the ap- 
plication of new technologies to large scale 
human and community needs. 

(e) recommend, in addition to those ac- 
tions which are the responsibility of man- 
agement and labor, and of State and local 
governments, specific administrative and leg- 
islative steps to be taken by the Federal 
Government in meeting its responsibility (1) 
to support and promote technological change 
in the interest of continued economic growth 
and improved well-being of our people, and 
(2) to continue and adopt measures which 
will facilitate occupational adjustment and 
geographical mobility, and (3) to share the 
costs and help prevent and alleviate the ad- 
verse impact of change on displaced workers. 

Src. 2. In order to carry out the objectives 
of this Act there is hereby established the 
National Commission on Automation and 
Technological Progress, hereinafter referred 
to as the Commission. 

Sec. 3. The Commission shall be composed 
of 14 members appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, from among persons outside the Gov- 
ernment with a competency in the areas to 
be dealt with by the Commission. One of 
such members shall be designated by the 
President as Chairman of the Commission. 
Eight members of the Commission shall con- 
stitute a quorum. Any vacancy in the Com- 
mission shall not affect its power, but shall 
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be filled in the same manner in which the 
original appointment was made. 

Sec. 4. The Commission shall make a com- 
prehensive and impartial study and make 
recommendations as needed for constructive 
action in the areas designated in section 1 
of this Act. 

Sec. 5. Members of the Commission ap- 
pointed from outside Government shall each 
receive $100 per diem when engaged in the 
actual performance of duties of the Council. 

Sec. 6. There is hereby established a Fed- 
eral Interagency Committee consisting of the 
heads of the Department of Agriculture, La- 
bor, Commerce, Defense, Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, and the Chairman 
of the Council of Economic Advisers, and 
the Director of the Office of Science and 
Technology, or their designees, to advise the 
Commission and to maintain effective liaison 
with the resources of such departments and 
agencies. The Chairman of the Committee 
shall be the Secretary of Labor. 

Sec. 7. (a) The Commission shall have 
power to appoint and fix the compensation of 
such personnel as it deems advisable, with- 
out regard to the provision of the civil serv- 
ice laws and the Classification Act of 1949, 
as amended. In addition the Commission 
may procure temporary and intermittent 
services to the same extent as is authorized 
for the departments by section 15 of the Act 
of August 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 810), but at rates 
not to exceed $75 per diem for individuals. 

(b) The Commission is authorized to 
appoint an Executive Secretary to oversee 
the work of the staff under the general direc- 
tion of the Commission. 

Sec. 8. All members and other personnel 
of the Commission shall be reimbursed for 
travel, subsistence, and necessary expenses 
in accordance with law. 

Sec. 9. The Department of Labor shall pro- 
vide the Commission necessary administra- 
tive services (including those related to 
budgeting, accounting, financial reporting, 
personnel, and procurement) for which pay- 
ment shall be made in advance, or by reim- 
bursement, from funds of the Commission 
in such amounts as may be agreed upon 
by the Commission and the Secretary of 
Labor. 

Sec. 10. The Commission, on the authori- 
zation of the Commission, any subcommittee 
or panel thereof, may, for the purpose of 
carrying out its functions and duties, hold 
such hearings and sit and act at such times 
and places, administer such oaths, and re- 
quire the attendance of such witnesses, and 
the production of such books, records, corre- 
spondence, memorandums, papers, and docu- 
ments as the Commission or such subcom- 
mittee may deem advisable. 

Sec. 11. The Commission is authorized to 
negotiate and enter into contracts with pri- 
vate organizations to carry out such studies 
and to prepare such reports as the Commis- 
sion feels necessary in order to carry out its 
duties. 

Sec. 12, The Commission is authorized to 
secure directly from any executive depart- 
ment, agency, or independent instrumen- 
tality of the Government any information 
it deems necessary to carry out its functions 
under this Act; and each such department, 
agency, and instrumentality is authorized 
and directed to cooperate with the Commis- 
sion and, to the extent permitted by law, to 
furnish such information to the Commission, 
upon request made by the Chairman. 

Sec. 13. The Commission shall submit a 
final report of its findings and recommenda- 
tions to the President and the Congress by 
January 1, 1966. The Commission shall 
cease to exist thirty days after submitting 
its final report. 

Sec, 14. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to the Commission, out of 
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any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., March 9, 1964. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran MR. PRESDENT: Briefly, this draft 
would create a 14-member on, ap- 
pointed by the President with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, to make a com- 
prehensive and impartial study and recom- 
mendations for constructive action concern- 
ing the role and pace of technological and 
economic change, its impact on production 
and employment, by industry, occupation, 
and geographic areas, especially during the 
next 10 years, and ways in which it may be 
most effectively directed, by private and 
pat’ means, both administrative and legis- 
lative. 

Our technological is rooted in a 
labor force with the best education and train- 
ing in the world; en business and 
dynamic agriculture, investing plentiful cap- 
ital; rich natural resources; and our free 
society in which free workers, en , and 
Government make it possible for the factors 
of production to work effectively together. 

The contribution of technological progress 
to economic progress and its meaning for 
Americans and indeed for all the world is 
plain for all to see: 

Output per man-hour in our economy has 
been increased over 3% times since 1900. In 
the same period, the average workweek has 
been shortened by over 15 hours—and per 
capita gross national product has been almost 
tripled. 

The average factory worker in 1900 earned 
a bit over 50 cents an hour in today’s prices, 
while the contemporary worker earns over 
$2.50. 

Agricultural output per man-hour has in- 
creased fourfold since 1930. The factory 
worker who had to work almost 19 hours in 
1930 for his family’s weekly groceries can 
now buy a more varied and better weekly 
food basket with the earnings of less than 9 
hours of work. 

From the technological advance, innova- 
tion, and industrial dynamism which typify 
America have sprung many new industries 
since the turn of the century to provide 
employment for millions of workers in 
ong new activities. Consider, for exam- 
ple: 

The automobile industry, which was 
miniscule in 1900, generates today employ- 
ment of over 2% million workers (about 
700.000 of them in manufacturing of autos). 

The electronic and communications indus- 
tries, which employ over 14% million workers 
(half of them in manufacturing). 

The aircraft and air transport industries, 
which directly and indirectly employ a mil- 
lion workers. 

The chemicals, plastics, drugs, and phar- 
maceutical industries, which employ over 
800,000 in manufacturing alone. 

The same technical advance which makes 
possible our growth also brings displace- 
ment of workers, obsolescence of skills, and 
geographic shifts in economic activity. In 
new technology's wake, old industries wane. 
Carriage and blacksmith shops give way to 
automobile factories. The pony express 
yields to the railroad and to the telegraph. 
The railroads and telegraph in turn give 
way to the plane and the telephone. 

Traditional jobs decline, particularly for 
less skilled and less educated workers—fac- 
tory work on assembly lines changes to au- 
tomatic assembly by machine; nimble hands 
and strong backs are replaced by machines 
everywhere to pick farm produce, operate 
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elevators, move materials, dig roadbeds, type 
bills, load trucks, set up bowling pins. 

New technology encourages geographic 
shifts, so that many mining regions deteri- 
orate; rural areas fall behind in opportunity; 
and one-industry towns become no-industry 


towns. 

Our Nation has ever to be alert that such 
changes and dislocations, inevitable in the 
wake of progress, do not foster joblessness 
along with new jobs. 

We should not tolerate the cruel paradox 
of excessive unemployment in the midst of 
record prosperity. Simple justice as well as 
our economic self-interest requires dedi- 
cated action to minimize the dislocations 
and costs that come with progress—to cre- 
ate new employment opportunities and to 
help displaced workers find and adjust to 
new jobs promptly. 

We know that if management and labor, 
regions and communities, schools and gov- 
ernments can foresee the extent and nature 
of impending changes, they can often take 
effective steps to protect workers through 
retraining and relocation, reliance on attri- 
tion to make necessary reductions, and other 
measures; to revamp the local industrial 
base in light of new possibilities opened by 
new technology; and to develop new skills, 
new programs, new institutions to take ad- 
vantage of new economic opportunities. 

You have asked the President's Advisory 
Committee on Labor-Management Policy to 
explore what is being done and what can be 
done by management and labor to meet dis- 
placement and adjustment problems which 
automation and technology raise for work- 
ers, unions, and employers. 

Beyond this, however, I believe it neces- 
sary for the Nation to undertake a more far- 
reaching, comprehensive, and dispassionate 
effort than heretofore to identify and as- 
sess the directions in which automation and 
other continuing technological advances are 
thrusting forward; the range of steps we can 
embark on to reap technology's full poten- 
tial for the good of all our people while pre- 
venting and easing adverse effects on indi- 
vidual workers and communities. 

To this end, I submit to you this draft 
providing for Congress to establish a Na- 
tional Commission on Automation and Tech- 
nological Progress to gage our technological 
course and recommend how to gain its maxi- 
mum benefit with minimum adverse impact. 

Respectfully yours, 
W. WILLARD WIRTZ, 
Secretary of Labor. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I con- 
gratulate the Senator from Michigan on 
the introduction of the bill, for I think 
it deals with probably the major domes- 
tic economic issue which confronts the 
country. As he knows, for a long time 
I have advocated the appointment of a 
Presidential National Council of Auto- 
mation. I proposed it in formal form 
last year at one time, when President 
Kennedy adopted the proposal, and in- 
cluded in it a recommendation which he 
made in connection with the then rail- 
road crisis which plagued us. Subse- 
quently, he made very clear that he was 
in favor of the appointment of such a 
Commission, with legislative support. I 
am delighted that President Johnson has 
followed in support of the same program, 
and I congratulate him on the announce- 
ment—as I said this morning in the Edu- 
cation Subcommittee—of the appoint- 
ment of such a Commission. 

I consider it an honor to join as one 
of the cosponsors of the bill introduced 
by the Senator from Michigan. 
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ADDITIONAL REGULATORY AU- 
THORITY OVER COMMUNICA- 
TIONS COMMON CARRIERS BY 
THE FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to amend the Communications Act 
of 1934, as amended, to give the Federal 
Communications Commission certain 
regulatory authority over communica- 
tions common carriers. 

This proposed legislation has been re- 
quested by the Federal Communications 
Commission. I ask unanimous consent 
that there may be printed in the RECORD 
a letter from the Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission and 
accompanying statement explaining the 
purposes of the proposed legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
letter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2624) to amend the Com- 
munications Act of 1934, as amended, to 
give the Federal Communications Com- 
mission certain additional regulatory 
authority over communications common 
carriers, introduced by Mr. MAGNUSON, 
by request, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

The letter presented by Mr. MAGNUSON 
is as follows: 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., February 25, 1964. 
The Honorable CARL. HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore of the Senate, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. PRESIDENT: The Commission has 
adopted as a part of its legislative program 
for the 88th Congress a proposal to amend 
the Communications Act of 1934, as amend- 
ed, to give the Federal Communications 
Commission certain additional regulatory au- 
thority over communications common car- 
riers by adding a new section 223. 

The Commission’s draft bill to accomplish 
the foregoing objective was submitted to the 
Bureau of the Budget for its consideration. 
We have now been advised by that Bureau 
that from the standpoint of the administra- 
tion’s program there would be no objection to 
the presentation of the draft bill to the Con- 
gress for its consideration. Accordingly, 
there are enclosed six copies of our draft bill 
and explanatory statement on this subject. 

The consideration by the Senate of the 
proposed amendment to the Communications 
Act of 1934 would be greatly appreciated. 
The Commission would be most happy to 
furnish any additional information that may 
be desired by the Senate or by the committee 
to which this proposal is referred. 

Yours sincerely, 
E. WILLIAM Henry, Chairman. 


EXPLANATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO 
TITLE II OF THE COMMUNICATIONS ACT OF 
1934, AS AMENDED, TO GIVE THE FEDERAL 
CoMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION REGULATORY 
AUTHORITY OVER THE INTERCHANGE OF COM- 
MUNICATIONS FACILITIES BETWEEN COM- 
MUNICATIONS CARRIERS 


This proposal would give the Commission 
statutory authority over the charges and 
other terms and conditions in arrangements 
between communications common carriers 
for the interchange of their communications 
facilities or in arrangements between com- 
munications carriers regarding the furnish- 
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ing of facilities or services by one communi- 
cations carrier to another. 

In order to implement this authority so 
that the public convenience and necessity 
will be fully protected the proposal would 
also empower the Commission, upon peti- 
tion and after a full opportunity for hear- 
ing, to order one common carrier to provide 
interstate or foreign communication by wire 
or radio to one or more other carriers if the 
Commission finds that the service sought 
will serve the public convenience and neces- 
sity. 

Since, under the Communications Act, the 
provision of facilities by one common car- 
rier to another common carrier is not re- 
garded as a common carrier undertaking, the 
Commission has no regulatory authority over 
the charges and other terms and conditions 
in arrangements between such carriers for 
the interchange of their communications fa- 
cilities or in arrangements regarding the 
furnishing of facilities or services by one com- 
munications common carrier to another. 
This statutory hiatus makes it possible for 
one carrier to discriminate in its charges for 
the rental and use of its facilities by other 
common carriers with a resultant detrimental 
effect on both services and charges to the 
public. The Commission, therefore, believes 
that it needs the requested additional au- 
thority to fully protect the public conven- 
fence and necessity in this area. 

By way of example, it is possible under the 
present law for one carrier to refuse to lease 
facilities to another at charges, and under 
terms and conditions, as favorable as it leases 
its same facilities to the public. It is also 
possible for a carrier to lease facilities to one 
carrier at charges, or under terms and condi- 
tions, more favorable to such carrier than to 
another carrier. Thus the leasing carrier's 
service to the public is limited and its charges 
to the public are also affected without either 
the leasing carrier or the public having an 
effective forum to consider their interests. 

It is to be noted that this provision would 
parallel section 401 of the Communications 
Satellite Act of 1962 (47 U.S.C. 741) which 
provides that the furnishing of satellite ter- 
minal station facilities by one communica- 
tion carrier to another is deemed to be a 
common carrier activity fully subject to the 
Communications Act. In explaining why 
such provision was added to that act, the 
report of the Senate Committee on Commerce 
stated: 

“The reason for this amendment is because 
the provision of facilities by one common 
carrier to another common carrier has not 
been regarded as a common carrier under- 
taking.” (S. Rept. No. 1584, 87th Cong., 2d 
sess.) 

Somewhat similar authority is given Civil 
Aeronautics Board by the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958 (cf. section 412, Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958, 49 U.S.C. 1382) 2 


1 That section provides: 

“(a) Every air carrier shall file with the 
Board a true copy, or, if oral, a true and com- 
plete memorandum, of every contract or 
agreement (whether enforceable by provi- 
sions for liquidated damages, penalties, 
bonds, or otherwise) affecting air transporta- 
tion and in force on the effective date of this 
section or hereafter entered into, or any 
modification or cancellation thereof, be- 
tween such air carrier and any other air car- 
rier, foreign air carrier, or other carrier for 
pooling or apportioning earnings, losses, traf- 
fic, service, or equipment, or relating to the 
establishment of transportation rates, fares, 
charges, or classifications, or for preserving 
and improving safety, economy, and efficiency 
of operation, or for controlling, regulating, 
preventing, or otherwise eliminating destruc- 
tive, oppressive, or wasteful competition, or 
for regulating stops, schedules, and character 
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To insure that this new authority would 
fully protect the public interest the Commis- 
sion also believes that it should be able 
under appropriate circumstances to order 
one carrier to provide service to another. 
Otherwise, even if the Commission were able 
to regulate the charges and terms and condi- 
tions applicable to the interchange of facili- 
ties among carriers, it would still be power- 
less to require carriers in the first instance 
to furnish facilities or services to another 
carrier or to require a carrier to continue to 
furnish facilities to another carrier although 
it may be in the public interest to do 80. 
Absence of such authority might result in 
costly duplication of facilities by two com- 
mon carriers, with a resultant adverse effect 
on the public. Under the new regulatory 
authority which the Commission is request- 
ing it could, upon receipt of a petition and 
after a full opportunity for hearing, order 
one of the carriers to lease its facilities to 
the other if the public convenience and ne- 
cessity would be served thereby. 

Thus, the Commission believes that in 
order more effectively to carry out its 
statutory duties in the public interest this 
additional regulatory authority is needed to 
remedy those situations where, because of a 
statutory gap, it is powerless to assure that 
the public is provided with the most eco- 
nomical and efficient communication service. 

Adopted May 8, 1963. f 


CLAIMS OF AMERICAN NATIONALS 
AGAINST THE GOVERNMENT OF 
CUBA 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
am today introducing proposed legisla- 
“tion that is the first constructive and 
affirmative step taken on behalf of U.S. 
citizens who, as residents of Cuba prior 
to Castro, were the victims of the Com- 
munist evil that he brought to that 
country. 

But it is equally a measure for the 
general public good, since it brings our 
bookkeeping up to date oy providing for 
immediate adjudication of U.S. losses in 
Cuba and, most important, it seeks to 
make available the talents of hundreds 
of Latin-experienced American business- 
men to the Alliance for Progress. 

The bill calls for the adjudication of 
all claims at this time, for loans to 
claimants holding adjudicated claims 
and for the creation of a fund that will 
utilize blocked Cuban assets in the United 
States. These are highly worthwhile 
goals. 

The adjudication of the losses of our 
own citizens in Cuba is long overdue and 
as time passes, it will become more and 
more difficult for these individuals to 


of service, or for other cooperative working 
arrangements. 

“(b) The Board shall by order disapprove 
any such contract or agreement, whether or 
not previously approved by it, that it finds 
to be adverse to the public interest, or in 
violation of this chapter, and shall by order 
approve any such contract or agreement, or 
any modification or cancellation thereof, that 
it does not find to be adverse to the public 
interest, or in violation of this chapter; ex- 
cept that the Board may not approve any 
contract or agreement between an air carrier 
not directly engaged in the operation of air- 
craft in air traneportation and a common 
carrier subject to the Interstate Commerce 
Act, as amended, governing the compensa- 
tion to be received by such common carrier 
for transportation services performed by it.” 
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find the necessary documents and wit- 
nesses to substantiate their cases. By 
putting off this matter, we are simply 
adding to the confusion of some future 
date—for all of these matters will have 
to be resolved sooner or later. 

Nor is it any answer to state that we 
should wait until records are available 
from Cuba. This presumes that despite 
the passage of 5 years of Communist 
tyranny in Cuba, its individual and cor- 
porate records will remain available for 
processing at some indefinite date in the 
future. Quite to the contrary, when we 
bargain with the government that suc- 
ceeds in ousting Castro, we should have 
in our possession at that time an as ac- 
curate as possible statement of U.S. 
losses in Cuba. 

But in these 5 long years, we have 
done nothing to prepare that statement, 
which leaves us in a position where we 
are forced to rely on rough estimates and 
unsupported guesses. 

The first sections of this bill pro- 
vide for the presentation of all claims 
within 6 months of passage of the act 
and for the adjudication of all claims 
through the regular channels of the For- 
eign Claims Settlement Commission. 

The measure also proposes that 
blocked Cuban assets in the United 
States—a figure estimated to reach 
nearly $200 million—be turned over to 
the proper U.S. Government official and, 
after 5 percent has been allotted to the 
United States for expenses, that these 
funds be made available to the claimants 
who hold adjudicated claims. 

I am especially interested in that part 
of the bill which is aimed at stimulating 
the use of the now dormant talents of 
hundreds of U.S. businessmen who lost 
out to communism in Cuba. The bene- 
ficiaries of this measure are Americans 
who, through their investments in 
Cuba, have contributed to the economic 
development of the hemisphere and who, 
through no fault of their own, have, in 
many instances, lost their entire savings 
and means of livelihood. 

The section of this legislation which 
permits claimants to secure loans up to 
80 percent of their adjudicated claims 
for the purpose of reinvesting in Alliance 
for Progress programs will encourage 
these people to make use of their past 
experience and talents and at the same 
time promote private investment in 
Latin America—so necessary if the Al- 
liance is to be a success. 

I believe that this bill constitutes a 
constructive answer to this growing 
problem. It would permit experienced 
bilingual Americans to become a strate- 
gic part of our oversea economy. 

This is the way a democracy should 
act. This is the way that the United 
States can demonstrate to other coun- 
tries that it can use with imagination 
the talents of those of its citizens who, 
though once caught in the crosscurrents 
of communism, are nevertheless willing 
to once again export democracy through- 
out Latin America. 

It is also important to point out that 
this piece of legislation is aimed at help- 
ing the small investor in Cuba. Large 
corporations and businesses have already 
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written off most of their losses but up 
until now there has been no recourse 
provided to compensate the individual. 

I might also mention that since its 
establishment in 1949, the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission has ad- 
judicated millions of dollars in losses 
suffered by Americans in Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, and Hungary. It appears to me 
only fair and equitable that similar legis- 
lation be enacted to include the adjudi- 
cation of claims against the present 
Government of Cuba. 

In conclusion, I am convinced that 
this bill will help our position in the 
hemisphere and that it is a fresh and 
positive answer to the evil of commu- 
nism in Cuba. I have been extremely 
pleased by the great interest generated 
by this proposal and urge that it receive 
favorable action by the Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2625) to amend the Inter- 
national Claims Settlement Act of 1949 
to provide for the determination of the 
amounts of claims of American nationals 
against the Government of Cuba; to 
provide for payment of such claims; and 
to provide that the uncompensated por- 
tion of approved claims may be the col- 
lateral for certain loans made to claim- 
ants by the Secretary of State, introduced 
by Mr. SMATHERS, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, Sen- 
ate bill 2590, to amend title 37, United 
States Code, to authorize payment of 
special allowances to dependents of mem- 
bers of the uniformed services to offset 
expenses incident to their evacuation, 
and for other purposes, was introduced 
on March 3, 1964, at the request of the 
Department of the Navy, and was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

Since this bill amends title 37, United 
States Code, which relates to pay and 
allowances of military personnel and de- 
pendents, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service be discharged from further con- 
sideration of S. 2590 and that it be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


FREE IMPORTATION OF WILD ANI- 
MALS AND WILD BIRDS—AMEND- 
MENT TO RESTRICT IMPORTS OF 
BEEF, VEAL, MUTTON, AND LAMB 

AMENDMENT NO. 467 
Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit, for appropriate reference, an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by me, to 
the bill (H.R. 1839) to amend the Tariff 

Act of 1930 to provide for the free im- 

portation of wild animals and wild birds 

which are intended for exhibition in the 

United States. I ask unanimous con- 

sent that the amendment be printed in 

the Recorp and lie on the desk until 
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5 p.m. this evening, so that the names of 
cosponsors may be added. 

The proposal is identical to the text 
contained in the bill I introduced last 
Friday, S. 2612, on behalf of myself and 
a number of other Senators, which pro- 
vided for mandatory quotas on imports 
of fresh, chilled, and frozen beef, veal, 
mutton, and lamb at the level of 1960 
imports. It is my intention to propose 
this amendment and testify in its behalf 
at the hearing to be held by the Senate 
Finance Committee beginning tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the amendment will be printed 
in the Recorp and held at the desk, as 
requested by the Senator from Nebraska. 

The amendment (No. 467) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance as 
follows: 

At the end of the bill insert the follow- 
ing: 
“Sec. 3. The total quantities of fresh, 
chilled, or frozen beef, veal, mutton, and 
lamb which may be entered, or withdrawn 
from warehouse, for consumption during any 
period of 12 months shall not exceed the 
quantities of such products imported into 
the United States during the 12 months 
ending on December 31, 1960: Provided, That 
for the year beginning January 1, 1965, and 
for any year thereafter, the President by 
proclamation may provide for an increase in 
such quota by a percentage not greater than 
the percentage increase in estimated popula- 
tion of the United States over the estimated 
population for 1964. 

“(b) The annual quota for the unexpired 
portion of the calendar year in which this 
title becomes effective shall be a quantity 
equal to such average annual quantity re- 
duced by an amount equal to one-twelfth 
thereof for each calendar month or part 
thereof that has expired in such year prior 
to the effective date of this Act. 

“Sec, 4. Whenever the President determines 
that the imposition of import quotas on 
cattle or sheep, or any products thereof oth- 
er than those referred to in section 3, is 
necessary in order to maintain reasonable 
prices on cattle or sheep, or on beef, veal, 
mutton or lamb products, he is authorized to 
issue a proclamation prescribing the total 
quantities of such cattle, sheep, or products 
which may be entered, or withdrawn from 
warehouse for consumption during the peri- 
od or periods specified in such proclamation, 
and the total quantities so entered or with- 
drawn during such period or periods shall 
not exceed the quantities so prescribed. 

“Sec. 5. The President is authorized to al- 
locate any quota imposed by or pursuant to 
this Act among exporting countries on the 
basis of the amounts supplied by such coun- 
tries during a previous representative period 
or periods, or upon such other basis as he 
may deem to be fair and reasonable. 

“Sec. 6. Sections 3, 4, and 5 of the Act shall 
take effect as soon as practicable on a date 
to be specified by the President in a notice 
to the Secretary of the Treasury following 
such negotiations as may be necessary to ef- 
fect a modification or termination of any in- 
ternational obligation of the United States 
with which the amendment might conflict, 
but in any event not later than sixty days 
after the date of enactment of this Act.” 


Under authority of the order previous- 
ly entered, the names of Senators AIKEN, 
ALLOTT, BENNETT, BIBLE, CARLSON, CURTIS, 
DoMINICK, EASTLAND, EDMONDSON, GOLD- 
WATER, HICKENLOOPER, JORDAN of Idaho, 
Kuchl, MECHEM, MILLER, Morse, Moss, 
MUNDT, NEUBERGER, PEARSON, SIMPSON, 
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and Tower were added as additional co- 
sponsors of amendment No. 467. 


AMENDMENT NO. 468 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
submit an amendment, intended to be 
proposed by, to House bill 1839, which I 
ask to have printed and appropriately 
referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. What the amend- 
ment does is supplement the proposal for 
import quotas on beef and other meat 
products with quotas on dairy products. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment (No. 468) 
follows: 


At the end of the bill insert the following: 

“Sec. 3. The total quantities of beef, veal, 
and mutton (in all forms except canned, 
cured, and cooked meat, and live animals), 
lamb and dairy products originating in any 
country which may be entered, or withdrawn 
from warehouse, for consumption during any 
period of twelve months shall not exceed the 
average annual quantities of such products 
imported from such country during the five- 
year period ending on December 31, 1963: 
Provided, That for the year beginning Jan- 
uary 1, 1965, and for any year thereafter, 
the President by proclamation may provide 
for an increase in such quota by a percentage 
not greater than the percentage increase in 
estimated population of the United States 
over the estimated population for 1964.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act 
to amend the Tariff Act of 1930 to provide 
for the free importation of wild animals and 
wild birds which are intended for exhibition 
in the United States, and for other purposes.” 


is as 


NEW SPONSORS FOR EDUCATION 
BILL 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, on last 
Friday I received unanimous consent for 
the addition of a group of sponsors at 
the next printing of the Hartke college 
education assistance bill, S. 2490. My 
distinguished colleagues in that list in- 
cluded Senators BAYH, CLARK, GRUENING, 
HUMPHREY, Lonc of Louisiana, Lone of 
Missouri, MCGEE, MCINTYRE, MUSKIE, 
RANDOLPH, and SMATHERS. I now ask 
unanimous consent for addition to that 
list of the following: Senators BURDICK, 
YARBOROUGH, Moss, INOUYE, CANNON, and 
KENNEDY. 

Mr. President, the second hearing on 
this bill was held this morning. I would 
like to call attention to the fact that 
those who testified, and they are a dis- 
tinguished group of leaders in higher 
education, were unanimous in their sup- 
port of this bill. They included Dr. 
Francis H. Horn, president of the Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island; Dr. James F. 
Carr, Jr., of Florida State University; Dr. 
Carl Grip, of Temple University; Dean 
John Munro, of Harvard College; and 
Dr. Rexford Moon, director of the Col- 
lege Scholarship Service which is the stu- 
dent aid clearinghouse for so many 
colleges and universities. 

Additional testimony was presented by 
Dr. Fred Harrington, president of the 
University of Wisconsin, speaking for 
the Association of State Universities and 
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Land-Grant Colleges; and by Mr. Robert 
W. Sneden, president of the United 
Business Schools Association. 

Mr. President, there has been a most 
remarkable response not only from these 
organizations and their leaders, but 
from a wide variety of educational as- 
sociations from the American Congress 
of Parents and Teachers to the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors, 
the American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy, and the American Home 
Economics Association. I have had 
humerous letters from such organiza- 
tions and from individual college presi- 
dents, and from individuals as well, who 
are expressing the liveliest of interest, 
who are studying the bill, and who are 
coming to its support. I shall welcome 
all of my colleagues from both sides of 
the aisle who may wish to do the same, 
and I am glad for the broad scope of the 
interest shown by those who have al- 
ready joined in cosponsorship. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF COURT OF 
VETERANS’ APPEALS—ADDITION- 
AL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dovctas] may be added as 
a cosponsor of the bill (S. 2509) to amend 
title 38, United States Code, to establish 
a Court of Veterans’ Appeals and to pre- 
scribe its jurisdiction and functions, 
which I introduced, on behalf of myself 
and other Senators, on February 17, 
1964. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION OF INTERNATION- 
AL PASSAMAQUODDY TIDAL POW- 
ER PROJECT—ADDITIONAL CO- 
SPONSORS OF BILL 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Muskie], I ask unanimous consent that, 
at its next printing, the names of the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. PELL], 
and the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp] be added as additional cosponsors 
of the bill (S. 2573) to authorize the 
international Passamaquoddy tidal pow- 
er project, including hydroelectric power 
development of the upper Saint John 
River, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Muskie], for himself and other Senators, 
on February 27, 1964. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


WORK-STUDY PROGRAMS FOR 
YOUTHS—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SOR OF BILL 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, at 

its next printing, I ask unanimous con- 

sent that the name of the senior Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] be added 
as a cosponsor of the bill (S. 2594) to 
assist States in providing work-study 
programs for youths who need the earn- 
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ings from part-time employment to be- 
gin or complete their formal secondary 
education. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF 
AMENDMENT NO. 465 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that at the next 
printing of the amendment submitted 
by the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MaAnsFIELD] to the bill (H.R. 1839) to 
amend the Tariff Act of 1930 to provide 
for the free importation of wild animals 
and wild birds which are intended for 
exhibition in the United States that my 
name be added as a cosponsor to his 
amendment relating to beef imports. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


HIGH SCHOOL DROPOUT ACT OF 
1964—ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of March 4, 1964, the names of 
Mr. CLARK, Mr. DOUGLAS, Mr, HUMPHREY, 
Mr. Lone of Missouri, Mr. Morse, Mr. 
PELL, Mr. RANDOLPH, and Mr. YARBOR- 
oucH were added as additional cospon- 
sors of the bill (S. 2594) to assist States 
in providing work-study programs for 
youths who need the earnings from part- 
time employment to begin or complete 
their formal secondary education, intro- 
duced by Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey 
(for himself and other Senators) on 
March 4, 1964. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to announce that the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency will 
hold hearings on the nominations of 
James Louis Robertson of Nebraska, to 
be a member of the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System, and Hugh 
F. Owens, of Oklahoma, to be a member 
of the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. 

The hearing is scheduled to be held 
on Wednesday, March 11, 1964, in room 
5302, New Senate Office Building, at 
10:30 a.m. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, March 10, 1964, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 1964) to 
amend the District of Columbia Traffic 
Act, 1925, as amended, to increase the 
fee charged for learners’ permits. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the concurrent re- 
solution (S. Con. Res. 72) relative to the 
death of His Majesty, King Paul of 
Greece. 
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SENATOR TALMADGE’S APPEAR- 
ANCE ON RADIO PROGRAM 
“WASHINGTON VIEWPOINT” 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, last 
evening my distinguished colleague and 
friend Senator TALMADGE, appeared as 
the guest on the radio program “Wash- 
ington Viewpoint,“ which was presented 
over Westinghouse Broadcasting Co. 
stations. 

In the course of this program, Senator 
TALMADGE brilliantly dissected the so- 
called civil rights bill and exposed it as 
a Federal power grab rather than a true 
civil rights bill. In a cogent summary 
of the bill's evil effects, Senator TAL- 
MADGE said: 

It would introduce the police power of the 
U.S. Government in every area of human 
conduct, from the cradle to the grave. It 
would regulate where we sleep, where we 
eat, where we work, and be backed up with 
Federal power and a Federal police force. 


Mr. President, as my colleague ob- 
served, the American people will rise up 
and demand that this legislation be 
stricken down if they are ever given an 
adequate opportunity to learn the sweep- 
ing provisions it contains to limit con- 
stitutional rights of all citizens. I be- 
lieve this program helped to dispel some 
of the planned confusion that surrounds 
this issue, and I recommend it to readers 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the program 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE WESTINGHOUSE BROADCASTING Co., 
“WASHINGTON VIEWPOINT,” PRODUCED BY 
THE WBC WASHINGTON NEWS BUREAU 
Guest: Democratic Senator HERMAN E. 

TALMADGE, of Georgia. 

Interviewed by: Miss Ann M. Corrick, as- 
sistant chief, WBC Washington news bureau, 
and Pete Clapper, WBC correspondent. 

Miss Corrick. Good evening. This is Ann 
Corrick with Pete Clapper in the Senate Ra- 
dio-Television Gallery on Capitol Hill. The 
Senate this week is heading into the long- 
awaited debate on the most sweeping civil 
rights bill to come before Congress in recent 
years. Southern Senators have denounced 
the House-passed bill, and have pledged to 
fight against it with every weapon at their 
command, Our guest on “Washington View- 
point“ this evening will be in the front lines 
of the battle. He is Democratic Senator 
HERMAN EUGENE TaLManpcE, of Georgia, for- 
mer Governor of Georgia, now serving his 
second term in the Senate. Senator TAL. 
MADGE is a member of the Senate Agriculture 
and Finance Committees. 

Senator, your colleague, Senator Hun- 
PHREY, who will floor manage the civil rights 
bill, said the other day that as of now he 
does not believe around-the-clock sessions 
or cloture will be necessary to get the bill 
through the Senate. What do you think of 
Senator HumpnHrey’s prophesy in this mat- 
matter? 

Senator TALMADGE. Of course, we have no 
way of knowing what the leadership may do 
about the round-the-clock sessions. I hope 
they would not resort to that. A good num- 
ber of the Senators are elderly men and it 
really imperils and endangers their health. 
It would serve no useful purpose. And I 
hope that we do not have a physical endur- 
ance contest on the floor of the Senate. 

Miss Corrick. Senator RUSSELL, who is 
often called the commanding general of the 
southern bloc, has indicated that the south- 
ern Senators intend to engage in extended 
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debate on the civil rights measures. How 
long do you think would be an appropriate 
time to debate the civil rights bill? 

Senator TALMADGE. Well, of course, this bill 
is so drastic in all of its provisions until I 
hope we can have an opportunity to let the 
people in America know exactly what it does 
contain. And, incidentally, Ann, there are 
quite a number of Senators who are opposed 
to this bill besides southern Senators. It's 
drastic in its implications. It does violence 
to the Constitution of the United States in 
a great many respects. And I think when 
the people become aware of the content of 
the bill, they will rise up and demand that 
at least its most extreme features be stricken. 
It would introduce the police power of the 
U.S. Government in every area of human 
conduct, from the cradle to the grave. It 
would regulate where we sleep, where we eat, 
where we work, and be backed up with a 
Federal power and a Federal police force. 
Now I don't think the people of the United 
States of America desire that. 

Miss Corrick. Senator, administration 
leaders concede that in order to get a vote 
on cloture—the motion which would cut off 
debate—they need the votes of 20 to 25 Re- 
publicans to be successful, And you men- 
tioned a while ago that it’s not just southern- 
ers who are opposed to this bill, presumably, 
some Republicans, too. Do you think they 
can get the votes of the Republicans they 
need to invoke cloture? 

Senator TALMADGE. Of course, that remains 
to be seen. I think that everyone who has 
studied this bill and takes his oath of office 
conscientiously to uphold and defend the 
Constitution, in the final analysis, will have 
to be opposed to it. I don’t see how anyone, 
for instance, could support the starvation 
provislon—the so-called title VI. Now dur- 
ing the era of Senator McCarthy, there was a 
good deal of talk about guilt by association. 
But this title VI takes that one step further, 
and makes whole people guilty by virtue of 
their geography. Now that provision of the 
bill would let a Federal official, anytime it 
suits his caprices or pleasures, cut off all 
Federal funds of any kind or character that 
go into entire States, entire counties, entire 
cities, entire regions of our country, or any 
area of our country, whether it be pensions 
for disabled veterans, social security, old-age 
assistance, school lunchroom programs, or 
anything else. Now that’s the most drastic 
provision I've ever heard of in a free republic. 
And I'd like to read what President Kennedy 
himself said about that provision when it 
was recommended by the Civil Rights Com- 
mission last year. And he told the American 
newspaper editors here in Washington on 
April 19: “I don't have the power to cut off 
aid in a general way as was proposed by the 
Civil Rights Commission. And I would 
think it would probably be unwise to give 
the President of the United States that kind 
of power.“ That was his statement then. 
I'm convinced he was correct then. That's 
the position that many of us in the Senate 
will take now. 

Mr. CLAPPER. Senator, are you opposed only 
to title VI, or are there many other features? 

Senator TALMADGE. There are several other 
features. Another provision of it that I 
think is extremely reprehensible—it would 
introduce police power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment into the hiring and firing and pro- 
motion practices of all businesses in this 
country that have 25 employees or more. 
Now under the American system, the indi- 
viduals, the employee and the employer, and 
the labor unions involved, make their deci- 
sions as to who will be employed at a certain 
place, what the salary will be, their seniority 
rights, their promotions. But this would 
set up a Federal employment practice com- 
mission and make all of that regulated by 
the Government. The Government would 
take over the responsibilities of the individ- 
uals, both employer and employee, and the 
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labor unions. And the matter of working 
would be a matter to be determined by the 
Government, not the free will of individuals. 
And that’s wholly repugnant to our free sys- 
tem of society. It’s a police state proposition. 
And here’s what President Johnson said 
about that when he was a Member of the 
US. Senate. 

Mr. CLAPPER. You came well prepared, 
Senator. 

Senator TarmapcE. He said, “To me, the 
least meritorious proposal in the whole civil 
rights program. Such a law would necessi- 
tate a system of Federal police officers, such 
as we have never seen before. It would re- 
quire the policing of every business institu- 
tion, every transaction made between an 
employer and employee, and virtually every 
hour of an employer’s and employee's asso- 
ciation while at work.” And he said further, 
“I can only hope sincerely that the Senate 
will never be called upon to entertain seri- 
ously any such proposal again.” And that 
was President Johnson speaking. I think he 
was correct at that time. And there are 
many of us in the Senate who still think he 
was correct. And we're going to try to point 
that out to the American people. 

Miss Corricx. I'm sorry, Senator, I didn’t 
catch when President Johnson said that. 

Senator Tamane. He made that state- 
ment on March 9, 1949, in a speech on the 
floor of the U.S. Senate. 

Mr. CLAPPER. Senator, is it true then that 
your overall objections and the objections 
of your southern colleagues on the Senate 
floor to this big civil rights bill will be on 
the grounds that it’s bringing the Federal 
police power into this State, that it is a 
police bill? 

Senator TALMADGE. That is exactly what it 
is. Now I think all of us believe in civil 
rights. I certainly do. I want every Amer- 
ican citizen to enjoy all the rights granted 
to every other citizen of America by the Con- 
stitution of the United States. They have 
those rights now. The first 10 amendments 
give them these rights. The 13th and 14th 
amendments gives them these rights. They 
are enforceable in court, both State and 
Federal. But if you'll study the first 10 
amendments and the 13th and 14th amend- 
ments, they are prohibitions against. power 
of Government. Now this so-called civil 
rights bill that we have now is not a pro- 
hibition against Federal power. It's just the 
opposite. It increases Federal power in ev- 
ery area. Through history the liberty of 
peoples has been lost by the tyranny of 
government. People never lose their liber- 
ties by the actions of fellow citizens, It is 
government action that destroys the rights 
and liberties of our people. It’s a blueprint 
for dictatorship and that’s what I think 
will ultimately result if we pass something 
that regulates every area of human life, from 
where people sleep to where they eat, and 
‘where they work, becomes the responsibility 
of the Federal Government, why it will be 
almost like 1984.“ that book that was writ- 
ten about England when they all lived in an 
ant hill, and the government regulated ev- 
erybody, and no one had any rights to do 
anything. 

Miss Corrick. Senator TALMADGE, in that 
connection, I believe you're talking about the 
public accommodations section of the bill 
as one of the most controversial sections. 

Senator Tatmapce. I hadn't gotten into 
that. It's certainly a portion of the bill 
that I am opposed to. 

Miss Corrick. In connection with the 
Federal regulation, Republican Leader DRK- 
SEN reportedly is working on an amendment 
to the public accommodations section, which 
would put it on a voluntary basis. Would 
that be acceptable to you? 

Senator TALMADGE. I certainly have no ob- 
jection to any citizen serving whomever he 
sees fit. But in Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence, 
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the right to own property has been quite a 
sacred right. Now it can be denied by the 
Federal Government, or any other govern- 
ment, for that matter, but when we confis- 
cate private property, and we take it over, the 
law requires that it be condemned and ade- 
quate payment made for it. Now the right 
to use and enjoyment of private property 
is one of the most sacred rights we have. 
And if you take over a man’s property, you 
should condemn it and you should compen- 
sate him for it. This bill doesn’t do that. 
It makes public property out of private prop- 
erty, without compensation and then goes 
one step further. It even provides that if I 
am a shoeshine boy, for instance, and some- 
one comes in and wants his shoes shined, I 
couldn't decline. I'd be compelled to shine 
that individual's shoes, whether I wanted to 
or not, to shave him whether I wanted to 
or not, to cut his hair if I were a barber, or 
if I were a beautician, I would have to polish 
his fingernails, whether I wanted to or not. 
Now that, to my mind, certainly violates the 
13th amendment of the Constitution, be- 
cause that's involuntary servitude. 

Mr. CLAPPER. Senator TALMADGE, can you 
tell us about any possible deals between 
President Johnson and your Southern col- 
leagues to perhaps water down portions of 
the civil rights bill to get it through the 
Senate? 

Senator TALMADGE. I have heard of no such 
deal. I think President Johnson will utilize 
every resource at his command to try to 
pass the bill in its present form. And I 
would certainly hope that it can be defeated 
or at least the most extreme, unconstitu- 
tional provisions thereof, stricken. 

Mr. CLAPPRN. Do you think that President 
Johnson is willing to compromise anywhere? 

Senator TALMADGE. I couldn't speak for 
President Johnson. He's adequately able to 
speak for himself, and will, and has. I take 
him at his word that he wants the bill passed 
in its present form. 

Miss Corrick. Senator TALMADGE, the civil 
rights debate was delayed so that the Sen- 
ate could act on new wheat and cotton legis- 
lation, in which southerners have consider- 
able interest. Do you think perhaps by any 
chance the Democratic leadership ran in the 
farm bill in order to soften up southern 
opposition to the civil rights bill? 

Senator TALMADGE. Oh no. All the people 
of the country have an interest in farm bills. 
We all must eat. Wheat, I think, is grown in 
virtually every State in the Union. Cotton 
is grown in some 22 States in the Union. 
And all of us wear cotton. And millions and 
millions of people are engaged in all kinds 
of endeavors that utilize both cotton and 
wheat. It’s vital to our country. I think 
the majority leader brought up the bill be- 
cause it's planting time for wheat, and if 
we're going to act on farm legislation, it had 
to be done at that time. We couldn't wait 
until after wheat's up to pass a bill with 
reference to wheat. 

Miss Corrick. What's the outlook for get- 
ting that farm bill through the House and 
into law? 

Senator TALMADGE. I hope that the confer- 
ence committee will agree to it very rapidly. 

Mr. Crapper. Senator TALMADGE, speaking 
of farm bills, do you expect any more farm 
legislation—major farm legislation—beyond 
this, this year? 

Senator TaLMapce. Well, of course, the 
sugar act expires, and it will have to be re- 
newed this year. I do not know what other 
major farm legislation might be considered. 
I would think the sugar bill would probably 
be the most important farm legislation that 
will be considered during the remainder of 
the year. Strangely enough, it has dual 
jurisdiction. In the House, the Agricultural 
Committee considers the sugar bill. And in 
the Senate, because it’s a matter of imports 
and tariffs, the Senate Finance Committee, on 
which I have the honor to serve, considers it. 
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Mr. CLAPPER. Senator, I don't want to get 
sidetracked too much into the farm prob- 
lems of the country, but I did want to ask 
you one big sweeping, overall question. Will 
we ever stop paying these tremendous 
amounts of money to farmers to subsidize 
their crops? 

Senator TALMADGE. I would hope we would 
change our farm program. Since I have been 
in the Senate, I have endeavored to do so, 
but thus far I haven’t had the votes to get 
my ideas of farm legislation across. Now 
farmers cannot be the only people in our 
society that rely on their own initiative and 
resources. They need some support. But it’s 
ridiculous in the extreme to have the Gov- 
ernment acting as pawnbroker for farm com- 
modities. And we're spending about $7 bil- 
lion a year on alleged agricultural programs. 
But of the $7 billion, a farmer never sees but 
about a billion eight hundred million. The 
rest of it goes for public welfare programs 
of various types, health progams of assist- 
ance to all of our people, foreign aid, in the 
form of Public Law 480. I would revise 
those programs to a considerable degree, but 
I would still give some support to the 
farmers. But I would take the Government 
out of the business of acquiring, storing, 
shipping, selling, and giving away farm com- 
modities. The Government shouldn't be in 
that business in any way whatever. We need 
a bill that will give the farmers freedom to 
farm, give them a fair share of the national 
income, and put American farm commodities 
back on the world market at competitive 
prices. 

Miss Corrick. Senator TALMADGE, it was 
your committee—the Finance Committee— 
which produced the tax cut bill which is now 
law. One of the key objectives of that mea- 
sure was to release more consumer spending 
power, by cutting the average American’s 
taxes. But suppose the taxpayers don't spend 
that money? Suppose they put it in banks 
and save it? 

Senator TALMADGE. Ann, I’m not one of 
those individuals that thinks it’s a shame if 
you don't spend all the money that you get. 
I would hope that some American citizens 
would save some of the money. And I'm con- 
fident that some of them will. But know- 
ing human nature, as I do, the overwhelming 
majority of them will spend that money. 
Some of them will save it. Some will spend 
it. Many of them will use it for investment 
purposes. It will create other jobs. But 
we are releasing an additional $25 million 
a day, or $800 million a month into the 
channels of commerce in our country. And 
I'm confident that it will produce additional 
jobs, that it will help our economy in any 
number of ways. 

Miss Corrick. How soon do you believe our 
economy will begin feeling the impact of 
this? 

Senator TALMADGE. As a matter of fact, 
I think it’s already beginning to because 
some of them, on the assumption that their 
taxes would be reduced, have been spending 
more money than they otherwise would have. 
If you will check the sales of the stores, 
you'll see that's already reflected. And our 
economic pulse now, I think, is beating at 
about the highest level in any time in the 
history of our Republic. 

Mr. CLAPPER. Do you feel pretty confident 
about the overall economy, then, in spite of 
this continuing unemployment? 

Senator TALMADGE. Pete, I wou!d think that 
certainly the present state of our economy, 
plus the tax reduction, will assure us a good 
economic year for 1964, and perhaps the early 
part of 1965. I don’t think anyone can see 
economically beyond that point. Now I do 
not think that the tax bill alone and by 
itself will cure all of our unemployment 
problems, because they’re many, they’re 
varied, they're complex. We are witnessing 
a transition in many areas from agriculture 
to industrial development. We have seen 
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automation to the degree that a willing mind 
and a strong back and strong muscles no 
longer are an assurance of an adequate job. 
People must have merchantable talents. We 
have a great many of our youth that have 
dropped out of school without finishing high 
school, ard have little or no skills. And they 
find it difficult to get jobs. Those will con- 
tinue to find problems. And I do think that 
in most instances, people with some talent 
and willingness to get out and work, I would 
hope that the overwhelming majority of them 
will be able to find a job. 

Mr. Crapper. Senator TALMADGE, as a mem- 
ber of the taxwriting Finance Committee of 
the Senate, you perhaps can answer this 
complicated question. Won't the wage earn- 
ers of the United States get kind of a rude 
shock next year at taxpaying time when they 
find that they owe extra taxes because this 
is a two-step tax reduction ard they’ve gotten 
in this first year their full withholding reduc- 
tion? 

Senator TALMADGE. No, as a matter of fact, 
I don't think many of them will have much 
to pay. You see, what we have been doing, 
we have been withholding at the rate of 
18 percent. That has been slightly in ex- 
cess of what the rate would be on wage 
earners. And, therefore, most of them have 
been getting refunds at the end of the year, 
or when they file their next return. Now we 
reduced that 18-percent rate to 14 percent, 
and this will be slightly under what the true 
tax rate will be, so instead of getting a refund 
check, as most of them have in the past, 
most of them in the future will perhaps owe 
a nominal amount of tex. 

Mr. CLAPPER. But you don't think it's going 
to be serious or be quite a shock to the 
American public? 

Senator TALMADGE. I wouldn't think so. I 
think most taxpayers know they pay taxes. 
And I think most of them are pretty con- 
cerned about the rates. I know I am, and 
I would hope all Americans are, because if 
we can get more Americans concerned about 
the taxes, maybe we can do something about 
reducing some of our spending. 

Miss Corrick. Senator TALMADGE, in a 
little different area, Republicans are quite 
happy over the results of the gubernatorial 
election in Louisiana. Their candidate, al- 
though he lost, ran the strongest race of 
any Republican candidate in that State, and 
two Republicans were elected to State legis- 
lature. The Republicans claim this indi- 
cates a breakthrough for Republicans in the 
South. Do you see it that way? 

Senator TALMADGE. Ann, if you have 
checked the records since 1932, there has 
been a growing Republican trend in all of 
the States of the South. Florida has gone 
Republican in the last three elections. 
Texas, two out of three. Tennessee in the 
last three elections. Virginia in the last 
three elections. Several other States. We 
have in Georgia several Republicans who 
are members of the general assembly, many 
of them who are local citizens. I think that 
trend will continue. We have virtually a 
two-party system now in most States in the 
South. But I do not believe that the Re- 
publican Party is sufficiently strong to con- 
stitute an immediate threat to control of the 
State governments and the legislatures of any 
of the Southern States. 

Miss Corrick. How about in the presi- 
dential level? Which Republican presiden- 
tial possibility do you think would run the 
strongest in the South? 

Senator TALMADGE. I think it’s impossible 
to say at the present time. I don’t think 
the Republican prospects in the South are 
as strong as they were prior to the unfortu- 
nate assassination of President Kennedy. 
Republican groups are badly divided on 
ideology and also personalities. I think 
most of the Southern States would go Demo- 
cratic if the election were held today—per- 
haps all of them. 
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Miss Corrick. You don't feel then, there's 
any question that President Johnson will 
carry the South? 

Senator TALMADGE. That remains to be 
seen. I'm talking about now, not Novem- 
ber. If the election were held today, I think 
he would carry probably all of the Southern 
States. And I think the polls of Mr. Gallup 
and Mr. Harris bear that out. 

Miss Corrick. How would the action on 
the civil rights affect President Johnson’s 
campaign, if legislation somehow gets 
bogged down and is not enacted, or on the 
other hand, if it is enacted? 

Senator TaLNADOGZ. I think it’s a little 
early to tell yet. In certain areas of the 
country I presume this program is popular 
or it wouldn't be offered. I doubt that the 
overwhelming majority of them that ap- 
plaud it know what's in the bill. I think 
if they knew the content of the bill, they'd 
be alarmed that they were advocating a dic- 
tatorial, totalitarian form of government 
that would regulate their lives from the 
cradle to the grave. In other areas of the 
ecuatry the program is not at all popular. 
It’s not popular in my State. And cer- 
tainly the advocacy of this program is not 
doing the President any good in Georgia. 

Mr. CLAPPER. Senator TALMADGE, on an en- 
tirely different subject briefly, former Vice 
President Nixon has characterized the Bob- 
by Baker probe in the Senate as casting 
some doubts on the Senate itself. Can you 
comment on this? 

Senator TALMADGE. Well, of course, I don't 
like the idea of a Senate employee doing 
something or being criticized for doing 
something, and then attribute it to the 
U.S. Senate. The Senate has hundreds and 
hundreds of employees. I imagine most of 
them are highly honorable men. But some 
of them probably at some time have done 
things of which I would not approve. But 
I do not think the action of a single em- 
ployee ought to be utilized to condemn the 
entire Senate. 

Miss Corrick. Thank you, Senator. I'm 
sorry to have to interrupt, but our time 
has run out. Our guest on “Washington 
Viewpoint" this evening has been Demo- 
cratic Senator HERMAN TALMADGE, of Georgia, 
member of the Senate Agriculture and Fi- 
nance Committees. This is Ann Corrick 
with Pete Clapper in the Senate Radio- 
Television Gallery on Capitol Hill. 


THE GOLD PROBLEM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an interesting article on the 
gold problem. It contains a speech made 
by Harry Scharlach of Watseka, III., and 
was published in the Watseka Republican 
of February 26, 1964. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GOLD AND THE AMERICAN DOLLAR 

(This speech was made by Harry Scharlach. 
of Watseka, before the Sheldon Lions Club. 
Mr. Scharlach appeared at the request of Dr. 
C. L. Clark. The subject is a serious one and 
poses many questions as to the fiscal policy 
of the United States.) 

Gold was one of the first metals to attract 
the attention of man. And, of course, it also 
attracts the attention of women. Gold has 
always been highly valued for its brilliance 
and beauty. It won't ever rust. or tarnish. 
Nature has sprinkled it sparingly among the 
gravels of streams and tightly locked it in- 
side of solid rock. 

The earliest gold mining known was done 
in Egypt. In the days of King Solomon and 
King Tut ornaments of great variety and 
beauty were made from gold. Many of these 
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golden objects are still in existence, just as 
perfect as when made several thousand years 
ago. In the revelations of St. John, chapter 
3(18), appear these words: “I counsel thee 
to buy of me gold tried in the fire, that thou 
mayest be rich.” 

Gold is heavy. It is 19 times heavier than 
an equal volume of water. A 16-inch cube 
weighs a ton and is worth $1 million at $35 
an ounce. A small standard gold brick is 
worth $24,000 and weighs 70 pounds. 

Gold has always been the symbol of wealth 
in all the great civilizations of the world. 
Most of the gold taken from the earth in the 
past 10,000 years can still be accounted for in 
Government and bank vaults, in jewelry, in 
gold coins, by holdings of private hoarders, 
and in our teeth. . 

The reason such accurate gold records can 
be kept is because most gold goes through 
countinghouses and mints. No other pos- 
session has been so effectively guarded. To- 
day research in gold suggests other uses such 
as in our space venture industries. 

World production of gold since Columbus 
discovered the Americas, would amount to a 
gold cube of about 55 feet. The value of this 
much gold is around $70 billion. By way of 
comparison, all the gold mined since 1492 is 
only 20 percent of our present U.S. Federal 
Government debt. 

Where do people find gold? Geologists 
say that only about one-half of this earth 
contains ore bodies. Gold ore is limited to 
certain widely scattered areas of the world. 
In the year 1963, 70 percent of free world 
gold production came from South Africa; 
10 percent came from Canada; and 4 percent 
came from the United States. 

The remainder came from Australia, the 
Philippines, Ghana in Africa, and other 
areas. The average gold recovery per ton of 
ore in Canada is $8. It is taken from solid 
rock from mine depths ranging to more than 
5,000 feet. This Canadian ore averaged only 
one part of gold to 120,000 parts of rock. 

Today more gold is being mined than ever 
before because of better finding methods, 
better ore mining and better gold recovery 
methods. Total free world output of gold 
in 1963 was 39 million ounces valued at 
$1,400 million. 

Russia and the Communist bloc coun- 
tries blanket their gold reserves and their 
gold output in secrecy. But latest esti- 
mates now indicate that Russia does not 
have as much gold as they have been pre- 
tending, either in reserves or in production. 
Communist block gold stocks are now be- 
lieved to be as low as $4 billion, or only 
about 10 percent of free world gold on hand. 
And, Communist bloc annual gold produc- 
tion is now figured to be perhaps no more 
than $200 to $30) million. 

Now that we have had a bit of history 
about gold, let us turn to the subject of 
“Gold and Our U.S. Dollars.” A thousand 
and more different commodities and differ- 
ent schemes have been tried from time im- 
memorial, for money uses. But gold alone 
is the only commodity that has been able 
to stand the test of time; to retain people’s 
confidence from generation to generation 
and from century to century. Gold is the 
only truly universal international money 
today. The US. dollar is legal tender only 
to US. citizens. Gold is the legal tender to 
the foreigners who hold US. dollars. So the 
importance of gold should never be under- 
estimated. Any nation that possesses gold, 
can get in and stay in the game of interna- 
tional trade. Any country that has ample 
gold reserves has the buying power to ac- 
quire needed items from other nations. 
Thus, in peacetime or in wartime, gold 
is essential. Gold is a vital defense fuel 
in wartime. Recent events have clearly 
indicated how important gold is to Russia. 
She has failed in her agricultural program, 
as she has in so many of her other plans. 
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So Russia has been selling gold in the hun- 
dreds of millions in recent months in order 
to buy food to refill her bare cupboards. 

In the United States today, our Federal 
Government still possesses a large amount 
of gold. About $1514 billion worth. But, 
we have been losing our gold reserves rapidly 
since 1957. It has been a consistent one- 
way flow of gold—out. 

Before explaining the causes of our flow of 
gold out of this country, I'd like to mention 
a few other items about gold. 

London, England, has for many centuries 
been the gold marketing center of the world. 
Back in the year 1250 gold was selling on the 
London market at $4 an ounce, adjusted to 
U.S. dollars. For 450 years the price of gold 
was free to fluctuate and to bring whatever 
people thought gold was worth. It went up 
continually. In the days of Columbus gold 
brought $10 an ounce. By the year 1700 
gold was up to $25 an ounce. Then the price 
Was pegged at $22 an ounce through the 
adoption of a gold standard. That price was 
kept firm until World War I set in and the 
price of gold began to rise. After World War 
I England had too much money and credit 
issued against its gold reserves and the Eng- 
lish pound failed. The price of gold was 
raised, the English pound was devalued. 

Then the United States was going into the 
1930’s and the days of the great depression. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was elected President. 
Someone sold him on the idea that if the 
price of gold was raised, the prices of goods 
would raise, salaries would raise, sales would 
increase, unemployment would be substan- 
tially reduced and prosperity would come 
back to the United States. 

In 1934 the price of gold was raised from 
$20.67 an ounce to $35 an ounce. The 
U.S. dollar was devalued in terms of gold. 
But the depression didn't go away. Unem- 
ployment remained high. Prices did not 
rise. We were still in a depression when 
World War II came along and produced 
enough jobs and industrial activity to propel 
us forward in a war economv—a momentum 
that continued after World War II ended. 

The price of gold has continued on that 
$35 peg since 1934 with the exception of a 
flurry on the London gold market during 
the Cuban crisis in 1960, when for a short 
time gold went up to $41 an ounce. 

In 1934, concurrent with the increase in 
the price of gold, legislation was enacted 
making it illegal for a US. citizen to own 
gold. Citizers were required by law to turn 
in their gold coins and their gold certificate 
currency for new paper money. Since that 
date the U.S. dollar could not be redeemed 
for gold by a US. citizen. Coin collectors 
may now hold gold coins if they are dated 
prior to 1933. Today a U.S. double eagle 
($20 gold piece) sells for about $50. In 
terms of a $20 gold coin of U.S. mintage, a 
present $20 U.S. currency bill is worth about 
40 percent of its former value in terms of 
gold, or about 88. 

The new gold standard set up in 1934 
allows foreign dollar holders to exchange 
their U.S. dollars for U.S. Treasury gold at 
$35 an ounce. This is because our inter- 
national monetary system is different from 
our domestic monetary system, in accord- 
ance with U.S. monetary laws. Today, some 
foreign nations buy gold from the U.S. 
Treasury at $35 an ounce, some with dollars 
our Government may have given them in 
foreign aid, they then mint the gold into 
their own national gold coins, not for cir- 
culation as money but for sale as a com- 
modity. They receive anywhere from $50 
to $70 an ounce for such gold transactions. 
A good bargain for them. I know of one 
foreign gold mine that sells most of its gold 
production to gold hoarders in the Orient at 
$70 an ounce. 

Now let us turn our attention to the real 
issue about our gold and our U.S. dollars. 
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The issue is, Why are we losing so much of 
our gold? 

When Franklin D. Roosevelt became Pres- 
ident, the United States had: $4 billion on 
gold reserves; $2 billion in gold was required 
as reserves in gold for our Federal Reserve 
currency notes and deposits; $500 million in 
gold was owed foreigners because of their 
U.S. dollar holdings. 

We were in a deep depression but we were 
in no trouble over gold. We had $1% bil- 
lions in gold above all our gold requirements. 
But, when the price of gold was raised to 
$35 an ounce in 1934, several things hap- 
pened to increase our gold supply. First, 
our gold reserves went up by the 70 percent 
gold price raise, the amount of increase from 
$20.67 to $35 an ounce. Second, because 
gold mining became more profitable, gold pro- 
duction also increased substantially. Third, 
& large flow of gold came in from other na- 
tions when the price was raised. This was 
because the price was good and also because 
Europe began, during that period, to buy 
goods from us in preparation for War II and 
during War II. A great deal of U.S. exports 
were paid for in gold. Our U.S. gold re- 
serves increased every year for 15 years and 
finally peaked out in 1949 at almost $25 bil- 
lion. From 1949 on we began to lose our 
gold. Not because we lost any of our trade 
or any of our strength, but because we com- 
menced giving away too many of our U.S. 
dollars to foreigners. Billions of our dollars 
were given away on ill conceived and ill 
planned methods of trying to buy the defeat 
of communism. We simply began trying to 
buy with our U.S. dollars the support of 
any nation our Government thought would 
be our ally against Russia. Some of the na- 
tions we supported with our U.S. dollar gifts 
were themselves Communist countries. At 
first we did a great deal of good in helping 
Europe back on its feet in a war reconstruc- 
tion job. Then, after they did get back on 
their feet, we continued to give them our 
dollars when they no longer needed them. 
And we are still giving away our dollars to 
them, far too many. When we began this 
dollar give-away program we were the great- 
est industrial power on earth. We still are 
the strongest nation on earth. We had to 
have great strength to be able to give away 
$108 billion in foreign aid and to spend an- 
other $684 billion on defense items in the 
past 18 years, and still be able to keep going. 

(George Washington warned our infant 
Republic against making foreign alliances.) 

But with all this spending, our foreign 
aid friends are not impressed, and our for- 
eign enemies are not afraid of us. We are at- 
tacked in the Panama Canal Zone by Com- 
munists who then charge us with aggression. 
Even little Cuba is able to shut off our water 
with impunity. We have more chaos, more 
anarchy, more aggression, and more confu- 
sion in the world today than ever before. 
And this, after ail the billions we have spent 
to bring peace to the world. Our massive 
and our reckless spending in this area has 
been a costly flop. We even gave Russia $11 
billion worth of lend-lease aid and only a 
token was ever paid back. Now Russia is 
working on a scheme to get the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to guarantee her the credit to buy 
food from us on a time payment plan. No 
private lending institution in the United 
States would be likely to loan money to 
such an unworthy customer. Some of the 
dollars we gave foreigners were used to buy 
things from us and this has helped to con- 
tribute to our immediate prosperity. But, 
billions of these dollars have been turned 
in to take away our gold reserves and 626 
billion more are still stacked up against us, 
and our gold resources. 

The drain on our official gold stocks since 
1957 has been very heavy. Our gold re- 
serves still amounted to $23 billion in 1957. 
Then, all the free world countries, other than 
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the United States, had almost $15 billion in 
gold. Today we are down to about 815 
billion while our free world foreign aid 
friends have increased their own gold re- 
serves to $26 billion. Of their gains in gold, 
$8 billion of it came from the U.S. Federal 
Government vaults. 

We lost our gold to foreign nations simply 
because we gave them too many of our U.S. 
dollars free. In no year since we have been 
losing our gold have we exported less goods 
and produce than we have imported. Our 
actual balance of trade has always been in 
our favor. The entire deficit in what is 
commonly called our balance of payments, 
has been very simple because of all the free 
dollars we have sent abroad. These free 
dollars have given rise to the huge dollar 
claims by foreigners against our U.S. gold. 
There are items in the balance of payment, 
other than trade or foreign aid. There are 
foreign investments abroad, vacation travel 
abroad, etc., but in the final analysis the 
gold we are losing is because of the propor- 
tion of the total $108 billion we have given 
in foreign aid, that has not been spent back 
in the United States. This has left a huge 
balance of dollars stacked up in the hands 
of the foreign central banks and governments 
and which are now claims against our re- 
maining gold. France, Germany, Spain, 
England, Italy, and other nations are among 
the beneficiaries of our dollar handout pro- 
grams. Because of this situation we are 
continuing to lose our gold and even so, we 
are continuing to give away more dollars. 
This also has a great influence on our do- 
mestic interest rate structure. At this time 
we are required to keep interest rates high 
so that the foreign owned dollars will be 
left with institutions paying interest rather 
than to be turned into gold which draws no 
interest. 

Today we have left in our U.S, gold re- 
serves about $15% billion in gold; $12 bil- 
lion are needed as a 25-percent gold reserve 
for our Federal Reserve currency and deposit 
system; and 88 ½% billion of gold are left. 

Obviously, $3% billion are far short of 
the $26 billion of potential claims against 
our remaining gold. We are now in the po- 
sition of a houseman in a high-stake poker 
game, who is so far behind that he doesn’t 
dare let the game end. He couldn't pay off. 

So why are we losing our gold? 

Why does a man's bank balance decline? 
A bank balance goes down and into over- 
drafts because more checks are written than 
deposits made. The truth is that our Fed- 
eral Government has overdrawn our gold re- 
sources by a wide margin. And that is 
where our gold losses begin and end. The 
problems are created by the excessive spend- 
ing habits of our Federal Government. The 
matter of overdrafts against our gold has 
gotten out of hand. Meantime our Federal 
Government goes merrily on its way spend- 
ing still more and inflating our currency 
system. Whenever we have a deficit in Fed- 
eral Government spending at home, and that 
has been happening every year, we inflate 
our currency and bank deposit system. 
These have gone up by $86 billion since 1957. 

The gold back of each U.S. dollar in cur- 
rency and bank deposits is now down to less 
than 5 cents. If we subtract foreign dollar 
claims now against our remaining gold then 
we have no gold left to back our monetary 
system. Whenever we have a deficit in our 
foreign financial transactions, the balance 
of payments, then the claims against our 
gold goes still higher. Last year, in 1963, this 
deficit was $3 billion. Taking both of these 
deficits together, the foreign and our domes- 
tic deficits, our Federal Government is put- 
ting too great a squeeze on our gold and that 
is why we are losing our gold. 

Who in Government is responsible for this 
state of affairs? It isn’t simply the Demo- 
crats or the Republicans. It is the entire 
system of bureaucracy that may have prop- 
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erly started back in 1932 but has never 
stopped growing. We do have in Govern- 
ment today, many sound-thinking Democrats 
and Republicans who are trying hard to 
correct excessive spending in Government. 
These people do not wear high-buttoned 
shoes. And you do not need to put on high- 
buttoned shoes to support them. In gen- 
eral, however, our administrations and our 
Congress since World War II have been guilty 
of failure to stop excessive spending. 


WASTE IN FOREIGN AID PROJECTS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article which appeared in 
Sunday’s Washington Post, headlined 
“$8.5 Million Aid Wasted, GAO Says.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Mar. 8, 1964] 
$8.5 MILLION Arm Wastep, GAO Sars 

U.S. aid administrators were accused yes- 
terday of wasting $8.5 million on projects 
in Turkey and Iran and misleading Congress 
about their progress. 

The charge was made by the General Ac- 
counting Office, which checks on Federal 
spending for Congress, in a report to the 
House and Senate. 

It said the funds were used to build high- 
ways and railways that were not needed and 
wound up going nowhere. In seeking the 
money from Congress, the report added, the 
administration presented incomplete and 
inaccurate information and withheld other 
facts that should have been presented. 

The Agency for International Development 
(AID) disagreed with the findings and 
blamed them on “a fundamental difference” 
between it and the GAO over the nature of 
the projects. 

The report covers four rail and highway 
projects carried out under the economic de- 
velopment program for Central Treaty Or- 
ganization nations between 1957 and 1962. 
Such projects are supposed to aid two or 
more CENTO countries and advance regional 
economic development, not aid individual 
nations. 

The economic need for the projects said 
the GAO, was so dubious they were consider- 
ably cut back. Only one—a Turkey-Iran 
highway—has the regional characteristics re- 
quired for such projects, it added. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the ar- 
ticle bears out charges of the continua- 
tion of the shocking waste of the whole 
aid program. The article reads in part: 

United States aid administrators were ac- 
cused yesterday of wasting $8.5 million on 
projects in Turkey and Iran and misleading 
Congress about their progress * * * 


The article reads further: 

The funds were used to build highways 
and railways that were not needed and 
wound up going nowhere. In seeking the 
money from Congress, the report added, the 
Administration presented incomplete and 
inaccurate information and withheld other 
facts that should have been presented. 


I plead with my colleagues in the 
Senate that, before the new debate on 
the foreign aid program starts in this 
session of Congress, they read the reports 
of the Comptroller General’s Office, for 
one report after another repeats and 
proves this shocking waste of the tax- 
payers’ dollars. The taxpayers are en- 
titled to better protection from the Con- 
gress than they have been getting in the 
foreign aid program, 
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SECRETARY OF DEFENSE McNA- 
MARA AND SOUTH VIETNAM 


Mr. MORSE. Next, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Recorp a series of newspaper arti- 
cles setting forth statements by the Sec- 
retary of Defense in regard to promises 
vis-a-vis South Vietnam 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Mar. 10, 1964] 
VIETNAMESE LOOKING FoR MCNAMARA MAGIC 

Satcon, March 9.—U,S. Defense Secretary 
Robert S. McNamara, now on a tour of trou- 
ble spots in this war-torn country, appears 
to have inherited the late President Ken- 
nedy’s image as the guardian of the South 
Vietnamese people. 

Many Vietnamese look upon McNamara as 
virtually the savior of the country and seem 
to expect him to produce a magic formula 
for driving out the Communist Vietcong 
guerrillas. 

This was revealed today in an informal 
survey of several parts of Saigon, including 
the poorer areas. 

Many peoples, apparently as the result of 
Government propaganda, believe McNamara 
is going to give the green light for South 
Vietnamese forces to march across the bor- 
der and invade Communist North Vietnam. 

A Vietnamese-speaking newsman, found 

many people, particularly refugees from the 
Communist North, strongly in favor of this 
idea. 
The Government has publicly promoted 
the idea of “marching north” and students 
who greeted McNamara yesterday carried 
Government-printed banners advocating this 
policy. 

But a large student demonstration sched- 
uled for this morning, reportedly to ask 
McNamara for support in marching north, 
was called off. There was no immediate ex- 
planation. 

During last year’s Buddhist crisis, the 
people looked to Mr. Kennedy to bring down 
the regime of President Ngo Dinh Diem. 
When Diem was finally toppled in November 
the credit was given largely to Mr. Kennedy. 

One man interviewed today said: “Ken- 
nedy helped us last year. Now the United 
States will help us again, won't it? What is 
McNamara going to say?” 

Some American oficials are concerned 
about this popular expectation that Mc- 
Namara is going to make a dramatic an- 
nouncement producing a solution to the war 
situation. 

They point out that final decisions must 
come from Washington after McNamara 
returns with his recommendations. 

From the Washington Post, Mar. 10, 1964] 
McNamara VOWED UNLIMITED U.S, AID, VIET 
OFFICIAL SAYS 
(By Nicholas Turner) 

Satcon, March 9—U.S. Defense Secretary 
Robert S. McNamara has made it clear that 
American aid to South Vietnam “will from 
now on be total, unlimited, and without con- 
ditions,” a South Vietnamese spokesman 
asserted today. 

The spokesman said this came out of Mc- 
Namara’s initial talks with South Vietnamese 
leaders yesterday and that it meant no set 
limit would be placed on U.S. aid to South 
Vietnam. 

Assistant Defense Secretary Arthur Sylves- 
ter, McNamara’s spokesman, said later that 
he did not hear the Defense Secretary use 
the expression attributed to him, but it was 
considered by informed observers that the 
statements were not contrary to what Mc- 
Namara said yesterday. 
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The Vietnamese spokesman, Col. Tran Ngoc 
Huyen, also said American leaders would not 
make “soothing statements, such as predict- 
ing the end of the war at a definite date.” 

McNamara and the Premier, Maj. Gen. 
Nguyen Khanh, visited three villages in the 
wartorn Mekong River Delta today and were 
cheered by thousands of South Vietnamese. 

Other members of his party included Gen. 
Maxwell Taylor, Chairman of the U.S. Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

At least 10,000 persons swarmed in the 
main street of one village, Hoa Hao, as Mc- 
Namara and Khanh walked down it, shaking 
hands with persons in the crowd. 

At the city of Can, McNamara and Khanh 
gave donations of 500,000 piasters (about 
$7,000) each toward the rebuilding of sev- 
eral hundred houses burned down last week. 

The enthusiasm of Hoa Hao's welcome 
swept security arrangements aside. Anyone 
could have slipped a hand grenade into Mc- 
Namara’s pocket with ease. 

However, McNamara’s tour was marred 


when two of the four crewmen aboard a U.S. - 


helicopter accompanying his helicopter flight 
through the Mekong Delta were killed when 
their helicopter crashed into a river. 

The dead were two gunners. The pilot 
and the copilot were rescued. The crash 
was blamed on a mechanical failure. 

At each of McNamara’s three stops, he em- 
phasized that U.S. support for the South 
Vietnamese war against the Communist Viet- 
cong guerrillas would continue to whatever 
degree was necessary. 

He also repeatedly stressed U.S. support for 
General Khanh and told crowds that Khanh 
needed the support of the people. 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 6, 1964] 
McNamara News CONFERENCE EXCERPTS 


I have two brief announcements to make. 

First, I have issued instructions today to 
reduce the B-70 program from three aircraft 
to two. This action is concurred in by the 
Secretary of the Air Force and by the Chief 
of the Air Staff. It is a result of a very com- 
prehensive review of the project we have 
just completed and it reflects our concern 
over the continued delays in the program. 
These delays have been brought about by 
severe technical difficulties. 

At the time the three-aircraft program 
was formulated and approved, the first flight 
was scheduled for December 1962. The pro- 
gram is already some 18 months behind that 
schedule and the first aircraft has not yet 
been completely assembled. To date, some 
$1.5 billion have been allocated to the proj- 
ect, with the prospect that more would be 
required were we to attempt to complete it 
with three airplanes. 

Now, secondly, Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor 
and I, and other members of our party, will 
leave tonight at midnight for South Viet- 
nam. The purpose of our trip is to discuss 
with Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge and 
Gen. Paul D. Harkins and with Gen. Nguyen 
Khanh and members of his Government the 
effectiveness of U.S. training and logistical 
support for the South Vietnamese in their 
resistance to the Communist-dominated 
Vietcong. 

Our trip is a further affirmation of the 
U.S. commitment to furnish whatever eco- 
nomic aid, and whatever military train- 
ing and logistical support is needed by the 
South Vietnamese to suppress this insur- 
gency and to continue to furnish that sup- 
port for whatever period it is required. 

MILITARY ISSUE RAISED 

Question. Mr. Secretary, do you believe 
there can be a military solution to the prob- 
lem in South Vietnam within the present 
rules? 

Secretary McNamara. I think the problem 
in South Vietnam is very clearly a political- 
economic-military problem. It is a prob- 
lem that requires the support of the people, 
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if it is to be solved. General Khanh, the 
Premier of South Vietnam, has in his first 
30 days in office done much to build the sup- 
port of the people. 

He is clearly sensitive to the need for in- 
creasing their economic welfare, as well as 
for providing physical security for them. So 
I think he is aware as we are of the inter- 
relationship among the political, economic 
and military facets of the problem. 

Question. Mr. Secretary, there has been 
some controversy in the past over your ap- 
praisal of how we were doing in South Viet- 
nam? Would you like to try again? How 
are we doing? 

Answer. I have said that the situation was 
serious there on a number of occasions. 


OCCASIONS RECALLED 


In October, upon our return from the 
September trip, and in December, upon my 
return from NATO via South Vietnam, and 
in January. You probably recall those. In 
October, I said, “the political situation in 
South Vietnam remains deeply serious.” 

In December, I stated, “we observe the re- 
sults of the very substantial increase in the 
Vietcong activity, an increase that began 
shortly after the new government was formed 
on November 2, and it has extended over a 
period of several weeks.” 

And then in January, in my statement to 
the Congress, I stated “the situation there 
continues very grave” and I went on to dis- 
cuss why. Then on the day after that I 
elaborated further on it and stated that the 
situation was very grave, but that within 
the previous 2 weeks there had been prog- 
ress, and we were encouraged by that prog- 
ress. 

I wouldn't change my appraisal, I think, 
of these past 4 months. During that 
4-months period, the country has had three 
governments, each of the new governments 
has changed Cabinet members, each of the 
new governments has changed provisional 
governors and each of the new governments 
has made changes in the senior military lead- 
ership. 

The Vietcong have sought to take advan- 
tage of the resulting period of confusion. 
They have substantially increased their rate 
of incidents, their terror attacks, their har- 
assments, and their military attacks upon 
the Vietnamese. 

That level of attack is higher today than 
it was 6 months ago. It is lower today than 
it was at some times within the past few 
weeks and it is lower today than it was in 
November and December. What the future 
holds, I can’t say. 

Question. Mr. Secretary, a two-part ques- 
tion on Vietnam, sir. First, can you tell us 
whether you still think it is feasible and 
advisable, as you have said in the past, to 
withdraw most of our military aid mission 
by the end of 1965; and, second, what criteria 
will you be using in your trip to determine 
just how we stand there? 

Answer. Well, first, as to our training and 
logistical support and the possibility of with- 
drawing personnel. As you know, we with- 
drew a thousand men in December of last 
year. These men included, for example, two 
military police units, U.S. Military Police 
units, which had been guarding certain in- 
stallations in South Vietnam. During the 
period that they were assigned there, South 
Vietnamese troops were trained to take over 
those functions. 


NNO REASON FOR STAYING 


We saw no reason, and the Government 
of South Vietnam saw no reason, why our 
military police units should remain in 
South Vietnam to do a job that the South 
Vietnamese had been trained to perform 
and were entirely competent to perform and, 
therefore, we withdrew them. 

That is the standard that we are applying 
in determining when to withdraw U.S. mili- 
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tary personnel from South Vietnam. I think 
I made very clear in my introductory state- 
ment that we shall furnish whatever mili- 
tary training and logistical support the 
South Vietnamese require to effectively 
counter the insurgency campaign, and we 
shall continue to furnish that support for 
as long as it is required. But I think that 
ycu should expect us, I think the American 
people should expect us, to conclude a train- 
ing mission after a reasonable length of 
time. 

Question. In connection with Vietnam, 
Mr. Secretary, would the withdrawal or re- 
moval of American dependents in South 
Vietnam add to the effectiveness of our ef- 
fort there and will you consider that on this 
trip? 

Answer. This is one of the questions I 
will look into while I am out there. The 
number of military personnel with depend- 
ents in South Vietnam is very small. I have 
forgotten the exactnumber. The total num- 
ber of military dependents is something on 
the order of 700. 

Question. Mr. Secretary, what standards 
will you use in Vietnam to judge the success 
or failure? 

Answer. Well, I think the level and growth 
of the economy, for example, is one. And 
this, by the way, affords an interesting com- 
parison with North Vietnam. I have said 
the situation in South Vietnam is serious. 
It is. It is grave. But we should not fail 
to overlook the accomplishments in that 
country of the past 10 years, and the rate of 
growth of the economy is one, and particu- 
larly it is impressive when one compares that 
with the situation in North Vietnam, which 
is facing very serious economic problems. 

I will obviously be interested in the action 
that General Khahn has taken to broaden 
his Government. From what we hear here, 
he has taken many steps indeed to making 
it a more representative Government than 
was true in either of the two previous govern- 
ments. 

Obviously, our major attention, particu- 
larly General Taylor’s and mine, will be de- 
voted to the military plans. General Khahn 
has laid down some very ambitious plans. 
He has indicated he wishes to aggressively 
expand the military operations in the field, 
particularly night operations, increase the 
number of days per month that military 
units campaign in the field. 


ASSISTANCE-LEVEL STUDY 


Question. Mr. Secretary, you said one of 
the purposes of your trip is to review the 
level of assistance by the North Vietnamese 
to the Vietcong. Are you suggesting there 
that your findings in that regard might 
significantly influence our policy in Vietnam? 

Answer. I don't wish to suggest any con- 
clusion I'll draw. I simply want to get at 
the facts. There has been evidence that in 
the last 6 months the North Vietnamese sup- 
port of the Vietcong has increased. 

We have seen, for example, through the 
capture of Vietcong weapons the introduc- 
tion of larger bore weapons than had been 
seen previously, 75 mm recoilless rifles for 
example, obviously of Communist Chinese 
manufacture; heavy-duty machineguns, ob- 
viously of Chinese Communist manufacture; 
more sophisticated mines, particularly water 
mines, more sophisticated sabotage devices, 
with advanced timing mechanisms, obviously 
of Chinese Communist manufacture. 

So the volume of support, the character 
of supports the trend of support, from the 
North Vietnamese of the South Vietnamese 
efforts are all items that we will be examining. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I do not 
know when the Secretary of Defense was 
invested with authority to take over 
American foreign policy, but the state- 
ments and promises which are being 
made in regard to South Vietnam have 
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no justification, and he should be held 


that it is time for us to get out of South 
Vietnam and stop the shocking waste of 
American blood and American money in 
that country. 

I shall have more to say about this sub- 
ject before the week is over, because, I 
repeat, the administration should be 
brought to an accounting for the shock- 
ing waste of American blood and Amer- 
ican money in South Vietnam. 


HAWAII'S TRADE ROLE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an article en- 
titled “Hawaii's Trade Role,” from the 
Honolulu Advertiser, be printed in the 
CONGRESSIGNAL RECORD. I commend Dr. 
Joseph E. McLean for bringing about the 
conference referred to in the article. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HAWAS TRADE ROLE 


Earlier this month a small group of men 
from Japan, the Philippines, Taiwan, India, 
Pakistan, Australia, Malaya, and the United 
States met in Honolulu for 5 days. 

They were attending a conference “on eco- 
nomic cooperation for development and trade 
in the Pacific’ sponsored by the State of 
Hawaii and the East-West Center. 

Their papers were technical, for these are 
technical men. But the significance of such 
a conference, and in Hawaii, was evident. 

Governor Burns, at a luncheon meeting at 
which Under Secretary of State Hilsman 
spoke, said, “This must go down as one of 
the most important days in Hawaii's future 
as the crossroads of the Pacific.” 

And President Hamilton of the University 
of Hawaii said the conference drew upon “the 
resources of State, scholar, and scientist,” 
plus the experiences of practitioners. 

Many papers were presented, including 
those of Indonesian and New Zealand rep- 
resentatives who at the last minute were 
unable to attend, and these were followed 
by discussions. 

Typical subjects were the prospects of 
promoting an expansion of manufactured 
and agricultural exports; regional coopera- 
tion to stimulate industrialization in the 
less developed countries; the problem of 
stabilizing prices of primary commodities; 
the form which foreign aid and technical 
assistance should take; the effects of eco- 
nomic growth upon a country's balance of 
payments. 

These are not the kind of problems that 
are solved at one conference or a dozen. 
But a session such as that held here con- 
tributes to eventual solutions. As Dr. Joseph 
E. McLean, the East-West Center's confer- 
ence director, puts it: 

“Conferences may open the door to new 
techniques, to new knowledge, to new un- 
derstanding, or even to administrative or 
policy action. 

“All this has been especially true of our 
Conference on Pacific Trade and Develop- 
ment. It seems to me that the scholars par- 
ticipating * * * have taken a long step 
forward in developing a freer exchange of 
ideas. 

“The discussions have been lively and un- 
inhibited. To the extent that the scholars 
succeed in their endeavors, we shall thereby 
reduce the burdens upon future statesmen 
and soldiers * * *. 

“Building an economic community in the 
Pacific is one way of reducing international 
tensions in the years ahead, This, of course, 
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was one of the reasons why Governor Burns 
and the Center were interested in this con- 
ference frcm the beginning.” 

Under Secretary Hilsman, whose responsi- 
bility is the area of Far Eastern affairs, said 
on his arrival from a visit to Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji that he was struck by 
Hawaii's role in the economics of the Pacific, 
and that it was fitting that the conference 
should be held here. 

Hilsman’s observations came only 2 months 
after Secretary of Commerce Hodges called 
these islands the gateway to the Pacific mar- 
ketplace.” 

Hodges saw Hawaii as “the natural head- 
quarters for many managerial functions of 
firms exporting to the Pacific market. As a 
forward base, as an advanced distribution 
and sales center, you are without equal.” 

Governor Burns, who is dedicated to mov- 
ing Hawaii ahead in the field of trade rela- 
tions, was described by Dr. McLean as the 
prime mover in bringing about the recent 
conference. 

The Governor, Mr. McLean, and Prof. P. T. 
Ellsworth, visiting professor of economics at 
the University of Hawaii, who was chairman 
of the conference, are to be commended for 
promoting this latest interchange of Pacific 
area knowledge and experience. 


TELEGRAM FROM T. GABRIEL 
DUQUE, OF PANAMA 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a telegram I 
have received from T. Gabriel Duque, 
ex-President of Panama, be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I appre- 
ciate having the views of ex-President 
Duque, who now is publisher of La 
Estrella de Panama and the Star and 
Herald. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JANUARY 19, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

It is with the utmost sincerity that I ex- 
press to you my heartfelt gratitude as a 
Panamanian for the clear, precise, cour- 
ageous statements you made in the Senate 
of the United States when you referred to 
the crisis which has arisen with my country. 
Your intelligent and lofty position shows 
there are North Americans capable of under- 
standing reality, of denouncing unhesitat- 
ingly the blunders and mistakes of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and of sug- 
gesting timely and effective measures for the 
effective correction of the errors which have 
been committed. I pray that your ideas will 
prevail, pointing the right way to your Gov- 
ernment in order that justice may be done 
to Panama, which has suffered from misun- 
derstanding for over half a century, in order 
that the United States may recover its pres- 
tige so severely damaged by the events of 
which my country has been the victim. 

Cordially, 
T. GABRIEL DUQUE, 
Ex-President of Panama and Publisher 
of. La Estrella de Panama and the 
Star and Herald. 


THE PANAMA CRISIS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be in- 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
column by Inez Robb on the Panama 
crisis. It, too, shows the shortcomings 
of the past U.S. foreign policy toward 
Panama. I agree with Miss Robb’s major 
observations and congratulate her. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Use THE STICK 
(By Inez Robb) 

If there is a time and place in which the 
United States is always advised to walk softly 
and carry a big stick, it is Panama. 

In that small, sensitive country, we are the 
builders, operators, and the owners of one 
of the Seven Wonders of the mddern world. 

This country cannot give up the Panama 
Canal or surrender control of such an indis- 
pensable link in our own defense and that 
of our allies. So it is little short of treason 
for chauvinist Americans of any age need- 
lessly to endanger the American position in 
Panama and seriously embarrass the Govern- 
ment in its day-to-day operation of the 
canal and its day-to-day relationships with 
the Panamanian Government and people. 

So if I were wielding the big stick at the 
moment, I would walk softly in the Canal 
Zone and apply it vigorously to the American 
teenagers and the adults who encouraged 
them in sparking the riots in Panama in 
which at least 24 persons, including three 
American soldiers, were killed. That alone 
is a terrible price—24 lives—for an arrogant 
prank that everyone involved well knew 
could bring trouble. 

By defying the gentlemen's agreement be- 
tween the United States and Panama that 
the American and Panamanian flags shall fly 
side by side in the Canal Zone, American 
high school students, backed by adults, have 
not only the deaths of 24 persons on their 
conscience, but have also: 

1. Made the U.S. position in Panama much 
more difficult. 

2. Inexcusably and intolerably given the 
Communists, particularly the Castroite 
brand, a club with which to beat us, especially 
throughout Latin America where we are— 
for our own salvation—doing our utmost to 
combat Marxism. 

3. Seriously embarrassed the Government 
and the President, not only in our relations 
with Panama but with all of South America. 

4. Given the Panamanians an American- 
made opportunity to demand a drastic revi- 
sion of the 60-year-old treaty under which 
this country holds the Canal Zone in per- 
petuity. 

Many Panamanians in the past decade have 
been spoiling for trouble, for any excuse to 
attack the American position. No one knows 
the touchy position better than Americans 
who live in the Canal Zone. 

Since World War II we have lived in an 
increasingly angry and touchy world in 
which mounting national pride has been a 
prime factor in international relations. 
There is no defense of Panamanians looking 
for any excuse for a fight; but there is less 
excuse for Americans gratuitously presenting 
Panamanians with a readymade pretext. 

By no stretch of imagination can that 
student flag raising in the zone be construed 
as an act of patriotism when it was done in 
defiance of U.S. Government regulations. 

It was distressing to hear, via radio, some 
of the students responsible for the deed 
boasting of what they had done and of the 
adult encouragement they had received, 
when more than a score lay dead and Com- 
munists around the world were turning the 
tragedy into a field day. 

Surely, the U.S. Government will find it ex- 
pedient quietly to weed out the troublemak- 
ers and the adults who encouraged them and 
ship all back to the United States. At least, 
they would no longer be in a position to cause 
an international incident by deliberately 
tossing a match into a tinderbox. 

Our jingoists will say that the United 
States can crush Panama in 24 hours, and 
that is doubtless a generous estimate of time. 
But that is not the way this Nation does 
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business, nor is it the way of the 20th cen- 
tury among civilized peoples. 

The United States must continue to own, 
operate, and protect the canal not as a dic- 
tator or bully, but as a firm, friendly, and 
decent neighbor. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a sound and 
penetrating column by Eliot Janeway on 
the Panama crisis be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The column is effective testimony in 
support of the need for a thorough over- 
hauling of our Panama foreign policy. 
I congratulate Mr. Janeway. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


So now we have a Suez of our own—right 
in our own backyard. 

It was 7 years ago that the Suez crisis 
erupted over Nasser’s demand to take over 
the Anglo-French canal. This was certainly 
a distant early warning to us in this hemi- 
sphere, long before the rise of Castroism. 
But it seems to have fallen on deaf ears. 

Typically, the American reaction to Suez 
was: “It can’t happen here.” When England 
and France went to war against Egypt, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower made his displeasure clear 
and effective enough to back them off and 
leave the canal in Egypt’s hands. 

Now we find ourselves hoist with our own 
petard. Panamanians want to clip the 
Eagle’s wings just as Egyptians wanted to 
pull the Lion’s tail. They can cite not only 
Eisenhower's stand against the European 
canal owner. They can also point to the 
recommendation Harry Truman made at the 
time to mediate the dispute by the device of 
internationalization (though, of course, it is 
nationalism, not internationalism, which is 
powering Panama’s demands). 

Even though we find ourselves the heirs to 
the embarrassing position of the Suez Canal 
owners, surprised and policyless despite 7 
years of warning, we have a great deal more 
strength to bring to the bargaining table 
than did the British and the French. It is 
economic strength, and not of the old-fash- 
ioned imperialist variety. In fact, it is par- 
ticularly timely to bring it under scrutiny 
now because it relates to the well-known 
controversy over tax loopholes, which is at 
the top of the senatorial agenda this year. 

For there’s no tax loophole bigger than 
the loophole known as the Panamanian Cor- 
poration which, of course, enjoys exemption 
from U.S. Federal taxes. There are at least 
two ways in which this loophole becomes a 
cornucopia for the economy of Panama for 
those Panamanians who are on the receiving 
end of the Yankee dollar. 

The first relates to the sore subject of the 
merchant marine. We have, in fact, sub- 
sidized Panama into business at the expense 
of our own oceangoing commerce, our own 
port-serving industries, our own dying ship- 
building industry, and all the trades and jobs 
which formerly served them. The Pana- 
manian-flag ship is one of the main reasons 
for the depression in U.S. shipping and ship- 
building which has reached crisis propor- 
tions. The demonstration of our inability 
to compete in the grain-carrying trade has 
just shown this to be the case. 

The second endowment this tax loophole 
of the Panamanian Corporation gives Pan- 
ama and Yankee dollar-owning Panamanian 
is a byproduct of the abuses and failures of 
U.S. Foreign Aid Administration. 

The sticky fingers of oldtime political cor- 
ruptionists clutch at our aid cash all through 
America and, for that matter, Africa too. 
Not all of what they manage to grab winds 
up in numbered Swiss bank accounts. Our 
benevolence toward Panama has set these 
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phony, nonfunctional Panamanian corpo- 
rations up as “Little Swiss’ cashboxes for 
careerists on route to power and dictators in 
flight from it. 

Whatever the Panamanian settlement may 
be, our aim is to see it settled permanently, 
peacefully, and with dignity and respect for 
due process on both sides of the bargaining 
table. In terms of political pride and hard 
cash, we have the ability to negotiate to- 
ward this objective by taking a new hard 
look—a look from a viewpoint that is pro- 
gressively and practically international—at 
the Panamanian Corporation loophole. 


ARE WE CONTINUING TO BE 
“SUCKERS” FOR SUKARNO? 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
have received an indignant letter from 
one of my constituents whose views I 
completely share. She enclosed a 
column entitled “Procurers for Sukarno” 
written by two well-known and respected 
American journalists, Robert S. Allen 
and Paul Scott. 

I think it is clearly up to the admin- 
istration to repudiate the actions which 
are ascribed in this column to officials 
of the State Department, and I hope that 
President Johnson will speak out in no 
uncertain terms on this matter, and put 
an end to the folly of continuing our 
military and economic aid to that 
troublesome and irresponsible dictator. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter of Mrs. G. E. Woodall, of Spenard, 
Alaska, together with the column from 
the Anchorage Times entitled Procurers 
for Sukarno,” by Robert S. Allen and 
Paul Scott, be printed at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and column were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

ANCHORAGE, ALASKA, 
February 26, 1964. 
Senator GRUENING, 
Juneau, Alaska. 

Dear Sm: Periodically we receive letters 
from you, thank you. 

The enclosed editorial has made my blood 
boil. What is our Nation coming to that 
the State Department is busy acquiring call 
girls for an immoral man while our boys are 
dying in Vietnam? If Sukarno must have 
his women let him get his own. What kind 
of men are representing our Government in 
Washington, D.C.? It is about time some- 
body with some backbone spoke up and did 
something. 

We cannot expect the blessing of God upon 
a nation which disregards all the decent 
things we have stood for. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. G. E. Woopatt. 
PROCURERS FOR SUKARNO 
(By Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott) 

WaSsHINGTON.—With the State Department 
it is apparently a case of what President Su- 
karno wants, Sukarno gets—be it wine, 
women, or big handouts of foreign aid. 

On foreign aid—the Department is urging 
President Johnson to continue dishing it out 
despite the strutting, Soviet-leaning Indo- 
nesian ruler's constant threats of war against 
newly independent Malaysia. Last year he 
got $140.9 million. His overall U.S. aid total 
to date is around $900 million. 

On wine, women, and whoopee—a congres- 
sional investigating committee is poring 
over some astounding State Department doc- 
uments revealing that arrangements were 
made to supply Sukarno with what amounted 
to a harem of call girls during his junkets 
to the United States in 1956, 1960, and 1961. 
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One of these State Department reports dis- 
closes that the Indonesian Embassy in Wash- 
ington went to the extent of bluntly letting 
it be known that the success of Sukarno’s 
mission would depend on the availability of 
women.” 

Also, that in advance of one visit, Sukarno 
sent word he would like to have a “Latin- 
type, an American-type, and a Nordic-type 
woman” to accompany him on his tour of 
the United States. The State Department 
document indicates these exotic demands 
were fully and satisfactorily met. 

Attorney General Robert Kennedy, who re- 
cently conferred with Sukarno in the Far 
East, is supporting the State Department’s 
backstage recommendation that he be given 
more aid. Kennedy favors that on condition 
the Indonesian keeps the peace with Malay- 
sia. 

This decision is squarely up to President 
Johnson. 

Under a provision written into the foreign 
aid budget last year, the President is re- 
quired to personally certify to Congress that 
continued aid to Indonesia is in this coun- 
try’s national interest. 

That's one reason the investigating com- 
mittee is intently studying the State Depart- 
ment’s startling documents, and closely 
watching what the President does, 

The amazing State Department report 
shows clearly that officials not only assisted 
in meeting Sukarno’s demand for “call girls,” 
but condoned his flouting of the Mann Act 
in taking them across State lines. 

The story is as shocking as it is lurid. 
Following are publishable highlights of the 
State Department’s sorry role in the sordid 
affair: 

“In * * * Sukarno paid a state visit to 
the United States. At that time, he was 
hesitating between the United States and 
the Soviet Union, and was playing the part 
of a so-called neutral which, in effect, in- 
dicated he favored the Soviet position. The 
United States at this time was going all out 
to impress Sukarno. 

“A representative of the Indonesian Em- 
bassy approached the State Department re- 
garding having women available for Sukarno. 
Sukarno wanted a Latin-type, an American- 
type and a Nordic-type woman available 
when he felt so inclined. State Department 
Officials told * * * that they could not have 
anything to do with the obtaining of these 
women officially, but suggested a for- 
mer FBI agent then engaged in private in- 
vestigation business in Washington. 

“X agreed to obtain the women for Su- 
karno. He contacted an inspector of the 
New York Police Department and wanted to 
arrange for himself and the girls to stay at 
the * * * hotel in rooms not too distant 
from Sukarno and his party. The inspector 
refused to involve the New York Police De- 
partment despite assurances that the State 
Department approved. 

“X and the prostitutes subsequently 
stayed at a hotel near where Sukarno and 
his party were staying. X used a fictitious 
name at the * * * hotel, where he received 
calls from one of Sukarno’s secretaries to 
send one of the girls over to the hotel where 
Sukarno was staying and she would be se- 
cretly passed into one of the rooms. 

“The Sukarno party traveled across the 
United States stopping at various cities, 
such as Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
etc., and X followed staying close by with 
the girls. 

X was hired by the Indonesian Embassy 
in Washington through a second party, X 
did not register as a foreign agent and in 
transferring females across State lines, he 
violated the Mann Act which forbids trans- 
ferring women across State lines for im- 
moral purposes. He violated this statute 
numerous times from New York to Cali- 
fornia. 
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“A representative of the Indonesian Em- 
bassy told State Department officials that 
success of Sukarno’s mission would depend 
on the availability of women.” 

The futility of the State Department's 
tawdry efforts to “accommodate” the Indo- 
nesian playboy ruler is clearly shown by 
the recent test launching by his air force of 
powerful Soviet antiaircraft missiles of the 
type that downed the U-2 reconnaissance 
plane during the Eisenhower administration. 

These experiments were witnessed by a 
group of Russian military advisers, The 
missiles were fired as part of a so-called 
national alertness program in Sukarno’s war- 
threatening machinations against Malaysia. 

In an unpublicized speech, Indonesian Air 
Commander Rusmin Nurdjadi stated the 
SA-2 missiles have also been supplied to 
Cuba and Red China. He attributed this 
information to the Soviet military advisers 
in Indonesia. 


NEW TAX TWIST 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, in today’s Washington Post 
appears an excellent article entitled 
“New Tax Twist May Cost You by End 
of Year,” written by Edward S. Cohen, . 
in which he calls to the attention of the 
taxpayers the fact that before this year 
is over they are going to get a bill from 
the Federal Government for additional 
taxes under the President’s so-called tax 
reduction. 

Under the bill many taxpayers who 
think they are to get a substantial tax 
reduction will find themselves with a tax 
bill for an additional amount of taxes. 

This particular case cites taxpayer A, 
who, under 1963, rates would receive a re- 
fund of $82.08; whereas, under the bill, 
he would be paying $59. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this article printed in the 
Record. It gives timely warning to the 
taxpayers as to how they will be 
“skinned” under the bill. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

New Tax Twist May Cost You sy END OF 

YEAR 
(By Edward S. Cohen) 

A peculiar twist to the 1964 Revenue Act 
will leave some taxpayers with an unpleasant 
tax liability at yearend, 

Tax Collector Mortimer Caplin will step 
forward and advise these people they owe 


money to Internal Revenue they never 
dreamed about. 

Here is the way the law works: 

Because of the reduction in personal tax 
liability for 1964 and thereafter, the rate of 
withholding on wages has been lowered from 
18 to 14 percent. At the same time, individ- 
ual tax rates are being cut in two steps to a 
14- to 70-percent schedule in 1965. But this 
year the personal rate is 16 to 77 percent. 


NEW RATES NOT IN EFFECT 

Thus, since the 1964 withholding rate is 
based on lower rates which are not in effect 
until 1965, there may be too much left in 
some employees’ pocketbooks this year. 
Those who fall into this category will have 
a larger tax due at year’s end instead of an 
expected refund. 

For example, taxpayer A earns $12,000 a 
year, with payments semimonthly. He is 
married with two children, Because of past 
experience he has cut his withholding ex- 
emptions to two rather than owe taxes at the 
end of the year. 
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For 1963, at the 18 percent withholding 
rate, he had $1,918 withheld in contrast to 
an actual liability of $1,836, based on the 
10-percent standard deduction, and four 
$600 personal exemptions. At the end of 
1963, he was due a refund of $82.08. 


HOW TO AVOID LIABILITY 


Contrast A’s 1963 position with 1964. With 
identical income and deductions his income 
and withholding tax will be computed this 


way: 

Withholding for the first four pay periods 
(since he is paid semimonthly) was at the 
18-percent rate, and for the remaining por- 
tion of the year, at 14 percent. For the full 
year, withholding will be $1,562 with actual 
tax (at 1964 rates) of $1,621, leaving A with 
a debt to Internal Revenue of about $59. 


TRADING WITH THE COMMUNISTS 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, many 
Senators on both sides of the aisle have 
said publicly that the administration’s 
position in regard to trade with the Com- 
munist bloc on an ever-increasing scale 
is the death knell of our efforts to create 
economic pressure on Cuba and China, 
and may well be the forerunner of the 
administration itself giving up the strug- 
gle with the Communist world con- 
spiracy. 

Time and again we have pointed out 
that the Communist governments are not 
representative of their peoples, that the 
people are our friends and that the gov- 
ernments are our enemies. 

Time and again we have pointed out 
that there are solutions to the struggle 
short of nuclear war, and that we have 
the basic resources to win the struggle, 
but that we are not using such resources, 
that in fact we weaken ourselves when 
we trade and treat, negotiate with, and 
accommodate Communist governments. 

Recently, Dr. Walter Becher, Secre- 
tary-General of the Sudeten German 
Council, forwarded to me an outstanding 
address on this subject delivered by Frei- 
herr von und zu Guttenberg, a prominent 
member of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Bundestag in Germany. 
This address is entitled A False Conclu- 
sion Drawn by the West.“ It refers to a 
number of the points to which I have re- 
ferred, and I ask unanimous consent that 
it may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A FALSE CONCLUSION DRAWN BY THE WEST 
(By Freiherr von und zu Guttenberg) 
Since Churchill with his expression “cold 


war” gave the world a hitherto unsurpassed. 


definition of the conflict between East and 
West, assertions have been made repeatedly 
and periodically to the effect that the cold 
war was already ended, or would be ended 
in the near future. Most of these illusions 
were and are the results of the coexistence 
propaganda of the West, which become ap- 
parent above all when the waves of the cold 
war become a little calmer from time to time. 

Strange to say, those who regard the Com- 
munist ideology as the root of Soviet policy 
and thus as the actual root of the evil of 
the cold war, are very often accused of being 
ideologists who are blind to reality. And it 
is then pointed out in this connection that 
anticommunism, and not communism, is 
the disease of our times. By means of this 
conjuring trick the defense put up against 
an ideology that is hostile to freedom is 
branded as an ideology. 
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Actually, the cold war has not resulted 
from the clash of two ideologies. There is no 
Western, no freedom-loving ideology. On 
the contrary, the realm of freedom can be 
defined by the negative formula that free- 
dom and ideology preclude each other. The 
cold war is therefore nothing but the result 
of the constantly reiterated claim of an 
ideology to rule over those who have already 
been subjugated as well as over all those 
who are still to be subjugated. 

True, no one will deny that certain privi- 
leges were introduced in some of the satel- 
lite countries gradually and at various times 
after Stalin's death. But they do not alter 
the fundamental fact that this half of 
Europe is still obliged to live and to suffer 
under foreign colonial rule and ideological 
coercion. And for this reason we are obliged 
to ask ourselves, when considering the at- 
titude of the West toward these unfortunate 
peoples—the Poles, Czechs, Hungarians, Bul- 
garians, etc., whether a certain amount of 
hypocrisy has not begun to manifest itself 
amongst us. 

To my way of thinking, at least, it seems 
that habit, resignation and very often brutal 
egoism are concealed behind the fashionable 
slogans of “contacts,” “appeasement policy,” 
“tearing down of the Iron Curtain,” or “real- 
ism.” For there is one fact which certainly 
cannot be denied: however clever all the 
plans to take advantage of the tension be- 
tween the Eastern capitals and of other 
phenomena of the so-called thaw may appear 
to be, there is a far closer link between the 
governments in Warsaw, Prague, and Buda- 
pest—namely, the preservation of their own 
existence—and the central government in 
Moscow than would ever be possible between 
these governments and the West, 

The natural allies of the West in this 
sphere of influence are the subjugated peo- 
ples and not the governments which Moscow 
has imposed on these peoples. And for this 
reason I believe that a Western policy of co- 
operation with these governments would be 
bound to lead to negative results. In the 
first place, such a policy would mean that 
the West would lose valuable friends, for the 
East European peoples have set their hopes 
of regaining their freedom once more not on 
the Kadars, Novotnys, and Gomulkas but on 
the West. And secondly, Mr. Khrushchev’s 
plans are being furthered most effectively by 
the fact that his European colonial empire is 
no longer contested by the West, for events 
in the years 1953 and 1956 have shown that 
Soviet Russia's European conquests are also 
her vulnerable spot, Inasmuch as the subju- 
gated peoples have not renounced or aban- 
doned their will to freedom. 

Indeed, one might well gain the impression 
that those circles have at present gained the 
upper hand in the West who set greater hopes 
on a stable order in Eastern Europe under 
Soviet domination than on the preservation 
of the present state of instability. In other 
words, the theory seems to prevail nowadays 
that one should set one’s hopes on evolu- 
tionary developments in Eastern Europe and 
could further this process most by better 
relations between the West and the satellite 
governments. 

I regard this train of thought as a false 
conclusion. For every Western policy of tacit 
or open recognition of Soviet war booty in 
Eastern Europe is bound to lead to the dis- 
couragement of the peoples there and thus 
to a lessening of the tension between the 
subjugators and the subjugated, a tension 
which is really the driving force of the said 
evolutionary development. In addition, such 
a Western toleration of Soviet colonialism is 
bound to increase Moscow's freedom of ac- 
tion. Moreover, every consolidation of Soviet 
rule in the satellite states—and that is what 
a stabilization of the present conditions there 
as a result of such an attitude on the part of 
the West would amount to—would be re- 
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garded by the Kremlin as self-assertion and 
would thus in the long run only lead to in- 
creased aggressiveness. 


SPEECH BY AL HAYES, PRESIDENT, 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MACHINISTS, AT DEDICATION 
CEREMONY, NEW LABOR TEMPLE, 
WAUSAU, WIS. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
February 29, 1964, Al Hayes, president of 
the International Association of Machin- 
ists, delivered a very fine speech in Wau- 
sau, Wis., and I ask unanimous consent 
that it may be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SPEECH BY AL HAYES, PRESIDENT, INTERNA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS, AT THE 
DEDICATION CEREMONY FOR THE NEW LABOR 
TEMPLE AT WAUSAU, WIS., ON FEBRUARY 29, 
1964 


I have many warm personal memories of 
many good people and places in this city. It 
was my good fortune to serve here during one 
of the most fruitful periods in the history of 
the labor movement—the period immedi- 
ately following the enactment of the Wagner 
Act—when workers for the first time were 
free to openly organize and join unions of 
their own choosing without fear of economic 
coercion or political intimidation. 

I assure you that I value the many friend- 
ships I made and have maintained here. 

We are meeting here today to dedicate this 
fine new Labor Temple. As I look at this 
shining new, well designed, and well con- 
structed center of labor activities in Wausau, 
I cannot help but think back to the kind 
of halls and rooms, and even back rooms 
we once used for our meetings in this city. 

As many of you know those halls and 
meeting places of 25 years ago were nothing 
like this. But of course, our lives—and our 
standard of living—and even our hopes and 
expectations were different then than they 
are now. 

In a sense, this temple is a symbol—a proof 
in concrete, mortar and brick—of how far 
we have come. 

When we look at this building and all the 
others like it that union men and women 
have built from coast to coast, we can feel 
a warm and well justified sense of pride. 
Not because we have reached our ultimate 
goal—because we have not—but pride in the 
knowledge that we have made some progress 
toward that goal. 

But while we warm ourselves in justifiable 
pride, let us never forget the sacrifice, the 
sweat, the turmoil, and tears that form the 
real foundation on which this temple is 
built. 

In a sense this labor temple is a monu- 
ment to the past—a salute to all the brave 
men and gallant women who were initially 
responsible for whatever progress that the 
working population of Wausau has made. 

But in a larger sense this temple of labor 
here in Wausau, Wis., is much, much more 
than merely a monument to the past. 

This temple is or should be a pledge to the 
future. As we dedicate it we not only honor 
the past that made this labor temple pos- 
sible, but we must rededicate our movement 
to the future of this community and our 
great country, and to the great unfinished 
tasks that face us today, and those which 
lie ahead. 

Though the early part of the past 30-year 
period was a time of mass unemployment, 
of hunger and of hardship, it was also a time 
when the labor movement developed great 
determination and inspiration. Despite the 
harshness of the poverty that lay over our 
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land like a heavy cloud in the early 1930's, 
we were looking and striving for better times. 

Our cause was a better Wausau and a 
better America—an America in which peo- 
ple like us—working people with children 
to raise and educate—could share more fair- 
ly in the fruits of the wealth which our labor 
produced. 

When the machinists started out to orga- 
nize in this area some 29 years ago, the take- 
home pay of the average worker in Wiscon- 
sin was $23 a week. And notwithstanding 
the self-serving propaganda about the value 
of the dollar in those days—the paychecks 
of those days did not provide a decent stand- 
ard of life. 

It did not buy a downpayment on a 
house, for example, so most of us lived in 
rented houses. It did not buy a new car 
or a college education for our children, or 
2 weeks at the lakeshore, or any of the other 
things we take so much for granted today. 

Furthermore, when we started organizing 
here back in the midthirties—and before we 
negotiated our first contracts—there were 
many people in this town who had worked 
all their adult life—from the time they 
started to work until the time they died— 
who never had a single day's vacation, except 
when they were laid off. 

It is hard to believe that only 25 years 
ago, paid vacations were something that only 
doctors, businessmen, teachers and rich peo- 
ple enjoyed. They certainly were not some- 
thing that working people knew anything 
about. 

No, they were not for us. And neither 
were paid holidays—nor sick leave—nor 
health and welfare plans—nor pensions—nor 
any of the many things we take for granted 
today. 

It is too bad that so many people—and 
especially the young people—assume today 
that the improved wages and working con- 
ditions, and the protections they enjoy some- 
how came about automatically. 

Perhaps it is fortunate that some of us are 
still around who remember when buildings 
like this were reserved for the meetings of 
bankers, or doctors, or lawyers. And we who 
do remember, know that the building we 
dedicate here today is more than just a 
building—or a meeting place—it is a symbol 
of how far we have come—and how much we 
have accomplished through our unions. 

And while we have made progress toward 
the goal of providing every family with a 
standard of living that is consistent with the 

tude of our God-given abundance, we 
still have a long way to go. 

It is our good fortune to be citizens of the 
richest country—the most affluent society— 
in the history of mankind. While the peo- 
ple of some countries are condemned to live 
a life of slow starvation, we have so much 
food we pay our farmers not to grow it. 

While most of the people of the world live 
in great want, we are able to achieve over- 
production with less than 85 percent of our 
industrial capacity. 

But ironically, this abundance we boast 
about is still denied to millions of Ameri- 
cans. In fact, to millions of our citizens our 
great country is no different economically 
than the poor undeveloped countries of the 
world. 

Though most of us—including those of us 
who were fortunate enough and determined 
enough to organize in the 1930’s—have never 
had it so good, the tragedy is that in this 
richest and most productive society in his- 
tory so many of our fellow citizens have it so 


In 1937, no one was surprised when Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt pointed out that one- 
third of our Nation was ill-housed, ill-fed, 
and ill-clothed. But in 1964 we should be 
both surprised and shocked that one-fourth 
of our Nation is still ill-housed, ill-fed, and 
ill-clothed. 
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Just before Christmas, while most Amer- 
icans were merrily shopping for toys and 
presents and turkeys, a few newspapers took 
time to report the results of the latest study 
of poverty in America. This study—by the 
national policy committee—reported (con- 
servatively, they admitted) that 20 million 
Americans—1l out of every 10—exist in such 
abject poverty that they must do without the 
bare necessities of life. 

Another 26 million live at minimum ade- 
quacy levels. Furthermore, the committee, 
which includes some of our country’s most 
distinguished economists warned that the 
number of the poor will increase substan- 
tially during the next two decades unless 
remedial steps are taken. 

Of course, this report comes as no surprise 
to us. The American labor movement has 
been fighting poverty—and the conditions 
that cause it—with all of its resources 
throughout our entire history. 

Unfortunately, our efforts have been ham- 
strung by vigorous opposition, and the Taft- 
Hartley and the Landrum-Griffin Acts on the 
Federal level, and so-called right-to-work 
laws on the State level. 

Because we have not been as effective as 
we should have been—in fighting for a more 
balanced distribution of wealth in Amer- 
ica—poverty has not only been spreading 
among lower income families—but an in- 
creasing share of our country’s abundance 
has been flowing into fewer families at the 
other end. 

A recent study of income distribution of 
the United States showed that since 1953, 
the trend toward concentration of wealth 
has become so pronounced that today 1 per- 
cent of the population owns 28 percent of 
America’s wealth—including 76 percent of all 
corporate stocks and bonds. 

So obviously, one of the labor movement's 
first and foremost goals in the years ahead 
must be to gain a more equitable share of 
America’s wealth for those families that must 
now suffer poverty in the midst of plenty. 

Organized labor’s goals, of course, are deter- 
mined by the needs of our working popula- 
tion. To define these goals we must look 
beyond the chrome and the neon which ob- 
scure our national failures—our unmet 
needs, 

All across America, for example, in this 
rich and prosperous land American fam- 
ilies—15 million of them—are living in slums 
unfit for human habitation. In addition 
there are 7.1 million families with incomes 
of less than $2,000 per year and 10 million 
families with incomes between $2,000 and 
$4,000 per year. 

All across America children are studying 
in firetraps, in basements, and in hallways 
because there are those who say that this 
great and rich country cannot afford to build 
140,000 additional classrooms. This country 
that has 8 million with less than 5 years’ 
schooling and 23 million with less than 8 
years’ schooling in its population that are 
over 18 years of agé. 

All across America the sick, the old, and 
the mentally ill are neglected, forgotten and 
untreated because we have not yet used our 
labor and resources to provide the 325,000 
beds we need in nursing homes, the 500,000 
we need in hospitals, and the 400,000 we need 
for mental care. 

All across America the so-called golden 
years of retirement have turned to ashes for 
millions of retirees because they cannot 
live—as 60 percent must do—on pensions 
of less than $20 a week. 

These are some of the unmet human needs 
that unions must go on seeking to fulfill 
in fhe future. But almost overshadowing 
all these current needs and problems of our 
people is the one great and growing problem 
of automation. 

Lest I be misunderstood, let me make it 
clear, no one is more aware than labor of 
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automation’s promise—and its great poten- 
tial for good. 

But also, no one is closer than labor to the 
human wreckage that automation can leave 
in its wake. 

It is cruel and immoral to tell a man who 
has been displaced by a little black electronic 
box that his children will be better off in the 
long run. Actually we live in the short run 
and die in the long run. The society that 
benefits from automation must care for and 
provide for automation’s human victims. In 
our kind of society we cannot permit our 
progress to create and build a human scrap 
heap. We can never permit human beings to 
become obsolete. 

Therefore, we in the labor movement will 
also fight with all our strength in the years 
ahead to insure that automation is indeed 
a blessing and not a curse for the working 
people. 

In closing let me say that there are always 
those who yearn for the past—for the days 
of long ago when unions were fighting for 
nothing more than a living wage. Those, 
they tell us, were the good old days. Those 
were days of challenge and opportunity, and 
that organized labor has now lost its rea- 
sons for dedication to a cause. 

But I say to you: Those of you who will 
occupy this new labor temple—you who will 
meet here—and work here—for the good of 
your fellow members and your fellow men— 
have greater opportunities and greater chal- 
lenges than ever before. 

This building—this temple of labor—is not 
the end of the road. It is but a new begin- 
ning—a fresh start on the great and chal- 
lenging unfinished task that lies ahead. 

The best is not behind us. The best is yet 
to come. How soon it will come will depend 
upon you. 


FORTY-SIXTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
LITHUANIA'S DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
February 23, in Kenosha, Wis., a res- 
olution was unanimously adopted at a 
mass meeting of Lithuanian-Americans 
commemorating the 46th anniversary 
of Lithuania’s declaration of independ- 
ence. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
resolution may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 

We, Americans of Lithuanian ancestry, 
residing in the Kenosha, Wis., area, met in 
a meeting called by the Lithuanian Amer- 
ican Council on February 23, 1964, at St. 
Peter's Hall, to commemorate the 46th an- 
niversary of the declaration of independence 
of the Lithuanian Nation, did make and 


adopt the following resolution: 


“Whereas in 1940 the Soviet Union illegally 
seized, annexed, and began sovietizing Lith- 
uania and the other Baltic States, depriving 
their peoples of their human and property 
rights, and still occupies and rules these na- 
tions to this day; and 

“Whereas the Government of the United 
States denounced this criminal aggression 
by the Soviet Union and has firmly refused 
to recognize the Soviet rule in Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia; and 

“Whereas the Soviet keeps seeking ways 
and means, direct and indirect, to gain rec- 
ognition of its illegal colonialism in the 
Baltic States, for this purpose recently offer- 
ing a nonaggression treaty between the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and the Warsaw 
Pact bloc, and an agreement to settle all 
boundary disputes without the use of armed 
force: Therefore, be it 
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“Resolved, That we urge our Government 
to be wary of entering into any agreements 
with the Soviet Union which would imply 
the recognition of the Soviet rule in the 
presently captive states, freeze the present 
boundaries and territory designations, 
and/or preclude the possibility for the Lith- 
uanians and other captive peoples to use 
whatever means would be necessary and 
available at an opportune moment in order 
to rid themselves of the onerous Soviet yoke 
and regain their freedom and independence; 
be it also 

“Resolved, That we request our Govern- 
ment to place the matter of the liberation of 
the world’s newest colonies—occupied Lith- 
uania and all the other Soviet captive coun- 
tries—before the United Nations and de- 
mand through the United Nations imme- 
diate withdrawal of all Soviet troops, ruling 
apparatus, and colonists from Lithuania 
and all the other captive nations; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That we send this resolution to 
the President of the United States, and 
copies thereof to the Secretary of State, to 
the majority and minority leaders of both 
houses, to the Senators from our State and 
Members of Congress from our districts, and 
to the local press.“ 

Done at Kenosha, Wis., this 23d day of 
February 1964. 

VLADAS SKIRMUNTAS, 
Chairman. 

ZENONAS LUKAUSKAS, 
Secretary. 


BIRTHDAY OF THOMAS G. MASARYK 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
March 7 was the birthday anniver- 
sary of Thomas G. Masaryk, who was a 
spokesman for Czechoslovak independ- 
ence and the first President of the 
Czechoslovak Republic. 

He was a great friend of this country 
and a great friend of freedom. Few, if 
any, individuals contributed so much in 
recent years to the cause of freedom 
throughout the world as did Thomas G. 
Masaryk. 

Mr. President, national histories are 
almost invariably blended with the lives 
and deeds of certain national leaders, 
with certain heroic and seemingly 
superhuman characters. And every 
country and people have their hero of 
heroes. In modern Czechoslovak history 
there is one such person who towers 
above all others because he did more to 
free the Czechoslovak people from the 
oppression of alien yokes than any other 
of their leaders. That is why Masaryk, 
the founding-father, the first President 
of the Czechoslovak Republic, and per- 
haps the noblest exponent of democracy 
in central Europe in his lifetime, is hon- 
ored and loved by his people. 

This humble, gifted and great son of 
Czechoslovakia was marked for real 
greatness, and the Czechoslovak people 
were fortunate that, in their dire need 
of leadership, in their struggle for free- 
dom, they had found in Thomas Masaryk 
such a dynamic, unerring and devoted 
leader. He it was who became their 
spokesman in parliament in Vienna, put 
their righteous cause before the states- 
men of the Allied countries during the 
First World War, and successfully con- 
vinced them that the cause close to his 
heart was also the cause of freedom and 
democracy. In the end he succeeded in 
creating the Czechoslovak Republic. 
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For all his unselfish and patriotic efforts 
and superb accomplishments he became 
the beloved President of the Czechoslo- 
vak Republic and guided the destiny of 
his people for 17 years, until 1935, when 
in ripe old age he retired from office. 
Today in observing the 114th birthday of 
this great Czechoslovak statesman and 
dauntless champion of freedom, we pay 
tribute to his blessed memory. 


BAN ON PRAYER INVITES 
ATHEISM 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, there 
appeared in the Cleveland Press an arti- 
cle written by Bishop Sheen. The head- 
ing of the article is: 

Ban on Prayer Invites Atheism. 


In the article, Bishop Sheen says, 
among other things: 

By separating the church and state, our 
forefathers never separated religion from the 
state. There is a tendency today, however, 
to argue that on account of the pluralism of 
religion in the United States, there should 
be no recognition of religion whatsoever 
because it might be unfair to those who are 
antireligious. 


Bishop Sheen also states: 

The Supreme Court thereby affirmed the 
“11th commandment”: Thou shalt not pray. 
They who were committed to the defense of 
the Constitution which is based on religion, 
have now declared against it. 

We ask the question: Quo vadis, America? 


In other words, Whither art thou go- 
ing, America? 

Does not this decision prepare the way for 
what may be the last decision of the Su- 
preme Court? Some of us may live to see 
the day when it is passed. It will be the 
death sentence upon our great country. 

+ * . * > 

If a court says, “Thou shalt not pray," be- 
cause it will offend the atheists, then is not 
the next step to give to the atheists, rather 
than to God-fearing men, the right of prop- 
aganda? 


Mr. President, I think the article is 
so pertinent to what has happened, that 
I believe it should be printed in the 
Record; and I ask unanimous consent 
that that be done. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BISHOP SHEEN Says: BAN ON PRAYER INVITES 
ATHEISM 

One of the reasons why America’s Found- 
ing Fathers insisted on the separation of 
church and state was because of the plurality 
of religion in the United States. Many na- 
tions such as England, Norway, Denmark, 
Sweden, and others had one established re- 
ligion; so did about nine of the Colonies. 

By separating the church and state, our 
forefathers never separated religion from the 
state. There is a tendency today, however, 
to argue that on account of the pluralism 
of religion in the United States, there should 
be no recognition of religion whatsoever be- 
cause it might be unfair to those who are 
antireligious. 

In connection with pluralism to recall the 
story of a king who had a parade of all his 
uniforms. Hundreds of lackeys paraded be- 
fore the court—one bearing a uniform for 
a ball, another for mountain-climbing, an- 
other for meeting foreign diplomats, another 
for state dinners, another for the throne, 
and another for Parliament, etc. 
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The pluralism of costumes was recognized 
as a successful event until a boy standing off 
at the edge of the room pointed out that 
tho emperor was naked. 

It is well to recognize pluralism of religious 
beliefs, but it is wrong to conclude that, 
therefore, there should be no religion in a 
nation. There are always some basic princi- 
ples which are absolutely necessary for the 
well-being of a nation and which are never 
in dispute. 

The Supreme Court, some time ago, judged 
that an innocuous 22-word prayer violated 
the first amendment of the establishment of 
a church. The Court, basing itself upon a 
figure of speech, namely, the wall of separa- 
tion, forgot that no one puts up a wall with- 
out containing something, and without en- 
closing something. Religion was supposed to 
be inside of this wall, not an established 
church. 

The Supreme Court thereby affirmed the 
“lith commandant”: Thou shalt not pray. 
They who were committed to the defense 
of the Constitution which is based on re- 
ligion, have now declared against it. 

We ask the question: Quo vadis, America? 
Does not this decision prepare the way for 
what may be the last decision of the Su- 
preme Court? Some of us may live to see 
the day when it is passed. It will be the 
death sentence upon our great country. 

That future decision, will be a repetition of 
article 124 of the Soviet Constitution, which 
reads: “The Soviet Union recognizes free- 
dom of religious worship and freedom of 
antireligious propaganda.” 

If a court says, “Thou shalt not pray,” 
because it will offend the atheists, then is not 
the next step to give to the atheists rather 
than to God-fearing men the right to propa- 
ganda? The next decision logically will be 
that one which affirms that antiprayer and 
antireligion in school have the support of 
law in education. 

America has reached a critical hour where 
its citizens must once again hear the words 
that Washington spoke to his soldiers at 
Valley Forge: “Put only Americans on guard 
tonight.” 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. SIMPSON] 
is working on a bill which will deal with 
this subject and definitely will make clear 
that the forefathers of our country never 
contemplated declaring that we are an 
atheistic people or that there was defi- 
nitely hostility on the part of the Gov- 
ernment against religion. The purpose 
of the bill is to have religion restored 
to the beautiful purpose of the Consti- 
tution, so that the people will be told, 
“Believe in God, and do not be athe- 
ists“ —contrary to the impact of the Su- 
preme Court's decision. 


IOU NO. 13 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, one 
of the main purposes of the investor- 
owned utilities—IOU's—is to destroy or 
so weaken their competition that the 
companies can extend their monopoly 
and increase overcharges to customers. 

One vehicle for IOU monopoly plans 
is Mid-Continent Area Power Planners— 
MAPP—which I discussed at length in 
a Senate speech on August 20, 1963. 

MAPP is an alliance of 15 IOU’s and 
6 rural electric generating cooperatives 
in 10 North Central States, the Mani- 
toba—Canada—Hydroelectric Board and 
1 lonely Nebraska public power district. 

In my August 20 speech, I noted that 
although the Bureau of Reclamation 
has the largest transmission system in 
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the north central area, it had not to 
that time been consulted on the MAPP 
plans. 

I also noted that invitations to the 
social hour in Washington last August, 
at which MAPP plans were presented to 
the press and Members of Congress, in- 
ferred that the power pool's plans were 
consistent with Federal Power Commis- 
sion objectives of integrated regional 
power planning. However, MAPP plans 
did not have even a hint of endorsement 
by FPC. 

Mr. President, Rufus Terral of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch recently spent sev- 
eral weeks studying the power picture in 
the Missouri Valley. In a series of four 
articles, he told of the value that can 
accrue to the region by use of lignite 
coal, long-distance transmission and 
power pooling. He documented the 
manner in which MAPP would add mil- 
lions of dollars to power costs by con- 
struction of transmission lines which 
would duplicate existing Bureau of Rec- 
lamation facilities. ese extra costs 
would, of course, have to be paid by the 
industries and residents of the valley. 

Mr. Terral reported, too, in the words 
of MAPP’s chairman, the manner in 
which the IOU's would exclude others 
from power planning. Earl Ewald, ex- 
ecutive vice president of Northern States 
Power in Minneapolis and chairman of 
MAPP, said that municipal power sys- 
tems would not be accepted as members 
of MAPP because it “would require too 
many members on committees.” 

On February 28, the Post-Dispatch 
succinctly stated the purpose of MAPP 
as follows: 

MAPP is predominantly political in nature 
and obstructionist in purpose. It emerges 
as a hastily pasted together paper grid to 
forestall the National Power Survey report 
expected in April, frustrate a major purpose 
of the survey by laying out hundreds of 
miles of duplicating transmission lines, and 
persuade Congress to withhold the means 
of improvement and growth for the Bureau 
of Reclamation system. * * * From infor- 
mation obtained from the organization it- 
self * * * it has become apparent that 
MAPP's coloration as a joint private-public 
power pool is illusory and that it could 
eventually be used to force many of the 600 
municipal systems in the basin, 77 of them 
in Missouri alone, into selling out to the 
companies. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp Mr. Terral's 
articles, which appeared in the Feb- 
ruary 24, 25, 26, and 27 issues of the 
Post-Dispatch, and the Post-Dispatch’s 
February 28 editorial. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


{From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Feb, 28, 
1964] 
OUR STAKES IN POOLED POWER 

The task of bringing to this Midwestern 
region and the Nation the advantages of 
drastically lower cost electric power by pool- 
ing, with fullest use of the new technologies 
of long-distance transmission and giant gen- 
erators, has been described in a series of 
articles by Rufus Terral in the Post-Dis- 
patch. The job can be done without dis- 
turbing either the independence of the pri- 
vate systems or the yardstick value of the 
public systems. There will remain ample 
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opportunities for the two systems to exer- 
cise a beneficial effect by vying to reduce 
rates and improve service in the distribution 
of electricity at retail and wholesale. 

But pooling all resources in unified systems 
is of the essence. Only so can generators 
be built big enough to realize maximum 
economies, and transmission lines be operated 
at minimum unit costs. The new tech- 
nologies demand by their very nature an 
end to the costly hostilities between private 
and public power, a new era of cooperation. 

With rare and isolated exceptions, neither 
the private nor the public segment of the 
electric power industry is evincing a genuine 
effort for total pooling. Both Secretary of 
Interior Udall and Federal Power Commis- 
sion Chairman Swidler have called for it in 
ringing terms. But the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, which operates in Mr. Udall's depart- 
ment as the Government's power marketing 
agency, has given little more than lip service 
to the principle. Mr. Swidler, whose regula- 
tory agency would be the logical one to pre- 
side over pooling, has been unable to settle 
his doubts concerning proposed legislation to 
require FPC licensing for extra-high-voltage 
lines. Private companies remain predomi- 
nantly opposed. 

Battle lines are being redrawn to perpetu- 
ate the wasteful fight and even to intensify 
it. This is preeminently the case in the 
Missouri River Basin States, of which Mis- 
sour! is one. 

The instrumentality of the private com- 
panies in the Missouri Basin States is Mid- 
Continent Area Power Planners (MAPP). 
From information obtained from the orga- 
nization itself the conclusion seems plain 
that MAPP is predominantly political in na- 
ture and obstructionist in purpose. 

It emerges as a hastily pasted together 
paper grid to forestall the National Power 
Survey report expected in April, frustrate a 
major purpose of the survey by laying out 
hundreds of miles of duplicating trans- 
mission lines, and persuade Congress to with- 
hold the means of improvement and growth 
for the Bureau of Reclamation system. 

From the same source it has become ap- 
parent that MAPP’s coloration as a joint 
private-public power pool is illusory and that 
it could eventually be used to force many of 
the 600 municipal systems in the basin, 77 of 
them in Missouri alone, into selling out to 
the companies. 

As the best available indicator of what 
MAPP portends, the terms on which mem- 
bers of the group propose to base a full third 
of the projected grid lines and a major gen- 
erating project are dismaying. 

Two MAPP generating cooperatives, with 
a $39 million loan from the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration, plan to build and oper- 
erate a steam generating plant in North Da- 
kota fueled from the extensive lignite coal 
deposits in that State. 

United Power Association, as their group 
is called, rejects economies running into mil- 
lions of dollars which could be achieved by 
joint construction and operation with Basin 
Electric Power Cooperative, a combination of 
generating cooperatives which is already 
building a plant in the same vicinity with a 
$35 million REA loan to supply its members 
and the Bureau of Reclamation. 

United Power insists on a separate, dupli- 
cating plant and on separate transmission 
lines duplicating those of the Bureau. These 
conditions are imposed by two MAPP power 
companies which control the transmission 
lines to be used. Their purpose, as quoted by 
an officer of another MAPP company, is to 
shun cooperation with the Bureau and pre- 
vent Basin Electric from completing its plant 
beyond the first of five planned generating 
units. 

This, we submit, is wasteful and destruc- 
tive. That REA is a party to it can only be 
deplored. 
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Bringing about peace on the power front 
calls for a firm hand at the highest level of 
Government. A Presidential commission 
would be appropriate to formulate the basis 
or legislation and administration to that 
end. 

It should be made the duty of the FPC to 
bring about, by persuasion if necessary and 
requirement if need be, the pooling of long- 
distance power transmission keeping local 
generation and distribution as at present sep- 
arate and competitive as between systems. 

That would be the most economical and 
the most useful pattern. The United States 
is probably the only industrial country in 
the world that still lacks national coordina- 
tion of its power supply. Too much of the 
Nation’s productive strength depends on its 
electric power for America to continue to 
settle for second best. 


[From the St. Louis Post Dispatch, Feb. 24, 
1964] 

STRUGGLE FOR POWER—NEW TECHNIQUES GIVE 
PROMISE OF TRANSMITTING ELECTRICITY DE- 
RIVED FROM NORTH DAKOTA LIGNITE—LOW- 
Cost Propuct or LOW-GRADE CoaL MIGHT 
Be SENT To St. LOVIS—INITIAL PLANT BE- 
ING BuILT NEAR STANTON 


(By Rufus Terral) 
(First of a series) 


STANTON, N. Dak.—Half a dozen farmers 
in work clothes stand around a stove in a 
shack at a Truax-Traer Coal Co. strip mine 
here, waiting for their truck to be loaded 
with lignite coal. Since lignite is a low- 
grade fuel, it costs them only $3.50 a ton. 

Nearby is a worked-out mine of a single 
seam of lignite, some 70 feet deep. It looks 
like the dry bed of a river, with sharp bends 
every few hundred feet. Its bottom is of 
leveled coal, too deep for economical mining, 
a frozen black river of lignite winding off 
into the distance. 

North Dakota's lignite is estimated at 350 
billion tons, the largest single reserve of 
fossil fuel in the United States, a fourth 
of all the known coal tonnage remaining in 
the country. Further extensive deposits 
exist in Wyoming, South Dakota, Colorado, 
and adjacent parts of Canada. Seams in 
Wyoming run 90 to 120 feet thick, compared 
with 10 to 20 feet in the Stanton area. 

Until recently, these deposits had stirred 
the imaginations of engineers and industrial- 
ists to no avail. They could not be used to 
generate electric power on the spot because 
there was no major market within the range 
of 160 to 200 miles to which power could 
be transmitted without excessive loss in 
transit. Nor could the lignite be transported 
to generating plants within range of major 
markets, for its low fuel value in relation 
to weight made the cost prohibitive. 

Engineers studied the fields as a poten- 
tial source of power for the manufacture of 
steel and aluminum. They considered us- 
ing lignite as raw material for production 
of chlorine and ammonia and for conversion 
into fertilizer by chemically doubling its 
14 percent nitrogen content. 

No practicable means of utilizing lignite 
in large quantities appeared until the ad- 
vent within the last 10 years of new tech- 
nologies for moving larger quantities of elec- 
tricity longer distances than ever before at 
economical costs. 

Extra-high-voltage methods are expected 
to be moving electricity soon over distances 
up to 1,000 miles, and at lowered unit costs. 

“This means power from North Dakota 
lignite into Chicago and Detroit,” said Secre- 
tary of Interior Stewart L. Udall. 

“It means power into St. Louis and San 
Francisco,” added Kenneth Holum, Assistant 
Secretary of Interior for Water and Power. 

“The eventual shape of total power in the 
Missouri Basin,“ said Holum, “depends large- 
ly on how much future power generation is 
built on the lignite fields in the Dakotas. 
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A pretty extensive area of the Midwest is 
going to get its future power supply from 
these lignite coal fields. It will be some of 
the lowest-cost steam power in the United 
States.” 

Studies for an initial plant, being built 
along the Missouri River near Stanton by 
Basin Electric Power Cooperative, Inc., show, 
he said, fuel costs of 13% cents a million 
B.t.u.’s (British thermal units, the measure 
of heat). This compares, Holum said, with 
about 15 cents being paid by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, 20 cents by Union Electric 
Co. of St. Louis, 25 to 30 cents by various 
generating plants of Northern States Power 
Co. of Minneapolis, and 35 cents by the Los 
Angeles field. 

The Basin Electric plant is expected to pro- 
duce power for about 3 mills a kilowatt- 
hour. This is half Union Electric’s average 
cost. Transmission is figured at about 2.7 
mills a kilowatt-watt hour. 

Total delivered cost of 5.7 mills would be 
20 percent below the average wholesale pow- 
er costs of REA-financed electric cooperatives 
in Nevada, 38 percent below those in South 
Dakota, 49 percent below those in Minnesota, 
and 60 percent below those in Maine. 

How lignite will perform in large-scale 
operation is still not fully known. It has 
been burned for power upwards of 30 years, 
but in small plants in the 30,000-kilowatt 
range. The largest existing lignite steam- 
plant is a 66,000-kilowatt unit of Montana- 
Dakota Utilities Co., just completed at Man- 
dan, N. Dak. 

Even if three-fourths of the estimated 
North Dakota deposits should prove unusable 
(an assumption regarded as on the pessimis- 
tic side), the rest would still be enough to 
sustain a capacity of 150 million kilowatts 
for 100 years, James L. Grahl, general man- 
ager of Basin Electric, said. 

Basin Electric’s plant will have the largest 
single lignite-burning unit in the Western 
Hemisphere. It will be the first 200,000- 
kilowatt unit of a projected five-unit, 1 mil- 
lion-kilowatt operation. 

Financed by a $35 million loan from the 
Rural Electrification Administration, Basin 
Electric is an association of nine power gen- 
erating cooperatives. 

Lignite presents some special problems in 
a powerplant. Because of its low fuel con- 
tent, it must be used in quantities about 
twice as great as conventional coal. Slag 
and dust in the flues may accumulate in ex- 
cessive quantities. The boiler must be about 
twice the size of an ordinary one. 

Costs of coal must be kept low. Basin 
Electric will burn 1,200,000 tons a year in 
the first unit alone, more than a third as 
much as the total present lignite production 
in the United States. 

New economies in mining lignite, made 
possible by the large-scale coal contract with 
Basin Electric, will be introduced by the 
coal supplier, Truax-Traer. Basin Electric’s 
contract calls for the excavations to be re- 
filled and leveled after strip mining is com- 
pleted. 

A specially designed mechanical digger is 
being built to mine the upper seams of coal. 
It will be brought to the site in 80 railroad 
cars. Assembled, it will weigh 2,350 tons 
and will be taller than a 10-story building 
and longer than a football field. It will move 
on its own power. Six Caterpillar tractors, 
attached in pairs to its triangular base, will 
enable it to revolve on its axis. The machine 
will work from 70 feet above to 12 feet below 
its base. 

The mined coal will be placed in 75-ton 
trucks by loading shovels that can fill a 
truck in 3 minutes, for transportation to the 
steamplant, 2 to 3 miles from the mine. 

There it will be pulverized finer than flour 
and fed into a furnace 95 feet square and 
taller than the North Dakota State Capitol, 
rising the equivalent of 19 stories. 

The Leland Olds plant, as it is named in 
honor of the late Chairman of the Federal 
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Power Commission, is a strange sight under 
construction on the remote and desolate 
plains. 

Roundabout as far as the eye can see there 
is only a flat brown landscape. Vegetation 
is sparse. There are no trees except along 
the banks of the Missouri River. There is 
no sign of human habitation or other life 
except an occasional coyote. 

From the Leland Olds plant power will 
flow out to nearby Garrison Dam, a princi- 
pal structure in the development of the Mis- 
souri River and its tributaries by the Army 
Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of Recla- 
mation for flood control, irrigation, naviga- 
tion, and power production. 

At Garrison, Basin Electric’s lines will con- 
nect with the transmission network of the 
Bureau of Reclamation over which, by long- 
term contract, it will be carried to the co- 
operative membership. 

In winter, when hydroelectric power pro- 
duction is reduced to fill the reservoirs be- 
hind the system of dams in preparation for 
the coming navigation season, the Leland 
Olds plant will supplement a large block of 
the Reclamation Bureau's power which the 
Bureau produces for itself the 7 other months 
of the year. 

Subsequent units of the plant are planned 
for installation to meet growth in demand 
on the Basin Electric and Reclamation Bu- 
reau systems. Nationally, demand has been 
doubling every 10 years. 

Virtually since the start of the Missouri 
River Basin development project, spreading 
the resultant electricity around fast enough 
to meet the demand has been, in Assistant 
Secretary Holum’s words, like “putting lights 
on the tails of the jackrabbits.” 

Installed hydroelectric capacity will soon 
reach 2,200,000 kilowatts, in practice the 
virtual maximum in the Missouri River sys- 
tem. Steam power will then offer the only 
means of increasing production within the 
basin. 

Lignite, if it proves satisfactory in the 
large-scale operation now shaping up toward 
1966, will constitute the predominant source 
for that steam power at low cost, a source 
potentially as mighty as 50 Missouri Rivers 
for the coming century. 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Feb. 25, 
1964] 

STRUGGLE FoR POWER: REA APPROVES $39 MIL- 
LION LOAN FOR NORTH DAKOTA UTILITY 
PLANT DUPLICATING $35 MILLION FacILiry— 
DISPUTE Over DEVELOPMENT OF LOW-COST 
REA AGAINST ITSELF 

(By Rufus Terral) 
(Second of a series) 

Stanton, N. Dak.—The Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration has approved a $39 mil- 
lion loan for construction of a steam-electric 
generating plant in North Dakota that 
would largely duplicate a plant already un- 
der construction there with a $35 million 
loan from REA. 

United Power Association, formed by two 
rural electric generating cooperatives in 
Minnesota, has declined to enter into joint 
construction and operation with Basin Elec- 
tric Power Cooperative, which is building 
the first 200,000-kilowatt unit of a projected 
five-unit, 1 million-kilowatt plant. 

James L. Grahl, general manager of Basin 
Electric, said that REA’s staff had estimated 
that joint construction and operation could 
save millions of dollars. 

United Power is allied with Mid-Continent 
Area Power Planners (MAPP), a pool of 15 
power companies including Union Electric 
of St. Louis, six rural electric generating 
cooperatives, the Omaha Public Power Dis- 
trict and the Manitoba (Canada) Hydro- 
electric Board. 

Basin Electric is allied with the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, with which it will in- 
terchange power. 
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Opposition to combining the two plants 
comes from Northern States Power Co. of 
Minneapolis, on which United Power de- 
pends for its transmission, Hoburg B. Lee, 
Director of the Power Supply Division of 
REA, said. 

Grahl said that Northern States, second 
largest member of MAPP, hopes through 
building and operating a separate plant to 
prevent Basin Electric from ever building 
a second unit. 

J. L. McEachin, vice president of Min- 
nesota Power & Light Co. of Duluth, a MAPP 
member organization which opposes the 
United Power plan, confirmed Grahl's state- 
ment, quoting Northern States officers. 

“Northern States tried to get us to stop 
opposing the loan on the basis that this was 
the only way to stop public power, that 
otherwise Basin Electric will build more 
units,” McEachin reported. 

“Northern States says that basically this 
is an ideological thing, that the only way is 
to have a cooperatively controlled plant that 
isn’t connected with the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion.” 

Earl Ewald, executive vice president of 
Northern States and chairman of MAPP, at- 
tacked Kenneth Holum, Assistant Secretary 
of the Department of Interior for Water and 
Power, for his part in bringing about Basin 
Electric, which will supply the Bureau of 
Reclamation’s supplementary power needs 
in the Missouri River Basin. 

“My feeling about Holum,” Ewald said, 18 
that he wants to form a valley authority, and 
that we will have nothing to do with. Basin 
Electric is the development of a Federal sys- 
tem, and this we are opposed to. We don’t 
want another TVA or Missouri Valley Au- 
thority.” 8 

Ewald said that it “isn’t quite correct” to 
say that Northern States insists on a sepa- 
rate plant for United Power. The essential 
point is not that Northern States is refusing 
to work with Basin Electric, Ewald said, but 
that Basin Electric has made itself impos- 
sible for the company to work with. 

“It is different in ideology, it is trying 
to pirate all our loads, and it is smearing 
us even while making overtures of coopera- 
tion. How can we be expected to deal with 
it on a basis of trust and cooperation?” 
Ewald asked. 

Ewald was asked about reports that one of 
the reasons Northern States wants a sepa- 
rate cooperative plant at Stanton is that it 
intends to build a plant of its own on the 
same site. He said that ‘there is a very good 
possibility.“ that his company or Otter Tatl 
Power Co., of Fergus Falls, Minn,, another 
MAPP member, will build there. Kenneth 
Vig of Minnkota Power Cooperative at Grand 
Forks, N. Dak., coordinator of MAPP, said, 
there's definitely a big new generator to 
be installed there some time because the 
power companies definitely have need for 
generation out there.” 

Basin Electric represents the opening ef- 
fort to develop the extensive lignite coal 
deposits of North Dakota for the production 
of electric power to supply to Government 
system operated by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion with rural electric cooperatives and 
municipal systems as distributors. 

The Bureau's hydroelectric plants in the 
dams of the Missouri River Basin develop- 
ment have reached the virtual limit of in- 
stalled capacity, and additional segregation 
within the basin to supply growing demand 
will depend on steam power. North Dakota's 
lignite is the major available source of fuel 
for low-cost steam power. To avert a deficit 
of power in the Missouri basin in 1965, Basin 
Electric was formed in 1962 by a group of 
generating cooperatives representing 105 
distribution cooperatives serving 200,000 
rural consumers in North and South Dakota, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Neb-aska, Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, and Montana. 

From its plant near Stanton on the Mis- 
souri River 55 miles northwest of Bismarck, 
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Basin Electric will transmit electricity to 
its farflung membership over the transmis- 
sion lines of the Bureau of Reclamation by 
long-term contract. Basin Electric will sup- 
ply the Bureau with power to maintain a 
large block of capacity during the 5 wintry 
months of the year when hydrogeneration 
must be reduced to conserve water for the 
coming navigation season. 

Among the co-ops forming Basin Electric 
were Rural Cooperative Power Association of 
Elk River, Minn., and Northern Minnesota 
Power Association of Virginia, Minn., both 
operating in areas of high-cost power and 
seeking low-cost supply for their members. 

These two cooperatives soon expressed 
dissatisfaction with the arrangement and, 
though remaining members of Basin Elec- 
tric, formed United Power Association. 
United Powe’ applied for an REA loan to 
build a separate 150,000-kilowatt plant on 
another tract a quarter mile away from the 
Basin Electric plant. For transmission it 
made arrangements with Northern States 
Power Co., and Otter Tail Power Co. 

Grahl, Basin Electric's general manager, 
said the REA staff estimated that combining 
United Power with Basin Electric would 
save $2 to $4 million in construction 
costs, $150,000 a year in operating costs and 
$3 million in the first 6 years’ bills to con- 
sumers, $1,500,000 of it in bills to consumers 
in northern and central Minnesota. About 
$7 million more could be saved, Grahl said, 
if United Power would use the Bureau of 
Reclamation's transmission lines to Grand 
Forks, N. Dak., near the Minnesota border, in- 
stead of building 242 miles of duplicating 
lines at a cost of $12 million. 

REA attempted for the better part of a 
year to persuade United Power to accept 
some form of joint action with Basin Elec- 
tric in construction and operation of its 
plant, officials of the agency said. Several 
formulas were presented and rejected. A 
similar effort was made by the Missouri 
Basin Systems Group, the pool of the Recla- 
mation Bureau with cooperative and munici- 
pal systems. 

At a meeting between the Missouri Basin 
Systems Group and the MAPP executive 
committee in October, Grahl urged that “the 
idea of cooperation between the two groups 
be implemented by setting up a small com- 
mittee of representatives of both to develop 
the best coordinated plan from an engineer- 
ing and economic standpoint which would 
meet the needs of both United Power Asso- 
ciation and Basin Electric.” 

My proposal met with complete rejection 
by the MAPP executive committee,” Grahl 
said. “We were told that United Power's 
transmission plans are not open for discus- 
sion, and are ‘settled’.” 

Under the transmission plan, United Power 
would deliver virtually all its power to 
Northern States and Otter Tail for delivery 
to their more than 100,000 customers in 
North Dakota. In return the power com- 
panies would provide an equal amount of 
power from their generating plants in Min- 
nesota to Ru al Cooperative Power Associa- 
tion and Northern Minnesota Power Asso- 
ciation for their distribution cooperatives 
in northern and central Minnesota. 

This procedure is called displacement. It 
has been used before in projects financed by 
REA, but never to the extent planned in 
United Power. REA has an opinion from 
the legal staff of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, under which it operates, that the dis- 
placement plan in the United Power project 
is legal under the Rural Electrification Act. 

The United Power loan application was 
opposed by Minnesota Power & Light, which 
is selling electric power to the distribution 
cooperatives represented by Northern Min- 
nesota Power Association for their 46,000 
customers. Minnesota Power & Light al- 
ready has a surplus of power amounting to 
more than a fourth of its total capacity, 
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owing to the decline of activity in the iron 

range, its officers said. They said that the 

company stands to lose 5 percent more of 
its business from the proposed takeover 
of the cooperatives’ supply by Northern 

States and Otter Tail. 

Even without the economies of joint con- 
struction and operation United Power's pro- 
spective savings to the 94,000 customers of 
its distribution cooperatives in Minnesota 
are estimated by REA at $11 million in the 
first 6 years. Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 
pressed the agency to approve the United 
Power loan application as did his fellow 
Minnesota Senator EUGENE J. MCCARTHY. 

On December 6 REA announced approval 
of the loan to United Power. It said, “The 
proposed new generating unit will be in- 
stalled as an extension of the plant now be- 
ing constructed by the Basin Electric Power 
Cooperative.” 

“The joint arrangement as worked out by 
United and Basin, with REA, is expected to 
result in significant savings in annual op- 
erating costs for both cooperatives through 
the sharing of common facilities and co- 
ordinated fuel purchases,” the REA an- 
nouncement said. These savings were esti- 
mated to “amount to more than $2,200,000 
to the two cooperatives, collectively, over the 
first 6 years of operation.” 

The part of the loan for transmission lines 
was placed under “special control” by REA 
for 6 months “to permit further negotiations 
in the immediate future by United with the 
Bureau of Reclamation for utilization of the 
Bureau's transmission facilities.” If such 
arrangements could be made on a 35-year 
basis “at a cost within that obtainable under 
United's plan for construction of its inde- 
pendent transmission system, only that por- 
tion of such funds as may be required under 
an arrangement with the Bureau will be 
released.” 

Specifically what measures of cooperation 
with Basin Electric had been agreed on by 
United Power could not be learned from 
REA. In mid-January United Power Asso- 
ciation exercised an option on a separate 
158-acre tract adjoining the Basin Electric 
site, purchased it for $150,000, and said that 
it would build its plant there. Thus the con- 
flict of United Power with Basin Electric 
for development of low-cost power for the 
Missouri basin from North Dakota lignite 
now stands. Whatever its outcome, it has 
already set power company against power 
company, cooperative against cooperative, 
and REA against itself. 

[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Post Dispatch, 

Feb. 26, 1964] 

STRUGGLE FOR POWER: INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 
Recarps MAPP as THREATENING RIVAL TO 
Irs MISSOURI BASIN Grip PLAN— GROUP Ex- 
IsTs To DESTROY FEDERAL POOL, OFFICIAL 
SAYS—COMBINE Asserts IT SEEKS TO AVERT 
EXPANSION 

(By Rufus Terral) 
(Third of a series) 

The Department of Interior, whose Recla- 
mation Bureau is the Government's power 
marketing agency, regards Mid-Continent 
Arca Power Planners (MAPP) as a threaten- 
ing rival to its own electric power pool, the 
Missouri Basin Systems Group. 

“The purpose of MAPP is to destroy the 
Missouri Basin Systems Group,” charges Ken- 
neth Holum, Assistant Secretary of the Inte- 
rior for Water and Power. 

Earl Ewald, executive vice president of 
Northern States Power Co. of Minneapolis and 
chairman of MAPP, says that MAPP was 
formed to avert new Government develop- 
ments in the power field by performing the 
developments itself. 

“Our intent in taking that posture pub- 
Holy.“ he said, referring to MAPP’s announce- 
ment last August of a proposed power grid 
for the Missouri River basin, which includes 
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Missouri, “was to emphasize that we could do 
the job and the Government didn’t have to.” 

MAPP’s purpose as described by the trade 
publication Electric Light and Power is to 
persuade Congress “to put a lid on Govern- 
ment grid schemes.” 

“Can investor-owned utilities hope to slow 
the growth of Federal electric power pro- 
grams? Continuation of present intercon- 
nection plans might do the trick,” the trade 
journal said in an editorial. 

“This idea was voiced recently by a top ex- 
ecutive of a large eastern utility. If investor- 
owned companies can complete the job first, 
Congress may be persuaded to put a lid on 
Government grid schemes. Latest step in 
the right direction was the announcement of 
a 5,400-mile network integrating the systems 
of 22 suppliers in 10 northern Midwestern 
States.“ 

Department of Interior officials point out 
that the Government's systems in the Mis- 
souri basin has yet to equip its transmission 
lines to carry the new extra-high voltages 
that offer radical economies in cost, and that 
it has just begun interconnections with Gov- 
ernment power systems in other regions, 
They point out also that MAPP’s announced 
grid would duplicate hundreds of miles of the 
Government’s lines. Avoidance of duplica- 
tion is one of the principal objectives of the 
National Power Survey being conducted by 
the Federal Power Commission. 

Late last year the Reclamation Bureau 
initiated a link between the Missouri basin 
system and that of the Southwestern Power 
Administration for the supply of Missouri 
rural electric cooperatives. 

The Bureau seeks funds from Congress to 
link the Missouri basin system with the Bon- 
neville Power Administration system on the 
Columbia River to the northwest, and to link 
Bonneville with the Colorado River power 
system and the Central Valley system in 
California. 

Eventually still further interregional pool- 
ing is envisioned as linking the Southeastern 
Power Administration, based on the Cumber- 
land River in a 10-State area, with the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, and linking TVA 
with the Southwestern Power Administration, 
serving parts of Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkan- 
sas, Kansas, Louisiana, and Texas. 

Routes and connections of the Govern- 
ment's transmission system in the Missouri 
basin that the proposed MAPP grid would 
duplicate are those linking Garrison, Minot, 
Grand Forks and Fargo, all in North Dakota, 
linking Huron, S. Dak., and Ellendale, S. 
Dak., linking Ellendale and Garrison, link- 
ing Sioux City, Iowa, and Sioux Falls, S. Dak., 
and reaching within about 125 miles of Min- 
neapolis and 60 miles of Omaha. 

What the Department of Interior fears 
from MAPP, an official of the Government 
agency says, is that through sheer size it 
would dominate the region, stifle the Mis- 
souri Basin Systems Group by preventing its 
growth, and monopolize electric power in 
the entire area. This is said to be especially 
pertinent to the 600 municipal electric dis- 
tribution systems in the basin States, many 
of which cannot expect to survive unless they 
can have access to the new economies in 
transmission and in the giant generating 
units that extra-high voltage makes possible. 

MAPP consists of 15 power companies, 6 
rural electric generating cooperatives, the 
Omaha Public Power District and the Man- 
itoba (Canada) Hydroelectric Board, a pro- 
vincial Crown corporation headquartered at 
Winnipeg. Its largest members are the Union 
Electric Co. of St. Louis and Northern States 
Power Co. of Minneapolis. 

The Missourl Basin Systems Group con- 
sists of the Reclamation Bureau and rural 
electric cooperatives, municipal systems, and 
other nonprofit distributors of electricity to 
which the Bureau must give preference in 
the purchase of Government-generated 
power by mandate of Congress. 
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In announcing its Missouri basin plan, 
MAPP said, “We hope that the Federal Gov- 
ernment will want to join with us in a long- 
range program of integrated operation and 
regional power planning.” It said that its 
plan was consistent with the objectives out- 
lined recently by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion.” It said that it proposed to “recognize 
the needs and to plan for the participation 
of municipal systems in the development of 
area electric power supply facilities and to 
provide a method whereby the municipals 
may share in the benefits of regional power 
pool development.” 

George J. Vencill, Union Electric’s repre- 
sentative in MAPP, was asked by the Post- 
Dispatch whether membership in MAPP was 
open to the Bureau of Reclamation. The 
Bureau operates the largest single transmis- 
sion system in the Missouri basin with 5,000 
miles of lines, and hydroelectric plants on 
the Missouri River system, representing a 
Government investment of about $2 billion. 

“The companies will never agree to joint 
operation with the Bureau of Reclamation,” 
Vencill replied. “If we joined the Bureau in 
transmission lines it would offer an oppor- 
tunity for extension of Federal power be- 
cause we would be dependent on Federal 
lines for our transmission.” 

Ewald, MAPP’s chairman, was asked 
whether municipal systems would be accept- 
ed as members. He said that they would not, 
because it would “require too many members 
on committees.” A clear statement of 
MAPP’s intentions toward municipal sys- 
tems is still unavailable. Minutes of a 
MAPP meeting preparatory to its public an- 
nouncement, disclosed last August by Sena- 
tor LEE Metcatr, Democrat, of Montana, 
showed that some members were critical of a 
draft announcement as being “too specific, 
particularly in the statement on municipals.” 

MAPP’s statement that its plan was con- 
sistent with the objectives of the Federal 
Power Commission was denounced by Sena- 
tor Metcatr on the floor of the Senate. He 
said that the FPC's purpose in conducting 
its National Power Survey is, in its own 
words, to “suggest in broad outlines how the 
Nation's 3,600 electric systems can key their 
future expansion plans to a national scale 
rather than a local or area basis.” 

Instead of conforming to the FPC’s na- 
tional objective, METCALF said, MAPP pro- 
poses to put into effect the recommendations 
drawn up by a regional advisory committee 
for the National Power Survey and intended 
only as preliminary material to be used in 
final determinations by the Commission's 
own staff. 

“Before the area report can be reviewed 
by the National Power Survey Advisory Com- 
mittee and the Federal Power Commission 
staff, or evaluated in terms of a national 
system, this group is going to carry out the 
unevaluated giant power plan in the upper 
Middle West,” METCALF said. The advisory 
committee included representatives of Union 
Electric and Northern States, and its chair- 
man was Cecil W. Smith, president of Mon- 
tana-Dakota Utilities Co., which also later 
became a member of MAPP. 

The proposed grid that MAPP announced 
that its members “and neighboring power 
suppliers” would build, “planned for com- 
pletion by 1980,“ has been analyzed by rep- 
resentatives of the organization for the 
Post-Dispatch in response to questions as to 
who will build the lines and when they 
are scheduled for completion. 

Vencill of Union Electric supplied infor- 
mation concerning lines at the southern 
end of the proposed grid, specifically those 
to connect Minneapolis and St. Louis, Chi- 
cago and St. Louis, Kansas City and St. 
Louis, Chicago and Minneapolis. 

Information concerning the lines farther 
north was obtained from Kenneth S. Vig, 
of Minnkota Power Co-op, at Grand Forks, 
N. Dak., coordinator of MAPP, who confirmed 
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that the proposed grid is based on the re- 
gional advisory committee’s report to FPC. 

Their combined information shows that 
of the 12 major transmission lines involved, 
6 are projected so far into the future that 
no companies have yet decided to build 
them and decisions are 3½ to 13 years 
distant. 

Construction of three of these six, and 
of one other, is dependent on a project of 
two MAPP cooperatives, supported by two 
MAPP power companies, to build a steam 
generating plant in North Dakota duplicat- 
ing a plant already under construction there. 

An eighth line is projected for completion 
3 years hence by three companies that are 
not members of MAPP. A ninth is con- 
tingent on a decision not yet made by a 
company that is not a member of MAPP. A 
10th is to be completed by 1968 with only 
minor participation by Union Electric, con- 
sisting of a short Interconnection at the St. 
Louis end. 

The remaining lines are between Minneap- 
olis and Duluth, completed last year and 
in operation, and between St. Louis and 
Minneapolis, being planned in detail for 
completion in 1967 by Union Electric and 
Northern States. 

There are no contractual relations be- 
tween MAPP and its members requiring con- 
struction of any of the lines, Vencill said. 
The only contracts to be entered into will 
be those of individual companies covering 
specific lines as their construction is de- 
cided on, he said. Every member is priv- 
ileged to accept, modify or reject the an- 
nounced plans, or to withdraw from MAPP 
at any time. One of the members, Central 
Power Electric Cooperative of Minot, N. Dak., 
withdrew 3 months after the organization 
was announced. Vencill said he felt sure 
that the lines would be built, though he 
acknowledged that firm decisions are not 
taken so far in advance. 

“From an engineering standpoint,” said 
Vencill, who is Union Electric’s chief hy- 
draulic engineer, you don’t draw a map like 
that and say, Weill build it.“ Every deci- 
sion is an economic decision and you make 
it 3 to 4 years in advance, the lead time for 
bringing new power on the line.” 

The six lines that none of MAPP’s mem- 
bers has yet made a firm decision to build 
are between (1) Omaha, Des Moines, Daven- 
port, Iowa, and Chicago, (2) Omaha, Sioux 
City, Iowa, Sioux Falls, S. Dak., and Min- 
neapolis, (3) Omaha and Kansas City, (4) 
Minneapolis and Garrison, (5) Sioux Falls 
and Garrison and (6) Duluth and Ellendale, 
N. Dak., connecting with the Sioux Falls- 
Garrison line. 

The four lines dependent on the North 
Dakota steam generating plant are the last 
three of the foregoing and a line from Gar- 
ison through Minot to Grand Forks, all in 
North Dakota. The Rural Electrification 
Administration, the financing agency, is 
trying to avert construction of some of these 
lines through use of existing lines of the 
Bureau of Reclamation. 

The line subject to a decision not yet made 
by a company that is not a member of 
MAPP is between Kansas City and St. Louis. 
It awaits decision by the Kansas City Power 
& Light Co. whether to defer construction 
of a new generating plant up to 2 yeas 
and buy these requirements meanwhile 
from Union Electric, or to build the plant 
earlier. 

The line in which only a minor leg would 
be built by a MAPP member is between 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

The line to be built by companies none of 
which is a member of MAPP is between Chi- 
cago and Minneapolis, to be completed 2 
years hence. 

The alinement of six rural electric coopera- 
tives and the Omaha Public Power District 
with 15 powe companies in MAPP represents 
no new development between private and 
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public power, for as MAPP itself said in 
announcing its formation, these associations 
are of long standing, some of them going 
back to 1951. 

The Manitoba Hydroelectric Board, which 
joined MAPP in January, is seeking a market 
that will enable it to develop the estimated 
4-million-kilowatt potential in the Nelson 
River, W. D. Fallis of Winnipeg, general 
manager, said. The Nelson has its source in 
Lake Winnipeg and flows 410 miles north- 
eastward into Hudson Bay. 

[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
Feb. 27, 1964] 


STRUGGLE FOR POWER—EXPERTS AGREE THAT 
POOLING OF ELECTRIC FACILITIES REGIONALLY 
Is ESSENTIAL TO U.S. EcoNOMY—RIVvAL PUB- 
LIC AND PRIVATE CONCERNS CONTINUE To 
BATTLE IN MISSOURI BASIN DEVELOPMENT 


(By Rufus Terral) 
(Last of a series) 


While rival power pools, one public, the 
other predominantly private, continue to 
battle each other in the Missouri River 
basin, experts agree that single regional 
pools keyed to national perspective are es- 
sential. These would, they say, bring about 
the economies offered by the coming era of 
long-distance transmission and giant gen- 
erating units. 

Heads of two of the Federal agencies prin- 
cipally concerned with electric power have 
strongly proclaimed this principle. They 
are Secretary Stewart L. Udall of the De- 
partment of the Interior, whose Bureau of 
Reclamation is the Government's power 
marketing agency, and Chairman Joseph C. 
Swidler of the Federal Power Commission, 
the Government's regulatory agency. 

The rival poolers themselves pay lipserv- 
ice to unification of production and trans- 
mission, But each side declares that it has 
invited the other to join with it and has 
been rejected, and its own invitation has 
been refused. 

Hostilities have become habitual between 
the two groups after more than 30 years of 
conflict. Each is convinced that the other 
threatens ‘its survival. There are rare ex- 
ceptions to this general picture. 

Swidler estimates that an improved ef- 
ficiency of only 5 percent from a full coordi- 
nated system of power supply could reduce 
generating costs almort $300 million a year 
from the outset, increasing with demand, 
which has been doubling every 10 years. 

He estimates that $3 billion could be saved 
in the next 17 years from reduction of re- 
gerve capacity alone, made possible by inter- 
changes among systems. 

These revolutionary economies are opened 
up by technological improvements that are 
increasing the range of economical power 
transmission from the 200 miles of the past 
to 1,000 miles or more, through employment 
of extra-high voltage without excessive loss 
in transit. 

Transmission range has been the bottle- 
neck to increasing the size of generating 
units with a corresponding decrease in costs 
of production of electricity. Power produced 
from a 50,000-kilowatt unit costs 30 percent 
more than power produced from a 500,000- 
kilowatt unit. Long-distance transmission 
also reduces unit costs. 

The United States is probably the only 
industrial nation in the world with no 
national coordination of its power supply 
system, Swidler said. An FPC survey showed 
that in 1961 the average generating unit in 
this count y was only 37,000-kilowatts. Mil- 
lion-kilowatt units are now in prospect. 

Udall declared, “I am optimistic enough 
to believe that in the years ahead more of 
the private utilities will choose the mutual 
gains of cooperation over the waste to them- 
selves and the Nation that results from 
blind opposition.“ 

“There may be some,“ he said. who would 
rather cling to the old trenches and the old 
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slogans—but if enough are willing to try, 
the Chinese wall that separates public and 
private power will be pierced with intercon- 
necting transmission lines, and America will 
be the stronger for it.“ 

Swidler has pointed out that the Nation 
has a paramount interest in a low-cost 
energy base because it is a decisive factor 
in economic growth. 

“The benefit of size and diversity cannot 
be realized,” he said, when each group not 
only plans alone but plans against other 
industry segments. 

“This fight has been carried beyond rea- 
sonable lengths; it is becoming an increasing 
burden upon the industry as a business and 
as a public servant. Its cost to the Nation 
is one that we cannot easily afford.” 

There are 3,600 separate electric power en- 
terprises in this country. Four hundred of 
them are private, 1,000 are cooperative and 
2,200 are public. The 400 private companies 
represent by far the largest segment by 
every measure: 74 percent of the investment, 
76 percent of the generating capacity, 79 per- 
cent of the customers, and 82 percent of the 
revenues. 

Swidler believes that national guidelines 
are necessary to enable them to fit their 
plans into nationwide perspective. FPC is 
seeking to provide those guidelines in a 
National Power Survey to be completed in 
April, the second in the history of the United 
States and the first since 1935. 

Even more immediate than the question of 
how to bring about joint use of super-voltage 
lines yet to be built is the question of how 
to bring about joint use of conventional 
transmission lines already in existence. 

There is general agreement that joint use 
is most feasible when lines are planned for 
it. Some argue, as does Swidler, that it is 
not feasible without planning, that what 
may appear to be surplus capacity at one 
time of the day or one season of the year 
may be in full use at other hours or seasons. 

In any event, so this argument goes, the 
cost factor prevents companies from building 
transmission lines at capacities larger than 
those they will be growing into within the 
next few years. Nevertheless, surplus ca- 
pacity exists and relatively little is being 
done to promote maximum interchange- 
ability of surplus among private, public, and 
cooperative transmission systems. 

Swidler opposes compelling joint use of 
existing or future transmission lines. He be- 
lieves that the Commission can require power 
companies to sell power to cooperatives and 
municipal distribution systems at fair whole- 
sale rates, and invites applications for action 
to this effect. 

“But that is a different thing from asking 
the companies to wheel Reclamation Bureau 
power,” he said. “The problem is greatly 
complicated there by the preference clause," 
a mandate of Congress giving cooperatives, 
municipals, and other nonprofit agencies 
first call on Government-produced electric 
power. 

“This is the nubbin of it,“ Swidler com- 
mented. “You're asking a company perhaps 
to commit suicide by taking power to prefer- 
ence cu tomers to serve a load now served 
by the company itself. It would be improper 
to order Reclamation Bureau power on pri- 
vate lines.” 

In an attempt to establish national policy 
over at least some transmission lines yet to 
be built, the Departments of Interior and 
Agriculture, against the opposition of FPC, 
adopted regulations last March governing 
grants of rights-of-way for extra-high-volt- 
age transmission lines to be built across Gov- 
ernment lands. 

Under these regulations, rights-of-way 
would be denied if the Secretary of the In- 
terior deemed the proposed transmission 
lines in conflict with the power marketing 
program of the United States.“ 
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If rights-of-way were granted, the Interior 
Department would determine what part of 
the line’s capacity was to be considered sur- 
plus—that is, in excess of the capacity re- 
quired for the company’s own use—and 
require that the surplus capacity be made 
available to the Government for transmis- 
sion of its power over the entire line. 

If the Department considered the surplus 
capacity insufficient to provide for its trans- 
mission requirements in addition to those 
of the company, it could increase the ca- 
pacity of the line at its own expense. 

These regulations probably would affect 
most new transmission lines in 11 Western 
States where the Bureau of Reclamation 
principally operates, for nearly half the 
acreage in those States belongs to the Gov- 
ernment. The Interior Department ad- 
ministers national parks, national monu- 
ments and public lands other than national 
forests, which are administered by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Swidler opposes these regulations on the 
grounds that they infringe on FPC’'s powers, 
make one of the parties in the dispute (the 
Department of Interior) the referee, and do 
not apply to transmission lines other than 
those of power companies. 

He fears the inevitable result of their 
adoption would be attempts by non-Federal 
public utilities to avoid any use of public 
lands, even where this involves extensive 
detours at the expense of the consuming 
public, and, where this is not possible, delays 
in planning and constructing needed new 
lines.” 

Whether the regulations will prove en- 
forceable cannot be known until they are in- 
voked in a specific application for a grant of 
rights-of-way. - 

On a broader scale, a similar objective is 
being sought by legislation. Bills requiring 
FPC certification of power company trans- 
mission lines of more than 230,000 volts 
capacity and operating in interstate com- 
merce have been offered in Congress by Sen- 
ator Cram ENGLE and Representative JOHN 
Moss, California Democrats. The 230,000- 
volt capacity is generally considered the de- 
marcation between conventional and extra- 
high-voltage transmission. 

The Department of Interior supports the 
Moss-Engle bill, FPC declares acceptance of 
it in principle but wants it redrawn along 
lines on which the Commission has not yet 
been able to agree. 

Swidler said, “It is not yet in satisfactory 
form to carry out the purpose of coordinated 
use of power resources on fair terms.” 

FPC Commissioner Charles R. Ross said 
the bill should apply not to power companies 
alone but to “all utilities, Federal, public, 
and private.” 

Otherwise,“ he said, “I cannot see how 
we can prevent duplication of facilities.” 

Swidler suggested that the bill be re- 
drawn so as to “minimize the risk of regula- 
tory delays which could impair the ability 
of the utilities to serve their customers.” 

Extended delays in obtaining approval 
would “discourage the industry from build- 
ing such lines,” he said. “Plants would be 
located near loads, as in the past, where no 
long transmission lines were needed, even 
if this meant added costs and higher rates 
than would otherwise be necessary.” 

The stakes involved in a coordinated power 
production and transmission gridwork for 
the United States are described in a fact 
sheet of Congressional Quarterly, the pri- 
vately operated reference service on Con- 
gress, as regional, national, and interna- 
tional. 

“Industrial growth nationally and region- 
ally is a major objective,” it reports. “This 
could have profound effect on the Nation in 
international trade, in spurring the national 
economy, and regional growth.” 

“Groups of administration leaders and 
power experts who have inspected European 
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power systems in recent years have been 
impressed with technological advances in 
Sweden, Russia, and Western Europe in de- 
veloping large-scale generating units and 
transmission systems. Through intercon- 
nections, the Western European power sys- 
tem is tied into the power pool of the Eastern 
European countries, which, in turn, is tied 
into the Russian grid which spans both 
European Russia and Siberia. 

“Unless our system is coordinated and 
made more efficient, American power experts 
fear that this country cannot compete suc- 
cessfully in years ahead with the Common 
Market countries of Western Europe which 
are tied into the European power grid. 

“A national power grid would spur de- 
velopment of presently untouched national 
resources, such as the lower-grade fuels and 
mineral deposits which cannot be presently 
exploited because of high costs,“ Swidler has 
said. “Finally a national grid would tend 
to make power costs more uniform through- 
out the country and would stabilize regional 
economies. 

“For a number of reasons, there has been 
an unmistakable trend in recent years to- 
ward the development of two grid systems 
in the country, one publicly owned, one 
privately owned. 

“The economies of power pooling can be 
obtained only by area and regional pooling 
and interconnections, not by two separate 
ownership grids.” 

“What could be more wasteful for our 
economy than two competing transmission 
grids?” FPC Commissioner Charles R. Ross 
has asked. 


AFL-CIO SUPPORTS EDUCATION— 
CALLS FOR PASSAGE OF GI BILL 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to call to the attention of the 
Senate today an important document, 
the statement on education adopted by 
the AFL-CIO executive council at its 
meeting on February 20. 

This statement is a challenge to Con- 
gress to finish the job it has started of 
providing a truly excellent education 
system in all corners of the United 
States. The statement recognizes our 
accomplishments of the last session: 

In its 1963 session the 88th Congress passed 
substantial parts of the Kennedy education 
program and it was deservedly described by 
President Johnson as “the Educational Con- 
gress of 1963.“ 


In its listing of the remaining needed 
education legislation, the AFL-CIO ex- 
ecutive council gives special attention 
to the needs that can only be met by 
enactment of S. 5, the cold war GI bill, 
now pending on the Senate Calendar. 
The statement says: 

There is also special merit to the “cold 
war GI education bill” introduced by Sen- 
ator YARBOROUGH. The AFL-CIO has long 
supported this legislation which would pro- 
vide veterans of the cold war educational 
opportunities similar to those given veterans 
of World War II and the Korean war. 


I call to the attention of my colleagues 
this additional evidence of the wide- 
spread support for S. 5. We can begin 
to meet the challenges posed by the 
needs of education by passing the cold 
war GI bill this session. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the letter of Febru- 
ary 24 and the text of the education 
statement by the executive council of the 
AFL-CIO be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., February 24, 1964. 
Hon. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee, U.S. 
Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: The executive council of 
the AFL-CIO adopted unanimously at its 
current meeting a policy resolution dealing 
with the problems of American education. 

In part the resolution points out that 
“the 88th Congress * was deservedly 
described by President Johnson as ‘the edu- 
cational Congress of 1963.’” 

However, many education problems still 
remain to be resolved. The enclosed resolu- 
tion, we believe, offers a program which if 
enacted. by the Congress would help sub- 
stantially to meet the educational needs of 
our Nation. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, 
Director, Department of Legislation. 
STATEMENT BY THE AFL-CIO EXECUTIVE 

CoUNCIL ON EDUCATION, BAL HARBOUR, 

FLA., FEBRUARY 20, 1964 

Early in 1963, President Kennedy, in a 
special message to Congress, proposed an 
“omnibus” Federal aid to education bill. 
The bill would have drawn together in a 
single piece of legislation solutions for a 
wide range of educational problems. The 
AFL-CIO said at the time that by bringing 
the problems of elementary and secondary 
education, higher education, and adult edu- 
cation within the scope of a single piece of 
legislation, the President had usefully fo- 
cused attention upon the interrelationship 
between separate educational problems. 
Whether the problems were to be ap- 
proached through a single bill or through a 
series of bills was less important than that 
they be approached and solved. 

In its 1963 session the 88th Congress 
passed substantial parts of the Kennedy 
education program and it was deservedly 
described by President Johnson as the edu- 
cational Congress of 1963.“ Apart from the 
specific importance of the separate bills 
passed by Congress the legislation taken to- 
gether constitutes a new national commit- 
ment to education. Once and for all it has 
been established that the Federal Govern- 
ment is permanently concerned with the 
solution of the problems of education. 

There are many education problems which 
still remain to be taken care of. These prob- 
lems are every bit as urgent as those dealt 
with in the educational bills already passed. 

Nothing substantial has yet been done to 
meet the problems of elementary and second- 
ary education. Overcrowded classrooms, 
poorly paid professional and operating staffs, 
and obsolete facilities continue to plague our 
schools. A comprehensive program of Fed- 
eral assistance to elementary and secondary 
education, including aid for both classroom 
construction and for improving teachers’ 
salaries, remains one of our greatest educa- 
tional needs. In a nation of rich and poor 
States, only the Federal Government can 
insure that every child will have equal op- 
portunity to an adequate education. The 
problem of aid to nonpublic schools con- 
tinues to stalemate Federal aid legislation, 
and we again urge, as we did at our 1963 
convention, that we seek a solution to this 
problem through the expansion of National 
Defense Education Act assistance to non- 
public schools. Such an expanded program 
might well include more subjects than those 
presently covered and grants for classroom 
construction could be added to the equip- 
ping of teaching facilities presently covered 
by the act. 
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The AFL-CIO has long urged the develop- 
ment of special Federal programs to deal 
with education in the large city slums and 
in the many rural areas where poverty goes 
hand in hand with poor educational oppor- 
tunity. We are heartened by the growing 
national concern with poverty and with its 
relationship to inadequate education. Poor 
communities are unable to provide good 
schools for their children and new genera- 
tions of badly educated young people face a 
future of poverty and unemployment. The 
Federal Government must break this cycle 
by providing special aid to education in low 
income areas. We can no longer deal with 
these problems halfheartedly, and on a 
plecemeal basis. The Federal Government 
must finance massive support for educa- 
tional programs aimed at both the causes 
and effects of poverty. If we do this we can 
eliminate adult illiteracy, and we can pro- 
vide the kinds of special assistance which 
will overcome cultural disadvantage and 
motivate children and adults alike to an 
enthusiasm for education. This is the most 
important long-range program for the elim- 
ination of school dropouts, and the result- 
ing problems of young people who are out 
of school, yet unqualified to work even when 
jobs are available. 

The Higher Education Facilities Act of 
1963 will do much to ease the problems of 
higher education, but it will do little to help 
students and their families meet mounting 
college tuition and living costs. There is 
need for comprehensive student aid to assist 
low and moderate income young people ob- 
tain higher education. 

The expansion of the NDEA student loans 
is a start in this direction. This should be 
supplemented by Federal insurance for pri- 
vate low interest student loans. Even more 
important is the establishment of a large- 
scale student work program similar to the 
NYA of depression days. The AFL-CIO has 
long supported a system of Federal scholar- 
ships which would provide payments to the 
colleges and universities as well as the stu- 
dents. We urge that these be set up on a 
State and congressional district basis to pro- 
vide the widest possible opportunities. 
There is also special merit to the “cold war 
GI education bill“ introduced by Senator 
YARBOROUGH. The AFL-CIO has long sup- 
ported this legislation which would provide 
veterans of the cold war educational oppor- 
tunities similar to those given veterans of 
World War II and the Korean war. 

At its 1963 convention the AFL-CIO urged 
the extension of the principle of universal 
free public education through at least the 
14th year and the raising of the compul- 
sory school age to 18. The Higher Educa- 
tion Facilities Act of 1963, with its special 
provisions for aid to public junior colleges, 
gives every State an opportunity to act in 
the direction of making this goal a reality. 
We reiterate our support of the principle 
of free public education through the junior 
college level and of comprehensive aid for 
students in all areas of higher education. 


FACTS ON OUR MISSILES 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, charges 
of missile unreliability have been made 
in the press. These charges can be and 
should be refuted. 

One of the most compact statements 
on this subject was made recently in the 
Kiplinger Washington Letter. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the text of the Kiplinger 
statement, based on facts which are de- 
scribed as obtained from “the best au- 
thorities.” I believe the statement will 
shed some light, rather than heat, on 
ier has come to be a controversy in this 

eld. 
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There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the letter was ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The missile row; is it phony? Pumped 
up just for politics? 

Is GOLDWATER kidding when he says mis- 
siles can't be trusted to get through for 
knockout of the enemy? What is the real 
truth? 

We've gone to the best authorities and put 
it up to them. Here, without bias or preju- 
dice, are what we believe to be the facts. 

No missile is 100-percent reliable—won't 
always go right when fired. Nothing me- 
chanical ever is. So there is an element of 
uncertainty. 

That's why we're building so many—to be 
able to launch plenty if they're ever needed, 
thus overcoming the risk of numerous 
failures. 

So there’s the answer, Makes GOLDWATER 
right, technically, but wrong if he gives you 
the impression our defenses are unreliable. 

We have about 600 missiles ready to fire 
right now, in silos sunk deep in the ground 
around the country, and aboard Polaris subs. 
They're solid fueled, need no long count- 
downs as at Cape Kennedy. Those in the 
ground are preset to hit Russian targets, 
ready to go. Subs have their own set of Red 
targets and could fire in jigtime. 

Before long, we will have about 800 mis- 
siles in the ground. 

And 600 more, ready to fire, on 41 subs 
ranging across the seas, Thus, if less than 
half of these landed near the target—oblit- 
eration. 

Now add in the bombers that are always in 
the air to protect us, armed with A- and H- 
bombs, capable of hitting Russia on mo- 
ments’ notice. These are in addition to the 
missiles. They are extra muscle. 

Net, on balance: We are the heftiest nation 
on earth. 


PROPOSAL TO MAKE SECTION 3 OF 
THE ROBINSON-PATMAN ACT A 
PART OF THE ANTITRUST LAWS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Antitrust and Monopoly Sub- 
committee of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee held hearings on S. 1815 and S. 
1935, the bills to make section 3 of the 
Robinson-Patman Act part of the anti- 
trust laws. I would like to call to the 
attention of the Senate two of the state- 
ments presented to the committee. 

One of the statements is from Mr. Lynn 
C. Paulson, executive vice president and 
general counsel of the National Inde- 
pendent Dairies Association. In Mr. 
Paulson’s statement, he points out that 
enactment of these two pieces of legisla- 
tion is needed in order to preserve our 
free competitive system. Included in 
the statement are several important ex- 
amples of unreasonably low prices and 
price discrimination. Mr. Paulson closes 
out his statement by urging the adoption 
of the two bills. 

The other statement I should like to 
bring to the attention of the Senate is 
that of Mr. Philip F. Jehle, the Washing- 
ton representative and associate general 
counsel of the National Association of 
Retail Druggists. Mr. Jehle, in urging 
adoption of the two bills, states that: 

Congressional adoption of such legislation 
would make available to both the Federal 
Government and to private parties a most 
formidable weapon for curbing monopolistic 
pricing practices. 


Mr. President, because of the perti- 
nence of these two statements to S. 1815 
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and S. 1935, I ask unanimous consent 
that they may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY LYNN C. PAULSON, EXECUTIVE 
Vice PRESIDENT AND GENERAL COUNSEL, 
NATIONAL INDEPENDENT DAIRIES ASSOCIA- 
TION, IN SUPPORT oF S. 1815 


Mr. Chairman, and members of the com- 
mittee, students of our society have ob- 
served that the genius of the common law 
is in the meeting of common problems 
through procedures of private rather than 
public enforcement. With statutory law it is 
no different. Only with private enforcement 
can most civil law be made fully effective. 
S. 1815 and S. 1935 recognize this principle. 
They provide for private enforcement of 
section 3 of the Robinron-Patman Act. In 
addition they provide for civil enforcement 
by FTC and the Department of Justice of 
this important antitrust provision. 

That Congress realized the importance of 
private enforcement of antitrust laws is evl- 
denced by its having made provision for pri- 
vate enforcement in those laws now rec- 
ognized as the antitrust laws. These laws 
are defined in section 1 of the Clayton Act. 
In section 4 of the Clayton Act it is pro- 
vided that any person who shall be injured 
in his business or property by reason of any- 
thing forbidden in the antitrust laws, may 
sue therefor in any district court for three- 
fold the damages sustained. In section 5 of 
the Clayton Act it is provided that proceed- 
ings by or on behalf of the United States 
under the antitrust laws shall be available 
as prima facie evidence in a private suit and 
in section 16 it is provided that private 
parties may seek injunctions for violations 
of the laws. These provisions make the anti- 
trust laws effective and they are not now 
applicable to section 3 of the Robinson- 
Patman Act. Judge Feinberg on the bench 
for the southern district of New York, re- 
cently took note of public policy toward 
private enforcement of antitrust law. He 
did so in a treble-damage case growing 
out of the now famous General Electric price- 
fixing case, Judge Feinberg said: 

“Finally, the most significant consideration 
is the strong policy in favor of private treble- 
damage actions, which are intended not only 
to compensate those injured by violations 
of the antitrust laws, but also to function as 
an independent method of enforcing anti- 


trust policy. The Supreme Court has noted, 


in United States v. Borden Co. (1954 CCH 67, 
754), 347 U.S. 514, 518 (1954): 

The private-injunction action, like the 
treble-damage action under S. 4 of the act, 
supplements Government enforcement of 
‘the antitrust laws; * * * These private and 
public actions were designed to be cumula- 
tive, not mutually exclusive.“ 

In such a vast country as this, it is un- 
realistic to think that the Department of 
Justice and the FTC can protect every mar- 
ket area from antitrust law infractions. At 
most they can only be expected to bring 
enough cases to provide ruling case law. 
Public enforcement must be supplemented 
by private enforcement if the public policy 
expressed in the antitrust laws is to be 
effectuated. 

S. 1815 and S. 1935 make section 3 of the 
Robinson-Patman Act an antitrust statute 
and thereby provide individual citizens the 
same rights to sue for treble damages and 
injunctions for infractions of section 3 as 
they now have for violations of the Clayton 
and Sherman Acts. They also put section 3 
on a par with these acts as to the use of 
final Judgments as prima facie evidence in 
treble damage actions. Section 3, at present, 
is a criminal statute enforceable only by the 
Department of Justice in criminal proceed- 
ings by way of grand jury investigations and 
criminal process. 
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Before proceeding further, I think it might 
be well to review with the committee section 
3 of the Robinson-Patman Act. What does 
it provide? What does it add to antitrust 
law? In other words, why is it important 
to the preservation of our free competitive 
system? 

Section 3 of the Robinson-Patman Act 
reads as follows: 

“Sec. 3. It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son engaged in commerce, in the course of 
such commerce, to be a party to, or assist in, 
any transaction of sale, or contract to sell, 
which discriminates to his knowledge against 
competitors of the purchaser, in that, any 
discount, rebate, allowance, or advertising 
service charge is granted to the purchaser 
over and above any discount, rebate, allow- 
ance, or advertising service charge available 
at the time of such transaction to said com- 
petitors in respect of a sale of goods of like 
grade, quality, and quantity; to sell, or con- 
tract to sell, goods in any part of the United 
States at prices lower than those exacted by 
said person elsewhere in the United States 
for the purpose of destroying competition, 
or eliminating a competitor in such part of 
the United States; or, to sell, or contract to 
sell, goods at unreasonably low prices for the 
purpose of destroying competition or elimi- 
nating a competitor. 

“Any person violating any of the provi- 
sions of this section shall, upon conviction 
thereof, be fined not more than $5,000 or 
imprisoned not more than one year, or both.” 

There are three separate provisions. The 
first provision prohibits price discrimination 
between customers of the seller by discounts, 
rebates, allowances or advertising service 
charges. The second prohibits selling goods 
in any part of the United States at prices 
lower than those exacted elsewhere in the 
United States. The third prohibits selling 
goods at unreasonably low prices. The latter 
two provisions apply only when done with an 
intent to destroy competition or injure a 
competitor. The first is written as an un- 
qualified prohibition. There are no express 
exceptions, no provisos, Price discrimination 
of the kind described is outlawed under any 
and all circumstances, 

A word about the two Senate bills before 
the committee may also be appropriate. 
They differ only as to the method of accom- 
plishing the same objective. Both make sec- 
tion 3 an antitrust statute. S. 1815 does it 
by keying section 3 into each appropriate 
section of the Clayton Act. S. 1935 does it 
by incorporating section 3 into the Clayton 
Act as numbered paragraph. 

Section 3 of the Robinson-Patman Act be- 
gan as two Senate bills, one introduced by 
Senator Borah, of Idaho, and the other by 
Senator Van Nuys, of Indiana. These were 
consolidated into the Borah-Van Nuys bill. 
The issue in Congress at the time was the 
growth of chainstores. Unjustified conces- 
sions to chainstores by sellers and sporadi- 
cally low prices by them at retail were known 
to be prime causes of their growth. Prohibi- 
tion of unfair pricing became the objective. 
The House’s effort resulted in the amend- 
ment of section 2 of the Clayton Act, the 
Senate’s, in the passage of section 3 of the 
Robinson-Patman Act. 

The price discrimination problem was not 
new to Congress in 1935 for it was dealt with 
as to railroads in the Interstate Commerce 
Act as early as 1889. During the trials of 
the Standard Oil and other trust cases be- 
tween 1900 and 1914, it became certain that 
unfair pricing was a prime cause of monop- 
oly. The Clayton Act, passed in 1914, con- 
tained an attempt at prohibiting price dis- 
crimination between purchasers of goods in 
commerce. Proof that the use of other un- 
fair methods of competition also contrib- 
uted strongly toward monopoly led to the 
enactment of the FTC Act. 

Section 2 of the Clayton Act as drawn in 
1914 proved to be inadequate. The limiting 
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provisos which it contained proved difficult 
of interpretation. Chainstores and other 
forms of multiplant interstate operations 
continued to grow and local business to 
disappear so that the matter of concentra- 
tion and monopoly was again before Congress 
in the middle thirties. 

In the 70th Congress, Ist session, a Sen- 
ate resolution was passed calling upon the 
FTC to study the growth of chainstores. 
Its final report was submitted to Congress 
on December 14, 1934. In this final report, 
FTC arrived at several important conclu- 
sions with regard to the growth of chain- 
stores and the effect unfair pricing by sellers 
to chainstores and by chainstores in re- 
selling at retail had upon that growth. The 
FTC found that unfair pricing was a highly 
significant factor. For example, it found 
that: 

“The ability of chainstores to vary prices 
among their different branches and thus to 
average their profit results is one of their 
chief. advantages over independents. In 
other words, it is one of the chief elements 
in the growth of chainstore systems to 
their present dimensions and there is no 
ground for expecting a different effect upon 
their future growth” (pp. 50-51). 
and that: 


“It can be said, however, that lower selling 
prices are a very substantial, if not the chief, 
factor in the growth of chainstore merchan- 
dising, and that lower buying prices than 
are available to independents are a most 
substantial, if not the chief, factor in these 
lower selling prices, These lower buying 
prices frequently take the form of special 
concessions, Many times the result is to 
give the chain lower prices than the whole- 
saler“ (p. 53). 

The Commission analyzed the effect sec- 
tion 2 of the Clayton Act had on unfair pric- 
ing and said: 

“Section 2 of the Clayton Act forbids dis- 
crimination in price where the effect ‘may be 
to substantially lessen competition or tend 
to create a monopoly in any line of com- 
merce.’ Variation in price between different 
branches of a chain would seem to be a dis- 
crimination, the effect of which ‘may be' to 
produce the forbidden results. It is one 
thing, however. to reach such a broad conclu- 
sion on the results of this practice by chains 
in general and quite another to prevent by 
legal means its use by some particular chain. 
The reason is that the Clayton Act itself 
specifically permits price discrimination ‘in 
the same or different communities made in 
good faith to meet competition.“ The Com- 
mission has no evidence which would estab- 
lish that price discrimination by chainstores 
has not been in good faith to meet com- 
petition and there is good ground to conclude 
that in many cases it has been for that pur- 
pose.“ (p. 51.) 

The findings of the Commission add up to 
a clear conclusion that chainstores lived by 
price concessions and unfair retail pricing 
despite old section 2. 

Without fear of contradiction I can say 
there has been little change since it was 
amended by section 1 of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act. FTC still finds no way to reach 
harmful area price discrimination, sales be- 
low cost, “leaders,” and sales at unreason- 
ably low prices. The employment of these 
methods of competition by chainstores and 
others still distort the posture of our econ- 
omy by prejudicing independent business. 
Section 3 specifically prohibits area price dis- 
crimination and it prohibits sales at unrea- 
sonably low prices which embraces sales 
below cost, the use of “leaders” and other 
such practices; Providing for private relief 
will go a long way toward making this law 
effective. Specifically providing for FTC en- 
forcement and civil enforcement by the De- 
partment of Justice may encourage action by 
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Parenthetically, I would like to suggest to 
the committee the advisability of asking 
FTC categorically what cases they have 
brought against area price discrimination 
and with what results, and also what com- 
plaints they have issued to effectuate the 
public policy expressed in section 3 as to sales 
at unreasonably low prices. 

States have made progress in stopping 
price discrimination between localities with- 
in a State but the Federal Government has 
made little or none with regard to discrimi- 
nation between areas or with regard to sell- 
ing at unreasonably low prices. Multiplant 
companies are allowed to sell out of one 
plant at a high rate of profit and out of 
another at a loss or low rate of profit, and 
companies are permitted to use “leaders” and 
special prices to divert trade at will. Local 
enterprises are at a great disadvantage for 
no legitimate reason but only for want of 
law enforcement in these areas. 

After studying the pricing problem in 
depth, FTC made its recommendations for 
correction and it is interesting to observe 
that the approach to the problem taken in 
section 3 is much closer to what the Com- 
mission recommended in 1934 than the ap- 
proach taken in section 2 of the Clayton 
Act with its defenses and provisos. The 
Commission recommended as follows: 

“In the discussion of the legal status of 
special prices to chain stores by manufac- 
turers (chap. IV, sec. 4) the uncertainties 
and difficulties of enforcing section 2 of the 
Clayton Act were pointed out at some length. 
The conclusion was reached that most of 
these uncertainties and difficulties grew out 
of the various provisos which narrowed the 
scope of the original prohibition to an in- 
determinate degree. A simple solution for 
the uncertainties and difficulties of enforce- 
ment would be to prohibit unfair and un- 
just discrimination in price and leave it to 
the enforcement agency, subject to review 
by the courts, to apply that principle to par- 
ticular cases and situations. The soundness 
of and extent to which the present provisos 
would constitute valid defenses would thus 
become a judicial and not a legislative mat- 
ter. 

The Commission therefore recommends 
that section 2 of the Clayton Act be amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

It shall be unlawful for any person en- 
gaged in commerce, in any transaction in or 
affecting such commerce, either directly or 
indirectly to discriminate unfairly or un- 
justly in price between different purchasers 
of commodities, which commodities are sold 
for use, consumption, or resale within the 
United States or any territory thereof or 
the District of Columbia, or any insular 
possession or other place under the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States.“ (Pp. 96, 97.) 

Antiprice discrimination legislation is 
aimed at unfair pricing. Even perfect anti- 
price discrimination legislation would not 
solve the unfair pricing problem for price 
discrimination is only a part of unfair pric- 
ing. Selling at unreasonably low prices is 
another part and Congress recognized this 
when it enacted section 3 of the Robinson- 
Patman Act. Section 3 is the law of the land. 
The problem now is simply to make it effec- 
tive. 

That Congress had in mind such practices 
as the use of leaders“ when it enacted sec- 
tion 3 is quite clear from the legislative his- 
tory of the Robinson-Patman Act. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission's 1934 report was re- 
lied upon by both the House and the Senate. 
It dealt at some length with the subject of 
“leaders.” Leaders“ and area price dis- 
crimination were favorite tools of the chain 
stores to gain market position, 

Respecting the use of “leaders” and their 
contribution to the growth of concentration 
the Commission said: 

“An important aspect of chain store price 
policy is the frequent use of ‘leaders’ con- 
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sisting of specially low-selling prices on par- 
ticular items. A large part of the prevalent 
pudlic belief that chainstore prices are lower 
than those of independents has its root in 
that policy. 

“According to chainstore officials, there 
are apparently four purposes for which lead- 
ers are used. These purposes are pithily sum- 
marized in the following statement of the 
president of a grocery and meat chain which 
operates several hundred stores: 

The extent to which prices are cut de- 
pends on competition, the necessity of intro- 
ducing a commodity, the need for moving a 
line of goods, and the desire to bring cus- 
tomers into the store.“ (Pp. 38, 39.) 

The Commission carefully described the 
mechanics of using loss leaders and took cog- 
nizance of the fact that they were not nec- 
essarily priced below cost. It said: 

“Leaders are divisible into two general 
classes, those which are sold at less than the 
usual price but which still carry a profit and 
those which are sold at a loss. The term ‘loss 
leader“, however, is rather loosely used among 
chainstores. It is clearly applicable to goods 
sold at less than net purchase cost. Its ap- 
plicability to goods sold below net purchase 
cost plus average cost of doing business is 
not so clear, especially if the average be 
other than that of the particular chain mak- 
ing the sale. The cost of doing business by a 
given chain may differ substantially from 
the average cost of all chains or from the 
average cost of all retailers. Any chain’s cost 
of selling a given line of goods may likewise 
differ substantially from its average cost of 
selling all goods or differences in turnover 
may affect such differences. To apply the 
term ‘loss leader’ to sales made at less than 
the usual markup or replacement cost is 
wholly fallacious. Yet all these things are 
comprehended in the term ‘loss leader’ as 
used in various lines of chainstore distribu- 
tion.” (Pp. 39, 40.) 

Loss leaders have been branded a destruc- 
tive means of competition by the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. In Safeway Stores, Inc. v. 
Oklahoma Retail Grocers Association, Ine, 
et al. (360 U.S. 334), the Court said: 

“The selling of selected goods at a loss in 
order to lure customers into the store is 
deemed not only a destructive means of com- 
petition, but it also plays on the gullibility of 
customers by leading them to expect what 
generally was not true, namely, that a store 
which offered such an amazing bargain was 
full of other such bargains.” 

Between 1936 and 1962, section 3 of the 
Robinson-Patman Act was pretty much left 
on the shelf by the Department of Justice for 
reasons best known to the Department but 
private litigants had kept transgressors aware 
of it until the Nashville decision. There 
were several important private cases litigated. 
Moore v. Mead's Fine Bread Co., 348 US. 
115 (1954) was one of them., After the 
Nashville decision barring private relief, mat- 
ters became worse for the independents and 
following some urging by members of NIDA 
and the House Small Business Committee, 
the Department of Justice brought an action 
under section 3 against the National Dairy 
Products Corp. charging sales at unreason- 
ably low prices. National Dairies contended 
the act was unconstitutional for vagueness 
and the case was sent to the Supreme Court. 
A decision was rendered last February hold- 
ing the act was not too vague and was con- 
stitutional. This decision has focused atten- 
tion upon section 3 and particularly upon the 
prohibitions which it contains not specifically 
asserted elsewhere in antimonopoly laws. 

Despite the Supreme Court’s decision, 
FTC and the Department of Justice seem not 
disposed to be too active in the enforcement 
of section 3 provisions. Neither agency has 
issued any complaints since the decision 
based upon its provisions. The fact that 
section 3 is a criminal statute may account 
for the inactivity of the Department of 
Justice. There is no apparent reason why 
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FTC has not acted for it can issue complaints 
upon its own motion using the public policy 
expressed in section 3 as a foundation. FTC 
seems to be shy of section 3 for during the 
entire life of section 3, now 28 years, FTC 
has not seen fit to base a complaint upon it, 
It has in fact been ignored by FTC as a 
statement of antimonopoly law. With FTC 
ignoring the law and the Department of 
Justice having to bring criminal enforcement 
proceedings, the will of Congress as expressed 
in section 3 is not being carried out. Sales 
at unreasonably low prices and area price 
discriminations are outlawed as a matter of 
law but not as a matter of fact. 

Sales at unreasonably low prices in the 
dairy industry occur regularly and multi- 
plant companies regularly practice area price 
discrimination. This advertisement by the 
Kroger Co. in Galesburg, Ill., last week 
illustrates what takes place. Kroger ad- 
vertised milk in plastic cartons at 39 cents 
per gallon. It costs at least 60 cents to put 
a gallon of milk on the market in plastic 
containers and probably 65 cents. Kroger 
serves Galesburg, II., out of its plant in 
Indianapolis, Ind., so there were transporta- 
tion costs involved. Obviously Kroger was 
selling in Galesburg below cost and obviously 
Kroger was not doing that in all trade areas 
served by its Indianapolis plant. The pat- 
tern is one of leader“ pricing. Sales are 
being made at unreasonably low prices to 
invade markets. Perhaps Kroger can point 
to some local sales being made at correspond- 
ing prices when confronted with area price 
discrimination. No one yet knows what the 
good faith defense includes but it is quite 
certain that Kroger could not deny that, on 
balance, it was seeking to destroy competi- 
tion and eliminate competitors by its actions 
in the Galesburg and other markets. 

Section 3 will provide another approach to 
the problem of different prices in different 
markets by a multiplant company. The sec- 
tion 2 approach has not proved adequate. 
After 28 years only predatory discriminations 
are being reached. Private enforcement of 
section 3, where the test of the use of un- 
reasonably low prices is one of whether or not 
they are being used to destroy competition 
or eliminate a competitor, will demonstrate 
that it reaches innumerable situations which 
are exempt from section 2. The very fact 
that section 2 is limited to discriminations 
and that section 3 is not, is important. The 
test of injury under section 3 is more of in- 
jury to public policy than to particular com- 
petitors. Having to find intent in terms of 
price discrimination is more difficult than 
to have to find it from leaders“ and other 
unreasonably low prices where the whole pat- 
tern of a company’s price behavior can be 
considered. 

In the recent Dean Milk case (docket 8032) 
the hearing examiner could find predatory 
pricing and hence a violation of section 2 for 
the evidence showed that the Dean Milk 
Co. led prices downward in the marketing 
areas in question and had no excuse for do- 
ing so, hence, no good-faith defense. If 
there had been some kind of an excuse pro- 
vided by someone, we don’t know what the 
decision would have been. Yet the local 
competitors would have been just as badly 
injured. In an action brought within the 
concept of Moore v. Mead’s Fine Bread (348 
U.S. 115, 1954) where section 2 and section 3 
were considered jointly (or in an action 
brought under section 3 alone) the suit 
would have prevailed regardless of some 
excuses haying been provided. The pattern 
of behaviors by Dean showing intent to 
injure competitors was there. So it is in 
many cases where multiplant companies 
juggle their prices from area to area and 
reduce them to unreasonably low levels. The 
pattern of aggression showing intent to 
destroy competition or eliminate a com- 
petitor is there which makes section 3 ap- 
plicable even though there is some competi- 
tion to meet. 
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Sales at unreasonably low prices and area 
price discrimination are forms of competi- 
tion which only the very large can practice. 
Independents operating in a single trade 
territory are automatically eliminated from 
use of these weapons. They are powerful 
weapons and that Congress intended to elim- 
imate their use is clearly decided by the 
Supreme Court in Moore v. Mead’s Fine 
Bread. This case needs more attention than 
it is getting for it recognizes the hard facts 
of competition between the big and the little. 
Big companies can put in a low price in one 
or more areas because they can draw sus- 
taining revenues from their other operations. 
Such lower prices are not a reflection of effi- 
ciency or savings in any way. They are 
strictly a means of diverting business. 

Moore sued Mead’s Fine Bread under 2(a) 
and section 3 and one of the significant 
facets of this decision is that the Supreme 
Court considered the two statutes together, 
finding in them a common purpose and ob- 
jective. Interestingly enough it did not so 
much as mention the good faith defense in 
section 2(a). It found an intent to eliminate 
a local competitor on the part of a multiplant 
company which had greater power and that 
was sufficient. The fact that the local com- 
petitor had first reduced prices to preserve 
trade was overlooked. The only logical ex- 
planation for this clear-cut appraisal of con- 
gressional intent is that the action was 
brought under section 3 and section 2 to- 
gether and not just under section 2. 

Injury to a local independent from a com- 
petitor’s pricing flows from prices that are 
abnormal by reason of being discriminatory 
or unreasonably low. If the law stops with 
prohibiting prices that are discriminatory, 
what is the indepedent to do who is faced 
with nondiscriminatory unreasonably low 
prices in his market put there by an inter- 
state competitor? He cannot meet these 
prices for long without destroying his work- 
ing capital and exhausting his credit. Is he 
to be left to expire through a forced sale 
or bankruptcy or to be so seriously crippled 
as not to be able to modernize, hence to 
expire lly? Or should he be given the 
benefit of a public policy against the growth 
of monopoly that the Congress of 1936 es- 
tablished by passing section 3? Why should 
the FTC and Department of Justice have the 
exclusive determination of when and what 
cases should be brought under section 3 any- 
more than under the other antimonopoly 
laws? Those who have to fight the battles 
in the marketplace should have the op- 
portunity to avail themselves of the Nation’s 
laws. This is a government of laws, not of 
men, and it will be wise to keep it that way. 
As stated at the outset, the public policy of 
this Nation looks with favor upon private 
enforcement. 

The record is plain. For section 3 provi- 
sions to be effective, there will have to be 
private enforcement. Senator SPARKMAN, in 
introducing S. 1935, wisely observed: 

“Mr. President, section 3 of the Robinson- 
Patman Act is potentially one of the strong- 
est weapons available to small businessmen 
in their struggle for survival. The section 
has never attained its full potential, how- 
ever, because it is a criminal statute and 
therefore outside the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Trade Commission, and because un- 
der the Safeway and Carnation decisions, it 
has not been available to private antitrust 
litigants. The section has been given a new 
importance by the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court in United States v. National 
Dairy Corp. (372 U.S. 29), which has affirmed 
its constitutionality. I, therefore, earnestly 
hope that this Congress will enact the bill 
I am introducing today in order to remove 
the last obstacle to the full development of 
the utility of this section by giving it the 
status of a section of the Clayton Act.” 

The four dissenting Justices in the Nash- 
ville case were able to cite some very reliable 
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authority for their position. Among others 

they quoted Congressman CELLER. In re- 

citing the legislative history of section 3, 

the dissenting Justices said: 

“While those who favored the bill as- 
sumed that section 3 allowed treble dam- 
ages, those opposed rallied against it on that 
ground. Section 3 derived from an amend- 
ment offered by Senators Borah and Van 
Nuys and it was to it that the fire was di- 
rected. 80 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 9420. 

Mr. Hancock of New York. If a vendor 
is found guilty of discrimination as pro- 
vided in this bill, is he subject to the ag- 
grieved party for damages or has he com- 
mitted a crime and subjected himself to 
penalty?’ 

Mr. CELLER., If he violates the Borah- 
Van Nuys provision or the other provision 
of the bill he is subject to penalties of a 
criminal nature and has committed an of- 
fense.’ 

Mr. Hancock of New York. Would he 
also be liable for triple damages?’ 

Nr. CELLER. And he would also have to 
respond in triple damages under the provi- 
sions of the Clayton act. Anyone aggrieved 
can sue“ (1958 CCH Trade Cases, p. 
73,669.) 

This dissent makes it very clear that it 
may well have been the intent of Congress 
to make section 3 an antitrust statute when 
it enacted it in 1936. That is all the more 
reason for doing so now. As Senator 
HUMPHREY said when he introduced S. 1815, 
delay in providing independent business with 
the full protection of existing antimonopoly 
law “means the elimination of more locally 
owned and operated enterprises.” 

It is very encouraging to the members of 
NIDA that you are holding these hearings 
and I sincerely hope you will report out a 
bill in time for its enactment this session. 

Thank you for your attention. 

STATEMENT OF PHILIP F. JEHLE, WASHINGTON 
REPRESENTATIVE AND ASSOCIATE GENERAL 
COUNSEL OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
RETAIL DRUGGISTS BEFORE THE ANTITRUST 
AND MONOPOLY SUBCOMMITTEE SENATE JU- 
DICIARY COMMITTEE, FEBRUARY 21, 1964 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Philip Jehle, 
and I am the Washington representative and 
associate general counsel of the National As- 
sociation of Retail Druggists. 

As you know, the NARD is a small business 
organization having a nationwide member- 
ship of more than 36,000 independent drug- 
store owners. The NARD speaks for these 
family pharmacists on all legislative matters 
affecting their professional and economic 
interests, 

Over the years, the NARD has written an 
enviable record of promoting free competi- 
tion of freemen in free markets and oppos- 
ing business practices having monopolistic 
tendencies. We have wholeheartedly sup- 
ported every move to strengthen our anti- 
trust laws and just as stoutly resisted all at- 
tempts to weaken antitrust protection. 

A matter of particular pride is that the 
NARD has been in the forefront of the suc- 
cessful legislative battles to enact such im- 
portant antitrust legislation as the Robin- 
son-Patman Act, the Miller-Tydings Act, and 
the McGuire Act. More recently, the NARD 
has provided a powerful assist in getting en- 
acted into law the Kefauver-Celler anti- 
merger amendment of 1950 and, in 1959, the 
proposal of Senators Sparkman and Kefauver 
making Clayton Act cease and desist orders 
final by lapse of time, unless appealed. 

As suggested by its history of supporting 
all meritorious antitrust legislation, the 
NARD does subscribe in principle and pur- 
pose to S. 1815 and S. 1935, introduced by 
Senators HUBERT HUMPHREY and JOHN 
SPARKMAN, respectively. In our view, con- 
gressional adoption of such legislation would 
make available to both the Federal Govern- 
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ment and to private parties a most formi- 
dable weapon for curbing monopolistic pric- 
ing practices. 

As you are aware, section 3 of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act defines three separate and 
distinct offenses. The first of these prohibits 
sales which discriminate against the com- 
petitors of the favored purchaser, the second 
prohibits geographic price discrimination for 
the purposes of destroying competition or 
eliminating a competitor, and the third pro- 
hibits the sale of goods at unreasonably low 
prices for the purpose of destroying competi- 
tion or eliminating a competitor. 

Unfortunately, though, Robinson-Patman, 
section 3, has always been treated like an un- 
wanted child by the antitrust agencies. The 
Federal Trade Commission, for example, has 
completely neglected the law, though in the 
case of another essentially criminal statute, 
the Sherman Act, it has at least tried from 
time to time, and with some success, to reach 
restraints of trade as unfair methods of com- 
petition under section 5 of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act. 

The record of the Department of Justice in 
enforcing Robinson-Patman, section 3, has 
been equally disappointing. In the words of 
the Brownell Committee report, public en- 
forcement organs“ (including the Justice De- 
partment and local U.S. attorneys) “have 
largely forsaken the law.“ Recourse to sec- 
tion 3 was had only infrequently when 
“charges preferred by the United States in- 
cluded some allegation of section 3 violations 
as part of a wider antitrust offense.” + 

In contrast to the studied indifference and 
occasional hostility on the part of the Gov- 
ernment toward Robinson-Patman, section 
3. independent businessmen have done their 
best to see that the law was enforced. What 
success these private litigants have had has 
chilled the very bowels of the Nation’s big- 
gest predatory merchants. 

The fear of some big business elements 
that Robinson-Patman, section 3, was de- 
veloping into an effective antitrust weapon 
was also reflected in the Brownell Commit- 
tee report which urgently cailed for the re- 
peal of the statute.® When Congress, not 
unexpectedly, turned a deaf ear to the rec- 
ommendation, small business victims of 
antitrust violations were greatly heartened. 
In fact, in the months thereafter, private 
antitrust suits in general, and Robinson- 
Patman, section 3, cases in particular, multi- 
plied’ At long last, it appeared that the 
profit was going to be taken out of antitrust 
violations. 

Then came the Supreme Court decision 
which makes imperative the enactment of 
the legislation being considered by this sub- 
committee. I refer, of course, to the Supreme 
Court's decision in Nashville Milk v. Carna- 
tion Milk Co.’ and its companion case, Safe- 
way Stores v. Vance, that an action by a pri- 
vate party for treble damage redress and in- 
junctive relief under sections 4 and 16 of 


115 U.S.C. sec. 13a; Nashville Milk Co. v. 
Carnation Co., 78 S. Ct., 352 (1958). 

2 Federal Trade Commission v. Cement In- 
stitute, 333 U.S. 683, 693 (1948). Also report 
of the Attorney General's National Commit- 
tee To Stucy the Antitrust Laws, pages 374, 
375 (1955). 

3 Report of the Attorney General's National 
Committee To Study the Antitrust Laws, 
page 199 (1955). 

Supra. 

5 Supra 201. 

* Testimony by Justice Antitrust Chief Vic- 
tor Hanson, hearings before a subcommittee 
of the Senate Small Business Committee on 
the “Role of Antitrust Enforcement in Pro- 
tecting Small Business—1958,” 85th Cong., 2d 
sess., p. 122 et seq., 1958. 

? Nashville Milk Co. v. Carnation Milk Co., 
78 S. Ct., 352 (1958). 

5 Safeway Stores v. Vance, 78 S.Ct. 358 
(1958) . 
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the Clayton Act does not lie for violation of 
section 3 of the Robinson-Patman Act. 

Splitting 5 to 4, the High Court reached 
this conclusion by ruling that Robinson-Pat- 
man, section 3, was not an amendment to 
the Clayton Act and, accordingly, was not 
an antitrust law as defined in section 1 of the 
Clayton Act, whose sections 4 and 16 au- 
thorize private actions for treble damages and 
injunctions. 

In practical effect, the Carnation and Vance 
cases repealed section 3 of the Robinson- 
Patman Act. On the one hand, the failure 
of the Government antitrust agencies to en- 
force the law continued uncorrected. On 
the other, antitrust victims were restrained, 
by a tenuous 5 to 4 judicial opinion, from 
seeking much needed relief under provisions 
of the statute. Under the circumstances, 
predatory and destructive pricing practices 
such as were evidenced in Carnation and 
Vance, to cite two of the more depressing 
examples, continued unabated. We will nev- 
er know the proportions of the economic toll 
among small bu:inessmen that has resulted 
from blocking the enforcement of Robinson- 
Patman, section 3, but it is enormous. 

Our great need now is to revitalize the 
enforcement of Robinson-Patman, section 3. 
Toward this end, the bills S. 1815 and S. 1935 
have been introduced. 

Simply stated, they would reverse the Car- 
nation and Vance cases and thus enable pri- 
vate parties once again to gue for treble dam- 
age redress and injunctive relief. These 
measures would also strengthen the legal 
procedures available to the Federal Govern- 
ment for enforcing Robinson-Patman, sec- 
tion 3° At the same time, Congress would 
be reeffirming its long held conviction that 
private antitrust enforcement has a vital role 
to play in protecting independent business 
from anticompetitive practices. 

As viewed by American small businessmen, 
this last point cannot be overemphasized. 
Antitrust victims—and almost all of them 
are small firms—should be able to file private 
suits against their oppressors without wait- 
ing for Government assistance. As the Sen- 
ate Small Business Committee once said it 
so well: 

“The Nation’s small businessmen, in the 
struggle to achieve competitive equality with 
the giants of industry and commerce, need 
more than a ‘charter of economic freedom.’ 
They need, also, much more than flurries of 
Federal antitrust activity, conditioned and 
timed by the doctrinal concepts and subjec- 
tive attitudes of short-termed antitrust en- 
forcement chiefs. What is needed by small 
businessmen for full protection is the right 
to hail into court any competitor who hits 
below the belt.“ 

Through legislation such as S. 1815 and 
S. 1935, Congress may provide an effective 
means of saving the economic lives of many 
thousands of small businessmen now doomed 
to failure by predatory and ruinous price- 
cutting practices. 

In closing, I would like to say that the 
NARD, while endorsing S. 1815 and S. 1935, 
must warn against such legislation being 
considered as alternative to S. 774, the qual- 
ity stabilization bill. Neither the sponsors 
nor the supporters of the proposed legislation 


Apart from the desirability of authoriz- 
ing private parties to sue for violations of 
Robinson-Patman, section 3, a number of 
independent grounds exist for making the 
section an amendment of the Clayton Act 
and thus one of the “antitrust laws.” These 
considerations were carefully reviewed by 
Justice Antitrust Chief Hanson in testimony 
before a subcommittee of the Senate Small 
Business Committee on the “Role of Anti- 
trust Enforcement in Protecting Small Busi- 
ness—i1958," 85th Congress, 2d session, pp. 
135-139. 
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have any such intention. The two types of 


legislation are complementary, and both are 


needed. 


SUPPORT SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
cently Mr. George J. Burger testified be- 
fore the Senate Subcommittee on Anti- 
trust and Monopoly in support of S. 1935 
and S. 1815, legislation relating to sec- 
tion 3 of the Robinson-Patman Act. Mr. 
Burger represented the National Fed- 
eration of Independent Business, an 
organization made up of 194,931 indi- 
vidual members from our 50 States. 

Mr. Burger and the federation are 
continually working to further the suc- 
cess of the country’s smaller, independ- 
ent businesses. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this testimony be included in 
the Recorp. It is a lucid and concise 
statement supporting the need for the 
legislation sponsored by the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN] and myself along with other 
Members of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY GEORGE J. BURGER BEFORE ANTI- 
TRUST AND MONOPOLY SUBCOMMITTEE, SEN- 
ATE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE, FEBRUARY 20, 
1964, on S. 1815 Av S. 1935 
I am George J. Burger, vice president, 

legislative activities, National Federation of 

Independent Business. We are a national 

organization composed solely of smaller, in- 

dependent business and independent pro- 
fessional people. Our home office is San 

Mateo, Calif. I am in charge of the Wash- 

ington, D.C., office. 

Presently we have 194,931 individual, di- 
rectly supporting, and participating members 
throughout all 50 States. This number is 
increasing every week. From the standpoint 
of number of directly supporting and par- 
ticipating members, we are the 
business-professional organization in the 
country. 

Our main function is one of encouraging 
these independent enterprisers—who are the 
admitted backbone of our free enterprise 
system, and who are one of the strong pillars 
supporting our very liberties—to take a con- 
tinuing, active, informed interest in Gov- 
ernment affairs, State and National, and of 
providing them with programs to do so in 
an intelligent, effective manner. 

I will not described our method of opera- 
tion. Most, if not all, the members of this 
committee have become familiar with the 
federation over the 20 years of our Wash- 
ington activities. I will say only that in 
the federation, members speak directly for 
themselves—in their statements, officers 
voice only the opinion of the membership. 
Through our mandate polls (regular re- 
ports on which have been furnished to you) 
we determine the majority position of the 
membership. This sets the federation’s 
course. Through our special factfinding 
surveys (“How's Business With You?” 1962; 
“Let’s Take Care of Our Business—Govern- 
ment,” 1963; and Jobs“ 1964) we make it 
possible for members to tell us, and through 
us all in Government, the factual basis be- 
hind the many problems which are attacked 
by bills presented for vote in various issues 
of the mandate. 

As it relates to the 1962 survey, How's 
Business With You?” of our entire member- 
ship, signed reports were received from 56,486 
federation members in the 50 States, and to 
give you a breakdown of the overall com- 
petition facing independent retailers 23,720 
cited discount house competition, with 18,128 
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advising discount house competition handled 
same goods below their cost; 17,512 reported 
competition with cooperatives, with 8,411 
advising cooperatives handled same goods 
below their cost; 21,286 reported unfair pric- 
ing by suppliers, with 7,404 of this group ad- 
vising of factory store competition, 10,181 
reporting competitor price favoritism, and 
6,914 reporting unfair promotional allowance 
competition; 10,444 federation members re- 
ported Government competition, with 3,751 
advising military PX’s; ships stores were re- 
sponsible for this competition; 9,130 federa- 
tion members reported import competition, 
with 5,586 advising they were primarily af- 
fected by price and 713 reporting they were 
affected by style. 


Now in 1963 a similar survey, Let's Take 


Care of Our Business, Government,” was 
made of our entire membership, with re- 
ports coming from 68,167 in all the 50 States, 
with federation members advising of the 
action needed to curb unfair price competi- 
tion; 36,726 reported need for stronger use 
of present antitrust laws; 22,202 felt unfair 
price competition could be curbed by firm 
retail price proposal, while 21,459 believed 
unfair price competition could be curbed 
through firm manufacturer price proposal, 
and 38,435 believed that unfair price com- 
petition could be curbed through proposal to 
curb loss leaders. 

At the time of the adoption of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act efficient independent busi- 
ness both at the production and distribution 
levels were of the opinion that their “Magna 
Charta” had arrived, and it is self-apparent 
that the views held by independent business 
at that time were confirmed by major actions 
of large producers in their cancellation of 
contracts with mass distributors, and it is to 
be noted when these cancellations took place 
they were well noted by the Nation's press be- 
cause of the importance of the published 
statements coming from the heads of these 
large suppliers who stated they couldn't 
justify the price under the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act.” 

The Federal Trade Commission in 1939, 
where they found a violation of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act involving a giant corpora- 
tion and its customers, issued a cease and 
desist order, and it has been highly question- 
able when that order was ever vigorously. en- 
forced by the Federal Trade Commission. 
This was disclosed at the time the late 
Honorable Estes Kefauver was chairman of 
a subcommittee of the House Small Busi- 
ness Committee, in a staff report to the 
chairman, “United States Versus Economic 
Concentration-and Monopoly.” 

It would appear that from that moment 
on, due to happenings within our economy, 
that something must be done to strengthen 
that law, such as proposed in S. 1815 and 8. 
1935. 

In 1963, through mandate No. 288, the 
entire federation membership was polled on 
S. 1815, and particularly note the arguments 
presented for the proposition, and the argu- 
ments against, with instructions to the 
members: “Before voting issues, read these 
explanations.” 

S. 1815. Make it possible for businessmen 
to go into court to protect themselves 
against competitors and suppliers who pro- 
mote monopoly through sales at unreason- 
ably low (loss leader) prices (Senator 
HUMPHREY, Minnesota). Under present U.S. 
Supreme Court decisions, businessmen can- 
not sue privately under this section of the 
antitrust laws. Only Government is per- 
mitted to enter such suits. For—. Against 

Argument for S. 1815: Unless businessmen 
have the right to take cases into court, on 
their own, under this section of the anti- 
trust laws, monopoly will continue to in- 
crease. The fact is that Congress just will 
not, perhaps cannot, appropriate enough 
money for the Federal antitrust agencies 


_ sults. 
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to do the job that must be done. Sales at 


unreasonably low prices (loss leader selling) 


are destructive of local competitors and 
therefore of the competitive system. Pass- 
age of this bill will be a slowdown signal 
for would-be monopolists. 

Argument against S. 1815: This bill could 
do nothing more than cause trouble in our 
courts, without particularly helping parties 
injured by cut prices. In the first place, the 
law in question is of doubtful constitution- 
ality. The cost of fighting a case on this 
basis would be prohibitive. Secondly, there 
is always the problem of proving when a 
price is, or isn't, unreasonably low. The re- 
sult: more time and more money involved, 
again with no reasonable assurance of re- 
Better nothing, than something that 
muddies the water. 

The result of the poll of our nationwide 
membership was disclosed in mandate No. 
289. 
Here’s the national summary of votes on 
issues in mandate No. 288. This has been 
sent to all Congressmen and Senators, all 
congressional committees, and all agencies 
and individuals in the executive branch of 
our Government, for their information. It 
also has been sent to all State senators and 
Governors. 


Percent 


For Against No 
vote 


1. S. 1226, II. R. 264: Curb labor 
union joint aetivities oF 5 1 
2. H. Res. 104: Provide for in- 


vestigation. of U.S. State 

Department 78 17 5 
3. S. 1815: Permit private suits 

for “loss leader“ competitive 

P 69 25 6 
4. H.R. 918: Tax incentives for 

hiring of those over 43 64 30 6 
5. Congress set time limit on 

foreign aid program 88 9 3 


In view of the majority membership vote 
in favor of S. 1815 speaking for the federa- 
tion membership, we recommend the adop- 

~ tion of this legislation. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, such constructive 
legislation must be adopted so that small 
business can take cases into court on their 
own under this section of the antitrust laws. 
Otherwise, monopoly will continue to in- 
crease. 


SENATOR HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 
ADDRESSES CALIFORNIA DEMO- 
- CRATIC CLUB CONVENTION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
was my distinct privilege to address the 
California Democratic Club Convention 
on Saturday, February 22, 1964, at Long 
Beach, Calif. I ask unanimous consent 
that excerpts of my remarks be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


EXCERPTS FROM REMARKS BY SENATOR HUBERT 
H. HUMPHREY, CALIFORNIA DEMOCRATIC 
CLUB CONVENTION, LONG BEACH, CALIF., 
FEBRUARY 22, 1964 
It is 3 months since the assassination of 

President Kennedy. It is 3 months, and yet 

we are only now beginning to realize how 

widely and deeply this man was loved and 
respected. 

There were no boundaries—no, not even 
the Iron Curtain—to this sharing of sorrow. 
On Moscow television, a woman announcer 
burst into tears as she read the news. She 
spoke for uncounted millions of people, in 
every corner of the inhabited globe. 
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One snowy day in January, President Ken- 
nedy—looking, as he always did, like a young 
god—said: Let us begin.“ And, within 5 
days after the assassination, President John- 
son stood before a joint session of Congress 
and said: Let us continue.“ 

This is the strength of America, that we 
can take so heavy a blow and still keep going 
forward. 

This is also the strength of our Democratic 
Party, that we have deep reserves of ability 
and dedication to offer for the leadership of 
our country. 

Like Harry Truman, like Adlai Stevenson, 
like the late President Kennedy, he is an 
authentic heir of F.D.R. and his New Deal— 
and proud of it. 

For myself, I like to think of President 
Johnson as a man for all seasons and for all 
sections of the country—North and South, 
East and West. 

He is a leader not of any section but of the 
Nation. As a national leader, he is facing 
squarely up to national problems—and 
above all to the problem of achieving equal 
rights for all Americans. 

I speak as an old frontline soldier in this 
battle for civil rights. Fifteen years ago I 
stood before the National Democratic Con- 
vention and expressed my own deep convic- 
tion that we—all of us—must “walk out of 
the shadows of States rights and walk forth- 
rightly into the bright sunshine of human 
rights.” 

And, that sun is shining brighter today— 
thanks in no small part, by the way, to a 
great citizen of your State, Chief Justice 
Earl Warren. 

It will shine even brighter tomorrow. 

The House of Representatives has passed, 
by an overwhelming majority, a strong effec- 
tive civil rights measure. 

And I, as one Senator, assure you that we 
shall—in good time, but not too long a 
time—give our endorsement to that bill— 
and I mean that bill, unweakened. 

Republicans and Democrats together voted 
for that bill in the House, and Republicans 
and Democrats alike will vote for it in the 
Senate. That is right and proper. This is 
not a partisan issue. 

But I do, as a Democrat, take real pride 
in the part that our Democratic President 
has taken on the fight—and will continue 
to fight right through to victory. 

On this issue, the White House phone has 
been buzzing every day—and, if it wasn’t 
24 hours a day, it certainly seems like it. 
And, with President Johnson at the other 
end of the line, a man has to be tough of 
hide and hard of heart to say No.“ 

It may be peaceful persuasion—but it's the 
most forceful brand of peaceful persuasion 
that I've ever seen in action. 

We know President L.B.J. is a doer. I am 
confident that he will be a doer for peace 
as well. I have sat with him for many hours 
and reasoned together, as he likes to put it. 
I know the man. And I know that the 
establishment of peace is his primary goal. 

Last year we took a giant step toward 
peace with the nuclear test ban treaty. 

President Johnson is determined to build 
upon this foundation, and to maintain the 
momentum toward peace. 

Others may be unilateral—although not 
unilateral disarmament, which would risk 
all the gains we have made so far. 

For example, the establishment of the 
U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 
the first such Agency set up by any nation 
in history, was itself a unilateral act for 
peace. I am proud to have played a part in 
it. 

More recently, the Russians have reduced 
their military budget, and so have we. We 
never sat down together and agreed to do it. 
But quiet, unheralded actions like this re- 
duce tensions—and they are pledges of con- 
fidence, taken independently, in peace. 

I for one believe that the main highway to 
peace lies through the United Nations, the 
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parliament of mankind. nd I am proud 
that we have there representing us Adlai 
Stevenson, a leading citizen not only of this 
country but of the world. 

He speaks for the best in America—and 
that, my friends, is a very good best. 

We know that peace will not be altogether 
painless. It will involve great economic 
changes—not least, here in California. A 
third of California’s industrial workers are 
in the aerospace industry. 

It was easy to beat swords into plough- 
shares. It is not so easy to convert today’s 
highly spohisticated defense industries to 
the purposes of peace. 

This is a problem which concerned me as 
chairman of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Disarmament. We initiated some studies on 
this subject—tentative and exploratory, but 
the first, I believe, that had ever been made. 

Now the U.S, Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency is marshaling some of the 
finest minds of the country to make a com- 
prehensive and detailed attack upon this 
problem. 

I await their findings with interest. But 
I can say two things here and now. First, 
Iam confident that the engineers who have 
devised weapons system of fantastic com- 
plexity can cope with the problems of con- 
version to peace, no matter how complex 
these may be. 

Second, this conversion will be much easier 
for a healthy and growing economy than for 
a stuttering and staggering one. 

I stand here today to report to you that 
this Nation has enjoyed, under Democratic 
leadership, the longest period of sustained 
growth in its history. 

I know that there is unfinished business, 
that there is unemployment, and there is 
poverty in the midst of unprecedented 
plenty. 

We are doing well. But we can do far 
better. A fifth of our own people cannot 
be permitted to live in poverty. It is wrong. 
It is immoral. 

Our record of sustained growth—plus the 
tax cut, which will maintain and accelerate 
it—puts us in a strong strategic position to 
wage that all-out war on poverty which the 
President has so forcefully declared. 

Yes, we must destroy poverty. And we 
have the means to do it, 

Automation can create new jobs, not more 
jobless. It must make boomtowns, not 
ghost towns. 

We can see to it that old age is welcomed 
with serenity and lived in dignity. 

Education, which has become a necessity 
for all, must be made a reality for all. We 
can doit. We have the means. 

Our cities can be made into efficient, 
wholesome, good places in which to live. 

And why must we permit the thousands 
of farm families of this Nation—the most 
productive and efficient in all the world—to 
live on the edge of poverty? We should not 
and we must not. 

We can meet the challenge of poverty here 
at home. But it will all be meaningless 
if we cannot find a way to live without war. 

Yes, above all, we must preserve the peace. 
The road to peace can well be a thousand 
miles long. But under President Kennedy 
and now President Johnson we have been 
taking the first steps. 

Indeed, if we are to have peace for our- 
selves and our children, we can look with 
prayerful gratitude to the work of four great 
men and women, who have passed from the 
scene in these last few years: 

Dag Hammarskjold, who gave his life for 
the United Nations. 

Eleanor Roosevelt, who was the very em- 
bodiment of the generosity and the noblest 
aspirations of all mankind. 

Pope John XXIII, who had only a short 
time to reign as Supreme Pontiff and knew 
it, but who with serenity and confidence 
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wrote one of the great documents for peace 
of all time. 

And, John F. Kennedy, whose life was 
struck down at a time when he had set his 
Nation firmly on the path to peace. 

Our task—indeed it is our solemn duty—is 
to continue the work started by these great 
world leaders, 

Let me close by speaking to you as fellow 
tollers in the political vineyards. 

President Kennedy was granted only a 
thousand days to push forward the great 
enterprises he had begun. 

It is up to you to see to it that President 
Johnson has the time and the tools to finish 
the job. 

That means—indeed, it requires—the re- 
election of President Johnson with a liberal 
Democratic majority in Congress, and I 
underline the word “liberal,” to back him up. 

We can be happy that we, as a party, are 
more united than ever before. 

We are not burdened with an aspirant for 
the Presidency who wants to stop the world 
so that he—and his frenetic claque of young 
fogies and little old ladies in tennis shoes— 
can get off. 

But we cannot depend upon the divisions 
within the GOP ranks to do our job for us. 
They might—even though they are Republi- 
cans—come to their senses and come to- 
gether, 

We must work, and work hard, between 
now and November. We must carry the 
Democratic policies and programs to every 
supermarket and every doorstep. 


OLDEST KNOWN STOCK CERTIF- 
ICATE TO BE EXHIBITED AT 
WORLD'S FAIR 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
know that the many Americans of Scan- 
dinavian origin in my State who are 
beneficiaries of the private enterprise 
system as practiced in the United States 
take pride in an announcement made in 
Sweden this week that the King’s Ar- 
chivist has given permission to send to 
the United States the world’s oldest 
known stock certificate representing 
share ownership in a company still in 
operation. 

The document, written in medieval 
Latin and dating back to June 16, 1288, 
serves as valuable evidence of private 
enterprise as practiced in Sweden in 
medieval times. This certificate, which 
is to be exhibited in the Swedish Pavil- 
ion at the World’s Fair, the theme of 
which is “Creative Sweden—Land of 
Free Enterprise,’ records that Bishop 
Peter Elofsson received from his nephew, 
Nicolaus Christineson, a one-eighth 
share in Stora Kopparberg. The trans- 
action was validated by King Magnus 
Ladulaas and other dignitaries, who af- 
fixed their seals. 

This document is particularly inter- 
esting in that it is a share in a com- 
pany which has an unbroken industrial 
tradition which goes back 900 years and 
is the oldest stock corporation in Sweden 
and probably in the world. 

The corporation now has 20,000 stock- 
holders and 14,000 employees. It is one 
of Sweden’s largest producers of steel, 
woodpulp, newsprint, and chemical prod- 
ucts, all based on its own mines, forest, 
and power stations. 

Stora has subsidiaries in the United 
States, Canada, Great Britain, Germany, 
Norway, Italy, Brazil, Argentina, and 
Uruguay. Its original copper mine 
Played an important role in Sweden’s 
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history, having helped King Gustavus 
Adolphus finance the extensive wars 
which made Sweden a world power in 
the 17th century. 

I know that all Americans join me in 
expressing appreciation to King Gustav 
Adolf VI for permitting this historic 
paper to come to the United States as 
evidence of the continuing bonds of 
friendship and trade between our two 
countries. 


ONE YEAR AFTER THE HOUSING 
EXECUTIVE ORDER 


Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, there is 
some misapprehension in some quarters 
about whether the pending civil rights 
bill deals with housing. As I read the 
bill, there is nothing in it which changes 
existing regulation, existing law. The 
Federal law on the subject is, of course, 
the Executive order against discrimina- 
tion in federally financed housing which 
was issued in the fall of 1962. 


Trends in Housing, the bimonthly 
journal of the National Committee 
Against Discrimination in Housing, re- 
cently assayed the first year of the Ex- 
ecutive order and emphasized a point 
which I believe may be of interest in 
connection with many of the more sen- 
sational predictions being circulated 
about the pending civil rights bill. When 
the Executive order was first issued, 
there were dire predictions about the 
havoc it would create in housing. Now, 
even trade journals agree that business 
has never been better than during the 
first year of the order. 

I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from the Trends article may be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Orper’s Fmsr Year Hap SMALL ImMpacr— 
RESISTANCE NEGLIGIBLE 

As the first year under the Executive 
order barring discrimination in federally 
aided housing ended, neither the hopeful ex- 
pectations of supporters nor the gloomy 
forecasts of opponents had been realized. 
The record shows that little happened—good 
or bad. 

Thus far, relatively few minority-group 
families have been directly benefited by the 
antibias mandate. The limited scope and 
narrow interpretation of the order, inade- 
quate informational programs about what it 
covers and how it operates, and cumbersome, 
slow-moving enforcement procedures have 
discouraged its use. Throughout the coun- 
try only 27 complaints under both the man- 
datory and the “good offices” sections of the 
order were filed, and less than a third of 
these had been satisfactorily settled during 
the year. 

END OF SCARE 

And what about the industry’s contention 
that the order would play havoc with busi- 
ness? “Integration: End of the Big Scare,” 
House & Home (January 1964) headlined one 
section of Its report on the National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders’ annual convention, 
recently held in Chicago. This year’s meet- 
ing was in virtually universal agreement that 
the order has had only a slight effect on 
housing,” House & Home declared. 

The Luce publication for the building in- 
dustry went on to report that “homebuild- 
ing apparently ended the year 10 percent 
ahead of 1962 levels,” and the president of 
the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards has stated that neither construction 
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nor sale of homes has been much affected 

“by Federal pressure for the integrated neigh- 

neon (Dallas Morning News, Sept. 4, 
). 

The “end of the big scare“ was underscored 
by a recent report issued by HHFA Admin- 
istrator Robert C. Weaver. ‘Predictions that 
the President's nondiscriminatlon order 
would result in a sharp downturn in home- 
building proved false, as we thought they 
would,” he asserted. “Homebuilding has 
risen, and 1963 promises to be one of the 
highest homebuilding years on record.” 

Mr. Weaver said the record shows that re- 
sistance to the nondiscrimination mandate 
during its first year has been negligible. 
The Urban Renewal Administration had only 
four cancellations, and only 814 units of pub- 
lic housing (less than 1 percent of the total 
number covered by the order) were with- 
drawn. 

FHA APPLICATIONS 


Applications for FHA assistance totaled 
255,854 during the first 11 months of 1963, 
as compared with 268,986 for a similar period 
in 1962. Both industry and Government ex- 
perts discount the housing order as the 
reason for the slight drop. FHA Commis- 
sioner Philip N. Brownstein notes that ap- 
plications from Atlanta reached a new high 
in 1963, topping 1962 by 12 percent. Many 
observers feel the exceptional availability 
of conventional mortgage money ac- 
counts in large measure for the less than 5 
percent decline in FHA applications in 1963. 

Builders, observed the Philadelphia Bul- 
letin (Oct. 5, 1963), “report that the custom- 
er with the cash in his pocket and the desire 
for new shelter has not been scared off by the 
housing order.“ 


IMMEDIATE OUTLOOK 


According to Mr. Weaver's report, more 
than 600,000 federally aided housing units 
covered by the nondiscrimination require- 
ments of the Executive order are now avail- 
able or will come on the market during 1964. 
Almost 200,000 of these are completed homes 
or apartments now ready for occupancy. 

(The mandatory section of the antibias 
edict covered only housing which was con- 
tracted for after the order’s effective date, 
November 20, 1962. Thus, during 1963, a 
substantial amount of preorder housing was 
available. This backlog is almost exhausted, 
and most federally aided housing on the 
market from now on will fall under the 
order's prohibition of discrimination.) 

URBAN RENEWAL PROJECTS 

Mr. Weaver also reported that 800 of the 
1.400 urban renewal projects undertaken 
since the program started in 1949 are now 
subject to specific nondiscrimination agree- 
ments under the order. More than 90 of the 
800 covered projects were under construc- 
tion during the last year. 


TWO ESSENTIALS 

“The first essential to make housing avail- 
able to all, without discrimination,” said 
the HHFA chief, is to provide housing. This 
is being done, on the private and public 
market and in the redevelopment of our 
urban areas. 

“This rapidly growing supply of good hous- 
ing, at many price levels and in urban and 
suburban locations,” he continued, “will 
provide nonwhite and other minority fami- 
lies a wide choice of better housing from 
which to choose in the coming year.” 

Mr. Weaver said the second essential step 
in achieving an open market is for individ- 
uals to avail themselves of the choices pro- 
vided. He predicted that 1964 will see the 
start of a significant dispersion of nonwhite 
families from the segregated ghetto into the 
general community. 


SPECIFIC PROGRAMS 


Housing now or soon to be available and 
which is subject to the mandatory section 
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101 of the order, comes under the following 
HHFA programs: 

FHA: A total of 282,500 units of new hous- 
ing—191,700 single family homes and 90,800 
apartments. About 95,000 of these are com- 
pleted and ready for occupancy. 

In addition, as of November 1963, FHA had 
available for sale or rent some 70,000 homes 
acquired through foreclosures. Since the 
order was issued, a substantial number of 
FHA- and VA-reporsessed houses have been 
sold to nonwhite buyers. 

VA: About 100,000 units of new housing. 
Figures were not given for the number of 
these which have been completed and open 
for occupancy. 

PHA: A total of 84,000 new public hous- 
ing units are covered by the order. Of these, 
35.000 are in development, and 49,000 in the 
preliminary planning stage. 

Other programs: There are 78,944 accom- 
modations for college students and 1,579 for 
hospital nurses and interns which are sub- 
ject to the Executive order and are now or 
will soon be completed. Also, there are 
14,194 units of housing for senior citizens 
under the direct loan program. 


COMPLAINT LOAD 


During the year, FHA received 12 com- 
plaints covered by the mandatory provisions 
of the order (one of these initiated with 
VA and was supported by FHA—see below). 
Six of the cases resulted in agreements by 
the builders to sell homes to the com- 
plainants and to refrain from future dis- 
criminatory practices. As of mid-December, 
six cares were pending: in two, the builders 
had expressed willingness to cell if the buy- 
ers made bona fide purchase offers; three 
were scheduled for hearings; and one was 
under investigation. 

The first suspension of a builder for vio- 
lation of FHA nondiscrimination rules came 
on December 30. On that date, FHA an- 
nounced that H & S Builders, Inc., of Silver 
Spring, Md. (a suburb of Washington), had 
been suspended from future participation 
in its insured mortgage program. The case 
was based on a complaint filed by the Wash- 
ington office of the American Friends Service 
Committee on behalf of a Negro couple who 
sought to buy a home in Oakwood Knolls, 
the firm’s development in East Riverdale, 
Md. 

In July, VA suspended a Florida building 
firm from participation in its home loan 
guaranty program, FHA also issued a suspen- 
sion (Trends, July-August 1963). After 4 
months, both agencies lifted the suspen- 
sions because VA told the builder, you 
have given assurance that you will not dis- 
criminate.” According to the press, the 
firm’s sales dipped more than two-thirds 
while FHA- and VA-assistance was not forth- 
coming. 

VA's action in the Florida case drew angry 
criticism from Representative OLIN B. 
Teacue, Democrat, of Texas, on the ground 
that the Negro involved had made no clear 
offer to buy a home. “I do not believe that 
builder Norman Rossman was in technical 
violation,” declared the Congressman, “and 
I do not believe that VA is correct in its 
interpretation that certificates of reasonable 
value issued prior to the Presidential order 
are covered.” 

GOOD OFFICES SECTION 102 

Fifteen complaints were filed with FHA 
which involved housing not covered by the 
mandatory section of the order, In two cases 
the Federal agencies were successful in using 
their “good offices” to persuade builders to 
comply with the intent of the order; four 
cases were in negotiation in mid-December; 
and persuasive efforts failed in the others. 


RECENT FEDERAL ACTIONS 


In late October, FHA issued a new ruling 
which places a nondiscrimination require- 
ment on extensions or reissuance of unused 
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commitments for mortgage insurance, re- 
gardless of whether the builder secured the 
original commitment before the effective 
date of the order. A second regulation is- 
sued at the same time requires that applica- 
tions for FHA insurance involving the sale 
of existing dwellings, or the sale of land upon 
which a dwelling is to be erected, shall be 
accompanied by a certification by the seller 
that he will not discriminate. 

More recently, Mr. Weaver announced that 
the Federal housing agencies have completed 
a cooperation agreement with the Minnesota 
Commission Against Discrimination which is 
expected to serve as a model for similar 
agreements with the other States with com- 
prehensive antibias housing laws. Under 
the terms of the agreement, if violation of 
the State fair housing law involves any fed- 
erally aided housing (whether covered by 
the mandatory section of the order or not), 
the full sanctions of the order would be in- 
voked, If, for example, an FHA builder is 
found guilty of violating the Minnesota law, 
he will be suspended from further partici- 
pation in the FHA program. The agreement 
also provides for systematic exchange of in- 
formation about federally aided projects 
which are scheduled and violations under 
the order or under the State law. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alaska is recognized. 


TRAINING OF ALASKAN NATIVES 
IN ELECTRONICS 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, 4 
years ago, a useful education program 
was started in behalf of Alaskan natives, 
which is the Alaskan term for the Alas- 
kans of the aboriginal race—either In- 
dians, Eskimos or Aleuts. 

It consisted of training young men in 
the field of electronics. We have in 
Alaska a far-flung distant early warning 
line, the so-called DEW Line, which 
alerts the defense facilities of Alaska 
against the approach of hostile aircraft. 

We also have a widespread communi- 
cation system known as the White Alice 
System. Up to this time, the electronic 
technicians necessary to man these in- 
stallations were brought in from the 
lower 48 States, at great cost. They 
were not long happy at these remote sta- 
tions. They were bored, and chafed at 
the isolation. They were unaccustomed 
to the climate. 

For a number of years I have been 
urging the employment of our natives in 
available jobs. I did this as governor, 
as did Alaska’s then lone spokesman in 
the House, territorial delegate, and now 
Senator, E. L. Bog“ BARTLETT, After 
statehood we renewed our efforts. With 
the development of the DEW Line and 
White Alice System, it struck us that 
here was a splendid opportunity, by first 
giving the necessary training, to furnish 
that useful employment to Alaskans 
which we had been seeking for so long. 

I personally urged this policy, re- 
peatedly, to officials of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, and I was happy to see 
the program initiated 4 years ago. 

The first group of 10 Indian and Eski- 
mo young men, selected by the principals 
of their respective schools for outstand- 
ing performance, came to New York and 
spent 18 months at the RCA school. I 
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am happy to report that whereas in a 
class of more than 200, taken from all 
parts of the United States, approximately 
one-half flunked their tests and were not 
able to be certified as electronic techni- 
cians, every one of our Alaskan boys made 
the grade and all were able to return to 
Alaska to take on the jobs on the DEW 
line and the White Alice System, at 
salaries beginning somewhere between 
$8,000 and $10,000 a year. 

One memorable incident in connection 
with their graduation was that they came 
to Washington and were received at the 
White House, where I had the pleasant 
duty of introducing them to President 
Kennedy and explaining this new pro- 
gram to him, urging him to support fur- 
ther appropriations so that this pilot 
project could become a full-fledged pro- 
gram for all possible candidates for the 
available positions. The program has 
come into being and has been so success- 
ful that it has been continued and ex- 
panded and seyeral other classes have 
been graduated. About 100 young Alas- 
kans have either been trained or are in 
training. It is our hope that about 500 
young people will be made available for 
these jobs. Personally, I do not see why 
these jobs should be limited to men. 
There is no reason why we should not 
train women as well, and I hope that this 
will be done. 

An excellent article dealing with this 
subject appeared in the Fecruary 29 is- 
sue of Business Week under the head- 
ing: 

Going Native the Electronics Way. 


The subhead reads: 


RCA Has Had Difficulty Keeping Techni- 
cians at DEW Line, Other Outposts in North. 
Eskimos, Alaskan Indians, Just Starting 
Training in New York, May Be the Answer. 


I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the Recorp at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Gornc NATIVE THE ELECTRONICS Way—RCA 
Has Hap DIFFICULTY KEEPING TECHNICIANS 
AT DEW LINE, OTHER OUTPOSTS In NORTH; 
ESKIMOS, ALASKAN INDIANS, JUST STARTED 
TRAINING IN New York, May BE THE 
ANSWER 


A group of 40 Eskimos and Alaskan Indians, 
jet-propelled from the Stone Age to the 
space age, arrived in New York this week to 
start an 18-month course to train as elec- 
tronic technicians. With them were 11 wives 
and 24 children. 

The men will study and work at RCA Insti- 
tutes, Inc., within walking distance of an 
apartment-hotel where all will live. Gen- 
erally, their only previous taste of living 
“down south” took place last week at the 
Coach House, a Seattle motel, where they 
received orientation in such 20th-century de- 
velopments as traffic lights, modern kitchens, 
plush restaurants, and supermarkets. They 
are, however, familiar with airplanes, the 
most common form of travel in Alaska. 


DISTAFF SIDE 
The wives—who came along to insure the 
program's success—were given talks on per- 
sonal appearance and grooming, while the 
men toured electronics plants.and also vis- 
ited the Boeing facility at Renton, Wash. 
The program is the brainchild of the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs and has full coopera- 
tion from RCA. The company, like other de- 
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fense contractors, has had difficulty keeping 
electronics technicians on the job at DEW 
line and White Alice outposts, and at track- 
ing stations for Tiros weather satellites. It 
is looking for greater stability by employing 
qualified Alaskan natives. 

As for the Bureau, it is anxious to provide 
vocational training for Indians, and, in fact, 
it is bearing the entire expense of the group— 
men, women, and children—under a law 
passed in 1958. Incluced are transportation 
from their homes in Alaska, living expenses, 
tuition, books, and other incidentals. Nor- 
mally, Indians in such programs may select 
living quarters themselves. But with the 
World’s Fair about to open in New York, 
the Bureau booked lodgings in advance. 

This is more than a trial run for the 
Bureau, Two pilot groups of ten men each 
already have been trained in electronics and 
returned to jobs in Alaska. The present 
group, however, is the largest ever sent out 
for this type of training. 


REWARDS 


To the participating native Alaskan—all 
are high school graduates or the equiva- 
lent—this program could be a bonanza. 
Instead of an uncertain, undependable fu- 
ture, which might include commercial fish- 
ing, work on roads, in canneries, or at mili- 
tary bases, these men can look forward to 
steady employment. 

Furthermore, it will be at pinnacle rates 
of pay for any of their group and will in- 
clude provisions for pensions and living in 
their native surroundings. Some of the 40 
men came from Indian villages, others from 
southeastern Alaska where lumbering and 
commercial fishing were the principal activ- 
ities. 

Still others are from the vast sparsely 
settled country north of the Arctic Circle, 
where trapping is the main source of in- 
come, and hunting the principal source of 
food. Outside the cities, there are few year- 
round jobs in Alaska, except for the military 
and the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration. 

FREEDOM OF CHOICE 

There is no guarantee that after training 
in New York is completed, the men will 
want to return to their native land; they 
are free to go wherever they wish, and the 
Bureau will pay transportation. However, 
officials expect nearly all will want to go 
back to Alaska, where jobs are almost always 
open at remote outposts. 

Not only is the pay attractive—starting be- 
tween $9,600 and $10,200 annually—plus 
living costs—but the very isolation and re- 
moteness of some sites may take them back 
to the country where they grew up and 
which they know best. 


PROPOSED MOTION TO COMMIT 
CIVIL RIGHTS BILL TO JUDICIARY 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, it will 
be my intention to oppose the motion to 
be made in due time by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
to send the civil rights bill to the Judi- 
ciary Committee. My reason for oppos- 
ing it will be that it would be a complete 
waste of time for the committee to take 
up a matter which it already has had 
before it. Having served on that com- 
mittee, I know what has happened and 
what will happen, namely, a filibuster 
before the committee. 

I do not understand the strategy of 
meeting now at 12 o’clock noon and run- 
ning until 6 or 7 o’clock in the evening. 
I do not understand why we do not fol- 
low the same practice that was followed 
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with the farm bill and the tax bill, by 
coming in early and staying late, at least 
at this time, in order to dispose of the 
legislation. 

It may be that there is an expectation 
that the motion of the senior Senator 
from Oregon will prevail. I hope it will 
not prevail. However, it may be that it 
is expected it will prevail, and that some 
other measures will again be shoved 
ahead of the civii rights bill. 

I understand that hearings are being 
held now before the Finance Committee 
on the meat bill. I opposed the Hruska 
amendment when the farm bill was be- 
fore the Senate. I was one of the few 
members of my party who did oppose it. 

I believe that the problem which is 
before the Senate now is more important 
than any other problem, and I therefore 
hope that no effort will be made to agree 
to the motion of the senior Senator from 
Oregon, or to put up merely token op- 
position to it in order to bring in some 
other matters ahead of the legislation 
which we are now discussing. 

I know that the senior Senator from 
Oregon would not be a party to that. I 
know he is one of the stanchest sup- 
porters of civil rights legislation. I know 
he is making his motion in good faith, 
but the result of it could be that some 
of the other matters could be laid before 
the Senate, before the civil rights bill— 
an event which I very much hope will 
not take place. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to say to my good friend from New York 
(Mr. Keatinc] and also to my good 
friend from New York [Mr. Javits] good 
lawyers that they are, that I know of 
no two Senators who are more stanch 
supporters of the U.S. Supreme Court. 
I am so sure of their openmindedness 
that I know they will not irrevocably 
commit themselves to opposition to my 
motion until they have listened to the 
Supreme Court, through my lips, in the 
form of my argument in support of my 
motion. 

The Supreme Court has handed down 
what we lawyers call decisions “right on 
the nose” in relation to the legal posi- 
tion that the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon has taken. 

Ten days is a short period of time in 
any session of the Senate. Many things 
could be brought out in those 10 days. 
I merely propose that the bill be sent 
to the committee with instructions that 
it be brought back to the Senate in not 
later than 10 days. We shall then have 
the kind of legal record that the Su- 
preme Court has told us in past cases 
it considers essential from the stand- 
point of assistance to the Court in con- 
nection with litigious problems connect- 
ed with a bill as important as this one 
is. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, it was 
not my intention to join in this debate, 
but I have been joined in it by my friend 
the Senator from Oregon. I shall cer- 
tainly listen with interest to the argu- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon. But 
I have voted against the committee re- 
ference on one occasion in connection 
with this debate. It is clear to me that 
it would not advance the bill to send 
the bill to committee, because afterward 
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the bill would still not be before the 
Senate, and the Senate would still have 
to deal with a motion to consider it. 
No Member of the Senate can say now 
how many days the debate on the pres- 
ent motion to take up the bill will last, 
before Senators come face to face with 
the motion of the Senator from Oregon. 

I shall consider the question objec- 
tively when it is raised; but, as I have 
voted against such a proposal in the 
past, for the reasons I have stated, my 
inclination would be not to support the 
Senator’s motion, for the reason stated 
by my colleague from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I know 
of no Supreme Court decision on the 
point the Senator from Oregon has men- 
tioned. I have not read them all, but I 
have read a good many decisions. I have 
not found one which states that it is nec- 
essary to have a committee hearing—or 
to have the committee go through the 
motions of a hearing—on a Senate bill 
before the Senate can enact legislation. 
If that is the case, the Senate has done a 
great many illegal things in the past. 
The Senator from Oregon is a great 
lawyer. If he can cite a decision to that 
effect, I shall certainly listen to his 
argument. 

Mr. MORSE. It has never been my 
position that it is necessary to have 
hearings for that purpose. I shall point 
out what the Supreme Court has said, 
namely, that it is helpful to the Supreme 
Court when a case comes before it in- 
volving a statute. It is my opinion that 
every single sentence of this act will be 
litigated. 

I wish to give the Supreme Court the 
strongest possible base, so that the law 
can be sustained. 

As the Senator knows—and he was 
very kind to say so—I stand shoulder to 
shoulder with the two Senators from 
New York and with my dear friend from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] and all the 
other Senate advocates of civil rights in 
seeking to have the strongest possible 
law passed to assure the Negroes of the 
country that, at long last, they will be 
guaranteed their constitutional rights. 
To implement that guarantee we must 
pass a bill that will stand up against a 
court attack. That is why I believe a 
procedural mistake is being made in not 
obtaining a committee report that can 
be used when the question is litigated 
in the courts. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am not 
persuaded that that is so. I am con- 
fident that a thorough legislative history 
will be made on the floor of the Senate. 
Whatever we do, we shall have to con- 
sider many amendments to the bill, and 
it might be that a reference of the bill to 
committee, even if it is not risky—and 
I am not convinced of that—because of 
the placing of other measures ahead of 
civil rights and because of other bog- 
downs, would lead to unnecessary delay 
in terms of the proposed legislation. 

Be that as it may, I respect the Sena- 
tor from Oregon, and shall listen with 
the greatest care to his arguments. I 
express the hope that we may reach that 
state and be able to consider his motion 
shortly—I hope even today. I know that 
is a vain hope, but I hope we may be 
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able to consider his motion at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I must 
express my profound regret that the dis- 
tinguished Senators from New York are 
so impatient for the battle that they are 
not disposed to tolerate even 2 days of 
normal procedure in connection with 
this measure. 

All of us know how they have been 
thirsting for the contest. We have heard 
them speak on the floor of the Senate, 
objecting to the consideration of the 
farm bill and to the consideration of 
any other measures until the so-called 
civil rights legislation was out of the 
way. I know that they have donned 
the armor and have taken the sword; 
but I express the hope that they will be 
able to control their lust for blood and 
battle for at least a day or two of normal 
debate in the Senate, particularly in 
view of the fact that there has been no 
consideration of the bill by a committee. 

I realize, of course, that when they 
hear the sound of the trumpet, which is 
the voice of the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], and 
hear the first clang of battle and the 
clamor of combat, they demand immedi- 
ate and unconditional surrender, or else 
that those who oppose the legislation be 
pilloried or put to the sword. 

However, I trust that they will look 
back over the history of the Senate and 
see that there is nothing unusual in pro- 
ceeding for 3 or 4 days under the normal 
process of having the Senate meet at 12 
o’clock and adjourn before the marches 
of the morning. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to reply to the Senator from Georgia 
for 1 minute. 

We cannot require anything. The 
Senator from Georgia knows that. His 
speech is a beauty. But he knows as well 
as we do that he and his colleagues may 
debate the motion for as long as they 
please, until the Senate votes cloture. 
The only reason I say that is so that the 
country may know that we cannot con- 
trol anything. We cannot persuade; we 
cannot implore. What Senators in op- 
position to the bill wish to do, they will 
do. It is their privilege to speak, just 
as it is ours. 

This debate will be addressed to Amer- 
ica. I believe the impact of America will 
be brought to bear ultimately upon this 
subject. That is the only reason why I 
speak now; otherwise, there would be no 
point to it. 

We all understand the right of Sena- 
tors to speak to this issue for as long as 
they wish to speak, within the rules of 
the Senate. I do not implore, I do not 
control, I am not thirsting for battle. 
But I believe that the struggle in which 
we are engaged is critical for the Nation 
as a whole. I respect the sincerity of the 
Senators from the South, including the 
Senator from Georgia, in feeling that it 
is critical for their section of the country 
and for the Nation, as well. 

I respect them. But I think we ought 
to be equally respected; and I shall say 
so as many times as the Senator from 
Georgia makes it necessary for me to 
Say so. 
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This is an equal contest. The jury is 
now in the box. The jury is the Ameri- 
can people. I have enough faith in our 
institutions to believe that the American 
people will make their weight felt. I will 
not sit here and have my cause either 
denigrated or demeaned, any more than 
I expect those who oppose the bill to 
have their cause denigrated or demeaned. 
I shall rise upon every occasion to make 
that plain. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
vehemence with which the Senator 
from New York responded to my state- 
ment—which I hope contained nothing 
offensive—tends to cast some doubt on 
his statement that he demands only equal 
time and an equal part in this matter. 
It is not an equal contest, and it cannot 
be an equal contest because the propo- 
nents of the bill have refused to let the 
bill go before a legislative committee at 
any stage of the proceedings. It is an 
unequal contest so far as the American 
people are concerned. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] speaks of letting the American 
people hear him from this Chamber. I 
am sure they will hear him, as he is 
fortunately representing a State which 
controls much of the media of com- 
munications in this country. We have 
asked that the American people be per- 
mitted to petition a committee of Con- 
gress with respect to the bill. Unless 
the people have that opportunity, they 
are denied a constitutional right. 

I did not intend to stir the Senator by 
my brief statement. But until the Sen- 
ator concedes that the bill should be re- 
ferred to a committee, it will be an 
unequal contest waged against the op- 
ponents of the bill, and against the 
American people, who have been kept in 
abysmal ignorance of the total effect of 
the bill upon them in their daily lives. 


HOLDING OF ELECTIVE OR AP- 
POINTIVE PUBLIC OFFICE BY 
MEMBERS OF ARMED FORCES OF 
THE UNITED STATES, REGULAR 
OR RESERVE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp a letter I have 
received from a responsible citizen, to- 
gether with an article entitled “Coddled 
Commandos,” published in the magazine 
Newsweek for February 10, 1964. I have 
deleted the signature of the writer of the 
letter because of his concern, as the let- 
ter states, that any publicity involving 
his name might harm him. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

FEBRUARY 9, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 


U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I am enclosing 
herewith an article which appeared in News- 
week, February 10, 1964. Perhaps it has al- 
ready come to your attention. Nevertheless 
I cannot help writing again on this general 
tubject which I feel is a national disgrace. 
It has long been my view that no one holding 
elective or appointive public office—above 
and beyond civil service status—should be 
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permitted to hold any appointment or com- 
mission in the Armed Forces of the United 
States, Regular or Reserve. 

I say this even though I presently hold a 
Reserve commission in the U.S. Army. How- 
ever, I still retain my civilan viewpoint 
where politics are concerned. What we have 
now in Congress borders on a national dis- 
grace. I am constantly reminded of Herbert 
Block’s recent cartoon portraying a group of 
workmen inscribing on the National Capitol 
the words of Senator Jonna at the Baker 
hearings, “Gentlemen, we are not investi- 
gating Senators.” Supervising the project 
is a caricature of a Senator, string tie and 
all, who shouts: “Better make that in gold 
letters, boys.“ Although our Congress is 
made up of human beings and will always 
have accompanying weaknesses, it ought to 
be like Caesar's wife even if it never will be. 
But, there is no reason why we should aban- 
don our attempts to make it so, and I have 
long been impressed with your personal cam- 
paign to bring about more morality and re- 
sponsibility in Government. 

It is difficult to be an American in this 
part of the world and try to hold up our 
country as a shining example when you 
have situations such as the one being pub- 
licized in the attached article. In an area 
where freeloading, nepotism, graft and cor- 
ruption are considered to be a way of life, 
we have a difficult time speaking out against 
these evils when the local inhabitants can 
point to similar happenings in our own sys- 
tem, albeit on a considerably smaller scale. 
Nevertheless, it can probably be safely said 
that the result is that the deficiencies of 
our Government are more readily apparent to 
an American living abroad than to one at 
home. 

I realize that it is in fact futile for me to 
be writing this letter for the vast number 
of Representatives and Senators holding re- 
serve commissions are certainly not going to 
part with them willingly. Nevertheless, for 
whatever benefit it may have, I choose to 
speak out and voice my discontent with this 
“built-in” lobby in Congress. It will be im- 
possible to live up to the intent of the Con- 
stitution in keeping the military establish- 
ment completely out of the machinery of 
government as long as so many political 
leaders, elective and appointive, have a vested 
interest in the military and vice versa. 

It is said, and undoubtedly with more than 
a grain of truth, that the situation has got- 
ten so bad that the three military services 
actively compete in their endeavors to award 
reserve commissions to newly elected Sena- 
tors and Representatives who don't already 
hold these merely in order to have more allies 
in their respective camps. The story is 
told—whether or not it is apocryphal I can- 
not say—that the Air Force stole a march on 
the Army in awarding a commission to Sen- 
ator when he was first elected. The 
Army was actively working on Senator 
but the matter of a commission was referred 
to Department of the Army for approval. The 
Air Force commander did not refer the mat- 
ter to Department of the Air Force but 
awarded a commission on his own responsi- 
bility, thus beating out the Army by a day or 
two. Even if this tale is an unfounded 
rumor, it has to be admitted that it would 
not be spread if Senators and Representa- 
tives did not and could not hold Reserve 
commissions, 
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I write this merely to give you one citi- 
zen’s opinion. I fear that I must ask you 
not to give me any publicity whatsoever in 
connection with this letter. This is simply 
because I am sure it would not do me person- 
ally any good whatsoever—as an active re- 
servist—to be associated with a stand such 
as I have taken. I concede that it is a shame 
that I have to take the coward’s way out in 
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a matter such as this, but there are times 
when discretion is truly the better part of 
valor—particularly when confronting such 
formidable opposition as one faces in this 
general area. 

Sincerely, 


ARMED FORCES: CODDLED COMMANDOS 


Deep in the Strategic Air Command's 
underground war room near Omaha, the Gen- 
eral listened intently to an operations briefing 
last week, then fired a series of sharp ques- 
tions that revealed an intimate knowledge of 
the capabilities and problems of SAC bomb- 
ers. The general’s face was familiar to all, 
but not his serious manner and tone of voice. 
“He doesn’t drawl or talk as slow as he does 
in the movies,” one briefing officer said later. 
“He is much faster, sharper.” Lanky, gray- 
ing movie star, Jimmy Stewart, had just 
stepped again into his role as a brigadier 
general of the U.S. Air Force Reserve for his 
annual 2-week tour of active duty. 

The Air Force, as usual, began working 
Stewart toa frazzle. To assure maximum ex- 
posure, his orders hopped him from Omaha 
to Colorado Springs to Washington, and then 
to Tampa, Orlando, and Cape Kennedy before 
carrying him back to Hollywood. At the Pen- 
tagon, Stewart ran into Col. Maurice Casey 
and reminisced about their days as World 
War II buddies who “used to steal B-24’s and 
go on low-level training flights chasing Eng- 
lish cows." But Stewart was also as up to 
date on missiles. “You're darned right 
they're dependable,” he said. The real reli- 
ability is in the mixed force—manned and 
unmanned. That's important.” 

Unblushing, General Stewart's superiors 
hoped that as much as possible of the actor's 
stardust would rub off on the Air Force. 
Brig. Gen, James Stewart is only the best 
known—and, as a crack fighter and bomber 
pilot in World War II, probably the most 
distinguished—of a roster of VIP’s who form 
a sometimes coddled elite in the U.S. Re- 
serves. They are the cream of the 1.7 mil- 
lion Reserve officers and men in phantom 
units on which the Pentagon spends some 
$2 billion a year. But of the VIP’s, the most 
important—and most coddled—are the con- 
gressional commandos,” the Capitol’s term 
for the Senators and Representatives—and 
staffers—who hold Reserve commissions. 

For different reasons, publicity has flared 
brightly on the part-time military lives of 
two Senators—Army Maj. Gen. J. Strom 
THuRMOND, of South Carolina, and Air Force 
Maj. Gen. Barry GOLDWATER, of Arizona. By 
comparison, the rest of the Pentagon's lit- 
tle-known loyal legion moves under cover 
of darkness—and in considerable numbers. 
One training unit—the 9,999th Air Reserve 
Squadron organized and commanded by 
General GoLpWwaTer—has 93 members in- 
cluding not only 70 congressional staffers 
but also Nevada’s Senator Howarp W. CAN- 
NON, a brigadier general; California’s Sena- 
tor CLamn ENGLE, and Hawaii's Senator Hi- 
RAM FONG, both colonels. Lt. Col. MARGARET 
CHasE SMITH, of Maine (who raised Cain 
7 years ago when Jimmy Stewart was first 
up for promotion to general) might have 
belonged to the 9,999th if she hadn't retired 
from the Air Force Reserve some years ago. 

General THURMOND commands an Army 
Reserve unit with a total of 90 members, 
and Navy Capt. WILLIAM S. MatrLiiArp—a 
Republican Congressman from San Fran- 
cisco—heads a volunteer training unit which 
though smaller (75 members), includes the 
Senate's third-ranking Democrat, Marine 
Col. GEORGE A. SMATHERS, of Florida. A fel- 
low Florida Democrat, Representative ROB- 
ERT L. F. SIKES, is a two-star Army Reserve 
general. . 

Many Capitol commandos study dutifully 
to sharpen their military capabilities. Gen- 
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eral GOLDWATER has taken courses in “The 
Principles of War” (as well as in “Oral and 
Written Expression“) and General THUR- 
MOND completed the Senior Officers Nuclear 
Weapons Employment Course in 1959. 

Seaman First Class JoHN G. Tower, the 
GOP Senator from Texas who is the only 
enlisted reservist on Capitol Hill, is studying 
for advancement, too, after holding his pres- 
ent rating some 20 years. “I’m studying the 
bosun’s manual now, but it’s slow going.” 
Seaman Tower said he rejected the Navy's 
offer of a commission (“I don’t want to take 
a rank I'm not qualified for”); he still didn’t 
want one even though a billet opened up 
when his fellow Texan, Lyndon B. Johnson, 
recently resigned his Navy commander’s 
commission. 

HIGH CALIBER 


The Pentagon’s Reserve manpower on Cap- 
itol Hill is hardly a substitute for the U.S. 
Marines. But it provides the Military Estab- 
lishment with a great sense of security when 
legislative battles loom. “Capitol Comman- 
dos" serve as high-caliber lobbyists for indi- 
vidual services (e.g. General THURMOND 
plugged mightily for the Army’s Nike-Zeus 
missile) as well as the whole Defense Depart- 
ment. The military viewpoint is unlikely 
to be neglected, for instance, so long as Re- 
serve Marine Col. John R. Blandford is coun- 
sel of the House Armed Services Committee. 

In return, all the Pentagon has to do is 
follow a fairly sympathetic promotion policy 
for its VIP reservists and wink at normal 
Reserve-training requirements. The cost for 
that kind of influence is small even when 
the services throw in a few foreign junkets, 
as they do each year. Nobody at the Pen- 
tagon takes seriously the question that a 
Congressman, once commissioned, might 
face a conflict of interest. As a matter of 
fact, nobody at the Pentagon seems to take 
the Congressional Commandos very seriously. 

“The truth of the matter,” one official 
said, “is that these Congressmen hang onto 
their Reserve commissions because it gives 
them a certain status back home, it provides 
for some free rides and some junkets. Actu- 
ally, they serve no useful purpose in the 
Reserve because most of them (due to legis- 
lative duties, dependents, or age) would 
never fill their mobilization assignments in 
wartime.” 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp the member- 
ship of the Senate Judiciary Committee. 

There being no objection, the list of 
members was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

MEMBERSHIP OF THE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE 

James O. Eastland, of Mississippi, chair- 
man. 

Olin D. Johnston, of South Carina. 
John L. McClellan, of Arkansas. 

Sam J. Ervin, Jr., of North Carolina. 
Thomas J. Dodd, of Connecticut. 
Philip A. Hart, of Michigan. 

Edward V. Long, of Missouri. 

Edward M. Kennedy, of Massachusetts. 
Birch E. Bayh, of Indiana. 

Quentin Burdick, of North Dakota. 
Everett McKinley Dirksen, of Illinois. 
Roman L. Hruska, of Nebraska. 
Kenneth B. Keating, of New York. 
Hiram L. Fong, of Hawaii. 

Huzh Scott, of Pennsylvania. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, far be it 
from me to mention any names; but I 
wish the Recorp to show my analysis of 
the Judiciary Committee vis-a-vis the 
committee’s support of a strong civil 
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rights bill. According to my mathema- 
tics, at least nine of the members of the 
Judiciary Committee would favor a 
strong civil rights bill; the other six 
would perhaps favor a civil rights bill 
in one form or another. So I am at a 
loss to understand why some of my pro- 
civil-rights friends are so much con- 
cerned about having the bill sent to the 
committee under instructions to report 
it to the Senate in 10 days. 

Furthermore, I do not know why there 
should be fear in regard to having the 
bill reported with amendments. The bill 
should be amended. If anyone thinks 
this civil rights bill, once placed on the 
Senate Calendar, and not referred to a 
Senate committee, will go through the 
Senate without being amended, I am ata 
loss to understand such an attitude, for 
parts of the House version of the bill 
should be amended. 

For example, the FEPC proposal is 
not nearly as strong as the original Sen- 
ate proposal. Furthermore, why athe- 
ism is linked up with it is beyond my 
comprehension, and defies my power of 
imagination. Some persons think it is 
fairly good, but that goes beyond my 
power of imagination. 

Mr. President, it is our duty to amend 
the bill in whatever respect is necessary 
in order to arrive at a bill which will 
stand up in court. I do not “buy” the 
argument that the bill should not be 
amended, in order to avoid sending the 
bill back to the House. If the bill needs 
to be amended, it should be amended 
and should be returned to the House, 
and the House should do its duty by 
joining in the amendments needed in 
order to protect the people of America, 
including the Negroes. 


THE CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964— 
QUORUM CALLS—DAILY SCHED- 
ULE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
order that Senators and aids may be 
informed, and so that Senators may 
readily respond to quorum calls, and to 
avoid delaying the Senate, I announce 
that it is the intention to have the Sen- 
ate remain in session until at least 7 
o’clock tonight; and each day it will be 
the intention to step up the length of 
the sessions a little—after convening at 
12 o' clock noon for the remainder of this 
week. This arrangement will permit the 
committees to transact some very im- 
portant committee business. 

Beginning next week, we shall re- 
evaluate the situation, and shall deter- 
mine whether the Senate should convene 
at an earlier hour and should remain in 
session longer. 

I believe the debate which is occurring 
is helpful, although the same debate 
could occur after the bill had been made 
the pending business. However, Iam not 
at all critical of Senators who wish to 
take time to debate the motion to take 
up the bill; that is entirely within the 
rules and is entirely their privilege. 

But an effort will be made to keep the 
Senate active and busy. Therefore, de- 
lay in responding to quorum calls would 
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only contribute to delaying the proceed- 
ings of the Senate. So let Senators be 
on notice that there has been established 
a system to bring Senators to the Cham- 
ber quickly, to respond to quorum calls. 
I hope that when the roll is called to- 
morrow, each Senator will quickly re- 
spond to the quorum call. Otherwise, we 
would be in the embarrassing situation of 
having to instruct the Sergeant at Arms 
to request the attendance of Senators— 
a procedure which I do not like to in- 
voke. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the measure which is the subject of 
the motion to consider is one of the most 
controversial and, in my judgment, one 
of the most unpopular pieces of proposed 
legislation which will be brought before 
this body or any other body in a long 
period of time. If anyone has any doubt 
that this measure will be one of the most 
unpopular bills ever to be brought before 
the country, let him wait and see how 
the majority of the people will respond 
to it, if this measure should become law. 

At this time, the provisions of the bill 
are not understood by the people; never- 
theless, measures are being taken in an 
attempt to bring the bill before the Sen- 
ate without having it first considered by 
the appropriate committee, and without 
providing an opportunity for the Ameri- 
can people to appear and testify there 
and explain their views in regard to this 
matter. That effort should be resisted. 

Reference has been made to quorum 
calls, to bring Senators to the Chamber. 
I believe the Recorp should show that 
Senators who favor the proposed legis- 
lation—some of whom committed them- 
selves to it even prior to their election to 
the Senate—have asked us to terminate 
the debate on this question. I point out 
that the fact that there may be a quorum 
call from time to time will not mean that 
those of us who oppose the bill have had 
an opportunity to be heard. 

For example, at this time I observe 
that not one Senator is on the far side 
of the aisle; and only six Senators, in- 
cluding the distinguished occupant of 
the chair, are present. If Senators who 
oppose the bill wish to make their case 
and wish to present it to the other Mem- 
bers of the Senate and to the country, 
many Senators should be present; they 
Paa not wait until there is a quorum 
With that point in mind, I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may be recognized, 
in order to suggest the absence of a quo- 
rum, following conclusion of the morn- 
ing hour and after the distinguished oc- 
cupant of the chair has laid before the 
Senate the unfinished business. 

Mr. JAVITS. Let me point out that 
there is a Senator on this side of the 
aisle. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, one Senator has now shown up. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I call 
for the regular order. The absence of 
a quorum can be suggested at any time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Louisiana suggest the 
absence of a quorum? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Not at this 
time, Mr. President. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 

If there is no further morning busi- 
ness, morning business is closed. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of Mr. MANSFIELD to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
7152) to enforce the constitutional right 
to vote, to confer jurisdiction upon the 
district courts of the United States to 
provide injunctive relief against discrim- 
ination in public accommodations, to au- 
thorize the Attorney General to institute 
suits to protect constitutional rights in 
public facilities and public education, to 
extend the Commission on Civil Rights, 
to prevent discrimination in federally as- 
sisted programs, to establish a Commis- 
sion on Equal Employment Opportunity, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mans- 
FIELD] that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of House bill 7152. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, we 
shall have a live quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
absence of a quorum has been suggested; 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 


names: 
No. 73 Leg.] 

Alken Gruening Morton 
Allott Hart Moss 
Anderson Hartke Muskie 
Bartlett Hayden Neuberger 
Bayh Hickenlooper tore 
Beall Hill Pearson 
Bennett Holland Pell 
Bible Hruska Prouty 
Boges Humphrey Pro 
Byrd. Va Inouye Ribicoff 
Byrd, W. Va Javits Robertson 
Cannon Johnston Russell 
Carlson Jordan, N.C. Saltonstall 
Case Jordan, Idaho 
Church Keating Simpson 
Clark Kuchel Smathers 
Cooper Lausche Smith 
Curtis Long, Mo. Sparkman 
Dirksen Long, La. Stennis 
Dodd Magnuson 
Dominick Mansfield Thurmond 
Douglas McClellan Walters 
Eastland McGovern Williams, N.J. 
Ellender McNamara Williams, Del 
Ervin Metcalf Yarborough 
Fong Miller Young, N. Dak. 
Goldwater Monroney Young, Ohio 
Gore Morse 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A 


quorum is present. 

The Senator from Mississippi is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, within 
the past few minutes we have heard an 
expression from the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse], who is a proponent 
of the civil rights bill, that I think is 
very significant. It spells out in greater 
force than I could the real reason why 
the bill should have the fullest study, 
and examination by a competent com- 
mittee. 

The Senator from Oregon said that 
every sentence of this far-reaching bill 
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will be the subject of litigation. That is 
certainly true. The legislative branch of 
the Government should have the guide- 
lines of committee findings in its con- 
sideration of this measure and it should 
give the judicial branch of the Govern- 
ment some guidelines for interpretation. 
That opportunity will be missed on this 
the most far-reaching bill that has been 
before the Senate on this subject matter 
in the past 100 years if it is not sent to 
committee. That description of the far- 
reaching effects of the bill is not just my 
opinion, but also that of the New York 
Herald Tribune according to a quotation 
in that paper yesterday. In spite of the 
importance of this bill there will be few 
guidelines for the courts to follow except 
the speeches that are made in this Cham- 
ber on various provisions of the bill. 
Many of those statements are heard by 
only a few of the Members of this body. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
rive Senator from Louisiana for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is the Sen- 
ator aware of the fact that the courts 
do not look to the opponents of legisla- 
tion to determine legislative intent, but, 
rather, to the committee reports and 
statements of the managers of the bill, 
particularly those who speak for the 
committee in handling an important 
piece of legislation on the floor of the 
Senate? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
Louisiana has stated the rule correctly, 
and it is a sound rule. A bill should have 
a concise committee report accompany- 
ing it, as well as the statements of the 
Members of Congress who manage the 

I commend the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse] for his concern and interest 
in wanting to send the bill to the appro- 
priate committee of this body for proper 
consideration. 

I call attention to the fact this is not 
merely one bill. It is a bundle of bills 
put together. We have here a most far- 
reaching bill proposing Federal legisla- 
tion on public education. Yet it received 
very little attention before committee. 
Some hearings were held on certain sub- 
ject matters contained in the bill, but 
they were not full and complete hearings 
on the bill in its present form. The part 
of the bill relating to public education 
received scant attention in hearings. 
There has been no substantial Federal 
legislation on public education in the 
history of the Government. There have 
been various appropriations in the field 
and various policies have been set by 
Congress such as legislation pertaining 
to land-grant colleges, but there have 
never been any sweeping Federal enact- 
ments concerning public education. Yet 
it is now proposed that we enact a law 
covering the field of education without 
any Senate committee hearings on the 
proposed bill. 

There is another far-reaching: provi- 
sion in this package of bills. It is the 
provision that would, in effect, repeal the 
formulas laid down in federally assisted 
programs and Federal aid programs now 
on the books. If the bill becomes law, 
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the formulas contained in Federal as- 
sistance acts will be abolished. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi thinks that would 
be the greatest extension of Federal 
power and authority that any Congress 
has enacted in the history of this Gov- 
ernment. For instance, the formulas 
set out in the Land Grant College Act, 
which I believe is 100 years old, would be 
repealed by this bill. If this bill is 
enacted someone else, not the Congress, 
will decide when money appropriated 
under any assistance program should be 
paid and under what conditions it should 
be paid. It does not delegate such power 
to the President of the United States. It 
is a direct delegation of legislative power 
to the head of a department. It would 
be better legally to give the power to the 
President of the United States, if the 
power is to be delegated. There would 
be more of a semblance of order to dele- 
gate such power to the President, rather 
than to the head of a department. With 
very few ground rules to bind him it 
will give a Federal department head un- 
controlled discretion to act almost at 
whim and caprice in withholding Federal 
funds. 

Congress has authority to impose con- 
ditions on Federal appropriations. It has 
the power and responsibility to establish 
formulas. That responsibility cannot be 
met by adopting a sweeping law which 
amends everything on the statute books 
relating to the apportionment of money 
and by one stroke of the pen, so to speak, 
delegating our responsibility and legis- 
lative power to the head of a Govern- 
ment agency. 

Such action on the part of Congress 
would reverse all precedent. It would 
adopt a policy contrary to that which 
has been in effect for 100 years. Yet, 
the part of the bill which would do this 
has had very little consideration in com- 
mittee. So far as I know, there has been 
no report of any kind on it from any 
Senate committee. 

Hearings were held by the Senate 
Commerce Committee on the so-called 
public accommodations title. It was 
considered to some extent by the Judi- 
ciary Committee. But exhaustive and 
complete hearings on the specific public 
accommodation provisions of this bill 
have not been held. Yet it is not only 
a new subject in the field of Federal law, 
but it goes directly into the teeth of the 
plain holdings of the Suoreme Court of 
the United States which said, without 
any condition at all, that such a bill is 
invalid, illegal, and unconstitutional. 

Yet this bill is brought before the Sen- 
ate with the scantiest kind of hearings. 

This is the first time the Federal Gov- 
ernment has ever undertaken to enter 
this field. The bill is a complete rever- 
sal of Federal policy and law. It would 
override and strike down laws, customs, 
habits, practices, and the social order of 
millions of people in the United States. 

It is inconceivable that, under the 
whiplash of so-called moral sentiment, 
under the whiplash of organized minority 
groups, the Senate, assembled to repre- 
sent all the States of the Union, should 
be pushed or intimidated or coerced into 
passing legislation of this kind without 
adequate hearings. 
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I know that 46 Senators signed the 
bill, but I believe that at that time every 
one of them expected there would be rea- 
sonable hearings and full explanations 
of the meaning of the main provisions 
of the bill and an explanation and report 
by the committee as to what would be 
its practical operation and effect. 

But instead of that, there have been 
no comprehensive hearings, and no re- 
port by a Senate committee except on 
limited parts of the bill. I know that 
no motion to send the bill to committee 
will prevail. The Senator from Minne- 
sota, who is in charge of the bill at this 
time, announced a few moments ago that 
the Senate would remain in session until 
a certain time each day, and that the 
time would be increased a little, and then 
a little more on succeeding days. We 
appreciate his accommodation; but the 
Senator is saying that we must consider 
this bill without committee study. The 
Senator announces what the schedule 
will be, and that he will accommodate 
us physically; but so far as any oppor- 
tunity to consider the legislation through 
ordinary channels is concerned, he in- 
sists that we vote to prevent it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi. The 
Senator has made quite a point of the 
fact that there were no hearings before 
the Judiciary Committee. Will the Sen- 
ator tell me why there were no—— 

Mr. STENNIS. If the Senator will 
pardon me, I said there were inadequate 
hearings. There were no hearings on 
many features of the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Will the Senator 
tell me why a bill that had 46 cosponsors, 
and that was referred under normal pro- 
cedure to the Judiciary Committee, had 
limited hearings—as the Senator prop- 
erly and accurately states—involving 
only one witness? The Committee on 
the Judiciary had the civil rights bill be- 
fore it since last August. Why the de- 
lay? It seems to me that is a question 
that needs an answer. 

Mr. STENNIS. The committee itself 
could answer that better than I or any 
other individual Member could; but if the 
committee itself is at fault, why not send 
it to some other committee or to a special 
committee, or do anything the Senate 
might wish? But let us have hearings 
that will culminate in a report, that will 
underscore and outline the import of the 
language and what it means, how it 
measures up to the Constitution, where it 
fails to do so, and where it does do so. 

Let us have some guidelines so that 
both Senators and the courts will have 
something to go by. The courts will 
need such guidance when the provisions 
of the bill are litigated. 

The Senate has not exhausted its ef- 
forts to obtain real hearings. The time 
has come when the proponents of this 
proposed legislation do not care to hold 
any further hearings. The Senator 
from Minnesota has made up his mind 
to prevent it. Merely because a hearing 
will not be held until the Senator from 
Minnesota thinks it should be, that does 
not mean a breakdown in the Senate 
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system. But if the Senate itself fails to 
make a reasonable effort to hold hear- 
ings, that will be a breakdown of the 
Senate system. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Isay most respect- 
fully to the Senator from Mississippi that 
the bills introduced, known as the civil 
rights bills, after the excellent message 
of our late beloved President Kennedy, 
were referred to the appropriate commit- 
tees of the Senate—the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, the Commerce Committee, and 
the Labor and Public Welfare Commit- 
tee. The Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee held extensive hearings, 
heard many witnesses, and reported to 
the Senate its portion of a bill on fair 
employment practices. It is on the 
calendar. 

The Commerce Committee also held 
extensive hearings, heard many wit- 
nesses, and reported to the Senate a 
measure on public accommodations, The 
most exhaustive hearings ever held by 
any committee in the history of the Con- 
gress was held by the Senate Committee 
on Commerce on the subject of public 
accommodations. 

Mr. STENNIS. Let me ask a ques- 
tion. Were any hearings on the public 
accommodations title in its present form 
held by any Senate committee? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The subject mat- 
ter of public accommodations, which was 
the same subject matter that was con- 
sidered in the House of Representatives, 
was discussed in the Senate committee 
hearings. Further, the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, which is the committee to which 
Senators asked that the bill be sent, re- 
fused to take action for some reason or 
other do not know why. It had a duty 
under the Legislative Reorganization Act 
to take action, and it took none. That 
is why the Senate has before it now at 
least an attempt to bring before it the 
House-passed bill. 

I shall comment on this subject more 
fully, as to why the procedure of taking 
the bill through the present route was 
followed, but I believe it is obvious to 
anyone who has served in the Senate 
that the Committee on the Judiciary 
has been the graveyard, the burial 
ground, the tomb, the well in which, for 
many years, every civil rights bill has 
been lost. 

Mr.STENNIS. I believe it is true that 
the hearings that were held on the pub- 
lic accommodations bill by the Com- 
merce Committee were rather full hear- 
ings, but these were on an altogether dif- 
ferent bill than is now before the Senate. 
Quite a few changes were made in the 
House; and an altogether different bill is 
before the Senate than the one on which 
hearings were held. The same is true 
with reference to the FEPC provision. It 
was not recommended by President Ken- 
nedy, but it was thrown in at the last 
minute in the House. It, too, is in a dif- 
ferent form from the bills involved in the 
Senate hearings last year. There have 
been no hearings on that part of the bill 
in its present form. 

Mr. President, may we have order in 
the Chamber? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. Please give the 
Senator from Mississippi the courtesy to 
which he is entitled. 

Mr. STENNIS. Let me ask the Chair 
to put that on the basis of courtesy, not 
to the Senator from Mississippi, but to 
the Senate itself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To the 
Senate itself. 

Mr. STENNIS. So, Mr. President, it 
goes almost without contradiction that, 
as to most of the major parts of the bill 
in its present form, there has not been 
the slightest consideration by a Senate 
committee; and as to the major parts of 
the bill, there have been no guidelines, 
and no reports from a Senate committee 
with reference to the provisions of the 
bill as it is presented. We are asked to 
take it, lock, stock, and barrel, and swal- 
low the whole thing. 

Mr. President, we already know the 
main issues, but there are a few points 
which should be discussed at this stage. 
It is well for us to debate the merits and 
the meaning of the provisions. Today, I 
shall discuss primarily title II of H.R. 
7152. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor for what he has just stated. This is 
the type of discussion which will be very 
helpful—tak'ng up the bill title by title, 
regardless of the time which may be 
consumed. 

I appreciate the fact that the Senator 
will devote his attention, his vital mind, 
ona his long experience to this particular 
title. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 
I may not confine my remarks to title II, 
but I wish to discuss.that aspect because 
of its far-reaching import in a field into 
which the Federal Government has never 
previously entered. This is one of the 
most far-reaching pieces of legislation 
that has ever been offered. 

At the outset I would like to point out 
that the issue of civil rights always 
brings into play highly charged emu- 
tions. These emotions have now been 
raised to a fever pitch and this is per- 
haps more true with respect to the pub- 
lic accommodations than to any other 
portion of the bill. 

Regardless of this and regardless of 
the fact that many regard the goal of 
enacting H.R. 7152 as a great moral 
crusade, I hope that it will be recognized 
that the Federal Government was never 
designed or intended as the instrument 
for a direct attack on alleged moral 
problems. Regardless of good faith and 
sincerity, we must not let the emotional 
fervor of the moment lead us to take the 
perhaps fatal step of trampling upon 
basic human and constitutional rights 
and ignoring the clear constitutional 
infirmities which are inherent in this 
proposal. 

Mr. President, I suspect that as the 
demonstrations, marches sit-ins, and 
blocking of highways and bridges go on, 
a systematized national effort will be 
made to stir up and arouse emotions in 
order to try to force the bill through the 
Senate. To do so would trample on basic 
human and constitutional rights and 
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ignore the clear constitutional infirmi- 
ties which are inherent in the bill. 

I submit that the legislation now be- 
fore us, because of its emotional over- 
tones, demands and requires the most 
impassionate, thorough, and analytical 
consideration. At the same time—and 
because of the same emotional over- 
tones—I fear that it is most unlikely to 
receive such consideration. 

I recognize that Congress has great 
power in many fields but it should not— 
and I trust the Senate will not—attempt 
to use this power to wipe out and eradi- 
cate inherent and basic individual rights 
which are clearly beyond the reach of 
governmental control. Included in 
these is the right to acquire and own 
property and to use, or to restrict the 
use of it, as one sees fit; the right of an 
independent proprietor to operate his 
private business as he sees fit; and the 
right of an individual to choose his own 
associates and customers. 

I submit, Mr. President, that the basic 
constitutional issues involved in title II 
of H.R. 7152 are of much greater sig- 
nificance and importance than our per- 
sonal feelings and convictions about 
racial matters and the merits of integra- 
tion. The preservation of the sanctity 
of inherent constitutional and human 
rights and the principles upon which the 
greatness of this Nation is founded are 
matters which far transcend the impor- 
tance of personal feelings or personal 
convictions on racial issues. I hope no 
one will ignore or belittle the fact that 
constitutional questions of the gravest 
importance are involved in this legis- 
lation. 

I know that there are those in this 
body who support this legislation be- 
cause of their desire to protect what 
they conceive to be the rights of minori- 
ties. However, I hope that they will not 
let their zeal for the end which they have 
in mind justify the very doubtful means 
proposed by H.R. 7152. No ends can 
justify legislation which tramples ruth- 
lessly upon the most sacred and funda- 
mental rights of the majority—which 
destroys and wipes out more basic and 
cherished human individual rights than 
it can possibly protect and preserve. I 
believe, Mr. President, that this is the 
precise effect of H.R. 7152 and particu- 
larly title II thereof. 

Let us look at what title II proposes 
to do. It would place under Federal con- 
trol inns, hotels, motels, and other lodg- 
inghouses, restaurants, cafeterias, lunch- 
rooms, lunch counters, soda fountains, 
and other facilities engaged in selling 
food for human consumption, gasoline 
stations, motion picture houses, theaters, 
concert halls, sports arenas, stadiums, 
and other places of exhibitions and en- 
tertainment. It would also draw under 
Federal control any other establishment 
physically located within the premises 
of any establishment. otherwise covered 
by the law, or within the premises of 
which is physically located any such cov- 
ered establishment and which holds it- 
self out as serving patrons of such cov- 
ered establishment. 

As to the places mentioned, the bill 
provides in section 201(a) that: 

All persons shall be entitled to the full 
and equal enjoyment of the goods, services, 
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facilities, privileges, advantages, and accom- 
modations of any place of public accommo- 
dation, as defined in this section, without 
discrimination or segregation on the ground 
of race, color, religion, or national origin. 


Under the terms of the bill, the heavy 
hand of Federal control will extend to 
the private business establishments 
which I have mentioned, first, if they 
affect interstate commerce; or, second, if 
discrimination or segregation “is sup- 
ported by State action.” The bill further 
provides that discrimination or segre- 
gation is “supported by State action” if 
such discrimination or segregation, first, 
is carried on under color of any law, 
statute, ordinance, or regulation; or, sec- 
ond, is carried on under color of any cus- 
tom or usage required or enforced by offi- 
cials of the State or political subdivision 
thereof; or, third, is required by action 
of a State or political subdivision thereof. 

The owners and operators of the estab- 
lishments which I have mentioned, if 
they fall within the definitions and 
parameters of this title, would be di- 
vested of their long-recognized right to 
enjoy and utilize their private property 
as they see fit and of their right to serve 
or refuse to serve whomsoever they 
please. These rights are fundamental 
and they cannot be destroyed or im- 
paired by the Federal Government under 
the guise of protecting the real or fancied 
rights of other individuals. Citizens 
cannot be deprived of fundamental 
rights merely because they own hotels 
or other lodginghouses, restaurants, 
lunchrooms, theaters, or any of the 
other business activities enumerated in 
the bill. 

Let me say at this point that I believe 
that the designation of the businesses 
covered by H.R. 7152 as public accom- 
modations is itself a misnomer and is, 
therefore, calculated to deceive. The 
enterprises enumerated in the bill are in 
no sense public accommodations in the 
sense that term has always been under- 
stood. The enterprises at which the 
punitive provisions of the bill are directed 
are private enterprises and are privately 
owned and privately operated. No per- 
son has any vested right in them except 
the individual or individuals who own 
them. They bear no resemblance what- 
soever to public utilities which are op- 
erated by virtue of a public franchise. 
Thus, H.R. 7152 attempts to take com- 
pletely fictitious rights and transform 
them into established legal rights by 
virtue of congressional action. I hope 
that what I shall say hereafter will be 
sufficient to demonstrate the fallacy of 
this. 

Let me point out one further matter 
with respect to the public accommoda- 
tions title. I wish to call the attention 
of the Senate to section 202 which, in 
my judgment, extends the scope of the 
title far beyond that which is generally 
thought to be the case. Section 202 is 
not, by its language, limited to public 
accommodations as defined in the bill. 
It is not even limited to public places. 
It provides: 

All persons shall be entitled to be free, at 
any establishment or place, from discrimi- 
nation or segregation of any kind on the 
ground of race, color, religion, or national 
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origin if such discrimination or segregation 
is or purports to be required by any law, 
statute, ordinance, regulation, rule or order, 
of a State or any agency or political sub- 
division thereof. 


I cannot conceive at this time what 
interpretation will be placed upon this 
section. As written, it appears to be 
broad enough to cover even private 
homes and other private property. 

It would be idle for me to speculate 
upon the proper interpretation of title 
II. To do so would be to become in- 
volved in a legal jungle. It is impossi- 
ble for anyone to determine precisely 
how far this legislation goes and what 
will be its total impact if it should be- 
come law. It is a bewildering and con- 
fusing collection of contradictions and 
uncertainties. Its generalized termi- 
nology and broad and sweeping provi- 
sions are susceptible of the most extreme 
and unlimited interpretations. The rev- 
olutionary impact of it defies description 
and definition. 

In my previous discussion of the pro- 
visions of title II, I neglected to point out 
that there is expressly exempted from 
its operation an owner-occupied lodging- 
house with no more than five rooms for 
rent. This exemption is a contradiction 
within itself. The proponents of the 
legislation assert that Congress has the 
legal power to enact it. If this be true, 
how can they justify a statute which 
says one private businessman with six 
rooms for hire should be subject to pun- 
itive action when he denies accommoda- 
tion to a person on account of color while 
his competitor next door with only five 
rooms for hire can deny such accommo- 
dations without similar sanctions being 
imposed? If, as the proponents contend, 
the issue is one of morality how can it be 
moral for one businessman to discrimi- 
nate and immoral for another? 

The inconsistency is even greater than 
I have just mentioned. From the lan- 
guage of the bill it would appear that 
while a five-room lodging house would be 
exempt, a boarding house serving five 
diners would be covered by the law. This 
puts the sponsors of the legislation, it 
would appear to me, in the position of 
contending that it is moral and legal to 
discriminate in the renting of rooms but 
not in the sale of food. 

I do not make these comments for the 
purpose of suggesting that the exemp- 
tion be eliminated. I make them merely 
for the purpose of illustrating how un- 
tenable and inconsistent is the position 
of those who support the legislation. 

The fact that it was deemed neces- 
sary to insert this exemption is proof 
positive of the imoracticability of ex- 
tending the iron hand of Federal control 
to small localized private business enter- 
prises and to command compulsory cus- 
tomer acceptance by the businessman 
while at the same time leaving the cus- 
tomer free to do business with the es- 
tablishment of his own choice. Indeed 
the very existence of this exemption 
constitutes a confession by those who 
framed this legislation that such Fed- 
eral control is impractical and unde- 
sirable. 

I have said, Mr. President, that the 
basic and fundamental issue involved 
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in the public accommodations section is 
not one of racial preference but of grave 
constitutional principle. 

I think I can best illustrate this by 
the fact that many supporters of civil 
rights legislation who come from north 
of the Mason-Dixon line have grave and 
serious reservations about the constitu- 
tionality of title II of this bill. I will 
mention only a few. 

The distinguished minority leader 
(Mr. DIRKSEN] apparently shares these 
reservations. In the New York Times of 
June 18, 1963, it was reported that he 
said that he “regarded any move to force 
business companies to accept integration 
a violation of constitutional protection 
of property rights.” 

On June 19, 1963, in discussing the 
civil rights bills upon the floor of the 
Senate, the Senator from Illinois said: 

The second title is the highly controver- 
sial title dealing with accommodations and 
public services. It has been modified some- 
what from the original draft, which is the 
one that I could not accept—first, because 
I do not believe it would be enforcible; 
second, I think it would contravene the 
Constitution and would be an invasion of a 
private right. 


As recently as February 26, 1964, he 
stated on the floor of the Senate that 
he would have a substitute for title II 
of the bill when the time comes. 

The able and distinguished Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] had 
this to say in his individual views which 
accompanied the report of the Senate 
Commerce Committee on S. 1732: 


I cannot agree with the concept of the 
bill which would ignore what I consider 
to be the limitation of congressional power 
to regulate interstate commerce. The com- 
mittee view of interstate commerce goes too 
far. In its extension of Federal regulation 
and control over purely local affairs, the bill 
exceeds and transcends any legislation ever 
before proposed under the commerce clause. 


The distinguished and able Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Corton], in 
his individual views which accompanied 
the report on S. 1732, said this: 


The Federal Government under the Con- 
stitution is not designed for a direct attack 
on a moral problem, such as is involved 
here. Basically, the Constitution does not 
confer upon the Congress authority to rem- 
edy moral or spiritual wrongs, nor is the 
law always a wise and effective means of 
forcing the morality of the majority on the 
minority. Political and economic rights can 
be enforced by law. Brotherhood and toler- 
ance must be won in the hearts of men. 


In the House, Representative Lovis C. 
Wyman, of New Hampshire, who served 
ably as attorney general of that State 
for nearly 10 years, had this to say: 


In several important respects this legis- 
lation is an unconstitutional extension of 
Federal power over the private rights of 
individual American citizens to live their 
private lives or conduct their private busi- 
nesses as they please—short of criminal of- 
fense—and over the power reserved to the 
States and to the peoples thereof, to regu- 
late the pattern of living within State bor- 
ders, each unto each as the legislatures of 
each determine. 


Even Attorney General Kennedy had 
doubts about whether the 14th amend- 
ment would support the passage of this 
legislation. 
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I consider his statement to be highly 
important. He is the man who wrote the 
bill; he is the man who interpreted the 
bill before the committee. He is the man 
who, as the present Attorney General, 
would be the recipient of the massive 
power that this bill if it passes would give 
the Attorney General. He is the man 
who would formulate the policies to carry 
out the provisions of the bill. I shall 
read a quotation from the man who 
would lead the attack on the customs, 
the conditions, the practices, the social 
behavior, and the day-to-day life of the 
people of great parts of the country. 
This is what Attorney General Kennedy 
said on July 1, 1963, testifying before the 
Committee on Commerce with reference 
A public accommodations part of the 

We recognize that in 1883 the Supreme 
Court held in the Civil Rights Cases (109 
U.S. 3), Congress did not have power under 
the 14th amendment to prohibit discrimina- 
tion in privately owned places of public ac- 
commodation, and that Congress’ power un- 
der that amendment is only over discrim- 
ination accomplished by the action of a 
State. 


He is the chief architect of this bill, 
the foremost adviser to its sponsors, the 
man who will help carry it out if it passes. 
In effect, he said: “I that this 
provision of the bill is stricken down by 
a Supreme Court decision in a case de- 
cided in 1883.” 

He specifically said: 

The 1883 decision has not been overruled 
and remains the law of the land. 


The Attorney General also said, in sub- 
stance, that: “The provision that I am 
talking about in the bill has been con- 
demned and stricken down, and such law 
declared void and illegal by the Supreme 
Court in a decision of 1883, and that de- 
cision remains the law of the land today.” 
This next sentence is very significant. 

He said further: 

It is for this reason that we rely primarily 
on the commerce clause. d 


He refers to the commerce clause of 
the U.S. Constitution in that statement. 

The Attorney General was correct in 
stating that the 1883 decision has never 
been overruled. Nevertheless, in the face 
of his testimony, the proponents of this 
measure are trying to justify the passage 
of the bill on the basis of the 14th 
amendment. The Supreme Court held 
expressly that this could not be done 
and the Attorney General said that court 
decision is still the law of the land. 

Mr. Kennedy also told the Commerce 
Committee: 

I happen to feel that if this law were 
predicated on the 14th amendment, it would 
be declared constitutional by the Supreme 
Court. 


In other words, the Attorney General 
stated he thinks the Court is going to 


change its mind. But he continued: 


But I would say that there are many of 
my colleagues in the Department of Justice, 
and others, who have a very, very serious 
question about it. 


It seems that the Attorney General and 
his associates think that this provision 
in the proposed law would be invalid and 
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illegal under the past decision of the Su- 
preme Court. But they are asking us to 
pass the bill anyway, contrary to our 
oaths, in the hope that the Supreme 
Court will reverse itself and declare valid 
that which it has said is invalid. Mr. 
Kennedy, himself says that in and out of 
the Department of Justice, there are 
many of his colleagues, who have a very 
serious question about it. 

Mr. Kennedy further said: 

For instance, the Solicitor General feels 
that it makes far, far more sense to base 
this on the commerce clause than on the 
14th amendment. There are others who feel 
the same way. 


So, the only reasonable interpretation, 
according to their own witness, accord- 
ing to the testimony of the man who 
planned the bill, who wrote the bill, and 
who will be the chief in charge of carry- 
ing it out—and he says his associates 
are even stronger on it than he is—is 
that, under the 14th amendment, the 
bill would be illegal, invalid, and void 
if passed by Congress. So under that 
interpretation, all of us, proponents and 
opponents, are driven to the conclusion 
that if the provision could be justified 
at all, it must be justified on the basis of 
the commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion. As I shall point out later, this 
title cannot be supported by the com- 
merce clause. 

That is another matter that is just as 
farfetched, except that there is no di- 
rect ruling of the U.S. Supreme Court on 
the exact point. 

It is not my purpose to be unduly crit- 
ical of the Attorney General, but I must 
say that I found his presentation most 
unconvincing. I happen to agree with 
the statement in an editorial in Life 
magazine on July 19, 1963, which com- 
mented: 

Attorney General Robert Kennedy has con- 
tributed to the constitutional uncertainty by 
giving an unsatisfactory explanation of the 
legal bases on which he seeks to outlaw racial 
discrimination in places catering to the 
public. 


It seems more than passing strange to 
me, Mr. President, that although the 
Congress is being asked to pass proposed 
legislation calculated to work the most 
radical and far-reaching changes con- 
ceivable in the social and economic life 
of our country, the Attorney General— 
the highest legal officer of the United 
States—was not able to make out a case 
which would persuade anyone who had 
not made up his mind in advance—not 
even members of his own staff, and not 
even his own mind, fully. 

Again I submit, with all deference, that 
that leaves the proponents of the bill 
with no constitutional basis for it, ex- 
cept whatever they can strain out of the 
commerce clause of the Constitution. 

In commencing a discussion of the 
constitutionality of title II, it is well to 
refer to certain basic and elementary 
considerations. Our Constitution is 
based on certain fundamental principles. 
Of these, the doctrine of separation or 
distribution of power is perhaps the most 
fundamental. The Constitution clearly 
recognizes that there is a Federal domain 
and a State domain. The Founding 
Fathers made the division of authority 
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according to this test: Matters which are 
essentially and basically national in 
scope were placed in the Federal domain, 
while things which are essentially local 
in nature are reserved to the States. 

However, the framers of the Constitu- 
tion did not consider it necessary or wise 
to enumerate those matters which are 
essentially local in nature. They con- 
sidered that the State governments were 
to possess all powers not expressly con- 
ferred upon the National Government. 
This concept was formalized in the 10th 
amendment, which states that “the pow- 
ers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to 
the States, are reserved to the States re- 
spectively, or to the people.” 

Thus, it is now firmly recognized that 
the Federal Government is a Govern- 
ment of strictly delegated powers, and 
that it cannot exceed or transcend the 
powers conferred upon it. 

All of this means that in considering 
H.R. 7152 questions of expediency, wis- 
dom, morality, social desirability, and 
political urgency are entirely secondary. 
The primary and basic issue is whether, 
under the Constitution, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has the power and authority to 
legislate as H.R. 7152 proposes. I hope 
that as this debate proceeds all of us 
will be mindful of this basic philosophy 
of our political system. We must 
never forget that it is our own Consti- 
tution with which we are tinkering. 

I should like also to answer those who 
would urge that the question of consti- 
tutionality should be left to the courts 
and that it is the duty of the Congress 
to proceed to pass legislation which in 
its judgment is for the betterment of 
the Nation. I say that ours is a higher 
duty. It is our responsibility, I believe, 
to make a judgment, not only upon the 
wisdom of proposed legislation, but upon 
its constitutionality, as well. That is 
exactly in accordance with the oath of 
office which all Senators have taken. 
Too often has the Congress abdicated 
this function to the courts. The Con- 
gress is the first line of constitutional de- 
fense; and the wisdom, the integrity, and 
the patriotism of the Members of Con- 
gress demand that no measure be passed 
without first having been subjected to 
close and careful scrutiny as to its con- 
stitutionality. 

I think it is particularly important 
that we do this, because ‘there is a well 
established principle that the courts, in 
considering legislation which the Con- 
gress has enacted, will indulge every pos- 
sible presumption in favor of its consti- 
tutionality. 

That is a very important principle of 
our system of jurisprudence. Any meas- 
ure which is passed by both Houses of 
Congress and is enacted into law goes 
into the courts with all the flags of pre- 
sumption flying in its favor; and the 
courts must be clearly able to find logi- 
cal, solid, and sound reasons, before they 
can set aside such a measure. In other 
words, if a bill is passed by Congress, 
the presumption is that Congress con- 
strued it to be constitutional; and the 
courts, in reviewing the legislation, will 
make every effort to sustain and uphold 
that construction. It is vital, therefore, 
that we examine what we would do, not 
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in the field of race relations alone, but 
also to the political structure of divided 
authority, if we enacted this proposed 
legislation. 

H.R, 7152 bases the proposal for Fed- 
eral legislation prohibiting racial dis- 
crimination in the establishments men- 
tioned in the bill upon both the 14th 
amendment. and the commerce clause. 
The plain truth of the matter is that the 
supporters of the bill do not know on 
what it should be based. They had so 
little confidence that the 14th amend- 
ment would support the bill that they 
were lukewarm about it, and used it only 
halfheartedly at the outset. However, 
very legitimate doubt that the commerce 
clause would support the proposed legis- 
lation led them to predicate it on both 
the 14th amendment and the commerce 
clause. One of these provisions, how- 
ever, must support the proposal by its 
own weight. If neither provision of the 
Constitution supports such an exercise 
of Federal power, the combination of the 
two, of course, cannot. I shall show that 
title II of H.R. 7152 is constitutionally 
indefensible on either ground. , 

I shall first discuss the application of 
the 14th amendment. 

From the cases thus far decided by 
the Supreme Court, there is one gen- 
eralization about the 14th amendment 
which can be made without fear of chal- 
lenge. It is that the 14th amendment 
gives Congress no power whatsoever to 
prohibit purely private acts of discrimi- 
nation. 

In 1875, the 43d Congress enacted a 
statute based on the 14th amendment; 
and that measure provided in part as 
follows: 

All persons within the jurisdiction of the 
United States shall be entitled to the full 
and equal enjoyment of the accommodations, 
advantages, facilities, and privileges of inns, 
public conveyances on land or water, 


‘theaters, and other places of public amuse- 


ment; * * * applicable alike to citizens of 
every race or color, regardless of any pre- 
vious condition of servitude. 


It is obvious that this act was strik- 
ingly similar in principle to title II of 
HR. 7152. The constitutionality of the 
1875 statute was before the Supreme 
Court in 1883 in the Civil Rights Cases 
(109 U.S. 3), in which the statute was 
held to be unconstitutional. 

I submit that the holding of the Court 
in the civil rights cases is a clear and 
definitive statement that Congress lacks 
the power to pass a measure prohibiting 
discrimination by reason of race, in pri- 
vately owned places of public accom- 
modation, on the basis of the 14th 
amendment. As tothe scope of the 14th 
amendment, the Court declared: 

It is State action of a particular character 
that is prohibited. Individual invasion of 
individual rights is not the subject matter 
of the amendment. It has a deeper and 
broader scope. It nullifies and makes void 
all State legislation, and State action of 
every kind, which impairs the privileges and 
immunities of citizens of the United States, 
or which injures them in life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law, or 
which denies to any of them the equal pro- 
tection of the laws. 


The Court also said: 


Positive rights and privileges are undoubt- 
edly secured by the 14th amendment; but 
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they are secured by way of prohibition 
against State laws and State proceedings 
affecting those rights and privileges, and by 
power given to Congress to legislate for the 
purpose of carrying such prohibitions into 
effect; and such legislation must necessarily 
be predicated upon such supposed State laws 
or State proceedings, and be directed to the 
correction of their operation and effect. 


Continuing, the Court said: 

Such legislation cannot properly cover the 
whole domain of rights appertaining to life, 
liberty, and property, defining them and pro- 
viding for the vindication. That would be 
to establish a code of municipal law regula- 
tive of all private rights between man and 
man in society. It would be to make Con- 
gress take the place of the State legislatures 
and to supersede them. 


There has not been a clearer, more 
positive, more firm or conclusive deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court interpreting 
a provision of an amendment than that 
decision. There has been no change in 
the amendment. There has not been a 
change in any word of it since the date 
of that decision. 

As I pointed out, the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States has said that 
that decision is the law of the land. 

The civil rights cases have never been 
overruled and the basic premise of the 
decision—that the 14th amendment is 
applicable to State action only—has 
never been abandoned, receded from, 
or limited in any way. 

There has been some suggestion that 
if the issue was again presented to them, 
the Supreme Court would overrule this 
decision. However, on the basis of clear 
principles of constitutional interpreta- 
tion I say that the rationale of the civil 
rights cases is as good law today as it 
was when it was enunciated in 1883 and 
that the 14th amendment can no more 
support legislation of this nature in 1964 
than it would three-quarters of a cen- 
tury ago. 

Not even the most ardent and out- 
spoken proponents of this bill dare to 
suggest that the 14th amendment 
reaches other than State action. This 
principle has been reaffirmed and re- 
iterated time after time until there is 
now no more firmly established principle 
of constitutional law. 

The finding of a link with State ac- 
tion—something which would connect 
the act of a private organization with 
governmental actions or governmental 
functions in some manner—has uni- 
formly been held to be necessary to 
bring into play the 14th amendment. 
This was the kind of a link which led 
to the demise of the white primaries. 
See Smith v. Allwright, 321 US. 649 
(1944), and Terry v. Adams, 345 US. 
461 (1953). 

Shelley v. Kraemer, 334 U.S. 1 (1948), 
and Barrows v. Jackson, 346 U.S. 249 
(1853), were cases in which the Court 
also found the necessary link. 

In Shelley, the Court held that judi- 
cial enforcement of a racially restrictive 
covenant by injunction was State action 
prohibited by the 14th amendment. In 
Barrows, the Court held that judicial en- 
forcement of such covenants by assess- 
ment of damages was prohibited. 

In each of these cases, however, the 
Court cited the principle enunciated in 
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the civil rights cases as one firmly em- 
bedded in our constitutional law. Mr. 
Justice Vinson, in Shelley, noted that the 
14th amendment erects no shield 
against merely private conduct, however 
discriminatory or wrongful,” and said 
further: 

We conclude, therefore, that the restric- 
tive agreements standing alone cannot be 
regarded as violative of any rights guaranteed 
to petitioners by the 14th amendment. So 
long as the purposes of those agreements are 
effectuated by voluntary adherence to their 
terms, it would appear clear that there had 
been no action by the State and the provi- 
sions of the amendment have not been 
violated. 


This language was cited with approval 

by Mr. Justice Minton in the Barrows 
case. 
As recently as the case of Petersen v. 
City of Greenville (373 U.S. 244 (1963)), 
the Supreme Court reaffirmed this princi- 
ple by saying: 

It cannot be disputed that under our deci- 
sions “Private conduct abridging individual 
rights does no violence to the equal protec- 
tion clause unless to some significant ex- 
tent the State in any of its manifestations 
has been found to have become involved in 
it,” Burton v. Wilmington Parking Author- 
ity (365 U.S, 715, 722); Turner v. City of 
Memphis (369 U.S. 350). 


Therefore, those who would now use 
the 14th amendment as a basis for legis- 
lation strikingly similar to that which 
was declared unconstitutional in 1883 
would be required to find a positive link 
with State action. 

The moral rightness or wrongness of 
private conduct are not the proper con- 
siderations. Even those who would base 
this legislation on the 14th amendment 
do not suggest that it can be read to ap- 
ply to individual as well as State action. 
See the case of Shelley v. Kraemer (334 
U.S. 1 (1948)), where the Court said: 

The principle has become firmly embedded 
in our constitutional law that the action in- 
hibited by the ist section of the 14th 
amendment is only such action as may fairly 
be said to be that of the States. That 
amendment erects no shield against merely 
private conduct, however discriminatory or 
wrongful. 


In no case has the Court ever held 
that the mere fact that-a lodging house, 
restaurant, or other private business 
establishment is licensed or authorized to 
do business by the State constitutes the 
operation of that business as State 
action. 

It would be tenuous reasoning indeed 
to hold that individual action becomes 
State action merely because the individ- 
ual action is abstractly and theoreti- 
cally prohibited by the Constitution and 
the State has failed to take steps to pro- 
hibit the individual from so acting. This 
would be to convert inaction into ac- 
tion—or the negative into the affirma- 
tive. 

In all cases where the Court has ap- 
plied the 14th amendment against ac- 
tion which on its face was that of an 
individual the Court has found a link 
between the individual action and State 
action. Such was the case in Petersen 
v. City of Greenville, 373 U.S. 244 (1963), 
where the prohibited State action was 
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found in a city ordinance which re- 
quired segregation. 

The Court found a link of another 
kind with the State in the act of a pri- 
vate restaurant operator in Burton v. 
Wilmington Parking Authority, 365 US. 
715 (1961), which involved the refusal of 
service to a Negro by the operator of a 
private restaurant which was located 
on premises leased from an agency of 
the State of Delaware. The restaurant 
was located in a building constructed 
with public funds and used for a munic- 
ipal parking facility. The Court found 
that the restaurant, one of several leased 
areas in the facility, was an “Indispens- 
able part of the State’s plan to operate 
its project as a self- unit.” 
The Court held that the State lease of 
public property constituted the link with 
the State action which brought into play 
the 14th amendment. 

Many arguments have been advanced 
as 14th amendment support for the pub- 
lic accommodations title. Some reason 
that, since the State issues a privilege 
license for the conduct of a business, 
the operation of the enterprise becomes 
State business and is subject to all the 
prohibitions of the 14th amendment 
against State action. 

This argument is so patently unsound 
as to fall of its own weight. If State 
action is to be found in the operation of 
a lunch counter, restaurant, lodging 
house, or theater merely because the 
State has required a license for the oper- 
ation of the business then there is very 
little activity today which does not con- 
stitute State action. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Louisiana for a 
question. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The con- 
tention has been made that a business- 
man has no right to discriminate in de- 
ciding the persons he will serve merely 
because that businessman must have a 
license from the State in order to oper- 
ate his business. Would it not make 
about as much sense to contend that the 
14th amendment gives the advocates of 
civil rights the right to enact proposed 
legislation denying one the right to dis- 
criminate in the selection of the one 
whom he would marry, on the basis that 
the parties must have a wedding license 
in order to enter into matrimony? 

Mr. STENNIS. The same principle 
would apply, even in such a sacred and 
well established an institution as mar- 
riage. As the Senator has pointed out, 
the individuals involved are licensed. 
The Senator has given a very fine illus- 
tration. The State must have police 
power. It must use it to protect public 
health as well as for other reasons. But 
the Government does not acquire com- 
plete control merely because the State 
regulates or licenses a particular activity. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. In some 
cases, the State must regulate in order 
that there may be an appropriate record 
to establish the rights of heirs, property 
rights, and other rights, which rights, 
in many respects, happen to be of a 
purely personal nature. 
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Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. An individual must have a license 
to drive an automobile. The husband 
must have one; the wife must have one. 
If the wife drives to the beauty parlor or 
the grocery store she is not engaging in 
any State or public function simply be- 
cause she has a driver’s license. It is 
altogether personal. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If those who 
contend that State action gives the Fed- 
eral Government the power to say that 
one cannot discriminate, I suppose some 
might go to the farfetched extremes 
of contending that that would give the 
Federal Government the right to say 
who could ride in an automobile with a 
person, thus denying the driver the right 
to diser minate in selecting those per- 
sons with whom he would care to share 
his automobile. 

Mr. STENNIS. It does not make sense. 
Imaginative minds seize upon the fact 
that State licenses are required to en- 
gage in a great many activities. Then 
those imaginative minds try to use that 
unrelated fact as the basis for Federal 
jurisdiction in particular cases. The 
argument falls of its own weight. I 
thank the Senator for his contribution to 
the debate. 

I submit that the examples stated are 
no more absurd than the suggestion that 
the individual owner of a hotel, motel, 
lodging house, restaurant, or lunch coun- 
ter which is licensed by the State is per- 
forming a public or State function so 
that his selection of his customers and 
refusal to provide service to an individual 
or individuals is that of the State. 

We are not dealing here with a license 
which is in the nature of an exclusive 
or semiexclusive franchise of the nature 
given to public utilities and common car- 
riers. In such instances, under previous 
court decisions, there is unquestionably 
a link with State action. These fran- 
chises, however, are entirely distinct 
from the licenses issued to the business 
establishments at which title II is direct- 
ed. With respect to bus‘nesses such as 
restaurants and lodging houses, there is 
no need for a showing of public conven- 
ience or public interest for the issuance 
of the licenses. All that is required is 
that the requisite tax be paid. The Su- 
preme Court has never found, in a case 
like this, the link which would transform 
the alleged discriminatory act of the 
business owner into the act of the State. 
The clear answer is that the 14th amend- 
ment does not reach such private acts. 
Constitutional concepts cannot hang by 
such a tenuous thread. The Court of 
Appeals for the Fourth Circuit consid- 
ered the license argument in 1959 and re- 
jected it. Wiliams v. Howard Johnson’s 
Restaurant, 268 F. 2d 845 (1959) , involved 
a restaurant’s refusal to serve a Negro 
solely because of his race. In that case 
the plaintiff conceded that there was no 
State statute which required the pro- 
prietor to refuse to serve him. He 
pointed to the statutes which required 
segregation of the races in carriers by 
persons engaged in the operation of 
places of public assemblage. He also em- 
- phasized the long established local cus- 
tom of excluding Negroes from restau- 
rants and contended that the ac- 
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quiescence of the State in these practices 
amounted to State action violative of 
the provisions of the 14th amendment. 
He also argued that since the State 
licensed the restaurant it had a positive 
daty to prohibit racial discrimination in 
the use and enjoyment of its facilities. 
In rejecting these arguments the court 
held that unless the discriminatory act 
was performed in obedience to some pro- 
vision of State law there was no basis for 
complaint. The court stated: 

This argument fails to observe the impor- 
tant distinction between activities that are 
required by the State and those which are 
carried out by voluntary choice and with- 
out compulsion by the people of the State 
in accordance with their own desires and so- 
cial practices. Unless these actions are per- 
formed in obedience to some positive pro- 
vision of State law they do not furnish a 
basis for the pending complaint. The license 
laws do not fill the void“ * *. The (licens- 
ing) statute is obviously designed to protect 
the health of the community but it does not 
authorize State officials to control the man- 
agement of the business or to dictate what 
persons shall be served. The customs of the 
people of a State do not constitute State ac- 
tion within the prohibition of the 14th 
amendment (268 F. 2d 847-848). 


If the court meant what it said on May 
20, 1963, in Petersen v. Greenville, 373 
U.S. 244, that “individual invasion of in- 
dividual rights” is not within the pur- 
view. of the 14th amendment and that 
“private conduct abridging individual 
rights does no violence to the equal pro- 
tection clause,” then it should be clear 
that there is no valid interpretation of 


‘the 14th amendment which would up- 


hold the constitutionality of title II. 

Mr. President, I have no particular 
pride of authorship in this statement, 
but I challenge any of the proponents 
of this measure to show valid, solid, legal 
authority for basing title II on the 14th 
amendment to the Constitution. To the 
contrary, all the evidence, all the over- 
whelming logic, all the decisions of the 
Supreme Court, and of other courts, not 
only in 1883, but down to this day, show 
that there is no authority under the 14th 
amendment, or any concept of the 14th 
amendment, on which to enact any Fed- 
eral statute of the kind that we find in 
title II. 

No matter how long this debate may 
continue, I do not believe it can be 
shown that Congress has any authority 
whatsoever, under the 14th amendment, 
to adopt this provision. It has no more 
authority to do it than little children in 
a schoolyard somewhere have authority 
to pass a law, or people gathered in a 
ballpark have power to enact a law that 
would be binding upon all the people. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I asked the Sen- 
ator to yield because I know of the depth 
of his conviction and the great work he 
has done in order to build his case. He 
is speaking in a responsible, thoughtful, 
and informed manner. I believe these 
arguments should not fall upon an empty 
Chamber. I do not believe it helps the 
legislative process to have a Senator 
merely recite facts or observations for 
the Recorp, without at least an intel- 
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ligent appreciation, or at least a respect- 
ful appreciation, of the difference in our 
points of view, at the same time giving 
ourselves an opportunity to discuss these 
questions maturely. 

I know the Senator bases his argument 
in opposition to title II, the so-called 
public accommodations title, in part on 
the civil rights cases of 1875—one case 
in particular, Plessy against Ferguson. 

Mr. STENNIS. No; the Senator is in 
error. There were several cases to 
which I referred, known as the civil 
rights cases. Plessy against Ferguson 
was one of the later cases. It laid 
down the separate but equal doctrine 
with respect to schools. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It was one of 
them. But a series of acts was passed 
in the period of Reconstruction, designed 
to protect so-called civil rights. Those 
acts were subsequently overruled by de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court. 

I intend to address myself to this sub- 
ject at some length when I make my own 
presentation. I hope I may then have 
the attention of the able Senator from 
Mississippi. However, I respectfully 
state now that the early civil rights laws 
enacted by Congress were directed to 
private acts, and not toward actions of 
States. Therefore, to have based those 
statutes upon the 14th amendment 
would have been to have weaken the pos- 
sibility of any ruling of constitutionality. 

The difference between title II of the 
bill and the statutes to which the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi refers—which 
statutes were overruled by the Supreme 
Court—is rather significant. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1875, which 
was overturned in the civil rights cases 
of 1883, outlawed a number of specific 
acts against Negroes, but did not tie 
those wrongs to State action. This was 
a very serious defect, which was exposed 
in the court cases, since the 14th amend- 
ment provides that no State may deprive 
a citizen of life, liberty, or property with- 
out due process of law, and no State 
may deny equal privileges under the 
law. In short, the 1875 act tried to 
reach private actions through the 14th 
amendment. This certainly is unconsti- 
tutional. I could not agree more com- 
pletely’ with the Senator from Missis- 
sippi. 

As the Senator from Minnesota and 
eminent legal authorities see the pro- 
posed legislation, it avoids this error of 
basing or predicating the legislation on 
the 14th amendment which concerns 
private acts. 

Title II, for example, to which the 
Senator from Mississippi addresses him- 
self, is based specifically on the discrimi- 
nation supported or required by State 
action, as contrasted with the 1875 Civil 
Rights Act which was directed toward 
private actions. 

Furthermore, the legal authority of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1875 was not based 
upon the commerce clause. In this in- 
stance, the issue involves title II in the 
bill which we hope to bring before the 
Senate for action. Title II has as its 
constitutional base the 14th amendment, 
where State action is involved, and the 
commerce clause where individual action 
is involved. 
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Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota permit an in- 
terruption? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Of course. 

Mr. STENNIS. I have been in the 
Senate for several years. When one 
Senator extends a courtesy to another 
Senator by yielding to him, it does not 
require the Senator who yielded to per- 
mit the other Senator to make the first 
argument on a matter about which they 
disagree. When we reach the question 
concerning the commerce clause, I 
should like to proceed and make the 
argument first, if the Senator does not 
object. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Not at all. I was 
merely trying to learn something I 
thought was worthy from the excellent 
presentation of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. It is worthy to have 
a Senator make his own arguments first, 
and then yield to any other Senator to 
whom he wishes to yield. I yield readily 
to the Senator from Minnesota at this 
time on the question of the 14th amend- 
ment, which we were discussing and 
which the Senator had already discussed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Will the Senator 
from Mississippi yield to me on that 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Watters in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator for a question on the 14th 
amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I draw a distinc- 
tion in the case of the laws of 1875, which 
were overruled in 1883 by a court de- 
cision, to the effect that the laws of 
1875 were directed toward private action, 
but that the law was predicated upon the 
14th amendment. The 14th amend- 
ment does not relate to private action; 
it relates to State action. There is no 
doubt that the case of 1883 related to 
the civil rights laws of 1875, and that 
those laws were unconstitutional. Title 
II in the bill, H.R. 7152, insofar as State 
action is concerned, is based on the 14th 
amendment. Therefore, there is con- 
siderable difference. We shall discuss 
the commerce clause a little later. 

I thank the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
Minnesota had to be absent from the 
Chamber, but the Senator from Missis- 
sippi had developed the cases not only 
from the 1875 law and the decision of 
1883, but down to as recently as 1959, 
1961, and 1963, wherein, in principle, the 
earlier decision was reaffirmed and ad- 
hered to. Even more recently, when At- 
torney General Kennedy testified last 
year before this committee 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
Minnesota happened to be absent from 
the Chamber. I started by saying that 
the 1883 decision has not been overruled 
and remains the law of the land. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. It is for that reason 
that the proponents must rely primarily 
on the commerce clause. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Exactly. 
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Mr. STENNIS. The Senator quoted 
the Attorney General as saying that he 
believed that the proposed law, if predi- 
cated on the 14th amendment, would 
be declared constitutional, but that 
others thought to the contrary. He 
named the Solicitor General, who said 
that he thought it would make far more 
sense to base the proposed law on the 
commerce clause. Then the Senator 
from Mississivpi cited cases which 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do not disagree 
with the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
sissippi in that observation. I heard 
much of what the Senator was saying, 
and I followed the logic of his argument. 
I merely state that the difference be- 
tween title II of the civil rights bill passed 
by the House and the cases referred to, 


insofar as the 14th amendment is con- 


cerned, is that most of the laws to which 
the Senator referred were directed to- 
ward private actions and were based on 
the 14th amendment. I agree that the 
14th amendment, in that instance, does 
not apply. That is why the Attorney 
General stated—and I believe forth- 
rightly—that title II would have to rest 
in large measure, insofar as private ac- 
tions were concerned, on the commerce 
clause; but, insofar as State actions were 
concerned, upon the 14th amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. As I understand the 
Senator from Minnesota, he agrees that 
a valid law on the subject must be di- 
rected solely to prohibiting State action, 
and not individual or private action 
insofar as the 14th amendment is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Only insofar as the 
14th amendment is the constitutional 
basis for it. 

Mr. STENNIS. The question was in- 
tended to be confined to that. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 
When we come to the other part of the 
Senator’s dissertation on the commerce 
clause, I hope to be able to listen to it all 
the way through. I do so because I re- 
spect the statements of the Senator from 
Mississippi. I believe we might engage 
in some discussion on that, that may 
prove worthwhile. 

Mr. STENNIS. I appreciate the Sena- 
tor’s sentiments on the question of State 
action; but with respect to the Howard 
Johnson shops, it is necessary—if the 
Congress is to require.them under Fed- 
eral law to open their doors to all custom- 
ers, regardless of color, under the 14th 
amendment, there must be State power 
or State action involved in order to make 
the law valid. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further at that point? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Not at all. If the 
State enacts a law that a Howard John- 
son shop may be open only to white peo- 
ple, that is a violation of the 14th 
amendment. However, if the Federal 
Government adopts a statute—and I be- 
lieve the Senator will develop that point 
contrary ‘to my own position—that a 
Howard Johnson shop being a public 
place, open to the public and accommo- 
dating the public, since it is a part of 
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the stream of life, falls under the com- 
merce clause, and therefore there can 
be no discrimination. 

Mr.STENNIS. The Senator overlooks 
the fact that my question was expressly 
confined to the 14th amendment. So far 
as the 14th amendment is concerned, I 
understand the Senator from Minnesota 
to say that no law enacted under the 14th 
amendment can be directed at the pri- 
vate activities of the Howard Johnson 
shops, for illustration. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Mississippi puts words into my mouth. 
Let me give the Senator a clear example. 
There was an ordinance at one time, 
which I believe has since been repealed, 
that required, for example, in respect to 
a restaurant in the city of Birmingham, 
that if it were to serve both colored and 
white, there would be a 7-foot wall 
erected separating white from colored. 
That was a local ordinance passed under 
the police powers of the State. So the 
local government takes on jurisdiction 
of the police power of the State. That 
is clearly a violation of the 14th amend- 
ment. Therefore, while it may have re- 
ferred to a private action of the owner 
of a restaurant, the private action of the 
owner of a restaurant was called for by 
an ordinance of a city which was the 
creature of the State legislature, the 
legislature being the responsible author- 
ity of the State and the police power of 
the State being exercised, it is a clear 
violation of the 14th amendment. 
Therefore, a private action, motivated or 
compelled by State law or local ordinance 
which enforces discrimination, is a 
denial of the due process of law under 
the 14th amendment. So, if we discuss 
the legal aspects of the bill, we will have 
to keep in mind private actions that are 
strictly privately engaged in, and private 
actions that are required by State local 
law 3 may violate the 14th amend- 
ment. 

Mr. STENNIS. What would be the 
situation if there were no requirement 
as to a separate wall; if there were no 
requirement under State law, ordinance 
or anything else, as to the separation 
of the races, or anything of that kind? 
Where would the Federal act find sup- 
port so far as the 14th amendment is 
concerned? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. So far as the 14th 
amendment is concerned, if there were 
no local ordinance and no local usage 
or custom based upon local or State law, 
the 14th amendment could not apply. 

Mr. STENNIS. We are not talking 
about custom; we are talking about law. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should say cus- 
toms or usages under law—or just law, 
for that matter. If there were no local 
ordinance which reflected State police 
power, or no State law, that would mean 
that the action of the private restaurant 
operator was a personal action, a per- 
sonal point of view or personal activity; 
therefore the 14th amendment, as I see 
it, would not apply. That is why the At- 
torney General testified that if we are 
to reach some of these practices which 
are not based on law, but on custom or 
usage not supported by State action, it 
is necessary to proceed under the com- 
merce clause of the Constitution. 
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The Senator can dispute the validity 
of that argument, but that was the argu- 
ment of the Attorney General. I believe 
he was correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. If I understand the 
Senator correctly, his idea is that the 
proposed law, insofar as it is based on 
the 14th amendment, would not apply to 
this restaurant owner if he excluded a 
colored man merely as his own private 
act, or as his own personal belief. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If there were no 
local ordinance, the 14th amendment 
would not apply. However, I say that 
it is a violation of the Constitution in 
the sense that the commerce clause does 


Mr. HUMPHREY. If it were a public 
place, used for public business, or used 
in the stream of commerce. We base 


our wage and hour laws on that clause; . 


also the National Labor Relations Act. 
I wish to say that certain competent 
lawyers disagree with me in relation to 
the application of the 14th amendment, 
and go much further than the Senator 
from Minnesota goes. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
Minnesota is speaking only for himself, 
of course. However, we are agreed that 
in a State where there is no law or ordi- 
nance requiring it, the individual restau- 
rant owner has the private right, so far 
as the 14th amendment is concerned, to 
choose his own customers. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. On the basis of the 
14th amendment. 

Mr.STENNTS. Yes. - 

Mr. HUMPHREY. But on the basis 
of common law and on the basis of the 
commerce clause, he does not have the 
right. The 14th amendment is not the 
only provision in the Constitution. 

Mr. STENNIS. That brings up an- 
other question. Does the Senator from 
Minnesota argue that Congress has au- 
et to enact a law based on common 
aw? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No; the common 
law primarily provides us with a sense 
of precedent, of heritage, of our sense of 
legal history. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is not quite the 
question. Have we the right to enact 
Federal Jaw based upon common law? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No; the common 
law is respected in the courts of the Na- 
tion in the way I have suggested. The 
common law provides precedents. It is 
the duty of Congress to act within the 
frame of constitutional law. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. PROUTY. I should like to read 
the first clause of section 1 of the 14th 
amendment: 

All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States and subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof, are citizens of the United 
States and of the State wherein they reside. 


Is it not possible for a person to be 
a citizen of the United States without 
being a citizen of any State? 

Mr. STENNIS. It is my recollection 
that they are both. They must reside 
somewhere. Ordinarily we refer to a 
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citizen of a State and of the United 
States. 

Mr. PROUTY. A man might be 
traveling all the time, back and forth, 
and might not be a citizen of a State. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is possible. 

Mr. PROUTY. But he is a citizen of 
the United States. Therefore is he not 
entitled to the same constitutional guar- 
antees that the Senator and I are en- 
titled to? 

Mr. STENNIS. I do not see how this 
provision applies to legislation of this 
kind. 

Mr. PROUTY. Section 5 of the 14th 
amendment provides 

Mr. STENNIS. If a person is in a 
State, even though he is traveling, that 
is his domicile for the time being. 
Whether he is an official resident of that 
State depends on State law. 

Mr. PROUTY. Let us assume that 
he is a citizen of the United States. Sec- 
tion 5 of the 14th amendment provides: 

The Congress shall have power to enforce, 
by appropriate legislation, the provisions of 
this article. 


I shall develop this theme later. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Vermont. I appreciate the point 
he has made. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Our discussion 
has been quite helpful. I hesitate to 
qualify myself as a legal expert, because 
I am not a lawyer, although I have 
studied constitutional law. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator has a 
very fine knowledge of the law. I am 
glad to yield to him. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The point we were 
discussing related to private action and 
private interest, and whether such action 
and such interest would come under a 
law that was related to the 14th amend- 
ment. 

I should like to develop this point. Let 
us assume that in a certain area of the 
United States there is an inn or motel, 
and that the motel is in a State in which 
there is no law which calls for segrega- 
tion, and no law which in any way dis- 
criminates. Therefore, on the face of it, 
there is no local ordinance or any law 
which would compel the motel owner, in 
order to be in compliance with State law, 
to enforce segregation. On the face of it, 
it would appear that such a case, if it 
came to court, could not be based upon 
the 14th amendment. However, if the 
owner of the motel, which has any facil- 
ity related to interstate commerce and 
which are available for any transient 
who has the money with which to pay the 
rent, if there is a vacancy, and the motel 
owner says, “I do not want you because 
you are colored,” and the man replies, 
“You cannot do that, because there is no 
law in the State which provides for 
segregation; I want a room. I have the 
money, and there is a vacancy,” and the 
motel owner then says, “If you don’t get 
out of here, I will call the State police,” 
we reach the point where the State gov- 
ernment takes an affirmative action to 
enforce discrimination. 
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Mr. STENNIS. In a different cate- 
gory altogether. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. I am only 
pointing this out so that there will be no 
doubt as to the position of the Senator 
from Minnesota, because this gets down 
to an individual under the 14th amend- 
ment. Section 1 reads: 

All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof, are citizens of the United States 
and of the State wherein they reside. No 
State shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United States; nor shall any 
State deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law; nor 
deny to any person within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the laws. 


If an individual were discriminated 
against or denied the privilege of renting 
a room in a motel—and the man were of 
good character and not drunk or dis- 
orderly—if he were denied a room merely 
because of his race, and there were no 
segregation law in the State, and the 
State police or the local police are called 
in to throw the man out of the lobby, 
that would be a violation of the 14th 
amendment, and the individual could go 
to court and seek the protection of his 
rights, because he is a citizen of the 
United States. The 14th amendment 
provides that no State shall deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws. 

Therefore the man would be within 
the jurisdiction of the State, and no 
State power could be used to force the 
private decision of the motel owner. I 
believe that would be a clear violation of 
the law. 

Mr. STENNIS. Under the illustration 
which the Senator gives, could we not 
assume the power to enact a law to cover 
this situation? Let us assume that some- 
one tries to prevent me from entering my 
own car, in an attempt to use that car 
as the owner, and it is necessary for me 
to call the police to prevent that man 
from knocking me down. Under the 
Senator’s argument Congress could enact 
a law regulating my use of my own Car, 
which I privately own. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Not at all. 

Mr. STENNIS. If I am not permitted 
to use my property, it is not my property. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I say most respect- 
fully to the Senator that there is a great 
deal of difference. An automobile is 
one’s private property, for his own pri- 
vate use. But if he turned the car into 
a bus for commercial purposes and said 
to the public, “This bus is available for 
anyone who has the money to ride on it,” 
he would be subject to the law. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is now 
using another illustration. He has con- 
verted my automobile into a public 
utility. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. A motel is really 
not a private residence. Most motels 
are established for the purpose of at- 
tracting customers. 

Mr. STENNIS. Many motel owners 
live on the premises with their families. 
Certainly that is private property. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The bill would ex- 
clude them. 
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Mr. STENNIS. We are trying to pro- 
tect those who live on the premises and 
others. Jurisdiction is not conferred on 
the Senate to pass such a bill as is pro- 
posed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I shall listen with 
interest to what the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi has to say. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator can 
argue that s'de of the case later. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Mississippi 
yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. What is 
wrong with allowing operators of hotels 
who desire to serve persons on an inte- 
grated basis making their facilities avail- 
able to people who do not mind inte- 
grating, and letting operators of hotels 
who wish to serve people who like to be 
among their own kind of people, and 
who feel more comfortable among them, 
serve them on a segregated basis? 

As I have approached New Orleans, I 
have noticed big neon signboards near 
the entrance to the city advert'sing the 
hotels and indicating whcther the par- 
ticular hotels have vacancies. The na- 
tional chains of hotels, partly because of 
the pressure of civil rights advocates out- 
side the South, I suppose, have an- 
nounced a policy that they will accept 
colored visitors in their hotels. At least 
two major hotels in New Orleans do not 
accept colored visitors, but insist on 
white visitors only. 

I have noticed that the Roosevelt 
Hotel, which is the largest in New Or- 
leans, more often than any other ad- 
vertises that it has no vacancy. That 
does not mean that it is better than some 
of the other hotels. It is older than at 
least one of the others, but it is a great 
hotel. I do not claim to know the rea- 
son for its policy, but I have noticed that 
if any hotel has a sign stating no 
vacancy,” it is usually the Roosevelt 
Hotel, which is the largest in New Or- 
leans. 

What is wrong with permitting hotels 
that wish to serve guests on an inte- 
grated bass to do so? Many hotels in 
New Orleans operate on that basis. If 
other hotels prefer to limit their service 
to persons of the Caucasian race, can the 
Senator from Mississippi tell me what is 
wrong with allowing them to do so? 

Mr. STENNIS. I do not know of any- 
thing that is wrong with it. It is plainly 
within the province of an individual own- 
er's choice. It is his personal right to 
make that choice. It is a question for 
him to decide. The proposed law would 
cause him to surrender his choice and 
take that right away from him and give 
it to someone else. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Can the Sen- 
ator explain to me why people who like 
to be among their own kind should not 
be permitted to be so? For example, why 
should colored people who like to be 
among colored people, or why should 
white people who like to be among white 
people, be denied the right to mingle 
in the company of their preference? 
Should they be required to integrate? 
Can the Senator see any moral reason 
for requiring people to integrate or as- 
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sociate with people among whom they do 
not care to be? 

Mr. STENNIS. The right of choice 
of association is one of the most impor- 
tant rights of man. The burden of my 
argument is that civil rights belong to 
everyone, regardless of color or creed, 
or anything else. Everyone has the right 
to choose his own associates. The bill is 
a direct invasion of personal, individual 
and human rights. It is beyond the pow- 
er of this body to invade that field. The 
Senator from Louisiana has given an ex- 
cellent illustration of the point. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Has the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi ever heard it ar- 
gued that it is within the power of the 
Government to tell us with whom we may 
associate and with whom we may not 
be permitted to associate? 

Mr. STENNIS. That decision comes 
within the field of private rights and 
private ownership. No government has 
that authority. We have a choice of our 
own, and that choice must be kept in- 
violate. It should apply to everyone, 
regardless of color. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. Iyield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thoroughly agree 
that the Government has no right to tell 
me with whom I may associate. The 
Government has no right to tell me that 
I must be integrated. It has no right to 
tell me that I must be segregated. It does 
have the right to say that as a citizen 
of the Nation, I may not be discriminated 
against. The same rules apply equally 
to all. That is exactly the point at 
issue. 

A man has a right to be secure in his 
own home. He may invite to it anyone 
whom he chooses, and he may keep 
others out of his own domicile. 

If he operates his own little business, 
be it a hardware store or a millinery 
store, which does not really basically 
affect the stream of commerce, he may 
well be able to exercise his own individual 
rights. 

But when motels, hotels, gasoline sta- 
tions, and other facilities that are related 
to the flow of commerce are established, 
the owner must assume some additional 
responsibilities. The point we are trying 
to make is that when one talks about 
freedom of choice or private choice, there 
are some areas in which an individual 
may very well feel that he wants his 
business to be open to everyone; yet the 
State law requires the business to be 
segregated. Thus, the State law violates 
the individual’s choice. 

What is hoped to be accomplished by 
the passage of the civil rights bill is not 
that one must intergrate or must segre- 
gate, but that he must treat people as 
people. I do not know why a person of 
color should be denied the opportunity to 
sleep in a hotel. Dope fiends, prostitutes, 
and other persons of ill fame and bad 
repute are not denied such accommoda- 
tions; they use them by the dozens. Yet 
because of his color, a man may be denied 
that which the Constitution makes it 
crystal clear may not be denied him— 
the equal protection of the law to per- 
sons regardless of race. The equal pro- 
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tection of the law may not be denied to 
any citizen of the United States. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator overlooks 
entirely the case of the owner of a small 
cafe, who has his savings, earnings, and 
his future tied up in his little business, 
which is operating in accordance with, 
not the law of the State, but the customs 
of the community. What little money is 
being made and saved comes from the 
customers which the cafe serves. To re- 
quire by Federal law that that small cafe 
must serve customers regardless of race 
will mean that the owner may be denied 
the right to earn his livelihood. The 
owner of that cafe may not have saved 
much, may not have paid for all his fix- 
tures, may even have a note at the bank. 
That person has some rights, too. Those 
rights should be protected. The bill 
would take those rights away from him. 
He might be left penniless, hopeless, and 
helpless. The bill seeks to force him to 
serve persons who could be served across 
the street. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I appreciate the 
problems which the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi raises. I am not unmindful of 
them. I come from rather an ordinary 
family. We own a small, private busi- 
rem We know what it means to pay 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
Minnesota has a good business. He op- 
erated it well. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I understand the 
problem to which the Senator refers. I 
appreciate his compliment about the 
business. I should like to put in a com- 
mercial” for it. 

Mr. STENNIS. I have read the story 
of the Senator’s life and admired it 
greatly. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Nobody is forcing 
anybody to go anywhere. What is sought 
to be prevented is forcing people to be 
denied an opportunity to go where they 
wish, even though they are American 
citizens. I do not believe that if it were 
said that public places had to be open to 
the public, everyone would rush in. 
Most businessmen spend their time try- 
ing to induce the public to come in. 
Hundreds of hotels have gone bankrupt 
because they could not attract visitors. 
More restaurants go bankrupt than any 
other single line of business, except fill- 
ing stations. 

Mr. STENNIS. The owner of a small 
business cannot have a guarantee that 
his business will not go bankrupt. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Mississippi 
yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi familiar with sit- 
uations such as the one I have in mind? 
A department store of which I have 
knowledge had separate lunch counters 
for white people and colored people. 
Some regard that as discrimination; but, 
one counter was as good as the other, 
and the same food was served at both. 
So I do not regard that as discrimina- 
tion. 

Some persons were determined to find 
insult and outrage because both races 
did not sit side by side at the counters, 
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with the white people alternating with 
the colored people. The result was that, 
after a number of protests and demon- 
strations, integration at the two lunch 
counters was forced. The result was 
that whereas previously the owners of 
the lunchroom had a veritable gold 
mine, from the point of view of making 
money, thereafter neither of the coun- 
ters made much profit if any at all. 

An argument which can be made in 
support of those who seek to force inte- 
gration at restaurants and lunch coun- 
ters is that if such integration were 
forced in every case, without exception, 
there would be no other place where 
white people could eat among their own 
kind, therefore all business would have 
equal chance to attract customers. But 
under such circumstances, would not the 
whites be denied the privilege of being 
served with others of their own kind— 
assuming that is what they would like? 
Furthermore, has not the Senator from 
Mississippi seen some indications that at 
least in some cases a considerable per- 
centage of the colored race have pride 
in their own race and enjoy being with 
their own kind? 

Mr. STENNIS. Certainly. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana has very well stated 
how the bill would disturb practices and 
customs. 

In Mississippi there was a most pop- 
ular eating place. Its patrons came 
from considerable distances. The coun- 
ters were separated. But the food was 
fine, and everyone was happy. The col- 
ored people had the same food that the 


whites had; the music was fine; and 
everyone was happy. 
But in came the marchers. They de- 


manded that the colored people sit at 
the other counter. One thing led to an- 
other, and finally the entire establish- 
ment was disrupted. Within 2 or 3 
months, after many parades and demon- 
strations, customers did not know what 
they would find in that cafe. The re- 
sult was that the lady who owned it was 
financially ruined; she was unable to 
pay the notes she had at the bank. 

So, whereas previously everyone had 
been happy, after those developments, 
everyone was unhappy; and instead of 
having a good business from which she 
made a good living, that lady is now 
bankrupt. 

Similarly, I remember that when I was 
in New Mexico, we young people enjoyed 
ourselves visiting in the cafes there. The 
accommodations were virtually the same 
as those the Senator from Louisiana has 
described—accommodations on one side 
for the Causcasians, and other accommo- 
dations for the Mexican people; and 
everyone was-happy. But in those days 
there was no strain or stress because of 
such a Federal law. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is it not cor- 
rect to state that at the time to which the 
Senator from Mississippi has referred, 
no one felt he was being discriminated 
against merely because he was not in- 
vited to go where he was not wanted? 

Mr. STENNIS. Exactly. No one felt 
either inferior or superior. 

I thank the Senator from Louisiana 
for his comments. 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thank the 
Senator from Mississippi for yielding for 
these questions. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, at this 
point will the Senator from Mississippi 
yield for a question? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield for a question. 

Mr. HART. I hesitate to interrupt. 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield for 
a question. 

Mr. HART. I entered the Chamber 
a moment ago and heard the last com- 
ment of the Senator from Louisiana. 

I wish to ask a question which is sug- 
gested by the statement that “everyone 
was happy”: If the Federal Government 
sent a draft notice to a young Negro man 
in Michigan, and drafted him, put him 
in uniform, and sent him to a town in 
Mississippi; if in that town he could not 
get a cup of coffee unless he went to the 
back door of the restaurant, does the 
Senator from Mississippi think that man 
could be happy? 

Mr. STENNIS. There is no such 
place as that in Mississippi; that is an 
extreme, imaginary illustration. 

Mr. HART. How about the situation 
to which the Senator from Mississippi 
has referred—the restaurant in which, 
under the former conditions, everyone 
was happy; but difficulty developed, and 
the owner's notes at the bank became 
overdue. What about that situation? 

Mr. STENNIS. In that connection, I 
refer to the other illustration I gave— 
the restaurant down the same street. 

If it is said that some are unable to 
obtain food to eat, I point out that in 
Mississippi anyone who has money—and 
even those who do not have money—can 
eat. 

Mr. HART. I hope the Senator from 
Mississippi understands that my refer- 
ence to such a person in uniform does 
not limit the question to those in uni- 
form. 

Mr. STENNIS. I understand; and I 
was not attempting to give a short an- 
swer, either. 

I do not feel that I am being discrimi- 
nated against if I yield to the customs 
of the place where I am. I have never 
had the desire to go to a place where I 
did not feel I was wanted, or to a place 
which the customs and social practices 
of the people there would not let me 
visit: Others may have different ideas 
on that subject. There are many sol- 
diers and sailors in Mississippi. I re- 
ceive letters from many from other 
States who are stationed there. Most 
of them like the State of Mississippi 
fairly well, although some have taken ex- 
ception and felt that they were mis- 
treated or discriminated against, even 
though the matter involved use of pri- 
vate property. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I have received many 
letters from travelers who have been 
on long trips in the South and who al- 
lege that they have traveled for as many 
as 100 miles without being able to find 
a motel that would take them in, be- 
cause they were Negroes. Is the Senator 
aware of any such situation? 
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Mr. STENNIS. I cannot say that the 
Senator is incorrect. I would not know 
about that. But more and more and 
better and better accommodations for 
colored people are being constructed in 
my State; and I am very glad of it. Ac- 
commodations will continue to improve. 
There is no doubt—and I make no 
apologies for it—that our custom is to 
follow the practice of separation of the 
races. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, no one 
has greater admiration for the Sena- 
or from Mississippi as a lawyer than 

0 I. 

Mr. STENNIS. I appreciate the Sena- 
tor’s statement. 

Mr. JAVITS. I would like to pose a 
question to the Senator. The Senator 
knows me well enough to appreciate that 
I am not trying to move him into a cor- 
ner. I know his views very well. But 
what deeply troubles me as a lawyer, 
and I believe what troubles many of us 
on this side of the question, is that in 
the case of the small cafe owner, the 
small druggist, and the small merchant 
generally—I believe the Senator well 
knows of my origin; I have not lost 
touch with them, I assure the Senator— 
business has the protection of the law 
in everything that it does. 

The mere facts that the door is open, 
that one cannot break the window in, 
that the kitchen is kept sanitary, are due 
to the protection of the law. What 
deeply troubles us is that where protec- 
tion of the law is afforded, all the pro- 
tections of law must be afforded. We 
cannot have the store owner say, “I am 
sorry. I am going to accept so much 
of what the law allows, but I am not 
going to give the rest.” 

For example—and again I do not wish 
to be considered extreme, but I merely 
ask the Senator to think about it; I do 
not even ask him the question because, 
as I have said, I am not in any way in- 
terested in strategizing with the Sena- 
tor—if we consider the case of a small 
owner of a pharmacy, the Senator and I 
know that if a pharmacist wanted to 
pander to the narcotics addict or to the 
doctor who is performing abortions or 
some other illegal practice, he could 
make a great deal of money. But be- 
cause of the law, he does not do so, even 
if his failure to do so might mean that 
he would be put out of business. 

That is parallel to what troubles us 
here. Notwithstanding local custom— 
and local custom was something which 
at the very latest had to go out with the 
14th amendment—we equate the whole 
body of law as being totally enforcible 
upon all Americans and in favor of all 
Americans. That is the real moral and 
legal question which to our minds rep- 
resents the real issue. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Sen- 
ator for hiscomment. The burden of the 
argument of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi is that, so far as the public accom- 
modations provisions of the bill are con- 
cerned, we are without power under the 
Constitution to enact such a law. Such 
power has never been exercised to extend 
to the Federal Government the right to 
interfere in matters that are private. 
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I now consider the power of the Con- 
gress to enact this legislation under the 
commerce clause. 

The power of Congress under the com- 
merce clause differs from its power under 
the 14th amendment. The 14th amend- 
ment gives Congress only the power to 
enforce its provisions by appropriate leg- 
islation. It can prohibit no act of dis- 
crimination which is not already pro- 
hibited by the amendment. On the oth- 
er hand, the power of Congress “to reg- 
ulate commerce among the States“ is 
somewhat broader. Under this clause 
Congress can regulate and prohibit ac- 
tivities which would not be prohibited in 
the absence of an act of Congress. 

It has often been said that the power 
of Congress over commerce is “plenary.” 
However, an examination of the reported 
cases reveals that this designation is a 
misnomer and, as such, is misleading. 
The criterion has always been the effect 
of an act upon commerce and not the 
source of the injury. 

For example, in the 1824 case of Gib- 
bons v. Ogden, 9 Wheat. 1, 196-197, it 
was recognized that the reference to 
commerce among the several States was 
“not one which would have been said to 
indicate the completely internal traffic 
of a State.” In this case, in discussing 
the power of the Federal Government, 
Chief Justice Marshall stated that— 

Its action is to be applied to all external 
concerns of the Nation, and to those internal 
concerns which affect the States generally; 
but not to those which are completely within 
a particular State, which does not affect 
other States, and with which it is not neces- 
sary to interfere, for the purpose of executing 
some of the general powers of the Govern- 
ment. 


On several occasions the Supreme 
Court has held the Congress overreached 
its power under the commerce clause. In 
United States v. Devitt, 9 Wall. 41 (1869), 
the Supreme Court held unconstitutional 
an internal revenue provision making it 
a misdemeanor to mix for sale naphtha 
and illuminating oils, or to sell such mix- 
ture, on the ground that it was a regula- 
tion relating exclusively to the trade of 
the States and was not supported by the 
commerce power. The Trade Mark 
Cases (100 U.S. 82 (1879) ), held uncon- 
stitutional the original Trade Mark Act 
and certain penal provisions for its en- 
forcement because its language was in- 
tended to embrace commerce between 
citizens of the same State. 

In the celebrated case of Schechter 
Poultry Corporation v. United States, 295 
U.S. 495 (1935) , the commerce power was 
said not to reach the sale of unfit chick- 
ens by a wholesale poultry dealer who 
purchased chickens shipped in from other 
States for resale to retail dealers. While 
acknowledging the power of the Congress 
to regulate intrastate matters “affect- 
ing” commerce as well as commerce it- 
self, the Court held that it could not 
reach acts having only an indirect effect 
upon commerce, saying: 

But where the effect of intrastate transac- 
tions upon interstate commerce is merely 
indirect, such transactions remain within the 
domain of State power. If the commerce 
clause were construed to reach all enter- 
prises and transactions which could be said 
to have an indirect effect upon interstate 
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commerce, the Federal authority would em- 
brace practically all the activities of the 
people and the authority of the State over 
its domestic concerns would exist only by 
sufferance of the Federal Government. 


I submit that this direct and concise 
statement fits the public accommoda- 
tions title of H.R. 7152 like a glove. 

In Carter v. Carter Coal Co., 298 U.S. 
238 (1936), the Court held that the Bitu- 
minous Coal Conservation Act of 1935 
which, among other things, attempted 
to regulate the wages and hours of coal 
miners, could not be sustained under the 
commerce clause. 

There are many other cases which hold 
that the power of Congress to regulate 
commerce exists only in cases where the 
activities involved have a direct and sub- 
stantial effect upon interstate commerce. 
Obviously, so-called public accommoda- 
tions do not fall into this category. There 
has been no showing that the alleged 
discriminatory practices restrain a sub- 
stantial part of the commerce in a par- 
ticular commodity. Nor has there been 
any showing that the right of an in- 
dividual owner to choose his own custom- 
ers restrains the movement of a substan- 
tial volume of goods which would other- 
wise move in interstate commerce. No. 
serious argument has been advanced that 
the exercise by a businessman of his con- 
stitutional right to be individually, and 
even arbitrarily, selective in his dealings 
with the public places any burden upon 
interstate commerce or has any substan- 
tial effect on it. 

From a review of the decided cases it 
seems clear to me that the transactions 
at which this title is directed are very 
far removed from having the direct and 
substantial effect on interstate commerce 
which is necessary to bring into play the 
operation of the commerce clause. To 
me it is ridiculous to conclude, as did the 
Attorney General in his testimony before 
the Senate Commerce Committee, that 
the smallest establishment is in inter- 
state commerce simply because there are 
a number of other small establishments 
in the same area which are engaged in 
the same business and that “discrimina- 
tion by many small establishments im- 
poses a cumulative burden on interstate 
commerce.” 

Nor do I think that a case of a burden 
upon interstate commerce is made out 
or sustained by the mere allegation that 
certain interstate travelers are forced 
under present conditions to accept less 
pretentious accommodations than they 
would like. It is very hard for me to 
believe that the Senate will enact a stat- 
ute calling for a social and economic 
revolution on the strength of these slen- 
der, unsupported, and unsubstantial al- 
legations as to the effect of the proscribed 
activities on interstate commerce and 
the burden on commerce which is alleged 
to result. 

Even in those cases where the Court 
has upheld a statute which extends the 
power of the Federal Government pur- 
suant to the commerce clause, it has 
made it unmistakably clear that “the 
control of Congress over commerce 
among the States cannot be made a 
means of exercising powers not entrusted 
to it by the Constitution.” The quoted 
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remark is that of Chief Justice Holmes 
in the Pipe Line Cases, 234 U.S. 548 
(1914). 

In answering the question of whether 
Congress has the power to pass a law 
prohibiting alleged discrimination in 
places of public accommodation on the 
theory that they are substantially en- 
gaged in commerce, the statement of the 
Court in Swift v. United States, 196 US. 
375, must be borne in mind. In that 
case, the Court said: 

Commerce among the States is not a tech- 
nical legal conception, but a practical one, 
drawn from the course of business. 


Thus an establishment is subject to 
regulation under the commerce power 
only if it is in fact engaged in commerce 
or if it substantially affects commerce. 
If it is not in fact engaged in commerce 
or if it does not substantially affect com- 
merce, a legislative ipse dixit to the con- 
trary cannot and will not make the com- 
merce clause applicable. 

We must also put emphasis upon the 
test of a substantial effect upon com- 
merce. The relation to commerce of the 
subject or object to be regulated must be 
such that its regulation is necessary for 
the effective regulation of interstate com- 
merce. As was said in Swift against 
United States, the effect upon commerce 
must not be “accidental, secondly, re- 
mote, or merely probable.” 

Local activities may be regulated un- 
der the commerce power only where 
those local activities are an actual and 
integral part of interstate commerce. 

H.R. 7152 atempts to lay down several 
bases for the determination that the 
establishments covered by the bill affect 
commerce. However, these statements 
in and of themselves are not conclusive. 
The actual effect upon interstate com- 
merce of the practice of catering to se- 
lected customers in private places of 
business must still be shown. It can 
only be on the basis of an objective de- 
termination that such practices exert a 
a real or substantial impact upon inter- 
state commerce that the necessary link 
between local activity and interstate 
commerce can be found. 

I submit that there is not one shred 
of evidence to support the hypothesis 
in title II that there are existing bur- 
dens obstructing and impeding com- 
merce as a result of the absence of a 
Federal public accommodation law that 
require and demand the exercise by the 
Congress of its constitutional power over 
commerce. Certainly no evidence to this 
effect has been presented to the Senate. 
I think it is clear that those who drew 
this bill started with the conviction that 
alleged discrimination in privately 
owned places of public accommodations 
was to be prohibited. They then cast 
about for constitutional support for this 
action. The necessary result has been 
a head-on collision between confusion 
of their moral beliefs with basic consti- 
tutional principles. 

We cannot afford to follow their lead 
in this action. It is our duty and obliga- 
tion to take this proposed measure and 
to lay it beside the Constitution for the 
purpose of measuring whether the power 
granted to us by the Constitution in- 
cludes the power to enact this statute. 
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The duty of exercising legislative re- 
straint and conforming to constitutional 
limitations rests on us as Members of the 
U.S. Senate. I hope that we will not 
succumb to the temptation to shift our 
duty of evaluating the constitutional 
bounds of the commerce clause to an- 
other branch of the Government. 

In the many cases dealing with the 
power of Congress to regulate intrastate 
transactions because they substantially 
affected interstate commerce it is note- 
worthy that there has always been a 
real and existent effect upon interstate 
commerce and not a hypothetical one. 
In none of the cases has there been one 
word which recognizes any power in 
Congress to regulate peculiarly local ac- 
tivities whose relation, if any, to inter- 
state commerce is remote and unsub- 
stantial. 

It would be a strange doctrine indeed 
if we were to measure the relationship 
of a small lunch counter in Oklahoma 
to interstate commerce by the number of 
Idaho potatoes which it used in pre- 
paring its meals. It just does not make 
sense. There is no way in which logic 
can be stretched into the finding that 
the activities of this small lunch coun- 
ter in selecting its few customers ac- 
cording to the proprietor’s individual 
whims results in an economic effect or 
imposes a burden on the commerce of 
this great Nation. 

Let us concede for the sake of argu- 
ment that such selectivity of customers— 
or perhaps a sit-in demonstration in 
the lunch room—will cause one or two 
fewer sandwiches to be sold. Let us 
also concede that some ingredient used 
in the sandwiches is from out of the 
State. Does any Member of the Senate 
seriously contend that this would disrupt 
the flow of commerce to the extent that 
we, as national legislators, should reg- 
ulate and control the local operations of 
this purely private business? 

I am not.asking whether or not you 
are philosophically in sympathy with 
the persons denied service or with those 
engaged in a sit-in demonstration, Nor 
am I asking whether you feel that the 
basic legal and constitutional rights of 
a private property owner to decide who 
is wanted and who is not wanted on his 
premises should be subordinated to your 
own ideas of social behavior. That is 
not the issue. The issue is whether or 
not we, as Senators of the United States, 
propose to seize upon such a slender reed 
and inject the Federal regulatory power 
into the most local of local activities. 

There is no decided case which would 
uphold the power of the Congress to 
regulate purely local activity under the 
commerce power.. The cases simply can- 
not be extended to give the Federal Gov- 
ernment power to prohibit private prop- 
erty owners operating their own local 
businesses from choosing their own 
customers according to their own tastes. 
Congress has never before sought in the 
name of commerce to regulate the per- 
sonal relationships involved in the serv- 
ing of food and the furnishing of 
lodgings. It would be both a violation 
of the meaning of the commerce clause 
and a disservice to the Nation to ex- 
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tend the commerce clause into areas it 
was never intended to reach. 

Let us examine the basic concept 
again. Congress may regulate the right 
to engage in interstate commerce or in 
activities affecting commerce if, and 
only if, there is a distinct and valid 
relation between the unobstructed op- 
eration of commerce and the proposed 
regulation. Therefore, in order for Con- 
gress to dictate whom local establish- 
ments may serve, it must first show that 
these establishments are in interstate 
commerce or that, though local, they 
are an integral part of that commerce. 
Secondly, it must show that there exists 
an actual connection between the free 
flow of commerce and the activity sought 
to be regulated. Neither of these re- 
quirements have been met here. 

Congress’ power over interstate com- 
merce and its right of regulation of it is 
not unlimited. There are basic and 
inherent limitations on the right of the 
Congress to regulate activities affecting 
commerce. The Congress may not im- 
pose conditions which require the relin- 
quishment of basic constitutional rights. 
As was said in Frost v. Railroad Commis- 
sion, 271 U.S. 583 (1929) : 

If Government could compel the surrender 
of one constitutional right as a condition for 
its favor, it might, in like manner, compel 
a surrender of all. It is inconceivable that 
guarantees embedded in the Constitution of 
the United States could thus be manipulated 
out of existence. 


I have already discussed the 1883 civil 
rights cases which held that, under the 
13th and 14th amendments, Congress did 
not have the power to pass a law pro- 
hibiting discrimination in places of pub- 
lic accommodation. In that decision the 
Court categorically declared that “no 
one will contend that the power to pass— 
this law—was contained in the Constitu- 
tion before the adoption of the last three 
amendments.” This, of course, was 
tantamount to saying that the commerce 
power did not support this legislation in 
1883. For the same reason it does not 
support it in 1964. 

That case has been referred to as the 
case of 1883. The commerce clause has 
been in the Constitution from the be- 
ginning. Therefore, in the 1883 decision 
the Court held that no law enacted by 
Congress could be predicated on the 
commerce clause of the Constitution. 

Then, as recently as 1959, in the case 
of Williams v. Howard Johnson’s Restau- 
rant, 268 F. 2d 845 (4th Cir. 1959), the 
Court expressly held that we do not 
find that a restaurant is engaged in 
interstate commerce merely because in 
the course of its business of furnishing 
accommodations to the general public it 
serves persons who are traveling from 
State to State. As an instrument of 
local commerce, the restaurant is not 
subject to the constitutional and statu- 
tory provisions discussed above and, 
thus, is at liberty to deal with such per- 
sons as it may select.” This reasoning 
applies with full force to all of the pri- 
vately owned places of public accom- 
modation named in the bill. 

So there was a decision in the earlier 
days of the Republic, in 1883, which 
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necessarily passed upon the application 
of the commerce clause. The statute 
enacted by Congress in that case was 
very similar to the one now proposed. 
There was a case as recently as 1959, in 
which the express point dealt with was 
whether or not a restaurant owner deal- 
ing with persons traveling from State 
to State was subject to the commerce 
clause merely by reason of catering to 
such customers. The Court held that 
such a restaurant was not engaged in 
interstate commerce. 

The second attempt to bottom a bill 
on a valid constitutional provision un- 
dertakes to say that dealing with inter- 
state travelers alone, merely for lunch, 
for example, makes the restaurant itself, 
which is sitting on the side of the high- 
way, engaged in interstate commerce. 
I think it is clear that the power to en- 
act such legislation cannot be based upon 
or supported by the commerce clause of 
the Constitution. 

Without impugning the purposes or 
motives of the proponents of this bill, I 
say that it is clear that the whole con- 
cept of title II is based upon a miscon- 
ception of Federal power. In consider- 
ing it, we must proceed calmly, deliber- 
ately, and impassionately, and with due 
respect for the limitations of the Con- 
stitution. If we do so, I believe that we 
will reject this proposal. If we do not, 
then the resulting abuse of power might 
very well impair the separate existence 
and independent self-government of the 
various States. Furthermore, it would 
take away the inherent rights of millions 
of people, regardless of their color, sta- 
tion, position, or activities. 

Having discussed the constitutional in- 
firmities of title II let me say a word 
about the practical difficulties which 
would be involved in the enforcement 
of it. Unquestionably these would be 
enormous. 

Few, if any, would know which busi- 
nesses were covered. Ultimately, the 
courts would have to make the deter- 
mination. The proprietors of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of places of so-called 
public accommodation would not know 
themselves whether they were covered. 
They could find out, perhaps, by sub- 
jecting themselves to prosecutions for 
violations of the law, by spending their 
hard-earned money to obtain a judicial 
finding upon their liability, the validity 
of the legislation, and whether the stat- 
ute covered their businesses. If con- 
victed, they would then know that they 
were covered, but not before. 

I do not know how many would be 
willing to take this risk, particularly 
with the vast might of the Federal Gov- 
ernment arrayed against them. How 
could they compete on equal terms? How 
could they protect themselves against 
unfounded and unjust complaints by ei- 
ther crackpots or paid agitators? Would 
not this course of action involve bank- 
ruptcy for the small businessman who 
had all his life’s savings, plus money 
borrowed from the bank, in his business? 

To concede that one was covered by 
the act and to comply with it would in- 
volve equal risks. By accepting some 
patrons the proprietor would offend sub- 
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stantial numbers of his existing clientele 
who would then seek more tranquil sur- 
roundings in which to spend their money. 

In either event, it would appear that 
the small businessman would be left 
with nothing but the economic wreckage 
of a once prosperous business. He 
would be left holding the bag—and his 
unpaid notes to the bank. The work of 
a lifetime would have gone down the 
drain. 

It requires no exaggeration, not even 
the use of imagination, to make that 
statement. That is exactly what has 
happened. The damage will be greater 
if as a result of marches, and sit-ins, 
the power of the Federal Government is 
placed in the hands of the Attorney Gen- 
eral and his vast staff so that they can 
drive out upon the great areas of the 
Nation, disrupting the customs, habits, 
and social patterns long followed in all 
the restaurants, hotels, and motels. It 
would cause the greatest confusion and 
disruption that any Federal undertak- 
ing ever brought about, with the pos- 
sible exception of the experiences in the 
days when the Federal Government at- 
tempted to enforce the 18th amendment. 
Of course, that was on another subject, 
but it ran so contrary to the customs 
and habits of so many people in the 
large metropolitan areas of the country 
that that law was a failure and is now 
called the noble experiment. It was 
finally decided that the solution to the 
problem was not enforcement at the Fed- 
eral level. Yet I believe that was a mole- 
hill compared to the mountain of prob- 
lems that would result from enactment 
of the proposed law, and the widespread 
attempts that would be made to enforce 
such a measure. 

This I do know: The job of enforcing 
the public accommodations section, if it 
becomes law, would make the admittedly 
impossible job of enforcing the “noble 
experiment” of the 18th amendment 
seem like child’s play. It would require 
unlimited litigation which would clog 
the already overcrowded calendars of 
Federal courts to the breaking point. It 
would require hordes of Federal attor- 
neys, investigators, marshals, and other 
personnel. Indeed, it seems altogether 
probable that the enactment of this title 
might solve or, at least, go a long way 
towards curing, our chronic unemploy- 
ment problem. At least, this would be 
true if we do not take into consideration 
the vast numbers which the administra- 
tion and operation of the bill would force 
out of business or put out of work. 

The present difficulties caused by the 
legal no man's“ land in labor relations, 
and the multiplied legal difficulties which 
would result if the FEPC title of this bill 
is enacted, give us some concept of the 
legal jungle in which we will find our- 
selves if title II becomes law. The tre- 
mendous problems of enforcement, in- 
terpretation, and application which this 
Measure would cause are incalculable 
and inconceivable. 

I have spoken repeatedly of the private 
and individual rights which this bill 
would destroy. Let us consider some of 
them in more detail. 

Undoubtedly this legislation would 
seriously impair the right of a private 
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property owner to use, or restrict the use 
of, his property as he sees fit. This right 
of property is fundamental in our system 
of government, and, therefore, in con- 
travening this fundamental right, this 
proposed legislation, enacted in name of 
preserving constitutional rights, would 
itself be unconstitutional. 

The Founding Fathers equated the 
right of property with life and liberty. 
They are used in the same context and 
the same clause of the fifth amendment 
which declares that no person shall be 
deprived of life, liberty, or property, 
without due process of law.” The right 
of property is sacred and its protec- 
tion is one of the most important 
objects of Government. According to 
American jurisprudence, this right em- 
braces “all incidents which property may 
manifest. Within this right are included 
the right to acquire, hold, enjoy, possess, 
use, manage, insure, and improve prop- 
erty.” 

I am convinced that our Founding 
Fathers would be appalled at the inroads 
which have already been made upon the 
right of private property—inroads made 
in the name of a social and political phi- 
losophy which has sometimes ignored 
constitutional precepts and man’s legiti- 
mate aspirations toward individualism 
and self-reliance. 

When we advocate legislation to limit 
the right of an individual to use and 
enjoy his property as he sees fit, let us 
remember that we make the erosion of 
another individual’s property rights that 
much easier. If the Congress can, under 
the pretext of legislating for the public 
good, specify, against the will of the 
owner, the uses to which his private 
property must be devoted, the constitu- 
tional rights of all of us are in jeopardy 
as never before. The erosive process 
which is thereby sanctioned for the 
elusive goal of the common good may re- 
sult in the entire destruction of individ- 
ual freedom as we know it. I hope that 
we will reject this attack upon the funda- 
mental, natural, inherent, and inalien- 
able right of property. This right is the 
essence of our constitutional jurispru- 
dence and is the legacy of our natural 
law heritage. 

There are those who argue that 
liberty and freedom of choice are not im- 
pinged upon by H.R. 7152. They assert 
that if a person who owns a place of 
public accommodation does not wish to 
submit to the compulsion of a law which 
dictates whom he must serve, he can 
simply discontinue doing business This 
argument, which seems to be based on a 
freedom of choice between surrendering 
constitutional rights and bankruptcy, 
ignores several fundamental principles. 
In reality, the property owner is given no 
choice, except a choice between the rock 
and the whirlpool. I do not believe that 
constitutional which I am discussing. 

I think that my previous discussion of 
the dual bases advocated as support for 
the enactment of title II clearly reveals 
that this measure bears neither a reason- 
able nor an adequate relation to the pow- 
er granted the Congress in the Constitu- 
tion. In addition the discussion of the 
right of private property shows how one 
of the basic tenets of American constitu- 
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tional law would be infringed by its pas- 
sage. 

The arbitrary nature of the proposed 
title II is starkly revealed by the testi- 
mony of Attorney General Kennedy be- 
fore the Senate Commerce Committee. 
Listen to this exchange between Mr. 
Kennedy and Senator MONRONEY : 

Senator Monroney. Lodgings are covered, 
if they are public and transients are served. 
Does that mean that all lodginghouses un- 
der your theory of the effect on interstate 
commerce would be under Federal regula- 
tion, regardless of whether the transients 
that were using the lodgings were intrastate 
or interstate? 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. If it is a 
lodging, a motel, that opens its doors to the 
general public, invites the general public, 
then it would be covered. 

Senator Monroney. In other words, the 
business of running a lodginghouse there- 
fore puts you in interstate commerce? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. 


It is incredible, Mr. President, that we 
should be asked to give credence to such 
a contention. What Mr. Kennedy said, 
in effect, that any commercial establish- 
ment dealing with the public could be 
reached under the commerce clause re- 
gardless of whether or not it was engaged 
in interstate guarantees, which are care- 
fully guarded against direct assault, are 
open to destruction by the indirect but 
no less effective process of requiring their 
surrender which, although it may be 
voluntary in form, is in reality based 
upon a very real compulsion. An option 
to forgo a privilege which is vital to 
one’s livelihood or submit to an unconsti- 
tutional requirement is, on its face, an 
intolerable and illegal burden. 

Let me again remind you of the words 
of Mr. Justice Harlan who, in his con- 
curring opinion in Peterson v. Green- 
ville, 373 U.S. 244 (1963), said: 

An individual's right to restrict the use of 
his property * * * lies beyond the reach of the 
14th amendment. Freedom of the individual 
to choose his associates or his neighbors; to 
use and dispose of his property as he sees 
fit; to be irrational, arbitrary, capricious, 
even unjust in his personal relations are 
things all entitled to a large measure of 
protection from Government interference. 


Under the protective provisions of the 
fifth amendment no person can be de- 
prived of his life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law. These guar- 
antees are as operative against legisla- 
tive action as they are against action of 
the courts. Due process is as much de- 
nied by arbitrary and unjustified con- 
gressional action as it is by judicial ac- 
tion which deprives an individual of his 
day in court or his right to justice. Due 
process demands that the legislative 
body, in performing its functions, jus- 
tify any legislation which would curtail 
the time-honored right of a property 
owner to use his property as he sees fit. 
This has not been done in the case of the 
legislation commerce. 

No respected legal scholar has ever 
suggested such a far-fetched theory. If 
the commerce clause can be stretched to 
such an extreme, then Federal power and 
authority could be used to achieve a 
completely planned economy by regulat- 
ing all business—local and intrastate as 
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well as interstate—in matters connected 
with alleged civil rights. : 

I should like to say that again with 
emphasis. If under the emotional im- 

pulse of civil rights we are to stretch the 

commerce clause far enough and broadly 
enough to reach all the matters out- 
lined in the bill, I submit to the Ameri- 
can people that the last barrier of pro- 
tection they might have in any of their 
private or business or social affairs is 
broken. The only exception is very in- 
nermost parts of the private homes. 

Congress has jurisdiction over inter- 
state commerce. If interstate com- 
merce is to be extended, to the limits at- 
tempted here under authority of the 
commerce clause of the Constitution, 
there are no boundaries to it. 

Incredibly, we are asked to stretch the 
commerce clause to reach even the 
tiniest of the allegedly covered busi- 
nesses, even though it is admittedly not 
in interstate commerce, if cumulatively 
the “total operations” of it and all the 
other similar businesses taken together 
would exercise a “substantial” effect on 
interstate commerce. 

In other words, the courts have held 
that a fragmentary or remote effect on 
interstate commerce will not give us ju- 
risdiction. There must be a substantial 
impact. Those who argue for the bill 
say that a single little restaurant will not 
itself affect commerce substantially, but, 
they say, “There are a great number of 
little restaurants on the highway; and 
if we add them all together they have a 
substantial effect cumulatively on inter- 
state commerce.” 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. HART. Accepting the Senator’s 
statement as a statement of fact, let us 
suppose that for 100 miles on the high- 
way there are only tiny little restaurants, 
but, judging from a distance of 50 feet, 
a man is excluded from being served in 
any of those little restaurants because 
he is colored. Would that not affect in- 
terstate commerce? 

Mr. STENNIS. It would have a very 
remote effect. 

Mr. HART. It depends on how hun- 
gry a person becomes in a hundred miles, 
and how much he needs shelter. 

Mr. STENNIS. The point I am ar- 
guing is that one little restaurant A 
would not have a substantial effect on 
interstate commerce. 

Mr. HART. I was not talking about 
restaurant A. I was talking of restau- 
rants A through AAA, in a stretch of 
road. I ask the Senator if such a sit- 
uation does not affect interstate com- 
merce. 

Mr. STENNIS. To obtain jurisdiction 
over the little restaurant A under the 
theory of the proponents of this bill, it 
is necessary to consider all its activities, 
all its customers, all its present and ex- 
pected business, and everything else, and 
to throw it in with a great many others. 
Then, and only then, according to the 
bill's proponents, can it be said that that 
small restaurant has a substantial effect 
on interstate commerce. My point is 
that we have no jurisdiction over it be- 
cause its business is so remote from the 
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standpoint of interstate commerce. I 
understand the Senator’s position. 

I ask Senators to listen again to Mr. 
Kennedy’s testimony before the Senate 
Commerce Committee. He said: 

We intentionally did not make the size of 
a business the criterion for coverage because 
we believe that discrimination by many small 
establishments imposes a cumulative burden 
on interstate commerce. 


I wish to make it clear that that was 
not my conclusion, but Mr. Kennedy’s 
conclusion, 

Based upon the interpretation of the 
Nation’s highest legal official even before 
the bill is enacted, it is not too difficult 
to envision what this would mean to the 
lives, the property, the fortunes, and the 
very existence of the small restaurant 
owners, motel owners, theater owners, 
lodginghouse owners, and the like, who 
would allegedly be covered by this bill 
and forced to answer a charge that they 
were engaged in interstate commerce— 
not because of what they did—but be- 
cause they and others cumulatively were 
engaged in operations which collectively 
affected interstate commerce. 

The testimony of Mr. Kennedy evoked 
a pertinent comment from the distin- 
guished Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
MowroneEy], and I commend him for it. 
It was: 

Many of us are worried about what the use 
of the interstate commerce clause will have 
on matters which have been for more than 
170 years thought to be within the realm of 
local control under our dual system of State 
and Federal Government, based on the doc- 
trine that those powers which were not 
specifically granted to the Federal Govern- 
ment by the Constitution are reserved to the 
States. 


Let me also point out that Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s testimony before the Commerce 
Committee revealed that he apparently 
does not recognize the distinction be- 
tween a statute which compels racial seg- 
regation and one which grants freedom 
of choice. When he appeared he placed 
in the record a document entitled “State 
or Local Laws Compelling Racial Segre- 
gations in Public Accommodations.” Un- 
der the heading “State Segregation 
Statutes,” he listed section 2046.5, Mis- 
sissippi Code of 1942. He would have 
found, if he had bothered to completely 
read this statute, that it does not com- 
pel segregation. To the contrary, it 
provides for freedom of choice and au- 
thorizes the owner of an establishment 
to sell to whom he pleases and, if he so 
desires, to refuse to sell to, wait upon, or 
serve a person that he does not desire to 
do business with. 

This is a right which I believe is one 
which is inherent in the concept of indi- 
vidual liberty and which is protected by 
the fifth amendment. This means, in 
my judgment, that the Federal Govern- 
ment cannot—even in pursuance of a 
nebulous concept of public welfare—pass 
a law dictating to the owner of an estab- 
lishment those customers he must serve. 
It means that a private owner has the 
basic liberty to choose, according to his 
own desires—be they arbitrary, capri- 
cious, or even irrational—the persons 
with whom he will do business. 

More and more, Mr. President, there 
has been an intrusion of national au- 
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thority into matters which were hereto- 
fore conceded to be of purely local con- 
sideration and concern. It therefore be- 
comes increasingly imperative that the 
Federal Government respect those 
principles which mark the line of de- 
marcation between Federal and State 
authority. As we debate this new and 
radical proposal for a quantum jump in 
Federal intrusion, let us remember the 
words of the Court in Carter v. Carter 
Coal Co., 297 U.S. 238 (1936). They 
were: 

Every journey to a forbidden end begins 
with the first step, and the danger of such a 
step by the Federal Government in the direc- 
tion of taking over the powers of the States 
is that the end of the journey may find the 
States so despoiled of their powers, or—what 
may amount to the same thing—so relieved 
of the responsibilities which possession of 
the power necessarily enjoins, as to reduce 
them to little more than geographical sub- 
divisions of the national domain. 


Let us not, in misguided but impas- 
sioned enthusiasm, undermine our great 
Constitution—the repository of all our 
liberties. Instead let us dedicate our- 
selves to upholding the principles upon 
which the Constitution was built. Let us 
reject title II and thereby insure that in- 
dividuals will have the right to say what 
they please, to associate with those whom 
they choose, to use their property as they 
see fit, and to operate their private busi- 
nesses in the manner which they desire. 

In closing, Mr. President, if I may be 
permitted to paraphrase a popular safety 
slogan, I would say this to my fellow Sen- 
ators: Be careful of what you do. The 
constitution you destroy may be our own. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I compliment the 
Senator from Mississippi most heartily 
on an excellent presentation. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I was thinking as 
the Senator was speaking—and I wish 
to ask if the Senator agrees with me— 
of a quotation from Justice Brandeis, 
given yesterday by my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Alabama. Justice 
Brandeis was one of the all-time liberal 
Justices, and a clear thinker. 

Justice Brandeis is quoted as saying: 

Experience should teach us to be most on 
our guard to protect liberty when the Gov- 
ernment’s purposes are beneficient. 

Men born to freedom are naturally alert 
to repel invasion of their liberty by evil- 
minded rulers. The greatest dangers to lib- 
erty lurk in insidious encroachment by men 
of zeal, well meaning, but without under- 
standing. 


Does the Senator from Mississippi 
think that is very real and pertinent at 
this time? 

Mr. STENNIS. Very real; and it cer- 
tainly is applicable. The Senator from 
Mississippi, along with the Senator from 
Alabama, I am sure, as young men, or 
Perhaps only boys, remember when Jus- 
tice Brandeis was nominated for the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

Mr.SPARKMAN. Ido. 

Mr. STENNIS. I remember that Jus- 
tice Brandeis was opposed in the Senate 
on the ground that he had extremely 
liberal views. Many people believed his 
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views were not in keeping with our con- 
stitutional principles. Justice Brandeis 
was known as a man of impeccable char- 
acter, lofty standards, and a great mind. 
He adorned the Court with great learn- 
ing and pointed out clearly the funda- 
mentals of our Constitution, our liber- 
ties, and our rights. 

I thank the Senator for making that 
very fine remark, which is an excellent 


closing. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 


The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


[No. 74 Leg.] 
Alken Gruening Morton 
Allott Hart Moss 
Anderson Hartke Muskie 
Bartlett Hayden Neuberger 
Bayh Hickenlooper Pastore 
Beall Hill Pearson 
Bennett Holland Pell 
Bible Hruska Prouty 
Humphrey Proxmire 
Byrd, Va. Inouye Ribicoff 
Byrd, W. Va Javits Robertson 
Cannon Johnston Russell 
Carlson Jordan, N.C Saltonstall 
Jordan, Idaho t 
Church Keating Simpson 
Clark Kuchel Smathers 
Smith 
Curtis Long, Mo. Sparkman 
Dirksen Long, La. Stennis 
id uson Talmadge 
Dominick Mansfield Thurmond 
uglas McClellan Walters 
Eastland McGovern Williams, N.J. 
Ellender McNamara Williams, Del. 
Metcalf Yarborough 
Fong Miller Young, N. Dak. 
Goldwater Monroney Young, Ohio 
Gore orse 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Inovye in the chair). A quorum is 
present. 


THE UNITED STATES SHOULD GET 
OUT OF VIETNAM 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
mess in Vietnam was inherited by Pres- 
ident Johnson. 

Over 10 years ago, after a careful study 
of the situation in Indochino, a report 
was made to the Senate outlining the 
following conditions for success in that 
troubled area of the world: 


The basic problem which confronts all 
three governments and particularly that of 
Vietnam is to put down firm roots in their 
respective populations. They will be able to 
do so only if they evolve in accord with pop- 
ular sentiment and they deal competently 
with such basic problems as illiteracy, pub- 
lic health, excessive population in the deltas, 
inequities in labor, and land tenure, and 
village and agricultural improvements. Fi- 
nally, it is essential that there be a constant 
rising of the ethical standards of government 
and a determination to use the armies, now 
the process of formation, strictly for national 
rather than private purposes. Failure in 
these fundamental responsibilities of self- 
government will result in the achievement of 
the shadow rather than the substance of in- 
dependence. It could also mean the rapid 
reduction of the three nations to chaos and 
the subsequent intrusion of some new form 
of foreign domination from close at hand. 


The date of that report was October 
27, 1953, over 10 years ago. 

The person making the report was our 
very able and distinguished majority 
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leader, the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD], whose knowledge of that 
area of the world is most extensive. With 
respect to South Vietnam, the recom- 
mendations of the Senator from Mon- 
tana, were prophetic, but they went 
unheeded. 

History shows that the major causes of 
the deterioration, not only of the U.S. 
poistion, but also of the position of the 
South Vietnamese governments, have 
been actions by the South Vietnamese 
government contrary to the advice of- 
fered by the distinguished majority lead- 
er 10 years ago. 

The war in South Vietnam is not and 
never has been a U.S. war. It is and 
must remain a fight to be fought and won 
by the people of South Vietnam them- 
selves. The will to fight and win must 
come from the spirit of the South Viet- 
namese. The United States cannot in- 
still that will in them. 

For 14 years now the United States 
has helped the South Vietnamese with 
men, money, and material in generous 
amounts. I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed at this point in my re- 
marks a table showing the amounts of 
aid loaned or granted for this area over 
the years. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. military and economic aid to Laos, 
Cambodia, and South Vietnam, fiscal years 
1954 to 1963, inclusive 

{In millions of dollars] 


Year Laos Cambodia South 
Vietnam 
2B T 0.1 
40.9 38.2 325.8 
76.5 70.8 383.6 
48.7 55.3 391.6 
36.9 36.1 242.0 
32.6 29.6 249.0 
55.5 26.0 251.4 
4.2 28.1 209.6 
64.1 39.9 287.2 
36.8 29.2 208.1 


Mr. GRUENING. Why have these 
been unavailing in bringing security to 
South Vietnam from the Communist-led 
attacks of the Vietcong? As Sam Cas- 
tan, Look senior editor, wrote on January 
28, 1964: 

But in spite of our noble intent, our mas- 
sive aid and all the small acts of selfiess hero- 
ism our men have performed in its behalf, 
South Vietnam's path to peace is cluttered 
by the debris of mistakes that America either 
made or endorsed. 


I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire article by Mr. Castan entitled “Viet- 
nam's Two Wars“ be printed in full in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. GRUENING. It is to the past 
then, rather than to the events of recent 
days and months, that we must look for 
the answer to the “why” of the present 
dilemma of the United States in South 
Vietnam. 

When President Eisenhower took office 
in January 1953, the war in Indochina 
was not going well. It was a French war, 
fought with French troops as well as the 
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troops of Laos Cambodia, and Vietnam. 
U.S. military and economic aid had been 
going to the French in ever-increasing 
amounts as the drain of maintaining a 
fighting force of a quarter of a million 
men and of supporting three Indochinese 
national armies numbering 120,000 men 
increased. 

In reviewing the situation on January 
27, 1953—6 days after taking office— 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
stated: 


Now the Soviet Russians are making a 
drive to get Japan, not only through what 
they are doing in northern areas of the 
islands and in Korea, but also through what 
they are doing in Indochina. If they could 
get this peninsula of Indochina, Siam, 
Burma, Malaya, they would have what is 
called the rice bowl of Asia. That’s the 
area from which the great peoples of Asia, 
great countries of Asia, such as Japan and 
India, get in large measure, their food. And 
you can see that if the Soviet Union had con- 
trol of the rice bowl of Asia, that would be 
another weapon which would tend to expand 
their control into Japan and into India. 
That is a growing danger and it is not only 
a bad situation because of the threat in the 
Asian countries that I refer to but also be- 
cause the French who are doing much of the 


‘fighting there are making great effort and 


that effort subtracts just that much from 
the capacity of their building a European 
army and making the contribution which 
otherwise they could be expected to make. 


In terms of fighting men, France was 
there as the only major power on the 
scene because the three countries had 
been and were French colonies. While 
they had been given independence in 
1949, the independence was with respect 
to internal affairs only. They were still 
within the French Union and France had 
an obligation to them to help fight the 
Communist-supported internal fighting 
they faced. 

But the long supply lines and the fierce 
fighting continued to sap French 
strength. 

Then came the tragic events at Dien- 
bienphu in March 1954. The Commu- 
nists under Ho Chi Minh attacked that 
fortress in force. 

Those were the days of brinkmanship, 
of massive retaliation and of the domino 
theory—policies proclaimed by Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles. 

While the fighting was taking place, 
Gen. Paul Ely, French chief of staff, 
flew to Washington to inform the Eisen- 
hower administration that the French 
could not hold out much longer and. 
needed direct U.S. intervention. 

This request precipitated a behind the 
scenes struggle at the highest levels of 
Government circles both here in Wash- 
ington and in London. 

While General Ely was still in town, 
Secretary of State Dulles held a news 
conference in which he stated that what 
military aid was given to France was a 
military matter and that “if there are 
further requests of that kind that are 
made, I have no doubt that our military 
or defense people will attempt to meet 
them.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Secretary Dulles’ news conference on 
March 23, 1954, be printed in full in the 
Recorp, at the conclusion of my remarks. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. Fletcher Kne- 

bel, well-known Washington correspond- 
ent, in an article in Look on February 
8, 1955, gave a forceful account of ma- 
neuverings in high places in Washington 
and London in those fateful, early days 
of 1954 when the United States stood on 
the brink of an all-out invasion of Viet- 
nam. 
According to Mr. Knebel, Adm. Arthur 
W. Radford, then Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, advocated an immediate 
airstrike from carriers; Gen. Matthew 
B. Ridgway, Army Chief of Staff, was 
opposed since he believed that such a 
strike could lead to all-out intervention; 
Admiral Carney, Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, and Gen. Nathan F. Twining, Air 
Force Chief of Staff, felt that, while an 
airstrike might help the French at 
Dienbienphu, more force would be need- 
ed to win the fight in Vietnam. 

President Eisenhower, according to 
Knebel, agreed with Admiral Radford on 
two conditions: That the United States 
be joined in the action by other allies; 
namely, Great Britain; and that con- 
gressional approval be obtained for the 
action. Since neither condition could be 
met, the United States moved back safely 
from the brink. 

I ask unanimous consent that that 
portion of Mr. Knebel's article dealing 
with Indochina be printed in the Recorp 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 3.) 

Mr. GRUENING. Dienbienphu fell on 
May 7, 1954. 

At Geneva on July 21, 1954, delegates 
from Great Britain and the U.S. S. R., 
France, the United States, Communist 
China, Cambodia, Laos, Vietnam, and 
the Vietminh came to a settlement to 
resolve the fighting in Vietnam. The 
main provisions of the agreement con- 
cerning Vietnam were as follows: 

First. Vietnam was to be partitioned 
along the 17th parallel into North and 
South Vietnam. 

Second. Regulations were imposed on 
foreign military personnel and on in- 
creased armaments. 

Third. Countrywide elections, leading 
to the reunification of North and South 
Vietnam, were to be held by July 20, 1956. 

Fourth. An International Control 
Commission—ICC—was to be established 
to supervise the implementation of the 
agreements. 

The United States was not a signatory 
of the agreement, but issued a statement, 
unilaterally, stating that— 

It (1) will refrain from the threat or the 
use of force to disturb the Geneva Agree- 
ments; (2) would view any renewal of the 
aggression in violation of the aforesaid agree- 
ments with grave concern and as seriously 
threatening international peace and secu- 
rity,” and (3) shall continue to seek to 
achieve unity through free elections, super- 


vised by the U.N. to insure that they are 
conducted fairly. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 


Mr. GRUENING. I yield with pleas- 
ure. 
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Mr. MORSE. I may say to the Sena- 
tor from Alaska that I had planned to 
sit through every word of his speech. I 
had expected it would come earlier this 
afternoon. Unfortunately, I must go to 
an official conference. I assure the Sen- 
ator from Alaska that I have read every 
word of his speech. I would have the 
Recorp today show that the senior Sena- 
tor from Oregon thinks this is one of the 
great speeches in this session of the Con- 
gress on foreign policy. I associate my- 
self with every word of the speech. 

I am awaiting my Government’s an- 
swer to it. In my judgment, there is no 
answer to the Senator’s speech. There is 
no justification for killing a single Amer- 
ican boy in South Vietnam. It is about 
time the American people awakened to 
what is going on in South Vietnam and 
recognized that South Vietnam is beyond 
the perimeter of American defense. 
There is no justification for murdering 
a single American boy in South Vietnam, 
for the issue has now become one of 
murder. 

Everyone knows that if we got into a 
war with Russia or Red China it would 
be a nuclear war, not a conventional 
war. I do not know what we are doing 
over there with a conventional program. 

Furthermore, as the Senator pointed 
out, where are our alleged allies in South 
Vietnam? In contrast with South Ko- 
rea, where are our friends there? So 
long as we are willing to pay 99 percent 
of the bill and spill American blood, they 
will be satisfied. 

If my Government wants to make this 
an issue across the land, I am willing to 
have it become an issue; but I do not in- 
tend to vote for a single dollar for opera- 
tions in South Vietnam or to give sup- 
port to the American Secretary of De- 
fense who is bespeaking American for- 
eign policy with no right to do so. 

South Vietnam is not worth the life of 
a single American boy. I say to my ad- 
ministration that I have no intention of 
giving any support whatsoever to contin- 
uing the cost in blood and money for 
operations in South Vietnam that can- 
not be justified on the ground of Ameri- 
can defense or on any other ground. 

The Senator from Alaska has set forth 
the issue in his speech in terms so un- 
answerable that the American people 
have a right to say to the administration, 
“What is your answer?” I wait for the 
answer. 

Mr. GRUENING. I thank the Senator 
for his helpful comment. 

Within 2 months, on September 8, 
1954, the Governments of Australia, 
France, New Zealand, Pakistan, the 
Philippines, Thailand, the United King- 
dom, and the United States signed a col- 
lective security pact at Manila, known as 
the Southeast Asia Collective Defense 
Treaty. Laos, Cambodia, and Vietnam 
were not parties to this treaty, but by a 
simultaneous protocol to the treaty all 
the parties to the original treaty agreed 
to include the territories of those three 
nations in the territory protected by the 
treaty from “‘armed attack and counter 
subversive activities directed from with- 
out against their territorial integrity and 
political stability.” 

The United States made it clear to all 
the signatories that the type of aggres- 
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sion it considered itself bound to prevent 
was Communist aggression. As Secre- 
tary of State Dulles explained it: 


We stipulated on behalf of the United 
States, however, that the only armed attack 
in that area which we would regard as neces- 
sarily dangerous to our peace and security 
would be a Communist armed attack. 


In his address to the Nation on Sep- 
tember 15, 1954, explaining the action 
taken at Manila, Secretary Dulles first 
reiterated his concept of the domino 
theory of possible events in southeast 
Asia in the following words: 


Any significant expansion of the Commu- 
nist world, would, indeed, be a danger to 
the United States, because international com- 
munism thinks in terms of ultimately us- 
ing its power position against the United 
States. Therefore, we could honestly say, 
using the words that President Monroe used 
in proclaiming his Doctrine, that Commu- 
nist armed aggression in southeast Asia 
would, in fact, endanger our peace and se- 
curity and call for counteraction on our part. 


Secretary of State Dulles had ex- 
plained the domino theory at an earlier 
news conference on May 11, 1954, in the 
following words: Asked if the plan for 
collective security could succeed if one 
or more of its segments were lost to the 
Communists, Secretary Dulles replied: 

The situation in that area, as we found 
it, was that it was subject to the so-called 
domino theory. You mean that if one went, 
another would go? We are trying to change 
it so that would not be the case. That is the 
whole theory of collective security. You gen- 
erally have a whole series of countries which 
can be picked up one by one. That is the 
whole theory of the North Atlantic Treaty. 
As the nations come together, then the 
domino theory, so-called, ceases to apply. 
And what we are trying to do is create a situ- 
ation in southeast Asia where the domino 
situation will not apply. And while I see it 
has been said that I felt that southeast Asia 
could be secured even without perhaps Viet- 
nam, Laos, and Cambodia, I do not want 
for a minute to underestimate the impor- 
tance of those countries nor do I want for 
a minute to give the impression that we be- 
lieve that they are going to be lost or that 
we have given up trying to prevent their 
being lost. On the contrary, we recognize 
that they are extremely important and that 
the problem of saving southeast Asia is far 
more difficult if they are lost. But I do not 
want to give the impression, either, that if 
events that we could not control and which 
we do not anticipate should lead to their 
being lost, that we would consider the whole 
situation hopeless, and we would give up in 
despair. We do not give up in despair. Also, 
we do not give up Vietnam, Laos, or Cam- 
bodia. 


In his nationwide address on Septem- 
ber 15, 1954, on the Southeast Asia 
Treaty, Secretary of State Dulles also 
expounded his massive retaliation theo- 
ries of how to contain communism any- 
mors in the world, anytime, at the least 
cost: 


We considered at Manila how to imple- 
ment the treaty. One possibility was to cre- 
ate a joint military force. However, I ex- 
plained that the U.S. responsibilities were 
so vast and so far flung that we believed 
that we would serve best, not by earmarking 
forces for particular areas of the Far East, 
but by developing the deterrent of mobile 
striking power, plus strategically placed 
reserves. 

This viewpoint was accepted. Thus, the 
treaty will not require us to make material 
changes in our military plans. These plans 
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already call for our maintaining at all times 
powerful naval and air forces in the West- 
ern Pacific capable of striking at any aggres- 
sor by means and at places of our choosing. 
The deterrent power we thus create can pro- 
tect many, as effectively as it protects one. 


I ask unanimous consent that a sum- 
mary of events in Vietnam from the time 
of the Geneva agreements as prepared by 
the Library of Congress be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 4.) 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, by 
January 1, 1955, U.S. aid began to flow 
directly to South Vietnam and on Febru- 
ary 12, 1955, a U.S. military assistance 
advisory group took over the training of 
the South Vietnamese army. Previously, 
U.S. aid had been given through France. 

In October 1955, the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration picked Ngo Dinh Diem to 
rule South Vietnam. 

There may be some room for disagree- 
ment as to whether Diem was a poor 
choice for the job to begin with or 
whether, after having come to power, the 
thirst for more and more power on his 

part and on the part of his many rela- 
tives, whom he placed in high govern- 
mental posts, became insatiable. 

Seven months before the former em- 
peror, Bao Dai, was deposed on October 
23, 1955, in a national referendum in 
which Diem received 98 percent of the 
votes, Diem met and greatly impressed 
Secretary of State Dulles. In a nation- 
wide broadcast on March 8, 1955, Secre- 
tary Dulles said: 

I was much impressed by Prime Minister 
Diem. He is a true patriot, dedicated to in- 
dependence and to the enjoyment by his 
people of political and religious freedoms. He 
now has a program for agricultural reform. 
If it is effectively executed, it will both assist 
in the resettlement of the refugees and pro- 
vide his country with a sounder agricultural 
system. I am convinced that his Govern- 
ment deserves the support which the United 
States is giving to.help to create an efficient, 
loyal military force and sounder economic 
conditions. 


Ngo Dinh Diem ruled South Vietnam 
from October 23, 1955, until the coup of 
November 2, 1963, deposed him. As the 
guerrilla fighting intensified through the 
years, so did the mismanagement and 
corruption of the Diem government. It 
became increasingly oppressive, tram- 
pling the rights of individuals and ignor- 
ing the necessity for economic reforms to 
benefit the people. 

There is no room for disagreement 
concerning the fact that the United 
States condoned or ignored actions by 
Diem and his ruling relatives calculated 
to antagonize the people on whose sup- 
port any stable South Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment must rest—or fall. 

As Jerry A. Rose stated in the New 
Republic on October 12, 1963: 

For some reason, diplomats, soldiers in the 
field, and politicians in Washington are un- 
able to grasp the importance of the people. 
While forever raising wet fingers to the wind 
of public opinion in the United States, the 
policymakers appear to operate on the belief 
that Asian people have no opinions, and 
even if they did have an opinion, it would 
carry no weight. A good Gallup poll would 
easily disprove the former proposition, and 
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history has proved time and again the fal- 
lacy of the latter. 


I ask unanimous consent to have Mr. 
Rose's article entitled “Dead End in 
Vietnam” be printed in full in the Recorp 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 5.) 

Mr. GRUENING. The recent spate of 
optimistic announcements from the Pen- 
tagon on how well the war in South Viet- 
nam is going—despite contrary reports 
from trained observers on the scene— 
only carries on a tradition begun in the 
earliest days of U.S. participation in the 
fighting in Vietnam. 

Thus, in July 1956, in the face of con- 
tinued Vietcong sabotage and virulent 
propaganda, Vice President Nixon ad- 
dressing the first Constituent Assembly 
of South Vietnam, stated that “the mili- 
tant march of communism has been 
halted.” But by the middle of the next 
year, Vietcong guerrilla bands stepped 
up their attacks, bombing U.S., MAAG 
and USIS installations and attacking 
settlements near Saigon. 

Mr. Nixon's overoptimistic statement 
in July 1956 is on a par with his state- 
ment in October 1960, when he stated: 

As far as Indochina was concerned, I stated 
over and over again that it was essential dur- 
ing that period that the United States make 
it clear that we would not tolerate Indochina 
falling under Communist domination. Now, 
as a result of our taking the strong stand that 
we did, the civil war there was ended, and to- 
day we do have a strong free bastion there. 


Vietcong guerrilla activities, reinforced 
by arms and men from North Vietnam, 
increased greatly during Diem’s regime. 

So did corruption and the oppression 
of the people. 

As Castan states in his article already 
referred to: 

To his [Diem’s] personal credit, he alleged- 
ly managed, again with American aid, to 
amass a personal fortune of some $50 million 
during the same period. Diem changed—too 
slowly for our then Ambassador Frederick J. 
Nolting, an intimate friend of both Diem and 
his charming sister-in-law, Mme. Ngo Dinh 
Nhu, to notice. Too slowly for Gen. Paul D. 
Harkins, boss of our military-assistance com- 
mand, to notice. No one, in fact, noticed un- 
til we found that we had been duped into 
complicity, and were compounding by assent 
the mistakes of Diem and his family. 


In the face of increasingly serious 
guerrilla activity, the so-called strategic 
hamlet plan was instituted in 1961. It 
was copied from Malaya, but served only 
to make it easier for the guerrillas to 
capture arms and supplies. It was a 
failure also as a means of isolating 
Diem’s opponents. 

Two accounts illustrate the hows and 
the whys of the failure of the strategic 
hamlet plan: 

The first is related in the article before 
referred to by Castan: 

Plei Ia Miah, one of the hamlets, is an ex- 
ample. “The soldiers forced us out of our 
nuts.“ said the village chief, shortly before 
the November coup d'etat, and told us that 
a fortified village was ready for us in the 
valley. ‘Can we take our land?’ we asked. 
Two men refused to leave our ancestral 
home and were shot. It took us 60 days to 
march here. We have no land to farm, and 
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if the Government doesn’t give us food soon, 
we'll have to sell the pigs and buffalo we 
brought with us. The Vietcong come at night 
for our weapons. We give them the weapons. 
Why should we die for weapons?” ‘ 


The second is from a Reporter article 
by Bernard Fall in the October 24, 1963. 
issue. I ask unanimous consent to have 
the article printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 6.) 

Mr. GRUENING. , Reading from the 
Fall article: 

There is not one plantation that has not 
been attacked or partly pillaged several times 
by the Vietcong during the past 5 years, and 
which has not seen several of its French 
personnel kidnaped and held for ransom or 
killed. During the Indochina war, the 
plantations had been allowed to arm them- 
selves and maintained militia forces at their 
own expense. When Ngo Dinh Diem came 
to power he ordered all plantations disarmed 
and they thus became military liabilities. 

The plantation managers now keep in 
business by closing their eyes to the Viet- 
cong emissaries who come to the workers’ 
villages and exact tribute; they silently pay 
millions of piasters of ransom to the Viet- 
cong—and as much again to bribe South 
Vietnamese authorities to allow them to op- 
erate. Here and there, the Saigon-controlled 
press announces that a French plantation 
was fined tens of millions of pilasters (a 
million dollars or more) for “economic vio- 
lations.” Everybody knows what that 
means, and business goes on as usual. 


The oppression of the people by Diem’s 
secret police was intensified. 

In the summer of 1963, Diem turned 
on the Buddhists and the students, with 
wholesale arrests and imprisonments. 

And yet all through these years from 
1955 to the November 1963 coup, Diem 
was shored up and kept in office with 
billions of American dollars and as at 
present as many as 17,000 American 
troops. The people of South Vietnam 
knew this. The United States won no 
friends and influenced no Vietnamese 
people when Buddhist priests were 
driven off to concentration camps in 
AID vehicles by Diem's secret police, 
who were paid by U.S. funds. 

In the light of Diem’s long years of 
corrupt and repressive rule, the two coups 
in Vietnam last year should have come 
as no surprise to anyone. The surprise 
lies in the fact that they did not occur 
sooner. 

As I have said, the roots of the present 
dilemma of the United States reach back 
to 1955 and to the years of condoning 
corruption, misrule, and repression. 
Diem lost whatever support he had from 
the people through the use of U.S. money 
and U.S. arms. 

Where do we turn now for our solution 
in South Vietnam? 

The United States must start with 
one basic truth which should be con- 
stantly reiterated: the fight in South. 
Vietnam can be won only by the South 
Vietnamese. Even if the United States 
would or could, the fight in South Viet- 
nam cannot be won by making of 
that country a colony of the United 
States. The French tried and failed, 
even though they used a quarter of a 
million troops. 
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The question is this: After 20 bloody 
years of conflict, have the people of 
South Vietnam and the Government of 
South Vietnam the will and the capacity 
to fight to win? Putting it in other 
terms, Mr. President, has the present 
Government of South Vietnam the 
ability and the stability to wage the fight 
or is it obliged to look over its shoulder 
constantly in fear of another coup? 

If there is no heart to fight in the 
people of South Vietnam, the sooner we 
face that fact the better off we shall be. 
Since a victory in South Vietnam can 
come only through a victory by the 
South Vietnamese themselves, if the 
people and the Government do not want 
to continue the fight in a manner con- 
ducive to victory, it is contrary to the 
best interests of the United States to 
remain there. 

Some urge stepped-up military ac- 
tivity on the part of the United States, 
including carrying the war to North 
Vietnam. Even disregarding—which we 
should not—the grave possibility of 
drawing Red China into the fray in a 
Korean-type engagement, there are 
serious drawbacks to such a course of 
action. The first is the unwillingness of 
the South Vietnamese to follow such a 
course of action. The second, of course, 
is the fact that this is not solely an en- 
gagement between South and North 
Vietnamese. South Vietnamese are 
fighting South Vietnamese in a country 
divided within itself. 

A comparison with Korea is not ap- 
propriate. There we had South Koreans 
who had the will to fight and win. And 
secondly, South Korea was not a coun- 
try divided within itself. 

And finally, there is one important 
difference between the situation as it 
exists in Vietnam and the situation as 
it existed in Korea. This is a difference 
which many people who are urging an 
escalation of U.S. armed effort in South 
Vietnam conveniently do not mention. 
In Vietnam we are alone—in Korea we 
were in there as part of a United Na- 
tions effort. 

Fighting side by side with American 
troops in Korea were troops from Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Britain, Canada, Colom- 
bia, Ethiopia, France, Greece, Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
the Philippines, South Africa, Thailand, 
and Turkey. 

Where are our allies in South Vietnam? 

The 1954 Southeast Asia Collective 
Defense Treaty was signed by eight na- 
tions—Australia, France, New Zealand, 
Pakistan, the Republic of the Philip- 
pines, Thailand, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States. 

We do not read in the headlines about 
the officers and men of the other sig- 
natory countries being killed in the jun- 
gles of South Vietnam. We do not read 
about them because they are not there. 
Over 200 Americans have been killed in 
South Vietnam, 115 of them in direct 
combat. The United States is all alone 
in the fight there and the prospects are 
that it will continue to fight alone there. 

To give my colleagues some idea of the 
confusion prevailing in South Vietnam 
in the military command there and of 
the conditions under which U.S. troops 
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are fighting, I ask unanimous consent 
that an article in the Washington Daily 
News by Jim Lucas on March 6, 1964, be 
printed in full at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 7.) 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, de- 
scribing the “Spoils for Generals” after 
the most recent coup by Maj. Gen. Ngu- 
yen Khanh, Time magazine for February 
14, 1964, stated: 

It is far from certain that all the military 
are behind him. But he has rewarded his 
chief collaborators handsomely. Maj. Gen, 
Tran Thien Khiem, whose III Corps troops 
arrested former Junta Boss General Duong 
Van (Big) Minh, got the No. 2 military job 
as Defense Minister and Commander in Chief. 
But among the ranks of Khanh's new, ex- 
panded, 53-man junta (8 major generals, 9 
brigadier generals, 25 colonels, 10 lieutenant 
colonels, 1 major), there was endless wran- 
gling over the lesser spoils. Many a junior 
officer was disgusted. 


The theory has been advanced that 
the United States has no alternative but 
to remain in South Vietnam regardless 
of the course of action followed by the 
people and the government of South 
Vietnam. This theory follows the line 
that if we pulled our support out of 
South Vietnam now, it would quickly 
be taken over by the Vietcong who in 
turn would be controlled by North Viet- 
nam which in turn would be controlled 
by Red China. The theory then contin- 
ues that if this happens then Cambodia 
and Laos would also fall “like a row of 
dominoes” to Red China. This is a con- 
tinuance 10 years later of Secretary 
Dulles’ domino theory. 

Recent actions on the part of Cambo- 
dia in seeking its own neutralization cast 
considerable doubt on this theory. Cam- 
bodia, the middle domino, fell out of its 
own accord. The $300 million we have 
spent there was totally wasted. More- 
over Cambodia action took the United 
States by surprise. We were ill in- 
formed. How well informed are we in 
this whole area? The repeated optimis- 
tic statements of our officials in the past 
have been promptly refuted by events. 

The distinguished majority leader [Mr. 
MANSFIELD], on Monday, March 2, stat- 
ed: 


I think the best thing our country can do 
is reassess its foreign policy insofar as it is 
possible to do so, face up to the realities of 
today, and not depend so much on the 
wishes of yesterday. 


In no area of our foreign policy is such 
a reassessment of our foreign policy 
needed than with respect to the policy 
we are pursuing in Vietnam. 

The United States should no longer 
permit the dead hand of past mistakes 
to guide the course of our future actions 
in South Vietnam. 

President Johnson, by virtue of the 
fact that his control of U.S. foreign 
policy is so recent, is in the best pos- 
sible position to make the reassessment 
of our foreign policy suggested by Sen- 
ator MANSFIELD and not permit himself 
to be bound by a past made by his pred- 
ecessors. The domino theory is not 
President Johnson’s—it is a theory ad- 
vanced by Secretary of State Dulles dur- 
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ing the Eisenhower administration and, 
as in the case of Cambodia, already 
proven fallacious. 

A few days ago, the senior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] took an 
enlightened stand with respect to the 
attempt by the President of France to 
put forth a solution for the deteriorat- 
ing situation in South Vietnam. He 
stated: 

It seems to me most glib to make light of 
the admittedly unsatisfactory situation in 
Laos or the unhappy state of our relations 
with Cambodia as a basis for any offhand 
rejection of De Gaulle’s essay at a new ap- 
proach to Indochina and southeast Asia. 


I commend the majority leader for his 
statesmanlike approach to an admittedly 
difficult situation and join him in his 
statements on this subject. His state- 
ment of February 19, 1964, should be 
carefully studied in any reevaluation of 
our foreign policy in Indochina. 

I also wish to commend my able col- 
league, Senator BARTLETT, for his excel- 
lent analysis of the Vietnam situation a 
few weeks ago and for his plea for less 
rigidity in our policy in Indochina; he 
stated: 

It is important, however, in our Asian 
policies, that we strive to achieve flexibility, 
flexibility which our policies in recent years 
have failed to have. We cannot allow our- 
selves to be frozen forever with a rigid policy 
hoary with age. In Asia as elsewhere we 
must be willing to discuss anything with 
anybody who is willing to discuss in a 
rational and responsible manner. We are 
the greatest power on earth and we have no 
need to fear Red China and no need to fear 
negotiations. 


I also wish to commend the able senior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] for his 
splendid speech last week on this same 
topic. Senator Morse pointed out 
cogently that— 

American unilateral participation in the 
war in South Vietnam cannot be justified 
and will not be justified in American his- 
tory * * * we have always considered South- 
east Asia to be beyond the perimeter of U.S. 
defense. Southeast Asia is not essential to 
U.S. defense. Southeast Asia may very well be 
essential to the defense of some of our 
allies, but where are they? They ran out 
on us. 


And more pointedly, in response to a 
question from Senator ELLENDER what 
Senator Morse would advise we should 
do in South Vietnam, Senator MORSE 
answered with his usual forthrightness: 


We should never have gone in. We should 
never have stayed in. We should get out. 


And Senator ELLENDER seconded that 
clear—and in my judgment thoroughly 
correct and realistic counsel—by saying: 

I have been advocating such a course of 
action. After my last visit there, I again 
stated that we should never have gone in 


there and that we should get out. My advice 
was never heeded. That is my advice today. 


Had this advice of Senator ELLENDER 
given some time ago, now repeated by 
him and reaffirmed by Senator MORSE 
been heeded 200 precious American lives 
would not have been lost. These are far 
more important than the billions of dol- 
lars we have now wasted in seeking 
vainly in this remote jungle to shore up 
selfserving corrupt dynasts or their self- 
imposed successors and a people that has 
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conclusively demonstrated that it has 
no will to save itself. 

I consider the life of one American 
worth more than this putrid mess. I 
consider that every additional life that 
is sacrificed in this forlorn venture a 
tragedy. Some day—not distant—if this 
sacrificing continues, it will be de- 
nounced as a crime. 

I would ask my colleagues and indeed 
American fathers and mothers this ques- 
tion: 

If your drafted son is sent to Vietnam and 
is killed there would you feel that he had 
died for our country? 


I can answer that question for myself. 
I would feel very definitely that he had 
not died for our country, but had been 
mistakenly sacrificed in behalf of an in- 
herited folly. 

Let us do a little hard rethinking. 
Must the United States be expected to 
jump into every fracas all over the world, 
to go it all alone, at the cost of our 
youngsters’ lives, and stay in blindly and 
stubbornly when a decade of bitter ex- 
perience has shown us that the expendi- 
ture of blood and treasure has resulted 
in failure? 

Shall we not, if taught anything by this 
tragic experience, consider that of the 
three alternatives: First, to continue this 
bloody and wanton stalemate; second, to 
go in “all out“ for a full-scale invasion 
and the certain sacrifice of far more lives 
and a scarcely less doubtful outcome; 
or, third, to pull out with the knowledge 
that the game was not worth the candle. 

This last is the best of these choices. 

In the event of determining on that 
last and least unhappy alternative, we 
shall no doubt be told by some that the 
United States will lose face in Asia. 

I doubt whether we should lose face, 
whatever that may mean. But if it be 
so interpreted by some whose opinion 
should give us small concern, I say better 
to lose face than to lose the life of an- 
other American boy, or a score, or an- 
other 200 of them, doomed in varying 
numbers as long as we stay on. 

President Johnson, let me repeat, in- 
herited this mess. It was not of his 
making. As he approaches the difficult 
task of making the necessarily hard deci- 
sions with respect to the problems in 
South Vietnam, problems created long 
before he was President, he should feel 
no compunction to act in such a way as 
to justify past actions, past decisions and 
past mistakes. He should feel entirely 
free to act in such a manner and to make 
such decisions as are calculated best to 
serve the interests of the United States 
and the free world—a world changed 
greatly from the time President Eisen- 
hower and Secretary Dulles initiated our 
southeast Asia policies. 

Would South Vietnam go Communist 
if we get out? Probably, but it will 
doubtless do so in any event. What 
would the loss of a million men, or 2 mil- 
lion, or 5 million matter to the jam- 
packed nation of 700 million that is 
mainland China, that can and will un- 
concernedly pour its cannon fodder into 
an adjacent, long-coveted area, and 
peopled with its fellow Asiatics. Their 
lives mean nothing to their own bloody 
rulers who have liquidated vast numbers 
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of their own. But our American boys’ 
lives would mean everything to our own 
Government and people if sacrificed in a 
cause in which we should never have 
engaged. 

Of course, it is a source of regret when- 
ever a new political entity appears to 
be falling behind the Iron or Bamboo 
Curtain. But why should we persist in 
seeking to prevent what is ultimately 
inevitable, in impossible terrain, for a 
people who care not, in the most distant 
spot on the globe. It makes no sense. 

Moreover there is considerable ques- 
tion whether South Vietnam, even if 
overrun by the indigenous Vietcong, or 
by the North Vietnamese, will not con- 
stitute another problem for Peiping as it 
was for the French, as it has been for 
the United States. It might well prove 
an aggravation of Red China’s consider- 
able internal troubles. 

But surely we have no business there 
any longer, if indeed we ever had. 

The time has come to reverse our pol- 
icy of undertaking to defend areas such 
as South Vietnam, whose people are so 
reluctant to fend for themselves. Let 
us keep on, by all means, supplying them 
with arms. Let us continue to give them 
the means if they wish to use them. 
But not our men. 

The time has come to cease the use- 
less and senseless losses of American 
lives in an area not essential to the 
security of the United States. 

Only yesterday the report came in 
of two more American fighting men 
killed in Vietnam. 

Last Wednesday the report was made 
that three American officers had been 
killed there. Part of the UPI story reads 
as follows: 

Two U.S. officers were killed yesterday in 
separate battles with the Vietcong, mili- 
tary sources reported. A U.S. Navy officer 
was killed yesterday in a helicopter crash. 

One of the Army officers died as he at- 
tempted to rally Government paratroopers 
for an assault on a Communist position near 
the Cambodian border. 

There were few details on the death of 
the other Army officer. Reports reaching 
Saigon said he was Killed in a battle at 
Trung Lap village 27 miles northwest of 
Saigon. ‘ 


It is obvious from this story, as it has 
been for some time now, that the United 
States so-called training mission is actu- 
ally engaged in fighting the Vietcong in 
a war which the South Vietnamese are 
themselves reluctant to fight. 

I urge the President to take steps to 
disengage the United States immediately 
from this engagement. 

All our military should immediately 
be relieved of combat assignments. All 
military dependents should be returned 
home at once. A return of the troops to 
our own shores should begin. 

I also urge the President to go to the 
American people and explain in detail 
how the United States got involved in 
Vietnam; when we got involved in Viet- 
nam, and why we are getting out of 
there. 

I sincerely hope that President John- 
son will heed the advice of our distin- 
guished majority leader, Mr. MANSFIELD, 
and others in this body, as knowledge- 
able as Senators MORSE, ELLENDER, and 
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others reassess the Dulles doctrine of 
seeking to engage communism on its own 
grounds—12,000 miles away—and bring 
our boys home. 

This is a fight which is not our fight 
into which we should not have gotten 
in the first place. The time to get out 
is now before the further loss of Ameri- 
can lives. 

Let us get out of Vietnam on as good 
terms as possible—but let us get out. 

President Johnson is in an excellent 
position to reverse the previous unsuc- 
cessful policies in Vietnam which he did 
not make. 

EXHIBIT 1 
From Look magazine, Jan. 28, 1964] 
Vietnam's Two Wars 
(By Sam Castan) 

To a larger extent than we have ad- 
mitted, the United States is responsible for 
South Vietnam’s agony. We were behind 
the scenes at its birth in 1954. We hand- 
picked its leaders, trained its troops and paid 
for its economic and military survival. We 
didn't push it into war; the Communists did 
that. But in spite of our noble intent, our 
massive aid and all the small acts of selfless 
heroism our men have performed in its be- 
half, South Vietnam's path to peace is 
cluttered by the debris of mistakes that 
America either made or indorsed. 

Ngo Dinh Diem was one. 

In 1954, after an 8-year losing war to pre- 
serve its colonial holdings in Indochina, 
France took the knockout punch at Dien- 
bienphu. The United States had a heavy 
interest in Southeast Asian developments. 
We had underwritten fully 60 percent of 
France's military costs—about $2 billion 
and were considering direct military inter- 
vention when the end came. France sued 
the victorious Vietminh—a largely Commu- 
nist guerrilla force led by a wily old Asian 
Marxist, Ho Chi Minh—for peace, and the 
Geneva Conference of 1954 divided the former 
French colony into four independent states: 
North Vietnam, led by Ho Chi Minh; neu- 
tralist Cambodia, Laos, and pro-Western 
South Vietnam. The West knew that Ho 
Chi Minh had for years been preparing his 
share of the spoils for self-sufficiency. A 
civil service was ready, factory sites were 
laid out, teachers and industrial workers 
were trained, and a communications system 
was already buzzing messages to Peiping. 
The West also knew that South Vietnam had 
been left unprepared by France, and that 
with all the help we might give the new 
nation, its first, shaky steps toward demo- 
cratic independence would be menaced by 
Vietminh cells left behind for purposes of 
disruption. We badly needed a man in Viet- 
nam, and Diem was in. 

Descended from a family of central Viet- 
namese mandarins, Ngo Dinh Diem was an 


ascetic Catholic bachelor who had once lived ` 


in a Lakewood, N.J., monastery. As a civil 
administrator under the French, he had en- 
joyed a certain measure of popular support. 
Most important, he was an avowed anti- 
Communist. That was it. Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles picked him, Senator MIKE 
MaNsFIELD endorsed him, Francis Cardinal 
Spellman praised him, Vice President Rich- 
ard M. Nixon liked him, and President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower OK'd him. 

Although 80 percent of South Vietnam 
was, and is, Buddhist, Diem’s Catholicism 
was good politics in the United States. The 
Catholic Bishops’ Relief Fund and the Cath- 
olic Relief Service assumed major roles in the 
resettlement of refugees streaming out of 
predominantly Catholic provinces of North 
Vietnam. Cardinal Spellman kept shower- 
ing praise on Diem and his brother, Arch- 
bishop Ngo Dinh Thuc. At this point, some 
American Catholics were beginning to vote 
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Republican anyway, and the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, with a wary eye toward John 
F. Kennedy in 1960, stressed its own role in 
creating an Asian haven for Catholics. 

Out in the Vietnamese boondocks, how- 
ever, Diem's catholicism didn't mean a thing. 
Both America and Saigon were remote from 
the peasant huts along the muddy canals of 
South Vietnam, where 80 percent of the 
population lives, and the nation’s real 
strength lies. It was not religion that turned 
the people against Diem, and, aside from the 
extra aid it may have brought in, it was 
certainly not religion that helped him sus- 
tain the nation through those early, critical 
years. Diem managed, with half a billion 
dollars per year in American aid and his own 
skill, to keep South Vietnam afloat in the 
flood of propaganda and subversion let loose 
by the old Vietminh cells—now called Viet- 
cong. 

That much was to Diem’s administrative 
credit. To his personal credit, he allegedly 
managed, again with American aid, to amass 
@ personal fortune of some $50 million dur- 
ing the same period. Diem changed—too 
slowly for our then Ambassador, Frederick J. 
Nolting, Jr., an intimate friend of both Diem 
and his charming sister-in-law, Mme. Ngo 
Dinh Nhu, to notice. Too slowly for Gen. 
Paul D. Harkins, boss of our military assist- 
ance command, to notice. No one, in fact, 
noticed until we found that we had been 
duped into complicity, and were compound- 
ing by assent the mistakes of Diem and his 
family. 

In 1958, the Vietcong turned from subver- 
sion and propaganda to violent guerrilla in- 
surgency. “And Diem,” says a Vietnamese 
Army lieutenant, who was later called away 
from his post in the field to police Saigon 
during a martial-law period, “made things 
80 easy for them that every time the sun 
Tose on South Vietnam, the Vietcong was 
stronger than they had been the night be- 
fore.” 

Diem installed virtually all of his relatives 
in key positions, and insured their tenure by 
rigged elections. Family friends became dis- 
trict and province chiefs; their sons received 
commissions and cushy Army spots. What- 
ever dissidence this caused among the popu- 


- lation was left to Diem’s brother, Nhu, to 


handle, through 18 separate secret police 
agencies and the Vietnamese Special Forces, 
which were not a branch of the regular 
militia, but in effect a private police force. 

Under cover of the 1961 rainy season, Viet- 
cong forces were bolstered by heavy rein- 
forcements, along the famous “Ho Chi Minh 
trail.” Vietcong raids became more frequent 
and more ferocious. By this time, corruption 
in Saigon was well known throughout the 
provinces. The Ngo’s, influenced by Malaya’s 
experience, devised a plan to contend with 
increased guerrilla activity and, at the same 
time, contain pockets of internal dissidence. 
It was called the strategic hamlet program, 
and it had still another benefit. For public 
relations, the fortified villages could be 
passed off as a reminder of the pioneer stock- 
ades of early America. This device would 
bring in still more aid money. 

It worked for everyone—everyone being 
Diem and the Vietcong. Diem got his money, 
the Vietcong got clearly marked and easily 
taken resupply points for food, weapons, and 
ammunition. But it didn’t work for the 
people. Plei Ia Miah, one of the hamlets, is 
an example. The soldiers forced us out of 
our huts,” said the village chief, shortly be- 
fore the November coup d’etat, “and told us 
that a fortified village was ready for us in 
the valley. ‘Can we take our land?’ we asked. 
Two men refused to leave our ancestral home, 
and were shot. It took us 60 days to march 
here. We have no land to farm, and if the 
government doesn't give us food soon, we'll 
have to sell the pigs and buffalo we brought 
with us. The Vietcong come at night for our 
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weapons. We give them the weapons. Why 
should we die for weapons?” 

Buddhists, who comprise the great bulk of 
South Vietnam's population, became special 
targets of Nhu’s secret police last summer. 
Like the university students who followed 
them into the torture cells and concentra- 
tion camps ringing Saigon and Hue, they 
were too cohesive, too vocal to be allowed 
freedom. South Vietnam owes them a pro- 
found debt, for their protests, along with 
Madame Nhu’s arrogant tirades about “Bud- 
dhist barbecues” and “American adventur- 
ers,” focused world attention on the police- 
state measures Diem had adopted. The 
United Nations sent a special commission to 
investigate religious persecution in South 
Vietnam, but it arrived too late. On Novem- 
ber 2, 9 days after the commission reached 
Saigon, Diem fell, and a wildly jubilant 
Saigon crowd carried newly released Buddhist 
monks on their shoulders through a free 
city. 

The coup d'etat of last November was en- 
tirely predictable, despite the contentions 
of certain American journalists, notably 
Joseph Alsop and Marguerite Higgins, and 
the official word from the Public Informa- 
tion Office of our Military Assistance Com- 
mand Vietnam (MAC-V) that Diem was 
winning the war and enjoying popular sup- 
port. Fou Americans wouldn't under- 
stand,” said one coup leader. “Diem be- 
trayed us in the critical hour of our fight 
against communism. We had to kill him.” 
Added another, “Diem started a second war— 
himself, his family, and his American allies 
against the people. That was the important 
war as far as he was concerned. In another 
month, the Vietcong would have controlled 
every province in the country.” 

What sort of war have Diem's mistakes, 
and ours for allowing them, left us to face in 
the bloody showdown ahead? 

South Vietnam's new military government 
estimates that hard-core Vietcong guerrillas 
total upward of 35,000 men, with around 
100,000 part-time irregulars joining them 
each night. Nearly all are armed with the 
best weapons America has been able to man- 
ufacture. The homemade rifles they began 
with in 1958 are used as drill weapons for 
recruits. The number of Vietcong rose 
sharply last year, when Diem’s political in- 
terference in the military campaign was at 
its height, and popular resentment against 
the regime was sharpest. Diem hated large 
casualty reports,” relates one ARVN (Army 
of the Republic of Vietnam) colonel. “Our 
orders were to surround the enemy on three 
sides, and let the main body out to avoid 
pitched battles. We had to head back for 
the barracks at dusk, even if it meant letting 
a boxed-in group we could easily handle get 
away.” 

These factors, combined with outright 
neglect in some provinces, and the existence 
of isolated and vulnerable “paper hamlets,” 
to which Diem could point as proof that he 
was “showing the flag,” have so strengthened 
the Vietcong that they no longer operate in 
marauding cutthroat gangs. “They've got 
regular battalions,” says one American ad- 
viser, with heavy-weapons sections, radio 
communication—the works.” Says a chop- 
per pilot, “I half expect to see a Vietcong jet 
fighter waiting for me every time I go up.” 

The most critical factor in any guerrilla 
war is still popular support. The Vietcong, 
for all their newly gained strength, do not 
have the staying power in any one area to set 
up hospitals, rest areas, training camps, etc. 
In many areas, they don’t need them, for 
every hut is a place to eat and rest and have 
wounds treated. “Five miles down the 
canal, there’s a Vietcong village,” says a U.S. 
Army Special Forces sergeant at Tan Phu. 
“There are never any men around when we 
come through, but every hut’s got a Vietcong 
fiag on the wall, and there's a school with 
paper Vietcong pennants on every desk. I 
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knew this was a strong Vietcong area, but 
the first time I hear about a Vietcong PTA, 
I'm getting the hell out.” 

We are faced, then, with a dedicated enemy 
grown strong on an endless string of mis- 
takes we endorsed, fighting on his own 
ground and calling the tune. None of this 
has changed substantially since the coup. 
The new government will need months to 
replace commanders, district, province and 
village chiefs, and institute the civil reforms 
that will give South Vietnam its first real 
chance for democracy. Meanwhile, as sol- 
diers and peasants wait to see how the new 
government will go, some of the old habits 
remain. And the Vietcong have taken every 
opportunity during this transitional period 
to strike and strike again. In the 4 weeks 
following the coup, Vietcong activity rose 50 
percent. 

South Vietnam’s uppermost need is to re- 
gain the military initiative. No one in the 
new government deludes himself with the 
notion that we are winning the war, or that 
we even have the balance to jab back when 
we are hit. The common people of South 
Vietnam are tired after 20 years of fighting 
(against Japanese invaders, French colo- 
nialists and now Communist guerillas). 
The new government must show its will to 
prosecute the war until a workable peace is 
in sight. r 

How well the regime does depends upon 
the unity of the junta. Behind a facade of 
strength, strains are appearing among the 
14 generals who wrested power from Diem. 
Most are loyal to Gen. Duong Van Minh, 
chairman of the revolutionary council, but 
some observers see the youngest general, 38- 
year-old Ton That Dinh, as a comer. He is 
an ambitious man who assumed nearly all 
the credit for the coup’s success, and his 
high personal ambitions remain unsatisfied. 
It was Dinh's weight that swung crucial 
troops against Diem. Immediately after the 
Presidential palace surrendered, he promoted 
himself from two- to three-star general. “I 
was the coup,” says Dinh. “It was my plan- 
ning, my courage, my leadership that 
brought Diem down. I did it for the peo- 
ple—not for money, not for another star. I 
have no personal ambitions.” To prove that 
it believed him, the revolutionary council 
named Dinh Minister of Security, a consid- 
erably lesser post than he may have planned 
for himself. 

If dissension is actually developing within 
the provisional military government, the 
war effort may be adversely affected. So 
may the peace effort, if the generals decide, 
and if the United States, which pays their 
Salaries, agrees, that the war cannot be won, 
and some sort of neutralism, such as that 
envisaged by France’s President Charles de 
Gaulle, is the best way out of a bad thing. 

As long as there is shooting, the American 
involvement will, of course, continue. The 
removal of over 1,000 Americans last month 
was characterized by one personnel officer as 
“trimming some of the fat off our Saigon 
surplus. Those boys had nothing to do but 
create a problem for the MP’s, and stuff 
more money into Saigon’s black market.” 

Our field forces stand at their highest 
level of 2,700 officers and men. There will 
be more American fatalities, more wounded 
and more captured. And more, too, of the 
weirdly funny tales that are part of any war. 
There was the young Army pilot who, shook 
up by the presence of Gen. Paul Harkins as 
a passenger, forgot to drop his wheels for 
a landing. Harkins climbed out of the 
wreckage, saying, That's one way to stop 
the damned thing.” And those two ser- 
geants in Pleiku who measured their re- 
maining time in Vietnam by the number of 
weekly malaria pills they still had to take. 
“I'm down to 22 pills,” boasted one to the 
other. “How many pills do you have left?” 

Thanks in part to our blunders, to our old 
policy of seeing, hearing and thinking no 
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evil of anyone who labels himself “anti- 
Communist,” and to our love of bucking 
reality, a tired, bloodied nation is approach- 
ing its critical hour. 

How many pills does South Vietnam have 
left? 


{From Look magazine, Jan. 28, 1964] 
An INTERVIEW WITH TON THAT DINH 


Question. General Dinh (full name pro- 
nounced Tone Tuck Dinn), what made you 
turn against Diem? You are the general 
who led his August pagoda raids against the 
Buddhists and ruled Saigon as military gov- 
ernor when he declared martial law. 

Answer. Diem did not order the raids. It 
was his brother Nhu who ordered me against 
the Buddhists, and as a soldier, I had to fol- 
low. They must have thought me a fool, 
those two. The very morning of the coup, 
I visited them in the Presidential Palace. I 
asked Diem how his head cold was coming. 
I was very pleasant. Then I mustered troops 
against them. 

Question. What made you decide to join 
in a coup d'etat? 

Answer. As a soldier, my resentment was 
building up for a long time. I was in the 
French colonial army as a private, and later 
became a cadet at St. Cyr, the French equiv- 
alent of your West Point. I have attended 
your General Staff College at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kans. I did not like being told how 
to fight the Vietcong. I did not like seeing 
them win because of Diem’s and Nhu's inter- 
ference. The last straw came when the na- 
tional elections of last October were fixed. I 
knew then that Diem intended to stay in 
power, to keep interfering and never to in- 
stitute reforms. 

Question. Which reforms, specifically? 

Answer. He had promised to institute re- 
ligious freedoms, to end press censorship, 
to insure justice in the courts, to restore the 
legitimate authority of ministers and army 
commanders. I knew that none of these 
would ever come about, and that he had no 
intention of removing Nhu and his wife, or of 
lessening the air of discord and suspicion 
that was everywhere. We all became masters 
of subterfuge and intrigue under Diem. That 
much he taught us, and we used it against 
him, 

Question. How do you think the war 
against the Vietcong will go now? 

Answer. In some areas, the situation is 
very bad. We will have to start from scratch. 
But now we will push much harder. We 
will try to control the Cambodian border, 
where many of their supplies come through. 
We'll step up night operations—until now, 
the Vietcong has been fighting at night. And 
we have been fighting in the daytime, and 
we'll take risks. I was not frightened of risks 
when I fought Diem. I led the attack. I 
was at the palace, hurrying the troops 
through breaches in the wall. I did it. And 
now I can do it against the Vietcong. 

Question. Would you consider taking a 
higher government post than the one you 
now hold as Minister of Security? 

Answer. I have no personal ambitions. I 
am a soldier. But if the people ask me to 
serve, I will obey—not for myself, for them. 
I only want to serve, as I served Diem. I 
was sorry that we had to kill him. I cried. 


EXHIBIT 2 
[Department of State press release, Mar. 23, 
1954] 


INDOCHINA 

Asked at his news conference today about 
the situation in Indochina, Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles made the following state- 
ment: 

“I do not expect that there is going to be 
a Communist victory in Indochina. By that 
I don’t mean that there may not be local 
affairs where one side or another will win 
victories, but in terms of a Communist 
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domination of Indochina, I do not accept 
that as a probability. 

“There is a very gallant and brave struggle 
being carried on at Dienbienphu by the 
French and Associated States Forces. It is 
an outpost. It has already inflicted very 
heavy damage upon the enemy. The French 
and Associated States Forces at Dienbienphu 
are writing, in my opinion, a notable chap- 
ter in military history. Dienbienphu is, as 
I say, an outpost position where only a very 
small percentage of the French Union Forces 
are engaged, and where a very considerable 
percentage of the forces of the Vietminh is 
engaged. 

“Broadly speaking, the United States has, 
under its previously known policy, been ex- 
tending aid in the form of money and ma- 
teriel to the French Union Forces in Indo- 
china. As their requests for materiel become 
known, and their need for that becomes evi- 
dent, we respond to it as rapidly as we can. 
Those requests have assumed various forms 
at various times. But I think that we have 
responded in a very prompt and effective 
manner to those requests. 

“If there are further requests of that kind 
that are made, I have no doubt that our mili- 
tary or defense people will attempt to meet 
them. 

“As soon as this press conference is over, 
I am meeting with Admiral Radford. But 
so far I have not met General Ely, and I do 
not know what requests he has made, if 
any, in that respect because that would be 
primarily a matter for the defense people in 
any case. The policy has already been estab- 
lished so far as the political aspects of it are 
concerned, 

“We have seen no reason to abandon the 
so-called Navarre plan which was, broadly 
speaking, a 2-year plan which anticipated, 
if not complete victory, at least decisive mili- 
tary results during the fighting season which 
would follow the present fighting season, 
which is roughly a year from now. 

“As you recall, that plan contemplated a 
very substantial buildup of the local forces 
and their training and equipment. It was 
believed that under that program, assum- 
ing there were no serious military reversals 
during the present fighting season, the upper 
hand could definitely be achieved in the area 
by the end of the next fighting season. 
There have been no such military reverses, 
and, as far as we can see, none are in pros- 
pect which would be of a character which 
would upset the broad timetable and strat- 
egy of the Navarre plan.” 

Asked whether that ruled out any possi- 
bility of a negotiated peace at Geneva, Mr. 
Dulles replied: 

“At any time if the Chinese Communists 
are willing to cut off military assistance, and 
thereby demonstrate that they are not still 
aggressors in spirit, that would, of course, 
advance greatly the possibility of achieving 
peace and tranquillity in the area. That isa 
result which we would like to see. 

“To date, however, I have no evidence that 
they have changed their mood. One is al- 
ways hopeful in those respects, but, so far, 
the evidence seems to indicate that the Chi- 
nese Communists are still in an aggressive, 
militaristic, and expansionist mood.” 

ExHIBIT 3 
[From Look magazine, Feb. 8, 1955] 
We NEARLY WENT TO WAR 3 TIMES LAST YEAR 
But IKE Sam No 


(By Fletcher Knebel) 


Three times within the past 10 months, the 
United States stood on the brink of war with 
the Communists in the Far East. Three 
times the proposal of war in the Orient was 
advanced in the highest councils of the El- 
senhower administration. Twice it was re- 
jected. Once it was abandoned—but only 
after a veto by Great Britain. 

Last April, America came to the thresh- 
old of war to save Indochina from the Com- 
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munist forces of Ho Chi Minh, a venture that 
might or might not have involved us in hot 
war with Red China. 

In September, the United States was but 
inches away from a decision to go to war to 
prevent the little island of Quemoy, off the 
Chinese mainland, from falling into Com- 
munist hands. 

In November, America was stayed from a 
naval and air blockade of Red China—an 
act of war—by President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower and Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles. 

The story of how America narrowly missed 
armed conflict in Asia is a fascinating inter- 
play of the convictions of powerful men, 
all of them high-principled, all of them shar- 
ing the Nation’s top secret intelligence re- 
ports and all of them determined to guide 
America’s destiny to the eventual goal of 
world peace. 


WERE IKE’S DECISIONS RIGHT? 


History may credit a number of men with 
helping to keep America out of war in the 
last 10 months. They were Eisenhower, 
Dulles, Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, Anthony 
Eden and even, curiously, Jawaharlal Nehru 
of India. 

The strongest voice for peace was that of 
President Eisenhower. Whether his deci- 
sions for peace were right or wrong is a mat- 
ter of violent dispute in the Nation's Capi- 
tal. Thank God for Eisenhower,“ says one 
Democratic Senator who was consulted dur- 
ing the Indochina crisis. “Ike has but post- 
poned the day of reckoning,” says another 
well-briefed legislator who believes that the 
United States has taken the downhill path of 
appeasement. 

Right or wrong, Ike weighted the balances 
for peace in the secret councils of his ad- 
ministration, far from the headlines and the 
public eye. Without President Eisenhower, 
hundreds of thousands of American boys to- 
day might be plowing across the Pacific in 
Army transports—destination Red China. 

The men who urged war were sincere and 
dedicated leaders who believed that bold 
American action would check the Commu- 
nists without plunging the Nation into allout 
land war with Red China. Ike believe other- 
wise. 

The struggle for war or peace in Washing- 
ton was contested on an oddly shaped trian- 
gle, its points resting on the White House, 
the State Department and the Pentagon 
across the Potomac River in Virginia. 

Here is the inside story, as gathered from 
many of the participants, of how the United 
States looked into the pit of war—and turned 
away. 

INDOCHINA 

Last March, the Communist warriors of Ho 
Chi Minh besieged the French fortress of 
Dienbienphu in tremendous strength, seeking 
a knockout blow to win the dreary, 8-year- 
old conflict. 

Six days later, Gen. Paul Ely, French chief 
of staff, arrived in Washington and secretly 
informed U.S. leaders that American inter- 
vention was needed to save Indochina. This 
set in motion a month-long chain of private 
Washington huddles and frenzied diplomacy. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff, America’s top 
military body, met in the Pentagon, 

Adm. Arthur W. Radford, a carrier and air- 
power naval officer and chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, advocated U.S. intervention 
through a carrier strike from the USS. 
Esser and Borer, both then in the Gulf of 
Tonkin, and by Air Force bombers from the 
Philippines. Radford had long favored a dis- 
play of force in the Far East, was already 
an advocate of blockading Red China. 

Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, Army chief of 
staff and former Korean commander, declared 
himself flatly against American intervention. 
He declared that an air strike would lead in- 
evitably to action by American troops as soon 
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as the first planes were shot down. He con- 
tended that his limited army, with commit- 
ments around the globe, could not fight in 
the jungles of Indochina short of allout mo- 
bilization at home. 

Adm. Robert B. Carney, chief of naval op- 
erations, and Gen. Nathan F. Twining, Air 
Force chief of staff, took a middle ground 
between Radford and Ridgway. They ex- 
pressed belief than an airstrike would be 
effective in aiding the defenders of Dien- 
bienphu, but doubted the aerial blow alone 
could win the war for the French. 

Radford took his recommendation for U.S. 
intervention to the National Security Coun- 
cil. President Eisenhower accepted Radford’s 
opinion that an airstrike would be effective, 
but quickly laid down the rule that the 
United States would intervene only if joined 
by other allies. In the circumstances, “other 
allies” meant Britain, which had a carrier 
in the area. 

President Eisenhower also stipulated that 
any move of intervention in Indochina re- 
quired approval of Congress. But the Presi- 
dent and Dulles were convinced that Con- 
gress was in no mood to give a blank check 
for war measures at that time, before Britain 
had signed on the dotted line. To give Rad- 
ford an idea of congressional opinion and to 
give congressional leaders Radford’s view- 
point, Dulles summoned three top Repub- 
licans and five Democrats to a Saturday- 
morning meeting, April 3, at the State De- 
partment. 


This secret briefing left the legislators bug- 
eyed, for it was the first time they realized 
that the administration was actually consid- 
ering war in Indochina. 

The legislators said No“ in various ways 
to the suggestion of congressional authoriza- 
tion for U.S. solo intervention. And Dulles 
indicated that the President had no thought 
of asking this anyway, since the principle of 
“united action” had been determined. 

The Secretary of State flew to London and 
Paris in mid-April, got British and French 
agreement to proceed with united action 
talks. A communique was issued, after Sir 
Winston Churchill himself made penciled 


changes. 
BRITISH MOVE ANGERS DULLES 

Back in Washington, Dulles arranged an 
eight-power conference on methods of stop- 
ping the Reds in Indochina. On Easter 
Sunday, however, Sir Roger Makins, the 
British Ambassador, called Dulles at home to 
say he had been instructed not to attend the 
talks. Angry at the apparent British re- 
treat, Dulles changed the meeting into a 
16-power Korean peace conference as a face- 
saving device. 

The transatlantic maneuvering generated 
terrific tensions behind the scenes. At one 

onal briefing, a Republican legisla- 
tor blurted out to Dulles, “You are either a 
Mar or Eden is a doublecrosser.“ Dulles 
vowed he had told the exact truth of the ne- 
gotiations with the British, that London 
suddenly had switched signals on him. 

On April 25, the British Cabinet met in 
emergency session and decided finally 
against military action in Indochina. The 
decision was relayed to Dulles in Paris by 
Anthony Eden. U.S. officials learned that 
Nehru in India had influenced the British 
Cabinet's decision by voicing violent objec- 
tion to British-American military action in 
Indochina, 

-Radford flew from Paris to London the 
next day, conferred with British leaders in 
an effort to arrange some other joint action 

in Indochina. But this mission failed. This 

ended all thought by U.S. leaders of inter- 

vening to save Dienbienphu, and on May 7 

the fortress fell to Ho Chi Minh’s troops. 
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QUEMOY 

Two months after the Indochina armistice 
was signed in Geneva, July 21, the United 
States again moved to the edge of war in the 
Orient. This time, however, there was no 
question of “united action.” This time, the 
joint chiefs proposed that America go it 
alone. 

In early September, Red Chinese artillery 
began shelling the Nationalist Chinese is- 
land of Quemoy, a few miles off the Asiatic 
mainland and about 125 miles from Chiang 
Kai-shek’s stronghold on Formosa. 

The American Joint Chiefs of Staff, fear- 
ing preparations for the long-promised Red 
invasion of Formosa had begun, met at the 
Pentagon. They decided to urge President 
Eisenhower to use the 7th Fleet to thwart an 
invasion of Quemoy, should it develop. 

The joint chiefs split 3-to-1 on the recom- 
mendation. Radford, Carney, and Twining 
favored American strafing and bombing 
alongside Chiang’s planes if a Red invasion 
of Quemoy actually got underway. Ridg- 
way opposed it, again because he feared it 
meant eventual use of ground troops, lead- 
ing to an all-out land war with Red China. 
The other three believed such “clean” air 
and sea action could do the job without in- 
volving troops. 

Ike summoned the National Security 
Council to extraordinary session at Denver 
to discuss war in Quemoy. The meeting 
was held in the Officer’s Club at Lowry Air 
Force Base. 

Dulles was in Manilla, signing the south- 
east Asian collective-defense treaty. He 
cabled that he had two questions: One. Was 
Quemoy essential to the defense of Formosa 
(which the United States is committed to 
ones Two. Was Quemoy itself defend- 
able 

Dulles got the answers to his questions 
from Radford. Quemoy could be defended, 
but Quemoy was not absolutely essential to 
the defense of Formosa. Dulles then took 
a stand against any ironclad assurance to 
Chiang that we would help defend Quemoy. 
Vice President Nixon also opposed American 
aid for Quemoy. 

President Eisenhower in the end decided 
that we would make no definite commitment 
to Chiang to defend Quemoy. On the other 
hand, if the Reds attacked Quemoy in force 
as an obvious prelude to an invasion of For- 
mosa, we would be free to strike if we wished. 
President Eisenhower cast his deciding vote 
against war. 

THE BLOCKADE 


Barely 2 months later, strong men in the 
administration and the Republican Party 
again propelled the United States toward war 
with Red China. 

In late November, the Chinese Communists 
announced they had imprisoned as spies 11 
U.S. airmen and 2 civilians, captured in the 
Korean war. 

Secretary Dulles was vacationing at his 
home on Duck Island in Lake Ontario, where 
the chief blessing is the absence of a tele- 
phone. When Dulles stepped ashore Sunday, 
November 28, in Jefferson County, N.Y., he 
learned of the gathering thunderclouds. 

Senate Republican leader William F. 
Knowland, of California, had called for a 
naval blockade so tight that “no vessel can 
get in or out of China until these Americans 
are released.” He was then backed by other 
Republicans. Also, Dulles knew that Ad- 
mirals Radford and Carney on the joint 
chiefs favored a blockade, not specifically be- 
cause of the spy “conviction” of the Ameri- 
can airmen, but as a tool to yank the fangs 
of militant Red China. 

Dulles decided to call the President, who 
was in Augusta, Ga., for Thanskgiving, but 
the President got him first at the home of 
friends in the hamlet of Chaumont on the 
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shores of Chaumont Bay, Lake Ontario. 
They talked for 15 minutes and agreed that 
a blockade would be an act of war, that 
America should not commit its armed might 
in response to what they believed was a care- 
fully timed provocative act by the Commu- 
nists. 

Dulles sketched a proposed revision of his 
scheduled speech in Chicago Monday night 
and Ike approved it. The next morning, 
Dulles called to dictate the text of his revi- 
sion, and an aid took it to Ike, who was out 
playing golf. As he sat on a bench beside a 
tee, the President made a few changes and 
approved the rest. The speech flatly rejected 
a blockade. 

The decision again was against war. 

Twice in 1954, the President turned down 
proposals that America fight Red China. 
Once he approved war action, but only on 
condition that our allies join us—they never 
did. 

In the search for peace, an American Presi- 
dent must finger many tools. Once Ike used 
the hammer. To understand the peace quest 
of recent months, it is necessary to go back 
2 years—to the time when Ike got tough. 

On December 8, 1952, the heavy cruiser 
Helena rolled in the seas off Wake Island, 
carrying President-elect Eisenhower from 
Guam to Hawali after his. promised post- 
election trip to Korea. A helicopter brought 
aboard Secretary of State-designate Dulles 
and other future Cabinet members. For the 
better part of 3 days, Ike and Dulles dis- 
cussed the Korean conflict as the Helena cut 
eastward. 

Ike took the firm position that “this war 
must end.” Dulles agreed. American casual- 
ties then had mounted to 128,000, including 
22,000 killed. Both men agreed that Red 
China wanted the conflict prolonged, that 
the Reds must be made to quit. We've got 
to make them want peace” is the way Ike 
put it. 

Ike and Dulles reached a basic decision. If 
the Reds did not come to terms, the United 
States would bomb the new industrial com- 
plex of Manchuria above the then-sacred 
Yalu River and smash Red China’s will to 
fight. 

IKE PUTS IT UP TO THE REDS 

By May, 1953, the truce talks still drifted 
in the Communist doldrums, despite an 
April agreement for exchange of sick and 
wounded prisoners. The Reds were playing 
the same old game of delay, frustration and 
obstruction, 

Ike decided the time had come to let Red 
China know we meant business. Dulles, ac- 
companied by FOA Director Harold E. Stas- 
sen, set off on a global flying tour. For 3 
days, May 20 to 22, Dulles held confidential 
talks with Nehru in New Delhi, impressing 
on him that U.S. patience had come to an 
end in Korea. The Reds must either come 
to terms or face that allout bombing of 
Manchurian factories, he told Prime Minister 
Nehru. 

There is no concrete evidence outside the 
secret files of India that Nehru relayed this 
“ultimatum” to Red China, but circum- 
stantial evidence indicates that he did. 
Within 48 hours, our military negotiators 
reported to Washington that the Communist 
attitude had softened. 

The fits and starts of haggling at Panmun- 
jom continued, but the Reds had decided to 
quit. On July 27, the long-sought truce in 
Korea was signed. years and 32 days 
of killing ended. That was just 114 days 
short of the duration of our fight against 
Germany in World War II. 

America had been at peace for 18 months. 
No man is certain how peace should be main- 
tained. Ike seeks many ways. Men of deep 
conviction differ with some of his methods. 
The debate continues in Washington. 
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EXHIBIT 4 


SOUTH VIETNAM: A SUMMARY OF Events ! 
1954 

May 8-July 21: Geneva -Conference on 
Indochina: The delegates are from Great 
Britain and the U.S.S.R. (joint chairmen), 
France, the United States, Communist China, 
Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam, and the 
Vietminh regime. Agreements are signed 
on July 21 and the main provisions concern- 
ing Vietnam are that (1) Vietnam is to be 
partitioned along the 17th parallel into 
North and South Vietnam, (2) regulations 
are imposed on foreign military bases and 
personnel and on increased armaments, (3) 
countrywide elections, leading to the reun- 
ification of North and South Vietnam, are 
to be held by July 20, 1956, and (4) an In- 
ternational Control Commission (ICC) is 
to be established to supervise the imple- 
mentation of the agreements. The United 
States and Vietnam are not signatories to 
the agreements. The United States issues a 
unilateral declaration stating that it (1) 
“will refrain from the threat or the use of 
force to disturb” the Geneva Agreements, (2) 
“would view any renewal of the aggression 
in violation of the aforesaid agreements 
with grave concern and as_ seriously 
threatening international peace and secur- 
ity,” and (3) “shall continue to seek to 
achieve unity through free elections. 
supervised by the UN. to insure that they are 
conducted fairly.” 

July 7: Head of state and former Emperor 
Bao Dai appoints Ngo Dinh Diem Premier. 

August: Flow of almost 1 million refugees 
from North to South Vietnam begins. 

August 31: Gen. Paul Ely, French High 
Commissioner for Indochina, states that 
France is unequivocally committed to support 
the South Vietnamese Government as the le- 
gal government in Vietnam and to grant it 
total independence. 

September 16; South Vietnam's independ- 
ence established as France turns over to the 
Diem government control of the police, jus- 
tice and security departments, public util- 
ities, and civil aviation. 

October: National Revolutionary Move- 
ment, mass political party in South Viet- 
nam, is founded. 

October 11: The Communist Viehminh 
regime formally takes over control of Hanoi 
and North Vietnam. 

October 24: President Eisenhower sends a 
letter to Premier Diem of South Vietnam 
stating that American assistance will be 
given hereafter not through the French au- 
thorities, but directly to the Government of 
South Vietnam. The letter also states that 
the U.S. Government “expects this aid will 
be met by * * * undertaking needed re- 
forms." 

. 1955 

January 1: United States begins to render 
direct assistance to South Vietnam, on the 
basis of the existing pentalateral agree- 
ment of December 1950, for the support of 
the Vietnamese armed forces. 

January 24: Premier Diem states, in an in- 
terview with a New York Post correspondent, 
that Vietnam would do everything possible 
to help the ICC and would wait to see 
whether conditions of freedom existed in 
Communist North Vietnam at the time stip- 
ulated in the Geneva Agreement for hold- 
ing Vietnam-wide elections. 

February 5: Premier Diem decrees the first 
of a series of laws initiating important and 
extensive land reform program. 


*This chronology has been compiled pri- 
marily on the basis of: Deadline Data on 
World Affairs, Deadline Data, Inc., New York, 
and memorandum RFE-14, Department of 
State, Bureau of Intelligence and Research, 
Jan. 10, 1962. 
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February 12: The U.S. Military Assistance 
Advisory Group (MAAG) takes over the 
training of the South Vietnamese army, fol- 
lowing the relinquishing of command au- 
thority by the French, 

February 19: Southeast Asia Collective De- 
fense Treaty (SEATO)—with its protocol 
covering Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos 
comes into force. 

March 7: United States and South Viet- 
nam sign agreement which supplements 
existing economic cooperation agreement of 
September 1951. 

March 29: Armed revolt is precipitated in 
Saigon by the Binh Xuyen political-bandit 
group, spreading ultimately into large-scale 
dissidence in the southern provinces with 
the participation of elements of the Cao Dai 
and Hoa Hao religious sects. 

March 31: French-North Vietnamese agree- 
ment provides for a North Vietnamese liaison 
mission to the ICC to operate in South Viet- 
nam. 

April 17: South Vietnamese Government 
appeals to the U.N. against the North Viet- 
namese Communists, who, in violation of the 
Geneva agreements, prevent northerners 
from migrating to South Vietnam. 

May 10: Premier Diem forms a new Cabinet 
composed largely of his own followers. 

May 16: Time limit given by Geneva agree- 
ment for exodus of refugees from North to 
South Vietnam (and vice versa) is extended 
to July 20. 

July: Communists initiate the first overt 
propaganda moves in South Vietnam by dis- 
tributing literature signed by North Viet- 
nam's National United Front. 

July 1: French formally relinquish com- 
mand authority over the Vietnamese Navy. 

July 7: French formally transfer Nha 
Trang Air Base to Vietnamese control. 

July 20: Mass demonstrations by anti- 
Communists in Saigon, Capital of South 
Vietnam. The demonstrators accuse the ICC 
of not preventing Communist violations of 
the Geneva agreements. On the same day, 
talks were scheduled to begin (according to 
Geneva agreement) for the preparation of all- 
Vietnam elections to be held on July 20, 
1956, to reunite the country. The Govern- 
ment of South Vietnam rejects the North 
Vietnamese Government's invitation to dis- 
cuss the elections, on the grounds that in 
North Vietnam the people would not be able 
to express their will freely and that falsified 
votes in North Vietnam could overrule the 
votes in South Vietnam. 

August 16: Last French High Commissioner 
in Vietnam departs. 

October: Binh Xuyen is defeated as an 
organized armed insurgent force. 

October 23: A national referendum deposes 
Bao Dai, former emperor and since March 
7, 1949, Head of State of Vietnam. Ninety- 
eight percent of the votes expressed prefer- 
ence for Premier Diem. 

October 26: A republic is proclaimed by 
Ngo Dinh Diem who becomes the first Presi- 
dent of South Vietnam. 

December 5: President Diem decrees a new 
Vietnamese nationality law. 

December 30: Government plan is pub- 
lished for resettlement of 100,000 refugees 
from North Vietnam. The government will 
induce landlords to sign contracts with 
refugee tenants, and if the landlords refuse 
to sign, the government will take over the 
contracts on behalf of the refugees. 

1956 

January: South Vietnamese army units oc- 
cupy Tay Ninh, principal Cao Dai political 
center, leading to breakup of the organized 
Cao Dai armed insurgency. Agreement with 
Cao Dai leaders on February 28 legalizes Cao 
Dai religious practices and forbids its polit- 
ical activities as a religous sect. 

February 12: Tran Van Soai, leader of an 
important Hoa Hao faction, surrenders. 
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Ba Cut, another principal Hoa Hao leader, is 
captured on April 13, leading to breakup of 
organized Hoa Hao armed insurgency. 

February 23: Communist North Vietnam 
calls for a new meeting of the participants of 
the Geneva Conference. North Vietnam ac- 
cuses South Vietnam of violating the agree- 
ment by refusing to participate in all-Viet- 
nam elections and by preparing separate 
elections in South Vietnam. 

March 4: General elections for South Viet- 
nam’s first National Constituent Assembly, 
which is to have 123 members, result in the 
victory of the National Revolutionary Move- 
ment and other political parties supporting 
President Diem. 

March 22: French-Vietnamese agreement 
is signed for withdrawal of the rema 
French expeditionary forces by June 30, 
1956. 

April 6: The Vietnamese Government an- 
nounces it will continue to cooperate with 
the ICC and reiterates its position of sup- 
port on Vietnam-wide elections at such time 
as conditions in Communist North Vietnam 


_permit genuinely free voting. 


April 28: French Military High Command 
in Vietnam is dissolved. 

July 4: Constituent. Assembly approves 
unanimously a draft constitution providing 
for a strong executive with safeguards for 
individual citizens. The President, whose 
term of office is to be 5 years, has veto power 
over all legislation of the unicameral] parlia- 
ment and may rule by decree when the Na- 
tional Assembly (elected for 4 years) is not 
in session. 

July 6: U.S. Vice President Richard Nixon 
visits Vietnam, hands to President Diem of 
South Vietnam a letter in which President 
Eisenhower declares he is looking forward to 
many years of partnership between the two 
countries. As guest speaker before the Con- 
stituent Assembly, Nixon declares that “the 
militant march of communism has been 
halted.” 

July 30: Vietnamese liaison mission to ICC 
is established preparatory to the transfer of 
functions from the French liaison mission. 

August 21: President Diem issues decree 
regulating the status of Chinese born in 
Vietnam. The decree declares them to be 
Vietnamese citizens; those who refuse to 
accept their new status must leave the coun- 
try. 

September 14: President Diem reshufſles his 
Cabinet. 

September 19: French Air Force officially 
transfers the Tourane Air Base to Vietnamese 
control. 

October 26: South Vietnam's first consti- 
tution is promulgated and the National Con- 
stituent Assembly is officially transferred into 
a national assembly. 

November 16: Radio Hanoi broadcasts ad- 
mit peasant resistance and armed clashes in 
North Vietnam's Nghe An Province. 

November 29: President Diem denounces 
the North Vietnamese Communist regime’s 
military actions in Nghe An Province as a 
violation of human rights and a forceful 
suppression of persons wishing to move to 
the southern zone and urged the U.N to take 
the matter under consideration; Vietnam 
also protests to the ICC, charging the North 
Vietnamese Communist regime with viola- 
tion of article 140 of the Geneva Agreements. 

December 28: Nguyen Ngoc Tho confirmed 
by the National Assembly as Vietnam's first 
Vice President, following his appointment 
by President Diem. 

1957 


January 3: International Control Commis- 
sion reports that between December 1955 and 
August 1956 neither North Vietnam nor 
South Vietnam have been fulfilling their 
obligations under the 1954 armistice agree- 
ment. 
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February 22: Attempted assassination of 
President Diem at a rural fair in Ban Me 
Thuot by a Cao Dai adherent. 

March 5: President Diem enunciates a new 
national investment policy. 

March 27: Asian People’s Anti-Communist 
League begins its third conference in Saigon. 
Vietnam established as the site of the perma- 
nent secretariat. 

April 11: Lucien Cannon, chief of the 
Canadian delegation to the ICC, is murdered. 

May 2: In South Vietnam a national mili- 
tary conscription program is decreed. 

May 5-19: President Diem visits the United 
States. He addresses on May 9 a joint ses- 
sion of Congress. In a joint communique 
(issued May 11), President Eisenhower and 
President Diem declare that both countries 
will work toward a peaceful unification of 
Vietnam. The United States will continue 
helping South Vietnam to stand firm against 
communism. 

June: French naval and air force training 
mission withdrawn. 

June 10: U.S. Export-Import Bank grants 
South Vietnam a $25-million loan for eco- 
nomic development. 

October 22: Bombing of the U.S. MAAG 
and USIS installations in Saigon; U.S. per- 
sonnel injured in the incident. 

November 15: United Nations Secretary 
General announces plan for the development 
of the Mekong River basin, which is to be 
carried out in cooperation with Thailand, 
Laos, Cambodia, and South Vietnam, assisted 
by the U.N. Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East (ECAFE). 


1958 


January 4: Large Communist guerrilla 
band attacks plantation north of Saigon, 
reflecting steady increase in Communist 
armed activity since mid-1957. 

February 20: Fire sweeps Gia Kiem ref- 
ugee settlement center leaving 20,000 per- 
sons homeless. 

February 26: President Diem announces 
cabinet changes. 

March 7: Premier Pham Van-dong of 
North Vietnam (in a letter to President Diem 
of South Vietnam) proposes a conference of 
the two Governments to discuss reduction of 
their respective armed forces. 

April 26: Declaration by the Government 
of South Vietnam on measures to be taken 
by North Vietnam in order to create condi- 
tions for the holding of free elections as 
stipulated in the Geneva agreements. 

May 9: President Diem distributes land 
ownership certificates to 1,819 landless 
farmers. 

May 17: North Vietnamese liaison mission 
to the ICC withdrawn from Saigon. 

June 25: Cambodian royal proclamation, 
alleging that South Vietnamese troops have 
“invaded” and occupied several Cambodian 
border villages, accuses South Vietnam of 
19 cases of violation of Cambodian territory 
since January 1957. Allegation is repudi- 
ated by the Foreign Minister of South Viet- 
nam. 


August 5: Ngo Dinh Nhu, brother of 
President Diem, travels to Cambodia to try 
to settle the drawn-out border dispute. 

August 10: Large Communist guerrilla 
force attacks in Tay Ninh. 

September 10: France and South Vietnam 
sign agreement under which France provides 
aid for the Vietnam Government's agrarian 
reform program—1,490 million francs. 

December 26: Premier Pham Van-dong of 
North Vietnam proposes a conference to dis- 
cuss limitation of military commitments and 
establishment of commercial and other ex- 
changes between the north and the south. 

1959 

April 22: United States and South Vietnam 
sign an agreement for cooperation for re- 
search in the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
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May 13: Japan signs a World War II repa- 
rations and loan agreement with South Viet- 
nam. 

June 11: Laos and South Vietnam sign 
series of agreements, on judiciary coopera- 
tion, commercial exchanges and payments, 
and border control. 

July: Vietnam Government publishes offi- 
cial publication, “Violations of the Geneva 
Agreements by the Viet Minh Communists.” 
Annual installments published in July 1960 
and May 1961. 

July 8: Communist guerrillas attack Viet- 
namese military base at Bien Hoa, killing and 
wounding several U.S. MAAG personnel. 

July 10: In Belgian Communist publication 
Red Flag, Ho Chi Minh, head of the North 
Vietnamese Communist regime, states “we 
are building socialism in Vietnam, but we 
are building it in only one part of the coun- 
try, while in the other part we still have to 
direct and bring to a close the middle-class 
democratic and anti-imperialist revolution.” 

August 3: Premier Prince Norodom Si- 
hanouk of Cambodia in South Vietnam on 
official visit. 

August 30: Second national elections give 
the National Revolutionary Movement and 
other pro-Government political parties over- 
whelming majority in the National Assembly. 

October 30: Spokesman of the Vietnamese 
Army discloses that a campaign against Com- 
munist guerrillas in the country’s southern- 
most region, the Camau Peninsula, resulted 
in heavy guerrilla losses. 

November 14: French Minister of Finance 
and Vietnamese Vice President initial (in 
Saigon) agreements for the settlement of 
financial claims between the two countries 
and for a French loan of 7 billion (old) 
francs (about $14 million) and a credit of 
11 billion (old) francs (about $22 million) 
for the purchase by South Vietnam of cap- 
ital equipment. 

1960 

January: In an article in Hoc Tap, journal 
of the Communist Party (Lao Dong) in 
North Vietnam, Gen. Vo Nguyen Giap, head 
of the North Vietnamese armed forces, states 
“the North has become a large rear echelon 
of our army” and “the North is the revolu- 
tionary base for the whole country.” A Com- 
munist guerrilla band attacks Vietnamese 
Army installation in Tay Ninh. 

March: Communist guerrilla force attacks 
leprosarium in Bien Hoa Province. President 
Diem inaugurates first agroville in Phong 
Dinh Province. 

March 24: France and South Vietnam sign 
agreement on outstanding financial and 
properties issues and on trade relations. 

April 17: North Vietnam protests to the 
chairmen of the 1954 Geneva Conference 
(Britain and the U.S. S. R.) against a formid- 
able increase of personnel in the American 
military assistance and advisory group in 
South Vietnam; and accuses the United 
States of turning South Vietnam into “a U.S. 
military base for the preparation of a new 
war.” 

April 30: An opposition group of 18, call- 
ing themselves the Committee for Progress 
and Liberty, sent letter to President Diem 
demanding drastic economic, administra- 
tive, and military reforms. 

May 5: United States announces that at 
the request of the Government of South 
Vietnam, the U.S. military assistance and 
advisory group will be increased by the end 
of the year from 327 to 685 members. 

June 3: U.S. Development Loan Fund ap- 
proves $9,700,000 loan to South Vietnam for 
purchase in the United States of diesel loco- 
motives and railway cars. 

June 18: Government announces that the 
Governor of Vinh Kong Province and his 
driver were assassinated and a bodyguard 
wounded by Communist terrorists. 

June 26: Government announces that 
South Vietnamese troops kill 34 Communist 
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rebels in a battle along the Cambodian bor- 
der on June 22. 

June 28: Defense Ministry announces that 
Government troops killed 41 Communist 
guerrillas and lost 2 soldiers in a clash west 
of Saigon. 

June 29: Communist guerrillas ambush 
and kill the inspector of South Vietnam’s 
youth and sports organizations. “Each 
month, from 250 to 300 Government officials 
are murdered by Red guerrillas * * * South 
Vietnam is clearly the target of a new Com- 
munist offensive.” (Time, July 11, 1960.) 

July 16: Government discloses that in 
clashes with Communist guerrillas on July 
9, Government troops killed 76, wounded at 
least 100, and captured 28. 

July 20: Vietnam National Assembly dele- 
gation leaves Saigon for 6-week visit to the 
United States. 

September 5: In addressing the opening 
of the Third National Congress of the Lao 
Dong (Communist) Party in Hanoi, Ho Chi 
Minh states “the North is becoming more 
and more consolidated and transformed into 
a firm base for the struggle for national re- 
unification.” 

September 10: The resolution adopted by 
the Third National Congress of the Lao Dong 
Party declares clearly that an “immediate 
task” of the “revolutionary struggle of our 
compatriots in the South” is to overthrow 
President Diem’s government. 

October: Series of attacks by large Com- 
munist guerrilla force in the Kontum-Pleiku 
area. 

October 18: President Diem reshuffies his 
cabinet and replaces the Secretaries of State 
for Justice, Interior, and National Defense. 

October 26: President Eisenhower assures 
President Ngo Dinh Diem, in a letter of good 
wishes on South Vietnam’s fifth anniver- 
sary, that “for so long as our strength can 
be useful, the United States will continue 
to assist Vietnam in the difficult yet hopeful 
struggle ahead.” 

November 2: Development Loan Fund an- 
nounces signing of an agreement for a 
$17,500,000 loan to South Vietnam. The loan 
is for the improvement and expansion of the 
water supply of the Saigon metropolitan 
area, 

November 5: In a daylight ambush a U.S. 
public safety adviser, Dolph B. Owens, and 
his driver are killed by guerrilla machinegun 
fire near seaside resort, Long Mai. On the 
same day the National Assembly passes bill 
empowering the Government to mobilize 
“popular fronts” and to strengthen existing 
military measures to “better insure the secu- 
rity of the nation.” 

November 10: South Vietnam Government 
sends letter to the ICC charging that Com- 
munist attacks in the Kontum-Pleiku area 
in October (1) involved regular army forces 
from Communist North Vietnam through 
Laos, (2) constitute open aggression which 
was well prepared, commanded by high- 
ranking officers, and conducted by regular 
forces trained in North Vietnam, and (3) 
employed weapons made in North Vietnam 
and other Communist countries. 

November 11: Military coup attempt 
against President Diem’s regime. Paratroop 
battalions led by Col. Nguyen Van Thy and 
Lt. Col. Vuong Van Dong besiege the Presi- 
dential palace. An order of the day issued 
by Col. Thy declares that struggle against 
the Communists will be intensified, that 
President Diem is guilty of autocratic rule 
and nepotism and has “shown himself in- 
capable of saving the country from com- 
munism and protecting national unity.” 

November 12: Loyalists troops enter the 
capital and subdue the rebels. According to 
press reports from Saigon, an estimated 200 
soldiers and civilians were killed during the 
fighting. 

November 13: U.S. State Department ex- 
presses satisfaction at the failure of the coup 
against President Diem and also hope that 
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“his powers will be established on a wider 
basis with rapid implementation of radical 
reforms and energetic action against cor- 
ruption-suspected elements.” 

November 16: Ngo Dinh Nhu, President 
Diem’s brother and political adviser, an- 
nounces that President Diem plans to ap- 
point a new Government and introduce a far- 
reaching reform program based on reports of 
the Ford Foundation and of a French study 
group. 

1961 

January 29: Radio Hanoi praises establish- 
ment of the National Front for Liberation of 
South Vietnam (NFLSV), alledgedly founded 
in December 1960. On January 30, Radio 
Hanoi, quoting the press organ of the Lao 
Dong Party in North Vietnam, states that 
the sacred historical task“ of the NFLSV is 
to overthrow the United States-Diem clique 
and to liberate the south. 

February 6: President Diem announces (at 
the first press conference held by him in 5 
years) his administrative reform program. 

February 7: President Diem announces he 
will be a candidate for reelection in the 
presidential elections to be held on April 9. 

March 10: The Communist-led newly 
formed National Front for the Liberation of 
South Vietnam announces that a guerrilla 
offensive against the Government will be 
started to prevent the holding A the April 
9 elections. The National Front also de- 
clares that it will fight with every means 
the dictatorial regime set up by the Ameri- 
cans, that it stands for the peaceful reuni- 
fication of the country. 

March 27: Cambodian and South Vietna- 
mese representatives reach agreement in 
Pnom Penh, Cambodia, on settling the Cam- 
bodian refugee problem which has recently 
strained relations between the two coun- 
tries. Large numbers of Cambodians settled 
in Vietnam crossed into Cambodia during 
the past weeks complaining that both Com- 
munist guerrillas and Government forces 
have committed atrocities against them. 

April 3: United States and South Vietnam 
sign a Treaty of Amity and Economic Re- 
lations in Saigon. 

April 4: President Diem appeals to the ICC 
to make an immediate and energetic investi- 
gation of growing Communist terrorism and 
subversion throughout South Vietnam. 

April 6: U.S. President John F. Kennedy 
and British Prime Minister Harold Macmil- 
lan discuss (according to press reports from 
Washington) the steps to be taken to pre- 
vent a deterioration of the situation in 
South Vietnam. On the same day, Govern- 
ment of South Vietnam announces details 
of nine engagements between Government 
forces and Vietcong guerrillas in widely 
separated areas. 

April 9: President Diem and Vice President 
Tho are elected by an overwhelming major- 
ity in Vietnam’s presidential elections. 

May 2: North Vietnam calls for a cease- 
fire in Laos. 

May 4: Chairman of U.S. Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, Senator J. W. Fur. 
BRIGHT, declares to the press (after a con- 
ference with President Kennedy) that he 
would not oppose direct military interven- 
tion in South Vietnam and Thailand to 
counteract the threat of a Communist take- 
over in those countries. He also emphasizes 
that he is opposed to the United States be- 
coming the primary defensive factor in 
southeast Asia over a long time, and says 
that role should be up to India and Japan. 

May 5: President Kennedy declares at a 
press conference that consideration is being 
given to the use of U.S. forces, if necessary, 
to help South Vietnam resist Communist 
pressures. He declares that this will be one 
of the subjects discussed during the forth- 
coming visit of Vice President Johnson in 
South Vietnam. 

May 11-13: U.S. Vice President Johnson in 
South Vietnam. Joint communique on May 
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13 declares that additional U.S. military and 
economic aid will be given to help South 
Vietnam in its fight against Communist 
guerrilla forces. 

May 29: President Diem reorganizes his 
Cabinet. 

June 12: Communist Chinese Premier 
Chou En-lai and North Vietnamese Premier 
Phan Van-dong (in Peiping on a visit) ac- 
cuse the United States of aggression and in- 
tervention in South Vietnam. 

June 19-July 15: U.S. group of financial, 
economic, and military experts, headed by 
Eugene A. Stanley, in South Vietnam to 
study methods of countering guerrilla ac- 
tivities and to establish long-term plans to 
assist the South Vietnamese economy. 

June 29: ICC decides it is competent to 
investigate North and South Vietnamese 
complaints of violation of the agreement on 
Vietnamese partition. 

July 8: Attempted assassination of U.S. 
Ambassador Frederick E. Nolting. 

July 16: Government forces win an im- 
portant battle 60 miles southwest of Saigon 
in the swampy region of the Plaine des Joncs, 
a guerrilla-infested territory. 

July 17: U.S. Agriculture Department an- 
nounces an agreement to sell South Vietnam 
$11 million worth of U.S. surplus wheat, cot- 
ton, and tobacco, to be paid for in Vietnam- 
ese currency. 

July 24: Two National Assembly deputies 
assassinated by Communist guerrillas. 

August 2: President Kennedy declares that 
the United States will do all it can to save 
South Vietnam from communism. On the 
same day, the Government of South Vietnam 
orders all men between the ages of 25 and 35 
to report for military duty. 

August 17: Government forces win anoth- 
er victory over Communist guerrillas on the 
Plaine des Joncs. 

September 1-4: Series of attacks by 1,000 
Communist guerrillas in Kontoum province. 
Army command communique states that 
during the month of August there were 41 
engagements between Government forces 
and Communist rebels. 

September 17: British advisory mission on 
administrative and police matters, headed 
by R. G. K. Thompson (former Permanent 
defense secretary in Malaya), leaves for 
South Vietnam. 

September 18: Communist forces esti- 
mated at 1,500 men attack and seize the 
capital of Phuoc Thanh Province, only 60 
miles from Saigon. 

September 25: President Kennedy, ad- 
dressing the U.N. General Assembly in New 
York, declares that a threat to peace is “the 
smoldering coals of war in southeast Asia.” 

October 1; Military experts of SEATO meet 
in Bangkok, Thailand, to consider the in- 
creasing Communist menace to South Viet- 
nam. Adm. Harry D. Felt, U.S. Navy com- 
mander in chief in the Pacific, declares that 
there is no immediate prospect of using U.S. 
troops to stop the Communist advance in 
southeast Asia, but he indicates that among 
the plans evolved for “every eventuality” 


some do call for the use of American troops. 


October 2: President Diem declares at the 
opening of the National Assembly's budget- 
ary session: “It is no longer a guerrilla war 
we have to face but a real war waged by an 
enemy who attacks us with regular units 
fully and heavily equipped and who seeks a 
strategic decision in southeast Asia in con- 
formity with the orders of the Communist 
international.” The President also says that 
the U.S. committee headed by Dr. Eugene 
Staley recommended an increase in aid both 
for military measures and for economic and 
social development. 

October 11: President Kennedy announces 
(at his news conference) that he is sending 
Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, his military adviser, 
to South Vietnam to investigate there the 
military situation and to report on it to him 
personally. 
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October 18; State of emergency is 
claimed in South Vietnam by President Diem. 
On the same day the President also begins 
a series of consultations with Gen. Maxwell 
D. Taylor. 

October 24: Government of South Vietnam 
sends letter to the ICC charging the North 
Vietnamese Communist regime with organiz- 
ing and carrying out “elaborate and inten- 
sive” program of subversion, terror, and di- 
rect aggression against South Vietnam. 

October 26: On the sixth anniversary of 
South Vietnam as a republic, President Diem 
issues a message stressing the theme of na- 
tional emergency and the need for greater 
effort and dynamic solidarity against “Com- 
munist imperialism.” He demands the 
“complete destruction of Communist aggres- 
sion,” for which purpose the state of emer- 
gency has been declared. On the same day, 
President Kennedy, in a letter to President 
Diem, assures the South Vietnamese Presi- 
dent that the United States “is determined 
to help Vietnam preserve its independence, 
protect its people against Communist assas- 
sins and build a better life through economic 
growth.” 

October 28: Government announces that 
Cambodian and South Vietnamese 
clashed in An Giang Province in the border 
region where Cambodian troops crossed into 
Vietnamese territory. 

November 16: Following closely the recom- 
mendations in General Taylor's report, Presi- 
dent Kennedy (with the approval of the 
National Security Council, decides to bolster 
South Vietnam’s military strength, but not 
to commit U.S. combat forces at this time. 

November 20: Discussions between U.S. 
Ambassador Frederick. Nolting and President 
Diem on measures to be taken by both Gov- 
ernments to implement General Taylor's 
report on South Vietnam and on possible 
reforms in the Diem administration. 

December 8: U.S. State Department pub- 
lishes white paper that South Vietnam is 
threatened by clear and present danger 
of Communist conquest. 

December 15: U.S. President Kennedy 
pledges increased aid to South Vietnam. 

1962 

January 4: A joint United States-South 
Vietnamese communique announces “broad 
economic and social program [to raise liv- 
ing standards] * * measures to strengthen 
South Vietnam’s defense in the military 
field are being taken simultaneously.” 

February 7: Two U.S. Army air support 
companies totaling 300 men arrive in Saigon, 
increasing (according to the New York 
Times) the total of U.S. military personnel 
in South Vietnam to 4,000. 

February 8: United States reorganizes its 
South Vietnam military command, estab- 
lishes new U.S. Military Assistance Command, 
Vietnam under four-star Gen. Paul D. 
Harkins. 

February 24: In a Peiping radio broadcast, 
Communist China declares her security se- 
riously threatened by an “undeclared war“ 
being waged by the United States in South 
Vietnam. The broadcast demands the with- 
drawal of U.S. personnel and equipment. 

February 27: Two fighter planes, piloted 
by members of the South Vietnam Air Force, 
bomb and strafe Presidential Palace in Sai- 
gon for 25 minutes. President Diem and his 
staff not injured. 

March 7: U.S. Operations Mission Director 
Arthur Z. Gardiner discloses that the United 
States will spend $200 million to support 
South Vietnam’s economy this year and help 
raise living standards. 

March 17: Tass Soviet news agency pub- 
lishes Soviet Ministry note to the signatories 
of the 1954 Geneva Agreements. The note 
charges the United States with creating “a 
serious danger to peace” by its “interference” 
in South Vietnam, in contravention of the 
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Geneva Agreements, and demands immediate 
withdrawal of U.S. troops. 

March 22: Operation Sunrise, a comprehen- 
sive plan to eliminate the Vietcong guerrillas 
in South Vietnam, begins with a mopping- 
up operation of rebels in Binh Duong 
Province. 

April 16: In answer to the Soviet note of 
March 17, the British Foreign Office rejects 
the Soviet charges and recalls that U.S. meas- 
ures in South Vietnam were adopted long 
after the North Vietnamese Government had 
begun its campaign to overthrow the Gov- 
ernment of South Vietnam, and that these 
North Vietnamese activities “are at the root 
of the present trouble in South Vietnam.” 

April 20: National Assembly pledges full 
support to President Diem’s plan to estab- 
lish thousands of strategic hamlets in the 
Communist infested Mekong Delta during 
the current year. 

April 26: Foreign Minister Vu Van Mau 
accuses the Polish team on the ICC of act- 
ing more like a Communist delegation than a 
neutral body,” and says the Government is 
considering boycotting the delegation. 

May 9: At meeting of ANZUS (Australia- 
New Zealand-United States Defense Pact) 
Council in Canberra, Australia, U.S. Secre- 
tary of State Dean Rusk appeals for a help- 
ing hand” in South Vietnam. 

May 12: Communist forces in Laos gain 
control of large territories; about 2,000 Lao- 
tian Royal Army troops with their com- 
mander flee into Thailand crossing the Me- 
kong River. 

May 15: U.S. troops land in Thailand to 
help deter a possible Communist attack. 

May 22: President Diem promulgates the 
protection of morality law, which prohibits 
all dancing and beauty contests, and makes 
prostitution and unnatural methods of birth 
control illegal. 

May 25: Canadian and Indian members of 
the ICC find North Vietnam guilty of sub- 
version and covert aggression against South 
Vietnam. The Polish delegation to the com- 
mission rejects the charge. 

May 28: President Diem refuses a U.S. pro- 
posal that $1.5 million be set aside for direct 
aid by Americans for emergency counter- 
insurgency projects. 

June 23: North Vietnam’s Central Com- 
mittee of the National Liberation Front for 
South Vietnam orders intensified attacks 
against the strategic hamlets in South Viet- 
nam. 


June 26: South Vietnam’s National As- 
sembly votes to extend its term of office by 
1 year, to August 1963. The explanation 
given is that it is impossible to hold elections 
now, because it would tie down troops needed 
against the Communist guerrillas. 

July 2: Fourteen-nation Geneva Confer- 
ence on Laos reconvenes, and on July 23 the 
Foreign Ministers of the 14 nations sign a 
declaration on the neutrality of Laos. 

July 6: U.S. Secretary of Defense Robert 
McNamara declares that, while a final victory 
over the Communists in South Vietnam is 
years away, he is encouraged by the increased 
effectiveness of U.S. aid to the South Viet- 
namese forces. 

July 17: Leader of the Communist-run 
South Vietnam National Liberation Front 
Nguyen Van Hieu (in Moscow for a World 
Peace Congress) calls for the neutralization 
of South Vietnam similar to the 14-nation 
agreement on the neutrality of Laos. 

July 24: U.S. Secretary of Defense Mc- 
Namara in Honolulu, Hawaii, confers with 
the commander of U.S. military forces in 
southeast Asia Gen. Paul Harkins and U.S. 
Ambassador to South Vietnam Frederick 
Nolting. 

August 19: U.S. aid mission in Saigon dis- 
closes that the South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment has agreed to embark on a program of 
deficit financing to help pay for the struggle 
against the guerrillas. 
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August 25: U.S. Embassy in Saigon an- 
nounces that it will provide $10 million to 
be distributed by South Vietnamese authori- 
ties for emergency projects to help refugees 
of the guerrilla war. 

August 26: Dr. Pham Huy Co, president of 
the banned Free Democratic Party, announc- 
es in Tokyo, where he lives in exile, that he 
has been clandestinely in South Vietnam and 
that a meeting of the opposition to the Diem 
government has been held on a junk off the 
coast of South Vietnam. The meeting ap- 
pointed a 30-member National Council of 
the Revolution to head the anti-Communist, 
anti-Diem movement. 

September 11: Prince Uorodom Sihanouk, 
of Cambodia, warns that if South Vietnam 
undertakes two more incursions into Cam- 
bodian territory, he will break off diplomatic 
relations with South Vietnam and establish 
diplomatic relations with Communist North 
Vietnam. 

September 12: General Taylor, Chairman 
of the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, visits the 
Central Highland of South Vietnam where 
mountain peasants (montagnards) are being 
trained by the U.S. Special Forces for war 
against the Vietcong Communist guerrillas. 

October 8: United States publishes Amer- 
ican war casualties in South Vietnam. Be- 
tween December 31, 1961, and October 1, 
1962, 46 Americans dead, 56 Americans sick 
or injured. 

October 26: National Assembly extends by 
1 year President Diem’s emergency powers 
to rule by decree. 

November 8: South Vietnam breaks off dip- 
lomatic relations with Laos as a result of 
Laos establishment of diplomatic relations 
with North Vietnam. 

December 6: South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment protests to the ICC against the intro- 
duction of Chinese-made weapons and am- 
munition. A large cache was discovered by 
a patrol in the Central Highlands. 

December 8: President Diem signs a Re- 
organization of the Army Act creating a 
fourth Army corps area and making several 
changes in military command posts. 

December 12: Government announces plans 
to transfer provincial and district adminis- 
tration from military to civilian personnel. 

December 29: Government in Saigon an- 
nounces that 4,077 strategic hamlets have 
been completed (of a total of 11,182 to be 
built) and that 39 percent of South Viet- 
nam's population is now living in these com- 
munities. 

1963 


January 2: Vietcong guerrilla force esti- 
mated at 200 and armed with automatic 
weapons engages in an all-day battle against 
1,200 government troops and inflicts heavy 
casualties at Ap Bac, in the Mekong River 
Delta 35 miles southwest of Saigon. 

January 9-11: Adm, Harry D. Felt, com- 
mander in chief of U.S, forces in the Pacific 
confers with Gen. Paul D. Harkins and de- 
clares, before his departure, that the Viet- 
cong guerrillas face “inevitable” defeat, and 
he says: “I am confident the Vietnamese are 
going to win the war.” 

January 20: Press reports states that a 
captured Vietcong document (dated Septem- 
ber 1962 and written by a senior Vietcong of- 
ficial) outlines the future of the war in 
Vietnam as a long and difficult struggle. Re- 
viewing the expansion of U.S. military as- 
sistance to South Vietnam within the last 
year, the document says that the United 
States is the Vietcong’s main enemy and 
that United States presence will drive many 
uncommitted Vietnamese to the Communist 
side. The document foresees a negotiated 
settlement of the war patterned on the Lao- 
tian agreement and it stresses the impor- 
tance of understanding so-called transi- 
tional steps to the achievement of victory. 

February 1: U.S. Secretary of Defense Dean 
Rusk says (at a press conference) that there 
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are “both pluses and minuses” in the U.S. 
aid program to South Vietnam and he adds 
that “there is no more difficult, disagreeable, 
and frustrating type of operation than those 
that are required to deal with guerrilla ac- 
tion supported from outside of a country, 
such as we find in that country.” 

February 2: Pham Huy Co, president of the 
National Council of the Vietnamese Revolu- 
tion, claims (in Paris where he is a political 
exile) that his organization is the source of 
terrorist bombings which have occurred in 
Saigon and its suburbs since mid-January. 
He says the aim of these activities is to 
hasten the overthrow of the Diem Govern- 
ment. 

February 11: U.S. Ambassador Frederick 
Nolting asks (in a Saigon speech) for greater 
frankness between U.S. and Vietnamese 
Officials in the fight against the Commu- 
nist guerrillas. 

February 16: Times of Vietnam (in an 
editorial) attacks U.S, press and demands 
United States consider censorship of Ameri- 
can dispatches from South Vietnam, accus- 
ing U.S. correspondents of helping Commu- 
nist guerrillas and of responsibility for the 
deaths of United States and Vietnamese 
personnel engaged in the war. 

February 24: U.S. Senate study group, 
headed by Senate Majority Leader MIKE 
MANSFIELD, submits a report on southeast 
Asia made at the request of President Ken- 
nedy, to the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. The report warns that the fight 
against Communist guerrillas in Vietnam is 
becoming an “American war” which is not 
justified by U.S. security interests and calls 
for a “thorough reassessment of our overall 
security requirements on the southeast Asian 
mainland.” While expressing doubts con- 
cerning the results of $5 billion in U.S. aid 
to southeast Asia since 1950, the report rec- 
ommends “extreme caution” in reducing 
military and economic assistance in this 
area. 

February 28: Nguyen Ton Hoan, Secretary 
General of the Dai-Viet Nationalist Party 
and a political exile living in Paris, declares 
(in a letter to President Kennedy) that 
“President Ngo [Dinh Diem] is incapable 
of leadership and unamenable to reform. 
His government may suddenly collapse in 
the near future and leave a vacuum into 
which the Communists will gladly step— 
unless both the American authorities and 
Vietnamese nationalist leaders are prepared 
to cope with such an emergency together 
instead of working at cross purposes.” 

March 6: US. military sources report that 
the Vietnamese Navy has taken over patrol 
of South Vietnam's coast from the U.S. 7th 
Fleet. 

March 9: Soviet newspaper Red Star, of- 
ficial publication of the Soviet Defense Min- 
istry, charges that “American intervention- 
ists have again used poison substances in 
South Vietnam” resulting in the killing of 
hundreds of people. On the same day, U.S. 
Defense Department denies the Soviet 
charges. Of the chemical now in use, the 
Department says, “It is nontoxic to humans 
when used in the prescribed manner, that 
is, sprayed on trees and under bushes in the 
open air.” 

April 8-10: SEATO Ministerial Council 
meeting in Paris (to discuss the Communist 
threat to southeast Asia) issues communique 
on April 10 expressing “concern over the 
continuing and widening threats to the 
security” of the treaty area; takes note of 
the “considerable progress” made in South 
Vietnam in the fight against Communist 
subversion and rebellion; emphasizes that ef- 
fective measures to “prevent and counter 
subversion continues to be a major task 
facing the member countries”; and notes the 
improvements in the “plans for defensive 
action, in the light of changing and antici- 
pated situations.” 


1964 


April 14: U.S. Under Secretary of State 
Averell Harriman (in a television interview) 
says that President Kennedy has decided 
that the United States must not become in- 
volved in the continuing conflict in Laos. 
He says that there are no plans to commit 
U.S. troops, and military supplies will only 
be sent if requested by the Laotian Govern- 
ment. 

April 17: President Diem proclaims an 
“open arms” campaign to induce Vietcong 
guerrillas to give up their weapons and 
return to the side of South Vietnam. 

April 22: U.S. Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk calls the situation in South Vietnam 
“difficult and dangerous,” and says that the 
United States “cannot promise or expect a 
quick victory” and that its role is “limited 
and supporting.” 

May 8: Riot erupts in northern city of 
Hue, former imperial capital, 400 miles north 
of Saigon. Involves Buddhist celebration of 
the anniversary of Buddha's birth and the 
fiying of flags on the special day. Twelve 
persons are killed, including some children. 
Buddhist leaders charge that Government 
troops fired into the crowd, while Govern- 
ment officials say that Communists were 
responsible for the explosion. 

May 9: South Vietnam concludes agree- 
ment with the United States in which South 
Vietnam will finance the local cost ($17 mil- 
lion) of operating its strategic hamlet pro- 
gram and transporting U.S. economic and 
military equipment, food and other sup- 
plies to these settlements. 

June 3: Buddhist demonstrations break 
out in Hue. Martial law is swiftly imposed. 

June 7: President Diem (in a broadcast) 
appeals for calm and makes a partial conces- 
sion to Buddhist demands that the Govern- 
ment accept responsibility for the incidents 
in Hue. 

June 11: Buddhist monk (Thich Quang 
Duc) commits suicide by burning himself 
to death with gasoline in front of the Cam- 
bodian legation. Further aggravates reli- 
gious crisis involving South Vietnamese 
Buddhists. 

June 14: Press reports state that the 
United States has warned President Diem 
that unless he takes immediate steps to 
alleviate Buddhist grievances the United 
States will publicly condemn the treatment 
they have received. 

June 15: Tentative agreement is reached 
between Buddhist leaders and represent- 
atives of President Diem to end alleged reli- 
gious discrimination and meet Buddhist 
demands. 

June 16: Government. troops use tanks, 
tear gas, clubs, firearms, and barbed wire 
to suppress riots in Saigon which follow an 
agreement between Buddhist leaders and 
the Government. 

June 27: President Kennedy announces 
(in Ireland while on a European tour) the 
appointment of Henry Cabot Lodge as the 
next American Ambassador to South Viet- 
nam, effective September 1963, to succeed 
Frederick Nolting. 

July 5: Trial of 19 Vietnamese paratroopers, 
admitted leaders of a revolt against the 
Diem government in November 1960 opens in 
Saigon. Prosecutor accuses former U.S. Em- 
bassy personnel of aiding the conspiracy to 
overthrow regime. Denied by the United 
States. 

July 7: Nine correspondents for U.S. news 
services in South Vietnam, including seven 
American, are physically assaulted by secret 
policemen armed with rocks at the scene 
of a memorial service for a Buddhist monk 
who committed suicide on June 11. 

July 9: Trial of 34 civilians, including Dr. 
Phan Quang Dan, leader of the Free Demo- 
cratic Party, allegedly involved in a plot to 
overthrow President Diem in 1960, opens be- 
fore a military tribunal in Saigon. Nguyen 
Tuong Tam, a Buddhist and a prominent 
author, scheduled to be tried, commits sui- 
cide by poison. 
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July 11: U.S. Ambassador Nolting returns 
to South Vietnam after consultations in 
Washington and issues a statement assuring 
continued U.S. support to President Diem 
and warning that “unity of purpose and 
purpose in action” must not be weakened by 
“internal dissension.” 

July 15: Buddhist supreme leader, Thich 
Thinh Khiet, in a letter to President Diem, 
charges the Government with bad faith con- 
cerning the agreement of June 15 and says 
that there have been “acts of a terrorist 
nature” against Buddhists throughout the 
country. 

July 17: Armed policemen use clubs 
against 1,000 Buddhists protesting religious 
discrimination in front of a pagoda in 
Saigon. On the same day, President Ken- 
nedy says (at his news conference) that 
the religious crisis in South Vietnam is 
interfering with the war effort against the 
Vietcong guerrillas and expresses hope that 
President Diem and Buddhist leaders will 
“reach an agreement on the civil disturb- 
ances and also in respect for the rights of 
others.“ 

July 18: President Diem asks Buddhist 
leaders to meet with Government officials 
and say that he has instructed a special 
committee to cooperate with Buddhists in 
implementing an earlier agreement and that 
all Government Officials have been instructed 
to cooperate actively in this effort. How- 
ever, Buddhist leaders indicate an unwilling- 
ness to negotiate with Government officials 
until certain conditions are fulfilled. Secret 
policemen who have attacked Buddhist dem- 
onstrators must be publicly identified; pris- 
oners being detained for their part in earlier 
riots must be released; permission to print 
missing persons notices in newspapers to 
locate Buddhists who have disappeared must 
be granted. 

July 23: Militiamen, war veterans, and 
widows parade through the streets of Saigon 
to demonstrate support for Government 
policies in the Buddhist dispute. 

July 30: Memorial services for Thich 
Quang Duc who committed suicide to pro- 
test alleged persecution by the Government 
are attended by thousands of Buddhists in 
Saigon, Hue and other cities. Peaceful 
demonstrations are staged without Govern- 
ment interference, 

August 1: Mme. Ngo Dinh Nhu, sister- 
in-law of President Diem, declares in an 
interview for television: “The only thing 
that they (the Buddhists) have done * * * 
(is that they) have barbecued one of their 
monks whom they have intoxicated. And 
even that barbecuing was not even with self- 
sufficient means, because they used imported 
gasoline.” 

August 3: Ngo Dinh Nhu, brother of Presi- 
dent Diem, says (in an interview) that if 
the dispute with the Buddhists is not settled 
“it will lead toward a coup d'etat” which 
would be anti-American, anti-Buddhist, and 
against “weakness by the Government.” 

August 4: Young Buddhist monk sud- 
denly immolates himself during a hunger 
strike at Phan Tiet. 

August 13: US. Assistant Secretary of 
State for Far Eastern Affairs Roger Hilsman 
declares (at a Washington press conference) 
that there are signs that the Buddhist crisis 
in South Vietnam “is beginning to affect the 
war effort and to benefit the Communists, 
which none of the Vietnamese want, either 
the Government or the Buddhists.” 

August 17: Forty-seven faculty members 
at the University of Hue resign to protest 
Government indifference in the Buddhist 
crisis and the dismissal of the university's 
rector. 

August 20: Vietcong guerrillas overrun 
and burn 137 homes in the Ben Tuong 
strategic hamlet, 30 miles north of Saigon. 
It was the showplace of the strategic ham- 


Martial law is proclaimed 
throughout South Vietnam by President 
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Diem after hundreds of armed police and 
Government troops raided the main Bud- 
dhist Xa Loi pagoda in Saigon. 

August 22: Foreign Minister Vu Van Mau 
(a Buddhist) submits his resignation to Pres- 
ident Diem. Also on the same day, South 
Vietnam's Ambassador to the United States 
Tran Van Chuong (father of Mme. Ngo 
Dinh Nhu) resigns. Both resign in disap- 
proval of Government policies toward Bud- 
dhists. 

August 23: Student demonstrations at 
Saigon University in opposition to Govern- 
ment disperse before police arrive on the 
scene. But the following day there are 
direct clashes, and many students are con- 
fined to jail. 

August 26: U.S. Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge presents his credentials to President 
Diem and confers with him at a second meet- 
ing on the same day. On the same day, U.S. 
State Department declares: “Present infor- 
mation is that the top leadership of the 
Vietnamese Army was not aware of the plans 
to attack the pagodas, much less the brutal 
manner in which it was carried out.” 

August 28: Joint General Staff of the Viet- 
namese Army issues a reply to the US. state- 
ment insisting that These allegations are en- 
tirely and absolutely erroneous.” 

August 29: French President de Gaulle is- 
sues controversial policy statement on South 
Vietnam. He declares that France is able 
“to appreciate the role this people would be 
capable of playing in the current situation 
of Asia for its own progress and for the bene- 
fit of international understanding once it 
was able to exercise its activity in independ- 
ence from foreign influence, in internal peace 
and unity, and in concord with its neighbors. 
Today, more than ever, this is what France 
wishes to all of Vietnam.” 

August 30: French Ambassador to the 
United States Herve Alphand declares, afte 
meeting with U.S. Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk, that General de Gaulle's statement is 
part of a long-range French political solu- 
tion which would reunify North and South 
Vietnam in “independence and neutrality” 
and that his declaration is not meant as a 
slap at the United States. 

September 1: Three Buddhist monks, in- 
cluding Thich Tri Quang, take refuge in U.S. 
Agency for International Development mis- 
sion headquarters in Saigon. 

September 2: Times of Vietnam charges 
that U.S. Central Intelligence Agency agents 
had planned a coup d'etat for August 28 to 
overthrow President Diem. On the same day, 
U.S. President Kennedy declares (in a tẹle- 
vision interview with CBS Correspondent 
Walter Cronkite) that the United States is 
prepared to continue to assist South Vietnam 
“but I don’t think that the war can be 
won unless the people support the effort 
and, in my opinion, in the last 2 months, the 
Government has gotten out of touch with 
the people.” 

September 3: Group of 56 African and 
Asian UN members decides to ask the U.N. 
General Assembly to consider “the question 
of the violation of human rights in South 
Vietnam” at its next session which begins 
September 17. 

September 5: President Diem declares (in 
a press interview) that the Government 
considers this [Buddhist] affair closed.” He 
denies reports that his brother Ngo Dinh. 
Nhu has taken control of the Government. 
On the same day, Ngo Dinh Nhu says (in a 
press interview): “I have never controlled 
the Government.” s 

September 7: About 800 high school stu- 
dents are arrested by armed police and 
Special Forces (secret police) while engaged 
in anti-Government demonstrations in 
Saigon. “For the first time in student 
demonstrations here, the slogans they 
shouted included criticism of the United 
States” (New York Times, September 8, 
1963). 
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September 8: David Bell, Administrator 
of the U.S. Agency for International De- 
velopment, warns (in a television interview) 
that the U.S. Congress may cut back aid 
to South Vietnam unless the Diem Govern- 
ment changes its policies. On the same day 
press reports emanating from “highly reliable 
sources” in Washington state that the U.S. 
Central Intelligence Agency has decided to 
continue making regular monthly payments 
of $250,000 to support the special forces 
of Col. Le Quang Tung in South Vietnam. 

September 9: President Kennedy (in a tele- 
vised interview) says that “it would not be 
helpful at this time” to reduce U.S. aid to 
South Vietnam, because that might bring 
about a collapse similar to that of the 
Chiang Kai-shek Government in China after 
World War II. On the same day, U.S. Am- 
bassador Henry Cabot Lodge confers with 
President Diem The United States has di- 
rectly advised President Ngo Dinh Diem 
* * * that it regards the removal of his 
brother Ngo Dinh Nhu as vital” (New York 
Times, September 12, 1963). 

September 12: U.S. Senator Frank CHURCH, 
Democrat, of Idaho, introduces a resolution 
(sponsored by 18 Democrats and 4 Republi- 
cans) in the Senate which calls for ending 
all U.S military and economic aid to South 
Vietnam and withdrawal of U.S. troops un- 
less the Diem Government abandons its pol- 
icy of “cruel repressions.” 

September 14: Presidential decree an- 
nounces end of martial law on September 16. 

September 16: Fourteen Afro-Asian na- 
tions demand a debate in the U.N. General 
Assembly (opening its fall session on Sep- 
tember 17) on the “ruthless” suppression 
of Buddhist rights in South Vietnam. 

September 20: U.S. Senate Majority Leader 
MIKE MANSFIELD, Democrat, of Montana, 
speaking in the Senate calls on all U.S. agen- 
cies in South Vietnam to give full support to 
U.S. Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge. Ob- 
servers interpreted the speech as being di- 
rected against the CIA and some elements 
in the American military mission to Vietnam. 

September 21: President Kennedy orders 
Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara 
and Gen. Maxwell D Taylor, chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, to go to South 
Vietnam to review the military efforts against 
the Communist Vietcong. McNamara and 
Taylor in South Vietnam during September 
24 to October 1. 

September 22: Mme. Ngo Dinh Nhu, sister- 
in-law of President Diem, declares (in a press 
interview in Rome) that junior U.S. Army 
Officers in South Vietnam are irresponsible 
“little soldiers of fortune.” 

September 27: Elections are held for the 
123-member National Assembly. All candi- 
dates were approved in advance by the Gov- 
ernment; many were unopposed, including 
President Diem's brother, Ngo Dinh Nhu, and 
his wife, Mme. Nhu. 

October 2: Secretary of Defense Robert S. 
McNamara and Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, report 
to President Kennedy and the National Secu- 
rity Council on their mission to South Viet- 
nam. The statement says that the United 
States will continue its “policy of working 
with the people and Government of South 
Vietnam to deny this country to communism 
and to suppress the externally stimulated 
and supported insurgency of the Vietcong as 
promptly as possible. Effective performance 
in this undertaking is the central object of 
our policy in South Vietnam.” 

October 5: Buddhist monk burns himself 
to death in Saigon—the sixth such suicide 
since June 11. Three U.S. journalists who 
see the suicide are beaten by police. On 
the same day, the head of U.S. Central In- 
telligence Agency operations in Saigon (John 
H. Richardson) is recalled to Washington. 

October 7: Mme. Ngo Dinh Nhu, sister-in- 
law of President Diem, arrives in New York 
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to begin a 3-week unofficial visit to the 
United States. 

October 8: U.N, General Assembly agrees 
to send a factfinding mission to South Viet- 
nam to investigate charges of Government 
oppression of Buddhists. The Diem govern- 
ment on October 4 had invited the U.N. to 
send such a mission. 

October 17: Ngo Dinh Nhu, chief adviser 
of President Diem, declares (in a press inter- 
view in Saigon) that he cannot understand 
why the United States has “initiated a proc- 
ess of disintegration in Vietnam." He adds 
that “the confidence between the Vietnamese 
people and the American Government has 
been lost.” 

October 21: It is disclosed in Washington 
and Saigon that the United States will with- 
hold financial aid to the special forces of 
Col, Le Quang Tung as long as they are not 
used to fight Communist guerrillas. 

October 24: U.N. factfinding mission on 
the Buddhist situation in South Vietnam 
arrives in Saigon, and on the next day con- 
fers with President Diem and his brother, 
Ngo Dinh Nhu. 

October 27: Buddhist monk burns him- 
self to death in Saigon—the seventh such 
suicide since June 11. 

October 31: Vietcong guerrillas attack an 
armored train north of Saigon, inflict heavy 
casualties on Government troops, and seize 
a large number of weapons. 

November 1: Military coup (organized by 
the key generals of the armed forces) against 
the Diem regime. Rebels lay seige to the 
Presidential Palace in Saigon which is cap- 
tured by the following morning. President 
Diem and his brother, Ngo Dinh Nhu escape 
from the palace, but a few hours later are 
taken by the rebels, and while being trans- 
ported in an armored carrier to rebel head- 
quarters they are assassinated. A proclama- 
tion broadcast by the leaders of the coup (a 
council of generals, headed by Maj. Gen. 
Duong Van Minh) declares that they have 
“no political ambitions” and that the fight 
against the Communists must be carried on 
to a successful conclusion, 

November 2: Military leaders set up a pro- 
visional government headed by former Vice 
President Nguyen Ngoc Tho (a Buddhist) as 
Premier. The Constitution is suspended and 
the National Assembly dissolved. Buddhists, 
students and other political prisoners arrested 
by the former regime are released. 

November 4: Premier Nguyen Ngoc Tho 
announces formation of a mixed military- 
civilian Cabinet which has been approved by 
the military leaders. 

November 7: United States recognizes the 
new provisional Government of South Viet- 
nam. 

Exuisir 5 
DEAD END IN VIETNAM 
WE CAN'T WIN, BUT WE NEED NOT LOSE—I 
(By Jerry A. Rose) 

Satcon.—The war in South Vietnam cannot 
be won. That is now the on-the-spot opin- 
ion of numerous Vietnamese, American and 
other foreign experts. After 4 years of closely 
observing the situation, I concur. But it is 
unlikely that the Secretary of Defense, Rob- 
ert McNamara, and the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, Gen. Maxwell Taylor, have 
reached a similar conclusion, though they 
have heard passionately contradictory view- 
points. There are powerful voices of opti- 
mism. 

Gen. Paul D. Harkins, Commander of 
the Military Assistance Command, is one 
such voice. To many of us long in the area, 
his voice is like a frightening echo of past 


Jerry A. Rose, former Far Eastern corre- 
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American commanders. Gen. “Hanging Sam” 
Williams considered President Ngo Dinh 
Diem a near brother and felt that the Viet- 
cong guerrillas could be eliminated with 
tanks and howitzers—and while he was 
molding the Vietnamese troops into standard 
warfare units, guerrilla terrorism increased. 
But Williams chose to ignore that lethal in- 
crease. Then came Gen. Lionel “Stonehead” 
McGarr, who once told me that “President 
Diem ts a genius, a genius.” McGarr, to the 
day he left Vietnam because of “heart trou- 
ble,“ stoutly contended that the guerrillas 
were being contained. The opposite was true 
to any rational observer. Strangely, the tra- 
dition of rosy optimism dates back to French 
commanders during the Indochina War who 
saw a final victory forever around the corner 
until one day they turned the corner and ran 
smack into Dien Bien Phu. 

“Vietnam has been the burial ground for 
more generals and diplomats than any other 
place on earth,” said a laconic reporter the 
day Ambassador Frederick Nolting departed. 
And indeed it has, though more realism and 
less wishful thinking may have saved their 
own necks and the nation’s. Lesser officials 
and the much-maligned correspondents have 
called the hard, unpleasant but realistic 
shots. To do so is not difficult; it takes but 
a recognition of the basic factors involved 
in Vietnam and in guerrilla warfare. And 
the most basic of these factors is the attitude 
of the people toward their government and 
national leader. But for some reason, diplo- 
mats, soldiers in the field, and politicians in 
Washington are unable to grasp the impor- 
tance of the people. While forever raising 
wet fingers to the wind of public opinion in 
the United States, the policymakers appear to 
operate on the belief that Asian people have 
no opinions, and even if they did have an 
opinion, it would carry no weight. A good 
Gallup poll would easily disprove the former 
proposition, and history has proved time and 
again the fallacy of the latter. 

During their week's stay in Vietnam, Me- 
Namara and Taylor got little if any inkling 
of Vietnamese public opinion and of its sig- 
nificance in the war effort. Rather, they 
have been evaluating the war largely through 
military statistics. Such statistics—when ac- 
curate—indicate trends but not solutions. 
The trend is: Greater Vietcong activity, in- 
creased casualties on both sides (with the 
Government suffering generally fewer), and 
the crucial ratio of weapons lost and gained 
favoring the enemy by at least 2 to 1. 
A recent tabulation within 1 week showed 
the guerrillas to have captured 360 weapons 
from the Government while losing only 150 
to the national forces. These figures tell a 
clear story: The Vietcong are winning the 
ground battles, though they incur heavy 
casualties from Government airstrikes. Thus, 
with a steady flow of weapons from within 
South Vietnam—and an increasing stream of 
Communist-bloc weapons being smuggled to 
the guerrillas from the outside—it is not 
surprising that the hard-core Vietcong force 
has jumped by an estimated 8,000 men in the 
last several months. There are now some 
31,000 Communist guerrillas, well above last 
year's figure of 20,000 to 25,000. 

Nevertheless, $1.5 million a day and about 
17,000 active U.S. military men has had some 
positive effect. The keynote strategic hamlet 
plan to urbanize and control the population 
goes well north of Saigon. As of September 
8,227 strategic hamlets have been built, en- 
compassing 76 percent of the population or 
9.6 million people. In costal provinces such 
as Quang Ngai, once a Vietcong stronghold, 
the “hamletization" coupled with sound agri- 
cultural projects (small dams for irrigation, 
tons of fertilizer and pesticides) has gone far 
to winning back the support of the people. 
And here, notable military victories have 
been won—for it only takes one govern- 
ment-oriented peasant to inform on the 
movements of the Vietcong, one peasant 
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actively supporting the Government. With 
solid information, the military can prepare 
itself. Just recently the Government caught 
the guerrillas by surprise and gained a de- 
cisive battle because one old lady came in to 
report the Vietcong's position. 


“We're lucky to hold our own” 


Incredible though it is, that one active 
individual is lacking in most areas of the 
Mekong Delta, the economic heart of South 
Vietnam, Americans working with the 
strategic hamlet plan in the delta readily 
admit that the program is floundering, has 
made little progress, Militarily, the situa- 
tion is equally unsatisfactory. Commented 
an American general: “Below the Bassac 
River, we’re lucky to hold our cwn.” Many 
feel that we are not even doing that. 

This economic heart of South Vietnam, the 
Mekong Delta, has suffered severe strokes 
over the last several years. In 1961, rice 
exports from the area —Vietnam's major ex- 
port produet were totally suspended. The 
exports began to diminish in 1962. Now, 
they have again been halted. Despite the 
vast American aid, the Government is finding 
itself short of cash. For example, this year 
the strategic hamlet program was calculated 
to cost about $30 million. The United States 
was to pay the first 6 months (to the end 
of June), the Vietnamese the latter half of 
the year. As of September, the Diem gov- 
ernment had not yet started to fulfill its 
part of the agreement. From July of 1962 
to July of this year, Vietnam's foreign and 
gold reserves fell from $200 million to $130 
million. The national bank is reported to 
have a piaster reserve of only $14 million. 
And Vietnam’s debts to foreign banks 
amount to some $140 million (which is one 
reason why hardheaded Hong Kong busi- 
nessmen decided to cease trading with the 
country). 

“Right now, our greatest danger,” said a 
Vietnamese economist, “is national bank- 
ruptcy and wild inflation.” 

Part of this economic condition is due di- 
rectly to President Diem. He will not listen 
to the counsel of his own trained economists. 

Similarly, President Diem refused to listen 
to reasoning voices of moderation when the 
Buddhist trouble erupted. He took brother 
Nhu's advice and cracked down harshly. He 
has echoed his sister-in-law, the now in- 
famous Madame Nhu, in calling the self- 
immolation of a Buddhish monk a murder. 
Then the Vietnamese students began to riot, 
and over 8,000 teenagers, both girls and boys, 
were imprisoned. Ministers of the state, civil 
Officials, army officers went to the prisons 
with packages of clothing and food for their 
sons and daughters. Throughout the coun- 
try, the word of these events—both with the 
Buddhists and the students—slowly seeps 
down. (Slowly seeps down, for news does not 
travel quickly.) Slowly seeps down and takes 
seed in the minds of the Vietnamese people, 
who are perhaps the most politically sophis- 
ticated people in Asia, for they have suffered 
the wars of politics for more than 20 years. 
They have listened to many political ideol- 
ogies. They have learned to choose cau- 
tiously, but they have also learned that to 
survive they must, sooner or later, choose a 
side. The repression against the students 
and the Buddhists will inevitably affect their 
choice, for they are no different from any 
other peoples in the world. They do not like 
to see their religious leaders or their young 
people persecuted. 

Yet, almost unbelievably, some U.S. offi- 
cials maintain that the Buddhist and student 
demonstrations have not affected and will 
not affect the people and the “way the war 
is going.” It has been said many times now, 
by U.S. Army officers, by disinterested ob- 
servers, by journalists, by Communist guer- 
rilla leaders themselves that “a guerrilla war 
cannot be won by military means alone,” 
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that “the people are the key to victory.” It 
has been said so many times that the state- 
ment has become cliche. It is true neverthe- 
less—except I believe that the roots of rancor 
now run so deep in South Vietnam that the 
people can no longer be won over, at least 
not enough of them to result in clear-cut 
stability. 

“Outside of a miracle, a genius—like Mag- 
saysay—coming to the fore,” said one Amer- 
ican in Saigon who has dedicated all his 
energies over the last 3 years to South Viet- 
nam, “this country is lost.” Then, rather 
wearily, he murmured: “Leadership, leader- 
ship.“ Even as late as last year, popular 
leadership may have spelled the difference. 
Today, the grassroot strength of the Viet- 
cong appears so strong, particularly in the 
delta, that it seems unlikely any leader 
could shake it. 

On top of this a few hardheaded observers 
contend that the war could never have been 
won. Said one Australian diplomat: “We 
must clearly define what we mean by ‘win- 
ning’ the war. An outright victory is impos- 
sible. Stability as existed in 1957 might still 
be achieved—but as then, there will always 
be terrorism.” While acknowledging the 
need of sound and popular leadership to 
gain that 1957 stability, this gentleman 
points to South Vietnam's long, gaping bor- 
ders: a border with Cambodia, another with 
Laos, a third with North Vietnam. “Porous 
borders,” he calls them—they could never 
be sealed off; they would always permit a 
shower of infiltrators, terrorists. Thus: “In 
that sense, the war cannot be won. Peace 
cannot be established.” 

According to good estimates, last year in- 
filtration into South Vietnam ran in the 
neighborhood of 1,000 men per month. This 
year it fell off for awhile to almost nothing, 
now it is back to around 500 per month. 
But the shocking factor is not the actual 
number of infiltrators but the capacity for 
infiltration. An intelligence expert told me 
bluntly: “If North Vietnam wanted to, they 
could send down 20,000 infiltrators in one 
swoop and it would be 2 weeks before we 
knew it.” 

Now let us review briefly the current sit- 
uation in South Vietnam: (1) a national 
leader who is unpopular and whose family 
is detested; (2) a nation of discontented 
people, two segments of which (Buddhists 
and students) have overtly demonstrated 
their unhappiness, another segment which 
covertly demonstrates its unhappiness (by 
siding with the Vietcong), a final segment 
which remains for the time being passive 
(popular passivity helps the Vietcong—for 
the government needs active informers); 
(3) a shaky, inflationary economy; (4) a war 
that grows flercer each week despite vast 
American aid in both money, materiel and 
personnel; and (5) “porous borders” with 
three countries that permit a steady influx 
of guerrillas. 

Take these five elements, place them 
against the stated American policy in South 
Vietnam: “To win and get out,” and it 
should be starkly clear that the United 
States is at a dead end. We cannot win. 

But we do not necessarily have to lose. 
That is, though an outright victory over the 
guerrillas now seems impossible (and I be- 
lieve that despite the borders it was once 
possible), an outright defeat can still be 
prevented. But U.S. thinking must undergo 
some radical changes. Washington must 
begin to consider the proposition that peace 
to South Vietnam will come not on the bat- 
tlefield but only at the conference table. 
And I do not mean General de Gaulle's con- 
ference table. Within the foreseeable future, 
reunification of the North and South could 
only result in a final Communist victory. 
But there are other possibilities. To under- 
stand them, one must be aware of the diffi- 
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cult position of the Democratic Republic of 
(North) Vietnam. 


An Asian Yugoslavia? 


In the slow-seething years before Red 
China and the Soviet Union split totally 
asunder, North Vietnam’s President Ho Chi 
Minh tried to play the neutral moderator. 
He preferred the Russians, but the proximity 
of China did not permit him to take sides. 
He knew that to become an oriental Albania 
was to risk eventual destruction. Now, since 
the split, Ho has, by necessity, leaned more 
toward China. But the Chinese ruled Viet- 
nam for almost 2,000 years, and China has 
never ceased to look hungrily at Vietnam's 
rice bowl, the Mekong Delta. In fact, it is 
the Mekong Delta which the North itself 
wants, and needs, to achieve a solid economy 
(the North has always been industrial, the 
South agricultural). All Vietnamese have a 
natural dislike, suspicion, and fear of the 
Chinese, and it is highly probable that Ho 
Chi Minh and the other Communist leaders 
of the North would do much to disengage 
themselves from China's sphere of influence. 
They could do this if they were able to trade 
for food with South Vietnam and for mate- 
rial with the West. And they likely would 
be willing to enter into trade relations, cease 
hostilities—become a sort of Asian Yugo- 
slavia—providing they were convinced an 
outright victory could not be gained in the 
South within a reasonable length of time. 
The United States must convince the North 
it cannot win soon or easily. 

This could be done if President Diem were 
removed, a better leader emerged, popular 
support gained to some degree, the morale 
and efficiency of the Vietnamese Army im- 
proved. As Diem obviously is not easily 
removed, alternatives must be examined. 
One alternative is to put a division or more 
of American combat troops into action. 
Coupled with this direct involvement would 
be the establishment of a dual chain of 
United States-Vietnamese Army commands 
that ignored and bypassed the President. 
We could continue to finance the Vietnamese 
Army, but through nongovernmental chan- 
nels. We could also cut back on our budget- 
ary support, 

North Vietnam's response to this chal- 
lenge could only be to heavily step up in- 
filtration with large units of soldiers. The 
moment it does, three important changes 
occur in the nature of the war: (1) North 
Vietnam will begin to suffer the financial 
burden of war, a burden which it can ill af- 
ford; (2) sooner or later one of these in- 
filtrating units will be captured and North 
Vietnam will be inextricably caught in the 
act of aggression; and (3) with definite proof 
of aggression, North Vietnam will leave itself 
open to direct retaliation, as through bomb- 
ing attacks. At such a point, would the war 
escalate? 

The North Vietnamese do not want to be 
devastated, nor are they prepared to finance 
a war the size of the Korean conflict. Nei- 
ther is Red China in any financial position 
to engage on a lengthy battlefield. The 
Soviet Union not only has been detaching 
itself from this part of the world, but also 
seems to wish peace as much as the United 
States. The conference table stands ready. 
The contract for peace is comparatively sim- 
ple: Trade relations in exchange for non- 
aggression. x 

To sum up: One solution now for the 
United States appears to be a show of power 
in South Vietnam which would pave the 
way toward a compromising settlement. But 
is the risk of a power play warranted? 
Southeast Asia has been likened to a “set of 
dominoes.” If South Vietnam falls, the rest 
of the blocks go too. It would seem, there- 
fore, that it is in the high interest of the 
United States, as a leader and a system of 
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government, to risk much in stabilizing that 
tottering block. 


CIA’s “thirst for power” 


In a scathing dispatch from Saigon dated 
October 2, Richard Starnes of Scripps-Howard 
reported that on two occasions the CIA in 
Vietnam “flatly refused to carry out instruc- 
tions from Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge.” 
In one instance, “the CIA frustrated a plan 
of action Mr. Lodge brought with him from 
Washington, because the Agency disagreed 
with it.” Mr. Starnes also said that: 

“CIA ‘spooks’ (a universal term for secret 
agents here) have penetrated every branch 
of the American community in Saigon. * * * 
Few people other than John Richardson 
[Chief of the CIA appartus in Vietnam] and 
his close aides know the actual CIA strength 
here, but a widely used figure is 600.” 

“For every State Department aid here 
who will tell you ‘Dammit, the CIA is sup- 
posed to gather information, not make policy, 
but policymaking is what they're doing here’ 
there are military officers who scream over 
the way the spooks dabble in military op- 
erations. 

“One very high American official here, a 
man who has spent much of his life in the 
service of democracy, likened the CIA's 
growth to a malignancy, and added he was 
not sure even the White House could control 
it any longer.” 

The story of the CIA in South Vietnam, 
said Mr. Starnes, “is a dismal chronicle of 
bureaucratic arrogance, obstinate disregard 
of orders, and unrestrained thirst for power.” 

NEGOTIATING WITH THE NORTH—II 
(By Ho Thong Minh) ? 

When he returned to Vietnam in June 1954, 
Ngo Dinh Diem asked me to work with him. 
I resigned as Minister of National Defense 
on April 29, 1955, end of a brief 9-month 
period during which, as a result of the Ge- 
neva agreements, peace was temporarily re- 
stored, After 16 years of war, it did not 
seem to me that South Vietnam could con- 
tinue moving toward its own reconstruction 
in a spirit of unity and harmony. All hope 
of positive advance had been made impossi- 
ble by the nefarious activities of the Ngo 
clan. 

At present South Vietnam has a popula- 
tion of 14 million (as many as the former 
Belgian Congo). Inside the nation a facade 
of republicanism conceals the sordid reali- 
ties: Corruption, informer tactics, stagna- 
tion, the denial of all democracy. It is a dis- 
mal and telling contrast to recall that under 
Syngman Rhee in South Korea there were 
some 90-odd opposition deputies in office at 
Seoul, whereas Diem refuses to tolerate a 
single one at Saigon. The Diem regime 
claims to be anti-Communist, but its think- 
Ang and its actions are patterned after the 
psychological warfare of the French colonels. 
It has successively gotten rid of Bao-Dai, of 
the various religious sects, of the French, of 
all domestic opposition, of the Buddhists, of 
the Vietnamese people themselves, and now, 
finally, it is in difficulty with the Americans. 

The amount of U.S. aid to South Vietnam 
(and hence to the Ngo clan) is comparable to 
the contribution which France was making 
not so long ago to Algeria. Between direct 
military and economic aid and its own ex- 
penses for maintaining U.S. troops in Viet- 
nam, the United States pours annually into 
the yawning South Vietnamese pit the sum 
of $700 million. This expenditure enables 
the United States to equip an army of over 
half a million Vietnamese (510,000, to be 
precise) on territory only half the size of 
the area where, in 1954, the French and 
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Vietnamese together mustered only 450,000 
men. All that money and military man- 
power—only to be held at bay by 50 Viet- 
cong battalions all told. 

The whole world has become aware of the 
drama which is being enacted in South 
Vietnam, and the Diem regime is as sharply 
criticized abroad as at home, How is the 
impasse to be got around? Although the 
people of South Vietnam are resolutely com- 
mitted to a program of defiance and insur- 
rection, they aspire beyond this to surviv- 
ing as a free and independent nation. They 
are certain that the Ngo regime must end 
and are already looking forward to the 
prospect of peace. But by what road is this 
peace to be achieved? 

The current situation renders imperative 
(first of all) the overthrow of the Diem 
regime; for this the Vietnamese Army will be 
the ineluctable instrument, and in this con- 
nection, the Americans are increasing their 
effort to dissociate the army from the pres- 
ent government at Saigon. Next should 
come the cessation of foreign intervention— 
in other words, both the Americans and the 
infiltrators from the North should depart. 
This, of course, can only be done by a truce, 
a suspension of hostilities, with the Viet- 
cong. Thirdly, after the foreign bases have 
been eliminated, it will be necessary to have 
solid international guarantees so as to make 
the present SEATO troops unnecessary. 

If these three steps could be taken, it 
would then at last be possible for the two 
Vietnams to sit down together and settle 
their problems. Of course national reunifica- 
tion continues to be the ultimate goal of the 
Vietnamese. But for the time being political 
realities require compromise solutions. 
Everyone knows that North Vietnam is di- 
rected by a Communist regime which seeks 
to maintain an attitude of neutrality as be- 
tween Peiping and Moscow. Under these 
circumstances and for the immediate pres- 
ent, the next South Vietnamese government 
can hardly be anything but non-Communist. 
In fact, if it were anti-Communist, practi- 
cally nothing would be changed and there 
would be a danger of the country being 
swallowed up in Diemism without Diem. If, 
on the other hand, the new regime were to 
welcome Communists in the government, it 
could no longer speak as equal to equal in 
independent conversations with the North. 
Furthermore, one need look only as far as 
Laos to find an example of the very great dif- 
ficulties which could rapidly become in- 
surmountable if the Vietnamese Govern- 
ment were to be a three-headed coalition— 
and the example is still more compelling 
when one considers that Laos is all one 
country, not cut in two pieces like Vietnam. 
A future non-Communist regime in Saigon 
could, however, where domestic problems are 
concerned, invite the participation of all 
Vietnamese patriots, from the Buddhist 
clergy to the National Liberation Front, pro- 
vided they are not Communists. 

In the international sphere, such a regime 
could contribute to peace in southeast Asia 
by adopting the same neutralist attitudes as 
those of its neighbor, Cambodia. It would 
certainly not oppose the diplomatic recogni- 
tion of North Vietnam by France. In this 
way, France would fulfill a privileged role— 
providing a connecting link for economic 
unity and, most particularly, for cultural 
unity, the lines of which would be laid down 
between the two Vietnams in their efforts 
to establish the united and independent 
Vietnam which General de Gaulle has re- 
cently and rightly envisaged. 

There remains the crucial problem of the 
confrontation between China and the West 
in southeast Asia. Here it is possible to be- 
lieve that the present conflict between 
Peiping and Moscow has been brought about 
less by ideological differences than by dif- 
ferences in the level of economic develop- 
ment. When China attains the level of 
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economic development that now prevails in 
the U.S.S.R., it too will surely feel that it 
must protect the progress it has made by 
practicing peaceful coexistence. 

In any event, things being as they are, the 
foregoing program and prospects are those 
which seem to me within the realm of the 
possible. 

A TALK WITH HO CHI MINR— 
(By Bernard B. Fall) 

As the second Indochina war now grinds 
on into its 4th year, a large-scale reappraisal 
is under way both among Americans in 
Saigon and in Washington as to the ultimate 
objectives and outcome of that war. For 
the time being, no solution envisaged con- 
siders seriously the possibility of talks with 
the real enemy by proxy, North Vietnam. In 
fact, it is not without significance that the 
only open reference made to such negotia- 
tions came from no one else but South 
Vietnam's secret police chief, Ngo Dinh 
Nhu, in his recent interview with an Amer- 
ican columnist, Nhu, beyond a doubt seeks 
to use at least the threat—if not the real- 
ity—of such south-north contacts as a coun- 
terblackmail against the United States 
which has thus far (and with conspicuous 
unsuccess) sought his and his wife’s re- 
moval from Vietnamese politics. 

Thus, negotiating with North Vietnam— 
or, for that matter, any kind of contact 
with that country—has become another 
bogey that, in the months to come, may 
supplant Cuba and even Red China in the 
public eye. Of course, as even a brief stay in 
North Vietnam shows, that attitude cuts 
both ways: In Hanoi, the only kind of dem- 
onstration that is allowed is directed 
against the United States, the Ngo family, 
or, on occasion, against the Indian and Ca- 
nadian (not the Polish, of course) members 
of the lame-duck International Control 
Commission which still supervises the im- 
plementation of the civil liberties and dis- 
armament provisions of the 1954 Indochina 
cease-fire. The Commission’s lack of effec- 
tiveness makes it a permanent monument 
to the impossibility of settling a dispute 
when it directly involves the prestige or in- 
terests of both of the major power blocs. 

French non-Communist writers have been 
able, over the years, to visit North Vietnam, 
just as Canadian, Australian and British 
writers have been able to visit Red China. 
In my own case, the fact that I had writ- 
ten a solidly-documented (and, hence, un- 
fiattering) book in French about North Viet- 
nam, perhaps incited the North Vietnamese 
leaders to be franker than usual. What fol- 
lows is based on notes taken in the course 
of a conversation which took place in July 
1962 supplemented by a tape recording made 
during that conversation and by notes made 
immediately afterward, while my memory 
was fresh. It is a verbatim translation from 
the original French, and leaves out only some 
of the usual banter. 

A brief note on the North Vietnamese 
leaders involved: Prime Minister Pham Van 
Dong, born in 1906 in Central Vietnam, is 
of senior mandarin origin; in fact, say some, 
he outranks President Ngo Dinh Diem. While 
Diem’s father was chief of cabinet to Em- 
peror Thanh-Thi, Dong's father held the 
same post under Emperor Duy-Tan. A grad- 
uate of Chiang Kai-shek’s own Whampoa 
Military Academy (class of 1925), Dong has 
been Ho's Prime Minister and probably clos- 
est associate since 1955. 

Ho Chi Minh, born in 1890 in Central Viet- 
nam, was a revolutionary since his age of 
14, when to Europe in 1911, became a co- 
founder of the French Communist Party in 
1920 and a French delegate to the Komin- 
tern in 1923. He founded the Indochinese 
Communist Party in 1930 and became Pres- 
ident of the Democratic Republic of Viet- 
nam (DRVN) on September 2, 1945. He un- 
questionably is the most important Asian 
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Communist leader after Mao Tse-tung, and 
the last of the Old Bolsheviks in power any- 
where in the Communist world. 

All remarks made by Dong are preceded by 
“P”; those made by Ho by “H,” and those 
made by myself by F.“ My own explana- 
tions are placed in brackets. 

[Pham Van Dong meets me in the corridor 
of the presidential residence; wears a khaki 
Mao Tse-tung suit; invites me to a sitting 
room overlooking the formal gardens.] 

P. Please make yourself at home, Monsieur 
le Professeur, take off your jacket [takes off 
his own jacket]. I know how it is here dur- 
ing the rainy season. I hope you are enjoy- 
ing your trip throughout North’ Vietnam, 
and that you find us cooperative. 

F. Thank you, Monsieur le Prime Minister, 
your subordinates indeed have generally 
been cooperative. 

P. I remember, however, that you said in 
your book Le Viet-Minh that we are not a 
democratic country. Do you still feel the 
same way about this? 

F. Well, Monsieur le Prime Minister, all 
my color films were impounded upon my ar- 
rival at Hanoi Airport. I don't think you 
would call this in accordance with demo- 
cratic procedures. 

P [laughing]. Oh, those are general rules 
which apply to everybody. [While theoreti- 
cally true, the rule obviously applies to 
Westerners only. In addition, all black-and- 
white film has to be exposed prior to de- 
parture and the developed film submitted to 
the Foreign Ministry for censorship. Even 
so, the airport police again inspected my 
films prior to departure.] 

F. Monsieur le Prime Minister, North 
Vietnam has had some serious economic dif- 
ficulties. Do you believe that they have 
been mastered? 

P. As you know, the recent Seventh plenary 
session of the [Vietnamese] Communist 
Party's Central Committee has decided to 
give priority to basic heavy industries, al- 
though attention will be paid to a proper 
balance with agriculture and consumer goods 
production. 

We base ourselves upon the Marxist eco- 
nomic viewpoint: Heavy industrial develop- 
ment is essential to Socialist construction, 
but we also understand the importance of 
the “full belly.” In any case, we do not seek 
to bluff and will not put emphasis on “show- 
piece” industries but on sound and useful 
economic development. 

Yes, we have made economic mistakes, due 
mainly to our backwardness and ignorance 
in the field of economic planning. Not all 
of those errors have yet been corrected and 
some of their effects are still felt, but we try 
to overcome them rapidly, thanks to help 
from friendly countries. 

F. Monsieur le Prime Minister, President 
Ho Chi Minh made a declaration to the Daily 
Express [London] in March 1962, referring 
to the conditions under which North Viet- 
nam would negotiate a settlement with the 
South. Has anything happened in the 
meantime which would change those condi- 
tions? 

P. Our position has remained largely un- 
changed since President Ho Chi Minh’s dec- 
laration. What has changed, however, is 
the extent of American intervention in South 
Vietnam, which has continued to increase 
and to take over increased responsibilities 
and control over the [Ngo Dinh] Diem 
regime. 

The real enemy is American intervention. 
It is of little importance as to who the Amer- 
ican agent in Vietnam might be. 

F. Monsieur le Prime Minister, the In- 
ternational Control Commission [composed 
of Indian, Polish, and Canadian members] 
has recently accused the North Vietnamese 
Republic of aiding and abetting the South 
Vietnamese rebellion. What do you think of 
that accusation? 
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P [deprecating gesture]. We understand, 
Monsieur le Professeur, under which outside 
pressures the [Indian and Canadian] mem- 
bers of the ICC labor. After all, India does 
depend for development upon large-scale 
American aid. 

F. But would it not at least be conceiv- 
able that some of the almost 100,000 South 
Vietnamese who went north [of the 17th 
paraliel] in 1954 and whose relatives are 
now fighting against South Vietnamese 
forces, would attempt to slip across your 
border back into South Vietnam in order to 
help their relatives—even without the per- 
mission of the North Vietnamese Govern- 
ment? Wouldn’t that be at least conceiv- 
able? 

P. Monsieur, in our country one does not 
cross borders without permission. 

F. Would not a spreading of the guerrilla 
war entail a real risk of American reaction 
against North Vietnamese territory? You 
have been to North Korea last year, Monsieur 
le Prime Minister; you saw what American 
bombers can do. 

P [very seriously]. We fully realize that 
the American imperialists wish to provoke a 
situation in the course of which they could 
use the heroic struggle of the South Viet- 
namese people as a pretext for the destruc- 
tion of our economic and cultural achieve- 
ments. 

We shall offer them no pretext which could 
give rise to an American military interven- 
tion against North Vietnam. 

{Ho Chi Minh suddenly enters, unan- 
nounced. Mao Tse-tung suit in suntan cot- 
ton. Spry and tanned looking, springy step, 
arms swinging, firm handshake. ] 

F. I thought you were in Moscow on va- 
cation. 

H. You see, people say a lot of things that 
aren't true. [Looks at my jacket, tape re- 
corder, book, next to me on sofa.] My, you 
have got a lot of things with you. 

F. I am sorry, Monsieur le Président [Push 
things together. Ho sits down next to me, 
humorous gleam on face, slaps me on thigh.] 

H. So, you are the young man who is so 
much interested in all the small details about 
my life. [In my book “Le Viet-Minh” and 
the forthcoming Two Viet-Nams,” I have at- 
tempted to include as complete a biographi- 
cal sketch of Ho Chi Minh as possible. Dur- 
ing my stay in Hanoi, I also interviewed 
many of Ho’s old friends on Ho’s life, and 
he apparently had been informed of this.] 

F. Monsieur le Président, you are after all 
a public figure, and it certainly would not be 
a violation of a military secret to know 
whether you had a family, or were in Russia 
at a given date. 

H. Ah, but you know, Im an old man, a 
very old man [he’s 73]. An old man likes to 
have a little air of mystery about himself. 
I like to hold on to my little mysteries. I’m 
sure you will understand that. 

F. But 

H. Wait until Tm dead. [In spite of this, 
I received just before I left Hanoi a letter 
containing six manuscript pages of details 
about Ho's life, filling in most of the gaps— 
no doubt on his own orders. 

P. Monsieur Fall brought you a book on 
the Indochina war which contains a draw- 
ing of you by his wife. 

H [With an old man’s impatience]. 
Where? Where? Let me see it. Providing 
she’s got my goatee right. Providing the 
goatee looks all right. [Unwraps and looks.] 
Mmm—yes, that is very good. That looks 
very much like me. [Looks around, grabs a 
small flower bouquet from the table, hands 
it to me.] Tell her for me that the draw- 
ing is very good and give her the bouquet 
and kiss her on both cheeks for me. 

P. Monsieur Fall is interested in the pres- 
ent situation in South Vietnam. 

F. Yes, Monsieur le Président, how do you 
evaluate the situation in South Vietnam? 
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H. Monsieur Ngo Dinh Diem is in a very, 
very difficult position right now and it is not 
likely to improve in the future. He has no 
popular support. 

F. But would you negotiate with South 
Vietnam? 

P. The situation is not yet ripe for a real 
negotiation. They [South Vietnamese] don’t 
really want to negotiate. 

H. That is absolutely true. They are show- 
ing no intention to negotiate, 

F. But are you not afraid that the situa- 
tion might degenerate into a protracted war? 

H [Earnestly, turning full face.] Mon- 
sleur le Professeur, you have studied us for 
10 years, you have written about the Indo- 
china war. It took us 8 years of bitter fight- 
ing to defeat you French in Indochina. Now 
the Diem regime is well armed and helped 
by many Americans. The Americans are 
stronger than the French. It might perhaps 
take 10 years, but our heroic compatriots in 
the south will defeat them in the end. We 
shall marshal world public opinion about 
this unjust war against the South Vietna- 
mese people. 

P. Yes, the heroic South Vietnamese peo- 
ple will have to continue the struggle by its 
own means but we watch its efforts with the 
greatest sympathy. 

H. I think the Americans greatly under- 
estimate the determination of the Viet 
namese people. The Vietnamese people has 
always shown great determination when it 
was faced with an invader. 

F. But are you still willing to come to a 
negotiated settlement if the occasion pre- 
sented itself? 

H. Yes, but only with people who are 
willing to sit down with us at one and the 
same table and “talk.” [French word: 
“causer” which means: “negotiate in good 
faith.“ 

F. Lou mean you would negotiate with 
any South Vietnamese Government? 

H. Yes, with any. 

F. But what kind of relations would you 
envisage? 

H. Of whatever type they [South Viet- 
namese] wish. After all, the East and West 
Germans have flourishing trade relations in 
spite of the Berlin Wall, haven't they? 
[After some further amenities, Ho leaves.] 

F. Monsieur le Prime Minister, what do 
you think of Mr. Ngo Dinh Diem’s personal 
position as of right now? 

P. It is quite difficult. He is unpopular, 
and the more unpopular he is, the more 
American aid he will need to remain in 
power. And the more American aid he gets, 
the more as an American puppet he’ll look 
and the less likely is he to regain popularity. 

F. That sounds pretty much like a vicious 
circle, doesn’t it? 

P [humorous gleam]. No, Monsieur le Pro- 
fesseur. It is a descending spiral. 

F. But you must understand, Monsieur le 
Prime Minister, that South Vietnam is in a 
different situation than the non-Commu- 
nist parts of Germany and Korea. In the 
latter two cases, the non-Communist part 
is by far the more populated, whereas in 
the case of Vietnam, the non-Communist 
part has 13.8 million people against your 17 
million. You can clearly see that they have 
good reasons to fear North Vietnam which 
also has the larger army, and one with a 
fearsome reputation, as we French well know. 

P. Certainly, we realize that we are in the 
stronger position. Thus, we are also willing 
to give all the guarantees necessary for the 
South to be able to come out fairly [pour 
que le Sud trouve son compte] in such a 
negotiation. 

You will recall President Ho’s declara- 
tion with regard to maintaining the South's 
separate government and economic system. 
The Fatherland Front embodies those points 
in its program, and the South Vietnamese 
Liberation Front likewise. 
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We do not envisage an immediate reuni- 
fication and are willing to accept the verdict 
of the South Vietnamese people with re- 
gard to the institutions and policies of its 
part of the country. 

F. What, then, would be the minimal con- 
ditions under which the Democratic Repub- 
lic of Vietnam [North Vietnam] would ac- 
cept a settlement of the conflict which at 
present exists in South Vietnam? 

P [makes a statement as below]. 

F. Would you object to my making a tape 
recording of that answer? It is a reply that 
I would like to have verbatim, if possible. 

P [thinks it over, makes notes, agrees]. 

P. This is a very timely question: The 
DRVN [North vietnam] government has 
made sufficiently explicit declarations on the 
subject [but] let me underline what follows: 
The underlying origin and immediate cause 
of the extremely dangerous situation in the 
South of our country is the armed interven- 
tion of the USA and the fascist dictatorship 
of Monsieur Ngo Dinh Diem, the creation 
and instrument of that [American] inter- 
vention. 

It is obvious, then, that in order to nor- 
malize the situation in our whole country, 
those factors of dissension must disappear. 
We support with determination the patriotic 
struggle of our Southern compatriots and the 
objectives of their struggle—I mean, the 
program of the Southern Liberation Front. 

We are certain that the massive help of all 
classes of South [Vietnam’s] society and the 
active support of the peoples of the world, 
shall determine the happy outcome of the 
situation full of dangers which exist in the 
South of our country. 

The people of Vietnam and the DRVN gov- 
ernment remain faithful to the Geneva ac- 
cords [of July 1954] which establish our 
basic national rights. We shall continue to 
cooperate with the International Control 
Commission on the basis of those accords, 
and hope that this cooperation shall be 
fruitful—providing that all members of the 
Commission respect the accords. 

F. Thank you, Monsieur le Prime Minister, 
for that statement. 

P. I would like to say something about a 
remark you made in your book on our Re- 
public about our alleged “isolationism” from 
neutral and pro-Western countries, and from 
international organizations. No, no and no, 
we are not isolationists. On the contrary, 
we seek “open windows” towards any coun- 
try or organization that will deal with us on 
& matter-of-fact basis. We are willing to 
trade with them and make purchases from 
them. 

F. What would be the position of the for- 
eign community in South Vietnam, if the 
war worsens? There are still 15,000 French 
citizens living there. 

P. As you know, the Southern Liberation 
Front has repeatedly shown that it does not 
wish to hurt the legitimate interests of the 
Europeans who live in South Vietnam. We 
make a distinction between France's posi- 
tion and that of American imperialists. 

F. What is the attitude of the DRVN to- 
wards Laos and Cambodia? 

P. We shall respect the Laos accords [this 
was stated briefly after the signature of the 
1962 Geneva accords on Laos. It has become 
obvious since then that North Vietnamese 
troops still operate in Laos to some extent, 
or travel through South Vietnam], and shall 
at all costs maintain good relations with 
Cambodia. 

EXHIBIT 6 
From the Reporter, Oct. 24, 1963] 
Wuat De GAULLE ACTUALLY Sam ABOUT 
VIETNAM 
(Bernard Fall) 

President de Gaulle is used to being mis- 
understood by those to whom he directs his 
more Delphic remarks, and he is particularly 
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used to being misunderstood by Washington. 
Indeed, there are times when one almost 
suspects he likes being misunderstood by 
Washington. The evidence is increasing that 
this is more or less what happened in the 
wake of De Gaulle’s recent affirmation of 
France's abiding interest in the ultimate in- 
dependence—"independence vis-a-vis the 
outside,” as he put it—of all of Vietnam, 
North and South. These remarks prompted 
considerable wringing of hands in Washing- 
ton (even though Walter Lippmann thought 
that De Gaulle was right if he meant what 
Lippmann thought he meant), and many 
seemed to feel that his remarks were meant 
as merely a nettlesome intrusion into U.S. 
policy in Southeast Asia. As usual, almost 
everybody was wrong. 

The original version of the statement in 
question was drawn up in August, just after 
the Buddhist riots had begun in Hué and 
Saigon and while the French Foreign Ministry 
was working with a skeleton vacation-time 
staff. At De Gaulle's request, the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs had drawn up a short note 
on the subject of Vietnam. Most Foreign- 
Ministry aids seemed to feel that what was 
going on in Vietnam was far, far, away, and 
that anyway for once it was something hap- 
pening not to the French but to somebody 
else. Thus the original note hardly went be- 
yond voicing pious hopes about religious 
tolerance, phrased in terms that were con- 
siderably weaker than the Pope's statement 
on the same subject. 

At the Elysée, one of De Gaulle’s civilian 
aids redrafted the note for his chief, but 
still without going much beyond the Quai 
d'Orsay draft. The new version was submit- 
ted to De Gaulle after his return from his 
mid-August vacation and disappeared from 
view until the President himself brought it 
up at the council of ministers on August 29, 
after Foreign Minister Maurice Couve de 
Murville had made his oral report on recent 
developments in Vietnam. The text which 
De Gaulle then read was a radical departure 
from the Quai d’Orsay draft, with perhaps 
the sole exception of its initial phrases re- 
ferring to the “attention and emotion” with 
which “Paris views the grave events in Viet- 
nam.” 

The operative paragraphs, which President 
Kennedy considered sufficiently disturbing 
to repeat 4 weeks later on the occasion of 
the departure of Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor and 
Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara 
for Vietnam, were entirely in De Gaulle’s 
own hand: 

“France’s knowledge of the valor of the 
(Vietnamese) people permits her to discern 
the role they could play in Asia's present 
situation, for their own progress and to the 
benefit of international understanding; as 
soon as they could deploy their activity in 
independence vis-a-vis the outside, in peace 
and unity at home, and in concord with 
their neighbors. 

“That is what France wishes, more than 
ever today, to all of Vietnam. It naturally 
is up to the (Vietnamese) people themselves, 
and to themselves alone, to choose the 
means of arriving (at that result) but any 
national effort undertaken by Vietnam with 
that aim will find France ready, within the 
means at its disposal, to enter into cordial 
cooperation with that country.” 

The statement, read to the assembled 
journalists at the end of the council meeting 
by Information Minister Alain Peyrefitte, 
had the effect of a brick in a birdbath. Yet 
it needs to be examined coolly to understand 
De Gaulle’s meaning. 

He wants Vietnam to be reunified in inde- 
pendence. That is a wish that every Western 
statesman trots out whenever he visits a 
divided country like Germany, Korea, and 
Vietnam, or a city like Berlin. It is, in fact, 
an explicit long-range aim of Western policy, 
and the price of reunification will in all 
likelihood be non-adherence to any bloc, as 
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in Austria, for example, or nominally in 
Laos. In the case of Vietnam (as well as of 
Germany) such reunification would actually 
be dangerous to world peace if the reunified 
country, far stronger regionally than its 
neighbors, were to embark upon a policy of 
nationalistic revanchism. For Vietnam, that 
would mean starting where it left off when 
the French arrived in 1858: gobbling up and 
destroying Cambodia and Laos, presumably 
in collusion with Thailand. 

According to De Gaulle's statement, Viet- 
namese independence should be arrived at 
by means chosen by the Vietnamese people 
themselves, and by “themselves alone.” Any 
“national” effort, i.e., by the Vietnamese 
nation as a whole, would find France willing 
to give such support as it can afford. This 
kind of vague promise is hardly designed to 
commit France to immediate action in the 
Far East. It simply says that if by some 
unspecified miracle the Vietnamese arrive 
at reunification—a reunification in which 
both America and the Sino-Soviets would 
lose their most obvious reasons for contin- 
uing to pay the lavish bills of their respec- 
tive Vietnamese client governments—France 
would be willing to take up, as far as pos- 
sible, the slack of the transitional crisis. In 
quite a few cases where Russia or the United 
States or France, for one reason or another, 
cut a particular country off its payroll, an- 
other country (or the United Nations) paid 
the most urgent bills until an equilibrium of 
sorts was established. That was about all 
there was to the De Gaulle statement. 
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It was downright amusing to see the be- 
wilderment on the faces of French officialdom 
in Paris as the storm broke. Washington 
went into a flap and spoke unofficially but 
loudly of yet another De Gaulle betrayal" 
of the West in general and the United States 
in particular. French Ambassador Hervé Al- 
phand was hastily summoned to the State 
Department and met with Secretary Rusk 
for more than an hour. His subsequent 
statement, which stuck pretty closely to the 
text (always a sound policy when one tries 
to interpret Gaullist prose), obviously con- 
vinced no one, least of all the White House, 
which seems to have written off De Gaulle 
as Public Enemy No. 1. The American press, 
on cue, took up the cudgels to transform 
that two-hundred-word statement into an 
explicit bid for a French takeover in Indo- 
China, preferably in collusion with Hanoi, to 
make the treachery even blacker. 

Interviewed by Walter Cronkite on a CBS 
television program on Labor Day, President 
Kennedy voiced this reaction to the De 
Gaulle statement on Vietnam: “It was an 
impression of his general view, but he doesn't 
have any forces there or any program of 
economic assistance, so while these expres- 
sions are welcome, the burden is carried, as 
it usually is by the United States and the 
people there What, of course, 
makes Americans somewhat impatient is 
that after carrying this load for 18 years, 
we are glad to get counsel, but we would 
like a little more assistance, real assistance.” 

The words clearly showed how poorly the 
President’s entourage had done his home- 
work for him. The flat assertion that the 
French do not have any program of economic 
assistance in Vietnam is simply incorrect. 
Furthermore, it clearly shows that, on a 
public level at least, the White House still 
does not know who exactly has a stake in 
Vietnam, and for what reason, 

In Paris, Mr. Kennedy’s statement was re- 
ceived with ashrug. “Obviously, the Ameri- 
cans haven't understood, or they don't 
choose to understand,” was the reaction of 
@ seasoned newspaperman from Le Monde, 
That paper and Agence France had 
spelled out the French stake in South Viet- 
nam: about 17,500 French citizens still live 
there, 60,000 of whom are French-born, the 
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others being of Asian, Eurasian, Indian, or 
African origin; French investments in the 
country, including important rubber planta- 
tions, total close to $500 million; and there 
is a fairly sizable French economic and 
cultural-aid program. 

In terms of actual dollar expenditures, 
French aid is not large, but it affects some 
politically important sectors. There are 
more than 340 French teachers in Vietnam. 
They are to be found from grade school 
to the university level, but are concentrated 
above all in the lycées, where tomorrow’s 
elite is being trained. Close to 30,000 Viet- 
namese children go to schools staffed and 
paid for by the French cultural mission, and 
more Vietnamese are now passing the diffi- 
cult French baccalaureate examinations than 
at any time during the colonial period. But 
French economic aid is also felt in another 
key sector: agrarian reform. By a conven- 
tion signed on September 10, 1958, France 
agreed to advance funds to Vietnam for the 
repurchase of more than half a million acres 
of French-owned rice land. This permitted 
the Diem regime to redistribute land free to 
the farmers without having to resort to the 
expropriation of land belonging to the Viet- 
namese landlords, many of whom were high 
Officials in the regime. The French also fi- 
nanced the only working coal mine in South 
Vietnam, the only indigenous source of fuel; 
and they donated diesel locomotives for Viet- 
nam's battered railroads. 

But there is an even more important field 
in which France plays a key role, and that is 
Vietnam's trade. It is perhaps one of the 
unique tragedies of that poor country that 
it is more dependent now on France’s taking 
its export products than at any time during 
the colonial era. The following table shows 
the whole grim problem at a glance: 


Percent of total 
1939 1956 1962 
32.2 67.5 42.0 
12.0 18.1 4.3 
55.7 24.5 11.8 
4.2 23.0 37.0 


France has been displaced in the import 
field, since imports now are financed by 
American aid; but in the export field few 
others but the French, who are used to them, 
seem to be willing to take Vietnamese goods. 
This French magnanimity is easily explained: 
Rubber, which in 1939 represented a healthy 
21.4 percent of all Vietnamese exports, now 
represents an unhealthy one-crop 89.6 per- 
cent—and the rubber is produced largely by 
the huge French plantations. Like their 
counterparts in Malaya in the 1950's, French 
rubber planters are paying a heavy toll in 
lives and treasure to the insurgents. There 
is not one plantation that has not been at- 
tacked or partly pillaged several times by 
the Vietcong during the past 5 years, and 
which has not seen several of its French 
personnel kidnapped and held for ransom 
or Killed. During the Indo-China War, the 
plantations had been allowed to arm them- 
selves and maintained militia forces at their 
own expense. When Ngo Dinh Diem came 
to power he ordered all plantations disarmed 
and they thus became military liabilities. 

The plantation managers now keep in 
business by closing their eyes to the Viet- 
cong emissaries who come to the workers“ 
villages and exact tribute; they silently pay 
millions of piastres of ransom to the Viet- 
cong—and as much again to bribe South 
Vietnamese authorities to allow them to 
operate. Here and there, the Saigon-con- 
trolled press announces that a French plan- 
tation was fined tens of millions of piastres 
(a million dollars or more) for “economic 
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violations." Everybody knows what that 
means, and business goes on as usual. 

Those Frenchmen and their property are 
hostages to both sides in South Vietnam's 
messy war. A brief visit to the Syndicat des 
Planteurs de Caoutchouc in Paris gives an 
eloquent picture of what this means: “It 
means,“ says one of the officials, “that we 
are being told by the Vietcong that if we 
don't cooperate, our trees will be slashed 
and personne] killed. And when we do pay 
our ‘blood money,’ the Government’s district 
chief comes and fines us exactly the same 
amount. There will come the day when the 
whole damned thing simply becomes too 
expensive to carry on, and we'll all go home, 
and Vietnam's last economic mainstay will 
collapse, After all, should the Americans 
pull out tomorrow, they'll simply create a 
beachhead around Saigon and fly out their 
military personnel and few local residents. 
But our 17,000 Frenchmen are spread out all 
over the country and there'll be a blood bath 
like back in 1945 when the Vietminh took 
over, or in 1960 in the Congo.” 

It is obvious, then, that renewed French 
preoccupations with Vietnam stem from 
reasons that are more realistic than the 
desire to nettle the young men in Wash- 
ington while their policies are in disarray. 
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But that first row had barely simmered 
down when its second round broke out from 
a not entirely unexpected quarter. Joseph 
Alsop, who for the past 5 years has been a 
self-appointed spokesman for the Ngo Dinh 
Diem view of the outside world, arrived in 
time in Saigon to discover evidence of ugly 
stuff, to which he gave maximum play in his 
syndicated column of September 18. Fur- 
ther embroidering on the theme of De 
Gaulle's alleged desire to inherit the Viet- 
namese mess, Alsop interviewed Ngo Dinh 
Nhu and came away with the following in- 
telligence, all directly gathered from the 
lips of Diem's official political adviser, head 
of the secret police, and chief anti-Ameri- 
can: 

The French representative in North Viet- 
nam, Jacques de Buzon, had seen Nhu to- 
gether with French Ambassador Lalouette 
and had brought him an offer from Ho Chi 
Minh to negotiate—presumably via the 
French and behind the back of the United 
States. 

The Polish member of the Indian-Cana- 
dian-Polish International Control Commis- 
sion (ICC) in Vietnam had come to see Nhu 
at Lalouette’s behest with a message from 
North Vietnamese Premier Pham Van Dong. 

Nhu had not even told his brother Diem 
of all this for fear of causing a stir. 

The reaction in France was immediate. 
To the French, who know of Alsop's close 
relations with President Diem, this seemed 
one more deliberate attempt to blame the 
French colonialists for everything that was 
going wrong in Vietnam. Officially, the Quai 
d'Orsay simply said the article does not 
even merit a denial.” Unofficially, however, 
the following facts soon came to light: 

De Buzon, who had taken over his job 
in Hanoi only very recently, had never been 
to Saigon at all, as the flight records of the 
ICC aircraft testify, and there is no other way 
of getting from Hanoi to Saigon except by 
rowboat across the 17th parallel along the 
coast of the South China Sea. 

The Polish ICC“ member, after years of 
being snubbed, had suddenly been invited 
to Diem's receptions—a fact which American 
newsmen had reported. Lalouette had never 
presented the Pole to Nhu. 

As noted in the semi-official La Nation, 
the newspaper of De Gaulle’s “UNR” party, if 
Nhu wanted to keep the whole thing a 
secret from his brother, why did he give 
the story to Alsop to plaster all over the 
world? 

What had happened is that Nhu cleverly 
used Alsop to strengthen his own bargaining 
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position in his life-and-death struggle with 
the United States. This was obvious from 
August 31, when Saigon almost immediately 
hailed the De Gaulle statement as “not being 
critical of our position” and chose to inter- 
pret Diem’s resistance to American demands 
for reform as an aspect of its own policy of 
struggle for “external independence.” Nhu 
sought (and still seeks) to bolster the myth 
that he has two fallback positions: if the 
Americans let him down, he can always turn 
to the French; and if they let him down, he 
can always make a deal with Hanoi where, he 
says, he and his brother are greatly admired. 

Alsop realized that he was out on a limb; 
in his next column he backtracked by giving 
the world a description of the Gia-Long 
Palace in Saigon (where the Ngo Dinhs hide 
from their people) which resembled H. R. 
Tervor-Roper’s description of Hitler's bunker 
in its last days, and which makes both Diem 
and Nhu look like paranolacs. But having 
said that Nhu’s egotism goes “beyond normal 
vanity” and that Diem has lost his ability 
to see events or problems in their true pro- 
portions,” Alsop nevertheless returns to his 
idee fixe that Paris has nothing else in mind 
or in store for Saigon but a “Communist 
takeover * * * by courtesy of the French.” 

It is certain that De Gaulle, and for that 
matter any Frenchman seriously concerned 
with southeast Asia, is less than happy with 
the way things have been going in South 
Vietnam of late—but this is a view that many 
Americans share with them, including some 
leading personages in Washington. The real 
problem (beyond the extremely serious one 
of emotional overreaction in Washington 
whenever the name “De Gaulle” comes up) 
is that nothing better than with 
Diem”—and Nhu, of course—has been pro- 
posed anywhere. As a consequence, French 
Ambassador Lalouette was placed in the 
strange position of apparently lecturing 
newly arrived U.S. Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge on the merits of the present Saigon 
rulers. In 1955, the French tried to get rid 
of Diem; they got thrown out of Vietnam 
for their pains and have not forgotten the 
lesson. 

Alsop’s suggestion of French negotiations 
on behalf of Hanoi might be an interesting, 
even a clever idea. But, as I was able to 
judge there for myself, De Buzon’s predeces- 
sors in Hanoi were, in the words of Georges 
Chaffard in Le Monde of September 3, 
“filled with a visceral hatred of all that was 
Communist.“ They were not even received 
by Hanoi’s top leaders, let alone used as mes- 
sengers for negotiations. The French have 
no illusions about what their role would be 
in a reunified Vietnam dominated by Hanoi: 
Almost all their properties in North Vietnam, 
worth close to $1 billion, have been confis- 
cated, all their missionaries were expelled, 
and for the privilege of being able to main- 
tain two teachers of French and one school 
administrator at one lycee, they must pay 
for the upkeep of the whole establishment. 
French trade with North Vietnam is $2 mil- 
lion a year; with South Vietnam it is far 
greater. 

On the whole, it seems difficult thus far to 
ascribe much more to De Gaulle’s statement 
than an understandable desire to be heard 
on an issue in which the French feel, rightly 
or wrongly, that they may once more become 
the scapegoats; or worse, the victims. 


EXHIBIT 7 
[From the Washington Daily News, 
Mar. 6, 1964] 
MACV, MACT, MAAG: Paperwork Is A TIGER 
TO UNITED STATES 
(By Jim Lucas) 

Can THO, SOUTH VIETNAM, March 6.—To 
understand anything at all about this 
strange little war, it helps to examine some 
of the organization problems. 
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For one thing, the command structure— 
ours and the Vietnamese—is grotesque. Like 
Topsy, it just growed. 

On our part, we have MACV (Military 
Assistance Command, Vietnam) headed by 
Gen. Paul Harkins, General Harkins also is 
MACT (Military Assistance Command, Thai- 
land). 

ADVISORY TEAMS 

Then, we have MAAG (Military Advisory 
Assistance Group) headed by Maj. Gen. 
Charles Timmes. MAAG has been here since 
the early 1950’s. It controls the advisory 
teams. 

Then there is a support command, headed 
by Brig. Gen. Joe Stilwell, Jr. It controls 
the operating troops, such as the helicopter 
crews, Theoretically, they are here to sup- 
port the Vietnamese. In practice, they are 
fighting a war. 

On top of all this, we have a “country 
team" headed by Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge, who is a major genera] in the Army 
Reserve. 

HORRENDOUS 


Men in the field often work for all three 
commands. They must submit reports to all 
three. The paperwork is horrendous. 

There are rumors that Lt. Gen. William 
C. Westmoreland will abolish MACV or 
MAAG when he succeeds General Harkins. 
The troops devoutly hope this is true. Gen- 
eral Westmoreland is now Genera] Harkins’ 
deputy. 

The Vietnamese have four categories of 
troops in the field, some working for the 
Ministry of Defense, others for the Ministry 
of Interior. 

At the lowest level, there is the hamlet 
militia. They work in squads. They have, 
at most, one automatic weapon. If they are 
paid at all, it is by the people they protect. 
Usually it is in rice. 

Next, there is the Self-Defense Corps. It 
is organized in platoons, and slightly better 
armed. Its men are paid $9 a month. 


THIRD ECHELON 


Third echelon is the civil guard. Roughly, 
it compares with our National Guard. It is 
organized into companies, Its men draw $12 
a month. 

Finally, there is the ARVIN (Army of the 
Republic of Vietnam). It is organized into 
regiments, divisions and corps. Its men are 
much better paid. They have fairly modern 
weapons. 

On top of this, there is the Vietnamese 
JGS (Joint General Staff), comparable to our 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. And to add to the con- 
fusion, the Province Chiefs (Governors) are 
majors, and the district chiefs under them 
captains and first lieutenants. Each has his 
own troops. Each Province Chief has a U.S. 
Army major as his adviser. 


BETTER PAID 


Though the ARVIN is better paid and bet- 
ter armed, it is the civil guard that bears 
the brunt of the war. The average ARVIN 
battalion goes 2 weeks without making con- 
tact with the Vietcong. An average civil 
guard company is fighting 2 days out of 3. 

There are reasons for this contrast. The 
civil guard is smaller (company-size units). 
It has less fire power; no artillery, Its men 
are sketchily trained. It does not have 
enough good officers, consequently it is not 
SO well led. 

But the big reason the guard sees more ac- 
tion is psychological, and the Vietcong are 
canny enough to exploit that. A civil guard 
company is a local unit, These boys grew up 
in the province where they’re stationed. 
Everybody knows them. 

KILLED 

If the Vietcong can chew up a civil guard 
company, they effectively assert their rule 
over that area. A man joins the civil guard 
one week, and they bring his body home the 
next. That night, the Vietcong slip in and 
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tell his widow, we killed your man because 
he opposed us.” 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator Yield? 

Mr. GRUENING. I yield. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I regret that I did 
not hear the entire address by the Sena- 
tor from Alaska. I do not know whether 
I am prepared to agree with all the con- 
clusions he has drawn without having 
had an opportunity to study the text of 
his proposal. But as one Member of the 
Senate who is much interested in the se- 
curity of our country and the peace of 
the world, I commend the Senator from 
Alaska for the thoughtful questions that 
he has raised today. 

I wonder if the Senator is aware of 
the fact that 10 years ago, almost to the 
day, the then Senator John Kennedy, of 
Massachusetts, made a similar speech 
with reference to French involvement in 
French Indochina. On that day, the 
Senator from Massachusetts ticked off 
a list of overly optimistic estimates that 
had been made by French military lead- 
ers about the success of the war in 
French Indochina, some of those esti- 
mates being shared by our own military 
strategists. Senator Kennedy warned 
against some of the sterile possibilities 
that faced the French if they continued 
what appeared to the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts to be a futile effort in South- 
east Asia. 

It is quite ironical that that speech 
should have been made in April 1954. 
Thirty days later, the French cause was 
abandoned in French Indochina, and for 
the past decade we have been seeking, 
with questionable success, to carry on 
the same policy. 

Mr. GRUENING. I thank the Senator 
from South Dakota for his valuable con- 
tribution to the discussion. The fact is 
that Senator Kennedy as Senator did not 
make foreign policy. It was made by the 
Eisenhower administration—by the Pres- 
ident and by Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles. When John Kennedy be- 
came President 6 years later, he in- 
herited the situation and tried for 3 
years to do something about it. Consid- 
ering the experience of failure to rectify 
what had been done during those 3 years, 
there has now been a total failure for 
a whole decade, with a steady loss of 
American lives. 

It is high time to reassess our policy 
and ascertain why we are in Vietnam, 
why we should continue to be there, and 
why we should continue to sacrifice the 
lives of American boys for people who 
will not fight for themselves. We should 
not remain there. We should make the 
best deal possible before withdrawing, 
but in any event we should withdraw our 
men from the fighting front immediately. 
We should supply the South Vietnamese 
with all kinds of arms. But this is their 
war. We should try, by reassessing our 
policy, to bring an end to the tragedy 
that has taken place in the last 10 years. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I appreciate the 
point the Senator has made. Speaking 
for myself, I would view both our involve- 
ment in Vietnam and any possible re- 
evaluation of our position there as a bi- 
partisan or nonpartisan matter. I would 
hope we could take the Vietnamese issue 
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out of partisan politics and consider it 
from the standpoint of what is best for 
our country and what will make the most 
likely contribution to the cause of peace. 

I thank the Senator from Alaska for 
yielding. 

Mr. GRUENING. I agree that the 
policy should be nonpartisan and should 
remain nonpartisan. This issue is far 
too serious to be permitted to deterio- 
rate into a matter of partisan politics. 

The reason this question is pertinent 
is that President Johnson, only recently 
arrived in office, is the heir of all these 
policies, and now he has an opportunity 
to reassess them. I believe he should 
do so. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I think the Senator 
from Alaska will agree that it is impor- 
tant to determine the best course for 
us to follow now, rather than to attempt 
to assess the blame for what has hap- 
pened. 

Mr. GRUENING. I agree that we 
should not assess the blame. But we 
should learn from experience. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Alaska for 


yielding to me. 
Mr. GRUENING. I thank the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Alaska yield 
briefly to me? 

Mr.GRUENING. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
from Alaska has made a very thought- 
ful speech, although I would not agree 
with some of the conclusions he has 
reached. 

I certainly feel, as does the Senator 
from South Dakota, that this is not a 
partisan matter in any way, and that 
what President Eisenhower and Secre- 
tary Dulles did 10 and 12 years ago was 
done under different conditions in the 
Far East and also under different world 
conditions. How well that policy finally 
works out, we cannot say at the moment. 

But I wish to point out that the pres- 
ent administration has sent one of its 
leading and most responsible officials to 
Vietnam, to determine what we should 
do now; I refer to Secretary McNamara. 
In my opinion, our policy in regard to 
Vietnam also involves our policies in re- 
gard to other areas, including Malaysia, 
New Zealand, Australia, and also our 
concern in Korea, and even our relation- 
ships with the Philippines. All those 
questions and others are involved, as I 
see the matter, in our policy in regard to 
South Vietnam at the moment. Also in- 
volved is our prestige in Panama, in 
Cuba, and in the countries of South 
America, if we quit South Vietnam. 

So, as the Senator from Alaska has 
said, the President has a very difficult 
decision to make; and certainly it can- 
not be made very quickly or with rela- 
tion to only one situation. 

All of us very much deplore the loss 
of the lives of Americans in South Viet- 
nam, and we hope no more Americans 
will lose their lives there. However, I 
believe we must give the present ad- 
ministration an opportunity to view this 
matter—particularly after sending the 
Secretary of Defense there—in light of 
all the conditions in the areas I have 
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named, as well as those existing in South 
Vietnam alone. 

I agree with the Senator from Alaska 
that the people of South Vietnam must 
fight for themselves; if they do not, we 
cannot fight for them. 

Mr. GRUENING. I confess that I 
was shocked to read in the newspapers 
of the extravagant promises which Sec- 
retary McNamara has been making— 
promises of all-out U.S. aid. In my 
judgment, he has no business to make 
such commitments. He went there at 
the direction of the President to study 
and report to the President, and what 
authority he has to make such promises, 
I do not know. 

If we are to have an all-out war there, 
it is for Congress to declare such a war. 
So I believe it unfortunate that Secre- 
tary McNamara has spoken so freely. I 
believe it would have been much better 
if he had kept quiet, returned to this 
country and had reported to his chief 
and let him make the commitments. 

I address this question to all Sena- 
tors—not on a personal basis, because 
the question is already answered insofar 
as I am concerned: If a Senator’s son 
were to be drafted in the current draft, 
under the conscription act, and were sent 
to Vietnam, and were killed there, would 
that Senator feel that his son had died 
in the defense of our country? Per- 
sonally, I would not. 

In South Vietnam we have been sup- 
porting corrupt and evil regimes and we 
have done it all alone. We are losing 
men there every day; while the South 
Vietnamese people will not fight for 
themselves. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of Mr. MANSFIELD to 
proceed the consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 7152) to enforce the constitutional 
right to vote, to confer jurisdiction upon 
the district courts of the United States 
to provide injunctive relief against dis- 
crimination in public accommodations, to 
authorize the Attorney General to in- 
stitute suits to protect constitutional 
rights in public facilities and public edu- 
cation, to extend the Commission on Civil 
Rights, to prevent discrimination in fed- 
erally assisted programs, to establish a 
Commission on Equal Employment Op- 
portunity, and for other purposes. 

SPARKMAN DEBATES PROCEDURE ON H.R. 7152 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, we 
now have before us a motion to proceed 
with the consideration of H.R. 7152, the 
so-called civil rights bill. As the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Georgia 
pointed out yesterday afternoon, in the 
-normal course of events in the Senate, 
a motion to proceed to the consideration 
of any specific bill on the calendar is 
usually decided without debate. How- 
ever, I could not agree more with the 
same distinguished Senator’s further re- 
marks to the effect that there has been 
nothing normal, usual, or ordinary about 
the processes which have brought H.R. 
7152 to the calendar of the Senate. 

Rather, the contortions involved in the 
parliamentary travels of this bill have 
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been as extraordinary as any that I have 
witnessed since I first came to serve in 
this august body. 

Let us now consider briefly the strange 
machinations which have brought this 
bill to its present place on the calendar 
of the Senate. 

The first comprehensive hearings of 
this proposed legislation were held by a 
subcommittee of the House Judiciary 
Committee. The members of this sub- 
committee were specially selected pro- 
ponents of this type of legislation, seem- 
ingly chosen for their great support of 
this cause. Then, in executive session, 
that subcommittee wrote a bill which 
has been discussed in some detail by the 
full committee. 

However, the proponents of the bill 
had some controversy among themselves 
as to where credit for the bill should go. 
The essence of the matter was that, 
overnight, the bill which the subcommit- 
tee had considered for 6 months was 
dropped like a hot potato. With no de- 
bate, no careful examination, a new bill 
was rammed through the committee. 
With reference to this new bill, six mem- 
bers of the House Judiciary Committee 
stated: 

This legislation is being reported to the 
House without the benefit of any considera- 
tion, debate, or study of the bill by any 
subcommittee or committee of the House 
and without any member of any committee 
or subcommittee being granted an opportu- 
nity to offer amendments to the bill. This 
legislation is the most radical proposal in the 
field of civil rights ever recommended by any 
committee of the House or Senate. It was 
drawn in secret meetings held between cer- 
tain members of this committee, the At- 
torney General and members of his staff and 
certain select persons, to the exclusion of 
other committee members. 


Thus were the rights of the minority 
trampled ruthlessly under foot. 

I wish to make clear that that is not a 
charge which I am making; I am merely 
quoting from the minority views of the 
members of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

It was just as bad on the floor of the 
other body. The combined leadership of 
the House supported the bill, despite its 
unusual birth. Under this prod, along 
with what has been described as the most 
intensive and extensive lobbying seen in 
Washington in many years, the House 
passed the bill. 

We all know that the bill went on the 
calendar of the Senate by a procedure 
which many of us felt to be in violation 
of the rules of the Senate, and certainly 
in disregard of the rules of the Senate. 
However, the proponents of this legisla- 
tion defeated us by sheer numbers. 

Legislation similar to certain portions 
of House bill 7152 has been given con- 
sideration by committees of the Senate. 
However, there has been no committee 
consideration of most of this bill, which 
is 55 pages long and has 11 titles. 

Therefore, it is essential that the nu- 
merous aspects of this proposed legisla- 
tion be given more careful consideration. 
If this consideration is not going to be 
given in committee, I propose, along with 
my teammates, to give it a thorough air- 
ing on the Senate floor. 

My concern over following proper Sen- 
ate procedures is especially magnified 
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in view of the seriousness of the measure 

in question. 

Mr. President, I digress to say that 
while over the next several weeks of 
debate on the long, intricate so-called 
civil rights bill, involving many legal 
and constitutional questions—questions 
that have not had a thorough going- 
over by committees, as is designed in our 
legislative setup, while we must of ne- 
cessity spend considerable time on the 
floor of the Senate trying to find out 
what the bill proposes and what the con- 
stitutional questions involved are, there 
will be piling up a logjam of badly 
needed proposed legislation. 

Today the Committee on Banking and 
Currency met. Three or four or five 
bills are ready for consideration. There 
is considerable interest in having some 
of them passed. We decided that there 
was no need to hold an executive ses- 
sion of the committee to consider the 
bills, because we knew they would be 
held up during the entire time occupied 
by the present debate. 

There is a very important housing bill 
upon which hearings have been com- 
pleted by the Subcommittee on Housing 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. What is the need to hold an ex- 
ecutive meeting to consider proposed 
legislation and write up a bill which we 
would recommend to the full commit- 
tee? Some of the provisions involved 
are coming near to the expiration date. 

Some programs are running low on 
funds. Some new programs proposed 
by the administration are very much 
desired by the administration. 

The President has made strong recom- 
mendations for the enactment of new 
housing legislation. We are completely 
stymied, and we shall be stymied as 
long as the so-called civil rights bill is 
before the Senate, either in the form of 
a motion to consider or after that action 
is concluded, assuming that it is, during 
the discussion of the bill, in which there 
are 11 different titles, each one virtual- 
ly a bill within itself. That is a subject 
that cannot be dismissed easily or quietly. 
I do not believe that any Senator would 
urge us to dismiss it easily or let it go 
by without the discussion that it would 
have had in a committee meeting had 
it been referred to a committee. 

A TITLE-BY-TITLE ATTACK UPON THE CIVIL 
RIGHTS BILL AS SENT OVER TO THE SENATE BY 
THE HOUSE 

H.R. 7152 

Mr. President, never in my long his- 
tory of opposition to so-called civil 
rights legislation have I risen to attack 
so formidable an array of legislation 
that is probably well-intended but which 
could do so much to take away many of 
the liberties and rights for which we 
have fought throughout the history of 
this Nation. 

President Woodrow Wilson warned us 
against the very thing the civil rights 
bill seeks to do. President Wilson said: 


The history of liberty is a history of limita- 
tions of governmental power, not the increase 
of it. When we resist therefore, the concen- 
tration of power, we are resisting the proc- 
esses of death, because a concentration of 
power is what always precedes the destruc- 
tion of human liberties. 
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The awesomeness of the power pro- 
posed in H.R. 7152 gives me a certain 
confidence in opposing this legislation. 
This confidence stems from the fact it 
is not just the southern Senators who 
stand aghast at this bill, it is the whole 
country. For months I have been re- 
ceiving literally thousands of letters from 
all over the Nation supporting my stand 
against this bill. So I rise not just with 
a mandate from the people of Alabama 
or the South. My mandate comes from 
the four corners of the country. For 
every one letter I receive, I am confident 
there are hundreds of people who feel 
the same way but just do not write. I 
know that my colleagues from other 
parts of the Nation are feeling this pres- 
sure, this grassroots groundswell of 
opinion against a vast attempt to curtail 
the liberty of the individual. 

I feel confident that my colleagues of 
the Senate will breathe sighs of relief 
when certain parts of this bill are 
dumped on the legislative ash heap 
where all of the parts belong. 

At the very,outset of my talk, I want 
to make it clear that I do not rise to try 
to keep anyone from getting or keeping 
any rights due to him under the Consti- 
tution. Actually, I stand here in sup- 
port of the Constitution. 

One of the great regrets of my lifetime 
is the fact that the question of so-called 
civil rights has been launched into the 
mainstream of American politics. I do 
not consider it a proper area for use as a 
political football. However, there are 
many who have latched onto it as a po- 
litical weapon. There are many who 
attempt to exploit it to the fullest. 
While this is regrettable, it is neverthe- 
less a fact of political life in this coun- 
try. 

I am deeply grieved that there are 
those who, in search of some imagined 
“rights,” would cause to fall by the way- 
side other rights which are clearly 
designated in the Constitution. My 
purpose today and throughout this 
debate is to try in the best way that I 
know how to call attention to those 
rights which we can lose if this unfor- 
tunate collection of sentiment is allowed 
to be splashed with the tears of its spon- 
sors upon our law books. 

Mr. President, at this point, I want to 
discuss title by title the unfortunate pro- 
visions of the bill that is now before us. 

I entertain no hope of completing the 
job of discussing all the titles in this 
presentation, but I hope, before the de- 
bate is concluded, I may have the oppor- 
tunity of completing the discussion title 
by title and, furthermore, of dealing with 
them in greater detail. 

Title I is concerned with so-called vot- 
ing rights. Title I seeks: first, to elimi- 
nate discrimination in the application 
of literacy tests; and second, to speed up 
the processing of voting suits through 
the Federal courts. 

I simply cannot understand why this 
title is even in the bill. Most of us will 
recall that in 1957 and in 1960 Congress 
passed laws dealing with voting rights. I 
seriously doubt whether we have had 
enough time to act with informed judg- 
ment as to the adequacy or inadequacy of 
existing statutes. 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is the Sena- 
tor aware of the fact that not until this 
year was the poll tax repealed by means 
of a constitutional amendment? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is the Sena- 
tor aware of any major election that has 
taken place to give us even some indica- 
tion of the impact of the repeal of the 
poll tax on our electoral processes? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No; no election has 
been held. Elections will be held this 
year. I suppose we shall be able to get 
some idea. Even in that case, however, 
various States have different election 
laws, and it will probably require a cou- 
ple more elections to realize the real im- 
pact of the repeal. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Would it not 
be correct to say that there has not been 
a single Federal election held in a single 
one of the States that has been affected 
by the poll tax repeal? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Would it not 
be correct to say that we have not even 
had an opportunity to find out what the 
impact of the poll tax repeal will be? A 
constitutional amendment which pre- 
sumably could have a very heavy and 
substantial bearing upon our Govern- 
ment has not even been put into opera- 
tion yet; and still certain persons want 
to make more changes in voting rights. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Have we 
really had an opportunity to see what 
would be the effect of the last change 
made in voting rights? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No. I just said 
that I doubt whether we have had time 
to act with informed judgment as to the 
adequacy or inadequacy of those stat- 
utes. What the Senator has said is 
correct. 

Unfortunately, the provisions of some 
of those statutes have never been put in- 
to operation. Why, I ask my colleagues, 
why do we need more voting laws when 
we already have more than we have 
even put into operation? 

Iam afraid that the answer lies in the 
cold political fact that there is more 
publicity to be gained from trying to 
enact new legislation than trying to 
carry out that which is already on the 
books. 

But aside from the politics involved, 
there is the question of constitutional- 
ity. At a later date I expect to discuss 
title I in great detail. I am hopeful 
that my colleagues will lend an attentive 
ear and will join with me in an effort 
to preserve constitutional government. 

Title I would authorize the Attorney 
General to request a three-judge dis- 
trict court to hear voting cases. No one 
doubts that Congress, if it so desires, can 
expand the jurisdiction of three-judge 
district courts. My colleagues should 
note, however, that presently three- 
judge district courts convene only to try 
cases presenting serious constitutional 
questions. The reasons for this limited 
jurisdiction are predicated upon neces- 
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sity and commonsense practicality. A 
three-judge district court requires the 
services of a circuit judge and two dis- 
trict judges. In actual practice, these 
men are pulled away from their normal 
duties in the event of an exceptional 
case. Under H.R. 7152, however, the 
Attorney General would be authorized 
to make the exception the rule in voting 
cases. 

The existence of a tremendous back- 
log in the Federal courts, a backlog which 
imposes a 2- to 4-year delay before a 
litigant may have his claim adjudicated, 
is a matter of common knowledge. By 
pulling three judges from their normal 
duties, this bill would accelerate the 
processing of voting suits at the expense 
of the remainder of the docket. If en- 
acted, title I would inevitably undo re- 
cent efforts by the Congress to get rid of 
the existing backlog by enlarging the 
Federal judiciary (75 Stat. 80). 

Title I also provides that in determin- 
ing voting qualifications, no standard 
shall be applied which differs from that 
applied to any other individual. This 
provision is premised upon the belief that 
the standard of literacy applied currently 
differs with respect to whites and Ne- 
groes and that the standard as applied to 
white persons is in derogation of State 
law. Assuming the truth of this prem- 
ise, it means that this provision of the 
bill would direct the universal applica- 
tion of an unlawful standard. In short, 
title I directs the commission of count- 
less illegal acts. Further elaboration of 
this point is unnecessary since either 
first, the premise is incorrect, in which 
case legislation is unnecessary; or, sec- 
ond, assuming the verity of the premise, 
the proposal is bad law by reason that 
it would compound illegality. We can- 
not have it both ways. 

Although many changes have taken 
place since adoption of the Constitution, 
one fact remains essentially unchanged. 
Regardless of the ebb and flow in con- 
stitutional polities, it is clear that Con- 
gress is a body possessing only limited 
powers. Any legislation which it enacts 
must be traceable to a grant of consti- 
tutional power. Absent such grant, leg- 
islation, no matter how desirable, is null 
and void on its face. 

In this light, we should ask ourselves 
from what source can Congress draw 
power to impose a Federal standard of 
literacy, however narrowly confined in 
its application. If that power does exist, 
it must be found in either the 14th or 
15th amendments, or in article I, section 
4, clause 1 of the original Constitution. 
As we shall see, when I discuss this topic 
more fully at a later date, Congress does 
not have the power to prohibit any rea- 
sonable voting qualification so long as it 
applies equally to all citizens. Congress 
is not authorized to prohibit literacy or 
other tests which apply to all voters. 
This is the right of the States and not 
the Congress. 

So much for title I at this time. 

I move now to a brief discussion of 
title II. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield for a 
question, before he gets to title II? 

SPARKMAN. I am happy to 
yield. 
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Mr. TALMADGE. Is it not a fact that 
there is no civil right so fully protected 
as the right to vote? 

Mr.SPARKMAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Is it not true that 
Congress strengthened that right in 1957 
and again in 1960? 

Mr.SPARKMAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I brought that point out a little 
earlier in my remarks; furthermore as 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] 
reminded me, only this year the States 
completed adoption of the amendment 
abolishing the poll tax which is a further 
extension of what might be included 
within the term “voting rights.” 

Mr. TALMADGE. Will the Senator 
from Alabama yield further? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Is it not true, also, 
that in addition to the act of 1957 and 
the act of 1960, there are at least three 
other Federal laws on the statute books, 
both civil and criminal, protecting the 
right to vote? 

Mr,SPARKMAN. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Alabama for yielding to me. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. As the Senator 
states so well, there is probably no right 
that is better fortified than the right of 
a citizen to exercise his franchise. 

A few moments ago I made the point 
that the latest congressional enactments 
are so recent that we have not yet been 
able to make a determination as to the 
adequacy or inadequacy of those laws, 
and that some of the provisions under 
those enactments have not yet been put 
into effect. 

As the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone] brought out, so far as the poll tax 
amendment is concerned, there has not 
been a Federal election since it became 
effective; therefore we do not know what 
its impact will be on Federal elections. 

Before I discuss title II—and I plan to 
discuss it briefly—I shall more or less 
outline the titles at this time. One of 
the ablest presentations I have ever 
heard was made today by the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Stennis]. Everyone knows that the 
Senator is a fine constitutional lawyer. 
He made one of the finest presentations 
on the subject of title II that I have 
ever heard. 

If any Senators failed to hear it, I 
recommend that they read it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp tomorrow morn- 
ing. 

TITLE II—INJUNCTIVE RELIEF AGAINST DISCRIMI- 
NATION IN PLACES OF PUBLIC ACCOMMODATION 

Title II, the so-called public accom- 
modations provision of H.R. 7152 is the 
most sweeping, the most far-reaching 
attempt to repeal the constitutional con- 
cept of individual liberty that has been 
proposed since the cruel period of Re- 
construction. 

In those days when the Southland lay 
prostrate, crushed, harshly ruled by 
military governors, the Congress, in 
which the South was misrepresented in 
many cases by residents of Northern 
States, rammed through the notorious 
“Civil Rights Act of 1875.” This was one 
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of the infamous “force bills” designed 
5 tear apart the very fabric of southern 

e. 

Fortunately for the Nation, those ag- 
grieved had recourse to the Constitution. 
Even though amended under question- 
able circumstances, the Constitution was 
our salvation because when the Supreme 
Court put the “Civil Rights Act of 1875” 
to the ultimate judicial test, it was found 
wanting. 

Section 201 of the H.R. 7152 provides: 

All persons shall be entitled to the full and 
equal enjoyment of the goods, services, 
facilities, privileges, advantages, and accom- 
modations of any place of public accommo- 
dation, as defined in this section, without 
discrimination or segregation on the ground 
of race, color, religion, or national origin. 


Section 1 of the “Civil Rights Act of 
1875”—and please note how closely 
parallel these two sections are—pro- 
vided: 

That all persons within the jurisdiction 
of the United States shall be entitled to the 
full and equal enjoyment of the accommoda- 
tions, advantages, facilities, and privileges of 
inns, public conveyances on land or water, 
theaters, and other places of public amuse- 
ment; subject only to the conditions and 
limitations established by law, and applica- 
ble alike to citizens of every race and color, 
regardless of any previous condition of 
servitude. 


A few words have been switched, a few 
words added, a few deleted, but these 
provisions are basically the same. It 
is almost impossible to believe that such 
a discredited, discarded, unconstitutional 
Proposal has been exhumed from its 
well-deserved resting place in judicial 
oblivion. But it has. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Alabama 
yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Are we to 
understand that the section in the Civil 
Rights Act of 1875, which the Senator 
is discussing, is almost identical with the 
provisions of section 201 of the civil 
rights bill now before the Senate? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That section 
was a part of the old Reconstruction Act 
which was so despised, hated, and later 
declared unconstitutional. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It was declared un- 
constitutional by the Supreme Court in 
1883. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. So there is 
nothing about this issue that America 
has not had an opportunity to observe 
before? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. President, I, for one, am going to 
devote my best efforts to returning this 
resurrected statute to its grave. 

Constitutional objections to this pro- 
posal have been expressed on countless 
occasions and appear to all reasonable 
men insurmountable. Its introduction 
now is testimony to the extreme emo- 
tionalism engendered by events of recent 
months. But for this emotionalism, it is 
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difficult to conceive anyone seriously sug- 
gesting the existence of congressional 
power to enact it. If enacted and sus- 
tained, it is impossible to conceive any 
human activity which may not be 
regimented to Federal authority. 

This massive attack on individual free- 
dom has come under the careful scrutiny 
of the American Bar Association. The 
preface to an article in the February 
1964 American Bar Association Journal 
states: 

While no decent person will defend racial 
or religious hate, Mr. Cummerford writes, it 
does not follow that every possible action 
taken to eliminate them is either good or 
necessary. Indeed, he argues, the drive to 
wipe out discrimination and bias may ulti- 
mately lead to the destruction of individual 
liberty. 


The article which follows this preface 
is a tribute to the association’s objec- 
tivity. It is entitled “Civil Rights and 
Civil Wrongs.” I urge all of my col- 
leagues who are so anxious to pass the 
civil rights bill to read this article writ- 
ten by Edward F. Cummerford of the 
Bar of the City of New York. 

Mr. Cummerford calls attention to 
overtones of George Orwell’s prophetic 
novel, 1984,“ a fine piece of work on 
thought control. I quote for my col- 
leagues several terrifying paragraphs 
from Mr. Cummerford’s article: 

In general, however, the activities of the 
antidiscrimination agencies are more omi- 
nous than amusing. In 1961 the press re- 
ported that the Philadelphia Commission on 
Human Rights had warned 17,000 employers 
in that city that they must not follow mere- 
ly the letter of the antibias statutes but be 
prepared to show that they “really believed 
in the spirit” of such laws. Recently a civil 
rights committee of the New York County 
Lawyers Association advocated strengthen- 
ing local laws against bias in housing by 
publicizing proceedings to embarrass the 
accused; should this not suffice, the com- 
mittee concluded, “consideration might be 
given to the traditional criminal sanctions.” 

One cannot avoid wondering if they have 
reflected on the proposition that if a mob 
can take over a lunch counter because it dis- 
likes the policies prevailing within, it can, 
by the same token, take over a church or 
a publishing plant or a university which has 
incurred its displeasure. 

The hour is already late. We may be, even 
now, in the twilight of our liberty, standing 
on the very threshold of the type of era 
envisioned by Orwell. When liberty is taken 
from some, it tends ultimately to fade for 
all. When that dreadful day arrives, there 
no longer will be any need to argue about 
discrimination, for we shall all be joined 
together in the terrible equality that is 
slavery. 

Mr. President, I am not quoting from 
something written by someone from Ala- 
bama or someone who comes from a 
State in the Deep South. I am quoting 
from a lawyer who is a member of the 
bar of the city of New York. It is his 
article to which I have made reference 
and from which I have quoted briefly. 
It is to be found in the American Law 
Journal of February 1964. 

The question of the constitutionality 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1875 came to 
the Supreme Court to be decided in the 
Civil Rights Cases of 1883 (109 US. 3 
(1883) ). 
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I am sure that everyone remembers 
those cases. There was a long series of 
cases which became known as the civil 
rights cases. I believe one of them 
the slaughterhouse case—came up from 
New Orleans. At any rate I remember 
quite well this series of civil rights cases 
from my law school days. 

After long and diligent study, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States struck 
down the vicious force bill. 

I am referring to one particular law. 
Of course, the Supreme Court struck 
down a whole series of similar laws, but 
it struck down this particular law. It 
was a public accommodations law. It 
struck down the law because under the 
Constitution, the fundamental law of 
our land, there was no basis for this 
harsh law. The case was clear then, just 
as it is today. The 14th amendment re- 
stricts only the actions of the States, 
not the actions of individuals. That is 
the distinction that was clearly made in 
the civil rights cases by the Supreme 
Court in 1883. As the able Senator from 
Mississippi pointed out today, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has 
continued down to this date to hold that 
concept to be true. He cited cases and 
read parts of the decisions made as late 
as 1963, 1959, and 1961, I believe, and 
also within the past year or so. The 
Supreme Court held that the 14th 
amendment restricts States, not indi- 
viduals. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Madam 
President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). Does the 
Senator from Alabama yield to the 
Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The argu- 
ment was advanced by one of the Sena- 
tors from New York, suggesting, if I 
understood correctly, that if one en- 
joys the protection of his home under 
law, he has no right to discriminate in 
its use. If the argument is pursued to 
its logical conclusion, would it not fol- 
low that a person would have no right 
to discriminate in the choice of a mate 
in marriage, by virtue of the fact that 
marriages, too, are protected by the po- 
lice power of the State and by the force 
of law. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me answer that 
by saying that I hope our friends the 
proponents, in a spirit of beneficence, 
will not go to the point where they try 
to control the selection of a mate in 
matrimony. I hope that will still be 
left to the choice of the individual. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I give the Senator positive assurance 
that there is no such design or plan. I 
wish to relieve any anxiety along that 
line that may threaten to disturb the 
deliberations of this honorable body. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am assured. I 
really had not thought that that would 
be intended. However, when the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana made 
the suggestion, I thought perhaps there 
might be something like that brewing. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Would not 
the same logic suggest that if a home is 
protected by the police power of the 
State, one has no right to discriminate, 
because he enjoys the protection of the 
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State government; and therefore, with 
the police protecting the home against 
burglaries and the fire department 
against fire, he would have no right to 
discriminate with respect t@those whom 
he invites into his home? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We are assured by 
the proponents that that is not in- 
tended. The bill exempts boarding 
houses that are operated by people who 
live in them and have no more than 5 
units. I do not understand how such an 
exemption can be provided. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
absolutely correct as to that provision, 
but he should have very little difficulty 
understanding why the provision is in 
the bill. The public accommodations 
section enumerates certain types of es- 
tablishments that would be required to 
make their facilities available to all with- 
out discrimination on the ground of 
race, color, religion or national origin. 
Rooming houses with fewer than five 
rooms and occupied by the owners who 
are permanent residents are exempt. 
This cut off point of five rooms was 
reached in balancing the right of pri- 
vacy of one who hires out rooms in his 
own residence and the obligations of a 
proprietor who maintains a public lodg- 
ing house. 

If the boarding house resided in by 
the owner had more than five rooms 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Suppose it did not 
have more than 5 rooms. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Then it would be 
exempt, exactly as the wage and hour 
law exempts certain business places. 
That is a law which the Senator from 
Alabama helped to sponsor and support. 

Mr.SPARKMAN. If six rooms consti- 
tute commerce five rooms would consti- 
— — commerce, if there were a sign out- 
side. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator 
should not destroy his good record in 
this body. I say most respectfully to 
the Senator that under the social secu- 
rity law, for example, unemployment 
compensation taxation is applied to em- 
ployers of a certain number of persons— 
as I recall, eight or more. If there were 
seven, the law would not apply. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I realize that. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is the same 
principle. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. But that is not 
done on the basis of discrimination. 
That is only the drawing of a line as to 
where the law will apply. In this in- 
stance, the bill is saying, Lou shall not 
discriminate.” I do not wish to argue 
the point too much, because I favor the 
exemption. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I was about to 
say that if the Senator wants to lower 
the exemption, we will entertain an 
amendment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No; I do not want 
to change it. However, I must say in 
all frankness that I do not see the dis- 
tinction. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There were those 
who favored this provision. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I will not argue 
that point longer, because if it is in- 
tended to force this provision upon us, 
we are looking for all the exemptions we 
can get. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. I appreciate that. 
I want to help the Senator to maintain 
these generous and judicious exemptions 
in the bill. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. I cannot quite 
recall my Latin which says—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Beware“ 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I believe it is a 
Latin quotation: “Timeo Danos et dona 
ferentis.” I thank the Senator for his 
statement, but that thought came to 
mind. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I can well under- 
stand why that noble, historic thought 
should pass through the Senator's mind, 
particularly in light of the present crisis 
in Cyprus. 

Mr. JAVITS. Would the Senator care 
to amend that statement by saying: 
“Greek Democrats bearing gifts“? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I will be nonparti- 
san about it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I hope all Greeks 
are Democrats. I trust there are not 
many Greek Republicans. 

Mr. JAVITS. We Republicans hope 
there are. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I shall quote again 
what I quoted earlier today when I pro- 
pounded a question to the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS]. 
The late great Supreme Court Justice 
Brandeis at one time made a statement 
which is most appropriate to the good 
things the proponents say they are do- 
ing for us: 

Experience should teach us to be most on 
our guard to protect liberty when the Gov- 
ernment’s purposes are beneficent. 

Men born to freedom are naturally alert 
to repeal invasion of their liberty by evil- 
minded rulers. The greatest dangers to lib- 
erty lurk in insidious encroachment by men 
of zeal, well meaning, but without under- 
standing. 


It seems to me that that is something 
for us to keep in mind. Many times 
when the Government seems to be doing 
something to help them, the people 
should be mindful as to whether, by do- 
ing so, liberty is being taken away from 
the individual. The great foundation 
rock upon which our Government was 
built is liberty for the individual. 

It was largely because of this that 
many of our ancestors came to this 
country. They came in order that they 
might be free individually. It was not 
so much because this was a free country. 
They did not come as a country; they 
came as a group of individuals seeking 
individual liberty and their individual 
freedom. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Madam 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does not the 
Senator regard the right of a citizen to 
choose those with whom he associates, 
while respecting the mutual right of 
those same citizens with whom he asso- 
ciates to discriminate in the choice of 
those with whom they choose to associ- 
ate, as one of the basic and fundamental 
freedoms of an individual? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I certainly do. It 
is not only a right, a liberty, a freedom; 
it is something inherent in the individ- 
uals. Let us think of it in another way. 
I hesitate to mention the word “segrega- 
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tion,” because immediately that brings 
up antagonistic thoughts on the part of 
others. Nevertheless, I shall use segre- 
gation as an example. 

Segregation is 99 percent by choice, 
not by legal requirement. It is notice- 
able not only in races, but in people of 
the same nationality. We are aware of 
racial settlements all across the country. 
A person can visit certain sections in 
Chicago and find them solidly Polish. 
He can go to another section and find it 
solidly Irish. Another section will be 
solidly Italian. Different nationalities 
are found in different sections. They 
come together naturally. That is the 
reason why I say segregation by choice is 
inherent. It is not only a right. It is 
something that is inherent in the indi- 
vidual; it results from something he 
wants to do. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is the Sen- 
ator aware that in Louisiana are groups, 
such as Hungarians, which usually settle 
in one particular area among their own 
people? 

Mr. SPARK MAN. Yes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. For example, 
Scandinavians prefer to settle in one 
area among their own kind. 

Mr.SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is it not true 
that in one area there may be people of 
German ancestry who enjoy being among 
their own kind? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is true. It is 
a characteristic, an inherent desire on 
the part of the individual to live among 
his own. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is not that 
a valuable civil right for the individual? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It certainly is. It 
applies also to those whom he will in- 
vite into his home. If a group forms 
a private club, it is their right to select 
whom they will include in the club. If 
women form bridge clubs and invite only 
their best friends into those clubs, they 
are not discriminating against those 
whom they do not invite merely because 
they invite only the ones they wish to 
invite. This is true of other organiza- 
tions and groups that we could think of. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is it not true 
that those who organize parochial 
schools for Catholic children teach Ca- 
tholicism in those schools. Do not those 
who organize Episcopalian, Presbyterian, 
or Methodist schools tend to segregate 
to some extent, and to be selective in per- 
mitting those of another religion to at- 
tend? 

Mr.SPARKMAN. That is true. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. When that 
is done, it is not to some extent the prac- 
ticing of a form of segregation? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I might refer to 
my boyhood days. I grew up in the coun- 
try. In my community, there were three 
different churches, representing three 
different denominations. My church was 
Methodist. The whole neighborhood at- 
tended all three churches, but one church 
practiced closed communion. I remem- 
ber sitting there, as a boy, watching the 
congregation take communion. I was 
always puzzled as to why the plate and 
the wine were passed only to the mem- 
bers of that faith. That always seemed 
a little strange tome. Nevertheless, they 
practiced that custom; they believed in 
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it. It was their right to do so; and every- 
one respected it. I did not feel discrimi- 
nated against; neither did the other 
members of my family. All of us would 
attend that church one Sunday a month. 
On other Sundays, we attended other 
churches. We did not feel discriminated 
against; that was the practice; and we 
respected it. 

Madam President, as I have said, the 
14th amendment restricts only the ac- 
tions of the States. As I have pointed 
out, the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. STENNIS] brought out this 
point very well in the course of his ex- 
tended remarks this afternoon on title 
II of the bill. 

The 14th amendment provides: “No 
State shall.” It does not provide, “No 
individual shall.” I challenge any Sen- 
ator to show me in this amendment any 
words which give the Federal Govern- 
ment the power to regulate individual 
citizens, acting privately, in the manner 
which is attempted in this act. They 
are not there. These words were absent 
in 1883; and the Supreme Court said so. 
They have not been scribbled in the mar- 
gin in the meantime. 

The civil rights cases of 1883 have not 
subsequently been overruled, as have so 
many others. A few minutes ago I point- 
ed out that today the Senator from Mis- 
Sissippi [Mr. STENNIS] cited for us a 
chain of decisions through the years, 
with one of them as late as 1963, in 
which the same ruling was sustained. 
There is a consistent, unequivocal, un- 
broken line of authority until this very 
day, that the prohibitions of the 14th 
amendment apply only to States, not to 
private individuals. I hope to examine 
this line further in the course of the 
debate. 

I am thankful for this fact, for I hope 
never to see the day when Congress will 
arrogate to itself the power, unfounded 
by the Constitution, to “create a code of 
municipal law for the regulation of pri- 
vate rights.” Though the Court, in the 
aforementioned case, has stated that this 
cannot be done under the Constitution, 
the pending legislation before us seeks 
to do just that. We must not let this 
bill pass. 

Some would have the temerity to at- 
tempt to justify this proposal as a proper 
exercise of the commerce power granted 
Congress by the Constitution. Article I, 
section 8, clause 3 of the Constitution 
gives Congress the power “to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations, and 
among the several States and with the 
Indian tribes.” 

Clearly, title II is not a regulation of 
commerce between the States, or even 
with the Indian tribes. Rather, this pro- 
posal invades the domain reserved to the 
States by the 10th amendment. This 
type of police regulation is one which, 
without a doubt, should be left to the 
State and local governments. 

Also, title II would vest unprecedented 
powers in the Attorney General of the 
United States. He would be a sort of 
czar, with almost unlimited power to 
harass and intimidate individual busi- 
ness owners who wish nothing more than 
the right to serve whomever they please. 

We have long boasted of the fact and 
gloried in the fact that ours is a govern- 
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ment of laws, not a government of men. 
Is it not time for us to think about 
the tendency to vest more and more pow- 
ers in men and to leave decisions up to 
men, and the tendency to make ours a 
government of men, rather than a gov- 
ernment of laws? 

Mr. STENNIS. Madam President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield briefly 
to me, to permit me to ask a question in 
regard to the commerce clause? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Mississippi for a 
question. 

Mr. STENNIS. If, as proposed by the 
proponents of this measure, it were de- 
clared by law that a person who had a 
restaurant on a highway had to serve 
all persons who traveled from one State 
to another, and if that fact alone resulted 
in a holding that that man’s business 
was an interstate commerce business or 
a business which substantially affected 
interstate commerce, and if that con- 
tention were upheld, can the Senator 
from Alabama imagine any business or 
activity which would not be held to affect 
interstate commerce? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No. It seems to me 
that under such a definition, everything 
could be included; and if it were not in- 
cluded as an individual activity, it would 
be included by association with other ac- 
tivities. 

Mr. STENNIS. So, regardless of one’s 
good motives—and, of course, we at- 
tribute good motives to our friends who 
propose the enactment of this measure— 
such a holding would mean that the Fed- 
eral Government would take over, by 
force, down to the most minute and most 
intimate rights of the American people 
everywhere, would it not? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator from 
Mississippi is correct. 

Of course the commerce clause has 
been invoked in connection with other 
matters, but not in the way it is at- 
tempted to be invoked in connection with 
this bill. In connection with the wages 
and hours law, the commerce clause was 
extended to include department stores 
which do a certain amount of business; 
but even then the requirement was that 
they do at least 50 percent of their busi- 
ness across State lines. In other words, 
the commerce clause was invoked in that 
case in a specific way. However, Con- 
gress never has moved into a grassroots 
level and small business level, in the way 
proposed in this bill. 

Mr. STENNIS. I am sure I am cor- 
rect in concluding from what the Sena- 
tor from Alabama has said that not only 
does he believe there is no constitutional - 
authority for the Federal Government to 
move into that field, but he also believes 
that before it would be proper for the 
Federal Government to move into it, 
specific power should be obtained from 
the people, rather than to rely on the 
present provisions of the Constitution 
and to claim that those provisions provide 
for such power. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator from 
Mississippi is correct. 

Madam President, in discussing the 
various titles of the bill, Ido not propose 
to discuss all 11 of them this evening. 
Iam willing to suspend my remarks after 
I discuss any of the titles; and I shall 
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be willing to discuss the other titles on a 
subsequent occasion. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Alabama yield 
briefly to me? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I realize that to- 
night most Senators are to be honored 
at the annual dinner of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars—a significant event in the 
Nation’s Capital. I have no desire to in- 
terfere with the plans for that very fine 
event—one of the finest in the Nation’s 
Capital. So I believe that in a short 
time the Senate should take a recess, in 
order to accommodate all Senators. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I appreciate that 
suggestion by the acting majority leader. 
I hope to attend the dinner. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I realize that. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I am one of the 
Members of Congress who have had war 
service; and the dinner is an annual one, 
as the Senator from Minnesota knows, 
and I should like very much to attend 
it. So I am willing to accommodate the 
leadership. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I realize that the 
Senator from Alabama is willing to do 


so. 

Today both the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. STENNIS] and the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] have 
presented well documented arguments on 
one of the most important and contro- 
versial features of the civil rights bill. I 
believe title II will require examination 
with meticulous care on the floor of the 
Senate. 

As the debate proceeds, there may be 
times when we shall be a little less 
patient with one another. But at least 
at the present stage it would seem to me 
that the arguments that are being made 
ought to be carefully examined. We do 
not wish to do anything that is wrong. 
We do not desire to do anything that is 
unconstitutional—at least, as we inter- 
pret the Constitution. The Senator from 
Minnesota has a point of view about 
these subjects. I have the greatest re- 
gard for the views of the Senator from 
Alabama and the Senator from Missis- 
sippi. I believe the arguments which 
have been made have been very well 
thought out and, as I have said, docu- 
mented by cases and by personal ob- 
servation. 

Will the Senator from Alabama yield 
to me for a moment further? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. So at least we 
might spread through the Recorp the dif- 
ferences of point of view, without trying 
to draw any final judgment. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] was 
very considerate in yielding to me while 
we were discussing the application of the 
14th amendment and the commerce 
clause. As I said then, and repeat now, 
I lay no claim to any unique knowledge 
about the commerce clause and the many 
great interpretations of its application. 

I merely wish to note that under title 
II, as the Senator from Alabama and the 
Senator from Mississippi have noted, 
subsection (b) of section 201 states: 

(b) Each of the following establishments 
which serves the public is a place of public ac- 
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commodation within the meaning of this 
title if its operations affect commerce, or if 
discrimination or segregation by it is sup- 
ported by State action: 

(1) any inn, hotel, motel, or other estab- 
lishment which provides lodging to transient 
guests, other than an establishment located 
within a building which contains not more 
than five rooms for rent or hire and which 
is actually occupied by the proprietor of such 
establishment as his residence; 

(2) any restaurant, cafeteria, lunch room, 
lunch counter, soda fountain, or other fa- 
cility principally engaged in selling food for 
consumption on the premises, including, but 
not limited to, any such facility located on 
the premises of any retail establishment; or 
any gasoline station; 

(3) any motion picture house, theater, con- 
cert hall, sports arena, stadium or other place 
of exhibition or entertainment; and 

(4) any establishment (A) which is 
physically located within the premises of any 
establishment otherwise covered by this sub- 
section, or within the premises of which is 
physically located any such covered estab- 
lishment, and (B) which holds itself out as 
serving patrons of such covered establish- 
ment. 


As I have demonstrated, subsection 
(b) of section 201 enumerates certain 
types of establishments which would be 
required to make their facilities, goods, 
and services available to all without dis- 
crimination on the ground of race, color, 
religion, or national origin if, and only 
if, the operations of such enumerated 
establishments— affect commerce, or if 
discrimination or segregation by it is 
supported by State action.“ 

Subsection (e) defines what operations 
affect commerce for purposes of each 
type of establishment enumerated in 
subsection (b). 

During the course of the debate I am 
sure that we shall go into the subject in 
much more detail as we examine that 
subsection. I am sure that one Sena- 
tor after another will go into it. I know 
that there are many differences about 
that section. However, an independent 
and additional constitutional basis for 
the proposed legislation is supplied not 
only by the commerce section of the 
Constitution, but also by the 14th 
amendment. That is why subsection 
(b) provides that “if discrimination or 
segregation by it is supported by State 
action.” 

Establishments are covered without 
respect to whether commerce is covered. 
I think we would agree at least on that 
constitutional interpretation. The rea- 
son that subsection (b) uses the phrase 
“supported by State action” is that the 
14th amendment provides only that no 
State shall deny to any person the equal 
protection of the laws. 

Ever since 1883, when the Supreme 
Court decided the civil rights cases, it 
has been held that Congress may legis- 
late and interpret the 14th amendment 
only with respect to the action of the 
State. We went into that subject ear- 
lier today. It has been established by 
a long line of decisions that State action 
for the purpose of the 14th amendment is 
a subject which may be satisfied by vary- 
ing circumstances. 

The Senator from Minnesota wishes to 
note that if we should take a look at the 
spectrum of State action under the 14th 
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amendment we would find the following 
instances in which the 14th amendment 
would apply: 

To a State law or an ordinance of any 
political subdivision of the State which 
specifically prescribes segregation. 

State officials acting in the name of 
the State publicly admitting that they 
are enforcing a custom of segregation. 

There is a third item in the spectrum. 
If the Senator will bear with me, I know 
there is disagreement about that item. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I merely wished to 
comment on the subject of custom. 
There could be some understanding on 
the Senator’s contention about the 14th 
amendment applying in cases in which a 
State law or a city ordinance, contains a 
definite provision, because that would 
become State action. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I believe we would 
agree on that. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. But I cannot think 
of anything that is more far-fetched 
than to say that the provision would 
cover the action of some officers who is 
doing something because he says it is 
the custom in that area to do it. 

By the way, while I am speaking—and 
I shall yield again to the Senator—I 
noticed that subsection (c), which de- 
scribes when a business would be in in- 
terstate commerce, provides that if— 

(b), it serves or offers to serve interstate 
travelers (or)— 


It does not say “and”; it says or“ — 
a substantial portion of the food which it 
serves, or gasoline or other products which 
it sells, has moved in commerce. 


How can a restaurant get food with- 
out using interstate commerce? It may 
not use it itself, but it will buy food 
from a wholesaler. The wholesaler will 
have hauled the food from Minnesota 
or somewhere else. We might get our 
grits from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. We get our grits 
from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We obtain our 
cereals and things of that kind from the 
Midwest, in areas around Minnesota, 
Iowa, and other States. How could any 
restaurant be exempt from that provi- 
sion? If the Senator will go down the 
list, he will observe that no business 
would be exempt. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. With reference to 
the list specified in section 201(b) of 
the bill, I believe the Senator is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It is the only pro- 
vision relating to interstate commerce 
that I have ever known to go so far 
down to individual establishments. We 
have not so provided in any other law 
of which I have knowledge. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is a well ex- 
pressed point of view of the Senator 
from Alabama. We shall go into that 
question. I am sure that the Senator 
from Alabama will do so in his very 
persuasive manner in coming days. It 
is the intention of certain Senators who 
support the bill to go into it. It is the 
kind of thing that we ought to discuss. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Iagree. The point 
that I made in the beginning of my 
talk this afternoon was that it is a great 
pity that the measure could not have 
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been handled by some committee. That 
is the function of committees. They go 
into such questions as the one which 
we have been discussing and thresh 
them out. It is difficult to do that work 
on the floor of the Senate. As a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, I know how hard it is to work 
with a committee of 15 members. But 
when we work with a Committee of the 
Whole, consisting of 100 Members, the 
task becomes extremely difficult. Itis a 
pity that the bill was not lodged in some 
committee that would try to resolve 
these difficult questions section by sec- 
tion, subsection by subsection, and 
clause by clause. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Title II was the 
subject of exhaustive and comprehensive 
study in the Committee on Commerce. 
Some of the best lawyers in the Senate 
are members of the Committee on Com- 
merce. The bill came within the juris- 
diction of that committee. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. For my informa- 
tion, what is title II? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The public accom- 
modations section. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is not the bill 
that came from the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No; but if the Sen- 
ator thinks that title II is a rather far- 
reaching section, I most respectfully sug- 
gest that the bill that came from the 
Committee on Commerce is a much more 
far-reaching and comprehensive pro- 
posal. There were only two votes against 
it when it was reported from the com- 
mittee. Members of that committee are 
Senators like the senior Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. PASTORE], 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. MoN- 
RONEY], the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. THURMOND], the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. LauscHe], the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH], the Senator 
from California [Mr. ENGLE], the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. McGee], the Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. Hart], and the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Cannon], the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Cor- 
TON], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
Mr. Scorr], the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. Proury], and the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. BEALL]. 

Most of those Senators are distin- 
guished lawyers. They did a very good 
job, but they reported a much stronger 
measure on public accommodations 
than is provided in this bill. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Frankly, I have 
not even seen the bill that was reported 
by the committee. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It has been on the 
calendar. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I understand it is 
on the calendar. I would certainly ob- 
ject to the provisions of that bill as I 
do to this bill, along the lines I have 
presented this afternoon. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Before we hope- 
fully end our debate for tonight, I wish 
to enter into the Recorp this statement: 
The two speeches which have been made 
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are important speeches. I do not wish 
in any way to deprecate or cast reflec- 
tion upon the addresses of today. The 
two Senators have done an admirably 
good job. I merely point out that if we 
look at the spectrum of State action 
under the 14th amendment, there are 
four areas of possible application. I 
said possible.“ I do not happen to 
agree with some of them. 

First, a State law or an ordinance of 
any of its political subdivisions which 
specifically prescribes segregation. 

I think most of us would agree that 
that category would constitute sufficient 
State action to bring to bear the 14th 
amendment. 

Second, State officials publicly admit- 
ting that they are enforcing a custom of 
segregation. This was the basis of the 
recent Lombard decision in the Supreme 
Court. 

Third, so-called colorblind trespass 
laws being used to call in police officers 
to eject persons from the premises of a 
proprietor whose sole reason to eject is 
to keep the facilities segregated. 

Fourth, the license theory whereby the 
issuance of a State license or articles of 
incorporation, or the issuance of a pub- 
lic health certificate, and so forth, would 
be sufficient State action to satisfy the 
requirements of the 14th amendment. 

The Senator from Minnesota does not 
contend that. This last category is in 
his opinion insufficient State action to 
bring the 14th amendment to bear but 
it does represent the present limit of the 
spectrum. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I knew that. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am merely say- 
ing that this is the spectrum of what are 
called State actions under the 14th 
amendment. The first two have been 
declared by the Supreme Court to be 
clearly sufficient State action within the 
bounds of the 14th amendment. 

The third is currently pending before 
the Supreme Court for decision. 

The license theory, which is a rather 
far-reaching doctrine, was the theory 
of Associate Justice Douglas contained 
in one of his concurring opinions. 

The bill does not deal with the latter 
two categories. The present bill does 
not rely upon the resolution of the con- 
stitutional questions presented in the 
third and fourth categories. It relates 
only to the first two categories, which 
have already been clearly interpreted as 
constitutional. 

I hope we can concentrate our atten- 
tion upon the first and second during 
the debate. I believe it would be very 
helpful. 

The Senator from Minnesota offers the 
suggestion to more or less crystallize the 
argument. I appreciate the way Sena- 
tors who oppose the bill have handled 
the debate. I am not critical. I think 
it has been a good debate. I only regret 
that more Senators are not present to 
hear it. 

This is important legislation. I want 
to make it crystal clear that it is not our 
intention to unduly rush the legislation 
through, even if we had the means to do 
it—and I would say that is dubious at 
the moment. I believe the bill requires 
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very comprehensive study and debate. 
Those of us who are proponents of the 
bill have an obligation to make our case, 
and not let the whole burden rest on the 
opponents. 

There will be no charge of filibuster 
by the Senator from Minnesota so long 
as the discussion stays on the issue. It 
seems to me it is sufficiently important 
to talk about, argue about, disagree 
about, and, hopefully, find a solution for. 
That is what I would like to see as the 
pattern of the debate. 

I thank the Senator from Alabama for 
his customary courtesy in yielding to me 
to make these observations. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I appreciate the 
remarks of the Senator from Minnesota. 
He has made reference to two speeches 
that have been made today, by the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] and 
myself. Contrary to the belief of many 
persons over the country, we do not, in 
these debates, deal with extraneous 
matters. 

This is my 18th year in the Senate. 
The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STEN- 
NIS] is approaching his 18th year. He 
came here a few months after I did. 
During that time I have never, at any 
time in the debate on a civil rights meas- 
ure, departed from the subject. I have 
never known a Senator debating the sub- 
ject on either side to read telephone di- 
rectories. Some persons have the idea 
that we read telephone directories, dis- 
cuss recipes, and follow that kind of 
procedure. 

During the 18 years I have been in the 
Senate, I have never known a Senator on 
either side to indulge in anything of that 
kind. 

I assure the Senator from Minnesota 
that during the debate whatever part I 
take in it will be germane. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I asked the Sen- 
ator to yield again because I feel strongly 
about this issue. I feel we are somewhat 
on trial, not so much because of what 
one’s views are, because a Senator is en- 
titled to express his point of view. That 
is why we are here. If we all had the 
same point of view, we could lock up the 
place and save the money for the tax- 
payers and get the kind of “efficiency” 
that some people think we ought to have, 
and “take it“ and say nothing about it. 
Our purpose is to discuss the question, 
amend or change the bill, if need be, and 
then vote it up or down. 

Without casting a reflection on any 
Senator who wants to follow any par- 
liamentary procedure he wishes, my 
hope is that shortly the Senate can act 
on the motion to take up the bill, and 
vote to consider the bill. I assure Sena- 
tors who are in opposition to the bill 
that the Senator from Minnesota wants 
full discussion of the measure. 

From what I heard yesterday, with 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] 
leading off, followed by the speech of the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], and 
what I heard today in the speeches by 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STEN- 
Nis] and the Senator from Alabama 
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Mr. Sparkman], plus what we have con- 
tributed as proponents of the bill, I 
should say this is the way we should 
argue and debate. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota will agree with me 
that there has been no effort whatever 
to be dilatory. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. None. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I could easily have 
asked for a quorum call before I started 
to speak, which probably would have 
killed 30 or 40 minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I did not ask for a 
quorum call, because I had a presenta- 
tion I was ready to make. I wanted to 
go to the dinner referred to. So I start- 
ed my presentation. 

I have enjoyed the discussion through- 
out. I appreciate the remarks of the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President—— 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
I assume the Senator from Minnesota 
is about ready to close; and there is no 
reason, even though I have not finished, 
why I should not yield the floor at this 
time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is the desire 
of the Senator from Minnesota. I had 
hoped that the Senate might remain 
in session a little longer at this time, 
but because of what I consider to be 
rather extenuating circumstances, it is 
desired to complete the business of the 
Senate shortly. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, be- 
fore the Senate recesses for the night, 
I should like to say a word about the 
committee idea which sounds so logical 
and so easy to take, and makes those of 
us who oppose the idea of referring the 
bill to a committee seem like such unrea- 
sonable men. 

Why should we oppose a committee 
looking into the question? 

As the question has occurred a num- 
ber of times today, and as I am one of 
the managers on my side of the aisle 
for the day, I should like to state clearly 
for the record what the situation is. 

The principal elements of the bill have 
been carefully considered by Senate com- 
mittees. After thorough hearings, the 
Committee on Commerce reported a bill 
on public accommodations. It carefully 
analyzed the law, and that bill has been 
on the calendar and has gotten exactly 
nowhere. 

The Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, of which I have the honor to 
be a member, carefully considered that 
part of the bill which relates to fair em- 
ployment opportunity, and reported a 
bill; and it has been on the calendar. It 
is resting in exactly the same place as 
the public accommodations bill. 

In addition, an effort was made in the 
Committee on the Judiciary to have 
hearings on civil rights bills, and some 
9 days were consumed, with the Attor- 
ney General on the stand being ques- 
tioned by one Senator, who is undoubt- 
edly—as are other Senators concerned— 
in opposition to the bill and an ardent 
advocate of now referring it to a com- 
mittee. No other Senator had an op- 
portunity to question the Attorney Gen- 
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eral. I assume, if we asked the Senator, 
he would say even he was not through 
with questioning the Attorney General 
on the bill. 

For many years, the Judiciary Com- 
mittee has been known, aptly so, as the 
graveyard of civil rights bills in the Sen- 
ate. Extensive hearings were held on 
this bill in the other body and there was 
extremely intensive debate and analysis 
of the law and consideration of all the 
questions raised; and here we are, now, 
facing a timetable dictated by the jus- 
tice of the case, with great feeling being 
displayed by the country, as expressed 
by the majority leader himself, that his- 
tory, the exigencies of our time, and the 
real dangers which face public order 
and tranquillity, quite apart from the en- 
forcement of the Constitution, impel us 
to move forward. 

Under these circumstances—and there 
are probably other arguments that other 
Senators can think of but which I can- 
not muster “off the cuff” this evening— 
it seems to me it is laboring the point to 
say, at this stage of the proceeding when 
we are dealing with the bill, that it 
should now be referred to a committee. 

For how long would it be referred? 

The most that is asked for is 10 days. 
Considering what happened in the Ju- 
diciary Committee to the Attorney Gen- 
eral at the hands of one Senator for 9 
out of the 10 days of hearings already 
held there, what is likely to happen to 
the bill if it is again referred is just to 
defer debate for 10 more days, in addi- 
tion to any other pitfalls which the bill 
might reasonably run into if it should 
be taken from the Senate, to be reported 
back later. 

I am reminded by the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Hart], who has been a 
great leader in this fight, that title of 
the bill relating to the Civil Rights Com- 
mission had full hearings before the 
Constitutional Rights Subcommittee of 
the Judiciary Committee. Its record is 
printed, so that the facts are available to 
Senators in connection with many of the 
reasons why this legislation is urgently 
required. 

The proposal which we defeated some 
days ago, to send the bill to committee, 
was a proposal which would not even 
have made the bill the pending business 
when it was reported. If we had sent it 
to committee, it would have come back 
after some days and we would still be 
exactly where we are today, debating 
whether to make the bill the pending 
business. 

What are we offered by the opposition, 
who insist that the bill go to committee? 
We are not even offered the privilege 
of making it the pending business so that 
a vote could be taken promptly. 

The whole story was clear when the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] 
rose today and stated that Senators are 
entitled to debate the issue. Exactly the 
same issue could be and will be debated, 
as is the right of all Senators, when the 
bill becomes the pending business. 

Senators on the side of civil rights 
cannot sit mute day after day and allow 
debate to continue by Senators who op- 
pose civil rights and present their case 
to the country day after day, without 
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the answers being placed in the record 
at the same time. 

I believe the people will decide this 
issue. This will have its impact on the 
Senate now, more than ever before in the 
history of civil rights legislation. But 
the people cannot know what the facts 
are, unless we reply day by day as the 
arguments of the opposition are made; 
and we must reply in the best good 
temper. I believe the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] said I was vehe- 
ment today. Perhaps I sound that way; 
I do not feel that way. 

That is my way of speaking, or my 
temperament. But I agree with the 
Senator from Minnesota that it is the 
duty of Senators to expose their oppo- 
sition fully in all its detail; and it is 
also our duty to expose our position and 
to do our utmost to get on with the ur- 
gent business before the country, which 
is the right to vote, once this issue has 
been thoroughly explored. 

So I could not sit mute, Madam Pres- 
ident, while the point was made—which 
sounds logical and proper, but which is 
so specious—that we should refer the 
bill to committee, without putting at 
least some of the facts on the record at 
the same time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from New York for again setting 
the record straight in reference to the 
manner in which the proposed legisla- 
tion has been handled by the committee. 

I intend to say something about that 
tomorrow, because I am of the opinion 
that the Senator from New York is emi- 
nently correct when he says that each 
day some effort should be made—I hope 
an effective effort—to analyze the debate 
that is going on, and to state the posi- 
tion of the proponents of the legislation, 
as well as that of the opponents. 

As the Senator knows, it is the inten- 
tion of the proponents of the bill to state 
our case when the bill is before the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart], for example, will state the case 
for title I; the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Macnuson] will state the case for 
title II; the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore] will state the case for 
title VI. The Republican Senators will 
make a similar presentation and we will 
attempt to alternate in order to keep 
some balance in the matter. 

I state this now so that the record 
may be clear, and that there may be 
some forewarning that those of us who 
feel strongly about the passage of this 
legislation will not, cannot, and should 
not content ourselves with merely listen- 
ing to the opposition. We must state 
our case as well. We have an obligation 
to do so, both moral and legal, and as 
Senators of the United States. It is our 
intention to do so. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, I be- 
lieve this will be the first time in a civil 
rights debate when we have been or- 
ganized as effectively as this. 

On this side of the aisle the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Keatrnc] has title 
I; the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska] has title IT; I have title III; the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] 
has title IV; the Senator from Pennsyl- 
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vania [Mr. Scott] has title V; the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. Corton] 
has title VI; and the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Case] has title VII. 

So I am glad to join other Senators. 
I believe the dignity of the case requires 
this, and I agree with the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] that the 
dignity and sincerity which has been 
shown today by the two Senators of the 
opposition require that we present our 
case at the same time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. For the record, so 
that we may know what the plans are, 
there will be an opening statement, when 
the bill is finally before us, which will be 
made by myself; there will be another 
statement, an opening statement by the 
assistant leader on the Republican side 
of the aisle, the Senator from California 
Mr. KUCHEL]. 

As the Senator from New York has in- 
dicated, a number of Republican Sena- 
tors will deal with the bill title by title 
down through title VII. 

On the Democratic side, title I will be 
in the hands of the able Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Hart]; title II will be in 
the hands of the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson]; title III will be in 
the hands of the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse]; title IV will be in the 
hands of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovc tas] title V. Senator Lone, of Mis- 
souri; title VI, Senator Pastore; title 
VII, Senator CLARK; titles VIII, IX, X. 
and XI, Senator Dopp. 

We shall attempt to present as well as 
we can our case for the respective titles. 
I hope that Senators in opposition will 
do the same, so that we may have a pro- 
ductive debate which I believe will do 
the Senate honor and will be helpful to 
everyone interested in the legislation, 
both for and against. 


READJUSTMENT ASSISTANCE TO 
CERTAIN VETERANS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Madam Presi- 
dent, during the delivery of Mr. SPARK- 
MAN’s speech, the Senator from Alabama 
referred to the bill (S.5) to provide 
readjustment assistance to veterans who 
served in the Armed Forces during the 
induction period, which is the second 
bill on the Senate Calendar, and has 
been on the calendar since July 2, 1963. 
It is the GI bill. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from Alabama, as a Member of 
the House of Representatives, was one 
of the sponsors of the original GI bill in 
1944 during the World War II. I had 
the privilege of attending a great ban- 
quet last week of the American Legion 
in Washington at which a great message 
of tribute to the GI bill from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was read. The 
national commander of the American 
Legion was present. At that time it was 
pointed out how many people have been 
benefited by that bill. I believe that more 
than 400,000 school teachers, 400,000 
engineers and scientists, and more than 
200,000 medical personnel—doctors, 
dentists, and nurses—had been obtained 
for our country under the GI bill. I 
pointed out to the commander of the 
Legion how the bill had paid for itself. 
It is incomprehensible to me, with the 
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known benefits of the proposed legisla- 
tion, and with the testimony taken on the 
Hartke bill before the Subcommittee on 
Education, in which it was pointed out 
that in 1955 payments under the GI bill 
by our Government amounted to $706 
million and that by 1960 that amount 
had gone down to $70 million, how our 
Government can think it has strength- 
ened education—after pulling down by 
90 percent the funds granted for higher 
education during that period. 

I hope that we can obtain enough sup- 
port for the bill so that it can be 
brought before the Senate and passed. 
Thirty-nine Senators, including the Sen- 
ator from Alabama, have sponsored the 
bill. Testimony before a number of com- 
mittees, including the Veterans’ Subcom- 
mittee, shows the imperative necessity 
for the bill. 

The distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SPARKMAN] has done much 
to support the proposed legislation, as 
well as the housing legislation in the 
Congress over past years. He is almost 
known as “Mr. Housing.” 


SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE OR- 
VILLE FREEMAN MADE BRILLIANT 
FARM SPEECH AT RICEGROWERS 
MEETING 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Madam Presi- 
dent, Secretary of Agriculture Orville 
Freeman delivered an address of world- 
wide significance at the annual meet- 
ing of the Rice Growers Association at 
the Rice Hotel in Houston, Tex., Janu- 
ary 31, 1964. 

While he was speaking to a group of 
ricegrowers, he dealt with the problems 
of agricultural imports generally. 

I see the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. McGovern], who was 
formerly administrator of our whole 
food-for-peace program, in the Cham- 
ber. I believe he will find the address by 
Secretary Freeman of great interest. It 
is one of the most illuminating farm 
speeches I have heard. 

In his address, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture discussed in detail many of the 
major problems and goals of this ad- 
ministration, particularly in regard to 
world trade in agricultural goods. 

The Honorable CLARK THOMPSON, 
whose Ninth Congressional District em- 
braces a large ricegrowing area of 
Texas, was honored at this meeting for 
his knowledge and outstanding work in 
this vital field of our economy. 

Because of the timeliness and im- 
portance of Secretary Freeman’s re- 
marks, I ask unanimous consent that 
they be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SECRETARY FREEMAN 

This is a critical year for agriculture and 
particularly for agricultural trade. Prelim- 
inary talks leading to the opening of general 
trade negotiations in May of this year have 
been underway for some months. Decisions 
which will be made in Geneva this year in 
the trade negotiations will have a critical 
effect on American agriculture and on farm- 
ers in the United States for many years to 
come. These decisions are turning out to be 
difficult to make. 
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I refer, of course, to the negotiations which 
have come to be called the Kennedy round 
of general trade negotiations arising out of 
the Trade Expansion Act of 1962. The trad- 
ing countries of the world and the agricul- 
tural producers in these countries are truly 
at a crossroads in 1964. They may choose to 
travel the high road of trade expansion, of 
fair and liberal and outward-looking trade 
policies, or they can choose the low road of 
restrictive inward-looking, self-sufficient 
agricultural and trading systems. 

If the commercial trading nations of the 
free world take the high road, it can mean 
expanded export markets, increased sales for 
U.S. farmers, and a better day for the world's 
consumers. If the trading countries take the 
low road, it will mean higher costs to their 
consumers, lower standards of living, politi- 
cal differences arising out of economic pro- 
tectionism, and a far more difficult world to 
live in. 

I want to discuss these questions tonight 
not only with rice producers and rice millers 
who are here at this meeting, but through 
you with farmers all over the country. The 
question of trade is one which affects all of 
our farmers to a greater or lesser degree. 
Even though rice exports may be governed 
by regulations in foreign markets which are 
different from those which govern feed grain 
exports, the principles which can improve 
farm incomes and enhance the living stand- 
ards of the world are the same from com- 
modity to commodity and throughout the 
world. 

I want to ask a few questions tonight and 
then seek to answer them. In this fashion, 
we can best pinpoint some important facts 
in what has come to be a somewhat confus- 
ing picture. 

1. Are agricultural exports important? 

2. Why is it that trade negoiations in- 
volving agricultural products are so difficult? 

3. Has the emergence of the EEC changed 
things in regard to agricultural trade? 

4. Do we oppose the EEC or obstruct it? 

5. Do some of the EEC’s current practices 
and negotiating proposals represent a serious 
threat to the American farmer and his 
markets? 

6. What are these negotiating proposals, 
and why do they threaten our legitimate 
rights? 

7. Do we have negotiating proposals? 

The answers to these questions are diffi- 
cult, but they are crucial to the agricultural 
trade negotiations, and the outcome of the 
issues raised in these questions is as impor- 
tant to American farmers as the outcome of 
our own domestic agricultural policies. 

1. Are agricultural exports important? 
They are exceedingly important—more than 
at any time in our history—to farmers and to 
the entire Nation. Exports provide markets 
for over 60 million producing acres; they 
greatly ease the problems of production ad- 
justment. Exports strengthen market prices 
and improve farm incomes. Farm products 
for export provide jobs for around 1 million 
farmworkers, and many thousands of addi- 
tional jobs for those in towns and cities who 
transport, store, process, and otherwise serv- 
ice our food and agricultural industries. 
Agricultural e selling in the world 
market for dollars add to the plus side of our 
international accounts at the rate of $4 bil- 
lion a year—twice the dollar export rate of 
1955, before most of today’s market expan- 
sion efforts were undertaken. 

Not only do agricultural exports aid our 
own economy greatly, but they are one of the 
greatest expressions of American progress 
and American ability as seen in foreign 
lands. Today, the products from American 
farms are helping to feed and clothe more 
millions of the world’s people than ever be- 
fore, and this fact speaks loudly and clearly 
for our free and competitive agriculture. 

Because agricultural trade is important, 
agriculture is included in the general trade 
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negotiations. There is a very simple logic 
behind the decision to tie all products to- 
gether in the negotiations. It will benefit 
both sides to do this. It was to use agricul- 
tural concessions where possible to secure 
industrial concessions, and to use industrial 
concessions where possible to secure agri- 
cultural concessions. This procedure is at 
the very heart of the decision to coordinate 
the agricultural and nonagricultural trade 
negotiations. It makes good negotiating 
sense and gives us a stronger hand. Europe 
is not basically an agricultural exporter. 
We have comparatively little to offer her 
that is attractive in the agricultural con- 
cession area. But Europe is a heavy ex- 
porter of nonagricultural products and there 
is ample opportunity for exchange. 

2. Why is it that trade negotiations involv- 
ing agricultural. products are so difficult? 

There are certain historical reasons. In 
the United States and throughout the world, 
the farmer has always been the low man on 
the economic totem pole. As governments 
have introduced measures to improve the 
incomes of farmers relative to other eco- 
nomic sectors, there has grown up a whole 
system of restrictions protecting domestic 
production in all countries by shutting out 
trade. I do not exclude the United States 
from this difficult situation, although our 
agriculture is protected far less than the 
agriculture of other countries. In the 
United States, however, farm families on the 
average earn incomes only 55 percent as high 
as the average for families working in other 
economic sectors. The same thing is true in 
Europe. This situation can and must be 
improved both in the United States and in 
Europe. But it cannot be improved simply 
by building a wall around the agriculture of 
a country or group of countries, thereby re- 
Stricting the flow of trade. Yet that has 
often been the first approach to our farm 
income problems. And it is one we must 
still reckon with. 

There is also the fact of the technological 
explosion. The immense improvements in 
agricultural productivity, especially in the 
United States and in Europe, have brought 
the pressure of agricultural surpluses to 
bear on farm prices and farm incomes. Also, 
this rising productivity has led many coun- 
tries of the world to believe that they can 
become self-sufficient in agricultural produc- 
tion even though they have failed to do it 
in the past. This has long been a goal in 
some areas. So, on the one hand, the tend- 
ency to protect the farmers from the price 
consequences of increased output leads to 
trade restrictionism. And, on the other 
hand, the prospect of increased productivity 
rekindles the desire of many countries of 
finally becoming self-sufficient. 

3. Has the emergence of the EEC changed 
things in regard to agricultural trade? The 
EEC, or Common Market, is an economic 
union of six Western European countries. 
It aims eventually to eliminate barriers to 
trade between its members. It must har- 
monize different economic systems and price 
levels. When this is done, the EEC—on eco- 
nomic matters—will look and act as a single 
nation. In the trade negotiations, they will 
act as one in negotiating with the rest of 
the world, including the United States. They 
are trying to do what we did when we 
adopted a common Constitution—they want 
to be six in one. Clearly, the EEC has 
changed things, and we need to take account 
of the new problems which have resulted. 

4. Do we oppose the EEC or obstruct it? 
Does the United States seek to undermine its 
agriculture? Absolutely not. The United 
States has supported and nourished the EEC. 
In principle, the countries of the EEC and 
the United States have agreed that we can 
improve the welfare of our farm people and 
improve our trading relations with one an- 
other at the same time. We all subscribe to 
the rules of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
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and Trade—the GATT. We work together 
for a stronger free world. 

But as so often happens in human affairs, 
it is easier to agree upon objectives than it 
is to agree upon ways to attain them. It is 
difficult to accomplish all we seek. As a re- 
sult, certain practices and new systems have 
come into existence, and others are being 
discussed which would not appear to further 
the trade objectives we seek. 

The United States, and particularly the 
Secretary of Agriculture, has often been 
charged with unreasonable demands upon 
other trading countries and especially on the 
EEC. It has been said in Europe that we 
seek to flood their markets with the prod- 
ucts of U.S. farms, and to replace European 
farmers. This is simply not true. Let us 
look briefly at what the United States really 
wants in the agricultural negotiations. 

What we have asked for is exactly what we 
are willing to give; namely, fair access to 
the markets of the world based on trade 
in a recent representative period. Our pres- 
ent negotiations on beef imports are an 
example of this. U.S. beef imports have 
climbed spectacularly in the last several 
years. They are influencing domestic prices 
and farm income. But the United States is 
not arbitrarily slamming shut its door on 
imports. We are negotiating with our prin- 
cipal suppliers access arrangements which 
will recognize our situation and their market 
needs. These market-share arrangements 
will allow imports to continue to enter the 
United States up to recent representative 
levels, and to expand as our total market 
grows. 

The United States and other exporters now 
supply a share of Europe’s markets and the 
markets of the other trading nations. What 
we ask in the future is that the agricultural 
trade policies being undertaken not be de- 
signed to reduce our opportunities to share 
in those markets on a fair and reasonable 
competitive basis. We ask that the interests 
of the efficient agricultural producers of the 
world be accounted for in the agricultural 
and trade policies of other countries. 

We have the greatest sympathy for the 
problems of European farmers. Our farmers 
have much in common with the farmers of 
Europe. We hope that Europe's farmers will 
prosper and that their markets will expand 
and their income rise along with the incomes 
of U.S. farmers. We seek an opportunity to 
show, therefore, that it is to the mutual ad- 
vantage of importing countries and export- 
ing countries to share the world's agricul- 
tural markets and that the end result would 
be better farm incomes and higher living 
standards throughout the world. 

5. Do some of the EEC’s current practices 
and proposals represent a serious threat to 
the American farmer and his market? 

The only possible answer to this question 
is yes.“ Some of the erosion of the Amer- 
ican market has already begun. Exports of 
wheat flour to the EEC countries dropped by 
40 percent in 1963; exports of poultry and 
poultry products declined by 64 percent in 
1963. Import restrictions for grains which 
are under discussion within the EEC could 
seriously damage our markets for wheat and 
feed grains. And a negotiating plan has 
been proposed which would have the effect 
of basing the agricultural trade negotiations 
upon a system of agricultural policies and 
levies which would seriously threaten mar- 
kets we have served for many years 

6. What is this plan and why does it 
threaten our legitimate markets? 

The newspapers in recent weeks have 
written a great deal about a negotiating plan 
for agriculture developed by the EEC. Our 
knowledge of this plan is in many respects 
incomplete but we know enough about it 
to be very concerned about its effect upon 
the United States and upon the trade nego- 
tiations generally. 
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In essence this plan seeks to turn all im- 
port duties or other import barriers on 
agricultural products, in all negotiating 
countries, into variable levies of the kind 
now applicable in the EEC. It would seri- 
ously alter the present system of agreements 
and practices worked out over many years, 
and replace them with a new system. 

As I understand it, this is not the kind of 
negotiating proposal which would make for 
progress. Instead we need a more practical 
proposal which recognizes and respects the 
different kinds of farm support systems in 
the world and the different kinds of import 
barriers which protect them. It is not rea- 
sonable to expect to impose one system on 
all countries of the world, no matter how 
appealing that system may be to those who 
have devised it. We need a plan which can 
result in the reduction of fixed import 
duties, in greater access to markets, and in 
the reduction or elimination of discrimina- 
tion among supplying countries where it is 
practiced. 

The rights of third countries of access to 
markets have been painfully negotiated over 
the years. They are the starting point for 
further negotiations. If they are swept away, 
the fair and legitimate trade interests of 
the rest of the trading world will go with 
them. This must not be allowed to happen. 

7. Do we have a negotiating proposal? I 
do not approach these matters in a negative 
way—to obstruct progress. It is useless to 
point our finger at others if we have no 
proposals of our own. Instead, we must ap- 
proach these important trade negotiations 
positively, recognizing the problems of others 
sympathetically and not rejecting out of 
hand the needs of other countries for a 
sound domestic farm policy which meets 
their needs. 

To do this, we must first find a way to 
negotiate under the new circumstances 
resulting from the EEC; then we must 
actually negotiate. As realistic people, we 
are not trying to redesign the world’s com- 
mercial trading system; instead we are 
searching for a negotiating plan, 
the differing needs of all countries to protect 
their farm income programs. 

In my considered judgment there is such 
& practical workable system. We in the 
USDA have worked long and hard on such 
a plan. Its basis is very simple. Its aim is 
fair market sharing based on longstanding 
practices, adjusted to new conditions result- 
ing from the EEC and recognizing her prob- 
lems but also the interests of third countries 
as well. Such a negotiating plan recognizes 
that all countries have rights. It would em- 
body certain well-established international 
trading principles and goals. 

Here are its elements: 

1. Fixed import duties should be reduced 
substantially. If the negotiating countries 
adopt a general rule for reducing fixed 
duties, that rule should cover agricultural 
products as well as industrial. Any items 
too sensitive to permit lower duties would 
qualify for an exception for farm products 
as for any type of product. 

2. Variable import levies—a new device 
widely used in the EEC and in some other 
European countries—should be included in 
the negotiations in a meaningful way. But 
variable levies cannot be reduced as fixed 
import duties can, so we must find an al- 
ternative means of trade liberalization. Ne- 
gotiated trade access through arrangement 
for both domestic producers and exporters 
to share equitably in expanding markets 
would be the basic approach for grains, 
meats, and certain other variable free items. 

3. For certain products, quantitative re- 
strictions or state trading impede trade. 
Where these barriers are used for the protec- 
tion of farm income , improved 
access for imports should be negotiated 
again through fair market share arrange- 
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gotiated for variable levies. Where the non- 
tariff barrier does not perform a critical 
function in the protection of farm income, 
however, we believe the barrier should be re- 
moved as quickly as possible. 

These proposals are already before the 
world. They are in fact a part of the com- 
mon language of trade liberalization aimed 
at creating balance between the legitimate 
protection of domestic farm income by var- 
ious countries on one hand, and expanded 
international trade in agricultural products 
on the other. 

Let me explain in a little more detail what 
I have in mind. The fixed import duty is 
the most common form of protection in the 
world. It is still the prevalent form of pro- 
tection here in the United States. We are 
willing to consider reducing our fixed im- 
port duties on agricultural products if we 
can get adequate payment for them abroad— 
we don't intend to give anything away—and 
if the domestic situation permits a cut. We 
think other countries should be willing to 
do the same, 

We recognize, however, that for many 
commodities the fixed import duty is not 
the principal form of protection used. 
Variable levies, quantitative restrictions, and 
state trading are different, and they require 
different methods. There are these and a 
host of other devices which, singly or in 
combination, give the protection which was 
once required and which we all seek to re- 
duce in these negotiations for our common 
good. Nontariff barriers cannot be excluded 
from negotiations simply because they are 
not tariffs. The most sensible way to in- 
clude them in the negotiations is to nego- 
tiate market share arrangements for prod- 
ucts covered by such systems. Even here 
I see no need for any one form of arrange- 
ment. It should fit the needs of the coun- 
tries and commodity with which we are deal- 
ing. The International Wheat Agreement 
and the market-sharing arrangements pro- 
posed by the United Kingdom in meats and 
cereals are important precedents. 

The essence of each arrangement, however, 
would be an assurance given by the importers 
to efficient outside countries that these pro- 
ducers would have the opportunity to com- 
pete with domestic producers for a fair share 
of the domestic market. This market share 
would be based upon imports in a recent 
representative period, and it would provide 
for expanded imports as the total market 
grows. It does not admit exclusion from 
markets, either by direct quotas or by adop- 
tion of domestic policies which have that 
effect, 

For some commodities—cereals and meat 
and dairy products come immediately to 
mind—these market share arrangements may 
have to be quite elaborate. They may re- 
quire new multilateral agreements involv- 
ing all major importers and exporters. They 
may cover areas of national policy not now 
subject to international commitments—such 
as support prices or noncommercial sales. 
They might require all the developed coun- 
tries of the world to make substantial con- 
tributions to the less developed countries by 
way of food aid. 

The core of such arrangements, however, 
would be the assurance given by importers 
to exporters that they will not be shut out 
of the dollar import markets through the 
application of restrictions at the frontier. 

I repeat that agricultural markets can 
grow as they must only if the agricultural 
negotiations can make progress—only if the 
key can be found to a liberal and progressive 
negotiating plan. 

I have set before you tonight such a nego- 
tiating plan: to reduce tariffs, to guarantee 
fair and reasonable access to markets where 
tariff reduction is not applicable or possible, 
and to remove nontariff restrictions at every 
opportunity. 
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This is a negotiating plan the world can 
understand. It does not involve the writing 
of a new language for the agricultural talks. 
It does not build the trade negotiations 
around any particular domestic agricultural 
system, but rather adapts the trade negotia- 
tion plan to the main systems of protection 
and duties of all the trading partners in the 
world. It starts from where we are. It builds 
on the successful negotiations of the past. 
It benefits all nations—developed and less 
developed alike. 

Finally, it is a plan for trade liberalization, 
and that is what the trade negotiations are 
all about. 

It would require tariff cuts; it is not at all 
clear that other proposals would do this. 

It would assure markets to efficient pro- 
ducers and would require some limit to the 
measures encouraging inefficient production. 

It would expose the trading practices and 
the domestic farm policies of the free world 
to the test of the high principles under 
which the trade negotiations were launched, 

It would inject new strength and vigor 
into the world’s established commercial 
trading system, a system which has served 
man well through the ages and which con- 
tinues to offer best promise for effective and 
rewarding distribution of his production. 

As we move forward in trade talks, we need 
and want the advice and the support of farm 
groups in the United States. I assure you of 
the strongest possible representation of your 
interests, from the President on down. I 
have high hopes for a successful outcome, 
for expanded markets, and for better farm 
incomes as a result. 

Never before in trade negotiations has 
agriculture received so much attention and 
consideration. Agricultural trade had the 
vigorous attention of President Kennedy; it 
now has the vigorous attention of President 
Johnson. Asa result, agriculture and indus- 
try are together in the trade talks. This 
is the policy of the U.S. Government. 
With the help and support of agriculture and 
industry, I am optimistic that this united 
front can be turned into the most success- 
ful trade negotiations in history. 


RECESS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
if there is no further business to come 
before the Senate, I move that the Sen- 
ate stand in recess until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 41 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Wednes- 
a March 11, 1964, at 12 o’clock merid- 

an. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
President March 10 (legislative day of 
March 9), 1964: 

U.S. ADVISORY COMMISSION ON INFORMATION 

Frank Stanton, of New York, to be a mem- 
ber of the U.S. Advisory Commission on In- 
formation for a term of 3 years expiring 
January 27, 1967, and until his successor has 
been appointed and qualified. 

Dorothy B. Chandler, of California, to be 
a member of the U.S. Advisory Commission 
on Information for a term of 3 years expir- 
ing January 27, 1967, and until her succes- 
sor has been appointed and qualified. 


COMMISSIONER OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Walter N. Tobriner, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be a Commissioner of the District 
of Columbia for a term of 3 years, and until 
his successor is appointed and qualified. 
(Reappointment.) 
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FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 

James Louis Robertson, of Nebraska, to be 
a member of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System for a term of 14 
years from February 1, 1964, (Reappoint- 
ment.) 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 

Virginia Mae Brown, of West Virginia, to 
be an Interstate Commerce Commissioner 
for the term of 7 years expiring December 
31, 1970, vice Clyde E. Herring, term expired. 

Laurence Walrath, of Florida, to be an 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner for the 
term of 7 years expiring December 31, 1970. 
(Reappointment.) 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespay, Marcu 10, 1964 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Bras- 
kamp, D.D., offered the following prayer: 


II Timothy 4: 17: Nothwithstanding 
the Lord stood with me. 

Eternal and ever-blessed God, in these 
days of crisis and confusion, may we be 
endowed with that insight and inspira- 
tion which will make us capable of the 
noblest thoughts and the most coura- 
geous actions. 

Help us to understand that we cannot 
remain strong and steadfast amid all the 
pressures of life unless we have a vivid 
and vital sense of Thy presence and 
power. 

We humbly confess that we are daily 
holding council together to consider 
what is best for our beloved country, but 
our efforts often seem so futile and fruit- 
less, 

Grant that we may be sensitive and 
attentive to the guidance of Thy spirit as 
we seek to know what kind of legislation 
will be most helpful in lifting humanity 
to new and higher levels of peace and 
happiness. 

Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a concur- 
rent resolution of the following title, in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 

S. Con. Res. 72. Concurrent resolution rel- 
ative to the death of His Majesty, King Paul 
of Greece. 


DOCTORS OF VETERINARY MEDI- 
CINE IN THE ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I have today 
introduced a bill to remove certain in- 
equities pertaining to veterinarians of 
the uniformed services. My bill would 
amend titles 10 and 37, United States 
Code, so as to provide authorization of 
4 years’ constructive service credit to 
veterinary officers now on active duty 
with the uniformed services and to 
those veterinarians hereinafter ap- 
pointed veterinary officers. In addition, 
the 4 years’ service credit would be 
counted for promotion and seniority, in 
computing service for basic pay, and as 
a multiplier in determining retirement 
pay after completion of 20 years’ active 
duty. 

To understand the need for this legis- 
lation and the importance of the veter- 
inarian in the military services, I think 
it is essential to list briefly certain func- 
tions of the veterinary officer. These 
activities, among others, include: food 
inspection; control of animal diseases 
transmissible to man; research in all 
projects involving food or animals; ex- 
periments in the field of nuclear energy 
to determine the effects of radiation on 
animals, and by extrapolation, upon 
man; experimental research involving 
food preserved by radiation, and bio- 
logical research in passive defense. 

It should also be noted that under 
present law, Public Law 83-459, the con- 
structive service credit for veterinary 
officers is 3 years, as compared to 5 years’ 
and 4 years’ service credit for medical 
and dental officers respectively, as au- 
thorized by Public Law 84-497. Further- 
more, veterinary officers may not count 
their constructive service credit, as med- 
ical and dental officers are permitted 
under Public Law 84-497, for promotion 
and seniority, in computing basic pay, 
and as a multiplier in determining re- 
tirement pay after 20 years’ active duty. 

The purpose of the proposed legisla- 
tion is simply to do away with these dis- 
crepancies, and provide an additional 
year of constructive service credit for the 
veterinary officer. 


SHEER HYPOCRISY 


Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row, the House will consider moderniza- 
tion of the Federal salary systems. 
One of the most ridiculous provisions of 
this act is to provide salary increases for 
Members of Congress in the amount of 
$10,000. 

This is sheer hypocrisy. We have 
promised the American people that this 
Government will cut expenditures. 
Many pious pleas were made on this floor 
advocating the tax cut, but at the same 
time, stating that expenditures must be 
held down to make the tax cut an effec- 
tive one. 

What is to become of those promises 
now? Were they mere idle words to lull 
the American voter into a false sense of 
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security? To say the least, raising con- 
gressional salaries by 44 percent is 
breaking faith with the American tax- 
payer. 

This is certainly an unwarranted and 
unconscionable increase, and represents 
fiscal irresponsibility at its worst. 

The average American wage and 
salary earner has an annual income of 
$5,000, and to increase congressional 
salaries by twice that annual wage is 
blasphemous. 

What about the poor social security 
pensioner who is expected to live on a 
monthly stipend of $73? 

My office is constantly flooded with 
mail from these people asking for a mod- 
est increase; yet, we fail to heed their 
requests, and now we propose to increase 
our own salary by 44 percent. Who do 
we think we are kidding? 

The postal employees and classified 
civil service employees were promised an 
increase in 1962, after a comparability 
study. That study indicates they are 
entitled to a raise, and I support that 
part of the bill. But, to raise the ex- 
ecutive branch, judicial branch, and 
legislative offices by such ridiculous sums, 
I cannot stomach. 

I fail to comprehend the logic of Con- 
gress in advocating economy and tax re- 
duction and encouraging labor and in- 
dustry to hold the line on wages and 
prices, on the one hand, then with the 
other, raise the salaries of elected and 
appointed Federal officials by such an 
excessive amount. 

I shall offer an amendment to strike 
salary increases from the bill for Mem- 
bers of Congress, the executive branch. 
and the judiciary branch. 


THE DEATH OF HIS MAJESTY, KING 
PAUL OF GREECE 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the concurrent resolu- 
tion (S. Con. Res. 72) relative to the 
death of His Majesty, King Paul of 
Greece. 

The Clerk read the concurrent resolu- 
tion, as follows: 


Whereas with the death of King Paul, 
Greece has lost a great ruler who led his 
country from the terrors of Civil War to 
peace and increasing prosperity; 

Whereas King Paul ruled as a wise and 
gracious constitutional monarch and main- 
tained and furthered his country’s ancient 
and powerful democratic traditions; 

Whereas King Paul led his country into 
close alliance with the United States of 
America and with the other freedom-loving 
countries of Europe; 

Whereas with the death of King Paul, the 
United States of America loses a true and 
understanding friend; 

Whereas the people and Government of 
the United States hold Greece and its peo- 
ple in high regard and esteem, and wish the 
young Monarch, King Constantine, and the 
Government of Greece well as they face 
their high tasks: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That His Majesty 
Constantine, King of the Hellenes, Her Ma- 
jesty Queen Frederika, and the Government 
and people of Greece be told of the heart- 
felt sympathy of the Congress of the United 
States of America in this their hour of 
tragedy. 
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Sec. 2. The Secretary of State is requested 
to convey this resolution to His Majesty 
Constantine, King of the Hellenes, Her Ma- 
jesty Queen Frederika, and the Government 
of Greece. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate concurrent resolution was 
concurred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Iowa makes the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

Evidently a quorum is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 61] 

Ashley O'Brien, III 
Avery Grabowski ONeill 

t Gray Osmers 
Bass Green, Oreg. Passman 
Brown, Calif. Hagan, Ga. Pepper 
Buckley Hall Philbin 
Byrnes, Wis Hoffman Powell 
Cameron Holland 
Celler Jarman Reid, N.Y. 
Clark Joelson Reifel 
Cleveland Jones, Ala. Roberts, Ala 
Davis, Tenn. Kee St. Onge 
Diggs King, Calif. Scott 
Donohue McDade Shep 
Dowdy McDowell Staebler 
Duncan Macdonald Steed 
Elliott Martin, Calif. Thompson, N.J 
Ellsworth thias Weaver 
Finnegan Meader White 
Flynt Miller, N.Y. Willis 
Frelinghuysen Murray Wyman 
Giaimo Nelsen 
Glenn Norblad 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 365 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
a under the call were dispensed 


PRAYER IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, there are 
now 160 signatures on discharge petition 
No. 3, known as the prayer amendment 
to the Constitution. I am sorry Mem- 
bers are getting so much mail complain- 
ing about it; on the other hand, I am 
very happy that the people of this Na- 
tion are very much disturbed over the 
fact that prayer and the reading of the 
Bible have been removed from the public 
schools. I think they are more discour- 
aged because recently many of the high 
schools throughout the country are hav- 
ing trouble in their commencement exer- 
cises in connection with the usual in- 
vocation and benediction. Protests are 
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being made about this from one end of 
the land to the other. 

It is coming to pass where you will not 
even be able to say “In God We Trust” 
or “Under God” in the public schools or 
high schools of this country. I think the 
Members of the House have an oppor- 
tunity now to show the same courage the 
Speaker showed, after the Supreme Court 
made that decision, in putting that motto 
up there over the dais in the House of 
Representatives, “In God We Trust.” I 
urge you to sign this petition now and 
get this legislation on the road. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF PUBLIC LAND 
LAW REVIEW COMMISSION 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 642 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 8070) 
for the establishment of a Public Land Law 
Review Commission to study existing laws 
and procedures relating to the administration 
of the public lands of the United States, and 
for other . After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and shall 
continue not to exceed two hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the five-minute rule. It shall be in order 
to consider the substitute amendment rec- 
ommended by the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs now in the bill and such 
substitute for the purpose of amendment 
shall be considered under the five-minute 
rule as an original bill. At the conclusion 
of such consideration the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted 
and any Member may demand a separate vote 
in the House on any of the amendments 
adopted in the Committee of the Whole to 
the bill or committee substitute. The pre- 
vious question shall be considered as ordered 
on the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervention motion except 
one motion to recommit with or without 
instructions. 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the usual 30 minutes to the minority, 
to the gentlewoman from New York 
Mrs. Sr. GEORGE], and pending that I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

In brief, Mr. Speaker, and 1 shall be 
very brief, this is a bill which would 
set up a commission of some 19 
members to study the question of public 
lands in this country and to make suit- 
able recommendations as a result of that 
study for the administration of the pub- 
lic lands and possibly for disposal of 
some public lands unnecessarily held by 
the Government, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. Speaker, I am very much in- 
terested in this matter. I think it is 
something that is long overdue. It is es- 
timated that more than 18 million acres 
of land are owned by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I am satisfied that much of 
that land, or at least a substantial por- 
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tion of it, is not necessary for the use of 
the Government and, therefore, could be 
disposed of to good purpose. 

Mr. Speaker, I think, if I might have 
the attention of those who are interested 
in this matter, I would like to call at- 
tention to the fact that some years ago, 
I was out in the West as a member of the 
National Forest Conservation Commis- 
sion looking over some of our national 
forests. I had been discussing with my 
host, one of the foresters of that area, 
the question that I have discussed fre- 
quently on this floor, namely, the enor- 
mous public debt. My host pointed 
across the Golden Gate Bridge to several 
hundred acres of beautiful land lying 
over there that was acquired early in the 
history of this country by the War De- 
partment in the interest of national de- 
fense to protect the Golden Gate. He 
remarked, If you are interested in re- 
tiring the national debt, you could make 
a good start by the Government dispos- 
ing of that land which is very much in 
demand in that vicinity for housing and 
for other purposes and which would 
bring a considerable revenue. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is sponsored by 
the very able and very efficient gentle- 
man, the chairman of the committee, the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. As- 
PINALL] who always does a good job 
when he is entrusted to legislate. 

I think that much good can come out 
of the enactment of this bill, and I hope 
the resolution will be adopted. I know 
of no opposition to the rule and I hope 
the bill, in turn, will be adopted. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentlewoman from New York [Mrs. 
Sr. GEORGE]. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution, House 
Resolution 642, makes in order the con- 
sideration of the bill, H.R. 8070. I know 
of no objection to the rule. 

I think we are all agreed that our pub- 
lic lands have been exploited and that 
something should be done for their pro- 
tection. But there are certain objec- 
tions I think I should call to the atten- 
tion of the House. 

First of all, in the minority report, and 
there is a very brief minority report, I 
think the matter is very succinctly de- 
scribed in these words: 

The proposed commission of 19 members, 
numerous liaison officers representing un- 
specified Federal departments and independ- 
ent agencies, and an advisory council of 25 
additional members, plus 50 Governors’ rep- 
resentatives, would represent an unwieldy 
group of conflicting interests for the purpose 
of revising our public land laws. 


This, I think, Mr. Speaker, is some- 
thing we should consider. The rule is 
an open rule. The bill can be amended 
and it would seem that possibly this 
enormous commission could, perhaps, be 
brought down to, shall we say, a less 
unwieldy size. 

Some of us have been fearful for some 
time that gradually our country is be- 
coming governed entirely by commis- 
sions. 

Commissions are necessary. In some 
instances they are useful. They have 
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done a useful job in the past. Now, it 
seems, we turn to them for everything. 

Some Members of Congress will serve 
on this commission, and that certainly 
is as it should be. The Members of Con- 
gress, at least, will not cause great ex- 
pense, because I note the report provides 
that the Members of Congress who are 
members of the commission shall serve 
without compensation in addition to that 
received for their services as Members of 
Congress. That is all to the good. They 
should serve without added compen- 
sation. 

On the other hand, the members to be 

appointed by the President each shall 
receive $50 per diem when engaged in 
the actual performance of duties vested 
in the commission, plus a reimburse- 
ment for travel, subsistence, and other 
necessary expenses incurred by them in 
the performance of such duties. This is, 
of course, quite usual, but when consid- 
ering a commission of this size we must 
realize it will amount to a considerable 
sum. 
I also wish to point out that the bill 
will cost $4 million and this item is not 
in the budget. Here again we are going 
overboard; after saying that we do not 
want to spend money, that we want to 
retrench, that we want to economize. 
Since making that statement and since 
voting on that premise for the tax cut, 
we have done nothing, so far as I can ob- 
serve, on the floor of the House except to 
add to the national deficit and add to 
the budget. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I yield to my 
friend the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentle- 
woman. What about the Governor’s 
representatives? Will they be paid? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I presume they 
will be paid on the same basis as the 
Presidential appointees. Let me check 
to see exactly what they will get. 

Nothing is said about their compensa- 
tion in the report. I have not looked at 
the bill, but I have read the report. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, 

Mr. SAYLOR. I am happy to tell the 
gentlewoman that only those appointed 
by the President and the person se- 
lected, representing the Members of the 
House and of the Senate, who will be the 
actual manager or comptroller and will 
be in charge of this program, will be 
paid. Then the pay will only be for the 
days worked. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I understand 
that. I said to the gentleman that the 
Members of Congress are not to be paid 
anything in addition. 

Mr. SAYLOR. The Members of Con- 
gress are not to be paid. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. No. Are the per- 
sons to be employed through the Gover- 
nors to receive no compensation at all? 

Mr. SAYLOR. They are to receive no 
compensation at all. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I thank the gen- 
tleman for that statement because that 
brings it more into line. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no objection 
whatsoever to the rule. I have called 
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the attention of the House to the provi- 
sions of the bill itself to which there may 
be objection. I believe we should care- 
fully consider the adding of $4 million to 
the budget, as well as the size of the 
commission. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ARENDS]. 


CATTLE PRICES 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, to include extraneous mat- 
ter, and to speak out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Mr. Speaker, 11 years 
ago, as a U.S. Senator from Texas, Lyn- 
don B. Johnson was much more con- 
cerned with cattle prices than he seems 
to be today as President. On May 27, 
1953, he placed the following statement 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

There is growing concern among the cat- 
tlemen of Texas over the continuing down- 
ward trend of cattle prices. Many of these 
cattlemen of my State, especially those with 
relatively small herds and no other source of 
income, are facing economic ruin. Yet there 
seems little general recognition of this fact. 


The problems confronting the live- 
stock industry today are even more se- 
rious. Back in 1953, it was drought 
which forced heavy marketings of cattle 
from the range country at depressed 
prices. Now it is recordbreaking im- 
portations of beef and veal, coupled with 
the delayed action results of the Govern- 
ment’s own corn dumping program of 
1961-62, which have wrecked the cattle 
market, 

On Monday of this week, choice steers 
brought $22.75 per hundred pounds in 
Chicago—down $2 per hundred from a 
year ago and $6 less than for the same 
date in 1961. In recent weeks, heavy 
prime steers sold at the lowest levels 
since OPA controls were ended 18 years 
ago. 

Many cattle feeders lost from $20 to 
$50 per head on every steer they market- 
ed in recent months. This, naturally, 
has sharply depressed prices for feeder 
cattle. The fallout is also felt in the 
dairying areas of the country. Cows 
which would have been culled and 
shipped to the packinghouse, if beef 
prices were favorable, are instead kept 
in the herd, contributing further to 
Secretary Orville Freeman’s already 
more than ample supply of dairy prod- 
ucts. Many cattle feeders who grow 
their own corn are preparing to deliver 
it to the Department of Agriculture un- 
der the loan program, rather than util- 
ize it on the farm. 

All of this was predictable and, in fact, 
many of us from the Corn Belt did pre- 
dict what would happen after Mr. Free- 
man began his corn-dumping program. 
On February 1, 1962, I said here in the 
House: 

Since October 1, CCC has been dumping 
corn into the marketplace at the fantastic 
rate of more than 100 million bushels each 
month. 

Congress must call a halt to the Govern- 
ment's present feed grain sales policies be- 
fore the Nation’s farm marketing system is 
completely wrecked. 
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The current mess in agriculture embraces 
not only the feed grains area. It includes 
wheat, cotton, the entire poultry industry 
and the dairy industry, to list only a few. 
It may well include the hog and cattle seg- 
ments of agriculture before the year ends. 
The Government’s policy of making vast 
stores of feed grains readily available at bar- 
gain basement prices can only encourage un- 
sound expansion in livestock numbers and 
a subsequent price collapse. 


Now the collapse has come and it has 
been further aggravated by the failure 
of the Administration to take effective 
action against mounting imports of for- 
eign beef. In fact, the so-called vol- 
untary agreements recently concluded 
with Australia, New Zealand, and Ire- 
land actually insure that by 1966 beef 
and veal importations will reach a new 
record high. : 

Last year about 11 percent of the beef 
consumed in the United States was pro- 
duced abroad. The effects of this are 
being felt not only by cattle and ranch- 
ers but by cash grain growers, as well. It 
has been estimated that if the meats im- 
ported into the United States in 1963 
had been produced here instead, about 
200 million bushels of our feed grain 
surplus would have been utilized in the 
process. 

Adding insult to injury, Secretary of 
Commerce Luther H. Hodges, speaking 
in Fargo, N. Dak., advised American cat- 
tlemen to quit “whining” about beef im- 
ports and get to work selling beef to 
other countries. What the Secretary 
apparently does not realize is that vir- 
tually all of the countries where Ameri- 
can beef might be in demand have im- 
port levies and quotas designed to pro- 
tect their own producers from outside 
competition. There is a strong trend 
in the Common Market countries, for 
example, toward tighter restrictions on 
agricultural imports. 

The United States is less protectionist 
on farm imports than any other major 
industrial nation. Trade between na- 
tions should be a two-way street, how- 
ever. It is becoming increasingly evi- 
dent—as witness the recent meat import 
agreements—that we are being “out- 
negotiated” on the agricultural trade 
front. 

Net income of American farmers de- 
clined by $340 million last year and a 
further drop of more than $600 million is 
forecast for 1964. In view of this, it 
seems to me that the Johnson adminis- 
tration should be thinking more about 
the problems confronting American 
farmers and less about the plight of 
farmers in other countries. Obviously 
the tariff negotiations of other nations 
are thinking of their own producers first. 

The cattle industry is the largest sin- 
gle source of U.S. farm income. Today 
it is a sick industry. Many cattlemen, 
especially the smaller ones, are in deep 
financial trouble. Their difficulties may 
become even worse. None of this had 
to happen. The problems of American 
cattlemen have been brought on pri- 
marily by the feed grain programs of the 
Department of Agriculture and the tariff 
policies of the State Department. 

The time has come for Congress to 
tighten import restrictions on foreign 
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beef and veal. Obviously the adminis- 
tration will not act to protect the cattle 
industry. 

I insert in the Recorp an article from 
the Farm Bureau News of March 2, 1964, 
which bears on the situation confronting 
the cattle industry: 


Farm BUREAU CALLS MEAT AGREEMENTS 
“BETRAYAL” OF U.S. AGRICULTURE 


The president of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation has sent a letter to Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Orville L. Freeman out- 
lining Farm Bureau’s position on the recent 
U.S. meat import agreements with Australia 
and New Zealand. 

“Your telegram announcing the agree- 
ments which have been entered into with the 
governments of Australia and New Zealand 
with respect to the importation of meat, con- 
cludes with the sentence, ‘Livestock pro- 
ducers will benefit materially and immedi- 
ately,’ Charles B. Shuman told the Secretary. 

“I couldn't disagree with you more,” he 
said. “Government supply management on 
an international scale is no better than the 
domestic variety which has been rejected by 
both the Congress and American farmers. 

“As you know, we opposed from the outset 
proposals to deal with the meat import prob- 
lem through the negotiation of a so-called 
commodity arrangement. We have had 
enough experience with international com- 
modity agreements to know that they are 
worse than worthless in promoting and pro- 
tecting the interests of farmers and ranchers. 

“Instead of being worthy of commenda- 
tion, these particular agreements amount 
to a betrayal of American agriculture. The 
effect is to give foreign competitors assur- 
ance that they will be able to increase sales 
in the U.S. market in the future in return 
for a relatively small, temporary cutback. 
This must come as a shocking disappoint- 
ment to most of those associated with this 
abortive effort. 

“Cattle feeders particularly have suffered 
from a sharp decline in prices. Your De- 
partment has estimated the 1963 decline in 
choice steer prices at $3.70 per hundred- 
weight with about 50 cents of it attribut- 
able to increased meat imports and about 
$3.20 due to the effect of the increased meat 
supply produced domestically. This may or 
may not be an accurate appraisal. 

“What has not been made clear is that 
the major cause of the decline in fed cattle 
prices has been the dumping of CCC owned 
stocks of feed grains in 1961 and 1962. This 
action artificially depressed feed grain prices 
and set in motion the buildup in cattle and 
hog numbers. Official USDA statistics reveal 
that corn consumption by cattle on feed in 
1963 was 32.9 percent greater than in 1960. 
Cattlemen are now reaping the heart-break- 
ing results of this mistaken policy, which 
apparently was inaugurated in a desperate 
attempt to make the so-called emergency 
feed grain program look like a success in- 
stead of the dismal failure it has been. 

“As bad as the recently concluded meat 
agreements are in and of themselves, there 
is another most important and far-reaching 
aspect that deserves attention. Our nego- 
tiators at the upcoming trade negotiation 
sessions have a difficult enough job to per- 
form in insisting on realistic reduction in 
trade restrictions, including nontariff re- 
strictions, against U.S. exports. The prece- 
dent established by our Government having 
agreed to a meaningless commodity arrange- 
ment in the case of meat imports provides 
an additional burden to bear. This action 
has the effect of cutting the ground out from 
under the U.S. representatives at the follow- 
ing trade negotiations and constitutes a 
grave disservice to all farmers and ranch- 
ers in the United States.” 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
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The previous question was ordered. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8070) for the establish- 
ment of a Public Land Law Review Com- 
mission to study existing laws and pro- 
cedures relating to the administration 
of the public lands of the United States, 
and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 8070, with Mr. 
ABERNETHY in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the legislation which 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs brings to the Committee today is 
important legislation. Our committee 
has jurisdiction, among other things, 
over the public land areas of the United 
States, over mines and mining on public 
lands, and mines and mining questions 
and over national parks. All of the na- 
tional parks which have been reserved 
out of the public domain come under the 
jurisdiction of this bill being a part of 
the public domain lands. 

I have been a member of this com- 
mittee going on 16 years. During all of 
that time there has been a constant 
conflict in the public land area between 
the legislative branch and its constitu- 
tional responsibility in trying to make 
congressional policy and the executive 
department in its constitutional respon- 
sibility of determining administrative 
policy. It is an admitted fact that when 
the legislative responsibility fails, when 
the Congress of the United States re- 
fuses to accept its responsibility, that 
the Executive Department then moves in 
and takes over. There is no other course 
for it to take. 

Many of our problems today which 
are a source of irritation I think to every 
Member of this body, as far as I know, 
because practically every Member of this 
body has written to me about conflicting 
questions of jurisdiction and responsibil- 
ity on public lands, which must be taken 
care of sooner or later. We began our 
Public Land Law operation with the 
adoption of the Northwest Ordinance. 
We have continued down to the present 
time. What we have now is a hodge- 
podge, legislative and administrative, of 
policy and no one knows exactly who 
has responsibility and why. 

Mr. Chairman, the values that are in- 
volved in this legislation are enormous 
and I would call the attention of my col- 
leagues to the fact that in one area 
alone, which is less than one fourteen- 
hundredths part of the total public 
domain we have values of approximately 
one and a third trillion dollars. 

Mr. Chairman, how are we going to re- 
solve the disposition or retention or the 
development of these values if Congress 
does not act on such matters? Most 
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certainly the executive department must 
make its determinations if we do not. 

Mr. Chairman, the only opposition 
that has been voiced against this pro- 
gram was the opposition that the dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman from New York 
[Mrs. Sr. Georce] brought to our at- 
tention and that had to do with the size 
of the Commission and those attached 
to it, as well as the complexity of the 
work. 

Mr. Chairman, my answer to that is; 
that that is the reason why we are here 
and why we do not take care of this mat- 
ter with this legislation by action of the 
committee that has jurisdiction over 
these problems. We do not have the 
staff, we do not have the time, and we do 
not have the space to take care of the 
tasks which confront the Congress and 
the American people in these problems. 
It is because of this that for the next few 
minutes I shall refer to the manuscript 
which I have prepared, because I wish 
my colleagues to understand what is in- 
volved in the public lands program of 
the United States. 

Mr. Chairman: As the sponsor of H.R. 
8070, I am particularly pleased to stand 
here today as the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
and recommend its enactment in order 
to provide for the establishment of a 
Public Land Law Review Commission. 
The simple objective of this bill is to 
provide for a long overdue comprehen- 
sive review of the public land laws of this 
Nation. 

To indicate the magnitude of the pub- 
lic lands of the United States I point out 
that of the 769.9 million acres of fed- 
erally-owned land in the United States 
718.1 million acres, or 93.3 percent, are 
public domain. For the record, I call 
your attention to the fact that the public 
domain is land that came into Federal 
ownership initially and has never been 
transferred to non-Federal ownership. 

Approximately half of the public do- 
main of the United States is in the con- 
tiguous 48 States—that is the lower 48 as 
our Alaskan fellow citizens refer to—and 
the balance of 365.4 million acres is in 
Alaska; there are no public domain lands 
in Hawaii. 

As background for this legislation— 
and I would like to say that Congress has 
been studying this very complex problem 
for many Congresses, that there have 
been bills introduced which had as their 
purpose heretofore of setting up some 
sort of a study commission—I should also 
like the Members to bear in mind that 
there are public domain lands in 30 of the 
50 States ranging from insignificant 
amounts to millions of acres. We are 
sometimes staggered when reminded that 
approximately one-third of the total land 
area of the United States is owned by the 
Federal Government. But, the percen- 
tage of Federal land in many of the 
eastern States is 1 percent or less. 

While the public lands are situated in 
over half of the States, the concentration 
of public domain, except for Alaska, is 
in the 11 western States where the econ- 
omy relies heavily on the use of the public 
domain. 

These public lands are governed today 
by approximately 5,000 statutes of which 
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the Secretary of the Interior, our former 
colleague the Honorable Stewart L. 
Udall, recently said: 

Our statutory setup for administering 
these lands reminds me of a ghost town that 
time has passed by. We are being forced to 
use horse-and-buggy statutes in a guided- 
missile age. 


Our first public land law was adopted 
by the Continental Congress in its Ordi- 
nance of 1785, providing for the sale of 
public lands. From then, through the 
early years of the Union’s struggle to 
survive, disposition of public lands pro- 
vided a ready source of revenue. 

Thereafter, the public lands—which 
were plentiful—were used to pay sol- 
diers for military service, and as induce- 
ments to encourage the opening and de- 
velopment of the West through the con- 
struction of railroads, for use as school 
sites, and for homesteading. Two of the 
most important laws in the settlement 
and development of public lands were 
the Homestead Act of 1862 and the Min- 
ing Law of 1872. 

Although we have enacted specific 
Statutes for the setting aside of na- 
tional forests, national parks, and na- 
tional monuments, our public land laws 
were and remain to this day basically 
laws of disposition. There are, how- 
ever, no general statutory guidelines for 
the determination of which public lands 
should be retained by the Government 
and not be allowed to pass into non-Fed- 
eral ownership. 

The most recent act of wide applica- 
tion is the Taylor Grazing Act of 1934 
which authorizes certain withdrawals in 
order to promote the highest use of the 
public lands pending its final disposal. 

I think it is self-evident that our post- 
World War II Nation differs considerably 
from even the United States of 1934 and 
is vastly different from the time that we 
were developing laws designed to pro- 
vide for the settlement of the West dur- 
ing the last half of the 19th century. 

As chairman of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs and as the 
Representative of a district that has a 
large acreage of public lands, I have been 
keenly aware that the expansion of our 
population and of commerce and indus- 
try has created demands for the use of 
public lands that cannot be satisfied 
under existing law. Likewise, the in- 
creased leisure time of this increased 
population has resulted in a requirement 
for recreation areas. 

At this point I would like to make it 
clear, Mr. Chairman, that I believe that 
some of the public lands of the United 
States, although not reserved under 
statutory authority for retention by the 
Federal Government, are not suitable for 
disposition and that provision for re- 
tention in Federal ownership will be 
necessary. But, let me also hasten to add 
that I think we must find the means to 
provide for the transfer of much of this 
public land into non-Federal ownership 
and provide development and, at the 
same time, broaden the tax base of com- 
munities affected. 

Throughout the 15-plus years that I 
have served in Congress, during all of 
which I have been a member of the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
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we have tried to cope with fragments 
of this problem. Republican and Demo- 
cratic administrations alike have sub- 
mitted Executive communications rec- 
ommending modification of the public 
land laws in one or another respect. 
Some form of substantive amendment to 
the public land laws has been considered 
in each Congress since the 80th; but no 
major revision has been adopted. 

In the 86th and 87th Congresses our 
Subcommittee on Public Lands held ex- 
tensive hearings on and spent consider- 
able time in discussion of legislation de- 
signed to provide for the disposal of pub- 
lic land for community expansion and 
for residential, commercial, and indus- 
trial development. 

We came to the conclusion, Mr. Chair- 
man, that this matter of public land law 
revision could not be handled on a piece- 
meal basis. The need for the retention 
of lands for recreation use cannot be 
separated from the need to provide land 
for private development—the rules for 
one procedure must be integrated with 
the rules for the other. Congress must 
face up to its constitutional responsi- 
bility to dispose of and make all needful 
rules and regulations” pertaining to the 
public lands. We cannot allow a public 
land policy to be developed negatively 
by default of Congress; and still that is 
what we are doing when we allow the 
executive branch, without proper statu- 
tory guidelines, to decide which lands 
should be retained and which lands 
should be sold. 

On October 15, 1962, as a step toward 
recapturing the proper role of Congress, 
I addressed a letter to the President of 
the United States soliciting the assist- 
ance of his Office to facilitate enactment 
of public land legislation. In his re- 
sponse January 17, 1963, President Ken- 
nedy outlined many of the problems 
facing the Federal Government in con- 
nection with its public land ownership 
and concurred in the “view that the 
system warrants comprehensive re- 
vision.” 

It seemed to me that the first step to- 
ward revision is find out where we stand 
at the present time with relation to ad- 
ministration of existing law. We there- 
fore asked the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress to 
summarize the public land laws and 
identify the manner in which congres- 
sional mandates were being carried out, 
or the manner in which the executive 
department has stepped in where Con- 
gress has failed to act. They estimated 
that a compilation of readily available 
legislative and executive materials alone 
would cost approximately $190,000 and, 
of course, involve the hiring of additional 
personnel. The library estimated that 
the cost would be approximately twice 
as much, or $380,000, to provide a study 
reviewing all actions of both Congress 
and the executive branch. 

These estimates did not include the 
cost of an analysis of the materials com- 
piled nor the cost of space, furniture, or 
office equipment. 

I think it is safe to say, Mr. Chairman, 
from our conversations with the people 
at the Legislative Reference Service that 
a comprehensive study by that organiza- 
tion would cost approximately $1 million 
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and when completed would only repre- 
sent the beginnings of the study that is 
needed. 

I considered the possibility of having 
either the Public Lands Subcommittee 
or a Special Subcommittee of the In- 
terior Committee, with an enlarged com- 
mittee staff, undertake the task of re- 
viewing the public land laws. But the 
difficulty, I concluded, is that we would 
not be able to get the broad type of con- 
sideration that should be given to this 
matter. 

H.R. 8070 provides for the establish- 
ment of a 19-member Commission made 
up of 6 Members of the House and 6 
Members of the Senate plus 6 members 
to be appointed by the President and a 
Chairman to be elected by the first 18. 
I submit that it is the most practicable 
way to approach this problem and I 
urge adoption of the bill. 

I would suggest to my colleagues that 
what we have endeavored to do here is 
to follow the guidelines and the opera- 
tions of the Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission, which made 
one of the finest studies of what is going 
to be demanded and what is presently 
demanded of the United States in regard 
to the recreational facilities for our peo- 
ple. If we had not made that study, I 
am sure that we would have been in 
more difficulty today regarding this mat- 
ter of recreation—the Federal Govern- 
ment’s part in the matter, the State 
governments’ part in the matter, the 
local governments’ part in the matter, 
and the coordination of all, so that the 
people who are using our facilities and 
the people who are administering and 
supervising these facilities for recrea- 
tion could be brought into harmony with 
each other—than we are. 

Mr. GROSS.. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

On page 17 of the bill I note the Com- 
mission is authorized, without regard 
to the civil service laws and regulations 
and without regard to the Classification 
Act, to hire personnel. Why did you set 
aside the civil service laws and the Clas- 
sification Act? 

Mr. ASPINALL. May I say to my col- 
league from Iowa that this is the lan- 
guage that was used in the Outdoor 
Recreational Resources Review Com- 
mission legislation. It is in order to get 
the qualified talent that is necessary for 
the report and not tie them into the clas- 
sified civil service itself. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. WESTLAND. I should like to 
compliment my good friend from Colo- 
rado on his usual comprehensive and 
detailed analysis of this legislation, and 
compliment him also for his diligence 
in pursuing this subject, which is so in- 
volved. It has been a matter for study 
by the committee for many years. I 
think it has bipartisan support on the 
committee, as indicated by the fact that 
the membership on the Commission it- 
self is completely bipartisan. I want to 
support this legislation. I think it is one 
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of the good bills to come out of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. ASPINALL. May I reply to my 
colleague from Washington that it is my 
hope that the President in making his 
appointments will keep in mind the non- 
partisan aspect of this Commission. 

Mr. WESTLAND. If the President will 
act in the same manner as the commit- 
tee acted, that is what he will do; and 
I hope he will. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GROSS. Also on page 17, I note 
that the Commission is authorized to en- 
ter into contracts or agreements. I as- 
sume this means it can go out and hire 
consulting firms. 

Mr. ASPINALL. This means, if I may 
reply to my colleague, the gentleman 
from Iowa, that here too we followed the 
same procedure that was set up in the 
Outdoor Recreational Resources Review 
Commission statute—the Commission 
may have access to specialists who can 
do the work at a fair price. This does 
away with the necessity of loading up 
the staff in order to take care of these 
particular studies that are desired. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to join my colleagues in sup- 
porting H.R. 8070—a bill designed to 
study existing laws and procedures on 
public lands of the United States. The 
chairman, the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. ASPINALL] and members of 
the Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee are to be highly commended for 
their leadership and consideration of 
this legislation. It is long overdue. 
There are far too many laws in conflict 
and redundancy prevails throughout. 

In my district on the north coast of 
California, we are very much concerned 
about public land laws because of our 
high percentage of public land ownership. 
I believe this bill is a great step forward 
in bringing into proper perspective the 
complicated laws restricting the proper 
and orderly development of our lands. 
In keeping with good conservation prac- 
tices, it is necessary to retain certain 
lands in public ownership. However, 
the Congress should recognize their re- 
sponsibility by making a payment in 
lieu of taxes for lands owned within the 
boundaries of a local political subdivi- 
sion. This payment to a school district 
or county would go far toward broaden- 
ing the income base and at the same time 
promote conservation programs so ur- 
gently needed to preserve certain 
esthetic values throughout our great 
Nation. I would suggest the Public 
Land Review Commission give serious 
study and thought to this in-lieu-pay- 
ment principle at an early date. Fur- 
ther, I would recommend that the Com- 
mission consult the public-land experts 
of the National Association of County 
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Officials to ascertain the interests and 
problems of this very responsible organi- 
zation. States and local units of gov- 
ernment throughout this Nation are 
faced with a serious dilemma in meet- 
ing their demands for public services. 
We at the Federal level must take the 
lead in doing everything possible to pro- 
mote self-sufficiency at the grassroots 
level of government. 

A proper step would be to inventory 
our public lands, determine which lands 
are needed for public purposes, consider 
possible exchanges to promote the con- 
servation interests, then sell the remain- 
ing lands to our private sector. The re- 
ceipts from the sale of these lands could 
then be applied toward the reduction of 
our national debt and at the same time 
release lands to the private sector for 
long-range development, thus broaden- 
ing the tax base of States and local 
units of government, thereby enabling 
these political subdivisions to be more 
self-sufficient in their own right and less 
dependent on Central Government. The 
strength of America lies in the founda- 
tion of our Federal system—we must do 
everything in our power to promote this 
philosophy. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, and Members of the 
Committee, I support wholeheartedly the 
enactment of this bill in order to help 
get a bipartisan review of our public 
land laws underway. 

Let me make it clear at the outset that 
this bill is not everything I hoped it 
would be or that it could be, but I think 
it is as comprehensive as we can realis- 
tically hope to get at this time. Per- 
sonally, I would have preferred legisla- 
tion that would have provided for the 
establishment of a commission with 
broader powers and with a charter that 
would enable it to study the entire fabric 
of our water laws as well as our public 
land laws because they are so intertwined 
that I do not believe you can study the 
one without the other. But, I do not 
have the majority of the committee with 
me, and I therefore support the present 
bill as a necessary first step in the re- 
evaluation of natural resource manage- 
ment in this country. 

The bill that has been brought to the 
floor today is better than the bill as in- 
troduced originally. It has been revised 
to provide for a bipartisan commission 
modeled after the plan of the Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion on which I had the honor and privi- 
lege to serve. The Commission itself 
will be assisted by an Advisory Council, 
an instrumentality that likewise was 
utilized with great success by the Out- 
door Recreation Resources Review Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not take the 
time of the Committee to go into the de- 
tails of the bill that have been discussed 
by the chairman of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. AsPINALL] and 
will be discussed by the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Public Lands, the gen- 
tleman from Nevada [Mr. BARING]. I 
do, however, want to bring a few salient 
facts to your attention and emphasize 
the need as seen from my vantage point 
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for a comprehensive review of the public 
land laws. 

I have heard since coming to the floor 
today the comment that this bill is call- 
ing for the establishment of a commis- 
sion and the expenditure of approxi- 
mately $4 million and some people have 
thought this is a tremendous expendi- 
ture of money. I do not want anyone to 
believe I think the sum of $4 million is 
a small amount of money. But let me 
call your attention to several figures 
which have recently been published 
one by the Secretary of the Interior some 
short time ago placing the estimated 
value of the surface of the public lands 
which are owned by the peoples of the 
United States at a conservative value of 
$320 billion. That, my friends, is equal 
to the national debt—this is what you, 
the American people own. I would like 
to point out one other little factor to give 
some idea of the amount of money that 
some of the public lands that you own 
are bringing into your Treasury. 

The Bureau of Land Management has 
just published the figures on the re- 
ceipts of revenue from the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf from 1955 until 1963. 

“Your Government—you, the people 
has secured from this one facet of your 
property in that period of time $795,- 
604,060.61 in rent. You have received 
in royalties from that same asset 
$24,858,403.36. There is in escrow, for 
lands that are in dispute between several 
of the States and the United States, the 
sum of $624,842,112.24. So the total 
amount of money involved for this one 
asset of yours, which we are handling, is 
$1,445,304,576.21. When you call upon a 
committee of Congress to handle that 
amount of money, I believe it behooves 
you to look as well at the amount we are 
asking you to spend to make this Com- 
mission possible to survey and determine 
what are the laws which govern the han- 
dling of this property, and what our fu- 
ture policy should be with regard to the 
lands you the people of the United States 
own. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
my colleague the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I am happy to yield 
to the chairman of the full committee. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I feel that perhaps 
some of our colleagues may have noted 
a difference between the figure of 1½ 
trillion which I used and the $320 billion 
figure used by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. 

I was referring to the oil shale deposits 
to be found on the public domain in 
Colorado, Wyoming, and Utah; and it is 
estimated that there are available in that 
area 144 trillion barrels of oil, for use at 
some time in the future. This, of course, 
is a subsurface value. 

I bring this out, because our question 
is: Who is to make the decision as to how 
these are to be handled or disposed of, 
leased, and so forth? Is that to be done 
by administrative action, as it is done at 
the present time, or should Congress 
have something to say about the treat- 
ment of assets of such an enormous 
value. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I thank the chairman 
of the full committee, the gentleman 
from Colorado (Mr. ASPINALL]. 
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One of the questions we must decide 
today is whether we shall continue to 
permit the executive branch of Govern- 
ment, and the executive agencies down- 
town to make all the decisions with 
regard to our public lands or whether 
we shall measure up to the responsibili- 
ties placed upon us by the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Article 4, section 3 provides: 

The Congress shall have the power to dis- 
pose of and make all needful rules and reg- 
ulations respecting the territory or other 
property belonging to the United States.” 


What this bill does is authorize a 
Commission to study the present laws 
and regulations and make broad recom- 
mendations as to what our policy should 
be in the future so that Congress can 
properly exercise the power placed on it 
by the Constitution. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. So long as we are kick- 
ing figures around, let us take a look at 
the public and private debt of this coun- 
try, which, on December 31, 1963, was 
$1,095 billion. I wonder if, by the same 
logic, we ought not create a commission 
to tell us what to do with the public and 
private debt of this country. If we are 
just going to kick a lot of figures around 
in justification for this sort of thing, we 
might as well do that. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I say to my colleague, 
the gentleman from Iowa, that I do not 
believe we are kicking figures around. 
If his figures had any relevance to the 
bill now under consideration, I would 
certainly support him, and if when such 
a bill is presented to the floor maybe 
such a bill will have my wholehearted 
support. 

The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
ASPINALL] has stressed the magnitude of 
the public lands and emphasized that 
the heavy concentration of public do- 
main is in Alaska and the 11 western 
continental States. But make no mis- 
take about it: The management, the use, 
and the possible disposal by sale or 
otherwise of these public lands—which 
belong to all the people of the United 
States—is important to us in the East, 
and you in the North and South, as well 
as to those in the West. 

It has been pointed out that the pub- 
lic domain is that land that came directly 
into Federal ownership and, in its purest 
sense, has never been in non-Federal 
ownership. It has further been pointed 
out that the United States owns within 
the 50 States 769.9 million acres of 
land, of which 718.1 million acres are 
public domain. Just as important, and 
what has not been pointed out, is the 
fact that the Federal Government at one 
time or another held title to about four- 
fifths of our country’s gross area and 
that under that great body of law known 
as the public land laws we have trans- 
ferred for non-Federal use approximately 
1.1 billion acres of land. 

In other words, the 718.1 million acres 
of public domain now remaining repre- 
sent but a small portion of all the public 
domain that we have had. And when 
you deduct from this total the 365.4 mil- 
lion acres of public domain in Alaska 
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we are left with only 352.7 million acres 
in the continental United States, of 
which only 177.2 million acres are not 
reserved for some specific use. These 
federally owned public domain lands 
present us with the last opportunity to 
preplan for the use that will truly be in 
the highest and best public interest. 

These public domain lands, both in 
Alaska as well as the other States, are 
important to the Nation because of the 
forestry products that come therefrom, 
for their wilderness values, for the oil, 
gas, and other minerals they yield, for 
the range lands they provide, for the 
revenue they produce in the course of 
their use for commercial production, for 
their watershed and wildlife values, and 
for the opportunities afforded to hunters, 
fishermen, hikers, and other recreation- 
ists who enjoy these lands. In addition 
to this we have, in the public domain, 
lands that remain in their primitive state 
and that have been preserved from com- 
mercial use, thereby affording the op- 
portunity to scientists as well as laymen 
to study, or just enjoy, areas that most 
closely approximate the natural state in 
which our forefathers found this land of 
ours. . 

These land areas belong to all the 
American people and all the American 
people should share in establishing the 
guidelines for the future use or disposi- 
tion of these public domain lands. The 
most significant question pressing upon 
us now is how to accommodate the pub- 
lic land laws and the use of the public 
lands to the needs of today. 

The basic mining law of the United 
States governing the acquisition of land 
because of the presence of valuable min- 
erals was adopted in 1872. Today, al- 
most 100 years later, that law is still the 
basic law under which the discovery of a 
valuable mineral deposit and its develop- 
ment entitles the locator thereof to ob- 
tain fee title to the land at a nominal 
price without regard to the value, for 
example, of standing timber or the future 
use of the property as a resort. In the 
87th Congress and again in this Congress 
I introduced legislation to modernize the 
mining laws and bring them into har- 
mony with the last half of the 20th 
century. 

The Department of the Interior has 
requested legislation to permit it to sell 
public lands that the Secretary believes 
are suitable for residential, commercial, 
or industrial purposes. Members of the 
Congress have from time to time spon- 
sored legislation concerning other spe- 
cific aspects of public land management 
and disposal. 

The Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs has held hearings on sev- 
eral proposals over the past several years. 
Our conclusions are that all these vari- 
ous proposals must be considered to- 
gether and that you cannot get a proper 
picture of what we are doing, and what 
we should do, without undertaking a 
comprehensive review. I concur with the 
committee’s conclusion that such a study, 
by a Commission of the type that would 
be established by H.R. 8070, can best ac- 
complish the task. In saying this, how- 
ever, I would be remiss if I did not again 
allude to my earlier reference to the 
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committee’s failure to include a review 
of the water laws. 

I do not see how the Commission is 
going to study the problems assigned to 
it without getting into the question of 
water, and I want the record that we 
make here today to show that the failure 
to mention water in H.R. 8070 does not 
preclude the Commission from studying 
the use and sources of water required 
for the use of public lands. The bill as 
I understand it gives to the Commission 
complete authority to study all the laws 
pertaining to the public lands which, by 
definition, include all surface and sub- 
surface resources of all such lands. The 
Commission’s inability to study the gen- 
eral water law problem outside the pub- 
lic lands in no way inhibits it from study- 
ing the laws affecting water on the public 
lands. 

If you expect to make land available 
for use—whether under continued Fed- 
eral ownership and management or after 
sale for private development—the people 
who come there will need water. You 
need water in mining operations and you 
need water for agricultural development. 
It may well be that among the criteria 
to be developed for determining land use 
will be a determination as to the avail- 
ability of water. And, a determination 
of the availability of water involves in 
it a determination as to whether you 
have a right to obtain water for a par- 
ticular tract. For land without water in 
most cases is valueless. 

If we do not act to meet the situation 
that confronts us, we will have no basis 
for complaint if the people downtown 
move in and establish their own criteria, 
their own rules, and their own proce- 
dures concerning the retention, the use, 
and the management of the public lands. 
Piecemeal patchwork of the public land 
laws will not suffice. We must examine 
the entire structure and come to basic 
decisions. We must do it now. 

The foundation for future action can 
be started hereby passing H.R. 8070 and 
taking a necessary step toward the es- 
tablishment of a Commission so con- 
stituted that its recommendations con- 
cerning revision of the public land laws 
will be given recognition and, from the 
outset, sympathetic consideration. 

After study of the pending bill in the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, we amended it to change the com- 
position of the Commission. I submit 
that we have proposed a well-balanced 
body in providing for six Members of the 
House and six Members of the Senate 
together with six to be appointed by the 
President from among those who, by 
background and overall knowledge, have 
an understanding of the problems affect- 
ing the public lands. 

Another matter I would like to call to 
your attention. Someone has objected 
to a provision in the bill which they 
think allows for payment for members 
of the advisory committee. If you will 
look at the bill as drafted by the com- 
mittee, on page 14 you will find the 
following: 

(e) Members of the Advisory Council shall 
serve without compensation, but shall be en- 
titled to reimbursement for actual travel and 
subsistence expenses incurred in attending 
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meetings of the Council called or approved 
by the Chairman of the Commission or in 
carrying out duties assigned by the Chair- 
man. 


Mrs. Sr. GEORGE, speaking on the 
rule, called attention to a provision of 
the bill which appears on page 17 and 
states as follows: 

(d) Service of an individual as a member 
of the Advisory Council, as the representa- 
tive of a Governor, or employment by the 
Commission of an attorney or expert in any 
job of professional field on a part-time or 
full-time basis with or without compensation 
shall not be considered as service or employ- 
ment bringing such individuals within the 
provisions of the Act of October 23, 1962 (76 
Stat. 1119). 


The statute referred to is the con- 
fliet- of - interest statute. It is placed in 
this bill so that anyone who is presently 
serving in any one of those capacities 
can also be a member of the Advisory 
Council, or be hired by the Commission 
if the Commission so desires. 

Now, where did this language come 
from? It is taken verbatim from the 
first and second acts passed by the Con- 
gress of the United States establishing 
the Hoover Commission. This language 
is included because the Civil Service 
Commission said it was necessary so that 
the conflict-of-interest statute would not 
affect people who were called upon to 
advise the Commission or to work for it. 
It does not—and I want to make the 
record specifically clear—I repeat “it 
does not” authorize any member of the 
Advisory Council to receive any compen- 
sation except subsistence allowance and 
travel pay to meetings called for that 
purpose. 

Ladies and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, I feel that today we are establishing 
a landmark in the passage of this bill. 
It has received careful study by our com- 
mittee. The chairman of the full com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Colorado 
(Mr. ASPINALL], has for several years 
discussed with me as the ranking minor- 
ity member of that committee the pos- 
sibility of having our own committee do 
this work. But because of the very mag- 
nitude of the problem, because of the 
fact that the statutes that are on the 
books, that Congress passed in a piece- 
meal way from the very beginning until 
now; from the inconsistent rulings that 
the Solicitors of the Interior Department 
have made over the years; the problem 
is too gigantic for any committee of Con- 
gress to handle. For that reason we 
come before you now with this bill. 

In urging your support of this meas- 
ure I assure you that your House Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
will exercise not only liaison but also 
surveillance over the activities of the 
Commission in order to make certain on 
the one hand that our objectives are ful- 
filled and on the other hand that we can 
respond promptly to either interim or 
final recommendations submitted by the 
Commission. 

This is what a wise and prudent owner 
of land would do—you are the owners of 
that land, and I know you will support 
the committee. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Nevada (Mr. BARING]. 
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Mr. BARING. Mr. Chairman, I am 
very pleased to have the honor to join 
with the chairman of the full committee 
in bringing before the House H.R. 8070, 
providing for the establishment of a 
Public Land Law Review Commission. 
The Subcommittee on Public Lands, of 
which I have the honor of being chair- 
man, not only held extensive hearings 
during this Congress on this specific 
legislation but also has held extensive 
hearings on related public lands, matters 
that underscore the need for a thorough- 
going comprehensive review of the public 
land laws. 

We are at a crossroads in determina- 
tion of public land policy. We have a 
choice: Congress can abdicate complete- 
ly or we can take action to provide for 
necessary revision of the public land 
laws. 

Our conclusion, which we recommend 
for your favorable consideration today, 
is that Congress take affirmative action 
in this field and that we lay the founda- 
tion for proper revision by creating a 
congressionally controlled commission 
with broad public representation which 
can review the existing situation, study 
the needs of the future, and make rec- 
ommendations to the Congress for the 
enactment of legislation necessary to 
carry out these recommendations. 

The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
ASPINALL] has outlined the background 
need for revision of the public land 
laws. I shall not duplicate what he has 
said. I want the record to show that I 
associate myself with his remarks for 
which reason I, too, sponsored a com- 
panion (H.R. 8071) to the bill on the 
floor today. I would like to take just 
a few minutes to discuss the committee’s 
consideration and action on this legisla- 
tion. 

First and foremost, I think that it 
should be made perfectly clear that in 
the hearings held by the Subcommittee 
on Public Lands nobody appeared to 
say that the public land laws should not 
be revised. Representatives of the ex- 
ecutive departments, representatives of 
industry groups, representatives of con- 
servation organizations, and representa- 
tives of the users of the public domain 
all endorsed in principle establishment 
of an independent body to study the re- 
vision of the public land laws. 

The chief points of interest that de- 
veloped in the testimony related to the 
proposed composition of the Commission 
and its power to compel the production of 
records through the use of the subpena 
power. 

A large majority of those appearing 
before the committee recommended that 
there should be no representatives of the 
executive branch of the Government on 
the Commission. While some thought 
that the Commission should be limited 
to Members of the House and Senate, and 
one organization recommended that no 
Members be included from either the 
legislative or executive branches, the ma- 
jority supported a Commission made up 
of Members of the House and Senate 
plus persons to be appointed by the Pres- 
ident from non-Government public life. 

We have agreed on the wisdom of these 
recommendations and the bill H.R. 8070, 
before you today provides for a 19-mem- 
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ber, bipartisan Commission composed of 
6 members of the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs—3 majority 
and 3 minority—to be appointed by the 
Speaker, 6 members of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs— 
again evenly divided, 3 majority and 3 
minority—to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, 6 members to be 
appointed by the President of the United 
States and the Chairman of the Com- 
mission who would be elected by the 
majority vote of the 18 first appointed. 
We have provided for the chairman of 
the Commission to be a full-time job be- 
cause we think that it will take the full 
time of any person who is going to give 
it the proper attention. 

While all other members of the Com- 
mission will serve without pay and re- 
ceive only a per diem and travel ex- 
penses when actually serving, the Com- 
mission will be authorized to set the sal- 
ary of the Chairman, thereby assuring 
the opportunity of obtaining the best per- 
son for the task. 

We have also, of course, provided am- 
ple authority for the Commission to hire 
professional and clerical staff personnel. 
And, while we have included a limitation 
on the overall appropriations to be made 
for the Commission's study, we believe 
the $4 million that would be authorized 
would be ample for the purpose. 

With regard to the other focal point of 
discussion by witnesses appearing before 
the committee, we have curtailed the au- 
thority that would be granted to issue 
subpenas to compel the attendance and 
testimony of witnesses and the produc- 
tion of records. We have, however, giv- 
en the Commission itself authority to 
issue such subpenas provided that it 
would not require the presence of the 
parties subpenaed at a hearing to be held 
outside a State wherein the witness is 
found, or resides, or transacts business. 
We have provided further that if the wit- 
ness submits material on a confidential 
basis, the Commission shall not make the 
material public. We have further pro- 
vided that if the Commission obtains 
material from any agency of Government 
and the material had previously been 
submitted on a confidential basis, and 
the confidentiality of those materials is 
protected by statute, the materials so 
produced shall be held confidential by 
the Commission. We submit that these 
are fair and equitable solutions to sen- 
sitive problems. 

Let me call to your attention a few 
other salient points in this legislation. 
First of all, the bill and its declaration 
of policy establishes as a guideline for 
the Commission that it is to be the policy 
of the Congress that the public lands of 
the United States shall be either retained 
and managed as Federal property or, in 
the alternative, disposed of, all in a man- 
ner to provide the maximum benefit for 
the general public, And, as stated in 
the committee report which I filed on 
H.R. 8070, the committee has taken no 
position as to these alternatives which are 
exclusively within the scope of recom- 
mendations to be made by the Commis- 
sion. 

We have assured that the Commission 
will receive necessary assistance, guid- 
ance, and advice by providing for, first, 
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departmental liaison officers to be ap- 
pointed to represent each Federal de- 
partment or agency which has any in- 
terest in or responsibility with respect 
to the use of the public lands; second, an 
advisory council composed of the Federal 
agency liaison officer together with 25 
additional members to be appointed by 
the Commission from among the various 
major citizen groups interested in the 
problems relating to the public lands; 
and third, representatives from each of 
the States to be chosen by the vernor 
to work with the Commission. 

In addition to limiting the funds that 
may be appropriated for use by the Com- 
mission that I indicated a moment ago, 
we have also put a time limit in the bill 
for the conclusion of the Commission’s 
work. We have specified that it must 
submit its report to the President and 
the Congress not later than December 31, 
1967, and go out of business 6 months 
thereafter. During the 3-year period the 
study is being made, there would be direct 
and continuous liaison between your 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs and the Commission by virtue of the 
six members of the committee that would 
be serving on the Commission, thereby 
enabling us, if necessary, to act quickly 
in the event legislation affecting the pub- 
lic lands is required before the final re- 
port is submitted. 

Mr. Chairman, as indicated by the gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL], 
the review that we propose be made of 
the public land laws is long overdue. I 
urge adoption of H.R. 8070 so that we 
may proceed to make that study. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. WHARTON]. 

Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Chairman, in 
this debate there should be a place for 
the Devil's Advocate. We should look 
at all sides of the problem here and con- 
sider this matter very carefully. 

First, I wish to pay tribute to our 
chairman, our very distinguished chair- 
man, and in doing so I at the same time 
wish to outline my line of reasoning as 
to this proposed legislation. 

In our chairman we have one of the 
most distinguished authorities and capa- 
ble lawyers on the subject of land man- 
agement and various problems that come 
before our committee from the country 
today. By the same token, it is my 
thought that the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs and the Sen- 
ate Committee as well are most ably 
qualified to handle the matters outlined 
in this bill. 

Specifically, I desire to call your atten- 
tion to page 10 of the bill. The declara- 
tions are outlined as follows, and this is 
very proper and it is very concisely 
stated: 

First. A comprehensive review of those 
laws, rules, and regulations relating to 
land management. 

Second. To determine whether and to 
what extent revisions thereof are nec- 
essary. 

That is all there is to it. 

This Commission is not to recodify the 
land laws or anything of that kind. 
Contrary to some intimations here, it is 
not to provide for the sale of public land. 
As our chairman has already outlined, 
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the sale of public land has been carried 
on since the Continental Congress, and 
there are many laws. Possibly the laws 
are too complicated, but that is not go- 
ing to be decided by the proposed Com- 
mission. 

Let me point out to you the reasons 
why. It has been stated that the Con- 
gress must face up to the situation. 
That is a very true statement. And 
may I point out this commission pri- 
marily is composed of 12 Members of the 
Congress, 6 from the House and 6 from 
the Senate. 

It has been said that this problem is 
too gigantic for the House and Senate 
to handle. We need a large committee 
of a hundred individuals to handle this 
enormous problem, it is stated. If it is 
too gigantic for the House and the Sen- 
ate to handle, why, then, are 12 of our 
Members appointed to this commission, 
which will consume the time of their 
regular duties? I think that is a perti- 
nent point to answer. 

In addition, I would like to point out 
what a member of the Rules Committee 
stated, namely, that this item has not 
been budgeted. It is a $4 million item 
and in connection therewith it is also 
interesting to note that the life of this 
commission will be approximately 4 
years. It will not terminate at this 
coming presidential election. It will 
terminate just before the next following 
‘presidential election. Four years is a 
long time, and with the staff that is con- 
templated, the extent of the figures and 
the buildup thereof, very obviously there 
will be a request for additional funds 
before the 4 years is up. 

I think the records of the committees 
by and large, if we had a list of all 
committees that have worked along oper- 
ations of this kind, would be rather a 
sorry spectacle. I do not think at the 
end of 4 years anything will have been 
accomplished when this proposed com- 
mittee of about 100 reports back its 
comprehensive review. They are not 
going to determine anything. That will 
still be up to the Congress. 

I intend to vote against this bill, and 
I trust we will be able to express our- 
selves by a record vote at this time. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHARTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS. I was quite interested 
in the gentleman’s minority views, and 
also those expressed here. Would the 
gentleman develop just a little bit more, 
if he can, why it is your committee can- 
not go forward and do the work that this 
bill suggests a commission do? It would 
seem to me that that should be a sine 
qua non, that there should be some rea- 
son why the committee cannot do this 
work and therefore needs this commis- 
sion. Can the gentleman give us a rea- 
son, if there is a reason? 

Mr. WHARTON. I think the gentle- 
man and I agree on that. I do not know 
how I could state it any more clearly. 
Of course, we have the Senate committee 
on the same subject. The House com- 
mittee is a very capable one. I do not 
know where we could find a better man 
than our own chairman. I do not know 
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if it is complimentary to say that the 
committee of 100 which would be set up 
could be more capable. 

Mr. CURTIS. I appreciate the facts 
are that our committee could do this. 
The question I have raised is really one 


as to why the committee itself feels this 


way. I have not yet finished reading 
the committee report, and I may be a 
little bit premature in asking the ques- 
tion. It may be set out here. 

Mr. WHARTON. I think the gentle- 
man is familiar with the fact that the 
committee holds hearings on these mat- 
ters at all times during the session. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
13 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. KL.] 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I think in 
the first instance it is important that we 
realize that this is not a picayunish mat- 
ter, because we are here concerned with 
approximately one-third of the entire 
area of the 50 States of the United 
States. This in itself gives some indica- 
tion of why we have to have some special 
means of taking care of the problem. 

The gentleman from Missouri poses a 
question. His State is about the same 
size as mine. The public lands of the 
United States amount to an area 23 
times the size of the State of Iowa. This 
is not a little matter. 

In Iowa and in Missouri and in some 
of the eastern States we are not often 
concerned with problems of public lands 
because we do not have many of these 
acres in our area, but I assure you that 
in some areas of the United States this 
is a matter of existence, a matter of life 
and death. 

Suppose you are a city official of a city 
like Las Vegas, Nev. Your city has an 
expanding population. The city bound- 
aries have grown right out to that Gov- 
ernment land which surrounds your city. 
You need some of that land so that your 
city can expand, but there is no provi- 
sion in law under which you can acquire 
this land, no provision whatsoever for 
giving you the few acres that you need 
for expansion of Las Vegas or whatever 
city you have in mind. 

If you do not have some set policy 
this policy can be changed by each ad- 
ministrator in the Department, almost 
as a matter of whim. I would also re- 
mind my colleagues that this particular 
type of activity is fraught with interest 
for every Member of the Congress, for if 
it seems to the average of our 180 mil- 
lion citizens that we are giving that city 
something that belongs to all the citizens, 
immediately we are charged with giving 
away our birthright, our land that be- 
longs to every citizen. This thing is im- 
portant in certain areas of the country 
now. It is of very great significance. 
But it is for the future, a problem for 
all citizens of this country. 

What happens if we take this up bit 
by bit, if we do not get an overall pic- 
ture of it? Then we shall witness this 
perpetual conflict of interest which we 
have, instead of trying to find the ex- 
clusive interests where they are neces- 
sary and instead of developing compati- 
ble uses of this vast area where that is 
possible. 
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I think it would be advisable to see 
what the alternatives to this approach 
are. First of all, we can do nothing. 
ye can just let the thing go on as it 

as. 

Remember, the chairman pointed out 
we have over 5,000 laws now governing 
this particular area of jurisdiction. 
These laws provide a conflict and incon- 
sistency and a duplication. The citizens, 
the industries and the areas where there 
are public lands do not know from one 
year to the other what the policy is. 
They do not know what their rights are. 
They do not know what their responsi- 
bilities are. The States have many prob- 
lems which cannot be resolved bit by bit. 
The bureaus themselves, the Bureau of 
Mines and the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, and so on, because there is such an 
infirm base and such an inconsistent 
base from which to operate, become less 
than efficient. There is a natural decay 
which sets in because they do not have 
any logical base from which to operate. 
Unless we have an overall review of this 
entire subject, there is no way that we 
can give the administrator of these pub- 
lic lands the kind of base of operations 
that they need. We find if we do not do 
something of this sort, these administra- 
tive changes are still possible and we do 
not know from year to year what is hap- 
pening. 

Secondly, we could build up the staff of 
the Interior Committee to do this work. 
I suppose we could. Let us look at this 
for just a moment since the point has 
been raised pointedly. 

The Committee on the Interior of the 
House of Representatives has the 10 
members on its staff which were provided 
for under the 1946 Reorganization Act. 
We have six clerks and four members of 
the counseling staff. You can contrast 
this with some committees of the House 
which have as many as 53 staff members. 
Talk about the expense of a commission. 
You do not hire these 53 extra staff 
members for investigative purposes for 
nothing. They do not come for peanuts. 
When they get rid of this job, then the 
53 staff members—you can bet your bot- 
tom dollar—remain on the payroll to do 
another and another and still another 
job. Not so with the staff of this com- 
mittee because when this job is done the 
Commission ends. 

What else happens when you provide 
only a kind of program through commit- 
tee activity? Right now this House has a 
tremendous problem which lies in the 
fact that the staff is doing a lot of work 
that Members of Congress ought to be 
doing. We have such completely incom- 
prehensible things as this going on. A 
committee chairman hires an economic 
expert for a committee. He is a staff 
member. Then the chairman brings that 
member in to testify in favor of legisla- 
tion before the committee. This is not 
the way to proceed in trying to solve this 
problem. If we leave it up to this second 
alternative, we are going to have duplica- 
tion of effort in many committees of the 
House and between the committees in the 
House and the Senate. We are not going 
to get the job done. We are neyer going 
to give adequate voice to the States. 
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What does the State get into on this? 
If you check the hearings, you will find 
out that some States like Nevada, 85 
percent of the land area of the State is 
owned by the Federal Government. You 
can imagine putting yourself in the place 
of a Governor and the tax experts in a 
State where 85 percent of the land be- 
longs to the Federal Government. How 
are you going to get the money to operate 
your State? To what alternatives be- 
sides property taxes and industrial taxes 
do you turn to get the funds to operate 
your State? So you see we cannot give 
adequate voice to the States and we can- 
not give adequate voice to the people 
whose livelihood depends on using these 
public lands. What do we do with the 
grazers? We let them come into the 
committee and testify. Most of the time 
one of them testifies and then includes 
the rest of the remarks in the RECORD 
where they are buried and nobody pays 
any more attention to it. When miners 
come in every year to testify, they put all 
the stuff in a pile and put it in the Recorp 
and the voice is not adequate. 

This, of course, is important to the 
Nation. Contrary to many widely held 
beliefs, the people who use the public 
lands are not robber barons out to see 
how much they can exploit the citizens of 
the United States. They want to do 
what is right, but under present con- 
ditions they cannot do what is right 
always because they do not even know 
what the policies are. So, we get to this 
business of the Commission itself. First, 
let me say this is not a regulatory com- 
mission. The first gentlewoman who 
spoke this afternoon indicated this was 
another FCC or Interstate Commerce 
Commission or something of that sort. 
This is not a regulatory agency. This 
is a Commission to study a big problem 
in the Federal Government to see what 
we can do about it. 

So far as Iam concerned, I believe this 
is one reform of the Congress we might 
use, and apply more generally. Usually 
when someone talks of congressional re- 
form it is because there are groups of 
people who are “out” who want “in,” or 
who have a specific political purpose they 
wish to achieve, so they seek some reform 
in the organizations of Congress, in the 
Rules Committee or in other procedures. 

The Commission idea offers a genuine 
reform with great merit. This is why: 
We start out by trying to assess the 
needs. 

We should remember that the heart 
of the Commission is legislative, with six 
Members from the House and six Mem- 
bers from the Senate. In addition, we 
call on the best brains in the mining in- 
dustry, in the grazing industry, and from 
the economics departments of our uni- 
versities. These people will work day 
after day with the Members of Congress 
to try to develop the kind of information 
needed to establish what courses of ac- 
tion should be taken and how they should 


be taken. 
We will include the States, so that 
each State will have a voice. The States 


will be full partners. Their needs will 
be heard, and proper procedures can be 
developed. We would include the ad- 
ministrative branch. They are the peo- 
ple who administer these programs, and 
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they know a lot of the administrative 
problems which never occur tous. They 
must deal with the problems day by day. 
This is a valuable adjunct. 

When we get through, what will we 
have? We will have recommendations 
drawn up by this Commission, which are 
in nature bipartisan, because the mem- 
bers work side by side. We will not have 
political interference, which we might 
have when the administration proposes 
something to the Congress or the Con- 
gress proposes something to the admin- 
istration. Politics, to a large extent, 
will be avoided, because we will reach 
areas of agreement. We will remove the 
politics. 

Furthermore, we will remove the con- 
flict between the House and the Senate, 
because Members of both bodies will be 
involved. 

We will remove the conflict which ad- 
ministratively exists between depart- 
ments downtown and the Congress, be- 
cause the administration will be involved. 

There will be recommendations which 
can be presented to the Congress which, 
because they will be of less debatable 
nature, because they will be based firmly 
on all the information that can be de- 
veloped from all sources, will make up 
a tailor-made program. They can be 
presented to the House and to the Senate, 
and we will have a reasonable assurance 
that if passed by the Congress they will 
be approved, because the administration 
is involved in this program. 

Someone suggested that perhaps we 
should set up a commission to study 
debt management. I believe that is an 
excellent suggestion. As a matter of 
reform, we could have Members of the 
House and of the Senate sit down with 
members of the administration and the 
best banking brains and economic brains 
in the country. They would work to- 
gether in exactly this fashion to come 
up with gome actions to be taken, which 
so far we have not been able to get. 

Consider the problem of tax reform. 
This is a huge area in which the com- 
mission idea certainly could be of bene- 
fit. 

The one legislative commission we 
have had in the history of the Congress 
is the one which was established to deal 
with the problem of outdoor recreation 
and resources. I believe that of all the 
techniques we have sought to use and 
have used in the past many years this 
device has proved to be absolutely the 
most effective and the most efficient. 

I believe this is a good approach. The 
subject certainly warrants the kind of 
attention we are giving to it. The lead- 
ership of the Commission is certainly the 
kind we want in charge of this sort of 
program. 

This is a good bill, and should be 
passed. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Utah 
(Mr. Burton]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Eighty-two 
Members are present, not a quorum. 

The Clerk will call the roll. 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 62] 
Ashley Grabowski O'Brien, Ill. 
Auchincloss Green, Oreg. O'Neill 
Ayres Hall Osmers 
Bass Hanna Passman 
Berry Harsha Pepper 
Brown, Calif. Hoffman Philbin 
Buckley Holland Powell 
Cameron Jarman Rains 
Carey Kee Reifel 
Celler King, Calif. Roberts, Ala. 
Cleveland Kornegay St Germain 
Davis, Tenn. McDade St. Onge 
Di McDowell Schwengel 
Donohue Macdonald Scott 
rn Madden She 

Dowdy Maill Staebler 
Duncan Martin, Nebr. Steed 
Elliott Mathias Stratton 
Ellsworth Meader Thompson, N. 
Flynt Miller, N.Y. Weaver 
Frelinghuysen Morse W. 
Fuqua Murray Wilson, 
Glenn Nelsen Charles H 

ng Norblad Wyman 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. ABERNETHY, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill H.R. 8070, and finding itself without 
a quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 359 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Utah, 

Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Chairman, 
in the humble judgment of this fresh- 
man, this piece of legislation could be one 
of the most far reaching and significant 
matters this House will act on during 
this present session. In the case of the 
State of Utah it could well be the most 
important one we will act on in this ses- 
sion. 

I wonder if my colleagues realize that 
if you took all of the State sections of 
land in all of the States, together with all 
of the private sections of land, you would 
have 17 million acres, but the Federal 
Government owns nearly 35 million acres 
of land in Utah, more than twice as 
much as all the non-Federal land com- 
bined. The use or lack of use of these 
Federal acres means the entire future 
of my State. How we are able to use 
our land is going to determine our entire 
economic future. 

I should like to take this opportunity 
to commend the chairman of our full 
committee, the gentleman from Colorado, 
on the leadership he has demonstrated 
in shaping up this legislation and bring- 
ing it to the floor. I also want to take 
note of the role my own ranking Mem- 
ber, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. SaytLor], has played in helping 
shape this legislation. The economic 
interests of Pennsylvania and Utah, a 
public land State, Pennsylvania not be- 
ing one of those States, do not always 
coincide, but he has displayed his char- 
acteristic statesmanlike attitude on this 
matter, and I appreciate it. 

For the benefit of the Members who 
are not on the committee, I reiterate 
that this legislation received in the com- 
mittee itself the widest bipartisan sup- 
port. It was not proposed or opposed on 
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a geographical basis, either. I urge my 
colleagues to join us in supporting this 
legislation. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mon- 
tana [Mr. BATTIN.] 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to congratulate the chairman 
of the full committee, the gentleman 
from Colorado (Mr. ASPINALL] and also 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Saytor], the ranking member of the 
committee. I have listened to the debate 
and I did not realize there were 5,000 
laws dealing with public lands. That 
figure itself should be enough to con- 
vince the committee and the House that 
we need the Commission approach to 
successfully analyze the problem. I 
know from personal experience that 
when bills are considered in a committee 
of the House, witnesses who come here 
from Montana to testify have a short 
time to impart information and then the 
committee itself has to make a decision, 
without having the benefit of full and 
complete testimony from interested 
groups. 

With the Commission approach that is 
outlined in this bill, each of the States 
who have a vital interest in public lands 
will have a voice in the Commission so 
that it will, in fact, make recommenda- 
tions that come from a wide range of 
opinion. I think the division of the 
Commission members between the legis- 
lative branch, the executive branch, and 
the public is an excellent approach. 
What we need is to plan for the future 
and an expanding population. 

I would like to ask the chairman of 
the committee, would it be your thought 
that as this Commission makes its rec- 
ommendation and report that this would 
be the basis for future legislative action 
so that we could bring into focus all of 
the various problems involved? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATTIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I would put it this 
way. This should be the basis for the 
consideration of future legislation. Be- 
cause I do not believe this Commission 
is likely to report back handmade law 
that Congress will accept. But the Com- 
mission will be able to recommend to us 
not only the problem but also their idea 
of the solution of the problem. Then 
Congress can proceed on the basis of 
that and we can differentiate between 
executive or administrative, and legis- 
lative responsibility. 

Mr. BATTIN. I thank the chairman 
and I also appreciate the necessity of 
doing this. In my own State of Mon- 
tana we have problems dealing with the 
Bureau of Land Management that prob- 
ably others would not have in other 
sections of the country, and it is neces- 
sary that those who have the problems 
should be able to present them to the 
Commission. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATTIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I would concur in the 
statement just made by the chairman of 
our full committee. I do not expect that 
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this Commission will report back to the 
Congress any specific legislation. I be- 
lieve it will report to the Congress 
ground rules that the Congress should 
follow in enacting legislation to take 
care of the problems affecting the great 
public lands that we have. 

Mr. BATTIN. I thank the gentleman. 
I would close by saying that the time 
and effort that has gone into this mat- 
ter and the clearness of the debate by 
Members who have explained the bill is, 
indeed, a great credit to the committee 
and the committee staff and reflects the 
great amount of work that has gone into 
this legislation and has been presented 
to us here today. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may require to 
the gentleman from Alaska IMr. 
Rivers]. 

Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Chair- 
man and members of the committee, as 
a member of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, I am proud to have 
worked on this bill. I wish to associate 
myself with the remarks and the com- 
prehensive explanation of this bill by 
the distinguished chairman of the full 
committee, the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ASPINALL] and also the re- 
marks made by the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Public Lands, the gentle- 
man from Nevada [Mr. Ba Nd] and by 
the ranking minority member of the 
committee, the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Saytor] and the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. KYL]. As I un- 
derstand it the committee is unanimous 
as to the desirability of this bill, except 
for one of its members. The State of 
Alaska has as much land in the Federal 
public domain as all of the contiguous 
Western States put together, for which 
reason the study and review of the mul- 
tiplicity of existing land laws and their 
clarification which is contemplated by 
this bill would be of great importance 
to Alaska. It is high time that the 
policies of the Federal Government with 
respect to its public domain lands be re- 
viewed and administrative machinery 
and regulations studied and reviewed 
and evaluated and improved. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. O'BRIEN]. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, strong support has been ad- 
vanced for the bill by Members from 
States like Utah and Montana, where the 
problem is grave and overriding. 

I point out that though the State of 
New York does not have a great quantity 
of public land, throughout the hearings 
and discussions of the bill I found there 
was overwhelming support for it from 
conservation groups and from officials in 
the State conservation department. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. 
the gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr.UDALL. Isponsored a bill similar 
to the bill now before the House. I sub- 
scribe to what the gentleman from New 
York has said. This is a good bill. It 
will do much to modernize the land laws 
of this country. I hope the House will 
pass it. ` 


I yield to 
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Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Idaho [Mr. WHITE]. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I come 
from a State in which 64 percent of the 
land is owned by the Federa] Govern- 
ment. I believe my State has as much 
interest in this type of legislation as has 
any other State in the Union. 

I am a member of both the subcom- 
mittee and the full committee which 
formulated this legislation. I am heart- 
ily in accord with the legislation. I urge 
123 adoption of the bill and I support it 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Chairman, the 
laudable purpose of H.R. 8070 estab- 
lishing of a Public Land Law Review 
Commission to study laws and proce- 
dures relating to the administration of 
the public lands of the United States to 
correlate the same wìth a view of proper 
revision to meet the current needs and 
future development of their uses for the 
American people in the public interest, 
is surely needed. A Commission alone 
can serve the purposes intended to ac- 
complish these merited goals. No com- 
mittee of the Congress could possibly 
amass and analyze the tremendous re- 
search material necessary to assimilate 
and codify the legislative specificity un- 
der this public responsibility. Members 
chosen must be expert in their training 
in order to comprehend the proper re- 
visions and other purposes included in 
H.R. 8070 provisions. 

The Commission consists of 19 mem- 
bers selected as follows: 

Three minority and majority Senate 
members of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs appointed by the 
President of the Senate. A similar num- 
ber as above appointed by the Speaker of 
the House. Six members appointed by 
the President of the United States— 
excludes those holding Federal appoint- 
ment within 1 year of consideration— 
also anyone holding an appointment or 
position with the executive branch of 
Government—time waiver not to exceed 
130 days of the previous 365-day period. 

The Chairman shall be elected by the 
18 members. Vacancies are filled in 
similar manner as respective appoint- 
ments. One of the members appointed 
by the respective appointing officer of the 
Congress shall be designated as a senior 
member. The organization meeting will 
be called by these senior members. Ten 
members are considered a quorum to do 
business—a lesser number may conduct 
hearings. Only Members of the Con- 
gress shall serve without pay, but will 
receive reimbursement for travel and 
subsistence. Others receive $50 per 
diem when actually performing serv- 
ices—also reimbursement for travel and 
subsistence. Twenty-five additional 
members will be representative of those 
interested in public lands. 

The Commission is given full powers 
to carry out its purpose—subpena of 
witnesses and documents—not to be 
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served for hearing outside State of 
domicile—the material or testimony 
may be classified if procured from undis- 
closed or secret sources. May secure 
material and evidenciary facts from em- 
ployees of agencies, and so forth, to be 
held confidential. 

An appropriation of $4 million is au- 
thorized. 

The all inclusive definition of public 
lands, reservations—excluding Indian 
lands—lands permanently or temporarily 
withdrawn, reserved or withheld from 
private appropriation and disposal un- 
der public land laws including mining 
laws, outstanding interests of the United 
States in lands patent, conveyed in fee 
or otherwise, under the public land laws, 
national forests, and the surface and sub- 
surface resources of all such laws, in- 
cluding the disposition, restriction, or 
disposition of the mineral resources in 
lands defined by appropriate statutes, 
treaty or judicial determination as being 
under the control of the United States 
in the Outer Continental Shelf. 

Thus the enactment of H.R, 8070 will 
permit a comprehensive affirmation of 
the policies of the United States in treat- 
ing with public lands in all matters con- 
cerning the carrying out of the public 
interest. It is considered that a 4-year 
study will contribute much to the formu- 
lation of the future policy of our Gov- 
ernment in treating with public lands 
and their relation to the public interest. 
Each agency concerned with public 
lands will have a liaison representative to 
work with the Commission staff. The 
Commission will file its report to the 
President and Congress by December 31, 
1967 and ceases its functions on June 30, 
1968. 

The committee and its distinguished 
chairman, the gentleman from Colorado 
(Mr. AsPINALL], are to be congratulated 
upon its splendid approach to solve an 
intricate and delicate level of contro- 
versy in Government—the Department 
of Interior under the positive leadership 
of Hon. Stewart Udall have persist- 
ently sought congressional action in this 
area of Government operation. His ac- 
tion to modernize the Department of the 
Interior in both its operational and its 
improvement for the public acceptance 
of its facilities and purposes in the uses 
of lands and facilities are a credit to our 
national progress in the recreational 
services of the Department and the con- 
servation of public lands for future 
generations of Americans. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, in oppos- 
ing H.R. 8070, the establishment of the 
Public Land Law Review Commission, I 
adopt the position and logic of the mi- 
nority views. Particularly, I would stress 
that the appropriate action would be for 
the congressional standing committees 
of both bodies to do this job. 

I do not oppose the study of public land 
law, on the contrary, am for it. 
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The minority views state well my con- 
victions and include the added cost of $4 
million. 

Minority Views on H.R. 8070 

The proposed Commission of 19 members, 
numerous liaison officers representing un- 
specified Federal departments and independ- 
ent agencies, and an advisory council of 25 
additional members, plus 50 Governors’ rep- 
resentatives, would represent an unwieldy 
group of conflicting interests for the purpose 
of revising our public land laws. 

We feel that the entire period of 4 years 
envisioned by the provisions of the bill would 
be consumed in assembling a huge mass of 
incompatible and probably unread testimony, 
which would leave current problems totally 
unresolved at that late date. 

Even assuming that the requested au- 
thorization of $4 million might prove ade- 
quate for the job, which fact may well be 
historically questioned, we are of the opinion 
that a substantial waste of public funds will 
be involved for a task which can better be— 
in fact, eventually must be—undertaken by 
both of our legislative bodies through the 
standing committees of Congress. 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no other requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no fur- 
ther requests for time, pursuant to the 
rule, the Clerk will now read the substi- 
tute amendment of the committee, re- 
ported in the bill, which for the purpose 
of amendment shall be considered under 
the 5-minute rule as an original bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That— 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 


SECTION 1. It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of Congress that the public lands of 
the United States shall be (a) retained and 
managed or (b) disposed of, all in a manner 
to provide the maximum benefit for the gen- 
eral public. 


DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. Because the public land laws of the 
United States have developed over a long 
period of years through a series of Acts of 
Congress which are not fully correlated with 
each other and because those laws, or some 
of them, may be inadequate to meet the cur- 
rent and future needs of the American people 
and because administration of the public 
lands and the laws relating thereto has been 
divided among several agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government, it is necessary to have a 
comprehensive review of those laws and the 
rules and regulations promulgated there- 
under and to determine whether and to what 
extent revisions thereof are necessary. 

COMMISSION ON PUBLIC LAND LAW REVIEW 

Sec. 3. (a) For the purpose of carrying out 
the policy and purpose set forth in sections 
1 and 2 of this Act, there is hereby estab- 
lished a commission to be known as the 
Public Land Law Review Commission, here- 
inafter referred to as “the Commission.” 

(b) The Commission shall be composed of 
nineteen members, as follows: 

(i) Three majority and three minority 
members of the Senate Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs to be appointed by 
the President of the Senate; 

(ii) Three majority and three minority 
members of the House Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs to be appointed by 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives; 

(iii) Six persons to be appointed by the 
President of the United States from among 
persons who at the time appointment is to 
be made hereunder are not, and within a 
period of one year immediately preceding 
that time have not been, officers or employees 
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of the United States; but, the foregoing or 
any other provision of law notwithstanding, 
there may be appointed, under this para- 
graph, any person who is retained, desig- 
nated, appointed, or employed by any in- 
strumentality of the executive branch of the 
Government or by any independent agency 
of the United States to perform, with or 
without compensation, temporary duties on 
either a full-time or intermittent basis for 
not to exceed one hundred and thirty days 
during any period of three hundred and 
sixty-five consecutive days; and 

(iv) One person, elected by majority vote 
of the other eighteen, who shall be the 
Chairman of the Commission. 

(c) Any vacancy which may occur on the 
Commission shall not affect its powers or 
functions but shall be filled in the same 
manner in which the original appointment 
was made. 

(d) The organization meeting of the Com- 
mission shall be held at such time and place 
as may be specified in a call issued jointly by 
the senior member appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and the senior member 
appointed by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 

(e) Ten members of the Commission shall 
constitute a quorum, but a smaller number, 
as determined by the Commission, may con- 
duct hearings. 

(1) Members of Congress who are members 
of the Commission shall serve without com- 
pensation in addition to that received for 
their services as Members of Congress; but 
they shall be reimbursed for travel, sub- 
sistence, and other n. expenses in- 
curred by them in the performance of the 
duties vested in the Commission. 

(g) The members appointed by the Presi- 
dent shall each receive $50 per diem when 
engaged in the actual performance of duties 
vested in the Commission, plus reimburse- 
ment for travel, subsistence, and other neces- 
sary expenses incurred by them in the per- 
formance of such duties, 


DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 4. (a) The Commission shall (1) 
study existing statutes and regulations gov- 
erning the retention, management, and dis- 
position of the public lands; (ii) review the 
policies and practices of the Federal agencies 
charged with administrative jurisdiction over 
such lands insofar as such policies and prac- 
tices relate to the retention, management, 
and disposition of those lands; (iii) compile 
data necessary to understand and determine 
the various demands on the public lands 
which now exist and which are likely to exist 
within the foreseeable future; and (iv) rec- 
ommend such modifications in existing laws, 
regulations, policies, and practices as will, in 
the judgment of the Commission, best serve 
to carry out the policy set forth in section 
1 of this Act. 

(b) The Commission shall, not later than 
December 31, 1967, submit to the President 
and the Congress its final report. It shall 
cease to exist six months after submission 
of said report or on June 30, 1968, which- 
ever is earlier. All records and papers of 
the Commission shall thereupon be delivered 
to the Administrator of General Services for 
deposit in the Archives of the United States. 


DEPARTMENTAL LIAISON OFFICERS 


Sec. 5. The Chairman of the Commission 
shall request the head of each Federal de- 
partment or independent agency which has 
an interest in or responsibility with respect 
to the retention, management, or disposition 
of the public lands to appoint, and the head 
of such department or agency shall appoint, 
a liaison officer who shall work closely with 
the Commission and its staff in matters per- 
taining to this Act. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Sec. 6. (a) There is hereby established an 
Advisory Council, which shall consist of the 
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liaison officers appointed under section 5 of 
this Act, together with 25 additional mem- 
bers appointed by the Commission who shall 
be representative of the various major citi- 
zens’ groups interested in problems relating 
to the retention, management, and disposi- 
tion of the public lands, including the fol- 
lowing: Organizations representative of 
State and local government, private orga- 
nizations working in the field of public land 
management and outdoor recreation re- 
sources and opportunities, landowners, for- 
estry interests, livestock interests, mining 
interests, oil and gas interests, commercial 
and sport fishing interests, commercial out- 
door recreation interests, industry, educa- 
tion, labor, and public utilities. Any 
vacancy occurring on the Advisory Council 
shall be filled in the same manner as the 
original appointment. 

(b) The Advisory Council shall advise and 
counsel the Commission concerning matters 
within the jurisdiction of the Commission. 

(e) Members of the Advisory Council shall 
serve without compensation, but shall be 
entitled to reimbursement for actual travel 
and subsistence expenses incurred in at- 
tending meetings of the Council called or 
approved by the Chairman of the Commis- 
sion or in carrying out duties assigned by 
the Chairman. 

(b) The Chairman of the Commission 
shall call an organization meeting of the 
Advisory Council as soon as practicable, a 
meeting of such council each six months 
thereafter, and a final meeting prior to ap- 
proval of the final report by the Commission. 


GOVERNORS’ REPRESENTATIVES 


Src. 7. The Chairman of the Commission 
shall invite the Governor of each State to 
designate a representative to work closely 
with the Commission and its staff and with 
the advisory council in matters pertaining 
to this Act. 


POWERS OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 8. (a) The Commission or, on authori- 
zation of the Commission, any committee of 
two or more members, at least one of whom 
shall be of each major political party, may, 
for the purpose of carrying out the provi- 
sions of this Act, hold such hearings and sit 
and act at such times and places as the Com- 
mission or such authorized committee may 
deem advisable. Subpenas for the attend- 
ance and testimony of witnesses or the pro- 
duction of written or other matter may be 
issued only on the authority of the Commis- 
sion and shall be served by anyone desig- 
nated by the Chairman of the Commission. 

The Commission shall not issue any sub- 
pena for the attendance and testimony of 
witnesses or for the production of written or 
other matters which would require the pres- 
ence of the parties subpenaed at a hearing 
to be held outside of the State wherein the 
witness is found or resides or transacts 
business. 

A witness may submit material on a confi- 

dential basis for the use of the Commission 
and, if so submitted, the Commission shall 
not make the material public. The provi- 
sions of sections 102-104, inclusive, of the 
Revised Statutes (2 U.S.C. 192-194) shall 
apply in case of any failure of any witness 
to comply with any subpena or testimony 
when summoned under this section. 
_ (b) The Commission is authorized to se- 
cure from any department, agency, or indi- 
vidual instrumentality of the executive 
branch of the Government any information 
it deems necessary to carry out its functions 
under this Act and each such department, 
agency, and instrumentality is authorized 
and directed to furnish such information to 
the Commission upon request made by the 
Chairman or the Vice Chairman when acting 
as Chairman. 

(c) If the Commission requires of any wit- 
ness or of any governmental agency produc- 
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tion of any materials which have thereto- 
fore been submitted to a government agency 
on a confidential basis, and the confiden- 
tiality of those materials is protected by 
statute, the material so produced shall be 
held confidential by the Commission. 


APPROPRIATIONS, EXPENSES, AND PERSONNEL 


Sec. 9. (a) There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums, but not more 
than $4,000,000, as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this Act and such 
moneys as may be appropriated shall be 
available to the Commission until expended. 

(b) The Commission is authorized, with- 
out regard to the civil service laws and regu- 
lations and without regard to the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949, as amended, to fix the com- 
pensation of its Chairman and appoint and 
fix the compensation of its staff director, and 
such additional personnel as may be neces- 
sary to enable it to carry out its functions 
except that any Federal employees subject 
to the civil service laws and regulations who 
may be employed by the Commission shall 
retain civil service status without interrup- 
tion or loss of status or privilege. 

(e) The Commission is authorized to enter 
into contracts or agreements for studies and 
surveys with public and private organiza- 
tions and, if necessary, to transfer funds to 
Federal agencies from sums appropriated 
pursuant to this Act to carry out such aspects 
of the review as the Commission determines 
can best be carried out in that manner. 

(d) Service of an individual as a member 
of the Advisory Council, as the representative 
of a Governor, or employment by the Com- 
mission of an attorney or expert in any job 
or professional field on a part-time or full- 
time basis' with or without compensation 
shall not be considered as service or employ- 
ment bringing such individuals within the 
provisions of the Act of October 23, 1962 (76 
Stat. 1119). 

DEFINITION OF “PUBLIC LANDS” 

Sec. 10. As used in this Act, the term 
“public lands” includes (a) the public 
domain of the United States, (b) reserva- 
tions, other than Indian reservations, created 
from the public domain, (c) lands perma- 
nently or temporarily withdrawn, reserved, or 
withheld from private appropriation and dis- 
posal under the public land laws, including 
the mining laws, (d) outstanding interests 
of the United States in lands patented, con- 
veyed in fee or otherwise, under the public 
land laws, (e) national forests, and (f) the 
surface and subsurface resources of all such 
lands, including the disposition or restric- 
tion on disposition of the mineral resources 
in lands defined by appropriate statute, 
treaty, or judicial determination as being 
under the control of the United States in the 
Outer Continental Shelf. 


Mr. ASPINALL (interrupting the 
reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the further reading be 
dispensed with and that the substitute 
amendment be considered as read and 
open for amendment at any place. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, as I understand the 
bill, it provides for a brandnew Com- 
mission in Government. One of the 
things Congress seems to do best is to 
create commissions to do the work which 
departments and agencies should do and 
committees of Congress should do. It is 
easier, it seems, to spend the taxpayers’ 
money to add to the Federal bureauc- 
racy. 
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The bill, as I understa1.d it, would au- 
thorize the appropriation of $4 million. 
I hope someone will correct me if I do 
not state the fact, but I understand this 
is an unbudgeted item. This leads me to 
ask whether the President of the United 
States, who claims to be for frugality and 
economy, supports this measure? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
my colleague from Iowa yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. In my opening state- 
ment I stated that the Chief Executive 
of the United States supports the legis- 
lation. 

I understand the item is not in the 
budget because it was not a part of the 
statutory law when the budget was made. 

I feel that this small amount will not 
upset any budget of which I have ever 
heard tell since I have been in Congress. 

I feel that if the President of the 
United States and the Appropriations 
Committee believe it in order to present 
the item in a supplemental appropria- 
tion during the remainder of this ses- 
sion, that can be done. 

I would like to say to my good friend 
from Iowa that the committee I chair- 
man never places any responsibility 
other than its authorizing responsibility 
before Congress, and it permits the other 
committees to work their will on the 
legislation that it recommends, and I 
would have to stand by that recommen- 
dation. 

Mr. GROSS. I am sure the distin- 
guished gentleman from Colorado will 
agree with me that if there are enough 
$4 million unbudgeted items approved 
by Congress, the budget that has been 
submitted will have absolutely no mean- 
ing. So I do not believe we can lightly 
pass off any unbudgeted spending of $4 
million. I think Members of Congress 
ought to begin to be interested in how 
much money is being spent. This bill 
authorizes a new Commission, without 
regard to civil service rules and regula- 
tions and without regard to the Classifi- 
cation Act of 1949, to go out and hire at 
will and pay any salaries it wants to pay. 
Under civil service, supergrades are now 
paid up to $20,000 a year. It seems to 
me this Commission could conform to 
the Classification Act and hire its em- 
ployees without suspending the civil 
service rules and regulations. The bill 
goes on in the next paragraph and pro- 
vides for the hiring of consultants with- 
out limit. It can hire consultants and 
advisers outside of the Advisory Com- 
mittee that is to be set up. How far, 
in all conscience, is it proposed to go in 
this business of hiring people? Then 
we go down to the bottom of page 17, 
where it was stated earlier by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania that the 
representatives of the Governors would 
not be paid. I say it does not make any 
difference how thick or thin it is sliced, 
these representatives can be paid, be- 
cause it is stated in that paragraph, “with 
or without compensation.“ This section 
of the bill does not deal exclusively with 
the Advisory Council. That is dealt with, 
and the stipulation as to who shall serve 
without compensation, is under an en- 
tirely different section on page 14 of the 
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bill. So the representatives of the Gov- 
ernors could be paid, as long as this 
“with or without compensation” provi- 
sion remains in the bill. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I have a great deal of 
regard for the legislative ability of the 
gentleman from Iowa, but I want to 
assure him and to assure the other mem- 
bers of this committee that there is 
nothing in this language to which he is 
referring, subsection (d) of section 9 of 
the bill, which appears at the bottom of 
page 17 and at the top of page 18 of the 
bill, that would allow any member of the 
Advisory Council to be employed on that 
basis, It says: 

(d) Service of an individual as a member 
of the Advisory Council, as the representa- 
tive of a Governor, or employment by the 
Commission of an attorney or expert in any 
job or professional field on a part-time or 
full-time basis with or without compensa- 
tion shall not be considered as service or 
employment bringing such individuals 
within the provisions of the Act of October 
23, 1962 (76 Stat. 1119). 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. I tried to settle this 
awhile ago, but the gentleman would not 
yield to me. Let me take just a second 
or two now. If the gentleman will delay 
the further consideration of the bill un- 
til I can write an amendment to this 
paragraph to say these representatives 
shall serve “without compensation,” will 
the gentleman support that amend- 
ment? 

Mr. SAYLOR. No; because that has 
already been provided in this bill. This 
is the conflict of interest provision to 
allow these people to be hired by the 
Committee. 

Mr. GROSS. Wait a minute now. 
Such an amendment cannot do the bill 
any harm if you mean what you say. 
If this provision means that these rep- 
resentatives must serve without compen- 
sation, let us say so, instead of saying 
“with or without compensation.” If the 
gentleman will support my amendment, 
we can settle this one issue with respect 
to this bill. Will the gentleman support 
an amendment of that kind if I can get 
it written? 

Mr. SAYLOR. No, I will not support 
the amendment. 

Mr. GROSS. That is what I thought. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Because it does not 


apply. 

Mr. GROSS. Of course it would 
apply. 

Mr. SAYLOR. He is not trying to do 
what this bill says. 


Mr. GROSS. You want it discretion- 
ary, that is what you want, so please do 
not say otherwise. I am opposed to this 
bill, because there is no reason for the 
creation of a brandnew commission. I 
do not know offhand how much we are 


spending on the Department of the Inte- 
rior annually, but it is a vast amount. 
I do not understand why the Department 
of the Interior cannot come up with 
recommendations with respect to the 
public land situation in this country. 
Why do we have to go out now and bor- 
row $4 million to set up a brandnew 
commission in order to make this sur- 
vey or review? 

Those who support this bill should 
understand that they are contributing 
to a busting of the budget and they will 
be contributing to the building of the 
bureaucracy in Washington. 

I insist there are now enough people on 
the Federal payroll to do the job that is 
outlined in this bill and I am not going 
to be a party to the spending of an addi- 
tional $4 million for the purpose of fur- 
ther padding the Federal payroll. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the Chair, 
Mr. ABERNETHY, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under consid- 
eration the bill (H.R. 8070) for the 
establishment of a Public Land Law Re- 
view Commission to study existing laws 
and procedures relating to the adminis- 
tration of the public lands of the United 
States, and for other purposes, pursuant 
to House Resolution 642, he reported the 
bill back to the House with an amend- 
ment adopted by the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
Serna and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
3 announced that the “ayes” had 
t. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 339, nays 29, not voting 65, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 63] 
YEAS—339 
Abbitt Ashley Battin 
Abernethy Ashmore Beckworth 
Adair Aspinall 
Addabbo Avery Belcher 
Albert Ayres Bell 
Anderson Baldwin Bennett, Mich. 
Andrews, Ala. Baring Berry 
Andrews, Barrett Betts 
N. Barry Blatnik 
Arends Bates 
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Sullivan 
Taft 


Zablocki 


NAYS—29 
Abele Derwinski Lipscomb 
Alger Devine Minshall 
Ashbrook Dingell Pillion 
Becker ross St. George 
Bennett, Fla. Harsha Smith, Calif. 
Bow Harvey, Mich. Snyder 
Bruce Hoeven Utt 
Clancy Jensen Van Pelt 
Collier Johansen Wharton 
Derounian Kilburn 
NOT VOTING—65 
Auchincloss Green, Oreg Osmers 
Bass all Passman 
Brademas Hoffman Pepper 
Broomfield Holland Philbin 
Brown, Calif. Horton Powell 
Buckley Jarman Purcell 
Cameron Kee Rains 
Celler King, Calif Roberts, Ala 
Cleveland Kornegay Reifel 
Davis, Tenn Leggett St. Onge 
ggs McDade Scott 
Donohue McDowell Sheppard 
Dowdy Macdonald Staebler 
Duncan Madden Steed 
Elliott Mathias Stratton 
Ellsworth Meader Thompson, N.J. 
Flynt Miller, Calif. Toll 
Ford Miller, N.Y Weaver 
Fraser Morrison Wilson, 
Frelinghuysen Morse Charles H 
Goodling Nelsen Wyman 
Grabowski O'Brien, Il, 
So the bill was passed. 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
Buckley with Mr. Miller of New York. 
Scott with Mr. Weaver. 
Brademas with Mr. Elisworth. 
Morrison with Mr. Morse. 
St. Onge with Mr. Auchincloss. 
King of California with Mr. Relfel. 
Macdonald with Mr. Mathias. 
Miller of California with Mr. Horton. 
Philbin with Mr. Osmers. 
Donohue with Mr. Broomfield. 
Sheppard with Mr. Ford. 
Stratton with Mr. Wyman. 

Mr. Grabowski with Mr. Hall. 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. 
Freylinghuysen. 

Mr. Elliott with Mr. Meader. 

Mr. Flynt with Mr. Cleveland. 

Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mr. McDade. 

Mr. Madden with Mr. Goodling. 

Mr. Roberts of Alabama with Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Holland with Mr. Nelsen. 

Mr. Celler with Mr. Diggs. 

Mr. McDowell with Mr. Leggett. 

Mr. Kornegay with Mrs. Kee. 

Mr. Rains with Mr. Davis of Tennessee. 

Mr. Powell with Mr. Staebler. 

Mr, Pepper with Mr. Charles H. Wilson. 

Mr. Duncan with Mr. Dowdy. 

Mr. Cameron with Mr. Bass. 

Mr. Toll with Mr. Brown of California. 

Mr. Steed with Mr. O'Brien of Illinois. 

Mr. Purcell with Mr. Passman. 

Mr. Jarman with Mr. Fraser. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
The doors were opened. 
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A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CITIZENS OF 39TH CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT OF NEW YORK VOICE 
THEIR VIEWS 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter and tables. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of this House and of the Senate, the 
views of the citizenry of the 39th Con- 
gressional District of New York on ques- 
tions of major concern to this Congress 
and this Nation. 

On February 3, I mailed to every house- 
hold of the district a questionnaire and 
memorandum—a total of 122,000. The 
memorandum was intended to give the 
basic facts and background of the major 
and pressing problems confronting Con- 
gress. 

The questionnaire contained 40 ques- 
tions. The purpose of this opinion sur- 
vey is: 

First. To determine, in broad terms, 
the attitudes and opinions of the con- 
stituency on vital current domestic and 
international issues. 

Second. To stimulate public interest 
and discussion, on the part of the public, 
for the strengthening, unifying, and bet- 
tering of this Nation and its peoples. 

Third. To give to each citizen as great 
and as direct a voice as possible in their 
Federal Government, and in the deci- 
sions that so greatly affect their future. 

Fourth. To make available to the Mem- 
bers of the U.S. Congress, and to the re- 
sponsible officials of the executive branch, 
the views of the citizens of the 39th 
Congressional District. 

A total of 10,154 questionnaires were 
completed and returned. This remark- 
able response is proof that the citizens 
of the 39th Congressional District are 
deeply concerned with this Nation's and 
the world’s problems. It also evidences 
their willingness to assume the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship in a free country. 

Iam, personally, most grateful to those 
persons who generously took the time 
and trouble to complete and return the 
questionnaire. About two-thirds of 
these questionnaires contained addi- 
tional comments or attached letters ex- 
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plaining or expanding upon either the 
questions or upon other issues. I deeply 
appreciate and respect their valuable 
suggestions and views. 

The 39th Congressional District con- 
tains in it a small part of the city of 
Buffalo, about one-half of the city of 
Lackawanna, and 23 towns around the 
the city of Buffalo. The district contains 
urban, suburban, and rural areas. Its 
composition is a fair cross section of 
the Nation. The answers would be fairly 
representative for the Nation’s popula- 
tion. 

U.S. FOREIGN POLICY—SOVIET COMMUNISM 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to direct 
particular attention to the questions and 
answers Nos. 1 to 7. These questions 
relate to foreign policy and the relations 
of the United States toward Soviet-led 
international communism. 

The consensus of the views contained 
in these answers amount to a vote of 
“no confidence” in our foreign policies. 
There is an almost unanimous—97 to 3 
percent—opinion against the grant of 
foreign aid to the Soviet, or its satellite 
Communist nations. 

Similarly, there is a vast preponder- 
ance of opinion—96 to 4 percent—for a 
unified free world effort to realistically 
meet and defeat the Soviet-Communist 
forces in their political, nonmilitary war. 

Ninety-five percent of those who re- 
plied recognize and believe that the So- 
viet-Communist forces are waging a non- 
military world war to destroy the United 
States and the free world. 

The replies to the first seven questions 
indicate the prevalent opinion that our 
foreign policies are dangerously ap- 
proaching a state of collapse. 

The United States is being subjected 
to increasing Communist-created ha- 
treds, humiliations, and ridicule by even 
the most backward nations. 

The United States needs to develop 
righteous, spiritual, moral, and economic 
goals to which the world can aspire. The 
State Department, without inspirational 
national and international goals, has 
been unable to formulate adequate for- 
eign policies to meet the Soviet-Com- 
munist campaigns. 

Without valid national and interna- 
tional goals, lacking sound foreign 


policies, our programs have been an in- 

effectual waste of this Nation’s resources. 
I submit part I of the questionnaire 

and answers containing 20 questions. 

Part II of the questions and answers will 

be submitted to this House tomorrow. 
Part I follows: 


PART I 
Percentage 
UNITED STATES VERSUS SOVIET-COMMUNIST RELATIONS 

1. Do you believe that the prestige and power of the U.S. is steadily decreasing, relative to the power of the Soviet- 

a AE D NE ATRA cnn lsat sauna kon A E E e REE A E ATE EA Ves. . 7369 No. . 2365 | Ves. 76 No. 24 
2. Do you believe that the Soviet- Communist forces are waging a joint world campaign by a political and revolutionary 

new form of nonmilitary war to destroy all non-Communist nations and institutions? _.-...-...---------.----..-- Ves. . 9333 No. 469 Nes. 95 No.--. 5 
3 you believe that the U.S. should sell chemical, and other industrial equipment to the Soviet Union . . . Tes . 1172 No- . 8614 Tes. 12 No 88 
4. Do you favor foreign aid loans, credits or grants to the Soviet, or to its satellite nations Ves... 259 No . 9509 Tes. 3 NO 97 
5. Do you favor foreign aid loans, credits or grants to the so-called neutralist nations who are clearly under pro- Com- 

munist infiuence such as Indonesia, Algeria, Yugoslavia and Ghana „ Yes.... 1111 No. . 8537 | Ves. . 12 No. 88 
6. Do you favor an all-out U.S. effort to defeat the Communist led and supported ſorces in South Vietnam Ves. . 6767 No. . 2360 | Yes.-.. 74 No. 26 
7. Would you support a unified U.S. and Free World effort to meet and defeat the Soviet-Communist forces in the 

new form of political and non-military war they are waging «„ Ves. . 9153 No. . 402 | Les. 96 No..-- 4 
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Part I—Continued 
Number Percentage 
FISCAL AFFAIRS 

8. Do yousupport the proposition that there should be no increased spending for any Federal activity (excepting trans- 

fers from other operations where needed for U.S. security against Soviet-Communism) until a balanced budget 
has been attained’. — ——— 3 — 2 1 eae e e — . Ves. . 7560 No. . 2029 | Ves. . 79 No. 21 

9. Would you favor a 5200 increase in personal exemptions for taxpayers and dependents, to cost about $5.5 billion in loss 
of revenues a year, over the pending tax bill to cost about $11.1 billion in loss of revenues: Ves. . 5785 No. . 3531 | Ves. . 62 NO. 38 

10, Do you favor the pending tax reduction measure, taking into account the estimated deficit of $10 billion for 1964, and 
another probable deficit of $10 billion for 19657 -7171mm mmnm . ͤ ie uaee ies ves. 3760 No. . 5386 Ves. . 41 No. 50 

MEDICAL ASSISTANCE POR THE AGED—(MAA)—SOCIAL SECURITY 

11. Do you favor the retention of the Kerr-Mills Act, providing both unlimited hospital and medical care to citizens 
age 65 or over who show a financial need r g nnn nen en nnn be- Ves. . 6231 No. . 3006 | Ves. . 67 No. . 33 

12. Do you favor the King-Anderson pe. 8 hospitalization insurance funded by a 14% increase in Social 
Security payroll deductions for both employer and employee, with a $400 increase in Social Security base? Yes.... 3415 No. . . 5731 | Ves. . 37 No. . 63 

13. Do you favor the Javits proposal, which would provide a voluntary national medical cal insurance plan at a 

cost of about $100 per person a year in conjunction with a compulsory hospitalization plan similar to the King- 
Anderson proposal to be paid for by increased Social Security deductions? -711mm nmmn MMM Yes... 2604 No... 6188 | Ves... 30 NO. . 70 

14. Would you ear reducing the age from 65 to 62 at which citizens showing financial need may be eligible to receive 
hospital and medical care under the present Kerr-Mills Act? ....--.-----4--1nnnemnnnnnnnn mM Ves. . 6057 No... 3149 | Yes.... 66 NO. . 34 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

15. Do you believe that “civil rights“ should insure the exercise of all Constitutional and equal legal rights in public 
facititios or affairs for all citizens? -. o.oo ..... ... . reana Ves. . 7707 No. . 1555 Ves. . 83 No.... 17 

16. Do you believe that the economic, sociological and moral phases of segregation and discrimination can be satisfactorily 
regulated by compulsory legal means? geg ez - -r ESSA Ves. . 1691 NO. . 7664 Yes.... 18 No.... 82 

17. Do you believe that the leadership for “civil rights” places too little emphasis on the social ponent economic oppor- 

tunities and the responsibilities of our citizens for self-improvement, and too great a reliance upon legalistic solu- 
tions -r 7 EE nnn nnn nnn r Ves. . 8164 No... 1149 | Ves. . 88 No.... 12 

18. Do you believe that “sit-downs, marches, civil disobedience and/or violence“ serves the ultimate good of the peoples 
/ A ͤò—» : ͤ ·Ä——.. ——TT——T—T—T—T—T—T—V—— Ves. . 745 No . 8761 Yes.... 8 No 

19. Do you favor the public accommodations provision of the “‘civil rights“ bill, under which the Attorney General is 
empowered to institute legal action against discrimination in restaurants, theaters, hotels, etc. Ves. . 3901 No. . 5376 | Yes.... 43 No.... 57 

20. Shall employment, the sale and rental of homes, the composition of public school classes, ete., be governed by a com- 
—:.:. maaan Yes.... 676 No. . 8636 | Yes.... 7 NO. . 93 


pulsory legal formula of numerical quotas based upon race, ethnic origin or religion? 


JOINT MEETING OF US. FOREST 
SERVICE AND NATIONAL PARK 
SERVICE 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Mexico? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks ago our President announced a 
program of efficiency and economy in 
our Government. As chairman of the 
Subcommittee on National Parks and 
Outdoor Recreation, I am most pleased 
to announce to the House that the new 
and very able Director of the National 
Park Service, Mr. George Hartzog, has 
taken a lead along with Mr. Ed Cliff, 
Chief of the Forest Service and held 
the first meeting between the two agen- 
cies on policy matter in Washirgton on 
March 5, 1964. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF JOINT U.S. FOREST SERVICE- 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE MEETING 

A very significant meeting took place 
in Washington, March 5, between the U.S. 
Forest Service and the National Park 
Service. The meeting was significant 
for several reasons. 

Not too long ago we were hearing 
about differences between these two fine 
conservation agencies. There was public 
concern such could have harmful effects 
on the productive efforts of both orga- 
nizations and the good they were trying 
to achieve. 

Fortunately about a year ago through 
the joint efforts of Secretary Freeman 
and Secretary Udall an agreement was 
reached concerning several important 
jurisdictional responsibilities of the two 
agencies in managing public recreational 
areas. The letter to the President from 


the two Secretaries outlining the agree- 
ment said: 

We are pleased to advise you that the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior have developed a new 
conservation policy to help implement the 
outdoor recreation program of the admin- 
istration. 

We have reached agreement on a broad 
range of issues which should enable our De- 
partments to enter into a new era of coopera- 
tion in the management of Federal lands 
for outdoor recreation. This agreement set- 
tles issues which have long been involved 
in public controversy, we have closed the 
book on these disputes and are now ready 
to harmoniously implement the agreed- 
upon solutions, 

The decisions reached will do much to 
further development of Federal recreation 
resources, eliminate costly competition, 
promote cooperation, and recognize the 
major role that the Departments of Agri- 
culture and the Interior both have in ad- 
ministering Federal lands under their juris- 
diction for recreation purposes. 


In approving the agreement the late 
President Kennedy said “it represents 
a milestone of conservation progress.” 

In the atmosphere of cooperation the 
agreement established, Chief Forester 
Cliff and Director Hartzog in a series of 
meetings have laid the groundwork for 
what it is hoped: will become a massive 
assault on problems of mutual concern 
to their Bureaus and the complex task of 
meeting the public demand for addi- 
tional recreational opportunities and 
services. The meeting on March 5 was 
what might be called a grassroots meet- 
ing. In attendance were the heads of 
the regional staffs of both Services. 
They will have the responsibility of see- 
ing that the program is carried out at 
the field level. 

In a number of instances forest lands 
and park lands are contiguous. That 
relationship provides an opportunity for 
joint land use planning, which should 
make it possible for both Services to 


more effectively handle their respective 
responsibilities. 

To test the feasibility and practicabil- 
ity of the joint approach the two Serv- 
ices are initiating a pilot study with re- 
gard to public use on an adjoining na- 
tional forest and national park. Bring- 
ing to bear the know-how, special skills 
and resources of both Services on com- 
mon problems is a most constructive 
approach. Out of it should come not 
only better relationships and the devel- 
opment of a climate in which solutions 
can be found—but more effective use of 
the public lands. 

The increasing demand for recrea- 
tional opportunities and services on 
public lands can receive a tremendous 
assist by more sharing of talents and 
resources. The lands administered by 
each Bureau have been established as a 
part of the overall Federal land use pro- 
gram. Each contributes in its own par- 
ticular way to the overall public good. 

Though purposes and practices may 
differ, such need not and should not pre- 
vent joint effort where there is no con- 
flict in basic purpose and when common 
effort can result in more effective use of 
the land and its resources for the over- 
all public good. 

That in effect is what the Forest Serv- 
ice and National Park Service are at- 
tempting to do within the framework of 
their respective statutory purpose and 
responsibility. 

The joint meeting marks the begin- 
ning of a new day in Forest Service- 
Park Service cooperative effort. It may 
well be the forerunner of still further 
cooperative effort for the same purpose 
among other Federal land managing 
agencies. 


FEDERAL PAY LEGISLATION 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
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this point in the Recorp and include ex- 

traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, as the de- 
bate on Federal pay legislation ap- 
proaches I want to call the attention of 
my colleagues to the action taken by the 
American Bar Association at the mid- 
year meeting of its house of delegates in 
Chicago last month. At that meeting the 
association reaffirmed its support of Fed- 
eral salary legislation, and especially of 
increases for the judiciary and Members 
of Congress. 

At that same meeting the Committee 
on Judicial Selection, Tenure, and Com- 
pensation turned in a report strongly 
recommending H.R. 8986, the bill which 
will come before the House tomorrow. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe it is significant 
that the American Bar Association has 
taken such a strong interest in Federal 
salary legislation. This organization has 
nothing to gain from increasing the pay 
of Congressmen, judges, Federal execu- 
tives and other employees of the Federal 
Establishment. Its members are all tax- 
payers, and they surely have an interest 
in holding down Federal expenditures. 
And yet the American Bar Association 
favors Federal salary increases. Why? 
I believe the answer lies in a recognition 
that there is a relationship between the 
salaries paid and the kind of people at- 
tracted to Government service. The 
American Bar Association has made 
clear it believes the quality of Govern- 
ment service is threatened by the pres- 
ent level of Federal salaries. 

Mr. Speaker, without objection, I in- 
sert the resolution and report of the 
American Bar Association at this point 
in the Recorp. Also, without objection, 
I insert an editorial appearing in the 
Washington Post on Sunday, March 8, 
and an article appearing in the publica- 
tion Stores, entitled “In Defense of Con- 
gress,” by John C. Hazen, vice president 
of the National Retail Merchants Asso- 
ciation. 

AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION STANDING COM- 
MITTEE ON JUDICIAL SELECTION, TENURE 
AND COMPENSATION 
The following resolution was adopted by 

the house of delegates, February 1964: 
“Whereas the American Bar Association 

has consistently and vigorously advocated 

adequate salaries for the Federal judiciary 

and the Members of Congress, and in 1954 

specifically approved a schedule of increases 

recommended by the Commission on Judi- 
cial and Congressional Salaries for these 

Officials; and 
“Whereas the salary increases adopted by 

Congress in 1955 were one-third to 40 per- 

cent below those approved by the assocla- 

tion in 1954, and the salary scales adopted 
at that time are still in effect today; and 

“Whereas since the last judicial-congres- 
sional salary increase in 1955, employees in 
the classified services of the Government have 
received six salary increases, aggregating 
more than 51 percent which have narrowed 
drastically the differential between the maxi- 
mum salaries in the classified services and 
jJudicial-congressional salaries; and 

“Whereas present salaries of Federal judges 
and Members of Congress are not in line 
with the economic and official needs of these 
important officials of our Government; and 
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“Whereas the President's Advisory Com- 
mittee on Federal Salary Systems, appointed 
by President Kennedy, concluded in its re- 
cent report that if we are to attract quali- 
fied people to the Congress and the Federal 
Judiciary, salaries must be raised substan- 
tially; and 

“Whereas in February of 1963, the house of 
delegates unanimously urged the Congress 
to increase substantially the annual com- 
pensation of all Federal judges, expressed 
its support for equitable legislative proposals 
designed to achieve that result, and sug- 
gested that Congress study its own salary 
scale to determine whether it adequately 
provides current and future economic and 
official needs of Members of Congress; and 

“Whereas on January 21, 1964, President 
Johnson reemphasized the need for such 
Salary increases in his budget message to 
Congress and expressly urged that the Con- 
gress ‘increase salaries for the Congress and 
the Judiciary’; and 

“Whereas there is presently pending in 
the House of Representatives, H.R. 8986, 
known as the Morrison bill, which would 
provide salary increases of $10,000 per year 
for all Federal judges and for the Members 
of the Congress; and 

“Whereas H.R. 8986 is in accord with the 
principles expressed in the resolution 
adopted by this House in February of 1963 
and with the uniform recommendations and 
reports of your committee over the years, 
and is also in accord with the provisions 
made by President Johnson for judicial and 
congressional salary increases in his pro- 
posed budget now: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the House of Delegates 
of the American Bar Association endorses 
the principles embodied in the provisions of 
H.R. 8986 for judicial and congressional sal- 
ary increases; and 

“Resolved further, That the chairman of 
the standing committee on judicial selec- 
tion, tenure and compensation is authorized 
and directed to appear before the appropri- 
ate committees of the Senate and of the 
House of Representatives of the United Stats 
in support of such provisions of H.R. 8986 or 
any other bill which may be introduced in 
the Congress providing for substantial in- 
creases in judicial and congressional salaries; 
and 

“Resolved further, That copies of this res- 
olution shall be sent to the President of the 
United States and each Member of the Con- 
gress.” 


FEBRUARY, 1964. 


AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION REPORT OF THE 
STANDING COMMITTEE ON JUDICIAL SELEC- 
TION, TENURE, AND COMPENSATION 


The months which have elapsed since the 
annual meeting of the association in Chicago 
last August have been busy ones for your 
committee. All of its attention and efforts 
during that period were concentrated on a 
campaign to arouse public support for much 
needed and long overdue increases in the 
salaries of members of the Federal judiciary 
and of the Congress. 

For many years, the association has been 
consistent and vigorous in its solid backing 
of fairer and more realistic salary levels for 
Federal judges. 

In more recent years, congressional salaries 
have also been a matter of serious concern 
to this association. It is clearly in our 
national interest to provide adequate com- 
pensation for our elected representatives in 
the Congress. 

Moreover, at least since 1919, Federal ju- 
dicial salaries have been linked to congres- 
sional salaries and it is extremely unlikely 
that there will be any increases in the one 
without corresponding increases in the other. 

The action of the association during the 
past 15 years respecting judicial or con- 
gressional salaries can be briefly summarized. 
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In 1949, the house of delegates approved a 
resolution supporting the recommendation 
of the Commission on Organization of the 
executive branch of the Government, pop- 
ularly known as the Hoover Commission, for 
a substantial increase in congressional and 
judicial salaries. In 1951 the house of del- 
egates adopted a resolution recommending 
increases in Federal judicial salaries, and in 
1953 the board of governors adopted a recom- 
mendation of this committee endorsing the 
McCarran bill providing increases of $10,000 
a year for Members of the Congress and Fed- 
eral judges, and an additional increase of 
$4,500 a year for the Chief Justice. 

In 1953, members of this association urged 
that Congress enact legislation providing for 
an independent study of congressional and 
judicial salaries by a nongovernmental 
source. As a result, Public Law 220 was 
approved August 7, 1953, creating the Com- 
mission on Judicial and Congressional Sal- 
aries. The Commission was composed of 
18 voting members, including, in equal 
numbers, leaders from labor, from” agricul- 
ture, and from business and the profes- 
sions. Six members, including the Chair- 
man, were appointed by the President, six 
by the Chief Justice, and three each by the 
Vice President and the Speaker of the 
House, Nine advisory but nonvoting mem- 
bers, three each from the Senate, the House 
of Representatives, and the Federal judiciary 
were designated to meet with the Commis- 
sion. 

Members of this association played a ma- 
jor role in connection with the work of the 
Commission and the legislation which re- 
sulted. The present chairman of your com- 
mittee was appointed by President Eisen- 
hower as Chairman of the Commission, and 
Loyd Wright, later president of our associa- 
tion, and Eugene D. Bennett, who for several 
years has been a member of the Association's 
Standing Committee on Federal Judiciary, 
were appointed as members by Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon and Chief Justice Warren, re- 
spectively. Charles S. Rhyne, another ABA 
president, served as General Counsel of the 
Commission. This committee, under the 
able leadership of its chairman, Morris B. 
Mitchell, was of tremendous aid to the Com- 
mission, and three active members of the 
association—Whitney North Seymour, Pres- 
ton C. King, and Charles E. Kenworthey, a 
member of this committee at the time— 
served as counsel for proponents in orga- 
nizing the case in support of increases. 

On January 15, 1954, the Commission filed 
its report, recommending increases of $12,- 
500 a year for Members of the Congress and 
judges of the U.S. district court and other 
judges receiving the same salary; of $13,000 
for judges of the Courts of Appeal and other 
Judges receiving the same salary; and of 
$14,500 for Justices of the Supreme Court. 
Thereafter, your committee actively sup- 
ported the Commission’s recommendations 
in the Congress, and conducted a vigorous 
campaign to stir up nationwide support for 
them. 

When Congress finally acted, on March 2, 
1955, the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion were cut by approximately one-third, 
despite the report of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee to the effect that the findings and 
recommendations of the Commission were 
“based upon sound and logical conclusions.” 
The salaries adopted by Congress were $35,- 
500 for the Chief Justice and 835,000 for 
Associate Justices, $25,500 for judges of the 
courts of appeals, and $22,500 for judges of 
the district courts and for Members of the 
Congress. These salaries have not been 
changed since that time. 

On the other hand, after this last judi- 
cial-congressional salary increase in 1955, em- 
ployees in the classified services of the Gov- 
ernment have been granted six salary in- 
creases aggregating more than 51 percent. 
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The effect of these increases has been to 
narrow drastically the historical differential 
between the maximum salaries in the classi- 
fied services and judicial and congressional 
salaries. 

The establishment of the present classified 
rates in the Federal Salary Reform Act of 
1962, in an effort to achieve a closer degree 
of comparability between classified salaries 
and those in private enterprise, is a long over- 
due and badly needed reform, but the fact 
that no concurrent adjustment has been 
made in judicial and congressional pay has 
created an illogical and untenable situation. 

Recognizing the substantial disparity 
which still exists between Federal career sal- 
aries and salaries in private enterprise, Presi- 
dent Kennedy sent a special message to Con- 
gress on February 20, 1962, urging Federal 
pay reform, not simply a Federal pay raise,” 
and set as the standard the principle of 
comparability between pay for classified Gov- 
ernment employment and the average pay 
for similar work in private enterprise. The 
President pointed out the disparity which 
increases previously granted had created 
when salaries of many civil servants were 
boosted to levels above those of their chiefs 
in Cabinet, sub-Cabinet, and similar posi- 
tions, and stated that the salary level of these 
executives, as well as that of the Members 
of Congress, were, in his opinion, inade- 
quate. Obviously, the same applies to the 
salaries of Federal judges, which, as has 
been pointed out, are directly related to those 
of the Congress. 

These conclusions were borne out by the 
findings in the report submitted to the Pres- 
ident on June 12, 1963, by the President's 
Advisory Panel on Federal Salary Systems, 
appointed by President Kennedy, headed by 
Clarence B. Randall, former chairman of the 
Inland Steel Corp., and comprised of 11 lead- 
ers in industry, labor, education, banking, 
government, the judiciary, and the military. 

In its report, the President’s Advisory 
Panel recommended the following increases, 
strongly urging the President to throw his 
full support behind them: $60,500 for the 
Chief Justice and $60,000 for the Associate 
Justices of the Supreme Court; $45,000 for 
the judges of the courts of appeals; $35,000 
for the judges of the district courts; and 
$35,000 for Members of the Congress, with 
$5,000 deductible for income tax purposes. 

Mention has been made of the disparity 
between salaries of Members of the Congress 
and Federal judges on the one hand and 
those in business, the professions, and other 
private enterprises on the other. Further, 
even the historical relationship between sal- 
aries of Federal and State court judges has 
been radically altered. Although tradition- 
ally, salaries of Federal judges have set the 
standard for State court judges, this is no 
longer so, and today many State court 
judges receive salaries in excess of those of 
judges of the U.S. district courts and courts 
of appeals sitting in the very same cities. 
In some cases, the disparity is most strik- 
ing. 

By any standard, the present salary scale 
of members of the Federal judiciary and of 
the Congress is wholly inadequate and gross- 
ly inequitable. Every independent or Gov- 
ernment committee, commission, or other 
body which has studied the subject has 
reached the same conclusion. 

Realizing that the 1955 legislation did not 
provide adequate salaries even as of that 
date, the association, too, has consistently 
endorsed further increases in judicial and 
congressional salaries. Most recently, in 
1961, the house of delegates adopted a res- 
olution urging Congress to bring judicial 
salaries up to the level recommended by the 
Commission in 1955, and at its midyear meet- 
ing in February of 1963, the house of dele- 
gates adopted a resolution offered by this 
committee urging Congress to increase sub- 
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stantially the annual compensation of all 
Federal judges and suggesting that Congress 
study its own salary scale to determine 
whether it adequately provides for current 
and future economic and official needs of 
Members of the Congress. The resolution di- 
rected this committee to present the fore- 
going proposals to the Congress and 
authorized the committee to appear before 
the appropriate congressional committee in 
support of such proposals. 

On September 18, 1963, ABA President 
Walter E. Craig and the chairman of this 
committee appeared before the House Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service at the 
request of that committee to testify regard- 
ing judicial and congressional salaries. They 
urged that Congress promptly enact legis- 
lation substantially increasing such salaries, 
and Mr. Segal presented the arguments in 
justification of such action. Following the 
testimony, the House committee distributed 
to all Members of the Congress and to various 
other persons, special committee prints of 
Mr. Craig's and Mr. Segal's testimony. Sub- 
sequently, these reprints were mailed by the 
association’s Washington office to approxi- 
mately 2,000 newspapers, and another 2,000 
were sent to State and local bar associations, 
with a covering letter from Edward L. Wright, 
chairman of the house of delegates, request- 
ing each association to adopt a resolution 
favoring substantial judicial-congressional 
salary increases, to contact local newspapers 
and radio and television stations in an effort 
to stimulate favorable editorials and com- 
ments, and to communicate with the mem- 
bers of their congressional delegations. 

On October 7, 1963, Congressmen Morris 
K. UpzLL, Democrat, of Arizona; and Jol. T. 
BROr HIL, Republican, of Virginia, intro- 
duced identical omnibus salary bills. These 
bills would increase the pay of approximately 
1,750,000 officials and employees of the Fed- 
eral Government. Title III provides salaries 
of $35,000 for Members of the Congress, and 
title IV establishes salaries of $50,500 for the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court and 
$50,000 for the Associate Justices; $40,500 for 
judges of the courts of appeals; and $35,000 
for judges of the U.S. district courts. 

On October 30, 1963, Congressman JAMES 
H. Morrison, of Louisiana, introduced H.R. 
8986, which was reported favorably by the 
House Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service on November 13, 1963. H.R. 8986 em- 
bodies all the provisions of the Udall-Broy- 
hill bills except that in the case of Federal 
judges and Members of the Congress, it pro- 
vides a uniform increase of $10,000 a year. 
As a study of the 1954 Report of the Com- 
mission on Judicial and Congressional Sal- 
aries and of the 1963 Report of the President’s 
Advisory Panel on Federal Salary Systems 
amply demonstrates, an increase of $10,000 a 
year for these high officials of our country 
is certainly an absolute minimum, While 
such amounts sound high, they must be ap- 
praised against the background of the fact 
that since 1789 adjustments in judicial sal- 
aries have come, on the average, only once 
in every 20 years, and congressional salaries 
have been increased approximately once in 
every 25 years since 1866. Under these cir- 
cumstances, obviously when an increase dves 
come its amount must be substantially high- 
er proportionately than annual or biennial 
increases provided for other Government 
employees. 

It cannot be doubted that current judicial 
and congressional salaries are unconscion- 
ably low, measured by any appropriate stand- 
ard. As this report has briefly demonstrated, 
every responsible group addressing itself to 
the subject has unequivocally reached that 
conclusion. 

Unfortunately, however, Members of the 
Congress continue to show extreme reluc- 
tance to enact, and therefore they continue 
to postpone again and again, increases in 
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their own salaries, however justified, and 
thus consideration of judicial salary increases 
is likewise postponed. History has demon- 
strated again and again, and most recently 
in 1955, that the fears of some Members of 
the Congress that a vote for a fair and equi- 
table congressional pay increase would have 
adverse consequences at the polls are en- 
tirely unfounded. Nevertheless, such con- 
cern persists and it can be allayed only by 
a dynamic demonstration by the American 
people that they do not seek inequitable and 
unreasonable financial sacrifices by their 
public servants. 

It was the work of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, aided by State and local bar associ- 
ations; the splendid editorials and columns 
appearing in newspapers and magazines, and 
the persuasive discussions by television and 
radio commentators throughout the country; 
and the resolutions of groups representing 
all segments of our society which finally per- 
suaded the Congress in 1955 to adopt, at least 
in substantial part, the recommendations of 
the Commission on Judiciary and Congres- 
sional Salaries. 

A similar effort is once again required. 

The Morrison bill—H.R. 8986—deserves the 
support of every thoughtful citizen. It 
should be enacted at the earliest possible 
moment. Whether it is enacted will depend 
upon the support given the bill by the Amer- 
ican public. Under these circumstances it is 
once again the responsibility of the organized 
bar to provide the leadership needed to pro- 
duce this result. 

The ABA campaign, which is being par- 
ticipated in by this committee and by the 
Committee on Federal Legislation, is now 
being vigorously conducted. President Craig 
is actively participating, and the Washing- 
ton office, by its director, Donald E. Chan- 
nell, is devoting much time and attention 
to the effort. The committee is grateful to 
Mr. Channell and the ABA staff in Washing- 
ton for their help. 

Although the results of the campaign thus 
far have been somewhat disappointing, 
significant progress has been made. 

Favorable resolutions have been adopted 
by the following associations: Delaware State 
Bar Association, Essex County (N.J.) Bar 
Association, General Council of the New Jer- 
sey State Bar Association, New Jersey State 
Bar Association, Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York, Philadelphia Bar Associa- 
tion, Pennsylvania Bar Association,* Virginia 
State Bar Association, Birmingham Bar As- 
sociation, Los Angeles County Bar Associa- 
tion, Bridgeport (Conn.) Bar Association, 
Hawaii Bar Association,? Chicago Bar Asso- 
ciation,? Lake County (III.) Bar Association, 
Indiana State Bar Association, Boston Bar 
Association, State Bar of Michigan, Kansas 
City (Mo.) Bar Association, Omaha Bar Asso- 
ciation, New York County Bar Association, 
New York State Bar Association, Oneida 
County (N.Y.) Bar Association, Queens 
County (N.Y.) Bar Association, Rensselaer 
County (N.Y.) Bar Association, Westchester 
County (N..) Bar Association, Erie County 
(Pa.) Bar Association, Houston Bar Associa- 
tion, Jefferson County (Tex.) Bar Associa- 
tion, West Virginia State Bar, State Bar of 
Wisconsin,? Bar Association of San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle-King County (Wash.) Bar As- 
sociation, American Patent Law Association, 
and the nonjudicial members of the Judi- 
cial Conference for the Third Judicial Circuit 
of the United States. 

Editorials have appeared in the following 
newspapers: New York Times (November 12), 
Trenton (N.J.) Evening Times (October 16), 


1The committee expresses its appreciation 
also to Arthur H. Kahn, of the Philadelphia 
Bar, for his invaluable aid to the chairman 
in the work of the committee. 

Limited to increases in judicial salaries. 
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West Chester (Pa.) Daily News (October 28), 
East Oregonian (Pendleton, Oreg.) (Octo- 
ber 30), Delaware County (Pa.) Press (No- 
vember 14), New Jersey Law Journal (Novem- 
ber 14), Pottstown (Pa.) Mercury (Decem- 
ber 4), and ABA Journal (November). 

Feature columns or other significant arti- 
cles have appeared in the following: Catho- 
lic Standard & Times (October 4), Boston Bar 
Journal (October) (“President's Page“ by 
Robert W. Meserve, chairman ABA Standing 
Committee on Federal Judiciary), Philadel- 
phia Evening Bulletin (November 11), The 
Legal Intelligencer (Philadelphia) (Decem- 
ber 4), New Jersey Law Journal (October 
24). In addition, an article by the chairman 
of your committee, presenting the history of 
congressional and judicial salaries and the 
arguments in support of the Udall-Broyhill 
bills (now largely embodied in the Morrison 
bill), appeared in the November issue of the 
ABA Journal. Numerous items on the sub- 
ject have also appeared in the ABA News, 
the ABA Coordinator, and the ABA Wash- 
ington Newsletter. 

The editorials to which reference has been 
made present powerful arguments in favor 
of salary adjustments. The New York Times 
editorial of November 12 said in part: 

“Congress is making a gingerly—almost 
reluctant—approach toward removing one of 
the chief roadblocks against the entry of 
highly qualified personnel into top positions 
of the Federal service. 

“This obstacle is the unattractiveness of 
the salaries paid at the most responsible 
levels of Government. Such salaries are low 
not only by the standards that prevail in 
the higher echelons of private industry but 
also in comparison with the earnings of 
top-ranking officeholders in many State and 
municipal agencies, philanthropic organiza- 
tions, and even some universities. 

* * + + * 


“Congressmen appear afraid to pass this 
bill because it provides for raising their own 
salaries by $10,000, to $32,500. They worry 
about taxpayer vengeance at the polls— 
needlessly, we believe. Congress has had no 
pay raise in almost a decade. We doubt 
that there would be any significant public 
objection to a pay increase for Congress.” 

The same point was made in an editorial 
in the Trenton (N.J.) Evening Times on 
October 16: 

“Members of Congress are naturally re- 
luctant to raise their own pay, being fearful 
of the reaction at home. They should not 
be so coy. They spend more money for 
More purposes than any body of men on 
this planet. Commonsense demands that 
they devote a tiny fraction of thei- appro- 
priation to making the top jobs of state- 
craft inviting to the persons best fitted to 
hold them.” 

Mr. William S. White, whose syndicated 
column appears in approximately 130 news- 
papers with a total circulation of approxi- 
mately 25 million readers, has had 2 excel- 
lent columns on the subject which, if space 
allowed, would justify reprinting in full. 

In the second * of these, appearing Novem- 
ber 22, 1963, Mr. White said: 

“What is proposed is to raise the salaries 
of Members of the House and Senate and of 
Federal judges from $22,500 to $32,500 a 
year, with equivalent raises for other Federal 
personnel. In plain fact, this would be a 
Small enough increase for a Congress which 
has had precisely four pay increases since 
1866 and only one within the last 10 years. 

“In plain fact, present congressional pay is 
demonstrably inadequate for all save Mem- 
bers with private income. In plain fact, men 
erty the life of the United States in their 

rewarded on a scale that 
would be absurd in any private enterprise 


Mr. White's first article appeared on Nov. 
4, 1963. 
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involving even remotely comparable respon- 
sibilities. 

“In plain fact, so responsible an organiza- 
tion as the conservative American Bar Asso- 
ciation—which is rarely accused of eager- 
ness to toss away public money on hare- 
brained schemes—is standing stoutly for 
both the congressional and the judicial pay 
bills as deeply needed steps to improve the 
quality of public service. 

“But a most melancholy fact also is that 
other responsible organizations, holding no 
less stake in Government, are sitting this 
thing out. What possible logic can move the 
great corporations and farm and trade and 
labor associations to remain silent here?” 

This is a clarion call to action. It is in the 
national interest that it be heeded by the 
responsible groups upon which Mr. White 
calls for support. 

As in the 1952-55 campaign, the committee 
is endeavoring to secure appropriate action 
by the various labor, agriculture, business, 
education, religious, civic, and other orga- 
nized groups in the community. Recently, 
President Craig, Donald Channell, and your 
chairman met in Washington with the rep- 
resentatives of 14 of the leading trade organi- 
zations in the country in order to stimulate 
action by them in support of this legislation. 
The response was excellent, and there is sub- 
stantial hope that effective action by these 
representatives of American industry will fol- 
low. 

President Kennedy and President Eisen- 
hower recognized the need for increases 
in congressional and judicial salaries and 
called for congressional action. President 
Johnson has reemphasized the need for sal- 
ary increases in his budget message to Con- 
gress on January 21, 1964: 

“Salary reform and adjustment: Although 
this budget is deliberately restrictive, I have 
concluded that Government economy will be 
best served by an upward adjustment in 
salaries. In the last year and a half the 
Federal Government has taken far-reaching 
steps to improve its pay practices. The Fed- 
eral Salary Reform Act of 1962 and the Uni- 
formed Services Pay Act of 1963 established 
the principle of keeping military and civilian 
pay generally in line with pay in the private 
economy. This is a sound principle, and it 
is reinforced by the sound procedure of an- 
nual review. This principle is fair to the 
taxpayer, to Government employees, and to 
the Government as an employer. 

“This budget provides for the costs of such 
action in this session of Congress. Any pay 
action by the Congress should bring salary 
rates for top executive branch positions up 
to levels more nearly commensurate with 
their respective responsibilities, and increase 
rates for the Congress and the judiciary. 
Economy and efficiency in Government will 
come primarily from the hard and conscien- 
tious work of our top managers, who are now 
plainly underpaid for what is expected of 
them.” 

Thus despite the administration’s efforts to 
reduce the Federal budget, President John- 
son deemed the need for salary increases 
sufficiently critical to call for immediate ac- 
tion by Congress. 

In any event, the number of persons af- 
fected by salary increases for the Congress 
and the Federal judiciary is so small that the 
resulting impact on the national budget will 
never be great. This is demonstrated by 
the fact that even with the 73 new judge- 
ships added by the omnibus judgeship legis- 
lation in 1961, the approximate annual cost 
of the increases provided in the Morrison 
bill would be only $5% million for Federal 
judges and the same amount for Members 
of the Congress, or just a little over one one- 
hundredth of 1 percent of the national 
budget for 1964. 

Present judicial and congressional salaries 
are unconscionably low measured by any 
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appropriate standard and every responsible 
group which has studied the subject has 
come to this conclusion. 

The need is clear. Congress should act 
now, but it will act only if it is convinced 
that the bill has public support. To con- 
vince the Congress that such support exists 
is our plain duty as lawyers and as leaders 
of community thought. 

BERNARD G. SEGAL, 

Chairman. 

ROBERT K. BELL. 

STEPHEN S. CHANDLER. 

WILLIAM B. COBB. 

THOMAS W. LEIGH. 

Morris B. MITCHELL. 

BARNABAS F. SEARS. 
JANUARY 24, 1964. 


{From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Mar. 8, 1964] 


CONGRESSIONAL Pay 


It will take a good deal of courage for Con- 
gressmen to vote themselves a $10,000 raise 
when the Federal pay bill comes up on 
Wednesday. They will inevitably face a sub- 
stantial amount of criticism for boosting 
their own salaries in the face of the Johnson 
administration’s economy drive and the gen- 
eral tax cut. But the proposal for higher 
congressional salaries stands on its own 
merits and those merits are impressive. 

Members of Congress have had no pay 
increase since 1955, although the cost of liv- 
ing and salaries in general have continued to 
rise. At the same time the burdens on Mem- 
bers of Congress have increased. Legislating 
for a powerful and prosperous nation of 190 
million people is an enormous responsibility 
for which $32,500 a year is not excessive 
compensation. We do not think people 
should be lured into congressional races by 
the salary paid, but it ought to be large 
enough to compensate men and women of 
high caliber. 

Another factor—the high cost of running 
for office—should be weighed realistically. 
Many able Members of the House have given 
up the idea of following a congressional ca- 
reer because they cannot afford an election 
campaign every 2 years on the present salary. 
When it costs Members $10,000 to $25,000 
out of their own pockets to get reelected, a 
$22,500 salary does not stretch very far. 
Members who stay in Congress year after 
year are under strong pressure to seek large 
campaign contributions or expense funds 
from the interests. 

We think, therefore, that a good case can 
be made for the proposed raise for Congress- 
men. Members of both parties would do well 
to lay all the facts before the country and 
vote for increased salaries. 


From Stores, February 1964] 


REPORT FROM WASHINGTON: IN DEFENSE OF 
CONGRESS 


It is with concern that many observe the 
various attacks that have been made upon 
Congress. Not only are individual Members 
under attack by certain writers, columnists, 
and others, but the institution of Congress 
has come under fire. 

It is not a cliche to note that Congress is 
the last bulwark of a free people. Those who 
advocate the creation of a stronger execu- 
tive branch would disrupt the important 
balance of power concept of Government and 
tend to concentrate power in the hands of 
an individual. 

To make this problem more difficult, Mem- 
bers of Congress are now faced with the 
necessary but difficult task of raising their 
own salaries. Public officials, naturally, find 
it difficult to vote for increases in their own 
compensation for fear of being misunder- 
stood, hence it is necessary that the people 
should understand the need for salary in- 
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creases for Members of the House and 
Senate. 

Senators and Representatives receive an 
annual salary of $22,500 before taxes. Many 
Governors and city mayors are paid in ex- 
cess of this amount. The city of Los Angeles 
pays 19 of its administrative employees 
$25,000 annually. 

Members of the House of Representatives 
live in a constant state of campaigning, for 
they must stand for reelection every 2 years. 
The demands upon their time and funds to 
fulfill their responsibilities, such as main- 
taining two homes, being available to visit 
their home districts, etc., place those who 
lack an independent income in a constant 
state of economic jeopardy. 

Many business leaders are advocating the 
passage of H.R. 8986, a bill that is now pend- 
ing before the Rules Committee which would 
increase congressional and judicial salaries 
and also some in top executive positions in 
the Government to $32,500 annually. If 
this legislation is to pass, Members of Con- 
gress will have to be encouraged to vote in 
the affirmative. 


LATIN AMERICA—OUR GREATEST 
CHALLENGE 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include an address. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, last week 
before a distinguished group of business 
leaders of the Economic Club of New 
York, J. Peter Grace, the president of 
W. R. Grace & Co. and former national 
chairman of the Businessman's Commit- 
tee for the Alliance for Progress, a man 
well versed in the problems of Latin 
America and dedicated to the improve- 
ment of its economic plight, delivered 
an address which I would like to call to 
the attention of this House. The subject 
is not new to us, “Latin America—Our 
Greatest Challenge,” but the points that 
are made, and cannot be emphasized 
enough, are essential to the comprehen- 
sion of the problems faced in the Alli- 
ance for Progress program. These chal- 
lenging concepts, which Mr. Grace pre- 
sents, must be considered when the suc- 
cess of our Latin American program is 
measured against poverty and political 
subversion. 

Certainly one of the greatest chal- 
lenges which the Unites States faces in 
Latin America is that of competition with 
communism, as well as combating social 
inequities. As Mr. Grace indicates, the 
Alliance for Progress is a mutual effort 
between the United States and 19 Latin 
American countries and to guarantee its 
success this country and 19 others must 
deliver their commitments. So far, nei- 
ther public nor private sectors of the 
United States have met their commit- 
ments under the Alliance and therefore 
we have been left open to charges of in- 
difference—charges advantageous to 
Communist propaganda. I shall not 
elaborate further, but commend to my 
colleagues this excellent speech of Mr. 
Grace calling for increased and immedi- 
ate support for the Alliance for Progress 
to meet the Latin American challenge. 
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Latin AMERICA—OvR GREATEST CHALLENGE 


(An address by J. Peter Grace, President, W. 
R. Grace & Co., before the Economic Club 
of New York, New York City, March 3, 
1964) 

President Watson, members of the Eco- 
nomic Club of New York, and guests: About 
1 year ago at a meeting here, the late Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy stated: 

“I think the situation in Latin America is 
very critical. I would say it represents the 
greatest challenge which the United States 
now faces except for the direct matter of our 
dealings with the Soviet Union.” 

Now what is this “challenge” that Presi- 
dent Kennedy spoke of? It is decisive com- 
petition with communism in an area vital to 
our economic and military security. It is 
also a day-to-day demonstration of the 
values of democracy, freedom, and private 
enterprise. 

This is a very difficult task indeed because 
of a state of mind that is best categorized as 
“indifference.” The Latin Americans feel 
that we, thelr good neighbor to the north, 
have been for many, many years indifferent 
to their economic plight, and they have both 
logical and illogical grounds for so feeling. 

Here we have tens of millions of people 
who have been living for centuries in abject 
poverty who are suddenly awakening to the 
realities of their existence; to the fact that 
somebody has “short-changed” them. 

Now they don’t know precisely who has 
“short-changed” them, but they are getting 
plenty of help on this score from the Com- 
munists who constantly inform them that 
the two culprits are their own propertied 
class and the rich neighbor to the North. 

Bear in mind that the average income of 
50 percent of the people in Latin America is 
only $125 a year. I know that this audience 
is well aware of conditions in Latin America, 
with 85 percent of all teenagers failing to 
receive secondary education, about one-half 
of the adults illiterate, and so on. 

It is pretty easy for people who find them- 
selves in this condition, and who suddenly 
discover the tremendous difference between 
their lot and what others enjoy, to feel that 
they have been taken“ somehow, by some- 
one. 

When the Alliance was established, what 
was needed more than anything else, and 
what is needed today, is hope. This the 
Alliance created, and we should all be very 
grateful for this. 

But hope frustrated by failure turns bitter 
and engenders resentment. This is why the 
Communists inflate the aspirations of the 
masses and in so doing, deceive them. 

The Alliance recognized great social in- 
equalities and promised alleviation in terms 
of a $100 billion 10-year development pro- 
gram to increase gross national product 214 
percent per capita per year. 

Now where was this $10 billion per year to 
come from? Two billion dollars was to come 
from external sources and $8 billion from in- 
ternal Latin American sources. In other 
words, the Alliance was never anything less 
than a mutual effort between the United 
States and 19 Latin American nations. Fur- 
thermore, this mutuality can be expressed in 
terms of 80 percent for the Latin American 
nations, 14 percent for U.S. public and pri- 
vate sectors, with the remaining 6 percent 
being programed from other sources. 

Assuming we deliver 100 percent of our 
commitment, there always are 19 other par- 
ticipants who also have to deliver to make 
it totally successful, thus the precise per- 
formance versus the goals that were set is 
not necessarily a measure of our success or 
failure. 

Now we are not delivering 100 percent and 
thus there are grounds for charging us with 
indifference to the economic plight of the 
masses in Latin America. 
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The Alliance was established in August 
1961. Up to that point we had already given 
to Western Europe $31.6 billion in economic 
aid—more than eight times the $3.8 billion 
in economic aid that we had given to Latin 
America, 

Between 1946 and 1961, eight European 
nations, including Yugoslavia, received any- 
where from 70 to 91 percent of their aid in 
nonrepayable forms, i.e., outright grants. 
The corresponding figure for Latin America’s 
seven largest countries was 20 percent. 

The highest yearly per capita figures for 
aid granted in any consecutive 3-year period 
in our aid program have been: 


United Kingdom $30 
France 22 
Germany 18 
DUAL AE cerns EN E EAA 10 
Latin America. 3 


Surely those who wish to miscast the at- 
titudes of the United States could success- 
fully charge indifference. 

Another facet of this general feeling in 
Latin America that we are not in our hearts 
sufficiently concerned about conditions on 
that continent is the widespread view that 
Castro is really responsible for the recent 
awakened interest on our part in Latin 
America. 

Many people in Latin America recognize 
Castro for what he is, but they also realize 
that every time things get hot between us 
and Castro, the United States takes a greater 
interest in Latin America and does more to 
help them. 

This is the reason why Castro is not con- 
sidered all bad in Latin America. This is 
the reason why Latin Americans say that 
Castro is our problem and not their prob- 
lem, despite the fact that Castro is really 
more of a threat to the well-being of Latin 
Americans than to North Americans. 

The Latin Americans know that when 
communism becomes a threat in any part 
of the world that we consider of strategic 
importance to the U.S. interest, that we go 
all out to combat this threat. Witness South 
Korea's 23 million people who received 
through 1960 more than 10 times the per 
capita net economic aid granted to Latin 
America. As a matter of fact, even when 
the beneficiaries involved are Communists, 
the comparisons are very surprising since in 
1962 we gave Yugoslavia more than twice 
Latin America’s most recent per capita aid, 
and in 1960 we gave Communist Poland 
more than Latin America's latest per capita 
aid figure. 

Now this mutual effort—the Alliance for 
Progress—calls for gross U.S. aid of $1.1 bil- 
lion per year for 10 years. It also calls for 
$300 million in annual investment from the 
U.S. private sector, for a total of $1.4 billion 
representing 14 percent of the annual total 
$10 billion Alliance program. 

The United States is not disbursing aid to 
Latin America at the rate of $1.1 billion a 
year—actually the best estimate for 1963 aid 
disbursements is $780 million—29 percent 
lower than our commitment and about 10 
percent lower than our aid in 1961 before 
the Alliance got underway which was $864 
million. 

Of course, we are not coming anywhere 
near meeting the U.S. private sector portion 
of the Alliance program—the $300 million 
per year equaling 3 percent of the $10 billion 
per year program. This is much more serious 
than the numbers indicate because net new 
direct U.S. investment has a multiplier effect 
on these economies way beyond its propor- 
tion of the total investment. 

From the figure for the first 9 months of 
1963 we appear to be some $338 million short 
because rather than there being an annual 
investment of $300 million from U.S. private 
sector, there was an outflow of $38 million. 
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It is not hard to find the reasons for this. 
The rate of return on U.S. manufacturing 
enterprises in Latin America in the latest 
year for which figures are available—1962— 
is estimated at about 3.6 percent after the 
effects of currency devaluation, or only about 
40 percent of the rate of return in the United 
States. In view of the obviously greater 
risks of doing business in Latin America and 
the comparatively much lower profitability 
of investments there, it is small wonder that 
the Alliance target for U.S. investment is not 
being fulfilled. 

In my judgment there are only two possi- 
bilities with respect to the U.S. private sec- 
tor portion of the Alliance—forget it, or have 
the U.S. Government enact temporary—tre- 
peat temporary—incentive measures which 
will entice U.S. private capital to invest in 
Latin America even under the conditions 
that one finds down there today. 

Why am I so pessimistic? 

Take the two largest nations in South 
America—Brazil and the Argentine. They 
account for about one-half of the total pop- 
ulation of Latin America and 41 percent of 
the gross national product. 

De Gaulle is worried about inflation in 
France and doing something about it, and 
yet in the last 6 years the cost of living in 
France rose 26 percent, while Brazil's cost of 
living went up about 600 percent, and Argen- 
tina’s about 400 percent. 

The cost of living is considered a problem 
in Japan, where in this 6-year period the 
cost of living went up 27 percent. We worry 
about the purchasing power of our dollar, 
which declined 6 percent in the same period. 

In the late 1940's Brazil and Argentina had 
$2 billion in gold and foreign exchange re- 
serves—now they have $670 million. At the 
same time their externa] debt has risen from 
just over a half billion dollars to just under 
$6 billion presently—almost 10 times their 
latest exchange reserves. 

In the early 1950's service charges on ex- 
ternal public debt represented 1 percent of 
Argentina’s exports and 5 percent of Brazil's 
exports. In 1962 these figures were around 
24 percent. 

In 1963 the internal budget deficit in 
Brazil and Argentina ran at almost unbeliev- 
able levels—69 percent of revenue for Brazil 
and 48 percent of revenue for Argentina. 
This would be equivalent to our running a 
$50 billion to $70 billion annual internal 
budgetary deficit. 

Since these two countries are major mar- 
kets for foreign investment, I feel there is 
virtually no hope of meeting the U.S. pri- 
vate sector commitment under present cir- 
cumstances. 

A word about what the Communists are 
doing. 

First, knowing that the private sector rep- 
resents 75/80 percent of the economic 
horizon in Latin America, they are doing 
everything they can to discredit propertied 
classes, both national and foreign, so that 
the demands of the masses will force con- 
ditions that will make it unattractive for 
capital, either national or foreign, to be in- 
vested. They know that the only long- 
range solution to this question of massive 
poverty in a free democratic society is a 
heavy upsurge of private capital investment 
so they are doing everything they can to 
stop it. Through constantly stirring up mis- 
guided nationalistic feelings, they have suc- 
ceeded in creating the false impression that 
Latin American governments can threaten 
and mistreat foreign capital, without caus- 
ing serious loss of confidence of local capital. 
If they succeed, this takes care of the pri- 
vate sector which must supply 75 to 80 
percent of the impetus of the Alliance for 
Progress program. 

Secondly, they attack the United States 
and its motives at every turn, constantly 
pointing out to the masses that their plight 
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is due to economic exploitation from the 
colossus in the north. Their “yanqui cri- 
minales” “Shriver and Peace Corps CIA 
agents” can be seen in the posters they dis- 
play throughout the continent. 

Thirdly, if this isn’t enough, they land 
men and arms and train foreign saboteurs in 
Cuba for armed takeovers such as the recent 
frightening near miss“ in Caracas just be- 
fore the election, where positive identifica- 
of the tons of the arms in the cache found 
by fishermen in Venezuela proved that the 
arms were made in Belgium and identified 
by the manufacturer as having been sold to 
Cuba. 

What should we do? 

1. Meet our $1.1 billion annual commit- 
ment and channel much more of this to pri- 
vate organizations that exist all over Latin 
America to combat communism. As to the 
balance-of-payment argument, about 50 per- 
cent of our aid was spent for goods and serv- 
ices in the United States in fiscal 1962; the 
estimate is 72 percent for fiscal 1964. 

2. Meet the $300 million U.S. private sec- 
tor commitment by taking the necessary 
temporary measures to make it attractive to 
U.S. private capital to invest in Latin Amer- 
ica to provide the n jobs and train- 
ing to upgrade the jobless workers found 
in every country. As a first measure pass 
immediately the 30-percent tax investment 
incentive credit which the Commerce Com- 
mittee for the Alliance for Progress recom- 
mended over a year ago. 

3. In 1962 foreign aid represented six- 
tenths of 1 percent of our gross national 
product and the corresponding figure for 
France was 1.4 percent, and almost unbe- 
lievably for Holland seven-tenths of 1 per- 
cent of its gross national product. Get the 
Latin American story across to the Ameri- 
can public and rouse our Nation to win this 
struggle by properly and adequately inform- 
ing our people of the circumstances, so that 
we will meet our commitments. 

4. Lift trade barriers on manufactured 
goods of Latin American republics as well 
as on their primary materials that constitute 
the major part of their exports, the prices of 
which are subject to violent fluctuations. 

The National Planning Association has es- 
timated that Latin American exports to the 
United States could be increased $850 mil- 
lion to $1.7 billion per year by lifting re- 
strictions. 

This suggestion is in line with trade pref- 
erence agreements between many of the 
African nations and the European Common 
Market as well as the British Commonwealth. 
We should also consider the formation of a 
Western Hemisphere Common Market with 
progressively reduced restrictions. 

5. And finally let each and every one of 
us assume a personal responsibility toward 
what President Kennedy called the greatest 
challenge which the United States now 
faces.” 

This struggle is not going to be won on a 
government-to-government basis. It will be 
won only if each and every one of us makes 
an individual contribution toward a massive 
effort in assisting the Latin American 
peoples. 

We have a large number of highly orga- 
nized and well-run private institutions which 
are doing excellent work in Latin America. 
The extent of their activities, however, is 
limited by the amount of money they can 
raise through private contributions. Yet 
these scores of voluntary groups recognize the 
need for people-to-people relationships with 
their counterpart groups in our sister repub- 
lics. Business and professional groups; geo- 
graphic groups such as the community adop- 
tion program now operating between Cali- 
fornia and Chile, Texas and Peru, Utah and 
Bolivia, Idaho and Ecuador and many others; 
the wonderful religious missionary groups 
which are going to Latin America in increas- 
ing numbers; the YM and YWCA and hun- 
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dreds of others deserve our thanks and our 
support. They are doing a job which can't 
be done by governments. 

As an example I would like to cite the way 
George Meany of the AFL-CIO approached 
the problem. Mr. Meany decided that one 
contribution he could make was to train and 
educate Latin American labor leaders in 
methods of resisting Communist infiltration 
and teaching them the advantages of a free 
democratic trade union movement. 

Thanks to his efforts and the support the 
Institute has received from business leaders, 
215 Latin American labor leaders from prac- 
tically every country in the hemisphere have 
been brought to the Washington Center of 
the American Institute for Free Labor De- 
velopment. These 215 trained leaders have 
returned to their home countries where they 
have trained and educated nearly 4,000 labor 
leaders in Latin America in newly formed 
institutes there which work with unions hav- 
ing a total membership of about 2 million. 

The Institute is also arranging in collabo- 
ration with AID housing and social welfare 
projects. It has sponsored housing projects 
costing some $20 million. 

In conclusion, the Latin American problem 
is our greatest challenge. It is characteris- 
tic of our country that once we make up our 
mind to do a job, we do it effectively and 
well. We must make up our minds to do this 
job, and proceed to do it quickly. Thank 
you. 


THE INTERNAL REVENUE ACT OF 
1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in the hope 
that my colleagues and others might de- 
sire some benefit from a simple explana- 
tion of the tax bill I have made this 
brief analysis. 

Taxes at best are complicated and 
properly are in the realm of the tax at- 
torney, accountant, the Internal Revenue 
Service, and the tax courts. 

This explanation may be oversimpli- 
fied, but fuller explanations may be 
secured from the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, the Joint Committee on Taxation, 
and other tax experts. 

It is my expectation that Members of 
Congress will be asked questions by con- 
stituents that will make appropriate on 
occasion a simple explanation which this 
descriptive analysis is intended to pro- 
vide. 

THE INTERNAL REVENUE Acr oF 1964 
THE TAX BILL AND WHAT IT DOES FOR YOU: A 
LAYMAN'S PRIMER 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, member of 
the Committee on Ways and Means) 

The tax bill affects every citizen, both tax- 
payers and nontaxpayers. Everyone is af- 
fected by the inflation accompanying Gov- 
ernment deficit-financing represented in 
higher prices and in reduced value of the 
dollar. 

Taxpayers are affected by both rate changes 
and the so-called structural reforms. In an 
effort to explain the tax changes, this lay- 
man's definition is provided. It is accurate 
even though oversimplified. Detailed ap- 
plications of the new law will involve the 
IRS, the courts, tax attorneys, and account- 
ants. Right now most of us want to know, 
What does the bill do for me? I hope this 
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explanation will help you to get some under- 
standing of it. 


The tar bill is retroactive to January 1, 1964, 
and is based on calendar years 


First, the Rate Changes 


1. Individual tax rate cuts will average 
about 20 percent. The lowest taxable 
bracket drops from 20 to 16 percent in the 
first calendar year and to 14 percent in the 
second year. The top bracket drops from 
91 to 77 to 70 percent. Intermediate brackets 
drop proportionately. (See table.) The 
withholding rate of 18 percent drops to 14 
percent effective as of March 5, 1964. 

2. Corporation taxes will drop from 52 to 
50 percent the first year to 48 percent the 
second. Present rate of 30 percent tax on the 
first $25,000 plus 22 percent surtax on re- 
mainder revert to 22 percent of the first 
$25,000 and 28 percent surtax for remainder 
of the first year and 26 percent the second. 
Corporate fiscal years will be computed 
against calendar years to reach the exact per- 
centage change. A gradual speedup of cor- 
porate tax installments will result by 1970 in 
all taxes being paid in the current year. 
Under present law these tax installments are 
now paid partially in the current year and 
partially the following year. 


Tax structural changes affecting the most 
taxpayers include 


Minimum Standard Deductions 


Present law permits taxpayers to choose 
to itemize deductions for charity, medical 
expenses, mortgage interest, and other eligi- 
ble outlays without dollar limit, or to claim 
a standard deduction of 10 percent of gross 
income, not exceeding $1,000 on a joint re- 
turn. 

A third choice is now added. The new 
minimum standard deductions allow the 
taxpayer a $300 deduction for self, plus $100 
for wife and each additional exemption, and 
in addition to that a $600 personal exemp- 
tion for each. 

Example: A couple, $400 plus $600 each 
totals $1,600 income free. 

Income averaging: If the income of an 
individual exceeds the average of the four 
preceding years by one-third and is at least 
$3,000 excess, the income may be averaged 
and taxed equally over the 5 years. This 
eliminates the possibility of an unusually 
heavy tax bite accruing the year of big in- 
come resulting in greatly reduced retained 
earnings. 

Sick pay exclusion: Sick pay received after 
the taxpayer has been absent from work 
more than 30 days is to be excluded from 
income up to $100 a week. Within the 30- 
day period if the sick pay is 75 percent or 
less of the regular weekly rate, then up to 
$75 a week may be excluded after an absence 
of 7 calendar days on account of injuries or 
illness, and from the first day without any 
waiting period, if the taxpayer is hospitalized 
at least 1 day in the first 7. 

Child care: Bigger deductions go to work- 
ing mothers, widows, and widowers who pay 
others to care for dependent children. The 
present law gives a $600 deduction if joint 
income of husband and wife does not exceed 
$4,500. The new law ups this to $900 if 
more than one child is involved and income 
does not exceed $6,000. Children’s qualify- 
ing age limits goes up from 12 years to 13. 

Elderly taxpayers: three changes: 

1. The first $20,000 profit from the sale of 
a residence is excluded from any capital 
gains tax. Also excluded is a percentage of 
profit over $20,000 providing the owner is 65 
years or older and has lived in the home 5 
of the last 8 years. 

2. The 1 percent rule on drugs and medi- 
cines is repealed so that all such expenses 
are deductible for all those over 65. 

3. The special tax credit against dividends 
and other investment income granted retired 
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couples as retirement income is increased 
from a maximum of $1,524 to $2,286. 

Moving expenses: The present law pro- 
vides that a company’s existing employee 
can exclude from taxable income moving ex- 
penses received in reimbursement for cost 
of moving to a new location. Now, a new 
employee can deduct the cost of moving to 
a new job site, including transportation, 
food, lodging, and moving goods providing 
his commuting distance would be increased 
by at least 20 miles if he did not move. 

Group term insurance: Where group term 
life insurance premiums are paid by the com- 
pany, employees must report as income those 
premiums paid for insurance exceeding 
$50,000 coverage. 

Casualty losses: The old law of unlimited 
deduction for personal property losses from 
accidents, fire, storms, and thefts is changed 
to permit deductions only if the loss ex- 
ceeds $100. (This does not apply to casualty 
losses by businesses.) 

Dividend credit and exclusion: The exclu- 
sion of $50 dividend income per person from 
taxable income is raised to $100, while the 4 
percent tax credit above this amount of 
income is cut to 2 percent the first year and 
eliminated entirely the second. 

State and local taxes: The bill prohibits 
itemized deductions of State and local taxes 
on liquor, cigarettes, amusements, hotel 
rooms, driver's license and auto tags. Still 
deductible are State and local taxes on gaso- 
line, sales tax, property and income taxes. 

Real estate: Accelerated depreciation of 
real property which has resulted in con- 
verting ordinary profit into capital gain for 
tax purposes, is changed to permit only 
straight-line depreciation; defined as equal 
annual depreciation over the useful life of 
the property. 

Installment sale of property: Where sellers 
permit payment in installments, in the fu- 
ture that part which represents interest must 
be treated as ordinary income and not 
capital gain as at present. 

Gas and oil: The aggregation of oil and 
gas leases now permitted, as part of an eco- 
nomic unit for tax computation, will be re- 
placed by a “no aggregation” rule so that 
leases are treated separately. 

Stock option: A number of changes in the 
ground rules concerning stock options of- 
fered employees include: 

(a) The option price must equal 100 per- 
cent of the market price. 

(b) The stock option must be exercised 
within 5 years, not 10 as at present. 

(c) Full capital gain can be obtained only 
if stock is held over 3 years. 

(d) If stock option is exercised in less 
than 3 years, the spread between option price 
and market price is to be taxed as ordinary 
income, the tax to be levied only at time of 
sale. j 

Business travel expenses: Combined busi- 
ness and pleasure trips within the United 
States are once again deductible. (But not 
outside the United States.) 

Additional changes: There are other 
changes that apply to fewer taxpayers. 
These include charitable contributions; U.S. 
expropriated property; iron ore properties; 
personal holding companies; investment 
credit; bank loan insurance. 

Undesirable features eliminated: There 
will be those who find the new tax law ac- 
ceptable and there will be those who will 
find it objectionable. All will agree, how- 
ever, that many undesirable features were 
eliminated by the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee during the lengthy hearings. I was glad 
to be in a position to help in what turned 
out to be the most important part of the 
work of the Ways and Means Committee— 
the defeat or change of numerous adminis- 
tration requests in the original bill which 
would have adversely affected Dallas in- 
dustry and Dallas citizens. Included among 
the provisions knocked out: 
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1, Oil Taxation; Changes to reduce deple- 
tion, and capital gain at time of sale of oil 
properties. This would have endangered the 
entire industry in profit and exploration and 
would have hit every automobile driver by 
increasing prices of petroleum products, as 
at the gasoline pumps. 

2. Elimination of deductions: To allow 
only those deductions which exceed the first 
5 percent of taxpayers’ adjusted gross in- 
come. 

3. Capital gain tax at time of death or 
gift: A new tax, the gain on appreciation in 
value to be subject to capital gain tax at 
death or by gift. 

4. Unlimited charitable deductions re- 
pealed. 

5. Profit sharing and pension plans: To 
tax as ordinary income rather than as capital 
gain. (Would have resulted in huge increase 
in tax.) 

6. Stock options: Repeal restricted stock 
option in entirety. 

7. Dividend credit and exclusions: Repeal 
both the 4 percent dividend credit and the 
$50 exclusion. (We tried to save both. 
Democrats repealed the 4 percent but dou- 
bled exclusion to $100.) 

8. Group term insurance: Would limit 
employee exclusion of premiums to only the 
first $5,000 of coverage, thereby forcing tax- 
payers to report premiums as income. 

9. Sick pay: Repeal, so that sick pay 
would not be excluded but included as in- 
come for tax purposes. 

10. Personal, casualty and theft losses: 
Limit such losses to amounts in excess of 
4 percent of adjusted gross income. Also 
limited to other provision of deductions to 
those amounts over 5 percent. (See No. 8, 
first section.) 

11. Timber: Change capital gain treat- 
ment to ordinary income tax for all in excess 
of first $5,000 which remains capital gain. 


CONSTRUCTIVE ALTERNATIVES TO PRESENT LAW 


The present tax law is the best we could 
get out of this Congress. It is far better 
than the original proposal offered by the 
administration. The five original objectives 
of the proposed legislation were: 

1. Simplify tax law. 

2. Increase economic growth. 

3. Relieve unemployment. 

4. Free up investment capital. 

5. Increase consumer purchasing power. 

Definitely, the first objective was not 
reached: This law makes tax computation 
far more complicated. The attainment of 
the four additional objectives is highly 
questionable because the new tax law greatly 
adds to deficit financing and inflation. 

There are constructive alternatives to the 
new tax bill and certainly a desperate need 
to improve our entire tax code. I will con- 
tinue to propose a number of alternatives 
to make our tax laws more equitable and 
to bring about a meaningful tax reduction 
in sound dollars in all brackets across the 
board. 

My tax proposals include: 

1. Earn a tax by expenditure control. This 
means a balanced budget and a surplus from 
which it will be possible to reduce the debt 
and make realistic tax cuts. Spending 
priorities must be listed, starting with the 
most essential needs, then following with 
others in order of importance. There must 
be closer cooperation between the Appropria- 
tions Committee, which spends the money, 
and the Ways and Means Committee, which 
raises the Government revenue, 

2. Repeal all Korean wartime emergency 
taxes. 

3. Eliminate capital gains tax entirely. 

4. Replace present individual progressive 
rate income tax by the same flat percentage 
tax for all levels of income, after exemptions 
and business deductions. (Result would be 
about 20 percent for every taxpayer, releas- 
ing untold amounts of purchasing power 
and investment capital.) 
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5. Finally, eliminate individual income 
tax along with elimination of all business 
operations by Government that compete 
with private business endeavors. The ex- 
pense of Government in business approxi- 
mates the amount of money raised by in- 
dividuals’ income tax. 


Your tua cut 
INDIVIDUAL 

1963 tax 1964 tax 1965 tax 
$329 
818 671 
1, 540 1, 280 
2,096 1, 742 
3, 787 3.154 
5, 900 4,918 
8, 324 6, 982 
13, 778 11, 627 
22, 788 19, 230 
58, 116 182 
138, 280 111, 070 
219, 974 174. 070 


1964 tax 1965 tax 
$226 $200 
554 601 
1,080 1, 000 
1,440 1.342 
2, 501 2, 335 
3, 744 3, 484 
5, 162 4, 796 
8, 523 7, 997 
14.819 13, 964 
40, 768 38, 460 
102, 798 96, 364 
171, 312 159, 140 


1965 tax 

$0 $0 

325 290 

840 T12 

1, 200 1,114 

2,208 2, 062 

3,392 3,160 

4,754 4,412 

8, 031 7,529 

14, 213 13, 388 

40, 016 37, 748 

101, 916 95, 548 

170, 374 158, 300 
CORPORATIONS = 

1963 tax 1965 tax 

$, 500 $3, 300 

7. 500 5, 500 5, 500 

20, 500 18, 000 17, 500 

46, 500 43, 000 41, 500 

98, 500 93, 000 89, 500 

254, 500 243, 000 233, 500 

514, 500 493, 000 473, 500 

034, 500 993, 000 953, 500 

594,500 | 2,493, 000 2, 393, 500 

194,500 | 4,993, 000 4, 793, 500 

994, 500 | 12,493,000 | 11, 993, 500 

994, 500 | 49,993,000 | 47, 993, 500 

Tax figures assume deductions equal to 10 percent of 

income, or the new minimum standard deduction if this 
a lower tax in 1964 and 1965. 

3 bilities. In actual cash 


8 = 2 5 ts, designed to shift 
ra paymen sl 
ewe companies gradually to a pay-as-you-go basis. 


FBI DIRECTOR STAYS ON 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. SCHENCK] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, our 
great Nation has been made a much bet- 
ter and safer place in which to live be- 
cause of the ability and devoted service 
of J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation. 

Mr. Hoover has molded and directed 
this great organization which has 
watched over the security of our entire 
Nation and each of our citizens 24 hours 
of each and every day. Few men in our 
history will ever do as much for each of 
us as has Mr. Hoover and all his associ- 
ates, each of whom has been selected, 
trained, and worked under his personal 
guidance and supervision. Mr. Hoover 
has completely dedicated his time, his 
ability, and his entire life to our Nation. 
Tremendous achievements of him and 
the FBI can never be fully known nor 
adequately described. Within the last 
few days, Mr. Speaker, President Lyndon 
Johnson has expressed the hope that Mr. 
Hoover will continue as Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation and has 
indicated he will soon sign an Executive 
order waiving the requirement with re- 
spect to Mr. Hoover that FBI employees 
retire at age of 70, and on January 1, 
1965, J. Edgar Hoover will reach that 
age though no one ever meeting Mr. 
Hoover would have the slightest idea 
that he will have attained this age now. 
He is by far the youngest such aged man 
I have ever known. 

Mr. Speaker, Washington Daily News 
Columnist Lyle C. Wilson wrote a very 
fitting though necessarily brief story on 
J. Edgar Hoover on March 9, 1964, and 
I ask unanimous consent Mr. Wilson’s 
story be included herewith. 

FBI DIRECTOR Stays ON 
(By Lyle C. Wilson) 


President Johnson has told White House 
callers he hopes J. Edgar Hoover will con- 
tinue as Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. Mr. Johnson has said that 
he wants Mr. Hoover to direct the FBI at 
least as long as he remains in the White 
House. 

That pleases Mr. Hoover who enjoys vigor- 
ous good health. He has no desire to re- 
tire so long as he can be of service to his 
country. Sometime before January 1, 1965, 
therefore, the President will sign an Execu- 
tive order waiving, with respect to Mr. Hoo- 
ver, the requirement that FBI employees re- 
tire at age 70. Next New Year's day will be 
the Director's 70th birthday. 

Mr. Hoover’s age and the Federal retire- 
ment law had combined to arouse some spec- 
ulation that the Director’s distinguished ca- 
reer would end with this year. There was 
a bit of wishful thinking in the specula- 
tion, no doubt, because leftwingers of Amer- 
ican politics declared open season on Hoover 
long ago. 

American Communists constantly have 
campaigned to retire Mr. Hoover. They had 
ample cause for their anti-Hoover crusades. 
Under his direction the FBI became an ef- 
fective and genuinely feared opponent of 
Communist subversion. But Mr. Hoover's 
enemies were not limited to the American 
commies. 

The non-Communist left wing of Ameri- 
can politics is a much more dangerous enemy 
of Mr. Hoover and of the FBI than are the 
Communists. The commies cannot do much 
beyond yapping their resentment each time 
the FBI turns over a Red rock to examine the 
insect life beneath. 

The non-Communist lefties, however, of- 
ten have connections in high places, some- 
times including the White House. They of- 
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ten hold high political positions themselves. 
From such power points in Washington the 
Hoover hunt has been directed for years. 
Lefties in and out of the Truman admin- 
istration made a big hidden play against 
Mr. Hoover. 

They hoped to persuade Mr. Truman to 
impose certain rules and regulations on the 
FBI, the idea being that Mr. Hoover would 
resign rather than preside over the destruc- 
tion of the Bureau by Executive order. H.S.T. 
was too smart for his lefty friends who 
sought to enlist him in the anti-Hoover 
movement. 

Mr. Hoover probably is the best known 
American civil servant. Many persons fa- 
miliar with government rate him the ablest 
administrator in public office. No public 
servant rates higher with Congress than does 
Mr. Hoover. 

His direction of the FBI has not been 
openly challenged since the early New Deal 
years when the Democrats were back in pow- 
er clamoring for jobs after many lean years. 
Chairman Kenneth McKellar, Democrat, of 
Tennessee, of the powerful Senate Appro- 
priations Committee demanded FBI jobs for 
deserving Tennessee Democrats. Mr. Hoover 
balked, enraging Senator McKellar. 

The Senator undertook to discipline the 
Director, bawling threats in a series of Sen- 
ate speeches. Few men, including Presi- 
dents, could cross McKellar and get away 
with it. Mr. Hoover could and did. The 
word that Mr. Hoover will stay on the job 
will get no cheers from the American lefties. 
All other Americans are likely to applaud. 


PAY RAISE BILL 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. SILER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, we are tak- 
ing up this week for consideration and 
disposition the proposal to increase our 
own salaries to the amount of $10,000 
per year. 

Heretofore I have spoken against this 
proposal and I now reiterate and reem- 
phasize my personal opposition to this 
plan for giving a second big congressional 
salary increase within a period of less 
than 10 years. 

There are at least seven strong and 
compelling reasons why we should not 
engage in this salary padding for our- 
selves during this present session of 
Congress. Here are my salutary seven: 

First. The Federal debt is now bigger 
than $300 billion and no responsible 
leader of this administration is offering 
any plan whatever to reduce this mort- 
gage upon the homes of our children. 

Second. The Federal budget is out of 
balance this year and was the same last 
year and was the same year before last 
and was the same most of the years in 
the past quarter of a century. 

Third. At least 100 qualified men or 
women in each congressional district in 
the United States would gladly take the 
job of Representative in that district at 
the present salary. 

Fourth. The rise in the cost of living 
in the past 10 years has been nothing like 
comparable to this proposed increase of 
45 percent in a Congressman’s salary. 
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Fifth. This salary increase for our- 
selves would set a very poor example of 
dedication and responsibility for the rest 
of the people for whom we must furnish 
daily leadership. 

Sixth. No argument by Government 
Officials against inflating the cost of 
living would hereafter have any validity 
whatever if we inflate our own pay over- 
night more than 45 percent. 

Seventh. Exploitation of the people 
and self-enrichment of their officials have 
been the Scylla and Charybdis upon 
which many a ship of state has wrecked 
and floundered in a sea of total destruc- 
tion in history’s record of the past. 

I hope and trust we will have the man- 
hood, courage, and patriotism to defeat 
this pernicious measure against the very 
vitality and strength of our great Nation. 


DEATH ON OUR HIGHWAYS 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. ScHENcK] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, in 1956 
my good friend and colleague, the gentle- 
man from Alabama, the Honorable KEN- 
NETH A. RosertTs, proposed the establish- 
ment of a select House Committee on 
Highway Traffic Safety and I was happy 
to join with him in urging approval of 
this measure. 

Subsequently I was appointed a mem- 
ber of the committee and we operated as 
a part of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. We held some 
very important hearings that year—first 
in Chicago, where we heard excellent 
testimony from members of the bar as- 
sociation, the College of Surgeons of the 
American Medical Association, the Na- 
tional Safety Council, and others. We 
also visited the proving grounds of the 
American Motors Co. at Kenosha, Wis., 
to see and study that company’s method 
of testing their automobiles on a test 
tract which included many kinds of road 
conditions. 

Later that year, Mr. Speaker, we spent 
a week in Detroit visiting the research 
laboratories of the three large manu- 
facturers of automobiles and visiting 
their proving grounds where we saw 
actual crash demonstrations to show 
what happened when automobiles were 
wrecked and the consequent effect on oc- 
cupants in these situations. Our com- 
mittee also held hearings at the grass- 
roots level in Dayton, Ohio; Indianapolis, 
Ind.; and elsewhere and learned some 
of the practical problems in traffic law 
enforcement, investigation of accidents, 
and some measures looking toward traf- 
fic accident prevention programs. 

Our committee, a few years ago, was 
made a standing subcommittee of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce and was named the Subcom- 
mittee on Health and Safety. It has 
been my privilege to serve on this com- 
mittee as its senior ranking Republican 
member. 
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Mr. Speaker, a considerable amount of 
good, sound, legislation has been recom- 
mended by this committee and subse- 
quently enacted into law. One of these 
measures, for example, of which I have 
the honor to have introduced and which 
subsequently became known as the 
Schenck Act provided for very impor- 
tant research on the effects of automo- 
tive exhaust gases on human health. 
This important legislation has led to 
greater emphasis on the general problems 
of air pollution and has resulted in the 
approval of an extended and enlarged 
program in this field. In all these ques- 
tions we have had the full cooperation 
of all segments of the automotive indus- 
try, the fuel industry, the public health 
officials, and the scientific community. 

Our committee also, Mr. Speaker, held 
extensive hearings and made recommen- 
dations which led to the approval of the 
1962 amendments to the Food and Drug 
Act. There were many other measures 
which could be described. Also, however, 
Mr. Speaker, very important improve- 
ments in automotive design and the bet- 
ter automobile packaging for the pro- 
tection of automobile passengers have 
been obtained by our committee through 
voluntary actions upon the part of the 
automotive industry without being re- 
quired to do so as the result of actual 
legislation. 

Recently, Mr. Speaker, a splendid 
article written by Bill Chambless, pay- 
ing well-deserved tribute to the ability 
and leadership of our committee chair- 
man, the gentleman from Alabama, the 
Honorable KENNETH A. ROBERTS, Was 
published in Minute, the magazine of Na- 
tionwide Insurance. Under unanimous 
consent, Mr. Speaker, I include this 
article as part of these remarks: 

DEATH ON Our HIGHWAYS: WHAT'S THE 

ANSWER? 
(By Bill Chambless) 

When Congressman KENNETH A. ROBERTS, 
of Alabama, suggested back in 1957 that 
automobile manufacturers install seat belts 
in new cars, nobody thought anything would 
come of it. Now (as of January 1), automo- 
bile manufacturers are installing seat belts 
in new cars. 

There are now Federal standards for brake 
fluids. There were no such standards before 
1962, and many accidents were caused by 
brake fluid failures. The legislation was in- 
troduced by Congressman ROBERTS. 

There’s an office in Washington that keeps 
files on drivers whose licenses have been sus- 
pended or revoked. State officials use the 
National Driver Register Service to check 
on driver license applicants from other 
States. The bill setting up the system was 
sponsored by Congressman ROBERTS. 

This soft-spoken, amiable southerner has 
probably done almost as much for traffic 
safety as stop signs or 4-wheel brakes. As 
chairman of the House Subcommittee on 
Public Health and Safety, he campaigned so 
strongly for traffic safety measures that a 
less aggressive Congressman once com- 
plained, “That man just won't take ‘wait’ 
for an answer.” 

Roperts admits he tends to be impatient 
about traffic safety. 

“I can t accept calmly the fact that upward 
of 40,000 Americans die on our streets and 
highways every year,” he said, “—not when 
I know we could cut that figure way down. 
Since 1950, when I was first elected to Con- 
gress, more than 400,000 persons have died 
in traffic. I think of the good people who 
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elected me then, the 301,000 men and women 
in the Fourth District of Alabama, and I'm 
appalled at the senseless waste of life. Do 
you know that most traffic victims are under 
45? Asa nation, we simply can't afford this 
loss. These are husbands, wives, young- 
sters—productive people with so much to 
contribute. Maybe we all need to get im- 
patient; maybe then we'd find some of the 
answers,” 

RoseErts believes the greatest need in traffic 
safety is public support for constructive 
measures, 

“There's no cheap, easy road to safety,” he 
said, “and the public is going to have to 
pay the bill. They may have to pay more 
for safer cars and better tires and better 
maintenance. They may have to junk some 
old cars that still have some miles left in 
them. There may be higher taxes for law 
enforcement, and some people with disabil- 
ities may have to give up driving. Unless 
people are willing to do these things, the 
death, and injury toll will just keep going 
up.” 

The Congressman is encouraged by the 
mall he receives. Seven years ago, as chair- 
man of a special House Subcommittee on 
Traffic Safety, he seldom got a letter on the 
subject of safety. Now, stacks of letters 
come to him every day from all over the 
country—expressing concern about the ac- 
cident toll, urging that something be done, 
pledging support. ROBERTS sees in these 
letters a growing demand for action and pre- 
dicts that, unless State and local authorities 
move soon to correct abuses and strengthen 
laws, Federal intervention is inevitable. 

As a strong believer in States rights, he 
isn't happy about the prospect. I'm not 
one of those who believe that passing a law 
is an easy way to solve any and all problems.“ 
he said. As a Nation, we don't like regula- 
tions, particularly those that lead to inter- 
ference at long range by some Washington 
bureaucracy. But the States have respon- 
sibilities as well as rights. They have the 
responsibility of making and enforcing traffic 
laws, setting safety standards, issuing per- 
mits to qualified drivers. Most States aren't 
meeting these responsibilities, and it looks 
to me as though the Federal Government 
may have no choice but to step in and fill 
the gap.“ 

As an example of how the States have 
shirked their responsibilities, ROBERTS cited 
the case of the Uniform Vehicle Code. 
Drawn up in 1926 and updated periodically 
since then, the code is an attempt to stand- 
ardize traffic laws and ordinances, signs and 
signals, licensing of drivers, and other reg- 
ulations and procedures. 

“In the years I've been working in the 
highway safety field,” Roperts said, “I have 
yet to meet anyone who doesn't believe 
adoption of the code would be a substantial 
contribution to safety. Yet, after 37 years, 
many States still haven't adopted it, and at 
least five States have so little interest in the 
code that they don't even make an effort 
to check proposed new laws against it.“ 

The Congressman sees inaction such as 
this as almost an invitation for Federal 
intervention. But in some cases there's an 
alternative,” he said. “What happened with 
seat belts is an example.” 

Roserts first became interested in seat 
belts nearly 10 years ago, shortly after he was 
married. He and his wife Margaret were re- 
turning from their honeymoon trip when a 
truck ahead of them stopped suddenly. 
Roserts stopped, too, but the car behind 
theirs didn't, and there was a crash. Mrs. 
Roberts’ arm was bruised, but her main 
concern was for the wedding presents in the 
back of the car. 

“She was so upset about the china and 
the other things being shattered,” ROBERTS 
said, she didn't even want me to open the 
packages. But I did open them that night, 
and nothing was broken. That got me 
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thinking: if packaged china can come 
through a crash, why not packaged people, 
too? In a collision, the car stops but the 
Passengers keep moving; that’s what does 
the damage. I got interested in seat belts 
as a Way to prevent this.“ 

It wasn't long after this that scientists 
doing auto crash injury research at Cornell 
University began to reach some conclusions 
about seat belts. In test after test, 
dummies restrained by belts survived crashes 
without damage or with only minor damage. 
It was obvious that seat belts could save 
lives. 

The researchers’ findings were published, 
and Congressman ROBERTS’ subcommittee de- 
voted 5 days to hearings on seat belts, con- 
cluding with a recommendation that they 
be installed and used. 

Next, Government agencies installed seat 
belts in their cars. Police in a number of 
States did the same. Individual citizens 
began to be interested, and groups such as 
the General Federation of Women's Clubs 
and various safety organizations came out 
in favor of the belts. In response to the 
public’s interest, growing support from 
groups, and some pressure from other sources 
(including Government agencies, State and 
National), the auto industry installed at- 
tachments for front seat belts in 1962 cars. 
Finally, after Wisconsin and New York 
passed laws requiring belts in new cars, the 
industry reached a decision: they'd put seat 
belts in 1963 models. 

“No Federal legislation was necessary,” 
Roserts said. In fact, all we've had to do 
is pass legislation setting up standards for 
the belts. I believe this approach—holding 
hearings or indicating concern in other 
ways could be used by Congress or State 
legislatures more often.” 

Unfortunately, however, some safety meas- 
ures are so badly needed that this gradual, 
no-laws-required method isn’t very prac- 
tical. A case in point: the licensing of 
drivers. 

Many States, the Congressman believes, 
look on driver licensing largely as a source 
of revenue. Little or no effort is made to 
weed out unfit drivers. There's no physical 
examination, and no age limit. 

A while back, Roserts was driving with his 
family when they came upon the scene of an 
accident in which several young children had 
been killed. The accident had been caused 
by an elderly man who, according to police, 
“had no business driving.” 

Roperts wondered what could be done 
about such drivers, and decided to introduce 
@ bill requiring that a person driving in in- 
terstate commerce have a permit from a State 
whose driving licensing law agrees with li- 
oe provisions of the Uniform Vehicle 


2. bill raised a storm of protest. 

“They said it was interference with States 
rights,“ ROBERTS said, but I don’t see it that 
way. The code’s licensing requirements 
aren't drastic, but they would keep many un- 
fit drivers off the highways. If a State 
adopted such a licensing law—which they 
should have done long ago anyway—there’d 
be no problem.” 

Roserts plans to keep pressing for the law, 
since there's little or no indication that 
States are concerned enough about licensing 
inadequacies to act on their own. 

Another area where Federal action may be 
required, the Congressman believes, is the 
designing of safer cars. For several years, 
he has tried to get Congress to act on a bill 
setting minimum safety standards for Gov- 
ernment-owned cars. This, he believes, 
would set a good example for the auto indus- 
try and would lead to safety improvements 
on all cars. 

“The industry is doing a better job in this 
area every year,” he said, “but there’s room 
for much improvement. Several years ago 
the American Medical Association recom- 
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mended eight safety features that would 
save thousands of lives—improved door locks, 
crash padding, safer steering wheels, safety 
glass all over, eliminating protruding knobs 
and handles, and so forth. Some of these 
wouldn't cost any more than what's being 
used now, but the industry hasn't paid much 
attention. 

In research, too, Roserts believes the Fed- 
eral Government could meet a need. His 
proposed National Accident Prevention Cen- 
ter would coordinate research efforts and 
promote more research by public and private 
agencies. 

“We simply don’t know enough about the 
causes of traffic accidents to find the cure,” 
he explained. “When a plane crashes, we 
spend an average of $100,000 per victim to 
find out why, but in a fatal auto crash less 
than five dollars per victim is spent to deter- 
mine the cause. The result is, we're in the 
dark about a lot of things connected with the 
‘whys’ and ‘hows’ of traffic deaths. How can 
you solve a problem when you don’t know 
what the problem is? Safety legislation can 
only be effective if it’s based on reality.” 

Is there anything the individual citizen 
can do to promote effective traffic safety leg- 
islation? 

“Definitely yes,” Congressman ROBERTS 
said. “They can care about the awful toll 
of deaths and injuries. That’s the start. 
Then they can organize safety groups, they 
can write letters to their legislators and Con- 
gressmen. This is an area where the public 
can have tremendous influence. With their 
support, I have no doubts in the world that 
we can save thousands of lives each year.” 


WARNING—ECONOMIC CRISIS 
AHEAD? 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Witson] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, Mr. William Jackman, president of 
Investors League, Inc., America's oldest 
and largest union of investors, has 
brought to my attention a copy of a re- 
cent address by Virgil B. Day, vice pres- 
ident of General Electric Co., before a 
conference of the American Manage- 
ment Association in Chicago. In this 
important address, Mr. Day poses some 
very important questions that require 
the sober consideration of American 
management and the American people. 
The basic issue: what happens to the 
American worker and the American in- 
vestor if we permit soaring costs to price 
us out of the ability to compete in the 
world markets? What happens to our 
balance-of-payments deficits? What 
happens to job opportunities at home? 
This address poses problems of grave im- 
portance to our legislators and our peo- 
ple. For this reason, under unanimous 
consent, I insert Mr. Day’s address in the 
Recorp as follows: 

Lasor-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS IN A NEWLY 
COMPETITIVE WORLD 
(By Virgil B. Day) 

It is not my intention today to take you 
back to the “roaring twenties,” when people 
finally decided they could no longer tolerate 
Al Capone and gangster power. I do want to 
take you back at least for a moment to the 
“roaring üfties“ that period when many in- 
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dustrial relations practices laid the founda- 
tion for some of our national and individual 
company economic problems today. 

Round after round of inflationary pay 
increases throughout this entire period, loss 
of management rights and flexibility in run- 
ning our business through restrictions nego- 
tiated into our union agreements, and still 
further concessions resulting in low work 
standards and low effort levels—these are 
the practices for which as a nation we paid 
the price in years of inflation, a less-than- 
needed rate of economic growth, a too-high 
rate of seemingly incurable unemployment, 
a trend of disappearing profits, and disloca- 
tions to many communities as companies 
struggled for survival. 

It took America some 15 years to see the 
error of these ways. Sobered by the end of 
the fifties, we seemed by 1960 to have 
awakened at last to the danger of our course. 
We made at least some attempts to restrict 
the pace of inflationary pay increases. We 
made at least some attempts to correct the 
practice of restricting growth and produc- 
tivity. 

But my concern today is that we didn't 
really learn our lesson—that, as we face the 
impact of the newly competitive interna- 
tional market, we may repeat many of the 
errors of those “roaring fifties"—and pay 
the price again. 

The price we paid for the errors of the 
fifties was a costly one. But the price we 
could be called upon to pay a few years 
hence, if we now repeat these errors, would 
make this previous penalty look small in- 
deed. For the international market into 
which we are now being so vigorously thrust 
will lack the tolerance shown so long by 
our own American consumer in footing the 
bill for ever-rising costs. And, if a new 
economic hangover should result for us, the 
old hatr-of-the-dog inflationary revenues 
will only intensify our economic headaches. 

Looking beyond our shores, what kind of 
a world lies just ahead? Certainly a world 
in which mass production and mass con- 
sumption on a vast new scale are bursting 
into flower. Certainly a world of exciting 
business opportunities for those wise enough 
to grasp them. And, as our own history 
suggests, the principal beneficiaries of this 
progress will be the common man all around 
the world. As the standard of living con- 
tinues to rise, the greatest beneficiaries of 
this new affluence will be the lowest income 
groups of today. 

What we see going on now is impressive 
worldwide growth trends. For example, in 
the Common Market—the six countries of 
the European Economic Community—our 
company's economists have estimated that 
growth in output during this decade will be 
about 60 percent, compared with just 44 
percent estimated for the United States. 
Because of relatively slower population in- 
crease, per capita consumer spending in the 
EEC in the sixties will increase more than 
twice as fast as it will in the United States. 

For businessmen with products and serv- 
ices to sell, these trends have market op- 
portunities which it would be foolishly un- 
businesslike to ignore. But no less impor- 
tant is another basic fact which lies behind 
these figures—the other side of this coin. 
In Western Europe as well as in Japan and 
elsewhere, all of us face aggressive and ef- 
fective competitors, highly mobile and real- 
istic in their pursuit of growth opportuni- 
ties wherever they may find them, including 
our own domestic markets. 

The two-sided nature of this beast is well 
illustrated in the electrical industry with 
which I am associated. We have been in 
the past accustomed to thinking of our com- 
petitors in the electrical industry as those 
domestic companies, the names of which 
are so familiar in American homes and busi- 
ness. But the new fact is that the world- 
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wide competitive arena confronts us with 
a whole new range of rivals dedicated to 
growth and hungry for business. 

One Dutch electrical manufacturer manu- 
factures lamps, radio-TV, appliances, tubes, 
chemical materials, wire computers, X-ray 
equipment, electronic instruments, with at 
least four separately identifiable products 
being manufactured in each of the following 
countries—Netherlands, Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Colombia, 
France, India, Italy, Mexico, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, United Kingdom, and West Ger- 
many—with other operations in Africa, 
Chile, Turkey, and a country called the 
United States; that is, on every continent of 
the world save Antarctica. 

Other such diversified electrical manufac- 
turers, operating worldwide, have their home 
offices in England, West Germany, Switzer- 
land, Japan. We in the United States have 
led the world so long in mass production 
and consumption we somehow feel as 
though our right to keep this lead was pre- 
ordained. But these new aggressive foreign 
competitors just don’t see it that way. They 
are knocking on any door—seeking our cus- 
tomers—and the knocking is getting more 
insistent. 

In this newly competitive world, the mar- 
gin for error is reduced to the vanishing 
point. It becomes imperative that we man- 
agers learn to anticipate the main problems 
confronting our businesses, and move to 
meet those problems effectively without 
waiting around to react to what others pro- 
pose. Nowhere is this more true than in 
the field of labor-mafagement relations. 

The management of our human re- 
sources—the creative leadership of people— 
is the prime area where we can win or lose 
this battle. Our strengths in management 
and in utilizations of people can be a coun- 
ter to the dramatically lower wage costs 
and other advantages of the foreign com- 
petitors. As never before, we must under- 
stand the impact of our action—or failure 
to act. 

In labor-management relations, some of 
the critical decisions involve national policy 
action; others equally critical must be faced 
in our own operations “back at the ranch.” 

At the national level the main issues ap- 
pear clear: 

One. How can a restraining hand be held 
on excessive wage demands? 

One tangible evidence of the Govern- 
ment's evident concern is the Wage Guide- 
post issued by the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers—recommending an up- 
per limit of around 3 percent a year in aver- 
age compensation increases (including 
benefits) across the country—on the theory 
that such a rate of increase would not ex- 
ceed the average rate of gain in productiv- 
ity—and thus be noninflationary. 

But is this theory adequate for our times? 
Or is it designed to solve just the problem 
of the 1950’s—the problem of inflation—in- 
stead of the additional problem of the 
1960’s—the more rigorous demands of in- 
ternational competition which indicate the 
need for more realistic guidelines. 

Two. A second critical national issue in- 
volves Government concern over auto- 
mation, and the direction and thrust of that 
concern. It is encouraging to see evidence 
of appreciation of the need for and bene- 
ficial effects of automation. But what we 
need today is not mere. grudging, foot-drag- 
ging acquiescence. What we need is strong 
and vigorous support for new investment in 
modern plant and more productive tools and 
processes. The plants of many of our for- 
eign competitors are models of the most ad- 
vanced tools and facilities—in many cases 
more modern than our own. 

To an important degree, our foreign com- 
petition and unemployment problems today 
are due to that fact that we have not auto- 
mated—or mechanized—our operations fast 
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enough. For us in the United States, auto- 
mation is the key to growth, to higher living 
standards, to jobs, and to all our hopes for 
bringing that one-fourth of our population 
we cali “underprivileged” up into the age of 
affluence. 

No Presidential commission is needed to 
tell us what economics and experience have 
already taught us so well: that automation 
and other means for strengthening pro- 
ductivity are essential to growth. Nor should 
we need to be reminded of the reason cited 
by Premier Khrushchev to support his boast 
that communism would outstrip us in- 
dustrially. “Because,” argued Khrushchev, 
“you are afraid of automation. We welcome 
it and need it,” 

Three, Government policy, as administered 
by the National Labor Relations Board. 
Some have said—and I am inclined to 
agree—that the NLRB today seems to be 
largely reverting to solving the problems of 
the 1930’s. Promoting the welfare of a newly 
formed and struggling union movement was 
then the admitted objective unſonism for 
the sake of unionism.” Surely that day— 
and that need—are long since past. The 
need of the Nation today is for management, 
employees, unions, and Government, working 
together, to strengthen the ability of Ameri- 
can enterprise to cope with competition—to 
eliminate outmoded and inefficient stand- 
ards, practices, and methods. 

Certainly this requires management today 
to keep employees fully informed on the 
needs and problems of the business, their 
successes and failures in meeting competi- 
tion; arousing employee interest, concern, 
and cooperation in the mutual problems of 
management and employees. But the NLRB 
seems to be worried that responding to this 
need is somehow antiunion. 

As many of you know, one of the unions 
with which General Electric bargains has 
challenged the company’s freedom to com- 
municate with employees, by bringing an 
unfair labor practice charge before the 
NLRB following an unsuccessful 3-week 
strike back in 1960. An intermediate report 
by an NLRB trial examiner has supported 
this charge. If supported by the Board—and 
accepted by the courts—this challenge to 
management's right to communication with 
employees could be disastrous. The central 
issue, of course, is the right of free speech 
and employees’ right to know’ manage- 
ment’s views as well as the union view about 
business facts affecting their jobs. 

Four. Out of many other national policy 
issues of importance, let me cite just one 
more because it has recently loomed to the 
fore: legislative proposals affecting overtime 
rates. All of us are in full sympathy with 
the objective of reducing unemployment. 
But double or triple rates for overtime, 
whether legislated or negotiated, will not 
cause significant new hiring through shar- 
ing of work; simply will not move the un- 
employed coal miner to a job in Detroit; it 
will not give an unskilled worker a few hours 
of a skilled machinist’s job. What it will 
assuredly do is (1) add to industry’s costs, 
and (2) restrict the enterprise’s flexibility 
and footwork in responding to competitive 
challenges, which could mean fewer jobs. 

Obviously, then, we have a tremendous job 
to do at the national level alone in educating 
all concerned to the dangers and to the op- 
portunities we face in this newly competitive 
world. Make no mistake about it, this is our 
job—yours and mine, and all of us working 
in industrial relations. We cannot pass the 
buck to someone else—to some other man- 
agement function in our businesses, or to our 
trade associations. Nor can we blame our 
public servants if we fail to keep them in- 
formed of the problems we are facing. Our 
national economic studies will be more 
realistic if each of us will study with vision 
the needs of our individual companies over 
the next decade—and then make these needs 
clearly known at national policy levels. 
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Meanwhile, on our individual day-to-day 
jobs as industrial relations managers, we 
have an equally important role to play. 
Let’s look at a few present-day responsibili- 
ties of industrial relations professionals. 

One. The need for management regaining 
initiative in keeping wage and benefit set- 
tlements turned to current competitive 
realities. 

We are all too familiar with the dreary 
ritual of management sitting quiet for 
months in advance of a collective bargain- 
ing session while a union vigorously mar- 
shals its case among employees and the 
public on behalf of a long list of elaborate 
“demands.” 

One result of this approach to bargaining 
has been that many employers have reluc- 
tantly agreed to contracts which they knew, 
as they signed them, were unsound for all 
concerned, but which they were powerless 
to prevent because they had previously 
forfeited the initiative to others and allowed 
employees and the public to be sold on the 
proposition that no alternative was accept- 
able—the old “inevitability” game. 

It would seem that the pattern cannot be 
broken unless management, with its re- 
sponsibility for the longrun health and 
competitive capability of the business, em- 
barks on vigorous and persuasive communi- 
cation of its own as to the hard facts of 
competition, the effects of cost factors on 
the job-making function of the enterprise. 

Two. The need for restraining the forces 
of pattern bargaining, which attempt to 
make each settlement the basis for bargain- 
ing demands elsewhere. 

I am sure, for example, that many of you 
who face competition from oversea pro- 
ducers whose labor costs are a fraction of 
yours must join me in chagrin when we read 
some of the rumbles emanating from Detroit 
as next summer’s auto negotiations ap- 
proach—such as the Wall Street Journal’s 
story of 2 weeks ago that the United Auto 
Workers’ demands may involve such items 
as “higher overtime pay, easier work stand- 
ards, and liberalized pension provisions—up- 
ward revision in the ‘annual improvement 
factor'—triple time for all work on Sundays 
and holidays—longer vacations.” Such 
reports suggest a scale of settlement which, 
whatever its effects within that particular 
industry, could be spread to some of the 
rest of us only at the expense of our ability 
to compete against the newly competitive 
world forces. 

Mr. Reuther is now claiming exemption 
from the administration's 3-percent wage- 
and-benefit guidepost, asserting that bar- 
gaining outside this range is proper if price 
boosts do not result in the auto industry. 
This is obviously a misreading of the con- 
cept first spelled out by the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers in 1962, and 
restated again in President Johnson's eco- 
nomic report to Congress. The Council has 
recognized that, as the history of bargaining 
in the fifties demonstrated, a settlement in 
one prominent industry on the basis of abil- 
ity to pay soon becomes the basis for bar- 
gaining in others regardless of the cost-push 
impact on prices in those other industries. 
One can only question whether these guide- 
posts can really mean anything at all if any 
party to a bargaining situation as conspic- 
uous as auto can find whatever exemption 
he needs. 

Three. A third management responsibility 
relates to the clearly felt need of employees 
for some measure of economic security con- 
sistent with the flexibility required of a 
dynamic, responsive society. Especially 
since the great depression imprinted its 
stamp on a generation, industrial employees 
have shown continuing concern for economic 
security in an age of complexity and change. 
The question for management has become: 
Can we come up with sound ways of meet- 
ing our employees’ concern for greater eco- 
nomic security? Or will we sit back and 
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allow others to formulate proposals for eco- 
nomic security and impose them on us—pro- 
posals which will be shaped by what seems 
politically attractive in the short run, 
regardless of whether they are economically 
workable. 

These proposals may be forced at us either 
across a bargaining table—for example, the 
original formulations of the misnamed 
“guaranteed annual wage“ during the mid- 
fifties or some of the more recent schemes 
for dealing with automation—or these pro- 
posals may come at us in the legislative 
halls, like the new scheme seeking to reduce 
unemployment by unsound approaches such 
as doubling overtime rates or otherwise try- 
ing to make water run uphill. 

Back at the ranch, there are things we all 
can do. 

For example, this week about 190,000 Gen- 
eral Electric employees will be receiving 
about 500,000 shares of General Electric 
stock, and over 1,600,000 U.S. savings bonds, 
as one of the annual distributions under our 
employees’ savings plans. They saved this 
money voluntarily 3 to 5 years ago and have 
right now on deposit 3 to 5 years’ savings. 
This is self-protection, encouraged by sound 
payroll deduction savings plans, and matched 
by company contributions of up to 50 per- 
cent. 


Likewise, in 1960, we were able to develop 
with our unions a new approach to em- 
ployment and income security, which we call 
income extension aid. This plan has fea- 
tures for occupational mobility (retraining) 
and geographic mobility (lump-sum pay- 
ments of the total benefits) that try to be 
responsive to the needs of our employees. 
I understand that these concepts are now fig- 
uring prominently in discussions on Govern- 
ment legislation to aid the unemployed. 

Let me, then, summarize my message. This 
changing world of tomorrow, this newly com- 
petitive world, radically rewrites the job de- 
scription for all of us in labor-management 
relations. Under the new terms, the con- 
tribution which it is our responsibility to 
make now becomes central to the ability of 
our respective businesses to meet their goals. 

In labor-management relations, it is time 
for businessmen to take the initiative and 
stop negatively reacting to what others set in 
motion. Change is inevitable—it is the di- 
rection and source of change which is by no 
means predetermined. It is the business- 
man’s job, in human relations no less than 
in marketing and technological fields, to 
make himself an agent of change and, guid- 
ed by perspective on the kind of world we 
face 10 years out and more, an agent of the 
right kind of change—progress rather than 
retrogression. 

In practical terms, there is much we can 
do back at the ranch that can make not only 
significant contributions toward solving 
problems at the local level, but can help 
guide national policy in the proper direction. 
All too often what passes for an employee 
relations policy is nothing more than a 
purely defensive, passive reaction to forces 
initiated by others. 

Too often, we feel we are the helpless vic- 
tims of national labor policy formulated by 
someone else, or pattern settlements nego- 
tiated by someone else. Too often, we feel 
that the only way that we shape outside 
forces is through employer associations at 
the local, State, or National level. These 
associations can be mighty helpful, to be 
sure, so long as we do not think of them as 
comfortable excuses for abdicating our own 
responsibilities for doing what we can do 
ourselves in our own businesses, with our 
own employees and neighbors, back at the 


This is not a program that will always 
bring you easy popularity or avoid the rigor- 
ous requirements of doing your own home- 
work and being willing to take on difficult 
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or controversial issues. But, as Bette Davis 
so succinctly put it: The best fruit is what 
the birds pick at.” 


SELLING WHEAT AND BARGAINING 
WITH THE RUSSIANS A MISTAKE? 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, one of the most vital questions before 
the world and our country today is 
whether or not the free world should 
trade with the Russian Empire and its 
satellites. There are advantages and dis- 
advantages for each side in either course. 

I have never favored selling wheat to 
Russia because I have always felt that 
even if wheat has been declared by our 
Department of Defense to be a non- 
strategic material in the present circum- 
stances, as it has, the sales would make 
it very difficult for us to hold the line 
with our allies on goods that are in fact 
of great strategic importance. Based on 
this reasoning I voted against the use of 
Export-Import Bank guarantees where 
the issue was one of congressional policy 
only. However, when the issue was 
amended to put the responsibility on the 
shoulders of the President to report to 
Congress that any particular sale is in 
the national interest of our country, I 
voted to allow the President to continue 
to have this power which his office had 
possessed and used for a decade or more. 
The reason why I cast this vote was that 
I thought that so shortly after the assas- 
sination we should not weaken but should 
instead strengthen the international 
image of our new President, thus advanc- 
ing our Nation’s position in the world. 
I still feel that selling wheat to Russia 
is a mistake. 

The news wires have just now reported 
the shooting down of an Air Force plane 
over East Germany. The details and 
even the fact of this incident have not 
yet been made certain as I speak. How- 
ever, even if it has not occurred an in- 
cident of this nature has already very 
recently taken place in the same area, 
with three fine Americans killed on a 
peaceful, accidental flyover. 

This is an excellent time to give notice 
that America will sell no more wheat nor 
extend any trade opportunities between 
our Nation and the Soviet Empire so long 
as these dastardly and barbaric attacks 
are made on our nonbelligerent plane 
Tenar whether accidentally occurring or 
not. 


TO PROVIDE RELIEF TO AMERICAN 
NATIONALS SUFFERING LOSSES 
IN CASTRO’S CUBA 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. FAs- 
CELL] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and include ex- 
traneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a bill to provide realis- 
tic relief to American nationals who suf- 
fered expropriation of their property at 
the hands of the Castro Communist gov- 
ernment in Cuba. My bill provides for 
adjudication of claims of American na- 
tionals against the Government of Cuba 
and provides for payment of claims from 
Cuban assets seized by the U.S. Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, as I predicted when 
Castro began his expropriation of Amer- 
ican-owned property, no meaningful ef- 
fort has been made to reimburse Amer- 
ican owners. 

Recently, overtures have been made by 
Castro to the Shell Oil Co. in London 
regarding compensation for expropria- 
tion of the Shell refinery in Cuba, but we 
must not expect that he will willingly 
compensate Shell for their losses. Fur- 
thermore, it must be remembered that 
even this weak and very late offer comes 
only after the British began selling buses 
to Castro. 

This latest statement is just a propa- 
ganda move on Castro’s part in an effort 
to legitimatize or naturalize his govern- 
mental relations with other govern- 
ments. 

It is naive to presume that further de- 
lay will permit more proper adjudica- 
tions. With the passage of time it will 
become more and more difficult to ob- 
tain records, witnesses, and evidence to 
substantiate claims. At present, claims 
may be filed with the Department of 
State—and that is exactly what hap- 
pens to them. They are filed without 
comment and that is the end of it. 

Furthermore under present procedures 
claims can be settled only by country to 
country negotiations. None have been 
entered into for this purpose and there 
is little likelihood that such negotiations 
will be started. 

Thus after more than 5 years, no 
means exists whereby these thousands of 
Americans who lost their land, their 
homes, their small businesses, or other 
personal effects may have their claims 
adjudicated and look forward to the day 
when they will have the means to start 
over. 

A great reservoir of talent now lies 
dormant because many of these citizens 
are without economic means to start 
over; yet, especially in Latin American 
countries, they could play a vital part 
in our oversea economy, just as they did 
in Cuba, The loan provisions of my leg- 
islation would give them this opportunity 
and at the same time stimulate new ac- 
tivity and growth under the Alliance for 
Progress. 

The United States has already acted 
to relieve the big American-owned cor- 
porations of their basic losses in Cuba 
by way of tax writeoffs, but the indi- 
vidual is still without redress. Many of 
these citizens were forced to flee the is- 
land of Cuba with only the clothes they 
wore. It is about time our country ex- 
amined the plight of these Americans as 
we have done for others. 
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Machinery now exists in the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission to adju- 
dicate these claims. Since its establish- 
ment in 1949, the Commission has ad- 
judicated millions of dollars in losses 
suffered by Americans in Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, and Hungary. 

Mr. Speaker, I have long been inter- 
ested in assisting these American citi- 
zens. A great deal of interest in remedial 
action has also been forthcoming from 
individuals and groups. The Cuba 
Claims Association of Miami, a nonprofit 
organization headed by Clarence W. 
Moore, publisher of the now exiled Times 
of Havana, represented the first col- 
lective effort on the part of U.S. citizens 
to obtain adjudication of their losses. 

I believe this legislation represents an 
equitable solution to their dilemma. 


H.R. 10327 


A bill to amend the International Claims 
Settlement Act of 1949 to provide for the 
determination of the amounts of claims of 
American nationals against the Govern- 
ment of Cuba; to provide for payment of 
such claims; and to provide that the un- 
compensated portion of approved claims 
may be the collateral for certain loans 
made to claimants by the Secretary of 
State 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That the 

International Claims Settlement Act of 1949 

is amended by adding at the end thereof 

the following new title: 
“TITLE V 
“Purpose of title 

“Sec. 501. It is the purpose of this title 
to provide for the determination of the 
amount and validity of claims against the 
Government of Cuba arising since January 
1, 1959, out of confiscation of, or special 
measures directed against, property of 
American nationals, and claims for disability 
or death of American nationals arising out 
of violations of international law by the 
Government of Cuba, in order to obtain 
information concerning the total amount 
of such claims to be presented against the 
Government of Cuba on behalf of American 
nationals, to provide for payment of such 
claims to the maximum extent possible, and 
to provide that the value of approved claims 
shall be certified to the Secretary af the 
Treasury. 

“Definitions 

“Sec. 502. For the purposes of this title 

“(1) The term ‘national of the United 
States’ means (A) a natural person who is 
a citizen of, or who owes permanent al- 
legiance to, the United States, or (B) a 
corporation or other legal entity which is 
organized under the laws of the United 
States, or of any State, the District of Co- 
lumbia, or the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, if natural persons who are either citi- 
zens of, or who owe permanent allegiance 
to, the United States own, directly or in- 
directly, twenty-five per centum or more of 
the outstanding capital stock or other bene- 
ficial interest of such corporation or entity. 
The term does not include aliens. 

“(2) The term ‘Commission’ means the 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission of 
the United States. 

“(3) The term ‘property’ means any prop- 
erty, right, or interest, including any lease- 
hold interest. 

“Receipt of claims 

“Sec. 503. (a) The Commission shall re- 
ceive and determine in accordance with ap- 
plicable substantive law, including interna- 
tional law, the amount and validity of claims 
by nationals of the United States against 
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the Government of Cuba arising since Janu- 
ary 1, 1959, for losses resulting from the 
nationalization or other taking of property 
including any rights or interests therein 
owned at the time by nationals of the United 
States, if such claims are submitted to the 
Commission within six months after the 
date of enactment of this title, or within 
six months after the date such property was 
taken from the claimant (as determined by 
the Commission), whichever date last oc- 
curs. 

„b) The Commission shall receive and 
determine in accordance with applicable sub- 
stantive law, including international law, 
the amount and validity of claims by na- 
tionals of the United States against the 
Government of Cuba arising since January 
1, 1959, for disability or death resulting from 
actions taken by or under the authority of 
the Government of Cuba, if such claims 
are submitted to the Commission within six 
months after the date of enactment of this 
title, or within six months after the date 
the claim first accrued to the claimant (as 
determined by the Commission), whichever 
date last occurs. 

“Ownership of claims 

“Sec. 504. (a) A claim shall not be con- 
sidered under section 503(a) of this title 
unless the property on which the claim was 
based was owned by a national of the United 
States on the date of nationalization or 
other taking thereof and unless the claim 
has been held by a national of the United 
States continuously thereafter until the date 
of filing with the Commission. 

“(b) A claim for disability shall not be 
considered under section 503(b) of this title 
unless filed by or on behalf of the disabled 
person. A claim for death under such sec- 
tion shall not be considered unless filed by 
or on behalf of the widow or widower, child 
or parents of the deceased person. 

“Corporate claims 

“Sec. 505. (a) A claim under section 503 
(a) of this title based upon an ownership 
interest in any corporation, association, or 
other entity which is a national of the 
United States shall not be considered. 

“(b) A claim under section 503(a) of this 
title based upon a direct ownership inter- 
est in a corporation, association, or other 
entity for loss by reason of the nationaliza- 
tion or other taking of such corporation, 
association, or other entity, or the property 
thereof, shall be considered, subject to the 
other provisions of this title, if such corpo- 
ration, association, or other entity on the 
date of the nationalization or other taking 
was not a national of the United States, 
without regard to the per centum of owner- 
ship vested In the claimant. 

“(c) A claim under section 503(a) of this 
title based upon an indirect ownership in- 
terest in a corporation, association, or other 
entity for loss by reason of the nationaliza- 
tion or taking of such corporation, associa- 
tion, or other entity, or the property thereof, 
shall be considered, subject to the other pro- 
visions of this title, only if at least twelve 
and one-half per centum of the entire own- 
ership interest thereof at the time of such 
nationalization or other taking was vested 
in nationals of the United States. 

“(d) The amount of any claim covered by 
subsection (b) or (c) of this section shall be 
calculated on the basis of the total loss suf- 
fered by such corporation, association, or 
other entity, and shall bear the same propor- 
tion to such loss as the ownership interest 
of the claimant bears to the entire ownership 
interest thereof. 

“Offsets 

“Sec. 506. In determining the amount of 
any claim, the Commission shall deduct all 
amounts the claimant has received from any 
source on account of the same loss or losses. 
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“Action of Commission with respect to claims 


“Sec. 507. The Commission shall certify to 
each individual who has filed a claim under 
this title, and to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the amount determined by the Commis- 
sion to be the loss or damage suffered by the 
claimant which is covered by this title. 


“Cooperation with Department of State 


“Sec. 508. The Secretary of State shall 
transfer or otherwise make available to the 
Commission such records and documents 
relating to claims authorized by this title as 
may be required by the Commission in 
carrying out its functions under this title. 


“Application of other laws 


“Sec. 509. To the extent they are not in- 
consistent with the provisions of this title, 
the following provisions of title I of this Act 
shall be applicable to this title: Subsections 
(b), (e), (d), (e), (h), and (J) of section 4. 


“Cuba claims section 


“Sec. 510. In carrying out the provisions 
of this title, the Commission shall establish 
a special Cuba claims section for the purpose 
of adjudicating claims submitted to the Com- 
mission under this title. 


“Cuban Claims Compensation Fund 


“Sec. 511. (a) Any property which was 
blocked in accordance with the Cuban Assets 
Control Regulations, July 8, 1963 (31 CF.R., 
Part 515 et seq.), and which remains so 
blocked six months following the date of 
enactment of this title shall vest in such 
officer or agency as the President may from 
time to time designate upon such terms as 
the President or his designee shall direct. 
Such property shall be sold or otherwise 
liquidated as expeditiously as possible after 
vesting under such rules and regulations as 
the President or his designee may prescribe. 
The net proceeds remaining upon completion 
of the administration and liquidation 
thereof, including the adjudication of any 
suits or claims with respect thereto under 
section 512 of this title, shall be covered into 
the Treasury. Notwithstanding the preceding 
provisions of this subsection, the ownership 
of any such property determined by the 
President or his designee to have been trans- 
ferred on or after January 1, 1959, to the 
Cuban government or to any of its agencies 
from ownership of a national of the United 
States by nationalization, expropriation, in- 
tervention or any other similar act of the 
Cuban government shall not be vested under 
this subsection, but shall remain blocked 
subject to release when, as, and upon such 
terms as the President or his designee may 
prescribe. 

“(b) There is created in the Treasury of 
the United States, from the funds covered 
into the Treasury pursuant to subsection (a) 
of this section or from any other funds au- 
thorized for this purpose, a fund to be 
designated the Cuban Claims Compensation 
Fund, for the payment of unsatisfied claims 
of nationals of the United States against 
Cuba as authorized in this title. 

“(c) The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
deduct from the Cuban Claims Compensation 
Fund 5 per centum thereof as reimburse- 
ment to the Government of the United States 
for the expenses incurred by the Commission 
and by the Treasury Department in the ad- 
ministration of this title. The amount so 
deducted shall be covered into the Treasury 
to the credit of miscellaneous receipts. 

“(d) The President or his designee may 
require any person to furnish, in the form 
of reports or otherwise, complete informa- 
tion, including information with regard to 
past transactions, relative to any property 
blocked under the Cuban Assets Control Reg- 
ulations, as amended, or as may be other- 
wise necessary to enforce the provisions of 
this section; and the President or his designee 
may require of any person the production of 
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any books of account, records, contracts, 
leases, memoranda, or other papers relative 
to such property or as may be otherwise 
necessary to enforce the provisions of this 
section. 

“Claims to vested property 

“Sec. 512. (a) Any person who has not 
filed a notice of claim under subsection (b) 
of this section may institute a suit in equity 
for the return of any property, or the net 
proceeds thereof, vested in a designee of the 
President pursuant to section 511 of this 
title and held by such designee. Such suit, 
to which said designee shall be made a party 
defendant, shall be instituted in the district 
court of the United States for the district in 
which the claimant resides, or, if a corpora- 
tion, where it has its principal place of busi- 
ness, by the filing of a complaint which 
alleges— 

“(1) that the claimant is a person other 
than Cuban or a blocked national thereof 
under the Cuban Assets Control Regulations 
of July 8, 1963, as amended; and 

“(2) that the claimant was the owner of 
such property immediately prior to its vest- 
ing, or is the successor in interest of such 
owner by inheritance, devise, or bequest. 
If the court finds in favor of the claimant, 
it shall order the payment, conveyance, 
transfer, assignment, or delivery to said 
claimant of such property, or the net pro- 
ceeds thereof, held by said designee or the 
portion thereof to which the court shall 
determine said claimant is entitled. If suit 
shall be so instituted, then such property, 
or, if liquidated, the net proceeds thereof, 
shall be retained in the custody of said 
designee until any final judgment or decree 
which shall be entered in favor of the claim- 
ant shall be fully satisfied, or until final 
judgment or decree shall be entered against 
the claimant or suit otherwise terminated. 

“(b) Any person who has not instituted 
a suit under the provisions of subsection (a) 
of this section may file a notice of claim 
under oath for the return of any property, 
or the net proceeds thereof, vested in a 
designee of the President, pursuant to sec- 
tion 511 of this title and held by such desig- 
nee. Such notice of claim shall be filed with 
said designee and in such form and con- 
taining such particulars as said designee 
shall require. Said designee may return any 
property so claimed, or the net proceeds 
thereof, whenever he shall determine 

“(1) that the claimant is a person other 
than Cuba or a blocked national thereof 
under the Cuban Assets Control Regulations 
of July 8, 1963, as amended; and 

“(2) that the claimant was the owner of 
such property immediately prior to its vest- 
ing, or is the successor in interest of such 
owner by inheritance, devise, or bequest. 


Any person whose claim is finally denied 
in whole or in part by said designee may 
obtain review of such denial by filing a 
petition therefor in the United States Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia Cir- 
cuit. Such petition for review must be 
filed within sixty days after the date of mail- 
ing of the final order of denial by said 
designee and a copy shall forthwith be 
transmitted to the said designee by the 
clerk of the court. Within forty-five days 
after receipt of such petition for review, or 
within such further time as the court may 
grant for good cause shown, said designee 
shall file an answer thereto, and shall file 
with the court the record of the proceed- 
ings with respect to such claim, as provided 
in section 2112 of title 28 of the United 
States Code. The court may enter judg- 
ment affirming the order of the designee; or, 
upon finding that such order is not in ac- 
cordance with law or that any material find- 
ings upon which such order is based are 
unsupported by substantial evidence, may 
enter judgment modifying or setting aside 
the order in whole or in part, and (A) direct- 
ing a return of all or part of the property 
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claimed, or (B) remanding the claim for fur- 
ther administrative proceedings thereon. If 
a notice of claim is filed under this subsec- 
tion, the property which is the subject of 
such claim, or, if liquidated, the net pro- 
ceeds thereof, shall be retained in the cus- 
tody of said designee until any final order of 
said designee or any final judgment or de- 
cree which shall be entered in favor of the 
claimant shall be fully satisfied, or until a 
final order of said designee or a final judg- 
ment or decree shall be entered against the 
claimant, or the claim or suit otherwise 
terminated. 

“(c) The sole relief and remedy of any 
person having any claim to any property 
vested pursuant to section 511 of this title 
shall be that provided by the terms of sub- 
section (a) or (b) of this section, and in the 
event of the liquidation by sale or other- 
wise of such property, shall be limited to 
and enforced against the net proceeds re- 
ceived therefrom and held by the designee 
of the President. The claim of any person 
based on his ownership of shares of stock 
or other proprietary interest in a corpora- 
tion which was the owner of property at the 
date of vesting thereof under section 511 of 
this title shall be allowable under subsection 
(a) or (b) of this section if 25 per centum or 
more of the outstanding capital stock or 
other proprietary interest in the corporation 
was owned at such date by nationals of 
countries other than Cuba. 


“Payment of debts; claims allowable 


“Sec. 513. Any property vested in the 
designee of the President pursuant to sec- 
tion 511 of this title, or the net proceeds 
thereof, shall be equitably applied by such 
designee in accordance with the provisions of 
this title to the payment of debts owed by 
the person who owned such property im- 
mediately prior to its vesting in such des- 
ignee. No debt claim shall be allowed under 
this section if it is asserted against Cuba 
(including the government or any political 
subdivision, agency, or instrumentality 
thereof), or if it is based upon an obligation 
expressed or payable in any currency other 
than the currency of the United States, or if 
it was not due and owing on July 8, 1963. 
Any defense to the payment of such claim 
which would have been available to the 
debtor shall be available to the designee ex- 
cept that the period from and after July 8, 
1963, shall not be included for the purpose 
of determining the applicability of any 
statute of limitations. Debt claims allow- 
able under this section shall include only 
those of natural persons who were citizens 
of the United States at the dates their debtors 
became obligated to them; those of other 
natural persons who are or who have been 
continuously since July 8, 1963, residents of 
the United States; those of corporations or- 
ganized under the laws of the United States 
or any State, territory, or possession thereof, 
or the District of Columbia; and those ac- 
quired by the designee of the President under 
this title. Successors in interest by inherit- 
ance, devise, bequest, or operation of law 
to debt claimants, other than persons who 
would themselves be disqualified hereunder 
from allowance of a debt claim, shall be eligi- 
ble for payment to the same extent as their 
principals or predecessors would have been. 

“Application of other laws 

“Sec. 514. To the extent they are not in- 
consistent with the provisions of this title, 
the following provisions of title 2 of this Act 
shall be applicable to this title: section 203, 
section 204, section 205, section 206, subsec- 
tions (b), (c), (d), (e), (f), (g). (h). and 
(i) of section 208, section 211, section 212, 
section 214, and section 215. 


“Hearings on claims; rules and regulations; 
delegation of powers 

“Sec. 515. The officer or agency designated 

by the President under this title to entertain 
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claims under sections 512(b) and 513 of this 
title shall have power to hold such hearings 
as may be deemed necessary; to prescribe 
rules and regulations governing the form 
and contents of claims, the proof thereof, and 
all other matters related to proceedings on 
such claims; and in connection with such 
proceedings to issue subpenas, administer 
oaths, and examine witnesses. Such powers, 
and any other powers conferred upon such 
officer or agency by sections 512(b) and 513 
of this title may be exercised through sub- 
ordinate officers designated by such officer or 
agency. 
“Limitations 

“Sec. 516. No suit may be instituted pur- 
suant to section 512(a) of this title after 
the expiration of one year from the date of 
vesting of the property in respect of which 
relief is sought. No return may be made 
pursuant to section 512(b) of this title un- 
less notice of claim has been filed within 
one year from the date of vesting of the 
property in respect of which the claim is 
filed. 


“Determination of and time for 
filing suit; notice of claim and debt 
claim 


“Sec. 517. Prior to covering the net pro- 
ceeds of liquidation of any property into the 
Treasury pursuant to section 511(a) of this 
title, the designee of the President under this 
title shall determine— 

“(1) the amount of his administrative 
expenses attributable to the performance of 
his function under this title with respect 
to such property and the proceeds thereof. 
The amount so determined, together with 
an amount not exceeding that expended or 
incurred for the conservation, preservation, 
or maintenance of such property and the 
proceeds thereof, and for taxes in respect 
of same, shall be deducted and retained by 
the designee from the proceeds otherwise 
covered into the Treasury; and 

“(2) that the time for the institution of 
a suit under section 512(a) of this title, for 
the filing of a notice of claim under section 
512(b) of this title, and for the filing of 
debt claims under section 513 of this title 
has elapsed. 

The determinations of the designee undet 
this section shall be final and conclusive. 


“Payment of awards; manner of payment 


“Sec. 518. (a) The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is authorized and directed, out of the 
sums covered into the Cuban Claims Com- 
pensation Fund, to make payments on ac- 
count*of awards certified by the Commission 
pursuant to this title as follows and in the 
following order of priority: 

“(1) Payment in the amount of $1,000 or 
in the amount of the award, whichever is 
less. 

“(2) Thereafter, payments from time to 
time on account of the unpaid balance of 
each remaining award made pursuant to 
this title which shall bear to such unpaid 
balance the same proportion as the total 
amount in the fund available for distribu- 
tion at the time such payments are made 
bears to the aggregate unpaid balance of 
all such awards. 

“(b) Such payments, and applications for 
such payments, shall be made in accordance 
with such regulations as the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall prescribe. 

“(c) For the purpose of making any such 
payments, an ‘award’ shall be deemed to 
mean the aggregate of all awards certified 
in favor of the same claimant. 

d) If any person to whom any payment 
is to be made pursuant to this title is de- 
ceased or is under a legal disability, payment 
shall be made to his legal representative, 
except that if any payment to be made is not 
over $1,000 and there is no qualified executor 
or administrator, payment may be made to 
the person or persons found by the Comp- 
troller General of the United States to be 
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entitled thereto, without the necessity of 
compliance with the requirements of law 
with respect to the administration of estates. 

“(e) Subject to the provisions of any 
claims agreement hereafter concluded be- 
tween the Governments of Cuba and the 
United States, payment of any award pursu- 
ant to this title shall not, unless such pay- 
ment is for the full amount of the claim, as 
determined by the Commission to be valid, 
with respect to which the award is made, 
extinguish such claim, or be construed to 
have divested any claimant, or the United 
States on his behalf, of any rights against any 
foreign government for the unpaid balance of 
his claim. 

“(f) The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
certify to the Secretary of State the aggregate 
amount paid from the Cuban Claims Com- 
pensation Fund to each claimant to whom 
an award is made. 


“Fees of attorneys; limitation; penalty 


“Sec. 519. No remuneration on account of 
services rendered on behalf of any claimant 
in connection with any claim filed with the 
Commission under this title shall exceed 10 
per centum of the total amount paid pur- 
suant to any award certified under the pro- 
visions of this title on account of such claim. 
Any agreement to the contrary shall be un- 
lawful and void. Whoever, in the United 
States or elsewhere, demands or receives, on 
account of services so rendered, any remu- 
neration in excess of the maximum per- 
mitted by this section shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof, 
shall be fined not more than $5,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than twelve months, or 
both. 

“Loans to claimants 


“Sec. 520. (a) In any case in which the 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission has 
approved the claim of any claimant under 
title V of the International Claims Settle- 
ment Act of 1949 and has certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the amount there- 
of, the Secretary of the Treasury shall certify 
to the Secretary of State (hereafter in this 
section referred to as the Secretary“) the 
aggregate of amounts paid to such claimant 
from the Cuban Claims Compensation Fund 
established by section 511 of title V of such 
Act. The Secretary is authorized, subject to 
the provisions of this section, to make a loan 
to any such claimant who makes application 
therefor in the manner prescribed by the Sec- 
retary. The value of the unpaid claim of the 
claimant shall be the only collateral re- 
quired for any loan made under this sec- 
tion. 

“(b) No loan made under this section shall 
exceed an amount equal to 30 per centum 
of the unpaid claim which is the collateral for 
such loan; except that, if the loan is made 
to a claimant who presents to the Secretary a 
project which would be an acceptable proj- 
ect under the Alliance for Progress program, 
as administered pursuant to the provisions 
of title VI of part I of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, and who agrees to use 
such loan to carry out such project, the loan 
shall not exceed an amount equal to 80 
per centum of the unpaid claim which is the 
collateral for such loan. 

“(c) Each loan under this section which 
does not exceed an amount equal to 30 
per centum of the unpaid claim shall be for 
such period of time as the Secretary deter- 
mines to be appropriate, taking into consid- 
eration the circumstances involved in such 
loan, but in no event shall such loan extend 
for a period of more than ten years after 
the unpaid claim which is the collateral for 
such loan has been satisfied by full payment 
thereof. In any case in which the property 
which was the subject of the unpaid claim 
is returned to the claimant while the loan for 
which such claim is the collateral is still out- 
standing, such loan shall not become due and 
payable before the expiration of the ten- 
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year period following the date the property 
was returned to the claimant (as determined 
by the Secretary). 

“(d) Each loan made under this section 
which does not exceed an amount equal to 
30 per centum of the unpaid claim shall bear 
interest at the rate of 1½ per centum per 
annum; except that, in any case in which the 
property which was the subject of the unpaid 
claim which is the collateral for the loan is 
returned to the claimant while such loan is 
still outstanding, the loan shall bear interest 
at the rate of 5 per centum per annum begin- 
ning upon the expiration of the three-year 
period following the date the property was 
returned to the claimant (as determined by 
the Secretary) and such rate shall continue 
for the balance of the term of the loan. 

“(e) Each loan made under this section to 
carry out a project in accordance with the 
Alliance for Progress program shall be for 
the same period of time, shall bear interest 
at the same rate, and shall be subject to the 
same terms and conditions (except as pro- 
vided in subsection (f) of this section) as 
loans for similar projects made pursuant to 
title VI of part I of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961. 

“(f) Each loan under this section shall be 
subject to such terms and conditions as the 
Secretary may deem appropriate to protect 
the interest of the United States, including, 
but not limited to, such terms and condi- 
tions as may be necessary to grant to the 
United States the first right, in satisfaction 
of the loan, to collect sums paid to the 
claimant on account of the approved claim 
which is the collateral for the loan, and to 
grant to the United States a mortgage 
against any property returned to the claim- 
ant on account of such approved claim. 

“(g) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this section, the amount of any loan as 
determined under subsection (b) shall be 
reduced by the total of any deductions, 
credits, and other benefits which have been 
allowed the claimant under the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 on account of the loss 
or losses to which his claim relates, for tax- 
able years the filing date for which is prior 
to the date of the loan, and no loan shall be 
made under this section unless the claimant 
agrees in writing that, until such loan is re- 
paid in full in accordance with its terms, he 
will not use the loss or losses to which his 
claim relates as the basis for any deduction, 
credit, or other benefit under the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954. A copy of each agree- 
ment executed under this paragraph by a 
claimant shall be transmitted by the Secre- 
tary of State to the Secretary of the Treasury 
or his Delegate and, thereafter, no deduc- 
tion, credit, or other benefit under the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 based on such 
loss or losses shall be allowable to such claim- 
ant; except that for any taxable year ending 
after the loan has been repaid in full accord- 
ing to its terms the claimant may be allowed 
such deduction, credit, or other benefit to 
the extent it is then otherwise allowable un- 
der such Code. 

“(h) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated such sums as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this section.” 


FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Gon- 
ZALEZ] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Texas, the Honorable 
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WRIGHT Patman, dean of the Texas dele- 
gation and chairman of the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, has been 
the motivating force behind the current 
hearings into the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. For 36 years the gentleman from 
Texas, WRIGHT ParMax, has devoted his 
life to public service as a Member of Con- 
gress. In this time he has contributed to 
our democratic form of government in a 
way few of us present in this House can 
match. In my opinion, the gentleman 
from Texas, WRIGHT Parman, is one of 
the great Congressmen of the 20th 
century. The entire Nation owes a debt 
of gratitude to him, both for his re- 
markable past performance and for the 
courageous job he is now doing. 

The hearings being conducted by, the 
House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee are concerned with the question of 
whether a truly independent monetary 
authority is desirable. They have re- 
ceived a great amount of publicity. It is 
therefore refreshing to find an independ- 
ent newspaper like the Washington Post 
reporting objectively on this important 
investigation. For if we are to remain 
free we cannot be dominated by any 
single group. With the unanimous con- 
sent of the Members of this House, I am 
submitting for the Recorp an editorial 
printed in the Washington Post on 
March 7, 1964: 


THE MONETARY AUTHORITY 


Although time and energy have been 
wasted in the pursuit of such hobgoblins as 
the expense accounts of the regional Federal 
Reserve banks, Representative WRIGHT Par- 
MAN and his colleagues on the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee are performing 
a significant public service by exploring the 
issue of whether a truly independent mone- 
tary authority is desirable. 

The nine academic monetary specialists 
who have thus far testified before the com- 
mittee represented varying points of view, 
but all agreed that the monetary policies 
pursued by the Federal Reserve System 
should be consistent with the economic 
goals of the incumbent national administra- 
tion. The witness who drove this point 
home in the most compelling fashion was 
Prof. Milton Friedman of the University of 
Chicago, the coauthor of a distinguished 
monetary history of the United States. 

Dr. Friedman is a protagonist of a brand 
of economic liberalism to which many con- 
servative politicians pay only lipservice. 
He believes that competition in the market- 
places, unfettered by Government interven- 
tion, provides the most effective support of 
political freedom and personal liberty. It 
is, then, the failure of the nominally inde- 
pendent authorities to maintain monetary 
stability rather than affinity for centralism 
which leads Dr. Friedman to the firm belief 
that monetary policy should be determined 
by the Congress. 

Using the growth of the money supply as 
his criterion, Dr. Friedman argues that the 
“chief defect in Federal Reserve policy has 
been a tendency to go too far in one direc- 
tion or the other, and then to be slow to 
recognize its mistake and correct it.” In the 
period from 1957 to mid-1962 “unduly wide 
swings in the money stock” contributed to 
instability and the slow rate of economic 
growth. But since September 1962, Dr. 
Friedman believes, the money stock has been 
expanding at a rate—nearly 4½ percent per 
year that cannot long be maintained with- 
out producing a substantial increase in 
prices.” 

In place of most of the powers which now 
reside with the Federal Reserve authorities, 
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Dr. Friedman proposes that Congress legis- 
late rules which would insure a steady rate 
of growth in the money supply “from week 
to week, month to month, and year to year.” 
This provocative proposal has drawn criti- 
cism, but in view of the historical record of 
monetary instability and increasing evidence 
that the rate at which the monetary stock 
grows is a matter of great economic impor- 
tance, it deserves a full hearing and careful 
consideration. 


UHF TELEVISION 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. COLLIER] is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr, COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, and 
Members of the House: 2 years ago this 
House passed the bill which in my opin- 
ion was about as ill-conceived a piece of 
legislation as had ever passed the House. 
It was subsequently enacted into law. I 
refer to the so-called ultra-high fre- 
quency all-channel television law which 
was signed into law 2 years ago, but 
which was a time-bomb type of measure 
which is due to explode on the Ameri- 
can market on April 30. After that date 
thousands of American consumers will 
be paying for a reception facility on tele- 
vision sets which in most cases they 
neither need nor want. By an edict 
of the Government, as a result of a 
law which this Congress approved. every 
purchaser of-a television set after the 
30th day of April will be obliged to pay 
$15 to $25 because of the legislation to 
which I refer. It is not in good taste for 
a Member of this House to tell the ma- 
jority that it was wrong, nor to say “I 
told you so,” but the facts are undeni- 
able. 

At that time I contended that Con- 
gress had no right by law to force peo- 
ple to buy something that they did not 
need, nor to tell the manufacturer he 
had to manufacture in accordance with 
an order of the Federal Government 
something which 80 percent of the tele- 
vision purchasers of this country did not 
need and could not use. 

The bill at that time was sold on the 
grounds that it would provide better and 
wider reception for television throughout 
the United States. However, let us look 
at the figures and see exactly what has 
happened so that you might better un- 
derstand why I say that this legisla- 
tion was so ill conceived. Eighty per- 
cent of the homes containing 143 mil- 
lion people do not have UHF television 
available to them. An additional 8 per- 
cent or 14 million people can get UHF 
reception only from noncommercial sta- 
tions, which generally do not offer as 
good a program as conmmercial stations 
can afford. Twenty-eight States have 
absolutely no commercial UHF stations 
at all. In States with such outlets most 
people line outside the signal area—156 
major cities with over 100,000 popula- 
tion still have no commercial UHF. 

Taking the example of my own area, 
Metropolitan Chicago, here after the 30th 
day of April, because of a law which this 
Congress passed, those who desire to 
buy a television set and have absolutely 
no need for UHF reception will be pay- 
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ing $15 to $25 more for a television set 
because of the action which this Con- 
gress took. Since the FCC first allocated 
UHF channels in 1952, 225 UHF stations 
went on the air, but since that time 108 
of these have closed down. They closed 
down, not because the people could not 
buy UHF sets then, but because UHF 
programs were so unappealing that peo- 
ple simply did not buy the sets. 

Mr. Speaker, what I have stated in 
this regard is water over the dam. Ob- 
viously we cannot, at least in the near 
future, repeal what I believe to be a very 
bad law, particularly since television 
manufacturers geared their production 
to this requirement and produced count- 
less thousands of television sets with this 
all-channel reception facility. But there 
is something we can do, as a Congress, 
to put salve on the wound, so to speak, 
if we act expeditiously. 

On all television sets, as you know, 
there is currently a 10 percent Federal 
excise tax. Since we have saddled the 
potential buyer of television sets with 
this additional cost through the enact- 
ment of a bad piece of legislation, it 
seems to me we can do something to 
remedy that by removing the 10 percent 
excise tax; not only because we owe it 
to the consumers of the United States, 
but because there has been an estimate 
that as a result of the increased cost of 
television sets there will probably be a 
sales drop of about 750,000 units, having 
a retail value of $150 million. 

I do not think it is necessary to ex- 
plain any further the need for doing 
something in this area. The only alter- 
native open, it seems to me at this time, 
is to act expeditiously in removing the 
excise tax to compensate for the addi- 
tional burden which the consumers will 
have to carry in buying a television set 
after April 30 of this year. 


A SALUTE TO THE AMERICAN SO- 
CIETY OF COMPOSERS, AUTHORS, 
AND PUBLISHERS (ASCAP) ON ITS 
50TH ANNIVERSARY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
RoosevELT). Under previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. HALPERN] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, on the 
golden anniversary—1914—64—observ- 
ance of the American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors, and Publishers, I wish 
to pay tribute to and congratulate the 
musicmakers of America. Music is one 
of the great arts that is understood by 
all citizens. No one can estimate with 
certainty the value of music. It has 
been called “the only universal tongue,” 
“the greatest good that mortals know,” 
“the speech of angels, and medicine of 
troubles.” 

The songs which a nation plays and 
sings are reflections of that country's 
social history—war times, prosperity 
and depression, times of stress, and times 
of peace. 

One of the most significant tributes 
paid to any organization is the one 
which President Johnson extended to 
ASCAP in his letter to Stanley Adams, 
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ASCAP president, and from which I 
quote: 

For 50 years the musical creations of the 
members of the American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors, and Publishers have en- 
riched the cultural life of all Americans. 

The talented writers who are members of 
your organization have made a radiant con- 
tribution to the musical culture of our Na- 
tion. Your membership has included such 
outstanding talent as John Philip Sousa, 
Irving Berlin, Victor Herbert, Richard 
Rodgers, and Oscar Hammerstein. Their 
gifts have become the proud possession not 
alone of Americans but also of all peoples 
around the globe, 

As Americans we pride ourselves on the 
freedom and independence of our creative 
artists. Your society has played a conspicu- 
ous role in fostering the atmosphere which 
permits creative people to work most effec- 
tively and to find greater reward for their 
artistic achievements. 

I am most happy to extend to all the 
members of ASCAP my sincere congratula- 
tions on the significant milestone in the 
history of your society. 


ASCAP, as it is affectionately known, 
is a membership association that is con- 
cerned solely with public performances 
of copyrighted works. The president of 
ASCAP, Mr. Stanley Adams, has very 
aptly written that the organization acts 
as a clearinghouse and offers a con- 
venient, economical way for those who 
profit from the use of music to compen- 
sate those who create it. ASCAP be- 
lieves that our society is best served when 
it best serves the general public. 

Since 1897 it has been the law that 
any commercial user of music cannot 
play a composer’s song without making 
suitable arrangements with the com- 
poser. ASCAP’s basic function is to 
make these arrangements for composers 
who find difficulty in making the individ- 
ual transactions themselves. By the 
same token ASCAP believes that the 
commercial user of copyrighted music 
would find it impossible to obtain legal 
clearance for public performance of mu- 
sical numbers intended for any one of 
the many commercial uses. 

During the 50 years of service to its 
members and to the commercial users of 
music, ASCAP has grown to uphold the 
legal rights of its more than 9,000 writer 
and publisher members and the approx- 
imately 125,000 writer and publisher 
members of affiliated foreign societies. 
To be eligible for membership in ASCAP, 
a composer or author must have secured 
regular publication of one or more musi- 
cal works that have had a substantial 
number of musical performances. It is 
actually a voluntary association and we 
recall that among the original organizers 
were Victor Herbert and Nathan Burkan, 
attorney. 

In 1946 the society stated it was: 

Dedicated to the principle that no man or 
woman in the United States who writes suc- 
cessful music, or anyone dependent on him, 
shall ever want. 


It has been stated that no ASCAP 
member has ever been on relief, and it is 
apparent that none will ever die, as 
Stephen Foster did, with 38 cents in his 
pocket. 

ASCAP asserts it seeks equitable 
means of making it possible for those 
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who create music to live comfortably, by 
protecting them in their lawful rights 
and collecting for them their portion of 
the profits made by commercial users of 
their music. Without music these en- 
terprises could not be successfully oper- 
ated. 

Aaron Copland, one of America’s lead- 
ing symphonic composers, has stated in 
a salute to ASCAP: 

It is a sign of ASCAP’s maturity that the 
society has become fully aware of the values 
represented by the works of its symphonic 
composers. It is a safe prediction that this 
trend will continue and that in the next few 
decades the society will find its symphonic 
composers playing a leading role in its fu- 
ture history. 


The beloved composer of popular 
songs, Richard Rodgers, has written of 
ASCAP: 

Creative people are usually a pretty in- 
dependent breed. Those I know would 
much rather receive compensation for what 
is rightfully theirs than receive some form 
of patronage. Thus, without playing fav- 
orites or giving handouts, ASCAP accords 
writers the respect that is their due. In 
turn, by their courage and vision, writers 
accord that same respect to their audience. 
It has been a beneficial relationship all 
around, and one that is in no small measure 
responsible for the good health of our musi- 
cal theater today. 


The well-known and talented Duke 
Ellington has appropriately written: 

I like to think that ASCAP has always been 
a guardian of good music. The benefits of 
ASCAP are an inspiration to the artist and 
therefore ultimately beneficial to the public. 


Musie in our country functions con- 
stantly in areas which include education, 
social activities, professional needs, pa- 
triotic occasions, religion, industry, and 
therapeutics. The American public, as 
well as the authors, composers, and pub- 
lishers of music, have been served hon- 
estly and efficiently for 50 years by 
ASCAP. I trust this society will con- 
tinue to assist in the enrichment of 
American culture. 


THE FATAL QUICKSANDS OF UNI- 
LATERAL DISARMAMENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HOSMER] is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced H.R. 10311, a bill rela- 
tive to the organization now called the 
U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency. In September 1961 Congress 
established this as an Agency which 
would put all arms control study and in- 
formational work under one roof, so to 
speak, and prevent overlapping research 
activities, failure to coordinate back- 
ground information, and poor communi- 
cations between the various agencies 
concerned with national security and 
foreign policy. 

First, the semantics of the Agency 
are wrong. From the beginning there 
were reservations held by many that the 
title “Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency” was a misnomer and that the 
Disarmament Act of 1961 went further 
than the original intent of Congress. As 
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a result of the reports and recommenda- 
tions of this Agency we find in official 
administration circles today fuzzy think- 
ing relating to our role in the world 
military balance of power. We have 
been told let the Soviet become equal 
with the United States in military might 
and the Soviet will no longer fear us or 
attack us.” This is the fallacious logic 
of the theoreticans and amateur military 
strategists of the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency. 

Today we are witnessing a unilateral 
approach to disarmament by this ad- 
ministration, which, if continued, will 
threaten the very security of our Na- 
tion. When the original Disarmament 
Act was passed, in 1961, the Communists 
were still grounded on the Eurasian land 
mass. Now, in 1964, there is a threat- 
ening Communist base of action just 90 
miles from the shores of Florida. We 
do not know the true story of the pur- 
ported removal of the Soviet rockets 
from Cuba. Reports are constantly be- 
ing received that the Russians are en- 
trenching themselves in fortified caves 
and concrete bunkers in the provinces 
of Castroland. We read of secret mid- 
night movements of Soviet groups and 
the establishment of Russian military 
compounds completely isolated even 
from their Cuban puppets. Is this the 
time to consider further steps to weaken 
national security? 

Today, the newspapers tell us that 
both Red Russia and Red China have 
threatened warlike measures if we at- 
tempt to retrieve our military position in 
Vietnam by stepped-up military ma- 
neuvers against Communist northern 
Vietnam forces. Shall we continue to 
disarm in the face of such threats and 
implied ultimatums? 

It seems incredible that at a time of 
accelerated alarm and with the enemy 
making continued advances in the Far 
East, in the Near East, in Africa, and in 
South America, the administration 
should continue to press at Geneva for 
so-called disarmament proposals; pro- 
posals which the Soviets laugh at and de- 
ride. Only last week at the Geneva 
18-nation Disarmament Conference, the 
U.S. representative, Adrian S. Fisher, 
announced with great fanfare that cer- 
tain American reactors are being placed 
under international inspection. The 
move was entirely unilateral on our part. 
No similar action by the Communists 
was demanded in return. The idea was 
to set a noble example to Soviet Rus- 
sia, which, it is hoped, will follow suit. 
All this might be logical if we were deal- 
ing with people who understand such 
things as good faith and noble examples. 
But the Reds do not. Such gestures 
merely prove that our disarmers fail 
totally to understand the nature of the 
Red enemy. 

At no time have the Communists 
shown a sincere interest in any disarma- 
ment proposal which would provide for 
compulsory verification systems. They 
secretly arm as we publicly disarm and 
weaken ourselves. 

Until the Soviets show a real and sin- 
cere desire for disarmament we are just 
playing into the enemy’s hands with our 
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Geneva proposals which serve only to 
lull the American people into a false 
sense of peace while the Soviet continues 
relentlessly on its slated path of world 
domination. Add to this fact that there 
is a strong possibility that the Soviets 
will make a serious miscalculation of 
American will to survive. Our apostles 
of appeasement have distorted the Amer- 
ican image and today our Nation ap- 
pears, to those in Europe, Africa, and 
South America, to be a nation which is 
selling its birthright of courage and 
strength for the leaky umbrella of the 
fallacious peace in our time” theory, 
a theory which, as embraced by the staff 
and policies of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency entails the belief 
that “the only road to peace is the road 
of disarmament.” This, Mr. Speaker, I 
do not believe. There are other roads 
to peace and one of them is the road of 
national strength, both military and 
moral. This, I believe, is the only real 
road to peace. Meanwhile, in order to 
retain the opportunity to take this road, 
we must act to put the disarmers on 
some kind of a reasonable leash and place 
a safety catch on the U.S. Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency’s notorious 
tendency to lead us ever deeper into the 
fatal quicksands of do-it-ourself dis- 
armament. 

Mr. Speaker, our military system, if we 
look at it historically and objectively, is 
concerned primarily with preventing 
war. I sincerely believe that there is 
no one in the Military Establishment 
who advocates aggressive war against 
our declared enemies. Yet by unilateral 
measures we are rapidly sapping our na- 
tional stature as a military power. The 
amount of money budgeted for our stra- 
tegic retaliatory forces, bombers, and 
missiles has been drastically cut. In fis- 
cal year 1962 the sum was $9.1 billion. 
For fiscal year 1965 the sum is $5.3 bil- 
lion, over a 40-percent reduction. All 
this is in the face of an absolute zero- 
percent reduction in communism's mani- 
fest and devouring hostility toward all 
that is noncommunist on our planet. 

The administration all but killed the 
RS-70 program. It has stopped produc- 
tion of the B-58 bomber. The B-52 
bombers are being retired 2 or 3 years 
ahead of schedule. All B-47’s have been 
ordered junked by 1966. The Skybolt 
missile program was eliminated. The 
Jupiter and Thor missiles were removed 
from their sites in Turkey and Italy just 
7 months after they were installed. Our 
high-powered Atlas D and Titan I long- 
range missiles are headed for the scrap 
heap. By Executive order the production 
of fissionable nuclear materials is to be 
cut drastically and nuclear reactors are 
to be shut down. The administration 
now is considering a proposal of Soviet 
Russia to burn all bombers. Plans for 
additional nuclear aircraft carriers have 
been shelved and Nike-Zeus missile-killer 
production canceled. How unrealistic 
can we get? We must ask the adminis- 
tration: What evidence do you have that 
the Communists are responding to our 
unilateral disarmament actions with ef- 
fective disarmament actions of their 
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own? On the contrary, newspapers have 
recently reported that our intelligence 
apparatus has discovered new anti-anti- 
missile networks being established 
around Moscow. Reports are heard that 
the Soviets are now constructing a spy 
satellite system in Cuba which will make 
the United States subject to continual 
surveillance. Are these acts of peaceful 
intentions? 

The late President Kennedy said in his 
last state of the Union address: 

Until the world can develop a reliable sys- 
tem of international security, the free peo- 
ples have no choice but to keep their arms 
near. 


Reflecting the late President's state- 
ment, let us remember there has been 
no real lessening of tensions. By no act 
or even word have the Communists ever 
indicated that they have given up their 
goal of world domination. US. prestige 
continues to go down while the fruitless 
and dreary sessions of the disarmament 
negotiators at Geneva continue their 
thankless and unprofitable task. In the 
meanwhile, here at home, we have dras- 
tically cut back proper research and de- 
velopment of new weapons and have de- 
creased our striking force by a systematic 
reduction of airpower. 

Mr. Speaker, during the debate last 
November I offered a number of amend- 
ments on the floor and also a bill which 
would have corrected some of the errors 
so apparent in the Disarmament Act. It 
was suggested I brought them to the floor 
so late that proper consideration could 
not be given to them. Now, in order to 
preclude this criticism, H.R. 10311 has 
been introduced and I respectfully sug- 
gest to the adherents of the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency that they, 
who wield great influence in the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, assist in 
securing its early consideration by the 
committee. 

It is interesting to note that organiza- 
tions such as the American Legion, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, Americans for Na- 
tional Security, and many patriotic and 
civic organizations have repeatedly 
urged the Congress to take another look 
at the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency. Certainly these are not fanatic 
or extremist groups but are representa- 
tive of the thinking of many Americans. 
They should be given their day before 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
relative to the effectiveness of the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency at the 
present time. 

When this House considered appropri- 
ations for the U.S. Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency last winter more 
than 130 Members of the House expressed 
their dissatisfaction with the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency by vot- 
ing against giving this Agency any ap- 
propriation whatsoever. It is time for 
the majority to give full consideration 
to the dissatisfaction expressed by a 
fourth of the House membership. 

One of the reasons for dissatisfaction 
as expressed by House Members was their 
belief that it was the intent of Congress 
that this Agency should be only a re- 
search coordination center for the prob- 
lems of arms control” and not necessarily 
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a “disarmament negotiating arm of gov- 
ernment.” 

H.R. 10311 will do the following six 
things: 

First. Make the Agency an “arms con- 
trol“ —-not “disarmament” research 
agency—and so title it. 

Second. Take the Agency away from 
the Department of State planners. 

Third. Make it responsible to Con- 
gress. 

Fourth. Give access to all reports and 
recommendations of the Agency to the 
chairman and senior minority members 
of key committees such as House and 
Senate Armed Services, Foreign Affairs, 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

Fifth, Provide for the President to in- 
dicate at least 30 days prior, his inten- 
tion to reduce or eliminate armed serv- 
ices’ strength, to the key House and 
Senate committee chairmen and senior 
minority committee members. 

Sixth. Spell out what agreements and 
measures affecting our national security 
would require the affirmative action of 
both Houses of Congress. 

Under my bill we would take a more 
realistic look at the Agency. This 
Agency does not have permanent status 
and presently I do not foresee any need 
for granting it permanent status. Rath- 
er, let us keep this Agency from expand- 
ing, as Parkinson's law would have it, 
into a huge, unwieldly bureaucracy. 

Logistically it is the stepchild of the 
State Department. Let us free it from 
the chains of State Department pater- 
nalism and permit some real independent 
recommendations and reports apart from 
the obvious policies of pacifism of the 
present Department of State. 

Opponents of the present activities of 
the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency and the administration’s con- 
tinued program of unilateral disarma- 
ment via Executive orders have become 
greatly concerned at the lack of “point 
of knowledge” when the executive de- 
partment promulgates new measures af- 
fecting our national security. So many 
times Congress learns “after the fact” 
rather than before. Surely the execu- 
tive department would secure stronger 
support and some intelligent understand- 
ing of the feeling of Congress relative to 
national defense security if the Presi- 
dent would make this information known 
in due time before the Executive action 
is taken. This would not interfere with 
the constitutional rights of the execu- 
tive department, but on the contrary, 
would enable the executive department 
to secure the support of the Members 
of the Congress in vital areas of national 
public opinion. H.R. 10311 would re- 
quire that the executive department no- 
tify the appropriate committees of Con- 
gress regarding proposed Executive or- 
ders affecting the Armed Forces. This 
would strengthen the constitutional con- 
cept of check and balances. 

Along with this provision is one which 
spells out more fully the provision in 
the act that calls for affirmative action 
by the Congress for all measures and 
agreements affecting the defense and 
armed services organization by reduc- 
tion, limitation, or arms control, which 
are of lesser degree than treaties and 
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reaffirms the President's treatymaking 
power under the Constitution. 

Mr. Speaker, for all of the stated rea- 
sons I have given today it is my hope 
that other Members of the House and 
Senate will offer similar bills and that 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
will provide ample time for consideration 
of H.R. 10311 at an early date. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Brapemas, for March 10, 11, 12, 
and 13, having been appointed by Presi- 
dent Johnson a member of the official 
U.S. delegation to go to Athens, Greece, 
for the funeral of King Paul. 

Mr. Scorr (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT), for March 10 and 11, 1964, on ac- 
count of death in the family. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. CoLLIER, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
Bruce), for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Hosmer (at the request of Mr. 
Bruce), for 20 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Bruce) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Lirscou in two instances. 

Mr. JENSEN. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. 

Mr. DOLE. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 9637. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions during fiscal year 1965 for procurement 
of aircraft, missiles, and naval vessels, and 
research, development, test, and evaluation, 
for the Armed Forces, and for other purposes. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 1964. An act to amend the District- of 


Columbia Traffic Act, 1925, as amended, to 
increase the fee charged for learners’ permits. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 3 o'clock and 18 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, March 11, 1964, at 12 
o’clock noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1803. A letter from the National Quarter- 
master, Veterans of World War I of the U.S.A., 
Inc., transmitting the annual reports cover- 
ing the activities of the Veterans of World 
War I of the U.S. A., Inc., consisting of the 
following: (1) audit of financial transac- 
tions; (2) recruiting folder; and (3) a copy 
of the proceedings of their national conven- 
tion held September 23-25, 1963, in Detroit, 
Mich., pursuant to Public Laws 85-530, and 
88-105 (H. Doc. No. 172); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed. 

1804. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting reports of the number 
of officers on duty with Headquarters, De- 
partment of the Army and the Army General 
Staff on December 31, 1963, pursuant to sec- 
tion 3031(c) of title 10, United States Code; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

1805. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, General Services Administra- 
tion, transmitting a report on records pro- 
posed for disposal under the law; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. CELLER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1997. A bill to amend subsection (c) 
of section 1332 of title 28, United States Code, 
relating to diversity of citizenship; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1229). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas: Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. S. 1299. An act 
to defer certain operation and maintenance 
charges of the Eden Valley Irrigation and 
Drainage District; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1231). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas: Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. H.R. 3194. A bill 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
make water available for a permanent pool 
for recreation purposes at Cochiti Reservoir 
from the San Juan-Chama unit of the Colo- 
rado River storage project; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1232). Referred to the Committee 
9 5 Whole House on the State of the 

nion. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 8277. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
without amendment (Rept. No. 
Referred to the Committee of the 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

H.R. 10309. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to authorize and fa- 
cilitate the deduction from gross income by 
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teachers of the expenses of education (in- 
cluding certain travel) undertaken by them, 
and to provide a uniform method of proving 
entitlement to such deduction; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

H.R. 10310. A bill to establish a National 
Commission on Automation and Technolog- 
ical Progress; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. HOSMER: 

H.R. 10311. A bill to amend the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Act, to restrict the 
application of the act to arms control, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HARVEY of Indiana: 

H.R. 10312. A bill to restrict imports of 
meat and meat products into the United 
States; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HEBERT: 

H.R. 10313. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to establish a nutritionally 
adequate, well-balanced, and uniform ration 
for the Armed Forces, and to authorize the 
Secretaries of the military departments and 
the Secretary of the Treasury to regulate the 
issuance and sale of the ration and to pre- 
scribe special rations, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 10314. A bill to further amend the 
Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, as 
amended, to extend the expiration date of 
certain authorities thereunder, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, 

H.R. 10315. A bill to amend the Federal 
Civil Defense Act of 1950, as amended, to 
authorize certain amounts received by way 
of reimbursement for medical supplies and 
equipment to be used to purchase other 
medical supplies and equipment; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. McDADE: 

H.R. 10316. A bill to amend title I of the 
Housing Act of 1949 to provide that reloca- 
tion payments to persons displaced from 
urban renewal areas shall include compensa- 
tion for any diminution in the value of their 
land occasioned by the subsidence or collapse 
of underlying coal mines; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Californa: 

H.R. 10317. A bill to create four judicial 
districts for the State of California, to pro- 
vide for the appointment of four additional 
district judges for the State of California, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H.R. 10318. A bill to create four judicial 
districts for the State of California, to pro- 
vide for the appointment of four additional 
district judges for the State of California, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr, PHILBIN: 

H.R. 10319. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize increased fees for 
the sale of U.S. Naval Oceanographic Office 
publications; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

H.R. 10320. A bill to amend section 1485 
of title 10, United States Code, relating to 
the transportation of remains of deceased de- 
pendents of members of the Armed Forces, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. PRICE: 

H.R. 10321. A bill to amend titles 10 and 
37, United States Code, so as to provide au- 
thorization of 4 years constructive service 
credit to veterinary officers now on active 
duty with the uniformed services, and that 
those veterinarians hereinafter appointed as 
veterinary officers, be so credited; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina: 

H.R. 10322. A bill to extend the provisions 
of the act of August 11, 1959, Public Law 86 
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155, as amended (74 Stat. 396) to provide 
improved opportunity for promotion for cer- 
tain officers in the naval service; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H.R. 10323. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to prevent loss of em- 
ployee wages and fringe benefits during 
levy and distraint proceedings; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BECK WORTH: 

H.R. 10324. A bill to amend title 37 of the 
United States Code to provide hazardous 
duty pay for members of the uniformed 
services on duty in intimate contact with 
persons afflicted with epidemic hemorrhagic 
fever; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

H.R. 10325. A bill authorizing the appro- 
priation of funds to replenish the unemploy- 
ment compensation account of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURTON of Utah: 

H.R. 10326. A bill to approve a contract ne- 
gotiated with the Newton Water Users’ Asso- 
ciation, Utah, to authorize its execution, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 10327. A bill to amend the Interna- 
tional Claims Settlement Act of 1949 to pro- 
vide for the determination of the amounts 
of claims of American nationals against the 
Government of Cuba; to provide for payment 
of such claims, and to provide that the un- 
compensated portion of approved claims may 
be the collateral for certain loans made to 
claimants by the Secretary of State; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HEBERT: 

H.R. 10328. A bill for the relief of certain 
commissioned officers of the Army or Air 
Force who were erroneously paid uniform al- 
lowance under the provisions of section 305 
of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, as 
amended, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. SCHADEBERG: 

H.R. 10329. A bill prohibiting lithograph- 
ing or engraving on envelopes sold by the 
Post Office Department, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. WHITTEN: 

H. Res. 651. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to declare 
the right of the House of Representatives to 
determine the qualifications of its Members; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H. Res. 652. Resolution to grant additional 
travel authority to the Committee on Public 
Works; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 10330. A bill for the relief of Armido 

Albanese; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FINNEGAN: 

H.R. 10331. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Stavroula Roumeliotis; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOELSON: 

H.R. 10832. A bill for the relief of Alejan- 
dro Debeljkovic; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. OLSEN of Montana: 

H.R. 10333. A bill for the relief of Kon- 
stantinos Geranios and his wife, Dionysia 
Nicolas Geranios, and their children, Nicolas 
and Demitre Geranios; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

763. By Mr. HANNA: Petition of sundry 
organizations with reference to a constitu- 
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tional amendment to provide voluntary non- 
denominational observances in American in- 
stitutions; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

764. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Henry 
Stoner, Avon Park, Fla., relative to certain 
complicated methods recently devised for 
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voting in the New Mexico State Legislature; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

765. Also petition of Shojo Nohara, Katsu- 
ren-son, Okinawa, relating to the problem of 
pretreaty claims; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Pomona’s New Public Safety Building 
and Underground Civil Defense City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 10, 1964 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 24, Dr. Edward Teller, the distin- 
guished nuclear physicist, performed a 
historic act in dedicating the Pomona 
Public Safety Building, located in Po- 
mona, Calif., in the 24th Congressional 
District, which I have the honor of repre- 
senting. 

The significance of this dedication lies 
in the fact that this is a unique building. 
It is designed as an underground com- 
munications center for use in normal 
times and as a self-contained municipal 
headquarters in time of emergency, 
either natural or man made. Because 
all posts in the building, which serves 
as police and fire headquarters, are con- 
stantly manned, the switchover from 
everyday operations to emergencies can 
be effected in a matter of seconds. 

The building has two stories above 
ground and one below, which houses the 
communications facilities, and is linked 
to the adjacent county courthouse with 
an underground tunnel. The below- 
ground level has its own water supply, its 
own sewage system, and its own recircu- 
lating air filter system, giving it complete 
protection from nuclear fallout. Ade- 
quate underground food rations and 
sleeping quarters to last 150 people for 
14 days are always at the ready. 

The building was constructed at a cost 
of $1,500,000 mostly with city and partly 
with county and Federal funds. The 
Federal Government contributed one- 
half the cost of the underground con- 
struction because it will serve as an area 
headquarters for civil defense. 

In his dedication remarks, Dr. Teller 
said that 95 percent of the people of the 
United States could survive nuclear at- 
tack and enough property could be saved 
to enable the country to recover quickly, 
if adequate civil defense preparations 
were made. 

Dr. Teller praised Pomona for its lead- 
ership in providing underground civil de- 
fense facilities and quickly adaptable 
emergency communications beneath its 
new building at a time when, he said, 
such leadership is badly needed in the 
United States. 

The most dramatic feature of the 
building is its labyrinth of underground 
facilities and passages. The whole city 
council or Los Angeles County Board of 


Supervisors could meet there in emer- 
gency and conduct their business with 
no necessity for any except electronic 
contact with the outside world to trans- 
mit commands. The underground ceil- 
ing is an 8-inch-thick concrete slab with 
two tiers of reinforcing bars. The exte- 
rior walls around the underground city 
are 12 inches thick, also with two tiers 
of reinforcing bars. 

Besides serving in normal times as 
headquarters for Pomona’s peace officers 
and firemen, the public safety building 
houses the city jail and is the central 
communications hub for fire and police 
calls, the city telephone system, the tele- 
type system, water level telemetry moni- 
tors, public works calls, and serves var- 
ious civil defense functions. 

The people of Pomona are justifiably 
proud to show the way to the entire 
country with their foresight in construc- 
tion of this beautifully designed and util- 
itarian building. 


New Policy on Trade With Communist 
Bloc Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 10, 1964 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago there were press reports that 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce intends 
to adopt a new policy statement on trade 
with the Communist bloc, to in effect 
urge a weakening of existing trade curbs 
with Red nations. 

I believe this would be a very ill-ad- 
vised move and have written Mr. Edwin 
Neilan, president of the chamber of com- 
merce, to express my opposition. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit for inclusion in the RECORD a copy 
of my letter to the Chamber: 

MARCH 9, 1964. 
Mr. EDWIN P. NEILAN, 
President, U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Nerian: According to recent press 
reports, the U.S. Chamber of Commerce at 
its annual meeting April 29, 1964, is plan- 
ning to urge adoption of a new policy calling 


for a loosening of trade curbs with Russia 
and the Soviet bloc, 

I am frankly amazed that responsible 
chamber leaders would try to foist on their 
members this policy based on the anemic 
arguments often used to justify weakening 
this Nation’s controls on East-West trade. 
These arguments are a genteel way of say- 
ing Let's grab our share of the profits. 


No American businessman could find a bet- 
ter way to let Kremlin leaders breathe easier 
than to advocate bailing out a floundering 
Soviet economy through trade, and I want 
to register my most emphatic objections to 
this proposed chamber of commerce move. 

It is reported that the policy proposal is 
based in part on the argument that if w 
loosen our trade controls with Russia and 
go along with the wishes of West Europeans, 
we can more easily persuade the allies to 
tighten up on some of their trade, say, with 
Cuba. 

As à close observer of East-West trade for 
a number of years as a Member of Congress, 
in my view this argument is completely with- 
out merit. The entire history of COCOM 
(the free world machinery set up to co- 
ordinate strategic trade with the Communist 
bloc) shows that the COCOM countries have 
made few concessions to the United States in 
return for our concessions. It has been a 
one-way street. We have always given in 
for the sake of “harmony among allies” 
while the list of strategic goods barred from 
sale to the Communists get smaller and 
smaller. 

I am at a loss to see how even more hap- 
less backsliding by the United States now 
would persuade the Allies to cut back their 
trade with Castro or any other Communist. 
On the contrary, every U.S. concession is 
used as a pretext to get still more Red busi- 
ness. Certain of our Allies apparently be- 
lieve a fat Communist is less dangerous—a 
palpable fallacy—and our attempts to be 
“conciliatory” will be a futile gesture. 

As if our COCOM experiences were not con- 
vincing enough, U.S. wheat sales to the 
U.S.S.R. and European satellites have jar- 
ringly demonstrated that every feint we make 
toward relaxed trade simply brings a new 
avalanche of European business deals with 
Communists in Cuba and elsewhere. 

In my view, current trade curbs, although 
not as effective as many would like, are a 
great improvement over the situation that 
would exist without steady U.S. pressure 
for tighter curbs. U.S. pressure, halfhearted 
though it may be after the huge grain sales 
and other transactions with the Soviets, has 
unquestionably been a major factor in limit- 
ing Allied trade with the Red bloc to a minor 
4 to 5 percent of total Free World exports, and 
thus limiting Red influence in the councils 
of Europe. 

In the Allied mind, East-West trade is an 
indivisible whole—deals for grain and buses 
are equally permissible, despite the U.S, ad- 
ministration’s doomed attempts to split the 
two. The more consistently the United 
States stands against permissive trade, the 
more effective our attempts to limit Allied 
trade will be. 

Next, the Chamber policy is reportedly 
based on reasoning that the U.S.S.R. cannot 
be crushed by American reluctance to trade, 
so why not trade? 

There have been to my knowledge no claim 
that West trade controls will “crush” the 
U.S.S.R. Such arguments are attempts 
merely to muddy the waters. The U.S.S.R. 
probably can continue along without col- 
lapse at a reduced growth rate without ex- 
panded Western trade. There is ample evi- 
dence, however, the U.S.S.R. cannot hope to 
modernize rapidly and to advance ambitious 
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growth plans without European and Ameri- 
can financial, technical, or commercial 
boosts. The U.S.S.R. is desperately seeking 
long-term credits, agricultural commodities, 
chemical machinery, and technical data from 
the West. Without Western trade, the Krem- 
lin planners cannot make good their boosts 
to overtake and bury western society. Yet 
the Chamber apparently wants to expand 
this very trade. 

Evidence indicates that unsolved Soviet 
economic problems, not good will toward 
men, have actually forced so-called “peace- 
ful coexistence” on Kremlin leaders. For 
example, Nikolai Podgorny, a top Central 
Committee official, stated March 3, 1964, that 
the Soviet Union's hopes for raising its liv- 
ing standard would be doomed if its “peace- 
ful coexistence” policies collapsed. I am at 
a loss as to why the chamber of commerce 
proposes to bail the Kremlin out, and thereby 
make the Soviets less “peaceful.” 

The West can afford to ignore East-West 
trade. Generally only a few industries 
benefit here and there in the free world. 
The economic health of West European coun- 
tries or, for that matter, our own, does not 
depend on profits from the Reds. 

On the other hand, it is not too much to 
say that much of the fate of future Soviet 
economic development rests on what the 
Kremlin can beg, borrow, buy, or steal from 
the West. 

Also, the plain fact is that Russia doesn’t 
have the cash to greatly expand trade with 
the West. Only long-term credits can allow 
significant increases, and it is hard to see 
how even the most dewey-eyed “detents” 
advocates could favor this sort of invest- 
ment on a society dedicated to our 
obliteration. 

Thirdly, the chamber’s proposed policy 
implies that the lure of trade with the 
United States could induce the Soviet Union 
to make other agreements this country 
seeks, and that trade thus could be a polit- 
ical tool for the West. 

The only agreement worth its salt with 
the Soviets, as Iam sure you agree, is a Com- 
munist decision to call off its obsessive cam- 
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paign of worldwide subversion, guerrilla sup- 
port, and troublemaking. If trade conces- 
sions could basically alter Soviet aspirations 
to dominate the world, it could be helpful to 
consider such a course of action. Unfortu- 
nately, however, concessions do nothing of 
the sort. They simply reinforce the party 
machine’s will and economic means to even- 
tually overthrow the West. 

For these reasons, I strongly believe that 
relaxed East-West trade can only harm, and 
not help, the welfare and security of the 
United States. I would therefore urgently 
recommend that the chamber of commerce 
reconsider its policy in this regard. 

Enclosed for your information is a copy 
of remarks I made to the House of Repre- 
sentatives on February 10, 1964, regarding 
fallacies involved in relaxing East-West trade 
controls, upon which the administration has 
based its weakening stand toward allout 
trade and credit with Communist enemy 
nations. 

Sincerely yours, 
GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB, 
Member of Congress. 


Questionnaire Results 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 10, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
sert into the Record the results of my 
questionnaire of December 30, 1963, 
which was mailed to a cross section of the 
constituents of my district. Of a mail- 
ing of approximately 70,000, 16,000 re- 
sponses were received. 

The results follow: 


Questionnaire results 


Should the presidential electoral college be changed? 
Do you believe the United 


more | 


. Do you favor medical care for the aged by— 
0 Increasing socil securit 


5. Do you believe that fore 


(a; Reduced substantia yr. 
creased? 


7. Which of the pa een ai farm programs do you favor— 


States should support a free Cuban government-in-e 
. Should Government spending be cut to compensate for any Fe: 


taxes to finance such care. 
(e) Or do you favor fn aid voluntary medical plans with no Federal involvement? 


l tax reduction? 


(a) Raso oaos and quotas on tte ot an production, mandatory land retirement— 5 s 
Y regulated 7 E TA DE E S N ET OE G A 
(b) Moderate and flexible price race g voluntary large-scale land retirement—a 
ual withdrawal of 3 from the farm economy :: 91 3 6 
8. Do you Ping Federal civil rights } ation 
Ra To protect the right to vote. 87 10 3 
8 To enforce school integration: 28 & 8 
00 To give anent status to the Civil Rights Commission? 31 51 18 
(d) To use the interstate commerce clause of the Constitution to enforce access to public 
. iat S ——. Ä Sinan moet . ———. ——. vaane gaunt 27 60 13 
9. In your opinion, is the United Nations effective? 42 51 7 
10. Do you favor Federal funds for— 
(a) Public elemen: 39| 59 2 
85 Public elementary and high school teachers’ salaries? _. 20 77 3 
c) Aid to private ee and h + — 2 18 79 3 
11. Do you favor con appro 19 71 10 
12, Should the Uni: 14 80 6 
13. Do you believe Congress has delegated too much authority to the —. — and his executive 
J 000—T—T—Le ß ññ .. E LSS SI ESAT RSE SE EE Se STF: 58 32 10 
14. Do favor salary increases ſor 
a) Federal employees, menpa of Congress, and Federal judges?_..................-- 24 56 20 
b) Only Federal employees 20 57 23 
OX 1 — 3 of Congress and Federal jud a — 5 
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A Letter to the President and to Congress- 
man Mills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1964 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Recor, I include a copy of a letter sent 
to President Johnson, which speaks for 
itself, as follows: 


SHENANDOAH, Iowa, 
March 2, 1964. 

The public meeting held in Shenandoah, 
Iowa, yesterday was a convincing demonstra- 
tion of the tremendous depth of concern that 
the Midwest has for the future of the cattle 
industry. This meeting was organized by 
our committee within the past 10 days, It 
was a spontaneous, nonpartisan meeting of 
all segments of this essential industry. The 
thousands of participants listened patiently 
and attentively to the explanation by As- 
sistant Secretary Mehrens of the administra- 
tion’s position regarding imports, but they 
were not convinced that there is any sym- 
pathy for or understanding of our position 
in Washington. 

You are quoted in a current farm magazine 
article as having said that you “know what 
it is when millions of farmers go through 
the economic wringer,” and that you are 
“not going to let it happen again.” If this 
is indeed a true statement of your position, 
we urge you to act now by helping us to 
implement the resolutions unanimously 
adopted at this meeting and endorsed by the 
leaders of all major farm and livestock or- 
ganizations who were present and in full 
accord. 

You are further quoted as having said that 

“Farmers still aren’t getting a fair shake out 
of this economy,” and that legislative action 
is the way that is always best. We realize 
that legislation is the only way to curtail 
and control imports, and that such legisla- 
tion cannot be enacted without the support 
of your administration. We urge you to 
lead us in this desperate battle for the sur- 
vival of our industry by placing the full 
power of your office in support of these reso- 
lutions. 

Be it resolved: 

1, It is the consensus of those attending 
this meeting that attention must be called 
to the chaotic and serious financial straits 
in which the cattle industry finds itself, 
and that this condition affects not only 
everyone connected with the cattle industry 
but many other segments of the Nation’s 
economy. 

2. Be it hereby declared that the Cattle 
Industry Committee for Legislative Action 
respectfully petitions the Congress to limit, 
by legislative action, imports of beef and 
veal, fresh, frozen, cooked and/or canned or 
cured, to levels in pounds approximately 
equal in volume to the level of 1960, approxi- 
mately 775 million pounds or 49 percent 
of domestic production that year. 

3. We further recommend and urge that 
the cattle industry take effective action to- 
ward orderly marketing and production, as 
well as production more nearly commensu- 
rate with consumer demands. 

4. Be it further resolved that we as a com- 
mittee urge all organizations to join with 
us in a united effort to accomplish our ob- 
jective. 

It is our solemn belief that through co- 
operation, understanding and mutual re- 
spect, the meat industry from producer to 
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consumer can face a future that will be 
profitable and satisfactory to all. 
Respectfully, 
BoB BUFFINGTON, 
Chairman, Cattle Industry Committee 
for Legislative Action. 


Also I include a letter to Chairman 
Mutts of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee which also speaks for itself. 

Mr. Speaker, our bill restricts by 50 
percent the average annual quantities of 
all meats of all kinds and in all forms of 
packaging and of all live meat animals 
imported into the United States from all 
foreign countries during the past 5-year 
period ending on December 31, 1963. 

We are pleased to report that much 
support for our bill is being manifested 
nationwide. 

The letter follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 9, 1964. 
Hon. WILBUR MILLS, 
Chairman, Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: On February 25, 1964, 
I introduced H.R. 10099, “to restrict imports 
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of meat and meat products into the United 
States”. Subsequently, 17 colleagues intro- 
duced identical bills, all of which have been 
referred for action to your committee. 

Mr. Chairman, the cattlemen's and feed 
merchants’ plight is already desperate, and 
further financial damage is inevitable even 
if relief legislation were enacted immediately. 

Thus, every moment of delay postpones 
the solution. 

Therefore, we, the undersigned authors of 
the meat import restriction bills before your 
committee, do earnestly petition you to call 
for hearings now, either by the full commit- 
tee or by an appropriate subcommittee. 

We can supply you with sufficient wit- 
nesses from widely scattered feeding areas of 
this important industry who can describe the 
critical situation that exists due to the pres- 
ent unrestricted importation of meat and 
meat products into the United States. 

Respectfully yours, 

BEN J. JENSEN, Member of Congress; 
CHARLES HOEvEN, Iowa; H. R. Gross, 
Iowa; JOHN KYL, Iowa; MEL Latrp, Wis- 
consin; Henry ScHADEBERG, Wisconsin; 
WILLIAM VAN PELT, Wisconsin; ROBERT 
McLoskey, Illinois; JAMES QUILLEN, 
Tennessee; J. EDGAR CHENOWETH, Col- 
orado; JAMES WEAVER, Pennsylvania; 
RALPH BEERMANN, Nebraska; E. Y. 
Berry, South Dakota; Don CLAUSEN, 
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California; Durwarp HALL, Missouri; 
WILLIAM HENRY Harrison, Wyoming; 
WILLIAM Bray, Indiana; and RICHARD 
RovupEBUSH, Indiana. 


Wheat Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1964 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, the Senate 
passed a wheat-cotton bill on Friday, 
March 6. I have had many inquiries 
as to differences in the Senate bill and 
the Purcell bill which is still pending 
before the House Agriculture Committee. 
The Purcell bill was forwarded from the 
Wheat Subcommittee to the full Com- 
mittee on Agriculture without recom- 
mendation. 

A brief summary follows: 


House bill (H. a 9780) 


Provisions 


. Years applicable 


2 years without marketin; 


known as Purcell bill, pending 
griculture Committee, without 


A 


now before House 
recommendation 


A (1964 158 20 00 uotas 
turned down in referendum May 21, 1963, and bill sus- 
pends marketing quotas in 1965). Mandatory program 


thereafter. 
2. Su P For 1964 Bing $1.30 loan, 25-cent export certificate on 
* 500,000,000 bushels; 70-cent domestic certificate. For 
1965 crop: 65 to 90 percent of parity on domestic supports; 
0 to 90 percent of parity on loan and export certificate. 
. Re authority to set price supports from 75 to | No «„ 
percent of parity in the event that marketing 
uotas are not proclaimed. 
4. C COC sal ON Se SESE Ss tne » —5rð— 105 percent of support 4 on noncertificate Wheat (or 
81.30) plus carrying charges 
5. Eligibility for price support Deedee on compliance with wheat allotment and 
vi jon. 
6. Marketing quotas._............-.-.--..-..---.--- No; farmers turned down in 1964 and bill suspends in 1965. 
oe quotas in effect for 1966 and subsequent 


7. National allotment 


8. Million-acre reserve for additional allotments 
subtracted from 49,500,000-acre allotment. 
9. Anfuso amendment (history loss) 


10. Storage of wheat under bond to avoid loss of 
istory under Anfuso amendment. 
11. Acreage diversion 


12. Transfer of allotments allowed in event of natural 
disasters. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wepbnespay, Marcu 11, 1964 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Psalm 133: 1: Behold, how good and 
how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity. 

Almighty God, Thou alone canst min- 
ister to all mankind whose life every- 
where and always pulsates with the same 
great needs, the same great longings, and 
the same great hopes; grant that we may 
be girded with a great faith in supply 
and sufficiency of Thy divine wisdom and 
grace. 


Yes; equal to difference between 55,000,000 


For 1964 crop: 49, ae acres. For 1965 crop: Not less 


oe 49,500,000 acres. 


Suspended for 1965 crop. In effect for 1964 and 1966 and 
eee crops. 


000 acres and na- 
tional allotment in 1964 and 1965. Additional diversion 
allowed up to 30 percent of allotment or 15 acres. Rate 
of diversion at 20 percent of normal yield times noncerti- 
ficate loan price. Diversion contracts fcr 1 year. Di- 
verted acreage devoted to conserving uses or oilseed 


8 at lower rate. 


May Thy spirit of love and grace per- 
vade and permeate the character and 
ideals of our own beloved country, and 
may we be deeply conscious of our re- 
sponsibility to hasten the dawning of 
that day when our human race, which is 
one in origin and destiny, shall be one in 
a great fellowship of sympathy and serv- 
ice, of peace and good will. 

In these days when the whole world 
seems to be torn by trouble and there 
is so much of sorrow and suffering, in- 
spire us to carry on courageously and 
faithfully, seeking to bring about 
among mankind the spirit of forbearance 
and forgiveness and declaring to all hu- 
manity that the religion of democracy, in 
its profession, is that of the Fatherhood 


H.R. 6196, known as Cooley cotton bill, as amended by 
Senate to include wheat 


Same. 


For 1964 and 1965 crops: 65 to 90 percent of parity on do- 
8 supports; 0 to 90 percent of parity on loan and 
rt certificate. (Nork.— Legislative history in Senate 
in. icates a 70-cent domestic certificate and a 25-cent ex- 
ed le certificate on the 1964 crop.) 
es. 


Same. 
Same. 


Same. 


Same. 

Yes. 

Same. 

Yes; applicable only to 1965 and subsequent years. 
Same. 


of God, and in its practice, the brother- 
hood of man. 


Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


THE PAY RAISE BILL 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
support the provisions of the pay raise 
bill which are justified by increases in 
cost of living, and recognize the clear 
responsibility of the Congress to provide 
adequate compensation for our classified 
and postal service employees of Govern- 
ment. 

In reviewing the different sections 
of the bill before us, the increases pro- 
vided for employees in the lower grades 
appear to be reasonably in line with cost- 
of-living increases which have been the 
pattern of life since World War II. 

While I question the timing involved 
in authorizing these increases now, I 
have made my position clear on the prin- 
ciple involved, and will support all such 
justified increases. 

On the other hand, the recommended 
increases for Congressmen, judges, and 
top executives in Government are in my 
judgment clearly not in line with the 
cost-of-living increases recorded since 
the 1955 bill, and should either be re- 
duced to more moderate figures fully 
justified by the cost-of-living figures, or 
rejected entirely. 

When we reach the voting stage on 
this bill, I will be voting in accordance 
with this conviction. 


INCLINATION OF THE NATIONAL 
AERONAUTICS AND SPACE AD- 
MINISTRATION AND THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF DEFENSE TO 
IGNORE THE MIDWEST 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, once 
again I would like to call the attention 
of the Members to the inclination on the 
part of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration and the Depart- 
ment of Defense to ignore the Midwest. 

To help relieve this dearth of activity 
in the Midwest, I propose that NASA 
establish in the Midwest a midwestern 
office. The benefits of such an office to 
NASA would be great and certainly it 
would be a step in establishing a working 
relationship between NASA and the 
Midwest. It would also assist NASA in 
exploiting the potential of the Midwest. 
Such an office would work as a liaison 
office between NASA and industry, be- 
tween NASA and the universities and 
colleges, and between NASA and the 
governmental units of the Midwest. 
The office would provide business and 
technical counseling with scientific and 
educational institutions and with indus- 
trial, civic, and governmental organiza- 
tions. It would, of course, provide tech- 
nical and administrative support of 
NASA programs within the region of 
the Midwest. It would keep extensive 
files on the industrial, scientific, and 
educational resources of the region. 
Because of its close and intimate knowl- 
edge of NASA requirements it would 
provide procurement advice and assist- 
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ance to potential prime and subcon- 
tractors. This office would develop and 
issue information on NASA activities, 
and serve as the regional spokesman for 
NASA, developing and issuing informa- 
tion on NASA and the space program of 
particular regional interest. 

I cannot stress enough the need for 
@ more equitable geographic distribu- 
tion of our defense and space activities. 
It is in the national interest that steps 
be taken to spread these activities 
throughout the country. My proposal 
for a NASA Midwest office would be a 
step in that direction. 


NATION’S ONLY STATE-SPONSORED 
LOTTERY GIVEN OVERWHELMING 
VOTE OF CONFIDENCE 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
was an important day in New Hampshire 
not only for the Republican presiden- 
tial contenders but also for the voters of 
that great State who gave the Nation's 
only State-sponsored lottery an over- 
whelming vote of confidence. 

I have this morning sent a telegram to 
Gov. John W. King congratulating him 
and his people for the almost 4 to 1 sup- 
— — 0 of America's first State lottery pro- 
Posal. 

In my wire to Governor King, I said: 


My congratulations to you and the people 
of your State for the overwhelming support 
given to the New Hampshire sweepstakes 
proposal, 

The affirmative action taken by the people 
in approving the first State lottery in New 
Hampshire represents a complete endorse- 
ment of your wisdom and courage in recog- 
nizing and accepting the fact that a lottery 
plan is the only painless substitute for taxes. 

The strong public sentiment in favor of 
using the lottery method for raising addi- 
tional revenue spells out not only an ex- 
pression of public resistance to increase in 
taxes but an unequivocal approval of your 
insistence to tie together your State’s need 
for additional income and the American 
urge to gamble. 

Again my congratulations to your State 
for taking the lead in this field and for its 
courage in tapping this new and lucrative 
source of revenue to meet the ever-increas- 
ing educational needs of the people. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
cigs of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

Acall of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 64] 
Bass Davis, Tenn. Dowdy 
Brademas Dawson Duncan 
Brown, Calif. Donohue Elliott 


Fogarty Morton Rosenthal 
Goodling Nelsen Scott 
Green, Oreg. Norblad Senner 
Harding O’Brien, III. Sheppard 
Hoffman Philbin 8 

King, Calif. Powell Stratton 
Kirwan Rains Willis 
Langen Rivers, Alaska 

Mathias Roberts, Ala 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 397 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ees under the call were 

th. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, HORTON. Mr. Speaker, on March 
10 during roll No. 63, I was detained un- 
avoidably in my office with a group of 
my constituents. I wish to announce 
that had I been present I would have 
voted “aye” when the roll was called on 
final passage of H.R. 8070, a bill to pro- 
vide for the establishment of a Public 
Land Law Review Commission. 


PATRICK O’MALLEY WINS ANNUAL 
CIVIC AWARD 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the an- 
nual civic award made by the Greater 
Cleveland Knights of Columbus Lunch- 
eon Club is a treasured recognition in 
the public life of Cleveland. This year’s 
recipient is the highly respected pres- 
ident of the Cleveland American Feder- 
ation of Labor—CIO Council, Patrick J. 
O’Malley, who was honored at a testi- 
monial luncheon yesterday at the Carter 
Hotel in Cleveland. A congratulatory 
telegram on this occasion, which reads 
as follows: 

It is a high privilege to express my con- 
gratulations to Patrick O'Malley, 1964 re- 
cipient of the Annual Civic Award, and to 
commend the selection committee on the wis- 
dom of their choice. 

Pat O'Malley enjoys the respect and ad- 
miration of all who have had the opportunity 
to work with him in any of the many phases 
of public and civic life to which he has de- 
voted his unique talents and boundless en- 
ergies over the years. Pat is a man among 
men, imbued with those rare traits of char- 
acter which have earned for him the indelible 
marks of unimpeachable honesty and iron- 
clad integrity. Graced as he is with a per- 
suasive personality, few can resist the rich 
quality of his voice or the high intent of his 
purposes as a proven advocate of those 
causes which touch the daily lives of all the 
people of our great city. It is no accident 
that the 1964 civic award winner bears the 
given name of the patron saint of the proud 
Emerald Isle. For he has proved himself a 
true and steady disciple of those timeless 
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principles of St. Patrick, which have gone 
forth from Maynooth and which have blos- 
somed over the centuries in many lands 
across the seas. Pat O'Malley richly deserves 
the honor he is being paid and I am proud to 
call him my friend. 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I would be very happy 
to yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
congratulate the gentleman from Ohio, 
my distinguished colleague, the Honor- 
able MICHAEL A. Fetcuan, for calling the 
attention of the House of Representa- 
tives today to the great esteem in which 
we in the northern Ohio area hold Mr. 
Patrick J. O'Malley, president of the 
Cleveland AFL-CIO. Mr. O’Malley, or 
Pat, as he is commonly known, is as 
much a civic leader as he is a labor 
leader. He has given unstintingly of his 
time to community activities of high pur- 
pose, while providing exemplary leader- 
ship to labor. 

In his role as president of the Cleve- 
land AFL-CIO, he has brought great 
community understanding of the prob- 
lems of labor and has helped foster the 
best kind of climate for industry to grow 
and develop in our community. 

The city of Cleveland and the State 
of Ohio are justly proud of the distin- 
guished service of Mr. Patrick J. O’Mal- 
ley. 


MODERNIZATION OF FEDERAL 
SALARY SYSTEMS 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules I call up 
House Resolution 650 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as 
follows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
8986) to adjust the rates of basic compensa- 
tion of certain officers and employees in the 
Federal Government, and for other purposes. 
After general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the bill and shall continue not to 
exceed three hcurs, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the five-minute 
rule by titles instead of by sections. At the 
conclusion of the consideration of the bill 
for amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted, and the 
previous question shall be considered as or- 
dered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentlewoman from New 
York [Mrs. St. GEORGE] and pending 
that I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, with reference to the rule, 
certainly as far as I am concerned, I shall 
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attempt to be as brief as possible in ex- 
plaining what the rule provides in order 
that the committee may get into general 
debate and explain the details of this 
particular piece of legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 650 
provides for consideration of H.R. 8986, 
a bill to adjust the rates of basic com- 
pensation of certain officers and employ- 
ees in the Federal Government, and for 
other purposes. The resolution provides 
an open rule with 3 hours of general de- 
bate and further provides that the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule by titles instead of by sec- 
tions. 

The adoption by the Congress of the 
eminently fair and appropriate principle 
of comparability is widely recognized as 
the most effective and far-reaching leg- 
islative improvement in Federal em- 
ployees’ salary policy since enactment 
of the Classification Act of 1923. H.R. 
8986 represents the first—and undoubt- 
edly the conclusive—test as to whether 
the Congress intends to abide by its com- 
mitment to the comparability principle 
or discard it within a year after its adop- 
tion. The bill is predicated upon the 
conviction that the Congress will not ab- 
dicate its responsibility but, instead, will 
meet its obligation to Federal employees 
and the public by maintaining and 
strengthening the comparability princi- 
ple. 

H.R. 8986 is the most comprehensive 
general salary measure ever reported by 
the House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee. The bill consists of five ti- 
tles, the first four of which are separate 
salary acts. Title V sets forth the effec- 
tive date of the salary increases. 

The 1964 fiscal year cost of $300 mil- 
lion for H.R. 8986 is only $28 million 
higher than the cost of the bills orig- 
inally approved by the administration, 
for which the 1964 budget already con- 
tains an allowance of $200 million, with 
the remainder to be absorbed by the 
agencies. It is expected that the agen- 
cies can also absorb the additional $28 
million cost of H.R. 8986 in the current 
fiscal year. 

Mr. Speaker, in terms of cost, with the 
Murray substitute the bill is acceptable 
to the President and the Bureau of the 
Budget since the cost compares very 
favorably with the $544 million addition- 
al cost in the original bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I would assume that a 
substantial portion of the discussion and 
debate on this issue will occur around 
a subject which percentagewise is a very 
small part of the bill. There has been 
a great deal of discussion with reference 
to the advisability or how ill advised it 
might be for the Members of Congress 
to be included in this salary increase bill. 

The Committee on the Post Office and 
Civil Service spent considerable time and 
effort in hearings on this subject, as well 
as on the other Federal employees who 
are actually covered and having to do 
with the judiciary, the executive depart- 
ment, the postal workers, and classified 
workers. 

It seems to me that as we read the 
hearings and examine the time and effort 
spent by the Committee on Post Office 
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and Civil Service that that committee 
has done an excellent job in establishing 
justification for what they have in this 
particular piece of legislation. There is, 
of course, the problem of the political 
import of Members voting for a salary 
increase for themselves. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to make it clear 
that as a Member of this House I expect 
to support this bill. I believe in the 
comparability features of the legislation 
which we passed in 1962. I believe in 
the need for the increases that are in- 
dicated throughout this bill as well as 
my firm conviction that there is justifi- 
cation for an increase in salaries of Mem- 
bers of the Congress as well as of the 
judiciary. Many of us who were here in 
March of 1955, recall very well the last 
time this discussion came to the floor 
of the House. I notice in the press, I 
believe this morning or yesterday morn- 
ing, where someone has indicated that 
normally Members of Congress in con- 
nection with their salary increases man- 
age to avoid rollcall votes. 

I am sure those of you who were here, 
as I was, in February and March of 1955 
remember very well that we did increase 
our salaries and we did it on a record 
vote, not only once but we did it twice. 
We had a rollcall vote on the final pas- 
sage of the bill in the House. After that 
legislation had gone to the Senate and 
there had been some disagreements, a 
conference report came back here and 
again that legislation was passed sub- 
stantially by about a 2-to-1 vote in favor 
of it. So any charge that Congress has 
not been willing to stand up and be 
counted on this issue is simply erroneous 
and a misstatement of fact. 

As I have indicated before, only 1 per- 
cent of the money in this bill is involved 
in congressional salaries. However, I 
realize that a substantial part of the dis- 
cussion about what we do here today will 
center on this question. I think we 
should be far more concerned about up- 
holding the prestige and the high stand- 
ards of the office which we at present 
have the honor to occupy as Members of 
Congress, than we should place upon our- 
selves as individuals. Those of us who 
are serving our country here today are 
only doing our job of filling these offices 
to the best of our ability and, it seems to 
me, that a part of our responsibility is to 
upgrade the office and improve the 
standards of the Congress of the United 
States. To do less than what is proposed 
in this legislation would, to me, be fail- 
ing in our duty to our country. 

I have always said that when the time 
comes when somebody else in my dis- 
trict can do a better job, and this applies 
to every other district in this country, 
then the people will send someone else 
here. I believe that this pay raise for 
Members of Congress, set forth in this 
legislation, is equitable and fair. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. May J assume from what 
the gentleman has said that he will join 
some of the rest of us in an attempt to 
get a rollcall on this bill? 
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Mr. SISK. A rollcall is a moot ques- 
tion with me as I have made my position 
amply clear. I understand that some 
of my colleagues feel some concern about 
voting on this on a record vote. I do not 
intend to press for a record vote. I have 
always been willing to tell people how I 
feel on an issue, whether I voted by voice 
vote, teller vote, division, or whatever it 
was, as I am sure my friend has. S0 I 
shall leave the question of a rollcall vote 
up to the balance of the Members of the 
House to determine. 

Mr. GROSS. I would appreciate it if 
the gentleman would use his not insig- 
nificant influence on the Members on his 
side of the aisle to get a rollcall. 

Mr. SISK. I appreciate the gentle- 
man's kind remarks. I am afraid my 
influence is not nearly as great as he 
suggests. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 650. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution, House 
Resolution 650, makes in order the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 8986, which 
is a bill to adjust the rates of basic com- 
pensation of certain officers and employ- 
ees in the Federal Government, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill comes up quite 
often and in many instances quite neces- 
sarily, but I think that at this time this 
bill is peculiarly and completely ill 
timed. It is less than a month ago that 
this House voted a tax cut of $11,500 mil- 
lion. At that time we heard impassioned 
speeches about how if we voted for that 
tax cut we must resign ourselves to 
frugality, to economy, to belt tightening, 
and that went for everybody, high and 
low, in the United States. We were 
warned that if we did not do this there 
would be dire consequences, that we 
would run into wholesale inflation, that 
all sorts of terrible things would happen, 
that our dollar would become worthless. 
Many of those speeches are quoted in my 
newsletters in talking to my people back 
home, and they have agreed that this 
was a sound, equitable, and a proper 
principle. 

So what have we done in this short 
month? I need hardly tell you—all you 
have to do is to look at the bills that you 
and I—you and I—have passed on the 
floor of this House. In every instance 
we have raised the ante and we certainly 
are raising it in this bill today. 

Now the bill continues among other 
things something that you and I have 
also been doing for many months, in fact 
for many years, on the floor of this 
House. It raises the power of the Execu- 
tive. It gives to the President powers 
that he has not had before over sala- 
ries—not only in the executive branch 
but also in the judicial and quasi-judicial 
departments of Government. Yes, the 
President can now, if this bill passes into 
law, bestow, if you please, salaries be- 
tween $26,000 and $29,000 a year on peo- 
ple that he judges merit that amount of 
salary. And I am not quarreling with 
his judgment—he may be perfectly right. 
Nevertheless, the salaries and financial 
disbursements of the Government have 
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always been supposed to be in the hands 
and within the power of the Members of 
the House of Representatives. That is 
no longer so and now it will be com- 
pO not so if this bill is enacted into 

W. 

A great deal has been said about “com- 
parability.” If you will forgive the use 
of a word which I think applies to that 
statement—it is absolutely silly. There 
is no comparability between Government 
service and service in private industry or 
in private business. Why do I say that? 
I say it because, first of all, there is great 
security in Government service—far 
greater—with the exception of Members 
of the House and the Senate—than in 
any other kind of work or endeavor. 
There is also great prestige in Govern- 
ment service. And you have the proof 
of that prestige today when you see Gov- 
ernment servants in full uniform to show 
that they consider that this is something 
to be proud of and something that car- 
ries some influence. Yes—there is no 
“comparability.” 

Another thing—you talk about com- 
parability in the higher brackets. How 
ludicrous. Even after you give every 
salary raise that is written in this bill— 
plus—do you mean to tell me for 1 minute 
that you think Mr. McNamara is going 
to be paid what he was paid by the Ford 
Motor Co.? Why, that is absurd, so let 
us forget that great argument of com- 
parability. 

It has also been said that there was 
some question as to whether Members of 
this House would stand up to be counted. 
I certainly trust they will. I was here 
in 1956 when we did stand up and were 
counted and did raise among other sal- 
aries the congressional salaries. Now 
some of us did that, and at least I did, 
for a reason that I found since to be 
fallacious. I felt if Members of Congress 
did not have to worry about their house- 
keeping bills that we would get a more 
disinterested and a finer group both in 
the House and in the Senate. I regret 
to say that this has not happened. I 
regret to say Members of Congress are 
no different from other people and that 
they do like to have their salaries raised 
regardless of their ability—and I am just 
like the rest of you when it comes to 
that. I certainly think I am paid enough 
for what I do, but I would not mind at 
all getting $10,000 a year more. Never- 
theless, Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to this 
bill in its entirety. I hope we will not 
have a lot of breast beating about con- 
gressional salaries because, my col- 
leagues, if you want to analyze it, it is 
exactly as if you were to invite someone 
out to lunch and then say, “I am awfully 
sorry but I cannot pay for the coffee.” 
The congressional salaries written in this 
bill only amount to 1 percent of the total. 
So I think it would be well not to give 
that as a reason for voting for or against 
the bill. I believe the billisabad bill. I 
believe it is ill timed. I believe it should 
not come before us at this time, when we 
have such a huge debt and have just re- 
duced taxes. This is not the time for any 
of us—not only Members of Congress, 
but anyone else—to try to raise their 
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There is a certain escalator clause 
already on the books, which automati- 
cally gives a raise year after year. Such 
a raise was given again this last January. 
This is now the beginning of March. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that, since the 
bill passed the Rules Committee by a 
strong majority, there can be no possible 
objection to debating it and to weighing 
the pros and cons. I hope we shall all 
have the courage, in spite of some of the 
things which might deter us, to vote our 
consciences and to vote perhaps for once, 
the way of fiscal integrity. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr, COLMER]. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker and 
Members of the House, I recognize that 
I am not helping my popularity, if any 
I have in this body, but I cannot refrain 
from expressing my honest, candid view, 
as I expressed it in the hearing before 
the Rules Committee. 

Mr. Speaker, a great deal is involved 
in this bill. I do not raise the question 
about whether any of my colleagues or all 
of my colleagues are worth what the bill 
would pay them. They are all men of 
ability and high character. They are 
my friends. But there is much more 
than their compensation involved here. 

The gentlewoman from New York ex- 
pressed the situation a moment ago. 
The pay raise for Members of Congress 
is really a small portion of the bill. 
Since that is true, why would I be op- 
posed to it? 

First, I would be out of caste if I 
were not opposed to it. 

Second, I am opposed to it because of 
the condition of the Treasury of the 
United States. We owe the sum of $312 
billion. The interest on that debt hap- 
pens to be about $11 billion a year. We 
are faced with another Treasury deficit 
this fiscal year of possibly $8 to $10 bil- 
lion. We have just granted to the tax- 
payers a $11.5 billion tax reduction. 
Now we shall have to borrow money to 
take care of that tax reduction, and add 
to the national debt and add to the in- 
terest. The interest on the national debt 
increased last year by $400 million. 

We, as Members of Congress, certainly 
owe some obligation to the theory of 
fiscal responsibility. : 

I come back to the question of Mem- 
bers’ salaries. As I tried to point out in 
the Committee on Rules, when the hear- 
ing was held, we are not, in the ordinary 
sense, civil servants. 

We are not in the same category with 
postal employees and other Government 
servants. We do not come to Congress 
with the motive of making money. We 
are more in the category of dedicated 
public servants who are responsible for 
the operation and preservation of this 
Republic. If you raise the Members’ 
salary, you make yourselves vulnerable 
to every other group in the country and 
you are going to be faced with that. I 
just want to repeat this final thought: 
These constant pay raises, along with 
other Government spending add up to 
just one thing—inflation. What good is 
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it going to do the postal employees and 
what good is it going to do the Members 
of Congress and what good is it going 
to do anyone if we continue to increase 
and accelerate this vicious spiral of 
inflation? I am not nearly as con- 
cerned, I repeat for the “umpteenth” 
time about Russia invading this country 
and taking us over as I am concerned 
about what is going to happen to us on 
the domestic front. Once we destroy the 
value of the dollar and the faith and 
credit of the Government of the United 
States, we set up a condition for the 
Communists to move in in the ensuing 
confusion and chaos and take over. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill simply does not 
make good sense. I cannot in good 
conscience support it. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. BALDWIN]. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, there 
have been widespread rumors and re- 
ports both circulating around the House 
and in the press that those who are in 
favor of this bill are going to make a con- 
certed effort to endeavor to sneak it 
through without a rollcall. It seems to 
me, however we individually may decide 
to vote on this bill, that this bill is of 
such a significant nature that we should 
be willing to stand up and be recorded 
yea or nay upon it. This bill does in- 
volve us personally. It involves a pro- 
posal of a $10,000 pay increase for our- 
selves. If any of us have been sending 
out newsletters or releases in the past 
months saying that we are for fiscal re- 
sponsibility and we voted against cer- 
tain bills for that reason, I do not see 
how we can then have this bill come to 
the point where a request is made for a 
record vote and then we sit down and do 
not participate in getting a record vote. 
In my opinion, this would be a failure 
to meet our responsibilities as Members 
of the Congress. 

During the past year there has prob- 
ably been a more concerted attack on 
Congress as an institution than in any 
year in recent history. One of the rea- 
sons given by those who have been writ- 
ing these attacks and who have been 
making them in various and sundry 
other ways is, in the opinion of the 
writers, that Congress has not been 
meeting its responsibilities. I cannot 
conceive of the time or the place where 
we would give more fuel to those who 
have already been attacking Congress on 
the grounds that it is not meeting its re- 
sponsibilities than if, when a request is 
made for a record rollcall, more than 80 
percent of those present on the floor sit 
and refuse to allow their constituents 
to see on the record how they are re- 
corded on a bill of this magnitude. 
Therefore, I hope, whether a person is 
for or against this bill, that we will be 
willing to meet our responsibilities that 
our constituents gave to us and stand for 
a record vote on this issue. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. HOLIFIELD]. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, for 
reasons that may develop I may not be 
able to participate in the debate this af- 
ternoon, but I thought I should take 5 
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minutes during the discussion on the 
rule to put myself on record both on the 
rule and on the bill. I want the RECORD 
to show that I am for the passage of the 
rule and I am also 100 percent in support 
of the bill. 

I came to Congress in 1943. At that 
time our salary was $10,000 a year, as I 
remember. In terms of the purchasing 
power of the dollar in 1943, it is now 
about one-half, so you can cut your $22,- 
500 to $11,250. I do not know whether 
in most States there was a State income 
tax at that time, but in the case of Cali- 
fornia, since that time, we have had an 
appreciable State income tax. The in- 
crease in the cost of living in the last 25 
years in Washington, D.C., has been 316 
percent. So when you talk about your 
take-home pay, from your $22,500 sal- 
ary, the withholding is $5,394. So your 
take-home pay is $17,106 as far as the 
Federal Government is concerned. Then 
if there is another crack at your $22,500 
by your State, such as in California, that 
cuts the take-home pay down that much 
more. 

I do not know how many of you main- 
tain a home in your district as well as a 
home here. It happens that Ido. Ifig- 
ure that it costs me between $5,000 and 
$6,000 additional to live in Washington, 
just for living expenses. When you start 
applying the real facts to the salary, you 
see that under this $32,500 proposal, as 
a Federal tax, the amount is $9,601. 
There is almost one-third of your salary 
that goes back to the Treasury, leaving 
you a take-home pay from the Federal 
Government of about $22,899. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not going to sit in 
judgment on how anyone else votes on 
this particular bill. That is each Mem- 
ber's individual responsibility. I am not 
going to sit in judgment on how the vote 
is cast. But I say this, that with the re- 
sponsibilities that we have, many of us 
come from districts where campaign 
funds are difficult to obtain. It may be 
different in other districts, but in my 
district campaign funds are very diffi- 
cult to obtain. I do not think there has 
been an election in the 11 in which I 
have participated where I have not had 
to reach into my own pocket for some 
of the campaign funds; sometimes a 
small amount, sometimes more. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I have no hesitation 
in putting my name on record, and giv- 
ing my reasons therefor, in favor of this 
bill, if I have the opportunity to vote for 
it, whether it is a standing vote or a roll- 
call vote. What I do I certainly do not 
want to be taken as a criterion for any- 
body else. I think it is about time that 
the Congress started respecting itself. 

As a member of the Government Op- 
erations Committee I have looked over 
many defense contracts and have seen 
where men who do not face the respon- 
sibilities that are nearly as great as we 
face here as public Representatives are 
getting salaries of some $40,000, $50,000, 
$60,000, to $75,000 a year. And this 
money comes out of the public funds. 
Then there have been men whom we were 
unable to get for Government office be- 
cause of the salary level. 

We know that the salary level of Mem- 
bers of Congress is tied to other salaries 
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in the executive branch, which are also 
going up. 

Mr. Speaker, we are living in a dy- 
namic economy. We are living in an 
economy which is facing some inflation, 
just as we have had in the 22 years that 
I have been here, during which time the 
value of the Government dollar has les- 
sened by 50 percent. As far as I am con- 
cerned I am perfectly willing to place my 
name on record and be counted. I am 
going to vote for this bill if I get the 
opportunity. If anybody wants to try to 
defeat me in my district because I voted 
for it, and it carried, if he does win, it 
will make a better job for him. But I will 
bet you $5 to 50 cents he will not turn 
down the pay check whatever it may be. 

I voted to raise our salary from $10,- 
000 to $12,500. And I voted again to 
raise it from $12,500 to $22,500, in 1955. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for the pres- 
ent bill to raise Federal Government em- 
ployees, unless the bill is mutilated in the 
amendment process. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that the people 
of my district are not going to defeat me 
for that purpose. But if they do, that is 
all right. 

Mr. Speaker, if the bill does not carry 
and if someone wants to run against me 
in the congressional district which I have 
the honor to represent—and I have a 
John Bircher who has already filed 
against me—and wants to make this an 
issue, I shall welcome him onto the plat- 
form and try to justify my position. 

Mr. Speaker, the actual purchasing 
power of the average wage earner in or 
out of Government has more than dou- 
bled in the past 20 years. This has not 
been true as far as the purchasing power 
of a U.S. Representative or U.S. Senator. 
A close analysis of their salaries will 
show that the actual purchasing power 
of their salaries has remained on the 
same level as it was 20 years ago. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Rules the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I am opposed to this rule and I am 
opposed to this bill. I believe it is an- 
other example of fiscal irresponsibility 
and a very dangerous example to set 
when one realizes that you are proposing 
to increase your own salaries by nearly 
50 percent. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill as reported pro- 
vides that it shall take effect last Jan- 
uary. There is no budget provision for 
it for this first 6 months which will cost 
$300 million. The bill for the year be- 
ginning July 1, is $107 million over and 
above the budget recommendation. That 
means that you are exceeding the budget 
by about $400 million. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not want to repeat 
what has already been said on this sub- 
ject. However, we are in a bad financial 
situation. We can bring on through this 
Congress exercising an irresponsible 
financial policy financial difficulties in 
this country that will far exceed any 
benefits that anyone might receive as a 
result of this pay bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I did not ask for this 
time to go into the general details of 
the bill, but I wanted my position to be 
noted. The thing that worries me, it has 
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been referred to here before—and I saw 
a very disturbing article in the paper 
this morning—is this: This article indi- 
cated that there was a conspiracy on 
amongst the Members of this House, a 
rather insulting implication I thought, 
because I cannot imagine this House 
falling for that—there was a conspiracy 
on to have what would be in effect a 
secret vote on this bill, raising your own 
salaries $10,000 a year and that there 
was going to be an attempt to see that 
they did not have enough Members ris- 
ing here to give us a rollcall vote, the 
implication being that if you had a roll- 
call vote Members who favored this bill 
would not have the courage to vote for 
it. 

Mr. Speaker, that was a very disturb- 
ing implication. The Congress has been 
under fire enough already, and is under 
fire enough now, but to think of the idea 
of our voting ourselves practically a 50- 
percent increase in salary here, on what 
is equivalent to a secret ballot, is a matter 
that seems to me to be of very grave 
importance. 

It is my hope Members of the House 
will not fall for anything like that. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY]. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, some 
mention was made a moment ago about 
the hardship caused Members of Con- 
gress by inflation of recent years. Ap- 
parently this has not discouraged peo- 
ple seeking seats in Congress. In the 
Evening Star last night I believe it was 
reported there are no less than 74 can- 
didates for Congress in the State of 
Maryland, and only 8 seats to be filled. 
It does not seem that the hardship cir- 
cumstances of Congressmen, salarywise, 
has kept people from seeking the office. 
That may be true in some areas of the 
country, but certainly it is not apparent 
in Maryland, nor in my home area in 
Illinois. 

Election day seems always to bring 
forth an ample supply of candidates for 
Congress. 

If we duck when the yeas and nays 
are demanded, our pious posture for 
economy and thrift, our lipservice to 
belt-tightening, our consistent opposi- 
tion to higher debt ceilings, our demands 
for cutbacks in spending will seem 
empty and hollow. 

We will invite the rebellious wrath of 
the voters next November. Far worse 
for the Republic, we will let down the fis- 
cal fioodgates. 

The spectacle of Congressmen voting a 
tax cut one week and a fat pay hike for 
themselves the next is enough to de- 
moralize the most conscientious and the 
most thrifty of our Federal employees. 
Who would blame them if they throw up 
their hands in dismay and disgust and 
say, What's the use trying to economize? 
Why bother to figure and refigure to 
keep budget requests down? Why cut 
corners and shave a nickel here and a 
dime there?” 

Can we expect from Federal employees 
a higher standard of fiscal morality than 
we impose upon ourselves? 4 

This bill would add about a half- 
billion directly to annual Federal spend- 
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ing the first year, rising to more than a 
billion dollars later. This is a lot of 
money, but it is only a fraction of the 
bill’s indirect effect on Federal spending 
and inflation. 

If we cave in and vote ourselves a big 
pay increase, we will weaken if not de- 
stroy completely whatever tendency to- 
ward penny-pinching and economy that 
may exist elsewhere in the Federal 
establishment. The floodgates will be 
down. 

We talk of curbing inflation. Inflation 
occurs when dollars buy less. The in- 
flationary effect of this bill will be direct 
and substantial. There is no assurance 
that taxpayers will get one ounce more 
service in return for the half-billion out- 
lay. This bill simply means higher cost 
for services already being rendered. It 
— 2 7 that each tax dollar will buy 

ess. 

But of course the direct inflationary 
effect is only part of the sorry prospect. 
The inflationary impact of the fiscal 
loose-living which the bill may well set 
in motion is incalculable. 

My amendment would delay the salary 
increases until the Federal Government 
has finished a fiscal year with its budget 
in the black. It would completely 
change the character of the bill—make 
it progressive instead of regressive, en- 
courage thrift and economy instead of 
spendthrift ways, give every Federal em- 
ployee a powerful personal incentive to 
pare spending, eliminate waste and cut 
back. Each cut would help to balance 
the Federal budget, and a balanced 
budget would be the key to higher pay. 

It is the most practical way to get our 
fiscal house in order. Those who make 
many of the fundamental decisions on 
Federal spending—Congressmen and 
Cabinet officers especially—would have 
a compelling personal incentive to work 
effectively for a balanced budget. 

I freely predict, without hesitation, 
that if my amendment is adopted, next 
year’s Federal budget will be balanced. 

I am hopeful for strong support for 
this amendment. Three hundred and 
twenty-six Members of this body voted 
for the tax cut that will reduce Federal 
revenues and increase our Federal debt. 
I do not see how any of them, in good 
conscience can oppose my amendment. 

The Federal debt stands at $310 bil- 
lion. We are headed for a $10 billion 
deficit this year and at least $5 billion 
more next year. Therefore, the pro- 
posed $600 million pay raise would be on 
the cuff, financed with borrowed money. 

It is bad enough to heap new burdens 
on today’s long-suffering taxpayers. It 
is downright sinful to finance a pay in- 
crease by mortgaging our children’s fi- 
nancial future. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arizona. 

Mr. UDALL. Is the gentleman saying 
he is against any increase for any Fed- 
eral employee, including the 1.7 million 
Federal classified and postal employees, 
until such time as we have a balanced 
budget? 

Mr. FINDLEY. Indeed, I am taking 
that position. I do not believe the 
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gentleman specifically mentioned Mem- 
bers of Congress, and I would put them 
at the top of the list. We are in posi- 
tion to influence decisions, our actions 
have a direct bearing on our Federal 
budget, the level of spending, and so 
forth. We can exert a great influence 
on whether we have higher deficits, 
whether we need higher debt ceilings. 
We should be listed first among those 
whose salary increases should wait un- 
til that happy day when we have a bal- 
anced budget and get back on the right 
fiscal track. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. RUMSFELD] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to commend the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Frnptey!] for his comments today 
on the serious fiscal situation which this 
country faces. It is with regret that I 
state my intention to oppose the rule in 
connection with the Federal salary in- 
crease legislation. Certainly this impor- 
tant question merits debate. However, I 
would be remiss if I did not record my 
opposition to certain portions of this 
legislation, and I understand that there 
is at least a possibility that no such 
future opportunity will present itself. 

Specifically, at a time when this Na- 
tion faces Federal deficits totaling in 
excess of $22 billion for the last 3 fiscal 
years, when we have been forced to raise 
the national debt limit time and again in 
recent months, and when the Congress 
in its wisdom so recently voted a major 
Federal tax cut, I cannot in good con- 
science support salary increases for my- 
self, for various legislative employees, 
and for members of the executive and 
judicial branches of the Government of 
the magnitude provided in this legisla- 
tion. Almost without exception, both the 
opponents and the proponents of the 
tax reduction legislation expressed the 
hope that we could achieve a tight rein 
on Federal expenditures. Portions of 
this legislation are clearly inconsistent 
with that hope. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. FULTON]. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in favor of this rule, and 
also in favor of this legislation. I be- 
lieve the pay raise legislation is certainly 
timely and it is due our faithful postal 
workers and Federal employees. Con- 
gress promised these employees that we 
would keep their pay at a level that is 
on the basis of pay comparability with 
private enterprise. This provision is 
now on the statute books through action 
of this Congress in Public Law 87-793 
that gives legislative directives and 
guidelines on a permanent and continu- 
ing basis, of the principle of compara- 
bility between Federal and private enter- 
prise salaries of employees. 

I feel that unless we in Congress live 
up to that promise we are letting down 
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our U.S. Government employees. I be- 
lieve every employee should be expected 
to give a good day’s work for a good 
day’s pay. 

From my point of view, the postal 
workers and the Federal employees are 
doing just that, and performing well 
their part of the program. Congress 
should now implement its own promises, 
directives, and guidelines for compara- 
bility. 

Congress has a special responsibility. 
Coming from the industrial area of 
Pittsburgh, I know these Government 
employees cannot assert or enforce their 
rights as our industrial workers do. 
They have no right to bargain collec- 
tively in the labor-management sense. 
They have no right to strike, they can- 
not by concerted action deal with the 
Government as in the private business 
sector. Because of this limitation or 
deficiency, I think this Congress has a 
special obligation to our Government 
employees. 

As far as I am concerned, I have no 
dependents, so I pay the highest tax 
rate, and I am willing to pay my portion 
of this expense of our Federal budget. 

Second. I am going to help balance 
the budget, as the total 1964 fiscal year 
cost of these salary adjustments is only 
$28 million higher under this bill than 
the total approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget and the President. I believe if 
you will look over my record my votes 
will result in a balanced budget, and I 
will vote for amendments to this bill to 
bring the total cost within the budget 
figures 


There has been comment on the House 
floor that there may be some move by 
certain groups, that there not be a rec- 
ord vote of any kind or variety. I doubt 
such rumors and know of no such group 
action. If there is no plan from the 
leadership on either side for a record vote 
on the rule, so that unless somebody 
who is strongly for this legislation will 
seek it, I will call for a record vote on 
the rule. Let us have record votes and 
let us have every Member on record 
whether he at this time favors this rule, 
even to consider this general pay raise 
at this time. 

One other point: I am one of those who 
served on the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs for 14 years and am now on 
the Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics. I have consistently voted to 
reduce each of those budgets. I voted 
in fiscal years, $3 or $4 billion below 
President Eisenhower’s budget as a Re- 
publican Member. During the past fiscal 
year, I voted $10 billion below President 
Kennedy’s budget. So that my position 
on this pay raise bill is based on fiscal 
responsibility. I feel that this is a re- 
sponsibility that each Member must ac- 
cept. When there is only a small portion 
of the increase, I think it is only $4 mil- 
lion that the Congress receives out of the 
total of $544 million estimated adminis- 
tration approved salary adjustments, I 
believe this Congress at least merits the 
amount of money and the fiscal respon- 
sibility we give the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. On the matter of com- 
parability, this bill would provide that 
the Postmaster of the House of Repre- 
sentatives would be paid more than the 
Postmaster of Washington, D.C. Would 
the gentleman think this was compara- 
bility? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I have 
already understood through my member- 
ship on the Republican congressional 
policy committee that there will be an 
amendment offered to have House and 
legislative employees have the same in- 
creases as do classified employees on 
their present level, and I will vote for 
that amendment. I think such em- 
ployees should have the same raise as 
anybody else in the same classified level. 
Any employee in the legislative part of 
the budget, the House and the Senate, 
likewise should be governed by the same 
standards. Does that satisfy the gen- 
tleman? 

Mr. GROSS. No; it does not satisfy 
me, because the Postmaster is a political 
appointee. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I think 
such employees should be treated as 
classified employees, not as special favor- 
ites or political employees. I believe our 
House employees do an excellent job, 
both majority and minority employees, 
and deserve consideration for a pay 
raise just as any other U.S. Government 
career employee. 

Mr. GROSS. Maybe the gentleman 
thinks so. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Even 
though they are politically appointed 
originally, these House employees have 
unfailingly given me and my office good 
and willing service, regardless of party, 
or political considerations. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I think the 
important points of this bill have been 
raised in this brief discussion. I re- 
iterate the statement I made in my ini- 
tial remarks regarding the charges or 
innuendoes expressed this morning, in 
fact, through the past 2 or 3 days, about 
some attempt, as my good friend [Mr. 
BALDWIN] remarked, to sneak this 
through. This is absolutely erroneous. 
This again is some of the typical Wash- 
ington press reporting that all too often 
we have to experience. There was a re- 
port this morning that the Congress had 
never voted, nor had stood up and been 
counted, on pay increases. Again, to 
make it clear, in case the press does not 
understand how to determine what hap- 
pened, I should like to refer to the situa- 
tion on February 16, 1955, on rollcall 
No. 5, where the House of Representa- 
tives voted 283 in favor of and 118 
against a pay increase for the Members 
of Congress. 

Again on the conference report on 
March 1, 1955, rollcall No. 13, the House 
voted 223 in favor of the conference re- 
port and 113 against it. 

Mr. Speaker, I propose to ask for the 
yeas and nays on the adoption of this 
rule. I urge the adoption of the rule so 
that the House may resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union and debate and 
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consider the merits of what I believe to 
be a very fine bill. 
Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 


tion. 


The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I demand the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 251, nays 147, not voting 34, 


as follows: 


Bolton, 
Oliver P. 
Bonner 


Brotzman 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buckley 
Burke 
Burkhalter 
Burton, Calif. 


Chenoweth 
Clark 


Cohelan 
Collier 
Conte 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Daddario 
Daniels 
Davis, Ga. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Derounian 
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Fulton, Pa. 
Fulton, Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gary 

Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 


[Roll No. 65] 


YEAS—251 
Gill 
Glenn 
Gonzalez 
Grabowski 


Holifield 


Matsunaga 
May 

Michel 
Miller, Calif. 


Miller, N.Y. 
Milliken 
Mills 


Minish 
Monagan 
Moorhead 


Rivers, Alaska 
Rivers, S.C. 
Robison 
Rodino 
Rogers, Colo. 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Roosevelt 


. Rostenkowski 
Roush 


Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Iowa 


Stephens 
Stinson 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Sullivan 
Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Thomas 
Thompson, La. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Thompson, Tex. 
Toll 

Tollefson 
Trimble 
Tupper 

Tuten 


NAYS—147 
Abbitt Grant Norblad 
Abele Griffin O’Konski 
Abernethy Griffiths Pickle 
Adair Gross Pilcher 
Alger Gurney Pillion 
Andrews, Ala. Hagan, Ga Pirnie 
Andrews, Haley Poage 
N. Dak. Hall Poff 
Arends Halleck Quillen 
Ashbrook Harris Reid, III 
Ashmore a Rhodes, Ariz 
Avery Harvey, Mich. Rhodes, Pa 
Baldwin Hechler Rich 
Baring Herlong Roberts, Tex 
Beckwo! Hoeven Rogers, Fla 
Beermann Horan Rogers, Tex 
Belcher Huddleston Roudebush 
Bennett, Fla. Hull Rumsteld 
Berry Hutchinson St. George 
Betts Jarman lor 
Bray Jensen Schadeberg 
Brock Johansen Schenck 
Bromwell Johnson, Pa Schneebeli 
Broomfield Johnson, Wis. Schweiker 
Brown,Ohio Jonas Schwengel 
Bruce Jones, Ala Secrest 
Burleson Kilburn Selden 
Burton, Utah Knox Short 
Byrnes, Wis. Kyl Shriver 
Clancy Laird Sikes 
Clausen, Landrum Siler 
Don H. Latta Skubitz 

Clawson,Del Lennon Smith, Va 
Cleveland Lipscomb Snyder 
Curtin Lloyd Springer 
Curtis McClory Taft 
Dague McDade Thomson, Wis. 
Derwineki McLoskey Tuck 
Devine MacGregor Utt 
Dole Mahon Watson 
Everett Marsh Weaver 
Findley Martin, Calif. Whalley 

Martin, Nebr. Wharton 
Flynt Matthews Whitten 
Ford Minshall Wickersham 
Foreman Montoya Williams 
Forrester Moore Wilson, Ind. 
Puqua Morris Winstead 
Gathings Morton Wyman 

Mosher 

NOT VOTING—34 

Ayres Elliott Nelsen 

Finnegan O'Brien, II. 
Bates Goodling Philbin 
Bolling Green, Oreg Powell 
Brademas Harding Rains 
Brown, Calif. Healey Roberts, Ala. 
Colmer Hemphill Rosenthal 
Davis, Tenn. Hoffman Scott 
Donohue King, Calif. Sheppard 
Dorn Langen Willis 
Dowdy Mathias 
Duncan Meader 


So the resolution was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following 


On this vote: 

Mr. King of California for, with Mr. Davis 
of Tennessee against. 

Mr. Bates for, with Mr. Goodling against. 

Mr. Donohue for, with Mr. Langen against. 

Mr. Philbin for, with Mr. Colmer against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Healey with Mr. Dorn. 

Mr, Rosenthal with Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Elliott with Mr. Finnegan. 

Mr. Powell with Mr. Brown of California. 

Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mr. Dowdy. 

Mr. Rains with Mr. O’Brien of Illinois. 

Mr. Hemphill with Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. Brademas with Mr. Roberts, of Ala- 
bama, 

Mr. Bass with Mr. Harding. 

Mr. Willis with Mr. Duncan. 


Messrs. RHODES of Pennsylvania, 
WATSON, DON H. CLAUSEN, SCHADE- 
BERG, PIRNIE, MORTON, McLOSKEY, 
and HARVEY of Michigan changed their 
vote from “‘yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
temporarily absent from the Chamber. 
I did not hear the second bell ring, and 
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I did not hear my name called. I am 
very anxious to vote. Do I qualify? 

The SPEAKER. Having in mind the 
statement just made by the distinguished 
gentleman from Mississippi, the Chair 
is reluctantly constrained to rule that 
he cannot vote; he does not qualify. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
the rules am I permitted to state how I 
would have voted had I qualified? 

The SPEAKER. Not at this particu- 
lar time. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

= motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, had I 
been able to qualify on the vote just 
taken, I would have voted “no” on the 
resolution. 


MODERNIZATION OF FEDERAL 
SALARY SYSTEMS 


IN COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE HOUSE 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8986) to adjust the rates 
of basic compensation of certain officers 
and employees in the Federal Govern- 
ment, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 8986, with Mr. 
Holm in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MUR- 
RAY] will be recognized for 1½ hours, 
and the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
Mr. CORBETT] will be recognized for 144 
hours. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Murray]. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT]. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the bill H.R. 8986 as re- 
ported by the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, with certain amend- 
ments which I understand will be pro- 
posed with the agreement of the major- 
ity of the members of that committee. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation comes 
from the great Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service by a vote of more than 
2 to 1 after extensive hearings on and 
consideration of a legislative proposal 
of the administration. The committee’s 
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public hearings, which began August 13 
and extended through September 24 of 
last year, developed what is recognized 
to be the most authoritative and in- 
formed testimony on all major Federal 
statutory systems that have as yet been 
presented. 

The committee bill was drawn on the 
basis of these extensive hearings and the 
overwhelming weight of the evidence 
there presented. The committee de- 
serves the gratitude and the support of 
the House. 

Mr. Chairman, the policies and prin- 
ciples embodied in the bill before us, as 
well as a major amendment to be pro- 
posed to title I, will be explained in de- 
tail by the distinguished chairman of 
the committee, the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Murray] and the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Morrison] and 
other members of the committee. I will, 
therefore, confine my remarks princi- 
pally to the provisions of title II dealing 
with legislative salaries. I do this with 
the assurance in my own mind that this 
legislation is needed. I also assure the 
committee that I will support all of 
the provisions of the bill and the amend- 
ment to be offered by the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

I think it is abundantly evident by 
this time that the ultimate key to the 
modernization of all major Federal 
statutory salary systems intended by 
this legislation lies in section 204 of the 
bill which amends the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946 so as to in- 
crease the salaries of Members of Con- 
gress. There is one important facet of 
that section which, were it not consid- 
ered, could result in the substantial de- 
struction of the essential purpose and 
objectives of the entire bill. The level 
of congressional salaries, if set too low, 
operates as a compressive ceiling on the 
entire classified and postal salary 
schedules and on most executive and 
judicial salaries. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it is easy to un- 
derstand the position of those who have 
always opposed any legislation in this 
area for anyone, including postal and 
classified employees. But in view of the 
certain ultimate effect on the salaries of 
such employees, it is difficult for me to 
understand the position of those who 
want to legislate in that field without 
legislating also in the field of congres- 
sional, judicial, and higher grade execu- 
tive salaries. 

Consider, if you will, the fundamental 
question of proper salary relationships 
within and among the various salary 
systems—the executive, legislative, and 
judicial. As pointed out in the com- 
mittee report, these relationships have 
been thoroughly analyzed by the com- 
mittee and unfair and damaging dis- 
tortions under existing law have been 
disclosed. 

The committee bill will correct these 
distortions and restore proper relation- 
ships. But as important as may be the 
effect of congressional salary levels on 
other Federal salaries, the committee's 
recommendations should also be sup- 
ported on other grounds. 

First of all, the congressional salary 
level provided in the bill is reasonable. 
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It represents a percentage materially 
less than that provided by the last con- 
gressional salary bill almost 9 years ago, 
and it is $2,500 below the level recom- 
mended by the Randall Panel and, in 
turn, recommended by both President 
Kennedy and President Johnson. 

Mr. Chairman, I fully appreciate the 
difficulty that faces a Member in reach- 
ing a decision on increasing his own 
salary, but the Constitution gives the 
Member this responsibility and he must 
face up to it with fairness and with 
courage. 

Certainly logic dictates that Members 
of Congress should receive compensation 
which will enable them fully and effec- 
tively to devote their time to the prob- 
lems of the high offices which they hold. 

Each Member of Congress represents 
Americans ranging in number from 
180,000 in the smallest district to 18 mil- 
lion or more in the largest State. Col- 
lectively Members of the House and Sen- 
ate bring to bear the full force of the 
views of 190 million Americans on the 
policies, programs, and operations of our 
Government. They are the only means 
by which the voice of the people can be 
applied directly in national affairs. 

They bear the ultimate responsibility 
for decisions, the wisdom, timeliness, and 
practicality of which determine the do- 
mestic interests of this country and the 
world position of the United States. 
There is no office or position in private 
life or at any other governmental level 
which approaches these requirements of 
public accountability and responsibility 
in the Federal Government. 

The proposed increases are needed. 
The unreimbursed expenses of Members 
of Congress far exceed those of any other 
Official or employee of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. A Member of Congress must 
maintain two homes and two offices— 
one of each in his district and in Wash- 
ington. A Member of the House must 
undergo the expense of a political cam- 
paign every 2 years. 

He is sharply limited in the number 
of trips which he may make at public 
expense between his district and Wash- 
ington—at a time, as now, when every 
Member must keep in closer touch with 
the thinking and the views of his con- 
stituents than ever before. He is the 
chief proponent and supporter of the 
fundamental doctrine of the “consent of 
the governed” and the public welfare, 
but is denied the wherewithal to comply 
with this mandate. He must all too 
often dip into his own pocket for a great 
deal of expenditures on totally official 
matters. 

A Federal-private enterprise executive 
salary comparison cannot really be 
made, and on this I agree with the gen- 
tlewoman from New York. A recent 
sampling of 1,157 private enterprise 
manufacturing corporations disclosed a 
median salary of $91,000 for the top paid 
officers. 

But setting that aside, executive, con- 
gressional and judicial salaries have 
been permitted to fall far below even 
those paid in many State and municipal 
governments. The State of California 
alone has 135 governmental positions 
which pay more than $25,000 a year. 
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Pennsylvania has 165, Illinois has 92 and 
New York has 432. The Governor of 
New York receives $50,000 plus the use of 
an executive mansion. The mayor of 
New York receives $50,000. Los Angeles 
pays the general manager of its water 
and power departments more than $40,- 
000. The general manager of the Bos- 
ton Transit Authority receives $40,000, 
and the superintendent of Chicago 
schools is paid $48,500. 

In the field of education—so long the 
subject of concern over the dearth of 
good teachers and educators due to low 
salaries—we find that 81 college presi- 
dents now are being paid more than 
$25,000 per year. The principal full- 
time officers of 17 charitable founda- 
tions receive more than $35,000 per year. 

Although the Commission on Judicial 
and Congressional Salaries in 1954 rec- 
ommended salaries of $27,500 for Mem- 
bers of Congress, a recommendation that 
was strongly supported by President Ei- 
senhower, that recommendation was re- 
duced by $5,000 in the Act of March 2, 
1955. Thus the adjustments made in 
such salaries 9 years ago were well below 
recommended levels at that time. Addi- 
tionally, the relationship of compensa- 
tion of Members of Congress—the 
necessary and proper differentials be- 
tween their salaries, on the one hand, 
and the salaries of other Government of- 
ficials and career employees on the 
other, has been further and unsoundly 
altered. 

Mr. Chairman, complaint has been 
made about the fact that congressional, 
judicial, and high level executive salar- 
ies are increased in this bill dispropor- 
tionately to increases made at lower 
levels, but the point is that these salar- 
ies—executive, judicial, and legislative 
salaries—have not been increased since 
1955 whereas postal and classified em- 
ployees have been given six salary in- 
creases since that time. These increases 
have been cumulative one on the other, 
and in the aggregate have amounted, I 
am advised, to approximately 51 percent 
for classified employees and nearly 55 
percent for postal employees. 

The committee bill recognizes that the 
achievement of full salary comparability 
with private enterprise, for high Govern- 
ment offices, is not practical and, of 
course, it does not recommend it. It 
would be unwholesome if the compen- 
sation in Government were at such levels 
that men sought appointments as a mat- 
ter of personal financial advancement. 

There must be, and fortunately there 
are, outstanding citizens of ability and 
dedication who will accept public office 
and the many demands of public office 
from a sense of dedication to public serv- 
ice, putting aside their personal financial 
interests; but it is even more economical- 
ly and morally unsupportable in my 
judgment to keep compensation of the 
most important and critical Government 
offices at such low levels that only the 
rich can be persuaded to accept them. 
Moreover, it is grossly unfair and im- 
provident to subject capable and patri- 
otic appointed or elected officials of limi- 
ted means to drastic sacrifices due to 
austerity levels of compensation. 

On this point, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to refer to a great speech delivered 
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on the floor of this House in 1925 by one 
of the great Americans of his genera- 
tion, Ogden Mills, a distinguished Re- 
publican and able former Secretary of 
the Treasury in the office of President 
Hoover. Mr. Mills at that time one of 
the wealthiest men in Congress, said in 
part: 

Now it seems to me that there is one class 
of men that we do not want to see as 
Members of Congress; that is, men to whom 
(the) salary * * * is an inducement. And 
it seems to me that it would be undesirable 
if Congress were composed exclusively of a 
group of men whose personal fortunes made 
the matter of salary a matter of total in- 
difference to them, because they would ob- 
viously represent too limited a class for a 
truly representative body. 

Gentlemen talk of economy— 


Said Mr. Mills, quoting him further, 


and I frankly disagree with the gentlemen 
on the other side of the House— 


Which was our side then— 
who insist on what I consider the worst 
kind of economy, the economy which con- 
sists in getting the second and third best at 
bargain rates. The proper economy in busi- 
ness is to pay salary that will enlist the 
most competent service. 


Mr. Chairman, I realize that to many 
Members, I should think to most Mem- 
bers, this is somewhat a delicate ques- 
tion. It is not easy for any individual 
in any walk of life to pass judgment on 
the value of his own service. Certainly 
it is not becoming of us to claim that 
we are worth thus and so. But the dif- 
ficulty of this job and the personal prob- 
lems involved are not the criterion. This 
matter involves the position of the Con- 
gress within the Federal structure. It 
involves the caliber of men and women 
who might be attracted to these Halls. 
And it involves their ability, whether 
they are men and women of means or 
not, to perform their jobs fully and ef- 
fectively. 

Certainly this, Mr. Chairman, is a 
matter in the interest of the American 
people and of the Republic itself. 

Mr. Chairman, while comparisons may 
not be controlling, they are certainly 
challenging and in my judgment con- 
clusive as to the dangerous inadequacies 
of the Federal salaries in the highest 
places. Reformation, it seems to me, is 
urgently needed and will be provided in 
H.R. 8986 to attract and to keep in key 
posts the best brains and skills that our 
democratic system can develop. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to congratulate the gentle- 
man on a fine presentation. But he over- 
looked any reference to the salaries of 
some of the employees of the House 
whose salaries are stated in specific 
terms. Would the gentleman care to 
make any comment on that? 

Mr. ALBERT. This is a matter which 
the committee has under consideration 
and I should like to yield to the gentle- 
man from Arizona on that question. 

Mr. UDALL. There has been consid- 
eration given and considerable criticism 
concerning the salaries fixed in the com- 
mittee bill for the Clerk of the House, 
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the Sergeant at Arms, the Postmaster 
and some of the other employees. I have 
an amendment which I shall offer and 
which I believe will have the support 
of the majority of the committee on this 
side and on the other side which will 
make substantial reductions in those 
salaries, so that these employees will 
get no larger a percentage of increase 
than the members of the classified serv- 
ice, or the employees of the classified 
service. ‘The increase will be slightly 
over $4,000. I trust my amendment will 
be adopted. I shall be glad to give the 
gentleman any further information he 
may wish about it. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. BROYHNILL] who has long 
been a member of the committee. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of this bill 
we now have before us for consideration. 
The subject of this bill is of a continu- 
ous nature. It is a problem which we 
must face and I think it is a problem 
that we have never solved completely 
and possibly never will. The reason why 
it is so difficult to solve the problem is 
because it is the result of inflation and 
the result of the consequent increases 
in the cost of living. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a problem that 
we have had before us many times. 
Most of the things which will be said 
here today have been said many times 
before. However, we are here today em- 
phasizing another phase of this problem. 
Some of us have tried to emphasize this 
phase in the past but it has not been 
heard loudly enough. In the past we 
have generally considered two other 
factors to be of more importance. The 
first one was this matter of inflation 
and the increase in the cost of living, 
recognizing that many of the employees 
in our Government weren’t able to pro- 
vide themselves and their families and 
their loved ones with the basic neces- 
sities of life. So, we approached the 
problem from the standpoint of actually 
permitting these people to sustain a bet- 
ter way of life. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, the second ap- 
proach which we used and considered in 
the past was one of a political nature. 
I am not criticizing anyone generally be- 
cause certainly I have always recognized 
the political facts of life and have been 
as interested as anyone in providing the 
best salaries and working conditions pos- 
sible for the people whom it is my honor 
to represent. 

Mr. Chairman, I commend and con- 
gratulate the postal unions for taking 
the lead in the past and for bringing the 
importance of this matter to our atten- 
tion. However, as I have said before, 
we are emphasizing another phase of 
the problem at this time. This phase 
has been very eloquently stated by the 
distinguished majority leader, the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT]. 
This is the problem of competition. 

Mr. Chairman, we are in effect man- 
agers or members of the board of direc- 
tors of a big business. The Federal 
Government has on its payrolls approxi- 
mately 2.5 million employees who con- 
stitute a payroll in the neighborhood of 
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$14 billion a year. They are managing 
a budget of approximately $98 to $100 
billion a year. I pose the question, Is 
not the quality of that personnel a most 
important factor here? Do we not want 
the best type people working for our Fed- 
eral Government? I believe it is vital 
that we be competitive in every field of 
personnel relationships. 

Mr. Chairman, the 87th Congress rec- 
ognized that and came forward with a 
law back in 1962 which stated that we 
had to be competitive in every field with 
free enterprise and instructed the execu- 
tive branch of our Government to make 
a study annually and to report annually 
to the Congress as to what should be 
done in order to be and remain com- 
petitive at each of these levels. 

Mr. Chairman, this will represent the 
first action by the Congress since that 
act of 1962. Actually, we are already 2 
years behind in meeting this competi- 
tion. This is actually a pay adjustment, 
although I recognize that it does result 
in an increase in pay. However, it is still 
an effort to adjust the pay of Federal 
employees with like trades, like levels, 
like techniques in free enterprise. 

I do not feel, therefore, that we can 
renege on this. We must not renege. 
We have directed this study and this re- 
port, and we have recognized that a con- 
tinuous study is necessary. So why 
should we now refuse after having ad- 
mitted 2 years ago that such a level of 
comparability was extremely necessary? 

Mr. Chairman, this is not a perfect 
bill. Any measure that is highly tech- 
nical as is this one is extremely difficult 
to perfect to the satisfaction of every- 
one. It is a compromise. I believe it 
has been said many, many times in the 
past that all major legislation is enacted 
as the result of give and take on the 
part of everyone. 

Mr. Chairman, we realize that the cost 
of this bill is most controversial, ap- 
proximately $545 million after pending 
amendments are adopted. I believe that 
the vast majority of the membership of 
this House wants to do everything pos- 
sible to reduce expenditures and some- 
day, someway, somehow balance this 
budget. 

The question is: Can we actually avoid 
this pay bill or this pay adjustment? 
Would it be pennywise and pound foolish 
to ignore the fact that there has been a 
cost of living increase, that people in 
comparable positions in private indus- 
try are making more? 

This type of bill is not the cause of in- 
flation, it is a necessity as the result of 
inflation, and as a result of the increase 
in the cost of living throughout the Na- 
tion. I have had some experience in pri- 
vate business prior to my election to Con- 
gress, and I have had to face up to the 
problem of meeting competition and the 
problem of meeting a weekly payroll. I 
found you cannot compete in the field of 
free enterprise with other businesses you 
have to compete with unless you have 
a better product at a better price. 
I have found that regardless of how pru- 
dent we tried to be we never could meet 
competition or we could not even stay in 
business by trying to get labor or people 
to work for us at a lower wage. On the 
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contrary, we found out the best way of 
being competitive in the field of free 
enterprise was to seek to attract the best 
qualified people to your individual estab- 
lishments, and the best way to do that 
is by paying competitive salaries. This 
has to be true in the Federal Govern- 
ment also. We have 2.5 million on the 
payroll, with a total payroll of approxi- 
mately $14 billion. 

I am wondering whether we could 
avoid all of these pay increases in the 
past. We have heard the same argu- 
ment every time the pay raise bills have 
come up for consideration. It is going 
to throw the budget out of balance, it is 
stated, and it is going to cause infia- 
tion. Does any Member of this body 
think we could have avoided any of these 
pay increases in the past? We have to 
face up to it if we expect to stay in 
business. We have to pay our employees 
comparable wages to those in industry, 
and the only way we can reduce expendi- 
tures, reduce the budget, or even balance 
the budget is to eliminate some of these 
programs that are costing money, elim- 
inate the programs entirely or reduce the 
programs. Certainly you cannot reduce 
the cost by paying inferior wages. 

I would like to make one brief observa- 
tion about Members of Congress, the 
members of the Cabinet, Federal execu- 
tives, and so forth in this bill. I recog- 
nize that this is a politically difficult 
question. None of us want to be con- 
fronted with the problem of acting on 
our own particular pay scale. Of course, 
it is politic to act on a pay schedule 
or raise for Government employees, much 
less Members of Congress. I do not feel 
it incumbent upon me to plead the cause 
of my colleagues, or the cause of Cabinet 
members. But we should state facts. I 
do not believe we have to make the 
salaries of Cabinet members, the judi- 
ciary, or Members of Congress competi- 
tive with free enterprise. 

No one expects that. But I do feel the 
Federal executives and the members of 
the judiciary should at least receive a 
salary somewhat in keeping with the dig- 
nity of the office so that they will not 
have to dig down into their own private 
savings while they are on the job. 

We realize, too, that if we do not raise 
the salaries of Cabinet members, Mem- 
bers of Congress, and the judiciary, the 
Congress is going to be extremely reluc- 
tant to increase others. Certainly if we 
fail to increase the salaries of some Fed- 
eral employees above that now being re- 
ceived by Members of Congress and the 
judiciary, it will prevent a proper and 
equitable adjustment throughout the 
entire salary structure due to the com- 
pression caused or created at the top. 

As far as I am concerned, the salary 
adjustment for Congress can be elimi- 
nated from the bill. But we should not 
penalize other Federal employees if we 
are reluctant to face up to a problem. 

I am proud that one of the last official 
acts I performed as a member of the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee was to vote in favor of the bill 
under consideration which provides up- 
ward adjustments in the salaries of all 
Federal employees. I urge my colleagues 
to support this important measure. 
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The policy which guided our commit- 
tee in its deliberations was the principle 
of comparability set forth as congres- 
sional policy in Public Law 87-793, ap- 
proved October 11, 1962. 

The term “comparability” simply 
means that insofar as possible the sala- 
ries of Federal employees in all grades 
and levels should be comparable to the 
salaries paid for similar work in private 
industry. The first implementation of 
such policy is contained in the bill under 
consideration. This is the reason it pro- 
vides smaller adjustments for certain 
categories of employees while providing 
substantial adjustments in the salaries 
of other Federal employees. 

The Salary Reform Act of 1962 im- 
poses a temporary $20,000 annual salary 
ceiling at the highest position in the 
classified and postal salary structure. 

It is necessary, therefore, for the Con- 
gress to provide adjustments in the sala- 
ries of the top executives in our Govern- 
ment in order to release the compression 
at the top of the Federal employees’ sal- 
ary scale and to carry out the intent of 
the Congress as expressed in the Federal 
Salary Reform Act. 

The legislation under consideration 
carries out the foregoing policy by re- 
lieving this compression at the top of the 
Federal employee salary structure and 
provides necessary adjustments all up 
and down the line. 

Extensive hearings were conducted by 
the House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee on this subject and the testi- 
mony presented dramatically demon- 
strates the need for this legislation. 

A 1963 Civil Service Commission study 
showed the following comparative sala- 
ries: 

Over 900 Governors, mayors and city man- 
agers, administrative and professional execu- 
tives, judges, and public corporation officers 
receive annual salaries exceeding $25,000 per 
year up to a high of $60,000. 

A total of 511 principal administrative of- 
ficers of colleges and universities and 143 
administrators in the Nation's public school 
systems receive salaries of $20,000 or more 
per annum. 

The pay scales of major foundation and 
other nonprofit institutions executives range 
from $20,000 to more than $50,000 per year. 

A study of 14 nonprofit contractors han- 
dling Federal research and development work 
revealed that 186 officers, technical directors, 
and other staff members receive salaries 
ranging from $23,000 to $45,000 per year. 

A total of 120 top officers of the United 
Nations receive compensation ranging from 
almost $19,000 to over $25,000 per year. 


The President, in his February 1962 
message to Congress relevant to salary 
reform, recognized the inadequacy of 
existing salary levels for executive posi- 
tions. 

In January 1963, the President estab- 
lished a 12-man advisory panel on Fed- 
eral salary systems to submit salary rec- 
ommendations including the appropriate 
levels for executive salaries. Chairman 
Clarence B. Randall of the advisory pan- 
el submitted its report on June 12, 1963, 
recommending substantial salary in- 
creases for Cabinet members, Supreme 
Court Justices, Members of Congress, and 
other high Government officials. 

The nonpartisan and highly respected 
National Civil Service League recently 
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conducted a survey of leaders in the 
fields of business, education, and other 
professional pursuits. Approximately 
400 persons replied to the questionnaire 
and indicated that they were impressed 
with the responsibilities of Government 
especially in executive positions, and be- 
lieved that Government salaries should 
be substantially increased. The most 
persistent reason given was the com- 
pressing effect of the salaries of Cabinet 
officers on the “second and third eche- 
lon” in Government. 

I cannot understand why any 
thoughtful citizen of our great Nation 
could sincerely oppose these salary in- 
creases when they will provide for the 
retention of the best-qualified Federal 
employees and serve to attract into the 
Federal service the most competent high 
school and college graduates and other 
well-qualified persons who are interested 
in Government service as a career. 

The “penny wise and pound foolish” 
arguments of those who oppose pay ad- 
justments for Federal employees do not 
favorably impress me. Nor do I believe 
the recent action of the Congress in ap- 
proving an income tax reduction should 
be used as an argument against the en- 
actment of this legislation. Each of 
these measures should be decided on 
their respective merits and to suggest 
that because of an income tax cut it is 
unwise to provide Federal salary in- 
creases is to me a ridiculous and absurd 
conclusion. 

The principal problem involved is the 
fact that over the years the Congress 
has been somewhat reluctant to face up 
to the challenge of our modern society 
and the needs of our Government service 
in this dynamic period of history. 

This legislation has been analyzed in 
detail by the distinguished chairman of 
our committee, the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Murray], and other Mem- 
bers and I shall not take the time of the 
Members to repeat the various provisions 
of the bill. In all likelihood, amend- 
ments will be offered which I shall sup- 
port to provide more realistic adjust- 
ments in the salaries of Federal em- 
ployees in the middle grades, who under 
the committee bill in my opinion, have 
been discriminated against. 

Some of the opponents of this bill 
stress the cost of the legislation. I be- 
lieve that every dollar which is invested 
in proper salary adjustments for Fed- 
eral employees will bring back greater 
returns in the form of increased effi- 
ciency by reason of the fact the Gov- 
ernment service will attract and retain 
persons of the highest caliber and with 
the best qualifications. In other words, 
I am convinced that funds appropriated 
for salary adjustments of Federal em- 
ployees is an investment in the future 
of America to make certain that our 
Government is better able to meet the 
challenge of these times. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, I requested a rule to 
bring H.R. 8986 to the floor, and have 
called the bill up under the rule, in view 
of the substantial majority by which the 
bill was reported from the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service and since 
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the bill, with an amendment which I will 
offer, has the endorsement of the Presi- 
dent and his administration. 

H.R. 8986, as reported from the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
is noteworthy, in one respect, because its 
cost of $668 million represents a one- 
third reduction in the cost that could 
have resulted had the first bill considered 
by our committee been reported. The 
committee is to be commended on this 
reduction. However, in my judgment, 
the cost of this legislation is still substan- 
tially in excess of an amount which is 
reasonable and appropriate—in the light 
of our record peacetime budget and the 
prospect of continued deficit financing. 

Accordingly, as I stated before the 
Committee on Rules, at an appropriate 
point in these proceedings I will propose 
a Major amendment in the nature of a 
substitute for title I of the bill—since 
title I represents approximately $628 mil- 
lion of the entire cost of the bill. Adop- 
tion of my amendment will reduce the 
annual cost of this title—and, therefore, 
the cost of the whole bill—by nearly $123 
million, bringing the total cost down to 
approximately $545 million as compared 
to the President’s budget figure of $544 
million for the fiscal year 1965. 

The reduction in cost will be accom- 
plished by these three major changes in 
the bill: 

First, the amendment will delete new 
authorizations in the bill for extra ben- 
efits for certain groups of employees 
which were inserted during our commit- 
tee deliberations although strongly op- 
posed by the administration. One 
amendment, especially, was adopted on 
the basis of serious misunderstanding of 
the cost. Elimination of these overliberal 
provisions will save an aggregate of $55 
million a year. 

Second, my amendment will establish, 
for certain payroll calculations where 
fractions of cents are involved, a system 
for rounding out any fraction to the 
nearest whole cent—in lieu of the pres- 
ent practice of carrying all fractions to 
the next higher cent. The savings will be 
$10 million a year. 

Third, my amendment will write into 
the bill an absolute mandate that the 
departments and agencies shall absorb 
10 percent of the increased cost from 
their 1965 budget as submitted by the 
President, coupled with a prohibition 
against the submission of any additional 
or supplemental request for funds to 
cover any part of the pay raise. The 
savings will be approximately $57.8 mil- 
lion. Moreover, this congressional man- 
date will immeasurably strengthen the 
hands of the Bureau of the Budget and 
top management in keeping all depart- 
ments’ and agencies’ pay raise costs 
within the President’s budget figure. 

I am confident that my amendment is 
in accordance with, and will materially 
help in implementing, President John- 
son’s vigorous program to weed out non- 
essential Federal jobs. Steps toward this 
end were initiated by the late President 
Kennedy immediately after the 1962 
Salary Act and are reflected in the budget 
President Johnson sent to the Congress 
on January 21, 1964. Regular civilian 
employment proposed for the executive 
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branch for fiscal year 1965 is down 1,200 
from the level at the end of 1964. This 
is the first budget to call for a reduction 
in total civilian employment since the 
practice of making total estimates for 
the budget proposals began 9 years ago. 

Even before the President’s budget was 
finally printed, on December 24, 1963, he 
wrote each department and agency head 
that the budget figures would be “ceil- 
ings not goals” and added: 

I am still unconvinced that we are getting 
the maximum possible output per employee. 
I believe we can do better. 


I strongly concur in this statement by 

the President, and note that he has con- 
tinued to press vigorously for more econ- 
omies. On signing the recent tax re- 
duction bill, he pointed out that he was 
working on budget amendments for 1964 
which would reflect cuts in June 1965 
employment of approximately 7,500 from 
the number in his budget. These 
amendments already have been sent to 
the Congress and they reflect employ- 
ment reductions this year as well as 
next. 
President Johnson has ordered regular 
quarterly reports on management and 
manpower utilization from the executive 
branch bureaucracy starting this April 
1. He has promised a continued per- 
sonal review of agency employment needs 
and employment targets. Clearly, he 
means business. 

The Chairman of the U.S. Civil Serv- 
ice Commission and the Deputy Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget have as- 
sured me that my proposed amendment 
has the strong endorsement of the Presi- 
dent and of his entire administration. 
I believe it will also receive the general 
approval of the membership of the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Gross], a member of the 
committee. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I lis- 
tened with interest to the distinguished 
majority leader, the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT] a few moments 
ago. I was particularly interested to 
note that he did not cite any figures as 
to the pay of State officials in his own 
State of Oklahoma or the State of Iowa. 
Perhaps it was an oversight on his part 
that he did not compare the pay of Okla- 
homa’s State officials with the pay of 
Federal officials under this bill. I would 
have liked to have heard some figures 
about the pay of State officials in the 
State of Oklahoma. Nor am I sure from 
listening to his presentation whether this 
bill should be retitled The hardship bill 
for Members of Congress” or whether 
with the $10,000 per year increases it 
should be titled The war on poverty 
bill.“ I am not quite sure what the cor- 
rect title of this bill should be in the 
light of his presentation. 

Mr. Chairman, my views and those 
of some of my colleagues on the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee are 
expressed in detail, beginning on page 128 
of the report of this legislation, House 
Report No. 899. It is my earnest hope 
that the Members of the House will read 
these minority views on H.R. 8996 before 
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they determine their vote on this meas- 


ure. 

This legislation is premature, unjusti- 
fied, extravagant, and inequitable. It 
constitutes an unwarranted raid on the 
Federal Treasury at a time when Amer- 
ican taxpayers are already overburdened. 
The bill surreptitiously conceals a reck- 
less and unreasonable delegation of pow- 
er to the President to fix salaries of hun- 
dreds of top Government officials, in- 
cluding members of quasi-judicial boards 
and commissions. 

The basic weakness in this legislation 
is shown by the fact that there is pro- 
posed to be offered a series of amend- 
ments which will change the basic provi- 
sions of the bill. This means, in effect, 
that an attempt will be made to rewrite 
the bill on the floor of the House. 

This is unacceptable legislative proce- 
dure in dealing with a bill as complicated 
and of such magnitude as this. 

The bill was reported by the commit- 
tee on November 13, 1963, 4 months ago, 
and conditions have so changed since 
that time as to require a complete review 
of this matter. 

For example, Congress recently ap- 
proved a tax reduction measure which 
will reduce revenues of the Federal Gov- 
ernment by billions of dollars annually 
while at the same time this bill proposes 
an expenditure of over $650 million 
annually. 

At the time the tax bill was approved, 
Members of Congress smugly stated they 
were committed to a program of reduc- 
ing Federal expenditures whenever and 
wherever possible. The enactment of 
this legislation will run contrary to that 
policy and the policy which has been 
expressed by the executive branch in cut- 
ting Federal expenditures to the bone. 

I see little economy in reducing the 
electric light bill at the White House by 
$1,000 or $2,000, while endorsing and ap- 
proving legislation of the nature which 
is now under consideration. 

This pennywise and pound-foolish 
philosophy of the administration will 
result in a substantial increase in our 
Federal debt and render useless any 
sound fiscal policy which the Congress 
may adopt in the future. 

I should like to remind my colleagues 
that this bill provides greater pay in- 
creases for most Federal employees than 
was provided in a bill approved by our 
committee in 1962 which was discarded 
by the House of Representatives in favor 
of a more modest proposal. At that 
time, the chairman of our committee, 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Murray], expressed the majority senti- 
ment of the Congress when he referred 
to the 1962 bill as follows: 

The immoderate cost of this legislation in 
and of itself is more than sufficient to war- 
rant its disapproval. To proceed further 
with such a bill, which is destructive of 
both management needs and essential 
budgetary considerations, would be the 
height of fiscal irresponsibility. 


This observation applies to the bill 
under consideration as well as it did to 
the 1962 bill which was rejected. Also, 
I should remind my colleagues that less 
than 2 months ago a substantial pay in- 
crease became effective for career Fed- 
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eral employees. The full impact of this 
pay increase has hardly been felt in our 
economy and by our Federal employees, 
but we are now asked to superimpose yet 
another pay increase. This means that 
within a period of 18 months, if this bill 
is enacted, Congress will have approved 
three pay increases for Federal employ- 
ees costing $1,650 million annually which 
former President Kennedy did not favor 
when he recommended three annual in- 
creases beginning in January 1963, so 
that the full impact of these costs would 
be absorbed through 3 complete fiscal 
years. 

The proponents of this measure have 
cited certain cost figures, but they do not 
include the indirect costs of the bill in 
terms of fringe benefits and retirement 
benefits provided therein which will in- 
crease the insolvency of the retirement 
fund which is now some $36 billion in 
the red. 

In addition, it has been estimated that 
another indirect cost of this legislation 
will result from an upward adjustment in 
the payments made to Federal Govern- 
ment contractors and this increase has 
been conservatively estimated at $250 
million annually. 

The bill provides increases of $10,000 
annually for salaries of Members of Con- 
gress. This represents a most untimely 
and unwarranted increase. I do not be- 
lieve the rank and file of American peo- 
ple support any such lavish proposal to 
raise the salaries of Members of Congress 
at this time. Likewise, the increases 
provided for Federal judges are extrava- 
gant. No one can conscientiously say 
that the Federal judiciary is treated 
poorly in terms of lifetime compensation 
and free retirement benefits. 

Some of the ridiculous inequities which 
are contained in the bill can be illus- 
trated by showing the proposed salary 
rates for five officials of the House of 
Representatives which include the Clerk 
of the House, the Sergeant at Arms, the 
Legislative Counsel, the Doorkeeper, and 
the Postmaster. Each of these employ- 
ees, except the Postmaster, is now receiv- 
ing from $20,877 annually to $21,500 an- 
nually. The Postmaster of the House 
now receives $18,346 annually. The bill 
provides a salary of $24,500 for the Post- 
master and $28,000 annually for each of 
the other four officers of the House of 
Representatives. 

Under the terms of the bill, the Post- 
master of the House of Representatives 
will receive the same salary as the Dep- 
uty Assistant Postmaster General, Bu- 
reau of Operations, who has jurisdiction 
over all of the post offices and postal 
facilities in the United States. 

With respect to the other four officials 
of the House of Representatives, the an- 
nual rate of pay provided for them of 
$28,000 represents a salary increase of at 
least $6,500 per annum. This means that 
the Clerk, the Sergeant at Arms, the Leg- 
islative Counsel, and the Doorkeeper of 
the House of Representatives will receive, 
under the provisions of the bill, $3,500 
per annum more than the Assistant Di- 
rector for Engineering and Development 
at the Manned Spacecraft Center, Hous- 
ton, Tex., or the Assistant Director of 
the Goddard Space Flight Center who is 
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in charge of space flight and satellite 
applications for the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration. 

It is not my intention to reflect on these 
officers of the House of Representatives. 
But it is ridiculous to provide annual 
compensation for these five officers of the 
House of Representatives in the amounts 
which are included in the bill when com- 
pared with other rates of compensation 
for more responsible positions in Govern- 
ment such as top scientific, engineering, 
and technical specialists in the Atomic 
Energy Commission, National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration, and the 
Department of Defense. 

A shocking and almost unbelievable 
provision in this legislation is the abdica- 
tion of congressional authority over fix- 
ing salary rates for hundreds of top gov- 
ernmental officials who may be paid at 
the rates of $26,500, $28,000, and $29,500 
per annum. 

In this bill, individual salary rates are 
provided for only 61 top executive posi- 
tions. Salary rates for all other execu- 
tive positions are at the mercy of the 
President. These precedent-shattering 
and illusory provisions have fearful im- 
plications. 

Even more wantonly reckless is the 
delegation of authority to the President, 
under subsections 303 (e), (f), and (g) 
of this bill, to assign annual salary rates 
of $26,500, $28,000, or $29,500 to any or 
all “offices and positions” in Government 
“which he deems appropriate.” This 
provision, if enacted, will go down in his- 
tory as “the Presidential punishment or 
reward section.” In other words, a fa- 
vored official could be rewarded by mov- 
ing him to a higher pay level, whereas an 
unfavored official would be punished by 
relegating him to a lower salary rate. 

This callous effort by the administra- 
tion to have such power delegated to the 
President violates every reasonable prin- 
ciple, relating to salary fixing based 
upon duties, responsibilties, internal 
alinement, or comparability with similar 
positions in private industry. 

There is a more disturbing aspect to 
these three subsections of the bill. Un- 
der these provisions the President is 
granted permissive authority to fix sal- 
aries of Government officials who are de- 
scribed in broad and indefinite terms. 
For example, under subsection 303(e), 
“the President is authorized” to pay As- 
sistant Secretaries of executive and mili- 
tary departments, General Counsels of 
executive departments, members of reg- 
ulatory boards and commissions, deputy 
heads of large agencies, heads of certain 
agencies and bureaus and such other of- 
fices and positions the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of which he deems appro- 
priate” the annual compensation of $29,- 
500. Subsection 303(f) authorizes the 
President to pay the “heads of principal 
services and such other offices and po- 
sitions the duties and responsibilities of 
which he deems appropriate” at a salary 
rate of $28,000 per annum. And finally, 
under subsection 303(g) the President is 
authorized to pay the “heads and board 
members of smaller agencies, deputy 
heads of other agencies and such other 
offices and positions the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of which he deems appro- 
priate” the annual salary of $26,500. 
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These are vicious provisions, because 
under their terms the President has 
almost unlimited authority to raise or to 
lower the salaries of these top executives 
at any time without explaining his mo- 
tives and without regard to any limita- 
tion on the number of Government of- 
ficials so affected. 

It should be emphasized that among 
those positions which the President is 
given permissive authority to raise or 
to reduce salaries are members of quasi- 
judicial boards and commissions where 
independent judgment free from duress 
is the backbone of their regulatory proc- 
esses, policies, and decisions. 

More importantly, if these positions 
are to be pawns in the hands of any 
Chief Executive, we will have taken a 
long step backward in-our efforts since 
1887 to secure justice and objectivity in 
the decisions of our independent regula- 
tory boards and commissions. 

The tremendous power which is pro- 
posed to be delegated to the Chief Execu- 
tive to move up or down the salaries of 
members of independent boards and 
commissions could be used to destroy the 
regulatory processes in Government as 
we know them today. 

This bill should specify with partic- 
ularity the salaries of members of inde- 
pendent regulatory boards and commis- 
sions, so that no President could affect 
their decisions by intimidation. 

If these provisions become law, they 
will create inequities among Government 
officials and we predict that the ink will 
hardly be dry on the signing of this 
legislation before a rash of bills will be 
introduced to alter substantially the pro- 
visions of this bill relating to the com- 
pensation of these top officials. 

I suggest you will witness the begin- 
ning of this effort today in the form of 
proposed amendments to raise salaries 
of certain favored top administration 
officials. 

Even though this is a Presidential 
election year, I find it incredible that 
President Johnson, who has repeatedly 
called for “frugality” and “economy” in 
the operation of the Federal Govern- 
ment, would be found supporting this 
measure. How can the President and 
the Members of Congress, who recently 
joined in ramming through an $11.5 bil- 
lion tax reduction in the face of another 
staggering treasury deficit, have the au- 
dacity to add this pay increase to the 
debt and deficit? 

A substantial part of the tax reduction 
will have to be financed out of borrowed 
money and here and now it is proposed 
to borrow the money to provide Mem- 
bers of Congress and others, particularly 
those in the top brackets, with unreason- 
able and unwarranted pay increases. 
This is not frugality and economy; this 
is fiscal irresponsibility at its worst. 

When the tax reduction bill was 
brought to the floor of the House, the 
gentleman from Arkansas and chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee [Mr. 
Mitts] told us, in effect, that in ex- 
change for a cut in taxes Congress must 
travel the hard road of reduced Govern- 
ment spending. I have not seen much 
evidence to date that Members of the 
House have elected to travel that road. 
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Since Mr. Mutts is probably more re- 
sponsible for the tax reduction bill than 
any other one Member of the House, I 
trust he will take the floor on this bill 
and others that will follow to remind the 
Members of their responsibility as well as 
his own to prevent further deficit, debt, 
and inflation from plunging this Govern- 
ment into insolvency. 

Mr. Chairman, in past months we have 
heard a great deal about sit-in demon- 
strations in various places across the 
country. In recent days there has been 
much talk about whether this bill would 
be approved without a rolicall vote. I 
can assure you there will be the demand 
for a rolicall vote on the question of final 
passage. Whether there is a record vote 
will depend upon whether one-fifth or 
more of those present stand to be count- 
ed in favor of a rollcall. I cannot believe 
Members of the House will stage a sit-in 
demonstration today or tomorrow and 
on a voice vote hand themselves a $10,- 
000-a-year pay increase out of borrowed 
money. 

This bill should be defeated, and I urge 
the House to stand up and be counted on 
a rollcall vote to reject it. 

Let me say to my colleagues that a vote 
for this measure means the end of any 
drive for economy. It will be impossible 
to vote for this bill and keep a straight 
face in supporting measures that call for 
reductions in spending. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arizona. 

Mr. UDALL. In a little while, when 
the bill is read under the 5-minute rule, 
Iam going to start an economy drive up 
here by offering an amendment to cut 
down the salaries of certain employees 
of the House, to which the gentleman 
has referred. I want to enlist his aid in 
that drive. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me say in reply that 
the gentleman’s efforts are too late and 
too little, so far as the gentleman from 
Iowa is concerned. I say again as I said 
a little while ago, the floor of the House 
is no place to rewrite this bill. It ought 
to have been properly written in the 
committee of which the gentleman from 
Arizona is a member. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. Morrison]. 

Mr, MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of this legislation as re- 
ported from the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, and intend to vote 
for a few amendments which have the 
support of the majority of our committee 
members and are deemed appropriate in 
view of matters which have been devel- 
oped since our committee favorably re- 
ported the bill on November 13, 1963, bv 
a vote of 14 to 6. 

As the sponsor of this bill, I most 
strongly recommend its enactment and 
earnestly believe that it warrants your 
support. 

This is one of the most important 
measures in the interest of more effi- 
cient and economical Government opera- 
tions to be considered by this Congress. 
It is truly a committee bill, worked out 
after extensive public hearings and ex- 
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haustive deliberations in the same spirit 
of cooperation and compromise that has 
always marked the work of the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service on 
major legislation as to which there are 
many differences of opinion. I want to 
extend my most sincere compliments to 
our chairman, the distinguished gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Murray], and 
to all members of our committee for the 
diligence, patience, unfailing courtesy, 
and dedication to the public service they 
have demonstrated throughout the long 
and often trying deliberations on this 
legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 8986 is the test of 
whether the Congress will abide by its 
commitment, made in Public Law 87- 
793, to the “comparability” principle for 
Federal employees’ salaries or discard it 
within less than 2 years after its adop- 
tion. This eminently fair and logical 
principle of comparability simply means 
that Federal employees should be paid 
salaries equal to salaries of their fellow 
workers in private enterprise who have 
equal levels of responsibility in their 
work. It is recognized as the most effec- 
tive and far-reaching improvement in 
the Federal salary system since the Clas- 
sification Act of 1923. 

H.R. 8986 is based on the conviction 
that the Congress will not abdicate its 
responsibility but, instead, will keep its 
promise to Federal employees and to the 
public by maintaining and strengthening 
the comparability principle. 

Title I of the bill will implement Pub- 
lic Law 87-793 by providing the first 
comparability adjustment subsequent to 
that act. Public Law 793 helped to bring 
Government salaries up so as to be com- 
parable to private enterprise salaries as 
to the 1960-61 period. H.R. 8986 is di- 
rected to bringing Federal salaries to a 
more nearly current basis. The deter- 
mination of relationships between Fed- 
eral and private enterprise salaries is, by 
law, based on annual studies by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, which reports 
the results of its studies to the President, 
who then in turn makes appropriate rec- 
ommendations to the Congress. 

Since Public Law 793, when enacted in 
October of 1962, was already some 16 
months late, we now face a need to 
close the gap between 1961 comparability 
and 1964 comparability. H.R. 8986 would 
only partly close that gap. This is true 
because the study upon which it is based 
is now some 18 months old. 

Title I of the bill provides moderate 
comparability adjustments for classified 
employees, postal field service employees, 
and other Federal workers generally cov- 
ered by salary legislation considered by 
the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee. 

The adjustments for employees will 
be substantially equal as a general prop- 
osition, but with some variations in 
amount and percentage depending upon 
the salary levels of particular groups of 
employees. That is to say, for example, 
a foreign service employee whose salary 
now is equal to the present salary of a 
classified or a postal employee will, after 
enactment of this bill, still receive an 
equal salary comparable to salaries for 
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equal levels of responsibility in private 
enterprise. 

There is one other major factor which 
has engaged the special attention of the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
in setting salary rates, and that is the 
economic impact of salaries on employ- 
ees who are paid at differing salary 
levels. 

As I have noted, we are still far behind 
in achieving comparability with private 
enterprise salaries on a current basis. 
Even the enactment of H.R. 8986 will 
continue a serious time-lag, but not so 
much as presently exists. This time- 
lag, or delay in achieving comparability, 
is especially damaging to postal and 
other employees in the low-salaried 
brackets because their incomes leave lit- 
tle or no margin of safety between having 
the necessaries of life and suffering at 
least some measure of deprivation or 
hardship. The delay is less harsh in 
its impact on higher-salaried employees 
because they have greater flexibility in 
disposing their incomes in their every 
day life. 

It is to be emphasized that the treat- 
ment of higher-salaried employees in the 
total comparability picture—that is, 
Public Law 87-793 and the present bill 
is quite fair and even generous, as clear- 
ly spelled out in the last paragraph and 
the chart on page 8 of our committee re- 
port. These higher-salaried employees 
have benefited greatly from adoption of 
the comparability principle. 

It is important to note, also, that our 
committee bill will cost some $381 million 
less than the price tag on the bill which 
we first took up in executive session. In 
other words, our committee members 
have given paramount attention, in de- 
veloping this legislation, to budgetary 
considerations and to the reconciliation 
of the requirements of a sound and last- 
ing salary policy with the interests of the 
taxpayers. The cost will be still further 
reduced, to approximately the $544 mil- 
lion contained in the President's budget 
for the 1965 fiscal year, if the amend- 
ment to title I proposed by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Murray], is 
adopted. 

In this connection, the President’s re- 
marks at the signing of the tax bill are 
quite pertinent, and I quote: 

I am requesting reports from each inde- 
pendent agency and each Cabinet officer each 
quarter of the year on how they can reduce 
employees under the number provided in 
their budget. I am glad to say to the Con- 
gress that within the next few days we will 
send supplemental estimates that will pro- 
vide for a reduction, not many jobs but 
7,500 under those that we estimated we 
would need in January when we sent the 
budget to the Congress, and it will provide 
reduction in the appropriations that we have 
requested of $30 million. 


This, of course, will further reduce the 
cost of the bill and bring it well below 
the President’s 1965 budget estimate of 
$544 million. 

Title I of the bill also includes very im- 
portant reformations, recommended by 
the Postmaster General, in the system 
of fixing salaries of postmasters. Post- 
masters at fourth-class offices will have 
their pay fixed in proportion to the an- 
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nual salary rates for PFS level 5, in ac- 
cordance with the relationship of their 
hours of duty to full-time service. As 
to postmasters generally, the bill will 
discard the archaic system of measur- 
ing postmasters’ salaries in terms of the 
dollars of revenue received in their post 
offices. That system is completely out- 
moded and will be replaced, under the 
bill, by a new, realistic, and effective sys- 
tem which balances and gives proper 
weight to all factors entering into the 
conduct of post offices and the levels of 
duties and responsibilities of the post- 
masters, 

Title I guarantees a minimum 3-per- 
cent salary increase for postal and other 
career Federal employees in the lower 
grades and levels. The average increase 
for postal employees is 5.6 percent, and 
the average for classified employees is 
approximately 4½ percent. 

The maximum dollar increase for the 
highest grades and levels will be $4,500— 
representing the difference between the 
present maximum GS-18 rate of $20,000, 
and the new rate of $24,500 carried in 
the bill. 


LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL 


Titles II, III, and IV of the bill in- 
clude increases in the statutory salary 
levels, ranging from $6,000 to $10,000 for 
535 Members of Congress and the Resi- 
dent Commissioner from Puerto Rico; 
approximately 400 Cabinet and sub-Cabi- 
net offices; 631 Federal judges; and 17 
officials each in the legislative and judi- 
cial branches. Titles II and IV also 
include salary adjustments for other 
legislative and judicial employees, re- 
spectively, which are comparable in 
amount to the increases provided by title 
I for Classification Act employees. I will 
comment later on the legislative em- 
ployees’ provisions. 

I believe that a table showing these 
congressional, executive, and judicial in- 
creases is included, for ready reference, 
at page 11 of our committee report. As 
shown by this table, the salaries in our 
committee bill are from $2,500 to $15,000 
below levels recommended by the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Panel on Federal Salary 
Systems and are also well below the lev- 
els contained in H.R. 8716, which repre- 
sented the views of the administration 
last year. The following is page 11 of 
the report: 

FEDERAL EXECUTIVES, MEMBERS OF 
AND JUDGES 

Titles II, III, and IV of the bill include 
increases in the statutory salary levels, 
ranging from $6,000 to $10,000, for 535 Mem- 
bers of Congress and the Resident Commis- 
sioner from Puerto Rico; approximately 400 
Cabinet and sub-Cabinet offices; 631 Federal 
judges; and 17 officials each in the legisla- 
tive and judicial branches. Titles II and 
IV also include salary adjustments for other 
legislative and judicial employees, respec- 
tively, which are comparable in amount to 
the increases provided by title I for Classifi- 
cation Act employees. 

No increase is made in the present income 
tax deduction for living expense of Members 
of Congress or in the number of trips au- 
thorized between Washington and their dis- 
tricts or States, although such inc eases were 
recommended by the Randall Panel. 

The following table compares certain Fed- 
eral legislative, executive, and judicial 
statutory salary rates as they are now, as 
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proposed by the President's advisory panel 
on Federal salary systems, as recommended 


Legislative: 


ee eae Ne I OERLE Se 
Members of Congress „ 


Officers of House: 


̈ṹ5Eõ! UU——UU—U— EENS 


Sergeant at Arms. 
Legislative counsel 
Doorkee per 
Postmaster 


Chief of staff, Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
ECS ERS Beppe rent ores Capen a ben eo 
Comptroller General of United States 


Assistant Comptroller General 
Librarian of Congress 
The Public Printer 


b 
Level III Deputy and Under Secretaries, ete... 


Level IV—Assistant Secretaries, et 
Level V—Heads of principal services, ete—- 
Level VI—Heads and board members of smaller agencies, 


Court of Claims 
Court of Customs and Patent 
Court of Military Appeals... 
District court 2 
Customs Court 
LS ITS EEE RN SRO 
Director, Administrative Office, U.S. Courts. 
Poput Director, Administrative Office, U.S. 
omm 


ioners, Court of Claims 
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by the administration in H.R. 8716, and as 
provided by the committee bill: 


Present Advisory | H.R. 8716 | Committee 
rate panel bill 

— S| $35, 000 $60, 000 $50, 500 $45, 000 

PLATEN 22, 500 135, 000 35, 000 32, 500 

Peas 30, 000 28, 000 

vf H 30, 000 28, 000 

1 p 30, 000 28, 000 

Y — 28. 000 28, 000 

b 25, 500 24, 500 

8 21, 500 30, 000 28, 000 

TSE 22, 500 38, 500 32, 500 

20, 500 |-- 36, 500 30, 500 

20, 000 |. 33, 000 29, 500 

20, 000 |- 33, 000 29. 500 

20, 700 |- 33, 000 29, 500 

20,000 |- 33, 000 29, 500 

18, 500 |- 30, 000 28, 000 

18, 500 |- 30, 000 28, 000 

19, 000 |. 30, 000 28, 000 

17, 500 |- 27, 500 26, 500 

9, 422 12, 500 12, 500 

= 35, 000 60, 000 50, 500 45, 000 

= 25, 000 50, 000 40, 000 35, 000 

z 22, 500 45, 000 38, 500 32, 500 

$ 21, 000 40, 000 36, 500 30, 500 

Fay 35, 000 33, 000 29, 500 

— Oe 22, 000 33, 000 30, 000 28, 000 
19, 000 

— 30, 000 27, 500 26, 500 

35. 500 60, 500 50, 500 45, 500 

35, 000 60, 000 50. 000 45, 000 

25, 500 45, 000 40, 500 35, 500 

25, 500 45, 000 40, 500 35, 000 

25, 500 45, 000 40, 500 35, 000 

25, 500 45.000 40, 500 35, 000 

22,500 35, 000 35, 000 32, 500 

9 22.500 35, 000 35, 000 32, 500 

22, 500 35, 000 35, 000 82, 500 

20, 000 |.-...--..--- 35, 000 29, 500 

20,000 lisina 32, 500 28, 000 

— 19, 000 26, 500 32, 500 28, 000 


1 Also recommended that $5,000 of Members’ salaries be deductible for income tax purposes to offset living expenses; 


that the number of trips permitted each year between Washi 


on and Members’ States or districts be in 


substantially; and that salaries of other officers in the legislative branch be increased eee to fit them into 


g ine levels of the executive salary structure, 


ashington and their districts or States. 
2 Chief judge, $500 more. 


Although less than 1,600 offices and 
positions are concerned in the congres- 
sional, executive, and judicial salary pro- 
visions, and the aggregate cost of $15.7 
million is but 2.6 percent of the total 
cost of the bill, these provisions in the 
judgment of the committee—a judgment 
strongly supported by recognized author- 
ities on the subject both in Government 
and private life—are the key to the 
establishment and maintenance of a 
sound salary system at every level of the 
Federal Government. For one thing, 
the continued application of the com- 
parability principle to salaries of postal 
and other career Federal employees de- 
pends, in the final analysis, on the salary 
levels of Federal executives, judges, and 
Members of Congress. The cost of the 
congressional pay increase amounts ap- 
proximately to $5,350,000. Each missile 
that is launched from Cape Kennedy 
costs more than that, so only one missile, 
whether success or failure, would take 
care of this congressional increase. It 
is less than 1 percent of the cost of the 
entire bill. 

But early adoption of the proposed 
salary rates for these high offices is of 
even more consequence than flows from 
their impact on general Government 
Salary levels. Members of Congress— 
the 100 Senators, the 435 Representa- 
tives in Congress, and the Resident Com- 
missioner—in a sense sit as a board of 
directors for the world’s biggest busi- 
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ness—the Government of the United 
States. Each and every one of them is 
the lawfully elected representative of 
citizens ranging in number from 180,000 
in the smallest district to 18 million in 
the largest State. Together, they bring 
to bear the full force and effect of the 
views and interests of 190 million Ameri- 
cans on the policies, programs, and 
operations of their Government. 

By comparison a Federal-private en- 
terprise executive salary comparison 
borders on the absurd. A recent sam- 
pling of 1,157 private enterprise manu- 
facturing corporations disclosed a medi- 
an salary figure of $91,000 for the high- 
est paid officer. But setting that aside, 
Federal executive, congressional, and 
judicial salaries have been permitted to 
fall far below even those paid in many 
State and municipal governments. A 
Federal Cabinet officer, heading one of 
the 10 great departments that are so 
vital to national safety and welfare, now 
receives $25,000 a year. The State of 
California alone has 135 governmental 
positions which pay more than $25,000 a 
year. Pennsylvania has 165, Illinois has 
92, and New York has 432. The Gover- 
nor of New York receives $50,000 plus 
the use of an executive mansion. The 
mayor of New York City receives $50,000. 
Los Angeles pays the general manager 
of its water and power departments over 
$40,000. Florida pays the director of a 
trade exposition $50,000. The general 
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manager of the Boston Transit Author- 
ity receives $40,000, and the superin- 
tendent of Chicago schools is paid 
$48,500. 

In the field of education—so long the 
subject of concern at the dearth of good 
teachers and educators due to low sala- 
ries—we find 81 college presidents being 
paid more than $25,000. The principal 
full-time officers of 17 charitable foun- 
dations receive over $35,000. 

Similarly, the 400 Executive Salary 
Act positions in the bill are those of the 
10 Cabinet posts—the highest appointive 
offices within the public domain, and the 
President’s closest advisers in guiding 
our national destiny—their immediate 
sub-Cabinet associates and aids, and 
their chief management and administra- 
tive assistants. These are the few high 
offices charged with the duty and trust 
of advising the President and the Con- 
gress for the advancement of the na- 
tional interest and of carrying out, under 
the direction of the President and sub- 
ject to the laws of the Congress, our 
great defense and other essential pro- 
grams. Upon their wisdom and judg- 
ment, their foresight and ability, their 
dedication and skill, depend the peace 
and the prosperity and the well-being— 
indeed, the very existence—of the United 
States. The men and women who hold 
these offices have imposed on them the 
incalculable weight of responsibility for 
the protection and the advancement of 
all of the vast interests and affairs, both 
internal and among nations, of the 190 
million Americans they serve. 

In titles II and IV of the bill we have 
followed our historic policy of providing 
salary adjustments for legislative and 
judicial employees which are comparable 
to the adjustments granted to classified 
employees. This was done in the 1955, 
1958, and 1960 salary bills, and in our 
committee bill in 1962 which was not 
acted on. In 1962, the bill written in 
the other body granted only a single 
phase adjustment for legislative em- 
ployees—effective in October 1962— 
whereas the 1.6 million other employees 
received the 1962 raise as the first phase 
under Public Law 87-793 and, in addi- 
tion, have now received a second-phase 
raise effective last January, under the 
same law. Our committee bill is in- 
tended to restore parity in these salaries 
for the executive, legislative, and judi- 
cial branch employees. 

However, with respect to legislative 
employees, the considerable lapse of time 
since the committee reported the bill, 
the interposition of the second-phase 
salary adjustment for classified em- 
ployees last January, and the additional 
increase provided by the committee bill 
for the first five classified grades require 
a change in technical language to carry 
out the committee’s intention. Without 
this change, the customary and desir- 
able internal alinement of congressional 
employees’ salaries would be distorted. 
I understand a proper amendment will 
be offered to take care of this. 

As pointed out in our committee re- 
port, full comparability with private en- 
terprise salaries is impractical for the 
highest Government offices. But present 
Federal salaries at top levels are so ab- 
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surdly low as to be grossly unfair and 
burdensome, and seriously impede ef- 
ficient management and effective direc- 
tion of the public business. 

Comparability with private enterprise 
pay levels for our great Federal career 
services, on the other hand, is not only 
practical but is commonsense economy 
in the interest of the taxpayers. This 
is demonstrated by the history of salary 
legislation between 1945 and the adop- 
tion by Congress of the comparability 
principle in 1962. Pay raise legislation 
before 1962 was on the shotgun basis, 
influenced more by pressures and emo- 
tional factors than by any systematic or 
realistic consideration of Government 
requirements and proper salary levels. 

The seven across-the-board pay raises 
beginning with the 1945 salary act and 
ending with the 1960 act averaged out 
to a 4.9-percent pay raise each year for 
the approximately 1.5 million classified 
and postal employees. Had the compa- 
rability policy been in effect, the raises 
would have averaged more nearly 3 per- 
cent. 

The points I have noted are those 
which I believe to be of paramount im- 
portance and concern so that the mem- 
bership of the House may be fully in- 
formed as to the principles of our com- 
mittee bill and of the necessity for its 
early enactment. I hope that this 
worthy legislation will receive approval 
of the House of Representatives. 

In other words, the proposed increase 
of $10,000 per year in congressional sal- 
aries is only 1 percent or a little less 
than 1 percent of the entire cost of this 
bill. Every time a missile is launched 
at Cape Kennedy, whether it is a success 
or not, it costs more than the total 
amount of the salary increases for Con- 
gressmen, Members of the Senate and 
the House for the year. In other words, 
say 20 missiles launched in future 
months, the cost of those 20 missiles 
would pay this congressional salary in- 
crease for the next 20 years. 

I certainly urge my fellow Members 
to support this bill. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. WALLHAUSER], a member 
of the committee. 

Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of H.R. 8986. As one 
who introduced an identical bill it is ob- 
vious that I am and always have been in 
favor of a bill of this kind. I believe 
that as Members of this great body we 
have a very heavy responsibility and I 
believe we should meet it. 

We are in the position of a board of 
directors approving management recom- 
mendations; therefore, we have in our 
hands the economic fate of about 134 
million persons. I do not believe we 
should evade this responsibility. We 
should meet it because many of us know 
that, especially in the lower classes, our 
employees are forced to take secondary 
jobs or have their wives working, thereby 
taking the jobs of others, in order to 
maintain their status of life, and to meet 
their responsibility in the neighborhoods 
in which they must live. Therefore, I 
say that if we are to do that which is 
right and especially since we claim to be 
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the greatest country on the face of 
this earth, we must pay our Federal em- 
ployees a fair and just salary for a fair 
and just day’s work. 

I will not go through all of the reason- 
ing behind this bill. You have heard it 
explained technically. You know it has 
the idea of comparability in it. You 
know the Bureau of Labor Statistics is 
going to make a survey every year and 
report to the President, and the President 
is required to come before the Congress 
and tell us what the differential is. This 
was all taken care of in the Salary Re- 
form Act of 1962, and I do not believe it 
is necessary for us to go into this ques- 
tion and be repetitive, but I should like 
to remind you what President Johnson 
said in his budget message to the Con- 
gress about this very pay legislation. He 
said: 

Although this budget is deliberately 
restrictive, I have concluded that Govern- 
ment economy will best be served by an 
upward adjustment in salaries. 


He continued, 

This budget provides for the cost of such 
action in this session of Congress. Any pay 
action by Congress should bring salary rates 
for top executive branch positions up to 
levels more nearly commensurate with their 
respective responsibilities. 


I thoroughly agree with the President’s 
fine words. I believe there is ample 
justification for paying top management 
salaries to top management people. Of 
course, we can always get men and 
women to run for Congress, there is no 
question about that. What we want is 
to get the best men and women to run, 
and when they are here to let them live 
according to the standards by which they 
should live. 

I call your attention to the fact there 
have been only four increases in con- 
gressional salaries since 1866, and none 
since 1955. Therefore, I think Members 
of the Congress are justified in going 
before the taxpayers of this country and 
asking for a salary which is commen- 
surate with their responsibilities which, 
as you know and I know, are quite grave. 

I would like to pay tribute to the re- 
porters for the local newspapers in this 
area. It seems to me that we are par- 
ticularly blessed by having men like 
Jerry Klutz of the Washington Post, 
Joseph Young of the Evening Star, and 
John Cramer of the News, who clarify 
Federal employee matters before us and 
before the Federal employees. 

I should like also to point out par- 
ticularly that one of the amendments the 
chairman of our committee, the Honor- 
able Tom Murray, will introduce, is di- 
rectly a result of a suggestion by one of 
these fine reporters. 

I think it is almost unique in the 
annals of journalism that a newspaper- 
man, through the agency of just one 
story, has saved the American taxpayers 
$10 million annually. That newspaper- 
man is John Cramer, the Federal re- 
porter for the Washington Daily News. 

In a column ostensibly addressed to 
the President of the United States, Mr. 
Cramer suggested that in writing the pay 
bill now before the House, the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service should 
amend current law to provide for the 
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computation of rates of pay in full cents, 
by rounding off the fractions to the 
nearest penny. This seemingly simple 
idea has evidently never occurred to any- 
one in Government before. This sug- 
gestion is carried out in one of the 
amendments we will be considering. The 
best informed experts say that the 
adoption of this amendment will save 
the taxpayers a minimum of $10 million 
a year and perhaps more, without hurt- 
ing a single Federal employee. 

I congratulate Mr. Cramer for his in- 
telligence and his concern for the na- 
tional economy. Surely an achievement 
as great as this is deserving of appro- 
priate notice and attention. 

When we get back into the House, Mr. 
Chairman, I propose to ask unanimous 
consent to include this story with my 
remarks. 

The story is as follows: 

IDEA For L.B.J.: How To Save $16 MILLION 
(By John Cramer) 

I have a Government economy suggestion 
for President Johnson—about 16 or 17 mil- 
lion bucks worth—a case of mills becoming 
millions. 

The idea comes from a State Department 
employee, who prefers to remain anonymous, 
but asked me to relay it. 

Anyway, Mr. President, there’s roughly $16 
to $17 million of what might be called 
“windfall money” in the pending Federal 
employee pay raise bill. 

And if you put that famous Presidential 
arm on the right Members of Congress, the 
windfall can be eliminated before the bill 
eventually comes to you for signature—and 
precedent can be established for similar 
savings on future bills. 


NO INJUSTICE 


Moreover, this can be done with perfect 
equity to all Federal employees, and injus- 
tice to none. 

Here's the pitch: 

The pay bill provides raises for 1.6 million 
postal, classified (white collar), and related 
Federal employees—increases intended as 
another step toward lifting their rates to a 
level “reasonably comparable" with national 
average private enterprise rates. 

Under the “comparability” formula, the 
annual rates of Government workers eventu- 
ally will match the average annual rates of 
private employees. 

But the truth is, Mr. President, that vir- 
tually all Federal employees are paid more 
than the annual rates spelled out in their 
salary schedules. 

That's true of present scales. 

It also will be true if the pending bill is 
enacted in its present form. 


DIVISION 


Let my State Department idea man ex- 
plain. He wrote: 

“The original pay rates in the Federal 
service were established as figures that were 
divisible by the 24 pay periods in a year. 
When the number of pay periods was in- 
creased to 26, the rates were not exactly 
divisible by 26. 

“Finally legislation was passed, and con- 
tinues in the pending pay bill, which pro- 
vides that ‘an hourly rate shall be estab- 
lished by dividing the annual rate by 2,080’ 
and ‘All rates shall be computed in full 
cents, counting a fraction of a cent as the 
next higher cent.’ 

“The effect of this provision is to raise 
the salaries actually paid above the statu- 
tory annual rate. For example, the annual 
rate for the first step of GS-6 is $5,035, 
but the formula raises it to $5,054.70. For 
GS-7, the statutory rate is $5,540, the formu- 
la rate $553.60. 
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IN FRACTIONS 

“My proposal is to amend the pay bill to 
provide that all rates shall be computed in 
full cents, with fractions of cents being 
rounded to the nearest full cent.” 

“In practice, this would limit to $10.40 
the amount that could be paid in excess of 
the annual rate in any given case. The 
amount less than the annual rate which 
could be paid would be $10.39.” 

Now, Mr. President, let’s look at the sav- 


ings. 

Should the pay bill be revised in the man- 
ner proposed, roughly half of all Federal 
employees would find their hourly rate ad- 
justed downward to the next lower penny— 
rather than upward to the next higher. 

They temporarily would lose a cent-an- 
hour—$20.80 per year. 

But later, as they moved up their within- 
grade pay steps, they would recover this 
penny-an-hour for a time lose it 

n * * * recover it again. And at the 
end of their Federal careers, their total 
earnings inevitably would balance out at 
something very, very close to a true annual 
“comparability” base. 

I divide 1.6 million Federal employees by 
one-half, multiply by $20.80, and come up 
with an annual saving of $16,640,000. 

As it happens, Mr. President, I think the 
“comparability” principle makes all the 
sense in the world. But I don't think Fed- 
eral employees are entitled to $16,640,000 per 
year more than “comparability.” 


I would like to take just a moment to 
answer one of the criticisms made by 
the distinguished gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot share the 
alarm that has been expressed over the 
section of this bill which establishes six 
levels of Federal salary schedules and 
which gives authority to the President 
to place certain positions in levels IV, 
V, and VI. 

Let us look carefully at these provi- 
sions of H.R. 8986 which are giving cause 
for undue alarm and let us see exactly 
what is proposed. 

In my opinion, the creation of a six- 
level salary schedule in which would be 
placed the approximately 400 top Fed- 
eral executives is just as enlightened 
and progressive a step forward in good 
personnel management as was the en- 
actment of the Classification Act in 1923. 
What does it do? It replaces the pres- 
ent hodgepodge of 14 different salary 
levels for these top officials which have 
grown up like Topsy over the years to the 
point where they have almost become 
unmanageable and certainly unwieldy 
and cumbersome. 

In the first three levels of the execu- 
tive salary schedule positions are spe- 
cifically placed by title. For example, 
all cabinet officers are placed in level I; 
certain Deputy and Under Secretaries 
generally in level II. Other Deputies 
and Secretaries in level III. 

Now listen to this. Section 303(d) 
then gives the President or authorizes 
him to place certain other officers and 
positions in levels IV, V. and VI, in ac- 
cordance with guidelines and criteria 
that have been established. Now this is 
the section against which criticism has 
been leveled. I ask: What is so very 
fearful and so ominous about delegating 
authority to the President of the United 
States to place certain executive posi- 
tions in these levels? Is this not the 
same kind of authority that you or I 
would give any executive of any private 
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corporation? Is it not standard practice 
in private industry? Can anyone give 
any credence to the allegations that may 
be made or that have been made that 
any President of the United States would 
abuse this authority? Do we not give 
him a great share of responsibility for 
our national security? Does he not have 
the responsibility of our domestic wel- 
fare in his hands? Should we not give 
him some right to move various posi- 
tions around according to his best judg- 
ment so that there will be no conflict 
between heads of various departments? 
Certainly, this is good management, and 
to me it seems as though it would be 
right and I, for one, have no fear what- 
soever of any President of these United 
States abusing this authority. I say that 
we should not be concerned about this. 

In closing, I would like to say that we 
are all for economy. Every Congress of 
the United States is apparently for econ- 
omy. The appropriation committees are 
always trying to reduce the budget. But 
I say that if we are going to use a sur- 
geon’s scalpel approach—do not let us 
take it out of the hides of the men and 
women who are producing fine govern- 
ment for the citizens of the United States 
of America. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALLHAUSER. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I wish to take this opportunity to 
say to the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. WALLHAUSER] who is now address- 
ing us that his departure from the Con- 
gress will be a loss to the Congress and to 
the Nation as well. When we on this 
side of the aisle learned of the gentle- 
man’s plans for retirement we felt as 
badly and downhearted, I am sure, as the 
gentleman’s colleagues on his own side 
of the aisle. We all have the greatest 
admiration and the highest respect for 
our distinguished colleague from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. WALLHAUSER. I thank my col- 
league very much, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALLHAUSER. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to compliment the gentleman 
on the fine speech he is making in regard 
to this bill. 

While I support most of the provisions 
of H.R. 8986, I oppose title II, the por- 
tion of this legislation which affords 
Members of Congress an immediate and 
substantial increase in salary. 

At the very least, the congressional 
pay raise should not become effective 
until the next Congress has been elected 
and convened. We all knew what the 
pay was when we ran for the 88th Con- 
gress. Our election amounts to a con- 
tract with the people we represent, to 
serve them for the duration of this Con- 
gress, in accordance with the terms of 
employment existing when we took the 
oath of office. 

There is another reason for consider- 
ing adoption of title II to be untimely. 
We have but recently voted a very sub- 
stantial reduction in Federal taxes. At 
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the time the Federal tax bill passed the 
House, those of us who supported that 
legislation pledged ourselves to re- 
doubled efforts to effect economies in 
the national budget. 

How can we be consistent with that 
pledge if we now vote ourselves a large 
pay increase? Should we not, rather, 
exercise restraint in voting major bene- 
fits to ourselves at this time. 

Is it not incumbent upon us to ex- 
hibit personal leadership for economy in 
Government by declining this raise? 

Now I, for one, would like a pay raise 
as well as the next fellow. No doubt my 
creditors would be overjoyed to learn I 
had received one. But under the cir- 
cumstances existing today, I must op- 
pose title II. 

I support title I of the bill which 
raises the salary scales for post office 
and civil service employees. I do so for 
two main reasons. First, because the 
raises originally proposed by the com- 
mittee have been reduced until the over- 
all cost of the bill is within the budget 
recommendations made by President 
Johnson for this purpose. Second, be- 
cause the pay raises contained in title 
I are designed to bring Federal salaries 
in classified employment, in line with 
the principle of “comparability,” in ac- 
cordance with legislation which was 
adopted, with my support, by the 87th 
Congress. Thus the Federal Government 
will be paying its employees at a level 
equal to that earned in private industry 
for work requiring similar loads of re- 
sponsibility and degree of skill. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. DULSKI]. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate very much the Chairman allow- 
ing me this time to speak on H.R. 8986. 

As you all know, I have been a very 
strong supporter of adequate salaries for 
our dedicated employees—both our post- 
al employees and the rank-and-file em- 
ployees of the Federal Government. 

Salary increases are to be provided for 
the employees under title I of H.R. 8986. 
I supported those increases in our com- 
mittee deliberations, and I support them 
today. However, I have some reserva- 
tions about some of the generous in- 
creases to be provided in other portions 
of the bill. 

It is my understanding that at a later 
time our distinguished chairman [Mr. 
Murray] will offer an amendment. In 
part this amendment will strike out a 
section which was adopted in our com- 
mittee. 

The amendment adopted in the com- 
mittee is nothing more than a formula 
for providing the postal workers with full 
credit for full-time work in the computa- 
tion of their salary levels. This amend- 
ment is in conformity with the Federal 
Salary Reform Act of 1962. 

Mr. Chairman, Public Law 87-793, 
known as the Pay Reform Act of 1962, 
sought to establish for future application 
the principles of “equal pay for sub- 
stantially equal work“ and “pay com- 
parability with similar work in private 
industry.” Unfortunately, the imple- 
mentation of Public Law 87-793 created 
many inequitable pay situations. These 
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resulted primarily because of the imposi- 
tion of an arbitrary cutoff date of Octo- 
ber 13, 1962, thereby depriving many 
postal employees of full and proper 
credits for their postal service. - 

As a result, postal employees in th 
first four levels who had not progressed 
beyond step 5 retained their anniversary 
dates for step increases. In many in- 
stances, such employees received an ad- 
ditional step increase within weeks or 
months after the enactment of Public 
Law 87-793. On the other hand, em- 
ployees in the first four levels in step 6 
or above, and employees who had al- 
ready earned longevity step increases, did 
not retain their anniversary dates and 
were compelled to start new periods to- 
ward their next step increases. 

We are hopeful that the following 
examples, which I shall give, will clarify 
the detrimental and inequitable effects 
on postal employees with many years of 
service. 

As an example, a level 4 employee who 
entered the postal service on October 1, 
1956, was placed in step 8 on October 13, 
1962, at an annual wage of $5,685. An 
employee in the same level who entered 
the postal service 2 weeks later, on Octo- 
ber 15, 1956, was placed in step 7 and 
received an annual wage of $5,525. The 
latter employee will be required to serve 
3 years in step 7 before going to step 8, 
thus earning $160 per annum less than 
the first employee. For the next five 
step increases over a period of 15 years 
the employee who entered the service 
only 2 weeks later will be out of pocket at 
least $2,400. 

Let me give another illustration of this 
inequity. 

An employee who entered the postal 
service on October 1, 1950, was placed in 
step 9 at $5,845 per annum. An em- 
ployee who entered October 15, 1950, 2 
weeks later, was placed in step 8 at 
$5,685. 

An employee who went into the postal 
service on October 1, 1945, was placed in 
step 10 at $6,005 per annum. An em- 
ployee who entered 2 weeks later, on 
October 15, 1945, was placed in step 9 
at $5,845 per annum, the identical sal- 
ary of the employee who entered almost 5 
years later on October 1, 1950. 

It is my hope that my amendment that 
was adopted in the committee will be re- 
tained in the bill. 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr, Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. ROSEN- 
THAL] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of this bill, H.R. 8986, 
which will provide a much needed and 
richly deserved increase in pay to our 
postal workers and other Federal em- 
ployees. In addition, I am definitely in 
favor of the Dulski amendments, and 
certainly hope that such amendments 
are retained in the bill as passed by this 
House. 

I have supported pay raise legislation 
for employees of our Federal Govern- 
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ment in the past, and it appears to me 
that in enacting such legislation the 
Congress is continuing to assume its 
rightful responsibilities in maintaining 
fair and adequate salary schedules for 
its civil servants. Several years ago we 
passed the Federal Salary Reform Act, 
and once again today we have the oppor- 
tunity to update the provisions of that 
act and to bring the salaries of our Fed- 
eral workers more in line with the 
salaries paid in private industry for com- 
parable work. We are all well aware of 
the fact that in private industry pay 
increases are given somewhat automati- 
cally in line with the rise in the cost of 
living, improved production, longevity, or 
in accordance with contracts which 
have been negotiated between labor and 
management, and which take all these 
factors into consideration. Our Federal 
employees must rely on the considera- 
tion and generosity of the Congress to 
adjust salaries, and for the most part 
these have been in the past rather inade- 
quate compromises which have kept the 
Federal pay scale lagging behind similar 
scales in private industry. 

In order to attract employees to the 
field of Government service, we must 
offer benefits which are at least com- 
parable to those in private industry, and 
although the salary is not the sole factor 
to be considered, it is most certainly the 
most important one. We must maintain 
our productivity, and at the same time 
set an example for private industry in 
the field of personnel relations. 

I am particularly aware of the condi- 
tions affecting our postal workers in the 
New York City area. They work long 
hours, at hard work, and it has been 
amply demonstrated during the recent 
hearings on this legislation that they 
fall far behind the pay scales of em- 
ployees performing comparable work in 
the field of private enterprise. It is be- 
coming increasingly difficult to attract 
and retain these employees in the Post 
Office Department because of the pay 
and the unfavorable working conditions. 
Those who would honestly like to make 
a career in the postal service find that 
they cannot do so because of insufficient 
compensation with which to support 
themselves and their families. If they 
do remain with the Department, they 
are forced to seek additional employ- 
ment in order to meet the continued 
high cost of living; or, in the alternative, 
the wife must leave home and seek work 
in order to supplement the family in- 
come. This certainly does not create a 
healthy and harmonious atmosphere in 
the home, especially where there are 
children. The same situations, of 
course, face many of our employees in 
other branches of the Fedral service. It 
is up to us to rectify these conditions. 

Too often our Government employees 
are held up to ridicule and contempt, 
and accused of incompetence and sloth- 
fulness. Because one apple in the barrel 
turns out to be rotten, too many of our 
citizens are ready to hand down a 
blanket indictment of all civil servants. 
In my opinion, too much cannot be said 
on the credit side, about their loyalty, 
their devotion, their dedication to duty, 
and their capacity for work, in many in- 
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stances under conditions which leave 
much to be desired. I hope that my col- 
leagues will see their way clear today to 
bring about the enactment of this bill 
which will, in some small measure, let 
our Federal workers know that their ef- 
forts are appreciated and acknowledged. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. QUILLEN] such time as he may 
desire. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the section of H.R. 8986 
which increases the pay of the Members 
of Congress to $32,500. 

As for myself, I knew what the pay 
was when I ran for election, and I can- 
not break faith with the people who 
elected me to this office. 

I am very much in favor of the raises 
for postal employees and other employees 
in the Federal Government. They de- 
serve this increase. 

The congressional pay increase should 
be eliminated; and, if it is not, then I 
must vote against the bill. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Michigan, 
a member of the committee [Mr. JOHAN- 
SEN], 10 minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting. ] One hundred 
and eight Members are present, a 
quorum. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to H.R. 8986—the Fed- 
eral pay bill. 

I voted against this bill in committee. 
I joined in signing the minority views, 
which I urge my colleagues to read start- 
ing on page 128 of the committee report. 
I voted against the rule. 

I favor a straight recommittal motion 
to enable the committee to eliminate or 
correct the many grave defects in this 
bill and to modify its provisions in the 
light of the recently voted $11.5 billion 
tax cut. 

I do not believe a motion to recommit 
with instructions—which, I understand, 
will be offered—can accomplish these 
urgently needed corrections. 

Since a straight recommittal motion is 
thus precluded, I shall vote against the 
bill, and I urge my colleagues to do like- 
wise. I hope this vote on final passage 
will be by rollcall. 

I proceed immediately to the major 
reasons for my opposition to this legis- 
lation. 

First. This bill, and the claims made 
in its behalf, constitute a fraud on this 
House and on the American taxpayers. 

Two key words figure prominently in 
the arguments of proponents of this 
bill—economy and comparability. 

Both words are used fraudulently. ` 

Of course, we now have an Orwellian 
black-is-white, up-is-down, revised defi- 
nition of economy. 

By this revised definition, economy is 
a saving which ends up leaving the tax- 
payer paying more, net. 

This bill is full of that kind of 
economy. 

Consider, for example, the self-right- 
eously boastful claim made on page 3 of 
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the majority report. The report claims 
that the salary schedules proposed in 
this legislation—as voted out of com- 
mittee last November 13—involve “a re- 
duction of $381 million below the $981.8 
million cost which would have been 
incurred had the proposal first taken 
up by the committee for action been 
adopted.” 

And then the majority report smugly 
adds: 

This is the greatest proportionate reduc- 
tion in a major Federal salary increase 
measure that has ever been made by the 
committee. 


This boastful statement—designed to 
create an impression of a heroic and suc- 
cessful committee effort to reduce ex- 
penditures—is a perfect example of the 
new version of economy. It is a saving 
which ends up costing the taxpayer 
More; a great deal more, I will add, 
heaped on top of two other recent and 
very expensive economy efforts of exactly 
the same sort. 

Talk about glorying in one’s shame. 

When this $981 million “first proposal” 
was “taken up by the committee for ac- 
tion”—I am using the majority report's 
exact words—we were just 10 months re- 
moved from prior enactment of a two 
step $1 billion pay boost—and the second 
phase of this pay increase was still near- 
ly 5 months in the future. 

I would think that the majority of 
the committee—who took up this $981 
million first proposal in August of last 
year—would be happy just to forget that 
they even considered such a second bil- 
lion dollar folly. 

But no—they drag it out in order to 
congratulate themselves on their record- 
breaking economy accomplishments. 

Today we are having another display 
of economy heroics. Under the amend- 
ment offered—or to be offered—by our 
distinguished chairman the price tag of 
this bill is being cut back to $545,700,000. 
More economy of the same kind—an- 
other saving that ends up as a new, added 
cost to the taxpayer. I am not just sure 
how much more such economy the Amer- 
ican taxpayer can endure and survive. 

But before you let yourself get caught 
up in the economy fervor being promoted 
here today, may I remind you that if this 
bill—even with the Murray amend- 
ment—becomes law, the Congress will 
have voted a billion and one-half dollars 
in additional Federal payroll costs in 
about 18 months. 

And you will have completed this re- 
markable demonstration of economy on 
the heels of a $11.5 billion tax cut which, 
while cutting Federal revenues, provides 
a fourth increase in the take-home pay 
of Federal employees in 21 months. 

Now there is another reason why I 
would have thought the authors of the 
majority report would have preferred to 
have forgotten about the $981.8 million 
pay bill “proposal first taken up by the 
committee for action.” 

This brings me to the comparability 
fraud involved in this legislation and in 
the arguments offered in its support. 

The majority report states that the 
purpose of this legislation is “to comply 
with the mandate, laid down by the Con- 
gress in Public Law 87-793, that postal 
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and other Federal career employees shall 
be paid salaries comparable to salaries 
paid their fellow workers in private en- 
terprise for comparable levels of respon- 
sibility, skill, and performance.” 

The report further claims that in this 
bill “the comparability principle has been 
applied to the career employees’ salary 
adjustments to the maximum practical 
extent.” 

All of this raises some very pertinent 
questions: 

The first proposal “taken up by the 
committee for action’—by the report's 
own admission, or boast—cost $381 mil- 
lion more than the amount finally voted 
out by the majority of the committee. 
Does this mean that the bill voted out is 
$381 million short of a genuine applica- 
tion of the comparability principle? If 
so, then the claim that there is a “pro- 
spective saving under the comparability 
principle of approximately $175 million 
a year,” a claim based on the pay in- 
crease actually voted out, is a proven 
phony. 

On the other hand, if the proposal 
first “taken up by the committee for ac- 
tion” was actually $381 million—or any 
substantial portion of this figure—in ex- 
cess of the true cost of applying com- 
parability, why was it ever proposed for 
consideration by the committee? 

Is comparability so vague and ill- 
defined a standard and measuring-stick 
that it can involve a 50 percent factor of 
error—a 50 percent overshot? 

If the total cost of the originally pro- 
posed pay schedules was reduced be- 
cause it was an error, an overshot, why 
doesn’t the majority report frankly say 
so—and take the credit it is entitled to 
for correcting this error? 

Instead, the majority report attributes 
the reduction to budgetary considera- 
tions. If this was the case why doesn’t 
the majority report admit that under 
budget restrictions it had to fall this far 
short of comparability and give some 
indication as to when and how it is going 
to catch up on this gap while also keep- 
ing pace with subsequent annual in- 
creases in the pay scales of private enter- 
prise? 

Or is the simple truth that despite the 
much-touted comparability principle the 
old rule of asking for “all the traffic will 
bear” still prevails? Evidently my col- 
league from Virginia [Mr. BROYHILL] 
thinks so since he calls this bill a com- 
promise—and I thought comparability 
was a really objective yardstick. 

At the very least, comparability must 
be a very elastic concept. 

I suspect that it is, in reality, a pious 
fraud. 

Second. This bill is dangerous because 
it in effect ratifies—or, if you please, re- 
ratifies—the dubious principle of com- 
parability. 

Let us read what the majority report 
says on this very point: 

H.R. 8986 represents the first—and un- 
doubtedly the conclusive—test as to whether 
the Congress intends to abide by its com- 
mitment to the comparability principle or 
discard it within a year after its adoption. 


Well, if the action on this bill is to be, 
as the majority report implies, the con- 
clusive test“ as to whether Congress is 
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to be permanently committed to this 
comparability principle, I suggest that 
we had better take a hard, last-chance, 
second look at the matter. 

We are, in effect, at the end of the 
probationary period for this scheme. 
Before we make it an established fixture 
of Federal pay policy, let us carefully 
review the question. 

Especially, since it is already requiring 
a 81½ billion increase in payroll costs 
to get the program airborne—if, indeed, 
it is actually airborne. 

Especially, since proponents of this 
principle claim that average pay in- 
creases for Federal employees for the 
past 15 years has been 4.9 percent for 
each year while, in fact, during the 2 
years of the operation of the compara- 
bility principle, Congress will have pro- 
vided—with adoption of this bill—more 
than 5 percent a year average increase 
for most Federal employees. 

Especially, since the Budget Director 
and the Chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission have accepted a 3-percent- 
a-year increase as the minimum likely 
increase in wages in the private economy 
as the frame of reference for annual pay 
increases for Federal employees under 
the comparability principle. There is no 
assurance that this 3 percent will be the 
ceiling for such annual increases. In 
fact, I think you can safely bet that it 
will not be. Moreover, these officials pre- 
dict that the executive pay schedules will 
have to be cranked up higher every 6, 
7, or 8 years because of compression 
created by these built-in annual pay 
boosts at the lower levels. 

Consider also that Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reports show that the cost-of- 
living index has risen 7.5 percent since 
December 1957, while in the same period 
Classification Act employees have re- 
ceived an average of 23.2 percent pay in- 
crease plus 4.1 percent which went into 
effect January 1 of this year. Obviously, 
cost of living goes into the ashcan as a 
factor in determining Federal pay in- 
creases if we go whole hog on the com- 
parability kick. 

I repeat the warning I voiced in Octo- 
ber 1962, when the House voted to adopt 
this principle. It ties Federal pay raises 
into the strike-induced or strike-threat- 
induced pay raises of private collective 
bargaining, and it also gears Federal pay 
raises to the pay scales of the cost-plus 
contract system of Government contrac- 
tors who find it easy to capitulate to 
wage increase demands in their tax- 
subsidized competition for personnel. 

Perhaps comparability is a commit- 
ment, a promise. 

However, a bad promise, I submit, is 
sometimes better broken. 

Third. This pay bill involves an un- 
precedented and unconscionable grant 
of power to the President—power to 
punish and reward. 

It abdicates to the Executive the au- 
thority, previously retained by Congress, 
to fix the salary rates in the $26,500, 
$28,000, and $29,500 brackets for hun- 
dreds of top Government officials. 

Worse than that, it also provides that 
in addition to specifically identified 
categories of offices and positions which 
the President may thus assign to these 
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salary brackets his authority extends to 
“such other offices and positions the 
duties and responsibilities of which he 
deemis appropriate for this level.” 

Worst of all, this discretionary author- 
ity to promote or demote—salarywise— 
extends to “members of regulatory 
boards and commissions” which can 
make a mockery of the independent 
agency status of these boards and com- 
missions. 

Surely I do not need to elaborate on 
the potent and potential evils and abuses 
inherent in such a grant of power to the 
Executive. 

Fourth. The $10,000 a year pay in- 
crease for Members of Congress—and 
top Executive Pay Act officials—is a bo- 
nus for profligacy if not bankruptcy and 
an affront to the American taxpayer. 

We have a $310 billion national debt, 
with a forecast of a $317 billion total 
by June 30, 1965. We have a $10.7 bil- 
lion deficit for the current year, with a 
$5 billion deficit next fiscal year a cer- 
tainty and a $10 billion deficit a possi- 
bility. 

We have a credit card tax cut of $11.5 
billion—and, I might add, the proposed 
beneficiaries of the $10,000 a year pay 
raise benefit also, and substantially, 
from this tax cut in terms of added take- 
home pay. 

True, there are Members—younger 
Members with families—who have finan- 
cial problems. But I know of no pay 
systems generally prevalent in private 
enterprise which are geared to the size 
of the employee’s family. I do not 
think we can use this argument for pay 
increases for Congressmen with good 
grace. 

True, the annual cost of the congres- 
sional pay increase of $10,000 is as its 
advocates are so fond of emphasizing— 
“only” $5,360,000. True, this is a small 
fraction of the aggregate pay raise costs 
in this bill and in the pay bills enacted 
since the last congressional pay increase 
in 1955. 

But bear in mind that the congres- 
sional and top Executive Pay Act in- 
creases pull the plug on pay increase de- 
mands all the way down the line of the 
classified pay system. It is literally a 
“lid raising operation” as I said on the 
House floor during debate in October 
1962, on the last pay bill. 

Who is to set an example of restraint, 
of prudence, of salaries geared to per- 
formance, if not the public servants in 
these highest salary categories and— 
above all—Members of Congress? 

I suggest that there is a price, in terms 
of the loss of confidence, faith and re- 
spect of the American people, in and for 
the Congress of the United States and 
its Members, which we cannot afford to 
pay to gain only $5,360,000 in aggre- 
gate salary increases. This is a price, 
indeed, which cannot be measured in 
dollars. 

I have read news reports of a $100-a- 
plate dinner to be held here in Washing- 
ton tomorrow evening. It is suggested 
that because of the makeup of the guest 
list, passage of this pay bill will “give the 
celebrants something extra to cheer.” 

This may prove to be the case. If so 
it will not be prudence or sound economy 
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or fiscal responsibility that will be ap- 
plauded. 

I could not help recalling a message 
writ large on the walls of another and 
ancient banquet hall—in another and 
ancient Babylon: 

Thou art weighed in the balances and 
found wanting. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr, JOHANSEN. I ask the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. CORBETT] 
if he will yield me 5 additional minutes? 

Mr.CORBETT. Iam very, very sorry. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Let me say to the 
gentleman that I assure the Members of 
House they will hear the rest of what 
I have to say later. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. OLSEN]. 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in explanation of our com- 
mittee’s activities regarding the compa- 
rability principle. The principle is based 
on the fact that the Federal service must 
compete for skilled employees with the 
private economy—the lawyers, the elec- 
tricians, the scientists, the economists— 
the high skilled and the low skilled. Our 
Government employees must be as skilled 
as the employees in the private economy. 
This is a must for the sound operation 
of such a wonderful Government as we 
have. 

On this principle of paying wages to 
Federal employees comparable with 
those paid in the private economy, we 
had hearings that lasted 10 days and 
spread over 2 months. Not a single wit- 
ness appeared against the principle. 
Numerous leaders in private industry 
and numerous experts in matters of the 
economy supplied statements in support 
of comparability. 

Now then, how did we study this mat- 
ter? First, we consulted the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics who provided us with 
comparability surveys. For the most 
part, we found that classified workers in 
grade 5 and postal employees in level 4 
were 5 to 6 percent behind the private 
economy; and the surveys were at least 
2 years old. So there is a timelag in 
even our recommendations. If we ex- 
tended or projected the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics figures to the present, we 
would probably have to be paying an in- 
crease of 9 percent to these levels. So 
you see, first we compromised in our 
comparison between the Federal em- 
ployee and the skilled private worker by 
often not grading the Federal employees 
with the same identical skills as the 
private employees. 

For example, letter carriers are barely 
being equated with common laborers, 
when really they should be equated with 
skilled craftsmen in the private economy. 
On top of that compromise we have the 
time lag in our statistics. For this rea- 
son, our bill comes out $300 million less 
than our original estimate of what the 
price of increasing pay for Federal em- 
ployees was calculated to be. The other 
factor that I think should be pointed out 
is that since 1955, there have been a 
number of pay increases which have 
given a 55-percent overall increase to all 
the grades and levels up to 15 or 16. 
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The remaining Federal employees in 
grades through 18 and those who are in 
the executive, judicial, and legislative 
positions have received no increases. We 
do not propose that these higher scaled 
people be paid comparably to the same 
skills in the private economy. To do so 
would be extremely difficult and a great 
deal more expensive. For example, the 
Secretary of Defense left a position pay- 
ing $400,000 a year in private industry 
to take a position paying only $25,000 a 
year. With our bill, we would only raise 
him to $35,000. Thus, what we are really 
doing is facing the fact that the higher 
paid executive, judicial, and legislative 
positions have become a ceiling for the 
classified employees’ pay in the higher 
classifications. The skilled scientist and 
the skilled lawyer or economist just can- 
not be offered more than $20,000 under 
the present system. We cannot be pro- 
viding higher salaries for employees than 
their superiors and administrators. 
There is not a chance of raising them 
until their superiors in the executive, 
legislative, and judicial positions are 
raised. Then, raising these, we must 
have some comparison between the Cabi- 
net, the judiciary, and the Congress. I 
think it is a reasonable comparison that 
we have made, and that it is a good bill. 
It is necessary if we are to keep our 
country strong by attracting the highly 
skilled people needed to carry on the 
many complex functions of Government. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. OLIVER P. Botton]. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, I first want to express my thanks 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Corzett] for giving me this time, 
although I am not a member of the 
committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to discuss with 
the committee an amendment which I 
will offer when the proper time comes, an 
amendment which is a very simple one. 
It is embodied in a bill which I have in- 
troduced in the House, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Government 
Operations. It contains a very simple 
proposition, namely, that the accounts 
of the committees of this House and of 
the Architect of the Capitol be subject 
to the audit of the General Accounting 
Office, not by request, as the law now 
reads, but by requirement. 

Presently the legislative branch is out- 
side the consideration of the law that 
the General Accounting Office should 
audit its accounts. My amendment 
would merely require that the accounts 
of our committees and of the Office of 
the Architect of the Capitol be subject to 
such audit, and that those audits be 
printed as House documents, similar to 
those of other departments. 

Mr. Chairman, considering the 
amounts that we in the House are now 
spending for the operation of the Con- 
gress and considering the criticisms, 
rightful or wrongful, which have been 
directed at the Congress, in my opinion 
mainly because of a lack of understand- 
ing and because of a lack of opportunity 
to give sufficient attention to these opera- 
tions, I do not see how we in this House 
can take a position that we should not 
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be accountable in detail for the funds 
which we spend in order to carry out our 
legislative function. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Government Operations was kind 
enough to request comments regarding 
this legislation, which I presented, from 
the General Accounting Office, from the 
Committee on House Administration, 

and from the Architect of the Capitol. 
The former two seemed to favor it, the 
latter objected. At an appropriate time 
in these proceedings I will ask permis- 
sion of the House that these replies to 
the committee be inserted in the RECORD. 
However, it is my understanding at this 
point that the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, whom I 
should like to thank for his courtesy to 
me, has not scheduled or at least has 
given me no intention of scheduling hear- 
ings on this measure. That is why I 
have felt forced to take this opportunity 
and this method of bringing the matter 
up for the consideration of the House. 

I sincerely hope the committee will 
give this amendment its serious consid- 
eration. Even though on the surface 
it may appear not only simple but un- 
meaningful to many, actually I believe 
it will be a long step on the road to re- 
building the confidence in the reputation 
of this House in certain quarters where 
it has been torn down in recent months. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. BARRY. I wish to commend the 
gentleman for bringing this accounting 
aspect to the attention of the House at 
this time. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, my remarks relating to H.R. 8986 
will be very brief. This bill, designed to 
provide comparable salaries to postal and 
other career employees of the Federal 
Government, has considerable merit. 
The section pertaining to postmasters 
altering their work week appropriately 
recognizes an employment policy con- 
sistent with private enterprise trends. 
I find no quarrel with these objectives. 

There are many Members of Congress, 
myself included, who would like to sup- 
port this basic adjustment in compensa- 
tion as we did for the military, early this 
year. However, with the $10,000 salary 
increase included for Congressmen in 
title II, I cannot, in good conscience, vote 
for the bill. With a firm commitment 
to my constituency to do everything 
within my power to balance the budget, 
any vote to increase congressional sal- 
aries would have to wait until this ob- 
jective is reached. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ari- 
zona (Mr. UDALL]. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, about a 
year ago it became apparent to me that 
if we were going to have an efficient, 
businesslike Federal Government, we 
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were going to have to completely restruc- 
ture the Federal salary system, and to do 
this we would have to change the salaries 
of Members of Congress. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
BROYHILL] and I stopped and hesitated 
a moment, and we decided this was good 
legislation and we put our names on it 
and we sponsored these bills. Eventually 
they were reported out. The gentleman 
from Louisiana sponsored a similar bill, 
and that is the bill which is before us. 

All this talk you are hearing today is 
about 1 percent of this bill. The salaries 
of the Members of Congress, $5.4 million, 
are just 1 percent of the cost of this bill. 

It reminds me of the two drunks who 
started out of the bar and staggered down 
the sidewalk. The only obstruction in 
the whole block was one lamppost. They 
walked up head on into it. They stag- 
gered back and started again and ran 
into it again. The third time they hit 
it and staggered back and one fellow 
said, My dear friend, we are lost in an 
impenetrable forest.” 

That is the situation here. No one 
wants to talk about the other provisions 
of this bill and what a good bill it is and 
what it will do for efficiency and good 
management in the Federal Government. 

Some of our colleagues say, “How can 
I possibly go home and tell my constitu- 
ents I voted for a pay raise and I sup- 
ported this bill?” 

My answer is—Go home and tell them 
the facts. This will not be the first bill 
that you have to explain. On the face 
of it, it may have some bad features, but 
give them the facts and tell them this is 
a good bill. Tell them it is a good bill for 
the taxpayers. Tell them it is a good 
bill for the country, and tell them it is a 
good bill all the way around. 

Mr. Chairman, I am proud to have 
sponsored legislation of this kind. This 
legislation will do more to improve the 
Federal Government and upgrade the 
Federal establishment than anything we 
have considered in a long, long time. 

I am one of those who has some faith 
in the good sense of the American peo- 
ple. I do not know of a businessman or 
a newspaper editor or of a constituent 
since I introduced this bill who has taken 
the time to study it who has not come 
out and said, “I will support it.” 

This legislation is needed. It is nec- 
essary legislation and it is good legisla- 
tion. The American people believe that 
a man ought to be worthy of his hire and 
the American people are ready and will- 
ing to pay the Members of their House 
of Representatives who have such awe- 
some responsibilities a salary that is 
commensurate with the heavy obligations 
of the position, with a 16-hour day in 
many, Many cases, and with a half mil- 
lion people whose demands must be met. 

Mr. Chairman, it is too bad that the 
Constitution makes us, the Members of 
Congress, the only people in the Federal 
Establishment who have to fix their own 
salaries. I am sorry it is that way. But 
let us face up to our responsibilties and 
let us not shirk them. 

Of course, most of the people in my 
district know that I have sponsored this 
legislation already and before the festivi- 
ties next November 3, I am sure my op- 
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ponent will tell every last one of them 
in every last hamlet, village, and town 
about it. Of course, there will be the 
demagogs who will attack each one of 
you who supports the bill. Of course, 
there will be uninformed editors who will 
write editorials and there will be wise- 
cracks such as you have heard today 
about this being part of the war on pov- 
erty. And you will hear all the rest of 
it, but this is not the first vote or the 
last vote that people will criticize. Maybe 
I can fortify some of you with a story we 
ran across in our hearings. The lateSam 
Rayburn, one of the great men of the 
United States in the Congress, voted to 
raise his pay back in the early thirties or 
late twenties from $7,500 to $10,000. He 
went home as he used to tell the story, 
and was out at a little smoker in the 
backwoods of Texas. His opponent criti- 
cized him rather bitterly for voting for 
his pay increase. Mr. Sam said to the as- 
semblage, in words and in the kind of 
earthy language that I cannot use here— 
but in substance he said to them, “I came 
to the Congress when the pay was $7,500. 
I wanted the job. I would be glad to serve 
on the job for $5,000. I am going to be 
happy next year to go back and serve 
on the job at $10,000. But my opponent 
did not want the job when it paid only 
$7,500. He did not run for the job. But 
now when the pay is raised to $10,000, he 
is here asking for the position.” 

Someone might ask why this is a good 
bill and what are the good features of it? 
Many of them have been discussed. This 
is the first attempt in history to make 
sense of the Federal salary system and 
have a logical, orderly, and interrelated 
relationship of the Federal salary sys- 
tems in the legislative, executive, and 
judicial branches. It will put into the 
law effectively this principle of compa- 
rability which will avoid for each of you, 
if we can make it work, this harum- 
scarum election-year increase for postal 
workers and classified workers because 
we will have orderly, annual, rational 
adjustments every year based on the 
principle of comparability which is a 
sound principle. 

This will correct an injustice to thou- 
sands of able civil servants at the top 
levels who devote their lives and dedi- 
cate themselves to Federal service, when 
they could be making far more money 
in private enterprise. 

Iam tired of Congress downgrading it- 
self and downgrading the Federal Es- 
tablishment. We are important people. 
The chairmen of the great Committee 
on Armed Services, Committee on Ways 
and Means, and Committee on Appro- 
priations, deal with the lives and safety 
of the people of our whole Nation. They 
deal with $100 billion a year. Yet we pay 
them, because somehow we are timid, 
salaries which are preposterous. 

The Secretary of State of New York, 
who issues barbers’ licenses among other 
duties, is paid $28,000, or $3,000 more 
than Secretary Dean Rusk is paid. 

The police chief of Chicago is paid 
$30,000 a year. What do we pay Bob 
McNamara, who is charged with the safe- 
ty of the whole country? We pay him 
$5,000 less. J. Edgar Hoover, who has a 
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14,000-man establishment for the pro- 
tection of internal security, is paid $8,000 
less than the police chief of Chicago is 
paid. 

We pay the Director of the Veterans’ 
Administration, who manages 151 hos- 
pitals, less than any self-respecting board 
of directors of a hospital would pay for 
management of one hospital. That good 
man is paid $21,000. 

I could go on and on, but I will give 
one more example and then quit. 

Two years ago we created the Satel- 
lite Communications Corporation, a Fed- 
eral corporation with private participa- 
tion. They went out to get the best 
brains they could. They picked a pres- 
ident. He is being paid $25,000 a year 
more than the President of the United 
States is paid, and yet not a word of 
complaint has been heard. The execu- 
tive officer, who is a former Under Sec- 
retary of the Air Force and was paid 
$20,000, is now getting $80,000. Is his 
job four times more important in the 
Satellite Communications Corporation 
than his job was when he was the Under 
Secretary of the Air Force? 

It has been said over and over again 
that we need good business management 
in the Federal Government. I agree. 
But let us consider this argument. The 
Federal Government is the largest or- 
ganization of its kind in the world. Its 
decisions affect the lives, security, and 
property of 190 million Americans and 
people all around the world. 

Federal salaries are out of line. Wash- 
ington, D.C., is a happy hunting ground 
for the private corporations. When a 
man works in one of the Federal agen- 
cies and begins to show promise—to 
shake it up and make it efficient—he then 
goes out to private enterprise or to some 
State government, at double his previ- 
ous salary. 

Do you know what is paid, according 
to this survey, for positions of equivalent 
responsibility to GS-18 in private cor- 
porations? Forty-four thousand dollars 
is the average pay in private industry 
for the responsibility a person has as a 
GS-18. 

So I ask these questions: What kind of 
businessman would stand by while his 
key executives were hired away by his 
competitors? What kind of businessman 
would refuse to increase his payroll by 
one-twentieth of 1 percent in order to 
keep his key plant manager, his sales 
force, and his comptroller? What kind 
of businessman would stand for the kind 


of turnover we have seen in the Civil 


Aeronautics Board, a very important 
agency regulating a multibillion-dollar 
business? Thirteen of the last twenty- 
one members have stayed an average of 
3 years, though the term is 6 years. They 
stay only long enough to get a good job, 
and then they move on into private en- 
terprise. 

What kind of businessman would put 
the temptation and pressure of handling 
billions of dollars in defense contracts, 
down in the Defense Department, in the 
hands of men paid $18,000, $19,000, or 
$20,000 a year, when they are making 
decisions for 4 or 5 years ahead to affect 
every taxpayer in the country? 
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Let me carry this argument a bit fur- 
ther, and put the whole thing into focus. 
Let us suppose we are talking about a 
small corporation. The small corpora- 
tion has $3.1 million debt, a comparison 
to our $310 billion debt. Let us say it 
plans to spend $980,000 and to take in 
about $940,000, so it will have to borrow 
$40,000. It is a $3 million corporation. 
Its annual payroll is $140,000, in my ex- 
ample, compared to the $14 billion in the 
Federal payroll. 

For an expenditure this year of $500— 
that is all it amounts to compared to a 
$140,000 payroll—for my hypothetical 
corporation—this company could keep 
its key executives, could give them raises 
sufficient to keep the good men on the 
job; and, for an additional $5,000 in a 
$140,000 payroll, it could meet its com- 
petition by keeping its key workers down 
in the plant happy, and keep them on 
the job. 

Let me say one thing more: There has 
been a lot of talk on this business of 
whether or not we will have a rollcall 
vote. I do not care whether we do or not 
My position has been made very clear. 
I resent a little bit those who are not 
content to state their own position, but 
want to tell other Members what they 
must do. Any Member of this House, 
who wants to go on record, can march 
down here and insert his remarks in 
the Recorp and let his people know 
where he stands. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Barry] a member of the 
committee. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, before 
I begin my analysis of what others have 
thought about the pay legislation, I 
would like to quote from President 
George Washington in 1796, which quo- 
tation appears on page 368 of the hear- 
ings. He said at that time: 

The compensation of the various officers 
of the United States in various instances, 
and in none more than in respect to the 
most important stations, appears to call for 
legislative revision. * * * It would be re- 
pugnant to the vital principles of our Gov- 
ernment virtually to exclude from public 
trusts talents and virtue unless accompa- 
nied by wealth. 


Mr. Chairman, this bill is a non- 
partisan bill. This bill had its genesis 
in a study of Federal employee wages 
begun by President Einsenhower. If 
you will recall, a few years ago many 
of us in the last year of President Eisen- 
hower's administration voted against a 
pay raise because we did not want to 
prejudice the bill with the 7-percent in- 
crease that was voted at that time over 
the President’s veto of the bill which 
was passed by the Congress. Remarks 
have been made concerning the Presi- 
dent having the power in this bill to 
change salary levels as he wills. I sub- 
mit to you that the only Presidential 
authority in this bill to change salary 
levels is in levels IV to VI. In these 
levels the President has the power only 
to change from $26,500 to $29,500. So I 
take a very dim view of those who would 
oppose this bill because it gives too much 
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Presidential authority that is felt not to 
be merited. Certainly, if we demand 
that the President of the United States 
confirm these people in the Senate, we 
would allow the Executive, whether he 
be Democrat or Republican, the discre- 
tion to determine between a $26,500 
amount and a $29,500 amount; and that 
is all this bill does. 

Now, just what have some former 
Eisenhower administration officials 
thought about this bill? I invite your 
attention to page 363 of the hearing 
where the President of Procter & Gam- 
ble Co., Neil McElroy, former Secretary 
of Defense, in a letter to the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Murray] recently. 
He said: 

I am sure it is generally realized that the 
pay reform proposals of the pending legis- 
lation not only are supported by the present 
administration but also conform to recom- 
mendations by President Eisenhower during 
his incumbency. 


Then Mr. Elroy went on to say that 
they are long overdue and merit the sup- 
port of every American interested in good 
government. 

What did Mr. Eisenhower say about 
this himself? On page 367, he says, and 
I quote: 

If we are to retain in Government service 
the highly skilled and able civilian employees 
who contribute so much to the Nation's 
strength, it is clear that certain revisions are 
needed in the statutory pay structures for 
these employees. 


This is what this bill will accomplish. 
You have heard much today about 
comparable salaries, and I will not re- 
peat the defense, but I would like to re- 
mind the Members of this body that 
Federal contractors—if you will examine 
your report further—are indirectly paid 
salaries of $23,000 to $45,000. This 
demonstrates that if we cannot afford to 
buy the kind of technical skills required 
or do not have the funds available to do 
it under the right salary structure, they 
are bought on the outside under a con- 
tract. So, in effect, we do hire people 
at higher salaries than they are cur- 
rently earning in the executive depart- 
ment of the Government. This is a 
calamity and if we face up to our re- 
sponsibilities we will pass legislation to- 
day that helps correct this practice. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. DANIELS]. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 8986. I shall speak on 
a section of the bill, the comparability 
feature. For almost a year now we have 
owed the postal and Federal employees 
of this Nation a debt of honor. That 
debt is overdue. We must pay it. 

As you know, in 1962 the Congress 
passed a pay bill which became Public 
Law 87-793. This was one of the most 
important pieces of legislation ever to 
affect the livelihood and welfare of 
postal and Federal employees. Sections 
502 and 503 of that bill were designed to 
set up, once and for all, an orderly and 
dignified way of providing that these 
fine people in the Government service 
would henceforth be able to earn a living 
comparable to that being earned by peo- 
ple in similar jobs in private industry. 
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Mr. Chairman, Public Law 87-793 was 
designed to insert some order and scien- 
tific approaches to the postal and Fed- 
eral pay scales. It was designed to in- 
sure our loyal and dedicated workers a 
comparable pay scale with those of 
workers in private industry. It was de- 
signed to eliminate the expensive and 
wasteful biennial pay campaigns that 
postal and Federal employee organiza- 
tions have been forced to mount every 
year in order to keep abreast of the eco- 
nomic parade. 

As we all know, Mr. Chairman, work- 
ers in private industry, by and large, 
have their pay raises written into their 
contracts. They get these pay raises 
regularly and quietly without public 
fanfare. The Pay Reform Act of 1962— 
Public Law 87-793—was an attempt to 
give postal and Federal employees the 
Same kind of fair treatment that work- 
ers in private industry get as a matier of 
course. 

In approving that legislation, the Con- 
gress contracted a sacred obligation to 
put postal and Federal pay on a scien- 
tific, orderly, and dignified basis. 

You will remember, Mr. Chairman, 
that when we passed Public Law 87-793, 
it was the sense of the Congress that 
comparability pay raises for postal and 
Federal employees would be practically 
automatic whenever the President of the 
United States—acting on information 
supplied by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics—recommended such raises. 

The late President Kennedy made such 
a recommendation last April 29. We 
have been very slow—too slow—in living 
up to the obligations we contracted when 
we passed the law in 1962. 

Public Law 87-793 had one flaw in it 
which is corrected in the present pay bill, 
H.R. 8986, which the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Morrison] has intro- 
duced. The law, as it was enacted, pro- 
vided for a built-in time lag which would 
give postal and Federal employees com- 
parability, not with the wages in pri- 
vate industry today, but with what they 
were 2 to 3 years ago. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics based its recommenda- 
tions on data collected in late 1961 and 
early 1962. The President made his rec- 
ommendation to the Congress in April 
1963, with the proviso that the proposed 
pay raises would become effective on 
January 1, 1964. 

But workers in private industry had, 
on an average, received two to three pay 
raises in the interim. So the President’s 
proposal would leave postal and Federal 
employees two or three pay raises be- 
hind their civilian counterparts. 

This legislation—H.R. 8986—will give 
these Government workers a wage scale, 
at long last, roughly comparable with 
wage scales in the private sector. 

The Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, of which I have the privi- 
lege to be a member, has approved this 
pay bill. It is now the task of the House 
of Representatives as a whole to redeem 
a pledge that we have permitted to 
gather dust. 

When the Congress approved the 1962 
Pay Reform Act, only 21 Members of this 
House voted against it. In the other 
body, only six Members voted in the neg- 
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ative. Every person who voted affirma- 
tively on this legislation contracted, as I 
have said, a debt of honor payable to the 
postal and Federal employees of the 
United States. We have been careless in 
recognizing this debt; we have been dila- 
tory in paying it. Now the time has 
come for us to act. The integrity of the 
Congress is at stake, and it is our duty 
to preserve that integrity among those 
who deserve so well of us. Therefore I 
urge all of my colleagues to support this 
bill. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MICHEL]. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, it has 
often been said in this game of politics 
that it is not the big things that count 
so much as the little things. Most of 
the heat generated by the news media on 
the legislation before us this afternoon 
has to do with that part of the bill 
which makes up only eight-tenths of 
1 percent of the total in the bill and hav- 
ing to do with increases in pay for Mem- 
bers of the Congress. 

I had occasion over the weekend to 
read the bill and the report and must 
say that some of its provisions did cause 
me great concern, particularly with 
respect to the Congress giving to the 
President the power to arbitrarily set the 
scale of pay for those in the higher 
brackets of the executive branch, rather 
than following the traditional pattern of 
having the Congress set the scale. I must 
say that I, too, was surprised to learn of 
the increases that were in store for some 
of our officers and employees of the Con- 
gress, who have as a general rule shared 
in the increases granted to the postal and 
civil service employees over the past 
several years. Iwas concerned, too, that 
the total amount in the bill exceeded 
President Johnson’s budget figure. 

I am glad, however, in listening to the 
debate thus far to learn that the chair- 
man, supported by his committee, will 
offer an amendment to cut this overall 
figure down to within a million dollars 
of President Johnson’s budget figure. I 
certainly do not want to be in the posi- 
tion this afternoon of voting to increase 
the President's budget, for our Ap- 
propriations Committee in all of the 
department bills before us will be striv- 
ing to keep our appropriations within 
the President’s guidelines and, moreover, 
will be making substantial cuts where 
they can be made. 

Now in addressing myself to the most 
controversial provision of this legislation, 
which I say again embodies only eight- 
tenths of 1 percent of the total amount 
in the bill, I cannot help but recall the 
convincing arguments. for the last in- 
crease made by our Speaker, who was 
then majority leader, Mr. McCormack, 
our minority leader, the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HALLECK], the venerable 
Martin Dies, of Texas, and others. I am 
reminded, too, of a Member of this 
House who at the very outset of the 
debate in 1955 spoke out for increases 
for everybody else but himself; and 
while piously proclaiming that “public 
office is a public trust—we are servants 
of the people“ and that Members of 
Congress did not need a raise, he was 
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stashing away in 80 separate bank ac- 
counts sums of money obviously from 
other sources than straight salary to 
Members of Congress—so much so that 
he ultimately came under Federal in- 
dictment for income tax evasion was 
tried, convicted, and sentenced to prison. 

Now there are those who have argued 
and will continue to argue that one does 
not have to run for Congress, that there 
are always those ready to take his place 
at the prevailing salary scale. There is 
no question but that voting to increase 
one’s own salary is a very ticklish propo- 
sition, but the Founding Fathers recog- 
nized that changes would have to be 
made from time to time by providing in 
section 6, article 1 of the Constitution 
that “the Senators and Representatives 
shall receive a compensation for their 
services, to be ascertained by law.” 

And I would point out further to the 
House, as to the constitutionality of an 
effective date for a salary increase, that 
at the time of the adoption of the first 
10 amendments to the Constitution the 
States refused to ratify a proposed 
amendment that no law varying the 
compensation of the Congress shall take 
effect until an election shall have inter- 
vened. The rejection of that proposed 
amendment refiects the recognition on 
the part of the people that occasion may 
arise requiring adjustments in compen- 
sation without procrastination; and 
further I believe it removes the baseless 
conception held by some persons that 
it is unconstitutional to increase com- 
pensation during the term of office. 

Now I should like to address myself 
to the problems confronting the younger 
Members of this House with growing 
families, and who are required to main- 
tain not only a home in our district but 
also one here in Washington as well. 
Each Member has to determine for him- 
self what is best for his family. My 
wife and I prefer to have our children 
educated and reared in the environment 
of our home community of Peoria, which 
causes me to be more or less a com- 
muter. In the past year I made 25 trips 
back and forth to my district—19 by 
plane at a cost of approximately $111 
for each round trip, six of them by car 
at less cost, but with the attendant wear 
and tear of driving the nearly 1,700 miles 
round trip. 

Now of this total of 25 trips back and 
forth to the district, I was reimbursed for 
only 3 and the balance came out of my 
salary, just as you Members must like- 
wise do for those trips over and above 
the meager 3 provided for us. I do not 
think this fact is known generally to 
the public, for in talking with supposedly 
well-informed people, I find that some 
of them are under the illusion that we 
do not even pay income taxes on our 
salary and that all of our domestic 
travel is paid for by the Government, 
when such is clearly not the case. 

Here in Washington I have just an 
efficiency apartment for which the rent 
last year was $2,700. With the $3,000 
limitation imposed on Members of Con- 
gress for the deduction they might take 
on their income tax return for living 
expenses in Washington, there was, as 
you can see, only $300 left for food for 
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the entire year, not to mention the other 
legitimate costs attendant with “travel 
away from home,” as provided for in the 
Internal Revenue Code. We do not put 
the traveling businessman under this 
kind of limitation, and I for one cannot 
understand why we are so reluctant to 
lay the facts of life before our constitu- 
ents and the American people. 

Mr. Chairman, I come from the land of 
Lincoln, and at the time when Lincoln 
was a Member of this House, the pay 
for Members of Congress was $6 a day. 
There was actually a proposal to move 
the Capitol to Georgetown in those days 
because the room rent was only $8 a 
week in Georgetown as against a $10-a- 
week charge in the District of Columbia. 
I do not propose to remedy our problem 
by moving the site of the Nation’s Capi- 
tol, but I do say that we ought not be 
afraid to face up to the facts of life and 
tell the people about them as far as our 
own personal problems are concerned. 

Now over and above this, I have never 
yet seen a campaign in which I have 
been engaged in which I did not have to 
draw heavily upon my own financial re- 
sources. And all of us spend varying 
amounts for entertaining our visiting 
constituents. I am sure that most, if not 
all of us, support the religious faith and 
church of our choice, but one would be 
surprised of the number of solicitations 
a Member of Congress receives for 
church building funds going on through- 
out his district. The same would hold 
true for hospitals. Yes, and for every 
little volunteer fireman’s ball, PTA ba- 
zaars, and what have you. 

As I mentioned earlier, the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK] gave one 
of the most compelling arguments for an 
increase in 1955 when he recounted the 
days of his first coming to Washington 
with a growing family, and I would say 
that in addition to this big problem of 
movement back and forth from the Dis- 
trict, these year-round sessions foreclose 
Members from the opportunity of par- 
tieipating in their own businesses, in their 
agricultural pursuits, or in any kind of 
law practice. As a matter of fact, one 
gets to that point where he has to make 
the choice as to whether he would like 
to continue in public service or go back 
to his business, industrial, agricultural, 
or professional pursuit, because we are 
no longer able to supplement our income 
when Congress stays in session all year 
long. 

I have often said that this is a much 
more acceptable job if one has no chil- 
dren or is at the age where his children 
are through school, married and on their 
own. But it must be said, too, in sup- 
port of a pay raise for the older more 
experienced Members of this House that 
a married Member with no children and 
no other income who files a joint return 
with his wife pays a Federal income tax 
on his current salary of $5,394, and that 
under the provisions of this bill, his 
Federal income tax will be $9,601, or a 
net income after taxes of $22,899, a net 
increase, then, in take-home pay of 
$5,793. 

Earlier in the year I had occasion to 
read into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
report of our findings on salaries of pub- 
lic officials at the Federal, State, and 
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local level that were in excess or equal 
to that paid to Members of Congress. 
That report appeared in the RECORD on 
July 18, 1963, with a supplement August 
19, 1963, and those figures are, of course, 
already outdated. But it did disclose 
that there were better than 2,000 pub- 
lic officials at the Federal, State, county, 
and local levels drawing salaries, exclu- 
sive of any fringe benefits, over and 
above that paid to Members of Congress, 
and those figures ranged from $22,500 to 
$60,000. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the great re- 
wards I have found in serving in this 
House is that regardless of special in- 
terest and political pressures brought to 
bear upon us, I have been free to speak 
my mind, vote my conscience, and stand 
for principles in which I strongly believe. 

I happen to believe that our constitu- 
ents would prefer that we be financially 
independent to call the shots here as we 
see them regardless of the pressures, in- 
ducements, and enticements and a salary 
level commensurate with our ever-in- 
creasing responsibilities will enable 
Members of the Congress to remain 
“free agents” to discharge our obliga- 
tions as best we see them. 

In view of the assurances given to us 
by the committee that amendments will 
be offered to bring this bill in line with 
the President’s budget figure, I shall 
vote for the bill and would implore my 
colleagues to be strong, stiffen up, and 
do likewise. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 


tleman from Mississippi [Mr. ABER- 
NETHY]. 
Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 


it has been years now since the Federal 
Government operated within its income. 
Year after year we have added to the 
national debt and just as often we have 
again and again advanced the national 
debt ceiling. 

This would be regarded as a poor way 
to run a business. It is just as poor a 
way of operating a government. The 
time has come to put the business of this 
Government in order. It is up to us to 
reduce spending and to begin making 
substantial payments on the national 
debt. If the Congress has any idea of es- 
tablishing a sensible and responsible 
fiscal policy, then the time to begin is 
now and the means of doing it is to 
defeat this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I have for years advo- 
cated, worked for and developed a voting 
record in favor of a balanced budget. 
On numerous occasions I have voted 
against proposals, programs, and salary 
raises, all of which had merit, on the 
ground that the Federal Treasury was 
unable to bear the burdens thereof. 

This bill, Mr. Chairman, will cost $600 
million. To lay it aside would go a long, 
long way toward balancing the Federal 
budget. Indeed, this is what we ought to 
do. 

Some time ago, this administration 
committed itself to a program of econ- 
omy. While I applaud the example, I 
can tell you now it is going to take more 
than turning off a few lights to carry 
through on the promise. Passage of the 
tax cut bill was tied to a promise that 
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Federal expenditures would be reduced. 
The Congress should see to it that this 
commitment is met. To pass this $600 
million pay raise bill on the heels of that 
commitment would amount to a breach 
of faith with the American txapayers. 

Furthermore, Mr. Chairman, the 
passage of this bill is bound to set off 
demands for comparable increases in 
wages, salaries, and profits throughout 
the country. This means more inflation 
and in the end further loss to everyone. 

The salary increases provided for in 
this bill are neither justified nor neces- 
sary. Government pay is good. The 
Civil Service Commission is not encoun- 
tering any trouble at all in recruiting sat- 
isfactory employees for the Federal serv- 
ice. I have not heard of anyone, from 
the highest Cabinet officer down to the 
lowest paid employee, quitting because of 
the level of salary. 

We should vote this bill down and get 
on with the essential business of the Con- 
gress. Furthermore, Mr. Chairman, 
there should be a rollcall vote on the bill. 
I, for one, will stand in favor of such. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. ASH- 
MORE]. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pending bill which 
would increase the salary of all Federal 
employees, including members of the 
President’s Cabinet, Supreme Court 
Judges, all members of the Federal ju- 
diciary and Members of Congress. I op- 
pose this bill, first, because the proposed 
increase for the Members of Congress 
and other high officials is exorbitant and 
unreasonably large. 

In the beginning of our Government 
one of the leaders said: 

Salaries should be fixed in the middle- 
ground where dignity blends with economy. 


I believe this statement is practical 
and based on commonsense. The present 
salary of Congressmen and Federal 
judges—$22,500 per year—is a middle- 
ground salary under our present day 
economy. A Congressman can live on 
this salary in dignity, provided he is 
economical, and certainly, we should all 
be economy minded today with the cost 
of local, State, and Federal Government 
increasing almost every year. Our pres- 
ent national debt has now reached an all- 
time high of approximately $312 billion. 
In an effort to reduce this tremendous 
debt and also bring the Federal Budget 
into balance, President Johnson has an- 
nounced that Federal expenditures for 
fiscal 1965 will be less than they were for 
fiscal 1964. I, and many other Members 
of the House, have applauded the efforts 
of our President to reduce Federal ex- 
penditures and thus make a Federal tax 
cut feasible and practical. Inasmuch as 
I have voted to reduce taxes and pledged 
myself to support the President’s pro- 
gram of reduction in Federal expendi- 
tures, I cannot consistently and con- 
scientiously vote for this bill, which pro- 
vides for salary increase of more than 
one-half billion dollars annually. 

The point is made by many who sup- 
port this legislation that higher-salaries 
would bring better men to Congress. If 
my memory serves me correctly, this 
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same unsound argument was made in 
1954 when congressional salaries were 
last raised. Since that raise went into 
effect, I have not noticed any improve- 
ment in the caliber of those of us who 
have the honor to serve as Members of 
Congress. On the contrary, there are 
many instances today, as well as in the 
past, where well qualified citizens have 
given up high positions to serve for less 
money in the President’s Cabinet, the 
Supreme Court, Federal judiciary and 
the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives. Men of this capacity have freely 
surrendered large incomes so that they 
might accept positions of greater honor, 
trust, and service in the Government of 
their country. 

Yes, there is abundant evidence to 
prove that money alone does not bring 
the best men to Congress, or to other 
offices of great responsibility in our Gov- 
ernment. It is simply love of country 
and the willingness to sacrifice some of 
the material things in life that prompts 
so many people of great mental ability 
to enter the service of our great demo- 
cratic Government. 

This bill provides for an increase of 
$10,000 per year for each Member of 
Congress, Federal judges, and even 
larger increases for members of the Su- 
preme Court, the President’s Cabinet, 
and others. I wish to emphasize the fact 
that a majority of my voting constit- 
uents do not receive as much as $10,000 
in wages or salary per year. Yet, many 
Members will vote today to increase 
their own salary in the sum of $10,000 
annually. I hope that this simple com- 
parison will point out to all of my col- 
leagues the inherent dangers involved in 
the passage of this bill, both from an 
economical and political point of view. 
In my opinion, if Congress expects to 
hold the respect and confidence of the 
people of this country, it should defeat 
this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, in closing I wish to 
call my colleagues attention to an edi- 
torial in the Greenville News of Green- 
ville, S.C., dated March 9, 1964. The 
editor of this great newspaper has 
clearly expressed the conservative view- 
point on this question: 

‘Economy BEGINS—SOMEWHERE ELSE 

If the reader had thought that the ulti- 
mate in congressional extravagance was ex- 
pressed in the $83 million-plus office build- 
ing the House is constructing for one-third 
of its Members he is advised that this 
optimism is unwarranted. 

The Senators and Representatives are not 
yet through with throwing your money 
away. 

Next they plan to throw a little of it their 
way. 

The House Rules Committee, that bastion 
of conservatism, has cleared the way for a 
bill to raise the salaries of most Federal 
employees, including Supreme Court Justices 
(they deserve a raise), Cabinet members, and 
other top Washington officials. 

Also included is an increase of $10,000 per 
year for guess who?—why, the Congressmen, 
of course. 

This is an increase of a whopping 44 per- 
cent for the solons since 1955 when they gave 
themselves another raise which almost 
doubled their pay. 

To be jumped from $12,500 to $32,500 in 
less than 10 years is not bad, not bad at all. 
Especially considering that the cost of liv- 
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ing has risen only some 15 percent since the 
last pay hike. 

What the Congressmen figure they have 
done to deserve this munificent treatment 
at the hands of the taxpayers is beyond 
us. The last time we listened most of them 
were crying, not only for more economy in 
government but also about the sad state of 
things in Washington generally. 

The gap between preaching and practice 
is rather readily apparent, however. 

Of course the Congressmen have more than 
the necessary quota of people telling them 
to go ahead and raise their salary. These 
range from the usual sycophants who tell 
them how great they are, to the natural-born 
spenders who have a mystic attachment to 
squandered tax money, to the union bosses 
who know that few can vote against an in- 
crease in minimum wages if they have voted 
for an increase in congressional wages. 

The net result is that the clamor for 
frugality is pretty well drowned out by the 
exhortations of self-interest. 

It will take a greater noise to be heard 
above the din. If this kind of thing keeps 
on much longer, the incumbent Congress- 
men may hear it at the ballot boxes. 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
briefly speak on the question of increased 
salaries for judges. We dare not be nig- 
gardly in our compensation to our 
judges. The laborer is worthy of his 
hire. Our judges are laborers in the 
vineyards of the law and worthy of their 
hire. We should not belittle their work 
by underrating their value. 

Economy is one thing; parismony is 
another. It is false economy to devalue 
their worth. It is parsimony to excise 
the bill’s increase. 

I am informed that somebody will of- 
fer an amendment to strike out the 
provision about judicial salaries. Such 
action would lessen their dignity, wound 
their pride, and affect their standing. 
It is vainglorious to place a cheap tag 
upon them. 

Emerson said: 

We often pay dear for a small frugality. 


Unless we increase judicial salaries, 
lawyers of standing, attainment, and 
rare ability, who are much needed on 
the bench, will refrain from making the 
sacrifice in wearing the ermine of judi- 
cial office. 

You cannot catch flies with vinegar. 
Advance in pay is the honey that will 
attract. Salary, of course, is not the only 
attraction for acceptance of judgeship. 
These are prestige and opportunity to 
render services. Justice is the bread of 
the Nation, because everyone hungers 
for it, but it cannot be had cheaply. 

You cannot buy the experience needed 
on the bench for a song, nor the wisdom 
required for a will-o'-the-wisp: 

Remember the safety of our people lies 
in our courts. The courthouse is the 
repository of our liberties. And it is the 
judge who must know how to apply the 
“never-changing principles of freedom 
to the ever-changing conditions” of this 
Nation. We need the best judicial talent 
obtainable. 

Judges are no different than we are. 
As Shakespeare has it, “he is fed with 
the same food, hurt with the same weap- 
ons, subject to the same diseases, healed 
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by the same means, warmed and cooled 
by the same winter and summer as we 
are.“ 

The present era of inflation has 
caught up with him as with us. He too 
must pay the premium on his life in- 
surance. He too must pay the interest 
on his mortgage. He too must pay for 
the education of his children. He too 
must pay the increases for food and 
raiment. He too must pay the install- 
ment due on his auto. He too must pay 
his income taxes. We must do unto him 
as we do unto ourselves. We would in- 
deed be selfish brutes if we raised our 
salaries and not theirs. 

I would much rather cancel out this 
bill in its entirety than deprive our 
judges of a much needed hike in salary. 

I desire a satisfied, happy, contented 
judiciary than one disgruntled and un- 
happy. It is no answer to say they have 
life tenure. 

Then we should have never raised their 
emolument above $7,500—that was the 
amount of salary accorded a U.S. district 
judge when I was elected to Congress 
42 years ago. That was our salary also. 
By easy stages the salaries of district 
judges were raised to $10,000, 1926; to 
$17,500, 1946; to $22,500, 1955. Our in- 
creases paralleled theirs. With each ju- 
dicial salary advance bill we heard the 
same argument—life tenure—each time 
we cast that argument into limbo. We 
now hear it again as a sort of echo from 
limbo. 

It should have no weight—no more 
weight than a feather in a high wind. 

Unlike Members of Congress, judges 
cannot practice law and thus supple- 
ment their salary. Their outside activi- 
ties are restricted. They must pretty 
well stick to their judicial knitting. 

Felix Frankfurter said: 

A judge should be compounded of the 
faculties that are demanded of the historian 
and the philosopher and the prophet. The 
last demand upon him—to make some fore- 
cast of the consequences of his action—is 
perhaps the heaviest. To pierce the curtain 
of the future, to give shape and visage to 
mysteries still in the womb of time is the 
gift of imagination. These judges must 
have something of the creative artist in 
them; they must have antennas registering 
feeling and judgment beyond logical, let 
alone quantitative, proof. 


Do you suppose you can procure such 
judges for a shilling a piece? No in- 
deed. If a judge is to be historian, phi- 
losopher and prophet, he must be paid 
accordingly. 

A good judge stands against unjust 
winds that blow, as a haven of refuge 
for those who might otherwise suffer, 
because they are helpless or weak or out 
numbered or because they refuse to con- 
form to prejudice or are the victims of 
intolerance. 

A judge rendering such invaluable 
service is a good judge, entitled to a good 
salary. Happily our courts abound in 
such judges. 

Our judiciary in our land is second to 
none. Let our pride in our judiciary 
equal the length and content of a fair 
purse. The increases set for our judges 
are fair and equitable. 

Why is a Justice of the highest Court 
in our land paid less than most of the 
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successful members of the bar appearing 
before him earn in fees? 

Furthermore, unless we make the judi- 
ciary attractive financially, then only 
the scions of wealth will aspire to judge- 
ships. Then we shall set up a sort of 
judiciary aristocracy—a fate I would not 
wish upon our Nation. We cannot afford 
to have only rich men man our judicial 
stations. 

We must pay salaries that provide en- 
couragement to men and women of the 
highest ability, dedication, legal train- 
ing, judicial temperament and conviction 
about the American way of life. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
Mr. Poor]. 

Mr. POOL. Mr. Chairman, I have 
consistently advocated upward adjust- 
ments in the pay of employees in the 
lower grades of the postal service and 
Classification Act schedules. Federal 
employees should be paid comparable 
salaries as those paid in private industry. 
However, when I voted in committee on 
H.R. 8986 in November of last year 
against the bill, I felt that only the first 
five grades of the Classification Act and 
the first four levels of the postal service 
should be raised. I felt that other 
raises should be delayed until the Fed- 
eral budget was balanced. Today our 
President, Lyndon B. Johnson, has cut 
the deficit by one-half and has proposed 
a budget of less than $100 billion. His 
philosophy shows every sign of good 
sound fiscal governmental responsibility. 
In fairness and fair play, I feel now if the 
proposed amendments are adopted—and 
I feel they will be—that the bill will be 
reduced to come within the President’s 
budget, and I will support the bill if it 
is so reduced. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. Dorn]. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Chairman, the Con- 
gress must set the example for the rest 
of the Government and for the people 
of the country. In opposing this pay 
raise bill, I do so because the Congress 
must set the example of economy, fru- 
gality, and restraint. 

Inflation is still a great threat to the 
security of our country and welfare of 
our people. I fear cheap money mote 
than I fear the Communists. The Con- 
gress must provide for the American peo-- 
ple a sound dollar. We must have a bal- 
anced national budget. Someone must 
sacrifice if our economy is to be main- 
tained and our Nation preserved. 

This bill, in providing a tremendous 
increase in salary for members of the 
Supreme Court and a $10,000 annual in- 
crease in salary for each Member of 
Congress, is not the way to stop inflation. 
If we pass this bill, it will be the signal 
throughout the country for wage in- 
creases, and price increases: and none 
in the Congress could argue against it. 
Many organizations who are advocating 
the passage of this bill know that Con- 
gress, if it passes this legislation, will be 
in a compromising position. 

The people are looking to their Rep- 
resentatives in this Congress to put a 
stop to wild Federal spending at home 
and abroad. We cannot do the job if 
we are to increase our own salary by 
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$10,000. The people are looking to us 
to put the bridle on the Supreme Court— 
not to pat them on the back for outlaw- 
ing prayer, Bible reading, and God in 
our schools and other sinister decisions, 
by increasing their salary by $10,000. 

The people appreciate the fact that 
the Congress worked long and hard last 
year for economy in Government. I be- 
lieve the people were proud that we 
stayed in session right up to the Christ- 
mas holidays in order to do what we 
thought was right. I know the people 
have confidence in their duly elected 
Representatives. But, Mr. Chairman, we 
will undo all of our good work by voting 
to increase our own salary. 

Mr. Chairman, I simply do not believe 
it is right to vote for our own salary in- 
crease and make it almost immediately 
effective. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot and will not 
support this bill. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON]. 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in wholehearted sup- 
port of the legislation before us and 
also to express my support for the 
amendments which the chairman of the 
committee [Mr. Murray] will submit 
later during consideration of the bill un- 
der the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been a very re- 
warding experience for me during this, 
my first term in the Congress, to have 
participated in the lengthy hearings and 
executive discussions from which has 
emerged the legislation now before the 
House. 

I sincerely believe that any reasoned 
analysis of this legislation cannot help 
but lead to an equally reasoned con- 
clusion that H.R. 8986 is extremely de- 
sirable legislation and that it should be 
enacted promptly . 

H.R. 8986 modernizes every major Fed- 
eral statutory salary system. Its primary 
objective is the implementation of the 
comparability principle which the Con- 
gress committed the Federal Govern- 
ment to in 1962. It also provides reason- 
able salary adjustments for Federal 
executives, judges, and Members of Con- 
gress that maintain proper and neces- 
sary pay distinctions between these of- 
ficials and so-called career employees. 

We have heard argument advanced 
here this afternoon that we cannot 
afford to enact pay adjustment legisla- 
tion at a time when our President is 
engaged in promoting the strictest econ- 
omy in all governmental operations. It is 
my considered judgment that this legis- 
lation is completely in accord with the 
President’s economy progam and I sub- 
mit that we simply cannot afford not to 
enact it. 

The President himself has recognized, 
as all able administrators do, that econ- 
omy achieved at the expense of low 
wages is illusory. A pay system that does 
not permit the Federal Government to 
recruit the best qualified personnel and 
encourage them to make careers of serv- 
ice to their Government, and which 
does not promote increased productiv- 
ity—which destroys morale—cannot in 
any terms of good management be con- 
sidered as contributing to economy. 
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Recognizing this, President Johnson 
in his budget message to the Congress in 
January, in a much quoted statement, 
said, and I quote: 

Although this budget is deliberately re- 
strictive; I have concluded that Government 
economy will be best served by an upward 
adjustment in salaries. 


The President recommended salary ad- 
justments on the basis of comparability 
for career employees, along with in- 
creased rates for Federal executives, the 
Congress, and the judiciary, to bring 
their salary levels “more nearly com- 
mensurate with their respective respon- 
sibilities.” For this purpose, he allo- 
cated an amount of $545 million in the 
fiscal 1965 budget. 

Mr. Chairman, in the private sector 
of our economy pay raises are always 
considered in the light of productivity. 
I think it is quite important, therefore, 
that we ascertain if this legislation is 
justified on the basis of the productivity 
of our Federal Government work force. 

First of all, the record shows that Gov- 
ernment employment, except for sea- 
sonal ups and downs, has remained fairly 
static in the past 10 years. This is true 
despite the fact that our total population 
has increased appreciably, and that the 
Federal Government has undertaken a 
complexity of new and vastly expensive 
missions, some of which would have been 
beyond comprehension 10 years ago, 

In 1946, there were 19 civilian workers 
serving each 1,000 American citizens. 
The number dropped to 14 by 1956, and 
today it is down to 13—a 31-percent de- 
crease. If we were to subtract all em- 
ployees working in Defense, the postal 
service, and the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, the Federal Government, for all its 
varied and important new activities, 
would be employing less people than 
the telephone industry. 

It is certainly interesting to note that 
in May 1960, the Post Office Department, 
in consultation with management ex- 
perts, made an objective projection of 
employment in the Post Office Depart- 
ment for the next 5 years. Under the 
projection, it was predicted that total 
postal employment on June 30, 1963, 
would be 614,000. This was the mini- 
mum number of employees it was felt 
would be necessary to maintain proper 
postal service in the face of a rapidly 
increasing population and a consequent 
increase in mail volume. The actual fig- 
ures show that employment as of June 
30, 1963 in the Post Office Department 
was 587,000—27,000 persons less than 
the employment estimated in May 1960. 
More startling, certainly, is the fact that 
in fiscal year 1963 the Post Office De- 
partment handled 67.9 billion pieces of 
mail—an increase of 1.4 billion pieces 
over fiscal year 1962—and that it han- 
dled this huge increase with less em- 
ployees—1,316 to be exact—than were 
on the payroll in the preceding year. 

Certainly, the record is clear that the 
Federal Government as an employer need 
make no apology for the production out- 
put of its employees. 

Mr. Chairman, the weight of the eco- 
nomie facts of life support the enact- 
ment of this legislation. I repeat that 
H.R. 8986 is not only consistent with 
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Government economy, but that it will 
contribute to economy and this is not a 
fraudulent statement. We simply can- 
not afford not to pass this legislation if 
we are to keep faith to our commitments 
that Federal salaries shall be compara- 
ble, where possible, to private industry 
salaries and if we are to promote effi- 
ciency and economy in Government. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Gary]. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, my col- 
leagues tell me that as a Member of this 
House who is not seeking reelection to 
the Congress, I should be able to view 
the legislation before us today in a com- 
pletely objective manner. I can only 
say to them it is not that easy: in fact, 
my departure from the wars of this body 
at the end of the present term makes my 
decision on this Federal pay bill more 
difficult. There are political facts of life 
that almost dictate the decisions of a 
candidate on legislative questions of this 
kind. As a noncandidate—and I say this 
with no disrespect of our political proc- 
esses—the influencing considerations 
seem to be more numerous. 

For this reason I am deeply interested 
in the actions that will be taken on this 
Federal salary bill today. There are 
parts of the measure which I find objec- 
tionable. I am concerned by its high 
cost at a time when taxes are being cut 
and efforts are being made elsewhere to 
reduce Federal spending through the 
curtailment and consolidation of Federal 
programs. 

There are such obvious inequities in 
the bill that they lead inevitably to the 
question: Was the measure carefully and 
properly drawn? I call particular atten- 
tion to the fact that the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue could only be paid 
under this bill at what is called execu- 
tive level 4. This status, in my judg- 
ment, unfairly, and improperly down- 
grades the office of a man who reports 
directly to the Secretary of the Treasury 
and has, among his many duties, the ad- 
ministration of our vast tax program 
through the management of an agency 
with more than 60,000 employees in more 
than 1,000 cities. Legislative history 
has placed the office of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue at a level comparable 
with that of an under secretary; yet this 
bill we have before us today ranks the 
office lower than that of the Director of 
the Disarmament Agency, the Adminis- 
trator of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration, the Chairman of the Federal 
Maritime Commission and many others 
whose management duties and personnel 
responsibilities do not come close to 
comparing with his. 

I understand that an amendment will 
be offered today to correct this particular 
situation, but what of other possible in- 
equities? Has enough consideration 
been given in committee to the fact that 
this will be the third increase in salaries 
for Federal career employees in 15 
months at a total cost of $1,650 million. 
The purpose of this bill, of course, is to 
carry out the intent of legislation 
enacted during the 87th Congress to 
bring Federal pay scales in line with 
those paid in private industry. I am 
told that this bill achieves that pur- 
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pose, but I am not sure the argument will 
prove convincing to the $350 a month 
secretaries in my congressional district. 

On the other hand, I can see con- 
siderable merit to many parts of the 
bill—particularly the increases pro- 
posed for Cabinet members and other 
Federal executives, Federal judges, and 
Members of the Congress. As one who 
cannot profit by the raise because of its 
effectiveness after my retirement, I am 
convinced that these high officials of our 
Government are deserving of greater 
compensation for their services. It is 
unfortunate that this particular part of 
the bill has drawn the greatest criticism. 

I hold in my hand a list of executive 
salaries paid to their officers by many 
of the leading industrial corporations in 
the United States. This list shows that 
four officials of the General Motors Corp. 
were paid for their services in excess of 
$500,000 each in 1962, and three other 
officials of the company were paid in ex- 
cess of $400,000 each. As you go down 
this list you find executive after execu- 
tive receiving from $100,000 to $200,000 
annually. Even many State govern- 
ments are offering better salaries to their 
officials than the Federal Government. 
Under these circumstances, it makes it 
extremely difficult to ask men like De- 
fense Secretary McNamara to give up a 
far more lucrative salary, come to Wash- 
ington and assume the awesome respon- 
sibilities of Secretary of Defense. for 
$25,000 annually. Not many months ago 
Postmaster General Day, charged with 
the responsibility of running the world’s 
largest business at the same $25,000 an- 
nual salary, had to resign as Postmaster 
General because it was costing him more 
money to serve than he was making. In 
financial terms, he announced at the 
time, that he had merely “run out of 
gas.” 

Members of Congress and the Federal 
judiciary have not received an increase 
in pay since 1955. In that period there 
have been six salary increases for em- 
ployees of the Federal classified service 
with a cumulative increase in pay of 
approximately 51 percent. 

I would hasten to add that we cannot 
expect to pay our public servants or, as 
Members of the Congress, to receive com- 
pensation on a scale equal to that paid 
in private enterprise. We will always 
have to count on the dedication of a 
citizen to the service of his country. But 
it seems to me that we are going to have 
to do something if we are to continue to 
attract better men to the public service. 
A more reasonable salary schedule would 
certainly help. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. 
Chairman will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama, 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pending pay raise bill. It was only a 
few weeks ago that this House voted to 
reduce our income tax. This reduction 
meant we have decreased the Federal 
Government’s present revenue by over 
$11.5 billion for the next 2 years. 

Such an action will obviously add mil- 
lions to the already enormous national 
debt. Now the pending bill proposes to 
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needlessly spend even more unearned 
money. It is not only a have-your-cake- 
and-eat-it-too scheme, but the cake is 
expected to grow while it is eaten. 

I am sure many Members of Congress 
that supported the tax reduction did 
so on the good faith the President 
actually meant if the Congress actually 
reduced taxes, the administration would 
make a concerted effort to actually re- 
duce spending. This pay raise bill 
flouts its finger in the face of the Ex- 
ecutive’s promise. It is nothing but 
foolish to reduce your income and at 
the same time increase your bills. 

Besides the fiscal danger of a pay raise, 
such a move is not needed. Many Mem- 
bers of Congress are making more now 
than they could in the outside profes- 
sions. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this opportunity to commend the gentle- 
man from Virginia on the points he has 
made with reference to the Comissioner 
of Internal Revenue. I am inclined to 
agree with him and will support an 
amendment to upgrade the salary level 
of the Commissioner. He is directly re- 
sponsible to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and responsible for 60,000 employees 
in the collection of over $100 billion in 
taxes. He is entitled to an increase. 

Mr. GARY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. JONES]. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I appreciate the many difficulties 
in arriving at a satisfactory agreement 
on any controversial bill, and certainly 
this bill can qualify as being contro- 
versial. Among those of us who oppose 
this bill in its present form, you would 
probably find almost as great a variety 
of reasons as there will be votes against 
the bill. I appreciate the courtesy of the 
chairman of the committee, the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Murray] in 
allowing me the opportunity of making 
these brief observations I will make, and 
to point out the areas where I find my- 
self in disagreement with the majority 
of the committee. 

May I say at the outset that I cannot 
argue that there are not thousands of 
employees throughout this Nation who 
are badly in need of a pay raise, and I 
would think that a majority of these are 
employees in the Post Office Department. 
I know that here in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and in practically all of the 
metropolitan centers of the Nation there 
are clerks and carriers who, because of 
their low salaries, are forced to seek em- 
ployment in their off hours, and for their 
wives to work to supplement the family 
income. This problem becomes less 
acute as we move to the smaller towns. 
villages, and rural areas, where in some 
of the smaller post offices the clerks and 
rural route carriers are among the high- 
est paid individuals in the community 
on a comparative basis, considering the 
educational and training requirements 
to qualify for the job. That is why I 
have advocated for years a cost-of-living 
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formula to be included in the pay sched- 
ule of the classified and postal employees. 
Unions and private industry recognize 
this factor in establishing scales of pay. 

However, I must say that I do not con- 
sider that there is the urgency for pay 
increases in the upper brackets of Gov- 
ernment employees, including Members 
and employees of Congress. In view of 
the recent tax cut; the announcement of 
the President of his desire to curtail ex- 
penses wherever possible, and to ap- 
proach a balanced budget, convinces me 
that under the circumstances, I cannot 
support a pay increase in the legislative 
branch of Government, just as I am op- 
posed to increases in the other higher 
brackets. I do not have the fear that 
has been expressed by some that I would 
suffer political repercussions if I voted for 
a pay increase for Members of Congress. 
In fact, if the legislative pay increase 
were in a separate package, and could 
be considered on its own merits—I might 
say at this point that I think the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. MICHEL] made 
a very splendid statement in that re- 
gard—I would have no hesitancy in vot- 
ing for some adjustments. 

Furthermore, I feel that the legislative 
pay should never have been tied in with 
the general pay increase bill, and I am 
hopeful that the entire title II will be re- 
moved from this bill by an amendment. 
I feel certain that such an amendment 
will be offered. I would also hope to have 
the opportunity of voting for amend- 
ments which will be offered to other sec- 
tions of the bill. I exvect to offer some 
amendments to the legislative sections of 
the wi „en WOuld propose to place cer- 
tain restrictions on any increase in con- 
— pay if title II remains in the 
b 


I agree that the pay for a Member of 
Congress who devotes his full time to 
this job is not adequate. I have an 
amendment which I propose to offer 
which would take into account the out- 
side income for personal services, which 
would imply that the Member of Con- 
gress is taking time away from this job 
to get other compensation. I think that 
should be taken into consideration and 
I shall offer such an amendment when 
the proper time comes. 

In closing, may I say that I expect to 
be among those who will seek to secure 
a roilcali on the final passage of this bill. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. For- 
RESTER]. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, 
I voted against the rule for H.R. 8986 
which provides an increase in the salary 
of all Federal employees. 

This was a very unpleasant vote to 
cast, but it was one vote I felt I must 
cast in the public interest, our country’s 
interest, and even in the Federal em- 
employees interest. 

I am reasonably certain that some 
Government employees need and deserve 
some moderate increase in salaries. This 
bill, however, must be voted up or down. 
We are not permitted to vote for in- 
creases for those that deserve increases, 
and, in my judgment, the bad outweighs 
the good so far as this legislation is con- 
cerned. 
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I do not believe that this one bill 
should cover salaries for postal work- 
ers, Government workers, Congressmen, 
Supreme Court Judges, and all Federal 
employees of every kind. It is a catch 
all, and, in my judgment, the various 
employees should be dealt with separate- 
ly so far as salaries are concerned. 

This bill raises the Congressmen’s 
salaries in the sum of $10,000. The pres- 
ent salary is $22,500, making a raise of 
over 40 percent. Though our present 
salary is not stupendous, everything con- 
sidered, we can live on it in Washing- 
ton with dignity, and as well as perhaps 
the majority of us have been accus- 
tomed. 

A few days ago this Congress voted a 
tax cut causing a deficit of $1114 billion, 
which coupled with the deficit, which 
the administration concedes will occur 
this year, will create an additional defi- 
cit of close to $20 billion. Our national 
debt is about $312 billion and increasing 
hourly. We are passing laws to prevent 
the flow of gold to foreign countries, and 
even passing laws discouraging travel in 
foreign countries, in order that the 
money spent by these travelers in foreign 
countries will not have to be redeemed 
from our short gold supply. Our Presi- 
dent has the lights cut out in the White 
House at night. I think everyone will 
agree that if lights burn at night, they 
ought to burn at the White House. We 
are closing installations, even closing 
weather stations, costing over $10,000 
annually to operate; orders are going 
out to military installations to cut out 
jobs, release civilian personnel, and use 
military men in jobs formerly held by 
civilians, because we say we must econo- 
mize. Under such circumstances I can- 
not, and will not, support a $10,000 an- 
nual increase in Congressmen’s salaries. 
As a matter of fact, the increases in this 
bill would give Congressmen, Supreme 
Court judges, and certain employees in 
Congress an increase in salary larger 
than the entire earnings of at least 75 
percent of the people in the district I 
represent. 

Raises in salaries do not put additional 
money in the employees’ pockets for 
long. Increases produce further infla- 
tion, and in a few months the increases 
are completely absorbed by higher prices 
in the marketplace, and particularly 
higher increases in the necessities of 
life. Continued increases with inflation 
following these increases are destroying 
jobs, idling many people who are willing 
to work and must work, and materially 
reducing Government work in the vari- 
ous localities. People drawing social se- 
curity, pensions, or annuities are having 
the living that they thought they had 
provided for themselves completely 
wiped out by inflation. Our money is 
now so cheap, and our prices on goods 
are so high, that we cannot sell to for- 
eign countries. These foreign countries 
are unable to pay our prices, but they 
would if they could, and doubtless would 
like us better if they could buy from us 
instead of receiving charity from us. It 
embarrasses anyone to receive charity. 

It is said that higher salaries would 
bring better men to Congress and put 
better judges on the bench. I have been 
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here 14 years and I have a high regard 
for my colleagues, but I certainly cannot 
say that any improvement in the quality 
of the Members is due to salary in- 
creases. I do not believe that the in- 
creases in salaries have increased the 
quality of the judges sitting on the U.S. 
Supreme Court. 

This bill will cost the taxpayers of 
America a half billion dollars annually. 
I have always supported adequate wages 
for our postal workers and our Federal 
Government employees, and I will sup- 
port reasonable increases any time I am 
permitted to do so. There is a way, 
however, to extend proper increases to 
these workers without resorting to an 
overall bill that will materially increase 
salaries of Congressmen and certain 
other Federal employees of approximate- 
ly 40-odd percent. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
JOELSON]. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, as one 
who believes that postal and other Fed- 
eral employees are entitled to a fair and 
reasonable rate of pay, I certainly sup- 
port their cause as expressed in the bill 
under consideration. 

With regard to the congressional pay 
increases, I believe that the committee 
should have favored an increase of 15 
percent which is the rise in the cost of 
living since the last pay increase in 1955. 
This should be coupled with authority to 
reimburse each Member for all travel 
expenses for trips relating to his con- 
gressional duties to and from the district 
which he represents, and also to reim- 
burse each Member in the sum of $200 
each month for costs and expenses of 
residing in Washington. 

The approach I have outlined would 
take the American people into our con- 
fidence, and bring them a greater aware- 
ness of the problem. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. SELDEN]. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pending measure. 
In recent weeks Congress voted the larg- 
est tax cut in the history of our Na- 
tion. To justify a tax cut of this mag- 
nitude, many who voted for it stated 
they expected to vote for a decrease in 
expenditures. Yet, the legislation under 
consideration today will increase—not 
decrease—Federal expenditures by more 
than $600 million. 

Undoubtedly there are some increases 
included in the pending bill that can be 
justified. Others, however, are exces- 
sive and unwarranted. An increase of 
nearly 45 percent in the salary of Mem- 
bers of Congress is only one example of 
the latter category. 

Should the Congress fail to exercise 
restraint in connection with its own sal- 
aries, it is unreasonable to believe that 
it can exert a reasonable degree of cau- 
tion in connection with other Federal 
expenditures. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, 
I expect to vote in opposition to the 
pending bill, and I trust the opportunity 
will be given me, and other Members of 
like mind, to cast a record vote against 
this measure. 
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Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RANDALL]. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
voted “aye” on House Resolution 650 on 
the “rule” for H.R. 8986. Some Mem- 
bers may have opposed the rule because 
they thought it might be the only record 
vote during this debate. I must disagree 
with this thinking. Those of us who are 
opposed to some of the provisions of the 
bill believe it can be amended and realize 
that for it to be amended it must be de- 
bated. There is nothing evil in the rule. 
The fact that congressional salaries are 
tied up in one measure with salary ad- 
justments of the postal workers and clas- 
sified service was not the fault of the 
Rules Committee. That committee pro- 
vided for an open rule and a reasonable 
amount of debate. A closed rule would 
have failed. 

But support of the rule by a Member 
does not mean he is in sympathy with 
the provisions of the bill, but simply 
opens the matter for full debate and dis- 
cussion with amendment at any point. 

I must oppose H.R. 8986 as it is now 
written. I hope it may be amended to- 
morrow so that it will be possible to sup- 
port the bill so far as postal workers and 
some of the other Federal career em- 
ployees are concerned. I am hopeful 
that title II or that portion of the bill 
pertaining to Federal legislative salaries 
may be stricken out and considered sepa- 
rately at some future time. Certainly 
section 204(a), which sets the rate of 
compensation for Members of Congress 
at $32,500 per annum, should not have to 
be voted up or down as a part of a bill 
pertaining to Federal employees’ salaries. 

I realize a Member who talks against 
a congressional pay raise is not going to 
increase his popularity with his col- 
leagues. The fact remains we do owe 
$312 billion and pay about $11 billion a 
year in interest. 

Worse yet, if we approve for ourselves 
a $10,000 pay raise then we become vul- 
nerable to every group in the country, 
including every special group that asks 
for this or that whenever they come 
along, once we vote ourselves this raise. 

It has been suggested that unless a 
Member asserts again and again that 
he wants to be on record by a rollcall 
vote that he is sneaking or underhanded 
and any other sort of vote is a secret 
vote. It is said he does not want to let 
his constituents know where he stands 
on this bill. I submit this reasoning is 
fallacious for the reason the true test 
of a Member's stand on this bill will de- 
pend on what he does at the time amend- 
ments are offered and whether or not he 
stands to ask for a teller vote and wheth- 
er he walks through the teller line to 
seek the adoption of a perfecting amend- 
ment—where everyone in the galleries 
can observe this method of his voting. 
Furthermore, no Member can be said to 
be hiding from his constituents if he 
states his views clearly and participates 
in the debate. 

Returning to the provisions of title II 
of the bill, I think some more support 
might have been gained for the congres- 
sional salary increase if the effective date 
were January 1, 1965. Then it could be 
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said that this Congress was not voting 
itself an increase but was voting an in- 
crease for the 89th Congress. In most 
of the States, the opportunity still exists 
for anyone who may be so attracted to 
file for office in consideration of this 
rate of pay. Filing for office in several 
States does not close until June, July, 
August, and in a few instances in Sep- 
tember. By making January 1, 1965, the 
effective date, no one could say the pres- 
ent Congress was voting itself a raise but 
simply providing for an increase in pay 
for the new Congress. 

I submit that for the committee to 
provide in the bill a 44-percent increase 
is the wrong approach. I suspect I speak 
for many of the Members when I say 
a better approach for a compensation 
adjustment for Members would have 
been to make some allowance for ex- 
penses incurred by official trips to the 
district and within the congressional dis- 
trict with the provision that there be 
a strict accounting for these expenses. 
I think the pattern of the Canadian 
Parliament is a good approach in this 
direction. In the Pennsylvania legisla- 
ture, I understand there is a similar ap- 
proach to the compensation problem for 
members. To prove the fairness on this 
point of expenses the Internal Revenue 
Service never questions the $3,000 de- 
duction for living expenses accorded 
Members here in the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Congress simply cannot afford the 
luxury of voting a salary increase in 
face of several overriding circumstances. 
Why is this so? First, we have a na- 
tional debt of $312 billion. We cannot 
in good conscience vote ourselves a big 
increase and at the same time ask every- 
one else to take all possible steps to de- 
crease the national debt. This would 
be but an illustration of “do as we say 
and not do as we do.” A second reason 
is that the Congress has just enacted 
the biggest tax cut in the history of this 
Nation. This was done in an effort to 
spur the economy, decrease unemploy- 
ment, but when that bill was passed the 
Congress made the commitment to take 
all reasonable means to cut Government 
spending, and it would be a violation 
of this commitment for the Congress to 
turn around a few months later and vote 
itself the huge pay increase proposed in 
this bill. A third reason against a big 
increase in congressional salaries at this 
time is it would be inconsistent with our 
urging of the executive branch for re- 
straint and reduction in Federal ex- 
penditures, President Johnson has re- 
sponded and is showing determined effort 
to hold spending to the lowest limit con- 
sistent with good government and ade- 
quate national defense. If the Members 
of Congress are unwilling to exert re- 
straint in the matter of their own sala- 
ries, then they have no right to demand 
economy in other Federal expenditures. 

I am sure Congress looks with favor 
on the plight of the rank and file of Fed- 
eral employees. But the postal em- 
ployees in particular should be relieved 
of carrying all other Federal employees 
on their backs when it comes to salary 
adjustments. I hope I can support these 
postal and some of the classified em- 
ployees in their needed salary adjust- 
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ments but I cannot vote for such a small 
increase for postal employees and, in the 
same measure, vote a $10,000 increase for 
myself. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the balance of the time on this side to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Wick- 
ERSHAM]. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
while I favor a pay raise for postal and 
classified Government workers, I can- 
not vote for the bill unless salary in- 
creases for executive and congressional 
personnel are eliminated. 

Therefore, I shall introduce an amend- 
ment to knock out pay hikes for the leg- 
islative branch, including Senators and 
House Members. If it fails, I will vote 
against the pay raise bill. 

I also plan to introduce an amendment 
eliminating pay increases for members 
of the judicial branch. Supreme Court 
Justices are now making $35,000 per 
year. Based on some of their recent deci- 
sions, perhaps they should be paying the 
Government $35,000 per year for the 
— of being a Supreme Court Jus- 

ce. 

This pay bill is a mockery of sound 
government fiscal policy. I do not see 
the logic of Congress advocating econ- 
omy with one hand and voting foolish 
salary increases with the other. 

Mr.CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. CUNNING- 
HAM]. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
as a member of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, I am aware of 
problems confronting our employees. I 
have in the past supported reasonable 
wage increases for our employees and 
helped in legislation on other matters 
which concern them. I have considered 
the needs of our employees just as I 
would if I were a private employer. In- 
deed, the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee has the same responsibility 
on wages and working conditions of 
Federal employees as does an employer 
in private industry for his employees. 

I again favored wage adjustments for 
employees of the Government when 
hearings were held and the bill before us 
was debated in the committee last year. 
I do so today. However, I strongly op- 
posed the whopping increases in salary 
for the legislative branch, including 
Members of Congress, and the high- 
ranking members of the executive 
branch, including Cabinet officers and 
other officials. I also opposed the big 
increases for members of the judiciary. 

I consistently supported the proposi- 
tion that the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service should debate and ap- 
prove salary legislation for Post Office 
and rank-and-file classified employees. 
That is the responsibility of the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
But the salary increases for the mem- 
bers of the legislative, executive, and 
judicial branches of the Government do 
not rightly belong in this bill. The sal- 
ary legislation affecting these latter 
three groups should properly go to the 
Committees on House Administration 
and Judiciary, just as they have in the 
past. Even so, I repeat, Mr. Chairman, 
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I can see no justification for the whop- 
ping increases proposed in this bill for 
the legislative, executive, and judicial 
branches. I so stated in my minority 
views which are before you as a part of 
the committee report. 

We have just passed a huge tax reduc- 
tion bill and many nice speeches were 
made by the supporters of that bill that 
we should now economize. But the ink 
is hardly dry on that measure when now 
we have before us this huge increase in 
salaries for ourselves, the high-ranking 
members of the executive branch and 
the judiciary. This proposal certainly 
does not set a good example of our in- 
tention to reduce spending. 

After the general debate is concluded, 
Mr. Chairman, I shall offer amendments 
to the pending bill to eliminate the sal- 
ary increases for officials of the legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial branches. If 
my efforts to divorce these from title I, 
which has to do with the postal and 
rank-and-file classified workers, fail, 
then I shall have to vote against the en- 
tire bill. 

Mr. Chairman, as I stated in my mi- 
nority views which were written by me 
last fall, I do not argue with any Mem- 
ber as to whether he thinks his pay 
should be increased by 45 percent or if 
he believes similar increases should be 
given to the high-ranking officials of the 
executive branch and the Federal judi- 
ciary. I do, however, in all sincerity, call 
upon each Member to stand up in sup- 
port of a rolicall on final passage in 
order that the public will know just 
where each Member stands. 

I voted for the rule to bring this meas- 
ure before us. I felt dutybound to do 
so because the bill came from my com- 
mittee. But it should be understood 
that I did so because I felt certain the 
rule would be adopted and I could then 
offer the amendments to separate the 
postal and rank-and-file wage section of 
the bill from the excessive increases pro- 
posed for Members of Congress, Cabinet 
officers, and members of the judiciary. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as she may consume to the 
gentlewoman from New Jersey [Mrs. 
Dwyer]. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Chairman, there 
is much in the pending bill, HR. 8986, 
that I strongly support. But I feel 
obliged to state at the outset that I can- 
not accept the justification for raising 
the salaries of Members of Congress. I 
trust we shall have an opportunity to 
vote on this specific question, and I 
believe it can be done in such a way that 
other sections of the bill will not be 
jeopardized. 

In most respects, it seems to me, this 
is a good bill, and I congratulate the 
members of the Committee on the Post 
Office and Civil Service for the care and 
diligence with which they approached the 
painstaking and complex job of con- 
structing the bill. It is a major respon- 
sibility of the Congress—as representa- 
tives of the employers of civil servants— 
to maintain the salary structure for Fed- 
eral employees so that the system itself 
will be internally consistent and will pro- 
vide a just and equitable level of compen- 
sation in terms of the cost of living and 
of salaries paid for comparable work out- 
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side the Government. This objective will 
be achieved in large measure by approval 
of the appropriate provisions of the bill. 

It is altogether too easy to take for 
granted, Mr. Chairman, the capable and 
often devoted public service which the 
people of the United States receive day 
after day from their fellow citizens in 
the postal and other Federal career serv- 
ices. This debate provides a valuable 
opportunity to recognize their continu- 
ing contributions and express our appre- 
ciation for their loyal service. 

Despite my general agreement with 
the comparability principle, especially 
for employees at the lower and middle 
grades and levels, I am not satisfied that 
this principle should be slavishly fol- 
lowed at the upper levels of Federal ex- 
ecutives, judges, and Members of Con- 
gress. Here the circumstances and satis- 
factions of Federal service are qualita- 
tively different. I do not mean to imply 
that top-level civil servants and those 
serving under Presidential appointments 
should be discriminated against in re- 
gard to their salaries or that somehow 
they should learn to live on the sense of 
accomplishment they get from their 
work. I understand and accept the need 
for salary adjustments at these levels not 
only to do them abstract justice but also 
to reduce the costly attrition of highly 
competent officials whose personal re- 
sponsibilities force them to leave the 
Government for substantially higher 
paying jobs in private industry or the 
professions. 

I do contend, however, Mr. Chairman, 
that we must make some allowance for 
the differences between private and Gov- 
ernment employment at these higher 
levels. In general, I think it is fair to 
conclude that career Federal officials en- 
joy greater security than their opposite 
numbers in the private economy. They 
also have the advantage of the special 
incentives, prestige, and satisfaction that 
come from the knowledge that the gen- 
eral public rather than private interests 
are the beneficiaries of their work. It 
may be difficult to place a monetary 
value on these factors when determining 
salary levels, but I do think these factors 
justify something less than exact com- 
parability for high level career and ap- 
pointive employees. 

This is true, or should be, to a much 
greater extent for Members of Congress. 
Although we all have family responsi- 
bilities, special expenses, and other fi- 
nancial needs, I fear we would do a 
disservice to traditions of public service 
and to the ideals of elective office if we 
should ever set congressional salaries at 
a level high enough to make the salary 
itself a major attraction to those who 
might consider seeking the office. I say 
this knowing full well that many of our 
colleagues do have a tough time meet- 
ing expenses. I say it, too, recognizing 
the objection to limiting membership in 
the Congress, in effect, to those rich 
enough or ruthless enough not to have 
to worry about their salaries. For I do 
not mean to suggest that congressional 
salaries should never be raised or that 
nothing valid can be said in favor of 
maintaining them at a respectable level 
within the context of Government sal- 
aries generally. 
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What I do suggest is that there is 
more to this job than money—more, in 
fact, than there is in any other job in 
the world with the sole exception of the 
Presidency. We do not pay the Presi- 
dent the more than $1 million a year 
many tycoons of private enterprise are 
paid, nor anywhere near it. But I doubt 
seriously if anyone here would contend 
that this reflects adversely on the office 
or the person of the President or some- 
how diminishes public respect for his 
awesome power and responsibilities, or 
even reduces the field of prospective 
candidates for President. On a slightly 
lower scale, the same point can be made 
about Congress. Some financial sacri- 
fice is part and parcel of election to this 
high office. I do not believe we can 
rightly eliminate it. For, when we seek 
this office, we are not reaching for a 
plum; we are offering to serve. 

I would also object to the congres- 
sional pay raise provisions of the bill on 
grounds of bad timing. We have not yet 
convinced the people we represent, in 
my judgment, that Congress as a whole 
deserves a 40 percent or higher increase 
in salary. Unfortunately, the reputation 
of Congress among the people generally 
is not at its highest. To a certain ex- 
tent, at least, we share the responsibility 
for this situation, since we have not 
taken affirmative and effective steps to 
reshape and improve the procedures 
which govern our activities or to impose 
upon ourselves the higher standards of 
conduct and performance which people 
have a right to expect. 

At this time, then, Mr. Chairman, re- 
spect for the opinions and values of our 
people would seem to me to counsel 
against this sizable increase of our own 
salaries. 

Finally, I am led to protest against the 
self-imposed necessity for Members of 
Congress to determine their own and 
their colleagues’ salaries. There is 
something slightly distasteful about it, 
something approaching a conflict of in- 
terest situation, which Congress should 
seek means of avoiding—if honorable 
and responsible means of avoiding it can 
be found. 

I wonder if, in past efforts to avoid 
this dilemma, sufficient attention has 
been given to the possibility of devising 
a permanent and self-perpetuating 
formula under which a disinterested and 
wholly objective committee outside the 
Congress could be assigned the respon- 
sibility, under generally accepted stand- 
ards and criteria related to the office, 
of establishing and revising from time 
to time the level of compensation for 
Members. 

The benefits of such a formula are 
obvious. Among others, we would be 
freeing ourselves to do a more dispas- 
sionate job of determining salary levels 
throughout the rest of the Government. 
And we would be removing any trace of 
suspicion that what we do about Federal 
salaries may at the same time benefit 
ourselves. 

Lacking such a formula, Mr. Chair- 
man, and considering all the relevant 
circumstances, I do not believe we should 
raise our own salaries in this bill. I 
expect an amendment will be offered 
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removing congressional salaries from 
the bill and I shall vote for this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as remains on this 
side. 

Mr. Chairman, we all who are Men- 
bers of this body, recognize that it is a 
hard and a disagreeable task to deal with 
the salaries of all of the people in the 
Federal Government from the Vice 
President down to the page boy, includ- 
ing ourselves. 

However, Mr. Chairman, the duty for 
so doing falls squarely upon our shoul- 
ders. We must necessarily face up to 
that responsibility. 

Mr. Chairman, in reviewing, and for 
reemphasis, some of the arguments that 
have been advanced I believe these 
things are vital. In the Salary Act of 
1962 we wrote into that act this feature 
of comparability. I said on the floor of 
the House at that time and before our 
committee that we were definitely set- 
ting up a system whereby there would be 
an annual pay bill dealing with Federal 
employees’ salaries, because we included 
in that bill the positive directive to the 
President of the United States that he 
should annually, based on a considera- 
tion of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
make a recommendation to the Congress 
on the matter of salary adjustments. 

We wrote that law, we established the 
principle, and as a result thereof this 
measure is before us today. 

Then we have something else that was 
equally foreseeable and that is we set up 
a situation in which we were pressing 
the classified salaries, particularly in the 
supergrades, up against the $20,000 lim- 
itation, and up against the congressional 
salary. Right now, if this bill were to 
pass with title II, or the congressional 
salary stricken from it, what we would 
have would be a situation in which peo- 
ple in the four highest grades of the 
classified service would be making more 
money than a Member of the House or 
Senate. Salaries in grade 18 would go 
to $24,500 which would, of course, be 
$2,000 higher than the congressional sal- 
ary. That situation simply could not 
exist. I know there are many of us, and 
I might be included among them, who 
would prefer that congressional salaries 
were not in this bill. But how are you go- 
ing to escape the responsibility? How are 
you going to go on allowing increases in 
the executive branch, allow increases in 
the classified service, allow increases in 
the judiciary, and then say to the Mem- 
bers of Congress that you are not worth 
as much money as the people employed 
under your legislation? We can make 
ourselves awfully absurd. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORBETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Would it not 
be practical to go on and make these 
other adjustments so that we may have 
them smoothed out, then consider the 
legislative branch separately, and we 
would know where we are? 

Mr. CORBETT. I agree with the gen- 
tleman about the timing on this particu- 
lar bill and the consideration of it, but 
I would do it the other way around. I 
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think consideration of congressional 
raises should take place, then have the 
adjustments made afterward. They 
should not be in the same bill. You 
should have this legislative action hap- 
pening simultaneously or prior thereto, 
or you are not going to know where you 
are going. 

I may say to the gentleman on the 
timing and the introduction of this legis- 
lation, that was a matter of choice of 
the leadership on his side. We had noth- 
ing to do with it. 

In this connection somewhere along 
the line I propose to offer a motion to 
recommit with instructions. That mo- 
tion, whatever it eventually will be, de- 
pends in part on what is done in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. But it will keep 
everything within scale in titles II, III. 
and IV, which is the legislative, execu- 
tive, and judiciary. If you pick out one 
specific point in this bill, with the rarest 
exception and amend it up or down, 
you are going to have inequities, dis- 
proportionment, and so forth. So any 
motion to adjust the salary schedules in 
titles II, III. and IV has to be done in 
a lump approach. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. You would 
make one exception, and that is in the 
terms of some of the employees of the 
House who were specifically stated. I 
think you would want to change that. 

Mr. CORBETT. I might say to the 
gentleman the only reason I am not go- 
ing to introduce an amendment to place 
them in the same category as classified 
service is because my colleague from 
Arizona is going to do it, and I shall 
support that. So we are going to treat 
them exactly as we treat people in the 
classified service. 

Having gone over the matter of the 
comparability feature, I think something 
else ought to be pointed out. In the 
past 15 years we have had salary bills 
before us for the Federal employees. 
Those bills have increased the salaries 
of Federal employees on an average of 
about 5 percent a year. They have re- 
sulted from tugs of war, from shotgun 
situations, they have resulted from dis- 
charge petitions, everything of the like. 
And that 5 percent a year, I might say, 
is really compounded. It is 5 percent on 
top of 5 percent on top of 5 percent. 
With that, they went up quite a ways. 
If it should happen that the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics is accurate in saying 
as far as it can be predicted that the 
cost of living will go up in the neighbor- 
hood of 3 percent a year, or the com- 
parability will go up 3 percent a year, 
then the pay raises that are going to 
happen from the establishment of this 
principle will be less than the pay raises 
that have resulted from the necessary 
test-of-strength pay raises. So we are 
not doing something here that is out- 
landish, that is fiscally irresponsible. We 
are doing the exact opposite. 

I want to say about the matter of fis- 
cal responsibility that two of the per- 
sons who spoke against the rule on this 
bill got up here and fought and bled 
and died, and some others as well, on 
the matter of balancing the budget, fis- 
cal responsibility and whatnot. I looked 
up the record. Here is a bill that ulti- 
mately could cost in the neighborhood 
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of $540 million for persons. They voted 
among other things for the feed-grain 
program, and what did the feed-grain 
program cost in the last fiscal year? It 
cost $936 million. I assume that they 


probably voted for the cotton bill and 


the peanut bill and some other things, 
too. I do not know for sure, but in 
fiscal 1961 the feed grain bill, which was 
gaining full momentum, cost $800 mil- 
lion even then. This means that in the 
last 2 fiscal years for which there are 
records the feed grain bill has cost 
$1,745 million. I did not vote for it. The 
fact of the matter is the bill passed by 
a vote of only 208 to 196. 

But when we are talking about the 
feed grain responsibilities, I think I 
would rather in a great country, a 
wealthy country, realize that one of its 
first responsibilities after interest and 
pensions is proper compensation of its 
employees. If we are going to be fis- 
cally responsible, and I hope we are, we 
certainly would do better to take it out 
on grain than on persons. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORBETT. 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. When the gentleman 
voted to bring this bill out of commit- 
tee, am I correct in assuming that this 
comparability feature had been satis- 
fied, in his opinion? Was the compara- 
bility satisfied? 

Mr. CORBETT. Iwas checking some- 
thing else here for a moment. Did not 
the gentleman vote for that feed grain 
bill, too? 

Mr. GROSS. I do not think I did. 
No, I do not think I did, I will say to the 
gentleman. I do not think I did. I will 
check it up tomorrow and let the gentle- 
man know. 

Mr. CORBETT. What was the gen- 
tleman’s question? 

Mr. GROSS. On the subject of the 
subsidy, I would hate to have the total 
of the subsidies that have gone into 
Pennsylvania and its industries on the 
part of the Federal Government. I think 
we would get a pretty good figure. 

Mr. CORBETT. I might say to the 
gentleman, Pennsylvania has done pretty 
well—we have gotten back about 80 cents 
for every dollar that we turn into the 
Federal Government. That is a pretty 
good record. 

Mr. GROSS. That is a better record 
than the State of Iowa has. 

Mr. CORBETT. Maybe we may have 
more talented people—I do not know. 

Mr. GROSS. What about this com- 
parability feature? The gentleman sup- 
ported that in the committee. As I 
understand it, tomorrow there will be an 
amendment offered to reduce the total 
amount of this bill by what—$170 mil- 
lion or something like that? There was 
this comparability feature when it came 
out of the committee. The gentleman 
supported it. Will it be comparable and 
will it be on the basis of comparability 
tomorrow if the amendment is adopted? 

Mr. CORBETT. The gentleman well 
knows and his question is more a matter 
of irritation than information and we 
recognize that comparability cannot be 
achieved in a single day, particularly 
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when we have infiuential Members of 
this House who are against it. Second, 
we have to make these steps step by 
step. I think this will go a long way in 
the right direction. One of the reasons 
certainly for the chairman putting in 
this amendment, and the gentleman 
knows it, is because he wants to be finan- 
cially responsible. There are $545 mil- 
lion budgeted for a pay raise and we 
are trying to hold the figure right on that 
line because of the sound advice of the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for the compliment. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORBETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BOGGS. I would like to compli- 
ment the gentleman for the statement 
he has made here. It is very obvious 
the gentleman has made a thorough and 
objective study of the issues involved. 
He has made an objective presentation 
of the issues to the House and I con- 
gratulate the gentleman. 

Mr. CORBETT. I thank the gentle- 
man very sincerely. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to say in 
closing, I do believe that we can very well 
adopt the amendment to be offered by the 
chairman of the committee to title I. I 
believe we can scale back titles II, III. 
and IV and still allow plenty of room to 
prevent compression in the near future. 
I hope after these things have happened 
that we do pass this bill. The chief rea- 
son I am in favor of the bill, if it is 
amended as indicated, is because of the 
very criticism that has been directed 
against this body by people who have not 
liked the way we conduct ourselves. To 
my mind, if we are going to be a body de- 
serving of respect and if we are to set 
an example of good, efficient activity in 
the Government of these United States, 
we ought to be equipped with the inde- 
pendence that the gentleman from Illi- 
nois spoke of; we should be properly 
staffed and we ought to be properly dedi- 
cated and we ought to do what we can 
not only to elect good men to this House, 
but to keep them here when we get them. 
So I hope, after we have properly consid- 
ered the amendments, that we do our 
duty and pass this bill and raise the 
salaries of the Federal employees to a 
more comparable position, and I think 
we may feel proud of our efforts. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORBETT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. HAYS. I would like to join the 
gentleman from Louisiana, the majority 
whip, in congratulating the gentleman 
for his very courageous and very en- 
lightening speech. I think the gentle- 
man has taken a sound position. It is 
not an easy position to take. I would 
point out to the gentleman, and to the 
House, that none of the criticisms that 
I have seen in the press about this 
Salary raise has been directed toward 
the judiciary or any of the other execu- 
tive branch or departments at all, which 
branches of the Government are, of 
course, included in the bill. The only 
attack that has been made has been 
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made on the Congress. This is nothing 
unusual. The Congress always is the 
whipping boy and, I suppose perhaps, in 
a democracy that is the way it has to be. 
But I am always reminded of what for- 
mer President Truman said, and I like 
to apply this rule in my own case—if you 
cannot take the heat, you ought to get 
out of the kitchen. 

But for the benefit of some of these 
people whose consciences seem to be 
bothering them, I would inform the gen- 
tleman, and I have informed the man- 
agers of the bill on this side, that I have 
an amendment that I will offer tomorrow 
at the proper time which will permit any 
gentleman who feels that his conscience 
bothers him, to waive any part or all of 
the increase; or for that matter if he 
thinks he is not worth it, he can waive 
the entire salary. 

I have it on good authority, from no 
less than the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, who has told 
me he will so state on the floor, that this 
also will exempt any such Member or 
Members from any tax liability for that 
portion of the salary which is waived. 

I shall offer this amendment not face- 
tiously—it merely will provide that any 
portion may be waived—but in the sin- 
cere hope that it will be agreed to. If 
it is agreed to, some of those who have 
lobbied me on the last pay increase to 
vote for the bill, when they could not 
vote for it but wanted to be first in line 
to get the money—and I have a list of 
them—may wish to waive a portion. If 
they do not waive a portion, I shall un- 
dertake to let their constituents know 
the depth of the hypocrisy they have 
reached in this matter. 

Mr. CORBETT. I would remind the 
gentleman of a closing session when we 
were to vote on adjournment. A num- 
ber of Members brought their suitcases 
to the floor. They wanted to leave town 
at once. They hoped that we would 
vote to adjourn, but they would not. 

Mr. HAYS. The same situation ex- 
ar I recall at least two Members who 
said: 

Well, I hope you will vote for it. My name 
is high on the alphabet and I will be later 
on the roll, but I will be there to get the 
check even though I cannot vote for the 
increase. 


Mr. CORBETT. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORBETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Though I do not 
wish to be in opposition to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Ohio, I might 
say that the Comptroller General of the 
United States on April 15, 1955, when a 
similar question arose on the other pay 
bill, addressed a letter to the Sergeant 
at Arms about it. I will read exactly 
what he said: 

In our decision of March 19, 1925, A-8427, 
to the then Sergeant at Arms, House of 
Representatives, involving a similar situa- 
tion, we held that the payment of salary of 
Members of the Congress could be made only 
at the rate fixed by law. Accordingly, you 
are informed that Members of the Congress 
may not, in the absence of statutory au- 
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thority, waive any portion of their statutory 
salaries. 


Mr. HAYS. That is the point, if the 
gentleman will yield. 

Mr. CORBETT. Just a moment. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORBETT. 
onds. 

Mr. HAYS. The crux of it is, “in the 
absence of statutory authority.” They 
did not have it. My amendment would 
give it to them. That would change the 
whole situation. If the amendment is 
agreed to, they will have statutory au- 
thority. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORBETT. I wish to interrupt 
for just a moment. If the bill does not 
pass, this argument is quite academic 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I would agree. 
I do not wish to be in an argument with 
the distinguished gentleman, but the 
original opinion, which was in 1925, 
went on to say that even if it were pos- 
sible for a Member to waive the salary 
it could always be claimed and would 
be required to be paid to his heirs. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.CORBETT. Not at this time. The 
gentleman can offer his amendment and 
tomorrow it can be discussed. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORBETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Chairman, I rise to- 
day in opposition to H.R. 8986, the Fed- 
eral Employees Salary Act of 1964. I do 
so because this pay increase bill is un- 
warranted and unwise at this time, and 
represents a clear breach of faith with 
the American people. 

Just 2 weeks ago this House and the 
Senate approved the conference report 
on the tax reduction bill. We did so 
with ringing pledges of economy in Goy- 
ernment. These pledges were neces- 
sary, many of us felt, if the tax cuts were 
to be justified, and it was on the basis 
of these pledges that the tax bill was 
passed. In fact, we were told by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, the Honorable 
WILBUR Mitts, that upon passage of 
the tax bill we must: 

Be careful as we proceed after the enact- 
ment of this legislation—keep in mind the 
pledge that we made to exercise all the pos- 
sible restraint that we can on the spending 
side of Government. 


Yet today we are being asked to make 
a mockery of these pledges of economy. 
We are being asked to approve a pay 
hike for Federal employees and Members 
of Congress that would total anywhere 
from $544 million to well over $600 mil- 
lion. Surely, if we are to approve spend- 
ing this much money we shall have to 
find justification for it. Yet there is 
little or no justification for most of the 
pay raises contained in this bill. 

It is at the higher echelon levels of the 
executive department, and the legisla- 
tive and judicial pay raises authorized by 
this bill that all justification is thrown 
to the winds. Surely at a time when we 
are running in the red, with deficits of 
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over $10 billion for the current fiscal year 
and $5 billion projected for next year, 
we cannot justify these pay increases. 
Further, we have just had a substantial 
increase in take-home pay through the 
tax reduction bill. Yet we are being 
asked to ignore fiscal responsibility and 
approve pay increases which in the case 
of Members of Congress amount to 
$10,000 per year—a 44-percent increase. 
I submit to you that we have not earned 
this pay increase. Also, our judiciary 
is not exactly starving. We seem to for- 
get that life tenure and more than gen- 
erous pensions toward which the judges 
make no contribution represent “fringe 
benefits” of considerable magnitude. 
And the higher echelon executive branch 
employees, like Members of Congress, 
should be willing to forego pay increases 
until Congress and the administration 
get our Federal fiscal house in order and 
balance the budget. Even if these pay 
raises are approved, they should not go 
into effect until budget receipts exceed 
expenditures by an amount sufficient to 
cover the cost of this bill. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, may I 
say that I intend to stand up and be 
counted on this measure. As sure as I 
am standing here an attempt will be 
made to have this bill passed by a voice 
vote or teller vote; in other words, to 
avoid at all costs getting each Member 
on record as to how he stands. I for one 
intend to demand a rollcall vote on this 
measure, and I hope enough of my col- 
leagues will join me so that our constitu- 
ents can see for themselves which of us 
has the audacity to vote himself a $10,- 
000 pay increase at a time when we are 
already running far in the red. Mr. 
Chairman, I obviously feel very strongly 
about this measure. I only hope that in 
light of the economy pledges we made 
just 2 weeks ago, that those who feel as 
strongly in favor of this measure as I do 
against it will stand and be counted with 
me. If this is done, if we get a rollcall 
vote on this bill, I am confident that 
H.R. 8986 will suffer the resounding de- 
feat it deserves. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the remainder of my time to the gentle- 
man from Arizona [Mr. UDALL]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. UDALL], is recognized 
for 8 minutes, to close the debate. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr, BROTZMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, it was proper to grant 
a rule so this pay raise bill could be 
brought to the floor, amendments pre- 
sented, and then to permit each Member 
to vote for or against the bill according 
to his conscience by rollcall vote. 

I regret that the measure includes 
raises for Members of Congress along 
with increases for Federal employees. 
Certain adjustments for Federal em- 
ployees including postal workers are in- 
dicated but I do not believe that Mem- 
bers of Congress are entitled to a 44-per- 
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cent increase in order to do this. Cer- 
tainly not, in face of the largest tax cut 
in history coupled with the Nation’s as- 
tronomical debt in excess of $300 billion, 
this is an invitation to the most dreaded 
tax of all—inflation. 

Unless the proposal to increase con- 
gressional salaries is removed, I intend 
to vote against the measure. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Lisonatr] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Chairman, H.R. 
8986, the Federal pay raise bill is in 
reality a pay readjustment measure. The 
$545 million measure is supported by the 
administration and executive and busi- 
ness leaders throughout the Nation. It 
provides for an increase in pay for 1.7 
million Government employees and an 
increase of $10,000 in the salaries of 
Members of Congress. 

The pay raises for Federal executives 
and employees are in conformity with 
those wages paid by private industry for 
comparable positions. The last pay 
raise voted—1962—initiated this princi- 
ple as a basic consideration for future 
legislation at this level. 

Since 1945 the Government employees 
have received through congressional en- 
actment 10 raises. The 590,000 postal 
employees received a 6.2-percent increase 
and other employees numbering 1.1 mil- 
lion—classified and other white-collared 
help—received 4.86-percent increases. 
All throughout the history of these raises 
by the Congress the greater pressures 
were activated by the better organized 
Federal groups of employees, thus the 
emotional or political advantages of 
pressures resulted in a superficial and 
loose consideration of the problem as a 
study—no comparative figures developed 
between industrial compensatory tables 
of wages and those of Government 
workers, thus establishing a basic rela- 
tionship between the Federal salary sys- 
tem and those of industry, as reflected in 
comparative employment statistics pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in their statistical tables, which estimate 
the average annual adjustments of be- 
tween 2% and 3 percent will establish 
the comparability law in Government. 

It is contemplated that the compara- 
bility principle in fixing of Federal sal- 
aries will effect a 50-percent decrease 
in the expense incurred in increased sal- 
ary expenses. 

The BLS survey of 1961-62 is used as 
the basis of the rates in the bill. A 1962 
63 study advocated a 3-percent increase 
above those of the administration in 
Federal pay, but also recommended a 
cut in the salaries of the middle and 
higher bracketed employees—below the 
1961-62 figures. 

The administration approves the bill 
with the reservation that in the future 
a bill to correct the inequities in the 
middle and top grades be enacted to ful- 
fill the principle of complete compara- 
bility with similar positions in industry 
and business. 
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As far as the judges of the courts are 
concerned no one can deny that their 
judicial abilities and talents would in 
private fields of their profession earn far 
more than their Federal salaries. 

An equally important provision of the 
bill provides for an increase of $10,000 
for the Members of the Congress—the 
uninformed citizen would be critical of 
the Congress voting a pay raise for its 
Members at what critics say is an ill 
opportune time period when the finan- 
cial stability of the Nation is continuing 
in the deep red side of the ledger; and 
atl sorts of suggestions in public, busi- 
ness, and political circles are advanced 
on theories to secure a total economic 
conservatism in Government spending. 

Just what is the financial situation 
confronting the Members of the Con- 
gress relative to questions involving the 
inadequacy of the present level of sal- 
ary. Although the present salary— 
$22,500—appears to be a substantial sum 
as compensation for the Federal services 
at this level—yet few citizens realize the 
terrific expenses incurred by the Mem- 
bers of the Congress in meeting the fi- 
nancial responsibilities of this office. 

To begin with, the income tax reten- 
tion as part of the Government tax 
amounts, in the average case, of a mar- 
ried person with one dependent at 17½ 
percent of salary—equal to about $3,800 
per year. 

The contributions at all levels of chari- 
ties and programs for medical research 
aid foundations, school groups visiting 
Washington, travel fares—incidental to 
required return to attend district func- 
tions and congressional business; further 
the maintenance of two homes and of- 
fices far beyond the Government allow- 
ances. No small item is the wide range 
of gifts, donations, and emoluments 
given to constituents, and services—tips 
and cab fares. Further, the obligations 
of a political nature including the contri- 
butions to churches, medical programs, 
and above all, the dinners to visitors in 
Washington. Substantial sums are also 
a needed outlay of 742 percent of salary 
for the pension fund and policies insur- 
ing life at $10 to $12 per month and 
health at $10 to $12 per month for family 
protection. Many of the Members who 
are elected from districts sans political 
organizations must wholly finance their 
own political units in order to perfect a 
working and functioning campaign for 
their election. Many are in a serious 
financial condition due to the heavy costs 
between yearly interval campaigns each 
2 years. The Members with growing 
families are beset with problems of 
school and college tuition, also subsist- 
ence costs of education. 

Unless salaries are increased as pro- 
posed in this legislation, in a few years 
only persons of affluence can be expected 
to place their names upon the lists as 
candidates for congressional office. 

There are less than 1,600 offices and 
positions covered in the congressional, 
executive, and judicial salary provi- 
sions at an aggregate cost of $15.7 mil- 
lion and represents but 2.6 percent of 
the total cost of the bill. These changes 
have been recommended strongly by rec- 
ognized authorities on the subject both 
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in Government and private life. The bill 
establishes basically a sound salary sys- 
tem for all levels of Government. Also, 
the continued application of the com- 
parability principle to salaries of postal 
and other career Federal employees de- 
pends in the final analysis on the salary 
levels of Federal executives, judges, and 
Members of Congress. 

Fair and substantial salaries will re- 
tain in the Government employ execu- 
tives in key posts—judges of high repute 
and talented abilities, authorities in 
their profession—and attract and con- 
tinue at the legislative level of Govern- 
ment capable and skilled legislators and 
individuals who are fit to accept the 
heavy responsibilities of the office and in 
dedication to this service are not beset by 
financial deficits in their public and fam- 
ily obligations. 

The committee in its proposal has pre- 
sented a realistic bill in H.R. 8986 as a 
result of long study and thorough re- 
search of the problem. My compliments 
and appreciation are extended to its il- 
lustrious Chairman Tom Murray and 
the members of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service for their ines- 
timable valued contribution to the per- 
fection of good sound Government op- 
eration insuring, through efficient and 
intelligent personnel, a strong function- 
ing Government. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Suriver] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Chairman, it has 
barely been 2 weeks since final passage 
of a tax bill which will reduce Federal 
revenues by some $11.5 billion. We have 
been told that the Federal deficit will 
approximate $10 billion in the present 
fiscal year, and the projected deficit for 
the 1965 fiscal year is $5 billion. The 
President has predicted that the na- 
tional debt will go from the current 
figure of $310 billion to a total of $317 
billion on June 30, 1965. 

With such a fiscal picture there is an 
urgent need for economy and fiscal re- 
sponsibility. We have an obligation to 
the American taxpayers to hold the line 
on additional spending until we put our 
fiscal house in order. We at least should 
know the economic consequences of the 
recently enacted tax reduction program. 

This is a most inappropriate time to 
consider increases in the salaries of top 
officials of the executive, legislative, and 
judicial branches, along with other Fed- 
eral employees. 

In any consideration of Federal pay- 
roll adjustments it must be remembered 
that in January of this year a pay in- 
crease ranging from 2 to 8 percent be- 
came effective automatically under pres- 
ent law. This added $380 million an- 
nually to payroll costs. There was an- 
other Federal employee pay increase in 
October 1962, which added costs of 
about $670 million annually. The total 
civilian payroll for the year ending Jan- 
7555 31. 1964, came to nearly 816 bil- 

on. 
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In the past, I have favored pay legis- 
lation designed to improve the living 
standard of classified and postal em- 
ployees and to keep Federal employees 
on a sound comparability basis with 
business and industry. I recognize that 
there are civil servants at the lower and 
medium scale of the pay ladder who are 
deserving of further consideration and 
whose pay should be increased. 

However, the overall fiscal position of 
the Federal Government cannot be 
ignored in the consideration of this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, when I supported final 
passage of the tax bill a little more than 
2 weeks ago, I told my constituents: 

The enactment of this tax legislation must 
be recognized as a commitment by both Con- 
gress and the President to reduce Federal 
spending where possible, and apply rigid 
discipline in appropriations and expendi- 
tures. I will support such an effort. 


I intend to uphold my pledge to the 
taxpayers of my district. With the con- 
dition of the Federal Treasury in mind, 
I cannot in good conscience support H.R. 
8986. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. LANGEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Chairman, even if 
all of the increases called for in this 
legislation were needed and could be 
justified by statistics, comparable salary 
comparisons, cost of living needs and the 
like, I would still be against this meas- 
ure because of one aspect alone. That 
is the audacity we are displaying by even 
considering an increase in salary for 
Members of Congress. 

This Government continues to run in 
the red at the rate of $10 billion a year. 
We certainly do not know how the new 
tax cut will affect the economy, some 
high-level optimism notwithstanding. 
And there is still no concrete indication 
that this Congress is really ready to hold 
a firm line on spending. But we do have 
the nerve to bring up a pay bill that 
contains a $10,000 a year salary increase 
for every Member of this Congress. 

I am bitterly opposed to congressional 
salary increases at this time. This Con- 
gress should go on record against such 
pay boosts until the Federal budget has 
been in balance for at least 6 months 
and shows every indication of remaining 
that way. To enact such pay legislation 
now is to charge the cost to future gen- 
erations. 

It should not be necessary to remind 
ourselves that there are plenty of un- 
solved problems floating around these 
halls that need more attention than this 
legislation today. Let us take a close 
look at spending policies, or at the prob- 
lems facing American agriculture, for 
instance. It is time we demonstrate to 
the American public that we are worth 
that much money before reaching for 
this pot of Government gold. Borrowed 
gold at that. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Texas [Mr. ALGER] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, Govern- 
ment pay increases during periods of 
Government deficit financing are impru- 
dent, at the least. This is fiscal irrespon- 
sibility. Deficit financing by Govern- 
ment inflates the currency, that is, cuts 
the buying power of the dollar, This is 
too dear a price to pay for pay boosts, 
worthy though they may be. 

As to the merits of this bill, otherwise, 
I find much good sense in the several 
minority views in the report accompany- 
ing the bill. Yet, I see no reason to 
analyze the pay bill as to merit or de- 
merit when deficit financing rules out 
any pay boost. 

Yet, lest I be subject to criticism for 
not further outlining my views, particu- 
larly since Members of Congress are in- 
volved I must add this. Comparability 
is a difficult principle in equating private 
and Government jobs. Yes, it should be 
kept in mind as one factor. Yet, I recog- 
nize also that the service of an elected 
Official is different from private enter- 
prise, and the appointed official is in yet 
another category. 

I want to make this plain, that I be- 
lieve that Members of Congress should 
be paid more, in order that men may 
serve without outside income, or without 
being independently wealthy, or without 
being in the position of conflict of in- 
terest. The pay should be enough to 
attract men of top ability who then can 
live on their salary. To me this is most 
important. 

If the budget were in balance, I would 
approve the salary increase for Members 
of Congress. Also, I would outline fur- 
ther my beliefs as to the other pay in- 
creases of classified Federal employees, 
postal employees, judges, and the other 
Federal employees covered by the bill. 

As Members of Congress we should 
earn the pay boosts for all Government 
employees, including Congressmen, by 
expenditure control resulting in the sur- 
plus beyond the balanced budget which 
then could go into this pay bill. 

Even as we should have earned the tax 
cut we should earn the pay boost. Any 
other conduct on our part, I hold, is 
wrong and fiscally unsound. 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Tuck! 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TUCK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the bill H.R. 8986, now 
under consideration and known as the 
modernization of Federal salary system. 
The title of this bill is a misnomer and 
is nothing more than the wholesale in- 
crease of Federal salaries to the tune of 
nearly $600 million annually. If this bill 
is enacted into law, it will complicate an 
already serious situation and further 
contribute to inflationary conditions, 
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disturbing the economy of the Nation at 
a time when all thoughtful citizens 
should be concerned about such matters. 

The passage of this bill means the 
spending of money that we do not have. 
It means an increase in expenditures 
when the present Congress has already 
voted to cut taxes. It is not sound in 
principle to increase appropriations and 
reduce taxes at the same time. Such a 
procedure is contrary to my philosophy 
of government and to the legislative 
record which I have established through- 
out my entire public service extending 
over a period of 40 years. 

The most objectionable feature of the 
proposed legislation is that it boosts the 
Salaries of officials and others who are 
already in high salary brackets, certainly 
in brackets sufficient to support them 
and their families in a manner fitting 
to their respective positions. 

I am opposed to increasing the pay of 
Members of Congress until such time as 
Congress balances the budget. The serv- 
ices of patriotic men and women cannot 
be bought over the counter like common 
merchandise. Public service is an honor 
and a trust, and we should have men in 
public office who are willing to sacrifice 
whatever is necessary to save our coun- 
try from fiscal imbalance and ruin. Our 
country was not made great by men who 
were holding out their hands and crying 
for more pay. Our country was estab- 
lished by workingmen who were lifters 
and not leaners. 

I am likewise opposed to increasing 
the salaries of Cabinet members and 
Supreme Court Justices and others. 
Irrespective of whether or not these 
public servants are worthy of higher pay, 
I cannot give my approval to such an 
increase at a time when our national 
budget is so far out of balance. 

It would be pleasing to me to be able 
to approve a further raise for the govern- 
mental and post office workers in the 
lower brackets to offset the inflation of 
recent years which has, in effect, reduced 
their pay. But we have in the past 8 
or 9 years increased the pay of many of 
these workers by approximately 50 per- 
cent and the result each time has meant 
more inflation and has brought little, if 
any, relief, certainly not to those who 
are harassed with financial problems. 

My position on this legislation is a 
matter of principle from which I cannot 
deviate. I would be willing to vote for 
legislation to relieve those who are feel- 
ing the results of intensive inflation, but 
I am not convinced that this Nation is 
in such a financial condition that it can 
appropriate more than half a billion dol- 
lars a year for such a purpose. 

In my opinion, such a proposal is un- 
conscionable and smacks of a salary grab 
at possibly the worst time in our history 
when the Government is already in fi- 
nancial straits. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, in clos- 
ing the debate I wish to make two points; 
then I will yield to the majority whip, 
who will consume about half of the time 
remaining. 

I hope that on tomorrow we will not 
hear any more of this facetious, prepos- 
terous, non sequitur argument that 
“there are many candidates back home 
in my district who want to run for Con- 
gress” and therefore we should not raise 
salaries. This has been said a half dozen 
times today, and I hope we will not hear 
it tomorrow. 

Are those people who make this argu- 
ment saying that the office of a Member 
of Congress ought to go to the lowest 
bidder—that we should reduce the salary 
to $20,000, to $15,000, to $12,00, to $5,000, 
and so long as there is one man who says, 
“I will run for Congress,” we will lower 
it some more? 

Then you might have a social occasion 
and you say, “Ladies and gentlemen, I 
want to present your Congressman, the 
only man we could find in nine counties 
who would go to Washington for this 
salary we are offering.” Logically, if 
this argument has only validity, that 
is what we are saying. I think you 
could get people to run for Congress, if 
you would, who would pay the U.S. Gov- 
ernment $22.500, and those who want 
real economy here and to improve the 
Federal fiscal position maybe believe 
that is something we ought to do, but 
I will tell you the kind of people we 
would get, if that is what you are talk- 
ing about. You would get the kind of 
people that we do not want in Congress. 
So I hope, gentlemen, that we will not 
hear any more of this argument tomor- 
row. 

I said this was a management bill. 
We have heard talk about the deficit 
and we do have a deficit, and I am go- 
ing to do all I can to balance the budget 
around here. 

But let me tell you why this argument 
is not particularly valid. Let me cite 
you a case history: In the Defense De- 
partment is a man whose responsibilities 
include, among others, the detailed ex- 
amination of all aspects of a major 
weapons system and he must isolate 
decisions which will be required in the 
next 5 budget years and be ready with 
prudent alternatives. These decisions 
involve hundreds of millions of dollars. 
This man is a GS-18, at $20,000 a year. 
He came here from a top executive posi- 
tion with an aircraft maker where he 
received about $40,000 a year. Every 
month or so people from industry come 
in and say to him, We want you as vice 
president at $40,000 a year.” 

So far he has been dedicated. How- 
ever, when the day comes for him to go, 
if we take away the hope that we are 
going to give him a decent salary, you 
can send all the Members you want down 
there to say to him, “Let us tell you about 
our deficit and let us tell you about the 
national debt and let us tell you about 
what great trouble the Government has.” 
This fellow, if he has a family and is 
going to send his children to college, 
if he can get a better job, unless he is 
dedicated, is going to say, I do not care. 
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You go and tell that story about that 
Federal debt and that deficit and all of 
the rest of the troubles the Government 
has to someone else.“ 

I have case histories and I have a 
dozen of them of people who have been 
presidents of corporations and who are 
sought after every month by private cor- 
porations to leave their jobs at double 
and triple their salaries. They hang on 
because they want to serve the Govern- 
ment. Yet we have had more and more 
turnover in these critical positions and 
we lose these men at just about the time 
they begin to produce for the Govern- 
ment. These positions I might add carry 
very little honor or prestige. 

As the National Association of Manu- 
facturers said: 

If a business were losing money because 
costs were too high, it might consider hiring 
some new department heads to cut costs— 
pay them well for doing it and thus balance 
the budget. 

But not Government. 


This is a bill that will do something 
for the taxpayers and help us to get the 
kind of Federal Establishment we can all 
be a little more proud of. I hope the 
Committee of the Whole tomorrow will 
support our committee in the particular 
amendments that are going to be offered 
and, rollcall or no rollcall, that we will 
pass this bill, because it is a good bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield whatever time 
remains to the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Boccs], the majority whip. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Boccs] is recog- 
nized for 4 minutes to close debate. 

Mr, BOGGS. Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee, I think the 
gentleman who immediately preceded me 
has made, probably much more ade- 
quately than I could, the point that I 
wanted to make; namely, that we do live 
in a country which requires the very 
best brains that we can bring to the 
Government to operate the vast and 
complex installations, the scientific op- 
erations, the nuclear projects, the de- 
fense projects, the research laboratories, 
which maintain the vitality and the very 
security of the United States of America. 

We have a great country and we have 
a strong country. The main motiva- 
tion which brings people to the service 
of our country is patriotism and love of 
country. 

This has been true in every adminis- 
tration that I have had any connection 
with. I know that men who have come 
here to serve in the Cabinet, to serve in 
under-Cabinet positions, to serve as re- 
search specialists in the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, to work in the atomic 
energy program, to work in the fantasti- 
cally complicated programs of the De- 
fense Department involving the use of 
these missiles and this weaponry which 
none of us dreamed about just a genera- 
tion ago. I know that most of these 
men—and I say most of them, but really 
all of them—come because of a sense of 
duty and a sense of patriotism, and not 
because of the material reward con- 
nected therewith. If the only motiva- 
tion was the pay that they receive, most 
of them would not come. 
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But because of love of country they 
come here. I think it terribly unfair 
that we penalize people for that. I real- 
ize that it is impossible to have the 
Same compensation, moneywise, in Gov- 
ernment that you have in private indus- 
try, but I think that every study that 
has been made by every impartial, objec- 
tive board indicates that adjustments 
are badly needed in the Federal salary 
system. 

I know that it is easy for us to talk 
about the pay of the Members of this 

. When I think back to the respon- 
sibility of Members of Congress in the 
days even when I first came here as 
compared with responsibilities today, 
there is a remarkable difference. 

A few years ago, prior to World War 
II, we had a budget of something like 
$14 or $15 billion, if that much. Today 
we have a management responsibility. of 
about $100 billion a year. 

Somebody mentioned some of the com- 
mittee chairmen. We have some sub- 
committee chairmen who have to handle 
$50 billion a year. The notion that any 
man can serve here and do his job ade- 
quately and well without giving his full 
time to it—and I mean full time, morn- 
ing, noon, and night, and in between— 
as all of you know, is one that any con- 
scientious Member of this body rejects 
and repudiates. 

So I say that, as I see it, this bill is 
a bipartisan bill. It is the result of many 
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years of study. It seeks to make adjust- 
ments which are needed desperately, 
particularly in the executive branch of 
the Government. 

I hope that on tomorrow, when we 
come back, all the Members on both 
sides, those who are for this bill as well 
as those who are against it, will be here 
on the floor. I hope they will listen to 
the debate objectively and with an open 
mind. And I think if they do that, we 
will legislate intelligently tomorrow and 
pass this legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. All 
expired. 

Pursuant to the rule, the Clerk will 
now read the bill by titles, instead of 
by sections, for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

TITLE I—FEDERAL EMPLOYEES SALARY SYSTEMS 
Short title 

Sec. 101. This title may be cited as the 

“Federal Employees Salary Act of 1963”. 
Classification Act employees 

Sec. 102. (a) Section 602(a) of the Federal 
Salary Reform Act of 1962 (76 Stat. 843) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) Section 603(b) of the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended (76 Stat. 843; 5 
U.S.C. 1113(b)), is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

b) The compensation schedule for the 
General Schedule shall be as follows: 


time has 


Per annum rates and steps 
Grade 


1 2 3 4 
$3, 385 | $3, 500 | $3,615 | $3, 730 
3,680 | 3,805 | 3,930 | 4,055 
4,005 | 4,140 | 4,275 | 4,410 
4,480 | 4,630 | 4,780 | 4,930 
6,000 | 5,165 | 5,330] 5,495 
5,505 | 5,690 | 5,875 | 6,060 
6,050 | 6,250 | 6,450 | 6,650 
6,630 | 6,850 | 7,€70 | 7,290 
7,210 | 7,455 | 7,700] 7,945 
7,840 | 8,110 | 8,380 | 8,650 
8,550 | 8,845 | 9,140 | 9,435 
10, 200 | 10,555 | 10,910 | 11, 265 
12,075 | 12,495 | 12,915 | 13, 335 
14,170 | 14,660 | 15,150 | 15,640 
16, 17,030 | 17,600 | 18, 170 
18, 935 | 19,590 | 20,245 | 20, 900 
21,445 | 22,105 | 22,945 | 23,695 


(b) The first sentence of subsection (c) 
of such section 602 is amended by striking 
out “The rates of basic compensation of offi- 
cers and employees to whom Compensation 
Schedule II of the General Schedule set 
forth in subsection (a) of this section ap- 
plies shall be initially adjusted,” and by 
inserting in lieu thereof “Except as provided 
in subsection (d) of section 504 of this Act, 
the rates of basic compensation of officers 
and employees to whom the compensation 
schedule set forth in subsection (a) of this 
section applies shall be initially adjusted,”. 

Sec. 103. (a) Section 801 of the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949, as amended (5 U.S.C. 1131), 
relating to new appointments, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 801. All new appointments shall be 
made at the minimum rate of the appropri- 
ate grade, except that in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the Commission 
which provide for such considerations as the 
candidate’s existing salary, unusually high 
or unique qualifications, or a special need 
of the Government for his services, the head 
of any department may appoint individuals 
to positions in grade 13 and above of the 
General Schedule at such rate or rates above 


5 6 7 8 9 10 
$3,845 | $3,960 | $4,075 | $4,190 | $4,305 | $4, 420 
4,180 | 4,305 | 4,430 | 4,555 | 4,680 4, 805 
4,545 | 4,680 | 4,815 | 4,950] 5,085 5, 220 
5,080 | 5,230 | 5,380 | 5,530] 5,680 5, 830 
5,660 | 5,825 | 5,990 | 6,155 | 6,320 6, 485 
6,245 | 6,430 | 6,615 L. 800 6,985 7,170 
6,850 | 7,050 7,250 7. 450 7,650 7, 850 
7,510 | 7,730 | 7,950 | 8.170] 8,390 8,610 
8,190 | 8,435 | 8,680 | 8,925 | 9,170 9, 415 
8,920 | 9,190 | 9,460 | 9,730 | 10,000 | 10,270 
9. 730 | 10,025 | 10,320 | 10,615 | 10,910 | 11, 205 
11,620 | 11,975 | 12,330 | 12,685 | 13,040 | 13,395 
13, 755 | 14,175 | 14, 595 | 15,015 | 15,435 | 15, 855 
16, 130 | 16, 6 17, 110 18, 
18, 740 | 19,310 | 19, 880 
21,555 | 22,210 | 22, 865 
c 


the minimum rate of the appropriate grade 
as the Commission may authorize for this 
purpose.“. 

(b) Section 1105 of the Classification Act 
of 1949, as amended (5 U.S.C. 1071, note), is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 1105. The provisions of section 507, 
title VII, and title VIII of this Act shall not 
apply to professional engineering positions 
primarily concerned with research and de- 
velopment and professional positions in the 
physical and natural sciences and medicine 
placed in grades 16, 17, and 18 of the Gen- 
eral Schedule in accordance with subsection 
(b) or subsection (j) of section 505. The 
President or an agency or agencies that he 
designates shall issue regulations governing 
the rate of basic compensation within the 
grade to be received by any officer or em- 
ployee occupying, appointed to, or promoted 
to, such a position, and, in the case of reduc- 
tion in grade, may issue regulations govern- 
ing retention of the rate to which the officer 
or employee was entitled immediately before 
reduction.” 


(c) Section 505(b) of the Classification 


Act of 1949, as amended (5 U.S.C. 1105(b)), 
relating to the limitation on numbers of 
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positions in grades 16, 17, and 18 of the Gen- 
eral Schedule of such Act, is amended by 
striking out Which may be placed in such 
grades“ and by inserting in lieu thereof 
“ examiner positions under section 11 of the 
Administrative Procedure Act (60 Stat. 244; 
5 U.S.C. 1010), and positions placed under 
this Act pursuant to section 309 of the Fed- 
eral Executive Salary Act of 1963, which may 
be placed in such grades”. 
POSTAL FIELD SERVICE FMPLOYEES 

Sec. 104. Section 1 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out the 
period at the end of such section and in- 
serting in lieu thereof a semicolon and the 
following: 

“ ‘revenue unit’ means that amount of rev- 
enue of a post office from mail and special 
service transactions which is equal to the 
average sum of postal rates and fees received 
by the Department during the fiscal year for 
1,000 pieces of originating mail and special 
service transactions determined in accord- 
ance with section 2331 of this title.“. 

Sec. 105. Section 702 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 


“§ 702. Classes of post offices 


“(a) Effective at the beginning of each 
fiscal year the Postmaster General shall di- 
vide post offices Into four classes on the basis 
of the revenue units of each office for the 
second preceding fiscal year. He shall place 
in the first class those post offices having 
950 or more revenue units. He shall place in 
the second class those post offices having 190 
or more revenue units, but less than 950 rev- 
enue units. He shall place in the third class 
those post offices having 36 or more revenue 
units, but less than 190 revenue units. He 
shall place in the fourth class those post 
offices having less than 36 revenue units. 

“(b) The Postmaster General shall exclude 
from the revenue credited to a post office for 
the purposes of this section money received 
at that office for— 

“(1) setting meters for patrons beyond 
the area served by the office unless author- 
ized by the Department; 

“(2) stamps, stamped envelopes, and 
postal cards sold in large or unusual quanti- 
ties to be used in mailing matter at other 
offices; and 

“(3) stamps, stamped envelopes, and 
postal cards sold for mailing matter diverted 
from other offices and mailing of matter so 
diverted without stamps affixed. 

“(c) Whenever unusual conditions pre- 
vail at a post office of the fourth class, the 
Postmaster General may advance such office 
to the appropriate class based on his esti- 
mate of the number of revenue units which 
the office will have during the succeeding 
twelve months. Any office so advanced need 
not be relegated to a lower class before the 
end of the second fiscal year after the ad- 
vancement. At that time, the office shall be 
assigned to the appropriate class in accord- 
ance with subsections (a) and (b) of this 
section.”. 

Sec. 106. Section 704 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by deleting “of the 
first, second, or third class" ap there- 
in, and inserting in lieu thereof “(other than 
one for which the postmaster furnishes quar- 
ters, equipment, and fixtures on an allow- 
ance basis) 

Sec. 107. Subsection (b) (1) of section 
2102 of title 39, United States Code, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(1) for post offices at which the postmas- 
ter does not furnish quarters on an allow- 
ance basis;”. 

Sec. 108. (a) Section 3501 of title 39. 
United States Code, is amended by— 

(1) deleting from the first sentence of 
subsection (a) the following: “standard po- 
sitions of postmasters in a fourth-class office 
and rural carrier“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof “standard position of rural carrier“; 
and 
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(2) inserting a new subsection (c) follow- 
ing subsection (b) as follows: 

“(c) The Postmaster General shall deter- 
mine and, effective at the beginning of the 
first pay period in each calendar year, shall 
adjust the rankings of all positions for 
which the number of annual revenue units 
of a post office or its class is a relevant fac- 
tor of the ranking, using the revenue units 
of the preceding fiscal year and the class in 
which the office will be placed at the be- 
ginning of the next fiscal year. The Post- 
master General also may adjust rankings 
of such positions at other times of the year 
based upon substantial changes in service 
conditions.“. 

(b) Chapter 45 of title 39, United States 
Code, is amended as follows: 

(1) In subsection (c) of section 3513— 

(A) Change the catchline to read “post 
OFFICE CLERK. (KP-4)"; and 

(B) Add the following new sentence to the 
end of paragraph (1): “This office has less 
than 190 revenue units annually.”. 

(2) In subsection (e) of section 3516— 

(A) Change the catchline to read rosr- 
MASTER, (KP-18)"; 

(B) Delete “third class” in the first sen- 
tence of paragraph (1); and 

(C) Delete “annual receipts of approxi- 
mately $1,700" in the second sentence of 
paragraph (1) and insert in lieu thereof “ap- 
proximately 40 revenue units annually”. 

(3) In subsection (b) of section 3517— 

(A) Chance the catchline to read “Ppost- 
MASTER. (KP-—20)"; 

(B) Delete “third class” in the first sen- 
tence of paragraph (1); and 

(C) Delete “annual receipts of approxi- 
mately $4,700" in the second sentence of 

ph (1) and insert in lieu thereof 
“approximately 110 revenue units annually”. 

(4) In subsection (b) of section 3518— 

(A) Change the catchline to read “post- 
MASTER. (K-22; 

(B) Delete third class“ in the first sen- 
tence of paragraph (1); and 

(C) Delete “annual receipts of approxi- 
mately $6,000" in the second sentence of 
paragraph (1) and insert in lieu thereof ap- 
proximately 140 revenue units annually”. 

(5) In subsection (b) of section 3519— 

(A) Change the catchline to read “as- 
SISTANT POSTMASTER. (KP—24)"; and 

(B) Delete “annual receipts of approxi- 
mately $63,000" in the second sentence of 
paragraph (1) and insert in lieu thereof ap- 
proximately 1,490 revenue units annually”. 

(6) In subsection (c) of section 3519— 

(A) Change the catchline to read rosr- 
MASTER. (K-28): 

(B) Delete second class” in the first sen- 
tence of paragraph (1); and 

(C) Delete “annual receipts of approxi- 
mately $16,000” in the second sentence of 
paragraph (1) and insert in lieu thereof 
“approximately 380 revenue units annually”. 

(7) In subsection (b) of section 3520— 

(A) Change the catchline to read rosr- 
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(C) Delete “annual receipts of $314,000” 
in the second sentence of paragraph (1) and 
insert in lieu thereof “approximately 7,450 
revenue units annually”. 

(10) In subsection (b) of section 3523— 

(A) Change the catchline to read “post- 
MASTER. (KP-33)"; 

(B) Delete “first class“ appearing in the 
first sentence of paragraph (1); and 

(C) Delete the second sentence of para- 
graph (1) and insert in lieu thereof: This 
office has approximately 110 employees, ap- 
proximately 14,350 revenue units annually, 
13 government-owned vehicle units, one 
classified station and 42 carrier routes with- 
in its jurisdiction.”. 

(11) In subsection (b) of section 3524— 

(A) Change the catchline to read “assist- 
ANT POSTMASTER. (KP-35)"; and 

(B) Delete “annual receipts of $2,700,000" 
in the second sentence of paragraph (1) and 
insert in lieu thereof approximately 64,000 
revenue units annually”. 

(12) In subsection (e) of section 3524— 

(A) Change the catchline to read “Ppost- 
MASTER. (KP-—36)’’; 

(B) Delete “first class” in the first sen- 
tence of paragraph (1); and 

(C) Delete “annual receipts of $1,000,000” 
in the second sentence of paragraph (1) and 
insert in lieu thereof “approximately 23,700 
revenue units annually”. 

(13) In subsection (a) of section 3525— 

(A) Change the catchline to read “assisT- 
ANT POSTMASTER, (KP-37)"; and 

(B) Delete “annual receipts of $8,460,000" 
in the second sentence of paragraph (1) and 
insert in lieu thereof “approximately 200,000 
revenue units annually.” 

(14) In subsection (b) of section 3525— 

(A) Change the catchline to read “Post- 
MASTER. (KP—38)"'; 

(B) Delete “first class” in the first sen- 
tence of paragraph (1); and 

(C) Delete “annual receipts of $2,700,000" 
in the second sentence of paragraph (1) and 
insert in lieu thereof “approximately 64,000 
revenue units annually”. 

(15) In subsection (a) of section 3526— 

(A) Change the catchline to read “as- 
SISTANT POSTMASTER. (Kras); and 

(B) Delete “annual receipts of $16,900,000" 
in the second sentence of paragraph (1) and 
insert in lieu thereof “approximately 400,000 
revenue units annually”. 

(16) In subsection (b) of section 3526— 

(A) Change the catchline to read “POST- 
MASTER. (K-40) “; 

(B) Delete “first class“ in the first sen- 
tence of paragraph (1); and 

(C) Delete “annual receipts of $4,470,- 
000" in the second sentence of paragraph 
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(1) and insert in lieu thereof “approximately 
106,000 revenue units annually”. 

(17) In subsection (b) of section 3527— 

(A) Change the catchline to read As- 
SISTANT POSTMASTER. (K-42); and 

(B) Delete “annual receipts of $48,000,- 
000” in the second sentence of paragraph (1) 
and insert in lieu thereof “approximately 
1,000,000 revenue units annually”. 

(18) In subsection (c) of section 3527— 

(A) Change the catchline to read “post- 
MASTER. (KP—43)"; 

(B) Delete “first class“ in the first sen- 
tence of paragraph (1); and 

(C) Delete “annual receipts of $8,460,000” 
in the second sentence of paragraph (1) and 
insert in lieu thereof “approximately 200,000 
revenue units annually”. 

(19) In subsection (b) of section 3528— 

(A) Change the catchline to read “as- 
SISTANT POSTMASTER. (KP-45)"; and 

(B) Delete “annual receipts of $140,000,- 
000" in the second sentence of paragraph 
(1) and insert in lieu thereof “approxi- 
mately 2,500,000 revenue units annually”. 

(20) In subsection (c) of section 3528— 

(A) Change the catchline to read “post- 
MASTER. (KP—46)"; 

(B) Delete “first class” in the first sen- 
tence of paragraph (1); and 

(C) Delete “annual receipts of $16,900,- 
000“ in the second sentence of paragraph 
(1) and insert in lieu thereof “approxi- 
mately 400,000 revenue units annually". 

(21) In section 3529— 

(A) Change the catchline to read “Post- 
MASTER. (K-47) “; 

(B) Delete “first class“ in the first sen- 
tence of paragraph (1); and 

(C) Delete “annual receipts of 48,000,- 
000" in the second sentence of paragraph 
(1) and insert in lieu thereof “approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 revenue units annually.” 

(22) In section 3530— 

(A) Change the catchline to read “post- 
MASTER. (KP—48)"’; 

(B) Delete “first class” in the first sen- 
tence of paragraph (1); and 

(C) Delete “annual receipts of $140,000,- 
000“ in the second sentence of ph 
(1) and insert in lieu thereof approxi- 
mately equal to 2,500,000 revenue units an- 
nually“. 

Sec. 109. Subsection (a) of section 3542 
of title 39, United States Code, is amended 
by— 

(1) deleting “sections 3543 and 3544” 
from the second sentence and inserting in 
lieu thereof section 3543”; and 

(2) amending the Postal Field Service 
Schedule II to read as follows: 


“POSTAL FIELD SERVICE SCHEDULE II 


“(To be effective for the period beginning on the first day of the first pay period beginning on or after January 1, 
1964, and thereafter) 


Per annum rates and steps 


6 7 8 9 10 i 12 
84. 595 | $4,725 | $4,855 | $4,985 | $5, 115 
4,970 | 5,110 | 5,250 | 5,390 | 5,530 
5,390 | 5,545 | 5, 700 5.855 5,910 
5,825 | 5,990 | 6,155 | 6,320 | 6,485 
6,245 6. 425 6,605 | 6,785 | 6,965 
6,685 | 6,875 | 7,065 | 7,255 | 7,445 
7,165 | 7,370 | 7,575 | 7,780 7,985 
7,750 | 7,970 | 8,190 | 8.410 | 8,630 
8,390 | 8,630 | 8,870 | 9,110 | 9,350 |. 
9,155 | 9,420 | 9,685 | 9,950 10,215 
10,125 | 10,420 | 10,715 | 11,010 | 11,305 |- 
11,195 | 11,520 | 11,845 | 12,170 | 12.495 
12,400 | 12,765 | 13,130 | 13,495 | 13,860 
13,685 | 14,090 | 14,495 | 14,900 | 15,305 
15, 110 | 15, 555 „000 | 16,445 | 16, 890 |- 
16,715 | 17,210 | 17,705 | 18,200 | 18, 695 
8,505 | 19,055 | 19,605 | 20,155 | 20,705 
20, 500 | 21,110 | 21,720 | 22,330 | 22,840 
, 720 „30 . 


MASTER. (K-27; “PFS 
(B) Delete "first class“ in the first sen- 
tence of paragraph (1); and 1 2 3 4 5 
EO — ͤ e a F ͤ— — —— — 
mately 863,000“ in the second sentence of $3,945 | $4,075 | $4,205 | $4,335 | $4,465 
paragraph (1) and insert in lieu thereof “ap- 4,270 | 4,410 | 4,550 | 4,690] 4,830 
proximately 1,490 revenue units annually”. Lor en 4,925 | 5,080 | 5,235 
(8) In subsection (b) of section 3521— N 
(A) Change the catchline to read rosr- 5,735 | 5.925 | 6,115 | 6,305 6,495 
MASTER. (K-29); eue Aai oo 2 ae 
(B) Delete first class“ appearing in the d ' f , ' 
first sentence of paragraph (1); and 7.838 nie gen ves 8 80 
(C) Delete annual receipts of $129,000" 8,650 | 8,945 | 9,240 9. 535 9,830 
in the second sentence of paragraph (1) 9,570 | 9,895 | 10,220 | 10,545 | 10,870 
and insert in lieu thereof “approximately 1 5 ion 228 wire 2 
3,060 revenue units annually”. 12,885 | 13,330 | 13.775 | 14,220 | 14.665 
(9) In subsection (b) of section 3522— 14,240 | 14,735 | 15,230 15,725 | 16,220 
(A) Change the catchline to read ost- 15, 755 | 16,305 | 16,855 | 17,405 | 17,955 
MASTER. der ue R 
(B) Delete first class“ in the first sen- 21, 445 | 22,195 | 22,945 | 23,695 24, 445 


tence of paragraph (1); and 


1964 


Sec. 110, In subsection (a) of section 3543 
of title 39, United States Code, the Rural 
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Carrier Schedule II is amended to read as 
follows: 


“RURAL CARRIER SCHEDULE U 


“(To be effective for the period beginning on the first day of the first pay period beginning on or after January 1, 1964, 
and thereafter) 


Carriers in rural delivery service: 
Fixed compensation per an- 


mile up to 


30 miles... 


Sec. 111. (a) Section 3544 of title 39, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 


“§ 3544. Compensation of Postmasters at 
Fourth-Class Offices 

„(a) The Postmaster General shall rank 
the position of postmasters of fourth-class 
offices in level 5 of the Postal Field Service 
Schedule and shall establish the annual rate 
of basic compensation for each such position 
in the proportion of the annual rate of basic 
compensation for positions in PFS-5 which 
he determines, in consideration of the postal 
needs of the patrons of the office, that the 
postmaster’s hours of service bear to full- 
time service. Determinations made by the 
Postmaster General under this subsection 
shall be final and conclusive until changed 
by him. 

“(b) Persons who perform the duties of 
postmaster at a post office of the fourth class 
where there is a vacancy or during the 
absence of the postmaster on sick or annual 
leave or leave without pay shall be com- 
pensated at the rate of basic compensation 
for PFS level 5, step 1, determined in accord- 
ance with subsection (a) of this section. 

“(c) At seasonal post offices of the fourth 
class, the Postmaster General may authorize 
the payment of basic salary prorated over 
the pay periods the office is open for business 
during the fiscal year. 

“(d) When required by the Postmaster 
General a postmaster at a fourth-class office 
shall, and any other postmaster in PFS level 
5 when permitted by the Postmaster General 
may, furnish quarters, fixtures, and equip- 
ment for an office on an allowance basis. The 
allowance for this purpose shall be an 
amount equal to 15 per centum of the basic 
compensation for the postmaster at the office 
computed on the basis of the first step of 
PFS level 5.“ 

(b) In the operation of the amendment 
made by subsection (a) of this section, the 
following provisions shall govern: 

(1) Each aster at a fourth-class 
office on the effective date of this section 
shall be assigned, as of such date,— 

(A) to that numerical step of level 5 of 
Postal Field Service Schedule II (PFS II-5) 
which corresponds to the numerical step of 
the Fourth-Class Office Schedule (FOS) re- 
ceipts category which he occupied immedi- 
ately prior to such assignment, or 

(B) to the lowest step of level 5 of Postal 
Field Service Schedule II (PFS II-5) which 
will provide him, for the number of hours of 
service determined under section 3544 of title 
39, United States Code, compensation which 
is not less than the compensation to which 
he would otherwise be entitled, on the effec- 
tive date ot this section, under Fourth Class 
Schedule II (as if such schedule were in 
effect on such date), 
whichever step provides the higher rate of 
compensation. 

(2) If no step in level 5 of Postal Field 
Service Schedule II (PFS II-5) will provide 


Per annum rates and steps 


a postmaster, so assigned under paragraph 
(1) of this subsection, with compensation 
which is equal to or greater than the com- 
pensation which he would have received 
under Fourth Class Schedule II (as if such 
schedule were in effect on the effective date 
of this section), as provided by paragraphs 
(1), (2), and (8) of section 712 of the Fed- 
eral Salary Reform Act of 1962, as amended, 
such postmaster shall receive compensation 
at a rate equal to the applicable rate fixed 
under Fourth Class Schedule II (as if such 
schedule were in effect on the effective date 
of this section) and the provisions of section 
3544 of title 39, United States Code (as such 
provisions existed immediately prior to the 
effective date of this section), in the manner 
provided by paragraphs (1), (2), and (3) 
of section 712 of the Federal Salary Reform 
Act of 1962, as amended. Subject to the 
provisions of section 3560 of title 39, United 
States Code, the compensation of a postmas- 
ter paid in accordance with the immediately 
preceding sentence shall be adjusted in ac- 
cordance with changes in the gross postal re- 
ceipts of his post office as though this Act 
had not been enacted. The compensation 
of a postmaster paid in accordance with any 
of the foregoing provisions of this paragraph 
shall continue in effect until such postmaster 
is entitled to receive compensation at a 
higher rate by reason of the operation of 
this Act or any other provision of law. 

(3) If changes in the gross postal receipts 
category or changes in salary step otherwise 
would occur on the effective date of this 
section (without regard to the enactment 
of this section), such changes shall be held 
and considered to have occurred prior to as- 
signment under paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section. 

(c) The table of contents of chapter 45 
of title 39, United States Code, is amended 
by deleting: 

“3544. Fourth Class Office Schedule.”; 
and inserting in lieu thereof 


“3544. Compensation of Postmasters at 
Fourth-Class Offices.”. 

Sec. 112. (a) Subsection (a) of section 
6007 of title 39, United States Code, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The Postmaster General shall pay to 
persons, other than special delivery messen- 
gers at post offices of the first class, for mak- 
ing delivery of special delivery mail such 
fees as may be established by him not in 
excess of the special delivery fee.“ 

(b) Section 2009 of title 39, United States 
Code, is amended by deleting “at any price 
less than eight cents per piece” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “at any price less than 
the fees established pursuant to section 6007 
of this title.“. 

Sec. 113. Section 3560 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by deleting from subsection (a) “(3) 
gross receipts category, with respect to the 
Fourth-Class Office Schedule” and inserting 
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in lieu thereof “(3) minimum hours of sery- 
ice with respect to postmasters in fourth- 
class post offices"; and 

(2) by deleting from subsection (f) (1) 
reductions in class or gross receipts category 
of any post office, or” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “(1) reductions in class, revenue 
units of any post office, or the minimum 
hours of service for a fourth-class post of- 
fice, or“. 

Sec. 114. (a) Section 711 of title 39, United 
States Code, is repealed. 

(b) Section 3552(a) of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(a)(1) Each employee of the Postal Field 
Service Schedule and each employee subject 
to the Rural Carrier Schedule who has not 
reached the highest step for his position 
shall be advanced successively to the next 
higher step as follows: 

(A) To steps 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7—at the 
beginning of the first pay period following 
the completion of fifty-two calendar weeks 
of satisfactory service; and 

“(B) To steps 8 and above—at the begin- 
ning of the first pay period following the 
completion of one hundred and fifty-six cal- 
endar weeks of satisfactory service. 

2) The receipt of an equivalent increase 
during any of the waiting periods specified 
in this subsection shall cause a new full 
waiting period to commence for further step 
increases.” 

(e) Section 3541(d) of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by— 

(1) striking out “postmasters,” in para- 
graph (3) thereof; and 

(2) adding immediately following para- 
graph (5) thereof the following new para- 
graph: 

“(6) To compute the daily rate of basic 
compensation for postmasters, the annual 
Lot) of compensation shall be divided by 
2 * 

(d) Chapter 45 of title 39, United States 
Code, is amended by adding a new section 
to read as follows: 


“$ 3577. Postmasters 


“Postmasters shall be scheduled to work 
a five-day week except upon determination 
by the Postmaster General that a workweek 
in excess of five days for the postmaster of 
@ particular post office is necessary to main- 
tain essential postal service in the public 
interest. The provisions of this section shall 
not be applied to require the closing of any 
post office on any weekday, Monday through 
Saturday inclusive.” 

(e) Section 3552 of title 39, United States 
Code, relating to automatic advancement by 
step increases of postal field service em- 
ployees, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(d) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this title and in addition to advance- 
ment under other provisions of this section, 
each employee in levels 1 through 6 of the 
Postal Field Service Schedule, each employee 
subject to the Rural Carrier Schedule, and 
each employee subject to the Fourth Class 
Office Schedule, who— 

“(1) on October 13, 1962, had performed 
at least one thousand and ninety-two weeks 
of satisfactory service and who has not at- 
tained step 12 of the step rates of his posi- 
tion shall be placed in step 12; 

“(2) on October 13, 1962, had performed 
at least nine hundred and thirty-six weeks 
of satisfactory service but less than one 
thousand and ninety-two weeks of satis- 
factory service and who has not attained step 
11 of the step rates of his position shall be 
placed in step 11; 

“(3) on October 13, 1962, had performed 
at least seven hundred and eighty weeks of 
satisfactory service but less than nine hun- 
dred and thirty-six weeks of satisfactory 
service and who has not attained step 10 
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of the step rates of his position shall be 
placed in step 10; 

“(4) on October 13, 1962, had performed 
at least six hundred and twenty-four weeks 
of satisfactory service but less than seven 
hundred and eighty weeks of satisfactory 
service and who has not attained step 9 of 
the step rates of his position shall be placed 
in step 9; 

“(5) on October 13, 1962, had performed 
at least four hundred and sixty-eight weeks 
of satisfactory service but less than six hun- 
dred and twenty-four weeks of satisfactory 
service and who has not attained step 8 of 
the step rates of his position shall be placed 
in step 8; 

“(6) on October 13, 1962, had performed 
at least three hundred and sixty-four weeks 
of satisfactory service but less than four 
hundred and sixty-eight weeks of satisfac- 
tory service and who has not attained step 
7 of the step rates of his position shall be 
placed in step 7; : 

(7) on October 13, 1962, had performed at 
least two hundred and sixty weeks of satis- 
factory service but less than three hundred 
and sixty-four weeks of satisfactory service 
and who has not attained step 6 of the step 
rates of his position shall be placed in step 


6; 

“(8) on October 13, 1962, had performed 
at least one hundred and fifty-six weeks of 
satisfactory service but less than two hun- 
dred and sixty weeks of satisfactory service 
and who has not attained step 5 of the step 
rates of his position shall be placed in step 
5; : 
“(9) on October 13, 1962, had performed at 
least one hundred and four weeks of satis- 
factory service but less than one hundred 
and fifty-six weeks of satisfactory service 
and who has not attained step 4 of the step 
rates of his position shall be placed in step 
4; and 

“(10) on October 13, 1962, had performed 

at least fifty-two weeks of satisfactory service 
but less than one hundred and four weeks of 
satisfactory service and who has not attained 
step 3 of the step rates of his position shall 
be placed in step 3. 
Service in excess of the minimum service re- 
quired for placement in a step under this 
subsection shall be credited toward service 
required for placement in the next higher 
step under this subsection.” 

(f) The table of contents of chapter 45 of 
title 39, United States Code, is amended by 
inserting 
“3577. Postmasters.“ 
immediately following 


“3576. Holiday service of rural carriers and 
employees assigned to road duty.” 
(g) The table of contents of chapter 7 of 
title 39, United States Code, is amended by 
deleting 
“711. Method of determining gross receipts.”. 
Sec. 115. The first sentence of section 712 
of the Federal Salary Reform Act of 1962 (76 
Stat. 856) is amended by striking out “The 
basic compensation of each employee sub- 
ject to the Postal Field Service Schedule II. 
Rural Carrier Schedule II, or Fourth Class 
Office Schedule II. as the case may be, on the 
effective date of such schedule shall be de- 
termined as follows:“ and by inserting in 
lieu thereof, “Except as provided in sub- 
section (d) of section 504 of this Act and 
section 111(b) of the Federal Employees 
Salary Act of 1963, the basic compensa- 
tion of each employee subject to the Postal 
Field Service Schedule II or Rural Carrier 
Schedule II, as the case may be, on the effec- 
tive date of such schedule shall be deter- 
mined as follows:“. 
Sec. 116. (a) Section 712 of the Federal 
Salary Reform Act of 1962 (76 Stat. 856) is 
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amended by adding a new paragraph (3) to 
read as follows: 

“(3) Notwithstanding any provision of 
this section to the contrary, an existing rate 
of compensation fixed by reason of section 
3560 of title 39, United States Code, relating 
to salary protection upon reduction in sal- 
ary standing, shall be increased by an 
amount equal to the amount of increase in 
such rate made by the applicable Schedule 
II“. 

(b) Schedule 713 of the Federal Salary 
Reform Act of 1962 (76 Stat. 856) is hereby 
repealed with respect to the increases in 
rates of compensation made by Postal Field 
Service Schedule II and Rural Carrier Sched- 
ule II as contained in the amendments made 
by sections 109 and 110 of this Act and with 
respect to the increases in rates of compen- 
sation pursuant to this subsection. 


EMPLOYEES IN THE DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 
AND SURGERY OF THE VETERANS’ ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


Sec. 117. (a) Section 4103 of title 38, 
United States Code, relating to the appoint- 
ment and annual salaries of certain staff 
positions in the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery of the Veterans’ Administration, is 
amended to read as follows: 


“$ 4103, Office of the Chief Medical Director 


“(a) The Office of the Chief Medical Direc- 
tor shall consist of the following— 

“(1) The Chief Medical Director, who shall 
be the Chief of the Department of Medicine 
and Surgery and shall be directly responsible 
to the Administrator for the operations of 
the Department. He shall be a qualified doc- 
tor of medicine, appointed by the Adminis- 
trator. Section 2 of the Act of July 31, 
1894, as amended (5 U.S.C. 62), shall not 
apply to any individual appointed Chief 
Medical Director before January 1, 1964; but 
section 212 of the Act of June 30, 1932, as 
amended (5 U.S.C, 59a), shall apply, in ac- 
cordance with its terms, to any such indi- 
vidual. 

“(2) The Deputy Chief Medical Director, 
who shall be the principal assistant of the 
Chief Medical Director. He shall be a quali- 
fied doctor of medicine, appointed by the 
Administrator. 

“(3) Not to exceed five Assistant Chief 
Medical Directors, who shall be appointed by 
the Administrator upon the recommendation 
of the Chief Medical Director. One Assist- 
ant Chief Medical Director shall be a quali- 
fied doctor of dental surgery or dental medi- 
cine who shall be directly responsible to the 
Chief Medical Director for the operation of 
the Dental Service. 

“(4) Such Medical Directors as may be ap- 
pointed by the Administrator, upon the rec- 
ommendation of the Chief Medical Director, 
to suit the needs of the Department. A Medi- 
cal Director shall be either a qualified doctor 
of medicine or a qualified doctor of dental 
surgery or dental medicine. 

“(5) A Director of Nursing Service, who 
shall be a qualified registered nurse, ap- 
pointed by the Administrator, and who shall 
be responsible to the Chief Medical Director 
for the operation of the Nursing Service. 

“(6) A Chief Pharmacist and a Chief 
Dietitian, appointed by the Administrator. 

“(7) Such other personnel and employees 
as may be authorized by this chapter. 

“(b) Except as provided in subsection (c), 
any appointment under this section shall be 
for a period of four years, with reappoint- 
ment permissible for successive like periods, 
except that persons so appointed or reap- 
pointed shall be subject to removal by the 
Administrator for cause. 

“(c) The Administrator may designate a 
member of the Chaplain Service of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration as Director, Chaplain 
Service, for a period of two years, subject to 
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removal by the Administrator for cause. Re- 
designation under this subsection may be 
made for successive like periods. An in- 
dividual designated as Director, Chaplain 
Service, shall at the end of his period of 
service as Director revert to the position, 
grade, and status which he held immediately 
prior to being designated Director, Chaplain 
Service, and all service as Director, Chaplain 
Service, shall be creditable as service in the 
former position.”. 

(b) The table of contents of chapter 73, 
title 38, United States Code, is amended by 
striking out 
“4103. Appointments and compensation.” 
and inserting in lieu thereof: 

“4103. Office of the Chief Medical Director.“ 

Sec. 118. Section 4107 of title 38, United 
States Code, relating to g-ades and pay scales 
for certain positions within the Department 
of Medicine and Surgery of the Veterans’ 
Administration, is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“§ 4107. Grades and pay scales 

“(a) The per annum full-pay scale or 
ranges for positions provided in section 4103 
of this title, other than Chief Medical Direc- 
tor and Deputy Chief Medical Director, shall 
be as follows: 


“SECTION 4103 SCHEDULE 


“Assistant Chief Medical Director, $24,500. 

“Medical Director, $21,445 minimum to 
$24,445 maximum. 

“Director of Nursing Service, $16,460 mini- 
mum to $21,590 maximum. 

“Director, Chaplain Service, $16,460 mini- 
mum to $21,590 maximum. 

“Chief Pharmacist, $16,460 minimum to 
$21,590 maximum. 

“Chief Dietitian, $16,460 minimum to $21,- 
590 maximum. 

“(b) (1) The grades and per annum full- 
pay ranges for positions provided in para- 
graph (1) of section 4104 of this title shall 
be as follows: 

“PHYSICIAN AND DENTIST SCHEDULE 

“Director grade, $18,935 minimum to $24,- 
175 maximum. 

“Executive grade, 
$23,190 maximum. 

“Chief grade, $16,460 minimum to $21,- 
590 maximum. 

“Senior grade, $14,170 minimum to $18,580 
maximum. 

“Intermediate grade, $12,075 minimum to 
$15,855 maximum. 

“Pull grade, $10,200 minimum to $13,395 
maximum. 

“Associate grade, 
$11,205 maximum. 

“NURSE SCHEDULE 

“Assistant Director grade, $14,170 mini- 
mum to $18,580 maximum. 

“Chief grade, $12,075 minimum to $15,855 
maximum. 

“Senior grade, $10,200 minimum to $13,395 
maximum. 

Intermediate grade, 88,550 minimum to 
$11,205 maximum. 

“Full grade, $7,210 minimum to $9,415 
maximum. 

“Associate grade, $6,315 minimum to $8,215 
maximum. 

“Junior grade, $5,505 minimum to $7,170 
maximum. 

(2) No person may hold the director grade 
unless he is serving as a director of a hos- 
pital, domiciliary center, or outpatient clinic 
(independent). No person may hold the 
executive grade unless he holds the position 
of chief of staff at a hospital, center, or out- 
patient clinic (independent), or the position 
of clinic director at an outpatient clinic, or 
comparable position.“. 


$17,655 minimum to 


$8,550 minimum to 
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FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS; STAFF OFFICERS AND 
EMPLOYEES 

Sec. 119. Section 412 of the Foreign Service 

Act of 1946, as amended (22 U.S.C. 867), is 
amended to read as follows: 

“FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS 

“Sec. 412. There shall be 10 classes of For- 

eign Service officers, including the classes of 

career ambassador and of career minister. 


cont 
SSS 


88888888 


Sec. 120. Subsection (a) of section 415 of 
such Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) There shall be ten classes of Foreign 
Service staff officers and employees, referred 
to hereafter as staff officers and employees. 


$15, 375 | $15.890 | $16, 405 
12,495 | 12,915 | 13. 335 
10,245 | 10,590 | 10,935 

8, 490 8,775 9, 060 
7, 660 915 8. 170 
6, 935 7, 160 7, 385 
6, 410 6,615 6, 820 
5, 675 5, 860 6, 045 
5,175 5, 340 5, 505 
4, 4, 780 4,930 
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The per annum salary of a career ambassador 
shall be at the rate provided by law for level 
IV of the Federal Executive Salary Schedule, 
The per annum salary of a career minister 
shall be at the rate provided by law for level 
V of such schedule. Effective on the first day 
of the first pay period which begins on or 
after January 1, 1964, the per annum salaries 
of Foreign Service officers within each of the 
other classes shall be as follows: 


19, 565 $20, 200 $20, 835 $21,470 $22, 105 
5. 890 16, 405 16, 920 17,435 17.950 
12,915 13, 335 13, 755 14, 175 14, 595 
10, 590 10, 935 11, 280 11,625 11,970 
8,775 9, 060 9.345 9.630 9.915 
7,470 7,705 7,940 8,175 8,410 
6, 450 6, 650 6, 850 7,050 250 


Effective on the first day of the first pay 
period which begins on or after January 1. 
1964, the per annum salaries of such staff 
officers and employees within each class shall 
be as follows: i 


$16,920 | $17,435 | $17,950 | $18,465 | $18,980 | $19, 495 
13,755 | 14,175 | 14,505 | 15,015 | 15,435 15,855 
11,280 | 11,625 | 11,970 | 12,315 | 12,660 | 13,005 

9, 345 9, 630 9,915 | 10,200 | 10,485 | 10,770 
8, 425 8. 680 8, 935 9, 190 9,445 9, 700 
7,610 7,835 8, 060 8, 285 8, 510 8, 735 
7.025 7.230 7.435 7, 640 7,845 8, 050 
6, 230 6,415 6, 600 6, 785 6, 970 7,155 
5, 670 5, 835 6. 000 6, 165 6, 330 6, 495 
5, 080 5, 230 5, 380 5, 530 5, 680 5, 830"" 


Sec. 121. Foreign Service officers, Reserve 
officers, and Foreign Service staff officers and 
employees who are entitled to receive basic 
compensation immediately prior to the effec- 
tive date of this Act at one of the rates pro- 
vided by section 412 or 415 of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946, shall receive basic com- 
pensation, on and after such effective date, 
at the corresponding rate in effect on and 
after such date. 


AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND CONSERVATION 
COUNTY COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 

Sec. 122. The rates of compensation of 
persons employed by the county committees 
established pursuant to section 8(b) of the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act (16 U.S.C. 590h(b)) shall be increased 
by amounts equal, as nearly as may be prac- 
ticable, to the increases provided by section 
102 for corresponding rates of compensation 
in the appropriate schedule or scale of pay. 

MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

Sec. 123. Section 504 of the Federal Salary 
Reform Act of 1962 (76 Stat. 842; 5 U.S.C. 
1173) is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new subsection: 

“(d) The rate of basic compensation, es- 
tablished under this section, and received by 
any officer or employee immediately prior to 
the effective date of a statutory increase in 
the compensation schedules of the salary 
systems specified in subsection (a) shall be 
initially adjusted on the effective date of 
such new compensation schedules in accord- 
ance with conversion rules and regulations 
prescribed by the President or by such agency 
or agencies as he may designate." 


Mr. MURRAY (interrupting the read- 
ing of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of title I be dispensed with, that it be 
printed in the Recorp, and that it be 
open to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. HoLIFIELD, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H.R. 8986) to adjust the rates of 
basic compensation of certain officers 
and employees in the Federal Govern- 
ment, and for other purposes, had come 
to no resolution thereon. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House an extremely worth- 
while project presently being undertaken 
by the members of the Montgomery, Ala., 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. They, 
along with numerous Members of Con- 
gress, feel that the people of the United 
States generally are not thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the provisions of the pend- 
ing civil rights bill. For this reason, the 
Montgomery Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce has printed a booklet, entitled 
“The Truth.” In addition to the text of 
the bill, the booklet contains a resolution 
by the Montgomery Jaycees and a short 
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analysis of the bill by two former presi- 

dents of the American Bar Association, 

Lloyd Wright and John C. Satterfield. 
These follow: 


A RESOLUTION (PASSED BY THE MONTGOMERY 
JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, FEBRUARY 
18, 1964) 

Whereas there is now pending for consid- 
eration before the U.S. Senate the Civil 
Rights Act of 1963; and 

Whereas included in this act as title VII 
is the establishment of the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission; and 

Whereas the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission shall be empowered un- 
der the provisions of this act with authority 
to usurp all the constitutional rights of 
management in the selection, promotion, 
and firing of its employees through constant 
Government supervision; and 

Whereas included in this act as title II is 
the section covering public accommodations 
which empowers the Federal Government to 
supervise business enterprises which are 
privately owned in their choice of customers, 
clients, guests, or clientele; and 

Whereas such unprecedented power being 
placed in the hands of any governmental 
agency, whether it be local, State or Fed- 
eral level, violates every principle contained 
in our free enterprise system and relation- 
ship between a government and its people; 
and 

Whereas the national creed of the US. 
Junior Chamber of Commerce contains as 
its core the principle “that economic justice 
can best be won by freemen through free 
enterprise”; and 

Whereas the preservation of our free en- 
terprise system is our greatest weapon in 
the fight against communistic collectivism 
and should be preserved at all cost: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That every member of the U.S. 
Junior Chamber of Commerce who sub- 
scribes to and believes in this principle as 
pronounced in the national creed should 
endeavor with all his effort and ability to 
bring about the defeat of titles II and VII of 
this act and to prevent the creation of the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commis- 
sion; and be it further 

Resolved, That every jaycee chapter 
which sincerely and honestly subscribes to 
the national creed should awaken the people 
of its community to this danger to our eco- 
nomic system; and be it further 

Resolved, That every responsible American 
should read and study this proposed legis- 
lation and every jaycee chapter should en- 
deavor to make available the truth concern- 
ing this unconstitutional invasion of all our 
property rights, 

An ANALYSIS BY LLOYD WRIGHT AND JOHN 
C. SATTERFIELD, PAST PRESIDENTS OF THE 
AMERICAN Bar ASSOCIATION 
Attorney General Robert Kennedy is now 

urging Congress to pass a package of legisla- 

tion called the Civil Rights Act of 1963. 

Its title is a misnomer. This bill is but 10 

percent civil rights. The rest—90 percent— 

is an extension of Federal executive power 
created at the expense of individuals, States, 
and municipalities. It is, in fact, the blue- 
print for a controlled system of life, more 
drastic than all such legislation ever passed. 

Consider the bill's principal provisions: 

Under the cloak of civil rights—if this 
bill becomes law the Federal Government 
henceforth will dictate to whom you may sell 
or rent your home. 

If you are the proprietor of an establish- 
ment that offers goods and services for use 
or hire—not just public accommodations 
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(hotels, restaurants, and such) but any 
kind of business that offers anything to the 
public—then, under this bill, your business 
would be subject to Federal control. 

In like manner, the bill covers all con- 
tractors and subcontractors in every pro- 
gram or activity where direct or indirect fi- 
nancial aid is rendered by the Government. 
In the sense of this bill, you are a contractor 
(or subcontractor) if you borrow money 
from or deposit money in a Government- 
insured bank (FDIC); if you have a FHA, 
VA, or Small Business Administration Loan; 
if you are a realtor or developer; if you are 
a farmer who has financial dealings with 
the Farm Credit Administration, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, or the Soil Con- 
servation Service or if you have Federal 
Crop Insurance; if you deal with REA or 
participate in any agricultural program in- 
volving Federal funds; if you have financial 
dealings, direct or indirect with any of these 
agencies, you will come under Federal con- 
trol. 

Under this act, all employers who partici- 
pate in any of these programs can be told by 
a Federal Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mission (FEPC) whom they shall hire, fire, 
promote and demote, and how they shall 
handle their employees. 

Under this act, simple “integration” will no 
longer suffice. If it becomes law, a Federal 
inspector may render a finding that racial 
or religious imbalance exists in a business. 
Thereafter, that business could not employ 
or promote those people it preferred but 
only “racial” or “religious” individuals in 
such quantity as the Federal inspector desig- 
nated. His ruling would apply to all job 
classifications: To common laborers, to the 
secretarial staff, to supervisory employees, 
and to vice presidents, all alike. Federal 
administrative personnel would be prose- 
cutors, judge, jury and executioner. 

Enforcement of the Federal inspector's 
findings would be simple. Failure to comply 
would mean the end of all participation 
in Federal programs. Your loan could be 
called, you could be blacklisted for further 
loans from banks and financial institutions 
insured by the Government, and you could 
be prevented from taking part in any activ- 
ity that had to do with Federal finaneing. 
In certain situations, an employer would be 
jailed without trial by jury. 

And that is only part of it. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1963 would also 
bring under Federal control individuals and 
businesses never before thought to be con- 
stitutionally subject to such regulation, For 
instance, under the bill's title II, any per- 
son who pays a business license to a State 
or municipality could be included. 

Thus, the act brings in almost every pro- 
fession and every business—lawyers, realtors, 
doctors, small establishments, theaters, res- 
taurants, gasolines stations, hotels, motels 
and lodging houses—and the Federal con- 
trol will never end. 

It goes even further. If this act should 
become law, between 100 and 200 statutes 
now in effect would be amended. Everyone 
who had dealings with Federal education 
programs, for instance, would be subject to 
its force. Under the provisions of the act, 
the U.S. Commissioner of Education could 
force the transfer of children from one school 
to another—back-and-forth—until racial 
balance and religious balance existed. Then, 
if “imbalance” should recur, the process 
could be repeated, ad infinitum, so that your 
child would have no assurance of school 
continuity. 

Under the authority given in connection 
with Federal financing, school lunch pro- 
grams, research programs, the building of 
schools, Hill-Burton hospitals—all such pro- 
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grams and organizations would be subject 
to Federal political manipulation. 

As applied to schools, there would cer- 
tainly be claimed to exist—and the claim 
doubtless would be upheld—the Govern- 
ment's rights to find that if a teacher 
taught race or anthropological history con- 
trary to the Federal Government’s policy, 
then such instruction could be halted and 
the teacher fired. And if the books being 
used were not to the Federal Government's 
liking, the Government could stop their use. 
Which is another way of saying that the 
Federal Government proposes—under the 
Civil Rights Act of 1963—to take over the 
education of our children. Thought control 
of future generations would be an accom- 
plished fact. 

Nor is that all. The principal step to 
unfettered dictatorship is incorporated in 
this bill, that is, control of the electoral 
machinery. 

In 1961, the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights recommended—contrary to express 
provisions in the Constitution—that the 
Federal Government control the qualifica- 
tions and registration of voters, the holding 
of electors, the counting of votes, the fixing 
of voting and electoral districts. The Civil 
Rights Act of 1963 would put the first two 
of these recommendations into effect. 

It follows, then, a politically minded at- 
torney general could go into an area where 
the voting might be close and, if this act 
becomes law, he could file suit, make certain 
allegations, and—without proof that his al- 
legations were true—register tens of thou- 
sands of voters. The ballots would be cast, 
and the votes counted and the election won, 
even though the attorney general's act, later, 
was determined by the courts to have been 
invalid. Then at the next election, he could 
repeat the whole operation. 

It goes on: In giving the Federal Govern- 
ment control in the hiring, firing, promoting, 
and demoting, and payment of employees, the 
act also gives the Federal Government power 
to destroy not only the seniority system of 
unions, but also an employee's rights within 
the company for which he works. This is 
so because the act gives full and unlimited 
power to Federal inspectors to determine 
who shall be hired, promoted, demoted, or 
fired, whenever a charge is made that racial 
and/or religious imbalance (discrimination) 
exists. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1963, as can be 
seen, destroys everything that we have be- 
lieved, heretofore, to protect us from the 
complete and absolute power of a Central 
Government. It is something that strikes 
at the heart of every parent of school-age 
children, at every businessman, at every 
professional man, at every homeowner, and 
at every wage earner in the United States. 

Many of the provisions of the act are con- 
trary to the Constitution of the United 
States—true. They are also contrary to 
existing decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. But, no one can foretell 
what the Supreme Court would hold, if 
Congress makes a “legislative finding” in 
the areas mentioned. That is, if the Civil 
Rights Act of 1963 is passed by Congress. 


The Montgomery Advertiser in an edi- 
torial dated February 25, 1964, made the 
following comments on the efforts of the 
Montgomery Jaycees “to wake Amer- 
icans up to the provisions of the pending 
civil rights bill’’: 

From the Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser, 
Feb. 25, 1964] 
Wake Ur 


The Montgomery Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce has undertaken a civic duty of mag- 
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nitude, the same being to wake Americans 
up to the provisions of the pending civil 
rights bill. Along with the Advertiser, our 
jaycees do not believe the people are gen- 
erally informed about this law designed to 
reconstruct America. 

The jaycees are seeking, not State, but 
national distribution of the bill as 
by the House. The 10-cent booklet, entitled 
“The Truth,” contains the bill and a short 
analysis by two former presidents of the 
American Bar Association, Lloyd Wright and 
John C. Satterfield. 

The distribution effort is on—for example, 
a copy has been mailed to the president of 
all the Civitan Clubs in the country and 
600 editors—and the jaycees are eager for 
new distribution devices. 

The jaycees, we predict, will find their 
efforts rewarded by eager response as the 
people in the North, East, and West learn 
that the bill applies to their private interests 
just as it does to those in the South. 

There is a visible stirring in the country 
over orgiastic race-mixing jihads. For ex- 
ample, in Brooklyn civic groups represent- 
ing 750,000 people will demonstrate against 
busing children across town from Brooklyn 
to Harlem simply to achieve intermingling. 
This white demonstration is designed to 
counter the Negro demonstrations and 1s 
obviously a development of consequence. 

The syndicated columnists, Rowland Evans 
and Robert Novak, are pointing out that 
one of the country’s keenest politicians 
senses the revolt. Richard Nixon, in a Lin- 
coln Day address, bluntly said that “ex- 
tremists“ are generating “an atmosphere of 
hate and distrust.” 

Obviously Nixon recognizes that GoLp- 
WATER has been on the right track all the 
time and he seeks to wrest the nomination 
from him by stealing his thunder. 

In Tacoma last week the people stood up 
with a roar in behalf of their property rights. 
They voted 4 to 1 to nullify an open-housing 
ordinance. 

In Seattle, the city council ducked the 
increasingly hot issue. It made the issue 
subject to a March 10 election. 

Last week in Seattle’s primary election for 
mayor, the winner was Dorm Braman, a Re- 
publican and the only candidate to state 
openly that he was against an open-housing 
ordinance. 

Democratic politicians in California are 
saying that in the prospective statewide 
referendum late this year, citizens may vote 
as high as 2 to 1 to repeal the occupancy 
aw. 

The provisions in the national civil rights 
bill strike in all directions and strike harder. 
If enough Amercans learn that the bill af- 
fects almost everybody, it will be nailed. 


CITIZENS OF 39TH CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT OF NEW YORK VOICE 
THEIR VIEWS 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, I submitted to this House, part I of 
a recent questionnaire and opinion sur- 
vey which I conducted in the 39th Con- 
gressional District of New York. 


1964 


I am pleased to submit the second and 
concluding part II of this survey. 

I am sure that the results of this ques- 
tionnaire will be a most valuable source 
of information to the Members of Con- 
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gress and to the interested Federal agen- 
cies. 

Those citizens who completed and re- 
turned the questionnaire performed a 
distinct public service. This voluntary 


Parr II 


TOBACCO SMOKING—PUBLIC HEALTH 


21. Do you favor an absolute ban on cigarette advertising 4 
22. Do you believe that Federal selective or partial rest Sos on cigarette advertising would be a practical and a desir- 
able deterrent to 8 NT PNE E E E A EA A O SEE E E S EAG TE EE L A E RE Ves. . 4996 NO.. 4499 
23. Do you favor an active Federal financed and researched public health and educational program in public schools to 
discourage smokin; mber ot Sg TE A Seg oe in SA A Ves. 6747 No. . 2852 
24. Do you favor a number of Sarama or State sponsored trial clinics to break the smoking babit by psychological and 
CC T O AE — —:: 8 Ves. . 4835 NO. 4673 
25. Do gyon favor increasing Feder excise taxes on cigarettes by about 5 to 10 cents per pack to fiscally discourage smok- 70 ee pies 
26. Di — favor a requirement that the tar and nicotine content or some other warning be printed on cigarette packages?_| Nes. 8219 No 1451 
27. Sha Federal agriculture subsidies for growing tobacco be stopped? ꝛ nnmnnn m Ves. . 7784 No.. 1842 
FEDERAL PAY RAISE 
28. Do you favor the pending combined pay raise for both the Federal employees and executive officials (including Cabi- 
net members, ers, Com — en and Federal 1 5 PFF Ree es FR aa Yes.... 1579 No... 7889 
29. If be y plan ‘is divided into 2 separate bills, — you approve the proposed pay raise for Federal employees (in- 
luding postal rene „TT.... — RE SRE A, Nes. 4374 No..-. 4923 
30. Would you een are pay raise for Cabinet members, Congressmen, and Federal judges Yes.... 1713 No. 7602 
31, Do you favor denial of all Federal pay increases until the U. S. has attained a balanced Bades... Ves. . 5674 NO. 3866 
FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 
32. Would you favor a 8100, 000, 000 annual program of tr aid to panio elementary and secondary schools? Yes.... 5038 No... 4263 
33. W Darsa and parochialelementary and secondary schools should be included in any programs of | Ves. . 3731 No. 5987 
a on RE TE A EE AEE E A ĩᷣͤ ERIE O ͤ r A 
34. Would — favor — to permit tax deductions for tuition paid by parents of children attending private or 
CSE a TEE c PLE SEES. 
35, Should the Supreme Court decision requiring desegregation of all public schools ‘‘with all deliberate s 
tended to also include non-public sc 1 RE Pia RETA HERTS ccc TI 
36. Should the cost of —— ne = public schools (recreation, athletics, social training, etc.) be removed 


TOLLS—LABOR—AGRICULTURE 


37. Do you favor the removal of tolls at 


weekly pa 
39. Would yo “ye 


r an increase in minimum w 
40. Do you rer a gradual (4 to 7 years) eliminat: 


REVENUE ACT OF 1964 


Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
just a little over 2 weeks ago, this House 
approved the conference report on the 
Revenue Act of 1964, which paved the 
way for the biggest tax cut in our history. 
Many of us had previously opposed the 
tax reduction. We were not convinced 
that the economic growth of our econ- 
omy would offset the loss of revenue re- 
sulting from the tax cut. We were con- 
cerned also because the Congress has 
continued to expend our revenue with- 
out regard for debt ceilings or deficits. 

The proponents of the tax reduction 
argued and pleaded for the cut on the 
basis that it would buoy up the economy. 
At the same time, they pledged a reduc- 
tion in Federal expenditures if we would 
agree to the reduction. 

Well, we passed the tax bill, and there 
have been cuts in Federal spending— 
some of them in my district. Our Presi- 
dent has even doused the lights in the 
aa House to facilitate reduced spend- 


It disturbs me, therefore, to see the 
Members of this body now engaged in an 


en Street and Breckenridge Street on the Niagara Thruway, even if it means 
the postponement of other New York State highway construction in Erie County to the extent of $30 to $35 million?_ 
38, Do you support Mr. Walter Reuther's announced demand for a 35-hour work week for auto workers, with no cut in 


e from 81.25 to $2.00 per hour? 
tion of all agricultural subsidies? 


attempt to raise substantially our own 
salaries, and the salaries of Cabinet offi- 
cers and other members of the executive, 
judicial, and legislative branches of the 
Government. 

I do not oppose pay increases for the 
postal workers and some career 
ployees—nor would I oppose congres- 
sional, executive, judicial, and other leg- 
islative pay increases if the budget were 
in balance. But it is not in balance, and 
these increases are not keeping good 
faith with the American taxpayer. 

Mr. Speaker, I am convinced that my 
constituents are interested in how I vote 
here today. I also am convinced that 
they have a right toknow. I hope, there- 
fore, that this body will see fit to act on 
this issue in a forthright manner by tak- 
ing a record vote. Taxpayers all over 
the Nation will have renewed confidence 
in and respect for each and every Mem- 
ber of this body if we do so. 

I came here today to vote openly for 
a pay increase for my friends in the 
postal service and for other career Gov- 
ernment employees. I did not come to 
vote secretly for a salary increase for my- 
self, and for others in the Government 
now earning in excess of $20,000 per year. 


em- 


SHERIFF DON GENUNG—OUT- 
STANDING LAW OFFICIAL 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 


Ves. 4887 No. 4408 
Ves. . 5113 NO 4148 
Nes. 2170 No. 7438 
---| Yes.--. 2960 No. 6577 
— Ves. 8143 No. 1188 
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cooperation on the part of our citizens 
is encouraging and commendable. 

Part II of the questionnaire and tabu- 
lated results follows: 


Number 


for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman. from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, I address 
the House today to pay tribute to an 
American law official whose record is 
almost without equal in the annals of 
law enforcement. I speak of Sheriff Don 
Genung of Pinellas County, Fla., who in 
the short time since being appointed 
sheriff of this huge metropolitan area, 
has written a new record of service that 
would be a tribute to any section of this 
Nation. 

For Sheriff Genung has not been con- 
tent merely to seek out and apprehend 
the law violator, but rather has devel- 
oped a program that will seek out the 
roots of crime and prevent its commis- 
sion. 

I would point out again to this distin- 
guished body that. crime in this Nation 
will cost the American people $22 billion 
this year alone and that this huge crime- 
wave will cost every individual in these 
United States some $128 this year alone. 

This is a staggering figure and to fur- 
ther emphasize this point, it has been 
estimated that from the period from 1957 


-to 1961, crime grew at a rate five times 


that of the population. 
This week I had the privilege of play- 
ing host to seven young men from the 
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Florida Sheriff's Boys Ranch, located 
near Live Oak, Fla., in my district. Ac- 
companying these young men here was 
Sheriff Genung, and is another example 
of the interest he has shown in crime 
prevention and the welfare of youth, and 
that is my feeling. 

The Florida Sheriffs Boys Ranch is a 
relatively new institution, but already it 
is one of the most beloved activities in 
our great State. Starting with only a 
dream and a few thousand dollars, the 
Sheriffs of Florida started in 1957 to 
build a home for homeless boys. These 
were not juvenile delinquents, but young 
boys who were living in such meager cir- 
cumstances as to be hungry at times, 
or most of the time, without hope of a 
normal life. Many were exposed to 
lives that would surely have rendered 
them susceptible to lives of no education 
and eventually crime. 

Today the Florida Sheriffs Boys Ranch 
is a going institution, providing a home 
for 60 young men, fine young men, who 
have responded to love and care and are 
making outstanding records in their 
studies and the life of the community. 

As the dream of the ranch became a 
reality, the outstanding sheriff of Pinel- 
las County, Sid Saunders, passed away 
in 1958 and his fine Deputy Don Genung 
was appointed. 

Genung had been tremendously im- 
pressed with the plans for this home 
patterned after Father Flannigan’s Boys 
Town and welcomed every opportunity 
to be of service. 

It was through his personal sacrifice 
and dedication that Pinellas County be- 
came aware of this tremendous program 
and today stands at the very forefront 
in contributions which have made the 
ranch possible. For the ranch draws 
its financial support, not from tax dol- 
lars, but from gifts from people all over 
the Nation who believe in its concept 
and purpose. 

Don Genung served as the second 
chairman of the board of trustees of the 
ranch, and it was largely through his 
vision and selfless dedication that it be- 
came the reality that it is today. 

Our beloved Speaker, the Honorable 
JOHN McCormack, met with us at a 
luncheon for these boys here this week 
and said that no program that he had 
ever heard of had so touched his heart. 
He pointed out that he had heard of the 
work of Sheriff Genung and the sheriffs 
of Florida and pointed out what a won- 
derful thing it is to have law enforce- 
ment officials whose heart is so big that 
they want to save young lives—that 
their program goes right to the roots of 
life itself. Turning to Sheriff Genung, 
he said that truly here was a repre- 
sentative of a dedicated public official 
and due the commendation of each of 
us. 
In the time of service that Sheriff Ge- 
nung has served Pinellas County, the 
great area of St. Petersburg and Clear- 
water and all of the other growing com- 
munities of this fine section, his vision 
and wisdom has created a department 
iy is considered a model for this Na- 
tion, 
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His men are dedicated, his men are 
trained, they are proud of the tremen- 
dous responsibility which is theirs. I 
do not wish to minimize this portion of 
the work of the Pinellas County Sheriff’s 
Department, but rather, in the essence 
of time, want to tell you of the five-point 
program for youth crime prevention 
which he has instituted. 

Likened to the five points of the sher- 
iff’s star badge, it is a five-point attack 
on crime and is paying off in huge divi- 
dends. 

I have mentioned the Florida Sheriff’s 
Boys’ Ranch which is one point of attack. 
The people of Florida, and I especially, 
am grateful to the people of Pinellas 
County, for after Sheriff Genung, with 
the wholehearted cooperation of the 
press, radio, and TV, informed them of 
its purpose, they contributed thousands 
to make the ranch a reality. What they 
have built will through the years be a 
monument to their vision and self-sacri- 
fice, and countless thousands of young 
boys, who otherwise would know no hope, 
will know a full and fruitful life. 

Another brilliant innovation has been 
the junior deputy program. There are 
some 16,000 boys and girls in Pinellas 
County enrolled today in this program, 
of all races and creeds, in a program 
which teaches them respect for law en- 
forcement. Of the thousands who have 
participated in this tremendous program 
in its 5 years of operation, only four of 
these youngsters have had to come be- 
fore the juvenile authorities for law vio- 
lation. Is not this an amazing record? 

Another of the five-point attack is the 
youth aid bureau. Deputies trained at 
Florida State University in delinquency 
control direct this program. These 
trained officials work with juvenile of- 
fenders, searching out the cause of their 
crime to seek prevention and reoccur- 
rence, seeking to save these youngsters 
from continuing on this path which 
would lead to a life of crime. 

And finally, I want to mention the 
junior mounted posse and youth study 
center. The junior mounted posse pro- 
vides wholesome recreation for its mem- 
bers, again teaching respect for law and 
order. 

The youth study center is manned 
by trained personnel. A youngster is no 
longer placed in a jail but placed in a 
dormitory-like facility where a complete 
study is made of each youngster to deter- 
mine the cause of their delinquency and 
to report to the judge before the case is 
adjudicated. The emphasis is on pre- 
vention of further crimes, rather than 
simple punishment. Sheriff Genung, 
now recognized as one of the leading au- 
thorities in the Nation on juvenile delin- 
quency, believes deeply that there is a 
basic cause in each crime, that the rea- 
son must be sought out and attempts 
made to correct this situation, if the 
burgeoning crime rate in this Nation is 
to be halted. Need I point out that far 
too many of the crimes being committed 
in the Nation today are at the hands of 
youngsters. 

These programs are bearing results. 
While the school age population of 
Pinellas County has increased 61 percent, 
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the juvenile delinquency rate has de- 
creased by 14 percent. 

How many thousands of dollars, how 
many thousands of youngsters, how 
many crimes have been saved as a result 
of this dedicated service? 

While here in Washington, Sheriff 
Genung consulted with Federal authori- 
ties on programs to fight juvenile delin- 
quency and continued to work in his role 
as an advisor to the President’s Commit- 
tee on Juvenile Delinquency and Youth 
Crime. 

I use Sheriff Genung as an example of 
the dedicated law official. His record 
has been particularly outstanding and 
should be copied over this Nation. It is 
a bold and imaginative record. 

Each week we see law officials lose 
their lives as they attempt to stem the 
tide of crime. This Nation spends bil- 
lions to fight crime, and to prevent crime. 

I pay tribute to Sheriff Don Genung 
as an example of the sheriff and the law 
official of today. To all of these men in 
Florida and throughout the Nation, I ex- 
press my gratitude and commendation. 
I feel sincerely that this is a story that 
needs to be told. 

And to Sheriff Genung, I say that you 
have charted a new path of service that 
will serve as a beacon for years to come. 
You are deserving of our deepest and 
most sincere appreciation. 


THE AMERICAN INDIAN 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Linpsay] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, my dis- 
tinguished colleague in the Senate, JACOB 
Javits, has introduced a joint resolution 
on behalf of himself and 42 other Sen- 
ators, including KENNETH KEATING, pro- 
posing the establishment of an annual 
national American Indian Day on the 
fourth Friday in September. 

Mr. Javits said that this idea was 
first suggested to him in 1960 in a letter 
from a T7-year-old school girl, Lynn 
Michaelson, of Jackson Heights, N.Y. 
She wrote: 

Why don’t we have a day called Indian 
Day as a national holiday? We should have 
that day because we shouldn’t forget the 
poor Indian who used to live on this land. 
We have Columbus Day and Washington's 
Birthday and even Mother’s Day. 


That young lady made a fine point. 
We honor Christopher Columbus be- 
cause be discovered this grand country; 
we honor George Washington because 
he was the first Chief of this new Nation, 
and we honor mothers. 

Certainly, the American Indian de- 
serves high honor for his place in this 
grand sequence—he was here first. He 
knew and loved this land centuries be- 
fore the outside world knew of its exist- 
ence. He honored this land. 
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Yet the Indian suffered. We cannot 
deny that, we cannot forget it. The In- 
dian’s way of life was swept away in the 
early days of this Nation’s history. But 
still, he has endured, and from the be- 
ginning, he has contributed to this 
Nation’s tradition, and to its progress in 
all facets of life. 

Mr. Javits comments that his proposal 
is intended “to provide proper recogni- 
tion” of the contributions made by the 
American Indian. I believe recognition 
is very much deserved, and that this 
proposal is certainly a fine approach to 
it. I heartily support Mr. Javits’ idea, 
and today, I am introducing a similar 
proposal in the House of Representatives. 

Chances are very good that the Senate 
shall approve this resolution in short 
order. I certainly hope the House will 
rally together and do the same. I might 
point out that in several States, including 
my own State of New York, an American 
Indian Day has been proclaimed. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope we can see fit to 
do the same for our entire Nation. I 
am enclosing a copy of the resolution for 
the RECORD: 

S.J. Res. 159 
Joint resolution to establish the fourth Fri- 
day in September of every year as American 

Indian Day 

Whereas the American Indian is the orig- 
inal American and has resided on this con- 
tinent since time immemorial; and 

Whereas he has made an indelible imprint 
on our national character and culture, and 
history is replete with names and deeds of 
many outstanding American Indians who 
have contributed immeasurably to our way 
of life, our moral standards, and our love 
of nature; and 

Whereas Indian woods and water lore, arts 
and handicraft are basic in the manuals of 
the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
Y-Indian Guides of Young Men's Christian 
Association, and the many other American 
patriotism-building youth groups, while out- 
door enthusiasts, young and old, all over 
the world, rely on Indian folkways for guid- 
ance and inspiration; and 

Whereas the American Indian has made 
such other outstanding contributions to our 
American economy as the cultivation of corn, 
cotton, tobacco, beans, squash, tomatoes, 
peanuts, and melons, which have today be- 
come basic American industries; and 

Whereas a number of States celebrate In- 
dian Days” in September when traditional 
Indian festivals are held in recognition of the 
contributions the American Indian has made 
to our national life; and 

Whereas the special responsibility of the 
Federal Government for the American Indian 
makes national recognition particularly fit- 
ting: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Corigress assembled, That the 
fourth Friday in September of every year is 
designated as American Indian Day, and the 
President of the United States is authorized 
and directed to issue annually a proclama- 
tion setting aside that day as a public oc- 
casion and inviting the people of the United 
States to observe that day with appropriate 
ceremonies. 


MILITARY MANPOWER AND THE 
NATIONAL SECURITY 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing today legislation that would 
establish a Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee on Military Manpower and National 
Security. It is my purpose in introduc- 
ing this legislation that the committee 
would make a full study and reevaluation 
of the peacetime draft law, which goes 
under the guise of the Universal Mili- 
tary Training and Service Act. 

For many years I have advocated that 
an intensive analysis of this law be made 
to see if the needs of the military estab- 
lishment might not be better satisfied, 
at lower cost, by some other method of 
manpower procurement. There is little 
question that the high incident of per- 
sonnel turnover in the Military Estab- 
lishment results in higher costs and in- 
ferior personnel quality. It has been 
clear also for some time that the in- 
equities in the present law and the great 
increase in the draft age population, plus 
technological changes in the Armed 
Forces, require a major reexamination 
of how to select, recruit, and retain the 
numbers of men that are needed an- 
nually. 

Is IT UNIVERSAL? 

The Universal Military Training Act 
had a difficult birth and its life has 
indeed been a strange one. If any- 
one doubts it, let him ponder over 
the title of the act. It is neither univer- 
sal, military, nor training. It is essen- 
tially a draft act, pure and simple. Re- 
cently I inserted in the daily CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorD, on January 13, 1964, at 
page A87, an article from the New York 
Times in which it was stated: 

There is much that is wrong with the 
present draft law. It is in no sense uni- 
versal; only about 58 percent of the men 
reaching 26 (the upper induction level) ever 
serve. There are all sorts of exemptions. 
Aside from the inequities the draft per se 
(except when applied en masse in wartime) 
is a wasteful system. Shocking too are the 
high percentages of those rejected for 
mental or physical defects or illnesses, 


On November 13, 1963, at page A7042 
of the daily CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I in- 
serted an article by John C. Esty, Jr., 
which tends to illuminate the magnitude 
of the “shocking” high percentage of re- 
jections to which the New York Times 
article referred. Of the 1,300,000 men 
who will reach 23—the usual age when a 
young man is drafted—almost 35 percent 
of those eligible for the draft will be 
rejected on physical or mental grounds. 
This figure equals about 50 percent of 
those called for the preinduction physi- 
cal, or about 455,000 men. Of course, 
there is another way of looking at this 
statistic on rejections. Perhaps the mili- 
tary criteria for physical and mental 
fitness is unrelated to the job specifica- 
tions and is simply a more convenient 
way for them to eliminate the numbers 
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subject to the draft which is excess to 
their needs. 

On February 14, 1963, President Ken- 
nedy sent Congress a message dealing 
with the problems of American youth. 
In his message at that time, the Presi- 
dent referred to the youth of America as 
our most important resource of the fu- 
ture, and suggested a number of Federal 
programs to put it to work. It is almost 
unbelieveable, but in that message, the 
President failed to mention, let alone 
discuss, the question of the draft as it 
bears on this youth problem. In his dis- 
cussion, however, he did accurately dis- 
cern that the underlying cause pointed 
to the unsettled and unsettling prospects 
which confront young Americans after 
graduation. Yet for some reason, he 
entirely ignored the biggest disruptive 
force in the lives of young Americans 
today—the draft. 

I feel that there is no single force 
which causes more disruption in the 
education, training, employment, and 
personal lives of our youth today, than 
is set in motion by the Universal Military 
Training Act. 

It is imperative that we know whether 
the penalties that our society pays as a 
result of this disruption are penalties 
that we must pay in order to provide for 
the defense of our country. 

Is IT MILITARY TRAINING? 


Probably the largest sums of money 
being spent in the field of training and 
retraining in our society today are spent 
by the Military Establishment. The 
Military Establishment runs the largest 
single vocational educational system in 
the world, to a large degree in direct 
competition with the civilian society, for 
pupils, teachers, and facilities. These 
systems are largely uncoordinated with 
the civilian sector, although the job 
description—if they were written up—of 
the military needs for skills would find 
their counterpart in the civilian sector 
in about 90 percent of the cases. There- 
fore, they are redundant as well as un- 
necessary competition. They also tend 
to be costly and inefficient as compared 
to the training programs in the civilian 
sector. This is understandable. After 
all our military officers are not trained 
to be professional educators as are our 
leaders of education in the civilian sector. 
The armed services make the complaint 
that they seem to be training people 
only to have them enticed away by the 
civilian sector. Recently I saw an 
article which points up this problem in 
the March 1964 issue of the Navy maga- 
zine entitled, “A Man That's Too Good 
To Be Lost to You” by Randy Forrestal, 
from which I quote: 

Perhaps the most complex and costly 
problem in the Navy today stems from our 
inability to retain expensively trained young 
officers and men beyond their periods of obli- 
gated service. 

As a result, about one-fifth of our Navy 
must be replaced each year—some 130,000 
people. 

The needs of the military for man- 
power are primarily needs of quality, not 
quantity, needs for skills, not numbers. 
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Our technology has considerably ad- 
vanced from the period of the early fifties, 
where I was one of a group of those op- 
posed to the establishment of the Uni- 
versal Military Training, not on the basis 
necessarily of ideology, but on the 
grounds of inefficiency. A second point I 
sought to make in the debate in 1951 and 
1952 on this matter was that a high pro- 
portion of the skills the military needed 
have their counterparts in the civilian 
economy. 

This second point suggests that we 
should be doing a careful job of coordi- 
nating the civilian skill needs with the 
military skill needs. Moreover, procure- 
ment and training policies must look not 
only to today’s needs, but also to the needs 
of the future. If we need a force of tech- 
nically proficient men, then I believe that 
under the present system we are proceed- 
ing in the wrong direction altogether 
when we pluck a man out of civilian life, 
train him and work him in a skill he will 
most likely never use again, and then 
turn him back to civilian life with no 
assurance that his skills will be kept cur- 
rent. This lack of coordination of the 
skills between the military and the civil- 
ian sectors can be corrected by the prop- 
er revision of the military skill classifica- 
tions. Under the Manpower Training 
Act of 1962, the Department of Labor is 
required to keep a dictionary of skills, 
and by the proper implementation and 
updating, as well as anticipation of the 
skills that will be needed by the military 
of the future, intelligent decisions can 
be made on specific points where the 
civilian sector or the military sector is 
best suited to maintain and operate the 
institutions of learning needed to develop 
these skills. 

In my testimony before the Education 
and Labor Committee on its version of 
the National Defense Education Act of 
1958, I stated that the need in modern 
warfare for technical skills, as opposed 
to close-order military drill skills, indi- 
cates that we should be utilizing the edu- 
cational facilities that exist in the society 
in the field of vocational and other edu- 
cation instead of having the Military 
Establishment duplicate them at the 
cost of billions of dollars. 

We achieve at least three things by 
following a program based upon utiliza- 
tion of the educational plant already in 
existence, to wit: First, we get better 
trained technicians; second, we get these 
technicians at one-tenth of the cost; and 
third, we work with rather than com- 
pete with the civilian educational sys- 
tem and so cause less disruption in the 
individual lives and private institutions 
of our people. 

There is no question in my mind about 
the great penalty we are paying in the 
civilian sector in inferior education and 
training resulting from the disruption of 
the plans of our youth in entering the 
labor market and embarking upon their 
life’s endeavor. 

Lastly we must look at the Ready Re- 
serve as a means whereby these skills 
are kept current. At the present time 
they are incapable of this basic function. 
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The most recent recall of reservists made 
this fact abundantly clear. A joint com- 
mittee such as I am proposing could well 
look into this aspect of the military and 
ask some very pointed questions. I am 
of the opinion that the Military Estab- 
lishment has not really tried to make the 
Ready Reserve system work. One good 
test of this would be to ask them whether 
they are in the position to testify in 
detail why the Ready Reserve system has 
not worked up to this time. 

On March 4, 1963, I inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 109, part 
3, page 3414, my testimony that I gave 
before the Armed Services Committee 
on the subject of the extension of the 
Universal Military Training Act. In that 
insert, I also included my testimony be- 
fore that same committee in 1959 on the 
same subject. In my 1959 testimony, 
after having made extensive comment, I 
summarized my remarks in a series of 
points. Unfortunately those points are 
still valid today. They are as follows: 


THE POINTS 


1, An enlistee is considerably more valu- 
able than a draftee. Enlistees are obtained 
by making the military service as attractive 
as possible. 

2. Draft laws are necessary if there are in- 
sufficient volunteers. Yet relying on the 
draft law to meet personnel needs tends to 
weaken the efforts to attract volunteers. 
It is like getting used to relying on a crutch. 

Therefore, drafting as a basis for getting 
personnel should be abandoned just as soon 
as possible. Indeed, it should be abandoned 
on a trial basis—just as a crutch should be 
abandoned—to see if a system of attracting 
volunteers will not work. And to test dif- 
ferent methods of attracting volunteers. 

3. To defend our way of life without hav- 
ing the very defense we set up destroy our 
way of life we must rely on a small stand- 
ing military force backed by Ready Reserves: 

(a) To make a Reserve system work the 
regular Military Establishment must try to 
make it work. One good test of whether they 
have tried to make it work is whether they 
are in a position to testify in detail as to 
why it does not work. The testimony of the 
leaders of our Military Establishment over a 
period of years on the inadequacies of the 
Reserve and National Guard systems demon- 
strate beyond much doubt to one who looks 
a little beneath the surface that they have 
not tried to make either system work. 

(4) Modern warfare (even the World War 
II variety) requires 90 percent noncom- 
batant skills and of these noncombatant 
skills an increasing proportion are technical 
sxills: 

(a) Most of these skills have their civilian 

counterparts and these civilian type skills 
are readily adaptable to their military coun- 
terparts. 
(b) The civilian educational system, in- 
cluding the vocational, trade, industry, etc., 
schools, has the specialists in the field of 
education and training. 

(c) The leaders of the Military Establish- 
ment are specialists in the fleld of military 
science. Military science is a different fleld 
from education and training. 

Therefore, the 90 percent noncombatant 
skills needed by the Military Establishment 
should be taught through the civilian edu- 
cational system. The 10 percent combatant 
skills should be taught by the Military Es- 
tablishment. 

Corollary: The 10 percent needed for com- 
batant duties could undoubtedly be pro- 
cured through volunteer enlistment, partic- 
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ularly if the bright uniforms, medals, honors, 
and veterans’ benefits were reserved for this 
group. 

Corollary: The 90 percent noncombatant 
skills could be procured through voluntary 
enlistment inasmuch as the men would be 
moved by the greatest incentive there is to 
be employed in skills they know and like. 

5. A-1 physical specimens are not needed 
for noncombatant skills. A one-legged man 
can be a stock clerk; a midget an airplane 
mechanic. Only one thing seems to serve 
as a check on utilization of personnel with 
physical limitations: The cost of veterans’ 
benefits. But if veterans’ benefits are re- 
served for combatants this problem is elim- 
inated. 

6. Military law and discipline is required 
for combat and those who might be in 
combat. It is not the best or most efficacious 
system for utilizing noncombatant skills. 

The Code of Military Justice of World War 
II evolved from centuries of battle experience 
was found to be inadequate when applied to 
the 90 percent noncombatant personnel. 
Without appreciating the fact that the error 
lay in trying to apply a system of discipline 
and law in an area where it was inappropri- 
ate we junked this time-tested code for a 
watered-down code which is no longer effec- 
tive for combatant activity and doesn’t do 
very well in the noncombatant area. 

We should take a new look at the Code of 
Military Justice. Set it up for combatant 
activities and combatants and withdraw it 
from noncombatant activities. 


In other words, there is no sense in 
putting a military uniform on a Pentagon 
clerk. In fact, we cut down on the abil- 
ity to recruit good clerks by subjecting 
them to military law. 

7. A thorough job analysis of the tech- 
nical skills needed by the Military Estab- 
lishment should be done. At the same time 
an inventory of the civilian counterpart 
skills should be taken. Match the two 
groups to determine what may be lacking 
and set up an incentive system to encour- 
age the training and enlistment for train- 
ing through the civilian educational system 
in those areas where there are skill short- 

. Have a reserve system set up geared 
to receive these skills to keep them from 
becoming rusty and to keep them up to date 
with the needs of the military. Have a 
stepped-up civilian-type law during war or 
emergency to deal with absenteeism and 
malingering and I believe we will have a 
strong defense system. 

PROVISIONS OF THE CURTIS BILL 


In the bill that I am introducing, I 
propose that an ad hoc joint congres- 
sional committee be set up to study, in 
detail, this problem of military man- 
power and the national security. The 
committee would be composed of 12 
Members, 6 from the House and 6 from 
the Senate. The bill provides that the 
Speaker of the House shall appoint three 
majority Members and three minority 
Members: one each from the House Com- 
mittee on Armed Services and House 
Committee on Education and Labor, and 
two other Members at large. The same 
balance is to be attained in the Senate, 
by providing that the President pro tem- 
pore appoint Senators from the Senate 
Committee on Armed Services and the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, as well as two at-large Mem- 
bers. 

The duties of the committee would be 
to make a comprehensive study and 
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investigation of the present and future 
importance of manpower to the military 
and would look into the following nine 
points: 

First. The number and skills of per- 
sons in the United States qualified for 
gainful employment. 

Second. The Nation’s military man- 
power needs, both in quality and quan- 

ty. 

Third. The present methods of pro- 
curement of manpower for the Military 
Establishment and their administration. 

Fourth. Alternate methods of procure- 
ment of manpower for the Military 
Establishment. 

Fifth. The amount, nature, and effec- 
tiveness of the training now offered by 
the armed services. 

Sixth. The uses to which the Nation’s 
human resources are put within the Mili- 
tary Establishment, 

Seventh. The morale of members of 
the Military Establishment, insofar as it 
relates to the present system of procure- 
ment, training, and occupation within 
the Military Establishment. 

Eighth. The cost of the present and 
alternative methods of procurement, 
training, and employment of members 
of the Military Establishment. 


Ninth. A comparison of our military - 


manpower programs to those of other 
nations. 

Among the powers of the committee, 
my bill would allow it to issue subpenas 
and hold hearings or investigations as 
well as hire a professional staff. My bill 
does, however, terminate the committee 
after 2 years, and requires that it file its 
final report before that time. 

SUMMARY 


It is my view that in these times of 
increasing needs of the military for high 
quality rather than quantity in person- 
nel procurement, our basic emphasis 
should be on strong recruitment pro- 
grams backed by a top-notch system of 
pay schedules, promotions, retirement, 
and fringe benefits. 

If we do not do these things, we may 
well have to harken back to the poem of 
Rudyard Kipling, “Back to the Army 
Again” in which he stated: 

Oo’ there? 

A man that’s too good to be lost to you 

A man that is andled an’ made 

Aman that will pay what e cost you 

In learnin’ the others their trade—parade. 

You're droppin’ the pick o- the Army 

Because you don't elp em remain. 


ADDRESS BY HON. SPARK M. 
MATSUNAGA 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include an address by Representative 
MATSUNAGA of Hawaii. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
this morning at Fort McNair here in 
Washington, our distinguished and elo- 
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quent colleague, the gentleman from 
Hawaii [Mr. MATSUNAGA], delivered an 
address on the American ideal and the 
concept of democracy that deserves the 
reading by a wide national audience. 

The audience before which Congress- 
man MatsunaGa spoke, composed of 34 
Army officers of the rank of colonel from 
19 of our sister American Republics, gave 
him, at the conclusion of his address, a 
standing ovation and the award of a 
citation. 

Member of this body, former officer in 
the famous 442d Regimental Combat 
Team and the 100th Infantry Battalion, 
Mr. Matsunaga recalls the time of severe 
testing for Americans of Japanese blood 
in a bitter unreasoning wartime climate. 
Our colleague from Hawaii tells how even 
in the face of adversity and cruel mis- 
treatment of Japanese Americans “had 
faith in the American dream, in this 
thing we call American democracy.” 

It well could be that many would wish 
to clip this address for pasting in scrap- 
books. 

The address follows: 

THIS I BELIEVE 
(An address by Hon. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA, 
before the Inter-American Defense College, 

Fort McNair, Washington, D.C., March 11, 

1964) 

My friends, it is with extreme pleasure and 
with a sense of honor that I address you here 
today. I have always maintained a high re- 
spect for the man in military uniform for 
the reason that he, more than any other, 
symbolizes our readiness to defend our pre- 
cious heritage. By donning the uniform, you 
have overtly indicated your willingness to 
fight for your country and if need be to die 
for it. You and each of you are serving your 
country and your people in a noble, although 
at times seemingly thankless, capacity. 

Speaking of serving one’s country, I re- 
call that when I first reported for recruit 
training at Schofield Barracks in Hawaii, we 
were camped out in one of the dustiest spots 
you could find here on earth. One of the 
recruits was very much disturbed over the 
fact that the cook left the lid of the soup 
pot off, even while clouds of dust were be- 
ginning to settle in and around the mess 
area. The young recruit could not constrain 
himself and approached the crusty mess 
sergeant and suggested that the lid be placed 
on the soup pot to keep the dust out. The 
sergeant looked at the young recruit and 
said, “Look here, young man, your job is to 
serve your country, not to tell me what to 
do.“ Upon which the recruit remarked, 
“Yes, I know my job is to serve my country, 
but I don’t like to eat it with my soup.” 

The fact that you are serving your country 
by attending this Inter-American Defense 
College would seem to indicate that you at 
least recognize a common cause which we 
here in North and South America have. 

We in the United States believe we have 
something worth preserving for ourselves 
and our posterity. We went to war in 1916 
and again in 1941 to preserve it. Certainly, 
it isn’t perfect and sometimes it appears so 
blemished that others may wonder what's 
so good about it. But we know it is improv- 
ing and we have great faith in it and we be- 
lieve in our hearts and minds that it is the 
greatest thing ever devised by man—it is 
this thing we call American democracy. 

As a child in school I was taught that 
under our system of society all men are cre- 
ated equal, endowed with certain inalienable 
rights, that among these are life, liberty, and 
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the pursuit of happiness. I was taught that 
as an American, regardless of race, color, 
or creed I could aspire to the highest office 
in this land. This I believed as a child, and 
of its truth I am convinced as a man. 

But let me assure you that this belief was 
not without severe testing. The severest 
test came shortly after December 7, 1941, 
when the Japanese nation launched its at- 
tack at Pearl Harbor. I had earlier volun- 
teered for military service and was serving 
with Company K of the 299th Infantry of 
the Hawaii National Guard which had been 
federalized. When invasion was believed 
imminent, all Americans regardless of race 
fought side by side in beach dugouts and 
trenches, fully prepared to repel the enemy. 

After the battle of Midway, however, when 
invasion of the Hawaiian Islands by the 
enemy became a remote matter, our fellow 
Americans suddenly turned to us of Japanese 
ancestry and looked at us with a suspicious 
eye, almost as if to say, “Why, he's a Jap.” 

It was shortly thereafter that all of us of 
Japanese ancestry who were in American 
uniform were given orders to turn in all our 
arms and ammunition and were corraled 
at Schofield Barracks on the Island of Oahu. 

Before we had any chance to bid goodbye 
to our loved ones, we found ourselves on 
board a troopship sailing for God knew 
where. Speculation was rife that we were 
headed for a concentration camp. 

Upon landing at Oakland, Calif., we im- 
mediately boarded a train awaiting us there. 
From there on, it was a secret move into the 
hinterland, 

When the train came to a grinding halt 
after several days of travel, one of the first 
things we saw was a barbed wire fence, Our 
suspicions developed into an abyss of despair. 
The pessimists were right. We were headed 
for a concentration camp, we thought. 

Upon arrival we learned that our destina- 
tion was Camp McCoy, Wis. The barbed- 
wire fences, we subsequently discovered, en- 
closed prisoners of war, including the two 
Japanese naval men who were captured 
in a two-man submarine off Waimanalo 
beach on the Island of Oahu, Hawaii. We 
were not placed behind the fences, but specu- 
lation again arose as to what we were going 
todo. Inasmuch as we were initially named 
a provisional battalion, we once more pic- 
tured ourselves as a battalion of forced 
laborers. 

As time went on, we were put through 
close-order drill and trained with wooden 
guns. Letters were written home telling our 
folks back home what a wonderful time we 
were having, of the wonderful and cordial 
reception the people of Wisconsin were giy- 
ing us. 

We wrote home also of our great desire for 
combat duty to prove our loyalty.. It was 
not known to us then that our letters were 
being censored by higher authority. 

We learned subsequently that because of 
the tenor of our letters, the War Department 
had decided to give us our chance. 

Our guns were returned to us, and we were 
told that we were going to be prepared for 
combat duty. The atmosphere in our camp 
was a joyous one. Grown-up men leaped 
with joy upon learning that they were finally 
going to be given the chance on the field of 
battle to prove their loyalty to the land of 
their birth and the ideal that was embodied 
in America. 

It was with this spirit that the men of the 
442d Regimental Combat Team and the 100th 
Infantry Battalion, of which I was a mem- 
ber, fought and died in World War II and 
carved for themselves an indelible nick in 
modern world history. When the peace was 
won they had amassed for themselves among 
other awards, 7 Presidential Unit Citations, a 
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Congressional Medal of Honor, 52 Distin- 
guished Service Crosses, 560 Silver Star Med- 
als, more than 4,000 Purple Heart Medals 
and Oak Leaf Clusters, more than 4,000 
Bronze Star Medals with more than 12,000 
Oak Leaf Clusters to them. Gen. Mark Clark 
described them as “the most fightingest and 
most highly decorated unit in the entire 
military history of the United States.” 

It has been said by wiser men than I that 
soldiers at the battlefront don’t know what 
they are fighting for and that they fight be- 
cause they are forced to do so by the cir- 
cumstances in which they find themselves. 
I want you to know that men of the 100th 
Battalion and the 442d Regimental Combat 
Team did know what they were fighting for; 
they were fighting to preserve the American 
ideal. 

It is true that like other soldiers overseas, 
they spoke of their favorite movie actors and 
actresses, about the gang that used to gather 
at the corner drug store, and about “the cute 
little girl that was so crazy about me”; but 
invariably their conversation dwelled upon 
the war—about what they were fighting for, 
and what was in store for them in the fu- 
ture. It is true too that many of them at 
times expressed skepticism. They were 
skeptical because even while they were en- 
gaged in mortal combat, news used to reach 
them about Private Matsuda, a veteran of 
the 100th Infantry Battalion, who had been 
returned to the continental United States 
because of wounds suffered in battle, and 
who, while wearing a Purple Heart and walk- 
ing on crutches, had been thrown out of 
a barber shop because he wore a Japanese 
face, and about Sgt. Frank Hachiya, a win- 
ner of the Distinguished Service Cross, whose 
name was taken off the honor roll at Hood 
River, Oreg., because his name was Japanese. 
And we had learned of the evacuation of 110,- 
000 Americans of Japanese ancestry and their 
parents who had been uprooted from their 
homes along the west coast and thrown into 
So-called “relocation camps.“ which in 
essence were concentration camps, complete 
with barbed wire fences and armed guards. 

If ever any group of Americans had been 
driven to a point of despair, it was the Japa- 
nese-Americans in World War II. They 
would have been justified in the eyes of the 
world to turn against the country which 
they called their own. But they did not. 
Why? Because even in the height of ad- 
versity, they had faith in the American 
dream, in this thing we called American 
democracy. Every man in our unit was im- 
bued so deeply with the spirit of serving 
this ideal that he was willing to die while so 
doing—men like my messenger, Private 
Kawano, who in his last few words on earth 
told me in effect, “Well, Lieutenant, I know 
I'm going to die, but I have no regrets be- 
cause those of us who will survive, and our 
folks back home will be recognized as true 
Americans and will live a better life.” 

Let me repeat: the men with whom I 
fought in World War I- all Americans— 
knew what they were fighting for and dying 
for: the preservation of American democracy. 

“What then, is this great thing called 
American democracy?” you may ask. Ad- 
mittedly, as you look about in this coun- 
try today, you can point to the racial strife 
that goes on, to the indignities that the 
Negro-American is being subjected to; and 
you may rightfully ask, “Is this the Ameri- 
can democracy you are trying to preserve? 
Is this the American way of life you wish 
to have us emulate?” There is no ques- 
tion that our American system appears not 
to be working as it is cut out to be. We 
know this, and we know too that it is not 
the system that is at fault, but some of 
our own citizens who have failed to live up 
to the requirements of the system. 
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Whether they are conscious of it or not, 
most of the 2½ billion people in this world 
today are striving for a common goal: a 
life worthy of their dignity as human 
beings. Most of them have not gone to 
the extent of naming this way of life. We 
Americans call it democracy. The great up- 
surge of desire for democracy which we are 
now witnessing throughout the world is of 
utmost importance to us because our Na- 
tion has been the “proving ground” of de- 
mocracy for 188 years. We must not let it 
fail, and we ask that you help us not to make 
it fail. 

The basic principle of our democracy is 
the belief that “all men are created equal,” 
that they are born with certain God-given 
rights which no one can justly take away— 
that all men must be treated right.” This 
appears to be quite a simple idea. It is a 
belief that many thinkers have held since 
man first devised any means of governing 
himself, and billions of people in every part 
of the globe have sensed that it is the truth; 
but it has faced great difficulty in becoming 
the universal way of living. 

When the Founding Fathers of this Na- 
tion agreed that “all men are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights,” they meant all men on every acre 
of the earth. This belief in the dignity and 
worth of the human person was a revolu- 
tionary belief, even though it had been en- 
gendered in the hearts of men everywhere 
over the ages. But the most remarkable 
thing about the founders of this Nation was 
that they succeeded in actually setting up 
a government based upon that belief, under 
which people could live in freedom and 
dignity. 

They prepared the political soil in which 
ideas that had been floating around for cen- 
turies could actually take root and grow. 
They gave greater meaning to democracy in 
the form ‘of a government—a form of govern- 
ment in which the supreme power is held by 
the people. It did not set up the purest form 
of democracy, wherein all the people gather 
together to make their laws, for this was 
deemed not feasible. But they set up a rep- 
resentative democracy, or a Republic, for the 
people to rule themselves through freely 
elected representatives and an elected Chief 
Executive who is directly responsible to the 
people. Its main support is the Constitu- 
tion, which defines the Government and both 
grants and limits the powers that the people 
want the Government to possess. 

As stated earlier, the spirit underlying the 
belief in human rights and freedom was 
nothing new. It grew for a time in ancient 
Greece and has influenced the Western World 
ever since. It was described in Athens about 
2,400 years ago by the Greek statesman, 
Pericles, in a speech delivered at the begin- 
ning of a long and bloody war. He called 
the attention of his people to the freedoms 
they enjoyed but would lose if they lost the 
war. In pointing out that their government 
was administered by the people, Pericles 
said, “It favors the many instead of the few; 
this is why it is called a democracy.” Their 
laws, he said, afforded “equal justice to all 
men, rich or poor; and a man was recognized 
by his ability, rather than by his birth or 
wealth.” He further stressed that the free- 
dom which they enjoyed in their government 
extended also to their “ordinary life.” 

The spirit of democracy that later came 
to be described by the ringing words, “liberty, 
equality, and fraternity,“ found its source 
in this famous oration of Pericles. 

True democracy was not achieved in 
Athens, but the idea lived on. Nowhere in 
the ancient world did it become a rule of 
government or way of life; but the deep 
thinking on the subject continued. There 
was especially deep thinking about the laws 
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that govern men. There were profound in- 
quiries into the question of how much of a 
man’s freedom should be taken away by laws, 
and whether the laws of right and wrong 
were governed by the law of God (the natural 
law) or by the law of nature that comes from 
living in a society. 

There is still disagreement among phi- 
losophers about the source of law, but there 
is more widespread agreement than ever 
before that there should be laws to protect 
man's dignity and freedom. 

The general principles of rule by law were 
developed in Rome. Two thousand years ago 
the Roman statesman, Cicero, and that “law 
is nothing but a correct principle drawn from 
the inspiration of the gods, commanding 
what is honest, and forbidding the contrary.” 
“Justice,” he said, “binds all human society, 
and is based on one law, which is right rea- 
son applied to command and prohibition.” 
These two definitions are as useful today 
as they were 2,000 years ago—whether we be- 
lieve that the source of law is God, or nature, 
or human relationships. 

According to Cicero, then there is a uni- 
versal law which commands that people 
should be treated honestly and forbids their 
being treated otherwise. Everyone, he said, 
is subject to this law and should reason 
things out before he acts, trying not to be 
unfair. Because, as this great Roman said: 
It is the function of justice not to wrong 
one's fellowmen. What people have always 
sought is equality before the law. For rights 
that were not open to all alike would be no 
rights at all. 

During the Middle Ages, Christian phi- 
losophers like Thomas Aquinas kept alive 
the idea of the dignity of the human in- 
dividual. They propounded the belief that 
since all men are ruled by what they called 
the eternal law, all men take part in some 
way in that law. They believed that be- 
cause man is endowed with the power to rea- 
son things out, he participates in the eternal 
law in a more excellent way than other 
living creatures. They believe that every 
man is created in the image of God—pos- 
sessed of an intangible soul, distinguishing 
him from other animals. This high ideal of 
the dignity of every man—his close relation- 
ship with God—is held by millions of people 
today. 

But it was not until only 700 years ago 
that the so-called common people started 
exerting pressure effectively against those 
who held them in subjection. In England, 
where the movement became active in the 
13th century, the kings were induced to 
sign charter after charter in which they 
agreed to refrain from certain acts. The 
charters began to make small dents in the 
idea that kings had a divine right to do as 
they pleased with the people. The charters 
themselves signified a conviction that even 
the kings were subject to a higher law—“ the 
law of nature” or “the custom of England.” 

The most famous of these charters, the 
Magna Carta of 1215, implied that the pow- 
ers of kings were limited, and this idea was 
kept alive for centuries by English lawyers 
and judges. Finally, out of the English 
Revolution came the English Bill of Rights 
in 1689. This Bill of Rights made it clear 
that the English Parliament possessed high- 
er authority than the King because it repre- 
sented the people, and that a government 
must be founded on the consent of those 
who are governed. 

The seed of the idea of the importance of 
the ordinary man was carried to America by 
English settlers and here it really began to 
grow. More men began talking about “nat- 
ural rights,“ which could not be denied any 
man. Alexander Hamilton propounded the 
belief that “the sacred rights of mankind 
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are not to be rummaged for among old 
parchments or musty records. They are 
written, as with a sunbeam, in the whole 
volume of human nature by the hand of 
divinity Itself and can never be erased by 
mortal power.” And Thomas Jefferson put 
the “Laws of Nature and of Nature's God“ 
into one simple phrase: “Life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” 

The founders of the great American ex- 
periment in democracy did not, of course, 
think that they had discovered by them- 
selves that “man is by nature free.” Some of 
them were scholars who had read a lot about 
the ideas of Greek and Roman philosophers 
and other great thinkers of the Western 
World. All of them had been influenced by 
English thoughts on human rights. Jeffer- 
son said that the purpose of the Declaration 
of Independence was “not to find out new 
principles * * * but to place before man- 
kind the commonsense of the subject.” He 
explained that the Declaration was “an ex- 
pression of the American mind” that came 
partly from the things people of that day 
had “expressed in conversation, in letters, 
and in printed essays,” and partly from “the 
elementary books of public right, as Aristotle, 
Cicero, Locke, Sidney, etc.” 

American democracy, with its belief in 
human dignity, has grown with the Nation. 
It was nourished by the ideas not only of 
George Washington, Benjamin Franklin, 
James Madison, James Wilson, Gouveneur 
Morris, John Adams, George Mason, and at 
least 100 more men of early America, but by 
the ideas of many other great Americans like 
Andrew Jackson, Abraham Lincoln, Woodrow 
Wilson, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and most re- 
cently John F. Kennedy. It has not stopped 
growing and will continue to grow and to 
improve. 

When President Kennedy decided to make 
his first major speech on civil rights, he 
selected my home State of Hawaii as the 
site of his platform. He did this, he told the 
people of Hawaii, because Hawaii is what 
America is striving to be.“ Some of you no 
doubt have visited, or heard, or read about my 
good State. There in Hawaii we find a con- 
glomeration of all races living with one an- 
other in the greatest of harmony, working 
and playing together like a family of one 
race—the human race—according to one an- 
other the dignity of the human being upon 
the basis of his individual character. Is this 
not what man's long struggle for different 
forms of government has tended toward—a 
system of society which respects the dignity 
of the human person for what he is worth 
as an individual? 

American democracy, then, is an ideal—a 
concept of human relationships founded on 
the basic belief of the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of men. Its continued 
growth and acceptance by men in this hemi- 
sphere will depend upon men like you who 
will be the leaders of your respective na- 
tions. As the son of an immigrant planta- 
tion worker who has realized his American 
dream, I ask you to take this message back 
to your people, that American democracy is 
an idea dedicated to the freedom and dignity 
of the individual man, regardless of his race, 
color, or creed. 


KATHY FONG OF BOISE, IDAHO, 
WINS NATIONAL VOICE OF 
DEMOCRACY CONTEST 
Mr. HARDING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to extend my remarks 

at this point in the Record and include 
the address of the national winner of 
the Voice of Democracy contest. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day was a great day for teenagers, for 
Idaho, and for Americanism. 

Tuesday, March 10, 1964, will long be 
remembered by thousands of Veterans 
of Foreign Wars and their guests, Mem- 
bers of the U.S. Senate and House of 
Representatives, as the day they learned 
a lesson in citizenship from 17-year-old 
Kathy Fong from Boise, Idaho. 

The huge ballroom at the Sheraton 
Park was completely silent last night ex- 
cept for the moving voice of teenage 
“Kathy” as she taught us all a lesson in 
humility, civil rights, and the blessings 
and responsibilities of citizenship. 

The entire audience was awed, capti- 
vated, and stimulated by this attractive 
and personable Boise high school senior 
of second generation Chinese-American 
parents as she delivered her outstanding 
oration. 

I am sure that everyone present, in- 
cluding Secretary of State Dean Rusk, 
Secretary of Agriculture Orville Free- 
man, Peace Corps Director Sargent 
Shriver, Senate President pro tempore 
Carl Hayden, and Senate majority whip 
Hubert Humphrey, the entire Idaho con- 
gressional delegation, VFW commander, 
Idaho district Gene Ingalls; past VFW 
commander, Idaho district Dee Sum- 
mers; National VFW Commander in 
Chief Joe Lombardo, and hundreds of 
other prominent Americans were better 
citizens for having heard Kathy Fong. 

Mr. Speaker, in order that all teen- 
agers, all Idahoans, and all Americans 
can enjoy this great lesson in American- 
ism, I ask unanimous consent that Kathy 
Fong’s address, The Challenge of Citi- 
zenship,” which was awarded first place 
in the national finals of the voice of 
democracy contest, be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

THE CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP 
(By Katheryn Monica Fong) 


I am 17. I am a teenager going through 
the transition from adolescence to adult- 
hood. As a teenager, I am sometimes asked 
for an opinion on the system of government 
in the United States. Immediately my 
patriotic instincts stimulate an instant 
“flag-waving” support. I roll out the old 
worn out phrases like “our forefathers,” and 
“this great Nation,“ and America the free,” 
and other commonly used terms, 

This is the usual, superficial reaction I 
have when I don’t give any real thought 
to the question. When I really stop to 
analyze the subject with honest introspec- 
tion, I begin to wonder myself in what re- 
gard I hold my Government. 

Because I am a second-generation 
Chinese-American, I am indebted to my 
country for granting my parents entrance 
to the United States and the start of a new 
life in a free nation. At a time when im- 
migration from China was so difficult, 
America accepted them. But they also ac- 
cepted her by trying to be dutiful, pro- 
spective citizens. They both complied with 
the laws of this Government by reporting 
regularly to the immigration officers. They 
were active in community activities and 
strove for acceptance by the populace. 
When they finally won their citizenship, 
their fondest hopes were complete. 
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Yes, I honor and respect America for giv- 
ing this opportunity to my parents, because 
it allowed me to be born a U.S. citizen. 

And yet, is it fair for me to claim my 
citizenship of America simply because I was 
born here? My parents had to earn their 
citizenship, why shouldn’t I have to? Is 
my respect and support for American ideals 
enough to compensate for the title of a true 
citizen? 

The two questions before me then, are 
these: What is my frank opinion of the 
U.S. Government? What is my claim for 
citizenship? 

The U.S. Government Is to me, a system 
developed for civilized man. It allows lee- 
way for errors common to the fallible man. 
It requires restriction on the controllers of 
man. It demands order from the delinquent 
man. It aids the deprived man. It coun- 
sels the complaining man. The U.S. Gov- 
ernment is a system contrived in the mind 
of man for the guidance of man. 

What is my claim for citizenship? Is it 
enough to say that I was born here? No, 
my claim for citizenship must come when 
I know I deserve it. It must come from 
within me on the basis of earning it, and 
knowing in my own heart that it is mine. 

Because school is the most influential force 
surrounding my decisions, I have made this 
my battleground upon which I must win my 
title as a citizen. 3 

I propose to do this by having debates 
with my classmates on varying aspects of 
the Government, discussions on govern- 
mental reforms, and projects to promote 
participation of teenagers in Government. 

I feel that if I can help my classmates 
to realize what the U.S. Government is and 
how it can be applied in their adult years, 
then maybe I am doing my small part to 
make America stronger for the future, and 
thus earning some credit for my citizenship. 

I am fortunate that I am Chinese, for 
I have a point of view that is taken objec- 
tively. Often in classes I am asked to state 
my opinions on certain subjects relating to 
foreign relations and my view as a minority 
race in America. Because my parents’ birth- 
land is now under communism, I am asked 
how it affects me. I have been asked how 
it feels to be of a different breed, and how 
I feel about the Nation’s racial problem. 
I have even been asked if I would rather 
have been born white. But these questions 
don’t anger me, for I enjoy answering them. 
I tell people how grateful I am my parents 
did come to America. I sympathize with 
the minority races in their cry for equality. 
I am proud to say that I am Chinese, be- 
cause in America’s eyes, I am one of her 
children regardless of my race. 

Because she has accepted me, I accept her 
and will keep on trying to deserve my citi- 
zenship. 

At 17—this is my “challenge of citizen- 
ship.” 


HOUR OF MEETING ON TOMORROW 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 11 
o'clock on tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


PANAMA CANAL: FORMULA FOR 
FUTURE CANAL POLICY 


Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
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gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
FOOD] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in an ad- 
dress to this body on March 9, 1964, 
under the title of “Panama Canal: Focus 
of Power Politics,” I dealt at length with 
certain crucial aspects of the overall in- 
teroceanic canals problem and suggested 
a plan of action for our Government. 
This program includes the following: 

First. Prompt approval by the Con- 
gress of House Congressional Resolution 
105, introduced by Chairman CLARENCE 
Cannon of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Second. Prohibition by legislation of 
the use of any appropriated or other 
Government funds for the formal display 
of any flag in the Canal Zone, not au- 
thorized by specific treaty provisions, 
other than the flag of the United States 
and similar prohibition of the use of such 
funds to pay salaries for non-U. S. citi- 
zens in security positions of either the 
Canal Zone Government or the Panama 
Canal Company. 

Third. Creation by the Congress of an 
independent and broadly based Inter- 
oceanic Canals Commission as outlined 
in bills introduced by Representatives 
Bow, Hosmer, THompson of Texas, and 
myself, to make the necessary studies, 
reports, and recommendations as regards 
future Isthmian Canal policies. 

Mr. Speaker, to aid the Congress in 
the consideration of this program for 
action, there is much factual informa- 
tion that should be understood. This, 
I shall try to summarize in a form that 
will facilitate its consideration. 


I. PANAMA CANAL SOVEREIGNTY AND OWNERSHIP 


First. The long-range commitment of 
the United States under the 1901 Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty with Great Britain 
which has been generally recognized pro- 
vides, for exclusive control, ownership, 
and management by the United States 
of an Isthmian Canal. 

Second. The United States acquired 
exclusive sovereignty over the Canal 
Zone and Panama Canal through the 
grant by Panama of sovereignty in per- 
petuity in the 1903 treaty under inter- 
national law. 

Third. In addition, the United States 
acquired title to all land, water, and 
property in the Canal Zone, including 
the Panama Railroad and other holdings 
of the French Panama Canal Co., under 
the laws of France, Panama, and the 
United States. 

Fourth. The title of the United States 
to this land, water, and property in the 
Canal Zone was also recognized by 
Colombia, the sovereign of the Isthmus 
prior to November 3, 1903, as “vested 
entirely and absolutely in the United 
States,” in the 1914-22 treaty with 
Colombia, which still has vested inter- 
ests in the Panama Canal comparable 
to those of Panama. 
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Fifth. Since 1939, US. sovereign 
rights, power and authority over the 
Canal Zone and canal have been eroded 
by first, a series of ill-advised surrenders 
by the executive branch of our Govern- 
ment to the radical demands of Pan- 
ama, in contemptuous disregard of pro- 
visions of law, formal action of the 
House of Representatives, and interna- 
tional usage; and second, a number of 
unwarranted cessions to Panama by the 
treatymaking power of our Government, 
but without modifying the fundamental 
sovereignty and perpetuity provisions of 
the 1903 treaty. 

II. TITULAR SOVEREIGNTY—ORIGIN AND 
DEFINITION 

First. The first mention of Panama- 
nian “titular sovereignty” over the Canal 
Zone was by Secretary of War Taft in 
1905 when appearing before the Senate 
Committee on Interoceanic Canals, but 
he always emphasized that the term was 
not a valid claim except in a residual 
sense and did not affect exclusive U.S. 
sovereignty over the zone and Panama 
Canal to the entire exclusion of the 
exercise by Panama of any such sov- 
ereign rights, power, or authority. 

Second. Later, as President-elect and 
as President, Mr. Taft emphasized the 
position of the United States as the ex- 
clusive sovereign over the Canal Zone 
and Panama Canal, as provided by treaty 
and, in a 1912 Executive order, decreed 
that all of the Canal Zone is necessary 
for the maintenance, operation, sanita- 
tion, and protection of the Panama 
Canal. 

Third. The question of sovereignty re- 
mained unclouded until 1959, when an 
emissary of the Department of State in 
Panama, on behalf of his superiors, an- 
nounced recognition of Panamanian 
“titular sovereignty” over the Canal 
Zone but failed to define the term, which 
omission, as foreseen by experienced ob- 
servers at the time, served to compound 
the confusion with more tragic results 
than those of the incident that this emis- 
sary was then attempting to solve. 

Fourth. The term, “titular sover- 
eignty“ means a reversionary interest of 
Panama, just as used in deeds of real 
estate conveyance, and nothing more, in 
the sole event that the United States 
should fail to meet its treaty obligations 
to maintain, operate, sanitate, and pro- 
tect in perpetuity the Canal Zone and 
Panama Canal. It does not extend to 
Panama any sovereign rights, powers, or 
authority which are vested entirely in 
the United States to the entire exclusion 
of the exercise by Panama in any respect 
as long as the United States maintains 
and operates the Panama Canal in con- 
formity with treaty obligations. 

Fifth. Under the circumstances that 
have evolved, the United States should 
now redeclare its policy on the question 
of sovereignty. Until this is done by our 
Government with an adequate redeclara- 
tion of our Isthmian policy, such as that 
in House Concurrent Resolutions 105, 
113, and 120, Panama will continue to 
make wild, extravagant, and impossible 
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demands with a continuance of the pres- 

ent confusion and chaos. 

III. PANAMA CANAL SOVEREIGNTY CLARIFICATION : 
HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS 105, 113, 
AND 120 
First. Early in the 88th Congress, Rep- 

resentatives CLARENCE CANNON, Bow, and 

I introduced House Concurrent Resolu- 

tions 105, 113, and 120, respectively, iden- 

tical measures to clarify, reaffirm, and 
make definite U.S. policy with respect to 
the sovereignty and ownership of the 

Canal Zone and Panama Canal, which 

resolutions are now before the Commit- 

tees on Foreign Affairs. 

Second. The adoption of these meas- 
ures by the Congress does not require 
approval by the President and thus 
would avoid Executive embarrassment as 
the responsibility therefor would be 
borne by the Congress and, in turn, by 
the people of the United States. 

Third. Prompt approval by the Con- 
gress is imperative and urged as the first 
step in what will take a series of actions 
by our Government before the overall 
canals question is adequately resolved. 

IV. CANAL AT NICARAGUA OR ELSEWHERE 


First. The only interoceanic canal 
route other than the Panama site, now 
covered by treaty, is that at Nicaragua, 
which is provided for in general terms 
under the Bryan-Chamorro Treaty of 
August 5, 1914. No doubt a Nicaragua 
canal would require a supplementary 
treaty. In addition, such canal, for rea- 
sons of defense and others, may require 
treaties with Costa Rica, Salvador, and 
Honduras as well. 

Second. As has been amply established 
in my previously cited address, the Pan- 
ama Canal enterprise is governed and 
operated under a workable treaty and 
would not require a new treaty except in 
the sole event of a sea level undertaking 
at that location. This is not covered by 
treaty and would require a new one to 
supply the specific conditions for its con- 
struction. 

Third. Locations for interoceanic can- 
als at other sites than the Canal Zone 
and Nicaragua would involve entirely dif- 
ferent circumstances and would neces- 
sitate new treaty arrangements to speci- 
fy the contractual provisions for site 
acquisition, construction, and subsequent 
operation and control. 

V. OVERALL INTEROCEANIC CANAL PROBLEMS 


First. The elements forming U.S. in- 
teroceanic canal policy, though ascer- 
tainable in textbooks and scholarly arti- 
cles, have never been formally and au- 
thoritatively stated in one place. 

Second. The problems that must be 
considered in the formulation of such 
policy include the following: 

(a) The modernization of the existing 
Panama Canal through adaptation of 
the suspended third locks project— 
53 Statutes at Large 1409—to provide a 
summit-level lake anchorage in the Pa- 
cific end of the canal, to correspond 
with that in Gatun Lake in the Atlantic 
end, a plan favored by many experienced, 
independent engineers, atomic warfare, 
navigational and other canal experts, 
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including virtually all the distinguished 
engineers who participated in the con- 
struction of the present canal, and who 
cannot be dismissed as uninformed, in- 
competent or inexperienced. 

(b) The construction of a new Pan- 
ama Canal of sea-level design or any 
modification thereof in the Canal Zone 
near the present site. 

(c) The construction and ownership 
by the United States of another canal at 
a different location. 

(d) The operation, maintenance, san- 
itation and protection of a modernized 
Panama Canal or of any new canal that 
may be recommended. 

(e) The treaty and territorial rights 
that may be deemed essential. 

Third. Experience has shown that to 
secure a forthright determination and 
evaluation of the above listed problems, 
the services of an independent, broadly 
based and highly competent Interoce- 
anic Canals Commission under congres- 
sional authorization is indispensable. 
Experience has also shown that satis- 
factory results cannot be obtained by 
part-time or ex parte boards, necessarily 
dependent on administrative agencies, 
and that an independent inquiry is ab- 
solutely indispensable. 


VI. OBSERVATIONS ON PENDING BILLS 


First. A number of measures, intro- 
duced in both House and Senate, to deal 
with the overall canal problem require 
some comments to the ends that the mis- 
takes of the fact will not be repeated, 
that the necessary investigations shall 
be comprehensive, and that the policies 
recommended may be realistic. 

H.R. 60, INTRODUCED BY CHAIRMAN BONNER, OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 
First. The key terms in this measure 

are identical with those in the ambiguous 

and discredited 1945 Public Law 780, 79th 

Congress, which directed the Governor 

of the Canal Zone—then Panama Can- 

al—to investigate and report upon his 
own domain. The Governor’s 1947 rec- 
ommendation called for the construc- 
tion of only a sea-level project in the 

Canal Zone, which recommendation the 

President did not approve and the Con- 

gress did not accept. 

Second. H.R. 80 would merely repeat 
the same type of inquiry, with the name 
of the Panama Canal Company substi- 
tuted for the Governor, which, in view 
of the facts involved, would merely sup- 
ply another 1945-47 type of investiga- 
tion, which was wholly inadequate in 
scope and directed toward securing au- 
thorization of a predetermined objec- 
tive of a small professional group. 

Third. H.R. 80, it is especially im- 
portant to note, includes the terms, 
“security” and “national defense,” in ad- 
dition to the normal factors for such in- 
quiry, “capacity” and “interoceanic 
commerce” as did the 1945 bill. The 
1945 bill was drafted in the Panama 
Canal organization by those who later 
directed the inquiry under Public Law 
280, 79th Congress. 

Fourth. The terms, security“ and na- 
tional defense,” it is most significant, 
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were conveniently inserted in the 1945 
bill and this enabled this exaggerated 
interpretation by the Governor as para- 
mount and controlling, and hence a 
“mandate” from the Congress for a rec- 
ommendation for only the indicated pre- 
determined objective of certain profes- 
sional engineers for a canal at sea level 
in the Canal Zone. This recommenda- 
tion served to exclude from serious study 
what independent, experienced experts, 
maintenance and operational, consider to 
offer the best solution when evaluated 
from all crucial angles. Moreover, the 
1947 report aroused wide professional 
criticisms, in and out of Government 
service, by eminent atomic warfare, 
economic, engineering, geological, navi- 
gational, and other experts, who were 
well informed, competent, and experi- 
enced. 

Fifth. In the light of subsequent rev- 
elations, in lay and technical literature, 
it is fortunate that the Congress was not 
stampeded, for no action was taken and 
the 1947 report of the Governor’s in- 
quiry was not published, a procedure 
contrary to that normally followed in 
such cases. 

Sixth. The Congress is far better in- 
formed today in 1964 about interoceanic 
canal questions than it was in 1945 and 
will not be fooled again by self-serving 
proposals for legislation. 

Seventh. H.R. 80 would not supply 
an independent, broadly based body re- 
quired by the situation but would give 
effective control of the resulting inquiry 
to the same ex parte groups primarily 
concerned with covering up their own 
errors, such as the Third Locks project 
fiasco, for which the advocacy of a vast 
sea-level undertaking in the Canal Zone 
has served quite effectively, and would 
leave the canal situation in a state of 
compounded confusion. 

S. 2438, INTRODUCED BY SENATOR COTTON 


First. With the exception of calling 
upon the President to appoint a “com- 
mission” of unspecified strength and 
qualifications, which shall include repre- 
sentatives of the Panama Canal Com- 
pany, S. 2438 is identical with H.R. 80. 

Second. For these reasons, the re- 
marks on H.R. 80 apply to S. 2438. 

S. 2497, INTRODUCED BY SENATOR MAGNUSON 
AND FIVE COSPONSORS 

First. S. 2497 specifically calls for a 
predetermined type of canal across the 
American isthmus at a location to be 
decided upon and would vest three high 
administrative officials of our Govern- 
ment with the authority to make the 
necessary studies, reports and recom- 
mendations in a period of 6 months, 
which period is entirely inadequate. 

Second. Like H.R. 80 and S. 2438 pre- 
viously discussed, S. 2497 would not sup- 
ply an independent and broadly based 
commission but would only be an admin- 
istrative body necessarily interested in 
advancing its own proposals or in de- 
fending its errors. 

Third. Because of these facts, it is en- 
tirely unacceptable to informed House 
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leadership and would not be approved by 

the House. 

H.R. 863, H.R. 3858, H.R. 5787, AND H.R. 8563 
INTRODUCED BY REPRESENTATIVES BOW, FLOOD, 
HOSMER, AND CLARK W. THOMPSON, RESPEC- 
TIVELY 


First. These House measures are de- 
signed to provide the independent 
broadly based type of inquiry that the 
interoceanic canals problem indispens- 
ably requires. 

Second. They provide for a predomi- 
nantly civilian commission of 11 mem- 
bers, of which 8 would be civilians, and 
3 from the combatant branches of the 
armed services, with 1 of the civilians 
to be chairman. 

Third. Its task would be the explora- 
tion and study of all canal proposals with 
the objective of recommending the best 
site and the best type, with due consid- 
eration to all crucial factors involved, or 
which would include vital treaty ques- 
tions of sovereignty, duration, indemni- 
ties, and annuities. 

Fourth. This commission should be 
composed of the best qualified men, fully 
objective in outlook, that our country 
can muster. Such commission would 
permit selection of its members with 
backgrounds along the lines indicated in 
the following table, subject, of course, 
to any necessary variance: 

PROPOSED INTEROCEANIC CANALS COMMISSION 
Statutory requirements, desired professional 
background combinations 

Civilian! chairman, executive and engi- 
neering. 

Civilian, international trade and transpor- 
tation. 

Civilian, shipping executive and marine. 

Civilian, legal and governmental. 

Civilian (engineer), nuclear warfare and 
channel design. 

Civilian (engineer), 
and soil mechanics. 

Civilian (engineer), engineering-geology 
and heavy marine structures. 

Civilian (engineer), hydraulic and flood 
control. 

Army-line (active or retired), broad mili- 
tary and jungle warfare experience. 

Navy-line (active or retired), broad naval 
and command experience. 

Air Force (active or retired), broad air 
and defense planning. 

VII. GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


Mr. Speaker, the United States faces 
a combination of canal problems equal 
to, or exceeding, the magnitude of those 
that faced our country in the early part 
of the 20th century, with following issues 
resurrected in slightly different forms: 
the 1902 struggle over routes, the 1903 
Panama Revolution and acquisition of 
the Canal Zone, and the 1906 “battle of 
the levels” as to type. 

With history now repeating itself, the 
challenges of today offer an opportunity 
worthy of comparison with that seized 
and consummated by President Theodore 
Roosevelt. To meet these challenges, 
the leaders in our Government, both in 
the Congress and the executive branch 


engineering-geology 


Commission will be predominantly civil- 
ian, with one of the civilians as chairman. 


Members from the Armed Forces will be 
officers of the line. 
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have had the benefit of extensive docu- 
mentations in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp of all the major aspects of the prob- 
lems involved. 

A study of these sources will disclose 
little of basic character that is different 
from what was considered with respect 
to the existing canal. The only matters 
that are really new are the responsible 
personnel involved which, for the most 
part, have not shown themselves to be 
adequately versed in interoceanic canal 
history. 

As to the oft-repeated contentions of 
sealevel advocates concerning protection 
of the Panama Canal from enemy attack 
through passive defense measures em- 
bodied in the design of the canal, an 
examiration of President Theodore 
Roosevelt’s message of February 6, 1906, 
to the Congress, which is attached, will 
be helpful. This will disclose that he 
admitted that a “canal at sealevel would 
be slightly less exposed to damage in 
event of war” but that he disregarded 
this assumption as controlling and de- 
cided on the basis of operational merit, 
engineering feasibility, and costs. 

In 1905-06, the debates and arguments 
over the type of canal centered on the 
questions of relative vulnerability. In 
1964, the terms embodied in some of the 
bills cover the same subject under the 
new terms, “security” and “national de- 
fense,” which are mere matters of differ- 
ence in nomenclature. 

Upon the advent of the A-bomb in 
1945, advocates of a sea level canal in 
the Canal Zone seized upon this power- 
ful weapon as a psychological lever to 
force the Congress to authorize what was 
their own predetermined concept going 
back many years. Subsequently, some of 
the leading nuclear warfare and other 
experts of the highest eminence, in and 
out of Government service, opposed such 
misuse of the A-bomb as a weapon in 
propaganda and as irrelevant in the 
planning of navigational projects. The 
result was that the Congress, despite a 
determined drive by these advocates and 
their industrial supporters, heeded the 
warning of nuclear experts and did not 
accept the recommendation of the 1947 
Governors’ report, made under the au- 
thority of Public Law 280, 79th Congress, 
which urged authorization of only a 
canal at sea level with tidal locks in the 
Canal Zone. 

Mr. Speaker, the entire world is watch- 
ing to see what we do with regard to the 
increase of trans Isthmian transit ca- 
pacity. Let us pull together on this vital 
matter and provide the Nation and the 
Congress with the indispensably needed 
independent commission so that this cru- 
cial policy matter can be resolved on the 
highest plane of statesmanship. 

Above all, at this critical period in the 
history, we must not permit current hys- 
teria and self-serving propaganda con- 
cerning a second canal divert us from 
what must be our first objective: to 
stand firmly against unreasonable de- 
mands at Panama where we have a fine 
canal now approaching saturation and 
obsolescence and an adequate treaty 
covering the major enlargement of the 
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existing canal. Moreover, there is no 
better place or way in which to make a 
legitimate stand for the defense of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

To facilitate reference to the docu- 
ments mentioned, I include as part of my 
remarks the texts of House Concurrent 
Resolution 105, H.R. 3858, President 
Theodore Roosevelt’s message to the 
Congress on February 19, 1906, and a 
1954 memorial to the Congress prepared 
by distinguished engineers and others 
who participated in the construction of 
the Panama Canal and which, with 
minor revision, applies with equal force 
today, and a 1964 release of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

The indicated papers follow: 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 105, IN THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, MARCH 4, 1963 


(Mr. CANNON submitted the following con- 
current resolution; which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs) 


Whereas the United States, under the Hay- 
Bunau-Varilla Treaty of 1903 with Panama, 
acquired complete and exclusive sovereignty 
over the Canal Zone in perpetuity for con- 
struction of the Panama Canal and its per- 
petual maintenance, operation, sanitation, 
and protection; and 

Whereas all jurisdiction of the Republic 
of Panama over the Canal Zone ceased on 
exchange or ratifications of the 1903 treaty 
on February 26, 1904; and 

Whereas since that time the United States 
has continuously exercised exclusive sover- 
eignty and control over the Canal Zone and 
the Panama Canal; and 

Whereas where responsibility is imposed 
there must be given for its effectuation ade- 
quate authority; and with respect to the 
Panama Canal the treaty of 1903 so provided; 
and 

Whereas the United States has fully and 
effectively discharged all its treaty obliga- 
tions with respect to the Panama Canal and 
the only legitimate interest that Panama can 
have in the sovereignty of the Canal Zone 
is one of reversionary character that can 
never become operative unless the United 
States should abandon the canal enterprise; 
and 

Whereas the policy of the United States 
since President Hayes’ message to the Con- 
gress on March 8, 1880, has been for an inter- 
oceanic canal “under American control,” that 
is to say, under the control of the United 
States; and 

Whereas the grant by Panama to the 
United States of exclusive sovereignty over 
the Canal Zone for the aforesaid purposes 
was an absolute, indispensable condition 
precedent to the great task undertaken by 
the United States in the construction and 
perpetual maintenance, operation, sanita- 
tion, and protection of the Panama Canal, 
for the benefit of the entire world; and for 
which rights, the United States has paid 
the Republic of Panama the full indemnity 
and annuities agreed upon by the two na- 
tions; and 

Whereas, on February 2, 1960, the House 
of Representatives in the Eighty-sixth Con- 
gress, by an overwhelming vote, approved 
H. Con. Res. 459, favorably reported by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, as follows: 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that any variation in the 
traditional interpretation of the treaties of 
1903, 1936, and 1955 between the United 
States and the Republic of Panama, with 
special reference to matters concerning ter- 
ritorial sovereignty shall be made only pur- 
suant to treaty.” 
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Whereas, because of continuing claims of 
sovereignty over the Canal Zone by Panama 
which, if granted, would liquidate United 
States control of the Panama Canal and 
Canal Zone, a further declaration by the 
Eighty-eighth Congress is deemed necessary 
and timely: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That (1) the Unit- 
ed States, under treaty provisions, constitu- 
tionally acquired and holds, in perpetuity, 
exclusive sovereignty and control over the 
Canal Zone for the construction of the 
Panama Canal and its perpetual mainte- 
nance, operation, sanitation, and protection; 
and 

(2) That there can be no just claim by 
the Republic of Panama for the exercise of 
any sovereignty of whatever character over 
the Canal Zone so long as the United States 
discharges its duties and obligations with 
respect to the canal; and 

(3) That the formal display of any offi- 
cial flag over the Canal Zone other than that 
of the United States is violative of law, 
treaty, international usage, and the historic 
canal policy of the United States as fully 
upheld by its highest courts and adminis- 
trative officials; and will lead to confusion 
and chaos in the administration of the 
Panama Canal enterprise. 

(4) That the provisions of H. Con. Res. 
459, Eighty-sixth Congress, are reiterated and 
reemphasized. 


— 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF CONSULTING 
ENGINEERS FOR THE PANAMA CANAL 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I submit herewith the letter of the Secre- 
tary of War transmitting the report of the 
Board of Consulting Engineers on the Pan- 
ama Canal and the report of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission thereon, together with a 
letter written to the Chairman of the Isth- 
mian Canal Commission by Chief Engineer 
Stevens. Both the Board of Consulting 
Engineers and the Canal Commission divide 
in their report. The majority of the Board 
of Consulting Engineers, eight in number, 
including the five foreign engineers, favor a 
sea-level canal, and one member of the 
Canal Commission, Admiral Endicott, takes 
the same view. Five of the eight American 
members of the Board of Consulting En- 
gineers and five members of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission favor the lock canal, and 
so does Chief Engineer Stevens. The Secre- 
tary of War recommends a lock canal pur- 
suant to the recommendation of the minor- 
ity of the Board of Consulting Engineers 
and of the majority of the Canal Commis- 
sion. After careful study of the papers sub- 
mitted and full and exhaustive considera- 
tion of the whole subject I concur in this 
recommendation. 

It will be noticed that the American en- 
gineers on the Consulting Board and on the 
Commission by a more than 2 to 1 
majority favor the lock canal, whereas the 
foreign engineers are a unit against it. I 
think this is partly to be explained by the 
fact that the great traffic canal of the Old 
World is the Suez Canal, a sea-level canal, 
whereas the great traffic canal of the New 
World is the Sault Ste. Marie Canal, a lock 
canal. Although the latter, the Soo, is 
closed to navigation during the winter 
months, it carries annually three times the 
traffic of the Suez Canal. In my judgment 
the very able argument of the majority of 
the Board of Consulting Engineers is vitiated 
by their failure to pay proper heed to the 
lessons taught by the construction and 
operation of the Soo Canal. It must be 
borne in mind, as the Commission points 
out, that there is no question of building 
what has been picturesquely termed “the 
Straits of Panama;” that is, a waterway 
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through which the largest vessels could go 
with safety at uninterrupted high speed. 
Both the sea-level canal and the proposed 
lock tanal would be too narrow and shallow 
to be called with any truthfulness a strait, 
or to have any of the properties of a wide, 
deep water strip. Both of them would be 
canals, pure and simple. Each type has cer- 
tain disadvantages and certain advantages. 

But, in my judgment, the disadvantages 
are fewer and the advantages very much 
greater In the case of a lock canal substan- 
tially as proposed in the papers forwarded 
herewith; and I call especial attention to the 
fact that the chief engineer, who will be 
mainly responsible for the success of this 
mighty engineering feat, and who has there- 
fore a peculiar personal interest in judging 
aright, is emphatically and earnestly in 
favor of the lock-canal project and against 
the sea-level project. 

A careful study of the reports seems to 
establish a strong probability that the fol- 
lowing are the facts: The sea-level canal 
would be slightly less exposed to damage in 
the event of war, the running expenses, apart 
from the heavy cost of interest on the 
amount employed to build it, would be less, 
and for small ships the time of transit 
would probably be less. On the other hand, 
the lock canal at a level of 80 feet or there- 
abouts would not cost much more than half 
as much to build and could be built in about 
half the time, while there would be very 
much less risk connected with building it, 
and for large ships the transit would be 
quicker; while, taking into account the in- 
terest on the amount saved in building, the 
actual cost of maintenance would be less. 
After being built it would be easier to en- 
large the lock canal than the sea-level canal. 
Moreover, what has been actually demon- 
strated in making and operating the great 
lock canal, the Soo, a more important artery 
of traffic than the great sea-leve] canal, the 
Suez, goes to support the opinion of the 
minority of the Consulting Board of En- 
gineers and of the majority of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission as to the superior safety, 
feasibility, and desirability of building a lock 
canal at Panama. 

The law now on our statute books seems 
to contemplate a lock canal. In my judg- 
ment a lock canal, as herein recommended, 
is advisable. If the Congress directs that a 
sea-level canal be constructed its direction 
will, of course, be carried out. Otherwise the 
canal will be built on substantially the plan 
for a lock canal outlined by the accompany- 
ing papers, such changes being made, of 
course, as may be found actually necessary, 
including possibly the change recommended 
by the Secretary of War as to the site of the 
dam on the Pacific side. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

THE WHITE House, February 19, 1906. 
THE PANAMA CANAL PROBLEM—A MEMORAN- 

DUM TO THE MEMBERS OF THE CONGRESS, 

1954 


HONORABLE MEMBERS OF THE CONGRESS OF 
THE UNITED STATES: The undersigned, who 
in various capacities participated in the 
construction of the Panama Canal, venture 
to bring to your attention the matters here- 
inafter discussed: 

1. The necessity for increased capacity and 
operational improvement of the Panama 
Canal—a much-neglected waterway, now 
approaching obsolesence—has been long rec- 
ognized. The traffic volume is the highest 
since 1914. With the saturation point ap- 
proaching, it is essential to provide, with- 
out further delay, the additional transit ca- 
pacity and operational improvements re- 
quired to meet future needs. 

2. The two major proposals for increased 
facilities are: 

(a) Improvement of the existing canal by 
completing the authorized third locks 
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project, adapted to include the features of 
the well-conceived terminal lake plan 
(daily CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Apr. 21, 1948, p. 
A2449—approved in principle by the Gov- 
ernor of the Panama Canal in hearings on 
H.R. 4480, 79th Cong.. Nov. 15, 1945, p. 
9). A total of $75 million was expended on 
this project, mainly on lock-site excava- 
tions at Gatun and Miraflores, before work 
on it was suspended. The terminal lake 
plan provides for removing all lock struc- 
tures from Pedro Miguel and for regrouping 
of all Pacific locks at or near Miraflores, thus 
enabling uninterrupted navigation at the 
Gatun Lake level between the Atlantic and 
Pacific locks, with a greatly needed ter- 
minal lake anchorage at the Pacific end of 
the canal. As thus improved, the modified 
third locks project can be completed at 
relatively low cost—estimated under $600 
million. The soundness of this proposal has 
been established by 40 years of satisfactory 
operation of a similar arrangement at Gatun. 

(b) Construction of a practically new 
Panama Canal known as the sea-level proj- 
ect, initially estimated in 1947 to cost 
$2,500 million, and which would be of less 
operational value than the existing canal it 
was designed to replace, but which, under 
present conditions, would likely cost sev- 
eral times that amount. The Governor of 
the Panama Canal (a member of the Corps 
of Engineers) at that time definitely went 
on record as advocating none but the so- 
called sea-level project for the major in- 
crease of canal facilities, which action served 
to exclude what may be the best solution 
when evaluated from all angles. This re- 
port, under Public Law 280, 79th Congress, 
was transmitted to the Congress by the 
President, December 1, 1947, and, sig- 
nificantly, without comment or recom- 
mendation. The Congress took no action, 
and the report was not published. 

8. The terminal-lake-third-locks proj- 
ect has been strongly urged as the proper 
form of modernization by experienced civil- 
ian engineers who took part in the construc- 
tion of the present canal. They have 
spoken from personal knowledge of the 
original construction. Their views are 
shared by many independent engineers and 
navigators who have studied the subject. 
All these insist that the present lake-lock 
type should be preserved as supplying the 
best canal for the transit of vessels which 
it is economically feasible to construct. 
They, together with many of the leading 
atomic warfare authorities, stress the points 
that the defense of the canal is an all- 
inclusive Federal responsibility which must 
be met by active military and naval meas- 
ures and by industrial planning in the 
United States, that passive protective fea- 
tures embodied in construction design are 
inadequate, and that the proper bases for 
planning canal improvements are capacity 
and navigational efficiency. Moreover, it 
must be borne in mind that the effective de- 
structive power of the atomic bomb has 
been tremendously increased since the 
formal recommendation for a sea-level canal. 
Any canal, whatsoever the type, can be de- 
stroyed by atomic bombing, if permitted to 
strike. 

4. The recent authorization to expend 
funds for repairs and alterations of present 
lock structures at an estimated cost of 
$26,500,000 is, as we believe, makeshift in 
character, and is without real merit. Con- 
summation thereof, in lieu of fundamental 
improvements, will inevitably delay the 
basic and long-overdue solution of the prob- 
lems involved. 

5. In addition to the Panama projects, 
there are urgent proposals for canals at 
other locations, some of which have strong 
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support, particularly Nicaragua. In develop- 
ing a long-range Isthmian Canal policy to 
meet future interoceanic transit needs, 
these should certainly receive full and un- 
biased consideration. 

6: Transcending personal considerations, 
but nevertheless to state the matter 
candidly, we submit that the third locks 
project, as originally planned in 1939 by 
the Governor of the Panama Canal, has 
proven most disappointing. We have every 
reason to believe that the insistently ad- 
vocated sea-level project (which, as a mat- 
ter of fact, would require tidal locks as well 
as vulnerable flood-control reservoirs and 
dikes) would prove to be a monumental 
boondoggle. costing the American taxpayer 
billions of dollars. Both of these efforts 
were directed by routine administrative 
agencies, and at heavy public expense. 

7. We wish to stress the fact that, aside 
from the A-bomb, the recurrent discussions 
as to the relative advantages and disad- 
vantages of the lake-lock and “sea-level” 
types of canal were exhaustively investi- 
gated, debated, and considered in 1905-6 
when the Congress and the President de- 
cided in favor of the lake-lock plan—under 
which the canal was constructed, and (with 
the exception of certain operational defects 
in the Pacific sector) has been successfully 
operated. The operational defects, we be- 
lieve, can be adequately corrected. 

8. It must be always borne in mind that 
the greater the cost of increased facilities at 
Panama the heavier will be the load on the 
already overwhelmingly burdened American 
taxpayer; and that also such cost must be re- 
flected in ship-transit tolls, with all that 
increased tolls imply. 

9. We respectfully urge the early enact- 
ment of H.R. 1048, 83d Congress, introduced 
by Representative Thomas E. Martin, of Iowa, 
and supported by Representative Clark W. 
Thompson, of Texas, who introduced a like 
measure in the 82d Congress. Both of these 
experienced and highly competent legislators 
have been thorough students or interoceanic 
canal problems, which have grave diplomatic 
implications affecting all maritime nations 
and the relations of the United States with 
all Latin American countries—especially 
Panama. As to Panama, we would most 
strongly emphasize that among the features 
overlooked in the report under Public Law 
280, 79th Congress, is the fact that the sea- 
level project recommended in that report is 
not covered by existing canal treaties and 
would necessitate the negotiation of a new 
treaty with a tremendous indemnity and 
greatly increased annuity payments involved. 
As evidence of this it may be noted that upon 
demand of the Panamanian Government, 
and the appointment by it of a commission 
for the purpose, the U.S. Government has 
named a like commission, to negotiate vari- 
ous questions, including that of the present 
annuity of $430,000 (originally $250,000), 
which Panama insists should be substan- 
tially increased. These negotiations began in 
September 1953; when the President of 
Panama and members of the Panamanian 
Commission visited Washington in behalf of 
the indicated demands. 

10. References to the “Governor of the 
Panama Canal” herein apply to the incum- 
bent Governor at the time of the stated 
action. 

CONCLUSION 

Because of these considerations, it would 
seem to be clear that the indicated Commis- 
sion should be created without delay, and 
put to work, so as to develop a timely, 
definite, and wisely reasoned Isthmian Canal 
policy. Such a body should be made up of 
unbiased, broad-gaged, and independent 
men of the widest engineering, operational, 
governmental, and business experience, and 
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not of persons from routine agencies, all too 
often involved in justifying their own groups. 
Respectfully submitted, 

James T. B. Bowles, Baltimore, Md.; 
Ralph Budd, Chicago, II.; Howard T. 
Critchlow, Trenton, N.J.; Roy W. He- 
bard, New York, N.Y.; Herbert D. Hin- 
man, Newport News, Va.; William R. 
McCann, Hopewell, Va.; E. Sydney 
Randolph, Baton Rouge, La.; Hartley 
Rowe, Boston, Mass.; William E. Rus- 
sell, New York, N. V.; Caleb Mills Sa- 
ville, Hartford, Conn.; John Frank 
Stevens, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Ellis D. Still- 
well, Monrovia, Calif.; William G. B. 
Thompson, New Haven, Conn.; Robert 
E. Wood, Lake Forest, III.; Daniel E. 
Wright, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


THE PETITIONERS 


James T. B. Bowles, chemical engineer; 
in charge water supplies, superintendent 
filtration plants Canal Zone, 1910-14; lieu- 
tenant-colonel, Corps of Engineers, AE. F.; 

secretary. and technologist of Crown 
Petroleum Corp. 

Ralph Budd, civil engineer; chief engineer 
Panama Railroad, 1906-09; president Great 
Northern Railway; transportation commis- 
sioner. The Advisory Commission to the 
Council of National Defense; president Bur- 
lington Railroad; now chairman of Chicago 
Transit Authority. 

Howard T. Critchlow, civil and hydraulic 
engineer; district and chief hydrographer 
Panama Canal, 1910-14; New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Conservation and Economic Develop- 
ment on water supply, construction of dams, 
and flood control; past-president American 
Water Works Association; now director and 
chief engineer Division Water Policy and 
Supply (New Jersey). 

Roy W. Hebard, assistant engineer, resident 
engineer, and contractor, Panama Canal, 
1905-11; major, Corps of Engineers, A.E.F.; 
president, R. W. Hebard & Co., Inc., build- 
ers of highways, railroads, waterworks, and 
divers structures throughout Central and 
South America. 

Herbert D. Hinman, construction engineer 
whose first job for the Pacific Division in 1907 
was boring to find rock for the locks; assist- 
ant engineer in charge construction of the 
Pedro Miguel locks, and later in the build- 
ing of the fortifications on the Pacific side; 
president of Virginia Engineering Corp., en- 
gaged in divers heavy construction in Vir- 
ginia and the Southeastern States. 

William R. McCann, assistant engineer and 
supervisor of construction, First Division 
Panama Canal, 1907-14; engineer, Stone & 
Webster, Inc.; engineer, Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp.; project manager, Buckeye Ord- 
nance Works; now consulting engineer. 

E. Sydney Randolph, civil engineer, Pan- 
ama Canal service, 1910-46; office engineer, 
designing engineer, construction engineer, 
principal engineer, and consulting engineer, 
handling various projects such as technical 
supervision of maintenance and lock im- 
provement, Madden Dam and power proj- 
ect, exploration and investigations for addi- 
tional locks, defense structures, emergency 
gates, increased spillway capacity, and aug- 
mented power facilities; now consulting en- 


neer. 

Hartley Rowe, electrical and construction 
engineer, various divisions, Panama Canal, 
1905-15; engineering and construction, 
Lockwood, Greene, & Co.; member of Gen- 
eral Advisory Committee, Atomic Energy 
Commission; chief engineer, United Fruit 
Co.; now vice president thereof. 

William E. Russell, Panama Canal service, 
1905-09, under all three chief engineers, at- 
tached to office of superintending architect, 
and engaged in building construction; at- 
torney, New York City; chairman of the 
board of several magazines in which he has 
controlling interests; headed committee for 
reevaluation of housing in New York State; 
has been lifelong student of Panama Canal 
affairs, and of the treaties pertaining thereto. 
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Caleb M. Saville, hydraulic engineer; in 
charge 3d Division Panama Canal, 1907-11, 
investigating foundations for Gatun Dam, 
flow through spillway, and River 
hydrology; manager and chief engineer, 
Hartford Metropolitan District; now con- 
sulting engineer thereto. 

John Frank Stevens, life student of Pan- 
ama Canal problems; son of first chairman 
and chief engineer, Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion, who planned the construction orga- 
nization and plant, and was largely respon- 
sible for the adoption of the lock-lake type 
of waterway. 

Ellis D. Stillwell, electrical engineer; served 
on Panama Canal, 1912-49, assistant super- 
intendent Gatun Locks, superintendent 
Gatun Locks, and superintendent Locks Di- 
vision in charge of lock operations and tran- 
sits, and responsible for lock maintenance 
and biennial overhauling. 

William G. B. Thompson, civil engineer; 
Panama Canal service 1905-16 supervising, 
among other assignments, construction of 
Balboa Terminal; State highway engineer of 
New Jersey; vice president and chief engi- 
neer, Gandy Bridge Co., St. Petersburg, Fla.; 
with Allied Chemical and Dye Corp. as super- 
intendent of construction and as project 
manager Kentucky Ordnance Works; now 
consulting engineer. 

Robert E. Wood, assistant quartermaster, 
chief quartermaster, and director Panama 
Railroad, 1907-14; Brigadier-general, U.S. 
Army (retired), and later acting, quar- 
termaster general; president, Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co.; now chairman of the board 
thereof. 

Daniel E. Wright, civil engineer; Panama 
Canal service, 1904-18 as municipal and 
sanitary engineer, Central Division, extended 
subsequently to all divisions and to Panama 
City and Colon; contracting and consulting 
in Central and South America; with Rocke- 
feller Foundation and U.S. Public Health 
Service as sanitary expert on various com- 
missions to Middle East, Greece, France, 
Burma, China, India, Egypt, and elsewhere; 
captain, U.S. Army, World war I; colonel, 
U.S. Army, World War II. 


H.R. 3858 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the "Interoceanic Canals 
Commission Act of 1963“. 

Sec. 2. (a) A commission is hereby created, 
to be known as the “Interoceanic Canals 
Commission” (hereinafter referred to as the 
Commission“), and to be composed of elev- 
en members to be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, as follows: One member shall be a 
commissioned officer of the line (active or re- 
tired) of the United States Army; one mem- 
ber shall be a commissioned officer of the line 
(active or retired) of the United States 
Navy; one member shall be a commissioned 
officer of the line (active or retired) of the 
United States Air Force; and eight members 
from civil life, four of whom shall be persons 
learned and skilled in the science of engi- 
neering. The President shall designate one 
of the members from civil life as Chairman, 
and shall fill all vacancies on the Commission 
in the same manner as are made the original 
appointments. The Commission shall cease 
to exist upon the completion of its work 
hereunder. 

(b) The Chairman of the Commission shall 
receive compensation at the rate of $25,000 
per annum, and the other members shall re- 
ceive compensation at the rate of $22,500 per 
annum, each; but the members appointed 
from the Army, Navy, and Air Force shall re- 
ceive only such compensation, in addition to 
their pay and allowances, as will make their 
total compensation from the United States 
$22,500 each, 

Sec.3. The Commission is authorized and 
directed to make and conduct a comprehen- 
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sive investigation and study of all problems 
involved or arising in connection with plans 
or proposals for 

(a) an increase in the capacity and oper- 
ational efficiency of the present Panama 
Canal through the adaptation of the Third 
Locks Project (53 Stat. 1409) to provide a 
summit-level terminal lake anchorage in 
the Pacific end of the canal to correspond 
with that in the Atlantic end, or by other 
modification or design of the existing facili- 
ties; 

(b) the construction of a new Panama 
Canal of sea-level design, or any modifica- 
tion thereof; 

(c) the construction and ownership, by 
the United States, of another canal or canals 
connecting the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans; 

(d) the operation, maintenance, and pro- 
tection of the Panama Canal, and of any 
other canal or canals which may be recom- 
mended by the Commission; 

(e) treaty and territorial rights which 
may be deemed essential hereunder; and 

(f) estimates of the respective costs of 
the undertakings herein enumerated. 

Sec. 4. For the purpose of conducting all 
inquiries and investigations deemed neces- 
sary by the Commission in carrying out the 
provisions of this Act, the Commission is 
authorized to utilize any official reports, 
documents, data, and papers in the posses- 
sion of the United States Government and 
its officials; and the Commission is given 
power to designate and authorize any mem- 
ber, or other officer, of the Commission, to 
administer oaths and affirmations, subpena 
witnesses, take evidence, procure informa- 
tion and data, and require the production 
of any books, papers, or other documents 
and records which the Commission may 
deem relevant or material for the purposes 
herein named. Such attendance of wit- 
nesses, and the production of documentary 
evidence, may be required from any place 
in the United States, or any territory, or any 
other area under the control or jurisdiction 
of the United States, including the Canal 
Zone. 

Sec. 5. The Commission shall submit to 
the President and the Congress, not later 
than two years after the date of the enact- 
ment hereof, a final report containing the 
results and conclusions of its investigations 
and studies hereunder, with recommenda- 
tions; and may, in its discretion, submit in- 
terim reports to the President and the Con- 
gress concerning the progress of its work. 
Such final report shall contain— 

(a) the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion with respect to the Panama Canal, and 
to any.new interoceanic canal or canals 
which the Commission may consider feasible 
or desirable for the United States to con- 
struct, own, maintain, and operate; 

(b) the estimates of the Commission as 
regards the approximate cost of carrying 
out its recommendations; and like estimates 
of cost as to the respective proposals and 
plans considered by the Commission and 
embraced in its final report; and 

(c) such information as the Commission 
may have been able to obtain with respect 
to the necessity for the acquisition, by the 
United States, of new, or additional, rights, 
privileges, and concessions, by means of 
treaties or agreements with foreign nations, 
before there may be made the execution of 
any plans or projects recommended by the 
Commission, 

Sec. 6. The Commission shall appoint a 
secretary, who shall receive compensation 
fixed in accordance with the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended, and shall serve at 
the pleasure of the Commission. 

Sec. 7. The Commission is hereby author- 
ized to appoint and fix the compensation of 
such engineers, surveyors, experts, or ad- 
visers deemed by the Commission necessary 
hereunder, as limited by the provisions in 
title 5, United States Code, section 55a (1946 
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edition); and may make such expenditures— 
including those for actual travel and sub- 
sistence of members of the Commission and 
its employees—not exceeding $13 for sub- 
sistence expense for any one person for any 
calendar day; for rent of quarters at the seat 
of government, or elsewhere; for personal 
services at the seat of government, or else- 
where; and for printing and binding neces- 
sary for the efficient and adequate functions 
of the Commission hereunder. All expenses 
of the Commission shall be allowed and paid 
upon the presentation of itemized vouchers 
therefor approved by the Chairman of the 
Commission, or such other official of the 
Commission as the Commission may desig- 
nate. 

Sec. 8. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions and purposes of 
this Act. 


IMPORTANCE OF WILDLIFE CON- 
SERVATION STRESSED IN DELA- 
WARE 


Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Delaware [Mr. McDow- 
ELL] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
fact that we live in a world that moves 
crisis by crisis does not make a growing 
interest in outdoor activities capricious, 
or urging ample provision for them un- 
worthy of the Nation's concern. 

Traditionally, the outdoors has been 
an important part of American life—first 
as a wilderness to be conquered, and later 
as a source of inspiration and recreation. 

Since World War II, however, our nat- 
ural geography has been consumed at 
a prodigious rate. This year alone, more 
than a million acres of the American 
landscape will be converted to sites for 
subdivisions, shopping centers, high- 
ways, industrial plants and the other 
needs of an increasingly urbanized and 
industrialized Nation. Growing demands 
on land and water resources are dimin- 
ishing outdoor recreation opportunities. 
People find themselves traveling farther 
and farther from their homes in search 
of pleasant, uncrowded places to enjoy 
a walk in the woods or a family picnic, 
or to go swimming, hunting, fishing, or 
boating. 

Mr. Speaker, National Wildlife Week, 
which extends from March 15 though 
March 21, is a timely interval to focus 
upon our conservation practices and to 
assess not only how well they are func- 
tioning, but what additional public and 
private efforts are needed to assure the 
benefits of outdoor recreation and wild- 
life for the American people in the dec- 
ades ahead. 

I am pleased to bring to the attention 
of my colleagues two recent articles by 
Ned Davis, a Delawarean and an able 
conservation columnist for the Wilming- 
ton, Del., Evening Journal. 

As an avid and active outdoorsman, 
Mr. Davis recognizes that our citizens 
face the prospect of more leisure time in 
the future, and thus the challenge of 
using it wisely and well. In his column 
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of February 7, 1963, for example, Mr. 
Davis wrote: 


As civilization extends itself, a whole 
generation is growing up without memories 
of catfishing in a millpond or bullfrogging 
in a gravel pit or rabbit hunting over a vast 
area of relative wilderness * * * it is true that 
the lack of open spaces today has placed 
limitations on our youth in acquiring knowl- 
edge about the tides and how they are af- 
fected by winds from different directions or 
where to find teaberries or where the herring 
run is best * * * it is unfortunate for it is 
very important to know where a dirt road 
runs and how often the tide comes in and 
goes out. 


Mr. Davis’ thoughts on wildlife and 
conservation coincide with the editorial 
comments in the March 8, 1964, New 
York Times which pointed out that the 
wilderness bill, and the land and water 
conservation fund bill are the two most 
vital pieces of conservation and recrea- 
tion legislation before Congress this year. 
As the editorial stressed: 

The parks, the forests, the shorelines, the 
sparkling waters and the wildlife of our out- 
door heritage are not merely to be preserved 
for those who would gaze upon them from 
some distant horizon. These are for the 
people, and for their heirs. 


Clearly, Ned Davis’ reflections on con- 
servation and outdoor activities deserve 
a wider audience, hence, I include two 
of his many interesting columns here for 
the information of my colleagues: 


[From the Wilmington (Del.) Evening 
Journal, Oct. 11, 1962] 
OUTDOOR STUFF: IMPORTANCE OF 
CONSERVATION STRESSED 

(By Ned Davis) 

A young boy doing his homework asked 
me the other day, “Why do we practice con- 
servation of wildlife?” 

I'm glad that the schools are making our 
youths think of that subject along with the 
more intellectually basic ones. 

For when we think of the exciting game 
animals that once roamed our continent and 
are now either entirely extinct or so scarce 
as to need every vestige of protection we can 
possibly give them, we come to the inevitable 
conclusion of the necessity to keep a wary 
eye on those which remain fairly abundant. 

Their continuance is important not only 
as a source of food, but for a variety of other 
reasons, not the least of which is that in 
learning to hunt and track them—to outwit 
them so to speak—the young of the human 
species develop skills and instincts that will 
serve them in countless situations. It also 
provides a hardy source of exercise in a gen- 
eration woefully lacking in it. 

And conserving wildlife is not merely a 
matter of limiting the season during which 
they can be hunted or the number that 
can be shot. It is also a matter of supplying 
habitat. 

Evidence is that the passenger pigeons, 
which used to roam America’s midlands by 
the millions, became extinct because man, 
in decimating the great pin oak forests to 
get telegraph poles, destroyed the birds’ chief 
source of food. Hunters have often been 
blamed for slaughtering the pigeons out of 
existence, but progress was probably more at 
fault. 

And it is the same with the buffalo which 
needed wide open spaces over which to travel. 
As the prairies shrunk and the rivers became 
polluted or channeled to handle commerce, 
the bison herds diminished. And all of the 
hunters that pursued them from freight cars 
could not have seriously jeopardized the 
population without the encroachment of 
civilization. 
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So conservation is not entirely up to the 
hunter. In fact, the good hunter is the best 
conservationist for he has a definite interest 
in perpetuating the various species of game 
animals while the nonhunter, generally 
speaking, couldn't care less. 

Because the duck and rabbit populations 
have shown a tendency to decline, not only 
in Delaware, but throughout the East, it is 
becoming more and more important that 
refuges be set up to protect them. 

It is to be hoped that Ducks Unlimited, 
which holds its annual meeting in Rehoboth 
Friday, October 19, will have good cause to 
use that name so that it means what it says. 
For at the moment ducks are very limited 
and tremendous effort is being put into re- 
versing the trend. 

While the duck and rabbit numbers de- 
crease, the quail and deer counts keep shoot- 
ing up every year in spite of more and more 
hunters. This is because the habitat for 
these animals is excellent. 

Delaware’s deer population, since hunting 
was first restored less than a decade ago, has 
increased several fold, proving once and for 
all that gunners do not seriously lessen the 
number of game animals. 

In fact, the 3-day deer season this year 
was probably put on by the Game and Fish 
Commission at the request of farmers. Deer 
do a lot of damage to crops and fields and in- 
dications are that if the hunters don't cut 
the population down to a reasonable size for 
a State like Delaware, we will soon have more 
deer than we can adequately feed and ac- 
commodate. 

Here, again, is demonstrated the useful- 
ness of hunting. Almost as though it were 
a natural law there are many species of ani- 
mals, including deer, which will not breed if 
the population becomes too crowded for the 
food supply and living conditions. 

And certainly it is more dangerous for the 
animals to police their own population by 
not producing young than it is for hunters 
to do the job by eliminating the old and 
sterile. 


OUTSIDE STUFF: INTIMATE LORE OF OUTDOORS 
STRANGE TO NEW GENERATION 
(By Ned Davis) 

I was asked to mention this week that 
Harry A. Springer of Claymont, a founder of 
the Eastern Beagle Club, died recently. 

My correspondent wrote that Harry 
Springer had hunted all over Delaware since 
he was a boy and went with his father. 

I never knew Mr. Springer, but from the 
letter I get a picture of him, not as he was 
physically, but as he was as a person—the 
pursuits he loved, the wisdom that he pos- 
sessed, the interests that motivated him, 

And I see him as a sportsman of a type 
growing all too rare—one who knew where 
the dirt roads led, where the millponds used 
to be, the habits of bass and the fox and 
other clever animals that are hunted, how to 
clean and handle a weapon and no doubt 
how to clean his game and cook it if neces- 
sary. In other words, an independent, sort 
of self-sufficient individual who could cope 
with the elements and fend for himself. 

Down on the banks of Broad Creek, near 
where it empties into the Nanticoke River, 
lives such a man, Roger Phippin, who will 
be 81 this spring, has lived on the creek and 
river since he was a boy and he knows it 
intimately, possesses a lore of the way of the 
woods and streams that is fast fading from 
our culture. 

As civilization extends itelf, a whole gen- 
eration is growing up without memories of 
catfishing in a millpond or bullfrogging in a 
gravel pit or rabbit hunting over a vast area 
of relative wilderness. There are few such 
areas left in the East. 

And the new generation certainly knows 
little about the tides and how they are 
affected by winds from different directions or 
where to find teaberries or where the herring 
run is best. 
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These are the things that Roger knows and 
can impart so that it is a pleasure to listen 
to him. He can look at the sky and predict 
the weather with uncanny accuracy, look at 
the river and tell you when the shad run will 
begin, look at the earth and say when it is 
time to plant corn or beans or tomatoes, look 
at the trees and say when the last dogwood 
blossom will fall. 

And he has learned this and a host of 
other information, such as the histories 
(complete with the skeletons in the closet) 
of the older families of Sussex County while 
still managing to make a living and raise a 
family. 

It is true that the lack of open spaces to- 
day has placed limitations on the possibility 
of acquiring such an education and that the 
specialization of production of all kinds has 
discouraged boys from seeking this broad 
general background in something that, how- 
ever pleasurable, is unlikely to be remunera- 
tive. 

It is unfortunate for it is very important 
to know where a dirt road runs and how 
often the tide comes in and goes out, but 
few of us do or are likely to. 

While still on the subject of the Chesa- 
peake Bay’s tributaries that initiate in lower 
Delaware, I learn from my friends there that 
the warm weather that has prevailed this 
week has not only thawed the ice, but also 
brought on the herring. 

Early in the season these fish, which have 
superb flavor but which most people don't 
like because of their boniness, are at their 
best. The roe, which many food lovers say 
is better than that of the shad or sturgeon 
(caviar), is firm and rich. Later runs of 
herring have roe that is rundown or flabby, 
but not those that come in February. 

The shad run will come in another month. 

I've had many people tell me they have 
caught or heard of white shad being caught 
on a silver spoon, the theory being that the 
fish, which reportedly do not eat when they 
move into fresh water streams to spawn, 
will strike at the bright-hooked object in 
anger and thus get snared. Many have told 
me about it, but I have also watched many 
try without success. 

I know, of course, that the hickory shad 
can be caught on a fresh water outfit and 
that he is a game and fighting fish, but my 
experience with white shad is all hearsay. 
Perhaps some upstate readers will know 
more about it since my information says 
that the nearby Conowingo Dam is one of 
the favorite spots for shad fishermen using 
a hook and line. Downstate we find it good 
sport to catch them with seines. 


RELIGION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Murer] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Board of Rabbis, representing the 
Orthodox, Conservative, and Reform 
rabbis of New York State, was founded 
in 1881 and is one of the oldest and most 
respected rabbinic bodies in the world. 

At its 83d annual meeting held on 
January 29, 1964, the board again 
adopted a resolution voicing its opinion 
about religion in the public schools in 
the following language: 

Time and again, the New York Board of 
Rabbis has gone on record urging that all 
religious observances be kept out of the 
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public schools. Our continued opposition 
to all public school prayers, regardless of 
their source or composition, is based on the 
grounds that these praye’s are superficial 
and perfunctory and are thereby a disservice 
to the cause of religion. Furthermore, these 
forms of religious expression serve to em- 
barrass, divide, and alienate pupils of dif- 
ferent denominations f om one another. 

This also applies to Bible reading when 
it is used as part of an exercise in religious 
devotion. We stand firmly opposed to any 
efforts to amend the Constitution so as to 
permit such practices and teachings in the 
public schools of our land. 


In the words of our late and beloved 
President John F. Kennedy, Let Ameri- 
cans make religion—and prayer—more 
meaningful in their homes and 
churches.” 


LOW- AND MODERATE-INCOME 
FAMILIES CAN BE WELL HOUSED 
BY PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Dela- 
ware [Mr. McDowELL] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. MCDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Johnson has called on Congress to 
wage war on poverty, and has called at- 
tention to the central cause and effect 
of poverty: The ill-housed conditions of 
literally millions of our fellow citizens. 
The President is right in saying that the 
war on poverty must rehouse our fellow 
citizens who are living in homes of such 
poor condition that their health and 
safety is endangered. 

The Congress in 1949 passed the Na- 
tional Housing Act which established as 
the national housing policy; first, the 
elimination of substandard and other in- 
adequate housing; and, second, the 
realization as soon as feasible of the goal 
of a decent home and a suitable living 
environment for every American family. 

The Housing Act was amended in 1961 
to provide several entirely new programs 
designed to come to grips with the un- 
solved and unmet housing needs of low- 
and-moderate income families. The 
Congress made FHA section - 221 (d) (2) 
housing available to any qualified home 
buyer, where, from its inception in 1954, 
the program was restricted to people 
buying relocation homes because they 
had been displaced through urban re- 
newal or other governmental actions. 
Under the 1961 amendment to the Na- 
tional Housing Act downpayment re- 
quirements under the FHA section 221 
(d) (2) program differ, with the displacee 
being given a preference as to the 
amount of the downpayment, and the 
length of the mortgage’s life. Further, 
as a matter of actual policy and practice, 
all, or practically all of FHA section 221 
(d) (2) housing now goes to displacees, 
and little of such housing goes to other 
qualified homebuyers. 

In order to advance the original in- 
tent of the Congress in broadening the 
FHA section 221(d) (2) mortgage insur- 
ance program in 1961, set forth in House 
Report No. 447, 87th Congress, 1st ses- 
sion, to “assist private enterprise to pro- 
vide home ownership for families of 
moderate income,” I have introduced 
H.R. 10251 to amend section 305 of the 
National Housing Act to provide that 
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the Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion shall exercise its special assistance 
functions by purchasing mortgages in- 
sured under the FHA section 221(d) (2) 
program without regard to whether the 
homeowner is a displaced person. 

If adopted, the effect of my amend- 
ment would be to authorize the Federal 
National Mortgage Association to pur- 
chase mortgages insured under the FHA 
section 221(d) (2) program to the extent 
of $220 million after the date of the 
enactment of the Housing and Com- 
munity Development Act of 1964. The 
total amount of purchases and com- 
mitments authorized would not exceed 
$220 million outstanding at any one 
time. My amendment is limited to sin- 
gle-family dwellings designed for occu- 
pancy by low- and moderate-income 
families; it is not concerned with the 
two-family, three-family, and four- 
family homes presently being provided 
for under the FHA section 221(d) (2) 
program to displacees only. 

My amendment would, in effect, set 
up a revolving fund which would initially 
provided 20,000 low- and moderate-in- 
come families clean, safe, and sanitary 
dwellings and ultimately would provide 
such dwellings for tens of thousands of 
additional low-income families. It is a 
pilot-type operation which holds great 
promise, and I would hope that the House 
Special Housing Subcommittee will in- 
clude it in the housing legislation which 
it reports this year. 

Technically, as the statute now reads, 
the Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion has the authority to commit for, 
and purchase, FHA section 221(d) (2) 
mortgages for low- and moderate-income 
families in any area. However, appar- 
ently because of limited funds and the 
need to support other desirable housing 
programs, as a matter of present policy 
on the part of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency the FHA special assist- 
ance programs are available from the 
Federal Housing Administration and the 
Federal National Mortgage Association 
for FHA section 221(d)(2) mortgages 
only in urban renewal areas with the 
single exception that mortgages in other 
areas are purchased only for families 
displaced by governmental actions. 

It is true that the Federal National 
Mortgage Association will purchase un- 
der its regular secondary market oper- 
ations FHA section 221(d) (2) mortgages 
outside of urban renewal areas and with- 
out regard to the displacee requirement. 
However, FNMA officials advise me that 
since the time of the adoption in 1961 of 
the housing amendment to broaden the 
operation of the FHA section 221(d) (2) 
housing program to make it available to 
all qualified families through January 31, 
1964, only 2,392 mortgages have been pur- 
chased under the secondary market op- 
erations of FNMA. As far as making 
FHA section 221(d) (2) housing avail- 
able to all qualified families is concerned, 
the mountain has labored and so far 
brought forth only a mouse. Second, 
a substantial discount is involved and, 
also, unlike the FHA special assistance 
programs provided for urban renewal 
areas and displacees, the builder cannot 
get a firm commitment for his financing 
before he begins construction. 
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My amendment, including the new 
$220 million revolving fund it establishes, 
would make it clear that the Congress 
intends that the FHA and FNMA special 
assistance program shall be made avail- 
able for low- and moderate-income fam- 
ilies using FHA section 221(d) (2) financ- 
ing wherever they live and does not 
support its exclusive use for displacees 
from urban renewal and other govern- 
mental actions. The housing need is not 
restricted to families in urban renewal 
areas and displacees in general, nor 
should the FHA section 221(d) (2) hous- 
ing program be restricted to urban re- 
newal areas and displacees, for this re- 
Striction is both unnecessary and 
indefensible. 

The rate of homeownership has been 
called the single most meaningful statis- 
tic that can be used to sum up the overall 
housing conditions under which families 
live. As we all know, homeownership, 
as opposed to a rental status, is associated 
with more amenities, both within the 
dwelling and in its environment, more 
room, as well as pride of ownership, and 
owning a home confers dignity and so- 
cial status. These justify the type of 
program which I have proposed, a pro- 
gram which would benefit all low-and- 
moderate income families without regard 
to color or race. A study by the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency showed home- 
ownership increased from 35 percent in 
1950 to 38 percent in 1960 among non- 
white Americans, and said: 

The improvement was not, however, as 
great as that recorded by white householders 
where the sharp rise in the number of home- 
owners brought the proportion of owners 
up from 57 to 64 percent. 


In his foreword to a December 1962 
study entitled “Potential Housing De- 
mands of the Nonwhite Population in 
Selected Metropolitan Areas,” a study 
made by the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, Housing Administrator Robert 
C. Weaver noted that the study took on 
added significance with the issuance by 
President Kennedy of an executive order 
on equal opportunity in housing, and 
added: 

In a society which has chosen free competi- 
tion and free enterprise as the channel for 
economic expansion and improvement of liy- 
ing standards, such as u basic commodity as 
decent family housing should be readily avail- 
able to every American family. Gains in in- 
come among nonwhites and the removal of 
artificial barriers in the housing market are 
bringing this goal closer to attainment. 

The extent to which we suceed in improv- 
ing the housing conditions of our minority 
families will depend upon the imaginative 
cooperation among the housing industry, 
Government and the American people. 


A large and growing unmet housing de- 
mand among middle income nonwhite 
urban families was documented by this 
special HHFA study. The study showed 
that in 21 areas analyzed, the total num- 
ber of nonwhite persons earning more 
than $4,000 a year increased nearly 
15 times between 1949 and 1959, from 
about 59,000 to almost 940,000. An even 
greater increase—nearly 17 times—oc- 
curred for those with incomes of more 
than $6,000. 

As a result of these economic advances, 
along with occupational, educational, 
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and other improvements in their status 
cited in this study, urban nonwhites have 
already moved rapidly into the market 
for better housing and showed a signifi- 
cant rise in homeownership during the 
decade. Private enterprise must be as- 
sisted in the Housing and Community 
Development Act of 1964 to meet this 
rapidly growing and significant need for 
homes, for no more vital unmet housing 
need is before this Congress. My bill 
H.R. 10251, is designed to provide such 
long overdue housing assistance to all 
people. 

The study showed that if nonwhites 
had shared in homeownership equally 
with whites in the same income group, 
both the rate of homeownership by non- 
whites and the value of homes that many 
minority families could have owned 
would have been much higher. In 
Cleveland, for example, the data showed 
that nonwhite homeownership would 
have been 72 percent, compared to the 
actual figure of 48 percent, if nonwhites 
had owned homes in the same proportion 
as whites in the $7,000 to $10,000 income 
group. 

The study concludes: 

While the nonwhite rate of homeowner- 
ship in 1960 increases in a steady progres- 
sion * * *, it remains substantially below 
that for the total population. * * * Fur- 
thermore, although the median value of 
homes owned also rises, at each income level 
the nonwhite families own homes of lower 
median value than the whites. 


The data from these 17 areas serve as 
an indicator of the magnitude of the 
unsatisfied nonwhite market for good 
housing in the 212 standard metropolitan 
areas of the country, as well as in many 
smaller communities. The figures do 
not reflect the added potential of other 
nonwhite families within the home-buy- 
ing income range nor the effect of con- 
tinued increase in incomes of nonwhites 
since 1959. 

While the study cites a number of 
related factors inhibiting homeowner- 
ship among nonwhites, it points particu- 
larly to racial restrictions as an “im- 
portant deterrent” to the availability of 
new housing for this group. 

The study states: 

To the extent that racial barriers prevent 
or discourage the minority family from buy- 
ing a home on a basis comparable to that 
of whites, the urban housing market poten- 
tial of middle-income minority purchasers, 
as indicated in these studies, cannot be 
realized. 


The study showed that nonwhite fam- 
ilies generally occupy a disadvantaged 
position with respect to condition, age, 
value, and rate of overcrowding of their 
housing when compared with white 
families. In the metropolitan areas 
studied, in the North and West—except 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, where 
conditions were nearly equal—the per- 
centage of nonwhite homeowners living 
in substandard housing is about four 
times as high as the percentage of white 
homeowners so housed. For renters, the 
nonwhite percentage in substandard 
housing is about twice as high as white. 
In southern metropolitan areas—except 
Baltimore—the percentage of nonwhite 
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homeowners in substandard housing is 
from 5 to 10 times as high as the per- 
centage of whites. Furthermore, accord- 
ing to the study, “nonwhites live in older 
homes and own very few homes less than 
5 years old.” 

Current information supplied me this 
week by the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency shows that the number of house- 
holds with incomes in the $4,000 to $7,000 
range total 11,028,000. Of these, 987,000 
are nonwhite, and 10,041,000 are white. 
These figures relate to metropolitan areas 
in the United States as a whole, and 
were taken from volume 2, Census of 
Housing. Four hundred and ten thou- 
sand nonwhites were homeowners in this 
total and 5,914,000 were white home- 
owners, Here, again, is a large unmet 
demand area in which my bill seeks to 
provide needed housing. 

The 1961 amendment to the National 
Housing Act provided that the liberal 
provisions of FHA Mortgage Insurance 
would apply to low- and moderate-in- 
come purchasers as well as families faced 
with forced relocation due to urban re- 
newal or other governmental action. 
Previous to the adoption of these amend- 
ments, FHA section 221(d) (2) provisions 
applied only to displaced families, as 
I have already noted. 

At the present time families other than 
displacees can, indeed, qualify for single 
family homes under the FHA section 
221 0d) (2) program, while two-, three-, 
and four-family properties under this 
section are limited to displaced family 
purchasers. 

Single family low-and-moderate in- 
come home purchasers can, indeed, 
qualify for liberal FHA mortgage insur- 
ance provisions but with a significant 
handicap. For example, on a $10,000 
single home property a 3 percent or $300 
downpayment and a 97-percent mort- 
gage is required of qualified purchasers 
who are not displacees. 

On the other hand, a displaced family 
may receive a 100 percent mortgage with 
minimum equity of $200 which may be 
deferred under agreement with the 
mortgagee. 

The significant difference and handi- 
cap facing the nondisplacee purchaser is 
that he must, in addition, obtain the re- 
quired permanent mortgage through the 
builder or seller within the 1 percent fi- 
nancing charge allowed by FHA as part 
of the closing cost. 

In many areas such FHA mortgages 
require that the builder or seller pay a 
finance charge of additional points or 
percentiles of the mortgage varying from 
3 to as high as 8 points. 

Obviously, the builder or seller must 
absorb this charge, and one way or an- 
other add it to the cost of the property— 
the smaller the mortgage, the higher the 
finance charge by many lending insti- 
tutions. 

Therefore, thousands of low- and 
moderate-income families not qualifying 
for the “displaced family” eligibility find 
that they cannot afford to take ad- 
vantage of the National Housing Act 
provisions of the FHA section 221(d) (2) 
program. 

This finance charge problem is not 
faced by the eligible displaced family 
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purchasers. Their home property per- 
manent mortages under the present Na- 
tional Housing Act provisions will be 
purchased from the private mortgagee 
for a nominal fee by the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association. This Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association sup- 
port, therefore, provides readily avail- 
able financing in any locality where the 
property is under commitment by the 
Federal Housing Administration. 

I am convinced that my bill, H.R. 
10251, will, if adopted, make a major 
contribution to providing decent, safe, 
and sanitary housing for our low- and 
moderate-income families under private 
enterprise, and that it is long overdue. 

I hope the House Special Housing 
Subcommittee will approve it since it 
meets a critical need recognized by the 
Congress in the Housing Act amend- 
ments of 1961, but which the Congress 
did not adequately provide for. 

We would all agree with President 
Johnson that the perpetuation of pov- 
erty in our rich Nation is disgraceful and 
subversive of our great ideals. 

In his testimony before the House 
Special Housing Subcommittee, FHA 
Commissioner Philip N. Brownstein jus- 
tified the provision of vacation houses 
in the Housing and Community Develop- 
ment Act of 1964 on the grounds that 
there is a heavy demand for such hous- 
ing, that we are already a two-automo- 
bile per family economy, and we are 
rapidly becoming a two-home family 
economy, and, further, that the provi- 
sion of vacation homes “will stimulate 
the economy as well as provide a mech- 
anism for the more affluent of our so- 
ciety to get some of the better things 
that are available.” 

A housing act which provides vaca- 
tion homes for the more affluent of our 
society and does not provide clean, safe, 
and sanitary housing for low- and mod- 
est-income families cannot be justified. 

I include the text of my H.R. 10251 at 
this point in my remarks: 

H.R. 10251 
A bill to amend section 305 of the National 

Housing Act to provide that the Federal 

National Mortgage Association shall exer- 

cise its special assistance functions by 

purchasing mortgages on single-family 
dwellings for low-income families insured 
under section 221(d)(2) of such Act in 
order to provide housing for slum dwellers 
who are not being provided decent, safe, 
and sanitary housing under the present 

Federal urban renewal program 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America im Congress assembled, That the 
Congress hereby finds and declares that the 
national housing policy, set forth in the 
Housing Act of 1949, calling for (1) the elim- 
ination of substandard and other inadequate 
housing, and (2) the realization as soon as 
feasible of the goal of a decent home and a 
suitable living environment for every Amer- 
ican family is not being achieved by the 
present Federal urban renewal program. 

Sec. 2. Section 305 of the National Hous- 
ing Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(i) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, the Association is authorized to 
make commitments to purchase, and to pur- 
chase, service, or sell, any mortgage cover- 
ing a single-family dwelling for occupancy by 
a low-income family which is insured under 
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the provisions of section 221(d)(2) of this 
Act on or after the date of the enactment of 
the Housing and Community Development 
Act of 1964. The total amount of pur- 
chases and commitments authorized by this 
subsection shall not exceed $220,000,000 out- 
standing at any one time.” 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Brown of Cali- 
fornia (at the request of Mr. ALBERT), 
for today, and the balance of the week, 
on account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. DERWINSKI (at the request of Mr. 
Bruce), for 30 minutes, on Thursday, 
March 12; to revise and extend his re- 
marks and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. McDowe tt (at the request of Mr. 
OLsEeN of Montana), for 30 minutes, to- 
day. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Bruce) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. Barry. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. OLSEN of Montana) and to 
include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. SICKLEs. 

Mr. FLOOD. 

Mr. Murpuy of New York. 

Mr. HANNA. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 

H.R. 1761. An act to confer jurisdiction 
on the Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon the claim of R. 
Gordon Finney, Jr.; 

H.R. 5306. An act for the relief of Paul 
James Branan; 

H.R. 7491. An act for the relief of William 
L. Berryman; 

H.R. 9637. An act to authorize appropria- 


tions during fiscal year 1965 for procurement 


of aircraft, missiles, and naval vessels, and 
research, development, test, and ‘evaluation, 
for the Armed Forces, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H.R. 10051. An act to amend Public Law 
86-272, as amended, with respect to the re- 
porting date. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o'clock and 20 minutes p.m.), un- 
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der its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Thursday, 
March 12, 1964, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1806. A letter from the Chairman, District 
of Columbia Armory Board, transmitting the 
final construction report on the District of 
Columbia Stadium, pursuant to Public Law 
85-300, as amended by Public Law 85-561 
and Public Law 86-378; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

1807. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on wasteful practices in the manage- 
ment of age-controlled aeronautical spare 
parts by the Department of the Air Force; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

1808. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders entered in cases in which the au- 
thority was exercised in behalf of certain 
aliens, pursuant to the Immigration and 
Nationality Act; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1809. A letter from the Commissioner, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
U.S. Department of Justice, transmitting 
copies of the orders entered in the cases of 
certain aliens who have been found admis- 
sible to the United States, pursuant to the 
Immigration and Nationality Act; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. SELDEN: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. S. 2394. An act to facilitate compli- 
ance with the convention between the United 
States of America and the United Mexican 
States, signed August 29, 1963, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1233). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. FASCELL: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. Senate Joint Resolution 120. Joint 
resolution providing for the recognition and 
endorsement of the 17th International Pub- 
lishers Congress; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1234). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. VINSON: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 10300. A bill to authorize certain 
construction at military installations, and 
for other purposes; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1235). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

H.R. 10334. A bill to impose import lim- 
itations on certain meat and meat products; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: 

H. R. 10335. A bill to impose import lim- 
itations on certain meat and meat products; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WATTS: 

H.R. 10336. A bill to impose import lim- 
itations on certain meat and meat products; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. ULLMAN: 

H.R. 10337. A bill to impose import lim- 
itations on certain meat and meat products; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Texas: 

H.R. 10338. A bill to impose import lim- 
itations on certain meat and meat prod- 
ucts; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JENNINGS: 

H.R. 10339. A bill to impose import lim- 
itations on certain meat and meat products; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ABERNETHY: 

H.R. 10340. A bill to impose import lim- 
itations on certain meat and meat products; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. S: 

H.R. 10341. A bill to impose import lim- 
itations on certain meat and meat products; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ANDERSON: 

H.R. 10342. A bill to impose import lim- 
itations on certain meat ard meat products;; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota: 

H.R. 10343. A bill to impose import lim- 
itations on certain meat and meat products; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BATTIN: 

H.R. 10344. A bill to impose import lim- 
itations on certain meat and meat products; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 10345. A bill to impose import lim- 
itations on certain meat and meat products; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BROTZMAN: 

H.R. 10346. A bill to impose import lim- 
itations on certain meat and meat products; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURLESON: 

H.R. 10347. A bill to impose import limi- 
tations on certain meat and meat products; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COLMER: 

H.R. 10348. A bill to impose import limita- 
tions on certain meat and meat products; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CRAMER: 

H.R. 10349. A bill to impose import limita- 
tions on certain meat and meat products; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R. 10350. A bill to impose import limita- 
tions on certain meat and meat products; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DOLE: 

H.R. 10351. A bill to impose import limita- 
tions on certain meat and meat products; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. EDMONDSON: 

H.R. 10352. A bill to impose import limita- 
tions on certain meat and meat products; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, ELLSWORTH: 

H.R. 10353. A bill to impose import limita- 
tions on certain meat and meat products; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FISHER: 

H.R. 10354. A bill to impose import limita- 
tions on certain meat and meat products; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FUQUA: 

H.R. 10355. A bill to impose import limita- 
tions on certain meat and meat products; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GURNEY: 

H.R. 10356. A bill to impose import limita- 
tions on certain meat and meat products; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAGAN of Georgia: 

H. R. 10357. A bill to impose import limita- 
tions on certain meat and meat products; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAGEN of California: 

H.R. 10358. A bill to impose import limita- 
tions on certain meat and meat products; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. HALEY: 

H.R. 10359. A bill to impose import limita- 
tions on certain meat and meat products; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HARDING: 

H.R. 10360. A bill to impose import limi- 
tations on certain meat and meat products; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ICHORD: 

H.R. 10361. A bill to impose import limita- 
tions on certain meat and meat products; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JARMAN: 

H.R. 10362. A bill to impose import limi- 
tations on certain meat and meat products; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KILGORE: 

H.R. 10363. A bill to impose import limita- 
tions on certain meat and meat products; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LONG of Louisiana: 

H.R. 10364. A bill to impose import limita- 
tions on certain meat and meat products; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MAHON: 

H.R. 10365. A bill to impose import limita- 
tions on certain meat and meat products; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: 

H.R. 10366. A bill to impose import limita- 
tions on certain meat and meat products; to 
the Committee on Wavs and Means. 

By Mr. MONTOYA: 

H.R. 10367. A bill to impose import limita- 
tions on certain meat and meat products; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MORRIS: 

H.R. 10368. A bill to impose import limita- 
tions on certain meat and meat products; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PICKLE: 

H.R. 10369. A bill to impose import limita- 
tions on certain meat and meat products; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PURCELL: 

H.R. 10370. A bill to impose import limita- 
tions on certain meat and meat products; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H.R. 10371. A bill to impose import limita- 
tions on certain meat and meat products; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Texas: 

H.R. 10372. A bill to impose import limita- 
tions on certain meat and meat products; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SENNER: 

H.R. 10373. A bill to impose import limita- 
tions on certain meat and meat products; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SHORT: 

H.R. 10374. A bill to impose import limi- 
tations on certain meat and meat products; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H.R. 10375. A bill to impose import limita- 
tions on certain meat and meat products; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STEED: 

H.R. 10876. A bill to impose import limi- 
tations on certain meat and meat products; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TALCOTT: 

H.R. 10377. A bill to impose import limi- 
tations on certain meat and meat products; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana: 

H.R. 10378. A bill to impose import limi- 
tations on certain meat and meat products; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WHITE: 

HR. 10379. A bill to impose import limi- 
tations on certain meat and meat products; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WHITENER: 

H.R. 10380. A bill to impose import limi- 
tations on certain meat and meat products; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. WICKERSHAM: 

H.R, 10381. A bill to impose import limi- 
tations on certain meat and meat products; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

H.R. 10382. A bill to impose import limi- 
tations on certain meat and meat products; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: 

H.R. 10383. A bill to impose import limi- 
tations on certain meat and meat products; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. YOUNG: 

H.R. 10384. A bill to impose import limi- 
tations on certain meat and meat products; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BEERMANN: 

H.R. 10385. A bill to impose import limi- 
tations on certain meat and meat products; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BROCK: 

H.R. 10386. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase the amount of 
outside earnings permitted each year with- 
out deductions from benefits thereunder; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CHENOWETH: 

H.R. 10387. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a farmer a 
deduction from gross income for water as- 
sessments levied by irrigation ditch com- 
to the Committee on Ways and 


By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H.R. 10388. A bill to amend paragraph 
1537(b) of the Tariff Act of 1930 with respect 
to certain footwear; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: 

H.R. 10389. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H.R. 10390. A bill to amend paragraph 1537 
(b) of the Tariff Act of 1930 with respect to 
certain footwear; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. TUPPER: 

H.R. 10891. A bill to amend the act of Au- 
gust 3, 1956, relating to the payment of annu- 
ities to widows of judges; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H.R. 10392. A bill authorizing the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to 
locate a portion of a vehicular tunnel under 
parts of the U.S. Capitol Grounds and the 
U.S. Botanic Garden Grounds, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

H.R. 10393. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to authorize and fa- 
cilitate the deduction from gross income by 
teachers of the expenses of education (in- 
cluding certain travel) undertaken by them, 
and to provide a uniform method of proving 
entitlement to such deduction; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. YOUNGER: 

H.R. 10394. A bill to provide that tips re- 
ceived by an employee in the course of his 
employment shall be included as part of his 
wages for old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance purposes and for the purposes of 
income tax withholding; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

H.R. 10395. A bill to establish a Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on American Manpower 
and National Security; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. McCLORY: 

H.R. 10396. A bill to establish a U.S. mint 
in Lake or Cook County, III.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. ROBERTS of Texas: 

H.R. 10397. A bill to authorize the coinage 

of 50-cent pieces to commemorate the life 
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of the Honorable Sam Rayburn and to assist 

in the support of the Sam Rayburn Library; 

to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H.R. 10398. A bill to impose import limita- 
tions on certain meat and meat products; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. AVERY: 

H.R. 10399. A bill to impose import limita- 
tions on certain meat and meat products; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

H. J. Res. 947. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim the second week of 
March in every year as Volunteers of America 
Week; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SENNER: 

H. J. Res. 948. Joint Resolution to establish 
the fourth Friday in September of every year 
as American Indian Day; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. Res. 653. Resolution to provide funds 
for the Committee on the Judiciary under 
Public Law 86-272; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: 

H. Res. 654. Resolution to establish the 
fourth Friday in September of every year as 
American Indian Day; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CAREY: 

H.R. 10400. A bill for the relief of Albert 
Griffith; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CORMAN (by request): 

H.R. 10401. A bill for the relief of Clemen- 
tina Filippotti Fiorenza; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 10402. A bill for the relief of Annun- 
ziato Bernardi; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H.R. 10403. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey certain lands 
to Mr. and Mrs. Thomas J. Thunman, Mrs. 
Joseph F. Detmayer, Mr. and Mrs. Ben Erick- 
son, Mr. and Mrs. Herman F. Ebster, Mr. and 
Mrs, Glenn Hill, Mr. and Mrs. Everett D. 
Baker, or their designees; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KING of New York: 

H.R. 10404. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 

Cattaro; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MAILLIARD: 

H.R. 10405. A bill for the relief of Masao 
Ebara Bennion; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RICH: 

H.R. 10406. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Sophocles Sakellariou; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: 

H.R. 10407. A bill for the relief of Keith 

Hills; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 


and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


166. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Milo 
W. Hoisveen, secretary, North Dakota State 
Water Commission, Bismarck, N. Dak., peti- 
tioning consideration of their resolution with 
reference to requesting Congress to author- 
ize and accomplish the construction of the 
Garrison diversion unit and thereby assure 
the continued development of the Red River 
Basin; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 
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767. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., requesting passage of H.R. 3783, 
H.R. 9631, H.R. 9685, H.R. 9686, H.R. 9687, 
and H.R. 9749, relating to the Federal Re- 
serve System; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 


SENATE 


WeEbNESDAY, Marcu 11, 1964 


(Legislative day of Monday, March 9, 
1964) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the Acting President 
pro tempore [Mr. METCALF]. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, God: Once more a new 
day with its golden hours of opportunity 
lies before us. 

We are grateful for a laboring place 
in Thy vineyard. In work that keeps 
faith sweet and strong, Thou dost call 
us to be fellow laborers with Thee. 

In the midst of crushing cares and 
frenzied fears which characterize these 
days, may the healing balm of Thy 
presence restore our jaded souls. For- 
give the petulance of our impatience 
which is revealed in our discourage- 
ments, in our hasty judgments, and in 
our childish outbursts because the king- 
dom of love, justice, and peace seems 
by our human calendars so long delayed. 

Strengthen us to play our part in the 
life of our time, to think clearly, to speak 
kindly, to act bravely, to walk in the 
light as Thou art in the light, to keep 
the faith, and at last to finish our course 
with the “well done” of the Master of all 
good workmen. 

We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s 
name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
March 9, and Tuesday, March 10, 1964, 
was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senne by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, and 
withdrawing the nomination of Gordon 
P. Atwell, to be postmaster at Clarence, 
N.Y.; which nominating messages were 
referred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills and 
joint resolution, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 


H.R. 8070. An act for the establishment of 
a Public Land Law Review Commission 
to study existing laws and procedures re- 
lating to the administration of the public 
lands of the United States, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 9962. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to regulate the practice of 
podiatry in the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved May 23, 1918, as amended; and 

H.J. Res. 888. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia to promulgate special regulations 
for the period of the 91st annual session of 
the Imperial Council, Ancient Arabic Order 
of the Nobles of the Mystic Shrine for North 
America, to be held in Washington, D.C., in 
July 1965, to authorize the granting of cer- 
tain permits to “Imperial Shrine Conven- 
tion, 1965, Inc.,“ on the occasions of such 
sessions, and for other purposes. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolution 
were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred as indicated: 


H.R. 8070. An act for the establishment of 
a Public Land Law Review Commission to 
study existing laws and procedures relating 
to the administration of the public lands of 
the United States, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R. 9962. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to regulate the practice of 
podiatry in the District of Columbia”, ap- 
proved May 23, 1918, as amended; and 

H. J. Res. 888. Joint resolution to authorize 
the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia to promulgate special regulations for the 
period of the 91st annual session of the Im- 
perial Council, Ancient Arabic Order of the 
Nobles of the Mystic Shrine for North Amer- 
ica, to be held in Washington, D.C., in July 
1965, to authorize the granting of certain 
permits to “Imperial Shrine Convention, 
1965, Inc.,“ on the occasions of such sessions, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be a 
morning hour limited to statements, re- 
ports of committees, and the introduc- 
tion of bills, and that statements in 
connection therewith be limited to 3 
minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON APPROVAL OF LOAN FOR FINANCING 
CERTAIN TRANSMISSION AND GENERATION 
FACILITIES 


A letter from the Administrator, Rural 
Electrification Administration, Department of 
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Agriculture, reporting, pursuant to law, on 
the approval of a loan to the Chugach Elec- 
tric Association, Inc., of Anchorage, Alaska, 
for financing certain transmission and gen- 
eration facilities (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to the Committee on Appropriations. 


REPORTS ON OFFICERS ON DuTy WITH HEAD- 
QUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY AND 
ARMY GENERAL STAFF 
A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 

transmitting, pursuant to law, reports on the 

number of officers on duty with Headquar- 
ters, Department of the Army and the Army 

General Staff, on December 31, 1963 (with 

accompanying reports); to the Committee 

on Armed Services. 

FINAL CONSTRUCTION REPORT ON DISTRICT OF 

COLUMBIA STADIUM 
A letter from the Chairman, District of 

Columbia Armory Board, Washington, D.C., 

transmitting, pursuant to law, the final con- 

struction report on the District of Columbia 

Stadium, dated June 30, 1963 (with an ac- 

companying report); to the Committee on 

the District of Columbia. 
AUDIT REPORT OF FOUNDATION OF THE 
FEDERAL BAR ASSOCIATION 
A letter from the Secretary, the Founda- 
tion of the Federal Bar Association, Wash- 
ington, D.C., transmitting, pursuant to law, 

a report of that foundation, for the fiscal 

year ended September 30, 1963 (with an ac- 

companying report); to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

REPORT ON WASTEFUL PRACTICES IN THE MAN- 
AGEMENT OF AGE-CONTROLLED AERONAUTI- 
CAL SPARE PARTS 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 

law, a report on wasteful practices in the 
management of age-controlled aeronautical 
spare parts, Department of the Air Force, 
dated March 1964 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


TEMPORARY ADMISSION INTO THE 
STATES OF CERTAIN ALIENS 
A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders entered, granting temporary 
admission into the United States of certain 
aliens (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED STATES OF 
CERTAIN DEFECTOR ALIENS 
A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders entered granting admission 
into the United States of certain defector 
aliens (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


UNITED 
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REPORT OF NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 


A letter from the President, National 
Academy of Sciences, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
that academy, for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1961 (with an accompanying re- 
port); ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

INVESTIGATION OF IMPROVEMENTS UNDERTAKEN 
ro West FRONT or U.S. CAPITOL 

A letter from the President, Consulting 
Engineers Council, Washington, D.C., relat- 
ing to a press release issued by that council, 
concerning an investigation before further 
improvements are undertaken to the West 
Front of the Capitol; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, and referred as indicated: 


By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore: 

A resolution adopted by the 1964 Mariana 
Islands District Legislature; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

“A RESOLUTION RESPECTFULLY REQUESTING THE 
ADMINISTRATING AUTHORITY To CONSIDER 
THE TRANSFER OF ALL INTERNAL REVENUES 
COLLECTED IN THE MARIANA ISLAND DISTRICT 
BY THE TRUST TERRITORY HEADQUARTERS 
‘TREASURY, TO THE MARIANA ISLANDS DISTRICT 
TREASURY 
“Whereas the treasury of the Mariana Is- 

lands district has continuously experienced 

financial insufficiency to finance the various 
programs under its jurisdiction; and 

“Whereas the creation of the Mariana Is- 
lands District Legislature and the recent 
transfer of the responsibility of the elemen- 
tary education system, have added tremen- 
dous hardship on the part of compensa- 
tion; and 

“Whereas it has been experienced by the 
Mariana Islands District Legislature that rev- 
enues collected from the heavily imposed 
taxes on the Mariana Islands district resi- 
dents are inadequate to function success- 
fully, among other obligations, the elemen- 
tary education system; and 

“Whereas these financial difficulties can 
be alleviated if the Mariana district treasury 
is authorized to collect all internal revenues 
within the Mariana Islands district which 
allocation shall be under the Mariana Is- 
lands District Legislature's jurisdiction; and 

“Whereas these revenues are properly 
owned by the residents of the Mariana Is- 
lands district, and as such, it is appropriate 
and just to utilize the same for their in- 
terests; Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Mariana Islands District 
Legislature, That the administering au- 
thority be respectfully requested to consider 
the transfer of the Mariana Islands district 
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internal revenues collected and presently 
deposited in the treasury of the trust terri- 
tory headquarters to the treasury of the 
Mariana Islands district; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the president certify and 
the legislative secretary attest the adoption 
hereof, and that copies of same be there- 
after transmitted to the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives, U.S. Senate, Secretary, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and the Director, Bu- 
reau of the Budget. 

“Passed by the Mariana Islands District 
Legislature February 4, 1964. 

“OLYMPIO T. BORJA, 


The petition of Alberto Gonzales, of Okla- 
homa City, Okla., relating to the enrollment 
of her three children on the Pawnee Indian 
Claim Roll (Judgment Fund); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


DEATH OF KING PAUL OF GREECE 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from Alexander Matsas, of the 
Royal Greek Embassy, informing the 
Senate that a requiem mass in memory 
of the late King Paul of Greece, is to be 
held on Thursday, March 12, at 11 
o'clock a.m., at the Greek Orthodox 
Cathedral of St. Sophia; which was or- 
dered to lie on the table. 


REPORTS ON USE OF FOREIGN 
CURRENCIES AND U.S. DOLLARS 
IN CONNECTION WITH FOREIGN 
TRAVEL 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr, President, on be- 
half of the distinguished Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. Haypen], chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, and in ac- 
cordance with the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp 
the reports of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, the Committee on Armed Services, 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, the Delegation to the Interparlia- 
mentary Union Conference, Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia, and the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy concerning the foreign 
currencies and U.S. dollars utilized by 
those committees in 1963 in connection 
with foreign travel. 

There being no objection, the reports 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on the Judiciary, U.S. Senate 


Expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1963] 


Name of 


Name and country currency 


Delegation expense, CODEL Ke- 
fauver, Subcommittee on Antitrust 
and Monopoly: 


Belgi — 


Meals 


Lodging 


U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent 


U.S, dollar 
Foreign | equivalent 
currency | or 


Transportation 


9 5 


26. 46 
16 300. 00 
14/12/10 


12. 56 


1.242. 51 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on the Judiciary, U.S. Senate—Continued 
Expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1963] 


Name and country 


5, 615. 
12/13/0 


DELEGATION STAFF 


Caldwell, Charles A.: 
France 


2 * 3 


United Kingdom 
Germany 


gp 
Se 
88 
888 
8 Zee 


ans 8 


88 |S 
Sse 


888 3 


8888 
88888 INIRSS 


8 
* 
2 
8 
o 
8 


288 
883 
BBs 
BEE 


2 
2 
© 


Res |S 
8 
RES 
8 
3 88882 3 38882 


z 
sess 8 888 88888 


8888 


8 8853 |2 


Foreign currency (U.S. d uivalent) 
Appropriated s 8. Res. 55.8. Res. 65 


Chairman, 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Appropriations, U.S. Senate 
Expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1963) 


95 
67 
05 
83 
38 
64 


Internal. 2 Washington - Paris return ticket purchased by State Department in German marks 


RECAPITULATION Amount, 
Foreign currency (U.S. dollar equivalent) 
Appropriated — 


State Sa —.— — aS i 


Committee on Appropriations. 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Armed Services, U.S. Senate 
[Expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1963] 


Miscellaneous 
N a tiy Name of 
ame and coun! curren ` 
>Si Foreign | equivalent 
or U.S. currency 
currency 
nee e , . . 2 
PPP SEE, ashen . ͤͤꝓ— f D ̃² Ü 7˙ↄ—̃̃—˙*ͤ§˙ͤe — — ̃——— naan E 
ena, ‘Government department: >A ir Forest eee 
RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
Chairman, 
Committee on Armed Services. 
MarcH 6, 1964. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Government Operations, U.S. Senate 
{Expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1963] 


Transportation Miscellaneous Total 


Name of 
Name and country currency U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign r Foreign n Foreign | equivalent 
currency or U.S. |currency| or U.S currency | or U.S currency | or U.S. 
currency currency currency currency 


1.579. 26 1 — 1, 579. 26 


BEE 


TERETE 


8 
8 S888 ASS S888 


p 
E 


Jack Miller: Italy 1 . 
James B. Pearson: France ar 5-3 522 


* Ribicoff: 


a 
3 


gs 
= 
z 
> 


1 2 trips. guii i ticket, Rio de Janeiro to New York City, paid for by State Department in 
RECAPITULATION Amount 
/ — a 5o .. ka beer ans Scone hes ea eR m/ E e Sends eacneeecedaacccosdedpuscntvctecessrescusscpeasuen 914. 57 
Appropriated acs, Government Dee, Army 225 6.2. oc e ana a ea A ramonii SEN admins be coe ESA + 118. 76 
eee S Sana annem ncRag ncnnoenates sane dade deine ai ß . ᷣͤ a S e 8, 033. 33 
J. L. MCOLELLAN, 
Chairman, 


Committee on Government Operations. 
Marcu 10, 1964. 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the U.S. Senate delegation, Interparliamentary Union Conference, 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia i 


[Expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1963] 


Name and country 8. 8 8. 8. U.S. dollar 


A. S. Mike Monroney: Yugoslavia. 72.00 9.00 15. 72 96. 72 
rnest Gruening: Yugoslavia... 56, 00 6. 63 8. 52 71. 15 
Abraham Ribicoff: ‘gy omaha 56. 00 45. 58 10, 03 111, 61 
Edward M. Kennedy: Yugoslavia. — 51, 33 10. 93 28. 07 455, 03 
Daniel Brewster: Yugoslavia..........|.....do..........|--.- 51, 33 21. 53 8.02 80. 88 
Gordon Allott: Yu via x = 56. 00 38. 39 11.12 105, 51 
vr B. ee ugosla via d . 51. 33 34.04 7. 60 92. 97 
tty Lund: 
Yugoslavia —à᷑ẽen . EE e VETA 20,00 }.........- 5.75 5.48 50, 23 
—!, . 6 DAOS Aa 17.61 2.88 27. 58 
Milrae E. Jensen: 
ENE Sa oo e cee nasiscc 39. 00 24. 40 8. 98 573. 31 
France 7. 00 S EESE 2. 88 27. 58 
. f 88.00 19. 43 29.71 137.14 
30.24 43.30 44. 10 117. 


ob Bie 
as NERS 


Blan ses 388 
2/38 888 sss 


1 $91.85 of this amount reimbursed to the U.S. Treasury. 


Foreign currency (U.S. dollar equivalent) 
8 rod ig other: Public Law 88- 


RECAPITULATION Amount 


Committee on Foreign Relations. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, U.S. Senate 
Expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1963] 


Lodging Meals Transportation Miscellaneous Total 


278.22 | 1.600 65. 00 1,170 45.00 10,883.20 421.22 

104.23 17.475 34.95 15, 440 30.88 | 129, 825 239, 65 

E 2, 544. 86 639.40 

18:78 4500 12.50 57551 15.72 15,124 42.00 

10.83 | 1, 494. 50 24.90 507. 80 9.96 2.742. 30 45.00 

8.97 3000.0 14.28 9.75 40 4098.25 23.71 

9.77 60.00 6. 66 30. 00 3.33 | 177.975 19.76 

12.55] 4,500 12.50 3,661 10.10 | 12.679 35.15 

14.91 | 1,195. 60 19.92 298. 90 4.98 | 2, 380. 50 39.81 

8.97 "300.75 14.98 |. 9.0 “43 408.25 24.88 

9.77 60.00 6.66 30. 00 3.38 177.975 10.76 

13.21 4.000 11.12 3,061 8.50 11,815 32. 83 

10.05 | 896.70 14.80 179.34 2.90 | 1,676. 04 27.75 

8.92 1095.0 9.28 15.0 71 3598.5 18.91 

rE r TEESE PETEA EELEE peers ea re 87.975 9.77 

33, 72 450 18.00 100 40 1.403 59.72 

„„ . e 14 2. 00 79. 55 11.33 

3 100 25700 1311. 16 4.00 | 4427.20 1112.49 

i255] 4.500 12. 50 3,361 9.33 | 12.379 34. 38 

10.05 | 896.70 14.80 179.34 2.90 1678.04 27.75 

d. 8.92 100.0 4.76 |. 20.5 “96 | 300.0 14.64 
Turkey. 9.77 60.00 6.66 |- 30. 00 3.33 177.975 10.76 
T 2.250 3.00 3, 000 4.00! 5.250 7.00 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, U.S. Senate—Continued 


Expended between Jan. 1 and Dec, 31, 1963] 


Name and country 


Lodging Meals 


U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent 
currency | or U. S. 


U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent 
currency | or U.S. 

currency 


currency 


Transportation 


Foreign | equivalent 


Miscellaneous Total 


U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent 


currency | or 


U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent 
currency | or U.S. 

currency 


or U.S, 


~ 
38a 
588888 


t 
8 
8 Be: 


PERE FeckShh- 
88S 3288 S 


896. 70 

300. 75 

60. 00 
4 


BESS Se} 
S SSS 888 


22 
SSS 


S 


42.45 | 5,196.88 200. 51 
EAP N S 305. 48 21.82 
3.51 255. 10 51.02 
1.26 | 114,262 185. 45 
15, 72 14. 679 40.77 
2.09 | 2,048. 71. 54 
9.96 | 2,657. 30 44.27 
14 388. 5 18. 49 
3.33 | 177.975 19.76 
7.06 46, 995 62. 66 
2.80 10,079 27. 85 

2. 90 1, 754. 04 29.00 
43 498. 25 23. 65 
3.33 177.975 19.76 
7.00 1, 520 60. 80 
2.00 7, 955 11. 33 

4, 311.20 1, 083. 49 

5, 250 7.00 

A 16, 887 46. 90 
263.31 | 5,613.40 93. 68 
13. 61 686.3 33, 50 
19. 14 370. 56 42,17 
15.00 | 3, 827. 20 781.06 
10.00 | 2, 104. 20 70. 14 
10.72 20, 879 57. 99 
22.05 | 3, 130. 92 52.17 
1.90 455.8 21. 68 
29. 25 470. 56 52. 28 
2 63.40 |11, 108. 85 440.15 
2.00 164. 00 23.14 
— . —— 6, 856. 00 1, 722. 89 
10. 00 15, 000 20.00 
4.33 13, 979 38. 82 
19. 92 | 3, 127.20 52.10 
12. 64 662. 32. 36 
19. 13 370. 55 42. 16 
687.07 . 8. 529. 22 


1 Commercial air transportation. 


Foreign 
Appropriated funds: 
U.S. Air Foree 


Marcu 6, 1964. 


2 Official oversea telephone calls, Vienna to Washington, D. C., and Madrid to 
Washington, D.C. 


RECAPITULATION 


neh ;. h ³WAQ.Q³ ð — 


JOHN O. PASTORE, 
Chairman, 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 


— . . ;- A. — 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMIT - 
TEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. ROBERTSON, from the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency: 

Hugh F. Owens, of Oklahoma, to be a 
member of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission; and 

James Louis Robertson, of Nebraska, to 
be a member of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System. 


BILL INTRODUCED 


A bill was introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. LONG of Missouri: 

S. 2627. A bill to prohibit the use of mail 
covers; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 


(See the remarks of Mr. Lone of Missouri 
when he introduced the above bill, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


PROHIBITION OF USE OF MAIL 
COVERS 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
freedom has been taking a real beating 
at the hands of Federal agents during 
the past few months. Time and again 
since late last summer the newspapers 
have carried stories of Federal agents 
and employees utilizing police state 
techniques. 

In September we learned that our mili- 
tary intelligence people in West Ger- 
many were wiretapping on behalf of a 
German intelligence agency because the 
agency itself was prohibited from tap- 
ping by the German Constitution. This 
was certainly a great example of liberty 
for the German people. 


Shortly after these news stories, there 
began to unfold in the newspapers a story 
of wiretapping at the State Department. 
The Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Security had through a “misunderstand- 
ing” caused the tapping of the telephone 
of one of his subordinates. The Deputy 
Assistant Secretary at the time of the 
tapping was attempting to obtain evi- 
dence showing the subordinate had pro- 
vided certain information to a Senate 
Subcommittee. 

Next there was the story of Internal 
Revenue agents planting a bug or hidden 
microphone in a public telephone booth 
located in the lobby of the IRS headquar- 
ters here in Washington. 

At the same time, there was another 
story of Government agents recording a 
telephone conversation with the permis- 
sion of one party to the call for the pur- 
pose of securing incriminating evidence 
against the other party. 
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All was quiet for a few weeks, then we 
read of telephone taps by Government 
agents on a Nevada gambler. 

This was followed by the report that 
we are using a field-type lie detector on 
the Vietnamese people. A practice that 
is ensured to instruct them in the ways 
of free men. I can only hope the pun- 
ishment for failure to pass the test is not 
too severe considering the lack of reli- 
ability of a full-size detector when used 
under the best of circumstances. 

Next we read of Government agents 
photographing all persons entering and 
leaving a Federal court building and the 
use of an informer who takes advantage 
of his relationship with an accused to be 
present at discussions between the ac- 
cused and his attorneys. 

Finally last week, the papers carried 
stories of “mail covers” ordered by the 
Internal Revenue Service and an assist- 
ant U.S. attorney. Today, I shall direct 
the bulk of my comments to this latter 
practice. But as the days go by I will 
have more to say with respect to some 
of the other stories to which I have al- 
luded. 

On August 3, 1962, I discussed at some 
length here in the Senate Chamber the 
subject of mail covers.” This procedure 
consists of systematically recording the 
name and address of the sender, the 
place and date of postmarking, the class 
of mail and any other exterior data on 
all mail going to a certain address or 
addressee. Prior to making my state- 
ment, I had written Postmaster General 
J. Edward Day requesting a report on the 
practice. Mr. Louis J. Doyle, General 
Counsel of the Post Office Department, 
had responded to my letter for the Post- 
master General. He readily admitted 
that there was no statute authorizing 
mail covers“ but he attempted to sup- 
port the Department's authority to con- 
duct such covers“ through custom and 
usage and the Postmaster General’s au- 
thority to prescribe rules and regulations 
for the Department. In 1962, I took is- 
sue with his arguments and I still take 
issue with them. How can this practice 
which is completely foreign to the De- 
partment’s responsibility for the pickup, 
transportation, and delivery of the mail 
be authorized without a specific statute? 
General Counsel Doyle also admitted in 
his letter that the Department had some- 
where between 500 and 750 covers in 
effect on the day he made a check for the 
purpose of answering my letter. In con- 
cluding my statement in 1962, I called 
upon the Department to reevaluate its 
position. I urged it to discontinue the 
use of “mail covers” or in the alternative 
if it found such covers absolutely essen- 
tial to establish enforcible regulations 
to limit and control their use. 

Several months later, on June 28, 1963, 
I wrote Postmaster General Day to in- 
quire if the Department had taken any 
action regarding “mail covers.” Some 
6 weeks later, I received a letter again 
from the General Counsel which in ef- 
fect said “no.” 

Shortly thereafter, John Gronouski 
was appointed Postmaster General to 
succeed Mr. Day. So, on November 1, 
1963, I wrote the new Postmaster Gen- 
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eral setting out my position on this mat- 
ter and enclosing a copy of my floor 
statement as well as my correspondence 
with his predecessor. I told Postmaster 
General Gronouski that if the Depart- 
ment did not take action, I would intro- 
duce legislation. For the first time, I 
received an immediate response and this 
time from the Postmaster General him- 
self. He understandably stated that he 
was not yet familiar with the matter of 
“mail covers.” But he stated he would 
take the matter up with the General 
Counsel and be in touch with me again. 
Almost 3 months have passed without 
word from the Postmaster General. 

However, I feel I received my answer 
in the press last week. News stories cov- 
ering a pretrial hearing in the Roy Cohn 
case showed not only that ‘‘mail covers” 
are still being used but show complete ir- 
responsibility in their use. Mr. Cohn and 
his attorney Thomas Bolan, had asked 
the Federal District Court in New York to 
dismiss and indictment against Mr. Cohn 
because of the use of mail covers.” 

The story revealed in the hearing be- 
gan on March 24, 1963. At the request of 
the Internal Revenue Service, a mail cov- 
er was placed on the law office of Roy 
Cohn and Mr, Bolan who, in addition to 
being Cohn’s attorney, is his law associ- 
ate. At the same time, covers were also 
placed on the residences of both men. In 
fact, the cover placed on Mr. Bolan's res- 
idence included the mail of his wife. Due 
to the volume of mail received, the cover 
on the law office was discontinued after 
a month but the covers on the two resi- 
dences continued. 

Subsequently, Mr. Cohn was indicted 
on the perjury and conspiracy charge 
which led to the pretrial hearing of last 
week. In September, after the indict- 
ment, the assistant U.S. attorney in 
charge of the case ordered mall covers“ 
placed on the residences of Cohn and 
Bolan and also on their office. He told 
the court he had information that they 
were improperly trying to influence Gov- 
ernment witnesses. The office cover was 
reinstated but apparently it again 
proved too burdensome for it was dis- 
continued later in the fall. On the other 
hand, the residence covers were contin- 
ued until February 14, 1964, when the de- 
fense filed its motion to dismiss the in- 
dictment. These two covers had been 
in operation from March 24, 1963, to 
February 14, 1964. 

To support its motion, the defense had 
a copy of the Post Office order dated 
March 24, 1963, which directed the estab- 
lishment of the cover on Bolan’s resi- 
dence. The assistant U.S. attorney who 
had ordered the “mail covers” in Sep- 
tember filed a sworn statement with the 
court prior to the hearing saying the 
U.S. attorney's office had nothing to do 
with the mail cover established by the 
March order. However, during the hear- 
ing, he admitted ordering covers in Sep- 
tember. 

Mr. President, this is a sad commen- 
tary on the administration of justice and 
on all Federal agencies involved. The 
district court described the situation as 
“shocking.” Something must be done 
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to prevent such flagrant intrusions on 
privacy and the attorney-client rela- 
tionship. After 2 years my patience has 
come to an end. In view of these re- 
cent developments, I have decided there 
is only one way to stop the use of this 
police-state technique. That is, to en- 
act legislation. I have prepared a bill 
which would prohibit all mail covers. 
Consideration has been given to a court 
order procedure, but I am convinced that 
as in the case of all other surreptitious 
surveillance techniques such a procedure 
would not provide any real control or 
safeguards. The current wiretap situ- 
ation shows clearly that even an absolute 
ban is not too effective in preventing the 
use of such practices. However, I be- 
lieve the Congress should place itself 
four square against the use of “mail 
covers.” The Congress can no longer 
acquiese in the Post Office regulation 
which authorizes mail covers“ on the 
request of every law enforcement officer 
oe the Nation be he local, State, or Fed- 
eral, 
Therefore, Mr. President, I introduce 
for appropriate reference a bill to pro- 
hibit the use of mail covers. Also, Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert at this point in the Recorp my 
statement on August 3, 1962, subsequent 
correspondence between myself and the 
Postmaster Generals, an editorial from 
the Washington Post relative to this 
matter, and an article written by Wil- 
liam S. White, which recently appeared 
in the Washington Evening Star. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
Risicorr in the chair). The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the matters re- 
ferred to will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2627) to prohibit the use 
of mail covers, introduced by Mr. LONG 
of Missouri, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

The matters presented by Mr. Lone of 
Missouri are as follows: 

AUTHORITY FOR “Mari Covers” 

Mr. Lonc of Missouri. Mr. President, 
recently it came to my attention that the 
Post Office Department has available to law- 
enforcement officials an espionage procedure 
which may be used to interfere with the 
privacy of the American people. This pro- 
cedure is commonly referred to as a “mail 
cover“ and consists of recording the name 
and address of the sender, the place and 
date of postmarking, the class of mail and 
any other exterior data on all mail going to 
a certain address or addressee. 

Several weeks ago, I sent a letter to the 
Postmaster General requesting a report on 
this practice. I asked him to cite the statu- 
tory authority for conducting mail covers. 
Mr. Louis J. Doyle, General Counsel of the 
Post Office Department responding for the 
Postmaster General, readily conceded there 
is no statute specifically dealing with mail 
covers. Instead, the Department relies on 
the fact that the practice dates back at least 
to 1893. Section 462 of the Postal Laws and 
Regulations, 1893, provided instructions to 
postmasters concerning mail covers. 
Further, it is the Department's position that 
mail covers may be carried out under the 
general authority of the Postmaster General. 
to quote from Mr. Doyle's letter: 

“Aside from custom and usage, we believe 
paragraphs (1) and (5) of present section 
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501 of title 39, United States Code, which au- 
thorizes the Postmaster General to prescribe 
the rules and regulations he deems necessary 
to accomplish the objectives of title 39, 
United States Code, and to execute all laws 
relating to the Department confer authority 
to issue the pertinent regulations author- 
izing mail covers.” 

In the Postal Policy Act of 1958, Con- 
gress set out as one of its findings that 
“the Postal Establishment was created to 
unite more closely the American people, to 
promote the general welfare, and to advance 
the national economy.” 

Historically, there has existed a very spe- 
cial relationship between the Post Office and 
the American people. In 1877, the Supreme 
Court of the United States held that a letter 
while in the mails is entitled to the same 
protection as a person's papers in his home. 
Thus, a search warrant which satisfies the 
requirements of the fourth amendment must 
be obtained to open a letter in the mail. 

Part 113 of the Postal Manual provides— 
and I read: 

“Sealed first-class mail while in the cus- 
tody of the Post Office Department is ac- 
corded absolute secrecy. No persons in the 
postal service, except those employed for 
that purpose in the dead-mail offices, may 
break or permit the breaking of the seal of 
any matter mailed as first-class mail with- 
out a legal warrant, even though it may 
contain criminal or otherwise unmailable 
matter, or furnish evidence of the commis- 
sion of a crime.” 

It is the effect of mail covers on this spe- 
cial relationship that deeply concerns me. 
Should the Post Office Department without 
specific congressional authority handle a let- 
ter for a purpose completely unrelated to its 
job of delivering the mail? The Post Office 
Department states categorically that the mail 
is not delayed and is delivered to the recipient 
at the same time it would have been delivered 
irrespective of the institution of a cover. 
However, a Senate subcommittee report filed 
in 1954 based on an investigation of a mail 
cover placed on a Member of the Senate said 
in part: 

“D. H. Stephens, Chief Inspector for the 
Post Office Department, testified that never 
are the contents of the mail inspected and 
further that the mail must not be delayed 
or withheld as a result of the cover. Nev- 
ertheless, it is obvious to your committee 
that some delay in the mail is unavoidable 
if the request for coverage is complied with.” 

The use of mail covers is another instance 
where the full power of the Government is 
brought to bear on the individual. Infor- 
mation is obtained about the individual 
which is none of the Government's business. 
It reminds one of the tactics used in a police 
state where the government wants to know 
who is corresponding with whom. A mail 
cover also appears to be in conflict with the 
principles of section 1702 of title 18, United 
States Code, which makes it a crime to take 
a letter out of a post office or from a letter 
carrier with design to pry into the business 
or secrets of another. 

Postmasters are authorized by postal regu- 
lations to institute mail covers on the re- 
quest of officers of the law to aid in the 
apprehension of fugitives from justice and 
on the request of postal inspecto~s. Mail 
covers are used in investigating mail frauds, 
use of the mails for pornography, and income 
tax violations in addition to locating fugi- 
tives. 

When used for investigative purposes, the 
privacy of the individual can be invaded by 
the Government on mere suspicion alone. 
It should be noted that the person whose 
privacy is affected is not the one who placed 
the information on the envelope but the one 
who receives the letter. Therefore, he in no 
way has waived his right to be left alone; 
in fact, he may have in no way invited the 
intermeddling of the Government. 
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When the cover is used to locate a fugitive, 
the individual whose privacy is affected is 
usually only someone close to the fugitive 
and may not be suspected in the least of any 
wrongful act. This smacks clearly of guilt 
by association, a concept completely foreign 
to American justice, 

While mail covers may not run afoul of 
the Bill of Rights, they certainly come close, 
and, in my opinion, are repugnant to our 
f-ee society. 

Mr. Doyle in his letter stated: 

“I believe that we should make it clear 
to you that mail covers are infrequent and 
are used only where there is good reason to 
believe that they may be instrumental in the 
solution of a crime.” 

However, he goes on to say later: 

“You have inquired as to the number of 
such covers in existence as well as the total 
of such covers conducted in 1961 and in 
1960. I regret that we do not have records 
which would enable us to respond to your 
inquiry. However, I have instituted a cur- 
rent inquiry which indicates that the total 
number of such covers runs between 500 and 
750.“ 

This latter comment would certainly lead 
one to question the control which is indi- 
cated by the first comment. 

The letter from Mr. Doyle attempts to up- 
hold the legality of mail covers based on 
two Federal court decisions. The first, U.S. 
against Costello, decided by the Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit, is claimed 
to uphold explicitly the legality of mail 
covers. Actually, the decision held that mail 
covers do not violate sections 1701, 1702, and 
1703 of title 18. The second decision, U.S. 
against Schwartz, held that postal regula- 
tions are not violated when information ob- 
tained from a mail cover is turned over to 
the Justice Department. 

Therefore, neither of these decisions meet 
directly the question of the basic legality of 
the practice. 

It is my hope that the Post Office Depart- 
ment will completely reevaluate this matter. 
If they find mail covers absolutely necessary 
to law enforcement, then enforceable regula- 
tions should be put into effect to limit their 
use and assure control. The present system 
is completely unsatisfactory. If the Depart- 
ment fails to act, it will be necessary, in my 
opinion, for the Congress to provide appro- 
priate procedures. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert at this point in the Record my let- 
ter to the Postmaster General and the reply 
I received from the General Counsel of the 
Post Office Department. Also, I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert the present postal 
regulations which are related to this matter. 

There being no objection, the letter and 
regulations were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


“Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
“OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL, 
“Washington, D.C., July 17, 1964. 
“Hon, EDWARD V. Lona, 
“U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

“Dear SENATOR LONG: The Postmaster Gen- 
eral has asked me to reply to your letter of 
June 14, 1962, relating to mail covers. You 
indicate that it is your opinion that this 
practice constitutes a violation of individual 
rights, and you ask for the statutory au- 
thority relied upon by the Department in 
this connection. 

“As you know, a mail cover simply con- 
sists of noting the name and address of the 
sender, the place and date of postmarking, 
and the class of mail. Mail is not delayed 
and the contents of first-class matter are 
not examined. Only the material appearing 
openly on the wrapper is noted. Since the 
sender is in no way obligated to place on the 
outside his name and address, and since he 
does so with the full knowledge that this 
may well be read by anyone having posses- 
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sion of the mail, it is difficult to understand 
in what respect his rights have been violated. 
Indeed, he places this material on the out- 
side of the envelope with the intention of 
its being read by postal authorities—at least 
for certain purposes—and with the knowl- 
edge that it may be read by others. 

“There is no statute specifically dealing 
with mail covers, but the practice dates 
back at least to 1893. Section 462 of the 
Postal Laws and Regulations, 1893, provided 
in pertinent part: 

Postmasters may, however, when the 
same can be done without interference with 
the regular business of the post office, fur- 
nish to officers of the law, to aid them in 
discovering a fugitive from justice, informa- 
tion concerning the postmarks and ad- 
dresses of letters, but must not delay or 
refuse their delivery to the persons ad- 
dressed.’ 

“In a case decided in 1833, involving a sit- 
uation in which the action was neither au- 
thorized by nor prohibited by a specific 
statute, but was based upon custom and 
usage, the Supreme Court of the United 
States stated in pertinent part: 

“It is insisted, that as there was no law 
which authorized the appointment of the 
defendant, his services can constitute no 
legal claim for compensation, * * *. That 
usage, without law, * * * can never lay the 
foundation of a legal claim, * * *. A prac- 
tical knowledge of the action of any one of 
the great departments of the Government, 
must convince every persons, that, the head 
of a department in the distribution of its du- 
ties and responsibilities, is often compelled 
to exercise his discretion. He is limited in 
the exercise of his powers by the law; but it 
does not follow, that he must show statutory 
provision for everything he does. No gov- 
ernment could be adm inistered on such prin- 
ciples. To attempt to regulate, by law, the 
minute movements of every part of the com- 
plicated machinery of government, would 
evince a most unpardonable ignorance on 
the subject. Whilst the great outlines of its 
movements may be marked out, and limita- 
tions imposed on the exercise of its powers, 
there are numberless things which must be 
done, that can neither be anticipated nor 
defined and which are essential to the 
proper action of the Government. Hence, of 
necessity, usages have been established in 
every department of the Government, which 
have become a kind of common law, and 
regulate the rights and duties of those who 
act within their respective limits. 
Usage cannot alter the law, but it is evidence 
of the construction given to it:: 
(United States v. Macdaniel, 7 Pet. (U.S.) 1, 
at pp. 14 and 15; 32 U.S. 1, at pp. 9 and 10.) 

“Aside from custom and usage, we believe 
paragraphs (1) and (5) of present section 
501 of title 39, United States Code, which 
authorize the Postmaster General to pre- 
scribe the rules and regulations he deems 
necessary to accomplish the objectives 
of title 39, United States Code and to execute 
all laws relating to the Department, confer 
authority to issue the pertinent regulations 
authorizing mail covers. Those regulations 
are presently contained in sections 311.7 and 
831.44 of the Postal Manual. See also section 
311.6 of the Postal Manual. These regula- 
tions are reproduced on attachment ‘A.’ 

“The legality of mail covers was explicity 
upheld by the U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit in U.S. v. Costello, 255 Fed. 
(2d) 876, decided May 20, 1958. See also 
U.S. v. Schwartz, 283 Fed. (2d) 107 decided 
October 6, 1960, in which the U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the Third Circuit held that mail 
covers were authorized by the postal regula- 
tions. The Supreme Court of the United 
States has never directly passed upon the 
question. However, it did deny certiorari in 
Costello, 357 US. 937 and in Schwartz, 364 
U.S. 942. Further, in the case of Ex parte 
Jackson, 36 U.S. 727, in which it was estab- 
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lished that sealed letters were protected by 
the fourth amendment, the Supreme Court 
strongly indicated it would be proper to ex- 
amine the outside of sealed letters and to 
take cognizance of what appears thereon. 

“As you are aware, this Department is con- 
cerned with the enforcement and execution 
of certain laws. Section 1718 of title 16, 
US. Code, makes nonmailable any matter 
containing libelous, scurrilous, defamatory, 
etc. matter on the outside wrappers or en- 
velopes. Any matter containing obscene 
matter on the outside covers is made non- 
mailable by section 1463 of title 18, U.S. 
Code. This Department is also charged with 
the responsibility of preventing the circula- 
tion through the mails of obscene, lottery 
and fraudulent material, even though such 
facts may not appear on the outside of the 
envelope. See sections 4005 and 4006 of 
title 39, U.S. Code. 

“The use of such covers has been of con- 
siderable assistance to the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. Fugitive felons often com- 
municate with their relatives and, by use 
of a mail cover, the search may be narrowed 
either to a return address or to a particular 
locality. In one recent case a mail cover was 
successful in bringing about the deportation 
of a dangerous murderer from a foreign 
country to which he had fled. It has also 
been useful from time to time in connection 
with espionage and subversion. In addition, 
it has been used to locate and identify vic- 
tims who can testify in cases involving use of 
the mails to promote a fraud or sell obscene 
material, but who might not otherwise be 
known. In one recent case a mail cover re- 
sulted in locating a warehouse of a publish- 
ing company producing obscene literature 
and in turning over to local authorities 
$90,000 worth of obscene publications. 

“I believe that we should make it clear to 
you that mail covers are infrequent and are 
used only where there is good reason to be- 
lieve that they may be instrumental in the 
solution of a crime. We will institute mail 
covers upon the proper request of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation or, occasion- 
ally, at the request of State or local law 
enforcement officials. We believe, as a mat- 
ter of comity, that the Federal Government 
should cooperate with such State and local 
law enforcement officials to the extent per- 
mitted by law, but we institute mail covers 
only in those instances where a crime has 
been committed and there is reason to be- 
lieve that the mail cover would be useful in 
its solution. . 

“You have inquired as to the number of 
such covers in existence as well as the total 
of such covers conducted in 1961 and in 
1960. I regret that we do not have records 
which would enable us to respond to your 
inquiry. However, I have instituted a cur- 
rent inquiry which indicates that the total 
number of such covers runs between 500 and 
750. You will see, therefore, that when com- 
pared with the vast volume of mail delivered 
daily to millions of recipients the number 
is small Indeed. 

“It has been suggested by some that the 
institution of covers results in delay in the 
delivery of the mail. This is not true. I 
can say categorically that mail is delivered 
to the recipient at the same time it would 
have been delivered irrespective of the insti- 
tution of a cover. 

“I hope this letter is helpful to you and 
that it will serve to allay some of the mis- 
information, as well as misgivings, which 
occasionally surround this practice. I par- 
ticularly want to reemphasize that no in- 
quiry is made as to contents and that the 
only information acquired is that which is 
openly, and voluntarily, put upon the en- 
velope by the sender or by postal officials 
in the course of business. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“Louis J. DOYLE, 
“General Counsel.” 
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“June 14, 1962. 
“Hon. J. EDWARD Day, 
“The Postmaster General, 
“Washington, D.C. 

“DEAR GENERAL Dar: It has come to my 
attention that the Post Office Department 
conducts a practice to help law enforcement 
officers commonly referred to as mall covers.“ 

In my opinion, this practice constitutes a 
violation of the individual rights of the 
American people as it involves a seizure 
though only momentary from the normal 
course of the mail. Also, I do not see how 
such ‘covers’ constitute a necessary opera- 
tion in the proper handling of the mail. 

“Would appreciate a report as soon as pos- 
sible specifying the statutory authority re- 
lied on by the Post Office Department to 
conduct such ‘mail covers.’ Also would 
appreciate the inclusion of any and all 
rules and regulations promulgated by the 
Department with respect to this matter. In 
addition, I would appreciate receiving a re- 
port concerning the number of such covers 
presently in existence as well as the total 
number of such covers conducted in 1961 
and in 1960. 

“Kindest regards. 

“Sincerely, 
“Epwarp V. Lona, 
“U.S. Senator.” 


“EXCERPT FROM POSTAL REGULATIONS 


“331.6. Mail matter: Furnish informa- 
tion concerning mail or mailing permits to 
postal inspectors and to the sender, the ad- 
dressee, or the authorized representative of 
either on proper identification. Do not give 
such information to others. See 123.5 and 
part 312 regarding correction of mailing 
lists. 

“311.7. Concerning fugitives: Furnish to 
officers of the law, on proper identification, 
information regarding the addresses, return 
cards, or postmarks on mail to aid in the 
apprehension of fugitives from justice. Re- 
port the action immediately to the postal 
inspector in charge. 

“331.44 Mail cover: Requests by postal in- 
spectors in charge and postal inspectors for 
information regarding the addresses, return 
cards, or postmarks on mail must be treated 
in strict confidence and complied with care- 
fully and accurately. In obtaining the in- 
formation, do not delay delivery of the mail. 
(See 311.6 and 311.7.) 

JUNE 28, 1963. 
Hon. J. Epwarp Day, 
Postmaster General, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. POSTMASTER GENERAL: Last year, 
on June 14, I wrote you concerning the prac- 
tice commonly referred to as “mail covers.” 
Mr. Louis J. Doyle, General Counsel, respond- 
ed for you with a detailed letter setting out 
the position of the Department. 

On August 3, I addressed the Senate con- 
cerning this matter. As you know, I called 
for the discontinuance of this practice, or in 
the alternative, the establishment of en- 
forcible regulations to limit the use of this 
practice and assure control. Therefore, I 
respectfully request another report setting 
out whether the Department continues to 
use mail covers and whether any action has 
been taken to establish some form of con- 
trol over the use of mail covers. 

Kindest regards. 

Sincerely, 
EDWARD V. Lona, 
U.S. Senator. 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL, 
Washington, D.C., August 14, 1963. 
Hon. Epwarp V, LONG, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR SENATOR: The Postmaster General re- 
ceived and referred to me for answer your 
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June 28, 1963, letter in which you request a 
further report concerning the practice com- 
monly referred to as “mail covers.” I am 
sorry for the delay in making answer to your 
Inquiry. 

The Department continues to use mail cov- 
ers for the administrative, legal, and na- 
tional security reasons explained in some de- 
tail in our previous letter. 

We have continued the prior controls reg- 
ulating the use of mail covers. The Postal 
Inspection Service has had the responsibility 
of seeing that the regulations are strictly fol- 
lowed and rigidly controlling the practice. 

Postmasters are authorized to furnish to 
officers of the law, on proper identification, 
information regarding the addresses, return 
cards, or postmarks on mail to aid in the 
apprehension of fugitives from justice. 
When the postmaster takes action on such a 
request his action is reported immediately to 
his postal inspector in charge. All other re- 
quests for mail covers are evaluated by a 
postal inspector and must have his approval 
before they are honored. 

We believe here that the Department has 
effective contro] in this area and restricts the 
use of mail covers to only the most urgent of 
cases. 

Sincerely yours, 
Louis J. DOYLE, 
General Counsel. 
NOVEMBER 1, 1963. 
Hon. JOHN A. GronovuskI, 
The Postmaster General, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. POSTMASTER GENERAL: In the 
summer of 1962 and again this past sum- 
mer, I wrote Postmaster General Day con- 
cerning the practice commonly referred to 
as mail cover.“ On both occasions, Louis J. 
Doyle, General Counsel, responded on behalf 
of the Postmaster General. Both his letters 
took the position that the practice is ade- 
quately controlled and the Department in- 
tends to continue the practice without 
change. 

Considering the special relationship which 
exists between the Post Office Department 
and the American people, I seriously ques- 
tion the authority of the Department to 
conduct mail covers. As conceded by Mr. 
Doyle, there is no law which specifically 
grants this authority. However, even if it 
is assumed the Department has the author- 
ity the present regulations are completely 
inadequate. Under present regulations, the 
privacy of a person's mail can be interfered 
with on the request of any law enforcement 
officer or on the request of any postal in- 
spector. This complete lack of any real con- 
trol is administrative tyranny at its worst. 
Am enclosing a copy of a statement I made 
in the Senate in 1962 on mail covers after 
receiving Mr. Doyle's letter. 

I hope the Department will reconsider 
its position on this matter and discontinue 
the practice. If this is not done, then I 
urge you as Postmaster General to prescribe 
regulations which will provide some mean- 
ingful control. Hearsay, suspicion, and cu- 
riosity should not be sufficient grounds for 
the installation of a mail cover. If action 
is not taken by the Department, it is my 
intention to introduce legislation prohibit- 
ing the practice of mail covers. 

Kindest regards, 

Sincerely, 
Epwarp V. LONG, 
U.S. Senator. 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., November 7, 1963. 

Hon. EDWARD V. LONG, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: I am writing in reply to 
your letter of November 1 with regard to 
your concern over the Department's policy 
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regarding a practice commonly referred to 
as “mail cover.” 

As you can imagine, I have been confronted 
with a number of problems during my first 
few weeks as Postmaster General, and I re- 
gret that, as yet, I am not familiar with the 
matter of “mail covers.” I shall take this 
problem up immediately with Mr. Doyle, the 
General Counsel, and as soon as I have had 
an opportunity to familiarize myself with its 
various aspects, I shall get in touch with 
you once again. 

With kindest regards, Iam 

Sincerely, 
JOHN A. GRONOUSKI, 
Postmaster General. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Mar. 4, 1964] 


Ax ODOR OF POLICE-STATE METHODS 
(By William S. White) 


An unpleasant odor of police-state meth- 
ods—of instances of illegal wiretapping and 
of Federal snoopery over the mail of private 
persons—is arising from the vicinity of the 
U.S. Department of Justice. 

The victims of these episodes have been, 
of course, either highly unpopular or eyen 
„bad“ men, in the minds of many. This 
superficial circumstance, however, is wholly 
irrelevant to the deep-rooted fact that this 
abuse of the Federal investigative power is 
fundamentally alien to a free society. It 
is mortally offensive to the constitutional 
guarantees of freedom and privacy which 
above all is this same Justice Department’s 
responsibility to shelter rather than attack. 

Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy, the 
Department's head, owes a duty to his posi- 
tion and to the American tradition not sim- 
ply to put a stop at once to every form of 
this unfairness. It is his obligation as well 
to punish those officials involved in it—res- 
olutely and pitilessly. 


HAS HIGHER FUNCTION 


For the Department of Justice has one 
function even higher than that of fighting 
crime and subversion. This is the lofty duty 
to protect and defend the Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights of the people—including 
the “bad” people—under it. 

Though there is no evidence that the Jus- 
tice Department has been running actually 
wild in this area, it is all the same a fact 
that recent examples of extra-legal Federal 
action against so-called baddies“ are trou- 
bling many reasonable men, most notably 
in the U.S. Senate. 

Roy Cohn, the New York lawyer under 
Federal indictment on perjury and conspir- 
acy charges, complains that his mail is 
under Government surveillance—a clear and 
undeniable violation of his basic rights as a 
defendant in a criminal case brought against 
him by that same Government. Justice 
Department spokesmen first deny any Fed- 
eral mail watch on their behalf. Subse- 
quently, they are compelled to admit the 
truth of Cohn's complaint; they then blame 
it on an assistant Federal prosecutor. 

A Federal judge, Archie O. Dawson, feels 
obliged publicly to denounce the incident as 
„shocking“! —as indeed it is, in spite of the 
fact that Cohn in his day was an eager 
of the pack of professional accusers of other 
men who gathered around the late Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy of Wisconsin. 

Edward Levinson, a Las Vegas, Nev., 
gambler—albeit, a perfectly legal gambler 
under the laws of that State—says before a 
Senate committee investigating the Bobby 
Baker case that Federal authorities “bugged” 
his telephone. This sort of thing has repeat- 
edly been condemned by the courts of this 
country as a dirty business. 

It is disclosed at the same time by United 
Press International that Nevada Members 
of Congress had gone to President Johnson— 
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himself a lifelong antagonist of all forms of 
illicit Federal snooping—to protest reported 
Federal wiretapping in both Las Vegas and 
Reno, even before the Levinson affair. UPI 
reports that Senator Howarp CANNON of 
Nevada had then been assured by a Justice 
Department official that there would be no 
Federal wiretapping in that State. 


HANDED SUBPENA 


And to add to all this unpleasant and dis- 
turbing business, Levinson, in the midst of 
his appearance before the committee in the 
Baker case, is handed a subpena in an in- 
come-tax investigation by a Federal agent 
who invades the very Senate without its 
knowledge or permission to work this bla- 
tantly intimidating unfairness to a Senate 
witness. 

The point to be stressed in all this is that 
good intentions are no substitutes for cor- 
rect Federal procedures. For unless the con- 
stitutional rights of all of us—including, and 
even particularly including the Cohns and 
Levinsons, whatever their real or alleged 
sins—are kept safe, the rights of none of us 
can be guaranteed in the end. 

The understandable and proper desire of 
Federal agents and prosecutors to enforce 
the law must not be further confused with 
the fateful duty of these agents and prosecu- 
tors to uphold something else called the 
Constitution of the United States. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Mar. 3, 
1964] 


PEEPING AT THE MAIL 


It turns out that Roy Cohn said no more 
than what was true when he charged the 
other day that the Federal Government had 
ordered a watch on all mail addressed to his 
lawyer. An assistant U.S. attorney prosecut- 
ing the perjury-conspiracy case in which Mr. 
Cohn is a defendant admitted the fact in 
court on Saturday. Federal District Judge 
Dawson denounced it as shocking. 

In a mail watch, the post office is supposed 
merely to inspect envelopes, noting the 
names and address of each writer to the 
subject of the watch. Post office authorities 
assert that they do not delay delivery of the 
mail by this procedure. They also assert that 
they do not open any first-class letters or 
read the contents by any electronic or other 
device. Mail watches are frequently under- 
taken at the request of law enforcement 
agencies. 

But it is hard to understand what assist- 
ance a mere mail watch can give to law en- 
forcement. Its principal effect, we surmise, 
is to create a great deal of anxiety—anxiety 
that a list of correspondents is being com- 
piled and may be used for some sinister pur- 
pose, anxiety that, despite the protestations 
of the Post Office Department, the contents 
of first-class mail are being inspected. 

As a matter of fact, that anxiety is much 
more widespread than it ought to be in a 
free country. A Post Office Department 
which admits mail watches is not fully be- 
lieved when it denies opening the mail; and 
in the same way a Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation which admits tapping a few tele- 
phones in violation of the law is not fully 
believed when it denies tapping many tele- 
phones. 

Nothing is more calamitous to the climate 
of a community than pervasive distrust and 
anxiety of this kind. If the law does not 
specifically forbid mail snooping as it forbids 
wiretapping, it ought to be amended to do 
so. Confidence in the privacy of communi- 
cations is too valuable to Americans to be 
breached for the sake of a minor aid and 
convenience to the police. 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
commend the Senator from Missouri for 
introducing the bill. I have already 
taken up the same matter with both the 
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Department of Justice and the Post 
Office Department. 

Mr. LONG of Missouri. I thank the 
Senator from South Carolina. 


EXTENSION OF PROVISIONS OF 
AUTOMOBILE DEALERS’ DAY IN 
COURT ACT—ADDITIONAL CO- 
SPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
Senator from California [Mr. ENGLE] be 
added as a cosponsor of the bili (S. 2572) 
to extend the provisions of the Automo- 
bile Dealers’ Day in Court Act to manu- 
facturers of and dealers in tractors, farm 
equipment, and farm implements, and 
for other purposes, at its next printing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


NEED FOR U.S. PROPOSAL TO HALT 
BORDER SHOOTINGS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, Soviet 
action in shooting down an unarmed 
plane over East Germany calls attention 
to a serious situation. This is the second 
time in 6 weeks that Soviet or East Ger- 
man forces have downed American 
planes which either strayed or may have 
been lured over the strict boundaries of 
West Germany and the Berlin air cor- 
ridor. 

In my view, Mr. President, there is a 
pressing need for U.S. Arms Control and 
Disarmament negotiators in Geneva to 
present a specific plan to put an end to 
ruthless and unnecessary attacks on un- 
armed planes. It would be most useful 
if agreement could be reached detailing 
routines to be followed not only by anti- 
aircraft crews, but also by border guards, 
air patrol, sea patrol, and other military 
activities. Such an agreement would 
not require elaborate international con- 
trol mechanisms. But, like the hot line, 
it could insure a better means of com- 
munication between forces on both sides 
of the Iron Curtain. On February 6 I 
called this possibility to the attention of 
the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, and was informed that the 
ACDA is exploring this matter further 
with the Departments of State and De- 
fense and reexamining our own research 
program to see what elements of your 
suggestion might profitably be pursued 
more extensively.” 

Mr. President, I am hopeful that all 
these Government agencies are explor- 
ing this matter, with a view to making a 
strong representation to the Soviet Union 
to put an end to unnecessary violence and 
to put a hold on too-quick trigger fingers 
along borders between the Soviet Union 
and NATO or free world nations. 

Because of my deep concern over this 
problem, I recently contacted the De- 
fense Department, and asked for a re- 
port on the number of American military 
personnel killed or presumed dead as a 
result of Soviet action and the number 
of Soviet military personnel killed or 
presumed dead as a result of U.S. action. 
The Defense Departments informs me 
that from 1960 to 1963, inclusive, four 
U.S. Air Force personnel were killed, and 
no Soviet military personnel were killed. 
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The three airmen killed in 1964 bring 
that total to seven, plus any members of 
the crew of the RB—66B just downed. 

Mr. President, in my judgment, these 
are at least seven too many; and I be- 
lieve our Government should leave no 
stone unturned to work out more satis- 
factory arrangements in cases of error 
or straying from flight patterns. If the 
United States and the Soviet Union can 
agree to return lost astronauts and space 
explorers, they can surely agree on bet- 
ter control and surveillance procedures 
down here on earth. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
identify myself with the protest of my 
colleague from New York on what Secre- 
tary Rusk has called the barbaric con- 
duct of the Soviet Union in respect to 
straying airplanes, which could easily 
have their courses corrected, and be 
warned off the premises, as it were, where 
they allegedly do not belong, instead of 
being shot down. That action is really 
a showing of a country’s muscles to the 
world in a barbaric and unnecessary 
way. I am delighted that my colleague 
has taken up the action as a cause and 
is pursuing it through all the avenues 
through which it must be pursued. I, 
and I am sure most other Senators, will 
give him full support in that regard. 


RADIO FREE EUROPE REPORT 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
latest annual report of the Free Europe 
Committee entitled 1963 Year of 
Change” is an illuminating document. 
It reveals the continuing resistance of 
peoples behind the Iron Curtain to the 
totalitarian regimes of communism and 
to the communications monopoly of 
Communist governments. Radio Free 
Europe and the Free Europe Commit- 
tee which sponsored it are doing an in- 
creasingly important job in making in- 
habitants of Communist states aware of 
events in the outside world. 

Mr. President, Radio Free Europe’s 
listening audience in 1963 is estimated 
with greater accuracy than ever before 
as between 16 and 20 million people in 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Bul- 
garia, and Rumania. Radio Free Europe 
is nearly doubling its signal strength 
with four new transmitters expected to 
be in operation by the spring of 1964. 

Mr. President, as more and more 
cracks appear in the Communist bloc, 
the work and efforts of groups like the 
Free Europe Committee can assume in- 
creasing importance in the power struc- 
ture and international relations of our 
times. I commend the Free Europe 
Committee and its extremely capable 
president, John Richardson, Jr., for an 
important job that is being done with 
pro ee dedication, and imagina- 

on. 

I ask unanimous consent to include 
following my remarks a summary of the 
activities of the Free Europe Committee 
and comments by some Iron Curtain lis- 
teners on Radio Free Europe. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


New Yorex.—The unity of the interna- 
tional Communist movement was destroyed 
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in 1963, and with it the myth of inevitable 
Communist victory, according to John Rich- 
ardson, Jr., president of the Free Europe 
Committee, which operates Radio Free Eu- 


rope. 

Mr. Richardson's statement was contained 
in his foreword to the annual report of the 
Free Europe Committee entitled “1963: A 
Year of Change.” The report deals with the 
effects of world developments—especially 
inside the Communist orbit—on the people 
of East Europe, and describes how Radio 
Free Europe and other FEC activities kept 
pace with rapidly changing trends through 
new approaches and programing, 

In his foreword, Mr. Richardson stressed 
the intense and increasing ferment within 
East Europe and the significant changes 
brought about by mass and group pressures 
which are accurately informed and so nour- 
ished by Radio Free Europe and other free 
voices. 

“Acute conflicts within and among the 
East European Communist Parties, height- 
ened by serious economic failures—espe- 
cially in agriculture—gave rise to new op- 
portunities for assertions of national iden- 
tity and political will in this area,” he said. 
“These opportunities in most cases were 
grasped with positive results, proving once 
again that these peoples will never accept 
the status of captive nations.” 

Radio Free Europe was able to confirm the 
size of its audience with greater accuracy 
than ever before, according to the FEC re- 
port. In 1963, between 16 and 20 million 
people in Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, 
Bulgaria, and Rumania listened to RFE pro- 
grams during an average week. This esti- 
mate was based on 1963 interviews with 4,000 
individuals from behind the Iron Curtain. 
Eight public opinion research institutes in 
West Europe helped RFE conduct the inter- 
views, most of which were with visitors and 
travelers who are generally more critical than 
refugees in their responses. The results 
were carefully cross-checked with the total 
of 10,000 interviews with East Europeans 
conducted since 1961. (Editor’s note.—Re- 
sponses by some of those interviewed, and 
excerpts from letters, are appended to this 
release.) 

Radio Free Europe will be able to deliver 
an even clearer signal to its target area in 
1964, the report stated. Four powerful 
shortwave transmitters—each one 250,000 
watts in power—are now being installed at 
RFE's base in Portugal. They will almost 
double RFE's signal strength to a total of 
2,250,000 watts. The four new transmitters 
will be in operation in the spring of 1964. 

The Free Europe Committee report de- 
scribed RFE’s role in 1963 as “breaking the 
communications monopoly of the Communist 
regimes, confronting distorted propaganda 
with hard facts and sober analysis, and giv- 
ing realistic perspective to seemingly iso- 
lated events, In this way, RFE provided lis- 
teners with reliable sources of information to 
enable them to relate changing developments 
in the world scene to their own problems and 
aspirations. 

“There was heavy emphasis on events with- 
in East Europe—a unique RFE function,” ac- 
cording to the report. “The Communists 
suppress and distort the facts about internal 
affairs, and RFE therefore speaks on these 
matters in depth. Free world affairs and 
East-West relationships were presented in 
terms of the personal, national and Euro- 
pean interests of the audience.” 

The report described other significant FEC 
activities in 1963, including its summer semi- 
nar in Strasbourg, France. In July, 254 stu- 
dents from 58 countries—Africans, Asians, 
Latin Americans and Europeans—partici- 
pated in 3 weeks of lectures and discussions 
focused on East-West problems. Many of 
the participants were young East European 
exiles who, having lived under communism, 
were articulate spokesmen on the subject of 
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Communist colonialism. The annual Stras- 
bourg seminar has been conducted by FEC 
since 1960. 

The Free Europe Committee is a private 
organization supported by contributions from 
the American people. 

COMMENTS ABOUT RFE BY SOME oF THE 4,000 
VISITORS, TRAVELERS, AND REFUGEES INTER- 
VIEWED IN 1963—-ExcerPTs From SOME OF 
THE HUNDREDS OF LETTERS RECEIVED IN 1963 
BY RFE ARE ALSO INCLUDED 


“All the factory workers here who are in- 
terested in more than what is happening in 
their immediate surroundings listen to RFE 
newscasts, and they freely comment on what 
they have heard during work and in the 
factory canteen.” (A Polish factory worker.) 

“When I miss an RFE broadcast, my 
brother-in-law tells me what was said. In 
our agricultural collective we always discuss 
Radio Free Europe broadcasts during work.” 
(A Hungarian farmer.) 

“There are many RFE listeners in Slovakia. 
This is proven by President Novotny himself, 
who made several unfriendly remarks about 
RFE in his Kosice speech. He wouldn't have 
done this if RFE were not hurting him.” 
(A professional man from a Czechoslovak 
town.) 

“Radio Free Europe is the most popular 
station in my country because it has the 
most varied programs. Also, of all stations 
RFE is the most Polish one.” (A Polish 
journalist.) 

“RFE's main task is to set the record 
straight with regard to the untrue informa- 
tion that is spread by Radio Sofia.” (A stu- 
dent from Bulgaria.) 

“Let me express my gratitude to the entire 
staff of Radio Free Europe. I pray to God 
that they may continue to labor for our 
holy cause of freedom during the new year.” 
(A Hungarian writer.) 

“Radio Free Europe is our link with the 
free world that lies beyond the Iron Curtain.” 
(An office worker in Czechoslovakia.) 

“The very fact that RPE exists and broad- 
casts arouses doubts about the almighty pow- 
er of communism.” (A Rumanian intellec- 
tual.) 

“At present people listen to RFE ‘ams 
more loyally and regularly than they did 3 
years ago, at the time of my previous visit.” 
(A Western Pole who revisited Poland.) 

We consider Radio Free Europe as a friend 
who is trying to help us.” (A Czechoslovak 
office worker.) 

“Radio Free Europe keeps up with the 
times without giving up its anti-Communist 
line favoring independence for Poland.” (A 
letter from Poland.) 

“Your programs go deep into the things 
discussed, and are very, very true—especially 
in what is said about Poland.” (A Polish 
listener.) 

“At last I can write to you, and I have so 
much to tell you that I don't know where to 
begin. Thanks for all the beautiful pro- 
grams, thanks for the voices of freedom. I 
have listened to you since you began to 
broadcast—at first to your youth programs. 
Today I am 22, and for most of what I know 
about the world I have to thank Radio Free 
Europe. You were my only window to the 
world for over 10 years, and I listened every 
day.” (Letter from a Czechoslovak woman.) 


BIPARTISAN GROUP ON CIVIL 
RIGHTS WILL STAY TOGETHER 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, if I may 
have the attention of the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], I am about 
to make a statement which I believe will 
interest him. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Certainly. 

Mr. JAVITS. I have noted with great 
interest the fears expressed in the press 
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about cracks in the bipartisan civil 
rights group in the Senate. I do not 
see any legitimate ground for such fears. 
I believe the basic purpose of enacting 
at the very minimum the civil rights bill 
which has come over from the other 
body will have strong and effective bi- 
partisan support, that a common strat- 
egy to maintain this purpose will be 
pursued, that there will be unity in man- 
agement of the bill on the Senate floor, 
and that on the crucial votes the bi- 
partisan group will muster its full 
strength. 

I do not see that any of the problems 
which have arisen should interfere 
materially with this conclusion. The 
bill was drafted, not in the Senate, but 
in the other body; therefore, bipartisan 
participation in its terms, in the first 
instance, was not possible here. There 
is a legitimate difference of view, there- 
fore, as to whether the bill should be 
passed by the Senate without amend- 
ment or whether amendments should be 
adopted. Should amendments be sub- 
mitted, I do not believe the votes on 
them, whatever they may be, will im- 
pair the unity of the bipartisan group. 
Another difference may exist with regard 
to the length of the session of the Sen- 
ate as time goes on and whether a clo- 
ture vote should be sought. Again, I am 
confident that this difference will be 
reconciled by events themselves, and 
that the bipartisan group will not be 
divided because of it. Finally, it is well 
known that the minority leader has some 
reservations about the public accom- 
modations part of the bill, and perhaps 
one other title, as well. Again, this ques- 
tion will be settled by a vote; and the 
more important point is that the minor- 
ity leader supports the bill in substance 
in all its other major titles, and in this 
way will give it indispensable support. 

In short, I have rarely seen civil rights 
proponents better organized and more 
determined than they are now to effec- 
tuate meaningful civil rights legislation. 
Indeed, the situation in the country, 
even on so elementary a matter as do- 
mestic tranquillity, and in the world, de- 
mands nothing less. 

The bipartisan group supporting civil 
rights will be the main reason why a 
historic breakthrough in major civil 
rights legislation will have been attained 
in this Congress. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from New York for 
his statement. I appreciate his thought- 
fulness in commenting on that item in 
the press. : 

I have never felt that any columnist 
was the judge as to whether Senators 
were doing well enough to be effective, 
nor have I ever felt that any columnist, 
no matter how competent he might be, 
was able to judge what was an adequate 
degree of coordination. 

I have noted that one way in which to 
sell newspapers is to promote fights. 
There is a legitimate profession of fight 
promoters. One of the greatest was Tex 
Rickard; another was Jack Kearns. No 
one has been able to equal them. 

I would suggest that those of us who 
have a job to do in the Senate remain 
on our jobs and keep away from fight 
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promoting, and that those who have an- 
other job; namely, reporting the news, 
stay away from legislating. Then I 
think we shall do very well. 

I am extremely happy at the coopera- 
tion that has been extended. Those of 
us who are independent and of liberal 
persuasion naturally have some differ- 
ences. That is the reason we are the 
way we are. I have no doubt that when 
the roll is called and we finally come to 
grips with the important problems re- 
lated to civil rights, we shall have the 
kind of unity which will spell victory. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I am very glad that 
my colleague from New York [Mr. Ja- 
vits] has expressed the views which he 
has stated, and that they are shared by 
the distinguished Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. As the Senator 
from Minnesota has said, we shall have 
differences. We have them now—and 
everyone is aware of them, I believe— 
over the question of amendments. But 
when the amendments are offered and 
voted upon, I feel sure that there will be 
a solid front presented by those who be- 
lieve in a meaningful civil rights bill. If 
it can be indicated that there are definite 
defects in the measure as it came from 
the House, those who favor meaningful 
civil rights legislation, regardless of their 
party, will support such amendments. 
Certainly all, regardless of party, will 
oppose amendments which seek to weak- 
en substantially or water down the bill 
which has come from the House. The 
House bill has many good things in it. 
In many respects it is a fine measure. It 
needs some technical changes in places 
where obvious mistakes appear. I be- 
lieve it needs some other improvements. 
But there is no breach in the working ar- 
rangement among those of us—men of 
good will—who work together on both 
sides of the aisle in an effort to have a 
good bill emerge from our deliberations. 

Bipartisanship on this issue is essen- 
tial. I believe that determination and 
bipartisanship are the two keys to suc- 
cess of the bill before the Senate. I 
thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from New York. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, if the 
spirit of Woodrow Wilson were to hover 
over this Chamber each day immediately 
upon the convening of the Senate, I 
know that he would rejoice to see the 
efforts that are being made to have 
“open covenants openly arrived at“ be- 
tween those on both sides of the Chamber 
who are undertaking to force the bill 
through the Senate and onto the statute 
books without adequate hearings and 
without the American people knowing 
what the bill contains. For some reason 
it is considered necessary each day to 
exchange ideas, to renew pledges, and to 
make new covenants and agreements. 

I hope that those exchanges do not 
indicate that any of the proponents of 
the bill are suspicious of their comrades 
at arms, because it would be bad indeed 
in such a noble cause to have any such 
ignoble thoughts. I wonder why it is 
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necessary every day, immediately upon 
the convening of the Senate, to have 
such an exchange of ideas and a reaffir- 
mation of unalterable determination 
that if any changes is made in the bill, 
it will be to make it stronger and harsher 
than it already is. 

Personally, I think that would be im- 
possible. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I dislike 
to disagree in the slightest manner with 
the able and distinguished Senator from 
Georgia. While Woodrow Wilson would 
undoubtedly take some measure of satis- 
faction from the efforts of those on both 
sides of the aisle to arrive openly at open 
covenants in respect to the civil rights 
bill, he would be saddened beyond ex- 
pression by the provisions of the bill it- 
self, by the centralization of govern- 
ment which it would bring into effect, 
and by the destruction of the rights of 
individuals it would accomplish. 

I make that statement because Wood- 
row Wilson made a remark which ought 
to be considered by all Senators in the 
debate on the civil rights bill and in vot- 
ing on the bill. Woodrow Wilson said: 

Liberty has never come from the govern- 
ment. Liberty has always come from the 
subjects of it. The history of liberty is a 
history of the limitation of governmental 
power, not the increase of it. When we re- 
sist therefore the concentration of power, 
we are resisting the processes of death, be- 
cause concentration of power is what always 
precedes the destruction of human liberties. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield to the Senator 
from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I wish to extricate 
myself from any thought of stigmatizing 
the memory of that great American, 
Woodrow Wilson, by even remotely im- 
plying that he would approve of the bill, 
its objectives, or the manner in which 
it has been handled in the Congress. 
But I did think that he would at least 
concede that there is an attempt at 
“open covenants, openly arrived at,” 
even if they are for what I regard as a 
very evil purpose. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on the 
subject of the discussion and the dis- 
closure on the floor of the Senate of 
our differences and agreements in terms 
of the bill, it may be a little surprising 
to Senators who are opposing the bill, 
but I rather hope that what has been 
adverted to will be what we will do con- 
sistently. The country will not be left 
unaware of any aspect of the bill. Sen- 
ators from the South will see to that 
and so will we. That is perhaps the 
new thing which has been injected into 
what has been widely advertised as the 
coming filibuster on civil rights. Those 
questions and arguments will not be left 
unanswered. Innuendoes will not be left 
to be drawn without being replied to. 
So far as we can, we will engage in open 
covenants openly arrived at. We be- 
lieve that the bill is of such a high char- 
acter, in terms of morality and the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and in 
terms of domestic order and tranquil- 
lity, that it deserves no less dignity. Its 
high and historic purpose we are pur- 
suing. We are giving it appropriate 
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dignity by disclosing at every stage ex- 
actly what we are engaged in and why. 

So, Mr. President, rather than dis- 
courage or deplore, I encourage and ad- 
vocate the fact that we shall be replying. 
We shall be replying all the time and 
stating exactly what we are doing, be- 
cause, in my judgment, that is the way 
to rally the American people to an un- 
derstanding of what we are doing. It 
is only by their support, articulately ex- 
pressed, that we can do the job which 
must be done. 


CATHOLIC ATTITUDE TOWARD 
BIRTH CONTROL 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article dealing with the 
Catholic attitude toward birth control. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ONE oF Two CATHOLICS FOR BIRTH CONTROL 
Devices 
(By Louis Harris) 

By better than 3 to 2, the renk and file 
of Catholics in the United States say they 
would like to see their church remove the 
ban on the use of contraceptive devices. 
There appears to be widespread consensus 
among the American people—including both 
Catholics and non-Catholics—that modern 
means of controlling population growth 
should be employed. 

The use of birth control is legal in every 
State except Connecticut. However, a sur- 
vey of a cross section of married adults over 
21 just completed indicates that fully 45 
percent do not use these methods. Among 
Catholics, as might be expected, nonusers 
are even more numerous—665 percent. Yet, 
better than a third of these Catholic married 
couples interviewed in this survey admit 
using artificial contraceptives today, despite 
policies of their church forbidding it. 

A probability cross section was asked: 

“Right now, Catholics are forbidden by the 
church from using artificial birth control 
devices. Would you like to see the Catholic 
church decide to allow Catholics to use birth 
control devices (contraceptives) or would 
you oppose that?” 


[In percent] 
Total public | Catholics 
52 49 
15 32 
33 19 


Only 1 Catholic married person in every 
8 persons is in favor of the church con- 
tinuing its present policy of prohibition of 
the use of artificial birth control devices. 
A substantial percentage isn’t sure what 
the policy ought to be, but fully 1 in 2 
believes a change in the long-standing posi- 
tion of the church should take place. 

When probed in depth to find out the 
reasoning back of these stated views, people 
tended either to personalize their own situ- 
ation or to discuss the worldwide problem 
of overpopulation. One Catholic in every 
three, for example, reported having difficulty 
managing to provide the full education, 
food, and health needs of children today. 
The biggest objections to changing policy 
among Catholics are the belief that the con- 
ceiving of children is basically God's will and 
for a Catholic to violate church precept is 
to turn one’s back on his faith. 

When all of the replies in people’s own 
words are added up, here is the pattern of 
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reasoning for and against on the birth 
control issue: 


On Catholic church permitting contraceptive 
devices 


[Percent] 


Total 
public 


Catho- 
lies 


> 
= 


Why favor change 52 


Can't provide for child’s needs 
Curb world overpopulation ___..- 
Individual should decide, not ch 


Many Catholics low income E 
Catholics would be freed from sin 
I'm Catholic—want change 
Hard on mother’s health 
Make church modern. 
Some parents uni 
Unwanted children wron 
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Nore.—Percentages add to more than 100 because 
some people gave more than 1 reason. 

The pattern of present use of contracep- 
tive devices as reported among the total 
married population compared with married 
Catholics: 


Use of contraceptive devices 
Total public | Catholics 
Percent Percent 
Use devices 55 35 


OUR AREE 45 65 


Discussion of the birth-control issue 
among Catholics has, of course, been in- 
tensifying over the past few years. With 
the introduction of oral contraceptives for 
women, some authorities believe the. efi- 
ciency of artificial birth control has also 
been increased, 

Some scientific authorities testify that 
overpopulation in the world ranks among 
the most serious survival problems facing 
humanity in the next half century. Recog- 
nition of this problem has caused some 
Catholic leaders to suggest a reexamination 
of their own church’s traditional policies. 
Any ultimate decision on reexamination, 
however, will rest with Pope Paul in Rome 
and with the Ecumenical Council now in re- 
cess until next fall. 


WAR ON POVERTY 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article dealing with the 
war on poverty. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

War ON POVERTY 
To President LYNDON B. JOHNSON: 

We, the undersigned citizens, salute you, 
Mr, President, upon your declaration of “un- 
conditional war here and now on pov- 
erty * * * not only to cure it but to prevent 
it.” 

To win this war you will need to tackle 
a root cause of poverty—the present explo- 
sive growth of population. We will have 
another 150 million people in the United 
States in 36 short years at the current rate 
of increase. 

This presents the prospect of 8 million 
unemployed instead of 5 million today—of 
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10 million on welfare, of 30 million elderly 
and 100 million children to be taken care of. 
The cost of maintaining such an enlarged 
burden of nonproducers could of itself add 
millions of families to those which today 
are unable to adequately support themselves. 

However, Mr. President, competent author- 
ities assert that a crash program vigorously 
supported by the Government could arrest 
the population explosion. If you could 
thereby uncover the answer to the American 
dilemma through research you may also be 
able to help scores of poverty-ridden nations 
dependent upon the United States for eco- 
nomic aid. 


WORLD POPULATION SK YROCKETS 


The worldwide population projection, as 
the chart shows, is appalling to contemplate. 
There would be 1 billion—1,000 million— 
more people on earth in the next 15 years. 

This incredible increase of mankind would 
be greater in numbers than all the people 
now living in the 55 countries of Europe and 
the entire Western Hemisphere taken to- 
gether. 

SCIENTISTS SPEAK 


The National Academy of Sciences, the 
Nation’s leading scientific body, has declared 
“that the population problem can be suc- 
cessfully attacked by developing new meth- 
ods of fertility regulation and implementing 
programs of voluntary family planning 
widely and rapidly throughout the world.” 

Today the U.S. Government is spending 
less than $10 million on this basic problem 
out of an annual budget of $15 billion for 
research. This amount is less than 1 percent 
of the expenditure for the Alliance for 
Progress and less than 1 percent of the cost 
of putting a man on the moon by 1970. 


NOT A POLITICAL MATTER 


President Kennedy at a news conference 
shortly before his death said that we should 
know more and do more about the whole re- 
productive cycle, and this information 
should be made available to the world. 

President Eisenhower has recently com- 
mented that “the time has come when we 
must take into account the effect of the pop- 
ulation explosion on our mutual assistance 
system. Unless we do, it may smother the 
economic progress of many nations.” 

Richard Nixon has declared that he had 


seen poverty in Asia worse than I have 


ever dreamed existed“ and recommended 
that the United States give assistance in 
population matters to nations requesting it. 


NOT A RELIGIOUS MATTER 


Pope Pius XII said “the regulation of off- 
spring is compatible with the law of God” 
and called for extensive research to improve 
the rhythm method. Father John O’Brien, 
professor of theology at Notre Dame Uni- 
versity, has declared that the major faiths 
joined in recognizing the need for a prudent 
regulation of births. 

Senator JOSEPH CLARK, of Pennsylvania, 
after his reelection, said on the floor of the 
Senate, “There is a rather substantial Cath- 
olic population in my State. I received no 
adverse criticism of any consequence because 
I was advocating positive research and dis- 
cussion in this area. Many of our colleagues 
who are inclined to hold back in that area 
need really feel no serious concern that what 
they do will have an adverse effect on their 
political life.” 

One thing is certain, Mr. President, 35 mil- 
lion Americans, one-fifth of all families with 
incomes too small to meet their basic needs, 
will support you in your war on poverty. 

WE RECOMMEND 

1. That you promptly exercise the au- 
thority given you by the foreign aid bill 
which you signed January 7 to conduct re- 
search into the problems of population 
growth. 
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2. That you wholeheartedly support the 
concurrent resolution of Messrs. CLARK and 
GRUENING in the Senate, to wit: 

(a) That the President speedily imple- 
ment the policy of the United States regard- 
ing population growth as declared before the 
United Nations by inaugurating substan- 
tially increased programs of research within 
the National Institutes of Health. 

(b) That the President create a Presiden- 
tial Commission on Population which shall 
be charged with the duty to inform, after 
investigation, the Government and the Amer- 
ican people of the nature of population prob- 
lems with respect to the implications on all 
aspects of American life. 

Mr. President, unless corrective measures 
are taken “here and now,” the resulting hu- 
man misery and social tensions will inevita- 
bly lead to chaos and strife at home and 
abroad—to more Panamas, Haitis and Cu- 
bas—to revolutions and wars, the dimen- 
sions of which it would be hard to predict. 
All of it grist for the Communist mill. 

There would be no peace. 

Frank W. Abrams, New York, N.Y.; George 
V. Allen, Washington, D.C.; Thurman 
W. Arnold, Washington, D.C: Jacques 
Barzun, New York, N.Y.; Walter J. 
Bergman, New York, N.Y.; Eugene R. 
Black, New York, N.Y.; Jacob Blau- 
stein, Baltimore, Md.; Thomas C. Bou- 
shall, Richmond, Va.; Percival F. 
Brun: , Pompano Beach, Fla.; C. La- 
lor Burdick, Wilmington, Del.; Henry 
B. Cabot, Boston, Mass.; Stuart Chase, 
Georgetown, Conn.; Will L. Clayton, 
Houston, Tex.; Randolph P. Compton, 
Scarsdale, N.Y.; James A. Crabtree, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; August Derleth, Sauk 
City, Wis.; Ray P. Dinsmore, Akron, 
Ohio; Benedict J. Duffy, Washington, 
D.C.; Marriner S. Eccles, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

Theodore Edison, West Orange, N.J.; 
James M. Faulkner, Boulder, Colo.; 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, Bronxville, 
N.Y.; Arthur B. Foye, New York, N.Y.; 
L. Henry Garland, San Francisco, 
Calif.; Chauncey B. Garver, Oyster 
Bay, N.Y.; Mrs. W. St. John Garwood, 
Austin, Tex.; A. Crawford Greene, San 
Francisco, Calif.; Leland, Hazard, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; F. Peavey Heffelfinger, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Fannie Hurst, 
New York, N.Y.; Sherman R. Knapp, 
Kensington, Conn.; Joseph Wood 
Krutch, Tucson, Ariz.; Richard S. 
Kyle, Wayne, N.J.; Thomas S. La- 
mont, New York, N.Y.; Chauncey D. 
Leake, Columbus, Ohio; Marx Leva, 
Washington, D.C.; Arthur C. Lichten- 
berger, Greenwich, Conn.; David E. 
Lilienthal, New York, N.Y. 

Clarence Cook Little, Trenton, Maine; 
John L. Loeb, New York, N.Y.; Henry 
L, Logan, Bronxville, N.Y.; Mrs. Clare 
Boothe Luce, New York, N.Y.; Arnold 
H. Maremont, Chicago, III.: Arnaud C. 
Marts, Whitehouse, N.J.; Mrs. Cordelia 
Scaife May, Ligonier, Pa.; Fowler Mc- 
Cormick, Chicago, II.; Mrs. Stanley 
McCormick, Boston, Mass.; Craig 
Moore, Easton, Pa.; Lloyd Morain, San 
Francisco, Calif.; William E. Moran, Jr., 
Washington, D.C.; Clifford C. Nelson, 
New York, N.Y.; Allan Nevins, San Ma- 
rino, Calif.; John Nuveen, Chicago, 
III.; Fairfield Osborn, New York, N.Y.; 
Gregory Pincus, Shrewsbury, Mass.; 
Mrs. Francis T. P. Plimpton, New York, 
N. T.; Rockefeller Prentice, Chicago, II. 

Whitelaw Reid, Purchase, N..; John 
Rock, Brookline, Mass.; Elmo Roper, 
New York, N. I.; Adolph W. Schmidt, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Charles E. Scripps, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; George C. Shattuck, 
Boston, Mass.; Henry Knox Sherrill, 
Boxford, Mass.; William Shockley, Los 
Altos, Calif.; Ernest L. Stebbins, Balti- 
more, Md.; Lewis L. Strauss, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Sidney A. Swensrud, Li- 
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gonier, Pa.; Charles P. Taft, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Harold C. Urey, La Jolla. 
Calif., William H. Vanderbilt, Chest- 
nut Hill, Mass.: Mark Van Doren, Falls 
Village, Conn.: Pascal K. Whelpton, 
Oxford, Ohio; Lawrence Wilkinson, 
New York, N.Y.; John B. Wyon, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Don M. Yost, Pasadena, 
Calif. 


REFORM OF RULES OF CONGRESS 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article dealing with the 
subject of the reform of rules of Con- 
gress, together with a letter which is 
appended, which I received from a con- 
stituent. 

There being no objection, the article 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


KEYSTONE SENATOR CLARK LEADS ATTACK ON 
CONGRESS RULES 


WASHINGTON.—So long as he stays inside 
the boundaries of the District of Columbia, 
a Member of Congress can behave like an 
absolute monarch. 

He can take the floor and attack anybody 
he chooses for any reason whatsoever with- 
out fear of legal reprisal. He can park his 
car beside a fireplug with reasonable assur- 
ance that nothing will happen because Con- 
gress rules Washington and its police de- 
partment. 

He can create a near panic in the Defense 
Department and all other agencies and de- 
partments of the Government merely by 
making a phone call and asking an embar- 
rassing question. He is flattered by foreign 
diplomats fawned upon by lobbyists and in- 
vited to go on television coast to coast. 

It is small wonder that a Member of Con- 
gress, unless he is well balanced and has 
developed at least a slight sense of humor, 
sometimes yields to an inner feeling of in- 
fallibility and an outward bearing of arro- 
gance. This is one of the things that makes 
it difficult to change the rules of Congress 
and bring it out of the horse and buggy age 
into the modern world. 

But a bold minority keeps — to do it. 
The leader is Senator JOSEPH CLARK, & 
Pennsylvania Democrat, who wala into the 
Senate last November 21, and let his col- 
leagues have it with both barrels: 

“Who is to blame for the failure of the 
Senate to perform our constitutional duty? 
It is not the leadership. It is the Senate 
establishment. It is that small bipartisan 
group which does not want anything to hap- 
pen, which appears quite content to have 
congressional government break down. 

“Gentlemen, it is later than we think. 
The bricks and mortar of which the Houses 
of Congress are built are cracking and falling 
out of place under our eyes. The American 
people are becoming disillusioned with the 
legislative performance of the Congress. 
They are demanding both action and re- 
form. We must act to restore the efficacy of 
congressional government before the legis- 
lative branch of the Federal Republic de- 
stroys itself because we are unwilling to 
save it. 

“One might say that the ruling cliques in 
the Finance Committee, the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and the Appropriations Committee 
constitute the Senate establishment’s nests 
of opposition to the program of the Presi- 
dent. These men are conducting a sitdown 
strike against the people of the United States. 
I said in February this would happen. I say 
in November it has happened.” 


PROPOSES REFORMS 
Last January 15 CLanx introduced a reso- 
lution to reform the rules and proposed a 


joint committee of Congress to undertake 
the task. There are 600 pages of rules gov- 
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erning the operation of Corzress, and tucked 
away in those pages are all sorts of devices 
and dodges for wasting time and delaying 
action on legislation. CLank's proposals 
struck at the heart of the problem: 

Committee chairmen would be elected by 
the respective committees instead of relying 
on the rule of seniority. No man could be a 
chairman after he reached the age of 70. 

An objection could be made after a Sen- 
ator had held the floor for 3 consecutive 
hours. Debate on a bill could be cut off 
after 2 weeks by a simple majority vote of 
the Senate. 

A rule of germaneness would be in effect. 
That means Senators no longer could wander 
far afield in their speeches but would have 
to stick to the subject of the legislation 
under debate. 

TIME PASSES 


Winter faded into spring, spring into sum- 
mer and summer into autumn without any 
action on CLARK’S proposals. The seasons 
had gone full circle and it was winter again— 
December 15—when CLaxk made a last des- 
perate move. He attempted to get unani- 
mous consent for the Senate to consider his 
resolution. The objection of only one Sena- 
tor would be enough to prevent it, and the 
objection came from Senator RICHARD B. 
RUSSELL, of Georgia. He is leader of a bloc 
of southern Senators committed to fighting 
any change in the rules that would deprive 
them of the weapon of the filibuster against 
civil rights legislation. Whether CLanxx's 
resolution is dead or merely sleeping, no one 
can predict. He plans to continue to fight. 


DEMOCRATIC CITIZENS ASSOCIATION, 
RIEGELSVILLE, PA., 
January 25, 1964. 
Hon. JOSEPH C. CLARK, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear Mr. CLARK: The Easton Express re- 
cently printed a summary of your remarks 
to the Senate on last November 21, of your 
resolution of January 15 and of your at- 
tempt on December 15 to obtain some ac- 
tion on the resolution. 

The Democratic Citizens Association of 
Riegelsville, a small but enthusiastic group, 
have unanimously decided that we whole- 
heartedly support your undertaking, and we 
consider that we could start the year in no 
better way than to tell you of our support. 

To paraphrase President Kennedy—the 
needed reforms will not happen in the next 
100 days, but let us begin. 

When congressional reform is finally ac- 
complished we will be proud to know that 
our Senator from Pennsylvania will have 
had a large share in its accomplishment. 

Good government, local, State, and Na- 
tional, is the concern of each of us, and we 
welcome any suggestions to that end. 

Sincerely yours, 
JANET M. JOHNSON, 
Secretary. 


VOICE OF DEMOCRACY AWARD TO 
KATHY FONG OF BOISE, IDAHO 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, last 
night I was privileged to be present, with 
my colleague the Senator Idaho [Mr. 
JorpaN] and with Idaho’s two Repre- 
sentatives, RALPH HARDING and COMPTON 
Wuire, to hear Miss Katheryn Fong, of 
Boise, Idaho, read the original script 
which won for her first prize in the Voice 
of Democracy Contest. I rise now, in 
behalf of the entire Idaho congressional 
delegation, to ask that Kathy’s prize- 
winning entry be printed in the RECORD, 
and to express our pride in her, and our 
joy in the honor she has won for herself 
and for our State. 
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The Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States and the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters, which sponsor the 
annual Voice of Democracy Contest, 
have awarded Kathy Fong a $5,000 col- 
lege scholarship. I feel certain that the 
college of her choice will be fortunate 
to have her as a student, as our country 
is fortunate to have her as a citizen, for 
she has a clear mind, a loyal heart, and 
a rare understanding of the meaning of 
good citizenship. 

Kathy concludes her script, entitled 
“The Challenge of Citizenship,” with 
these two sentences which might well 
serve as a text for the season in this 
Senate Chamber: 

I am proud to say that I am Chinese, be- 
cause in America’s eyes, I am one of her 
children regardless of my race. 

Because she has accepted me, I accept her 
and will keep on trying to deserve my citi- 
zenship. 


Mr. President, I am proud that the 
city of Boise, the State of Idaho, and 
the United States of America are a part 
of the environment which has produced 
Kathy Fong. 

Kathy is 17. When I was 17, I had 
the good fortune to win a similar schol- 
arship in a contest sponsored by the 
American Legion. I know that it can 
open many doors for her, I wish her 
well, and I know that I speak for all 
Idahoans when I say to Kathy Fong, 
“Well done, Kathy. We're proud of you.” 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that Miss Katheryn Fong’s broad- 
cast script entitled The Challenge of 
Citizenship” may be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. Presi- 
dent, last night the State of Idaho was 
signally honored by the achievement of 
one of our fairest and most articulate 
citizens. 

Miss Katherine Fong, of Boise, Idaho, 
is only 17 years old, yet she speaks with 
the wisdom of the ages. One of four 
national finalists, last night she was 
awarded first place in the VFW Voice 
of Democracy contest. Her speech and 
the impressive way she delivered it held 
every one of her listeners. spellbound. 
In simple and sincere words, she told 
her audience of Veterans of Foreign 
Wars and their guests of the Congress 
and the long line of dignitaries seated 
at the head table just what her citizen- 
ship means to her. 

To many of us who take our rich herit- 
age of citizenship altogether too casu- 
vere it was a deeply moving presenta- 

on. 

As an American I salute Kathy Fong 
for her great contribution, and as an 
Idahoan I am intensely proud that she 
is one of ours. She deserves great credit 
for herself, and all of us are richer for 
her message. 

I join my colleague, Senator CHURCH, 
in asking unanimous consent to insert 
her prize-winning speech in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP 
(By Katheryn Monica Fong, Boise Senior 
High School, Boise, Idaho) 

Iam 17. I am a teenager going through 

the transition from adolescence to adult- 
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hood. As a teenager, I am sometimes 
asked for an opinion on the system of gov- 
ernment in the United States. Immediately 
my patriotic instincts stimulate an instant 
flag-waving support. I roll out the old worn 
out phrases like “our forefathers,” and “this 
great Nation,” and “America the free,” and 
other commonly used terms. 

This is the usual, superficial reaction I 
have when I don’t give any real thought to 
the question. When I really stop to analyze 
the subject with honest introspection, I be- 
gin to wonder myself in what regard I hold 
my Government. 

Because I am a second-generation Chinese 
American, I am indebted to my country for 
granting my parents entrance to the United 
States and the start of a new life in a free 
nation. At a time when immigration from 
China was so difficult, America accepted 
them. But they also accepted her by try- 
ing to be dutiful, prospective citizens. They 
both complied with the laws of this Govern- 
ment by reporting regularly to the immigra- 
tion offices. They were active in community 
activities and strove for acceptance by the 
populace. When they finally won their citi- 
zenship, their fondest hopes were complete. 

Yes, I honor and respect America for giv- 
ing this opportunity to my parents, because 
it allowed me to be born a U.S. citizen. 

And yet, is it fair for me to claim my citi- 
zenship of America simply because I was 
born here? My parents had to earn their 
citizenship, why shouldn’t I have to? Is my 
respect and support for American ideals 
enough to compensate for the title of a true 
citizen? 

The two questions before me then, are 
these: 

What is my frank opinion of the US. 
Government? 

What is my claim for citizenship? 

The U.S. Government is to me a system 
developed for civilized man. It allows lee- 
way for errors common to the fallible man. 
It requires restriction on the controllers of 
man. It demands order from the delinquent 
man. Itaids the deprived man. It counsels 
the complaining man. The U.S. Govern- 
ment is a system contrived in the mind of 
man for the guidance of man. 

What is my claim for citizenship? Is it 
enough to say that I was born here? No, 
my claim for citizenship must come when I 
know I deserve it. It must come from within 
me on the basis of earning it, and knowing 
in my own heart that it is mine. 

Because school is the most influential 
force surrounding my decisions, I have made 
this my battleground upon which I must 
win my title as a citizen. 

I propose to do this by having debates 
with my classmates on varying aspects of the 
Government, discussions on governmental 
reforms, and projects to promote participa- 
tion of teenagers in Government. 

I feel that if I can help my classmates to 
realize what the U.S. Government is and 
how it can be applied in their adult years, 
then maybe I am doing my small part to 
make America stronger for the future, and, 
thus earning some credit for my citizenship. 

I am fortunate that I am Chinese, for I 
have a point of view that is taken objectively. 
Often in classes I am asked to state my 
opinions on certain subjects relating to for- 
eign relations and my view as a minority 
race in America. Because my parents’ birth- 
land is now under communism, I am asked 
how it affects me. I have been asked how 
it feels to be of a different breed, and how 
I feel about the Nation's racial problem. I 
have even been asked if I would rather have 
been born white. But these questions don’t 
anger me, for I enjoy answering them. I 
tell people how grateful I am my parents did 
come to America. I sympathize with the 
minority races in their cry for equality. I 
am proud to say that I am Chinese, because 
in America’s eyes, I am one of her children 
regardless of my race. 
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Because she has accepted me, I accept her 
and will keep on trying to deserve my citizen- 
ship. 

At 17—this is my challenge of citizenship. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. RIBI- 
corr in the chair). Is there further 
morning business? 


CONSIDERATION OF CIVIL RIGHTS 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have 5 min- 
utes in the morning hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
there has been considerable discussion 
in the past 2 days about the rather 
“unusual procedure,” as it is termed, be- 
ing followed by the Senate in consider- 
ing the civil rights bill, H.R. 7152, the 
unusual procedure, according to the 
critics and opponents of the bill, is re- 
lated to the fact that the bill, H.R. 7152, 
has not been submitted to the Judiciary 
Committee for its action and report. 

I should like to comment briefly on 
that statement. First, the unusual 
procedure is not one that the support- 
ers of the bill have chosen. That pro- 
cedure has been required by the tactics 
and determination of opponents of the 
bill and of every civil rights bill in the 
past 20 years before the Congress of the 
United States—the tactics and determi- 
nation to prevent its consideration at 
all, to prevent the elected representa- 
tives of the people from even considering 
civil rights legislation. 

It will be shown in the days ahead that 
hearings have been held by the commit- 
tees of the Senate, particularly the Judi- 
ciary Committee; and some of the out- 
put of that committee in terms of enact- 
ment of civil rights legislation will be 
shown. It is as if Mohammed went to 
the mountain. It is said also that the 
product was indeed very little. 

The “unusual” Senate procedure on 
the bill did not begin when it was stopped 
at the Senate door and put on the calen- 
dar. It began in the city of Washington 
last June when the President first sent 
to Congress a civil rights bill very similiar 
to this one, which was referred to the 
Judiciary Committee, which held only a 
few days of hearings and interrogated 
only one witness. This has been fol- 
lowed by no further action or activity on 
the part of the Judiciary Committee in- 
sofar as this bill is concerned. 

Let us face the fact that the “usual 
procedure” is for a Senate committee to 
hold thorough, balanced, and complete 
hearings and then to work on a bill to 
perfect it, and either vote it up or down. 
Then the usual procedure” is for the 
Senate committee to report the bill to the 
Senate. 

The Senate committees are established 
for the purpose of perfecting and report- 
ing legislation to the parent body, not 
for the purpose of preventing the parent 
body from ever having the opportunity 
to vote on it. Preventing the people or 
their elected representatives from even 
voting on an issue of great national 
significance and importance does not fit 
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easily into the democratic practice or 
theory. 

Let there be no mistake that the un- 
usual procedure” which the Senators 
from Georgia and Mississippi com- 
plained of constitutes simply and solely 
an effort on the part of the Senate lead- 
ership to allow the Senate an opportunity 
to work its will, whatever that will may 
be. Whatever the leadership has done 
has been based on the rules, and is 
securely grounded in many Senate prece- 
dents through the years. But the point 
that must be made clear is that this un- 
usual procedure” began last June, as 
anyone who saw or read the Judiciary 
Committee hearings well knows, and not 
with the majority leader’s efforts to put 
the bill on the calendar, where the Sen- 
ate may hopefully have a chance to dis- 
cuss it, debate it, and then vote on it. 

This body ordinarily prefers to have 
the benefit of committee hearings and a 
committee report before it begins debate 
on a bill. This is one means of assuring 
itself that adequate preliminary con- 
sideration of the proposal has been had 
before the time of this body is taken up 
in debate on a measure. 

In spite of the fact that we do not have 
a report from the Judiciary Committee, 
the history of H.R. 7152 provides us with 
more than adequate assurance in this 
regard. 

The basic provisions of the bill were 
carefully considered by more than one 
committee of the Congress, and were ex- 
haustively and carefully examined by the 
other body. 

The bill submitted by the President 
was introduced in the House as H.R. 
7152, and in the Senate as S. 1731. 

In addition, title II of the bill, a title 
dealing with public accommodations, and 
title VII have been the subjects of sep- 
arate hearings and reports, and they 
were placed on the calendar in the Sen- 
ate. 
Subcommittee No. 5 of the House Ju- 
diciary Committee held 22 days of public 
hearings on H.R. 7152, and other civil 
rights bills during the period beginning 
May 8 and ending August 2, 1963. Dur- 
ing that period it heard 101 witnesses, in- 
cluding 2 Senators and 26 Represent- 
atives, and received an additional 71 
statements from other interested per- 
sons. These hearings and statements 
run some 2,649 pages. 

I placed in the Recorp several weeks 
ago a statement as to the number of 
pages of hearings in the Senate before 
the Commerce Committee and the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare; 
and we know of the hearings in the Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

So there have been hearings; but the 
“unusual procedure” that has been re- 
ferred to is the “unusual procedure” that, 
for more than 20 years, has been followed 
when any significant piece of civil rights 
legislation has failed to be reported by 
the Judiciary Committee, with the ex- 
ception of the measure on the Civil 
Rights Commission itself. We have had 
to bypass that committee under unusual 
procedures.” It is regrettable that this 
is the fact. The majority leader there- 
fore took the step he did so that the 
Senate, Members of which are elected 
by the people of the United States, and 
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which is the parent body of all its com- 
mittees, could exercise its will on a mat- 
ter of national importance. 


COMMITTEE CONSIDERATION OF 
THE CIVIL RIGHTS BILL 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I have 
been very much intrigued by the state- 
ment made by my esteemed colleague, the 
Democratic whip. What happened in 
the Senate Judiciary Committee in re- 
spect to the bills to which he alluded 
shows that the bill should go to the 
Judiciary Committee. 

The administration brought forth a 
bill which in many respects was quite 
different from this bill, and 31 Senators 
introduced another bill which was quite 
different in many respects from this bill. 

The head of the Department of Justice 
came before the Judiciary Committee at 
one time and was interrogated for an 
hour and a quarter each day for 11 days. 
That was all the time the committee was 
in session. I pointed out, for example, 
that in the administration bill there was 
a provision under which the Department 
of Justice could bring suit allegedly for 
the purpose of enforcing voting rights. 
All it would have to do would be to make 
certain allegations in its complaint; and 
then, without notice, without hearing, 
without evidence, and without oppor- 
tunity for the State election officials to 
be heard in their own defense, an order 
could be entered appointing Federal vot- 
ing referees, to supplant State voting 
officials and perform their duties. 

I called the attention of the head of 
the Department of Justice to the fact 
that there is such a thing as a due proc- 
ess clause in the fifth amendment which 
applies to the Federal Government and 
that due process, in the words of a great 
American lawyer, Daniel Webster, re- 
quires that a judicial proceeding shall be 
conducted in such a manner that the 
courts shall hear before they condemn 
and shall render judgment only after 
notice and trial. I was astounded to hear 
the chief law enforcement officer of the 
Government advocate passage of a bill 
which showed utter contempt for due 
process 748 years after the barons at 
Runnymede had compelled King John 
to insert a guaranty of due process of 
law in the Magna Charta. The Govern- 
ment turned its back on that bill after 
hearings were had upon it before the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. 

After I pointed out the decisions which 
held that the action of those licensed by 
a State to follow various private voca- 
tions did not constitute State action 
under the 14th amendment, the 31 Sen- 
ators turned their backs on their bill; 
and today we cannot find any sponsor 
of either of those bills who is willing to 
boast of his part in begetting it. Those 
events show why the pending bill should 
go to the Senate Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from North Carolina 
yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. In just one moment. I 
charge that the reason given for bypass- 
ing the committee is totally without 
foundation. The reason given is that the 
southern members of the committee 
would bottle up the bill. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from North Carolina 
has expired. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 1 additional minute. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from North Carolina may proceed for 3 
additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Carolina is recog- 
nized for 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. ERVIN. Only 4 of the 15 members 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee are 
southerners. They could not possibly 
bottle up a bill if they wanted to do so. 
If they attempted to do so, the Senate 
by a simple majority vote could dis- 
charge the committee from further con- 
sideration of the bill and recall the bill 
from the committee to the floor of the 
Senate for consideration by the Senate 
itself at any time. So there is no foun- 
dation for the reason given for bypass- 
ing the committee. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. The truth is that the rea- 
son the sponsors do not want the bill 
to go to the Senate Judiciary Committee 
is quite different. They do not want 
the officers of the executive branch of 
the Government to be cross-examined 
about all the legal and constitutional 
sins and iniquities embodied in this bill. 
They realize, perhaps, that the same fate 
would befall this bill as befell the other 
two bills considered by the Judiciary 
Committee. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Is it not true that 
the Constitution leaves to the sovereign 
States the question of qualifications of 
an elector, provided that those who are 
to vote shall have the qualifications req- 
uisite for electors of the most numerous 
branch of the State legislature? 

Mr. ERVIN. That principle is em- 
bodied in section 2 of the Ist article of 
the original Constitution, and also in the 
17th amendment. There is also a some- 
what similar provision in the second 
section of the second article of the origi- 
nal Constitution, which provides that the 
States may choose presidential electors 
as their legislatures may direct. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It is also in the 
9th and 10th amendments. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Is it not true, 
also, that there is no power in the Con- 
stitution for the Federal Government to 
control State elections? 

Mr. ERVIN. Absolutely. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Is it not true, 
also, under this voting section, that if 
there were one Federal elector on the 
ticket, the Federal Government could 
come in and control all the State’s elec- 
tion? 

Mr. ERVIN. That is one obvious pur- 
pose of the bill now pending before the 
Senate. This bill was not even pre- 
sented to the view of the world until the 
20th of November and has never been 
considered by any legislative committee 
of either the House or the Senate hav- 
ing members and a staff experienced 
in the analysis of bills of this character. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. But it is claimed 
that it would only apply to Federal elec- 
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tions, but that is not true. If there were 
one Federal officer on the ticket the Fed- 
eral Government could take charge. 

Mr. ERVIN. The bill is incompatible 
with the system of government ordained 
by the Constitution. It is designed to 
rob all Americans of some of their most 
basic economic, legal, personal, and 
property rights for the supposed benefit 
of 20 million Americans. It would make 
the rights of 180 million Americans de- 
pend upon the caprice and whim of ex- 
ecutive officers of the Government. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from North Carolina 
has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, de- 
spite the eloquence of the oratory, and 
the vehement argument, the fact is that 
since July last year the Judiciary Com- 
mittee did not report a civil rights bill. 
The House committee did. The fact is 
that 290 Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives who have sworn allegiance 
to their Government and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States—Republicans 
and Democrats alike, 138 Republicans 
and 152 Democrats, liberal and conserva- 
tive, without partisan consideration— 
voted for and supported the bill that is 
now being discussed on a motion to pro- 
ceed to consider. 

Let me add that the argument now be- 
ing made is on the substance of the bill 
and not on the motion to take up. The 
argument whether the bill is a violation 
of the Federal Constitution in terms of 
voting rights, is an argument of sub- 
stance on the bill. It seems to me we 
would do well to get to the substance of 
the bill. 

The fact is, further, Mr. President, 
that two committees of the Senate held 
hearings on the bills presented. The fact 
is that those who were sponsors of the 
bills have not denied parentage. I be- 
lieve the bills were highly desirable. I 
was one of the cosponsors, as was the 
majority leader. He has never denied 
parentage of the bills sent to the Judi- 
ciary Committee. The unusual proce- 
dure that the Senate now faces is the 
unusual procedure it has faced every 
time civil rights legislation has been pro- 
posed; namely, that we have either had 
to intercept the bill at the door or send 
it to the committee with instructions to 
report it back. I say that the only rea- 
son for such procedures is that there 
has been an unusual delay of more than 
a generation in reporting civil rights 
legislation. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I shall 
not take 3 minutes, but I believe the 
Recorp should not stand merely with 
the statement of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 

Like the Senator from Minnesota I in 
no way disclaim parentage of the pro- 
posed legislation, of which I am a co- 
sponsor, and which is resting quietly 
and serenely in the files of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

So far as I know, the Senator from 
North Carolina is accurate in his state- 
ment that there are only 4 members on 
the 15-man Judiciary Committee who 
are outright opponents of civil rights 
legislation. But the chairman of that 
committee has ruled, and his ruling is 
undoubtedly correct, that the rules of 
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the Senate apply to the rules of the 
committee. We face in that committee, 
and have faced ever since I have had the 
honor to be a member, exactly the same 
situation which we face on the floor of 
the Senate; namely, that any time civil 
rights legislation is brought up, one of 
our brethren who is opposed to it ap- 
pears with a stack of books a yard high, 
and the minute the subject is brought 
up, he goes into those books. 

If a hearing is held, the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina takes over 
the questioning. I thought his question- 
ing of the Attorney General consumed 
8 or 9 days, but he says it was 11 days. 
After that time, either the Attorney Gen- 
eral, the chairman, or some other dig- 
nitary decided not to have further 
hearings. 

If we had had them, undoubtedly one 
of the other distinguished opponents of 
civil rights legislation would have ap- 
peared with lawbooks piled high on his 
desk, to address further questions to the 
Attorney General. This is always the 
performance that takes place in the 
Judiciary Committee when this subject 
is brought before the committee. On 
other subjects there is great harmony, 
and much work is accomplished. How- 
ever, when it comes to civil rights, we 
hit a stone wall. 

That is the reason why it is completely 
useless, a waste of time, and an act of 
supreme supererogation to send the bill 
to committee. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does my distinguished 
friend from New York controvert my as- 
sertion that under the rules of the Senate 
the Senate can recall a bill from the 
Judiciary Committee and bring it be- 
fore the Senate by a simple majority 
vote? 

Mr. KEATING. There is no question 
about that. We all know that unless 
such a motion is made by the majority 
leader, it does not have any chance of 
being acted upon favorably. We all real- 
ize that that is the situation. If such a 
motion were made by the majority lead- 
er, the objection would be made that 
the committee was being bypassed. It is 
being bypassed. The reason for it will 
be very apparent before these proceed- 
ings have been concluded. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I, too, 
shall be very brief. 

Two facts need to be added to the com- 
ments so admirably made by my col- 
leagues. 

In March of last year a group of Re- 
publicans introduced a series of civil 
rights bills designed to carry out the 
recommendations of the US. Civil 
Rights Commission, covering virtually 
all the issues included in the bill under 
discussion. A number of those bills were 
referred to the Judiciary Committee. 
Hearings were immediately asked for. 
It is now more than a year since that 
took place. No hearings were granted. 
The only hearings that were held were 
hearings on the President’s package, 
which came to us in June of 1963. The 
conduct of those hearings has been fully 
described. 
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I make the second point with refer- 
ence to the discharge petition. I have 
tried the discharge procedure on civil 
rights legislation. I sweated out the pe- 
riod of the morning hour in an effort to 
get such bills on the calendar. However, 
that time in the morning hour was oc- 
cupied by the opponents of any civil 
rights legislation. 

Mr. President, there is not the remot- 
est hope that the discharge procedure 
would get anywhere. As my colleague 
from New York [Mr. KEATIxd] has said, 
even if the majority leader were to 
espouse such a motion, it would be dealt 
with precisely in the same way that we 
are being dealt with now. 

Mr. President, we are not living in a 
dream world, but in a world of reality. 
The Judiciary Committee, considering 
the views of its eminent chairman and 
a number of its leading senior members, 
will not undertake to give us civil rights 
legislation in the normal reporting proc- 
ess of the Senate, nothwithstanding that 
there is a majority in the Senate in 
favor of it. 

Under those circumstances, are we to 
remain manacled because the committee 
will not report a bill, or must we act? 
The state of the country demands that 
we act. 

We have taken the right course of 
action, to enable us to act in the face of 
the inaction of the Judiciary Committee. 
To send the bill to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee now would only take unnecessary 
time on a critically important bill. The 
decision which has been taken, based 
upon so much anguished history, which 
we have had.in the handling of civil 
rights legislation, is the right decision. 


IN DEFENSE OF RIGHTS 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
wish to bring to the attention of the 
Members of the Senate an editorial from 
the News & Courier of March 10, 1964, 
entitled “In Defense of Rights.” This 
editorial brings to the people a timely 
warning on the dangers the civil rights 
bill, now being considered by the Senate, 
contains. As this editorial points out 

The closer our country moves toward 
chaos—and rights demonstrations are break- 
ing out all over the Nation—the nearer 
comes the time when only a despot can 
restore peace in the streets. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this editorial printed in the 
body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

In DEFENSE OF RIGHTS 

Again the weary task begins in the U.S. 
Senate of protecting the American Republic 
from political zealots. 

Under the guise of civil rights, Congress is 
tearing to shreds the fundamentals of the 
U.S. Constitution. Because these so-called 
civil rights provisions are aimed at customs 
of racial separation that have been most 
noticeable in the South, defense of other 
civil rights now being menaced has been 
taken up by southern Senators. How much 
support they can recruit from other regions 
remains to be seen. A nose count has indi- 
cated sufficient Senators uncommitted on 
cloture to leave the outcome of a filibuster 
in doubt. 
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Should the southern effort to rally public 
opinion fail during the long discussions on 
the Senate floor, the entire country will be 
the loser. For the right of public accommo- 
dation in hotels and restaurants without re- 
gard to color is only one of the issues at 
stake. 

Any citizen who resists the Federal will as 
expressed in the civil rights bill may be sen- 
tenced to prison—up to life—without a trial 
by jury. The right of habeas corpus is sus- 
pended for persons summarily jailed under 
terms of the legislation and no appeal is per- 
mitted from the judge's order of imprison- 
ment. 

Trial by jury and habeas corpus are rights 
more to be cherished, in our judgment, than 
the right to demand a cup of coffee at any 
counter in the land. Should those basic 
rights—and many others now in danger— 
be set aside in the name of better race rela- 
tions, they may be denied for other causes in 
the future. 

Though the civil rights bill has been pro- 
moted as an equalitarian measure and there- 
fore liberal, this movement actually is a step 
backward toward despotism. 

The only way to enforce such a radical and 
unpopular measure is to give Government 
strong powers over the individual. 

The closer our country moves toward 
chaos—and rights demonstrations are break- 
ing out all over the Nation—the nearer comes 
the time when only a despot can restore peace 
in the streets. If and when the day arrives 
when a strong ruler governs the United 
States, the Republic will be as dead as though 
a foreign enemy had crushed it. 

The voices of southern Senators, droning 
in relays on Capitol Hill, are sounding a 
warning that may be too loud for freemen 
to hear. If that is so, the Republic is already 
gravely sick. 


IOU NO. 14—THE UTILITY’S PROB- 
LEM: TOO MUCH PROFIT 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I was 
delighted to read the headline, “Tax Cut 
To Trim Utilities Bills—Reduction Is 
Hidden Benefit of Congressional Action,” 
on the front page of the financial section 
of the New York Times for Sunday, 
March 1. 

The article, by Gene Smith, reported 
that “the reduced bills for electric, gas, 
and telephone service will stem from a 
reduction in corporate income taxes from 
the old 52 percent to the new 50 percent.” 
The article included an important quali- 
fication: 

There is no clear-cut rule in this matter. 
In most cases, it depends on interpretations 
by individual State regulatory bodies. Lack- 
ing any decisions by them, it may be up to 
the separate companies. 


A glum prediction about the effect 
of the tax cut on rates for consumers in 
the Washington area appeared Friday, 
March 6, in the Washington Post. Fi- 
nancial Editor S. Oliver Goodman said, 
in the lead paragraph: 

Washington utilities are analyzing the ef- 
fects of the Federal income tax cut, but it 
seemed doubtful that there would be enough 
of a saving to warrant passing it on to cus- 
tomers in the form of rate cuts. 


The article, which I shall insert in the 
Record along with the Times article, in- 
cluded some calculations by the execu- 
tive secretary of the Arlington Public 
Utilities Commission which suggest that 
the local utilities will benefit substan- 
tially from the tax reduction. He esti- 
mates that Potomac Electric Power can 
reduce the payment of Federal taxes— 
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which the consumers pay as part of their 
electricity bills—by $703,000 this year, 
and by $1,319,000 next year. Perhaps 
some customers would not consider these 
amounts too insignificant to warrant a 
rate reduction. 

Mr. President, I hope the headline in 
the Times proves to be correct. But I 
would hope that editorial accolades for 
the investor-owned  utilities—IOU’s— 
will be deferred until after the rates have 
actually been reduced. Those reduc- 
tions should not only reflect the com- 
panies’ savings made possible by the new 
tax law. Consumers in some States are 
still waiting for the regulatory agencies 
to require the IOU’s to share with the 
customer the benefits of accelerated 
depreciation, which were granted several 
years ago. And consumers in many 
States are still waiting for the regulatory 
agency to require the IOU’s to share 
with the consumer the benefits of cost 
reductions brought about by technologi- 
cal improvements. 

The January 1, 1964, issue of Forbes 
magazine deals with this latter point. 
It tells of the “unexpected problem for 
the electric power companies.” It is a 
problem all of us would like to have. 
The companies are making too much 
money. The Forbes article states that: 

The industry’s plant expansion is paying 
off in higher efficiency and rising profits just 
when capital spending is off sharply, because 
growth in demand has slackened somewhat. 
Therefore net income has been rising faster 
than net property, and the industry’s rate of 
return has moved up steadily. 


This profit problem, one should re- 
member, existed prior to approval of the 
new tax law, which not only provides 
the IOU’s with a 2-percent reduction 
in corporate tax rates, but also prohibits 
Federal regulatory agencies from requir- 
ing that benefits of the 3-percent invest- 
ment credit be passed on to the consumer. 
So this excess profit problem is now 
worse than it was at the beginning of the 
year. 

I read through the Forbes article hope- 
fully, anticipating that it would suggest 
that the answer to the excess profits 
problem of IOU’s would be rate reduc- 
tion. 

Therefore I was somewhat startled to 
read: 

The long-term solution to the rate-of- 


return problem seems to lie in expanding the 
rate base. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp at this point 
the Times, Post, and Forbes articles to 
which I have referred. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


From the New York (N. T.) Times, 
Mar, 1, 1964] 

Tax Cur To Trim UTILitizs’ BILLS—REDUC- 
TION IS HIDDEN BENEFIT OF CONGRESSIONAL 
ACTION 

(By Gene Smith) 

As Americans start picking up fatter pay 
checks next month, many will also find that 
their monthly bills for utilities will be a bit 
smaller than in the past. 

This is one of the hidden benefits of the 
tax-reduction measure passed last week by 
Congress and signed Wednesday evening by 
President Johnson. The reduced bills for 
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electric, gas, and telephone service will stem 
from a reduction in corporate income tax 
rates from the old 52 percent to the new 50- 
percent rate. 

There is no clear-cut rule in this matter. 
In most cases, it depends on interpretations 
by individual State regulatory bodies. Lack- 
ing any decisions by them, it may be up to 
the separate companies. 

The biggest utility of all, the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., was the first to 
issue a public statement. 


ECONOMIC STIMULATION 


Frederick R. Kappel, chairman and chief 
executive said the tax action created the 
possibility of substantial economic stimula- 
tion. He did not comment on rates since 
this would be up to interpretations in the 
separate States. But he said: 

“In the Bell System we think we can make 
our greatest contribution by investing the 
corporate tax savings in activities that in- 
crease employment and also make goods and 
services more valuable, more attractive, and 
more wanted.“ 

Mr. Kappel estimated the initial 2-percent 
cut in corporate taxes would reduce the Bell 
System's tax bill for this year by $55 million. 
He also said the record $3.25 billion expan- 
sion program would be increased by an addi- 
tional $100 million and that 12,000 to 15,000 
jobs would be created directly or indirectly 
as a result. 

Locally, the New York Public Service Com- 
mission has scheduled no action on its inter- 
pretation as to whether the tax savings to the 
utilities should be passed on to customers or 
left within the companies. Spokesmen for 
several utilities, including the Consolidated 
Edison Co. of New York, indicated they felt 
this would be considered a reduction in op- 
erating expenses and would thus be passed 
on to the customers. 

The situation is about the same in Illinois, 
although Commonwealth Edison Co., which 
provides electric service for the Chicago area, 
has indicated that its plans to cut its rates. 

The Illinois Commerce Commission an- 
nounced on February 19 that it planned to 
examine the rate situation in light of the 
then-expected income-tax-rate cut. 


COMMISSION DEMANDS MET 


James W. Karber, commission chairman, 
said at that time that it would be extremely 
difficult to predict the precise effect of the 
new tax rates on future utility rates. 

“Certainly there will be no across-the- 
board reductions in the rates of all utilities.” 

He stated the State commission would 
study all rates for reasonableness and added 
that the commission would also consider 
“the stimulation of the general economy by 
the utilities’ construction programs and the 
effect of such construction on the capital 
investment required to serve each customer.” 

In Minnesota, Northern States Power Co. 
is in an unusual position. It does not have 
to deal with a State commission, but its 
subsidiaries in Wisconsin and North Dakota 
do. 

Consequently, the company works consci- 
entiously to meet the demands of the indi- 
vidual State commissions. Northern States 
Power has made seven electric rate cuts 
since September 1, 1961. These have pro- 
vided consumers with savings of $8.8 mil- 
lion on an annual basis. These figures in- 
clude $2.4 million, effective in March. 

Allan S. King, president, stated, before the 
tax revision was passed and signed, that 
such reductions would be made in the com- 
pany’s rate schedule. 

He added, “It is our company’s consistent 
policy to give our customers the benefits of 
operating efficiencies and reduced cost 
through rate reductions.” 

In Florida, the public utilities commis- 
sion has not made a decision yet but it has 
indicated it would do so “in the next few 
days.“ 
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This group has been identified as “the 
most liberal commission in the United 
States” so its decision should have a de- 
cisive bearing throughout the Nation. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Mar. 6, 1964] 
DISTRICT or COLUMBIA UTILITIES WEIGH 
EXTENT OF Tax Cur 
(By S. Oliver Goodman) 

Washington utilities are analyzing the 
effects of the Federal income tax cut, but it 
seemed doubtful that there would be enough 
of a saving to warrant passing it on to 
customers in the form of rate cuts. 

The Washington Gas Light Co. said that 
the firm’s net income will benefit about 
$279,700 this year from the tax reduction. 
Figuring on 442,684 meters in service on 
December 31, 1963, the average rate cut that 
could be allowed would be 63 cents a year 
per customer. 

However, he further pointed out, a com- 
plex provision of the new tax bill provides 
for accelerated taxpayments by all corpora- 
tions. This means, he said, that all firms 
will be paying their taxes faster so that 
actually there will be no cash benefit to 
them until after 1970. 

There was no immediate comment from 
Potomac Electric Power Co. and Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co. on whether they 
would be able to pass on any of their tax 
savings to customers. 

Meanwhile Charles Hammond, executive 
secretary of the Arlington Public Utilities 
Commission, has prepared some figures indi- 
cating how area utilities will benefit from 
the tax cut. 

His calculations (not verified by the Wash- 
ington Post) are as follows: 

Washington Gas Light Co. paid $7,293,000 
in Federal income tax in 1963. Based on 
that amount, the company will save $583,000 
in taxes in 1964 and $1,094,000 in 1965. 

Potomac Electric Power Co. paid $8,793,000 
in Federal income tax in 1962 (latest avail- 
able figure). Based on that amount, the 
company will save $703,000 in taxes in 1964 
and $1,319,000 in 1965. Pepco had 376,039 
customers at the end of 1962. 


From Forbes magazine, Jan. 1, 1964] 

GREATER EFFICIENCY Has GENERATED AN UN- 

EXPECTED PROBLEM FOR THE ELECTRIC 

Power COMPANIES—THE EARNINGS OF 

Many Are BUMPING AGAINST THEIR RATE 

CEILINGS 

Since the war's end, U.S. electric utilities 
have faced a unique growth problem. Their 
7.5 percent average annual growth has been 
dependably steady and pleasant to live with. 
But because it takes $4 in utility plant to 
support $1 in revenues, the utilities had to 
spend a fantastic $41 billion on new plant 
between 1948 and 1962. And unlike the steel 
industry, they got their money’s worth: A 
219 percent increase in generating capacity 
(to 145 million kilowatts) yielded a full 211 
percent rise in earnings (to $2.1 billion) on 
180 percent higher revenues (of $10.9 bil- 
lion). For year after year, the industry has 
produced more power more cheaply, efficient- 
ly, and profitably—with no end in sight. 

THE INDIVIDUALISTS 

Yet as the Forbes yardstick makes abun- 
dantly clear, the industry’s overall success is 
blended from sharply differing individual 
records, Anyone who doubts this can com- 
pare the growth records of Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Co. and Texas Utilities Co. 
with those of Consolidated Edison Co. of 
New York and Detroit Edison Co. Or they 
can stack the profitability of Virginia Elec- 
tric & Power Co. against that of Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co. True, such differences are in 
part matters of geography or population 
growth or fuel availability. After all, New 
York’s Con Edison or New Jersey’s Public 
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Service Electric & Gas Co. could scarcely be 
expected to match the fuel costs of an 
American Electric Power Co. or of an Ohio 
Edison Co., which bestride the Appalachian 
coal fields. Nor are urban utilities like 
Philadelphia Electric Co., or exurban giants 
like Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. or Gen- 
eral Public Utilities Corp., which serve some 
of the more depressed eastern industrial 
areas, likely to match growth rates with a 
Central & South West Corp. And utilities 
subject to regulation as unsympathetic as 
New York's or California’s are likely to be 
less profitable (see yardstick below) than 
those in the lenient hands of, say, Virginia 
or Texas. But as one industry executive 
warned, “Beware of utility men bearing too 
many excuses.” For in utilities, too, man- 
agement is often decisive. 


Yardsticks of performance; Utilities 
GROWTH 
[5-year compounded rate] 


Earn- | Group 
Sales] ings | rank- 
ing 
ELECTRIC AND GAS Her- Per- 
cent | cent 
Southern California Edison 1.10. 8 7.5 1 
Texas Utilities 9.2 7.5 2 
entral & South West 7.9 6.8 3 
Commonwealth Edison 6.5 11.0 3 
Virginia Electric 1 7.5 7.1 3 
Consumers Power. 8.4 4.9 4 
Middle South 7.0 6.7 4 
Southern Co TE A 7.2 6.5 4 
Public Service Electric & Gas !...| 7.1 6,1 5 
Pacific Gas & Electric 1 7.8 4.5 6 
American Electric Power !. 5.8 4.8 7 
5.7 4.1 8 
5.4 4.4 8 
5.3 3.5 9 
Consolidated Edison 1. 5.6 1.0 10 
Detroit Edison _-.-_..- 3.8 2.6 11 
Philadelphia Electric 1. 4.8 1.0 12 
TELEPHONE AND COMMUNI- 
CATIONS 
American Telephone & Tee: 7.3 5.9 1 
General Telephone. 9. 1 2.5 2 
Western Union 1.3 @ 3 
Industry median 7.2 49 


1 Flow- through benefits eliminated to make data 
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PROFITABILITY 
(5-year average] 
Return Cash | Oper- | Group 
on ow | at rank- 
equity to profit | ing 
mar- 
gin? 
ELECTRIC AND GAS Per- | Per- | Per- 
cent cent cent 
Texas Utilities 12.6 | 19.0 27.7 1 
Central South 
— 10.8 | 17.8 25.5 2 
American Ele 
Power! 10.1 | 18.6 23.2 3 
Virginia Electric 10.6 | 17.3 24.0 4 
Ohio Edison 10.2 17.6 23.3 5 
10.2 17.4 20.9 6 
9.6] 17.9 20.1 6 
9.5 17.6 22.8 6 
9.3 15.8 23.8 7 
8.5 16.7 18. 9 8 
8.8 16.9 16.8 9 
8.2 14.9 21.2 9 
—.—.— Power 9.0 15.8 18.2 10 
Pacific Gas & Electric! 8.5 15.4 19.5 10 
Niagara Mohawk 7.9} 16.1 15.9 11 
Detroit Edison 8. 1 14.0 18.4 12 
Consolidated Edison 6.8 14.3 15.5 13 
TELEPHONE AND COM- 
MUNICATIONS 
General Telephone 10.3 | 21.4 14.8 1 
American Telephone & 
os zi omer 9.2 16.5 16.7 2 
n 3.8 11.1 3.4 3 
— median 9.4 16.8 8 


3 After depreciation and taxes. 
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Yardsticks of performance: Utilities—Con. 
TREND 
[Latest 12 months versus 3-year average] 


Net | Group 
need profit — 
gs | mar- 8 
gin « 
ELECTRIC AND GAS 
Percent 
Niagra Mohawk ! +0. 5 1 
Detroit Edison +.7 2 
Texas Utilities. ag 2 2 
Central & South West.. 2 3 
pope Electric Power! re 25 f 
Public Service Electric & Gas l. 4127 | 4:2 5 
Commonwealth Edison 11.1 2 6 
8 -| +10.5] —.1 7 
Philadelphia Electric ! +88) 0 7 
Middle South ＋ 9.0 —.3 8 
General Public Utilities 1. +10.7 | —.6 8 
Southern California Edison +88] —.2 8 
Virginia Electric 1. 7.6) —3 9 
Pacific Gas & Electric T. t 1] =3] 20 
Consoiideted Saison Cees 15.4 —.5 12 
TELEPHONE AND 
COMMUNICATIONS 
Western Union 1. +36. +11 1 
General Telephone. +21.7 | +.6 2 
American Telephone & Tele- 40 3 
Industry dh 2. +108 i — 


+ Gain or loss in percentage points. 
No change. 


NOTE. z Companies are listed in each group in order 
of their performan: 


MANAGEMENT AND THE IMAGINATION 


Take fuels costs, a good 35 percent of the 
industry's operating costs. They might seem 
an intractable expense item. Yet when lack 
of new hydroelectric sites forced both 
Southern California Edison and Pacific Gas 
& Electric to move toward steampower, 
SoCal Edison tailored its expansion 80 
astutely between 1957 and 1962 that its ex- 
pense ratio (operating expense and main- 
tenance as a percent of revenues) fell from 
44 to 40 percent, while P.G. & E.’s rose from 
52 to 56 percent. 

Or consider what happened when natural 
gas for boiler fuel began to soar in price a 
few years ago. Though Central & South 
West’s fuel costs rose 39 percent in just 5 
years, C. & S. W. offset the rise by adding more 
efficient plant. And Southern Co., with low- 
cost coal at hand, turned to it so effectively 
as to chop its expense ratio three points (to 
40.8 percent) in the same period. 

Among veteran coal users, Virginia Electric 
& Power for years pressured the railroads 
into freight-rate cuts by threatening to build 
a mine-mouth generating plant. The same 
threat recently won Commonwealth Edison 
Co. reductions of some $5 million a year. 
General Public Utilities’ experimental use at 
its steamplants of coal slurry, the coal and 
water mixture carried by coal pipelines, 
forced the railroads to come up with a new 
service—the integral train—and a competi- 
tive rate. And on the west coast, Pacific 
Gas & Electric’s new natural gas pipeline 
from_Canada also pressured P.G. & E.’s tradi- 
tional gas suppliers into keeping prices down. 

But fuel is not the only route to savings. 
“When fuel costs are low,” observes Ameri- 
can Electric Power’s President Donald C. 
Cook, there's a tendency toward waste. We 
decided we were also going to be as efficient 
as we possibly could.” Not every utility has 
matched AEP's single-minded concentration 
on efficiency. New York’s Con Edison, for 
instance, has not once in the past 5 years 
been able to place a plant on the Federal 
Power Commission list of the industry’s most 
efficient. Yet the list does include the Mercer 
plant of Con Ed’s almost equally urban New 
Jersey neighbor, Public Service Electric & 
Gas, wnich by rapid expansion has been able 
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to cut its expense ratio from 54.5 percent to 
48.8 percent between 1957 and 1962. 

Thanks to marked technological progress, 
such economies have been available to any 
utility with the initiative to seek them, the 
resources to support them and the growth 
to justify them. Admittedly, however, the 
biggest edge accrued to those utilities that 
ranked highest in growth. (See yardstick 
above.) For rapid expansion meant that 
efficient new plants furnished an increasing 
proportion of their output. Thus, nearly 75 
percent of Texas Utilities’ generating ca- 
pacity is under 10 years old, and nearly 65 
percent of Central & South West's, Virginia 
Electric's, and SoCal Edison’s—versus only 
54 percent of Detroit Edison’s, 47 percent of 
Philadelphia Electric's and 42 percent of Con 
Edison's. And the proportions are critical, 
for, as Con Ed President Charles Eble points 
out, the new units need only two-thirds as 
much fuel. 

But the bigger companies have one ad- 
vantage despite slower growth: They can add 
new generating plant in larger and more 
economical units. Thus, Chicago's Com- 
monwealth Edison, which spent over $200 
per kilowatt in 1952 for the 160,000-kilowatt 
units in its Ridgeland plant, will spend only 
$113 per kilowatt for two 560,000 kilowatt- 
hour units going into service at its Joliet 
station in 1965. And Joliet’s operating cost 
should be under half-a-cent per kilowatt- 
hour versus three-quarters of a cent at Ridge- 
land. “Size and economy,” says Detroit Edi- 
son President Walter Cisler, “go hand in hand 
in the utility business.” And he should 
know, for it was the big units added in the 
1950's that placed Detroit Edison among the 
country’s six most efficient large systems.’ 

ROAD TO VOLUME 

American Electric Power's smart manage- 
ment has proved that a utility need not be 
at the mercy of its territory's growth. 
“We've never built to meet a demand,” says 
AEP’s Cook. “We built our capacity and 
then went out and sold it.“ Cook argues 
that demand for power can be created as is 
demand for aluminum beer cans or color 
TV—by cutting prices and making it out- 
pull the competition, in this case natural 
gas and oil. 

AEP's low-cost power has not only lured 
such heavy power-consuming industries as 
aluminum into its area; it also proved the 
potential of the all-electric home. Last 
year AEP's 42,000 all-electric customers con- 
sumed on average 5 times the electricity 
of its other residential customers, but paid 
only 3.3 times as much for it. And because 
more volume means more profit, AEP ranks 
in profitability just behind two companies 
which operate in fast-growth country, Cen- 
tral & South West and Texas Utilities (see 
yardstick above). 

Yet for years AEP's strategy had few imi- 
tators. Why cut rates, went the query, 
when inadequate household wiring limited 
the demand to be gained? Then, too, com- 
panies like Con Edison, Public Service, 
Philadelphia Electric, Niagara Mohawk and 
Pacific Gas & Electric faced an awkward 
conflict with their natural gas operations, 
often the faster growing, and more profit- 
able part of their business. 

Of late, however, the industry is recogniz- 
ing the balancing value of the all-electric 
home’s heating load. For the spread of air 
conditioning is fast replacing the old winter 
demand peak with a new and potentially 
even more costly summer one. Having felt 
the impact of air conditioning first, the 
Southern and southwestern utilities were 
among the first to offer promotional rates 
for electric home heating, which, in any case, 
costs less in their climates. But recently 
even the big eastern utilities have begun 
to offer them, Philadelphia Electric and 


The others: American Electric Power, 
Consumers Power, Duke Power, Niagara Mo- 
hawk, SoCal Edison. 
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Public Service Electric & Gas in 1961, Con- 
solidated Edison last year. 

A few utilities have also launched a fron- 
tal attack on demand limitations imposed 
by poor home wiring. Southern Co. 
a few years back began sharing the cost of 
rewiring houses to allow use of high-con- 
sumption appliances. “The rate of return 
on this business,” says Southern President 
Harllee Branch, Jr., “has been substantially 
higher than that earned on our residential 
business as a whole.” Recently Common- 
wealth Edison launched a similar program; 
and AEP will provide underground wiring 
for electric subdivisions, service wiring for 
electric homes. “We see no reason,“ says 
AEP's Cook, “why we shouldn't supply the 
same service as the telephone company.” 

However they may feel about actually 
lowering rates, most utilities strongly favor 
stable rates. Thus Southern Co., three 
of Middle South Utilities’ four subsidiaries 
and Central & South West have not had a 
rate increase since the war, Detroit Edison 
and Philadelphia Electric since 1949, Vir- 
ginia Electric since 1954. But companies 
that lacked the growth or efficiency to offset 
their rising costs felt such pressure on earn- 
ings as to force them to seek increases from 
State regulatory commissions. Con Edison, 
for example, got a $15.7-million interim in- 
crease in 1960, a second of $10.4 million in 
1962, and is now back asking for $27 million 
more. 

For most utilities, however, rate increases 
are much less crucial. The industry's plant 
expansion is paying off in higher efficiency 
and rising profits just when capital spending 
is off sharply, because growth in demand 
has slackened somewhat. Therefore net in- 
come has been rising faster than net prop- 
erty, and the industry's rate of return has 
moved up steadily. Even those companies 
earning less than 6 percent (e.g., Niagara 
Mohawk,’ Consumers Power, Middle South 
Utilities, Southern Co., Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric) can look forward to significant im- 
provement in the normal course of events. 

The trend has been speeded by the ruling 
of many State commissions that tax savings 
from faster depreciation cannot be normal- 
ized by a charge to income, but must flow 
through to net—a decision that notably im- 
proved both reported net income and rate 
of return of the companies involved. In 
fact, for many companies the rate of return 
is so high that some analysts fear they are 
now threatened with rate reductions. 

CREATIVE MANEUVER 

Most utilitymen are inclined to minimize 
the problem. “We do not expect to run into 
our rate ceiling in the near future,” says 
Consumers Power's Chairman Alphonse H. 
Aymond, Jr.; while Commonwealth Edison 
President J. Harris Ward adds, “We are not 
earning an excessive rate of return.” 


Corporate profiles 
[In millions} 


Latest 12 


ELECTRIC AND GAS 


American Electric Power $1, 
Central & South West. 8 

Commonwealth Edison 
Consolidated Edison l 
Consumers Power. 
Detroit Edison 
General Public Utilities! 
Middle South Utilities. 
Mohawk Power !. 
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Philadelphia Electric . 
Public Service Electric & Gas L 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Corporate profiles—Contined 
{In millions] 


TELEPHONE AND COMMUNICA- 
‘ONS 


American Telegraph & Tele- 
CFC 26,717 , 313.9 1, 442. 

General Telephone ----| 2, 5664 1. 404. 9 98. 

Western Union 1 528 | 291.8 | 10. 
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1 Flow-though benefits have been eliminated in net 
income figures. 
? Estimated. 

Nonetheless, in the last year or so nearly 
every major utility has reduced some rates— 
and for good reason. For the cuts were most- 
ly on promotional rates for volume business, 
which tend to generate more revenues and 
earnings; while the utility commissions would 
probably have cut rates across the board. 

Yet promotional rate cuts in time create a 
happy problem of their own, For given 
excess capacity—and this is what most pro- 
motional cuts are designed to plug—it costs 
little to produce even large amounts of extra 
power. We've got the capacity, the man- 
power and the equipment,” says Central & 
South West's President John Osborne, the 
only cost is the fuel, If rate reductions are 
promotional—and ours are—you do more 
business than before and you earn more 
money on it.” 

The long-term solution to the rate-of-re- 
turn problem seems to lie in expanding the 
rate base. This should result in part from 
normal capital spending, beginning to rise 
again after a dip that has continued since 
1958. But some of it will come from expand- 
ing the whole concept of what constitutes 
utility plant. Thus Commonwealth Edison, 
AEP and Southern Co. are rolling the cost of 
their rewiring programs into their rate 
bases. And while Commonwealth Edison 
hopes to cut rates by $5 million yearly when 
its integral trains start running, it will also 
spend $5 million on freight cars to provide 
the service. “The arrangement will reduce 
rates via the fuel clause,” says President J. 
Harris Ward, “and at the same time increase 
our rate base.” 


THE CONSEQUENCES 

The important thing for investors to re- 
member is that running into a regulatory 
ceiling need not mean catastrophe. Any in- 
telligent regulatory commission will prob- 
ably allow a certain premium for good man- 
agement. Thus it might view more sym- 
pathetically a company that has cut its rates 
over the years than one that has raised them. 
And it would likely look with more kind- 
ness on a company with the lowest rates in 
the State than on the one with the highest. 

Further, if a company is ordered to hold 
down or even reduce its total return on in- 
vestment, this may not be reflected in the 
trend of earnings per share. The industry 
is generating some 62 percent of its capital 
needs internally versus only 32 percent 6 
years ago. Thus net per share can continue 
growing on the basis of reinvested earnings. 
For it is no longer necessary for utilities to 
finance their expansion by issuing the new 
common that so regularly diluted earnings 
in years past. 

THE COMMUNICATORS 

By contrast with the electric utilities, 
rate cutting by the big communications com- 
panies—American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., General Telephone & Electronics Corp. 
and Western Union Telegraph Co.—has never 
been particularly popular. But there were 
regulatory problems of a different sort. The 
FCC last year rejected A. T. & T.'s proposed 
rate structure for its wide area data service, 
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but A.T. & T. had not given up hope that 
the Commission would accept its wide area 
telephone rate proposals. Main fly in the 
ointment: opposition from A.T. & T.’s prime 
competitor, Western Union. 

A.T. & T. competition had already forced 
Western Union to cut rates on its private 
wire service—reductions that Western 
Union's slender margins could ill withstand, 
especially when Western Union desperately 
sought more revenues. To get them, last 
year it posted another increase on its public 
message (i.e, regular telegram) business, 
which will doubtless decline even faster as 
a result. But Western Union needed the 
added revenues to complete its $100 million 
transcontinental microwave network, which 
will help it compete more directly with 
A. T. & T. in several telecommunications areas. 

Though still paying out most of its earn- 
ings in dividends, Western Union was penny- 
pinching in some areas by cutting executive 
salaries 10 percent and eliminating most of 
its advertising. The effort seemed to be pay- 
ing off at the 9-month mark, when WU re- 
ported earnings nearly doubled on a 7-per- 
cent rise in revenues. But some of the gain 
stemmed from tax credits, while WU still 
had some heavy payments to make to its 
pension fund. And even with the comple- 
tion of its microwave system, it was uncer- 
tain whether WU could generate the reve- 
nues to offset its higher costs, and whether 
it has the financial muscle to stand up to 
one of the world’s largest and richest com- 
panies. 

BETTER MIX 

If Western Union was no match for 
A.T. & T., General Telephone & Electronics 
was doing fine. In the last 5 years, Gen Tel's 
telephone revenues and profits have grown 
much faster than A.T. & T.’s, but its total 
profits have not. Reason: GenTel’s net from 
manufacturing peaked out at $37 million in 
1959 when Sylvania was bought, then de- 
clined so fast (to $24 million in 2 years) 
that rising telephone earnings could not 
plug the gap. 

Since then GenTel’s Chairman Donald 
Power has tidied up the Sylvania operation 
by selling the camera division, strengthen- 
ing the dealer network and upgrading the 
semiconductor operation, Hence manufac- 
turing profits last year were back to a more 
satisfactory $33 million, and GenTel had the 
biggest and best year in its history. 

So, for that matter, did A.T. & T., which 
completed a $47 million addition to its over- 
sea cable network, orbited a second Telstar 
satellite, introduced a new touch tone tele- 
phone, and cut its night rates on long- 
distance telephone service. But the real 
measure of A.T. & T.’s management was that 
no one was surprised at the record results. 
Like the man who did the difficult at once 
and took only a little longer for the im- 
possible, A.T. & T. seems to have turned rec- 
ordbreaking into a routine performance. 


FBI DIRECTOR STAYS ON 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, Lyle 
C. Wilson, the able syndicated columnist 
and vice president of United Press Inter- 
national, in a recent column takes note 
of the fact that President Johnson in- 
tends to waive the requirement that Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation employees 
must retire at age 70 in order that the 
FBI's distinguished Director, Mr. J. Ed- 
gar Hoover, be allowed to serve past 
January 1, 1965. 

President Johnson thus reflects the 
great trust and confidence the American 
public has in Mr. Hoover. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that Mr. Wilson’s column, entitled, 
“FBI Director Stays On,” be printed in 
the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 
Mar. 9, 1964] 
FBI DIRECTOR Strays On 
(By Lyle C. Wilson) 

President Johnson has told White House 
callers he hopes J. Edgar Hoover will con- 
tinue as Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. Mr. Johnson has said that he 
wants Mr. Hoover to direct the FBI at least 
as long as he remains in the White House. 

That pleases Mr. Hoover who enjoys vigor- 
ous good health. He has no desire to retire 
so long as he can be of service to his country. 
Sometime before January 1, 1965, therefore, 
the President will sign an Executive order 
waiving with respect to Mr. Hoover the re- 
quirement that FBI employees retire at age 
70. Next New Year's Day will be the Direc- 
tor’s 70th birthday. 

Mr. Hoover’s age and the Federal retire- 
ment law had combined to arouse some spec- 
ulation that the Director’s distinguished 
career would end with this year. There was 
a bit of wishful thinking in the speculation, 
no doubt, because left wingers of American 
politics declared open season on Mr. Hoover 
long ago. 

American Communists constantly have 
campaigned to retire Mr. Hoover. They had 
ample cause for their anti-Hoover crusades. 
Under his direction the FBI became an effec- 
tive and genuinely feared opponent of Com- 
munist subversion, But Mr. Hoover’s ene- 
mies were not limited to the American 
Commies. 

The non-Communist left wing of American 
politics is a much more dangerous enemy of 
Mr. Hoover and of the FBI than are the Com- 
munists. The commies cannot do much be- 
yond yapping their resentment each time the 
FBI turns over a Red rock to examine the 
insect life beneath. 

The non-Communist lefties, however, often 
have connections in high places, sometime 
including the White House. They often hold 
high political positions themselves. From 
such power points in Washington the Hoover 
hunt has been directed for years. Lefties in 
and out of the Truman administration made 
a big hidden play against Mr. Hoover. 

They hoped to persuade Mr. Truman to 
impose certain rules and regulations on the 
FBI, the idea being that Mr. Hoover would 
resign rather than preside over the destruc- 
tion of the Bureau by Executive order. HST 
was too smart for his lefty friends who sought 
to enlist him in the anti-Hoover movement. 

Mr. Hoover probably is the best known 
American civil servant. Many persons 
familiar with Government rate him the ablest 
administrator in public office. No public 
servant rates higher with Congress than does 
Mr. Hoover, 

His direction of the FBI has not been 
openly challenged since the early New Deal 
years when the Democrats were back in power 
clamoring for jobs after many lean years. 
Chairman Kenneth McKeller, Democrat, of 
Tennessee, of the powerful Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee demanded FBI jobs for de- 
serving Tennessee Democrats, Mr. Hoover 
balked, enraging Senator McKellar. 

The Senator undertook to discipline the 
Director, bawling threats in a series of Senate 
speeches. Few men, including presidents, 
could cross McKellar and get away with it. 
Mr. Hoover could and did. The word that 
Mr. Hoover will stay on the job will get no 
cheers from the American lefties. All other 
Americans are likely to applaud. 


VIETNAM: COMPLEX AND DIFFICULT 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] 
expressed great interest on the floor the 
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other day during the course of a discus- 
sion on this subject—I desire to say 
that last Saturday, March 7, it was my 
pleasure to address a conference on Viet- 
nam at Wingspread, Racine, Wis. This 
meeting was sponsored by the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin in cooperation with the 
Johnson Foundation: Present were dis- 
tinguished scholars and public servants. 

Dr. Wesley R. Fishel, professor of po- 
litical science at Michigan State Univer- 
sity and one of the country’s few recog- 
nized experts on South Vietnam, spoke 
on the U.S. role in that country. Speak- 
ing on strategic problems in southeast 
Asia was Col. Donald S. Bussey, a man 
with a scholastic record as extensive as 
his combat record. Richard Dudman, 
a St. Louis Post-Dispatch correspondent, 
who last year was denied reentry into 
Vietnam because of the Diem regime’s 
displeasure with his reports, gave an ob- 
servation on the present scene. Partic- 
ularly illuminating was a round table 
discussion on alternate policies with 
Congressman Henry S. Reuss, from Wis- 
consin, Benjamin V. Cohen, attorney and 
diplomat who served in many positions 
under the Roosevelt and Truman ad- 
ministrations, and Dr. Fishel. 

In my own speech I tried to emphasize 
the complexity of Vietnam. 

There are no easy answers. 

1 xe cannot, we should not, accept de- 
eat. 

The military situation must be im- 
proved before there can be hope for a 
satisfactory negotiated settlement. 

This does not mean we should close 
our ears to talk of such a settlement. We 
should not scorn the efforts of our allies 
to find solutions other than military in 
southeast Asia. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my speech be made a part of 
the Recor» at this point. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

re VIETNAM 
(Address of Senator E. L. “Bos” BARTLETT 
at Johnson Foundation Education Confer- 
ence Center, Racine, Wis.) 

I should start by explaining why I am 
here. I am here because recently I gave a 
speech on the Senate floor discussing Amer- 
ica’s role in South Vietnam. My speech, 
and one given on the same day by Senator 
MANSFIELD, have caused a good deal of heat- 
ed controversy. This controversy has been 
not a little aided by the fact that most of 
those engaging in it have not had the time 
nor the opportunity to read what actually 
we said. 

The policy that Senator MANSFIELD and 
I advocated on that Wednesday 2 weeks ago 
has been called a policy of passive surren- 
der. It is neither passive nor surrender. 
It is more an attempt to combine active hope 
with cool realism. 

I cannot, of course, speak for Senator 
MANSFIELD. I would, however, like to take 
this opportunity to clarify, if possible, my 
purpose in speaking out. If I do succeed 
in such clarification, it will be a remarkable 
achievement, for the situation in Vietnam 
is anything but clear. Misinformation, con- 
fusion, contradictions, and doubts abound. 

It is, alas, sadly true that the only way to 
be really clear on Vietnam is to speak in 
such general terms as to render the points 
made practically useless in application to 
what is actually happening in Vietnam. The 
alternate approach is equally unhappy, for 
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if I were to speak in detail, using only that 
detail of which I am absolutely sure and 
qualifying each point on which I am not 
completely certain, my talk would be tedious, 
hesitant, and largely irrelevant. 

Let me start with a principle: for the 
foreseeable future we must stay in South 
Vietnam; we cannot pull out. As a nation 
we are committed to assisting South Viet- 
nam in the preservation of its integrity and 
independence. 

There is little doubt the recent succession 
of coup upon coup has weakened the morale 
of the army and that the military situation 
has deteriorated. Secretary McNamara’s 
visit to Vietnam is testimony of this. The 
number of guerrilla raids—incidents as they 
are called—has increased markedly. The 
Vietcong has begun daylight forays. The 
number of desertions from the South Viet- 
nam Army has increased; and, as one cor- 
respondent put it, only 3 percent of the 
South Vietnam Army’s attacks over the last 
week actually made contact with the Com- 
munists. 

Some have suggested that to save the 
situation we must take the war to North 
Vietnam, I fail to see that our national 
security is endangered enough by happen- 
ings in South Vietnam to warrant the risk 
of a major war. For, count on it: selective 
bombings of North Vietnam could be but 
the beginning of a very grave and hazardous 
game, a game which would give us little were 
we to win and which would cost us dearly 
were we to lose. 

Perhaps there is an alternate policy, a 
policy leading to settlement of the Vietnam 
struggle. If there is, our position in seek- 
ing for it will not be improved by bombing 
Hanoi or even Shanghai. 

The war in South Vietnam, although in 
many ways supported by the North Viet- 
namese, and for all practical purposes di- 
rected by the North Vietnamese, remains a 
South Vietnam war. The guerrilla fighters 
for the Vietcong are recruited from South 
Vietnam. Most of the equipment used by 
the Vietcong is American, stolen in raids. 
It is my understanding that what ammu- 
nition is not stolen from us is purchased 
across the border in Cambodia. 

Recently Defense Department officials 
have said that they have captured sophisti- 
cated weapons of Chinese origin from Viet- 
cong strongholds. However, the State De- 
partment has informed me that the prin- 
cipal means of bringing equipment from the 
north into the south is by way of the so- 
called Ho Chi Minh trail which is nothing 
more than a series of jungle paths. Only 
material which can be carried on the back 
of a man can be carried on this trail. There 
is a limit, obviously, to what can be carried 
in this way. 

Even.if we were to close the Ho Chi Minh 
trail and to blockade North Vietnam, and 
even if this did not cause further retaliation 
in kind from North Vietnam and China, 
what would we gain? ‘The rebels are in 
South Vietnam now; they would still be there 
even then. 

This guerrilla war in this little country is 
surely, as Secretary Rusk said this week, 
“mean, difficult, and frustrating.” Guer- 
rilla warfare is as different from conventional 
warfare as is night from day. Mao Tse-tung 
has said that the strength of his guerrilla 
fighters during the overthrow of China was 
that they were fish who could swim in the 
sea of the people. When guerrillas are not 
fighting, they fade into the landscape. They 
live on the land and among the people. 

A guerrilla-type insurgent movement 
which has the support of the people has 
yet to be beaten. Such a movement which 
has succeeded in terrorizing the people into 
silence is extremely difficult to beat. 

If guerrilla outbreaks are to be defeated 
by a central government, that government 
must have the confidence of its people. It 
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must be able to protect them when they as- 
sist in tracking down the outlaws. 

It is precisely this point which makes 
American participation in South Vietnam so 
difficult. Americans are not South Viet- 
namese. Americans cannot lose themselves 
in the people. They cannot swim in. the 
sea of the people. 

We can arm and train and equip the South 
Vietnamese troops but we cannot fight for 
them. The people of Vietnam fought the 
French from 1946 through 1954 to achieve 
their independence. 

We must at all costs avoid being cast in 
the role of an imperialistic, colonial power. 
If, through misadventure or folly, we should 
allow the struggle in Vietnam to become one 
of Asian versus white intruders, we have lost 
a good deal more than South Vietnam. 

The war in South Vietnam is a South Viet- 
namese war. It will be won only by the 
South Vietnamese themselves. It will only 
be won when they have something worth 
winning it for. 

Our best hope appears, I believe, to hold 
and strengthen the military situation as best 
we can while at the same time to press hard 
for improvements in the central govern- 
ment. Unless the soldier and the peasant 
believe there is real hope for economic and 
social reform, we cannot win. If there is 
such hope, we shall not lose. 

Let me list four examples of reforms which 
if instituted would have powerful effect: 

1, The “sweep through” strategy so popu- 
lar with the Vietnam Army must be changed. 
This policy has meant that a single valley 
or hamlet has repeatedly changed hands; 
first it is under Vietcong control, then cen- 
tral government, then Vietcong again. This 
has led to the repeated burning of 
in order to smoke out a few Vietcong. This 
causes great destruction and casualties 
among the peasants for nothing because as 
soon as the army sweeps by, the Vietcong 
moves back in. 

What is needed is the far more arduous, 
far less flashy “clear and hold” policy de- 
veloped and used successfully by the Brit- 
ish in Malaya, although the British had an 
easier task because they were the legal gov- 
ernment. After an area is cleared, it must 
be held. This is hard dirty work but it must 
be done and we must insist the Vietnamese 
Army do it. 

Battles are demoralizing. Repeated bat- 
tles over the same land lead not only to de- 
moralization but to passiveness among the 
people. And this is what is happening now 
to the Vietnam peasants. Too many no long- 
er care who wins: they just want the fight- 
ing to go somewhere else. 

2. There must be a really visible and 
serious effort to end the corruption and steal- 
ing with which the central government has 
preyed upon the people. Soldiers should be 
paid; a peasant should have the benefit of 
his crops. Of course corruption is hard to 
stamp out. This does not mean, however, 
that a try should not be made. While it is 
important that corruption be eliminated, it 
is even more important now, at this stage, 
that the people see that someone Is trying to 
eliminate it. 

3. A really serious effort must be made 
to insure the continuing operation of local 
government functions. 

A government, if it is to maintain the 
respect of its people, must provide schools, 
hospitals, and the safety of the streets. In 
guerrilla warfare, far more than in conven- 
tional warfare, it is vital that the basic gov- 
ernmental functions which touch each and 
every person must be sustained as strongly 
and as long as possible. This has not al- 
Ways everywhere been done in South Viet- 
nam. 

4. Lastly, real, and again visible, efforts 
must be made to find employment for the 
more than 40 percent of South Vietnamese 
men who are currently out of work; to es- 
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tablish a real land reform program in this 
agricultural country where 2 percent of 
the landowners hold close to one-half of the 
land, and most of them are absentee land- 
lords. 

All of this and the many more reforms 
that are needed as well, constitute a most 
difficult program to carry out at a time 
when the country is wracked by civil war. 
It must be done, for unless the Vietnamese 
people have something worth fighting for, 
they won't continue to fight, and they are 
the only ones who can win this war. 

In talking about winning and victory, we 
must be quite clear about what sort of vic- 
tory we can expect. I foresee the probability 
that we may, at some time in the future, 
go to the conference table in order to achieve 
something like a settlement in the Indo- 
Chinese Peninsula. We cannot go to the 
table until the military situation is im- 
proved. Guerrilla warfare is always an up 
and down affair, and right now. our side is 
in the down. We must improve our military 
position. We must avoid, however, that 
attitude of mind which maintains that al- 
though we are strong today, let us not open 
negotiations today, let us wait until to- 
morrow when we may be stronger. 

For we will never be able to obtain a 
fortress South Vietnam armed and secure, 
re:olutely anti-Communist, resolutely demo- 
cratic. History, geography, and demography 
are against this happening. Southeast Asia, 
especially the Indochina Peninsula, is nel- 
ther neat, tidy nor strong. Not one of these 
countries of the southeast will ever alone be 
in a position to defend itself completely 
against the forays of its huge and powerful 
neighbor, China. We cannot, as Secretary 
Dulles would have had us, assert that we in- 
tend to use massive retaliation whenever and 
wherever a Vietnamese or Laotian border is 
transgressed by a guerrilla or an insurgent 
band; for this is neither creditable nor neces- 
sary. The pressures and the turmoil in the 
subcontinent are ages old and they will 
cause trouble long after we have gone. 
What we can work for in southeast Asia is 
responsible peace, responsible freedom, and 
responsible stability, not total security. 

We can expect to keep the guerrilla men- 
ace under substantial degree of control, we 
should not expect to eliminate it everywhere. 

There have been dissidents in the jungles 
of southeast Asia since 1941, in Malaya, Ma- 
laysia, Burma, Laos, and the Vietnams. By 
no means are they all Communist or all 
united. They are rebels against society and 
they must be kept at manageable size if so- 
ciety is to operate in these nations. 

We must remember that when we went 
into the South Vietnamese conflict, our ob- 
jectives were limited. They should remain 
limited still; we should resist any move to 
elevate these objectives and with them the 
war. Our objectives would be satisfied by a 
free Vietnam uncommitted to the West, bal- 
anced by a Communist North Vietnam un- 
committed to the East, as part of a defused 
Indochinese Peninsula in which the great 
powers and the Indochinese powers under- 
take to maintain the integrity of the borders 
of each of the Indochinese countries. We 
should not reject out of hand any moves to- 
ward a diplomatic solution such as this. 

It is for these reasons, and for many 
others, that I spoke out on the Senate floor 
that Wednesday 2 weeks ago. 

The President of France, recalling France's 
80 years of experience, knowledge, and in- 
terest in Indochina, had announced his in- 
tention to seek “a possible neutrality agree- 
ment relating to the southeast Asian states.“ 
I pointed out to the Senate that France has 
advantages here which we do not have. I 
felt strongly, I still feel strongly, that we 
should not spurn our allies’ efforts in this 
matter. 

I said, that Wednesday 2 weeks ago, in 
view of the long and incredibly costly strug- 
gle in Vietnam, “It would seem evident, Mr. 
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President, that any possibility of obtaining 
a diplomatic solution should not be scorned; 
it is just this possibility which France now 
intends to explore.” I said then, I say now, 
let us be rational, let us be flexible. We 
can no longer afford in men, in money, or in 
wisdom, to do otherwise. 


COAST GUARD RESCUES CREW OF 
SINKING SHIP 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, the 
Coast Guard was founded 173 years ago. 
It is the smallest of our Armed Forces. 
It numbers but 32,000 men. 

In this year, when military appropri- 
ations will exceed $55 billion, the Coast 
Guard’s appropriation is but $350 mil- 
lion. 

The Coast Guard is small but it is 
important, important in many ways. It 
provides navigational assistance to 
ships of the world through its loran— 
long range aid to navigation—stations in 
both the North Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, in the Sea of Japan and the Phil- 
ippine Sea. 

It performs important research work 
in oceanography. 

The maintenance of coastal security is 
its responsibility and its constant sur- 
veillance patrols are an important part 
of our Nation’s defenses. 

The most well known of the Coast 
Guard’s duties is that of search and res- 
cue. In the century and three-quarters 
life of the Coast Guard, many thousands 
of persons have been rescued, many 
thousands of tons of cargo have been 
saved. Last year alone, the Coast, Guard 
answered 37,330 calls for assistance in- 
volving a total property value of $1 bil- 
lion, almost 2% times the entire Coast 
Guard budget for the year. 

In 1963 the Coast Guard saved 1,900 
lives, a remarkable record. 

The bravery, the courage, the hard 
work of the Coast Guard was clearly 
demonstrated recently, Mr. President, 
when the weather ship, Coos Bay, went 
to the rescue of the crew of the British 
freighter, the Ambassador, which sank 
in seas running 40 to 50 feet high, 1,000 
miles east of New York. 

In spite of the high waves, the crew 
of the Coos Bay was able to extend a line 
to the deck of the sinking ship and la- 
boriously to pull across, one by one, the 
Ambassador crew members. 

All of the crew was rescued, with the 
exception of 14, who took to rafts which 
were swamped and lost, and the captain, 
the last to leave the ship, who gave his 
life for his ship. 

Skipper of the Coos Bay is Comdr. 
Claud Bailey. He and his crew deserve 
our praise and our thanks. Particular 
congratulations should go to BM3c. Da- 
vid Bichrest. He has been recommended 
for the Coast Guard’s Life Saving Medal, 
and rightfully so. 

As the rescue operations were under- 
way, observers on the Coos Bay noticed 
a rubber liferaft with two men on it, 
capsize and go under. Six men, led by 
Ens. Erwin Chase, volunteered to go 
after the two now at the mercy of the 
seas. They rescued both. As they were 
helping one of the two onto the deck of 
the Coos Bay, they failed to notice that 
the other had become entangled in a 
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cargo net at water's edge and that he was 
drowning. Young Bichrest, ignoring the 
direct orders of the skipper, dived over- 
board without a lifeline and, using his 
own knife, cut the British sailor free. 
Young Bichrest disobeyed an order and 
saved a life. 

Usually we say that ends do not justify 
the means. But this is, perhaps, an ex- 
ception to the rule. 

Senators will wish to congratulate 
Boatswain Bichrest, Commander Bailey 
and the officers and men of the Coos Bay. 

They performed in the highest tradi- 
tions of the Coast Guard, and there is 
no higher praise for them. 


PROPOSED INCREASE IN HOURLY 
WAGE AND REDUCTION OF WORK- 
ING DAY SOUGHT BY CERTAIN 
UNIONS 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I read 
from an article which appeared in the 
Cleveland press, issue of Monday, March 
9, under the title Two Building Unions 
Ask 7-Hour Day and Raise of 40 Cents 
an Hour.” 

The article reads in part: 

A 40-cent hourly increase and 7-hour day 
are being sought by two major building trade 
unions in this year's contract negotiations. 

The wage hike and 1-hour reduction in 
the work day are being sought by Structural 
Ironworkers Local 17 and Bricklayers Local 
5. 


I quote further: 

The bricklayers obtained 42 cents in 1961 
in their 3-year contract. Their hourly rate 
now is 64.30% plus employer payments of 20 
cents an hour for health and welfare and 10 
cents an hour for pensions. 

The ironworkers get $4.46 an hour plus 10 
cents an hour for the health and welfare 
fund. 


I have calculated that, on this basis, 
the daily pay now runs to about $39 a 
day. 

The reason why I rise to discuss this 
subject is that I have been hearing on 
the floor of the Senate arguments that, 
in order to keep our people employed, the 
U.S. Government must spend money by 
way of public works, financing of hous- 
ing construction, and otherwise. 

That argument is very appealing, but 
I put this question: What are the labor 
leaders trying to do with respect to help- 
ing people find jobs? How is the little 
man earning a wage far below the ap- 
proximately $40 a day going to get him- 
self in a position to buy a house or have 
one built? What are they doing to put 
Americans to work? 

It is ironic that, in view of what the 
Government is trying to do by way of 
helping individuals buy homes and help- 
ing people find jobs, we see practically 
annual demands for wage increases that 
would soon put houses beyond the reach 
of the ordinary worker to buy. 

If this group should obtain the in- 
crease requested, it would mean that the 
carpenters, the electricians, the plumb- 
ers, the tinners, and the painters would 
likewise get their demands for increased 
wages. 

I voted for the housing programs on 
a number of occasions. Now we are con- 
fronted, as we are practically every 
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year, with demands for increased wages 
and less hours for the same pay when 
these construction workers are earning 
$40 a day. 

How are we going to persuade people 
to study to be professors in colleges, or 
teachers in schools, or engineers, or 
nurses, when the most lucrative field of 
endeavor seems to lie in fields requir- 
ing less vigorous and lengthy training 
and preparation? 

I shall await with interest the argu- 
ments that will be made when the hous- 
ing bill comes before the Senate. 

Can the taxpayers of the United States 
suffer this inordinate drain upon their 
finances? Can they suffer the vision of 
government trying to help in the devel- 
opment of an industry to provide homes 
for its citizens while those who profit 
most want more and more out of every 
dollar the government puts into it? 

I realize that what I am talking about 
will mean bitter recriminations against 
me, but I would be a coward if I did not 
speak up. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article from the Cleveland 
Press of March 9, 1964, to which I have 
referred, may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Two BUILDING UNIONS Ask 7-Hour Day AND 
RAISE OF 40 CENTS AN HOUR 
(By Antony Mazzolini) 

A 40-cent hourly increase and 7-hour day 
are being sought by two major building 
trade unions in this year’s contract negotia- 
tions, 

The wage hike and one-hour reduction in 
the work day are being sought by Structural 
Ironworkers Local 17 and Bricklayers Local 5. 

Other crafts are expected to make pro- 
posals similar to those of the ironworkers 
and bricklayers in negotiations covering near- 
ly 40,000 construction workers in this area. 

The contracts of all the building trades 
unions, except that of Electrical Workers 
Local 38, expire at midnight April 30. 

Most of the 19 building trades unions are 
expected to be guided by negotiations be- 
tween a policy committee of the AFL-CIO 
Building Trades Council and a committee 
representing the Building Trades Employers 
Association and the Cleveland chapter of the 
Associated General Contractors of America. 

The BTC policy committee and employers’ 
committee are expected to begin negotiations 
in late March, said Thomas McDonald, BTC 
business manager. s 

The 3-year contract that expires this year 
provided wage increases of 15 cents annually 
for all the unions, except the bricklayers who 
negotiate their own contract outside of BTC 
negotiations. 

The bricklayers obtained 42 cents in 1961 
in their 3-year contract. Their hourly rate 
now is 84.30% plus employer payments of 20 
cents an hour for health and welfare and 
10 cents an hour for pensions. 

The ironworkers get $446 an hour plus 
10 cents an hour for the health and welfare 
fund. 

The electrical workers will get 12 cents an 
hour May 1 to pay for holidays under a 3- 
year contract that expires in 1965. 


THE AUTOMATION PROBLEM 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, it is en- 
couraging that the President has decided 
to make a study of the impact of auto- 
mation. 
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While I am sure the study he proposes 
will be worthwhile, I would be happier if 
he were following the approach I have 
proposed in my bill, S. 185, which pro- 
vides for a White House conference on 
the impact of automation. 

Besides combing the country for in- 
formation and recommendations on au- 
tomation, the White House conference 
method assures widespread kindling of 
interest in the problem itself. Since au- 
tomation is a recent and generally mis- 
understood problem, the public needs to 
know more about it, and this is accom- 
plished in the White House conference 
process which builds up from community 
to area to State levels. The data and 
recommendations finally considered in 
Washington are the end result of thou- 
sands of meetings in every section of the 
In this way the Nation speaks 


If the White House conference plan 
is well carried out, it is the best way I 
can think of for arriving at a national 
consensus on a problem of vital interest 
to us all. The problem is serious enough, 
and immediate enough, to require such 
a thorough study and then concerted 
action. 

The Christian Science Monitor for 
March 11, 1964, carries a penetrating edi- 
torial entitled The Priority Is People“ 
which underlines importance of dealing 
with the automation problem and I ask 
unanimous consent that this editorial be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

THE Priority Is PEOPLE 


President Johnson’s message on manpower 
defined the problem, suggested what should 
be done, and announced “two new major 
administration actions” that have been 
taken. One of the latter is the establish- 
ment of a Committee on Manpower to study 
the broad issues. Such study is obviously 
necessary. But no less urgent is the other 
more specific, and perhaps therefore more 
promising, administration action: a study of 
the impact of automation. 

The whole message should serve as a warn- 
ing, a spur to wise legislative action, and an 
encouragement to public discussion. But 
when the President says that his programs 
will succeed “only when we become deter- 
mined that nothing is to take priority over 
people,“ the question of automation comes 
to mind with special force. Probably civil 
rights is the only issue that might outrank 
the automation employment equation as 
“the major domestic challenge, really, of the 
sixties,” to use the Kennedy phrase. Even 
in civil rights the particular effect of auto- 
mation on the employment of unskilled non- 
white workers heightens the problem. 

Last year in the United States Secretary 
of Labor Wirtz said that automation is ab- 
solutely essential to the preservation of the 
productive advantage which this country 
has always had.” The solution then is not 
to stop the march of the machine, as attrac- 
tive as this may sometimes seem, but to use 
it to the best human advantage. 

Because of the speed of this march, plan- 
ning—by labor, management, and govern- 
ment—is more essential than in previous ages 
of technological advance. Automation is not 
Just a better mousetrap; it makes the mouse- 
trap obsolete. 

It also makes some workers obsolete. Not 
only the factory workers, who are estimated 
to be losing 200,000 jobs a year to automa- 
tion, but the white-collar workers—even 
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Junior executives—who are confronted by 
computerization of their jobs. 

At one extreme is the point of view that it 
is not automation that causes unemploy- 
ment, but the minimum wage law which 
prevents the hiring of workers not consid- 
ered worth the minimum wage. Another 
view is that of Henry Ford II, who said 
earlier this year that any loss of jobs was 
due not to too much technological progress 
“but too little.” 

Things have changed since the first Henry 
Ford brought more pay and more jobs to 
workers through a degree of mechanization. 
There was then a huge untapped market 
ready for the increased production. 

The new situation requires new thinking. 
The International Labor Organization is 
planning a conference representing 12 coun- 
tries this month. There have been others. 
Before the Senate is a proposal for a legis- 
lative “Hoover-type” commission on auto- 
mation. 

Meanwhile the administration study would 
seem to be the least that can be done. Labor 
has called for such study while expressing 
doubts about mere study. 

Certainly the study must lead to action. 
It could decide, for example, that the pres- 
ent Manpower Development and Training 
Act, helpful as it is, should be made less 
cumbersome in operation and perhaps avail- 
able to many more workers. There is the 
question not only of displaced workers but 
the “silent firings” of workers never hired 
for jobs no longer necessary. There is the 
question of identifying which industries will 
be hit with automation next, so plans for 
change can be made. 

“We can no longer value a man by the 
jobs he does: We've got to value him as a 
man,“ says Norbert Wiener from his long 
experience with cybernetics. 

This does not mean a return to 19th cen- 
tury “Taylorism,” with its intricate plans 
for paying a man not according to the posi- 
tion he held but to the skill and devotion 
with which he filled it. But as jobs change 
overnight, the individual ability to adapt 
will probably be at a premium. 

When the statistics are reeled off—the 
comparisons between a dwindling increase 
in jobs and a growing increase in labor 
force, for example—it becomes terribly clear 
that many people could get lost in the shuffle. 
We hope the problem will be seriously con- 
sidered at the forthcoming United Nations 
Conference on world trade. We are glad 
the U.S. administration is taking steps now. 


MANNED AIR AND AEROSPACE 
CRAFT AND NATIONAL SECURITY 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, with 
the trained Air Force flying officer rapid- 
ly being replaced by a system of com- 
puters and missiles, I think it behooves 
us to reflect briefly upon the wisdom of 
the metamorphosis and also the efficacy 
of it. An article by retired Army Col. D. 
P. Yuell in the American Security Coun- 
cil’s Washington Report, issue of Febru- 
ary 24, questions very seriously the de- 
pendability of our Nation’s missile sys- 
tem and the defense philosophy which 
places total reliance on missiles as a 
strategic panacea. 

The Yeuell article is an excellent corol- 
lary to a Washington Report on the same 
subject authored last May 6 by Dr. James 
D. Atkinson, associate professor at 
Georgetown University. 

The article written by Colonel Yeuell, 
who since 1960 has been in advanced pro- 
gram planning in the aerospace industry 
and a consultant on military technologi- 
cal problems, was the subject of an edi- 
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torial February 28 by James Flinchum, 
editor of the Cheyenne, Wyo., State 
Tribune. 

Editor Flinchum notes, “The debate 
over missile reliability has been raging 
for several years,” even while the 
United States has made great strides in 
weaponry. 

Colonel Yeuell cautions, however: 

The blunt fact is that no operational mis- 
sile or any prototype thereof has ever been 
married to a nuclear warhead for the com- 
pete test firing cycle from launch to tar- 
get. 


Editor Flinchum continues by under- 
scoring this statement: 

Because of the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty, 
we cannot now or in the future completely 
test the ability of our present missile sys- 
tem to fire, deliver, and explode a nuclear 
weapon on target. We can only guess and 
hope they will do so. This is one of the 
severely limiting factors of the Nuclear Test 
Ban Treaty. 


The frightening thought is that the 
Soviets have actually tested missiles with 
nuclear warheads from launch to target 
and we have not. 

Mr. President, on March 6 I placed in 
the Recorp several lines of testimony 
given by Secretary of Defense McNa- 
mara during hearings of the Armed 
Services Committee, February 20, 1963. 
In that testimony, Secretary McNamara 
stated: 

I do not believe any of them (our missiles) 
are proven in the sense you (Senator 
STENNIS) are using the word. For statistical 
reasons based on the law of probability, we 
must carry out a specific number of launch- 
ings under operational conditions in order 
to develop any accurate estimate of missile 
reliability. None of the weapons systems 
have passed through that, what I call re- 
liability testing, program as yet. They 
ee passed through it because of lack of 

e. 


Mr. President, in view of the questions 
which remain unanswered after the ad- 
ministration’s outraged indignation over 
the suggestion by Senator GOLDWATER 
that perhaps our missiles are not con- 
summately reliable, I should like to have 
placed in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD the articles by Dr. Atkin- 
son and Colonel Yeuell, as well as the 
editorial by the Wyoming State Tribune’s 
Jim Flinchum. 

I hope the views of these men will help 
dispel some of the questions which linger 
in the aftermath of Senator GOLDWATER’S 
statement and the reluctance of the ad- 
ministration to propound a declarative 
reply. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From Washington Report, May 6, 1963] 
MANNED AIR AND AEROSPACE CRAFT AND U.S. 
NATIONAL SECURITY 
(By Dr. James D. Atkinson) 

(Eprror’s Note.—Dr. James D. Atkinson is 
associate professor at Georgetown University 
and a research associate in its Center for 
Strategic Studies. He is president of the 
American Military Institute and has written 
widely in the field of military affairs.) 

Throughout military history, no search has 
been more persistent than the search for the 
ultimate weapon, the impregnable position, 
the invulnerable force. Now in America in 
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this decade of the 1960’s, the search seems 
finally to have centered on the ballistic mis- 
sile as the invulnerable answer to the com- 
plex problems of defense which beset us. 

Underlying this missile strategy is a quan- 
tity theory of warfare. It assumes that X 
numbers of missiles directed against Y tar- 
gets will equate with absolute deterrence. 
But now, and especially in the future, arma- 
ments competition is not solely quantitative. 
The United States might, for example, be 
able to convince the Soviet Union that we 
can and will maintain superiority in the 
production of missiles. We are unlikely, how- 
ever, to convince the Soviets that they will 
be unable to achieve scientific and technical 
breakthroughs which might give them over- 
all military parity and perhaps even super- 
lority at some period in the future. 

Within the next decade, both the United 
States and the Soviet Union can be expected 
to devote strenuous efforts to countering or 
neutralizing threats posed by the ICBM and 
the IRBM. Should Soviet efforts prove suc- 
cessful even to a limited degree, the present 
and projected numerically superior missile 
capability of the United States may be largely 
neutralized. Conversely, the possession by 
either the United States or the Soviet Union 
of a manned, continuously powered, non- 
orbiting spacecraft would have a strategic 
impact quite without relation to quantity. 

All of this is not to say that missiles are 
worthless. They may be most useful, but 
they are inherently inflexible and thus 
should be complemented and supplemented 
by the flexibility provided only by manned 
systems. 

It is to say that we must avoid the Magi- 
not line thinking which assumes that a fu- 
ture war (or its prevention) is based on a 
ballistic missile exchange. Despite the most 
careful mathematical measuring and weigh- 
ing, warfare does not develop according to 
preconceived images. 

The current debate over the RS-70 will 
alone have served a useful purpose if it 
causes us to rethink the entire question of 
manned air, aerospace, and spacecraft. Dur- 
ing and beyond the next decade, there appear 
to be vast new possibilities for using manned 
systems in preventing general thermonuclear 
war and in controlling limited and uncon- 
ventional warfare. VTOL’s (verticle takeoff 
and landing) convertiplanes, air cushion 
vehicles, very low level penetration aircraft, 
ultrahigh altitude aircraft, aerospace and 
space craft—all indicate the expansion of 
ideas, the development of tactics, and the 
utilization of technology in support of strat- 
egy that can be applied to present and to 
future modes of conflict facing us. 

In the coming decade and, even more im- 
portantly, in the years beyond, manned sys- 
tems will offer these significant advantages 
over missiles: 

1. Operational capabilities: Among these 
are an unpredictable flight pattern; a supe- 
rior ability to carry out electronic counter- 
measures and to operate foxing devices to 
foil enemy defenses; an enhanced versatility, 
notably standoff capability; propulsion sys- 
tems based on nuclear fuel or, perhaps, on 
fuel cells; and an enhanced reliability fac- 
tor as a result of the ability to improvise and 
to make repairs in flight. 

2. Controlled launch: Manned air or aero- 
space craft can be launched in response to 
a low-grade equivocal warning and can later 
be recalled. This permits a significant safety 
cushion with reference to unverified warnings 
for which missiles cannot at all be launched, 
but which should require a controlled reac- 
tion on our part. 

3. Show of force: Manned systems provide 
the show of force so often important in de- 
terring a potential enemy military move. 
This role is automatically denied to missiles. 
The importance of the show of force in main- 
taining the general peace has often been 
demonstrated. The display of strength 
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through the deployment of obvious military 
power has a psycho-political value which can 
scarcely be obtained from missiles buried 
deep in underground silos. The rapid re- 
sponse and controlled presence of a squadron 
of RS-70’s, for example, would give signifi- 
cantly observable evidence of U.S. intensions 
to safeguard the peace in a threatened area. 

4. Sustained information gathering: Mis- 
siles are incapable of reporting what has been 
accomplished by their strikes. Manned sys- 
tems can do more than just report their own 
mission achievements; they also can supply 
continuous assessments of missile strikes, 
target damage, shifting of mobile targets, 
and the like. The side with such continuing 
information fights with clear vision, the 
other side fights blindfolded. Such sustained 
information gathering can best be per- 
formed—and in most instances only be per- 
formed—by manned air or aerospace craft. 

5. The mix factor in deterrence: The va- 
riety of our possible choices of action adds 
immeasurably to an enemy’s complications 
in preparing responses to our capabilities. 
The “mix” compounds the task of the en- 
emy. This makes deterrence meaningful. 
There are many uncertainties and unknown 
factors in working out the problems of of- 
fense versus defense, since the acid test is— 
and only is—actual war. Hence those things 
which complicate the enemy’s task set up 
cautionary signals for him. Those things— 
such as complete or even too great a reliance 
on missiles—which simplify this problem, 
reduce his uncertainties and unknown fac- 
tors. Such simplification may tempt the en- 
emy to deliver a surprise attack. Above all, 
the mix is significant in the load factor which 
it places on a potential enemy's defense struc- 
ture. The Soviets are not all powerful; there 
are many limitations on what they can do. 
Every time we force another defensive re- 
quirement on them, it limits their capabil- 
ity in the development of qualitative break- 
throughs in offensive weapons. 

While manned systems can be expected 

to take on increased importance in‘the next 
decade and beyond, there are three areas 
that seem worthy of special note. These 
are: 
1. Low-altitude penetration aircraft: In- 
creasingly, it would seem that very fast and 
ultra-low-level aircraft will have high sur- 
vivability in face of enemy defense capabili- 
ties. Advances now on the horizon in ter- 
rain avoidance equipment suggest that low- 
altitude penetration aircraft will have very 
great utility in unconventional, limited, and 
general war situations. 

2. Carrier aircraft: Deployed aircraft-car- 
rier-based forces appear to be less vulnerable 
to surprise attack, particularly to ballistic 
missiles. Carrier-based aircraft will in many 
cases be more efficient than land-based air- 
craft because of the geographic considera- 
tions involved. In fact, carrier aircraft may 
be the “door-opener” for land-based aircraft 
in an area in which it is desirable to assist 
forces friendly to the United States. Addi- 
tionally, carrier-based aircraft can put up 
a maximum air effort immediately upon ar- 
rival in an area. This latter factor can be 
expected to have increased importance in 
the sub-limited challenges with which we 
will be confronted in the coming years. The 
contribution of carrier task forces to the mix 
is likewise important since there is much 
evidence to suggest that no small portion 
of the Soviet military effort is directed toward 
countering them. 

3. Manned low space and spacecraft: The 
X-15 rocket research aircraft has flown at 
314,750 feet. . Manned aerospace or low space 
craft will be operational at altitudes well in 
excess of this figure in the next 10 years. 
Such craft will possess obvious attack cupa- 
bilities. Equally important will be the in- 
telligence capabilities which will flow from 
the operation of manned low space craft. 
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In the 1960’s and 1970's, the outer space 
environment offers intriguing new possibil- 
ities for the exercise of power by the United 
States in the interest of maintaining peace. 
Manned systems in space have the potential 
for controlling the communications utility 
and the military threat of attack from space. 
Thus, for example, the United States might 
well preclude a trouble-inciting nation from 
effective functioning on earth and from con- 
ducting operations in and from space. 

The military exploitation of space will re- 
quire large expenditures and much vision. 
Most of all it will require the abandonment 
of the naive belief that we can treat space 
as a peaceful arena while the Soviet Union 
actively pursues a course in which the sci- 
entific side of space is merely incidental to 
the military. 

SUMMARY 

Whether one envisions manned systems 
operating at very low levels, at high alti- 
tudes, in low space, or well out in space, 
present and projected technological advances 
indicate that manned systems are not ob- 
solescent. Rather they will assume new and 
higher roles in the makeup of a credible 
strategic deterrent, and in winning and 
rendering harmless limited or unconven- 
tional wars. 

The creative, competitive thrust of the 
American free enterprise system offers us 
significant advantages in the research and 
development of the material for advanced 
manned systems. The American heritage 
of drive-to-win offers equally great advan- 
tages in the area of human resources. These 
factors do not guarantee success. They do 
offer the potential—if we have the will to 
develop and employ them—for victory. 

Our present policies with reference to 
research for and development of manned 
weapons systems will—if continued—jeop- 
ardize the future security of the nation 
to an irretrievable degree. Equally danger- 
ous for the future is the temptation held 
out to the Soviets to play the game of stra- 
tegic blackmail, or, worse, the temptation 
to gamble on a first strike against America. 


[From the Cheyenne (Wyo.) State Tribune, 
Feb. 28, 1964] 
MISSILE DEPENDABILITY 


Not only was Senator GOLDWATER correct 
in raising doubts about this Nation's missile 
dependability, but the entire defense pro- 
gram of this Nation of the sixties that tends 
to place total reliance on missiles as a stra- 
tegic panacea can well be questioned by every 
thoughtful American. 

So wrote in essence, Col. D. P. Yeuell, Jr., 
a West Point graduate who retired from the 
Army in 1960 after a career as an artillery- 
man and staff planner, in an issue of the 
Washington Report of the American Security 
Council published this week. 

This studious essay, which does not pur- 
port in any sense of the word to be a white 
paper for GOLDWATER but which very well 
could be used as one by the Arizona Senator, 
raises some grave questions about this coun- 
try’s current defense program. It also offers 
some serious hindsight to the questionable 
aims that led us into the nuclear test ban 
treaty with the Communists. 

Colonel Yeuell, now a civilian consultant 
in the aerospace industry, is a onetime Army 
careerist who plainly supports the idea that 
we must not place all of our reliance in 
missiles or in any one weapon and who in- 
terestingly enough fayors both manned and 
unmanned systems. In other words, we 
would judge he wants both bombers and 
missiles as our primary deterrent. 

The debate over missile reliability has been 
raging for several years, Colonel Yeuell 
notes; and this country has made great 
strides in this type of weaponry. But he 
raises the question about whether too much 
has been claimed for it. In considering 
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claims and counterclaims, he points out, 
very careful consideration must be given to 
the distinction between mechanical reliabil- 
ity, and the dependability with which a 
missile system achieves its overall purpose. 

This is the total performance capability 
of a missile: Its firing and its delivery to 
the target of a nuclear warhead which also 
is exploded. 

Colonel Yeuell points out that the country 
must face “the blunt fact that no opera- 
tional missile or any prototype thereof has 
ever been ‘married’ to a nuclear warhead for 
the complete test-firing cycle from launch 
to target” although he notes that a partial 
test was achieved with the firing of a Polaris 
missile with warhead attached in 1963. 

Further tests in this realm cannot be 
brought about because of the limitations 
imposed by the nuclear test ban treaty. 

We should like to underscore this state- 
ment: Because of the nuclear test ban treaty, 
we cannot now or in the future completely 
test the ability of our present missile sys- 
tems to fire and deliver and explode a nuclear 
weapon on target. We can only guess and 
hope they will do so. That is one of the 
severely limiting factors of the nuclear test 
ban treaty. 

Colonel Yeuell also raises the point we 
need to test further the capabilities of our 
currently prime weapons in the missile field: 
Titan II and Minuteman. Recently, he says, 
it has been pointed out that the reliability 
of their total systems has been announced 
as in excess of 70 percent for preoperational 
tests. But considering, says this writer, that 
these at present are the world's most com- 
plex weapons systems, such levels of pre- 
dicted success “appear to be highly 
optimistic.” 

Even with our present standards no mod- 
ern weapons ever have approached this de- 
gree of success from an operational stand- 
point as compared with test results, he says, 
adding that no perfect weapons system is 
ever expected by military people. 

Therefore the question still remains, how 
operationally dependable are they? 

Yeuell says operational readiness is even 
less predictable, and cites the checkout 
methods employed for Minuteman where 
computers are used for this procedure both 
at the launch site and in flight. Computers 
and other machines still are used by people, 
says Yeuell, and while the former may be 
reliable the latter always involves some ele- 
ments of human error. 

“Missiles of these advanced types leave 
many questions open as to how well they 
function under the variables and pressures 
of live operations,” writes Colonel Yeuell. 

As for the application of all this to the 
present, Colonel Yeuell points out that in 
the present fiscal year SAC’s manned bomber 
forces will be decreased some 30 percent 
largely because of the scrapping of the B- 
47's, along with the elimination of the first 
generation Atlas squadrons which will be felt 
first here at Warren Air Force Base. 

Yeuell also notes with some implied un- 
easiness that the Soviets proposed disarma- 
ment of conventional forces in the 1950's and 
of nuclear forces in the 1960's as evinced by 
the nuclear test ban, contending that they 
have sought our disarmament in areas in 
which they would like to see us weakened. 
He then adds: “One may well inquire, there- 
fore, the true meaning of the Soviet proposal 
to scrap all bomber aircraft.” 

He concludes with the statement that with 
so many unpredictable factors in the matters 
of war, there is no proof whether all-missile 
or bomber-missile defense is the best. But 
he notes, with a reference back to World War 
II when one nation fatally placed all of its 
military deterrent in one thing, that a Magi- 
not line of missiles waiting in concrete silos 
can become outmoded like anything else. 

Colonel Yeuell’s remarkably perceptive 
treatise on the current debate on missile re- 
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liability, and the controversy over whether 
we shall have a carefully integrated defense 
setup or one based essentially on one type of 
weapon, is deserving of widespread consider- 
ation both by the country’s leadership as well 
as the general public. 


[From Washington Report, Feb. 24, 1964] 
MISSILE DEPENDABILITY? 
(By Col. Donovan B. Yeuell, Jr.) 


(Eprror's Norx. -A graduate of West Point, 
Col. Donovan P. Yeuell, Jr., retired from 
the U.S. Army after a distinguished career 
as an artilleryman and staff planner. Since 
1960-he has been in advanced program plan- 
ning in the aerospace industry and a con- 
sultant on military-technological problems.) 

In the 1960’s the United States is tending 
to embrace guided and ballistic missiles as 
a strategic panacea. For, based in large 
measure on theoretical predictions and 
highly controlled scientific tests, American 
missiles have become our star performer in 
the current drama of “deterrence.” This 
may be all to the good. The new technol- 
ogies that have permitted our decision- 
makers to make the momentous judgments 
favoring missiles are awesome indeed. To 
be sure, we are on the crest of a technological 
avalanche that has literally made possible 
what once was impossible. But every 
thoughtful American can properly question 
whether this new weaponry claims more 
than it can deliver. 

Elements of dependability: The American 
people are entitled to more than either a 
statistical survey or a mystical and conde- 
scending assessment of how much security 
the ICBM's, IRBM’s, and MRBM's are buying. 
With due regard for not giving away our 
secrets, the country needs to know in gen- 
eral terms how well these missiles would 
function if used. The answer lies in a vast 
complex of technical and operational fac- 
tors. It can be appreciated that many of the 
variables in a dependability assessment are 
bound to be applied subjectively. Until 
experience provides a broader statistical base, 
the thinking citizen will have to count on 
a judgment somewhere in between extreme 
viewpoints. 

The subject has been one of continuing 
debate for several years. Its current revival 
is important at this turning point in our 
defenses. For an intelligent assessment of 
the problem, a clear distinction should be 
made between mechanical reliability and the 
dependability with which a missile system 
accomplishes its overall purposes. Reliabil- 
ity of a mechanical malfunction type shares 
the pro's and con's of dependability with 
readiness, survivability, penetration, and hu- 
man performance. As experience grows, the 
relative weights will shift, and the confidence 
factors in dependability will improve. These 
military-technological factors are germane to 
the dependability question: 

1. Estimated missile reliability against 
deterioration, over that indeterminate pe- 
riod until and if fired operationally. 

2. Acceptability of probable errors: propel- 
lant, electronics, mechanical, and ballistic. 

3. Proven reliability of total system and 
its parts—or mean-time-between-failure 
(MTBF) experience. 

4. Soundness of targeting gunnery tech- 
niques; i.e., methodoloy of programing for 
launch, guidance, correction, and arming of 
warhead. 

5. Vulnerability to destruct at launch 
site and in flight—direct attack, sabotage, 
electronic countermeasures (ECM), decoys. 

6. Statistical validity of test and theoret- 
ical data for reliability extrapolation and 
mathematical techniques for telemetry, and 
automatic data processing systems (ADPS). 

Add to these considerations the rigorous 
demands of training, maintenance, and com- 
bat readiness, and you have a basis for the 
vital “confidence” factor. This constitutes 
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the aggregate feel“ on the part of responsi- 
ble military commanders and technical di- 
rectors that the missiles deployed and 
Planned will, in relation to the total stra- 
tegic posture, achieve anticipated results. 

Senator GOLDWATER'S charges: When Sena- 
tor Barry GOLDWATER raised the question in 
January of 1964, it was high time that mis- 
sile dependability be opened wider to public 
scrutiny. This question is perfectly fair. 
Senator GOLDWATER is not alone; there are 
many qualified authorities who will not ac- 
cept any absolute weapon contentions, be 
they for missiles, neutron bombs, or space 
vehicles. Hopefully, the investigation to be 
made by Senator Srennis’s Preparedness 
Subcommittee will produce objective find- 
ings, but not without overcoming extremes 
on both sides. The assertions of assurance 
by Secretary of Defense McNamara do not 
entirely remove, but rather sharpen the 
question whether or not the American peo- 
ple are being expected to accept without a 
doubt that missiles are dependable. 

The Defense Secretary’s presentation to 
Congress late in January 1964 is central to 
the debate. With the B-52’s (main stra- 
tegic bomber aircraft), we have gained con- 
siderable operational experience. The de- 
pendability rate of a bomber not to abort 
can be, therefore, closely established. On 
the other hand, the Minuteman, being new 
in the strategic retaliatory force, has ac- 
quired little experience. Operational test 
firings have so far indicated a high reli- 
ability rate, but “the number of firings is too 
small for a firm estimate.“ Hence, we use 
a wide range of dependability for Minute- 
man. “As a result of our penetration aids 
and numerical superiority, once our 
missiles are launched and on their way they 
would destroy their targets.“ Mr. McNamara 
paired this thought with “greater uncer- 
tainty about the proportion of the bombers 
that will get through" because of Soviet 
air defenses. The Defense Secretary then 
spoke of the “striking conclusion” that there 
is “greater uncertainty about the systems 
dependability of the B-52’s than about 
the Minuteman.” But can such a conclusion 
be drawn from this uneven comparison be- 
tween a proven operational system and a 
partially tested theoretical system? 

This missile matter is not merely an idle 
argument. Neither the opponents nor advo- 
cates can prove their case short of war. 
Theory and experience are in conflict. 
Hence, it is of special importance to look at 
all sides objectively. The concern under- 
pins more than the realm of strategic bal- 
listic missiles in a possible United States- 
U.S.S.R. nuclear exchange. Missile depend- 
ability bears on air and missile defense sys- 
tems; on many tactical weapons that might 
be used short of allout war; on civil defense; 
and on the future of rocketry in the atmos- 
phere and space alike, for both scientific and 
utilitarian purposes. It is also related to 
the great uncertainties arising from the 
blunt fact that no operational missile or any 
prototype thereof has ever been “married” 
to a nuclear warhead for the complete test 
firing cycle from launch to target. These 
are considerations indeed worthy of inquiry. 
Dependability, in fact, has become a kind of 
hallmark of modern technology as it relates 
to our defense posture. 

Acceptable dependability: A word is in 
order about “how dependable is acceptable?” 
Gen. Thomas Power, commanding SAC which 
has the largest share of operational respon- 
sibility for delivering strategic missiles, made 
the following comments in late 1963. (His 
remarks covered manned aircraft as well as 
missiles, but the point is valid for both.) 
Said he: “Not every bomb is going to arrive 
at the target. Many will be destroyed by 
enemy action. Some will be duds. But we 
have figured this all out mathematically for 
e-ery sortie and every weapon, and we have 
arrived at a confidence factor * * * I have 
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a 90-percent confidence factor using dif- 
ferent types of weapons from different areas 
to get a reliability factor that is acceptable 
* * * if they all got there, yes, we would 
be overbombing and overkilling.” 

No matter how you read it, here is evi- 
dence of the highest order that dependabil- 
ity must be compensated for by deliberate 
redundancy of attack. 

The specifics of technical makeup, per- 
formance, and target-hit necessarily remain 
classified, but these are not necessary to a 
public understanding of whether missiles are 
being oversold or not. In the light of our 
national experience and fascination with 
“fixit” solutions, the United States needs to 
ask continually if such sophisticated gadgets 
are being properly balanced with our whole 
arsenal of weapons, or are being emphasized 
to the exclusion of other weaponry. Secre- 
tary McNamara assured the Congress that 
“our presently planned program retains for 
us sufficient flexibility to make changes in 
time to meet any Soviet program shift.” The 
obvious caveat is that no weapon is the ab- 
solute and exclusive answer to complex 
security problems. 

Congressional concern: Missile depend- 
ability has usually been tied to the future of 
manned aircraft. Missile reliability was 
questioned by the House Armed Services 
Committee as early as 1961. The committee 
had these things to say about over-reliance 
on missiles: “The manned bomber, the one 
strategic weapon which has been tried and 
which works, appears to be destined to be- 
come the forgotten weapon in our arse- 
nal. * * * Without intending to minimize 
the importance of the intercontinental bal- 
listic missile * * * are we proceeding too 
rapidly in the area of what is essentially an 
unknown weapon at the cost of weapons 
whose capabilities are tried and known?” 

The committee pointed out that, although 
extrapolation of scientific data may let us 
assume that our nuclear weapons will work, 
“it nevertheless remains a fact that none of 
these weapons, as a complete weapons sys- 
tem, has ever been tested under conditions 
approximating those of combat * * *” In 
this connection it should be noted that not 
until 1963 was the first U.S. missile firing of 
a nuclear warhead achieved by marrying it 
to a Polaris missile which delivered it to 
the target. This rather marginal experience 
will not be extended to other missiles un- 
der the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty. 

Engineering reliability: When the depend- 
ability issue is not implied in counterargu- 
ment to developing more advanced manned 
aircraft, it may be brought up incidentally, 
as in the case of the nuclear test ban. Or 
cited in its engineering context. Some ex- 
tracts from a recent talk by Lt. Gen. Howell 
Estes, vice commander of the Air Force Sys- 
tem Command—exhorting the Air Force/in- 
dustry team to bear down on the reliability 
problem—set forth some principles and 
working rules. While it is a hopeful sign 
that the problem is thus recognized, the fact 
that it is of such moment does not as yet 
suggest great comfort to be found in our de- 
pendability. Drawing on his intimate tech- 
nological background, General Estes warned 
that: 

“Among the many elements of a technical 
program, none interact more vigorously or 
are more influential on all the others than 
the selection of a desired reliability level 
and the devising of the plan and controls 
through which this level will be achieved. 

* . > 0 * 

“Progress in system reliability, though 
notable in many instances, has simply 
not been adequate overall * * *. A failure 
of a $25 fuel valve in a ballistic missile 
brougħt about both loss of the bird and 
major damage to the launch site for a total 
bill of $22 million, 


* * . * * 
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“So important has electronic reliability 
become to overall mission success that 
* * * our attention has been concentrated 
on this feld. Future efforts must be toward 
nonelectronic equipment reliability * * * 
propulsion, hydraulic, flight control and 
other similar mechanical subsystems.” 

In describing what both the Air Force and 
its industrial partners need to do, General 
Estes left no doubt that there is decidedly 
room for improvement. 

Professional military viewpoint: In this 
period when theoretical mathematicians 
hold ascendancy in defense matters, it is 
all too easy to overlook our experienced, 
professional military men whose lives are 
dedicated to national security. No one man 
is more responsible for America’s strategic 
deterrence than Gen. Curtis LeMay. While 
not criticizing the reliability of missiles di- 
rectly, the Air Force Chief of Staff strongly 
implied some shortcomings in the depend- 
ability of missiles as a predominant stra- 
tegic arm. General LeMay made these com- 
ments at the end of 1963: 

“There simply is not and never will be 
a single perfect weapons system * * *. I 
am in complete agreement with the need for 
modern, effective ballistic missile systems. 


* . * * . 


“The very presence of the manned air- 
craft in the overall force, side by side with 
the ballistic missile, compounds manyfold 
the offensive and defensive problems of the 
enemy. 

* . * . * 

“Now, the question is not, which weapon 
system is better—missiles or aircraft * * * 
they are complementing—not competitive 
. We must develop and produce a 
new manned strategic aircraft.” 

Two phases of dependability: Two broad 
phases of a missile’s life should be consid- 
ered. Certainly, the reliability of missiles 
during the research, development, testing, 
engineering, and production phases has 
reached levels of required acceptability here- 
tofore unheard of. Once deployed, however, 
missiles also place demands on the other de- 
pendability factors. In something like half 
a generation, the marvels of technology 
ranging in giant steps from advanced theory 
to electronic, mechanical, and metallurgical- 
cryogenic advances—have attained a work- 
able excellence that already marks them as 
major breakthroughs. The orders of reli- 
ability on total ICBM systems like the Titan 
II and Minuteman recently have been an- 
nounced as in excess of 70 percent for pre- 
operational tests. Considering that these are 
the world's most complex weapons, such lev- 
els of predicted success appear to be highly 
optimistic. Even with stringent contempo- 
rary American technological-military stand- 
ards weapons systems have never come any- 
where near this close to anticipated opera- 
tional, as distinguished from test results. 
Dependability is an historic military con- 
sideration; no perfect weapon system is ever 
expected by military people. Certainly, no 
manned bomber system or conventional ar- 
tillery formation has ever reached such a 
figure as “70-percent effective.” Military op- 
erational experience would make a reason- 
ably prudent man settle for weapons systems 
capable of 25 to 50 percent of the book ef- 
fects. Tribute and confidence are owed to 
our scientific-industrial talent for the ex- 
acting results so far achieved. But while the 
technical standards are being continually 
pushed higher, the question still remains, 
how operationally dependable are they? 

The other phase, operational readiness, is 
far less predictable. Field conditions natu- 
rally differ from those of the missile ranges, 
even when the imponderables of combat are 
accounted. Given such sophisticated mis- 
sile systems as the Minuteman, where com- 
puters are used for missile checkout at both 
the launch site and in flight, there is still 
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room for human error. Some missile crew- 
member might be a few minutes late in plug- 
ging in and activating the checkout com- 
puter. Or another crewman might misread 
an electronic warning. Communications 
breakdowns cannot be legislated against, nor 
has the machine yet been invented which 
can exercise human judgments, or correct all 
human errors. The point needs no belabor- 
ing. People use machines, and even if the 
latter are highly reliable, the former will 
always embody some elements of chance. 
Lacking the large bank of performance data 
that may be drawn from the actual experi- 
ence in use of other weaponry, missiles of 
these advanced types leave many questions 
open as to how well they function under the 
variables and pressures of live operations. 

With due regard to the excellence of our 
scientists and engineers, our technicians and 
military commanders, and our amazing ad- 
vances in sophisticated technologies, the to- 
tal experience with missiles so far lacks 
knowledge of some of the key factors upon 
which decisions embracing reliability should 
be made. With all the attendant wonders 
of mid-20th century science, we still have 
no realistic basis to expect too much for this 
relatively untried weaponry. We dare not 
stake the major share of our security on 
it. 

Trends in major missiles: When President 
Kennedy was at the Air Force Academy in 
1963 he referred to certain popular beliefs 
that missiles would be ending the use of 
manned aircraft. Nothing could be further 
from the truth,” he told the air cadets. But 
is it nevertheless true that missiles pre- 
dominate? 

How big an investment has the United 
States in these new weapons? Fiscal years 
1963 and 1964 saw the largest outlays for 
strategic missiles. Missile weapon systems 
became a billion-dollar Defense Department 
budget item in 1952, although very little of 
this amount was devoted to strategic mis- 
siles. For fiscal years 1963 and 1964, such 
weapons account for six to seven billion dol- 
lars yearly. In 1952 nearly all funds ex- 
pended on missiles were in the air defense 
category. In 1964, long-range missiles ab- 
sorb about half the total money for mis- 
siles. 

As to numbers of missiles, the proposed fis- 
cal year 1965 budget will augment the pres- 
ent 600-plus long-range missiles of the At- 
las, Minuteman, and Polaris types to 1,000. 
The number of SAC bombers will decrease 
from 1,300 to around 900, largely because 
of B-47 bomber obsolescence. Polaris sub- 
marine missiles, like the Minuteman, seem 
to be growing in dependability and are well 
along toward their programed goals in terms 
of numbers. This same budget calls for 
scrapping a number of the “first generation” 
Atlas missile squadrons. The more advanced 
Titan missiles are now fully deployed and 
remain, for the present, in the “inventory.” 
The manned bomber strength drops by al- 
most 30 percent; but an augmented inven- 
tory of “hardened” Titans, Minutemen, and 
ocean-protected Polaris missiles are by no 
means fully accepted as compensating for 
manned systems. 

An interesting sidelight comes from cur- 
rent disarmament offers. Traditionally the 
Soviets have proposed disarming in areas in 
which they would like to see us weakened— 
conventional forces in the 19508, nuclear 
test ban in 1963. One may well inquire, 
therefore, the true meaning of the Soviet 
proposal to scrap all bomber aircraft. Is 
this just another ploy on their part, to main- 
tain the psycho-political initiative? Or 
could it mean that they are more concerned 
about our manned aircraft systems than our 
missiles? 

No analysis can prove any side of this 
question beforehand; for there are too many 
unpredictable factors in matters of war. We 
do, however, need to urge a great measure 
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of reason both on the officials responsible 
and on their critics. And regardless of our 
domestic politics or Soviet tactics, we Ameri- 
cans need to learn much more about whether 
or not we are in fact placing too much con- 
fidence in missiles for the keeping of an 
uneasy peace or the winning of a possible 
war. What if missiles do not measure up to 
present expectations? How long will our 
present bomber force be effective? How 
much leadtime does it take to produce a 
new generation of bombers? A Maginot Line 
of missiles waiting in concrete silos can 
become outmoded. For one or both sides 
will find a defense against ballistic, strategic 
missiles. The march of technology will sure- 
ly open up new vistas. When this happens, 
will we be ready with newer weapons systems 
that can insure our national security? 


SENATOR DOMINICK ASSESSES A 
CROSSROAD IN U.S. FOREIGN 
POLICY 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, less 
than 2 months ago the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Dominick] outlined a 
brilliant philosophy for national secu- 
rity in a speech that received nationwide 
attention. It was my privilege to have 
that speech placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of January 20. I am pleased to 
be able to take the floor again today, Mr. 
President, to cause to have inserted in 
the Recorp of this body another master- 
fully prepared address by my friend from 
Colorado. 

Speaking February 29 at the Republi- 
can State Convention in Oklahoma City, 
Okla., Senator Dominick traced the 
shameful conduct of our foreign policy 
through the past 3 years—years that saw 
the United States condone a massacre at 
the Bay of Pigs, sponsor a Communist 
takeover in Laos, and surrender our pre- 
eminence in Panama. 

In a presentation destined to join his 
earlier speech before the Air War Col- 
lege as vital references in the study of 
foreign policy, Senator Dominick states: 

After 4 years of Democrat foreign policy, 
Cuba has been transformed into an island 
firmly in Communist control; with the 
second largest arsenal of military weap- 
ons in the hemisphere; with around- 
the-clock Communist propaganda pouring 
into Central and South America; export- 
ing arms and trained saboteurs to Cen- 
tral and South American countries; con- 
victed by the Organization of American 
States as guilty of exporting aggression to 
other countries in this hemisphere; and a 
training camp for Communist provocateurs 
active from Venezuela, to Ghana, to Gabon, 
to Zanzibar, to Burma. 


My friend from the Rockies struck 
deep at the heart of the crises in Ameri- 
ca’s foreign relations with the state- 
ment: 


For 4 years Democrat foreign policy has 
been based on the principles that commu- 
nism will evolve into something with which 
we can live if we do nothing to disturb its 
leaders; that Khrushchey is the most moder- 
ate of Communists and cannot be forced into 
a corner lest we get someone worse; and that 
communism thrives amongst the poor and 
uneducated and hence can be overcome by 
scattering Yankee dollars. Each of these 
planks have been demonstrated failures of 
self-delusions. After 4 years of these pol- 
icies the free world is in disarray, the NATO 
Alliance is shattered at the political level, 
the last strongholds of freedom in Asia are 
tottering, and communism is on the march 
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in Africa and South America. Our prestige 
about which we were so concerned in 1960 
is now nonexistent and every pipsqueak na- 
tion in the world is taking turns first kick- 
ing us around and then demanding foreign 
ald. 


In fact, if I might make an observa- 
tion of my own, it has long occurred to 
me that an attitude of belligerence spiked 
by liberal doses of bloody anti-Ameri- 
canism seems to warm the heart of our 
foreign aid officials and actually en- 
hances the stature of a nation seeking 
the Lanqui“ dollar. 

Senator Dominick continues: 

For 4 years, recognition of the dangers 
faced by the free world have been studiously 
avoided. For 4 years the steady downhill 
progress of freedom has been overlooked by 
use of oratory instead of organization; pal- 
liatives instead of plans; and forensics in- 
stead of foresight. Action is needed now if 
we are to regain self-respect, stability in 
foreign fields, opportunity to resist Com- 
munist encroachments, and success in future 
problems. 


As in his earlier speech, the Senator 
does not point with alarm without pro- 
pounding positive recommendations to 
correct the crisis of confidence existing 
between America and her allies. 

Under the subtitle The Will To Live,” 
the Senator enumerates 10 positive 
points that read like an outline for 
America’s return to political sanity. The 
last of the Senator's points, but by no 
means the least salient one, is the rec- 
ommendation that we “stop apologizing 
for the very factors which have made 
this country the greatest nation on earth, 
and make it known that we intend to 
take such steps as may be necessary to 
give people existing under Communist 
terror the hope of living under freedom’s 
banner.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Senator Dommnick’s profound 
and scholarly address before the Okla- 
homa Republican State Convention be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
with my remarks and my sincere felici- 
tations. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A CROSSROAD. IN U.S. FOREIGN POLICY 

(By Perer H. Dominick, U.S, Senator) 

Four years ago a vibrant man was cam- 
paigning for high public office in this coun- 
try. Two of the three major campaign issues 
as defined by him were (1) inaction by the 
Eisenhower regime in solving the Cuban 
problem, (2) loss of U.S. prestige in world 
affairs. 

No one can say whether or not the Ken- 
nedy position on these points was respon- 
sible for winning the election by a few votes, 
but there is little doubt that it played a 
substantial part. Since we are once again 
approaching a presidential election it is 


worth while to reexamine the premise on 
which these issues were based, to study the 
results of the Democrat administration of 
foreign policy in the last 4 years, and to 
suggest some remedies for the problems we 
are now facing. 

In 1960 Castro had already come to power 
in Cuba with the active backing of a major- 
ity of Cuban professional and middle income 
groups. This support had been given mas- 
sive publicity in this country, and the news 
media, spearheaded by Herbert Matthews of 
the New York Times, had hailed Castro as 
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a conquering hero who would return liberty 
to the Cuban people. Disillusionment, how- 
ever, had set in as more and more commu- 
nistic terror tactics were unfurled, climaxed 
by Castro’s public announcement in the 
spring of 1960 that he was a Communist 
and embraced support from the Soviets and 
other communistic nations. Refugees were 
commencing to pour into our country and 
demands for action to eliminate this Com- 
munist beachhead in this hemisphere were 
broadcast by Americans and Cubans alike. 
During the interval between the election of 
1960 and the inauguration of 1961, Ken- 
nedy was briefed on the project already un- 
derway to equip, train, transport and sup- 
port a small group of Cuban exiles who 
would land on Cuban soil, establish a pro- 
visional government, and request support 
from the United States and other free world 
countries. 

By January 1961, these exiles had been 
gathered together and training and equip- 
ping were proceeding, but no date or place 
had been set for the landing and the final 
plan had not been cleared by the National 
Security Council. Following inauguration, 
Plans for this expedition formalized: the 
date and place were decided upon by Presi- 
dent Kennedy; the transport ships were set 
in motion; the first air attacks initiated; 
the men were landed; and at the last pos- 
sible minute the administration withdrew 
authorization for any air cover. 

We know, to our sorrow, the disastrous Bay 
of Pigs, which will be a black mark on 
the history of U.S. honesty and in- 
tegrity. We know, to our shame, the Gov- 
ernment initiated and supported attempts 
to trade tractors for prisoners of that 
disastrous operation. We know, to our 
pride, the overwhelming rejection of that 
plan by the American people. We know 
to our mortification the final ransom 
paid for the prisoners with chemicals 
and drugs dragooned from the Ameri- 
can companies by U.S. officials of this ad- 
ministration. We know, to our bewilderment, 
the dispersal of the refugees; the orders 
prohibiting Cuban exiles from use of any 
of our shoreline for attacks on the Castro- 
ites and the persistent denial during 1962 
by the U.S. Government of the clear evi- 
dence that Cuba was being made a major 
Communist arsenal in this hemisphere. We 
remember with soaring pride the sudden, 
dramatic, and courageous recognition of the 
direct threat to our country posed by a mis- 
sile armed Cuba; the unequivocal demand 
on Russia that all surface-to-surface mis- 
siles and long-range aircraft be removed 
from Cuba; that her territory be open to on- 
the-spot inspection by neutral teams or Red 
Cross inspectors. We remember the initial 
success of this program with the announced 
withdrawal of missiles and aircraft, and 
with a sinking heart we recognized that the 
inspections were to be dropped as high U.S. 
Officials stated that Mr. Khrushchev must 
not be pushed too far. We have seen the 
building of Cuba as a front line, first-class 
arsenal and training camp for militant com- 
munism; and the arrogant contempt with 
which they supported the Panamanian 
riots and then contemptuously cut off our 
water supply at Guantanamo while we said 
and did nothing of substance. 

After 4 years of Democratic foreign policy, 
Cuba has been transformed into an island 
firmly in Communist control; with the sec- 
ond largest arsenal of military weapons in 
the hemisphere; with around-the-clock 
Communist propaganda pouring into Cen- 
tral and South America; exporting arms and 
trained saboteurs to Central and South 
American countries; convicted by the Orga- 
nization of American States as guilty of ex- 
porting aggression to other countries in this 
hemisphere; and a training camp for Com- 
munist provocateurs active from Venezuela 
to Ghana, to Gabon, to Zanzibar, to Burma. 
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A record no citizen of this country, regard- 
less of party, can view with pride or satis- 
faction. The vacillating, wavering incon- 
clusive policy of this administration with 
respect to Cuba must be changed. 

The second plank of that 1960 campaign 
was devoted to the low prestige of the United 
States in Europe and in other portions of 
the world and the need to regain leadership 
and direction of the free world struggle. 
This plank was repeated endlessly during the 
1960 campaign; and as purported evidence, 
statements were made that the NATO coun- 
tries had not accepted U.S. programs for 
strengthening the Alliance; that the Com- 
munists continued to advance in South Viet- 
nam; that the solution to German reunifi- 
cation had not been reached; and that U.S. 
sanction of U-2 flights over Russia had lost 
us respect in all countries. 

Shortly after inauguration in 1961, the 
President stated in a worldwide television 
news conference that we would come to the 
aid of Laos, a small but strategic country in 
southeast Asia under attack by the Com- 
munists. 

Shortly thereafter, we retracted this stated 
position, advocated a cease fire, actively 
solicited a coalition government, and forced 
this upon that defenseless country, with the 
Communists given the key posts of Ministry 
of Defense and Ministry of Interior. These 
are the two governmental posts historically 
used by Communists to take over control of 
a country. Thereafter, the Cuban Bay of 
Pigs flasco occurred. Then the President 
met with Mr. Khrushchev in Vienna and 
upon his return to this country stated that 
Mr. Khrushchey had made no new demands 
upon him. A short 10 days later, Mr. Khru- 
shehev published a written memorandum 
of points and demands submitted at that 
conference. In August 1961, in violation of 
all agreements and all decency, the Commu- 
nists constructed the Berlin wall. A major 
city and the families in it were divided, and 
the flood of refugees from Communistic East 
Germany and East Berlin subsided to a slow 
trickle. The only reaction from the United 
States was a verbal protest and a speech 
stating that we would support the remain- 
ing half of the city. Nuclear test ban dis- 
cussions had been continuing and the 
United States had preserved a moratorium 
on testing, when suddenly the Soviets under- 
took a new program of testing, unprece- 
dented in scope and in size of blasts. The 
United States did nothing. Communist at- 
tacks in South Vietnam increased substan- 
tially and civil disorders broke out. Despite 
warnings, the United States took no action 
to discourage a coup against the Nhu gov- 
ernment and the apparent murder of Diem 
and his brother. Since then, the first gov- 
ernment has been overthrown, a military 
dictator replaced it, and the process of de- 
fending against Communist attacks grows 
weaker. The United States supported the 
unprepared African nations against our 
traditional allies, jeopardized the faith of 
our allies, and released in the United Nations 
and on the world scene many countries 
wholly unprepared for self-government. 

We supported Sukarno, the militant dic- 
tator of Indonesia, in seizing Dutch-held 
property in West New Guinea. We casti- 
gated Portugal for holding Angola and said 
nothing about India’s armed invasion and 
seizure of Goa from Portugal. We refused 
to share nuclear competence with France as 
we have with Great Britain. We reneged on 
our agreement to supply Great Britain with 
nuclear air-to-ground missiles, and have re- 
cently tried to placate the rapacious Su- 
karno, who is slavering over newly created 
Malaysia Panama is now physically as well 
as verbally attacking U.S. military personnel, 
Venezuelan bandits have raided U.S. military 
quarters, stripped U.S. offices, despoiled the 
U.S. flag, and even kidnaped a U.S. colonel. 
Communists led by Cubans in Zanzibar, at- 
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tacked the U.S. consulate, imprisoned con- 
sulate officials, ransacked the premises, and 
as punishment get recognized by our Demo- 
crat regime. A prominent German has 
summed up our foreign policy activity by 
the following: 

“American foreign policy seems to be hos- 
tile to her friends, friendly to the neutrals, 
and neutral to her enemies.” 

As the National magazine has said: 

“America today is going from defeat to 
defeat in almost every corner of the world.” 

For 4 years Democrat foreign policy has 
been based on the principles that commu- 
nism will evolve into something with which 
we can live if we do nothing to disturb its 
leaders; that Khrushchev is the most mod- 
erate of Communists and cannot be forced 
into a corner lest we get someone worse; and 
that communism thrives amongst the poor 
and uneducated and hence can be overcome 
by scattering Yankee dollars. Each of these 
planks have been demonstrated failures of 
self-delusions. After 4 years of these poli- 
cies the free world is in disarray, the NATO 
Alliance is shattered at the political level, 
the last strongholds of freedom in Asia are 
tottering, and communism is on the march 
in Africa and South America. 

Our prestige about which we were so 
concerned in 1960 is now non-existent and 
every pip-squeak nation in the world is 
taking turns first kicking us around and 
then demanding foreign aid. 

It would seem that the worst must be 
over. To the contrary, the worst was and 
is still to come. The floodgates of cyni- 
cism were opened when the United States, 
long the leading exponent of trade and aid 
barriers with Communist countries, wholly 
lost its direction. The wheat sales to Rus- 
sia, negotiated, directed and demanded by 
the Democrat administration, sales which 
are subsidized by the American taxpayers 
and with Communist credit guaranteed by 
the American taxpayers, have loosened the 
floodgates and successfully undercut any 
and all efforts to cut off trade with our 
enemies. Against our protests, Great Brit- 
ain has sold 400 buses to Cuba with an- 
other 600 on order; four British airliners 
are being reconditioned for delivery and 
negotiations are almost complete for de- 
livery to Castro of $1.4 million heavy road 
building machinery. France is negotiating 
for the sale to Castro of $10 million worth 
of trucks. Spain is completing plans for the 
sale of 100 fishing boats and two freighters. 
Italy is negotiating for an increase in sales 
and Prime Minister Ishibashi, a leading 
Japanese advocate of trade with Red China, 
has not only been given a basis for the 
renewed trade negotiations between these 
two countries, but publicly hailed the wheat 
deal as the “big turning point” in trade 
with Communist countries. But the most 
serious reaction was France's opening of 
trade relations and almost immediate recog- 
nition of Red China—Red China, the most 
aggressive of all Communist nations; the 
butcher of 18 million of its own citizens, 
as well as the raper of Tibet; Red China, 
the power behind the Korean war and re- 
sponsible for the deaths of so many Ameri- 
can and free world soldiers; Red China, the 
activating agent in the Communist takeover 
of southeast Asia; Red China, the attacker 
of India, Quemoy, Matsu, Formosa, and the 
despoiler of Outer Mongolia; Red China, still 
branded as an aggressor by the United Na- 
tions; still preaching war and terror as 
national policies; still castigating the lead- 
er of the free world; and still preaching 
universal communism spread by force, rev- 
olution and aggression. 

It seems apparent that after the last 4 
years, American prestige is not merely low, it 
has totally disappeared; that new policies 
must be developed and new programs in- 
stituted if we are to regain even self-respect; 
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and that future problems must be foreseen 
and plans developed now. For 4 years those 
in charge of this administration have been 
chanting the defects in our system. These 
defects are now predominant in the minds 
of many people who do not know our country 
and our heritage. 

For 4 years, recognition of the dangers 
faced by the free world have been studiously 
avoided. For 4 years the steady downhill 
progress of freedom has been overlooked by 
use of oratory instead of organization; pal- 
liatives instead of plans; and forensics in- 
stead of foresight. Action is needed now if 
we are to regain self-respect, stability in for- 
eign fields, opportunity to resist Communist 
encroachments, and success in future prob- 
lems. 

This fall we will be faced with a fight over 
admission of Red China to the United Na- 
tions. French recognition will add great 
weight to this annual exercise and there is 
a very great chance that Red China will be 
admitted unless the United States takes def- 
inite steps now to offset this threat. Cer- 
tainly admission of Red China to the United 
Nations would constitute a cynical disregard 
of the ideal and purpose of the organization 
and would make membership an award for 
aggression. Just recently, I was informed by 
“authoritative sources” in the State Depart- 
ment that the United States will continue its 
objection to Red China’s admission, but that 
no plans had been made as to our course of 
action if our objections should be unsuc- 
cessful 


A mere outline of the situation we now 
face after the last 4 years of bumbling, 
vacillating, inefficient foreign policies indi- 
cates clearly that a crossroad is directly 
ahead. Either we change direction or we 
continue stumbling and weaving down the 
dusty road to oblivion. 

Positive programs are needed and they are 
needed now. Many have been made and 
more will be made, but I would group the 
overall need for a change under the title 
“The Will To Live.” 

1. Announce a new Western Hemisphere 
doctrine specifically excluding from govern- 
mental power in this hemisphere commu- 
nism or Marxism, whether imposed from 
without or infiltrated from within. 

2. Form as rapidly as possible an English- 
speaking military and political alliance with 
announced goals in opposition to Commu- 
nist aggressions in the world. 

3. Start negotiations to create a common 
market with Canada and announce policies 
designed to encourage Latin and South 
American common markets. 

4. Create governmentally sponsored train- 
ing courses in this country for all U.S. per- 
sonnel desiring to go into governmental for- 
eign service, emphasizing in the process the 
history, background and culture of the 
United States and the tactics of the Com- 
munist conspiracy, as well as the language, 
culture, and credo of the country to which 
each may be assigned. The principal in- 
stitution under this program should com- 
bine the concept of a Foreign Service Acad- 
emy and the need for a Freedom Academy. 

5. Eliminate all U.S. aid and trade to Com- 
munist governments and extend trade or 
ald to the people of those countries only 
where it is managed, distributed, and or- 
ganized under direct U.S. supervision. 

6. Announce our positive intent to retain 
Guantanamo Bay and the Panama Canal 
and the will to use such force as may be 


necessary for such purpose. 


7. Institute a quarantine of Cuba as a 
health and military menace to the world. 

8. Actively encourage the millions of free- 
dom loving people in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and the Americas to resist communism. 

9. Recognize that the economy of this 
country is the first and strongest bulwark 
against communism and institute trade pro- 
grams and policies which will enhance that 
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economy instead of injuring domestic in- 
dustries. 

10. Stop apologizing for the very factors 
which have made this country the greatest 
Nation on earth and make it known that we 
intend to take such steps as may be necessary 
to give people existing under Communist 
terror the hope of living under freedom's 
banner 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mans- 
FIELD] that the Senate proceed to con- 
sider the bill (H.R. 7152) to enforce the 
constitutional right to vote, to confer 
jurisdiction upon the district courts of 
the United States to provide injunctive 
relief against discrimination in public 
accommodations, to authorize the At- 
torney General to institute suits to pro- 
tect constitutional rights in public facil- 
ities and public education, to extend the 
Commission on Civil Rights, to prevent 
discrimination in federally assisted pro- 
grams, to establish a Commission on 
Equal Employment Opportunity, and for 
other purposes. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have consulted with some of my col- 
leagues with reference to the address 
which is about to be delivered by the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp]. 
I ask unanimous consent, despite the rule 
of germaneness, that the Senator from 
Connecticut may be permitted to speak 
for not to exceed 45 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I am 
grateful to the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota for his assistance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut is recognized. 


SOUTH VIETNAM: LAST CHANCE 
FOR FREEDOM IN ASIA 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, if the 
American people could see 9,000 miles 
toward the Orient with the eyes of his- 
tory, they could discern a dark, funnel- 
shaped cloud spinning on the far hori- 
zon and beginning to twist across south- 
east Asia. Like a natural tornado which 
leaves in its wake ravaged terrain, shat- 
tered buildings, and twisted wreckage, so 
this political and military tornado men- 
aces the continent of Asia with ravaged 
nations, shattered peoples, and twisted 
patterns of history. 

TODAY WE ARE LOSING 


The struggle to preserve South Viet- 
nam, the key to the independence of 
southeast Asia, is at a critical peril 


point. 

Two South Vietnamese governments 
have gone down in 4 months; a third is 
suffering repeated hammer blows at the 
hands of subversion and intrigue at 
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home, and counsels of despair and sur- 
render from abroad. 

This unhappy nation, in the midst of 
a mortal combat for survival, has had 
to suffer the traumatic shock of a com- 
plete turnover in leadership all the way 
from the smallest village compounds up 
to the presidential palace. 

The Communist Vietcong guerrillas, 
following the toppling of the Diem re- 
gime last October, have scored a series 
of impressive military and psychological 
gains. They now control one-half of the 
Mekong Delta, the most crucial prize. 

France has made an ignominious bid 
to return to Asia as an influential force, 
first by recognizing Red China and then 
by counseling the free world to throw 
in the towel in South Vietnam, thus 
adding appeasement to a French legacy 
in Asia which historically has been char- 
acterized by exploitation in peace, capit- 
ulation in war, and abandonment of re- 
sponsibility at the surrender table. 

Some prominent American newspapers 
support France’s plea for neutralization 
and distinguished U.S. Senators are sym- 
pathetic to this proposal and publicly 
question the continuation of military 
and economic assistance there. 

Even our Defense Department added 
to the flood of contradictory official 
statements and unofficial news leaks by 
announcing a substantial withdrawal of 
American forces from South Vietnam by 
1965, notwithstanding the worsening mil- 
itary situation there and despite the in- 
ternal disintegration for which we bear 
a measure of responsibility. 

The situation, therefore, is critically 
grave. We must assume that at this 
moment, we are losing. Only a supreme 
effort by the South Vietnamese and an 
increased effort by the United States 
will turn back the Communist tide. 

INDIFFERENCE AND DEFEATISM 


Yet, forces are at work within the free 
world whose effect is to sap our will to 
win this crucial struggle. 

A significant number of Americans, 
highly placed in private and in Gov- 
ernment circles, look upon what is hap- 
pening in South Vietnam as something 
of marginal concern to us. 

For a long time they engaged in the 
now familiar luxury of becoming all 
lathered up over the mote in the eye of 
an embattled ally while remaining se- 
renely indifferent to the beam in the 
eye of its aggressor. 

They chose for their crusade, not the 
cause of turning back Communist ag- 
gression, but the cause of destroying the 
Diem regime, which, whatever its 
faults—and they were vastly exagger- 
ated—was energetically leading the anti- 
Communist war in South Vietriam. 

They had their way. Diem was over- 
thrown and murdered; and the result 
was a complete catastrophe, a catastro- 


. phe that can be measured in terms of 


political chaos, military defeat, and 
psychological defeatism. The heralded 
attempt to liberalize and democratize the 
South Vietnam Government resulted, as 
was easily and often predicted, in gun 
barrel rule by a succession of military 
juntas, lacking even a facade of legiti- 
macy. 
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And so the anti-Diem crusaders in this 
country and elsewhere, apparently 
shamed by the sorry consequences of 
their effort, but unwilling to admit their 
error, have decided that the situation is 
hopeless and that the only reasonable 
alternative left is to pull out of Vietnam 
altogether, or to make a shabby deal to 
turn this area over to the Communists 
piecemeal, a process which they call 
“neutralization.” 

So I take the floor of the Senate be- 
cause I feel it is the duty of everyone 
who believes that South Vietnam must 
be preserved, to counter, each in his own 
way, the attitudes of indifference and 
defeatism which threaten to paralyze our 
national policy. 

First of all then, I say that we must 
preserve the independence and freedom 
of South Vietnam for exactly the same 
reason that we must preserve the inde- 
pendence and freedom of West Berlin— 
because the cause of freedom everywhere 
in the world, and the efficacy of the 
United States as the leader of that cause, 
is squarely on the line in the Mekong 
Delta. 

Let us not join the querulous, faint- 
hearted chorus of those who always ask 
the price of victory. 

Let us ask, What is the price of de- 
feat?” 

And having soberly assessed the price 
of defeat, let us determine upon victory, 
and then we shall find the ways to 
achieve it. 


THE MORTAL STAKES 


What is the price of defeat? 

What is primarily at stake is the 
capacity of the free world to deal with a 
particular method of aggression that is 
peculiarly suitable to the Communists. 

In Korea, whatever else we failed to 
accomplish, we did prove that we could 
effectively deal with open, traditional 
military aggression; and we have had no 
major confrontation of that type since 
Korea. 

The Communists are now testing us 
with a different method, guerrilla war- 
fare, with its accompanying complex of 
military, psychological, and propaganda 
tactics. Through this method, they in- 
tend to subjugate Asia, and if we prove 
unable to overcome it in Vietnam, all 
Asia is within their grasp. 

Guerrilla warfare is made to order for 
the Communists because it enables them 
to turn their weaknesses into strengths, 
while it transforms into weaknesses the 
strengths of its victims. 

It puts a premium upon a small in- 
vestment of men and material, upon 
stealth, terror, upon limitless patience, 
upon the avoidance of head-on con- 
frontation with basically stronger foes. 
It does not require the armament, the 
logistics and the economic support nec- 
essary for other types of combat. And, 
so long as we submit to its rules, it effec- 
tively prevents the forces of freedom 
from making use of their massive su- 
periority in traditional military power, 
in air and sea might, and in economic 
strength. 

It takes 20 South Vietnamese soldiers 
to deal with 1 Vietcong guerrilla. This 
is no reflection on the South Vietnam- 
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ese; it is inherent in the type of warfare, 
as proved true in previous guerrilla con- 
flicts in the Philippines and in Malaya. 

And so the North Vietnamese and 
their Red Chinese backers, stricken with 
poverty, hunger, economic collapse, and 
demoralization at home, through the 
relatively inexpensive device of field- 
ing 20,000 or 30,000 guerrilla soldiers, 
lightly equipped and able to live off the 
land, can successfully maintain a war of 
deadly attrition against a nation su- 
perior in every respect and backed by 
the wealth and power and training of 
the United States. 

They can tie down an army of 400,000 
South Vietnamese, half regular soldiers 
and half militia. They can engage in 
this riskless warfare indefinitely with- 
out jeopardizing their own home base 
because, up to now, free nations have 
not treated guerrilla invasion as a kind 
of war which merits retaliation on the 
homeland of the aggressor. 

Guerrilla warfare enables the Com- 
munists, through prolonged terror to 
gradually destroy the will to resist of the 
peoples it invades. 

It has enabled them to assassinate 
1,000 local South Vietnamese officials 
each month for sustained periods of 
time. 

It has destroyed communications and 
transportation in large areas of the 
country. 

It has forced a whole population to 
live in thousands of barbed wire en- 
tangled encampments, in constant fear. 

It places terrible pressures upon any 
government, and upon the very conduct 
of civilized life and thus, if unchecked, 
threatens with inevitable demoraliza- 
tion the whole fabric of the attacked 
society. 

If the United States cannot deal with 
this method of aggression in South Viet- 
nam, where we have invested so much 
in terms of aid and training, where we 
have developed and equipped an indig- 
enous army with great possibilities and 
where, therefore, our entire credibility 
is at stake; if we cannot successfully as- 
sist the South Vietnamese to turn back a 
relatively puny enemy weakened by 
famine, discontent, and economic col- 
lapse, is there any reason to hope that 
we can succeed in the other countries of 
Asia? 

On the contrary, if South Vietnam 
falls to guerrilla warfare as North Viet- 
nam did, it is inescapable that the pre- 
dictions of President Eisenhower and 
President Kennedy will be borne out and 
that the nations of Asia will fall to 
communism like a string of dominoes. 

There are those who scoff at what is 
called the domino theory. I do not 
think it is anything to be scoffed at. 
This theory was one of the strong ideas 
behind the NATO Alliance. We recog- 
nized that if one European country fell 
at a time, they would fall in just that 
fashion, like dominoes. I think it is even 
more true in Asia. 

If South Vietnam is yielded to the 
Communists, Laos and Cambodia, al- 
ready with one foot in the grave, are 
automatically doomed. 

Thailand, comparatively helpless, with 
its 1,000 miles of frontier adjoining Laos 
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and Cambodia, will then be immediately 
imperiled. 

If Thailand goes down, nothing can 
save Malaya and Singapore. When 
Malaya has been subjugated, Indonesia, 
with its huge Communist movement, will 
be a pushover. 

With communism thus solidly en- 
trenched in the Pacific all the way from 
the Arctic Circle to Indonesia, the de- 
fense of Australia and New Zealand, even 
with Anglo-American naval assistance, 
would become hazardous and extremely 
difficult. 

Inevitably the Philippines, South 
Korea, Japan, and Formosa will be swept 
into the maelstrom and the whole Pacific 
will indeed become a Red ocean. 

And this is only part of the cost of 
defeat in South Vietnam. The freedom 
of half the world is dependent upon al- 
liances which are based upon confidence 
in the capacity of the United States to 
stand up effectively to Communist ag- 
gression. What would be the posture of 
the United States if we permit ourselves 
to preside impotently over such catastro- 
phes? 

Three Presidents of the United States 
have committed us to the defense and 
assistance of South Vietnam. If we do 
not have the will and the capacity to 
carry out that relatively modest commit- 
ment, why should anyone have confi- 
dence in us? And why should we have 
confidence in ourselves? 

More than two decades ago, immedi- 
ately following the Japanese attack upon 
the United States and Great Britain, 
Winston Churchill said to the Congress 
of the United States: 

What kind of a people do they think we 
are? Is it possible that they do not under- 
stand that we shall never cease to persevere 
against them until they have been taught a 
lesson which they and the world shall never 
forget? 


The Congress rose in a mighty ovation 
to those words, representing the unani- 
mous determination of the American 
people. 

Surely we are today opposed by a 
threat in Asia which, if less spectacular, 
is equally grave. And surely, once we 
understand this, our determination will 
be equal to whatever we are called upon 
to risk and endure. 

NEUTRALIZATION 


There are those who agree openly that 
the consequences of a Communist vic- 
tory in South Vietnam would be disas- 
trous, but maintain that the solution is 
“neutralization” of the contested area. 

Even in its most charitable interpreta- 
tion, neutralization is a philosophic mon- 
strosity. 

Heretofore, our concept of collective 
security has been that if an independent 
nation were attacked by the Commu- 
nists, the concert of free nations would 
assist that nation to defend itself. Now 
it is contended that the nation which is 
attacked must be disarmed, must have 
some sort of coalition government im- 
posed upon it from without, and must 
have its future existence entrusted to 
some sort of international supervisory 
body, over which its enemies exercise a 
veto power. What is to be done with the 
aggressor state which attacked the non- 
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aggressor nation has never been made 
clear. 

The only practical experience we have 
had with this strange concept is in Laos, 
where the Communists have used it as 
a cover under which they have contin- 
ued their piecemeal subjugation. The 
protective devices that were supposed to 
maintain peace in this area have proven, 
as was predicted, absolute nullities. 

However, there is another variety of 
neutralization with which we do have 
long practical experience. When there 
is an internal struggle going on within 
a nation between the forces of commu- 
nism and liberty, the neutralization 
concept is applied in the form of a coali- 
tion government in which both Commu- 
nists and non-Communists divide the 
cabinet posts. We have assisted or 
acquiesced in the establishment of many 
such governments, with uniformly 
tragic results. Through this Rumania, 
Poland, Bulgaria, Hungary, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Yugoslavia have been totally 
enslaved by the Communists. 

China was lost in part because during 
the very period when the Nationalist 
Government could have taken firm con- 
trol of China it was immobilized and 
demoralized for a protracted period of 
time while we sought to impose upon 
mainland China a neutralized coalition 
government made up of Communists 
and non-Communists. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Connecticut yield? 

Mr. DODD. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to empha- 
size the point the Senator from Con- 
necticut has made in regard to so-called 
coalition governments, in which Com- 
munist representatives are included, 
supposedly in an effort to ease them off, 
so to speak, from their campaign of sub- 
version and terror. Certainly that does 
not work; the Senator from Connecticut 
is absolutely correct. We have learned 
from the cruel facts of history that 
either the Communists or the Fascists 
will turn any cabinet in which they are a 
part to their own use, and ultimately to 
the destruction of democratic institu- 
tions. That was the record of Hitler in 
Germany, and it has been the record of 
every so-called Socialist-Democrat re- 
gime which included Communist repre- 
sentatives, and including the experience 
in Czechoslovakia. If Communists are 
placed in a cabinet, the Communists in- 
sist on having the posts at the head of 
the ministry of interior, the ministry of 
labor, or the ministry of transport. 

Mr. DODD. Or the ministry of in- 
formation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; and that 
means that if they hold those posts, they 
can control the secret police and the 
communications and the labor move- 
ment. When the Communists obtain 
control, as a result of having control of 
those three posts, the record shows that 
they take over. 

Regardless of one’s views on South 
Vietnam or on any other part of the 
world, it is a fact that there is no safety 
in a coalition government; it means slow 
death, and nothing else. 

I thank the Senator from Connecticut 
for emphasizing this point. 
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Mr. DODD. I thank the Senator from 
Minnesota. His words of approval give 
me great comfort and encouragement. 

It is difficult to discuss neutralization 
in the context of southeast Asia, because 
of the vagueness with which the proposi- 
tion is advanced; but let us try to do so, 
- nonetheless. 

If neutralization of the current con- 
flict means that both North Vietnam and 
South Vietnam should be disarmed and 
placed under some kind of international 
supervision which effectively removes 
both from the cold war, then it is futile 
and absurb even to discuss it. 

It is futile and absurb, because the 
Communists reject it utterly, openly, 
and contemptuously, both as an abstract 
concept and as a practical solution to 
any conflict in which they are involved. 
They have specifically and violently 
condemned it as a solution to the cur- 
rent confiict in Vietnam. 

True neutralization can thus be dis- 
missed; it has never been a possibility. 
Only false neutralization has any chance 
of being considered. 

Under false neutralization, South 
Vietnam would be disarmed, given a half- 
Communist government probably, and 
placed under the so-called protection of 
some international body which has no 
substance, and exists only on paper. 

The victim of aggression, not the ag- 
gressor, is to be neutralized; and this 
neutralization serves only to delay for a 
short time complete Communist enslave- 
ment. 

So let us be candid about neutraliza- 
tion. If we use the term, let us define 
what we mean by it. 

If we mean that both the Communist 
aggressor and its victim are to neutral- 
ized—and even this would be an injustice 
on the face of it, since it treats equally 
the aggressor and the victim—let us 
immediately dismiss it until we receive 
some indication that the Communists 
have totally abandoned their philosophy 
and their tactics and are willing to enter- 
tain a suggestion so contrary to their 
doctrine and their history. 

The above situation would be similar 
to that of a quarrel between two men, 
in which one of them was entirely inno- 
cent and had not been doing any wrong; 
if, when he was attacked by a hoodlum, 
the police rushed up and said, We are 
going to punish both of you’’—obviously 
an injustice. 

And if we mean by neutralization that 
only the victim of aggression is to be 
neutralized, let us call this term what it 
is—a dishonest substitute for uncondi- 
tional surrender. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Connecticut yield 
briefly to me? 

Mr. DODD. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I appreciate 
very much the Senator’s comment. It 
is so important that I believe it should 
be repeated; and, with the permission of 
the Senator from Connecticut, I shall do 
so now: 

And if we mean by neutralization that 
only the victim of aggression is to be neu- 
tralized, let us call this term what it is—a 
dishonest substitute for unconditional sur- 
render. 
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That is what neutralization in South 
Vietnam would do at the present time, 
would it not? 

Mr. DODD. It most certainly would. 
I am happy that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts has risen to 
call our attention to that point. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DODD. I am happy to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. Many years ago I read 
a statement to the effect that even the 
best of men cannot have peace unless 
their wicked neighbors are willing to 
permit them to do so. Is it not true that 
up to the present moment the neutraliza- 
tion of a country has resulted, in a 
sense, in denying that country the power 
to defend itself, and making it subject to 
the will of its wicked neighbors? 

Mr. DODD. In every case. There has 
been no exception. The most recent has 
been the case of Laos. That has been 
the rule in so-called neutralization. 

Secretary Rusk recently made an ex- 
cellent statement on neutralization 
which put it in its proper perspective. 

I applaud, also, the repeated rejec- 
tions of neutralization by both Presi- 
dent Kennedy and President Johnson. 
The only ends served by treating neu- 
tralization as a possibility are to hearten 
our enemies and dismay and demoralize 
our friends. 


THE KEY TO VICTORY 


Over and over again we hear it said 
that the key to victory is the morale of 
the South Vietnamese people; their be- 
lief in their way of life; their willingness 
to stand up and fight for it. 

This is a vast oversimplification. Ob- 
viously, the morale of a people under 
attack is a very important element. But 
in this war, in which South Vietnam is 
actually a battleground between the 
Communist world and the free world, the 
morale of the people should not be the 
key to victory or defeat. 

The real key is our capacity to respond 
effectively to the method of guerrilla 
warfare, supplied and directed from the 
privileged sanctuary of North Vietnam. 

Were it not for this onesided method of 
warfare which gives all the initiative to 
the enemy, which permits hardened 
guerrilla soldiers to terrorize an entire 
people for years on end, to turn a whole 
nation into a series of barbed wire en- 
campments—were it not for all this, the 
durability of the South Vietnamese 
would not even be in question. 

Armies exist for the purpose of saving 
civilian populations from having to fight. 
It is the failure to deal effectively with 
the military threat that makes the mor- 
ale and courage of the people a vital ele- 
ment in the war. 

Let us be frank. Let us ask ourselves 
how our own people would stand up in 
such a contest if they were subjected to 
ceaseless attack year in and year out, 
from which their own army seemed pow- 
erless to protect them. 

Does anyone suppose that under the 
same conditions the people of North Viet- 
nam would fight to protect their status? 
Of course not. But that does not pre- 
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vent their enslavers from successfully 
carrying forward aggression against 
their neighbors. 

Our task is to change the nature of 
this conflict. 

If we continue to permit the war in 
South Vietnam to be, in considerable 
measure, a contest between professional 
guerrillas against helpless civilians, most 
certainly we are in grave danger of los- 
ing. But what a monumental abdica- 
tion of responsibility it would be to at- 
tribute our defeat, if we suffer such, not 
to our own unwillingness to change the 
terms of battle, but to the morale of 
the people whom we are asking to live 
in constant danger by day and by night 
for a period that is apparently to have 
no end. 

Those who are entrusted with the re- 
sponsibility for the defense of South 
Vietnam can reverse this situation al- 
most overnight by carrying the struggle 
to its source: North Vietnam. 

The key to victory in South Vietnam 
is the effective carrying of the war into 
North Vietnam until the forces of Ho 
Chi Minh have sustained such terrible 
attrition that they cease their aggres- 
sion against the South. How can it be 
done? 

A PROGRAM FOR VICTORY 

I fully recognize here the limitations 
of Members of the Senate; I do not 
present myself as a military tactician. 
Yet, those who believe that we should 
push on in Vietnam—as I do—have as 
much information at our disposal and 
as much occasion for speaking up as 
those who believe we should pull out. 

One does not have to be an architect 
to know that a house is falling down, 
and one does not have to be a military 
expert or a foreign service officer to 
know that our military and political ef- 
fort in South Vietnam is going badly 
and that the course of our efforts must 
be changed if we are to succeed. 

Our first task is to stabilize the rapid- 
ly deteriorating political situation in 
South Vietnam. There are a number of 
ways in which we can help to bring this 
about and I shall cite only three: 

First, we must make clear our irrevo- 
cable determination to see this struggle 
through to victory, as long as the South 
Vietnamese carry their part of the bur- 
den. 

President Johnson’s statement of Feb- 
ruary 21, and subsequent statements 
contained just such a commitment and 
have helped a great deal to stem the 
confusion and demoralization resulting 
from statements by other Americans. 
Secretary McNamara’s clear assertions 
have had a good effect. 

On the radio this morning I heard a 
report of a speech by Secretary McNa- 
mara in which he told the people in Viet- 
nam that we would render whatever aid 
was necessary for as long as it was nec- 
essary. I say, good for him. 

There must be other statements by the 
President and by other top American 
leaders. 

There should be statements in the 
Congress, perhaps congressional resolu- 
tions. 

There should be pledges by leaders of 
both parties, until our posture with re- 
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spect to South Vietnam is as clear as our 
posture concerning West Berlin. 

Second, we should help the present 
Government of South Vietnam, under 
General Khanh, to ridé out its present 
difficulties. We have no choice but to 
support this Government as it is, with 
its strengths and its weaknesses. 

In doing so, we must seek to help it 
overcome its shortcomings, through per- 
suasion and example, not only for the 
immediate purpose of strengthening its 
resistance to communism, but so that it 
may ultimately become a beacon of jus- 
tice and progress for all the peoples of 
southeast Asia. 

General Khanh is probably as good a 
man as can be found in the Vietnamese 
armed forces, and we may count our- 
selves fortunate that the second coup 
was not instigated by a man of less stat- 
ure. He has a reputation as a capable 
and aggressive commander and as a care- 
ful planner. 

According to all the reports I have 
heard, he is also a man of integrity and 
strong personal loyalty. He has dis- 
played sound political instinct in re- 
taining the popular Gen. Duong Van 
Minh as Chief of State and in bringing 
certain prominent political leaders and 
intellectuals into his Cabinet; while his 
energetic visiting to villages and to sol- 
diers at the front suggests that Vietnam 
may at last have found the benevolent 
strong man it so sorely needs. His ini- 
tial pronouncements, moreover, suggest 
that he recognizes the imperative need 
for constructive village programs if the 
people’s loyalty is to be won and re- 
tained 


Instead of standing on the sidelines, 
waiting to see how General Khanh will 
shape up, we must do everything in our 
power to help the government of General 
Khanh stabilize itself and to help the 
general himself develop the popular im- 
age that is essential to effective national 
government. 

We must make it unmistakably clear 
to the other officers in the Vietnamese 
Army that we are opposed to any more 
coups and that we shall support the Gov- 
ernment against any attempted coup. 
This is mandatory because another coup 
or two and even the Marines will be un- 
able to save South Vietnam. Secretary 
McNamara has performed admirably in 
this regard during his visit. 

Third, we must use our influence and 
our aid to assist the new Vietnam Gov- 
ernment to build upon a beginning that 
has already been made in encouraging 
the development of village democracy; 
in improving agriculture, education, and 
public health; and in giving the Viet- 
namese people the feeling that they have 
something to fight for and something 
worth daily risking their lives for. The 
plan announced by General Khanh last 
Saturday, if properly implemented 
through our aid, will mark a significant 
step forward. 

We must help turn the war against 
North Vietnam. 

We must explain to our own people, to 
our allies, and to the world the reasons 
which impel us to carry the fighting to 
the home base of the aggressor. 

One method of doing this would be 
the publication of a white paper on 
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North Vietnamese and Red Chinese ag- 
gression in South Vietnam, setting forth 
in detail all the massive information 
that has been accumulated about guer- 
rilla infiltration and the smuggling of 
arms from the North, the evidence that 
the war is in fact directed from the 
North, and the evidence of Red Chinese 
involvement. 

We have the truth; and we have the 
means to disseminate the truth to all 
who are disposed to believe it. Having 
made this attempt to solicit favorable 
world opinion, we must go forward and 
do what the facts of the situation re- 
quire of us. 

We now come to the critical point of 
our policy. What should be the nature 
of our attempt to take the offensive in 
this war which has been forced upon 
South Vietnam from the North? 

It is, of course, for our military lead- 
ers to decide upon the tactics and for 
our diplomatic leaders to assess the pos- 
sible repercussions. 

But it is the direction of our efforts, 
not the details, that is my principal 
concern. 

As a minimum, I believe we must per- 
mit, train, and assist South Vietnamese 
guerrilla forces to begin hit-and-run 
raids along the coast of North Vietnam, 
directed against targets like marshaling 
yards, harbor facilities, refineries, fac- 
tories, bridges, dams, and so on. As ex- 
perience and confidence are gained, it 
should be our goal to assist the South 
Vietnamese to open up sustained guer- 
rilla operations in North Vietnam and 
give the Communists a full taste of their 
own medicine. 

Every day that this war continues the 
Red regime in Hanoi should be hurt in 
a very material way. And every day 
that we allow them to ravage South Viet- 
nam with complete impunity to their 
home base, we give them an advantage 
which they should not have and which 
could be decisive in the war. 

That is the minimum. 

The maximum operation against 
North Vietnam would be to build up 
South Vietnamese air and sea forces so 
that they could launch air strikes 
against industrial and military targets 
and conduct naval blockades against 
commerce. 

We have all read that this alternative 
is under serious consideration by the 
administration. We know that action 
of this kind would be a very bold step 
and that there are many reasons why 
any administration would be reluctant 
to undertake it. But if it is necessary 
it should be done, and I believe that the 
Congress and the American people will 
support this action if our best advice 
tells us that it is the quickest and most 
effective way to end the agony of South 
Vietnam and redeem our commitments 
in southeast Asia. 

Three years ago, upon my return from 
Laos and South Vietnam, I urged that we 
not continue a purely defensive war but 
that we enable the forces of freedom to 
go over to the offensive. I stated the 
objectives of such an approach in words 
which I should like to repeat now: 

The best way for us to stop Communist 
guerrilla action in Laos and in South Viet- 
nam is to send guerrillas in force into North 
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Vietnam, to equip and supply those patriots 
already in the field; to make every Com- 
munist official fear the just retribution of 
an outraged humanity; to make every Com- 
munist arsenal, government building, com- 
munications center and transportation fa- 
cility a target for sabotage; to provide a 
rallying point for the great masses of op- 
pressed people who hate communism because 
they have known it. 

Only when we give the Communists more 
trouble than they can handle at home, will 
they cease their aggression against the out- 
posts of freedom. 


I think these words are even more 
applicable today than they were when I 
first spoke them 3 years ago. 

Finally, I believe that we should make 
an effort to involve the other nations of 
the area in the task of keeping South 
Vietnam free. 

As late as April of 1961, the SEATO 
nations in the immediate area, the Phil- 
ippines, Thailand, Australia, New Zea- 
land, and Pakistan, all favored common 
action against the Communist menace in 
Laos. But the British and French were 
opposed to such action, and we ourselves 
set on the fence; and the result was that 
nothing was done. 

In the absence of American leadership, 
SEATO has inevitably become an orga- 
nization of questionable effectiveness. 
When I was in the Philippines in May of 
1961, Foreign Minister Serano made a 
statement to me which I shall never for- 
get. “We are prepared to fight and die 
with you if necessary,” he said, “but we 
cannot fight without American leader- 
ship.” Our failure to react to the chal- 
lenge in Laos is one of the chief reasons 
for Pakistan’s loss of confidence and her 
consequent erratic behavior. 

Given American leadership and given 
the evidence of our determination to de- 
fend southeast Asia, it is not too much 
to hope that SEATO can be reactivated. 
Certainly it would be salutary and help- 
ful to have other Asians fighting along- 
side the South Vietnamese and Laotians, 
in defense of their common freedom. 

Conceivably, France might object to 
the reactivation of SEATO, now that De 
Gaulle seems bent on the appeasement 
of Mao Tse-tung. But if France should 
take this stand, then in my opinion she 
no longer belongs in SEATO, and we 
should ask for her withdrawal. 

THE CONTINUING CRISIS 


In South Vietnam, as at so many other 
pressure points around the globe, the 
American people are being tested as nev- 
er before, and as no other people have 
been tested. 

In the past our Nation, like other na- 
tions, has risen to direct challenges which 
brought us under open attack and which 
clearly imperiled our survival. 

In such conflicts our danger was ob- 
vious, our objective was clear, and our 
people could throw themselves into a 
total national effort with confidence that 
our sacrifices were only temporary and 
that total victory was attainable and 
foreseeable. 

Such have been the challenges of the 
past. But the current crisis is not a 
clear military challenge emanating from 
definite sources, combatable by tradi- 
tional means, and subject to total 
retaliation. 
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We are challenged on every continent, 
in every country, by every means, but 
not directly, not overtly. It is always 
some other nation that is under direct 
attack, and the attack comes disguised 
in many forms, subversion, infiltration, 
revolution, espionage, propaganda, psy- 
chological warfare, economic warfare, 
guerrilla warfare, and on and on—war 
without form, war without limitation, 
war without end. 

It has fallen to us to lead the defense 
of freedom against this omnipresent but 
illusory onslaught. And we have under- 
taken to do so, for our own sake, and for 
the larger cause of humanity. That we 
have often failed in individual instances 
is to be grievously regretted; that we 
have tried, that we have attempted to 
mount a many dimensioned global de- 
fense equal to the challenge, is to our 
eternal credit. 

Our sons at this hour are stationed in 
military bases in the farthest and most 
remote corners of the earth. Our aid 
missions and Peace Corps units and tech- 
nical assistance teams are functioning in 
fourscore nations and more. Our in- 
formation programs seeking to combat 
falsehood with truth are operating 
around the globe. In outer space, in the 
air, on the land, on the sea, and under 
the sea we have mounted a tireless de- 
fense against the ultimate enemy attack, 
a defense for ourselves and for all people. 

The struggle in South Vietnam is a 
crucial part of this larger struggle; per- 
haps the most vital part at the moment 
because it is the most challenged at the 
moment. 

In the normal course of my duties as 
a Senator, I have had the privilege of 
visiting and talking with our American 
soldiers in South Vietnam just as I have 
had similarly rewarding experiences in 
meeting the young men who man our 
Polaris fleet, and those who go out into 
outer space in an attempt to insure our 
predominance even in that remote 
sphere. 

It is in pondering the sacrifices and 
achievements of these men and in con- 
fronting the challenges which have 
caused them to undertake these tasks 
that we begin to grasp something of the 
meaning of being an American in this 
sixth decade of the twentieth century. 

In the early years of our Nation Ben- 
jamin Franklin and Thomas Paine had 
an exchange which prophetically out- 
lined the course of our history and ex- 
plained our present posture in the world 
today. Franklin said, “Wherever free- 
dom is, that is my country.” Paine re- 
sponded, “Wherever freedom is not, that 
is my country.” 

This seeming contradiction has been 
harmonized by the development of our 
history. There is no free nation which 
has not had the active and continuing 
assistance of the United States in the 
effort to fulfill and defend its liberty. 
There is no free nation under attack 
today whose survival is not dependent 
upon this American involvement. There 
is no enslaved nation whose hope for 
ultimate freedom does not rest with us. 

Americans of our day realize more 
completely even than did Franklin and 
Paine the indivisibility of freedom. To 
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preserve our own freedom we must see to 
it that the South Vietnamese preserve 
theirs. That is why we are there. That 
is why we must continue there until vic- 
tory is assured. 

And that is why Americans of this 
decade, like their predecessors, are earn- 
ing a place in history which, in Lincoln's 
words, “the world will forever applaud 
and God will forever bless.“ 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert at this point in the Recorp 
a statement I prepared early in Febru- 
ary for the February 17 issue of the 
Washington Report of the American Se- 
curity Council. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

From Washington Report, Feb. 17, 1964] 

FORMULA FoR VICTORY IN VIETNAM 


We are rapidly approaching the moment 
of truth in southeast Asia. The events of 
the coming year will, in all probability, de- 
cide whether freedom has any future in this 
strategically vital area, or whether the few 
free flags that still wave there will all be 
replaced by the hammer and sickle. 

If we minimize the gravity of the situa- 
tion, if we continue to engage in half-meas- 
ures, if we permit the Communists to oper- 
ate from privileged sanctuaries, if we again 
permit ourselves to become involved in plots 
against our allies, then southeast Asia is 
doomed. 

I believe southeast Asia can be saved. But 
it can be saved only if we are prepared to face 
up to the facts in all their gravity and ugli- 
ness and act with the utmost resoluteness. 

There are those who say that the United 
States is overextended, that we cannot de- 
fend Asia as well as Europe, that we must re- 
duce our commitments in southeast Asia, 
even though this might result in a Commu- 
nist takeover. I find this proposal as lacking 
in logic as it is in morality. 

For better or for worse, our own fate is 
intertwined with that of southeast Asia. In- 
deed, the Communist conquest of the area 
would produce so serious a shift in the world 
balance of power, that our very ability to 
survive would be called into question. More- 
over, our prestige is so heavily committed 
in South Vietnam that if we accept defeat 
there, or if we accept defeat on the install- 
ment plan under the name of neutraliza- 
tion, no nation could in the future place any 
confidence in America’s commitment to its 
defense. 

The gravity of the situation in southeast 
Asia and the continuing downward spiral of 
our fortunes there simply do not jibe with 
the optimistic reassurances of the Depart- 
ment of State. 

In Laos, the hard-pressed royalists, now 
supported by the neutralist forces of Gen. 
Kong Le, have been forced back from one 
position after another by a series of limited 
but carefully calculated offensive actions, 
initiated by the Pathet Lao forces of Prince 
Souphannavong. The coalition government 
triumphantly put together by Mr. Harriman, 
for all practical purposes does not exist. 
The Americans have withdrawn from Laos, 
the North Vietnamese have not. The tripar- 
tite supervisory committee has been able to 
operate in the non-Communist portions of 
the country; but it has not been able to in- 
spect those areas under Communist control, 
sometimes because of the obstruction of the 
Polish member of the committee, more fre- 
quently simply because they have been de- 
nied access by the Pathet Lao. 

In Cambodia, Prince Norodom Sihanouk, 
himself an anti-Communist, has sadly ac- 
cepted the inevitability of Communist rule 
throughout Asia, and has severed relations 
with Britain and America and terminated 
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their assistance programs, He has been re- 
markably frank in stating that his only pur- 
pose in doing so is to buy a bit more time 
for himself and his people. There is mount- 
ing evidence that the Vietcong has been us- 
ing his territory for hit-and-run attacks on 
South Vietnam. 

In Vietnam, the war has been going dis- 
astrously for our side ever since the over- 
throw of the Diem government last Novem- 
ber 1. The military junta which overthrew 
President Diem has, in turn, been over- 
thrown, and no one can tell where the dam- 
age done to the political stability of the 
country will end. 

Internationally, our position has been un- 
dermined by the decision of President De 
Gaulle to recognize Red China. Perhaps the 
most single serious consequence of De 
Gaulle's action is that it may induce a 
weakening of U.S. policy by emboldening 
these elements in the Department of State 
who have always believed that the way out 
of the southeast Asia crisis lies via coalition 
governments and neutralization and disen- 
gagement. Already some of our pundits and 
editors are saying that if a brave and stanch 
anti-Communist like De Gaulle accepts the 
inevitability of the recognition of Red China 
and the neutralization of southeast Asia, we 
might do well to heed his example. Almost 
without exception, these pundits are opposed 
to all those things De Gaulle has stood for 
in E But they do not hesitate to 
invoke the authority of his name in pressing 
for appeasement in southeast Asia. 

We shall hear more such opinions and 
witness more such pressures over the com- 
ing months. 

Against this otherwise bleak background, 
there is at least one faintly hopeful ray. 
The new government of General Khanh, al- 
though it has still not been able to repair 
the damage done to the apparatus of admin- 
istration and command by the overthrow of 
Diem, appears to be a definite improvement 
over the first junta. General Khanh has a 
reputation as a resourceful and courageous 
commander, and as a careful planner; and it 
was impossible not to be impressed by the 
swiftness and smoothness with which he 
executed his coup. All the news indicates 
that he has taken power firmly into his own 
hands and that he is shaping up as the wise 
and benevolent strong man his country so 
desperately needs. General Khanh’s reputa- 
tion for personal loyalty should be a definite 
asset, in his relations with his fellow officers 
and in his relations with us. 

He has shown his political astuteness in 
retaining the popular Gen. Duong Van Minh 
as head of state. Although the generals 
guilty of plotting with the French have been 
imprisoned, there has been none of the 
wholesale dismissals and reshuffling of com- 
mands that characterized the military junta. 
And whereas the junta had been foolish 
enough to give all key posts to the so-called 
southerners, General Khanh, himself a 
northerner, has wisely distributed his posts 
between people coming from the north, 
south, and center. 

To add to all this, Khanh seems to have 
the political instinct and gregariousness of 
an American presidential candidate, and an 
ability to move from one point to another 
on the fighting fronts that reminds one of 
the way Mayor La Guardia played the role 
of inspector-general in New York. In short, 
everything about Khanh looks good. In him 
Vietnam may well have found a man capable 
of unifying and leading its diverse peoples. 
Let us hope that we will give him our un- 
stinting support, that we will do our utmost 
to help him develop the national image es- 
sential to the task of leadership, that we 
will let it be known that we stand by this 
government, and that we will use all our 
influence to discourage any new plots or 
coups. For the fact is that Vietnam cannot 
afford more coups. Another two or three 
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coups and even the American marines would 
not be able to save South Vietnam. 

The firming up of the Khanh government 
is the first task in any formula for saving 
southeast Asia. In helping to firm it up, I 
hope we will not insist on a dilution of au- 
thority, in the name of democracy, because 
no civil war can be successfully prosecuted 
without a strong government. 

Second, it is essential that we let the world 
know in unequivocal terms that we will not 
abandon southeast Asia, that there will be 
no neutralization of Vietnam, and that we 
will have no part of a conference to neutral- 
ize Cambodia. 

Third, by way of preparing the ground for 
a political and military counteroffensive, the 
Government of South Vietnam should be en- 
couraged to bring out a white paper incor- 
porating all the massive evidence that the 
Vietcong guerrilla war is not of indigenous 
origin, but has been planned, armed, orga- 
nized, and led by the agents of Ho Chi Minh. 
Similarly, the anti-Communist elements in 
the Laotian coalition should be encouraged 
to prepare a white paper detailing the re- 
peated violations of the cease-fire and of the 
terms of the Geneva Treaty by the Pathet 
Lao and the evidence of the continuing pres- 
ence of North Vietnamese forces in Laos. 

Fourth, having given these facts to world 
opinion, we should then unleash the South 
Vietnamese and put an end to the one- 
sided set of rules under which the war in 
South Vietnam has heretofore been con- 
ducted. Up until now, the war has been 
fought entirely on the territory of South 
Vietnam. The South Vietnamese Army has 
had to spread its forces thin to protect 
bridges and railways and powerplants and 
other installations against territory attacks. 
The North Vietnamese have operated under 
no such penalty. Not a week goes by with- 
out the murder of several hundred South 
Vietnamese village leaders and local of- 
ficials by the Vietcong. But the political 
commissars in the North have been able to 
carry out their work of political control and 
repression in absolute safety. 

The situation in Vietnam, indeed, pro- 
vides a classic example of our tacit accept- 
ance of the Communist ground rule that 
the cold war and hot wars, both, must always 
be fought on the territory of the free world 
and never on the territory of the Communist 
world. 

We must put an end to this imbalanced 
situation. Ho Chi Minh must be made to 
pay a penalty for his aggression in the south. 
Sustained guerrilla warfare may be difficult 
to conduct in a country under the iron con- 
trol of the Communists. But North Viet- 
nam, because of its long coastline, is exceed- 
ingly vulnerable to hit-and-run raids from 
the sea. The minute the South Vietnamese 
are given the green light to mount such 
raids, the minute they start blowing up 
bridges, and dams and generators and fac- 
tories in the north and ambushing patrols 
and political commissars, it will have an 
immediate impact on the conduct of the war 
in the south. 

Fifth, Ho Chi Minh conducts his activities 
in the south under the ostensible auspices 
of a front for the liberation of South Viet- 
nam, which maintains representatives in 15 
countries. There are capable and deter- 
mined men among the refugees and defec- 
tors from the north who would like nothing 
better than to be granted permission to set 
up a front for the liberation of North Viet- 
nam from the tyranny of communism. We 
must encourage, not inhibit, the creation 
of such a front, committed to a program of 
liberation and social reform and we must 
provide it with the necessary propaganda 
facilities. 

Sixth, it can be taken for granted that the 
Communists will again attack in Laos. We 
must respond to the next attack by an- 
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nouncing that we consider the Geneva agree- 
ment to be abrogated, by encouraging Gen- 
eral Phoumi and Gen. Kong Le to coun- 
terattack, and by giving them the necessary 
support. We should make it our strategic 
objective to assist the anti-Communist 
forces in securing at least the southern half 
of the country, including the Laotian pan- 
handle through which the Ho Chi Minh is 
infilterating men and supplies into South 
Vietnam. No measure we could take would 
do more to take the pressure off South Viet- 
nam or would have greater psychological 
impact throughout Southeast Asia than the 
liberation of Tchepone, the chief Communist 
base in the panhandle. 
Senator THomas J. Dopp, 
Guest Editor. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DODD. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I am grateful to 
the Senator for making so clear our re- 
sponsibilities in the cause of freedom. 
We have a real cause today for which to 
work and to fight, in assisting the South 
Vietnamese in the Far East. 

Yesterday, we listened to a speech on 
the floor of the Senate by another dis- 
tinguished Senator, who took a contrary 
position to the one the Senator from 
Connecticut has taken today. 

Mr. DODD. Yes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I personally be- 
lieve that we should help them in every 
way we can so long as we are advancing 
the cause of freedom by doing so. 

While the Senator feels at the present 
time that we have this cause, and that 
we should go forward with it, ultimately 
we must make decisions that may have to 
be changed because the situation changes 
and new factors of the different facts in- 
volved are introduced. Our role in South 
Vietnam is related, not only to our rela- 
tionships with the South Vietnamese 
but also with other countries in the Far 
East and in the world, where our pres- 
tige may be involved. Does the Senator 
feel that that is a correct interpretation 
of the remarks he has made? 

Mr. DODD. Exactly so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Connecticut has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Connecticut may proceed for an 
additional 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut is recognized for 
15 additional minutes. 

Mr. DODD. I believe we are faced 
with a situation in which we have no al- 
ternative. My view is that if we should 
back out, or give up in South Vietnam, 
all of Asia ultimately would be lost; and 
I do not believe that fateful day would 
be too far away. That is, of course, of 
the gravest importance. 

But besides that, I believe the rest of 
the world would lose confidence in us. 
Whether we like it or not, we are the 
leaders of the free world. I believe it is 
true, as I have tried to say that there is 
not a free country in the world that we 
have not helped. There is not an en- 
slaved country in the world whose hope 
for freedom does not rest with us. We 
have friends and we have allies who help 
us; nevertheless, it rests with us. If 
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we pull out, if we take the advice of those 
whom I call “the fainthearted ones,” I 
believe one disaster after another will 
attend us, and we shall face a time and 
an hour when we shall be alone. There 
will be no allies to help us and we shall 
face the accumulated might of a foe 
the like of which has never been seen on 


I know it is much easier to say, “Let us 
get out.” 

All of us are conscious of the sacrifices 
of American boys there. 

I have four sons, and all of them are 
of military age. Two are in the Army 
Reserve. I do not want my boys in a war 
any more than I want the boys of others 
to be in a war. But I believe the surest 
way to be certain that my sons and the 
sons of others will not be involved in a 
war is to do what is required of us, and 
to do it now. If we do not, our sons will 
be in that war, and what will be worse, 
the chances of their surviving it will be 
greatly reduced. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. What we must 
do, if the Senator will permit me to com- 
ment, is to accomplish our objective of 
furthering the cause of freedom. We 
must use methods which we believe will 
be most helpful in attaining that ob- 
jective. That is what we are doing today 
in many places. 

Mr. DODD. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. So long as we 
maintain our prestige, so long as the op- 
portunity of achieving our objective 
exists we should go forward. Does the 
Senator from Connecticut believe that to 
be a fair statement? 

Mr. DODD. Yes; I believe the Senator 
from Massachusetts is absolutely cor- 
rect. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. DODD. I thank the Senator for 
his comment. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Connecticut yield for an 
observation? 

Mr. DODD. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. I commend the able and 
distinguished senior Senator from Con- 
necticut for making a most illuminating 
speech. The speech should receive the 
consideration of the public, as well as the 
consideration of those who make our 
military and diplomatic policy in south- 
east Asia. 

I believe the Senator has expounded in 
most eloquent fashion what Kipling said 
in a beautiful poem he wrote at the be- 
ginning of the First World War, the sub- 
stance of which was that free men can 
keep their freedom in this precarious 
world only by keeping their hearts in 
courage and in patience and by lifting 
up their hands in strength. 

The Senator's able address has been a 
fine exposition of the same thought. 

Mr. DODD. I am very grateful to the 
Senator. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield so that I may make 
an observation on what the Senator from 
North Carolina has said? 

Mr. DODD. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If we were to 
agree to neutralization in South Vietnam 
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today, as the Senator from Connecticut 
has said, we would be agreeing to neutral- 
ization by only one side, with no com- 
mitment by the other side. That would 
really lead to defeat. 

Mr. DODD. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
commend the Senator from Connecticut 
for what he has brought before the Sen- 
ate today. We must remain strong and 
do everything that we possibly can to 
help South Vietnam at this time. If we 
do not remain firm, our allies will become 
weaker and weaker. If that were to 
happen, of course, it would be harder 
and harder for us to remain there. We 
must stay there under all the circum- 
stances at the present time. If we do 
not, it will appear to the world that we 
are a very weak nation. 

Mr. DODD. I believe the Senator has 
stated the reality of the situation. I 
am grateful for his comments. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
commend the Senator for his forthright 
statement. This kind of debate is al- 
ways helpful. Neutralization, as has 
been indicated, cannot be very helpful; 
it could be detrimental, unless it were 
applied to the entire peninsula. I shall 
not go into a detailed discussion of the 
Senator’s address. I claim no expert 
knowledge in this area. However, these 
debates are helpful, and I am sure the 
administration welcomes such discus- 
sions. We must have a national con- 
sensus on this subject if our policy is 
to succeed. 

Mr. DODD. I agree with the Sen- 
ator. That is one of the reasons for my 
remarks today. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 
pleased that the Senator from Connecti- 
cut has discussed our problems in Viet- 
nam on the basis that he has in the 
course of his distinguished speech to the 
Senate. 

I do not necessarily agree with every 
aspect of the matter, as he discussed it. 
However, the fundamental thrust of his 
remarks demonstrates two things: 

First, a need to expose the situation 
to the view of the American people. In 
that regard, the Senator from Alaska 
Mr. Grueninc]—who has discussed this 
matter with the Senator from Connecti- 
cut and with me and with other Sen- 
ators—also is rendering a service in pre- 
senting his point of view. Certainly the 
people should know the points on both 
sides; and, as Members of the Senate, it 
is our duty to make that analysis avail- 
able to the people. 

Second, although I do not necessarily 
agree with all the points the Senator 
from Connecticut has made in the course 
of his speech, certainly its fundamental 
thrust is that our people should under- 
stand that the great stake we have in 
South Vietnam—namely, to keep that 
country from going over to commu- 
nism—is fundamental. The casualties 
which already have occurred there are 
tragic; but it is clear that our choice now 
is between those casualties and perhaps 
much greater casualties later on—in- 
cluding the possible casualty of the loss 
of freedom there. 

In that respect, Mr. President, the 
speech of the Senator from Connecticut 
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is most valuable; and I am grateful to 
him 


Mr. DODD. I thank the distinguished 
senior Senator from New York. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, is 
there any time remaining under the 
unanimous-consent agreement? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Ten 
minutes remain. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL INAUGURATION 
IN VENEZUELA 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, to- 
day is an important day for those in 
this hemisphere who believe that politi- 
cal liberty, social progress, and economic 
development go together. Today is an 
important day for those who wish to see 
a successful example of the Alliance for 
Progress at work. For today in Vene- 
zuela a new President will be inaugu- 
rated, the first constitutional President 
in Venezuelan history to succeed another 
constitutional President. Today Presi- 
dent-elect Raul Leoni will succeed 
Romulo Betancourt as President of 
Venezuela. President Leoni was chosen 
in a free election in December, an elec- 
tion held despite continuous violent har- 
assment by Communist and Castroite 
groups. His victory, together with the 
impressive showing of COPEI, the part- 
ner of Action Democratic in the Betan- 
court coalition, is assurance that Vene- 
zuela will continue the same en- 
lightened progressive domestic policy and 
pro-Western foreign policy that char- 
acterized the Betancourt government. 

The successful peaceful transition 
from one freely chosen government to 
another is a triumph for the principles 
underlying the Alliance for Progress, a 
triumph for the Kennedy policy in Latin 
America. And no one would have been 
more pleased today to witness this 
triumph of Venezuelan democracy than 
our late President John F. Kennedy. 

The election which brought President 
Leoni to the Presidency showed that the 
people of a wealthy, rapidly developing 
country like Venezuela support the poli- 
tical parties whose objectives and pro- 
grams are virtually identical to the aims 
of the Alliance for Progress. But if the 
new Venezuelan Government is to have 
a chance to continue the work of the 
Alliance for Progress in Venezuela, it 
must have the firm support of its allies 
in this hemisphere. It must have—and 
I believe it will have—the firm support 
of the United States under President 
Johnson, just as President Betancourt 
enjoyed the full support of President 
Kennedy. As a new government, it 
should merit special consideration from 
other republics in this hemisphere for 
protection against Communist subver- 
sion directed and financed from Cuba. 

The report issued last month by the 
OAS makes it indisputably clear that 
Cuba has smuggled arms to terrorists in 
Venezuela. It has presented photo- 
graphic evidence of the plan and the 
plot to subvert the Betancourt govern- 
ment at the time of the election in De- 
cember 1963. 

I wish my position on this subject to 
be crystal clear. Our national policy 
should be one of clear, unequivocal sup- 
port for taking the necessary steps to 
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cut off arms shipments from Cuba to 
Venezuela. We can no longer condone 
Cuba being an arsenal for terrorism, 
revolution, and chaos. It is about time, 
instead of merely worrying about gov- 
ernments of friendly countries being able 
to stay in power and resist violence, that 
we choke off the source of that violence. 

We have stated before that we will 
not permit the Castro regime to subvert 
the democratic governments of its neigh- 
bors through armed aggression, whether 
covert or open. We have repeatedly 
stated this as our policy. Today we have 
a clear, carefully documented case of 
arms shipments into Venezuela. The 
Venezuelan Government has presented 
convincing photographic evidence of the 
smuggled arms shipments. The OAS re- 
port has confirmed the accuracy of the 
Government's allegations. 

What is our response to the situation? 
I believe we should mean what we have 
been saying. We should take all steps 
necessary to prevent further arms ship- 
ments from Cuba into Venezuela. And 
I mean all steps—whatever steps are re- 
quired in terms of naval operations, or 
any form of activity to stop these arms 
from crossing over into the Caribbean 
areas and Latin America. 

Mere words alone will be of little avail. 
The Johnson administration should serve 
notice on the Soviet Union that we do 
not intend to see friendly governments 
like the new one in Venezuela subverted 
by terrorists armed from Cuba. 

We ought to make that so clear that 
there can be no doubt as to our posi- 
tion. If action is needed to convince 
the Cubans that we mean business, then 
action should be the order of the day. 
Either we defend our friends in Latin 
America against armed subversion, or 
we may as well forget about a peaceful, 
democratic revolution in Latin American 
countries through the Alliance for Prog- 
ress. 

The Venezuelan Government has 
asked for support and assistance. We 
should provide it—now. 

The Venezuelan Government has 
asked for support and assistance in the 
OAS. We should provide it. 

I suggest that we energetically, whole- 
heartedly, and determinedly support the 
position of the Venezuelan Government 
in the Organization of American States. 
I would hope that such action as is 
needed can be accomplished within the 
framework of the OAS. But if it can- 
not, this should not mean that we will 
permit friendly governments like that in 
Venezuela to remain defenseless because 
of the inaction of its neighbors. If the 
existing machinery of the OAS impedes 
the successful handling of problems of 
this sort, then it may be that the ma- 
chinery may have to be modified. 

We have talked a lot about curbing 
the influence of Castro in this hemi- 
sphere. The Venezuelan Government is 
one of the few that has taken action to 
do so. President Betancourt, in one 
of his final actions as President, in- 
formed Britain and France that if they 
continue to trade with Cuba, they may 
find their trade relations with Venezuela 
severed. President Betancourt stated: 

It is not comprehensible that countries 
that are within the free world * * * trade 
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with a government that is actively promot- 
ing Communist subversion in this hemi- 
sphere. This subversion is a risk and a 
danger to all the free world. 


Secretary Rusk has said for the United 
States: We agree.” 

Are we to leave a new Venezuelan Gov- 
ernment that follows the decisive course 
of President Betancourt in discouraging 
trade with Cuba undefended against ter- 
rorist attacks from within, financed and 
armed from abroad by a Cuban Govern- 
ment dedicated to the subversion of the 
hemisphere? I believe we cannot. The 
wars of Communist inspired subversion 
with all its aspects of armed attack, 
guerrilla warfare and systematic assas- 
sination are not confined to the rice 
paddies of southeast Asia. They are be- 
ing waged in our own hemisphere—as 
the recent report of the OAS establishes 
beyond doubt—in Venezuela. If we are 
prepared to risk so much in a distant 
struggle in a far-off land, should we not 
be prepared to take resolute action to de- 
fend our friends and neighbors in our 
own hemisphere? 

The new Government of President Le- 
oni needs our support. It deserves our 
support. We should give it. We should 
take all necessary action to prevent 
Venezuela from becoming Castro’s first 
victim on the South American main- 
land—which would give him a base for 
subverting the hemisphere. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an editorial and 
article bearing on this subject, published 
in the New York Times of yesterday. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

VENEZUELAN SUCCESSION 

Venezuela will see her first transfer of 
power from one constitutionally elected 
President to another tomorrow when Rémulo 
Betancourt gives way to Raul Leoni. This 
will be a great historic moment for all of 
Latin America. 

It will also be an extraordinary personal 
triumph for President Betancourt. He has 
been a revolutionary operating by constitu- 
tional means, showing a political flair that no 
statesman in Venezuela and few elsewhere in 
Latin America have equaled. He has dis- 
played great courage and tenacity in hanging 
on for 5 years against military plots, terror- 
ism and assassination attempts. 

Since no Venezuelan President can succeed 
himself, Señor Betancourt now retires at the 
relatively young age of 55. His services to 
his country need not end, but he is wisely 
stepping aside for a time to allow his succes- 
sor to establish his authority. 

Dr. Leoni has a fortunate heritage, but a 
difficult one. He does not have the popular 
appeal of Betancourt, although he is a most 
experienced politician. His party, Acción 
Democrática, remains split and is without a 
majority in Congress. The Christian Social- 
ists, headed by Rafael Caldera, who per- 
formed a very valuable service for 5 years in 
coalition with President Betancourt's AD, is 
not joining the Leoni government. A strong 
new party, headed by Arturo Uslar Pietri, will 
probably be in opposition, but it certainly 
would not be a destructive opposition. 

The military, whose effective leaders stuck 
by President Betancourt from beginning to 
end, retain the ability to overthrow any 
Venezuelan Government, but they display 
every intention of supporting Dr. Leoni 
loyally. 

The economic situation is excellent. The 
confidence of foreign investors has been re- 
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stored. The agrarian reform—one of the 
soundest in Latin America—is off to a good 
start. The unions have been favored and 
seem satisfied. 

The terrorists, backed by the Castro regime 
with arms, money, guerrilla training, and 
propaganda, failed so miserably at the time 
of the elections that they were completely 
discredited. The courage of the Venezuelan 
people in turning out en masse to vote consti- 
tutionally was one of the most encouraging 
civic manifestations in recent history of 
Latin America. 

Raul Leoni, despite obstacles, has good 
reasons to hope that he will survive his 5- 
year term of office and hand on the Presi- 
dency to still another elected candidate. 


VENEZUELA LOSES RULING CoALITION—GAINS 
BY SMALLER PARTNER END 5-YEAR ALLIANCE 
(By Richard Eder) 

CARACAS, VENEZUELA, March 9.—When Dr. 
Raul Leoni is inaugurated as President of 
Venezuela on Wednesday, it will be in a 
political atmosphere that has changed signi- 
ficantly since his election in December. 

The change has come with the decision of 
the Christian Democratic Party to pull out of 
its 5-year coalition with Dr. Leoni’s Demo- 
cratic Action Party. 

This has forced Democratic Action to 
negotiate with several smaller parties to ob- 
tain a congressional majority for the Govern- 
ment 

There is as yet no firm consensus as to how 
much stability will be lost by the division 
between the former allies. 

Since the December election, the atmos- 
phere of political warfare and terrorism to 
which Venezuela had become accustomed 
has given way to a time of relative peace. 
and of startlingly polite relations between 
Democratic Action and its election rivals. 

These days Caracas is scrubbed clean of 
political slogans and free of the din of sirens, 
shots and rumors. 

The very factor that made the Christian 
Democratic Party—called Copei Lere—a solid 
and satisfactory partner for Democratic Ac- 
tion led logically to the breakup of the coali- 
tion. 

Copei, like Democratic Action, is a solidly 
organized, energetic party of left-to-center 
views and strong commitment to resisting 
takeover either by the Communists or by the 
army. 

In the December elections Copei raised its 
share of the vote from 15 to 21 percent, while 
Democratic Action’s share declined from 48 
to 33 percent. In such a situation, although 
both Dr. Leoni and Rafael Caldera, Copei’s 
leader, saw strong advantages to Venezuela 
in the two groups remaining together, there 
were internal pressures in both parties for 
a break. 

GAINS SEEN IN SEPARATION 


Democratic Action leaders considered that 
the ministers allotted Copei in the coalition, 
including agriculture, had provided the basis 
for its rising strength. 

Copei leaders felt that their party had 
reached a point where for continued growth 
it must assert its own personality and break 
out of the coalition. 

With this background, conflicts over posts 
in a new government proved too much for 
coalition advocates in each group. 

On the Democratic Action side one of the 
strongest proponents of coalition was Presi- 
dent Romulo Betancourt, who in his last 
years in office has lost touch to some extent 
with the party machinery that put up Dr. 
Leoni as his successor. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
commend the Senator from Minnesota 
on his speech. We so often rise in the 
Senate to denounce and criticize our for- 
eign policy, and the failure of this pro- 
gram or that program. 
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What is greatly encouraging is the fact 
that the events in Venezuela are a tri- 
umph for the Alliance for Progress. Here 
is a dramatic, heart-warming case where 
our programs and policies have worked 
to win for freedom and frustrate com- 
munism. 

It is most encouraging to see democ- 
racy win. Venezuela has succeeded un- 
der the most difficult and terrible cir- 
cumstances. 

I am delighted that the majority whip 
has made the fine statement that he has 
made. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am grateful to 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


[No. 75 Leg.j 
Aiken Hart Morton 
Allott Hartke Moss 
Anderson Hayden Muskie 
Bartlett Hickenlooper Nelson 
Bayh Hill Neuberger 
Beall Holland Pastore 
Bennett Hruska Pearson 
Bible Humphrey Pell 
Boggs Inouye Prouty 
Byrd, Va. Javits 
Byrd, W. Va Johnston Ribicoff 
Cannon Jordan, N.C. Robertson 
Carlson Jořdan, Idaho Russell 
Case Keating tonstall 
Church Kuchel 
Clark Lausche Simpson 
Cooper Long, Mo. Smathers 
Curtis „La. Smith 
Dirksen uson Sparkman 
d Mansfield Stennis 

Dominick McCarthy Talmadge 

uglas McClellan Thurmond 
Eastland McGovern Tower 
Ellender McIntyre Walters 

McNamara Williams, N.J. 

Fo; Metcalf Williams, Del. 
Goldwater Miller Young, N. Dak. 
Gore Monroney Young, Ohio 
Gruening orse 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. BREW- 
STER], the Senator from North Dakota, 
[Mr. Burpicx], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Epmonpson], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. JACK- 
sox,] the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. Merkl, the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. SymincTon], and the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH], 
are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] is absent 
because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from California [Mr. ENGLE] is neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Cor- 
TON] and the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. MECHEM] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
MounptT) is absent on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bark in the chair). A quorum is pres- 
ent. 


LENGTH OF TODAY’S SESSION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to notify the Senators that it is 
our intention to have the Senate remain 
in session until 8 o’clock this evening. 
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CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of Mr. MANSFIELD that the 
Senate proceed to consider the bill (H.R. 
7152) to enforce the constitutional right 
to vote, to confer jurisdiction upon the 
district courts of the United States to 
provide injunctive relief against discrimi- 
nation in public accommodations, to au- 
thorize the Attorney General to institute 
suits to protect constitutional rights in 
public facilities and public education, to 
extend the Commission on Civil Rights, 
to prevent discrimination in federally as- 
sisted programs, to establish a Commis- 
sion on Equal Employment Opportunity, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of House 
bill 7152, the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
have been a Member of this body for 
more than 27 years. I came to the Sen- 
ate during the depression era; I have 
been here through the Second World 
War, and through the difficult postwar 
period, to this day. 

But in all my experience in this Cham- 
ber, Mr. President, there has never come 
before the Senate a more dangerous or 
more far-reaching measure than H.R. 
7152, euphemistically referred to by its 
proponents as a civil rights bill. 

This highly controversial bill has not 
been studied by a standing committee 
of either House. Its paternity has never 
been disclosed. It has not received ade- 
quate committee hearings. It was rail- 
roaded through the Judiciary Committee 
of the other House. In short, it has had 
no real committee consideration. Yet 
we are being asked to take up H.R. 7152, 
and to bypass the normal procedure in 
this body—the normal procedure, Mr. 
President, that has served this Senate 
so well from its very beginning, and 
which has been employed almost un- 
varyingly, even in times of great urgency. 

Later in these remarks, I shall docu- 
ment some of the unorthodox methods 
used by the Judiciary Committee in the 
other House in preparing and reporting 
the bill for floor action. At present, 
suffice it to say that should H.R. 7152 be 
made the pending business of the Senate, 
the only wise and correct course to 
follow would be for the Senate to send 
this legislative atrocity to the appro- 
priate Senate committee. 

There the dust can be allowed to set- 
tle. There—in the quiet of the commit- 
tee room, at a table surrounded by 
reasonable men, who are insulated to a 
degree from the terrific and unbridled 
pressures which various minority groups 
are bringing to bear on our public of- 
ficials—tthis legislative steamroller can 
be cooled off, taken apart, carefully ex- 
amined, and analyzed. 

In light of this bill’s history, in light 
of the effects on our society, our Gov- 
ernment, and our business methods— 
which its sponsors admit they are aim- 
ing for—any other course except referral 
of this measure for committee consid- 
eration would be the height of folly. 

Here is a chance for the time-proved 
and time-honored Rules of Senate Pro- 
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cedure to serve the Senate, the Congress 
and the Nation well. Here is a time 
when adherence to those rules may well 
save the Senate, the Congress, and the 
Nation irreparable grief and misery in 
the future. 

I implore Senators to support the rules 
of orderly procedure, to let this bill be 
aired and examined by the appropriate 
standing committee, or even by a special 
committee, as was suggested last Mon- 
day by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RussELL I. A reasonable time limit for 
reporting the bill to the Senate could be 
imposed. 

I have, however, little hope that either 
my plea or that of others, made more 
eloquently and forcefully by my embat- 
tled colleagues, will be heeded or suc- 
cessful. Therefore, it follows that what 
will not be allowed to be done in commit- 
tee will have to take place on the Senate 
floor. 

I can offer little objection, if such must 
be the case. This Chamber is a little 
larger and a little more raucous and 
noisy than the ordinary committee room. 
But this bill is no stranger to rowdy con- 
ditions, just as it is no stranger to abnor- 
mal procedure. The Senate Chamber 
can be made to serve very well, as it has 
so many times in the past. 

Periodically, during my long tenure 
here, I have seen measures daubed with 
the camouflaging colors of civil rights 
brought up before this, the greatest de- 
liberative body in the world. During the 
course of the deliberations, as the Sen- 
ate considered and worked its will on the 
various proposals, the camouflage was 
slowly brushed away. As the camouflage 
was removed, so, too, was removed the 
chance of passage of pernicious, illegal, 
and dangerous proposals. 

There were some exceptions, particu- 
larly in 1957 and 1960. In those 2 years, 
wolves in sheeps’ clothing—or Federal 
control in the guise of civil rights—were 
able to slip past the guardian Senate and 
enter the fold of American jurisprudence. 
I objected to the passage of those two 
laws, first in 1957 and again in 1960 and 
if I had been able to foresee in full what 
I could foretell only in part, I would be 
standing behind this desk still objecting. 

It was easy enough, for example, to 
predict that the US. Commission on 
Civil Rights, created supposedly for 2 
years only, by the 1957 act, would prove 
to be one of the most permanent of the 
temporary Government agencies. It was 
simple enough to see that the Commis- 
sion was a political animal, trained from 
birth to be on our good southern people 
like a bird dog on a covey of quail. Such 
animals, as we all know, do not die easily 
in the climate hovering over our great 
Nation today. And if the Civil Rights 
Commission was trained from birth to 
harass our responsible citizens, when the 
first of its staff were drawn from such 
institutions as Howard University, it be- 
came obvious that the Commission was 
being given the necessary instinct, as 
well. Then the hunt across our Southern 
hills and fields was on. 

While such political animals cannot 
be expected to die, as I previously indi- 
cated, it appears that this one seeks to 
propagate itself, bringing to life a little 
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brother, to be known as the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission. I 
shall have a great deal to say concern- 
ing this little brother, both later in this 
speech and in future days whenever the 
opportunity shall present itself, as I am 
sure it will. Suffice it to say here that, 
since the two are so closely allied—the 
Commission on Civil Rights and the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission—it might be feasible and more 
economical to combine the pair into one 
organization. The names of the two 
could be integrated into some title such 
as “Commission on Opportunity, Rights, 
and Employment,” or simply CORE for 
short. This would have the distinct ad- 
vantage of giving the American public a 
clearer understanding of just what is in- 
volved here between “big” and “little 
brother,” and also a good idea of who the 
staff directors are. 

I do not jest in this latter point, Mr. 
President, for as I shall indicate further 
in these remarks, as this bill is presently 
written, there is nothing at all to pre- 
vent the militant personnel of any of the 
Negro organizations from first attaching 
themselves to the Employment Commis- 
sion, and then going out and filing the 
cases, on behalf of some other party, 
which the Commission will then be 
called upon to investigate. 

But to turn from the bird into the 
bush to the bird in hand, or as some 
might say, from the devil we do not know 
to the devil we do, it was easy enough to 
predict, in 1957, that the Civil Rights 
Commission would still be in existence 
in 1964. What is surprising, given the 
political climate in the Nation, is that 
various efforts to give the Commission 
permanence in name and stature, as 
well as in fact, have thus far met with 
failure. The latest attempt to have this 
accomplished was in the bill now under 
discussion. Only the vigilance and the 
good sense of the House of Representa- 
tives turned back the attempt. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I wonder 
if the Senator from Louisiana will yield 
to me for a question. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the Senator from 
Louisiana if there is not now in the De- 
partment of Justice a division which is 
charged specifically with the duty of en- 
forcing civil rights. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. That division 
i been in the Department for some 

e. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the Senator from 
Louisiana if, in addition to this agency 
of the Department of Justice, which is 
authorized to act in this field, the Civil 
Rights Commission, whose life is about 
to be prolonged by this bill, is not a sec- 
ond agency of Government charged 
with the specific responsibility of inves- 
tigating charges and making recommen- 
dations on civil rights. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; and its respon- 
sibilities are being broadened. 

Mr. ERVIN. Was not assurance origi- 
nally given to the Senate and the House 
of Representatives that the Civil Rights 
Commission would exist for only 2 years? 
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Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct; I so 
stated. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the Senator from 
Louisiana if at the present time there is 
not an attempt on the part of the sup- 
porters of the so-called civil rights legis- 
lation to extend the life of the Civil 
Rights Commission so that it shall re- 
main in existence until the last lingering 
echo of Gabriel’s horn trembles into 
ultimate silence. 

Mr. ELLENDER. They attempted to 
do that, but the House allowed an exten- 
sion for only 4 years. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not the Senator 
from Louisiana agree with the Senator 
from North Carolina that the movement 
for the extension of the life of the Civil 
Rights Commission until the last linger- 
ing echo of Gabriel’s horn trembles into 
ultimate silence is attributable to a feel- 
ing on the part of the advocates of that 
action that such rights cannot be settled 
until time ceases and eternity begins? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have no doubt 
about it. The agitators will seek to make 
certain that the Commission stays with 
us until eternity. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the Senator from 
Louisiana if, in addition to having the 
Civil Rights Division of the Department 
of Justice to handle civil rights matters, 
and the Commission on Civil Rights to 
deal in the same field, the bill does not 
propose a third separate and distinct 
agency to be created in this field; name- 
ly, the Community Relations Service. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. I expect to 
cover that. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not the Senator 
from Louisiana think it can truly be 
said, in light of the action of these ad- 
vocates, that the function of the Civil 
Rights Commission is to agitate, that the 
function of the Civil Rights Division of 
the Department of Justice is to aggra- 
vate, and that the function of the Com- 
munity Relations Service is to conciliate 
what the other two have agitated and 
aggravated? 3 

Mr. ELLENDER. I expect to point that 
out as I go along. 

Mr. ERVIN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, to 
continue, I commend the House for its 
action and only wish that the wisdom 
displayed on this question had been more 
in evidence throughout its consideration 
of this bill. 

What is much more surprising than 
the foregoing, however, and a source of 
continual wonderment to me, is how the 
recommendations of such a group as the 
Civil Rights Commission could ever come 
to be taken seriously by the Congress of 
the United States. It is one thing for 
the Commission to recommend, as was 
done by its interim report issued under 
date of April 16, 1963, that: 

The Congress and the President consider 
seriously whether legislation is appropriate 
and desirable to assure that Federal funds 
contributed by citizens of all States not be 
made available to any State which continues 
to refuse to abide by the Constitution and 
laws of the United States; and, further, that 
the President explore the legal authority he 
possesses as Chief Executive to withhold 
Federal funds from the State of Mississippi, 
until the State of Mississippi demonstrates 
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its compliance with the Constitution and 
laws of the United States. 


It is quite another thing altogether to 
find myself today, here in the Senate, 
having to seriously consider whether 
such legislation is, and here I quote 
again, “appropriate and desirable.” The 
fact that I am forced to do so, or will be 
later in the discussion of this bill, is 
simply one more indication of the topsy- 
turviness of things, and of the manner 
in which rational men seem to lose their 
powers of reason when confronted with 
some proposal which will supposedly 
advance the cause of civil rights,” 
whatever that term has come to mean 
in recent years. 

Again, it is one thing to have our 
President, the late John F. Kennedy, 
who was a very wise man and showed 
remarkable judgment on many public 
issues, announce the next day at his 
press conference, in reply to a question, 
as follows: 

I don't have the power to cut off aid in a 
general way as was proposed by the Civil 
Rights Commission, and I would think it 
would probably be unwise to give the Presi- 
dent of the United States that kind of power. 


How quietly sensible those words of 
our late President are, and how emi- 
nently true. 

But now, it is quite another thing, and 
quite a surprise in the bargain, to find 
the bill which was reported by the 
House Judiciary Committee grant ex- 
actly such economic power—not to the 
duly elected President responsible to the 
people, but to appointed Federal officials 
several times removed from any form of 
popular control, and only remotely, if 
at all, responsive to the will of any of the 
electorate. 

The final vote to report this bill from 
the House Judiciary Committee was 
taken on October 29. Our late Presi- 
dent was then still alive, but the lan- 
guage of title VI goes directly contra to 
the strong, wise, and reasonable state- 
ment expressed by him a short 6 months 
before. Had the pressure and clamor of 
the various minority groups become too 
great for him to stand? I do not think 
so. Why had our President done a com- 
plete about face, reversed his position, in 
so short a time? 

Or did he, in fact, know what was in the 
bill that was ultimately and under very 
strange circumstances to be reported to 
the floor of the House? I am inclined 
to believe he did not. This raises the 
question that if the President did not 
know what was to be in the bill, if the 
language was not, in fact, that of the ad- 
ministration, then who did know the 
facts and who did originate the lan- 
guage? In short, to whom do we owe the 
paternity of H.R. 7152? 

Several clues to the answer to this 
question are to be found in the addi- 
tional and minority views accompanying 
the bill, but no definitive answer can be 
said to emerge. Representative GEORGE 
MEADER, of Michigan, says, for example, 
beginning on page 45 of the report, 
that— 

The origin of the substitute language is 
not entirely clear since it was not drafted by 


the committee. A copy was delivered to the 
home of the undersigned at 10:10 p.m. on 
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Monday, only a few hours before the session 
the following Tuesday at 10:30 a.m., at which 
the substitute language was read, declared 
not subject to amendment, and then * * * 
was ordered reported. 


On page 61 of the report, in the views 
of New York Representative CARLETON 
King, we find the opinion that 

The provisions of the substitute bill were 
never sufficiently debated either from a legal 
standpoint or from their social, economic, 
and political ramifications. 


Further down the same page, we find 
him commenting: 

The manner in which this substitute was 
steamrollered through the full committee 
without debate, study, or explanation— 


And so forth. The devious parliamen- 
tary procedures used to railroad H.R. 
7152 through the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee have been well documented by the 
beleagured minority, and I refer Sena- 
tors to page 63 of House Report No. 914 
if they are interested in a perfect exam- 
ple of how our committee system can be 
abused, wasted, and perverted. 

I will not, at this time, go into the 
documentation so thoroughly provided 
by the minority report, except to note 
that it renders highly ludicrous the 
statement by the majority members, 
found on page 17 of the report, that: 

The full Judiciary Committee, in its de- 
liberation and consideration of the bill, H.R. 
7152, adopted an amendment in the nature 
of a substitute. 


That statement is the extent of the 
majority comment on the issue. We are 
concerned here with an attempt to track 
down the bill’s paternity, as I have 
previously indicated. We have already 
heard evidence that the bill’s language 
was not drafted by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee or any of its subcommittees, and 
that no opportunity was allowed for the 
offering of amendments, or debate or 
discussion, of a radical measure which 
had literally appeared suddenly out of 
the night. 

Perhaps the best clue to the mystery 
is found in the minority report, at the 
bottom of page 62, which reads as fol- 
lows: 

This legislation was drawn in secret meet- 
ings held between certain members of this 
committee, the Attorney General and mem- 
bers of his staff and certain select persons, 
tei the exclusion of other committee mem- 

ers. 


Who were these “select persons’’? 
They are not identified elsewhere in the 
text. Do we once again see the fine 
handiwork of the NAACP? Or is it pos- 
sible that here we have another example 
of the ubiquitous ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, 
who, according to reports, is quite ex- 
perienced in aiding the executive branch 
in the preparation of documents and 
messages relating to civil rights? The 
answer is not supplied. Suffering from 
the slings and arrows of outraged Mem- 
bers of Congress, the bill was reported 
to the House fioor, still carrying its bur- 
den of illegitimacy. One of the truest 
of the parting barbs was hurled by West 
Virginia Representative ARCH A. MOORE, 
In., who remarked in his additional 
views that where—the bill—came from 
or who were its benefactors remains to 
this day a deep, dark secret. 
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The bill reported was conceived in seg- 
regation, born in intolerance, and nur- 
tured in discrimination, he masterfully 
concludes. 

And as a result, the reported bill gave 
an inestimable amount of economic 
power, not to the President, I repeat, 
but to appointed officials of the execu- 
tive branch chosen to administer the 
programs authorized and funded by Con- 


gress. 

Fortunately, the proponents of con- 
stitutional government in the House were 
at least partially successful in their 
efforts to limit or curtail this power 
through which it was sought to manipu- 
late our society by the strings of the 
latest sociological fad. The power, how- 
ever, still remains. The steel fist has 
only been hidden by a velvet glove. And 
because this is true, this provision of the 
bill represents one of the most obnoxious 
sections of any legislation ever seriously 
presented to the Congress. As I said, it 
is astounding, and I shall comment on 
it at much greater length in a discus- 
sion of title VI of H.R. 7152. 

But what is even more astounding, as 
I indicated earlier, is that this recom- 
mendation, and others of a similar na- 
ture, have been given credence by either 
House of the highest legislative body in 
our land. The reputation of the Civil 
Rights Commission is well known. Its 
bias and instinct for prejudice—based 
not so much on the individual Commis- 
sioners but on the staff members which 
infest the levels below them—have been 
thoroughly documented by me on numer- 
ous occasions, and by many other Sena- 
tors who share my viewpoint. The Com- 
mission’s bias and fine flair for ignoring 
or subverting certain constitutional 
issues are also well known to any one who 
has taken the trouble to thumb through 
any of the reports it has issued during the 
past 6 years. 

In this connection, an article in the 
February 1964 issue of the American Bar 
Association Journal is of great signifi- 
cance and pertinence. 

The title of the article is “Civil Rights 
and Civil Wrongs,” and its author is 
Edward F. Cummerford, who has prac- 
ticed law in New York City for the last 17 
years. The credentials of Mr. Cummer- 
ford indicate that he was educated by 
Fordham University, where he received 
B.S., LL.B. and M.A. degrees, with the 
latter being in political philosophy. 

Of equal or more importance than his 
educational background is the fact that 
he has practiced law in the city of New 
York for the last 17 years, as I said, and 
also that the editors of the ABA Journal 
regarded his article sufficiently impor- 
tant to include it in their authoritative 
periodical. All too often, the press and 
much of the public seem to catch hold 
of and hang onto the idea that such leg- 
islation as H.R. 7152 is opposed only in 
the South, that it holds no danger for 
any other section of the country. In- 
deed, certain groups and writers seem 
to do everything in their power to spread 
this false notion. 

Cummerford directs his thought to the 
thesis that, while racial and religious 
hates are obnoxious elements in our 
society, it does not follow that every 
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action the Government might use in at- 
tempting to eliminate them is either good 
or necessary. He goes on to correctly 
point out that the drive to wipe out dis- 
crimination and bias may ultimately lead 
to the destruction of individual liberty. 
Because of the correctness and timeliness 
of his views, I expect to refer to them, 
and hear his writings referred to, from 
time to time throughout the debate. 

For instance, on the question of the 
activities of such organizations as the 
Civil Rights Commission, Cummerford 
writes as follows, and bear in mind that 
the author is a veteran of 17 years’ expe- 
rience in New York City law practice: 

Invariably these agencies 


He writes, and here he is referring to 
the New York State Commission for 
Human Rights, but he could be speaking 
of the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights 
just as well— 
invariably these agencies begin their work 
in an unobtrusive manner, but with the 
passage of time they often become increas- 
ingly aggressive, seeking more powers, ask- 
ing broade> areas in which to operate and 
harsher punitive measures for alleged of- 
fenders. Some have stated very candidly 
that if enough complaints are not filed to 
keep them busy, they will go out searching 
for examples of bias. Frequently they 
query employers as to the proportions of 
races and creeds in their employ; they 
scrutinize employment applications to see 
if there are any questions deemed discrim- 
inatory; they scan advertising by hotels and 
resorts to ferret out language that might 
be a subtle cloak for bias. These commis- 
sions, in short, seem to view their scope as 
ever widening. 


Mr. President, this is not my language. 
It is that of Mr. Cummerford, a distin- 
guished lawyer practicing in the city of 
New York. 

Mr. ERWIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield for a 
question. 

Mr. ERVIN. Is the Senator aware of 
the fact that when the latest request 
was made for the extension of life of 
the Civil Rights Commission, those mak- 
ing the request assured the subcommit- 
tee conducting the hearings that the 
Civil Rights Commission had completed 
its initial work and that it would be 
necessary to give it additional and ex- 
panded work in order to justify contin- 
uing its existence? 

Mr. ELLENDER. 
testimony. 

What Cummerford reports as the re- 
corder of the history of this type of 
agency, I foretold with more or less the 
same line of reasoning as a prognosti- 
cator in the debate of 1957. 

But the fact that the Commission has 
apparently been accepted as a national 
authority, the fact that it should come 
to have so much influence in the years 
since 1957 is the surprising feature I was 
not able to predict. Who could have 
predicted that in 6 short years this 
brawling infant, brought into the world 
by political midwifery, would have been 
recommending the complete subversion 
of a system of constitutional govern- 
ment developed over a period of almost 
200 years of proud and glowing Ameri- 
can history? 


I recall such 
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To be honest, I did foresee this to a 
degree, as did other southern Senators 
who fought against adoption of the 1957 
act. We tried to warn the Senate. We 
looked into a crystal ball composed of 
our knowledge of the civil rights agi- 
tators then active in the country, and of 
the political elements with which these 
agitators worked so well, and which were 
anathema to both our southern tradi- 
tions and the U.S. Constitution. There 
we saw a clear and dangerous picture 
developing. 

As I look back, I think all of us were 
aware that the 1954 Supreme Court de- 
cision on school desegregation was 
merely a portent of things to come. We 
simply could not and did not realize 
that the acceptance of the radical pro- 
posals put forward in this bill would 
come so soon, or would ever be accepted 
or approved by responsible authorities in 
either the legislative or executive branch 
of Government. 

If we had been fully aware of all the 
ramifications of what was said to be a 
More or less innocuous commission, 
granted no powers of enforcement as 
such, you may rest assured that my col- 
leagues and I would have spent the in- 
tervening years in seeing to it that that 
portion of the 1957 act never found its 
way into the statute books. 

But the fact of the matter is that we 
did the best we could at the time and 
under the circumstances. We presented 
cogent and well-reasoned arguments, at 
considerable length, in opposition to the 
pernicious provisions contained in title 
III of the House-passed 1957 bill. We 
were successful in promoting the elimi- 
nation of these provisions from the Sen- 
ate bill, to the benefit of the entire na- 
tion. We of the South convinced the 
Senate, after some little delay and dis- 
cussion, that it would prove extremely 
unwise to grant the office of the Attorney 
General blanket authority to institute 
civil actions, in the Federal courts, to 
enforce the terms of statutes enacted 
in the all-too-well-remembered era of 
Reconstruction. 

Title III would have allowed the At- 
torney General to seek Federal court 
injunctions, and here I quote the bill’s 
original language: 

Whenever any persons have engaged, or 
there are reasonable grounds to believe that 
any persons are about to engage in any 
acts or practices— 


And the so-called acts or practices 
then referred to are those written into 
statutes which date back to the period 
immediately after the Civil War. These 
laws were put on the books, many of 
them, for the express purpose of keeping 
the Old Confederacy on the level of vas- 
sal states. 

The old title III, in one fell swoop, 
would have allowed the Attorney Gen- 
eral to haul our citizens before the Fed- 
eral courts on the extremely nebulous 
and virtually all-inclusive charge of act- 
ing or about to act in a manner as fol- 
lows: 

(1) to deny to any person the equal pro- 
tection of the laws, or to injure any person 
or his property for lawfully enforcing or at- 
tempting to enforce the right of any person 
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or class of persons to the equal protection 
of the laws, or 

(2) to conspire to deprive, either directly 
or indirectly, any person or class of persons 
of the equal protection of the laws, or the 
privileges or immunities of Federal citizen- 
ship. 

Also included, but only mentioned here 
to show how the legislation harked back 
to the Reconstruction era, was the ex- 
tension of this blanket injunction-seek- 
ing authority to conspiracies to prevent 
anyone from holding or exercising the 
duties of public office. There was a time 
when we of the South had a desperate 
need for such conspiracies which this 
law was originally passed to prohibit. 
Heaven protect us from ever having the 
need for them again. 

I shall dwell on the legislative intent 
and history of title III just a moment 
longer before passing on. 

During the 1957 debate, I questioned 
just what rights were embraced within 
those broad, generic terms—equal pro- 
tection of the laws, and privileges and 
immunities of Federal citizens—which 
the bill had reference to in granting the 
Attorney General extraordinary powers. 

I was aware, of course, that it was 
impossible to answer the question in 
specific terms at any specific moment be- 
cause the equal protection and privileges 
and immunities clauses of the 14th 
amendment are constantly being given 
new, and usually broader, definitions by 
the Supreme Court. But the then At- 
torney General, Herbert Brownell, gave 
testimony in Senate hearings that 
among what I would call the hidden 
areas which title III might reach were 
these three: 

First. Freedom of use and enjoyment 
of any Government-operated facilities 
on account of race or color; 

Second. Discrimination in public em- 
ployment on account of race or color; 
and 

Third. Segregation under compulsion 
of State authority on account of race or 
color. 

Do those areas sound familiar, Sena- 
tors? Compare them to various titles of 
the pending measure. Here we see how 
diabolically this bill is drawn, and how 
well the proponents of Constitutional 
subversion learn the lessons of defeat. 

Contained in one section of the 1957 
bill, title III was stricken from the act. 
In 1964, we find the section chopped 
apart and spread throughout the cur- 
rent legislation. And like the many- 
headed Hydra, each part of it has grown 
larger and stronger than the original 
provision defeated by the Senate in 1957. 
Now we need a Hercules to come forward 
and do battle against this monster rein- 
carnate. 

TITLE I 

Let us now turn to title I of H.R. 7152, 
which title is known under the misnomer 
of “Voting Rights,” and examine it in 
detail in an effort to discover just what 
precedents it would establish, and 
whether those precedents bode good or 
ill for the future of our Republic. 

The first thing to be noted in consid- 
eration of this title is that it drastically 
extends the precedents established by 
title IV of the 1957 act, and furthered 
by the so-called Civil Rights Act of 1960. 
In doing so, the long arm of the Federal 
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Government is pushed a little deeper into 
the affairs of the State and local au- 
thorities. 

I know that some will argue—and, in- 
deed, have argued—that this title is 
actually a very mild one, that it does 
little more than amend existing law, to 
make it more effective. 

Mr. President, that is a spurious argu- 
ment. I contend that the language in 
this title is drawn in a manner diaboli- 
cally designed to completely gut our Con- 
stitution and whatever power our local 
Officials may still retain. It is drawn 
in a manner to insure that every south- 
ern election official would have the At- 
torney General’s troops breathing down 
his neck tomorrow, if this bill were 
passed and enacted into law today. 

As has been attempted so often in the 
past, title I of the bill proposes to amend 
an ancient section of the Revised Stat- 
utes—section 2004, 42 U.S.C. 1971—as 
that statute has already been amended 
by various and sundry provisions of the 
Civil Rights Acts of 1957 and 1960. In- 
deed, section 2004 of the Revised Statutes, 
which is a holdover from the pernicious 
anti-South legislation passed during the 
Reconstruction era, is being amended 
and expanded to such a degree that a 
separate law volume will soon be re- 
quired to contain it. 

Because this title I of the bill sup- 
posedly seeks to extend the long arm of 
Federal control to cover only what it 
repeatedly refers to as Federal elec- 
tions,“ it has been hailed as showing a 
great respect for constitutional and State 
authority. What the proponents of this 
measure usually fail to mention is that 
the term “Federal election” is defined 
elsewhere in the text of the bill as “any 
general, special, or primary election held 
solely or in part for the office of Presi- 
dent, Vice President, presidential elector, 
Member of the Senate, or Member of 
the House of Representatives.” 

I call the attention of Senators to the 
phrase “election held solely or in part.” 
By some strange coincidence, and be- 
cause most States hold combined elec- 
tions for both local and national offices, 
this definition would extend the bill’s 
authority to 46 of the 50 States. 

Of course, Mr. President, I point out 
that under the Constitution, there is no 
such thing as a Federal election.“ We 
may have elections for Federal or na- 
tional office, but our Founding Fathers, 
in their infinite wisdom, chose to vest 
control of all elections in the hands of 
the State authorities. 

Mr. President, at this point I wish to 
read an excerpt from a speech delivered 
on March 9, 1949, by President Lyndon 
Johnson, at that time a Member of this 
body. It was a very fine speech; and in 
it he spoke in admiration of the virtues 
of prolonged debate, or the filibuster. 

He eloquently stated to the Senate that 
under no condition should the right of 
prolonged debate be restricted. So I 
shall now quote from the speech deliv- 
ered by President Johnson on March 9, 
1949, a speech against a proposed change 
in the cloture rule; and the following 
quotation from that speech has specific 
reference to elections: 

The framers of the Constitution of the 
United States were plain, specific, and un- 
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ambiguous in providing that each State 
should have the right to prescribe the quali- 
fications of its electorate and that the quali- 
fications of electors voting for Members of 
Congress should be the same as the qualifi- 
cations of electors voting for members of the 
most numerous branch of the State legisla- 
tures. For that reason, and that reason 
alone, I believe that the proposed anti-poll- 
tax measures introduced in previous sessions 
of this body and advocated in the President's 
civil rights program is wholly unconstitu- 
tional and violates the rights of the States 
guaranteed by section 2 of article I of the 
Constitution. 


I quote further from the March 9, 
1949, speech by President Johnson, then 
Senator Johnson: 

Believing that, I think I have the right 
to use my freedom to speak and stand on 
the floor of the Senate as long as I have the 
will, the determination, and the breath to 
oppose such a measure. I believe that I, and 
any other 32 Members of the Senate have 
as much right and the equal duty to prevent 
the passage of an unconstitutional law as do 
9 members or 5 members of the Supreme 
Court to strike it down after it has been 
passed. I am not willing to surrender that 
right or that duty because the President of 
the United States thinks otherwise, or be- 
cause of the hue and cry set up by those who 
claim to protect the rights of a minority 
while at the same time saying the majority 
should always rule supreme. 


Those were the words of Lyndon B. 
Johnson. As I have said, they are a part 
of a speech he made on the floor of the 
Senate on March 9, 1949. Those words 
were eloquently stated by him. I won- 
der whether his views have now been 
changed. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
est from Louisiana yield for a ques- 

ion 
4 Mr. ELLENDER. I yield for a ques- 

on. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the Senator from 
Louisiana whether the provisions of sec- 
tion 2 of article I of the Constitution 
and the provisions of the 17th amend- 
ment to the Constitution have been 
changed one jot or one tittle since Presi- 
dent Johnson, at that time Senator John- 
son, made that eloquent speech on the 
floor of the Senate. 

Mr. ELLENDER. They have not been 
changed in any way; the language today 
is identically the same. 

Mr. President, I should like to read 
many other parts of that speech by 
Lyndon B. Johnson but at this time 
they are not quite pertinent. So I shall 
keep them for future presentation. The 
entire speech is to be found in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp under date of 
March 9, 1949. 

The other day, someone said that 
when one reaches the top of a mountain 
he gets a broader view. I do not know 
whether that applies to our great Presi- 
dent but it might be applicable. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, at this 
point, will the Senator from Louisiana 
yield for another question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. ERVIN. Is it not true that some- 
times the fog is thicker on top of the 
mountain than at the bottom? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes, at times. I 
have found that to be true. 
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Now another attempt is being made to 
abridge the rights, powers, and author- 
ity of the States. What this bill repre- 
sents, in short, is another effort on the 
part of some in Congress to tell the 
States how the laws passed by the States 
own legislatures are to be enforced by 
the States own authorities. 

For instance, I refer Senators to para- 
graph B on page 2 of the bill. This 
paragraph seems innocent enough. It 
provides that no person acting under 
color of law shall “deny the right of any 
individual to vote in any Federal elec- 
tion because of an error or omission of 
such individual on any record or paper 
relating to any application, registration, 
payment of poll tax, or other act requi- 
site to voting, if such error or omission 
is not material in determining whether 
such individual is qualified under State 
law to vote in such election.” I call 
especial attention to the words, “if such 
error or omission is not material.” 

Who, Mr. President, is to decide 
whether any error or omission on the 
part of the prospective voter is material 
or immaterial? Under normal circum- 
stances, the local registrar is the logical 
person to make such local decisions, and 
I would be willing to put my faith in the 
local official’s judgment. The propo- 
nents of this bill, however, are not so 
willing, but prefer to cast refiection and 
doubt on the integrity of the duly con- 
stituted State authorities. They prefer 
to use the completely negative approach 
to every problem, and this is true 
throughout the bill. 

While we are on the subject of “errors 
or omissions,” I might go back to the 
record of a speech I delivered on this 
floor on September 14, 1959, in connec- 
tion with an extension of the life of the 
Civil Rights Commission. That speech 
is found on pages 19557 through 19565 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, volume 
105, part 15, for that date. 

In it I discussed at length the bias 
shown toward southern voting registrars 
by this high-flying group, and particu- 
larly its efforts to discredit and hold up 
to ridicule our voting officials. I pointed 
out that while the Commission staff must 
have gone over thousands and thousands 
of voting forms to find one prospective 
voter whose registration was challenged 
because of error or omission, the best 
example they could come up with was of 
extremely doubtful veracity and sig- 
nificance. 

This goes to show that there is no real 
need for this provision in the bill, and in 
all probability it was inserted merely to 
give the Attorney General a further ex- 
cuse to harass and impede the local elec- 
tion officials. No doubt it was inserted 
to allow the Attorney General, under 
threat of a law suit, to tell the State 
authorities how to enforce or not en- 
force laws passed by the State’s own 
legislature. 

Once again, I remind the Senate that 
this was one of the main reasons that 
the pernicious Federal election laws of 
1870 were repealed less than 25 years 
after their passage. Those years, by the 
way, represent one of the most interest- 
ing periods in American history. The 
‘events with which they are filled pro- 
vide the most perfect case studies of 
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Federal power gone rampant. I am sure 
that there will be ample opportunity in 
the days that follow to enlighten those 
Senators who may not be aware of the 
traumatic experiences which not only 
the South, but the whole Nation, was 
forced to go through. 

The Federal election laws, as I indi- 
cated, were loaded with many provisions 
expressly aimed at removing election 
control from the hands of the State and 
local authorities and vesting it in the 
hands of the Federal Government. 

As such, they were not at all different 
from the measure under discussion, nor, 
indeed, from the voting provisions of the 
1957 and 1960 Civil Rights Acts. It ap- 
pears that the Congress cannot learn 
from history, but you may rest assured it 
is not because of a lack of teachers. 

I do not intend to discuss today the 
many similarities between those meas- 
ures of the past and this one of the past- 
present. Nor do I intend at this time to 
go into the conditions of fraud, dishon- 
esty, corruption, and violence engendered 
by the attempted enforcement of these 
measures. 

But I do intend to call attention to the 
fact that the enactment of this provision 
would carry the Federal statutes several 
steps toward bringing them into line 
with the old Federal election laws of 1870, 
or in some cases, out in front of the old 
laws, in the ranks of the ridiculous. And 
I also intend to inform the Senate, to 
the best of my ability, of the reasons 
which led to the final repeal of these 
laws from the statute books in 1893. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to ask the 
Senator if he could not state those rea- 
sons in summary form by saying that the 
so-called enforcement act of 1870 was 
repealed by the Congress in 1894 as a 
result of the abuse of the law in an 
election in New York State, which 
shocked the Nation with its corruption. 

Mr. ELLENDER. My good friend has 
anticipated me. I am proud to say that 
I was the one to point up that action. I 
had a very aggressive office staff, and 
they discovered the occurrence in old re- 
ports made in the House of Representa- 
tives. It was presented by me in the de- 
bate of 1957. I shall read a few excerpts 
from the report. 

That is a report from Congress that 
was issued, as I have stated, during the 
53d Congress, Ist session. 

I shall quote from House Report No. 
18, of the 53d Congress, ist session. 
The report was written to accompany 
House bill 2331, which repealed the Fed- 
eral election laws to which I have been 
referring. I call especial attention to 
the fact that this report was based on 
the findings of a select committee of the 
House appointed to investigate the work- 
ings of the election laws in New York 
City. This fact makes it plain that it 
was not only in the South that these laws 
were found to be vicious and foreign to 
concepts of responsible government. 

I ask Senators to weigh these state- 
ments made by the select House commit- 
tee very carefully. Bear in mind that 
they are directed at the operation of 
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these laws in the great city of New York, 
considerably north of the Mason-Dixon 
line. 

I quote from the report: 

Many of these statutes also impose penal- 
ties upon the election officers of the States, 
in the conduct of elections, for a violation 
of the State laws. Was ever a more mon- 
strous proposition written on the statute 
books of a free country? The power to make 
laws is a sovereign power. It carries with it 
the power to punish for the violation of such 
laws, but the two powers must be coordi- 
nated. The power that creates the law can 
inflict punishment for its violation, but no 
power can inflict punishment rightfully for 
the violation of a law which it never made. 
To attempt it, as has been done in the past, 
has resulted only in irritation, contention, 
and criticism of the Government that has 
proposed it. 


Mr. President, the same proposition is 
being made again in H.R. 7152 of the 
88th Congress, 2d session. 

Still in reference to the Federal elec- 
tion laws of 1870 which were repealed in 
1893, the comments of the select house 
committee continue: 

But we regard these statutes as chiefly in- 
imical to the best interests of the people be- 
cause they are in effect a vote of lack of con- 
fidence in the States of the Union. 

The inference is irresistible that they 
were enacted because of a lack of confidence 
in the honesty, if not in the ability, of 
the States to conduct their own elections. 


Mr. President, as I pointed out ear- 
lier, that is exactly the negative supposi- 
tion made by the new Federal election 
law now under discussion. In the light 
of past experience, this section of the 
bill should be rejected in its entirety. 

The same argument applies with equal 
or greater force to the language of this 
title which instructs the Federal courts 
that in any voting suit brought under 
the terms of the bill, and where State 
law requires a literacy test as a portion 
of the registration procedure, the claim- 
ant must be presumed literate if he has 
completed six grades of schooling. It 
is then up to the State authorities to 
rebut this presumption. 

This sounds innocent enough, until 
the thought occurs that the local regis- 
trar, who has probably been hauled into 
court by the Attorney General, and who 
is more than likely facing all the legal 
artillery that the U.S. Government can 
bring to bear, must now set out to prove 
the illiteracy of his accuser. And if 
said individual refuses to voluntarily 
submit to a literacy test, the burden of 
proof carried by the local official would 
undoubtedly turn out to be impossibly 
heavy. 

In that connection, I should like to 
bring out some recent statistics com- 
piled by the President’s Task Force on 
Manpower Conservation, and having to 
do with the literacy, or lack thereof, of 
the young men examined for the draft 
during 1962. Keep in mind, Senators, 
that the Federal courts would be in- 
structed, under the terms of this bill, D 
consider as literate anyone 
have been illegally denied the right 5 
vote and who had finished the sixth 
grade. 

In 1962, 306,000 registrants were given 
preinduction examinations by the Selec- 
tive Service, and of these, 152,500 were 
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rejected on either medical or mental 
grounds. Of the total number rejected, 
24.5 percent, or about 38,200, were de- 
clared unfit for military service because 
of mental reasons, which translates into 
a lack of education. 

Now, according to the task force es- 
tablished by the President to study the 
manpower problems of the Nation, 60 
percent of the number of young men 
rejected by the military because of a 
lack of education, or almost 23,000, com- 
pleted grammar school. Only 40 per- 
cent did not go beyond grammar school. 

These figures indicate beyond a shad- 
ow of a doubt that school records are 
not a reliable guide to an individual’s 
ability to read and write and thus reach 
intelligent decisions on political issues. 
They should be, I will admit, but the 
sad fact is that they are not. 

This is yet another indication of the 
unrealistic manner in which this bill 
seeks to approach the issues of the day. 

But of course, Mr. President, the fact 
is that my objections to this bill, as 
should the objections of every other Sen- 
ator, go far beyond the recitation of 
facts, figures, and statistics to prove the 
foolishness and petty vindictiveness con- 
tained in every line of this legislation's 
language. The fact is, the language con- 
cerning the “rebuttable presumption of 
literacy” is patently unconstitutional, 
and its unconstitutionality is hidden like 
an iceberg—seven-eighths of it is below 
the surface. 

It makes no difference how much the 
distinguished chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee proclaims that the 
point in question does not represent 
“substantive” legislation, that it is mere- 
ly “evidentiary” in character, and is 
therefore of little importance. 

The truth of the matter is that cases 
brought under this title will be aimed 
at ultimately placing voters on the elec- 
tion rolls irrespective of definite and 
valid State laws under which the said 
voters may or may not be qualified. 
Congress is once again attempting to ex- 
ert Federal control over functions re- 
served to the States, by curtailing the 
rights of the States to require literacy 
tests as a qualification for voting. 

How devious are the minds of what- 
ever individuals brought this ill-begotten 
creature out of the night and thrust it 
on the Congress. To what lengths will 
they not go in efforts to erase the last 
vestige of State power and authority? 

A final provision of this section would 
give the Attorney General authority to 
request the establishment of special 
three-judge courts to decide voting cases. 
The House amended this section to make 
this right also available to the defendant 
in such cases. This is an improvement, 
but the right should not necessarily be 
made available to either the accused or 
the accuser. 

This provision represents a totally un- 
necessary upheaval in our judicial sys- 
tem. It calls to mind the infamous 
“voter referee” provision contained in 
the 1960 act, over which so many bless- 
ings were said by the supposed friends 
of the supposed downtrodden in our 
society. In 1960, as in 1870, the voter 
referee was depicted as another Moses, 
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and held up to the modern-day equiv- 
alent of “40 acres and a mule.” Yet, 
what do we find when reality is allowed 
to supplant the myth that is spread 
about concerning life and conditions in 
the South? s 

In the grand total of 29 cases taken to 
court under the terms of the 1960 act, 
voter referees have been appointed in ab- 
solutely none at all. Of course, the truth 
is that such travesties are no more need- 
ed than this proposed setting up of 
three-judge courts to hear voting cases. 

Supposedly this provision is in the bill 
to aid the expeditious consideration of 
voting cases, but I note that the Attorney 
General has brought only about 40 cases 
to court since the adoption of the 1957 
and 1960 acts, according to the House 
report accompanying the bill. Surely 
this small number does not require so 
drastic an upheaval of our judicial sys- 
tem to obtain expedition. 

Since the House report also notes that 
a number of the cases have not been de- 
cided in favor of the Government, we 
can only assume that the Attorney Gen- 
eral seeks to insure that future presen- 
tations can be made before judges more 
favorably inclined to the Government’s 
point of view. 

As a final, closing note on title I of 
the bill, I point out that the Attorney 
General himself, in hearings before the 
House Committee on the Judiciary, came 
out in opposition to schemes to bring 
circuit judges into cases normally tried 
by the local district courts. 

On page 2764 of the House hearings, 
the Attorney General was interrogated 
concerning the possibility of bringing 
circuit judges into the picture,” as this 
provision of the bill very definitely does. 
In reply, he stated, “I would be against 
that.” Then he went on to say that “we 
must have confidence in them—that is, 
the district judges—or otherwise it ques- 
tions our whole system.” 

I might add that the system to which 
he refers need not be solely the judicial 
function, but could well mean the en- 
tire interlocking, checked, and balanced 
system that is the American Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senaton from Louisiana yield for a ques- 

on 

Mr. ELLENDER. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. Do not the provisions of 
subsection (h), on pages 4 and 5 of the 
bill, permit these things: (1) The At- 
torney General may shop around for 
what he supposes to be a favorable court 
if he believes that he cannot win a voting 
rights case before a judge of the district 
in which the case is brought? (2) On 
his simple demand, the Attorney Gen- 
eral can require the convening of a 
three-judge court which effectively sup- 
plants the district judge? (3) Such 
three-judge court could be composed in 
part of two circuit judges or one circuit 
judge and one district judge from States 
of the circuit far away from the State in 
which the case arose? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Attorney Gen- 
eral would have broad authority. There 
is no question that he could select judges 
of his own choosing. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does the Senator believe 
there could be any legal process which 
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could come nearer to undermining the 
confidence of the American people than 
that implied in this particular subsection, 
which intimates that the decisions of 
Federal courts are dependent on the per- 
sonality of judge rather than on the law? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is why former 
Attorney General Brownell took the posi- 
tion 3 or 4 years ago that he had con- 
fidence in Federal district judges remain- 
ing within their jurisdiction, instead of 
circuit judges coming into the picture. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not the Senator 
from Louisiana agree with me that it 
would be most unfortunate to establish 
a procedural system under which a case 
of a particular character could be tried 
in one court, or in another court at the 
mere option of the Attorney General or 
any other lawyer? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I agree with the 
Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. Would not this provision 
empower the Attorney General to have 
a case taken from one court to another 
court without any judge having anything 
to say about it? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have tried to point 
out how broad these powers would be. 
In other words, the Attorney General 
could get a decision of his own choosing. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not the Senator 
from Louisiana believe that whether 
there should be a three judge court 
should depend upon specifications set 
forth in statutes by Congress, or upon 
the decision of the court rather than 
upon the uncontrolled caprice or whim 
of the Attorney General or any other 
lawyer? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I fully agree with 
that statement. 

Mr. President, I now move to discus- 
sion of title II. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield again? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield for a ques- 
tion; or does the Senator desire to make 
a statement? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No. I shall be 
more than happy to frame my comments 
in the form of questions. 

Is the Senator from Louisiana aware of 
the fact that there are 200 counties in 
the United States in which less than 15 
percent of Negroes of voting age are 
registered? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have not ex- 
amined the record recently. But I state 
to the Senator from Minnesota that I 
heard over the radio at noon, and also 
last night, that difficulties are being en- 
countered here in Washington in the 
registration of voters. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The difficulty is 
not in the procedure, however. 

Mr. ELLENDER. No, bu. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There is a great 
deal of difference. 

Mr. ELLENDER. We in the South 
are blamed for having so few Negro regis- 
trations, yet in the city of Washington, 
where over 350,000 could register, ap- 
proximately 70,000 have registered to 
date. In Louisiana we do not feel it nec- 
essary to engage in expensive and pro- 
longed voter registration drives. We do 
not provide cars with loudspeakers to 
rove over the countryside urging persons 
to register. Perhaps because we do not, 
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the Senator thus has arguments to use 
in favor of this bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In 1963, it was de- 
termined that there were six counties in 
the South where the Negro population 
was greater than the white population, 
yet not a single Negro was registered. 
Yet in those same counties, white regis- 
tration of voters ran from 65 percent of 
the eligible voters to 118 percent. 

How does one justify or even explain 
those facts, in terms of the right of the 
Negro to register to vote? 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I have said on 
the floor of the Senate in the past, it 
is true that in some States there are 
counties where the ratio of Negroes to 
whites is 2 to 1. There may be registra- 
tion difficulties in those counties. But 
why? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I would be inter- 
ested in having the point of view of the 
Senator from Louisiana on that point. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It is because the 
few whites in those counties would be 
seared to death to have Negroes in 
charge of public office without qualifica- 
tion. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What the Senator 
from Louisiana is saying, is that al- 
though the whites are in the minority, 
they prevent the colored majority from 
registering to vote? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am saying that 
sometimes, and for good reasons, some 
Negroes do not register and vote. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. How does the Sen- 
ator justify that under the Constitu- 
tion? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Well—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Constitution is 
rather explicit on that subject. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand that. 
I am not saying they should not be reg- 
istered, but I am giving the Senator the 
reason why. If this happened in the 
State of Minnesota, the Senator from 
Minnesota would do the same thing. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Not at all. Not at 
all. 
Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator from 
Minnesota has not lived in the South. 
The situation does not exist in the State 
of Minnesota that has existed in the 
South. In some counties in the State of 
Mississippi, the ratio of Negroes to whites 
is3 tol. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I appreciate that. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator can 
cite such examples as are usually cited 
and I am familiar with some of them. 
I am frank to say that in many instances 
the reason why the voting rights were 
not encouraged is that the white people 
in those counties who are in the minor- 
ity are afraid they would be outvoted. 
Let us be frank about it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I can understand 
the position of the Senator from Louisi- 
ana in terms of his statement, but the 
Constitution of the United States pro- 
vides in amendment 15, section 1: 

The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or by any State on account 
of race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude. 

Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 


It is a fact, is it not, that large numbers 
of colored people who are citizens of the 
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United States, many of whom pay taxes, 
many of whom are called upon to perform 
all the duties of citizenship, in peace and 
in war, are denied the right to register 
and thereby denied the right to vote? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That has been done 
in many places. I am glad to say that 
the situation is changing. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am happy to say 
that it is changing, too. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It will change, if it 
is allowed to take its regular course. 
But it cannot be changed by force legis- 
lation such as this bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What would title 
I in the bill accomplish that is not al- 
ready being done, except to make sure 
that no discriminatory procedures are 
applied—in other words, that whatever 
the standards for voting are, such stand- 
ards shall be applied uniformly; and, sec- 
ond, to expedite, through the Federal 
courts, those cases relating to voting 
rights? The reason for expediting them 
through Federal courts is quite obvious 
because the procedure has been slow. 
A procedure which denies the right to 
vote becomes a meaningless nonentity if 
the right is denied through constant har- 
assment and illegal processes. That is 
why title I is indispensable. 

Mr, ELLENDER. The object of the 
title, as I stated awhile ago, is to have 
the Federal Government supersede the 
States in determining who should or 
should not vote, by fixing the qualifica- 
tions. The quotation I read from the 
speech made by the President shows 
that he believes that power should re- 
main in the State. The title, which 1 
have discussed, clearly would make it 
possible for the Federal Government to 
extend its long arm to the point of super- 
seding the State. That is certainly the 
underlying intent. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Will the Senator 
yield for a further question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Can the Senator 
show any part of the bill which indicates 
that the Federal Government is estab- 
lishing any standards; the bill does pre- 
scribe an evidentiary presumption in a 
law suit that a citizen is literate if he 
has completed 6 years of formal educa- 
tion but such is not a Federal standard. 
It merely shifts the burden of persuasion 
in a law suit. The bill does prohibit prac- 
tices that are used to disfranchise Ne- 
groes? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The 20 pages I have 
just finished reading go into that exact 
point in very great detail. I will ask the 
Senator to refer to tomorrow’s RECORD. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I shall do so. The 
Senator has frankly admitted that a 
number of Negro citizens of the United 
States have been denied their right to 
vote. We know that that has happened 
through practices that are not applied to 
white citizens. All that title I seeks to 
do is to prohibit these discriminatory 
practices. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I would not agree 
with the Senator’s last statement. In 
my State we have probably 4 or 5 
parishes in which the Negroes pre- 
dominate. and where some discrimina- 
tion is likely to occur. I have given 
the reason for it. That is my personal 
opinion. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator has 
been very frank about it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Iam. I said it be- 
fore, and I say it again. In most par- 
ishes there is virtually the same number 
of Negroes voting as there are whites, 
from the standpoint of population. I 
can definitely show that. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am sure the 
Senator can. 

Mr: ELLENDER. There is Evangeline 
Parish and also the Parish of New Or- 
leans. No effort is made to stop qualified 
Negroes from voting in those parishes, 
for example. It is only in a few parishes 
where the Negro population is 2 or 3 
to 1 of the white population that any 
large degree of discrimination is found. 
I do not blame the people in those par- 
ishes. If he had more knowledge of 
the situation, the Senator would also 
have some fear about putting those peo- 
ple in charge of the Government. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Lest there be any 
misunderstanding, I am fully aware of 
the fact that the State of Louisiana in 
the main has done a credible job of reg- 
istering its Negro voters. I am not try- 
ing to be critical of any one State. I 
am merely asking, How does the Senator 
pass individual judgment on these mat- 
ters, which can be discriminatory, when 
the Constitution provides that no cit- 
izen of the United States may be denied 
the right to vote by the United States, 
or by any State in the Union, because 
of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude? We cannot have one law for 
the rich and another for the poor. We 
cannot have one law for the black and 
another law for the white. We do not 
have second-class citizens in the United 
States. We have only one kind of cit- 
izen. At least we are not supposed to 
have second-class citizenship. We have 
one kind. We do not say that a white 
person shall pay 30 percent in income 
taxes and a black person shall pay only 
15 percent. 

We do not say that if a person is white 
he must pay taxes, but if he is black, and 
is not permitted to vote, he need not 
pay any taxes. We might remember 
that we once said: No taxation without 
representation. That was the battlecry 
of this Republic. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I shall discuss this 
matter a little later. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Louisiana may be permitted to yield 
to me for a question and an observation 
on the point which has just now been 
discussed, without his losing his privilege 
to the floor and without having his sub- 
sequent remarks counted as a second 
speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. I wish to comment on 
the accuracy of some of the evidence 
that is cited to secure the passage of 
title I relating to voting rights. 

The Senator from Minnesota alluded 
to some data compiled by the Civil 
Rights Commission listing counties in 
which less than 15 percent of the regis- 
tered voters were Negroes. One of the 
counties listed by the Civil Rights Com- 
mission was a county in North Carolina. 
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The Commission insinuated that such 
county was discriminating against Ne- 
groes because less than 15 percent of its 
registered voters were Negroes. As a 
matter of fact, Mr. President, there is not 
a single Negro residing in that particular 
county. Yet it is stated by such an 
august body as the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion that discrimination exists in that 
county, and this statement is offered to 
support the enactment of additional vot- 
ing rights provisions. The distinguished 
dean of the Harvard Law School came 
before a subcommittee of the Senate a 
year ago and drew inferences simi- 
lar to those drawn by our ed 
friend from Minnesota. He pointed out 
the number of Negroes and whites reg- 
istered to vote in certain counties in the 
Deep South and drew inferences from 
the figures alone that Negroes were being 
wrongfully denied the right to register 
and vote in such counties. 

I asked the distinguished dean of the 
Harvard Law School if he did not think 
it was unreliable to rely on statistics of 
this nature. He said he thought that 
inferences drawn from statistics he was 
citing were thoroughly reliabie. 

I said, “Let me ask you a question 
about deductions based on figures. In 
this country there is a nonwhite popula- 
tion of about 11 percent. What percent- 
age of the students enrolled in the 
Harvard Law School are nonwhites?” 

He said, About 144 percent.” 

I said, “Do you think it would be fair 
for anyone to infer that you are discrim- 
inating against Negroes in admitting stu- 
dents to Harvard Law School, because 
you have only 14% percent nonwhite stu- 
dents registered in a nationally recog- 
nized law school in a country having a 
nonwhite population of 11 percent?” 

He said, No; I think that would be an 
unfair inference to draw. There are eco- 
nomic and other factors.” 

Does not the Senator from Louisiana 
know that in many counties in the South 
there is one-party rule as a result of 
iniquities heaped upon the South by civil 
rights bills passed during Reconstruction 
days, and that no one is going to bother 
to spend energy or money to get people 
to the polls, where only one ticket is in 
the field? 

Mr. ELLENDER. In the South, we do 
not have exactly a one party rule. 
Usually there is only one party that pre- 
sents candidates. That has been the 
case since the South threw off the 
yoke of reconstruction. Of course, re- 
cently, we have had a few Republicans 
bob up. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to ask the 
Senator if subsection 2(A) of title I 
on page 2 does not provide, in effect, 
that if a State election official violates 
the State law in passing on the qualifi- 
cations of one voter, he must violate the 
law in passing on the qualifications of 
all other voters? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. This is right. 

Mr. ERVIN. Is there any reference 
whatever in subsection 2(A) of title I, 
on page 2 to any denial or abridgement 
of the right to vote on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 
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Mr. ERVIN. Therefore, this subsec- 
tion applies to all voters, white or black? 

Mr: ELLENDER. yes. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to ask the 
Senator if it is not true that the provi- 
sions of the bill on pages 2 and 3 called 
A and B do not also apply to all voters, 
and are not appropriate to enforce the 
15th amendment to the Constitution be- 
cause they are not restricted to people 
whose right to vote is abridged or denied 
on the basis of race, color or previous 
condition of servitude? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. ERVIN. This being true, does 
this section not constitute an effort to 
extend Federal power over elections in 
general? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. ERVIN. The only power Congress 
has to enact legislation of this nature 
is under section 4 of article I of the 
Constitution, and that power is re- 
stricted to regulating the times, places, 
and manner of holding elections. This 
being so, this section is clearly uncon- 
stitutional. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. As I said a while ago, 
that is in direct accord with the views of 
our present President. 

Mr. ERVIN. Is there not a statute, 
which is codified as section 242, title 18 
of the United States Code, which makes 
it a crime, punishable by fine or impris- 
onment, or both, for any State or local 
official, anywhere, whether in the South 
or anywhere else in the country, to deny 
to any qualified citizen his right to vote? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not the preceding 
section, section 241, title 18, of the 
United States Code make it a crime, 
punishable by 10 years imprisonment or 
a fine of $5,000, or both such fine and 
imprisonment, for any election officer to 
conspire with anyone else to deny to any 
qualified voter, of any race, anywhere 
in the United States, his right to register 
to vote? 

Mr. ELLENDER. As was pointed out 
in the debates on the 1957 and 1960 acts, 
there are enough laws on the statute 
books now to punish violators of the vot- 
ing laws. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
should like to address a question to the 
distinguished Senator from North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. ERVIN. I do not have the floor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina may yield to 
me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
North Carolina is an able lawyer. He 
quotes statutes from the public laws 
and from the code with great ability. 
He has referred to “qualified voters.” 

Mr. ERVIN. Surely; no one but a 
qualified voter is entitled to register and 
vote. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The point is that 
in certain areas of the country a voter 
is disqualified if he is colored, but he is 
qualified if he is white, under the iden- 
tical test. The record is replete with 
such occurrences, and every Senator 
knows it. 
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Mr. ERVIN. The Senator from Min- 
nesota is not talking about any law that 
prevails anywhere in the United States. 
Every voter in the United States is 
qualified on exactly the same basis. 

If anyone is not abiding by the law, 
the Attorney General ought to use sec- 
tion 242 of title 18; section 241 of title 
18, section 371 of title 18, which is the 
general conspiracy statute; the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957; or the Civil Rights 
Act of 1960; or he should encourage the 
aggrieved party to bring proceedings 
under section 1983 or section 1985, of 
title 42 of the United States Code. 

The Attorney General already has 
available to him five statutes sufficient 
to secure the right to vote of any quali- 
fied person of any race, anywhere in the 
United States. Two of these laws can be 
used in an equity proceeding before a 
Federal district judge sitting without a 
jury. An aggrieved individual has two 
other statutes available to him as an 
individual. 

When I asked the Attorney General 
how many prosecutions he had insti- 
tuted to punish persons for wrongfully 
depriving a qualified voter of his right 
to register and vote, he said, “None. 
None whatever.” 

So I said to him that his nonaction 
reminded me of the story of John and 
Mary. They were sitting on a bench, 
in the moonlight. The air was permeated 
with the fragrance of roses. It was a 
situation which could have inspired 
romance in the most stony and icy of 
hearts. 

John said to Mary, “Mary, if you 
wasn't what you is, what would you like 
to be?” 

Mary said, “John, if I wasn’t what I 
is, I would like to be an American Beauty 
rose.” 

Then she turned the question on John 
and said, “John, if you wasn’t what you 
is, what would you like to be?” 

John said, “Mary, if I wasn’t what I 
is, I would like to be a octopus.” 

Mary asked, “What is a octopus?” 

John said, “A octopus is an animal or 
a fish, or something like that, that has 
got a thousand arms.“ 

Mary said, John, if you was a octopus 
and had a thousand arms, what would 
you do with them?” 

John said, “I would put every one of 
them around you, Mary.” 

Mary said, G'wan away with you; you 
ain’t using the arms you got.” [Laugh- 
ter.] 

The statute books contain seven laws 
which are sufficient to secure to any 
person, of any race, who is qualified to 
vote anywhere in the United States, his 
right to vote. The Attorney General is 
not making full use of them; yet he 
comes before Congress and wants more 
statutes. We are told that seven laws 
on voting are not enough. Why is it 
necessary to have more, if the Depart- 
ment of Justice is not going to use those 
already on the books? It is absurd to 
say there is a need to place more voting 
rights laws on the Federal statute books. 

It is much easier to prove denials of 
voting rights before a congressional com- 
mittee or on the floor of the Senate than 
it is in court. Also, it is politically more 
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rewarding. One can go before a com- 
mittee, sit before the television cameras, 
and charge people with heinous crimes, 
without having to prove the charges. It 
is also possible to make similar charges 
on the floor of the Senate without hav- 
ing to prove them, except by statistics 
collected by people who do not know the 
facts that underlie the statistics. 

So I suggest that the Attorney General 
not emulate John’s example, but that 
he use some of the laws already on the 
books. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
North Carolina is one of the most able 
and distinguished Members of our body. 
His humor is better than his logic. The 
story which he has told is tremendous; 
I love it. We shall hear many other good 
stories in this debate. However, the fact 
is that in county after county, Negroes 
of voting age are denied the right to vote. 
They are denied the right to vote be- 
cause they are denied the right to reg- 
ister. Only recently, within the past 2 
weeks, we heard the story of Negroes 
who were compelled to stand in single 
file all day to register, and at the end 
of the day only 6 had been registered. 
Why? Because of the type of tests that 
are administered, tests that are not the 
same as those applied to the white voter. 

There is not a citizen in the United 
States who has studied voting practices 
who does not know that the facts reveal 
abuses of voting practices and the de- 
nial of voting rights—all the stories, all 
the quotations of law, and all the subsec- 
tions and articles to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

I heard the same story and the same 
argument against the 1957 Civil Rights 
Voting Act, which the Senator has 
quoted. I heard the same argument 
against the 1960 Civil Rights Act to for- 
tify voting rights. Why did the Attor- 
ney General ask Congress for additional 
powers? What additional powers did he 
ask for? He asked, for example, for a 
law to prohibit the discriminatory prac- 
tices used to disenfranchise Negroes. If 
those practices do not exist, the Attor- 
ney General will have no case. He must 
go before a Federal court. 

I have heard the argument today, 
“You want to pick the judge.” A Fed- 
eral judge is a Federal judge; and he is 
not picked outside the circuit. He may 
be a district judge in the locality. If it 
is a three-judge court, one judge must be 
from the locality, the other two selected 
by the chief judge of the circuit. Those 
men are southern gentlemen. It has 
been the Federal judges in the South who 
have brought to bear the force of law— 
southerners who have seen fit to do their 
duty under the civil rights acts. 

All the good law that is being quoted 
is the same good law that was resisted 
openly, as this particular bill is being 
resisted. 

We have heard all types of arguments. 
We have been furnished statistics. For 
example, in Mississippi, 43 of the 82 
counties have less than 1 percent of their 
adult Negro population registered. 
Something is wrong. That is prima 
facie evidence that something is wrong. 
In only 11 counties are more than 10 per- 
cent of the voting-age Negroes regis- 
tered. Something is wrong. One can 
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go into county after county and find this 
situation. One can go into many other 
counties and find entirely different sit- 
uations. He can find there has been 
registration; there has been improve- 
ment. There has been harassment in 
some places. When Negro citizens are 
made to stand in single file all day in 
order to register, and only 6 are per- 
mitted to register during the entire day, 
something is wrong. That is so evident 
that no amount of legal gobbledygook 
can possibly disguise it. For example, I 
heard the other day that we have been 
following unusual procedures; that the 
committee should have been considering 
these proposals. I have heard that this 
bill should be referred to committee. I 
obtained the facts in connection with 
what has been done in connection with 
civil rights bills. From 1953 to 1963, a 
period of 10 years, 121 civil rights bills 
were introduced and referred to the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee; 67 days of 
hearings were held on these bills; thou- 
sands of pages of testimony by thousands 
of witnesses were compiled; 1 bill from 
this total of 121 was reported from the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, and that 
bill was the civil rights bill of 1960 
which was sent to the Judiciary Commit- 
tee with instructions to report back on 
a day certain. This is the type of con- 
sideration that certain Senators are de- 
manding, when people all over the coun- 
try are rightly and justly demanding, to 
have their rights protected. Their de- 
mands are made because of their interest 
in the voting right and in basic and 
fundamental human dignities. 

I am of the opinion that in the long 
run, many of these problems can be 
solved, when people have the right of 
self-government and when the laws are 
such that they are allowed to exercise 
their right of self-government. 

I do not say that every person should 
have the right to vote; but if a person 
qualifies to vote under uniform stand- 
ards, his right to vote should be pro- 
tected. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield to me, with 
the understanding that in yielding to me, 
he will not lose his right to the floor, and 
that the remarks he will make there- 
after will not be counted as a second 
speech by him? 

Mr. ELLENDER. With that under- 
standing, I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEL- 
son in the chair). Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I should 
like to bring a little solace to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota, by informing him 
that the Civil Rights Commission has 
reported that 104.1 percent of all the 
Negroes of voting age in my county are 
registered to vote. 

I dislike, however, to bring him this 
news; but the statistics show that in the 
general election of 1960 less than 75 per- 
cent of the registered voters in Califor- 
nia voted, notwithstanding the fact that 
one of the native sons of California was 
the candidate of the Republican Party 
for election to be President; and less 
than 75 percent of the registered voters 
in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
went out to vote for or against the Dem- 
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ocratic candidate for the Presidency or 
for or against the Republican candidate 
for the Vice Presidency, even though 
such candidates were native sons and 
residents of that Commonwealth. I am 
sure that, notwithstanding the eloquence 
of the Senator from Minnesota, there 
were no sinful southerners in either Cali- 
fornia or Massachusetts manipulating 
the election laws or arrangements, so as 
to keep so large a percentage of the 
registered voters in those States from go- 
ing to the polls when their native sons 
and residents were candidates for elec- 
2 to the two highest offices in the 
and. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield, under 
the same provisions? 

I yield, with the 


Mr. ELLENDER. 
same understanding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I know that often 
those who are entitled to vote do not 
register. That is a shame on America. 
I also know that often those who are en- 
titled to vote do not exercise their right 
to vote. That, too, is a disgrace in this 
free country. 

But all I am saying is—and I know 
every Senator knows this to be true— 
that when artificial or discriminatory 
barriers are established which tend to 
prohibit the exercise of the right to vote 
or when they tend to deny to anyone who 
is properly qualified, an opportunity to 
exercise the right to vote, that is illegal 
and unconstitutional, and it cannot be 
justified. 

In title I—and this bill has been draft- 
ed after several years of experience with 
the 1957 act and the 1960 act and after 
careful analysis of the legal situation 
and of the congestion on the court dock- 
ets; at the present time voting cases do 
not have any priority—we are attempt- 
ing to expedite the taking of action on 
the voting cases, cases dealing with the 
sacred right of American citizens to vote; 
and we are attempting to put an end 
to measures which result in disfranchis- 
ing Americans who have the right to 
vote. Why such a bill is considered ob- 
jectionable, I do not understand; that is 
beyond my comprehension. We are also 
attempting to put a stop to instances in 
which such voting-right cases have come 
up in court 3 or 4 years after the election 
was held. 

Mr. ERVIN. I, too, favor putting an 
end to discrimination, for I am opposed 
to discrimination. I am also opposed to 
attempts to discriminate against Sena- 
tors who wish to have this so-called civil 
rights bill made the subject of a com- 
mittee hearing. I believe there should 
be a committee hearing on the bill. Nev- 
ertheless, the proponents of this bill, 
which purports to end discrimination, 
actually adopted a procedure which 
constitutes a discrimination against all 
Senators who wish to have a committee 
hearing held on the bill. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield, under the 
same understandings which have already 
been reached? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; and, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that my 
right to the floor and my other rights in 
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that connection may be protected in the 
customary manner. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I join, 
of course, in the request that all the cus- 
tomary and usual protections be afforded 
in that connection. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. ER- 
vin] asked the Senator from Louisiana 
whether the part of the bill beginning on 
page 2, in line 10, would apply to all citi- 
zens; and the Senator from Louisiana 
correctly answered that question in the 
affirmative. What point was the Senator 
from North Carolina trying to establish? 

Mr. ERVIN. I was trying to establish 
& point which has been declared to be the 
law in a multitude of decisions by the 
Supreme Court of the United States; 
namely, that Congress has no power to 
legislate in respect to the qualification of 
voters or in respect to State elections, 
subject only to the exception that Con- 
gress can enact laws to prevent States 
from abridging or denying the right of 
a citizen to vote on account of race or sex. 
As I construe the provisions of title I of 
the bill, they apply to all people. Under 
the Constitution, Congress is prohibited 
from passing any law dealing with the 
conduct of elections, except laws with re- 
spect to the times or places or manner 
of holding elections; and even such laws 
can be enacted only when they deal with 
the election of Senators or Members of 
the House of Representatives. 

As I construe it, this bill is an attempt 
to legislate with respect to the qualifica- 
tion of voters and in part with respect to 
how State elections are to be conducted— 
matters which the Constitution puts out- 
side the province of the Congress. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Does the Senator 
from North Carolina argue that under 
the Constitution, Congress can provide 
by law that no citizen shall be denied 
the right to vote because of his race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude, 
but not otherwise? 

Mr. ERVIN. I was trying to invite the 
attention of the Senate to the fact that 
under section 2 of article 1 of the Con- 
stitution and under the 17th amend- 
ment, the power to prescribe the qualifi- 
cations for voting for Senators and 
Members of the House of Representatives 
belongs solely to the States; and that 
the U.S. Congress cannot pass any law 
regulating the conduct of elections, ex- 
cept laws relating to the times or places 
or manner of holding election for Sena- 
tors or Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The only other power which Congress 
has to enact laws relating to voting is the 
power it has, under the 15th amendment, 
and the 19th amendment, to enact laws 
to enforce the prohibition against State 
action abridging or denying the right to 
vote to a qualified person solely because 
of his race, color, previous condition of 
servitude, or sex. 

This bill undertakes to have Congress 
legislate with respect to all citizens in 
areas where Congress has no power to en- 
act legislation. 
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Mr. KUCHEL. That is the opinion of 
the Senator from North Carolina; but I 
disagree with him. 

Mr. ERVIN. No, that is not only my 
opinion. It is the opinion of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, which 
has iterated it and reiterated it in num- 
bers of cases. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Did the Senator from 
North Carolina make the same argu- 
ment of unconstitutionality at the time 
when the Senate passed the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957 and the Civil Rights Act of 
1960? Of course he did not. 

Mr. ERVIN. I have never denied the 
power of Congress to enact law, appro- 
priate to enforce the prohibitions upon 
State action abridging or denying the 
right of a citizen to vote on account of 
race or sex. 

The opinions I have expressed are in 
complete harmony with the decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
I suggest to the Senator from Califor- 
nia that he read the Lassiter, and the 
Gwinn cases as well as ex parte Siebold. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I remember the 1957 
debate, of course. Incidentally, Mr. 
President, I point out that, by unani- 
mous consent, the Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. ELLENDER] is protected in 
his right to the floor and in all his other 
rights in that connection; unanimous 
consent to that effect has been given. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. KUCHEL. As I was saying, I 
remember the debate in 1957, and I also 
remember the debate in 1960; and I re- 
member that year in and year out we 
have received recommendations from the 
Civil Rights Commission, whose mem- 
bers were appointed by Presidents of the 
United States, both Republican and 
Democratic; and the members of the 
Commission have come from fine groups 
of American people, and they desired 
only to do a good job. I remember what 
they recommended; I remember what 
was recommended by the dean of the 
Southern Methodist University Law 
School, in Texas; and also by the Presi- 
dent of Michigan State University; and 
also by Father Hesburgh, of Notre Dame 
University; and also by the other mem- 
bers of the Commission. In the group 
were Father Hesburgh, of Notre Dame, 
and others. I remember what they 
recommended unanimously. Those men 
are not legal incompetents. Those men 
are able and distinguished lawyers, law 
school professors, and men with a back- 
ground of experience on the bench. 
They referred to the American Consti- 
tution. They referred to those articles 
of the American Constitution adopted 
many, Many years ago. They said from 
that source, in their opinion, there exists 
in the Congress of the United States an 
unquestioned authority to provide that 
the men and the women in our country 
who are citizens and who are otherwise 
qualified can be given the protection of 
the Federal Constitution, acting through 
the Federal judicial establishment on 
proper proof, to register and to vote. 

That is all we are talking about here. 
I do not understand the reasoning of my 
friend from North Carolina, able lawyer 
that he is, when he speaks of a capacity 
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on the part of the Congress to take care 
of problems of racial discrimination on 
election day under Federal law in Fed- 
eral elections, but turns his back on 
the other provisions that we have written 
into the first section of the proposed 
legislation. 

I do not wish to impinge on the 
courtesy and the generosity of my friend, 
the Senator from Louisiana. I shali 
make one further statement, and then I 
shall be finished. In my judgment, the 
only thing wrong with title I of the bill 
is that it does not go far enough. IfI, 
an American citizen, black or white, rich 
or poor, Christian or Jew, am denied the 
right to vote in a local election in my 
community, such as a school board elec- 
tion, or in my county or in my State, I 
am aggrieved under the theory of free 
constitutional government, just as much 
as if I were denied the right to vote for 
the President of the United States. 

Does the Senator desire to talk about 
vices in the bill? I would say that we 
ought to strengthen the bill and apply 
it all across the board. My able friend 
from North Carolina is entitled to his 
opinion. But some of us in this Chamber 
disagree. 

So far as I am concerned, we will make 
forward progress when we clothe the 
Government of the United States with 
the authority to take care of the voting 
needs of any man or woman, no matter 
who he or she may be, if they are other- 
wise qualified to vote. 

In closing, I wish to recall that both 
major political parties in our country— 
the Democratic Party and the Republi- 
can Party—promised the people of the 
United States in the last presidential 
campaign that they would make forward 
progress with respect to the literacy test. 
A provision relating to that subject is 
written into the bill, too. So far as I 
am concerned—and I believe we ought 
to make a complete record on the subject 
on our own time—those are the reasons 
why the constitutionality of those sec- 
tions ought to be and is, in fact, unques- 
tioned. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to yield to the Senator from North 
Carolina without losing my right to the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. I have always main- 
tained that any qualified citizen of any 
race is entitled to register and vote. 
Let me emphasize that I do not believe 
Congress has any powers except those 
which the Constitution gives to it. 

All impediments raised by constitu- 
tional provisions should be respected by 
Congress. Certainly it should not be 
assumed that Congress is supreme both 
egg and outside its constitutional 

eid. 

I tried to say that under the Consti- 
tution of the United States, Congress has 
no power to regulate the qualifications 
of voters, because that power is reposed 
in the States, both in respect to candi- 
dates for Federal] offices and candidates 
for State offices. 
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I was also trying to say that under the 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States interpreting the 15th 
amendment Congress has no power to 
pass laws applying to State elections, ex- 
cept laws to enforce the prohibition of 
State action abridging or denying the 
right of citizens, possessing the qualifica- 
tions for voting prescribed by State law, 
because of their race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. Under the Con- 
stitution, the powers of the Congress to 
legislate in this field are divisible into 
two classes. The first class relates to 
candidates for Federal offices; the second 
relates to State elections. 

The distinction is plain and has been 
recognized in man, judicial decisions. I 
do not wish to impede my friend, the 
Senator from Louisiana, any further. I 
shall not undertake to call attention to 
the decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States which sustain my po- 
sition. I thank the Senator for yielding 
to me. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one further inter- 
ruption? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota without 
losing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What I am about 
to say will be my final argument on the 
subject. I am deeply interested in what 
the Senator from North Carolina states 
because, as both the Senator from Cali- 
fornia and the Senator from Minnesota 
have noted, he is an eminent lawyer and 
a highly respected Member of this body. 

But I must remind the Senator of the 
14th amendment. The 14th amendment 
does not relate torace. It relates to any 
citizen of the United States. The 14th 
amendment states in part— 

AMENDMENT XIV 

SECTION 1. All persons born or naturalized 
in the United States, and subject to the ju- 
risdiction thereof, are citizens of the United 
States and of the State wherein they reside. 
No State shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United States; nor shall any 
State deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law; nor 
deny to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the laws. 


As the eminent and able Senator from 
North Carolina knows better than the 
Senator from Minnesota, there are doz- 
ens of cases under the 14th amendment 
relating to the protection of citizens’ 
rights and their privileges and immuni- 
ties. One of those rights and one of 
those privileges of citizenship is the right 
to vote—the franchise to vote. 

i Mr. President, when we get to title 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator permit an observation? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. ERVIN. I dislike to contradict 
the Senator, but the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in Minor against Happer- 
sett holds that the right to vote is not 
an incident of citizenship. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There is no doubt 
at all but what the Constitution gives to 
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the States general power to prescribe the 
qualifications for voting in both State 
and Federal elections. But it is also 
true that no State may deny any citizen 
that right or that privilege of citizenship 
and the general power of the States to 
prescribe the qualifications for voting in 
elections, like all other powers, is limited 
by other provisions of the Constitution. 
This doctrine was fully explained in 
Gomillion v. Lightfoot, 364 U.S. 339 
(1960); Gray v. Sanders, 377 U.S. 368, 
379 (1963). 

It is also true that there cannot be any 
unequal application of the law. There 
must be equal protection under the laws. 
The cases are replete. The Senator 
from North Carolina knows them better 
than any Member of this body, because 
he can repeat them almost by rote. 

When we come to the question of the 
14th amendment, and the equal applica- 
tion of the law, we note cases such as 
Davis v. Schnell, 81 Federal Supplement 
872 (1949), affirmed 336 U.S. 933; Cooper 
v. Aaron, 358 U.S. 1 (1958); Yick Wo v. 
Hopkins, 118 U.S. 356 (1886); Rice v. 
Elmore, 333 U.S. 875 (1948). Wecan go 
to the section that relates to the privi- 
lege and immunity of national citizen- 
ship as a right implicit in and guaran- 
teed by the Constitution and the right of 
qualified voters to vote for Federal offi- 
cers that cannot be denied by a State 
without violating the provisions of the 
Constitution. There are dozens of cases. 
It is my belief and contention that the 
right of qualified voters to vote cannot 
be denied by a State without violating 
fundamental principals of liberty and 
justice which be at the base of all of our 
civil and political institutions and to do 
so is an aspect of the liberty protected 
further by the due process clause of the 
14th amendment. 

All that title I provides is that where 
there is an unequal application of the 
rule, where there is prejudiced applica- 
tion of a standard, where there are dis- 
criminatory practices, some of which are 
as visible as a wart on one’s nose, such 
cannot prevail, and the Federal Govern- 
ment has a right to guarantee the equal 
protection and application of the laws, 
and the privileges and immunities of na- 
tional citizenship. That is what we are 
now talking about. 

Mr. President, we shall have a mighty 
good discussion on the titles of the bill. 
Again I say most respectfully that the 
debate thus far on the bill has been in- 
vigorating. It has been enlightening. 
There are differences of opinion. That 
is why we have a plaintiff and a defend- 
ant in a court case. 

There is a lawyer for the defendant 
and a lawyer for the plaintiff. That is 
why we have courts. We would not need 
courts if there were no differences of 
opinion. But somewhere along the line 
the decision must come down, The Con- 
gress has its responsibility. That re- 
sponsibility relates to the citizenship of 
every citizen of this country, and no sec- 
ond-class citizenship; one class; just 
A-No. 1, A-OK citizenship. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, one more 
observation. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield 
without losing my right to the floor. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator from Min- 
nesota was speaking of a legal principle. 
There are numerous decisions of the Su- 
preme Court to the effect that the 14th 
amendment and the statutes which have 
been passed to implement it give Negroes 
all the civil rights possessed by white 
people. This being true, the allegation 
that we must pass this bill to accomplish 
that purpose is without foundation. 
This is not a bill to secure civil rights, but 
a bill to vest in the executive branch of 
the Federal Government the arbitrary 
power to rob all Americans of precious 
rights for a particular segment of Ameri- 
cans, 

I am glad the Senator and I came so 
close together on an understanding of 
the 14th amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I was 
very glad to yield, and I enjoyed the de- 
bate very much, but I remind my friend 
from Minnesota that he alleged that in 
many States few Negroes had registered, 
and he gave as the reason for this fact 
the supposition that they were prevented 
from registering. 

As I said a while ago, I wish he would 
tie that argument to what has happened 
in the city of Washington. In this city 
there are about a million people, and yet 
only 70,000 are registered. This is in 
spite of the most intensive public edu- 
cation campaign I have ever witnessed. 
Free time has been available over radio 
and TV stations. Mobile loud speakers 
have toured the city. I ask the Senator 
to seek his answer here. 

Let us not be so sure that the figures 
show there was a denial of the right to 
register in any particular area because 
the people were colored. I seem to re- 
call that the poorest registration turnout 
has occurred in the colored sections of 
the city. The same thing occurs in the 
South, but we are persecuted for it. 

I reiterate that, insofar as I know, in 
my own State no effort has been made to 
prevent Negroes from voting, except 
probably in three or four parishes. 
There the ratio of Negroes to white is 
about 3 to 1. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In the District of 
Columbia, regrettable as is the fact that 
people have not registered as they 
should, there is no impediment to regis- 
tration. There is no double standard, 
one for the white man and another for 
the colored man. There is only one 
standard. 

The regrettable fact is that they do not 
register. Perhaps if there were local 
self-government they would. That gen- 
erally is true. If they have local self- 
government, they register, if they are not 
prevented. In other States it may well 
be that there are two standards, one for 
one group and one for another, which 
delays or prevents registration. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I shall not continue 
to argue the point with my friend from 
Minnesota. I merely emphasize that in 
many States the fact that many are not 
registered is not due to the impediments 
to which the Senator refers, but to the 
fact that little interest is shown. In my 
own parish of Terrebonne where I was 
born and raised, I come across many 
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Negroes I have known all my life, each 
time I go back home. I ask them, “Why 
do you not register?” They will not 
register. Why, I do not know. It is not 
because they are prevented from voting, 
but because they do not have the inclina- 
tion. 

And now, Mr. President, I will move 
to title II which purports to provide in- 
junctive relief against discrimination in 
places of public accommodations.” This 
section is completely repugnant to our 
free enterprise system. Although a 
great deal of attention has been drawn to 
it by the advocates of this legislation, 
and although a great deal of rioting and 
other acts of general lawlessness have 
taken place in recent weeks and months 
in behalf of this so-called public ac- 
commodations title, I do not believe that 
title II is the most contemptible section 
of the bill. 

By constantly and loudly stressing the 
importance of this provision, by letting 
it be known through constant and re- 
curring waves of propaganda that this 
section is considered the heart of the en- 
tire legislative package, the proponents 
of this legislation seek to draw the at- 
tention of the public away from other 
sections that are more pernicious, and 
which, in fact, provide far more dan- 
gerous inroads on a government of the 
free. 

I will pause here to note that one of 
its real dangers is to be found in the 
heading of the title itself, with its refer- 
ence to injunctive relief. Because the 
implementation of this section is sure to 
result in the issuance of innumerable 
court orders of far-reaching consequence, 
the conclusion is inescapable that the 
enactment of this section would bring 
about a great, dangerous, and pervert- 
ing extension of the equity powers of 
the Federal courts. 

Through the power of injunction, 
judges would be given more control of 
the everyday life of the individual Amer- 
ican citizen than ever before in this Na- 
tion’s history, or, for that matter, the 
history of any other free nation in the 
world. In those few cases where such 
far-reaching expansion of the equity 
power of the courts has taken place or 
been allowed, we usually find that, sooner 
or later, steps are taken to reduce this 
power in favor of less arbitrary criminal 
procedure. 

Title II attempts to use the force of 
Federal law—the long and all-powerful 


arm of the National Government—to 


regulate and desegregate the service and 
operation of every local restaurant, soda 
fountain, lunch counter, and boarding- 
house in the Nation. 

It should be made plain,-here and now, 
that I have no quarrel with anyone in 
any part of the country who uses his 
right of private property to either segre- 
gate or desegregate his business. The 
property is his and it is up to the private 
businessman to determine what attitude 
he will adopt toward his customers. 

If the customers were forced to fre- 
quent one establishment to the exclusion 
of others in the block, if hungry men 
were told by the Federal Government to 
eat their meals in a certain restaurant 
instead of in another across the street, 
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there might be some justification for leg- 
islation of the type being proposed. 

But if the clientele cannot be forced to 
buy, I do not see how the client—in this 
case the owner of a restaurant—can be 
forced to sell. Yet that is exactly what 
this section of the bill proposes. 

And how do the proponents of this 
monstrous grab for Federal power recon- 
cile the intent and purpose of this section 
with the fact that the National Congress 
has no powers beyond those granted spe- 
cifically to it by the Constitution? We 
are told that the basis for this grant of 
unbridled power over strictly local busi- 
nesses can be found in the equal protec- 
tion clause of the 14th amendment, and 
in the interstate commerce clause of arti- 
cle I. Let us examine these two legs of 
the Constitution on which title II of this 
bill is supposed to stand. I believe we 
will find that in order to hold up the 
monstrous weight of title II, the consti- 
tutional limbs have been bent so much 
out of joint that they are about to break 
down and collapse. They are not equal 
to the task, which is clearly beyond their 
strength. I believe we will find that the 
whole structure of title II is slightly off 
balance, and it will require only the light- 
est touch of logic and constitutional his- 
tory to bring it tumbling down. 

Surely it is a travesty of constitutional 
intent, and would place the Congress in 
the position of advocating the rankest 
hypocrisy, to seriously attempt to base 
this octopuslike reach for more Federal 
power on the interstate commerce clause. 

This poor little clause, giving Con- 
gress the right “to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations, and among the 
several States, and with the Indian 
tribes” has been twisted and 
perverted to such an extent that it would 
no longer be recognizable to any of the 
Founding Fathers. I dare say that none 
of those august gentlemen, in their sus- 
tained and conscious effort to pass on 
to their children a system of limited con- 
stitutional government, could have 
guessed that the few words quoted above 
would someday be used to undercut all 
their labor and extend the limits of con- 
gressional authority beyond their wild- 
est dreams. And now attempts are being 
made, under the authority contained in 
those same few words, to remove forever 
the last vestiges of congressional power 
limitation. 

Surely this is not a good leg on which 
to place the awesome power contained 
in title II. The interstate commerce 
clause has already been stretched so 
thin as to be weak and spindling. It 
has already been expanded to such a de- 
gree as to give it the consistency of rub- 
ber. And Senators, if we stretch it much 
further, there is a very great danger 
that one day it will snap back and pop 
us in the eyes. 

It will be recalled that Congress first 
began exercising its rights under the 
commerce clause by regulating the car- 
riers in which goods were transported 
among the several States. Later it 
moved to the regulation and quality con- 
trol of the goods themselves, which made 
up the commerce in question. Then, 
with the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938, congressional authority was ex- 
tended to the regulation of conditions 
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under which the goods were manufac- 
tured for commerce among the several 
States. The Fair Labor Act allowed Con- 
gress to get at sweatshop conditions, 
unsafe mines, and the like. 

The courts have already taken it unto 
themselves to extend the powers of Con- 
gress, as first enunciated by the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, into areas and sit- 
uations which were never meant to be 
brought under congressional control. I 
say this with some authority because I 
was a member of the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee which drafted the original act in 
1937, and I was one of the conferees who 
met with Members of the House to agree 
on the final version of the bill in 1938. 

In 1960, during discussions of legisla- 
tion to expand the minimum-wage cov- 
erage, I had occasion to explore and 
document the manner in which the act 
had been extended by court decisions 
contrary to the will and intent of Con- 
gress. Among many others, the follow- 
ing few cases provide a sampling of how 
the congressional intent was perverted. 

First. Employees of a Government 
contractor, working at an Air Force base, 
repairing and extending runways used 
in connection with interstate flights of 
military personnel and material, were 
ruled to be engaged in interstate com- 
merce and within the scope of the act— 
Mitchell v. H. B. Zachry Co., D. CN. M. 
1955, 127 F. Supp. 377. 

Second. Window washers of an office 
building, some of whose tenants trans- 
acted a portion of their business—about 
25 percent of the total—in interstate 
commerce, were ruled to be covered by 
the act under ‘the interstate commerce 
clause—Frank v. McMeekan, D.C. N.. 
1943, 49 F. Supp. 926. 

Third. A bakery with an annual busi- 
ness in excess of $1 million furnished 
bakery goods worth about $57,000 to two 
cafeterias, which in turn used about one- 
third of the goods for preparation of 
meals sold to airlines for use on planes 
flying in and out of the State. The 
bakery employees were ruled by the court 
to be engaged in the production of goods 
for commerce, and the bakery was thus 
brought within the purview of the act 
based on the interstate commerce 
clause—Mitchell v. Royal Baking Co., 
C.A. Fla. 1955, 219 F. 2d 532. 

I mention these cases merely to indi- 
cate the ridiculous situations which are 
likely to occur by basing such legislation 
as title II on the interstate commerce 
clause. Indeed, the coverage under the 
clause, as the terms are defined in this 
legislation, will be even broader and 
more ludicrous than the cases I have 
just quoted. 

For instance, under the terms of this 
bill, establishments need not be engaged 
in interstate commerce to qualify for 
Federal control, but need only affect 
commerce. Of course, it goes without 
saying that it is the purpose of every 
business establishment to affect com- 
merce in as great a degree as possible. 

Furthermore, in section 201(c) of the 
bill as passed by the House, the opera- 
tions of an establishment are said to be 
affecting commerce if the establish- 
ment: 
serves or offers to serve interstate travelers 
or a substantial portion of the food which 
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it serves, or gasoline or other products which 
it sells has moved in commerce. 


I ask my colleagues, could any lan- 
guage be more inclusive than what I 
have just quoted? Could any language 
go any further in perverting original 
constitutional intent of the interstate 
commerce clause? And could anything 
be more ludicrous than to state that the 
service of the corner soda fountain 
should be subject to Federal control be- 
cause the chocolate syrup it uses has 
moved across a State line? Since choco- 
late is one of the favorite American 
flavors, I would imagine that enough of 
it is served to classify as a substantial 
portion of the food served. 

Is every hamburger stand in the Na- 
tion to be placed under a new form of 
Federal authority because the meat it 
sells was produced in Texas by cows and 
bulls, and then processed in Chicago? 

Is the service given by every Main 
Street cafe to be controlled by the Gov- 
ernment because the coffee served found 
its way into the customer's cup only 
after crossing State lines? 

A few short years ago, students of con- 
stitutional law would have said I was 
speaking in jest to raise such questions. 
Of course, as the Nation will soon dis- 
cover, if H.R. 7152 is ever made the 
pending business and then enacted into 
law, the sad fact is that I am not speak- 
ing in jest at all. This bill is no laughing 
matter, although I will admit that it is 
as full of tricks as a barrel of monkeys. 
The questions I have raised, and the 
many others of serious import raised by 
the bill, cannot be explored adequately 
on the Senate floor. This bill, if it is 
made the pending business, should be re- 
ferred to committees without delay. 
Only through the time-honored and 
time-tested Senate procedures can the 
kinks in this bill be straightened out, 
stripped of their emotional camouflage 
and laid bare before the American 
public. 

I do not believe the public is in favor 
of bringing Federal intervention, on a 
massive scale, into an entirely new area 
of our national life. Nor do I believe 
that the Senate is willing to allow the 
Congress to be tricked into taking a po- 
sition of the rankest hypocrisy. 

This is what would happen if title I. 
in its present form, were to be enacted. 
For the first time, Congress would be 
attempting to regulate, in the name of 
interstate commerce, establishments 
which are completely outside any rea- 
sonable definition of that term. Once 
again, to state that the soda fountain 
on the corner is engaging in interstate 
commerce because a substantial portion 
of the chocolate syrup poured over the 
top of an ice cream sundae has moved 
across a State line can amount to noth- 
ing more than the sheerest hypocrisy. 

It will also amount to a complete sur- 
render to the Machiavellian philosophy 
that the end justifies the means. 

It is proposed in this section of the bill 
that Congress should vest itself with the 
power to impose on completely local es- 
tablishments and businesses the require- 
ment to serve customers not of their 
choosing. 

The requirement to render such serv- 
ice has never been attempted before un- 
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der .the interstate commerce clause. 
There is, I will admit, a similar require- 
ment of public service corporations, such 
as light and power companies, but these 
organizations are usually granted an ex- 
clusive franchise. They are placed in 
a special category before the law. Since 
their customers are guaranteed, as it 
were, the customers are also guaranteed 
the right to be served. 

These comments have shown how 
shaky and wobbly—indeed, how badly 
out of joint—is the leg of the interstate 
commerce clause on which title I is sup- 
posed to stand. They have served to 
show how badly this legislation needs the 
leavening consideration of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. But let us now 
turn to an examination of the other leg; 
namely, the 14th amendment, to see if it 
carries the heavy burden represented by 
title IT with any more assurance than 
does its partner. If not, this section of 
the bill is indeed a paraplegic, and will 
deserve more pity than scorn. 

In considering the authority granted 
by the 14th amendment, we find, first, 
that in 1875, during the Reconstruction 
era, a radical Congress passed a law 
providing that all persons should, and 
here I quote the language of the old law, 
“be entitled to the full and equal enjoy- 
ment of the accommodations, advan- 
tages, facilities, and privileges of inns, 
public conveyances on land or water, 
theaters, and other places of public 
amusement.” 

Let us compare this to the language 
of title II of H.R. 7152, which states that: 

All persons shall be entitled to the full 
and equal enjoyment of the goods, services, 
facilities, privileges, advantages, and accom- 
modations of any place of public accommoda- 
tions. 


It is obvious that the main difference 
is the insertion of the words “goods” and 
“services.” ‘That addition, of course, is 
an attempt to bring this section under 
the purview of the interstate commerce 
clause, as I have just indicated. The 
backers of the legislation well know that 
the 14th amendment is a shaky base on 
which to build a constitutional argument 
to support title IZ, and I shall do my ut- 
most to bear them out in this belief. 

So it is obvious that the language and 
intent of this section is very similar to 
the language and intent of the public ac- 
commodations law passed by a radical 
Congress in 1875. Attempts on the part 
of the Federal Government to enforce 
that old law, passed in the aftermath of 
the Civil War as a slap at the South, 
threw many parts of the Nation into 
chaos and continual agitation. 

As a matter of fact, so great was the 
strife it and similar laws evoked through- 
out the land that the Supreme Court 
struck it down as unconstitutional in 
1883, just 8 years after passage. There 
is no doubt in my own mind that the 
Court was influenced, at least in some 
degree, by a desire to return peace and 
tranquillity to the land. In taking ac- 
tion to bring this about, it was ahead 
of the Congress by about 8 or 10 years. 
The post-Reconstruction era is one of 
the few in our history when the Court 
moved ahead of the Congress in reflect- 
ing the national mind and will. 
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Close attention should be paid to the 
language of the Court throughout the 
long opinion handed down in the Civil 
Rights cases (109 U.S. 3), which struck 
down legislation almost as pernicious as 
that which threatens to be laid before 
the Senate as the pending business. 
That language is as true today as it was 
then. And the constitutional interpreta- 
tion it provided is as valid today as it 
was then, though some individuals and 
groups would have us believe that such 
is not the case. 

The Court held in that instance—and, 
mind you, this was but a short 15 years 
after the 14th amendment became effec- 
tive—in that instance the Court held 
the public accommodation law to be un- 
constitutional, and said in part: 

It is State action of a particular char- 
acter that is prohibited. Individual invasion 


of individual rights is not the subject of 
the 14th amendment. 


By this action, the Court broke the 
supporting leg of the 14th amendment 
and sealed off that avenue for the in- 
trusion of Federal power into the private 
businesses and private lives of America. 
The Nation has lived quietly under the 
protection of that opinion for almost 100 
years. 

In 1948, the Court reiterated the view 
that “it is a State action of a particular 
character that is inhibited,” and that 
“individual invasion of individual rights 
is not the subject of the 14th amend- 
ment.” 

The 1948 opinion of the Court in the 
case of Shelley v. Kraemer (334 U.S. 1), 
states in part as follows: 

The principle has become firmly embedded 
in our constitutional law that the action in- 
hibited by the first section of the 14th 
amendment is only such action as may 
fairly be said to be that of the States. That 
amendment erects no shield against merely 
private conduct, however discriminatory or 
wrongful. 


This view of Chief Justice Vinson, first 
stated in Shelley against Kraemer, 
supra, was in turn reiterated by the 
Court in 1960 in the case of Burton v. 
Wilmington Parking Authority, 365 U.S. 
715. Then the Court went on to state, 
on page 722, as follows: 

It is clear, as it always has been since the 
civil rights cases, that “Individual invasion 
of individual rights is not the subject-matter 
of the amendment,” and that private con- 
duct abridging individual rights does no 
violence to the equal protection clause unless 
to some significant extent the State in any or 
its manifestations has been found to have 
become involved in it. 


This finding of the Court was repeated 
as late as May 20, 1963, in the case of 
Peterson v. Greenville, 373 U.S. 244. 


And in a concurring opinion, which in 
reality seems to me to be a powerful dis- 
sent from the trend of the times which 
threatens to displace the individual’s 
liberty in favor of governmental dictate, 
Associate Justice Harlan states: 

In deciding these cases, the Court does 
not question the long-established rule that 
the 14th amendment reaches only State ac- 
tion. And it does not suggest that such 
action, denying equal protection, may be 
found in the mere enforcement of trespass 
laws in relation to private business estab- 
lishments from which the management, of 
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its own free will, has chosen to exclude per- 
sons of the Negro race. 


I shall not quote much further from 
this opinion, but Mr. Harlan goes on to 
state, eloquently, the sound, logical, and 
constitutional construction of the 14th 
amendment which should prevail for the 
benefit of both the minorities of our land 
and private individuals. It is the doc- 
trine of constitutionally limited govern- 
ment, which secured to our citizens the 
freedom to make this Nation great. It 
is a doctrine which title II of H.R. 7152 
seeks to overturn. 

Mr. Harlan continues: 

This limitation on the scope of the pro- 
hibitions of the 14th amendment serves sev- 
eral vital functions in our system. Under- 
lying the cases involving an alleged denial 
of equal protection by ostensibly private 
action is a clash of competing constitutional 
claims of a high order: liberty and equality. 
Freedom of the individual to choose his as- 
sociates or his neighbors, to use and dis- 
pose of his property as he sees fit, to be ir- 
rational, arbitrary, capricious, even unjust 
in his personal relations are things all en- 
titled to a large measure of protection from 
governmental interference. This liberty 
would be overridden, in the name of equal- 
ity, if the strictures of the amendment were 
applied to governmental and private action 
without distinction. Also inherent in the 
concept of state action are values of fed- 
eralism, a recognition that there are areas 
of private rights upon which Federal power 
should not lay a heavy hand and which 
should properly be left to the more precise 
instruments of local authority. 


I note in passing that the sponsors 
and drafters of this bill would like noth- 
ing better than to vacate this constitu- 
tional construction set forth by Justice 
Harlan. This, in fact, they sought to 
do, and almost succeeded. 

On page 44, subsection (d), of the bill 
as reported by the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, the drafters of this legislation, 
whoever they may be, sought to define 
“State action” for the benefit of title II 
as any discrimination or segregation 
“carried on under color of any law, stat- 
ute, ordinance, regulation, custom, or 
usage.” Fortunately, the House modi- 
fied this language to make it plain that 
before “custom” or “usage” could be 
considered as “State action,” the cus- 
toms must be required or enforced by 
Officials of the State. 

But the original text would have 
moved away from the historic construc- 
tion of the 14th amendment, and would 
have uprooted from law those firmly em- 
bedded precepts referred to earlier. The 
original text would have stripped bare 
the protections which still cling in some 
degree to our individual citizens, and our 
individual liberties “would be overrid- 
den, in the name of equality,” to quote 
one last time the piercing words from 
the pen of Mr. Harlan. 

In recent years we have seen strange 
things done in the name of equality; 
even as they once were done in the name 
of justice. But the necessary constitu- 
tional authority for the even stranger 
things that this section of the bill seeks 
to accomplish can be found in neither 
the interstate commerce clause, 
wretchedly out of shape though it is, 
nor in the equal protection offered by the 
14th amendment. In the process of try- 
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ing to find a constitutional leg on which 
to stand, title II must have both of the 
above-mentioned clauses bending back- 
ward for its benefit. It must ask the 
interstate commerce clause to regulate 
commerce among the States where there 
is none, and it must request that the 
individual’s right of private property be 
defined as action of the State and thus 
brought under the 14th amendment. 

Because of this latter point, title II 
represents a massive assault on the pri- 
vate enterprise system and the concur- 
rent rights of private property that have 
made it possible for this Nation to he 
developed into the strongest in the world. 
Now Congress is being asked to kill the 
goose that laid the golden egg. 

No, I do not believe that Congress is 
even being asked or requested or peti- 
tioned. Congress is being told to make 
it a right of every citizen to intrude into 
virtually every private business in the 
Nation, where before it was the unques- 
tioned right of the private businessman 
to offer or refuse service to anyone he 
chose, for whatever reason. 

We are being commanded to make it 
the special right of one class of citizens 
to have their interests looked after by 
the Federal Government, and are being 
told at the same time to use the same 
Federal power to take away from other 
classes the right to associate with per- 
sons of their own choosing. 

The truth is that under our system of 
government and society, the rights of one 
group cannot be expanded without cur- 
tailing the rights of some other group. I 
do not believe that this attempt to fur- 
ther circumscribe private property can be 
justified on moral grounds, and I am 
quite sure it cannot be justified on consti- 
tutional grounds. 

The issues to which title II addresses 
itself are the issues of bed and board— 
the most local issues in the world. They 
are issues of the most extreme personal 
choice, and in a free society, should not 
be amenable to Federal control. 

The fact that serious attempts are be- 
ing made to bring these issues within the 
purview of the National Government, and 
in so doing threaten to overturn our 
systems of society, government, and busi- 
ness, is ample reason for referring the 
bill to the appropriate committee for con- 
sideration and study, should it be made 
the pending business. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield, provided I 
do not lose the floor. 

Mr. HART. The Senator from Louisi- 
ana made the comment that he felt 
strongly that there was no basis in law 
for the bill that is proposed to be taken 
up. He stated that he doubted whether 
there was any moral justification for it. 
Is the Senator from Louisiana familiar 
with the testimony which was presented 
to the Committee on Commerce by the 
spokesmen for the three major faiths 
in this country, who insisted, with par- 
ticular reference to public accommoda- 
tions, that this was indeed one of the 
most overriding moral obligations facing 
America? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. I did not read 
all of the testimony, but I am familiar 
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with much of it. I was speaking of legal 
rights. As I said in my opening state- 
ment on title II, if a person has a res- 
taurant and wishes to permit me or any- 
body else to come in that is his business; 
but do not let the Federal Government 
force it on him. That is my point. The 
morality of this position is found in the 
circumstances surrounding the distinc- 
tions made in the first instance. To own 
and hold property free from governmen- 
tal interference finds as much justifica- 
tion in ethics and morality as any of the 
other liberties guaranteed in our Consti- 
tution. An understanding of law and 
morality must originate in an under- 
standing of human nature. 

Mr. HART. I understood the Sena- 
tor to make the flat assertion, with re- 
spect to the legal argument, that he had 
some doubt about the moral justifica- 
tion. 

I hope Senators will read carefully the 
eloquent testimony of the spokesmen for 
the three major faiths with respect to 
the moral obligation to provide equal 
treatment in places of public accommo- 
dation. 

Each spokesmen for our three faiths 
supported the public accommodations 
bill; they urged its enactment and de- 
scribed this to be a moral issue. Cer- 
tainly I believe it is a moral issue. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may be 
permitted to yield to the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Srmmpson] without losing 
my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


AN AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITU- 
TION OF THE UNITED STATES TO 
PERPETUATE OUR NATION'S RE- 
LIGIOUS HERITAGE 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, the 
people of our Nation are experiencing a 
period of great consternation. I have 
just recently returned from an extensive 
tour which emphatically verified the con- 
cern and confusion that my mail has 
suggested formany months. The people, 
as well as myself, are bewildered by the 
recent Supreme Court decisions affecting 
religion. 

The Nation needs some guidelines 
which can be relied upon. Presently, we 
are in a state of transition. The Court 
has written two decisions which have 
opened the door to litigation that, here- 
tofore, would never have been considered. 
It may have charted a course which will 
bring moral decay and destruction to this 
8 which has been blessed so richly 


Most of the people know that there is 
a God, and they want the freedom to ex- 
press their love, dependence, and faith in 
God. They resent the idea that an 
atheist or a nonbeliever can deny them 
that freedom. The spirit of our Con- 
stitution was, has been, and should al- 
ways be, that all persons, whether they 
be believers or nonbelievers, should have 
the freedom to express themselves. This 
is an inherent right which should not be 
subject to the whim of a majority or of a 
minority. 
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The Supreme Court has been highly 
criticized for its recent decisions con- 
cerning prayers in public schools. Much 
of the criticism leveled at the Supreme 
Court, which is a respected and equal 
branch of our Government, is without 
justification. I do not propose to argue 
the merits of those cases; the Supreme 
Court has ruled on them. 

The consternation and criticism have 
come about because the people are wor- 
ried, troubled, and concerned about 
what is happening in this country to the 
freedom to express one’s faith in God. 
They know that our Nation was founded 
on a belief in God. They know the 
wordings of historical documents are 
evidence and proof that cannot be re- 
futed. They have grown up expressing 
assurance of that faith in simple prayers 
in school. They have felt the thrill of 
singing “America” with its stirring: 


Our Fathers’ God to Thee, 
Author of liberty, 
To Thee we sing. 


And the “Star-Spangled Banner”: 

Then conquer we must, when our cause it 
is just and this is our motto, In God Is Our 
Trust.” 


And “God Bless America, land that I 
love.” They have felt the warmth of a 
new glow when they now say in their 
agp of allegiance, “One nation, under 


There can be no denying that this is 
a religious nation whose very founda- 
tion is based upon our religious teach- 
ings. In fact, the history of our Nation 
refiects a deep religious heritage which 
we should perfect and perpetuate. Ex- 
pressions of reliance upon divine provi- 
dence are found again and again in our 
history: in the Mayflower Compact, 
1620; the Declaration of Independence, 
1776; the constitutions of all but one of 
the States—beginning in 1776; the Na- 
tional Anthem, 1931; the pledge of al- 
legiance to the flag, 1954; which as re- 
cently as 1954 was modified by the inclu- 
sion of the words “under God”; and the 
national motto inscribed on our cur- 
rency, 1955. 

The religious principles upon which 
this Nation has been built, the divine 
inspiration that has guided and charted 
the course of this Republic, and the 
abundant blessings which have been be- 
stowed upon this country by God are so 
patent that if I were arguing this case 
before a court, I would ask it to take 
judicial notice of the fact that we are a 
religious nation. In addition to the 
abundance of evidence which clearly 
establishes this Nation as a religious one, 
the Supreme Court in 1952 in Zorach v. 
Clauson (343 U.S. 306) recognized that 
fact when it said: 

We are a religious people whose institu- 
tions presuppose a Supreme Being. 


The framers of our Constitution and 
the builders of our Republic wisely pro- 
vided for our religious freedom and the 
separation of church and state. I, too, 
believe in the separation of church and 
state but not in the separation of God 
and state or God and the individual. 

The Court has attempted to impose a 
philosophy of “neutrality” for the Gov- 
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ernment when religious matters are con- 
sidered. Indeed, the Government must 
be neutral as between the denominations 
and sects of the religious. But, there 
can be no neutrality between the be- 
lievers and the nonbelievers, because if 
you leave out this spiritual dimension, 
the Supreme Being, in our schools and 
public institutions, then you have an 
image of a world view which one could 
describe as men and things without God, 
time and history without eternity; and 
that is the very definition of secularism. 
The result of neutrality is secularism. 
You cannot deny it; when you cut off the 
whole spiritual dimension of life, with- 
out even a reference to it, what you have 
left is actually a secularist view of life. 

Secularism is a faith any American is 
entitled to hold. But there is no reason 
why it should be imposed on all of us, 
any more than we should impose our re- 
ligion on others. Our Constitution is 
meant to protect the minorities; but it is 
not meant to impose on the majority the 
outlook of any minority. 

Those of us who believe in the separa- 
tion of church and state and the neutral- 
ity of Government as between the de- 
nominations and sects of the religious do 
not feel that church and state should be 
antagonistic toward one another. 

Mr. Justice Douglas, who delivered the 
majority opinion in Zorach against 
Clauson, made this very point when he 
wrote: 


The first amendment, however, does not 
say, that in every and all respects there shall 
be a separation of church and state—that is 
the commonsense of the matter. Otherwise, 
the state and religion would be aliens to 
each other: hostile, suspicious, and even un- 
friendly. Churches could not be required to 
pay even property taxes. Municipalities 
would not be permitted to render police or 
fire protection to religious groups. Police- 
men who helped parishioners into their 
places of worship would violate the Constitu- 
tion. Prayers in our legislative halls: the 
appeals to the Almighty in messages of the 
Chief Executive—so help me God in our 
courtroom oaths; these and all other refer- 
ences to the Almighty that run through our 
laws, our public rituals and our ceremonies 
would be flouting the first amendment. A 
fastidious atheist or agnostic could even 
object to the supplication with which the 
Court opens each session: “God save the 
United States and this honorable Court.” 


It was in this, the Zorach case, that 
Mr. Justice Douglas wrote: 


We are a religious people whose institu- 
tions presuppose a Supreme Being. 


While the attitude of the Government 
toward the religious must be one of neu- 
trality, it is plain to see that the Govern- 
ment cannot, nor should it, be neutral 
between the religious and the nonreli- 
gious. In fact, by reason of the “free 
exercise” clause of the first amendment, 
the Government must take cognizance 
of the existence of religion, and in many 
instances it must act affirmatively to pro- 
vide for and protect the free exercise of 
religion. 

Mr. Justice Goldberg stressed this 
point in the recent school prayer case 
when he wrote: 

Untutored devotion to the concept of neu- 
trality can lead to invocation or approval of 
results which partake not simply of the non- 
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interference and noninvolvement with the 
religious which the Constitution commands, 
but a brooding and pervasive devotion to the 
secular and a passive, or even active, hostility 
to the religious; such results are not only 
compelled by the Constitution, but are pro- 
hibited by it. 


Because concern has been demon- 
strated throughout the Nation about the 
interpretation by the Supreme Court of 
the clause relating to religion in the first 
amendment to the Constitution; and 
whereas we are a religious people whose 
institutions presuppose a Supreme Be- 
ing; and whereas the history of man is 
inseparable from the history of religion, 
and the annals of our Nation reflect a 
deep religious heritage which Americans 
want to perfect and perpetuate; and 
whereas Government’s role of neutrality 
should be between the denominations 
and sects of the religious, not between 
the religious and the nonreligious; and 
whereas we believe in the separation of 
church and state, but not in the separa- 
tion of God and state or God and the in- 
dividual; I propose to the Constitution of 
the United States an amendment relat- 
ing to religion. My amendment would 
not change in any degree what I feel to 
be the meaning of the Constitution; but, 
rather, it clarifies and simplifies the re- 
ligious clause of the first amendment to 
our Constitution. 

The first amendment now provides, in 
part, that— 

Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof. 


This amendment is held applicable to 
each State of the Union, under the pro- 
visions of the 14th amendment. Thus, 
we are protected from what nobody 
wants—an official established church on 
either the national or the local level. 

But we must ask ourselves, what does 
constitute an establishment of religion? 
To answer that question, we must deter- 
mine what the framers of our Constitu- 
tion meant by the religious clause of the 
first amendment. The history books 
clearly indicate that the framers of our 
Constitution were concerned about the 
prospects of a nationally established reli- 
gion which would be a suppression of the 
free exercise of the religion of one’s 
choice. This was the evil which the first 
amendment was designed to prevent. 

James Madison wanted to insert the 
word “national” before “religion”—that 
is, barring the establishment of a na- 
tional religion. The original proposal 
leading to the first amendment was 
written by Madison, and read as follows: 

The civil rights of none shall be abridged 
on account of religious belief or worship, 
nor shall any national religion be established 
nor shall the full and equal rights of con- 


science be in any manner, or any pretense, 
infringed. 


It is interesting to note that the first 
draft submitted to our distinguished 
predecessors in the Senate would have 
barred the setting up of a mode of wor- 
ship. This was soundly defeated, be- 
cause they were not talking about things 
in general; they were talking about a 
regularly established church, which 
meaning everyone understood. 
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The Senate and House of Representa- 
tives finally agreed upon the adopted 
language: 

Congress shall make no laws respecting an 
establishment of religion. 


This was a delicate subject which 
called for exact wording because no one 
wanted to discredit the then existing 
state establishments of religion, but 
rather to exclude from the National Gov- 
ernment all power to act on the subject. 
Several of the individual States had rec- 
ognized an established religion. This 
amendment did not, at the time of its 
adoption, even pretend to prohibit this 
practice. It was aimed exclusively at the 
Federal Government. 

In commenting on the actual intent of 
the first amendment, Justice Joseph 
Story, the distinguished constitutional 
historian and author of ‘Commentaries 
on the Constitution,” wrote: 

Probably at this time of the adoption of 
the Constitution, and of the amendment to 
it now under consideration, the general, if 
not the universal, sentiment in America was 
that Christianity ought to receive encourage- 
ment from the state so far as was not in- 
compatible with the private rights of con- 
science and the freedom of religious wor- 
ship. An attempt to level all religions, and 
to make it a matter of state policy to hold 
all in utter indifference, would have cre- 
ated universal disapprobation, if not uni- 
versal indignation. 


Another noted constitutionalist, Mr. 
Thomas Cooley, who wrote “Principles 
of Constitutional Law” interpreted the 
establishment clause as follows: 

The establishment of religion is meant the 
setting up or recognition of a state church, 
or at least the conferring upon one church 
of special favors and advantages which are 
denied to others. It was never intended by 
the Constitution that Government should be 
prohibited from recognizing religion—where 
it might be done without drawing any in- 
vidious distinctions between different re- 
ligious beliefs, organizations, or sects. 


I think that is the proper meaning of 
the religious clause of the first amend- 
ment. It is my personal opinion that 
the Supreme Court has strayed from this 
meaning and that clarification should be 
made before further irreparable damage 
is inflicted upon the spirit of the Na- 
tion. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SIMPSON. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yesterday I presented 
to the Senate a column written by Bishop 
Sheen on the subject of the Govern- 
ment’s attitude and the attitude of the 
framers of the Constitution respecting 
belief in God. The statement of Bishop 
Sheen is set forth on page 4799 of the 
Recorp of yesterday. The title of his 
column was “Ban on Prayer Invites 
Atheism.” In the article Bishop Sheen, 
among other things, said: 

By separating the church and state, our 
forefathers never separated religion from the 
state. There is a tendency today, however, 
to argue that on account of the pluralism of 
religion in the United States, there should 
be no recognition of religion whatsoever 
because it might be unfair to those who are 
antireligious. 
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May I have the Senator’s comment on 
that statement of Bishop Sheen? 

Mr. SIMPSON. One is always flat- 
tered when he discovers a man of the 
caliber of Bishop Sheen to be in accord 
with his own thinking. Bishop Sheen’s 
remarks were potent and apropos of 
what I am trying to say. He has said 
much better than I have beer. able to 
say that there should be no neutrality 
between the religious and nonreligious. 
That is the thrust of his argument in that 
portion of his article. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Bishop Sheen went 
on to say that at present, preferential 
treatment is given to atheists as against 
theists. 

Mr. SIMPSON. That is patent from 
what has happened. There are few 
atheists. And, yet, as the Maryland case 
brought so graphically to the attention 
of the American people, the will of a 
few can be inflicted upon 190 million 
other Americans. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Would the Senator 
be so kind as to read the last senter.ce of 
his remarks which prompted me to rise 
and ask my question? 

Mr. SIMPSON. I said it is my per- 
sonal opinion that the Supreme Court 
has strayed from this meaning and that 
clarification should be made before fur- 
ther irreparable damage is inflicted upon 
tice spirit of the Nation. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Again referring to 
page 4799 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Bishop Sheen also stated in his column: 

The Supreme Court thereby affirmed the 
“11th commandment”: Thou shalt not pray. 
They who were committed to the defense of 
the Constitution which is based on religion, 
have now declared against it. 


He further went on to say: 
We ask the question: Quo vadis, America? 


In other words, Whither art thou go- 
ing, America? 

I should like to hear what the Senator 
has to say on that question. 

Mr. SIMPSON. As the Senator from 
Ohio and other Senators have said on 
the floor of the Senate, the people of 
America are terribly concerned. The 
people of America are wondering what 
they can do. Suppose the mother of 
two children should come to a Senator, 
as one did to me, and say to him, “Will 
you speak to my children and tell them 
you are a Member of the U.S. Senate and 
had nothing to do with the Supreme 
Court ruling? 

“Will you tell my children why they 
are not allowed to pray in school and 
why they are not allowed to read the 
Bible in school?” When we try to an- 
swer the question in light of what has 
occurred today, we ask the question: 

Quo vadis, America? 


Whither art thou going, America? 

That is certainly an apt expression 
today, because this country, founded on 
a belief in God, is undergoing a serious 
attack on its religious heritage. 

In his concluding paragraph: Bishop 
Sheen has said what I have been saying, 
and what others have been saying: 


America has reached a critical hour where 
its citizens must once again hear the words 
that Washington spoke to his soldiers at 
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Valley Forge: “Put only Americans on guard 
tonight.” 


The Senator from Ohio well knows 
that people are concerned and confused 
about the present trend of decisions by 
the Court. i 

In Boulder, Colo., the festivities of 
Christmas and Easter are being chal- 
lenged as unconstitutional. Attempts 
have been made to do away with chap- 
lains in the Armed Services. I am 
pleased to note that in the newspapers 
of yesterday it was reported that the 
three service Academies, as a part of 
their discipline, insist upon cadets and 
midshipmen going to the church of their 
choice. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. SIMPSON. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE, I am of the convic- 
tion that unless Congress does some- 
thing about the problem, all of our pres- 
ent recognitions of a Supreme Being will 
be challenged and brought to an end, 
if the Supreme Court follows what it 
said in the Prayer case.” 

Mr. SIMPSON. I agree with the 
Senator from Ohio. 

I would go further and state that the 
Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives must make a forthright effort, with 
no equivocation, to come in with a proper 
solution. I have no pride of authorship 
in my measure, which I shall later in- 
troduce, and of which the Senator from 
Ohio is one of the cosponsors. When it 
is referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, the measure can be made as 
exacting as the committee desires it to 
be. But the Senate must come forth 
with the answer to the situation. 

I believe, it must be an amendment to 
the Constitution. I am sure the House 
of Representatives is just as intent upon 
this search as the Senate is. Some 67 
resolutions or bills have been introduced 
in the other body, but the Becker mea- 
sure seems to have received the most 
attention. I believe there are 172 signa- 
tures on the discharge petition. 
Whether it will be successful or not, I 
do not know. 

I agree with the Senator from Ohio 
that the people of the United States are 
waiting on the Senate and the House of 
Representatives to come forward with a 
proper solution. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have been laboring 
to try to distinguish the present status 
in our country from that in Communist 
Russia, from the standpoint of govern- 
ment. Russia says religion is an opiate 
used by exploiters to render unconscious 
and place the general public in a state 
of coma so that they will not understand 
what is being perpetrated upon them. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I invite the attention 
of the Senator from Ohio to a quotation 
from the Soviet Union’s constitution 
which is embraced within the article by 
Bishop Sheen. It states: 

The Soviet Union recognizes freedom of 
religious worship and freedom of antireli- 
gious propaganda. 

It is to the latter that the Senator 
from Ohio has referred. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. The Soviet Constitu- 
tion recognizes freedom of worship and 
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freedom of antireligious propaganda. 
Are not those words clearly applicable to 
the exact situation which prevails now? 
Atheists have their say. Those who be- 
lieve in a Supreme Being will be pre- 
vented from giving any manifestation of 
that belief in anything that they say 
publicly. 

I wish to ask the Senator another 
question—— 

Mr. SIMPSON. Before the Senator 
asks me a question, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the 
Record at this point the protestation 
made by the atheist who brought the 
Maryland case, because I think the Con- 
gress and the people of our Nation should 
know the horrible diatribe contained 
therein, which was being perpetrated 
upon our country. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

I am the Maryland atheist, sirs. I am a 
principal in one of the cases now pending 
before the Supreme Court concerning read- 
ing of the Bible and prayer recitation in the 
public schools. 

The atheist's position (I am that Mary- 
land atheist you mentioned) is one arrived 
at after considerable study, cogitation, and 
inner search. It is a position which is 
founded in science, in reason, and in a love 
for fellow man rather than in a love for God. 

We find the Bible to be nauseating, his- 
torically inaccurate, replete with the ravings 
of madmen. We find God to be sadistic, 
brutal, and a representation of hatred, ven- 
geance. We find the Lord's Prayer to be that 
muttered by worms groveling for meager ex- 
istence in a traumatic, paranoid world. 

This is not appropriate untouchable dicta 
to be forced on adult or child. The business 
of the public schools, where attendance is 
compulsory, is to prepare children to face 
the problems on earth, not to prepare for 
heaven—which is a delusional dream of the 
unsophisticated minds of the ill-educated 
clergy. 

Fortunately, we atheists can seek legal 
remedy through our Constitution, which was 
written by deists (not Christians) who had 
enough of religion and wanted to grow to- 
ward freedom from it, not enslavement in it. 

MADALYN MURRAY. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. I am a cosponsor 
with the Senator from Wyoming of the 
proposal to amend the Constitution. I 
would like to have the Senator’s expres- 
sion on this statement of the law. The 
measure has been presented. It deals 
with a constitutional amendment. If it 
needs refinement or improvement, can 
that not be done in the committee to 
which the joint resolution will be re- 
ferred? 

Mr. SIMPSON. Beyond peradven- 
ture, that can be done. If there is any 
question about it, I shall rely upon the 
sagacity and judgment of those fine 
members of the committee to put the 
finishing and polishing touches on the 
measure, so that it can be placed before 
the people. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It is my understand- 
ing that the Senator takes no pride in 
authorship; he invites refinement of the 
joint resolution so as to achieve what 
was intended by the framers of our 
Constitution; but he emphasizes that 
time is of the essence. The measure 
should be introduced and a study should 
be started upon it so we can cure what 
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seems to be an irreparable wrong that 
has been perpetrated upon the American 
people. 

Mr. SIMPSON. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. I may say to the Senator 
from Ohio that I have worked on this 
question for many months. We have 
had the best opinions of members of the 
American Bar Association, its legal com- 
mittee, and of deans of law schools. 
We have submitted the proposal to 
ministers of the Gospel. We have gone 
to great lengths to procure the best in- 
formation available with respect to the 
first amendment. All that research and 
work is behind us. It has been a most 
difficult and vexatious matter. I do not 
mean to imply that everyone has agreed 
to the wording of this proposal, but, I 
do think we have something that gets 
to the nub of this problem; and we have 
the type of joint resolution that can “cut 
the mustard.” 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, may 
I ask the Senator if I may obtain unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the article writ- 
ten by Bishop Sheen to which reference 
has been made? 

Mr. SIMPSON. Yes. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BISHOP SHEEN Says: BAN ON PRAYER 
INVITES ATHEISM 


One of the reasons why America's Found- 
ing Fathers insisted on the separation of 
church and state was because of the plurality 
of religion in the United States. Many na- 
tions such as England, Norway, Denmark, 
Sweden, and others had one established re- 
ligion; so did about nine of the Colonies. 

By separating the church and state, our 
forefathers never separated religion from the 
state. There is a tendency today, however, 
to argue that on account of the pluralism 
of religion in the United States, there should 
be no recognition of religion whatsoever be- 
cause it might be unfair to those who are 
antireligious. 

In connection with pluralism to recall the 
story of a king who had a parade of all his 
uniforms. Hundreds of lackeys paraded be- 
fore the court—one bearing a uniform for 
a ball, another for mountain climbing, an- 
other for meeting foreign diplomats, another 
for state dinners, another for the throne, 
and another for Parliament, etc. 

The pluralism of costumes was rec 
as a successful event until a boy standing off 
at the edge of the room pointed out that 
the emperor was naked. 

It is well to recognize pluralism of religious 
beliefs, but it is wrong to conclude that, 
therefore, there should be no religion in a 
nation. There are always some basic prin- 
ciples which are absolutely necessary for the 
well-being of a nation and which are never 
in dispute. 

The Supreme Court, some time ago, judged 
that an innocuous 22-word prayer violated 
the first amendment of the establishment of 
a church. The Court, basing itself upon a 
figure of speech, namely, the wall of separa- 
tion, forgot that no one puts up a wall with- 
out containing something, and without en- 
closing something. Religion was supposed to 
be inside of this wall, not an established 
church. 

The Supreme Court thereby affirmed the 
“llth commandment”: Thou shall not pray. 
They who were committed to the defense 
of the Constitution which is based on re- 
ligion, have now declared against it. 

We ask the question: Quo vadis, America? 
Does not this decision prepare the way for 
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what may be the last decision of the Su- 
preme Court? Some of us may live to see 
the day when it is passed. It will be the 
death sentence upon our great country. 

That future decision will be a repetition of 
article 124 of the Soviet Constitution, which 
reads: “The Soviet Union recognizes free- 
dom of religious worship and freedom of 
antireligious propaganda.” 

If a court says, “Thou shalt not pray,” 
because it will offend the atheists, then is not 
the next step to give to the atheists rather 
than to God-fearing men the right to propa- 
ganda? The next decision logically will be 
that one which affirms that antiprayer and 
antireligion in school have the support of 
law in education. 

America has reached a critical hour where 
its citizens must once again hear the words 
that Washington spoke to his soldiers at 
Valley Forge: “Put only Americans on guard 
tonight.” 


Mr. SIMPSON. I thank the Senator 
for submitting an excellent statement. 
It is brief and to the point. I think the 
concluding paragraph is one of the most 
beautiful admonitions to the American 
people I have ever seen. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SIMPSON. I yield to the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. I congratulate the 
distinguished and able Senator from 
Wyoming for the magnificent address he 
is delivering on the floor of the Senate 
today. It concerns a very vital matter, 
one that is of great interest to all the 
people of the United States. 

I especially commend the Senator for 
calling attention to the fact that our Na- 
tion has a Christian heritage. 

In the address I observe that the Sen- 
ator quotes a decision from the Supreme 
Court in the case of Zorach v. Clauson, 
343 U.S. 306, which states that— 

We— 


Meaning the people of the United 
States— 


We are a religious people whose institu- 
tions presuppose a supreme being. 


I inquire of the Senator from Wyoming 
if he does not feel that that statement 
truly represents the thinking of the peo- 
ple of the United States. 

Mr. SIMPSON. There can be no ques- 
tion about it. I believe that if we stray 
from that precept, this Nation will be 
lost, because we can have freedom and 
we can have faith, but if we do not have 
= be a of faith, we shall lose all free- 

om. 

I am convinced that the American 
people are in a state of confusion, and 
that we need a repetition of the lan- 
guage contained in the Zorach case, even 
if we have to have it by means of a con- 
stitutional amendment. 

Mr. THURMOND. Does not the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming believe that the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court in the last 
2 years concerning prayers and Bible 
reading in the schools are almost to the 
contrary? 

Mr. SIMPSON. I was greatly con- 
cerned when the June 1962, prayer case 
decision was handed down, concerning 
that little, 22-word prayer similar to, 
“God bless Mommy, God bless Daddy, 
God bless my parents, God bless my 
school, God bless my Nation.“ The Su- 
preme Court has gone almost past the 
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point of no return. It is now up to the 
legislative branch of the Government, 
the Senate and the House of Represent- 
atives, to do what is needed to obtain 
a necessary amendment so that this 
situation cannot happen again. 

Mr. THURMOND. If Congress does 
not take some action in this field, does 
the Senator feel that future decisions 
of the Supreme Court may go even fur- 
ther along this line? 

Mr. SIMPSON. The prospect exists 
that it could. As the Senator from 
South Carolina well knows, a consider- 
able number of cases are in the making. 

Mr. THURMOND. The pledge of alle- 
giance contains the words, “under God,” 
and tests are now underway on this 
point. 

Mr. SIMPSON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. In 1954, Congress inserted the 
words “under God” in the pledge of alle- 
giance. That was an indication of our 
belief in the Supreme Being. 

Mr. THURMOND. The Senator has 
made a statement to which people 
should give consideration, because there 
are many who do not distinguish be- 
tween the separation of church and 
state and the separation of God and 
state. The Senator has said so well 
that he believes in the separation of 
church and state, just as I do, and 
I am sure the American people as a 
whole do. 

But the Senator also says, “but not 
in the separation of God and state.” 

In other words, the Senator feels that 
since our Nation has a Christian heri- 
tage, we do not believe in trying to sepa- 
rate God and State because we believe 
in the Supreme Being. Our whole Gov- 
ernment history, embracing the Declara- 
tion of Independence and many other 
documents which the Senator has cited 
reaffirms the belief of the American peo- 
ple in a supreme being, is that not true? 

Mr. SIMPSON. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. It is my fervent and 
prayerful hope that we will not stray 
from that straight and narrow path. 

I invite the attention of the Senator 
from South Carolina to the belief of the 
winner of the recent court case concern- 
ing prayer in school. The position tak- 
en by that Maryland atheist—and I am 
quoting from her statement before the 
Supreme Court—is: 

We find the Bible to be nauseating, histori- 
cally inaccurate, replete with the ravings of 
madmen. We find God to be sadistic, brutal, 
and a representation of hatred, vengeance. 
We find the Lord’s Prayer to be that muttered 
by worms groveling for meager existence in a 
traumatic, paranoid world. 


That type of language is from the per- 
son whose prayer case was sustained in 
the Supreme Court. 

Mr. THURMOND. The Supreme 
Court now opens its sessions with the 
words, God save the United States and 
this honorable Court.” Who knows but 
that at the next opening of the session 
of the Supreme Court, or some session 
in the future, it may determine not to 
do that. I am sure.all Senators wish, 
as the American people wish, that the 
custom will continue, that the Supreme 
Court will continue to open its sessions 
with the words, “God save the United 
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States and this honorable Court.” Un- 
less Congress takes some action to show 
that it is not in accord with the decision 
of the Supreme Court on this subject, 
is it not possible that those noble words 
might even be omitted in the future? 

Mr. SIMPSON. There is that possibil- 
ity. I believe some of the Justices of 
the Supreme Court are a bit unhappy 
with the majority opinion in the prayer 
case because of the neutrality doctrine, 
and they would like to get away from it. 
My proposed amendment to the first 
amendment would give them that “out.” 

Mr. THURMOND. I believe the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming will agree that athe- 
ists in the United States—those who do 
not believe in God—constitute a small 
minority? 

Mr. SIMPSON. There is no question 
about that. 

Mr. THURMOND. Yet they have been 
able to go to court and persuade the 
Highest Court in the land to hand down 
a decision supporting their position and 
thinking which may completely take God 
out of our national life altogether. 

Mr. SIMPSON. If there continue to 
be such cases, I agree with the Senator 
from South Carolina. I am sure that 
the Justices of the Supreme Court are 
God-fearing people; but by the same 
token I believe the recent Court inter- 
pretation of the first amendment, in the 
light of history and all the research that 
I have done is subject to conjecture and 
opposition. 

Mr. THURMOND. As the Senator has 
so ably stated, the Government’s role in 
neutrality should be between the denomi- 
nations or sects of religion and not be- 
tween the religious and the nonreligious. 
That is based on the principle that 
America has a Christian heritage, and 
that it should be continued. 

Again, I express my appreciation to the 
able Senator from Wyoming. I am 
proud that there is in the Senate a man 
of such great ability and dedication, who 
is rendering the State of Wyoming and 
the Nation a valuable service. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I thank the Senator 
for his over-generous remarks. My as- 
sociation with many Senators has given 
me the courage to concern myself with 
this subject and try to do something 
about it. 

Mr. THURMOND. Iam proud to join 
the Senator in his constitutional amend- 
ment, of which I am a coauthor. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SIMPSON. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I was happy to 
join the Senator from Wyoming in spon- 
soring this joint resolution, because I be- 
lieve the situation should be clarified, 
and I am glad that he has taken steps 
to do so. 

Each of us may have a different way of 
worshiping God, but there is no reason 
why the worship of God should not be 
permitted. 

Mr. SIMPSON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I believe I can add to that by way 
of stating something my mother told me 
many years ago: 

There are as many paths to the kingdom 
ogee as there are people, and each one 

oly. 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. The purpose of 
the Senator from Wyoming is to make 
it clear that worship should be continued 
without involving the question of sepa- 
ration of church and state. 

Mr. SIMPSON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I invite the at- 
tention of the Senator from Wyoming to 
the fact that every time a Senator enters 
the Chamber, he enters under the words 
“In God We Trust.” 

Mr. SIMPSON. I hope that the words 
“In God We Trust” will always remain 
there. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I thank the Senator 
from Massachusetts for his cosponsor- 
ship of my proposed amendment. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Wyoming 
yield? 

Mr. SIMPSON. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I commend 
the Senator from Wyoming for his schol- 
arly, dispassionate, and highly informa- 
tive speech, the import of which I believe 
lies deep in the heart of every American. 

This subject has caused a considerable 
amount of difficulty in the thinking of 
many Americans as to how to properly 
approach it. Scarcely anyone will dis- 
agree with the statement that the whole 
American concept of justice between men 
is founded upon spiritual values which 
we denominate as a belief in a Supreme 
Being and in God, regardless of the 
church we belong or the religion we 
profess. 

There may be a few in the country— 
although I doubt whether their number 
is as great as some believe—who do not, 
either overtly or secretly, profess a be- 
lief in a Supreme Being, who do not have 
some dependence upon a faith in that 
Supreme Being, and who do not from 
time to time take comfort in His pres- 
ence. Perhaps the Supreme Court has 
become more materialistic in its deci- 
sions. Perhaps I am hypertechnical in 
my view, but I wonder if, in the decision 
to which the Senator refers, the Supreme 
Court has not missed the real basis of its 
reason for existence. 

Some years ago, when I was a young 
lawyer, a very wise old judge in our dis- 
trict, who had been on the bench for 
many years, made a very interesting ob- 
servation. I picked him up to take him 
to the courthouse, which was in another 
town at that time. When I picked him 
up he was on his front porch, reading 
the Bible. Just before we started, he 
took off his glasses and said: 

Young man, if all the laws on the statute 
books of our State and of our country, and 
all the decisions of the Supreme Court were 
suddenly wiped out, and we did not have 
them available any more, we could write the 
fundamental and basic concepts of our laws 
right out of this book. 


He tapped the Bible as he said that. 
He said: 


This is where they come from. 


He meant the laws in the Old Testa- 
ment and in the New Testament, and the 
lessons that are expounded in the Bible, 
and the equities and decencies between 
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the people, that are expounded in the 
Bible, as representing the basis of the 
whole concept of the American system 
of government, State and national. I 
have often thought how true that was. 

The point is we must learn to differ- 
entiate between the State using its pow- 
er to inflict a particular type of belief 
on people, which is definitely prohibited 
by the Constitution, and using the power 
of the State to exclude the acknowledg- 
ment, let us say, in a public institution 
of that spiritual reliance which most peo- 
ple depend upon. 

While I have not yet joined as a spon- 
sor of the Senator’s amendment, as I told 
him the other day, I wished to examine 
it carefully before I become a sponsor, 
if I decide to become one. I have not 
been fully assured as to what the lan- 
guage means. I agree thoroughly in the 
spirit of the proposal. I shall study his 
presentation. So far as I am concerned, 
I wish to be of any assistance in further- 
ing the appropriate resolution of this 
particular situation in accordance with 
what I believe to be the basic and fibrous 


‘selves as a spiritual people. 


I thank the Senator for the educa- 
tion he has given us in his speech thus 
far. I congratulate him. It is worth- 
while to have the research and presen- 
tation he is giving us. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I am grateful to the 
Senator. He knows the high regard in 
which I hold him. I certainly hope he 
will see fit to join in sponsoring the 
amendment and to offer any solution or 
any suggestion with respect to it. As 
I said, I have no pride of authorship in 
presenting the proposed amendment. I 
have done the best I could with what 
talents God has endowed me. 

In view of what the Senator has said, 
I wish to tell him that I have known 
judges of that caliber, and I wish there 
were more of them. 

Under the present status of the Su- 
preme Court’s decision in the school 
prayer case, we are probably violating 
the spirit and the intent of the first 
amendment to the Constitution at the 
opening of the sessions of the Senate. 
Certainly the prayer breakfast group, 
which meets in the Vandenberg Dining 
Room is flouting the law, because under 
the McCollum case any prayer held in 
a public place is contrary to the first 
amendment. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I wonder 
if the Senator from Wyoming would 
permit me to tell a story at this point. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I would be delighted 
to have the Senator do so. 

Mr. ERVIN. The story illustrates the 
point the Senator is making with respect 
to the peculiar condition in which we 
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stern tone of voice, “What are you boys 
doing?” 

One of the boys said, “We are shooting 
craps.” 

She said, “Oh, that’s all right. I was 
afraid you were praying.” 

Mr. SIMPSON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SIMPSON. I yield. 

Mr. HART. I am about to venture out 
on the thinnest of all political ice. I am 
delighted that the Senator from 
Wyoming has asked the Congress care- 
fully to reassure that we are a nation 
under God. Iam all for that. 

Now comes the very risky “but.” The 
Senator from Wyoming referred to the 
mother who came to him and asked him 
to explain to her two children why they 
could not say a prayer in school, 

Mr. SIMPSON. Yes. 

Mr. HART. Let us not blink a very 
difficult problem that we have. It strikes 
me that it would be no less difficult to 
be approached by a mother who would 
ask the Senator to explain to her two 
children why they had been asked to 
say A’ prayer which was not their prayer 
at all. 

I would not wish to impose my prayer 
formula in a public school on children 
whose faith was not my faith. 

Mr. SIMPSON. That is why the 
amendment calls for voluntary adher- 
ence and no compulsion. 

Mr. HART. To pursue the point a lit- 
tle further, the Senator from Wyoming 
says this is voluntary. Voluntary in what 
sense? The children I seek to raise are 
encouraged to recite the “Ave Maria.” 
In this, my children are in the minority. 
In the unlikely event it was that prayer 
which a teacher asked to be recited in 
a public school, what of the non-Catholic 
students in the class? Would they be 
expected to leave? And is that “volun- 
tary”? 

Mr. SIMPSON. No; they would not 
have to participate. In the New York 
prayer cases, the nub was that the prayer 
was composed and imposed upon the 
children by the State authorities, and 
that is what made it contrary to the 
first amendment to the Constitution. 

I am not disagreeing with the inter- 
pretation, and I do not mean to be 
criticizing the Supreme Court. All I am 
trying to bring about is an amendment 
which will clarify the first amendment so 
that its true meaning and purpose can be 
adhered to. 

Mr. HART. The reason I make this 
point is that at the outset we be con- 
scious, laudatory as is the objective of 
insuring the acknowledgment that there 
is a Divine Creator, we must realize that 
there are many children with many 
different prayer formulas in public 
schools. 

Mr. SIMPSON. That has always been 
true throughout our history. 

Mr. HART. We are approaching an 
extremely difficult problem. I, for one, 
am not prepared to say that we resolve 
this dilemma by saying to a 12-year-old 
sensitive child, “If it is a prayer that you 
do not believe in, leave the room; that is 
all right.” That does not fit my defini- 
tion of voluntary choice.” 
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Mr. SIMPSON. It is not a question of 
leaving. It is a question of not having 
to respond to prayer. It is a matter of 
staying there but not responding. 

Mr. HART. This suggests what has 
seemed to me to be a more logical way to 
approach the question. Why not an 
amendment that will insure that there 
may be a period of silence in a public 
school classroom, where one child can 
invoke God as he has been taught and 
understands Him, and the child next to 
him as he has been taught and believes? 
Or if a child would daydream, so be it. 
That would be a third choice. 

Beyond that, it seems to be there is an 
enormous element of pressure involved 
in saying to an impressionable child, “If 
you don’t want to stand up with the rest 
of us, sit down; it is all right.” That 
would almost put a fire under the child 
to require him to stand up. I raise this 
question only to insure at the outset that 
we realize the highly sensitive area into 
which it is proposed to move. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I am convinced that 
my amendment covers some of the points 
that give the Senator concern. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. SIMPSON. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I should like to ob- 
serve that for practically 170 years no 
one found any distress in prayers to God 
which have been spoken in various ways 
at public functions and in schools. 

But because one individual filed a case 
in court, the Supreme Court has swept 
aside 170 years of tranquil life. It has 
no difficulty in suggesting the idea, as 
Bishop Sheen has said, “Thou shalt not 
pray.” In my opinion, that is the issue. 
In effect, the Court has said to every 
American, “Thou shalt not pray.” 

The issue is of far greater importance 
to me, so far as the future life of our 
country is concerned, than some other 
problems that face our people. For 170 
years, public prayer created no trouble 
of any kind whatsoever. 

I may say to the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Hart] that the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Wyoming 
may require refinement. But we can- 
not wait. Something must be done. If 
we wait until a perfectly acceptable res- 
olution is prepared, I predict that there 
will never be a rectification of the wrong 
that has happened. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I would hope that a 
proper solution would be reached. 
There are indications of a moral decay 
that is unwarranted and unwanted. We 
need to reassure the people that there is 
no such thing as the so-called 11th 
commandment. 

Much needs to be done. I have said 
many times that there is no pride of 
authorship in this proposal. I would 
certainly want the members of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, including men 
of such caliber as the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin], and other able 
lawyers, such as the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. LauscHe], a distinguished lawyer in 
his own right, to be of assistance in add- 
ing to or perfecting the amendment. I 
would certainly welcome such help. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield? 
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Mr. SIMPSON. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Some weeks ago, the 
distinguished Senator from Wyoming 
was gracious enough to ask me to join 
him in the introduction of his amend- 
ment. At the time, I told him, in effect, 
that I expected to vote for the best 
amendment that could be proposed in 
connection with this subject; but that 
not having had time to study his pro- 
posal, I preferred not to join him at the 
time 


At this time, because of what the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming has said about the 
genesis of the amendment and the way 
in which it has been studied, particu- 
larly its approval by eminent members 
of the American bar, I should like very 
much to have him add my name as one 
of the cosponsors of his amendment. I 
would appreciate it if he would allow me 
to become a cosponsor. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I can only say to the 
Senator from Florida that I am over- 
joyed at his desire to join as a cosponsor. 
Not only does it add to my own delight; 
I am sure his action will be persuasive 
with our colleagues. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Wyoming for allowing me to join 
as a cosponsor at this late date. 

In my own journeys around Florida, 
I find widespread confusion about the 
meaning of the Supreme Court decisions 
in this group of cases. For example, I 
have had good citizens say: How is it 
that when we visit the Senate, we hear 
a chaplain pray either for the Senate 
or for the country, whichever may be 
the case, at the beginning of each ses- 
sion? When we go to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the same thing is true. We 
understand that both of those eminent 
chaplains are paid out of public funds. 
We do not understand that there is any 
unwillingness on the part of the Gov- 
ernment to pay those chaplains their 
well-earned salaries. How is it that 
they, exercising their religion as they do 
in their fervent prayers, and being paid 
for that service, have not been brought 
within the scope of the decisions of the 
Court?” 

Frankly, the Senator from Florida 
has been unable to answer, except to say 
that he thinks the practice in the legis- 
lative branch of the Government is 
sounder than that which is apparently 
embraced by the members of the su- 
preme tribunal. 

A second question which citizens ask 
is: How is it that in every branch of the 
Armed Forces, where our young men 
and young women serve, they are min- 
istered to by chaplains of various faiths 
who are paid out of Government ap- 
propriations. The services of chaplains 
in the cause of religion are taken for 
granted, and their ministrations to 
members of the Armed Forces are re- 
garded as a necessity without which the 
members of the Armed Forces would be 
poor, indeed, when they needed spiritual 
advice or comfort, and without the ex- 
istence of whom the parents and rela- 
tives of the young men and the young 
women in the Armed Forces would feel 
that they should be much more con- 
cerned about the welfare of their be- 
loved ones in the Armed Forces?” 
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The question has been asked: “How 
is it that this occurs, and apparently 
there is no objection to that practice?” 

Frankly, the Senator from Florida has 
been unable to answer those questions. 

A third matter that has been called 
to my attention is that whenever a new 
President is inaugurated, there is prayer 
not only from the lips and the heart of 
a distinguished member of the clergy 
of the faith of the President who is 
being inaugurated and sworn into the 
most solemn and most important office 
one can hold anywhere in the world, but 
also from members of practically every 
other group of religious people that can 
be mentioned, meaning the members 
of the clergy from the Catholic faith, 
from some Protestant faiths, or perhaps 
several from the Jewish faith, the Orth- 
odox Greek faith, the Coptic faith, and 
other faiths. Sometimes I have found 
it necessary to refer to the dictionary 
to understand what faith was being rep- 
resented by distinguished clergymen 
who have appeared at various inaugura- 
tions which I have had the pleasure to 
attend as a citizen. 

I have been asked: “How is it that 
this occurs, with the manifest desire 
upon the part of the person being in- 
augurated as President, and also a man- 
ifest desjre upon the part of the public, 
hundreds of thousands of them being 
present, and probably millions listening 
over the airwaves. How is it that no 
objection is made to this practice“? 

Frankly, the Senator from Florida has 
not been able to give any clear and cred- 
ible reply, other than to say he thinks 
those practices which I have just recited 
are much sounder and much more in 
accord with the views of the Founding 
Fathers and the religious faith of the 
Founding Fathers, their reliance upon 
divine providence which shows so clear- 
ly in all of our fundamental documents, 
and which our Nation relies upon. I 
think that is a sounder interpretation 
of our Constitution, and of our form of 
government, and of our national objec- 
tives than is embraced in these recent 
decisions which the Senator has so ably 
mentioned. 

I wonder whether the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming has had similar 
inquiries addressed to him—and, if he 
has, I wonder whether he has had an- 
swers satisfactory either to himself or 
to questioning citizens—on the points I 
have mentioned. 

Mr. SIMPSON. The observations of 
the Senator from Florida relate to ex- 
periences similar to ones I have had; 
and this situation emphasizes the need 
for a change and for the adoption of 
such an amendment to the Constitution, 
because I can say to the Senator from 
Florida—as the Supreme Court indicated 
in the dicta in its opinion—that, in ef- 
fect, we are in technical violation of that 
opinion, as a result of the things the 
Senator from Florida has mentioned. So 
if we wish to get back on the track and 
continue the traditions which are inher- 
ent in this nation, which is a religious 
nation, we need an amendment to the 
Constitution which will clarify the first 
amendment and prevent the Supreme 
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Court from engaging in such an inter- 
pretation. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield again 
to me? 

Mr. SIMPSON. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have read in the 
press—and at times I have witnessed 
those ceremonies—that when most mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court, and even 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 
assumed their duties, they insisted upon 
being sworn in, and most of them asked 
to have their mother’s Bible used—or 
perhaps a family Bible dating even fur- 
ther back—so that the utmost of tradi- 
tion would be attached to their assump- 
tion of the serious duties which they 
assumed by the oath they took in pur- 
suance of whatever personal religious 
faith they have. The Senator from 
Wyoming is familiar with that practice. 
How does he square that practice with 
the decision of some of the other Justices 
of the Supreme Court, a little later, as 
handed down in the various school cases? 

Mr. SIMPSON. I cannot square it; 
and I say that all of us are in a posi- 
tion of being in technical violation of 
that Supreme Court decision. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Wyoming, both for his courtesy to 
me and for the care he has exercised in 
the preparation of proposed constitu- 
tional amendment. 

Let me ask whether he recalls that one 
of the distinguished Justices of the Su- 
preme Court in one of those decisions 
went so far as to say that in his judg- 
ment no public money could be paid to 
anyone for any exercise of religion or 
any religious ceremony. 

Mr. SIMPSON. The Senator from 
Florida knows that that is in the deci- 
sion. 

Mr. HOLLAND. How could that 
philosophy be squared with all the in- 
stances I have recited and the ones 
which have been recited to me by God- 
fearing people of various faiths, both 
from my own State and other States, 
either when I have met them or when 
they have been enough concerned to 
write to me about this matter? How 
can we square the philosophy expressed 
in that decision with what is so clearly 
an established practice in the executive 
branch of the Government and in the 
legislative branch of the Government, 
and also to a certain degree even in the 
judicial branch itself? 

Mr. SIMPSON. It cannot be squared. 
But we can thank Almighty God that 
that was a concurring statement, not a 
statement by a majority of the Supreme 
Court. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Wyoming recalls, I am sure, that that 
was a statement in a minority opinion, 
although it was one which upheld the 
majority decision, and was but an ex- 
pression of the mind of the Justice who 
wrote that minority opinion—and I do 
not know how many others might have 
entertained the same opinion—to the ef- 
fect that public funds could not under 
any circumstances be spent for a service 
in the religious field. 

My feeling is that that is a part of a 
group of decisions; and we do not know 
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how far that philosophy extends among 
the members of the Supreme Court, be- 
cause that was a special concurring mi- 
nority opinion. 

I thank the Senator from Wyoming. I 
wish him the utmost success. I shall 
support the constitutional amendment 
he proposes, and I am delighted he has 
conducted such an exhaustive study in 
connection with its preparation, as I 
knew he would. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wyoming yield briefly to 
me—if it is understood, by unanimous 
consent, that in doing so he will not lose 
his right to the floor—so that I may 
make some observations? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. It has always seemed to 
me that the Supreme Court ought not 
to have accepted jurisdiction in those 
particular cases. I say this because it 
has always been held that a person has 
no standing to sue unless he has a suffi- 
cient legal interest which entitles him to 
sue. So I am at a loss to comprehend 
why plaintiffs who were not required to 
participate in those ceremonies or why 
the parents of children who were not re- 
quired to participate in those ceremonies 
had a standing to question the constitu- 
tionality of the action of others. 

In addition, it seems to me that after 
the Supreme Court accepted jurisdiction, 
the Court should have adhered to one of 
its earliest and best-established rules for 
the construction of constitutional prin- 
ciples. That rule is that in determining 
the meaning of a constitutional provi- 
sion, the Court will give great weight to 
the practical construction which, over a 
long period of time, has been put upon 
that constitutional provision by the 
people. 

It seems to me—and I should like to 
ask the able and distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming whether he agrees with 
this observation—that from the time 
when the first amendment became part 
of the U.S. Constitution, around the year 
1790, down to the date of these deci- 
sions, the people of the United States and 
the Federal officials and the State offi- 
cials placed this practical interpretation 
upon this aspect of the first amend- 
ment; namely, that the first amendment 
did not prohibit the simple recitation of 
nonsectarian prayers or the simple read- 
ing of excerpts from religious books, if 
those who did not wish to participate in 
such prayers or reading were excused 
from doing so, and if no effort was made, 
in connection with the prayers or the 
reading, to proselyte or convert people to 
a particular form of religion. 

So it seems to me that under that 
practical construction, the Supreme 
Court should have ruled that the first 
amendment permitted the saying of 
nonsectarian prayers and the reading of 
religious literature if there was freedom 
to abstain from participation by those 
who did not elect to participate, and if 
there was no effort to proselyte people. 

Mr. SIMPSON. If a distinguished 
jurist of the caliber of the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina is con- 
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cerned and bewildered by the Supreme 
Court’s taking jurisdiction, then just 
think what happened in the mind of a 
small town lawyer from Wyoming. 

Mr. ERVIN. I thank the Senator 
from Wyoming for his compliment; but 
I assure him that I am an exceedingly 
small town lawyer, myself. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Well, the Senator 
from North Carolina is a very able one, 
and much more able than this Senator. 

I share the concern of the Senator 
from North Carolina. As the Senator 
knows, in my presentation I have not 
taken issue with the Supreme Court on 
the decision. It is a fait accompli. By 
the same token, corrective steps must be 
taken. 

Mr. ERVIN. The amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator is an effort to make 
clear by a proper constitutional process 
that the practical interpretation placed 
upon the amendment by the people and 
the officials of the State and Federal 
governments for almost 170 years is a 
proper one. 

Mr. SIMPSON. The Senator has 
made a very clear and succinct state- 
ment, to which I fully subscribe. I 
thank the Senator for his contribution. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SIMPSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have been deeply 
impressed by the belief that whenever 
there is a predisposition and a desire to 
do a thing—it makes no difference 
whether it is the Supreme Court of the 
United States or a justice of the peace 
in Cleveland—ways and means will be 
found to do that to which there is a pre- 
disposition 

I had a law partner who tried a case 
before the Supreme Court of Ohio. The 
man was a graduate of Harvard—an ex- 
cellent mind in law. He prepared what 
he thought was an impregnable brief 
against a finding adverse to him. But 
the decision of the supreme court was 
adverse. 

He visited a justice of the Supreme 
Court of Ohio whom he knew very well 
and said, “Mr. Justice, how were you 
able to overrule the line of cases which 
I submitted in support of my position 
in the case?” 

The Supreme Court Justice replied, 
“Mr. X, you were born and raised on a 
farm. I was born and raised on a farm. 
You have never been able to build a 
fence to keep a boar from augering 
through it if he so desired.” 

In my judgment, the Supreme Court 
looked around for reasons to invalidate 
the utterance of prayer in the schools. 

I repeat what I said to the Senator 
from Wyoming a moment ago. For the 
past 20 years I have been making 
speeches about atheistic Russia, where 
the mention of God is a crime. What 
about the mention of God in our schools 
today? What about Communists being 
able to tell their people that in the 
United States children are not allowed 
to pray in their schools? What a great 
weapon that is in the hands of the propa- 
gandists in the Communist countries. 
We must face the issue. Shall we be 
permitted to harbor the belief that there 
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is a supreme being? I do not wish the 
Government to tell me that I must be- 
lieve or that I must not believe. How- 
ever, I do not wish the Government to 
tell me that the atheists shall have pre- 
ferential treatment in the schools over 
those who, by intuition and instinct, be- 
lieve that there is a supreme being. 
That is the situation in which we find 
ourselves. The cards are stacked in 
favor of the atheists. The dice are 
loaded in favor of the atheists. Some- 
thing must be done about procuring jus- 
tice for those who believe that there is 
a supreme being. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I agree with many of 
the things which the Senator from Ohio 
has said. I have had the same feelings 
as he has expressed. I hope that the 
amendment, of which the Senator from 
Ohio is a cosponsor, will accomplish its 


purpose. 

I believe that a constitutionall amend- 
ment is necessary to clarify the true 
meaning of the first amendment. How 
do you draft an amendment that will 
clearly state what you already believe 
is understandable? At best, this is a 
difficult assignment, but I believe that I 
have a draft which meets all the ques- 
gons and still accomplishes our objec- 

ves. 

It may be helpful for a better under- 
standing and to develop some legislative 
history, if I give a very short summary of 
the thought processes that developed over 
a period of several months while this 
amendment was in its gestation period. 
In an effort to summarize my study, I 
will probably be guilty of oversimplifying 
the proposition, but I feel the summary 
is worth that risk. 

First. Our first amendment now 
reads: 

Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion. 


I do not object to the true and veal 
meaning of this clause, but I do object to 
its recent interpretation. 

Second. How can this be said in a 
way which will make it crystal clear to 
all readers? The obverse of the first 
amendment would be: “Nothing shall 
prevent Congress from enacting any law 
with respect to religion; except that Con- 
gress shall enact no law establishing an 
organized church or religious association 
as a preferred or favored church or re- 
ligious association.” 

This suggestion is objectionable for 
several reasons, but the primary reasons 
are that it would upset a great deal of 
Federal thinking and overrule many of 
our Supreme Court decisions that need 
not be disturbed. For example, the 
Zorach case, which was a perfectly fine 
decision. 

It would also establish the principle 
that Federal moneys could be asked for 
the support of parochial schools, and 
other religious activities, as long as no 
religion is given a preference. However, 
it would satisfy some of our objectives. 
It would permit the saying of a voluntary 
nondenominational prayer in our pub- 
lic institutions and perpetuate the right 
to express our faith in God on our coins 
and currency, in our courts, halls of 
legislation, and so forth. But, ever 
present, as is the case with so many 
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things, the broad Federal scope would 
not permit the needed flexibility to meet 
the particular needs of the local com- 
munities. 

Third. Why not take the good aspects 
of the above-mentioned approach and 
apply it to the level of the State and its 
political subdivisions? This approach 
would read as follows: 

Nothing contained in this Constitution 
shall prevent the enactment by any State of 
any law with respect to religion; except that 
no State shall enact any law establishing 
any organized church or religious associa- 
tion of any faith, denomination, or sect as a 
preferred or favored church or religious 
association. 


This approach offers a solution to this 
problem which concerns our Nation. It 
leaves intact the case law applicable to 
the Federal Government’s relationship 
to religious matters. And it places the 
question of religious involvement with 
the respective States and their constitu- 
tions as the framers of the U.S. Consti- 
tution and the first amendment always 
intended. 

This approach would satisfy our objec- 
tives. It would remove the Federal 
obstacles and depending upon State law, 
would permit the saying of voluntary 
prayers in our public schools, the public 
expression of our love, dependence, and 
faith in our God, and the perfection and 
perpetuation of our religious heritage 
with which God has so clearly blessed us. 

For purposes of clarity, let me propose 
some questions that immediately come 
to mind about this amendment. 

Question. If this amendment were 
adopted as part of our Constitution, 
would it permit voluntary nondenomi- 
national prayers in public schools? 

Answer. That would depend upon the 
State’s constitution, but in every in- 
stance I know of it would be permissible 
and I have looked at them all. 

Question. The amendment refers to 
“State law“; does that mean that there 
must be a general law applicable to the 
whole State? 

Answer. Not necessarily. When we 
refer to the State, we also mean its po- 
litical subdivisions. Consequently, if 
the State constitution provided that the 
State’s political subdivisions would have 
jurisdiction over certain matters, there 
could be varying laws or rules as long as 
they were within the bounds of the 
State’s constitution. 

Question. Would State aid to paro- 
chial schools be permitted? 

Answer. Again, that would depend 
upon the State’s constitution and laws. 

Question. Does this amendment di- 
rectly determine the constitutionality of 
such things as “In God We Trust” on our 
coins, chaplains in our military service, 
et cetera? 

Answer. No, it does not alter or change 
any of the Federal relationships with re- 
ligious questions. But, surely, if 
adopted, the moral persuasion would be 
such that the Court would not continue 
on its present course. 

Question. What objections are to be 
made of this approach? 

Answer. I know of no serious objec- 
tions. But, I expect that it will be ob- 
jected to by the secularists and atheists. 
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Mr. President, I have worked long and 
hard on this matter. I feel that this 
approach meets the objections, satisfies 
our needs, and permits us to maintain 
the separation of church and state but 
does not separate God and state and 
will perfect and perpetuate the rich re- 
ligious heritage which this God-loving 
country has enjoyed. 

I propose as the next amendment to 
the U.S. Constitution the following: 

ARTICLE — 

Section 1. Nothing contained in this Con- 
stitution shall prevent the enactment by 
any State of any law with respect to religion; 
except that no State shall enact any law 
establishing any organized church or reli- 
gious association of any faith, denomination, 
or sect as a preferred or favored church or 
religious association, or enact any law pro- 
hibiting the free exercise of religion. 

Src. 2. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
Amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several 
States within seven years from the date of 
its submission to the States by the Congress. 


I introduce the Senate joint resolu- 
tion on behalf of myself, the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], the Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. Bocas], the 
Senator from Maine [Mrs. SmiTH], the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SaLTONSTALL], the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THURMOND], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Lauscne], the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS], the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT], 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], 
and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
CARLSON]. 

I ask unanimous consent that the joint 
resolution be held at the desk until Mon- 
day, March 23, 1964, so that other Sen- 
ators who care to join as cosponsors may 
do so, and I also ask unanimous consent 
that the joint resolution be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the joint resolution will be 
printed in the Recorp, and held at the 
desk, as requested by the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 161) 
proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States relating to 
religion in the United States, introduced 
by Mr. Stmpson (for himself and other 
Senators), was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Senate JOINT RESOLUTION 161 

Joint resolution proposing an amendment to 


the Constitution of the United States re- 


lating to religion in the United States 


Whereas concern has been demonstrated 
throughout the Nation about the interpre- 
tation by the Supreme Court of the clause 
relating to religion in the first amendment to 
the Constitution; and 

Whereas we are a religious people whose 
. presuppose a Supreme Being: 
an 

Whereas of man is inseparable 
from the history of religion, and the annals 
of our Nation reflect a deep religious heritage 
which Americans want to perfect and per- 
petuate; and 
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Whereas Government's role of neutrality 
should be between the denominations and 
sects of the religious and not between the 
religious and the nonreligious; and 

Whereas we believe in the separation of 
church and state, but not in the separation 
of God and state or God and the individual: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing article is hereby proposed as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which shall be valid to all intents 
and purposes as part of the Constitution 
when ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States: 

“ARTICLE — 

“SECTION 1. Nothing contained in this 
constitution shall prevent the enactment by 
any State of any law with respect to religion; 
except that no State shall enact any law 
establishing any organized church or re- 
ligious association of any faith, denomina- 
tion, or sect as a preferred or favored church 
or religious association, or enact any law pro- 
hibiting the free exercise of religion. 

“Sec. 2. This article shall be inopera- 
tive unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the leg- 
islatures of three-fourths of the several 
States within 7 years from the date of its 
submission to the States by the Congress.” 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, in 
concluding, I read a short quotation 
from an interesting book I have just 
read, entitled “The Dimension of 
Depth”: 

When God was banished in the French 
Revolution, human life was cheapened. 
What becomes of individual dignity, where 
the state is the only deity to which man can 
bow down? If we do not believe in man, 
can we truly believe in God? If we believe 
in God, must we not truly believe in man? 
If we believe in God and man, may we not 
safely believe in ourselves? 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HoLLAND] may now be 
permitted to obtain the floor and deliver 
his speech, and that I may be permitted 
to continue my speech on some other 
day without that speech being counted 
as a second speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none; and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 


names: 
(No. 76 Leg.] 

Anderson Humphrey Nelson 
Bartlett Inouye Neuberger 
Bayh Javits Pastore 
Boggs Keating Pearson 
Carlson Kuchel Pell 
Church Lausche Prouty 
Clark Long, Mo Pro: 
Dirksen Mansfield Ribicoff 
Douglas y Russell 
Ervin McGovern Saltonstall 
Gruening Simpson 
Hart Miller Williams, N.J. 
Hartke Monroney Williams, Del. 
Holland Morton Young, Ohio 
Hruska Moss 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A 


quorum is not present. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of ab- 
sent Senators. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia will state it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Is the motion debat- 
able? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
motion is not debatable. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Minnesota. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. Cannon, Mr. 
Coorer, Mr. Dopp, Mr. Dominick, Mr. 
ELLENDER, Mr. ROBERTSON, and Mrs. 
SMITH entered the Chamber and an- 
swered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A 
quorum is present. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of Mr. MansFIELp that the 
Senate proceed to consider the bill (H.R. 
7152) to enforce the constitutional right 
to vote, to confer jurisdiction upon the 
district courts of the United States to 
provide injunctive relief against discrim- 
ination in public accommodations, to au- 
thorize the Attorney General to institute 
suits to protect constitutional rights in 
public facilities and public education, to 
extend the Commission on Civil Rights, 
to prevent discrimination in federally as- 
sisted programs, to establish a Commis- 
sion on Equal Employment Opportunity, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I had 
anticipated making rather extensive re- 
marks today. I do not mean an overly 
long speech, but a speech covering title 
IV of the bill, which is the title dealing 
with public education and the effort pro- 
posed to use compulsion, through in- 
junctions to be made available in un- 
limited quantity to the Attorney General, 
against public schools throughout the 
ape to force racial integration in such 


My office, including myself, the Library 
of Congress, and other agencies have co- 
operated for a long time in drafting a 
speech on this subject which should be 
delivered at one time. It would take 2 
hours or more to deliver it. I hope there 
will be colloquies in connection with it. 
So it would probably take perhaps more 
time than that. 

I would not inflict the cruel and un- 
usual punishments” mentioned in the 
eighth amendment either upon my 
brethren of the Senate or upon myself 
by delivering a speech of that length at 
this time. So Senators be relieved. I 
shall speak very briefly. I understand 
that after I have spoken briefly, on inci- 
dental subjects, the acting majority lead- 
er [Mr. HUMPHREY] will ask for a recess 
until whatever hour tomorrow he pro- 


poses. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the distin- 
guished acting leader. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think it is desir- 
able that the Senator from Florida de- 
liver at one time his well prepared and 
well documented speech. I am sure it is 
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that, because he is a thorough and in- 
telligent man. I do not mean that he 
should deliver it tonight. I know the 
Senator has engagements in Florida. I 
am very much interested in the success of 
those engagements. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank my distin- 
guished friend very warmly. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I hope all good 
things will come to him. I only wish I 
could participate in some of them. I 
had plans along that line, but those plans 
may be interfered with. 

The Senator has been very patient. I 
am somewhat embarrassed that we had 
to keep him waiting for so long, but it is 
the duty of our colleagues to respond to 
quorum calls. I am sure many of them 
would have been present except for the 
fact they thought there would be no 
quorum calls after 6 o’clock. This should 
be notice to all of our errant brethren 
that they never can tell when we shall 
have these little moments of decison. 

Having said that, and wishing my 
friend from Florida success in all his 
endeavors, except that he will not be too 
persuasive in the argument he will make 
in a day or two, I ask him to proceed. 

I want Senators to know that when the 
Senator from Florida shall have com- 
pleted his remarks, the Senate will re- 
cess until a reasonable hour tomorrow, 
when it will convene and continue to 
transact its business. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 
I hope he is as complimentary toward me 
at the end of my rather lengthy speech— 
which, as I say, is already prepared—as 
he is now. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am sure I shall 
be. Iam not sure I will be persuaded by 
it, but the Senator from Florida is a 
good friend and I will always be com- 
plimentary toward him, even when he 
tries to persuade me to follow paths 
that I should not. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senator from 
Minnesota follows me, he will not get 
into any paths of that sort. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is reassuring. 

Mr. HOLLAND. He will be led along 
the straight and narrow path which leads 
to high ground. I believe the Senator 
will realize that, after he listens to the 
well-prepared speech, I have. I can 
assure him he is correct in saying that 
it is well documented. 

I thank the Senator for his cordial 
interruption. 

Mr. President, the main speech which 
I shall make another time will deal with 
title IV of the bill, which relates to public 
school education and the effort to force 
compulsory integration. I shall not 
dwell upon that subject tonight, because 
it is a subject which I believe requires 
continuity. Frankly, I hope that later 
many more Senators will be present in 
the Chamber to listen to my speech and 
discuss this subject than are now present. 

However, there are several things in 
connection with that subject which I 
a like to mention briefly at this 
t i 

First, title IV is divided roughly into 
two parts, one of which I can discuss 
briefly tonight. I refer to the portions 
of that title which do not relate to the 
use of the injunction suit, and giving 
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the Attorney General unnecessary and 
excessive powers in connection with the 
bringing of suits in his discretion, and 
the making of findings which he could 
make upon almost any occasion. 

The first part of title IV, relating to 
the integration of public education, deals 
with what I shall refer to briefly and 
seriously—and I do not want this to be 
taken other than seriously—as the car- 
rot on the stick” part of the bill. 

It would provide, in the early part of 
the title, for the spending of unlimited 
funds. No ceiling is placed upon expend- 
itures at all. Whatever sums might 
be appropriated by Congress could be 
spent for the purpose of aiding and 
bringing about compulsory integration in 
schools which are not yet integrated, 
establishing training institutes, making 
surveys and reports, making grants to 
school districts, or to teachers, for the 
employment of specialists, and for other 
needs that everyone desirous of integra- 
tion might find to exist in connection 
with the entire subject. 

It would even provide, in the section 
marked “Payments,” for payments in 
advance, in the event such payments 
were requested by those who desired to 
avail themselves of subsidization by Fed- 
eral funds to speed the integration of 
schools. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That particular 
Portion was placed in the bill because of 
the experience that has taken place thus 
far in school integration. There have 
been so-called separate but equal facili- 
ties that were separate, indeed, but did 
not reflect equality in terms of equip- 
ment, of teachers’ salaries, the cur- 
riculum, the textbooks, or other facili- 
ties. It is sometimes a serious burden 
upon a school district, or even upon a 
State, to make the changeover that in- 
tegration requires. That burden, if not 
fulfilled, takes its toll upon the young- 
sters in the school system. 

It is my understanding, from what I 
have read about the subject, that the pro- 
posal in the bill was not only designed 
to encourage integration—and that is a 
part of the carrot—but also to see to it 
that integration, when it takes place un- 
der a court order, because the Court has 
already ruled on this matter, would not 
cause the student to suffer, but would 
provide for him the benefit of a modern 
educational system. I believe that this 
would be one of the most salutary and 
beneficial parts of the bill. 

I hope that the bill will be enacted, 
if for no other reason than to help the 
students, help the school authorities, and 
help the community go through the 
process of integration, without any set- 
back to the student who seeks to learn. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
for his comments. I believe I under- 
stand the purpose of the section. I am 
glad that the Senator recognizes it as a 
“carrot.” I believe he uses that word 
in the same sense as I do. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It is a come-on“ in- 
vitation to people who may be decidedly 
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in the minority in the area affected, to 
rely upon the Federal Government, to 
throw their cares and expenses upon 
good old Uncle Sam to an unnamed ex- 
tent which might easily amount to many 
billions of dollars. 

I believe that anyone who reads the 
text of Dr. Conant’s book, “Slums and 
Suburbs,” will find that he makes it clear 
there is a great difference in the slums 
of all our great cities. Dr. James Bry- 
ant Conant, former president of Harvard 
University, has written ably upon the 
question of the differences in schools, as 
between those in suburban areas, those 
in well-to-do areas, and those found in 
every slum section of the Nation, and 
particularly in the great cities. 

He particularly refers in detail to the 
cities of New York, Philadelphia, De- 
troit, Cleveland, and Chicago. There is 
no telling how large the expense would 
be; there is no telling how broad the 
invitation would be for Uncle Sam to 
put up the money in those and many 
other areas. 

So far as I am concerned, that part 
of the title—the least offensive one— 
but offensive to my idea of what we 
should do in connection with authorizing 
an appropriation of money in an open 
end appropriation on as broad a subject 
as this would be, and with no limit 
placed upon it. Power would be given to 
the Attorney General, in lieu of the af- 
fected parties, to bring the question up 
wherever he chose to do so. I believe 
that would be an unwise, injudicious, 
and extravagant section. It would 
amount to Federal subsidization of al- 
most all the new school buildings and 
new school locations that may be re- 
quired in the various parts of the Nation 
where any school might be found to be 
substandard. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The purpose of 
this particular title in the bill, as the 
Senator has indicated, is to be of assist- 
ance to schools where desegregation 
takes place—desegregation that is or- 
dered by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, whose decision is the law 
of the land. There is no question about 
that. The reason for Federal assistance 
is, I believe, quite plain. 

I agree with the Senator that some 
schools in slums, regardless of the prob- 
lems of segregation and integration, are 
below the levels of good schooling. 
Slum schooling has been a problem 
throughout the history of this country. 
We therefore have some forms of aid, 
particularly in the field of vocational 
education. Some States have equaliz- 
ing programs. I know the State of Min- 
nesota has them. I am sure Florida has, 
too. New York and other States have 
them. However, the problem of ade- 
quate schools in the slum areas is one 
of the major problems of the Nation. 
It must be dealt with. 

The President of the United States 
has commented on the problem. In the 
so-called program against poverty, 
which the Presideni will send to Con- 
gress, there will be included the pro- 
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posal to upgrade the educational fa- 
cilities, particularly in the area of small 
incomes. 

We have another problem. It has to 
do not only with slums, but it has to do 
with segregation. It is a regrettable fact 
that in some areas, where schools have 
been established on the basis of sep- 
arate-but-equal facilities, the financial 
capacity of the State to maintain two 
separate systems of schools has taken 
its toll upon good education. Regret- 
tably, in some of those areas, schools for 
white children and schools for the col- 
ored children have both suffered. 

The purpose is to benefit children. The 
Senator has used the word “carrot.” It 
is an equalizer. These children are not 
only citizens of the State, but also citi- 
zens of the United States. For years we 
have had the doctrine of “separate but 
equal” facilities. Then the Supreme 
Court came along in its famous decision 
and ruled that segregation was illegal 
and unconstitutional, and that the 
schools should integrate 

Mr. HOLLAND. With deliberate speed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. With deliberate 
speed. The problem of integration is 
not an easy one to solve. I recognize 
that. I am sure the Senator is aware 
of the problem. Many times the prob- 
lem of integration is not merely a strug- 
s over social patterns, but also finan- 
cial. 

The purpose of this section is to pro- 
vide teacher training, better training in- 
stitutes, and upgrading of teachers. 
Many teachers in the so-called segregat- 
ed schools for colored children have not 
been properly prepared. Some are, but 
some are not, 

We include teacher institutes, techni- 
cal assistance, and also some grants of 
money. Who makes them? Who is to 
decide these matters? It is not the At- 
torney General, but the Commissioner of 
Education and Congress. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. The distinguished 
author whom I have mentioned, Dr. 
Conant, largely equates the slum prob- 
lem with the problem of integration and 
minority services. 

The point I am making is that, well 
meaning as the Senator’s intention may 
be, the bill is addressed to areas very 
much larger than anything that has ever 
been previously discussed in Congress. 

This great author and educator, the 
son of an abolitionist, who was taught 
as a child to regard a Negro as being 
better than a white child, refers to the 
problem of minority races as the main 
point in the existing conditions. I shall 
deal with that subject in my principal 
address whenever I have the time to 
make it. 

I come now to the second point of my 
brief remarks today. I object to this 
part very greatly, even more than I do 
to the first part of this title, because it 
would give such broad power to the At- 
torney General, to bring injunction suits 
at his own discretion upon various find- 
ings. There are two principle findings. 

The first finding is that the people who 
are aggrieved are unable—meaning fi- 
nancially unable—to prosecute a suit. 
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The second finding is that, in the sole 
discretion of the Attorney General, they 
would put themselves in an invidious or 
painful condition, in which they might be 
penalized, economically or otherwise, if 
they themselves brought suit. 

The proposed legislation is so broad 
that upon almost any finding that he 
saw fit to make—and the report of the 
House committee on this subject points 
out that this is not supposed to be sub- 
ject to review, and is not drawn so that 
it can be reviewed in any court—the At- 
torney General could, in his own judg- 
ment and in his own discretion, approach 
this problem through the use of injunc- 
tion. The use of injunction is, of course, 
the most arbitrary way to proceed in 
public matters. 

What I am about to read is a part of 
the so-called Meader minority views. I 
shall read only a part of the views, as 
shown at page 46 of the House report: 

Such a decree is enforced by contempt pro- 
ceedings in which there is no right to jury 
trial, and in case the defendant is found to 
be in contempt, he is punished by imprison- 
ment at the discretion of the judge. 

The effect of the employment of this sanc- 
tion of injunction rather than a civil action 
at law for the recovery of damages or the in- 
stitution of criminal gs by indict- 
ment or information is that the defendant 
is shorn of most of the protections set forth 
in the Bill of Rights of our Constitution. 

In a criminal proceeding; for example, the 
defendant has all of the protections written 
into our body of criminal law such as (1) 
the presumption of innocence, (2) the right 
to be confronted by accusers, (3) the right of 
cross-examination, (4) the requirement that 
proof of guilt be beyond a reasonable doubt 
according to a body of well-developed rules 
of evidence, and (5) the right to trial by a 
jury of his peers. 


It is too bad that the ardent advocates 
of this great revolutionary measure 
choose to impose upon an unsuspecting 
public the right of the use of injunctions, 
in which citizens of this Nation can be 
virtually shorn of the great protections 
that are thrown around them otherwise 
by our Constitution. 

Without attempting to quote in full, 
let me quote briefly from the latter part 
of the minority views: 

The undersigned is of the opinion that the 
objectives of the Civil Rights Act of 1963— 


It started out as 1963 and has now 
become 1964— 
can be attained without resorting to this 
arbitrary, autocratic remedy which impairs 
the personal liberties of our citizens. There- 
fore, the undersigned opposes the use of the 
sanction of Government by injunction in 
any part of the act. 


I have already stated that these are 
parts of the so-called Meader report. 

There are other parts in this group of 
reports on the bill which make this point, 
but I shall refer to only one other, be- 
cause it happens to be made by a col- 
league of mine from Florida, although of 
the party opposite to mine. He has 
made this point very ably in the minor- 
ity views, in which he is joined by Rep- 
resentative RICHARD H. Porr. My col- 
league from Florida is Representative 
WILLIAM C. Cramer. He is from the St. 
Petersburg-Clearwater district of Flor- 
ida. I quote only enough of his views 
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to make it clear that he makes this point 
clearly and well: 

If a person is cited for contempt in a pro- 
ceeding under other titles of this bill, he 
would not be entitled to a jury trial, whether 
the citation was civil or criminal. Why this 
distinction between the public accommoda- 
tions title and the FEPC title was made, 
the majority report does not undertake to 
explain. 

If one-reads what goes before that 
quotation, it is clearly stated that there 
are two sections of the bill under which, 
under certain circumstances, a jury trial 
may be allowed; but in this particular 
section, the one dealing with public edu- 
cation, no allowance of a jury trial of 
any sort is provided. I commend my 
colleague, the Representative from Flor- 
ida [Mr. Cramer] for making that report. 

Enough about the preliminary state- 
ments. I shall go into a discussion of 
the real questions in connection with 
the effect upon public school education, 
public school pupils, and the homes of 
people whose children are public school 
pupils, in my principal statement on this 
general subject, whenever I am able to 
obtain the floor. I returned from Miami 
hurriedly by air on Monday in an effort 
to make this speech, but I was not able 
to obtain the floor on that occasion. I 
have been waiting, as the acting major- 
ity leader has indicated, most of today 
to do the same thing. It would be un- 
wise to break up my speech in two parts, 
because it should be considered as a 
total. 

One of the things having to do with 
the public school question is the ques- 
tion of residential areas where people of 
certain races or certain color have 
crowded together, particularly in the 
great cities. 

Many cases are now pending in the 
courts in which it is claimed that there 
is de facto segregation, even though the 
law of the States affected does not re- 
quire and does not even permit segrega- 
tion. But segregation under those con- 
ditions is called de facto because the 
residential areas inhabited by those par- 
ticular minorities are so large that the 
children who live close enough to at- 
tend the schools in those locations are 
naturally assigned to attend them. 

There have been numerous indica- 
tions lately that the rest of the Nation 
has realized that this is a national prob- 
lem, particularly with respect to the 
question of residential requirements and 
limitations. 

An hour ago, I took from the Associa- 
ted Press news ticker in the adjoining 
room a dispatch from Seattle, Wash., 
which I shall read into the Recorp, as 
follows: 

SEATTLE.—Voters rejected yesterday a con- 
troversial open housing ordinance that 
would have made racial and religious dis- 
crimination in the sale or rental of dwell- 
ings’ illegal. 

The measure was defeated by a 2-to-1 
margin during the city’s general election. 
The vote was 112,448 against to 53,453. 

However, backers of the ordinance indi- 
cated the battle had just begun. One Negro 
pastor said: “I think we're in for a long, hot 
summer.” 


Mr. President, this is not a laughing 
matter. So far as I am concerned, I 
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speak of it seriously. I invite attention 
to the fact that the good people of Seat- 
tle, voting in a municipal election yes- 
terday—and the votes tabulated on this 
question were about 165,000—voted bet- 
ter than 2 to 1 against so-called open 
housing, which would have made illegal 
any racial or religious discrimination in 
either the sale or rental of dwellings. 

In discussing this referendum with 
the Senators from the great State of 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson and Mr. 
Jackson], I was told that a similar elec- 
tion was held a short while ago in the 
city of Tacoma. Tacoma is either the 
second or the third largest city of the 
State of Washington, Seattle being the 
largest. The vote in Tacoma was 3 to 
1 to reject a similar measure. 

I mention these things to make it clear 
that the problem is national. The good 
people of the Nation have found that 
it is sound government for people of 
like dispositions, like races, and like 
colors to live together. That is as nat- 
ural with human beings as it is with 
members of the bird family. I refer 
now to “bird” with a small “b,” not to 
our dear friends, the two great Senators 
named Byrp, the one from Virginia, the 
other from West Virginia. Such an ar- 
rangement among the races is a natural 
development. 

When hundred of thousands of peo- 
ple dwell together, people who are of the 
same kind naturally drift together in 
their dwelling place. It is clear from 
the two verdicts in the cities of Seattle 
and Tacoma—one as late as yesterday 
in the city of Seattle—that the good peo- 
ple of those great cities feel that that 
rule of nature is worthy of continuance. 
They have no disposition to permit a 
rule to exist in that city which would 
force people against their will to lease 
or sell to one able to lease or buy, not- 
withstanding the fact that it would 
break down well-established and tradi- 
tional residential habits, and customs in 
that area. 

Mr. President, I wish to refer briefly 
to another aspect of the general issue 
of civil rights. 

I noted in the Miami Herald for Mon- 
day, February 17, an article entitled: 
“CORE Aid Warns Senators.” I ask 
unanimous consent that this article be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CORE Am Warns SENATORS 

WaSHINGTON.—A Negro leader said Sunday 
that direct action may be used against any 
Senator who fails to try to choke off a south- 
ern filibuster against the civil rights bill. 

“The exact nature of the direct action 
has not been determined,” said James Farm- 
er, national director of the Congress of 
Racial Equality. 

Farmer said he did not expect another 
mass march on Washington but action could 
take the form of protest marches in the 
hometown of any Senator who does not vote 
for cloture. He also said his group planned 
to have even more lobbyists on hand for the 
Senate civil rights debate that it had in the 
House. 

The bill, banning discrimination in 
voting, employment, education, public ac- 
commodations, and use of Federal funds, 
was approved overwhelmingly by the House 
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last week. The Senate is expected to take 
it up late this month or early next. A south- 
ern filibuster is certain. 

Farmer said that passage of a strong civil 
richts bill would not mean any lessening in 
Negro demonstrations. 

We will have to be in the streets demand- 
ing its enforcement,” he said. “Laws do not 
enforce themselves. We will have to go 
from restaurant to restaurant in Mississippi 
and Alabama.” 

Farmer said President Johnson had not 
asked the help of his group but as American 


citizens we have the responsibility to pro- 
vide help. 


Mr. HOLLAND. This article quotes 
Mr. James Farmer—who is referred to 
in the article as the national director of 
the Congress of Racial Equality—as say- 
ing that he “warned” Senators that di- 
rect action” may be taken against any 
Senator who fails to try to choke off a 
southern filibuster against the civil 
rights bill. 

Farmer, a Negro, was quoted under 
the UPI dateline of Monday, February 
17, as saying that “the exact nature of 
the direct action has not been deter- 
mined.” 

The article seems to promise direct 
action, not against those of us who are 
inclined to debate at some length our 
opposition to the pending bill, but seems 
to be a threat against Senators who are 
on the other side in this controversy. I 
have great sympathy for the distin- 
guished Senators on the other side of this 
controversy. I am ready to come to their 
aid in any way that I can because of the 
concern this announcement must be to 
them, 

I have learned in the past day or two 
that the same philosophy has been ap- 
plied to me and other Senators who take 
a different position from Senators who 
support this measure. A telegram was 
received by me under date of the 7th or 
8th of this month from the Tallahassee 
chapter of the Congress of Racial Equal- 
ity—the same organization as CORE— 
in fact, a chapter of CORE. The tele- 
gram demands“ that is the word 
used—that I not participate in the fili- 
buster. The telegram contains other 
things that I do not regard as compli- 
mentary, and I shall not take the time 
of the Senate to read them. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous cnosent that the 
entire telegram be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TALLAHASSEE, FLA., 
March 8, 1964. 
Senator Spessarp L. HOLLAND, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The Tallahassee chapter of the Congress of 
Racial Equality demands that you conduct 
yourself in a manner befitting the dignity of 
your office as Senator and the dignity of the 
State of Florida by refusing to participate 
in any filibuster against the civil rights legis- 
lation now before the Senate. The filibuster 
is nothing more than an antidemocratic 
weapon to block majority rule, the founda- 
tion of American Government. Joining in 
such an action would be degrading to both 
yourself and the State of Florida. The right 
to constructive debate and discussion is one 
thing, but no one has the right to employ 
parliamentary hankytanky to obstruct ma- 
jority rule. We as citizens cannot tolerate 
such action. Should you engage in a fili- 
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buster, CORE will be forced to send its mem- 
bers to Washington to protest this action. 
TALLAHASSEE CHAPTER OF THE CON- 
GRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I in- 
vite attention to the fact that the people 
who sent this telegram to me “demand” 
that I shape my conduct on the Senate 
floor as a representative of all the people 
in Florida, according to their idea of 
what I should do. I note that the mes- 
sage includes this kind of warning to 
me: 

We as citizens cannot tolerate such action. 
Should you engage in a filibuster, CORE 
will be forced to send its members to Wash- 
ington to protest this action. 


I do not know what they intend to do 
when they come here. They will be very 
welcome. My office has always been 
open to citizens of my State and to citi- 
zens of any other State who come peace- 
ably. These good people are not think- 
ing too peaceably; otherwise they would 
not have used the language which they 
employ in this telegram. 

Positions such as are taken in this an- 
nouncement will not intimidate Senators 
on either side of the aisle from doing 
their duty as they see it. My own duty 
is to represent the great majority of the 
people of Florida, as I believe they think 
and believe on this subject. I propose 
to do so. It is too bad that the threats 
and the tactics now being used are being 
used by those who sent this telegram to 
me. It is unfortunate, and I regret it; 
but I think the record should show that 
Senators on both sides of this contro- 
versy are equally being subjected to haz- 
ards. The article in the Miami Herald 
states that even if Members who favor 
this bill do not carry out the will of these 
persons by voting for cloture, they will 
be picketed in their hometowns. 

Of course, they are welcome to come 
to my hometown, even though I will 
not be there to defend them. But I 
would not advise them to go there with- 
out having someone like myself there to 
defendthem. I happen to live in a small 
southern town, and I do not think their 
going there to picket in my absence 
would be very well received by my neigh- 
bors and other townspeople. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield again 
to me? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I can understand 
the Senator’s feeling about any such 
pressure, for I had such a feeling to- 
day. Today, my office force thought I 
was too happy, I suppose, so they 
brought to me a packet of letters which 
have been sent to me since I was on the 
“Meet the Press” program. The major- 
ity of them were very kind; but I did re- 
ceive some which almost required the 
use of asbestos gloves to handle them. 
I shall share them with my colleagues. 

However, this is an emotional issue; 
and some have become rather emotional 
about it, and some have become rather 
abusive in their comments. So I think 
we can almost match pressure for pres- 
sure. That is why I have been feeling 
rather good about the whole situation— 
in other words, because there is a sense 
of balance; the pressure from one side is 
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about the same as the pressure from 
the other side. 

So, I assure the Senator from Florida 
that when he shares with us the tele- 
grams he has received—one of which in- 
dicated that there might even be trouble 
for the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart! or for the Senator from Minne- 
sota—he can rest assured that I have 
received a few communications of advice 
and counsel that carry with them a slight 
amount of threat, too. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I may say that if 
trouble of that sort should be visited 
upon the Senator from Minnesota or 
upon the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Hart] or upon other Sen- 
ators, I would point out that in Florida 
we have a mecca where they will be re- 
ceived, welcomed, entertained, protected, 
and treated as gentlemen. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. But not segre- 
gated. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Notwithstanding the 
fact that this telegram coming from the 
city of Tallahassee has reached me and 
has been placed in the Recorp, I am sure 
that whoever sent the telegram—and I 
do not know who they are—do not speak 
for the vast majority of the people of my 
State. Regardless of how the vast ma- 
jority of the people of my State feel 
about this controversy, not one person 
in any thousand of them in our State 
would subscribe to sentiments such as 
those set forth in the telegram. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield again to 
me? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I find that a large 
amount of propaganda on this bill is be- 
ing sent throughout the country. For 
example, today I received a pamphlet in 
which the words “unmasking the Civil 
Rights Act” were used; it was an attack 
upon the bill. A group headed by a Mr. 
Satterfield, I believe, formerly the head 
of the bar association, is conducting 
throughout the country a campaign, in- 
cluding advertisements. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I assume the Senator 
means the former president of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. All kinds of 
documents are being circulated. I be- 
lieve that most of us who support this 
measure are receiving an unusually large 
amount of correspondence, some of it 
viciously attacking this measure and at- 
tacking those of us who are in favor of 
its passage. But I have become accus- 
tomed to receiving such abusive letters, 
and also to answering them, because I 
try to answer every letter received in my 
office. So those who send me the letters 
receive, in return, not a letter of abuse, 
but, I trust, a letter of information, and 
one that is respectful, and states what I 
believe to be included in the bill, which I 
consider to be reasonable and moderate, 
and one which was negotiated in the 
House of Representatives, and one which 
in a sense is a compromise measure. It 
received the affirmative votes of Repub- 
lican Members and Democratic Members 
alike; the vote in the House was 290 
yeas to 130 nays. I think that is a very 
good expression of popular support and 
of mature, thoughtful support by Mem- 
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body. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes; but I think 
that was an expression by well-inten- 
tioned but uninformed persons; and I 
think the Members who knew most 
about what was in the bill and about 
what it would mean to a great area of 
the country, where approximately 50 
million people live peacefully together, 
voted much more sensibly and much 
more wisely than did those who had 
little idea about what was included in 
the four corners of the bill. 

Mr. President, in closing, I wish to 
say that, unfortunately, the things 
which have been happening have not 
been limited to ugly telegrams and let- 
ters. I shall have printed in the Rec- 
orp—if I may obtain unanimous con- 
sent to have that done—part of a spe- 
cial weekly report from the National 


‘Education Association. It is dated for 


release tomorrow, March 12, 1964. The 
part of it which I shall ask to have 
printed in the Recorp, in connection 
with my statement, is headed “Return 
Engagment: The Blackboard Jungle.” 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a portion of this pamphlet be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the pamphlet was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


RETURN ENGAGEMENT: THE BLACKBOARD 
JUNGLE 


(Published by the National School Public 
Relations Association, a Department of the 
National Education Associtaion. Member, 
Educational Press Association of America) 


Roughhouse pupil behavior in big city 
schools, usually but not always in slum area 
schools, is becoming a major problem. New 
York, Chicago, and Detroit have provided 
conspicuous examples. Elsewhere the prob- 
lem exists, but in less acute form. 

There have been physical attacks on teach- 
ers with fists and kicks; rock throwing; 
scratching; and threats with knives and zip 
guns. Chairs and baseball bats have been 
wielded as weapons. In Chicago, police con- 
fiscated a sawed-off shotgun which had been 
hidden in a cloakroom by a 16-year-old boy 
who said he brought it to school “for pro- 
tection.” In Detroit a 15-year-old boy fash- 
ioned a zip gun in the school shop and used 
it to shoot at another boy in the school. 

In New York last week 15 attacks on 
teachers were reported during the last three 
school days. Only 60 cases were reported 
in the year ended March 1, but teachers 
claim there has been a tendency on the 
part of principals to refrain from making 
formal reports of pupil violence. 

In Chicago, School Board Attorney Thomas 
R. Tyrell says there used to be eight or nine 
cases of pupil attacks on teachers reported 
during a school year, but now there are 
that many a month. Between September 
and January, the school board reports, there 
were 46 pupil attacks on teachers. 

In Detroit, as in the other two cities, pro- 
posals have been made that policemen be 
stationed in the schools and outside them 
to curb pupil violence. Teachers are asking 
for life insurance or indemnities to be paid 
in case a teacher is killed. 

Theories as to cause of the upsurge abound. 
In part the difficulty may be attributed to 
the general rise in juvenile delinquency. In 
part it is attributed to overcrowded schools 
and inexperienced teachers. Teacher turn- 
over in schools which have the biggest delin- 
quency problems tends to be rapid, because 
good experienced teachers can get more 
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pleasant working conditions elsewhere. 
Principals of junior high schools in New 
York consider that the outbreak of violence 
there is a byproduct of civil rights demon- 
strations which have tended to lower the 
children’s respect for schools and teachers. 
“Children who are imbued with hostility 
against their teachers by adult members of 
the community,” said a statement issued by 
the principals’ association, will resist learn- 
ing, disrupt the learning process in the class- 
room, and may go so far as to commit phys- 
ical assaults upon teachers.” Lack of 
adequate guidance programs probably con- 
tributes to the problem. New York’s Bureau 
of Child Guidance, with a staff of fewer 
than 400, handled 22,000 cases last year. 


Mr. HOLLAND. This article comes 
not from a southern source, but from 
the National Education Association. 
Perhaps I should point out the exact 
caption, which is as follows: 

Published by the National School Public 
Relations Association, a department of the 
National Education Association. 


The pamphlet shows that as a result 
of all of the parading in the streets, the 
lie-downs, the sit-ins, the ugly demon- 
strations, and all the racial talk—and 
particularly the talk by elders who should 
know better, terrible-violence has come 
into the schools, not in the South, but 
in the schools of the great cities in the 
northern part of the Nation. I shall 
read parts of this report, and I shall point 
out that, just as what I read earlier came 
from Dr. Conant, who certainly is not a 
southerner or one prejudiced in our be- 
half, this comes from the National Edu- 
cation Association; and I now read from 
it: 

Roughhouse pupil behavior in big city 
schools, usually but not always in slum area 
schools, is becoming a major problem. New 
York, Chicago, and Detroit have provided 
conspicuous examples. Elsewhere the prob- 
lem exists, but in less acute form. 

There have been physical attacks on teach- 
ers with fists and kicks; rock throwing; 
scratching; and threats with knives and zip 
guns. Chains and baseball bats have been 
wielded as weapons. In Chicago, police con- 
fiscated a sawed-off shotgun which had been 
hidden in a cloakroom by a 16-year-old boy 
who said he brought it to school “for protec- 
tion.” In Detroit a 15-year-old boy fash- 
ioned a zip gun in the school shop and used 
it to shoot at another boy in the school. 


The distinguished Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. RUSSELL] spoke of the situa- 
tion in New York, in the course of his 
very fine speech on Monday, for which I 
commend him greatly. The next short 
quotation from the pamphlet relates to 
the same area: 

In New York last week 15 attacks on teach- 
ers were reported during the last 3 school 
days. Only 60 cases were reported in the year 
ended March 1, but teachers claim there has 
been a tendency on the part of principals to 
refrain from making formal reports of pupil 
violence. 


I wonder, Mr. President, whether the 
long arm of the various Negro agitating 
organizations is now reaching out to 
make the principals fearful to report the 
attacks on their teachers or on them- 
selves. 

I read further from the pamphlet: 

In Chicago, School Board Attorney Thomas 
R. Tyrell says there used to be eight or nine 
cases of pupil attacks on teachers reported 
during a school year, but now there are that 
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many a month. Between. September and 
January, the school board reports, there were 
46 pupil attacks on teachers. 


I continue to quote: 

In Detroit, as in the other two cities, pro- 
posals have been made that policemen be 
stationed in the schools and outside them 
to curb pupil violence. 


I ask my distinguished friends who do 
not seem to understand the seriousness 
of the situation at all to listen to the 
following: 

Teachers are asking for life insurance or 


indemnities to be paid in case a teacher is 
killed. 


Then there is another long paragraph, 
which I shall not take the time to read, 
entitled Theories as to Cause of the Up- 
surge Abound.“ I wish to use the time 
to read this principal reason of the up- 
surge. This is the National Educational 
Association speaking: 

Principals of junior high schools in New 
York consider that the outbreak of violence 
there is a byproduct of civil rights demon- 
strations which have tended to lower the 
children’s respect for schools and teachers. 
“Children who are imbued with hostility 
against their teachers by adult members of 
the community,” said a statement issued by 
the principals’ association, “will resist learn- 
ing, disrupt the learning process in the class- 
room, and may go so far as to commit physi- 
cal assaults upon teachers.” 


Mr. President, that is a most lamen- 
table situation. I wish to make very clear 
that those who are fomenting the 
trouble, those who keep preaching racial 
hate, those who keep demonstrating in 
the streets, those who keep preaching in 


favor of moving pupils across the City 


of New York from one school, which is 
a de facto segregated school, to another, 
so they say, to another miles away, are 
bringing about this condition. 

It is high time that someone with suf- 
ficient patience should go to the bottom 
of the problem. We must re that the 
trouble is not confined to our Southland. 
To the contrary, we have very little of it 
compared to what is going on now in 
the great cities. If someone does not 
show some leadership and some willing- 
ness to get away from the race-hatred 
approach and from the effort to break 
down community spirit by what is called 


“restoring the balance” or preventing 


imbalance” in schools by transporting 
children from one school which is largely 
colored, let us say, clear across the town, 
miles away, to another school which is 
largely white, or in reverse, transporting 
them in the other direction, thus tearing 
down the morale of the children, the 
morale of the homes, the morale of the 
PTA's and the whole community life, it 


will not be the South which must pay- 


the price. We will handle these prob- 
lems, and I believe we will handle them 
wisely. I believe that when Senators 
listen to my speech on the subject, they 
will see in the main we are 

them wisely. It is not the South that is 
paying the heavy price right now. I 
hope that the complete lawlessness and 
violence against teachers who have 
dedicated their lives to teaching the 
young and against others will cease. I 
do not believe it will cease until there is 
some leadership that is sound in the 
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whole area, because the principals them- 
selves here say: 

The outbreak of violence there is a by- 
product of civil rights demonstrations which 
have tended to lower the children's respect 
for schools and teachers. 

Children who are imbued with hostility 
against their teachers by adult members of 
the community, said a statement by the 
principals’ association, will resist— : 


I stop there. There are many things 
they will resist. 

Mr. President, the truth is that in 
many parts of our Nation, the school sys- 
tem is breaking down—because of the 
very reason the National Education As- 
sociation gives. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. HART. I know that the Senate 
has not yet taken up the bill. I hope 
that it soon will do so. 

But even before then I should like to 
include in the Recorp at this point pre- 
cisely the reach of title IV. I ask unani- 
mous consent that, beginning at page 13, 
line 23, through page 14, line 2, the 
language .of title IV be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the portion 
of the title was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

(b) “Desegregation” means the assign- 
ment of students to public schools and with- 
in such schools without regard to their race, 
color, religion, or national origin, but “de- 
segregation” shall not mean the ent 


assignm 
of students to public schools in order to 
overcome racial imbalance. 


Mr. HART. That language defines 
desegregation. The bill does not under- 


take to authorize, finance, or otherwise 


develop a pattern of cross-hauling of 
children, It aims at a situation which I 


believe is long overdue for correction. I 


do not know how many years it has been 
since the Supreme Court spoke on the 
school desegregation cases, but there are 
several thousand school districts which 
have not done a single solitary thing to 
eliminate racial segregation in the pub- 
lic school system. Title IV expressly 
provides, years afterward, that we now 
propose to assist in requiring observance 
of the law of the land by those who are 
not doing so. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
have no objection to the Senator includ- 
ing in his request all of title IV, if he 
wishes to put it in. 

Mr. HART. Very well. 

There being no objection, title IV was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


TITLE IV—DESEGREGATION OF PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 
Definitions 

Sec. 401. As used in this title— 

(a) “Commissioner” means the Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

(b) “Desegregation” means the assignment 
of students to public schools and within such 
schools without regard to their race, color, 
religion, or national origin, but desegrega- 
tion” shall not mean the assignment of stu- 
dents to public schools in order to overcome 
racial imbalance. 

(c) “Public school” means any elementary 
or secondary educational institution, and 
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“public college“ means any institution of 
higher education or any technical or voca- 
tional school above the secondary schoo] level, 
operated by a State, subdivision of a State, 
or governmental agency within a State, or 
operated wholly or predominantly from or 
through the use of governmental funds or 
property, or funds or property derived from 
a governmental source. 

(d) “School board” means any agency or 
agencies which administer a system of one or 
more public schools and any other agency 
which is responsible for the assignment of 
students to or within such system. 


Survey and report of educational 
opportunities 
Sec. 402. The Commissioner shall con- 
duct a survey and make a report to the Presi- 
.dent and the Congress, within two years of 
the enactment of this title, concerning the 
lack of availability of equal educational op- 
portunities for individuals by reason of race, 
color, religion, or national origin in public 
educational institutions at all levels in the 
United States, its territories and possessions, 
and the District of Columbia. 


Technical assistance 


Sec. 403. The Commissioner is authorized, 
upon the application of any school board, 
State, municipality, school district, or other 
governmental unit legally responsible for op- 
erating a public school or schools, to render 
technical assistance to such applicant in the 
preparation, adoption, and implementation 
of plans for the desegregation of public 
schools. Such technical assistance may, 
among other activities, include making avail- 
able to such agencies information regarding 
effective methods of coping with special edu- 
cational problems occasioned by desegrega- 
tion, and making available to such agencies 
personne] of the Office of Education or other 
persons specially equipped to advise and as- 
sist them in coping with such problems. 


Training institutes 


Sec. 404. The Commissioner is authorized 
to arrange, through grants or contracts, with 
institutions of higher education for the oper- 
ation of short-term or regular session insti- 
tutes for special training designed to improve 
the ability of teachers, supervisors, counsel- 
ors, and other elementary or secondary school 
personnel to deal effectively with special edu- 
cational problems occasioned by desegrega- 
tion. Individuals who attend such an in- 
stitute may be paid stipends for the period 
of their attendance at such institute in 
amounts specified by the Commissioner in 
regulations, including allowances for de- 
pendents and including allowances for travel 
to attend such institute. 


Grants 


Sec. 405. (a) The Commissioner is author- 
ized, upon application of a school board, to 
make grants to such board to pay, in whole 
or in part, the cost of— 

(1) giving to teachers and other school 
personnel inservice training in dealing with 
problems incident to desegregation, and 

(2) employing specialists to advise in prob- 
lems incident to desegregation. 

(b) In determining whether to make a 
grant, and in fixing the amount thereof and 
the terms and conditions on which it will 
be made, the Commissioner shall take into 
consideration the amount available for grants 
under this section and the other applications 
which are pending before him; the financial 
condition of the applicant and the other re- 
sources available to it; the nature, extent, 
and gravity of its problems incident to de- 
segregation; and such other factors as he 
finds relevant. 

Payments 


Sec. 406. Payments pursuant to a grant or 
contract under this title may be made (after 
necessary adjustments on account of pre- 
viously made overpayments or underpay- 
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ments) in advance or by way of reimburse- 
ment, and in such installments, as the Com- 
missioner may determine, 


Suits by the Attorney General 


Sec. 407. (a) Whenever the Attorney Gen- 
eral receives a complaint— 

(1) signed by a parent or group of parents 
to the effect that his or her minor children, 
as members of a class of persons similarly 
situated, are being deprived of the equal 
protection of the laws by reason of the fail- 
ure of a school board to achieve desegrega- 
tion, or ; 

(2) signed by an individual, or his parent, 
to the effect that he has been denied ad- 
mission to or not permitted to continue in 
attendance at a public college by reason of 
race, color, religion, or national origin, 


and the Attorney General certifies that the 
signer or signers of such complaint are un- 
able, in his judgment, to initiate and main- 
tain appropriate legal proceedings for relief 
and that the institution of an action will 
materially further the public policy of the 
United States favoring the orderly achieve- 
ment of desegregation in public education, 
the Attorney General is authorized to insti- 
tute for or in the name of the United States 
a civil action in any appropriate district 
court of the United States against such par- 
ties and for such relief as may be appro- 
priate, and such court shall have and shall 
exercise jurisdiction of proceedings instituted 
pursuant to this section. The Attorney Gen- 
eral may implead as defendants such addi- 
tional parties as are or become necessary to 
the grant of effective relief hereunder. 

(b) The Attorney General may deem a 
person or persons unable to initiate and 
maintain appropriate legal proceedings 
within the meaning of subsection (a) of this 
section when such person or persons are un- 
able, either directly or through other inter- 
ested persons or organizations, to bear the 
expense of the litigation or to obtain effec- 
tive legal representation; or whenever he is 
satisfied that the institution of such litiga- 
tion would jeopardize the employment or eco- 
nomic standing of, or might result in injury 
or economic damage to, such person or per- 
sons, their families, or their property. 

(c) The term “parent” as used in this 
section includes any person standing in loco 
parentis. 

Sec. 408. In any action or proceeding under 
this title the United States shall be liable 
for costs the same as a private person. 

Sec. 409. Nothing in this title shall affect 
adversely the right of any person to sue for 
or obtain relief in any court against dis- 
crimination in public education or in any 
facility covered by this title. 


Mr. HART. I would make very clear 
that a precise reading is had of the def- 
inition of “desegregation.” It should be 
understood that the term does not mean 
the assignment of students to public 
schools in order to overcome racial im- 
balance, but rather it seeks to move in 
those cases where there is by law racial 
segregation in public school districts. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senator has 
read the reports of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, he will find in 2 of those 
reports mention of the fact that it was 
clearly understood by the committee 
that the interpretation of “discrimina- 
tion” as used in other portions of the bill 
is amply broad, in the opinion of the 
majority of that committee, to cover 
the same question of imbalance. 

I do not believe the distinguished Sen- 
ator was present when I made clear that 
the distinguished educator and author, 
Dr. Conant, former president of Har- 
vard, in words which cannot be misun- 
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derstood, equates segregation with the 
slum school problem in most of the great 
cities, including the great city of which 
the Senator from Michigan is so proud, 
and of which we are all proud—De- 
troit—but which has this problem, as I 
understand it, in a very great degree. 

Mr. HART. There is not a great city 
in America that does not have the prob- 
lem. But the law is very clear. When 
anyone hits a teacher over the head, that 
is a violation of the law. Any child 
who seeks to go to the school nearest to 
him in his school district gets in. He is 
not checked at the door as to his color. 
I am delighted that all of title IV has 
been printed in the Recorp. I shall not 
refer to the report of our colleagues on 
the other side of the Capitol, but there is 
a very explicit definition of “desegrega- 
tion” in title IV, and it reassures those 
who think that the provision undertakes 
to cross haul children in any city. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I hope 
the Senator will read the report written 
by an able lawyer and representative 
from his own State to which I adverted 
early in my brief discussion, and which 
I believe goes into the question at some 
length. 

Mr. President, I have nothing further 
at this time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one observation? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I know that the 
Senator from Florida will make an ex- 
tensive and very well documented pres- 
entation on the whole subject of title IV 
in the bill. It is a very important title 
relating to the desegregation of public 
education. I only wish to take a mo- 
ment, as we conclude today’s business, 
to say a word about these problems that 
we see or that we hear of and read from 
the bulletins of the National Education 
Association. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator recog- 
nizes that association as a great national 
body of dedicated teachers, by and large. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I certainly do. I 
have been interested in education all my 
life. I am a sort of refugee from the 
classroom. I was once a teacher. 

Mr. HOLLAND. So was the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The problems of 
young people in the present generation 
are not unique. What is more impor- 
tant is the fact that slum conditions 
breed these problems. The colored stu- 
dent of today has lost his patience, as 
the President of the United States said 
in his memorable address at Gettysburg, 
Pa., on Memorial Day. 

He is fed up, so to speak, on living in 
slums. He has been denied educational 
opportunities. His parents have been 
denied employment opportunities. The 
facts are so obvious that no one can miss 
them. Only recently the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers reported 
that discrimination in the United States 
as an economic factor cost the American 
economy from $13 billion to $17 billion. 
What are the facts on income relating 
to Negroes, on housing in the great cities, 
North and South, the facts in terms of 
the use of public facilities relating to 
Negroes? 
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For example, a white person who has 
an eighth grade education will in his life- 
time earn twice as much income as a 
colored person who has a college educa- 
tion. These facts have been documented 
by the Bureau of the Census and other 
recognized institutions. I shall see to 
it that those facts are placed in the 
Recorp in rather detailed form. 

I do not condone the violence that has 
taken place in schools, but I know of 
public schools where there has been no 
violence. In Minneapolis, one of the 
most law-abiding cities of the Nation, of 
which I was once mayor, there were 
problems. Such problems are due to the 
fact that our young people sometimes 
become unruly. There are many reasons 
for it. Perhaps home discipline has 
broken down. Perhaps both parents are 
at work, and they receive no guidance. 
Teenagers cannot get jobs. Teenage 
unemployment is up 17 percent. Schools 
are overcrowded. Schools have inade- 
quate teaching facilities and other fa- 
cilities. Teachers are frequently under- 
paid. Students come from filthy, rotten, 
dirty slums. 

These are problems that need to be 
corrected. This bill is not a direct at- 
tack on some of those problems. Pres- 
ident Johnson refers to some of those 
problems when he says that we must 
wage an all-out war on poverty. It re- 
quires money and effort. This partic- 
ular section of the bill is directed toward 
desegregation of public education. 

The law of the land provides that 
public schools must desegregate. The 
law of the land also provides that people 
must pay income taxes. Those who do 
not, go to jail. We enforce the income 
tax laws. What we are trying to do 
under title IV is a much softer approach. 
Under title IV we are saying, “We want 
to help you in desegregation.” It is a 
violation of the law not to desegregate, 
just as it is a violation of the law to 
sell a product that is unwholesome or 
that violates the Pure Food and Drug 
Act. 

It is a violation of the law not to pay 
one’s taxes. 

Title IV provides that when a parent 
or an individual has not the economic 
means to take a case to court to get his 
rights, the Government will step in. Is 
that unusual? The Antitrust Division 
in the Department of Justice acts on 
its own initiative in cases that are in 
violation of the Sherman and Clayton 
antitrust laws, with criminal penalties— 
going to jail—and civil penalties, depend- 
ing on the nature of the suit. 

Nobody is saying that the Justice De- 
partment ought not to do it. The 
Justice Department is criticized for not 
doing it when it comes to matters of 
Money. But when it is proposed to have 
the Attorney General institute a suit, in 
the name of the United States, under the 
14th amendment, to protect the citizen- 
ship of the American people, some per- 
sons say, “This is a great power being 
given to the Attorney General.” 

What power is being used on the 
People? The power of State law, con- 
trary to the Constitution. The power of 
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local ordinance, contrary to the Consti- 
tution. 

It is citizenship of the United States 
we are talking about, not citizenship of 
Minnesota or Michigan or Florida. No 
State may make any law or deprive any 
citizen of the United States of life, lib- 
erty, or property without due process of 
law. All citizens are entitled to the 
equal protection of the laws. That is 
what we are talking about. 

. Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
for his comments. I notice he did not 
mention the overwhelming action of the 
people of Seattle and Tacoma—neither 
of them southern communities—in re- 
jecting the open housing ordinance, as 
they did in the recent past, one of them 
yesterday. I noticed also that the Sen- 
ator made no direct comment on the re- 
port of the National Education Associ- 
ation 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Will the Senator 
yield at that point? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I refer to the one I 
am mentioning now—that 15 assaults 
had been reported on teachers in the 
public schools of New York in 3 days of 
last week, with ample inference given 
there that many others were not re- 
ported. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let me say to the 
Senator from Florida that I deplore 
it. I condemn it. It is outrageous. Not 
only are such acts in violation of the 
law; they are criminal assaults. They 
are acts of assault and battery. There 
are all kinds of laws to take care of 
them. 

I do not condone such assaults. They 
are wholly unnecessary. There is a ris- 
ing tide of violence, not only in the 
schools but elsewhere. A President was 
shot because of hate and violence. Air- 
planes are bombed, not because of civil 
rights demonstrations, but because some 
persons are victims of emotional and 
mental unbalance. The crime rate is 
rising, not only in Washington, D.C., but 
in the wonderful cities of the West, the 
South, and the North. 

Why that is so would require more 
time to explain than we have tonight. 
There are many reasons for it. Some 
people say that the moral fiber and 
moral standards in the country have 
gone down. There are all kinds of prob- 
lems. 

The bill deals with certain basic legal 
rights belonging to the American peo- 
ple. It is not a cure-all. It is no an- 
swer to unemployment. It is not an ef- 
fort to reduce taxes. It is not an effort 
to build up a new Military Establishment. 
It is merely an effort to give to citizens 
of the United States the rights to which 
they are entitled. 

I am not unaware of what happened 
in Seattle. That was a local referendum. 
It indicated, unmistakably and clearly, 
the attitude of the people in that com- 
munity. 

This bill would not affect housing. 
The bill contains an exemption in terms 
of public funds, in terms of insurance 
and guarantees on housing. 

This is a limited bill. I believe in lo- 
cal government. But I also believe in 
every one of the amendments in the 
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Constitution. In the past the 14th 
amendment to the Constitution has been 
used primarily to protect property. Un- 
der the doctrine of reasonableness, it has 
been interpreted primarily as affecting 
property rights. 

I once studied and taught constitu- 
tional law, so I think I know a little 
about the application of the 14th amend- 
ment. I am at the time of life when I 
think the 14th amendment should be 
finally applied as it was intended. There 
will be placed in the Recorp the opinions 
of eminent students of the law which 
show that the 14th amendment was not 
primarily designed to protect railroads 
or other large corporate interests; it was 
designed primarily to protect individuals, 
flesh and blood, mind, body, and soul. 
That is the question we shall have to de- 
bate. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 
I point out that the same Congress that 
adopted the 14th amendment passed a 
law for segregated schools in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. If the Senator does 
not know that, the Senator can discover 
it by reading the law books. It is too 
late to discuss that tonight. 

However, the Senator from Florida is 
not going to take part in fomenting this 
problem, which he thinks is being fo- 
mented by such agitations as lie behind 
this pending legislation. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, before it takes a recess 
tonight, I wish to compliment and thank 
my colleagues on the Republican side 
of the aisle for their cooperation this 
evening in gaining a quorum. They ful- 
filled every commitment, obligation, and 
understanding we have had between the 
combined leadership. I deeply regret 
that it took so long. I assure my col- 
leagues that determined efforts will be 
made to see that it does not happen 
again. We shall conduct the business of 
the Senate and try to do it with dispatch, 
honor, and fairness—and I hope with a 
sense of reasonableness. 


TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 
By unanimous consent, the following 


additional routine business was trans- 
acted: 


JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


A joint resolution was introduced, read 
the first time, and, by unanimous con- 
sent, the second time, and referred as 
follows: 


By Mr. SIMPSON (for himself, Mr. 
Curtis, Mr. Boccs, Mrs. Smirn, Mr. 
BENNETT, Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. 
THURMOND, Mr. LauscHE, Mr. WII. 
LIAMS of Delaware, Mr. MUNDT, Mr. 
HOLLAND, and Mr. CARLSON) : 

SJ. Res. 161. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to religion in the 
United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Simpson when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 
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RESOLUTION 


EXPRESSION OF THE SENSE OF THE 
SENATE IN STAYING ACTION BY 
THE VIRGIN ISLANDS CORPORA- 
TION 


Mr. MOSS submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 303); which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that no further action be taken by the Board 
of Directors of the Virgin Islands Corpora- 
tion (a corporation wholly owned by the 
United States and created by the Virgin 
Islands Corporation Act) to dispose, by sale 
or lease, of that parcel of land with respect 
to which sealed bids were solicited pursuant 
to invitation and bid numbered PT-109, 
containing approximately seventeen hun- 
dred acres and situated on the Island of 
Saint Croix, Virgin Islands, United States, 
until such time as the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs has had an op- 
portunity to consider certain pending legis- 
lation relating to the authority of such Cor- 
poration to dispose of its assets. 


RECESS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
now move that the Senate stand in recess 
until 12 noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 8 
o’clock and 29 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Thursday, 
March 12, 1964, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 11 (legislative day of 
March 9), 1964: 

COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS 
Mrs. Frankie Muse Freeman, of Missouri, 
to be a member of the Commission on Civil 
Rights, vice Spottswood W. Robinson III. 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
The following candidates for personnel ac- 
tion in the regular corps of the Public 
Health Service subject to qualifications 
therefor as provided by law and regula- 
tions: 
To be senior assistant surgeons 


Carl R. Merril 
Gustave J. Weiland 
Robert A. Gotshall, Jr. 
Anthony F. Milano 


To be senior assistant dental surgeons 
Ray E. Sessions 
Joseph J. Scancarello, Jr. 
To be senior assistant sanitary engineer 
James W. Meek 
To be assistant sanitary engineer 
Norbert A. Jaworski 
To be junior assistant sanitary engineer 
Robert G. Britain 
To be sentor assistant pharmacist 
Kenneth I. Letcher 
To be assistant pharmacists 


Richard R. Ashbaugh 
Robert L. Childress 
William P. Heffernan 


To be senior assistant sanitarian 
Geswaldo A. Verrone 
To be senior assistant veterinary officer 
Glen A, Fairchild 
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POSTMASTERS 
The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 
ALABAMA 
John R. Sparks, Cullman, Ala., in place of 
T. A. Smith, retired. 
Anna B. Neal, Town Creek, Ala., in place 
of J. W. Davis, transferred. 
ALASKA 


Lester Suvlu, Barrow, Alaska, in place of 
J. F. Connery, transferred. 
ARIZONA 
Balvina C. O'Neil, Hayden, Ariz., in place 
of B. L. Hastings, retired. 
Mary E. Sulger, Huachuca City, Ariz. 
Office established October 27, 1962. 
ARKANSAS 
Herbert L. Kent, Arkinda, Ark., in place of 
E. T. Bush, declined. 
Dolores W. Neal, Keo, Ark., in place of R. A. 
Waller, retired. 
CALIFORNIA 
Wanda M. Simpson, Big Bear City, Calif., 
in place of M. E. DeVilbiss, resigned. 
Alvin R. Carter, Cupertino, Calif., in place 
of C. L. Gasich, retired. 
Wilbert K. Ross, Hemet, Calif., in place of 
N. H. Wilson, retired. 
Donald K. Miller, Saugus, Calif., in place 
of L. P. Scammon, retired. 
COLORADO 
Elmer D. Vagher, Bristol, Colo., in place of 
H. L. Elmore, resigned. 
Clifford E. Anderson, Grover, Colo., in place 
of W. L. Robbins, transferred. 
Goldie L. Simpson, Monument, Colo., in 
place of W. W. Carrothers, resigned. 
Fřank A. Batman, Jr., Pierce, Colo., in 
place of E. F. Huitt, retired. 
CONNECTICUT 


Kenneth B. Rutledge, Canaan, Conn., in 
place of L. M. Beaujon, retired. 


DELAWARE 


Gertrude W. Davidson, Saint Georges, Del., 
in place of B. M. Carrow, retired. 


FLORIDA 


Kenneth H. Hall, Ormond Beach, Fla., in 
place of W. P. Bangs, retired. 
GEORGIA 
Royce H. Braselton, Braselton, Ga. in place 
of R. G. Braselton, retired. 
HAWAN 


Masayo K. Kokame, Hanapepe, Hawaii, in 

place of Takeo Takeshita, retired. 
ILLINOIS 

Helen W. Miller, Palos Heights, Ill., in place 
of Joseph Leonardo, retired. 

Mitchell Braun, Park Forest, Ill., in place 
of S. R. Forlenza, retired. 

George G. Wright, West Chicago, III., in 
place of W. J. Brennan, retired. 

INDIANA 

William E. Hollar, New Paris, Ind., in place 
of Ora Stiver, retired. 

Robert F. Meltzer, Shelbyville, Ind., in 
place of L. C. Neu, retired. 

Donald L. Misch, Wheatfield, Ind., in place 
of C. R. Keene, deceased. 

IOWA 

Vivian G. Nissen, Dunkerton, Iowa, in place 
of M. B. Meier, retired. 

Maxine A. Kucera, Garden Grove, Iowa, in 
place of E. C. Seitz, transferred. 

Maurice W. German, Weldon, Iowa, in 
place of C. E. Garton, retired. 


KENTUCKY 
John P. Samuels, Lebanon Junction, Ky., 
in place of A. B. Samuels, retired. 
LOUISIANA 


Virgil L. Dixon, Shreveport, La., in place of 
A. L. Layton, retired. 
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MAINE 
Richard E. Carr, Harmony, Maine, in place 
of N. E. Willis, retired. 
Francis J. Woodard, Chase, Md., in place 
of F. T. Crouch, retired. 
Emory A. Harman, Greenbelt, Md., in place 
of E. C. Kaighn, retired. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Raymond A. Perron, Auburn, Mass., in 
place of I. B. Cleary, retired. 
MICHIGAN 
Joseph J. Lozeau, Bridgman, Mich., in 
place of R. L. Klackle, retired. 
MINNESOTA 
Donald L. Ice, Excelsior, Minn., in place 


ol A. P. Hein, retired. 


Norbert H. Colhoff, Redlake, Minn., in 
place of F. W. Gurno, removed. 
EuGene C. Wolfe, Silver Bay, Minn., in 
place of H. O. Turbenson, transferred. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Malcolm D. McAuley, Byhalia, Miss., in 
place of E. E. Perry, retired. 
MISSOURI 
L. Kelly Wyss, Jamestown, Mo., in place of 
M. M. O'Neal, retired. 
Warren E. King, Union Star, Mo., in place 
of W. B. Dodge, retired. 
MONTANA 
Adele M. Coughlin, Helmville, Mont., in 
place of W. C. Coughlin, retired. 
Jean F. Pederson, Lolo, Mont., in place of 
L. M. Hughes, resigned. 
Leslie O. Smith, Victor, Mont., in place of 
J. E. Babbitt, retired. 
NEBRASKA 
Owen Ted Borders, Gordon, Nebr., in place 
of J. W. Robson, deceased. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Henry J. Hatch, North Conway, N.H. in 
place of E. A. Davis, retired. 
NEW JERSEY ; 
Clarence P. Kinsley, Pemberton, N. J. , in 
place of B. M. Lippincott, retired. 
John Kane, Jr., South Plainfield, N.J., in 
place of J. B. Geary, Jr., retired. 
NEW YORK 
Thomas J. Powers, Elnora, N.Y., in place 
of L. K. Petersen, retired. 
Hazel M. Carr, Lisbon, N.Y., in place of 
E. E, Jones, deceased. 
George D. Foley, Lowville, N.Y., in place of 
F. H. Woolshlager, retired. 
Charles F. Herse, New Haven, N.Y., in place 
of H. D. Keefe, retired. x 
Elizabeth I. Bruso, Ray Brook, N. V., in 
place of J. P. Boyd, removed. 
Edward M. Matus, St. Johnsville, N.Y., 
in place of E. S. Bierman, retired. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
William P. Walker, Andrews, N.C., in place 
of Galusha Pullium, removed. 
Frank E. Copeland, Jr., Burlington, N.C., in 
place of R. H. Andrews, retired. 
Mary A. Austin, Rhodhiss, N.C., in place 
of H. B. Hemphill, retired. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Phebe E. Kirmis, Jud, N. Dak., in place of 
A. E. Steinwand, resigned. 
John R. Delebo, Langdon, N. Dak., in place 
of E. J. Donovan, retired. 
OHIO 
William O. Lightfritz, New Marshfield, 
Ohio, in place of F. R. Brewer, retired. 
Wallace D. Starr, New Straitsville, Ohio, in 
place of A. P. McQuade, retired. 
Robert E. Agner, Ottawa, Ohio, in place of 
Luella Sommers, retired. 
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OKLAHOMA 


John P. Morgan, Weleetka, Okla., in piace 
of M. M. Gregory, retired. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Harry D. Hess, Bangor, Pa., in place of A. 
R. Cramer, retired. 

Donald P. Fischer, Bethlehem, Pa., in place 
of J. W. Dawley, retired. 

John A. Reph, Jr., Danielsville, Pa., in place 
of E. M. Reph, retired. 

Hazel I. Suain, Hazel Hurst, Pa., in place 
of M. J. Suain, retired. 

Byron D. Cooper, Johnstown, Pa., in place 
of F. H. Coyle, retired. 

Marian A. MacDonough, Marshalls Creek, 
Pa., in place of E. N. Huffman, deceased. 

Alfred Goldberg, Marysville, Pa., in place 
of J. S. Raisner, removed. 

Luther D. Clewell, Nazareth, Pa., in place 
of J. U. Fetherolf, retired. 

George W. Brehm, Newtown Square, Pa., 
in place of H. J. Niemeyer, resigned. 

Raymond E. Hausman, New Tripoli, Pa., 
in place of F. D. Weiss, retired. 

Norma A. Stoudt, Palm, Pa., 
R. Stauffer, transferred. 

Ernest W. Parsons, Pen Argyl, Pa., in place 
of R. W. Mosteller, retired. 


in place of S. 


Glenn C. Boote, Swiftwater, Pa., in place 
of T. R. McGuire, retired. 
Florence E. Miller, Utica, Pa., in place of 


H. C. Brandt, retired. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


- George F. Sasges, Hartford, S. Dak., in place 
of T. M. Maier, retired. 
TENNESSEE 
Ralph N. Rogers, Martin, Tenn., in place of 
T. C. Tucker, retired. 
Mary K. Roberts, Whitesburg, Tenn., in 
place of J. A. Britton, transferred. 
TEXAS 
Robert M. Gring, Freer, Tex., 
E. C. Kelly, removed. 
Jessie Richardson, Kennedale, 
place of Sallie Helm, resigned. 
W. Carroll Alexander, Lockhart, Tex., in 
place of W. R. Bellamy, transferred. 
i UTAH 
Jay R. Farmer, Centerville, Utah, in place 
of H. D. Roberts, retired. 
Newel D. Day, Fillmore, Utah, in place of 
W. P. Starley, retired. 
VIRGINIA 
James H. Collier, Big Stone Gap, Va., in 
place of G. L. Martin, retired. 
Mitchell T. Twyford, Onancock, Va., in 
place J. R. Chandler, resigned. 
Laura P. Strong, Rapidan, Va., in place of 
E. L. Peyton, retired. 
Earl R. Loughborough, Upperville, Va., in 
place of C. C. Kenny, retired. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Creda B. Morris, Burnsville, W. Va., in place 
of V. W. Knight, deceased. 
WISCONSIN 
John M. Bradley, Belmont, Wis., in place of 
C. G. Buss, transferred. 
Quintin B. Collins, Kendall, Wis., in place 
of A. R. Harris, retired. 
Ruth A. McDougall, Wilmot, Wis., in * 
of E. M. Pfaffenberger, retired. 
In THE Am Force 


The following persons for appointment in 
the Regular Air Force, in the grades indicated, 
under the provisions of section 8284, title 
10, United States Code, with a view to desig- 
nation under the provisions of section 8067, 
title 10, United States Code, to perform the 
duties indicated, and with dates of rank to 
be prescribed by the Secretary of the Air 


in place of 


Tex., in 


To be major, USAF (Chaplain) 
John W. New, 40435018. 
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To be captains, USAF (Chaplain) 


Francis T. Alewine, AO3061220. 
Bruce E. Barrett, AO3060567. 
Clarence E. Drumheller, AO3043340. 
Donald K. Francis, AQ3059653. 
Mearle H. Jay, AO3061377. 

Paul W. Ludwig, Jr., 403059787. 
Robert T. McManus, A03061091. 
Jack T. Moore, 403074806. 

James T. Myers, 402259767. 
Maurice J. O'Connor, 403061036. 
William J. O'Donnell, 4030860348. 
William H. Reed, AO3059586. 
Robert H. Scott, AO3054526. 

Mark L. Smith, AO2255205. 

Edward G. Spongberg, Jr., 403061148. 
James R. Styles, 402255071. 

To be first lieutenants, USAF (Chaplain) 
Eugene L. Ballweber, AO3061420. 
Forrest F. Bretscher, AO3061977. 
Willie E. Buice, AO3061363, 
Joseph L. Carroll, AO3061659. 
Alston R. Chace, AO3061657. 
Kirtley R. Cook, 403061495. 

John P. Donahue, AO3061983. 
Don Downing, 403061436. 
Robert H. Festle, AO3062101. 
Joseph E. Finch, 403062180. 
Walter L. Gallop, 403061408. 
Seymour Gitin, 40306819658. 
Richard H. Greene, AO3092569. 
Henry Guikema, AO3061806. 
Duane S. Gunnison, AO3061419. 
Raymond J. Hill, 403061668. 
Donald G. Hollenbeck, AO3061368. 
Henry J. Husmann, 402294741. 
Bernard R. Ihrie, Jr., 403088447. 
Jeremy H. Knowles, 403061619. 
Daniel I. Leifer, 403061988. 
Alexander P. Ludwig, AO3062091. 
John R. Lynch, AO03061681. 
Patrick M. McGowan, AO3061117. 
Kevin J. McHugh, AO3061703. 
Dean L. Minton, 403059487. 
Robert M. Monti, 403062079. 
Thomas W. Murphy, 403061515. 
Swayne J. Payne, A0306 1395. 
Richard A. Seiber, AO3073923. 
Patrick J. Sheeran, AO3062088. 
James O. Sheerin, AO5014641. 
Patrick J. Shelley, AO3061390. 
Alexander B. Sinclair, 404001089. 
Wayne L. Stork, AO3094245. 
James N. Thompson, 403062202. 
Kenneth R. Thompson, 403059356. 
Henry B. Thorsen, 403062045. 
Vernard T. Utley, 403061492. 
William D. Vickers, 403061628. 
Earl B. Wantz, 403059699. 
Samuel T. Young, AO3061895. 
Vasten E. Zumwalt, 403061520. 
To de major, USAF (Judge Advocate) 
John J. McCarthy, Jr., AO862523. 
To be captains, USAF (Judge Advocate) 
Donald F. Arnts, AO3060876. 
Larry I. Ashlock, 403006726. 
Robert L. Atwood, AO38030002. 
Dale L. Babcock, Jr., 40784275. 
Loyd W. Bonneville, 403057731. 
Max S. Bowlden, 403103053. 
Barry W. Brandt, 403060902. 
Thomas B. Bruton, 402205687. 
Alva J. Butler, 403082207. 
Guido J. Casari, Jr., 403103064. 
Edward J. David, AO3060926. 
George G. Dean, Jr., AO3053670. 
Armando DeLeon, AO3102823. 
William N, Early, AO3059940. 
Charles E. Edwards, AO3046597. 
Robert D. Haines, AO3060668. 
Leslie W. Harper, Jr., AO774145. 
Alfred L. Harston, AO3103054. 
Roger L. Holte, AO3082390. 
Richard K. Jacoby, AO3060656. 
William H. Kirkman, Jr., 403046884. 
Bill B. Lambert, 402206168. 
Frank W. Lane, Jr., 402220220. 
Thomas P. Lesesne III. 404059181. 


Shannon D. Mahoney, 403102666. 
Jerry L. Malesovas, A030 74370. 
John T. Murphy, 401852232. 
Keith E. Nelson, 403086918. 
James J. Nero, 403102737. 

Donald F. Paar, 40776784. 
Clarence E. Powell, 403052278. 
William J. Powers, Jr., 403 102132. 
Bert R. Reed, Jr., 403060899. 
John E. Roberts, Jr., 408047022. 
Murray H. Rothaus, AO3059947. 
John A. Ruttan, 403048959. 
John C. Ryan, 40711487. 
Frederick J. Schmitt III. 403014338. 
William H. Seckinger, AO3102403. 
Allan C. Smith, AO2255122. 

Roy L. Smith, AO3082321. 

Martha S. Stokes, AL3090304, 
William P. Templeton, AO3060809. 
Jay D. Terry, 403060431. 

Herbert K. Tom, 403049947. 
Donald E. Weight, 403028822. 
Gary C. Wendel, 403102739. 
William. B. Wirin, 403055698. 
Sam P. Zerilla, 403102253. 


To be first lieutenants, USAF 
(Judge Advocate) 


Gene H. Anderson, AO3120974. 
James L, Anderson, AO3093575. 
David P. Barrett, AO3096197. 
Wallace D. Berning, AO3103902. 
Clifton D. Blanks, AO1865175. 
James L. Branton, 403118994. 
Herman H. Braxton, Jr., AO3120964. 
Lyle R. Carlson, 403117362. 
Herbert B. Chadwick, 403120963. 
John H. Cheatham III. 403108607. 
Richard M. J. Cleary, 403121959. 
David B. Coggins, 402205964. 
Sterling G. Culpepper, Jr., 403095108. 
Ernest D. Cunningham, AO3067279. 
Phillip L. Dearment, 403071487. 
Verlin D. Dickman, 403116348. 
Charles W. Dixon, 403130127. 
John T. Dorman, 403118115. 
Robert E. Eicher, 403121768. 
Robert J. Elfers, 403121779. 
David B. Erwin, 403121895. 
Anthony F. Farina, 403104014. 
Franklin P. Flatten, 403121873. 
Charles W. Fowler, 403115914. 
John J. Franco, Jr., 403104923. 
Lawrence A. Frazier, 403121788. 
John T. Grablewski, 403116142. 
Lloyd Graven, 403121944. 

Paul A. Gruber, 403117354. 
Danford L. Hoben, 403120977. 
Donald M. Holdaway, 403116135. 
James R. Horton, 403118109. 
James Z. Howey, 403087013. 
Robert G. Johnson, 403117363. 
Raymond A. Jolly, Jr., 403121768. 
Robert W. Jones, AO3121966. 
Ross L. Jones, AO3093052. 
Thomas E. Joseph, AO3118120. 
George P. Kazen, AO3106598. 
Joseph T. Kelly, AO3116043. 
Brian W. Keohane, 403121971. 
Frederic L. Kirgis, Jr., 403084276. 
Albert F. Knorp, Jr., 403117352. 
Irving D. Labovitz, 403098932. 
Stephen A. Land, 403120960. 
Robert D. Langford, AO3086785. 
David M. Lewis, Jr., 403120967. 
John H. Lewis, Jr., 48121957. 
William H. Logsdon, 403096288. 
John D. Lomax, 403105888. 
Philip W. Marquardt, 403083969. 
William D. Matthews, Jr., 403082895. 
Walter H. Mayo, 403121948. 
James D. McDade, A403 120978. 
Patrick A. McDonald, 403086303. 
Paul B. McNellis, AO3096804. 
Edward W. McTagne, AO3121863. 
Charles P. Menges, AO3121979. 
Edgar G. Merson, AO3121778. 
James R. Miles, AO3121884. 

John W. Montgomery, AO03093369. 
Richard M. Mott, Jr., AO3094096. 
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John W. Nelson, 403116358. 

John R. Nichols, AO3098055. 
Patrick B. O’Brien, AO3121989. 
Michael D. O'Keefe, AO3121889. 
Vernon J. Owens, AO3100470. 
Thomas A. Parlette, AO3121952. 
Norman S. Pattison, AO3097664. 
Robert T. Pfeuffer, AO3098940. 
Samuel M. Pierson III, 403074473. 
Peter J. Preisner, AO3097596. 
Daniel Riesel, 403093287. 

James C. Roan, Jr., AO3115901. 
John I. Rogers III, AO3118119. 
Kirby S. Ross, AO3121977. 

William P. Rudland, AO3118108. 
Patrick J. Salve, AO3086956. 

Stark O. Sanders, Jr., AO3115904. 
Werner E. Scherr, AO3120969. 

Leo L. Sergi, 403116350. 

Philip C. Sessoms, AO3116351. 
Richard W. Shelton, AO3115915. 
Charles O. Simmons, Jr., 403072123. 
Fred M. Sims, 403096577. 

Robert G. Smith, 403116154. 
Barton L. Spillman, 403096227. 
Thomas J. Springob, 403120971. 
Henry J. Steenstra, Jr., AO3116139. 
Thomas S. Streetman, AO3121033. 
Jack C. Strobel, AO3096475. 
Jerome A. Susskind, AO3104351. 
James G. Taylor, AO3103828. 
Alfred R. Tyminski, AO3072884. 
Ralph E. Vannorstrand, Jr., AO3121878. 
Clarence D. Ward, 403121867. 
Harold W. Wells, 403094526. 
Frank W. Wilson, 40307442. 
Stow L. Witwer, Jr., 403086497. 
Stuart R. Wolk, A0 3086763. 
Robert A. Wright, 403116353. 
Robert C. Zimmer, A403 108968. 


IN THE REGULAR ARMY 


The following-named officer for promotion 
in the Regular Army of the United States, 
under the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, sections 3284 and 3305: 


To be colonel 
Cooley, Edwin R., 051770. 


The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the Regular Army of the United 
States, under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, sections 3284 and 3298: 


To be first lieutenants 


Alfaro, Daniel V, 092282. 
Anderson, Charles, Jr., 099040. 
Anthony, Ronald T., 090260. 
Arnold, Billy R., 092294. 
Bailey, Gary L., 092299. 

Baker, Barrie McK., 092302. 
Baker, James D., 093114. 
Barber, Major J., 092309. 
Beem, Gladwin G., 092317. 
Berkley, Clyde J., 092322. 
Blackwell, Joseph W., Jr., 092336. 
Blair, John D., 4th, 093120. 
Bliss, Edward F., 093123. 

Boyd, Quinton P., 093128. 
Brown, Robert A., 094168. 
Brown, Roland P., 092363. 
Broyles, Robert F., 092366. 
Burgess, Douglas R., 092372. 
Burwell, Rodney P., 094370. 
Byrd, Johnnie P., 094171. 
Champagne, Shelton J., Jr., 092390. 
Chandler, Charles E., 093375. 
Cisneros, Marc A., 092396. 
Cowling, Bobby W., 092410. 
Crump, Harry F., 092418. 
Durel, Francis M., 092450. 
Durell, William E., Jr., 092452. 
Evans, Floyd L., 092460. 
Faison, Robert H., 092463. 
Farquharson, Glen D., 092465. 
Featherston, Jimmy J., 092468. 
Gallucci, John V., 092490. 
Gallup, Lelland L., 093172. 
Gardner, William C., 092491. 
Garner, Joe A., 092493. 
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Gonzalez, Carlos M., 093175. 
Giorgianni, Barbaro F., 099321. 
Goss, Joseph B., Jr., 092508. 
Harman, Richard A., 092522. 
Harper, Donald W., 094198. 
Hatch, Robert W., 092526. 
Haugland, Harlan K., 092528. 
Haygood, James L., 093193. 
Herzog, Joseph E., 093197. 
Hickey, William J., Jr., 093430. 
Himmelsbach, Robert B., 092547. 
Holder, Alex M., Jr., 094202. 
Hughes, Billy M., 092565. 
Jackson, Joseph M., 093437. 
Johnson, Daniel G., Jr., 093208. 
Jolley, John R., 092587. 
Jones, Otis D., 093211. 
Kellim, Ronald R., 092599. 
Kershaw, Theodore G., Jr., 092689. 
Kilburn, Darrell D., 093215. 
Langston, Edward H., Jr., 093226. 
Ledbetter, William N., 092639. 
Liewert, Karl H., 097936. 
Linden, Laurence E., 097320. 
Magness, Charles F., 099346. 
Manners, William E., Jr., 098497. 
Markos, George, 093236. 
Matthews, John H., 093238. 
McGee, William J., O97466. 
Miller, Charles A., 092714. 
Mitchum, John A., 092723. 
Moffett, Joseph U., 092724. 
Monford, Ronald T., 092728. 
Montgomery, John J., 099356. 
Mowery, Robert W., 092741. 
Mullens, Frederick T., 092744. 
Musmanno, Francis J., Jr., 095307. 
Musselman, James A., 093259. 
Nash, Norman W., 092750. 
Norwood, Thomas E., 099363. 
Olson, David E., 092773. 
Orsa, George, 099371. 
Owen, Jerry D., 092778. 
Palmer, Richard H., 099373. 
Parsons, Wayland D., 092786. 
Philippovic, Gordon, 092798. 
Pojmann, David M., 092808. 
Polich, Victor J., Jr., 097021. 
Prentice, Leland E., 092815. 
Redding, Thomas S., Jr., 097189. 
Reynolds, William E., 097962. 
Ricketson, David M., 093282. 
Sampson, Donnie G., 094240. 
Serafini, Terry A., 092871. 
Sewell, Isiah O., 093295. 
Shambarger, Bob E., 093296. 
Sherman, John R., 092879. 
Smith, Frank T., 094249. 
Smith, Ronald H., 093303. 
Spence, George W., 093306. 
Steele, Rowland G., 092921. 
Sterneckert, Richard W., 092924. 
Stone, Ronald P., 094252. 
Stubbs, Frederic H., 094253. 
Swanson, Charles T., 093313. 
Taggart, Carl D., 092944. ` 
Tanner, Howard C., 094255. 
Trotti, David L., 093323. 
White, Dewey E., 092987. 
Whiteside, Daniel L., 093334. 
Williams, Frank LeR., Jr., 092997. 
Williams, Lenton G., 093337. 
Williams, Timothy P., 093000. 
To be first lieutenant, Women’s Army Corps 

Groome, Sally L., L623 

To be first lieutenants, Medical Service Corps 
Cantrell, James E., 092382. 
Capps, Joseph H., 097486. 
McDaniels, Melvin B., 097159. 
Mills, Wade T., 093253. 


The following-named persons for reap- 
pointment to the active list of the Regular 
Army of the United States, from the tempo- 
rary disability retired list, under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, section 
1211: 

To be colonel 


Adams, Gilbert N., 018737. 
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To be major 
Cassedy, William P., 025044. 
To be first lieutenant 
MclIlwain, Robert H., 064099. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army by transfer in the 
grades specified, under the provisions of title 
10, United States Code, sections 3283, 3284, 
3285, 3286, 3287, and 3288: 

To be first lieutenants 

Boroski, Marvin R. (MSC). 085727. 

Briggs, Duncan D., Jr. (MSC), 094569. 

Dickson, Richard C. (MSc), 082317. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades specified under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tions 3283, 3284, 3285, 3286, 3287, and 3288: 


To be lieutenant colonel 
Revis, Walter E., 0455353. 
To be majors 


Jones, Robert L., 01913433. 
Santangelo, Francis A., 01530598. 


To be captains 


Aoyagi, Toshio, 02263324. 

Atkins, Roy A., 04026350. 

Baker, Roger M., Jr., 04066017. 
Bryan, Charles D., 02274327. 
Carpenter, Carl L., 04010285. 
Davaz, Carl G., 01876382. 

Dews, Henry L., Jr., 04031131. 
Dotson, Richard F., 01890108. * 
Foote, Alonzo D., 04031056. 
Griffin, Thomas N., Jr., 073705. 
Hager, Robert H., Jr., 04076416. 
Hall, Franklin D., 05405015. 
Hegdahl, James O., 04028023. 
Holmes, William P., ITI, 04074824. 
Howitz, Ivan H., Jr., 01931074. 
Hunter, Robert L., 04016100. 
Kelley, Thomas J., 04084829. 
Kennington, Joseph M., 01876294. 
Luster, Albert B., 04025011. 
McAfee, Darwin L., 02105109. 
Montague, Thomas W., 04032194. 
O'Meara, Patrick B., 04062401. 
Porter, Covington B., Jr., 01940028. 
Powers, George F., Jr., 04023854. 
Roys, Gerald R., 02211713. 
Schumacher, David J., 01935989. 
Torres, Frank C., Jr., 04070634. 
Winn, Frank B., 04074869. 


To be first lieutenants 


Arbogast, William R., 05207279. 
Boland, Jimmie D., 05510043. * 
Bowe, Robert M., 05705722. 
Campbell, George C., 05207066. 
Cooper, Robert H., 05307192. 
Cuccaro, Joseph T., 05006873. _ 
Dickey, Leonard H., 05306133. 
Dunham, David L., 05502761. 
Dye, Joseph D., 05704390. 
Eisenbarth, Roland W., 05700282. 
Elliott, John D., 05310994. 
Farmer, Robert E., 05009303. 
Freeman, Larry M., 05403886. 
Frey, Heino J., 04084336. 

Gee, John T., 05508921. 

Groves, Delmer W., 05308307. 
Hiller, Donald R., 05005678. 
Horton, John B., 05311595. 

Jeter, James W., Jr., J 
Kannarr, Harold E., 04058271. 
Kirn, Paul L., 05405171. 

Kunz, Farrell J., 05705143. 
Larkins, James M., 05306261. 
Lee, Robert C., 05213743. 
Murchison, Richard A., 05308999. 
Murray, Charles M., 05304400. 
Pauli, John T., 05210487. 
Sanderson, John O., 05513369. 
Siegling, William A., Jr., 05307650. 
Smith, Horace A., 05309048. 
Steadman, Gordon S., 05008363. 
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Stronach, Ronald E., 05304074. 
Turgeon, Gareth M., 05204220. 
Turner, Duane B., 05410081. 
Wilson, David G., 05509622. 

To be second lieutenants 
Acinapura, Joseph N., 05008415. 
Arnold, Wallace C., 05212394. 
Beedle, Charles E., 05214907. 
Biegler, Duane R. J., 05406041. 
Chatfield, James M., 05013675. 
Dinger, Timothy S., 05214476. 
Fisher, Donald J., 05412722. 
Frater, Arthur W., 05216404. 
Hicks, Robert A., 05515340. 
Horowicz, Richard E., 05214584. 
Howard, William A., 05516290. 
Jones, Malcolm W., 05214132. 
Mackintosh, Eric I., 05315119. 
Mason, Ralph A., Jr., 05411942. 
Mayer, John H., 05313681. 
McPherson, William R., 05215807. 
Medaris, David M., 05217057. 
Mottl, Richard J., 05216340. 
Olson, Raymond S., 05515923. 
Perrin, William H., 05706738. 
Price, Carl N., 05219285. 

Samas, Frank R., 05516927, 
Stanek, Richard J., 05514856. 
Svoboda, Joseph A., 05405836. 
Van Loon, Weston O., 02311173. 
Worcester, Theodore E., 05516658. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades and branches specified, 
under the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, sections 3283, 3284, 3285, 3286, 
$287, 3288, 3289, 3290, 3291, 3292, 3293, 3294, 
and 3311: 

To be captains, Army Nurse Corps 


Cooper, Robbie F., N900237. 
Hennek, Angeline, N902343. 

To be captains, chaplain 
Hosutt, Charles H., III, 04057220. 
Hughes, Marvin C., 04075741. 
Ricks, Billy G., 05407992. 

To be captains, Dental Corps 
Cohen, Merlin L., 05312614. 
Pawlowski, Anthony C., 05004561. 
Ross, Lincoln A., 05206950. 

Salem, John E., 05213519. 

To be captains, Judge Advocate General's 
Corps 

LaPlant, Earl M., Jr., 04029794. 

Stevenson, Bruce E., 02291515. 

To be captains, Medical Corps 
Diggs, Carter L., 05217671. 
Kleinman, Burton A., 05216771. 
Orzano, Randel M., 05220540. 
Rammer, Martin A., Jr., 05211536. 
Reed, James W., 04004462. 

Russell, Willis M., III. 04012667. 
Szymonski, Zdzislaw, 05518123. 

To be first lieutenants, chaplain 
Brough, Alfred E., 02307659. 
Linderman, James R., 05501055. 
Moore, Bobby D., 05306887. 

Wilk, Max W., 05501068. 

To be first lieutenants, Judge Advocate 

General's Corps 

Glod, Stanley J., 05203977. 

Jacob, Gustave F., 05504015. 

O’Roark, Dulaney L., Jr., 05212572. 

Robins, Philip L., 02309837. 

Runke, Richard P., Jr., 05507875. 

Smith, Robert B., 02298787. 

To be first lieutenants, Medical Corps 
Benson, Vernon R., 02305712. 
Buckingham, Frank M., 02309349. 
Clark, James R., 02309427. 

Harper, Randall C., 02313047. 
Mack, David W., 05505872. 
Martin, Loren W., 02309555. 
Sebesta, Donald G., 05217274. 
Shukan, Donald C. 


To be first lieutenant, Medical Service Corps 
Burris, Jimmie D., 05410255. 
To be first lieutenants, Veterinary Corps 


Fairchild, David G., 02309036. s 
Van Zytveld, William A., 02307928. 


To be second lieutenant, Army Nurse Corps 
Nace, Patricia A., N5411571. 
To be second lieutenants, Medical Service 
Corps 
Kuhns, Kurt L., 05316485. 
Schiefer, Bernard A., 05409912. 


To be second lieutenants, Women’s Army 
Corps 

Higgins, Betty L., L5317057. 

Smith, Tamma C., L2310351. 


The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Judge 
Advocate General's Corps, Regular Army of 
the United States, in the grade of first lieu- 
tenant, under the provisions of title 10, Unit- 
ed States Code, sections 3283, 3284, 3285, 3286, 
3287, 3288, and 3292: 

DiStefano, James G., 05007358. 

Hedges, John W., 05208238. 

Lapin, Michael L., 05513282. 

Tersigni, Anthony L., 05311225. 


The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Medical 
Service Corps, Regular Army of the United 
States in the grade of second lieutenant, 
under the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, sections 3283, 3284, 3285, 3286, 3287, 
3288, and 3290: 


Aasen, Robert B. 
Berryhill, Robert P. 
Bigelow, Donald E. 


Mauldin, Billy G. 
Melton, Jackson D., Jr. 
Metz, Richard H. 


Blankenship, DumontMicek, Jerome J. 
G 


Boland, Edward J. 
Bosworth, Weldon S., 


Carriere, Samuel 
Ciancaglini, Joseph L. 
Dougherty, Neil J. 
Ely, Thomas L. 
Ethington, William E. 
Fechner, Robert F. 
Fleming, John R. 
Foxworth, John M. 


Gares, William M., Jr. 


Gotthold, William E. 
Haessig, Arthur G. 
Harwell, Richard M. 
Hebert, Henry J., Jr. 
Kelley, Randall R. 
Kernen, George G. 
Kopperud, William R. 
Larsen, Dennis M. 
Mallory, Reginald 


Nelson, Larry L. 

Nelson, Paul S., 
05531950 

O'Neal, Jerry L. 

Poe, Gerald D. 

Potter, George R. 

Reineck, Theodore C., 


Sargent, Martin W. 
Schlenker, Patrick A. 
Schulze, Robert C. 
Strehlow, John R. 
Taggart, William V. 
Thompson, Carleton 
K., Jr. 
Turner, Milton E. 
Watts, Olen C. 
White, Francis P. 
Winiecki, Stephen D. 
Wisdom, Jesse A. 
Wood, Robert T. 


The following-named distinguished mili- 


tary students for appointment in the Regu- 
lar Army of the United States in the grade 
of second lieutenant, under the provisions 
of title 10, United States Code, sections 3283, 
3284, 3285, 3286, 3287, and 3288: 


Acton, Donald R. 
Adams, Leland J., Jr. 
Adams, Robert G. 
Adams, Stanley L. 
Adams, Thomas L. 
Adkerson, Ronald E. 
Alexander, David M., 


Jr. 
Alexander, Gordon L., 
Jr. 
Alldredge, Donald M. 
Allen, John E. 
Allen, John M. 
Allison, Richard G. 
Allman, Gary W. 
Allred, John F. 
Anderson, Darwin J. 
Anderson, Dean R. 
Anderson, John F. 
Andre, James C. 


Ankerson, John M. 
Appel, George C., Jr. 
Armstrong, John S. 
Arntz, William C. 
Ash, Gerald R. 
Ashbrook, Lonnie R. 
Austin, Lavern M. 
Babinec, Gehl P. 
Bader, David A. 
Badger, Terry S. 
Baggett, William B. 
Bailey, Dalene G. 
Baillargeon, Paul P. 
Baker. Joel S. 
Baker, John B. 
Bald, James F., Jr. 
Baldwin, Cecil A., Jr. 
Ball, Francisco P., Jr. 
Ballou, Roger W. 
Banjanin, Thomas G. 
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Barbara, James C. 
Barnes, Charles W., 
Jr. 
Barnett, Charles D. 
Barnett, Phillip G. 
Baron, Thomas S. 
Barrett, Robert W. 
Barry, Anthony 
Bartz, Richard C. 
Basile, Domenic F. 
Batchelder, Michael J. 
Batchelor, Thomas J. 
Batrow, Peter P., Jr. 
Battey, Robert E. 
Baukert, Frank P. 
Baumann, Charles H. 
Beall, Marshall D. 
Beane, Jeffrey J. 
Beardslee, Harold M. 
Beaumont, Richard A. 
Bechtold, Earl E. 
Bedford, Ralph F. 
Bell, David G. 
Bell, Donald J. 
Bell, Ronald B. 
Benedict, Charles T. 
Bennett, Leon L. 
Benson, Furdon E. 
Benson, Joseph W. 
Benton, Maurice L. 
Bergdolt, Paul F. 
Betterley, Edward W., 
Jr. 
Bickmore, Robert H. 
Bidorini, Edward K. 
Bienkowski, John C. 
Binney, Stephen E. 
Bippes, Jackie E. 
Bird, James E. 
Bjork, Gary F. 
Black, Bruce R. 
Black, Sanford 
Black, William L., Jr. 
Blackwell, John P. 
Blair, Joseph M., III 
Blanchard, James A., 
Jr. 
Blessing, Randall M. 
Bloomfield, Douglass 
R 


Blue, Stephen M. 
Blumenthal, Russ 
Bogensberger, Paul F. 
Boldt, David R. 
Bolick, Richard P. 
Bolin, Daniel H. 
Boling, Joseph E. 
Booth, Teddy J. 
Bornholdt, John N., 
Jr. 
Boroff, Michael A. 
Bortree, Walter E. 
Bouchard, Frederick 
R. 
Bounds, Hugh M., Jr. 
Bowers, Thomas A 
Bowman, Thomas E. 
Boyd, Robert R. 
Brackett, Herbert 
B., Jr. 
Brackett, Ronald L. 
Bradbury, Wiliam 
B., Jr. 
Bradley, Gene M. 
Brake, William M., Jr. 
Brawley, Michael J. 
Brinton, Robert H. 
Brockliss, John A. 
Brogdon, James M., II 
Brophy, Daniel M. 
Brophy, Patrick J. 
Brotzman, Ellis R. 
Brown, Albert S., Jr. 
Brown, James H. 
Brown, Martin G. 
Brown, Philip H., Jr. 
Brown, Richard J. 
Brown, Robert B. 
Brown, Roger J. 
Brown, Victor A. 
Broyles, William L. 
Bruggeman, Bradley P. 
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Bruton, Robert W. 
Buettner, William S. 
Bullard, Charles N. 
Burch, James L. 
Burke, James A. 
Burke, John C., III 
Burke, Kevin F. 
Burke, William F. 
Burkett, Lawrence A. 
Busse, Roy J. 
Butlak, Jan M. 
Butler, Richard J. 
Byrd, Ernest L. 
Byrd, Wayne W. 
Cahill, Gregory 

Call, James A. 
Camp, Terrence J. 
Campbell, Don L. 
Cappellino, 

Anthony J. 
Cappone, Theodore T. 
Capponi, Jimmie L. 
Cardinali, Richard 
Cardwell, Stephen G. 
Carey, John P. 
Carle, James F. 
Carmichael, John H. 
Carollo, Jack R. 

Carr, Jeremiah T. 
Carter, Orwin L. 
Caruthers, Ralph P. 
Casey, Bernard J. 
Casey, Michael T. 
Cassidy, Christopher J. 
Cates, Willard, Jr. 
Cates, William N., Jr. 
Cavanaugh, Roger J., 

Jr. 

Cerjan, Stephen T. 
Chaffers, James A. 
Chaffin, Sherrill T. 
Chancellor, Charles L. 
Chandler, Calvin C. 
Chapman, Geoffrey W. 
Charlton, Darrel T. 
Cherrie, Stanley F., Jr. 
Childress, Richard T. 
Ching, Wendell T. P. 
Chiota, Robert J. 
Christoffersen, Jon M. 
Christopher, Edwin A. 
Churchill, Floyd V., Jr. 
Clelland, David H. 
Clement, Thomas A. 
Clingham, James H. 
Cochran, Gill 

Coffey, Vincent J. 
Cole, Coye M. 
Coleman, George T. 
Colin, Paul B. 

Collins, Arthur L. 
Collins, David R. 
Collins, Ronald S. 
Concannon, Thomas 

J., Ir. 

Condon, Thomas B. 
Confer, Kenneth T. 
Conlon, Joseph F., III 
Conn, Peter N. 
Conner, John T. 
Connolly, Patrick C. 
Conrad, Joseph C. 
Cook, Robert E. 
Cooper, Norman G. 
Corcoran, Edward J. 
Corey, George C. 
Cornett, Donald C. 
Cousins, Lawrence F. 
Covalucci, Robert J. 
Cox, William A., III 
Coyle, Ronald D. 
Crites, Richard J. 
Crone, William H., IV 
Crossman, John 8. 
Cullen, James G., III 
Cunningham, Richard 

J. 


Cunningham, William 
A. IV 

Cupp, James L. 

Cusick, John J. 

Cutshaw, Charles Q. 
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Czepiel, Ronald W. 
Dahms, William J. 


Daub, Russell S. 
Davidson, William C. 
Davis, Carlton E. 
Davis, Glendel C. 
Davy, Douglas C. 
Dean, Richard V. 
Deasy, Kevin B. 
Decoteau, Glynn T. 
Dee, Raymond C. 
Delay, James F. 
Deloatch, Voneree 
DeMaria, Gerald C. 
Derrah, Donald W. 
DeRuosi, James R. 
Devanney, Thomas M. 
Dexter, Paul D. 
Dias, Willam R. 
Dice, Kenneth E., Jr. 
Dick, Donald E. 
Dickson, Donald J. 
Diesing, Richard C. 
Dietze, Jeffrey C. 
DiNapoli, Patrick A. 
Dixon, Daniel D. 
Dixon, Peter J. 
Donaldson, Guy II 
Donnelly, Joseph J. 
III 


Dor ton, James M. 
Dowdy, Edward C., III 
Dovas, Christos A. 
Downie, John P. 
Downs, Michael C. 
Dresser, Paul A., Jr. 
Drillock, Serge 
Druesne, Barry N. 
Dubois, Joseph J. R. 
Dudley, Kyle E. 
Duncan, Floyd H. 
Dunn, Emet C., Jr. 
Dunn, Richard L. 
Dunning, Raymond M., 
Jr. 


Dunning, Thurlow R., 
Jr. 
Durrenberger, Cyril J. 
Duryea, Walter S., II 
Dussling, William J, 
Ebbs, John Q. 
Ebert, Charles D. 
Echols, Ewell E. 
Eckman, Arthur G. 
Edwards, Jerry W. 
Edwards, John R. 
Edwards, Lloyd L., Jr. 
Edwards, McKinley C., 
Jr. 


Egel, Dan K. 
Eggers, Howard C. 
Eichenlaub, Alfred J., 
Jr. 
Eimers, Garth W. 
Elkins, Michael L, 
Elling, Gary R. 
Elliott, Charles B., III 
Ellison, John S. 
Ellsworth, Lynn S. 
Ely, Douglas C. 
Enderle, Alan G. 
Endress, George W. 
Engelking, Roger F. 
Esch, Edward W. 
Ettrich, Bernd D. 
Falise, Ferdinand R. 
Farr, David A. 
Faulkner. Fred D. 
Felker, Richard F. 
Felton, Willlam D. 
Ferguson, James K. 
Ferguson, Joseph W., 
Jr. 
Fernandez, Carlos M. 
Ferry, John V., Jr. 
Field, Charles L. 
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Filaseta, Michael A., Jr. 
Fillingame, Billy W. 
Fiorini, Albert E. 
Fischer, Ronald E. 
Fitch, John A. 
Fitzgerald, Daniel J. 
Flanagan, James A. 
Fletcher, Jeffrey 
Flick, Michael B. 
Flynn, Harold D., Jr. 
Fond, Jerrold S. 
Forepaugh, Vance B., 
Jr. 
Foresee, Dale D. 
Forshaw, Harold A. 
Fortunato, Edward T. 
Foster, Frank C., Jr. 
Foster, Richard A., Jr. 
Fostervold, Harald M. 
Fox, David W. 
Frado, Edward L., Jr. 
Francis, George F., III 
Francisco, John R. 
Francisco, Sidney C. 
Franco, Alfred N. 
Franz, William S. 
Fraser, George D. 
Freestone, William H., 
Jr. 
French, John R., Jr. 
Freund, Robert J. 
Friedman, Eugene J. 
Friedrich, Robert L. 
Friend, Gary G. 
Friesenhahn, Henry J. 
Jr. 
Fritchie, John W. 
Fuentes, Henry L. 
Furey, Donald A. 
Gabriel, Richard A. 
Gadarowski, James J. 
Gaetje, Frank C. 
Gagnon, Donald L. 
Gaither, John B. 
Galaida, Michael A. 
Garber, William B., Jr. 
Garcia, Henry G. 
Gardiner, Jan P. 
Gardner, Benjamin R. 
Gaston, Hardie M. 
Gates, Elmer A. 
Gauger, George H. 
Gawronski, Kenneth 


E. 
Gelb, Alvin R. 
Gentner, William E. 
George. James D. 
George, Raymond L. 
Geraghty, James D. 
Geyer, Albert P., Jr. 
Gibbs, William B. 
Gilmore, Gerald T. 
Giuntini, Charles H. 
Givens, John W. 
Glase, Peter J. 
Glass, Allen F. 
Godfrey, Gary C. 
Godfrey, Jeffrey H. 
Godwin, Harry M. 
Golas, Robert J. 
Gomsrud, Lowell R. 
Gonzalez, John A. 
Gooch, Gerald L. 
Goodman, Euell D. 
Goodman, Hubert C., 


Grammel, Ronald G. 
Graser, Alfred J. 
Gray, Roy V. 

Green, J D. 
Griffin, Sanford W., Jr. 
Grippe, Jerome P. 
Grosso, Gerard S. 
Grotheer, Allan J. 
Grubar, Joseph J. 
Gryniuk, Bernard P. 
Guillot, Lloyd J. 
Guimond, Paul R. 
Gulliksen, John E. 


Haas, Charles W., II 

Haddock, Spencer R. 

Hadlock, Walter J. 

Hagen, Christian G., 
In 


Halberg, Richard C., 
Jr. 

Hall, Philip L. 

Halleck, Robert H. 

Hamburger, Kenneth 
E 


Haraszko, Dennis A. 
Harbold, William A. 
Hardy, Bob A. 
Hardy, John L., III 
Harris, Philip R. 
Harris, Terrance B. 
Harrison, George C. 
Harrison, Thomas R. 
Hasse, Max A., III 
Hauser, Donald G. 
Hayashida, Myron K. 
Haydon, David E. 
Hazelton, William C. 
Herbert, Sherrill G. 
Heckmann, Richard J. 
Heger, Richard G. 
Hegg, George H. 
Helmick, Richard A. 
Henderson, Robert S. 
Hess, Michel E. 
Hetherly, David C. 
Hibbard, Jack 
Higginbotham, 
Norman D. 
Hill, Wayne S. 
Hillard, David F. 
Hiller, Jack H. 
Hines, Kerry L. 
Hite, Ronald V. 
Hodges, Edwin C. 
Hodor, Robert P. 
Hoefier, John L. 
Hoekelman, Thomas 
F. 
Hoff, Richard L. 
Holler, Joseph C. 
Hollingsworth, 
Ronald T. 
Holmes, Jack J. 
Holsome, Welton C. 
Holt, Wayland T. 
Holtz, Charles A. 
Holtz, William J. 
Hospodar, William G. 
Houck, Merle L. 
Houston, James A. 
Huber, Charles M. 
Huber, Walter D. 
Hudson, Kelly S. 
Hunt, Leon T. 
Hutchins, Paul D. 
Hunter, Ronald E. 
Iacino, David 
Igel, Peter A. 
Incendio, Joseph R. 
Inman, Paul M. 
Isaac, Alfred G. 
Jackson, George B. 
Jackson, Richard E. 
James, Langley B. 
Jenkins, George D. 
Jiles, James H. 
Jimeniz, Robert J. 
John, Jim P. 
Johnson, Charles L. 
Johnson, Donald R. 
Johnson, Richard T. 
Johnston, Julius C. 
Jones, Buddington 
B., Jr. 
Jones, Donald L. 
Jones, Herman H. 
Jones, Joseph B., Jr. 
Jones, Philip A. 
Jones, William A. 
Jordon, Jack D. 
Jordan, Robert K., Jr. 
Jorgensen, Michael R. 
Julian, Robert A., Jr. 
Jzyk, Theodore J., Jr. 


Kalen, John J. 
Kane, Mark A. 


Kaufman, Benjamin J. 


Kavanaugh, Kenneth 
J. 
Kawamoto, Spencer K. 
Keating, Ronald F. 
Kedra, Martin J., Jr. 
Keefer, Ellis B., Jr. 
Keenan, Robert L. 
Keeshan, Edward J., 
Jr. 
Keller, David M. 
Kelley, Richard J. 
Kelly, James A., Jr. 
Kelly, James P. 
Kelly, Robert J. 
Kelly, Thomas O. 
Kendall, Arnold E. 
Kendall, Glen R. 
Kendra, Joseph A. 
Kendy, Joseph, Jr. 
Kennedy, Condon P. 
Kennedy, Peter B, 
Kernahan, Gregory P. 
Jr. 
Kerr, William B. 
Kerrigan, Robert J. 
Kesler, Robert W. 
Kevitz, Eric A. 
Keyes, Joseph E. 
Kidd, Wayne E. 
Kiely, William L. 
Kievenaar, Henry A., 
Jr. 
Kindergan, John F. 
King, Henry C., Jr. 
King, Jay P. 
Kirk, Bedford J., Jr. 
Kirsch, Carl V. 
Kitchen, Walton J., Jr. 
Klein, George C. 
Klint, Ernest K. 
Knotts, Ralph D. 
Kochenour, Neil K. 
Kolanowski, Stanley J. 
Konig, Lawrence K. A. 
Kormanik, Robert 
Korponai, David A. 
Kozak, Peter T. 
Kramer, William J. 
Kraus, John D., Jr. 
Krause, Michael D. 
Kruger, Lawrence J. 
Krummenacker, 
George G. 
Kubal, Ralph R. 
Kubicek, Charles K. 
Kyle, William T., Jr. 
LaButti, Ronald J. 
Lamarine, Paul A. 
Lamoureux, Michael 
P: 
Landđowski, Robert R. 
Laney, John T., III 
Lang, Lawrence A. 
Lange, David L. 
Lanier, Tharan J. 
Lanning, James W. 
Larkin, Andrew M., Jr. 
Larson, Edward B., Jr, 
Larson, Thomas R. 
Latimer, William E. Jr. 
Laughton, Sherman 
M 


Lawless, James G. 
Leary, Robert N. 
Lee, Robert E. 
Lee, Robert E. 
Lehner, Jon O. 
Lehowicz, Larry G. 
Leve, Bruce A. 
Lewis, Dennis A. 
Lewis, James M. 
Leyendecker, John S., 
Jr. 
Lincoln, Daniel B. 
Lindman, Alan A. 
Lindsay, David O. 
Lindstrom, Lawrence 
A. 


Lisech, Howard D. 
Loar, Jerry E. 
Lockart, Henry C. 
Lollis, Stuart H. 
Londino, Nicholas J., 
Jr. 
Lopez, Robert B. 
Lord, John M. 
Lorenz, John F. 
Losey, Myron D. 
Lottman, Bruce R. 
Lovelace, Frederick W. 
Lowe, Richard A. 
Lowthian, John T. 
Loyd, Gerald E. 
Lum, Franklin T. S. 
Lumb, Randolph C. 
Lundquist, Loren G. 
Lundy, Robert J., Jr. 
Mabie, Gordon W. 
MacDonald, Clifford 
M., Jr. 
MacDonald, Terence S. 
Mahn, Michael J. 
MaKieve, Michael M. 
Manhart, Michael H. 
Manke, Bruce B. 
Mann, William H., III 
Manske, Tad P. 
Marcy, John 
Marler, Richard L. 
Marlow, Michael M. 
Marsh, David R. 
Martin, Edward G. 
Martin, Jim I. 
Martin, Loren D, 
Martin, Peter R. 
Martin, Steven J. 
Martinez, Fernando 
Masso, Frank J., Jr. 
Mathieu, Jean-Paul E. 
Matlesky, Gerald G. 
Matrosic, Charles A. 
Maulella, Vincent M. 
Mazik, Peter D. 
McAdams, Thomas A. 
McCann, Wayne D. 
McCloskey, John S. 
McClure, John A. 
McClure, Robert N. 
McConnell, Jeffrey A. 
McCormick, James M. 
McCoy, Frederick W., 
Jr. 
McCoy, Harry A. 
McCracken, Dudley J., 
Jr. 
McFarlin, Robert P. 
McGowan, Duncan 8. 
McGown, Michael D. 
McGrath, Dennis J. 
McGrath, Francis C., 
III 


McIntosh, Bruce A. 

Melvor, Thomas R. 

McKinney, Wilson W. 

McLaughlin, Richard 
J 


McNeill, David, Jr. 
McTigue, Norman P. 
Meabon, David L. 
Medlock, Ralph E., Jr 
Meixell, David O. 
Mellett, Richard E. 
Mendel, William W. 
Menig, David B. 
Menzel, Sewall H. 
Merkle, William F., III 
Messinger, Boyd R. 
Metzgar, William H., 
Jr. 
Mietus, John R. 
Mikula, Emery G. 
Miller, David E. 
Miller, John W., Jr. 
Miller, William G., Jr. 
Milo, Lawrence J. 
Mingo, Frederick A. 
Mirus, John E. 
Mitchell, David A. 
Mize, Arthur C., Jr. 
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Moebes, Jerry W. 
Moehrl, Michael F. 
Montgomery, John L. 
Moody, Robert W., Jr. 
Mooney, Howard T., Ir. 
Moore, John E., Ir. 
Moore, Peter C. 
Morasco, Francis M. 
Morgan, Ronnie L. 
Morig, Robert D. 
Morimoto, Warren 8. 
Morin, Dennis L. 
Morse, Jan R. 
Mortimer, Stanley M. 
Morton, Frederic W., 
Jr. 
Moser, John T. 
Moss, John L. 
Mullen, James F. 
Munera, Antonio, III 
Murphy, Michael K. 
Murphy, Robert M., Jr. 
Murray, David J. 
Murray, Kenneth L. 
Murray, Thomas R., 
Jr. 
Musante, Louis P. 
Nagy. Edward L. 
Neeb, Randall 
Neese, Jimmie M. 
Nelsen, James W. 
Nester, Harley D. 
Nielsen, Alan R. 
Nieman, Lowell T. 
Nisbet, Gerald D. 
Noble, William C. 
Norris, John H. 
Norton, Robert C., Jr. 
Nugent, Thomas 
Nunnally, Charles E. 
O'Brien, Daniel T. 
O'Brien, Thomas M. 
O’Brien, William H. 
O'Bryan, James M. 
O'Connor, Edward T., 
Jr. 
O’Doa, David P. 
O'Donnell, Robert M. 
Odum, Michael R. R. 
O'Grady, Martin J. 
O'Mara, Timothy M. 
Onweller, Arthur E. 
Orell, Seth R. 
Osterlin, Howard P. 
Ostertag. William J., 
Jr. 
O'Sullivan, Kevin 
E. F. 
Paduch, Dale F. 
Page, Donald G. 
Pagonis, William G. 
Palanchar, James M. 
Palumbo, Guy B. 
Pappas, John E. 
Patch, George E. 
Paton, Thomas D. 
Patterson, Alexander 
W 


Patulea, Gregory N. 
Peake, Charles A. 
Pearson, William R. 
Peckett, Jack E, 
Pedersen, William N. 


Pert, Agu 

Peterson, Jay R. 
Pfeffer, Albert J., III 
Pfeiff, William P. 
Pheeney, Walter T. 
Pickett, George E., Jr. 
Pickthall, Thomas W. 
Pilant, Dale L. 

Pike, A. Nolan, III 
Pinnell, Steven S. 
Pitt, Alan B. 

Pitt, Don L. 

Plaut, Peter K. 
Plumadore, Jan H. 
Polliard, John ©. 
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Polonitza, Edmund 
„ 

Poole, Kenneth A. 

Potter, Gerald D. 

Pozzetta, George E. 

Prentice, Eugene 
M., III 

Price, Jerry C. 

Price, Robert D. 

Principe, John J., Ir. 


Rodier, William I., III 
Roemer, Harold E., Jr. 
Rogers, Arthur N., III 
Rolland, Daryl L. 
Roochvarg, Alan C. 
Rosler, Edward F. 
Ross, Anthony F. 
Rowe, Charles K. 
Rowland, Michael Y. 
Rubin, Leonard J. 


Prischmann, Rudnitsky, Marvin 
Clinton R. Rundquist, James W. 

Prohaska, Thomas G. Rutt, Richard T. 

Propp, Carl R. Ruzyla, Lawrence 


Proto, Francis J. 
Przybylski, John J. 
Puckett, John D. 
Pullen, Peter W. 
Pullins, Jerald L. 
Pulsts, Peteris . 
Quesnel, John R. 
Quirk, Michael F. 
Racine, Maurice D. 
Rafanelli, Gene H. 
Rayman, John R. 
Rea, Sam W. P., Jr. 
Read, Bruce H. 
Reaves, Donald W. 
Redmond, James P. 
Reeves, Howard R. 
Regan, Ronald T. 


Ryan, Michael J. 
Ryan, Michael L. 
Sadler, Larry D. 
Sanford, Teddy H., Jr. 
Sarno, Dominico 
Satkevich, Paul 
Sauter, William A. 
Scardina, John A. 
Scecina, Joseph T. 
Schaaf, Clifford C., 
Jr. 
Schantz, Vincent L. 
Schimmel, David W. 
Schlangen, Joseph A. 
Schmidt, Edward M. 
Schmidt, Robert J. 
Schoeller, Herbert J., 
Jr. 
Schwartz, Ronald J. 
Schwartz, Thomas M. 
Seelig, Louis C. 


Reynolds, Seketa, Charles S. 
George W., Jr. Semon, Martin R. 

Rice, Bradley 8 Sepsi, Gary J. 

Richardson, Sestili, Robert J. 
Charles D. Shafer, Lee D. 


. Shaker, Richard A. 
Shannon, Kenneth M. 


Riggs, John P Sharratt, Thomas B. 

Rimm, William R Sheak, Jack C. 

Riscavage, Shepherd, David A. 
George A., Ir Shimotori, Gene N. 


Rivard, James L. 
Roach, John H., Jr. 
Roberts, Harlan E. 
Robinson, John C. 
Robinson, 

Robert R., III 
Robinson, Winston T. 
Rodgers, Roland F. 


Simmons, Douglas C. 
Simmons, Douglas M. 
Simus, John O. 
Slabaugh, Bryce L. 
Slama, Richard A. 
Sligar, Norman F. 
Smay. Donald R. 
Smith, Billy P. 


Stanley. 


Smith, Charlie W. 
Smith, Elijah H., Jr. 
Smith, John C. 
Smith, Raymond C., 
Jr. 
Smith, Stephen C. 
Smith, Walton N. 
Smothers, Curtis R. 
Sneider, Anton C. 
Snow, Joseph T. 
Sombart, Rolland A. 


Swink, Terry E. 
Swiss, Jeffrey A. 
Taylor, James V., Jr. 
Teates, Hunter B. 
Tedesco, Vincent J., Jr. 
Tellis, Andrew J. 
Tepedino, Michael E. 
Terry, Robert B., Jr. 
Textor, William M., Jr. 
Thackston, Bruce L. 
Thalken, Thomas D. 


Sommer, John R., Jr. Therrell, Brock M. 
Sommerkamp, RobertThie, Harry J. 
M. 


Thies, Bobby L. 


Sorensen, Kenneth C. Thimsen, Jeffrey J. 


Spells, John D. 


Thompson, Donald L. 


Speranza, Nicholas P. Thompson, Harold J. 
Sprouse, Charles T., Jr. Thwing, Theodore N. 


Stack, John J. 
Stafford, Stanley D. 


Tinari, Frank D. 
Tingle, Gordon W. 


Stanberry, Marlin E. Tivol, Edwin A. 


Jr. 


Furman K., Toney, Elizer 


Tornabene, William S. 


Staples, Arthur W., II L. 
Starkey, James A., Jr. Torres, Walter, Jr. 


Starnes, John L. 


Townsend. Elester C. 


Starzynski, James R. Traskey, John P. 


Statz, John R., Jr. 
Stearns, Craig B. 
Steffick, John S. 
Steltmann, Harry F. 
Stephens, James ©. 
Sterling, Dale M. 
Stewart, James B. 
Stewart, Robert L. 
Stewart, William 
Jr. 
Stickler, Tom E. 


Travis, George J., Jr. 
Trotsky, Joseph E. 
Tschanz, Arnold T. 
Tucker, Edwin H. 
Tunin, Ronnie M. 
Turner, Joseph J. 
Turner, William E. 
Tuttle, Herbert M. 


T., Underwood, Alan K. 


Underwood, John L. 
Underwood, Lawrence 
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Vingelen, Allan D. 
Vik, James F. 
Wagner, Frank J., Jr. 
Wahl, William E. 
Walbeck. Daryl G. 
Walker, Charles A. 
Walker, Charles L. 
Walker, Patrick E. 
Walker, Thomas M. 
Ward, Emmett J. 
Warner, Alvin L., III 
Watson, Gordon E. 
Weatherspoon, 
Charles P. 
Weatherwax, Wallace 
W 


Webb, William F. 
Weeden, Donald C. 
Weichel, Frederick P., 
Jr. 
Welch, Alan H. 
Wells, Geoffrey F. 
Welsh, William E. 
Wettack, John T., III 
Wetzel, David C. 
Wetzel, Lawrence R. 
Whalen, Roy E. 
Whitaker, James P. 
White, Edwin J. 
Whitehorne, Joseph 
W. A., IV 
Whitmer, Bruce L. 
Whitney, James I. 
Whitney, Roger B. 
Whitten, Wilburn L. 
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Williams, Edward G. 
Williams, Gary E. 
Williams, Oler P., Jr. 
Williford, Loyd E. 
Willis, Dudley H. 
Willis, Ralph H. 
Wilson, James L. 
Wilson, Robert D., Jr. 
Wilson, William W. 
Winkler, Karl F. 
Winslow, Wendelin W. 
Wiser, James W. 
Wolfe, Bert P., Jr. 
Wolfgang, John R. 
Womack, Robert L. 
Wood, Marion D., Jr. 
Wood, Norman, M., Jr. 
Wood, William R., Jr. 
Woodbury, Kenneth 
M 


Woods, James H. 
Work, Samuel C. 
Wrenn, Norris C. 
Yamada, Earl M. 
Yenrick, Philip C. 
Yolch, Andrew A. 
Young, Philip W. 
Youngblood, Norman 
E., III 
Zaccaria, Michael A. 
Zacheis, David W. 
Zanca, Peter A. 
Zelten, Robert A. 
Zerofsky, Michael C. 
Zigo, Paul E. 


Wickens, Donaldson V Zipp, Kenneth A. 


Wilder, Thomas F. 
Wiley, Howard L. 


Zitz, John E. 
Zolkiwsky, Donald J. 


Stisitis, Robert P. 
Stock, Mark W. 

Stocker, Ralph F. 
Stolte, Robert R. 


O. 
Vail, Leslie B., Jr. 
Van Horn, John B. 
Van Matre, Donald G., 


Stone, Haskel P., Jr. Jr. 
Stone, Paul W., Jr. Van Stone, Donald L., 
Stroup, Loyd R. Jr. 


Studt, Steven A. 
Stulak, John Velkey, Robert J. 
Sullivan, Dennis J. Vennard, Gerald A. 
Sullivan, Timothy J. Verdier, Douglas L. 
Sumner, William Q. Veselka, Shelburne J. 
Surowiec, Arthur E. Viall, Charles C., Jr. 
Sutton, Boyd D. Vice, John W. 
Swanson, Roland I.,Vigue, Ronald L. 

Jr. Villiere, George J. 


Van Winkle, James C. 


Wilkerson, James V. Zugmier, George A. 
Wilkinson, Terry W. Zweig, Richard N. 


WITHDRAWAL 


Executive nomination withdrawn from 
the Senate March 11 (legislative day of 
March 9), 1964: 


POSTMASTER 
The nomination sent to the Senate on 
February 3, 1964, of Gordon P. Atwell to be 
postmaster at Clarence, in the State of New 
York. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Louis W. Kaufmann 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 11, 1964 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to express my deepest 
sympathy to Mrs. Louis W. Kaufmann 
and Lt. Louis W. Kaufmann, Jr., on the 
passing of one of Staten Island’s most 
foremost citizens, Louis W. Kaufmann. 

Louie Kaufmann was “Mr. Real Es- 
tate” of Staten Island. The high re- 
gard in which all segments of his indus- 
try, the banking industry, the legal field, 
and the county, city, and Federal Gov- 
ernment, held him was a source of pride 
to all Staten Islanders. 

He will be missed by all who knew 
him, but his wife and son may take 
some comfort in the knowledge that his 
good life will be rewarded in the next. 


Chamberlain Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 11, 1964 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, it 
has been my practice since first becoming 
a Member of Congress to solicit the views 
of the citizens of the Sixth Congressional 
District of Michigan early in each ses- 
sion of Congress. I recently received the 
computer tabulation of my eighth an- 
nual questionnaire and I hasten to make 
the results public. It is especially note- 
worthy that while 56 percent favored the 
recent tax cut bill, 85 percent said that 
Federal spending should be cut to com- 
pensate for the loss of revenues due to 
the $114 billion tax reduction. Fur- 
thermore, 77 percent said that they were 
opposed to any further increases in the 
Federal debt ceiling. This response 


leaves little doubt that the public de- 
mands a cut in Federal spending and an 
end to budget deficits. 

I would also point out the response to 
questions about proposals to alleviate 
unemployment which revealed that 27 
percent favored, while 55 percent op- 
posed, the 35-hour workweek and 33 
percent favored and 50 percent opposed 
the attempt to discourage overtime work 
by requiring doubletime wage rates for 
such work. Because of the industrial- 
ized character of the Sixth District, I 
believe that these figures are significant. 

The wheat deal was another topic that 
evoked a decided opinion with 76 percent 
saying that credit should not be extended 
to Communist countries purchasing U.S. 
surplus wheat. From the time this 
wheat deal was in the rumor state, I have 
expressed my disapproval of it, and Iam 
gratified that so many are in agreement. 
This substantiates the position of those 
of us who have twice voted not to grant 
such credit and questions the wisdom of 
the administration in forcing Congress to 
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meet as late as Christmas Eve in order 
to defeat the previous decisions of the 
House. 

As in Congress, the foreign aid pro- 
gram was given a critical review by those 
answering the poll, with 54 percent stat- 
ing that the program should be de- 
creased and 20 percent that it be discon- 
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tinued altogether. And in reading over 
the many individual comments added to 
many thousands of these questionnaires, 
I find there is also great concern over 
the present conduct of our foreign policy. 
There is widespread agreement that it 
lacks direction and firmness. 
The questionnaire results follow: 


Chamberlain questionnaire 


Do * fa vor 


. Changing the present line of Presidential succession (Speaker of the House now suc- 


s Vice President)? 
2. Civil-rights legislation to— 


Insure equal access to public accommodations? 65 21 14 
Protect voting rights ib Federal elections: 90 4 6 
Enforce public school 9 8 51 32 17 
Give permanent status to Civil Rights Commission? 36 33 31 
3. Proposals to alleviate unemployment by— 
A 35-hour work week 27 55 18 
e double-time wage rates for o vertime?. 33 50 17 
4. The administration’s request for— 
Domestic Peace Corps? Sy 40 38 22 
Youth Conservation Corps? -| 59 22 19 
Federal mass transit aid program? 17 49 34 
Increased area redevelopment program -| % 38 26 
New Cabinet Department of Urban Affairs? -| 19 5i 27 
Increased national debt ceiling? 8 77 15 
5. Federal tax reduction at this time?. 56 31 13 
6. 9 ien A spending to compensate for the loss of revenues if tax reduction e 5 = 
pk yt REONT TARA Be RT EE SSE WEE SSN SEDER GSS oS 
7. mending the me Constitution to permit Bible reading and prayers in public schools on a % F- 7 
8. ——— 15 “oe 1903 Canal Zone Treaty with Panama? 37 44 19 
9. Giving the President authority to extend eredit to Communist countries purchasing sur- 
c ²˙:m ̃ UwU Hm ——kT.. —— 14 76 10 


10. Providing medical care ſor the elderly by 


Increasing social security taxes to finance hos 

-Anderson approach) 

A tax credit for Federal financing for private ti es for both ste 
and hospital care for those over 65 (Bow bill)? 


for thems over 65 (King 


No Federal participation in this field? 
Other or not sure 


Pi 
e and nursing home costs 


11. The President has requested $3,400,000,000 —— foreign aid next year ($40,000,000 more 


than this year). This program should 


What’s Good About Foreign Aid? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 11, 1964 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, it is gen- 
erally agreed that what we are seeking 
to accomplish in our foreign aid pro- 
gram is a mutual effort on the part of 
the United States and the receiving 
country to develop new resources in or- 
der to build the kind of society and econ- 
omy which will eventually be self-sus- 
taining. We trust that this effort will 
assist nations to keep in step with the 
modern world, to realize their potentials 
economically, and to realize political 
self-determination. This is the third in 
a series of articles which I hope to insert 
in the Recorp in order to provide new 
insights into the AID program by 
familiarization on a project-to-project 
basis. 

The manner of implementing foreign 
aid in a specific country depends to a 
large extent on their potential and level 
of progress. Most often qualified man- 
agerial and technical personnel are lack- 


ing. Take the Philippines, for example— 
an advanced country which covers an 
area of 115,600 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of 29,600,000. Its gross national 
product in 1962 was $3,880 million with a 
per capita gross national product of $121. 
It is a primarily agricultural country 
with a hot, humid climate in the low- 
lands and varying temperatures in the 
highlands. 

In major manufacturing, it is limited 
to the textile industry. The Philippines 
has benefited from 50 years of American 
sovereignty and its potential has led to 
a strong emphasis on joint effort with 
the Philippine Government complement- 
ing our aid with local funds. 

A good example of this approach is the 
Industrial Development Center—IDC— 
whose objective, when it was established 
in 1954, was to stimulate systematic in- 
dustrial growth, particularly in small and 
medium businesses, by providing needed 
industrial know-how and managerial, 
supervisory, and technical skills. 

In this pursuit IDC has performed a 
variety of useful functions. In the fi- 
nancial realm, it has provided financial 
counseling and project evaluation, be- 
sides the administration of productivity 
loans for new operations or foreign 
equipment. On the engineering and 
plant level, IDC has employed Ameri- 
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can know-how both to solve technologi- 
cal problems through such techniques 
as inplant audits and analysis of inplant 
engineering and general management 
and to facilitate labor productivity 
through such techniques as job evalua- 
tion programs and workflow charts. On 
the management plane, thousands of 
Filipinos and also foreigners have bene- 
fited in skills, attitudes, and knowledge 
from tours abroad and from the different 
training services—seminars, workshops, 
courses, and discussion. On the pub- 
licity side, its published matter: reports, 
magazines, brochures, and leaflets have 
been well distributed, while its technical 
library of 20,000 volumes has served 
students, and business, and industrial 
personnel. 

Now that the Center is firmly estab- 
lished, AID along with the Philippine 
Government, has begun relinquishing as 
of February 15 of this year its interest 
in IDC to a privately operated Philippine 
foundation which will continue its func- 
tions and retain some of the present per- 
sonnel. As with all AID projects, a 
terminal date, in this case 10 years, will 
be met, although some interest and sup- 
port will continue through fiscal year 

5. 

AID is quite pleased with the Indus- 
trial Development Center—and well it 
might be. During its short life it has 
helped substantially the founding of 
small enterprises in the islands. 
Through joint projects such as this one, 
our country is helping the Filipinos to 
help themselves build a vigorous private 
enterprise system. 


Diamond Jubilee of Orange County, Calif. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 11, 1964 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, on this 
day in 1889 the Legislature of the State 
of California created Orange County by 
separating the southeast section of the 
then-existing Los Angeles County at the 
San Gabriel River. This action culmi- 
nated a drive initiated by Orange County 
leaders as early as 1848. How appro- 
priate that 75 years later the Bureau of 
the Budget should have taken the steps 
necessary to create for Orange County 
a metropolitan area status separate from 
Los Angeles. 

I trust the Members of this august 
body will indulge a prideful reference, 
then, to the diamond jubilee celebra- 
tion being opened in the great and beau- 
tiful county of Orange. Proud of the 
great heritage of the ranchos that 
marked the beginning of man's orga- 
nized efforts to realize the bounty of her 
rich soil, the county still counts among 
its industrious agriculturalists and civic 
leaders the progenitors of the Yorba 
family. The first Yorba entered Orange 
County in 1769 in the company of Span- 
iards led by Don Gaspar de Portola. 
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The Mission of San Juan Capistrano 
was established in 1776 on the first leg 
of the first California highway known 
in those days as El Camino Real—the 
Kings Highway. 

Soon the territory now known as 
Orange County was a mission plus a 
cluster of ranchos. The names of which 
flavor the nomenclature of cities, streets, 
and institutions; Rancho San Juan de 
Santa Ana, Rancho Los Bolsas, Rancho 
La Habra, Rancho Los Alamitos. In all, 
some 22 ranchos flourished in the area. 
When California became a State there 
were only two settlements in all of the 
county; one being in San Juan Capis- 
trano and the other in Santa Ana. Now 
the estimated population of the county 
is a little over 1 million, with over 25 
cities. 

Having passed through a period of 
high density farm and orchard activity 
with an industry base dominated by oil 
extraction and processing in the period 
from the formation of the county up to 
World War II, the immediate history has 
been one of dynamic growth which 
coupled expansion of population with 
the location and development of diversi- 
fied industry, commerce and services. 
While the average rate of growth in the 
United States for counties as a whole 
between 1950-60 was approximately 18.5 
percent and the average for the State 
of California was 48.5 percent, the rate 
of growth for Orange County was about 
290 percent. This experience speaks 
highly of the natural and manmade cli- 
mate of Orange County. We have a view 
of the future which is exciting and chal- 
lenging. The demonstrated ability and 
readiness of the responsible leadership 
of Orange County to meet and solve the 
problems brought by the dynamics of 
change and growth does great credit 
to the county, cities, and other political 
subdivisions which are under law re- 
quired and authorized to keep the prob- 
lems under control by planning and by 
executive action. 

Today the diamond jubilee celebra- 
tion is in full sway in the city of Hunt- 
ington Beach. This celebration is 
highly justified and most timely. It 
does great credit to the executive sec- 
retary of the Huntington Beach Cham- 
ber of Commerce, William Gallienne, 
that he led the sponsoring group for the 
observance of this significant milestone 
in the history of a great county in a 
great State and a great Nation. In my 
absence from my home district, I send 
my warm congratulations and saluta- 
tion to this festive occasion. 


Medical Care for the Elderly 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 11, 1964 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, with 
previous permission, I submit for the 
Recorp the text of my testimony before 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
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on the administration’s medical care for 
the elderly proposal, H.R. 3920: 


TESTIMONY OF CARLTON R. SICKLES, DEMO- 
CRAT, OF MARYLAND, ON H.R. 3920, SUB- 
MITTED TO THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON WAYS 
AND MEANS, JANUARY 23, 1964 
Mr. Chairman, I would like to suggest two 

basic reasons for supporting the administra- 

tion’s plan for medical care for the elderly. 

First, it is better for a person to pay about 
$13 a year while he is working for a wide 
range of health insurance benefits when he 
retires, than to pay from $100 to $300 a year 
when he is not working for much more lim- 
ited benefits offered under a private insur- 
ance plan. 

Second, it is better for citizens of Mary- 
land and other States to have elderly resi- 
dents covered by nationwide, prepaid, con- 
tributory health insurance benefits system 
than to require the States to dip deeply into 
their tax revenues to finance the cost of a 
medical care welfare program for a restricted 
number of its older citizens. 

These two considerations affect my col- 
leagues from the other States as well. If 
only for these reasons, this committee should 
give the whole House an early opportunity 
to vote on the bill under consideration today. 

There has been a great deal of expert tes- 
timony before this committee documenting 
the needs of older people for assistance in 
meeting the high costs of medical care, es- 
pecially care in hospitals. I am in complete 
agreement that the need is urgent, and that 
all older people should be able to obtain 
medical care without depleting their life 
savings to pay insurance premiums or having 
to pay the catastrophic costs of a long ill- 
ness, and without the requirement of a wel- 
fare means test. 

I would like to stress two aspects of the 
medical care issue in my testimony today: 
First, the generally lower incomes of older 
people, making it difficult for them to meet 
the costs of their medical needs; and second, 
the importance of the provision in the bill 
for skilled nursing-home care, which per- 
haps has been lost sight of in the stress on 
the high cost of hospital stays. I would 
like to discuss these aspects in terms of the 
situation in Maryland. 

We may generally divide our older citizens 
into four groups: 

First, those dependent on Government as- 
sistance to meet their medical needs whether 
it be the Old Age Assistance program 
(OAA), or the Medical Aid to the Aged 
program (MAA). There were approximately 
15,000 recipients of this aid in Maryland in 
1962 or about 7 percent of our 230,000 elderly 
people over 65. 

Second, a group of elderly with incomes 
below what the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics describes is needed for a modest but ade- 
quate living, but not receiving public assist- 
ance although many may be eligible for it. 
Very few of the elderly in this category have 
private insurance. Those that do, have high- 
cost low-benefit policies. About 33 percent 
of our elderly Marylanders were in this cate- 
gory in 1962. 

Third, is a group whose income is near or 
above the modest but adequate level but who 
have difficulty meeting the high costs of pri- 
vate health insurance and the costs of long- 
term serious illness. Within this group, al- 
most all of the older citizens cannot afford, 
without help from resources other than in- 
come, the health services to meet special 
needs; for example, they cannot afford long- 
term stays in nursing homes. Over half of 
the people in this group have some form of 
private insurance, but it constitutes a major 
drain on their limited resources, and is often 
inadequate coverage. The better Blue Cross 
hospital plan in which Maryland’s elderly 
who require health insurance may partici- 
pate, costs over $260 per year per family. 
About 50 percent of our elderly Marylanders 
are in this category. 
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Finally, here is a fourth group whose in- 
come and assets enable them to both meet 
the high costs of health insurance and han- 
die a financially debilitating illness. The 
small group comprises the remainder of our 
elderly citizens. 

Let us focus attention on those elderly in 
the second category who live in or near 
poverty. The income levels in Maryland for 
qualifying for medical assistance for the 
aged make it very difficult for many citizens 
who need help to receive benefits. The 
limits for eligibility for the Maryland MAA 
programs are $1,140 for an individual and 
$1,560 for a couple or approximately $95 per 
month for individuals and $130 per month 
for couples. Under this severe income lim- 
itation, we find situations, for instance, in 
Baltimore, where among those elderly fami- 
lies who are living in poverty with incomes 
of less than $2,000 about one-third could not 
qualify for MAA on the basis of income. In 
view of this, it is understandable that the 
Baltimore City Commission for the Aged, the 
Republican mayor of Baltimore, and the 
Democratic city council president have en- 
dorsed the administration’s medicare bill. 

Another problem arises because many of 
those whose income is so low that they could 
qualify for MAA, do not apply for the pro- 
gram. Of course, most States, including 
Maryland, have factors affecting eligibility 
other than income, Although the Maryland 
MAA program has no relative responsibility 
clause, nor property lien clause, it does limit 
personal property including the case value 
of life insurance. It is my feeling that the 
principal reason keeping older persons from 
applying for this public assistance is their 
unwillingness to experience the feeling of 
shame, loss of dignity, and invasion of pri- 
vacy associated with the means test. 

Indicative of this, is a recent article which 
appeared in the Baltimore Sun regarding a 
meeting between the city health commis- 
sioner, Dr. Farber, and officials of the medical 
profession, regarding how to reach over 
8,000 people in Baltimore whom, it was 
thought, needed MAA assistance, but had not 
applied for the program. The medical pro- 
fession’s answer to this problem is to shift 
the means test from the welfare department 
to the health department, and somehow 
through this magic formula eliminate the 
objections of our proud oldsters. 

This same article discusses the problem 
of “urging more doctors to accept aged pa- 
tients in the program.” Evidently, problems 
have arisen regarding MAA beneficiaries who 
could not locate physicians to care for them 
in some parts of Baltimore. In order to cor- 
rect this situation, I have been informed 
that the Baltimore City Medical Society has 
circulated a memo to its members, urging 
them to participate in the MAA program, and 
stating that while it (MAA) may not be per- 
fect, it is better than the socialistic alterna- 
tive now before Congress. 

Another shortcoming of the MAA program 
as it operates in Maryland is the practice 
whereby MAA patients admitted to hospitals 
for treatment become staff patients and 
thereby lose their choice of physicians. Their 
regular physician can care for them in the 
hospital only if he agrees not to receive 
payment for his services. 

In fairness to members of the medical 
profession, it should be noted that they are 
supporting efforts being made to liberalize 
the MAA program by the addition of nurs- 
ing-home care which is not presently avail- 
able and by more flexible income limitations. 
As in other States, however, the realities of 
the demands on a State budget sometimes 
force a delay in needed . In the 
recent session of the Maryland General As- 
sembly, the State health department rec- 
ommended the inclusion of flexible income 
limits for the chronically ill, and increased 
dental and eyeglass care under the MAA pro- 
gram and requested $150,000 in State funds 
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to pay for these improvements, but un- 
fortunately this item was deleted from the 
budget. 

The question which, of course, arises is 
why can't the State of Maryland be more 
liberal in their standards of eligibility and 
also in the extent to which they meet the 
costs of these health services, especially 
for the poverty stricken. The fact is many 
of the States, including Maryland, are mak- 
ing a real effort to provide more medical care 
for the aged. But, the burden is heavy and 
the extent to which they can go—in the 
judgment of the State officials—has real 
limits. Mrs. Margaret Schweinhaut, chair- 
man of Maryland Commission on Aging, 
noted recently that 4 years ago, the State ap- 
propriated 63% million for hospital care of 
the indigent; last year, it appropriated $11 
million for this purpose. And this cannot be 
the end to increased costs. 

Mrs. Schweinhaut referred to the hospital 
costs analysis survey made by the Hospital 
Council of Maryland which indicated the 
present cost of hospitalization for one per- 
son per day now averages $35.34, a rise of 
$4.25 in 1 year. All States, including Mary- 
land, are confronted with the need for in- 
creased appropriations in the face of their 
limited sources of revenue. These costs are 
increasing despite the large share provided 
by the Federal Government in meeting medi- 
cal ald to the aged costs. 

If the King-Anderson bill is enacted, 
Maryland and other States would not be 
burdened by these millions of dollars in 
State costs and all their senior citizens who 
needed these services could avail them- 
selves of these benefits. In addition, the 
elimination of the “needs test” under the 
social insurance proposal would eliminate 
most of the burdensome costs of adminis- 
tration and do away with the need of a 
bureaucracy compelled under present cir- 
cumstances to invade the privacy of our sen- 
lor citizens. 

In discussing the circumstances of the 
aged in the first three categories I established 
earlier, I would like to focus on one partic- 
ular aspect of the bill I do not believe has 
been given the importance it merits in the 
discussions thus far. This is the provision 
in the King-Anderson bill for up to 180 days 
of nursing-home care and up to 240 visits 
for home health care which would meet the 
needs of many elderly patients at a low cost. 

Few elderly people can meet the costs of 
nursing homes out of their own incomes. 
Nationally, 3 out of 4 elderly families 
and 9 out of 10 elderly individuals would be 
unable to pay as much as $250 monthly for 
nursing-home care. 

The actual costs in Maryland for nursing- 
home care are higher than $250. The average 
cost for an individual in a skilled nursing 
home in Maryland would be closer to $350 
a month. 

For those on public assistance (OAA) 
Maryland now pays $135 a month for rou- 
tine care in a nursing home, somewhat more 
if special attention is required. For example, 
if the patient needs to be fed, Maryland will 
pay from $6 to $8 daily, or about $200 a 
month. Most operators of nursing homes 
maintain that these payments do not meet 
the full costs. As I mentioned earlier, the 
MAA program does not provide any pay- 
ments for nursing-home care so this is a 
serious gap in the program. 

What about private insurance? Under the 
Maryland Hospital Service-Blue Cross plan, 
a person is entitled to 70 days of hospital 
care and/or 2 days of nursing-home care for 
each hospital day not used. Of course, the 
premium for this policy is over $260 per 
year putting it beyond the reach of many of 
our elderly citizens. Certainly such costs 
would be very difficult to meet for those in- 
dividuals with incomes under $1,500 per year 
and would be equally difficult for those 
couples with incomes under $3,000. 
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Of the two nationwide insurance com- 
panies covering the largest number of aged 
policyholders, one, the Continental Casualty, 
does not provide nursing home expenses at 
all, and the other, Mutual of Omaha, pro- 
vides $5 a day for 55 days. 

Although I have stressed the factors of 
poverty among the aged and the nursing 
home provision, it should be clear that I 
support all the provisions in the King-An- 
derson bill for the benefit of all of our elderly 
citizens. 

Iam not impressed by the argument that 
a small fraction of wealthy persons among 
those of age 65 and over who could pay for 
their own medical costs would come under 
the provisions of this bill. They need not 
avail themselves of the benefits if they are 
opposed in principle, 

In any case, they are equally entitled to 
the protection of such legislation, if enacted, 
as they are entitled to equal treatment in 
the courts, and police protection against 
threats to persons and property. All of us, 
not only the present aged, face the prospects 
of ill health if we live into the later years. 
It is a common danger that needs to be met 
by nationwide measures. 

At present it is said with much truth that 
only the very poor and the very rich can get 
the wide range of basic health services they 
need. 

The average elderly person in our country 
who has worked, raised a family, paid taxes, 
throughout his working years, has earned 
the right to be helped when, in his old age, 
he needs such help. The younger generation 
certainly prefers to provide for the future 
now rather than become a charity case in 
the future. Let us pass legislation on behalf 
of both groups; let us pass this long overdue 
legislation this year. 


Panama Canal Crisis: Glib Correspond- 
ents Have No Solution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 11, 1964 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in my 
studies of interoceanic canal history and 
problems, I long ago learned that, when 
grave crises over the Panama Canal oc- 
cur, the ensuing public interest tends to 
follow a general pattern that unfolds in 
predictable ways. The reasons that such 
prophecy is possible are that the under- 
lying questions involved relate to the 
choice of sites and types and that all 
proposals have advocates who compete, 
with arguments and counterarguments, 
setting forth the advantages and disad- 
vantages of each idea. 

Among the ideas that periodically re- 
appear as “new” ideas for solving the 
problems of transisthmian transit are 
proposals for ship tunnels through 
mountains to afford greater security 
from enemy atack. Another fantastic 
idea is for the construction of a ship 
railroad to haul vessels overland—an 
idea as old as the practice of the ancient 
Greeks on the Isthmus of Corinth. Such 
freakish proposals are stimulated by 
hysteria over “security” and “national 
defense” evoked by the advent of nu- 
clear warfare, causing many to lose sight 
of the prime purpose of a canal—the 
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safe, convenient, and economic transit 
of vessels. 

Other canal proposals include those 
of modernizing the existing Panama Ca- 
nal, the construction of a second canal 
at Nicaragua or elsewhere, and the con- 
struction of a new Panama Canal in the 
Canal Zone of so-called sea-level de- 
sign, which would require tidal locks 
near the Pacific end where the tidal 
range is greater than that at the At- 
lantic end. 

One of the ridiculous arguments used 
against the Nicaragua project was that 
barnacles falling from vessels crossing 
Lake Nicaragua would be killed by the 
fresh water of the lake, loosen, and even- 
tually fill up the lake. The principal 
contention on the part of advocates of 
canals at sea level was, and still is, the 
fallacious assumption that a canal of 
such design could not be destroyed. 

Mr. Speaker, I thought that I knew 
all the arguments for various canal pro- 
posals, especially those for a vast excava- 
tion job in the Canal Zone known as 
the sea-level project, but a new one has 
been discovered. Two young Washing- 
ton reporters, Roland Evans and Robert 
Novak, in the February 26, 1964, issue of 
the Washington Post, presented a delu- 
sive justification for this proposal: that 
top officials in Washington wish it con- 
structed in order to eliminate odious com- 
parisons between the clean, well-kept 
Canal Zone townships and “slum infested 
Panama City.” This, Mr. Speaker, is the 
contribution to history by these two en- 
terprising journalistic geniuses who some 
weeks ago visited Panama for a few days 
and suddenly found themselves experts 
on the subject of “ugly Americans” in 
the Canal Zone, who, in fact, live under 
no better conditions in the zone than 
they would in the United States for those 
of comparable education and skills. 

In a statement to the House on Janu- 
ary 21, 1964, under the title of “Evans 
and Novak: A Plan for Panama?” I 
took strong exception to a previous slan- 
derous attack by these two writers on our 
citizens in the Canal Zone. Their latest 
effusion does not indicate that they have 
learned anything of value in the inter- 
im but, instead, that they have become 
increasingly confused in the wake of 
their own propaganda. Moreover, their 
statements are so malicious and evince 
such ignorance that I feel impelled to 
comment again on their most recent ar- 
ticle. 

First, as to “Washington’s proposal 
that Panamanians be placed on the 
Canal Zone police force for the first 
time,” this is not an action that can be 
dismissed as “one small attempt at re- 
form” but as a serious and incredible 
breach of security in the lay. enforce- 
ment organization charged with heavy 
responsibilities for protecting the Pan- 
ama Canal. These writers suggest that 
the addition of Panamanians to the po- 
lice force would be a “halting first step” 
to “reduce tensions in the Canal Zone,” 
a “slow and gradual” process, and 
“mainly symbolic.” They wholly ignore 
the fact that the United States employs 
thousands of Panamanians in nonsecu- 
rity positions in the maintenance and 
operation of the canal. The two writers 
commend some Panamanians who were 
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loyal during the January assaults and 
with this I concur. They fail, however, 
to disclose that some Panamanian em- 
ployees of the Panama Canal Company 
joined the mobs attacking the zone; and 
some of them actually fired into the zone. 
The way to reduce tensions is not to 
employ aliens without allegiance to our 
country and its flag as defenders of law 
and order and protectors of the canal 
but, according to no less an authority 
than George Washington, to put only 
Americans on guard; that is to say, only 
U.S. citizens whose Government is 
charged with responsibility. If Panama 
cannot prevent Red infiltration and 
leadership of Panamanian mobs, how 
can it prevent infiltration of Panama- 
nians who might be placed in security 
positions in the canal organization? The 
questions involved are entirely too grave 
to be decided on the basis of maudlin 
sentiments and I am sure that the ap- 
propriation and investigating commit- 
tees of the Congress would like to know 
who “in Washington” originated this 
“small attempt at reform.” 

Second, as to “colonial minded Amer- 
icans” in the Canal Zone “shouting 
bloody murder” against Panamanians 
being placed on the Canal Zone Police 
Force, I can categorically state that they 
do not have to shout from the Canal 
Zone. The bizarre proposal to hire Pan- 
amanians as members of the police force, 
which I condemned on the floor of the 
House of Representatives as being 
“tantamount to treason,” has aroused 
the righteous indignation of many of the 
most experienced officials of our Armed 
Forces, active and retired, and vigorous 
patriots, especially among veterans or- 
ganizations, all over the Nation, who 
have expressed and are still expressing, 
their opposition to such employment of 
Panamanians in the most vigorous terms. 

Third, in regard to elimination of the 
“juxtaposition of the spick-and-span 
Canal Zone with the slum infested” 
“con- 
stant source of irritation,” these two 
writers fail to compare the degradation 
in the slums of Panama City with the 
palatial homes of Panamanian leaders in 
the best parts of the city. These houses 
are palaces as compared to all residences 
in the Canal Zone including the Gov- 
ernor’s house, which was built during 
the construction era at Culebra and later 
moved to Balboa Heights. In view of 
these facts, I would ask if these two 
propagandists are trying to shield some 
of their wealthy hosts and hostesses in 
Panama by comparing the tragedies of 
Panama with what are nothing more 
than wholesome living conditions in the 
Canal Zone, necessary to attract and hold 
skilled employees in canal service, which 
are indispensable for health in the trop- 
ics? I would suggest that these young 
pundits study the life of General Gorgas 
and his work in the Canal Zone, includ- 
ing the sanitary and health conditions 
in Panama before and after the U.S. 
occupation of the zone. 

Fourth, as to my being the zonians’ 
“leading mouthpiece on Capitol Hill, 
predictably protesting more shrilly than 
anybody else,“ I am proud of the part 
that it been my privilege to play in 
this cruc: matter and of the vote of 
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confidence of the House of Representa- 
tives—388 to 12—in support of views that 
I presented in opposition to flying the 
Panama flag over the Canal Zone. I 
knew that such concession would prove a 
veritable box of Pandora’s; and the re- 
sults developed as predicted. 

Fifth, with regard to infiltrating the 
Canal Zone Police Force with Panama- 
nians being a “reform supported by im- 
portant officials in both the State De- 
partment and the Pentagon,” I would 
ask who, if in fact any, are these im- 
portant officials” and what are their 
qualifications to speak on the matter? 
It took only one Oswald to kill President 
Kennedy. It would take only one 
trained infiltrator, of which Panama now 
has many trained in Cuba and else- 
where, to blow up a lock. Why the advo- 
cacy of such a stupid and dangerous 
practice? The United States has suc- 
cessfully protected the Panama Canal 
during three great wars and this was 
done as provided by law with only US. 
citizens in security positions. Who 
would say that this would have been the 
case had aliens been employed in 
security positions in the canal organiza- 
tion, especially since Panama became a 
hunting ground for Reds? 

Sixth, as to the article’s cleverly dis- 
guised attempt to create the impression 
that a cleavage exists between Chair- 
man LEONOR K. SULLIVAN of the Panama 
Canal Subcommittee and myself, this 
does not impress me and, I am sure, will 
not impress her. Both she and I are 
harmoniously working for the best in- 
terests of the United States and not for 
any special elements in, or on the fringes 
of, our Government. For the distin- 
guished chairman of the Panama Canal 
Subcommittee, the gentlewoman from 
Missouri [Mrs. SULLIVAN], I have nothing 
but praise. 

Seventh, concerning the Evans-Novak 
plan to rotate employees of the Panama 
Canal, this would be about as ridiculous 
as rotating the employees of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway, the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, or our vast civil service organiza- 
tions. What is urgently needed are 
more able, well-informed, higher execu- 
tives in the Panama Canal organization, 
especially engineering and operating, 
who win their promotions on the basis 
of superior performance rather than be- 
cause of an obsequious acquiescence in 
policymaking decisions of uninformed 
“miners and sappers“ in Washington. 

Eighth, as to our U.S. citizens in the 
Canal Zone being a “political pressure 
group” this is one capacity that they do 
not possess, which, in a large measure, 
accounts for the failure of our Govern- 
ment, the Congress as well as the Execu- 
tive, to take timely preventive actions 
that could and should have been taken 
to avoid the situation that now con- 
fronts our country at Panama and im- 
perils the peace of the world. 

Ninth. In regard to the assertion of 
the two writers that a canal at sea level, 
which would require tidal locks, lateral 
dams, and elevated reservoirs on both 
sides of the main channel, would not 
need protection, this is not only com- 
pletely untrue but is altogether naive. 
It supplies an excellent example of the 
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danger of a little knowledge when 
coupled with a facile pen. Any true 
statesman in dealing with a subject of 
the magnitude of the Panama Canal 
would inevitably consider the problem 
in terms of the gravest conditions of peril 
in war as well as peace. Any type of 
canal that can be constructed can like- 
wise be destroyed. If not defended in 
time of peace, it will be destroyed through 
sabotage and violence as is evident from 
the January 1964 Panamanian assaults. 
If the Panama Canal is not the keystone 
in the arch of Western Hemisphere de- 
fense and security, why has Soviet pol- 
icy through the years been directed, and 
is still so directed, toward the complete 
liquidation of U.S. ownership and con- 
trol of the strategic waterway? The mo- 
ment the United States leaves the isth- 
mus, Communist revolutionary power 
would step into the vacuum. Let us be 
realistic and not be led around as if we 
were a nation of sheep. 

Mr. Speaker, such writers as Novak, 
Evans, and their ilk in our country, their 
employers and exploiters, are the prime 
causes of much of the trouble that has 
developed in the isthmus because of their 
failures to write objectively and truth- 
fully. Wittingly or unwittingly, they 
have served as obvious tools of certain 
elements in and near our Government, 
which, through the process of erosion of 
our rights, powers, and authority over the 
Canal Zone and Panama Canal, seek to 
transfer jurisdiction over that strategic 
crossroads to the United Nations or other 
international body. Since this has been 
the long-range Soviet objective since 
1917, such articles on the Panama Canal 
as those that have been written by Novak 
and Evans in the Washington Post place 
these two writers in the position of sup- 
porting the long-range objectives of the 
international Communist conspiracy as 
regards the control of strategic water- 
ways. Truly they are the “ugly Ameri- 
cans” in the Panama Canal picture and 
should be so identified. 

The indicated article follows: 

GLOOM IN PANAMA 

(By Rowland Evans and Robert Novak) 

The hysterical reaction set off by one small 
attempt at reform in the Panama Canal Zone 
raises doubts that tensions there can be 
eased in the foreseeable future. 

The Zonians, the colonial-minded Ameri- 
cans who work for Uncle Sam in the Canal 
Zone, are shouting bloody murder over 
Washington's proposal that Panamanians be 
placed on the Canal Zone police force for the 
first time. 

Actually, no reform can completely elimi- 
nate the potential for trouble in Panama. 
The juxtaposition of the spick-and-span 
Canal Zone with slum-infested Panama City 
is a conscant source of irritation that 
periodically can be fanned into violence by 
Communist agitators. 

That is why top officials in Washington are 
unanimous in believing that the Panama 
Canal, a lock canal vulnerable to sabotage, 
must be replaced by a sea-level canal that 
needs neither elaborate security precautions 
nor a permanent American community in 
residence. But if work on a sea-level canal 
begins now and progresses rapidly (all of 
which is highly unlikely), we still would 
depend entirely upon the old canal at least 
until 1976. 

In the interim, the United States must try 
to reduce tensions in the Canal Zone. And 
the inclusion of 30 to 40 Panamanians on a 
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newly expanded police force of about 300 
men (compared with the present 180) would 
be a halting first step. 

First reactions to this were encouraging. 
Representative LEONOR SULLIVAN, of Mis- 
souri, chairman of the House subcommittee 
handling Canal affairs, entered no objection 
when Army Officials tipped her off in advance. 

As soon as the word was made public, 
however, the shrieks of the outraged Zonians 
carried to Washington. Mrs. SULLIVAN was 
inundated by telephone calls from the zone, 
protesting that not even the best 
Panamanians could serve two countries. 

Representative DANIEL FLOOD, of Pennsyl- 
vania, the Zonians’ leading mouthpiece on 
Capitol Hill, predictably protested more 
shrilly than anybody else. “The proposal 
raises serious questions as to subversives in 
our Government,” FLoop told the House. 

And in the zone itself Zonian spokesmen 
were adamant in private discussions with 
Army officials. First they argued that no 
Panamanian could be trusted with a badge 
and gun. Then they argued that no Pana- 
manian, even if trustworthy, ought to be 
made to take up arms against Panamanian 
countrymen. 

Strangely enough, some Zonians concede 
that the zone’s Panamanian employees 
stayed loyal during the rioting. One electri- 
cal shop worker stayed at his post round the 
clock to keep the locks operating, not even 
letting his family know whether he was dead 
or alive. But to the Zonians, such loyalty 
still does not qualify a Panamanian for par- 
ity with Americans. 

It is natural that the Army is not running 
too hard into this Zonian headwind. The 
addition of Panamanians to the force will be 
slow and gradual. 

Even this step is mainly symbolic. What 
really has to be done is the rotation of Canal 
Zone employees between the zone and the 
United States—a reform supported by im- 
portant officials in both the State Depart- 
ment and Pentagon, If a tour of duty in 
the zone were held to 6 years, the Zonians 
would be finished as a white settler class— 
and as a political pressure group. 

Based partly on their experience with the 
police force affair, administration officials are 
not ready to risk proposing a rotation plan. 
Even Mrs. SULLIVAN, no stooge for the Zoni- 
ans, is flatly opposed to rotation. 

With the sea-level canal a distant mirage 
and immediate reform unlikely, the outlook 
in Panama today is gloomy. Thanks to the 
Zonians and their friends on Capitol Hill, 
the status quo will prevail there. In fact, 
interest in Panama is likely to fade until 
the next incident of Communist-fanned 
violence. 


Lithuanian Independence Day Address by 
Hon. Robert Taft, Jr., of Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OLIVER P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 11, 1964 


Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, as he has in the past, my col- 
league from Ohio, the Honorable Ros- 
ERT TAFT, JR., has cut through the maze 
of Washington doubletalk concerning 
the issue of captive European nations. 
Celebrating Lithuanian Independence 
Day in Cleveland, Ohio, last Sunday, 


Congressman Tart reiterated his belief 


that any impending political moves 
aimed at an eventual East-West detente 
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not be at the expense of a further delay 

in granting independence to the millions 

of captive peoples in the Soviet bloc. 
Congressman Tarr's remarks follow: 


Text or ADDRESS BY Hon. ROBERT Tart, JR., 
or OHIO, LITHUANIAN .INDEPENDENCE Dar 
CELEBRATION 
Mr. Chairman, members of the clergy, Dr. 

Backis, distinguished guests, and my Lithu- 

anian friends of the Cleveland community, 

may I first thank you for the opportunity 
of sharing with you today this celebration 
of Lithuanian Independence Day. I am hon- 
ored and pleased more than I can say to 
have this opportunity of joining you on such 
a joyous yet solemn occasion. I know of my 
father's previous appearances here with your 
group; and I know of his interest in the 
problems of your country, of your problems 
in this country, and of his warmth and his 
concern for this community and your part 
in it. I also wish to thank you for the most 
enjoyable singing, and Dr. Backis for what 

I am sure were most kind remarks. The 

language barrier, at least at the outset, pre- 

vented me from enjoying them as fully as I 

might have. 

This, of course, is the 46th anniversary of 
your independence and I understand that it 
is also over 700 years since Lithuania became 
& separate state. Thus, this month you cele- 
brate many anniversaries which I am sure 
are dear to you and the object of your deep 
devotion. Lithuania as a country, of course, 
is more than 500 years older than our own 
United States, and it is significant that dur- 
ing the last few days I have been circulat- 
ing around the State of Ohio helping to cele- 
brate the birthday of one of our greatest 
Americans, Abraham Lincoln. President 
Lincoln was an American devoted to the 
principles of freedom for which I know you 
stand for your nation and for all people. 
Slavery is slavery in any language, by any 
name in any area of the world. This is 
something that Americans have recognized 
and must continue to recognize regardless of 
their ancestry or we will have lost the great 
mission and the great heritage that has come 
to this country. While this Nation has been 
dedicated in the past to freedom for its citi- 
zens, we have not overlooked the importance 
of freedom throughout the world. This lat- 
ter ideal is one to which we must and will 
firmly adhere. 

Your organization, by its very nature, is 
concerned with problems of Lithuania and 
problems of Lithuanians in this country. 
But I am sure the problems with which you 
are dealing and the purposes to which you are 
dedicated, you have even wider 
scope. Unfortunately, during the last year 
we have séen the invidious spread of Com- 
munist activity with its resultant tyranny 
from Cuba into Central America, Panama, 
Brazil, and Venezuela; from China into Laos, 
Vietnam, and Cambodia; and most recently, 
from sources that to some extent at least 
we can identify as originating in our own 
hemisphere, into Zanzibar and Tanganyika. 
The cancerous growth that started in East- 
ern Europe has thus spread throughout the 
world and faces us all as citizens of the world 
with major decisions and a major responsibil- 
ity that we must not and cannot forget. 

The tragedy of Lithuania in 1940 was only 
a forerunner of deeper tragedies yet to come 
and it still stands as a warning on this, your 
Independence Day, to those who would let 
down our guard toward the threats that we 
face from the Communist menace. It Is to 
the credit of your group, and indeed of the 
groups that represent all of the captive na- 
tions in the United States, that you will not 
allow this to happen; you will not forget. 
You bring to our minds continuously what 
has happened in history, and, indeed, if we 
are to make progress in the future, we must 
learn from the lessons of history. 
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At the outset, let me make it clear to you 
that I do not consider myself an expert in the 
areas that we discuss today. But I neverthe- 
less welcome the opportunity to visit and 
to talk with you because I feel that your prob- 
lems are problems that should greatly con- 
cern all America. Our heritage, our beliefs 
and our interests are deeply involved with the 
Baltic and Eastern European States and their 
ultimate freedom. In the case of the Baltic 
States, we recognize that they stand in a 
special category in that there is absolutely no 
color of right to hold these nations in sub- 
servience. The principle of self-determina- 
tion for which Americans have stood from 
the very beginning of our country has never 
been more flagrantly violated than in your 
case. Your state is not even a puppet. Your 
state has been completely absorbed; swal- 
lowed up (or attempted to be swallowed up) 
within the Communist bloc. 

In speaking about this problem, perhaps I 
feel so strongly about it because I recall, as 
some of you may know, that my father’s first 
connection with this matter came very close 
to the time of your independence in 1918. 
He was a member of the Relief Commission 
under Mr. Hoover and worked in the East- 
ern European States, the Baltic States, Fin- 
land, and Hungary. I know that nothing 
gave him more pride than the accomplish- 
ments that we were able to achieve in Europe 
at that time. Even today I find that while I 
may still be thought of as young by some 
people, I certainly don’t so consider myself 
when I realize that I have a son who is today 
in Africa serving in the Peace Corps in Tan- 
ganyika in the very area where the Commu- 
nist menace is again threatening. 

What I would like to talk to you about to- 
day is what should be the foreign policy of 
the United States with regard to the captive 
nations. I believe these policies should be 
constantly in our view and subject to our 
examination and reexamination, It is my 
belief that the primary role we as American 
citizens can play is to demand and obtain a 
clarification of the thinking of this country 
on the matter of our attitude toward the 
captive nations. This clarification should 
come from the President and from the Secre- 
tary of State. It should be examined and 
tested in the crucible of public opinion of 
the people of the United States. The broader 
the debate, the more likely we are to be 
united and firm in the courses we decide to 
pursue as a nation. The inherent strength 
of our democratic form of goyernment has 
been its requirement and its ability to estab- 
lish a consensus of opinion on matters of 
national and international policy through a 
free and open debate on these matters. Only 
as we understand these issues and establish 
a preponderance of public opinion, can we as 
a nation best use our ability, our resources, 
and our efforts toward the objectives and 
aspirations of ourselves and of those who 
share with us the goal of a free world. 

One of the most serious problems that we 
are facing today in this country with regard 
to foreign affairs, and particularly with re- 
gard to the problem of international freedom 
about which we are talking, is the problem 
of confusion. Some degree of confusion is 
inevitable, perhaps, in a year in which we 
have a presidential election and other politi- 
cal contests. In these remarks I shall try 
not to be political, although, of course, I my- 
self am engaged in a political contest such 
as inevitably occurs in a country which has 
free elections. But I think it should be 
noted that unfortunately there has been no 
really clear statement of our direction and 
of our policies in the cold war during recent 
months or even during recent years, Par- 
ticularly, the fate and the plans for the cap- 
tive nations seem to be in doubt, The 
American people and the world are confused 
as to whether the United States has not 
abandoned the policy of standing for the 
principle of freedom and for the principle of 
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self-determination which has guided our 
policies in the past. 

You will recall that in 1952, President 
Eisenhower pledged aid by every peaceful 
means, and only by peaceful means, for the 
right to live in freedom. President Eisen- 
hower stated that the containing of com- 
munism is largely physical and by itself an 
inadequate approach to our task, and that 
there is also involved the need to bring hope 
and every peaceful aid to the world’s en- 
slaved people. Later, Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles made our position even clearer 
when he stated, “The captive people should 
never have reason to doubt that they have 
in us a sincere and dedicated friend who 
shares their aspirations. They must know 
that they can draw upon our abundance to 
tide themselves over the period of economic 
adjustment which is inevitable as they re- 
dedicate their productive efforts to the serv- 
ice of their own people rather than of ex- 
ploiting masters.” Yet, in the discussions 
during 1963 and during this year, there have 
been no reassurances from our leadership 
that these policies remain our primary ob- 
jectives. To the contrary, in discussing the 
nuclear test ban treaty, for instance, the 
President stated that the Under Secretary has 
made it clear that any nonagression arrange- 
ments across the division of Europe would 
require full consultation with our allies and 
full attention to their interests, rather than 
saying we will not enter into a nonaggression 
pact with the Warsaw Powers. And, un- 
fortunately, in his state of the Union mes- 
sage, more confusion than clarity was put 
upon this whole problem by President John- 
son when he spoke of making the world safe 
for diversity. 

What does “safe for diversity” mean? 
What are the implications of this? It is 
time this should be spelled out by the ad- 
ministration. Does it mean coexistence? 
Does it mean accommodations? Just what 
is meant by making the world safe for di- 
versity? 

We should have clear thinking and a clear 
policy on our part right down on our own 
doorstep in Panama, an area that has been of 
primary concern from both a military and 
economic standpoint to the United States. 
Instead, we find that we have allowed the 
situation to deteriorate in spite of warnings 
from our own people, and that we have not 
taken steps to try to correct what appears to 
be continued subversion from Cuba. Fur- 
ther, we find that we are apparently so care- 
less that when our Ambassador, who had 
been Ambassador to Panama for several years, 
resigned in August of 1963, he states he was 
not debriefed by either the State Department 
or the Central Intelligence Agency, and his 
opinion and counsel were not sought by 
either agency. 

In examining the role of a world organiza- 
tion such as yours, and its possible effect on 
U.S. foreign policy, we must first recog- 
nize that the President of the United States 
is the person primarily responsible for the 
formation of foreign policy. Further, it 
should be understood that the executive 
branch of our Government is responsive to 
public opinion. 

The Baltic and Eastern European Ameri- 
cans have, in the past, been of invaluable as- 
sistance to the executive branch of our Gov- 
ernment in discrediting phony claims of the 
Communists. Unfortunately, however, in 
periods when the United States seemed to be 
seeking a detente with the Soviet Union, 
and the present seems to be such a period, 
we have tended to put such weapons as 
we have in the captive nation organizations 
on the shelf and not use them. 

Today, executive policy seems to depend 
upon three factors. First is the balance of 
nuclear terror approach. Secondly, there is 
the factor that the over-all prevailing state 
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of Soviet-American relations generally de- 
termines our attitude toward our Baltic and 
Eastern European relations. Perhaps this is 
inevitable because the political structure of 
the Soviet bloc and Russia’s complete dom- 
inance of it mean that U.S. relations with 
Eastern Europe and the Baltic region will 
be governed by a line established in Moscow. 
Thirdly, there remains the factor that in 
American policy there is a desire to continue 
to take advantage, where possible without 
affecting overall American-Soviet relations, 
of any political ferment that exists in the 
area. Captive nation groups have certainly 
been most helpful in this regard and they 
should continue to be used since they can 
continue to be of very great assistance. 
Unfortunately, the present attitudes of our 
Government do not seem to be any different 
from what they have been in the last 2 or 3 
years. There was an expression of this just 
a couple of years ago before the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee when the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, William R. Tyler, said, The 
systematic expansion of contacts and ac- 
tivity which would tend to maximize U.S. 


and Western influence in that area, and 


demonstrate our interest in the people’s wel- 
fare, help to sustain their national tradi- 
tions and aspirations, keep them in touch 
with Western thought, and help them pre- 
serve a true perspective on world develop- 
ments in all fields of human endeavor and 
achievement.” This is a very fine goal and 
one I think we should be continually pur- 
suing, but I am afraid we have talked about 
it more than we have actually been working 
upon it. In addition, we must not, in pursuit 
of other policy reasons such as the nuclear 
threat and a desire for a detente, lose sight 
of our over-all goals and principles as I men- 
tioned at the outset of this address. In 
speaking of improved relations and increased 
trade, we should, in dealing with the Com- 
munist bloc, continue to demand and charge 
the price of hope of freedom, increased 
autonomy for national groups, and recogni- 
tion of human rights and dignity within 
those captive nations. 

Your voice, and the voices of all those who 
understand the present weakening trends, 
may be essential to prevent the executive 
branch from overlooking the principles in- 
volved and relying on vain promises in an 
all-out quest for reduction of international 
tension. Nor should your efforts as an or- 
ganization be limited to the President. The 
function of Congress in foreign policy is sec- 
ondary, it’s true. But it is extremely im- 
portant. It is particularly important to 
groups such as yours, for our history has 
shown that the Congress, as a constitution- 
ally designated voice of the people, has 
naturally been the main focal point of pres- 
sure groups seeking particular goals. The 
most important function of Congress in for- 
eign policy problems has been that of a con- 
census, a public opinion builder, and this 
has been particularly true with regard to 
Baltic and Eastern European problems. 

Beyond this public-opinion-forming 
function, there also are specific powers of 
Congress relating to the consent by the Sen- 
ate to treaties, appropriations for military 
and foreign aid purposes, power to effect 
trade through embargos and tariffs, and mat- 
ters such as we voted on Christmas Eve, 1963; 
that is, whether or not we were going to 
guarantee credit of the Communist nations 
when we ship wheat or other goods to them. 
It seems to me that this action by Congress 
was a joke. In the very same bill in which 
we were spending $3 billion in order to 
defeat communism and promote freedom in 
the world, we attached a rider to permit at 
least $300 million of credit to be guaranteed 
for wheat sales being made to Communist 
countries. This conflict is absolutely beyond 


comprehension and the attitude of groups 


such as yours in opinion forming through- 
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out the country can be an important one in 
pointing out such errors and preventing 
their commission. Your group may well be 
a determining one in the future course of 
trade and financing policies in regard to the 
Soviet and its satellite nations, and it is up 
to you to take the lead. On such issues, 
the captive nations can and should become 
the sounding board for our Government 
policy. 

Beyond specific policy questions, your con- 
tinued efforts for the preservation and, 
hopefully, for the strengthening of the tradi- 
tions of all captive nations; your backing 
of the Select House Committee to Study 
the Captive Nations, with particular refer- 
ence to the moral and legal status of Red 
control; and the means by which the United 
States can assist, by peaceful progress, in 
trying to alleviate the present plight of the 
captive nations, are all objectives that 
should be pushed and can, with your sup- 
port, be successfully adopted in the Con- 
gress. Nor should you drop your efforts or 
your support of the proposed Freedom Acad- 
emy which has been considered for many 
years. I, myself, have introduced such a 
Freedom Academy bill and there will be 
committee hearings on it in the very near 
future. I think we should establish such 
a Freedom Academy so that. we will have 
men in high levels of our Government who 
are trained and who know the basic nature 
and the basic threat of communism dealing 
with the Communist menace. 

But most of all, as I have indicated, it 
is important that you continue to insist 
that increased contact, trade, and recogni- 
tion, if given to the Communist-dominated 
governments of the captive nations and if 
given to Soviet Russia itself, be with a guar- 
antee of increased liberty and independence. 
We must make it clear once again that there 
will be no sacrifice of principle by America 
for expediency, and no bartering of freedom 
for some temporary false security. 


Remarks by Senator Hayden Following 
Presentation of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars Congressional Award 
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HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF. ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 11, 1964 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, last night the Congress and the 
State of Arizona received a signal honor 
when Arizona’s distinguished and be- 
loved senior Senator, the Honorable 
Cart HaypEN, was presented with the 
First Annual Congressional Award given 
by the Veterans of Foreign Wars. This 
award consisted of a most beautiful 
plaque and, what I am sure will be even 
nearer and dearer to the Senator’s heart, 
a $1,000 check made payable to the CARL 
HAYDEN Scholarship Fund at Arizona 
State University. As we all know, Sena- 
tor HaybDEN is a man of few words. How- 
ever, in replying to the words of presenta- 
tion and acclaim for his tireless and 
dedicated service to our Nation, he made 
a speech so significant and so enjoy- 
able that I wanted to share it with all 
those who were not fortunate enough to 
hear him deliver it in person. 
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The Senator’s speech follows, and Iam 
sure it will be appreciated and valued 
by everyone who reads it: 


REMARKS BY SENATOR HAYDEN FOLLOWING 
PRESENTATION OF THE VETERANS OF FOR- 
EIGN WARS CONGRESSIONAL AWARD, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C., MarcH 10, 1964 


I thank you for this wonderful award and 
the kind words that went with it, Certainly 
there is no group in America whose good 
opinion I value more highly than that of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

I am particularly glad to be here with the 
winners in the Voice of Democracy contest. 
These young people are able to speak out 
for America, They guarantee that we will 
have some good voices saying some sensible 
things for many years to come. 

As the recipient of its First Annual Con- 
gressional Award, I believe that it is due to 
the members of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars to make known to them the background 
of the man who is receiving it for the first 
time. 

Iam the son of Charles Trumbull Hayden, 
a Connecticut Yankee, born in 1825, whose 
grandfather served in the War of the Revo- 
lution and who, as a boy, talked with vet- 
erans of that conflict which made our Na- 
tion possible. As a young man, he went 
west and in 1848, left Independence, Mo., 
with an ox train, the wagons loaded with 
goods to establish a mercantile business in 
Santa Fe. En route he met Illinois and Mis- 
souri veterans returning from the war with 
Mexico, and some of his supplies were requi- 
sitioned to meet their needs. 

Ten years later, after the Gadsden Pur- 
chase, he hauled a stock of goods to Tucson 
to establish a business there. On one occa- 
sion, in southwestern New Mexico, his parked 
wagon train was besieged by a large band of 
Apache Indians who were driven off by the 
arrival of a troop of cavalry. 

The Confederate invasion of New Mexico 
made it impossible to bring merchandise 
from Independence, so my father had to 
drive across the plains, purchase goods in 
the East and ship them by sailing vessels 
around Cape Horn to San Francisco, and 
then transship them to San Diego or Guay- 
mas, where he sent his mule teams to get 
them. 

He would be driven between Tucson and 
San Francisco in his own ambulance and it 
was on one such trip that he met my mother 
who was teaching school in Visalia, Calif. 
Her uncle, who was a 49’er, wrote that there 
was a need for schoolteachers in California. 
On her way out, the then Union Pacific 
Railroad train had to stop twice to let herds 
of buffalo cross the tracks. 

My mother, Sally Calvert Davis, was a na- 
tive of Arkansas, whose ancestors also fought 
in the War of the Revolution. One of them 
served as a sailor on a privateer out of Balti- 
more in the War of 1812. She had two broth- 
ers in the Confederate Army, one of whom 
was killed in the battle of Shiloh, one of 
the bloodiest battles of the War between the 
States. A Union regiment camped on my 
grandfather's farm, and burned his fence 
rails for their camp fires. She said that she 
Owed a debt to the Confederacy which could 
be paid by marrying a Yankee and fixing him 
for life. He liked the fixing and took her to 
Arizona—where I was born. 

I can add that my mother’s first cousin, 
Andrew Jackson Halbert, was badly wounded 
at the battle of Shiloh. When I was a boy, 
I was walking up the street with him one 
day when we met Tom Gregory, a Union 
veteran. Cousin Jack said, “Tom, do you 
know what day this is?” Tom didn’t know. 
Cousin Jack then said, “This is the anniver- 
sary of the battle of Shiloh. We were killing 
Yankees that day. We had about 5,000 
killed by this time that morning.” 

During most of my boyhood in Arizona the 
Apaches were on the warpath. I can re- 
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member seeing their signal fires on the 
mountain peaks, and also remember when 
a sword was presented to Gen. Nelson A, Miles 
at Tucson in gratitude for the capture and 
deportation to Florida of Geronimo and his 
band of hostile Apaches. Why the name of 
that murderous old villain was shouted by 
paratroopers when they jumped is a mystery 
to me. 

I was a student at Stanford University 
when war was declared against Spain in 1898. 
I learned that Maj. Alexander O. Brodie, 
a graduate of West Point, had been chosen 
by Theodore Roosevelt to raise a squadron 
of the ist U.S. Volunteer Cavalry (later 
known as the Rough Riders) in the territory 
of Arizona, and I hurried home to enlist. 
Before I arrived, the quota had been filled, 
which was lucky for me because the troop 
which I wanted to join was left in Tampa, 
Fla., to take care of the horses, and suffered 
from malarial fever, while the rest of the 
regiment went on to Cuba to win the battle 
of San Juan Hill. 

When Colonel Roosevelt became President 
of the United States he appointed Colonel 
Brodie to be the Governor of the territory of 
Arizona. One day in 1904, when I was man- 
aging our flour mill and general merchan- 
dise store in my native town of Tempe, I 
received a letter from Governor Brodie in- 
viting me to see him when I came to Phoenix, 
When I met him the Governor said that the 
National Guard company in Tempe was in a 
bad way and that unless I became its captain 
it would be mustered out of service. When 
I protested that I had no military experi- 
ence to qualify me to be a captain, his reply 
was, “You are a gentleman.” 

I talked it over with my young friends and 
32 of us enlisted at the same time in Com- 
pany C, ist Regiment of Infantry, National 
Guard of Arizona. Shortly afterwards I was 
elected by them to be its captain. We soon 
learned about the National Rifle Matches at 
Camp Perry, Ohio, and proceeded to clear off 
the sagebrush for a 1,000-yard rifle range. 
Our rifle practice paid off because thereafter 
about half of the Arizona team at Camp 
Perry were members of my company. 

At Camp Perry I shot a possible with a 
Springfield rifle. I hit the bull's-eye 15 con- 
secutive times at 900 yards. I can add that 
it was with the help of the members of the 
National Guard of Arizona that I was first 
elected to Congress in 1911. 

As a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, I voted to declare war on Germany in 
April, 1917. Not long afterwards three 
Members of that body entered military 
service. Augustus Gardner, of Massachu- 
setts, became a major of infantry and died 
in the service in January 1918. Royal John- 
son, of South Dakota, as a lieutenant of in- 
fantry, was wounded in the Argonne. Fio- 
rello La Guardia, of New York, who went to 
the public school in Prescott, Ariz., and 
whose father was an Army bandmaster, be- 
came a major in the Army Air Service and 
rendered excellent service in Italy. He after- 
wards became the mayor of New York City. 

Shortly after their departure from the 
House, President Wilson issued an order for- 
bidding Members of Congress from entering 
the Armed Forces. But, in 1918, Newton D. 
Baker, the Secretary of War, went to Europe 
to look over the battlefronts. The As- 
sistant Secretary was not aware of the Presi- 
dent's order so four of us Members of the 
House entered the service before the lid, 
was again put on. 

Tom Connally, of Texas, became captain 
and adjutant of infantry, Marvin Jones, of 
Texas, was a private in the tank corps, and 
Albert Johnson, of Washington, a captain 
in the chemical warfare service. 

I was made a major of infantry and as- 
signed to duty at Camp Lewis in the State 
of Washington. At the age of 41, I had a 
hard time keeping up with the younger men 
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in my battalion, but the division was ready 
to go overseas when the armistice was de- 
clared, Like all others who had completed 
training, we said that the Kaiser heard we 
were coming and decided that it was time to 
end the war. 

So in January 1919, I returned to the 
House of Representatives, and it was not 
long until those who had served in the First 
World War and their widows and orphans 
asked for help to adjust their grievances. 
This I did with the aid of an able secretary, 
Jack Gavin, who had served in General 
Pershing’s headquarters at Chaumont, and 
Was a stenographer at the Peace Conference 
at Versailles, 

By 1924, a number of the veterans of the 
war with Germany had been elected to the 
House of Representatives. They joined in a 
demand that a committee for World War 
veterans be created. When that was done, 
John Garner, the Democratic minority leader, 
came to my office and insisted that I resign 
from the Committee on Public Lands and be- 
come the ranking minority member of the 
new committee. I objected to the 
change and Garner said, “Are you bigger than 
the Democratic Party?” He then explained 
that some of the new Congressmen who were 
veterans violently objected to the selection of 
a Tammany Democrat, who was not a vet- 
eran, to be the ranking Democratic member 
of the committee, and that I was the only 
Democrat who had longer congressional 
service than he. 

So I became the ranking Democratic mem- 
ber of the House Committee on World War 
Veterans Legislation on January 14, 1924, 
and upon which I served until I was elected 
to the Senate in November 1926. From the 
start it was a busy committee which aided 
in the enactment of legislation beneficial to 
veterans and to their widows and orphans. 

In 1934, I made a trip to the Far East. In 
China there were armed guards on all of the 
railroad trains and soldiers everywhere one 
went. The Japanese had recently conquered 
Manchuria and I did not see a railroad bridge 
without a machinegun emplacement or a 
railroad station that was not surrounded by 
a barbed wire entanglement. 

Previously, I had been in Europe where I 
saw the carabinieros in pairs all over Spain, 
and the blackshirts everywhere in Italy. On 
my return to Arizona, I told my people that 
from what I had seen and what I had heard 
of the actions of Hitler in Germany, it was 
evident that we were heading into another 
world war and that I was ready to vote for 
more battleships and every other form of pre- 
paredness for a war that was sure to come. 

The Second World War did come and 
those who served in it, and in Korea, make 
up most of the membership of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, that great organization 
whose award I am honored to receive this 
night. 

No words can ever say how much I appre- 
ciate being the first to receive this high 
honor, but I know you will agree there is 
a higher honor and you all share it with me. 
Yes, the real award for serving America is 
the knowledge that you have served her, 
and you never finish with that kind of serv- 
ice. It runs from the cradle to the grave, 
gives purpose and direction to our lives. 

Today we stand firm against the forces 
of communism and will keep right on stand- 
ing firm. With men like you on the alert 
we have the assurance of constant support 
and maintenance of a strong Military Es- 
tablishment. At the same time, we know 
that this generation and those to come 
will not only defend America, but will keep 
her forever worth defending. Again, I am 
grateful for the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
Congressional Award. I am honored to ac- 
cept it on behalf of all Members of Congress 
and all citizens of the Nation who foster 
the American spirit in war and in peace. 

I thank you. 
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SENATE 


Tuurspay, Marcu 12, 1964 


(Legislative day of Monday, March 9, 
1964) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the Acting President 
pro tempore [Mr. METCALF]. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, Father of all mercies: 
Without the inner strength buttressing 
our weakness, which Thou alone canst 
give, we are but fainting and frail crea- 
tures, insufficient for these fear-haunted 
days. 

As the chosen servants of the com- 
monwealth, pressured by grave questions 
and vexing problems of human relation- 
ships so vitally affecting national wel- 
fare and world concord, we would bow at 
this daily altar dedicated to the far look 
where, before our eyes, there tower the 
lofty and eternal verities that outlast the 
strident voices of any day. 

We cannot adequately face a world 
such as the one we are called to serve, 
and make any humble contribution to 
the healing of its tangled, tragic state 
unless our faith in Thy power to make 
even the wrath of men praise Thee, and 
our assurance in the final victory of Thy 
purpose are kept untarnished. 

To our stricken generation may there 
come peace with honor, with human dig- 
nity vindicated, and social justice the 
canopy of all the nations. 

In the Redeemer’s name we ask it. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, March 11, 1964, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
March 11, 1964, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the act (S. 721) to 
amend section 124 of title 28, United 
States Code, to transfer Austin, Fort 
Bend, and Wharton Counties from the 
Galveston Division to the Houston Divi- 
sion of the Southern District of Texas. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business, to con- 
sider the nominations on the Executive 
Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a message 
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from the President of the United States 
submitting the nomination of Lt. An- 
thony A. Mitchell, U.S. Navy, for ap- 
pointment to the grade of lieutenant 
commander in the Navy while serving 
as leader of the U.S. Navy Band, which 
was referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If there be no reports of commit- 
tees, the nominations on the Executive 
Calendar will be stated. 


SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Hugh F. Owens, of Oklahoma, to be a 
member of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission for the remainder of the 
term expiring June 5, 1965. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed. 


FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of James Louis Robertson, of Nebraska, 
to be a member of the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System for 
a term of 14 years from February 1, 1964. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of these nominations. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the President 
will be notified forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


On motion by Mr. MansFIELp, the Sen- 
ate resumed the consideration of legis- 
lative business. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
the regular morning hour, for the intro- 
duction of bills, the submission of state- 
ments, and so forth, and that statements 
in connection therewith be limited to 3 
minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
ee Without objection, it is so or- 

ered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing letters, which were referred as in- 
dicated: 


REPORT ON UNNECESSARY OR PREMATURE 
SIDEWINDER MISSILE 


Two letters from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a confidential report, and an unclas- 
sified report, on unnecessary or premature 
procurement of Sidewinder missile training 
systems and their delivery to foreign coun- 
tries under the military assistance program, 
Department of Defense, dated March 1964 
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(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 


REPORT ON SHORTAGES OF WAR READINESS 
MATERIEL WITHIN THE U.S. Paciric Am 
FORCES 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a secret report on shortages of war 
readiness materiel within the U.S. Pacific 
Air Forces, Department of the Air Force 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 


REPORT ON WEAKNESSES IN ACCOUNTABILITY 
AND MANAGEMENT OF CERTAIN GOVERNMENT- 
FURNISHED AND CONTRACTOR-ACQUIRED 
PROPERTY 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant 

to law, a report on weaknesses in account- 
ability and management of Government- 
furnished and contractor-acquired property 
under cost reimbursement research and de- 
velopment contracts, Public Health Serv- 
ice, Department of Health, Education, and 

Welfare, dated March 1964 (with an accom- 

panying report); to the Committee on 

Government Operations. 


PETITIONS. AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, and referred as indicated: 


By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore: 

The memorial of Wilson C. Vennard, of 
Hamburg, N.Y., remonstrating against the 
drafting of physically unfit boys of 16 to 18 
years for rehabilitation purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

Petitions signed by Seijin Toguchi, mayor 
of Motobu-Cho; Chie Yohena, mayor of 
Kamimotobu Son; Teishin Higa, deputy 
president, Society of Military-used Land- 
owners, Koza City; Shojo Nohara, mayor, 
Katsuren-Son, Yusei Oyata, chairman, 
Municipal Assembly of Katsuren-Son; and 
Minoru Maeno, chairman, Military-used 
Lands Committee, Katsuren-Son; and Sho- 
kan Yamauchi, chairman Manimotobu Son 
Assembly, all of Okinawa, praying for a quick 
solution of the prepeace treaty compensation 
issue; to the Committee on Armed Services. 


APPOINTMENTS BY PRESIDENT 
PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Inouye in the chair). The Chair, for 
the President pro tempore, announces 
the appointment of Senators SMATHERS 
and PEARSON as members on the part of 
the Senate to the United Nations Con- 
ference on Trade and Development, in 
Geneva, Switzerland, from March 23 to 
June 15, 1964. 


INTERNATIONAL COFFEE AGREE- 
MENT ACT OF 1964—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE—MINORITY AND IN- 
DIVIDUAL VIEWS (S. REPT. NO. 
941) 


Mr.SMATHERS. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Finance, I report fa- 
vorably, with amendments, the bill (H.R. 
8864) to carry out the obligations of the 
United States under the International 
Coffee Agreement, 1962, signed at New 
York on September 28, 1962, and for 
other purposes, and I submit a report 
thereon. I ask unanimous consent that 
the report be printed, together with the 
minority views of Senators CARLSON, 
WILLIAMS of Delaware, BENNETT, and 
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Curtis, and the individual views of the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS]. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be received and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar; and, without 
objection, the report will be printed, as 
requested by the Senator from Florida. 


BILL INTRODUCED 


A bill was introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DODD: 

S. 2628. A bill to protect the public health 
by amending the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act to regulate the manufacture, 
compounding, processing, distribution, de- 
livery, and possession of habit-forming bar- 
biturate drugs, amphetamine and other 
habit-forming central nervous system stimu- 
lant drugs, and other drugs that have a 
potential for abuse resulting in psychotoxic 
efforts or antisocial behavior; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Dopp when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


OPPOSITION TO DISPOSITION OF A 
CERTAIN PARCEL OF LAND ON 
SAINT CROIX ISLAND 


Mr. HAYDEN (for himself and Mr. 
KucHEL) submitted the following resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 304); which was referred 
to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs: 


Resolved, That it is the sence of the Senate 
that no further action should be taken by 
the Board of Directors of the Virgin Islands 
Corporation (a corporation wholly owned by 
the United States and created by the Virgin 
Islands Corporation Act) to dispose, by sale 
or lease, of that parcel of land with respect 
to which sealed bids were solicited pursuant 
to invitation and bid numbered PT-—109, con- 
taining approximately 1,700 acres and situ- 
ated on the island of Saint Croix, Virgin 
Islands, United States, until such time as the 
Senate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs has had an opportunity to consider 
certain pending legislation relating to the 
authority of such Corporation to dispose of 
its assets. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION RELAT- 
ING TO THE ILLEGAL TRAFFIC IN 
DANGEROUS DRUGS 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
control the illegal traffic in dangerous 
drugs. This measure is an amended ver- 
sion of S. 553, which has been before the 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee for 
13 months. The committee has been 
waiting on a report from the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
before it took action. 

I am pleased that Secretary Celebrezze 
submitted a report on February 24, 1964, 
to Chairman Lister HILL. The Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
has given a strong endorsement to this 
legislation. As Mr. Celebrezze pointed 
out, the President in his consumer pro- 
tection message of March 15, 1962, pro- 
posed amendments to the Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act which would provide 
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the means to combat the illicit traffic in 
barbiturate, amphetamine, and other 
dangerous drugs. The Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare states: 
S. 553 would carry out the President's 
recommendations. ; 


The recently issued report of the Pres- 
ident’s Advisory Commission on Narcot- 
ics and Drug Abuse also endorsed the 
plan of regulation proposed by this bill. 

Both groups suggested expanding the 
definitions section of the bill based on 
the development of new drugs of this 
type and their subsequent abuse by nar- 
cotic addicts. In keeping with our own 
findings on trends in dangerous drug 
abuse, I feel that this recommendation 
is an advisable one and have so rewrit- 
ten the bill. I have expanded the cov- 
erage of the definitions section to include 
any drug that results in psychotoxic ef- 
fects or antisocial behavior. 

As I have pointed out frequently dur- 
ing the past 34 months, the illegal traffic 
in dangerous drugs is increasingly being 
taken over by criminals and under- 
world types. This presents new prob- 
lems to inspectors of the Food and Drug 
Administration who heretofore con- 
fined their activities to such areas as 
pharmacies, truck stops, and the like. In 
view of these new conditions, Food and 
Drug inspectors have been increasingly 
involved in situations where they are in 
grave personal danger and in need of 
some means of self-protection. I there- 
fore look with favor upon the recommen- 
dation of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion that FDA inspectors be authorized 
to carry firearms for self-protection. 
This provision has been added to my 
dangerous drug legislation. 

The situation in this country regard- 
ing the abuse of psychotoxic drugs has 
worsened since my last report to the 
Senate. Nationwide reports from law 
enforcement and health officials con- 
firmed the epidemic that I predicted in 
1961. 

Attorney General Stanley Mosk, of 
California, as recently as February 28, 
1964, termed the illegitimate use of dan- 
gerous drugs that State’s “No. 1 law en- 
forcement problem.” Arrests of persons 
involved in this traffic in southern Cali- 
fornia increased 700 percent between 
1959 and 1963. There were 840 known 
deaths attributed to overdoses of bar- 
biturates in California in the 1962-63 
fiscal year. 

The need for the Federal Government 
to assume greater responsibility in pre- 
venting the diversion of these pills to 
illegal channels is brought to my atten- 
tion daily. Within recent weeks, a man 
was arrested in Illinois for having sold 
6,000 pills to teenagers who in turn sold 
them to their fellow students at school. 
This man received a $100 fine. It is this 
careless regard for the danger of the 
psychotoxie drugs that has permitted 
the situation to develop into the scandal 
that it is. 

With the wide range of agencies, both 
Federal and State, endorsing the legis- 
lation under consideration, and with this 
most recent approval by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, I can 
see no need for further delay in moving 
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this urgently needed measure to the 
Senate floor. 

The Federal Government and the Con- 
gress must lead the way by improving 
its own enforcement machinery, by pro- 
viding our agents with the wherewithal 
to cope with the illicit traffickers and by 
showing the States and the Nation the 
seriousness with which we regard these 
criminal traffickers. Had the gentleman 
in question in Illinois been arrested by 
Federal agents under the provisions of 
my bill, he would have been subject to 
2 years in prison and a $2,000 fine. I 
feel these sanctions more closely ap- 
proximate the gravity of the offense. 

I would remind my colleagues that 
they passed legislation which provides 
the death penalty for any one selling 
heroin to a person under 18. We now 
hear from health experts all over the 
Nation that these drugs are as addictive 
as heroin, more harmful to the person 
than heroin, and capable of. fostering 
more crime and violence than heroin. 

Furthermore, I would like to remind 
the Congress that unlike the illegal traf- 
fic in heroin which finds its recruits from 
the ranks of the already delinquent, the 
pep pill pusher is enticing children into 
the drug habit who have no previous 
record of involvement with law enforce- 
ment agencies or have no previous 
vecord of aggressive or violent behavior. 

Mr. President, the bill which I intro- 
luce today is the culmination of many 
years of hearings by different committees 
in both the House and the Senate. It 
is the culmination of 3 years of work by 
the Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee. 
It is a good piece of legislation and one 
that has the approval of just about 
everyone familiar with the dangerous 
drug problem. I would like to urge my 
colleagues in the Senate and especially 
those on the Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee to give top priority to this 
much needed bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2628) to protect the pub- 
lic health by amending the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to regu- 
late the manufacture, compounding, 
processing, distribution, delivery, and 
possession of habit-forming barbiturate 
drugs, amphetamine and other habit- 
forming central nervous system stimu- 
lant drugs, and other drugs that have a 
potential for abuse resulting in psycho- 
toxic effects or antisocial behavior, in- 
troduced by Mr. Dopp, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


IMPOSITION OF QUOTAS ON IM- 
PORTS OF BEEF, VEAL, MUTTON, 
AND LAMB—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SORS OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of March 6, 1964, the names of 
Mr. CARLSON, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. JORDAN 
of Idaho, and Mr. Macnuson were added 
as additional cosponsors of the bill (S. 
2612) to impose quotas on imports of 
beef, veal, mutton, and lamb, introduced 
by Mr. Hruska (for himself and other 
Senators) on March 6, 1964. 
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ALFRED H. F. SELBY 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, Alfred 
H. F. Selby, who has been an employee of 
the Senate for 50 years, and today is 
marking his 50th year of service to the 
Senate, is now in the gallery. If it is 
not a violation of the rules, I should like 
to have him stand. Mr. Selby, will you 
stand? [Applause.] 

Mr. Selby was born in Philadelphia, 
Pa., in 1891. He came to Washington as 
a young boy, attended the public schools, 
and while attending high school was ap- 
pointed by Hon. Francis G. Newlands, of 
Nevada, on March 12, 1914. He is a 
member of the St. Paul and Augustine’s 
Catholic Church. His first wife is de- 
ceased. He married his second wife, 
Mary M. Ford, in 1956. 

In those 50 years he has seen Senators 
come and go, and likewise Presidents. He 
notes the fact that he felt that the late 
President Kennedy was the outstand- 
ing President of his time. He has seen 
four Senators become President while 
he has served the Senate—Warren G. 
Harding, Harry Truman, John F. Ken- 
nedy, and Lyndon Johnson. He also 
knew many page boys who became offi- 
cials of the Senate. He has enjoyed 50 
years of service to the Senate, and he tells 
me it has been a great thrill and a great 
experience. 

Mr. President, it is a great thing when 
a man has served this body—in a humble 
capacity, but with great fidelity—for a 
period of 50 years—50 years today. I 
think we should salute him. 

Mr.RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I wish to associate 
myself with the remarks of the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois. 

I have known this faithful employee 
of the Senate for 31 years; and he has 
apparently not become one day older 
since I first saw him. I wish I could 
say as much for the Senator from 
Georgia. 

He is efficient and loyal, and he is en- 
titled to the thanks of the Senate for 
half a century of loyal service. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished minority leader yield 
to me? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. I wish to join the 
distinguished minority leader, the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen], and 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RusszLL I] in extending 
congratulations to, and commending, 
Alfred Selby, who has just completed 
50 years of service as an attaché of the 
Senate. He has proved himself worthy 
of the trust and confidence which have 
been placed on him. I am delighted at 
this time to have the honor to participate 
in this recognition, which is so justly 
and deservedly given. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
join my colleagues in giving recognition 
to Alfred Selby upon the completion of 
50 years of service as a custodian in the 
U.S. Senate. Alfred, who came to 
Washington from Philadelphia, Pa., dur- 
ing the early years of the present cen- 
tury, was appointed as a Senate em- 
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ployee on March 12, 1914, by the then 
Senator Francis G. Newlands of Nevada. 
Since that time, which was during the 
administration of Woodrow Wilson, Al- 
fred has seen four U.S. Senators—Hard- 
ing, Truman, Kennedy, and Johnson— 
become President of the United States, 
and he has witnessed the ascendancy of 
other persons to positions of high public 
importance. His long and faithful serv- 
ice, his dedicated and dependable atten- 
tion to duty, and the cordiality of his 
manner have earned for him the respect 
of both present and past Members of 
this body. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to violate the Senate 
rule long enough to enable Senators to 
give Mr. Selby a hand. 

Applause, Senators rising. ] 


SOVIET UNION PERSECUTION OF 
JEWS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call the 
attention of the Senate to what is really 
a ridiculous news story which appears 
this morning in the press. The headline 
of the article is: “Israel Aids in Soviet 
Accused of Propaganda in Synagogue.” 

This ridiculous news article reads in 
part as follows: 

Israel diplomats were accused today of 
using a Moscow synagogue to distribute 
Zionist literature. 


I read further from the article: 

The Trud article * * said Abraham 
Agmon, the Embassy counselor, was a pur- 
veyor of “nationalist literature that is alien 
to the minds and hearts of the Soviet 
populace.” 

The paper listed three methods allegedly 
used by Mr. Agmon to distribute books: 
slipping them into someone's open pocket, 
“accidentally forgetting” them in a pew, and 
wrapping them in prayer shawls. Foreign 
worshippers in the synagogue sit in a special 
enclosure apart from the rest of the con- 
gregation. 


Mr. President, it so happens that I was 
there in December 1961, and I saw the 
ridiculousness which is practiced in the 
attempts to separate foreigners, such as 
myself, from the rest of the congrega- 
tion. A small platform, about 2 feet 
high—somewhat similar to the platform 
on which the President of the Senate 
sits—has been erected; and when for- 
eigners go there to worship on Saturday 
mornings, they are required to sit there. 

When the service was over, I shook 
hands with every member of the con- 
gregation—showing the ridiculousness 
of the erection of the barrier. However, 
this story tells of the efforts to continue 
the harassment of the Jews in the Soviet 
Union, and at the same time indicates 
that they should be careful that they do 
not run the risk of incurring the wrath 
of the Soviet state. Of course, every per- 
son in the Soviet Union knows what that 
means. 

The article also states: 

It was announced today that the Jewish 
congregation had begun to bake matzoth in 
the home of a member, and would produce 
13,000 pounds of the unleavened bread. 
Matzoth, eaten during Passover, has not been 
available in state-owned bakeries since 1962. 


Presumably the permission to resume 
the baking of matzoth is supposed to be 
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regarded as some concession under these 
circumstances. 

Mr. President, the people of the West 
fully realize this situation, and I am sure 
the people of Russia also are sensitive 
to the situation—namely, the viciousness 
of the Soviet persecutions of Russian 
Jews for the so-called “economic rea- 
sons”; and there is also widespread rec- 
ognition of the fact that more than 50 
percent of those who have been executed 
there in recent times have been Jews. 
That atrocity has been the subject of 
statements I have previously made. 

The article which appears today is 
further evidence of how silly harass- 
ments of this type can become; and that 
situation, too, deserves to be called to the 
attention of the American people and of 
the people of the rest of the world. 


THE WORLD HEALTH 
ORGANIZATION 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, in these 
days when not only nations, but also 
international organizations, have so 
much difficulty keeping their finances 
straight—and even the United Nations 
is having difficulty collecting its dues— 
it is extremely refreshing to find that 
one international organization which is 
affiliated with the United Nations is not 
only keeping its financial house in order, 
but also, as of February 29, had collected 
more than 97 percent of its dues from 
the nations which are its members. Ire- 
fer to the World Health Organization. 

In view of the outstanding situation 
to which I have referred, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Record a review of the financial posi- 
tion of the World Health Organization 
as prepared by Mr. Milton P. Siegel, the 
Assistant Director-General. I believe 
that report is good enough to be printed 
in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REVIEW OF THE FINANCIAL POSITION OF THE 
WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


(Statement by Mr. Milton P. Siegel, Assistant 
Director-General) 


Mr. Chairman, each year it is the responsi- 
bility of this committee to examine the fi- 
nancial position of the Organization and to 
give direction to its future development. 
That examination, which extends to all of 
the managerial administrative responsibili- 
ties of the Organization, is necessary to as- 
sure that the affairs of the Organization are 
conducted in an efficient, economical, and 
business-like way. It is essential that the 
Assembly annually review all aspects of the 
Organization’s work, to assure that we are 
moving as rapidly as we may toward the 
objective of the Organization—the attain- 
ment by all peoples of the highest possible 
level of health. This is important not only 
for the health of the people, but because 
health is an essential component of all so- 
cial and economic development. As a great 
statesman, Disraeli, once said, “The health 
of the people is really the foundation upon 
which all their happiness and all their pow- 
ers as a state depend.” The recognition 
of the importance of health in this context 
is, of course, the basis on which the Organi- 
zation is founded. y 

Because the Assembly has been obliged to 
meet so early in 1964, the financial accounts 
and the external auditor’s report for 1963 are 
not before the Assembly; it is therefore not 
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possible to provide the committee with the 
audited figures on budget performance. 
However, we can give you provisional infor- 
mation on the 1963 financial situation. 

We are glad to be able to report that the 
financial position of the Organization con- 
tinues to be sound. The collection of con- 
tributions as at December 31, 1963, was 
87.32 percent of the total assessments on 
active members. The corresponding per- 
centages for 1961 and 1962 were 93.90 and 
94.20 percent, respectively. However, pay- 
ments received since January 1 of this year 
enable me at this time to report a very satis- 
factory position regarding the 1963 collection 
of contributions. Details will be reported to 
the committee when it deals with agenda 
item No. 3.12.1—Status of collection of an- 
nual contributions and of advances to the 
working capital fund. 

Briefly, payments amounting to $3,303,034, 
relating to arrears for 1963 and prior years, 
were received during the period January 1 
to February 29, 1964, so that as at this latter 
date 97.29 percent of the assessments on 
active members relating to 1963 had been 
collected. On February 29, 1964, the total 
arrears of contributions from active members 
was $1,072,450. The corresponding figure at 
February 28, 1963, was $1,133,498. ~ 

Despite the generally satisfactory situation 
with respect to the payment of contribu- 
tions, as at February 29, 1964, 28 members 
had not paid all or part of their contribu- 
tions for 1963 and prior years. Under 
agenda items 3.12.1 and 3.12.2, the commit- 
tee will be dealing with the various aspects 
of the status of collection of contributions. 

The information we are able to give you on 
budget performance for 1963 is provisional 
because the accounts for 1963 have not as 
yet been audited by the external auditor. 
In summary, $29,783,550 or 97.99 percent of 
the effective working budget was utilized, 
leaving an unused budget balance of $610,- 
550 or 2.01 percent. As only 87.32 percent of 
the contributions for 1963 was collected, 
there was a cash deficit of $2,882,850. Con- 
tributions received to February 29, 1964, have 
covered $2,838,816 of this sum, leaving a bal- 
ance of $44,034 remaining to be covered. 

Obligations in 1963 from other sources of 
funds available were as follows: from the 
expanded program of technical assistance, 
$7,062,948; from the malaria eradication 
special account, $814,657 (not including $4 
million transferred from the regular 
budget); from the subaccounts of the volun- 
tary fund for health promotion, $1,459,252. 
In addition, $1,106,453 was obligated for proj- 
ects financed from the United Nations spe- 
cial fund, and $96,595 from the revolving 
sales fund. Furthermore, $2,743,533 was dis- 
bursed for the health program in the Congo 
(Leopoldville), against reimbursement by 
the United Nations, and $670,648 for other 
reimbursable activities. 

In total, therefore, the World Health Or- 
ganization in 1963 financed, from the vari- 
ous sources of funds directly under its ad- 
ministration, activities at a cost of $43,737,- 
636, not including the headquarters build- 
ing fund. It may be of interest to mention 
that administrative services costs in that 
year were $2,270,623, or 5.19 percent of the 
total funds directly administered by WHO. 
The Pan American Health Organization— 
regional organization for the Americas—ob- 
ligated $5,391,203 from its own regular budget 
and $5,404,177 from other funds available 
directly to it. In sum, therefore, the World 
Health Organization carried out activities, fi- 
nanced from funds administered directly or 
indirectly by the Organization, at a total cost 
of $54,533,016. Administrative services costs 
thus account for 4.16 percent of the total costs 
incurred in 1963. 

The problem of the additional financing for 
the headquarters building, to which refer- 
ence was made last year, is being solved—a 
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matter which this committee will be con- 
sidering under item 3.13 of its agenda. 

Members of the committee will have noted 
that the executive board has, subject to the 
comments of its ad hoc committee, recom- 
mended supplementary estimates for 1964 in 
the amount of $477,650, and that the sup- 
plementary estimates be financed from mis- 
cellaneous income. The committee will be 
pleased to know that it will be necessary to 
make additional 1964 assessments on mem- 
bers to finance the supplementary estimates 
for 1964. 

We are all gratified that the membership 
of the World Health Organization continues 
to grow. Kenya and Zanzibar have become 
members, the former after a period of asso- 
ciate membership, bringing to 119 the num- 
ber of full members. Malta, Northern Rhod- 
esia, Nyasaland, and Qatar have been pro- 
posed for associate membership. We con- 
tinue, of course, to regret that two members 
do not participate actively in the work of the 
organization. 

Argentina and Jamaica have acceded to the 
convention on the privileges and immuni- 
ties of the specialized agencies, bringing to 
47 the number of governments which have 
taken this action, which is so important to 
the work of the Organization. 

The work of our management staff has 
continued to contribute to the improved 
efficiency of the Secretariat. Programs for a 
wide range of surveys in two regional offices 
were extended, covering many subjects rang- 
ing from the management of a major fellow- 
ships unit to the optimum utilization of an 
office building. Again this year a number of 
offices of WHO representatives were visited 
to review their problems, methods of work 
and so on. The detailed organization and 
execution of the fact-finding stages of the 
organizational study of the executive board 
on the planning and implementation of 
projects was another of the tasks largely en- 
trusted to the management staff. The work 
of our management staff, as well as that of 
our internal auditors, at the headquarters, 
regional and field levels, makes a valuable 
contribution to the proper management of 
your Organization. 

The program of further mechanization, 
the launching of which I referred to last 
year, is progressing very satisfactorily. We 
have now introduced mechanization of bud- 
get preparation procedures, involving the use 
of punched card equipment. A parallel run 
of the old and the new systems enabled the 
effectiveness of the mechanized procedures 
to be proved; we expect that it will be pos- 
sible to consolidate the new procedures and 
to discontinue parallel operations this year. 
Further mechanization is being planned and 
preliminary work on its application to the 
payroll is well advanced. These are the first 
fruits of our long-term approach to the 
development of data processing by mechani- 
zation and electronic means in the Organi- 
zation as a whole. With the increasing use 
of mechanical means to handle the routine 
clerical operations of the Organization, it 
can be expected that it will become more 
economical. and efficient to do such work 
centrally rather than on a decentralized 
basis. 

To turn now to questions of the staff of 
the Organization, the committee will recall 
reports in past years on our use of the staff 
which we have termed “rotational”; these 
officers, after approximatley 4 years’ duty in 
one regional office, are transferred to another 
region, whenever possible being assigned to 
headquarters for further in-service training 
between regional assignments. This pro- 
cedure has produced valuable results in im- 
proving our efficiency, not least of which 
is its contribution to the oneness of our 
regionalized Organization. 

While continuing to provide for the devel- 
opment of senior personnel by way of or- 
ganized courses and other methods of inserv- 
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ice training, emphasis has been placed since 
the beginning of 1963 on ways and means 
of implementing better procedures in order 
to improve and speed up recruitment. With 
a view to cutting down delays, a further dele- 
gation of authority has been made to the 
regional offices to correspond with and to 
recruit candidates directly for field posts. 

Parallel to this delegation of authority, a 
new impetus was given at headquarters to 
developing recruitment sources, particularly 
with regard to specialities for which there is 
still a shortage of candidates and to candi- 
dates from countries from which recruitment 
needed to be enlarged. This effort will con- 
tinue during 1964 and the following years. 

Thanks to good weather, and special meas- 
ures to increase the equipment of the labor 
force on the site, the structure of the head- 
quarters building has grown rapidly since 
the last assembly, and is now at the level of 
the seventh floor, the last floor but one of 
the building. The fixing of the facades will 
begin late this spring or early summer, and 
work has already begun on the lower floors 
on the heating, air-conditioning, plumbing, 
and electrical installations. 

With regard to regional offices, the prog- 
ress has not been so striking. Plans for the 
extension of the regional office building in 
Brazzaville are in their final stages and it is 
hoped to put the work out to tender this 
spring. In Copenhagen, the matter of an 
extension to the regional office building is 
still under discussion between the regional 
director and the Danish authorities, as a 
consequence of certain legal difficulties en- 
countered by the latter. In New Delhi, dis- 
cussions continue between the regional di- 
rector and the Government of India regard- 
ing the terms of the lease agreement to be 
signed for the new building which was 
occupied 18 months ago. In Washington, 
the structural work has begun on the new 
office which will house the staff of the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau, regional office 
of the World Health Organization for the 
Americas. 

As reported to this committee last year, 
the coordination and cooperation among the 
secretariats of the various organizations of 
the United Nations system continue to func- 
tion well on administrative as well as pro- 
gram matters. The committee will, un- 
doubtedly, share in the satisfaction of the 
executive board, as expressed in its resolu- 
tion No. EB33.R52, that the appropriate au- 
thorities of the organizations applying the 
common system of salaries and allowances 
have taken the actions necessary to expand 
and strengthen the terms of reference of the 
International Civil Service Advisory Board. 
These actions mark the beginning of an im- 
portant improvement in the services which 
ICSAB can render to all governments, mem- 
bers of the organizations participating in 
the United Nations system; ICSAB as an 
independent, interagency body, composed of 
experts, will be able to make technical judg- 
ments on problems in the administration of 
the common system of conditions of service 
for staff, without being subjected to the pres- 
sures of immediate political problems. and 
expediencies. 

And now, having reviewed the financial 
situation and the administrative order of the 
Organization at the conclusion of 1963, I 
should like to add a few words on another 
matter of striking importance. Again, as has 
been the practice on many occasions in the 
past: my remarks are addressed to you not 
as medical officers, engineers, nurses, or in- 
deed as specialists in any of the numerous 
disciplines which comprise that vast complex 
we know as the field of health, but rather as 
managers of large and diversified enterprises 
in the public sector. Members of the com- 
mittee will recall that at the 14th World 
Health Assembly, in New Delhi, I reported 
to the committee on the evolution of the Or- 
ganization’s administrative thinking in the 
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light of practical experience and in relation 
to the principles of administration as defined 
by the executive board in 1950. That report 
was designed to help focus attention on the 
importance of sound management, not only 
to the Organization, but also to the tasks of 
ministries of health. 

The ministers, directors-general, and other 
senior officials of national public health serv- 
ices, the managers, are entrusted with the 
responsibility for the direction of organiza- 
tions and programs covering wide ranges 
of man's endeavor and representing vast eco- 
nomic investment. 

These officials are charged, collectively, 
with the expenditure of literally billions of 
dollars annually to the end of providing 
health services to the peoples of the world. 
Under their direction many thousands of 
persons providing skills as diverse as medi- 
cal officer and messenger, expert researcher 
and sweeper, engineer and clerk, are em- 
ployed in these services. 

The capital investment in plant, including 
office buildings, hospitals, laboratories and 
other structures, in supplies, equipment, 
and materials, in holdings of land, has never 
been clearly established, but must surely 
run into many billions of dollars. 

Such a concentration of enterprises re- 
quires managerial competence of the first 
order. We believe that as we move forward 
into the future there is an ever-growing re- 
quirement for the development of this skill. 
The availability of such competence is of 
crucial importance, especially to those coun- 
tries whose resources, whether in personnel 
or in funds, are limited. Medical officers, 
engineers, nurses, administrators—in fact 
all officials of health establishments en- 
trusted with the authority to direct the to- 
tality, or significant element, of health 
agencies—should be equipped to assume the 
responsibilities of management. These of- 
ficers should have opportunity for training 
and executive development in preparation 
for service in a managerial capacity. 

At this stage of the growth of the na- 
tional health services, the principles and 
practices of scientific management, so prof- 
itably applied in commerce, industry, and 
other sectors of the economy, both public 
and private, should be brought more gen- 
erally into the health field. This applica- 
tion to health is wide-ranging—from the 
level of elementary administration, in build- 
ing maintenance, records management, care 
of transport such as vehicles, vessels, and 
animals of burden, and similar activities, 
to the policy and direction summit which 
encompasses the broad reaches of command. 

Our concentration on national planning 
in health is a vivid example of the introduc- 
tion of the methods of scientific manage- 
ment to the World Health Organization's 
field of interest. One can easily visualize 
the value to the top direction of a health 
agency of the introduction of the techniques 
of operations research, quality and quan- 
tity control, organization and methods 
analysis and other procedures having simi- 
lar applicability for our work. 

Modern technology is bringing rapid 
changes in the equipment available to the 
executive. The alert manager of health ac- 
tivities would do well to make certain that 
there is maximum effective employment of 
the latest advances in this important area. 

There is a need, as well, to end compart- 
mentalization, and to realize in a definitive 
manner, the close and harmonious associa- 
tion of all skills and elements of the health 
establishment. The administrative struc- 
ture and procedures should be brought to 
Tull effectiveness and made a more meaning- 
ful instrument of management in integrated 
health agencies. A carefully structured, 
modernized administrative service, comple- 
menting and facilitating the basic technical 
effort, can be of invaluable assistance to na- 
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tional ministries of health in achieving the 
objectives of the Organization. 

This is recommended as a point of concen- 
tration in your internal organizational plan- 
ning. In one of our regions—the Americas— 
we have, in close association with the ap- 
propriate services of the United Nations, al- 
ready begun to provide assistance in train- 
ing personnel of health ministries in the 
principles, policies, practices, and techniques 
of modern management. For in this, as in so 
many other ways, health and the organiza- 
tions devoted to health can continue to lead 
the way toward economic and social develop- 
ment. 

We of the WHO Secretariat, together with 
that of the United Nations, stand ready to 
give assistance through advisory services and 
other programs dedicated to the betterment 
of your administrations, should you so re- 
quest. In this, as in all other matters in 
health, the staff of the Organization are ever 
at your service. 

For the normal freedom of the World 
Health Organization from political pressures 
we are, as reported to this committee at the 
15th Health Assembly, indebted to the exist- 
ence of the United Nations and its various 
organs. Experience, as well as the Charter 
of the United Nations, make clear that the 
proper forum for debates on political mat- 
ters, which may peripherally touch WHO, is 
the General Assembly of the United Nations. 
We continue to depend on the organs of the 
United Nations for decisions in the field of 
political affairs, as contrasted with the WHO 
field of technical competence. We should, 
indeed, be grateful that the appropriate po- 
litical forum exists, so that the Health As- 
sembly can carry out its appointed task of 
promoting and protecting the health of all 
peoples, undeterred by extraneous political 
problems—problems which are only suscep- 
tible to solution in the appropriate political 
arena. 

With the clear understanding that the 
health of the people is really the foundation 
upon which all their happiness and all 
their powers as a state depend,” the World 
Health Organization must continue unceas- 
ingly in its efforts to assist governments to 
make possible for their people the highest 
attainable standard of health as one of the 
fundamental rights of evey human being. 


EDUCATIONAL DEBATES AND 
FILIBUSTERS 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, debate 
concerning pending legislative proposals 
is essential to the proper functioning of 
any true legislative body. When a Sena- 
tor arises upon the floor of the Senate 
and expresses his views concerning the 
merits or demerits of a pending legisla- 
tive proposal for the purpose of persuad- 
ing other Senators to agree with him, he 
is engaged in what must be described as 
an educational debate. Undoubtedly, 
educational debate serves the public in- 
terest best when a minority actually con- 
vinces a majority of the real merits or de- 
merits of a legislative proposal under 
consideration, and thus change their sta- 
tus from that of the minority to that of 
the majority. 

There is a fundamental distinction be- 
tween an educational debate in which 
participating Senators seek converts to 
what they conceive to be the truth in re- 
spect to pending legislative proposals 
and a filibuster which is merely the use 
of extreme dilatory tactics—as speak- 
ing merely to consume time—by an indi- 
vidual or group in an attempt to delay or 
prevent action by a majority in a legisla- 
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tive or deliberative assembly. If we are 
to reach a sound conclusion as to wheth- 
er Senators are engaging in an educa- 
tional debate or a filibuster, we must 
have some reliable standard on which to 
base our decision. 

Manifestly, we cannot leave the deter- 
mination of this question solely to the 
caprice of the Senators charged with fili- 
bustering or the advocates of the pend- 
ing civil rights proposals. 

I cannot forbear saying that as a gen- 
eral rule advocates of compulsory civil 
rights proposals are rather impatient 
men who seek shortcuts to ends they 
deem just. Human experience shows 
that shortcuts are the most direct roads 
to disaster. 

The impatience which characterizes 
most civil rights advocates has been 
exhibited to a remarkable degree in the 
effort to rush the pending civil rights 
bill through the Congress. This bill 
came into existence November 20, 1963, 
after the abandonment or defeat of other 
major proposals in this field. It has 
never been considered by any legislative 
committee having members or a staff 
experienced in studying bills of this 
nature. When it was presented to the 
House Judiciary Committee, those who 
opposed it were denied the right to 
amend or debate it. When it reached 
the Senate, its proponents refused to 
permit it to be referred to the Senate 
Judiciary Committee for hearings. 

They gave a wholly insupportable ex- 
cuse for so doing. They said the south- 
erners on the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee would “bottle it up“ and prevent its 
consideration by the Senate. Since only 
4 of the 15 members of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee are southerners, they 
could not possibly have “bottled it up” 
in committee. Moreover, the bill could 
have been taken away from the Senate 
Judiciary Committee and placed before 
the Senate for consideration at any time 
by a simple majority vote of the Senate, 
even if it had been referred to the com- 
mittee and even if the southerners on 
the committee had attempted to “bottle 
it up.” 

The irresistible inference is that the 
proponents of the bill were unwilling for 
it to go to the committee because they 
apprehended that the officials of the ad- 
ministration could not defend the con- 
stitutionality or wisdom of the bill when 
subjected to cross-examination by mem- 
bers of the Senate Judiciary Committee. 

The U.S. Senate, which is the only 
legislative body now existing on the face 
of the earth with rules designed to secure 
to minorities a reasonable opportunity 
to express their views, has established a 
standard for determining whether Sen- 
ators are engaged in an educational 
debate or a filibuster. 

This standard is embodied in rule 
XXII, which provides that a Senator or a 
group of Senators can speak upon a pend- 
ing bill until two-thirds of the Senators 
in attendance vote to end debate. This 
rule gives the Senate its distinctive char- 
acter and has enabled the Senate on 
many occasions in times past to stand as 
the bulwark for the preservation of con- 
stitutional government and individual 
liberty. 
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Some persons who think that the Sen- 
ate should act without full and fair de- 
bate as do the counterfeit legislative 
bodies in totalitarian countries would 
abolish rule XXII, and permit 51 Sena- 
tors to condemn the other 49 to silence 
whenever they so desire. If a majority of 
the Senate is ever given the power to 
prevent a substantial minority to stand 
on the floor of the Senate and tell the 
truth about pending legislative proposals, 
the fear expressed by the French political 
philosopher, Alexis de Tocqueville, in his 
book “Democracy in America,” that the 
United States is in danger of being de- 
stroyed by the power of a majority will 
be realized. And that moment will mark 
the death knell of liberty for all Amer- 
icans. 

Impatient men—and particularly those 
who advocate so-called civil rights bills— 
condemn rule XXII. In so doing they 
resort to the unhappy practice which has 
risen in our land in recent years to use 
smear words rather than reason to obtain 
their demands. When all is said, they do 
not believe in freedom of speech for 
those who disagree with them, and suc- 
cumb easily to the temptation to apply 
the smear word “filibuster” to any speech 
by a Senator who expresses views con- 
trary to theirs. 

When the Senate established rule 
XXII. it recognized the truth that a sub- 
stantial minority must be protected from 
the tyranny of the majority if liberty is 
to endure—a truth which impelled the 
framers of the Constitution to require 
the vote of two-thirds of both Houses of 
Congress and the concurrence of three- 
fourths of the States to amend the Con- 
stitution, and the vote of two-thirds of 
the Senate to impeach the President. 

Those impatient men who value speed 
over deliberation would do well to weigh 
the words of William S. White, an ex- 
perienced commentator on the Washing- 
ton scene, who loves the Senate as an 
institution and describes its ways in his 
illuminating book “Citadel.” He makes 
these relevant observations: 

And those who mock the Institution, and 
demand of it speed and yet more speed and 
efficiency and yet more efficiency, might re- 
member that there is altogether a good deal 
of both at present in American life. For il- 
lustration, those who denounce the filibuster 
against, say, the compulsory civil rights pro- 
gram, might recall that the weapon has more 
than one blade and that today's pleading 
minority could become tomorrow’s arrogant 
majority. They might recall, too, that the 
techniques of communication, and with them 
the drenching power of propaganda, have 
vastly risen in our time when the gaunt 
aerials thrust upward all across the land. 
They might recall that the public is not al- 
ways right all at once and that it is perhaps 
not too bad to have one place in which mat- 
ters can be examined at leisure, even if a 
leisure uncomfortably prolonged. 


While it requires the vote of two-thirds 
of the Senators in attendance to bring a 
debate to a close, rule XXII contains an 
additional provision which permits 16 of 
the 100 Members of the Senate to obtain 
a vote every 2 days on the question 
whether the debate should be brought 
toa close. 

Let me assure you that I do not pro- 
pose to engage in a filibuster against the 
pending civil rights proposals. I do pro- 
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pose to participate in an educational de- 
bate because I know that such proposals 
will never be enacted into law if a ma- 
jority of the Senate or the American peo- 
ple ever learn what such proposals will 
do to the system of Government estab- 
lished by the Constitution and the right 
of Americans to be free from govern- 
mental tyranny. The nature of these 
proposals was suggested by the intel- 
lectually honest statement of an in- 
formed and patriotic northern Congress- 
man, Representative Wyman, of New 
Hampshire, when he said that they 
would not have received the vote of as 
many as 50 Members of the House of 
Representatives if there had been a 
secret ballot upon them. 

In participating in the forthcoming 
educational debate in the Senate, I will 
be keeping faith with George Washing- 
ton, who declared in his Farewell Ad- 
dress to the American people that it is 
just as important to preserve constitu- 
tional principles against destruction as 
it was to establish them. I will be fight- 
ing to preserve constitutional govern- 
ment and individual liberty for the bene- 
fit of all Americans of all generations and 
all races. 

The pending civil rights proposals are 
the most monstrous blueprint for gov- 
ernmental tyranny presented to an 
American Congress since George Wash- 
ington took his oath of office as first 
President of the United States. They 
rah even worse than the Reconstruction 
Acts. 

Undoubtedly the best nutshell anal- 
ysis of the purpose of the Constitution of 
the United States is that expressed in 
the famous case Texas against White. It 
is as follows: 

The Constitution, in all its provisions, 
looks to an indestructible union composed 
of indestructible States. 


The pending civil rights proposals con- 
stitute a drastic assault upon this con- 
stitutional purpose. Let me enumerate 
just a few examples. 

First. They attempt to transfer from 
the States to the Federal Government 
the power vested in the States by article 
I, section 2 of the original Constitution, 
and the 17th amendment, to prescribe 
the qualifications for voters in Federal 
elections. 

Second. Despite the fact that article I 
of the Constitution vests all of the law- 
making power of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the Congress, they attempt to 
convert all Federal departments and 
agencies into legislative bodies with the 
power to enforce by regulation and by 
nonjudicial proceedings the unspecified 
notions of the executive branch of the 
Federal Government in respect to vir- 
tually all dealings between men of differ- 
ent races. In this connection, they con- 
fer upon all departments and agencies 
administering any program involving 
the use of Federal funds the power to use 
untold billions of dollars of Federal ap- 
propriations to bribe or browbeat States, 
political subdivisions of States, chari- 
table institutions, industry, and individ- 
uals into an acceptance of their views in 
matters relating to race. 

Third. They undertake to transfer 
from the States and the people them- 
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selves the power to regulate the use of 
privately owned property and the rendi- 
tion of personal services within the 
States. 

Fourth. They undertake to vest in the 
Attorney General, the Federal Commis- 
sioner of Education, and the members of 
the Equal Employment Opportunities 
Commission, to be established by them, 
vast discretionary powers over the pri- 
vate property of individuals, personal 
services to be performed by individuals, 
and public schools and industry, to be 
exercised by such Federal officials ac- 
cording to their respective caprices un- 
controlled by any legal standards. In so 
doing, they offend the principle that ours 
is a government of laws rather than a 
government of men—a government in 
which laws control men rather than a 
government in which men control laws. 

Fifth. They undertake to confer 
upon the temporary occupant of the of- 
fice of Attorney General, whoever he 
might be, the power to bring or to re- 
frain from bringing so-called desegre- 
gation suits according to his personal 
whim uncontrolled by any adequate legal 
standards. As a consequence, he can 
bring suits in behalf of some plaintiffs 
and refuse to bring suits in behalf of 
other plaintiffs in exactly the same sit- 
uation, and sue some State or local offi- 
cials and refuse to sue other State or 
local officials whose alleged wrongdoing 
is identical. In short, the pending civil 
rights proposals make these powers the 
personal possession of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, and thus offend the principle upon 
which our legal system rests; namely, 
that all laws shall apply alike to all men 
in like circumstances. 

Sixth. These legislative proposals un- 
dertake to confer upon the Attorney 
General and the Federal courts in ex- 
press terms the power to take charge of 
the assignment of schoolchildren to 
schools and classrooms within schools in 
all school districts throughout the 
United States. In so doing, they even 
violate the school desegregation case 
which holds that the 14th amendment 
forbids States to practice racial discrimi- 
nation in public schools but does not im- 
pose upon them the duty to provide an 
integrated education. 

These are just a few of the provisions 
of these bills which undertake to trans- 
fer the constitutional powers of the 
States and the constitutional rights of 
individuals from the States and the peo- 
ple to a centralized Federal Government. 

When the Founding Fathers drew the 
Constitution, they stated in its preamble 
that they drafted it in order to secure 
the blessings of liberty for themselves 
and their posterity. Let me enumerate 
just a few of the blessings of liberty 
which the pending civil rights proposals 
would destroy: 

First. Under our existing system of 
government, every American has the 
right to think and speak his honest 
thoughts concerning all things under the 
sun. Under the regulatory powers to be 
conferred upon Federal departments and 
agencies by title VI of the pending 
civil rights bill, Americans can be de- 
prived of this right by bureaucratic reg- 
ulations in respect to matters of race. 
If anyone doubts this assertion, he 
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should read title VI and the regulations 
relating to housing recently adopted by 
the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia. Under these regulations, a 
resident of the District of Columbia can 
be imprisoned or fined if he attempts to 
persuade his neighbor to sell his property 
to a member of his own race rather than 
to an individual belonging to another 
race, and a real estate agent can be im- 
prisoned, fined, and deprived of the right 
to earn his livelihood in his vocation 
if he obeys instructions from the seller of 
property to negotiate a sale to a member 
of the seller’s race rather than to an 
individual belonging to another race. 

Second. Under our existing system of 
government, every American has the 
right to acquire, own, and use property in 
all ways permitted by State laws with- 
out interference from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Moreover, he has the right to 
rent or sell his property in person or 
through agents to any person selected 
by him, if State laws so permit without 
interference from the Federal Govern- 
ment. Under the regulatory power con- 
ferred upon Federal departments and 
agencies by title VI of the pending civil 
rights bill, any American having any 
dealings with the Federal housing au- 
thorities can be required to surrender to 
the Federal Government the power to 
determine to whom his property may be 
sold or rented. If anyone doubts whether 
the Federal housing authorities will ex- 
ercise this power, let him read the Presi- 
dential order on housing and the reg- 
ulations adopted by this agency to im- 
plement such order. 

Third. Under our existing system of 
government, every American has the 
right to invest his persona] talents and 
resources in places of public accom- 
modations operating within the borders 
of a State, and to select his customers if 
State law so permits without interfer- 
ence from the Federal Government. Un- 
der title II of the pending civil rights 
bill, all Americans would be robbed of 
this right by a Federal Government 
which will even undertake to tell a bar- 
ber operating in a hotel anywhere in the 
United States whom he must shave, a 
beautician operating in a hotel anywhere 
in the United States what woman she 
must attempt to beautify, and a shoe- 
shine boy operating in a hotel anywhere 
in the United States whose shoe he must 
shine 


Fourth. Under our existing system of 
government, every American has the 
right to invest his personal talents and 
resources in any lawful business or in- 
dustry, and to determine whom he shall 
hire, whom he shall promote, whom he 
shall discharge, and whom he shall lay 
off in times of depression, and what the 
relative compensation of his employees 
shall be, without interference from the 
Federal Government. Under title VII 
of the pending civil rights bills and the 
regulatory power which title VI would 
confer upon Federal departments and 
agencies, virtually all Americans engaged 
in any business or industry would be 
robbed of this right by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, which would even be author- 
ized to specify the number of employees 
they should have and in what rooms or 
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departments specific employees should 
work. Indeed, the regulatory power em- 
bodied in title VI of the bill would even 
permit the Federal Government to regu- 
late the hiring practices of farmers hav- 
ing any connection with Federal agricul- 
tural programs, and the hiring practices 
of housewives paying social security tax- 
es upon the wages of a single domestic 
servant. 

I cannot be silent upon these matters 
as long as the rules of the Senate permit 
me to speak. Like the late Justice Bran- 
deis, I firmly believe that the States are 
the only breakwater against the ever- 
pounding surf which threatens to sub- 
merge the individual and destroy the 
only society in which personality can 
exist. Moreover, my study of history 
convinces me that Woodrow Wilson 
spoke an eternal truth when he said: 

Liberty has never come from the govern- 
ment. Liberty has always come from the 
subjects of it. 
history of the limitation of governmental 
power, not the increase of it. When we resist 
therefore the concentration of power, we are 
restricting the processes of death, because 
concentration of power is what always pre- 
cedes the destruction of human liberties. 


For these reasons, I shall fight for the 
preservation of the powers of the State 
and will never countenance any legisla- 
tive proposal which would convert Amer- 
icans from free men into helpless pup- 
pets upon a bureaucratic string. 


CIVIL RIGHTS DEBATE AND NEWS- 
LETTERS 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, on Tues- 
day of this week it was my privilege to 
address the Senate on the civil rights 
bill. At that time I discussed several of 
the constitutional questions involved and 
argued them on the basis of Supreme 
Court decisions and other precedents 
related to similar questions. 

The following morning there was cir- 
culated throughout the offices of some 
Senators a one-sheet paper headed “Bi- 
partisan Civil Rights Newsletter” dated 
March 11, 1964. It is unidentified. It 
is unsigned. The four major paragraphs 
are directed toward an attempt to re- 
fute the arguments that I had made on 
the floor of the Senate. 

As one who has spent 20 years in trial 
court rooms, I do not resent being refut- 
ed. The language of the paragraphs to 
which I have referred is respectful 
enough to the Senate as such. 

But what I desire to know is who is 
issuing an unsigned refutation of argu- 
ments made on the floor of the Senate? 
Who is the constitutional lawyer who is 
sending around these unsigned articles 
to Senators? 

The argument was made in open Sen- 
ate session. The Senator from Missis- 
sippi does not remember who might have 
been present and might have spent time 
studying the constitutional questions. I 
do not know whether the organization 
is a private one. If a committee staff 
member or a member of the staff of a 
Senator has published the paper, we 
ought to know. We ought to know how 
he is paid. If a private group is pub- 
lishing the paper, we would like to know 
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whether they are registered as lobbyists. 
Who puts up the money for the opera- 
tion? Who is the mysterious person who 
publishes the papers? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I shall yield in a mo- 
ment. I should like to ask who writes 
these mysterious messages, which come 
to Senators before the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp reaches them, and in them at- 
tempts to refute arguments made on the 
floor of the Senate? 

Mr. President, I call for a full dis- 
closure to the Senate on the questions 
I have raised. I emphasize that I do not 
resent it personally. It is not a personal 
question. But who furnishes the funds, 
the arguments, the points, and the inter- 
pretations? Let us know who does it, 
and then we can better judge the weight 
that we might give to it. 

I have asked for information. I now 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. HUMPHREY], who was present and 
paid very respectful attention to my 
argument. From his point of view, he 
refuted the points I made. I enjoyed the 
argument with him. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor. I am sure that the Senator is more 
than deserving of a full explanation. 

The newsletter is the product of the 
distinguished Senator from California 
[Mr. Kucuet] and the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Humpurey], and their 
staffs. It is paid for by the Senate, out 
of funds that we have available to oper- 
ate our offices. My legislative assistant 
works on it. Senator KUCHEL’s legisla- 
tive assistant works on it. 

The newsletter is an attempt to keep 
Senators who are interested in the de- 
bate on civil rights informed as to what 
we think as to the issues involved. 

There is no doubt about it. The 
newsletter is a bipartisan civil rights 
newsletter. It is obviously designed to 
keep Senators who are in favor of civil 
rights legislation informed of our point 
of view. It is not paid for by any out- 
side organization. The Senator from 
Minnesota is happy to say that he even 
contributes a small amount of his time 
to seeing that the newsletter is properly 
prepared. 

Last night, at about 9:30 in the eve- 
ning, the newsletter was being typed in 
my office in the Capitol. I told my staff 
that I wanted it out early. I said, “Get 
it done overnight.” 

I wish Senators to know that every 
night after the debates are concluded 
several members of the staff are assigned 
to work on various parts of the civil 
rights bill. They meet every night. I 
wish the Senate to know that they meet 
every morning, too, a half hour before 
the Senate convenes. We shall continue 
to meet. We shall write speeches. We 
shall publish bulletins. We shall do so 
in good taste. We shall state our point 
of view. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
Minnesota, with his usual frankness, has 
disclosed the source of the newsletter. I 
should like to ask the Senator why the 
Senator from Minnesota did not sign it. 
Why did he not put his name on the 
newsletter? 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Because I did not 
personally write it. It is a staff news- 
letter. 

Mr. STENNIS. If the letter is issued 
under the direction of the Senator from 
Minnesota, could he not at least let us 
know that he vouches for it? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I vouch for it. 

Mr. STENNIS. Could not the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota put such a statement 
on the instrument itself? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. We did so on the 
first newsletter. I wish to criticize my 
staff for not keeping my name firmly 
and plainly affixed to the document. 
The Senator from California deserves to 
have credit, too, because he has been 
most cooperative. 

Mr. STENNIS. I intended to come to 
that point. We are making progress. I 
understand that the Senator will sign 
future editions of the newsletter. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I did not wish it 
to appear that the Senator from Min- 
nesota had done the work, because I 
have not been able to do all the work. 
Those who do the work are some of our 
trained, gifted, talented, educated, and 
informed assistants. I believe that they 
ought to receive the credit for it. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator has said 
that he had the newsletter distributed. 
He would not distribute anything for 
which he would not vouch. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I vouch for it and 
take full credit or blame for it. 

Mr. STENNIS. Does that apply to fu- 
ture editions also? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That applies to the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY], the Senator from California 
(Mr. Kuchl], and any other Senator 
who wishes to join. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
Mississippi merely wished to know the 
source of the newsletter. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator has ex- 
plained the source of the previous news- 
letters, but he has not explained what 
he will do about it in the future. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In the future we 
will make sure that the names are clearly 
spelled out as they were in letter No. 1. 
To be frank, I thought it was not exactly 
fair for the two Senators to take credit 
for everything that was done, since we 
do not have time to dig out all the ma- 
terial. But I wish the Senator to know 
that I have approved each letter. I take 
full responsibility. I am sure that the 
Senator from California [Mr. KucHet] 
would do the same thing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Inouye in the chair). The time of the 
Senator has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have 1 
additional minute. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator may 
have 3 additional minutes, for 1 believe 
this is a matter of some consequence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Witnout 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ob- 
serve that in stating or attempting to re- 
fute a constitutional argument, the 
source of the learning and the identity 
and responsibility of the person making 
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the argument are certainly a part of 
the argument. 

I am not speaking for myself particu- 
larly, but when Senators receive any 
letter of this kind, they are entitled to 
know who wrote it or who vouches for 
it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. On the very first 
day it was clearly announced to the press, 
by printed word, that newsletters would 
be circulated. Generally, they are meant 
for Senators who do not seem to have 
enough time to read the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, so they may get the substance 
of the arguments through the newsletter. 
This is that particular point of view. It 
is a bipartisan newsletter. It has been 
prepared in a bipartisan way. It is 
vouched for by the Senator from Min- 
nesota and the Senator from California 
(Mr. KUcHEL]. I have made that state- 
ment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I am 
glad the Senator from Mississippi 
brought this matter to the attention of 
the Senate. I appreciate the frankness 
of the Senator from Minnesota in deal- 
ing with it. I saw one of these publica- 
tions, which carried the name of a young 
lady and the number of an office. On 
inquiry, I learned that it came from the 
Democratic policy committee. If we are 
going to have a foundling, in the interest 
of parity, it ought to be placed on the 
doorstep of every Democratic Senator, 
without regard to his views, if it comes 
from the policy committee. Its circu- 
lation should not be confined to the 
members of the Democratic Party who 
have one point of view, if it emanates 
from the Democratic policy committee. 
Every member of the Democratic Party 
in the Senate should receive a copy of it. 
If it is desired to include certain Repub- 
licans in its distribution, I have no par- 
ticular concern with that, but I think 
every Democratic Senator, without re- 
gard to his attitude on this bill or any 
title of the bill, is entitled to the benefit 
of anything that is published under the 
auspices or responsibility of the Demo- 
cratic policy committee. 

I happen to be a member of the Demo- 
cratic policy committee. It so happens 
that I am the only member still serving, 
except the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HILL. who was named to the committee 
when it was first established. But I did 
not receive a copy of this letter. The 
copy that came to me was dropped by 
someone in the corridor of the office 
building. 

If this publication is to be issued under 
the auspices of the Democratic policy 
committee, every Democratic Senator, 
without regard to his views, ought to re- 
ceive a copy of it. If it is desired to in- 
clude the Senator from New York and 
the Senator from California, that is an- 
other matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
era time of the Senator has ex- 
p: K 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that we may have 
5 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. I am amazed to find 
that members of the Democratic policy 
committee are not sent a copy of this 
publication. Does not common courtesy 
require that a Senator whose argument 
is attempted to be refuted be given a 
copy? That is done even in a police 
court. Does not common courtesy re- 
quire that? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I should think so. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. This publication 
does not emanate from the policy com- 
mittee. Senators know that. It ema- 
nates from Senator HUMPHREY’s office. 
It does not emanate from the policy 
committee. The policy committee office 
is used so that if a Senator is absent we 
would like to have Mrs. Pauline Moore 
notified at the policy committee. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Does not that take 
care of the Senator’s team organized to 
take care of his side? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Why are not Sena- 
tors who are opposed to the bill entitled 
to notify Mrs. Moore? Does not the 
Senator from Minnesota believe that all 
members of the Democratic Party in the 
Senate should have that right? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The motion to 
proceed to consider the bill was made by 
the majority leader. The majority leader 
has an obligation to do it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. But that right ex- 
tends only to Senators on one side of the 
question. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It will accept noti- 
fication of all Senators who are to be 
absent—those for and against it—the 
“aginers” and the “fer.” Perhaps the 
Senator from Georgia could publish a 
newsletter. Let him not be angry be- 
cause we got the jump on him in issuing 
this newsletter. I hope every member of 
the press reads it. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], 
whose name has been mentioned. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I have been 
with the Democratic policy committee 
ever since it was established pursuant to 
the Legislative Reorganization Act. It 
was not provided for in that act, but the 
thinking behind that act brought it into 
being. It was provided for in a separate 
piece of legislation. The Senator from 
Georgia and I have been members of 
the Democratic policy committee since 
it was first established. It was intend- 
ed that any action, so far as the Demo- 
cratic policy committee was concerned, 
would apply to all Democratic Members 
of the Senate. I have had no notice 
from any member of the staff of the com- 
mittee or any employee of the commit- 
tee for the purpose stated. Any service 
rendered by that committee should be a 
service to all Democratic Members of 
the Senate. 

Mr. STENNIS. The statement refers 
to the fallacies in the discussion of the 
Senator from Mississippi on public ac- 
commodations. The Senator from Min- 
nesota has not yet told me the name of 
the lawyer who undertook to answer the 
argument, labeling it as fallacious. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. I take credit for 
having attempted to prove the argument 
of the Senator from Mississippi to be 
fallacious. I wish I could claim to be 
a lawyer, since I have to take responsi- 
bility for the letter, which I do. I take 
responsibility for every line of it. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator has not 
told us the name. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If it is necessary 
to mention his name, it is my legislative 
assistant. He works for me. I do not 
see why he should be named either for 
credit or condemnation. The first news- 
letter states, “The Senate bipartisan 
leadership supporting the civil rights 
bill.” 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator has not 
given his name. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. John Stewart, a 
very fine man. He ought to have his pay 
raised. Ray Wolfinger of my staff has 
also worked on the newsletter. So has 
Steve Horn of Senator KucHeu’s staff. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield now to the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits]. 

Mr. JAVITS. All we have heard so far 
is a slight argument against some of our 
Democratic colleagues, but this is the 
work of some of us on this side of the 
aisle also, that. of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KUCHEL], and other Senators 
on this side, fully supported by the mi- 
nority leader [Mr. DIRKSEN ] himself, who 
has named managers with respect to 
various titles of the bill. 

This publication is not a foundling, but 
a very legitimate child. The Senator 
from Georgia called it a foundling. In 
reply, this is an attempt to make an af- 
firmative case in answer to Senators who 
are in opposition and who are monopoliz- 
ing the news because they have posses- 
sion of the floor, and also to tell Senators 
that, as is usual in briefs—and this is one 
type of brief —it attempts to set out 
the views of those who sponsor and sup- 
port the bill. 

I am delighted that the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] made it 
clear that hereafter he will make sure 
that it is known that the letter is being 
issued by the Senator from California 
[Mr. KuchzL ! and the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. As to all 
those who work on the brief, my staff 
does, and other staffs do. It might per- 
haps be difficult to imply that some- 
one is the sole author when he is not; 
but I think it is well to place the names 
on it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that we may have 
5 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the germane- 
ness rule be waived and that there be 
unlimited debate for the purpose of es- 
tablishing the “parentage” of the news- 
letter. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The “parentage” 
has been established. There is no ques- 
tion about the “parentage.” 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. So far as the anony- 
mous publication is concerned, acknowl- 
edgment of parentage is not enough. 
The parent is supposed to support his 
offspring. Here we have the offspring 
of a parent being supported by the Demo- 
cratic policy committee. That is what 
Iam objecting to. I say that the Demo- 
cratic policy committee should not be 
utilized in this bipartisan movement of 
the Senators from-New York, California, 
Minnesota, and Washington, and the 
others who are generals, lieutenant- 
generals, captains, corporals, and pri- 
vates in an effort to pass this bill; the 
Democratic policy committee should not 
be the heart and center of the move- 
ment. 

If it is, every Member of the Senate 
on the Democratic side is entitled to 
receive a copy of the publication. I 
normally pay little attention to anony- 
mous letters, and I hope no one believes 
I have decided to answer this anony- 
mous publication merely because some- 
one picked it up and handed it to me. 

I believe the Senator from Mississippi 
has rendered a great service in bringing 
this matter to the attention of the 
Senate. 

With the President of the United 
States, the various organizations, the 
press, and the leadership all combined 
in an effort to cram this bill down our 
throats, the odds against those of us who 
are opposed to it are great enough. We 
should not have the Democratic policy 
committee alined against us as well. I 
do not believe this is fair. It may be 
that a majority of Democrats are in 
favor of the bill. I assume that they 
are. Nevertheless, so far as I know the 
Democratic policy committee has not 
been used for the dissemination of 
anonymous publications of this nature 
in support of a bipartisan movement up 
until this good hour. If these letters 
are to continue, every Democratic Sen- 
ator should at least be accorded the 
courtesy of receiving them. X 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
have not been a Member of the Senate 
as long as has the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], I believe 
only one other Senator has. I have 
been a Senator for 18 years; and yester- 
day was the first time I have ever seen 
an anonymous attack upon a fellow 
Senator. So I assumed it came from the 
office of Senator “Blank,” and I called 
Senator “Blank” and said, “What is 
this all about? Who is doing this?” 

He said, “You are not supposed to get 
it. You received it by mistake.” 

I am glad someone is clearing up the 
question of who is behind the effort. I 
do not mind receiving attacks on Sen- 
ators, but I wish those who attack them, 
or give reasons for challenging their 
views, would be kind enough to sign 
their names on the attacks so that we 
can evaluate them. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I am a 
member of the Democratic policy com- 
mittee. This matter needed to be 
brought to our attention. There has 
never been much attention given to 
moves of that kind, but this is an action 
being taken in the name of the com- 
mittee, without any authorization or 
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authority from the committee, and with- 
out it being brought to our attention. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Mississippi has 
expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to take 3 minutes under the morn- 
ing hour, so that we can set the record 
straight. 

Mr. President, this letter is not pub- 
lished under the auspices or the aegis of 
the Democratic policy committee. The 
policy committee has nothing to do with 
this particular bulletin, 

The bulletin was prepared as a result 
of a conference among Senators who are 
for the civil rights bill. This bulletin 
was written on a typewriter in the of- 
fice of Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Democrat, of Minnesota. We have also 
had the assistance of the fine staff of the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Hart]. Many persons on Senators’ 
staffs have contributed. 

I have been entrusted with the re- 
sponsibility for leadership as one of the 
Senators in charge of the bill. 

The first of these bulletins contained 
the following: 

The Senate bipartisan leadership support- 
ing the civil rights bill (H.R. 7152), headed 
by Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY for the Demo- 
crats, with Senator THOMAS KUCHEL, repre- 
senting the Republicans, will circulate among 
all interested Senators a newsletter outlining 
principal developments relating to the prog- 
ress of this legislation. This newsletter will 
help keep Senators and their staff members 
fully informed on the civil rights bill and 
will be prepared whenever the circumstances 
warrant—daily, if necessary. 


This was the result of the meeting of 
a group of Senators who support the bill 
and who have the responsibility for its 
management. This is our document. I 
am delighted that the opposition has 
received copies of it, because it will give 
them an opportunity to revise their 
thinking, possibly change their argu- 
ments, and come along with us. 

There is no attack on any Senator in 
this document. We do not attack Sena- 
tors in the bulletin. We attack only the 
arguments of Senators. ; 

No one thinks more highly of the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] 
than I do. I believe that the Senator 
from Mississippi is one of the great men 
of this country. But I can disagree with 
his arguments; and I did disagree with 
his argument on this subject. Senators 
may disagree with the bulletin. Many 
Senators were not present at that time, 
so it was decided to make the bulletin 
available on a daily basis—even if I have 
to peddle it from door to door—as to 
what the arguments are and what we 
think about them. This is one way to 
answer the arguments. We have de- 
cided that we are not going to let the 
opponents of civil rights legislation, on 
a motion to take up the bill, have all the 
time. We are going to answer some of 
the arguments; and if we do not answer 
them on the floor of the Senate, we shall 
answer them by a newsletter, a bulletin, 
or a press release. We have seen one 
side of the show here; and when the bill 
is finally laid before the Senate we shall 
make an affirmative presentation of it, 
title by title, because the American peo- 
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ple are entitled to know what the bill 
would do, intimately and in detail. They 
will be given the opportunity to know. 

So the newsletter is no foundling. It 
has a legitimate parent. The parent is 
proud of it; the parent supports it; and 
the parent hopes the opponents will read 
it. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, it 
may be indelicate for me to inject my- 
self into a family quarrel, but I do so 
only for the purpose of making a sug- 
gestion. There has always been a great 
mystery in my mind about what went on 
in a so-called southern democratic con- 
ference. I have never been invited to 
attend one—and naturally would not 
be—but I am sure that the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota would be happy 
to be invited to attend, as would the 
Senator from Washington and other 
Senators. I make the suggestion that 
hereafter they be invited to the confer- 
ence and that the newsletter, which is 
the joint work of the staffs of a great 
many Senators, be distributed to all 
Senators, not merely to Senators who 
favor the bill but also to Senators who 
oppose it. 

I commend the Senator from Minne- 
sota and the Senator from California for 
the initiative they have taken; and par- 
ticularly the Senator from Minnesota, 
for the great restraint and humility he 
has shown in not attaching his name to 
the bulletin because, as he says, it is the 
work of a great many Senators and their 
staffs. But hereafter I believe it would 
be helpful to do so. This is an orga- 
nized effort between the two parties to 
put a meaningful civil rights bill on the 
statute books; and the Senator from 
Minnesota and the Senator from Cali- 
fornia are working shoulder to shoulder 
as leaders to accomplish that objective. 

There is an organization. It is ef- 
fective. The evidence of that fact is 
the attack upon it. We are not going to 
allow the only organization—military or 
otherwise—to be by those who oppose 
this legislation. They are entitled to 
their views. They are entitled to be 
heard. We respect their difference of 
opinion. But we are determined to see 
that an effective bill is put on the statute 
books and we are determined to work to- 
gether toward that end, because that is 
the only way it can be accomplished. 

I commend the Senator for his ef- 
forts. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. I believe the Senator from 
New York has put his finger on the 
heart of the matter. The thing that 
burns is the fact that for the first time 
in a long history of efforts to place this 
kind of effective legislation on the Fed- 
eral statute books in the field of civil 
rights, we are finally organized in a 
way which is in some sense comparable 
to the way in which the opposition has 
always operated. This evidence of great 
and effective organization is what really 
hurts. I am proud to be a part of the 
effort. 

I commend the leadership, the staff, 
and all those who have worked towards 
this end. 
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There is no question about the fact 
that we will get the job done. 

Mr. KEATING. If there is any dif- 
ficulty about using the Democratic policy 
committee as a place to receive calls, 
though I have no authority to say so, I 
am sure the Republican policy commit- 
tee would be glad to take calls. I am 
sure they are now taking them from 
Republican Members who expect to be 
in Washington during the debate and 
are -keeping track of the whereabouts 
of all Republican Senators. It is a proper 
activity on both sides of the aisle. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I wish 
to say, with respect to the observation 
of the Senator from New Jersey, that 
the organization of which he is part is 
not performing very well. If it is not 
possible to perform with greater ef- 
ficiency than it has done in the past, it 
will never accomplish its purpose. Yes- 
terday more than an hour was required 
to secure a quorum in the Senate. I 
kept looking over the Chamber, waiting 
for this great organization to produce 
a quorum, because it has been said that 
it could produce a quorum at the snap 
of a finger. 

There is a great difference between 
Senators organizing and the improper 
utilization of the Democratic policy 
committee of the Senate. 

When opponents of this legislation 
meet, as we have a perfect right to do, 
we do not meet clandestinely and report 
anonymously. We give the press the es- 
sence of what transpires at these meet- 
ings. The information is published in 
the press. But the paper I have in my 
hand is written anonymously. It does 
not state that it comes from the policy 
committee or from a group of Senators, 
but it refers only to the Democratic 
policy committee. That is what I re- 
sent. 

I do not resent the fact that Senators 
supporting this bill are organized. I 
hope they will organize themselves to 
the point where they come into the 
Chamber before a rollcall and sound off: 
“One, two, three, four. One, two, three, 
four.” Let them sound off in that way, 
by rank and file, arrayed in full battle 
dress. I have no objection to their or- 
ganizing. But I do object to the Re- 
publicans placing their command post 
in the Democratic policy committee. 
That was never contemplated at any 
time in the organization of the parties. 
It is improper, and it should not be 
allowed. 

No one has the right to organize the 
Republicans through the Democratic 
Policy Committee. The Republicans 
should organize themselves, and the 
Democrats should organize themselves; 
yet we have here this bipartisan move- 
ment, with the only address given be- 
ing that of the Democratic policy com- 
mittee. I believe in the two-party sys- 
tem. Even though some of my Demo- 
cratic friends may think I am a poor 
Democrat because I do not support all of 
the liberal legislation that is proposed, 
I have always been “regular” in elections. 

When Senators talk about answering 
the arguments that are made against 
the so-called civil rights bill, it is in the 
best tradition of the Senate to answer 
them here on the floor of the Senate, 
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where in the clash of mind with mind 
the truth can scintillate. That is better 
than undertaking to reply to the argu- 
ments made in floor debate with this 
kind of anonymous dodger. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to make it clear that the Democratic 
policy committee is not being used for 
this purpose. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I ask the Senator to 
tell me whether the address is the ad- 
dress of the Democratic policy commit- 
tee, and the name of the employee is the 
name of an employee of the Democratic 
policy committee, whose salary is paid 
from funds of the Democratic policy 
committee. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. So far as the 
Democratic policy committee is con- 
cerned, it is not being used for this pur- 


pose. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Only the employee. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is the usual 
policy to have some way of knowing 
where Senators are going to be. We 
wish that all Democrats, those for and 
those against the civil rights bill, would 
make it a point, if they so desire, to re- 
port to the employee, so that the leader- 
ship would have an idea as to who may be 
available for a quorum call if one is 
needed. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Why did not the Sen- 
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the Democratic side? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I did not send it 
out. 

Mr. RUSSELL. This involves an em- 
ployee of the Democratic policy com- 
mittee who is paid from funds of the 
Democratic policy committee. Yet the 
paper is given to Republican Members of 
the Senate, and not given to all Demo- 
cratic members. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Republican Sena- 
tors are not asked to report to the Demo- 
cratic policy committee employee. This 
procedure of attempting to keep a close 
accounting of the Democratic Senators 
is one which has been going on for 
decades. It is the accepted procedure 
and the accepted policy. I would hope 
that all Democrats would make it a point 
every day to let this employee of the 
Democratic policy committee know if 
they are going to be in the city and 
available for quorum calls and votes. It 
would make things much easier. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let me say once 
again that despite repeated assertions 
that this is a document of the Demo- 
cratic policy committee, it is not. Say- 
ing that it is does not make it so. To 
repeat and repeat it does not make it so. 
The document was prepared and written 
and printed in my office. This is the end 
product of a bipartisan undertaking. It 
is directed to Senators, and is the product 
of Senators. 

I keep hearing “policy committee, pol- 
icy committee.” What has the policy 
committee to do with it? I read from 
the number one bipartisan civil rights 
newsletter of March 10, 1964: 

In order to foresee conflicts as far ahead as 
possible, it is again requested that these 
Democratic Senators forward to Senator 
HUMPHREY a list of out-of-town engagements 
for the next 2 months, ranked according to 
priority. These lists should be sent to S- 
118, Capitol, marked to the attention of 
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Pauline Moore. A master chart listing out- 
of-town engagements will be maintained in 
8118. If the absence of a Senator on a par- 
ticular day means that a quorum will not be 
present, that Senator will be asked to secure 
a replacement for that day. Democrats are 
committed to produce 36 Senators daily; Re- 
publicans have a quota of 15. Additional in- 
formation on the quorum situation will be 
included in subsequent newsletters. 


The Democratic policy committee has 
an obligation and duty to keep track of 
where Senators are. It is a part of its 
duties. No Republican Senator is asked 
to report to room 118. No Republican 
Senator is asked in this newsletter to 
report on anything to the Democratic 
Policy committee. Any time a Demo- 
cratic Senator is not privileged to ask a 
Democratic Senator where he will be, or 
to ask Democratic Senators to report to 
a Democratic employee of the Demo- 
cratic policy committee, as to where 
Members expect to be, and whether they 
will be available, there is something 
wrong. 

I know what is wrong. This little mis- 
sile has been somewhat effective. We 
are somewhat organized, though not ade- 
quately. It is a fact that it required an 
hour last night to develop a quorum. 
That is not unusual. I have known in- 
stances when it took 5 hours to get a 
quorum. However, there have been 


times, also, when a quorum has been de- 


veloped in 10 or 12 minutes. 

For the first time, we are putting up 
a battle. Everything will be done to 
make us succeed. We are entitled to 
circulate these bulletins, just as our 
Southern friends are entitled to caucus 
behind closed doors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY and Mr. GRUENING 
addresse? the Chair. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yiela to tne Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Where does the Sen- 
ator find his name in this publication? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That was my sec- 
ond point. We discussed that. It did 
not seem proper to have Senator HUM- 
PHREY constantly displaying in the news- 
letter the name Senator HUMPHREY. 
The very first letter reads: 

The Senate bipartisan leadership support- 
ing the civil rights bill (HR. 7152), headed 
by Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY for the Demo- 
crats, with Senator THOMAS KUCHEL, repre- 
senting the Republicans, will circulate among 
all interested Senators a newsletter outlin- 
ing principal developments relating to the 
progress of this legislation. This newsletter 
will help keep Senators and their staff mem- 
bers fully informed on the civil rights bill 
and will be prepared whenever the circum- 
Stances warrant—daily, if necessary. 


That is No. 1. 

If it will make Senators happy to see 
my signature affixed to each of the let- 
ters every day—I sign much mail—I 
shall be delighted to sign it. I will even 
attach my personal signature. I will not 
even have the signature mimeographed, 
but I do not think that will make the 
letter better or worse. This is much ado 
about nothing. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That may be; but if 
the Senator from Minnesota had been 
excluded from any reports or any action 
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or any knowledge about what the Demo- 
cratic policy committee was doing; we 
would have heard a shriek from here to 
St. Paul. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. You bet; and back 
again—and to Atlanta. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. I am sure the 
Senator from Minnesota would not be 
alone in resenting it if he were not noti- 
fied about a matter of that kind. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If this were a 
Democratic policy committee document, 
the Senator’s argument would have been 
on target, and I would publicly apologize. 
But I do not read the Senator’s mail. I 
suppose the Senator sends out some 
newsletters which I do not receive. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not send out 
newsletters. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. This is not a 
Democratic policy committee document. 
Everyone knows it is not. It is about 
time we cleared the record. It is not a 
Democratic policy committee document, 
and I do not think it is right to con- 
tinually insist that it is a Democratic 
policy committee document, when it rep- 
resents what we have said it represents— 
the views of a number of Senators. 

Mr. RUSSELL. No charge has been 
made that it was a Democratic policy 
committee document. I said the publi- 
cation used the address and referred to 
an employee of the Democratic policy 
committee. 

Mr. JAVITS subsequently said: Mr. 
President, the debate on the newsletter 
was an interesting exercise in throwing 
dust into the air, but one point of sub- 
stance does emerge, and that is that 
there should be spread upon the record 
the basic points which are made in the 
newsletters, so that if anyone chooses to 
read them he may have the benefit of the 
discussion by the Member or Members 
sponsoring them. 

I believe the legal distinctions made in 
newsletter No. 2 were entirely correct as 
they relate to the constitutionality of 
title II of the bill. I shall restate them 
now. 

The first point made against the bill 
in the speech of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. STENNIS] on Tuesday with 
respect to constitutionality was that dis- 
crimination in places of public accom- 
modations cannot be barred—referring 
to stores, motels, motion picture theaters, 
gas stations, and so forth—unless State 
action is involved through a State statute 
requiring segregation. 

The Senator from Mississippi cited the 
Civil Rights Cases of 1883 to support his 
contention. 

The newsletter states that there are 
two fallacies in this argument. 


The present title 11 


The newsletter states— 
is based on the 14th amendment only when 
discrimination or segregation by an enu- 


merated establishment is supported by State 
action 


Whereas another part of that section 
defines State action for the purposes of 
title II as being within the amendment 
if carried out under color of any law or 
custom or usage required or enforced by 
officials of the State or political subdi- 
vision thereof. 
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This is an entirely sound view and 
proceeds from new cases as well as the 
1883 Supreme Court decision referred 
to, which we interpret quite differently 
from the way the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. STENNIs] does. The new cases 
are those which define what State ac- 
tion is, whether carried on by force of 
law or by force of authority expressed 
in a particular community as represent- 
ing the governmental action of the 
State. 

The leading Supreme Court decisions 
on this score are the case of Lombard v. 
Louisiana, 376 U.S. 267, decided in 1963, 
and the earlier case of Burton v. 
Wilmington Parking Authority, 365 U.S. 
715. 

In both cases it was made clear that a 
law, statute, or ordinance is not re- 
quired, and it was specifically held in 
the latter case that the assertion of au- 
thority by governmental officials is ade- 
quate and demonstrates the position of 
the governmental body sufficiently to 
come within the meaning of “State ac- 
tion” under the 14th amendment. I 
believe that is a proper conception and 
interpretation, and that title II is en- 
tirely constitutional under the 14th 
amendment. ~ 

Also, title II depends upon the com- 
merce clause of the Constitution. Re- 
liance by the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. STENNIS] on the so-called Howard 
Johnson case, is misplaced, because in 
that case a Howard Johnson Restaurant 
was not held to be open to Negroes mere- 
ly because the 14th amendment and the 
commerce clause are in the Constitution, 
without legislative implementation, 
whereas, in title II, we are expressing 
in terms of law, the implementation of 
the commerce clause, which was pre- 
cisely what was lacking in the Howard 
Johnson case. 

The court has held, in the case of Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board against 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, 
that “the power to regulate commerce 
is the power to enact ‘all appropriate 
legislation’ for ‘its protection and ad- 
vancement’.” As the testimony both be- 
fore the House Judiciary Committee and 
before the Senate Commerce Committee 
show, it is a burden upon interstate com- 
merce, as pursued by Negroes, to deny 
them the utilization of such facilities. 
Therefore, title II is entirely constitu- 
tional. 

Finally, objection was made by the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS], 
in his very interesting and informative 
address, based on the fact that a 
restaurant or hotel or other small estab- 
lishment, in which we seek to prohibit 
discrimination on the grounds of color, 
and so forth, stated in title II, may not 
appear to be a significant aspect of inter- 
state commerce. It may not be a sig- 
nificant property in size. It might be a 
very small establishment, having what 
may appear to be an insignificant effect 
in respect of interstate commerce. 

That question is answered in Wick- 
ard v. Filburn, 317 U.S. 111, involving 
a farmer who sowed 23 acres. It was 
held by the Supreme Court that, though 
it was a small amount, nevertheless it 
did have effect and impact, when there 
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was taken into consideration the totality 
of all the particular such acts in inter- 
state commerce, sufficient to justify con- 
gressional legislation. This was set 
down as: “Fallacies in Senator STENNIS’ 
discussion on public accommodations.” 

I use those words from the bipartisan 
civil rights newsletter number two, al- 
though I do not fancy the word falla- 
cies.” I believe this is a legal question, 
with respect to which we are absolutely 
correct, and on which I do not agree with 
the construction of the Senator from 
Mississippi. I adopt the substantive 
argument, as a lawyer. I believe, upon 
the grounds stated, that title II is en- 
tirely constitutional. I shall support it, 
and I believe every other Senator can 
support it as being entirely constitu- 
tional and in accordance with the cases 
cited. 

We who are proponents of the bill 
should expose our arguments to rebuttal 
and refutation on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. I see nothing improper in also 
putting them in writing, so that other 
Senators may be informed. However, I 
agree that it would be well to buttress 
them with oral presentation so that they 
may, if our opponents choose, be 
answered. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. GRUENING obtained the floor. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, a 
point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan will state it. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I make the point 
of order that a quorum is not present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Alaska yield for that 
purpose? 

Mr. GRUENING. I yield, with the 
understanding that I shall not thereby 
lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 


names: 
[No. 77 Leg.] 

Aiken Hayden Mundt 
Bartlett Hickenlooper Muskie 
Beall Hill Nelson 
Bennett Hruska Neuberger 
Bible Humphrey Pastore 
Boggs Inouye Pearson 
Burdick Javits Pell 
Byrd, Va Johnston Prouty 
Byrd, W. Va Jordan, N.C. Proxmire 
Cannon Jordan, Idaho Ribicoff 
Carlson Keating Robertson 
Case Kuchel Russell 
Church Lausche Saltonstall 
Clark Long, Mo. Scott 
Cooper Long, La. Simpson 
Curtis Magnuson Smathers 
Dirksen Mansfield Smith 
Dodd McClellan Sparkman 
Dominick McGovern Stennis 
Douglas McIntyre Talmadge 
Eastland McNamara Thurmond 
Ellender Metcalf Tower 
Ervin Miller Walters 
Fong Monroney Williams, N.J. 
Gore Morse Williams, Del. 
Gruening Morton Young, N. Dak. 
Hart Moss Young, Ohio 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 


the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
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ANDERSON], the Senator from Indiana 


(Mr. Baru], the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. Brewster], the Senator from Ok- 
lahoma [Mr. Epmonpson], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. Hol- 
LAND], the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Jackson], the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. McCartxy], the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. McGee], 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. SY MING- 
TON], and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] is absent 
because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from California [Mr. ENGLE] is neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Corton], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER], and the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. MECHEM] are necessarily 
absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A 
quorum is present. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, how 
long did it require to obtain a quorum? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Ten 
minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Minnesota will yield, I 
have a suggestion to make. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. It will be possible to 
obtain a quorum more quickly if the 
piles of junk in the basement which are 
termed “tramway cars” begin to op- 
erate at 50 percent of efficiency, rather 
than 10 percent. 


JOHN S. KNIGHT WRITES THAT 
SOUTH VIETNAM IS NOT WORTH 
THE COST 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, in 
view of the previous generous waiving 
of the 3-minute rule, I ask unanimous 
consent that I may proceed for 10 min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
day before yesterday, Tuesday, March 
10, in an address on the Senate floor 
of considerable length—an address on 
Vietnam—I gave my view that the 
United States ought to get out of Viet- 
nam. I reviewed the history of our 10 
years there. I gave my view that Presi- 
dent Johnson had inherited the mess in 
Vietnam and that he now had the op- 
portunity to reappraise the policies and 
errors of the past decade and to make 
the important decision as to whether 
we would continue or not to sacrifice the 
lives of American boys in what has 
proved a disastrous venture, of fighting 
for a people that show no disposition 
to fight for their own freedom. 

I realize that the decision is not an 
easy one and that there are substantial 
differences of opinion on this subject. 
Some of these differences were voiced 
on the floor of the Senate yesterday by 
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some of our able colleagues, whose views 
were expressed forthrightly, eloquently, 
and with deep conviction and sincerity. 
I respect their views, although I do not 
agree with them. 

I find substantial support of my view 
that the United States should get out of 
Vietnam, from a very distinguished 
newspaper editor and publisher, John S. 
Knight, now nearing the respectable age 
of 70. He has been a past president of 
the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, and is the publisher of papers in 
Chicago, Miami, Detroit, and elsewhere. 
He has a distinguished military record, 
being a member of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, the American Legion, and the 
Forty and Eight. 

In a widely read, syndicated column 
under the general heading: John S. 
Knight’s Notebook,” entitled “Vietnam: 
It Isn’t Worth the Cost,” he writes as 
follows: 

If it were my decision to make * * * I 
would not get the United States involved in 
a major war to save South Vietnam and 
southeast Asia. 

My personal view—stated many times—is 
that the white man is through in Asia and 
that there is nothing we can do to turn the 
tide of rising nationalism. 

Furthermore, even a swift military victory 
over North Vietnam would produce no per- 
manent and peaceful solution in that area. 

The winning of such a war must inevitably 
be followed by prolonged occupation, a tedi- 
ous and dreary task which will win no 
friends for the United States. 

There is also, as I have mentioned, the 
risk of escalating the war and finding our- 
selves locked in mortal combat with millions 
of Red Chinese. In such a struggle, the 
United States would have no allies at our 
side. 

How the Soviet Union might react under 
these circumstances is left to your imagina- 
tion. 

If the United States couldn’t muster up 
enough courage to throw Fidel Castro out 
of neighboring Cuba, why should we be 
hellbent upon saving South Vietnam from 
the Communists? 

Cuba is far more important to our secu- 
rity and that of the hemisphere than South 
Vietnam. Yet we failed miserably when 
tested at the Bay of Pigs. And the Commu- 
nist subversion of Latin America continues 
unabated. If the South Vietnamese begin 
to show more willingness to fight their en- 
emy than in the past, let us continue to 
support them with limited military assist- 
ance. Ultimately, southeast Asia will be 
lost to the West no matter which course we 
pursue. 

If this be true, and I am convinced it is, 
why should we sacrifice countless American 
lives in a southeast Asian death struggle 
when the subversionists and saboteurs are 
free to carry on their diabolical work in this 
hemisphere where our true interests lie? 


And, Mr. Knight concludes, in reply 
to a question posed by his grandson, 
John, as to what we should do in Viet- 
nam, by writing that he hopes that his 
reply “will help him to understand the 
folly of going to war for unrealistic and 
unattainable objectives.” 

Mr. President, Mr. Knight is well- 
known and respected throughout the 
Nation. He is a person of conservative 
and enlightened views. He is an out- 
standing molder of public opinion. I 
believe time will show, as indeed it 
should already have shown, that we 
committed a folly when we moved into 
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Vietnam over 10 years ago, and that it is 
high time that we reassessed our policy 
and our past actions. 

I repeat my view that we should with- 
draw our men from combat in Vietnam, 
where they are presumably serving as 
advisers. This is a war which the South 
Vietnamese have to fight and win, if they 
can be brought to show—which they 
have not to date—their willingness to 
fight in their own defense and for their 
own freedom, as did the South Koreans 
at the time when the United States—not 
singlehandedly and alone, as in South 
Vietnam, but under the auspices of the 
United Nations and with the forces of a 
dozen other nations figkting by our 
side—went into Korea. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alaska yield? 

Mr. GRUENING. I yield with pleas- 
ure. 

Mr. MORSE. Once again I commend 
the Senator from Alaska for his cour- 
age—for it requires courage—in warning 
the American people about the shocking 
international fiasco the United States is 
conducting in South Vietnam. 

The Senator from Alaska has referred 
to South Korea; but the situation in 
South Vietnam has nothing in common 
with the situation in South Korea. The 
action in South Korea was a United Na- 
tions action, whereas the present action 
in South Vietnam is not even a SEATO 
action. 

Of course, we have no business there 
unless SEATO is in, for the only pos- 
sible legal connection that we can make 
between the activity of the United States 
in South Vietnam and international law 
is SEATO. All the SEATO nations did 
was to join the United States, for we, too, 
are a signatory to the SEATO treaty. 
At the time those nations signed the 
SEATO treaty they agreed among them- 
selves that South Vietnam was an area 
of concern to the SEATO nations—not 
merely to one, not merely to the United 
States, but to all of them—and yet our 
so-called SEATO allies have done ab- 
solutely nothing in connection with the 
question of South Vietnam. They are 
perfectly willing for the United States to 
pick up what the Secretary of State tes- 
tified the other day was 97 percent of the 
cost and to sacrifice American blood. 

I do not welcome the idea of a national 
debate on South Vietnam, but it has 
started. The editorial to which the Sen- 
ator has referred is only one of many 
being written these days. There will be 
a full scale national debate on South 
Vietnam because the American people 
are entitled to it. They will participate 
in it by increasing millions. The pro- 
gram cannot be justified as unilateral 
American action in southeast Asia. 

Whom are we deluding? If we got 
into a war with Russia tomorrow, we 
would not keep a boy in South Vietnam. 
We all know that if we got into a war 
with Russia, the war would be a nuclear 
war. The great danger is that the situ- 
ation in Vietnam might be an ignited 
fuse that could start such a war. Let us 
face the issue. There are those who wish 
to escalate the war. There are those 
who wish to start using nuclear power in 
North Vietnam. I believe that the first 
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nuclear bomb dropped in North Vietnam 
would start a holocaust. 

What makes us think that the United 
States can call unilateral shots in the 
field of foreign policy in areas far be- 
yond the perimeter of American defense? 
We should keep ourselves in a position in 
which we are always defensibly right, 
and where there is no question about the 
fact that we are following a nonaggres- 
sion course of action. But if we escalate 
the war into North Vietnam, I can hear 
our so-called allies dissociate themselves 
from us on the ground that we are fol- 
lowing an aggressive course of action. 

I will make one other point, if the 
Senator from Alaska and other Senators 
will permit me to do so. Take a look at 
the population of South Vietnam. The 
American people need to be told that the 
overwhelming majority of the Vietcong— 
that is, the Communist Vietnamese—are 
South Vietnamese. 

The sad fact is that many of the fami- 
lies of South Vietnam are split. Uncles, 
cousins, and brothers are on opposite 
sides and, in some instances, I under- 
stand, fathers are on one side and sons 
on the other. That situation has all the 
characteristics of a civil war. 

What are we doing in a civil war in 
South Vietnam? Can any Senator tell 
me? Idonot know. The American peo- 
ple are entitled to all the facts. The 
Senator has heard me say previously that 
in a democracy there is no substitute for 
full public disclosure of the public busi- 
ness. 

There is a great deal of monkey busi- 
ness in South Vietnam that the public 
does not know about. It is about time 
that the Congress proceeded to find out 
all the facts and disclose them to the 
American people, because the sons of 
American mothers and fathers are dying 
in South Vietnam and, in my judgment, 
that cannot be justified. 

As a member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee—and my colleagues on the 
committee know it and many disagree 
with me—I do not propose to vote an- 
other dollar for South Vietnam. I was 
against going in; I have been against 
staying in. I am for getting out imme- 
diately. 

As I suggested to the administration 
a while back, I wish to see that long 
list—and it ought to be a long list—of 
honorary pallbearers selected from the 
personnel of the Pentagon and the State 
Department to meet the ships laden with 
flag-draped coffins that will start coming 
into western ports in much larger num- 
ers if we escalate that war. 

A serious public policy is involved. It 
had better be debated openly and 
frankly. I am for debating it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, in view of the cir- 
cumstances, that I may proceed for an 
additional 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRUENING. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon for his pertinent and per- 
spicacious contribution. He is quite cor- 
rect in what he has said. He has added 
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greatly to the value of the discussion. I 
shall proceed. 

We should continue to furnish the 
South Vietnamese with arms and am- 
munition, but we should not sacrifice 
another American life and add to the 
tragic number of our American boys 
who have already lost their lives there. 
I deeply believe that South Vietnam is 
not worth the life of a single American 
boy. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle from “John S. Knight’s Notebook,” 
printed in the Chicago Daily News on 
Saturday, March 7, 1964, entitled “Viet- 
nam: It Isn’t Worth the Cost,” be 
printed at the conclusion of my remarks, 
as well as an accompanying article by 
Peter Lisagor, Washington bureau chief 
of the Chicago Daily News, entitled “Viet 
Solution: It Just Ain’t That Easy.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


VIETNAM: Ir Is Nor WORTH THE CosT 
(By John S. Knight) 


Views on the news: Our young people 
have an embarrassing way of asking the 
blunt, direct questions which disconcert 
their elders. : 

My grandson, for instance, is interested in 
South Vietnam and recently gave a talk on 
that baffling situation at Lawrenceville 
School. 

But now he writes: “I have been following 
your editorials with interest and note your 
constant pleadings to avoid a ‘needless and 
bloody war in southeast Asia.’ But what 
specifically do you suggest?” 

Well, Johnny, if I knew the single, simple 
answer to that question, I'd request a White 
House appointment with our President and 
unfold my plan. But even this would be an 
impertinence since no individual has access 
to the classified information on South Viet- 
nam which is available only to the President 
and his advisers. 

As background, Vietnam was occupied by 
Japan in 1940 and used as a base for the in- 
vasion of Malaya. At war's end, the Com- 
munist forces began a long guerrilla strug- 
gle with the French which ended with de- 
feat of France's expeditionary troops at Dien 
Bien Phu in May of 1954. 

A cease-fire signed at Geneva in July of 
the same year divided Vietnam along the 
Ben Hai River. South Vietnam was to com- 
prise 39 provinces with the country’s future 
status to be determined by a plebiscite. 
These elections have never been held. 

Under the Eisenhower-Dulles policy of at- 
tempting to oppose the expansion of com- 
munism, the United States became involved 
in the protection of South Vietnam from 
the Vietcong guerrilla fighters of the north. 

Our protege was the late Ngo Dinh Diem. 
an obstinate man with an obsessive sense of 
mission but who had little to offer his peo- 
ple as a counterattraction to communism. 

The Americans trained the South Viet- 
namese Army for a conventional war which 
never took place. By 1961, it was 
that. different measures were needed. The 
emphasis was shifted to counterguerrilla 
tactics with U.S. military “advisers” directing 
the struggle. 


ALL REGIMES ARE THE SAME 

What has happened since is well known. 
Mr. Diem was murdered in a palace coup and 
his successor ruled only briefly before he, 
too, was overthrown. 

Meanwhile, the Vietcong became stronger. 
Their forces are now 10 times as large as 
back in 1959. Even with American aid and 
military assistance, the South Vietnamese 
can point to no significant victories. 
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Gen. Nguyen Khanh, current leader of 
South Vietnam, is attempting to popularize 
himself, as the economist of London's cor- 
respondent reports, by kissing babies, hand- 
ing out money to village headmen, raising 
the pay of the demoralized soldiery, while 
keeping an anxious ear cocked for portents 
of the next coup.” 

General Khanh is said to be the ablest and 
toughest man available to lead his people. 
Yet “che do nao, cung vay” is the comment. 
It means all regimes are the same.” 

So we find ourselves today in a deteriorat- 
ing situation, with U.S. military advice large- 
ly ignored, diplomacy uncertain and waver- 
ing, and the South Vietnamese having little 
appetite for the struggle. 

Our late President once told me that he 
recognized we had become overcommitted 
in southeast Asia but, like the rest of us, 
had no sure solution for the problem. 

And that is the dilemma facing President 
Johnson today. 


ONLY TWO CHOICES WE CAN MAKE 


Defense Secretary Robert McNamara and 
other Presidential envoys are once again in 
South Vietnam on another “factfinding” 
tour and will presumably bring home recom- 
mendations for a future course of action. 

As I see it, there are only two choices we 
can make. 

The first is to recognize the impossibility 
of a military victory and negotiate for what- 
ever political advantages can be found in a 
stalemate. This is the plan advocated by 
Gen. Charles de Gaulle who says we can’t 
win and should settle for the “neutraliza- 
tion” of what used to be French Indochina. 

The second alternative is to carry the war 
into North Vietnam and risk another Korea. 

Neither would settle anything with finality. 
The first is merely an accommodation with 
reality, yet humbling and bitter to the taste. 

The second could involve a war of major 
proportions if carried to the limit with no 
privileged sanctuaries in North Vietnam. 

The latter course would surely lead to 
Chinese intervention and could precipitate 
a nuclear war between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. 

TWO VIEWS: HAWKS VERSUS DOVES 

However, there are some White House ad- 
visers, known as the hawks, who think 
there is little danger of massive retaliation 
from the Communist bloc. Others, called 
the doves, believe that U.S. sorties across 
the 17th parallel would cause Moscow and 
Peiping to resolve their ideological differences 
and make common cause against this coun- 
try. 
President Johnson is convinced that we 
cannot afford to lose South Vietnam to the 
Communists lest other guerrilla wars break 
out and all of southeast Asia be doomed. 

He is also sensitive to Republican charges 
that his administration is pursuing “soft” 
policies with respect to the Communists. 

The only thing that can be said with cer- 
tainty about South Vietnam is the urgency 
of decision making in a rapidly deteriorating 
situation. 

It is a trying Judgment to make, President 
Kennedy believed the South Vietnamese, 
with our aid, could hold off the Vietcong 
indefinitely. But Mr. Kennedy’s view was 
too optimistic, and the troubled man who 
succeeded him must now act. 


WHITE MAN ON WAY OUT 


If it were my decision to make—and I 
hope my grandson will not think me 
cowardly—I would not get the United States 
involved in a major war to save South 
Vietnam and southeast Asia. 

My personal view—stated many times—is 
that the white man is through in Asia and 
that there is nothing we can do to turn the 
tide of rising nationalism. 

Furthermore, even a swift military vic- 
tory over North Vietnam would produce no 
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permanent and peaceful solutions in that 
area. 

The winning of such a war must inevitably 
be followed by prolonged occupation, a tedi- 
ous and dreary task which will win no friends 
for the United States. 

There is also, as I have mentioned, the risk 
of escalating the war and finding ourselves 
locked in mortal combat with millions of 
Red Chinese. In such a struggle, the United 
States would have no allies at our side. 

How the Soviet Union might react under 
these circumstances is left to your imagi- 
nation. 

If the United States could not muster up 
enough courage to throw Fidel Castro out of 
neighboring Cuba, why should we be hell- 
bent upon saving South Vietnam from the 
Communists? 

Cuba is far more important to our secu- 
rity and that of the hemisphere than South 
Vietnam. Yet we failed miserably when 
tested at the Bay of Pigs. And the Commu- 
nist subversion of Latin America continues 
unabated. 

If the South Vietnamese begin to show 
more willingness to fight their enemy than 
in the past, let us continue to support them 
with limited military assistance. 


THREE BIG QUESTIONS 


Why cannot South Vietnam conduct as ef- 
fective guerrilla operations as their foes to 
the north? 

Is it because the South Vietnamese lack 
the will to protect themselves, or have they 
no confidence in their leadership? 

Or, is it because they have found no real 
counterattraction to communism? 

Ultimately, southeast Asia will be lost to 
the West no matter which course we pursue. 

If this be true, and I am convinced it is, 
why should we sacrifice countless American 
lives in a southeast Asian death struggle 
when the subversionists and saboteurs are 
free to carry on their diabolical work in this 
hemisphere where our true interests lie? 

This is a long reply to Johnny's one-para- 
graph question. 

But I hope it will help him to understand 
the folly of going to war for unrealistic and 
unattainable objectives. 

For, as they say in Saigon, all regimes are 
the same.” 


Viet SOLUTION: “Ir Just Atn’r THAT Easy” 
(By Peter Lisagor) 

WASHINGTON.—The Johnson administra- 
tion may soon wish it had sneaked Defense 
Secretary Robert McNamara out of town on 
his present mission to Saigon instead of 
allowing it to be ballyhooed as the key to this 
country’s future course in South Vietnam. 

Ol’ Doc Mac may be the resident genius at 
the Pentagon, but nothing in the record sug- 
gests that his diagnosis of what’s wrong in 
the war against the Communist Viet Cong 
will be any more precise or any less mislead- 
ing than almost all of the fever charts of 
the recent past. 

Yet it is part of the prevailing Washington 
mentality to dispatch factfinders and balm 
dispensers to the trouble spots and expect 
them, through some occult gift for discovery 
or healing, to settle matters. 

Assistant State Secretary Tom Mann tried 
it in Panama, without success; Under Secre- 
tary of State George Ball came away from 
Cyprus with an empty bag, and now McNa- 
mara goes to Vietnam burdened by the Presi- 
dent's stated conviction that he will cor- 
rectly appraise the situation and return with 
appropriate recommendations. 

Thus, a desirable periodic inspection tour 
is turned into a major exercise in divination 
and prophecy. South Vietnam has proved to 
be a boneyard for the prophets, and those 
who thought that the removal of President 
Ngo Dinh Diem and his brother Nhu would 
solve everything are now struggling to keep 
their heads above the quicksands of doubt. 
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“It just ain't that easy,“ as the ivy- 
encrusted experts in the Government will tell 
you. Both the White House and 
McNamara may regret the swollen view of the 
mission that has been encouraged in high 
places, 

By almost every account available, the 
campaign in Vietnam corresponds to the 
judgment of Wesley R. Fishel, a Michigan 
State University specialist in Asian politics 
and a onetime consultant to the Diem regime 
in Saigon. 

In a recent analysis of the Vietnam situa- 
tion for the Foreign Policy Association, Fishel 
bluntly states that the United States is in for 
a long and costly haul and that the tide 
of battle now “flows in the Communists’ 
favor.” 

The bleak alternative of neutralizing Viet- 
nam, North and South, or carrying the war 
across the 17th parallel into the Communist 
North are viewed as unlikely by Fishel, the 
first because it would eventually lead to a 
Communist takeover and the second because 
it would risk a war against Communist 
China, or another Korea. 

But more pertinent to the McNamara mis- 
sion, Fishel quotes a supporter of neutrali- 
zation, Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, Democrat, 
of Montana, to show how difficult it is to 
determine the status of the fighting, to “‘cor- 
rectly appraise” the situation. 

MANSFIELD wrote in 1953, when the French 
were mired in Indochina, that the “war is a 
grim one. It is a strange and elusive strug- 
gle, a shadowy war without battle lines. It 
is a war of sudden raids in the night, of 
parachute drops on scattered supply dumps, 
of interminable patrol actions, of ambush, 
terrorism and sabotage * * * fought in dense 
jungle, in remote mountain passes, and in 
the great river deltas.” 

This terrain, MANsFIELp noted, “favors an 
enemy whose tactics are hit-and-run, plun- 
der and retreat.” 

The strategic hamlet plan of defense, éstab- 
lished on the antiguerrilla plan that worked 
in Malaya, changed the picture somewhat 
from the 1953 depiction by MANSFIELD, but 
not, according to Fishel, enough to matter 
materially. 

If McNamara succeeds in making an ac- 
curate appraisal of the will and wisdom of 
the latest coup leader, Gen. Nguyen Khanh, 
he may deserve a medal. The Khanh regime, 
for example, reportedly is considering a break 
in relations with France on the ground that 
Paris is actively promoting President Charles 
de Gaulle’s neutralization plan. 

France has a firm cultural and economic 
stake in Vietnam. Nearly half of South 
Vietnam’s exports go to France, and French 
interests keep the coal mines working and 
help keep the railroads running, among other 
enterprises there. Uncle Sam would have to 
pick up the entire tab in Saigon if the French 
were thrown out—a prospect viewed with no 
enthusiasm here. 


THE ALASKA LEGISLATURE SUP- 
PORTS LEGISLATION TO REVI- 
TALIZE THE GOLD MINING INDUS- 
TRY 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
Legislature of the State of Alaska has 
taken note of the grave plight of our 
gold mining industry. 

This industry has suffered a discrim- 
ination in the United States which is 
unique not only in our free enterprise 
economy but unique among the gold 
producing nations of the world. The 
United States alone during World War 
II issued an order closing our gold mines. 
This was done under the mistaken view 
that the production of gold was not nec- 
essary to the war effort. But no other 
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country took such a step, including those 
that were associated with us in the war 
effort—Canada, South Africa, and Aus- 
tralia. They all kept their gold mines 
working as did all other gold producing 
nations. 

In addition to that, our Federal Gov- 
ernment has imposed upon the industry 
the restriction to sell gold at the price 
fixed 30 years ago in 1934 at $35 an 
ounce. Obviously, since that time all 
costs have risen sharply; the costs of 
labor, equipment, materials, and so 
forth, have more than doubled. But the 
Government persists in forbidding our 
gold mining industry to sell its gold at 
other than this price and only to the 
U.S. Government. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GRUENING. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If anyone 
should look for a moment at what high 
interest rates are costing our Govern- 
ment—our action being justified on 
the balance-of-payments argument—he 
would find that it would be very cheap, 
by comparison, to subsidize the produc- 
tion of gold compared with what it costs 
us even to maintain the national debt 
alone. I estimate that that cost is about 
$6 billion a year. That is the cost 
merely to take care of the national debt 
at the higher interest rates that have 
prevailed since President Eisenhower 
came into office about 11 years ago. For 
a fraction of that cost we could subsidize 
the production of gold and have no prob- 
lem about our balance of payments. 

Mr. GRUENING. The Senator is cor- 
rect. For not much more than the one- 
hundredth part of that cost we could 
take care of the needs of the gold-mining 
industry. We could revive a once great 
American industry, which has played so 
great a part in our history for whose 
extinction the Federal Government is 
uniquely responsible, and bring a whole 
economy back to life. By creating em- 
ployment where there is now unemploy- 
ment, it would contribute greatly to the 
success of President Johnson’s declared 
war on poverty. I thank the Senator for 
his contribution. 

In consequence, of Federal action, 
unique and arbitrary, and constituting 
an unprecedented and unparalleled dis- 
crimination in our free enterprise sys- 
tem, our gold mining industry is virtually 
extinct. 

Over the years valiant efforts have 
been made to sponsor legislation that will 
relieve this situation. Our able col- 
league, the Senator from California [Mr. 
ENGLE], when a Member of the House 
and chairman of its Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee, sponsored such legis- 
lation and held extensive hearings on it. 
He did the same 2 years ago in the Sen- 
ate. More recently, these attempts have 
been renewed and various approaches to 
a solution of this problem have been 
tried. They always run against the 
stubborn opposition of some theorists in 
the Treasury Department who insist that 
aid to the gold-mining industry will 
somehow have an adverse effect on the 
stability of the dollar. 

Those of us who attended these hear- 
ings consider this claim to be without 
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merit. But, unfortunately the Treasury 
Department has so far been able to make 
its views prevail. And while stubbornly 
opposing all such efforts it declines to 
cooperate in proposing any alternatives. 

My bill, S. 2125, which has no relation 
whatever to the price of gold but would 
merely subsidize gold mining, to com- 
pensate the mining enterprises for the 
differences in cost that have taken place 
in the last quarter of a century—and 
from which the industry cannot escape 
because of Federal action—has been ap- 
proved unanimously by both the Sub- 
committee on Mines, Materials, and 
Fuels, of which I am chairman and by 
the full Interior Committee. It now 
awaits action before the Senate. But it 
is highly desirable that that action be 
preceded by a moratorium on the Treas- 
ury Department's unwarranted opposi- 
tion. 

The Legislature of the State of Alaska, 
which State was once one of our great 
gold-producing States, has taken cogni- 
zance of the situation, and its Senate 
Resolution 17 urges action on my bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that this res- 
olution be printed at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


SENATE RESOLUTION 17 


Resolution relating to Federal assistance to 
the domestic gold production industry 


Whereas the mining of gold in the United 
States has declined sharply for years because 
of enormously increased costs of production 
as contrasted with a gold price that has re- 
mained fixed; and 

Whereas a sharp reflection of the decline 
of the domestic gold production industry is 
found in the State of Alaska, which produced 
850,000 ounces of new gold in 1940, contrasted 
with 114,000 ounces in 1961, and employed 
4,000 men in gold mining in 1940, contrasted 
with 500 men in 1962; and 

Whereas the domestic gold production in- 
dustry cannot fairly be expected to continue 
production in a situation in which profit is 
impossible; and 

Whereas the Honorable Ernest GREUNING, 
U.S. Senator from Alaska, in a bill cospon- 
sored by the Honorable E. L. BARTLETT, U.S. 
Senator from Alaska and four other distin- 
guished U.S. Senators, has proposed legisla- 
tion to authorize payments to individual 
miners of gold so as to compensate for their 
costs of production today as compared with 
the peak production year of 1940; and 

Whereas the Legislature of the State of 
Alaska holds to the view that a modest 
subsidy of the domestic gold production in- 
dustry would in no serious way weaken the 
dollar or add to international balance-of- 
payments problems; and 

Whereas this Nation should not neglect 
adequate development of the ample re- 
sources of gold with which it has been fa- 
vored, but rather should develop a gold pro- 
duction industry capable of fulfilling all do- 
mestic requirements for gold im industry, 
commerce and the arts: Be it 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States is respectfully urged to take favorable 
action on the legislation proposed by Sen- 
ator GRUENING to assist the domestic gold 
mining industry; and be it 

Further resolved, That copies of this res- 
olution be sent to the Honorable Stewart L. 
Udall, Secretary of the Interior; the Honor- 
able Douglas Dillon, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; the Honorable Wayne N. Aspinall, chair- 
man, House Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee; the Honorable Henry M. Jack- 
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son, chairman, Senate Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee; and the members of the 
Alaska delegation in Congress. 
Passed by the Senate March 3, 1964. 
FRANK PERATROVICH, 
President of the Senate. 
Attest: 
EVELYN K. STEVENSON, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


MILITARY AID TO AFRICAN COUN- 
TRIES MERELY PROMOTES 
ARMED STRIFE 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, one 
of the numerous follies committed in our 
foreign aid program is to offer military 
aid to the numerous newly born African 
countries. Most of these countries are 
desperately poor and if aid in American 
dollars is to go to them, it should be eco- 
nomic aid—aid designed to give them 
education; to give them some know-how 
in fields that will aid their economy; to 
give them aid which will promote their 
health; but under no circumstances mil- 
itary aid, which is not only money 
wasted, but leads to conflict with their 
neighbors, and wastes the needed sub- 
stance of all involved. 

A graphic account of how damaging 
to these countries is the support of their 
military cliques is found in an article: 
“Africa: The Mutinous Armies,” by 
David Hapgood, which appeared in the 
March 2 issue of the Nation. 

I hope that the contents of this article 
will register not only with my colleagues 
in the Senate and House, but with the 
executive agency that is responsible for 
promoting and supporting military aid 
to these new countries. 

I shall expect to move, when the for- 
eign aid bill comes up for discussion, 
that this item be eliminated except 
where the President finds that it is in 
the national interest that it be granted 
to a specific country and so notifies the 
Congress with his reasons for this excep- 
tion. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle by David Hapgood entitled Africa: 
The Mutinous Armies,” be printed at 
this point in my remarks. 

There: being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Arnica: THE MUTINOUS ARMIES 
(By David Hapgood) 

When Tanganyika’s soldiers mutinied in 
late January, President Julius K. Nyerere 
was helpless until, at his reluctant request, 
British troops returned to disarm the na- 
tion’s own army. Nothing could more dra- 
matically illustrate the weakness of African 
governments. A series of army interven- 
tions—seven in the last 13 months—have 
shaken the continent’s rulers, and as in Asia 
and Latin America, the military are show- 
ing their power over the civilians. 

Some of the African victims of the mili- 
tary, like President Fulbert Youlou of the 
Brazzaville Congo, deposed last August, are 
clownish figures whose overthrow was not 
surprising. But Nyerere was probably the 
most respected of African Presidents. 
Though there had been grumbling over some 
of his measures, Tanganyika seemed, after 
2 years of independence, to be off to a bet- 
ter start than most African nations. Elected 
almost unanimously, Nyerere had no or- 
ganized opposition and was apparently sup- 
ported by the great majority of Tangan- 
yikans. He is, also, an extraordinarily ap- 
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pealing figure among politicians, a man 
whose dedication is tempered with enough 
humor to prevent fanaticism. But popular 
as he is, the people stood by while a hand- 
ful of soldiers made a mockery of his author- 
ity. It is a measure of Nyerere’s desperation 
that he, like the leaders of Kenya and 
Uganda, was forced to call on the British 
for troops—the most humiliating request 
that an ex-colony could make 

The plight of Julius Nyerere proves how 
misleading the surface appearance of African 
politics can be. Much is said about the 
trend to one-party states and dictatorship 
in Africa; Nyerere himself was criticized re- 
cently for bringing labor unions under state 
control and making his Tanganyika African 
National Union the only political party. But 
the fact that a ruler jails his few opponents, 
makes and unmakes foreign policy at will, 
and is cheered by the crowds when he passes 
in his limousine does not make him a dic- 
tator“ in the western sense. On the con- 
trary, as the army revolts have shown, weak- 
ness not strength is the characteristic of 
African states. Behind the authoritarian 
facade there is a pathetic lack of authority. 

Popular indifference has greeted the seven 
recent displays of military power. The series 
began in Senegal, in ex-French West Africa, 
in December 1962, when a paratroop unit 
intervened in the struggle for power between 
President Leopold Senghor and Prime 
Minister Mamadou Dia, The paratroopers 
voted their guns for Senghor. Two weeks 
later, with his rival Dia in jail, Senghor 
commented: “After God, it is first to the 
armed forces that I must address the thanks 
of the Nation.” The next steps were unsur- 
prising: Senghor proclaimed austerity, be- 
cause of a huge budget deficit—and the mili- 
tary appropriation went up. 

Other Presidents have had less cause to 
thank the army: 

In January 1963, unemployed veterans as- 
sassinated President Sylvanus Olympio of 
Togo. 

In August, the army ousted President 
Youlou of the ex-French Congo. 

In November, the army ousted President 
Hubert Maga of Dahomey. 

In January 1964, army units mutinied in 
Tanganyika, Uganda and Kenya. 

In February, Léon Mba of Gabon was 
deposed from the Presidency by his own 
troops and restored by French force of arms. 

In the ex-Belgian Congo, the army has of 
course been in politics since independence. 

The example is contagious. Shortly after 
Olympio’s assassination, the Government of 
Liberia announced the discovery of an army 
plot against President William V. S. Tub- 
man. A Liberian officer is reported to have 
said to his fellow officers: “If 250 Togolese 
soldiers can take power, think what we can 
do with our 5,000 troops.” 

Once the pattern has been established, the 
soldiers can hardly fail to see that the gov- 
ernment offers them a tempting target. The 
state inherited by African civilians from the 
colonial powers was based on military con- 
quest. When the Europeans withdrew, they 
took with them the bayonets and gunboats 
on which their administrations rested. 
Their African successors can create armies 
but cannot control them. The palace is 
there for the taking. 

When they move against the civilians, the 
soldiers do not seem driven by any particular 
ideology. They show no signs of being social 
revolutionaries along Middle East lines; no 
Ataturk or Nasser. has appeared in Black 
Africa. Nor, at the other extreme, are they 
cynical exploiters of public power for private 
profit on the Latin model; Africa has pro- 
duced no Truſillo or Batista. The govern- 
ments the African military ousted or rebelled 
against have been among the continent's 
8 (Nyerere and Olympio) and worst (Tou- 
ou). 

In East Africa and in Togo, the soldiers 
were simply using their guns to get some 
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butter. The Togolese President, Olympio. 
was an austere and stiff-necked realist who 
refused to waste money on the army, which 
he limited to 250 men. When the veterans 
pleaded with him one afternoon, Olympio 
contemptuously called them “mercenaries” 
(which they were; they had fought for the 
French in colonial wars) and dismissed them. 
That night about two dozen veterans sur- 
rounded Olympio’s house and at dawn they 
killed him. Apparently Nyerere and the 
other East African leaders learned a lesson 
from Olympio’s death; instead of confronting 
their mutinous soldiers, they temporized un- 
til they could call in the British. Once the 
troops had arrived, the essential pattern of 
colonial rule was restored: a civilian admin- 
istration resting on foreign military force. 

Though it is idle to seek political ideology 
in soldiers holding up governments for 
money, there were overtones of social revolu- 
tion in the troubles that led to military in- 
tervention in Brazzaville and in Dahomey. 
In both countries the army takeover was 
preceded by riots in which labor unions 
demonstrated against the unemployment and 
inflation that curse most African capitals. 
In Dahomey, the rioters shouted “du pain, du 
travail” and—a sad commentary on the dis- 
appointing fruits of independence vive la 
France!” 

Brazzaville is a city where many have suf- 
fered, and few have benefited, from inde- 
pendence. Corruption and waste were spec- 
tacular, and lavish French aid—President 
Youlou was a faithful client of General de 
Gaulle—went down the drain. Government 
funds were wasted on absurd projects like 
a television station, which began broadcasts 
last June, although there were only 50 re- 
ceiving sets in the country, and a $625,000 
hotel, known to local wags as the Youlou 
Hilton, whose owner was the President’s 
mother. Wild spending, no productive in- 
vestment, no new jobs—the result was an 
inflationary squeeze on those who could af- 
ford it least. By last May, the Congolese 
were complaining that meat was at $1.50 a 
pound and that the price of plantains, the 
basic diet of the poor, was “out of sight.” 
The pool of the unemployed kept growing 
as Congolese men drifted to the city from 
the bush. It was these victims of Youlou’s 
economics who brought about his downfall. 
The day before the coup, a mob stormed the 
Brazzaville jail to free labor leaders impris- 
oned by the President. 

Most African governments are better than 
Youlou’s, but the miserable conditions of 
Brazzaville are found in varying degree in 
all African capitals. Whatever their will, 
African states do not have the means or the 
power to deal with the social cancers of their 
cities; mor are the soldiers capable of more 
than holding down the lid. So, when the 
unemployed attacked the Brazzaville jail, it 
was natural to ask: Is this the storming 
of the Bastille for Black Africa, the begin- 
ning of a wave of social revolution?” 

Other African Presidents are bound to ask 
themselves the same question. The future 
cannot look secure to—for example—Félix 
Houphouet-Boigny of the Ivory Coast as he 
gazes down from his glamorous residence on 
the teeming slums of Abidjan. Foreign 
money, mostly French, has been poured into 
Abidjan, creating an illusion of prosperity; 
but the main result seen by the average per- 
son is a 16-percent rise in the cost of living, 
while wages remain frozen. Houphouet is 
one of the strong men of Africa, but his 
rule is no longer as sure as it was. A year 
ago he uncovered a major plot in his gov- 
ernment, and when, in August, he returned 
to Abidjan after a 4-month trip abroad, the 
usual procession was canceled and Hou- 
phouet hurried ashore under heavy guard. 
A militia of men from Houphouet’s up-coun- 
try district was formed to patrol the restless 
streets of Abidjan. 

Similarly, Nyerere now plans to recruit 
Tanganyika’s new army from the youth of 
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his single political party. But in the pres- 
ent state of African politics neither method 
is a guarantee against the military. The 
surest protection for a civilian state is for- 
eign—i.e., ex-colonial—troops, whose com- 
manders have no stake in local rivalries. 

Great Britain and France are, therefore, 
presented with a touchy question in deal- 
ing with their ex-colonies: in what circum- 
stances, if any, should they supply troops? 
The British, though more eager than the 
French to get out of Africa, did send troops 
in response to the requests of the east Afri- 
can governments—perhaps because the Afri- 
can mutineers made no attempt to set them- 
selves up as the government. (By contrast, 
the British did not intervene in Zanzibar, 
where an authentic revolution, of Africans 
against Arabs, took place.) 

Compared to Britain, France maintains a 
strong military-political presence in her ex- 
colonies. Some 20,000 French troops are 
still stationed in black Africa, and France 
supplies officers and money for nascent Afri- 
can armies. Under the French agreements 
with most ex-colonies, the African govern- 
ment can request French troops to “main- 
tain order.” But the opponents of the in- 
cumbent regimes ask, does maintaining order 
include defending the Bastille? 

On February 19, De Gaulle sent troops 
stationed in Senegal to the aid of Leon Mba, 
President of Gabon, who 2 days earlier had 
been deposed in what was described as a 
palace revolution by a few junior officers 
lacking popular support. Except on this 
occasion, France has not intervened. Ap- 
parently the French were not asked to help 
out in Senegal and Dahomey, and in Togo 
the soldiers installed a one-time French pup- 
pet, Nicholas Grunitzky, in place of the more 
independent-minded Olympio, so that France 
in effect gained a new client state (whether 
or not they wanted it). In Brazzaville, the 
French walked a fine line: They flew in 1,000 
commandos to put down the original riots, 
but despite a last-minute telephone call 
from Youlou, they did not oppose the mili- 
tary take-over. In the aftermath of these 
events, even French officials began to grum- 
ble discretely about their ambiguous posi- 
tion in Africa, The French troops in Brazza- 
ville were commanded by a general who said: 
“We are backing the government! —but the 
Congolese troops who ousted that govern- 
ment were also commanded by a French 
officer. 

France's restraint would be sorely tested, 
however, if the next telephone call were to 
come from Houphouet-Boigny in the Ivory 
Coast. Houphouet is more than a client like 
Youlou; he is a valuable ally. Abidjan is 
the hub of French political and economic 
power in Black Africa, and for years Hou- 
phouet has been the main executor of 
French policy. After the August crisis in 
the Ivory Coast, members of Houphouet's 
entourage were saying privately, and with 
no known proof, that the President already 
has a promise of French military aid in case 
of need. De Gaulle would then face the 
familiar dilemma of a great power dealing 
with a client: a Houphouet kept in office by 
French bayonets would be a liability, yet his 
downfall would undermine the French posi- 
tion in Africa. 

For the United States and the Soviet 
Union (and the Chinese, if they are willing 
and able to pay the dues), the rising power 
of the soldiers suggests a new arena of com- 
petition in military aid. A typical cold-war 
auction took place in Somalia in November. 
The Russians outbid the United States for 
the privilege of supplying arms to Somalia, 
a desperately poor East African nation that 
seems determined to press territorial claims 
against its relatively strong neighbors, 
Ethiopia and Kenya. The United States 
offered to arm 5,000 men, while the Russians’ 
much higher bid was to equip a 20,000-man 
army. For Somalla's meager economy, even 
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a 5,000-man army is excessive; 20,000 is gro- 
tesque. Someone, then, will be called upon 
to provide “defense support” to keep So- 
malia and its army afloat. 

More such bush-league arms races are 
likely, since the African Officers, like their 
counterparts everywhere, have a vested in- 
terest in bigger armies and more hardware. 
When the soldiers took over in Togo, the 
army was tripled. This meant only 500 more 
men, and the cost would hardly register on 
Pentagon computers, but even a comic-opera 
army places a crushing burden on the 
slender resources of African nations. Even 
before the military risings of the past year, 
African governments were spending far too 
much on unneeded armies: Ghana claims 
the “best army in Africa”; Nigeria wants a 
navy and has given defense major priority“ 
in its economic development plan. (To 
their credit, several states have tried to put 
their soldiers to useful work. Guinea has 
tanks whose value is limited to parades, but 
Defense Minister Fodeba Keita claims that 
the army grows “the best bananas in 
Guinea.”) As the soldiers establish them- 
selves as the arbiters of African politics, 
nervous civilians are impelled to raise the 
military budget, diverting the resources 
needed for development. The military may 
be no worse than the civilians they over- 
throw, but they are likely to be more expen- 
sive, and the net effect of their rise to power 
can only be to mire Africa still deeper in 
its poverty. 

The “specter of Latin America” haunts 
many thoughtful Africans, including some 
of the soldiers. During the crisis in Senegal, 
Officers were heard to say: “Probably we 
should take over and run things, but we 
don’t want to become like Latin America.” 
Since the East African mutinies, the civilian 
rulers of Africa are even more aware of the 
problem of the soldiers, but as yet there is 
no evidence that they have found a way to 
prevent military domination of politics from 
becoming as common in Africa as it is in 
the rest of the underdeveloped world. 


THE ARMY IN ALASKA AIDS 
CONSERVATION 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
U.S. Army in Alaska, under the leader- 
ship of Maj. Gen. Ned Moore, in addition 
to carrying out its role of defender of 
this great northernmost and western- 
most bastion and bulwark of hemispheric 
defense, most admirably, has been carry- 
ing on a useful conservation program. 
It has shown imagination in initiative 
practices which have substantially in- 
creased the supply of King Salmon, once 
Alaska’s greatest fishery resource and 
the Nation’s greatest fishery resource, 
which was sorely depleted—almost to ex- 
tinction—before statehood under the 
mismanagement of the Federal Fish and 
Wildlife Service while Alaska was a ter- 
ritory. The State is making a valiant 
effort to rebuild this resource and is suc- 
ceeding, although it faces a long up- 
stream fight. 

The Legislature of Alaska has rec- 
ognized the effective cooperation received 
from the Army, and its House Resolu- 
tion 4 acknowledges its indebtedness 
to the commanding officer of the Army 
in Alaska, Maj. Gen. Ned Moore, as 
well as to the post commander, Col. 
Fred C. Allen, and to the officers and 
men at Fort Richardson, which is the 
Alaska Army headquarters near Anchor- 
age. I join the Alaska legislators in ex- 
pressing my appreciation of the fine ac- 
tions of the Alaska Command. 
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I ask unanimous consent that House 
Resolution No. 4 of the Alaska State 
Legislature be printed at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


HoUsE RESOLUTION 4 


Resolution relating to the fishery conserva- 
tion and propagation contributions of the 
U.S. Army in Alaska 


Whereas the U.S. Army at Fort Richardson 
has always supported a program of fish and 
game conservation and has enforced strict 
adherence to fish ana game regulations; and 

Whereas the Fort Richardson command has 
for 5 years successfully reared rainbow trout 
and silver salmon and released them in the 
Palmer-Anchorage area with the result that 
6-, 8-, and 10-pound rainbow trout are being 
caught by civilian and military personnel in 
that area; and 

Whereas in recognitio1. of the depletion of 
Alaska’s State and finest fish, the king sal- 
mon, the U.S. Army ir Alaska is now rearing 
13,500 king salm 1 fry, an amount approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the current commercial 
catch in Cook Inlet; and 

Whereas this program of planting finger- 
lings in the depletéd streams will assist na- 
ture in replenishing the king salmon run: 
Be it 

Resolved, That the post commander, Col. 
Fred C. Allen, officers and n.er of Fort Rich- 
ardson are commended for their participa- 
tion in and contributions to the conserva- 
tion and propagation of Alaska’s fishery re- 
source; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Honorable Stephen Ailes, Secre- 
tary of the Army, and Maj. Gen. Ned D. 
Moore, Commanding General, U.S. Army, 
Alaska. 

Passed by the house February 21, 1964. 

Bruce KENDALL, 
Speaker of the House. 

Attest: 

Patricia R. SLACK, 
Chief Cle:k of the House. 


A SOLUTION FOR CYPRUS? 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, on 
Tuesday I spoke regarding an admittedly 
drastic solution to Cyprus, the transfer 
with indemnification and international 
assistance of the Turks currently living 
on Cyprus to the mainland of Turkey. 
At that time, I referred to the proposal 
as a possible long-term solution. 

Mr. President, events of the last 2 days 
suggest that we can no longer wait for 
long-term solutions, but will have to act 
promptly to prevent a civil war. In my 
judgment, the proposal for transferring 
Turks from Cyprus with full indemnifi- 
cation for property rights and the great- 
est possible measure of international 
assistance for relocating this minority 
can no longer be postponed as a long- 
term possibility, but must be considered 
and evaluated now. 

I can well understand the apprehen- 
sion for the long-term welfare of the 
Turkish minority, as well as the basic 
principle of representative government 
by the consent of the majority. It may 
well be that the only way to put an end 
to bloodshed is to separate the two na- 
tionalities altogether. 

The events of the last few months 
have shown that the principle of ma- 
jority rule cannot be shelved, and that 
in practice a State which does not rely 
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on majority rule for its support cannot 
possess the cohesion and loyalty that is 
necessary for the survival of peaceful 
government and representative institu- 
tions. 

Mr. President, the time has come for 
the Government of the United States 
to take another look at the entire frame- 
work of reference in which it has viewed 
the Cyprus problem, to open its eyes to 
the realities of the situation and to con- 
sider not merely the day-by-day diplo- 
matic negotiations but also long-term 
requirements for the continuation of 
government of any kind on Cyprus. 

Mr. President, it is not enough for the 
United States merely to offer to pay for 
a sizable portion of a United Nations 
peacekeeping force. Our Government 
Officials always seem to be very generous 
in offering the American taxpayers’ ' 
money to meet an immediate crisis situ- 
ation. Would it not be more useful to 
apply a little more imagination and fore- 
sight in the negotiation of permanent 
settlements and a little less cash for care- 
taker operations? So far, the United 
States has been stuck with the major 
part of the cost of U.N. peacekeeping in 
the Middle East, in Kashmir, and in the 
Congo, while we have advanced very few 
proposals for final settlement of any of 
these issues. I see very little virtue in 
dunning the American taxpayer once 
again for a United Nations peacekeep- 
ing force that will have no further au- 
thority than to protect an untenable 
status quo, unless at the same time we 
explore with vigor and new insights a 
permanent solution to the problem. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Rrcorp the 
text of an excellent column written by. 
Walter Lippmann in which he comes to a 
similar conclusion that a drastic solu- 
tion, a transfer of population, may be 
the best answer in the short run as well 
as in the long run. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ON CYPRUS 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

The United Nations has been asked to 
take on a thankless and difficult task in 
Cyprus, and almost certainly it will be best 
to regard the enterprise as providing not a 
solution to the conflict but a sedative and 
stopgap. 

The prevailing fact in Cyprus is that 83 
percent of the people are Greeks and only 
17 percent are Turks. Few of them have 
any sense of their Cypriot nationality. 
The crucial problem is whether they can 
live together again, as they have for many 
hundreds of years in the past, and if so, 
on what terms. 

The U.N. has no solution for this prob- 
lem, and what it is really being called on 
to do is to police the island because the 
government of Cyprus does not do it. 

Policing the island to pacify and to stop 
the killing is, of course, the first condition. 
But we have to look beyond that, and the 
question we must consider is what might 
be a workable solution. 

We must assume, I should think, that 
whatever one may think of Archbishop Ma- 
karios, events have proved the validity of 
his claim that the constitution which was 
worked out in 1959 has proved to be un- 
workable. The veto power of the 17 per- 
cent Turkish minority is surely excessive. 
On the other hand, we must also suppose 
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that it will be very difficult indeed to sep- 
arate the Greek and the Turkish people into 
a kind of cantonal confederation on the 
Swiss model. The greatest obstacle to such 
a solution, which requires so high a degree 
of political maturity, is that it is likely to 
come to grief owing to the contrary pull 
of Greece on the Greek Cypriots and of 
Turkey on the Turkish Cypriots. 

Many observers have come to believe that 
the trouble requires drastic surgery and 
that the only hope of achieving peace is 
by way of an exchange of populations, or of 
populations and territories, involving Cy- 
prus, Turkey, and Greece. 

One such proposal is that Istanbul's 80,000 
Greeks change places with Cyprus’ 103,000 
Turks. But the ways of life of these two 
populations are so different that an exchange 
would probably be disruptive to the people 
involved and costly to the governments re- 
sponsible for their welfare. Arnold Toyn- 
bee, who knows the Middle East well, has 
suggested the possibility of moving Greeks 
from Thrace into Cyprus, and moving Turks 
from Cyprus into Thrace. But the differ- 
ence between the climate of Cyprus and 
Thrace presents an obstacle to this solution. 
Another idea has been to exchange the 
Greeks of the Geek island of Lesbos, or of 
Rhodes, with the Turks of Cyprus and give 
the island to Turkey. Cypriot nationality 
would then be extinguished; “enosis” would 
be achieved; Greece would gain the revenues 
of Cyprus; Turkey would gain an island in 
sight of the Turkish mainland. 

In view of the condition of inflamed na- 
tionalism which now prevails in both Greece 
and Turkey, such exchanges do not look 
very feasible. What else is worth thinking 
about? Of all the ideas which I have 
heard, the one that seems to me the most 
plausible is that there might be a migration 
of some considerable part of the Turkish 
minority from the island onto the Turkish 
mainland. This idea can be entertained, of 
course, only if the migration is not forced, 
only if the Turkish Cypriots who remain are 
fully secured, only if those who migrate are 
indemnified for the property they leave be- 
hind, and only if generous p-ovision is made 
for reestablishing them on the Turkish 
mainiand. 

What will be indispensable is that the 
Turkish Government and people should wel- 
come their returning kinsmen. Is that in- 
conceivable? The Turks too, indeed the 
Turks most of all, have a vital interest in 
not being at war with Greece and they have 
a vital interest in preserving the NATO 
alliance. They must know that Cyprus can 
never be a part of Turkey and that Cyprus 
is in fact predominantly a Greek island. 

If Prime Minister Inonu were to take the 
initiative in seeking a solution, he would 
lose nothing that is really vital and substan- 
tial to. Turkey. On the contrary, he would 
augment greatly the security and the inter- 
national prestige of his country. 


DRAFT STUDY 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, it is 
encouraging to note that more and more 
people are recognizing the patchwork 
problems of manpower, both military and 
civilian, as vital to our Nation's security. 
To remedy the appalling lack of infor- 
mation in this area, I proposed on Janu- 
ary 16 a commission to study the selec- 
tive service system. 

Many Members of the other body have 
expressed interest in introducing bills to 
study the inadequacies and inequities 
in our present approach to military 
manpower. Yesterday, Representative 
Tuomas C. Curtis introduced a bill to 
provide for a sweeping study of man- 
power problems by an ad hoc joint com- 
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mittee. Representatives HALPERN, Barry, 
and Linpsay have introduced proposals 
focusing on the inadequacies and in- 
equities of the draft. I hope that these 
proposals will receive speedy considera- 
tion, 

The awakening of America to the sig- 
nificance of this issue is proof of the 
fact that this country can no longer 
afford merely to run to catch up with 
the past at home and abroad. We must 
at the same time devote more of our 
energies to planning for the future so 
that we may keep abreast of history. 
Continued neglect of our Nation’s youth 
would inflict serious damage on our 
future economic and military strength. 

Widespread evasion of the draft has 
come to be a serious problem in admin- 
istration of the selective service system. 
Have we paused to consider that this 
so-called evasion mentality might be, 
in large part, a reaction to the inequities 
in the system? Is it any wonder that 
young men seeing their peers deferred 
because of marriage or graduate study 
consider this system unfair? 

Are we really challenging our young 
men, demanding their highest rather 
than their second- or third-best per- 
formance? Do we know whether there is 
any correlation between lack of interest 
among young men in military training 
and possible inadequacies of this pro- 
gram? Why is it that 80 percent of our 
draftees, and 73 percent of our enlistees 
do not reenlist? 

How does a system that keeps many 
young men up in the air for 4 or 5 
years and often longer affect their fu- 
tures? Many employers are reluctant to 
hire a man of 20 or 22 or 25 who is 
eligible for the draft. We have to de- 
cide whether they should be inducted 
at 18 or 19, rather than at 23, as most 
are now. 

These, Mr. President, are only a few 
of the questions that the Commission to 
be established under S. 2432 will seek to 
answer. This group of highly qualified 
and concerned civilians and representa- 
tives of the military might also tackle a 
problem that has never been thoroughly 
studied; namely, the cost of a program 
that encourages enormous turnover and 
staggering training demands, as opposed 
to a more professional program based on 
higher incentives. Would the latter ap- 
proach cost more, or less, in the long 
run? 

These questions must be solved before 
the Universal Military Training Act 
comes before Congress again in 1967. 
They must be answered, in the interest 
of our youth, of our economy, and of our 
national security. 


DAVID LAWRENCE RECEIVES HIGH 
AWARD 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, one of 
the country’s leading and most respected 
journalists was awarded another high 
honor, when the American Legion pre- 
sented him with its 1964 Journalistic 
Achievement Award on March 2. 

Mr. Lawrence’s remarks in accepting 
the award provide food for thought for 
all Americans. They are typical of his 
keen insight into problems of the day. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that Mr. Lawrence’s acceptance remarks 
as well as the closing remarks of Mr. 
C. D. DeLoach, chairman of the Amer- 
ican Legion National Public Relations 
Commission be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ACCEPTANCE OF 1964 JOURNALISTIC ACHIEVE- 
MENT AWARD BY Davin LAWRENCE OF US. 
News & WORLD REPORT AT AMERICAN LE- 
GION’s FOURTH ANNUAL WASHINGTON CON- 
FERENCE 
Thank you very much. I am profoundly 

grateful for this honor—this award. It 

makes me feel very happy to be chosen by 
the American Legion, for which organization 

I have had through the years a deep feeling 

of respect—in fact, something of envy, be- 

cause I was never eligible to join the Ameri- 

can Legion. s 
Somehow or another I tried hard enough, 

but a colonel in the War Department ex- 

plained to me that it would be very expen- 
sive for the U.S. Government to accept me 
in the Armed Forces, because I was unfortu- 
nate in having very little sight in my left 
eye. And he explained in great detail that, 
if anything happened to the other eye, I'd be 

a financial burden on the Government for 

the rest of my life. 

I wasn't discouraged by that. I had hopes 
that maybe the draft people would over- 
look it, but they disqualified me, too. 

But my life was nevertheless interwoven 
a good bit with the military. I'd been on 
the Texas border in 1911 where the 7th 
Cavalry was stationed. I was there a few 
months watching the events there in con- 
nection with the Mexican Revolution, and 
had the unique experience of finding myself 
just between the two firing lines one day 
when I discovered that bullets could pene- 
trate billboards. 

In fact, those of us who covered the War 
Department in those days had some very in- 
teresting contacts with the military. One 
that I will always recall is the many briefings 
we had from a young major called Douglas 
MacArthur. He was dressed in civilian 
clothes, and he sometimes kept his feet on 
the desk and was most informal. He talked 
about everything except the military—asked 
us about Congress and what not—until sud- 
denly, when war broke out, he told us he 
was leaving, that it was his ambition to be- 
come a brigadier general, and he couldn't do 
that by staying in Washington. 

And, oddly enough, that very day the 
Secretary of War told us that, while he was 
sorry that MacArthur was leaving, he was 
willing to wager he'd come back some day 
as Chief of Staff. And that was the high 
regard in which he was held even in those 
early days. 

Well, the impact of war on all of us was 
considerable. It seems all through my life 
there has been some episode or some event 
that has emphasized war. In the early years, 
of course, prior to World War I, we had wit- 
nessed the Spanish-American War. III never 
forget the National Guard regiments march- 
ing to the armories for that war. III not 
forget the return of the troops from the 
Spanish-American War. In those days some- 
how or another the troops enlisted from the 
same city and the same town, and they all 
went away together and they came back to- 
gether—something that didn’t happen with 
the subsequent wars. 

And we were passing through a period of 
wars. The Russo-Japanese War was on in 
1904, and we all sympathized with the 
Japanese. 

Back in 1912 we were hearing all about the 
naval holiday and how Winston Churchill— 
then Naval Secretary—was trying to make 
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peace through disarmament—the same kind 
of thing you hear today. We heard much 
talk about German militarism—we call it 
imperialism now, but it was the same kind 
of factor that disturbs world peace today. 
And we ourselves became involved then be- 
cause our ships on the ocean were sunk with 
passengers aboard—unarmed ships. 

And we heard a great deal of talk about 

ess. In fact, that was the begin- 
ning of my education on the subject of mili- 
tary preparedness for war. I think I’ve seen 
it happen again and again that there is a lot 
of talk about preparedness, but there’s never 
an adequate amount of it. 

And so, soon we were in the war—World 
War I. The Germans thought we would 
never go to war. We had made protests and 
sent notes. A political campaign had been 
won on the issue He kept us out of war.” 
Then, in March of 1917, the Germans de- 
cided to take a chance and sink our ships 
without warning, feeling that we couldn't 
get over there in time to affect the result. 

I remember writing in my dispatch—I was 
then with the New York Evening Post— 
a story that we would put 2 million men in 
France. I think it was one of the first 
stories written giving that figure. And the 
skeptics arose. The editor of the paper him- 
self took issue with me. He said he didn’t 
see how this idea could ever be carried out— 
we couldn’t put 2 million men in France. 
But we did. 

And so we went through that war. It was 
a very quick war, somehow. I remember a 
briefing in the War Department, just about 
10 days before the armistice. A group of 
us—newspapermen—were watching a gen- 
eral point to the various positions of the 
troops on the map, and one of us spoke up 
when he finished and said. Why, we've just 
about won the war.” And he looked non- 
chalantly at the map and said, “Yes, I guess 
so." And it seemed no surprise to us, but it 
was to the general public—that the war was 
over so soon 

Within 10 days after the armistice I went 
with the other correspondents abroad to 
cover the conference. We tossed 
around on a little 3,000-ton ship on the 
ocean. When we got to Brest, we were told 
we couldn't land unless we were vaccinated. 
And some major who came aboard from the 
military base at Brest happened to notice 
me. He had seen me around the White 
House once, and decided perhaps I was worth 
cultivating or something. Anyway he in- 
vited me to go alone ashore while the other 
correspondents argued the question of the 
vaccinations. We were all anxious to see 
President Wilson enter Paris the next day. 
And sooner or later the argument was over 
and all the newsmen landed. 

My newly found friend decided, moreover, 
that I ought to have an escort into Paris. 
And after dinner with the commandant and 
several officers—I was quite a VIP, it 
seemed—the next day I had attached to me 
a fine officer—a captain. He had been in 
the Lafayette Escadrille and distinguished 
himself as a flier. He was chosen to show 
me Paris, because I'd never been there before. 

Well, we arrived the next morning on the 
train. He pointed out my hotel and said 
goodby. That was the last I saw of him. 
But apparently it was a good way to get to 
Paris, even in those days. 

I saw the review of the troops at Chau- 
mont on Christmas day. President Wilson 
was there. It was a snowy, rainy day. And 
I'll never forget that scene. It's photo- 
graphed in my mind—seeing those troops 
plow through the snow for the review, but no 
one, of course, being hurt as the war was 
over. 

I saw, of course, some of the battlefields 
there—some of the French regiments had 
been buried alive due to the bombing. 

And, of course, we went to London and 
Italy with President Wilson, and then the big 
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conferences began in Paris on how to make 
peace in this world—an argument that has 
been continuous ever since. 

We in this country didn't favor any en- 
tanglement. The League of Nations idea 
was fought very bitterly, and we didn’t enter 
the League. But nevertheless Europe went 
on without us from one kind of a crisis to 
another. 

I was in Berlin in 1923 and saw the in- 
flatlon when you paid a million marks for 
a taxi ride. And Europe was gradually dis- 
integrating. We hadn’t thought about any 
foreign aid then. We didn’t give any help to 
Europe, and soon Europe was at the mercy of 
Hitler, who built up a military machine. 

As we remember the tremendous events of 
that era, it seemed impossible to bring na- 
tions together into some kind of an effective 
organization that could prevent war. From 
1941 to 1945, we saw some of the same things 
we had seen before—nations lined up to make 
war on the same issues: militarism and 
autocracy. President Wilson had, in his first 
war message, said, We were not at war with 
the German people, we were at war with the 
German autocracy.” 

And more and more our difficulties arose 
with governments—individual govern- 
ments—which had assumed great power. 
And that’s the big, big puzzle in the world 
today—how to reach the people behind the 
autocracies that do prevail. For the situa- 
tion hasn’t changed. 

The atomic bomb has changed it to some 
extent. I'll never forget the time General 
Marshall told.us after the second bomb had 
been dropped on Nagasaki—told a group of 
us at the Pentagon—that we didn’t have 
many bombs, but we wanted the enemy to 
think we had a lot. And so we had to drop 
the second one to make an impression, be- 
cause there was a fear the Japanese would 
think we had only one. 

The bomb has become most important in 
affecting the whole attitude of peoples to- 
ward war. A good deal of this scare has 
Swept the world. And yet, it has always 
Seemed to me that we have missed the point 
about the bomb—which is that, whenever a 
weapon of war becomes dangerous to both 
sides, there is a tacit understanding that it 
will never be used. 

In World War I we were fearful of chem- 
ical warfare—gas particularly—but we soon 
discovered it would hurt both sides, and it 
wasn't used very much. 

And now the big danger is not so much 
from the bomb, but the kind of wars we 
shall have without the bomb. After all, we 
talk again and again of limited war. We 
don't know what kind of a war we'll have to 
fight. We do know that if the spirit of a 
people isn’t strong, if it isn't resolute, if it 
isn’t conscious of the importance of sacri- 
fice, you can have bigger and bigger losses 
through war. 

I've always thought that one of the great 
values of the American Legion has been its 
reminder to us of the sacrifices that indi- 
viduals have made in war. War has become 
very mechanical and massive, but sacrifices 
are still, it seems to me, individual. 

And, after all, if we do not have a spirit of 
patriotism, our Government is inclined to 
become passive, acquiescent, and sooner or 
later we find ourselves in war. The enemy 
misconstrues indifference to war as irreso- 
’uteness and sometimes as cowardice. Twice 
we've seen that happen. 

The German Kaiser misconstrued us in 
World War I, and Hitler misconstrued us in 
World War II. They were sure they could 
win the war before we could be of any help 
to the Allies. 

And now as we look around the world and 
see the many, many trouble spots, and the 
places where a small war can become a big 
war, it’s very important that none of the 
Western nations—not one of them—should 
show any evidence of irresoluteness, indif- 
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ference, or pacifism, because that’s the cer- 
tain path to war. 

We, of course, must be prepared militarily, 
by all means, for every contingency—and it's 
expensive. But somehow I feel we neglect 
to prepare to use the biggest force in the 
world today—we call it “moral force.” The 
phrase is often used, but the meaning of it 
isn't very widely understood. Moral force 
is not just a preachment, it’s not merely a 
reiteration of ideals. Moral force is the at- 
tempt to penetrate the minds of the peoples 
of other countries and to impress upon them 
the differences we see between right and 
wrong. We have never really used moral 
force to the extent that we can. 

President Wilson applied it in the period 
after World War I. It received wide ac- 
claim. But no formula was ever developed. 
In recent years we have utilized what we 
call “psychological weapons.“ We've tried 
to do it by radio broadcasts. But it seems 
to me that the machinery for presenting 
our view is not so important as the kind 
of views we have and the kind of views we 
express. 

We're often scared and intimidated. We 
decline to speak out positively, earnestly, 
sincerely to the other peoples of the world 
for fear of offending their governments. 

Other governments, on the other hand— 
the Communist side, for instance—speak out 
quite plainly. But we seem hesitant to call 
a spade a spade. All these troubles in Africa 
and Latin America and southeast Asia today 
are attributable to Moscow and Peiping. 
We know the source of the trouble. But 
somehow we avoid placing the blame where 
it belongs. 

As population grows, there will be a ten- 
dency for autocracy to grow, for a centraliza- 
tion of power to grow in various countries. 
It’s going to be harder to prevent conflicts 
and clashes when small units, segments of 
a country, control the whole apparatus. It's 
even more important for mass communica- 
tion methods to be developed so that ideas 
can be transported across boundaries and 
behind Iron Curtains, so that people on the 
other side will know the friendliness and 
the desire for peace of the people on this side 
of those barriers. 

It's a tremendous challenge. It will not be 
met by merely building more and more 
weapons, important though they may be. 
It has to be met by intelligent leadership, 
by a leadership that is not cowed by threats 
or bluffs from the other side, but insists on 
telling the truth. 

We have to steer by principle—no matter 
what the pain, or the anguish, or the cost. 
For the only way to enhance your prestige— 
the only way to insure peace—is to be ready 
to make the sacrifice. 

The American Legion organization is a 
living reminder of the sacrifices men have 
made in the past. Those men are not here. 
Many of you who have fought beside them 
remember them. And the American Legion 
lives on to remind those who have stayed 
behind that the sacrifices made by those men 
shall never be in vain. 

Thank you. 


CLOSING REMARKS BY MR. C. D. DELOACH, CHAIR- 
MAN, NATIONAL PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMISSION 

Mr. Lawrence, the timeliness of your re- 
marks cannot help but portray the excellent 
personality and sincerity that you possess 
yourself—a sincerity which within itself 
speaks of your great love of God and coun- 
try, and your great recognition of the prob- 
lems that we face. 

The American Legion is an organization 
that has grown up in maturity, that faces 
these responsibilities and will continue to 
face them as we carry on our conventions, 
our meetings, our humanitarian sacrifices. 
We want you to know that we had all these 
thoughts in mind when we selected you to 
be the recipient of our 1964 Journalistic 
Award. 
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Gentlemen, I would like to call on the Na- 
tional Chaplain, Rev. John Howard, to an- 
nounce benediction. 


FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF PASSAGE 
OF HAWAII STATEHOOD BILL 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, 5 years 
ago today the Congress of the United 
States passed legislation that provided 
for the admission of the State of Hawaii 
into the Union. It was a decision more 
significant to the people of Hawaii than 
any other taken by a Congress in the 
long years after the Hawaiian Islands 
became an American Territory in 1900. 

No other event has focused interna- 
tional attention on Hawaii as a “show- 
case for democracy” more clearly and 
dramatically. Hawaii's distinction does 
not rest alone on the fact that it is the 
only island State among the 50; nor does 
it rest on the fact that its climate is more 
salubrious; nor that its sun-drenched 
sandy beaches, its cloud-bathed volcanic 
peaks, and verdant subtropical greenery 
and flowers are more dazzling and pic- 
turesque. Any visitor to the 50th 
State—and we had nearly half a million 
of them last year—can attest to these 
observations. We are proud of these 
scenic and climatic assets; they make 
Hawaii the fabulous tourist paradise 
that it is. 

But it is the people of Hawaii them- 
selves who give the island State its par- 
ticular uniqueness. No other State has 
a population as cosmopolitan in its com- 
position, outlook, and cultural back- 
ground. 

There, on our island archipelago, have 
been brought together the diverse races 
from East and West, blending the cul- 
tures of the ancient Orient and the 
modern Occident. Out of diversity the 
people have found unity. 

They are one as Americans even 
though the color of their skin and the 
ancestral lineage of the various ethnic 
groups vary widely. Despite the varied 
background differences, the people are 
bound together in common dedication to 
the highest ideals of brotherhood and 
humanity. 

They have learned to live with each 
other, to respect the dignity and self- 
esteem of all men, regardless of such 
superficial irrelevancies as race or color. 

On this fifth anniversary of the pas- 
sage of the Hawaii statehood bill by 
Congress, I am moved to call the atten- 
tion of my colleagues to the harmonious 
race relations in Hawaii—not primarily 
to praise the record of racial amity of 
my State, which though excellent is not 
perfect, but to implore the Members of 
this august body to rise to the historic 
challenge before us and enact meaning- 
ful civil rights legislation. 

It would be presumptuous to suggest 
that others “do as Hawaii has done” in 
the matter of race relations. Each 
State and region has its own problems. 

But in dealing with the civil rights of 
Americans, we are morally bound to do 
all we can to assure that basic constitu- 
tional rights guaranteeing equality to all 
our citizens are not denied any one on 
account of race or color. 

Justice delayed is justice denied. A 
century is a long time for the wheels of 
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justice to turn for the one-tenth of our 
population who are still struggling for 
their civil rights. The time is long over- 
due for action to extend justice and 
equality under the law to all Americans. 

The Senate should move decisively to 
enact a strong and effective civil rights 
bill. 


SUPPORT FOR TRUTH IN PACK- 
AGING BILL 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
would like to call to the attention of the 
Senate a recent release by the National 
Federation of Independent Business sup- 
porting Senator Hart’s legislation to pro- 
tect the consumer by establishing truth 
in packaging. 

Mr. C. Wilson Harder, president of the 
federation, states that 79 percent of 
their membership have endorsed this 
measure. I ask unanimous consent that 
the release be printed in the RECORD at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TRUTH IN PACKAGING 


At least one section of the consumer pro- 
tection program requested by President 
Lyndon Johnson will be strongly supported 
by the Nation's independent business pro- 
prietors, C. Wilson Harder, president of the 
National Federation of Independent Busi- 
ness said today. He said that while inde- 
pendent entrepreneurs have not voted on 
other segments of the program, they have 
voted by a majority of 79 percent in favor 
of the “truth in packaging bill” introduced 
last session by Senator PHILIP HART of 
Michigan. 

In addition to the protection to consumers 
provided for in this measure, current pack- 
aging practices are working a great hard- 
ship on the wholesaler and retailer, as well 
as the regional] packers. 

“Most packaging changes,” he said, “are 
merely gimmicks such as special packs car- 
rying the legend ‘10 cents off’ or some other 
claim. In most cases these are merely forc- 
ing devices which for the time such an offer 
lasts, the stock of merchandise in that cate- 
gory in trade channels is obsoleted, making it 
necessary for the wholesaler and retailer to 
stock additional supplies of the item because 
of the special deal pack and hold back their 
regular inventories of the item until the 
gimmick has run its course.” 

Another damage sustained from the pres- 
ent packaging maneuvers, he said, is suffered 
by the regional packers competing against 
a few big national combines. 

Often when the huge national marketing 
complex cannot by other means drive the 
competing brands of a regional operation 
off the retail shelves, he said, they will put 
a product into so many different odd size 
and weight packages, that it requires all the 
shelf space the retailer can allot to a par- 
ticular item to carry these various sizes, with 
the result that the local and regional brands 
are forced out. 

This also results, he continued, in pricing 
systems that are deceptive to the consumer 
and lead her to believe that she is getting 
more for her money than offered by a regional 
brand, when in actuality, she is paying for 
more. 

“After all,” he commented, “all the enor- 
mous extra cost of this extra packaging de- 
signed to deceive must be included in the 
costs of production. Thus, the deceived pay 
for being deceived, not to mention the in- 
creased wholesaling and retailing costs in- 
curred in shifting merchandise back and 
forth because of special deal packages.” 
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WHO WILL DEFEND THE POOR MAN? 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 
February, 1964, issue of the Kiwanis 
magazine carried an excellent article on 
the problem of providing adequate rep- 
resentation for indigent defendants in 
criminal cases. Both the House and 
Senate have now passed legislation to 
cope with this problem. This is the first 
time in its long history that the legisla- 
tion has won the approval of both bodies. 

One of the major differences between 
the two versions of S. 1057, the Crim- 
inal Justice Act of 1964, is the inclusion, 
in the Senate bill, of the public defender 
program as one of the plans available 
under specified conditions to the Federal 
courts. As the Kiwanis article, “Who 
Will Defend the Poor Man?“ sets out, 
the experience with the public defender 
offices on the State and local level com- 
pares quite favorably with the other 
methods of affording representation both 
in terms of the quality of the individual 
professional service and the cost to the 
community at large. 

Significantly, the language in the Sen- 
ate version of the pending bill provides 
that the option is only available to the 
Federal courts when it is clearly demon- 
strated that the caseload is substantial 
enough to warrant the establishment of 
such an office and its operation would be 
distinctly more economical than the oth- 
er available alternatives. 

Because of the timeliness of this arti- 
cle as S. 1057 is taken up in conference 
and its well-considered discussion of the 
merits of a public defender office, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert the article 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHO'LL DEFEND THE Poor MAN? 
(By Ted J. Rakstis) 

I told you for the fifth time, Sergeant—I 
was passing that warehouse on my way to 
the grocery. Joseph B., an unemployed day 
laborer, looked up helplessly into the face of 
the burly police officer. “I didn’t slug no 
watchman, and I don’t know nothing about 
a robbery. A guy seen me carrying a bag of 
groceries back to my house. You find him; 
he'll tell you I'm innocent.” 

The policeman shrugged. He'd heard be- 
fore about mysterious witnesses who could 
supposedly ruin the State’s open and shut 
case. “Take him back to his cell,” the ser- 
geant ordered a patrolman. Then to Joe: 
“It's a touching story, friend. Tell it to your 
lawyer.” 

Joseph B. badly needed a high-powered 
criminal lawyer to find that shadowy wit- 
ness—if, indeed, there was a witness. But, 
like 60 percent of all persons charged with 
criminal offense in American courts each 
year, he could not afford a private attorney. 
When Joe was arraigned, the judge glanced 
around the courtroom. In the rear, he 
spotted Andrew M., a young and inexperi- 
enced attorney, and promptly assigned him to 
handle Joe’s case at a fee of $50, the minimum 
provided under the State's laws. 

A dedicated young man, Andrew desperate- 
ly wanted to help his troubled client. But 
the odds were against him—and against Joe. 
All of Andrew’s experience was in civil law; 
he had never before tackled a criminal case. 
Then there was the matter of the missing 
witness. In the days before the trial, An- 
drew used every method he could think of 
to find the man. It was really a job for a 
trained investigator, but the court allowed 
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no payment for such. And the nominal fee 
set by the judge did not permit Andrew to 
spend all his time on Joe’s defense. With 
a family to support, he had to take care of 
his bread-and-butter cases. 

The trial ended quickly. Andrew was un- 
able to do much more than file his motion, 
present a shaky defense, and watch Joe re- 
ceive the expected “guilty” verdict and await 
sentencing. The facts needed to free a man 
who may have been innocent had never 
materialized. 

Joseph B's case illustrates what is today 
the most prevalent (and probably ineffec- 
tive) means of providing counsel for crimi- 
nal defendants who cannot afford their own 
attorneys—the court-appointive method. 
Courts in 32 States operate almost exclusive- 
ly under this outmoded system, and it is 
found in many areas of 14 other States. 
Moreover, not all courts even pay the as- 
signed attorneys. A recent survey by the 
National Legal Aid and Defender Associa- 
tion showed that 38 percent of all State 
courts either assigned unpaid attorneys to 
the poor or—except in cases where the de- 
fendant was on trial for his life—appointed 
no counsel at all. In Federal courts the 
situation is even worse. While all US. 
courts require that impoverished defend- 
ants in serious criminal matters have court- 
appointed attorneys, there never has been 
any provision made to pay them. James 
V. Bennett, Director of the U.S. Bureau of 
Prisons, Washington, D.C., notes: Unable to 
hire experienced counsel, and forced to de- 
pend upon a court-appointed attorney who 
May be as inexperienced as he is unpaid, 
the defendant more often than not chooses 
to plead guilty rather than make a futile 
effort to stand trial. As high as 90 percent 
of the defendants in our Federal courts 
plead guilty.” 

Two 1963 developments promise to im- 
prove this situation a bit. Last March, the 
U.S. Supreme Court ruled that State courts 
must go beyond capital cases to provide free 
legal counsel to all needy felony defendants. 
And, after 20 years of failure in the House 
Judiciary Committee, a compromise bill by 

ARCH A. Moore, Jr., of West 
Virginia now appears headed for passage. It 
would permit Federal courts to pay all as- 
signed attorneys through any one of several 
methods. Yet, these are only more toler- 
able forms of an essentially weak system. 
For the poor man charged with crime, there 
is only one sound and proven method of of- 
fering superior free legal defense. Consid- 
ered by many experts to be the ideal answer 
to the whole problem, it nevertheless has 
many opponents who have helped to limit 
its spread. It is the office of the public de- 
fender. 

‘The public defender, a defense parallel of 
the county prosecutor, is a tax-supported 
office with a staff of criminal lawyers who 
represent needy clients. In many cases, 
there are also trained public detectives” of 
the kind that might have kept Joseph B. out 
of prison. Public defenders are, in most in- 
stances respected by prosecutors and judges, 
largely because their record speaks for it- 
self. In 1962, for example, the public de- 
fender’s office in Cook County, II., won 52 
percent of all its contested cases with the 
State's attorney. And although it is most 
common in the Nation’s larger counties, the 
Plan has worked effectively in many smaller 
areas, sometimes with variations. One vari- 
ation of the plan is the voluntary defender 
who functions through private donations, 
rather than tax funds. Another is the so- 
called mixed system, involving both public 
and private money. The tax-supported plan, 
however, is the rule. In a recent survey 
listing 115 defender offices in the United 
States, only 14 were privately financed. 
Eight others were public-private operations. 

Although the original idea was first intro- 
duced 50 years ago, the office of public de- 
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fender today is found only in 16 States and 
the District of Columbia—with a bare 13 
percent of the Nation’s population living in 
counties that have either public or private 
defender services. Furthermore, there is a 
regional disparity. Nearly half of all de- 
fender offices are centered in California and 
Illinois. Only four States—Florida, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts— 
have complete service by an organized de- 
fender at the felony court level. In 10 other 
States, the office is generally established in 
only a few of the larger counties. 

The concept of the public defender is an 
old one. In the third century, in Rome, an 
office known as Pauperus Procurator was 
maintained for the poor. Spain had a pub- 
lic defender's office in the 15th century, and 
the plan also gained wide acceptance else- 
where in Europe. But in the United States, 
the muddled question of where and when 
counsel must be appointed had much to do 
with the sporadic growth of defender serv- 
ices 

In 1791, the sixth amendment to the U.S. 
Constitution declared that “in all criminal 
prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the 
right * * * to have the assistance of coun- 
sel for his defense.” During the 19th cen- 
tury, most Federal trial courts began to ap- 
point attorneys in serious cases where the 
defendant pleaded not guilty but was unable 
to pay for his own defense. A wide gap re- 
mained between the firm Federal policy and 
the more permissive State laws. While all 
States conceded the right to retain counsel, 
not all felt obliged to appoint them for the 
needy. Not until 1942 were the obligations 
of the States made clear. In that year, the 
U.S. Supreme Court ruled that all State 


“courts must appoint attorneys in cases in- 


volving the death penalty or life imprison- 
ment. No provision was made for the as- 
signment of attorneys in other serious felony 
matters, except where presence of counsel is 
necessary for a fair trial. The inequities of 
the 1942 mandate were finally abolished last 
March when the Supreme Court stated that, 
under the due process clause of the 14th 
amendment, all States must provide free 
legal representation in every serious crimi- 
nal matter where the defendant is unable to 


pay. 

While laws to protect the rights of crim- 
inal defendants developed slowly, so too 
did organizations devoted to this work. 
First came the legal aid societies. The di- 
rect ancestor of the New York Legal Aid So- 
ciety, the German Society, was founded in 
1876 to help immigrants in wage claims. 
A similar office opened in Chicago in 1888; 
and by 1916, there were legal aid offices in 
37 American cities. These voluntary orga- 
nizations were usually limited to help in 
civil law problems, however, and the de- 
fender idea was not introduced until 1912, 
when an experiment was started in Okla- 
homa. The first successful tax-supported 
public defender system was begun in Jan- 
uary 1914, in Los Angeles County, and has 
been running ever since. Today, it is one 
of the largest and best in the Nation. 

There is usually a marked cleavage in du- 
ties between the legal aid society and the 
public defender's office. Today, only 13 legal 
aid groups in the United States handle crimi- 
nal cases. One of these is the highly re- 
spected New York Legal Aid Society. Out- 
side of New York, the most impressive de- 
fender services are those that concentrate 
solely on criminal work, such as the tax- 
supported offices in Los Angeles County, Ala- 
meda County (Calif.), Cook County (III.), 
and a privately financed voluntary associa- 
tion in Philadelphia. 

A Los Angeles district attorney recently 
noted: “When we prosecute a client of the 
public defender, we assume we're up against 
the best criminal law office in the county.” 
The record backs him up. Although not one 
felony defendant in 100 is acquitted in most 
counties, Los Angeles frees 8 out of 100. The 
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public defender’s office in Los Angeles County 
Tan on a 1962 budget of $968,071, compared 
to more than $3 million for the district at- 
torney’s office. Civil accountants there esti- 
mate that the defender saves the county 
$300,000 a year by disposing of many cases 
through dismissals or guilty pleas. There 
are some 50 licensed lawyers and 9 investi- 
gators working under Public Defender Erling 
J. Hovden, who replaced the recently retired 
Ellery Cuff. Salaries range between $6,500 
and $16,300, one of the highest defender 
scales in the Nation. 

In Cook County, III., Public Defender Ger- 
ald W. Getty represents half of all criminal 
defendants in the Chicago area with only 12 
attorneys and 4 investigators on his staff. 
Started in 1930 through the cooperation of 
the Chicago Bar Association, the office has 
built up a reputation for tenacious defense. 
Last year, one of Getty’s young fireballs won 
17 jury cases in a row. Although the pay is 
low, the hours long, and the job a back- 
breaker, many of Getty’s men pass up lucra- 
tive opportunities in private practice because 
they are dedicated to the cause of defending 
the poor. “We don’t have the aura of glamor 
that surrounds the State’s attorney,” Getty 
says, “and a lot of people don’t understand 
us. Too many persons feel that if a man 
is indicted, he must be guilty. When we're 
in the arena, we're real underdogs—25 to 1 
shots. But we win our share.” 

Typical of the voluntary or “law office” 
approach to defender work is the Voluntary 
Defender Association in Philadelphia. This 
is a private, nongovernmental organization 
financed principally through voluntary 
sources of income, much the same as civil 
legal-aid offices. In Pennsylvania, all nine 
of the State’s defender offices fall into this 
category. Most of the money for voluntary 
defenders is raised either through special 
fund drives, solicitation of attorneys, or the 
Community Chest. The type of representa- 
tion is usually considered excellent, but the 
sources of income are less praiseworthy, The 
National Legal Aid and Defender Association 
(NLADA) and a special committee of the 
Association of the bar of New York City ob- 
served: “All voluntary-defender offices ex- 
amined by this committee have been unable 
in varying degrees to provide the extent of 
service which this committee feels is neces- 
sary. Uncertainty and inadequacy of income 
are the major practical limitations of this 
method.” 

The New York Legal Aid Society combines 
the best features of the public and the pri- 
vate defender. Since there is no regular 
defender office in New York, the legal aid so- 
ciety does the job through its criminal courts 
division, which handles 60 percent of the 
society’s annual total caseload of 100,000. 
About half of New York Legal Aid’s 85 at- 
torneys are assigned to criminal matters, 
along with 5 investigators. Of an annual 
budget exceeding $1 million, more than 25 
percent comes from public coffers, but the 
agency still retains its identity as a private 
organization. Attorney-in-Chief Edward Q. 
Carr, however, concedes that the society faces 
a nagging problem: lawyers for voluntary 
societies never are paid as much as tax- 
supported public defenders. 

Whether a defender office is financed 
through tax money or private gifts, most ex- 
perts who know the system consider it vast- 
ly superior to the method of court-appointed 
counsel. Recently, the special committee of 
the New York Bar and the NLADA analyzed 
the various means of providing criminal 
counsel to the needy, and concluded that the 
public defender office is one of the most 
effective. Frank S. Hogan, district attorney 
for New York County, says: “I think it can 
be fairly stated that most students of the 
problem agree that the need is best met by 
the voluntary or public defender.” Similarly, 
former U.S. Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell once likened the appointive method 
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to a volunteer fire department in a modern 
city. Mary Tarcher, assistant attorney-in- 
chief for New York Legal Aid, considers court 
appointments a form of legal roulette, as 
unwise as assigning doctors to do operations 
on a rotating basis. And Junius Allison, 
executive director of the NLADA, says that 
perhaps the greatest weakness of court ap- 
pointments is the lack of investigative time 
and funds. “You just can't give adequate 
defense without investigative work,” he 
claims. “About 75 percent of all the work 
in a criminal case is done before you get into 
court.“ 

Most judges have indicated a preference 
tor the public defender plan. While trying 
to push a public defender bill of his own 
through Congress, Representative EMANUEL 
CELLER, of New York, surveyed some 500 
judges, attorneys, and law school profes- 
sors. He reported that 89 percent supported 
the plan, while only 5 percent were opposed 
outright. The Honorable Raymond E. Peters, 
of the California Supreme Court, has ob- 
served: “The truth cannot be ascertained 
by putting a skilled, highly trained prose- 
cutor against a young, inexperienced at- 
torney. There must be * * * a reason- 
able equality of opportunity. That is what 
the public defender system is supposed to 
accomplish.” Ellery Cuff, former public de- 
fender for Los Angeles County, says that 
many visiting judges have come to Los An- 
geles criminal courts with strong views 
against public defenders. ‘Almost to a man, 
after a few months’ experience with the lo- 
cal public defenders, they have returned 
to their home jurisdictions firmly sold on 
the system,” Cuff comments. Junius Alli- 
son asserts that the judges he has known 
who have been opposed to defenders had 
never had any contact with them and didn’t 
know how they functioned. 

Although the evidence weighs heavily in 
favor of public defenders, the system has 
been a legal football since its inception. Ob- 
jections range from the self-serving to the 
deeply philosophical. Some members of the 
criminal bar have always been opposed, fear- 
ing it will deprive them of a source of in- 
come. Many insist that the public defender, 
as a county official, will try to set up a friend- 
ly and workable relationship with the prose- 
cutor. Others claim that he becomes “case 
hardened” because he has so many clients 
and that, unlike the zealous volunteer, he 
acts not from ideals but from a financial mo- 
tive. Some critics view the public defender 
as a political tool; and still more see him 
as an inept attorney who just can't make 
it on his own in private practice. More 
conservative attorneys and judges look upon 
the defender as an ultimate step toward 
what they term “socialization of the law.” 

The foremost spokesman for the anti- 
defender forces is Edward J. Dimock, judge 
of the US. District Court for the Southern 
District of New York. To Judge Dimock, the 
public defender system contains so many 
dangers that the old method of assigned con- 
sel is a far lesser evil. “Of all the fields of 
private right, this field of legal representa- 
tion is the last field where we ought to per- 
mit the Government to move an inch in- 
side the gate,” he says. “We should never 
yield 1 inch of ground in the struggle 
against the creation of a police state where 
the Government, when it prosecutes a man, 
purports also to defend him.” 

Attorneys in many small cities maintain 
they are willing to volunteer their time for 
free legal defense but are antagonistic to- 
ward public defenders. For example, in Ber- 
rien County, Mich., 20 lawyers serve as volun- 
tary defenders. Each gets about six crim- 
inal appointments a year, at an average pay- 
ment of only about $70 per case. Since there 
are only 150,000 persons in the county, few 
of its attorneys are specialists. Most have 
had criminal as well as civil experience, and 
all are proficient in trial work. Attorney 
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‘Paul Taglia, one of the volunteer Berrien 


County defenders, contends that the plan is 
typical of the success that Michigan counties 
have had without public defenders. “The 
duty of representing the indigent should n 

be given to somebody who's doing it merely 
because he's paid to,” Taglia says. The pub- 
lic defender is only one more example of 
society’s attempt to shirk its responsibility.” 

Opponents of defender services often point 
to a high percentage of guilty pleas as an 
indication that the paid public servant 
simply wants to get things over with. Ad- 
mittedly, guilty pleas from defender offices 
are high. In Cook County, and in New 
York, 70 percent of all defender clients 
plead guilty, and the figure has run as high 
as 85 percent in Los Angeles County. But 
often the plea is to a lesser charge, and fre- 
quently a plea of guilty is actually the best 
defense. William M. Beaney, in “Right to 
Counsel in American Courts,” writes: “Where 
paid appointments are made from the pri- 
vate bar, as in Detroit, there is no evidence 
that a more effective defense is offered. In 
fact, some observers suggested that the in- 
experienced attorneys appointed in several 
eases did their clients harm by insisting on 
going to trial rather than advising a plea 
of guilty, with a consequent lower sentence.” 

Public defenders are chosen by various 
methods. In Los Angeles and Oakland, 
Calif., they are placed under civil service. 
In San Francisco and Omaha, they are 
elected. In many counties, however, the 
office is a political appointment—a fact that 
gives its foes more ammunition. Judge 
Dimock argues: “A public defender who 
owes his position to the judge or judges 
before whom he practices cannot have an 
eye single to the interests of the accused.” 
Cook County’s Gerald Getty, for example, is 
chosen by a majority of the judges in the 
circuit and superior courts. Getty, how- 
ever, picks his own assistants and claims 
there is no pressure on him to choose those 
with political blessings. He sees no way in 
which the Cook County public defender 
could become an elected official. “It takes 
up to $100,000 to run for political office in 
Cook County,” Getty remarks. . Who's go- 
ing to contribute that kind of money to a 
public defender’s campaign?” 

While militant opposition blocks the 
public defender plan in some areas, it is 
regarded in others as a phenomenon peculiar 
to the big county. Yet the National Legal 
Aid and Defender Association lists some 50 
counties of under 200,000 population that 
have set up defender offices, including one 
county of 12,000 in California. In Illinois, 
a statewide defender law calls for the estab- 
lishment of public defender offices in all 
counties of 35,000 or more. New York is 
among the States providing that two or 
more counties may set up a joint defender 
office. In many smaller counties, it has 
been common to hire a public defender on a 
part-time basis, leaving him free for private 
practice in the remainder of his time. The 
part-time defender plan has been criticized 
by some because of potential “conflict of in- 
terest,” but Gerald Getty says: There's 
no real conflict, because the defender in a 
small county would be handling civil law 
on the side.” 

Many county boards of supervisors have 
failed to set up defender offices because they 
fear excessive expense, However, Getty says 
his Cook County staff has a per case cost 
of about $75, less than most courts pay on 
an assignment basis; and author William 
Beaney concludes: “Without question, (the 
public defender plan) is more economical 
than would be any scheme of adequate com- 
pensation for case-by-case appointments, 
and it permits a more thorough investiga- 
tion and preparation of each case.” 

Neither the American Bar Association nor 
the National Legal Aid and Defender Asso- 
ciation claim that all counties need public 
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defenders. In some cases, they concede that 
even the archaic court-appointment method 
can work, if there is a dedicated local bar 
association. Nonetheless, both the ABA and 
the NLADA have guidelines that they wish 
more areas would follow. They recommend 
that all cities of 100,000 or more have civil 
legal aid officers and that all counties of 
400,000 or more establish professional de- 
fender services. 

While most State courts require that at- 
torneys be furnished in all serious criminal 
matters, but never demand appointments 
in civil cases, it is therefore paradoxical that 
the legal profession has thus far been far 
more aggressive in organizing civil legal aid 
offices than criminal defender services. 
There are 241 legal aid offices in the United 
States with at least part-time paid staffs, 
not to mention the many volunteer com- 
mittees set up by local bar associations. to 
represent the poor in civil matters. The 
ABA and the NLADA list only 8 cities 
as being remiss in their civil duties, but say 
that 34 of the 75 U.S. counties in the 400,000- 
or-more category have no defender plans. 
There are no organized defender offices in 
the counties embracing such major cities as 
Detroit, Milwaukee, San Diego, Denver, and 
Baltimore. 

But there is now an undercurrent of new- 
born optimism rippling through the halls of 
the American Bar Center, near the campus 
of the University of Chicago. The hopes 
of the legal reformers are high as a result 
of the 1963 U.S. Supreme Court ruling and 
the pending defender legislation for Federal 
courts. There is cheer, too, over the new 
work being undertaken by existing defender 
offices. For example, the New York Legal 
Aid Society recently set up the Nation’s first 
family court division, and ‘assigned 10 at- 
torneys to defend the rights of juveniles 
charged with crime. In Cook County, where 
a full-time public defender is attached to 
the county mental health clinic, Gerald 
Getty proudly observes: “We save one per- 
son a day from going to a mental hospital.” 
Since misdemeanors often carry penalties 
as stiff as felony convictions, some defender 
offices are also moving into this previously 
untracked area. 

Fought by a hard core of vocal foes and 
shunned by others who do not understand 
it, the public defender may never become as 
common and accepted as the public prosecu- 
tor. Yet its opponents might well steel 
themselves for the possibility that the de- 
fender plan has already turned the corner 
after a half century of virtual neglect. 
Shortly after the Supreme Court ruled that 
all States must supply counsel for the poor 
in serious criminal matters, the NLADA was 
swamped with inquiries from areas that 
previously had no defender programs. Flor- 
ida, for instance, passed a State-wide defend- 
er bill only last June. With unguarded op- 
timism, Junius Allison says: “Now, regardless 
of how an individual community feels, it 
will be required by law to provide legal de- 
fense to those who can’t afford it. Many 
counties will conclude that the most ef- 
ficient way to do the job is through a public 
defender's office. When this occurs, a great 
void will be filled in our judicial system.” 


AGRICULTURAL SUBSIDIES 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, it is al- 
ways beneficial to hear directly from a 
person affected by a Federal program, 
and Mr. William L. David of Bear, Del., 
is a well-known and respected farmer 
who has definite views on agricultural 
subsidies. 

He has expressed his opinions forth- 
rightly in a letter to the editor of the 
Wilmington, Del., Evening Journal, and 
I think his remarks will be of interest 
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to my colleagues. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that his letter, with the heading 
“Farmers Don’t Want Subsidy,” be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

FARMERS DON'T WANT SUBSIDY 

When will the Members of Congress learn 
farmers want less Government interference? 
When farmers have had an opportunity to 
make choices between alternative programs, 
they have chosen lower price supports and 
less Government in preference to higher 
price supports with more Government 
control, 

Payments would have a damaging effect on 
farmers, consumers, businessmen, and the 
Government. 

Payments increase production, depress mar- 
ket prices, create demand for strict controls, 
and lessen the freedom of farmers, make 
farmers dependent on appropriations, place 
a ceiling on opportunity and level down 
farmers’ incomes. 

Payments damage consumers by increas- 
ing the cost of producing food and fiber and 
by substituting Government direction of 
farm production for the free choice of con- 
sumers. 

Payments injure businessmen by weaken- 
ing the market system and encouraging Gov- 
ernment to increase controls over marketing. 

Payments injure the Government by in- 

costs, increasing taxes or creating 
more inflation, and establishing a program 
which is administratively costly and compli- 
cated and would require excessive use of 
Government force. 
Wm. L. Davi. 


TAXING FOREIGN SECURITIES 
ISSUES 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on 
March 5, the House passed the adminis- 
tration’s interest equalization tax bill. 
On repeated occasions I have expressed 
my opposition to this bill and I expect 
to do so if the bill comes before the 
Senate. 

I take this opportunity to call to the at- 
tention of the Senate an editorial from 
the March 8 edition of the Washington 
Post which bears out a number of 
criticisms that have been leveled against 
this measure by myself and its many 
other opponents, and calls for the estab- 
lishment of a capital issues committee. 
I support the establishment of such a 
committee as I believe it could do a far 
more effective job in dealing with the 
outflow of U.S. capital as it affects our 
balance of payments without jeopardiz- 
ing the status of the United States as 
the premier capital market of the world. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks the editorial from the Washing- 
ton Post, entitled: “Taxing Foreign 
Issues.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TAXING FOREIGN ISSUES 

If the size of the margin by which a bill 
passes the House were an index of its virtues, 
the interest-equalization tax would stand 
very high. But that is hardly the case. The 
bill, which would seek to stanch the outflow 
of capital funds by raising the cost of float- 
ing foreign securities in the United States, 
has two serious flaws. As a deterrent to for- 
eign borrowing it is far more effective as a 
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piece of pending legislation than an accom- 
plished fact. And its success hinges on the 
doubtful assumption that the current in- 
terest-rate differentials among the non- 
Communist countries will be maintained. 

It is ironic that the bill commanded the 
support of all save three of the House Demo- 
crats because they feared that their failure 
to pass it would precipitate a large outflow 
of funds. But if there is to be a sudden 
hemorrhage—and it is hardly obvious why 
there should be—it will also occur if the 
bill is enacted. For until now, the sharp 
decline in the volume of foreign issues floated 
here has been due to uncertainty about true 
yields or costs of raising funds. 

Once this uncertainty about yields is 
dispelled, the foreign borrowers can be ex- 
pected to reenter the American money 
market in force. And if the recent rise in 
the British bank rate is followed by a trend 
toward higher interest rates on the con- 
tinent, the attractiveness of t market will 
be enhanced despite the imposition of the 
tax. 

As a disguised form of currency devalua- 
tion, the interest-equalization tax is a clumsy 
and ineffectual measure. If this country 
must violate its principles by denying for- 
eign borrowers access to its money markets, 
a capital issues committee, armed with dis- 
cretionary powers for limited periods of time, 
can accomplish that distasteful task with 
dispatch and justice. 

It is doubtful whether the interest- 
equalization tax will reach the Senate before 
autumn. and when it does it should be sub- 
jected to a far more rigorous scrutiny than 
it had in the House. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
has been stated by Senators that in the 
debate involved in the highly controver- 
sial and complex issue of civil rights, we 
would attempt each day to set the rec- 
ord straight as we see it, and to fortify 
our respective positions. 

Yesterday, the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] spoke on 
the subject of title I, along with other 
parts of the civil rights bill. I was priv- 
ileged to participate in that discussion 
by asking questions about title I and the 
views of the Senator from Louisiana on 
it. I presented certain facts which I be- 
lieved would be helpful in gaining a bet- 
ter understanding of why title I is 
needed. 

The issue was raised as to why we did 
not use existing law. This question was 
raised in a well-stated argument by the 
able Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin], and I pointed out that while the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957 and the Civil 
Rights Act of 1960 did provide legisla- 
tive authority for the protection of the 
right to vote, certain obstacles had been 
encountered which necessitated addi- 
tional laws. 

I therefore invite the attention of the 
Senate to certain facts. 

A constant obstacle to completely ef- 
fective use of the voting provisions of the 
1957 and 1960 Civil Rights Acts is the 
delays in litigation. A suit in Ouachita 
Parish, La., was filed in July 1961. In 
that parish 24,000 of the 40,000 whites 
eligible were registered, but only 725 of 
the 16,000 eligible Negroes were regis- 
tered. This suit was not brought to trial 
until February 1964. 
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Another suit, in Forrest County, Miss., 
was filed in July 1961. Lengthy proce- 
dural delays postponed actual trial until 
March 1962. The court even then re- 
fused to rule and an appeal was taken. 
The appellate court granted interim re- 
lief, but it was not until the summer of 
1963, after the registrar was found guilty 
of contempt, that specific Negroes were 
ordered registered. They were disen- 
franchised for 2 years. 

In Clarke County, Miss., a lawsuit was 
filed in July of 1961. Nearly a year and 
a half later in December of 1962, a trial 
was held. In February 1963, the court 
issued an injunction in favor of the Gov- 
ernment. 

In Walthall County, Miss., the Govern- 
ment filed a lawsuit in August 1961, and 
nearly 2 years later, in April of 1963, the 
case came to trial. In October of 1963, 
the court issued an injunction. 

In Choctaw County, Ala., the Govern- 
ment filed a law suit in June of 1962. 
The case came to trial in February of 
1963. In October of 1963, the Govern- 
ment filed a written request with the 
court requesting that a judgment be en- 
tered. Subsequently, in the middle of 
November, the Government orally re- 
quested the court to decide the case. A 
decision has not yet been rendered. 

A law suit was brought in Panola 
County, Miss., in October of 1961. After 
long delays, the defendant finally filed 
an answer in January of 1963, and a 
trial was held in March 1963. The court 
rendered a decree in June 1963. 

In George County, Miss., a law suit 
was filed in April 1962. It was finally 
tried in January of this year and the 
district court rendered its judgment just 
a few weeks ago. 

The Government filed a law suit in 
Sunflower County, Miss., in January 1963 
and this case has not yet been set for 

What title I seeks to do is very simple. 
It seeks to bring about a uniformity of 
standards for all persons, regardless of 
race, creed, color, or national origin. It 
seeks also to expedite cases relating to 
the denial of the right to vote through 
procedures which deny an individual the 
right to register or which in any way 
impair his right to vote. The record is 
manifestly clear that when a person 
must wait 2 or 3 years to exercise that 
right before a decision is rendered in a 
case relating to the right to vote, that 
person has been effectively denied the 
franchise. Justice delayed is justice de- 
nied. Votes delayed are votes denied. 
That is the question on which title I is 
based. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of Mr. MANSFIELD that the 
Senate proceed to consider the bill (H.R. 
7152) to enforce the constitutional right 
to vote, to confer jurisdiction upon the 
district courts of the United States to 
provide injunctive relief against discrim- 
ination in public accommodations, to au- 
thorize the Attorney General to institute 
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suits to protect constitutional rights in 
public facilities and public education, to 
extend the Commission on Civil Rights, 
to prevent discrimination in federally as- 
sisted programs, to establish a Commis- 
sion on Equal Employment Opportunity, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of House 
bill 7152, the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, be- 
fore I proceed with my remarks, I should 
like to observe that I came to the floor 
promptly upon the Senate convening to- 
day at the hour of 12 o’clock. 

Having in mind that the question the 
Chair has just announced was the pend- 
ing business, and that I would have an 
opportunity to begin speaking imme- 
diately, since this is so urgent a subject, 
I came prepared to speak for about 4 
hours. However, I found that other Sen- 
ators were very anxious to speak. Being 
a patient man and a considerate man 
and an accommodating Senator, I have, 
with restraint, maintained my seat and 
permitted them to discuss things far 
more vital and important, possibly, than 
the question before the Senate. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr.McCLELLAN. Mr. President, may 
I yield without losing my right to the 
floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator may yield for a question. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am happy to 
yield for a question. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senator may yield with- 
out losing his right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I merely wish to 
underscore the description of the Sena- 
tor which he so aptly and properly stated, 
that he is a patient man and a consid- 
erate man, and that he has been co- 
operative. I wish the Senator to know 
that I fully appreciate that fact. I 
thank him once again. 

I know he will give us a very good 
statement. I shall attempt to be in at- 
tendance as much as I possibly can to 
listen to his statement. The other items 
that we discussed could not possibly be 
as important as what the Senator will 
say to us. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank my friend 
for those complimentary remarks. I 
would go one step further. I have been 
further accommodating by not even sug- 
gesting the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is so 
accommodating. I appreciate it. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, 
may I be permitted to yield for a ques- 
tion without losing my right to the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator may yield for a question. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I suggest 
to the distinguished Senator from Ar- 
kansas that it would help matters if the 
Senator from Minnesota, the general- 
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issimo of the civil rights advocates, 
would yield his position from time to 
time to Senators who have more open 
minds on this subject, so that we might 
have an opportunity to persuade Sena- 
tors whom we seek to reach, particularly 
those whose minds are flexible. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I shall never, 
never insist that my friend from Minne- 
sota be gagged, in this body or anywhere 
else. I am in favor of his speaking daily, 
repeatedly, and thereafter, because he 
is always informative and always help- 
ful, even if we do not agree with him. 
After he speaks one can understand why 
one does not agree with him. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is quite a 
compliment. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, are 
parliamentary inquiries in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state his inquiry. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Under the existing 
parliamentary situation, may I make 
parliamentary inquiries of the Presiding 
Officer at any time during the course of 
my remarks, without losing my right to 
the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair feels that the Senator is entitled 
to submit parliamentary inquiries dur- 
ing his speech. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Very well. I should 
like to submit one or two now. Is the 
motion to proceed to consider H.R. 7152 
still the pending question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That motion, I un- 
derstand, is debatable. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. j 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Even at some 
length. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
no limit. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. During the pend- 
ency of this motion would a substitute 
motion to refer the bill to committee 
without instructions be in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Parliamentarian advises the Chair that 
such a motion is not in order at this 
stage. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Even if it is with- 
out instructions—with or without in- 
structions? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With or 
without instructions, such a motion is 
not in order until the bill is before the 
Senate for consideration. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. When, in the 
course of further proceedings, would such 
a motion be in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It would 
be in order after the bill is before the 
Senate for consideration. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Is it in order to of- 
fer amendments to the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is not 
in order at this stage. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. At what stage will 
5 ioe in order to offer amendments to the 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. After the 
Senate has proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr.McCLELLAN. If the Senate never 
agrees to take up the bill, no amend- 
ments will ever be in order. Is that cor- 
rect? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
motion to take up H.R. 7152, being in or- 
der and being the pending question, a 
grave procedural question is raised. The 
same issue was presented to the Senate 
by the point of order made by the senior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] 
against placing the bill on the Calendar 
under the alleged authority of rule XIV, 
instead of referring it to committee, as 
is mandatory under rule XXV. 

Therefore a further discussion of this 
issue is not only proper and germane to 
this motion, but such a discussion is im- 
perative from the point of view of Sena- 
tors who oppose bypassing committees 
and who sense the unhappy consequences 
that will surely flow from the precedents 
being established and the practice of 
expedience that is being developed by 
such proceedings. I propose to discuss 
this issue again at some length. 

As I said when I obtained recognition 
from the Chair, since much of the time 
I had anticipated taking this afternoon 
has been consumed by others, it may well 
be that I shall not be able in this single 
address to conclude all the arguments I 
should like to make on the question of 
whether the bill should be referred to 
committee. I therefore anticipate that 
I may have to discuss the bill again some 
other day. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield, without losing his right 
to the floor? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If I may do so, Mr. 
President, I shall be happy to yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I assure the Sena- 
tor that it is the intention to have the 
Senate remain in session until some time 
after 7 o’clock tonight. So we shall try 
to accommodate the Senator for a couple 
of hours. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I appreciate that. 
The opposition leadership is very kind. 
I am also trying to accommodate some 
of my colleagues on this side of the ques- 
tion. Other Senators apparently feel 
just as keenly and are just as conscien- 
tiously convinced of the righteousness of 
the position they are taking. They also 
want to be heard and have their remarks 
recorded eternally in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp in order to let the American peo- 
ple know how they feel. So I shall have 
to show some deference to them. 

I still insist that it may be necessary 
for me to address myself again to the 
same subject that is before the Sen- 
ate now, and further extend my remarks 
in order to place in the Recorp all my 
views with respect to the vital problems 
this issue raises and which need to be 
resolved. I shall discuss the subject at 
some length. I shall do so in the hope— 
possibly a vain hope—that a sufficient 
number of my colleagues may be con- 
vinced of the serious error that is being 
committed and will thus reverse their 
position and support a motion to refer 
the bill to committee before it is debated 
in the Senate. 

In that connection, I asked the Chair 
a while ago if such a motion would be 
in order at this stage of the proceedings, 
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and while the motion to take up the bill 
is the pending question. The Chair in- 
formed me—correctly so, I believe—that 
such a motion to assign the bill to com- 
mittee at this time would not be in order; 
but that should the measure ever be 
taken up by the Senate and become the 
pending business on its merits, such a 
motion would be in order. I am advised 
that the distinguished senior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] proposes to 
make such a motion. Therefore, from 
now until the time such motion is made 
and thereafter, while it is pending, a dis- 
cussion of the reasons why the bill should 
be referred to committee is proper and 
fully germane to the motion to take up 
the bill for consideration on its merits. 

If the distinguished senior Senator 
from Oregon should change his mind 
and not make such a motion, and if 
some other Senator does not make such 
a motion, and if at the proper time I can 
obtain recognition by the Chair, I shall 
so move. However, I have no doubt that 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Oregon will make the motion at the 
proper time, as he has announced he will; 
and if no motion is made immediately to 
lay that motion on the table, the motion 
to refer will be debatable. 

In the meantime, as I said a moment 
ago, the record that has been made up 
to now concerning refusal to refer the 
bill to committee when it was first re- 
ceived from the House, all of the debate 
from now until a motion to refer is made, 
and the debate during the pendency of 
the motion, to be made by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Oregon, 
primarily revolve around the question: 
Should the bill be referred to committee 
before it is taken up by the Senate? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am happy to yield 
if I may do so without losing my right 
to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. I announce that next 
Wednesday I shall lay on the desk of 
each Senator a mimeographed copy of 
the speech that I shall make next 
Wednesday, analyzing the leading cases 
on the subject of the importance of a 
committee report in helping the courts 
make legislative history. I shall point 
out in that speech that this is the desire 
of the courts. 

It does not follow that the courts do 
not take some note of floor debate, but 
they much prefer to have a committee 
report to which they can relate the floor 
debate. If the Senate had followed my 
recommendation of February 26, the bill 
would have been back from committee 
by now. 

If I am allowed to make such a mo- 
tion, I shall move that the bill be re- 
ferred to committee with instructions to 
report it to the Senate in not more than 
10 days. That will at least give the Sen- 
ate an opportunity to obtain a commit- 
tee report, which I believe we owe to the 
courts in the future. 

Many parts of the bill need to be clar- 
ified by committee consideration. Fur- 
thermore, as I said when I asked to have 
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the membership of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of Tuesday, March 10, I do not 
know why great concern should exist on 
the part of the so-called procivil right- 
ers in the Senate, because, without men- 
tioning any names, we all know how 
Senators usually line up on a racial issue. 
Of the 15 members of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, at least 9 favor a so-called strong 
civil rights bill, as I also do. Those nine 
members of the Judiciary Committee 
should have an opportunity to write for 
us the kind of committee report I am 
sure they would write, one which would 
be of importance to the Senate in the 
debate and would be of service to the 
courts in the next decade of litigation. 

I appreciate the Senator’s yielding to 
me. I wanted to make this announce- 
ment in view of the fact that the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas stated that I planned 
to make such a motion. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. Apparently my un- 
derstanding of his intentions and plans 
was correct, and I am glad to have him 
confirm it. I also wish to associate my- 
self with his objective of having the bill 
referred to a committee. 

I would go further, and say that the 
bill should be referred to a Senate legis- 
lative committee, so that citizens who 
have an interest in this proposed legis- 
lation and have views about it and opin- 
ions which they wish to express in regard 
to it might have an opportunity to have 
freedom of speech and of petitioning 
their representatives in Congress in re- 
gard to the character of the proposed 
legislation which they believe should be 
enacted in this field, and also an oppor- 
tunity to interpose their objections, for 
the record, before a committee of the 
Senate, to proposed legislation which 
they believe should not be enacted. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Watters in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas yield to the Senator 
from New York? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am happy to 
yield to the senior Senator from New 
York, if it is understood that I may do 
so without losing my right to the floor. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Has the Senator from 
Oregon any assurance that the parlia- 
mentary situation will be such as to per- 
mit the making of his motion on Wednes- 
day? 

Mr. MORSE. I have no such assur- 
ance; but I have urged upon the leader- 
ship and upon the proponents of the bill 
that I be given the accommodation of 
being allowed to make the speech next 
Wednesday. My colleagues know that 
I never give up; and I hope the logic of 
the speech will be such as to persuade 
the Senate to permit me to make my 
motion. 

Mr. JAVITS. I point out that unless 
the Senate is allowed to come to a vote 
on the question of taking up the bill, we 
shall not have an opportunity to vote on, 
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or consider in that way, the motion of 
the distinguished Senator from Oregon. 

Inasmuch as the question of committee 
reference has been adverted to, I also 
wish to point out the number of days 
which by next Wednesday we shall have 
spent, in actual debate on the bill, at 
least 9 days. I believe this illustrates very 
clearly the reason why a reference of the 
bill to a committee would then only break 
the continuity of the elucidation of the 
bill on the floor of the Senate and would 
add 10 days to the already completely 
imponderable calendar in this connec- 
tion. This would ignore the exigencies, 
in terms of tranquillity in the Nation, 
which face us because of our responsibili- 
ty to give the country laws to deal com- 
pletely with this situation, about which 
the people feel so deeply that problems 
for many, many communities will develop 
if a complete answer is not given. 

It is one thing to be deeply concerned 
about, and deplore, demonstrations 
which are unnecessary, in view of the 
state of the law. It is quite another 
thing when those charged with preserv- 
ing the rights of citizens under the law 
find themselves faced with the kind of 
factual disclosure which we heard yes- 
terday, which I think is a milestone in 
the civil-rights debate: for all practical 
purposes an admission that, notwith- 
standing the constitutional safeguards 
which are on the statute books for all, 
the right of Negroes to vote is denied 
in certain parts of the country because 
the white element in those communities 
is afraid to allow that constitutional 
right to be exercised. That emphasizes 
why people like me point out that the 
grave danger to public order and tran- 
quillity which arises when people who 
have deep feelings on this subject take 
to the streets to protest and to express 
their grievances, cannot be answered un- 
less there is a reasonable reply. The 
disclosure of the facts which was de- 
veloped in the course of the interchange 
yesterday between the Senator from 
Minnesota and the Senator from Louisi- 
ana strongly supports this thesis. 

Again I point out that sooner or later 
the Senate will have to take control of 
its own procedure. I am not one who be- 
lieves in breaking into the continuity 
of having the Senate finally vote on the 
civil rights bill by having an interrup- 
tion which I do. not believe would prove 
fruitful, although I have the deepest re- 
spect for the Senator from Oregon, by 
means of referring the bill to a com- 
mittee. I shall oppose that attempt, and 
I hope the Senate will not choose that 
route. 

I thank the Senator from Arkansas 
for yielding to me. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, do 
I correctly understand that in yielding 
as I have, I have not lost my right to 
the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield to me, with 
the same understanding? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes; and I ask the 
Chair so to record the understanding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield first 
for a unanimous-consent request, which, 
if agreed to, will, I believe, expedite the 
procedure? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. 
purpose. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I believe it would 
be well at this stage of the proceedings 
to dispense with any such formality, and, 
instead, to obtain unanimous consent 
that, for this day, during the speech of 
the Senator from Arkansas, he be per- 
mitted to yield for discussion and for 
questions, without losing his right to the 
floor. 

Mr. JAVITS. I ask that the request 
also include yielding for periods which, 
in the judgment of the Chair, are 
brief.“ Otherwise, under such unani- 
mous consent very long speeches could 
be made without being charged as 
speeches. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—although I 
shall not object—I shall join in the re- 
quest, with the understanding that any 
yielding which I do at the request of any 
other Senator will not in any way preju- 
dice my right to the floor or result in 
having my subsequent remarks charged 
as a second speech by me. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
join in that assurance, insofar as I can. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I do not 
propose to engage in extended debate; 
but I wish to comment on the point the 
Senator from New York has raised. I 
believe he knows the very persuasive in- 
fluence he has with me on most subjects, 
and I believe he also realizes that he and 
I stand shoulder to shoulder in regard 
to most of the activities in connection 
with the civil rights cause, and also that 
our difference in this case is purely over 
procedure. 

He expressed concern because of the 
fact that we have been debating the civil 
rights bill for 9 days. However, he 
knows very well that we have not been 
debating the civil rights bill under a pro- 
cedural situation which makes it pos- 
sible for us really to proceed to dispose 
of the bill on its merits. 

He also expressed concern about not 
breaking the continuity of this debate 
by referring the bill to a committee. My 
feeling about that matter is that the 
debate had thus far shows very clearly 
the desirability of maintaining continu- 
ity in the discussion of the pros and cons 
of the issue, and that the best way to 
maintain such continuity is to have the 
bill referred to the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, so that it can make its con- 
tribution to the chain of continuity. 

The real danger is that there would 
be a break in continuity in the proce- 
dural handling of the bill because we 
would be denied the links in the chain of 
continuity which should be forged by 
the Judiciary Committee, so that we may 
have a continuous unbroken chain. 

The difficulty with the debate on the 
present procedural question—which does 
not even involve debate on the merits of 
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the bill, but involves only the procedural 
point of whether we should take up the 
bill—is that, in my opinion, what has 
occurred thus far is not part of the con- 
tinuity of debate on the merits of the 
bill. 

I am trying to have a continuous 
chain forged by way of a chain of rec- 
ord; and I do not wish to eliminate the 
contributions which the Judiciary Com- 
mittee would make in forging a report 
by the majority—which is what I am 
sure they would do—which would greatly 
strengthen the position of those of us 
who support a strong civil rights bill. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, in 
view of the lack of proceedings on the 
bill by the committee in the House of 
Representatives and the bypassing of a 
committee in the Senate, in my judg- 
ment if that course is continued and 
persisted in and the bill does not go to 
a committee, the bill will be and remain 
a tainted bill. It will be tainted insofar 
as it will not have received the consid- 
eration in the democratic and legisla- 
tive processes which the rules of this 
body require and contemplate all legis- 
lation should receive, if any Senator so 
desires. Especially is that true with re- 
spect to proposed legislation as contro- 
versial as that which we are discussing, 
and about which there is as much emo- 
tional feeling as there is about the 
pending bill. 

If a tainted bill is passed without being 
referred to the committee, thereafter, 
as a result of its lack of legislative in- 
tegrity, the resulting law would be of 
such force and degree that there would 
be some grounds for challenging it in the 
courts. 

Another aspect of the question which 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Oregon has frequently mentioned—and 
he mentioned it again only a few mo- 
ments ago—is that we should make a 
committee legislative record that would 
give the proposed legislation greater 
stature in the judicial tribunals. 

Be that as it may, we are now debat- 
ing the wisdom of taking up the bill. In 
the course of the debate, as I recall, some 
questions were raised about debating the 
merits of the bill. We heard the state- 
ment that debating the merits of the bill 
on a motion to consider was possibly 
not germane to the issue before the Sen- 
ate. I could not agree with that premise, 
If proposed legislation is bad and is be- 
lieved to be unconstitutional, with po- 
tential consequences of great injury and 
damage to our institutions, and if it is 
believed that it would be destructive of 
liberty and a restraint of freedom, a 
measure of such vicious character should 
never come before the Senate and take 
up the time of the Senate. 

Those of us who believe it to be of such 
vicious character would be derelict in 


our duty if we did not protest the bring-" 


ing up of such a bill. As for taking up 
the time of this body for 9 days, as was 
stated a few minutes ago, if it required 
9 years of debate to prevent such a bill 
from being taken up, such debate would 
be 9 years of service to the country, 9 
years of effort, struggle, and battle to 
defend freedom, personal liberty, and 
what so many frequently refer to as the 
dignity of man. 
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On February 17, 1964, the distin- 
guished majority leader, referring to the 
arrival of the so-called civil rights 
measure from the House of Representa- 
tives, made a statement on the floor of 
this Chamber which saddened me. He 
advised this body that “in the near 
future, the leadership will propose to the 
Senate that this measure be placed on 
the calendar without referral to commit- 
tee, and that, subsequently, the Senate 
as a body proceed to its consideration.” 
Unfortunately, this proposal of the lead- 
ership was ratified by a vote of 54 yeas 
to 37 nays on February 26. 

We are now faced with a motion to 
an the bill up for full Senate considera- 

on. 

Had that motion been rejected, the 
bill would have been referred to the com- 
mittee at that time and would undoubt- 
edly now be in the process of following 
the proper and prescribed legislative 
procedures in this body. Thus, this body 
is presented again with an opportunity 
to turn back from the fateful course it 
chose to take in its vote on February 26. 
As I emphasize the point, I wish to say 
that it is either now or never. We shall 
either turn back from the mistake we 
made—in effect, erase it from the record 
and start the bill on its proper course— 
or, if we persist in what has been pro- 
posed and in the course that we are now 
asked to follow, we shall be perpetuating 
a mistake that will be difficult to undo 
and which will become a permanent 
precedent in this body—a precedent that 
will be used again and again to force 
legislation proposed by a majority over 
the opposition, to force acceptance of 
House bills without amendment, to force 
us to take a measure that may have been 
passed by the House of Representatives, 
as was the present measure, without any 
committee consideration that is worthy 
of the term. 

So if we do not turn back now, Mr. 
President, we will confound and per- 
petuate a dangerous mistake, and one 
that will tragically annoy us in the 
future. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I know there is 
concern over the question of procedure. 
The Senator from Minnesota has con- 
cern over it. But yesterday I cited for 
the Recorp—and I think it bears repeti- 
tion—that in the 10 years from 1953 to 
1963, 121 civil rights bills were intro- 
duced in the Senate and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. Sixty- 
seven full days of hearings were held on 
those bills. 

With the exception of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1960, which was referred to com- 
mittee with instructions to report back 
over the weekend—and it came back 
with no report—there has not been a 
single bill reported from the committee. 
If this were a record of only 1 year or 
2 years, one might say, “Things have 
changed.” The simple truth is that 
when there are 121 cases over a period of 
10 years and no results have been ob- 
tained, one would have to be a very fool- 
ish person indeed to say, “Things have 
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changed so much that we could expect 
results now.” 

With respect to the bill introduced on 
civil rights, hearings were held in the 
Judiciary Committee from July 16 
through September 11, some 11 days 
there was but one witness and one inter- 
rogator. That bill has languished in 
committee from June 1963 to this very 
hour. X 

The House bill that is under discus- 
sion was a companion bill to S. 1731. I 
regret to say that the Judiciary Com- 
mittee did not take action. 

That is why we have followed the 
procedure we are now following. I be- 
lieve my friend from Arkansas would 
have to agree with me that a record of 
10 years of failure to report any kind of 
civil rights legislation is one that would, 
on its face, motivate the majority leader 
to make the motion he made under the 
rules of the Senate, rule XIV, to place 
the bill directly on the calendar—which 
rule has been used before. There is prec- 
edent for its use, which, while some- 
what unusual, is surely legitimate and 
has been so recognized. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, 
there may be a great deal in the commit- 
tee’s conduct to condemn it, taking into 
account what was before it, but, how- 
ever, disreputably the committee may 
have acted—and I use that word in the 
sense of being obstinate in refusing to 
process the bill, if that is what is in- 
tended by these remarks—the Senate, 
by majority vote, has complete power 
and control over its committees. Any 
time a majority wanted any of the bills 
reported from the committees, after 
hearings had been held or before they 
had been held, it could have ordered a 
bill called from the committee and 
placed on the calendar. 

So I do not think the committee is 
altogether to blame if there was any ur- 
gency for the legislation. My friend 
recalls, and I recall, that when one of 
the reorganization plans was before the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
the same leadership we now have moved, 
2 or 3 years ago, to discharge the com- 
mittee from further consideration of 
that plan when it was working on it as 
hard as it could to get the bill out of 
committee. It had not been dilatory in 
any sense of the word, but a motion was 
made to discharge the committee from 
further consideration in order to bring 
a reorganization plan to the floor. 

If there had been as much diligence in 
respect to the issue of civil rights as 
there was in that matter, perhaps there 
would have been time to withdraw the 
bill from the committee, if a majority of 
the Senate thought it was dilatory. 

At that time there was no compunc- 
tion against making a motion to dis- 
charge the committee, when the com- 
mittee was working diligently every day, 
trying to process that bill. 
` If the bill went to committee, and 
hearings were held on it, any time the 
leadership of this body decided it had 
been before the committee long enough 
and the committee had had its opportu- 
nity to consider it, it could very well 
adopt a motion to discharge the com- 
mittee from further consideration of the 
bill. Judging by the strength mani- 
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fested in the Senate to keep the bill 
away from committee, if the same 
strength were applied in moving to have 
the committee discharged and have the 
bill brought back to the Senate, the Sen- 
ate could do so any time it so desired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I recall the inci- 
dent to which the Senator refers in re- 
gard to the reorganization plan which 
was in the Committee on Government 
Operations. There is a difference, how- 
ever. Congress has an obligation to act 
on reorganization plans, and the plan is 
not modified as such in the committee. 
In the present case legislation is in- 
volved. If the majority of the Senate 
had decided to discharge the Committee 
on the Judiciary from further consider- 
ation of the bill, it would have meant 
that the bill which was introduced would 
have been returned to the calendar. 
There would have been no record. There 
would have been no action by the com- 
mittee. 

So the leadership decided it would be 
better to have the judgment of the House 
of Representatives on a piece of legis- 
lation of this complexity, the House 
Members having considerable responsi- 
bility in this matter and having held 
hearings. 

The record of those hearings is before 
the Senate. Hearings were held, not 
only in the Judiciary Committee of the 
House, but also in the Rules Committee 
of the House. Extensive debate was held 
on it. H.R. 7152 is not a product that 
was not the subject of hearings. It is a 
product of the Judiciary Committee and 
the Rules Committee of the House. The 
bill had some refinement. It was subject 
to analysis, negotiation, consideration, 
and even compromise. 

The reason why we use this bill and 
have called it up is that we know that in 
the past the Judiciary Committee has 
been the graveyard of all civil rights leg- 
islation, and we know the parliamentary 
difficulties involved in managing civil 
rights legislation through the Senate. 

There are no secrets involved. Unless 
we do what we are doing, there will be 
no legislation. The majority leader 
asked to have the bill sent to committee 
and brought back without amendment 
because we know that over the years 
there have been no results whatsoever 
in terms of getting bills out of that com- 
mittee. I want the record to be clear 
that every title or section of it has had 
extensive consideration. The public ac- 
commodations section was the subject of 
hearings, amounting to 1,500 or 1,600 
pages. The Judiciary Committee held 
hearings on title I, amounting to approx- 
imately 500 pages of testimony. The La- 
bor and Public Welfare Committee held 
hearings on title VII, and they amounted 
to 577 pages of testimony. The House 
of Representatives had many thousands 
of pages of testimony. 

The issue is not that the question has 
not been heard; the issue is, Are we going 
o Rer to work on the substance of the 

ill? 

The Senator from Arkansas has a per- 

fect right to argue the question of the 
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motion to take up. He thinks it is im- 
portant legislation, as we all do. I am 
not critical of a debate on the motion to 
take up. I only say that the procedure 
which has been followed is not unusual, 
and is not a procedure that should not 
be followed. The procedure must be 
considered in light of the fact and the 
evidence that for 10 years every effort to 
have civil rights legislation reported has 
been futile. Every effort has been ne- 
gated. Every effort we have made has 
been checked. So the Senate has to do 
what the majority leader of the Senate 
did in 1957, and what the majority leader 
had to do in 1960, with a modification, 
when a bill was sent to the committee 
over the weekend, which did not allow 
much in the way of hearings; and there 
was no report. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It points up what 
I have been saying. The practice of 
finding the expedient way to do things 
will be perpetuated and will become a 
part of the structure, and that part 
going into the structure will be of faulty 
material, and a faulty material makes 
the structure weak and some day the 
pressures will cause it to crumble and 
crash. That is what we are trying to 
prevent. 

If there was ever a bill that should be 
debated at length, it is this bill. Con- 
sider the history—and I hope to get to 
it this afternoon—of the course the bill 
took before the committee in the House. 
We shall have no opportunity to develop 
a history in the Senate. The bill was 
read to a committee in the House. We 
shall have no opportunity to develop a 
record on the bill, except as it is dis- 
cussed on the floor of the Senate. If 
there ever was a bill that should be fili- 
bustered—and if that is an ugly word, I 
use it—this bill should be filibustered 
until such time as it can come before a 
committee where it can receive calm, de- 
liberate, analytical treatment, and thus 
be developed into a measure which, if it 
must pass, would be improved. Some of 
its glaring defects would be removed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Can the Senator 
from Arkansas assure me, that if the bill 
went to committee for a prescribed pe- 
riod of time, it would not be filibustered 
when it came back? I may be available 
for some friendly discussion. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It would depend, 
Mr. President, on what was in the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Oh. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If the Senator 
would let me write a bill as I think it 
should be written, I would not oppose it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am sure the 
Senator would not. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I would not op- 
pose it. , ‘ z 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Ofcourse the Sen- 
ator would be proud of his handiwork. 
But would the Senator be willing to say 
that if the bill, H.R. 7152, which was 
passed by the House of Representatives 
by a vote of 290 to 130 by good, sane, 
true, responsible, patriotic men and 
women, went to committee and hearings 
were held upon it and a reasonable pe- 
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riod of time elapsed, and it was then 
reported back to the Senate, he could 
guarantee that there would be no 
filibuster? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. With no changes 
in it? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There might be 
some changes in it. I would not say 
there would not be any. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If no substantial 
change were made, if it remained the 
same bill it is now, I would be untrue 
and disloyal to every concept I have 
of human liberty and personal liberty 
and freedom if I did not speak at some 
length against it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I knew the Sen- 
ator would feel that he should be heard 
on these matters; and rightly he should. 
He is always effective and persuasive. 
He has been too persuasive. That is 
what I protest. He has been too per- 
suasive. But I say to him that the 
Committee on the Judiciary has had 
civil rights legislation before it. It has 
had a batch of bills. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It never had a 
good one. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator 
could have modified it. So the Senator 
sees that his argument falls by its own 
weight. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The Senator has 
a majority on the committee. We 
could not modify it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What is the pro- 
cedure in the Judiciary Committee? 
Does not the chairman of that com- 
mittee call the meeting to order? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. He does. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. I believe he does. 
Is the chairman known as a stalwart ad- 
vocate of civil rights legislation, or is 
he known as even a moderate advocate 
of civil rights legislation? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Is he known as 
what? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. A stalwart advo- 
cate of civil rights legislation? Or is 
he a moderate advocate of civil rights 
legislation? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I believe he is 
known as a stalwart American. I am 
sure he is known as a sound American. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There is no doubt 
about that. Can the distinguished Sen- 
ator give us any idea whether the chair- 
man really espouses consideration of 
civil rights legislation such as the 
modest proposal, for example, dealing 
with the Commission on Civil Rights? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If he did, I would 
disagree with him. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Now we are get- 
ting the record straight; and it is man- 
ifestly clear, because it is obvious what 
would happen if we should send the bill 
back to the Judiciary Committee. It 
would be like an object in orbit. It 
would never again be seen on earth. It 
would never come down for man’s hands 
to touch it. It would be gone. It would 
be buried, locked up, entombed, in the 
original deep-freeze. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. In my judgment, 
the Senator should not confess to such 
weakness with such a clear majority in 
the Senate. I thought the majority 
ruled in the Senate. It could take the 
bill away from the committee if it 
wished. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. The rule of un- 
limited debate still prevails. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. We should take 
the bill out in the daylight and develop 
our exposition. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I will give the 
Senator one exposition, if he is hungry 
for legislation. The bill, H.R. 7152 is 
here. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. We should ex- 
amine it and discuss it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. We would ap- 
preciate the opportunity and the privi- 
lege of voting on the proposed legisla- 
tion between now and the time when the 
crocuses bloom. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If we who are 
somewhat in the minority could save 
the Senator from Minnesota and other 
Senators from ever voting for such a bill, 
we would help to preserve something 
precious. I believe that upon later re- 
flection, Senators would be proud of us, 
and would want to commend us for being 
their friends when they did not realize 
we were befriending them. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And may the 
Divine Providence save us from our 
friends. 

I must say that this friendly gesture, 
much as it is appreciated at this moment, 
cannot be accepted. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I still will not give 
up, Mr. President. I love my fellow men 
and my colleagues; and I will persist in 
trying to enlighten them as to wherein 
they are mistaken and wherein they are 
making a grave error. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
have a 4-hour speech, and I am only on 
the second page. I have been so good to 
my colleagues that I shall probably have 
to make this speech on another day. 
Representatives of the press already 
have copies of my speech. They will 
probably ruin it now, because they will 
use it, and I shall not be able to use it 
again. Perhaps I shall have to rewrite 
it. However, I yield to the distinguished 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator will have 

that opportunity from now until next 
Wednesday; and I could not think of 
more charming company. 
Pie McCLELLAN. I am enjoying it, 
Mr. JAVITS. I should like to under- 
stand correctly one point which the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas made, that the bill 
was so bad that he was prevented from 
being a party to it, and that a filibuster 
was justified. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes, I did say 
that; but I also commented on the way 
the bill was handled. There were no 
committee hearings. The bill was 
slapped before the committee, read hur- 
riedly and mumbled through, with 2 
minutes of debate, 1 minute for the 
chairman and 1 minute for the ranking 
minority member. There was no time 
to explain the bill. It was reported. I 
say that is not committee consideration. 
The bill was not given even that treat- 
ment in the Senate. It was not even 
permitted to go to the committee. 

Those are the things I am complain- 
ing about—not merely the bill. Sen- 
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ators are establishing a precedent that 
could be used and will be used in the 
future. Some day the record that Sen- 
ators are making today will be used to 
their disadvantage. Do Senators want 
it that way? They are planting seeds 
from which thorns and thistles will 
grow. 

Mr. JAVITS. We have argued this 
point many times before and I do not be- 
lieve it would advance our cause too far 
if we were to argue it further. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The Senator is 
still interested in it. He likes to argue it. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from 
Arkansas is a member of the Judiciary 
Committee. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes. 

Mr. JAVITS. He says that a majority 
of the Judiciary Committee is for civil 
rights. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I have quoted the 
Senator from Minnesota. He is asso- 
ciated with the distinguished Senator 
from New York in that effort. 

Mr. JAVITS. Does the Senator feel, 
as a member of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, that if the bill did go to the com- 
mittee, he would have to filibuster it 
there, it remaining there, according to 
the intent of the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse], for 10 days, for the same 
reason he feels it has to be filibustered 
here? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I would have to 
talk against it, as long as it was still in 
its present form. There would have to 
be considerable modification before I 
would be silenced. 

Mr. JAVITS. So that whether it went 
to the Judiciary Committee or whether it 
remained on the floor of the Senate, the 
Senator would still feel he would have to 
invoke his rights to speak for as long as 
the rules permitted, in order to keep the 
bill from making any further progress. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I would speak; but 
the Senator has a majority, which can 
take it away any time it wishes. I 
would do my duty as I saw it. I would 
leave it to the Senator’s responsibility to 
do his duty as he saw it, or as the ma- 
jority saw it, under the rules. 

Mr. JAVITS. This all goes to the 
question of whether we would be wasting 
time if we referred to committee for 10 
days. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It is not a ques- 
tion of whether I am for it or against it, 
or whether I would speak at length 
against it. That is not the issue. The 
proponents have the power to do some- 
thing about it. They have a majority. 
The issue is, Are we willing to establish 
a precedent in this instance, a precedent 
that will hereafter deny us and deny 
others in days to come the right to have 
bills referred to committee and to have 
them processed in the proper legislative 
way? 

These precedents come back to haunt 
us. I may not be in the Senate when 
that happens, but it may very well hap- 
pen when someone else will take advan- 
tage of the precedent that will be estab- 
lished here, and take advantage of it to 
the injury of good legislation. I dislike 
to see such a precedent set. It is not 
“according to Hoyle.” 

The Senator may say it is not accord- 
ing to Hoyle for me to oppose it. The 
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rules give me that right. Since the rules 
permit me to speak against it, I shall do 
so. So long as the Senator has the ad- 
vantage of majority rule, and has a ma- 
jority to do so, he can take the bill away 
from the Judiciary Committee. What 
does he complain about? The Senator 
has a majority. He has control. The 
majority rules. I do not believe the bill 
would be amended in committee. If it 
were not amended, I could not support it. 
I am advised by the majority whip that 
9 of the 15 members of the committee 
desire to have a strong civil rights bill. 
That is what I have been advised. 

Why not send the bill to committee? 

The Senator has a majority of the com- 
mittee who feel as he does. If there 
should be a filibuster in committee, as 
has been intimated, the Senator and his 
fellow proponents have a majority in the 
Senate, and they could take the bill 
away from the committee by a rollcall 
vote. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from Ar- 
kansas is invoking the rules, which, in 
my judgment, prevent a majority from 
voting on legislation, as required by the 
Constitution. It seems to me that the 
Senator is making it crystal clear that 
if the bill were sent to committee the 
only thing that would happen would be 
what is happening on the floor of the 
Senate, and that the only thing we would 
be accomplishing would be to have 10 
more days of the same. 

Under those circumstances, it seems to 
me that this is a conclusive argument 
against sending the bill to committee. 

I point out to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Arkansas, chairman of the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
that we are using the rules, too. The 
rules expressly provide for the bill to be 
where it is. 

Mr. McCLELLAN,. That rule has been 
distorted. Its interpretation has been 
erroneous. That is what I am talking 
about. I should like to discuss that sub- 
ject if I ever get an opportunity to make 
my speech. 

Mr. JAVITS. I feel just as deeply 
about the rule which was enforced last 
February by the then Vice President— 
which prevented us from closing debate 
on the effort to improve the filibuster 
rule, although we had a majority favor- 
ing an improvement for the first time in 
history—because of his interpretation 
that the rules extended even to that con- 
stitutional right. 

Therefore, whether we differ on the 
rules apparently does not avail us much. 
The rule as it stands permitted that to 
take place. So we, too, are invoking the 
rules. I believe in all candor and hon- 
esty that we are establishing no prece- 
dent or doing anything else that will 
plague us. It would be a vain exercise, 
according to the position that the Sena- 
tor has taken, to send the bill to com- 
mittee. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I repeat what I 
said a while ago. The proposed proce- 
dure taints the bill, and any legislation 
that may come of it, with suspicion, from 
the standpoint of legislative integrity be- 
hind it, which I believe will be echoed 
down through the vista of time. It is 
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beyond me. I can understand the 
anxiety which prompts the use of the 
rules and every weapon that is available 
to bring the bill before the Senate for 
consideration. I do not disagree with 
the Senator on that point. If I were on 
his side I would wish that ultimately the 
bill could be brought up for considera- 
tion. However, I would not want to de- 
stroy the legislative process, and start the 
practice of bypassing committees on im- 
portant legislation, merely to bring a bill 
up a few days earlier than the Senator 
has the power to bring it up by reason of 
having a majority in both the Judiciary 
Committee and in the Senate to vote at 
any time to discharge the committee. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am glad to yield. 
Then I should like to proceed. I hope 
I shall be permitted to proceed without 
interruption. I am glad to yield to my 
friend from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator know of any other legislative 
measure in this Congress which has been 
brought before the Senate by bypassing 
the committee, by taking it from the 
House and placing it on the calendar 
and then taking it off the calendar with- 
out permitting the committee to study 
it? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I have a record 
on that subject, when a precedent was 
set. I believe there were three or four 
instances in which the Senate declined 
to do that. The Senate declined to agree 
to a motion to place the oleomargarine 
bill on the calendar without reference to 
committee. On the tidelands oil bill— 
and I believe this was in 1947—there was 
another vote, and in that instance the 
vote was to place it on the calendar. I 
believe that in connection with this bill 
it is the second time that was done. 

I am afraid of piling precedent upon 
precedent. When that is done, it be- 
comes more and more difficult to break 
that precedent. We thereby do violence 
to the regular system. 

We have here one last chance to rec- 
tify the grave error this body has hereto- 
fore made. The course of action we took 
on February 26 is fraught with peril for 
our Nation. I ask each Senator to exam- 
ine with all the logic and wisdom he can 
command the implications of the proce- 
dure which we are asked to follow and to 
reach into his conscience for the courage 
to resist the political pressures to which 
we are all being subjected on this issue. 

The question is still, Will this body by- 
pass and ignore the long-established, or- 
derly, and regular procedures of the Sen- 
ate in connection with consideration of 
H.R. 7152. This question cannot be con- 
sidered in a vacuum. We should sin- 
cerely inquire into the nature of the 
legislation before us to determine if it 
has received adequate scrutiny to estab- 
lish a sufficient record of facts and in- 
formation so that this body might deal 
with it intelligently and wisely. 

I am advised that once the bill is 
brought up in the Senate, the attempt 
will be made to prevent its amendment. 
Therefore, we shall have no opportunity 
to amend it in committee, and when it is 
brought before the Senate, we shall not 
be able to amend it on the floor. We are 
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told, Take it as it is. Sit down. Take 
it as it is, as it was reported by the House 
committee. Like it or not.” That is a 
new kind of democracy. It is called 
something else in other countries. It 
does not fit in with democracy in this 
country, as established by our Founding 
Fathers. 

We should first ask whether the House 
of Representatives gave the bill full and 
fair consideration. I have concluded 
that it did not. I recently received a 
letter from a member of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee indicating that the bill 
voted on by the House was drafted by 
the Office of the Attorney General and 
brought to members of that committee 
in the late evening, just before it was to 
be ordered reported on the following 
morning. Apparently no one in the leg- 
islative branch of the Government had 
even seen it until late that evening. I 
do not know how late it was. 

I do not know what is meant by late.“ 
It is a relative term. The letter said 
“evening.” I suppose it was after 6 
o'clock. If it was early in the evening, 
it would have been some time shortly 
after that. If it was late that evening, I 
assume it would have been quite awhile 
after 6 o'clock. 

Just before it was to be voted on the 
following morning, the bill had to be ac- 
cepted without debate. Does anyone 
wonder why there should ever be a fili- 
buster? The bill had to be accepted 
without debate, discussion, amendment, 
or argument to correct or modify. 

A draft of the bill, which had been 
prepared by a subcommittee after 6 
months of hearings, was junked. That 
is an example of modern, sophisticated 
legislative processes in this democracy. 

Mr. CHELF said he wrote to his friend: 

Since having written to you about the 
all-important subject of civil rights and, no 
doubt, by now you have had an opportunity 
to read my speeches, I want to give you a 
bit more of my thinking and some of my 
additional reasons for voting as I did. 

As you know, the civil rights bill, H.R. 
7152, was passed by the House on February 
10 by a vote of 290 to 130. I voted against 
this legislation for many reasons. To begin 
with the bill voted on by the House was 
drafted by the Office of the Attorney General 
and brought to members of our Judiciary 
Committee in the late evening, just before 
it was to be considered on the following 
morning. The bill had to be accepted with- 
out debate, discussion, amendments, or any 
attempt to correct or modify it. The draft 
prepared by Subcommittee No. 5 that spent 
6 months of hearings on it, was junked. 


Why? Should the administrative 
branch of the Government, even the 
Attorney General of the United States, 
be allowed to prepare a bill, dictate to 
the legislative body, and say: “Although 
you have spent 6 months in the pursuit 
and performance of your duty, trying to 
draft the delicate and difficult piece of 
legislation; although you have drafted 
a bill after that period of time and de- 
liberation; you cannot have it. Here is 
your bill. This is what you must take“? 

Should the executive branch be per- 
mitted to slap a bill down before us and 
have the clerk mumble it off as he reads, 
and then, when he has finished, permit 
no motion or modification to made? 
Must we take the bill as it is? 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion at that point? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield for a brief 
question. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is the Sen- 
ator aware that one of the more con- 
siderate, cooperative, and intelligent 
Members of the House, Representative 
‘Epwin Wits, of the Third Congres- 
sional District of Louisiana, is a mem- 
ber of both the subcommittee and the 
full committee which considered the bill, 
and that he had no opportunity to offer 
amendments to improve the bill? Fur- 
ther, is the Senator aware that Repre- 
sentative WILLIS is the type of man who 
would do the best he could to improve 
upon a bad bill, even if he were against 
the bill? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I assume he would 
do that. I should suppose that Repre- 
sentative Frank CHELF, of Kentucky, is 
not regarded as a southern rebel. He 
was merely seeking the right to draft, 
construct, and revise proposed legisla- 
tion. He only wanted his right as a 
Member of the House to be heard. He 
only wanted his right as a Representa- 
tive to offer amendments. He only 
wanted his right as a Representative to 
represent his people and speak for them. 
But he was denied those rights. 

He was not a southerner complaining. 
He was undertaking to represent his peo- 
ple. He recognized, from his viewpoint, 
dangers in this kind of procedure and in 
the merits of the bill itself. He wanted 
to correct them, but he was denied that 
right. He was gagged. That is an ex- 
ample of modern democracy as sponsored 
by the advocates of this legislation. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Can the Sen- 
ator advise us whether the bill was draft- 
ed by a legislative committee of Congress, 
or whether it was drafted in the Justice 
Department? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Presumably it was 
drafted in the Justice Department. 
Representative CHELF said it was drafted 
there. I would not know. He said it 
was drafted by the Office.of the Attorney 
General. He might possibly know. I 
was not there. I take his word for it. 
I have not heard anybody deny it. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does not 
that suggest that the bill was drafted by 
extremists on this subject who were hired 
by the Justice Department to try to force 
the amalgamation of the races? 

Mr. McCL_LLAN. I do not know any- 
body in the Department who does not 
lean toward that view or that general 
attitude. I assume that if the bill was 
drafted in the Department of Justice it 
was drafted by those who have that 
prejudice and objective in their minds. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Can the 
Senator advise us how that practice ac- 
cords with the American theory of three 
separate branches of government, ex- 
ecutive, legislative, and judicial, each 
independent of the other? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is the view 
that was given. To those who sponsor 
this legislation, it becomes all important. 
Precedent, orderly procedure, the right 
to be heard, the right to offer amend- 
ments, the right to make or contribute 
suggestions, the right of the people we 
represent to protest are denied. Each 
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Member of the House was allowed 5 min- 
utes in which to discuss a bill as far 
reaching in human affairs, human rela- 
tionships, and economic relationships of 
human beings as was ever drafted in this 
great Republic, and presented to this 
great legislative body. That epitomizes 
the tactics employed on the bill by some 
of its radical adherents. 

I was not in the Chamber yesterday, 
but I read in the Recorp this morning 
with considerable interest that the sen- 
ior Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] 
received a telegram demanding and 
threatening, and saying in effect, “We 
will not tolerate your standing on the 
floor of the Senate and debating the bill 
at any length.” 

Are we supposed to recoil, and shiver 
from fear at these threats? That con- 
vinces me, when resort is had to such 
tactics as denying the right of Members 
of Congress to offer amendments, deny- 
ing them the right to debate a bill, deny- 
ing them the right to know what is in 
the bill before it is reported by the com- 
mittee, and making threats in one form 
or another, to the effect, “Either do our 
bidding or else. Do it our way or else.” 

Are we supposed to cower under that 
sort of tactic and become subservient to 
the dictatorial attitude of those who use 
that means instead of logic, reason, and 
persuasion? Is that what is expected of 
us? 

Is that what is expected of us? Our 
Government, our democracy, and our 
liberties cannot survive if that kind of 
pressure becomes effective in this body. 

If I were in favor of the bill or if I 
were inclined to be in favor of the bill, 
and if I received a threat such as that, 
it would serve as a warning to me that 
the whole proposal was suspect; and 
especially is that true when the threat 
comes from the leaders of organizations 
that are demonstrating and are trying 
to force us to pass the bill. 

He went on to say: 

In addition to the unprecedented and 
shameful manner in which the legislation 
was “railroaded” (and I really mean “rail- 
roaded"”) through the full Judiciary Com- 
mittee, it has several features that, in my 
opinion, are unconstitutional. 


And he underscored the last 10 words. 
I read further from his letter: 


There is contained in this legislation 
enough power to make a czar, a Hitler, a 
Mussolini or a Stalin of the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States. Without any re- 
quest made to him by anybody, he can 
proceed against any individual, group, or- 
ganization or small or large employer—drag 
him into court—try him, and unless he 
complies (even though that particular busi- 
nessman knows that to comply with the 
Federal law will destroy his business) he 
could be imprisoned for any period up to 
45 days. When released, the same identical 
situation could be repeated over and over— 
that is to say, incarcerated in jail for an 
additional period of 45 days. He is denied a 
trial by jury. There is no jury trial afforded 
him under this legislation. 


Mr. President, some day Members of 
Congress who favor the proposed legis- 
lation and are advocating its passage 
will wake up to find out that in seeking to 
favor one group, they have destroyed the 
liberties of another group, and even of 
themselves. 
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I read further from the letter: 

In the original civil rights bill that was 
discussed by Subcommittee 5 of the Judi- 
ciary Committee for over a period of 6 
months 


That reference is to the bill which the 
subcommittee processed and drafted; 
the subcommittee prepared it and sub- 
mitted it, after having worked on it for 
6 months. 

I now read further from the letter. 
Listen to this comment in regard to the 
bill the committee worked up: 

The Attorney General appeared and testi- 
fied before it and stated in his testimony 
that such power was “inadvisable, unwise, 
and even dangerous for one man to have.” 


According to this statement, while the 
committee was studying the bill, the At- 
torney General testified that power 
would be dangerous. Yet when the new 
bill comes from the Department of 
Justice and from the Office of the At- 
torney General, we find that its provi- 
sions are much stronger than those of 
the original House bill; but now we are 
told that they have ceased to be dan- 
gerous and have ceased to be too much 
power for one man to have. 

Mr. President, what happened, what 
great earth-shaking event occurred, to 
cause those powers suddenly to become 
less dangerous? I wonder what caused 
the change. Perhaps additional tele- 
grams have been received from leaders 
of groups that are demanding the pas- 
sage of this measure, and perhaps they 
have been rather persuasive. I should 
like to know just what the difference is. 

I read further from the letter: 

If a small or large businessman has a 
present dislike for the far too frequent visits 
of the wage-and-hour man just let him wait 
until this new horde of Federal investi- 
gators begin to swarm all over him like bees, 
demanding books, records, data, and other 
information, and see what happens. 


Mr. President, they have something 
coming, if this bill is enacted. Many 
and many a person who now thinks he 
favors the bill will then be disillusioned, 
because he will have to conform, too. 
Today, he thinks, “We are just after the 
South; we will straighten out those old 
rebels.” But before he gets through, he 
will find that the bill will straighten out 
some kinks in himself, and he will learn 
to reason better, and will learn that the 
representatives of the South, whom he 
now condemns, are the best friends he 
has. 

I read further from the letter: 

The Constitution guarantees an individual 
to be safe in his home and business, free 
from all unwarranted and unlawful seizures 
and searches. However, in this legislation, 
large chunks of our present Constitution 
have been eaten, gnawed, and whittled away. 


This letter does not come from a 
southerner. It comes from a Democrat; 
but he senses this danger, and he has 
not been intimidated. It is obvious that 
any coercion which may have been at- 
tempted on him has failed. 

I read further from the letter: 

The Roman Empire fell not only because 
of its decay within but from the grabbing 
of power by those that were power mad, In 
our day and time, the names of Kaiser Wil- 
helm, Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin, Khrushchev, 
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Chou En-lai, and others, are striking ex- 
amples of what can happen to a nation 
when they blindly allow their representa- 
tives to bestow unprecedented and sweeping 
powers upon their Central Government. 


This bill certainly would bestow powers 
undreamed of in the days of the found- 
ing of this Republic. If someone had 
proposed a measure such as this one in 
the Constitutional Convention, I imagine 
he would not only have been looked upon 
with scorn, but also would have been 
regarded a traitor to the Revolution. 

I read further from the letter: 

History proves unquestionably that once a 
leader of a recognized government acquires 
tremendous power from the representatives 
of the people, it is never restored to their 
elected representatives. It makes no differ- 
ence whether such powers were bestowed 
upon the person in question by the exigen- 
cles of war, emergencies of a national crisis 
or through a wave of emotional hysteria. 

Many sins are committed in the name of 
righteousness and justification. So it is with 
this legislation under the appealing and 
humanitarian phrase of civil rights that 
our Constitution has been severely weakened 
and damaged. 

In my opinion, the passage of this bill is 
the first real step toward circumventing the 
Constitution. When we attempt to legislate 
the morals and habits of our people—we 
automatically infringe upon their rights. In 
our exuberance to help the minority, I do 
not want to destroy the rights of the vast 
majority. 


This situation could hardly be more 
eloquently stated than it has been stated 
in this letter from a Member of the House 
of Representatives—a Democratic Mem- 
ber of the House, who is not from the 
South. 

It is now proposed that the Senate fol- 
low an even more questionable procedure. 
The House did have one of its commit- 
tees work on the bill for a while, 
although in the final analysis the House 
passed the bill which was rather quickly 
shoved to it from the Department of 
Justice. In effect, it is now proposed 
that the Senate pass one of the most far- 
reaching bills in history—a violent bill, 
I may say—without having any commit- 
tee consideration whatever given to the 
provisions of the bill. 

PASSAGE OF A TAINTED BILL WOULD PRODUCE A 
STATUTE OF QUESTIONABLE INTEGRITY 

Mr. President, no doubt it will be nec- 
essary for us to give exhaustive treat- 
ment to the provisions of the bill, here 
on the floor of the Senate, if the bill is 
not referred to one of the Senate com- 
mittees. I do not know which side of the 
controversy will become exhausted; but 
I hope we shall be able to exhaust the 
bill and get rid of it. 

However, the American people have 
been led to believe that the extensive 
discussion in the Senate will be one of 
mere words, for the sole purpose of delay. 
I think it is very important that the 
American people know what is in this 
bill, because they are destined to be its 
ultimate and helpless victims. The peo- 
ple of this great country have been led 
to believe that there is something ques- 
tionable about a so-called filibuster. 
Thus, being so brainwashed, they may 
fail to weigh and consider the many valid 
objections to the bill that will be ably 
presented in this debate. Most of the 
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press will, as usual, characterize the ex- 
tensive debate as a delaying tactic and 
will not likely carry fair and adequate 
coverage of the far-reaching issues being 
debated. 

What sort of bill is the leadership pro- 
posing that we adopt without any com- 
mittee consideration in either the House 
or the Senate? In all the years that 
civil rights has been debated in the Con- 
gress, no committee has ever suggested 
for the Executive such totality of arbi- 
trary and ruthless power as is embodied 
in this package of legislation. The al- 
most limitless extension of Federal con- 
trol over individuals and businesses pro- 
vided for in this bill will move swiftly to- 
ward a destruction of individual liberty 
and freedom. In effect, the Congress will 
be handing over large areas of its power 
and responsibility to the executive 
branch of Government. If it approves 
this bill, this body will be countenancing 
the preemption by the Federal Govern- 
ment of basic and fundamental powers 
of the State and local governments. All 
of this, Mr. President, with less commit- 
tee consideration than we give to the 
most routine proposals considered by 
this body. 

I should now like to discuss in some 
detail the reasons why the proposed pro- 
cedure is unsound and contrary to the 
rules which are supposed to govern our 
deliberations. 

The leadership proposed to bypass the 
long-established procedures of the Senate 
by resorting to the use of rule XIV, para- 
graph 4, of the rules of the Senate which, 
they contended, without any sound basis 
that I have been able to find, authorizes 
the placing of any measure messaged 
from the House of Representatives di- 
rectly on the Senate Calendar, without 
reference to committee, following an ob- 
jection to further proceedings after the 
second reading of the bill. 

In support of this procedure, they cited 
two alleged precedents, one in 1948, and 
one in 1957. It is my contention, follow- 
ing careful study, that, for reasons upon 
which I shall elaborate, the 1948 so- 
called precedent was not a precedent at 
all; and the 1957 action did not involve 
a ruling of the Chair, but was simply 
erroneous action on the part of the Sen- 
ate. 

On February 26, pursuant to a unani- 
mous-consent agreement entered into on 
the previous day, the Acting President 
pro tempore laid H.R. 7152 before the 
Senate for a second reading. Imme- 
diately after the second reading, the dis- 
tinguished majority leader, true to his 
word, objected to further proceedings on 
the bill, relying on paragraph 4 of rule 
XIV of the rules of the Senate, and re- 
quested that the bill be placed on the 
calendar. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Georgia thereupon made a point of order 
with respect to the request of the ma- 
jority leader, as follows: 

The point of order is predicated upon the 
fact that rule XIV is ambiguous, Even if it 
ever was intended to be used in the fashion 
requested by the Senator from Montana, the 
rule has been repealed and nullified by the 
adoption of the Reorganization Act of 1946, 
which embodied in the rules rule XXV with 
reference to the jurisdiction of committees 
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and the procedure to be ised in handling 
bills that come to the Senate from the other 
body, as well as those that are introduced in 
the Senate. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Feb. 26, 
1964, p. 3693.) 


Following a brief period of debate, the 
Acting President pro tempore announced 
that the point of order was not de- 
batable; that he had, for his own pur- 
poses, listened to the discussion on the 
point of order; that he was now prepared 
to rule on it; and that further argument 
would be in order on an appeal from the 
ruling of the Chair. 

I point out that even on that occasion 
we who opposed the procedure did not 
have an opportunity thoroughly to de- 
bate the action. The Chair decided to 
hear what he wanted to hear, and then 
a vote on an appeal from the ruling of 
the Chair was required. A motion to lay 
the appeal on the table was made, and 
that ended the debate. No other Sena- 
tor could speak on the subject, and the 
Senate acted—ill-advisedly in my judg- 
ment. 

The Acting President pro tempore 
promptly terminated debate, as is his 
right, and ruled as follows: 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] 
has made a point of order that paragraph 4 
of rule XIV, requiring a bill that has been 
read the second time and has not been re- 
ferred to a committee to be placed on the 
calendar, has been superseded by the pro- 
vision of the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946, which provides for mandatory refer- 
ences of bills to committees. 

The present occupant of the Chair has 
studied the precedents cited by the Senator 
from Georgia. 

This question has been before the Senate 
on several occasions, and in 1957, after a 
full discussion of the parliamentary situa- 
tion, the Senate, by a yea-and-nay vote, de- 
cided that the point of order of the Senator 
from Georgia was not well taken. 

In line with that precedent, the Chair is 
impelled to overrule the point of order, which 
decision, under the rule, is subject, of course, 
to an appeal, without prejudice, which is 
debatable (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Feb. 26, 
1964, p. 3696). 


Immediately thereafter, the senior 
Senator from Georgia appealed from the 
decision of the Chair. Following what 
may be characterized as a relatively 
limited and possibly inadequate debate, 
considering the importance of the issue 
involved, the distinguished majority lead- 
er, as is his right under the rules, an- 
nounced his intention to move to table 
the motion of the Senator from Georgia, 
thus cutting off further debate. In this 
connection, the majority leader stated: 

I believe I should reiterate what I have 
said previously, that while this procedure is 
not orderly procedure under the rules, it is 
a procedure which is based on precedent. It 
is a procedure which we can carry out under 
the rules, and the rules give a Senator the 
right to act in this manner. It is a prece- 
dent which, in my opinion, has not been un- 
duly abused. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Feb. 
26, 1964, p. 3718.) 


On the rollcall vote which followed, 
the motion of the Senator from Montana 
to table the appeal of the Senator from 
Georgia was carried by 54 yeas to 37 
nays; and the established orderly pro- 
cedures of this body were abandoned in 
favor of legislative expediency, based 
upon two alleged precedents, which can 
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be more properly cited as grossly errone- 
ous action on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I shall first show that 
paragraph 4 of rule XIV was never in- 
tended to permit controversial bills to 
bypass committees; second, that rule 
XXV must govern on the question of 
whether a bill goes to committee or may 
be placed directly on the calendar with- 
out committee action; and third, that the 
1957 action on a like matter constituted 
an unjustified departure from established 
precedent which should be corrected, 
since it is based upon a misinterpreta- 
tion of the rules. Finally, I propose to 
discuss the committee system and the 
role it plays in democratic government. 

Now let us examine the pertinent pro- 
visions of rule XIV of the rules of the 
Senate. Paragraph 3 provides: 

3. No bill or joint resolution shall be com- 
mitted or amended until it shall have been 
twice read, after which it may be referred to 
a committee: bills and joint resolutions in- 
troduced on leave, and bills and joint resolu- 
tions from the House of Representatives, 
shall be read once, and may be read twice, 
on the same day, if not objected to, for 
reference, but shall not be considered on 
that day nor debated, except for reference, 
unless by unanimous consent. 


Paragraph 4 provides: 

4. Every bill and joint resolution reported 
from a committee, not having previously 
been read, shall be read once, and twice, if 
not objected to, on the same day, and placed 
on the calendar in the order in which the 
same may be reported; and every bill and 
joint resolution introduced on leave, and 
every bill and joint resolution of the House 
of Representatives which shall have received 
a first and second reading without being re- 
ferred to a committee, shall, if objection be 
made to further proceeding thereon, be 
placed on the calendar. 


An examination of paragraph 3 reveals 
that under its provision, a bill is read 
once and may be read twice, if not ob- 
jected to, after which it will normally be 
referred to committee, and this is what 
is done and what has been done in vir- 
tually all cases. This has been the Sen- 
ate practice over a period of many years. 

An examination of the language of 
Paragraph 4 appears to make it quite 
clear that if a bill has not been referred 
to committee, following second reading, 
if objection is made to further proceed- 
ing thereon, the bill shall be placed on 
the calendar. 

I believe it is equally clear that if the 
language in paragraph 4 is given a literal 
interpretation, the Senate, by the action 
of a single Senator, would be denied the 
power to refer a bill to committee after 
the second reading, despite the fact that 
this authority is expressly conferred by 
paragraph 3 of rule XIV, and is required 


under rule XXV. This action was taken 


by the Senate erroneously in 1957, and 
this obviously wrong interpretation has 
now been made again. 

There is no trickery involved here. 
There is no mystery about it. It is not a 
question of who is recognized by the 
Chair if one Senator is seeking recogni- 
tion to move to refer the bill. This is 
what I want to emphasize. When para- 
graph 4 of rule XIV was added in 1877, 
the practice of sending bills, both those 
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introduced in the Senate and those mes- 
saged from the House, to committee fol- 
lowing the second reading was well es- 
tablished. Accordingly, it could not have 
been intended by the Senate, when they 
added paragraph 4, without amending 
the language of paragraph 3, to confer 
on a single Senator the authority to pre- 
vent a bill from being referred to com- 
mittee. Such an interpretation would 
make paragraph 4 inconsistent with 
paragraph 3. 

That is not the intention. If that were 
the intention of the rules, the rules 
should be changed. It is admitted by 
the proponents of the measure, and those 
insisting on this procedure, that it can 
be referred to the committee under the 
rules. That is not denied. The pro- 
ponents say, We have an advantage. 
We have a technicality we can take ad- 
vantage of. Therefore, we are going to 
deny you the right to send the bill to a 
committee and have it take the regular 
course of procedure.” 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield without his losing his 
right to the floor? 

Mr.McCLELLAN. T yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I congratulate the 
Senator from Arkansas for the speech he 
is making. I am sure anyone who has 
any knowledge of parliamentary or con- 
stitutional procedures in this country 
would have to agree with everything the 
able Senator is saying. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
only logical interpretation possible is 
that under paragraphs 3 and 4 it was in- 
tended that all bills be referred to com- 
mittee, without even relying on the man- 
datory language of rule XXV, which was 
not then in effect. The point is that 
paragraph 4 only comes into operation if 
there has been no reference to commit- 
tee and no Member of the Senate desires 
a reference. 

How then can we account for the lan- 
guage of paragraph 4 which appears to 
require the placing of a bill on the calen- 
dar if, after second reading, a Senator 
objects to further proceedings? 

Mr. President, the answer to this ques- 
tion is found in the historic practice of 
the Senate during the latter half of the 
19th century. 

First, however, let us review and sum- 
marize the regular procedure of the Sen- 
ate. The normal procedure under para- 
graphs 3 and 4 of rule XIV is as follows: 
When a bill is introduced or messaged 
from the House of Representatives, it is 
read the first time and may be read the 
second time if not objected to. After 
that, it will be referred to committee in 
accordance with rule XXV. 

There appears to be two exceptions to 
this procedure: One is when a House bill 
comes over and there is pending on the 
Senate Calendar a companion or related 
bill which has already been reported and 
is awaiting action. In order to save time, 
the House bill is placed directly on the 
Senate Calendar. If the bills are differ- 
ent, the Senate bill is taken up and 
amended. Then the House bill is taken 
up and the language of the Senate bill 
is substituted for the language of the 
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House bill, following which, the House 
bill is passed with the language of the 
Senate bill. Then the measure usually 
goes to conference. We are all familiar 
with this procedure. 

The only other exception is found in 
paragraph 4 of rule XIV which, under the 
only reasonable interpretation, permits 
a bill to go directly to the calendar if, 
and only if, it has not been referred to 
committee as required by paragraph 3 of 
rule XIV and rule XXV. 

Returning now to historic practice, I 
would like to point out that some careful 
research has been done on the question 
of what the Senate intended when it 
adopted paragraph 4 of rule XIV as part 
of a general revision of the Senate rules 
in 1877. 

First, let me make it perfectly plain, 
that the purpose of this paragraph was 
definitely not to enable a single Senator 
to prevent a bill from being referred to 
committee. My research reveals two rea- 
sons for authorizing this procedure. 

In the 1870's and 1880's, there was 
generally a brief morning hour followed 
by a call of the calendar which occurred 
almost every day. Senators were natu- 
rally interested in finishing the morning 
business and getting on with the calen- 
dar. Other Senators were anxious to 
make insertions in the Recorp and leave 
the floor to return to other duties. How- 
ever, at that time, when a Senator in- 
troduced a bill, or when a bill was mes- 
saged from the House, it was the normal 
procedure to move to refer it to a specific 
committee, following the second reading, 
and this question of appropriate refer- 
ences was debatable. As a result, Sena- 
tors were obliged to sit around and wait. 
They were unable to make their routine 
insertions in the Recor or finish morn- 
ing business and proceed with the calen- 
dar until debate on the appropriate ref- 
erence ended. Accordingly, provision 
was made to enable any Senator to object 
to further proceedings on a bill which 
would then place the bill on the calendar 
from which position it could ultimately 
be referred to committee. 

The second reason for this paragraph 
was to prevent precipitous action on a 
bill before Senators had an opportunity 
to examine it and become familiar with 
its provisions. From time to time, bills 
would be introduced or come over from 
the House which had not been printed 
and which Senators desired an oppor- 
tunity to examine. By objecting to fur- 
ther proceedings with respect to such 
bills, prior to their reference to commit- 
tee, an opportunity was afforded to have 
the bill printed and to examine its pro- 
visions. 

Now let us take a look at section 102 
of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946 which amended rule XXV of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate. This rule 
provides for the appointment of the 
standing committees of the Senate at the 
commencement of each Congress, and 
sets forth their jurisdiction. With re- 
spect to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
it provides: 

(k) Committee on the Judiciary, to con- 
sist of fifteen Senators, to which committee 
shall be referred all proposed legislation, 
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message, petitions, memorials, and other 
matters relating to the following subject: 


This language is followed by 18 cate- 
gories of matters of which item 12 is 
“civil liberties.” 

As is, of course, well known, the iden- 
ical mandatory language is contained in 
each of the 16 paragraphs of the rule in 
connection with each of the 16 standing 
committees. 

It is my contention that Congress not 
only intended it to be, but under a proper 
interpretation of paragraphs 3 and 4 of 
rule XIV, reference of bills is mandatory 
if Senators desire such reference. It is 
my further contention, however, that re- 
gardless of rule XIV, rule XXV made ref- 
erence mandatory. Since paragraph 4 of 
rule XIV was adopted in 1877 and rule 
XXV was adopted in 1946, rule XXV must 
govern. This position was supported by 
the Senate in 1948, by an overwhelming 
vote, in a precedent which I shall discuss 
subsequently, and which remained a 
precedent until 1957 when the Senate, 
acting in, what I believe, was error, re- 
versed it. 

Now, Mr. President, let us examine the 
precedents. We are told that a valid 
precedent exists for placing a bill di- 
rectly on the calendar without reference 
to committee. Those supporting this 
view in the past have cited the action on 
H. R. 5992, the Tidelands oil bill. On May 
3, 1948, this bill was messaged from the 
House. Following the second reading, 
but prior to reference to committee, 
Senator Downey of California objected 
to further proceedings on the bill, pur- 
suant to paragraph 4 of rule XIV, where- 
upon the presiding officer, Senator Van- 
denberg, ordered the bill placed on the 
calendar without reference to commit- 
tee—94 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 5169. No 
objection was made to this action and 
nobody sought to have the bill referred. 
No point of order was raised and there 
was no ruling by the Chair. This action 
did provoke a considerable amount of 
heated debate on the part of a number 
of Senators who felt this was a high- 
handed procedure which was designed to 
bypass committee consideration. 

In any event, since no point of order 
was made and there was no ruling by 
the Chair, this action does not constitute 
a precedent. 

On the same day, the House-passed 
bill to repeal the tax on oleomargerine, 
H.R. 2245, was received in the Senate. 
After the first reading of the bill, Sen- 
ator FULBRIGHT objected, whereupon the 
President pro tempore, Senator Vanden- 
berg, ruled that the bill would automati- 
cally go over until the next legislative 
day—94 CONGRESSIONAL Recorp 5172. 
On the next calendar day, which was 
also the following legislative day, the 
President pro tempore laid the bill before 
the Senate for its second reading, where- 
upon the legislative clerk read the bill 
by title. Thereupon, the President pro 
tempore announced that there was a 
conflict in construction between rule 
XIV of the Senate rules and section 137 
of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946 which authorizes the presiding offi- 
cer of the Senate. in cases of controversy 
as to the jurisdiction of any standing 
committee, to decide the matter without 
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debate, subject to an appeal. The pre- 
siding officer announced further that the 
situation had never before arisen, and 
that, in order to resolve the conflict, the 
Chair was going to submit the matter to 
the Senate for determination. He 
thereupon recognized Senator Wherry, 
who urged the proposition that “Con- 
troversy over jurisdiction having arisen, 
the question of jurisdiction as between 
committees should be resolved by the 
presiding officer and the bill referred to 
that committee.” The President pro 
tempore then recognized Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT who made the point of order that 
under the provisions of rule XIV, para- 
graph 4, after the second reading of the 
bill if objection is made to further pro- 
ceedings, the bill shall be placed on the 
calendar rather than be referred to com- 
mittee. This point of order was debated 
at length, after which the President pro 
tempore submitted to the Senate the 
following question: 

Is the point of order of the Senator from 
Arkansas well taken? Those Senators who 
agree with the viewpoint of the Senator 
from Arkansas will vote yea; those who dis- 
agree will vote nay (94 CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD 5229). 


In effect, the basic question to be re- 
solved, in the first instance, was whether 
the bill should go to the calendar, as 
desired by Senator FULBRIGHT, or whether 
it should go to committee. On this ques- 
tion, the Senate proceeded to vote and 
the result as announced was 15 yeas and 
56 nays—94 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 5229. 
Thereafter the President pro tempore 
referred the bill to committee. 

Now let us see what happened in 1957 
in connection with H.R. 6127, the so- 
called civil rights bill of that day. 

On June 14, 1957, Senator DOUGLAS 
announced, on behalf of himself and 14 
other Senators, that when the House 
passed its civil rights bill (H.R. 6127) 
and sent it to the Senate, following the 
second reading of the bill, he would ob- 
ject under rule XIV to further proceed- 
ings, causing it to be placed directly on 
the Senate Calendar, unless the Senate 
Judiciary Committee reported the Sen- 
ate bill, S. 83, prior to that time. He 
stated further that he and his group 
would object to any unanimous consent 
request to move to refer the House bill 
to committee—CoONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 103, part 7, pages 9145-9146. 

On June 17, extensive debate occurred 
with reference to the procedures con- 
templated with respect to the House bill. 
Excerpts from the 1948 debate on 
whether the rules required reference to 
committee, in connection with the oleo 
bill, were inserted in the Record and de- 
bated at great length—ConGrEssIONAL 
ReEcorD, volume 103, part 7, pages 9257 
9296. 

In substance, it was pointed out by 
supporters of orderly, regular procedures 
that the purpose of rule XIV is to pro- 
tect the rights of Senators and not to 
bypass the rules of the Senate or ex- 
pedite consideration of bills. Funda- 
mentally, it was designed to restrain the 
majority from rapid action and to af- 
ford Senators an opportunity to be in- 
formed on a bill. In this connection, 
Senator Russ pointed out what I have 
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noted earlier in my remarks, that rule 
XIV was to be invoked in a situation 
where a Senator did not desire a bill to 
go to committee, but was not quite ready 
to consider it. He could then invoke 
paragraph 4 and send the bill to the 
calendar, giving him another legislative 
day to study the bill. Normally, how- 
ever, the bill would be referred to com- 
mittee, except if other disposition were 
made by unanimous consent—ConcrEs- 
oa Recorp, volume 103, part 7, page 

Those who desired to take advantage 
of the wording of paragraph 4 of the 
rule, without regard either to its ob- 
viously intended purpose or to orderly 
procedures and historic precedent, took 
the position that the language of the 
rule was clear; and that if any change 
was intended, the Legislative Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1946 would have made the 
change. 

On June 18, 1957, H.R. 6127 was mes- 
saged from the House of Representa- 
tives—CONRGESSIONAL RECORD, volume 
103, part 7, page 9432, and Senator John- 
son, the distinguished majority leader, 
requested and obtained a unanimous- 
consent agreement that following routine 
morning business, the Chair would lay 
H.R. 6172 before the Senate—ConcrEs- 
SIONAL RECORD, volume 103, part 7, page 
9506. 

On June 19, 1957, the Chair laid the 
bill before the Senate and called for a 
first reading of the bill by title. Sen- 
ator Knowland then served notice that 
he would object to any unanimous-con- 
sent request for a second reading on the 
same legislative day. Senator RUSSELL 
stated that he had attempted to obtain 
recognition so as to request that the bill 
be read a second time and referred to 
committee. He stated further that he 
had hoped he might ask the Senate to 
follow section 3 of rule XIV and rule XXV 
of the rules of the Senate which would 
have been the historic and usual pro- 
cedure of the Senate in such a case. He 
then cited the 1948 precedent in the case 
of the oleo bill and cautioned the Sen- 
ate against overthrowing established 
precedent in order to gain a temporary 
advantage. That is what is being sought 
here. He noted that a bill might in the 
future come over from the House of 
Representatives which might be objec- 
tionable to the administration in power 
but which might appeal to one Sen- 
ator who would move to send the bill di- 
rectly to the calendar. He warned fur- 
ther that many delays might be in- 
volved in attempting to obtain action 
on the bill. He then stated: 

Mr. President, in view of the importance 
of protecting the committee system, and of 
assuring the leadership of this body the au- 
thority which they must have, if we are to 
have regular and orderly procedure in all 
cases, I propose the unanimous-consent re- 
quest that the Senate follow rule XXV in 
this instance—CoONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol- 
ume 103, part 7, page 9619. 


To this request, Senator DoucLas ob- 
jected, and extensive debate followed— 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 103, part 
7, pages 9618-9628. 

On June 20, 1957, pursuant to an or- 
der previously entered, the Chair laid 
the House bill before the Senate for a 
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second reading. Senator Knowland 
moved that the bill be read by title and 
that the full text be printed immediately 
following the title. Senator RUSSELL 
made a parliamentary inquiry as to 
whether this type of a motion was in 
order. Senator Knowland then an- 
nounced that as soon as the bill had 
been read the second time, he would ob- 
ject to further proceedings. The Vice 
President, Mr. Nixon, ruled that Sena- 
tor Knowland’s motion was in order and 
was not debatable. Following the sec- 
ond reading of the bill, Senator Know- 
land obtained recognition and objected 
to further proceedings pursuant to 
paragraph 4 of rule XIV of the Senate 
rules—CONGRESSIONAL REcORD, volume 
103, part 7, pages 9778-9780. 

Thereupon, Senator RusseL, made the 
following point of order: 

Mr. President, I make the point of order 
that the subsection of rule XIV on which 
the Senator from California relies is super- 
seded and annulled by the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946—CoNGRESSIONAL 
Record, volume 108, part 7, page 9780. 


Extensive debate followed, during 
which the point was stressed that under 
the interpretation contended for by 
those supporting Senator Knowland’s 
position, one Senator could prevent the 
Senate from referring a bill to commit- 
tee. At that time, I pointed out that if 
the Chair should rule to that effect, the 
only way the Senate could overrule such 
a holding, following the precedent that 
may be established, would be to appeal 
to the Senate, and there could be an ap- 
peal every day to change the rule for 
the convenience of any Member of this 
body from day to day. A number of 
Senators who were then and still are 
committee chairmen noted and discussed 
the dangers which are inherent in such 
@ procedure—CoONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 103, part 7, pages 9781-9797. 

Senator Morse, in an outstanding ad- 
dress, portions of which we were privi- 
leged to hear again on February 26 of 
this year, discussed at length the impor- 
tance of adhering to custom, practice, 
and tradition which he noted are part of 
the law. 

I was happy when the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] said on the floor of 
the Senate today that he reaffirmed his 
position, and announced that he expect- 
ed on next Wednesday, I believe, or as 
soon thereafter as he could, to move to 
have the bill sent to committee. 

He stressed that in the past, when rule 
XIV was relied on, no major pieces of 
proposed legislation were involved; and 
resort was had to the rule near the end 
of a session when the committees had 
suspended their work and there was 
agreement that certain House-passed 
buls could be placed directly on the Sen- 
ate Calendar. However, he noted, again 
that this practice was resorted to in the 
case of minor bills, and not when major 
legislation was involved. He then stated 
that the House bill had never been be- 
fore the Senate Judiciary Committee; 
that the Senate committee had not heard 
any testimony or witnesses on the House 
bill; that committee action is necessary 
in ironing out differences and conflicts, 
and that the people of the United States 
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had a right to appear before Senate com- 
mittees to present their views. 
He then stated: 


So I believe we are turning our backs noi 
only on long-established custom in connec- 
tion with the handling of House bills, but 
also on a very important check which the 
people of the United States are entitled to 
have preserved for their benefit. In my judg- 
ment, citizens across the land should be given 
an opportunity to appear at public hearings 
held by the Judiciary Committee of the Sen- 
ate, and to testify there regarding the House 
bill, because that measure is vital, and it 
might very well be vital even to the tran- 
quility of the Nation. 

When a civil rights bill is on the Senate 
Calendar, I wish to know whether a Senate 
committee which has the responsibility and 
jurisdiction over the subject matter has giv- 
en due consideration to that particular bill— 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 103, part 7, 
pages 9802-9803. 


Senator Morse then proceeded to warn 
the liberals that parliamentary expedi- 
ency is no synonym for liberalism. In 
most eloquent terms, he stated: 


I will tell the liberals what it is going to 
do. It is going to put the liberals in a posi- 
tion where, in my judgment, they will be 
rightly charged with parliamentary expedi- 
ency; and I do not think we as liberals ought 
to resort to parliamentary expediency. As I 
said the other day, parliamentary expediency 
is no synonym for liberalism. To the con- 
trary, we liberals, who so frequently are the 
spokesmen and the representatives of minor- 
ity groups in America, ought to always lean 
over backward to see to it that we give our 
opposition the full benefit of fair procedure. 
The full benefit of fair procedure in this 
matter is the fair procedure of committee 
consideration on this bill and a reasonable 
time for the committee to report it to the 
Senate, in accordance with the customary, 
longstanding practice of the Senate. 

The precedent the Senate is adopting this 
afternoon is a two-edged sword. I believe in 
the committee procedures of the Senate. I 
believe the Judiciary Committee ought to be 
respected by the Senate and given an oppor- 
tunity to act on the bill—ConcGrEssIONAL 
RecorD, volume 103, part 7, page 9803. 


After further extensive debate, the 
Vice President made the following state- 
ment: 


The question before the Senate is the point 
of order which has been raised by the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. As the 
Senator from California [Mr. Knowland] 
pointed out in the debate on a similar issue 
in 1948, two interpretations of the rules of 
the Senate are possible. In the opinion of 
the Chair the rules should be amended to 
clarify this question. Until this is done, it 
is the responsibility of the Chair to interpret 
the rules as fairly as possible. 

If rule XXV is interpreted as requiring 
mandatory referral of all bills to the commit- 
tee on which jurisdiction is conferred by the 
rule, it is directly in conflict with paragraph 
4 of rule XIV, which clearly contemplates 
Possible Senate action without referral to 
committee. 

If this interpretation is accepted, it can 
logically be argued, as it has been argued to- 
day, that since rule XXV was adopted after 
rule XIV, it supersedes those provisions of 
rule XIV which are in conflict with it. 

However, the Reorganization Act specifi- 
cally provided, in section 101a, that the rules 
contemplated by it should supersede other 
rules only to the extent that they are incon- 
sistent therewith. Since the act did not ex- 
pressly amend rule XIV, as it did rules XXV 
and XVI, and since the legislative history of 
the act indicates no discussion of, and there- 
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fore no expressed intent to supersede rule 
XIV, it is the responsibility of the Chair to 
determine whether rule XXV can be inter- 
preted in such a way that it will not be in- 
consistent with paragraph 4 of rule XIV. 

The Chair believes that such an interpre- 
tation is both possible and reasonable. Rule 
XIV sets forth the procedure to be followed 
in referring bills to committee. On the 
other hand, rule XXV defines the jurisdiction 
of committees over bills when they are re- 
ferred to committee. 

The mandatory provisions of rule XXV 
can be interpreted, therefore, to be limited in 
their application to mean only that if a bill 
is to be referred to a committee at all, it 
shall be referred to the committee to which 
jurisdiction is assigned by the rule. 

In the Chair's opinion, rule XXV does not 
require mandatory referral of all bills to 
committee, and, therefore, does not super- 
sede paragraph 4 of rule XIV. 

It does not follow, however, that if rule 
XXV does not require referral, an objection 
filed under rule XIV will automatically send 
the bill to the calendar without considera- 
tion being given to the question of referral. 

It will be noted that the language of para- 
graph 4, rule XIV, provides that an objec- 
tion to further proceedings is in order, not 
immediately after the second reading, but 
only after the bill shall have received sec- 
ond reading, “Without being referred to a 
committee.” 

This language must be read in conjunction 
with ph 3 of rule XIV, which provides 
that “no bill or joint resolution shall be 
committed or amended until it shall have 
been read twice, after which it may be re- 
ferred to committee.” 

Both paragraphs 3 and 4 of rule XIV con- 
templates that before a Senator can, by ob- 
jection following second reading of a bill, 
prevent any further proceedings, with the 
result that the bill is placed on the calendar, 
an opportunity should be afforded to the 
Senate to refer the bill to committee, if it 
so desires under paragraph 3 of rule XIV. 

The Senate should not be denied, by the 
action of one Senator, the power to refer a 
bill to committee after second reading, 
which is conferred by paragraph 3 of rule 
XIV. 

How can the right of the Senate to decide 
whether a bill should be referred to commit- 
tee be protected? 

In the opinion of the Chair, the following 
procedure, based on Senate precedents, ac- 
complishes that objective. 

In the absence of objection after second 
reading of a bill, it will, under the long 
established practice of the Senate, be imme- 
diately referred to the committee designated 
by the provisions of rule XXV. 

If objection is made under paragraph 4 
of rule XIV and a point of order is not raised 
against the objection, the bill will be placed 
on the calendar. This was the procedure 
which the Senate followed in the considera- 
tion of H.R. 5992, the Tidelands case. 

The Senate, in effect, by failing to raise 
a point of order, waived its right to refer 
the bill to committee. 

If when a Senator attempts to invoke para- 
graph 4, rule XIV, a point of order is raised 
on the ground that the bill should be 
referred to committee—and that is the prac- 
tical effect of the point of order raised by 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]— 
the Chair can decide the point of order or 
submit it to the Senate for decision, as 
did the President pro tempore, Mr. Vanden- 
berg, in 1948 in a similar cese. 

It is the Chair’s opinion that the point of 
order is not well taken, but since the basic 
issue to be decided is not, in the final 
analysis, a procedural question but the sub- 
stantive question, “Should the bill be 
referred” the Chair believes that the proper 
procedure is to submit the point of order to 
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the Senate under rule XX. If the Senate sus- 
tains the point of order, the bill will then be 
referred to the committee designated by the 
provisions of rule XXV. This was the prac- 
tical effect of the Senate’s action on H.R. 
2245, the oleomargarine bill. 

If the point of order is overruled, the 
Senate will have expressed its will to the 
effect that the bill should not be referred 
to committee and the bill will go on the 
calendar pursuant to paragraph 4 of rule 
XIV. 


In this way a bill can be placed on the 
calendar not as a matter of individual sena- 
torial prerogative, but as a matter of ma- 
jority policy arrived at after thorough con- 
sideration and debate on the point of order. 

In making this ruling, the Chair em- 
phasizes that the Senate in the final analysis 
has the power to make and amend its rules. 
Until paragraph 4 of rule XIV is expressly 
repealed or amended, the foregoing inter- 
pretation in the opinion of the Chair, is the 
one which is best calculated to allow a 
majority of the Senate to express its will on 
the issue before it. 

The Chair therefore submits to the Senate 
the question: Is the point of order of the 
Senator from Georgia well taken? 


In effect, what Vice President Nixon 
held was that when an objection is made 
to further proceedings on a House- 
passed bill, pursuant to paragraph 4 of 
rule XIV, following second reading, but 
prior to reference to committee, and a 
point of order is raised that the bill 
should be referred to committee, the 
Chair will submit to the Senate the ques- 
tion of whether the bill should be 
referred. Those of us who believe in 
orderly procedure were not even afforded 
the opportunity for full and adequate 
debate on February 26. Instead, we were 
foreclosed from further discussion on 
this point by a parliamentary maneu- 
ver—the motion to table an appeal from 
the ruling of the Chair. 

Following additional debate, the Sen- 
ate overruled the point of order made by 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
the vote being 39 yeas and 45 nays. A 
motion to reconsider the vote was tabled 
by a vote of 49 yeas to 36 nays—Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 103, part 7, 
pages 9811-9828. 

Mr. President, if I may be permitted to 
borrow a phrase from the distinguished 
senior Senator from Oregon IMr. 
Morsel, with whom I do not always 
agree, and I do not agree with him about 
the merits of the bill, but on this question 
of referral he is absolutely correct, he 
says that vote was a classic example of 
parliamentary expediency. And with 
him, on that statement, I fully agree. 
Custom, historic practice, and established 
procedures were sacrificed at the altar 
of parliamentary expediency. 

Mr. President, during the very limited 
debate on February 26 of this year, the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon pre- 
sented another very vital reason why this 
bill should be sent to committee. He 
called the attention of the Senate to the 
fact that if this bill is enacted, a large 
volume of litigation is likely to ensue, 
until the law is finally interpreted and 
applied by the courts; and the courts rely, 
to a considerable extent, upon committee 
reports in connection with their deter- 
minations and interpretations. 
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Senator Morse stated, on this point: 

I wish to say to my liberal friends in this 
body—with whom I am of one mind as re- 
gards the merits of the bill—that in my 
judgment, it is very important that there 
be committee hearings, because of the legal 
problems which will arise after the bill is 
passed. : 

I repeat, Mr. President, the legal argument 
I have made in years gone by. It never 
has been successfully challenged, because 
time and time again the courts have laid 
down the point I have made; namely, a com- 
mittee record by the body which passes the 
bill is of great importance to the courts, in 
connection with future litigation, because 
the courts frequently refer to the committee 
reports, in order to determine the legislative 
intent and in order to determine the facts. 

However, Mr. President, what is being pro- 
posed here is that the Senate pass a piece 
of proposed legislation which every Member 
of the Senate knows will be the subject of 
great amounts of litigation for years to come, 
until the law is finally interpreted and ap- 
plied by the courts of the country in litigated 
cases. So we shall be shortchanging the 
courts of the Nation if we do not build a 
committee-hearing record which can be used 
by the courts as a frame of reference. 


Mr. President, the courts are going to 
be without an authentic committee rec- 
ord on the bill, so far as the Senate is 
concerned. In the House, as I have 
pointed out, there were no hearings on 
the bill. There may have been hearings 
with regard to provisions of another bill 
some of which may be contained in this 
measure, but many of them are not what 
I would call vital provisions in the bill 
as was handed down from the Depart- 
ment of Justice to the committee late in 
the evening before it was to be reported 
the next day. 

There were many provisions in the bill 
that were not in the bill upon which 
hearings were held; and, therefore, as 
to those provisions, there were no com- 
mittee hearings either in the House or 
in the Senate. The courts can look to no 
documentation, to no authentication as 
to what was actually intended by Con- 
gress as reflected in the discussions that 
occurred in committee, by amendments 
that were offered in committee, and by 
a report of the committee that declares 
what its intentions are, and usually gives 
interpretations of the meaning of various 
provisions of the bill, and the effect the 
committee intended if the bill should be 
enacted into law. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that consid- 
eration by a committee also gives the 
people the opportunity to exercise their 
right of petition, as guaranteed in the 
first amendment to the Constitution? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I emphasized that 
strongly earlier in my remarks, when 
the two distinguished Senators from 
New York and Minnesota [Mr. Javits 
and Mr. HUMPHREY] were in the Cham- 
ber, and we discussed it. 

I emphasize again and again that this 
way of keeping a bill from going before 
a committee—a bill that has aroused the 
interest and the emotional feeling that 
the bill has aroused—and denying the 
citizens of this country their right to be 
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heard, their right to appear before a 
committee of the legislative bodies of the 
land and present their objections to it, or 
their reasons for supporting it, or their 
views concerning sections in the bill 
which they feel should be modified or 
strengthened, as the case may be, is a 
denial of the right of petition guaran- 
teed to every American citizen. 

They would deny that right for politi- 
cal expediency, for parliamentary ex- 
pediency. That right would be denied 
in the processing of a bill which is de- 
clared by the proponents to be a bill for 
civil rights. This is nothing less than 
tyranny. This will resolve itself into 
governmental tyranny. A little bureau- 
crat from Washington could walk into a 
place of business anywhere and say, “Let 
me see your applications. Trot out your 
employees. Who was the last employee 
that applied? How many other people 
applied?” 

If I were operating a little business in 
Arkansas, and I had some employees who 
were Baptists, and I decided I had 
enough Baptists in my business and 
wanted to employ a Methodist in my 
store, in order to get a little of the Meth- 
odist business, I would have to prove, if 
they took after me, that I did not let 
religion enter into the consideration 
when I hired the Methodist, when that 
would be the very objective in the first 
place of hiring a Methodist, because I 
wanted some Methodists in my business. 

I would not be able to do that under 
the bill. I challenge any proponent of 
the bill to tell me that I could do it 
under the bill. Religion applies to 
Methodists and to Baptists, as well as to 
Jews and Catholics. The bill does not 
say that so long as the employee is a 
Protestant it is all right; it says “re- 
ligion.” I may decide that I have all the 
Baptists working for me that I want 
working for me. I have the Baptist trade 
already. I want to get some of the Meth- 
odist trade, so I want to hire a Methodist 
for that reason. If I did so for that rea- 
son I would be violating the law. How 
tyrannical can the Government become? 
This is not freedom. This is an infringe- 
ment of liberty. That is what the bill 
would do. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. If the Senator were oper- 
ating a store and had had a son who was 
killed at Pearl Harbor, and a Japanese 
applied for a job, and the Senator did 
not want to hire a Japanese, the Senator 
would be violating the law if he did not 
hire him. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes; I would be 
violating the law. When a man origi- 
nates and develops his business, nurtures 
it, and brings it into being, since when 
does the Federal Government have the 
right to step in and tell him how to 
operate it, so long as he does not violate 
the law? 

I failed to follow through, when I was 
talking about our distinguished col- 
league, the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], a moment ago, when he spoke 
on the point of not having a legislative 
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record and a committee record to back 
up the bill if it were passed, so that 
there might be a record which the courts 
would need to make a proper interpreta- 
tion of it, and to determine the intent 
of Congress in passing the measure. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
said on that point: 

I wish to say to my liberal friends in this 
body—with whom I am of one mind as re- 
gards the merits of the bill—that in my 
judgment, it is very important that there 
be committee hearings, because of the legal 
problems which will arise after the bill is 
passed. 

I repeat, Mr. President, the legal argument 
I have made in years gone by. It never has 
been successfully challenged, because time 
and time again the courts have laid down 
the point I have made; namely, a committee 
record by the body which passes the bill 
is of great importance to the courts, in con- 
nection with future litigation, because the 
courts frequently refer to the committee 
reports, in order to determine the legislative 
intent and in order to determine the facts. 


Where would the court turn? It 
could not turn to the House. The House 
saw the bill in the color of the night. 
At least the committee did. It had to 
report the bill the next morning after 
the Clerk had mumbled through it. I 
am sure the Members of the House did 
not know what was in it. I do not be- 
lieve anyone will contend that they knew 
what was in it or that they understood 
it. We cannot reach it in the Senate, 
because it has not gone through com- 
mittee. 

Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield on the matter of the House 
bill, and how it was reported at night? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. In the first place, it is 
a fact that the bill was based on a vast 
amount of work that had been done by 
the subcommittee, and it represented 
various compromises which the Demo- 
crats and the Republicans who favored 
civil rights had agreed upon. 

What the Justice Department did, as 
I understand, was to cast it into proper 
statutory language. Therefore, I do not 
believe, in all fairness, it can be said 
that it was a sudden, brandnew ap- 
proach which no one had ever heard 
about. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Does the Senator 
contend that the bill that was brought 
down the night before it was reported 
contained the same language that was 
contained in the bill on which the com- 
mittee had worked and had junked? 

Mr. JAVITS. It covered the same 
ground. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. My friend knows, 
as a lawyer, that it is possible to cover 
the same ground and have one different 
word in it which will make the differ- 
ence between life and death. 

Mr. JAVITS. There were certain 
changes in it, in terms of textual lan- 
guage, so that any Member who had 
participated in the discussion of it could 
easily have caught up with the terms of 
the bill in the time between the sub- 
mission of it to the committee and the 
time when he had to pass on it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. What time of 
night was it? 

cx——319 
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Mr. JAVITS. I do not know. I am 
thinking in terms of a few hours. When 
it is necessary to compromise on a bill 
of this character, one can make up one’s 
mind whether he is satisfied with the 
compromise, especially when one has 
been a party to the negotiations, as those 
Members were. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I do not know 
whether they were. I quoted what one 
Member said. He said it was submitted 
late in the evening. After a hard day’s 
work, Members of Congress like to have 
a little rest. Yet, without warning, the 
bill was railroaded through the next 
morning. I assume that Members of the 
House did not have time meticulously 
to examine the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. MCCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I have settled many 
cases and have compromised some leg- 
islative matters in the small hours of the 
morning. I do not think I was too sleepy 
or too dull to understand what it was all 
about. I have too much faith in the 
honor of the men in the other body to be- 
lieve that they voted to report something 
that they did not understand. 

Skipping to the other point, which I 
think is equally important, some 150 
amendments to the bill were submitted 
on the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives and the bill was debated, if memory 
serves me correctly, for about 2 weeks. 
So whatever anyone may have missed in 
respect to consideration of the bill in 
committee, he certainly had more than 
enough time to ventilate completely on 
the floor, as indeed it was ventilated, and 
to vote up or down or to offer many 
amendments. 

Iam again drawing on my recollection. 
As the bill has come to the Senate—I 
think my recollection is substantially 
correct—it is the result of more than 30 
amendments—I believe the exact figure 
is 39—adopted on the House floor. I 
do not feel, in all fairness, that it can be 
charged that the bill was concocted in 
the middle of the night, spirited secretly 
and blindly into the House Chamber, 
passed, and then rushed to the Senate. 

Moreover, to return for a moment to 
the first point, I do not think that the 
charge is at all accurate that the bill 
reported to the House was totally new to 
the committee members. Subcommittee 
No. 5 of the Judiciary Committee had 
held 22 days of public hearings, from 
May 8 to August 2, 1963. The subcom- 
mittee then held 17 days of executive 
sessions from August 14 to October 2. 
The full Judiciary Committee then met 
for 7 days from October 8 to October 29, 
when the bill was ordered favorably re- 
ported by a vote of 23 to 11. It is my in- 
formation that during those periods all 
aspects of the bill as ultimately reported 
mee considered by the committee mem- 

ers. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I obtained much 
of my information from the views of the 
minority, as well as from a letter which 
one of the members of the committee 
wrote to a dear friend. I obtained sub- 
stantially the same information from 
views of the minority signed by six 
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Members. I do not question their verac- 
ity. Ina way, there may be differences 
of opinion. I am certainly not the only 
Senator who got the idea that an at- 
tempt was made to ramrod the bill 
through the House. 

I shall quote a portion of the report 
at this point, because someone reading 
the Recorp might say, That southern 
Senator became a little excited trying 
to oppose the bill.“ We are making a 
record for the courts to read. A minor- 
ity of the members of the committee 
said: 

This legislation is being reported to the 
House without the benefit of any consid- 
eration, debate, or study of the bill by any 
subcommittee or committee of the House 
and without any member of any committee 
or subcommittee being granted an oppor- 
tunity to offer amendments to the bill. This 
legislation is the most radical proposal in 
the field of civil rights ever recommended 
by any committee of the House or Senate. 


That is not my language. I assume 
these men are reputable Members of the 
House of Representatives. 

It was drawn in secret meetings held be- 
tween certain members of this committee, 
the Attorney General, and members of his 
staff, and certain select persons, to the ex- 
clusion of other committee members. 


When the bill was unfolded as the 
product, after it has been given birth in 
the light of day, those who had not been 
in on the caucuses, the conferences, and 
the manipulations were even denied the 
right to offer an amendment to it, ac- 
cording to the statement of these Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator tell us where he is reading from? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes. I am read- 
ing from page 62. I now turn to page 
63 of Report No. 914 of the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, with the 
Senator’s permission, let the RECORD 
show that the minority views are signed 
by E. E. Wus, of Louisiana, E. L. 
FORRESTER, of Georgia, WILLIAM M. 
Tuck, of Virginia, ROBERT T. ASHMORE, 
of South Carolina, Joun Dowpy, of 
Texas, and Basit L. WHITENER, of North 
Carolina. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I have a letter 
from another Member of the House, a 
seventh Representative who did not sign 
the report from which I am reading. 
This letter made the point just as strong, 
if not stronger. He is from the State of 
Kentucky. I have already mentioned his 
name in the Recorp. 

Mr. JAVITS. There is no question 
that those men are all opponents of the 
civil rights bill, is there? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Is that a reason 
for excluding them? 

Mr. JAVITS. No. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is the prac- 
tice. That is what we are complaining 
about. They objected to it and were 
denied the right to offer an amendment. 
Those are the tactics I am complaining 
about. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I regret 
very much to differ with my colleague, 
but the members of the committee who 
signed this report, if they did not do so 
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in committee, surely had every oppor- 
tunity to propose any amendment they 
wished on the floor of the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. They did not have 
such opportunity in committee. That is 
what I am complaining about. It was 
said, We will let them have 5 minutes 
on the House floor.” That is not the 
democratic process that made Congress 
the greatest legislative body in the world. 
We are abandoned. That is what we 
are protesting. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, this very 
subject was discussed thoroughly on the 
floor of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That does not 
deny me the right to discuss it here. 

Mr. JAVITS. No; but the Senator 
from New York will take the liberty to 
produce and introduce into the RECORD 
in due time the factual discussion upon 
that subject, so that the facts on both 
sides may be in the RECORD. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I want to find out 
whether those men were denied the right 
in committee to be consulted, whether 
they were denied the right to offer an 
amendment, denied the right to discuss 
the bill before it was reported, whether 
they saw it only a few hours in the night 
before it was reported the next morn- 
ing. Let us get the record correct. Is 
that the truth? If it is not denied, let 
us establish the fact that those men have 
certified the record over their names, 
upon their honor as Members of the 
House of Representatives. Let us find 
out if they have certified to untruths, 
and what the facts were. We do not 
want an opinion, but the facts as to what 
actually occurred. If these Represent- 
atives have misrepresented the situation, 
the American people are entitled to know 
it; and if they have told the truth, the 
truth should be known. 

I could read much more of the report, 
but I will not take time to do so. I do 
not think it is necessary. If I were to 
discuss this subject at the length and to 
the extent called for by the merits of the 
question, I would probably not be able to 
conclude my remarks at all. 

I want to discuss the House record, 
and the House committee report—the 
majority report as well as the minority 
views—and later discuss many aspects of 
this legislation that need ventilating in 
this Chamber, and that should receive 
initial attention, as is the practice in a 
committee hearing. 

Mr. President, I desire to discuss the 
committee system and the importance of 
the role played by the committees in 
our democratic legislative processes. 

Research reveals that the use of com- 
mittees by the Senate goes back to the 
earliest days of the Republic. Origi- 
nally, it appears, the practice was fol- 
lowed of referring each piece of legisla- 
tion to what was then considered a select 
committee for consideration and report, 
and a separate committee was appointed 
for each separate legislative proposal. 
The system of standing committees ulti- 
mately evolved from this practice, pri- 
marily because it was found to be more 
convenient to have a number of perma- 
nent committees to handle proposals in 
different categories than to appoint a 
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new committee for each new piece of 
proposed legislation. 

It appears that until 1816, the Senate 
had made provision for only four stand- 
ing committees, two of which were joint 
committees in the establishment of 
which the Senate had acquiesced at the 
request of the House. The balance of 
the work was performed by select com- 
mittees, usually composed of three mem- 
bers, named as the occasion for such 
service arose. George H. Haynes tells 
us, in his definitive work, The Senate of 
the United States—Its History and 
Practice,” that this was of such common 
occurrence that in the session of 1815- 
16, between 90 and 100 such committees 
were designated—volume 1, page 272. 
Mr. Haynes notes further that as early 
as 1801 the Senate rules provided: 

When any subject or matter shail have 
been referred to a select committee, any other 
subject of a similar nature may, on motion, 
be referred to such committee. 


At the opening of the 2d session 
of the 14th Congress—December 10, 
1816—a motion that the Senate raise 
13 select committees for the considera- 
tion of the various portions of President 
Madison's annual message was laid over; 
and a few days later in its place there 
was passed a resolution that 11 addi- 
tional standing committees sould be ap- 
pointed at each session; namely, Com- 
mittees of Foreign Relations, Finance, 
Commerce and Manufactures, Military 
Affairs, the Militia, Naval Affairs, Public 
Lands, Claims, the Judiciary, the Post 
Office and Post Roads, and Pensicns. 

Former Repesentative Robert Luce, of 
Massachusetts, author of five definitive 
works on the science of legisaltion, in his 
excellent volume Legislative Pro- 
cedure,” observes that the development 
of the committee system was evolution- 
ary in nature. Reviewing its early de- 
velopment, he stated, page 102: 


Glancing back over the record of develop- 
ment, it will be seen that two ideas were 
competing for favor. One was the idea that 
a legislative body might best proceed by de- 
termining a purpose or policy, then working 
out the details and puting them into the 
form of law either by having the assembly 
sit as a Committee of the Whole, or by having 
a few Members perfect the measure. If it 
was committed to these few Members, the 
only object was to secure closer scrutiny of 
details than the full assembly could con- 
veniently give, in order that if any changes 
were desirable, they could be wisely recom- 
mended. 

> * . » . 


The other idea was that a few Members 
should advise the whole both as to purpose 
or policy, and as to how it would best be 
accomplished. 


Subsequently, in the same work, Mr. 
Luce observes, pages 199-200: 


Even the critics of the committee system 
admit it has various advantages. Under it 
far more measures can be handled. Worth- 
less bills can be easily and quickly killed. 
The chance of hasty and ill-considered leg- 
islation is lessened. Work is more fairly di- 
vided. Every member gets an opportunity 
to have a share in lawmaking, where with 
only debate on the proposais * * *, the 
great mass of members can do nothing but 
vote. In committees many men can apply 
facilities and capacities developed by their 
usual vocations, which the lack of ease in 
public speech keeps them from exercising 
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on the floor of a House. Each committee 
acquaints a few men with some one field of 
governmental activity, They become spe- 
clalists, with all of the gains that modern 
development has proved to spring from spe- 
cializing and the subdivision of labor. Some 
of the members are almost sure to serve on 
the committee several years, thus carrying 
to the newcomers knowledge of the routine 
business, together with other benefits of 
experience. 

Furthermore, committee hearings disclose 
in some degree the attitude of public opin- 
ion and the extent of public demand. They 
give chance to hear both sides without the 
bias of partisanship and the prejudice of 
personality, better than is possible under 
the conditions of legislative debate. They 
permit the taking of testimony, the preser- 
vation of evidence in extenso. They facilitate 
the use of experts. They furnish an easy 
means of communication between the legis- 
lative and executive departments. 

Committees, too, furnish better means for 
the scrutiny of administrative departments, 
study of their efficiency, investigation of 
their defects. 


So important to the legislative process 
had committees grown by the latter part 
of the 19th century that former Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson, in his well- 
known work, “Congressional Govern- 
ment,” stated: 


It is not far from the truth to say that 
Congress in session is Congress on public 
exhibition, while Congress in its committee 
rooms is Congress at work. 


Former Representative Samuel W. 
McCall, in his book “The Business of 
Congress” wrote, in 1911 pages 58-59: 


Say what one may against the committee 
system, it is manifestly impossible for a 
large legislative assembly, having jurisdiction 
over a great Nation, to transact its business 
without some such organization. It must 
of necessity have its eye and ears; it must 
create its special organs to gather and sys- 
tematize the information necessary for final 
action. What could our Houses as a whole 
know of the merits of a bill for a street in 
the northwest quarter of Washington, or for 
a bridge across a navigable river in Oregon, 
or indeed of any one of nearly all the great 
number of measures pressing for action, 
unless they were first investigated by com- 
mittees established for that purpose? And 
it hardly needs to be said that the vast 
amount of information so necessary for the 
guidance of Congress, should not be collected 
by organs entirely partisan. 


In a report published in 1945, detailing 
the results of its study of the operations 
of Congress, the Committee on Congress 
of the American Political Science As- 
sociation stated: 

The real work of Congress is done, not on 
the floor, but in the committee rooms. There 
the effective decisions are made in vital mat- 
ters and are usually approved. 


The Joint Committee on the Organiza- 
tion of Congress in its report filed on 
March 1946, Senate Report No. 1011, 
said: 

About 90 percent of all the work of the 
Congress on legislative matters is carried on 
by * * * committees. Most bills recom- 
mended by congressional committees become 
laws of the land and the content of legisla- 
tion finally passed is largely determined in 
the committees. 


Finally, Mr, President, I should like to 
call attention to the wise words of our 


own able Assistant Parliamentarian, Dr. 
Floyd M. Riddick, set forth in his admir- 
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able work, The U.S. Congress—Organi- 
zation and Procedure,” pages 152-153: 

Standing committees: Importance in leg- 
islative process: Standing committees, cre- 
ated by the rules of the House and Senate, 
respectively, play a very vital role in the 
legislative process. All legislation, with 
occasional exceptions, is born in them. Prac- 
tice and the rules dictate that all bills and 
resolutions, or proposals, shall be referred 
to some standing committee for considera- 
tion. After committees have been appointed, 
it is not in order, except by unanimous 
consent, to offer legislative or financial 
measures to either House until they have 
been duly reported by or discharged from 
the appropriate standing committee. 


Then, Dr. Riddick makes this very 
important statement: 

Officially, the House and Senate legislate; 
in reality, they do little more than approve 
or disapprove what the committees report 
to them. 


Again, at a later point in his work, 
Dr. Riddick, after referring to the vital 
role played in standing committees in 
the legislative process, states, page 175: 

They determine to a great extent just what 
legislation shall be written. 


Mr. President (Mr. McIntyre in the 
chair), I have deliberately chosen to in- 
clude this cross section of comment, 
opinion, and authoritative statements on 
the committee system and the role of the 
committees in our legislative process, be- 
cause I want the record to be complete 
and clear. I want the American people 
to understand, as I am certain they do, 
that our committee system is not some 
new device for carrying on the legisla- 
tive process, nor is it an instrument for 
delaying action on legislative proposals. 
All of us know that the committee sys- 
tem in the Congress is a long-established, 
tried, tested, and proven method of car- 
rying on the public business in the legis- 
lative branch of the Government. The 
Senate has for a great many years used 
this method of transacting its business 
and fulfilling its obligations to the pub- 
lic. This system has worked success- 
fully, is presently working successfully, 
and will continue to work successfully, if 
we permit it to do so—if it is not aban- 
doned for reasons of political expediency, 
as illustrated by the action now proposed. 

A system of government cannot be 
tailored to meet the changing whims and 
fancies of individuals who are particu- 
larly interested in specific types of legis- 
lation which they erroneously contend is 
in the public interest. Our present com- 
mittee system has been thoroughly tried 
and tested for more than 175 years. It 
has not been found wanting. Why, then, 
should we place it in jeopardy or aban- 
don it now? 

Yet, despite this outstanding record of 
achievement, over a period of years which 
covers virtually the entire life of the 
Nation, there are those who would scrap 
the committee system, which is one of 
our cherished traditions that has served 
us effectively for more than a century 
and a half. 

We should not destroy—for the sake 
of political and parliamentary expedi- 
ence—fundamental values that have 
helped to make us great and powerful. 
We damaged the system in 1957, by per- 
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mitting a very important piece of pro- 
posed legislation to come before the Sen- 
ate without committee consideration. 
We let a civil rights bill come up then, 
without hearing any witnesses on the 
measure and without giving the careful 
deliberation which characterizes our 
committee procedures. Now it is pro- 
posed that we commit further damage 
by doing it again. 

In 1957, some of our colleagues may 
have been carried away by emotion and 
the heat of debate. But the Senate made 
the same mistake again on February 26 
last. We have, however, an opportunity 
to correct this error and to revert to the 
tested procedures, customs, and tradi- 
tions which have made the U.S. Senate 
the greatest deliberative body in the 
world. We should consider the pending 
measure carefully and deliberately, and 
do so in accordance with custom, tradi- 
tion, and the rules of the Senate. Let us 
maintain and strengthen the committee 
system and restore order and regularity 
to our proceedings, for if we do not, the 
ensuing confusion, instability, and chaos 
will greatly endanger, if not completely 
destroy, the efficiency and integrity of 
our legislative processes. 

Mr. President, I remind my colleagues 
that there is involved in this controversy 
an additional principle of very great im- 
portance to the people of this Nation. 
The right of citizens to be heard on vital 
legislation—their right to petition their 
representatives in the Congress—should 
not be denied. The bypassing of com- 
mittees in the fashion here proposed im- 
perils that right, and if this practice is 
extensively used, it will destroy it. 

The procedures developed and fol- 
lowed in our committee system are so 
devised as to afford the public—the in- 
dividual citizen—an opportunity to ap- 
pear in support of or in opposition to 
proposed legislation. Aside from the 
fact that the testimony received may be, 
and often is, of considerable value and 
assistance to committees in framing leg- 
islation, these men and women are exer- 
cising an important civil right when 
they appear before our committees. It 
is ironical that some are willing to and 
insist upon denying that right to our 
citizens—their right to be heard by com- 
mittee—on what is claimed to be a civil 
rights bill. How inconsistent can you 
be? Citizen witnesses who appear and 
testify before congressional committees 
are simply exercising their right of peti- 
tion and their right of free speech. It is 
proposed that they be denied that right 
on this bill. Why? 

What is so wrong with the bill that it 
will not stand the test of our precedents 
and our established procedures? 

If we weaken the committee system 
and establish the precedent and the 
practice of bypassing committees, we will 
deprive the American people of a con- 
stitutional right. In so doing, we 
shackle freedom and weaken our democ- 
racy. There is no better way, Mr. Pres- 
ident, in which our citizens can present 
their views in an organized, effective, 
and orderly manner than through their 
testimony before our committees. Writ- 
ing letters to and making requests of in- 
dividual Members of Congress in a wholly 
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inadequate substitute for personal oral 
testimony and the give and take of ques- 
tion and answer proceedings before a 
committee. 

So, Mr. President, let us bear in mind 
the fact that if we tamper with historic 
practice and procedures, and if we do 
not rectify the errors we committed in 
1957, and again on the 26th of February 
of this year, we will greatly weaken our 
system and shake public confidence in 
the integrity of legislation, in us as in- 
dividuals, and in the Congress as an in- 
stitution. We should not permit this to 
happen. ; 

The institution of the Congress is a 
precious separate and equal branch of 
the great Government of our people. We 
should not weaken it. We should not 
abdicate its responsibility. We should 
cling to its obligations and duties and 
perform them as it was intended that we 
should. 

I respectfully submit that H.R. 7152 
must be referred to committee, if we are 
to meet our constitutional responsibili- 
ties to the people of this Nation and 
preserve to them their heritage of a 
right to petition and be heard by their 
elected representatives in the Congress. 

Mr. President, as I indicated in the 
beginning of my remarks, I expect to 
speak again on the issue and question of 
taking up the bill without referring it 
to committee, possibly at the time when 
the motion that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. MorsE] is ex- 
pected to make is pending. But I may 
wish to take the floor again even before 
he makes his motion. 

At this point I should like to read an 
editorial that was published in the 
March 10 issue of the Arkansas Demo- 
crat, one of my home newspapers, which 
I received today. The editorial is po- 
tent. It contains unanswerable and un- 
assailable arguments supporting the 
position that the bill should be referred 
to the committee and the committee 
should not be bypassed. The title of 
the editorial is “Rights Bill a Sarcasm 
on the Constitution.” 

It states as follows: 

[From the Little Rock (Ark.) Democrat, 
Mar. 10, 1964] 
RIGHTS BILL A SARCASM ON THE CONSTITUTION 

You think as the Senate takes up the bat- 
tle over the civil rights bill, of one of the six 
purposes of our National Constitution, as set 
forth in its preamble— To insure domestic 
tranquillity.” 

The bill makes a sarcasm of those words. 
Never in our time has any proposed legisla- 
tion caused such bitterness, shown such divi- 
sion and discord over the land as this one 
has. 

Nor can we recall any legislative attempt 
that was so blatantly misnamed. The bill 
only secondarily deals with civil rights. It 
is primarily a grasp for an enormous sweep 
of Federal power. 

Representative Bruce ALGER, of Texas, 
summed up the truth of the bill when he 
said it was a blueprint for total regimenta- 
tion of the American people. Nor did he 
overemphasize much when he added that this 
one bill would wipe out more basic freedoms 
than all legislative acts of Congress since the 
Constitution was adopted. 

Down the drain would go your right to 
use your own property as you wish. No 
group of families could build a community 


_take about that. 
Senators and back up their opposition before 
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to their own taste and liking. Anybody 
could buy into it, with Federal aid. 

A businessman could no longer build a 
select custom. He would have to serve all 
who came, regardless of the established trade 
he might lose. 

It’s a constitutional principle that private 
property cannot be taken for public use 
without just compensation. But Washing- 
ton, under this bill, could socialize and ruin 
your business and you'd have no recourse. 
An amendment to idemnify such cases was 
beat in the House. 

Employers could no longer make skill, 
ability, and harmony among their workers a 
standard of hiring employees. The bill for- 
bids discrimination—and leaves it to the fed- 
eralists to define the word. 

Federal aid could be shut off if there was 
discrimination with the money, punishing 
the innocent with the guilty—an outrage 
belonging in Russia. 

Oh, yes, this bill has teeth—make no mis- 
Better oppose it to your 


it becomes a requiem to rights which have 
invigorated America. 


Mr. President, I have never been 
prouder of an editorial that I have read 
in one of my State newspapers than I 
am of that which I have just now read. 
I have never read one that contained 
greater truth. I hope that somehow, in 
some way, the feeble but sincere and 
dedicated efforts of those few of us who 
battle here to preserve America in her 
finest traditions will in some way find 
entree to the hearts, minds, and the 
consciences of those who have not been 
listening except to the mob, to the 
crowd, to the groups that now dare to 
demand that, “You do as you are told 
or else we will demonstrate. We will 
violate the law. We will block the 
streets with our bodies. We will move 
into your business, sit there, and pre- 
vent you from carrying on as you have 
a right to do under the liberty guaran- 
teed under the Constitution. We will 
commit many other acts until you sub- 
mit.” 

Is this the land of the free and the 
home of the brave? Let us hope it is, 
and let us hope it remains that way. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I heartily congratulate 
the distinguished Senator from Arkan- 
sas on the speech he has made this 
afternoon. It is one of the ablest and 
most masterly addresses I have been 
privileged to hear in my long years in 
this body. I hope Senators will read 
the compelling arguments the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas has pre- 
sented this afternoon in behalf of send- 
ing the bill to the committee. It has 
been a privilege to be present to hear this 
magnificent address, and I warmly com- 
mend the Senator. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank my distin- 
guished friend from Alabama. I hope 
the debate will continue until every 
Member of this body has had full oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate the virtues or lack 
of virtue, the merits or lack of merit, in 
this measure, in accordance with his own 
lights, his own viewpoints, and his own 
conscience. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
take this opportunity to commend the 
able senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
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McCLELLAN] for the magnificent address 
he has delivered in opposition to the 
so-called civil rights bill. The senior 
Senator from Arkansas is one of the 
ablest lawyers in the Senate. He has 
made a very fine analysis of the bill, 
which I am sure will be helpful to the 
American people. 
A POLITICAL BILL 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, in 
the midst of the debate over the so-called 
civil rights bill, when it is inaccurately 
described by most of the Nation’s press 
as legislation to protect the rights of the 
people of this country, it is refreshing 
indeed to see a spade called a spade. 

All of us who are opposing this vicious 
legislation know it to be politically in- 
spired. Its proponents, if they would 
but admit it, know the same thing. I 
submit that most of the newspapers of 
the United States know that it is polit- 
ically inspired. The citizens of this 
country would know it too, if they do 
not already know it, if the press meas- 
ured up to its responsibility in this re- 
gard. As I stated, it is indeed hearten- 
ing whenever the bill is revealed for what 
it really is. 

The Atlanta Journal, in its lead edi- 
torial of March 10, has done just that. 

“This bill is political,” the Atlanta 
Journal said, and the newspaper went 
en to point out that it is probably worth 
the electoral votes of Illinois, New York, 
and Pennsylvania. 

I commend the editorial to the Senate. 
More than that, I commend it to the 
American people, for it contains a warn- 
ing that we had better heed unless we 
want to risk the forfeiture of our rights 
and liberties. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Make Haste SLOWLY 

This year’s civil rights bill has reached 
the Senate. It passed the House easily. But 
now in the Senate it will be parsed and 
analyzed from here to breakfast. If the past 
is any guide, there may be some compromis- 
ing as well. 

Civil rights bills are comparatively new 
things. The times being what they are, 
they are extremely useful in the science of 
vote gathering. 

This is a political year, so it is logical 
to state that this year’s bill was conceived 
with the election in view, and that many 
of votes cast for or against it will be cast 
with an eye on the electorate rather than 
the merits or demerits of the bill. 

The day is past when southerners could 
join with other conservatives in the Con- 
gress to block the passage of anything so 
revolutionary as this bill. 

But the experience and wisdom of such 
men as Senator RICHARD B. RUSSELL still can 
be counted upon to delay passage and to 


provide a cooling off period so to speak, 
while the country examines the issues. 

This delay is a good thing. This bill gives 
truly extraordinary powers to the Federal 
Government in fields which used to be con- 
sidered the province of States and of in- 
dividuals. 

This bill is political. It is an administra- 
tion bill and probably worth the electoral 
votes of Illinois, New York, and Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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It is a tribute to the power of organized 
minorities. As for the moderate majority, 
which hasn't exerted much national influ- 
ence lately, it may be only a foretaste of 
things to come unless it gets organized, 
too. 

EXPOSING THE SO-CALLED CIVIL RIGHTS BILL 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
issue is now joined over proposed legis- 
lation now before the Senate which is 
labeled “Civil Rights” but which in real- 
ity is a bill investing the Federal Gov- 
ernment with vast dictatorial power to 
strip the American people of their liberty. 

As I have stated before, and as my 
colleague, the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. Russet], has 
pointed out, the American people have 
not been told the truth about this legis- 
lation. If they had, it is my belief that 
they would not allow such iniquities to be 
perpetrated upon them, certainly not in 
the name of civil rights. 

However, there are among us many 
who are endeavoring to make the public 
aware of the far-reaching ramifications 
of this bill. I and my like-minded col- 
leagues in the Senate shall endeavor to 
do so. Also, thankfully, there are other 
agencies which work in this regard. 

One of these is television station 
WRBL in Columbus, Ga., which this 
week launched a series of television edi- 
torials examining the so-called civil 
rights bill and holding it up for everyone 
to see it in all of its evil aspects. 

WRBL-TV is performing an outstand- 
ing public service in this endeavor, and 
it has the commendation of all of us who 
would preserve the individual freedom 
of the people of this country. 

Mr. President, I have received the first 
three editorials in this series, and I com- 
mend them to all the Members of this 
body. I ask unanimous consent that 
these editorials be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[Editorial of WRBL-TV, Mar. 9, 1964] 

A STAND AGAINST THE CIVIL RIGHTS BILL 

The great debate is underway. The US. 
Senate may be about to change the course 
of American life. The civil rights bill that it 
is now considering would place the adminis- 
trative arm of Government in firm control 
over segments of business, education, em- 
ployment, banking—you name it. The 
President, the Attorney General, and various 
appointed Government agencies, would have 
authority in places where our very Constitu- 
tion, up to now, has guaranteed the freedom 
of individual initiative. 

It is the opinion of WRBL-TV that this is 
a bad bill—as would be any revision of the 
bill that might ultimately make an arm of 
Government sovereign over individual initia- 
tive, conscience, or judgment. 

On the surface, this bill purports to insure 
citizens against discrimination. If it were 
merely that, we would have no just cause 
for dissent. If this measure only reinforced 
or clarified the rights guaranteed by the 
Constitution, we could not, in conscience 
oppose it. Many of those promoting the bill, 
and they seem to be in the majority, may 
not be aware that its passage will place un- 
precedented power into the hands of the 
President, the Attorney General he appoints, 
or the agencies he may cause to be created. 

We will try to show you, this week, how 
this legislation usurps rights of every citizen. 
It may look like punitive action against 
segregation. It may look like a boon to the 
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Negro. Itisnot. Ultimately, in the opinion 
of this station, this civil rights bill will con- 
trol both the civil and individual rights of 
all of us. 


[Editorial of WRBL-TV, Mar. 10, 1964] 
CVI RIGHTS BILL AND EMPLOYMENT 


One of the sections of the civil rights bill, 
now before the U.S. Senate, deals with em- 
ployment. Its title is Equal Employment 
Opportunity. The section proclaims that it 
shall be unlawful for an employer to dis- 
criminate against an individual in any way 
with regard to his work or conditions of 
employment because of race, color, religion, 
or national origin. So far, so good. But 
then we get into the fine print of the legisla- 
tion. 

We find, for instance, that the President 
appoints an Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission, A bureau, whose members 
would receive $20,000 a year. They will be 
vested with a tremendous amount of stipu- 
lated and implied power. One way or an- 
other, it becomes the responsibility of this 
commission to determine whether or not an 
employer is being fair and square in his 
employment practices, 

What happens, though, is that such a 
commission is empowered to take away the 
constitutional rights of a man who owns a 
business and whose finances, skill, manage- 
ment, and business ability must make his 
enterprise succeed or fail. In short, the 
right of a private enterprise would be re- 
stricted by intimidation or by actual intimi- 
dation or by actual interference in its han- 
dling of employees. Precedent shows that 
Government bureaus, in these so-called lib- 
eral times, ultimately depart from their role 
as arbitors of the common good and assume 
the role of public conscience, making the 
rules and permitting enterprise to be only 
as free as their notions of freedom wish it 
to be. This potential, alone, should be 
enough to discourage passage of the civil 
rights bill. It is, in the opinion of WRBL- 
TV, unconstitutional to wrest such responsi- 
bilities from the individual. Such power 
must, in the final analysis, punish every man 
regardless of his race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin. 


[Editorial of WRBL-TV, Mar. 11, 1964] 
Civit RIGHTS AND FEDERAL AID 


As the civil rights debate continues up in 
Washington, we find its opponents desper- 
ately trying to expose how the bill is not 
what it sets itself up to be. Righteous 
fighters against discrimination have, to a 
great extent, been blinded in their zeal for 
reform, They fail to relate the bill to its 
future implications, The bill is filled with 
such terms as voting rights, desegregation 
of public education and public facilities and 
with such credible phrases as nondiscrimina- 
tion and equal employment opportunity. 
You can't argue against those titles any more 
than you dare publicly argue against God 
and country. 

But you can—and you must—understand 
the total implications of this legislation. 
You cannot accept it as the one all-inclu- 
sive formula for social justice. 

One segment of the bill says that dis- 
crimination, within any enterprise receiving 
aid from the Federal Government, may not 
be practiced. This Government aid may be 
direct or indirect. The farmer who receives 
subsidies from the Government is directly 
subject. But you or I who may borrow 
money from a bank, are also subject if the 
bank we deal with is a member of the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation. But 
the intolerable aspect of this whole business 
is the fact that a government individual or 
agency will have the exact or the implied 
power to make his own decisions as to 
whether discrimination exists. And if you 
follow the recent rulings of some of our 
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courts, you will find that decisions have, in 
many ways, removed discrimination from one 
and placed equal discrimination upon an- 
other. Consider the numbers of places 
wherein Federal involvement is concerned. 
Almost everywhere. 

This entire bill is fraught with the po- 
tential of creating new balances or imbal- 
ances of discrimination. It will not, in the 
final analysis, clarify the Negroes’ rights, It 
will not enlarge upon the existing rights in- 
herent in our Constitution. It will, instead, 
create a false and untenable standard upon 
which a sacred few will be permitted to build 
a new social order. 


SECTION 22: BASIS FOR EARLY 
LIMITATION OF BEEF IMPORTS 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, in 
testimony yesterday presented to the 
Finance Committee, I called attention to 
the fact that section 22 of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Act of 1937, permitting 
limitation of imports of commodities 
which are being given price supports, is 
now applicable to beef. 

The Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced beef purchases a fortnight ago 
to attempt to lift the depressed price 
levels which have brought serious losses 
to our cattle growers. 

The section of law to which I refer 
authorizes quantitative limits on imports 
when they threaten to materially inter- 
fere with any “loan, purchase or other 
operation” in support of a commodity. 

The cattle price situation is a real 
emergency. Low prices are wiping out 
the capital of a good many growers. The 
solution to the problem will require 
several approaches, which should be un- 
dertaken as rapidly as possible. 

Since it will be some time before my 
testimony and its citation of the situa- 
tion under section 22 will be available 
through the committee, I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. President, to have the text 
of my statement to the Finance Commit- 
tee printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

REGULATION OF THE IMPORTATION OF MEAT 
(Statement of Senator GEORGE McGovern, 
of South Dakota, before the U.S. Senate 

Finance Committee, March 11, 1964, in re- 

gard to Senate amendment 465, proposed 

to be offered to H.R. 1839 by Senator 

MANSFIELD and others) 

Chairman Brno and members of the com- 
mittee, there are several hundred thousand 
producers of cattle and calves, lambs, and 
mutton grateful to you, I am sure, for hold- 
ing these speedy hearings on proposals to 
limit importations of beef, veal, lamb, and 
mutton into the United States. 

As one of those who favors such limita- 
tion, but felt called upon to oppose writing 
a limitation amendment into the wheat and 
cotton bill on the Senate floor last week, lest 
it endanger that bill, as well as the limita- 
tions themselves, I am especially grateful to 
you. It is confirmation of my assurance 
that the Finance Committee would take up 
the problem without unnecessary delay, as it 
has dealt with such problems in the past. I 
then had in mind especially your prompt 
passage some time ago of a resolution direct- 
ing the Tariff Commission to study and re- 
port on the effect of imports on the domestic 
meat industry. That action was reassur- 
ance, if reassurance was needed, that you 
would be prepared to go into this matter 
promptly. 
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Few commodities in the United States are 
of more widespread importance to producers 
than cattle and calves. The geographic 
spread of cattle raising is indicated by the 
fact that more than 10 percent of gross farm 
income in 34 States comes from cattle and 
calves. Twenty-seven of them get more than 
15 percent of income from this source; 20 
get 20 percent; 12 States get 30 percent, and 
9 States get more than 40 percent of all their 
farm income from beef. 

My own State of South Dakota is one of the 
nine high States with 43.2 percent of gross 
farm income from cattle and calves. It is 
also a high lamb and mutton producer. So 
the present low cattle and sheep prices are 
of great concern to me. Totally, livestock 
and products—and this includes pork, poul- 
try, and dairy—account for nearly two-thirds 
of South Dakota's receipts from agriculture, 
which is its biggest business. 

Livestock prices, and a stable livestock in- 
dustry, are not a matter of passing concern 
to our generation of South Dakotans. I al- 
luded to the fact on the Senate floor last 
October that the Department of Agriculture 
has projected a need for expansion of our 
beef herd from 74.3 million head last year 
to 99.5 million head in 1970 to meet domestic 
requirements. At the same time, world meat 
requirements will rise, with opportunities to 
export to Great Britain, Western Europe, 
and such Asian countries as Japan increas- 
ing at a rate comparable to our domestic de- 
mand. These countries, with high popula- 
tion density, do not have the land resources 
to expand meat output sufficiently to fill 
their own needs. In contrast, one of the 
greatest growth opportunities which South 
Dakota has is in livestock production. We 
have great potentialities for increases in 
grass, roughage, and grain production 
through improved water utilization. Thus, 
we have both a present and future stake in 
the prosperity and sound development of the 
livestock industry. 


SOUND INTERNATIONAL TRADE PATTERN 


One of the causes of movement of meat 
to the United States is the high tariff and 
import barriers which confront Australia, 
New Zealand, Argentina, and the minor meat 
exporting countries everywhere except the 
United States. One of the objectives of the 
Kennedy round of GATT negotiations is to 
attempt to persuade some of these countries 
with low meat supplies and consumption to 
remove their barriers. This would mean less 
pressure for entry of meat products into the 
United States. I cannot avoid the belief 
that moderate increases in our import bar- 
riers here are not only fully justified, but well 
advised in terms of both domestic and world 
resource utilization. 


THE LIMITATION PROPOSALS 


The committee is going to hear a number 
of statistical analyses of the importation sit- 
uation from the witnesses who will appear, 
including the Department of Agriculture's 
experts. Last week’s CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
is brim full of them. I shall not indulge in 
many figures. 

I would like to file for your records a re- 
port prepared by the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress a few days 
ago on “U.S. Beef and Veal Imports and the 
Current Livestock Situation.” 

Also, I ask that the committee include in 
its record table I from the November 1963 
issue of the Department of Agriculture publi- 
cation, ‘The Livestock and Meat Situation,” 
which I have asked the Department to bring 
up to date with 1963 totals on imports of 
cattle and calves and beef and veal, and on 
lambs and mutton. 

This table contains data demonstrating 
that the import limitations that are sought 
by the livestock industry and those of us who 
are supporting the proposals before the com- 
mittee are moderate. 
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The USDA puts beef meat imports in 1963 
at 1,678 million pounds. The voluntary 
limitation agreement which the Departments 
of State and Agriculture negotiated, based 
on average imports of the last 2 years, would 
reduce meat imports this year to 1,561 mil- 
lion pounds and allow a 3.7-percent rise in 
the 2 following years. 

The Mansfield amendment 465 in which 
I have joined would reduce beef imports to 
1,199 million pounds based on the 5-year 
average imports to December 31, 1963. The 
Hruska amendment would reduce them an- 
other 155 million pounds to 1,045 million 
pounds by moving the 5-year average back 
a year to end December 31, 1962. 

All of these limitations, as an examination 
of the USDA table shows, are higher than the 
actual imports of beef meat in all but 3 
years since 1950. Exporters to the United 
States will still have a very liberal share of 
the U.S. markets and they may be benefited 
by a little pressure to seek more ent 
markets for their meat in countries which 
do not have the ability to meet their own 
meat needs as does the United States. 

The administration has a very deep con- 
cern with the possible effect which the im- 
position of import quotas on beef, veal, lamb, 
and mutton might have on the Kennedy 
round of GATT negotiations soon to get un- 
derway with a new attempt to lower world 
trade barriers. I share that concern. But 
Iam not at all certain that American action 
val relation to meat imports would not be 

than disruptive. It would 
8 the importance of developing 
gound world trade patterns, which would be 
stable because they are adjusted to real 
needs. 

Heavy importations of products into a 
country with the resources to supply itself 
is not a sound long-term pattern and will 
not prove stable. It will be a source of 
friction and difficulty until adjusted. It 
serves no good purpose to permit such a sit- 
uation to fester. It would be foolish for the 
wheat exporting countries to gear their 
wheat programs to a regular Russian market 
for wheat on a 1963-64 marketing year basis. 
Russia has the resources to supply her own 
wheat needs under a more practical agricul- 
tural system. Mr. Jonathan Garst, who has 
seen her resources firsthand and has fol- 
lowed Soviet agricultural developments 
closely, thinks Russia will be fully self- 
Sapien by 1966 or 1967, including capacity 

carry some exports. For the United 
— and Canada to plan production to 
supply her regularly would be foolish, just 
as it is foolish for Australia and New Zealand 
to become reliant on a disproportionate 
share of the US. market for meat 
which we can produce in excess of our own 
needs for a good many years to come. 


SECTION 22 OF THE AGRICULTURAL MARKETING 
ACT OF 1937 

I would like to submit for inclusion in the 
committee record the text of section 22 of 
the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act 
of 1937. 

This is the section of law which provides 
that when articles are being imported into 
the United States in quantities which render 
ineffective or materially interfere with one 
of our domestic price support programs or 
operations, the President may increase tariffs 
or import quantitative limitations on the 
amount entered into the United States. 
Such limits normally follow a Tariff Com- 
mission investigation but in emergencies 
the President can act immediately to limit 
such imports. 

We are dealing with an emergency which 
threatens the solvency of a great many 
American producers. 

Relief through section 22 for the beef and 
mutton price situation has not been re- 
garded as legally authorized because there 
has been no established cattle, lamb, or mut- 
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ton price support program. However, the 
Department of Agriculture has recently 
undertaken the purchase of beef both for 
school lunch and relief feeding purposes, 
using school lunch and section 32 surplus 
removal funds. Attorneys tell me this 
constitutes a price support operation within 
the meaning of section 22, which mentions 
support by “loan, purchase, or other pro- 
gram or operation undertaken by the De- 
partment of Agriculture.” 

I hope that the committee will look into 
the applicability of the section and possible 
usefulness of action under it as a means of 
early relief from the present depressed live- 
stock markets pending legislative action. 

Adjustment of the import situation is not 
going to cure the cattle price crisis but it 
can be of real assistance. 

Cattlemen and the livestock industry rec- 
ognize that imports are only one of several 
forces depressing the markets. What many 
of them have told me is reflected in an 
excellent discussion of the import problem 
which appeared in the February 21 issue of 
a membership letter by Mr. Hugh Mactier, 
chairman of the River Markets Group, an 
association of central public livestock mar- 
kets along the Missouri River including 
Sioux Falls, Sioux City, and Omaha. 

I would like to read just a brief summary 
excerpt and file the full letter for your 
records. The letter says: 

“The year 1963, and 1964 to date, proved 
most unprofitable for most livestock feeders. 
No single cause may be blamed for this 
situation but numbered among them are 
these contributing factors: 

“1. U.S. cattle numbers are up around 3 
million head as of January 1, 1964. 

“2. Ranchers again failed to cull their 
cowherds and even further increases in num- 
bers seem to be in prospect for 1964. 

“3. Most feeders readily admit that hold- 
ing cattle beyond normal market weight has 
contributed to a tremendous increase in 
beef to 

be Favorable winter weather has brought 
on per day gains that further accentuated 
this tonnage problem so cattle are weighing 
30 to 50 pounds heavier than normal. 

“5. Rapid growth in tonnage of meat im- 
ports.” 

The growth of cattle numbers and pro- 
duction is not entirely a problem of the in- 
dustry’s own making. Low feed prices have 
stimulated a great many feed producers to 
raise a few pigs and fatten a few cattle, 
adding to increased production by regular 
feeders. 

I shared the concern which Senator Jack 
MILLER, of Iowa, and others showed during 
the debate last week over further pressure 
on feed prices from wheat. This is one of 
several reasons that I have been concerned 
by the possibility of large amounts of un- 
supported wheat moving into feed markets. 

Another factor that deserves investigation 
by an appropriate committee is the price 
spread. Farmers got 65 cents of the con- 
sumer dollar in 1954 but this has dropped 
to 55 cents—10 cents less—recently. The 
stimulation to consumption of low consumer 
meat prices has been blunted. The Presi- 
dent’s proposal for a study of vertical in- 
tegration and chain retailing is timely. 

A Umitation on imports would improve 
the outlook for livestock prices further. And 
certainly it is not unreasonable for a nation 
with excessive production of a commodity, 
or commodities, within our own boundaries, 
to ask world neighbors not to add unusual 
additional amounts to an already burden- 
some supply. 

I appreciate the committee’s attention to 
this problem which is so important to my 
State. 

It is my hove that we may, through a 
combination of actions, including final pas- 
sage of H.R. 6196, Federal meat purchases, 
exercise of authority under section 22 if it 
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is applicable, and some discipline within 
the livestock industry itself, strengthen live- 
stock markets promptly, 


SOUTH DAKOTA DISCOVERS 
WORLD'S LARGEST CAVE 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, 
South Dakota is famed for the giant 
busts carved by Gutzon Borglum in the 
granite of Mount Rushmore, the Na- 
tion’s Shrine of Democracy. 

The colossal heads of George Wash- 
ington, Abraham Lincoln, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, and Theodore Roosevelt, which 
draw more than a million visitors each 
year, have become such a symbol of our 
State that I mounted a small reproduc- 
tion of Mount Rushmore on my Senate 
office door. It was an instantly iden- 
tiflable State symbol in the maze of State 
seals that adorn the doors of the Senate 
Office Buildings. 

It proved a popular insignia. Pass- 
ersby stopped to examine it. Six weeks 
ago, one of them admired it so much 
that he, or she, purloined this miniature 
of man’s most monumental sculpture. 
Although I am troubled by my own loss, 
I can well understand what a tempta- 
tion it constituted and I, therefore, am 
able to feel leniency, if not forgiveness, 
toward the unknown thief. 

Furthermore, my loss has been ame- 
liorated by the discovery in South Dakota 
of what now appears to be the most 
magnificent caverns created in this earth 
by the greatest Sculptor of them all, 

I make the announcement to the 
Senate with full knowledge that the 
statement may be challenged by the gen- 
tlemen from New Mexico, who have 
magnificent, if now comparatively mod- 
erately sized caves at the Carlsbad Cav- 
erns in New Mexico, or possibly even by 
the Senators from Nevada, who have 
some beautiful but relatively small caves 
in a proposed Great Basin National Park. 

South Dakota’s claim to what now ap- 
pears surely to be the world’s largest 
and most awe-inspiring caverns is 
based on explorations conducted from 
Jewel Cave National Monument, a 1,245- 
acre area, by Herb and Jan Conn of 
Rapid City, whose tremendous discov- 
eries have attracted other spelunkers, 
and include four cavern formations 
unique in the United States and perhaps 
unique in the world. 

One of them, called logomites,“ con- 
sists of a row of stalagmites, standing 
10 to 12 feet high and covered with 
knobby calcite “popcorn.” They are 
hollow, some with holes through the 
center extending as far as 18 %½ feet into 
the floor of the cave. 

The National Speleological Society 
says it has never heard of any report of 
such formations before. There are 
others similarly unique. 

The enormous size of the caves—still 
only partly explored—has been esti- 
mated from the fact that wind some- 
times moves out of the entrance at 
Jewel Cave at high velocity for as much 
as 3 days continuously. Calculations 
based on the volume of air and tempera- 
ture variations involved indicate caverns 
of at least 1 billion cubic feet and indi- 
cates at least 1,000 miles or more of 
passages. This would be about 20 times 
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larger than any other known caves, in- 
cluding all those in which some of our 
colleagues have taken such pride. 

The exploration of these vast caverns, 
started by the Conns in 1959, has only 
begun. 

Because of dangers involved, even Na- 
tional Park Rangers are barred from the 
new areas and will continue to be until 
new access shafts and developed areas— 
safe for nonprofessional spelunkers— 
can be provided. 

A shaft providing a new entrance into 
a vast formation near the furthest ex- 
treme of present explorations is now 
being studied and may provide both a 
new access area for the public, and a new 
advance base for continuing exploration. 

Several very sizable rooms and forma- 
tions have been found. Penn Station 
is a room 75 feet wide and 175 feet long 
with a 75-foot ceiling. There are known 
larger rooms beyond it, including the 
Meeting Room and the Waiting Room. 
Others include the Frosty Grotto, the 
Main Loft, the Black and Blue Grottos, 
Jasper Cave, the Rat Hole and the Arti- 
fact Room, beyond Tobacco Road. To- 
bacco Road was named for a Trout 
tobacco tin found there dating back to 
1910 and Artifact Room got its name 
from a metal spike, a ball of hand molded 
mud and pages from a 1908 Sears Roe- 
buck catalog found within it—intriguing 
evidence that other earlier spelunkers 
penetrated some of the tunnels in the 
past. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
news article from the Sioux Falls Argus- 
Leader for Monday, March 9, contain- 
ing a few hints of the magnificence of 
these newly explored caverns. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BLACK HILLS’ JEWEL Cave May BE LARGEST IN 
Worip 

Hot Sprincs, S. Dak.—A cave in South 
Dakota's Black Hills, that a few years ago 
was simply a rather small and a not too in- 
teresting hole in the ground, is turning out 
to be a significant geologic find. 

It's also becoming something of a never 
ending odyssey for the husband and wife 
spelunking team of Herb and Jan Conn, who 
have done most of the peril-ridden explora- 
tions. 

The cave is Jewel Cave, part of the 1,264- 
acre Jewel Cave National Monument in the 
rugged Hell's Canyon area in the southwest- 
ern part of the Black Hills. 

The Conns’ explorations, which began in 

1959, have found four formations which are 
unique in the United States, and which may 
be unique in the world. 
They also have mapped 13% miles of new 
passages and have uncovered leads to others 
that will total hundreds of miles under- 
ground and may well be the largest cave on 
earth, 

The Conns make their estimates of size 
based on the windfiow in and out of Jewel 
Cave. 

When the barometer is rising, wind rushes 
into the Jewel labyrinth, and when it falls, 
the wind flows out. Measuring the aperture 
of the cave, the speed of the wind, and the 
length of time it moves in one direction or 
another, makes it possible to estimate cave 
volume. 

Wind has moved out of Jewel at high ve- 
locity for as much as 3 days at a time. 
From this, the Conns have estimated the 
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cave's total volume at 1 billion cubic feet 
of space, which would mean nearly 1,000 
miles of passage. 

The figures on volume are so staggering 
that many cave experts discount them at 
this stage as far too enthusiastic. They say 
Jewel may fall far short of that much space. 
But they admit its size is “tremendous, 
simply tremendous.” And they say it with 
awe. 

Among the four new formations the Conns 
have found are bizarre hollow stalagmites, 
gorgeously beautiful scintillites, hydromag- 
nesite balloons which even Walt Disney 
would hesitate to put in one of his fantasy 
movies, and stalactite and flowstone combi- 
nations growing on crystal covered walls. 


BAN EXPLORATIONS 


At the moment, though, all explorations 
have been banned by direct order of the Na- 
tional Park Service’s Washington headquar- 
ters. 
The cave is strictly off-limits to every- 
body. Even the Conns are included in this 
flat, though they continue to work in the 
cave marking routes they have located so 
far. 

The reason is the extreme danger of the 
cave. 

It wanders in a three-dimensional maze 
over four main levels, and is booby- trapped 
with tricky areas such as the trap door, 
which nature seems to have designed to pro- 
tect the cave from intruders. 

The Conns have had to travel long passages 
pinched down to a mere hand's span. They 
say that one can get hopelessly lost in a mat- 
ter of moments. From the cave's only known 
entrance to the farthermost point of the ex- 
plorations, the Conns say there are more 
than 9,000 combinations of routes. And 
nearly all these routes branch off into areas 
no one has ever been in. 

Even National Park Service rangers have 
been barred from probing the cave. NPS au- 
thorities say any injury incapacitating a per- 
son—even as slight as a sprained arm or 
leg—could be fatal because of the extreme 
difficulty of sending in rescue teams. 

The best any rescuers could do—provided 
they could even locate the victim—would be 
to shoot him full of morphine and drag him 
out, perhaps breaking bones on the way out. 
So says Jeff Lombard, superintendent of 
Wind Cave National Park at Hot Springs, 
S. Dak. Lombard also has jurisdiction over 
Jewel Cave, some 35 miles from his head- 
quarters. 

TO DEVELOP TOURS 


After a new entrance is cut from the sur- 
face into the furthermost explored areas, ex- 
plorations will be resumed, and tours de- 
veloped through some of the exotic new 
rooms with the new formations and cathe- 
dral-like dimensions. 

How soon the new entrance will be cut de- 
pends on congressional appropriations for 
the work. 

The geologic characteristics of the Black 
Hills area point to vastness yet untouched 
inside Jewel. Indeed, the cave may escape 
South Dakota and run well into Wyoming in- 
side a limestone shelf. It may also connect 
to Wind Cave. 

There are dozens of caves in the Black 
Hills—Wind, Rushmore, Crystal, Wonderland, 
Sitting Bull, Bethlehem, Wildcat, Stagebarn, 
etc.—and Lombard thinks there is a possi- 
bility they were all joined before water 
cutting valleys separated them. 

Jewel Cave was first discovered by gold 
prospectors in 1900, and turned over to the 
National Park Service as a national monu- 
ment area in 1933. 

With Wind Cave National Park nearby and 
much more developed, the NPS used Jewel 
Cave for primitive tours that covered about 
900 feet and lasted about an hour and 15 
minutes. 
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In 1958 and 1959, the underground bound- 
aries of Jewel began to be extended when a 
number of rangers made new surveys. 

The Conns, who live in Custer, became in- 
terested when one of their ranger friends in- 
vited them on some of the explorations. As 
they worked with the rangers in the earlier 
explorations, they became hooked by the 
cave and the constant satisfaction of dis- 
covery. 

The Conns’ wry humor is marked in names 
they've given the rooms and passages—fun 
Burn Haven, Eerie Boulevard, the Squeegee 
Room, Long Winded Passage, Thin Man's 
Misery, the Einstein Tube (which goes 
through a visible floor level to one unseen, or 
into the “fourth dimension”), Treasure Aisle, 
etc. 

Some of the names follow this close de- 
scription, such as the Snow Bowl which is 
vivid with aragonite frostwork so delicately 
hung from the walls and ceiling that even 
the slight heat of the carbide lamps causes 
it to shower to the floor in deep layers. 

Some are a bit more esoteric, such as the 
Sewing Room, which boasts gypsum crystal 
needles in huge clumps, with some in- 
dividual needles 2 feet long. 

Some rooms have very respectable dimen- 
sions. The hub is over 250 feet long and 
more than 150 feet wide, and its “spokes” 
radiate into a series of passages. 


STRANGE STALAGMITES 


On March 1, 1963, the Conns found a long 
row of strange and quite large stalagmites, 
covered with a knobby calcite “popcorn,” 
and standing 10 to 12 feet high in a rough 
line. 

These had large fluted holes through them, 
open at the top, with some of the holes ex- 
tending as much as 18% feet into the floor 
below. 

The National Speleological Society said it 
had never had any such formations reported 
before. 

The National Park Service dubbed them 
“logomites” because of their resemblance to 
a hollow log. 

The “scintillites” were the first unusual 
formation the Conns discovered, They are 
groups of red helictites covered with a spar- 
kling layer of tiny quartz crystals. They are 
unique in the United States, and may be 
unique in the world. 

In July 1962, the Conns made another 
find—a wet room beneath a stream bed was 
completely covered with hundreds of silvery 
hydromagnesite balloons. “It looked as if 
somebody had plastered the walls with bub- 
ble gum,” Jan said. 

The balloons have a shell only about a 
thousandth of an inch thick, and resemble 
either a balloon or cocoon, Even stranger 
than their weird appearance is that while 
most of them appear to be inflated, some 
have collapsed, as if a gas had escaped from 
them. These, too, had never been reported 
before to the National Speleological Society. 

What a large assault by a corps of profes- 
sional geologists and spelunkers will force 
Jewel to reveal is a matter for speculation. 
What has been found so far makes Jewel one 
of the most exciting and beautiful caves in 
America. If any cave can outdo superlatives, 
Jewel seems the most likely candidate. 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
have requested appropriate agencies to 
prepare legislation to authorize the re- 
designation of Jewel Cave National 
Monument as a national park if that is 
appropriate, to expand boundaries to 
provide for new entrances into this un- 
derground wonderland for public access, 
and to authorize development to expedite 
the finest and best utilization of what 
appears certainly destined to become the 
outs national cavern attraction. 
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South Dakota, the land of infinite 
variety, will soon add the superlative 
attraction of the subterranean world to 
the many existing rewards already 
awaiting visitors. 


SOUTH DAKOTA COOPERATIVE AS- 
SOCIATION SUPPORTS TRUTH-IN- 
PACKAGING BILL 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, Sen- 
ators are well aware of the important 
work the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart] is doing on the truth-in-packag- 
ing legislation. 

I am pleased to have the Senator call 
my attention to a letter he has received 
in support of this bill from the South 
Dakota Association of Cooperatives. 
This organization has long been actively 
interested in legislation designed to pro- 
tect consumers. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
letter printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

SOUTH DAKOTA, 
ASSOCIATICN OF COOPERATIVES, 
Huron, S. Dak., February 18, 1964. 
Hon, PHILIP A. HART, 
Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Hart: I am happy to know 
that there have been some encouraging devel- 
opments recently relative to the truth-in- 
packaging legislation. 

On behalf of our member cooperatives, I 
am happy to say we are on record in support 
of the legislation which you introduced in 
the Senate some time ago. The position of 
our members is embodied in the following 
resolution: 


22. DECEPTIVE PACKAGING OF CONSUMER GOODS 


“Whereas deceptive packaging practices en- 
gaged in by producers of consumer goods are 
costing the American consumer untold dol- 
lars; and 

“Whereas existing laws are inadequate to 
correct the situation: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the South Dakota Associa- 
tion of Cooperatives supports passage of the 
truth-in-packaging bill, as embodied in Sen- 
ate bill 387 introduced by Senator Harr, and 
House of Representatives No. 2382, introduced 
by Representative CELLER.” 

We are gratified by the President's genuine 
interest in this area and wish you the best 
of everything in your continued efforts on 
behalf of consumers. If at any time we can 
be of any service, I hope you will feel com- 
pletely free to call upon us. 

Sincerely, 
LLOYD A. ERNST, 
Executive Secretary. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


[No. 78 Leg.] 
Aiken Carlson Eastland 
Bartlett Case Ellender 
Beall Church Ervin 
Bennett Clark Fong 
Bible Cooper Gore 
Boggs Curtis Gruening 
Burdick Dirksen Hart 
Byrd, Va. d Hayden 
Byrd, W. Va. Dominick Hickenlooper 
Cannon Douglas Hill 
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Hruska McNamara Russell 
Humphrey Metcalf Saltonstall 
Inouye Miller Scott 

Javits Monroney Simpson 
Johnston Morse Smathers 
Jordan, N.C. Morton Smith 
Jordan,Idaho Moss Sparkman 
Keating Mundt Stennis 
Kuchel Nelson Talmadge 
Lausche Neuberger Thurmond 
Long, Mo. Pastore Tower 

Long, La. Pearson Walters 
Magnuson Pell Williams, N.J 
Mansfield Prouty Williams, Del. 
McClellan Proxmire Young, N. Dak. 
McGovern Ribicoff Young, Ohio 
McIntyre Robertson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of Mr. MANSFIELD that the 
Senate proceed to consider the bill (H.R. 
7152) to enforce the constitutional right 
to vote, to confer jurisdiction upon the 
district courts of the United States to 
provide injunctive relief against discrim- 
ination in public accommodations, to au- 
thorize the Attorney General to institute 
suits to protect constitutional rights in 
public facilities and public education, to 
extend the Commission on Civil Rights, 
to prevent discrimination in federally as- 
sisted programs, to establish a Commis- 
sion on Equal Employment Opportunity, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. ROBERTSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent, without losing 
my right to the floor, that I may yield 
to the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THuRMoND] to make a few 
insertions in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SUPPORT OF NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST 
FOR CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLA- 
TION 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
Monday, March 2, 1964, I called to the 
attention of the Senate at page 4126 of 
the Reccrp, a copy of a letter which of- 
ficials of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ wrote on February 
5, 1964, in an effort to lobby for ap- 
proval of a “strong” civil rights bill 
“with FEPC and public accommoda- 
tions.“ I pointed out at the time that 
judging from the tenor of the letter, this 
action on behalf of the NCC constituted 
a violation of the internal revenue laws 
of this country which prohibit tax- 
exempt organizations from trying to in- 
fluence legislative action while enjoying 
the privileges of tax-exempt status. 

In making my comments on the Sen- 
ate floor, I stated that I would call the 
copy of the letter from the National 
Council of Churches to the attention of 
the distinguished chairman of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee and the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion, the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
BYRD], for his study and consideration. 
Today I have received a reply to my let- 
ter to the senior Senator from Virginia. 
He enclosed a copy of a study which he 
had the chief of staff of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation, 
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Mr. Colin Stam, make of the NCC letter 
and the relevant provisions of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code. 

Mr. President, Mr. Stam is generally 
regarded as the top technical tax expert 
in this country. After serving in the 
Internal Revenue Service for many years, 
Mr. Stam came to Capitol Hill in 1927 
to assist the Congress in writing tax 
legislation. In 1938, he became chief 
of staff of this important joint commit- 
tee. In fact, Mr. President, Mr. Stam 
was a top committee staff member in 
1934 when the prohibition against reli- 
gious, educational, and charitable or- 
ganizations engaging in propaganda or 
lobbying activities was added to the tax 
laws by the Revenue Act of 1934. 

In his study of the NCC letter and 
the applicable law, Mr. Stam reached 
the following conclusion on the legisla- 
tive history of the Revenue Act of 1934 
as concerns the letter of the National 
Council of Churches in lobbying for the 
civil rights legislation: 


The tenor of this discussion indicates it 
was the intent of the Congress that the new 
lobbying test be rigidly construed. A strict 
construction of the provision in applying it 
to the National Council of the Churches of 
Christ may place its exemption in jeopardy. 


I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that Mr. Stam’s study be printed 
in the Recorp at this point in my re- 
marks, together with the NCC letter 
dated February 5, 1964. 

I am forwarding a copy of this study 
to the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, requesting that appropriate action 
be taken to enforce the law in accord 
with the intention of the Congress when 
this prohibition against lobbying activ- 
ities by tax-exempt organizations was 
written into the Internal Revenue Code 
by the Congress. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
INTERNAL REVENUE TAXATION, 
Washington, D.C., March 10, 1964. 
Hon. Harry F. BYRD, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR BYRD: I am replying to the 
attached letter (and its enclosure) which 
you received from Senator THURMOND. It 
concerns the question as to whether the 
National Council of the Churches of Christ 
is operating beyond the purposes for which 
its exemption was granted so that its ex- 
empt status would be jeopardized. Spe- 
cifically, do the lobbying activities of the 
National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in connection with the pending civil rights 
bill violate its tax exempt status? 

Senator THURMOND enclosed a copy of his 
remarks in the Senate on March 2, 1964, 
including a letter from the National Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ addressed to 
“Executives of State Councils of Churches; 
Other Interested Persons.” This letter in- 
dicates the steps which might be taken 
to further the progress of the civil rights 
bill in the Congress. 

It is true that lobbying or political activi- 
ties in general are inconsistent with the 
purposes for which income tax exemptions 
are granted. The law prohibits religious, 
charitable, or educational organizations from 
engaging in substantial lobbying activities 
without forfeiting their exemption. Sec- 
tion 501(c)(3) of the Internal Revenue Code 
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(this is the applicable statute for describing 
religious organizations which qualify for 
income tax exemption) reads as follows: 

“(3) Corpo ations, and any community 
chest, fund, or foundation, organized and 
operated exclusively for religious, charitable, 
scientific, testing for public safety, literary, 
or educational purposes, or for the p even- 
tion of cruelty to children or animals, no 
part of the net earnings of which inures to 
the benefit of any private shareholder or 
individual, no substantial part of the activ- 
ities of which is carrying on propaganda, or 
otherwise attempting to influence legisla- 
tion, and which does not participate in, or 
intervene in (including the publishing or 
distributing of statements), any political 
campaign on behalf of any candidate for 
public office.” 

This statute requires the organization to 
be both “organized and operated” for the 
stated exempt purposes, but ‘provides no 
definition of these terms. 

The Treasury regulations offer little help 
in applying the statute. With respect to the 
organizational test, the regulations (1.501 
(e) (3)-1(b) (3)) state: 

“(3) Authorization of legislative or polit- 
ical activities. An organization is not or- 
ganized exclusively for one or more exempt 
purposes if its articles expressly empower 
it— 

“(1) To devote more than an insubstantial 
part of its activities to attempting to influ- 
ence legislation by propaganda or otherwise; 
or 

“(ii) Directly or indirectly to participate 
in, or intervene in (including the publishing 
or distributing of statements), any political 
campaign on behalf of or in opposition to any 
candidate for public office; or 

“(ill) To have objectives and to engage in 
activities which characterize it as an ‘action’ 
organization as defined in paragraph (c) (3) 
of this section. 

“The terms used in subdivisions (i), (ii), 
and (iii) of this subparagraph shall have the 
meanings provided in paragraph (c)(3) of 
this section.” 

With respect to the operational test, the 


regulations (1.501(c)(3)-—1(c)(3)) read in 
part as follows: 
“(3) ‘Action’ organizations. (1) An or- 


ganization is not operated exclusively for 
one or more exempt purposes if it is an 
‘action’ organization as defined in subdivi- 
sions (ii), (iii), or (iv) of this subparagraph. 

“(ii) An organization is an ‘action’ organi- 
zation if a substantial part of its activities is 
attempting to influence legislation by prop- 
aganda or otherwise. For this purpose, an 
organization will be regarded as attempting 
to influence legislation if the organization— 

“(a) Contacts, or urges the public to con- 
tact, members of a legislative body for the 
purpose of proposing, supporting, or oppos- 
ing legislation; or 

“(b) Advocates the adoption or rejection 
of legislation. 

“The term ‘legislation’, as used in this sub- 
division, includes action by the Congress, by 
any State legislature, by any local council or 
similar governing body, or by the public in a 
referendum, initiative, constitutional amend- 
ment, or similar procedure. An organiza- 
tion will not fail to meet the operational 
test merely because it advocates, as an in- 
substantial part of its activities, the adop- 
tion or rejection of legislation.” 

Thus, the exempt status of an organization 
such as that referred to by Senator THUR- 
MOND must be determined on the basis of 
the facts and circumstances of the particular 
ease. Unfortunately, we do not have suffi- 
cient knowledge of the other activities of 
the National Council of the Churches of 
Christ to measure whether its lobbying ef- 
forts are substantial“. However, the letter 
included by Senator THuRMoND does suggest 
the National Council is playing a vigorous 
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and substantial role in urging enactment of 
the civil rights bill. 

The prohibition against these religious, 
educational, and charitable organizations en- 
gaging in propaganda or lobbying activities 
was added to the tax law by the Revenue Act 
of 1934. The same prohibition applied in 
determining tax exemption and in determin- 
ing whether the organization was qualified 
to receive tax deductible contributions. 
Senator Harrison, in explaining the amend- 
ment to the Senate, stated the belief of the 
Finance Committee that there should be no 
charitable contribution deduction for or- 
ganizations which influence legislation and 
carry On propaganda. He stated: 

“I may say to the Senate that the atten- 
tion of the Senate committee was called to 
the fact that there are certain organizations 
which are receiving contributions in order 
to influence legislation and carry on propa- 
ganda The committee thought there ought 
to be an amendment which would stop that, 
so that is why we have put this amendment 
in the bill.” 

Senator La Follette stated at the same 
time: 

“In my opinion, we shall never get away 
from abuses or mistakes of administration 
so far as contributions to organizations of 
this character are concerned until all con- 
tributors are deprived of exemptions from 
the payment of income tax on contributions 
made to these organizations.” (CoNnGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD, vol. 78, p. 5959.) 

The tenor of this discussion indicates it 
was the intent of the Congress that the new 
lobbying test be rigidly construed. A strict 
construction of the provision in applying it 
to the National Council of the Churches of 
Christ may place its exemption in jeopardy. 

Sincerely yours, 
CoLIN F. Stam, 
Chief of Staff. 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE 
CHURCHES OF CHRIST, 
New York, N.Y., February 5, 1964. 
Executives of State councils of churches; 
other interested persons. 

Dear FRIENDS: Congratulations to you and 
all of the people in your State whose sup- 
port has made it possible for the civil rights 
bill to reach the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

There are now a number of things for us 
to do: 

1. Ask those who have been working on 
the civil rights bill in your communities to 
watch the progress of the bill and be pre- 
pared to contact their Congressmen to sup- 
port passage of a strong bill with FEPC and 
public accommodations. They can tell from 
the progress of the bill in the House whether 
a barrage of telegrams, telephone calls, and 
even visits to their respective Congressmen 
may be useful. 

2. Our own representative in Washington, 
James Hamilton, and others working on the 
legislation expect the Senate to be our major 
problem. A filibuster is likely. Watch the 
newspapers for any indication of when the 
bill will reach the Senate. 

3. Be prepared, at the time the bill is an- 
nounced to reach the Senate, to have delega- 
tions ready from your State to come to 
Washington in as large numbers as possible. 

4. We plan round-the-clock church serv- 
ices in Washington at the time the bill comes 
to the floor of the Senate and during any 
filibuster which develops. 

5. Will you send us a list of clergymen 
whom you know would be willing to serve 
as a kind of preaching mission in our church 
services in Washington at the time of the 
filibuster. 

6. The moment the bill is announced to 
reach the Senate, a massive letter writing 
campaign will be necessary. Remind every- 
one that their letters, telephone calls, and 
visits have made the progress of the bill 
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possible. Official Washington leaders have 
said to us that it is largely the church which 
has made the legislation move forward. 

Congratulations again, for each person 
who wrote a letter, sent a message, or inter- 
viewed a Senator or Congressman truly is the 
church. 

Whenever we do things in an orderly law- 
ful fashion it encourages all people. There- 
fore, the legislation has more importance 
than the placing of a law on the statute 
books, The passage of such a bill indicates 
our belief that America can still accomplish 
things in an orderly fashion. 

Please let us have your list of ministers 
as soon as possible. We hope you will also 
report any progress in the mobilization of 
the people of your State. 

Cordially yours, 
ROBERT W. SPIKE, 
Executive Director. 
ANNA ARNOLD HEDGEMAN, 
Coordinator, Special Events. 


BIPARTISAN CIVIL RIGHTS NEWS 
LETTERS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
earlier today there was a little friendly 
discussion about one of the most im- 
portant publications which has ema- 
nated from anywhere in recent years, en- 
titled “Bipartisan Civil Rights News Let- 
ters.” I should like to announce to 
friend and foe alike, Republican and 
Democrat, that News Letter No. 3, dated 
March 12, 1964, prepared under the co- 
authorship of the Senator from Califor- 
nia [Mr. KucHEL] and the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], is now 
available. We are having difficulty 
keeping up with the demand for this 
unusually accurate document, but we 
shall be more than happy to supply it. 
The first paragraph is entitled A Mixed 
Record of Quorum Calls.” The second 
paragraph is entitled Making a Posi- 
tive Case for Civil Rights.” The third 
paragraph is entitled “Was President 
Kennedy Opposed to Title VI?” The 
fourth paragraph is entitled “The Con- 
stitutional Basis for Title I.” 

I believe all Senators will find it to be 
very helpful. I wish also to announce 
that if anyone wishes to have equal time, 
there is space on the back of it for the 
opposition. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the three newsletters be print- 
ed in the Recorp at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the news- 
letters were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

BIPARTISAN CIVIL RIGHTS NEWSLETTER No. 1, 
Marcy 10, 1964 

The Senate bipartisan leadership support- 
ing the civil rights bill (H.R. 7152), headed 
by Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY for the Demo- 
crats, with Senator THOMAS KUCHEL, repre- 
senting the Republicans, will circulate 
among all interested Senators a newsletter 
outlining principal developments relating to 
the progress of this legislation. This news- 
letter will help keep Senators and their staff 
members fully informed on the civil rights 
bill and will be prepared whenever the cir- 
cumstances warrant—daily, if necessary. 

1. Current status of H.R. 7152: The House- 
passed civil rights bill is currently on the 
Senate Calendar, Order No. 854. It is the 
hope of the bipartisan leadership to motion 


successfully H.R. 7152 from the calendar 
this week and make it the pending business. 
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As expected, the opponents of H.R. 7152 
did not want the motion to consider the bill 
offered during the morning hour when such 
a motion would have been nondebatable. 
Instead the seldom-used procedure of read- 
ing the Senate Journal in full and offering 
amendments to the Journal occupied the 
Senate until the hour of 2 o’clock had passed 
and the morning hour had terminated. At 
that point a motion to consider H.R, 7152 
became a debatable motion. Since the Sen- 
ate recessed yesterday, this motion offered 
by the majority leader is currently before the 
Senate and will be debated by the opponents 
of the bill for an undetermined period of 
time. It is not the intention of the leader- 
ship to debate fully the merits of the bill at 
this juncture but to reserve such discussion 
until the bill itself is pending before the 
Senate. 

2. Need to maintain quorums during civil 
rights debate: The principal burden resting 
with each Senator will be to respond 
promptly to quorum calls whenever they 
occur. From now on, every quorum call will 
be a live quorum. Every Senator should re- 
port immediately to the Senate floor when 
two bells are heard. 

Both Democratic and Republican civil 
rights supporters are establishing a system 
to maintain quorums throughout the debate. 
Last week Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Democratic floor manager of H.R. 7152, sent 
a letter to a number of Democratic Senators 
advising them of the need to maintain quo- 
rums and requesting their full cooperation. 
In order to foresee conflicts as far ahead as 
possible, it is again requested that these 
Democratic Senators forward to Senator 
HUMPHREY a list of out-of-town engagements 
for the next 2 months, ranked according to 
priority. These lists should be sent to 8-118, 
Capitol, marked to the attention of Pauline 
Moore. A master chart listing out-of-town 
engagements will be maintained in 8-118. 
If the absence of a Senator on a particular 
day means that a quorum will not be pres- 
ent, that Senator will be asked to secure a 
replacement for that day Democrats are 
committed to produce 36 Senators daily; Re- 
publicans have a quota of 15. Additional in- 
formation on the quorum situation will be 
included in subsequent newsletters. 

3. Telephone call system on quorums: In 
order to produce a quorum in as short a time 
as possible, the Democratic leadership has 
established a special telephone communica- 
tion system with a number of Democratic 
Offices. Republican leaders are currently set- 
ting up a similar arrangement. 

The following Democratic staff persons 
have assumed the responsibility for calling 
their assigned offices: Jerry Brady (Senator 
CuurcH), Winston Turner (Senator KEN- 
NEDY), James Keefe (Senator MCINTYRE), 
Edwin Winge (Senator McNamara), Gale 
Fitzgerald (Senator MUSKIE), and Warren 
Sawall (Senator NELSON). The full cooper- 
ation of those Democratic offices called by 
one of these persons is essential in produc- 
ing quorums quickly and efficiently. It is 
strongly urged that each office know the 
precise whereabouts of their Senator so that 
he or she can be informed immediately of a 
quorum call. There will be periodic live 
quorunfs whenever the Senate is in session. 

4. Examination of argument concerning 
inclusion of private clubs raised by Senator 
Russet. Senator Russet, contends that, 
because of the “circuitous” language of the 
bill, practically every private club in the 
United States will be affected by the public 
accommodations provisions of the bill and 
that, therefore, they will no longer have 
control over the selection of their members 
or guests. In the opinion of the legislation's 
supporters, this interpretation of the bill is 
incorrect. The bill has no effect on the 
membership of private clubs or the ordinary 
operation of their rules regarding guests. 

Apparently the basis for the Senator’s posi- 
tion is that most private clubs feed members 
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and guests of members. Since they do so, 
he contends, they are restaurants which af- 
fect commerce within the meaning of the 
bill, and that, therefore, all of the provisions 
of the bill relating to public accommodations 
are applicable to private clubs. This con- 
clusion is incorrect. The eating facilities of 
private clubs which serve club members and 
guests are not places of public accommoda- 
tion within the meaning of the bill because 
they do not serve the general public. 

This point is established by subsection (e) 
of section 201 which expressly exempts clubs 
except to the extent that they make their 
facilities “available to the customers or pa- 
trons of an establishment within the scope 
of subsection (b)! —I.e., a hotel, motel or 
similar establishment listed in subsection 
(b). All this means, for example, is that if 
a country club makes arrangements with a 
covered hotel under which club privileges 
are made available to the patrons of the 
hotel, the club cannot discriminate among 
the guests of the hotel on the ground of race, 
color, religion, or national origin. This is 
the one and only way private clubs are af- 
fected by the public accommodations pro- 
visions of the bill. 

BIPARTISAN CIVIL RIGHTS NEWSLETTER No. 2, 
Marcu 11, 1964 


(This newsletter will help to keep Sena- 
tors and their staff members fully informed 
on the civil rights bill. It will be prepared 
and circulated whenever circumstances war- 
rant—daily if necessary.) 

1. An excellent start on quorum calls: Sen- 
ate supporters of civil rights responded 
speedily to three quorum calls during Tues- 
day’s debate. The average length of time 
required to assemble a quorum was 13 min- 
utes. Responding promptly to quorum calls 
will be the principal individual respon- 
sibility of each Senator. Tuesday's fine per- 
formance demonstrated the effectiveness of 
the Republican and Democratic communica- 
tion systems. 

The two main principles of success on 
quorum calls are: (A) Every quorum call 
will be a live quorum; thus Senators should 
go to the floor when two bells are heard. 
(B) Floor leaders should know Senators’ 
plans for out-of-town engagements in the 
next 2 months. Democratic Senators are 
asked to send a list of their out-of-town 
schedule, ranked according to the importance 
of engagements, to 5-118, attention Pauline 
Moore. 

2. Fallacies in Senator STENNIS’ discussion 
of public accommodations: On Tuesday Sena- 
tor STENNIS attacked the constitutionality 
of title II. He said that the 14th amendment 
does not provide a basis for a prohibition of 
discrimination in public accommodations be- 
cause it deals only with State action, and re- 
ferred to the civil rights cases decision of 
1883 to support his contention. There are 
two fallacies in his argument: (A) The pres- 
ent title II is based on the 14th amendment 
only when discrimination or segregation by 
an enumerated establishment is supported by 
State action. Subsection (b) of section 201 
defines State action for the purposes of title 
II. It covers racial discrimination or segre- 
gation which: 

(1) is carried on under color of any law, 
statute, ordinance or regulation; or (2) is 
carried on under color of any custom or 
usage required or enforced by officials of the 
State or political subdivision thereof; or (3) 
is required by action of a State or political 
subdivision thereof. 

(B) In the second place, the 14th amend- 
ment is one of two alternate constitutional 
bases for title II. The other constitutional 
base is the commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion. The Supreme Court said, in National 
Labor Relations Board v. Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation, that “The fundamental 
principle is that the power to regulate com- 
merce is the power to enact ‘all appropriate 
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legislation for its protection and advance- 
ment.’” This clearly gives Congress the 
power to legislate to remove impediments to 
interstate commerce. 

One of the most important impediments 
to the free flow of interstate commerce, 
which includes travel, is the difficulty that 
Negroes experience in finding places to eat 
and sleep when they travel. Senator STEN- 
NIs claimed that the Howard Johnson case 
put the regulation of restaurants outside the 
authority of Congress under the commerce 
clause. This is incorrect. The only thing 
decided by the Howard Johnson case is that 
the commerce clause does not by itself bar 
discrimination by restaurants. The court in 
no way passed on the power of Congress to 
legislate in this field. The case was decided 
when there was no Federal legislation on 
racial discrimination in public accommoda- 
tions, thus it is not a test of Congress’ power. 

Senator STENNIS objected to applying the 
commerce clause to a restaurant, hotel, or 
other establishment which, by itself, does 
not have a crucial impact on interstate com- 
merce. But obviously the sum total impact 
of a number of trivial acts will be crucial. 
For this reason the Supreme Court decided, 
in Wickard v. Filburn, that the important 
test was the cumulative influence of many 
acts, not the effect of a single act in isola- 
tion. This principle was more recently af- 
firmed in the Reliance Fuel case, and it 
clearly supports the constitutionality of 
title II's use of the commerce clause to bar 
racial discrimination in public accommoda- 
tions. 

BIPARTISAN CIVIL RIGHTS NEWSLETTER No. 3, 
Manch 12, 1964 

(This newsletter will help to keep Sena- 
tors and their staffs fully informed on the 
civil rights bill. It will be circulated when- 
ever circumstances warrant—daily, if nec- 
essary.) 

1. A mixed record on quorum calls: Early 
Wednesday afternoon, civil rights supporters 
responded so quickly that a quorum call took 
only 10 minutes. But when a second call was 
made at 6:25, it took fully an hour to assem- 
ble a quorum. This was a very disappointing 
performance. It had been announced that 
the Senate would stay in session until 8 p.m. 
and quorum calls are a favorite tactic of the 
opposition. They should be expected and 
therefore it is important that Senators stay 
in readiness to return to the Chamber as 
long as the Senate is in session. Long 
quorum calls do more to lose the civil rights 
battle than any argument of the opposition. 

2. Making a positive case for civil rights: 
As Senators HUMPHREY, KUCHEL, and JAVITS 
announced, civil rights Senators plan to 
make a detailed, title-by-title exposition of 
the bill. In making this announcement, 
Senator HumpnHrey remarked that “support- 
ers will not, cannot, and should not content 
ourselves with merely listening to the opposi- 
tion. We must state our case as well.” It is 
hoped that this procedure will structure the 
debate by focusing attention on one title at 
a time. Each title will be discussed by a 
Republican and a Democratic Senator. Title 
I, on voting rights, will be discussed by Sen- 
ators Hart and KEATING. Title II, on public 
accommodations, by Senators Hruska and 
Macnuson; title III, on desegregation of 
public. facilities, by Senators Javirs and 
Morse; title IV, on education, by Senators 
Cooper and DoveLAs; title V. on the Civil 
Rights Commission, by Senators Lone, of 
Missouri, and Scort; title VI, on nondis- 
crimination in federally assisted programs, by 
Senators Corron and Pastore; title VII, on 
equal employment opportunity, by Senators 
Case and CLARK; titles VIII to XI, by Sena- 
tor Dopp and one or more Republicans. 

3. Was President Kennedy opposed to title 
VI? It has been alleged that because the late 
President Kennedy rejected a suggestion to 
cut off all Federal aid to Mississippi, he was 
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opposed to title VI, which deals with racial 
discrimination in federally assisted pro- 
grams, Title VI is not a departure from Pres- 
ident Kennedy’s views. He said that he was 
opposed to “a general wholesale cutoff of Fed- 
eral expenditures, regardless of the purpose 
for which they were being spent.” Title VI 
does not take this approach.. The only au- 
thority under title VI is to cut off Federal 
assistance, as a last resort, for the specific 
program in which there is discrimination. 
Assistance for one program cannot be cut off 
because there is discrimination in another 
program. 

4. The constitutional basis for title I: Yes- 
terday, it was contended that title I uncon- 
stitutionally interferes with the right of 
States to establish qualifications for voters. 
It is concerned with the fair administration 
of whatever qualifications are set by the 
States. This is to be accomplished by several 
provisions. First, title I says expressly that 
voter qualifications are to be administered 
without discrimination. Second, it pre- 
cludes disqualification of voters for mistakes 
that are not relevant to the question of 
whether the applicant is actually qualified. 
Third, it provides that if a State uses literacy 
tests, they must be administered in writing. 
Finally, the title establishes a rule of evi- 
dence: if literacy is a qualification for voting, 
a person with a sixth-grade education will be 
presumed to be literate unless the State 
demonstrates the contrary in court. 

The authority of States to set voting quali- 
fications is subject to the provisions of the 
14th and 15th amendments. Title I is con- 
cerned with covert means of denying the 
right to vote, and as such is clearly support- 
ed by the Supreme Court, which held that 
“sophisticated as well as simple-minded 
modes of discrimination” are forbidden. 
(Lane y. Wilson, 307 U.S. 268.) 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of Mr. MansFIetp that the 
Senate proceed to consider the bill (H.R. 
7152) to enforce the constitutional right 
to vote, to confer jurisdiction upon the 
district courts of the United States to 
provide injunctive relief against discrim- 
ination in public accommodations, to au- 
thorize the Attorney General to institute 
suits to protect constitutional rights in 
public facilities and public education, to 
extend the Commission on Civil Rights, 
to prevent discrimination in federally as- 
sisted programs, to establish a Commis- 
sion on Equal Employment Opportunity, 
and for other purposes. i 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
this morning a lovely lady in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Mrs. Robert Bachman, 
who has served with distinction as presi- 
dent general of the United Daughters of 
the Confederacy, sent me a miniature 
Confederate flag. I wear it as I speak 
today in defense of a still-cherished 
principle of government in the South— 
the rights of the Southern States. 

When I wear this flag in the lapel of 
my coat, it does not symbolize that I 
plan to secede from the Union. There 
was nothing in the Constitution which 
prohibited a State from seceding from 
the Union. In fact, on one occasion, 
over the tax on whiskey, Pennsylvania 
threatened to secede. Other States 
threatened to secede. Unfortunately 
that issue was settled at Appomattox. 
The North said: “We will not let you 
secede.” We tried to secede, we got out 
of the Union, but had to come back. 
That part of the dispute is settled. 
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The issue that was fundamental in 
that fight still exists. So when I have 
this flag, I feel about it as Napoleon did 
about Marshal Ney. Napoleon said: “It 
makes me feel braver just to look at 
Marshal Ney.” It makes me feel braver 
to see the emblem of the most coura- 
geous fight that has ever been made by 
any civilized people for a principle of 
government. 

Virginia loved the Union. In my 
hometown, there was once a candidate 
for Governor in 1860 named John 
Letcher. He was elected Governor of 
Virginia on his program to save the 
Union. We love the Union. We 
contributed George Washington, who 
won our liberty on the battlefield in the 
final hour of victory at Yorktown in Vir- 
ginia, and whose great prestige enabled 
the Convention in Philadelphia to agree 
to a Constitution which Gladstone said 
was “the most wonderful work ever 
struck off at a given time by the brain 
and purpose of man.” 

George Washington was described by 
Lighthorse Harry Lee as “First in war, 
first in peace, and first in the hearts of 
his countrymen.” He became our first 
director of the Ship of State upon the 
ra waters of international con- 

ict. 

Virginia loved the country of which 
George Washington was the father. Vir- 
ginia contributed Thomas Jefferson, the 
greatest statesman we have ever pro- 
duced. It produced Patrick Henry, the 
greatest orator our Nation has produced. 
It produced George Mason, whose Bill 
of Rights and the Virginia constitution 
laid the foundation for the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution of 
the United States. 

Virginia loved the Union. No one in 
Virginia wanted to see what Daniel 
Webster said he might live to see if the 
issue of slavery were not settled—the 
broken and dishonored fragments of a 
once glorious union torn by civil strife 
and drenched, perhaps, in fraternal 
blood. No, Virginia did not want to see 
that, but there was a new party in 
Massachusetts—the State which, when 
Virginia at Philadelphia, in 1787, wanted 
to write into the new Constitution a pro- 
hibition against slavery, said: “We will 
walk out, Mr. Madison, if you try to press 
that provision.” 

Why? They were making money out 
of selling slaves to the South. 

Mr. President, the issue that confronts 
us today is the most serious assault upon 
the rights of the States that has ever 
been made, if we ignore an unfortunate 
and unnecessary war. 

I come from an area of Virginia that 
bore the burnt of that fight. Incident- 
ally, my father’s father served in Lee’s 
army of northern Virginia and was killed 
in the battle of Cold Harbor. My 
mother’s father served, as did nine of 
his brothers, five of whom were killed. 
I live in the valley area that spawned 
the famous Stonewall Brigade which 
became as famous as Caesar’s 10th Le- 
gion. Stonewall Jackson in a few brief 
months took those raw recruits, and in 
the First Battle of Manassas at Bull Run 
they saved the day. They stood for so 
much, for so long, that their leader won 
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the “sobriquet” of Stonewall. He would 
not give. 

In my home country, there was the 
Rockbridge Artillery, before the Stone- 
wall Brigade. Thousands of men from 
the valley served in that brigade, and 
only 18 of them were left at Appomattox. 
No wonder that we have in the valley 
of Virginia the tradition of men who, 
when all the memories fade, have told 
how they served with Stonewall Jackson 
in the old Stonewall Brigade. 

So when the former president of the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy 
sent me this little emblem of courage, 
of convictions, and of the willingness to 
fight and die for those convictions, 
I was very happy and proud to place it 
in the lapel of my coat and say, “We of 
the South who do not endorse this leg- 
islation still have the courage of our 
convictions. We still believe that this 
bill was born of political expediency and 
rocked in the cradle of racial violence.” 

I have just been handed a message 
from the news ticker. I am sorry the 
distinguished Senators from New York 
have left the Chamber, because the mes- 
sage comes from New York. It reads, 
in part: 

Nearly 15,000 parents opposed to planned 
busing of their children for public cchool 
integration descended on city hall today in 
the largest civil demonstration there in 
years. The placard-waving, shouting pickets 
walked in an unbroken line around the 
building. 

They shouted: “No forced transfers.” 

An ambulance and 200 police stood by. 

The parents demonstrated earlier today 
at the board of education headquarters. 


I shall not read the rest of it, but 
what I have read illustrates that a bill 
that is aimed at the South will cover 
the entire Nation. There is a section in 
the bill that seeks not only to ratify and 
confirm the erroneous decision of the 
Supreme Court in Brown against Board 
of Education in 1954, ordering desegrega- 
tion of all public schools. It goes further 
than that, as I shall point out later when 
I take up the bill, section by section. 

I find these items from a Chicago 
newspaper of March 7 and ask Senators 
to ponder it. 

An Illinois Fair Employment Practices 
Commission ruling ordering Motorola, Inc., 
to halt alleged discriminatory hiring prac- 
tices drew critical reaction yesterday from 
Chicago employers and industrial psycholo- 
gists. 


Incidentally, some years ago, the great 
State of Illinois adopted an FEPC bill. 
I believe it was repealed when Stevenson 
was Governor. Not long ago, it was put 
into effect again; and now is being made 
to enforce it. I shall not take time to 
read all of the article; but I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the entire article 
and the editorial on the subject printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and the editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
CRITICIZE FEPC ORDER BANNING TEST ON HIR- 

ING—EMPLOYER GROUP TELLS CONCERN AT 

RULING 


An Illinois fair employment practices 
commission ruling ordering Motorola, Inc., 
to halt alleged discriminatory hiring prac- 


tices drew critical reaction yesterday from 
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Chicago employers and industrial psycholo- 
gists. 


The Employers’ Association of Greater 
Chicago, which represents 1,400 companies, 
expressed concern over Thursday's decision 
of an FEPC examiner that a general ability 
test given job applicants at Motorola was 
discriminatory. 

Two industrial psychologists, including 
the author of the test, have taken exception 
to the ruling. 


CASE DUE FOR STUDY 


Several major Chicago area industries and 
companies that administer ability tests to 
applicants are withholding comment pend- 
ing a closer study of the case. 

Robert E. Bryant, FEPC examiner, ordered 
Motorola to stop giving the test because, he 
said, it is unfair to “culturally deprived and 
disadvantaged groups.” 

He directed the electronics company to 
offer a job to Leon Myart, 6333 Dorchester 
Avenue, a Negro, who had charged he was 
denied a job by Motorola because of his 
race. 

RULING IS FIRST ON TESTS 


It was the first time the commission has 
asserted authority over the ability tests a 
company may use in screening job appli- 
cants, said Walter J. Ducey, executive direc- 
tor of the commission. 

Roland E. Fulton, president of the employ- 
ers’ association, asserted yesterday that the 
FEPC should “reflect the thinking of ex- 
perts in the field of testing who would be 
considered to be on level with the experts 
used by Motorola.” 

Dr. Philip Ash, president of the Illinois 
Psychological Association, said that he is not 
aware of any general ability test which was 
developed to discriminate against any group. 

He also took exception to Bryant’s state- 
ment that the Motorola test is obsolete. 
“There are other tests that are much older,” 
he said. 

AUTHOR TELLS AIMS 


Dr. Philip Shurrager, author of the test, 
said it was copyrighted in 1949 and has been 
revised several times since then. 

“This test was not developed to exclude 
Negroes from whites,” he said. “It is a test 
designed to help evaluate the trainability of 
& prospective employee. 

“I know of no way to evaluate that a test 
in itself is discriminatory toward any group.” 

Shurrager is a professor at Illinois Institute 
of Technology. 


COMPANY TO APPEAL 


Robert V. Nystrom, attorney for Motorola, 
said the company will appeal the decision “all 
the way to the Supreme Court if necessary.“ 

“The question at hand.“ Nystrom said, “is 
whether an employer in Illinois is going to be 

tted to set the education, moral, and 
aptitude standards for its employees, or 
whether the State will dictate the standards.” 

Nystrom asserted that the Motorola firm, 
located at 9401 Grand Avenue, Franklin Park, 
is a leader in the electronics field with its in- 
tegration program. 

Fulton, the employers’ association head, 
said Motorola, Inc., is one of the best inte- 
grated companies at all job levels in the State. 


THE STATE WILL Do Your HIRING 


A foretaste of what employers may expect 
if the “equal employment opportunity” pro- 
visions of the Federal civil rights bill becomes 
law has been provided here in Illinois under 
the State Fair Employment Practices Act. 
An agent for the commission enforcing the 
act has just told Motorola, Inc., that the 
State hereafter assumes to direct its hiring 
practices. 

Motorola has been giving job applicants a 
general ability test devised by a professor at 
Illinois Institute of Technology and used by 
at least one other large Chicago employer. 
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A Negro applicant charged that he was 
denied employment because of his race. The 
corporation said he failed the test. The 
claimant said he had passed it. He did pass 
it on reexamination in the FEPC office, and 
the company was ordered to hire him. But 
the question of fact concerning the results 
of the original test is less germane than the 
excursions of the examiner beyond that 
point. 

This official, Robert E. Bryant, decreed that 
Motorola must abandon ability tests for job 
applicants for three reasons: (1) That the 
test was unfair to culturally deprived and 
disadvantaged groups; (2) that the questions 
did not take into account inequalities and 
differences in environment; and (3) that the 
standards for passing were based on those 
of advantaged groups. 

This may be reduced to the absurdity that 
any test acceptable to the FEPC would be 
one which brought out no distinctions what- 
soever among competing applicants and 
would therefore be meaningless. How, then, 
is the employer to develop any basis for 
making a choice in hiring? 

The examiner's further dicta were not of 
a sort to reassure bedeviled employers. He 
said that “current circumstances and objec- 
tives“ impose the demand that hiring per- 
sonnel develop general convictions of eco- 
nomic need“ among minority groups and 
that executives “move positively” to achieve 
an unspecified balance in their work force. 

As merit and ability demonstrated by test- 
ing is out the window, this would seem to 
be a prescription for reverse. discrimination 
ie., that race, color, religion, or something 
else be given priority over judgments of a 
job applicant's prospective usefulness to his 
employer. 

So here the doctrine is enunciated that a 
political appointee is going to dictate to busi- 
ness what standards of selection are to govern 
its employment policy. A businessman is 
not to be allowed to decide the choice of 
workers or associates best fitted to advance 
his business interests. In the name of 
“rights,” the employer’s rights are canceled. 

In our recent editorial discussion of the 
Federal “fair employment” section of the 
pending civil rights bill, we said that govern- 
ment was intent on legislating itself into 
partnership with private business and dic- 
tating hiring, firing, and promotion policies. 
The ruling in Illinois demonstrates that once 
the snout is in the tent, the rest of the camel 
will quickly follow. 

The Federal Commission is empowered to 
bring charges of unfair practice on its own 
motion, and without a complaint; to turn 
loose its agents and lawyers on a business, 
with power to examine books and papers and 
to question employees or executives; and to 
require that an employer keep records of who 
applies for a job, who gets it, who does not, 
and why. 

All this is to be done under standards not 
prescribed, but vague and subjective in na- 
ture, according to what the agent thinks is 
discrimination and what he guesses may 
have been in an employer’s mind. Under 
such ground rules, the harassment of busi- 
ness and industry could be unrestricted and 
unlimited. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
some of the leading businessmen in 
Illinois condemn the action of their 
State FEPC, and say it is unfair and is 
the cause of trouble and will end by 
causing more unemployment than it will 
give employment to those who allege 
discrimination. 

Later, I shall point out that now—for 
the first time at this session—an FEPC 
bill has been included in the House ver- 
sion of this bill; but an FEPC bill has 
been so repugnant to the Senate that 
the Senate has never been willing to 
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pass an FEPC bill, which would apply 
nationally, as I have pointed out. So 
our very able late departed President, 
John F. Kennedy, did not think it wise 
to include an FEPC bill in his omnibus 
bill, and it was not included in the Sen- 
ate bill; but it is included in the House 
version of this bill. 

I have just read to the Senate the 
news item of March 7 from Chicago. It 
relates to only a minor incident, which 
will be nothing when compared with 
what will happen if the FEPC is estab- 
lished, and is provided with millions of 
dollars of appropriations, and is per- 
mitted to proceed to snoop around and 
to cause trouble. 

Now I come to the question, Shall the 
Senate take up this bill, without refer- 
ring it to a committee? 

I heard the distinguished assistant 
majority leader, the floor manager of 
the bill [Mr. HUMPHREY] say, yesterday, 
“It is according to precedent that we 
take up the bill.” 

What precedent? It is one which was 
attempted to be established by an ambi- 
tious Vice President who hoped to be- 
come President. He tried to make two 
precedents for the Senate—both of 
them, in my opinion, absolutely without 
legality, and both of them against al! 
precedents and rulings of the courts 
and against the clear provisions of the 
Constitution. 

What was the first precedent which 
that man who hoped to be “king” at- 
tempted to establish? It was that the 
Senate was not a continuing body. Why 
did he do that? He did it in an attempt 
to win the Negro vote. Did that become 
a precedent? Thank goodness, it did 
not. But he tried to make it one. Every- 
one knows that only one-third of the 
Senate is elected every 2 years; the other 
Senators hold over. Everyone knows 
there have been occasions when the 
President has called the Senate into 
session, to complete its action on certain 
measures; and everyone knows that un- 
der such circumstances the Senate com- 
mittees continue to function; and every- 
one knows that there have been three 
specific holdings by the Supreme Court 
that the Senate is a continuing body; and 
everyone knows that there is an un- 
broken line of precedents that the 
Senate is a continuing body. That is 
well known by everyone who served here 
before that ambitious young man served 
as Vice President and held that the 
Senate was not a continuing body. 
Everyone else knew that the Senate was 
a continuing body. But that ambitious 
young man ruled that the Senate was not 
a continuing body—which would mean 
that a majority then could make new 
rules for the Senate at the beginning of 
a session, and that the new rules could 
include a new cloture rule, and that the 
new cloture rule would no doubt be to the 
effect that a majority could impose clo- 
ture; and then a civil rights bill could 
be crammed down our throats. A 

But, as I have said, fortunately that 
ruling did not become a precedent. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
am willing to yield, if it is understood 
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that in yielding to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, I shall not lose my right to 
the floor, and also that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania will ask a question, only. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Very well; then 
I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Did the Senator from 
Virginia intend to include me in the 
group of everybody“ who, so he said, 
knew that the Senate is a continuing 

2 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Frankly, I was 
not including the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. CLARK. I merely wish to say 
that I do not agree with the Senator from 
Virginia in that regard—as I have fre- 
quently stated on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I apologize for not 
thinking about the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania at that time. 

Mr. CLARK. I know the Senator 
from Virginia often does think of me. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Les, and in a most 
kindly way. But, unfortunately, at that 
time I was not thinking of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Fortunately, Mr. President, that young 
gentleman did not become President of 
the United States. But the Senate did 
change the rule; and the rule, as then 
changed, provided that cloture could be 
invoked by two-thirds of the Senators 
present and voting. 

The same ambitious young man then 
attempted to establish a precedent that 
rule XXV has no effective bearing on the 
Senate, and can be ignored at will, and 
that if some wish to deny the right of 
committee jurisdiction of a bill, that can 
be done by placing the bill on the calen- 
dar and subsequently bringing up the bil! 
on motion. That was the procedure 
under rule XIV—although, with a few 
exceptions, bills had always been referred 
to committees. 

I have been privileged to serve in Con- 
gress 31 years, and I cannot remember 
a time when a major bill—and certainly 
this one is not a minor bill—was not 
referred to a committee. 

But that ambitious young man ignored 
rule XXV, which provides, in part: 

1. The following standing committees shall 
be appointed at the commencement of each 
Congress. with leave to report by bill or 
otherwise: 


The first one then listed is the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
Following it, the other committees are 
listed. right down the line; and this rule 
sets forth their jurisdiction. 

In dealing with the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, the rule states: 

(a) Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to consist of 17 Senators, to which 
committee shall be referred all proposed leg- 
islation, messages, petitions, memorials— 


And so forth. Similar language is 
used in that rule in dealing with the 
other committees which are covered by 
the Reorganization Act of 1946 and by 
all the rules of judicial and legislative 
interpretation, which hold that inasmuch 
as rule XXV was hopelessly in conflict 
with rule XIV, rule XXV superseded 
rule XIV, and rule XXV is absolutely 
binding on the Senate. 
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But some are now deliberately trying 
to ignore rule XXV. Why? On the 
basis of a so-called precedent which was 
established, or was attempted to be estab- 
lished, by a young man who, when he 
made that ruling, was seeking ultimately 
to win, or was hoping to win, the Presi- 
dency of the United States. I say his 
ruling was purely political, and was un- 
constitutional, and was in direct viola- 
tion of the rules of the Senate. But he 
based it on rule XIV, which provided: 

No bill or joint resolution shall be com- 
mitted or amended until it shall have been 
twice read, after which it may be referred 
to a committee— 


The words used were “after which it 
may be referred to a committee.” 

As I have said, we have always referred 
the bills to committees, but such refer- 
ence was not mandatory. 

Then, in 1946, the Senate adopted rule 
XXV. and thereby made it mandatory 
that bills be referred to committees. 

Why should the bill we are now dis- 
cussing be referred to a committee? 
First of all, because the first amendment 
to the Constitution gives the people the 
right of petition. But the people can- 
not come to the floor of the Senate and 
state what they wish done; only Sena- 
tors have the privilege of coming to the 
floor of the Senate. So we have provided 
that the right of petition would mean 
not only the right to send to the Members 
of the Senate the letters and petitions 
which are sent to us, and which, in many 
cases, we publish for them in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, but also the right to 
come before Senate committees and ex- 
press their views in regard to proposed 
legislation which would affect them. 
That has been fundamental in our rep- 
resentative democracy. Throughout the 
history of our Government, the Senate 
has operated in that way. I have the 
honor to be chairman of the Banking 
and Currency Committee. One of the 
first committees to be formed was the 
Ways and Means Committee, on which 
I served when I was a Member of the 
House of Representatives. 

One of the first things that the Ways 
and Means Committee did was to hear a 
plea from Alexander Hamilton for the 
establishment of a National Bank. The 
testimony that he gave, and which was 
written into the hearings of that com- 
mittee, still stands as an outstanding ex- 
ample of statesmanship and ability, and 
also a tribute to the committee system of 
the Congress. 

Congress established the National 
Bank. Then the bank became involved 
in politics. It was allowed to die. Then 
we created another one. That one be- 
came involved in politics and was allowed 
to die. Finally, in the midst of an un- 
fortunate Civil War, when the Govern- 
ment was running out of cash, the Con- 
gress decided that it would charter some 
National Banks and call on them to ab- 
sorb the greenbacks and the bonds that 
were being issued to finance the Civil 
War. That is the way in which our Na- 
tional Banks came into existence. 

Traditionally we have let committees 
handle proposed legislation. 

I wish to associate myself with the ex- 
cellent address last Monday of the dis- 
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tinguished Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Russet], and later the address of my 
distinguished platoon leader, the senior 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], and 
all other Senators who have spoken in 
behalf of the legal necessity of referring 
the bill to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary as well as the very high desirability 
of doing so. 

I understand that next week there will 
be a vote on the motion to proceed to 
consider the bill. I assume the bill will 
be taken up. I shall not try unduly to 
delay consideration of the bill. But I do 
not believe I could stand idly by and not 
voice, at the beginning, a protest against 
doing violence to rule XXV, denying 
many fine citizens of not only Virginia 
and the South, but also—and make no 
mistake about it—everyone in the United 
States, because the bill affects all. It 
would deny every interested person in 
the United States an opportunity to ap- 
pear before a committee. 

As I have said, I could not let that situ- 
ation go by without some protest. It 
seems to me necessary, to enforce that 
protest, to indicate what is in the bill. 
Many people seem to think that the bill 
must be a very moderate measure be- 
cause the dupes of the NAACP have said 
that it would not go nearly far enough. 
The reasoning is that if it would not go 
nearly far enough, it must be nothing but 
a very mild bill. 

On the contrary, the bill is more strin- 
gent and powerful than the measure 
which President Kennedy recommended 
last year to the Senate. It would deny 
more jury trials. Title VI would make 
that mandatory. It would offer Federal 
aid to all. It contains the outrageous 
FEPC provision. Those provisions make 
it a worse bill. 

I realize that I do not have very much 
time this evening to go into the discus- 
sion at length. I hope to do so later in 
the proceedings. But I wish to indicate 
a few of the provisions in the bill which 
lead me to believe that it is one of the 
most far reaching as well as, in my opin- 
ion, one of the most dangerous bills that 
the Congress has ever considered in the 
history of our Government. It is a bill 
which, in my opinion, would cut the very 
heart out of the 10th amendment. It 
would impinge upon the sovereignty of 
States to such an extent that I frankly 
say that it would be the commencement 
of the destruction of the States, which 
are our principal bulwark against dic- 
tatorship. Therefore, it would be a step 
down the road to dictatorship for our 
great Republic. 

Mr. President, the bill contains a good 
many titles. I plan to take them up one 
by one. 

TITLE I 

Title I would take from the State gov- 
ernments and vest in the Federal Gov- 
ernment the right to determine the quali- 
fications of voters. The deliberations of 
our Founding Fathers in 1787 at the Phil- 
adelphia Convention establish conclu- 
sively their intention that the power to 
determine the qualifications of voters be 
reserved to the States. The Federal 
Government should not be injecting it- 
self into an area which has historically 
and logically been the sole function of 
the several States. The provisions in 
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this bill which prescribe Federal stand- 
ards in State elections are in palpable 
contravention to the express provisions 
enumerated in the U.S. Constitution. 
The right to vote in Federal elections 
is protected by the 14th amendment 
which prohibits States from denying to 
any person the equal protection of the 
laws and the 15th amendment which pro- 
vides that the rights of citizens to vote 
shall not be denied by any State on ac- 
countofrace. However, neither the 15th 
amendment, nor any other part of the 
Constitution, says anything about what 
voter qualifications its citizens are re- 
quired to meet. Article 2, section 1, says 
that Presidential electors shall be 
chosen “in such manner as the legisla- 
ture may direct.” Over the years the 
Federal courts have held this provision 
to mean that the States have the exclu- 
sive right to set voter requirements in 
presidential elections. In addition. 
article I, section 2, says that in voting for 
Members of the House of Representatives 
that the voters of each State “shall have 
the qualifications requisite for electors 
of the most numerous branch of the 
State legislature.” This can mean only 
that the States have the power to estab- 
lish requirements in such elections. 
Similar language is repeated in the 17th 


amendment pertaining to senatorial ` 


elections. 

Proponents of this title seek to sustain 
its validity by insisting that article I, 
section 4, empowers Congress to make or 
alter regulations as to the “times, places 
and manner of holding elections for 
Senators and Representatives.” This 
does not include the right of the Federal 
Government to set voter qualifications 
for members of the States, but merely 
concerns the mechanics for the holding 
of these various elections. We must re- 
member here that the Congress of the 
United States has no powers beyond the 
powers delegated to it by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

I say again that the powers of the 
Federal Government are definitely limit- 
ed by amendment 9, which provides that 
it has delegated powers, and by amend- 
ment 10, which provides that all other 
powers which are not delegated or denied 
to the States are reserved to the States 
and the people thereof. That is the rea- 
son I say there is a serious attack upon 
the sovereignty of the States. 

Also, please note that it is not solely 
Federal elections which are covered by 
the broad sweep of this bill, but also 
State elections. By the skillful inclusion 
of several words, it can be seen that this 
section will be applicable to practically 
every State election if there is on the 
ballot one Federal official. 

A constitutional amendment is the only 
lawful remedy available to individuals 
who insist that the Federal Government 
should prescribe voter qualifications. 

Furthermore, this title grants an al- 
most unlimited right to the Attorney 
General to demand in his discretion a 
three-judge court to hear violations in 
voting cases. 

Since the Attorney General may de- 
mand a three-judge court at any time, 
this permits him to engage in a legalized 
court-packing procedure to insure that 
the Federal Government and the alleged- 
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ly aggrieved plaintiff will have two strikes 
on the defendant. The Attorney Gen- 
eral will be able to import two district 
judges from within the circuit but with- 
out the district where the complaint orig- 
inated who are sympathetic to the civil 
rights cause—all in the name of fairness 
and justice. 

That impugns the integrity of every 
district judge in the United States. It 
is aimed, of course, at the South and 
assumes that southern district judges 
do not possess sufficient impartiality and 
integrity to sit in judgment in civil rights 
cases, and that a litigant would never 
obtain a fair trial on the merits of his 
case. 

The Attorney General asserts that 
there have been innumerable delays un- 
der the existing statutes which neces- 
sitate the use of the three-judge court 
with direct appeals to the Supreme 
Court. The circuit court of appeals is 
completely eliminated from this judicial 
structure. Can it be said that there is 
such an urgency in these cases that nor- 
mal appellate procedures must be by- 
passed in order that the Supreme Court 
may make an immediate determination 
of the issues involved? No—unless the 
purpose in this legislation is purely 
political, ` 

Existing procedures, especially title 
VI of the 1960 act, authorizing the ap- 
pointment of voting referees, is not by 
any interpretation “inadequate.” It 
should be obvious that sufficient protec- 
tion is already accorded to an individual 
claiming that his voting privileges have 
been suppřessed. This title is only addi- 
tional authority to give the Attorney 
General dictatorial powers in voting 
cases. 

In Virginia I have never known, nor 
has the Civil Rights Commission ever 
singled out, a single example of an in- 
dividual’s being denied the full and fair 

‘exercise of his voting rights. 

Title I is both unnecessary and uncon- 
stitutional. 

TITLE II 

Under title II, every inn, restaurant, 
cafeteria, hotel, motel, luncheon, mo- 
tion picture theater, sports arena, sta- 
dium, or any establishment which is 
physically located within the premises 
of any establishment otherwise covered 
by the bill would be subject to Federal 
regulation. There is absolutely no au- 
thority for such congressional action. 

The proponents of this title attempt 
to invoke the interstate commerce clause 
by maintaining that an establishment 
which serves the public is a place of pub- 
lic accommodation if it somehow affects 
interstate’ commerce, and second, if 
discrimination or segregation is sup- 
ported by State action, then the 14th 
amendment is violated. 

The commerce clause simply says: 

The Congress shall have the power to 


regulate commerce among the several 
States. 


I admit that this short statement has 
been distorted by our Supreme Court. 
It has been expanded to such a degree 
in recent dec'sions that one wonders if 
there is a limit to interstate commerce. 
Almost everything and everybody can 
be said to have either passed at some 
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time or another in interstate commerce 
or in some fashion to have affected 
interstate commerce. There can be lit- 
tle doubt that this interpretation of in- 
terstate commerce goes far beyond the 
visions of what our Founding Fathers 
had in mind when they drafted the Con- 
stitution. They clearly thought in terms 
of goods traveling from one State to an- 
other, or from a foreign country to a 
State in the United States. They would, 
indeed, be amazed to discover the broad 
application to which the commerce 
clause is presently being used. The in- 
terpretation of the commerce clause, 
now urged by the proponents of this 
bill, would destroy all distinction be- 
tween interstate and intrastate com- 
merce. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may yield 
for a question without losing the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. I ask the distinguished 
Senator if it was not Mr. Madison who 
said this clause was a preventive clause, 
that is, to keep the States from doing 
anything to interfere in any way with 
the free flow of commerce between the 
States, and was not in any sense a grant 
of power to the General Government? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is true. We 
had an illustration of that before the 
Revolutionary War, when a tariff was 
put on firewood going from New Jersey 
to New York. This provision was 
placed in the Constitution in order that 
there might be free trade between the 
States that were to go into the Federal 
Union. 

By the way, what does the word “Fed- 
eral” mean? If Senators do not know, 
let them look at the dictionary. It 
means a union of sovereign States. 
Each sovereign State previously had had 
the right to have its own money and its 
own tariff laws, but when they joined in 
the new Union, it was provided that 
Congress could control. commerce be- 
tween them. Why? Because they were 
not going to permit New York, for ex- 
ample, to put a tariff on firewood coming 
into that State from New Jersey. The 
Congress did not want another State, 
for example, to be able to put a tax on 
tobacco coming from Virginia. 

That has been one of the secrets of 
the development of this country. We 
have had a much smaller population 
than Europe. We cannot say that we 
are smarter than the Europeans, because, 
over a period of years, they have had as 
many Nobel Prize winners as we have 
had. While we had great natural re- 
sources in this country, European na- 
tions had possessions all over the world 
and therefore had access to the raw 
materials of the world. 

Why did they not do as well as we did? 
There are several reasons. In the area 
of commerce, this country had the ad- 
vantage of free trade. The European 
countries are trying to emulate it by the 
establishment of the Common Market, 
and trying to bring 250 million or more 
Europeans into the Common Market, so 
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they could trade among themselves and 
keep us out of it. 

The next reason for the great develop- 
ment of this country was that we had 
private enterprise. The Europeans did 
not have it. They had all sorts of car- 
tels and arrangements of that kind, until 
in recent years they went to socialism, 
and out of socialism came dictatorship. 
Make no mistake about it. 

What is communism but socialism 
raised to the nth power, the central gov- 
ernment taking everything over, and a 
dictatorship administering the govern- 
ment? We tried to avoid all those diffi- 
culties. 

The bill is one illustration of how un- 
fortunate it would be if we permitted 
the Federal Government to control this 
kind of private property under the spe- 
cious claim that if a man from New York 
sits down at a hotdog stand in Virginia, 
the hotdog stand is in interstate com- 
merce. That is the purest tommyrot. 
That is the philsophy of the bill. 

Congress has never extended either the 
antitrust laws or the labor laws to the 
establishments that this bill would cover 
because they are not in interstate com- 
merce, and congressional jurisdiction is 
limited to interstate commerce. 

TITLE III 


That the basis used in this bill to at- 
tempt to transform intrastate commerce 
into interstate commerce is untenable, 
is demonstrated by the decision of the 
Court of Appeals of the Fourth Circuit, 
Williams v. Howard Johnson, 268 F. 2d 
845 (1959) as follows: 

We think, however, that the cases cited 
are not applicable because we do not find 
that a restaurant is engaged in interstate 
commerce merely because in the course of 
the business of furnishing accommodations 
to the general public it serves persons who 
are traveling from State to State. As an 
instrument of local commerce, the restaurant 
is not subject to the constitutional and stat- 
utory provisions discussed above and, thus, 
is at liberty to deal with such persons as it 
may select. 


That decision was handed down only a 
year ago in the court of appeals, 4 years 
after Brown against Board of Education. 
It is said that if anybody even questions 
the latter decision he is not a loyal citi- 
zen; it is the law of the land. This is a 
case as clear as can be. Is it the law of 
the land? Oh, no, it is said, they went 
off the deep end. They should have 
known better. That is not the law of the 
land, 

I refer now to the case of Elizabeth 
Hospital, Inc. v. Richardson, 269 F. 2d 
167, decided by the Court of Appeals of 
the Eighth Circuit in 1959, which cites 
the decision of the Supreme Court sup- 
porting the rules as follows: 

We think that the plaintiff’s operation of 
a hospital, to include rendition of hospital 
services to some persons who came from out- 
side the State, is no more engaging in inter- 
state commerce than was Dr. Riggall in 
rendering medical services to persons who 
likewise came from other States. The fact 
that some of the plaintiff’s patients might 
travel in interstate commerce does not alter 
the local character of plaintiff's hospital. If 
the converse were true, every country store 
that obtains its goods from or serves cus- 
tomers residing outside of the State would 
be selling in interstate commerce. Uniform- 
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ly, the courts have held to the contrary. 
AI. A. Schechter Poultry Corp. v. United 
States, 1935, 295 U.S. 495, 55 S. Ct. 837, 79 L. 
Ed. 1570; Lawson v. Woodmere, 4 Cir., 1954, 
217 F. 2d 148, 150; Jewel Tea Co. v. Williams, 
10 Cir., 1941, 118 F. 2d 202, 207; Lipson v. 
Socony-Vacuum Corp., 1 Cir., 1937, 87 F. 
2d 265, 267, certiorari granted 300 U.S. 651 
57 S. Ct. 612, 81 L. Ed. 862, certiorari dis- 
missed 301 U.S. 711, 57 S. Ct. 788, 81 L. Ed. 
1364. 


What attention should we pay to that? 
Absolutely none. That was a decision 
following in 1959 a definite decision of 
the Supreme Court, that serving a man 
traveling from one State to another does 
not put the man who serves him in in- 
terstate commerce thus bringing him 
under congressional jurisdiction and 
control. 

Beyond any question, Congress has no 
jurisdiction over the business enterprises 
covered by title II. 

The second constitutional base upon 
which title II is sought to be predicated 
is the 14th amendment. This declares 
that no State shall deny to any citizen 
the equal protection of the laws. 

No provision in the Constitution has 
been more tortured by the courts than 
the 14th amendment. It has taken the 
due process clause of the amendment 
and given it authority to override the 
State law which does not meet with the 
court’s approval. All they have to say 
is, Due process. The 14th amendment 
requires due process. Out go your State 
laws.” Let us see what the 14th amend- 
ment really does. 

There is a long line of cases starting 
back in 1883. The Civil Rights Cases— 
which maintain that the equal protec- 
tion of the laws clause relates only to 
action by a State, or an arm of the State, 
and does not apply to the private con- 
duct of private individuals in their pri- 
vate places of business. The essence of 
those decisions have repeatedly been re- 
affirmed by the Supreme Court as late as 
1961. Williams v. Howard Johnson’s 
Restaurants (268 F. 2d 845 (1959)); 
Slack v. Atlantic White Tower System 
(248 F. 2d 746 (1960)); Burton v. Wil- 
mington Parking Authority (365 U.S. 715 
(1961)). 

Mr. Justice Harlan had this to say in 
a recent dissenting opinion in a sit-in 
case: 

Limitation on the scope of the prohibi- 
tions of the 14th amendment serves several 
vital functions in our system. 


Mark the words “limitation on the 
scope.“ 


Underlying the cases involving an alleged 
denial of equal protection by ostensibly pri- 
vate action is a clash, of competing consti- 
tutional claims of a high order: liberty and 
equality. 7 

Freedom of the individual to choose his 
associates or his neighbors, to use and dis- 
pose of his property as he sees fit, to be irra- 
tional, arbitrary, capricious, even unjust in 
his personal relations are things all entitled 
to a large measure of protection from gov- 
ernmental interference. 

This liberty would be overridden, in the 
name of equality, if the strictures of the 
amendment were applied to governmental 
and private action without distinction. Also 
inherent in the concept of State action are 
values of federalism, a recognition that there 
are areas of private rights upon which Fed- 
eral power should not lay a heavy hand and 
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which should properly be left to the more 
precise instruments of a local authority. 


The proponents of the bill claim that 
where a private individual secures a 
license or permit from the State, their 
business then becomes a State activity, 
or if some individual businessman follows 
the customs and usages of his locality, 
his actions become State action within 
the purview of the 14th amendment. 
This type of reasoning is typical of the 
liberal and far-reaching interpretation 
that we are called upon to accept in order 
to sustain this bill. Never has the 14th 
amendment been extended to such lim- 
its. The public accommodations section 
of the bill cannot properly be based on 
the 14th amendment. 

Now we will consider some of the rea- 
sons why this bill is impractical in its 
enforcement in this section. As we 
know, establishments are covered by 
this section if they affect interstate com- 
merce. There is an exemption to this 
section, commonly called the Mrs. Mur- 
phy’s roominghouse exemption, where 
the establishment is an owner-occupied 
dwelling with five or less rooms. But if 
Mrs. Murphy furnishes breakfast, she is 
then engaged in interstate commerce and 
is covered by the bill. Why the drafts- 
men of this section made this exception 
is not exactly clear. The Attorney Gen- 
eral made the statement that the rela- 
tionship was primarily social rather than 
commercial. But cannot this also be 
said to be true of many of the other es- 
tablishments covered by the bill? 

The argument is made that this bill 
protects human rights as compared with 
property rights. That is a false distinc- 
tion. 

What we are considering is the human 
rights of the owner of property to use it 
to promote his own interests, as com- 
pared with the human rights of another 
individual who does not own the prop- 
erty but wants to use it against the 
interests of the man who does. We make 
a farce of our American system of pri- 
vate enterprise within the framework 
of American constitutional liberty, when 
we say: My right to use my house or my 
store does not take precedence over your 
right to use my house or my store in a 
way to which I object.” 

The proponents of the legislation tell 
us that this section has roots in the com- 
mon law. They cite cases 300 years old 
to establish the proposition that an inn- 
keeper owning a public establishment is 
obligated to accept all comers or suffer a 
civil suit. I do not question the validity 
of these old English cases. And I do not 
question the validity of precedents of 
State courts based on these old English 
decisions, if by judicial decision or 
statute any State wishes to make these 
old English decisions applicable. 

But I should like to invite the atten- 
tion of the proponents of the legislation 
to the fact that the U.S. Constitution is 
not the same as the English Constitu- 
tion. The U.S. Constitution leaves in 
the States authority to exercise powers 
of this nature. : 

At the time the English courts were 
deciding the early innkeeper cases, the 
English sumptuary laws prescribed the 
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costumes for various classes of English- 
men. The length of the ruff a courtier 
or burgher might wear, the number of 
petticoats a woman of each class might 
wear, and the like. Does this mean that 
the U.S. Congress can pass similar legis- 
lation? I hope not. 

This title will be harmful to the en- 
forcement of the police powers of the 
State because it will support trespass 
on private property with all the power 
and authority of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Local and State laws pertaining 
to trespass, including hunting and fish- 
ing, will become a dead letter. I can 
hear a poacher say: “I have a State li- 
cense to hunt; you can’t stop me.” 

Another bothersome feature of this 
title is the power that may be used by 
our chief legal officer, the Attorney Gen- 
eral. Again, he has almost unlimited 
powers to prosecute alleged discrimina- 
tion by acting in behalf of persons who 
complain; it allows the Attorney Gen- 
eral, when he feels that any person is 
about to engage in any act of discrim- 
ination, to apply for a temporary or per- 
manent injunction, or a restraining 
order. It is strange that the Attorney 
General may file such a suit without the 
necessity of a complaint “if he is satis- 
fied that the purposes of this title will 
be materially furthered by the filing of 
the action.” This is a type of proce- 
dure for which there is no precedent. It 
affords to the owner of an establishment, 
who has allegedly discriminated, little or 
no protection against unscrupulous col- 
ored persons who may harbor ill will 
against him. That would cost the com- 
plainer nothing but could cost the de- 
fendant heavily. And after the court 
has dismissed such a case, could the 
aggrieved defendant recover this loss? 
Absolutely not because one cannot sue 
the Government—the king can do no 
wrong. 

Also, under this provision I can foresee 
numerous nuisance suits, as well as a 
convenient lever by which organizations 
and associations may intimidate by 
threat of suit, the owner of an establish- 
ment to desegregate his private property. 

. TITLE NI 


Title III authorizes the Attorney Gen- 
eral to bring suit under certain circum- 
stances to desegregate public facilities. 
His procedures for accomplishing this 
objective are twofold: First, he may ini- 
tiate the proceedings on his own accord; 
second, he may intervene in behalf of 
an aggrieved complainant. Here again 
we have the vast power of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment pitted against the State or local 
government. 

Section 301 maintains that there shall 
be no denial of the equal protection of 
the laws in the access to any public 
facility which is “owned, operated, or 
managed by or on behalf of” the State 
or local government. There seems to 
be little controversy as to what the words 
“owned” or “operated” mean, but the 
clause “managed by or on behalf of the 
State” is not so clear. For instance, if 
a business firm were licensed by the 
State or local government, could the 
Justice Department hold that it came 
within the jurisdiction of this title? By 
the inclusion of the word “managed,” 
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the possibilities of the Federal Govern- 
ment stepping in under this title and 
regulating many local activities are 
greatly enhanced, This is another ex- 
ample of the ambiguous wording of this 
bill and its many open-ended provisions. 
The meaning of the term “public facili- 
ties” may go far beyond what it is gen- 
erally understood. One thinks of public 
facilities as only public buildings, parks, 
recreational centers, and the like, and 
not business firms which may be only 
licensed by the States. Such a broad 
and ambiguous provision in this title is 
not acceptable to fairminded men. 

The Attorney General may file initial 
proceedings to desegregate public facili- 
ties when he receives a complaint, and 
he is satisfied that the litigant is unable 
to bear the expenses of the suit. There 
is no requirement that the proceedings 
be supported by a sworn affidavit, or even 
that the action be filed by an individual. 
It is an open invitation to organizations 
of all sorts to take advantage of this 
opportunity for harassment. 

The Attorney General is also given 
the power to intervene in law suits in- 
stituted by private citizens charging dis- 
crimination on account of race. This 
is broader in application than title III 
of the 1957 civil rights bill which the 
Senate wisely deleted from the bill. 

Yet it is said that this is a mild bill. 
These are outrageous provisions, which 
we would never even consider if there 
were not so much political pressure. A 
distinguished Member of the House from 
New Hampshire said in debate that if 
a secret vote were being held, it would 
not get 25 votes. Pressure is being put 
on the bill, so that we will adopt a pro- 
vision which in 1957 we struck out. 
These sections actually mean that the 
U.S. taxpayer would bear the expenses 
of the complainant. The expenses of 
enforcement of this title—as well as 
many of the other titles—will be large. 
Many organizations will take advantage 
of this opportunity to expand their legal 
activity by asking the Attorney General 
to intervene in their cases, and then 
letting him do the rest of the work. This 
title, in fact, amounts to an inducement 
by the U.S. Government for private indi- 
viduals to institute legal proceedings 
against local and State governments, 
coming close to champerty. Yet we are 
asked in this legislation to encourage 
this practice by the Federal Govern- 
ment. This is just one of the many 
departures from normal processes of law 
that we are expected to approve in this 
legislation. 

Another aspect of this title which gives 
me grave concern is that an individual 
who is charged with contempt of court 
for a violation of a desegregation order 
is — afforded the protection of a jury 
t 8 

I shall have a good deal to say about 
this point later. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield for a ques- 
tion, with the understanding that I do 
not lose my right to the floor. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that the bill 
would deny the right of trial by jury, one 
of the most precious rights that we have, 
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and also the right to confront one’s ac- 
cuser? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. In at least four 
different places in this bill a person could 
be subject to criminal penalties without 
the protection of a jury trial. If there 
was anything that we thought we were 
preserving in 1957, it was the right of 
jury trial which has come down to us 
from the days of the Magna Carta: trial 
by a jury of one's peers. 

That would be wiped out if the bill 
were passed. 

Even if we concede the fact that there 
is no constitutional provision which re- 
quires that a person charged with con- 
tempt is entitled to a jury trial, there 
seems to be no compelling reason why 
he should not have such protection, in 
this new type of procedure. 

Title II, the public accommodations 
section, allows a defendant a jury trial 
for contempt if the judge doled out a 
sentence of $300 or more, and the sen- 
tence involved an imprisonment of 49 
days or more. Title III does not contain 
such a safeguard. It would appear even 
to the most casual observer that this is 
not right. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield for a ques- 
tion, with the understanding that I do 
not lose my right to the floor. 

Mr. THURMOND. The Senator has 
just made a very good point, and I wish 
to commend him on it. In 1957 Con- 
gress enacted a statute providing that 
when one is charged with violation of a 
criminal law, and the punishment is more 
than a $300 fine or more than 45 days 
in jail, he should have a jury trial. If the 
punishment were less than a $300 fine 
and less than 45 days, he would not get 
a jury trial. 

Yet the Constitution provides that a 
man charged with a crime shall be en- 
titled to a jury trial. There is no if,“ 
“and,” or “but” about it. The Constitu- 
tion provides that a man shall be en- 
titled to trial by jury if he is charged 
with a crime. I commend the Senator 
for bringing out this point. In my opin- 
ion the 1957 statute was unconstitu- 
tional, because it made exceptions. It 
made the exception that if the punish- 
ment were to be less than a $300 fine or 
45 days in jail, the accused would not get 
a jury trial. Does not the Senator be- 
lieve that such a provision violated the 
Constitution? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It was a compro- 
mise. Here we have a provision which 
does not give even that much protection. 

Mr. THURMOND. Exactly. The pro- 
posed law does not provide for a jury 
trial at all. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. THURMOND. I commend the 
able and distinguished Senator for bring- 
ing out this vital point. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. THURMOND. I hope Senators 
will understand how unconstitutional, 
unnecessary, and unwise the so-called 
civil rights bill is. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Yes. One would 
think that the advocates of this legisla- 
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tion would not deliberately attempt to 
deprive white men, on the complaint of 
colored men, of such a recognized pro- 
tection of human rights as a jury trial. 
The inconsistencies that appear in H.R. 
7152 are amazing when one considers 
what the bill is supposed to protect. Mr. 
CELLER, Chairman of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee, stated during the de- 
bate in the House that State officials 
should not be entitled to a jury trial 
because they “certainly knew what they 
were doing and with malice afore- 
thought, they deliberately filched from 
these individuals their rights and they 
discriminated on the basis of race or reli- 
gion.” This is a strange reason to 
assign in a bill alleged to promote civil 
rights. 

Even the Attorney General did not 
originally visualize that he would have 
so much authority under this title. He 
objected that this form of the bill would 
inject the Department of Justice into 
too many foreign fields. But the bill 
sent us from the House—which Senate 
leaders claim must not be changed—re- 
tains the same blanket authority that 
Attorney General Robert Kennedy said 
should be eliminated. 

TITLE IV 


This title deals with the desegregation 
of public education. There can be little 
doubt that the Supreme Court decision of 
1954 has engendered more strife and dis- 
content in all parts of the Nation than 
any other decision of the Court for 100 
years. The Court held in that case that 
there could be no segregation in public 
schools, and that the local authorities 
must proceed with all deliberate speed to 
desegregate schools. Since 1954, no per- 
son can deny that the situation has be- 
come more tense and aggravated. Court 
decisions and legislation are not the 
answer to these grave problems which 
are plaguing the Nation today. This is 
a subject which is by no means amen- 
able to legislation. 

I digress to call attention again to the 
protest of 15000 white people in New 
York, our greatest and largest city, over 
plans to force their children to go away 
from where they live in order to be placed 
in mixed schools. 

New York has many civil rights stat- 
utes on its books, but the recent boy- 
cotts of public schools there show that 
the statutory remedy has done little or 
nothing to eliminate discrimination on 
account of race. Similar boycotts are 
now threatened in many of the major 
northern cities. This is a problem that 
only patience and understanding will 
overcome in the long run. Legislation 
only serves to intensify the situation. 
We should proceed with all deliberate 
speed as cautioned by the Supreme Court 
directive in 1954. This situation can- 
not be rushed. All deliberate speed may 
involve a period of quite a number of 
years and must be commensurate with 
the attitudes of the public. 

First of all, this title provides for 
Federal control of education which has 
heretofore been regarded as purely a 
function of the State government. Only 
in the last few years has the Federal 
Government stepped in and attempted 
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to regulate in a field that was tradi- 
tionally local. Federal control in this 
area is a further encroachment upon the 
rights of the people of the States to 
maintain their own educational systems. 
Our schools, educational facilities, and 
children will all be directly affected by 
the long arm of the National 
Government. 

Section 602 of title VI ties in with 
the title now under consideration, in that 
any school which is held to have dis- 
criminated against an individual will 
have its Federal assistance terminated 
by the appropriate Federal agency. It 
is mandatory that every Federal agency 
must take action. The schools must 
accept all students, or lose all Federal 
aid. 


One aspect of this title that many 
people do not realize is the fact that 
parochial and other private schools are 
covered as well as public schools, since 
almost all schools receive some economic 
assistance from the Federal Government 
in the form of school lunch programs 
or for construction purposes. 

Section 404 authorizes the Commis- 
sioner to arrange—through grants or 
contracts—with institutions of higher 
education for short term or regular ses- 
sions for special training to assist school 
personnel in dealing with problems of 
desegregation. Individuals who attend 
such sessions may be paid stipends in 
amounts specified by the Commissioner, 
including allowances for dependents and 
travel expenses to such institutions. 
What a bright idea to have the Federal 
Government pay the expenses, includ- 
ing allowances for dependents of those 
who want college training in how to stir 
up trouble between whites and non- 
whites. 

Section 405 provides, among other 
things, that specialists may be employed 
to advise in problems incident to deseg- 
regation. It is contemplated that these 
specialists will more than likely have a 
history of stirring up discord and unrest 
in the public school systems. One 
amendment which was defeated in the 
House would have provided that no in- 
dividual who has been responsible for 
organizing school boycotts would be elig- 
ible to serve as a specialist. Yet we are 
told that the only inadequacy of the 
House bill is that it does not go far 
enough. As Juliet’s nurse said to Juliet: 
“God save the mark.” 

Title IV gives the Attorney General 
the authority to institute suits seeking 
desegregation of public schools where 
the parties concerned cannot maintain 
appropriate legal proceedings. So again 
the Attorney General would be given 
broad powers that usurp functions that 
rightly should be reserved to the States. 
He can use this power as he sees fit to 
further desegregation in public educa- 
tion. He can decide when and where 
desegregation is necessary. Again the 
U.S. Government would be sponsoring 
litigation. 

One final objection must be made to 
the expenses that will necessarily be in- 
volved in carrying out the provisions of 
the title. It is the taxpayer who will bear 
the cost of the program and it will be a 
costly one. 
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TITLE V 


This title deals with the Civil Rights 
Commission. New authority would be 
vested in this organization to serve as a 
national clearinghouse for information 
concerning denials of the equal protec- 
tion of the laws and alleged discrimina- 
tion in Federal elections. The proposals 
that this organization has suggested up 
to this time are indicative of what we 
may expect in the future. The latest 
report submitted by this Commission 
completely disregarded traditional con- 
stitutional protections of the majority 
of people in our land to expand the rights 
of a minority. Most of the proposals of 
the Commission were not accepted by the 
administration. However, a few of their 
suggestions appear in the bill now pend- 
ing before us. The members of this or- 
ganization, in my opinion, do not have 
the proper objectivity to consider rea- 
sonable solutions to racial problems. 
The Commission’s past history conclu- 
sively shows that their continued exist- 
ence is unwarranted and actually harm- 
ful. It is imperative that the Senate 
move to delete this title from H.R. 7152. 

Under the new provisions of the title, 
the Commission would possess investi- 
gative powers which would encroach 
upon the basic freedoms of the individ- 
ual in his everyday life. Representatives 
from the Commission would be observing 
activity at all levels to satisfy themselves 
that no denial of the equal protection of 
the law exists. 

If they could find examples of alleged 
discrimination, their reports to the Com- 
mission would be used as a basis for issu- 
ing subpenas to compel witnesses to testi- 
fy concerning these acts. This concept 
of a national clearinghouse to study ra- 
cial problems with an almost unlimited 
right to issue subpenas, and the right to 
force compliance in the Federal District 
Court to these subpenas, is fundamen- 
tally unsound. The Commission would 
actually be searching for individuals dis- 
criminating in all walks of life. 

This agency would add to the already 
overcrowded Federal bureaucracy. The 
administration of this program will be 
very costly to the taxpayer. 

I am opposed to this title since I feel 
that it will serve no useful purpose, and 
since it will encourage interference with 
purely local activities. 

TITLE VI 


Of all the titles in this bill, this one 
is undoubtedly the most radical depar- 
ture from proper governmental princi- 
ples. It provides that there must be no 
discrimination in federally assisted pro- 
grams. Programs or activities receiving 
Federal assistance will have the aid ter- 
minated by the appropriate Federal 
agency if it decides that discrimination 
exists. 

The bill would amend almost every 
Federal statute appropriating funds for 
programs of the Federal Government. 
Section 601 completely ignores all previ- 
ous legislation concerning Federal as- 
sistance. Congress has always frowned 
upon blanket amendments to existing 
statutes. 

This title provides that the appropriate 
Federal agency shall terminate aid upon 
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a finding of discrimination. The word 
“shall” is mandatory, meaning that no 
judgment or discretion may be ex- 
ercised by that agency. The funds are 
to be automatically terminated by the 
agency, and the recipient will be left 
without an adequate legal remedy. The 
late President Kennedy had this to say 
at a press conference on April 17 of 
last year, when queried about this sub- 
ject: 

I don’t have the power to cut off aid in 
a general way as was proposed by the Civil 
Rights Commission, and I would think it 
would probably be unwise to give the Presi- 
dent of the United States that kind of power 
because it could start in one State and for 
one reason or another might be moved to 
another State which has not measured up 
as the President would like to see it measure 
up one way or another. 


This mandatory provision was not in 
the bill that the late President Kennedy 
sent to the Senate. Yet now we are told, 
“The House version of the bill is per- 
fect; we must not amend it.” 

The judicial procedure contemplated 
by this title provides no guideposts or 
yardsticks as to what might constitute 
discrimination in a Federally aided proj- 
ect. Public and private agencies will be 
reluctant to deal with the Federal Gov- 
ernment, for fear of losing aid if an in- 
dividual feels that somehow he is being 
discriminated against in that particular 
program. 

The procedure to be followed to de- 
termine whether discrimination exists is 
inadequate. It does not provide the de- 
fendant with a reasonable opportunity 
to present his views and to have his day 
in court. Only a semblance of a hear- 
ing would be conducted by the Federal 
agency. If the agency makes a finding 
that in the program, benefits have been 
denied to a certain individual, then im- 
mediately further Federal assistance is 
to be suspended. Even though there is 
judicial review of the adverse rulings of 
the agency, the recipient will in most 
cases already be irreparably damaged. 
It must be mentioned that here is an- 
other and a vital instance in which a 
defendant is not to be afforded the pro- 
tection of a jury trial. 

Judicial review under this title is sim- 
ilar to that in the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act, which is harsh against a 
defendant. To win, he must prove that 
the decision is capricious and without 
substantial evidence to support it. A 
litigant only obtains a review of the 
agency’s findings, as opposed to an 
original judicial proceeding on the sub- 
stantive merits of his case. This review 
is to be conducted by court of appeals, 
rather than by the district court. This 
would be contrary to standards which 
would insure to the defendant a complete 
and impartial trial. The court of ap- 
peals would uphold the agency ruling if 
it found there was any evidence that the 
defendant did discriminate. That would 
not amount to the weight of the evidence 
or a preponderance of the evidence. The 
Administrative Procedure Act should, in 
my opinion, not be applicable in this sit- 
uation. The defendant should be given 
Aids chance to present his case fully in 
co 
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The number of Federal aid programs 
to which this title would apply is great. 

Incidentally, the list had not been 
completed when these remarks were pre- 
pared. On the 17th of February, for in- 
stance, I enumerated a total of $4 bil- 
lion which I thought could be cut from 
the President’s budget; and much of that 
would be from Federal aid programs 
which have not yet been authorized. Of 
course, if Congress ever authorized them 
and appropriated for them, it would be 
possible for even more cuts to be made; 
and there are some other programs, in- 
cluding some big ones, which have not 
yet been included; but they are pending. 

Practically every department or 
agency of the Federal Government would 
be able to withhold funds from any in- 
dividual, local project, or local program 
until that individual or project con- 
formed to the flexible standards of that 
agency. The standards would never be 
the same, since each agency would make 
its own determination as to what be- 
havior constituted discrimination. Peo- 
ple would have no idea whether their 
conduct was contrary to the provisions of 
this act or not. They would be com- 
pelled to act in accordance with this act, 
or else lose their Federal assistance; but 
they would have trouble finding out how 
to conform to the act. Discrimination as 
defined by one department in one set of 
circumstances would undoubtedly be dif- 
ferent from that as defined by another 
department for a different program. 

The principle that what the Federal 
Government subsidizes it can control” 
would mean that the executive branch 
would be able to suspend or terminate 
authorizations of the legislative branch: 
This situation should not be allowed to 
exist. 

I should like to list a number of exist- 
ing Federal aid programs that would be 
embraced by this section—in order to 
show the scope of its coverage. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, at this point 
will the Senator from Virginia yield for 
a question? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Yes, if it under- 
stood that in doing so, I shall not lose my 
right to the floor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield. , 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that a study 
of the debates which occurred at the 
Constitutional Convention in Philadel- 
phia and a study of the debates which 
occurred at the different State conven- 
tions which were called to decide whether 
the States would ratify the Convention 
show clearly that the delegates at those 
conventions were concerned most of all 
about making sure that the States would 
retain sufficient authority? In other 
words, the delegates knew, from reading 
history, the dangers inherent in per- 
mitting authority to be lodged in the 
hands of a king or a dictator or—in more 
modern times—a fuehrer, and so forth. 
Is not that correct? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Certainly. 

At that time, Virginia was the largest 
State; and Virginia then had more 
wealth than any other State did; and a 
citizen of Virginia—George Washing- 
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ton—was the richest man in this coun- 
try; and without Virginia, a union could 
not have been formed. So Virginia was 
largely responsible for the action taken 
in Philadelphia. 

Then the Constitution was considered 
by the Convention at Richmond. I am 
happy and proud that three of my an- 
cestors served in the Convention in 
Richmond in 1788. Every one of them 
voted in favor of ratification of the Con- 
stitution; but they were concerned about 
whether the new government would be 
too powerful. George Washington said, 
“All of these fears are exaggerated.” 
However, Patrick Henry said, “No, Gen- 
eral; even though we have great respect 
for you, we disagree.” 

Then James Madison said, “All right; 
we will take care of them with amend- 
ments.” One of the amendments which 
were included dealt with separation of 
church and state and freedom of the 
press and freedom of petition; those pro- 
visions were included in the first amend- 
ment. 

However, I ask the Senator from Ala- 
bama whether, after having read the de- 
bates at the Virginia Constitutional Con- 
vention, he remembers that the real is- 
sue there turned on the 10th amendment, 
on the question of whether the new 
government would really be one of lim- 
ited and expressly delegated powers. 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. 

Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Virginia yield for another question? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield, if it is un- 
derstood that I may do so under the same 
conditions. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that but for 
the adoption of those amendments, par- 
ticularly the 10th amendment, the Con- 
stitution never would have been ratified? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Certainly. But 
even so, the Constitution came within 
nine votes of being rejected by the Vir- 
ginia Convention. Inasmuch as Virginia 
was then the largest and the most power- 
ful State, certainly, it is clear that if 
Virginia had not ratified the Constitu- 
tion, it would not have been ratified by a 
sufficient number of States, and would 
not have gone into effect; and then all the 
attempts to form a Federal Government 
would have broken down. 

So the Senator from Alabama is cor- 
rect: We would not have had any Con- 
stitution if all the States that ratified the 
Constitution—not merely Virginia but all 
of them; New York and North Carolina 
were as insistent.on that point as Vir- 
ginia—had not been given positive as- 
surance that as soon as the new Congress 
should meet, amendments would be of- 
fered—12 were offered, but only 10 were 
adopted. The 10th amendment was the 
most essential of all. As I have said, the 
10th amendment provided that all pow- 
ers not delegated to the Central Govern- 
ment or denied to the States would be 
reserved to the States or to the people 
thereof. There would not have been a 
Union and there would not have been a 
Federal Government if that promise had 
not been made and carried out. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that Charles 
Pinckney, who was a member of the Con- 
stitutional Convention, and at a later 
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date a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, rose in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to say to the House of Repre- 
sentatives that it must submit those 10 
amendments and agree to the 10 amend- 
ments because, as he could testify as a 
member of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, it was on that basis that he had sub- 
mitted the Constitution. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator is 
correct. That was the same Charles 
Pinckney who later, when Congress had 
appropriated $500 million to build bases 
in Morocco and our Government was be- 
ing threatened by the Barbary pirates 
with eviction if it did not make a deal 
with them, said: 

Millions for defense, but not one cent for 
tribute. 


They were wise men in that day, were 
they not? 

Mr. HILL. They were wise men. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. They knew how 
to conduct our foreign policy and how to 
form a government which has lasted 
longer than any present government in 
the world. We have become so rich that 
we give away millions of dollars to all 
the nations in the world. We have had 
the highest standard of living. 

We have heard talk about the poor 
Negroes. They have many more auto- 
mobiles than Russians have. There is 
no argument about it. They have the 
greatest freedom. 

Does the Senator from Alabama think 
that colored people have freedom in Rus- 
sia? Of course not. All of them who go 
there have complained that they have 
been mistreated. They are kicked out. 

Consider those who were sent from 
Ghana to Czechoslovakia and elsewhere. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In connection 
with Friendship University? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Yes. They said: 

We have no liberty here at all. We are 
going back home. 


The Communists will not give them 
liberty. They may have some kind of 
liberty, but not the kind of liberty pre- 
scribed in the Virginia bill of rights— 
life, liberty, and the right to possess and 
enjoy property. 

During the Revolutionary War Jef- 
ferson was seeking the votes of the 
Socialists in France. He frankly pulled 
the wool over their eyes when he wrote, 
“All men are created equal.” 

Abigail Adams read that statement. 
She promptly wrote to the great John 
Adams and said: 

John, I am surprised at your signing a 
document stating that all men are created 
equal. You know it is not true. 


He replied: 

Dear AsIcarL: You do not understand what 
we meant. All we meant to say was that 
all men are born men and not some men and 
some whales. 


It is absurd to say that all men are 
created 6 feet 2 inches. I used to be 6 
feet 2% inches, but I settled a little under 
the pressure of heavy debates and other 
burdens. But not all men are 6 feet 2 
inches. Not all men weigh 185 pounds. 
Some men have better memories than I 
do. Some do not have quite as good 
memories. But it is foolish to say that all 
men are created equal in every respect. 
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Among other respects, they do not all 
have an equal amount of property. 

That was a little “fudgy duddgy” the 
great Thomas Jefferson applied to in- 
fluence the Socialists in France. I say 
that with all due deference. Perhaps 
we would not have won the war without 
their help; for had not Rochambeau and 
Count deGrasse come down the bay and 
cut off Cornwallis’ supply lines, we 
might not have whipped the British. 
They had run out of both food and 
ammunition. 

Napoleon said that an army travels 
on its stomach. That is correct. If an 
army is not fed, it will not fight. The 
British ran out of food, and they gave up. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. HART. I have almost forgotten 
which chapter of history I wanted to ask 
the Senator about, since the Senator has 
given us so much. What did Mr. 
Pinckney say? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. When the Bar- 
bary pirates were sinking our merchant 
ships off the coast of Morocco, we were 
told that the sinking would be stopped 
if we would pay tribute to them. It was 
a little hush money or something like 
that. Charles Pinckney is reported to 
have said: 


Millions for defense, but not one cent for 
tribute. 


Mr. HART. Does the Senator agree, 
then, with the purpose of title VI—the 
title which the Senator is now discuss- 
ing—that, So much money as is needed 
to support these programs, but not 1 cent 
to support racial discrimination”? That 
is what title VI is directed to. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I do not know 
that any Federal money is given to 
support racial discrimination. 

Mr. HART. Then we should cut it off 
when we find it being practiced. Does 
the Senator agree? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. If it is found that 
racial discrimination is deliberately 
practiced by someone in a program which 
the Federal Government is financing; 
yes. 

Mr. HART. Very well. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. But how would 
we find out? By the ipse-dixit of a Fed- 
eral bureaucrat? Does the Senator 
think that we do not have conditions 
such as those described by John Ran- 
dolph of Roanoke in 1825 when he was in 
the Senate? He said: 

A bureaucrat’s mind is like the Susque- 
hanna Flats, naturally poor and made less 
fertile by cultivation. Never has ability so 
far below mediocrity been so richly rewarded, 
not since Caligula’s horse was named a 
consul. 


Mr. HART. Oh, no. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Oh, yes. We get 
no court trial or jury trial. 

Mr. HART. I believe that on the issue 
before the Senate we would find that 
Pinckney has given us a good slogan. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. First, I am so 
sorry that I was not able to be present 
to hear the Senator’s eloquent address. 
I compliment him on being the Senate’s 
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great historian. He truly is a marvelous ~ 
historian. He brings to our attention 
the history of our Nation in such elo- 
quent and dramatic terms that it makes 
one wonder why I did not do better in 
school when I studied history. I be- 
lieve the Senator from Virginia should 
be called the professor of the depart- 
ment of history of the U.S. Senate, and 
be given all the perquisites that pertain 
thereto. 

Title VI of the bill is not quite the un- 
believable chapter that he has painted 
it to be. The Chamber of Horrors is not 
in title VI or in any other title of the bill. 

First, that particular title gives assur- 
ance that no bureaucrat can make the 
decision of cutting off funds. For ex- 
ample, the bill provides: 

Sec. 602. Each Federal department and 
agency which is empowered to extend Fed- 
eral financial assistance to any program or 
activity, by way of grant, loan, or contract 
other than a contract of insurance or guar- 
anty, shall take action to effectuate the pro- 
visions of section 601 with respect to such 
program or activity. 


It goes a little further: 


Such action may be taken by or pursuant to 
rule, regulation, or order of general appli- 
cability and shall be consistent with achieve- 
ment of the objectives of the statute author- 
izing the financial assistance in connection 
with which the action is taken. 


That is quite significant. I know of 
no other bill or no other law in which a 
department is authorized to promulgate 
rules and regulations that provide that 
before such rules and regulations can go 
into effect, they must have the personal 
approval of the President of the United 


The bill further provides: 


Provided, however, That no such action 
shall be taken until the department or 
agency concerned has advised the appropri- 
ate person or persons of the failure to com- 
Ply with the requirement and has deter- 
mined that compliance cannot be secured by 
voluntary means. ' 


` So again, even before an agency can 
make a determination, it must exercise 


voluntary persuasion. It must notify 
the person or the agency or instrumen- 
tality of the action that is contemplated. 
The section further provides: 
In the case of any action terminating, or 
refusing to grant or continue, assistance 
because of failure to comply with a require- 
ment imposed pursuant to this section, the 
head of the Federal department or agency 
shall file with the Committees of the House 
and Senate having legislative jurisdiction 
over the program or activity involved a full 
written report of the circumstances and the 
grounds for such action. No such ac- 
tion shall become effective until thirty days 
have elapsed after the filing of such report. 


So, no bureaucrat can make any rule; 
only the President of the United States 
can. Before any rule can be promul- 
gated, the aggrieved parties that will be 
affected must be notified. There must 
also be the use of voluntary means. 
Then, before anything can be done, the 
committees of Congress having jurisdic- 
tion must be given a full report, and 
they have 30 days, if need be, to over- 
rule any contemplated rule. 

So the Senator need not worry about 
the title being too onerous. 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. It is the most dan- 

gerous and objectionable title in the bill. 
We are not worried about the voting 
rights provision. We do not deny the 
right to vote in Virginia. We believe in 
equal rights. But the equal rights go to 
the white man as well as the colored man. 
Those rights shall be equal 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. We believe that 
all men were created equal and that they 
are equal in the sight of God. When it 
comes to voting, the rights are equal. 
When there is a law on the statute books, 
all our citizens have an equal right to 
benefit from it. 

I am told that more people have vis- 
ited the grave of President Kennedy than 
the grave of any President we have ever 
had, including the grave of George 
Washington at Mount Vernon. There 
has been a great outpouring. President 
Kennedy said he wanted this legislation, 
but he specifically provided that this title 
must not be mandatory. Yet here is a 
bill that makes it mandatory. There is 
no protection of a court. No jury trial 
is provided for. The Senator said the 
President would be the one to decide. 

It is planned to build 1,700,000 houses. 
I suppose most of them will have mort- 
gages. They will be either FHA-insured 
mortgages, Veterans’ Administration- 
guaranteed mortgages, bank mortgages, 
or savings and loan mortgages. They all 
have Government help. If any man 
claims that his application for a mort- 
gage has been turned down, then the 
President must review the entire mort- 
gage field. 

The Senator from Minnesota says that 
I should not be uneasy. I call attention 
to the fact that there will be 1,700,000 
new housing starts, with mortgages of 
all kinds. Mortgage insurance will be 
involved. The President will have to 
supervise all that 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Let me finish. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The bill does not 
cover that fleld. It is excluded. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It is Federal aid, 
and such insurance is certainly covered. 
It is also covered by another section in 
the bill. What the President has already 
done will have to be ratified, and when 
the provisions in the housing bill and in 
the other measure are added together, 
control is given to desegregate any house 
built with any form of insured accounts 
or mortgages. The deposit insurance of 
all the financial people are involved. 

Let us suppose that a man goes to a 
bank, and that he is not a good credit 
risk. The bank turns down his applica- 
tion. The man says, “You turned me 
down because I am colored or because of 
my religion.” The banker says, No: 
we turned you down because you are not 
credit worthy.” That man makes a 
claim. He can have his hearing without 
a court trial 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Let me finish. He 
goes to the President. Let me give the 
list of existing Federal aid programs that 
would be embraced by this section, in or- 
der to show the scope of its coverage: 

Agricultural experiment stations. 
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Colleges for agricultural and the mechanic 
arts. 


Civil defense. 

Highway construction. 

Public works planning. 

The school lunch program. 

Soll conservation. 

Watershed protection and flood prevention. 

International research and training. 

Agricultural Trade Development 
Assistance Act. 

Cooperative research or demonstration 
projects on social security or related pro- 
grams. 

Child welfare services. 

Surplus property disposition and utiliza- 
tion. 

Financial assistance for maintenance and 
operations of schools in federally affected 
areas. 

National Defense Education Act of 1958. 

Community health services, particularly 
for the chronically ill and aged. 

Hospital and medical facilities research 
and demonstrations. 


That refers to the Hill-Burton Act, I 
believe. I continue the list: 

Health research facilities construction. 

Water treatment works construction. 

Old-age assistance and medical assistance 
for the aged. 

Aid to the blind. 


How much else could the President do 
besides supervising all of the bureau- 
crats who would require supervision? 
What else could he do? I have given 
only a partial list. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I say most re- 
spectfully that if he is that busy, per- 
haps he would not have time to sign 
each of these orders, and the Senator’s 
worries would be over, because no such 
ruling or order shall become effective 
until approved by the President. 

I say most respectfully to the Senator 
from Virginia, for whom I have the 
highest regard, that section 602, ex- 
cludes certain types of activities. It 
reads: 

Each Federal department and agency 
which is empowered to extend Federal fl- 
nancial assistance to any program or activi- 
ty, by way of grant, loan, or contract other 
than a contract of insurance or guarantee— 


So Federal Deposit Insurance is ex- 
cluded. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The debate in the 
House showed absolutely and positively 
that it was included. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I say most re- 
spectfully to my beloved friend from 
Virginia that the debate in the House 
showed expressly that it was excluded 
unqualifiedly excluded. So let me set 
the Senator right on that one aspect. 
The guarantees or insurance plans of 
the Federal Government are excluded. 
The language was put in the bill because 
of the concern which has been expressed 
by the Senator from Virginia. It has 
been clarified. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Let us read the 
opening language: 

Notwithstanding any inconsistent provi- 
sions of any other law, no person in the 
United States shall, on the ground of race, 
color, or national origin, be excluded from 
participation in, be denied the benefits of, 
or be subjected to discrimination under any 
program or activity receiving Federal finan- 
cial assistance. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator reads 
section 601 of title VI; does he not? 


and 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I invite the Sen- 
ator to read section 602 of title VI, which 
applies to section 601. Section 602 
reads: 

Each Federal department and agency 
which is empowered to extend Federal finan- 
cial assistance to any program or activity, 
by way of grant, loan, or contract other 
than a contract of insurance or guarantee, 
shall take action to effectuate the provi- 
sions of section 601 with respect to such 
program or activity. 


Section 602 refers directly to section 
601 and excludes unequivocally that 
part. The language is other than a 
contract of insurance or guarantee.” 

If the Senator wants to include it, 
he could twist my arm. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I certainly do not 
want to include it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is what I 
thought. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I had inferred 
that from the debate in the House, with- 
out reference to what was finally put 
in the bill. Apparently the House 
changed it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The House did. 
That is one of the benefits of having a 
debate of this kind. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. But it was made 
Rane: The Senator does not deny 

t. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Where it applies, it 
is mandatory; but this is an exclusion 
that was written in an amendment of- 
fered on the floor of the House. I think 
it is a justifiable exclusion. I say most 
respectfully that I cannot imagine that 
any President who loves this country, 
who wants to see these programs work, 
would hastily and arbitrarily, without 
the most careful consideration, apply this 
kind of measure. We do not want to de- 
stroy programs. What we seek to do is 
to bring about nondiscrimination in 
these programs. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Will the Senator 
permit me to quote an Englishman, Lord 
Acton, without being disrespectful to any 
one, including the President? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Lord Acton said 
“Power corrupts.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. 
quoting correctly. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. 
said: “And absolute 
corrupts.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Why should we 
give unprecedented power to the bureau- 
crats to fix a standard for what would 
be discrimination? Will the Senator tell 
me why that is mandatory and carries an 
unprecedented grant of power by the 
President for their protection? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Before that kind of 
ruling could go into effect, as I have al- 
ready said, the President must personally 
approve. The parties affected must be 
notified and voluntary means used to 
seek compliance. Committees of Con- 
gress that have jurisdiction must be noti- 
fied in order for the regulation or the 
rule to be filed. The committee must 
wait 30 days. Then, finally, there is 
judicial review before any of these 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Minnesota is not a lawyer. Judicial re- 


The Senator is 
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view comes under the powers of the Ad- 
ministrative Act. All right. Then one 
must prove whether the action was arbi- 
trary or capricious. There is really no 
evidence to sustain it, if some evidence 
is found to the effect that it was not 
capricious. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. As the Senator knows, 


I am a Philadelphia lawyer. I may not 
be a very good one 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator is a 
very good one. 


Mr. CLARK. That was many years 
ago. There is the same judicial review 
that there is in any case under the Ad- 
ministrative Act, and in my opinion that 
is pretty good judicial review. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It is harsh on a 
man if he does not get a trial de novo. 
He does not get it on the merits. If 
there is any review, he has the burden of 
showing an almost impossible situation. 
What could the Senator do if someone 
called him a baldfaced liar in a news- 
paper? Does the Senator believe he 
could get a judgment? As the Supreme 
Court said, How could the Senator 
prove it? 

Mr. CLARK. I have a libel suit pend- 
ing now against the Republican chair- 
man of Northumberland County for cer- 
tain things he said in 1962 about my 
being a Communist, and I expect to be 
able to prove malice. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I believe, ordi- 
narily, if a man would call the Senator 
a Communist, it would be prima facie, 
because he did not love him very much. 
The Senator does not have the judg- 
ment yet. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. HILL. If section 601 on page 25 
be the law of the land, why would not 
this supposed exemption apropos con- 
tracts or insurance or guarantees be un- 
der the 14th amendment? It would 
be, would it not? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It would not be. 
The bill originally covered banks. That 
is my field. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Not when it finally 


Mr. ROBERTSON. I would not doubt 
that the attacks I have repeatedly made 
since earlier this year upon that phase of 
the bill caused its elimination. Frankly, 
I was unaware that that action had been 
taken. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I believe the Sena- 
tor is correct. I talked with the Senator 
earlier today; and as I told him today, he 
is so persuasive that he does move Con- 
gress. His record in the field of State 
legislation is exemplary. The Senator’s 
argument relating to insurance and to 
these guarantees has had a great effect, 
there is no doubt about that. That is 
why we will debate the bill. 

I say most respectfully that this ex- 
clusion is not under the 14th amend- 
ment, because the 14th amendment says 
that no State shall deny a citizen of the 
United States certain rights. The Con- 
gress is making what I consider to be, and 
what I am sure learned lawyers consider 
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to be, a legitimate limitation upon the 
application of section 601 of this par- 
ticular bill. 

I will not interrupt the Senator too 
much, but sections 602 and 603 were 
added as amendments because there were 
those who feared that section 601 would 
be prematurely or harshly applied, so a 
substantial number of limitations have 
been placed in this section. 

When I was asked, Would the Sena- 
tor compromise on legislation?” I said, 
“No,” because the bill before us repre- 
sents a negotiated understanding in the 
other body. It represents many compro- 
mises. Title VI of section 601 exempli- 
fies what I have been talking about, 
which I should say was the declared pub- 
lic policy of the Government of the 
United States. Section 602 builds in 
three limitations. Section 603 adds an 
additional limitation. And it is not 
merely normal judicial review as pro- 
viding for other departments, but an 
add'tional judicial review. 

This title will be debated at length 
later. At this point in the debate it 
would be well to dispose of some of the 
misunderstandings which have already 
been corrected. 

I have heard certain statements about 
title VIII. I was rather shocked, some 
weeks back, when I heard certain things 
about title VII. However, in debating in 
committee, what did Members of the 
House do? They amended title VII, so 
title VII today is entirely different than 
it was portrayed to us some weeks ago, 
and the fears that people had then were 
taken care of in the House debate on it. 

I am pleased that the Senator from 
Virginia has agreed that voting rights 
should be fully protected. Do I under- 
stand correctly that the Senator from 
Virginia believes that title I is a portion 
of the bill he could readily accept? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I certainly could 
not. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What does the 
Senator from Virginia find wrong with 
title I? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I discussed it, 
when the Senator from Minnesota was 
not in the Chamber. I made many objec- 
tions, but the hour is quite late and I 
do not wish to repeat those objections; 
but I shall discuss them later. 

I could not agree to title I, but I say 
that we in Virginia, if we had to live 
under any of this iniquitous program, 
could live under title I, because we do 
not discriminate against anyone. We 
do not anticipate snooping members of 
the Commission, or from the office of 
the Attorney General, who would be 
running around harassing everyone, 
claiming that they are preventing a 
colored man from yoting. We do not do 
that in Virginia. We let everyone vote. 
Under the registration laws in this State 
we love, each citizen signs his name, and 
that is about all. There are some colored 
people who vote in Virginia now, many 
of them never considered contributing 
the dollar and a half to the Federal 
school program for educating children. 
The dollar and a half for the public 
schools, taken from the poll tax, was too 
much to pay for the privilege of voting, 
and they would not pay the poll tax. 
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Now we are going to repeal the poll tax 
and have 200,000 Federal officials elected. 
That would be a new thing. They are 
coming in, and perhaps 400,000 more 
will vote in Virginia; but when they reg- 
ister, they sign only their names. They 
are not permitted to do that now in the 
State of New York. One must register. 
That disqualifies New York City alone. 
There are more people there who do not 
qualify than are disqualified by the poll 
tax in Virginia, but that is merely a 
little side issue. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Iam glad to yield, 
1 I do not lose my right to the 

oor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may dis- 
cuss this matter with the Senator from 
Virginia, with the understanding that 
the Senator from Virginia will not lose 
his right to the floor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Senator has given a very good explana- 
tion of the voting procedures in his State. 
He has stated quite frankly and fairly 
that he does not believe there should be 
two sets of standards, one for white and 
one for colored. That is exactly what 
we seek to do in title I. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It should apply to 
all functions of government. There 
should not be two standards in govern- 
ment. When we get into private 
property, that is something else. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is another 
area of discussion, and on that there is 
an honest difference of opinion. When 
we think of voting and the use of public 
funds, and about public accommoda- 
tions—that is, public facilities like parks 
and schools, which are public, and paid 
for by the public—I am sure the Senator 
agrees with me that no discrimination 
should apply. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 
They should be separate but equal. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is the point. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is all that 
the law requires. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Court has 
stricken down that doctrine, as recently 
as in the Hill-Burton cases. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. There was noth- 
ing in the Constitution against it. 

So far as segregation of playgrounds 
and parks and schools is concerned, that 
question has been settled by the Su- 
preme Court, in the decision of 1954 
and in other decisions. The Court has 
ruled that when the State provides the 
facilities, and the public pays for them, 
they must be open to all. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Open to all. The 
Senator from Virginia is a very en- 
lightened gentleman. I have the feel- 
ing that a little later in the debate we 
may be able to send him one of our 
newsletters. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I received one this 
morning. However, I was told that I re- 
ceived it by mistake. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator will 
receive one tomorrow, delivered in per- 
son by the Senator from Minnesota, with 
my greetings. 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. This is one of the 
most dangerous bills that has ever come 
before the Senate. It ought to be sent 
to committee, so that the public may 
learn what is contained in it. 

It is evident that the Civil Rights Com- 
mission felt that this title would work as 
a lever to force desegregation in the 
Southern States. But it can plainly be 
seen that federally aided projects in all 
sectors of the country will be affected. 
Highway construction projects, social se- 
curity programs, child welfare agencies, 
as well as countless other helpful proj- 
ects will be terminated in all States of 
the Union, if one individual insists that 
he has been discriminated against by 
someone who may in some way be con- 
nected with that project. Section 601 is 
unfair, unwise, and unworkable. 

This title is another example of the 
ever-growing centralized Government in 
Washington. As the powers of the State 
and local governments become weaker 
and less effective, the Federal Govern- 
ment gains more and more power and in- 
fluence. Our system of federalism, with 
all governments, Federal, State, and lo- 
cal functioning within their proper 
spheres, is rapidly becoming a thing of 
the past. This system is being jeop- 
ardized by the Federal Government 
thrusting itself into countless areas 
which traditionally have been handled 
by the States. 

Title VI is probably the most offen- 
sive title in this bill. I strongly urge 
its deletion. 

TITLE VII 

Title VII, or FEPC, is similar to other 
titles in this bill since the Federal Gov- 
ernment will again be exerting unneces- 
sary authority over the American peo- 
ple. This title provides that there shall 
be opportunity for employment without 
discrimination on account of race, color, 
religion, sex, or national origin. Cover- 
age is extended to all employers who 
have 25 or more employees and whose 
business affects interstate commerce, and 
to all labor unions with 25 or more mem- 
bers and to any employment agency. We 
can easily comprehend the vast scope of 
this proposed section when we consider 
that practically every small business of 
any consequence in America will be sub- 
ject to this title. Both formal and in- 
formal remedial procedures are available 
to the Federal Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission to accomplish de- 
sired results in employment. 

The various sections outline in detail 
what acts of omission and commission in 
employment practices amount to dis- 
crimination. Failure to hire an employee 
on account of his race will subject an em- 
ployer to the jurisdiction of the Employ- 
ment Commission. The employer must 
also provide equal terms and conditions 
of employment, and equal chances for 
advancement. I find it hard to see how 
anyone will be able to tell when such il- 
legal practices have occurred and when 
an employer is exercising his legitimate 
prerogative to hire and fire to promote 
the best interest of his private business. 
There is no accurate way to measure the 
subjective intentions of anemployer. He 
may not be prejudiced at all, and yet if he 
dismisses a woman, or a member of any 
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minority race, color, or creed for the most 
proper reason, surely he will hear 
charges of “discrimination.” In the 
South many companies employ only col- 
ored truck drivers and telephone compa- 
nies employ only women operators. But 
under this bill, how illegal those present 
standards of employment will be. 

Title VII is based on two constitutional 
grounds: (1) the interstate commerce 
clause; (2) the privileges and immunities 
clause. Neither of these, when analyzed, 
support such a contention. 

Even President Kennedy would not ask 
for this title, because he knew he could 
not get cloture or such a provision. 

Mr. C Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield, with the 
understanding that I do not lose my 
right to the floor. 

Mr. CLARK. Does the Senator ap- 
preciate the fact that a far more rigor- 
ous FEPC bill than the provisions con- 
tained in the bill we are discussing was 
reported from the committee headed by 
his very dear friend, the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILLI, by a vote of 12 to 
3, about 6 weeks ago, evidencing on the 
part of that committee that, by a vote 
of 4 to 1, a much more rigorous FEPC 
bill than the one we are talking about 
should be passed by the Senate? 

I know that the Senator always says he 
wishes to follow committee recommenda- 
tions, and that he does not like to vote 
against a committee. If we brought up 
that bill, I am sure he would go along 
with the overwhelming majority of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I believe the Sen- 
ator has misquoted the Senator from 
Virginia. He believes in giving the public 
an opportunity to testify before a com- 
mittee. The Senator from Virginia by 
no means goes along with all committee 
recommendations. If I were to do so, 
I would vote for area redevelopment, 
public housing, and all the other labor 
laws that are reported by the committee. 
I believe the committee ought to study 
the bill. That does not mean that I 
would be in favor of everything that the 
committee might report. 

The concept of interstate commerce 
cannot be extended to hold that “affect- 
ing“ interstate commerce can mean that 
a small employer with 25 employees can 
actually have an appreciable effect on 
commerce. 

The advocates of this bill also seek to 
justify this title on the privileges and 
immunities clause of the 14th amend- 
ment. This amendment cannot be prop- 
erly invoked since no State statute or 
action is involved, and also because the 
right to employment is not the kind of 
privilege of immunity that is protected 
by the 14th amendment. The privileges 
and immunities clause is not applicable 
in cases where only individual action, 
such as a small employer's operations, 
are concerned and where the arm of the 
State plays no part in the business. 

The passage of this title will be a 
severe blow to the free enterprise system 
which has helped make America great. 
An employer will not be free to make 
selections as to individuals he prefers to 
hire. This title suggests that hiring 
should be done on some percentage basis 
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in order that racial imbalance will be 
overcome. It is contemplated by this 
title that the percentage of colored and 
white population in a community shall 
be in similar percentages in every busi- 
ness establishment that employs over 25 
persons. Thus, if there were 10,000 col- 
ored persons in a city and 15,000 whites, 
an employer with 25 employees would, in 
order to overcome racial imbalance, be 
required to have 10 colored personnel 
and 15 white. And if by chance that 
employer had 20 colored employees, he 
would have to fire 10 of them in order to 
rectify the situation. Of course, this 
works the other way around where whites 
would be fired. The impracticality and 
unworkability of this title seem self- 
evident. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield, with the 
understanding that I do not lose my 
right to the floor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The bill does not 
require that at all. If it did, I would 
vote against it. I say most respectfully 
to my good friend from Virginia that 
title VII would not have any affect for 
at least a year. That is the first point. 
It applies only to those with 100 or more 
employees. In the second year it would 
apply to 75 or more employees. In the 
third year it would apply to 50 or more 
employees. In the fourth year it would 
apply to 25 or more employees. Actually 
that is the fifth year, because in the first 
year it would not apply. Furthermore, 
voluntary compliance procedures must 
be used. There is no percentage quota. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Did the Senator 
ever hear about the camel that got into 
the tent? Did the camel come all the 
way into the tent the first time? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I have heard that 
story. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is an old 
maxim. In other words, let us start by 
getting in a little way first. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am asking the 
Senator not to put up his own tent and 
then bring in his own trained camel. 
The Senator is putting up his own little 
tent and bringing in his camel. As a 
matter of fact, there is no tent and there 
is no camel. Also, Mr. President, there 
is no magic. We are saying that under 
the commerce clause of the Constitution 
there shall be a program of equal em- 
ployment opportunity. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. 
in the woodpile? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No; there is not; 
neither is there a chipmunk. The bill 
has been given the Virginia treatment. 
It means that it has had refined legis- 
lative processing. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I am indicating 
not what I know would be done but what 
could be done. Why vote for something 
that could be done if it is going to be 
wrong should it be done? 

Now I must hurry along with my 
speech. 3 

Another objectionable feature of this 
title is the broad power that is given to 
the Employment Commission to investi- 
gate and probe into the private affairs 
of businesses and labor unions. The 
Commission will possess an almost auto- 
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cratic power to inspect the records, ques- 
tion employers and employees, and then 
coerce compliance with what they de- 
cide will be in the best interests of equal 
opportunity. The small organization 
will be harassed and worried to no end. 
It is another intrusion into the sanctity 
of private business. 

The Employment Commission is an- 
other Government agency that the tax- 
payers must support. The cost for ad- 
ministering this title is substantial. It 
is not to exceed $2,500,000 for the first 
year, and not to exceed $10 million for 
such purpose during the second year 
after its enactment. This shows the 
extent of policing employers, labor un- 
ions, and employment agencies that is 
planned by the administration. It will 
be a tremendous operation with high- 
salaried Commissioners who have al- 
most unlimited powers to delve into local 
problems not rightly within their juris- 
diction. 

Title VII for all the reasons stated 
above should not be a part of this legis- 
lation. It cannot be sustained constitu- 
tionally by either the commerce or the 
privileges and immunities clauses and 
would be an unwarranted invasion of 
private enterprise and private property 
rights. 

TITLE VIII 


Section 801 provides in part that the 
Secretary of Commerce shall promptly 
conduct a survey to compile registration 
and voting statistics in such geographic 
areas as May be recommended by the 
Commission on Civil Rights. 

Here again the Commission on Civil 
Rights is brought into the picture and 
given the right to recommend to the 
Secretary of Commerce that surveys be 
taken in certain areas. There can be 
little doubt as to the areas where this 
Commission will suggest that surveys be 
made. In the interest of fairness to all 
concerned, it would appear that if such 
a survey must be made, then it should be 
done throughout the United States, 
rather than be confined to certain areas. 
It should not be directed at the Southern 
States in particular, but should be na- 
tional in scope. If discrimination does 
exist in voting registrations, we should 
be aware of instances of this illegal con- 
duct in any and all States. 

I fail to see how the taking of a census 
will help the situation to an appreciable 
degree. It is another device by which 
the Commission may harass the local 
activities of persons and intimidate them 
to conform to Federal standards. 

Title VIII should be stricken from this 
bill since it is but another intrusion of 
the Central Government that will serve 
no useful purpose other than depriving 
the individual and his State government 
of essential freedoms. 

TITLE IX 


This title is by far the shortest in the 
bill, but its consequences are as far 
reaching as many of the other portions 
that have been discussed earlier. Since 
it is purely a procedural section, it has 
not received the publicity that has been 
accorded other sections. It is now time 
that the drastic effect of this proposal 
on our State court systems be brought 
into focus. This title has the effect of 
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divesting State courts of their rightful 
jurisdiction in civil rights cases where a 
defendant is being prosecuted for viola- 
tions of State or local laws. The pro- 
ceedings would be tied up indefinitely 
on appeal in the Federal circuit court 
of appeals. 

The Federal code provides for the re- 
moval of certain causes of action from 
the State courts to the Federal courts. 
One of these permit the removal of cases 
wherein the laws of a State deny to a 
defendant being prosecuted in the State 
courts his civil rights. 

The process of removal of a proceed- 
ing from the State court to the Federal 
district court is a relatively simple proce- 
dure requiring initially only 10 days. 
Under existing statute, the Federal dis- 
trict court then considers the case and 
makes a determination as to whether it 
has jurisdiction. If it finds that it does 
not, then it remands the case to the State 
court from which it originated. The 
Federal courts have for many years in- 
terpreted this statute to mean that no 
order remanding a case from the Fed- 
eral court back to the State court can 
be reviewed by appeal. The effect of the 
new proposed title allows the defendant 
to appeal the remand order to the Fed- 
eral Court of Appeals. The final result 
is that the litigation will be tied up for 
2 or 3 years until the Federal court of 
appeals finally hears the case. Even if 
the case in the first instance involved no 
denial of an individual in the State courts 
of his civil rights, still the State courts 
will be divested of their rightful juris- 
diction for an indeterminable length of 
time. 

The obvious purpose of this proposed 
amendment to the statute permitting ap- 
peals from remand orders is simply to 
impede the processes of justice in the 
State courts. Local police authorities 
would be powerless to cope with lawless 
elements rampant in the towns and cities. 
There would be no criminal law by which 
violators of local laws could be prose- 
cuted. Immediately upon being charged 
with the violation of a local law, a de- 
fendant would remove his case to he 
Federal district court, and upon receiv- 
ing an adverse ruling there, appeal his 
remand order to the Federal Court of 
Appeals. Thereafter, no process of any 
kind could be issued from the State court, 
no depositions could be taken, no wit- 
nesses need appear, and all process must 
be suspended. 

This proposed title might well have 
said that no State court shall have juris- 
diction in civil rights cases. At least 
then the proponents of this act would 
have made clear to all the drastic sweep 
of this provision. 

To this time, there has always been a 
harmonious juxtaposition and a proper 
balance between the State and Federal 
courts. Our dual system of courts has 
weathered the test of time. It is not 
fitting that this delicate balance should 
be upset in favor of Federal courts by 
this Congress. The efficacy of the State 
courts should not be placed in jeopardy 
by this amendment to Federal statute. 
This amendment is a serious challenge 
to the very foundation that has made 
our judicial system the best and fairest 
in the world. This attack upon it is un- 
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warranted and unnecessary and should 
be stopped here and now before it gains 
momentum. Both systems of courts— 
State and Federal—must cooperate with 
each other, each within its proper 
sphere, as has been done for over 200 
years, if we are to maintain the high 
standards of excellence in the admin- 
istration of justice. 

Title I in fact is a studied insult to 
the U.S. district judges in America and 
to the judiciaries of every State in the 
Union. It shows that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has little or no confidence in 
these men to exercise judgment and in- 
tegrity in civil rights cases. There is a 
Federal presumption that these judges 
will be prejudiced in every civil rights 
case before them and that they will be 
unable to render an equitable decree. 

I have found no good title in the bill. 
I, therefore, recommend that we strike 
out all after the enacting clause and 
insert, in lieu thereof, that it is the de- 
clared intention of every Member of the 
Senate to recognize the sanctity of his 
oath to support and defend the Consti- 
tution. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I compli- 
ment the Senator from Virginia, on his 
most eloquent and able address this eve- 
ning. He has spoken in the great tradi- 
tion of his State of Virginia, which has 
given to our country so many of her 
noblest and greatest sons. He is worthy 
of the great heritage of his State as 
he spoke to us today. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I appreciate the 
remarks of the Senator very much. I 
have already referred to the little flag 
of our Confederacy which I have in my 
lapel. I call attention to the fact that 
the first Capital of the Confederacy was 
in the great State of Alabama. I have 
for that State the warmest affection, 
because my wife’s grandfather was a 
professor of Greek and Latin in a girl’s 
school in that State, and my wife's 
mother was born in Alabama. We have 
always kept up that interest. I have 
always rejoiced in the fact that first 
in the House and later in the Senate 
I have been privileged to have the frierid- 
ship and help of the senior Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL], who represents 
what I think is the best tradition of the 
Old South. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator from 
Virginia. He is always generous. I #s- 
sure him that I am indeed proud to claim 
his friendship. He has been a wonder- 
ful friend. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
would not want this day to come to a 
conclusion without commending the 
Senator from Virginia not only for his 
eloquence and his great knowledge of 
history and law, but also for his won- 
derful, gracious, gentlemanly qualities, 
and his consideration of us at all times. 
The distinguished Senator from Vir- 
ginia came to me a moment ago and 
presented to me this little flag of the 
Confederacy. It is a flag that repre- 
sents bravery and courage and the con- 
viction of which the Senator spoke 
earlier today. The speech of the Senator 
reminded me of the First Minnesota 
Regiment at the Battle of Gettysburg. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I told the Senator 
that if it had not been for the men from 
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Wisconsin and Minnesota, when Grant 
finally came down into Virginia, we 
would have won, but they formerly be- 
longed to Virginia. We could not whip 
them. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp an article 
published in the Philadelphia Inquirer of 
Sunday, March 8, 1964. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer, Mar. 
8, 1964] 
Ten Most CoMMON OBJECTIONS TO RIGHTS 
BILL ARE ANSWERED BY U.S. EXPERT 


(By Jerome S. Cahill) 


WASHINGTON, March 7.—On the eve of the 
opening of the great debate on civil rights in 
the Senate, a survey by the Inquirer has re- 
vealed gaping holes in public understanding 
of how the proposed law would work. 

Many citizens writing to Capitol Hill in 
opposition to the bill appear to have swal- 
lowed extremist propaganda that the meas- 
ure would create a Federal dictatorship and 
would destroy traditional American free- 
doms. 

ILL INFORMED 


Others seem ill informed on precisely what 
activities the bill proposes to cover, and how 
the bill proposes to enforce the goal of 
equal treatment for every citizen, without 
regard to race, religion, or national origin. 

To dispel the fog and get at the facts, a 
list of 10 most commonly expressed objec- 
tions to the bill was compiled from letters 
received by Senator JOSEPH S. CLARK, Demo- 
crat, of Pennsylvania, since the legislation 
passed the House on February 10 and was 
sent to the Senate. 

A Justice Department expert was asked to 
comment on the objections. 

Here are the objections and the expert's 
replies. 

Objection: The bill would permit a danger- 
ous, unprecedented concentration of power 
in the Federal Government in Washington. 

Of all fears over the measure, this one re- 
curs most often and in the most extreme, 
almost hysterical language. A Jonestown, 
Pa., man wrote in a mimeographed letter: 
“If Congress passes the civil rights bill in 
anything like its present form, the U.S. At- 
torney General becomes a dictator with prac- 
tically unlimited powers. His inspectors 
(Gestapo) can pry into everything through- 
out the American countryside.” 

Reply: The measure actually is a reason- 
able, quite moderate proposal, designed to 
meet only the most serious and pressing 
injustices. 

Representative WILIA M. McCuLiocn, 
Republican, of Ohio, who managed the bill 
for the Republicans in the House, empha- 
sized its moderate approach. Rather than 
giving the Attorney General wide powers, it 
carefully spells out his authority. The power 
to issue enforcement orders on public ac- 
commodations, employment, and voting is 
limited to Federal judges. 

Voluntary compliance, rather than com- 
pulsion, is stressed. Where State civil rights 
laws exist, as in Pennsyivania and New 
Jersey, and are being effectively adminis- 
tered, the Federal Government will not step 
in. 

Objection: Every businessman and pro- 
fessional man, large or small, would be re- 
quired to serve Negroes. 

“This (bill) might affect the freedom of 
individuals who wish to hire help, sell or buy 

property, or engage in a public service. Any 
individual then would be susceptible to being 
accused of practicing some form of discrim- 
ination by anyone he rejects,” writes a 
woman from Mill Run, Pa. 
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Reply: This is a considerable exaggeration. 
As a general rule, doctors, lawyers, real estate 
men and other professionals are not covered 
by the bill; nor, as a general rule, are small 
retail stores, beauty parlors, barber shops, 
private clubs, bars, and nightclubs; nor are 
small owner-occupied lodging houses of five 
or fewer rooms. 

Expressly covered are hotels and motels; 
restaurants, lunch counters, soda fountains, 
and other places dealing mainly in food eaten 
on the premises; theaters, sports arenas, and 
other places of exhibition or amusement, 
and retail stores containing public lunch 
rooms. 

Service establishments like beauty parlors 
and barber shops come under the bill when 
located in a covered establishment, like a 
hotel. The same is true for bars and night- 
clubs, except that coverage also would extend 
to them if they offered entertainment mov- 
ing in interstate commerce or if they dealt 
primarily in food. 

The bill also has a provision designed to 
encourage Southern States and cities to re- 
peal existing segregation laws. The provi- 
sion would bring under the law any business 
or profession where segregation is required 
by local law. 

These features of the bill would have little 
effect in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, both 
of which have public accommodations laws 
considerably broader than the proposed Fed- 
eral statute. Both States laws include 
taverns in their coverage, for example. 

Where such State or local laws exist, the 
bill requires the Justice Department in all 
but exceptional cases to refer complaints to 
local authorities and, on request, must allow 
them reasonable time to act on their own 
initiative. 

Objection: A restaurant operator or other 
businessman covered by the law would be 
unable to turn away a patron for any reason, 
and would be subject to immediate fine or 
jail sentence if he attempted to do so. 

“(The proprietor) would not be able to 
refuse a room to anyone regardless of race, 
social status, morals or what have you,” 
write a man from Searcy, Ark., who identi- 
fied himself as a registered Pennsylvania 
Democrat. 

Reply: An establishment could refuse to 
serve anyone on reasonable grounds other 
than race, religion, or national origin. For 
example, a restaurant could turn away cus- 
tomers who were disorderly, drunk, unkempt 
or, in the proprietor’s opinion, unable to 
pay. A motel could refuse to admit a patron 
who was not carrying luggage. 

The public accommodations section does 
not impose criminal penalties, such as fines 
or prison sentences, upon violators, nor can 
an aggrieved person sue for damages. Cases 
alleging discrimination must be presented to 
a Federal judge, who must require the com- 
plaining party to prove his charge. If the 
judge decides a violation has occurred, he 
issues an order requiring the discrimination 
to end, but imposing no penalties. If the 
proprietor refuses to comply with the order, 
only then is he subject to contempt of court 
sanctions. 

Objection: The law would empower Fed- 
eral “inspectors” to require employers to hire 
by race. White people would be fired to 
make room for Negroes. Seniority ~rights 
would be destroyed. “I wish to express my 
strong opposition to article 7 of the civil 
rights bill which states that a new Govern- 
ment agency be created to force business- 
men to employ by race,” writes a man from 
Texas. 

Reply: The bill requires no such thing. 
The five-member Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission that would be created 
would have no powers to order anything. It 
can seek voluntary compliance with the ob- 
jective of nondiscrimination in hiring. 

If compliance is not forthcoming, the 
Commission may take its case to a Federal 
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judge, leaving it to him to decide if a viola- 
tion did in fact take place and what the 
remedy should be. The bill would not au- 
thorize anyone to order hiring or firing to 
achieve racial or religious balance. An em- 
ployer will remain wholly free to hire on the 
basis of his needs and of the job candidate’s 
qualifications. What is prohibited is the 
refusal to hire someone because of race or 
religion. Similarly, the law will have no 
effect on union seniority rights. 

Objection: The Federal Government could 
require school districts to transfer pupils 
from one school to another to achieve racial 
balance. Federal control of textbook selec- 
tion and classroom curriculum would be 
authorized. 

Reply: The bill specifically withholds from 
the U.S. Education Commissioner the au- 
thority to transfer pupils from one school to 
another “to overcome racial imbalance.” It 
authorizes him to provide technical and fi- 
nancial aid to school districts working out 
desegregation plans, but grants him no 
coercive powers. He can help only when re- 
quested, and the district is under no com- 
pulsion to accept his advice. 

Objection: The bill would “impair” a per- 
son’s right to rent or sell his home. 

“Iam against the bill because I am against 
forced integration of neighborhoods,” says 
a printed card mailed by a Fort Washington, 
Pa., man. The card was signed by an or- 
ganization calling itself the National Com- 
mittee for Majority Rights of Cambridge, 
Md. 


Reply: This fear apparently is derived 
from a misunderstanding of title 6 of the 
bill, which provides that Federal tax dollars 
paid by all of us must not be used to sup- 
port or encourage discrimination, or to with- 
hold Federal benefits from a person because 
of his race. The section authorizes a Fed- 
eral agency to suspend financial assistance 
to State or local bodies using the aid in a 
discriminatory way. 

FHA and GI mortgage guarantees, as well 
as veterans life insurance and other con- 
tracts of insurance or guarantee,” are ex- 
pressly excluded from coverage. 

Objection: Under title 6, all Federal aid 
to a State, including welfare payments, sur- 
plus food, and so forth, would be cut off 
if any community discriminated. 

“This act will recognize not more than 10 
percent of civil rights,” asserts a man from 
Bethlehem, Pa. “The balance or approxi- 
mately 90 percent will be extending Federal 
power. The worst sufferers will be Negroes.” 

Reply: This is nonsense. The purpose of 
the title is to end discrimination, not to 
penalize innocent persons. School segrega- 
tion in one community would not lead to a 
cutoff of all Federal highway aid to a State, 
for example. Furthermore, an agency can- 
not cut off aid until an attempt to obtain 
voluntary compliance has been made, a hear- 
ing has been held, a full written report has 
been submitted to Congress and a 30-day 
waiting period thereafter has elapsed. More- 
over, any cutoff of funds is subject to court 
review. 

Objection: Passage of the bill will lead to 
a vast amount of litigation and frivolous 
lawsuits. 

A multiplicity of cases by "disgruntled in- 
digents, paupers, and subversives” would re- 
sult, “and these new bureaucrats will insti- 
tute and impose on the American people a 
police reign of terror,” writes one southern 
correspondent. 

Reply: The bill is carefully drawn to avoid 
overburdening the courts. Under the fair 
employment section, for example, a full 12- 
month grace period is allowed before the law 
becomes effective, and initially it will apply 
only to employers and unions with 100 or 
more employees or members. Coverage of 
firms with 75, 50, and 25 employees will 
follow in 1-year stages thereafter. 
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One purpose of this gradual application of 
the section is to avoid a rash of complaints 
and to give employers an opportunity to set 
up procedures for complying with the law. 
Moreover, under the section the Commission 
is free not to seek court action if it believes 
the issue is not sufficiently important. An 
aggrieved person who wants to sue on his 
own will not be able to do so unless he ob- 
tains the written permission of at least one 
Commissioner. 

Similarly, under the public accommoda- 
tions section, the Attorney General is not 
required to file a suit for compliance. He 18 
free not to act if he determines a lawsuit 
would not materially further the purposes 
of the act. An aggrieved individual would 
be free to sue on his own, but if he lost he 
could be required to pay the court costs and 
attorney's fee of the establishment he ac- 


cused. 

Objection: The law would permit the Fed- 
eral Government to take over local election 
machinery, and gives the Attorney General 
power to help favored candidates by reg- 
istering voters just prior to an election. 

Reply: The bill gives no power to the De- 
partment of Justice or the Attorney General 
to register anyone. Existing law is un- 
changed; the courts, and not the Justice De- 
partment or the Attorney General, are em- 
powered after examining the facts to register 
voters, illegally denied the right to vote, in 
Federal elections. The bill under considera- 
tion simply seeks to prohibit some of the 
devices used in the South to deny Negroes 
the right to vote. 

Objection: The bill would create a vast 
new Federal bureaucracy. Passage of the 
bill “would blanket the country with Fed- 
eral agents and snoopers,” wrote one citizen. 

Reply: Best estimates at present are that 
the bill would result in an average annual 
employment of 380 permanent staff people 
over a 5-year period. This is less than 2 
percent of the number of Federal workers 
presently employed by the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration. NASA 
has an annual budget of over $5 billion: 
The cost of administering the civil rights 
bill, in contrast, is estimated at less than $16 
million a year. 


RECESS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, I move that the Senate 
stand in recess until 12 o'clock noon 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 51 minutes p.m.), the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Friday, 
March 13, 1964, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate March 12 (legislative day of 
March 9), 1964; 

In THE Navy 

Anthony A. Mitchell, U.S. Navy, for ap- 
pointment to the grade of lieutenant com- 
mander in the Navy while serving as leader 
of the U.S. Navy Band. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 12 (legislative day of 
March 9), 1964: 

SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 

Hugh F. Owens, of Oklahoma, to be a mem- 
ber of the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion for the remainder of the term expiring 
June 5, 1965. 
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FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
James Louis Robertson, of Nebraska, to be 
a member of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System for a term of 14 years 
from February 1, 1964. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuurspay, Marcu 12, 1964 


The House met at 11 o’clock a.m. 
The Chaplain, Rev.Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


John 8: 12: Iam the light of the world; 
he that followeth Me shall not walk in 
darkness, but shall have the light of life. 

ty God, our Father, who art 
high and holy, we rejoice that Thou hast 
respect unto the lowly and art mindful 
that human life is often so fragile and 
fleeting, and so tangled and turbulent. 

We earnestly beseech Thee to defend us 
against those besieging vanities and those 
rude cynicisms of the world which are 
seeking to undermine our character and 
corrupt that finer spirit with which we 
have been endowed when Thou didst cre- 
ate man in Thine own image. 

Grant that in all the days of our life 
we may bear testimony to Thy divine 
image and may our life be invested with 
a dignity and a worth which has endur- 
ing sanctity and eternal significance. 

May we be numbered among those who 
are aspiring and struggling to achieve 
the better and nobler life, and following 
with a passionate and persistent fidelity 
those ways which Thou hast marked out 
for us. 

Hear us in the name of our blessed 
Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Presiding Officer of the Sen- 
ate, pursuant to Public Law 115, 78th 
Congress, entitled “an act to provide for 
the disposal of certain records of the 
U.S. Government,” had appointed Mr. 
JOHNSTON and Mr. CARLSON members of 
the joint select committee on the part 
of the Senate for the disposition of ex- 
ecutive papers referred to in the report 
of the Archivist of the United States 
numbered 64-11. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL, 1965 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations have until midnight 
tomorrow night to file a privileged re- 
port on the Department of the Interior 
and related agencies appropriation bill 
for 1965. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. HARRISON reserved all points 
of order on the bill.) 
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CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Iowa makes the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. Evidently, a 
quorum is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No, 66] 
Pepper 

Battin Green, Oreg. Powell 
Bonner Griffiths Rains 
Brademas Hoffman Roberts, 
Brown, Calif. St Germain 
Burton, Calif. King, Calif. St. Onge 
Celler ,Nebr. Scott 
Ciausen, Mathias Sheppard 

Don H May Shipley 
Davis, Tenn Meader Short 
Denton Nelsen n, 
Dowdy O'Brien, Ill. Charies H 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 398 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous. consent, further pro- 
re k s under the call were dispensed 

th. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day last, when the vote was taken on the. 
passage of the bill H.R. 8070, relating to 
the establishment of a Public Land Law | 
Review Commission, I was absent. Had 
I been present I would have voted “aye.” 


MODERNIZATION OF FEDERAL 
SALARY SYSTEMS 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 8986) to ad- 
just the rates of basic compensation of 
certain officers and employees in the 
Federal Government, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H.R. 8986, with 
Mr. Hotirretp in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose on yesterday, the further 
reading of title I was dispensed with 
and title I is open to amendment at any 
point. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Murray]. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MURRAY 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, in the nature of a sub- 
stitute to title I of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Murray: On 
page one strike out line 3 and all that fol- 
lows down through line 12 on page 35 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “That 
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this Act may be cited as the ‘Government 

Employees Salary Reform Act of 1964’. 

“TITLE I—FEDERAL EMPLOYEES SALARY SYSTEMS 
“Short title 


“Sec. 101. This title may be cited as the 
‘Federal Employees Salary Act of 1964’. 


1 2 3 
$3,385 | $3,500 | $3,615 
3,680 | 3,805 | 3,930 
4,005 | 4,140 | 4,275 
4,480 4. 630 4,780 
5,000 | 5,165 | 5,330 
5,505 | 5,690 | 5,875 
6,050 | 6,250 | 6,450 
6,630 | 6,850 | 7,070 
7,210 | 7,455 | 7,700 
7,840 | 8,110 | 8,380 
8,550 | 8,845 | 9,140 
10,200 | 10,555 | 10,910 
12,075 | 12,495 | 12,915 
14, 170 | 14,660 | 15, 150 
16, 460 | 17,030 | 17,600 
18, 935 | 19,590 | 20,245 
rd 445 | 22,195 | 22,945 
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“Classification Act employees 
“Sec. 102. (a) Section 603(b) of the Clas- 
sification Act of 1949, as amended (76 Stat. 
843; 5 U.S.C. 1113(b)), is amended to read 
as follows: 
“‘(b) The compensation schedule for the 
General Schedule shall be as follows: 


Per annum rates and steps 


4 5 6 7 8 

$3, 730 | $3,845 | $3,960 | $4,075 84. we $4, 305 | $4,420 
4,055 4, 180 4,305| 4,430 | 4, 4,680 | 4,805 
4,410 | 4,545 | 4,680 | 4,815 | 4.950 5,085 | 5,220 
4,930 | 5,080 | 5,230) 5380| 5.530 5,880 5,830 
5,495 5, 660 5,825 | 5,990 | 6,155 | 6,320 | 6,485 
6,060 | 6,245 | 6,430 | 6,615 | 6, 800 6,985 | 7,170 
6,650 6, 850 7,050 7,250 | 7. 450 7,650 | 7,850 
7,290 | 7,510 | 7.730 7,950 | 8,170] 8,390 | 8,610 
7,045 | 8,190 | 8,435 | 8. 680 8,925 9. 170 9,415 
8,650 | 8,920 | 9,190 | 9,460 | 9,730 | 10,000 | 10,270 
9,435 | 9,730 | 10,025 | 10,320 | 10,615 | 10,910 | 11,205 

11,265 | 11,620 | 11,975 | 12,330 | 12,685 | 13,040 | 13,395 

13,335 | 13,755 | 14,175 | 14,595 | 15,015 | 15,435 

15,640 | 16,130 | 16,620 | 17,110 | 17,600 | 18, 090 

18,170 | 18,740 | 19,310 | 19,880 | 20,450 | 21,020 

20,900 | 21,555 | 22,210 5 23,520 | 24,175 

er A TOA Eee oe 


“(b) Except as provided in subsection (d) 
of section 504 of the Federal Salary Reform 
Act of 1962, the rates of basic compensation of 
officers and employees to whom the compen- 
sation schedule set forth in subsection (a) of 
this section applies shall be initially adjusted 
as of the effective date of this section, as 
follows: 

“(1) If the officer or employee is receiving 
basic compensation immediately prior to the 
effective date of this section at one of the 
rates of a grade in the General Schedule 
of the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, 
he shall receive a rate of basic compensation 
at the corresponding rate in effect on and 
after such date. 

“(2) If the officer or employee is receiving 
basic compensation immediately prior to the 
effective date of this section at a rate be- 
tween two rates of a grade in the General 
Schedule of the Classification Act of 1949, 
as amended, he shall receive a rate of basic 
compensation at the higher of the two cor- 
responding rates in effect on and after such 
date 


“(3) If the officer or employee is receiving 
basic compensation immediately prior to the 
effective date of this section at a rate in ex- 
cess of the maximum rate for his grade, he 
shall receive (A) the maximum rate for his 
grade in the new schedule, or (B) his existing 
rate of basic compensation if such existing 
rate is higher. 

“(4) If the officer or employee, immedi- 
ately prior to the effective date of this sec- 
tion, is receiving, pursuant to paragraph (4) 
of section 2(b) of the Federal Employees 
Salary Increase Act of 1955, an existing ag- 
gregate rate of compensation determined un- 
der section 208(b) of the Act of September 
1, 1954 (68 Stat. 1111; Public Law 763, Eighty- 
third Congress), plus the amount of the in- 
crease provided by section 2 of the Federal 
Employees Salary Increase Act of 1955, by sec- 
tion 2 of the Federal Employees Salary In- 
crease Act of 1958, by section 112 of the Fed- 
eral Employees Salary Increase Act of 1960, 
and by section 602 of the Federal Salary Re- 
form Act of 1962, he shall receive an aggre- 
gate rate of compensation equal to the sum 
of (A) his existing aggregate rate of com- 
pensation determined under such section 
208(b) of the Act of September 1, 1954, (B) 
the amount of the increase provided by sec- 
tion 2 of the Federal Employees Salary In- 
crease Act of 1958, by section 112 of the 
increase provided by section 2 of the Fed- 
eral Employees Salary Increase Act of 1958, 


(D) the amount of the increase provided by 
section 112 of the Federal Employees Salary 
Increase Act of 1960, (E) the amount of the 
increases in schedule I and schedule II pro- 
vided by section 602 of the Federal Salary 
Reform Act of 1962, and (F) the amount of 
the increase made by this section in the max- 
imum rate of his grade, until (i) he leaves 
his position, or (il) he is entitled to receive 
aggregate compensation at a higher rate by 
reason of the operation of this Act or any 
other provision of law; but, when such posi- 
tion becomes vacant, the aggregate rate of 
compensation of any subsequent appointee 
thereto shall be fixed in accordance with 
applicable provisions of law. Subject to 
clauses (i) and (il) of the immediately pre- 
ceding sentence of this paragraph, the 
amount of the increase provided by this sec- 
tion shall be held and considered for the 
purpose of section 208(b) of such Act of 
September 1, 1954, to constitute a part of 
the existing rate of compensation of such 
employee. 

“(5) If the officer or employee is in a posi- 
tion in grade 16 or 17 of the General Sched- 
ule of the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended, to which he was promoted on or 
after the first day of his first pay period 
beginning on or after January 1, 1964, and 
if he holds such position, or another position 
in the same grade, on the effective date of 
this section, his rate of basic compensation 
shall be adjusted, as of such effective date, 
to that rate of basic compensation to which 
he would have been entitled if the compen- 
sation schedule in subsection (a) of this 
section had been in effect on the date of his 
promotion. 

“Sec. 103. (a) Section 801 of the Clas- 
sification Act of 1949 (5 U.S.C. 1131), relat- 
ing to new appointments, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“ “Sec. 801. All new appointments shall be 
made at the minimum rate of the appropri- 
ate grade, except that in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the Commission 
which provide for such considerations as the 
candidate’s existing salary, unusually high 
or unique qualifications, or a special need 
of the Government for his services, the head 
of any department may appoint individuals 
to positions in grade 13 and above of the 
General Schedule at such rate or rates above 
the minimum rate of the appropriate grade 
as the Commission may authorize for this 
purpose.“. 
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“(b) Section 1105 of the Classification Act 
of 1949, as amended (5 U.S.C. 1071, note and 
1082, note), is amended to read as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 1105. The provisions of section 507, 
title VII. and title VIII of this Act shall not 
apply to professional engineering positions 
primarily concerned with research and devel- 
opment and professional positions in the 
physical and natural sciences and medicine 
placed in grades 16, 17, and 18 of the Gen- 
eral Schedule in accordance with subsection 
(b) or subsection (j) of section 505 of this 
Act. The President or an agency or agencies 
that he designates shall issue regulations 
governing the rate of basic compensation 
within the grade to be received by any officer 
or employee occupying, appointed to, or pro- 
moted to, such a position and, in the case 
of reduction in grade, may issue regulations 
governing retention of the rate to which the 
Officer or employee was entitled immediately 
before reduction.“ 

“(c) Section 505(b) of the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended (5 U.S.C. 1105(b)), 
relating to the limitation on numbers of 
positions in grades 16, 17, and 18 of the Gen- 
eral Schedule of such Act, is amended by 
striking out ‘which may be placed in such 
grades“ and by inserting in lieu thereof ‘, 
examiner positions under section 11 of the 
Administrative Procedure Act (60 Stat. 244; 
5 U.S.C. 1010), and positions placed under 
this Act pursuant to section 309 of the Fed- 
eral Executive Salary Act of 1964, which may 
be placed in such grades’. 

“(d) Section 604 (d) (3) of the Federal Em- 
ployees Pay Act of 1945, as amended (5 U.S.C. 
944(c)(3)), is amended to read as follows: 

“*(3) All rates shall be computed to the 
nearest cent, counting one-half cent and 
over as a whole cent.. 

“Postal field service employees 

“Sec. 104. Section 1 of title 39, United 
States Code is amended by striking out the 
period at the end of such section and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof a semicolon and the fol- 
lowing: 

“*“revenue unit” means that amount 
of revenue of a post office from mail and 
special service transactions which is equal 
to the average sum of postal rates and fees 
received by the Department during the fis- 
cal year for 1,000 pieces of originating mail 
and special service transactions determined 
in accordance with section 2331 of this ti- 
tle.’. 

“Sec. 105. Section 702 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“*§ 702. Classes of post offices 

a) Effective at the beginning of each 
fiscal year the Postmaster General shall di- 
vide post offices into four classes on the 
basis of the revenue units of each office for 
the second preceding fiscal year. He shall 
place in the first class those post offices hav- 
ing 950 or more revenue units. He shall 
place in the second class those post offices 
having 190 or more revenue units, but less 
than 950 revenue units. He shall place in 
the third class those post offices having 36 
or more revenue units, but less than 190 
revenue units. He shall place in the fourth 
class those post offices having less than 36 
revenue units. 

“'(b) The Postmaster General shall ex- 
clude from the revenue credited to a post 
office for the purposes of this section money 
received at that office for— 

“*(1) setting meters for patrons beyond 
the area served by the office unless author- 
ized by the Department; 

%,) stamps, stamped envelopes, and 
postal cards sold in large or unusual quan- 
titles to be used in mailing matter at other 
Offices; and 
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“ (3) stamps, stamped envelopes, and 
postal cards sold for mailing matter diverted 
from other offices and mailing of matter so 
diverted without stamps affixed. 

„(e) Whenever unusual conditions prevail 
at a post office of the fourth class, the Post- 
master General may advance such office to 
the appropriate class based on his estimate of 
the number of revenue units which the office 
will have during the succeeding twelve 
months. Any office so advanced need not 
be relegated to a lower class before the end 
of the second fiscal year after the advance- 
ment. At that time, the office shall be as- 
signed to the appropriate class in accordance 
with subsections (a) and (b) of this sec- 
tion.“. 

“Sec. 106. Section 704 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by deleting ‘of the 
first, second, or third class’ appearing there- 
in, and inserting in lieu thereof ‘(other than 
one for which the postmaster furnishes quar- 
ters, equipment, and fixtures on an allowance 
basis)’. 

“Sec. 107. Subsection (b) (1) of section 2102 
of title 39, United States Code, is amended 
to read as follows: 

(1) for post offices at which the post- 
master does not furnish quarters on an al- 
lowance basis;’. 

“Sec. 108. (a) Section 3501 of title 39, 
United States Code, is amended 55 

“(1) deleting from the first sentence of 
subsection (a) the following: ‘standard posi- 
tions of postmaster in a fourth (class office 
and rural carrier’ and inserting in lieu there- 
of ‘standard position of rural carrier’; and 

“(2) inserting a new subsection (c) follow- 
ing subsection (b) as follows: 

„(e) As of the effective date of this sec- 
tion, the Postmaster General shall deter- 
mine and adjust the rankings of all positions 
for which the number of annual revenue 
units of a post office,or its class is a relevant 
factor of the ranking, us the revenue units 
of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, and 
the class of the office as of July 1, 1964. 
Thereafter the Postmaster General shall de- 
termine and, effective at the beginning of the 
first pay period in each calendar year, shall 
adjust the rankings of all positions for which 
the number of annual reyenue units of a post 
office or its class is a relevant factor of the 
ranking, using the revenue units of the pre- 
ceding fiscal year and the class in which the 
office will be placed at the begininng of the 
next fiscal year. The Postmaster General 
also may adjust rankings of such positions at 
other times of the year based upon substan- 
tial changes in service conditions.“ 

“(b), Chapter 45 of title 39, United States 
Code, is amended as follows: 

“(1) In subsection (o) of section 3513— 

“(A) Change the catchline to read ‘post 
OFFICE CLERK. (KP—4)'; and 

“(B) Add the following new sentence to 
the end of paragraph (1): This office has less 
than 190 revenue units annually.’. 

(2) In subsection (e) of section 3516— 

“(A) Change the catchline to read rosr- 
MASTER, (KP—18)’; 

“(B) Delete ‘third class’ in the first sen- 
tence of paragraph (1); and 

“(C) Delete ‘annual receipts of approxi- 
mately $1,700" in the second sentence of 
paragraph (1) and insert in lieu thereof 
‘approximately 40 revenue units annually’. 

“(3) In subsection (b) of section 3517— 

“(A) Change the catchline to read ‘post- 
MASTER. (KP-—20)'; 

“(B) Delete ‘third class’ in the first sen- 
tence of paragraph (1); and 

“(C) Delete ‘annual receipts of approxi- 
mately $4,700" in the second sentence of 
paragraph (1) and insert in lieu thereof 
‘approximately 110 revenue units annually’. 

“(4) In subsection (b) of section 3518— 
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“(A) Change the catchline to read ‘post- 
MASTER. (KP-22)"; _ 

“(B) Delete ‘third class’ in the first sen- 
tence of paragraph (1); and 

“(C) Delete ‘annual receipts of approxi- 
mately 86,000“ in the second sentence of 
paragraph (1) and insert in lieu thereof 
‘approximately 140 revenue units annually’. 

“(5) In subsection (b) of section 3519— 

“(A) Change the catchline to read ‘as- 
SISTANT POSTMASTER. (KP—24)"; and 

“(B) Delete ‘annual receipts of approxi- 
mately $63,000’ in the second sentence of 
paragraph (1) and insert in lieu thereof 
‘approximately 1,490 revenue units an- 
nually’. 

“(6) In subsection (c) of section 3519— 

(A) Change the catchline to read ‘post- 
MASTER. (KP-25)'; 

B) Delete ‘second class’ in the first sen- 
tence of paragraph (1); and 

(0) Delete ‘annual receipts of approxi- 
mately $16,000’ in the second sentence of 
paragraph (1) and insert in lieu thereof 
‘approximately 380 revenue units annually’. 

“(7) In subsection (b) of section 3520— 

“(A) Change the catchline to read “post- 
MASTER. (KP—27)’; 

“(B) Delete ‘first class’ in the first sen- 
tence of paragraph (1); and 

“(C) Delete ‘annual receipts of approxi- 
mately $63,000’ in the second sentence of 
paragraph (1) and insert in lieu thereof 
‘approximately 1,490 revenue units an- 
nually’. 

“(8) In subsection (b) of section 3521— 

„(A) Change the catchline to read ‘post- 
MASTER. (KP—29)'; 

“(B) Delete ‘first class’ appearing in the 
first sentence of paragraph (1); and 

“(C) Delete ‘annual receipts of $129,000’ 
in the second sentence of paragraph (1) 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘approximately 
3,060 revenue units annually’. 

“(9) In subsection (b) of section 3522— 

“(A) Change the catchline to read ‘post- 
MASTER. (K-31); 

“(B) Delete ‘first class’ in the first sen- 
tence of paragraph (1); and 

“(C) Delete ‘annual receipts of $314,000’ 
in the second sentence of paragraph (1) 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘approximately 
7,450 revenue units annually’. 

“(10) In subsection (b) of section 3523— 

“(A) Change the catchline to read rosr- 
MASTER. (K-33); 

“(B) Delete ‘first class’ appearing in the 
first sentence of paragraph (1); and 

“(C) Delete the second sentence of para- 
graph (1) and insert in lieu thereof: “This 
office has approximately 110 employees, ap- 
proximately 14,350 revenue units annually, 
13 government-owned vehicle units, one 
classified station and 42 carrier routes within 
its jurisdiction.’. 

“(11) In subsection (b) of section 3524— 

“(A) Change the catchline to read ‘as- 
SISTANT POSTMASTER. (KP-35)’; and 

“(B) Delete ‘annual receipts of $2,700,- 
000’ in the second sentence of paragraph 
(1) and insert in lieu thereof ‘approximately 
64,000 revenue units annually’. 

“(12) In subsection (c) of section 3524— 

“(A) Change the catchline to read ‘post- 
MASTER. (KP—36)’; 

“(B) Delete ‘first class’ in the first sen- 
tence of paragraph (1); and 

“(C) Delete ‘annual receipts of $1,000,000" 
in the second sentence of paragraph (1) and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘approximately 23,700 
revenue units annually’. 

(13) In subsection (a) of section 3525— 

“(A) Change the catchline to read ‘as- 
SISTANT POSTMASTER. (K-27); and 

“(B) Delete ‘annual receipts of $8,460,000’ 
in the second sentence of paragraph (1) 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘approximately 
200,000 revenue units annually’. 
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(14) In subsection (b) of section 3525— 

“(A) Change the catchline to read rosr- 
MASTER. (KP-38)’; 

“(B) Delete ‘first class’ in the first sen- 
tence of paragraph (1); and 

“(C) Delete ‘annual receipts of $2,700,000" 
in the second sentence of paragraph (1) and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘approximately 64,000 
revenue units annually’. 

“(15) In subsection (a) of section 3526— 

“(A) Change the catchline to read ‘assist- 
ANT POSTMASTER. (KP-39)'; and 

“(B) Delete ‘annual receipts of $16,900,- 
000’ in the second sentence of paragraph (1) 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘approximately 
400,000 revenue units annually’. 

“(16) In subsection (b) of section 3526— 

(A) Change the catchline to read ‘post- 
MASTER. (K-40); 

“(B) Delete ‘first class’ in the first sen- 
tence of paragraph (1); and 

“(C) Delete ‘annual receipts of $4,470,- 
000“ in the second sentence of paragraph (1) 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘approximately 
106,000 revenue units annually’. 

“(17) In subsection (b) of section 3527— 

“(A) Change the catchline to read ‘assist- 
ANT POSTMASTER. (KP—42)'; and 

“(B) Delete ‘annual receipts of $48,000,- 
000’ in the second sentence of paragraph (1) 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘approximately 
1,0u0,000 revenue units annually’. 

“(18) In subsection (c) of section 3527— 

“(A) Change the catchline to read rosr- 
MASTER. (K-43) 

(B) Delete ‘first class’ in the first sen- 
tence of paragraph (1); and 

“(C) Delete ‘annual receipts of $8,460,- 
000” in the second sentence of paragraph (1) 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘approximately 
200,000 revenue units annually’. 

“(19) In subsection (b) of section 3528— 

“(A) Change the catchline to read ‘assist- 
ANT POSTMASTER, (KP-45)’; and 

“(B) Delete ‘annual receipts of $140,000,- 
000’ in the second sentence of paragraph (1) 
and insert in lieu thereof approximately 
2,500, 000 revenue units annually’. 

20) In subsection (c) of section 3528— 

“(A) Change the catchline to read ‘post- 
MASTER. (KP-46)’; 

“(B) Delete ‘first class’ in the first sen- 
tence of paragraph (1); and 

“(C) Delete ‘annual receipts of $16,900,- 
000’ in the second sentence of paragraph (1) 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘approximately 
400,000 revenue units annually’. 

“(21) In section 3529— 

“(A) Change the catchline immediately 
preceding 3 (1) to read ‘POSTMASTER. 
(K-47 7 

“(B) Delete ‘first class’ in the. first sen- 
tence of paragraph (1); and 

“(C) Delete ‘annual receipts of $48,000,- 
000° in the second sentence of paragraph (1) 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘approximately 
1,000,000 revenue units annually’. 

““(22) In section 3530— 

„((A, Change the catchline immediately 
preceding paragraph (1) to read ‘POSTMASTER. 


(KP—48)"; 

“(B) Delete ‘first class’ in the first sen- 
tence of paragraph (1); and 

“(C) Delete ‘annual receipts of $140,000,- 
000’ in the second sentence of paragraph (1) 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘approximately 
2,500,000 revenue units annually’. 

“Sec. 109. Section 3542 (a) of title 39, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows— 

„a) There is established a basic compen- 
sation schedule for positions in the postal 
field service which shall be known as the 
Postal Field Service Schedule and for which 
the symbol shall be “PFS”. Except as pro- 
vided in section 3543 of this title, basic com- 
pensation shall be paid to all employees in 
accordance with such schedule. 
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“ ‘Postal field service schedule 


“<«pRg 
1 2 4 5 
$4,205 | $4,335 | $4,465 
4,550 | 4,690 , 830 
4,925 5, 080 5,235 
5,330 | 5,495 | 5,660 
5,705 | 5,885 | 6,065 
6,115 | 6,305 | 6,495 
6,550 | 6,755 | 6,960 
7,090 | 7,310 | 7,530 
7,670 | 7,910 | 8,150 
8,360 | 8,625 | 8,890 
9,240 | 9,535 | 9,830 
10,220. | 10, 545 | 10,870 
11,305 | 11,670 | 12, 035 
12,470 | 12,875 | 13,280 
13,775 | 14,220 | 14,665 
15,230 | 15,725 | 16,220 
16,855 | 17,405 | 17,955 
18,670 | 19,280 | 19, 890 
20,695 | 21,370 | 22, 045 
22,945 | 23,695 24. 445 


“Sec. 110. Section 3543(a) of title 39, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows— 

a) There is established a basic com- 


Per annum rates and steps 


6 7 8 9 10 11 12 
84, 595 | $4,725 | $4,855 | $4,985 | $5, 115 | $5,245 | $5,375 
4,970 | 5,110 | 5,250} 5,390 | 5,530) 5, 670 5,810 
5,390 | 5,545 | 5,700| 5,855| 6,010] 6,165 | 6,320 
5, 825 „90% 6, 155 6, 320 6, 485 6, 650 6,815 
6,245 „425 6, 605 6, 788 6,908 7,145 7,325 
6,685 | 6,875 7,085 7,255 7,445 7, 635 
7,165 | 7,870 | 7,575 | 7,780 7, 
7,750 | 7, 970 8,190 s 
„390 | 8,630 | 8,870 „ 
9,155 | 9,420 | 9,685 „ 
10, 125 | 10,420 | 10,715 
11,195 | 11, 620 | 11, 845 
2,400 | 12,765 13, 130 
13, 685 | 14,090 | 14,495 
15,110 | 15,555 | 16,000 
16,715 | 17,210 | 17,705 
18, i 19, 605 


pensation schedule which shall be known 
as the Rural Carrier Schedule and for which 
the symbol shall be “RCS”. 


“ ‘Rural carrier schedule 


Carriers in rural delivery service: 
Fixed compensation per an- 


Compensation per mile per 
annum for each mile up to 
30 miles of route 

r 


“Sec. 111. (a) Section 3544 of title 39, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 


“*§ 3544. Compensation of Postmasters at 
Fourth-Class Offices 

„(a) The Postmaster General shall rank 
the position of postmaster of fourth-class 
offices in level 5 of the Postal Field Service 
Schedule and shall establish the annual rate 
of basic compensation for each such position 
in the proportion of the annual rate of basic 
compensation for positions in PFS-5 which 
he determines, in consideration of the postal 
needs of the patrons of the office, that the 

r's hours of service bear to full- 
time service. Determinations made by the 
Postmaster General under this subsection 
shall be final and conclusive until changed 
by him. 

„h) Persons who perform the duties of 

at a post office of the fourth class 
where there is a vacancy or during the absence 
of the postmaster on sick or annual leave or 
leave without pay shall be compensated at 
the rate of basic compensation for PFS level 
5, step 1, determined in accordance with 
subsection (a) of this section. 

e) At seasonal post offices of the fourth 
class, the Postmaster General may authorize 
the payment of basic salary prorated over the 
pay periods the office is open for business dur- 
ing the fiscal year. 

““(d) When required by the Postmaster 
General a postmaster at a fourth-class of- 
fice shall, and any other postmaster in PFS 
level 5 when permitted by the Postmaster 
General may, furnish quarters, fixtures, and 
equipment for an office on an allowance basis. 
The allowance for this purpose shall be an 
amount equal to 15 per centum of the basic 
compensation for the postmaster at the of- 
fice computed on the basis of the first step 
of PFS level 5.’. 


Per annum rates and steps 


“(b) In the operation of the amendment 
made by subsection (a) of this section, the 
following provisions shall govern: 

“(1) Each postmaster at a fourth-class 
office on the effective date of this section 
shall be assigned, as of such date— 

“(A) to that numerical step of level 5 of 
the Postal Field Service Schedule (PFS-5) 
which corresponds to the numerical step of 
the Fourth-Class Office Schedule (FOS) 
receipts category which he occupied imme- 
diately prior to such assignment, or 

“(B) to the lowest step of level 5 of the 
Postal Field Service Schedule (PFS-5) which 
will provide him, for the number of hours of 
service determined under section 3544 of title 
39, United States Code, compensation which 
is not less than the compensation to which 
he would otherwise be entitled, on the effec- 
tive date of this section, under Fourth Class 
Schedule II (as if such schedule were in 
effect on such date), 


whichever step provides the higher rate of 
compensation. 

“(2) If no step in level 5 of the Postal 
Field Service Schedule (PFS-5) will provide 
a postmaster, so assigned under paragraph 
(1) of this subsection, with compensation 
which is equal to or greater than the compen- 
sation which he would have received under 
Fourth Class Schedule II (as if such sched- 
ule were in effect on the effective date of this 
section), such postmaster shall receive com- 
pensation at a rate equal to the applicable 
rate fixed under Fourth Class Schedule II (as 
if such schedule were in effect on the effec- 
tive date of this section) and the provisions 
of section 3544 of title 39, United States Code 
(as such provisions existed immediately prior 
to the effective date of this section). Sub- 
ject to the provisions of section 3560 of title 
39, United States Code, the compensation of 
a postmaster paid in accordance with the 
immediately preceding sentence shall be ad- 
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justed in accordance with changes in the 
gross postal receipts of his post office as 
though this Act had not been enacted. The 
compensation of a postmaster paid in ac- 
cordance with any of the foregoing provi- 
sions of this paragraph shall continue in 
effect until such postmaster is entitled to 
receive compensation at a higher rate by 
reason of the operation of this Act or any 
other provision of law. 

“(3) If changes in the gross postal receipts 
category or changes in salary step otherwise 
would occur on the effective date of this sec- 
tion (without regard to the enactment of this 
section), such changes shall be held and 
considered to have occurred prior to assign- 
ment under paragraph (1) of this subsec- 
tion. 

“(c) The table of contents of chapter 45 
of title 39, United States Code, is amended 
by deleting: 


3544. Fourth Class Office Schedule.“ 
and inserting in lieu thereof 


3544. Compensation of Postmasters at 
Fourth-Class Offices.’, 


“Src. 112. (a) Subsection (a) of section 
6007 of title 39, United States Code, is 
amended to read as follows: 

„a) The Postmaster General shall pay to 
persons, other than special delivery messen- 
gers at post offices of the first class, for mak- 
ing delivery of special delivery mail such fees 
as may be established by him not in excess 
of the special delivery fee. 

“(b) Section 2009 of title 39, United States 
Code, is amended by deleting ‘at any price 
less than eight cents per piece’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘at any price less than the fees 
established pursuant to section 6007(a) of 
this title.“. 

“Src, 113. Section 3560 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended— 

“(1) by deleting from subsection (a) (ö3) 
gross receipts category, with respect to the 
Fourth-Class Office Schedule’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof (3) minimum hours of serv- 
ice with respect to postmasters in fourth- 
class post offices’; and 

“(2) by deleting from subsection (f) ‘(1) 
reductions in class or gross receipts category 
of any post office, or’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘(1) reductions in class, revenue units 
of any post office, or the minimum hours of 
service for a fourth-class post office, or’. 

“Sec. 114. Section 711 of title 39, United 
States Code, is repealed. 

“Sec. 115. The table of contents of chapter 
7 of title 39, United States Code, is amended 
by deleting 


711. Method of determining gross re- 
ceipts.’. 

“Sec. 116. The basic compensation of each 
employee subject to the Postal Field Service 
Schedule or the Rural Carrier Schedule im- 
mediately prior to the effective date of this 
section shall be determined as follows: 

“(1) Each employee shall be assigned to 
the same numerical step for his position 
which he had attained immediately prior to 
such effective date. If changes in levels or 
steps would otherwise occur on such effective 
date without regard to enactment of this 
Act, such changes shall be deemed to have 
occurred prior to conversion. 

“(2) If the existing basic compensation is 
greater than the rate to which the employee 
is converted under paragraph (1) of this 
section, the employee shall be placed in the 
lowest step which exceeds his basic compen- 
sation. If the existing basic compensation 
exceeds the maximum step of his position, 
his existing basic compensation shall be 
established as his basic compensation, 


“Employees in the Deparment of Medicine 
and Surgery of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion 


“Sec. 117. (a) Section 4103 of title 38, 
United States Code, relating to the appoint- 
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ment and annual salaries of certain staff 
positions in the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery of the Veterans’ Administration, is 
amended to read as follows: 


“§ 4103. Office of the Chief Medical Director 


“‘(a) The Office of the Chief Medical Di- 
rector shall consist of the following— 

“*(1) The Chief Medical Director, who 
shall be the Chief of the Department of 
Medicine and Surgery and shall be directly 
responsible to the Administrator for the op- 
erations of the Department. He shall be 
a qualified doctor of medicine, appointed by 
the Administrator. 

“*Section 2 of the Act of July 31, 1894, 
as amended (5 U.S.C. 62), shall not apply 
to any individual oppointed Chief Medical 
Director before January 1, 1964; but section 
212 of the Act of June 30, 1932, as amended 
(5 U.S.C. 59a), shall apply, in accordance 
with its terms, to any such individual. 

“*(2) The Deputy Chief Medical Director, 
who shall be the principal assistant of the 
Chief Medical Director. He shall be a quali- 
fied doctor of medicine, appointed by the 
Administrator. 

63) Not to exceed five Assistant Chief 
Medical Directors, who shall be appointed 
by the Administrator upon the recommen- 
dation of the Chief Medical Director. One 
Assistant Chief Medical Director shall be a 
qualified doctor of dental surgery or dental 
medicine who shall be directly responsible 
to the Chief Medical Director for the opera- 
tion of the Dental Service. 

“*(4) Such Medical Directors as may be 
appointed by the Administrator, upon the 
recommendation of the Chief Medical Di- 
rector, to suit the needs of the Department. 
A Medical Director shall be either a quali- 
fled doctor of medicine or a qualified doctor 
of dental surgery or dental medicine. 

“*(5) A Director of Nursing Service, who 
shall be a qualified registered nurse, ap- 
pointed by the Administrator, and who 
shall be responsible to the Chief Medical 
Director for the operation of the Nursing 
Service. 

“*(6) A Chief Pharmacist and a Chief 
Dietitian, appointed by the Administrator. 

“*(7) Such other personnel and employ- 
ees as may be authorized by this chapter. 

“‘(b) Except as provided in subsection 
(c), any appointment under this section 
shall be for a period of four years, with 
reappointment permissible for successive 
like periods, except that persons so appointed 
or reappointed shall be subject to removal 
by the Administrator for cause. 

„e) The Administrator may designate a 
member of the Chaplain Service of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration as Director, Chaplain 
Service, for a period of two years, subject to 
removal by the Administrator for cause. 
Redesignation under this subsection may be 
made for successive like periods. An in- 
dividual designated as Director, Chaplain 
Service, shall at the end of his period of 
service as Director revert to the position, 
grade, and status which he held immediately. 
prior to being designated Director, Chaplain 
Service, and all service as Director, Chaplain 
Service, shall be creditable as service in the 
former position.’. 

“(b) The table of contents of chapter 73 
of title 38, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out 
4103. Appointments and compensation.’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof: 

4103. Office of the Chief Medical Director.’. 

“Sec. 118. Section 4107 of title 39, United 
States Code, relating to grades and pay scales 
for certain positions within the Department 
of Medicine and Surgery of the Veterans’ 
Administration, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“*§ 4107. Grades and pay scales 

„a) The per annum full-pay scale or 

ranges for positions provided in section 4103 
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of this title, other than Chief Medical Di- 
rector and Deputy Chief Medical Director, 
shall be as follows: 


Section 4103 schedule 


Assistant Chief Medical Director, $24,500. 

Medical Director, $21,445 minimum to 
$24,445 maximum. 

“Director of Nursing Service, 
minimum to $21,590 maximum. 

Director, Chaplain Service, $16,460 min- 
imum to $21,590 maximum. 

“ ‘Chief Pharmacist, $16,460 minimum to 
$21,590 maximum. 

“‘Chief Dietitian, 
$21,590 maximum. 

“*(b) (1) The grades and per annum féull- 
pay ranges for positions provided in para- 
graph (1) of section 4104 of this title shall 
be as follows: 

“Physician and dentist schedule 

“Director grade, $18,935 minimum to 
$24,175 maximum. 

Executive grade, $17,655 minimum to 
$23,190 maximum. 

chief grade, $16,460 minimum to $21,590 
maximum. 

Senior grade, 
$18,580 miximum. 

“ ‘Intermediate grade, $12,075 minimum to 
$15,855 maximum. 

Full grade, $10,200 minimum to $13,395 
maximum. 

Associate grade, 
$11,205 maximum. 

Nurse schedule 
Assistant Director grade, $14,170 mini- 


$16,460 


$16,460 minimum to 


$14,170 minimum to 


$8,550 minimum to 


mum to $18,580 maximum. 

$22, 650 $23, 440 

18, 205 18, 930 

14, 860 15, 375 

12, 075 12, 495 

9,900 245 

8.205 8, 490 

7,000 7,235 

6, 050 6, 250 


“Sec. 120. Subsection (a) of section 415 
of such Act (22 U.S.C. 870(a)) is ‘amended to 
read as follows: 

„a) There shall be ten classes of Foreign 
Service staff officers and employees, referred 
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“Sec. 121. Foreign Service officers, Reserve 
officers, and Foreign Service staff officers and 
employees who are entitled to receive basic 
compensation immediately prior to the effec- 
tive date of this section at one of the rates 
provided by section 412 or 415 of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946, shall receive basic com- 
pensation, on and after such effective date, 
at the rate of their class determined to be 
appropriate by the Secretary of State. 
“Agricultural stabilization and conservation 

county committee employees 

“Sec. 122. The rates of compensation of 
persons employed by the county committees 
established pursuant to section 8(b) of the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act (16 U.S.C. 590h(b)) shall be increased 
by amounts equal, as nearly as may be prac- 
ticable, to the increases provided by section 
102 of this Act for corresponding rates of 
compensation in the appropriate schedule 
or scale of pay. 
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Chief grade, $12,075 minimum to $15,855 
maximum. 

Senior grade, 
$13,395 maximum. 

“Intermediate grade, $8550, minimum to 
$11,205 maximum. 

Full grade, $7,210 minimum to $9,415 
maximum. 

grade, 


te 
$8,215 maximum. 

Junior grade, $5,505 minimum to $7,170 
maximum. 

“*(2) No person may hold the director 
grade unless he is serving as a director of a 
hospital, domiciliary center, or outpatient 
clinic (independent). No person may hold 
the executive grade unless he holds the posi- 
tion of chief of staff at a hospital, center, or 
outpatient clinic (independent), or the po- 
sition of clinic director at an outpatient 
clinic, or comparable position.. 


“Foreign Service officers; staff officers and 
employees 
“Sec. 119. Section 412 of the Serv- 
ice Act of 1946, as amended (22 U.S.C. 867), 
is amended to read as follows: 


Foreign Service officers 


“Sec. 412. There shall be 10 classes of 
Foreign Service officers, including the classes 
of career ambassador and of career minister. 
The per annum salary of a career ambassador 
shall be at the rate provided by law 
for level IV of the Federal Executive Salary 
Schedule. The per annum salary of a career 
minister shall be at the rate provided by law 
for level V of such schedule. The per an- 
num salaries of Foreign Service officers with- 
in each of the other classes shall be as 
follows: 


$10,200 minimum to 


$6,315 minimum to 


Ar §· mA A ee 
19, 565 200 $20, 835 $21,470 $22, 105 
15, 890 16,405 16, 920 17,435 17,950 
12, 915 13,335 13, 755 14,175 14, 595 

, 590 10, 935 11, 230 1, 11, 970 
8,775 9, 060 9.345 „ 9, 915 
7,470 7, 705 7,940 8,175 8,410 
6, 450 6, 650 6,850 7. 7. 250". 


to hereafter as staff officers and employees. 
The per annum salaries of such staff officers 
and employees within each class shall be as 
follows: 


$16, $17, 435 | $17,950 | $18,465 | $18, 980 819, 495 
13,755 | 14,175 4,595 | 15,015 | 15,435 | 15,855 
11,280 | 11,625 | 11,970 | 12,315 | 12,660 | 13,005 

9, 345 9, 630 9,915 10. 200 10,485 | 10,770 
8,425 8, 680 8, 935 9, 190 „445 9,700 
7,610 7,835 8, 060 8, 285 8,510 | 8,735 
, 025 7, 230 7, 435 7,640 7,845 | 8,050 
6, 230 6, 415 6, 600 6, 785 6,970 | 7,155 
5,670 5, 835 6, 000 6, 165 6,330 | 6,495 
5, 080 5, 230 5, 380 5, 530 5,680 | . 5,830". 


“Miscellaneous provisions 

“Sec. 123. Section 504 of the Federal Salary 
Reform Act of 1962 (76 Stat. 842; 5 U.S.C. 
1173) is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new subsection: 

„dd) The rate of basic compensation, es- 
tablished under this section, and received by 
any officer or employee immediately prior to 
the effective date of a statutory increase in 
the compensation schedules of the salary 
systems specified in subsection (a) shall 
be initially adjusted on the effective date 
of such new compensation schedules in ac- 
cordance with conversion rules and regula- 
tions prescribed by the President or by such 
agency or agencies as he may designate.’ 

“Absorption of costs 

“Sec. 124. (a) The cost of not less than 10 
per centum of the aggregate amount of the 
increases in compensation provided by this 
title for the fiscal year 1965 shall be absorbed 
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by the departments, agencies, establish- 
ments, and corporations in the executive 
branch; and no amount beyond the addi- 
tional sum for such compensation increases 
proposed in the budget for the fiscal year 
1965 is authorized to be appropriated by any 
provision of this Act. The total amount of 
such absorption shall be allocated by the 
Bureau of the Budget among such depart- 
ments, agencies, establishments and corpo- 
rations in such manner and to such extent 
as the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
deems appropriate in the light of their es- 
sential functions. 

“(b) Pursuant to the objective of this sec- 
tion, heads of the executive branch activities 
concerned are directed to review with metic- 
ulous care each vacancy resulting from vol- 
untary resignation, retirement, or death and 
to determine whether the duties of the posi- 
tion can be reassigned to other employees 
or whether the position can be abolished 
without seriously affecting the execution of 
essential functions. 

“(c) Nothing contained in subsection (a) 
of this section shall be held or considered 
to require (1) the separation from the serv- 
ice of any individual by reduction in force 
or other personnel action or (2) the placing 
of any individual in a leave-without-pay 
status.” 


Mr. MURRAY (during the reading of 
the amendment). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the further 
* of the amendment be dispensed 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
‘Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, 
amendment reduces the cost of this bil 
by approximately $123 million by elimi- 
nating the “frills” added in committee 
although strongly opposed by the admin- 
istration, by correcting a deficiency in 
payroll operations, and by requiring ab- 
sorption of 10 percent of the cost. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Tennessee yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio for a parliamentary in- 
quiry? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state the parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to inquire of the Chair 
whether or not there are any commit- 
tee prints of this amendment available 
so that Members might be able to know 
what it contains. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair cannot 
inform the gentleman as to that. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman from Tennessee 
yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I would like 
to inquire whether or not committee 
prints are available of this amendment 
which, as I understand it, is a substitute 
for title I of the bill. Are copies avail- 
able for distribution among the Members 
of the House so that they may know 
what it contains? I have been told at 
the desk here that there is only one com- 
mittee print available. I would be happy 
to look at that copy but I believe other 
Members should have an opportunity to 
see a copy of the amendment. 
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Mr. MURRAY. I believe copies are 
available and can be obtained by any 
Member. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Where are 
they? Is anybody distributing copies of 
the amendment? 

Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from 
Tennessee will yield further, I would 
like to state I feel the minority Mem- 
bers of the House should be just as much 
entitled to read this amendment as the 
majority Members. I want to insist, if 
I may, that copies of this amendment 
should be available for distribution to 
Members so that they may know what 
is in the amendment. 

Mr. MURRAY. There are copies, I 
believe, at the desk on each side that 
are available for every Member. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chafrman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. There are no copies 
here, at the back, or there in the front. 
Can we clear this up and possibly have 
copies distributed? We can follow the 
presentation better if we have them. 
There is only a single copy. 

Let us have the record clear. Were 
copies made up, or is this just a state- 
ment that they are around? Does the 
majority have copies? Does anyone over 
there have copies? We have none, ex- 
cept the single one at the desk. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. MORRISON. I believe the gentle- 
man can call a page and get copies on 
that side or on this side. There were 
copies put in the back for both the ma- 
jority and the minority. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Tennessee yield further, 
in this colloquy? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS. I say to the gentleman 
that is exactly what we have done. We 
have checked. There are not copies 
available. Who is handling this? Why 
can this not be taken care of? Who is 
in charge of this, for heaven’s sake? 
Who is handling the bill? Copies obvi- 
ously were printed. Here is the one copy 
we have on this side of the aisle. There 
are none in the back. We have just 
checked. Can we get this clarified? 
Who is in charge here? 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I will 
explain the amendment, I hope to the 
satisfaction of all. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to say, if the 
gentleman will yield further, that this is 
about 30 pages. Without copies available 
I believe possibly a recess will be in order. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order. The gentleman from 
Tennessee had the floor, and I have not 
heard him yield to any Member lately. 
He is not standing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Murray] has been 
recognized by the Chair. We hope the 
gentleman from Tennessee will main- 
tain his position standing, if he wishes 
to obtain the attention of the Chamber. 

Mr. MURRAY. I thank the Chair- 
man. I shall do so. 
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Mr. Chairman, my amendment would 
reduce the cost of this bill by approxi- 
mately $123 million by eliminating costly 
“frills” added in committee although 
strongly opposed by the administration, 
by correcting a deficiency in payroll op- 
erations, and by requiring absorption 
of 10 percent of the cost. 

First, the amendment strikes out sec- 
tion 114(e), which would grant step in- 
creases for postal employees in the first 
six levels on the basis of total postal 
service. This will save $46 5 million. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlewoman 
from Ohio wishes to make a point of 
order. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. It is 
absolutely impossible to hear or under- 
stand what the gentleman is saying. If 
the gentleman is trying to put the ex- 
planation in place of a copy of the 
amendment, this is certainly a strange 
way to proceed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is well taken. The Chair once again 
appeals to the Members to please desist 
from audible conversation. Those 
Members standing in the aisles will take 
seats or retire to the cloakrooms. The 
gentleman is entitled to be heard in the 
explanation of his amendment. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, sec- 
ond, the amendment strikes out section 
114(b), which would unduly accelerate 
automatic step increases for postal em- 
ployees in salary levels 7 and above. 
This will save $1.9 million. 

Third, the amendment strikes out sub- 
sections (c) and (d) of section 114 
which would put postmasters on a 5-day 
workweek. This will save at least $6.7 
million. 

Fourth, the amendment adds a new 
section 103(a) to correct a deficiency in 
payroll operations for hourly and pay- 
period salary calculations by providing 
that fractions of a cent be rounded to 
the nearest cent, instead of being car- 
ried to the next higher cent as at pres- 
ent. This will save $10 million a year. 

Fifth, the amendment adds a new sec- 
tion 124 which requires all executive 
departments and agencies to absorb 10 
percent of the cost of their salary in- 
creases from their budgets presented by 
the President and forbids any supple- 
mental requests for funds to cover the 
cost of their pay raises. This will save 
$57.8 million. 

The adoption of these amendments 
will bring this bill into conformity with 
the policy of the Federal Salary Reform 
Act of 1962. I urge approval of the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for an inquiry? 

Mr. CORBETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman, as the ranking minority member 
of the committee, is able to enlighten 
us as to the availability of any copies 
of these amendments. 
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Mr. CORBETT. I might say to the 
gentleman that while I did not even 
know there was one printed copy, the 
committee has been called and they are 
trying to round up any copies that do 
exist. However, my understanding of 
the amending process here in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole is that it simply 
means the amendment has to be written, 
and it is only required to have one copy 
available at the desk. I know it would 
be more convenient to have a full copy, 
but particularly for the benefit of the 
Member, who is a hard working mem- 
ber of the committee, I would advise or 
suggest that a copy be hanced to him, 
so he could read it. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. CORBETT. I yield to the gentle- 

man. 
Mr. JOHANSEN. I suggest that the 
Members of the House are entitled to the 
opportunity of knowing what is in an 
amendment as broad and sweeping as 
this is. May I make a parliamentary 
inquiry, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. CORBETT. I was going to try to 
explain the amendment a little bit, but 
the gentleman is using up all my time. 
Go ahead. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. HOLIFIELD). 
Does the gentleman yield for a parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

Mr. CORBETT. I yield to the gentle- 


man, 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 


recognized. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Would a motion 
that the Committee rise be in order at 
this time? 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania yields for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
cannot yield further. I probably only 
have 3 minutes left. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania refuses to yield fur- 
ther. The Committee will be in order. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania is 
recognized. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
might say that this amendment was pre- 
sented to the Committee on Rules. It 
was discussed there at some length. It 
in effect takes out of the title all of those 
amendments which we in the committee 
referred to as “goodie” amendments, 
that is, the things which did increase 
the compensation or the fringe benefits 
of the employees but did not in any way 
affect the salary schedule. This amend- 
ment, as I understand it, leaves the sal- 
ary features of title I exactly as they are 
in the bill reported. It only takes out 
in a group all of these side benefits that 
might have been included. For exam- 
ple, the Dulski amendment, which might 
have cost in the neighborhood of $43 
million, is eliminated by this amend- 
ment. The 5-day week for postmasters 
is eliminated, and so on and so forth. 

In the interest of trying to get the 
total cost of the bill back to the amount 
of money budgeted for the coming fiscal 
year, this amendment—that is, title I— 
was prepared and numerous members of 
the committee, whether they did or did 
not favor the passage of individual 
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amendments in committee, decided that 
they should support the Murray amend- 
ment to title I, and then, if these things, 
these other matters, were desirable, they 
ought to be included in legislation at 
some other time. 

With the passage of this amendment 
we maintain identically the comparabil- 
ity features as set up in the original re- 
ported bill. We eliminate all of the 
fringe benefits. We cut the total cost 
of the bill back from in the neighborhood 
of $668 million to around $545 million. 
This is a good amendment for those who 
want to economize and for those who 
want to be fiscally responsible and for 
those who want to keep within the 
budget limitation. This amendment 
should be passed. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, in 
order to cut down some of the confusion 
that some are trying to generate here, 
I should like to say this, and I think it 
is very simple. I have been here 21 
years and I have seen hundreds and 
hundreds of amendments offered and 
there were no printed copies for Mem- 
bers. The proper procedure is to send 
the amendment to the desk and the 
clerk reads the amendment. The Mem- 
ber then explains his amendment and I 
believe our chairman and other mem- 
bers of the committee can fully explain 
same. There are some people here who 
are in such a big rush, they do not seem 
to want to have the amendment ex- 
plained. This is just a simple amend- 
ment. It cuts down the cost of this bill. 
I want to ask the gentleman from Ari- 
zona, who is familiar with this matter, 
and is the author of one of the bills, if 
this amendment does not cut out of the 
bill $123 million and reduce the total 
cost of the bill to $545 million, which 
is within $1 million of the President's 
budget request? Is that correct? 

Mr. UDALL. The gentleman is exactly 
correct. Much of the outcry from those 
who are demanding a copy of this 31- 
page amendment, comes from people 
who are opposed to the original bill. I 
suspect they will be opposed to the bill 
after the amendment is adopted. And 
I suppose they will still be opposed to 
the bill whether or not we amend it or 
change it in any other fashion. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Just a short 
observation in order to clarify the record, 
if the gentleman please. I understand— 
I was not there—but I understand that 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Mur- 
RAY] for whom I have a great regard, as 
I do for other members of that commit- 
tee, did present this amendment in testi- 
mony before the Committee on Rules on 
Wednesday of last week. At that time 
the amendment seemed to have been at 
least in typewritten form. So I do not 
believe it is so peculiar or so strange that 
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some of us would like to have had the 
opportunity of seeing a printed copy of 
this very important amendment today. 
I do believe there was plenty of time to 
have the amendment printed. I hope 
that explains the situation and clarifies 
the atmosphere, for the benefit of the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. MOR- 
RISON] who seems to have been disturbed 
by my inquiry. 

Mr. UDALL. There has been consid- 
erable conversation about economy in 
recent months and because of that situa- 
tion we had only 100 copies of the amend- 
ment printed. That is about 98 copies 
more than the number ordinarily printed 
of amendments which are sent to the 
desk. 

Mr. Chairman, let me try to explain 
briefly what this amendment is, and 
then if I have any time I shall yield. The 
bill has five titles. We are now starting 
with the first title. The chairman of 
our committee has offered a rewrite of 
that first title. But it does not rewrite 
very much of it. It is in technical lan- 
guage, and the simplest way to rewrite 
the small portion involved was simply 
to rewrite the whole title and offer it as 
a substitute. The title covers the classi- 
fied service. It covers the postal employ- 
ees and postmasters. It covers the Vet- 
erans’ Administration’s various sched- 
ules in medicine and surgery and other 
employees. It covers the Foreign Service 
schedule and the ASCS employees. None 
of these major salary systems are affected 
in any way by this substitute amend- 
ment. It does not affect the Veterans’ 
Administration, the Foreign Service, the 
ASCS. The schedules for the postal and 
classified system are exactly word for 
word and line for line and figure for 
figure the same ones you have in the 
basic bill before you. 

As has been said already, and I thought 
there would be great enthusiasm for it, 
all it does is to cut off $123 million of 
the cost and bring it down within the 
ball park so we will have a cost which 
has been fully budgeted in the 1964 budg- 
et and will be budgeted in the 1965 
budget. 

The three major things that this does— 
and the Chairman covered this—the 
three major savings are first, in some 
fringe benefits, the so-called Dulski 
amendment which, when it was presented 
to the committee, we thought had a very 
modest price tag, but it turns out that it 
has a price tag anywhere from $45 to 
$55 million. This is eliminated by the 
substitute, and in my judgment it should 
have been eliminated. 

Second—and this was touched on 
yesterday—there is a provision which 
will require the rounding out of any pay 
raises down to the nearest whole cent. 
This will save about $10 million. 

The third major change—and this is 
the most important—requires, in a 
straightforward, rigid, mandatory fash- 
ion, that each department which has em- 
ployees entitled to this raise must absorb 
10 percent of the cost. It is binding 
language. They are bound to absorb 10 
percent of the cost. Ten percent of the 
cost of $540 million is something over $50 
million. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arizona has expired. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for an additional 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UDALL. This mandate, inciden- 
tally, if the Congress passes it today is 
going to strengthen the hand of the 
budget which will attempt to keep these 
agencies in line. In other words, they 
will be able to point to a mandate we 
have adopted which requires that 10 
percent of the cost of this bill be ab- 
sorbed. 

Mr. Chairman, during the hearings on 
the 1962 pay raise we had testimony to 
the effect that 42 percent of the cost was 
absorbed by the agencies. This can be 
done and it will be done. 

Mr. Chairman, while I am speaking, 
permit me to make one other point. If 
you have a Government contract for 
$100 million, all of this money goes out, 
We may get back eventually from 
the taxpayers some of this amount in 
the form of income tax return. How- 
ever, the bill before us deals only with 
Federal employees and if a person re- 
ceives a $100 pay raise, he will never see 
$20 of that $100. It will be withheld 
and never leave the Treasury. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment is de- 
signed to reduce the cost of this bill to 
the extent of $145 million if this sub- 
stitute amendment is adopted. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. WESTLAND. That is the sort of 
question I wanted to ask. As I under- 
stand it, the original bill provided for 
$600 million, and you are going to reduce 
that $123 or $125 million. 

How do you wind up with $544 mil- 
lion? Why do you not wind up with 
$476 or $478 million? 

Mr. UDALL. I have the figure sheet 
here at the desk. 

Mr, WALLHAUSER. The original 
cost of the bill was $668 million. 

Mr. WESTLAND. That is not what 
the report shows. 

Mr. UDALL. The report is on a bill 
which was reported last November. The 
bill at that time had a different cost. 

Mr, WESTLAND. This report on the 
bill H.R. 8986, page 3, says the cost of 
the bill is $600.7 million. 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentleman 

from New Jersey [Mr. WALLHAUSER] to 
explain that. 
- Mr. WALLHAUSER. I do not have 
the report in front of me, but I have the 
cost sheet which shows the original ad- 
ministration bill cost was $566 million. 
Then the committee bill, H.R. 8986, came 
out with $668.5 million, and with the 
Murray amendment it comes to $545.7 
million. 

Mr. UDALL. Yes; $123 million comes 
off. 

Mr. WESTLAND. You ought to have 
your report corrected, because the report 
does not show that at all. 

Mr. UDALL. I do not think there is 
any error in the report. 
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Mr. OLSEN of Montana. To clarify 
the difference, the report has figures 
based upon 1962 employment figures and 
the information given now by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania is based on 1963 
employment figures. , 

Mr. UDALL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. The gentleman 
should be complimented for clarifying 
some of the questions involved. There 
are two unanswered questions I would 
like to have reemphasized and answered. 
First, in what other parts of the report 
are there figures that are in need of ad- 
justment? Second, will the gentleman 
please explain to the membership how 
the majority of the committee was so 
overliberal in overloading the original 
administration bill? 

Mr. UDALL. I reject the gentleman's 
suggestion that the report is filled with 
inaccuracies. It is not. It is a good 
report, and it is accurate. It is based on 
figures we had when we reported the bill 
last November. We had some delay in 
getting this bill to the floor. But Gov- 
ernment goes on, employment changes, 
and there have been salary adjustments 
come into play, promotions, and things 
of that kind. So I reject the thought 
there are any great number of inaccura- 
cies in the report. I think it is a good 
report, and I recommend it for the read- 
ing of the Members of the House. 

The gentleman wants to know why we 
reduced the cost of the bill. It was be- 
cause we wanted economy, we wanted to 
bring this bill within the budget figures. 
This is not an addition to the budget. 
The bill will be within the 1964 budget 
of President Kennedy and within the 
1964 budget of President Johnson. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. The question I 
asked the gentleman was why in commit- 
tee we added the $123 million that we 
are now scaling down. 

Mr. UDALL. The gentleman was a 
member of the committee. He did not 
want to add anything, as I recall. He 
was against all raises for postal employ- 
ees, classified officials, Members of Con- 
gress, and everyone else. This is my 
recollection. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Chairman, recently 
I have voted against the $4 billion foreign 
aid—the $312 million additional lending 
authority for the International Aid Ad- 
ministration, which is foreign aid under 
a different woodshed—and what I con- 
sider to be other unnecessary Federal 
spending programs. I did this in order 
to help keep and to maintain a balanced 
budget and, therefore, justify the tax cut 
that I vigorously supported as far back 
as the late 1950’s. I did so because I felt 
our people and American business des- 
perately needed such an incentive in or- 
der to grow, develop, and expand their 
plants, which in turn would create more 
jobs and more prosperity. 
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In the last few days unprecedented 
rains have whipped up swirling, angry 
floodwaters that have greatly damaged 
and even destroyed several of my cities. 
For instance, the entire population of 
West Point, Hardin County, Ky., lying 
on the Ohio River near Louisville, has 
had to be evacuated completely. Shep- 
herdsville, in Bullitt County, also near 
Louisville, is two-thirds under water. 
This happened notwithstanding the fact 
that recently the good citizens there, 
working with their Congressman, the 
Army engineers, and the commanding 
general at Fort Knox, had caused Salt 
River to be cleared, cleaned, dredged, 
and its channel improved. It had been 
thought by the Army engineers that this 
recent job on Salt River would alleviate 
future floods. However, a rainfall of 6.3 
inches, all within several hours, had not 
been anticipated. Northern Kentucky is 
in horrible condition. Campbell, Ken- 
ton, and Boone Counties are inundated. 
Hundreds of families have been evacu- 
ated. The cities of Covington, Newport, 
Ludlow, Fort Thomas, Dayton, and many 
others are under water. 

In view of the present suffering, mis- 
ery, and privation that some of my peo- 
ple are being subjected to, I cannot vote 
for this pay increase. While I cannot 
vote for this bill, I want the Recorp to 
show that for the past 20 years that I 
have been in this body, I have been a 
friend of the Federal employee, because 
I have consistently voted for all pay 
raises for all of our fine Federal and 
postal workers, including our Supreme 
Court judges, Federal judges, Cabinet 
members, ambassadors, and others. 

While I agree with the proponents of 
this legislation, who have made such a 
long and hard study of it, that there is a 
need for a fair, equitable, moderate, and 
general pay raise for Federal employees; 
however, due to the horrible and tragic 
conditions that exist in my district at 
this time, I cannot in good conscience 
* this particular piece of legisla- 

on. 

The good Lord knows that the Fourth 
District of Kentucky could surely use 
some of that foreign aid money now be- 
ing sent to countries overseas, that is to 
be given to people we do not know, will 
never see, and who care nothing about 
us, while our very own suffer from want 
and neglect. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. CUNNINGHAM 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Tennessee. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CUNNINGHAM 
to the amendment offered by Mr. MURRAY: 
On page 18 of the committee print, dated 
March 5, 1964, of the amendment offered 
by Mr. Murray, insert (a)“ immediately 
following “Sec. 109.” in line 7 and imme- 
diately below the table on page 18 insert 
the following: 

“(b) (1) Section 3515 of title 39, United 
States Code, relating to positions in salary 
level 4 of the Postal Field Service Schedule, 
is amended by inserting at the end of such 
section the following subsection: 

„e) Mail handler. (KP-13) 

“*(1) Basic FUNCTION.—Loads, unloads, 
and moves bulk mail, and performs other 
duties incidental to the movement and 
processing of mail. 
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2) Duties and responsibilities.— 

“*(A) Unloads mail received by trucks. 
Separates all mail received by trucks and 
conveyors for subsequent dispatch to other 
conveying units, and separates and delivers 
working mails for delivery to distribution 


areas. 

„) Places empty sacks or pouches on 
racks, labels them where labels are prear- 
ranged or racks are plainly marked, dumps 
mail from sacks, cuts, ties, faces letter mail, 
carries mail to distributors for processing, 
places processed mail into sacks, removes 
filled sacks and pouches from racks, closes 
and locks same. Picks up sacks, pouches 
and outside pieces, separates outgoing bulk 
mails for dispatch and loads mail onto 
trucks. 

“*(C) Handles and sacks empty equip- 
ment, inspects empty equipment for mail 
content, restrings sacks. 

„% D) Cancels stamps on parcel post, op- 
erates canceling machines, carries mail from 
canceling machine to distribution cases. 

„E) Assists in supply and slip rooms 
and operates addressograph, mimeograph, 
and similar machines. 

“(F) In addition, may perform any of 
the following duties: 

“(i) Acts as armed guard for valuable 
registry shipments and as watchman and 
guard around post office building. 

“*(it) Makes occasional simple distribu- 
tion of parcel post mail requiring no scheme 
knowledge. 

“*(iil) Operates electric fork-lift trucks. 

“*(iv) Rewraps soiled or broken parcels. 

) Performs other miscellaneous du- 
ties, such as stamping tickets, weighing in- 
coming sacks, cleaning and sweeping in 
workrooms, offices, and trucks where such 
work is not performed by regular cleaners. 

63) Organizational relationships.—Re- 
ports to a foreman or other designated su- 
pervisor.’ 

“(2) Section 3514 of title 39, United 
States Code, relating to positions in salary 
level 3 of the Postal Field Service Schedule, 
is amended— 

“(A) by striking out subsection (d), re- 
lating to the position of mail handler (KP 
8); and 

“(B) by striking out 

e) Garageman. (KP-9).’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof 

e) Garageman. (KP-8).’ 

“(3) Section 3515 of title 39, United States 
Code, is further amended by striking out 
‘(KP-10)’, ‘(KP-11)’, ‘(KP-12)’, and ‘(KP- 
13) and inserting in lieu thereof ‘(KP-9)’, 
‘(KP-10)’, ‘(KP-11)’, and ‘(KP-12)’, re- 
spectively. 

4) Each employee in the position of mail 
handler on the effective date of this sub- 
section, which is moved from level 3 to 4 
of the Postal Field Service Schedule by 
reason of the amendments made by this 
subsection, shall be placed in that step of 
such level 4 having the lowest basic com- 
pensation which is higher than his basic 
compensation immediately prior to such ef- 
fective date and shall retain all his service 
credit for automatic advancement by step- 
increases in such level 4 under and in ac- 
cordance with section 3552 of title 39, 
United States Code, relating to automatic 
advancement by step-increases.” 

Mr..WALLHAUSER (interrupting the 
reading of the amendment). Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
further reading of the amendment be 
dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Nebraska is recognized for 5 min- 
utes on his amendment. 

Cx-——321 
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Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield, simply for a comment 
on procedure? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS. Before us now is this 
substitute amendment. For the con- 
venience of the House, if amendments 
are made to the substitute, which was 
printed ahead of time, most such amend- 
ments are not printed ahead of time. I 
think this explains why there was con- 
cern on this side why the substitute was 
not available. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
although this amendment, which was 
carefully prepared, takes up about 412 
pages, it is relatively simple. Those 
Members who are not on the committee 
may not be familiar with the various 
classifications among the postal em- 
ployees or the various grades in which 
individuals work. However, there is a 
classification which involves what are 
commonly known as mail handlers. 
They are in level 3. The post office 
clerks are in level 4, for example. 

The mail handlers perform many du- 
ties that are similar to those performed 
by the post office clerks. I do not want 
to take anything away from the dedi- 
cated work that the post office clerks 
do, but I have gone into this carefully 
and I have visited post offices. In mod- 
ern times the duties between the mail 
handlers in level 3 and the clerks in 
level 4 are more and more being fused 
together. Therefore, the people who are 
known as mail handlers feel they should 
be placed in level 4 because they perform 
so many side-by-side duties with the 
port office clerks who are already in this 

evel. 

Before the unanimous consent was 
granted, the details of all the work that 
the members of the mail handlers per- 
form was partially explained. But they 
have many more duties. They cancel 
stamps and handle parcel post and op- 
erate canceling machines and carry mail 
from the canceling machines to the dis- 
position cases. They assist the supply- 
ing slip rooms and operate various ma- 
chinery. There are just many, many 
things that this group of dedicated peo- 
ple do. They are not a large number. 
They are a relatively small group when 
you consider the overall number of postal 
employees. Some people think that all 
they do is throw the mail sacks around 
from the truck to the platform or vice 
versa. But if you will go into the work 
that they are doing as I have and as 
other Members have, you will realize 
they have many diverse duties and, in 
my opinion, they should be placed in 
level 4. I am always honest and frank 
with Members of the House and with 
members of this committee. I did offer 
this in the committee when this bill was 
under consideration and it did not pre- 
vail. But at that time we were rush- 
ing through amendments right and left, 
and.I feel confident that enough time 
was not granted for a thorough discus- 
sion of the plight of the mail handlers. 
I would hope very much that the com- 
mittee would favorably consider this. 


AS I said, it does not involve many people 


and I do think it is an act of justice to 
put them in level 4. 
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Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. WALLHAUSER. I think, Mr. 
Chairman, the record should be made 
very clear that the gentleman from 
Nebraska has been a constant champion 
of this group of dedicated employees and 
I think the gentleman should be com- 
mended for it. He has done his utmost 
to correct what he believes to be an in- 
equity. Perhaps in the future some leg- 
islative relief should be given to this 
group. I would like to add my word of 
commendation to those of others on our 
committee who have observed the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Nebraska 
over the years, constantly trying to im- 
prove their status. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? ; 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to this salary increase 
legislation because I believe it is incon- 
sistent to increase Government payrolls 
over $500 million at a time when the Fed- 
eral Government anticipates a deficit of 
$10 billion this fiscal year, and we will 
be requested to increase the national 
debt to over $315 billion in June. 

The pay raise suggested for Members 
of Congress is certainly excessive. If 
the Congress would take the actions 
necessary to hold down spending and 
balance the budget, then consideration 
of a congressional pay increase might be 
in order. Federal payroll costs have in- 
creased almost $1 billion in the past 18 
months. It seems inconsistent to me to 
ask unions and private industry to hold 
the wage/price line and at the same time 
have the Federal Government increase 
its payroll costs so substantially. 

I consider the most pressing domestic 
need at this time is for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to put its financial house in 
order. I intend to do what I can to 
assist in this problem. 


PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state the parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Chairman, will it 
be in order to offer an amendment to 
the pending substitute amendment fol- 
lowing the disposition of the Cunning- 
ham amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, amendments 
will be in order at that time. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am certainly in sym- 
pathy with my distinguished friend, the 
gentleman from Nebraska, about these 
particular people. But this amendment 
will add to the cost of this bill. I think 
our committee can work out a satisfac- 
tory solution at a later date. By chang- 
ing one level to another level, the 
amendment will add approximately $400 
more to the salary of each employee in 
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this particular group, on top of what 
they already will get under the new 
Salary schedule. This would be a dis- 
crimination against all the other Fed- 
eral employees. It will destroy the 
proper relationships between the various 
salary levels. 

Mr. Chairman, not only was this 
amendment voted down when our com- 
mittee considered this bill, but it had 
been voted down at a previo’s time. 
This amendment, as I have said, Mr. 
Chairman, would destroy the relation- 
ship of the wage scales in the levels that 
are referred to in the gentleman’s 
amendment. 

I urge the Members in the Committee 
of the Whole to reflect upon the action 
of our committee, which went over this 
not once but twice and voted it down 
both times. It does not belong in this 
bill. It should not be in this bill. It 
would add considerably to the cost of 
the bill. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRISON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. The gentleman 
is quite forceful in all his arguments. 
I compliment him. I agree with him on 
many occasions, but I cannot subscribe 
to what the gentleman has said so far 
as cost is concerned. 

I should like to reduce the cost, also, 
but there is a principle involved. I am 
hopeful that we can approve this. As 
I said, considering the overall employ- 
ment in the postal service, this is one 
of the smallest groups. I think it would 
not add any significant cost whatsoever. 

I make the further observation to the 
gentleman from Louisiana that the 
amendment was not given the careful 
consideration it should have been given. 
I happen to know that committee prints 
were developed overnight and the com- 
mittee had only about 2 seconds to 
develop this subject the next morning. 

I hope the gentleman will not try to 
knock down every constructive amend- 
ment which is offered. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not yield further. 

It is a matter of opinion as to what the 
committee did. Some Members believe 
the committee considered it carefully. 
Others take a different viewpoint. 

This is simple arithmetic. When we 
consider the tens of thousands of em- 
ployees, if we add $400 to each salary 
we see what we will come up with for 
the salaries for a year. That is all it 
amounts to. 

This amendment would not help the 
bill, nor should it be in the bill. As I 
say, it was voted down by the full com- 
mittee not once but on two occasions, 
after full consideration. 

‘Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Cun- 
NINGHAM] has raised the point—and I 
believe he is in order in doing so—that 
his amendment was considered during a 
period of rush in the committee, under 
the pressure of time and with limited 
consideration in debate, I should like to 
comment further on that practice. 
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I share the concern of the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] over the lack 
of availability of the copies of the com- 
mittee amendment, which has been of- 
fered. I assure the gentleman, however, 
in extending my sympathies, that we 
who serve on the committee are not un- 
familiar with the problem. When there 
is proposed legislation before us in com- 
mittee, we frequently have it presented 
to us at the time we meet to consider it 
and then have a motion for the previous 
question and a railroading operation. I 
say on the floor of the House that this 
has become standard operating proce- 
dure in this committee. I go further and 
say that there would not be the necessity 
for this kind of amending process on the 
floor of this House if the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service had been 
permitted, by the majority of its mem- 
bership, to perform in an orderly fashion 
and with an opportunity to give full con- 
sideration to amendments that were 
presented. 

I say further, for the benefit of my 
good friend from Louisiana, he may re- 
gard this allegation as a matter of 
opinion, but I regard it as a matter of 
fact. I am sure there are a number of 
members of the committee who will 
corroborate that view. 

Let me just add one further point. I 
note with interest from the statements of 
my friend, the gentleman from Arizona 
(Mr. UDALL], that the limitation on the 
number of copies of this amendment was 
voted in the interest of economy. Let 
me say it seems to be the general prac- 
tice of this administration, whenever 
they do indulge in economy, to involve in 
some way turning the lights out. So 
today we have the lights down to dim in 
respect to the number of copies of this 
amendment. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Yes. I will yield to 
the gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. UDALL. The gentleman is a very 
valuable and very knowledgeable and im- 
portant member of this committee. Does 
he mean to leave the impression that if 
he wanted a copy of this amendment, 
which has been available for over a week, 
that our fine committee staff would not 
have given it to him yesterday, last night, 
or today? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I want to leave the 
impression that the Members of this 
House who wanted copies of it this morn- 
ing were evidently not able to get them 
at the time that they needed them. 

Mr. UDALL. Did not the gentleman 
have a copy before this morning? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I did not. 

Mr. UDALL. Did he ask for it? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I did not. 

Let me make one final observation. 
Let me say in response to the gentleman 
that whether the gentleman from Michi- 
gan did or did not ask for a copy has no 
bearing on whether copies were available 
to the Members of the House who did 
desire them. It is obvious they were not 
available. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Yes. I will be glad 
to yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 


March 12 


Mr.GROSS. You would have thought 
the minority members of the committee 
would have been supplied with copies of 
the gentleman’s amendment since it re- 
vised almost half of the 76-page bill. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Of course. And I 
would have thought also there might 
have been an opportunity for the com- 
mittee to meet and consider the amend- 
ment and be familiarized with it before 
it was brought to the floor of this House. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a relatively sim- 
ple amendment, we are told. It is so 
simple that it requires 36 pages. The 
first time I saw it was about 10 minutes 
ago. It revamps almost half of the 
total bill of 76 pages, but it is still de- 
scribed as a relatively simple amend- 
ment. As I understand it, the minority 
members of the committee—and I can- 
not speak for the first ranking minority 
member of the committee, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. CORBETT], 
but as far as I am concerned, I have 
never seen a copy of this, and I do not 
think that any other members of the mi- 
nority, unless they are in on the so-called 
strategy that goes on within the com- 
mittee, saw this amendment until this 
morning. This is the “less worse, come- 
on amendment,” this amendment that 
has been offered by the chairman of the 
committee, the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Murray]. You know, it in- 
trigues me to see all of these new-found 
advocates of economy that we are hear- 
ing from today. I do not know where 
they were last fall when the committee 
prints were coming in at the rate of one 
overnight for 3 or 4 days when this bill 
was being handled in the committee. 
Yes, I am intrigued by all of these con- 
verts to economy. I wonder what they 
were thinking about last fall, last No- 
vember, when this bill came out. Were 
they advocates of economy then? They 
offer this sop today for an alleged saving 
of $120 million and still leave a total ex- 
penditure of $550 million. I see the gen- 
tleman from Washington who questioned 
some of the figures in the majority report 
a little while ago. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that I think if he wants the pure 
quill on this bill, he should turn to the 
minority report. There he will get the 
figures that tell the story on this bill. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
I want to say that I support the Murray 
amendment. I think it is a step in the 
right direction. I just hope that the 
Committee will also support this amend- 
ment that I have just offered to help the 
really destitute people, the mail han- 
dlers, and put them where they should be 
put, in level 4. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I oppose 
the Murray amendment. It is a snare 
and a delusion. It is not economy in the 
true sense of the word, and everyone who 
supports it knows it. This offer of a re- 
duction in total spending on this bill is 
made for the purpose of securing votes. 
If I know the taxpayers of this cotintry, 
they will see through this attempt to take 
$5 from them and give them back $1 and 
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call it economy. That is about the story 
when only $100 million is cut from a pro- 
posed expenditure of $500 million. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the req- 
uisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, quite obviously this bill 
is highly technical and has a tendency 
within itself to become somewhat confus- 
ing. I would like to attempt in my feeble 
way to put this problem again somewhat 
in its proper perspective, even though I 
realize that it has been thoroughly and 
effectively discussed on yesterday. But 
we have a tendency here to dramatize 
certain features of it, to emphasize the 
cost and make it appear that we are 
voting on a simple question as to whether 
we are to have increased spending or an 
unbalanced budget, or whether you are 
for or against fiscal integrity. I feel, 
frankly, that is oversimplification. 

This bill within itself is not the one 
that necessitates an increase in cost. It 
is because of inflation and the increased 
cost of living in the past that makes 
this bill by the committee necessary. It 
is an action by Congress to have all these 
vast programs costing in the neighbor- 
hood of $98 to $100 billion a year that 
necessitates this cost. I think we should 
put this very clearly in the proper per- 
spective. 

The main objective of this bill is com- 
parability. I said the main objective— 
99 percent of it, anyway. Is there any 
Member of this body who has had any 
experience in business or in management 
who thinks that it is unnecessary that we 
pay technicians, scientists, engineers in 
the Federal Government comparable sal- 
aries with those paid their counterparts 
in free enterprise? I should not think 
that particular objective of this legisla- 
tion would be at all controversial. 

Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. WALLHAUSER. The point has 
been made several times that the Con- 
gress has put one pay raise on top of 
another pay raise, on top of another pay 
raise, and so forth. Is it the opinion of 
the gentleman from Virginia that this is 
an added pay raise, or is it his opinion 
that the employees started from away 
behind scratch originally, that these pay 
raises that have been given have slowly 
tended to bring them up finally to com- 
parability? Is that correct or not? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. The 
gentleman has stated the position of the 
gentleman from Virginia; he is abso- 
lutely correct, yes. Federal employees 
have always been the caboose, or the tail 
that wags the dog. We have always been 
trying to catch up, so far as the pay of 
Federal employees is concerned, as com- 
pared to wages in private industry. The 
Congress did recognize that this was a 
problem and that something should be 
done, in the act of 1962. 

Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. WALLHAUSER. Does this pay 
raise put them ahead of private enter- 
prise in salaries and wages? 
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Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. It most 
certainly does not, because we author- 
ized this study and directed this re- 
port back in 1962. At that time they 
were using, I believe, comparable figures 
for 1961. 

Mr. Chairman, when the committee 
considered this legislation last year we 
were already 2 years behind on the fig- 
ures which we were using. On top of 
that, we compromised some of the fig- 
ures. We are doing that right now. In 
other words, we are about a year and a 
half or 2 years behind in comparable 
positions in free enterprise; that is, what 
these people holding comparable posi- 
tions in free enterprise are receiving. 

Mr, Chairman, we cannot ignore this. 
This is bad management and we must 
recognize the facts of life. 

Mr. Chairman, we have discussed at 
quite some length the various positions 
in the executive branch of Government. 
This report and study is available. The 
only thing which the Committee on the 
Post Office and Civil Service has done 
is to accept the results of that report. 

Mr. Chairman, we are paying out this 
fiscal year approximately $184 million in 
contracts on which we have 11,469 in- 
dividuals working for the Federal Gov- 
ernment on those contracts. The 
salaries which these people are receiving 
far exceed that which we have allowed 
Federal employees under the Classifica- 
tion Act. 

Mr. Chairman, on some of these out- 
side Government contracts we have some 
individuals who are making as high as 
$40,000 a year, more than the members 
of the Supreme Court receive. This fig- 
ure is far in excess of that which is 
allowed in this particular bill. We have 
20 people alone in the Bureau of Ships 
in the Department of the Navy who are 
receiving $27,000 a year. 

Mr. Chairman, the point is that we 
have not faced up to our responsibilities 
to bring about comparability in the 
salaries and wages which are paid in 
the Federal Government for comparable 
work performed by Federal employees. 
Mr. Chairman, we have this responsi- 
bility. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
CUNNINGHAM] to the amendment of the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Mur- 
RAY]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. CUNNINGHAM) 
there were—ayes 4, noes 55. 

So the amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DULSKI 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. DULSK! to the 
amendment offered by Mr. Murray: Amend 
section 114 by inserting (a)“ Immediately 
following “Sec. 114.“ and by adding three 
new subsections, as follows: 

“(b) Section 3541(d) of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by— 

“(1) striking out postmasters.“ in para- 
graph (3) thereof; and 
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“(2) adding immediately following para- 
graph (5) thereof the following new para- 
graph: 

“*(6) To compute the daily rate of basic 
compensation for postmasters, the annual 
rate of compensation shall be divided by 
260." 

“(c) Chapter 45 of title 39, United States 
Code, is amended by adding a new section to 
read as follows: 

3577. Postmasters 

Postmasters shall be scheduled to work 
a five-day week except upon determination 
by the Postmaster General that a workweek 
in excess of five days for the postmaster of a 
particular post office is necessary to main- 
tain essential postal service in the public 
interest. The provisions of this section 
shall not be applied to require the closing of 
any post office on any weekday, Monday 
through Saturday.’ 

d) The table of contents of chapter 45 
of title 39, United States Code, is amended 
by inserting 
3577. Postmasters.’ 
immediately below 
3576. Holiday service of rural carriers and 

employees assigned to road duty.“ 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Chairman, yester- 
day in our deliberations I discussed the 
Murray amendment. The Murray 
amendment strikes out two important 
sections of the entire bill. 

The first section takes away the inequi- 
ties of Public Law 87-793 that was 
adopted and known as the Payroll Re- 
form Act of 1962. The other portion of 
the bill removes the 40-hour week that 
was passed in our committee for the 
postmasters of the United States. 

In the United States there are slightly 
more than 34,000 postmasters. They are 
managers in the field of our vast postal 
system which is a most important seg- 
ment of the communications complex 
existing in our country today. 

Industry could not thrive nor prosper 
without it and the well-being of both the 
individual and family depend upon it. 

Post offices serving the villages and 
small localities are known as the fourth 
class. We find that there are 10,362 of 
these faithfully serving the people in 
every area and corner of our Nation 
today. 

Postmasters at these small offices have 
no clerical assistance whatever except 
for special occasions such as annual, or 
sick leave or convention attendance. 

This is the person who arrives at his 
post of duty early in the morning, hangs 
out the flag, receives the mail, sweeps 
the floor, sells stamps, issues money or- 
ders, weighs up the parcel post, takes 
care of general delivery patrons, sorts 
and dispatches the mail usually at the 
end of the day. Under present law, this 
postmaster is scheduled 6 days a week 
and frequently he is expected by patrons 
to come down to the office on Sundays. 

Post offices at the larger towns and 
cities are known as Presidential offices 
and comprise what is known as the first, 
second, and third class. 

Of the 24,000 postmasters in this 
group, 14,000 in the third class and the 
smaller second class, have neither an as- 
sistant postmaster nor an assistant to 
the postmaster. However, these offices 
generally speaking have qualified per- 
sonnel for replacement of the postmaster 
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on Saturday if an allowance therefor is 
granted. 

President Johnson has gone on record 
in favor of this. Here you have a Gov- 
ernment agency still working people 6 or 
7 days a week. 

The 10,000 postmasters in the larger 
towns and cities have no problem for 
5-day-a-week privileges as qualified as- 
sistance is available. 

Other postal employees for two decades 
have enjoyed a 40-hour, 5-day week. 
They are paid overtime and are granted 
compensatory time. We ask for neither 
of these benefits for postmasters. We 
only want a decent 5-day week estab- 
lished by law. 

The 5-day workweek provided in 
H.R. 8986 corrects an inequity not of 
this year or last year or the year before; 
it is an inequity for many years. 

This would be accomplished at a cost 
of less than $7 miliion which, we submit, 
is very small, indeed, compared to a post- 
al budget of more than $4 billion and 
an estimated cost of approximately $600 
million for H.R. 8986. 

These dedicated servants of the people 
should have a prescribed decent weekly 
tour of duty. The 5-day week is main- 
tained all through the Government serv- 
ice and the postmasters deserve equiva- 
lent treatment. 

We are progressing in all fields of com- 
munications, such as, for instance, the 
projected trip to the moon. 

Postmasters should be included in the 
modern conception of duty requirements. 
It is archiac to maintain a 6-day week 
for these faithful employees of the Gov- 
ernment. 

I would like to place in the Recorp the 
following letter which was sent to Chair- 
man Murray of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service on October 30, 
1964: 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN; I have been informed 
that your committee has under consideration 
an amendment to the Federal salary bill 
which will provide for most postmasters to 
be scheduled on a 5-day per week basis. I 
concur and endorse such a proposal since a 
5-day, 40-hour week has become fairly com- 
mon in the U.S. business economy and the 
Federal Government. In fact, we had 
planned to institute this program by admin- 
istrative action on July 1, 1964, with the con- 
currence of the Bureau of the Budget. 
Therefore, we have no objection to such 
action being authorized by statute. 

The estimated cost of the proposed action 
will be about $6.7 million per annum. In 
my opinion the language as proposed pro- 
vides sufficient flexibility to schedule most 
postmasters regularly on a 5-day, 40-hour 
workweek and still maintain essential service 
6 days a week. 

You might be interested to know that dur- 
ing the past year we have modified previous 
regulations to extend to postmasters time 
off on Saturday without charge to leave for 
emergency reasons, while at the same time 
making arrangements to keep the post offices 


Sincerely yours, 
JOHN A. GRONOUSKI, 
Postmaster General. 


Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to extend 


my remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Chair- 
man, postmasters’ salaries under the 
present law are based on 312 workdays 
per year—6 days per week. Mr. DULSKI’s 
amendment would base postmasters’ sal- 
aries on 260 workdays per year—5 days 
per week. 

Postmasters in larger offices who have 
assistant postmasters or other super- 
visors, or enough clerical replacement, 
can take Saturdays off under present 
regulations. However, approximately 
17,000 postmasters in smaller communi- 
ties do not have adequate clerical re- 
placement and therefore are required to 
work 6 days per week, 8 hours or more 
per day. 

Postmaster General Gronouski, in a 
letter to the gentleman from Tennes- 
see, Chairman Tom Murray, of the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee, last October endorsed the 5-day 
workweek for postmasters. He esti- 
mated the cost of the amendment at $6.7 
million per year. That money would not 
go to postmasters, but rather would go 
to the lowest paid employees in the postal 
service—namely, clerks in the third- and 
fourth-class offices, some of whom work 
as little as 12 or 14 hours per week. This 
amendment would give them an average 
of 4 hours per week more employment. 

I support the Dulski amendment to 
the Murray amendment. 

The Morrison salary bill is the orig- 
inal Kennedy comparability bill. This 
amendment to put all postmasters on a 
5-day week or 5-day, 40-hour week is only 
catchup legislation to make the work- 
week of postmasters comparable to the 
workweek of all employees in the postal 
field service. 

All postmasters are responsible for the 
efficient operation of their offices, the 
safeguarding of mail, and the safeguard- 
ing of postal property on a 24-hour per 
day basis, 7 days a week. As Managers 
of the individual post offices and as Gov- 
ernment officials, they are not asking un- 
der this amendment to be relieved of that 
responsibility. The wording of the 
amendment provides sufficient flexibility 
so that postmasters in times of emer- 
gency, or in certain periods when the 
mails are exceptionally heavy, can work 
more than 5 days and more than 40 hours 
each week without being paid overtime 
or compensatory time. Postmasters do 
not request compensatory time or over- 
time pay when requirements of the serv- 
ice necessitate their presence in their 
offices. This amendment merely makes 
it possible under normal conditions for 
postmasters to be scheduled to work a 5- 
day workweek or 40-hour workweek. 

The National Association of Postmas- 
ters, under the able leadership of Charles 
Pushkar, their secretary-treasurer, have 
presented a good case for the 5-day week. 
I urge support of the Dulski amendment 
to the Murray amendment. 

I include the letter of the Postmaster 
General to the gentleman from Tennes- 
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see, Chairman Tom Murray, recommend- 
ing the 5-day week for postmasters: 
POSTMASTER GENERAL JOHN A. GRONOUSKI 

ENDORSES 5-Day WoORKWEEK FOR PosT- 

MASTERS 

We are grateful to Postmaster General 
Gronouski for endorsing the NAPUS amend- 
ment to the salary bill. On October 30, he 
sent the following letter to Chairman Tom 
Murray of the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee: 

Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have been in- 
formed that your committee has under con- 
sideration an amendment to the Federal 
salary bill which will provide for most post- 
masters to be scheduled on a 5-day per week 
basis. I concur and endorse such a 
since a 5-day, 40-hour week has become 
fairly common in the U.S. business economy 
and the Federal Government. In fact, we 
had planned to institute this program by 
administrative action on July 1, 1964, with 
the concurrence of the Bureau of the Budget. 
Therefore, we have no objection to such 
action being authorized by statute. 

“The estimated cost of the proposed action 
will be about $6.7 million per annum. In 
my opinion the language as proposed pro- 
vides sufficient flexibility to schedule most 
postmasters regularly on a 5-day, 40-hour 
workweek and still maintain essential service 
6 days a week. 

“You might be interested to know that 
during the past year we have modified pre- 
vious regulations to extend to postmasters 
time off on Saturday without charge to leave 
for emergency reasons, while at the same 
time making arrangements to keep the post 
offices open. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“JOHN A. GRONOUSKI, 
“Postmaster General.” 


I must say in fairness that since the 
above-quoted letter the Postmaster Gen- 
eral has issued a new estimate of cost 
of $20 million, and now opposes this 
5-day-week proposal. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
DULSKI]. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. MORRISON. Is this not a way of 
cutting the Murray amendment prac- 
tically in half? In other words, the 
Murray amendment has savings of $123 
million. This takes away at least $55 
million of it. Therefore, the Murray 
amendment savings would be reduced 
from $123 million to $68 million and, in- 
stead of having this within the Presi- 
dent’s budget item of $544 million, it 
would raise the cost to over $600 million. 
Is that not right? If the proponents of 
this amendment have a very deserving 
position, I feel that our committee could 
work out a satisfactory solution at a later 
date. 

Mr. UDALL. The gentleman is ex- 
actly correct. This is the principal rea- 
son why I oppose the amendment to 
the amendment which is now before us. 

The gentleman from New York has 
spoken of the postmasters and some of 
the other groups that would be affected 
by his amendment. I think all of us are 
sympathetic toward the problems that 
they have, but this particular Dulski 
amendment was brought up in the com- 
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mittee, and it passed by a vote of 12 to 
11, as I recall, on a very sincere but mis- 
informed representation at that time 
that the cost would be about $5 or $6 
million. When we got through and 
started to make our recapitulation, it 
was determined that the first part of his 
amendment would increase the cost 
something in the range of $45 million, 
and the 5-day postmaster week, for 
which you can make a pretty logical 
argument, would cost $7 million, as he 
said, to start it, but to get it in effect 
and keep it in effect would be something 
in the range of $24 million a year. So, 
to keep within the budget and to keep 
the agreement that we made with the 
Rules Committee and the Members of 
the House that we would bring in a bill 
that would be within the budget, the 
majority of the members of the com- 
mittee are going to oppose this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. DULSKI. In our deliberations 
about the Dulski amendment, I think 
the cost was stated yesterday at $22 mil- 
lion. 

Mr. UDALL. I do not recall the fig- 
ure. The gentleman is a very valuable 
and sincere Member. I know he was as 
surprised as some of the rest of us were 
when the Department said the cost 
would be higher than he thought. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
will be defeated. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Dutsx1] to 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Murray]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. DULSKI) 
there were—ayes 19, noes 51. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BARRY 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Barry to the 
amendment offered by Mr. Murray: Page 24, 
line 3, strike out lines 3 and 4 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“Section 3552(a) of title 39, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows: 

„a) (i) Each employee of the Postal 
Field Service Schedule and each employee 
subject to the Rural Carrier Schedule who 
has not reached the highest step for his 
position shall be advanced successively to 
the next higher step as follows: 

“*(A) To steps 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7—at 
the beginning of the first pay period follow- 
ing the completion of fifty-two calendar 
weeks of satisfactory service; and 

68) To steps 8 and above—at the be- 
ginning of the first pay period following 
the completition of one hundred and fifty- 
six calendar weeks of satisfactory service. 

2) The receipt of an equivalent in- 
crease d any of the waiting periods 
specified in this subsection shall cause a 
new full waiting period to commence for 
further step increases“ 


Mr. BARRY (interrupting the reading 
of the amendment). Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the further 
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roang of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, many of 
us who find it difficult to support the bill 
will only support the bill providing 
it is a forward step in management. 
Whereas there were many hearings on 
this bill last year and in previous years, 
and some of us have been giving support 
to the bill, we certainly do not want to 
adopt an amendment that has in it pro- 
visions that further throw out of line 
the very rule of comparability that the 
bill purports to do. In the House bill 
known as the salary reform act of 1962, 
postal employees progress through seven 
steps at 1-year intervals. When the 
Senate committee met, they reported a 
bill that did not include the extension 
of 1-year intervals beyond level 6 and 
due to the rush toward adjournment 
that year, in 1962, and the fact that the 
Senate bill was acted upon first, the 
l-year interval was deleted for employ- 
ees in levels 7 and higher, which con- 
sists mainly of postal supervisors and 
postmasters. 

The House Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service realizing the inequities 
created by the 2-year step increase for 
some employees and l-year step in- 
creases for all levels beyond level 6 put 
back the 1-year interval in the present 
bill that we have before us today. 

The Murray amendment knocks that 
out and reverts back to the Senate pro- 
vision of a 2-year step interval for level 
7 and beyond. 

Now I know this may sound like 
gobbledygook to all of you, but let me 
give you an example of what this does. 
A glance at this example will immedi- 
ately disclose that an employee who ad- 
vances at l-year intervals lessens the 
salary differential between himself and 
his supervisor each year, which basically 
would not be fair. The differential be- 
tween a supervisor and his employees is 
the small amount of $480 and would be 
reduced in 4 years to only $140 unless 
my amendment is adopted. If em- 
ployee A in level 6 is promoted, for 4 
years up to 1968, he advances to step 7 
or level 7 at $7,150 which is $400 more 
than employee B who was promoted to 
level 7, 4 years earlier. Employee B will 
not reach step 7 until 1971. Now there 
is nothing fair about that. 

So I say to you, if this bill is to have 
meaning and if this bill is, indeed, a 
forward step in management putting 
salaries on a comparability basis, I vig- 
orously urge adoption of this amend- 
ment so that an employee working under 
a supervisor in 4 years’ time does not re- 
duce the spread from $480 to $140. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARRY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. UDALL. The gentleman places 
me in a very embarrassing position. I 
have been opposing amendments all 
morning trying to keep the bill down to 
the budgeted figure. I sponsored this 
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particular amendment in the original 
legislation that was presented to our 
committee. The cost of this amendment 
is about $2 million. 

Mr. BARRY. It would be nearer 
$1,800,000. 

Mr. UDALL. That is correct. The 
cost of this amendment would be $1.8 
million. In my judgment, this is a good 
amendment. However, to be fully con- 
sistent with the position that I have 
been taking here this morning would 
embarrass me a little bit. I want to em- 
phasize I speak only for myself and I 
know that the majority of the committee 
on this side at least are probably going 
to oppose the amendment. However, 
there is an inequity here and the gen- 
tleman by his amendment has put his 
finger on it. 

Mr. BARRY. I thank the gentleman 
and I realize the position he is in. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARRY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I want to 
compliment the gentleman from New 
York. He is a dedicated, hard work- 
ing member of the committee. He has 
explained his amendment with great 
clarity and I would hope that the lead- 
ership on the other side will not close 
their ears to every amendment as these 
amendments are offered because there 
are some good amendments that would 
be worth adopting on this bill in my 
opinion. 

I commend the gentleman. 

Mr. BARRY. I thank the gentleman 
for his observation. I hope those who 
either vote for this bill or against will 
see fit to support this amendment, be- 
cause it indeed will accomplish compara- 
bility. Without this amendment we will 
be making a step backward insofar as 
this particular group of postal employees, 
which number over 40,000, is concerned. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the 
Committee, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion is opposed to this amendment. The 
Post Office Department, which has full 
control and jurisdiction over these em- 
ployees, because they are a part of it, 
opposes it. The Bureau of the Budget 
opposes the amendment. The adminis- 
tration is against it. 

The amendment would cut down the 
amount of savings to be provided by the 
Murray amendment approximately $2 
million, and thereby would not permit 
a balance with the figure in the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation to the Bureau of 
the Budget. If the amendment were 
agreed to it would hurt comparability and 
discriminate against classified workers 
in the same relative salary levels, who 
are not in the Post Office Department. 

I believe the amendment should be 
rejected. 

Mr. CORBETT. I rise in support of 
the amendment. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORBETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 
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Mr. BARRY. I should like to ask the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Mor- 
RISON] a question. The gentleman says 
that all these people are against the 
amendment—the Civil Service Commis- 
sion and the administration. Does the 
gentleman have anything he can intro- 
duce into the Record to prove that? 

Mr. MORRISON. Does the gentle- 
man mean the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD? 
What record is the gentleman talking 
about? 

Mr. BARRY. The gentleman pre- 
viously made reference to the fact that 
the Civil Service Commission, the Post 
Office Department, and the administra- 
tion oppose this amendment. 

Mr. MORRISON. The Post Office 
Department testified against it. 

Mr. BARRY. I wish the gentleman 
could produce that evidence. 

Mr. MORRISON. If the gentleman 
will look at the records in the commit- 
tee he will see it. 

Mr. BARRY. We put this in, in the 
committee, because we thought it was 
proper. The gentleman remembers that. 
He probably came along and voted with 
us at the time. Now he seeks to take it 
out on the pretext of a big saving. 

Mr. MORRISON. That will save $2 
million. 

Mr. BARRY. It may save $2 million, 
but it will only create a further imbal- 
ance in the comparability principle which 
we have been trying to obtain. The 
whole business of salary reform will be 
thrown out of the window if we do that. 
It is pennypinching, which is pound 
foolish. 

Mr. MORRISON. I could not disagree 
with the gentleman more. His amend- 
ment would destroy comparability. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I also 
am in full and sincere support of the 
Murray amendment. However, if there 
is an exception which can be justified it 
is this exception, which has been pro- 
posed by the gentleman from New York. 

I am thoroughly committed to keep- 
ing the cost of the bill down to the 
budget figure, but I believe we can adopt 
this amendment in the interest of com- 
parability and by adopting other amend- 
ments which will be offered later we can 
make up for the cost of $1.8 million 
which this amendment would involve. I 
believe this is the exception which more 
or less proves the rule, and ought to be 
approved. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

I am somewhat amazed, if not im- 
pressed, by the attack of economy which 
seems to have seized certain Members 
on the other side. The position seems 
to be that we have reached the point 
that we are willing to sacrifice the prin- 
ciple of comparability or the principle 
of equity in order to have alleged econ- 
omy 


I remind my colleagues that this is 
the same kind of economy I was talking 
about yesterday. When we get it all 
done and wind it up, we leave the tax- 
payers stuck with an additional cost. 

The facts of the matter are, on this 
matter of requiring the absorption of 
10 percent of the cost, that that is a 
principle I supported and introduced 
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amendments to provide for in previous 
pay bills. However, the simple truth is 
that this great concern about economy 
is activated by just one purpose; namely, 
to get this pay bill through superim- 
posed on top of two recent pay increases. 
The purpose of all of this sudden afflic- 
tion or attack of economy is to see to it 
that the taxpayers are stuck with the 
higher cost of the total payroll. For 
that reason I question very seriously the 
effectiveness of the kind of economy that 
is being advocated here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the necessary number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to direct 
your attention for just a moment to a 
discussion that the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia and I had awhile ago. The sugges- 
tion was made that we were adding pay 
raise to pay raise to pay raise. I would 
like our colleagues to know that in the 
fall of 1959—that is 5 years ago—the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics completed a 
study on the amount of money neces- 
sary for city workers’ family budgets in 
20 cities and suburbs throughout the 
country. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
described this budget as neither mini- 
mum maintenance” nor “luxury.” It 
was average. It is a budget that is con- 
Sidered necessary for a four-person fam- 
ily if it is to maintain a decent and ade- 
quate standard of living. 

Let us look at a few of the amounts. 
In Houston, Tex., a family would re- 
quire $5,370. In Pittsburgh it would be 
$6,199, and in Chicago $6,567. The fam- 
ily budget averaged out for all of the 
20 U.S. cities at $6,083 a year. Please 
remember this survey is 5 years old, and 
the cost of living has risen 5.6 percent 
since that time. What Iam trying to get 
at, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, is to show you that the sal- 
aries of Federal employees are not above 
the average. Let us take some of the 
salaries as they are presently being paid. 

Post office clerks now receive an an- 
nual average salary of $5,860. City let- 
ter carriers get an average annual sal- 
ary of $5,872. I do not want to bore you 
with a lot of statistics, but these are im- 
portant to get in the Recorp. Postmas- 
ters of all classes receive $5,961. 

None of these employees today receives 
an income approaching the average fam- 
ily budget that the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics thought 5 years ago was neces- 
sary for decent average living in the 
cities surveyed, and the legislation we are 
considering here today will not bring 
them up to date as far as the cost-of- 
living increases up to 1964 are concerned. 
Obviously, this legislation is needed and 
desirable in the face of these facts. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to commend 
the committee for the work it has done 
in this field of comparability in our per- 
sonnel practices in the Federal Govern- 
ment. I think there has been some ex- 
cellent work done, and this is an impor- 
tant area for us to move forward in at the 
appropriate time. Now is not the ap- 
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propriate time. I am opposed to the bill 
because I feel nothing could be more un- 
timely than this bill at this time with the 
overall dangerous fiscal picture we have 
in this country. We do not have a bal- 
anced. budget. We are going to have, 
under the administration’s own figure, a 
$5 billion deficit at a time when we are 
in an economic upturn. The theory has 
always been that if we were going to in- 
dulge in deficits during periods of down- 
turn, we must recoup during periods of 
upturn. The only thing President John- 
son said about cutting expenditures is 
that the deficit will not be $10 billion but 
it will be $5 billion. Actually, I think a 
realistic appraisal of the budget revenue 
and expenditure estimates will reveal 
that the deficit is going to be closer to 
$10 billion. However, even with a $5 
billion deficit the President in his eco- 
nomic report to the Congress warned us 
that to prevent inflation we must use 
these price-wage guidelines they have 
established to maintain the discipline 
that labor must exercise over its requests 
for wage increases and that management 
must exercise in the area of price. Here 
we are dealing right in this area that 
will set either a good or bad example for 
the some 90 to 100 major labor-manage- 
ment contracts that are going to come 
up for renegotiation this calendar year. 
We are debating here whether we are 
going at this time to increase govern- 
mental wages massively with these in- 
flationary forces that exist with no ref- 
erence to whether productivity gains have 
or have not been made by in the Federal 
governmental sector. 

If the Consumer Price Index goes up 
1 percent we lose $4 billion of purchas- 
ing power. It went up about 2 percent 
this last calendar year. The forces that 
we have at play now indicate that we 
are going to have an increase of about 
3 percent. So this is an inflationary 
problem that would actually cause more 
damage to the very people we are trying 
to assist, not to mention the great dam- 
age to our Nation. Increasing Federal 
salaries at this time would be setting 
an example, the reverse of what is ad- 
vised in the President’s economic report. 
I do not think we can leave out of this 
context the fact that we have given 
everyone in the Congress and all of 
these Federal employees, along with the 
rest of our people, an actual raise in 
take home pay through the tax cut. 
There is not a Federal employee who 
does not benefit by that. So there al- 
ready has been some raise given by this 
Congress. We should pay attention to 
this. 

I do agree with the point that has 
been made that an overemphasis should 
not be laid in this bill on the increase 
in congressional salaries. That amounts 
to only 1 percent of the cost. None- 
theless it becomes of symbolic impor- 
tance. It transcends its small ratio be- 
cause if this Congress does not exercise 
judgment and discipline when its own 
salaries are involved, in this critical time 
of the balance-of-payments problem and 
inflationary forces that threaten our en- 
tire economic and, I should add, military 
posture, if we do not show that kind of 
discipline, what in the name of heaven 
is going to hold us in reaching proper 
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decisions on these other difficult ex- 
penditure bills that will come before 
us? 

Finally, on congressional salaries, I 
happen to oppose an increase here, too, 
for other reasons as well. These rea- 
sons are quite fundamental. I would 
agree that these salaries should be in- 
creased if the Congressman’s job is to 
become full time; and indeed many ar- 
gue that it already is full time. I sug- 
gest that for representative government 
to function as it is designed and as it 
must function, Representatives should 
be members of their community and 
should be part time, not full time. Con- 
gress could get its work done in 5 or 6 
months and, looking at salaries on that 
basis, they are adequate. But I do recog- 
nize there is a fundamental principle 
involved in our concept of representa- 
tive government. 

If those of you who believe we should 
be full time are correct in your evalua- 
tion, and that we are full time, I do not 
think you are far off in regard to sal- 
aries. On the other hand, if those who 
adhere to my basic concept of repre- 
sentative government, that we must 
keep Representatives a part of their 
community, they must be back in their 
communities, then the theory of repre- 
sentative governments is that we are part 
time down here. I believe that the Con- 
gress could get its work done in 5 or 6 
months, as I think it should. If this were 
the case then the present salaries are 
adequate. Indeed, by increasing salaries 
without deciding the key question of the 
nature of representative government, 
namely, should Representatives be full- 
time or part-time Federal employees, 
we tend to resolve the question without 
a debate. 

But the overriding point at this time, 
I submit, is the very serious problem that 
we have with our overall fiscal posture, 
domestically and internationally. I 
think to be fiscally responsible we must 
vote down this entire bill at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Barry] to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. Murray]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Barry) there 
were—ayes 20, noes 56. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the Murray amendment. I am particu- 
larly opposed to that portion of this 
amendment which has as its purpose the 
elimination of section 114(e) of the orig- 
inal bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I have heard a great 
deal this morning about economy. I am 
for economy. However, I am not for 
economy at the expense of or at the sac- 
rifice of our Federal employees. Equi- 
table treatment of our postal workers is 
far more important, in my opinion, than 
the savings contemplated if the Murray 
amendment is adopted. 

Mr. Chairman, section 114(e), the so- 
called Dulski amendment, was embodied 
in the bill, H.R. 8986, to correct an un- 
fair and unjust provision contained in 
the Federal Pay Reform Act of 1962. As 
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a result of the 1962 act, certain inequities 
resulted which denied fair and equal 
treatment to all employees for actual 
time served. I am certain that it was 
not the intent of the Congress at that 
time to take away from the postal em- 
ployees any credit for services actually 
performed or for time actually served. 
Yet, because of the cutoff date in that 
law, October 13, 1962, we took away 
credit for the work which the postal em- 
ployees performed in the computation of 
their salary level. 

The purpose of section 114(e) in this 
bill, as it stands, is to restore the full 
and justifiable credit for all time actu- 
ally served and for all services actually 
performed by our Federal postal employ- 
ees. This, in my opinion, is a fair, equi- 
table, and just amendment which should 
not be eliminated by the Murray amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no windfall in- 
volved in the Dulski amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, we heard comment 
about the cost—$25 million, $30 million, 
$40 million, $48 million, and so forth. 
There is no intent to grant unearned 
salaries to any of the postal workers in- 
volved. The only aim and purpose of 
the Dulski amendment is to restore cer- 
tain credits and rights which these postal 
employees had prior to 1962. 

Mr. Chairman, regarding the cost in- 
volved, I say that the cost—whether it 
is $20 million, $40 million, or even $50 
million—is immaterial if an injustice has 
occurred. Then the only concern we 
should have is to correct it, regardless of 
the cost. 

Mr. Chairman, the Dulski amendment 
as contained in the original bill would do 
exactly that. In my opinion it is a fair 
and just proposal which is intended to 
correct this mistake that we earlier made. 
It is a corrective measure which recog- 
nizes the actual time served and the ac- 
tual services performed by these postal 
employees. 

Mr. Chairman, if we adopt the Murray 
amendment we will have denied the 
affected postal employees fair and just 
treatment. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the Members of 
the Committee to give serious considera- 
tion to the Murray amendment and de- 
feat it. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the pending amendment. I am particu- 
larly concerned about the effect of this 
amendment in striking out section 114 
(e), or the Dulski amendment, which is 
incorporated in the bill as it was reported 
out of the committee to the House. 

The purpose of section 114(e), which 
the amendment would eliminate, is to 
correct an inequity resulting from the 
implementation of the Federal Salary 
Reform Act of 1962. It provides postal 
employees credit for their full length of 
service in the computation of salary 
levels. 

The imposition of a cutoff date of 
October 13, 1962, deprived many postal 
workers of full credit for prior service. 
H.R. 8986, as reported by the committee, 
sets up a formula to compensate the 
dedicated and conscientious postal work- 
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ers for the inequities they have suffered. 
It is meritorious. It is just. It should 
be retained, in my opinion. I urge de- 
feat of the Murray amendment. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RYAN of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. JOELSON. I agree 114(e) would 
remedy an obvious mistake and a glaring 
injustice. I urge its retention. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RYAN of New York. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. GILBERT. I wish to compliment 
the gentleman for his presentation in 
opposition to the Murray amendment, 
particularly with reference to the elim- 
ination of the Dulski amendment in the 
original bill. 

I would like to point out one thing: 
There is a great inequity, as has been 
pointed out by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Ryan] and the previous 
speaker from New York [Mr. Fino]. 

I would like to suggest an example. 
If you have a level-4 employee who en- 
tered the postal service on October 1, 
1956. was placed in step 8 on October 
13, 1962, at annual wage of $5,685. An 
employee in the same level who entered 
the postal service 2 weeks later on Octo- 
ber 15, 1956, was placed in step 7 and 
received an annual wage of $5,525. The 
latter employee will be required to serve 
3 years in step 7 before going to step 
8, thus earning $160 per annum less than 
the first employee. For the next five 
step increases over a period of 15 years 
the employee who entered the service 2 
weeks later will be out-of-pocket at 
least $2,400. 

This is a gross inequity. I believe the 
intention of the Dulski amendment 
should be kept in this bill in order that 
our employees in the Federal postal serv- 
ice will be treated fairly and equitably. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. I thank the 
gentleman for his valuable contribution 
to the debate. The example offered by 
the gentleman from New York illustrates 
the inequities which the Dulski amend- 
ment would correct. We should, there- 
fore, defeat the pending amendment and 
retain the Dulski amendment. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
eliminating these provisions before us. 

It is my firm belief that, in particular, 
section 114(e) of the bill succeeds in 
granting postal workers full credit for all 
the work they have performed in the 
progressive salary levels. 

It is apparent that the Federal Pay 
Reform Act of 1962, by containing a cut- 
off date of October 13, 1962, brought 
certain inequities. In technical compu- 
tation, an employee who commenced 
service only 2 weeks later than another 
employee in, for instance, October 1956, 
will be entitled to far less income during 
the next 15 years than would be fair and 
just. This is a technicality involving the 
Salary levels and the 1962 law. 

I feel all employees should receive 
equal pay for actual time served. The 
provision in the measure before us will 
accomplish that end. 
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I refer to the bill before us, not the 
amendment. 

The Post Office has estimated that re- 
tention of this particular section 114(e) 
provision will amount to an additional 
$46 million. This figure has been widely 
disputed, and justly so. 

In the first place, pay adjustments 
will be amortized over a l- to 6-year 
period. In addition, the adjustments 
themselves, affecting primarily those 
employees with many years of service, 
will produce a far smaller amount than 
$46 million. 

In real terms this provision will 
amount to approximately $26 million for 
work actually performed. 

This is the least we can do to insure 
that the postal worker is justly treated, 
and I trust the amendment before us 
will be resoundingly defeated. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SMITH OF IOWA 
Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 

I offer an amendment to the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. SMITH of Iowa 
to the amendment offered by Mr. MURRAY: 
After the period at the end of the substitute 
insert a new section limiting salary pay- 
ments, as follows: 

“Sec. 124. For the purposes of this sec- 
tion— 

“(1) ‘Department’ means each department, 
agency, establishment, or other organization 
unit in or under the legislative, executive, or 
judicial branch of the Government of the 
United States or of the municipal govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia, including 
a Government-owned or controlled corpora- 
tion. 

“(2) ‘Public official’ means any officer or 
employee of the Government of the United 
States or of the municipal government of 
the District of Columbia, whether elected or 
appointed, in whom is vested the authority 
by law, rule, or regulation, or to whom such 
authority has been delegated, to appoint, 
promote, or discharge persons in connection 
with employment with any such govern- 
ment or to recommend persons for appoint- 
ment or promotion. 

“(3) ‘Relative’ means any person who is 
related to a public official as father, mother, 
son, daughter, brother, sister, uncle, aunt, 
first cousin, wife, niece, nephew, father-in- 
law, mother-in-law, brother-in-law, sister-in- 
law, stepfather, stepmother, stepson, step- 
daughter, stepbrother, or stepsister. 

“Sec. 2. (a) A public official shall not ap- 
point, employ, or recommend for appoint- 
ment, employment, promotion, or advance- 
ment to a position in the department in 
which he is serving or over which he ex- 
ercises jurisdiction or control any person 
who is a relative of such official. 

“(b) Any relative appointed, employed, 
promoted, or advanced in violation of this 
section shall not be entitled to compensa- 
tion, and no money shall be paid from the 

of the United States as compen- 
sation to any relative so appointed, em- 
ployed, promoted, or advanced.” 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
this is what is known as the antinepotism 
provision. This is identical to my bill 
H.R. 1134, which has been before the 
committee for about 3 years and on 
which I have been unable to get a hear- 
ing. However, I do believe that this is 
the ideal time, if the majority of the 
House want this kind of provision, to 
have it adopted; to wit, while we are 
dealing with all three of the branches of 
Government. I do not believe we should 
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deal in this regard merely with one 
branch only. 

This provision would apply prospec- 
tively. It does not apply to any of those 
who are now working, unless they have 
to be reappointed. I am practical about 
this. I know if somebody was appointed 
10 years ago under these conditions, the 
majority would not vote to come along 
later, ex post facto, and deny them their 
salary 


This would affect new appointments 
to the executive branch. As far as the 
Congress is concerned, it would affect 
appointments in the next session of Con- 
gress and new appointments made here- 
after this year. 

I think the most common practice of 
nepotism is probably in small post offices. 
Most of those of us who represent sev- 
eral counties have some post offices with 
four or five employees, and we have en- 
tirely too many of them where the post- 
master employs his wife. It does not 
make for a good morale situation in the 
post office. In some instances they will 
not take a permanent clerk from the 
eligible register unless their wife is on 
the eligible register. In this case, they 
will instead employ their wife as a tem- 
porary employee 8 or 10 months of the 
year. They may come to work late and 
get off early, and still get a good evalua- 
tion on the record. In these cases the 
Government does not receive full value 
for payments made to the postmaster's 
relative and it also tends to reduce effi- 
ciency of other employees. 

I think the prevalence of this prac- 
tice is increasing in Washington too. 
Acknowledgment of this comes from the 
fact that the Civil Service Commission 
has finally adopted a rule that in summer 
employment there shall be no nepotism 
starting next summer. This was brought 
out by the facts set forth in the discus- 
sion on the Beckworth bill which was 
passed overwhelmingly by the House on 
two occasions. Actually, it is more obvi- 
ous in summer employment than in 
permanent employment because all are 
new employees being hired. The same 
Situation exists in Washington with 
permanent employees as in summer em- 
ployment but is not as obvious because 
new employees are a lesser percentage 
of the total work force. As a department 
becomes larger, the personnel manager 
and branch heads feel more sheltered 
from criticism and therefore nepotism 
will become more and more prevalent in 
these departments in the future. I will 
frankly admit that some of these em- 
ployees are good employees. On the oth- 
er hand, we have so many who are not 
earning their full salary and the situa- 
tion created so harms the morale of those 
with whom they work, that I think it is 
better to prohibit nepotism entirely and 
cause these people to go to some other 
agency to apply for a position. If they 
are good capable employees, they can 
probably get a job in some other agency 
and will not need to have picked out just 
one little bureau within the whole Gov- 
ernment of the United States to secure 
employment. 

So far as the Congress is concerned, 
every Member surely recognizes that 
this is a husband and wife job in the 
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Congress of the United States. Most 
Members work and are glad to work an 
average of about 60 hours per week and 
their wives also spend many hours an- 
swering telephones, helping where most 
needed or doing some kind of congres- 
sional work. Every wife renders services 
for the constituents of her husband but 
less than 30 are on the payroll. I believe 
wives who are not on the payroll do just 
as much as the average wife who is on 
the payroll. There is nothing illegal 
about putting wives on the payroll, but I 
think it is better in a salary bill like this 
to make whatever adjustment is needed 
for Members of Congress and let that be 
the combined husband and wife salary. 
I recognize that most people think Mem- 
bers of Congress and department heads 
should not receive less than subordinate 
civil service employees but I believe it 
would be better to do it directly rather 
than permitting a few Members to con- 
tinue to finance usual family expenses 
by adding members of the family to the 
payroll. It is interesting to note that 
some of the most vigorous opponents of 
any adjustment in Members’ salaries 
achieve the same result by practicing 
nepotism. I think it is better to put 
everything on top of the table. I do not 
deny anybody the right to have an 
opinion opposite to mine. Some have 
very strong opinions and some have ex- 
amples where people who are hired un- 
der circumstances that could not be paid 
under my amendment are good workers 
and doing a good job and would be hard 
to replace. But I believe that overall the 
Government of the United States will be 
better off and it will get better in the 
future if we adopt this amendment and 
now is the ideal time to adopt such an 
amendment. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, there was a bill intro- 
duced, H.R. 1134, to prohibit nepotism 
in Government employment and for 
other purposes. Our committee asked 
for a report on that by the chairman 
of the Civil Service Commission. We re- 
ceived a strong adverse report. In other 
words, the administration and the Civil 
Service Commission opposes this amend- 
ment and the principle involved in it. 
Whereas we have never officially voted 
on it in our committee, many of our 
Members have discussed it. As a matter 
of fact, this bill, H.R. 1134, which was 
introduced has never been taken up by 
our committee for a vote and there is a 
letter from John Macy, Chairman of the 
Civil Service Commission, from which I 
will quote a part: 

This is in further reply to your request 
for the views of the Civil Service Commission 
on H.R. 1134 a bill “To prohibit nepotism in 
Government employment, and for other pur- 
poses.“ 

H.R. 1134 would prohibit public officials, 
either elected or appointed, in the executive, 
legislative, or judicial branches of the Gov- 
ernment, from appointing, employing, or 
recommending for appointment, employ- 
ment, or promotion in the department or 
other organizational unit in which the ofi- 
cial is serving, or over which he exercises 
jurisdiction or control, any person who is a 
relative of the official. 

The Commission objects to this bill for 
the same reasons given in our report on an 


1964 
identical bill, H.R. 9812, in the 87th Con- 


Briefly, these reasons are: 

1. While we agree that nepotism (or favor- 
itism in any form) is not an appropriate 
basis for appointment under a merit system 
our experience with the “members of fam- 
ily” requirement in the Civil Service Act has 
led us to regard with disfavor restrictions 
on competition because of kinship. The 
“members of family” restriction (not more 
than two members of a family serving in 
permanent positions at the same time) is not 
the same as that proposed in H.R. 1134 but 
it is similar and its original purpose was the 
same. 

We have found that on occasion it pre- 
vents the hiring of persons who are other- 
wise well qualified for Government work. 
Many of these persons have skills which 
are in short supply, and many, because they 
have been reared in a tradition of public 
service, are interested in careers in Govern- 
ment. We believe that H.R. 1134 would ex- 
tend the adverse effects of the “members of 
family” requirement. 

2. The broad extent of merit system ap- 
pointment (about 91 percent of Federal em- 
ployees are in the competitive service or a 
comparable merit system) precludes any 
significant incidents of nepotism. The com- 
petitive processes of examination, ranking 
and selection provide good assurance that 
the primary consideration in appointment 
will be ability, not family. 


They say it is unworkable. Frankly, 
I believe it would do harm instead of 
good to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. SmrrH] to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Murray]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Smitu of Iowa) 
there were—ayes 31, noes 70. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
legislation and in opposition to the 
Murray amendment. 

As a former member of the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service, I 
worked in the development of legislation 
which was passed by the Congress giving 
to our classified and postal employees an 
increase to bring their salaries close to 
salaries of workers in comparable in- 
dustrial positions. This legislation also 
provided for annual review to assure our 
Federal employees an equitable salary. 
After passage of this legislation, it was 
found that there were inequities relative 
to step increases. The legislation we 
are considering today is just and proper 
legislation for correcting those inequities 
and again brings our Federal employees 
closer to salaries for comparable non- 
Federal employees. 

This Congress, I believe, is carrying 
out its responsibilities to our Federal 
employees and the Nation in legislating 
fair return for the labors of these public 
servants. 

This Congress has seen fit in the past 
and will probably in the future vote 
. agriculture subsidies to protect the in- 
come of farmers. As a member of the 
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Committee on Appropriations, we are 
considering an agriculture budget for 
1965 of upwards of $6 billion. We are 
using a portion of the tax dollars of all 
to protect the income of our farmers who 
are also an important segment of our 
economy and Nation. We also spend 
these tax dollars to find better agricul- 
tural products and cures for crop and 
livestock diseases and pests. 

I believe, if it is just to spend tax dol- 
lars to help and protect this segment of 
our national economy then it is as just 
and proper, if not more so, to give to our 
Federal employees a fair salary. They 
are entitled to the means to purchase the 
fruits of that which they are helping to 
maintain and protect. 

In regard to executive and congres- 
sional salary increases, I believe that this 
is a fair increase. There are many in 
this Nation who believe that we receive 
free transportation to and from our dis- 
tricts and all our living expenses here in 
Washington are paid by the Govern- 
ment. This we know not to be the fact. 
The fact is: it costs over $2,500 a year in 
travel expenses to and from my district 
alone, the living costs here average over 
$3,000 per year, and to this must be 
added an average of $5,000 to $6,000 a 
year for donations, ads in souvenir jour- 
nals of various organizations, tickets, 
and so forth, most of which are not 
deductible. 

I believe this is a fair and just bill and 
urge its adoption. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question oc- 
curs on the amendment of the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Murray]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. DULSKI) there 
were—ayes 92, noes 18. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


TITLE II—FEDERAL LEGISLATIVE SALARIES 


Sec. 201. This title may be cited as the 
“Federal Legislative Salary Act of 1963”. 

Sec. 202. (a) The gross rate of compensa- 
tion (basic compensation plus additional 
compensation authorized by law) in effect 
immediately prior to the effective date of 
this Act of each officer or employee in or 
under the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment whose rate of compensation is in- 
creased by section 5 of the Federal Employees 
Pay Act of 1946 shall be increased by an 
amount determined in the manner provided 
by this section. 

(b) Except as provided by section 203 of 
this Act, the total annual compensation in 
effect immediately prior to the effective date 
of this Act of each officer or employee of the 
House of Representatives whose compensa- 
tion is disbursed by the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives and is not increased auto- 
matically, or is not permitted to be increased 
administratively, by reason of any other pro- 
vision of this section (except subsection 
(d)), shall be increased by an amount de- 
termined. in the manner provided by this 
section. 

(c) Each of the limitations on gross rate 
per thousand and gross rate per hour per 
person provided by applicable law on the 
effective date of this Act with respect to 
the folding of speeches and pamphlets for 
the House of Representatives shall be in- 
creased by an amount which is the same per- 
centage of such limitation as that percentage 
which the amount of the increase provided 
by title I of this Act in the rate of basic 
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compensation for the fourth step of grade 6 
of the General Schedule of the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949, as amended, is of the rate 
of basic compensation for such step immedi- 
ately prior to such increase. The amount of 
each increase under this subsection shall be 
computed to the nearest cent, counting one- 
half cent and over as a whole cent. 

(d) The respective amounts of the in- 
creases provided for by subsections (a) and 
(b) of this section shall be determined in 
accordance with the following rules, as 
applicable: 

(1) If the gross rate of compensation or 
the total annual compensation is less than 
the minimum scheduled rate of grade 7 of 
the General Schedule of the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended, as in effect im- 
mediately prior to the effective date of this 
Act, the amount of the increase in such 
gross rate of compensation or such total an- 
nual compensation shall be an amount which 
is the same percentage of such gross rate of 
compensation or such total annual compen- 
sation as that percentage which the amount 
of the increase provided by title I of this 
Act in the rate of basic compensation for 
the fourth step of grade 6 of such schedule 
is of the rate of basic compensation for such 
step immediately prior to such increase. 

(2) If the gross rate of compensation or 
the total annual compensation of the officer 
or employee concerned is equal to or greater 
than the minimum scheduled rate of grade 7 
of such schedule as in effect immediately 
prior to the effective date of this Act, the 
amount of the increase in such gross rate 
of compensation or such total annual com- 
pensation shall be an amount which is the 
same percentage of such gross rate of com- 
pensation or such total annual compensation 
as that percentage which the amount of the 
increase provided by title I of this Act in the 
rate of basic compensation for the fourth 
step of the applicable grade is of the rate of 
basic compensation for such step immediately 
prior to such increase. As used in this para- 
graph, “applicable grade” means that grade 
of the General Schedule of the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended, as in effect immedi- 
ately prior to the effective date of this Act, 
with respect to the range of compensation 
rates of which the gross rate of compensa- 
tion or the total annual compensation, as 
the case may be, is equal to or more than 
the minimum scheduled rate of such grade 
but less than the minimum scheduled rate 
of the next higher grade. 

(e) All percentages determined under this 
section shall be rounded to the nearest one- 
half percent. 

(t) The additional compensation provided 
by this section shall be considered a part of 
basic compensation for the purposes of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act (5 U.S.C. 2251 
and the following). 

(g) Section 202(e) of the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1946, as amended (2 U.S.C. 
72a (e)), is amended— 

(1) by striking out “$8,880” where it first 
appears in such subsection and inserting in 
lieu thereof “the highest amount which, to- 
gether with additional compensation au- 
thorized by law, will not exceed the maxi- 
mum rate authorized by the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended,”; and 

(2) by striking out “$8,880” at the second 
place where it appears in such subsection 
and inserting in lieu thereof “the highest 
amount which, together with additional com- 
pensation authorized by law, will not exceed 
the maximum rate authorized by the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949, as amended”. 

(h)(1) This subsection is enacted as an 
exercise of the rulemaking power of the 
House of Representatives with full recogni- 
tion of the constitutional right of the House 
of Representatives to change the rule 
amended by this subsection at any time, in 
the same manner, and to the same extent as 
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in the case of any other rule of the House of 
Representatives. 

(2) Clause 28(c) of Rule XI of the Rules 
of the House of Representatives is amended— 

(A) by striking out 88,880 where it first 
appears in such clause and inserting in lieu 
thereof “the highest amount which, together 
with additional compensation authorized by 
law, will not exceed the maximum rate au- 
thorized by the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended,”; and 

(B) by striking out “$8,880” at the second 
place where it appears in such clause and 
inserting in lieu thereof “the highest amount 
which, together with additional compensa- 
tion authorized by law, will not exceed the 
maximum rate authorized by the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949, as amended”. 

Sec. 203. (a) The compensation of the 
Comptroller General of the United States 
shall be at the rate of $32,500 per annum. 

(b) The compensation of the Assistant 
Comptroller General of the United States 
shall be at the rate of $30,500 per annum. 

(c) The compensation of the General 
Counsel of the United States General Ac- 
counting Office, the Librarian of Congress, 
the Public Printer, and the Architect of the 
Capitol shall be at the rate of $29,500 per 
annum. 

(d) The compensation of the Clerk, the 
Sergeant at Arms, the Doorkeeper, and the 
Legislative Counsel of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Chief of Staff of the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation, 
the Deputy Librarian of Congress, the Deputy 
Public Printer, and the Assistant Architect of 
the Capitol shall be at the rate of $28,000 per 
annum. 

(e) The compensation of the Second As- 
sistant Architect of the Capitol shall be at 
the rate of $26,500 per annum. 

(1) The compensation of the Postmaster 
of the House of Representatives shall be at 
the rate of 624.500 per annum. 

(g) The compensation of the Chaplain of 
the House of Representatives shall be at the 
rate of $12,500 per annum. 

Sec. 204. Section 601(a) of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended (2 
U.S.C. 31), is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The compensation of Senators, Rep- 
resentatives in Congress, and the Resident 
Commissioner from Puerto Rico shall be at 
the rate of $32,500 per annum each; and the 
compensation of the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives shall be at the rate of 
$45,000 per annum.” 


Mr. UDALL (interrupting the reading 
of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the further reading 
of title II be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. UDALL 


Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment Offered by Mr. UpAtu to H.R. 
8986: Page 40, strike out lines 15 to 21, in- 
clusive, and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

„d) The compensation of the Deputy 
Librarian of Congress, the Deputy Public 
Printer, and the Assistant Architect of the 
Capitol shall be at the rate of $28,000 per 
annum.“ 

And on page 40, strike out lines 24 and 25. 

And on page 41, line 1, strike out “(g)” 
and insert in lieu thereof “(f)”. 

And on page 41, immediately following line 
10, insert the following: 

“Sec. 205. No officer or employee subject 
to section 202(a) or 202(b) of this title shall 
receive, by reason of any provision of this 
title, an increase in gross rate of compensa- 
tion (basic compensation plus additional 
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compensation authorized by law), or in total 
annual compensation, which is in excess of 
the amount of the increase in basic com- 
pensation provided by the amendment made 
by section 102(a) of title I of this Act for 
positions in grade 18 of the General Schedule 
of the Classification Act of 1949, as amended.” 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, first I 
would want to explain to my colleagues 
that we have now reached title II of this 
bill. This is a title in which some of 
you may have a casual interest. The 
title is “Legislative Salaries.” For the 
next hour or two hours we are going to be 
discussing some things that will be of 
rather general interest around here, and 
I hope those Members who favor this 
legislation will stay on the floor. We 
may need you here. 

We had a discussion yesterday at the 
beginning of the debate. The gentle- 
man from Missouri said that in his 
judgment one of the things wrong with 
the bill was that the salaries provided 
for officers of the House were too high. 
I assured him then that I would offer 
an amendment—and it has the support 
of the majority of the members of the 
committee here on both sides—which 
would make some substantial reductions 
in those salaries. As a further part of 
this economy drive that we have had 
underway here today I am proposing 
this amendment. 

The present salary of the Clerk, the 
Sergeant at Arms, the Legislative Coun- 
sel, and the Chief of Staff of the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion—these are the four people who are 
now in one category—is $21,500. This is 
their present salary. Under my amend- 
ment they would go to $26,000. The 
other two officials involved in my amend- 
ment are the Doorkeeper, who is now at 
$20,800, and the Postmaster, who is at 
$18,300. The Doorkeeper would go from 
$20,800 to $25,300, and the Postmaster 
would go from $18,300 to $22,290. 

Mr. Chairman, let me make just a few 
brief comments. The technical mechan- 
ics of my amendment are to strike out 
from the bill any attempt specifically to 
fix the dollar amounts of the salaries of 
these employees, as previously. What we 
do is put them in a position so that they 
may not get more than the maximum 
rates provided for the classified em- 
ployee. The top rate for GS-18 provided 
by this bill will be $4,500 above the pres- 
ent salary. So the greatest raise that 
could go to any officer of the House under 
my amendment would be the same per- 
centage which would turn out to be a to- 
tal raise of about $4,500. 

Some of you are going to say that these 
salaries still are too high. In defense of 
the officers of the House, let me speak to 
that for just a moment. The test, in my 
judgment, is what is the responsibility of 
this man; how many employees does he 
supervise; what is his budget; what do 
they pay in comparable positions of re- 
sponsibility in State government or in 
private enterprise? 

The Clerk of the House has more than 
200 employees. He has a budget of $55 
million which he is responsible for ad- 
ministering. He handles all of the book- 
keeping. He disburses under his juris- 
diction something like $55 million a year. 
For 100 years the salary of the Clerk of 
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the House was the same as the salary of 
Members. Even if this amendment is 
adopted, he will be making something in 
the order of $6,500 less. So this is a sub- 
stantial change and should meet the ob- 
jections of Members who felt that the 
original salaries we fixed were too high. 

The Doorkeeper of the House handles 
the House pages, he handles the House 
document room, he supervises the fold- 
ing room. ; 

He has large responsibilities and a 
very large number of employees under 
him. I think the salary we provide is 
reasonable. 

The Sergeant at Arms has a cash ac- 
counting process down here amounting 
to more than $12 million a year. He 
runs a bank that handles $12 million a 
year. He has a total of 101 employees 
under his jurisdiction. He is responsible 
for the appointment and supervision of 
the Capitol Police, the Capitol Police 
Board and some of the other important 
functions around here. 

The adoption of this amendment will 
meet the objections that have been made 
and will give these very responsible of- 
ficials of the House adequate salaries 
and keep a fair differentiation between 
the salaries of Members who must run 
for reelection, maintain two homes, and 
all the rest of it, and the officers who 
serve them in this House. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that my amend- 
ment will be adopted. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this is an excellent 
amendment. It should be adopted. The 
amount of savings that will result are 
not great because there are not many 
individuals involved. However, in order 
to keep the salaries of these offices in 
proper perspective I believe this amend- 
ment should be adopted. I think it 
ought to be said also that none of the 
individuals holding these positions have 
come before the committee nor have 
they approached me in favor of getting 
themselves a greater increase. My 
thought is that it is a good amendment 
and it should be approved. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORBETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana, 

Mr. MORRISON. I certainly take the 
same position. I believe most of the 
members of the committee on this side 
take a similar position. I believe this 
amendment is certainly meritorious and 
should be adopted. 

SUBSTITUTE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY 
MR, HOSMER 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a substitute amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HOSMER as a 
substitute to the amendment offered by Mr. 
UDALL: Mr. HosMER moves to delete section 
203, commencing line 5, page 40, and ending 
at line 2, page 41; and insert the following: 

“Sec. 203 (a) There is hereby established 
a Commission of Federal Legislative Com- 
pensation (hereinafter referred to as the 
‘Commission’). 

“(1) The Commission shall be composed 
of eleven members, as follows: 

“(A) Five appointed by the President of 
the United States, of whom two shall be 
personnel of the Executive Branch of the 
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Federal Government who have had experi- 
ence in Government personnel and salary 
matters and three private citizens who shall 
have had experience in personnel and salary 
matters in private industry; 

“(B) Three appointed by the President of 
the Senate, from Government or private life, 
or both, and having experience in personnel 
and salary matters; 

“(C) Three appointed by the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, from Govern- 
ment or private life, or both, and having 
experience in personnel and salary matters. 

(2) Persons appointed to the Commission 
shall be appointed without regard to polit- 
ical affiliation. 

“(3) The term of office of each member of 
the Commission shall be five years. Each 
member shall be eligible for re-appointment. 
Vacancies on the Commission shall be filled 
by the respective appointing authority. 

“(4) The President shall designate a 
Chairman and a Vice Chairman from among 
the members of the Commission. 

“(b) The Chairman of the Commission 
shall convene the Commission within ninety 
days after the date of enactment of this Act 
at a time and place designated by him. 
Thereafter, the Commission shall meet at 
least once every four years to carry out its 
duties. 

“(c) It shall be the duty of the Commission 
to conduct, from time to time, studies and 
investigations of the compensation of 

“The Comptroller General of the United 
States; 

“The Assistant Comptroller General of the 
United States; 

“The General Counsel of the United States 
General Accounting Office; 

“The Librarian of Congress; 

“The Public Printer; 

“The Architect of the Capitol; 

“The Clerk, the Sergeant at Arms, the 
Doorkeeper, the Postmaster, the Chaplain, 
and the Legislative Counsel of the House of 
Representatives; 

“The Chief of Staff of the Joint Committee 
on Internal Revenue Taxation; 

“The Deputy Librarian of Congress; 

“The Deputy Public Printer; 

“The Assistant Architect of the Capitol; 

“The Second Assistant Architect of the 
Capitol; 

“Senators; 

“Representatives in Congress; 

“The Resident Commissioners from Puerto 
Rico; and, 

“The Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives; 
and of the compensation of officers and 
employees who occupy positions of compara- 
ble trust and responsibility in private indus- 
try in the United States and in the executive 
and judicial branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment for the purpose of determining whether, 
and on what basis, an adjustment upward or 
downward in the compensation of such 
named officers.and employees of the legisla- 
tive branch is necessary and desirable in 
order to compensate such officials and em- 
ployees of the legislative branch on an 
equitable basis in relation to that of em- 
ployees of private industry in the United 
States and officers and employees of the 
executive and judicial branches of the Fed- 
eral Government who occupy positions of 
comparable trust and responsibility. The 
Commission shall submit a report to the 
President and to the Congress on or before 
December 15 of each second even-numbered 
year, beginning with the year 1964, with 
respect to the results of such studies and 
investigations, together with its specific 
recommendations for adjustments upward 
or downward in the compensation of each 
such named officer and employee of the 
legislative branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The specific adjustments in com- 
pensation submitted end recommended to 
the President and the Congress by the Com- 
mission shall have the force and effect of 
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law on and after the beginning of the first 
session of the next following Congress of 
the United States thereafter, and the com- 
pensation of each of such named officers and 
employees of the legislative branch of the 
Federal Government thereafter shall be paid 
in accordance therewith unless otherwise ad- 
justed by law. Until the compensation of 
such named officers and employees shall be 
adjusted as provided by this Act, each shall 
be compensated in accordance with provi- 
sions of existing law. 

“(d) The Commission may hold such hear- 
ings, take such testimony, and sit and act 
at such times and places in the United States, 
as it deems advisable. 

“(e) During the years in which it is re- 
quired to submit a report, the Commission 
may appoint for a period not exceeding six 
months, and fix the compensation of, a di- 
rector without regard to the Classification 
Act of 1949. Such appointment shall be 
without regard to political affiliation. 

“(f) The Chairman, under regulations of 
the Commission, may appoint and fix the 
compensation of necessary staff personnel 
of the Commission, during the tenure of its 
director, without regard to political affiliation 
and the civil service and salary classification 
laws. 

“(g) Members of the Commission who are 
Government personnel shall serve without 
compensation other than compensation in 
their Government positions, but shall be al- 
lowed necessary travel expenses (or, in the 
alternative, a per diem in lieu of subsistence 
and mileage not to exceed the rates pre- 
scribed in the Travel Expense Act of 1949, as 
amended), without regard to the Travel Ex- 
pense Act of 1949, as amended, the Stand- 
ardized Government Travel Regulations, or 
Section 10 of the Act of March 3, 1933 (5 
U.S.C. 73b), and other necessary expenses 
incurred by them in the performance of 
duties vested in the Commission. Other 
members of the Commission shall receive 
compensation at the rate of $50 per day for 
each day they are engaged in the perform- 
ance of their duties as members of the Com- 
mission and shall be entitled to reimburse- 
ment for travel, subsistence, and other nec- 
essary expenses incurred by them in the 
performance of their duties as members of 
the Commission.” 

Nore.—If the foregoing amendment passes, 
a motion will be made to delete Sec. 204, 
which fixes Members salaries at $32,500. 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, this is 
perhaps one of the very key amendments 
to be offered to this bill. I have advised 
all of the Members by letter that I would 
offer it today. 

Throughout history Congress has fixed 
its compensation according to article 1, 
section 6, clause 1, of the Constitution 
which reads in part: 

Senators and Representatives shall receive 
compensation for their services to be ascer- 
tained by law and paid out of the USS. 
Treasury. 

One way in a law is to indicate a spe- 
cific monetary amount of compensation. 
Another way for a law to ascertain this 
compensation is in accordance with a 
formula such as contained in the amend- 
ment I have placed before the House. 

Actually, we have no business fixing 
our own salary. We are not qualified to 
do so because of the closeness which we 
are to the business, and, secondly, the 
remoteness which we are from area of 
knowledge regarding comparable com- 
pensation in other branches of the Gov- 
ernment, and particularly in private in- 
dustry. 

What this amendment provides is that 
a Commission will be convened this year 
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to report by December 15. It will makea 
survey of the salaries or compensation 
of all of employees listed in section 203 
of the bill, including the Comptroller 
General, and so forth, as well as the 
Senators and Members of the House, and 
the compensation paid employees and 
officers of private industry in the United 
States, and of the executive and legisla- 
tive branches of the Government, and 
determine what is a comparable salary 
for Members of the Congress of the 
United States and these other legislative 
employees. 

There is little that can be said against 
the wisdom and fairness of such a means 
of ascertaining the compensation thus to 
be paid. 

Let me add just this one further point. 
It is provided in this amendment the 
Commission be convened every 4 years 
beginning in the year 1964. Its actions 
thereafter would be automatic. In other 
words, this takes it out of the hands of 
Congress to fix or establish monetary 
amounts from time to time and estab- 
lishes a means whereby compensation of 
the Members and these other named of- 
ficials may be ascertained by law in an 
alternative manner. I do not think I 
should have to argue this amendment one 
way or the other. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. As I understand 
it, this strikes section 203? 

Mr. HOSMER. This strikes section 
203, and if the amendment is agreed to 
I will offer an amendment to strike sec- 
tion 204 because it would be then re- 
dundant in the bill. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. It was my in- 
tention to offer a similar amendment, 
but the gentleman’s amendment goes 
further than mine. I think the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from California 
is better than mine; therefore, I shall 
support his amendment. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. COLLIER. Why would not this 
same approach be applicable to salaries 
in all areas, not alone in this section? 

Mr. HOSMER. I think the approach 
would be a good one for the executive 
and judicial salaries as well, and perhaps 
it might be a wise idea if whoever con- 
trols the motion to recommit would in- 
clude it in the motion to recommit. I 
think we would have here a means 
whereby this subject of the matter of 
salaries in the legislative branch could 
be handled fully and fairly and not by 
the persons whose pocketbooks are most 
vitally affected. The same principle, ex- 
cept for the latter consideration, applies 
in the cases of executive and judicial 
salaries. : 

Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. WALLHAUSER. If the Members 
of the Congress are able to set the sal- 
aries of every other employee of Govern- 
ment, why are we not able to set our own 
salaries after advice from the executive 
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department, which we have had, and 
after surveys have been made? Why 
are we not able to do that? 

Mr. HOSMER. We are able to do so, 
but I seriously doubt the wisdom of do- 
ing so. That is why this proposal is 
made. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. MICHEL. How does this Com- 
mission differ from that which was estab- 
lished in 1955? 

Mr. HOSMER. In this respect, that 
when the Commission makes its report 
and its findings those become the com- 
pensation scale for these named officers 
at the beginning of the first session of 
the next Congress immediately following 
that in which it reports. 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, the procedure by which 
your Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service has already considered the whole 
of the pay bill and particularly with ref- 
erence to legislative, judicial, and execu- 
tive salaries, is substantially what is 
being proposed by this amendment. 

The Randall Report, as we call it, was 
made pursuant to the appointment of a 
committee by the President of the 
United States, and that report was made 
to the President in June 1963. In the 
report he says, and I will read just the 
opening lines: 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I have the honor 
to present to you the final report of the 
Advisory Panel on Federal Salary Systems. 
In your letter of January 29, 1963, you re- 
ferred to the report of the Senate Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee on the Fed- 
eral Salary Reform Act of 1962 (Public Law 
87-793) and asked us to consider three sub- 
jects: (1) appropriate levels for executive 
salaries; (2) the relationship between execu- 
tive salaries and those payable to career em- 
ployees; and (3) the relationship between 
executive salaries and those paid to Mem- 
bers of the Congress and the judiciary. 


Very quickly I wish to relate who were 
on the Panel. 

The Chairman was Clarence B. Ran- 
dall of the Advisory Panel on Federal 
Salary Systems. 

They had: Omar Bradley, general of 
the Army; John J. Corson, Woodrow 
Wilson School of Public and Interna- 
tional Affairs, Princeton University; 
Marion B. Folsom, Eastman Kodak Co.; 
Theodore V. Houser, Sears, Roebuck & 
Co.; Robert A. Lovett, Brown Bros. Har- 
riman; George Meany, American Fed- 
eration of Labor & Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations; Don K. Price, Grad- 
uate School of Public Administration, 
Harvard University; Robert Ramspeck, 
former Member of Congress from Geor- 
gia and former member of our Commit- 
tee on the Post Office and Civil Service 
and former member of the Civil Service 
Commission; Stanley F. Reed, Associate 
Justice, now retired, Supreme Court of 
the United States; Sydney Stein, Jr., 
Stein, Roe & Farnham. 

Then if you will look to the report that 
is filed here with the House, you will find 
on page 11 an analysis of the figures re- 
ported. In separate columns there are 
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the present rates that the Advisory Panel 
recommends and what our original bill 


Legislative: 
The 8. 


Officers of House: i 
Clerk — aoe 
Sergeant at Arms 
Legislative Counsel. 
Dony —.— 


The Public 
Architect of the the Capitol —::. A RT 
General Counsel, poseka Accounting Office. 


tant taries, e 
Level V—Heads of principal services, eto 
Level VI—Heads and board members of smaller agencies, 


Director, Administrative Office, U.S 
Deputy Director 
Commissioners, Court of Slams. 


proper le 
N income tax deductions for 
ashington and their districts or States. 

* Chief Judge, $500 more. 


So what has already been done is 
that the Congress has been considering 
thoroughly the report of the committee 
appointed by the President and bringing 
it to the membership for final decision. 
We considered this proposition of dele- 
gating the authority to fix the salaries 
of Congress and of the executive and of 
the judicial branch to somebody else, 
but we concluded in committee that that 
is the job of the Congress. If, indeed, 
the Congress is to control the expendi- 
tures of this Government, we must fix 
the salaries of the executive under the 
classified act and under the Postal Act 
as well as the top executive salaries, and 
the same thing applies to salaries in the 
judicial branch. 

The congressional salary in this bill is 
on the basis of historical comparison 
with the judiciary and the judicial sal- 
ary, in turn, is based upon what we found 
and recommended as necessary in the 
executive branch. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent (at the request 
of Mr. Morrison), Mr. OLSEN of Montana 
was granted permission to proceed for 5 
additional minutes.) 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am somewhat repeating myself, 
but I want it to be understood the rea- 
son there has been recommended by the 
President and recommended by our com- 
mittee an increase in the highest salaries 


peaker 
Members of Congress 


. Courts 
Administrative Office, US. Courts 
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was, H.R. 8716, and then the final com- 
mittee bill. 


— Advisory | H.R. 8716 | Committee 
ra 
EESAN $35, 000 $50, 500 $45, 000 
— 22, 500 35, 000 32, 500 
21, 500 30, 000 28, 000 
21, 500 30, 000 28, 000 
21, 500 30, 000 28, 000 
20, 877 28, 000 28, 000 
18, 346 25, 500 24, 500 
21, 500 30, 000 28, 000 
22, 500 38, 500 32, 500 
20, 500 36, 500 30, 500 
20, 000 33, 000 29, 500 
20, 000 |. 33, 000 29, 500 
20, 700 33,000 29, 500 
20, 000 33, 000 29, 500 
18, 500 30, 000 28. 000 
18.500 30, 000 28, 000 
19, 000 |. 30, 000 28, 000 
17.500 27. 500 26, 500 
aS 9, 422 12, 500 12, 500 
eG 35, 000 60, 000 50, 500 45,000 
paN 25, 000 50, 000 40, 000 35, 000 
22, 500 45, 000 38, 500 32. 500 
21, 000 40, 000 36, 500 30. 500 
35, 000 33. 000 20. 500 
22,000 33, 000 30, 000 28, 000 
19, 000 
30, 000 27, 500 26, 500 
35, 500 60, 500 50, 500 45, 500 
35,000 60,000 50,000 45,000 
25, 500 45,000 40, 500 35, 500 
25, 500 45,000 40, 500 35, 000 
25, 500 45,000 40, 500 35,000 
25, 500 45,000 40, 500 35,000 
22, 500 35,000 35, 000 32, 500 
22, 500 35,000 35,000 32, 500 
22, 500 35,000 35,000 32, 500 
. 20. 0000 —— . — 35.000 29, 500 
SES 20, 000 32, 500 28, 000 
TA 19,000 26, 500 32, 500 28, 000 


in Government is because all of the sal- 
aries in the classified service and the 
postal field service have come up to that 
ceiling and the people in the top three 
and four grades of the classified service 
and the Postal Service are beginning to 
crowd together because they are under- 
neath the salaries of the executive, the 
legislative, and the judicial. 

Specifically, there is an example in 
yesterday’s evening paper telling of Mr. 
Williams of the Aeronautics and Space 
activity who is quitting the Government 
because his job does not pay him a suffi- 
cient salary. He is going to work for a 
corporation which, incidentally, has a 
Government contract so the Government 
is going to be paying Mr. Williams his 
higher salary and a carrying charge in 
addition. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MORRISON. I might point out 
that I know the gentleman to whom 
our colleague has referred and I know 
him personally. In fact, he is a graduate 
of Louisiana State University. He was 
in charge of the entire Mercury project 
from the very beginning. I know of no 
man of the stature of Dr. Williams who 
is needed more in Government. Dr. 
Williams himself told me personally: 

Congressman, if you do not get out there 
and get with the other Congressmen and 
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Senators and get these salaries increased, I 
am not only going to have to leave but there 
are a lot of fellows in the same circum- 
stances that I am in who feel the same way 
about this and who are likewise going to 
have to leave. 


This gentleman is leaving because he 
will get $10,000 a year more in another 
job. I believe it will be quite difficult to 
replace him. I do not know of a man 
more needed than he is, in this particu- 
lar job. I do not know of any more im- 
portant job in our entire Government 
than the one in which he has been serv- 
ing. 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Chair- 
man, on the subject of the amount, the 
Randall Panel made its recommendation 
based upon information it gathered from 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, from the 
Civil Service Commission, and from 
many other sources. Specifically from 
the Civil Service Commission it received 
a survey which was made of 1,157 cor- 
porations in America in several indus- 
trial divisions: manufacturing, retail 
trade, banks, rail and air transportation, 
gas and electric utilities, mining and life 
insurance. 

Illustrative salary data paid by various Amer- 
ican non-Federal organizations—private 
enterprise—Total compensation of the 3 
highest paid executives in 1,157 corpora- 
tions, 1961+ 


Median compensation 
Industry division 


Highest} 2d 3d 
paid ? | highest | highest 
paid ? | paid 3 

Manufacturing $91, 000 883. 00 | $51,000 
Retail trade 87,000 | 64,000 | 61,000 
CCT 82,000 | 55,000 | 40,000 
Rail and air transportation. 81, 49,000 | 40,000 
Gas and electric utilities 74,000 | 49,000 | 37,000 
Lt SE ene ne ies fee 71,000 | 46,000 | 40,000 
Life insurance 53,000 | 35,000 | 30,000 


Compensation includes base salary — any bonus 
or incentive award earned in 1961. Firms included, 
with the exception of banks and insurance companies, are 
8 to those listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, 

2 Usually the president or chairman of the board. 

3 Usually executive vice president or vice president of 
a major function. 


Source: Top Executive Compensation,“ Studies in 
Personnel Pol «as 186, National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, 1962. 

Pay Rates OF $25,000 on MORE IN STATE AND 
Local. GOVERNMENT ! 

Tabulations which follow do not include 
all State and local government positions 
paying $25,000 or more. For example, only a 
few localities of less than 400,000 population 
are covered and there are known to be school 
superintendents and city managers paid 
$25,000 or more in other localities in the 
lower population brackets. Hence, the term 
“Partial” appears on each tabulation. 


The least median in any of the 1,157 
corporations, for pay, was $30,000. That 
was the least median. 

This is the basis, then, for the Randall 
Report. This is exactly, in my opinion, 
what is being asked for again in the 
amendment being submitted. 

Further, in the amendment there would 
be done the thing which I myself will not 
do. I shall not back away from the re- 
sponsibility of being an elected Repre- 


Source: U.S. Civil Service Commission 
Special Study, March 1963. 
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sentative from my district in Montana. 
That is my job. I would be ashamed to 
have my salary fixed by someone else, 
and to duck out by saying, “I have to 
take it, because that is what somebody 
else fixed.” 

I know and all Members know it is the 
law of this land that we fix our salaries, 
as we fix them for the judiciary and the 
executive branch. I believe we must 
have that kind of courage and that kind 
of honesty with our folks, so that on the 
basis of facts presented us we fix this 
small portion of the pay bill—$5.4 mil- 
lion—the one-tenth of the whole pay bill. 
Our part of the pay bill is smaller than 
the Murray amendment, which was just 
passed. 

I say that this smallest part of the bill 
should be easy for us to consider, when 
we consider the billions upon billions of 
dollars we pass upon from day to day. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Montana has again ex- 
pired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. OLSEN of 
Montana was given permission to pro- 
ceed for 2 additional minutes.) 

Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. I yield to 
the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. WALLHAUSER. The gentleman 
is making the point that there is a dou- 
ble judgment here; first there is the 
judgment of a commission and then the 
judgment of a committee of this House, 
backed up by the judgment of all the 
Members of the House. 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. That is my 
position. 

Mr. WALLHAUSER. The gentleman 
believes this to be a better procedure 
than merely having a decision by a com- 
mission, which might not have sufficient 
staff and which might not do a good 
survey job, as to the setting of salaries 
for 435 Members of the House plus 100 
Members of the Senate; is that correct? 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. That is my 
point, in addition to the fact that I be- 
lieve salaries must be fixed by a group of 
men directly responsible to the people. 
I do not feel that anyone else should fix 
salaries, other than responsible Mem- 
bers responsible to the electorate. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. I yield to 
the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. MORRISON. The gentleman 
stated how much the Murray amend- 
ment would cut, and how much the 
amount would be with respect to con- 
gressional salaries. The salary increase 
of $10,000 per Member for 20 years— 
for the next 20 years—would be more 
than paid for by the amount of savings 
just voted under the Murray amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. I wish to correct one 
statement. The Constitution does not 
provide that the salaries of Members of 
Congress be fixed by Congress; it pro- 
vides that the compensation of Mem- 
bers will be ascertained by law. 
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It does not tell us how to write that 
law. One way to write it is with spe- 
cific salary amounts. Another way to 
write it is in the manner the substi- 
tute amendment suggests. I respect- 
fully suggest to the gentleman that this 
is as much an exercise of the responsi- 
bility of Congress to do it this way as 
it is to do it the way the gentleman 


suggests. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is with the greatest 
reluctance that I rise in opposition to 
an amendment offered by my good 
friend the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Hosmer]. I take this time to de- 
velop further the very point on which 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Hos MER] was commenting a moment ago. 
Let me read first of all from section 6 of 
article I of the Constitution: 

The Senators and Representatives shall 
receive a compensation for their services, to 
be ascertained by law. 


Now let me read article I, section 1, of 
the Constitution: 

All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and House of 
Representatives. 


I am well aware of the fact that there 
are examples, all too many examples, I 
would add, of the farming out by the 
Congress of the legislative powers vested 
in the Congress by the Constitution. I 
cannot gainsay the fact that you can 
offer precedents for that. I do not 
agree, however, that those precedents 
necessarily make this a wise or a sound 
practice. I submit that to abdicate the 
responsibility of direct exercise of legis- 
lative power in the matter of our own 
compensation is an act of evasion—and 
I am tempted to use the word “coward- 
ice’’—that is indefensible. I agree with 
my colleague on the other side of the 
aisle, a member of the committee, in say- 
ing that we must not back away from 
this responsibility. I might add fur- 
ther that we have here again another 
one of these examples of a reverse veto. 
It is proposed that there shall be sub- 
mitted by this commission certain rec- 
ommendations, and if I understand 
rightly the provisions of this amend- 
ment, they will become effective unless 
by the beginning of the next Congress 
they shall have been adjusted by law, 
which I presume to mean adjusted by a 
modifying act of the Congress. I do 
certainly subscribe to one proposition in 
this amendment, namely, that there 
should be no effective date for any in- 
crease in compensation of Members of 
Congress until the election of a House 
of Representatives has intervened. I 
think it is in order to point out in 
this connection that the first 12 pro- 
posed amendments to the Constitution, 
of which 10 were adopted and are known 
as the Bill of Rights, included one offered 
by Congressman James Madison which 
provided specifically that there should 
not be an effective date for a pay in- 
crease without such intervention of an 
election of the House of Representatives. 
I think that restriction could be made by 
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statute and without the necessity of 
constitutional amendment. 

I hope that if, unfortunately, the 
bill is adopted, the effective date for 
Members’. pay raise will not be until 
January 1 of next year. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MICHEL. The gentleman spoke 
of the amendment to the Constitution 
offered at that time. However, the 
States failed to ratify that proposed 
amendment, did they not? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. MICHEL. They must have recog- 
nized in the early days of our history 
that there would be a need for our not 
having to wait for an intervening 
election. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Evidently, in their 
judgment, they so felt. I reserve the 
right to disagree with them. But I will 
say this: There was no proposal at that 
time submitted, either by statute or by 
proposed amendment, for the Congress 
to delegate its legislative responsibility 
to a commission which the Congress 
could then use as an alibi for accepting 
its results. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. KYL. Is there any difference so 
far as facing up to responsibility is con- 
cerned through turning this over to a 
commission, and failing to stand up to be 
recorded on final passage of a bill such 
as this? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Of course, the 
gentleman knows that any answer I give 
is prejudiced, because I think we ought 
to stand up and be recorded. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. 
gentleman. 

Mr. COLLIER. Does the gentleman 
feel that it is wrong at all times to rely 
on any commission for any information 
or recommendation that we might 
desire? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. JOHAN- 
SEN] has expired. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 ad- 
ditional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, of 
course I am not going to accept such a 
proposition at all. I suppose there are 
occasions—I still favor this as a basic 
principle—where there is the right of the 
Congress to take final affirmative actions 
on the recommendations of a commis- 
sion. But I said at the outset that there 
are abundant precedents for farming out 
of legislative responsibility. I am not 
going to say that it may not be justified 
or tolerated in certain circumstances. I 
do say that in this matter we ought not 
to duck the responsibility. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 


I yield to the 
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Mr. JOHANSEN. I yield to the gentle- 

man. 
Mr. COLLIER. I do not think that 
this necessarily constitutes the farming 
out of a responsibility. As I understand 
the gentleman’s amendment—and if I 
am wrong I stand to be corrected—it 
merely assigns the responsibility for con- 
sul and recommendation which the Con- 
gress will or will not have the right to 
accept or reject; is that correct? 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I yield. 

Mr. HOSMER. That is correct. 

The.CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has again 
expired. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 ad- 
ditional minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOSMER. Congress is entitled 
at its will to make an enactment which 
entirely wipes out the adjustment or 
fixes the adjustment at any other stage 
it desires. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. May I respond to 
my good friend by saying again that I 
am reluctant to be in a position of oppos- 
ing the gentleman for whom I have such 
high regard. But let me say, human 
nature being what it is, even among 
Members of Congress, I think it is a 
little more difficult to get action on the 
part of the Congress in a situation in 
which a commission of this type is mak- 
ing a recommendation. There is the law 
of inertia or gravity or whatever you 
want to call it that makes it very easy 
for the Congress to accept the result of 
its having delegated its legislative. re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. MULTER. May I direct the gen- 
tleman’s attention to the language of 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California? This is more than a 
recommendation. The language is that 
this action by this commission shall fix 
the salaries and it says it shall be the 
salary unless we, the Congress, there- 
after otherwise adjust it by la 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I thank the gen- 
tleman for making the point. It is a 
very important point. A recommenda- 
tion presupposes that there must be ap- 
proving or disapproving action. This 
presupposes requirement that the com- 
mission action become effective unless 
there is disapproving or altering action 
by Congress. 

Mr. MULTER. In other words, it be- 
comes effective when the commission 
acts. It becomes effective unless the 
Congress thereafter makes some changes. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. And to that extent 
it is substantially more than a mere rec- 
ommendation. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 15 minutes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ject to the request. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
reserve the right to object. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 

ect. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, one of my objections to this 
bill is to the method by which we have 
been fixing salaries—and it attaches not 
only to this bill but to the previous bill 
which I voted against. The simple rea- 
son is that we are not qualified for a 
proper survey has not been made of these 
salaries. 

Mr. Chairman, nothing has been said 
about the blue-collar workers who work 
for the U.S. Government, just the same 
as everybody else who works for their 
Government. However, we do not hear 
anything on the floor of the House with 
reference to fixing the salaries of blue- 
collar workers. Their salaries are fixed 
otherwise. We have no arguments with 
reference to them. They are fixed in 
the various regions of the country. The 
workers are all happy with the method. 

Mr. Chairman, some method must be 
worked out for fixing the salaries of the 
employees of the Federal Government so 
that every 2 or 3 years we will not be 
caught in a bind such as we are caught 
in here. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a great number 
of Government workers in my district. 
Our district is a high-living-cost one. 
They are not receiving justice insofar as 
their pay is concerned. This is true 
because every time the Congress fixes 
the salaries we fix them somewhere be- 
tween the low-cost areas and the high- 
cost areas, and the Federal civil and 
postal workers in the district which I 
have the honor to represent never re- 
ceive equity. 

Mr. Chairman, our area in and around 
San Francisco is a high-cost area. 
Postal service people who transfer to that 
area from other States cannot make a 
living; whereas, they had a very good 
living in their former area of the United 
States. That is one reason why I shall 
vote against this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, until we can find a 
method of fixing salaries by regions and 
not as the result of pressures and argu- 
ments in the Congress we are not going 
to achieve our aim. 

I was quite interested in what the 
gentleman from Montana [Mr. OLSEN] 
said with reference to avoiding respon- 
sibility. I know what is going to be done 
here today in an effort to try to prevent 
a record vote. I believe such maneuver- 
ing represents the greatest type of avoid- 
ance of responsibility I know about. 
When Members of Congress are called 
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upon to authorize an appropriation of a 
half billion dollars of the taxpayers’ 
money and then are not. willing to be 
recorded on that expenditure they are 
doing a great injustice to the Members 
of the House. 

Mr. Chairman, my personal feeling is 
that this House should have a rule to the 
effect that no authorization or no ap- 
propriation exceeding $100 million be 
legal without a recorded vote having 
been had on the same. I sincerely hope 
that when the time for the vote on this 
bill comes all of us will be willing to 
record our votes, and if the bill passes, 
fine, well, and good. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNGER. Yes, I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr, BURKE. I would like to ask the 
gentleman from California if this bill is 
passed and Congress votes the raise, will 
he take it? 

Mr. YOUNGER. Now, that is not the 
question that is before us. 

Mr. BURKE. It is a question which 
I am asking right now of the gentle- 
man. Will the gentleman take the raise? 

Mr. YOUNGER. Will I take the raise? 

Mr. BURKE. Yes, will he take the 
raise? 

Mr. YOUNGER. If I am reelected 
and I serve in the House I will take 
whatever the salary is for the job. How- 
ever, that is not what I am arguing 
about. I am arguing about the question 
of whether the Members of the House 
will stand for a record vote. I will stand 
up and vote. I shall be willing to vote. 
I vote on a number of bills, when I am 
in the minority. That does not mean 
that I will not observe the law, just be- 
cause I happen to be in the minority. 

Mr. BURKE. If the gentleman will 
yield further, he is evading the question. 

Mr. YOUNGER. No, I am not evad- 
ing the question. 

Mr. BURKE. In other words, the 
gentleman will take the raise if it is 
voted this year? That is what I am ask- 
ing the gentleman. He will take the 
raise before the election? 

Mr. YOUNGER. I say I will take the 
raise; yes, but I will vote against it and 
I want to say that I am willing to be re- 
corded against it. Now, will the gentle- 
man stand up for a record vote? 

Mr. BURKE. I will vote for the 
measure, I will support it subject to cer- 
tain clarifying amendments, and I will 
let the people of my district know. I do 
not know of any Member of this House 
who is afraid to do the same thing. 

Mr. YOUNGER. You just wait and 
see. If the bill is passed that way all 
well and good. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I should like to 
ask the gentleman this question: If the 
amendment now before us fails, does not 
the gentleman feel there would be less 
criticism if the effective date of this bill 
were put off until the opening of the new 
Congress in 1965? 

Mr. YOUNGER. I think so, yes. I 
think I would vote for an amendment to 
that effect. 
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Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DENT. The gentleman stated he 
would vote for an amendment to make 
it effective January 1. Would the gen- 
tleman then vote for the bill? 

Mr. YOUNGER. No, I will not vote 
for the bill because, as I said, there are 
too many inaccuracies in this bill and 
the fixing of salaries in this way is 
wrong. I have told my postal workers 
that under this system they will never 
get equality, not until we find a different 
method of fixing salaries, and therefore I 
will continue to vote against such bills. 

Mr. DENT. I can appreciate the gen- 
tleman's position. We have an awful 
time in my committee trying to set up 
minimum wage laws on a regional basis. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BURKE. I would like to ask the 
gentleman if he knows of any board of 
directors of any of the large corporations 
of this country who do not vote for their 
own salaries, for their own bonuses, for 
their own retirement system, for their 
own special insurance plan? Is the gen- 
tleman opposed to them doing that? 

Mr. YOUNGER. The gentleman is 
trying to put the United States in the 
private industry class. I do not believe 
that the money of the taxpayers is in the 
private industry class. That is just a 
difference we have. So far as this bill is 
concerned—I want to repeat my opposi- 
tion to it. It is like our legislature in 
California. They wrestled with this 
problem of salaries for years. Finally 
they put it back into the personnel board 
and eliminated the fixing of the salaries 
of employees by the legislature. The 
city of San Francisco has done that, all 
of our cities in our county have done the 
same. This is not a proper function for 
a large legislative body of this kind. 

My objection to this bill rests mainly 
with the method by which they are fixed. 
As a result of the method we will never 
have equity so far as our employees are 
concerned. 

Mr. Chairman, much of this debate 
has revolved around the effect of our vote 
for the salary increase upon the voters 
of our respective districts. Surely we are 
not dealing with one-half billion dollars 
of the taxpayers’ money in a manner to 
buy votes in this coming election. If this 
be true, we are not entitled to our pres- 
ent salary. I plead that we have a re- 
corded vote on this bill so that we who 
are opposed to this legislation may be 
recorded. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, there are 
a number of amendments pending at the 
desk. I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this amendment and all 
amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
reserving the right to object, this is not 
on the whole title? 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Ohio [Mr. Hays] may have his 
full 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I now ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
reserving the right to object, does this 
apply only to the pending amendment, 
and not to the title? 

Mr. UDALL. Precisely. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words, 
and ask unanimous consent to speak out 
of order in the last 3 minutes of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, yesterday 
I stated I would have an amendment to 
offer today. to this title which would 
allow waiver of any amount or the total 
amount. Very frankly, since I made 
that announcement I have been sub- 
jected to some persuasion by the leader- 
ship on my side because it would put 
a number of fine people on both sides of 
the aisle on the spot. Quite honestly, 
that is exactly what I intended to do, but 
I have yielded to the persuasion. I will 
not offer the amendment, but since my 
word is good, I wanted to give that ex- 
planation as to why I will not offer the 
amendment, after having said that I 
would offer it. 

Mr. Chairman, in the morning press— 
and I might say I have been here for 
nearly 16 years, and I have never taken 
the well to complain or in any way talk 
about any article that ever appeared 
about me in a newspaper—this morning 
in the Washington Post and other 
papers in the country under the byline 
of one Jack Anderson was an attack on 
Colonel Glenn, using me as a whipping 
boy. It said that I had in a standing 
vote, voted against the public accommo- 
dations section of the civil rights bill 
and that I had been observed doing this 
by somebody from the gallery, and that 
when they called my office I would not 
tell them whether I had or not. 

That is an unmitigated lie, and Mr. 
Anderson never called me to check as 
to whether or not it was true. The 
Speaker has told me that he would issue 
a statement that I had not done this, 
and I do not think there is any Member 
on this floor or in this House that would 
say they saw me standing to vote for 
any crippling amendment to the civil 
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I am not making this speech neces- 
sarily under cover of legal immunity, 
because I called my local paper, which 
comes out this afternoon, and which 
carries this column, and they told me 
they would put on the front page the 
statement I said it was an unmitigated 
lie. They are carrying that this after- 
noon on the front page. 
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I further said to the newspaper that 
I would be better off to let Anderson’s 
statement stand, if my mail were any 
indication, because according to the 
mail from my district I should have 
voted to strike the public accommoda- 
tions section, but since a principle was 
involved I did not. I am only making 
this denial because a principle is 
involved. 

He said that one Jerry Cole, someone 
I have never heard of, watched from 
the gallery, called my office, and I jerked 
the phone out of my secretary’s hands 
and said something to him. The truth 
of the matter is that the fellow called 
one of my secretaries six times and an- 
noyed her and got fresh with her. She 
told me about it. We do not know who 
he is. This is the name he gave. 

I said, “If he calls again, give him to 
me.” He did call. I said, “What do you 
want?” He said, “I want to know how 
you voted on the public accommoda- 
tions section.” I said, “It is in the bill, 
isn’t it?“ He said, “Yes.” I said, “Well, 
I am recorded as voting for the bill, and 
don’t be bothering this office any more 
unless you want to get me personally, 
and then I will take care of it person- 

That is the whole sum and substance 
of the story. That is the kind of column 
itis. That is why as a matter of princi- 
ple I have called Mr. Anderson a liar 
in the public print and I have called him 
one here again. And if he wants to sue, 
I will prove that in this instance he 
printed a lie in his column. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
UDALL]. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I think 
maybe we should back up and see where 
we are. About an hour ago I offered an 
amendment to reduce the increases pro- 
vided for officers of the House, the Clerk, 
the Sergeant at Arms, and other offi- 
cers of the House. To that amendment 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Hosmer] offered an amendment which 
would strike out my provision and in- 
sert a whole new section. This section 
would set up a Commission on Congres- 
sional Salaries. That Commission 
would make an investigation to deter- 
mine what salaries were needed by Mem- 
bers of Congress and others, and then 
certify or fix the salaries. They would 
go into effect unless the Congress within 
60 days vetoed them. 

The vote will come first on the amend- 
ment offered by Mr. Hosmer, and if that 
is rejected the vote will come then on my 
amendment, which will deal only with 
salaries of the Members and officers of 
the House. 

I think the amendment has been fully 
and fairly debated. I hope the amend- 
ment to the amendment will be defeated 


and that my amendment will be agreed 
to 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
HARSHA]. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Chairman, I was 
under the impression when the gentle- 
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man asked for the limitation on debate, 
it would apply to title II. As I under- 
stand, it only applies to the Hosmer 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is the under- 
standing of the Chair that it applies only 
to the pending amendment. 

Mr. HARSHA. Then, Mr. Chairman, 
I yield back the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
WHARTON]. 

Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
have serious reservations concerning cer- 
tain sections of H.R. 8986, which are in 
direct contravention of the Constitution 
of the State of New York, as well as other 
States. 

Specifically, we from New York have 
always felt that any salary increase ap- 
plicable to an elective office should in 
no event take effect during the current 
term or tenure of that office. The prac- 
tical effect of that very desirable con- 
stitutional provision is to give the elec- 
torate an opportunity to protest at the 
general elections, in the interest of good 
government as well as honest and orderly 
procedure. To be more precise, anyone 
who seeks public office presumably knows 
something of the duties and emoluments 
of that office and if he does not, he does 
not deserve to be supported at the polls. 
It is unthinkable that after assuming 
office, anyone should take immediate 
steps to raid the Public Treasury for 
their personal gain. 

I have no quarrel with the need for 
adjusting Federal salaries consistent 
with private industry and the cost of 
living, but do feel the taxpayers should 
have an opportunity to voice possible 
objection to an increase of our salaries 
in midterm. This provision of the pres- 
ent legislation is especially repugnant 
and I urge the defeat of any bill of that 
nature. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Corman]. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
only to correct the Recorp. I believe 
that my colleague, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. YouncEer] misspoke him- 
self as to who fixes the salaries in the 
city of Los Angeles which is the largest 
city in the State and the County of Los 
Angeles, the largest county. Salaries are 
fixed by the elected legislative branch 
subject to the normal right of veto of 
the executive. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORMAN. I yield to the gentle- 

man. 
Mr. YOUNGER. I never mentioned 
Los Angeles. I said San Francisco, the 
State of California and cities in San 
Mateo County. 

Mr. CORMAN. I did not hear the 
gentleman limit his reference to cities 
to San Mateo County, but I would say 
further in the city of Los Angeles and 
in the County of Los Angeles, the local 
government follows the policy of fixing 
salaries based on comparable salaries in 
private industry with the result that we 
have a high level of municipal service at 
minimum cost. It seems to me if city 
councilmen can face up to the responsi- 
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bility of fixing salaries so can the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the defeat of this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California [Mr. 
BALDWIN]. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, it is 
my understanding that following the 
vote on the pending amendments, there 
will be an amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. CUN- 
NINGHAM] which would strike out the in- 
crease in pay for Members of Congress. 
Personally, I intend to support the Cun- 
ningham amendment. I do not believe 
in the present fiscal circumstances, with 
the deficit that is anticipated this year, 
that we should be voting for an increase 
in our own salary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
JONES]. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I had announced that I would offer 
an amendment to strike all of title II. 
and I will do so if I have the opportunity 
after other amendments have been of- 
fered. I also have another amendment 
which, if that should fail, I shall offer 
at the appropriate time to place some 
limitations on the amount of increase in 
Members’ salaries. At the present time 
we are faced with the decision of decid- 
ing between the least objectionable of 
the provisions that are open to us to 
decide upon. As I said, I would like to 
see all of title IT deleted and I hope that 
that is done. However, I would prefer 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Hosmer] rather than the 
language that is in the bill. I would 
also call attention to the fact that his 
amendment should have covered all of 
the other parts of the bill applying to 
other employees of the House. I think 
this part of the bill should never have 
gone to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. That has been the 
obligation and under the jurisdiction of 
the Committee on House Administration, 
I have been trying for years to get some- 
thing done about all the gobbledegook 
that we have in our base pay. I hold in 
my hand, and I am sure all Members are 
familiar with it, the 10 different steps we 
take in raising the pay of employees of 
the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Hosmer] to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. UDALL]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Hosmer) 
there were—ayes 26, noes 143. 

So the amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is 
on the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Arizona [Mr. UDALL]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. CUNNINGHAM 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 
Page 35, strike out line 13 and all that fol- 
lows down through the period in line 10 on 
page 41, 
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Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of my amendment. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a unanimous- 
consent request? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. For a unani- 
mous-consent request I yield; yes. 

Mr. MORRISON. I wonder if we can 
agree that all debate on the amendment 
and all other amendments to title IT end 
in 20 minutes. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
I do not yield for that purpose. That 
would come out of my time. 

Mr. MORRISON. After consideration 
of the gentleman’s amendment, could all 
debate on all amendments end in 20 
minutes? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
object. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, I 


move that be done. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Nebraska has the floor. Does the 


gentleman from Nebraska yield to the 
gentleman from Louisiana? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. No, because I 
wish to make a statement. Following 
my statement the gentleman can be rec- 
ognized 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
oe Nebraska is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman 
and members of the committee, this will 
evidently be an unpopular amendment, 
because it would strike in its entirety 
title II, which has to do with an increase 
in Members’ salaries. 

I would be appreciative if the Members 
would read my minority views which are 
in the committee report, page 137. In 
my minority views I state that the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee 
should be concerned with a study and 
make recommendations on postal and 
classified salaries as in title I. 

In the 8 years I have served on the 
committee I have supported salary in- 
creases for these people and have worked 
hard in their behalf and that type of 
legislation is in title I. 

However, the other three sections, the 
legislative, executive, and judicial, in my 
opinion do not belong on the Post Office 
Committee agenda. I might say, re- 
gardless of what denials or objections 
are made to what I am going to say, that 
there was no study of the salaries by the 
committee that are provided in the leg- 
islative, executive, and judicial. I do 
not know where this table of salaries was 
written, but it was not written in the 
committee. So I believe, and I certainly 
do not deny any Member of this body 
the right to vote yes or no as far as his 
salary increase is concerned, but I per- 
sonally do not feel that I should vote my- 
self an increase in salary and I will not 
do so. I was elected at a certain salary, 
and even though I, like others, have 
problems making ends meet, I do not feel 
that I can and I certainly will not vote 
for an increase in my own salary. 

In my remarks in the minority report 
I stated, and I want to reiterate, that 
this package of legislative, executive, and 
judicial salaries, regardless of how you 
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feel about it, should go to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, as it always has in the 
past. Mr. Jones of Missouri spoke about 
the Government Operations Committee. 
Perhaps that committee should consider 
this. The Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee is charged with title I—that 
is, the post office salaries and the Classi- 
fied Act salaries. But evidently the other 
three sections could not stand on their 
own feet, so they were made a part of 
this bill. Therefore I say, Mr. Chairman, 
that this section should be divorced from 
this bill so that those of us who have the 
best interests of the postal and rank-and- 
file classified workers at heart can help 
them without having to vote for an in- 
crease in our own salaries. 
In closing my minority views, I said: 
In the final analysis, each Member will 
have to decide for himself what he wants to 
do. But I do believe that these proposals 
should be separated as mentioned above. I 
with what Lyle Wilson of UPI said in 
his syndicated column. 


He did not take a special position on 
this legislation, but he did end up by 
saying, that every Congressman should 
be counted in a record vote on this pay 
raise and I again say I agree to that. 

I hope whether you are for one or 
against one, and without criticizing any 
Member for his stand, that we can have 
a record vote, because, as has been men- 
tioned in general debate, I think it would 
be necessary and I shall vote against an 
increase in my salary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this 
amendment. It strikes out all of title 
II. I know every Member here under- 
stands exactly what this amendment 
does. We could stay here, I think, and 
talk for the next 2 hours, but I do not 
think it will change the way one Mem- 
ber is going to vote, so I say let us go 
ahead and vote it up or down and get 
on with the bill. 

I yield back the rest of my time. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

Mr. Chairman, as I have stated before, 
I had planned to offer an amendment 
exactly like the amendment that has 
been offered to strike out all of title II. 
The first part of title II only compounds 
and further confuses the formula under 
which we determine the pay of em- 
ployees of the House of Representatives. 
I would say that there is not a soul in 
this House who, without referring to this 
salary table here—and I doubt if some 
of us even with the benefit of this— 
could tell us or anybody so that they 
could understand it what the wording of 
pages 36 and 37 mean or how much the 
salaries would be affected. 

I have talked to several employees of 
the House whose salaries in the past 
have been fixed by action of the Com- 
mittee on House Administration after 
being approved by the House and I have 
not found one who knows how much his 
salary would be increased by this bill. 
I think all of this needs a thorough go- 
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ing-over and that we need to come down 
to specifics. 

I am not going to put this table in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp; I am not trying 
to publicize it, but I think almost every- 
one will admit that it is rather silly to 
take a base salary and add to it 10 dif- 
ferent formulas in order to arrive at the 
salary of an employee of this House. 
And this bill would add another step to 
that and further complicate it. I hope 
that this whole title is stricken and that 
the Committee on House Administration 
can take up this particular problem and 
get it solved. I think something needs 
to be done about it. 

The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Morrison] said a minute ago that every- 
body knew what this amendment would 
do. I think that is right. It will just 
remove all of title II. However, if you 
do not remove it, you are going to leave 
something in the bill that nobody un- 
derstands. I would rather vote for some- 
thing I do understand than to leave in 
the bill something that I do not under- 
stand and which I think is wrong. So 
I am hoping that we will have an oppor- 
tunity to stand up and be counted on 
this bill when the time comes. I will 
vote for a change, an adjustment up- 
ward in the salary of Members of Con- 
gress and employees of the House. But 
I do not want to be sandbagged into 
doing it. I think this legislation was put 
into this bill because they said, If old 
Paul Jones has $10,000 in it, that will 
cause him maybe to vote for the rest 
of the bill. I like $10,000. But Iam not 
going to be sandbagged into voting for 
a whole lot of other gobbledygook in 
order to get it. I hope we will leave the 
legislative title out of this bill. 

There is another thing I want to call 
attention to. We are taking care of only 
the House part of the legislative branch. 
I do not know what will happen when 
this bill is sent over to the other body, 
and how it will look when it comes back 
here, what kind of salaries will be in it. 
I say let us leave it out and let the House 
take care of its own business through 
the Committee on House Administration 
as it has done with House employees in 
the past. I think we can do a much 
better job. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentlemen from Oklahoma, 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. The provisions 
of the Cunningham amendment, the 
Jones amendment, and my amendment 
are the same? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. That is right. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. CORBETT. I would like to say to 
the gentleman regarding the salaries of 
our own legislative employees that I 
agree with him 100 percent, and I hope 
that in the committee in which we both 
work, the House Administration Com- 
mittee, he will offer such a bill in the 
near future. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I hope the 
gentleman will vote with me at this time 
to take this whole title out. Then you 
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will have the opportunity to do it. If 
we let it stay in we will not have that 
opportunity. 

Mr. CORBETT. Certainly we will. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. No. 

Mr. CORBETT. This is a matter of 
giving the legislative people the same 
consideration which we give the classi- 
fled people. We have no guarantee of 
the action that will come on a bill such 
as the gentleman proposes, because we 
have had this rather queer situation for 
many years and no action has been 
taken. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. They have 
had 10 raises over this period of time 
about which I have been speaking. I 
would like to see the Congress under- 
take a study of the salaries of certain 
employees of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. CORBETT. I join the gentleman 
from Missouri in this thought, but we 
cannot be sure that it is going to hap- 
pen this year, when it has not happened 
during the past 10 years. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. 
have taken care of them. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment end in 10 minutes. 

The . Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, reserving the right to object, the 
gentleman’s motion has specific refer- 
ence to this one amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, I withdraw my reservation. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. What is the amount 
of time provided for under the motion 
for further debate? 

The CHAIRMAN. Ten minutes, on 
this amendment. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I object. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that all debate on this amendment 
conclude in 10 minutes. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. If the motion 
of the gentleman from Louisiana pre- 
vails and we close debate, would such 
action preclude the offering of a new 
section at the end of line 10? 

The CHAIRMAN. It would not. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I thank the 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Montana [Mr. 
Otsen) for two-thirds of a minute. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. I yield to 
the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 


Oh, yes; we 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
hopeful that we will strike out any and 
all salary increases for Members of Con- 
gress. I feel that we should not increase 
congressional salaries until we do some- 
thing for the thousands of retired work- 
ers throughout the country who are try- 
ing to subsist on meager annuities of $40, 
$50, and $60 a month. I am very much 
in favor of the increase in pay for post- 
masters, postal employees, and other 
Federal employees whose salaries are not 
in line with those being paid outside of 
Government. In the event the congres- 
sional salary section is deleted, I can sup- 
port the rest of the pay raise legislation 
with enthusiasm, otherwise I will have 
to vote against the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Jersey 
LMr. JoELson]. 

SUBSTITUTE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. 

JOELSON 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a substitute amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JoELSON as a 
substitute for the amendment offered by Mr. 
CUNNINGHAM: On page 41, strike out lines 
6 through 10, and substitute therefor the 
following: 

“(a) The compensation of Senators, Rep- 
resentatives in Congress, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and the Resident 
Commissioner from Puerto Rico shall be in- 
creased by 15 per centum of their present 
salaries, which percentage is the amount of 
the rise in the cost of living since the last 
salary increase for these officials in 1955. In 
addition thereto, each of such officials shall 
be reimbursed monthly for all travel expenses 
for trips relating to his Congressional duties 
to and from the Congressional district which 
he represents, and shall also be reimbursed 
in the sum of $200 each month for costs and 
expenses of residency in Washington.” 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, this 
substitute amendment would make it 
possible for us to take the American 
people into our confidence and would 
give to them an increased awareness of 
the problem. 

Mr. Chairman, my amendment would 
grant pay increases to Congressmen in 
the percentage amount of the cost-of- 
living increase since 1955, which was the 
date of the last pay increase. What 
reasonable man could object to that. 

It further provides for reimbursement 
for travel expenses to and from our in- 
dividual districts on official business. 
What reasonable man could object to 
the reimbursement of Members of Con- 
gress for their travel expenses? How 
can we expect an employee to pay out 
of his own pocket his cost of traveling 
when traveling in behalf of his employer? 

Mr. Chairman, we go home for the 
purpose of taking care of the business 
of our constituents. We go home to serve 
our constituents. 

Furthermore, we must live in Wash- 
ington and as a result thereof have out- 
of-pocket expenses here as well as those 
necessary expenses back home. We are 
required to maintain two places of 
residence. 


March 12 


Mr. Chairman, mine is a reasonable 
and fair amendment. It is much more 
desirable than an across-the-board in- 
crease of $10,000 per year because it talks 
frankly to the American people. I urge 
its adoption. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Washington 
(Mr. STINSON]. 

Mr. STINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STINSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Cunningham amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no doubt in my 
mind that the pay of our postal workers 
and Federal Civil Service should be on 
a level with private industry. This is 
necessary in order to attract and keep 
good people. The portion of H.R. 8986 
that deals with our postal and civil serv- 
ice employees is good and I fully support 
it. However, I believe that Congressmen 
should not have a pay raise at this time 
and I greatly resent the fact that the 
congressional pay raise was tacked onto 
this bill. 

If the congressional pay raise provi- 
sion is removed from the bill, I shall vote 
for it. If not, I shall not vote for it 
because I cannot in good conscience vote 
for a pay raise for myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. BALDWIN]. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Cunningham amend- 
ment. I believe the 44-percent increase 
in congressional salaries as provided in 
the bill is exorbitant and out of line. 
The Cunningham amendment should be 
adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. QUIE]. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I hope we 
will have an opportunity to vote on the 
record on this bill. I will stand to se- 
cure a record vote. In the event a suf- 
ficient number of my colleagues do not 
stand with me so that we might be on 
record, I am taking this opportunity to 
let all know where I stand. 

I will vote in favor of the Cunningham 
amendment to strike Title II: Federal 
Legislative Salaries. When the amend- 
ments are offered, I will support efforts 
to strike Title III: Federal Executive 
Salaries, and Title IV: Federal Judicial 
Salaries. In the event these amendments 
are successful, I shall vote for the bill. 
If they are not, I shall vote against it. 

The reason I am in support of Title I: 
Federal Employees Salary Systems is that 
through it the Congress is fulfilling its 
commitments in Public Law 87-793 
passed in 1962. This was the compara- 
bility principle, established in that law, 
and to be used in establishing Federal 
career salaries. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics makes comparability surveys 
and on these are based the increases in 
title I of H.R. 8986. 

As the report on the bill indicates on 
page 5, the comparability principle can 
decrease by as much as 50 percent the 
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annual increased salary expense which 
otherwise might be incurred in future 
years. If we are to have efficient, highly 
qualified Federal employees, this princi- 
ple must be adhered to. The high sal- 
aried executive personnel can be expected 
to be attracted due to a feeling of service. 
However, this cannot be expected of the 
classified and postal employees even 
though there is a great feeling of service 
amongst many of them. 

The report on page 13 states that 
“comparability” is not recommended for 
high offices. It states that achievement 
of full salary comparability with private 
enterprise for high Government offices 
is neither appropriate nor practical. I 
believe that at this time with continued 
annual Federal deficits, the increases for 
the top legislative, judicial, and execu- 
tive offices are not appropriate which 
this bill provides. 

The increases for Senators and Con- 
gressmen are $10000 per year, Cabinet 
officers’ increases are $10,500. These are 
the men who have the major responsi- 
bility for the continued Federal deficits. 
Federal judges’ salaries are increased by 
$12,550. 

These increases are difficult for people 
of my district to understand when their 
annual income on an average is less 
than $5,500 I maintain that the highest 
Federal officer should be well paid, but 
increases to the amount in this bill are so 
out of line that I shall vote against the 
bill if thev are included. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from South Carolina 
[Mr. Watson]. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, al- 
though I was not a Member of this body 
in 1962 when the comparability principle 
for Federal pay was enacted into law, I 
subscribe to that position and, as a mem- 
ber of the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee, I worked to bring about com- 
parability of salaries in this pay bill. 
Naturally, a measure of such magnitude 
will have imperfections and unjustified 
disparities within certain classifications; 
however, I believe the bill under consid- 
eration does rectify or eliminate some of 
the inequities in our Federal salary 
schedule. : i 

As I have stated so often, I believe in 
paying employees well; for the produc- 
tivity and efficiency of one adequately 
paid employee will be greater than that 
of two underpaid and dissatisfied em- 
ployees. Therefore, I favor the in- 
creases for the classified and postal em- 
ployees and have so advised them. My 
position on that issue remains un- 
changed. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Chairman, as I 
stated to the fellow members of my com- 
mittee when voting to report this bill to 
the House, I reserve the right to oppose 
the measure on the floor unless congres- 
sional and Supreme Court pay increases 
are removed or drastically reduced. 
Frankly, the proposed increases in these 
categories are both unwise and exorbi- 
tant. 

Economy and fiscal responsibility be- 
gin at home. As a Congressman I can- 
not call for strict economies in other 
agencies and activities of the Federal 
Government while at the same time sup- 
porting a salary splurge for ourselves. 
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With the present exorbitant debt limit 
and the recent substantial tax reduction 
measure which has recently become law, 
it is absolutely imperative that we cur- 
tail nonessential expenditures and keep 
essential increases to a minimum. 

Mr. Chairman, candor compels me to 
admit that I could use to good advan- 
tage the proposed congressional salary 
increase, but my conscientious belief as 
to what is best for the Nation and the 
people of my district must be paramount 
to my own personal interests. It is not 
only a matter of conservatism for me 
but, also, one of conviction. 

As to the salaries for our Supreme 
Court Justices, I frankly share the opin- 
ion and belief of many of my constitu- 
ents that actually the Chief Justice and 
some of the other members of the U.S. 
Supreme Court are presently overpaid. 
Certainly I cannot vote to increase the 
Chief Justice’s salary to $45,500 when 
many of his decisions and public pro- 
nouncements have not been, in my hum- 
ble judgment, for the best interests of 
citizens. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, if the House 
persists in the passage of this congres- 
sional pay increase I shall propose an 
amendment to the bill making such sal- 
ary increases contingent upon the bal- 
ancing of our Federal budget. At least, 
the requirement for the balanced budget 
before such increases shall be effective 
would be a helpful stimulant in bringing 
frugality and fiscal responsibility to our 
National Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
UDALL]. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, the effect 
of this amendment is to knock out of 
the bill any raise in congressional 
salaries. It would bring about a situa- 
tion where the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, an admiral, receives $32,000 under 
legislation we passed last year, his boss 
the Secretary of Defense $25,000, his boss 
the Secretary of the Navy, who makes 
$22,000, while the great chairmen of the 
Committees on Armed Services in the 
House and Senate will receive only $22,- 
500. It would leave in the bill raises 
under the Classification Act for 16's, 17's, 
and 18’s, but would downgrade your own 
staff members, the key staff people on 
whom Congress depends. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a good bill. The 
salary changes should stay in, and this 
amendment should be met head on and 
voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. HEMPHILL]. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Chairman, and 
Members of the Committee, I rise in sup- 
port of the Cunningham amendment, 
particularly because I do not believe that 
we, as Members of a sitting Congress, 
should raise the pay level of this Con- 
gress. Each of us ran for office knowing 
that the salary was $22,500 a year and 
we asked the people of our respective 
districts to send us to this office on the 
basis of such salary. If we intended to 
raise the salary we should have told 
them on the respective stumps of our 
respective districts that we intended to 
raise the salary of the office which we 
would hold. 
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Da not think from this statement that 
I do not believe in good salaries and good 
wages. Ido. In fact, I think the salary 


of the Members of Congress should be 


raised but that they should be raised 
after the next Congress and let the peo- 
ple of the respective districts vote into 
office a candidate for that particular 
office at that particular salary. If the 
effective date was January 1965, so that 
the people could elect the 89th Congress 
on the basis of the increased salary, I 
would be much more in favor of the bill. 

The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
JOELSON] approached the matter very 
practically. He took the cost of living 
index and provided for certain travel 
expenses. Certainly this is a very fair 
approach and I would support that 
amendment except for the effective date 
which would raise the salary for which I 
ran and I will not vote to change the sal- 
ary while I am drawing the salary. 

Insofar as the legislative assistants are 
concerned, I would prefer a system in 
which we had the entire responsibility 
of fixing the salaries of the people who 
assist us in our various congressional 
offices. We now have a formula or series 
of formulas which, to some extent, hides 
the true salaries we are paying, and I 
do not believe in hiding things from 
the American people. I can say this 
with a clear conscience as it is well 
known that I pay as good or better sal- 
aries to my staff and I am proud of it. 
I am proud of them and I am always in 
favor of giving them a raise when they 
deserve it but I think I should have the 
individual responsibility instead of Con- 
gress passing some new formula. 

I want to support the raises for post 
office and civil service employees. I am 
particularly interested in the Internal 
Revenue Service employees who have the 
difficult task of intensive work in admin- 


istrating the complicated tax laws and 


who deserve more recognition by better 
salaries. Unfortunately, if voting for the 
bill would include a raise in pay which is 
against my principles, I cannot vote with 
them, as much as I would like to, as it 
becomes a matter of integrity with me in 
considering my own salary. I took this 
position when I was in the State Legis- 
lature of South Carolina and I feel it is 
a proper and just position to take now. 

For this reason I am going to support 
the Cunningham amendment and I wish 
the legislative provisions were either 
amended or stricken so I could vote for 
the rest of the bill. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from California 
[Mr. ROOSEVELT]. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
coming from California I rise to support 
the gentleman from New Jersey. We 
can do much better in California under 
his amendment. To be quite truthful, 
most Members would rather receive tax- 
free expense allowances than a fully 
taxable pay increase. The gentleman’s 
amendment would be perhaps difficult to 
police and might be subject to abuse. 
But as a California Member we must 
admit that the cost of getting home to 
service our constituents is high and al- 
most prohibitive unless it is a taxable 
expense. Our present allowance of two 
business trips a year when we sit from 
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9 months to the whole year is ob- 
viously not enough to keep proper con- 
tact with our friends at home. Some 
adjustment based on geographical dis- 
tance would be the best way but lacking 
this, Mr. JoELSon’s amendment is a great 
improvement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
OLIVER P. Botton]. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to yield 
my time to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. HARSHA]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
HARSHA]. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Cunningham amend- 
ment. I have an amendment at the 
desk which strikes out titles II, III, and 
IV from this bill, but because of the par- 
liamentary procedures it cannot be of- 
fered in that form, but must be offered 
to each title as it is read. Therefore, 
we must go through this procedure 
piecemeal. However, my remarks are 
addressed to all three titles. It is my 
firm conviction that all three of them 
should be stricken. 

Mr. Chairman, my amendment is 
identical to the Cunningham amend- 
ment. I have endeavored to obtain rec- 
ognition, but because of the policy of 
recognizing members of the committee 
first, the gentleman from Nebraska was 
able to offer the same amendment ahead 
of me. However, it makes little differ- 
ence who offers the amendment so long 
as it is accepted. I have similar amend- 
ments to other sections of the bill which 
will strike out pay raises for the judi- 
cial and executive branches; however, I 
understand the gentleman from Nebras- 
ka, a member of the committee, will 
offer similar amendments so I will sup- 
port them. Mr. Chairman, this amend- 
ment and the others that will follow are 
very easily understood. They simply 
eliminate all persons from H.R. 8986 
except classified and postal workers. 
In other words, it would eliminate from 
this measure, the raise for the executive 
branch, the judicial branch, and the leg- 
islative employees, including Members 
of Congress. 

Just 2 weeks ago, this Congress passed 
the Revenue Act of 1964 authorizing a 
tax cut of over $11 billion. Then, and 
during the debate last fall on this bill, 
we heard many pious speeches about 
holding down expenditures; about prac- 
ticing economy in Government. We 
promised the American taxpayer that we 
were going to be frugal with his tax 
money. In fact, one of the arguments 
propounded in favor of the tax cut was 
that it would force the Congress to cut 
down on Federal spending. Further- 
more, the declaration by Congress in 
section 1 of the Revenue Act states that 
it is the sense of Congress that the tax 
reduction provided by this bill, through 
the stimulation of the economy, will, 
after a brief transitional period, raise 
revenues and that such revenue increases 
should first be used to eliminate the defi- 
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cits in the administrative budgets and 
then to reduce the public debt. I want 
to repeat that again—“should first be 
used to eliminate the deficits and then 
to reduce the public debt”—and what are 
we attempting to do—practically the 
first thing we endeavor to do is raise 
congressional salaries by about 44 per- 
cent. Is this declaration of policy just 
so many idle words to pacify the tax- 
payer? 

This declaration also provides that, to 
further the objective of obtaining bal- 
anced budgets in the near future, Con- 
gress, by this action, recognizes the im- 
portance of taking all reasonable means 
to restrain Government spending. It is 
difficult to understand how we restrain 
Government spending by proposing the 
exorbitant pay increases advocated in 
H.R. 8986 for the executive, judicial, and 
legislative branches of this Government. 
If Members of Congress are unwilling to 
exert restraint on spending in connec- 
tion with their own salaries, it is diffi- 
cult to believe that the Congress can 
exert a reasonable degree of restraint in 
connection with other Federal expendi- 
tures. 

The public has been told of the great 
sacrifices on the part of all, which are 
necessary in maintaining a sound econ- 
omy. This Government has been en- 
couraging, and no doubt in the future 
will encourage, labor and industry to 
hold the line on wages and prices. Yet, 
we, in another breath, attempt to raise 
congressional, judicial, and executive sal- 
aries from roughly 30 to 50 percent. Ap- 
parently, Congress intends to throw the 
restraint it spoke of in the tax bill to 
the winds. An increase by this amount 
cannot be justified at this time. 

The average American wage and salary 
earner has an annual income of around 
$5,000. To increase executive, judicial, 
and legislative salaries by twice that 
much is difficult for the average Ameri- 
can voter to comprehend and those of 
you who hope to return next year may 
have cause to regret this action. The 
American voter is no longer uninformed. 

What about the poor social security 
pensioner who is required to live on $73 
per month or $128.70, if married. You 
all have received mail from these con- 
stituents asking for a modest increase. 
Yet, none is forthcoming. 

Look at the World War I veterans who 
are asking for a pension of $100 per 
month and have filed a discharge peti- 
tion in an effort to get the bill out of 
committee. Yet, by this bill, you are in- 
creasing the salaries, some of them by 
almost $1,000 per month. If you think 
you can justify this action to the social 
security retiree, to the World War I vet- 
eran, to the unemployed and to the aver- 
age wage earner of this Nation who earns 
about one-half of this suggested raise, I 
am afraid you are going to be sadly 
mistaken. 

Now, just a word about the judges. 
Most of them are appointed for life and 
are granted generous retirement ben- 
efits to which they make no monetary 
contribution. No one can seriously con- 
tend that the Federal judiciary is shab- 
bily treated in terms of compensation or 
retirement benefits. 
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As far as the Cabinet officers are con- 
cerned, there has been no difficulty in 
obtaining qualified applicants for these 
positions. Most of them, when they 
leave private endeavors to come with the 
Government do so not because of the 
pay involved, usually they come at great 
financial sacrifice, but because of a de- 
sire to serve their country. Government 
could not possibly pay them what private 
industry or endeavor does. An increase 
of this kind will not encourage more 
qualified personnel to join Government, 
but rather will add to the already ex- 
hausting burden of the taxpayer. 

For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, I 
urge the adoption of this amendment. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would hope that 
this amendment will be adopted so we 
can give the postal and classified em- 
ployees their promised raise. In 1962 
when we passed the pay raise bill for 
these employees we cut the amount down 
and promised them a comparability 
study, and further if this study indicated 
a raise was due them, we would in turn 
provide it. That study has been made 
and indicates they are entitled to a raise. 
We should honor this commitment and 
grant them their promised raise. This 
Portion of the bill I support and would 
urge my colleagues to support it. By 
striking titles II, III, and IV from the bill 
we will be keeping our commitment to 
the American taxpayer and then this 
Congress will be in a position to pass title 
I and thereby fulfill our obligation to 
the postal and classified employees. Our 
pledge to the American people in the tax 
cut legislation requires us at this time 
to eliminate legislative, executive, and 
judicial salary increases from this leg- 
islation. I urge the adoption of this and 
subsequent amendments to accomplish 
this end. 

Mr. Chairman, unless these amend- 
ments are adopted I cannot in good con- 
science vote for this measure. I feel our 
pledge in the tax cut bill to the Amer- 
ican people precludes any of us from vot- 
ing for this bill with raises in it for the 
legislative, judicial, and executive 
branches. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
FISHER]. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
constrained to oppose the pending pay 
raise bill. At a time when the current 
deficit is estimated at about $10 billion, 
in the face of which the Congress re- 
cently enacted a bill reducing taxes by 
more than $11 billion annually, it is 
difficult to see how the Congress can 
justify this pay increase which would 
cost more than $600 million a year. 

This is particularly true in view of the 
general pay increase for Federal em- 
ployees approved less than 2 years ago, 
costing in excess of $1 billion annually. 

If this bill is enacted, and if history 
repeats itself, the effect will be to en- 
courage another round of wage raise 
demands in private industry all over the 
country, with the resulting inflation. 
Now, of all times, it behooves the Con- 
gress to set an example of frugality and 
restraint in this wide area of the Fed- 
eral payroll. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
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man from Texas [Mr. Casey] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, I voted 
for the rule on this bill so that the House 
could work its will. There are thousands 
of Federal employees and officers other 
than Members of Congress affected by 
this measure. 

In view of the failure of the House to 
make material changes in the bill and 
in view of the further fact that we are 
supposed to be trying to economize on 
the cost of Government. I cannot and 
will not support this measure which will 
add over $500 million per year to our cost 
of the Federal Government. 

I could support a bill for those in 
the lower pay scale, and have done so 
in the past where a raise is needed badly, 
but I cannot on one hand advocate 
economy and then on the other vote to 
increase my own pay 40 percent, regard- 
less how much I would like a pay raise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
COLLIER]. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, in the 
interest of both equity and economy may 
I ask the author of this amendment 
whether it is his intention to take the 
same action on the sections of the bill 
covering the executive and judicial 
branches? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Itis. 

Mr. COLLIER. I thank the gentle- 


man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. WINSTEAD]. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pending bill 
because of my conviction that it goes too 
far and is entirely too all-inclusive. 
Under provisions of this bill, Members 
of Congress, Supreme Court Justices 
and other high Government officials 
would receive salary increases of more 
than 40 percent. I personally cannot 
see the necessity of any such increases 
to people who are already receiving $20,- 
000 or more per year. I think this ac- 
tion is uncalled for and cannot be jus- 
tified at this time. 

I have consistently voted against ex- 
cessive spending by the Federal Govern- 
ment in the hope that we could balance 
the budget. I cannot, therefore, lend 
my support to this measure, particularly 
in view of the present deficit and the 
recent tax reduction. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
RANDALL]. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Cunningham amend- 
ment. 

There has been some discussion to the 
effect that if title II remains in this bill 
every Member will be sandbagged into 
voting for it because of his own self-in- 
terest. That is why I favor the Cun- 
ningham amendment and will support 
it when it comes to a vote. The reason 
goes something like this: Our friends in 
the classified service and some of our 
good friends in the postal service write 
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to us saying Members of Congress are 
entitled to a $10,000 increase. They do 
so knowing that such a statement will 
lend encouragement to us to vote for our 
own pay increase, knowing that in the 
same bill are increases for the authors 
of these letters. I have no grievance 
against such correspondents but I think 
we have to look at these letters and the 
reason they are written. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been argued that 
some portions of this bill should have 
been assigned to the Civil Service and 
Post Office Committee and yet other por- 
tions to the Judiciary Committee and 
even other parts to the House Adminis- 
tration Committee. It seems to me these 
arguments are valid. Certainly, the Ju- 
diciary Committee should have consid- 
ered the salaries of Federal judges and 
if the House Administration Committee 
has jurisdiction over other expenses or 
allowances of the legislative branch then 
it would seem to me it would be the 
appropriate committee to consider title 
II of this bill. But to whatever com- 
mittee this bill had been referred, con- 
gressional salaries should .not be con- 
sidered as part and parcel in the same 
bill with postal workers and other per- 
sonnel in the executive branch. 

Mr. Chairman, during the course of 
this debate, there have been statements 
made about how our constituents feel 
about this pay increase for Members of 
Congress. Well, I do not know about 
other Members but I have not received 
a single piece of correspondence from 
any individual or group supporting the 
congressional pay increase that did not 
in the same letter ask for support for 
another provision in the bill. There is 
nothing wrong in such correspondence. 
I simply mention it to point out that not 
a single letter has come from a disinter- 
ested source saying that Members of 
Congress should receive 810,000 a year 
increase. All of the resolutions of the 


American Bar Association approving - 


congressional pay raises, in these same 
resolutions asked Members to be for 
increases for the Federal judiciary. I 
repeat, this is to be expected but it shows 
there is no one.in favor of congressional 
pay increase outside the circle of those 
who hope to receive some benefit from 
another provision in the bill. 

On the other side of the issue, I wish 
to report I recently mailed out about 
30,000 questionnaires and although the 
proposition of compensation increases 
for employees and Members of Congress 
was not mentioned as a question, none- 
theless, we received handwritten nota- 
tions in hundreds of instances express- 
ing opposition to congressional pay 
raises in the amounts that had been 
discussed in the press back during the 
latter part of January, in the amounts 
proposed in this bill today. These let- 
ters were from persons whose opinions 
had been solicited on such things as 
Presidential succession, voluntary 
prayer, foreign aid, and civil rights. 
The opinions expressed on pay increases 
were sent in unsolicited by our constit- 
uents. It showed very clearly they were 
opposed to pay increases for Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I could support a small 
increase in congressional pay not greater 
than an amount equal to the rise of 
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the cost of ‘iving since the last increase 
of 1955 and even provide for a reason- 
able number of trips to and from the 
home district. This I think would be 
accepted by our constituents. If it is 
possible to separate the congressional 
pay from these other raises, we will have 
no problem. That is the reason I sup- 
port the Cunningham amendment and 
associate myself with the arguments for 
the Cunningham amendment by the 
other Members. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CORBETT]. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, these 
amendments should be defeated. They 
are illustrative of the fact that if you 
try to make adjustments in any part of 
this bill without reference to other parts 
as well you are going to get into all 
kinds of inequities. Therefore, I believe 
that an amendment to reduce these sal- 
aries has to apply to all three titles or it 
is not going to be worthwhile. If we pass 
one and not the other, we are clear out 
of kilter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Morrison] to close debate. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, as 
appears from the other arguments that 
have been made, this is a bad amend- 
ment. I ask that it be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. JOELSON] to 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. CUNNINGHAM]. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. CUNNINGHAM]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. CUNNINGHAM) 
there were—ayes 37, noes 125. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chair- 
man, I demand tellcrs. 

Tellers were refused. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. OLSEN OF 

MONTANA 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. OLSEN of Mon- 
tana: Page 35, strike out line 14 and all that 


follows down through the period on line 
14 on page 38 and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: : 

“Sec. 201. This title may be cited as the 
‘Federal Legislative Salary Act of 1964“ 

“Sec. 202. (a) The gross rate of compen- 
sation (basic compensation plus additional 
compensation authorized by law) in effect 
immediately prior to the effective date of - 
this section of each officer or employee in 
or under the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment whose rate of compensation is in- 
creased by section 5 of the Federal Employees 
Pay Act of 1946 shall be increased by the 
greater of the following amounts, as applica- 
ble: 

“(1) an amount equal to 3½ per centum 
of such gross rate plus 1 per centum of such 

rate for each whole multiple, or part 

of a multiple, of $500 basic compensation; 
or 

“(2) an amount equal to 5 per centum of 
such gross rate. 

“(b) The total annual compensation in 
effect immediately prior to the effective date 
of this section of each officer or employee 
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of the House of Representatives, whose com- 
pensation is disbursed by the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives and is not in- 
creased by reason of any other provision of 
this title, shall be increased by an amount 
which is equal to the amount of the in- 
crease provided by subsection (a) of this 
section in that gross rate which is nearest 
in amount to the total annual compensation 
of such officer or employee. 

“(c) Each of the limitations on gross rate 
per thousand and gross rate per hour per 
person provided by applicable law on the 
effective date of this section with respect to 
the folding of speeches and pamphlets for 
the House of Representatives shall be in- 
creased by 7 per centum. The amount of 
each increase under this subsection shall 
be computed to the nearest cent, counting 
one-half cent and over as a whole cent.“ 

And on pages 38 and 39 redesignate sub- 
sections (f), (g), and (h) as subsections 
(d), (e), and (f), respectively. 


Mr. OLSEN of Montana (interrupting 
the reading of the amendment). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the further reading of the amend- 
ment be dispensed with. 

Mr. STINSON. I object, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. OLSEN] is recog- 


Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Chair- 
man, the language now contained in 
H.R, 8986 which would provide salary 
adjustments for our legislative em- 
ployees has become technically imperfect 
due to the passage of time and due to 
adjustments that have occurred in pay 
schedules over a period of time. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. MORRISON. This is a clarifying 
amendment and Members on this side 
will accept the gentleman’s amendment. 


Mr. OLSEN of Montana. I thank the 
gentleman. 
Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 


man, will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Where you 
have here on this first increase—‘an 
amount equal to 3% per centum of such 
gross rate“ -I can understand that 

Plus 1 per centum of such gross rate for 
each whole multiple or part of a multiple of 
$500 basic compensation. 


Now if a person had basic compensa- 
tion of $4,000 that would be an 8-percent 
increase; is that correct? Plus the 32 
percent would be 1114-percent increase; 
is that correct? 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. That would 
be correct. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. What would 
be the maximum amount of basic com- 
pensation of any employee who would be 
affected by section 202 (a)? 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. The maxi- 
mum base compensation of anybody af- 
fected by this would be $9,475. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. In other 
words, that would be a 23-percent in- 
crease for the person with that basic 
amount? 
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Mr. OLSEN of Montana. It would 
mean it would be a little over 18 percent 
and it would mean that the person who 
now has a gross pay of $20,000 would be 
getting approximately $24,000. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MORRISON. Is this not just an 
amendment to give the legislative 
workers the same increase as the classi- 
fled workers in the same levels? 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. That is ex- 
actly what it does and the percentage 
has been worked out to make it exactly 
equal to what the classified employees 
are getting in title I. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, let me see if I can get 
this straight, if I may have the attention 
of the gentleman from Montana. I as- 
sume this means that an employee on 
your staff or on my staff getting $7,000 
base and being paid $15,349 at present, 
under the terms of this would go to 
$18,035; is that correct? Am I working 
on the right table? 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. You are 
working on the correct table. Of course, 
I must say it is in these brackets that 
you are speaking of, in the higher brack- 
ets where the major changes occur in the 
calculation because of the great timelag 
that has occurred in making increases in 
salaries for the higher brackets of the 
classified, postal, and legislative work- 
ers and we are trying to do it all uni- 
formly. 

Mr. GROSS. At the other end of the 
Capitol, in the other body, does the gen- 
tleman know the average pay of an ad- 
ministrative assistant, as they are called 
over there? 

Would that be $19,000, $20,000, or 
what? 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. It would be 
about $19,000. The gross would be 
more than $22,000 in the other body now. 

Mr. GROSS. If I have the correct 
table, it would be about $23,000. 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. $22,945. 

Mr. GROSS. So if we consider the 
office formerly held there by one Bobby 
Baker, and paid $19,600 a year, if he were 
still operating out of the other side of the 
Capitol, he would get up to $23,000 or 
$24,000, would he not? 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. About $23,- 
400. 

Mr. GROSS. Apparently he would 
not need this increase if he were still 
there, because he managed to put to- 
gether a fortune of a couple of million 
dollars. 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. I do not 
have any ideas about anything except 
what is of record. 

Mr. GROSS. I hope that the legisla- 
tive employees on this side of the Capitol 
are not indulging in some of the Baker 
manipulations. Does the gentleman not 
believe this is a pretty healthy schedule 
of increases? 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. As I said, 
the increase is to give the legislative em- 
ployees on the Hill a comparable increase 
to that to be enjoyed by the classified 
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services and the postal services, in the 
same comparable levels. 

Mr. GROSS. In the same comparable 
levels? 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not know exactly 
how to regard this comparability busi- 
ness, Before our committee the other 
day we heard testimony from the Civil 
Service Commission that the difference 
in the cost of living as between Houston, 
Tex., and Chicago, III., was 22 per- 
cent. I wish someone would tell me how 
it is proposed to arrive at any kind of 
a true measure of comparability in fixing 
salaries when, within the continental 
limits of the United States, there is a 22- 
percent spread in cost of living as be- 
tween cities. 

I believe the increases proposed in the 
amendment are unacceptable and I am 
opposed. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
wonder if we can agree cn a time limita- 
tion for debate on this amendment. I 
ask unanimous consent that debate end 
in 5 minutes. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. MORRISON. I move that debate 
end in 5 minutes on this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Bray] for 1 minute. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Chairman, I cannot 
support this omnibus pay raise bill. 
While there are unquestionably instances 
where the pay of government workers 
should be raised, I cannot take the whole 
“package deal” that has been sent to us 
by the administration and the House 
leadership. 

Employees of the executive depart- 
ment, postal workers, other branches of 
civil service, the judiciary and congres- 
sional employees should all be considered 
separately and on their individual merits. 

Congress is being asked to raise its own 
pay by 44 percent, and this raise is to 
take place not after the voters have had 
an opportunity to select new Members 
of Congress, but those of us who are now 
sitting in Congress are asked to raise our 
own salaries by 44 percent this. year 
which amounts to $10,000 per year, in 
the term which we are now serving. 

All members of the civil service are not 
treated so well. A GS-1, drawing $3,305 
per year, is given an increase of 2.4 per- 
cent, a total of $80 per year. The upper 
echelon of Government service are to 
receive increases from 40 to 47 percent, 
amounting to from $7,500 to $10,000 per 
year. 

I will be very happy to study and vote 
on pay raises for the various segments 
of our Government employees on their 
respective merits, but I cannot in good 
conscience support this legislation. 

I also want to assure this body that I 
will do my best to see that there is a roll- 
call vote on this measure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
JOHANSEN]. 
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Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, how 
do you like the steamroller tactics? 

I hope, if I can get the answer in 1 
minute 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? I will answer. 
We like it fine. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I will not yield at 
all. 

I should like to ask the chairman of 
the committee if there is now in the bill 
before us an effective date for the salary 
increase for Members of Congress; and, 
if so, what it is. 

Mr. MURRAY. It would apply on 
January 1, 1964. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I would like to ask 
the chairman, the ranking majority 
member and the ranking minority mem- 
ber, if we can have at this time their 
assurance that if this effective date is 
changed to July 1 of this year by the 
other body, they will stand firm in con- 
ference for a January 1, 1965, date for 
congressional pay increases. 

Mr. MORRISON. Will you vote for 
this bill? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. The gentleman's 
question is irrelevant entirely. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I will ask the ques- 
tion again later until I get an answer. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to answer the gentleman’s 
question and then yield the balance of 
my time to the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. BROYHILL]. 

I would like to say to the gentleman 
that his question is not properly put. 
The effective date in this bill is January 
1, 1964, but there has to be some change 
in that because that date has passed. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s answering that question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
BROYHILL]. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. OLSEN]. 

The passage of time since last Novem- 
ber, when this bill was reported from the 
committe, has made the language con- 
tained in the bill providing salary in- 
creases to legislative employees unwork- 
able. The new language which is pro- 
posed to be substituted in the bill for 
legislative employees will provide a work- 
able formula under which these em- 
ployees will receive salary adjustments 
comparable to those which will be given 
to their counterparts who are covered 
by the Classification Act. In other 
words, what is proposed here is that our 
legislative employees receive raises in a 
similar amount—no more and no less— 
to those given employees who are em- 
ployed in the executive branch. 

Mr. Chairman, for reasons beyond my 
comprehension there exists among some 
of my colleagues a tendency to down- 
grade our own employees, and to either 
overlook them entirely when pay adjust- 
ments are given to all other Federal em- 
ployees, or to treat them less equitably 
than we do other employees. 

This is a rather incongruous situation 
since it exists at a time when increas- 
ing emphasis is being given to the need 
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for the proper staffing of the Congress. 
A number of national publications have 
recently carried articles pointing out how 
very important it is to the national wel- 
fare that the Congress have available to 
it the best available technical assistance 
it can secure. As most of you know, the 
American Political Science Association 
has recognized the necessity of main- 
taining the highest possible degree of 
skill and knowledge among congressional 
staff assistants and for this purpose it is 
now awarding a series of liberal congres- 
sional fellowships. Certainly, if by mod- 
ernizing our Federal salary structure we 
are to give the executive branch the 
means whereby it can recruit and retain 
competent personnel, we can do no less 
for the legislative branch. 

When we tend to downgrade or neglect 
our own employees, we should also keep 
in mind that they work under condi- 
tions that are already vastly inferior to 
their counterparts in the executive 
branch. 

Our legislative employees are without 
civil service status and the consequent 
armor of protection that such status af- 
fords. They have no guaranteed tenure, 
no appeals rights, and are not covered 
under numerous laws such as the vet- 
erans’ perference law that grant protec- 
tion and preference to employees in the 
executive branch. They are not covered 
under the overtime laws applicable to 
other Federal employees; they have no 
sick leave protection, and no system of 
annual leave. 

Despite all of this, you will certainly 
find nowhere in the Government any 
group of employees who are generally 
more dedicated and who possess a higher 
degree of competence than you will find 
here at the Capitol. 

Mr. Chairman, I certainly support. this 
amendment and I hope that it is adopted 
unanimously as a vote of confidence for 
a group of Federal workers who have for 
too long not received the recognition due 
them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Louisiana 
Mr. Morrison]. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
take this time to make an explanation 
that a ranking member of the commit- 
tee proposed an amendment changing 
the effective date from January 1, 1964, 
to after the enactment of this legislation. 
The bill calls for January 1, 1964, now. 
An amendment will be made to change 
that so that the effective date will be 
after the enactment of this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The question occurs on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. OLSEN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on title II and all amendments thereto 
end in 10 minutes. : 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
may I inquire how many amendments 
there are at the desk to title II? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair reports 
there are three amendments. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Chairman, I object. 
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Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that all debate on title II and all 
amendments thereto end in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is in 
doubt as to the meaning of the gentle- 
man’s motion. Will the gentleman 
please repeat it? 

Mr. MORRISON. Yes. I just changed 
from 10 to 15 minutes the time limit on 
this section. 

The CHAIRMAN. As the Chair un- 
derstands it, you have moved that all 
debate on this title and all amendments 
thereto cease in 15 minutes. 

Mr. MORRISON. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Loui- 
siana. 

The question was taken, and the Chair 
announced that the ayes appeared to 
have it. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, on 
that I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. JOHANSEN 
and Mr. Morrison. 

The Committee divided, and the tell- 
ers reported that there were ayes 159, 
noes 64. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
OLIVER P. Bouton] for 1½ minutes. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. OLIVER P. BOLTON 


Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. OLIVER P. Bor- 
TON on page 40, immediately following line 
4, insert the following: 

“Sec. 203. Section 117 of the Accounting 
and Auditing Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 837; 31 
U.S.C. 67) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

e) Except as otherwise provided by 
law, the Comptroller General in auditing the 
financial transactions of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and of the Architect of the Capi- 
tol shall make such audits at such times as 
he may deem appropriate. For the purpose 
of conducting such audits, the provisions of 
section 313 of the Budget and Accounting Act. 
(42 Stat. 26; 31 U.S.C. 54) shall be appli- 
cable to the legislative agencies under audit. 
The Comptroller General shall report to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives the 
results of each such audit relating to the 
financial transactions of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and shall report also to the 
Architect of the Capitol the results of the 
audit of his office. All such reports, includ- 
ing the reports required by the Act of July 
26, 1949 (63 Stat. 482), shall be printed as 
House Documents.“ 

And redesignate sections 203 and 204 on 
pages 40 and 41 as sections 204 and 205, re- 
spectively. 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point of order against the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment is not germane and has 
nothing to do with pay raises. It was 
not discussed in our committee. It cov- 
ers a subject completely outside the pro- 
visions of the bill. It is not contemplated 
within the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Ohio desire to be heard on the 
point of order? 
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Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I do, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Actually, I am surprised that the ger- 
maneness of the amendment would be 
raised. The bill deals with the salary 
of the Members of the House. My 
amendment would go toward the ac- 
counting for those expenditures of the 
House which if they were not expended 
by the House would well be considered 
salary, such as, if I may list a few: Trav- 
el for staffs and for members of com- 
mittees, investigations made by mem- 
bers of committees, appropriations of 
the House for office furniture, for rugs, 
and so forth, appropriated funds used 
to pay for stationery allowances, appro- 
priated funds made for office rental at 
home. 

In addition I would point out to the 
Chairman that this is germane to the bill 
because it is an accounting measure. 
Also that in 1922 with reference to a sim- 
ilar measure the specific question was 
raised as to the germaneness of an ac- 
counting and disclosure bill amendment. 
If the members of the committee will 
look at volume 65, part 10, of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD for June 3, 1924, they 
will note that the House had under con- 
sideration S. 1898, a bill for reclassifi- 
cation of the salaries of postmasters and 
employees of the postal service. 

The question was raised as to whether 
or not a bill requiring Members to dis- 
close campaign contributions would be in 
order. A long parliamentary discussion 
ensued. The Senate bill was not recog- 
nized, and the House Speaker recognized 
that the amendment specifically was a 
House amendment and was ruled to be 
germane to the postal bill. 

Isubmit, Mr. Chairman, therefore, this 
is a precedent; but I do not rely wholly 
on the precedent. I would respectfully 
state to the Chair this is intimately con- 
nected with the pay, either direct or in- 
direct, of Members of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. HOLIFIELD). 
The Chair is prepared to rule. 

The Chair has listened to the argu- 
ments made by the gentleman from Ohio 
and the gentleman from Louisiana. 

The subject matter of the pending bill 
pertains to salaries of various govern- 
mental employees and not to accounting. 
The amendment that the gentleman from 
Ohio offers is, in effect, the same as a 
bill which he has introduced that was 
referred to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. The subject matter 
of the bill and of the gentleman’s amend- 
ment pertains to accounting, which 
comes under the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations and 
not under the jurisdiction of the Com- 
- mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

On previous occasions the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Smrru] and the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. Mutts], 
while presiding in a Committee of the 
Whole, have ruled that such subject mat- 
ter as the gentleman presents is not ger- 
mane. The Chair therefore sustains the 
point of order made by the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. JONES OF 
. MISSOURI 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 

man, I offer an amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jones of Mis- 
souri: Page 41, immediately following line 
10, insert the following: 

“Sec. 205(a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law and in recognition of the 
fact that the duties and responsibilities of 
a Member of Congress are conducted on a 
full-time basis, there shall be deducted from 
the compensation in any year of each Sena- 
tor, Representative in Congress, and the 
Resident Commissioner from Puerto Rico 
an amount equal to the amount of compen- 
sation which such official has received for 
personal services from other sources during 
such year up to the amount of any increase 
provided in this Act. Personal services shall 
be deemed to include any personal service 
performed by the individual for which he 
receives a salary, commission, fee, retainer, 
honorarium, per diem, or any other compen- 
sation received in return for rendering such 
personal service, but shall not include divi- 
dends, interest, rentals, pensions, disability 
benefits, insurance, retirement income, or 
any other form of income which is not pred- 
icated upon the rendering of any personal 
service.” 


Mr. HAYS. Mr, Chairman, I make a 
point of order against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order on the ground it puts 
upon the Disbursing Office of the Con- 
gress duties that are not contemplated 
in this act, and duties he would be unable 
to perform in trying to ascertain all the 
other things that are mentioned in this 
amendment in the way of income, 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Missouri desire to be heard on 
the point of order? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment is 
germane. It is based upon the fact that 
the salary of a Member of Congress is 
for a full-time job. That is the argu- 
ment that has been advanced for in- 
creasing the salary of a Member of Con- 
gress. If we are paying for a full-time 
job, then we ought to get a full-time 
Member to fill that job. However, I 
would not require any Member to devote 
his full time, if he wants to practice law, 
if he wants to practice medicine, if he 
wants to practice any other profession 
for which he will receive an income. 
Presumably he would have to be absent 
from the body here before he could get 
that income. He would merely report 
that income, which he would have to do 
on his income tax anyway, and tell the 
Clerk he had received $10,000 additional 
income; that he was not entitled to the 
full salary. 

I have the greatest sympathy for the 
man who has no other income, who is 
trying to raise a family. Even the 
$35,000 would be inadequate. But for 
people who have outside income, and I 
have a little outside income, they would 
come under the provisions of this act. 
I am not trying to take advantage of 
anyone else, but if I do not give my full 
time to the job, I should not be paid 
for it, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
talking to the merits of the amendment. 
Will he please confine his remarks to the 
point of order. 


I do, Mr. 
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Mr. JONES of Missouri. I will be glad 
to get back to the point of order. I 
want to thank the gentleman from Ohio 
for getting me this extra time. 

I say it would not impose any great 
duty on the disbursing office. This 
amendment is predicated on a full-time 
job. If a Member does not want to give 
a full-time job, he can so indicate to the 
disbursing office up to $10,000. He is 
required to report that on the income 
tax, anyway. It would be a very simple 
operation. I think everybody would be 
happy. I do not know of anybody who 
wants to take their time away here and 
have the Government pay them for the 
time they are practicing law or practic- 
ing medicine. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time and ask that the amend- 
ment be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. HOLIFIELD). 
The Chair is prepared to rule. 

The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Jones] pertains 
to the bill under discussion, which refers 
to matters concerned with the salaries 
of Federal officers and employees. The 
Chair has listened carefully to the argu- 
ment of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Hays] and the gentleman from Missouri, 
and the Chair is constrained to overrule 
the point of order. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Jones]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Jones of 
Missouri) there were—ayes 28, noes 132. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Tennessee 
Mr. BROCK]. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, BROCK 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Brock: On 
page 41, line 11, amend section 204 by adding 
a new subsection, Subsection (B) to read 
as follows: 

“(b) As of July 1 of every year, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall ascertain and 
certify to the Sergeant at Arms of the House 
of Representatives and the Secretary of the 
Senate the amount of the increase or de- 
crease in the public debt as compared with 
the public debt on the preceding July 1, with 
the amount of such increase or decrease 
rounded off to the nearest $100,000,000 and 
counting $50,000,000 or more as $100,000,000. 
Effective January 1 of the calendar year next 
succeeding each certification by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury under this paragraph, 
the rate of compensation set forth in subsec- 
tion (a) of this section shall be adjusted 
as follows: 

“(A) Such rate of compensation shall be 
increased at the rate of 1 per centum per 
annum for each $1,000,000,000 by which the 
public debt was decreased, as certified by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

“(B) Such rate of compensation shall be 
decreased at the rate of 1 per centum per 
annum for each $1,000,000,000 by which the 
public debt was increased, as certified by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Whenever the amount of the increase or 
decrease in the public debt certified by the 
Secretary of the Treasury contains an 
amount which is a fractional part of 
$1,000,000,000, the adjustment of such rate 
of compensation under subparagraph (A) or 
(B) shall be, or shall include, as the case 
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may be, an amount which bears the same 
ratio to 1 per centum of such rate of com- 
pensation as the fractional amount of such 
increase or decrease bears to $1,000,000,000.” 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order against the amendment 
on the ground that it is not germane to 
this title or to this bill. The subject 
matter of the amendment is obviously 
one within the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Tennessee desire to be heard on the 
point of order? 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. Chairman, we have 
in section 204 on page 41 offered an 
amendment to the Legislative Reorgani- 
zation Act, United States Code 31. This 
amendment applies to that particular act 
and is an addition to that section. It 
would simply add an additional subsec- 
tion; therefore, I think it is germane. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. HOLIFIELD in 
the chair). The Chair is prepared to 
rule. 

The Chair has listened carefully to the 
arguments of the gentleman from Ari- 
zona and the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The amendment of the gentleman 
from Tennessee clearly sets forth addi- 
tional tests and duties which are not con- 
templated in the original act. There- 
fore, the Chair is constrained to sustain 
the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Watson]. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WATSON 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WATSON: Page 
41, line 3, insert (a)“ immediately follow- 
ing “Sec. 204.“ 

And on page 41, immediately following 
line 10, insert the following: 

“(b) The increases in compensation pro- 
vided by the amendment made by subsection 
(a) of this section shall not be effective for 
any fiscal year immediately following a fiscal 
year in which the total revenues of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States are less than 
the total expenditures of such Government, 
as determined by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, this is 
avery simple amendment, and I am sure 
it needs no explanation. Earlier dur- 
ing the general debate, I believe one of 
our colleagues suggested he was going 
to offer an amendment predicating all 
of the salary increases on the balancing 
of the budget. I do not think that is fair 
because the classified and postal em- 
ployees do not have the primary respon- 
sibility for balancing the budget. That 
is our responsibility. For those who be- 
lieve in a balanced budget, this is your 
opportunity to put your money where 
your mouth is. 

Mr. Chairman, if we provide for these 
increases regardless of a balanced budget, 
how are we ever going to balance the 
budget? 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WATSON. I am delighted to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HAYS. Did you offer this amend- 
ment to the public works bill? 

Mr. WATSON. I did not. 
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Mr. HAYS. You had some projects 
in that bill; did you not? 

Mr. WATSON. There were many 
projects throughout the United States, 
and the gentleman knows the public 
works bill did not inelude any salary in- 
creases for the Congress. Therefore, a 
similar amendment was not in order. 

The C The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from South Carolina Mr. Watson]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The C The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE IJI—FEDERAL EXECUTIVE SALARIES 


Sec. 301. This title may be cited as the 
“Federal Executive Salary Act of 1963”. 

Sec. 302. There is hereby established for 
offices and positions to which section 303 of 
this title applies a basic compensation sched- 
ule, to be kno as the “Federal Executive 
Salary Schedule“, which shall be divided 
into six salary le 

Sec. 303. (a) Level Tot the Federal Execu- 
tive Salary Schedule shall apply to the fol- 
lowing offices and positions, for which the 
annual rate of basic com tion shall be 
$35,000: X 

(1) Secretary of State, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Secretary of Defense. 
Attorney General. 
Postmaster General. 
Secretary of the Interior. 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
Secretary of Commerce. 
Secretary of Labor. 

(10) Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

(b) Level II of the Federal Executive Sal- 
ary Schedule shall apply to the following of- 
fices and positions, for which the annual 
rate of basic compensation shall be $32,500: 

(1) Deputy Secretary of Defense. 

(2) Under Secretary of State. 

(3) Administrator, Agency for Interna- 
tional Development, 

(4) Administrator of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration. 

(5) Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 

(6) Chairman, Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System. 

(7) Director of the United States Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency. 

(8) Director of the United States Infor- 
mation Agency. 

(9) Director of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, Department of Justice, so long 
as the position is held by the present in- 
cumbent. 

(c) Level III of the Federal Executive Sal- 
ary Schedule shall apply to the following 
Offices and positions, for which the annual 
rate of basic compensation shall be $30,500: 

(1) Deputy Attorney General. 

(2) Deputy Postmaster General. 

(3) Under Secretary of Agriculture. 

(4) Under Secretary of Commerce. 

(5) Under Secretary of Commerce 
Transportation. 

(6) Under Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

(7) Under Secretary of the Interior. 

(8) Under Secretary of Labor. 

(9) Under Secretary of State, Political Af- 
fairs. 

(10) Under Secretary of the Treasury. 

(11) Under Secretary of the Treasury for 
Monetary Affairs. 

(12) Secretary of the Air Force. 

(13) Secretary of the Army. 

(14) Secretary of the Navy. 

(15) Administrator of the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency. 

(16) Administrator of General Services. 

(17) Administrator of the Small Business 
Administration. 

(18) Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. 


for 
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(19) Deputy Administrator, Agency for 
International Development. 

(20) Chairman, Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. 

(21) Chairman, Civil Aeronautics Board. 

(22) Chairman of the United States Civil 
Service Commission. 

(23) Chairman of the Council of Econom- 
ic Advisers. 

(24) Chairman, Federal Communications 
Commission, 

(25) Chairman, Board of Directors, Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

(26) Chairman of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board. 

(27) Chairman of the Federal Maritime 
Commission. 

(28) Chairman, Federal Power Commis- 


mission. 

(31) Chairman, National Labor Relations 
Board. 

(32) Chairman, Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 

(33) Chairman, Board of Directors of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 

(34) Director of Defense Research and 
Engineering, Department of Defense. 

(35) Administrator of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. 

(36) Deputy Administrator of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion. 

(37) Deputy Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

(38) Director of Central Intelligence. 

(39) Director of the Office of Emergency 
Planning. 

(40) Director of the Office of Science and 
Technology. 

(41) Chief Medical Director in the De- 
partment of Medicine and Surgery of the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

(42) Associate Director of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, Department of Justice, 
so long as the position is held by the present 
incumbent. 

(d) The President is authorized from 
time to time to place offices and positions 
in levels IV, V, and VI of the Federal Execu- 
tive Salary Schedule in accordance with sub- 
sections (e), (f), and (g) of this section. 
Each such action shall be published in the 
Federal Register, except when it is determined 
by the President that such publication would 
be contrary to the interest of national secu- 
rity. 

(e) Offices and positions which the Presi- 
dent is authorized to place in level IV include 
assistant secretaries of executive and mili- 
tary departments, general counsels of execu- 
tive departments, members of regulatory 
boards and commissions, deputy heads of 
large agencies, heads of certain agencies and 
bureaus, and such other offices and positions 
the duties and responsibilities of which he 
deems appropriate for this level. The an- 
nual rate of basic compensation of such of- 
fices and positions shall be $29,500. 

(f) Offices and positions which the Presi- 
dent is authorized to place in level V include 
heads of principal services and such other 
offices and positions the duties and respon- 
sibilities of which he deems appropriate for 
this level. The annual rate of basic com- 
pensation of such offices and positions shall 
be $28,000. 

(g) Offices and positions which the Presi- 
dent is authorized to place in level VI in- 
clude heads and board members of smaller 
agencies, deputy heads of other agencies, 
and such other offices and positions the duties 
and responsibilities of which he deems appro- 
priate for this level. The annual rate of basic 
compensation for such offices and positions 
shall be $26,500. 

Sec. 304. (a) Section 104 of title 3, United 
States Code (relating to the compensation 
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of the Vice President), is amended by strik- 
ing out “$35,000” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “845,000”. 

(b) Section 105 of title 3, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows: 


“§ 105. Compensation of secretaries and ex- 
ecutive administrative, and staff 
assistants to President 

“The President is authorized to fix the 
compensation of the six administrative as- 
sistants authorized to be appointed under 
section 106 of this title, of the Executive 

Secretary of the National Security Council, 

and of eight other secretaries or other im- 

mediate staff assistants in the White House 

Office at rates of compensation not to exceed 

that of level II of the Federal Executive Sal- 

ary Schedule.”. 


Conforming changes in existing law 


Sc. 305. The following provisions of law 
are hereby repealed: 

(1) The Federal Executive Pay Act of 1956, 
as amended (5 U.S.C. 2201-2209), establish- 
ing rates of basic compensation for heads 
of executive departments and other Federal 
officials. 


(2) Section 3012(h) of title 10, United 
States Code, providing compensation of 
$22,000 a year for the Secretary of the Army. 

(3) Section 3013 (b) of title 10, United 
States Code, fixing the annual salaries of 
the Under Secretary and each Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Army at $20,000 a year. 

(4) Section 5031(d) of title 10, United 
States Code, providing compensation of 
$22,000 a year for the Secretary of the Navy. 

(5) Section 5033(c) of title 10, United 
States Code, providing the annual salary of 
$20,000 a year for the Under Secretary of the 
Navy. 

(6) Section 304 of Public Law 87-651, ap- 
proved September 7, 1962 (76 Stat. 526), 
providing compensation of $20,000 a year 
for Assistant Secretaries of the Navy. 

(7) Section 8012(g) of title 10, United 
States Code, providing compensation of 
$22,000 a year for the Secretary of the Air 
Force. 


(8) Section 8013(b) of title 10, United 
States Code, fixing the annual salaries of 
the Under Secretary and each Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Air Force at $20,000 a year. 

(9) Section 137(c) of title 10, United 
States Code, fixing the compensation of the 
General Counsel of the Department of De- 
fense at the rate prescribed by law for as- 
sistant secretaries of executive departments. 

(10) (A) The last sentence of section 22 a. 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended (68 Stat. 924; 71 Stat. 612; 42 U.S.C. 
2032(a)), relating to the annual salaries of 
the Chairman and members of such Com- 
mission, which reads: “Each member, ex- 
cept the Chairman, shall receive compensa- 
tion at the rate of $22,000 per annum; and 
the member designated as Chairman shall 
recelve compensation at the rate of $22,500 
per annum.”. 

(B) That part of the first sentence of sec- 
tion 27 a. of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 
(68 Stat. 926; 42 U.S.C. 2037(a)), relating to 
the salary of the Chairman of the Military 
Liaison Committee which reads: “, and who 
shall receive compensation at the rate pre- 
scribed for an Assistant Secretary of 
Defense“. 

(11) That part of tion Plan 
Numbered 1 of 1958 (72 Stat. 1799 and 861; 
75 Stat. 630; 5 U.S.C. 133z-15 note) 

(A) In section 2(b), relating to the annual 
salary of the Director of the Office of Emer- 
gency Planning which reads: “and shall re- 
celve compensation at the rate now or here- 
after prescribed by law for the heads of 
executive departments”; 

(B) In section 2(c), relating to the annual 
salary of the Deputy Director of such Office, 
which reads: shall receive compensation at 
the rate now or hereafter prescribed by law 
for the under secretaries referred to in sec- 
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tion 104 of the Federal Executive Pay Act of 
1956 (5 U.S.C. 2203) ,”; and 

(C) In section 2(d) relating to the annual 
salaries of three Assistant Directors of such 
Office, which reads: “shall receive compensa- 
tion at the rate now or hereafter prescribed 
by law for assistant secretaries of executive 
departments,”. 

(12) (A) That part of the second sentence 
of section 202(a) of the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Act of 1958 (72 Stat. 429; 42 
U.S.C. 2472(a)), relating to the annual salary 
of the Administrator of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, which 
reads: “, and shall receive compensation at 
the rate of $22,500 per annum”. 

(B) That part of the first sentence of sec- 
tion 202(b) of such Act (72 Stat. 429; 42 
U.S.C. 2472(b)), relating to the annual sal- 
ary of the Deputy Administrator of such 
Administration, which reads: “, shall receive 
compensation at the rate of $21,500 per 
annum.“ 

(13) (A) That part of section 201 (f) of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Act of 
1958 (72 Stat. 428; 42 U.S.C. 2471(f)), relat- 
ing to the annual salary of a civilian execu- 
tive secretary in the National Aeronautics 
and Space Council, which reads: and shall 
receive compensation at the rate of $20,000 
a year”. 

(B) That part of section 204 of such Act 
(72 Stat. 431; 42 U.S.C. 2474 (a) (1) and (d)). 
relating to the annual salary of the Chair- 
man of the Civilian-Military Liaison Com- 
mittee, as follows: 

In subsection (a)(1), that part which 
reads: “, and shall receive compensation (in 
the manner provided in subsection (d)) at 
the rate of $20,000 per annum”. 

In the second sentence of subsection (d), 
that part which reads: “fixed by subsec- 
tion (a) (1)”. 

(14) That part of the second sentence of 
section 2(b) of the Act of May 26, 1949, as 
amended (73 Stat. 265; 5 U.S.C. 151b(b)), 
relating to the annual salary of the Under 
Secretary of State for Political Affairs or 
for Economic Affairs, as designated by the 
President, which reads: shall receive com- 
pensation at the rate of $22,000 a year and”. 

(15) The last sentence of section 210(a) 
of title 38, United States Code, relating to 
the annual salary of the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, Veterans’ Administration, 
which reads: “He shall receive a salary of 
$21,000 a year, payable monthly.”. 

(16)(A) The last sentence of section 201 
(a) (2) of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 
(72 Stat. 741; 49 U.S.C. 1321(a) (2)), relating 
to the annual salaries of the Chairman and 
members of the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
which reads: “Each member of the Board 
shall receive a salary at the rate of $20,000 
per annum, except that the members serving 
as Chairman shall receive a salary at the 
rate of $20,500 per annum.“ 

(B) That part of the second sentence of 
section 301 (a) of such Act (72 Stat. 744; 
49 U.S.C. 1341 (a)), relating to the annual 
salary of the Administrator of the Federal 
Aviation Agency, which reads:, and who 
shall receive compensation at the rate of 
$22,500 per annum“. 

(C) That part of the second sentence of 
section 302 (a) of such Act (72 Stat. 744; 
49 US.C. 1342(a)), relating to the annual 
salary of the Deputy Administrator of such 
Agency, which reads: shall receive compen- 
sation at the rate of $20,500 per annum, 
and”, 

(17) (A) The last sentence of section 22 of 
the Arms Control and Disarmament Act (75 
Stat. 632; 50 U.S.C. 1522), relating to the 
annual salary of the Director of the United 
States Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, which reads: He shall receive com- 
pensation at the rate of $22,500 per annum.”. 

(B) The second sentence of section 23 of 
such Act (75 Stat. 632; 50 U.S.C. 1523), re- 
lating to the annual salary of the Deputy 
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Director of such Agency, which reads: He 
shall receive compensation at the rate of 
$21,500 per annum.”. 

(C) The second sentence of section 24 of 
such Act (75 Stat. 632; 50 U.S.C. 1524), re- 
lating to the annual salaries of the four 
Assistant Directors of such Agency, which 
reads: “They shall receive compensation at 
the rate of $20,000 per annum.”. 

(18) Section 3 of the Act of March 2, 1955 
(69 Stat. 10; U.S.C. 294, 293, 295a), relating 
to the annual salaries of certain officials of 
the Department of Justice, which reads: 

“Sec. 3. (a) The compensation of the Dep- 
uty Attorney General shall be at the rate of 
$21,000 per annum. 

“(b) The compensation of the Solicitor 
General shall be at the rate of $20,500 per 
annum. 

“(c) The compensation of each Assistant 
Attorney General, other than the Adminis- 
trative Assistant Attorney General, shall be 
at the rate of $20,000 per annum.”. 

(19) (A) The last sentence of section 102 
(e) of Reo tion Plan Numbered 7 of 
1961 (75 Stat. 840; 5 U.S.C. 133z-15, note), 
relating to the annual salaries of the Chair- 
man and members of the Federal Maritime 
Commission, which reads: “The Chairman of 
the Commission shall receive a salary at the 
rate of $20,500 per annum, and each of the 
other Commissioners shall receive a salary 
at the rate of $20,000 per annum.”. 

(B) That part of section 201 of such re- 
organization plan (75 Stat. 842; 5 U.S.C. 
133z-15, note), relating to the annual salary 
of the Maritime Administrator in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, which reads: “shall re- 
ceive a salary at the rate of $20,000 per 
annum,”. 

(20) That part of the fourth sentence of 
section 4(a) of the Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934, as amended (74 Stat. 408 and 913; 
15 U.S.C. 78d (a)), relating to the annual 
salaries of the Chairman and Commissioners 
of the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
which reads: “shall receive a salary at the 
rate of $20,000 a year, except that the Chair- 
man shall receive additional salary at the 
rate of $500 a year and”. 

(21) Section 8 of the Food Additives 
Amendment of 1958 (72 Stat. 1789; 5 U.S.C. 
2205, note), fixing the annual salary of the 
Commissioner of Food and Drugs at $20,000 
per annum. 

(22) That part of the first sentence of sec- 
tion 3 of the Area Redevelopment Act (75 
Stat. 48; 42 U.S.C. 2502), relating to the an- 
nual salary of the Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministrator in the Department of Commerce, 
which reads: “who shall receive compensa- 
tion at a rate equal to that received by As- 
sistant Secretaries of Commerce”. 

(23) The last sentence of section 203(b) (1) 
of the National Security Act of 1947 (72 Stat. 
520; 5 U.S.C. 17lc(b)(1)), relating to the 
annual salary of the Director of Defense Re- 
search and Engineering in the Department 
of Defense, which reads: The compensation 
of the Director is that prescribed by law for 
the Secretaries of the military departments.“ 

(24) In section 303 (a) of title 23, United 
States Code, 

(A) That part of the second sentence, re- 
lating to the annual salary of the Federal 
Highway Administrator in the Department of 
Commerce, which reads: “shall receive basic 
compensation at the rate prescribed by law 
for Assistant Secretaries of executive depart- 
ments and”; and 

(B) The last sentence, relating to the an- 
nual salary of the Deputy Federal Highway 
Administrator in such department, which 
reads: The Deputy Federal Highway Admin- 
istrator shall receive basic compensation at 
a rate $1,000 less than the rate provided for 
the Federal Highway Administrator.”. 

(25) The last proviso in the paragraph 
under the heading “IMMIGRATION AND NATU- 
RALIZATION SERVICE" and under the subhead- 
ing “SALARIES AND EXPENSES” in the Depart- 
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ment of Justice Appropriation Act, 1959 (72 
Stat. 251; 5 U.S.C. 2206 note), relating to the 
annual salary of the Commissioner of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
which reads: “: Provided further, That, here- 
after, the compensation cf the Commissioner 
of the Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice shail be 620.000 per annum“. 

(26) The second paragraph of section 3 
of title 35, United States Code, relating to 
the annual salary of the Commissioner of 
Patents which reads: “The annual rate of 
compensation of the Commissioner shall be 
$20,000.” 

(27) That part of section 4(a) of the 
Peace Corps Act (75 Stat. 612; 22 U.S.C. 
2503(a)), relating to the annual salaries of 
the Director and of the Deputy Director of 
the Peace Corps, which reads: whose com- 
pensation shall be fixed by the President at 
a rate not in excess of $2),000 per annum,” 
and “, whose compensation shall be fixed by 
the President at a rate not in excess of $19,- 
500 per annum”. 

(28) Section 308 of title 39, United States 

Code, fixing the annual rate of basic com- 
pensation of the position of Chief Postal In- 
spector in the Post Office Department at 
$19,000. 
(29) That part of the first sentence of 
section 4 of the International Travel Act of 
1961 (75 Stat. 130: 22 U.S.C. 2124), relating 
to the annual salary of the Director of the 
United States Travel Service in the Depart- 
ment of Comme ce, which reads: “who shall 
be compensated at the rate of $19,000 per 
annum,”. 

(30) Section 14(b) of the Federal Em- 
ployees Health Benefits Act of 1959 (73 Stat. 
716; 5 U.S.C. 3013(b)) which fixes the com- 
pensation of the Executive Director of the 
United States Civil Service Commission at 
$19,000 per annum. 

(31) That part of the first sentence of 
section 107(c). of the Renegotiation Act of 
1951, as amended (73 Stat. 211; 50 U.S.C. 
App. 1217(c)), relating to the annual salary 
of the General Counsel of the Renegotiation 
Board, which reads:, and shall receive com- 
pensation at the rate of $19,000 per annum”. 

(32) (A) That part of the third sentence 
in section 201(a) of the National Capital 
Transportation Act of 1960 (74 Stat. 538; 40 
U.S.C. 661(a)), relating to the annual salary 
of the Administrator of the National Capital 
Transportation Agency, which reads: “, and 
who shall receive compensation at a rate 
equal to the meximum rate for grade 18 of 
the General Schedule of the Clarsification 
Act of 1949, as amended, plus $500 per an- 
num”. 

(B) That part of the first sentence of sec- 
tion 291(b) of such Act (74 Stat. 538; 40 
U.S.C. 661(b)), relating to the annual salary 
of the Deputy Administrator of such Agency, 
which reads: , and who shall receive com- 
pensation at a rate equal to the maximum 
rate for grade 18 of the General Schedule of 
the Classification Act of 1949, as amended”. 

(33) The last sentence of section 624(e) (1) 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (75 
Stat. 447; 22 U.S.C. 2384(d) (1)), as amended, 
fixing the compensation of certain.officials in 
the Department of State, which reads: “The 
Inspector General, Foreign Assistance, shall 
receive compensation at the rate of $20,000 
annually; the Deputy Inspector General, 
Foreign Assistance, shall receive compensa- 
tion at the rate of $19,500 annually, and each 
Assistant Inspector General, Foreign Assist- 
ance, shall receive compensation at the rate 
of $19,000 annually.”. 

(34) That part of section 202 of the Act of 
July 1, 1960 (74 Stat. 305; 5 U.S.C. 623g), 
relating to the annual salary of the Admin- 
istrative Assistant Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, which reads: and 
whose annual rate of basic compensation 
shall be $19,000”. 

(35) That part of the Public Works Ap- 
propriation Act, 1963, under the heading 
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“DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR” and 
under the caption “BUREAU OF RECLAMATION” 
and the subheading “ADMINISTRATIVE PRO- 
visions” (76 Stat. 1223; 43 U.S.C. 373a-1), 
relating to the annual salary of the present 
incumbent. of the position of Commissioner 
of the Bureau of Reclamation, which reads: 

“After September 30, 1962, the position of 
Commissioner of Reclamation shall have the 
annual rate of tompensation as provided for 
positions listed in section 2205(a) of title 5, 
United States Code, so long as held by the 
present incumbent.”. 

(36) That part of the Public Works Ap- 
propriation Act, 1962, under the heading 
“DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR” and 
under the caption “BONNEVILLE POWER AD- 
MINISTRATION” and the subheading “con- 
STRUCTION” (75 Stat. 728; 16 U.S.C. 8322-1), 
relating to the annual salary of the present 
incumbent of the position of Administrator, 
Bonneville Power Administration, which 
reads: 

“After October 1, 1961, the position of 
Administrator, Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion, shall have the same annual rate of 
compensation as that provided for posi- 
tions listed in section 2205(b) of title 5, 
United States Code, so long as held by the 
present incumbent.”. 

(37) Section 205 of the Public Works Ap- 
propriation Act, 1958 (71 Stat. 423; 5 U.S.C. 
483-1 note, 22C6 note), as amended, relating 
to the salary of the present incumbent of 
the position of Administrator of the South- 
western Power Administration in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and to the salary of the 
Administrative Assistant Secretary of such 
Department, which reads: 

“Sec. 205. After August 31, 1957, the salary 
of the Administrator of the Southwestern 
Power Administration shall be the same as 
the salary of the Administrator of the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration, so long as held 
by the present incumbent; and the salary of 
the Administrative Assistant Secretary of the 
Department shall be the same as the Solicitor 
of the Department of the Interior.”. 

(38) The proviso in the first paragraph 
under the heading “FEDERAL BUREAU or IN- 
VESTIGATION” and under the subheading 
“SALARIES AND EXPENSE3” in the Department 
of Justice Appropriation Act, 1963 (76 Stat. 
1087; Public Law 87-843), relating to the 
annual salary of the present incumbent of 
the position of Director of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, which reads: “: Pro- 
vided, That the compensation of the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau shall be $22,000 per annum 
so long as the position is held by the present 
incumbent” and provisions to the same effect 
contained in other appropriation Acts en- 
acted prior to the effective date of this section 
relating to the annual salary of the present 
incumbent of the position of Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

(39) That part of section 7801(b)(2) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, as 
amended, relating to the annual salary of 
the Assistant General Counsel of the Treas- 
ury Department who shall be the Chief Coun- 
sel for the Internal Revenue Service, which 
reads: and shall receive basic compensation 
at the annual rate of $19,000”. 

(40)(A) Sections 3018, 5014, and 8018 of 
title 10, United States Code, relating to the 
compensation of the general counsels of the 
military departments. 

(B) The respective tables of contents of 
chapters 303, 503, and 803 of title 10, United 
States Code, are amended by striking out 
“3018. Compensation of General Counsel.“ 
“5014. Compensation of General Counsel.“; 

and 
“8018. Compensation of General Counsel.“ 

(41) The proviso contained in the first sen- 
tence of section 5(d) of the Farm Credit Act 
of 1953, as amended (75 Stat. 793; 12 U.S.C. 
636d(d)), relating to the annual salaries for 
not more than three positions of deputy gov- 
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ernor in the Farm Credit Administration, 
which reads: “: Provided, That the salary of 
not more than three positions of deputy gov- 
ernor each shall be fixed by the Board at a 
rate not exceeding the maximum scheduled 
rate of the General Schedule of the Classifi- 
cation Act of 1949, as amended”. 

(42)(A) That part of section 2(a) of Re- 
organization Plan Numbered 2 of 1962 (76 
Stat. 1253; 5 U.S.C. 1332 note), relating to 
the compensation of the Director of the Of- 
fice of Science and Technology, which reads: 
“and shall receive compensation at the rate 
of $22,500 per annum”. 

(B) That part of section 2(b) of such re- 
organization plan (76 Stat. 1253; 5 U.S.C. 
133z note), relating to the compensation of 
the Deputy Director of the Office of Science 
and Technology, which reads: “and receive 
compensation at the rate of $20,500 per 
annum”. 

(C) That part of section 22(a) of such re- 
organization plan (76 Stat. 1255; 5 U.S.C. 
133z note), relating to the compensation of 
the Director of the National Science Founda- 
tion, which reads: shall receive compensa- 
tion at the rate of $21,000 per annum and”. 

(43) That part of section 624(a) of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (75 Stat. 447; 
22 U.S.C. 2384(a) ), relating to the compensa- 
tion of twelve officers in the agency primarily 
responsible for administering part I of such 
Act, which reads: “of whom— 

“(1) one shall have the rank of an Under 
Secretary and shall be compensated at a rate 
not to exceed the rate authorized by law for 
any Under Secretary of an Executive Depart- 
ment; 

“(2) two shall have the rank of Deputy 
Under Secretaries and shall be compensated 
at a rate not to exceed the rate authorized 
by law for any Deputy Under Secretary of an 
Executive Department; and 

(3) nine shall have the rank of Assistant 
Secretaries and shall be compensated at a 
rate not to exceed the rate authorized by law 
for any Assistant Secretary of an Executive 
Department,“. 

(44) That part of the first sentence of sec- 
tion 104(b) of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act (66 Stat. 174; 8 U.S.C, 1104(b)), 
relating to the rank and compensation of 
the Administrator, Bureau of Security and 
Consular Affairs, which reads: “and com- 
pensation”. 

Src. 306. (a) Section 508 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 


“$ 508. Salaries 


“The Attorney General shall fix the annual 
salaries of the positions of United States at- 
torneys, assistant United States attorneys, 
and attorneys appointed under section 503 of 
this title at rates of compensation not in 
excess of the highest rate of grade 18 of the 
General Schedule of the Classification Act 
of 1949, as amended.”. 

(b) Section 411 of the Foreign Service Act 
of 1946, as amended (70 Stat. 704; 22 U.S.C. 
866), relating to the per annum salaries of 
chiefs of mission, is amended by striking out 
the second sentence of that section and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: “The 
per annum salaries of chiefs of mission with- 
in each class shall be at the rate provided by 
law for the levels of the Federal Executive 
Salary Schedule as follows: class 1, the rate 
for level II: class 2, the rate for level III: 
class 3, the rate for level IV; and class 4, the 
rate for level V.“. 

(c) That part of section 201(f) of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958 (72 
Stat. 428; 42 U.S.C, 2471(f)), fixing a limit 
of $19,000 on the compensation of seven per- 
sons in the National Aeronautics and Space 
Council, is amended by striking out com- 
pensated at the rate of not more than $19,000 
a year,” and inserting in lieu thereof com- 
pensated at not to exceed the highest rate of 
grade 18 of the General Schedule of the 
Classification Act of 1949 as amended,”, 
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(d) Clause (A) of section 203(b)(2) of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Act of 
1958 (72 Stat. 429; 42 U.S.C. 2473(b)(2)), 
as amended, is amended to read as follows: 
“(A) to the extent the Administrator deems 
such action necessary to the discharge of his 
responsibilities, he may appoint not more 
than four hundred and twenty-five of the 
scientific, engineering, and administrative 
personnel of the Administration without 
regard to such laws, and may fix the com- 
pensation of such personnel not in excess of 
the highest rate of grade 18 of the General 
Schedule of the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended, and”. 

(e) Section 6(f) of the Act of September 
24, 1959 (73 Stat. 706; 5 U.S.C. 2376(f)), re- 
lating to the maximum compensation pay- 
able to employees of the Advisory Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations, is 
amended by striking out “at a rate in excess 
of $20,000 per annum” and by inserting in 
lieu thereof “at a rate in excess of the rate 
provided by law for level VI of the Federal 
Executive Salary Schedule”. 

(f) The Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, is further amended as follows: 

(1) In the last sentence of section 24 a. 
(68 Stat. 925; 71 Stat. 612; 42 U.S.C. 2034 
(a)), relating to the annual salary of the 
General Manager of such Commission, by 
striking out that part which reads: “, and 
shall receive compensation at a rate deter- 
mined by the Commission, but not in excess 
of $22 000 per annum”; 

(2) In the last sentence of section 24 b. 
(71 Stat. 612; 42 U.S.C, 2034 (b)), relating to 
the annual salary of the Deputy General 
Manager of such Commission, by striking 
out that part which reads: “, and shall re- 
ceive compensation at a rate determined by 
the General Manager, but not in excess of 
$20,500 per annum”; 

(3) In the last sentence of section 24 c. 
(71 Stat. 612; 42 U.S.C. 2034(c)), relating to 
the annual salaries of the Assistant General 

rs (or their equivalents) of such 
Commission, by striking out that part which 
reads: and shall receive compensation at 
a rate determined by the General Manager, 
but not in excess of $20,000 per annum”; 

(4) In the second sentence of section 25 a. 
(68 Stat. 925; 71 Stat. 612; 42 U.S.C. 2035 
(a)), relating to the annual salaries of di- 
rectors of program divisions of such Com- 
mission, by striking out that part which 
reads: and shall receive compensation at a 
rate determined by the Commission, but not 
in excess of $19,000 per annum”; 

(5) In section 25 b. (68 Stat. 925; 71 Stat. 
612; 42 U.S.C. 2035(b)), relating to the an- 
nual salary of the General Counsel of such 
Commission, by striking out that part which 
reads: “and shall receive comvensation at a 
rate determined by the Commission, but not 
in excess of $19.500 per annum”; 

(6) In the first sentence of section 25 c. 
(68 Stat. 925; 71 Stat. 612; 42 U.S.C. 2035 
(c)), relating to the annual salary of the 
Director of the Inspection Division in such 
Commiss on, by striking out that part which 
reads: and shall receive compensation at a 
rate determined by the Commission, but not 
in excess of $19.000 per annum”; 

(7) In the last sentence of section 25 d. 
(71 Stat. 612; 42 U.S.C. 2035 (a)), relating 
to the annual salaries of certain executive 
management positions in such Commission, 
by striking out that part which reads: “, and 
shall receive compensation at a rate de- 
termined by the General Manager, but not 
in excees of $19,000 per annum”; and 

(8) In the second sentence of section 28 
(68 Stat. 926; 42 U.S.C. 2038), relating to the 
compensation of the active member of the 
Armed Forces serving as Director of the 
Division of Military Application in such 
Commission, by striking out that part which 
reads “and the compensation prescribed in 
section 25” and inserting in lieu thereof, 
“and the compensation for directors of other 
program divisions”. 
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(g) Section 2 of the Act of July 30, 1946, 
as amended (60 Stat. 712; 70 Stat. 740; 22 
U.S.C. 287n), relating to the compensation 
of the United States representatives and 
alternates at sessions of the General Con- 
ference of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization, is 
amended by striking out “Such represent- 
atives and alternates shall each be entitled 
to receive compensation at such rates, not 
to exceed $15,000 per annum, as the Presi- 
dent may determine,” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Such representatives and alternates 
shall each be entitled to receive compensa- 
tion at such rates provided by section 412 of 
the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended, 
as the President may determine,”. 
(h) Section 2 of the Act of July 1, 1947 
(61 Stat. 215; 22 U.S.C. 289a), relating to 
the compensation of the United States rep- 
resentatives and alternates at sessions of 
the general council and at sessions of the 
executive committee of the International 
Refugee Organization, is amended by strik- 
ing out “Such representative or representa- 
tives shall each be entitled to receive com- 
pensation at a rate not to exceed $12,000 per 
annum, and any such alternate shall be 
entitled to receive compensation at a rate 
not to exceed $10,000 per annum,” and in- 
serting in Meu thereof “Such representative 
or representatives, and any such alternate, 
shall be entitled to receive compensation at 
one of the rates provided by section 412 of 
the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended,”’. 
(i) The third sentence of section 2 of the 
Act of May 29, 1959 (73 Stat. 63; 50 U.S.C. 
402 note), is amended to read as follows: 
“Except as provided in subsection (d) of 
section 203 of this Act, no officer or employee 
of the National Security Agency shall be paid 
basic compensation at a rate in excess of 
the highest rate of basic compensation con- 
tained in such General Schedule.”. 
(j) Section 2 of the Act of July 25, 1958 
(72 Stat. 414; D.C. Code, sec. 1-204b), relat- 
ing to the compensation of the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia, is 
amended by striking out at the rate of $19,- 
000 each per annum” and inserting “at the 
rate provided by law for level VI of the Fed- 
eral Executive Salary Schedule.”. 
(k) (1) The catchline of section 3012 of 
title 10, United States Code, is amended by 
striking out “; compensation”. 
(2) The table of contents of chapter 303 
of such title 10 is amended by striking out 
“3012. Secretary of the Army: powers and 
duties; delegation by; compensa- 
tion.” 

and inserting in lieu thereof 

“3012. Secretary of the Army: powers and 
and duties; delegation by.“. 
(3) The catchline of section 5031 of such 
title 10 is amended by striking out “; com- 
pensation”. 
(4) The table of contents of chapter 505 
of such title 10 is amended by striking 
out 
“5031. Secretary of the Navy: responsibili- 
ties; compensation.” 

and inserting in lieu thereof 

“5031. Secretary of the Navy: respon- 
sibilities.”. 

(5) The catchline of section 5033 of such 
title 10 is amended by striking out “; com- 
pensation”. 

(6) The table of contents of chapter 505 
of such title 10 is amended by striking 
out 
“5033. Under Secretary of the Navy: ap- 

pointment; duties; compensation.” 
and inserting in lieu thereof 
“5033. Under Secretary of the Navy: ap- 
pointment; duties.“ 

(7) The catchline of section 8012 of such 
title 10 is amended by striking out “; com- 
pensation”. 
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(8) The table of contents of chapter 803 
of such title 10 is amended by striking out 
“8012. Secretary of the Air Force: powers 

and duties; delegation by; com- 
pensation.” 
and inserting in lieu thereof 


“8012. Secretary of the Air Force: powers 
and duties; delegation by.“. 


Changes in position titles 


Sec. 307. Whenever reference is made in 
any law or reorganization plan to the— 

Administrative Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, 

Administrative Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, 

Administrative Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture, 

Administrative 
Labor, 

Administrative Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, or 

Administrative Assistant Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 
such reference shall be held and considered 
to mean the— 

Assistant Attorney General for Administra- 
tion, 

Assistant Secretary of the Interlor for 
Administration, 

Assistant Secretary of Agriculture for Ad- 
ministraiton, 

Assistant Secretary of Labor for Adminis- 
tration. 

Assistant Secretary of the Treasury for 
Administration, or 

Assistant Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare for Administration, 
respectively. 


Limitation on salaries fired by administrative 
action 
Sec. 308. Except as provided by this Act 
and notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law, the head of any executive depart- 
ment, independent establishment, or agency 
in the executive branch who is authorized to 
fix by administrative action the annual rate 
of basic compensation for any position, offi- 
cer, or employee shall not fix such rate in 
excess of the highest rate of grade 18 of the 
General Schedule of the Classification Act 
of 1949, as amended. Nothing contained in 
this section shall be construed to impair the 
authorities provided in the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency Act of 1949, as amended (50 
U.S.C. 403a and following). 


Positions placed under Classification Act 
of 1949 

Src. 309. Each office or position in the ex- 
ecutive branch specifically referred to in, or 
covered by, any conforming change in law 
made by section 305 of this Act which is not 
placed in a level of the Federal Executive 
Salary Schedule pursuant to section 303 of 
this Act, shall be placed in the appropriate 
grade of the General Schedule of the Classifi- 
cation Act of 1949, as amended, in accordance 
with the provisions of such Act. 


Saving provisions 

Sec. 310. (a) Except as provided by this 
Act, the changes in existing law made by 
this Act shall not affect any office or posi- 
tion existing immediately prior to the effec- 
tive date of any such changes in existing 
law, the compensation attached to such of- 
fice or position, and any incumbent thereof, 
his appointment thereto, and his entitlement 
to receive the compensation attached thereto, 
until appropriate action is taken in accord- 
ance with this Act or other law. 

(b) Notwithstanding any provision of this 
Act, the rate of basic compensation received 
by any officer or employee immediately prior 
to the effective date of this Act shall not be 
reduced by reason of enactment of this Act. 


Mr. MURRAY (interrupting the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the further reading of the 


Assistant Secretary of 


1964 


title be dispensed with, that it be con- 
sidered as read and open for amendment 
at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. OLSEN OF 

MONTANA 


Mr. OLSEN of Montana. 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. OLSEN of Mon- 
tana. Page 41, line 13, strike out “1963” and 
insert in lieu thereof 1964“; And on page 
43, immediately following line 3, insert the 
following: 

“Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. 

“Director of Central Intelligence. 

“Administrator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency.“ 

And on page 44, immediately following 
“(18)" in line 7, insert the word “Deputy”; 

And on page 45, strike out lines 9 and 10 
and redesignate accordingly the subpara- 
graphs following line 10 on page 45. 

And on page 45, immediately following 
“(38)” in line 14, insert the word Deputy“; 

And on page 45, immediately following line 
23, insert the following: 

“Comptroller of the Currency. 

“Commissioner of Internal Revenue.” 

And on page 58, line 8, strike out (e)“ 
and insert in lieu thereof (d)“: 

And on page 68, line 23, strike out 203 of 
this Act“ and insert in lieu thereof “303 of 
the Federal Executive Salary Act of 1964”. 

And on page 71, immediately before the 
period in line 24, insert “, in section 3 of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority Act of 1933 (16 
U.S.C, 831b), or in section 5240 of the Revised 
Statutes (12 U.S.C. 481, relating to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency)”. 


Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Chair- 
man, these are technical corrections to 
the bill, for the most part. In the several 
printed copies made of the bill there were 
some errors in the placing of the execu- 
tive positions in the wrong level. For 
instance, the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, the Administrator of the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency, and the 
Director of Central Intelligence were 
included in level 2 of the administration 
approved bill with which we started. 
The committee bill now before us in- 
advertently placed them in level 3. The 
committee did not intend to reduce the 
ranking of these three positions. Under 
existing law, these positions are in the 
same level as most of the positions in- 
cluded in level 2 under H.R. 8986. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. I yield to the 
gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. MORRISON. These positions 
were inadvertently put in these grades 
and should have been put in the grades 
the amendment calls for. The commit- 
tee members on this side will accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. CONTE] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. Chair- 
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Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, the peo- 
ple of the United States can be rightfully 
proud of the system of internal revenue 
taxation that has carefully and delib- 
erately evolved throughout the years. 
We, in the legislative branch, must share 
the successful role we have played in 
this evolution with the able and dedi- 
cated men who have accepted the bur- 
dens of the office of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. I know of few posi- 
tions, within or outside Government, 
which are as complex, as difficult, or as 
responsible. 

One of the most important responsi- 
bilities the Commissioner has is to foster 
and encourage a general attitude of tax- 
payer compliance with our tax laws and 
regulations. We have watched in our 
time the growth of a spirit of voluntary 
taxpayer compliance unmatched else- 
where in a free society. More than 97 
percent of our tax revenues are the re- 
sults of self-assessments by the taxpay- 
ers. From the standpoint of relative 
efficiency, no tax jurisdiction that I 
know of can match the continuing record 
of the Internal Revenue Service. Con- 
sistently, they have kept the costs of col- 
lecting our revenues down to much less 
than ½ cent per tax dollar. Without 
the spirit of fiscal integrity which we 
rely upon the Commissioner to foster 
and instill in our citizens, I cannot imag- 
ine the levels to which our costs of col- 
lection might grow. 

I am moved to compare the efficiency 
and results achieved in this country to 
the tax collection efforts in other lands. 
We can be grateful for the caliber of 
men who have willingly accepted the 
responsibility to administer the tax laws 
we now live under. 

It is my point in these remarks to 
offer a reminder that H.R. 8986 furnishes 
little recognition, indeed, for the job we 
have come to expect from the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Under this 
bill, level IV is the highest level in the 
proposed Federal executive salary sched- 
ule that the President can assign to this 
job. This is a clear demotion of the 
Commissioner’s position. I ask that the 
position be regarded as no less than level 
III in the legislation we finally enact. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. OLSEN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. OLSEN OF 
MONTANA 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. OLSEN of Mon- 
tana: Page 69, strike out lines 3 to 8, in- 
clusive, and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“(j) (1) Sections 2 and $ of the Act of July 
25, 1959 (72 Stat. 414; D.C. Code, secs. 1-204a 
and 1—204b), relating to the compensation 


(OMAR IO soe ( aww epee 
Fire Chief. 
Chief of Police.“ 


$17, 000 


is amended to read as follows: 


$21, 000 


ch) |. eee 
Fire Chief. 
Chief of Police.” 


$17, 400 
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of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, are amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. Except as otherwise provided by 
this section and section 3 of this Act— 

“*(1) the compensation of the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia shall be 
at the rate of $29,000 each per annum; and 

“*(2) the Commissioner detailed from 
the Corps of Engineers of the United States 
Army shall receive an annual compensation 
which, when added to any compensation he 
receives as an officer of the United States 
Army, will equal the compensation au- 
thorized by paragraph (1) of this section. 

“ ‘Sec. 3. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law— 

“*(1) the compensation of the President 
of the Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia shall be at the rate of $29,500 
per annum; and 

“*(2) if the Commissioner detailed from 
the Corps of Engineers of the United States 
Army is chosen President of the Board of 
Commissioners, he shall receive, as President 
of the Board, an annual compensation 
which, when added to any compensation he 
receives as an officer of the United States 
Army, will equal the compensation author- 
ized by paragraph (1) of this section.’ 

“(2) Section 11-702(d) of the District of 
Columbia Code (77 Stat, 484; Public Law 
88-241), relating to the rates of annual sal- 
ary of the chief judge and the associate 
judges of the District of Columbia Court of 
Appeals, is amended— 

“(A) by striking out ‘$19,000’ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘$28,000’; and 

B) by striking out 818,500“ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof 827,500“. 

(3) Section 11-902(d) of the District of 
Columbia Code (77 Stat. 487; Public Law 
88-241), relating to the rates of annual sal- 
ary of the chief judge and the associate 
judges of the District of Columbia Court 
of General Sessions, is amended 

“(A) by striking out 818,000 and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘$26,500’; and 

“(B) by striking out ‘$17,500’ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘$26,000’. 

“(4) The first sentence of the second para- 
graph of section 2 of the District of Colum- 
bia Revenue Act of 1937, as amended (D.C. 
Code, sec. 47-2402), relating to the compen- 
sation of the person appointed to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Tax Court, is amended by 
striking out ‘$17,500’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘$26,000’. 

“(5) That part of the salary schedule in 
section 1 of the District of Columbia Teach- 
ers’ Salary Act of 1955, as amended (76 Stat. 
1229; D.C. Code, sec, 31-1501), relating to 
the compensation of the Superintendent of 
Schools, and Deputy Superintendent of 
Schools, of the District of Columbia, which 
reads: 


Class 2: Deputy superintendent.. 16, 500’ 
is amended to read as follows: 


Class 1: Superintendent of 
„„ DODATE TDN ETENEE $28, 000 
Class 2: Deputy superintendent.. 22, 500' 


“(6) That part of the salary schedule in 
section 101 of the District of Columbia Police 
and Firemen’s Salary Act of 1958 (72 Stat. 
480), as amended (Sec. 4-823, et seq., D.C. 
Code, 1961 edition) relating to the compen- 
sation of the Fire Chief and Chief of Police, 
which reads: 


$17,800 | $18, 200 $18,600 | $19, 000“ 
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Mr. OLSEN of Montana (interrupting 
the reading of the amendment). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the reading of the amendment be 
dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

Mr. STINSON. Mr. 
object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. OLSEN] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. DULEKI. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Chairman, I call 
your attention to a most regrettable 
oversight in H.R. 8986. I refer to the 
omission from either level II or level III 
in section 303, of the position of Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. Under 
the bill in its present form, the highest 
salary that the President could assign 
this position is level IV. Considering the 
positions listed in level Il—and espe- 
cially those shown in level III—this is 
not only a substantial demotion for this 
position, but a gross underestimate of 
the importance of the tax agency along- 
side the positions which the bill ap- 
proves for higher levels. 

Under the Executive Pay Act of 1956, 
in section 104(a), the position of Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue was shown 
at No. 1 in a salary range providing for 
a total of 20 positions. Eighteen of these 
positions—now paid on the same basis 
as the Commissioner—are assigned 
either to level II or level III of the pro- 
posed Federal Executive Salary Sched- 
ule. It was the judgment of Congress 
in 1956 that the position of Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue should be 
numbered among the most important 
and most difficult in the Federal Estab- 
lishment. In my present judgment, the 
Commissioner’s position should be main- 
tained in this same leading category. 
I am strengthened in my conviction by 
the fact that at level III in the bill pres- 
ently before us there can be identified 
17 positions which hitherto have been 
paid at lower rates than the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Surely, it 
was never intended that these jobs were 
to be considered of superior scope and 
importance than the IRS position. But 
that is precisely what will come about 
unless the Commissioner’s position is 
rightly restored to the relationship it 
had with the other positions under the 
1956 Executive Pay Act. 

Relative size and importance of agen- 
cies should have been given some consid- 
eration in the assignment of an appro- 
priate salary level for the IRS position. 
In this connection, I note that the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue heads an 
organization fully 2% times as large as 


Chairman, I 
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the largest of the agency head positions 
listed in level II. Moreover, level II in- 
cludes both autonomous and semi- 
autonomous agencies, the latter repre- 
sented by the Administrator, Agency for 
International Development, a constituent 
bureau of the State Department. By the 
same reasoning that places this position 
in level II, it is my firm belief that the 
IRS position is no less than a level III 
job. This semiautonomous status of the 
Internal Revenue Service within the 
Treasury Department has been recog- 
nized in an interesting fashion by a 
White House document. In 1955, For- 
eign Operations Administration—one of 
the predecessors of the Agency for Inter- 
national Development—was changed by 
Executive Order No. 10610 from an inde- 
pendent agency to a part of the State 
Department. President Eisenhower at 
that time explained that the foreign aid 
agency would function within the De- 
partment of State in the same manner 
as Internal Revenue within the Treasury 
Department; that is, with internal au- 
tonomy for its operations, but subject to 
policy control and coordination by the 
Department. 

The Administrator of the Agency for 
International Development within State 
Department like the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue within Treasury Depart- 
ment, still operates with “superbureau” 
status. Since the H.R. 8986 recognizes 
level II for the AID job, I ask that no 
less than level III recognition be ex- 
tended to the position of Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. 

PROPOSED PAY STATUS OF COMMISSIONER OF 
INTERNAL REVENUE 


This paper discusses the downward re- 
vision in the relative executive pay level 
of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
as proposed in H.R. 8986. 

First. The attached memorandum sets 
forth the effect of the bill on the relative 
ranking of the Commissioner within the 
executive branch. 

Second. The relation of the Commis- 
sioner within the Treasury. 

The positions of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and of the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue are relatively constant 
combinations of the duties and responsi- 
bilities, largely determined by statutory 
guidelines. On the other hand, the du- 
ties of the Under Secretaries and Assist- 
ant Secretaries of the Treasury are de- 
termined from time to time at the dis- 
cretion of the particular Secretary at 
the time. Delegations of authority flow 
from the Secretary to the Commissioner, 
and not from the Under Secretary. At 
various times the Commissioner has re- 
ported direct to the Secretary, or through 
an Assistant, and, currently, through 
the Under Secretary. In job evaluation 
terms, the Commissioner's supervisor is 
the Secretary, with the Under Secretary 
as his assistant for this purpose, among 
others, considered as a single supervisory 
combination. This is at a high level, an 
instance of a position of Assistant 
Chief—here, the Under Secretary—not 
necessarily a grade higher than a prin- 
cipal subordinate of their Chief, even 
though the subordinate reports through 
the Assistant Chief. 

Again in job evaluation terms, a com- 
parison of the positions of the Commis- 
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sioner and the Under Secretary confirms 
that they are substantially equivalent, 
all factors being considered, even though 
one is higher in hierarchical rank. The 
public identification and management 
responsibility of the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue for the operations of the 
Service, involve the tremendous magni- 
tude of its internal progaming and its 
nationwide external relations, compen- 
sate for the higher policy coordination 
responsibilities and superior hierarchical 
authority of the Under Secretary, so 
that the two positions present differing 
but equal “factor profiles’; each is 
strong in different respects or factors, 
and equal compensation for the two posi- 
tions is therefore not inappropriate. 

Third. Special status of the Internal 
Revenue Service within the Treasury De- 
partment. 

Following the reorganization of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service in 1952, the prin- 
ciple was established by the Treasury 
that supervision of the Service by the 
Secretary and his office should be for pol- 
icy control and coordination only. De- 
tails of tax administration and opera- 
tions are left to the Commissioner and 
the Service, in order to insure public con- 
fidence in the integrity and impartiality 
of the tax system. 

The special status of the Internal Rev- 
enue Service within the Treasury De- 
partment has been recognized in an in- 
teresting fashion in a White House doc- 
ument. In 1955 Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration—the predecessor of AID— 
was changed by a reorganization order 
from an independent agency to a part of 
the Department of State—as Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration. 
President Eisenhower at that time ex- 
plained that the foreign aid agency 
would function within the Department 
of State in the same manner as Internal 
Revenue within the Treasury Depart- 
ment, that is, with internal autonomy 
for its operations, but subject to policy 
coordination and control by the Depart- 
ment. 

It should be noted in this connection 
that the Administrator of AID—still op- 
erating with “super-bureau” status with- 
in State, as the successor to Foreign Op- 
erations Administration and ICA—is in 
level IT in the proposed Federal Execu- 
tive Pay Act, along with the Under Sec- 
retary of State. A pay status for the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue of at 
least level III is certainly appropriate, to 
give similar treatment with this parallel 
“superbureau” organization. 

EFFECT or H.R. 8986 ON THE RELATIVE RANK- 
ING OF THE COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REv- 
ENUE IN THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH 
H.R. 8986 was introduced by Congressman 

Morrison on October 30, 1963, and approved 
by the House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee on November 13, 1963. It pro- 
vides, in effect, for fixing of the salary for 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue in a 
manner which seems completely inconsistent 
with prior statutes, and inequitable with 
respect to the relative scope of authority and 
responsibility of other positions covered by 
the bill. 

Section 104(a) of the Federal Executive 
Pay Act of 1956, as amended (5USC2203), 
placed the position of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue as No. 1, in a salary 
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range providing for a total of 20 positions, 
as follows: 

1. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

2. Director of Central Intelligence. 

3. Director of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. 

4. Administrator of the Small Business 
Administration. 

5. Administrator of General Services. 

6. Administrator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. 

7. Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. 

8. Director of the International Coopera- 
tion Administration (now Agency for Inter- 
national Development). 

9. Director of the U.S. Information Agency. 

10. Governor of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration. 

11. President of the Export-Import Bank 
of Washington. 

12. Under Secretary of the Treasury. 

13. Under Secretary of the Treasury for 
Monetary Affairs. 

14. Deputy Postmaster General. 

15. Under Secretary of the Interior. 

16. Under Secretary of Agriculture. 

17. Under Secretary of Commerce. 

18. Under Secretary of Commerce for 
Transportation. 

19. Under Secretary of Labor. 

20. Under Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

In H.R. 8986, nearly all of these positions 
now paid on the same basis as the position 
of Commissioner of Internal Revenue are 
assigned either to level II or to level III of 
the proposed executive pay scale, for which 
rates of $32,500 and $30,500, respectively, are 
provided. The highest possible salary which 
the President could assign to the position of 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue under 
H.R. 8986 would be $29,500, i.e., level IV. The 
only other Executive Pay Act positions now 
paid at the same rate as the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, which are not provided 
for in the listings of level II or level III of 
H.R. 8986, are the Governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration (an agency with 239 
employees) and the President of the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington (an agency with 
275 employees). The Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue is responsible for the manage- 
ment of an agency with over 60,000 em- 
ployees, located at more than 1,000 posts of 
duty throughout all of the 50 States and in 
a number of foreign countries. Also the 
Commissioner is concerned with directing the 
administration and enforcement of the tax 
laws of the United States, which directly and 
indirectly affect each and every citizen, the 
economy, including the complete range of 
business enterprise from the very smallest 
businessman to the giant corporations, and 
the collection of over $100 billion in taxes. 
He is also concerned with directing the en- 
forcement of the laws and regulations gov- 
erning the alcohol and tobacco .industries. 


Size of agency 
Positions listed in level II of H.R. 
8986 which are not considered 
to have responsibilities greater 
than those of the Commis- 
sioner are: 
Administrator of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Admin- 


T 25,828 
Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation 14, 014 


Director of the U.S, Arms Control 


and Disarmament Agency 188 
Administrator for International 

Development 16, 304 
Director of the U.S. Information 

w ee See aE *11, 450 


Chairman, Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System 
(not available*). 
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Size of agency 


Positions listed in level III of H.R. 
8986 which are not considered 
to have responsibilities greater 
than those of the Commis- 


sioner are: 
Administrator of Federal Avia- 

tion Agency. 45, 863 
Administrator of General Serv- 

ices Administration 32, 001 
Administrator of Small Business 

Administration 3, 180 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy 

Commission 6, 953 
Deputy Administrator of National 

Aeronautics and Space Agency. 25, 828 
Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 

CC ATA 173, 411 
Administrator of the Housing 

and Home Finance Agency 13, 626 
Director of Central Intelligence 

(not available’). 
Chairman of Civil Aeronautics 

Bo Ss A *831 
Chairman of Federal Communi- 

cations Commission *1,435 
Chairman of Federal Deposit In- 

surance Corporation *1, 236 
Chairman of Federal Home Loan 

BEBE Bosra ose oo sc. E T *1,194 
Chairman of Federal Maritime 

. ee eee ee *196 
Chairman of Federal Power Com- 

PPP SSPE A OU yee es *1, 034 
Chairman of Interstate Com- 

merce Commission *2, 410 
Chairman, U.S. Civil Service 

Commission 4. 146 
Chairman of Securities Exchange 

Commision nn 1.405 
Chairman of National Labor Re- 

lations Board 2, 056 
Chairman of Tennessee Valley 

7. er 18. 025 
Director of Office of Emergency 

A T 454 
Director of Medicine and Surgery 

CTT 831 
Note.—Of the positions listed above, 


which would go to salaries higher than the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue under 
H.R. 8986, many now actually receive a lesser 
salary than the Commissioner, under the 
present Executive Pay Act. Positions now 
paid at lower rates, which would go to level 
III (above the Commissioner), and, in one 
case, to level II, are those marked with an 
asterisk(*) i.e, a majority of those listed. 
(Positions marked have same salary as 
Commissioner at present.) 


The proposed salary alinement, with a 
substantial demotion in relative ranking for 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, looks 
like an underestimation of the importance 
of the tax agency and the Commissioner’s 
position. There may also be a possible mis- 
understanding of the special status of the 
Internal Revenue Service within the Treas- 
ury Department, so that it is not “just an- 
other bureau,” as its equality in salary with 
the Under Secretary, for the past 7 years, 
partially demonstrates. The Commissioner’s 
salary should be continued on a par with 
others of equal importance, as measured by 
the Congress, not less than level III. On no 
account should this position be relegated to 
a level below so many other executive posi- 
tions now paid at lesser rates, and with much 
less substantial duties and responsibilities. 

In summary, level II in H.R. 8986 now has 
nine positions, whose current salaries range 
from $22,500 to $20,500, as compared to 
$21,000 for the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. (These nine include one now paid 
at the same rate as the Commissioner, and 
one now paid at a lower rate.) Level III has 
42 positions, whose current salaries range 
from $25,000 to $20,000, including 9 higher, 
16 at the Commissioner’s present rate 
($21,000), and 17 hitherto at lower rates 
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($20,500 and $20,000) than the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. 


AMENDMENT BY MR. OLSEN OF MONTANA TO 
TITLE III OF H.R. 8986, RELATING TO CERTAIN 
OFFICIALS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, IN- 
CLUDING JUDGES OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA COURTS 
Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Chair- 

man, the primary purpose of this amend- 

ment is to provide appropriate adjust- 
ments in compensation for the judges of 
the courts of the District of Columbia. 

The amendment, also, will adjust the 

compensation of the Superintendent of 

Schools and the Deputy Superintendent, 

the Police and Fire Chiefs, and make a 

better alinement for the salaries of the 

members of the Board of Commissioners. 

During the deliberations by the com- 
mittee on H R. 8986, it was called to our 
attention that no provision was made for 
adjusting the compensation of any offi- 
cials of the District of Columbia. A rec- 
ommendation was made in committee 
concerning the members of the Board of 
Commissioners. Subsequently, it was 
brought to my attention that adjust- 
ments, also, should be included for the 
judges of the District courts, the Super- 
intendent of Schools, and the Police 
Chief and Fire Chief. 

This proposal has the approval of our 
colleague, the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. MeMrLLAN I, chairman of 
the District of Columbia Committee, and 
several other members of the committee. 

My amendment includes the president 
of the Board of Commissioners and the 
two Commissioners. It also includes the 
chief judge and 2 associate judges of the 
District of Columbia Court of Appeals, 
the chief judge and 15 associate judges 
of the District of Columbia court of gen- 
eral sessions, the chief judge and 2 asso- 
ciate judges of the District of Columbia 
Juvenile Court, the judge of the District 
of Columbia Tax Court, the Superin- 
tendent and Deputy Superintendent of 
Schools of the District of Columbia, and 
the Police Chief and Fire Chief. 


Cost of Amendment for District of Columbia 
Officials 


Commissioners 


228, 500 


Mr. MORRISON. In other words, this 
is done with the approval and on request 
of the chairman of the House Committee 
on the District of Columbia, Mr. Mc- 
MILLAN, the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina, and is comparable to all other salary 
increase requests in the executive portion 
of the bill? 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. O'NEILL. I want to ask the 
chairman of the committee a question. 
Would the gentleman tell the House at 
what level the U.S. Board of Parole 
would be compensated? This Board isa 
regulatory quasi-judicial board which 
exercises the sentencing function under 
the indeterminate sentence law. They 
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are Presidential appointees who deter- 
mine the length of sentences of the Fed- 
eral prison population. 

Mr. MORRISON. They are in the 
Classification Act, and they will get a 
proportionate increase in pay to every- 
one in a similar position. 

Mr. O'NEILL. I merely ask this ques- 
tion to spell it out in the RECORD. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, so far 
as the committee members on this side 
are concerned we accept the gentleman’s 
amendment. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. I yield to 
the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Is it not 
correct that the Classification Act or the 
rank-and-file employees of the District 
of Columbia are covered automatically; 
they are included in this bill and always 
are included in the Classification Act as 
voted by our committee? 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. The gentle- 
man from Virginia is correct. All of the 
rank-and-file employees of the District 
of Columbia are within the Classification 
Act. We have already passed that sec- 
tion of the bill here today. This has to 
do with supervisory officers who have 
to be specifically taken care of by this 
amendment. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. As the 
gentleman has pointed out this has the 
approval of the chairman and the ma- 
jority of the members of the House Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Yes; and 
by their recommendation. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I suppose this is as 
good a time as any to discuss the recom- 
mittal motion that I shall offer. We 
have in this amendment a perfect ex- 
ample of how, dealing with one section 
at a time or with one category of work- 
ers at a time, we are apt to get it al- 
together out. of kilter. Consequently, 
when it comes down to the recommittal 
motion that I shall make, it will apply 
to titles II, III, and IV where salary 
increases go as high as approximately 
$10,000. 

My amendment will put a ceiling on 
these raises of $7,500. In every case the 
salary of people will be adjusted up or 
down from the figure of $30,000. Mem- 
bers of Congress and District Judges 
would, under that amendment if it pass, 
be at $30,000. All the other positions 
which are presently below the pay of 
Members of Congress will be that much 
reduced. Jobs which carry higher sal- 
aries such as circuit judges, Supreme 
Court Judges, will be higher. That mo- 
tion will have to affect this amendment 
as well so that these increases will be 
scaled down. 

We have, for example, to start with, 
the President of the Board of Commis- 
sioners and two Commissioners. The 
President’s salary is raised to $29,500. 
The two Commissioners’ salaries are 
raised to $29,000. So I hope that by 
cutting back these titles, II, III, and IV. 
and doing it in a lump operation, we 
can put everything in progression and 
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keep everything in balance and thus 
eliminate any inequities. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORBETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. KYL. In other words, under the 
motion to recommit to which the gentle- 
man has referred, the increases are set at 
$7,500 instead of $10,000 in a certain 
category. A person voting for the mo- 
tion to recommit is voting to increase the 
salary of a Member of Congress by 
$7,500. If he votes against the motion 
to recommit, that is in effect a vote for 
an increase of $10,000. I should like 
to inform the gentleman that I shall vote 
against the motion to recommit because 
I intend to vote against the entire bill. 

Mr. CORBETT. That is the gentle- 
man’s prerogative. A person may vote 
for or against a motion to recommit or 
for or against final passage. That is his 
prerogative which he has always had. I 
feel that on the basis of such informa- 
tion as I can secure that is what the 
other body is apt to do. I do not see 
why we need to do something contrary 
here. 

Mr. Chairman, I understand fully that 
we do not need to be governed by that, 
but these are a part of the possible facts 
of life. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CORBETT. Yes. 

Mr. KYL. There is also the possi- 
bility that regardless of what action is 
taken on this motion to recommit, the 
other body can take whatever action it 
desires. If it accepts the action of the 
House, we will need no conference and 
the bill is approved without any further 
action on the part of the House. 

Mr. CORBETT. I might say to the 
gentleman that we did make numerous 
requests to persons who might be han- 
dling this bill in the other body. We re- 
quested meetings with them, but they 
have not been held. 

Therefore, the gentleman can be sure, 
as he points out, that the other body is 
certainly going to act independently of 
what we might do. But, in any event, 
I did want to explain this and I did not 
want to catch anyone by surprise with 
the motion to recommit. I am certainly 
going to offer it in the sincere hope that 
it does prevail. 

Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Chairman, 
I am against a pay raise for Congress- 
men at either $32,500 or $30,000. So that 
no one will construe that I am in fact for 
a raise at either level. I wish to asso- 
ciate myself with the remarks of the 
gentleman from Iowa and to inform my 
colleagues I shall vote against the mo- 
tion to recommit. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may have the at- 
tention of the gentleman from Montana 
[Mr. OLSEN] who offered this amend- 
ment, do I understand that some of these 
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pay raises—vwell, let me just take the 
Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia—what are they presently paid and 
to what figure would they be increased? 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. If the gentle- 
man will yield, the present salary of the 
President and the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia is $19,000. The bill 
would raise the President to $29,500 and 
would raise the two members of the Com- 
mission to $29,000. 

Mr. GROSS. To $29,000? 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. From a present salary of 
$19,000? 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. That is 
what I said. 

Mr. GROSS. That is a pretty good 
pay increase for a member of a city 
council. We do not do that well in 
Waterloo, Iowa. Perhaps we are old- 
fashioned. 

I want the Members of this House to 
understand this: that as far as I know— 
and I attended most of the sessions 
of the committee in the hearings on this 
bill—there was no testimony taken in 
justification for the amendment that the 
gentleman from Montana has just 
offered. There was not one word of 
testimony before the committee in justi- 
fication for these pay increases. If Iam 
wrong, please correct me. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; I yield to my friend 
from Michigan. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Might I suggest to 
the gentleman that the reason they do 
not have this kind of a pay scale in Wa- 
terloo, Iowa, is because they may have 
more responsible members of the city 
council there than they have in this 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. The gentleman is 
a member of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and it is my under- 
standing that there has been no hearing 
before that committee. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. That is right. I 
have been a member of that committee 
and I do not remember ever hearing that 
matter discussed in the committee in any 
manner, nor have I heard it discussed 
elsewhere. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Iam not familiar with 
the efficiency of the commissioners or 
other people in the home city or State 
of the gentleman from Iowa, but I am 
familiar with the workings of the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia. 
I am also familiar with the workings of 
many officials in the Northeast and 
throughout the metropolitan areas. I 
would say to the gentleman from Iowa 
that they work effectively. They are 
hardly all bad and in many instances 
they are terribly underpaid. 

Mr. GROSS. That is the opinion of 
the gentleman from Connecticut. I re- 
fuse to yield further. The gentleman 
can obtain time. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. GROSS. Yes, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arizona. 

Mr. UDALL. I came prepared and I 
have been waiting for 2 days to use these 
figures. The head of the University 
Hospital in Iowa makes $30,000. The 
president of your State university makes 
$26,000—your two universities—and the 
Director of Mental Health in Iowa is 
paid $25,000. 

Mr. GROSS. I thought we were talk- 
ing about the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the nominal city 
council of the District of Columbia. 

While the gentleman from Arizona is 
on his feet does he have a run-down on 
the salaries paid the State and muni- 
cipal officials in the State of Arizona? 

I understand that they are not too 
high. 

Mr. UDALL. The Governor of Ari- 
zona makes the same salary you and I 
do, the superintendent of schools of my 
hometown makes $6,000 more. 

Mr. GROSS. Go on through the list 
of your State officials. I imagine they 
are comparable to what they are in the 
State of Iowa. 

Mr. UDALL. Yes. You get what you 
pay for. 

Mr. GROSS. For the information of 
those who are so gleeful and have such 
a proclivity for spending the taxpayers’ 
money, may I say that in the State of 
Iowa we have no bonded debt, Our 
constitution prohibits bonded debt in 
the name of the State of Iowa except 
for $200,000 or $300,000. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman, 
who is a pretty good spender in his own 
right of the taxpayers’ money, think he 
can make a contribution at this time? 

Mr. HAYS. I just wanted to tell the 
gentleman we had no bonded debt in 
Ohio until a Republican Governor came 
into office a few years ago. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Show me a State that 
is not in debt, and I will show you a 
State that does not take care of its men- 
tally retarded or its aged. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. OLSEN]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. OLsEN of Mon- 
tana), there were—ayes 115, noes 138. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. CUNNINGHAM 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 
On page 41, strike out line 11 and all that 
follows down through the period in line 22 
on page 72. 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
I tried to eliminate title II because I am 
opposed to raising my salary and because 
I felt that titles II. III, and IV did not 
properly belong in a bill from the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service 
and that the subject matter of titles II. 
III, and IV had not been so considered by 
that committee in prior years. I know 
for a fact that the legislative, executive, 
and judicial salary schedules in the bill 
were not developed within the committee 
but from an outside source. Again, I will 
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say I do not pretend to tell any Mem- 
ber of this body what to do, but I think 
the legislative, executive, and judicial 
salaries should be divorced from title I, 
which the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service has traditionally handled. 
I do not believe any of us on the com- 
mittee know where these figures that are 
in the bill were developed as far as title 
III is concerned. Just now we had an 
amendment to drastically rewrite the 
salary figures in title III. I doubt wheth- 
er very many members of the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service, certainly 
on my side of the aisle, know where these 
figures came from. So my amendment 
is to strike title III for the reasons stated. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, we have already plowed 
this ground on title II and determined to 
leave title II in the bill. Very shortly 
we shall have an opportunity to pass on 
this bill and vote it up or down. But 
we ought to have a logical bill with cor- 
related pay schedules for the executive, 
judicial, and legislative branches. If 
you pass this bill without any of these 
titles you will have a bobtailed bill which 
would have something for the classified 
employees and the legislative branch but 
nothing for the Federal executives and 
the judiciary. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I support this amend- 
ment for another reason. I ask you to 
turn to page 46 of the bill. There you 
will find the provisions which I previ- 
ously designated as the Presidential re- 
ward and punishment section. In other 
words, the President can move salaries 
up and down between $26,500 and $29,- 
500. He can play them up and down the 
string as he sees fit, as he deems appro- 
priate. On page 46, beginning in line 
6 and running down through line 2 on 
page 47, this language ought to be 
stricken. This title of the bill ought to 
be stricken with that language in it. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I direct attention 
particularly to line 9 on page 46, by virtue 
of which members of regulatory boards 
and commissions are included in this 
discretionary authority given the Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. GROSS. To raise and lower sal- 
aries at his pleasure. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of statements 
made earlier by the gentleman from Iowa 
Mr. Gross] and the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. JouHansen], I should like 
to ask a question of the gentleman from 
Arizona [Mr. UpAaLL] or the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Morrison]. As I 
understand it, the salaries of the Chair- 
men of such independent boards and 
agencies as the National Labor Relations 
Board and the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve are fixed by the terms 
of this bill. However, the salaries of the 
other members of such independent 
boards and agencies are not fixed by this 
bill; instead the bill would delegate au- 
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thority to the President “from time to 
time” to fix their salaries within certain 
limits. The language on page 46, begin- 
ning on line 6, indicates certain guide- 
lines which refer to regulatory boards 
and commissions; however, it is not clear 
that this language limits the discretion 
otherwise given to the President. Ac- 
cordingly, I should like to ask whether it 
is true, as stated previously, that the 
President could change the salaries from 
time to time of members of such inde- 
pendent boards as the NLRB? Iam glad 
to yield to the gentleman from Arizona 
because I think we should have the an- 
swer to that inquiry. 

Mr. UDALL. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s concern, and there has been some 
very serious concern on the part of many 
Members about this feature of the bill. 
This was touched on yesterday by the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. WALL- 
HAUSER]. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I am sorry that I 
did not have the opportunity to hear 
the gentleman's speech on yesterday. 

Mr. UDALL. It is in the Recorp and 
he made a very good explanation. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. May I ask, what did 
he say? 

Mr. UDALL. To answer your ques- 
tion specifically, the President would 
have some discretion; he could put mem- 
bers of the commissions that you refer 
to as I read the bill in level 4, 5, or 6. 
He has made it very clear, or the Civil 
Service Commission and the Budget Bu- 
reau who conducted these studies and 
through this bill make it very clear, that 
the major regulatory agency members 
are to go in level 4. There is no argu- 
ment about it. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. But if the President— 
and I do not refer to any particular Pres- 
ident because my concern would be the 
same regardless of who the President 
might be or to which party he belonged— 
if the President should not like the de- 
cisions of the National Labor Relations 
Board, and if he were of a mind to do 
so, then he could reduce the salaries of 
members of the NLRB; is that a cor- 
rect interpretation under this bill? 

Mr. UDALL. Theoretically he could 
do so, but if any President ever does, I 
will join with the gentleman to take 
some action. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. But I do not know 
why in the world we would want to give 
a President that discretion in view of 
the fact that such agencies and commis- 
sions are supposed to be independent 
quasi-judicial bodies? 

Mr. UDALL. This is a discretion be- 
tween $26,500 and $29,000. It is a very 
limited discretion. Because the trouble 
has been, just like you have 20 commit- 
tees of the House and Senate and each 
one has their favorite agency or agen- 
cies, and there are 50 pages of salary 
legislation fixing the salaries of the 
various regulatory commissions, and 
there has been no coordination. This 
is finally the first time in the history of 
the Civil Service Commission and the 
Bureau of the Budget working through 
our committee that we have tried to 
draw up a structure to add some flexi- 
bility and make sense as between all 
these different agencies. 
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Mr. GRIFFIN. It would seem to me 
that we could say very simply that mem- 
bers of such agencies as the NLRB, the 
ICC, and other regulatory boards and 
commissions with quasi-judicial func- 
tions should be paid $500 or $1,000 a 
year less than the chairman of the board 
or commission, whose salary is fixed by 
this bill. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? : 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CORBETT. Just as a matter of 
information, this flexibility was written 
into the law because it does conform to 
what is the law at the present time. 
The Civil Service Commission has the 
right to change the titles and the com- 
pensation and job descriptions for over 
1 million employees. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Does the Commission 
have the authority now to set the salaries 
of members of the NLRB if they do not 
decide cases the way they want them to? 

Mr. CORBETT. Well, when you are 
saying that he is going to change their 
salary if they do not make decisions the 
way they want them to, that is another 
question. However, on these independ- 
ent regulatory agencies, I do not believe 
that fixing their salaries firmly and tak- 
ing that flexibility away from the Exec- 
utive would be a good thing. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I wonder if, as a mat- 
ter of law, the Civil Service Commission 
can now set the salaries of members of 
regulatory agencies with quasi-judicial 
authority. 

Mr. CORBETT. I do not believe they 
have that authority. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I believe that such sal- 
aries are fixed by law, and if they are not, 
they should be. 

Mr. CORBETT. I think we can agree 
with the gentleman, if he can find some 
way to write an amendment which would 
still preserve the flexibility of the Execu- 
tive. Or else leave these things under 
its present authority. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in complete agree- 
ment with the amendments being offered 
by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
CUNNINGHAM], a member of the commit- 
tee which has had this bill under con- 
sideration. The Cunningham amend- 
ments will strike titles II, III, and IV 
from the bill. Title I includes salary 
increases for Members of Congress and 
legislative employees. Title III includes 
Salary increases for members of the 
Cabinet and other top salaried positions 
in the executive branch of Government. 
Title IV includes salary increases for 
members of the Supreme Court and 
other Federal judges. 

I oppose any increase in salaries for 
the offices covered by these three titles, 
and particularly increases for Members 
of Congress. I believe that salaries for 
some positions in the Federal service are 
too low but they certainly are not those 
covered by titles II, III, and IV of this 
bill. 

I feel it is a real privilege and an 
honor to represent the people of the 
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Fifth Congressional District of Ohio. 
These fine people first elected me to Con- 
gress in 1958 and at that time, I knew 
what the salary would be during my 
tenure of service, I entered into the 
service completely satisfied with that 
salary and I'm still satisfied with it. As 
one Member of Congress, I want no 
change in my salary and intend to vote 
against this bill if the Cunningham 
amendments are not adopted deleting 
these proposed increases. A $10,000-a- 
year increase in salary is ridiculous at 
any time and certainly at a time when 
we are attempting to reduce taxes and 
balance the budget. According to the 
1960 census, 66,462 of the 75,026 fami- 
lies in my district had incomes less than 
$10,000 per year. To be a party to any 
effort to increase my salary by more 
than the incomes of these 66,462 fami- 
lies would be unconscionable. 

The . The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Nebraska Mr. CUNNINGHAM]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. STINSON) there 
were—ayes 50, noes 142. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE IV—FEDERAL JUDICIAL SALARIES 

Sec. 401. This title may be cited as the 
“Federal Judicial Salary Act of 1963". 

Sec. 402. (a) The rates of basic compensa- 
tion of officers and employees in or under 
the judicial branch of the Government 
whose rates of compensation are fixed by or 
pursuant to paragraph (2) of subdivision a 
of section 62 of the Bankruptcy Act (11 
U.S.C. 102(a) (2)), section 3656 of title 18 of 
the United States Code, the third sentence 
of section 603, section 604(a) (5), or sections 
672 to 675, inclusive, of title 28 of the United 
States Code, are hereby increased by amounts 
which reflect the respective applicable in- 
creases provided by title I of this Act in cor- 
responding rates of compensation for of- 
ficers and employees subject to the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949, as amended. 

(b) The limitations provided by applicable 
law on the effective date of this Act with 
respect to the aggregate salaries payable to 
secretaries and law clerks of circuit and dis- 
trict judges are hereby increased by amounts 
which reflect the respective applicable in- 
creases provided by title I of this Act in cor- 
responding rates of compensation for of- 
ficers and employees subject to the Classifi- 
cation Act of 1949, as amended. 

(c) Section 753(e) of title 28, United States 
Code (relating to the compensation of court 
reporters for district courts), is amended by 
striking out the existing salary limitation 
contained therein and inserting a new lim- 
itation which reflects the tive appli- 
cable increases provided by title I of this 
Act in corresponding rates of compensation 
for officers and employees subject to the Clas- 
sification Act of 1949, as amended. 

(d) Section 40a of the Bankruptcy Act 
(11 U.S.C. 68(a)), relating to the compensa- 
tion of full-time and part-time referees in 
bankruptcy, is amended by striking out the 
existing compensation limitations contained 
therein and inserting new limitations of 
“$24,000” and “$12,000”, respectively. 

Sec. 403. (a) Section 5 of title 28, United 
States Code, relating to the salaries of the 
Chief Justice of the United States and of 
the Associate Justices of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, is amended by striking 
out “$35,500” and substituting therefor 845. 
500“, and by striking out 835,000“ and sub- 
stituting therefor “$45,000”. 
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(b) Section 44(d) of title 28, United States 
Code, relating to circuit judges, is amend- 
ed by striking out “$25,500” and substitut- 
ing therefor “$35,500”. 

(c) Section 135 of title 28, United States 
Code, relating to district judges, is amended 
by striking out “$22,500” and substituting 
therefor “$32,500”, and by striking out 823. 
000” and substituting therefor “$33,000”. 

(d) Section 173 of title 28, United States 
Code, relating to judges of the Court of 
Claims, is amended by striking out 825,500“ 
and substituting therefor “$35,500”. 

(e) Section 213 of title 28, United States 
Code, relating to judges of the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals, is amended by 
striking out “$25,500” and substituting there- 
for “$35,500”. 

(f) Section 252 of title 28, United States 
Code, relating to judges of the Customs 
Court, is amended by striking out “$22,500” 
and substituting therefor “$32,500”. 

(g) The first paragraph of section 603 of 
title 28, United States Code, relating to the 
compensation of the Director and the Dep- 
uty Director of the Administrative Office of 
the United States Courts, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“The Director shall receive a salary of 
$29,500 a year. The Deputy Director shall 
receive a salary of $28,0C0 a year.” 

(h) Subsection (b) of section 792 of title 
28, United States Code, relating to the com- 
pensation of commissioners of the Court of 
Claims, is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Each commissioner shall receive basic 
compensation at the rate of $28,000 a year, 
and also all necessary traveling expenses and 
a per diem allowance as provided in the Trav- 
el Expense Act of 1949, as amended, while 
traveling on official business and away from 
Washington, District of Columbia.” 

(i) Section 7443 (c) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 (68A Stat. 879), as amend- 
ed, relating to judges of the Tax Court of 
the United States, is further amended by 
striking out “$22,500” and substituting there- 
for “$32,500”. 

(j) Section 867 of title 10, United States 
Code, relating to judges of the Court of Mili- 
tary Appeals, is amended by striking out 
“$25,500” and substituting therefor “$35,- 
500”. 

Mr. MORRISON (interrupting the 
reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered 
as read and open for amendment at any 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The remainder of 
the bill? 

Mr. MORRISON. Yes, the remainder 
of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I object. 
I will not object if the gentleman will 
limit the request to the title. 

Mr. MORRISON. There are only two 
more titles, title IV and title V. 

Mr. GROSS. We have been dealing 
with each title. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent, then, that title 
IV be considered as read and open for 
amendment at any point. 

Mr.GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, would that pre- 
clude the offering of an amendment to 
title III? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
state that title III has been passed and 
title IV is being considered at the pres- 
ent time. The request applies to title IV. 
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Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Louisiana? 
There was no objection. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. OLSEN OF 
MONTANA 
Mr. OLSEN of Montana. 
man, I offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. OLSEN of Mon- 
tana: On page 72, line 25, strike out “1963” 
and insert in lieu thereof 1964“. 


Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is merely a clarifying amend- 
ment, so that the title will be properly 
titled for 1964. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Montana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. CUNNINGHAM 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 
On page 72, strike out line 23 and all that 
follows down through the period in line 6 on 
page 76. 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman 
and members of the committee, this 
amendment would strike out title IV. 

At the beginning, when I started to 
talk about this subject, I said that postal 
and classified people, in my view should 
be divorced from the legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial, because the last three 
categories have never come before our 
committee and have never been given 
serious consideration. I do not yet know 
where those salary figures came from. 

I believe that title IV ought to go to 
the Judiciary Committee, which knows 
the problems and needs of the judiciary. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that my amend- 
ment be adopted. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

We have tentatively agreed to title II. 
to cover the legislative. We have tenta- 
tively agreed to title III, to cover the 
executive. Now we are on title IV, and 
the gentleman’s amendment would strike 
it out. 

If we are going to have to increase it, 
I hope the salaries will be related to 
each other and to all three branches of 
the Government. 

I ask the amendment be defeated. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CORBETT. I would like to ask 
the gentleman if the folks on your side 
would not agree by unanimous consent 
to allow for the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. GRIFFIN] to go back to title III 
to offer an amendment dealing with the 
regulatory bodies. It would only take a 
couple of minutes. 

Mr. UDALL. I would have no objec- 
tion on my part. 

Mr. CORBETT. As soon as this 
amendment is disposed of we will seek 
& unanimous consent agreement on that. 

Mr. UDALL. All right. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, we have come down to 
title IV, which deals with the salaries of 


Mr. Chair- 
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Federal judges, including the Justices of 
the Supreme Court. I can think of no 
Federal employees that need a salary in- 
crease less than the Justices of the Su- 
preme Court and the Federal judges of 
this country. As Members well know, 
they hold lifetime appointments and 
they contribute not one dime to their 
retirements, which are the most liberal 
that could be devised. Here it is pro- 
posed to raise the salaries of the Justices 
of the Supreme Court to $45,000 and the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court to 
$45,500. How much further in orbit do 
you want to put this bill? How much 
more do you want to load on the backs 
of the taxpayers of this country? This 
provision of the bill should be defeated. 

I do not want to prolong debate on this 
measure even though there is no $100- 
per-plate fundraising dinner being 
staged in Washington tonight for my 
benefit. I understand there is one and 
it is labeled as a political fund-raising 
dinner, but it is hoped that it will also be 
in the nature of a pay increase victory 
dinner. I hope not, because this entire 
bill ought to be defeated. However, I 
can think of no title in this bill that is 
less worthy of being approved by the 
Congress of the United States at this 
time than this particular title in view 
of the lifetime jobs and the free retire- 
ments that the judges and the justices 
get. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, yesterday I indicated 
I would offer an amendment striking 
title IV, relating to the judiciary. The 
gentleman from Nebraska has now of- 
fered a similar amendment. The gen- 
tleman from Nebraska and I are in 
agreement that this section is a matter 
that should be properly considered by 
the Committee on the Judiciary and 
should be divorced from this bill. 

Again I say, in view of several 
recent decisions by members of the Su- 
preme Court, many of my constituents 
feel that it might be proper that they 
be paying $35,000 a year for the privilege 
of sitting on that Court rather than have 
their salaries raised to $45,000 per year. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to defend our judicial system and the 
Supreme Court. Throughout the his- 
tory of the Nation, our courts have stood 
as bulwarks of individual rights and lib- 
erties. It may truly be said that among 
the heroes of this century are those 
judges and Justices of the Supreme 
Court who have advanced the cause of 
freedom. We should honor and revere 
men such as Judge Learned Hand, Jus- 
tices Holmes and Brandeis and Chief 
Justice Warren. It is they who are the 
spiritual inheritors of the great ideals of 
the Founding Fathers. Their decisions 
have produced some of the shining mo- 
ments in our history. We shall be for- 
ever grateful to them for protecting and 
preserving the rights guaranteed us in 
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the Bill of Rights and the 14th amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

It ill becomes the Members of this 
House to mount scurrilous attacks on the 
courts. It has always been a source of 
pride for Americans that ours is a so- 
ciety founded on the rule of law and re- 
spect for the courts. Some of the very 
Members who have criticized the courts 
today are the very ones who have de- 
nounced certain groups in this country 
for their lack of respect for law and 
order. Their actions here today do not 
contribute to the goal they profess to 
seek, 

In these times it would be a grievous 
error for this House to demean the pres- 
tige of the Federal judiciary by eliminat- 
ing the proposed pay increases for Fed- 
eral judges from this bill. We will 
strengthen the cause of democracy and 
promote the cause of justice and orderly 
government by showing the judges and 
Justices of the Supreme Court the dig- 
nity and admiration due them. Let us 
support the bill as reported by the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question oc- 
curs on the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. CUNNINGHAM]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Stinson) there 
were—ayes 97, noes 130. 

So the amendment was rejected. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. JONES OF 
MISSOURI 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JONES of Mis- 
souri: On page 76, after line 6, add a new 
title to read as follows: 

“TITLE V—WORKING PRESS 


“Sec. 501. Recognizing that the working 
press is grossly underpaid, on and after the 
effective date of this Act, any accredited 
member of the House or Senate Press, Radio, 
or Periodical Gallery, whose salary has not 
been increased by his or her employer by at 
least 44 per centum over what they were re- 
ceiving befo e passage of this Act, shall be 
denied the privileges of the Press Gallery, 
and the privileges of the Press Gallery shall 
be denied to the employees of any employer 
who has failed to comply with the provisions 
of this section.” 


Mr. UDALL. A point of order, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. UDALL. I make the point of order 
against the amendment that it is not 
germane to the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, may I be heard on the point of 
order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear 
the gentleman on the point of order. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, we have now done something for 
all the employees of the Government. 
The working press is a quasi-public body. 
In fact, members of the press are more 
faithful. in their attendance on the 
House even than Members of this body. 
I think they should have consideration 
in this bil] 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. HOLI- 
FIELD). The Chair is prepared to rule. 

The gentleman’s amendment is clear- 
ly not germane to the bill. It applies to 
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a group of people who do not come within 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Therefore the Chair sustains the 
point of order. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, when this amendment 
was first proposed—and I do not claim 
altogether the authorship of it—some- 
body suggested it might be unconstitu- 
tional. I said, Well, I do not think it is 
unconstitutional if we look at it on a 
comparative basis with what we did in 
the civil rights bill last week. There 
we said who a man could hire or fire. 
And we said in other laws how much they 
shall be paid. I think that is the proper 
place to try to increase the pay of the 
press. 

Mr. Chairman, as far as its germane- 
ness is concerned, I might not argue so 
much about that. However, I feel that if 
we are going to take care of the people 
who are employed in the House and in 
the Federal Government and over in 
the Supreme Court and everywhere else 
and give them a raise, I believe these 
people in the Press Gallery ought to have 
a raise. 

Mr. Chairman, I had planned to offer 
an amendment to this amendment and 
I believe the members of the committee 
would have welcomed the opportunity of 
voting for that amendment. Someone 
said: 

I would be in favor of having an increase 
in salary for the Press Gallery if they would 
not ride our elevators to the third floor when 
we have a quorum call and go up to the 
third floor. 


So I was hoping that I could make 
7 kind of an arrangement along that 

e. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, there was an- 
other suggestion to this effect: How 
about all these people who come here 
and go through the torture of listening 
to me and other Members who talk here. 
Perhaps we could do something for them. 
I was preparing to do that when I was 
cut off. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Does the 
gentleman want to get in on this too? 

Mr. HAYS. Yes. The gentleman can 
do something for the people in the gal- 
leries by just sitting down. That will re- 
lieve them. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I thank the 
gentleman for his contribution. I shall 
now resume my seat. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. It was my understanding that 
there was a gentlemen’s agreement that 
we were to return to title III and permit 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
GRIFFIN] to offer an amendment. 

I ask that before title V is taken up 
it be in order that the gentleman from 
Michigan be permitted to offer his 
amendment. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arizona. 

Mr. UDALL. I had indicated in- 
formally that as soon as the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN] could 
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complete compiling his amendment, then 
on whatever title we were proceeding, I 
for one would suggest that we give him 
unanimous consent to return to title III. 
I had understood he was not yet pre- 
pared to offer his amendment. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. If this is the appro- 
priate time, I ask unanimous consent to 
be permitted to offer the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

Mr. MORRISON. I object. We have 
already passed that title. If we con- 
tinue to go back to titles which we have 
passed, we will have to go back to the 
beginning of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is not 
aware of any previous agreement. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, a 

parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN 
will state it. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Am I correct in as- 
suming that an amendment would be in 
order to add a new title after line 6 on 
page 76? 

The CHAIRMAN. It would be at this 
time. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. FINDLEY 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FINDLEY: On 
page 76, after line 6, insert a new title to 
read as follows: 

“TITLE V—EFFECTIVE DATE OF SALARY INCREASES 


“Sec. 501. The authorization for appropri- 
ation for salary increases contained in this 
Act shall not be effective until such time as 
the receipts of the Government for the pre- 
ceding fiscal year have exceeded the expendi- 
tures of the Government for such year, as 
determined by the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget.” 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment would delay the effective 
date of the pay increases until the Fed- 
eral Government has finished a fiscal 
year with a balanced budget. 

It is the most practical and the surest 
way to a balanced budget. 

It will make budget cutters out of all 
Members of Congress, all Cabinet offi- 
cers, almost all top officials in the execu- 
tive department, and all other civilian 
employees of the Federal Establishment. 

Every one of the 2,400,000 Federal em- 
ployees would have a powerful personal 
incentive to cut official spending, elimi- 
nate waste, balance the budget. Each 
nickel saved would bring a pay raise 
that much closer. 

If my amendment is adopted, I freely 
predict that we will have a balanced 
budget next year. The pressure for 
budget cutting will be irresistible. 
Imagine the cumulative effect of 2,400,- 
000 people trying to balance the budget. 
And those, like Members of Congress 
and Cabinet officers who have the great- 
est control over spending policies, would 
have the biggest personal incentive of 
all—$10,000 a year to be exact. 

Let us not kid ourselves. Human na- 
ture being what it is, this amendment 
would make this pay bill a sure-fire way 
to a balanced budget. 

Ways would be found to make big 
cuts in spending, and quick. It would 
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not surprise me if the feverish budget- 
cutting activity which this amendment 
would set in motion might even wash 
away the $10 million deficit predicted 
for this year—notwithstanding the fact 
that the fiscal year is two-thirds gone. 

The budget-cutting incentive of a 
$10,000-a-year pay raise could do won- 
ders. 

It is a simple question of priority. 
Which should come first, a pay raise or 
a balanced budget? 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I think 
everything we are doing here ought to 
lead in the direction of stability. There 
is no point in having a pay raise if in- 
flation comes along and wipes the whole 
thing out like a spring flood. This is a 
very practical amendment, and I shall 
support it. 

Certainly I would gladly vote for this 
bill if it were not for the capacity that we 
have shown to authorize and spend more 
each year than we are taking in. 

It has been but a few days since the 
greatest tax reduction bill in the history 
of the Republic was signed into law. 

This loss of revenue is supposed to be 
compensated for by an increase in all 
commerce—yet we have yet to experience 
that. 

We have seen State governments in- 
crease their tax-take from the common 
purse of the Nation, we have heard our 
labor leaders say they will ask for wage 
raises. 

Nothing is certain except that we can 
expect to continue to be tossed upon the 
stormy waters of instability. 

Yet should the amendment offered by 
my colleague, the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. FINDLEY] to make the enactment of 
this legislation contingent on a balanced 
budget—then I can vote for this meas- 
ure with some assurance. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the balanced budget 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY]. I had 
planned to offer this amendment myself. 
This is just plain, sound economics. 

The amendment: 

The authorization for an appropriation 
contained in this act shall not be effective 
until such time as the receipts of the Gov- 
ernment for the preceding fiscal year have 
exceeded the expenditures of the Govern- 


ment for such year, as determined by the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 


It simply states that we will not spend 
more money until, through economizing, 
we save it, or through increased reve- 
nues, we raise it. With this amendment, 
those who make most of our final deci- 
sions on Federal spending—Representa- 
tives, Senators, Cabinet officers—would 
have a powerful, personal incentive, 
$10,000 a year, to be exact, to eliminate 
waste and cut back on Government 
spending. To lesser degrees, so would 
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all other Federal employees. Each citi- 
zen would help to balance the Federal 
budget, and a balanced budget would be 
the key to higher pay. 

I would very much like to see my civil 
service friends, particularly the hard- 
working, dedicated postal employees, re- 
ceive a pay increase. Our Cabinet officers 
and Members of Congress are, for the 
most part, outstanding, capable execu- 
tives and deserve salaries commensurate 
with their responsibilities. However, at 
a time when our Federal budget is at an 
all-time high, when our deficit is so great, 
and our national debt is greater than 
that of all nations combined, I cannot, in 
good conscience, vote for this all-encom- 
passing pay raise without a balanced na- 
tional budget. 

If we are for economy in Government, 
if we do really want a meaningful tax 
cut, then we should, and must, curb 
spending. Voting ourselves a 40-percent 
salary increase is not frugal or wise at 
this time. I have constantly endeavored 
to vote for responsible fiscal policy. 

Gentlemen, let us stop waste in our 
Government, let us stop giving our hard- 
earned tax dollars away in expensive and 
uncontrollable foreign aid programs. 
Let us get this business of Government 
operating on a sound fiscal basis and bal- 
ance our budget; then we can justify a 
salary increase. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Minois [Mr. 
FINDLEY]. 

The best thing that could possibly hap- 
pen for every American citizen and to 
the generations yet unborn would be a 
balanced budget, hence I strongly sup- 
port. the Findley amendment which 
provides that when the budget is bal- 
anced the provisions of this bill shall 
become effective, but not before. If the 
Findley amendment is approved and this 
bill to raise Federal employees’ and Con- 
gressmen’s wages is made law, I am 
sure every Federal agency head and 
every Congressman would be strong for 
Government economy in order to get the 
pay raises provided in this bill at the 
earliest date possible. 

Mr. Chairman. a balanced U.S. budget 
is a must in order to halt the declining 
purchasing value of everybody’s dollar. 
It would soon more than offset the bene- 
fits in this bill for Federal employees and 
Congressmen, and then we could safely 
pass a big tax reduction bill, one that 
would give great impetus to our entire 
economy. It would impose no great 
hardship on anyone to wait for this pro- 
posed pay raise until the budget is bal- 
anced, and the people’s heavy tax load 
is lightened. 

I hope the Findley amendment will 
be adopted. Without its adoption I can- 
not support this bill. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield.to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to H.R. 
8986 in its present form. 


I yield to the gentle- 
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I have advised every postal employee 
and postmaster who urged me to sup- 
port this bill that I would like to sup- 
port the bill for comparability of postal 
pay. That I have always supported their 
reasonable requests. 

But I cannot in good conscience vote 
for the unreasonable salary increases 
provided for the executive, judicial, and 
congressional branches of Government. 

If the postal pay bill remains a part 
of this omnibus bill, I will accordingly 
vote against this bill. 

The nominal and modest changes in 
this bill by amendment have not changed 
the position I have already announced. 

Because of the persistent and contin- 
uing rumors on the floor that this bill 
will be railroaded through without a 
record vote I voted against the rule to 
express my opposition and resentment. 
I will stand at the demand for a record 
vote to assure every Member the record- 
ing of his vote. 

At a time when we are urging economy 
and a reduction of expenditures in the 
operation of our Government we should 
not be even considering raises of the 
magnitude contained in this bill. 

A tax cut has just been voted—to make 
that worthwhile or meaningful we must 
restrain Government spending and hold 
down costs. 

When we stop borrowing and start 
reducing the national debt, when we put 
our economic house in order, we may 
have justified the discussion of a pay 
raise for the bureaucracy and Members 
of Congress. 

A motion to recommit which makes 
provision for congressional pay raises 
does not remove any objection to this 
bill and I will therefore oppose it as well 
as opposing the bill. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, may I 
say to the gentleman from Illinois that 
the spirit which prompts the offering of 
this amendment is laudable, but I per- 
sonally question the practicality of it. 
Suppose 25 percent of the Government 
employees and 25 percent of the Mem- 
bers of Congress actually and sincerely 
attempted to cut expenditures. Is it the 
gentlemen's intent to penalize the other 
75 percent forevermore and, if we do not 
cut the budget, foreclose them from any 
increase in salary? 

Mr. FINDLEY. That is not antici- 
pated nor suggested. The objective of 
the amendment is to bring about a bal- 
anced budget. Even if 10 percent of the 
people on the Federal payroll accom- 
plished that and 90 percent stood idly by, 
it would accomplish a balanced budget. 

Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

Laudable as the idea may be, I wish 
to point out very clearly that you are 
placing an absolutely impossible respon- 
sibility on more than a million and a half 
employees who have nothing to say about 
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the expenditures of Government, but 
who would be penalized. 

There are two ways to balance the 
budget. You can either reduce expendi- 
tures, or you can increase revenues. No 
matter how low you may decrease ex- 
penditures, you still cannot increase rev- 
enue, and you may never have a balanced 
budget. It seems to me this is placing a 
restriction on a salary increase that is 
beyond the realm of constructive criti- 
cism. 

Mr. Chairman, I sincerely hope this 
amendment will be defeated. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALLHAUSER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. MORRISON. We have already 
been over this ground. The gentleman is 
exactly correct. We have already met 
this issue. I think we ought to go ahead 
and get along with the bill. 

Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Chairman, 
I urge that this amendment be voted 
down. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is significant 
to point out that the gentleman has of- 
fered this amendment from time to time, 
but that he picks his spots. I took par- 
ticular notice, because I like to know 
what is going on around here, that the 
gentleman did not offer this amendment 
to the public works bill. I also took 
particular notice that the gentleman had 
some projects in the public works bill. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. Do you want to deny it? 

Mr. FINDLEY. Well 

Mr. HAYS. I do not yield to you fora 
speech. If you want to deny that what 
I have said is true, I will yield to you. 
Otherwise, let us vote. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I just wanted to say 
to the gentleman who offered the amend- 
ment that he is incorrect if he thinks 
that those of us who vote for spending 
measures that we think vital to the se- 
curity and well-being of our Nation will 
turn our backs on the needs of the Na- 
tion, in order to get ourselves a pay in- 
crease. The gentleman talks about hu- 
man nature. That does not happen to be 
my human nature. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to H.R. 8986 because I do 
not believe the proposed salary increase 
for Members of Congress is justified. 

At a time when we are urging econ- 
omy and reduction of expenditures in 
the operation of our Government, we 
should not be considering raises for 
ourselves. In my opinion, this bill is ex- 
ceedingly ill timed, coming as it does on 
the heels of the recent tax cut. I can- 
not conscientiously vote for a bill which 
would provide for salary increases for 
ourselves of more than $5 million 
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annually. Any pay increase will 
have to come from borrowed revenue 
and will, as a result, contribute to a 
further growth of the national debt 
which has now reached an alltime high 
of approximately $312 billion. 

Mr. Chairman, I also intend to vote 
against the motion to recommit if it 
provides for any increase in congres- 
sional salaries. It is my understanding 
that a motion to recommit will be of- 
fered which will increase the salary of 
Members of Congress by $7,500 instead 
of the $10,000 provided in the bill re- 
ported by the committee. I intend to 
vote against the increase under the mo- 
tion to recommit and also against the 
bill itself which provides for the full 
$10,000 increase. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to this bill. I have 
supported efforts to delete the pay raises 
of the Congressmen, Supreme Court 
members and top executives in Washing- 
ton. All of these efforts failed. It 
seems incredible to me that we should 
pass a $11.5 billion tax cut, consciously 
head this country in the direction of 
deficit spending, and then sanctimoni- 
ously vote ourselves a $10,000 pay 
increase. 

Admittedly, the congressional pay 
increase is only a small portion of this 
bill, roughly $5 million out of a total of 
$545 million. It is the principle that 
counts, in my judgment, and arguments 
which told us that this portion is only 
“peanuts” overlook the fact that we 
should set an example. 

In my 4 years in the Ohio Legislature 
and my 3 years in Congress, I have been 
consistently conservative on fiscal poli- 
cies. No one has fought increased 
spending any harder than I and the roll- 
call record shows it. However, when it 
comes to the pay of State or Federal 
workers, I have always looked at the 
problem from the family budget stand- 
point and I know that most of them 
have trouble making ends meet. It was 
with reluctance that I opposed this bill 
. 

the congressional pay and the other 
executive salary increases, I would have 
supported the increase for the rank and 
file workers. The Congress is commit- 
ted to the principle of comparability and 
I am personally committed to it as a 
matter of belief. I will continue my 
efforts to cut unnecessary spending— 
even cut unnecessary Federal employ- 
ment wherever possible—but I will also 
support adequate pay increases for Fed- 
eral employees. 

I have always felt that we cannot 
blame employees for the derelictions of 
the Congress. If there are 200,000 too 
many employees overall, that is not the 
fault of the employees. They should 
not be made to suffer. In this case, 
however, the principle is so important 
that it is necessary to oppose this meas- 
ure. If a reasonable pay increase bill 
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for rank and file employees comes back 
without these objectionable features, I 
will support it. Congress should get its 
own house in order before any increase 
in salary is considered. Too many peo- 
ple already believe that the crows are 
guarding our corn. Unfortunately, 
there is a large amount of truth in this 
charge. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. FINDLEY) there 
were—ayes 58, noes 164. 

So the amendment was rejected. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. OLIVER P. BOLTON 


Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. OLIVER P. Bo- 
TON: Page 76, strike out all after line 6 and 
substitute a new title V as follows: 

“TITLE V—EFFECTIVE DATE 

“Sec. 591. This Act shall become effective 
on the first day of the first pay period which 
begins on or after the day this measure 
becomes law, except that no increase in sal- 
ary provided for in section 204 for Members 
of the House of Representatives shall become 
effective until January 1, 1965.” 


Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, I think this amendment is very 
clear. I have consistently taken the posi- 
tion while I have been a Member of this 
House that the Members of this House 
should be paid a salary commensurate 
at the very least with the cost of main- 
taining the job and doing a job as each 
Member requires. 

At the same time it is my understand- 
ing that under the law of the State of 
Ohio, there is a constitutional provision 
which prohibits any member of the leg- 
islature from raising his own salary or 
any elected official having a salary raised 
during his own term of office. 

I had hoped to support this bill be- 
cause I feel there are numerous injus- 
tices today within our pay scales. I know 
of numerous cases both within the clas- 
sified and the postal workers as well as 
in the executive department where sal- 
aries need to be raised. However, I can- 
not myself be in a position of voting for 
a salary increase for myself during the 
term of office that I offered myself for 
election at a previously understood con- 
tract price. Therefore, I have offered 
this amendment, hoping the House will 
accept the fact that we are not trying 
to establish salaries for this year of the 
Congress and we are not trying to estab- 
lish salaries for us in view of the fact 
that we agreed to accept the respon- 
sibilities of our office at the salary which 
was then the going rate, but that we 
believe the salary needs to be increased 
in order to meet the needs of Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I gladly 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. How would 
the gentleman apply this to the Senate? 
Under the terms of the gentleman's 
amendment, many of the Senators will 
still be in office for 2 more years and for 
4 more years as the case might be. 
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Would you have them wait until they 
have finished their terms of office before 
the salary increase applied? 

Mr. OLIVER P.BOLTON. Thatis not 
a part of my amendment and I am fully 
aware that this is an intensely sticky 
wicket. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. How would 
you deal with the Senate under your 
amendment? 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I frankly 
feel that the Senators must raise their 
salaries as of the Ist of January and 
therefore because of their staggered 
terms, some of them are going to have 
to raise their own salaries. But I do not 
think that applies to us in the House. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. In other 
words, you feel that what would apply to 
us should not necessarily apply to the 
Senate? 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Because of 
the staggered terms. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me so that I may 
make a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I direct this inquiry 
to the Chair as to whether it will be in 
order if I secure recognition to offer an 
amendment to the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute for the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Ohio. 

The CHAIRMAN. Of course, the gen- 
tleman, if he is recognized, may offer an 
amendment. 

Mr. MORRISON. A parliamentary 
inquiry, Mr. Chairman. The gentleman 
secured recognition first and asked the 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 
not been recognized, except for a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr. MORRISON. The gentleman has 
a substitute amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
made the parliamentary inquiry as to 
whether he could offer an amendment, 
and the Chair responded that the gentle- 
man could offer an amendment if he was 
recognized. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I thank the Chair- 
man. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. Monacan] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
agree with the points made by the gentle- 
man from Ohio. I feel that there should 
be a delay in the effect so far as Mem- 
bers are concerned. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. UDALL 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute for the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OLIVER P. 
Botton]. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. UDALL as a sub- 
stitute for the amendment offered by Mr. 
OLIVER P. Botton: On page 76, strike out 
lines 8 to 10, inclusive, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“Src. 501. This Act shall become effective 
on the first day of the first pay period which 
begins on or after April 1, 1964, or on the 
first day of the first pay period which begins 
on or after the date of enactment of this 
Act, whichever day later occurs.” 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, this is 
the last of the amendments to be offered 
by the committee members on the ma- 
jority side. 

The bill which was reported last No- 
vember made all of the salary changes 
effective in January 1964. That time has 
come and gone. It is administratively 
difficult to provide for retroactive pay. 

My amendment would provide that all 
the salary changes in the bill—for Mem- 
bers of Congress, classified, postal, and 
all others—become effective the first pay 
period following April 1, or the effective 
date of the act, whichever comes later. 

The other body, I am told, is engaged 
in an oratorical contest, and there is no 
telling when they will finish and consider 
this bill, if it should be passed. 

This language is written so that when- 
ever they get to this legislation the salary 
changes will become effective in the first 
pay period immediately thereafter. 

Mr. Chairman, because we are nearing 
the end of the debate on the bill and be- 
cause I wish to discuss briefly the motion 
to recommit, and it is important, and has 
not been discussed, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may proceed for 5 additional 
minutes beyond the 5 minutes already 
granted. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, though I do 
not know whether there will be any time 
limitation, I certainly wish to be in a 
position to answer the gentleman if he 
makes very many mistakes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. BARRY. In referring to the other 
body and its present preoccupation, was 
it the gentleman’s thought that perhaps, 
by virtue of our passing the bill and put- 

ting a time limitation into it as to when 
it would become effective—after they 
pass it—probably there might be some 
inducement to end the present filibuster? 

Mr. UDALL. Yes. We would give 
them some incentive. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield. 

Mr. BOGGS. Before the gentleman 
proceeds to a discussion of the motion 
to recommit, in order that the Members 
of the House may understand fully his 
amendment, I should like to ask the gen- 
tleman one or two questions. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OLIVER 
P. Botton] offered an amendment which 
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would have the effect of limiting the ef- 
fective date for Members of this body— 
only for Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives; is that correct? 

Mr. UDALL. That is correct. 

Mr. BOGGS. The gentleman from 
Arizona has offered a substitute for the 
gentleman’s amendment which would 
make it effective uniformly for all groups 
covered by the proposed legislation— 
after the signing of the proposed legis- 
lation; is that correct? 

Mr. UDALL. That is correct. 

Mr.BOGGS. That date would depend 
upon when the legislation ultimately is 


passed. 

Mr. UDALL. Precisely. 

Mr. BOGGS. I thank the gentle- 
man. 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Con- 
BETT] indicated earlier that in a few 
minutes, when we reach the end of de- 
bate on this bill, he will offer a motion 
to recommit with instructions. 

The effect of the adoption of the mo- 
tion would be to cut the congressional 
salaries from $32,500 to $30,000; to cut 
the salaries for Cabinet members from 
$35,000 to $32,500; and to make com- 
parable cuts in the salaries of judges and 
lesser executive officials provided for in 
the bill. 

I intend to oppose and to vote against 
the motion to recommit, and I hope it 
will not carry. I take these 5 or 6 min- 
utes to discuss the reasons why. 

If the bill is beaten, if the legislation 
does not become law, at least it is ob- 
vious to this Member that there will not 
be any salary legislation for any of the 
Federal employees this year. For too 
long this artificial ceiling of $22,500 has 
been a lid on all salary levels in the Fed- 
eral Establishment. We have had people 
banging up against this ceiling, and a 
change must be made in congressional 
salaries or we cannot adjust the Fed- 
eral compensation structure to a decent 
level. 

This measure now to cut down the 
raise to $7,500 from $10,000 is a half 
measure. I do not think it accomplishes 
anything. You can go back and look at 
the Randall Committee. They asked 
1,000 people in private industry what 
should Members of Congress be paid. 
Most of the answers from businessmen, 
who know you have to pay in order to 
get brains and talent, was $50,000. They 
said, No, we cannot go that high. It is 
unrealistic. We will go to $35,000, which 
is a figure that any Congress ought to 
agree to. It is a minimum fair compen- 
sation. Then we got into committee and 
some were afraid that we would get into 
trouble and be criticized, so we cut that 
down to $32,500. I think today, in a 
misguided attempt to defend ourselves in 
an expression of the kind we have had 
here, we are failing to recognize the im- 
portance of this body and we are going to 
cut it down a little bit more, to $30,000. 
I ask those of you who are for this bill 
and those of you who believe salaries 
should be adjusted, three questions: Do 
you think you will get one less snide edi- 
torial with respect to you if you vote for 
a $7,500 increase as against a $10,000 
increase? Do you think you will get one 
letter less of protest or one less joke will 
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be made by the uninformed and the 
demagogs that you will run into back 
home because it was only a $7,500 in- 
crease instead of a $10,000 increase? 
No; it will not make a bit of difference, 
and I believe we ought to face up to it 
and decide whether this raise is justified 
or is not justified. If it is justified—and 
I think it is—we ought to stand by it. 
I hope this Congress will act that way. 
We are downgraded all the time. This 
is the most important legislative body in 
the world as far as I am concerned, and 
to see its own Members timidly and fear- 
fully take the view that we are not as 
important as the school superintendent 
in some city or the chief of police or the 
city manager in some city, I think is 
ridiculous. 

We passed a bill here last year and 
there were only five who voted against 
it—only five. We raised the military 
salaries $1.2 billion. There was a deficit 
then and a bigger one. We did not hear 
arguments then about it. In that bill 
we gave the Chief of Naval Operations a 
salary of $32,500, $10,000 more than the 
great chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services is paid, and $6,000 or 
$7,000 more than the Secretary of De- 
fense is paid. When are we going to 
stop being timid and afraid and let the 
people of this great country know that 
Congress is important and pay a salary 
to them that recognizes that we have 
year-long responsibility and that we 
represent half a million people and have 
demands of all kinds and are handling 
the affairs of the most important and 
greatest country of the world? We still 
have big discrepancies even when we get 
through with this bill, because we will be 
behind State governments and what they 
pay there. We will still be far behind 
the city governments. If you want to 
vote down the whole idea of fair and de- 
cent compensation for men in the Fed- 
eral Government who handle billions of 
dollars in the executive departments, if 
you want to vote down the idea of ade- 
quate compensation for key executives 
in the Defense Department and many 
other agencies, then go ahead and do it, 
but let us not adopt a motion to recom- 
mit, which is a half-way measure and 
which simply says, well, we ought to 
have $10,000 raises; we ought to have 
large raises in the executive depart- 
ments, but fearfully and timidly, be- 
cause we are afraid to explain the good 
features of this bill and the necessity for 
this bill, we are going to attempt to 
soften some of the criticism by cutting it 
down a little bit. 

One more thing I want to say is the 
history of the Congress is that salaries 
have been raised only once about every 
20 years. It has been 9 years since the 
last time. If we pass this bill today and 
if we proceed the way that we have in 
the past, there will not be any more sal- 
ary raises for 9, 10, 11, 12, or 15 years. 
You are fixing the salary for this Con- 
gress, if you pass this bill, not for today 
but for next year and the year after that 
and into the 1970’s. I think this ought 
to be taken into account. 

Iam amazed at the people of the press 
in this country. The editors who have 
studied this bill and the men who come 
out and say it is necessary and good. 
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Here was William S. White, the great 
writer who covered Congress and said 
that the pay raise to $35,000 which we 
proposed was not an adequate raise. He 
said it ought to be $50,000. I trust that 
the Members will decide in their hearts 
and in their minds what is fair and 
right and not be afraid of reelection or 
something of that kind. In 1955 when 
a similar bill passed with a larger per- 
centage of increase there was not a defeat 
of a single incumbent, based on the con- 
clusions of those who studied the matter, 
that had anything substantial to do with 
the pay raise of that year. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether 
we are going to have a rollcall vote or 
not. That is up to the Members. We 
have procedures in the House, honored 
procedures. We have different kinds of 
votes. Each man has the right to de- 
cide for himself what kind of vote he 
wants on this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arizona [Mr. UDALL] 
has expired. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to speak out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate very much the sincerity of the 
gentleman who just preceded me. He 
has worked very hard on this bill and 
very courageously. However, if we look 
back into the history of this legislation 
from the beginning, we have had a series 
of adjustments from the start until right 
now; and I would remind him that when 
we eventually brought the bill from the 
committee we reduced it considerably 
from the recommendations either of the 
Randall Commission or of some of the 
bills that had been introduced. When 
we got to the floor, we came here under 
pretty much of an agreement. 

One of the first acts of today was to 
pass Chairman Murray’s amendment to 
title I, which cut approximately $123 
million from the bill. Now I am pro- 
posing an amendment to titles II. III, 
and IV which will make cuts, not half- 
way measures as the gentleman said, but 
three-fourths. My amendment will sim- 
ply limit any increase in titles II, III. 
and IV to $7,500. I submit that the 
differential between a salary of $30,000, 
the top level in grade 18, which would 
be $24,500, would leave a wide-open dif- 
ference of $5,500, so there would be no 
eee for a considerable period of 
time. 

I suspect that some of the force behind 
the $32,500 idea is because congressional 
Salaries are hard to raise and they want 
to keep the ceiling imposed on congres- 
Sional salaries above the classified top. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I am advancing 
the recommittal motion in all sincerity 
and in good faith. I feel that it is in 
line with just what we have been do- 
ing in committee, and what we have 
done here in Committee of the Whole 
today. We will have trimmed this 
amount back to a figure that is much 
more justifiable. 
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Mr. Chairman, I might say in closing 
that if we pass this bill with the re- 
committal motion in it I predict that 
that same bill is apt to go through the 
other body without amendment. If it 
does the job will be wrapped up. 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORBETT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Can the 
gentleman tell me what would be the 
total saving that he calculates under his 
proposed motion? 

Mr. CORBETT. The total saving 
would be significant only in this regard. 
There are not very many employees in 
titles II, III, and IV, and in fact, the 
entire pay raise for Congress, as the 
gentleman knows, is only $54 million, 
so you cannot save a great deal. But 
this amendment would save $3 million. 
It would put the cost of this bill some- 
thing under the budgeted figure of $545 
million. 

Consequently, Mr. Chairman, the big 
reason for the cut is as someone men- 
tioned earlier, symbolic. Instead of 
having a $10,000 raise for judges and 
members of the executive branch, we 
would have an increase of $7,500. 

Mr. Chairman, I, of course, recom- 
mend my motion to this body and I hope 
it does pass. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. UDALL]. 

If the parliamentary situation had 
been such that I were able to do so I 
would have offered an amendment which 
would have made the effective date for 
the congressional pay raises for both the 
House and the other body January 3 of 
next year. Mr. Chairman, I am very 
interested in the fact that some of the 
guardians and keepers of the conscience 
of the Members of this House have been 
telling us that it is morally mandatory 
that anyone who votes against the pay 
raise reject the pay raise himself. I am 
surprised that there is not an equal con- 
cern on the part of those gentlemen over 
the matter of giving the voters and the 
taxpayers of the country an opportunity 
to pass their judgment on those who do 
vote either for or against the bill, by 
making the effective date later. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a matter of amaze- 
ment to me that this should be the case. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Vermont. 

Mr.STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, even 
though I find myself in the same posi- 
tion as that exactly occupied by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan, I also have an 
amendment which I would have offered 
which would have made title II effective 
with the beginning of the next Congress. 
However, the parliamentary situation has 
also excluded me from offering that 
amendment. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I wish to as- 
sociate myself with the remarks made 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. JOHANSEN]. 
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Mr. JOHANSEN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say this final 
word. In view of the implication that 
has been left on the record that some- 
how those who vote against the increase 
ought to waive the increase, I suggest 
that a proposal to get that sort of issue 
into the next political campaign or into 
any campaign comes dangerously close 
to violating the spirit if not the letter of 
the Federal Corrupt Practices Act which 
states in effect that whoever shall offer 
any benefit provided for or made possible 
in whole or in part by an act of Congress 
shall be guilty of a violation. 

I suggest that anyone who wants to 
campaign for election or reelection on 
the basis that he did not take the pay 
and will not take the pay voted by the 
Congress is in serious jeopardy with re- 
spect to that law. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
Bolton amendment, I feel its enactment 
should make this bill more acceptable to 
Members from California. 

It happens that in our State, as in 
Ohio and certain others, the law pro- 
hibits an increase in the salary of an 
elective official during the term of office 
to which he was elected. This constitu- 
tional provision in California applies to 
the pay of statewide officials, county 
supervisors, elected department heads, 
and other local officeholders. 

Admittedly, no such restraint exists at 
the national level. But to apply the 
same principle seems to me a matter of 
simple ethics. 

Each of us, in filing his candidacy for 
a 2-year term, knew what this job paid. 
Our election would seem to constitute a 
contract with the voters—a bargain that 
we have no opportunity to renegotiate 
until the next election. 

This amendment makes it possible for 
us to raise the pay of future Con- 
gresses—not the one in which we were 
elected to serve. It imposes only a 6- 
month delay in implementing the change. 

The amendment is logical, and it is 
right. I urge its adoption. 

Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall vote against the 
motion to recommit. My reasons for do- 
ing so are exactly the same as those of- 
fered earlier by the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Kyu]. 

Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON of Utah. I yield to the 
gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
am opposed to the motion to recommit 
offered by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Corserr]. I do not intend 
to vote for a salary increase for Members 
of Congress either at $10,000 or $7,500 
per annum. A vote for the motion ac- 
tually is a vote to increase salaries of 
Congressmen by $7,500. I do not believe 
our Nation or the taxpayers of this 
country can afford it. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BURTON of Utah. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I am op- 
posed to any increase in the congres- 
sional salaries at this time and therefore 
will vote against the motion to recommit 
the bill. This is an attempt to increase 
the salaries to $7,500 instead of the 
$10,000 as provided for in the bill. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Chairman, during 
this debate I have heard over and over 
again the argument that our salaries 
and others provided for in this bill 
should be increased to that in industry. 
Frankly, I do not know what industry 
my friends and colleagues have been 
talking about. 

The comparison I would like to make 
is with those in industry I am most fa- 
miliar with. The great majority of the 
employees in industry in my own con- 
gressional district are employed in the 
textile industry. The textile industry 
has been having a difficult time. Many 
mills have closed since World War II 
and thousands of jobs have been lost 
because of foreign imports and through 
automation. Some of the mills have 
been operating on part time and on the 
stretchout system. There are no great 
profits in the textile industry today. 
Theirs is the struggle to exist and pro- 
vide jobs. 

Most textile wages in the United 
States average less than $1.80 per hour. 
When we start talking about industry, 
Mr. Chairman, and ladies and gentle- 
men of the House, these are the people 
who will have to pay for an increase of 
$10,000 in the salary of each Supreme 
Court Justice and Members of Congress. 
The money of industrial workers will be 
withheld by the Federal Government for 
this salary increase. 

Mr. Chairman, paid vacations of my 
textile workers cannot compare with the 
vacations of those in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. My textile workers and those 
in other industries generally throughout 
the country get 1 week of paid vacation 
annually even though they may have 
worked for 30 years. Mr. Chairman, 
those in the Federal Government with 
15 years of service get 26 working days of 
paid vacation in addition to holidays. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the comparison 
we should use during this debate The 
same could be said for our farmers. I 
know farmers who get no vacations, no 
holidays, and who have a net income of 
virtually zero when all bills are paid at 
the end of the year. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this 
bill. Let us have an open rollcall vote 
and I urge the House to defeat this bill. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I was amazed at some 
of the statements made by the last two 
speakers in which they complained about 
the fact they did not have the oppor- 
tunity to vote on an amendment which 
would defer the effective date of the in- 
crease for the House until next January. 
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My understanding is that there is such 
an amendment pending, and that the 
amendment submitted by the gentleman 
from Arizona is offered as a substitute. 
If the amendment which is now pending, 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio, is 
adopted, this will have the effect of de- 
ferring the effective date of the increase 
for the House of Representatives until 
January of 1965. 

Mr. Chairman, I subscribe to the views 
of those who feel that when we set our 
own salaries an election ought to in- 
tervene before such increase becomes 
effective. I propose to support the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio. His amendment, which I 
have checked at the desk, is in good 
form, and it will have the effect of defer- 
ring the effective date of the salary in- 
creases of Members of the House until 
January and make the other increases 
effective after passage of the act. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRASER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Let me say first of 
all that if we have an opportunity to 
vote for the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio I will vote for it, 
although I am not satisfied that it applies 
simply to the House. It ought to apply 
equally to the Members of both Houses. 
If there is an opportunity to vote for it, 
however, in view of the fact that evi- 
dently the parliamentary situation does 
not permit one that would apply to both 
Houses, I will vote for the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. FRASER I may say to the gen- 
tleman that the other body can take 
care of its own problems. The amend- 
ment as now framed provides an ade- 
quate opportunity to defer the effective 
date for House Members. 

Mr. Chairman, whether or not the 
January 1965 date is adopted as the ef- 
fective date for House Members, I shall 
support this bill. I would like to point 
out that this bill has many salary adjust- 
ments in it of importance to millions of 
Federal workers. The adjustments in 
the bill for Cabinet officials and other 
members of the executive branch, the in- 
creases for the judiciary, and the other 
provisions in the bill are long overdue. 
In some ways, it is unfortunate that the 
congressional salaries are also included 
in this bill, for these seem to have become 
the center of controversy. 

For myself, the proposal of the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. JoELson], to 
provide a more modest increase for the 
Members of Congress but with separate 
provision for travel and for the additional 
expense of maintaining a home here in 
Washington more closely conformed to 
the problems which do indeed confront 
the Members of this House. For this rea- 
son I supported the Joelson amendment. 
I regret that the amendment did not 
receive more support. 

Nevertheless, our Government will be 
made more effective in its work if this 
bill becomes law as it now stands. I urge 
that it be supported by everyone inter- 
ested in improving the quality of public 
service at the Federal level. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute amendment of the gentle- 
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man from Arizona [Mr. UpaLL] to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Botton]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. OLIVER P. BOL- 
TON) there were—ayes 159, noes 115. 

So the substitute amendment was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Botton] as 
amended by the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
UDALL}. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, as far as 
I know, there is only one matter to be 
disposed of, and that is the matter the 
gentleman from Michigan and I dis- 
cussed, about which I do not think there 
will be any argument. I ask unanimous 
consent that all debate on all the titles 
of the bill and on the bill cease in 15 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
state that the substitute amendment 
agreed to for section 5 ends the debate 
on the bill, unless there is an amendment 
that has been agreed be offered by unan- 
imous consent. 

Mr, UDALL. Then, Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN] be 
allowed to return to title II for the pur- 
pose of offering an amendment. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. I object, 
Mr. Chairman. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, GRIFFIN 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. GRIFFIN: 
On page 76, between lines 6 and 7, insert a 
new title V as follows: 


“TITLE V—INDEPENDENT BOARDS AND 
COMMISSIONS 

“Sec. 501. Notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of section 303, the annual rate of basic 
compensation for members of each of the 
following regulatory agencies and commis- 
sions shall be $1,000 per year less than the 
tate of basic compensation hereinbefore pro- 
vided for the Chairman of each such agency 
or commission. The agencies and commis- 
sions to which this section shall apply are 
the following: The Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, U.S. Civil Service 
Commission, Civil Aeronautics Board, Fed- 
eral Maritime Commission, Federal Com- 
munications Commission, Federal Power 
Commission, Federal Trade Commission, In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, National 
Labor Relations Board, and the Securities 
and Exchange Commission.” 

And redesignate the succeeding title and 
sections accordingly. 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that following the 
gentleman’s 5 minutes for the presenta- 
tion of his amendment all debate on this 
amendment and all amendments to the 
bill cease in 10 minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, atten- 
tion has previously been called to the 
language on page 45 of the bill, lines 24 
and 25, which provides that the President 
is authorized from time to time to place 
numerous offices and positions in vari- 
ous categories or levels of compensation. 
This means that the President, whoever 
he might be, at any time could raise 
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or lower the salaries of members of the 
several independent boards and com- 
missions which have been created by the 
Congress to perform judicial functions. 

Now, I do not know whether it is a 
good idea to allow the President to raise 
or lower salaries of officials in the various 
departments of his administration. I 
would not object, particularly, insofar as 
such authority might be applied to those 
officers in the various departments of 
Government who serve at the pleasure 
of the President. But I do not believe 
that any President should have that 
power with respect to such independent 
quasi-judicial boards and commissions 
as the ICC and NLRB. The members 
of such boards and commissions have 
been appointed for fixed terms; their 
appointments must be approved by the 
Senate, and they are expected to serve 
independent of any kind of influence or 
suggestion of influence or pressure. In 
the past, the Congress and its commit- 
tees have been properly concerned about 
certain activities which might tend to 
influence the decisions of these agencies. 
Whether or not a President would 
actually lower salaries of members of 
one of these agencies for any reason, the 
very fact that he would have the power 
under this bill to do so, could operate 
to influence or conceivably infiuence or 
affect the decisions of such agencies. I 
doubt that the committee gave this as- 
pect of the bill very serious considera- 
tion because I doubt the committee 
would have approved this provision if 
its ramifications had been debated. 

Since this bill just might become law, 
even though 1 cannot support it, I hope 
the House will make the change I have 
proposed. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arizona. 

Mr. UDALL. I think the gentleman is 
making a very constructive contribution 
to the bill, although I regret that he 
does not intend to support the bill, be- 
cause I do th’nk it is a good bill. But I 
would urge the House to approve the 
amendment that has been offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan. I think it 
improves the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Mexico [Mr. Morris] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, it is 
never a very pleasant task to vote 
against salary increases for anyone and 
I think it is most unpleasant to be in a 
position to vote against a salary in- 
crease for one’s own compensation. 

I happen to be in this position. I do 
not feel that H.R. 8986 will accomplish 
the desired and stated objective which 
is the equalization of salaries among 
Federal Government and private indus- 
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tries. The legislation will only result in 
an increasing rise of salaries in indus- 
try and other parts of our economy. 
The overall result will be an inflationary 
trend in our Government. 

I do not believe that a person who is 
elected to serve his Government within 
an elected or appointed capacity in- 
tended to become wealthy. If the in- 
dividual did this, I think he is in the 
wrong business. If a person’s only ob- 
jective in life is making money, they 
should get out of Government service. 
I am not one who holds to the theory 
that we will be unable to induce compe- 
tent people to serve in the Government 
if we do not raise salaries. I know that 
there are plenty of people who are will- 
ing to serve as Federal judges, Cabinet 
officers, sub-Cabinet officers, heads of 
departments, postal positions both ad- 
ministrative and otherwise, at the pres- 
ent salary level. There are also any 
number of people who are willing to 
serve as Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and Members of the Sen- 
ate at the present salary level. 

Some of the specific provisions of the 
legislation which I believe are inappro- 
priate concern some of the employees 
of the House of Representatives. For 
instance, the postmaster of the House of 
Representatives, under this proposed 
legislation, would receive more compen- 
sation than any other postmaster in our 
Nation. 

Cabinet officers and sub-Cabinet offi- 
cers would still receive, in addition to the 
increased salaries, all of the present 
emoluments of office, including private 
limousines with chauffeurs and, in some 
instances, airplanes. 

Let us look at the Federal judiciary. 
Under this bill, a Federal judge, after 
10 years of service, could retire for the 
rest of his life at $32,500 a year. I know 
of no vacancy in the Federal judiciary 
today which is not filled because com- 
petent applicants cannot be found to 
fill the job at the present salary. I do 
not think at th's time we can preach 
economy in government and raise prac- 
tically every Federal employee's salary, 
including our own, and still be consist- 
ent with an economy program. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, HR. 
8986 is a broad base legislative act to 
adjust the rates of basic compensation 
for certain officers and employees in the 
Federal Government. It includes raises 
for the postal employees, for classified 
employees, raises for Members of the 
Congress, members of the President’s 
Cabinet, and all members of the Federal 
judiciary. 

Mr. Chairman, I realize completely 
the necessity for considering increases 
for those Federal employees in the postal 
service and those who are classified em- 
ployees of the Federal Government. 
Since coming to the Congress, I have in- 
troduced legislation to provide pay raises 
for these employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I recognize there is merit to 
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this bill relative to the need for increas- 
ing the salaries of these employees. In 
order for me to support this bill today, 
it appears that I must also vote for a 
salary increase for myself in the amount 
of $10,000. This, Mr. Chairman, I can- 
rut do. This, Mr. Chairman, I will not 
0. 

Further, it is my understanding that a 
motion will be made to decrease the 
amount of proposed salary increase for 
Members of Congress to $7,500. I want 
to repeat, Mr. Chairman, this I cannot 
do. This, Mr. Chairman, I will not do. 

Mr. Chairman, in consideration of the 
severe economic difficulties in the State 
of West Virginia, I cannot, in good con- 
science, vote to increase my salary for 
any of the suggested sums. For, in both 
instances, they far exceed the annual 
income of the majority of the people I 
represent. 

Iam hopeful, Mr. Chairman, therefore, 
that the provisions of this bill, as they 
affect a Member of the Congress, will be 
deleted in order that I may support the 
legislation. If this is not done, I have 
no alternative but to oppose it. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, while I 
support 95 percent of the pay bill before 
us today, H.R. 8986, and believe that the 
post office and civil service employees 
are entitled to the increase which the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice now recommends, I do have decided 
reservations about the salary increase 
proposed for Members of Congress. 

Although Congress has not had an in- 
crease in pay in 9 years, and a case can 
be made for some increase at this time, 
I believe the amount recommended is 
inappropriate and inconsistent with our 
efforts to cut expenses in the Federal 
Government. How can I advocate re- 
ductions in other areas and not apply 
the rule to myself? 

I am, therefore, opposed to title II in 
its present form covering congressional 
pay. Some economy has been effected 
under title I, however, by the commit- 
tee’s action in reducing the amounts of 
raises originally proposed so that they 
now come within the budget recommen- 
dations for this purpose. Moreover, the 
salary scales for the post office and civil 
service employees are, in this bill, 
brought into line with the com- 
parability provisions of the legislation we 
enacted in the 87th Congress. 
means that Federal classified employees 
will be receiving pay commensurate with 
that in private industry for equivalent 
duties and responsibilities. 

Accordingly, I have today voted for 
every amendment which would lessen the 
increase for Congressmen, and I trust 
that the motion to recommit will prevail. 
In fact, I hope the reduction in congres- 
sional pay in the motion to recommit is 
much larger than has been suggested. 

When the bill-comes up for final pas- 
sage, however, because I believe that 
such a large portion of it is fair and just, 
I intend to support it. 
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Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. BROOMFIELD] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman: from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to H.R. 8986. 

At a time when Members of Congress 
should be setting an example of economy 
and thrift, we find ourselves in the im- 
possible position of voting on a bill which 
would increase our salaries by $10,000 a 
year, an amount larger than the total 
income of most families in our respective 
congressional districts. 

On the basis of what has been done— 
and what has not been done—in Con- 
gress in the past year, I think there are 
a great many people in this Nation who 
would question whether Members of 
Congress are worth their present sal- 
aries, much less this increase. 

All of us are aware, I am sure, that 
there was some difficulty in a number of 
congressional committees in holding 
hearings and conducting committee ses- 
sions last year. 

It seemed that when important bills 
were up before committees for consider- 
ation, efforts to find enough Members 
were something less than successful. 

I imagine that the proponents of this 
bill would have us believe that the high 
cost of living kept many Members from 
remaining in the Nation’s Capital, and 
that they were forced to flee to Paris and 
the Caribbean to escape the temptations 
and the high living of the Washington 
area. 

I believe we can pardon our constit- 
uents if they look not too kindly on such 
reasoning. 

The fact is that this bill would pro- 
vide a 44-percent pay increase for Mem- 
bers of Congress. It would provide this 
pay increase without even going through 
the formality of waiting for the next 
congressional session to take effect. 

There have been no valid arguments 
for these increases—and until there 
are—they should not be granted. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. ScHWENGEL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, 
this administration has embarked on a 
great austerity program. The people of 
this country have been bombarded with 
propaganda about how the Chief Execu- 
tive plans to cut Government spending. 
To many people much of this program 
seems so deceiving and fallacious. On 
February 25, this House voted to cut the 
taxes of this country. Because it assured 
a further increase of the national debt, 
I could not in good conscience support 
that legislation. Today I cannot in good 
conscience support this pay raise bill as 
reported. Furthermore, I cannot see 
how the Members of this House, who just 
recently voted for a tax cut, can support 
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legislation that will increase the deficit 
to over $12 billion. 

We were assured when the tax bill was 
passed that an effort would be made to 
hold down spending. Yet today we are 
faced with a bill that would add over 
$600 million to the cost of the Federal 
payroll yearly. 

This is not to say that I can see no 
justification for some of the pay raises 
in this bill. Undoubtedly, many are jus- 
tifiable, especially those in the postal 
salary schedules and in the grades of the 
other civil service classifications. 

There may even be some justification 
in raising the salaries of higher govern- 
mental officials, including Members of 
Congress. But, in view of the other ac- 
tion we have taken in this Chamber this 
year in failing to recognize sound fiscal 
policy, I cannot see how we can have the 
audacity to raise our own pay. 

Before we can fully justify a pay raise 
for ourselves, we must become fiscally re- 
sponsible. It is inconceivable that one 
could call the passage of this bill an ex- 
ample of fiscal integrity. 

Often before in this House I have 
talked about the dangers of inflation. 
You may say, What part does inflation 
have in this debate? 

Simply this: At the present time our 
economy is booming. With the tax cut 
even more money will be flowing. By 
passing this bill we will not only be put- 
ting more money into the economy 
through pay raises, but we will be in- 
creasing Government spending at a time 
when Government income is not com- 
mensurate to expenditures. This is 
bound to create a dangerous and explo- 
sive situation. To say this is a poten- 
tial inflationary situation is really an 
understatement. Passage of this bill 
makes an already dangerous situation 
more dangerous; it creates even greater 
problems. Because of adverse effects 
this has on retired employees any infla- 
tion is a cruel tax. Unless expenditures 
of this Government are brought in line 
with its income, we will continue to tax 
the American people in this grossly un- 
fair manner. 

We should work harder at correcting 
existing and still unchecked loopholes in 
the tax structure. If tax reform was 
truly ach‘eved, many of the problems 
with which we are now faced would dis- 
sipate. 

I am especially opposed to raising the 
salaries of Members of Congress at this 
time. Until we can prove that we are 
deserving of a raise we should not con- 
sider this action. I do not believe our 
actions have justified or have proved our 
deserving a raise. 

Let us look at the record. Last year 
we were in session the entire year all the 
way through December. We met only 
186 days for 119 rollcall votes. In 1982 
we adjourned in mid-October, the 13th 
to be exact. Yet that year we met for 
177 days or 9 fewer than last year and 
incredibly enough we took 124 rollcall 
votes, 5 more than last year. 

I believe that this is a clear indication 
that there is something wrong with Con- 
gress. We need to reform ourselves, have 
a housecleaning if you please before we 
should pat ourselves on the back with a 
raise. 
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We must become a more effective, 
efficient and responsible body before we 
can become deserving of any new mone- 
tary rewards. How can a Congress that 
discriminates against its minority de- 
serve a pay raise? We in the minority 
have brought before the attention of this 
Congress a situation that demands imme- 
diate attention. The minority in this 
Congress is entitled to adequate profes- 
sional staff assistance. Yet this House 
has failed to recognize or even attempt 
to deal realistically with this problem. 

I say that this Congress must first 
prove to the people of this country that 
it deserves a raise. We can do so by 
acting fiscally responsible with reforms 
in both spending and tax structure. We 
can do so by becoming a more respon- 
sible, effective and efficient body. We 
can do so by adopting the necessary re- 
forms that would make us that kind of 
a body. Until and unless we are willing 
to reform our tax system and our spend- 
ing habits we do not deserve a raise. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. SAyYLor] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, the 
House has been considering the Federal 
Employees Salary Act, a bill to adjust 
the rates of basic compensation of offi- 
cers and employees in the Federal serv- 
ice. This measure was recommended by 
the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee after a series of hearings and a 
number of executive sessions. 

The proposal covers four distinct cate- 
gories: 

Section 1 proposes increases for 1,- 
697,063 employees of the classified, pos- 
tal and foreign service, together with 
certain Veterans’ Administration and 
Agriculture employees at a total cost of 
$576 million. 

Section 2 urges a salary boost for 8,179 
legislative employees, including House 
and Senate Members of Congress, at a 
cost of $11 million. 

Section 3 calls for increases to 400 
Cabinet and sub-Cabinet officers of the 
executive branch in the amount of $4 
million, 

Section 4 provides for increased wages 
to 6,255 judicial employees and Federal 
judges at an annual cost of $9,500,000. 

The committee bill, collectively, pro- 
vides 1,711,897 employees of the Federal 
Establishment with pay increases of at 
least $601 million. From my past ex- 
perience in dealing with cost estimates 
on Federal legislative proposals prepared 
and submitted by the various agencies, 
I would venture to guess that figure is 
low. Despite any cuts made in the 
House today, the cost will perhaps ex- 
ceed that amount by 10 to 15 percent. 

In my opinion, this legislation is ex- 
travagant in all categories; it contains 
many inequities; the $10,000 boosts have 
not been justified; and a general wage 
increase does not appear to be war- 
ranted at this time. In a period of 15 
months, the Congress has provided Fed- 
eral employees with a pay increase on 
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January 1, 1963, another one on January 
1, 1964, and a tax cut on March 1, 1964— 
which was primarily designed to pro- 
vide more take home pay for the wage- 
earner. Now, another increase has been 
proposed to take effect upon passage of 
this bill. : 

Before we have another spiral of wage 
increases, let us first evaluate what ef- 
fect the recent tax cut will have upon 
the economy. Here we are being asked 
to approve legislation for pay raises, and 
no employee in this Nation has as yet 
had a chance to feel the extra dollar in 
his paycheck. We do not know whether 
the tax-cut theory is going to work and 
provide the economic advantages it was 
principally designed to provide. 

Above all, however, it is fiscally un- 
sound at this time when the Federal debt 
is so high, cutbacks in personnel are 
being demanded, military bases are 
closed for economy reasons, and less Fed- 
eral spending is being advocated. 

I fully realize that there are instances 


in the Federal pay system that rightly ` 


need adjustment, but the approach used 
by this bill to correct those injustices is— 
in my opinion—unconscionable. 

The President has called for an attack 
on poverty in the United States—it seems 
to me that raising Federal salaries over 
$600 million annually is a poor way of 
solving the problem in our midst. The 
Chief Executive has called upon business 
to hold its price line, and labor its wage 
line until a better balance in the econ- 
omy can be achieved. Is the Govern- 
ment operating under a separate set of 
standards? Are we different than those 
in non-Government activities? The ex- 
ecutive, legislative, and judicial branches 
should provide an example and not lull 
the country into another round of infla- 
tionary prices, wages, and living costs. 
The poor, those on fixed incomes, retire- 
ment and veteran pensions are the ones 
who would suffer most. 

The U.S. Government consists of 
191,259,346 Americans. Each and every 
one of us tries as best we can to live 
within our means. When we incur a 
debt—in order to provide the necessities 
of life—we make arrangements from our 
income for systematic methods of repay- 
ment. So should our Government. 
When spending is increased, revenue 
should be raised to balance the budget. 

Over the past many years, this does 
not seem to be the concern of responsible 
leaders—their motive appears to be 
spend today and let the future genera- 
tions worry about paying it back. Our 
children and grandchildren will have to 
cope with their own problems through 
life—why should we recklessly abandon 
our responsibilities and obligations. If 
this pay raise is so necessary, then let 
the proponents also recommend a way 
to pay for it. 

Who are the principal advocates of 
this legislation? I hold in my hand the 
letters and telegrams received yesterday 
urging my support and approval to the 
pending bill. 

They are from the United Federation 
of Postal Clerks, National Association of 
Post Office Employees, National Associa- 
tion of Letter Carriers, National Associa- 
tion of Postmasters of the United States, 
Government Employees Council, AFL- 
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CIO, American Federation of Govern- 
ment Employees, Pennsylvania State As- 
sociation of Letter Carriers, the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars of the United States, 
the American Legion, the Disabled 
American Veterans, the American Bar 
Association, Pennsylvania Bar Associa- 
tion, and the Erie County Bar Associa- 
tion. 

In addition, I have received a lengthy 
communication from the National Civil 
Service League releasing statements 
from the following business and indus- 
trial leaders who support increased com- 
pensation for Cabinet officers, Members 
of Congress, and judges. 

They are Ralph E. Ablon, chairman 
and president, Ogden Corp.; Winthrop 
W. Aldrich, board of directors, Rocke- 
feller Center, Inc.; John D. Biggers, 
chairman, Finance Committee Libbey, 
Owens, Ford Glass Co.; Roger M. Blough, 
chairman, United. States Steel Corp.; 
Harold Boeschenstein, chairman, Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corp.; Lucius D. Clay, 
senior partner, Lehman Bros.; John 
Cowles, president, the Minneapolis Star 
and Tribune; Henry Ford, chairman, 
Ford Motor Co.; Clarence Francis, indus- 
trialist; G. Keith Funston, president, 
New York Stock Exchange; C. R. Smith, 
president, American Airlines; T. S. Pe- 
tersen, director, Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia; and Sidney J. Weinberg, partner, 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 

Now these gentlemen are respected 
business leaders of this country, but I 
doubt whether any one would advocate 
salary boosts in their respective firms if 
they were operating in the red as our 
Government has been doing. I am sure 
that any official in their organization 
who supported such a fiscal policy and 
huge expenditures would be immediately 
replaced. Furthermore, if the fiscal af- 
fairs of any company were operated as 
the Federal Government handles its re- 
ceipts and expenditures, I know it would 
not exist very long. How then can re- 
sponsible people of this Nation advocate 
that the Federal Treasury can stand 
such an outlay, continually spend the 
taxpayers money with reckless abandon, 
and not attempt to make the outgo bal- 
ance the income? 

So I say, Mr. Chairman, Congress 
would be deplorably derelict in its duty to 
approve this massive pay raise bill to give 
increased salaries to its Members, Cab- 
inet, judges, high Government officials, 
bureaucrats, and every Federal employee. 

The Federal budget cannot afford this 
excessive expenditure regardless of the 
need for, or the desirability of, the in- 
crease. Common respect should demand 
that the top bracket groups on the Fed- 
eral payroll provide leadership in mak- 
ing the sacrifices the President has con- 
stantly asked for, and the people are de- 
manding. The Congress and executive 
departments should strive to eliminate 
extravagance and diligently seek to re- 
duce the huge national debt—thus the 
resultant stabilization of the dollar will 
lower living costs to the advantage of 
every American. 

I do not believe that it is fair to the 
taxpayers who foot the bills, and to 
future generations who will bear the bur- 
—— to add to this staggering national 

bt. 
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Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. SkusiTtz] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Chairman, it is 
difficult for me to understand how the 
Members of this body can vote for a 
Federal pay raise bill at this time. Less 
than 1 month ago Congress voted to re- 
duce taxes by $11.5 billion. I voted 
against this bill, because I have always 
felt that if taxes are cut, there should be 
a comparable cut in spending. Certainly, 
all of us will agree that taxes are too 
high, but the cold hard fact is that taxes 
are high because spending is high. At 
that time we heard a lot of talk about 
economy and reduced spending, but the 
record was that since the passage of the 
tax cut bill, every appropriation bill and 
authorization measure that this body has 
acted upon has exceeded the spending 
and authorizations which were provided 
in fiscal 1964. 

It is amazing that the President has 
talked of economy, frugality, and war on 
poverty. And yet where does the ad- 
ministration propose to start the drive 
in its war on poverty? By recommend- 
ing a pay increase which will cost the 
taxpayers $545 million. 

I shall not take the time of this body 
to discuss the pros and cons of the vari- 
ous increases which have been provided. 
These can be found in the committee re- 
port. The fact is that for 26 of the past 
33 years, we have operated on a deficit 
basis—always adding more to the public 
debt. Twenty-two billion dollars in the 
red will be our record for the past 3 fis- 
cal years. Does any Member of this body 
think the administrative officers of a 
corporation would recommend increases 
for themselves and their employees on 
that kind of a record? 

Let the department heads and the bu- 
reau chiefs spend more time looking for 
areas to save money and less time dream- 
ing up new ways to spend more money. 

Let the Congress face up to its re- 
sponsibilities and act as legislators and 
not as a jury to pass on the executive 
recommendations. 

Let us stop delegating our powers, and 
when such action is necessary insist that 
the agencies remain the servant of the 
Congress and not of the executive 
branch. Let us insist that spending shall 
not exceed our revenues. 

Do these things, and there will be no 
objection by the taxpayers to legislation 
of this nature. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. HoLIFIELD, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, re- 
ported that that Committee having had 
under consideration the bill (H.R. 8986) 
to adjust the rates of basic compensa- 
tion of certain officers and employees in 
the Federal Government, and for other 
purposes, pursuant to House Resolution 
650, he reported the bill back to the 
House with sundry amendments adopted 
in Committee of the Whole. 
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The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The question is on the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

MOTION TO RECOMMIT 


Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. CORBETT. I am opposed to the 
bill in its present form. 

The SPEAKER. The 
qualifies. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from Iowa rise? 

Mr. GROSS. Under the rules of the 
House, Cannon’s Procedure in the House 
of Representatives, a member of the 
committee who is unqualifiedly opposed 
to the bill takes precedence over a mem- 
ber who qualifies his opposition. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair under- 
stands that the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania is opposed to the bill in its pres- 
ent form. 

Mr. GROSS. I am opposed to it un- 
qualifiedly. 

The SPEAKER. Since the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania is opposed to the bill 
in its present form, the Chair rules that 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania quali- 
fies. 

The Clerk will report the motion to re- 
commit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. CorBETT moves to recommit the bill 
H.R. 8986 to the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee with instructions to re- 
port it back forthwith with the following 
amendments: 

Page 40, line 6, strike out “$32,500” 
insert in lieu thereof 830,000“. 

Page 40, line 9, strike out “$30,500” 
insert in lieu thereof 828,000“. 

Page 40, line 14, strike out 829.500“ and 
insert in lieu thereof $27,500". 

Page 40, line 21, strike out “$28,000” 
insert in lieu thereof 825.000“. 

Page 40, line 23, strike out 826.500“ and 
insert in lieu thereof 824.000“. 

Page 41, line 8, strike out 832.500“ 
insert in lieu thereof 830,000“. 

Page 41, line 10, strike out 845,000“ and 
insert in lieu thereof 842,500“. 

Page 41, line 22, strike out 835,000“ and 
insert in lieu thereof 832.500 


gentleman 


and 


and 


and 


and 


Page 42, line 10, strike out 832.500 and 


insert in lieu thereof 830,000“. 

Page 43, line 7, strike out 830,500“ 
insert in lieu thereof “$28,500”. 

Page 46, line 14, strike out 829.500“ and 
insert in lieu thereof 827,500“. 

Page 46, line 20, strike out 828,000“ and 
insert in lieu thereof 826.500“. 

Page 47, line 2, strike out 826,500“ 
insert in lieu thereof 825,000“. 

Page 47, line 6, strike out 845,000“ 
insert in lieu thereof 842.500“. 

Page 74, line 14, strike out 845.500“ 
insert in lieu thereof 843.000 

Page 74, line 15, strike out 845.000“ and 
insert in lieu thereof 842.500“. 

Page 74, line 18, strike out 835,500“ and 
insert in lieu thereof 832.500“. 


and 


and 
and 


and 
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Page 74, line 21, strike out 832.500“ and 
insert in lieu thereof 830,000“. 

Page 74, line 22, strike out 833,000“ 
insert in lieu thereof 830,500“. 
Page 74, line 25, strike out 
insert in lieu thereof “$32,500”. 

Page 75, line 4, strike out 835,500“ 
insert in lieu thereof 832,500“. 
Page 75, line 7, strike out 
insert in lieu thereof 830,000“. 

Page 75, line 13, strike out 829,500“ and 
insert in lieu thereof "$27,500". 

Page 75, line 14, strike out 828.000 
insert in lieu thereof 826,500“. 

Page 75, line 20, strike out 828,000“ and 
insert in lieu thereof “$26,000”. } 

Page 76, line 3, strike out “$32,500” and 
insert in lieu thereof $30,000”. 

Page 76, line 6, strike out “$35,500” and 
insert in lieu thereof 832.500“. 


Mr. CORBETT (interrupting the read- 
ing). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendments be con- 
Sidered as read. They have been fully 
explained and debated. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the motion to re- 
commit. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 184, nays 222, not voting 26, 
as follows: 


and 
"$35,500" and 
and 
832,500“ and 


and 


[Roll No. 67] 
YEAS—184 
Addabbo Fogarty McCulloch 
Albert Fraser McDowell 
Ashley Frelinghuysen McFall 
Aspinall Friedel Millan 
Auchincloss Fulton, Pa Macdonald 
tt ag Madden 
Bates Garmatz Mailliard 
Becker Martin, Mass. 
Bell Giaimo Matsunaga” 
Bennett, Mich. Gilbert Michel 
Blatnik Gill Miller, Calif. 
Boggs Glenn m 
Bolling Gonzalez Minish 
Bow Grabowski Mo: 
Brooks Gray Moorhead 
Broyhill, Va. Gubser Morgan 
Buckley en, Calif. Morrison 
Burke Halpern Morse 
Burkhalter Hanna 
Burton, Calif. Hansen Multer 
Byrne, Pa. Murphy, II 
Cahill Murray 
Cameron Hawkins Nedzi 
Carey Hays Nix 
Celler Healey O'Brien, N.Y. 
Cohelan Hébert O'Hara, 
Cooley offman O'Hara, Mich. 
Holifield Olsen, Mont 
Daddario Holland O'Neill 
Daniels Horton Osmers 
Davis, Ga. Jennings Ostertag 
Dawson Joelson 
Delaney Johnson, Calif. Patman 
t n Pepper 
Diggs Philbin 
Dingell Kastenmeler Pike 
Donohue Kee Pool 
Downing Kelly Price 
Keogh Pucinski 
Edwards King, N.Y. Purcell 
Ellsworth an Reuss 
Fallon Kluczynski Rivers, Alaska 
Farbstein Kunkel Rivers, S.C. 
ell Lankford Rodino 
Feighan Leggett Rogers, Colo. 
Finnegan 4 Rooney, N.Y. 
Fino Libonati Rooney, Pa 
Flood ng, M Roosevelt 


Rosenthal Staggers Ullman 
Rostenkowski Stephens Van Pelt 
Roybal Stratton Vinson 
Ryan, Mich. Sullivan Wallhauser 
Ryan, N.Y. Talcott Westland 
St Germain Thomas White 
St. Onge Thompson, La. Widnall 
Sibal Thompson, N.J. Willis 
Sickles Thompson, Tex Wilson, 
Sisk Toll Charles H 
Slack Trimble Wright 
Smith, Iowa Tupper 
Staebler Tuten Zablocki 
Stafford Udall 
NAYS—222 
Abbitt Fuqua Olson, Minn. 
Abele Ga Pelly 
Abernethy Gibbons Perkins 
Adair jell Pickle 
Pilcher 
Anderson Grant Pillion 
Andrews, Ala. Grifin Pirnie 
Andrews, Gross Poage 
N. Dak. Grover Poff 
Arends Gurney Quie 
Ashbrook Hagan, Ga Quillen 
Haley Randall 
Ayres Hall Reid, Il 
Baldwin Halleck Reid, N.Y. 
Baring Harris Reifel 
Barry Harrison Rhodes, Ariz 
Beckworth Harsha Rhodes, Pa. 
Harvey, Ind 
Belcher 8 Riehlman 
Bennett, Fla. Hechler 
Hemphill Robison 
Betts Henderson Rogers, Fla. 
Boland Herlong Rogers, Tex. 
Bolton, Hoeven Roudebush 
ces Horan Roush 
Bolton, Rumsfeld 
Oliver P. Huddleston St. George 
Bonner ull Saylor 
Bray Hutchinson Schadeberg 
Brock Ichord Schenck 
Bromwell Jarman beli 
Broomfield Jensen Schweiker 
Brotzman Johansen Schwengel 
Brown, Ohio Johnson, Pa Secrest 
Broyhill, N.C. Johnson, Wis. Selden 
Bruce Jonas Senner 
Burleson Jones, Ala Short 
Burton, Utah Jones, Mo ver 
Byrnes, Keith Sikes 
Cannon Kilburn Siler 
Casey Kilgore Skubitz 
Cederberg Knox Smith, Calif 
Chamberlain Kornegay Smith, Va. 
elf Kyl Snyder 
Chenoweth Laird Springer 
Clancy Landrum Steed 
Clark S m 
Ciawson, Del Latta Stubblefield 
Cleveland Lennon ‘aft 
Collier Lindsay Taylor 
Colmer Lipscomb Teague, Calif. 
Conte Lloyd Teague, Tex 
Corbett Long, La. Thomson, Wis. 
Cramer McClory Tollefson 
Cunningham McDade 
Curtin McIntire Utt 
Curtis McLoskey Van Deerlin 
Dague anik 
Derounian Mahon Waggonner 
Derwinski Marsh Watson 
Devine Martin, Watts 
Dole Martin, Nebr. Weaver 
Dorn Matthews Weltner 
Dwyer y Whalley 
Edmondson Miller, N.Y. Wharton 
Everett Whitener 
tten 
Findley Montoya Wickersham 
er Moore 
Flynt Wilson, Bob 
Ford Morton Wilson, Ind 
Foreman Mosher Winstead 
Forrester Natcher Wydler 
Fountain Norblad Wyman 
Fulton, Tenn. O’Konski Younger 
NOT VOTING—26 
Avery Dowdy Nelsen 
Duncan O'Brien, Ill 
Battin Elliott Patten 
Brademas Green, Oreg Powell 
Brown, Calif. G ns 
Clausen, King, Calif. Roberts, Ala. 
Don H Scott 
Davis, Tenn Meader Sheppard 
Denton Murphy, N.Y. Shipley 


So the bill was rejected. 
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The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Brademas for, 
against. 

Mr. King of California for, with Mr. Shipley 
against. 

Mr. O'Brien of Illinois for, with Mr. Bat- 
tin against. 

Mr. Scott for, with Mr. Don H. Clausen 
against. 

Mr. Denton for, with Mr. Davis of Tennes- 
see against. 

Mr. Powell for, with Mr. Nelsen against. 

Mr. Murphy of New York for, with Mr. 
Meader against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Brown of California with Mr. Dowdy. 
Mr. Sheppard with Mr. Roberts of Ala- 
bama 


with Mrs. Griffiths 


Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mr. Elliott. 
Mr. Patten with Mr. Duncan. 


Mr. BECKER and Mr. OSTERTAG 
changed their vote from “nay” to “yea.” 
The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
5 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR WEEK 
OF MARCH 16 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, may I in- 
quire of the majority leader as to the 
program for the rest of the week and for 
next week as well? 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. This concludes the 
legislative business for this week, and I 
will ask unanimous consent to go over 
at the conclusion of announcing the 
program. 

The program for next week is as fol- 
lows: 

Monday is Consent Calendar day. 
There is one suspension, H.R. 9711, to 
amend the Atomic Energy Act of 1954. 

Tuesday, the Interior Department ap- 
propriations bill, 1965. 

Wednesday and the balance of the 
week: 

H.R. 10300, authorizing construction 
for the military departments and Reserve 
components; and 

H.R. 5838, amending the Organic Act 
of the National Bureau of Standards. 

This announcement is made subject to 
the usual reservation that conference re- 
ports may be called up at any time, and 
that any further program will be an- 
nounced later. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY, 
MARCH 16 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order under the Calendar Wednesday 
rule may be dispensed with on Wednes- 
day next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM STUDY: 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO ECONO- 
MIST CALLS FOR RULES FOR THE 
CONDUCT OF MONETARY POL- 
ICY—TRUSTS CONGRESS RATHER 
THAN BANKERS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Sub- 
committee on Domestic Finance of the 
Banking and Currency Committee of the 
House has been hearing testimony from 
the Nation’s most outstanding econo- 
mists on the Federal Reserve's structure 
and policies. What the Federal Reserve 
does has effects on employment, prices, 
business profits, interest rates, gross na- 
tional product, and other economic vari- 
ables. It is, therefore, of utmost impor- 
tance for all of us to be as informed as 
possible about the Federal Reserve’s 
structure and policies. 

On Tuesday, March 3, Prof. Milton 
Friedman, the Paul Snowden Russell dis- 
tinguished service professor of economics 
at the University of Chicago, testified be- 
fore the subcommittee. Professor Fried- 
man has made path-breaking contribu- 
tions to our knowledge of the Nation’s 
money system and the effects of mone- 
tary policy on the economy’s perform- 
ance. His work has commanded the at- 
tention of all economists, and though 
they do not all agree with everything he 
Says, they have paid all of it attention. 
Both before and after Professor Fried- 
man’s appearance before the subcommit- 
tee, other witnesses spent considerable 
time commenting on his ideas. Professor 
Friedman is known as a conservative 
economist. I do not agree with all of his 
ideas, but I found much of Professor 
Friedman’s testimony to be eminently 
sensible and all of it worth careful con- 
sideration. Excerpts from his state- 
ments and remarks follow: 

Excerpts From “SHOULD THERE BE AN INDE- 
PENDENT MONETARY AUTHORITY,” BY PRO- 
FESSOR FRIEDMAN 
Central bankers * * * have tended to at- 

tach great importance to stability of the ex- 

change rate * and prevention of infia- 
tion. They have therefore tended to oppose 
many of the proposals for extending the scope 
of government. This coincidence of their 
views in these respects with those of people 
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like myself, who regard narrowly limited gov- 
ernment as a requisite for a free society, is 
the source of much of the sympathy on the 
part of this group, whom I shall call new 
liberals, for the notion of an independent 
central bank. 

One defect of an independent central bank 
* + + is that it almost inevitably involves 
dispersal of responsibility. If we examine 
the monetary system in terms not of nom- 
inal institutional organization out of the eco- 
nomic functions performed, we find that the 
central bank is hardly ever tne only authority 
in the Government that has essential mone- 
tary powers. * * * In practice, therefore, 
even if something called an independent 
central bank is established * * * there re- 
mains other governmental authorities, par- 
ticularly the fiscal authority collecting taxes 
and dispersing funds and managing the debt, 
which also have a good deal of monetary 
power. * * * Our present division of respon- 
sibility for debt management between the 
Federal Reserve and the Treasury is very 
inefficient. * * * In the past few years, I 
have read through the annual reports of the 
Federal Reserve System from 1913 to date, 
seriatim. One of the few amusing dividends 
from that ordeal was seeing the cyclical pat- 
tern that shows up in the potency that the 
authorities attribute to monetary policy. In 
years when things are going well, the reports 
emphasize that monetary policy is an exceed- 
ingly potent weapon and that the favorable 
course of events is largely a result of the 
skillful handling of this delicate instrument 
by the monetary authority. In years of de- 
pression, on the other hand, the reports em- 
phasize that monetary policy is but one of 
many tools of economic policy, that its power 
is highly limited, and that it was only the 
skillful handling of such limited powers as 
were available that averted disaster. This 
is an example of the effect of the dispersal 
of responsibility * * * no one assumes or 
is assigned the final responsibility. 

Another defect of the conduct of monetary 
policy through an independent central bank 
that has a good deal of leeway and power 
is the extent to which policy is thereby made 
highly dependent on personalities. In study- 
ing the history of American monetary pol- 
icy, I have been struck by the extraordinary 
importance of accidents of personality. 
* * * Asimilar situation prevails today. The 
actions of the Reserve System depend on 
whether there are a few persons in the Sys- 
tem who exert intellectual leadership. 

A third technical defect is that an inde- 
pendent central bank will almost inevitably 
give undue emphasis to the point of view of 
bankers * * * since the banking community 
is concerned primarily with the credit mar- 
ket, central banks are led to put altogether 
too much emphasis on the credit effects of 
their policies and too little emphasis on the 
monetary effects of their policies. * * * The 
three defects I have outlined constitute a 
strong technical argument against an inde- 
pendent central bank. Combined with the 
political argument, the case against a fully 
independent central bank is strong indeed. 

How * * * can we establish a monetary 
system that is stable, free from irresponsible 
governmental tinkering, and incapable of be- 
ing used as a source of power to threaten 
economic and political freedom? A 
possibility is to try to achieve a government 
of law instead of men literally by legislating 
rules for the conduct of monetary policy. 
* * * I would specify that the Reserve Sys- 
tem should see to it that the total stock 
of money so defined rises month by month, 
and indeed, so far as possible, day by day, 
at an annual rate of z percent, where z is 
some number between 3 and 5. 


EXCERPTS FROM A STATEMENT GIVEN IN 
TESTIMONY OF PROFESSOR FRIEDMAN 


Proponents of an independent monetary 
authority seek a stable monetary structure 
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that is free from day-to-day political pres- 
sures. This aim is eminently desirable. 

However, a truly independent monetary 
authority is most unlikely to achieve this 
aim. Experience shows -that independent 
monetary authorities have introduced major 
elements of monetary instability, and analy- 
sis suggests that they can be expected to 
continue to do so. In addition, it is most 
undesirable politically to give so much power 
to individuals not subject to close control 
by the electorate. 

The surest way to achieve the aim of a 
stable monetary structure is, in my opinion, 
to legislate a rule specifying the behavior 
of the quantity of money. The rule that 
I favor is one which specifies that the quan- 
tity of money shall grow at a steady rate 
from week to week, month to month, and 
year to year. 

The prohibition of interest payments on 
demand deposits, enacted in the Banking 
Acts of 1933 [for member banks] and of 
1935 [for other insured banks] was not then 
desirable and is not now. It is a straight- 
forward example of governmental price fix- 
ing, of a governmentally enforced price 
cartel. * * * The fixed price of zero serves 
no public purpose and runs directly counter 
to our general objective of fostering free 
markets and free enterprise. The pro- 
hibition should be repealed at once. * * * 
Similarly, the powers which the Reserve 
Board and the FDIC have to control the 
rates of interest that commercial banks may 
pay on time deposits should also be repealed. 
They have no more justification than the 
prohibition of interest payments on demand 
deposits. 

Taken all together, the period from 1957 
to mid-1962 was characterized by unduly 
wide swings in the rate of growth of the 
money stock and also by a somewhat lower 
average rate of rise in the money stock than 
in earlier postwar years. The swings in the 
money stock contributed to the too fre- 
quent ups and downs in the economy. The 
low rate of rise in the money stock contrib- 
uted to the generally high level of un- 
employment, but also, on the favorable side, 
to relative stability in wages and prices. 
* + + Why has the Reserve System been so 
erratic? Why has it shifted back and forth 
and tended to go too far in each direction? 
* + There are, I believe, two main reasons. 
The first is the use by the Reserve System 
of the wrong criterion of policy. The Re- 
serve System, and so also most people who 
discuss monetary policy, tend to state the 
objectives of policy in terms of what are 
called money market conditions. 

The behavior of the quantity of money 
should be the primary criterion of monetary 
policy. The second reason why the Reserve 
System has tended to go too far in its swings 
is because of the time it takes for its ac- 
tions to have effects. * * * At the present 
moment, for example, there is already built 
into the economy considerable monetary 
steam. If the Reserve System waits until 
the inflationary effects of its present policies 
become clearly manifest and only then cur- 
` tails the rate of monetary expansion, it will 
be months thereafter or perhaps a year or 
more before the inflation is stemmed. In 
the interim, it will understandably -be 
tempted to step on the brake too hard. 


EXCERPTS FROM ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


I asked the question: “Professor, you 
stated that we should have a moderate, 
steady, stable policy we can live with in- 
definitely. Can you have that kind of a 
policy without the Federal Reserve System?” 

Mr. FRIEDMAN, Yes, indeed. 

In answer to a question by Representative 
WILLIAM WIDNALL, of New Jersey, Professor 
Friedman said: “* * And I would say that 
it would be desirable to make it clear and 
explicit that the Board and the Reserve 
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System is subject to direct political control 
of the administration and of the Congress, 
that the present pseudoindependence is not 
a real independence and is, as in the past, 
likely to do harm rather than good.” 

In answer to a question by Representative 
HENRY Reuss, of Wisconsin, Professor Fried- 
man said: “* * * And I may say, on this 
score, Mr. Reuss * * * as between 
congressional control of monetary supply 
and central bank control of monetary policy, 
I would personally prefer to trust the Con- 
gress.” 


A NATIONAL LOTTERY 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, when pro- 
hibition was forced on the American peo- 
ple, the only ones made happy were the 
bootleggers, racketeers, and gangsters 
because it provided them with a new lu- 
crative source of revenue. 

It did not, however, stop people from 
drinking—it merely drove normal, hu- 
man desires to go underground. After 
spending millions of the taxpayers’ dol- 
lars in trying to enforce an unenforceable 
law, we found ourselves caught in a net 
of terrorism, gangsterism, and corrup- 
tion. 

It was only the sensible repeal of pro- 
hibition, Mr. Speaker, that finally put an 
end to that bloody era and started to 
pump billions of dollars into our economy 
and our treasury. 

Since 1935, the Federal Government has 
collected about $97 billion in revenue 
from the alcohol industry and the in- 
dividual States and local governments 
have taken in almost $35 billion. In ad- 
dition, this industry which is now under 
Government regulation and control, has 
made a tremendous contribution to our 
national economy—employing over 1.3 
million people with earnings of $5.2 bil- 
lion. 

The point I want to make, Mr. Speak- 
er, is that only after we took the liquor 
business out of the hands of the under- 
world were we able to restore normalcy in 
the drinking habits of our citizens, en- 
rich the coffers of our Government, and 
contribute to our national economy. 

Today, Mr. Speaker, the situation re- 
garding the normal, human urge to gam- 
ble is no different. Our antigambling 
laws have not stopped people from gam- 
bling but have permitted this activity to 
grow into a $100 billion a year tax free 
monopoly. Because of our sanctimoni- 
ous attitude about gambling we have 
provided organized crime with a tre- 
mendous source of revenue. 

Prohibition, Mr. Speaker, should have 
taught us the best lesson—you cannot 
legislate people’s morals. You cannot 
quench the American thirst to gamble 
with prohibitive laws. 

Just as repeal of prohibition brought 
an end to bootlegging and new revenue 
to our Government, so would the end of 
hypocrisy in our treatment of gambling 
cut deeply into the underworld’s revenue 
from this source. 
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Only a national lottery, Mr. Speaker, 
can tap this $100 billion a year illicit 
business. Only a national lottery can 
produce at least $10 billion a year in new 
revenue for our treasury. 

Let us not continue to compound the 
errors and mistakes we made with pro- 
hibition. Let us regulate and control 
this gambling industry as we do the alco- 
holic business so that our Government, 
our economy, and our people become the 
beneficiaries of this urge to gamble and 
not the underworld. 


NEEDED: A FEDERAL COMMISSION 
ON AUTOMATION 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
President Johnson has called for the 
creation of a National Commission on 
Automation and Technological Progress 
to study present and future trends of 
technological change, the accompany- 
ing problems, and the means to maxi- 
mize the benefits of our advancing tech- 
nology. 

Mr. Speaker, in its effects on society, 
on the lives of men, and on the future 
of our Nation, automation may well have 
as much impact as the industrial revolu- 
tion itself had in the first half of the 
19th century. I believe that the creation 
of an Automation Commission must be 
given the highest priority. As I pointed 
out last September when I introduced 
H.R. 8429 to establish a Federal Commis- 
sion on Automation, the problems ac- 
companying automation are growing 
larger every day. We must act now if 
we are going to find solutions. 

Mr. Speaker, some of the proposals 
that might well be considered by a Fed- 
eral Commission on Automation are most 
ably discussed in an article by Herbert J. 
Gans published in the January-February 
1964 issue of the Correspondent. The 
art‘cle, entitled Some Proposals for Gov- 
ernment Policy in an Automating 
Society,“ follows: 

SOME PROPOSALS FOR GOVERNMENT POLICY IN 
AN AUTOMATING SOCIETY 
(By Herbert J. Gans) 

At a recent conference on the problems of 
the low-income population, one of the par- 
ticipants proposed this assignment: What 
measures for coping with poverty and unem- 
ployment could the administration develop 
if it wanted to, or had to, formulate a crash 
program resembling that of the first hundred 
days of the Franklin D. Roosevelt adminis- 


' tration? 


The 17 proposals that follow stem from 
this assignment. They are a set of indi- 
vidual and often unrelated ideas and should 
not be considered as parts of an integrated 
program. Partly for this reason, I take lit- 
tle cognizance of what is already being done 
or proposed, for example, in schemes for de- 
pressed area redevelopment, occupational re- 
training, public works programing, the reyi- 
sion of welfare and unemployment benefits, 
the education of non-middle-class children, 
and in the struggle against racial discrimi- 
nation. Nevertheless, few of the proposals 
are original. 
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Some of the proposals are suitable for a 
crash program; others are longer range 
schemes. Most of them are, however, patch- 
work ones that assume the continuation of 
the present economy and society, and seek 
only to institute needed reforms. Even sọ, 
many are probably not politically feasible at 
present. My assumption is, however, that in 
a crisis—and I think such a crisis may be on 
the way—new political alinements develop 
which quickly redefine political feasibility. 
The important criterion is whether the pro- 
posals are workable and rational; that is, 
whether they achieve the intended ends 
without unanticipated consequences delete- 
rious to these ends. 

I would be the first to admit that most of 
the proposals are not fully thought out and 
do not at present meet this criterion. In- 
deed, I have written this paper in the hope 
that they will be subjected to critical com- 
ments, and that these will ultimately pro- 
duce some workable schemes. 


I. THE PROPOSALS 


The proposals are based on the assump- 
tion that in the coming decades automation, 
the use of computers, and other technolog- 
ical-economic trends will lead to continuing 
increases in productivity and concurrent 
decreases in unemployment. The shrinkage 
of jobs is thus becoming a major problem 
in American society, and no longer a prob- 
lem only for unskilled workers. 

There are three major types of problems 
with which the society—and its economy— 
must deal: The upgrading and shifting of 
workers and potential workers into the 
skilled jobs, including not only blue collar, 
but also white collar and professional ones, 
that will be available; the creation of more 
jobs, especially for unskilled and semiskilled 
workers; and the elimination of poverty, a 
problem left over from the past. Proposals 
1 to 4 deal with the first; 5 to 15, with the 
second; and 16 to 17, with the third. 

The shijt to skilled jobs 

The movement of workers from unskilled 
to skilled occupations essential to the econ- 
omy is necessary for the employment of those 
left jobless, and to fill the unfilled jobs that 
even now exist in considerable number. 
These aims might be aided by the following: 


1. Incentives To Encourage Entry Into 
Unfilled Jobs 

Recruitment for presently unfilled jobs 
might be increased by the Federal certifica- 
tion of individual occupations as “Unfilled,” 
and by the concurrent development of pro- 
grams that eliminate the causes of their 
being unfilled. Higher salaries, better work- 
ing conditions, and the like should be en- 
couraged within these occupations, training 
p! and financial incentives for new 
recruits outside them, (See also 3 and 4.) 

Among the unfilled occupations which 
need workers most urgently are the service 
professions: teaching, social work, public 
health, medicine, nursing, psychiatry; but 
openings exist also in many other kinds of 
work. 


2. The Creation of Helping Technicians or 
Subprofessionals 

Perhaps even more important than addi- 
tional recruitment into the service profes- 
sions would be the creation of an entirely 
new occupational stratum; people who work 
in these professions but on a “subprofes- 
sional” level. The needed skills could prob- 
ably be taught in 1- or 2-year programs, 
or slightly longer ones combining apprentice- 
ship with formal instruction. Recruitment 
into this stratum should be encouraged 
among high school or college students who 
do not—or do not yet—feel themselves ready 
for professional training, and among adults 
who want to change occupations. By calling 
them technicians or subprofessionals, oppo- 
sition from the established professions would 
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be reduced, and new curriculums could be de- 
veloped which would avoid some of the 
lengthy instruction which has become en- 
trenched in these professions. 

The greatest need is for technicians of 
working and lower class origin who could 
help the low-income population attain the 
social and cognitive skills required to be- 
come part of the larger society. Others are 
needed in almost all health, welfare, edu- 
cation, and other public service programs 
which suffer from a shortage of staff. 

Recruitment into unfilled jobs and the 
creation of a subprofessional stratum are 
by far the most important proposals made 
here. Both can be implemented fairly 
quickly and easily and can add many new 
jobs to the economy. Indeed, Frank Riess- 
man has estimated that as many as 4 to 
6 million helping technicians could be em- 
ployed in the next decade. Moreover, both 


‘proposals encourage the kind of work that 


will be important in the society of the fu- 
ture, as well as dignified and rewarding for 
the jobholder, In addition these proposals 
could reduce the workload which is rapidly 
becoming an overload in the existing pro- 
fessions, thereby halting the stratification 
of American society into an overworked pro- 
fessional minority and an underemployed 
majority, a trend that has many undesir- 
able social and political consequences. 


3. Incentives To Encourage Occupational 
Shifts 


Many economic and social obstacles now 
prevent people from making career or even 
job-type changes once they are adults, al- 
though this applies more to white collar 
workers than blue collar ones. Some of these 
obstacles can perhaps be overcome by a grant 
program which would allow adults to leave 
the labor force temporarily without loss of 
income so as to retrain themselves for new 
jobs. A grant, modeled on the GI bill and 
equivalent to a going salary or wage, could 
be made available to anyone wanting to 
undertake training for an “unfilled” job. 
This scheme might be more successful than 
current retraining efforts, because it would 
recruit people who want to be retrained for 
an occupation of their own choice. 

Eligibility to participate in this grant pro- 
gram could also be available to adults who 
left school in adolescence, and want to com- 
plete their high school and college education. 
This would attract dropouts who have 
realized their mistakes, as well as people who 
are dissatisfied with their initial career choice 
and would like to get more education for an 
as yet unspecified job change. Of course, 
wherever possible, specific jobs which can 
serve as a target for them must be available. 


4. Incentives for earlier entry into the 
skilled occupations 

Another way of encouraging people to 
train themselves for skilled work—especially 
those not planning to go to college—would 
be a combined apprentice-education program 
which starts in high school and allows stu- 
dents to enter an occupation of their choice 
while still in school. This proposal, sug- 
gested by Arthur Pearl, might appeal to 
youngsters who are unhappy in high school, 
as well as those who cannot afford to go to 
college at present. If the grantees are satis- 
fied with their job choice, the apprentice- 
education program could be continued 
through college, thus allowing them to ob- 
tain a free college education while earning 
some pay. Income grants, such as those 
suggested in No. 3 above, might have to be 
added as students marry. 

The creation of new jobs 

The second, and in some ways the most im- 
portant problem is to create new jobs, espe- 
cially for the unskilled and semiskilled. This 
is extremely difficult, given the trends of the 
economy, and the norm that such jobs 
should not be of the make-work type. Al- 
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though some proposals for the creation of 
new jobs can be suggested, equal priority 
ought to be given to another approach, the 
reduction of worktime (either in hours or 
weeks or months) to spread existing jobs 
among a larger number of workers. Al- 
though this approach has so far been rejected 
by the administration—and justifiably so 
because it will hurt America in international 
market competition—it is likely to become 
more necessary in the years to come, and 
more feasible also, as foreign wage rates begin 
to resemble American ones. 


5. Industry Incentives To Develop a 
Secondary Work Force 


One way of reducing work hours would be 
for the Government to subsidize industry to 
adopt a standard workweek of 25 to 30 
hours—at present pay—and to eliminate 
overtime. This would encourage the cre- 
ation of a secondary work force, which would 
hold the same job the other 15 to 20 hours 
a week. This force might hire young peo- 
ple—especially in connection with 3 and 4 
above—or older people who want to work 
fewer hours. Tax reductions and income in- 
centives, such as suggested in 16 and 17 be- 
low, might be necessary to encourage people 
to shift to the secondary work force, and 
similar incentives must be available to indus- 
try to cope with added production costs. 

This proposal is likely to become more 
feasible as automation progresses. Since au- 
tomated machinery must run all the time, 
the three shift work force now found only in 
some industries is likely to be needed in 
many others, and secondary or even tertiary 
work forces can be created. 


6. Incentives to Workers To Reduce Work 
Hours 


Another approach, suggested by Christo- 
pher Jencks, would be to encourage people 
who want to work fewer hours to do 80. 
This could be done by taxing overtime work, 
or by reducing taxes for those who want to 
work fewer hours—thus tying taxation to the 
number of work hours—or by giving income 
grants to reduce the differences in pay be- 
tween full-time and less than full-time work. 

This scheme, like the previous one, would, 
of course, encourage moonlighting. It 
should be noted, however, that moonlight- 
ing is possible only when extra jobs are 
easily available, and then primarily be- 
cause wages are too low to permit workers a 
decent standard of living from one job. This 
can be resolved only by raising wages. More- 
over, moonlighting could be discouraged by 
taxing second jobs at a higher rate than first 
ones. Finally, a study should be made to see 
whether moonlighting is clearly undesirable, 
or whether it does not also create jobs 
that would otherwise not exist. Since moon- 
lighting jobs generally require fewer than 
40 hours of work per week, they might be the 
kinds of jobs suitable for the secondary 
work force proposed above. 


7. Elimination of Involuntary Workers From 
the Labor Force 


Another way of spreading the work would 
be to make it profitable for people who do 
not really want to work to leave the labor 
force. This would include older people and 
mothers who work for income rather than 
job satisfaction. In addition to permanent 
departures, it might be desirable to en- 
courage temporary departures from the 
labor force for those who want to take time 
off to travel or to loaf, although this is not 
likely to create permanent new jobs. 

Some day it may even be necessary to 
discourage anyone other than the bread- 
winner in each household from working, 
either by raising taxes for second and third 
workers or by giving allowances to wives and 
mothers to stay home. Women who want 
to work and pursue careers should not be 
discouraged, but those who do not really 
want to work should be kept out of the 
labor market as much as possible. 
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8. Grants for Currently Unpaid Volunteer 
Work 


One way of discouraging women from 
taking jobs would be to pay them for volun- 
teer work. Many women—and men—work 
hard in voluntary organizations and derive 
the same satisfactions as others do from a 
job. Indeed, being an officer in an impor- 
tant local voluntary association can be a full- 
time job. Paying such officers from Govern- 
ment funds would not only encourage them 
to stay out of the labor market, but it might 
also attract more people into community 
service, especially those who cannot afford 
to do it now. 

9. The Professionalization of All Occupations 

In the future, the service occupations are 
likely to play the dominant role in our econ- 
omy. One way of creating more jobs in 
them is to speed up the rationalization and 
professionalization of these occupations, 80 
that work in personal services, repair and 
maintenance, and even domestic service be- 
comes more attractive and rewarding. This 
proposal, suggested by Thomas Gladwin, 
would also raise the level of service in the 
society. Needless to say, considerable 
changes in job definition and in the status 
relationship between worker and customer 
are required. 

In addition, the already ongoing profes- 
sionalization of other occupations should be 
encouraged, and with it, the extension of 
the temporal fringe benefits—or job inter- 
ruptions—available especially in the aca- 
demic world. There is no reason why even- 
tually, most workers should not be able to 
obtain long vacations, sabbaticals, travel 
grants, periodic return to school, “visiting” 
appointments in other places, and the like. 
This would not only enhance the job, but 
would also help to spread the work. 


10. Export of Surplus American Consumer 
Goods 


Private enterprise and the Government 
could cooperate in the export—at low cost 
or absolutely free—of some of our surplus 
consumer goods to the developing areas, not 
only to raise their standard of living, but 
also to build up the demand for such goods, 
and thus to create new jobs in this country. 

This is a variant of Seymour Melman's 
scheme to export machine tools, and David 
Riesman's “nylon war,” the idea of sending 
consumer goods to Russia to reduce cold 
war tensions. It could cover yet other items 
that would be of mutual benefit. Emphasis 
in such a giveaway should be on those goods 
not already produced—or not likely to be 
produced in the near future—in the develop- 
ing areas. 

11. “Export” of American Skilled Workers 

Another way of opening up jobs would be 
to encourage workers whose skills are in 
oversupply here to work overseas in the 
developing areas where such skills are in de- 
mand, either on the job, or for training the 
domestic labor force, with the Federal Gov- 
ernment paying their salaries or making up 
the difference between American and for- 
eign wage scales. This scheme may falter 
because of the reluctance of settled blue 
collar workers to leave this country or even 
the locality where they grew up, but it might 
be possible to encourage young blue col- 
lar workers to spend some time overseas as 
part of their apprenticeship, perhaps in a 
kind of Peace Corps stressing their skills. 


Jobs for the unskilled 


The most difficult task is to expand job 
opportunities for the unskilled. The best 
solution is to make certain that as many 
young people as possible are trained for 
marketable job skills and the number of un- 
skilled workers is reduced to a bare mini- 
mum by the next generation. Thus, provid- 
ing jobs for the unskilled should be a tem- 
porary need, and if so, some policies may be 
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justified as short-range solutions that would 

not be desirable on a permanent basis, e.g. 

(Proposal 13.) 

12. Employer Incentives for the Hiring of 
the Unemployed 


One solution would be to discourage pri- 
vate enterprise from resorting to those types 
of automation which sharply reduce jobs, 
either by incentives to hold back automation 
or by taxes which would reduce the cost ad- 
vantages of automating. Another approach 
would be to offer tax reductions and more 
direct financial incentives to employers to 
hire those who suffer most from unemploy- 
ment: The very young and those in late mid- 
dle age. Such incentives would have to be 
awarded in such a way that no one of adult 
working age would be released in order to 
hire them, and that new jobs would be cre- 
ated as a result. It is doubtful, however, 
that this could create any significant number 
of jobs. 


13. Temporary Adjustment of the Minimum 
Wage Law 

Another method for creating new jobs 
might be to cut back the legal minimum 
wage to, say, 75 cents an hour, and have the 
difference between it and an adequate wage 
made up by Federal payments to the affected 
wage earners. This cutback might lead to 
the development of new businesses, and 
with it an expansion of job opportunities for 
the unskilled. Since such a proposal would 
in effect mean a Government subsidy for 
marginal firms—where working conditions 
are often the poorest—and since it would also 
imply a regression from the wage levels for 
which unions have fought over a century, 
such a proposal might have dangerous con- 
sequences. Therefore it would need careful 
study, perhaps through some pilot experi- 
ments, in order to see whether the benefits 
in terms of the number of new jobs would 
outweigh the social and political costs. If 
the experiments were successful, the scheme 
could be tried on a wider scale. The dangers 
in this proposal might be ameliorated by 
making it a temporary device; that is, to 
permit wage reduction only until the new 
business is on its feet, after which it would 
be required to pay the going wage. This 
scheme would be useful only in enterprises 
not likely to be automated ‘once normal 
wages were paid. 


14. Encouragement of New Businesses Using 
Unskilled Labor 


A more positive approach to the same 
problem would be to encourage the forma- 
tion of new businesses, especially in the 
area of services, by a low-cost loan and loan- 
insurance scheme—the latter somewhat like 
FHA—which would facilitate the starting of 
the business and eliminate a large part of 
the risk. Early mortality would not neces- 
sarily be prevented, but the costs of failure 
would be borne in part by the Government. 
Market studies and imaginative social inven- 
tion might indicate a number of feasible new 
businesses and services, especially those 
which supply the demand created by increas- 
ing leisure time and rising taste levels. 
For example, farmers near urban areas 
might transform their farms into resorts 
providing low-cost vacations for city dwell- 
ers. Dormitories where people can leave 
their children for an evening, car rental agen- 
cies which rent out used cars at low cost, and 
lawn care companies might be profitable. 


15. A Blue-Collar National Service Corps 


One of the best ways of employing the un- 
skilled is a public works program. In addi- 
tion, it might be desirable to set up a Na- 
tional Service Corps—somewhat like the new 
CCC suggested by Senator HUMPHREY and 
others—which would carry out those addi- 
tional public works and municipal service 
functions that are too expensive or of too 
low priority to be financed from local reve- 
nues or a Federal public works program. 
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This corps would also train youngsters in 
marketable skills. It could be an expan- 
sion of the proposal by the Kennedy ad- 
ministration for a corps which stresses 
mainly white collar and professional skills. 

Among the most important projects to be 
carried out by such a corps would be the 
rehabilitation of preservable substandard 
urban housing to bring it up to a livable 
level. This is suggested by the failure of 
slum clearance to improve the housing con- 
ditions of the poor and by the possibility 
that current rehabilitation programs, to be 
carried out by subsidizing private enterprise, 
will raise rents beyond the occupants’ ability 
to pay. If rehabilitation were carried out by 
a service corps, guided by skilled workers, 
many people might be employed, and hous- 
ing conditions could be improved immeas- 
urably. Since the crucial feature of reha- 
bilitation is the reduction of overcrowding 
within slum apartments, the construction of 
additional low-cost housing for those dis- 
placed is also necessary. This can be accom- 
plished by Government subsidies to either 
tenants or builders, and would provide more 
jobs for the building industry. In addition, 
the corps might also help in the provision of 
municipal services that can stand improve- 
ment; for example, mail delivery, garbage 
removal, street cleaning, and the care of 
open recreational space and public buildings. 

The elimination of poverty 

Poverty is, of course, intimately related to 
unemployment, and would be reduced if the 
previous proposals were carried out. In 
addition, the raising of substandard incomes 
could be accomplished by the following: 


16. The Elimination of Income Taxes Among 
the Low-Income Population 

This measure, which has been proposed 
many times in recent years, should be tried 
out to determine whether it would sig- 
nificantly reduce poverty and @crease pur- 
chasing power. But, by itself, it is probably 
not enough. 


17. Direct Income Grants to the Low-Income 
Population 

If tax abatement is insufficient, it will be 
necessary to resort to direct grants, based 
on the conception that everyone is entitled 
to a standard minimum income, whether 
obtained from work or other sources. People 
who are earning less than this minimum 
(perhaps $4,000 for an urban family, some- 
what less for a rural one and for people 
without children) should be eligible for Fed- 
eral grants—not welfare payments—awarded 
on the same equalization principles now 
used in allocating grants to the States. 
Costly as such a scheme would be, the great 
spur to purchasing power that would result 
would be likely to reduce the net cost to 
the Government. There is, of course, a dan- 
ger that such grants would discourage some 
from working, but experience with welfare 
payments has made it clear that most peo- 
ple would prefer to earn their income from 
work. When the day comes that work is 
no longer available to everyone, an income 
grant—financed, in part, from the profit of 
automation—is likely to be considered a less 
visionary or irresponsible scheme than today, 
and I can visualize a future era in which 
all members of society will be eligible for 
such a grant. Since every radical idea re- 
quires years of consideration and repetition 
in order for it to become acceptable, serious 
discussion of this type of proposal is highly 
desirable even now. 
I. THE PROBLEM OF IMPLEMENTING THE 

PROPOSALS 

All of the aforementioned proposals stem 
from the assumption that normal methods 
of job formation, either in private enter- 
prise or in Government, will not be enough 
in the future, and that new approaches have 
to be found. Moreover, these approaches 
require that job formation be planned with 
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other than present criteria, and that ef- 
ciency, profit and cost-price ratios must 
sometimes be superseded by social benefit 
considerations. Although many of the pro- 
posals can—and should—be carried out by 
private industry, they do require more ex- 
tensive Government involvement in the 
economy and in the planning of that econ- 
omy. 

Since the initial and sometimes permanent 
costs of creating new jobs will require con- 
siderable new outlays of public funds, new 
sources of such funds must be found. One 
obvious source is a diversion of some of the 
money now spent for missiles and lunar ex- 
ploration. Another would be an automa- 
tion tax,“ so that a proportion of industry's 
Savings in production costs would be turned 
over to the Government to pay for the so- 
cial and economic consequences of automat- 
ing. Whether or not these sources are sufi- 
cient must be determined. If they are not 
and this seems most likely—the rest of the 
funds would have to come from increased 
income and other taxes levied against the 
general public, especially since many of the 
proposals call for tax reductions for some 
parts of the population, Whether or not the 
economy can tolerate a sharp rise in taxes 
without serious downturns in productivity is 
an important question. How to persuade 
people that taxes must rise is another. 

Middle class people could probably pay 
more taxes than they now do without havy- 
ing to make serious cutbacks in their private 
expenditures, but this would not be sufficient 
to gain their assent. One drawback is that 
Americans believe Government spending is 
almost always wasteful and infringes on 
their freedom to make their own spending 
decisions. This belief can only be altered 
by demonstrating to people that they need 
the Government services for which they pay, 
and one method of demonstration is to raise 
a part of the cost of Government by user 
charges, rather than by taxation. This would 
enable people to see what they are paying 
for, although it would also allow them not 
to use services for which they do not want 
to pay. It might, however, help to create a 
new climate of opinion about taxation. 

Another way to lighten the psychological 
burden of taxation is to reduce the multi- 
Plicity of taxes, and find a way to collect all 
of them, Federal, State, and local, in a lump 
sum income tax. Another would be to find 
a way of levying taxes in relation to ex- 
penditures, so that they would be low during 
those periods of the lifecycle when home 
purchases, raising children, etc. create the 
greatest pressure on the family budget, and 
nigh when these pressures abate. But what- 
ever the method of increasing taxes, it will 
require a redistribution of income from the 
haves to the have-nots, which is likely to be 
met by intense resistance from the former 
and by the inability of the latter to exert 
political pressure on our political institutions. 

The Federal Government has so far been 
quite unresponsive to the needs of the low 
income population, and has not felt any 
real urgency about the state of the econo- 
my. Congress is especially insensitive to 
the problem. One reason is that unemploy- 
ment affects only a portion of the country 
and of the society. Not only are the de- 
pressed areas highly concentrated geograph- 
ically, but as Eric Larrabee and David Ries- 
man have pointed out, the economy is a dual 
one, consisting of affluent and poor sectors, 
in which the latter are powerless. Congress 
represents primarily the affluent sector, and 
the funds which finance election campaigns 
come almost entirely from a very small por- 
tion of that sector. This imbalance might 
be ameliorated if political campaigns were 
financed from taxes, rather than by contribu- 
tions, for this would increase the dependence 
of Senators and Representatives on a larger 
number of voters. Even so, it is not likely 
to produce a Legislature that will be favor- 
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able to any scheme involving income redis- 
tribution or large-scale change in the econ- 
omy. 

The real difficulty is that the people in 
the poor sector of the economy are neither 
numerous enough, nor unified in area—or 
even self-interest—nor effective in making 
their needs felt. They vote less often than 
others, but even when they vote, their bal- 
lots carry little weight because they live in 
northern cities or Southern States with one- 
party political machines, or in districts 
which have been effectively gerrymandered to 
reduce their influence within the political 
structure. Until this population can demon- 
strate the power of numbers at the ballot 
box, and make its needs felt vocally in other 
ways, neither Congress nor the administra- 
tion will have half. Political action by the 
poor and unemployed, be this in the form of 
picketing, protest marches, political orga- 
nization, unions of the jobless, or all of these, 
will also be necessary. 

Even so, no major changes in the econ- 
omy, nor in Government intervention in the 
economy, will probably take place until 
unemployment increases even further, and 
until automation swells the ranks of the 
jobless with more of the now stably em- 
ployed blue and white-collar workers. At 
that time, the have-nots will not only be 
more numerous, but they will include peo- 
ple who have some political strength. 
Moreover, when the corporate giants begin 
to discover that continuing automation cre- 
ates unemployment among their customers, 
and deprives these of the money to purchase 
their goods so that sales decline seriously, 
private industry will also demand Govern- 
ment intervention in the economy. Since by 
then, the economic crisis will have already 
resulted in a high toll in human misery, it 
would be desirable if Government interven- 
tion could come early enough to prevent 
this. 

III. WORK AND SOCIAL WORTH 

Even if the Government can initiate 
changes in the economy to increase job op- 
portunities, a considerable amount of unem- 
ployment is probably here to stay. If pres- 
ent trends continue, most of it will affect an 
ever-growing minority of permanently job- 
less people, who will be sacrificed to a life 
of suffering in order to maintain the exist- 
ing socioeconomic arrangements. 

Many of the proposals presented above seek 
to prevent the creation of uch a group and 
to share the work equitably. Yet even if 
this can be achieved, it is quite likely that 
in the future there will not be enough full- 
time employment for everyone who wants it. 
While the negative economic consequences 
can perhaps be handled through income 
grants, there are also social and psychological 
ones that cannot be dealt with as easily, 
particularly the loss of social usefulness that 
accompanies unemployment. 

This consequence stems from a traditional 
American—and Western—culture pattern: 
that man acquires his social worth and thus 
much of his self-respect and ego-strength 
from his job. If that job is not available, 
widespread anomie resulting from useless- 
ness is likely to follow, and ways must there- 
fore be found to enable people to be—and 
feel—socially useful, in other, nonwork ac- 
tivities. 

Now it is true that for many people, es- 
pecially blue-collar workers, the job has never 
provided much satisfaction, being primarily 
a source of income to finance the search for 
satisfaction elsewhere. But even people who 
do not identify with their work feel useless 
if they do not have a job, a feeling which 
affects their role in the family—visible espe- 
cially in the marital difficulties of Negro 
men who have suffered so long from insta- 
bility of employment—and their entire life. 
Eventually, joblessness can lead to despair, 
total apathy, and mental illness. 

Criteria of social worth will of course 
change somewhat as employment opportuni- 
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ty decreases, but they will probably not keep 
pace with the latter. Even the great depres- 
sion did not do away with the attitude that 
unemployment is a personal failing. Conse- 
quently, it becomes necessary to discover 
which institutions, old or new, can enable 
people to feel socially worthy when they are 
jobless or only employed part time. The 
ideal target is a society in which nonwork 
institutions are more important than work, 
and in which the departure from the labor 
market is anticipated rather than feared. 
This ideal has been proposed in many uto- 
pias, past and present, but so far it has been 
mainly a dream of overworked intellectuals 
which has not been shared by the rest of 
society. Now the dream may have to be- 
come a reality. 

At present, the problem is conceived largely 
as the availability of extra spare time which 
must somehow be filled with leisure activ- 
ity—the so-called threat of leisure. As a re- 
sult, education for leisure is being advocated 
again, as it was during the depression. I 
am skeptical that this isa solution. For one 
thing, most people, especially in the middle 
class, do not lack leisure ideas, but rather 
lack the time and money with which to carry 
them out, and of course, the ability to depart 
from the labor force. Moreover, a consid- 
erable amount of leisure training is already 
being offered as part of the college experience. 
Leisure training for the noncollege popula- 
tion may help some people, especially among 
the most poorly educated, although studies 
of the low-income population suggest no 
dearth of leisure time activities at present, 
at least among people who can pursue so- 
8 with relatives, friends, and neigh- 

rs. 

But the main drawback of education for 
leisure is that it fails to come to grips with 
the real problem. As depression era studies 
show, people become less interested in leisure 
activities when unemployed, because job loss 
deprives them of social and personal worth. 
Leisure activity is no substitute because 
much of it is by definition socially useless. 

I have not so far seen any feasible solutions 
to the problem. The professionalization of 
jobs, the interruption of work by long vaca- 
tions and sabbaticals, and the upgrading of 
rewards for community service (see eight and 
nine above) will help a little. So would a 
concerted attack on the rejection of leisure, 
especially of nonconstructive“ leisure activ- 
ity, still embedded in the Puritan ethic, and 
a recognition of the virtues of spontaneous 
socializing and loafing that still exists in the 
cultures of the lower, working, and lower 
middle classes. Still, these proposals are not 
enough. 

Social planning and social research must 
begin to find ways of revising the institu- 
tional arrangements and beliefs that provide 
social and personal worth. Such planning 
might begin with the study of societies and 
groups in which worth is not measured by 
work, including the leisure classes of the past 
in Western society, adolescents, Bohemians, 
hoboes, and skid rowérs of our own, and es- 
pecially those preindustrial and preliterate 
societies which cherish no concepts of work 
and job. Not that such findings can be 
easily transferred to the modern situation. 
The three institutions which in the past 
have been most effective in instilling belong- 
ingness—the small community, the tribe, and 
the extended family—play a minor role in a 
large urban-industrial society, while hoboes 
and Bohemians have been despised for their 
deviant ways. The only hopeful feature of 
this problem is that there is still some time— 


ae a generation or so—to find a solu- 
tion. 


A NEW SOLUTION FOR GASOLINE 
PRICE WARS 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include a petition. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
marketing sector of the petroleum indus- 
try has long been one of the most trou- 
bled areas of our Nation’s economy. 
Recently, the situation has deteriorated 
even further. 

Price wars are widespread and per- 
sistent. Independent businessmen are 
being destroyed at an increasing rate. 
Consumers in some areas pay over twice 
as much for gasoline as is paid by cus- 
tomers in areas undergoing price wars. 
Thus, some consumers are involuntarily 
subsidizing their fellow motorists. 

Economie concentration continues to 
increase with a correlative decline in the 
independent sector of the industry. The 
Justice Department estimates that 18 in- 
tegrated companies control just under 
one-half of the Nation's petroleum pro- 
duction. It has also been estimated that, 
during the past 12 years—a time when 
our population and number of automo- 
biles owned has increased sharply—the 
capacity of independent refiners has de- 
creased by 40 percent. During the past 
24 years, the number of independent re- 
finers has decreased by 66 percent. 

Jobbers of petroleum products have 
also undergone considerable difficulty. 
Price wars have made it difficult for 
many of them to survive. Although the 
25 major oil companies last year aver- 
aged 9.02 percent profit after taxes, 
jobbers were able to eke out only 2.6 per- 
cent on sales—before taxes. Present 
price wars are eroding even these modest 
levels of profit; in many instances oper- 
ating losses have reached a level which 
makes it impossible to continue business. 

Over a billion dollars a year is being 
spent by suppliers to subsidize price wars 
by making up part of the dealers’ losses. 
Despite this, the annual turnover in 
service station operators has been esti- 
mated to be as high as 40 percent. The 
independent businessmen operating the 
Nation’s service stations are in real 
trouble. Many of them find that price 
wars make it impossible to continue op- 
eration. 

As George F. Getty II. president of 
Tidewater Oil, said last May: 

Competition is no longer tough or exces- 
sive, it is destructive. Prices have little re- 
lationship to reality, and often gasoline is 
sold below cost. 


I do not believe the consumer desires 
unfair competition. I believe he desires 
the best product and the best service he 
can obtain—at a fair competitive price. 
No one objects to a reasonable profit— 
indeed that is the driving force of our 
free enterprise economy. 

Consumers have a right to expect the 
full benefit of vigorous competition. The 
evidence is clear, however, that today 
gasoline is being sold—primarily by 
large, integrated firms—at a loss. Com- 
monsense tells us this loss is being sub- 
sidized from some sources since most in- 
tegrated companies are showing an all- 
time high in net profits. This profit 
must come either from consumers who 
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pay the normal price—or from the pro- 
duction sector of the integrated firms. 
Both are indefensible. The end result 
can be only monopoly and controlled 
prices. This in turn would be likely to 
result in corrective legislation such as 
divorcement or divestiture. 

Stated simply, it can be said that 
action must be taken to preserve com- 
petition. Otherwise, the independent 
sector of the industry will not survive. 
Under our free enterprise system, all that 
small business—or any sector of the 
economy—has a right to is freedom of 
opportunity to compete. They cannot 
ask for more; we must not give them 
less. 

In a word, Mr. Speaker, this industry 
is sick. A cure must be found. It must 
be found now. 

More small businessmen are being 
forced out of business with each day of 
delay. 

Many of their trade associations are 
hard put to get their members to con- 
tinue to fight for survival. 

As one trade association executive 
from upstate New York puts it: 

Price pressure * * * so completely domi- 
nates the Buffalo area and has so frustrated 
any hope of a dealers’ association doing any- 
thing to correct that domination for so 
long, that the association cannot even in- 
spire hope, and hence has withered and be- 
come inactive. 


On March 5 a full page paid advertise- 
ment in the Oil Daily carried the follow- 
ing message inserted by the Chicago 
Gasoline Marketers Association: 

THE CRISIS IN GASOLINE MARKETING 

Somehow, some way, and soon we hope, the 
price wars that are casting a devastating 
blight on the gasoline marketing industry 
will probably end. The critical question is 
this: Who among the leaders in our indus- 
try will make a start to lift this curtain of 
darkness, beginning as of now? 

We, in the marketing sector, are aware of 
the many deep, cross currents that have 
brought about our sorry situation. The 
causes and the problems are highly complex 
but are rather easy to state. The solution 
is not so simple—far, far from it. 

We know that no segment of the industry 
is lily white and that all have contributed 
their share toward creating the current mess. 
No matter which way you turn, there is no 
one who can cast the first stone. 

However, we are not here to point fin- 
gers * * * but merely to review some of the 
problems,_sketchily perhaps, and to appeal 
to profit-conscious men in top management 
to take immediate heed of the desperate 
plight of the domestic market, torn apart by 
price wars. 

At our level in the marketing structure, we 
do not have the power to correct the abuses 
that exist in subsidy programs. Only the 
suppliers can accomplish this. Maverick 
dealers with their destructive practices are 
running roughshod over local management. 

There are marketing men in some of the 
supplying companies, in their bitter fight for 
gallonage, who have lost sight of the pur- 
pose of doing business—the making of profit. 
But since profits are not in their depart- 
ment, it’s volume at any price. 

We cannot believe that it is the purpose 
of any major to treat the domestic market 
as though it were an unwanted orphan, 
while giving its full attention to the green 
pastures of foreign and domestic crude. 

Has top management really dug down per- 
sonally and observed at firsthand the im- 
possibility of attracting competent young 
men to oil marketing? Lifetime savings 
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and hopes are being blasted on a fantastic 
scale as dealers are going broke, nation- 
wide. The turnover of dealers and per- 
sonnel is appalling! 

If you were to ask us to state what should 
be done to wipe out this blight, we would 
urge top management of each company to 
delve deeply into its own operations and ex- 
amine and correct the abuses that are crush- 
ing us. 


It must be noted that any solution 
would necessarily involve action by 
numerous firms. To insure that no anti- 
trust violation occurs, the solution must 
be sought within the framework of ex- 
isting antitrust law. Only by working 
with the agencies charged with the en- 
forcement of our antitrust statutes can 
effective action be taken which would 
meet the requirement of being measured 
by those representing the public interest. 

Now, for the first time, it appears that 
a solution to the petroleum industry’s 
problems may be attainable. A new 
approach is available through the use 
of a procedure which first came to my 
attention during my Small Business Sub- 
committee’s recent hearings on dual dis- 
tribution. 

The Federal Trade Commission Rules 
of Procedure provide as follows: 

1.63. Trade regulation rules: (a) Nature 
and authority: For the purpose of carrying 
out the provisions of the statutes adminis- 
tered by it, the Commission is empowered 
to promulgate rules and regulations appli- 
cable to unlawful trade practices. Such 
rules and regulations (hereinafter called 
“trade regulation rules”) express the expe- 
rience and judgment of the Commission, 
based on facts of which it has knowledge 
derived from studies, reports, investigations, 
hearings, and other proceedings, or within 
Official notice, concerning the substantive re- 
quirements of the statutes which it admin- 
isters. 

(b) : Trade regulation rules may 
cover all applications of a particula: statu- 
tory provision and may be nationwide in 
effect, or they may be limited to particular 
areas or industries or to particular product 
or geographic markets, as may be appropri- 
ate 


(c) Use of rules in adjudicative proceed- 
ing: Where a trade regulation rule is rele- 
vant to any issue involved in an adjudica- 
tive proceedings thereafter instituted, the 
Commission may rely upon the rule to re- 
solve such issue, provided that the respond- 
ent shall have been given a fair hearing 
on the legality and propriety of applying 
the rule to the particular case. 

1.66. Initiation of proceedings—peti- 
tions: Rulemaking proceedings may be com- 
menced by the Commission upon its own 
initiative or pursuant to petition therefor 
filed with the Secretary by any interested 
person or group. Procedures for the amend- 
ment or repeal of a rule are the same as for 
the issuance thereof. 

1.67. Procedure: (a) Investigations and 
conferences. In connection with any rule- 
making proceeding, the Commission at any 
time may conduct such investigations, make 
such studies, and hold such conferences as 
it may deem necessary. All or any part of 
any such investigation may be conducted 
under the provisions of subpart D or part 
I of these rules. 


The use of this rulemaking power by 
the Commission is an approach that I 
have advocated in speeches to groups 
in the industry such as the Missouri & 
Kansas Jobbers Association. The small 
businessmen within the petroleum in- 
dustry will not survive to see a solution 
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achieved by the slow, laborious method 
of case-by-case litigation. An industry- 
wide approach is imperative if this de- 
plorable situation is to be righted within 
the foreseeable future. 

Commissioner Philip Elman eloquently 
expressed the bright promise contained 
in the use of trade regulations rules in 
his speech on March 5 before the Anti- 
trust Conference of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board. After a search- 
ing discussion of the possible use of the 
rulemaking power in relation to mergers, 
Commissioner Elman said: 

The procedure I have sketched—which is 
readily adaptable to other industry-wide 
antitrust problems beside mergers—has 
never, to my knowledge, been tried in the 
antitrust field, though it seems to me clearly 
within the Commission’s powers. I offer it 
as an admittedly somewhat novel, but pos- 
sibly fruitful, approach, in the conviction 
that much antitrust litigation is merely ex- 
pensive and futile, and that the time has 
arrived for experimentation in devising new 
and more adequate responses to the chal- 
lenge of antitrust. 

* > . * . 

Serious inadequacies in the operation of 
competition are not only serious in them- 
selves; they challenge the very premise of a 
free market economy. In the elimination 
of such inadequacies antitrust has played, 
and will doubtless continue to play, a rela- 
tively modest role. But its capacity for 
positive service in the attainment of the 
Nation's basic social and economic goals has 
scarcely been tested. This year, which marks 
the 50th anniversary of the great antitrust 
statutes of 1914, is, therefore, a time for 
reexamination and renovation, not com- 
placency or indifference, in antitrust en- 
forcement. 


Commissioner Everette MacIntyre first 
proposed the use of trade regulations 
rules in a speech delivered at the time he 
entered upon his duties as the Commis- 
sioner. During his years as general 
counsel of the House Small Business 
Committee and as a member of the Com- 
mission, he has been one of the foremost 
advocates of the use of such rules. 

Chairman Paul Rand Dixon is likewise 
to be commended for his part in making 
these rules available to those seeking re- 
lief. History will note that it was under 
his administration as Chairman, that this 
innovation became a part of the rules of 
the Commission. 

Because of the action of the Commis- 
sion in making this new procedure avail- 
able, there is today new hope within the 
petroleum industry that an equitable 
solution to the marketing problems may 
be achieved. 

The Midcontinent Independent Refin- 
ers Association yesterday filed a petition 
for the Commission to promulgate trade 
regulation rules for the petroleum indus- 
try, also submitting a proposed set of 
rules which are interpretive of the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act. Under unanimous 
consent, I include this document in the 
Record immediately following these re- 
marks. 

While I had no part in the decision to 
file this petition, I do want to commend 
the Midcontinent Independent Refiners 
Association on providing a precedent 
which the entire industry can follow. 

What the substance of the rules should 
be is a question that quite probably 
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would evoke different answers from each 
of the various sectors of the industry. 

The proposition that there should be 
a set of rules, however, is one that I am 
sure will receive broad support from 
throughout the entire industry. 

Ideally, each association of dealers, 
jobbers, refiners, and producers would 
file its own petition and proposed set of 
rules, setting forth the problems and 
solutions as they see them. 

Under the conference procedure which 
the Commission is empowered to use in 
section 1.67 of the Commission rules, 
each of these groups could participate 
and present its own point of view. This 
would truly be economic democracy in 
action. 

Such a conference would provide a 
forum for all portions of the industry- 
majors, independents, large, small, and 
medium-sized. 

It is my hope that the many associa- 
tions of dealers, jobbers, refiners, and 
producers throughout the country will 
file their own petitions and proposals for 
the promulgation of trade regulation 
rules. I sincerely believe that the major 
companies can play a most important 
role in these proceedings as well. 

The Federal Trade Commission is 
vested with full discretion to make the 
decision as to whether such a proceeding 
will be held. There is little question 
that one of the factors which will in- 
fluence their decision is the extent to 
which the use of this approach receives 
broad support. Thus, it is of the utmost 
importance that those who favor this 
action by the Commission join in peti- 
tioning it to act. 

I am confident that broad support 
does in fact exist for this proposal. In 
addition to the refiners who have al- 
ready filed their petition, other groups 
have also expressed an intention to par- 
ticipate. 

Several major companies, too, have 
already evinced great interest in the 
proceedings. 

The National Congress of Petroleum 
Retailers and other dealer groups have 
indicated that they intend to file peti- 
tions. The Virginia Gasoline Retailers 
Association tells me: 

The need for industry regulation rules is 


most urgent if the small retailers in our 
industry are to survive. 


The National Oil Jobbers Council has 
informed its constituent associations of 
this action and a number of State asso- 
ciations have indicated that they will 
file petitions. In the State of Nebraska 
a poll of petroleum product jobbers by 
their State association showed that the 
FTC rules approach was favored by a 
ratio of almost 3 to 1. The Missouri Oil 
Jobbers Association has informed me: 


We are glad to support such a conference 
in which we could participate. 


Independent gasoline marketers tell 
the subcommittee they intend to file a 
petition. 

A group of midwestern producers has 
expressed great interest in the promulga- 
tion of trade regulation rules. 

This is most encouraging. While the 
problems of the industry have their most 
severe effect upon small businesses, the 
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entire industry—large and small con- 
cerns alike—are affected by the present 
deeply troubled state of gasoline mar- 
keting. 

This attempt to apply the Federal 
Trade Commission’s rulemaking powers 
to broad antitrust problems is an his- 
toric first. It isa new approach to prob- 
lems already left too long unsolved. 
Great good to small business, the con- 
sumer, and the entire petroleum in- 
dustry can flow from proper implemen- 
tation of the trade-regulation-rules ap- 
proach to marketing problems. 

In the weeks ahead all of us who are 
concerned with this vital problem will 
be watching the responses of the in- 
dustry and the Commission with great 
interest. 


UNITED STATES oF AMERICA, BEFORE THE FED- 
ERAL TRADE COMMISSION—MID-CONTINENT 
INDEPENDENT REFINERS ASSOCIATION, PETI- 
TIONER—PETITION FOR A TRADE REGULATION 
RULE FOR THE MARKETING OF GASOLINE 


This is a petition by the Mid-Continent 
Independent Refiners Association pursuant 
to section 1.66 of the Commission's rules of 
practice for the initiation of proceedings 
directed toward the promulgation of a trade 
regulation rule dealing with the marketing 
of refined gasoline. The rule proposed ap- 
pears at the conclusion of this petition, 
page 16. 

I. BACKGROUND 

Petitioner is an association of independent 
refiners operating primarily in the mid- 
continent region“ The average refining ca- 
pacity of the members of the association is 
approximately 30,000 barrels per day.? Most 
of the members of the association, like the 
major companies, distribute their gasoline 
primarily through independent retail sta- 
tions operating under the company's brand 
name; other members confine their sales to 
large consumers or unaffiliated jobbers, or, in 
the case of co-op members, to affiliated 
branches. 

The purposes of the association, as stated 
in its bylaws, are to promote in all lawful 
ways the general welfare of the independent 
segment of the petroleum refining industry; 
to preserve the free competitive enterprise 
system and prevent the further growth of 
monopoly, to promote fair competition in the 
merchandising of petroleum products and to 
discourage unlawful practices designed to 
destroy competition. It is to further these 
ends that this petition is filed. 

The importance of the independent refiner 
to a healthy and competitive petroleum in- 
dustry has been widely recognized. By virtue 
of the flexibility that comes with smaller 
size and the necessity to compete vigorously 
with the majors if he is to survive, the 
independent refiner traditionally has been a 
source of experimentation and innovation 
in the industry and has been responsible for 
maintaining the price of gasoline at a rea- 
sonable level. Where he has survived, the 
independent refiner represents a continu- 
ously available source of supply to un- 
affiliated independent retailers and makes it 
possible for these retailers to avoid depend- 
ing for their existence on excess gasoline 
dumped into the off-brand market by major 
refiners. The independent is also of great 
importance to our national security; the 
wide diversification of oil holdings and re- 
fining facilities insures this Nation ade- 


1 The names and addresses of the members 
of the Mid-Continent Independent Refiners 
Association are included in this petition, as 
appendix A. 

By way of contrast, the refining capacity 
of the 21 major oil companies averages in ex- 
cess of 360,000 barrels per day. 
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quate sources of refined petroleum and other 
petroleum products in times of world crisis," 
Despite the strong public interest in main- 
taining a vital independent segment of the 
refining industry, independent refiners, since 
the beginning of the Second World War, have 
been relegated to an increasingly less signifi- 
cant role. Almost two-thirds of the inde- 
pendent refiners operating in 1940 had gone 
out of business either through bankruptcy 
or acquisition by the beginning of 1963; their 
number declined from a total of 362 to a mere 
136.4 During this period from 1940 to 1963, 
the major oil companies absorbed a dis- 
proportionately high share of the increased 
demand for refined petroleum“ The share 
of the Nation’s total refining capacity held 
by the 21 largest companies increased from 
73 percent to 82.1 percent; that of the in- 
dependents declined from 27 percent to 17.9 
percent or over one-third. The majors 
gained over 90 percent of the increased 
capacity in this period. On this record, it is 
fair to say that the future of the remaining 
independent refiners is in jeopardy. 


II. THE GASOLINE MARKET 


It is well known to the Commission that 
in recent years the retail gasoline market has 
been persistently plagued by price wars. 
These disturbances have been especially fre- 
quent, prolonged and severe in the mid- 
continent area where the product of the in- 
dependent refiner finds its major market.’ 
Indeed, at this writing, price wars of un- 
precedented severity are raging in major mid- 
continent markets, notably Kansas City, St. 
Louis, Des Moines, Wichita, Dallas, and Fort 


As compared to the major refiner] [t]he 
smaller refiner and marketer is typically 
forced to operate much more flexibly in the 
market * * [B]jecause they have neither 
the security nor the sunk investments of 
the larger rivals, they characteristically use 
price more willingly and flexibly to attract 
customers when demand is slack and to in- 
crease temporary profits when demand is 
strong. They may have to be more willing 
to experiment and to innovate, in order to 
offset the strategic advantages and possibly 
the superior efficiency of their bigger compet- 
itors. More readily able to move in and out 
of market situations in response to short-run 
profit considerations, the independent may 
play a role entirely disproportionate to its 
size in keeping markets competitive, flexible, 
and dynamic, and in preventing a recogni- 
tion of interdependence and the possible bu- 
reaucratic conservatism that go with size and 
quasi-permanent life from stultifying compe- 
tition. 

“(I]t is clear that in existing oil product 
markets it is mainly the independent refiners 
and jobbers who exploit opportunities for 
price competition—opportunities often cre- 
ated by the imbalance of major companies 
themselves; and the impact of integration on 
their effective functioning is therefore a mat- 
ter of real public concern.” De Chazeau and 
Kahn, “Integration and Competition in the 
Petroleum Industry,” 383-85 (1959). 

These, and the statistics in the succeeding 
text, are computed from the “Annual Re- 
finery Survey of the Bureau of Mines (1962) 
and the “Oil and Gas Journal” (Annual Re- 
finery Numbers). For a less recent compila- 
tion, see De Chazeau and Kahn, op. cit. supra 
note 3, at page 486. 

The major“ oil companies are defined as 
the 21 domestic companies with the largest 
refining capacity in United States v. Standard 
Oil Co. (N.J.), Civil Action No. 8722, final 
judgment sec. II par. (E) (U.S.D.C. W.D. 
Ky.). 

See appendix B which reflects the price 
levels of gasoline in one major midcontinent 
market, Oklahoma City, Okla., over a repre- 
sentative 624-day period from August 1, 1961, 
to April 17, 1963. Appendix B is described in 
detail in note 8, infra. 
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Worth. During these frequent periods of 
price disturbance in the midcontinent area, 
the retail price for regular major brand gaso- 
line repeatedly has fallen below the level 
that would allow the refiner to meet his 
costs.“ 

Price wars have been directly responsible 
for the decline of the independent refiner. 
The major companies are both vertically 
integrated and geographically diversified. 
When a price war hits a particular retail gas- 
oline market, a major company can easily 
offset losses in that market by profits in nor- 
mal markets and profits from production.’ 
On the other hand, the independent, who is 
generally not integrated backwards, and who 
operates in relatively few market areas, is 
without a cushion to withstand prolonged 
losses in any one major market. Consequent- 
ly, recurring price wars must lead to the 
demise of independent refiners, but they do 
not seriously affect the major companies. 

While it is clear that subnormal retail 
prices are the cause of the decline of the 
independent, the cause of subnormal prices 
is somewhat more complicated. At the root 
is the problem of excess capacity and over- 
production of refined products. It is well 
known that the Nation’s refining capacity is 
substantially in excess of the normal market 
demand for refined petroleum.” In other 
words, the major refining companies, and 
some of the independent companies as well, 
are able to produce substantially more re- 
fined petroleum than they are able to sell 


7 See Market Memo,” Oil and Gas Journal, 
opp. p. 1 (March 2, 1964). 

By way of example, a very recent report 
indicates that the retail price levels of major 
brand regular gasoline on Feb. 25, 1964, 
in Kansas City, St. Louis, and Fort Worth 
were 20.9, 22.9, and 19.9 cents, respectively. 
“Market Memo,” Oil and Gas Journal, opp. 
p. 1 (Mar. 2, 1964). Since Federal and State 
taxes average 10 cents a gallon, the dealer 
and jobber are guaranteed a minimum mar- 
gin of 4.5 and 2.5 cents, respectively, and 
transportation from the refinery to the retail 
markets averages 1 cent a gallon, any price 
below 25 cents nets to the refinery less than 
7 cents, the cost of a gallon of raw crude in 
the domestic market. 

Appendix B, a table refiecting gasoline 
prices of one major refiner in Oklahoma City 
from Aug. 1, 1961 to Apr. 17, 1963, illus- 
trates the impact of a representative price 
war. The table indicates that the “normal 
suggested retail price“ of 32.9 cents was re- 
peatedly broken and substantially depressed, 
dipping to 20.9 cents or below on several 
occasions. However, the dealer “normal” 
margin of 5.7 cents never fell below the guar- 
anteed 4.5 cents; the jobber normal of 3.25 
cents never fell below the guaranteed 2.5 
cents. The primary impact of the price war 
is reflected.in refinery net backs. The “nor- 
mal” of 12.543 cents was repeatedly depressed 
below 7 cents, the posted price per gallon of 
raw crude, reaching such extreme lows as 
1.993 cents on Oct. 7, 1963, 0.493 cents on 
Mar. 21, 1962, and 2.493 cents on Apr. 12, 
1963. 

*Under the import quota system, large 
quantities of imported crude oil are available 
to the major companies at a cost drastically 
below that of domestic crude. This so lowers 
the average cost of a gallon of gasoline to the 
major companies that they may be actually 
making a profit on the sale of gasoline during 
periods of price disturbance in which the 
net return to the refinery is less than the 
posted domestic price of a gallon of crude. 

1 See Gasoline Price War in New Jersey, 
Report of the Senate Select Committee on 
Small Business,” S. Rep. 2810, 84th Cong., 
2d sess. 16-17 (1956) (hereafter “Price War 
Report"); Rostow, “A National Policy for 
the Oil Industry.“ 43-53 (1948); De Chazeau 
and Kahn, op. cit. supra note 3, at 66-74. 
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through the normal lines of distribution. 
Refiners are reluctant, however, to restrict 
production to demand, because the only out- 
of-pocket cost of refining petroleum beyond 
normal marketable amounts is that of the 
raw commodity and blending materials. All 
other refining costs are largely fixed. There- 
fore, excess refined product, referred to in 
the industry as “incremental barrels,” can be 
refined at a cost significantly below that 
of the average barrel and marketed with prof- 
it at a price considerably below normal.“ 
The dumping of this gasoline at distress 
prices to the off-brand market, and the ef- 
forts that are made by individual companies 
to increase demand for their branded gaso- 
line through discriminatory price allowances 
are the primary causes of price wars. 

Petitioner raises no challenge to the ad- 
vantageous position inherent in the inte- 
grated and geographically diverse operations 
of the major companies. The independent 
refiners are willing to rely on their efficiency, 
flexibility, and ingenuity against the su- 
perior structural position of the majors. 
However, they feel entitled to insist that they 
not be placed at a still further competitive 
disadvantage by marketing practices that vi- 
olate the law. The Association strongly feels 
that in at least two respects, discussed in 
detail below, the Robinson-Patman Act, as 
interpreted by this Commission, is consist- 
ently violated in the petroleum industry. 
The elimination of these unlawful practices 
would substantially improve the competitive 
opportunities of the independent. 

Rulemaking proceedings and the promul- 
gation of the trade regulation rule proposed 
by the petitioner would greatly contribute to 
thisend. The trade regulation rule proposed 
by the petitioner merely refiects and codi- 
fies with particular reference to gasoline 
marketing the existing requirements of the 
Robinson-Patman Act, as interpreted by the 
Commission and the Supreme Court. But, 
even though the rule does not involve legal 
innovations, the promulgation of definitive 
guidelines, in the form of a rule to become 
effective on a specific date, would give all 
members of the industry an opportunity 
simultaneously to abandon undesirable prac- 
tices that are now imposed by competitive 
necessity. Thereafter, enforcement by the 
Commission against any company that proves 
unwilling to comply with the rule would be 
greatly simplified. 

Price wars are unattractive, if not disas- 
trous, to all persons involved in the distri- 
bution of gasoline. For this reason, the 
Commission can expect jobbers and dealers, 
as well as major refiners, to join independent 
refiners in participating in and supporting 
the rulemaking proceedings. Undoubtedly, 
the exchange of views in proceedings before 
the Commission, would itself be of great 
benefit to the industry. 


TI. DISCRIMINATORY PRICING WITHIN A 
COMPETITIVE MARKET 

In numerous formal proceedings, the 
Commission has had occasion to deal with 
discrimination in price between competing 
retail dealers selling under a single brand. 
Sun Oil Co., 55 F. T. G. 955. (1959), rev'd, 294 
F. 2d 465 (5th Cir. 1961), rev’d, 371 U.S. 505 
(1963); American Oil Co., Docket 8183 (June 
27, 1962) , rev’d, 325 F. 2d 101 (7th Cir. 1963); 
Shell Oil Co., Docket 8537 (review before 
Commission pending); Teras Co., Docket 
6898 (review before Commission pending). 
A form of price discrimination within a 
competitive market with which the Commis- 
sion has not dealt specifically in this in- 
dustry is discrimination between customers 
who resell the gasoline under the suppliers’ 
major brand name and those who do not. 

The sale of excess gasoline to so-called 
unbranded or independent brand dealers or 
jobbers at prices substantially below those 
quoted by a refiner to his regular branded 
outlets is a pervasive industry practice which 
frequently is responsible for price wars, In 
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distributing gasoline in this manner, the 
major refiners are, presumably, hopeful that 
the favored retailer will resell it without 
disturbing the regular market for branded 
gasoline. But experience demonstrates that 
frequently this is not the case." Armed with 
a wholesale price as much as 6 cents below 
that of the branded stations, the unbranded 
retailer is tempted to increase his volume by 
dropping his price below the usual 2 cent 
retail differential between unbranded and 
branded gasoline. Of course, this price drop 
induces retaliatory cuts by major-brand 
retailers, who are operating under a guar- 
anteed margin.“ This situation rapidly de- 
generates into a price war.“ When a price 
decline occurs, the independent refiner is 
required to reduce its selling price to protect 
its dealers and its own future in the mar- 
ket. A price war thus affects all refiners 
whose gasoline is sold in the area and fre- 
quently is responsible for heavy losses. But, 
as the major companies are in a superior po- 
sition to withstand these temporary set- 
backs in what is for them isolated markets, 
the great burden falls on the independent. 

In its opinion in the Sun Oil case," the 
Supreme Court referred to the consequences 
of dual marketing” of gasoline: 

Price warfare appears to be caused by a 
number of basic factors, not the least of 
which are industry overcapacity and the pro- 
pensity of some major refiners to engage in 
so-called dual marketing under which, in 
order to increase their overall sales and uti- 
lize idle facilities, they not only sell branded 
gasoline to their own dealers but also sell 
unbranded gasoline to independent retailers 
or jobbers, often at a lower price. See S. 
Rept. No. 2810, 84th Cong. 2d sess., pp. 
16-19," % 

The Commission has dealt with the prac- 
tice of selling a commodity to one group of 
retailers for resale under the distributor's 
brand name while simultaneously selling the 
identical commodity to a group of competing 
retailers at a substantially lower price for 
resale under a private brand label. In 
Borden Con the Commission unequivocally 
held that the name under which a product 
sells is not one of the factors to be con- 
sidered in determining whether products of 
a single supplier are of “like grade and qual- 
ity” within the meaning of section 2(a) of 
the Robinson-Patman Act. 

“The legislative history leaves little doubt 
that Congress intended that brand distinc- 
tions be disregarded under the ‘like grade 
and quality’ requirement. * * At one 
point in the consideration of the legislation, 
there was a move to amend the bill by in- 
serting ‘and brands’ after the words ‘com- 
modities of like grade and quality.’ This 
proposal was branded by the draftsman of 


“In an effort to avoid price instability in 
thei- own retail markets, a major refiner may 
sell its excess petroleum at distress prices 
to unbranded or independent retailers in 
market areas in which the refiner is not a 
significant force. While this tactic may 
protect the discriminatory supplier, the 
effect of this kind of distribution upon the 
market in which the excess petroleum is sold 
o~ on the independent refiner whose product 
is sold in that area may be profoundly dis- 
turbing. 

1? See Appendix B and note 8, supra. Cf. 
Shell Ou Co., FTC Docket 8537 (review before 
Commission pending). 

! See “Price War Report“ at pp. 18-19. 

“Sun Oil Co., and Industrial Relations 
Center, “Competition in the Oil Industry,” 
quoted in “Price War Report.” p. 20. 

“FTC v. Sun Oil Co., 371 U.S. 505 (1963). 

“Td. at 482. See De Chazeau and Kahn, 
op. cit. supra note 3. at 456-57; hearings be- 
fore Subcommittee No. 4 of the House Select 
Committee on Small Business, 88th Cong.. 
Ist sess., vol. 3 (1963). 

* Docket No. 7129 (Jan. 30, 1963). 
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the Patman bill as ‘a specious suggestion that 
would destroy entirely the efficacy of the bill 
against large buyers.’ Congress could have 
required a distinction for brands. It did 
not. 

. * * » * 


In our view, the discriminatory price 
transactions should first be subject to scru- 
tiny under the statute; the market factors 
which may dictate that there will be dif- 
ferent prices between the seller’s brand and 
private label can then be considered in con- 
nection with the provisions of section 2. 
For example, if cost savings are involved, 
these can be raised in connection with a 
cost defense. Thus, economic factors may 
be considered, but the price relationship be- 
tween different brands of intrinsically like 
goods remain subject to the terms of the 
statute.” * 

Even before its landmark decision in 
Borden, the Commission had uniformly 
taken the view that sales of the identical 
products are sales of “like grade and qual- 
ity” within the meaning of the Robinson- 
Patman Act regardless of the brand names, 
if any, under which the product is resold. 
United States Rubber Co., 46 F.T.C. 998 
(1950); United States Rubber Co., 28 F. T. C. 
1489 (1939); Trade Practice Rule, No. 485, 
Rule 11, Section 2, Example 4. See Page 
Dairy Co., 50 F.T.C. 395 (1953). This is the 
position adopted by the Attorney General's 
National Committee To Study the Antitrust 
Laws, Report 158 (1955). In accord is 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 22 F. T. C. 232 
(1936), reviewed on other grounds, 101 F. 2d 
620 (6th Cir. 1939) decided under the 1914 act. 

Of course, this interpretation is equally 
applicable to the petroleum industry. But 
despite this legal backdrop, it is common- 
place in the marketing of refined gasoline 
for the identical product to be sold to com- 
peting retailers at widely disparate prices, 
solely on the ground that the recipient of a 
lower price does not resell under the re- 
finer's brand name. The above quotation 
from the Commission opinion in Borden in- 
dicates that such matters as the cost of 
advertising, credit cards, and special promo- 
tions might legitimately cost justify some 
price differential, but the difference in price 
may be no greater than the cost savings on 
the sale. In fact, however, price discrimi- 
nations on distress sales of gasoline in the 
unbranded market are often as much as 6 
cents per gallon, many times the amount of 
the cost savings on such sales.” 

Sections A, B, C, and D of our proposed 
trade regulation rule (p. 16, infra) attempt 
to deal with “dual marketing” in the pe- 
troleum industry, with the purpose of re- 
stating the existing legal requirement that 
price differences in sales to branded and un- 
branded dealers be limited to cost savings. 
Section A merely sets forth the language 
of section 2(a) of the Robinson-Patman 
Act, with particular reference to the market- 
ing of gasoline. Section B restates the 
fundamental rule represented by the opinion 
of the Supreme Court in Morton Salt” that 
injury to competition at the retail level can 
be inferred from repeated discriminations 
in price to competing retailers sufficient in 
amount to affect the resale price. Section 
C of the proposed rule states the Commis- 
sion’s holding in Borden and earlier similar 
cases, as applied particularly to the sale of 
gasoline, 


18 Id. at pp. 4. 6. 

19 One reliable report indicates that, in the 
past 3 years sales by major refiners to inde- 
pendent retail stations have averaged 4 cents 
a gallon below the price charged stations sell- 
ing under a company brand. Hearings be- 
fore Subcommittee No. 4 of the House Select 
Committee on Small Business, 88th Cong., 
Ist sess., vol. 3, at 500 (1963). 

FTC v. Morton Salt Co., 334 U.S. 37, 50-51 
(1948). 
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Some companies may seek to avoid the im- 
pact of this rule by asserting that the prod- 
uct sold to branded stations is different 
from that sold to unbranded or private brand 
stations by virtue of certain additives that 
may be blended into the gasoline sold at 
the principal outlets. Without debating the 
efficacy of these additives, it is well known 
in the industry that their cost is approxi- 
mately one-tenth of a cent per gallon. Cer- 
tainly, the addition of an ingredient of that 
cost and, at best, of marginal utility cannot 
remove price discriminations from the 
strictures of the Robinson-Patman Act. See 
Bruce’s Juices, Inc. v. American Can Co., 87 
F. Supp. 985, 987 (S.D. Fla. 1949), aff'd, 187 
F. 2d 919, 924 (5th Cir.), cert. dismissed, 
342 U.S. 875 (1951); General Foods Corp., 52 
F. T. C. 798 (1956). To this end, section D 
of our proposed rule provides that additives 
do not alter the grade and quality of gaso- 
line, although additives, as well as numer- 
ous other items, are relevant to the possible 
cost justification of a price discrimination. 

In this connection, it may be emphasized 
that we are not contending for a rule that 
would compel refiners to sell gasoline to 
major branded outlets at the same price as 
they sell to independent brand dealers. The 
cost savings on credit cards, advertising, 
maps, etc., May amount to a cent a gallon. 
If the price differential at wholesale were 
so limited, independent retailers would not 
be able to sell gasoline supplied by a major 
company at a price so low as to throw the 
market into chaos. 

IV. TERRITORIAL PRICE DISCRIMINATION 

The second pricing practice that may be 
remedied through the trade regulation rule 
procedure concerns efforts of some major 
companies to expand the market share of 
the retail market by eliminating the historic 
differential between major and nonmajor 
brands. The Commission has recognized 
that, with certain isolated exceptions, it is 
impossible for a retailer selling nonmajor 
brand gasoline to compete with a major 
brand retailer at an equal pump price.“ 
Major companies spend millions of dollars 
a year on national and local advertising 
either to gain or to preserve public ac- 
ceptance and to propagate an image of their 
brand name as representing a superior 
product. By virtue of their wide geographi- 
cal retail distribution, the major company 
brand names are familiar to persons travel- 
ing away from home. In addition, free 
credit card privileges are offered by the 
major companies; tires, batteries, and acces- 
sories, as well as certain other services, are 
available in their stations. Frequently, 
stamps and prizes are given to customers. 
For these and other reasons, consumers will 
always prefer major brand stations if the 
price of the gasoline is the same. 

To offset this competitive disadvantage the 
independent refiners and independent brand 
retail stations have historically maintained 
a price differential under the major brand 
price. This is the sole basis on which these 
economic units have survived and can sur- 
vive as part of the petroleum industry. The 
effort in recent years of some major com- 
panies to reduce or eliminate the customary 
differential between major and nonmajor 
brands, and the responsive efforts of the 
nonmajor brand dealers with the support of 
their suppliers to avoid this result, have been 
responsible for innumerable price wars and 
for heavy losses to independent refiners. It 
is apparent that the market has no floor if a 
major station is determined to sell at the 
same price as, or at only 1 cent above, the 
price of the nonmajor station, and the non- 


z American Oil Co., Docket 8183, pp. 8-9, 
rev'd on other grounds, 325 F. 2d 101 (7th 
Cir. 1963). See also FTC v. Sun Oil Co, 
supra, 371 U.S. at 508; “Price War Report,” 
at p. 18. 

See Note 22, infra. 
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major station is determined to maintain a 
2-cent differential. 

Petitioner fully r that there is no 
principle of law that requires major-brand 
retail stations to post prices higher than 
those posted at nonmajor stations or that 
requires major refiners to post a tank wagon 
price for branded gasoline in excess of the 
tank wagon price charged by independent 
refiners. Assuming the absence of questions 
under section 3 of the Robinson-Patman Act, 
the major refiners and the major-brand re- 
tailers are unquestionably free to charge any 
price they choose. With increasing fre- 
quency, however, a major refiner will charge 
its retail dealers operating in a market in 
which nonmajor brands are a substantial 
factor a lower price than it charges its deal- 
ers in different communities for the purpose 
of enabling or encouraging the favored 
dealers to reduce or eliminate the retail price 
differential between their gasoline and non- 
major brand gasoline. If, in such a situa- 
tion, the reduction or elimination of the dif- 
ferential may “substantially * * * lessen 
competition or * * * injure, destroy, or pre- 
vent competition” with either the supplier 
or the favored dealer, the discriminatory ter- 
ritorial pricing is in violation of law. 

It is settled law that a price discrimina- 
tion is merely price difference; the act is 
violated if the discrimination tends to injure 
or destroy competition with either the seller 
or the favored buyer. If there is the prob- 
ability of injury on the primary line of com- 
petition, it is immaterial that the favored 
customer is not in competition, with the cus- 
tomer paying the higher price. FTC v. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 363 U.S. 536, 549-52 
(1960); see FTC v. Morton Salt Co., 334 U.S. 
37, 45 (1958). Part E of the rule proposed 
by the petitioner would establish a presump- 
tion, subject to rebuttal, that a territorial 
price discrimination may injure or destroy 
competition from independent refiners sell- 
ing in the area in which the lower price is 
granted if, by reason of the discrimination, 
favored major brand stations reduce or elim- 
inate the retail differential that has cus- 
tomarily and historically existed in that 
market between brand and non-major-brand 
gasoline.” 

In its opinion in American Oil Co,, the 
Commission discussed the competitive signif- 
icance of the customary price differential be- 
tween major and nonmajor-brand gasolines. 
There, respondent, a major oil company, ar- 
gued that the price of another major re- 
finer, which matched that posted at a pri- 
vate brand station, was a lawful price, de- 
spite its discriminatory nature, because it 
fell within the section 2(b) proviso as a good 
faith meeting of competition. The Commis- 
sion rejected this argument in the following 
language: 

“There is also ample precedent for the rul- 
Ing that a seller is not meeting competition 
or equalizing an actual competitive situation 
when it reduces the price of its product to 
the level of a competitor’s product which 
normally sells at a lower price. Puerto 
Rican American Tobacco Co. v. American 
Tobacco Co., 30 F. 2d 234 (2d Cir. 1929); 
Federal Trade Commission v. Standard 
Brands, 189 F. 2d 510 (2d Cir. 1951); Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 44 F. T. C. 
351 (1948); Anheuser-Busch, Inc., Docket 
6331 (1959). * * * If two products usually 
sell In competition with each other at a 
price differential, it is unnecessary for the 
seller of the premium product to eliminate 


=A “major brand” is defined in the Rule 
as a brand which, by reason of the general 
consumer acceptance, normally sells or is 
capable of selling at the highest competitive 
price for that grade of gasoline. A “non- 
major brand” is defined as any brand of 
gasoline that is not a major brand. 

#3 Docket 8183 (June 27, 1962), rev'd on 
other grounds, 325 F. 2d 101 (7th Cir. 1963). 
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this differential in order to meet competi- 
tion. In this case, the record clearly estab- 
lishes that not only had the private brand 
gasoline, Paraland, traditionally sold at a 
lower price than the major brands but that 
the Shell station which reduced its price to 
the level of Paraland had not been injured 
in any manner whatsoever by the lower price 
of the private brand station. Under the 
circumstances, we think the hearing exam- 
iner was fully justified in concluding that 
the Shell station, with the assistance of 
Shell Oil Co., had undercut the price 
of a private brand gasoline for the purpose 
of ‘beating competition“ 

Thus, the Commission has expressly rec- 
ognized that the elimination or reduction 
of the customary price differential between 
major- and nonmajor-brand gasoline 
is actually an undercutting of the major 
brand price. And, of course, this effective 
undercutting seriously jeopardizes the mar- 
ket position of the nonmajor-brand retailer, 
and the future of his supplier, the independ- 
ent refiner, in that market. 

In an effort to avoid being squeezed out 
of the market, at least some independent 
brand retailers, either with or without the 
assistance of their suppliers, inevitably at- 
tempt to reestablish the customary differ- 
ential by making corresponding reductions 
in their own price. As described above, the 
determination of a major refiner and his 
affiliated stations to reduce or eliminate the 
customary differential and the simultaneous 
determination of a group of nonmajor sta- 
tions to maintain the differential results in 
a price war. When a fight over the differen- 
tial precipitates a price war, the price of all 
brands of gasoline collapses, including those 
that were not involved in the initial skir- 
mishing. The independent refiners must as 
a matter of competitive necessity reduce 
their prices to whatever level is necessary to 
insure reasonable margins of profit to their 
affiliated retailers™ In so doing, independent 
refiners are frequently forced to sell their 
gasoline below their cost. 

In issuing its complaint in Pure Oil Co., 
the Commission recognized that territorial 
price discriminations that result in the re- 
duction or elimination of the customary 
price differential between major- and non- 
major-brand gasolines tends to injure or 
destroy competition on the primary line, 
specifically competition by independent re- 
finers. This same view was taken by the 
hearing examiner in his amended initial 
decision.” 

It is possible that in certain retail mar- 
kets independent brand gasolines may, over 
a course of years, acquire sufficient strength 
to compete successfully with the major 
brands at an identical retail price or at least 
at a lesser differential than that which has 
historically obtained. The proposed rule does 
not attempt to freeze pricing patterns in 
that situation. Under section E the sup- 
plier of a major brand gasoline granting a 
discriminatory lower price to his retailers in 
a given geographic area would be free to 
demonstrate that his reduction in price did 
not lessen, injure, prevent, or destroy com- 
petition. If, for example, a supplier could 
establish that in a particular market, con- 
sumer acceptance of independent brand 
gasoline was so high that, operating under 
the traditional differential, the independent 
segment of the market was growing at the 
expense of the major brand gasolines, and 
that consequently the reduced differential 
merely tended to retard that trend and did 
not tend to eliminate the independent from 
the market, the presumption established by 


Opinion of the Commission, pp. 8-9. 

* Sun Oil Co. and Industrial Relations Cen- 
ter, “Competition in the Oil Industry,” 
quoted in “Price War Report,” p. 20. 

* Docket 6640, issued Sept. 26, 1956. 

Sept 28, 1962. 
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section E of the proposed rule would be re- 
butted. But petitioner contends that this 
will infrequently be the case and that it is 
entirely justifiable for the Commission to 
presume, in the absence of contrary evi- 
dence, that a price discrimination that re- 
sults in the reduction or elimination of the 
historic retail differential has the destruc- 
tive effect on competition proscribed by the 
statute. 
v. CONCLUSION 

To the independent refiner the issue is 
one of survival; to endure he must be pro- 
tected from the anticompetitive effect of 
discriminatory pricing in violation of law. 
As we have described above, the promulga- 
tion and enforcement of our proposed trade 
regulation rule, which restates with par- 
ticular application to the marketing of gaso- 
line the existing requirements of law, could 
well provide the solution to the marketing 
problems that have crippled this segment of 
the petroleum industry. 

The marketing of gasoline is a particularly 
appropriate area for trade regulation rule 

. Section 1.63(a) of the Com- 
mission’s rules of practice states that regu- 
lation rules will “* * * express the expe- 
rience and judgment of the Commission, 
based on facts of which it has knowledge 
derived from studies, reports, investiga- 
tions, hearings, and other proceedings, or 
within official notice, concerning the sub- 
stantive requirements of the statutes which 
it administers.” 

In the past several years, the Commis- 
sion has made heavy investments of time 
and man in Robinson-Patman Act 
proceedings involving the marketing of gas- 
oline. Nonetheless, violations of the act, 
as interpreted by the Commission, con- 
tinue. At the present time, there are 
published reports that Commission investi- 
gators are examining the current price wars 
in the midcontinent area in an effort to pin- 
point and collect evidence of recurring Rob- 
inson-Patman violations. The litigated 
cases provide a foundation of expertise and 
legal principles on which the Commission 
can now initiate a more comprehensive 
program to ease the plight of the small 
business units in the petroleum industry. 
It may reasonably be expected that the 
Commission would receive support in this 
venture from all segments of the industry. 

Petitioner prays that, pursuant to section 
1.67(b) of its rules of practice, the Commis- 
sion authorize rulemaking for 
the consideration of the trade regulation 
rule herein proposed. 

Respectfully submitted. 

PAUL A. PORTER, 
RICHARD B. SOBOL, 
Attorneys for the Mid-Continent Inde- 
pendent Refiners Association. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Of Counsel: 

ARNOLD, FORTAS & PORTER. 

WASHINGTON, D.C., March 1964. 


PROPOSED TRADE REGULATION RULE 


A. It is unlawful for any person engaged 
in commerce, in the course of such com- 
merce, to discriminate in price between dif- 
ferent purchasers of gasoline of like grade 
and quality where the effect of such discrim- 
ination may be substantially to lessen com- 
p*tition or tend to create a monopoly in 
any line of commerce, or to injure, destroy, 
or prevent competition with any person who 
either grants or knowingly receives the bene- 
fit of such discrimination or the customers 
of either. 

B. Discriminations in price between com- 
peting purchasers of gasoline of like grade 
and quality, that are sufficient in amount and 
duration to influence the resale price of that 
gasoline, are presumed substantially to lessen 
competition among those purchasers. 

C. The determination whether shipments 
of gasoline are of like grade and quality shall 
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be made without regard to the brand name, 
if any, under which the shipment of gaso- 
line will sell at retail. 

D. Additives alone do not alter the grade 
and quality of gasoline, but additives are 
relevant to possible cost justification of a 
price discrimination. 

E. It is prima facie evidence that a terri- 
torial price discrimination may substantially 
lessen competition among petroleum refiners 
selling in the area in which the lower price 
is granted, or may injure, destroy, or prevent 
competition by independent refiners distrib- 
uting in that area, that a major brand retail 
Station receiving the lower price, directly, or 
indirectly by reason of the discrimination, 
reduces or eliminates the customary retail 
differential between his gasoline and gaso- 
line sold other than under a major brand 
name. 

Definitions: “Major brand” means any 
brand of gasoline which, by reason of its 
general consumer acceptance, normally sells 
or is capable of selling at the highest com- 
petitive price for that grade of gasoline. A 
“nonmajor brand” means any brand of gaso- 
line that is not a “major brand.” 

Purchasers in the same geographic mar- 
ket are “competing” if they are on the same 
level of distribution. Any person who buys 
gasoline and resells it directly to the gen- 
eral consuming public is a retailer, regard- 
less of the manner or place in which he 
receives, stores, transports, or handles the 
gasoline. 
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MEMBERS OF THE MID-CONTINENT INDEPEND- 
ENT REFINERS ASSOCIATION 


American Petrofina Co, of Texas, Dallas, 
Tex. 

Apco Oil Corp., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Bell Oil & Gas Co., Tulsa, Okla. 

Champlin Oil & Refining Co., Forth Worth, 
Tex. 

Clark Oil & Refining Corp., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


Consumers Cooperative Association, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Derby Refining Co., Wichita, Kans. 

Farmers Union Central Exchange, Inc., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Kerr-McGee Oil Industries, Inc., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

Midland Cooperative, Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

National Cooperative Refining Association, 
McPherson, Kans. 

Northwestern Refining Co., St. Paul Park, 
Minn. 

Vickers Petroleum Co., Inc., Denver, Colo. 


STEUART PITTMAN’S SERVICE 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Sreaker, the 
Nation’s Civil Defense Chief, Assistant 
Secretary of Defense Steuart L. Pittman, 
has resigned in order to return to the 
private practice of law. Because I am 
personally acquainted with Steuart’s 
service in behalf of our country, I feel it 
is fitting to pay tribute to him and ex- 
tend our thanks for his outstanding per- 
formance in what is aptly termed a 
thankless task. 

Mr. Pittman took over the leadership 
of civil defense in September of 1961, 
the same year that civil defense func- 
tions were integrated into the Depart- 
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ment of Defense and made an integral 
part of our national security program. 
The duties of his post placed him in 
charge of all phases of the civilian pre- 
paredness of the country, including fall- 
out shelters, warning measures, and 
communications systems. 

During his tenure and as a result of 
his efforts, civil defense has gained im- 
mense stature. Speaking of the Secre- 
tary’s accomplishments, the New York 
Times noted in its story on his resigna- 
tion earlier this week: 7 

Mr. Pittman administered some of the 
biggest civil defense efforts in recent years. 
He also gained some support in Congress for 
the program, 


Mr. Speaker, I think we are very aware 
of the changed congressional attitude 
toward civil defense brought about by 
the convincing testimony that was pre- 
sented before the House Armed Services 
Committee last year in support of a na- 
tional fallout shelter program. We re- 
call the statement in the committee's 
report on the program: 

Opposition to the program melted and then 
hardened into an attitude of firm belief in 
and support of the fallout shelter program. 


To Steuart Pittman and his associates 
must go great credit for the convincing 
case that was made to carry forward this 
lifesaving movement. 

The subsequent passage of this bill by 
the House is further proof of the solid 
record of accomplishment which Mr. 
Pittman has complied. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to count 
Steuart Pittman among my close friends. 
He is a likable man, and I am sure the 
power of his personality helped to 
smooth the way for the projects to which 
he devoted himself with boundless 
energy. i 

Last fall, it was my pleasure to accom- 
pany Steuart to my home community 
of Rochester, N.Y., where he addressed a 
meeting of the U.S. Civil Defense Council. 
At this session, I again was impressed 
by his ability to demonstrate the needs 
and goal of civil defense and to translate 
his convictions into workable programs. 

I shall miss Steuart Pittman, But, I 
am confident the foundation he laid will 
assure the continuance of an effective 
civil defense organization capable of pro- 
tecting our population from the threats 
we pray will never materialize. 

Mr. Speaker, the Washington Post has 
published an editorial accolade to 
Steuart Pittman’s service. I take pleas- 
ure in sharing it with my colleagues in 
the House. 

From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Mar. 11, 1964] 
PITTMAN RESIGNS 

In Steuart L. Pittman, who is resigning as 
Assistant Secretary of Defense to practice 
law, civil defense has had a chief who embel- 
lished his office. In 2% years in a thankless 
job, he oversaw the transformation of civil 
defense from something of a political toy to 
a self-respecting part of the Defense Estab- 
lishment. He approached with reason a sub- 
ject too often cluttered with emotion, and 
his energy and effectiveness were largely re- 
sponsible for the partial rescue of the civil 
defense program from confusion, apathy, and 
hostility both inside and outside the Govern- 
ment. 
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The main physical accomplishment of Mr. 
Pittman’s tenure was to locate fallout shel- 
ters for tens of millions of Americans; the 
keynote of this effort was identification of 
existing space, not construction of new space, 
and in relative terms, it has not been an ex- 
pensive or radical program. Now, however, 
civil defense is at the point where important 
decisions affecting expenditures, military 
strategy, and public and congressional atti- 
tudes must be made. By’ shelving the ad- 
ministration’s shelter-incentive bill last week, 
the Senate said in effect that these decisions 
will not be made this year; the administra- 
tion assents. Mr. Pittman, who had poured 
heart and soul into getting the shelter-in- 
centive bill through the House, could hard- 
ly be expected to wait and repeat the process 
in 1965. 

Civil defense raises issues of such impor- 
tance—issues of national security and survi- 
val, national posture and purpose—that the 
civil defense program should not be en- 
trusted to any man less able than Mr. Pitt- 
man. The stature of his successor will be a 
fair measure of the seriousness with which 
the administration views civil defense. 


URBAN RENEWAL 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I and eight 
other Members may extend our remarks 
at this point in the Recorp on the subject 
of urban renewal. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

GRASSROOTS MEETING ON URBAN RENEWAL 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, a most 
significant meeting was held last Fri- 
day in Rockford, III., when more than 
200 businessmen and interested citizens 
from more than a dozen States gathered 
for a review and study of Federal urban 
renewal. Nine Members of the House of 
Representatives presented various as- 
pects of the Government urban renewal 
and public housing programs. It was 
my privilege to quarterback the dis- 
cussion and to introduce my eight col- 
leagues from both sides of the aisle. 

This was a serious study, Mr. Speaker, 
of a vital problem facing the people of 
this Nation. There were differences of 
opinion among the Members of the 
House who addressed the meeting so that 
many sides of the issues were openly 
and carefully explored. This was a sin- 
cere effort to answer the questions in the 
minds of millions of our citizens regard- 
ing urban renewal. People are asking 
what are the accomplishments of the 
Federal programs? How much has 
been spent? Who pays the bill for Fed- 
eral urban renewal and public housing? 
Who gets the money? 

The number of people who turned out 
for this meeting, some traveling great 
distances and arriving in a heavy snow- 
storm, testified as to the importance now 
being given to a realistic evaluation of 
our urban renewal programs. 

We Members of the House attended 
the Rockford meeting by invitation. It 
was a meeting organized at the grass- - 
roots, planned at the grassroots, and 
executed at the grassroots. I am sure 
many of you will be hearing more about 
the meeting and the discussions which 
took place there from you constituents. 
I warn you that the people are going to 
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demand some specific answers on urban 
renewal and they are going to want some 
specific changes in the laws now on the 
books and they will demand reasons for 
failure of the programs to attain their 
objectives in spite of the billions we have 
spent upon them. 

So that you may know what was said 
at Rockford, I am including as a part 
of these remarks, the addresses of the 
nine Members of the House who were 
there: 

A POSITIVE APPROACH TO URBAN RENEWAL 


(Remarks of Hon. THOMAS B. Curtis, Repub- 
lican, St. Louis County, Mo., before the 
National Conference on Urban Renewal in 
Rockford, III., on March 6, 1964) 


At the time of the founding of the Re- 
public on the North American continent in 
1787, there was an accord between the 
thought leaders that individual freedom 
should be one of the major aims of any 
society. There was further agreement that 
to preserve and to foster individual freedom 
the human powers within a society must be 
separated and balanced one against the 
other. 

Hence came the provisions in the Con- 
stitution to separate the powers of church 
and state so that control of these two great 
human power sources not be vested in the 
same group of human beings. Our fore- 
fathers were quite conscious of the depres- 
sion of human freedom in theocracies where 
the powers of church and state were merged 
rather than separated and balanced. 

Hence also came the provisions inserted 
throughout the Constitution to separate and 
maintain a balance of military and civilian 
power. Again, our forefathers who were 
great students of the Bible and of classical 
history, as well as of the occurrences of their 
own times, had very much in mind the 
prevalence of military dominated political 
governments and the destruction of human 
freedom that resulted therefrom. 

So powerful was political government it- 
self, even without a coalition with the church 
or a military establishment, that it was felt 
governmental powers must be separated and 
balanced. This was done in two ways, hori- 
zontally into legislative, executive, and ju- 
dicial functions, and vertically into Federal, 
State, and local functions. 

These balancings off of human powers 
stood human freedom in good stead for 150 
years in our society. However, almost at the 
very time of the founding of our Republic 
there began to be a concentration of human 
power in another important field for which 
there perforce was no provision for separa- 
tion and balance in the basic constitutional 
document. I refer to the concentration of 
economic power. 

At the time of the Constitution there 
were only seven corporations in the entire 
United States. Ninety percent of the people 
lived in rural areas and derived their liveli- 
hood from agriculture. Land was the pre- 
dominant source of economic power and 
was held diffusely. Indeed, the open-to-all 
frontier insured that economic power 
through land would remain diffuse. Hence 
little threat was seen to individual freedom 
through a concentration of economic power. 

Our Republic started its economic exist- 
ence with falling water, wind, horse, ox, and 
manpower. At the very time of its founda- 
tion, steampower which by its nature would 
concentrate economic power, was just being 
developed. Eli Whitney’s concept of re- 
placeable parts in guns which became the 
base of mass production came in the same 
period. 

Before we fully absorbed the economic 
revolution inherent to the use of steam, 
improved iron and steel, and mass produc- 
tion, we developed electrical power and the 
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internal combustion engine which in com- 
bination again revolutionized our society. 
And before we fully absorbed this vast 
change (we are still absorbing it), we de- 
veloped nuclear power and cybernetics, and 
we are now embarked upon another great 
economic revolution, the full impact of 
which no one can foretell. 

It amazes me to see the struggle going on 
at the present time to fight proper adapta- 
tion by seeking to preserve the high-rise 
cities which were the peculiar result of 
steampower and mass production. Factories 
had to be close together because of the power 
source and the transportation of materials 
and manpower to and from the concentrated 
factories. Once electrical power and the 
automobile came into their own the main 
reasons for high-rise cities disappeared. In 
fact, every reason dictated that there would 
be a period of diffusion rather than a con- 
centration of factories and human beings 
once transmission lines and automobiles pro- 
vided flexibility. 

This is an aside comment and beside the 
major point I am seeking to establish. The 
point is that economic power was not con- 
centrated in the hands of a relatively few 
human beings in 1787. It was diffuse, and, 
hence, no great threat to human freedom. 

However, due to the development of steam 
power and mass production, economic power 
began to be seriously concentrated. This 
brought about, in our freedom-loving society, 
the counteraction through political govern- 
ment to keep economic power diffuse, 
through antitrust legislation, public utility 
regulations, and a variety of other laws de- 
signed to keep the marketplace as liberal as 
possible. It also brought about the very 
natural development, in the economic field 
itself, of the concentration of labor power 
to counteract the concentration of power in 
ownership and management. 

The great problem for human freedom in 
the 20th century, however, transcends the 
importance of just keeping economic power 
diffuse. It includes, along with this need for 
maintaining diffusion, keeping separate and 
balanced the two great powers themselves, 
political power and economic power. 

Our forebears showed wisdom in pro- 
viding against the dangers to freedom of 
these human power concentrations which 
they could see for themselves or read about 
in history. However, they could not provide 
against the unknown developments of the 
future. They could not know about totali- 
tarian nations in which the powers of politi- 
cal government and of 20th century eco- 
nomics were merged. The despotic feudal 
state they read about was based upon the 
control of land and a diffusion of landown- 
ership had proved to be adequate remedy 
against its dangers, but other concentrations 
of economic power were unknown. 

Today we have no excuse for an unaware- 
ness about the dangers to freedom of the 
merging of modern economic power and that 
of political governments. Its dangers to 
human freedom is all about us, alive and 
virulent. Communism, nazism, and fascism 
are in essence the merging of political and 
economic power in the hands of the same 
group of human beings. In communism the 
state takes over the economic powers. In 
fascism the economic oligarchs take over the 
political powers. The net result is identical, 
the merging of the two powers, and we rightly 
call both by the same name, totalitarian 
powers, 

I am greatly disturbed that many of the 
thought leaders of today do not share the 
belief with me that human freedom can 
only be preserved if we keep separate and 
balance off the various human powers in- 
herent in a viable society. Or they do not 
share with me the belief that human free- 
dom must be a major aim of any society if 
it is to move forward. The essence of eco- 
nomic growth is innovation, and innovation 
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flourishes best in a climate of human free- 
dom. The essence of the search for truth 
is intelligent trial and error, and trial and 
error, the opposite of scholasticism, can 
only exist if human freedom exists. 

A powerful group in America today seems 
bent upon concentrating economic power ih 
the same hands which hold pocitical power 
* * * not to bring about a diffusion of eco- 
nomic power * * * as the group sometimes 
claims. Along with transferring economic 
power over to the political sector, this 
seeks to concentrate the economic power it- 
self rather than to diffuse it. Not only is 
this group engaged in this kind of promo- 
tion, at the same time it is engaged in break- 
ing down the separations and balances that 
exist both horizontally and vertically in the 
powers of government to concentrate gov- 
ernmental powers in fewer hands. The neo- 
federalists, as I believe this group may be 
properly described, are intent upon building 
more power in the Federal executive branch 
of the Government at the expense of the 
legislative and the judiciary branches, as well 
as the expense of State and local govern- 
ments. 

There is a danger to human freedom aris- 
ing in another area. President Eisenhower 
warned us of it in his farewell address. For 
the first time in our history we have both 
a permanent and large standing military 
force and a peacetime munitions industry. 
These two great powers are moving closer 
and closer together in pursuit of a common 
mission. The mission is perhaps a necessary 
one, but we must be alert to the power cen- 
ters it creates. Also, there seems to be a 
lessening in our regard for preserving the 
separation of church and state, a time when 
there is a strong movement in the church 
sector toward a concentration rather than 
a diffusion of power. This concentration 
may be all to the good after a seemingly very 
great diffusion in the religious area repre- 
sented by hundreds of sects and schisms, yet 
we must not ignore the implications in this 
development if it grows apace. 

In this context, I wish to point up the 
mischief to the economic sector which the 
political sector is presently promoting. In- 
stead of accentuating the positive, where and 
how we have moved forward to create the 
highest standard of living in the world, 
spread more evenly among more people, the 
dominant political control group is accentu- 
ating the negative. It picks over unduly the 
areas of failure. It even exaggerates and 
takes them out of context and then ignores 
the successes which outnumber the failures 
so markedly. 

I think this is an important and significant 
matter. Surely the best way to eliminate 
failure is to study and emulate success and 
the t way to eliminate failure is to 
mull over failure and ignore success. 

Let me illustrate the point this way. In 
1958 I was the Republican spokesman ap- 
pearing before the assembled jobless who had 
marched on Washington in protest of the 
high rate of unemployment in that particu- 
lar recession. Lyndon Johnson, then the ma- 
jority leader of the Senate, was the Demo- 
cratic spokesman. Senator Johnson said, 
“As soon as I leave here I am going right 
back to the Senate and introduce a resolu- 
tion to create a commission to go around the 
country to look into these areas of high un- 
employment so we can do something about 
it.“ I countered by saying I thought the 
idea of a study commission was perhaps al- 
right, but why not go to the areas of success 
where the unemployment problems have 
been solved. From them, we might get 
some good ideas of what to do about the 
failures. 

So it is, all along the line where we have 
problems. In racial relations, for example, 
why not study the areas of success, which so 
predominate over the areas of failure, to see 
what might be done where we have not had 
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success? So in health care for the aged, 
85 percent of our older people are doing al- 
right. Let's take a look at them to see what 
ideas we can get for eliminating the prob- 
lems of the 15 percent. Certainly it isn't 
wise to radically change the system which has 
been successful for the 85 percent, in hopes 
of solving the problems of failure of the 
15 percent. 

So it is with community development. 
Let’s look to the successful communities 
which have solved their problems or are in 
the posture of solving them, to see what sug- 
gestion we might get for those who haven't 
solved their problems. Mulling over failure 
is no way of attaining success. Above all, 
it is foolhardy to ignore success. 

To put it bluntly, I think it is about time 
we started talking about what's good about 
America and stopped this negative of talking 
up what is bad. This is not to be complacent 
or to slow down progress but just the oppo- 
site. This is to get things moving by learn- 
ing from success what we should do about 
the things that are still holding us back. 

Iam always amazed at the reaction of peo- 
ple when they are told that the FHA and VA 
home financing are relatively minor percent- 
ages of the housing starts we have each year. 
Is it any wonder, however, that the popular 
impression is that unless Government acts 
things aren't done, in light of the Govern- 
ment propaganda which keeps downgrading 
the private sector by emphasizing failure 
rather than success? Is this in order that 
the governmental sector can be further en- 
larged? What a disappointment it must be 
to the neofederalists when the American 
citizen responds to his own needs so vigor- 
ously. 

Senator Kennedy, when campaigning in 
1960 for the Presidency, said we have to 
double the amount we are spending on edu- 
cation in the next decade. I responded, Why 
does he ask to slow down? We almost tripled 
the amount in the past decade. Again note 
the negativism used to conceal the positive. 

President Johnson declares a war on pov- 
erty and classifies all families with cash in- 
comes below $3,000 as in the poverty class. 
Yet, $3,000 annual income is luxury beyond 
the fondest dreams for the overwhelming 
majority of the people around the world. 
One of our lowest income groups, and one 
we all wish to raise up, is the itinerant farm- 
worker. Yet, thousands of Mexicans elbow 
their way to get their names on waiting lists 
2 and 3 years long just to be able to partici- 
pate in this category of American poverty 
for a few years so they can go home and live 
on their earnings in Mexican luxury. 

To say these things is not for boasting or 
for complacency, but to put them in context. 
Only by putting problems in context do we 
put ourselves into the posture of solving 
them. Furthermore, we must be mindful of 
the fact that downgrading America by this 
accentuating the negative has done untold 
harm to the U.S. image abroad. And, what 
is even more important, it has hampered the 
potential progress of the people abroad in 
moving themselves forward by concealing 
from them the positive examples which 
might be of value to them. If we emphasized 
the American success stories, all people could 
gain bright ideas of how to correct failure, 
those in our own country as well as those 
abroad. 

I think it is in this context we must study 
the problems of urban renewal. The blight 
of the cities is the result of success, not 
failure—the result of rapid movement for- 
ward. It is part of the cost of progress. 
It is the result of growth, not of decay. 
Those who see in the problems of urban re- 
newal blight and misery are merely accen- 
tuating the negative and completely missing 
the positive and, in the procéss, completely 
impeding proper corrective measures as well 
as hampering further growth. 
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I am going to close by quoting from a re- 
cent insertion I made in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record on the subject of the Negro. The 
Negro is deeply involved in this matter of 
urban renewal, as he is in so many of the 
problems we face as the result of the success 
involved in our rapid economic growth. 
The fact that the Negro is involved in this 
success story, unlike, I regret to say, our 
great minority group, the American Indian, 
is proof of his movement forward, his own 
great success, not his failure at all. 

I think a good bit of the failure of proper 
urban renewal has been the result of blind 
reactionaryism, an effort to hold back prog- 
ress, an effort of the entrenched to hold their 
trenches. Far from being the progress it 
boasts, it is decay trying to hang onto the 
past and so hindering further progress. The 
calloused disregard for human freedoms and 
rights which include property rights, the 
most basic of which is the right to one’s own 
home, which we find in so many of these pub- 
lic housing and urban renewal projects is a 
characteristic we often find in vested in- 
terests fighting off healthy adaptation to 
change. 

The high-rise slums, called public housing, 
erected so recently in the name of progress 
and humanitarianism reveal the meddle- 
some and deadening hand of those exercising 
governmental power in ignorance. Their ac- 
tions actually have hindered the real prog- 
ress which was afoot, by aiding and abetting 
the efforts of vested interests in the high- 
rise city, to preserve it, preserving at the 


same time for themselves, the sterile powers 


of Government which they seem to cherish. 

It is important to realize that the Negro 
problem today is part of an age-old problem 
that has little to do with race or color. It 
has to do with the basic economics involved 
in any society which is industrializing. An 
industrializing society has marked migra- 
tions of sizable populations from rural living 
to urban living. The more rapid this move- 
ment the more aggravated the problems of 
social and economic adjustment become. 
The increase incident of crime among former 
rural people now living under urban con- 
ditions has long been observed. The closer 
people live with each other, of course, the 
more their daily actions affect each other. 
The more contact the more opportunity there 
is for friction, for more breaches of the codes 
both social and legal which govern the rela- 
tionships of people living close to each other. 
Indeed, the codes of urban living are not only. 
different from the codes of rural living, but 
perforce they are more comprehensive and 
complicated and hence lend themselves to 
more violations. 

Part of the problem of adjustment comes 
from shifting from an economy which has 
much of barter about it to an economy which 
is almost entirely a money economy. Where 
the money economy cuts off in urban areas 
a State-organized welfare economy takes 
over in place of an informal community wel- 
fare economy. 

Part of the problem of adjustment comes 
from the traditionally lower, as well as dif- 
ferent, educational standards and standards 
of skills in the rural communities from those 
of the urban communities. 

We must not identify these economic and 
social adjustment problems as racial prob- 
lems if we are to solve them. The predomi- 
nance of the Negro in the group shifting 
from rural to urban living beginning with 
World War II and continuing up to the 
present time has tended to confuse the prob- 
lem. So, too, hasty analysis has led some 
to identify civil rights problems as racial 
problems, Again it is the confusion arising 
from the predominance of the Negro in issues 
involving civil rights that lies at the root of 
this obfuscation. 

It must be constantly borne in mind that 
in the past decade—and the decade imme- 
diately ahead of us seems to be following 
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the pattern—automation, or rapid techno- 
logical change, has accelerated its pace and 
so aggravated the social and economic prob- 
lems stemming from this massive migration. 

Dr. Eli Ginzberg, professor of economics 
at Columbia, in a recent article published 
in the New York Times magazine of Feb- 
ruary 9, 1964, puts these problems into a 
positive context: “In Chicago, for instance, 
30 percent of the Negro families have a 
higher income than 50 percent of white fam- 
ilies. In the West, the nonwhite income dis- 
tribution is almost the exact counterpart of 
income distribution among the white popula- 
tion of the South.” 

We badly need to accentuate the positive 
and to avoid the incessant accentuating the 
negative. Most Negro families have moved 
forward. This massive migration is by no 
means a study in failure and despair. Quite 
the contrary, if we used averages we would 
find that the great majority of the Negro 
citizens have moved forward and are continu- 
ing to move forward at a more rapid pace 
than the rest of the society. The argument 
is not over progress, but the rate of progress. 
Part of the rapid progress stems from the 
fact that the Negro’s starting point was rela- 
tively low—as is the starting point of any 
rural group moving to the city or of any 
group moving from an alien society abroad 
to start anew in a different society. 

In context it must be said that never in 
the history of mankind nor anywhere in the 
world today has a minority group, being part 
of an economic movement, moved forward 
so fast; nor has a majority group ever acted 
so affirmatively to permit minority groups 
to move forward as in the United States of 
America throughout its history and particu- 
larly in the past two decades. There may be 
some in their zeal to move faster who would 
deny this but I believe honest reflection will 
demonstrate this to be true. The fact that 
it is true should not slow further progress. 
Indeed, by studying the areas of success and 
emulating them in areas where we still see 
failure we might move forward a great deal 
faster. Certainly we will move with greater 
certainty of retaining the gains than by doing 
what we seem to be now doing, concentrat- 
ing our attention on the areas of failure in 
order to spur us to more rapid action. I 
think the way to correct failure is to emu- 
late success and the way to promote failure 
is to pick over failure unduly. f 


CONTROL OF URBAN RENEWAL 


(Remarks of Hon. JOHN ANDERSON, Repub- 
lican, of Illinois, before the National Con- 
ference on Urban Renewal in Rockford, 
III., on March 6, 1964) 


The suggestion has been made that this 
meeting has been called here in Rockford, 
III., today for the purpose of sounding the 
deathknell for the Federal program of urban 
renewal. This frankly leads me to make 
the observation that those who are opposed 
to this meeting and view with alarm the 
fact that it is even being held are perhaps 
somewhat more sanguine in their evaluation 
of its net results than some of us who have 
the pleasure of participating. I think that 
a far more accurate statement of the purpose 
of our meeting would be that we are alarmed 
at the direction that the Federal program 
of urban renewal has taken in recent years 
and we are convinced that it has strayed far 
from the original purpose. The Urban Re- 
newal Manual which is published by the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency states 
in its foreword that urban renewal is a name 
for an effort to revitalize our city areas which 
are decaying and to prevent good areas from 
starting to decay. It is for the benefit of 
all Americans and they go on to state and 
again I quote, “it is a program under which 
cities in partnership with and with maximum 
reliance on private enterprise undertake ur- 
ban renewal with Federal Government sup- 
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port.” However, there are many of us in 
the Congress who feel that this program 
has become not a full partnership between 
local governments and the Federal Govern- 
ment but a limited partnership in which 
city and local government in fact play only 
a very limited role. We feel that there has 
been a perversion of the program from its 
original intent and purpose; namely, to up- 
grade the housing standards of the American 
people and that instead it has become a 
means of centralizing Federal authority and 
control often to the exclusion of local in- 
terests. I think at the outset we must face 
the fact that although there are many indi- 
viduals today in and out of government who 
pay lipservice to the idea that responsibility 
for local problems should remain at the local 
level but in their hearts they have accepted 
the notion that Washington knows best and 
that centralized control over every facet of 
local affairs and specifically those involving 
urban renewal is entirely acceptable and 
indeed inevitable. 

A Princeton professor, Mr. Eric F. Gold- 
man, was recently named an aid to President 
Johnson and charged with the responsibility 
of, and I quote, “channeling the Nation’s 
best thirking to the White House.” In a 
recent article entitled, “Is Washington Too 
Powerful” he answered that question in the 
negative with the simple assertion that the 
Government is centralized as it is today 
for the simple reason that it has to be to 
keep society functioning. He then makes 
what is to me the rather astonishing asser- 
tion that the pyramiding of power in Wash- 
ington did not come about because any sig- 
nificant group liked centralization for its 
own sake. If this is an example of the kind 
of “best thinking” that the good professor 
expects to channel to the White House I am 
not entirely optimistic about the success of 
his mission. For anyone who has paid any 
cursory attention to the development of the 
urban renewal program in this country can- 
not help but be impressed with the idea that 
there are certain very powerful groups of 
social planners in this country who believe 
that Washington and Washington alone 
knows what is best for a local community. 
Indeed, the professor almost unwittingly 
identifies himself as a member of this school 
of thought when later in the same article 
he quotes a professor, Andrew Hacker, of 
Cornell, as saying that State legislatures for 
the most part are made up of part-time paro- 
chial politicians notorlously susceptible to 
lobbyists and bogged down in debates over 
how to label eggs or whether beauty shop at- 
tendants need high school diplomas. Of 
course, some of us who have served, particu- 
larly in the 88th Congress, have become quite 
accustomed to reading various indictments 
that have been leveled against Congress as 
a vestigial organ of government which some 
of these advanced scholars seem to think is 
merely a historical anachronism entirely out 
of tune with the times. 

In short, my friends, I have every reason 
to doubt that some of these people have any 
confidence in any legislative body be it local, 
State, or National. They seem entirely im- 
bued with the idea that only those in the 
executive branch of the Government and 
particularly those within the executive 
branch on the national level have been 
imbued with the wisdom and the discern- 
ment necessary to deal with the complexities 
of 20th-century American society. It is 
this philosophy in short and the manner in 
which it has been implemented by those 
charged with the administration of such 
Federal statutes as the urban renewal act 
that alarms me and my colleagues who are 
present for this program today. And I 
would remind you that the end is not yet 
in sight. For we are presently considering 
in one of the committees in the Congress 
another housing bill, H.R. 9751, the admin- 
istration's Housing and Community Devel- 
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opment Act of 1964, a bill introduced at the 
request of the Johnson administration. Just 
2 weeks ago, Mr. Lynn Davis, the chairman 
of the Realtors Washington Committee of 
the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards had this to say about this particular 
bill in testifying before the Housing Sub- 
committee of the House of Representatives 
and I quote; “It is difficult to assess this 
bill without at least touching on the under- 
lying philosophy which must have motivated 
its authors. I refer of course to the relent- 
less and almost impatient drive which seems 
to emanate from almost every page for the 
complete involvement of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the problems of community 
planning and community life.” 

My friends, I can assure you that this is 
what we are opposed to and not the revitali- 
zation of our American cities. I think that 
our analysis of the administration of the 
Federal urban renewal program today will 
show that because of some of the tactics 
that have been employed, because of some 
of the administrative excesses that have 
occurred under some of the broad grants of 
discretion that were contained in the orig- 
inal House act of 1959, and as it has been 
amended from time to time, that optimum 
results have not been obtained despite the 
expenditure of several billion dollars. Our 
discussion today of the deficiencies in the 
program is as I have already indicated par- 
ticularly timely we believe because a so- 
called Housing and Community Development 
Act is currently pending before the 88th 
Congress. In this leg.slation the President 
is seeking an additional authorization of 
$1.4 billion to continue the same type of pro- 
gram which we believe our analysis will show 
has all too often been a compound of chaos 
and confusion. Indeed, not only has this 
program been characterized by chaos and 
confusion, but in a great many cases because 
of the gigantic bulldozer-type projects in 
which the Urban Renewal Administration 
takes such great delight there have been a 
great many inequities and hardships—hard- 
ships which have accrued to the very fam- 
ilies and income groups which this legisla- 
tion was allegedly designed to assist. 

I for one do not concur in the idea that 
States and local communities are so utterly 
inept in matters involving community plan- 
ning and urban renewal and rehabilitation 
as to require not only Federal funds, but 
Federal guidance and assistance down to the 
planning of extremely minor details, 

Of course, in addition to asserting State 
and local ineptitude in these matters the 
Federal planners have for many years had 
an additional argument for Federal inter- 
vention. They have alleged that because of 
the malapportionment of some State legis- 
latures and hence their rural domination 
that urban dwellers have gone virtually un- 
represented in matters involvirg those prob- 
lems that were peculiar to urban areas. 
However, it should be noted that since the 
famous Supreme Court decision in the case 
of Baker v. Carr it was decided 2 years ago 
the inevitable trend certainly seems to lie 
in the direction of a far more powerful voice 
for cities in our State legislatures. Despite 
this development it is not cynicism but 
rather political realism with respect to the 
aims and objectives of the Federal planners 
of whom I speak that leads me to predict 
that their drive for even greater powers in 
this area of community planning and de- 
velopment will continue unabated. There- 
fore, I believe that only as we can limit and 
circumscribe their powers and discretionary 
authority as outlined in the Housing Act and 
other pertinent statutes can we hope to first 
halt and then ultimately reverse the trend 
of which I have been speaking. 

About a year and a half ago, in September 
of 1962 to be exact, I inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a discussion of the urban 
renewal problem from the standpoint of 
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who is really exercising the ultimate control. 
Was it in fact the local authorities as is so 
often claimed by the Administrators of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency; particu- 
larly, I might add at those times when they 
are seeking new authority and additional ap- 
propriations from the Congress; or is in fact 
the essential control over this program and 
over the huge amounts of money which it 
disperses really lodged in the same Federal 
authorities. I believe that the analysis 
which I made at that time demonstrated 
that contrary to these claims by Federal of- 
ficials that it is the Federal Government 
that controls the entire program. I further 
believe that since that time additional evi- 
dence has been adduced to prove the same 
proposition. Therefore, my colleagues have 
suggested that I might use my time with 
you today to reexamine the legal problem of 
where does the ultimate authority or control 
really lie. 

This subject, of course, can become highly ~ 
technical. I shall try to keep the discussion 
as simple as possible and still explain the 
issues involved, 

As all of you know the authority for Fed- 
eral loans and grants in urban renewal stems 
from the Housing Act of 1949 as amended. 
This law purported to recognize that urban 
renewal was a joint undertaking involving 
the cooperation of both the Federal and local 
governments. It also involved the enactment 
of State legislation to create tools and to 
authorize activities for the effective partici- 
pation of localities in the program. 

Inevitably extensive delegations of author- 
ity have been involved. Some say that these 
delegations of authority are the most exten- 
sive ever made by the Congress, Certainly 
they are important enough to deserve the 
careful consideration of every citizen. : 

The urban renewal legislation has been in 
effect for about 14 years. This has created 
a considerable body of litigation but it has 
not clarified the meaning of the act, Any 
study of the law and regulations as applied 
under the Federal act in the various States 
ends in utter frustration. It is a kind of 
new CCC program—contradiction, confusion, 
and chaos. In city after city throughout the 
country, the local urban renewal programs 
are a financial and political mess. The Gen- 
eral Accounting Office has been trying to get 
some degree of proper ‘administration and 
has studied operations in more than 20 cities 
in recent’ years. The Comptroller General 
bas issued numerous critical reports indict- 
ing the Federal Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion for waste of public money and departure 
from the intent of Congress. He has found 
the job of bringing the program within the 
limits of the law like trying to catch a greased 
pig turned loose at a country fair. 

The operation of urban renewal in most 
communities cuts sharply across some of the 
most cherished legal rights of a free people; 
namely, those guaranteed by the 5th and 
14th amendments to the Constitution. 
These relate to due process and to the right 
of people to own and peaceably enjoy the use 
of their private property. These rights are, 
of course, subordinate to the exercise of the 
police powers of the state in the interest of 
public health, welfare, safety, and morals of 
the community. But there are also consti- 
tutional limitations on the use of the police 
power. 

Now let me become somewhat more specific 
about the way in which the law has been 
applied. I select my illustration from 
Washington, D.C., because the facts there 
have been somewhat more completely docu- 
mented. I have no doubt that similar cir- 
cumstances have developed in many other 
cities of the Nation. In Washington a pre- 
ferred redeveloper or—as characterized by the 
executive director of the local urban renewal 
authority, a “chosen instrument” redeveloper 
was selected long before any public plan for 
the redevelopment of a selected project area 
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had been formulated. The redeveloper pre- 
pared his own plan, succeeded in having it 
accepted by the public authorities and was 
granted a carte blanche preference to all of 
the lands involved without any competition. 
Land prices were jockeyed at the whim of the 
redeveloper, construction lagged woefully, 
and the public interest suffered. 

If the Federal Urban Renewal Act condones 
or is intended to promote this kind of toying 
with public powers and public funds, noth- 
ing but trouble is ahead. This type of urban 
renewal program is a “legal porcupine”; it 
has sharp legal issues sticking out all over it. 
Is the renewal plan a public plan or really a 
private plan of the developer? Is the land 
use primarily a public use? If there are ex- 
cessive and windfall profits, is the redevel- 
oper entitled to them, or should these un- 
usual profits turn to the public to pay part 
of the project costs? Is such an arrange- 
ment really a private use for a private pur- 
pose presented to the public as a public use 
for a public purpose? 

The bureaucrats in charge of urban re- 
newal, the professional planners, the promot- 
er-planners, and just plain promoters favor 
the broadest kind of action under urban 
renewal. They look upon any renewal pro- 
gram as valid and proper for the use of emi- 
nent domain and public funds so long as 
there is some kind of a plan and the color 
of local approval. In fact, they maintain a 
well-oiled vocal lobby to promote urban re- 
newal on a no holds barred” basis. They 
advocate that urban renewal should enable 
them to use public funds and take private 
property for any purpose or use they con- 
ceive simply by stating that it is for a “pub- 
lic purpose” and a “public use.” 

The principal legal authority cited by the 
promoters, planners, and administrators is 
the case of Berman v. Parker (348 U.S. 29) 
decided by the Supreme Court in 1954. In 
that case, the court really decided only two 
issues: (1) That the Redevelopment Act of 
the District of Columbia was constitutional, 
and (2) that nonslum houses or commercial 
property located within an urban renewal 
area could be taken by the local agency for 
use according to an approved project plan. 

However, the Court made statements in 
its opinion which are used out of context 
to prove that anything goes under urban re- 
newal. One of the favorite quotations from 
the Berman case is as follows: We do not 
sit to determine whether a particular project 
is or is not desirable. The concept of the 
public welfare is broad and inclusive—the 
values it represents are spiritual as well as 
physical, esthetic as well as monetary. It 
is within the power of the legislature to 
determine that the community should be 
beautiful as well as healthy, spacious as well 
as clean, well-balanced as well as carefully 
patrolled. In the present case, the Congress 
and its authorized agencies have made deter- 
minations that take into account a wide va- 
riety of values. It is not for us to reappraise 
them.” 

This case has been used as precedent for 
decisions in many other jurisdictions which 
suggest that the discretion of local authori- 
ties is almost unlimited. For example, in 
Cleveland, the courts ruled that they could 
not review the discretion of the city even 
though it was shown that the standards or 
criteria used by city officials in establishing 
the blight of the Erieview project were com- 
pletely unauthorized by any local law and 
were so broad that any part of the city could 
have been shown to be a slum and could have 
been demolished to make way for redevelop- 
ment. 

The trouble with this loose interpretation 
of the law is that it is not supported by a 
careful study of the intent of the courts in 
the Berman case. The Supreme Court was 
not passing on the Housing Act of 1949 as 
amended but on a local act which applied 
only to the District of Columbia—the Dis- 
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trict of Columbia Act of 1954. This act set 
forth the purposes and powers for urban 
renewal in the District of Columbia and was 
thus comparable to State and local enabling 
leg:slation. In that law Congress stated that 
substandard housing conditions and the 
blight in areas where such housing existed 
were detrimental to the people of Washing- 
ton. Congress stated that it was a public 
purpose to remove and prevent such condi- 
tions and that eminent domain and public 
funds could be used to remove substandard 
housing and the accompanying blight. Con- 
gress stated that lands acquired must be 
taken under a public plan and that the sale 
and reuse of such land was for a public use 
under the plan of development on an area 
basis. Congress indicated that where an 
area was being redeveloped, it was proper to 
make the area beautiful, provide open space, 
and provide for a well-balanced community. 

The language quoted from the Berman 
decision is completely in line with the pro- 
visions of the act of Congress. The Supreme 
Court did not state that private property 
could be taken solely for the purpose of 
beautifying the city. It did not rule that 
private property could be taken to make the 
community well planned. It did not hold 
that commercial areas of the city could be 
taken and redeveloped because of blight or 
substandard commercial buildings. The Su- 
preme Court did say, however, that where 
substandard housing conditions existed in an 
area, the powers in the act could be used to 
correct the condition and at the same time 
make the other improvements. But if there 
were no substandard housing, there was no 
authority for an urban renewal project. 

The Berman v. Parker case emphasizes the 
importance'of State enabling acts. The great 
reservoir of police powers actually rests 
within the legislatures of the various States. 
When the legislature spells out the public 
purpose, public need, and public uses and 
specifies the public powers to be used, then, 
if these delegations are proper within the 
Constitution of the United States, a valid 
operative authority exists for an urban re- 
newal program. But the mere fact that State 
enabling legislation has been enacted does 
not give legal sanction for taking everyone’s 
property for every conceivable purpose. 

Judge Prettyman of the U.S. court of ap- 
peals noted in the decision of that court that 
it was within the province of our Govern- 
ment to take private property for what can 
properly be shown to be a public use but 
then he states “but here is the end of Gov- 
ernment power.” He continued to observe 
that the belief “that the Government may 
do what it deems to be for the good of the 
people is not a principle of our system of 
government. Nor can it be, because the ulti- 
mate basic essential in our system is that 
individuals have inherent rights, and as to 
them the powers of government are sharply 
limited. There is no general power in gov- 
ernment, in the American concept, to seize 
private property.” 

The court stated that there were tests to 
be applied as to the proper use of such powers 
and that those tests are the purpose for 
which the property is to be seized must be 
a public purpose; the seizure must be for 
the declared purpose; the act of delegation 
must be sufficiently explicit in order to en- 
able the administrators to act with adminis- 
trative power and not impinge upon legis- 
lative power and also to enable the court to 
determine whether the administrators are 
within the congressional grant.” 

To get the urban renewal program back in 
hand, in my opinion, positive action is re- 
quired both by Congress and the courts. Part 
of this action must be for the purpose of 
clarifying the intent of Congress. Part must 
be concerned with limiting the exercise of 
discretion by officials, both Federal and local. 

As something of a contribution to specific 
clarifications of the urban renewal problem 
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I should like to refer again o the examina- 
tion made in 1962 of where the actual con- 
trol of urban renewal lies. The evidence 
developed at that time continues to be 
pertinent. I shall recite it again to make all 
of you aware of the kinds of corrective action 
which need to be taken. 

Federal urban renewal officials have been 
eager to establish the concept that urban 
renewal is a local, not a Federal program and 
that it is locally conceived and locally oper- 
ated. How they attempt to establish this 
concept was suggested by the General Coun- 
sel of the Housing and Home Finance Agen- 
cy speaking at the Practicing Law Institute 
on Urban Renewal and Housing in New 
York City on June 18, had quite a bit to say 
about local determinations. At that time 
he stated, echoing the high-sounding public 
relations phraseology so characteristic of our 
current leadership: 

“I digress to note that under existing law 
the principal protections accorded to the 
sovereignty of the local governing body 
stem directly from the Federal statute. Thus, 
the local governing body must authorize an 
application for public housing or for urban 
renewal and related forms of Federal assist- 
ance. Land sought to be taken for an urban 
renewal project can be acquired only after 
notice and public hearing, and the uses to 
which that land may subsequently be put 
must conform to the provisions of an urban 
renewal plan to which only the local govern- 
Ing body can give final approval. That body 
must also determine that the urban renewal 
plan itself conforms to the general plan for 
the development of the community as a 
whole. All of these and other protections to 
the integrity of local governmental processes 
are embodied in title I of the 1949 Federal 
Housing Act itself.” 

This sounds wonderful—except for the fact 
that all of the prior steps necessary for the 
local body to determine these final plans 
must first be cleared through the HHFA 
here in Washington or the regional office. 
May I refer you to volume I of the Urban 
Renewal Manual. In the text, not includ- 
Ing any of the exhibits, the phrase "HHFA 
concurrence is required,” or similar phras- 
ing, appears more than 150 times. It does 
not seem to me that the local agency has 
as much freedom as some people would like 
us to believe. 

Mr. William Slayton himself has stated 
that the intent of the Congress in 1949 was 
twofold: 

First, that private enterprise shall be given 
the opportunity to participate to the maxi- 
mum extent, and second, that every urban 
renewal project be locally initiated, locally 
planned, and locally carried out. 

It would seem that the letter of the law 
was being carried out, but hardly the spirit. 

Put yourself in the position of a member 
of the local committee considering urban 
renewal. The contract for loans and grants 
issued by the HHFA is in two parts. The 
first part is the signed contract. The second 
part incorporates the terms and conditions 
which apply. That second part is 47 pages 
long. The detail is great, and the strait- 
jacket is tight. 

You want to find out how to go about 
becoming eligible to participate. Where do 
you go? To this three volume set, the Urban 
Renewal Manual. You must conform closely 
to the procedures if you want any of the 
money which the Congress has appropriated. 
If your local plans do not conform to what 
the HHFA office thinks would be appropriate, 
your plan may be labeled “not feasible” and 
permanently filed. But just having the set 
does not mean you have all the regulations. 
Monthly supplements are sent out to replace 
various sections—a strictly unilateral pro- 
cedure on the part of HHFA. The locality 
has no choice. The price of participation is 
unquestionable acceptance and having to 
conform to the unilateral changes. 
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Now you begin filling out forms. First, 
there is the form to be used by the appli- 
cant in filing an application for the Federal 
aid. This occurs in book 1, part 4, chapter 
I, section I. The applicant must certify 
that “it is cognizant of the conditions that 
are imposed in the undertaking and carrying 
out of urban renewal projects with Federal 
assistance.” A similar provision is contained 
in other application forms. 

Among the conditions imposed by the Ad- 
ministrator is the requirement for special 
documentation to be submitted by the local 
authority as its final project report on part 
I of the “Application for the Loan and 
Grant.” This is described in book 1, part 4, 
chapter 2, section 1. I quote from these re- 
quirements: The final project report shall be 
submitted in five binders. * * Documents 
shall be arranged in order of their checklist 
code number.” 

That checklist is 2½ pages long. An 
amendatory application is required for 
changing project boundaries, revising the 
amount of the loan, or changing any other 
provisions of the contract. 

Let me cite just one other illustration 
from the manual of the many evidences of 
control which come with the program. In 
part 3, chapter 3 of the manual, which deals 
with the reporting of litigation, there is a 
requirement that the local public agency 
shall obtain HHFA concurrence before enter- 
ing into a contract for furnishing litigation 
services to defend itself against legal attack. 

Now let us consider what happens when 
a community actually an urban re- 
newal program. May I call to your attention 
an article which appeared in the July 10 
Washington Daily News. This article con- 
cerns the problems which Alexandria, Va., 
is having in getting its project going. I 
quote from the story: 

“A Federal urban renewal official warned 
Alexandrians last night that the city must 
provide middle-income housing for colored 
people if it expects to get Federal money for 
renewal projects. 

“Richard Fishbough, area coordinator for 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency, said 
final approval on long-delayed urban renewal 
for Alexandria has again been held up until 
the city can prove it has decent, safe, and 
sanitary housing available for those dis- 
Placed by the project. 

“Mr. Fishbough and Alexandria Urban Re- 
newal Director Martin Smith spoke at a spe- 
cial meeting of the Retail Merchants Asso- 
ciation. Members are especially concerned 
over the urban renewal project dedicated to 
revitalizing the downtown business area and 
anxious to know when, if ever, buildings will 
be taken over by the city.” 

The point I want to make is that the Gov- 
ernment is not just requiring public hous- 
ing, but subsidized housing for middle-in- 
come people in addition to the other pur- 
poses of urban renewal. 

Contrast the delays and problems result- 
ing from bureaucratic control and planning 
in Alexandria’s project with the mushroom- 
ing local rehabilitation project in Cleveland. 
I quote from an article which appeared in 
the February 1960 issue of House & Home. 
The article is based on an interview with 
James T. Yeilding, commissioner of slum 
clearance and blight control. 

“So far Cleveland has elected not to seek 
Federal aid for any rehabilitation projects. 
The reason: To qualify for Federal funds, 
the city has to do only a part of the investi- 
gation it feels necessary to know what a 
neighborhood needs. And local officials don't 
like the Federal nitpicking over plans. So 
Cleveland makes intensive inspections, mo- 
bilizes community support before it tries to 
complete a plan to fix a blighted neighbor- 
hood. Yeilding believes that this gets a pro- 
gram into the doing stage as much as a year 
sooner than if Federal procedures were fol- 
lowed.” 
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With this example we note that the plan- 
ning is much more comprehensive and com- 
plete, and the project is underway as much 
as a year sooner than if the “big helper” 
Federal agency is working at full steam. 

Even here in Washington we see an ex- 
ample of the lengths to which control is 
exercised. In the August 3 issue of the 
Washington Post there is an article cap- 
tioned “Time Limit Sought on Renewal 
Controls.” I quote from that article: 

“The District Commissioners called yes- 
terday for an end to Government control 
over urban renewal projects once they are 
built. 


“The Redevelopment Land Agency's pres- 
ent practice is to oversee the use of the land 
for up to 40 years, during which time it can 
take a developer to court if he fails to live up 
to the contract agreement.” 

As a final example of what happens when 
the Federal Government starts meddling in 
local affairs, I point to Norwalk, Conn. The 
New York Times reported on August 8 that 
the Norwalk Chamber of Commerce blamed 
the Norwalk Redevelopment Agency for a 
23.82 percent decline in the city’s retail sales 
during the first quarter of 1962. 

The chamber declared that “Federal and 
local officials had withheld vital information 
on the progress of the redevelopment pro- 
gram there.” The chamber said there was 
a lack of communication between the re- 
development agency and the public. These 
policies have caused the people to avoid the 
business area and have created uncertainty 
among the storekeepers. 

I think one of their statements sums up 
the whole problem: 

“The problem of doing business with the 
Federal Government is a frustrating expe- 
rience.” 

Many Members of Congress based their 
votes on urban renewal legislation on the 
high-sounding promises made by the ad- 
ministration and its representatives in 
HHFA of no Federal control. But in the 
cold dawn of practical facts, it is quite evi- 
dent that there is more to the question than 
meets the eye. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am in no position 
to draw conclusions about the intent of 
Congress at the time it enacted the Housing 
Act of 1949. I was not a Member of Con- 
gress at that time. I have not made an 
exhaustive study of the legislative history 
of the act. 

However, in the light of court decisions 
and administrative procedures since that 
time, I feel justified in drawing certain con- 
clusions as follows: 

1. The urban renewal pi is not a 
local program, locally conceived and locally 
operated. 

2. The Federal Government, in its con- 
trols, has not developed standards of meas- 
urement which enable it to pass judgment 
objectively and impartially on what commu- 
nities are doing. 

3. The exercise of discretion involved in 
renewal is so broad and uncontrollable that 
excesses and abuses are inevitable. 

4. The entire legislation should be re- 
viewed and rewritten to protect the essen- 
tial rights of both individuals and property 
from encroachment by government. 

URBAN RENEWAL Is AN UNCONTROLLABLE AD- 
MINISTRATIVE MONSTROSITY 


(Remarks of Congressman Bruce ALGER, at 
National Conference on Urban Renewal, 
Rockford, III., Friday, March 6, 1964) 

It is always pleasant to return to Rock- 
ford and to visit the district of my good 
friend, JoHN ANDERSON. It is an added 
pleasure to be here because the business 
leaders of Rockford are among those who 
exemplify, believe in and are willing to do 
something about preserving our private en- 
terprise system. 
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My assignment today, among this distin- 
guished company, is to talk about what has 
actually happened in the administration of 
the urban renewal program. I shall try to 
tell you not what the law says can happen, 
but what actually takes place. 

All of us are interested in urban renewal, 
in keeping our communities up to date, in 
eliminating slums, and in providing better 
housing for all our people. Our purpose in 
meeting here is to determine how best to 
meet this problem and how to solve it. 

Aside from my responsibility to do some- 
thing about it because of my position as a 
Member of the national legislative body, my 
personal interest in urban renewal is a nat- 
ural one coming as I do from the real estate 
field. My background includes many years 
of real estate development, building, and 
selling. I know, from first-hand experience, 
what it means to envision a community of 
new homes, new stores and other business 
enterprises, to sell the idea, to raise the 
money necessary to finance the vision, to 
construct the buildings and to develop an 
orderly community in which people may live, 
work and play. 

As a real estate developer and builder I had 
faith in and operated solely within the 
framework of the private enterprise system, 
arranging my own financing, working di- 
rectly with my customers without imposing 
a Federal program of Federal bureaucracy 
between us. 

I have always opposed Federal urban re- 
newal for very specific reasons: (1) It is 
an encroachment on the ownership of private 
property when it takes private property for 
private use; (2) it is an encroachment on 
local and State law, imposing Federal stand- 
ards and Federal criteria on the local com- 
munities; (3) it has contributed to windfall 
profits through negotiated bids which have 
been too costly and have imposed an un- 
just burden on the taxpayers; (4) it has en- 
couraged waste, dishonesty, and corruption. 

With this brief foreword outlining my 
own convictions, let’s now look at the his- 
tory of the Federal urban renewal program 
and its results. 


QUESTIONABLE BEGINNING 


The legislation establishing the slum 
clearance and urban renewal program in 
1949 got through Congress by the slimmest 
of margins. This was not because the Mem- 
bers were against the revitalization and re- 
newal of our cities, but because they were 
distrustful of what the Federal Government 
could do about it. 

Since the enactment of the legislation, 
the executive branch of the Government 
has been trying, without success, to make 
the program work. Two directions have de- 
veloped in these efforts to make the program 
work. One has been promoted by the 
bureaucrats; the other by sympathetic per- 
sons who want to see the program work and 
who are trying to find ways of administer- 
ing it successfully. 


BUREAUCRATS CONSISTENTLY FAIL 


The pattern set by the bureaucrats is so 
uniform that it is highly predictable. Each 
year they ask for, and get, further dele- 
gations of discretion. Each year the 
promises they made to get the congressional 
authorization fail to materialize. So they 
come back to the Congress with new and 
unproven schemes requiring more money and 
they claim that with these new grants of 
power they will be able to make the pro- 
gram work. 

This year is no exception. They have pro- 
posed a Housing Act of 1964 which is un- 
doubtedly the worst piece of legislation of its 
kind yet suggested. Let me give you two 
examples of what it proposed: 

A. The first has to do with public housing. 
It proposes what is known as scatter site 
public housing. Under this concept a local 
housing authority is allowed to go into any 
part of a community, acquire property, fix it 
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up as the agency sees fit, put anyone of its 
selection into the structure, and subsidize 
the family so that it can afford to live in 
the area. This program was tried in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and it failed. That is enough 
recommendation for the bureaucrats to in- 
clude the proposal in the Housirg Act of 1964 
as submitted by the administration. 

B. The second example of what is pro- 
posed for this year’s legislation has to do with 
the extension of the amount of commercial 
redevelopment which can be included in the 
urban renewal program. As you know, the 
program was originally justified and re- 
stricted to housing. Over the years per- 
mission for commercial development was 
granted on an ever-expanding basis. This 
part of the program has become the “gravy 
train” and the bureaucrats are eager to ex- 
pand it in order to get important financial 
support for their program. Do you realize 
how insidious that part of the program can 
become? 


MEANS OF LOCAL CONTROL 


It can become the means of determining 
the outcome of commercial development in 
city after city. It can put companies out of 
business without even consulting them. 

Let me give you a single illustration. 
Take parking as the example. You know 
that parking facilities are an absolute es- 
sential for any healthy downtown develop- 
ment. Under the private enterprise system, 
the extent and location of parking is de- 
termined by individuals willing to invest 
their money in the development of such 
facilities. If you and I don't like the results 
of the parking pattern which develops in our 
community, we can invest our own money 
and change it. 

What happens under urban renewal? 
You and I have nothing to say. An urban 
renewal plan for downtown has to be de- 
veloped. Planners are brought into the city 
for that purpose. They make studies. They 
arbitrarily determine how much parking is 
needed and where it will be located. In- 
evitably this favors certain local firms and 
disadvantages others. But there is nothing 
they can do about it. They must wait until 
the planners have made their decision. 
Then the decision is submitted to the local 
governing body and to the Federal Govern- 
ment for their approval. Once approved 
the plan is frozen for years to come and can- 
not be changed without the concurrence of 
the Federal Government. The local busi- 
nessman has to conform. If the plan puts 
him out of business, he has no recourse. 

The dangerous thing is the effect of this 
procedure upon the individual initiative 
which made this country great. The indi- 
vidual businessman. is in no position to 
make up his own mind and proceed in the 
face of a Federal project. He must wait 
until the Federal project decision has been 
made and then see how he can adjust him- 
self to it. Nothing could be worse for the 
community. 

I could talk more about the present hous- 
ing bill. However, I am not a member of 
the Banking and Currency Committee and 
am not as familiar with the details as my 
good friend and colleague BILL WIDNALL, who 
is the ranking minority member of the Hous- 
ing Subcommittee of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. I shall leave any further 
discussion of that subject to him. 


WORKABLE PROGRAM OFFERED 

Let me turn now to efforts to make urban 
renewal workable on the part of persons 
sincerely interested in the improvement of 
cities and eager to find practical procedures 
which would improve the program. 

One of the most interesting of these efforts 
developed in 1953. At that time a Presi- 
dential Commission on Governmental Hous- 
ing Policies and Programs was created to 
review the program and to suggest ways of 
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improving it. The Commission found that 
piecemeal attacks on pockets of slums could 
not solve the problem and that a compre- 
hensive program was required. As part of 
such a program the Commission suggested 
that, as a condition of eligibility for Federal 
subsidies, each community be required to 
develop a comprehensive self-help program 
which was called the workable program. 
This recommendation was enacted into law 
in the Housing Act of 1954. 

The workable program consisted of the 
following elements: 
. Codes and ordinances. 
Comprehensive community plan. 
. Neighborhood analyses. 
Administrative organization. 
. Financing. - 
Relocation. 
. Citizen participation. 


The chief administrative officer of the city 
was made responsible for preparing and 
certifying the workable program. These 
local officials encountered no difficulty in the 
formulation of such programs. Many chief 
administrators addressed themselves to the 
problem and came up with significant an- 
swers. Some of the programs prepared at 
that time are far superior to any of the pro- 
grams which have been prepared since. 


LOCAL PERFORMANCE MINIMIZED 


Today workable program submiesions are 
routine. They recite what the city is doing 
without asking any specific commitments for 
improved performance by which they can 
and should be judged. There is hardly a 
submission currently being produced which 
is worthy of reproduction as an example of 
what can be accomplished by a truly effec- 
tive local self-help program. 

The result is that local performance is not 
being stepped up as should be the case. By 
any standard of progressive improvement 
cities which have been in the program as 
long as 8 or 10 years should have completely 
effective programs of local housing code en- 
forcement. If such a standard were rigidly 
applied to the big cities of the United States, 
90 percent of them would be ineligible for 
further Federal financial assistance. 

This down grading of the workable pro- 
gram has been done deliberately, not in ful- 
fillment of the intent of the Congress, but 
as part of an administrative effort to get as 
many cities as possible into the pr 
and active in the conduct of project activ- 
ities. 
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WHERE FEDERAL MONEY GOES 


It is project activities that really spend 
the Federal dollars. They are what the bu- 
reaucrats are working toward. It is im- 
portant therefore to take a good look at 
them. 

My first question about projects is, How 
does a community determine its need for a 
project and how does it convince the Federal 
Government that it should be entitled to 
Federal help? 

Obviously, if a real need exists there 
should be some way of demonstrating it. In 
the absence of substantial proof, no Federal 
assistance should be forthcoming. 


AGENCY RESPONSIBLE HAS NO ANSWER 


The Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
which administers the program, would seem 
to be a logical place to go for an answer to 
the question of need. But it doesn't have 
an answer. The Agency has not developed 
criteria or standards by which to measure 
submissions. Instead, it relies almost en- 
tirely on the provision of the Housing Act 
which says that, before loans and grants 
are made, the local governing body must 
make a finding of need. 

HHFA seldom if ever questions a finding 
of need submitted by a locality. Beverly 
Hills, one of the wealthiest communities in 
the world, can make a certification which 
is honored as quickly as a certification from 
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the most depressed community in the United 
States. 

In the Charles Center project in Balti- 
more, local businessmen had developed a 
project which they insisted could be car- 
ried out entirely by private enterprise. Then 
the suggestion was made that instead of 
using their own money, they should take 
advantage of the free money available 
from Uncle Sam. Federal officials raised no 
objections to helping finance the Charles 
Center, although they had to be aware of 
positive statements that public money was 
not needed. 


COMPARE APPROACHES 


In this connection, a comparison between 
what could be accomplished by a local self- 
help program and what might be involved in 
project operations may be interesting. 

One very promising possibility is the more 
extensive use of the workable program pro- 
cedure in place of the more complex and 
costly project operations. No actual com- 
parison between the two types of operation 
is possible because the two will never be 
applied to a single project area. However, 
a rough financial comparison can be made 
on the basis of the procedures involved. 

Consider an area in the northwest section 
of a comparatively small midwestern city. 
The area has no adequate sewers. At least 
30 homes are badly deteriorated and others 
are in need of repairs. 

The community-wide, self-help approach 
would require at least two specific actions. 
First, the local housing code would be en- 
forced throughout the area. This would 
compel the razing of the badly deteriorated 
buildings and the improvement of others 
at the owner's expense. Second, the city 
council would take legislative action to com- 
pel the installation of sewers throughout 
the area, the cost to be assessed against the 
benefited property. A minimum of city 
taxes would be required. This treatment 
would bring the area up to an acceptable 
minimum standard, 

The redevelopment project approach, mak- 
ing use of Federal funds in accordance with 
instructions in the Urban Renewal Manual, 
would involve very different costs. A survey 
and planning advance would be requested 
from the Federal Government. Later the 
Federal Government would loan 100 percent 
of the money with which to buy all the 
properties in the area, raze them, install site 
improvements (including the sewers which 
could have been installed under special 
assessment procedures) and prepare the land 
for resale. 

The Federal grant would be two-thirds of 
the net project cost, 

The actual cost figures on such a program 
might read somewhat as follows: 


Survey and planning advance $100,000 
Additional administrative costs 
(2-year perlod 175, 000 
Land acquisition cost 750, 000 
Site improvements (including 
streets and sewers) --.-.------ 470, 000 
Noncash grants-in- aid 577, 000 
Gross project cost 2, 072, 000 
Income from the sale of rede- 
veloped land — 350, 000 
Net project cost 1. 722. 000 
City's share (covered by noncash 
grants-in- adp 574, 000 
Federal grant (cash from Nation's 
r ne 1, 148, 000 


Do you wonder why I am concerned about 
how the need for projects is determined? 
Then let me tell you a little more about how 
projects are developed in a community. 

RESPONSIBILE AGENCY LACKS EXPERIENCE 


In each locality which undertakes a proj- 
ect or projects the law requires that a single 
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agency, known as the local public agency, 
receive and spend Federal money for urban 
renewal purposes. In about half the cases 
this local public agency is a housing au- 
thority originally established to operate pub- 
lic housing and frequently unprepared in 
either personnel or experience to undertake 
urban renewal. Nevertheless it is the duly 
constituted agency to which the Federal Gov- 
ernment must look for results. 

The procedure to be followed in the de- 
velopment of a project always involves the 
formulation of an urban renewal plan for 
each project to be undertaken. The plan is 
a complicated business requiring special skills 
not to be expected in most local public 
agencies. 

Almost universally, the preparation of ur- 
ban renewal plans, as I have previously indi- 
cated, is made the special province of tech- 
nical planners who take over for the local 
public agencies and dream up what they 
think might be a good use for the project 
land. Their plan, when completed, is sub- 
mitted to the city and the Federal Govern- 
ment for approval, Once approved the plan 
is frozen and cannot be changed without the 
approval of both the Federal Government 
and the city. 

PRIVATE ENTERPRISE DOES BUILDING 

Almost always the cooperation of private 
enterprise is required to complete the plan. 
It is private enterprise which builds and 
operates the housing and business struc- 
tures which go into the project area. In 
many cases, however, private enterprise is 
not consulted during the period when the 
plans are being drawn and is not interested 
in spending money to implement the dreams 
of the planners. This has become so much 
of a problem that as of July 1, 1962, 70 per- 
cent of the land cleared by urban renewal 
had not been devoted to the planned reuse. 

I could go on giving you example after 
example to show how the bureaucratic ur- 
ban renewal program has fed on itself to be- 
come an uncontrollable monstrosity which 
is so dangerous that, in its present form, it 
must be destroyed. 

The liberals have a very simple formula as 
an excuse for Federal intervention in this 
area: 

1. The people have needs. 

2. The Nation has resources equal to the 
needs. 

3. The Federal Government uses its re- 
sources to try to meet the needs. 

This formula sounds plausible, but it has 
never worked. It can’t work because it vio- 
lates the very essence of our private enter- 
prise system, the freedom of the ind vidual, 
and the constitutional role of the Federal 
Government. 

Does someone say, “But it can't be that 
bad. Certainly it can be corrected and 
brought under control co that it can make 
some of its intended contributions to the 
improvement of our communities.” 

If such a person is in the audience, let 
me ask him a one-word question, “How?” 

How is it possible to bring a program under 
control when no criteria can be developed to 
determine the need for Federal funds, when 
discretionary authority exists for planners, 
backed by Federal law, to determine the out- 
come of commercial competition in the cen- 
tral business district, and when emphasis is 
put, not on what the people of a community 
can do for themselves but on what the bu- 
reaucrats in Washington can do for them. 

This is not to say that urban renewal is 
unneeded or undesirable. The revitalization 
of our communities must go ahead. But the 
way to do it is with local self-help programs, 
not with Federal gadgets which cannot be 
made to work. 

Succeeding speeches will show that such a 
local program is possible and how it can be 
carried out without Federal aid. 
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Tur COLUMBIA PLAZA PROJECT 


(Remarks of Hon. Joun Dowpy, Democrat, 
Athens, Tex., before the National Con- 
ference on Urban Renewal in Rockford, 
III., March 6, 1964) 

Ladies and gentlemen, I very much ap- 
preciate the opportunity to come to Rock- 
ford to visit the district of my good friend, 
Congressman JOHN ANDERSON, and to breathe 
the pure air of the Middle West. 

You may not be aware of it but the last 
few months in Washington for me have been 
more pressure and abuse than anything else. 
In my job as chairman of Subcommittee 
No. 4 of the House District of Columbia Com- 
mittee, I have had to look into urban re- 
newal as it has operated in the District. 
I did not ask for the assignment. How- 
ever, when the assignment was given to me, 
I was determined to do my best with it. 

Apparently, the job has been rather well 
done. It has uncovered some practices 
which seem to be vicious and illegal. As 
it became clear that these irregularities 
would become exposed, I became the subject 
of a concerted attack by members of the 
community who expected to profit financial- 
ly, by newspapers with selfish interests, and 
even by some of my colleagues who are deaf 
and blind to the program’s defects, The 
farther we have gone, the more the pres- 
sures have mounted. It has become in- 
creasingly evident that my investigations 
struck paydirt because some of the agen- 
cies and people involved have been squealing 
Uke stuck hogs. 

My assignment today is a very simple one. 
I am to tell you what we found in our in- 
vestigation of urban renewal in the District 
of Columbia. This work is significant be- 
cause it is the first and only carefully made 
and documented investigation of an urban 
renewal project. It has produced evidence 
which raised doubt as to the validity of 
other projects which have been conducted in 
other cities throughout the Nation. 

You will remember that Congressman AN- 
DERSON spoke about the great delegation of 
discretion granted by the Housing Act of 
1949 as amended. That delegation of dis- 
cretion is at the heart of the issues raised 
in the Columbia Plaza project. Some of the 
officials connected with that project seem 
to have been under the impression that they 
had authority to do anything they pleased, 
When we tried to bring them to account, they 
relied almost entirely on the delegation of 
discretion and suggested that we had no 
right to question their judgment, poor 
though it was. 

We tried to avoid questions of discretion 
and to stick to matters of fact. We in- 
sisted that discretion could not be used in 
areas where facts were available and where 
the facts indicated that the clear intent of 
Congress was not being carried out. 

I shall not attempt to give you my inter- 
pretation of the facts. I shall simply cite 
the record and let the facts speak for them- 
selves. 

The Columbia Plaza project is located in 
Washington, almost directly west of the 
White House and in the neighborhood of the 
new State Department Building. It is on 
the edge of what is known as the George 
Washington Foggy Bottom area. 

The urban renewal office had previously 
tried to set up operations in a large part of 
this area. However, an investigation of the 
structures in the area indicated that a proc- 
ess of rehabilitation and redevelopment was 
going on which raised the area above mini- 
mum standards and made it no longer eli- 
gible for subsidized Federal urban renewal 
treatment. Nevertheless, even after that 
decision had been made, the Executive Di- 
rector of the Redevelopment Land Agency, in 
a memorandum to his chairman under date 
May 1, 1961, said the following: The George 
Washington project was abandoned because, 
as a whole, it did not contain the required 
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20 percent in substandard structures. We 
had to count the university structures in 
making the computations. I believe that the 
boundaries could have been appropriately 
adjusted at that time and the project could 
have gone forward, but there was some op- 
position to it and the project was aban- 
doned.” 

The fact that the entire area was being up- 
graded by private enterprise action did not 
prevent the Redevelopment Land Agency and 
the National Capital Planning Commission 
from selecting the Columbia Plaza area and 
making a new start of a federally subsidized 
project. 

They were particularly ingenious in their 
methods of proving that Federal help was 
necessary. 

The first hurdle they had to overcome was 
the fact that the property was largely con- 
centrated in the hands of two groups, each 
of which was ready, willing, and able to de- 
velop the entire project area according to ac- 
ceptable building and zoning standards and 
without 1 cent of subsidy. This raised a 
question of the need for Federal funds. The 
RLA got around this obstacle by g it. 

The next question about eligibility centered 
on the character of the project. Under Dis- 
trict of Columbia law, the area had to be 
residential before it was eligible. Under Fed- 
eral law it could have been either commercial 
we residential. Let me recite from the rec- 
Mr. John Searles, then Executive Director 
of the RLA, testified before the District Com- 
missioners as follows: “Further, the area be- 
ing predominately residential, reuse is pres- 
ently supposed to be eligible under both the 
Federal and local acts. Completely docu- 
mentation can be submitted to you on this, 
but in our opinion there is no doubt as to 
the eligibility.” 

The Commissioners approved the project 
as a residential project. 

When the project was submitted to the 
Federal Government for approval, it was 
submitted as a commercial project. The 
Federal Government approved it as such, 
When questioned about this before our sub- 
committee, Mr. William Slayton, Commis- 
sion of the Federal Urban Renewal Admin- 
istration, testified that the area was 
predominantly nonresidential and that it 
had been erroneously classified as a resi- 
dential area by a “typographical error.” 

Now comes the real test of eligibility. On 
June 1, 1960, the District Commissioners ap- 
proved the project area boundaries and au- 
thorized RLA to make application to the 
Federal Government for funds with which 
to undertake the project. The assumption 
was that, at that time, as required by Dis- 
trict law, “conditions of slum, blight and 
deterioration exists in the area and that 
such conditions are detrimental to the 
health, safety, and welfare of the inhabitants 
and occupants of the area and of the District 
of Columbia.” 

The assumption about the existence of 
slums and deterioration was based on studies 
of the area and on records of the inspection 
services of the District of Columbia which 
showed that previously as many as 30 con- 
demned structures had stood in the area. 
However, private enterprise continued to be 
active in the area, and permits to raze every- 
one of these structures had been issued be- 
fore the end of 1960. 

Staff members of our subcommittee were 
able to locate serial reconnaissance photo- 
graphs of the area taken at different times 
during the years in question. These photo- 
graphs were interpreted for the subcom- 
mittee by the U.S. Navy Photographic 
Interpretation Center, the same agency 
which did outstanding work on the photo- 
graph of Red missiles in Cuba. These 
photographs showed that by May 1, 1961, 
every one of these condemned buildings had 
been removed. It was not until May 12, 
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1961 that the District Commissioners ap- 
proved the urban renewal plan for the area 
and authorized the application for loan and 
subsidy funds from the Federal Government. 

Thus, the question of eligibility was set- 
tled. The RLA proceded with the purchase 
of the land and the development of the 
project. 

The big question was: Who would be se- 
lected as redeveloper? 

One logical candidate was the principal 
owner of land in the area—Antonelli and 
Gould. They had objected to the project 
because they wanted to redevelop the area 
without any Federal participation and with- 
out subsidy. When it was clear that the 
project was going ahead with Federal funds, 
they indicated that they wanted to be con- 
sidered as redevelopers. Their offers were 
spurned and the RLA went in search of 
other redevelopers. One explanation of the 
reason for this search was given by Mr. 
Searles in testimony before our committee. 
He said: “I discussed the project as far as 
Shannon and Luchs being a developer at 
the time Mr. Luchs brought in Mr. Salkeld. 
This was after Mr. Antonelli and Mr. Gould 
had decided to oppose the project.” 

After it became completely clear to An- 
tonelli and Gould that the discretion of RLA 
was being used in ways which eliminated 
all possibility of their becoming the devel- 
oper, they began to consider alternate 
courses of action. In this they were assisted 
by the above-mentioned Mr. Salkeld of the 
firm of Shannon and Luchs. Mr. Salkeld met 
with Antonelli to discuss the possible sale 
of the project land. 

A firm agreement was made for the sale 
of the land subject to two conditions: 

1. That Mr. Salkeld and his group would 
actually become the developer, and 

2. That the appraised price of the land 
would be high enough to produce for An- 
tonelli a reasonable profit. 

That agreement was reached on May 17, 
1960. On the very same dav within a mat- 
ter of hours, a letter was delivered from Mr. 
Searles of RLA to Mr. Salkeld in which the 
RLA gave the assurances which were neces- 
sary to complete the agreement and which 
assurances could be given only by the Gov- 
ernment. Let me read you that letter. 


Mr. Jas F. SALKELD, 
Care of Shannon & Luchs, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SALKELD: You have requested in- 
formation regarding the selection of ap- 
praisers and concerning priorities among 
prospective redevelopers with particular ref- 
erence to the proposed Columbia Plaza proj- 
ect. 

We rely heavily on the advice of independ- 
ent land valuation experts. For the purpose 
of securing appraisals of acquisition cost and 
reuse value and necessary market studies re- 
quired to show financial feasibility of the 
project, we will employ Messrs. Charles C. 
Koones and Thorntown W. Owen. These two 
men are distinguished and recognized real 
estate valuation experts in the District of 
Columbia. They have been employed in this 
capacity by the Redevelopment Land Agency 
for over 8 years and by the U.S. Department 
of Justice, Lands Division, for a considerably 
greater number of years. They are two of 
the four appraisers on a panel designated 
by the HHFA for acquisition and reuse ap- 
praisals in urban renewal project areas. The 
Land Agency has utmost confidence in the 
ability and judgment of Messrs. Koones and 
Owen, and from the above it is indicated that 
the Department of Justice and the HHFA 
do also. 

The policy of the Land Agency for the se- 
election of a redeveloper in the Columbia 
Plaza project will be to give a priority to a 
majority property owner. If a prospective 
redeveloper is the owner of over 50 percent of 
the privately held land in the project area at 
the time of land acquisition by the Land 
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Agency, we will give such priority to that 
redeveloper over all other prospective re- 
developers. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN R. SEARLES, JT., 
Executive Director. 


Two sections of this letter deserve com- 
ment. 

The first has to do with selection of ap- 
praisers. At the time Searles wrote the let- 
ter, he had no authority to make the com- 
mitment: “The land appraisal procedures 
used create many questions of propriety. 
The former Executive Director of the Re- 
development Land Agency admitted that for 
the benefit of the ‘chosen instrument’ group 
he contacted the appraisers and got their 
agreement to serve, and provide their names 
to the ‘chosen instrument’ group, before 
there were any project area boundaries es- 
tablished and more than a year before the 
approval of any project plan. The same ap- 
praisers provided the reports for land ac- 
quisition values and the land reuse apprais- 
als for land disposition purposes. The ap- 
praisals to be used for land disposition pur- 
poses were completed months before the ap- 
proval of any project plan.” 

The second section of the letter on which 
I wish to comment is the reference to the 
50 percent rule under which the owner of 
more than 50 percent of the land was to be 
the developer. 

Antonelli never knew of that provision, 
else he would have taken advantage of it to 
make himself the developer. He never would 
have made the agreement to sell. 

Actually, the 50 percent rule never existed. 
Testimony on that point comes from two 
sources. 

Mr. Neville Miller, Chairman of RLA, said 
in testimony before the subcommittee: “But 
I can say that was never the policy of RLA. 
The fact is to be given consideration with 
all the other facts, but there has never been 
a policy that we were to give preferential 
treatment.” 

Mr. Phil Doyle, who succeeded Mr. Searles 
as Executive Director of RLA, had this to say 
in response to questions from Mr. Garber, 
counsel to our subcommittee: 

“Mr. Doxtx. I can say that we have no 
evidence of any resolution ever having been 
adopted by the Board of Directors. I have 
cleared it with at least three members of the 
current Board of Directors. They know of 
no such policy, past or present. As a matter 
of fact, I might say in amplification of that, 
that the policy, if it had existed, would have 
had very limited application because it was 
the very rare project, of which Columbia 
Plaza was probably the only example, in 
which there would have been a majority 
owner of property in the project area. 

“Mr. GARBER. This memorandum which has 
been referred to was dated May 1, 1960, and 
was directed to the Chairman of the Board 
of the Redevelopment Land Agency. Now, 
we understand that you have searched the 
minutes completely and you find no state- 
ment of policy of that character at that 
point. 

“Mr. Dorie. No, I do not. 

Mr. GARBER. Have you been able to dis- 
cover how this policy for disposition got 
into—got involved in this particular project? 

“Mr. Dorie. No, I have not.“ 

Ladies and gentlemen, let me emphasize 
that I have much more material which is 
equally unbelievable to show the excesses to 
which the District and Federal officials went 
in furtherance of the interests of their cho- 
sen instrument. You will remember that we 
were conducting this investigation over many 
months. I simply cannot cover all the 
ground in this brief speech. 

In conclusion, may I suggest that evidence 
before the subcommittee indicated the in- 
spection reports were made on nonexistent 
buildings, the “chosen instrument” was 
helped in every way possible to qualify and 
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was bailed out of a condition of default 
which developed as the project unfolded. 
This latter point may be worth expanding: 

“The contract agreement between the 
original landowners and the ‘chosen instru- 
ment’ group required penalty payments of 
$20,000 per month if payment were not made 
to the former for their lands by a date 
specified. By the time the Redevelopment 
Land Agency was ready to make its land 
acquisition payments, the ‘chosen instru- 
ment’ group was in default to the extent of 
$60,000 on the contract. The land acquisi- 
tion price for lands of the original owners, 
which they were to receive, had been set at 
$19 per square foot. To meet the $60,000 
payment due, a representative of the ‘chosen 
instrument’ group suggested that the land 
price be increased to $19.32 per square foot 
which price would cover the $60,000 accrued 
deficiency. The former Executive Director 
confirmed the arrangement with the state- 
ment that this was a matter of negotiation 
which would avoid the possibility of con- 
demnation proceedings.” 

Remember, this is the only project in the 
United States which has been subjected to 
careful congressional investigation. I and 
several members of the subcommittee are 
convinced that similar investigations of 
other projects in other cities would produce 
comparable evidence of abuse of discretion. 
As an evidence of how far this abuse can go, 
let me cite you the final example of some 
questions I addressed to a representative of 
the General Accounting Office when he was 
before our committee to discuss the stand- 
ards used in Cleveland in declaring the 
Erieview project eligible for Federal urban 
renewal. I asked him if, by the application 
of similar standards, the Capitol of the 
United States or the Empire State Building 
could be declared substandard and torn down 
to be replaced by whatever pattern of con- 
struction some designated planner proposed. 

The answer was affirmative. 

I leave in your hands the decision as to 
whether or not such discretion should be 
allowed to continue. 


URBAN RENEWAL—A HANDY TOOL FOR 
POLITICAL MACHINES 


(Remarks of Hon. Frank T. Bow, Repub- 
lican, of Ohio, before the National Confer- 
ence on Urban Renewal in Rockford, Hl., 
on March 6, 1964) 


I am very happy to be here this morning 
and to pay my respects to my good friend 
and colleague, JoHN ANDERSON. 

Anyone watching this audience, as I have 
had the opportunity to do this morning, 
must be impressed with the seriousness of 
your concern about public affairs and par- 
ticularly about public housing and urban 
renewal. 

This is the time when we should begin to 
bring Federal spending under control with 
respect to all of these programs. I am a 
budget cutter and I know that it can be 
done. 

We have already made a start in the right 
direction. Last year, for the first time in 
many years, the Congress cut the 1964 ap- 
propriations below the level of appropria- 
tions for the prior year. 

The Congress can and should continue 
that trend. We should make the 1965 fiscal 
year appropriations lower than those for 
1964. If we do, it will be a major victory for 
economy. 

Let me assure you that, if the Congress 
doesn’t do it, it won't be done. The ad- 
ministration talks economy but doesn’t 
practice it. President Johnson is a spend- 
er—not a saver. He plans to spend at ever- 
increasing rates on new domestic welfare 
programs. He even wants Congress to re- 
store, to the budget, as supplemental appro- 
priations, virtually all the money we cut 
from the budget last year. And he wants 
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an additional $5 billion for the new fiscal 
ear. 

5 The Johnson economy drive is pure po- 
litical hokum. 

For example, much has been made of 
proposed cuts in defense spending and de- 
fense personnel. 

Little is said of increases in other areas of 
Government activity. 

Despite a massive cut in defense employ- 
ment, the overall Johnson budget provides 
for a reduction of only 1,200 in total Fed- 
eral employment—and 1,200 people out of 
more than 2 million doesn’t strike me as 
drastic. 

Defense spending has been the scapegoat 
for big spending for many years. The fact 
is that defense spending has increased only 
18 percent in the past 10 years while non- 
defense spending increased 111 percent. The 
real culprit has been domestic spending, and 
that must remain our primary target for 
budget cuts. 

An example is the urban renewal program. 
The President asks another $1,400 million for 
urban renewal this spring. Moreover, he 
wants to spend it without congressional 
control—the. procedure we know as back- 
door spending. CLARENCE CANNON, the re- 
spected Democratic chairman of the House 
Appropriations Committee, calls it “an in- 
excusable, indefensible, and irresponsible 
practice.“ Mr. CANNON says it serves the 
purposes of those special pleaders who do not 
want to abide by the rules or compete in 
the regular order with countless other de- 
mands on the Treasury.” 

I suggest that urban renewal is a good 
place to start in any economy drive. Here 
the facts are readily available. They have 
been compiled with great care by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. The 
results are startling. Here is what they 
show: 

“1. A major portion of the Federal urban 
renewal and public housing dollars are be- 
ing spent in areas where housing is relative- 
ly good and incomes are relatively high. 
Poorer areas get the leftovers. 

“2. Dollars are not being distributed in 
proportion to the number of substandard 
homes in an area or in proportion to the 
preponderance of lower family incomes in 
that area, 

“3. Local irresponsibility is actually en- 
couraged. The less the people of each State 
use their own tax resources the more Federal 
dollars they get for urban renewal and pub- 
lic housing. 

“4. If all communities had gotten their fair 
share on the same basis as the politically 
favored communities, the urban renewal and 
public housing programs would have totaled 
about $109 billion instead of the $8.8 bil- 
lion that have presently been committed. 
This is larger than our current Federal budget 
and equals more than one-third of our entire 
national debt. 

“5, The Federal Government's take on 
these programs is 12 percent. We taxpay- 
ers have had to put up $1 to cover Federal 
overhead for every $7.50 that’s gone back out 
in subsidy funds—money which rightfully 
should be raised by local communities in 
the first place.” 

The material in support of these findings 
has been broken down by States and con- 
gressional districts. I suggest that you write 
directly to the National Chamber in Wash- 
ington to get the data which applies direct- 
ly to your State and congressional district. 
It will give you material to discuss with your 
Congressman and your Senators. 

Many aspects of this spending are worthy 
of your most careful attention. One of 
them—the need for Federal funds for urban 
renewal and housing—has already been cov- 
ered by two previous speakers. I shall not 
attempt to discuss need at this point. I 
shall concentrate instead on two other ques- 
tions which are important to every taxpayer. 
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The first question is, Where does the 
money come from? 

The second is, What are the political im- 
plications of this spending? 

Have you thought about where the money 
for urban renewal and public housing comes 
from? Or have you assumed as have many 
people that this is another program in which 
tax money is taken from the rich and used 
for the benefit of the poor? That is the tax 
theory to which the liberals cling. From 
each according to his resources, to each ac- 
cording to his need.” 

Actually this program takes from the 
needy and gives to the greedy. It taxes the 
poor communities and sends their money 
into the centers of the greatest wealth and 
population of the Nation. The big cities is 
where the wealth of the Nation has been ac- 
cumulating. However in this program they 
are on the receiving end. They get the 
money which the poor communities con- 
tribute. 

Let me give you the facts in support of 
this contention as they have been compiled 
by the chamber of commerce study. 

First, I want to point out that the na- 
tional chamber has gone into this matter of 
the direction of flow of money far more thor- 
oughly than the common method of looking 
at the tax and subsidy totals among the 
States. The chamber has examined the evi- 
dence to see what happens to the people 
within the States, recognizing that there is 
a transfer of funds among States through 
Federal taxing and spending. 

Now we all know that if you look only at 
the information among States, you will con- 
clude that money from the wealthier States 
is siphoned off by Federal taxes and then 
shifted into the poorer States. 

But look at what happens within the poor- 
er States. Take Montana, for example. Peo- 
ple from all parts of the State (1960 pop- 
ulation of 674,767) are subject to Federal 
taxation. But only a fraction of all who 
pay the Federal taxes in support of the 
urban renewal and public housing subsidy 
programs actually are in communities re- 
ceiving funds under these programs 

In fact, in Montana (as in most States) 
the overwhelming majority of people (in 
Montana 548,748) live in communities which 
get no Federal subsidy money at all under 
the urban renewal and public housing pro- 
grams—while the minority (126,019 in Mon- 
tama) live in areas getting funds. Conse- 
quently, the majority are disadvantaged by 
the Federal tax-and-subsidize operations 
even though some money may dribble into 
the subsidized communities of Montana from 
the wealthier States of the Nation. 

What's more, the overwhelming majority 
that is subject to Federal taxes but gets no 
Federal renewal and housing subsidy money, 
is worse off than the minority which get 
Federal funds. Evidence of this are the 
facts that 24.4 percent of the housing is 
substandard in the communities of the 
taxed-but-not-subsidized majority—while 
only 17.8 percent is substandard in the com- 
munities of the subsidized minority. Also, 
32.6 percent of the families in the taxed- 
but-not-subsidized communities had incomes 
of less than $4,000—while only 26.7 percent 
of the families in the subsidized areas had 
such incomes. 

These facts hold for the overwhelming 
majority of States, and for the Nation as a 
whole. Whatever flow of funds may occur 
among the States, helps the rich communi- 
ties, the centers Of wealth and power—it does 
not help the needy. 

Unpublished information indicates that 
Montana’s share of the Federal tax bill for 
the urban renewal and public housing sub- 
sidy programs (as these programs stood as of 
June 30, 1962) will be about $22.9 million— 
and that Federal subsidies to those minori- 
ties of subsidized jurisdictions in the State 
will be about $7.7 million. 
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In other words, Montana—one of the poor- 
er States—will be a net loser, to the extent 
of $15.2 million, under these Federal tax-and- 
subsidize operations. Obviously, the un- 
subsidized localities in Montana must be pay- 
ing toward the subsidies for rich communi- 
ties in other parts of the Nation—and, in all 
likelihood, even the subsidized areas of Mon- 
tana are losing money, too. 

Before we leave the subject of taxation, let 
me call your attention to the position in 
which the liberals are placed. Their theory 
of income taxes is that they take from the 
rich for the benefit of the poor. But in this 
instance they are taking from the poor for 
the benefit of the rich. Such a procedure is 
indefensible by every theory of taxation 
which has ever been seriously proposed in 
this Nation. Once the poor people find out 
how it is being applied in urban renewal, the 
liberals will have some tall explaining to do. 

How can public housing help politically? 
Primarily because elements of discretion 
have been introduced into it comparable to 
the elements of discretion which have cre- 
ated havoc in urban renewal. 

Admission to public housing does not in- 
volve automatic selection of the lowest in- 
come families, The manager of public hous- 
ing is required to create a rent pattern which 
will make up the required local contribu- 
tion to the cost of the housing. He is per- 
mitted to pick and choose among the ell- 
gibles. If he makes clear the fact that the 
right political allegiance can be helpful in 
securing admission, he can affect the votes 
not only of those who are admitted but also 
those who hope to get admitted. 

Another exercise of discretion is now per- 
mitted by the law which can also have heavy 
political implications. It concerns families 
living in public housing which become over- 
income. As the law used to read over- 
income families had to be evicted. Now the 
law has been changed so that in the discre- 
tion of the manager overincome families 
may continue to remain. This favor can 
make a difference of as much as $100 per 
month on the amount families have to pay 
for suitable housing. Compare this with the 
few tons of coal Tammany used to pass out 
to the faithful. Consider the pressures on 
families enjoying this subsidy to be right 
politically and to deliver votes other than 
their own in order to continue eligibility. 

Now let me move quickly to my second 
question which is, What are the political 
implications of this spending? 

Im not going to dwell on the obvious 
political play for appropriations to be spent 
in the big cities. You know too well how 
these appropriations can be used by politi- 
cians in power to strengthen their position. 

Im going to tell you about some other 
political aspects which may come as a sur- 
prise to you. 

Let me introduce my first suggestion with 
a discussion of what has been happening to 
the big city political machines over the 
period of the past few years. Just a few 
years ago these machines were considered im- 
pregnable. No third party had a chance 
against them. Today all that has been 
changed. ` 

New York City is an excellent example. 
There Mayor Wägner was nominated against 
the opposition of Tammany Hall. He had to 
beat the machine and he did. And he beat 
it with the help of public housing projects. 

Each floor is organized, and sends dele- 
gates to a building organization, which in 
turn sends delegates to a development or- 
ganization: Recreation, grievances against 
management or neighbors, civil projects and 
politics are the objects of these organiza- 
tions, and when election time rolls round it 
is an easy matter to get the message through 
to each of the tenants. 

Precinct workers in my congressional dis- 
trict would call this a politician’s paradise. 
It is, and it has been planned that way. 
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The only way to bring this political manip- 
ulation to an end is to stop the urban re- 
newal and the public housing programs cold. 
So long as we let them operate and let them 
exercise discretion as they see fit, they will 
build a political control which grows more 
dangerous every year. There is no compro- 
mise. They must be defeated. Now is the 
time to bring about their defeat. 

In URBAN RENEWAL, THE GOVERNMENT Has 
BECOME A THREAT TO THE PEOPLE 


(Remarks of Congressman SYDNEY HERLONG, 
at the National Conference on Urban Re- 
newal, Rockford, Ill., Friday, March 6, 1964) 


(Family illness prevented Mr. HERLONG’s 
attendance, His speech was read in his ab- 
sence by Mr. Bill Book, of Indianapolis.) 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is always a pleas- 
ure to return to Rockford. It is particularly 
pleasant to come in the company of JOHN 
ANDERSON, of this congressional district, and 
so many other distinguished Members of the 
Congress and to have a part in this program. 

Let me make my position perfectly clear 
from the outset. While I believe in the re- 
vitalization of our communities, I am unal- 
terably opposed to Federal urban renewal. 
I am convinced that no good can come from 
it, that it constitutes an invasion of the 
privacy of the individual and that it is a 
threat to the rights of citizens generally. 

While my convictions are so deep that they 
need no further support, all of us must recog- 
nize that some citizens do not share our 
views. Many of them sincerely believe that 
Government has been designed to protect 
them and that it can develop legal devices 
and administrative procedures which will 
cater to their needs, especially in the field of 
housing. They have been encouraged in 
this belief by the statement of national hous- 
ing policy which prefaced the Housing Act 
of 1949, as amended. That policy suggests 
the goal of a decent home and suitable living 
environment for every American family. 
Many people have been led to believe that 
the Government can accomplish this goal 
for them with little or no effort on their 


This is unfair to the people. It is par- 
ticularly unfair to those of low income who 
live in poor housing and are not able to 
take care of themselves. It suggests that 
they will be cared for in some unspecified 
fashion by an all-powerful Government. In 
time it leads to a disillusionment which is 
already evident in many communities and 
which can undermine the entire American 
way of life. 

Instead of help and protection, what the 
people get is displacement from their homes 
and property, indecent, unsafe, and insani- 
tary accommodations in which many of them 
have to house their families, and the oppor- 
tunity to pay taxes to finance the opera- 
tions of the greedy who are exploiting them 
through urban renewal. 

Before you think that I am exaggerating 
let me give you a case history to show you 
what I mean. Let me take you to Cleve- 
land where riots have taken place recently 
on a considerable scale. Let me trace the 
history of what has happened in that town 
under the guise of urban renewal and Fed- 
eral assistance to improve the condition of 
the people. 

Most of the recent disturbances in Cleve- 
land have had their center in the Hough 
area. This suggests that the area must be 
bad and that it probably has been bad for 
along time. Actually that is not the case. 
In 1957 a program of local code enforcement 
was applied to the area with good results. 
City officials were quoted in the Cleveland 
Press of June 22, 1957, as saying: “The Hough 
neighborhood can be kept from becoming a 
slum.” The officials who agreed on this state- 
ment were Building Commissioner William T. 
Guion, and the then law director and present 
mayor, Ralph Locher. 
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Their statement was made before they and 
the people began to get the full impact of 
urban renewal help from the Federal Gov- 
ment. When the Federal urban renewal 
program got underway, more than 1,400 
families were displaced in other parts of the 
city to make way for new and improved 
housing accommodations. Many of them 
moved into the Hough area and began to 
overcrowd it. 

What had started to be a community on 
the upgrade became a neighborhood on the 
downgrade. Structures deteriorated until 
they fell below minimum standards. The 
city government did nothing effective to stop 
the deterioration. 

By March 2, 1962, a signed article by Paul 
Lilley in the Cleveland Press called atten- 
tion to the millions of dollars which had 
been spent on older residential areas and 
the added millions spent to provide new, safe, 
and sanitary housing and concluded: 

“All of these urban renewal dollars, city 
officials admit, have been spent as the direct 
result of the city’s failure to enforce build- 
ing and housing codes.” 

This suggestion that the responsibility is 
a local one is only partly true. The Federal 
Government is also deeply involved. This ts 
because of the requirement of a workabie 
program which was written into the Housing 
Act of 1954. 

The workable program has already been de- 
scribed so that I shall not attempt to go 
into detail. It is sufficient to say that in 
the intent of Congress the application of 
the workable program to Cleveland should 
have had the effect of intensifying code en- 
forcement and protecting both the Hough 
area and its inhabitants. 

Did the workable program have that effect? 

Not at all. Instead it accepted whatever 
submission the city saw fit to make. It 
kept Cleveland eligible to continue accept- 
ing Federal funds although the emphasis on 
spending turned almost exclusively from try- 
ing to improve the quality of housing for 
people to redeveloping the downtown busi- 
ness district. 

What happened to the people in the Hough 
area? The density of their occupancy became 
so great that they caused extensive dete- 
rioration in the area and in the structures 
available to them The situation became so 
bad and their Government was so indiffer- 
ent that they took things into their own 
hands. They initiated a rent strike—a pat- 
tern which has been widely copied in other 
cities with similar conditions. 

I am not an advocate of rent strikes. Let 
that be perfectly clear. But I recognize 
that, when people have been taught to look 
to their government for help and when they 
finally discover that the government offers 
them no protection, they can get very des- 
perate. They are left on their own to work 
out the tools and procedures with which to 
protect their families. We cannot be too 
critical if they make mistakes. 

Is that the end of the Hough area story? 
Not by a long shot. The overcrowding of 
the area naturally became reflected in an 
overcrowding of the schools. They demand- 
ed that something be done by government 
to improve the situation. The solution de- 
cided upon was to transfer some of the chil- 
dren to other schools predominantly at- 
tended by white pupils. When the transfer 
was attempted, riots resulted. The problem 
is not yet solved. Neither is the problem of 
urban renewal for Cleveland: 

What happens to these inhabitants of the 
Hough area when they finally become con- 
vinced that the government to which they 
have been told to look for help is actually 
not working for them but is operating 
against their interests? How do they ex- 
press their resentment? Where do they turn 
for solutions? 

Will they at that point turn back to them- 
selves and rely upon their own resources 
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which they have been told are not enough 
to provide the answers or will they take to 
the streets in other and even more serious 
demonstrations? 

I am not trying to suggest that it is too 
late to do anything constructive about these 
neighborhoods and these disillusioned people. 
But I am saying that Federal pie-in-the-sky 
programs must be eliminated, promises 
which cannot be kept must be stopped, and 
local down-to-earth programs of self-help 
must be instituted. 

Before turning to what can be done let 
me take up another aspect of the Federal 
urban renewal program. Millions are being 
spent on that program. What happens to 
that money. If the poor people for whom 
the program was designed are not getting 
the benefit of it, who is? 

The answers to these questions may be 
surprising. Let me quote some of them 
from an article published in Human Events 
by our colleague Bruce ALGER. He said in 
part: 

“There can be no doubt about the intent 
of Congress with respect to financial bene- 
fits. The national housing policy written 
into the Housing Act of 1949 stated that the 
money was to be used to provide a decent 
home and suitable living environment for 
every American family. 

“Do the American families who are not 
now living in decent, safe, and sanitary hous- 
ing get the money? Only indirectly and in 
small amounts. The preponderance of the 
money goes to those shrewd operators who 
know how to exploit both the public and the 
poor. 

“Many families displaced from project 
areas in the name of urban renewal are 
forced out of their homes and neighborhoods 
without even enough money to pay their 
relocation expenses. 

“Homeowners in project areas are paid 
‘fair value’ for their homes. But fair value 
is determined by appraisal techniques de- 
signed for general use and not for the spe- 
cial circumstances frequently found in 
slums. Some homeowners in slum areas 
who have had to purchase their homes at 
inflated prices in order to get a place to live, 
have received from the Government less than 
the actual price they paid for the prop- 
erty. 

“EXAMPLE—MAYME RILEY 

“There is the famous case of Mayme Riley, 
of Washintgon, D.C. Her property was lo- 
cated almost in the shadow of the Capitol. 
She had been employed at a steady job with 
a good salary for years. But she had never 
bothered to establish a credit rating for her- 
self. When she decided to buy a home, she 
had to go into a slum area and pay a pre- 
mium price of $9,950 for a deteriorated 
house. Not only that, she had to sign a 
purchase agreement pledging both the prop- 
erty and her personal earnings as security 
for the loan required to complete the pur- 
chase. 

“The area was subsequently selected for 
urban renewal treatment and her property 
was taken by eminent domain. The court 
determined that fair value for her home was 
much less than the price she had contracted 
to pay. She was left with no home, with 
the necessity to find a new place in which 
to live, and with a debt of more than 
$1,000 which she must satisfy from future 
earnings. 

“SLUM LANDLORDS 

“Contrast the predicament of Mayme 
Riley with that of the slum landlords. 
Their investment is made on a totally dif- 
ferent basis. They expect to make a profit 
on their operations. How well they have 
succeeded is suggested by the following quo- 
tation which appeared in the August 1960 
issue of House and Home: 

The hundreds of millions these write 
downs cost were supposed to be subsidies to 
give slum dwellers better homes, but they 
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have been used as subsidies to make slum 
owners richer.’ 


“PROJECT DEVELOPERS 


“But that is not the full story of where 
the money goes. In addition to profits going 
to slum landlords, the possibility exists of 
extensive profits for those who plan and 
develop projects. 

“Reference has already been made to the 
expenditure of $880,000 for the planning of 
Eastwick project in Philadelphia. This mon- 
ey was divided among planners, engineers, 
appraisers, architects, economists, and other 
experts who made studies and developed 
concepts which were incorporated in the 
final plan. This gives an indication of the 
extent to which planning can be underwrit- 
ten as part of the Federal program. 

“Profits from the development of projects 
are not so completely evident because erec- 
tion of structures necessary to complete a 
project is not included in the Federal urban 
renewal contract. Nevertheless Federal aids 
can be used in a variety of ways which con- 
tribute to profit for redevelopers. Among 
these aids, all or part of which may be used 
in any particular project, are the following: 

“First. A writedown on the land which 
it purchased in the project area. 

“Second. An opportunity to make a mar- 
ket for its building materials and to demon- 
strate their use. 

“Third. A special form of mortgage in- 
surance from the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration designed to permit minimum 
equity investment in the project. 

“Fourth. A guarantee from the Federal 
National Mortgage Association to purchase 
the mortgages, already insured by FHA, on 
such a basis that the redeveloper is almost 
completely protected against financial loss 
on the project. 

“Do these facts demonstrate who gets the 
money? Do they suggest how far from its 
stated purpose the urban renewal program 
has been allowed to drift? Do they indicate 
the extent of the deceit which is being 
practiced on the poor people who have been 
told that the program is for them?” 

What price is our Nation paying for these 
great benefits to the special interests? Be- 
side the callous disregard for the people who 
are being pushed aside, other consequences 
of importance should be recognized. Take 
for example the position of many small 
businessmen in urban renewal project areas 
which have been cleared to make way for 
what is termed progress. Twenty-five to 
thirty percent of the small business displaced 
never open their doors elsewhere. These 
businesses are lost. It may be argued that 
most of these businesses were marginal and 
of small account. Nevertheless they had 
been able to survive in their old environ- 
ment, creating jobs for many persons and 
rendering essential service. 

What can be done to correct these 
inequities? 

Certainly the answer is not more Federal 
aid. The answer is to take these programs 
away from the Federal Government and re- 
turn them to the communities. It is in the 
communities that the new, imaginative ap- 
proaches are being developed and that so- 
lutions must be developed, 

Probably all of you are familiar with the 
Flanner House homes project in Indianap- 
olis. It makes use of the principle of 
“sweat equity” to help heads of families 
work with others to construct for them- 
selves new homes on land made available as 
part of the project. These individuals end 
up moving into homes worth $13,000 to 
$14,000 with an established equity which may 
be almost $5,000. Such homebuilders have 
a fierce pride in their ownership which will 
prevent their property from deteriorating to 
the point where it becomes a slum. They 
maintain a neighborhood atmosphere in 
which any one of us could be proud to live. 
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Another example comes from Chicago. 
In the back-of-the-yards neighborhood a 
remarkable rebuilding process has been tak- 
ing place. That area as you know was close 
to the stockyards. It was badly deteriorated. 
People were trying to leave it for the suburbs. 
However, a few leaders, some of them closely 
connected with the church, began a drive 
to restore the area and to hold the popula- 
tion. That drive has been so successful that, 
today, many people are willing to build new 
houses adjacent to rundown structures. 
They know that further deterioration will 
not take place and that the neighborhood 
will continue to improve. 

These are the things which communities 
can do for themselves. Why doesn’t the 
Federal Government try to learn the secrets 
of these successes and help other communi- 
ties copy them instead of downgrading local 
effort and trying to substitute the fiat of 
the professional planner? 

It is the people and not the self-styled 
expert planners or Federal bureaucrats who 
will decide the fate of the urban renewal 
program. Thus far it has worked against 
the people and the people are becoming 
aware of that fact. The people are looking 
for some place to turn. If they cannot get 
help from the Government or some other 
source they will proceed to take matters 
into their own hands. 

Heaven help us if that is the only alterna- 
tive this Nation can produce. 

REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM B. WM- 
NALL AT THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON UR- 
BAN RENEWAL, ROCKFORD, ILL., MARCH 6, 
1964 


I appreciate the opportunity to be here 
today in Rockford, with my colleagues, and 
especially with JoHN ANDERSON, your very 
able and forceful Representative, in his dis- 
trict, and to speak to an audience as con- 
cerned with the defects of urban renewal as 
Iam, even if we may differ on the cure. 

There is a line from Shakespeare that 
reads: “I come to bury Caesar not to praise 
him”; in the case of urban renewal, I come 
neither to bury nor to praise. I have always 
supported the concept of urban renewal 
and intend to continue to do so in the fore- 
seeable future, but I do not believe that we 
can afford any longer to ignore the imper- 
fections of the program, and the problems 
that it has created. 

There are basically three things wrong 
with the way the rejuvenation of our cities 
is going today. The first is a lack of under- 
standing on the part of Federal officials—and 
local officials—of the role that can be, and 
should be played by private rehabilitation 
and local initiative. This is a role that has 
to be cast without the aid of the Federal 
tax dollar if the local interest is to be main- 
tained. 

The second is the fact that urban renewal 
officials and planners, and the urban renewal 
laws and regulations themselves, have too 
often given insufficient consideration to the 
problems created by urban renewal. The 
problems of relocation and insufficient com- 
pensation for property losses has plagued 
both families and small businessmen. In 
many cases, the project areas for urban re- 
newal serve high-income or commercial in- 
terests and not the housing and business 
needs of these displaced by the project. 

Third, without increased participation by 
private enterprise and increased local re- 
sponsibility the American taxpayer simply 
will be unable to afford urban renewal. The 
rational attempt at revitalizing our urban 
centers will have to be given up. Con- 
sequently, there must be increased emphasis 
on relocation, just compensation and rehabil- 
itation aid for our low-income citizen. We 
must keep our small businessman in busi- 
ness, We must retain our neighborhoods, 
Otherwise the American citizen simply will 
be unwilling to continue to support any 
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urban renewal program. There is a need, 
therefore, to make more economic use of our 
resources. The rejection of the program in 
such urban centers as Chicago, Cleveland, 
and St. Louis, all of which have turned 
down urban renewal bond issues, are cases 
in point. 

Some of my colleagues present want to do 
away with urban renewal entirely. I am not 
of that mind. I have supported the pro- 
gram, the idea back of its original concept. 
And certainly, no one can quarrel with the 
idea—the ideal—of replacing slums and 
blight with construction of which we can 
all be proud. 

But that ideal has been too much of the 
stuff that dreams are made of, and too lit- 
tle of the practicality that marks success- 
ful economic ventures. This fact is con- 
cealed in glowing estimates of what is to 
come, such as increased tax returns. These 
increased tax returns of the future do not 
rate with planners’ fees of the present. 
Moreover, I fear an entrenched bureaucracy 
can point to more of the latter that are 
real—$60 million at last count—than they 
can to the very vital and needed increased tax 
returns that they have promised. 

What we also need is a nationwide evalua- 
tion of this program—made by some one 
group that has an impartial mind and not a 
self-serving interest in the program’s con- 
tinuance. Normally, this lies within the 
province of the Housing Subcommittee, but I 
regret that to date the subcommittee has 
not undertaken this needed task. We need 
also a system of priorities setting up what is 
most urgent within a framework of financial 
limits. And, fundamentally we need a lot 
more of private enterprise and the common- 
sense that goes with it. 

Let me give you an example of the basic 
contradictions in the present program opera- 
tions. Just within the week, the Redevelop- 
ment Land Agency of Washington, D.C., has 
been disappointed in a solicitation of bids 
for one of its areas. This solicitation pro- 
duced three bids, all of which were refused, 
that offered from between $1.50 and $4 per 
square foot for the property. At the same 
time, the same Agency was elsewhere noti- 
fying former property owners in the Dis- 
trict’s Southwest urban renewal area, that 
they could exercise their priority to reclaim 
their former locations, by payment of up to 
$17 per square foot or a percentage of their 
gross sales—whichever is higher. Un- 
doubtedly URA has an explanation, a justi- 
fication for this wide disparity—they always 
do—but it provides cold discomfort to dis- 
placed property owners. These unfortunate 
people cannot understand why they must, 
first sell their property, get insufficient re- 
location assistance and compensation, and 
then buy back at fancy prices when other 
URA ventures in the District are proving so 
unprofitable. 

A good point of departure for these dis- 
cussions is the workable program about 
which you have heard from several of my 
colleagues. That program was originally 
initiated by the Federal Government. It has 
great potentialities which have not as yet 
been realized under the Federal bureaucracy. 
But it continues to offer a comprehensive 
self-help program which, if properly devel- 
oped, can enable any community to greatly 
improve its performance in urban renewal. 

With respect to each of the seven elements 
of the workable program which have already 
been described, a community can do the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Describe the existing local situation. 

2. Describe the goal to which the city 
should aspire. 

3. Make specific commitments on the steps 
to be taken within the next year toward the 
achievement of each goal. 

My bill would require such commitments 
on the part of the local authorities, and 
would authorize Federal aid only when such 
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commitments are fulfilled. With the proper 
local initiative and firm resolution on the 
part of local officials, the workable program 
concept can operate equally as well in com- 
munities not involved in any Federal urban 
renewal. 

Such a procedure, locally conceived and 
locally executed, can go a long way toward 
the achievement of urban renewal objectives. 
It can eliminate the need for many expen- 
sive urban renewal projects, and avoid the 
rent strikes which have followed failures to 
. live up to code enforcement. It makes the 
community see urban renewal in relation to 
all the other factors involved in balanced 
community development. 

How feasible is the workable program? 
When it was originally promulgated by the 
Federal Government, cities all over the 
United States tried out the idea and found 
that it was entirely practical. 

If we wish to make the best possible use of 
our economic resources, if we want to elim- 
inate bureaucratic waste, if we want to spur 
activity in urban renewal, we cannot do bet- 
ter than to encourage at every opportunity 
self-liquidating projects. This has been done 
in California, for example, where the Con- 
stitution and the State laws have been 
amended to permit the pledging of the 
future increased tax revenues from projects 
as security for revenue bonds with which to 
finance such projects. My bill would grant 
an increased priority status to such projects 
in terms of Federal assistance. 

My proposal would also provide for non- 
residential urban renewal on a loan instead 
of a grant basis. This is entirely feasible. 
In the Federal projects dealing with predomi- 
nantely nonresidential renewal in Cleveland, 
Ohio, and New York City, figures indicate 
that the increased tax returns amounting 
to millions of dollars would have been suffi- 
cient to repay the project cost in 5 to 15 

. The savings to the American tax- 
payer is obvious. 

Our concern with the present urban re- 
newal program only begins with our belief 
in the need to encourage local initiative and 
individual efforts. We have identified the 
exorbitant costs of urban renewal to the low- 
income citizen and the small businessman. 
These too long ignored faults must also be 
corrected as a priority. 

In my opinion, “relocation” and “rehabil- 
itation” are urban renewal's key words. If 
urban renewal officials. will put more empha- 
sis on these needs, the success of their pro- 
gram and its continuance is possible. Tak- 
ing relocation first, we need to make sweep- 
ing changes in the compensation paid for 
property interests taken under eminent do- 
main. We should also require that urban 
renewal officials take on a responsibility for 
business relocation. There should be a physi- 
cal verification of the existence of decent, 
safe, and sanitary housing for those being 

by an urban renewal project at the 
time of relocation so that we do not simply 
transfer people from one slum to another 
potential slum. And I mean by this more 
than a paper verification, or a routine re- 
ferral to the public housing authorities or 
real estate agents. Relocation assistance 
should begin when the project begins, not 
when the bulldozer moves in. By that time 
most of the people have already moved out. 
These are additional features of my bill. 

The second key word I mentioned earlier 
is “rehabilitation.” I have followed the 
testimony of city officials on behalf of urban 
renewal for many years, and more than once 
the expressed needs of an individual locality 
have exceeded the whole urban renewal 
budget for any one year. Some years back, 
for example, Mayor D'Allesandro, of Balti- 
more, came before our committee and stated 
that Baltimore could use $900 million for 
urban renewal alone. I pointed out that 
Baltimore had excellent credit, and could 
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borrow at a lower interest rate than the 
Federal Government, and I asked him why 
Baltimore didn’t borrow and fix up the 
slums itself. The mayor, a former Congress- 
man, replied that if he were sitting in my 
chair he would have asked the same ques- 
tion. But, he said, sitting where he was he 
would still maintain that Baltimore needed 
$900 million. 

The only way we can hope to afford any 
real effort to renew our cities is through 
rehabilitation rather than the bulldozer 
technique. Of course, we save more than 
the taxpayers’ money in stressing rehabilita- 
tion. We help to preserve those social values 
that are inherent in the preservation of our 
neighborhoods, and we encourage self-help, 
individual initiative and our citizen's pride 
in the manner in which he lives. 

There is no doubt that property owners 
in areas designated as urban renewal proj- 
ects would prefer to rehabilitate their own 
homes rather than be forced to move. Yet 
those in charge of the program often ignore 
this less expensive manner of renewing our 
cities. This past week, for example, I placed 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a story con- 
cerning the Oakland section of Pittsburgh, 
where some 3,000 residents and businessmen 
have banded together to oppose Government- 
imposed redevelopment on property they 
contend is not substandard. They are will- 
ing to work to maintain their properties and 
their neighborhood, and they indicated a 
need for some new loan assistance program. 

The help they are looking for is in my bill. 
Urban renewal officials have become more 
interested in bills dealing with nonresiden- 
tial—that is commercial—redevelopment, 
unfortunately. Rehabilitation accounts for 
only Sne-seventh of Federal urban renewal 
commitments. Commercial Federal urban 
renewal has preempted twice that much. 
That is another reason why my bill would 
also require a locality to show that it had 
taken steps to solve its problems of residen- 
tial blight before it could qualify for funds 
for predominantly nonresidential projects. 

We need to help those people urban re- 
newal was originally designed to serve. We 
need to put a premium on private enter- 
prise that pays off when freed from Federal 
domination, direction, and control in down- 
town areas. 

The need for redeveloping our urban 
neighborhoods stricken by blighted condi- 
tions is one which will be a continuing prob- 
lem in the years to come. A full arsenal of 
weapons must be assembled, and the role of 
local initiative and private enterprise will be 
basic to the success of any future activity. 
In my opinion, there is a place for Federal 
assistance giving a priority to residential re- 
development rather than commercial re- 
newal. Rehabilitation, rather than the bull- 
dozer, must be encouraged, and adequate 
relocation assistance and compensation must 
be made available to those affected by the 
program. Finally, the local citizen must 
take a greater interest in and responsibility 
for the choice of approaches to be used in 
his locality and the manner in which the 
program is administered. It is at the grass- 
roots level where the problems to be solved 
are most apparent, and it is at this same 
level where the success or failure of the solu- 
tions proposed will be determined. 

MEASUREMENT OF RESULTS 
(Remarks by Congressman GEORGE HUDDLE- 

STON, In., at the National Conference on 

Urban Renewal, Rockford, III., Friday. 

March 6, 1964) 

Ladies and gentlemen, the very speed with 
which the evidence about urban renewal has 
been presented to you should be enough to 
create a form of mental indigestion. A con- 
fusing picture of facts and figures should be 
before you. Your problem is to organize 
them and give them specific meaning. 
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My task today is not so much to add to the 
evidence as to try to synthesize and inter- 
pret it to you. I shall be as direct and un- 
complicated as I can. 

One of the best ways to gain perspective 
on what we have been talking about is to 
review what has been happening in urban 
renewal during the past 15 years. In 1949, 
all of us must admit that little or nothing 
was happening. The cities were stagnant 
and deteriorating. Many people were say- 
ing that the localities were incapable of tak- 
ing. the necessary action and that only the 
Federal Government could get things go- 
ing again. 

The Federal Government did take action. 
It made money and procedures available 
which did get urban renewal underway. But 
the principal emphasis was on the money 
rather than on ideas. While some good re- 
sults have been brought about, the general 
effect has been one of failure. That is be- 
cause community decisions and action are 
more important than money in the achieve- 
ment of urban renewal objectives. 

Let’s not minimize the place and im- 
portance of money in problem solving. 
There are some instances in which proce- 
dures are so clearly established that money 
alone is required to implement them. One 
example is the interstate highway program. 
Responsibility for that program rests largely 
with the Federal Government because of the 
constitutional provision that Congress is to 
develop a system of post offices and post 
roads. Moreover, the technology of road 
building has been developed into such a sci- 
ence that, under specified conditions, the 
amount of road which can be built with a 
given sum of money can be predicted with 
great accuracy. 

No comparable criteria are available for 
predicting the usefulness of social welfare 
programs such as urban renewal. We can 
spend vast sums of money on these pro- 
grams. Sometimes we may get good results. 
Sometimes the programs will fail miserably. 
There is no way to be certain in advance 
o 5 what a given program will accom- 
p s 

Unless some real control can be established 
over the use of money in urban renewal, 
programs are almost certain to get out of 
hand. Subsidies can be used unequally and 
with discrimination. One community can 
be benefited at the expense of another. 

This lesson has been emphasized in dif- 
ferent ways by three of my colleagues. I can 
summarize quickly by asking again three 
questions: 

1. How is need determined? 

2. Where does the money come from? 

3. Who gets the money? 

BRUCE ALGER answered the first of these 
questions. He suggested that no criteria of 
need have been established by the Federal 
Government. Instead the local governing 
body of any community can pass a resolution 
saying that their community needs help and 
the Federal Government will accept it with- 
out question. Such a procedure can never 
lead to fair shares for all the cities. In- 
evitably it will favor some against others. 
It makes it possible for the program to be 
used to strengthen the political machines of 
the big cities and to serve many purposes 
other than the provision of better housing 
in better neighborhoods for every American 
family. 

Frank Bow gave us the answer to the 
second question, “Where does the money come 
from?” He pointed out that the liberal phil- 
osophy of taxation is to take from the rich 
for the benefit of the poor. He showed how 
this particular program is doing exactly the 
opposite: It is taking from the poor—that is, 
the poor States and communities for the 
benefit of the great centers of population 
where the wealth of the Nation is accumu- 
lating. Frank stated the case neatly in these 
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terms: We are taking from the needy to give 
to the greedy.” 

It was SYDNEY HERLONG who answered the 
question, “Who gets the money?” His first 
point was that the money did not go to the 
poor and the homeless. Instead it went to 
the professional planners, to slum landlords, 
and to the promoters of projects. 

Together the answers to these three ques- 
tions constitute a severe indictment of every- 
thing being done as part of the Federal urban 
renewal program. 

Remember we are trying to maintain per- 
spective on the renewal problems. Before we 
accept this indictment completely, we should 
examine it carefully. Is Federal renewal all 
bad? Aren't there somethings about it 
which are and which can be used to 
help improve the lot of the cities? 

Of course there are some good things about 
it. It has developed procedures and tools 
which did not exist before. It has shown 
ways to initiate revitalization programs. It 
has pointed the way to improvements of 
which we should take full advantage. 

Of all the contributions of the Federal pro- 
gram two have been singled out for em- 
phasis here today, both by BILL. WIDNALL. 
The first is the workable program. It is the 
local self-help program which has been re- 
quired by the Congress as a prerequisite for 
Federal subsidies. It says that the com- 
munity, with its own resources, must insti- 
tute a comprehensive attack upon the prob- 
lems of slums and blight. This attack must 
include code adoption and enforcement, com- 
prehensive planning, sound administration 
and financing, relocation, and citizen partic- 
ipation. Cities have demonstrated that this 
requirement is both feasible and practical. 

The second contribution of the Federal 
program is the self-liquidating project. The 
law which makes such projects possible was 
developed in California for use in connec- 
tion with the Federal program. The Federal 
program has piled up the most compelling 
evidence of the wide applicability and the 
great utility of this method of financing 
projects. 

Why aren't these two aspects of the Fed- 
eral program given more emphasis? The an- 
swer is simple. The bureaucrats who run the 
Federal program are trying to downgrade 
both these features in order to expand the 
flow of Federal dollars. Both the workable 
program and self-liquidating project mini- 
mize the need for Federal funds. These con- 
cepts, if carefully developed, might eliminate 
such a large part of the Federal subsidies that 
the bureaucrats would work themselves out 
of their jobs. 

Perhaps it is too much to expect the 
bureaucrats to promote techniques which 
lessen the need for their services, even if these 
techniques are largely the result of their 
efforts. But it should not be too much to 
expect these same bureaucrats to be honest 
in the administration of the great delegation 
of discretion entrusted to them by the hous- 
ing legislation, It is when they permit dis- 
honesty and corruption to creep into the 
program that they lose our sympathy and 
become objects of our attack. 

This is the point at which the testimony 
of Joun Dowpy becomes startling and signif- 
icant. I am a member of his subcommittee 
and have worked with him in the develop- 
ment of his investigation. I am frank to 
say that I began the investigation with 
sympathy for the local public officials in 
the District of Columbia who were faced with 
a very complicated and difficult urban re- 
newal assignment. I viewed the first ap- 
pearances of collusion and corruption as 
excusable mistakes of inexperienced people. 
Only when the full enormity of the situation 
which developed at Columbia Plaza was un- 
folded before me did I become convinced 
that the maladministration was deliberate 
and that the needy were being exploited for 
the benefit of the greedy. 
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The evidence is overwhelming. While the 
Federal program has admittedly worked well 
in some cities it has failed in many others. 
The record shows that as of July 1, 1962, 70 
percent of the land cleared by the urban 
renewal program had not been devoted to 
the intended reuse. As one administrator 
of the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
put it, “I am the biggest grower of ragweed 
in the United States.” And this record has 
been compiled under both Republican an 
Democratic administrations. It is not a 
partisan matter. It is a matter of Federal- 
local relationships. 

Please don't jump to any final conclusions 
at this point. A number of additional as- 
pects of urban renewal must be considered 
if we are to maintain a clear perspective on 
the problem of eliminating slums and blight. 

Some people are sincerely convinced that 
use of the Federal urban renewal program is 
part of the price we must pay for progress 
in the revitalization of our cities. They say 
that the choice is either to have the cities 
use the Federal program or let them rot. 

The challenge of this assertion is not to 
us in Washintgon; it is to the citizens of 
every locality in the Nation. The answer 
must be developed in each community under 
the conditions which exist there. And you 
may be sure that unless you develop some 
local alternative, the drive for Federal sub- 
sidies will continue and with the support 
of many of your own fellow citizens. 

Some of those in this room will probably 
say that the Federal program is so evil that, 
even if no alternative were available, they 
would fight against it. Such persons have 
good reason for their position. To me one 
of the most substantial arguments was pro- 
vided by Bruce ALGER when he was talking 
about the commercial competition in the 
central business district and how the Federal 
Government through the urban renewal plan 
could determine the outcome of that com- 
petition in any given community. Perhaps 
the danger is so great that the Federal pro- 
gram should not be accepted under any 
circumstances. 

Dangerous or not, you may be sure that 
the Federal program will be used with the 
support of a majority of citizens unless some 
substantial alternative is developed and 
made to work in your and my community. 

To some extent we may have an alterna- 
tive in the workable program and the self- 
liquidating project, both developed and ad- 
ministered under State and local law and 
without any Federal participation. But re- 
member that this program requires the crea- 
tion of new tools and the enactment of 
State legislation which does not now exist 
in more than 2 of the 50 States. Entire 
States must be organized to secure the legis- 
lation which will enable you to proceed with 
this kind of renewal on your own. 

This raises a question which has not been 
explored completely in the previous discus- 
sions. It seems important enough, however, 
to justify some considerable consideration. 

The securing of State and local approval 
for legislation and for local programs of ac- 
tion depends, not so much on evidence of 
specific conditions which need to be cor- 
rected, as on building common understand- 
ings and agreements among people, If the 
people of a State or locality can be made 
of one mind and one purpose, there is no 
limit on what they can accomplish. 

Currently we have in every community 
groups and interests going off in many dif- 
ferent directions. Frequently these efforts 
are in opposition. 

Certainly they do not lead to common 
denominator agreements, 

Our problem is to develop widespread 
public understandings of courses of action 
upon which entire communities can unite. 
This does not mean that any person has to 
give up his convictions. But it does mean 
that, in spite of all the differences which 
exist, some common ground must be devel- 
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oped on which people generally can move 
forward together. 

This problem is not new. But new meth- 
ods and techniques for dealing with it are 
being developed. We should be familiar with 
them and be able to take advantage of them. 

Perhaps the most significant of the tech- 
niques has to do with a new division of 
labor in public affairs. Perhaps the best 
way to explain it is by contrasting it with 
the traditional approach we have been using. 
In the past, the established pattern has been 
to identify a problem and then make its 
solution the single assignment of some com- 
mittee or organization. The committee may 
be a voluntary one or may be a public body 
created with authority and responsibility to 
make decisions and take action. 

The difficulty with wrapping a problem 
into one neat package and handing it to a 
committee is that no single organization, 
public or private, has within itself all the 
resources required to deal effectively with 
any of the complex problems which presently 
beset our cities. The committee procedure 
does not get the job done. 

The public source of authority and respon- 
sibility suffers from comparable limitations. 
The public body is limited by the State con- 
stitution, State legislative enactments, the 
city charter, city laws and ordinances, the 
city budget, and political considerations. 

The new technique, based on a new divi- 
sion of labor operates very differently. In- 
stead of trying to wrap up the problem of 
community development in one neat pack- 
age and make it the assignment of a single 
group or committee, this division of labor 
would break the problem into a series of 
parts each of which could be handled by 
local persons with special qualifications and 
all of the parts could be coordinated to pro- 
duce a total solution. 

This particular technique has been devel- 
oped over the last 5 years by the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce and other organizations. 
It begins with the assumption that every 
community has resources which, if properly 
mobilized, under the right kind of leader- 
ship can create local understandings and 
agreements which will solve most local prob- 
lems. The program is based on the prin- 
ciple of self-help and is available for use in 
any community. It is now in operation in 
more than 50 communities ranging in popu- 
laton from 2,000 to more than 300,000. Some 
of these programs have been established in 
as short a time as 90 days. Cash outlay 
averages about $500 per community. 

This technique is spelled out in a series 
of publications of the national chamber 
which are described in the brochure, copies 
of which are available in this room. 

Let me hasten to say that I am not a 
book salesman for the national chamber. I 
mention those publications only because it 
creates a new alternative to the Federal 
urban renewal program. It claims to offer 
procedures which will enable people who will 
work for their communities to do urban 
renewal faster, better and at lower cost than 
is possible with the Federal program. 

This is not a remedy which can be handed 
to a community as a panacea. It is a work 
program which requires attention and effort 
on the part of many people. £ 

There are perhaps other equally good alter- 
natives to the Federal program. 

In conclusion, may I suggest that you peo- 
ple have a choice. You are going to get 
urban renewal. The pressure of growth in 
our cities insures that. 

So far as we can see now it will be either 
the Federal program or some local program 
such as that suggested by the national cham- 
ber or other civic organizations. Your choice 
is to investigate the different programs and 
select the one you want to follow. When 
that choice has been made you must do the 
followup work to make it successful. That 
is the way to get the kind of urban renewal 
you want and deserve. 
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A COURSE OF ACTION FoR CONSERVATIVES 


(Remarks of Hon. JoHN KYL, Republican, of 
Iowa, before the National Conference on 
Urban Renewal in Rockford, Ill., on March 
6, 1964.) 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, in a philo- 
sophic poem, includes the line, “Things are 
not what they seem.” 

He wasn't writing about Federal Govern- 
ment programs, but he could have been. 

In the beginning, Congress approved a 
monumental housing act which had as its 
declaration of policy: “the elimination of 
substandard and other inadequate housing 
through clearance of slums * * * and the 
realization as soon as feasible of the goal 
of a decent home and a suitable living en- 
vironment for every American family.” The 
preamble of that legislation speaks of help- 
ing urban and rural families with “incomes so 
low that they are not being decently housed.” 

However, as the bureaucracy seeks to en- 
trench itself with new work programs and 
new justifications for existence, and as the 
political machine seeks to grind out political 
favor and to attract special interest support, 
the original purposes have been subverted, 
sound economic principle and procedures 
have been ignored and we have developed 
a monster program which feeds on itself and 
the tax funds of American citizens. In Gov- 
ernment programs, things are frequently 
“not what they seem.” And that, Mr. Long- 
fellow, is more truth than poetry. 

We have been emphasizing urban renewal 
in this particular meeting. This is one strik- 
ing example of Federal efforts to solve prob- 
lems which in almost all instances can be 
solved better, cheaper, and with more last- 
ing satisfaction by the private sector of our 
economy operating in local situations with 
local control. What we see, after years of 
operation, is the picture of a Federal action, 
chopping at the tops of problems, ignoring 
the causes of those problems, and getting 
further and further out of focus as it tries 
to correct one error by committing another. 

Now we have presented, a much costlier, 
more extensive proposal than ever before. 
Yes, Mr. ellow, things apparently were 
never what y seem. Within the last 


— month we find the Housing Committee chair- 


man in the House of Representatives saying, 
“I do not want to have us get any wrong 
impressions here. This never has been a 
poor man’s bill * * * and likely it never 
will be.” 

The chairman went on to say that in this 
bill as in others (proposal pending) the peo- 
ple who are in the lower income groups “just 
get the crumbs.” He added that frankly, he 
would like to do something about this situa- 
tion—and he is in a position to do something 
about it, but he will not get the job done. 

You see, in the 1964 housing proposal, 
which amends the 1949 act, the administra- 
tion is now asking that the Government loan 

be extended to cover vacation 
homes. Mr. Brownstein, testifying for the 
Department said, “There is certainly a heavy 
demand for it. We are rapidly becoming a 
two-home family. We have already become 
a two-automobile family.” 


Congressman WN ALL, of New Jersey, 


asked if this was part of the war on poverty. 


Mr. Brownstein replied that he did not 
think the National Housing Act deals per se 
with poverty. He said the vacation home 
loans were essential because they “will stim- 
ulate the economy as well as provide a 
mechanism for the more affluent of our so- 
ciety to get some of the better things that 
are available.” 

And all the time we thought we were guar- 
anteeing loans so that the lower income 
groups could get adequate housing. 

What then do we do about it? 

Obviously, our answer must be with the 
Congress—Congress which authorized the 
beginning of the program—Congress which 
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has expanded the experiment without good 
sense or safeguards—Congress which turned 
vast authority to bureaucrats—Congress 
which gave away local authority. That same 
Congress must now take the step to reverse 
this procedure. 

What are the possibilities of such action? 

Better than you think. The fact is that 
on the basis of evidence presented here today, 
the majority of both Houses should be vot- 
ing against the proposal. They will, if the 
people are given the facts. 

You see, there has been a fear involved. 
It was assumed that there were big votes in 
big cities which supposedly did not have 
the big funds necessary to do the job of 
eliminating blight. Through their own ad- 
missions, the administrators of our renewal 
funds have demonstrated that no one has a 
corner on blight, or on the means to remove 
it. So, logically, if every town and city has 
its own problem, why should the local area 
not solve its own problems with its own cap- 
ital, rather than diminishing its funds by 
sending it through the redtape pipeline of 
Federal bureaucracy. What actually has re- 
sulted, of course, is a political situation 
which finds the tax funds going to certain 
favored areas, with the majority of our local- 
ities getting nothing in return. The vain 
waiting for paternalistic assistance actually 
has retarded local action in many instances. 

In the cycle of our national development, 
we had fallen behind in renewing our cities. 
True, many cities had not taken action to 
renew themselves. They had not developed 
the tools with which to work. They were 
bound by traditional tax policies which 
created and perpetuated slums by making 
them profitable. There was a laxness in 
code enforcement. There were zoning regu- 
lations which held back development. More 
important, they had no concept of the self- 
liquidating project about which we have 
been talking today. But, there was an ex- 
cuse to ask for the Federal Government to 
step in for the beneficent Uncle Sam to pro- 
vide the fruits of its supposedly inexhausti- 
ble money tree. 

Now we are in position to go back to the 
Members of the Congress, to tell them of 
the new set of circumstances which exists 
and to ask them to vote in the interests of 
their constituents. 

I said our chances for successful action 
were good. Now let me explain why. 

On the basis of the studies made by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
a minimum of 39 States are financially dis- 
advantaged by the urban renewal program. 
This is more than a repudiation of the con- 
cept that the rich should be taxed to help 
the poor and the institution of the concept 
that the needy should be taxed for the bene- 
fit of the greedy. It puts the Senators and 
Representatives from these 39 States squarely 
against the reality that, when the people 
learn the truth, the majority of the voters 
will be opposed to the policies for which 
they have been voting. If the effort had 
accomplished its purposes, the taxpayer 
would not object. The program has not 
worked. 

Before we are carried away with this idea, 
let's look a little deeper at some of the 
political realities. Some of these Senators 
and Congressmen will not be free to vote 
according to this new intelligence. They 
have accepted campaign contributions from 
groups or sources which have created ob- 
ligations to continue supporting the exist- 
ing urban renewal legislation, even the 
wishes of their constituents. This will create 
a conflict which will require a lot of soul 
searching before some of the Members of 
the Congress will reverse their votes and 
support the cause. 

My hopefulness rests on the availability 
of certain practices through which we can 
help many of these Senators and Repre- 
sentatives to change their minds. In this 
day of great technical advancement we have 
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new devices which we can use and I shall 
try to show you how to use them. 

Many of you will immediately be tempted 
to launch a massive campaign against urban 
renewal, to flood the Congress with letters 
and telegrams and to try to exert enough 
pressure on the Members to cause them to 
knuckle under. 

Such campaigns have sometimes been suc- 
cessful in the past. I am not arguing 
against them. However, in my opinion they 
do not constitute the most legitimate means. 

Let me suggest a more effective method. 
It depends on the formulation of a com- 
plete procedure, informing Members of Con- 
gress what the procedure is and how it will 
be used, and then making certain that the 
procedure is applied. 

The first step in the procedure is to get 
the Members of both the House and the 
Senate specifically committed with respect 
to their positions on urban renewal. Politi- 
cians have a way of confusing the people 
about their position on some legislation. 
They explain that they did not like an entire 
housing bill but that they took the bad with 
the good in order to get certain benefits 
which were included in the bill. They say 
that if urban renewal had been proposed as 
a separate issue they would have voted 
against it. 

What we have to do then is to give each 
Member of the Congress an opportunity to 
vote specifically on the urban renewal issue. 
This can be accomplished by offering in both 
the Senate and the House when the housing 
bill is under consideration, specific amend- 
ments and to demand a rolleall vote on the 
amendment. 

I think I can guarantee you that, if and 
when the present housing bill comes to the 
floor in both the Senate and the House such 
an amendment will be offered and a rollcall 
vote will be demanded. This will put each 
Member of the Congress on record specifi- 
cally—as he should be on all important is- 
sues and expenditures. 

The second step is equally simple. It 
requires no flood of mail or other pressures 
on the individual Senator or Congressman to 
make him change his vote. 

The thing to do is to organize some ma- 
chinery in each State so that, when the 
Member has to campaign for reelection, he 
will be asked to explain from every public 
platform on which he appears how he voted 
on urban renewal amendments. If the States 
and cities are properly organized they can 
make him explain. If he has voted wrong 
he will dread that explanation more than 
anything else in his campaign. If he knows 
before he votes on the amendment that he 
will have to explain, he is likely to take a 
voting position which will relieve him of 
the necessity for explaining. If we get this 
process going immediately, I am convinced 
that it could result in the elimination of 
further wasteful authorizations in this ses- 
sion of the Congress. 

That's the new procedure. It's just that 
simple. All you need to do is to have con- 
fidence in it and determination in its appli- 
cation. 

Does someone have doubts about the pro- 
cedure? Aré you afraid to use it lest it 
backfire, lest it win votes for the opposition 
rather than for our side? 

If you have that fundamental distrust of 
democracy, then this procedure is of no value 
to you. You must believe that the people, 
if properly informed, will make the correct 
choices. And I think I can show you in a 
moment or two why, in this particular situa- 
tion, the voters will be on our side. 

Let's look first at the big cities. Some 
would say we will lose the votes of their 
Representatives. 

But will we? It is the people for whom the 
program was designed in those cities who 
have been harmed most by the program. 
They have been pushed around from pillar 
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to post. They have been relocated from quar- 
ters of their own choice to other quarters 
which in many cases have been no better. 
The protection which the Federal Govern- 
ment undertook to provide them in the form 
of code enforcement and neighborhood im- 
provement has not been forthcoming. These 
people have not been able to rely on their 
Government for the help promised. How 
long will they accept the promise when per- 
formance is not and cannot be forthcoming. 
And remember, cities have now seen the 
other method for doing the job. 

How about the rest of the citizens—the 
people to whom urban renewal has no direct 
personal meaning? Will they let their Rep- 
resentatives continue to support urban re- 
newal on the theory that the programs are 
doing good? 

May I suggest that the answer to those 
questions depends on what happens when 
the Senator or Congressman seeks reelection. 
It depends on what he is asked to explain. 

Your question is not a general one such as 
“Please tell us why you voted for public 
housing and urban renewal?” Your question 
is carefully grounded in facts which are ap- 
plicable to his State or congressional district 
and is very pointed. You ask, “Do you be- 
lieve in taxing the needy for the benefit of the 
greedy?” “Why did you vote to send tax 
money from this State into the centers of 
greatest wealth in the Nation when the evi- 
dence shows that the money has not accom- 
plished its intended purpose and when it has 
encouraged the recipients to rely on our taxes 
and to reduce their own expenditures for 
these purposes?” 

I trust you people to be able to think up 
the questions. However, I warn you that 
the questions must be to the point and they 
must be supported by the evidence. This is 
not chicanery—this is truth seeking. 

Now let me go back to the floor of the Sen- 
ate and the House at the time the housing 
bill of 1964 is being voted on. Each member 
is being “urged to follow the party line or 
to make a bid for a block of votes or to 
qualify for campaign contributions. None 
of these factors will weigh as heavily in his 
decision as the knowledge that his vote on 
the public housing and urban renewal 
amendment will be an issue in his campaign 
and that he will have to explain his position 
from one end of his territory to another. 
He must have a position which he can defend 
successfully. Otherwise that one issue can 
cause his downfall. 

As I have said, I believe that we of the 
Congress can guarantee that each Member 
of the House and Senate will be on record 
on housing and urban renewal before the 
Housing Act of 1964 is enacted into law. My 
question to you is, “Can you organize the 
country to insure a widespread local demand 
for an explanation of these votes?” Can you 
also let the Member know in advance of the 
vote that he will be given the opportunity 
to explain this vote to his constituency from 
every public platform on which he appears? 

If you can do that the fight is won. 

For this is more than a money fight—more 
than fiscal business. You are trying to stem 
the kind of Government management which 
is destroying the glorious image of our Gov- 
ernment—undermining faith, you are re- 
storing faith in government—in free enter- 
prise, most important—in the American 
citizen, helping to prove that our dream of 
freedom was not in vain. 


TAX CUT BILL 
Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. McLosKey] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, not too 
many days ago the House passed a tax 
bill which will reduce Federal revenues 
by some $11.5 billion. 

At that time I felt compelled, in all 
good conscience, to vote against that 
measure and I might say received some 
criticism for that vote. I made that vote, 
not because I was opposed to the citi- 
zens of this country getting some tax re- 
lief, but because I felt then, and I feel 
now, that this would not help persons 
who would need it most. 

It was my sincere belief if a tax cut 
was to be effective it must be accom- 
panied by corresponding reductions in 
Federal spending.. The performance of 
this administration and this Congress 
gave no indication that honest attempts 
to hold the line in spending would be 
forthcoming. 

We have been told our debt will in- 
crease approximately $10 billion this 
year and a further deficit of $5 billion 
is projected for fiscal 1965. This means 
that our national debt ceiling will again 
have to be raised before this Congress 
adjourns. 

With these facts facing us and with 
a serious risk of a real period of infla- 
tion we are now asked to vote another 
whopping authorization for spending. 
To me this is fiscal irresponsibility at its 
worst. It seems to me this is a most in- 
appropriate time to consider increases in 
salaries—particularly increases for top 
Officials of the executive, legislative, and 
judicial branches of our Government. 

I admit that perhaps there should be 
some adjustments made among postal 
employees and lower paid civil employ- 
ees. Every employee should have wages 
commensurate with the type of work he 
does and as closely as possible follow the 
principle of comparability based on busi- 
ness and industry. 

What about the millions of people who 
are on fixed incomes? What about those 
who are dependent on social security, 
pensions, and annuities? If we keep on 
with our reckless spending these persons 
will be completely wiped out by inflation. 

I ask those of you who have been 
making these impassioned speeches on 
economy—how in good faith, and with- 
out red faces, can you today have the 
audacity to vote yourself a $10,000 a year 
salary raise? 

I am proud to be a Member of Con- 
gress and I regret and resent the attacks 
which have been made on this body. 
Many of these attacks, I am sure, are not 
justified and are unwarranted. If we are 
to curtail these slanderous attacks we 
must face up to our responsibilities. 
This Iam willing to do. 

It seems to me one of our responsibili- 
ties is to set an example of prudence and 
restraint. Sure, all of us would welcome 
a salary increase. Who would not? In 
my humble opinion this is not the time 
though. 

I made a pledge to the voters of my 
district that I would strive for economy 
and fiscal responsibility. With this 
pledge in mind and with the present 
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condition of the Federal Treasury I can- 
185 in good conscience, support this 


DECONTAMINATION OF KEYSTONE 
ORDNANCE WORKS 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. WEAVER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, today 
I am introducing a bill to provide for the 
decontamination of the Keystone Ord- 
nance Works prior to the sale of other 
disposal of such property by the United 
States. 

The Keystone Ordnance Works, con- 
structed in 1942 for the purpose of pro- 
ducing trinitrotoluene (TNT) and sul- 
furic acid in the form of 40 percent 
oleum, was situated on approximately 
14,262 acres of land in Meadville, Pa. 

At the present time, 3,432.97 acres of 
fee-owned agricultural and industrial 
land and 220.33 acres of easements, to- 
gether with improvements which include 
2 office buildings containing 13,232 square 
feet of floorspace, 20 storage-type build- 
ings containing 89,949 square feet of 
floorspace, and 248 structures of various 
types, sizes, and construction; containing 
a total floor area of 448,825 square feet, 
remain in Federal ownership. 

The property includes water supply 
distribution lines, electric distribution 
lines, roads, railroad trackage, sewage 
distribution lines, fencing, and machin- 
ery and equipment. - 

Approximately 255 acres of the prop- 
erty are contaminated. The contami- 
nated areas are the TNT production line 
area consisting of 250 acres, the waste 
water disposal plant area consisting of 
3 acres, and the burning ground area 
consisting of 2 acres. These areas would 
have to be decontaminated to what is 
known as a 5X condition to make them 
safe for sale to the public. Decontamina- 
tion would require that all explosives be 
completedly destroyed, the equipment re- 
moved and flashed—heated well above 
400° F. for 10 minutes or more—the 
buildings burned, the surface cleaned, 
underground lines removed, and the 
burning ground cleaned up. 

The Meadville Area Industrial Com- 
mission, a political subdivision of the 
city of Meadville, is anxious to acquire 
KOW—now surplus property—for the 
purpose of development. 

The commission has been negotiating 
with the General Services Administra- 
tion for the purchase of the ordnance 
works. However, the Meadville agency 
cannot utilize the property while it is in 
a contaminated state. 

Cost estimates have been made by pri- 
vate and governmental agencies to pro- 
vide for decontamination. The results 
showed a wide variance in figures. A re- 
liable, realistic estimate of the funds re- 
quired for governmental decontamina- 
tion of this property is essential. 
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Meadville is situated in an area with 
heavy unemployment. The plan of the 
commission is to guide development of 
the Keystone site into a balanced growth 
program covering an industrial, recrea- 
tional, and commercial complex. 

An official of the commission esti- 
mates that the development of the KOW 
site would within a short period of time 
produce from 1,200 to 2,500 job oppor- 
tunities at wages ranging from $60 to 
$125 a week. These jobs would produce 
wages totaling $3,700,000 to $16 million 
per year depending on the number of 

workers and the average wage. 

je decision of the Federal Govern- 
ment to dispose of this property is wise. 
Its development for the economic im- 
provement of the Meadville area by pri- 
vate initiative is the objective we are 
seeking. The annual cost to the Federal 
Government for the maintenance and 
protection of this facility has been run- 
ning at about $70,000. 

Long hours of discussion and study 
have been given and many conferences 
held for the purpose of achieving the full 
utilization of this area. Governor 
Scranton and Lieutenant Governor 
Shafer have expressed their vital interest 
in this project. 

Former Congressman James E. Van 
Zandt, special representative to Gover- 
nor Scranton, has written me that this 
legislation: 

Appears to be the only method of causing 
the Government to decontaminate the Key- 
stone Ordnance Works area before disposal 
of the property for use as an industrial park, 
a recreational area, and a commercial de- 
velopment. 

As you know, Governor Scranton is very 
much interested in full utilization of the 

Keystone Ordnance Works area for industrial 
and other purposes, and I am looking forward 
as his representative in Washington to work- 
ing with you and Don Gapp in the hope of 
securing early and favorable consideration of 
the bill you are sponsoring. 


I urge that this bill be given prompt 
consideration, and shall lend my full co- 
operation toward the long-term objec- 
tives of the community of Meadville, Pa., 
leading to economic stability. 


REDUCTION OF SALARIES OF INEF- 
FICIENT FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 


~ from Indiana [Mr. WILSON] may extend 


remarks at this point in the RECORD 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, while we are considering a bill to raise 
the salary of thousands of Federal em- 
ployees, I think it is appropriate to inter- 
ject a related employee-pay question 
pertaining to defense procurement, a 
field in which my deep interest has long 
been a matter of record. WhatI want to 
suggest is that if we are going to consider 
raising the salaries of tens of thousands 
of employees, why not give some thought 
to cutting the salary of employees who 
bungle their jobs, intentionally or other- 
wise, and thus cost the U.S. taxpayers 
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hundreds of millions of dollars every 
year. 

Iam today going to give you a specific 
instance of such bungling and let you 
decide whether it was intentional or oth- 
erwise. I offer this case as a prime ex- 
ample of the sort of performance by Fed- 
eral employees that I believe should be 
penalized. For it is not until such penal- 
ties are invoked—indeed, ordered by Con- 
gress—that many of our so-called serv- 
ants in the Pentagon and elsewhere will 
start serving the Government’s interests 
and stop serving their own personal self- 
interests and those of their friends in 
industry. 

On March 26, 1962, the Navy’s top 
purchasing official, the Honorable Ken- 
neth E. BeLieu, Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy for Installations and Logistics, 
signed a certification that the Navy had 
an urgent rush-rush requirement for 
certain electronic equipment allegedly 
needed for immediate installation in na- 
val aircraft supporting our fleet’s opera- 
tional requirements. 

The equipment is technically called 
the OA-3369/APX-~7 active readout de- 
coder. In simple terms this is a key com- 
ponent of a plane’s radar system that en- 
ables it to tell whether an approaching 
aircraft is friend or foe and enables other 
U.S. units to identify the Navy plane as 
friendly. 

Secretary BeLieu’s certification, called 
a determination and findings—D. & F.— 
authorized a Navy contract negotiator 
named Daniel Monaco to hand a con- 
tract to the Admiral Corp. of Chicago 
for production of this equipment, with- 
= competition on a costly sole source 

is. 

It should be noted at this point that 
Secretary of Defense McNamara himself 
is on record as stating that he has found 
that when competition can be introduced 
on a contract, an average savings of 25 
percent can be had. I have found, in 
my own investigations, that the figure 
is actually somewhere between 33 and 50 
percent. 

On this particular noncompetitive con- 
tract, Admiral proceeded to produce the 
equipment under a crash program and 
rushed it to the Navy. But where did it 
go? Not into naval aircraft—as BeLieu 
said it would when presenting his alibi 
for refusing to permit moneysaving 
competition on the job. No, these units 
Instead were rushed onto shelves in vari- 
ous Navy warehouses where they began 
gathering dust and where they are still 
gathering dust to this very day. 

Not a single piece of this equipment 
has been installed in any fleet aircraft 
at any time. And the Navy, as of 2 
months ago, could not give me any date 
when one would be installed. And why 
has not this equipment been installed? 
In simple, everyday language, the answer 
is because the equipment does not work. 
And it will not work until adapters are 
perfected to make it work. 

Mr. Speaker, I was tipped off to this 
incredible situation by an honest, con- 
scientious employee in the Bureau of 
Naval Weapons—the kind of employee 
who will have earned a pay raise if in- 
deed this Congress votes one. I might 
add, however, that if the Navy ever 
learned the identity of this man, there 
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would be no salary raise for him. He 
would no doubt be fired as his reward for 
helping the Congress throw some light on 
the unconscionable waste which the 
Navy Department so steadily denies 
exists and works so feverishly to cover 
up. 

Let us look at some of the details of 
this particular contract. Let us see who 
set this juicy deal up and see if we can 
Saos some of the reasons it was pulled 
off. 


The D. & F.“ BeLieu signed on March 
26, 1962, stated, without equivocation, 
that the APX-7 readout decoder was 
required for immediate installation along 
side an associated radar indicator in 
certain naval aircraft. BeLieu stated 
further that to meet the fleet’s urgent 
requirements, the Navy had to have a 
delivery schedule calling for first deliver- 
ies in September 1962 and final deliveries 
by January 1963. 

The Admiral Corp. could produce in 
a hurry, he said, because the Admiral 
Corp. had developed this unit and was— 
coincidentally—all set up to manufacture 
it. But any other firm would need at 
least 12 months to get set up, BeLieu 
cca so Admiral had to get the 
work. 


I am inserting in the Recorp, at this 
point, the actual D. & F. No. 3778 so you 
can see exactly what Mr. BeLieu said. 

DETERMINATIONS AND FINDINGS 


AUTHORITY TO NEGOTIATE INDIVIDUAL CONTRACT 
FOR TECHNICAL OR SPECIALIZED SUPPLIES RE- 
QUIRING EXTENDED PERIOD OF PREPARATION 
FOR MANUFACTURE—WEPS D. & F. NO. 3778 


Upon the basis of the following findings 
and determinations which I hereby make as 
agency head, the proposed contract described 
below may be negotiated without formal ad- 
vertising pursuant to the authority of title 
10, United States Code, section 2304(a) (14). 


Findings 


1. The proposed contract will provide that 
the contractor furnish approximately 244 
OA-3369 /APX-7 active readout decoder com- 
ponents, together with microfilm engineer- 
ing drawings, design data, spares, and repair 
spares. 

2. The OA-3369/APX-~7 active readout de- 
coder is a video decoder capable of opera- 
tion in the MK-10 selective identification 
feature—SIF—IFF system. This equipment 
provides the link which completes the MK-10 
SIF recognition system and is for installation 
alongside the associated radar indicator. 
This equipment has been described as tech- 
nical and specialized by cognizant Navy tech- 
nical specialists. In order to meet fleet op- 
erational requirements, delivery is required 
to commence in September 1962 and be 
completed in January 1963. 

3. The manufacture of equipment of the 
complexity of the OA-3369/APX-7 SIF ac- 
tive readout decoder requires detailed 
familiarity with the design and specifica- 
tions, as well as extensive production en- 
gineering and time-consuming physical 
preparation. Admiral Corp. developed and 
produced a test and evaluation quantity 
under the R. & D. contract. Cognizant 
Navy technical specialists estimate that any 
supplier other than Admiral Corp. would 
require in excess of 12 months to deliver 
an acceptable equipment due to the dupli- 
cation of preparation to manufacture that 
would be required. The complexity of this 
equipment is such that only the producer 
with experience and know-how and who is 
already tooled up can meet the delivery re- 
quirements commencing in September 1962. 
Procurement by formal advertising and 
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competitive bidding is impracticable because 
the placing of this contract with any source 
other than Admiral Corp. may require 
duplication of preparation already made 
which would unduly delay procurement. 
Determinations 

1. The supplies to be procured under the 
proposed contract are of a technical and spe- 
cialized nature. 

2. These supplies are such as to require 
an extended period of preparation for manu- 
facture. 

3. Procurement by formal advertising and 
competitive bidding may require duplica- 
tion of preparation already made which 
would unduly delay procurement. 

KENNETH E. BELIEv, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
(Installations and Logistics). 
Dated March 26, 1962. 


This D. & F. was the basis for noncom- 
petitive contract NOw(A)-62-0954-f 
awarded June 30, 1962, to Admiral Corp. 
for 244 systems of the OA-3369/APX-7 
decoder, at an eventual cost of $768,- 
215.29—nearly three quarters of a million 
dollars. 

Actual deliveries made by Admiral 
Corp. were 57 in December 1962; 76 in 
January 1963; 59 in February; 26 in 
March; 21 in April; 3 in July, and 2 in 
August. 

On November 5, 1963, I began inquir- 
ing into this procurement, obtaining 
background documents from Rear Adm. 
W. T. Hines, Deputy Chief of the Bureau 
of Naval Weapons. With these docu- 
ments in hand, I then asked Admiral 
Hines on December 3, to explain just 
what had happened with this procure- 
ment. 

On January 3, Admiral Hines wrote 
back confirming that these “urgently 
needed” radar decoders were indeed 
gathering dust on naval warehouse 
shelves, and he added, in effect, that the 
Navy was trying valiantly to extricate 
itself from the embarrassing position in 
which Mr. BeLieu and Mr. Monaco had 
placed it. 

I am inserting Admiral Hines letter at 
this point in the RECORD: 

My Dear Mr. CONGRESSMAN : This is in reply 
to your letter of December 3, 1963, your file 
number 4782, concerning the APX-7 decod- 
ers. 

In accordance with your request, I am en- 
closing a list of numbers of equipments and 
delivery dates to complete your record in 
this respect. 

It is true that these equipments have not 
as yet been installed in fleet aircraft. The 
equipment is designed to receive and decode 
signals from which it develops an output 
signal for reception on the radar equipment 
of the aircraft in which it is to be installed. 
The radar sets were produced by different 
manufacturers and vary with the type of air- 
craft. In consequence, certain adapters are 
necessary to make the APX-7 decoders com- 
patible with these different radar equip- 
ments. 

I find that there have been some definite 
weaknesses in our efforts to correlate the de- 
velopment of these equipments and the com- 
patibility requirements and am most appre- 
ciative of your interest in bringing this mat- 


ter to our attention. As of this time adapter 


kits have been developed and successful pro- 
totype installations made. I now believe that 
the problem areas have been corrected and 
with early procurement of the adapter sets 
we will be in a position to issue these equip- 
ments for fleet use. 
Sincerely, 
W. T. HINES. 
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I direct your attention in particular to 
the first sentence of the last—third— 
paragraph. I am sure my colleagues can 
grasp just how “appreciative” the Navy 
really is for my interest“ and for 
“bringing to our attention” the “definite 
weaknesses” in the Navy’s procurement 
program. 

Mr. Speaker, the definite weaknesses” 
involved in this instance are Mr. BeLieu, 
Mr. Monaco, and the other people in the 
Navy’s procurement structure who per- 
sistently insist on ramming through 
fraudulent sole source justifications that 
squander the taxpayers’ dollars. And let 
me add that even though this contract 
is completed, I will wager that Congress 
and the public have not seen the last of 
the waste involved in this particular af- 
fair. 

Note in Admiral Hines’ letter that in 
order to make this equipment work, the 
Navy must now buy “adapters” for it. 
I think it is safe to predict that the con- 
tract for production of those adapters 
will—unless the plan is halted—also be 
handed out on a moneygobbling sole- 
source basis. In fact, if the Navy holds 
to its previous behavior pattern, it will 
be the Admiral Corp. that will get that 
sole-source contract. 

Thus, we will probably be confronted 
with a situation in which the Navy has 
bought on a rush-rush, sole-source basis, 
equipment which it shelves because it 
will not work—and then will probably 
hand out another wasteful rush-rush 
sole-source contract to the same pro- 
ducer to cover up its first snafu—all the 
while barring the healthy competition 
that experience has proved unequivocally 
would save the taxpayers hundreds of 
thousands of dollars on this one con- 
tract alone. 

How did this snafu occur? Admiral 
Hines, you will note, explained—in his 
second paragraph—that this equipment 
works in conjunction with associated 
radar equipment which varies from air- 
craft to aircraft. Thus, he contends, 
adapters are required for each different 
type of aircraft, and these adapters are 
just now being developed and tested. 

But, Mr. Speaker, examine paragraph 
2 of D. & F. 3778. Mr. BeLieu himself 
took note of the fact, as far back as 
March 26, 1962, that these decoders were 
for installation in conjunction with and 
“alongside the associated radar indica- 
tor.“ Why were not the so-called adapt- 
ers designed then? Or more to the 
point, why was the Admiral Corp. 
handed a juicy rush-rush noncompeti- 
tive contract for production of the de- 
coders if the so-called adapters allegedly 
needed for use with the equipment were 
not even in existence? 

I do not know the reason why. But 
let me point out two phenomena which 
might be instructive. 

Admiral Corp. had at that time—and 
still has—a representative and consul- 
tant in Washington named Mr. John Gil- 
barte. Mr. Gilbarte had become a close 
friend of Mr. Daniel Monaco, the Navy 
negotiator to whom this procurement was 
handed for administration. Mr. Monaco 
golfs with Mr. Gilbarte, shares cocktail 
hours with him, has been Mr. Gilbarte’s 
guest at plush watering spots such as 
Washington’s Gaslight Club. They share 
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other social relations as well and did so 
at the time this contract was in the mak- 
ing. So is it surprising that Admiral 
Corp. was handed a sole-source contract 
for rush-rush production of equipment 
that was then put on the shelf? 

But there is more. The D. & F. for this 
contract was signed by Mr. BeLieu on 
the basis—Mr. BeLieu states—of infor- 
mation given him by subordinates. That 
included others besides Mr. Monaco. It 
included Mr. BeLieu’s own personal 
staff. On that staff at that time was an 
aid who had received, compliments of 
the Admiral Corp., two refrigerators, one 
of which—by the date of this contract— 
had been sold to make way for a newer 
one. 

This assistant, whose reputation was 
notorious throughout Navy procurement, 
was finally disposed of by Mr. BeLieu 
last year after two occurrences. First, 
I mentioned in a House speech the 
rather incredible file on this assistant 
that was held by the Office of Naval In- 
telligence—a file which Mr. BeLieu had 
to know about when he chose his aid. 
Second, a Navy investigation raised a 
number of serious questions about this 
individual. Those were questions, I am 
told, that included whether or not cer- 
tain representatives of industry were 
contributing to the aid’s apartment rent, 
whether they had contributed house- 
hold items—in addition to refriger- 
ators—such as an expensive silver serv- 
ice, and whether they had contributed 
jewelry and other wearing apparel worth 
thousands of dollars. 

Rather than resolving these questions 
head on, it was decided by Mr. BeLieu 
to simply eliminate the position of this 
assistant, forcing a retirement. To 
cushion the blow, however, it was ar- 
ranged for the aid to get another Fed- 
eral post—of all places, as a procure- 
ment aid with the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, assigned to the Pentagon. 

Through several inquiries, I was able 
to get that appointment canceled, and 
the former aid is now in private business. 

This, then, is the caliber of assistant 
which Mr, BeLieu permitted on his staff. 
And it is not surprising, therefore, that 
contracts such as this one with Admiral 
Corp. crop up regularly. 

Mr. Speaker, I suggest that the rela- 
tions between Navy officials and defense 
contractors that I have detailed here are 
clearly improper and may have been the 
reason for the bogus justification signed 
by Assistant Secretary BeLieu, au- 
thorizing this sole source contract. 

Cases such as this, Mr. Speaker, are 
the reason why I suggest that it is ap- 
propriate to at least give some thought, 
for future action, to imposing punitive 
pay cuts on “blundering” Federal pro- 
curement employees while we are talking 
about pay increases for Federal work- 
ers—most of whom, happily, are honest 
and hardworking. 

Mr. McNamara, himself, realizing the 
importance of this personnel problem 
announced last December that hence- 
forth, procurement personnel would be 
promoted or demoted, commended or 
fired, on the basis of the quality of their 
work. But despite these fine words, the 
“blunders” continue unabated. And I 
have yet to hear of one instance in 
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which punitive action was taken. I 
would be happy to have Mr. McNamara 
advise me—confidentially or publicly— 
of any instance where such action was 
taken. But I doubt that any list will be 
forthcoming. I believe, instead, that if 
a deterrent fear is going to be put into 
procurement employees, as an incentive 
to do their jobs properly, it is going to 
have to be the Congress that does it, in 
some fashion. 

I also believe that cases such as the 
one I have detailed today—along with 
the numerous cases I continue to disclose 
every week and month—are the reason 
why we need to set up a special, blue- 
ribbon joint congressional committee to 
act as a watchdog over all negotiated— 
not fully competitive—defense contracts. 
For such contracts take up 85 percent 
of every dollar spent in our staggeringly 
large defense procurement budget. 

I have pending legislation to create 
such a committee, through H.R. 4409. I 
hope that when this bill comes up for a 
hearing and a vote, you will examine it 
closely and give it your active support. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time to put a halt to 
the stupidity and cupidity that too often 
can be uncovered in our defense pro- 
curement program. 


HOW TO MEASURE THE DISTRIBU- 
TION OF THE FRUITS OF ECO- 
NOMIC PROGRESS 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, a number 
of different yardsticks have been devel- 
oped to measure the economic progress 
of a society and to compare it to the 
progress of other nations. The gross na- 
tional product—which measures an 
economy’s total output of goods and serv- 
ices—is perhaps the best known of these 
yardsticks. 

One of the many limitations of the 
GNP computation is that it does not tell 
us very much about the distribution of 
an economy’s output. The significance 
of such information is obvious if we wish 
to determine how successfully a society 
is distributing the fruits of progress 
among its people. 

A recent report on the Alliance for 
Progress prepared for the publisher of 
Time magazine by John Scott and en- 
titled, “How Much Progress,” throws 
some interesting light on the compara- 
tive success of several nations, including 
the United States, in distributing its out- 
put among its people and how it might 
be measured. In his study, Mr. Scott 
quotes from a report prepared for the 
U.N. Economic Commission for Latin 
America, showing that the upper 5 per- 
cent of the population of Latin America 
consumes 30 percent of the area’s total 
consumption. The lower 50 percent of 
the population consumes only 20 percent. 

This ratio of 15 to 1 in per capita con- 
sumption in Latin America contrasts 
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sharply with the current consumption 
ratio between the upper 5 percent and 
the lower 50 percent of the U.S. popula- 
tion, which is about 5 to 1. Mr. Scott 
also points out that in the Soviet Union 
the ratio is considerably closer to that 
existing in Latin America, or about 10 
tol. 

I think that this information is highly 
important and should be noted by the 
critics of our economic system. It 
points up the success of our free market 
system in distributing the output of our 
economy widely among our people as 
compared to the heavy concentration of 
consumption among the upper income 
groups in those countries characterized 
by a much greater degree of state inter- 
vention and economic control. 

I think this technique for measuring 
the spread of wealth in a society is a very 
useful tool. Perhaps those dealing in the 
science of economic statistics can sug- 
gest other techniques which can be em- 
ployed to get at this important element 
needed in evaluating economic progress. 


ADDITIONAL DISTRICT JUDGES FOR 
CALIFORNIA 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Boz WILson] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
am today introducing a bill to create 
four judicial districts for the State of 
California, and provide for four addi- 
tional district judges for the State. 
The legislation would correct the pres- 
ent anomalous situation which finds 
California, the second State in popula- 
tion, with only two judicial districts, one 
less than are provided for Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Tennessee, Illinois, North Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma, and Pennsylvania. 

Needless to say, California’s predica- 
ment stems from the fact that bound- 
aries of her judicial districts were set 
many years ago when fewer Americans 
had recognized the advantages of a resi- 
dence there. Another factor leading to 
increased litigation and the resulting 
need for additional judicial districts, is 
the increase in number and activity of 
Federal establishments in the State of 
California. 

I would particularly note that the bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, would set up a southern 
district, comprised of San Diego and Im- 
perial Counties, and provide for a U.S. 
district court to be held in San Diego. 
These provisions are badly needed now. 
Estimates are that San Diego alone has 
grown in population by more than 134,- 
000 persons since the 1960 census, Fed- 
eral activities, incorporated into the pro- 
posed southern judicial district, have 
likewise grown. The district would en- 
compass the 25th Custom Collection Dis- 
trict which is the largest narcotic and 
border egress and ingress district in the 
United States. There are also the in- 
ternational port of San Diego and the 
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Military and Defense Establishments 
which generate increasing litigation. 

Today, San Diego handles almost as 
much Federal criminal court business as 
Los Angeles, even discounting the rou- 
tine immigration cases which stem from 
the international boundary with Mexico. 

Establishment of the additional south- 
ern judicial district would eliminate the 
Federal per diem travel, telephone, du- 
Plicate filing and other administrative 
costs that are necessary today because 
the district offices are in Los Angeles, 100 
miles away. Private litigants and their 
counsel also would be spared the costs 
of travel. The San Diego County Bar 
Association has estimated that the sav- 
ings to the Federal Government would 
more than compensate for the estimated 
$46,750 annual cost of implementing 
this legislation. 

It is, of course, impossible to estimate 
the variety of penalties which our cit- 
izens suffer for lack of adequate judi- 
cial services. Justice is slow because of 
the heavy workload of existing courts 
and their personnel. Because criminal 
cases take precedence over civil, it is 
frequently 2 years before a civil case 


‘comes to trial in San Diego. During 


that period, witnesses move and litigants 
undergo heavy expense. 

For these reasons I am convinced of 
the need for speedier justice and the 
maintenance of orderly processes of law 
which this legislation would provide. I 
would add that the fight for this legis- 
lation was begun 11 years ago, and 
the need for it is even greater today. 
In addition to myself, Congressman 
James B. UTT has worked diligently for 
the success of this legislation. 

Special commendation is due Sher- 
wood Roberts and the San Diego Bar 
Association for their long and dedicated 
interest and to Representative Par 
Mrnor Martin, whose position on the 
Judiciary Committee has greatly im- 
proved the chances of passage this year. 

The text of the bill follows: 

H.R. 9567 
A bill to create four judicial districts for the 

State of California, to provide for the ap- 

pointment of four additional district 

judges for the State of California, and for 
other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 84 of title 28, United States Code, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“§ 84. California 

“California is divided into four judicial 
districts to be known as the Northern, East- 
ern, Central, and Southern Districts of Cali- 
fornia. 

“NORTHERN DISTRICT 

“(a) The Northern District comprises three 
divisions, 

“(1) The Northern Division comprises the 
counties of Del Norte, Humboldt, Lake, 
Marin, Mendocino, Napa, San Francisco, 
San Mateo, and Sonoma. 

“Court for the Northern Division shall be 
held at San Francisco and Eureka. 

“(2) The Eastern Division comprises the 
counties of Alameda and Contra Costa. 

“Court for the Eastern Division shall be 
held at Oakland. 

(3) The Southern Division comprises the 
counties of Monterey, San Benito, Santa 
Clara, and Santa Cruz. 
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“Court for the Southern Division shall be 
held at San Jose. 


“EASTERN DISTRICT 


“(b) The Eastern District comprises three 
divisions. 

“(1) The Northern Division comprises the 
counties of Lassen, Modoc, Plumas, Shasta, 
Siskiyou, Tehama, and Trinity. 

“Court for the Northern Division shall be 
held at Redding. 

“(2) The Central Division comprises the 
counties of Apline, Amador, Butte, Cala- 
veras, Colusa, El Dorado, Glenn, Inyo, Mono, 
Nevada, Placer, Sacramento, San Joaquin, 
Sierra, Solano, Stanislaus, Sutter, Tuolumne, 
all of Yosemite National Park, Yolo, and 
Yuba. 

“Court for the Central Division shall be 
held at Sacramento. 

“(3) The Southern Division comprises the 
counties of Fresno, Kern, Kings, Madera ex- 
cept Yosemite National Park, Mariposa ex- 
cept Yosemite National Park, Merced, and 
Tulare. 

“Court for the Southern Division shall be 
held at Fresno. 


“CENTRAL DISTRICT 


“(c) The Central District comprises the 
counties of Los Angeles, Orange, Riverside, 
San Bernardino, San Luis Obispo, Santa 
Barbara, and Ventura. 

“Court for the Central District shall be 
held at Los Angeles. 


“SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


“(d) The Southern District comprises the 
counties of Imperial and San Diego. 

“Court for the Southern District shall be 
held at San Diego.” 

Sec. 2. (a) The two district judges for the 
Northern District of California holding of- 
fice on the day before the effective date of 
this section and whose official station is 
Sacramento shall, on and after such effective 
date, be the district judges for the Eastern 
District of California whose official station 
shall be Sacramento. All other district 
judges for the Northern District of Cali- 
fornia holding office on the day before the 
effective date of this section shall, on and 
after such effective date, be the district 
judges for the Northern District of Cali- 
fornia, 

(b) The district judge for the Southern 
District of California, residing in the North- 
ern Division thereof and holding office on 
the day before the effective date of this 
section, shall, on and after such effective 
date, be the district judge for the Eastern 
District of California whose official station 
shall be Fresno. The two district judges 
for the Southern District of California hold- 
ing office on the day before the effective date 
of this section and whose official station is 
San Diego shall, on and after such effective 
date, be the district judges for the Southern 
District of California, as established by sub- 
section (d) of the first section of this Act. 
All other district judges for the South- 
ern District of California holding office on 
the day before the effective date of this sec- 
tion shall, on and after such effective date, 
be the district judges for the Central Dis- 
trict of California. 

Sec. 3. The President shall appoint, by 
and with the sdvice and consent of the 
Senate, two additional district judges for 
the Northern District of California, and two 
additional district judges for the Central 
District of California. 

Src. 4. Not less than one judge of the 
Northern District of California shall have 
his station at San Jose, and not less than 
one judge in that district shall have his 
station at Oakland. 

Sec. 5. In order that the table contained 
in section 133 of title 28, United States Code, 
will reflect the changes made by this Act in 
the number of judicial districts and dis- 
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trict judgeships for the State of California, 
such table is amended to read as follows: 


“Districts Judges 
* * „ * . . * 
California 
c Se = 9 
a NE A ENE RE LS A E IEE 3 
OsnGral E SE E A eee 12 
r Sa 2 
* = J » * . ** 


Sec. 6. The first section and section 2 of 
this Act shall take effect on the sixtieth day 
after the date of enactment of this Act. The 
other provisions of this Act shall take effect 
on such date of enactment. 


ILL-TIMED AND ILL-COUPLED 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. TAFT] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, the Federal 
Employees Salary Act of 1963 as pro- 
posed to this House is ill-timed and ill- 
coupled. 

The principle of comparability is 
sound as applied to postal employees and 
classified civil service employees. I 
would support these sections of the bill 
if they stood alone. Even so, the pres- 
ent operating deficit of $10 billion make 
such increases questionable unless we 
are willing to enact overall savings in at 
least the amount of the total resulting 
annual salary increases. But combined, 
as these provisions are, with high per- 
centage increases for Members of Con- 
gress, the executive branch, and the 
judiciary, I cannot support the bill. 
While some of these higher offices may 
be poorly paid, there seems to be no ex- 
cuse for such large percentage increases 
at a time when we are continuing to op- 
erate in the red and are cutting taxes 
out of borrowed funds. It is also doubt- 
ful that there is any dearth of appli- 
cants for high office in any branch of 
Government. To the contrary, the size 
of certain salaries proposed might tend 
to make the primary objective of some 
officeseekers a monetary one. Appar- 
ently, the war on poverty is to be 
attacked most fiercely for those above 
the $20,000 level. 

The Member from Nebraska [Mr. CUN- 
NINGHAM], has offered- an amendment 
which would correct some of the serious 
objections I have made to the bill by 
striking the legislative salary provision. 
I join in support of the gentleman’s 
amendment. 

Another point, not unconnected with 
the amendment and the issues I have 
discussed, is the willingness or refusal of 
the Members of this House to stand for 
a rollcall vote on this measure. The fail- 
ure to have such a recorded vote will 
rightly. be looked upon by the Nation as 
cowardly and irresponsible and will be 
a severe blow to the public confidence in 
Congress as an institution, a confidence 
that according to some public opinion 
samplings recently, is at an alltime low. 
It will also lead the Nation further in an 
attitude already too prevalent, that pub- 
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lic servants, like too many other Amer- 
icans, are primarily concerned with their 
own financial reward and little with the 
general well-being of the country. 


ATLANTIC CONVENTION NEEDED 
WITH IKE A DELEGATE 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. ELLSWORTH] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, none 
of our colleagues speaks with more cour- 
age and imagination than the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY]. PAUL 
FINDLEY has most recently shown both 
courage and imagination, and political 
leadership of the highest order, in his 
call for an Atlantic Convention, with 
Gen. Dwight Eisenhower in the U.S. 
Delegation, to consider the formation of 
a Union of the Free. 

I include Paul. Frnpiey’s statement, 
taken from the March 1964 issue of 
Freedom and Union, at this point in my 
remarks, and commend it to my col- 
leagues in the Congress and to the whole 
leadership of our beloved Nation. 


ATLANTIC CONVENTION NEEDED WITH IKE A 
DELEGATE 


(By Paul. FINDLEY, Republican Congressman, 
20th District, Illinois) 


The same somber tones appropriate in 
1787 are required today to paint a picture 
of the mood and misery that beset the com- 
munity of freedom. 

The community—consisting of 15 free na- 
tions—is linked only by the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. It has been accurately 
described as the most hopeful agency we 
have for peace and freedom. But, at best, 
NATO is but a hopeful beginning. It is far 
weaker than the Articles of Confederation 
which were found to be totally inadequate 
in the 18th century. 

If a system was found too flimsy for the 
horse-and-buggy days, can we safely settle 
for one still more flimsy for the rocket age? 

NATO is an alliance and nothing more. As 
such, it carries in it the same seeds for self- 
destruction typical of all alliances. In his 
farewell address, George Washington warned, 
in a much-misrepresented passage, against 
the frailties of all alliances. He said: 

“To the efficacy and permanency of your 
union a government for the whole is indis- 
pensable. No alliances, however strict, be- 
tween the parts can be an adequate substi- 
tute. They must inevitably experience the 
infractions and interruptions which all al- 
liances in all times have experienced. Sen- 
sible of this momentous truth, you have im- 
proved upon your first essay by the adoption 
of a constitution of government better cal- 
culated than your former for an intimate 
union and for the efficacious management of 
your common concerns.” 

In short, Washington said that an alliance 
cannot be an adequate substitute for a gov- 
ernment. In words so clear they cannot be 
misunderstood, he said that alliances “must 
inevitably experience the infractions and in- 
terruptions which all alliances in all time 
have experienced.” 

Without exception, alliances have failed to 
stand the test for time. They are unworthy 
of confidence. They are fundamentally 
doomed to failure. The NATO alliance has 
experienced an abundance of the “infractions 
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and interruptions” which Washington fore- 
told. To cite a few: 

Cyprus. 

French recognition of Communist China. 

British sale of buses to Cuba. 

Canadian sale of wheat to Red China. 

French blackball of British entry in the 
Common Market. 

U.S. cancellation of Skybolt. 

Test ban treaty of Moscow, essentially a 
bilateral deal between United States and 
Russia. 

Withdrawal of missiles from Turkey and 
Italy. 

U.S. insistence on keeping keys to all 
NATO nuclear weapons. 

Stalemate over the multilateral naval 
forces proposed. 

Broad U.S. tendency toward a detente with 
Russia, which tends to weaken the thin 
thread of alliance. 

Our nuclear policies now place more trust 
in our enemies than in our friends. We have 
never been at war with France at any time 
since this Republic was founded. And yet, 
our nuclear policies deny France and other 
NATO nations the nuclear weapons we 
know—and they know—the enemy possesses. 

We complain when the British sell buses to 
Cuban Communists, but see nothing wrong 
in selling wheat to Russia, the heartland of 
the Communist movement. 

We fight a chicken war and now perhaps 
a beef war with our friends, and hand the 
enemy super-duper bargains in wheat better 
prices than we offer to our friends. 

These events—the inevitable infractions 
and interruptions of which Washington 
spoke—have caused a steady deterioration of 
NATO. 

When we review our weak followthrough 
after the Cuban confrontation, the with- 
drawal of missiles from our NATO allies 
(Turkey and Italy), our shameful silence 
over the murder of U.S. airmen over East 
Germany—who can blame our 
allies for wondering if, in a showdown, we 
would really use nuclear weapons to defend 
their homes. Who can blame them for seek- 
ing, in their own way, to appease the Com- 
munists? 

Not long ago, I heard one of our top mili- 
tary leaders bitterly exclaim, “We have a 
minimal deterrent, no-win policy.” 

Present policies are heading us to ulti- 
mate isolation in which liberty will sure- 
ly perish from within, if not from aggres- 
sive forces across our borders. Surrounded 
by a sea of communism, we would likely 
resort to police-state methods at home in 
order to meet the police state menace abroad. 

It’s high time America’s greatest inven- 
tlon—the Federal union system—is put to 
work anew. Freedom-loving people of the 
world are needlessly divided and weakened 
in ‘their quest of peace, liberty and ma- 
terial p d in their crucial effort 
to meet the latest and most ominous of 

forces, international communism. 

The barricades which keep these free 
peoples from uniting today are formidable 
but certainly no more so than those which 
separated the original 13 States in 1787. 

How can it be done? Where do we start, 
and when? 

Almost precisely 25 years ago—February 9, 
1939, to be exact—a book called “Union Now” 
made its appearance. Written by a New 
York Times correspondent, Clarence K. 
Streit, who had witnessed the decay of the 
League of Nations, it proposed that the Fed- 
eral union system which has served the 
people of the United States so brilliantly, be 
used to join them in a new broader union 
with other peoples of similar heritage and 
aspirations. 

The peoples to be so united were to be 
those who had demonstrated a capacity for 
self-government and a devotion to individual 
liberty, principally the British Common- 
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wealth of nations, France, the Low Coun- 
tries and the Scandinavian countries. 

Had this union been created in 1939, very 
clearly the blood bath of World War II would 
have been avoided. The conquests of Hitler 
and Mussolini would have ground to a halt. 
The massive economic, military and moral 
power brought together in this new Federal 
union would have undoubtedly ushered in 
a century, perhaps a millenium, of peace and 
progress. Micah's dream would have become 
a reality, as most of the swords and spears 
could safely have been converted to plows 
and pruning hooks. 

But the book stayed too much on the 
library shelf, and the union was not created. 
By many, it was considered to be visionary, 
unrealistic, one-worldish, and by some, 
downright subversive. 

Times have changed. It is now a respect- 
able proposal, given serious consideration 
in many high circles. Serious thought along 
this very line is now being given by these 
leading Republican contenders to the Presi- 
dency—Rockefeller, Goldwater, and Nixon. 

The people of the United States, and their 
leaders, are graduating from the grammar 
school level in the politics of freedom. 

We have suffered through the agony of a 
second worldwide conflict, and many learned 
from it that we cannot wisely retreat into 
a fortress-America concept. We have also 
outlived the illusion that a useful meeting 
place of the nations, called the United Na- 
tions, can be transformed through wishful 
thinking into a peacekeeping freedom- 
advancing organization. 

We have also outlived the panic which 
first accompanied realization of the awe- 
some destructive power of the atom. At first, 
many were impelled to clamor for any kind 
of accommodation with the enemy to avoid 
a world holocaust. Now, sober afterthought 
reminds one of Patrick Henry’s question, “Is 
life so dear, or peace so sweet as to be pur- 
chased at the price of chains and slavery?” 

Death by nuclear weapons is no more final 
than death by the crossbow. Our defense 
must continue to be the preservation of 
the spirit of liberty, no matter what the 
odds and hazards. Abraham Lincoln's defi- 
nition of defense is just as useful, just as 
searching and just as appropriate today as 
a century ago. He said, Our defense is the 
preservation of that spirit which prizes lib- 
erty as the heritage of all men, in all lands 
everywhere. Destroy that spirit, and you 
have planted the seeds of despotism around 
our doors.” 

NATO in its present form is doomed to 
failure. Our NATO defense force hangs by 
the tiny thread of national expediency. 
Unanimity is required before anything can 
be done. In the flashing instant of a nuclear 
showdown, unanimity may come too late or 
not at all. No one can foretell the decision 
of any member of NATO—not even our 
own—until the moment of crisis arrives. 

We must build the house of freedom on 
rock, the solid rock of Federal union to 
which Washington referred. It is as Amer- 
ican as apple pie, and everyday America 
bespeaks its success. 

I propose that the President of the United 
States assemble a blue-ribbon panel of citi- 
zens and invite the leaders of other NATO 
nations to do the same. Then let these best 
minds of the free world sit down together, 
just as our forefathers met in Philadelphia 
in 1787. Let them fashion and propose for 
ratification a new standard to which the 
wise and honest can repair. 

The U.S. delegation most certainly should 
include Dwight D. Eisenhower, the organizer 
and first commander of NATO, for 8 years 
President of the United States, better re- 
spected throughout the entire world than 
any other living person, more knowledgeable 
in the art of free-world diplomacy. First 
in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts 
of his countrymen of the broad free-world 
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community, General Eisenhower could be- 
come the George Washington of the 20th 
century. 

Perhaps, as George Washington himself 
wrongly predicted of the 1787 Convention, no 
plan proposed by this convention of 1964 
would be adopted. But is there any better 
hope, a more expectant course to follow? 
Perhaps, in the gloom and doom of today's 
problems, we can indeed match the ac- 
complishments of the inventors of the 
American Republic in 1787. It’s worth a 
first-class effort by first-class minds, be- 
aoe at stake is a first-class ideal: Free- 
om. 

All that is needed is the application of 
the time - tested system of Federal union to 
the urgent task of uniting the world’s free 
nations. What better place than Independ- 
ence Hall itself in Philadelphia? 

In the words of John Fiske, historian of 
the U.S. constitutional period, In some fu- 
ture still grander convention we trust the 
same thing will be done between States that 
have been wholly sovereign, whereby peace 
may gain and violence be diminished over 
other lands than this which has set the ex- 
ample.” 


FINDLEY REPRESENTS COUNTIES LINCOLN Dip 


By remarkable coincidence, almost to a day 
25 years after the author of “Union Now” 
first made its Atlantic federation proposal 
public in a lecture on February 9, 1939, Con- 
gressman PAUL FINDLEY proposed in a release 
February 11 that President Johnson name a 
blue-ribbon panel, including General Eisen- 
hower, to work out a plan to transform NATO 
into a Federal union. 

The Congressman—who was 18 when the 
author, then 43, spoke in 1939—is himself 
43 now. The author, after giving his lecture 
at Swarthmore College, did later that night 
a nationwide CBS broadcast from Philadel- 
phia. Earlier that day he had made a 
pilgrimage to Independence Hall, where the 
first Federal Union Constitution, which went 
into operation 175 years ago this March, 
was drafted in 1787. 

Congressman FINDLEY was born in the re- 
gion where Lincoln rose to saye this Union. 
At 40 he began representing in Congress, 
Sangamon and other Illinois counties that 
Lincoln represented there when 40, Mr. 
FINDLEY was to have lectured in the “Great 
Decisions Series” on February 11, in Bloom- 
ington (whose daily Pantagraph is owned by 
Adlai Stevenson). In Bloomington the Re- 
publican Party in Illinois held its first con- 
vention, May 29, 1856. On that occasion 
Lincoln made the famous speech which 
Herndon called his greatest. It is known as 
the “Lost Speech” because the stenographic 
reporters were so carried away that they 
forgot their work. (Luckily, a young lawyer, 
H. O. Whitney, did take notes; his version, 
published 40 years later, is the only fairly 
full record of it known.) 

Congressman FINDLEY at the last minute 
had to stay in Washington to vote on the 
civil rights bill—too late either to give the 
lecture February 11 or cancel the release, re- 
ports of which appeared in the press the 
next day. The lecture was deferred to March 
9. In it he first describes federalism as 
“America’s greatest invention” in much the 
same terms as in his speech which we pub- 
lished under that title in December 1962 
(reprint available). The concluding half of 
his Bloomington lecture is presented here. 


SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND 
STATE NEVER MEANT THE DI- 
VORCE OF GOVERNMENT FROM 
RELIGION 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Cramer] may extend 
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his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to insert in the RECORD an address 
by the most Reverend John J. Russell, 
bishop of Richmond, who addressed the 
sermon at the Red Mass in Washington, 
D.C., on January 26, 1964, at which time 
he made a most significant contribution 
to the discussion of church-state rela- 
tions. 

I commend this address to all Mem- 
bers of the Congress for its insight and 
its tremendous value in view of the de- 
cisions that Congress should be making 
in the near future relating to religious 
matters and, in particular, the consti- 
tutional amendment, one of which I pro- 
posed in House Joint Resolution 697, 
along with Congressman BECKER’s House 
Joint Resolution 693, subject to being 
discharged by discharge petition No. 3 
relating to Bible reading and prayers in 
schools, as well as recognition of God in 
our everyday lives. 

Bishop Russell makes numerous valu- 
able comments, such as the following: 

Thank God, our Constitution forbids the 
state setting up or favoring any particular 
form of religion. But that separation of 
church and state, which we all cherish in 
our country, never meant the divorce of gov- 
ernment from religion or the separation of 
law from morality. 


The bishop also suggests in America 
we do three things: 

First. Consider the dangers which may 
follow the present tendency to follow 
the more extreme implications of prin- 
ciples which separate law from morality. 

Second. Affirm the truth that the laws 
of men are to be regarded as extensions 
of the law of God, designed to remind 
men of their subjection to God and their 
responsibility to Him for their actions. 

Third. Support our Government in up- 
holding religious values since religion is 
the ultimate and effective source of all 
moral convictions. 

These excerpts, I think, indicate the 
importance and significance of this ad- 
dress and I commend it to the Members 
of the House: 

SERMON AT THE RED Mass, WASHINGTON, JAN- 

UARY 26, 1964, BY THE MOST REVEREND JOHN 

J. RUSSELL 

There stands beside the Palace of Justice 
in the heart of old Paris a glowing gem of 
medieval architecture called La Sainte Cha- 
pelle. It was built in the 13th century by 
Louis IX, saint and lawmaker, and for many 
years served as the private chapel of the 
Kings of France. Now it is only a national 
monument used for only one religious service, 
the annual Red Mass—the Mass of the Holy 
Spirit—celebrated at the reopening of the 
courts for the benefit of judges and lawyers 
that they may exercise prudence and equity 
in their official capacities. 

Following that venerable custom here 
today in this beautiful cathedral, we gather 
with distinguished members of the bench 
and bar to beg divine blessing upon them 
and their labors in their important avocation. 

With that holy intent and purpose, it 
seems fitting that on this occasion we search 
the Scriptures for an incident and an ex- 
ample which may be enlightening, encourag- 
ing, and inspiring for the members of the 
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legal profession, for Government officials, and 
for us all. 

In the 10th chapter of his Holy Gospel, St. 
Luke tells us about a lawyer—a lawyer who 
asked the most important and fundamental 
question that one can ask. St. Luke says: 
“It happened once that a lawyer rose up; 
Master, he said, what must I do to gain 
eternal life?” Jesus asked him, “What is it 
that is written in the law? What is thy 
reading of it?” And he answered, “Thou 
shalt love the Lord with all thy heart, and 
thy whole soul and thy whole strength and 
thy whole mind, and thy neighbor as thy- 
self.“ ’ 

“Thou hast answered right,“ He told him; 
“do this and thou shalt find life.” 

That is the answer, the divine plan, pat- 
tern, and command for every man who hopes 
for eternal life and happiness. To cling with 
all one's being to God and to all that is of 
God, to love God and neighbor is to begin 
to enjoy heaven here below and conse- 
quently to make it certain hereafter. He who 
has charity is just, and he who is just will 
be saved. 

That law, delivered to Moses and confirmed 
by Christ, must be observed by every man 
who hopes to obtain the approbation of the 
Eternal Judge. 

It is the same law for every man, but in 
each individual case it is largely conditioned 
by the duties of one’s state in life. 

The duties involved and inherent, spe- 
cifically in the legal profession, have been 
described and summed up by a member of 
the profession, Vice Dean Theodore Husted, 
Jr., of the Pennsylvania Law School, in these 
words: “Members of our profession are 
largely responsible for our political and con- 
stitutional heritage based upon the exist- 
ence of a rational order of truth and justice 
which man did not create but which he 
could discover. From this tradition, the 
Founding Fathers drew the concepts of free- 
dom under law, of justice, of human equal- 
ity, of representation and of consent.” 

The legal profession can be justly proud 
of this contribution, but pride in this genesis 
does not excuse us from the obligation of 
stewardship. If our profession sired our 
constitutional system, we have all the more 
obligation to see to it that it works—that 
our Nation does not lose sight of those self- 
evident principles upon which it was 
founded, In carrying out our obligations 
of client loyalty, we must not ignore the 
fact that there is a law beyond the letter of 
a statute, beyond the doct-ine of stare de- 
cisis, to which we and they are subject. If 
our loyalty to our clients and our pride in 
our technical skills causes us to lose sight of 
justice, of social responsibility, we breed con- 
tempt for law. We ask the public to show 
respect for law and lawyers while we de- 
preciate our currency and peddle a shoddy 
merchandise under the label of law. 

According to Dr. John Wu, distinguished 
professor of law at Seton Hall University, 
“It is no exaggeration to say that Anglo- 
American jurisprudence—the common law 
of England before the 19th century and the 
common law of America since the 18th cen- 
tury—is permeated with the spirit of Chris- 
tianity to a greater degree than any other 
system of law except canon law, You will 
find dark spots here and there, but when 
the common law is at its best, you feel that 
Christ Himself would have smiled upon its 
judgments.” 

Today we might ask in all humility and 
sincerity, would Christ today smile upon all 
the judgments of our courts and give His 
blessing to the innumerable statutes on the 
lawbooks? Do they delineate and under- 
score the relationship of our inherited legal 
principles and the Christian precepts of ſus- 
tice and human worth? And what is more, 
can we believe that Christ smiles upon the 
moral standards which determine the con- 
duet of many of our citizens? 
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Traditionally the legal profession by main- 
taining high standards of personal integrity 
and Christian morality has generally been a 
shining example to our citizenry, From the 
very beginning of our Republic, the history 
of jurisprudence in our country reflects the 
influence of religious principles. Those who 
framed our laws acknowledged the existence 
of a moral law and that the morality of our 
people derives from their religious belief. 

Thomas Jefferson once wrote: “Can the 
liberties of a nation be thought secure when 
we have removed their only firm basis, a 
conviction in the minds of the people that 
their liberties are the gift of God?” 

And our first President said in his famous 
inaugural address: “Of all the dispositions 
and habits which lead to political pros- 
perity, religion and morality are indispen- 
sable supports. Reason and experience both 
forbid us to expect that national morality 
can prevail in exclusion of religious princi- 
ple. It is substantially true that virtue or 
morality is a necessary spring of popular 
government. The role indeed extends with 
more or less force to every species of free 
government. Who that is a sincere friend 
to it, can look with indifference upon at- 
tempts to shake the foundation of the 
fabric?” 

From the days of our Founding Fathers 
in all our legal institutions our law has been 
committed to fostering religion as the source 
and fountainhead of public morality. In- 
numerable preambles to constitutions and 
statutes state that public morality, without 
which the State cannot long survive, derives 
and depends on the religious faith of the 
citizenry, 

There is here no question of union of 
church and state. Thank God, our consti- 
tution forbids the state setting up or favor- 
ing any particular form of religion. But 
that separation of church and state, which 
we all cherish in our country, never meant 
the divorce of government from religion or 
the separation of law from morality. 

American civil law always assumed even 
if not explicitly that its demands would be 
complied with not so much because of 
penalties and punishments as because the 
majority of the citizens have always be- 
lieved in those divine moral precepts planted 
in our hearts by the Eternal Judge. 

But now in our day there has emerged 
a new philosophy of conduct which ignores 
this tradition of fostering religious values, 
There is today in America a widespread be- 
lief at the bench and the bar as well as in 
the Nation at large that the Government 
should be neutral concerning religion or 
nonreligion—should be neutral and indif- 
ferent to the presence or absence of faith 
in the hearts of our people, 

As scholars and observers of the contem- 
porary scene have noted, our society stands 
today in confrontation with a fragmenta- 
tion, an erosion or even a denial of those 
firmly held moral principles derived from re- 
ligious faith, confirmed by the light of nat- 
ural reason and placed by our God-fearing 
forefathers in those imperishable legal doc- 
uments by the light of whose wisdom we 
have lived in peace and prospered. 

It seems that it has now become a question 
whether the law should lead or follow public 
morality—a question, too, whether the mo- 
rality of our forefathers even though origi- 
nally it was made a part of our civil law, 
is now outmoded and should be superseded 
by some new morality based on the mores of 
the people, or what is worse, based on the 
least common denominator of those prin- 
ciples which can conveniently be insisted 
upon in our society. 

Let us hope that the progress of this purely 
pragmatic and opportunist philosophy will 
be checked and that there will prevail in 
our Nation those moral values taught by all 
religions as the common duties of children 
of the same Eternal Father. 
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May we do three things: (1) Consider the 
dangers which may follow the present tend- 
ency to follow the more extreme implica- 
tions of principles which separate law from 
morality. (2) Affirm the truth that the laws 
of men are to be regarded as extensions of 
the law of God, designed to remind men of 
their subjection to God and their responsi- 
bility to Him for their actions. (3) Support 
our Government in upholding religious 
values since religion is the ultimate and 
effective source of all moral convictions. 

As we gather this morning before this 
altar, let us be united in prayer that the 
Holy Spirit may enlighten our minds and 
warm the hearts of all of us with His wis- 
dom and His love that we may have the 
grace to observe the fundamental indispen- 
sable precept of love of God and love of 
neighbor affirmed by the Son of God to the 
lawyer who asked what he must do to gain 
eternal life. 

We pray Thee, O God of might, wisdom, 
and justice, through Whom authority is 
rightly administered, laws are enacted and 
judgment decreed, assist with Thy Holy 
Spirit of counsel and fortitude those who 
enact, interpret, and administer our laws 
and govern our Nation that they may en- 
courage due respect for virtue and religion 
and restrain vice and immorality. . In inter- 
preting and executing the dictates of jus- 
tice and right reason may their model be 
the Divine Judge to Whom in the end all 
of us must give an account. 

This year we commemorate the centenary 
of the death of Roger Brooke Taney, bril- 
liant Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 
It is related of him that one Saturday night, 
he stood in line in church with other peni- 
tents waiting his turn to go into the con- 
fessional. A priest seeing him invited him 
to move up to the door of the confessional, 
saying: “Mr. Chief Justice, it is not right 
that a man as busy as you are, should lose 
time here.” And the great man replied: 
“Not Chief Justice here, but a penitent be- 
fore the judgment seat of God.” 

My dear friends, if the lawyer, the law- 
maker, the judge, the juror, those who guard 
our political welfare, and all of us will be 
guided by this humble reflection of Judge 
Taney, our laws and their administration 
will be just and equitable and will be ob- 
served by our citizens as reflecting the will 
of God and His justice. 

Then each jurist, government official, 
legislator, and citizen can hope for final 
acquittal, approval and the reward of eternal 
life at the judgment seat of God. 


JOHN BIRCH SOCIETY 


Mr. HARDING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the top topics of conversation today in 
Idaho is the John Birch Society. I have 
opposed it on the basis of the informa- 
tion that I have gained from reading 
“The Politician,” the “Blue Book,” and 
articles from the Birch Society's 
monthly publication, American Opinion. 

However, supporters of the society in 
Idaho have tended to state that my 
opposition to the society is political. 
After all, I am a Democrat after the 
Philosophy of Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Harry S. Truman, John F. Kennedy, and 
Lyndon B. Johnson. It is we who are 
the targets of the society and so my op- 
position is of a defensive nature. 
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Mr. Speaker, this simply is not so. 
The John Birch Society, in spite of its 
lofty published goals of opposing com- 
munism, fighting socialism, and reducing 
governmental activities has also engaged 
in charging those with whom they dis- 
agree of being Communists, Communist 
dupes, or pinkos. 

These charges are not reserved for 
Democrats, President Dwight D. Ei- 
senhower, Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles, and Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court Earl Warren are among the more 
prominent Republicans who have also 
been accused of being Communists by 
the John Birch Society. 

Therefore, Gene Shumate, the out- 
spoken radio executive of radio station 
KRXK in Rexburg, Idaho, devoted a por- 
tion of his March 1 radio editorial to the 
John Birch Society. In order that in- 
terested people who want to know more 
about the society can receive the benefit 
of the study that Mr. Shumate has made, 
I include this portion of the KRXK edi- 
torial of March 1 at this point in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


Ordinarily, the subject of a KRXK edi- 
torial is based on what I think is the most 
important development of the week. But 
this week the subject has been suggested for 
me. The station has had several calls the 
past few days asking the editorial to explain 
some more about the John Birch Society. 
We try to be sensitive to public needs and 
tastes and so will do as suggested today. 

The calls were not critical, incidentally. 
They did not have political overtones; that 
is, wanting me to take a strong stand for or 
against the society because it has become 
involved in the Harding versus Benson un- 
pleasantness. These people honestly are 
confused. They want to know why the John 
Birch Society is good or why it is bad. 
Mostly, they want to know how it can be 
bad since it is for individual rights and 
against communism. 

The appearance of Reed Benson in Idaho 
Falls, Wednesday, has caused much of the 
confusion. Mr. Benson is the coordinator 
for Utah and southern Idaho for the John 
Birch Society and he made two speeches in 
Idaho Falls, both well attended and both 
well received. He is a persuasive speaker, I 
am told. And in eastern Idaho he has an- 
other plus going for him. Eastern Idaho is 
predominantly Latter-Day Saints in religious 
persuasion. Reed Benson becomes an image 
of his father, Ezra Taft Benson. And Ezra 
Taft Benson, an apostle of the Latter-Day 
Saints Church, is an image of church author- 
ity, an authority most Latter-Day Saints 
people accept as scripturally ordained. To 
try to set some of the confusion to rights, 
let me point out right now that the John 
Birch Society has nothing to do with the 
Latter-Day Saints Church, or any church. 
So you can dispel that image immediately. 

The John Birch Society is a political or- 
ganization. It was created in 1958 in In- 
dianapolis at an organizational meeting 
which consisted of 12 people; the leader Rob- 
ert Welch and 11 other men who were not 
identified in the literature I have read. That 
literature, incidentally, is primarily The 
Blue Book.” The Blue Book” is a compila- 
tion of lectures that Welch has made. It 
outlines the purposes and means of the or- 
ganization. 

I have read in other places that dues are 
$25.00 a year and the present membership 
goal is 1 million members. The goal has not 
been reached. If the purpose of a political 
organization is to elect politicians, the John 
Birch Society has done very poorly. In 
almost every case where a candidate has 
openly alined himself with the society he 
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has lost his election. That is true of State as 
well as National elections. 

The John Birch Society is a far right 
political organization. We tend to toss 
phrases around in our society so that we end 
up with labels and no definitions. Far left 
and far right are examples. To me, the 
far left is the socialistic philosophy that so- 
ciety is not capable of governing itself; 
therefore, it is necessary for the few en- 
lightened to govern for them and take care 
of them, almost the communistic platitude 
of “from each according to his ability, to 
each according to his need.” The far right is 
the law of the jungle philosophy, survival 
of the fittest, to each his own, I am not my 
brother’s keeper. 

The average Democrat and the average 
Republican is somewhere in the middle of 
those two philosophies of the far left and far 
right. 

To best understand the John Birch So- 
ciety, you should read “The Blue Book.” I 
think it covers the entire philosophy well. 
But I would suggest, too, that you read all 
of it, and not just part of it. For instance, 
if you were to read what Mr. Welch has to 
say about the dangers of communism, the 
dangers of total statism in this country, 
the danger of big government, and so forth, 
most of you would agree right down to the 
ground, and would start looking for a place 
to join and pay your $25. I agree with much 
of what he says. But I did not look for a 
place to join, because I read all the book, 
and when I got to the “meat” of the thing 
and discovered how Robert Welch plans to 
overcome today’s ills of government, I 
reached for a pencil to make notes on how 
to warn people I know against this insidious 
thing. 

In “The Blue Book,” Mr. Welch designates 
himself as the savior of the country. He 
said, “I know in my own mind, beyond all 
doubt or question, that without dynamic per- 
sonal leadership around which the split and 
frustrated and confused forces on our side 
can be rallied, rapidly and firmly, we do not 
have a chance of stopping the Communists 
before they have taken over our country, 
It is not that you would choose me, or that 
I would even choose me, against other pos- 
sibilities. It is simply that under the pres- 
sure of time and the exigencies of our need 
you have no other choice, and neither do I.” 

What does Robert Welch propose, then? 
That he becomes a political candidate? That 
he preach his views from the political stump? 
That he campaign for the Presidency of the 
United States? That after educating voters 
in his philosophy and capabilities, he would 
stand or fall by the will of the voters of a 
free community? 

You be the judge. In “The Blue Book” he 
says, As you look more and more carefully 
into the hopes that have been bred, and the 
disappointments that have followed, 
throughout the political performances of 
these 20 years, you come increasingly to real- 
ize the wisdom of the adage, ‘Put not your 
faith in politicians.’ We shall have to use 
politicians, support politicians, create politi- 
cians, and help the best ones we can find 
to get elected. I am thoroughly convinced, 
however, that we cannot count on politi- 
cians, political leadership, or even political 
action except as a part of something much 
deeper and broader, to save us.” 

These are the words of a potential Amer- 
ican dictator. That's why the John Birch 
Society worries me. 

I am going to quote some more from 
Welch, the authority of the John Birch So- 
ciety. Listen carefully. He speaks of the so- 
ciety as a monolithic body. Monolithic 
means “one stone” that supports all else. 
Welch, obviously, is the stone. In “The Blue 
Book” he says: 

“The John Birch Society is to be a mono- 
lithic body. A republican form of govern- 
ment or of organization has many attrac- 
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tions and advantages, under certain favor- 
able conditions. But under less happy cir- 
cumstances it lends itself too readily to in- 
filtration, distortion, and disruption. And 
democracy, of course, in government or orga- 
nization, as the Greeks and Romans both 
found out, and as I believe every man in 
this room clearly recognizes * * * democ- 
racy is merely a deceptive phrase, a weapon 
of demagoguery, and a perennial fraud. For 
withstanding the stresses and strains of in- 
ternal differences and external animosities, 
throughout changing political climates over 
long periods of time; for the building of 
morale and loyalty and a feeling of unified 
purpose and closely knit strength; for effec- 
tive functioning in periods of crisis and a 
permanence of high dedication throughout 
more peaceful decades; for these and many 
other reasons, the John Birch Society will 
operate under completely authoritative con- 
trol at all levels. 

“The fear of tyrannical oppression of indi- 
viduals, and other arguments against the 
authoritarian structure in the form of gov- 
ernments, have little bearing on the case of 
a voluntary association, where the author- 
itative power can be exercised and enforced 
only by persuasion. And what little validity 
they do have is outweighed by the advan- 
tages of firm and positive direction of the 
society’s energies. Especially for the near 
future, and for the fight against commu- 
nism, which is the first great task of the 
society. It is imperative that all the 
strength we can muster be subject to 
smoothly functioning direction from the 
top.” 

Dia you listen? The last line I quoted 
from Robert Welch was, “Especially for the 
near future, and for the fight against com- 
munism, which is the first great task of the 
society, it is imperative *” et cetera, 
et cetera. 

When I first read that, there flashed to 
my mind the slogan of the arrogant Nazis 
of Hitler in the thirties, “Today Germany. 
Tomorrow the world.” 

I have tried to be factual and unemotional 
about this subject. I can vouch for my 
facts. I can’t vouch for my emotions. I 
can't remain unemotional in the face of a 
threat to individual liberty, whether it come 
from the far left or the far right. 

The word “militant” is not misused in 
speaking of “militant far left” and “militant 


far right.” It has its base in the Latin 
word miles“ which means soldier.” Its 
connotation is force“ in direct contrast to 
“reason.” 

Good-afternoon, everyone. Thanks for 
listening. 


CONGRESSIONAL SALARY BILL 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. . Mr. Speaker, there 
have been many opinions expressed dur- 
ing the past 2 days on this legislation. 
There have been many difficult decisions 
made by those supporting and opposing 
the bill. As with so may bills which 
confront us, the issues were not black 
and white. I am sure that all Members 
examined this legislation carefully and 
for varying reasons cast their vote in 
support of or in opposition to the legis- 
lation. 

During the debate, there were many 
flashes of brilliance. Although I voted 
against final passage of the bill, to me 
one of the greatest stars of this debate 
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was the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
Upatt.] He exhibited great qualities 
of courage, leadership, oratory, and par- 
liamentary skill. Few Members of this 
body have come so far in so short a time. 
This debate marks him as one of the 
truly great Members of the House. 

I voted against this bill because of an 
honest conviction that the proposed 
raises in congressional salaries were 
poorly timed. Coming on the heels of a 
tax cut and at a time when we are try- 
ing to reduce Federal expenditures the 
congressional salary raise did not seem 
to me to be appropriate. It is patently 
true, however, that early action should 
be taken to provide a more realistic sys- 
tem of expense allowances for Mem- 
bers of Congress. In particular, with 
most Members making many official 
business trips to their districts, the trav- 
el allowance should more nearly equal 
the actual official expenditures. If the 
travel and other expense allowances 
were computed on a more realistic basis, 
the pressure for a salary increase would 
lessen. I believe it is high time that 
Members of Congress be placed on the 
same relative basis for charging their 
expenses as are representatives of any 
business firm. Although I respect the 
motives of every one of my colleagues, 
I personally do not believe that a salary 
raise can be justified to counterbalance 
the skimpy travel allowance and other 
expense allowances. 


CIVIL RIGHTS OR CIVIL WRONGS? 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. WAGGONNER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
am pleased to see that one of the largest 
newspapers in the United States, the 
Chicago Tribune, has joined the chorus 
of northern newspapers who are now ac- 
tively opposing the infamous civil rights 
bill. 


I will not chastise them for not hav- 
ing made known the truth about this 
bill a year or more ago when the true 
content of this bill began to take shape. 
If they had publicized the fact that this 
measure is 90 percent devoted to a mas- 
sive grab for Federal power and domina- 
tion over all Americans and 10 percent 
concerned with vaguely defined rights 
of a minority, then we might have had 
a few more votes in opposition to the bill 
when it was considered here in the House 
recently. 

I hope that what they have to say is 
not too late to impress some of the Mem- 
bers of the other body. 

I would like to insert here in the Rec- 
orp the Chicago Tribune's editorial titled 
“Civil Rights or Civil Wrongs,” and the 
article by Prof. Robert Bork, of Yale 
University, to which reference is made: 


[From the Chicago Tribune] 
CIVIL RIGHTS OR CIVIL WRONGS? 


Changing times? What do you mean? 
The only thing that has changed has been 
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the method man has used to destroy what he 
has built up. To destroy it under the mysti- 
cal Pied Piper illusion of civil rights is mere- 
ly finding a new way of accomplishing what 
man has been doing since history first re- 
corded his yearning to be free. We have 
stood as an exception to the trend, in my 
judgment, for one basic reason: The wise 
constitutional limitations on actions of gov- 
ernment. Now I am not so sure—Representa- 
tive JOHN M. ASHBROOK, Republican, of Ohio. 

The Tribune has given extended attention 
in its news columns set on its editorial page 
to the 11 titles of the civil rights bill which 
is now before the Senate after approval by 
the House. We did so in the belief that 
there was not one person out of 10,000 who 
had more than the faintest conception of the 
contents of the bill or the sweeping impli- 
cations and probable effects of this legisla- 
tion. 

At the conclusion of our factual presenta- 
tion and parallel editorial comment, we 
opened our pages Sunday to two professors 
of law, one from the University of Chicago, 
one from the Yale law faculty, presenting 
opposing opinions on the merits and con- 
stitutionality of the bill. 

Prof. Philip B. Kurrland spoke for the 
legislation. Prof. Robert Bork spoke against 
it. As the legal battle of the century, this 
turned out to be something less than the 
Clay-Liston brawl. It was as if both gladi- 
ators developed sore arms and failed to re- 
spond to the bell for the seventh round. 
We shall not, however, hold up their purses 
on that account. 

Mr. Bork proved a cautious constitution- 
alist. Mr. Kurland was the Clay of the en- 
gagement, shouting, “I'm the greatest,” and 
to the Tribune, “Eat your words.” He em- 
broidered the occasions by reiterating him- 
self of some curdled resentments of less 
standing against this newspaper. We think 
we'll survive. 

Among Mr. Kurland’s other aspersions was 
that the Tribune, both in its news stories and 
editorial comment, offered the arguments 
only of antagonists of the bill. Should he 
chance to read the debate in the House, to- 
gether with the majority and minority re- 
ports of the Judiciary Committee, he will 
discover that the majority coalition offered 
almost no arguments in support of the con- 
stitutionality of the various provisions. 

It had the votes and chose to avoid con- 
stitutional justification, perhaps for the rea- 
son that the bill was unloaded on the Judi- 
ciary Committee at the last minute by the 
Department of Justice and committee debate 
was limited to 1 minute for both the Demo- 
cratic majority and the Republican minority, 
the leaders of which were both committed to 
the bill, sight unseen. 

The constitutional arguments were thus 
confined to opponents of the bill when de- 
bate began. It is noteworthy that the two 
most effective speeches against the bill were 
made by northern Republicans—Representa- 
tive ASHBROOK, of Ohio, and Representative 
Wyman, of New Hampshire. The benighted 
southerners who opposed the bill signified 
that they at least knew the Constitution and 
the law. They argued intelligently, if un- 
availingly, and were gifted with a humor 
conspicuously absent from the ranks of 
righteousness, 

If we chose, we could throw a little consti- 
tutional law back at Mr. Kurland. He ig- 
nores the fact that an unreversed Supreme 
Court decision in 1883 held unconstitutional 
a public accommodations act strikingly sim- 
ilar to that in the present bill, except that 
it was based solely on the 14th amendment 
and did not also appeal to the commerce 
clause. This is the only section of the 1964 
bill which Mr. Kurland argued at length. 

Mr. Kurland cites law to his purpose. We 
could cite Supreme Court decisions on the 
other side, such as the Wilmington Parking 
Authority case of 1961, the Greenville case of 
1963, the Howard Johnson case of 1959, and 
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the “broken package doctrine.” But the ef- 
fort is hardly rewarding. We will concede 
Mr. Kurland one thing: Any constitutional 
question bearing the sacred tag of “civil 
rights” is most likely to find Chief Justice 
Warren and the “liberal” majority on the 
wrong side of the facts and the law. 

As we have said, the civil rights bill is a 
vast invasion and usurpation on the part of 
the Federal Government of the rights of 
business, individuals, unions, homeowners, 
and everyone else. It has been declared to 
be—we believe truthfully—90 percent con- 
cerned with the extension of Federal power 
and 10 percent with any rights which can 
be so described. It is a distortion of the 
public interest, requiring that 89.9 percent 
of the population accommodate itself to the 
convenience of the remaining 10.1 percent, 
especially as regards privacy, association, and 
choice. If these relinquishments were based 
on sound constitutional command, they 
might be accepted, if not welcomed, but we 
do not find it so. 

The legislation, further, rewards those 
who, by promoting lawbreaking and civil 
clamor, have occasioned much of the domes- 
tic vexation of the country. It is a payoff 
to a Martin Luther King who says that laws 
not to his satisfaction are to be broken. 
It is an appeasement of an ADAM CLAYTON 
PowWRLL who proclaims, We've got the white 
man on the run,” and advises Negro citizens 
to “think as a bloc, act as a bloc, and vote 
asa bloc.” When injunctions of morality are 
invoked, such sentiments are not irrelevant. 

Moreover, the provisions of this bill, if they 
become law, will not prove even a halfway 
house. Demands will mount until constitu- 
tional restrictions become as a broken rub- 
ber band. In time, we shall all be under 
an absolutism that will make the Orwell 
account of 1984 look like a nursery story. 
We predict that nonwhites, who were mak- 
ing steady progress through the ameliora- 
tion of once-hardened attitudes, are going to 
like the outcome as little as whites. 


AGAINST THE BILL 
(By Robert H. Bork) 


The major issue concerning the civil rights 
bill now to be considered by the Senate is not 
whether private racial prejudice is unjust—it 
is—but whether it is either proper or wise 
for the Government to prohibit it by law. 
These are two very different questions, and 
their difference raises basic questions about 
the sort of society we want to live in. 

Much of the civil rights bill (e.g., the sec- 
tions on voting rights and desegregation of 
public education) is admirable. But there 
are serious and substantial difficulties con- 
nected with the public accommodations and 
employment provisions. Such laws would: 

1. Adopt a principle of enforcing associa- 
tions between private individuals which 
would, if uniformly applied, destroy per- 
sonal freedom over broad areas of life. 

2. Raise serious constitutional problems 
which would not be removed even by a Su- 
preme Court decision upholding the law. 

8. Prove impossible to enforce effectively, 
and so have deleterious effects both upon law 
observance generally and prospects for peace- 
ful solutions to racial problems in particular. 

4, By recognizing race and religion as prop- 
er topics for explicit legislation, and political 
struggle, perhaps worsen rather than improve 
the relationships of racial and religious 
groups in American society. 

INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM 


Much of the unsatisfactory situation of 
Negroes in American society today is directly 
due to discriminatory laws, particularly in 
the South, which have long forbidden or reg- 
ulated many associations of Negroes and 
whites regardless of the desires of the indi- 
viduals concerned. 

Such laws are, of course, completely un- 
justifiable. They are and have been under 
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steady attack in the Federal courts and it 
seems certain that all of them will meet the 
constitutional doom they deserve. 

The proposed public accommodations and 
employment practices laws, however, would 
reverse this situation and compel association 
even where it is not desired, 

The accommodations law, for example, 
would inform all owners of specified busi- 
nesses that in order to continue in their 
established trades they must deal with and 
serve persons with whom they do not wish to 
associate. It would, similarly, inform all 
customers of such businesses that they must 
sacrifice what seems to some of them an im- 
portant aspect of their personal liberty in 
order to enjoy the services and goods of any 
such commercial establishment. 

A VALUE OF HIGH PRIORITY 

The case for freedom, as many proponents 
of this bill are fond of pointing out when 
other issues are at stake, is usually most 
important precisely where it is most difficult 
to make. The temptation is to despise the 
freedom of those whose preferences we dis- 
approve. 

Yet freedom is a value of such high 
priority and may so easily slip away that a 
very heavy burden of proof rests upon those 
who ask us to sacrifice it to other ends. 

It is not enough to be assured that some 
people use their freedom badly and that 
others are thereby affronted or even made to 
suffer. The same could be said of many 
other freedoms that we continue to retain. 

Moreover, the intrusion upon freedom rep- 
resented by a public accommodations and 
employment practices law would be of an 
extraordinary nature—for it is extraordinary 
that Government should regulate the asso- 
ciations of private persons. 


DANGEROUS PRECEDENT 


And this law would set a particularly 
dangerous precedent because of the logical 
and political impossibility of confining its 
principle of coercing private associations to 
the particular areas it covers. If the own- 
ers and patrons of the commercial establish- 
ments reached by this bill (roughly: restau- 
rants, hotels and motels, gas stations, and 
theaters) are to be denied freedom of asso- 
ciation in the name of a larger morality, how 
can that freedom be left to any seller of 
goods or services? 

There is, in fact, no reason to confine the 
principle of enforced association to commer- 
cial relationships. 

Recent headlines make it completely clear 
that the demand for Government-enforced 
association does not stop at the boundaries 
of the commercial world but is being pressed 
aggressively in other areas of life. The ac- 
commodations and employment provisions 
of the civil rights bill cannot be viewed in 
isolation but must be assessed as only a 
modest first step in a broad program of 
coerced social change. 

If, therefore, the principle of enforced 
association which underlies this bill were 
uniformly applied (and, of course, if it is 
a good principle, it ought to be uniformly 
applied), we would have a greatly different 
society from the one we now enjoy. The new 
one might possibly be more just and moral, 
but it would quite certainly be far less free. 
It seems a bad exchange. We would do bet- 
ter to continue to rely upon social change, 
which is taking place, through free and un- 
coerced evolution. 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROBLEMS 


Many constitutional problems are raised 
by the civil rights bill but among the most 
serious are those raised by the public ac- 
commodations section. The House bill rests 
that section both upon Congress’ constitu- 
tional power to regulate interstate com- 
merce and upon the 14th amendment, 

The law would reach about as far as possi- 
ble under the interstate commerce power. 
It provides, for instance, that no lunch 
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counter owner can discriminate if a “sub- 
stantial portion“ of the food he serves has 
moved in interstate commerce. 

The results are plain for the concept of 
federalism, the historic idea that there are 
important powers wholly reserved to the 
States and beyond the reach of the National 
Government. 

If Congress can dictate the selection of 
customers in a remote Georgia diner because 
the canned soup once crossed a State line, 
federalism—so far as it limits national power 
to control behavior through purported eco- 
nomic regulation—is dead. 

To be sure, it has not shown much life 
for some time, but this would be the last 
nail in the coffin lid. Few bills when con- 
sidered by Congress have had as little argu- 
able connection with interstate commerce. 
No one even seriously pretends that regula- 
tion of commerce is the real motive here. 

Rather, a tenuous past connection with 
a movement across a State line is made the 
pretext by which Congress imposes its view 
of individual morality within the boundaries 
of a State. There is little doubt the Supreme 
Court would uphold the attempt but that 
certainly does not mean that Congress itself 
should continue to use its commerce power 
to accomplish ends that, whatever their other 
merits, are patently not regulations of com- 
merce. 

PERPLEXING QUESTIONS 


The attempt to rest the public accommo- 
dations law upon the 14th amendment raises 
very perplexing questions. That amendment 
has been interpreted to forbid racial dis- 
crimination by a State or any political sub- 
division but not by private persons. This 
Government-private distinction is basic. 
Thus, while a public school cannot choose 
pupils on racial, religious, or ethnic grounds, 
a private school can. 

The House bill attempts to cut into the 
area of private action by reclassifying as 
“State action” any discrimination “carried 
on under color of any custom or usage re- 
quired or enforced by officials of the State 
or political subdivision thereof.” 

This seems to intend, at a minimum, that 
the Constitution is violated if, in a com- 
munity with a past history of segregation 
by law and a present pattern of racial 
separateness due to prevailing attitudes, the 
police enforce the refusal of a roominghouse 
owner to take in a Negro. 

Apparently the parties would be left to 
break the deadlock by their own devices, 
for the police could not remove the would- 
be tenant but the owner would not have 
to serve him. This curious provision is also 
rich in ambiguity. What regularity of be- 
havior is required or would suffice to con- 
stitute a “custom or usage“? Whose “cus- 
tom or usage” brings the State action 
concept into play—that of the whole com- 
munity, the police, roominghouse owners 
generally, or this particular owner? 

Greater difficulties are raised by the fact 
that a civil rights law could not of itself 
change the meaning of State action under 
the 14th amendment. Congress cannot 
change the Constitution by statute. This 
part of the law, therefore, would not be a 
command to the courts but only an argu- 
ment addressed to their discretion. 

The courts would be free to ignore it and 
it seems clear that they should do just that. 
Should they once decide that a refusal to 
deal or associate violates the Constitution 
when it arises out of custom or usage and is 
protected by the police, the courts would 
either have to let Congress decide what the 
amendment means (thus permitting Con- 
gress to amend the Constitution by statute) 
or they would find themselves hopelessly 
adrift. 

How, for example, could courts make the 
exceptions and exemptions that Congress 
has made in the bill? How could a court 
decide that the constitutional prohibition of 
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racial discrimination should not cover mo- 
tels “located within a building which con- 
tains not more than five rooms for rent or 
hire and which is actually occupied by the 
proprietor of such estabilshment as his resi- 
dence”? How could a court decide that the 
new constitutional requirement applies to a 
motion picture theater but not to a bowling 
alley, to a restaurant but not to a private 
club, to an innkeeper or gas station operator 
but not to an accountant, a lawyer, or a 
doctor? 

Courts could do these things only by 
taking on the broadest legislative powers and 
undertaking political judgments of the most 
detailed and sensitive kinds. They are not 
suited to these tasks and it is to be doubted 
that we would long endure that form of 
government by judiciary. The upshot seems 
to be that the attempt to rest the bill upon 
the 14th amendment is likely to prove either 
futile or calamitous. 


ENFORCEMENT DIFFICULTIES 


The difficulty of enforcing the public ac- 
commodations and fair employment sections 
of the proposed law would result from three 
factors: (1) The sheer number of establish- 
ments covered; (2) the difficulty of judging 
whether the standards imposed by the law 
had been evaded; and (3) the fact that the 
law would run directly contrary to the cus- 
toms and moral beliefs of a majority of the 
population in a large part of the country. 

There are tens of thousands of commercial 
establishments covered by this law in the 
South alone. If the law is to mean any- 
thing, it must be enforced not only when 
a Negro is turned away from a lunch counter 
but also when he is treated in a way that 
amounts to an effective denial of service. 

It must be enforced not only when a Negro 
is refused employment but when he is dis- 
criminated against in more subtle ways on 
the job. 

Enforcement is made even more impossible 
because the law attempts to deal with dis- 
criminations by reason of religion and na- 
tional origin as well as race and color. The 
fair employment section even outlaws dis- 
crimination by reason of sex. [The House 
bill does avoid any appearance of stuffy fair- 
ness for absolutely everybody by thought- 
fully providing that while you may not re- 
fuse to hire a man because of his religion, 
you may do so if he is an atheist.] 

This attempt to enforce fair treatment for 
almost every conceivably disadvantaged 
group would completely overload the en- 
forcement machinery. 


COULD BE IMPOSSIBLE 


Many of the bill’s most ardent supporters 
seem to recognize that it would be impossible 
to enforce a bill that covers so much without 
a staggering effort, and apparently no one 
suggests the truly enormous increase in Fed- 
eral agents, prosecutors, and courts that 
such an effort would require. Attorney Gen- 
eral Robert F. Kennedy himself warned 
against the creation of a national police 
force to enforce a civil rights law. Instead, 
title X of the bill provides for the establish- 
ment of a community relations service to 
consist of a maximum of seven persons. 
Valuable though this service might be in 
prodding community compliance and arbi- 
trating situations which threaten violence, 
no one can suppose that it can even begin 
the enormous task of enforcing this law. 

Many persons nevertheless favor the law 
as a moral symbol and as a weapon for use 
along with other tactics. The difficulty with 
this somewhat sophisticated viewpoint is 
that most supporters as well as opponents of 
this legislation think they are struggling 
over a law that is meant to be enforced. 

If it is not, the result on both sides may 
be disrespect for law and loss of faith in 
peaceful solutions to this problem. It could 
be that the most dangerous alternative be- 
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fore us is to enact a law that cannot be 
enforced. 
EFFECT OF THE LAW 

The effect of public accommodations and 
employment practices legislation upon racial 
and religious tensions may be quite the op- 
posite of what its advocates intend. 

Not only will the law put persons of differ- 
ent races and religions against each other 
in litigation (not a notably soothing proc- 
ess), but it will proclaim that law, and hence 
politics, may properly be explicitly racial and 
religious. 

Political struggle will increasingly take 
place between groups bearing racial and reli- 
gious identifications. Alliances will be 
sought and enmities formed on such lines. 

The process has begun already, and its im- 
plications for the future of our society are 


nothing short of appalling. The only hope 


of avoiding it is to deny that law may ever 
properly confer rights or impose duties upon 
private individuals on the ground that they 
are, or are dealing with, whites or Negroes, 
Protestants, Catholics, or Jews. 


SOME PARTS EXCELLENT 


Those parts of the civil rights bill that 
protect individuals against governmental dis- 
crimination are excellent and should be 
enacted, i 

We should hesitate long, however, before 
resorting to governmental coercion of pri- 
vate persons to achieve the goals of the pub- 
lic accommodations and fair employment 
sections of the bill. The results of such laws 
may not be at all to our liking. 

The process of social evolution which is 
visibly and steadily improving the situation 
of Negroes in the United States may seem 
too gradual to those who wish to realize to- 
morrow their dream of a just society. 

Yet the cost of forced change must always 
be reckoned. 

In this instance, the cost—in loss of per- 
sonal freedom, constitutional distortions, 
disrespect for law, and increased racial and 
religious antagonisms—seems prohibitively 
high. 


NORTHERN PRAISE FOR “NO” ON 
RIGHTS BILL 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. WaGcconNER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the truly courageous men who did all 
he could to defeat the infamous civil 
rights bill here in the House, was my Re- 
publican friend from Wisconsin, the 
Honorable WILLIAM K. Van PELT. 

I am very pleased to see that the mail 
he has received since voting against this 
measure is highly complimentary. The 
Milwaukee Journal carried a story under 
the headline, Van Pelt Wins Praise for 
‘No’ on Rights Bill,” in which the re- 
action of his constituents is told. 

As more and more people become 
aware of the contents of this unconsti- 
tutional and evil measure, the word is 
being spread across the country. The 
number of people who have been brain- 
washed into thinking this bill was just a 
measure to insure someone’s right to 
vote, is steadily diminishing as the true 
intent of the bill becomes known. 

If the Members of the Senate can de- 
lay a vote on the bill long enough for the 
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voice of the people to be heard, it will 
never be passed. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert a 
portion of that story from the Milwaukee 
Journal and Representative VAN PELT’s 
newsletter which is mentioned in the 
article: 


Van PELT WINS PRAISE ron “No” ON RIGHTS 
Bu. 


(By Laurence C. Eklund) 


Wasuincton, D.C.—The usually serene of- 
fice of Representative Van PELT, Republican, 
of Wisconsin, has been flooded with mail, 
nearly all of it complimentary, since he cast 
the only vote in Wisconsin’s house delega- 
tion against the civil rights bill. In his 13 
years in Washington the Fond du Lac Re- 
publican has never been involved in a con- 
troversy like the one raging on civil rights. 
Nor has one of his votes ever produced such 
a volume of mail. He has had an unprec- 
edented demand for extra copies of his 
newsletter explaining his vote. 


CONSTITUENTS REACT 


A perusal of Van Pett’s mail revealed al- 
most unanimous opinion among his 6th dis- 
trict constituents—at least among those 
who take the trouble to write. 

Many of the 138 Republicans who joined 
152 Democrats to give House approval to the 
civil rights bill on Fébruary 10 have been 
getting reaction from their constituents. 

The homes of two Ohio Republicans have 
been picketed as a protest against their fa- 
vorable votes. 

The gist of much of the mail being re- 

ceived by members of the Wisconsin delega- 
tion is that Democratic Representatives 
REUSS, ZABLOCKI, KASTENMEIER, and JOHNSON 
might have been expected to vote for civil 
rights. 
But it was a great shock, according to 
these correspondents, when conservatives 
like Republicans BYRNES, LAIRD, SCHADEBERG, 
and THOMSON “voted for bureaucratic con- 
trol of our country by Bobby Kennedy and 
his marshals.” 

Van Pext, whose district has only 130 
Negroes, the sixth fewest of any district in 
the country, is also hearing from persons 
outside of his district. 


CALLED POWER GRAB 


A leading Milwaukee industrialist in ex- 
tending his personal gratitude for Van PELT’S 
vote against the civil rights bill called it 
a power grab by the executive branch such 
as we have never seen before and the civil 
rights aspect is almost nonexistent. 

The public relations director of the ex- 
ecutive’s company praised Van Pevt’s honest 
and courageous vote, adding: “You refused 
to bow to the mass hysteria of the unin- 
formed.” 

An Oshkosh industrialist wrote VAN PELT 
that he was so right in believing civil rights 
should be handled by the States and that 
it is the lazy way out to seek Federal con- 
trol. A Ripon woman who signed herself for 
God and country praised her Congressman 
for his opposition to the civil wrongs bill. 

A Neenah woman expressed pleasant sur- 
prise that Wisconsin had in VAN PELT a vote 
for individual freedom rather than civil 
rights and serfdom. 


Report FROM WASHINGTON, FEBRUARY 17, 1964 

Dear FRIENDS: The 2d session of the 88th 
Congress is moving at a quicker pace under 
the arm-twisting technique of President 
Johnson. In 3 months he has extracted as 
much major legislation from his Democrat- 
controlled Congress as his predecessor did in 
3 years. I am not saying his legislative 
achievements are in the best interests of the 
Nation. 

The civil rights bill, which under Johnson 
pressure passed the House February 10, is 
the most far-reaching package of dictatorial 
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rules, regulations, and restrictions ever pro- 
posed in the history of the United States. 
If it is adopted by the Senate in its present 
form the American way of life will be dras- 
tically changed. No citizen, no homeowner, 
no farmer, no banker, no labor union or 
member, no newspaper, no teacher, no 
school—public or private, no businessman 
will henceforth be able to enjoy rights long 
cherished and guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion. 

Instead, the President and the Attorney 
General—backed by a Federal police force— 
will have the power to: 

1. Deny the right of freedom of speech 
and freedom of press. Editors supporting 
segregation would be subject to a fine or 
imprisonment. 

2. Deny homeowners the right to rent, 
lease, or sell their homes as free individuals. 

3. Deny the right of banks and savings 
and loan associations to select employees, 
make loans, and extend credit in accord- 
ance with their best judgment. Penalties 
that could be imposed include cancellation 
of the bank’s Federal Deposit Insurance and 
its right to handle GI, FHA, and other Gov- 
ernment-insured money, If a businessman 
is held to be in violation of this law, all 
banks will be required to cease doing busi- 
ness with him or lose their FDIC protection 
for customers. 

4. Deny the right of employers to hire 
or discharge an individual of his choosing. 
If a businessman interviewed 15 applicants 
for a position and hired one, the other 14 
could claim “discrimination” and bring suit. 
The case could drag on for up to 7 years 
and until a decision was reached the em- 
ployer could be restrained from operating 
his business. There is no time limitation as 
to when an alleged aggrieved person could 
file a claim. In fact, he would not have to 
personally file the claim; it could be filed 
by the Attorney General or by the Com- 
mission which would be created under this 
law to enforce its provisions. Employers 
would be practically defenseless. If found 
guilty, they would be required to give the 
aggrieved persons back pay or a reinstate- 
ment award. 

5. Deny seniority rights of employees in 
private and Government service including 
union members and deny labor unions the 
right to choose their members. 

6. Deny farmers the right to choose their 
tenants and employees. A farmer would be 
forced to hire according to race, to racially 
balance those who work for him in every 
job classification or be in violation of the 
law. The penalty could mean exclusion from 
Federal benefits, the calling of his bank 
loans, and blacklisting from all agencies of 
Government which give financial assistance 
to agriculture. 

7. Deny school boards of public and pri- 
vate schools and college trustees the right 
to handle students and teaching staffs. 
Federal agencies would have the right to 
dictate pupil assignments in local schools 
and to approve faculties. The legislation 
would lead to Federal control of the edu- 
cation processes in the United States. 

8. Deny the right of owners of inns, hotels, 
motels, restaurants, cafeterias, lunchrooms, 
theaters, soda fountains, concert halls, 
motion picture houses, and stadiums to 
choose their customers or employees or 
otherwise to carry on their business. 

Space does not permit me to completely 
describe this bill but above are some of the 
changes that are coming when this bill is 
enacted into law. This is not a bill to 
guarantee civil rights. It is a device to ex- 
tend control of the Federal Government over 
the lives of all citizens. In effect it will 
nullify the Constitution and I took an oath 
to uphold the Constitution when I became 
a Member of Congress. 
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I want equal rights for all citizens regard- 
less of race, color or creed, but this legisla- 
tion will not provide that. It will intensify 
racial misunderstandings and could be dis- 
astrous for America. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM K. VAN PELT. 


CANAL ZONE SOVEREIGNTY CRISIS: 
BEHIND THE PANAMA RIOTING 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLoop] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, as one who 
has addressed this body on numerous oc- 
casions concerning Panama Canal prob- 
lems and United States-Panama rela- 
tions, I have often appeared as a “proph- 
et of doom.” Today is different. I can 
state that the newspapers of Panama, the 
columns of which have been used to in- 
still hatred among Panamanians for 
their greatest benefactor, the United 
States, now seem to have realized the 
dangers toward which they have drifted 
and are taking steps to alter their haz- 
ardous course. 

For this change, Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to commend the elements in Panama re- 
sponsible for this effort for wisdom and 
restraint. They know the history of 
their country and realize that the United 
States has not been the oppressor of 
Panama but its elder and powerful 
brother. They also know that the in- 
ternational Communist revolutionary 
conspirators won a great triumph 
through Red leadership and direction of 
the January 9-11, 1964, Panamanian mob 
assaults on the Canal Zone and Panama 
Canal. 

Though millions of words have been 
written about the January lawlessness 
and disorders and published in the mass 
news media of the United States, much 
information of vital importance has been 
suppressed, thereby creating an entirely 
false impression among our people. 
Nevertheless, they instinctively suspect 
the nature of what has been perpetrated 
in the way of censorship and are seeking 
facts. 

Unfortunately, adequate factual state- 
ments in the major press have not yet 
been published. However, a number of 
individuals, including distinguished 
publicists, have made studies but, ap- 
parently, have not been able to secure 
publication in the larger periodicals. 

This has transferred the needed task 
of exposure almost totally to small 
publications of limited circulation. They 
are now supplying what our people have 
been denied and this should bring about 
a gradual but steady increase in under- 
standing of the dangers at Panama. 

In my addresses to the House before 
the January 1964 Panamanian out- 
break, I repeatedly emphasized the un- 
derlying Red leadership of Isthmian 
violence and the communistie revolu- 
tionary infiltration into high echelons 
of the Panamanian Government. In a 
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number of subsequent public statements, 
I have elaborated on these aspects. 

Was I right in my appraisals? Did I 
overstate the facts? Far from it. Al- 
most every wind now blowing from the 
tropics brings additional information of 
alarming character, confirming what I 
have often stated on the floor of the 
House, on the radio, and in many pub- 
lished statements: That the key target 
in the long-range plan for the conquest 
through Red subversion of the strategic 
Caribbean and Latin-America is the 
Panama Canal and that upon its fate 
will depend the future of the United 
States and, indeed, of the entire West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

In the February 1, 1964, issue of the 
Monthly Observer of the American Vet- 
erans Against Communism, Post Office 
Box 271, Monrovia, Calif., was published 
a carefully prepared and extensively 
documented article dealing with the Red 
revolutionary forces behind the Panama 
rioting. This has emphasized the ur- 
gency for firmness in our dealing with 
the crucial situation on the isthmus. 

In order that the loyal elements in 
the press of the Unted States and 
Panama may have the benefit of the 
indicated article, I quote it as part of 
my remarks and also commend it for 
study by all Members of the Congress 
and by those in high positions in the 
executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, especially the Armed Forces 
and the high officials of the Department 
of State. 

Mr. Speaker, if international Com- 
munist revolutionaries have been able to 
take over Cuba as they have why may 
they not take over Panama as well? 
Nothing but the fearless assertion and 
absolute maintenance of our existing 
treaty-based rights, power, and authority 
over the Canal Zone along the lines con- 
templated in House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 105, introduced by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] can pre- 


vent such a tragic result. 


In view of all of the above, Mr. Speak- 
er, I venture further predictions: First, 
if the present negotiations between Pan- 
ama and the United States are unduly 
prolonged, Soviet power will come into 
the picture on the Isthmus as the domi- 
nant adviser of Panama and urge op- 
position to the United States’ position if 
this is one which would maintain our 
undiluted authority for the mainte- 
nance, operation, sanitation, and protec- 
tion of the Panama Canal; and second, 
that the Soviet Government, in event of 
continuing negotiations will undertake 
to maneuver the situation so that the 
issues raised by Panama shall be re- 
ferred to the United Nations where the 
influence of Red nations and the Asian- 
African bloc will be able to pillory the 
United States as an aggressor and to 
decree surrendering to Panamanian de- 
mands whatever they may be. 

In fact, the Red infiltration into the 
Panamanian political fabric is so far ad- 
vanced that there can be little doubt 
that the belligerency and defiance on 
the part of Panama in recent weeks has 
been dominated and in every way en- 
couraged by Red infiltrators without let 
or hindrance. 
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The indicated article follows: 
BEHIND THE PANAMA RIOTING 


COMMUNISTS SCORE MAJOR PSYCHOLOGICAL 
VICTORY 


International communism scored a major 
triumph by successfully exploiting an initial 
Panamanian student demonstration into 
violent anti-American mob action which is 
still having repercussions. Marxist propa- 
gandists throughout the world vituperatively 
attacked America for aggression and im- 
perialism in a coordinated action which may 
cause Latin American ill feelings toward the 
United States for years to come. Violent 
action and extreme hatred are tools of Krem- 
lin directed Communist craftsmen dedicated 
to the overthrow of America and Christian 
civilization. 


MARXIST NETWORK IN PANAMA 


The 300 member Communist People’s Party 
of Panama (PPP), with party branches in 
Panama City, Colon, Cristobal, Puerto Ar- 
muelles, and elsewhere, has been planting 
seeds of discontent and hatred for years. A 
recent official report of the Moscow-oriented 
PPP reads as follows: 

“Our party maintains that the only cor- 
rect line is to develop the mass struggle, to 
fight actively for solution of the pressing 
problems. The correctness of this line has 
been proved by the numerous actions of the 
working class. The strikes on the banana 
plantations, for example, set in motion the 
whole region, impelling the peasants to take 
a more resolute stand in fighting for their 
demands. The successful strikes in August 
1962, the struggle waged by the students for 
reform of the university charter and democ- 
racy in education, the trade union actions 
in defense of the minimum wage—all testify 
to the same effect. 

“In the course of these actions we edu- 
cate the working people and prepare them 
for all forms of struggle likely to be imposed 
on us by the local reactionaries and im- 
perialism. The ninth meeting of the central 
committee of our party held last October 
stressed the role of the party as the van- 
guard leading the revolutionary actions of 
the people, as a guarantee of the steady de- 
velopment of the revolution, of its transition 
from the democratic to the socialist stage.” 

On January 9, 1964, the PPP swung into 
action. Joining with it, was the Castro- 
directed National Vanguard (VAN), operating 
separately but along parallel courses of 
action toward the same objective. Approxi- 
mately 200 Cuban-trained VAN terrorists, 
prepared for armed revolt as the only correct 
line of achieving a Communist takeover, 
enthusiastically distributed weapons and 
Molotov cocktails to the gathering mobs. 

CHAIN OF EVENTS 

At 4 p.m. Thursday, January 9, 150 Pana- 
manian students invaded the Canal Zone 
and planted the Panama flag on Balboa High 
School grounds alongside the American flag. 
These students had Canal Zone police pro- 
tection. U.S. students had earlier hoisted 
Old Glory according to tradition but in de- 
fiance of recent instructions which pro- 
hibited customary flying of the Stars and 
Stripes at Balboa High School (an American 
school). 

Zone police directed the invading students 
back into Panamanian territory, and along 
the route they smashed street lights and 
overturned garbage cans. Many of these 
students were from the National Institute 
where the PPP operated a Marxist youth 
movement. During the time Panamanian 
students were planting their flag within the 
zone, Marxist agitators were quickly raising 
mobs for more violent action. Members of 
pro-Castro VAN armed themselves with rifles. 
Molotoy cocktails were distributed. Re- 
turning students were amalgamated with 
the newly formed mobs. Then, as darkness 
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fell, the Red agitated mobs invaded the 
Canal Zone. 

Their course was marked by shooting, 
burning, and pillage. Canal Zone police, 
who had earlier protected the students, were 
now stoned in accord with the Communist 
hate police line. Marxist agitators showed 
rioters an easy way of burning American cars 
by removing gas caps, overt cars, and 
then applyirg matches to the spilling gaso- 
line. Other Red activists climbed rooftops 
and upper rooms of tall buildings to obtain 
clear fields of fire above the roaming mobs to 
pick off zone police and U.S. Army personnel. 

By 8 p.m. the situation was out of hand. 
The U.S. Army Southern Command, under 
Gen. Andrew P. O'Meara, was called to re- 
store order. Army troops arrived at 8:30 
p.m. to help the hard-pressed zone police. 
For more than an hour, a proclamation that 
the area was now under military control was 
broadcast in Spanish and English. All per- 
sons not living or working in the zone were 
ordered out. PPP and VAN Marxist’agitators 
replied by shouting “Viva Fidel” and urging 
the rioters to kill all gringos and burn all 
“Norteamericano” property. Liquor stores 
were looted and the mobs became increasingly 
ugly. Panamanian radio stations began 
broadcasting anti-American diatribes and 
false reports which further inflamed the 
mobs. 

Canal Zone police first used tear gas to 
hold back the mobs. At times, small groups 
of 8 to 12 police would attempt to hold back 
mobs numbering up to 3,000 rioters. Police 
then resorted to firing into the air—and then 
finally into the ground in front of the riot- 
ers. Some of the ground shots ricocheted 
into the howling mobs. Reports circulated 
that police had fired pointblank into the 
crowd. Rumors were then deliberately 
spread claiming U.S. troops had fired on un- 
armed Panamanian students. It was on this 
basis that President Roberto F. Chiari sus- 
pended diplomatic relations with the United 
States. It is a matter of official record that 
U.S. Army personnel fired only 9 rounds of 30 
caliber ammunition during the Thursday 
night rioting and those shots were fired by 
select marksmen against definitely located 
Panamanian snipers. Five Panamanian 
deaths resulted from suffocation caused by 
fires set by fellow incendiaries. Two other 
rioters were killed by their own Molotov 
cocktails. Mobs forced the evacuation of the 
U.S. Embassy in Panama City. The USIS 
office, Goodyear retread plant, Braniff Air- 
ways offices, the six-story Pan American 
World Airways building, and other American 
property were destroyed by fire. The 
Panama National Guard joined police and 
U.S. Army units to restore order. 

Friday morning, January 10, 1964, Marx- 
ist agitators employed sound trucks in urg- 
ing the mob to attack U.S. installations. 
General O'Meara commented as follows: 

“These people were trained operators. 
They were not students. We could see one 
fellow. If he hadn't been through Mr. Cas- 
tro’s school on how to handle such situations, 
then he’s been through someone’s, and I dare 
say it was Mr. Castro's.” 

The Communist network in Panama was 
now functioning outside Panama City and 
Balboa. In Cristobal, 50 miles away, the U.S. 
consul was routed from his home by a howl- 
ing Marxist-led mob. Many Americans were 
forced to flee the interior of Panama by mob 
violence. PPP branches and VAN groups 
were active throughout Panama agitating, 
organizing, and leading anti-American vio- 
lence. In Puerto Armuelles, Marxist incen- 
diaries destroyed the house of the manager 
and assistant manager of the United Fruit 
Co. In David, Chase Manhattan Bank in- 
stallations were burned by mob action. 

The Communist-inspired riots lasted 4 days 
during which time the Panamanian rioters 
lost 20 killed and 350 injured. One Pana- 
manian National Guardsman was killed and 
several others were wounded. Four U.S. 
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Army personnel died during the riots (three 
Killed by sniper fire) and another 34 were 
hospitalized. Panamanian casualties would 
have been several times higher had it not 
been for the impeccable fire discipline and 
cool action of Army units. Six U.S. soldiers 
were hit by snipers before return fire was 
ordered. 


POLITICAL OPPORTUNISM OF PRESIDENT CHIARI 


Chiari’s center government took quick 
action to ride the waves of anti-American 
hatred. He accused the U.S. of “aggression 
against the Panamanian people” after Com- 
munist-inspired mobs destroyed U.S. prop- 
erty, invaded the Canal Zone, and killed and 
wounded U.S. Army personnel. At no time 
during the riots did U.S. troops set foot 
into Panamanian territory. Disregarding 
reality, Chiari continued: “We don’t want 
any patch-ups of the present treaties. We 
want a new treaty.” Later, he admitted to 
some pro-Castro infiltration into the anti- 
American demonstrations. On Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 14, 10 Cuban-trained Marxist VAN agita- 
tors, including an identified sniper, were 
arrested. Chiari knows that he too is a 
prime Communist target and hopes to de- 
flect probable Marxist action against him by 
playing up the “hate America” theme, and 
at the same time squeeze more concessions 
from the frightened U.S. administration. 


MARXISTS FAN RACE HATE 


Communist agitators were swift in exploit- 
ing hatred of the “gringos.” Mobs shouted 
threats at passing cars during the riots, espe- 
cially if the occupants were light com- 
plexioned. In Panama City, crudely made 
signs appeared at various bars and shops 
reading: “Open only to Panamanians, Grin- 
gos stay out!” Cars with Canal Zone plates 
were not safe in Panama City. Light com- 
plexioned pedestrians in Panama City re- 
ceived icy stares or outright threats from 
Panamanians. Nationalists and pro-Castro- 
ites became united in mob violence through 
“hate America“ and “hate gringos“ slogan- 
ism. In techniques such as that Panamanian 
nationalism became a deftly handled tool 
of the Communists to turn Panama against 
its benefactor. 


PANAMA OWES INDEPENDENCE AND EXISTENCE 
TO AMERICA 

Formerly part of Colombia, Panama gained 
its independence essentially by the quick 
recognition of Panama by the U.S. Govern- 
ment after an American instigated comic 
opera rebellion on November 3, 1903. This 
enabled the U.S. to later commence work on 
the Panama Canal after an earlier French 
failure. The economic results of the U.S. 
built and operated Canal lifted the economic 
standard of Panama from that of scattered 
banana patches to one of modern economy 
subsidized by an annual payment of $1,930,- 
000 to Panama for Canal Zone rights. Of 
strategic importance to America and the free 
world, the Canal Zone has been a key target 
of Marxist agitators since the end of World 
War II. Panamanian flag flying in the Zone 
became a major nationalist issue which was 
soon capitalized by the Communist PPP. In 
the late 1950's, Panamanian students re- 
peatedly demonstrated along the Zone’s bor- 
der and several times invaded the territory 
to plant their flag. In 1959, six Panamanians 
were killed in a flag riot which saw the U.S. 
Embassy besieged. 

The Communists also termed these deaths 
a result of “American aggression.” The 
CPUSA played its role then, as it does today, 
by decrying American “colonialism” in Pan- 
ama. In its policy of appeasement the 
Eisenhower administration then granted 
Panama the right to fly its flag besides Old 
Glory in the Canal Zone. Where it was not 
possible to fly the two flags together, such 
as at the American Balboa High School, the 
Stars and Stripes were not to be flown at 
all. Thus U.S. officials, by bowing down to 
foreign mob threats and political pressure, 
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have prevented the American flag from right- 
oy being flown at American installations. 

Congressman CLARENCE CANNON summed 
up the flag situation following the January 
1964 rioting as follows: 

“The Panamanian flag has no more right 
to be flown in the Canal Zone than the Brit- 
ish flag has the right to be flown in Wash- 
ington, D.C.” 

Following the riots, a special flagstaff 
was emplaced so now the Panamanian flag 
is flown alongside the Stars and Stripes at 
Balboa High School. 


CASTRO INFLUENCES IN PANAMA 


Serious revolutionary efforts from Cuba 
began in June 1959, when approximately 100 
Panamanians and mercenaries departed from 
the port of Batabano, Cuba, and arrived in 
Panama through the Gulf of San Blas. The 
mission assigned to this group was to orga- 
nize an insurrection movement promoted by 
the family of Arias Madrid. This group op- 
erated separately from the People’s Party of 
Panama but had the same ultimate objective 
of placing Panama into the Communist orbit. 
While the PPP overtly followed the line of 
“peaceful revolution,” the Castro VAN fol- 
lows the line of “armed revolution.” Both 
groups are Moscow oriented with Soviet in- 
structors and material used in VAN training 
and direction. Separate but parallel Marxist 
organizational activities is a standard Com- 
munist tactic used against the free world. 

Assisting the PPP and VAN, Radio Havana 
daily beams Marxist propaganda and hate 
America programs to the people of Panama. 
Many Panamanian “students” have jour- 
neyed to Cuba for Communist indoctrination 
and guerrilla warfare training. The Cuban 
National Printing Office distributes large 
quantities of its printed Marxist propaganda 
in Panama. Casa de las Americas, another 
Cuban propaganda agency, serves as an in- 
formation clearing center and as a propa- 
ganda device and directive exchange between 
Communist intellectuals from Panama and 
other Latin American nations. 

“EXPORTED REVOLUTION” FROM CUBA 

The exported revolution from Cuba has 
Planted seeds in every Latin American coun- 
try, including Panama when VAN demon- 
strated its prowess during the January 1964 
riots. Headed by the “Revolutionary Com- 
mandos for Latin America” (CRAL), and 
under direction of the aged Gen. Alberto 
Bayo, Soviet Col. Jarslav Valenkeszky, and 
the Chinese Lin Ciau Yen, Cuban-directed 
exported revolution operates under different 
names in various Latin American countries: 
“Vanguard of National Action,” “Popular 
Movement of Latin America,” Armed Forces 
of National Liberation,” etc. CRAL’s mission 
is to direct the “revolutionary war” in the 
Caribbean and to organize and control the 
net of revolutionary organizations being 
used throughout Latin America. CRAL not 
only supplies the training of agents from the 
various Latin American nations but also pro- 
vides the armament and organizes the local 
guerrilla bases for these insurrection move- 
ments. CRAL headquarters are located in 
Santiago de Cuba, Oriente Province, and 
maintains radio contact with insurrection 
movements in Venezuela, Colombia, Panama, 
and elsewhere. 

Gen. Alberto Bayo commanded an unsuc- 
cessful amphibious operation during the 
Spanish Civil War. He then directed guer- 
rilla operations for the Reds in Spain. Bayo 
established a guerrilla warfare school which 
included Ramon Mercader (alias Jacques 
Monard) as a student. When the Commu- 
nists were driven from Spain in 1939, Bayo 
fied to Mexico while Mercader traveled to the 
U.S.S.R. as a newly recruited NKVD agent. 
Their paths crossed later in Mexico where 
Mercader was the assassin in the Communist 
operation which killed Trotsky. Bayo is re- 
portedly a long-time agent of the KGB parti- 
san command and during the 1940's he served 
as instructor and adviser to the pro-Marxist 
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“Caribbean Legion.“ It was during this 
period that he made an impression on Fidel 
Castro. In 1956, Alberto Bayo established a 
guerrilla warfare school outside Mexico City 
which trained Castro and his followers in the 
tactics and techniques of guerrilla opera- 
tions. Che“ Guevara was Bayo's top student. 
Guevara and Raul Castro also play leading 
roles in CRAL operations. 


PANAMANIAN STUDENTS IN CUBA 


After arrival and initial processing in 
Cuba, Panamanian and other Latin Amer- 
ican students usually attend the Leninist 
school of cells where they are interned for 6 
months of intensive Marxist indoctrination 
and revolutionary theory. Certain students 
may be assigned to guerrilla warfare training 
to receive further specialization under Com- 
intern experts. Returning students will 
then be assigned to key roles in VAN. Arms 
caches have been placed in several locations 
in Panama in preparation for a potential 
Communist-instigated uprising. The cache 
system enabled VAN to swiftly distribute 
arms on the evening of January 9. 


EXPORTED REVOLUTION REACHES ZANZIBAR 


On Sunday, January 12, while rioting was 
still continuing in Panama, pro-Communists 
overthrew the Zanzibar Government. The 
new rebel Prime Minister had recently re- 
turned from Cuba. Leaders of rebel armed 
bands were reported to be wearing Castro- 
type uniforms and speaking Spanish. U.S. 
citizens were hastily evacuated. The U.S. 
tracking station was abandoned. The new 
Zanzibar regime arrested American newsmen 
and State Department officials. At present 
it appears that Zanzibar is slated to be a new 
Communist base to export revolution to 
Africa. 

In 1961, the Nationalist Party of Zanzibar, 
and a pro-Communist group from South 
Africa under the direction of Ambrose Mzim- 
kulo—representative to the National African 
Congress, established an office at 306 Eighth 
Street Vedado, Havana, Cuba. This pro- 
Communist Zanzibar mission was under the 
auspices of the Cuban Institute of Friend- 
ship Among the Peoples. The Cuban Insti- 
tute has played a major role in Cuban 6-2 
activities, including the transfer of secret 
agents and recruiting members for CRAL 
guerrilla operations. 

The Cuban Institute of Friendship is 
under the direction of Giraldo Mazola Gor- 
dilla, but it is actually controlled by Ramon 
Calcine Gordilla, Secretary of the Foreign 
Affairs Commission of the ORI (Integrated 
Revolutionary Organizations). The Zanzi- 
bar mission is still located at the same ad- 
dress at the time of this writing. 
DETERIORATING POSITION OF THE FREE WORLD 

The year 1964 has ushered in a series of 
Communist victories and Western oppor- 
tunities lost. The “no win“ appeasement 
policy of the present U.S. administration 
calls for disarming at a most critical period. 
Wheat is being sent to bolster the economy 
of an enemy dedicated to bury us. Indo- 
nesia is threatening to militarily join the 
Sino-Soviet bloc. Cambodia is doing the 
same. The situation in South Vietnam has 


Benefits to Panama 


Canal Zone-Panama 
U.S. military in Canal 7 5 (annually). 
U.S. losas; CCC EEA 
U.S. grant assistance, 1961-8 
International pe actes loans, 1961-63. 


The above tabulation, which is far 
from complete, gives some idea of the 
magnitude of the benefits that Panama 
has enjoyed solely because of its loca- 
tion. It never was, and is not now, a 
partner in the canal enterprise but only 
a recipient of favors. 
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considerably worsened. Panama is making 
fantastic demands following Communist-led 
riots. Zanzibar, gateway to east Africa, is 
in Marxist hands. Unless firm and positive 
anti-Communist action is taken on a global 
offensive scale, the free world and Christian 
civilization may indeed fall to international 
atheistic communism within the next 10 
years. 


U.S. BENEFITS TO PANAMA: FACTS 
AND FIGURES 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLoop] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in a state- 
ment to the House on January 31, 1964, 
on “What Really Happened” during the 
Panamanian outbreak on January 9, 
1964, and Red-led mob attacks on the 
Canal Zone, I included a brief summary 
of the millions of dollars that flow an- 
nually from the zone into Panama as 
taken from the January 20, 1964, issue 
of the Panama Canal Spillway. 

The magnitude of such benefits to 
Panama is not understood by the peo- 
ple at large in either Panama or the 
United States and, unfortunately, the 
mass news media has made no real effort 
to enlighten them. Nor has our Govern- 
ment compiled in readily available form 
an adequate summary by years of such 
benefits. 

This failure has naturally served to en- 
courage increasing demands by Panama 
for additional benefits, thereby creating 
the erroneous impression over the entire 
world that our country has victimized 
little Panama. Such impressions are 
entirely false, for Panama has been since 
1914 a principal beneficiary of the Pan- 
ama Canal. Not only that, for the in- 
ducements that Panama gave to the 
United States in the 1903 treaty, Panama 
placed our country under treaty obliga- 
tions to operate the Panama Canal in 
perpetuity so as to enjoy its benefits in 
perpetuity. If the United States were to 
fail in that regard no doubt Panama 
would take up the matter with the United 
Nations or other international body with 
demands for an indemnity for nonful- 
fillment. 

What are the benefits enjoyed by Pan- 
ama? Recent issues have supplied some 
very illuminating information from 
bres I have constructed the following 
table: 


If to the figures listed above could be 
added the amounts of aid extended in all 
the years since 1914, the totals would be 
startling. 

In order that the Nation may have de- 
tailed information from reliable sources, 
I quote three Panama Canal Spillway 
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summations and urge the editors and 
writers throughout our country to set 
the record straight with facts. 


[From the Panama Canal Spillway, 
Feb. 10, 1964] 


CANAL ZONE BENEFITS TO PANAMA 


Benefits that accrue to the Republic of 
Panama from the Panama Canal organiza- 
tion and the proximity of the U.S. presence 
in the Canal Zone are estimated at $84 mil- 
lion-plus for 1962, the last year for which 
there is a detailed accounting available. 

There are incalculable indirect, or at least 
less direct, other benefits, however, which 
can't be so neatly tabulated. These include 
existence of capital facilities on the Canal 
Zone that provide improved services and sup- 
port to the Republic and to a large number 
of its citizens. 

The range of these other benefits is broad, 
from water, public health, sanitation, and 
tourism; to trade, transportation, agricul- 
ture, training in industrial, and many other 
diversified skills, and availability of tech- 
nical personnel in many fields in the zone 
for consultation, and availability of re- 
search facilities. 

The listing which follows emphasizes cur- 
rent benefits, but highlights and cumula- 
tive totals of past major benefits are included 
where appropriate for perspective and com- 
pleteness. Dollar valuations are included 
when applicable to show the extent of capital 
facilities or cost of operating programs. 

Benefits from other agencies on the Canal 
Zone (such as the Federal Aviation Agency, 
Middle America Research Unit, and military 
installations) are not listed, nor are all of 
the direct benefits covered in the estimated 
$84 million. 

An outline of the benefits: 


1, DIRECT ECONOMIC SUPPORT 


Increasing revenues from transactions in 
goods and services with the Canal Zone ac- 
counted, in important part, for the 8.5 per- 
cent rise in Panama’s gross national product 
for 1962. Increased direct economic support 
from the Canal Zone also aided in offsetting 
Panama's worsening foreign trade deficit 
caused by her increased spending for imports 
over export sales in 1962. 

(a) Direct purchases from Panama by the 
Panama Canal organization and its con- 
tractors totaled $13,300,000 in 1962. In ad- 
dition, U.S.-citizen employees of the Canal 
organization spent approximately $8,500,000 
in Panama for goods and services in 1962. 

(b) The Canal organization currently em- 
ploys approximately 11,000 non-U.S. citizens, 
primarily Panamanians, at a total 1962 pay- 
roll cost of $25 million. 

(c) The U.S. Government agencies in the 
Canal Zone on September 1, 1963, initiated, 
at the Republic of Panama’s request, a tax- 
withholding service to collect Panamanian 
income tax from the salaries of Panamanian 
citizens employed in the Canal Zone by the 
U.S. Government. The Panama Canal spent 
$29,000 on start-up costs for this tax collect- 
ing service and operating expenses will ex- 
ceed $15,000 annually. Checks are dis- 
patched to the Panamanian Government bi- 
weekly to cover the previous pay period’s col- 
lections. Annual tax receipts of approxi- 
mately $675,000 are expected to be deducted 
from the salaries of Canal employees and 
paid to the Republic. Total tax receipts 
from all the agencies in the Canal Zone will 
probably reach $900,000 annually. 


2. CAPITAL FACILITIES 


The Canal organization currently main- 
tains heavy investments in capital facilities 
that provide important services and support 
to the Republic and to large numbers of 
Panamanian citizens. The lands and im- 
provements transferred to Panama in the 
past 20 years with a total market value of 
$40 million are not included in the items 
described below. 
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(a) Water system: Perhaps no other Latin 
American capital city has the safe, modern 
water system enjoyed by Panama City. Dur- 
ing the canal construction era the United 
States invested $10,600,000 in a water puri- 
fication and distribution system to handle 
water needs in the Canal Zone and in 
Panama’s two terminal cities, Colon and 
Panama City. In 1946, the U.S.-built water 
and sewer systems in these two cities were 
transferred to the Republic at an unrecovered 
cost of $669,000 to the United States. (1) 
Last year the Panama Canal spent $1,562,733 
to operate its water laboratories branch; 
more than 70 percent of the water it puri- 
fied went to Panama. In 1963 the Panama 
Canal spent $700,000 for a 30-inch main to 
meet the increasing needs of Panama City 
and suburbs. The population of Panama 
City and Colon has increased from 24,000 in 
1904 to 350,000 in 1963. Now under construc- 
tion is a 14,000-foot pipeline, 12 inches in 
diameter, costing $100,665 which the Panama 
Canal is building to furnish fresh water to 
five Atlantic-side communities in Panama. 
More than $1 million has previously been 
spent in water system improvements to ac- 
commodate increased Panamanian consump- 
tion. (2) Panama is charged for purified 
water at the relatively low rates of $.075 per 
unit of 100 cubic feet for the first 100,000 
units, and $.07 per unit for all in excess of 
100,000 units. Panama distributes this water 
in her terminal cities at sufficiently high 
rates to generate a significant income from 
the sale of this water. 

(b) Ports and harbor facilities: (1) Docks 
and piers.—The Panama Canal has 11 docks 
and piers, which total 2.9 miles of berthing 
space in operation at Cristobal and Balboa. 
Panama has no deep water docks or piers and 
utilizes the Canal organization's facilities for 
her export-import trade. Panama Canal 
docks and piers at Balboa and Cristobal have 
a plant value of $19 million. 

(2) Aids to Navigation—The Panama 
Canal maintains lighthouses and buoys more 
than 100 miles beyond the canal’s entrance 
to guide vessels safely to Balboa, Panama 
City, and Cristobal-Colon. Modern, accurate, 
and perfectly maintained inner harbor aids 
assure the safe and expeditious handling of 
vessels entering and leaving the terminal- 
city ports. Many vessels dock at Cristobal 
and Balboa without transiting the canal, 
using Panama Canal tugs, pilots, and equip- 
ment for this purpose. A portion of the 
cargoes carried by these nontransiting ves- 
sels figures in Panama’s external trade. 

(3) Floating equipment——The Panama 
Canal maintains a fleet of tugs, dredges, drill 
barges, launches, craneboats, and salvage 
equipment. This expensive, specialized 
equipment is available to the Republic at 
nominal cost for special projects, emergency 
use, etc. 

(c) Transportation Facilities: (1) Panama 
Railroad—Completed in 1855, the Panama 
Railroad has played a key role in Panama's 
development since the Republic’s birth in 
1903. It continues to be widely used by 
Panamanian shippers and undoubtedly acts 
as a lever on transisthmian passenger and 
shipping rates and as a quality control guide 
for services rendered by truckers. The 
Panama Railroad furnishes free carriage 
of Panama's maiis and allows a 50-percent 
reduction on freight rate for native products. 
These services have a total subsidy value of 
$35,000 annually to the Republic. 

(2) Thatcher Ferry Bridge-——This impor- 
tant link in the Inter-American Highway was 
completed in 1962 at a cost of $19 million. 
Prior to the construction of the bridge the 
Canal operated a large ferry service, at an 
annual estimated cost of $400,000, that was 
of primary benefit to the Republic. Total 
cost of operating the Thatcher Ferry from 
1930 to 1962 is estimated at $12,500,000. 

(3) Highways—-The Canal Zone Govern- 
ment currently maintains a paved highway 
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through the Canal Zone that links Panama 
City and Arraijan, Republic of Panama. 
This heavily traveled and well-maintained 
highway is of increasing importance to 
the Republic, as it carries all of Panama's 
expanding commercial and passenger traffic 
between the capital city and the Pacific in- 
terior regions. To handle the iner 
traffic, a project to widen and improve the 
Thatcher (Arraijan) Highway at an esti- 
mated cost of $3 million is currently under 
study. In years past, the U.S. Govern- 
ment has spent a total of $13 million to 
construct a transisthmian highway and a 
portion of the Rio Hato Highway in the 
Republic. 

(d) Rental and Sale of Capital Items to 
Panama: (1) Much specialized equipment, 
on occasion, is loaned or rented to Panama 
at nominal charges. This Canal Zone equip- 
ment serves as a reservoir or reserve for 
Panama's emergency or special project use 
and represents an investment that her econ- 
omy cannot afford. Special repairs to the 
Republic’s government-owned equipment 
also are undertaken at times at a token 
cost. 

(2) Panama’s Government agencies are 
furnished, at token cost, much needed equip- 
ment that becomes excess to the canal's 
needs. In the past year or so, such capital 
items as large generators, diesel launches, 
garbage trucks, etc., having a total value of 
over $321,000, were released through prop- 
erty disposal channels to Panama for only 
$20,000. It has been determined that such 
direct sales by the Panama Canal to Pan- 
ama’s Government agencies are in the na- 
tional interest of the United States. 

(e) Health facilities: The Canal Zone 
Government maintains extensive medical 
facilities having a plant value of $5,700,000. 
The majority of users who benefit from these 
modern facilities are Panamanian citizens. 

(1) Hospitals (general) —Gorgas Hospital 
on the Pacific side and Coco Solo Hospital on 
the Atlantic side presently provide heavily 
subsidized inpatient and outpatient services, 
including dental care, for approximately 
60,000 Panamanian citizens. Gorgas Hos- 
pital is currently being enlarged and mod- 
ernized at a projected cost of $6 million. 

(2) Palo Seco Leprosarium.—The Canal 
Zone Government continues to operate a 
120-bed leprosarium although almost 95 per- 
cent of the current patient load is Pana- 
manian. Since there is no similar facility 
in Panama, the Canal Zone maintains the 
leprosarium and for each patient admitted 
at Panama’s request, bills the Republic a 
daily charge to recover a proportionate share 
of the cost of operating the facility. 

(3) Corozal Hospital for mental and dom- 
iciliary care—This Pacific side facility 
with its 300-bed capacity currently provides 
for the care and treatment of an average of 
200 mental patients, over 70 percent of 
whom are Panamanians. 

(f) Low rental housing: The Panama 
Canal currently provides low rental housing 
for almost 11,000 Panamanians and other 
non-U.S. citizens who otherwise would be 
dependent upon the critically short housing 
market in Panama City and Colon. The 
canal’s current capital investment in hous- 
ing for Latin Americans totals $4,765,000. 
Additional capital for new construction and 
modernization is being obligated annually 
in support of this program. 

(g) Latin American school system: Co- 
operating closely with Panamanian school 
authorities, the Canal Zone Government has 
evolved an excellent Spanish-language 
school system on the Panamanian model. 
It currently provides a full primary and 
secondary education for over 3,700 Pana- 
manian students. The Panamanian faculty 
of the Canal Zone Latin American schools, 
totaling 120 teachers at present, represents 
one of the best trained and highest paid 
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faculties in Latin America. The school sys- 
tem’s physical plant is valued at $2,149,000. 
Its annual operating cost to the Canal 
Zone Government is $901,695. 

(h) Police and fire protection facilities: 
Specialized Canal Zone police facilities for 
performing ballistic and chemical tests and 
other crime detection techniques are avail- 
able to Panamanian authorities on request. 
The Canal Zone's highly trained and well- 
equipped firefighting force has played a 
vital role through the years in helping to 
contain large fires occurring in the tenement 
areas of Panama’s two largest cities. 


3. BENEFITS TO PANAMA’S TRADE, COMMERCE, 
AND INDUSTRY 

(a) Tourist industry: (1) Tourism is esti- 
mated by the Panamanian Government to 
represent a $14 million a year industry in the 
economy of Panama. It is conservatively 
estimated that the average tourist spends 
more than $20 per day while visiting the 
isthmus. Tens of thousands of passengers, 
plus ships’ crews, who transit the canal an- 
nually, stop and shop on the economy of 
Panama. 


(2) The Panama Canal recognizes that the 
canal continues to be the prime center of 
interest for most visitors, whether they arrive 
by air or sea. To accommodate these tourists 
and to aid Panama in exploiting this unique 
tourist attraction, the Panama Canal an- 
nually spends $188,000 for tour guides, in- 
formation material, operation of tourist 
launches, etc. In the past several years the 
Panama Canal has spent over $200,000 to 
expand and modernize facilities and services 
for tourist and recreational use. 

(3) The Canal Zone Government has per- 
formed essential customs and immigration 
services for Panama continuously since 1904. 
This service currently is estimated to have 
an annual value of $170,000 to the Republic. 
During the past year approximately 100,000 
ship passengers, including intransit passen- 
gers entering the Republic to shop, were 
cleared by Canal Zone customs and immigra- 
tion for the Republic. 

(b) External trade: (1) The Colon Free 
Zone, served by the ports within the Canal 
Zone, in recent years has developed into one 
of Panama’s most important trade enter- 
prises. The Free Zone, the numerous ship- 
ping agencies, and the export-import houses 
with large payrolls based in Panama all enjoy 
substantial freight advantages over other 
Central American countries. Within the past 
year USAID/Panama completed a study 
which shows that of 129 possible comparisons 
between Canal Zone ports and other Central 
American ports, Panama lacks the advantage 
in only 10. 

(2) The efficient port service offered by 
the Panama Canal accounts in substantial 
part for freight rates to Panama which are 
low in relation to other Latin American 
countries. The short turn-around time in 
canal ports makes this area very attractive 
to shippers. In addition, according to 
USAID report, because loading and unload- 
ing of cargo occurs within the Canal Zone, 
Panama enjoys the lowest pilferage and 
breakage losses of any port in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

(3) Panama has relatively cheap and 
readily available water transportation to any 
port in the world due to the presence of 
the canal. One thousand ships per month 
pass through the canal while many others 
dock and work cargo but do not transit. 
Recently attracted to the area have been 
such enterprises as the Refineria Panama at 
Colon. With three of the largest oll storage 
tanks in the world and an operating payroll 
amounting to over $1 million per year, this 
recent addition to Panama’s economy ex- 
emplifies the benefits of the canal’s presence 
to industries in Panama. Cemento Panamá, 
one of the most modern business enterprises 
in the Republic, for several years has en- 
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joyed a special handling rate by the Panama 
Canal for cement exported across Canal Zone 
piers. The special rate is offered as an export 
incentive and savings in pier handling costs 
of $30,000 were realized in fiscal year 1963. 

(c) Agriculture: (1) Canal Zone com- 
missary officials tour the interior to advise 
Panamanian producers how to upgrade 
product quality and production so as to 
meet the Canal Zone’s standards and needs. 
This has resulted in a bigger and more stable 
market for the Panamanian producer and, 
in some cases, it has opened agricultural ex- 
port markets. 

(2) Inspections and consultations from 
Canal Zone veterinarians working in the 
Republic, who inspect all meat and dairy 
products destined for sale in the Canal Zone, 
has resulted in a marked upgrading of qual- 
ity and higher levels of production by the 
Panamanian producer. As a result, the beef 
and dairy industries are assuming greater 
importance in the economy of Panama. 

(3) Veterinary research and experimenta- 
tion at Mindi Dairy in the Canal Zone has 
benefited the Republic’s dairy industry 
greatly. A dairy herd of good yield, hardy 
enough to withstand the rigors of the trop- 
ics, has been developed at Mindi. Blood 
stock from Mindi is being used to improve 
dairy herds in Panama. In the past few 
months, 15 calves worth $1,500 have been 
donated to small farmers in the Republic. 
Canal Zone veterinarians are also aiding 
Panama in its current drive to eradicate 
brucellosis from its dairy herds. 

(d) Banking facilities, investment cli- 
mate, and monetary stability; (1) Panama 
is the only Central American country having 
extensive U.S. branch banks (Chase Man- 
hattan Bank alone has six branches in the 
Republic). In addition, Panama has 
branches of Swiss and French banks. The 
existence of the canal and the need for 
concomitant maritime financing account 
largely for Panama's excellent banking facil- 
ities. The presence of these highly reputable 
banks insures good commercial services gen- 
erally; and prospective foreign investors also 
regard them as trusted and reliable sources 
for unbiased information concerning invest- 
ment possibilities. 

(2) Panama’s monetary system, regulated 
by a monetary agreement with the United 
States since 1904, is pegged to the U.S, dollar. 
This represents a boon to Panama's foreign 
commerce since she has virtually no ex- 
change problems and enjoys perhaps the 
most stable currency in Latin America. 

(3) The steadying effect of the Canal Zone 
on the Panamanian economy, together with 
the strong American influence that pervades 
the area, helps Panama in attracting for- 
eign investors and entrepreneurs. Many 
large business enterprises currently head- 
quarter their Latin American operations in 
Panama and it is estimated that most of the 
3,000 leading U.S. corporations maintain 
some sort of subsidiary in Panama. 


4. CANAL ZONE LEADERSHIP IN THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF A SKILLED AND PRODUCTIVE LABOR 
FORCE 


(a) Diversity of skills: The Panama Canal 
organization possesses a greater diversity of 
manpower than almost any other agency in 
the Federal Government. Over 15,000 em- 
ployees, occupying more than 900 distinct 
job categories, are required to maintain and 
operate the canal, its supporting services, 
and its governmental functions. Approxi- 
mately 11,000 of these employees are Pan- 
amanian citizens whose efficiency, productiv- 
ity, and job skills are continuously being 
upgraded. During the past 4 years Pan- 
amanians employed in higher paid profes- 
sional, technical, and administrative posi- 
tions have increased from 141 to about 850 
out of the 4,000 such jobs. In addition to 
being the largest single employment agency 
for Panamanians, the canal occupies the 
position of wage leader and pace setter—by 
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training and example—for Panama's growing 
industrial labor force. 

(b) Industrial training program (crafts): 
The Panama Canal in its drive to upgrade the 
skills of its Panamanian workers carries on 
extensive craft training programs. Twenty- 
five young Panamanians are hired each year 
to begin intensive 3-to-5-year apprentice- 
ships in a variety of the electrical, machine, 
and metal and woodworking trades. Approx- 
imately 140 apprentices now receive both aca- 
demic and carefully planned shopwork so 
that full journeyman status and pay are 
awarded upon graduation. An increasing 
number of these highly trained craftsmen 
will find their way into Panama’s growing 
industrial work force. In addition to appren- 
tice training, the Panama Canal offers 
periodic refresher and special skills training 
programs to journeymen and others. Oper- 
ating cost of the Industrial Training Branch 
and the apprentice program is approximately 
$136,000 annually. 

(c) Other training: Continuous training 
is being carried out by the Panama Canal in 
such fields as heavy equipment operation, 
cargo handling, warehousing, merchandising 
and selling, clerical and administrative skills, 
firefighting, food handling, safety methods, 
etc. The canal’s 1,500-man_ stevedoring 
force, for example, through training and 
rotational job assignments, is probably the 
most productive and best paid cargo handling 
force in Latin America. 

(d) Panama’s labor force: The effects of 
the canal's leadership in wage rates, job efi- 
ciency, and productivity can be clearly traced 
into Panama’s workforce as a whole. Pan- 
amanians, employed in Panama, are generally 
regarded to be the highest paid wage earners 
in Central America and, partly due to the 
training and example from the Canal Zone, 
Panamanian production per worker is one 
of the highest in Latin America. Panama's 
per capita gross national product in 1962 is 
estimated at $445, the highest in Central 
America and one of the highest in Latin 
America. Panama (population 1.1 million), 
with an estimated $550 million gross national 
product for 1962, is exceeded in gross national 
product only by Guatemala (population 4 
million) and El Salvador (population 2.8 
million). Additionally, due to the US. 
influence in the Canal Zone, the labor 
force of Panama City and Colon is largely 
bilingual. This is a great attraction to a 
potential investor in Panama, whether he is 
concerned with blueprints, instruction man- 
uals, or needs a bilingual secretary. 

(e) Technical personnel available to Pan- 
ama: During emergencies or for special proj- 
ects and studies, technical and professional 
employees in the Canal Zone provide Pan- 
ama with expert counsel and guidance that 
would not otherwise be locally available. To 
cite an example, Panama maintains no me- 
teorological service. Recently the Panama 
Canal's Hydrographer and a senior geologist 
investigated and reported on Earth tremors 
in the Chiriqui Province at the Republic's 
request. 

5. HEALTH BENEFITS 


Since the advent of its canal construction 
effort in 1904, the United States has provided 
the vigorous leadership and the enormous 
monetary investments required to conquer 
and control the numerous environmental 
health menaces on the Isthmus. Today Pan- 
ama enjoys one of the highest life expectancy 
rates in Latin America. Life expectancy in 
Panama is estimated at 62 years, compared 
to Costa Rica’s 60 years, Colombia's 46 years, 
and Guatemala’s 37 years. 

(a) Public health and sanitation pro- 
grams: The epic struggle to transform an 
area of tropical pestilence into a healthful 
environment still stands as a world-re- 
nowned triumph for the United States early 
sanitation efforts on the isthmus. In addi- 
tion to operating the water and sewer sys- 
tems of Panama City and Colon for 50 years, 
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the canal also performed street cleaning and 
garbage disposal services for these cities. 
Between 1926 and 1955, the United States 
spent a total of $2,600,000 on these services 
to Panama. From 1904 to 1955, U.S. health 
offices and services were maintained in Colon 
and Panama City at a total cost of $9,200,000. 

(1) The Canal currently operates an ex- 
tensive environmental sanitation program 
in the Canal Zone costing approximately 
$400,000 annually. Programs of insect and 
rodent control are carried on continuously 
and malaria has been all but eradicated from 
the populated areas in the Canal Zone. The 
canal’s sanitation exports offer cooperation 
and consultation and training services to the 
Republic’s sanitation authorities. 

(2) Preventive medicine programs con- 
ducted in the Canal Zone in the fields of 
adult, school, and industrial health and im- 
munization programs provide experience and 
support to Panama’s health authorities, who 
are invited to observe these activities. The 
Canal Zone’s support and leadership to Pana- 
ma in her recent extensive polio immuniza- 
tion program and antituberculosis campaign 
typify this cooperation. Many thousands of 
dollars of medical care is provided to tuber- 
cular patients from Panama each year. 

(3) The canal’s quarantine service pre- 
vents the introduction, by ships, of human 
or animal diseases into the Canal Zone and 
the Republic. Panama’s growing cattle in- 
dustry has been protected to date from the 
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dread hoof-and-mouth disease that has at- 
tacked most other areas in Latin America. 

(b) Medical research and training pro- 
grams: The Canal Zone Government main- 
tains facilities and personnel for consider- 
able research and training in the medical 
and veterinary sciences, 

(1) Tropical and communicable disease 
research is carried on continuously to pro- 
vide information on the early detection of 
health hazards and the development of pre- 
ventive methods. The results achieved 
through the efforts are shared fully with 
Panama. 

(2) In addition to its contributions to the 
beef and dairy industry, the Canal Zone's 
veterinary research program has yielded a 
great deal of knowledge recently concerning 
the menace of bat-borne rabies on the 
isthmus. 

(3) Some of the finest physicians in the 
Republic received training or early experi- 
ence in world-famed Gorgas Hospital. Each 
year Gorgas Hospital graduates a small 
number of young Panamanians as fully 
qualified laboratory technologists. Canal 
Zone doctors and interns spend a consider- 
able amount of their own time in Panama's 
outpatient clinics and in the interior regions 
combating epidemics and giving general 
medical aid. Laboratory and other medical 
equipment worth several thousands of dol- 
lars was donated to medical institutions in 
Panama last year. 


Direct financial benefits accruing to Panama 


Net payments, 


d 
employed in the Canal Zone 
irect purchases made in Panama by U.S. Government agencies 

* ol goods in Panama by private organizations operating in the 


retirement and disability to non-U. S. citizens 


Estimated income received by the Repub- 
lic of Panama from Canal Zone sources 


1961 1962 
— TE 1 $33, 219,000 | 1 $36, 461, 000 
9, 743, 000 11, 781, 000 
4, 600, 000 4, 400, 000 
10, 415, 000 10, 668, 000 
15, 675, 000 19, 155, 000 
, 930, 000 1. 000 
75, 582, 000 84, 395, 000 


Includes estimated net payments to all non-U. S. citizens employed in the Canal Zone by U.S. agencies, con- 


tractors, and private 
ployees ex 
rent and utilities; and miscellaneous services. 


tions. Derivation: Gross payrolls less deductions for civil service retirement and em- 
itures in the Canal Zone for service center and retail store purchases; medical and hospital services; 
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BENEFITS TO PANAMA FROM THE U.S. MILITARY 
PRESENCE IN THE CANAL ZONE 


1. GENERAL 


The U.S. military presence in the Canal 
Zone has benefited the Republic of Panama 
and its citizens through contributions to the 
economic, social, cultural, health, and scien- 
tific progress of the nation. 

These contributions include such tangi- 
bles as the employment of more than 4,000 
non-US. citizens with an annual payroll 
exceeding $13 million and purchases by 
Armed Forces agencies and individuals in 
excess of $19 million annually. 

Less tangible, but equally important, are 
such contributions as mercy evacuation 
flights for sick and injured in remote areas 
of the Republic, donations of blood to Pan- 
amanian hospitals, and health services to 
various isolated communities of Panama. 
This summary outlines the significance and 
importance of the Armed Forces in the Canal 
Zone to the Republic of Panama’s progress 
and well-being. 

2. ECONOMIC IMPACT 


(a) Purchases made and contracts let by 
the Armed Forces in the Canal Zone are in- 
cluded in totals compiled and to be sub- 
mitted by the U.S. Embassy in Panama. In 
brief, appropriated and nonappropriated 


fund procurements by U.S. Southern Com- 
mand components made total purchases of 
$10,369,554 in 1962. 

(b) The Armed Forces employ 4,882 non- 
U.S. citizens in the Canal Zone. These per- 
sonnel, citizens of or resident in the Republic 
of Panama, have an annual payroll of 
$13,163,920. 

(c) In addition to purchases by appro- 
priated and nonappropriated fund activities, 
US. military and civilian personnel of the 
Armed Forces and their families spend an 
estimated $8 million annually for personal 
purchases of merchandise, recreation, and 
services. 

(d) Disposal of U.S. military surplus prop- 
erty: (1) During fiscal year 1963, the U.S. 
Southern Command provided the Guardia 
Nacional equipment costed at $35,000 at a 
nominal price of $3,500 (10 percent of costed 
value). This equipment, if sold at usual 
prices, would have realized approximately 
$9,000 to the U.S. Government. 

(2) Property Disposal Office sales to Re- 
public of Panama business enterprises 
through its standard disposal procedures 
netted the Republic approximately $15,000 
in duties paid to the national treasury by 
the purchaser upon import of the merchan- 
dise into the Republic. 

3. TRADE, COMMERCE, COMMUNICATION 


(a) On April 1, 1963, a commercial com- 
munication cable from the Canal Zone to the 
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United States via Jamaica by I.T. & T. (Amer- 
ican Cable & Radio) was completed. This 
facility, containing 128 channels for voice 
and teletype communication, was con- 
structed primarily because of military re- 
quirements. If U.S. forces were not sta- 
tioned in the zone, it would not have been 
feasible to construct the facility as a com- 
mercial enterprise at this time. Services 
from the cable are available to the Republic 
of Panama, providing effective communica- 
tion to the United States. 

(b) U.S. Navy forces in the Canal Zone 
provide record (teletype) communications 
facilities for Republic of Panama official 
Government traffic to the United States. 
One hundred and ten messages to and from 
Washington are handled monthly. This 
service eliminates the requirement for the 
Republic of Panama to provide facilities for 
such communication, or to contract for them 
commercially. 

(c) The U.S. Navy provides maritime com- 
munications for commercial vessels in the 
waters off the Republic of Panama. This 
service processes messages to commercial 
stations, where they can be refiled worldwide 
to the final destination. Charges from the 
refile point to destination are paid by the 
sender. By this service, the Republic of 
Panama is absolved of the expense of main- 
taining maritime communications facilities. 
Approximately 4,700 messages from ships are 
handled monthly by the Navy. 

(d) Approximately $200,000 is expended 
annually by U.S. forces to maintain the Boyd- 
Roosevelt Highway, major trans-isthmian 
route. This highway, built by the US. 
Government, has been deeded to the Repub- 
lic of Panama. In return for main 
the highway, U.S. military forces are entitled 
to use of all Republic of Panama roads 
without payment of any fee or toll. 

(e) Inspection and guidance provided by 
U.S. military veterinarians to Panamanian 
suppliers of meats, dairy products, seafoods, 
fruits and vegetables, and other foodstuffs 
have raised standards of the Panamanian 
industry whereby their products are accept- 
able for purchase by military forces in the 
Canal Zone. Without this assistance, in 
many instances products would have been 
of inferior quality, and major sales to the 
Canal Zone could not have been effected. 


4. AIR-SEA RESCUE AND MERCY FLIGHTS 


(a) Military forces in the Canal Zone 
have flown 91 air-sea rescue or mercy evacua- 
tion missions thus far in 1963 in the Repub- 
lic of Panama. In 1962, 73 missions were 
completed. The ayerage cost per mission is 
approximately $400. Its greatest contribu- 
tion, however, is in the relief of suffering 
and saving of life of the citizens of Panama. 

(b) Many of the missions flown are to 
remote, inaccessible regions of the Republic 
of Panama to evacuate seriously ill to med- 
ical facilities in major Panamanian com- 
munities. The Republic of Panama does not 
have the air or sea capability to provide this 
humanitarian service for its population. 


5. DISASTER RELIEF 


Military forces in the Canal Zone stand 
ready to provide relief in event of disaster 
in the Republic of Panama, An example of 
such a relief function was the supply by air 
of 10 large tents to house homeless as a 
result of a disastrous fire at Garachine, 
Panama, on June 18-19, 1963, The tents 
were airdropped to the stricken village. 


6. PUBLIC HEALTH 


(a) Medical personnel of U.S. Armed 
Forces have provided voluntary health serv- 
ices, both medical and dental, to various iso- 
lated communities in the Republic of Pan- 
ama, In many instances, these services have 
been virtually the sole source of medical care 
available to the recipients. Examples are 
dispensaries operated on a continuing basis 
‘at Rio Hato and on Taboga Island. 
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(b) Personnel have on a continuing basis 
made voluntary contributions of blood to 
hospitals in the Republic of Panama. These 
donations have been made both by members 
of the Canal Zone military and civilian com- 
munity and by crews of U.S. naval vessels 
temporarily docking in the Canal Zone. 


7. GEODETIC AND MAPPING OPERATIONS 


(a) The Inter-American Geodetic Survey, 
headquartered in the Canal Zone, since 1946 
has mapped approximately 25 percent of the 
Republic of Panama and has provided 1/50,- 
000 scale topographic maps to the Republic 
without cost. The mapping and survey of 
the Republic of Panama is conducted under 
a joint agreement signed by the United 
States and the Republic. 

(b) Exclusive of military salaries for 30 
military personnel on full-time duty estab- 
lishing supplemental map control and con- 
ducting field classification surveys in the Re- 
public of Panama, IAGS expended approxi- 
mately $130,000 in fiscal year 1963 in the 
mapping program for the Republic. 

(c) The IAGS Cartographic School in the 
Canal Zone has trained more than 100 Pana- 
manian citizens in phases of mapping proce- 
dures since 1952. These provide a repository 
of personnel of the Republic skilled in map- 
ping procedures. 

d. Not included in IAGS expenditures are 
grants for mapping provided the Republic 
of Panama by the Agency for International 
Development (AID). Portions of an AID 
grant of $1 million have been expended by 
the Republic of Panama for large scale 
(1/10,000) mapping programs in the Repub- 
lic which are supported by the IAGS. 


8. SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


(a) US. military forces in the Canal Zone 
have numerous survey, scientific and tech- 
nical facilities in operation. These facili- 
ties provide information and guidance to 
the Republic of Panama, which in many 
instances does not have the trained per- 
sonnel or equipment for such endeavors. 
Among such facilities is the U.S. Navy Cor- 
rosion Laboratory and Tropical Exposure 
Station where periodic testing of the effects 
of the tropics on materials, metals and pe- 
troleum is conducted. Another is the Navy 
Branch Oceanographic Office, which studies 
tides, currents, and prepares chartwork of 
regional waters. Results of their studies are 
made available to the Republic of Panama. 

(b) Sea transportation assistance has been 
provided to archeologists on official research 
trips to otherwise inaccessible areas of the 
Republic of Panama. 

9. MILITARY TRAINING 

(a) During fiscal year 1962, training under 
the Military Assistance Program was pro- 
vided to 418 members of the Guardia Na- 
cional. This training is provided pri- 
marily at the U.S. Army Forces, Southern 
Command, School of the Americas, and in- 
cluded courses in pure military skills and 
techniques, as well as in such technical 
fields as maintenance of weapons, vehicles, 
and communications equipment, communi- 
cations procedures, and radio operation. 
The U.S. Navy Forces, Southern Command, 
trained 12 personnel in maintenance and 
operation of small craft in fiscal year 1962. 
In fiscal year 1963, 221 Guardia Nacional per- 
sonnel received MAP-costed training. Thus 
far, some 900 personnel of Panama have 
been trained at the School of the Americas 
since 1949. 

(b) In addition to training provided under 
MAP, the U.S. Air Forces, Southern Com- 
mand, School for Latin America, has trained 
Guardia Nacional personnel on a nonreim- 
bursable, space available basis in such sub- 
jects as electrical radio repair and operation, 
fundamental communications, administra- 
tion and supply, and aircraft mechanics and 
maintenance. Since 1953, 224 Panamanians 
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have received such training, with 52 of these 
graduating during the current calendar year. 

(c) Training received at Canal Zone mili- 
tary service schools has added to the effi- 
ciency of operation of the Guardia Nacional. 
The technical training received has also 
added to the Republic’s repository of per- 
sonnel skilled in numerous technical fields. 


10. CIVILIAN TRAINING 


Non-U.S. citizen civilian employees of the 
U.S. military component commands in the 
Canal Zone have received substantial train- 
ing through the years in a variety of tech- 
nical, supervisory, and management skills re- 
quired by the diversified functions of the 
command, English language instruction has 


also been given. A total of 1,953 persons re- 


ceived training under this program in fiscal 
year 1963, materially improving their earn- 
ing capability and job competency. 


MILITARY PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE PROGRAMS 


Tangible monetary benefits to the Re- 
public of Panama, resulting from the 
presence of U.S. citizens in the Canal Zone, 
have been uniquely supplemented by highly 
successful people-to-people programs con- 
ducted by the U.S. military community. 
These programs cannot, and should not, be 
measured in dollars and cents. Their ulti- 
mate purpose is to achieve a mutual under- 
standing of material, social, and cultural 
environments of both countries, 

The people-to-people programs fall under 
the broad title of military community rela- 
tions. Army, Navy, and Air Force commu- 
nity relations efforts in Panama can be 
summed up through a prime example known 
as “operation friendship.” This active pro- 
gram was conceived by the U.S. Army Forces, 
Southern Command, in 1960, to meet an 
urgent need for improved relationship be- 
tween the people of Panama and those of the 
United States. 

“Operation friendship” activities have 
touched virtually every facet of life and ac- 
tivity in Panama. School children have 
benefited through hot lunch programs and 
school supplies; military units have 
“adopted” entire orphanages; local athletic 
programs and facilities have been developed 
through assistance by the military; inter- 
change athletic contests have been held; 
local festival participation has been encour- 
aged. These “operation friendship” proj- 
ects often involve monetary contributions, 
but more important are the contributions 
of compassion, interest, knowledge, labor, 
and enthusiasm by participants. 

Dependents of military personnel have 
joined wholeheartedly in the community 
relations programs. Women’s and youth 
groups have given assistance to hospitals and 
orphanages, including many hours of volun- 
teer service, and have participated in joint 
social and athletic activities with Panama- 
nian groups. 

Many of the communty relations projects 
have been successfully consummated through 
the combined efforts of civic, religious, and 
social leaders of Panama working in concert 
with members of the U.S. military commu- 
nity. Each contributes according to his 
means and abilities, and in the achievement 
of a common goal, increased understanding, 
and harmony between the United States and 
Panama and the people of the two Republics 
has been realized. 


[From the Panama Canal Spillway, 
Feb. 17, 1964 
EXTERNAL Arp FOR THE REPUBLIC 

The attached summary of principal sources 
of external assistance to Panama from fiscal 
years 1961 to 1963 includes the major contrib- 
utors only. It should also be noted that 
the amount of U.S. grant assistance for 
development projects accounts for only the 
U.S. contribution and does not reflect the 
amounts contributed by the Government of 
Panama. 
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The Alliance for Progress program in 
Panama began in fiscal year 1961. This is 
a joint effort between the United States 
and Panama in both financial support and 
practical implementation. Although the Al- 
lance program was initiated in fiscal year 
1961, U.S. technical assistance to Panama 
dates back to World War II and programs 
administered by the Institute of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs. Since World War I, there has 
been a continuous program of technical and 
economic assistance involving both grants 
and loans. 

U.S. economic assistance listed in this re- 
port represents assistance to Panama since 
fiscal year 1961. 

Principal sources of external assistance 
to Panama—Fiscal year 1961-fiscal year 
1963 + 

[In millions of dollars] 


Summary 
eA OGG 21.1 
SS ‚ ‚‚‚‚/§/⁹ nae ——T—— caine iin 18. 1 
OCR cok owes r enw eee 39.2 
Loans international lending institu- 
SON cates op sc coos i EE gs es ee 
Total all assistance 63.7 


1. U.S, Loans (AID, EXIM) 
Fiscal year 1961: 
AID-Feeder roads Nov. 10, 1960..._ 5.3 
AID-Budget support Nov. 30 1960.. 5.0 
0.3 


EXIM—Tocumen Airport 1961—— 
DO ncaa pe nuavencae ee 10.6 
Fiscal year 1962: 
AID—Low cost housing Feb. 9, 1962. 2.5 


EXIM—Garbage collector equip- 
ment April 18, 1962 4 
EXIM-— Highway construction equip- 


ment June 19062 1.6 
T 4.5 
Fiscal year 1963: 
AID—Panama City water and sewer. 6.0 
U a 21.1 
2. Loans— International lending 
institutions (IDB, IBRD) 
Fiscal year 1961: 
IBRD—Feeder roads 7. 2 
Se 7. 2 


Fiscal year 1962: 
IDB— Low cost housing, Aug. 22, 
po} Ce En en ae ae 7.6 


IDB—Water and sewer (interior), 
n concn E E 


e instaagoa esaia 
Fiscal year 1963: 

IBRD—Electrification, central prov- 

inces, Sept. 14, 196222 4.0 


3. Summary of loans by func- 
tion (since fiscal year 1961) 
U.S. loans: 
Road construction 


Health— Water and sewer improve- 

ment, garbage equipment: X 
Airport improvement 3 
Budget support —— 


Loans International lending institu- 
tions: 

Road construction 

Housin; 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Principal sources of external assistance Principal sources of external assistance 
to Panama—Fiscal year 1961-fiscal year 


1963 Continued 
[In millions of dollars] 
U.S. GRANT ASSISTANCE 


1. Fiscal year 1961: 


Rural development (description: 
Projects covered agriculture de- 
velopment, agrarian reform, rural 
cadastre and resources survey, 
and water resources and power 
development 

Financial institutions and private 
enterprise development (descrip- 
tion: Projects covered industrial 
development institutions, hous- 
ing credit institution, self-help 
housing, and national economic 
planning studies) 

Human resources development (de- 
scription: Projects covered higher 
education, nursing education, and 
advisory services for education, 
including University of Panama) 

Nongoal activities (description: 
Projects covered public safety and 
program support) --------------- 

Terminating activities --- 


Total, fiscal year 1961 grants 

. Fiscal year 1962: 

Rural development (description: 
Projects cover agricultural devel- 
opment, agrarian reform, farm- 
to-market road construction, 
aerial photo and mapping, self- 
help schools, contract school con- 
struction, rural health facilities 
construction, water resources and 
power development 

Financial institutions and private 
enterprise development (descrip- 
tion: Projects cover private enter- 
prise development, industrial de- 
velopment institutions, self-help 
housing, mineral resources sur- 
vey, national economic planning) 

Human resources development (de- 
scription: Projects cover higher 
education, nursing education, 
government management and ad- 
ministration, manpower training, 
and advisory services for educa- 
tion including University of 


Nongoal activities (description: 
Projects cover public safety, sewer 
design, program support, hospital 
design, technical studies for elec- 
tric power development 

Terminating activities 


1.0 


Total, fiscal year 1962 grants 
. Fiscal year 1963: 

Rural development (Description: 
Projects cover agrarian reform, 
farm-to-market road construction, 
self-help schools, rural health 
facilities, and water resources and 
power development 

Financial institutions and private 
enterprise development (Descrip- 
tion: Projects cover private enter- 
prise development, housing credit 
institution, self-help housing, and 
national economic planning 


Human resources development (De- 
scription: Projects cover higher 
education, nursing education, gov- 
ernment management and admin- 
istration, manpower training, and 
advisory services for education 
including University of Panama.) 

Nongoal activities (Description: 
Projects cover public safety, sewer 
design, and program support) 

Terminating activities 


12.4 


oo 


Total fiscal year 1963 grants 


2.8 


to Panama—Fiscal year 1961-—fiscal year 
1963 '\—Continued 
U.S. GRANT ASSISTANCE—continued 


{In millions of dollars] 
4. Summary of grant assistance fiscal 
years 1961-63: 

Rural development 11. 5 

Financial institutions and private 
arne 2 1.5 
Human resources development 2.1 
Nongoal activities 2.0 
Terminating activities 1.0 
Waal 18. 1 


This report includes only the major 
sources of economic assistance to Panama 
since fiscal year 1961. It does not include 
assistance granted under programs sponsored 
by the U.N., OAS, Military Assistance Pro- 
gram, and Food for Peace, and therefore, 
should not be construed as representing the 
total external assistance effort during the 
past 3 years, 


NorTe.—All grant figures represent obliga- 
tions only. All loan figures represent the 
total authorized amount of the loan, not the 
drawdown or amount expended. 


Sources: U-203 Reports fiscal year 1961- 
fiscal year 1963. Implementation Approval 
Documents fiscal year 1961-63. AID Re- 
port W/224, “Status of Loan Agreements.” 
CPB fiscal year 1961-fiscal year 1963. 
USAID/P Status of External Loans Report 
Sept. 30, 1963. AID S&R Div. Report, “U.S. 
Foreign Assistance,” July 1, 1945-June 30, 
1962. 


ST. PATRICK S DAY IN SAVANNAH 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Hacan] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
on March 17 every year the city of Sa- 
vannah becomes completely Irish as one 
of the biggest and most enjoyable cele- 
brations in the country takes place. 

Many Members of Congress have been 
to Savannah for St. Patrick’s Day. I 
look forward to it myself every year with 
great anticipation. 

For the benefit of those Members who 
have not had this opportunity, I have 
asked my friend, the Honorable John J. 
Bouhan, of Savannah, a past president 
and honorary member of the Hibernian 
Society of Savannah, to prepare a short 
résumé of St. Patrick’s Day in Savan- 
nah and the Hibernian Society of Sa- 
vannah. 

Sr. Patrick’s Day IN SAVANNAH 
(By John J. Bouhan) 

It is hard to visualize a St. Patrick’s Day 
in Savannah, Ga., unless you have been 
there on one of those occasions. 

The St. Patrick’s Day committee was 
formed in 1856 for the purpose of celebrating 
St. Patrick’s Day and they have developed 
the occasion into a small mardi gras. It has 
mushroomed the St. Patrick’s Day celebration 
into one of the big St. Patrick’s Day cele- 
brations of the country. 

In the parade in 1941 it had, among other 
paraders, a detachment from the gallant 7th 
Regiment, of New York, then stationed at 
Camp Stewart, Ga., and in that detachment 
every man was over 6 feet tall. 
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Just 2 years ago in 1961, the committee 
startled the world by proclaiming they were 
going to turn the Savannah River green on 
St. Patrick’s Day, and in the presence of the 
press of the country and Senator YARBOROUGH, 
of Texas, they did turn it green. 

The following year, 1962, former President 
Harry S. Truman, who was a guest of the 
Hibernian Society of Savannah for St. Pat- 
rick’s Day, rode in one of the lead cars of 
the parade accompanied by Congressman 
Elliott Hagan of Georgia, John J, Bouhan, 
chairman of the speaker’ committee of the 
Hibernian Society of Savannah, and Brig. 
Gen. Lester A. Bork, U.S. Army, command- 
ing general at Fort Stewart, Ga., who was 
President Truman’s aide for the occasion. In 
another car in the parade, representing the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick of Philadelphia, 
was Mr. John W. Laird, past president of 
the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick of Philadel- 
phia and the grand recorder of Knights 
Templar of Pennsylvania, and riding in the 
car with him was Mr. Thomas Gavin, mayor 
pro tempore of Kansas City, Mo., a personal 
friend of President Truman. The parade was 
the largest ever held in Savannah and in 
which 28 bands from all over Georgia (plus 
1 from Virginia) participated including 
the U.S. Marine Band from Parris Island, 
S.C., the Fort Stewart band, Hunter Air 
Force band, the 3d Army band, the 6th Naval 
District band, and the Women’s Army Corps. 
It was reviewed by about 50,000 people. 

In 1963 there were 83 units in the parade 
and it was over 3 miles long, and as a special 
event the Irish International Airways flew 
its Dublin manager and one of its steward- 
esses, Miss Ann Cosgrove, to bring real sham- 
rocks from Ireland to the Hibernian Society 
of Savannah. 

Through the courtesy of Hon. CARL VINSON, 
of Georgia, there have been for years several 
warships in the port on St. Patrick’s Day. 

When the shadows of the second war with 
England in 1812 were overspreading this 
country, a few of the leaders of Savannah, 
all Protestants, met and formed the Hiber- 
nian Society of Savannah on March 17, 1812. 
This society is now a nonsectarian organiza- 
tion with a limited membership of 150 mem- 
bers. It takes at least 16 years on the mem- 
bership waiting list to become a member. 
The Hibernian Society of Savannah every 
year reviews the St. Patrick’s Day parade. 

On the first anniversary of the society on 
St. Patrick’s Day, March 17, 1813, the society 
marched to the Independent Presb 
Church, the same church in which our late, 
beloved President Woodrow Wilson was mar- 
ried, and heard an impressive prayer by Rev. 
Henry Kollock of that church. The society 
has celebrated St, Patrick's Day ever since 
by having an outstanding banquet each year. 

Climaxing its 100th anniversary banquet 
in 1912, it had as its main speaker the late 
President William Howard Taft, who was 
made an honorary member of the society. 
The program of toasts for that occasion reads 
as follows: “Our Centennial,” Gen. P. W. 
Meldrim, president of the Hibernian Society; 
“Our Sister Societies,” Mr. Richard J. Lane, 
representative of Charitable Irish Society 
of Boston; Mr. John D. Crimmins, represent- 
ative of Friendly Sons of St. Patrick of New 
York; Mr. H. A. Molony, representative of 
Hibernian Society of Charleston, S.C.; Mr. 
William P. Ryan, representative of Hibernian 
Society of Baltimore, Md.; “Our Invited 
Guests,” Rev. M. Ashby Jones, D.D., Baptist 
minister from Augusta, Ga.; “Dixie,” Hon. 
Timothy J. Hogan, attorney general of Ohio; 
“Savannah,” Hon. Walter G. Charlton, Savan- 
nah, Ga.; “Ireland,” Hon. W. Bourke Cock- 
ran of New York; “The President of the 
United States,” Hon. William Howard Taft. 

At its 125th anniversary banquet, along 
with the Charitable Society of Boston, the 
Hibernian Society had the honor of being 
addressed by telephone from Warm Springs, 
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Ga., by the late President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. The remainder of the program was as 
follows: “The Day We Celebrate,“ Rev. Fr. 
William J. Harty, S. J., Savannah, Ga.; South 
Carolina,” Hon. Olin D. Johnston, Governor 
of South Carolina; “Florida,” Hon. Fred P. 
Cone, Governor of Florida; “Georgia,” Hon. 
E. D. Rivers, Governor of Georgia; The 
United States,” Hon. George H. Earle, Gover- 
nor of Pennsylvania. 

On the 150th anniversary celebration of 
the society, 1962, they had a banquet (stand- 
ing room only) and were addressed by that 
great American, former President Harry S. 
Truman, and also by Gov. Ernest F. Hol- 
lings of South Carolina. President Truman 
has been made an honorary member of the 
society. 

The roster of speakers of the Hibernian 
Society for their St Patrick’s Day celebra- 
tions reads like the rolls of Congress, with 
such names as the late Senator David B. Hill, 
of New York; Senator David I. Walsh, of 
Massachusetts; and Senator Bryan McMahon, 
of Connecticut. You will also find the 
names of Senators Herman E, Talmadge and 
Richard B. Russell of Georgia, Senator 
Thomas Dodd of Connecticut, Senator 
Stuart Symington of Missouri, Senator 
George Smathers of Florida, Senator Frank 
E. Moss of Utah and Senator Ralph W. 
Yarborough of Texas. You will also see the 
names of former Congressman Donald 
O’Toole of New York, Congressman John W. 
Murphy of Pennsylvania, Congressman Wil- 
liam T. Byrne of New York, Congressman 
Prince Preston of Georgia, and a great many 
others. 

It would not be fair to conclude this article 
without quoting an article that appeared in 
the Republican and Savannah Evening 
Ledger of March 19, 1812, which read as 
follows: 

“The 17th was the festival of St. Patrick 
and the Sons of Erin spent the day with that 
harmony, cordiality and festivity character- 
istic of the temperament of Irishmen. 

“Mr. Bunch prepared an elegant dinner and 
the table was graced with the most dis- 
tinguished officers, court and military, in the 
city. 

“Seventeen regular and 14 volunteer toasts 
were raised. Thirty-two drinks of hot 
whisky—between, notes the newspaper ac- 
count. 

“Is it any wonder that in the next issue 
of the Republican, the following advertise- 
ment appeared? 

“*Twenty-five dollars reward for party or 
parties who destroyed my sign in front of my 
door, next to Mr. Bunch's. Francis Sheftall'; 
and that ‘little work was done in the courts 
or banks’ the day after.” 


STEUART L. PITTMAN 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most difficult and trying administra- 
tive posts in the Federal Government— 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Civil 
Defense—has been held by Steuart 
Lansing Pittman since his appointment 
by President Kennedy in 1961. It was 
with deep regret therefore that I learned 
of Mr. Pittman’s decision to resign from 
his important position. 

In the 24% years that Mr. Pittman has 
served as civil defense chief he demon- 
strated leadership abilities and a funda- 
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mental determination that the United 
States will have a civil defense program. 
The result of his efforts, I believe, is that 
there is today an entirely different at- 
mosphere in the field of civil defense. 
In presenting the facts on numerous oc- 
casions in both Houses of this Congress, 
Mr. Pittman has removed the question 
of civil defense in the thermonuclear age 
from the realm of pure emotion to an 
area in which the subject may now be 
deliberated upon with the cool reason 
and resort to the facts that is vitally 
necessary. With intelligence and imagi- 
nation Mr. Pittman has slowly but surely 
removed much of the misunderstandings 
about the program in and out of Con- 
gress. 

We are all indebted to Mr. Pittman 
for the services he has performed. He 
will be sorely missed. 

With the unanimous consent of the 
Members of this House I would like to 
offer for the Recorp the editorial on 
Steuart L. Pittman’s resignation which 
appears in the Washington Post, March 
12, 1964: 

[From the Washington Post, Mar. 11, 1964] 
PITTMAN RESIGNS 


In Steuart L. Pittman, who is resigning as 
Assistant Secretary of Defense to practice 
law, civil defense has had a chief who embel- 
lished his office. In 2½ years in a thankless 
job, he oversaw the transformation of civil 
defense from something of a political toy to 
a self-respecting part of the Defense Estab- 
lishment. He approached with reason a sub- 
ject too often cluttered with emotion, and his 
energy and effectiveness were largely respon- 
sible for the partial rescue of the civil de- 
fense program from confusion, apathy and 
hostility both inside and outside the Govern- 
ment. 

The main physical accomplishment of Mr. 
Pittman's tenure was to locate fallout shel- 
ters for tens of millions of Americans; the 
keynote of this effort was identification of 
existing space, not construction of new space, 
and in relative terms, it has not been an ex- 
pensive or radical program. Now, however, 
civil defense is at the point where important 
decisions affecting expenditures, military 
strategy and public and congressional atti- 
tudes must be made. By shelving the ad- 
ministration’s shelter-incentive bill last 
week, the Senate said in effect that these 
decisions will not be made this year; the 
administration assents. Mr. Pittman, who 
had poured heart and soul into getting the 
shelter-incentive bill through the House, 
could hardly be expected to wait and repeat 
the process in 1965. 

Civil defense raises issues of such impor- 
tance—issues of national security and sur- 
vival, national posture and purpose—that the 
civil defense program should not be entrusted 
to any man less able than Mr. Pittman. The 
stature of his successor will be a fair measure 
of the seriousness with which the adminis- 
tration views civil defense, 


KING PAUL OF GREECE 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. Ryan] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, today, as the Greek people bury their 
beloved King Paul in ceremony and deep 
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mourning, as we buried our dear Presi- 
dent some few months ago, all Ameri- 
cans express their deepest sympathy in 
that nation’s tragic loss. 

The King, however, will live on in the 
hearts of the Greek people. 

Paul was a king dedicated to the 
cause of freedom and peace. He was a 
king who moved with liberty and ease 
among the people of his land, who de- 
lighted in helping the poor and under- 
privileged, who fought with his troops 
against the foreign enemies who invaded 
his country. 

He will be especially remembered for 
his courageous service in the Greek 
Navy during the invasion of World 
War II. As Crown Prince Paul, he was 
constantly at the side of King George 
II when the Greeks battled the Germans 
on the soil of their dear land. 

Following the Allied victory, Paul, as 
crown prince and later as king, devoted 
himself to the country’s reconstruction 
and to raising the standards of living 
and education of the Greek people. 

When he ascended the throne on April 
2, 1947, his country was struggling with 
Communist guerrillas determined to 
overthrow the democratic government. 
With his active support and with the help 
of U.S. aid, the Greeks crushed the in- 
ternal rebellion. The King then turned 
his attention to works of peace and to 
the relief of war-tattered Greece. He 
founded a number of welfare organiza- 
tions, supported mainly by two royal 
patronage programs—the King’s fund 
for the war-stricken areas and the Royal 
Welfare Fund. 

Yes, the King loved his people and the 
people loved their king. Paul had a 
magnetic personality similar to that of 
John F. Kennedy. He, too, was a 
scholar, a lover of the arts, a sportsman, 
a family man. 

The heavy burden which Greece bears 
today can be relieved somewhat by the 
thought that young Constantine is able 
and prepared to take over the duties of 
his father. 

I would like to join with Detroit's 
Orthodox Greek community and with 
Greek-heritage communities through- 
out our country in offering condolence 
to the young King Constantine, Queen 
Frederika, the Greek royal family and 
the people of Greece. 


NATIONAL CAPTIVE NATIONS 
WEEK 


The SPEAKER pro tempore [Mr. La- 
BONATI]. Under. previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
DERWINSK?] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, from 
January 18 to 27, I was in Taiwan as a 
representative of the National Captive 
Nations Week Committee, participating 
in the Freedom Day rally sponsored by 
the Asian Peoples Anti-Communist 
League of the Republic of China. This 
was the 10th anniversary, commemorat- 
ing the decision of thousands of Chinese 
prisoners of the Korean war who chose 
to accept freedom rather than return to 
Communist enslavement on mainland 
China. It is an especially significant 
occasion throughout free Asia. 
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While there I participated in various 
programs under the sponsorship of the 
league, and at this point I wish to include 
as part of my remarks an address de- 
livered by Mr. Ku-Cheng Kang, presi- 
dent of the China chapter of the APACL, 
who is an outstanding and dedicated 
leader in the cause of the captive peoples 
of communism in Asia: 


ADDRESS By Mr. Ku CHENG-KANG, PRESIDENT 
OF THE CHINA CHAPTER, THE ASIAN PEOPLES’ 
ANTI-COMMUNIST LEAGUE, AT THE INTER- 
NATIONAL MEETING IN SUPPORT oF CAPTIVE 
PEOPLES’ STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM 
Distinguished guests, ladies, and gentle- 

men, on behalf of the Committee of Civic 

Organizations of the Republic of China in 

Support of Struggle for Freedom Behind the 

Iron Curtain, I wish to convey my hearty 

welcome to you who have come from afar to 

take part in the 10th anniversary of the 

Freedom Day, a day of great significance in 

the history of mankind to strive for freedom, 

and to exchange views on the problem of 
giving support to captive peoples in their 
struggle for freedom. 

Communist goal to conquer and enslave 
the people of the whole world is immutable. 
Largely because of growing internal contra- 
dictions and agricultural failure, the Com- 
munist bloc is using the tactic of “peaceful 
coexistence” and international trade to serve 
as a bait with a view to generating illusions 
on the of the free world and dividing 
the unity of the democratic nations in an 
effort to avert serious economic and political 
crisis with which it is confronted. Be that 
as it may, it will never relax its aggressive 
activities for the “burial of the free world.” 
Such being the case, all justice- and free- 
dom-loving people of the world, without re- 
spect to locality, race, nationality, profes- 
sion, and religion, should unite together and 
take concerted action, so as to checkmate 
Communist expansionism and protect their 
own freedom on the one hand and to give 
our positive support to the enslaved people 
under the yoke of the Communist domina- 
tion in their effort to topple Communist 
regimes and to regain their freedom at an 
early date on the other hand. Only thus 
will justice, freedom, peace, and prosperity 
of the world be reestablished. 

Right at the present moment, split be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the Peiping 
regime has been deepening and the world 
Communist movement is at its lowest ebbs. 
Objective situation has created a favorable 
condition for the cause of freedam. All or- 
ganizations of the world in support of cap- 
tive nations and peoples as well as all anti- 
Communist organizations should seize this 
favorable opportunity, strengthen their 
solidarity and take united action, so as to 
give more effective support to the captive 
nations and peoples to achieve their inde- 
pendence and freedom at the earliest date 
possible. Indeed, this is the most important 
task facing us. At the mass rally in- com- 
memoration of the Freedom Day yesterday, 
I pointed out that “the countermeasures 
that the free world should adopt now should 
be based on the collective security system 
and the embargo policy and then go a step 
forward by out the policy of lib- 

eration of captive peoples behind the Iron 

- Curtain.” I think that this is a correct 
strategy in coping with the Communist 
strategy of peaceful coexistence. For the 
implementation of this strategy, the most 
effective tactic is to unite the free people 
outside of the Iron Curtain with the en- 
slaved people inside of it in their common 
struggle against communism. 

We are assembled here today. It is my 
sincere hope that all of you here will express 
your views on how to step up the support 
given to captive peoples in their anti-Com- 
munist revolutionary movement. Then let 
us call an international conference in sup- 
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port of the captive peoples in their struggle 
for freedom, to decide on the goals for the 
struggle of freedom and the actions that 
should be taken on the basis of the conclu- 
sions we reach today. Besides, let us set up 
an international united organization of the 
whole world in support of the captive peoples 
and unite all forces of justice of the world in 
support of 1 billion enslaved people to re- 
gain their freedom at an early date. 


Mr. Speaker, a prominent participant 
in the rally and conferences was Mr. 
Aleksander Kutt, Chairman of the As- 
sembly of Captive European Nations. 
Mr. Kutt and his group are spokesmen 
for millions of people held in bondage 
behind the Iron Curtain. They also give 
practical, as well as moral support to 
the anti-Communist struggle in the Mid- 
dle East and Asia: 


REMARKS OF ALEKSANDER KUTT, CHAIRMAN, 
ASSEMBLY OF CAPTIVE EUROPEAN NATIONS, 
REPORT AT THE INTERNATIONAL MEETING IN 
SUPPORT OF CAPTIVE NATIONS AND PEOPLE, 
In TAIPEI, JANUARY 24, 1964 
Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, 

much has been said during the last years 

about the “liberalization” process in the 
countries of East-Central Europe, and, for 
that matter, also in the Communist domi- 
nated countries of Asia. Some more in- 
formed Western observers maintain that it 
takes generations at the rate of improve- 
ments of the last years to have any more or 
less fundamental changes in the course of 
this evolutionary process. Others seem to 
take for granted that a considerable reshap- 

ing of the entire Communist system is a 

question of not too many years. If we take 

a short glance at what has been the factual 

development during the immediate past, this 

is what we see. 

It is true that the mass executions and 
deportations of captive peoples practiced 
during the Stalin era in Europe, and in the 
early fifties in China, have ceased. But let 
there be no mistake about this. After having 
destroyed millions of lives, the regimes in 
Moscow and Peiping think themselves at 
present to be comparatively safe. The rest 
of the population sees that in present cir- 
cumstances an uprising cannot be success- 
ful. Any revolt at this time would only pro- 
voke new massive terror. 

Thus, the Communist regimes in Europe 
and Asia have been subsisting during the 
last years on the rich harvest of terror which 
was shown a decade and more ago. It is for 
this reason that Khrushchev and Mao are 
able to put up a show of having turned less 
brutal. But they still are the same Khru- 
shchev and Mao who participated in, or di- 
rected, the planting of terror. 

In fact, there is no personal security in the 
captive European countries for anybody who 
tries to take advantage of basic human rights 
as set forth in the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights of the United Nations. 

In connection with the lessening of terror, 
following the regime’s feeling of safety, in 
some cases the penalties for attempts by the 
population to exercise the basic human rights 
have been reduced. In other cases the pun- 
ishments have been increased. For example, 
in the Baltic States the refusal of a person 
to return from a foreign country can now be 
punished also by death instead of only by a 
prison term as before. (According to the new 
“Fundamentals of Soviet Criminal Legisla- 
tion,” art. 1, promulgated on Dec. 25, 1958, 
and in contradiction to art. 13, p. (2) of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
which stipulates that “everyone has the right 
to leave any country, including his own.”) 

An even more weighty reason for the elimi- 
nation of active terror than the wish of the 
Soviet leaders to appear humane, is another 
practical necessity. The growth of Soviet 
military might is possible only on the basis 
of expanding economy, the most important 
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part of which is a complex and advanced in- 
dustry. The development of a powerful and 
modern industry, as well as of other branches 
of economy, is impossible without the co- 
operation of creative forces of the entire 
nation. And such cooperation of the cre- 
ative part of the population is unthinkable 
if its individual members are under con- 
tinuous high strain of rampant terror. 

There are some other developments in the 
Soviet area which are sometimes interpreted 
as changes toward democracy but which, in 
fact, are not. There are, for example, the 
multiple organizational measures in econ- 
omy. More often than not these measures 
have delegated a certain amount of power 
for decisions from the central to the local 
authorities. This, it is said, is the decline 
of power at the top and the increase of 
power at a level closer to the people. 

It is nothing of this sort. It is just that 
the party leadership, which remains all pow- 
erful, is trying to correct some bureaucratic 
absurdities which had been introduced dur- 
ing the Stalin era, and which have proved to 
be obstacles to a normal development of 
economy. What real delegation of power can 
be found, for example, in the fact that ladies’ 
shoe models are at present approved in re- 
publics’ capitals instead of, as before, at the 
all-union level in Moscow? Neither is it a 
real delegation of power if the so-called re- 
publics’ governments are empowered to dis- 
tribute between the administrative districts 
the quotas for state deliveries of agricultural 
produce in the limits of total deliveries dic- 
tated by Moscow. 

Considerable excitement, and hopes for a 
revision of the entire Soviet economic sys- 
tem have been recently caused in the West by 
Soviet discussions of the role of profits in 
determining the efficiency of Soviet enter- 
prises. Profits, it is pointed out, are an 
integral part of the capitalist economic sys- 
tem. Therefore, more attention to profits 
in Soviet economy must be leading the Soviet 
system away from Marxism and closer to the 
capitalist system. 

The problem of profits as indicators of the 
efficiency of individual enterprises in the 
Soviet economic system is at least as old as 
the perennial raising of working norms. 
Only that in the past profits were more often 
called accumulations. But neither the rais- 
ing of working norms, nor the incentives for 
personnel based on profits of enterprises, 
bring the Soviet economic system by one 
iota closer to the system of free economy. 

If we turn to other possible areas of 
liberalization, or evolution, we see that the 
progress has been equally slow or nonexist- 
ent. The task of the written word, be it 
in the press or literature, is still to help 
the regime in the implementation of its 
policies. Only constructive critique of gov- 
ernment and party institutions and officials 
is permitted, Fine arts, the dramatic art 
and even music have to serve the same 
ends. Only small beginnings of deviations 
from the party line can be registered dur- 
ing more than a decade of the post-Stalin 
era. There has been no change whatsoever 
as far as the ballot box of elections is 
concerned. The raising of the living stand- 
ard of the people has progressed at snail’s 
pace. 

All this is a part of a great design to 
keep the present rulers of the captive peo- 
ples in power and simultaneously to build 
up at a possibly rapid rate the power at 
the disposal of the ruling group. 

It is not less in the interests of the free 
world than it is in the interest of the cap- 
tive peoples to speed up with all possible 
means the very slow evolutionary process 
in the Communist dominated areas of the 
world in order to win the race for time. 
This the free world can do only through 
closest cooperation with the captive peoples 
and not through closer contacts with their 
oppressive regimes. 
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While on Taiwan, Republic of China, 
I had an opportunity to visit the off- 
shore island of Quemoy, and inspected 
free Chinese military units. I was given 
a tour of the island to see at first hand 
its great economic developments. I 
was most impressed by the progress of 
the Chinese people under a free regime. 
I was especially interested to note their 
effective, vigorous spirit in the face of 
Communist oppression of the Chinese 
mainland 


Mr. Speaker, the island of Taiwan, 
Republic of China, is a bastion of the 
free world, and serves as the hope and 
inspiration of the people of the Chi- 
nese mainland who are looking forward 
to the day when the Communist yoke 
will be removed and a free government 
restored to all of China. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to Mr. Par- 
man, for 60 minutes, on Monday, March 
16, and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. THompson of Texas. 

Mr. Gross and to include extraneous 
matter. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Bruce) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. O’Konsk1. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GONZALEZ) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. FRASER. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 6 o’clock and 4 minutes p.m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, March 16, 1964, at 
12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1810. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
supplementary report on the unnecessary 
or premature procurement of Sidewinder 
missile training systems and their delivery 
to foreign countries under the military as- 
sistance program; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1811. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on shortages of war readiness materiel 
within the U.S. Pacific Air Forces, Depart- 
ment of the Air Force; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 
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1812. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on weaknesses in accountability and 
management of Government-furnished and 
contractor-acquired property under cost re- 
imbursement research and development con- 
tracts, Public Health Service, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

1813. A letter from the Secretary, the 
Foundation of the Federal Bar Association, 
transmitting a report of the audit of the 
financial transactions of the Foundation of 
the Federal Bar Association for the fiscal 
year ended September 30, 1963, pursuant to 
Public Law 662, 83d Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

1814. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the unnecessary or premature pro- 
curement of Sidewinder missile training sys- 
tems and their delivery to foreign countries 
under the military assistance program. 
Comments on this report have preceded this 
in a supplementary report classified as 
“Confidential”; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R.10170. A bill to continue until 
the close of June 30, 1965, the existing exemp- 
tion from duty enjoyed by returning resi- 
dents arriving from the Virgin Islands of 
the United States; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1236). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARING: 

H.R. 10408. A bill to impose import limita- 
tions on certain meat and meat products; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DELANEY: 

H.R. 10409. A bill to protect the public 
health by amending the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act to regulate the manufac- 
ture, compounding, processing, distribution, 
delivery, and possession of habit-forming 
barbiturate drugs, amphetamine, and other 
habit-forming central nervous system stim- 
ulant drugs, and other drugs that have a po- 
tential for abuse resulting in psychotoxic 
effects or antisocial behavior; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GIBBONS: 

H.R. 10410. A bill to amend section 304(b) 
of the Federal Property and Administrative 
Service Act of 1949, as amended, to provide 
that certain expenses shall not be allowable 
costs under certain contracts, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. JOELSON: 

H.R. 10411. A bill to establish a National 
Economic Conversion Commission and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H.R. 10412. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to deny deduction for 
rent, taxes, or interest incurred for the use 
or occupancy of an industrial plant financed 
by tax-exempt obligations; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. UTT: 

H.R. 10413. A bill to create four judicial 

districts for the State of California, to pro- 
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vide for the appointment o, four additional 
district judges for the State of California, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOB WILSON: 

H.R. 10414. A bill to create four judicial 
districts for the State of California, to pro- 
vide for the appointment of four additional 
district judges for the State of California, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WEAVER: 

H.R. 10415. A bill to provide for the decon- 
tamination of the Keystone Ordnance Works 
prior to the sale or other disposal of such 
property by the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. BECK WORTH: 

H.R. 10416. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide for the pay- 
ment of child’s insurance benefits to a dis- 
abled child over 18, if otherwise qualified, 
without regard to whether the disability 
began before or after the child attained such 
age; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 10417. A bill to amend the Commu- 
nity Mental Health Centers Act to establish 
a program of grants to assist in the initial 
staffing of community mental health centers 
constructed with assistance under that act; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 10418. A bill to amend section 7701 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to clarify 
the tax status of certain professional asso- 
ciations and corporations formed under State 
law; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. POAGE: 

H.R. 10419. A bill to amend further the 
Farm Credit Act of 1933, as amended, to 
provide that part of the patronage refunds 
paid by a bank for cooperatives shall be in 
money instead of class C stock after the 
bank becomes subject to Federal income tax, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. SHRIVER: 

H.R. 10420. A bill to impose import lim- 
itations on certain meat and meat products; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. UTT: 

H.R. 10421. A bill to provide that tips re- 
ceived by an employee in the course of his 
employment shall be included as part of his 
wages for old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance purposes and for purposes of in- 
come tax withholding; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURTON of Utah: 

H.R. 10422. A bill to impose import lim- 
itations on certain meat and meat products; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McINTIRE: 

H.R. 10423. A bill to amend the act of 
August 3, 1956, relating to the payment of 
annuities to widows of judges; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RHODES of Arizona: 

H. R. 10424, A bill to impose import limi- 
tations on certain meat and meat products; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H.R. 10425. A bill to impose quotas on im- 
ports of beef, veal, mutton, and lamb; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON: 

H.J. Res. 949. Joint resolution granting the 
consent of Congress to an amendment to the 
compact between the State of Ohio and the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania relating to 
Pymatuning Lake; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WEAVER: 

H. J. Res. 950. Joint resolution granting the 
consent of Congress to an amendment to the 
compact between the State of Ohio and the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania relating to 
Pymatuning Lake; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARRY: 

H.R. 10426. A bill for the relief of Orazio 
Aiello, his wife, Antonia Romeo Busceti, and 
their child, Giorgio Aiello; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 10427. A bill for the relief of Enrico 
Solari and his wife, Maria Solari, and their 
children, Enrica, Grazia, and Mirella Solari; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRUCE: 

H.R. 10428. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Lauro G. Palileo, his wife, Edna V. Palileo, 
and minor children, Edwin V. Palileo, Glenn 
V. Palileo, Kathryn V. Palileo, and Hazel V. 
Palileo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRAY: 

H. R. 10429. A bill for the relief of Todor 

Dimovski; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HAGEN of California: 

H. R. 10430. A bill for the relief of Gus Con- 

sani; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 10431. A bill for the relief of Hong 
Foon Hom; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

By Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI: 

H.R. 10432. A bill for the relief of Irena 
Gordyczukowska; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

768. By Mr. RYAN of New York. Petition 


of the Spanish Catholic Mission, New York, 
N. V., petitioning that the Spanish immigra- 
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tion quota be increased; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

769. Also, petition of the Hispanic Society 
of Police Department, Brooklyn, N.Y., peti- 
tioning that the Spanish immigration quota 
be increased; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

770. Also, petition of El Sol de la Fraterni- 
dad, New York, N.Y., petitioning that the 
Spanish immigration quota be increased; to 
to Committee on the Judiciary. 

771. Also, petition of La Aspirante, Jersey 
City, N.J., petitioning that the Spanish im- 
migration quota be increased; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

772. Also, petition of “La Ibero Ameri- 
cana,” Spanish Benefit Society, Akron, Ohio, 
petitioning that the Spanish immigration 
quota be increased; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

773. Also, petition of Spanish American 
Citizens Club of Queens, Inc., petitioning 
that the Spanish immigration quota be in- 
creased; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

774. Also, petition of Sociedad Espanola de 
S.M, La Nacional,” Spanish Benevolent So- 
ciety, Inc., New York, N.Y., petitioning that 
the Spanish immigration quota be increased; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

775. Also, petition of Inglesia Evangelica 
de Espana, New York, N.Y., petitioning that 
the Spanish immigration quota be increased; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

776. Also, petition of Spanish American 
Center, Canton, Ohio, petitioning that the 
Spanish immigration quota be increased; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

777. Also, petition of Federation of His- 
panic Societies, Inc., New York, N.Y., peti- 
tioning that the Spanish immigration quota 
be increased; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

778. Also, petition of Club Acacia, New 
York, N.Y., petitioning that the Spanish im- 
migration quota be increased; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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779. Also, petition of Juventud Espanola, 
Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y., petitioning that the 
Spanish immigration quota be increased; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

780. Also, petition of Spanish American 
Citizens of Queens, Inc., Astoria, N. v., peti- 
tioning that the Spanish immigration quota 
be increased; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

781. Also, petition of Unity Gallega of the 
U.S., Inc., New York, N.Y., petitioning that 
the Spanish immigration quota be increased; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

782. Also, petition of Club Hijas de Espana, 
Santa Barbara, Calif., petitioning that the 
Spanish immigration quota be increased; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

783. Also, petition of Mutualista Obrera 
Mexicana, Inc., New York, N. V., petitioning 
that the Spanish immigration quota be in- 
creased; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

784. Also, petition of Centro Mexicano de 
Nueva York, New York, N.Y., petitioning that 
the Spanish immigration quota be increased; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

785. Also, petition of Sociedades Mexicanas 
Unidas, Inc., New York, N.Y., petitioning that 
the Spanish immigration quota be increased; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

786. Also, petition of Centro Yucateco de 
N.Y., New York, N.Y., petitioning that the 
Spanish immigration quota be increased; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

787. Also, petition of Centro Vasco Ameri- 
cano, New York, N.Y., petitioning that the 
Spanish immigration quota be increased; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

788. Also, petition of Club Mexico de N.Y., 
New York, N.Y., petitioning that the Spanish 
immigration quota be increased; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

789. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Henry 
Stoner, Avon Park, Fla., relative to assistance 
to foreign nations; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Virgil Gray Barton 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 12, 1964 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with sadness that I an- 
nounce to the Congress the sudden pass- 
ing on Friday, March 6, of Virgil Gray 
Barton, a dedicated and able public 
servant. He passed away in the service 
of his country while on an official trip to 
Houston, Tex. 

Gray Barton was born, reared, and 
educated a Texan; but he was first of all 
a servant of the American public and 
the American farmer. 

He called Overton, Tex., his home- 
town and was educated at Southwest 
Texas State College. 

Gray Barton entered the Federal serv- 
ice 25 years ago as an employee of the 
US. Department of Agriculture. He 
came to Washington in 1950 and served 
since that time in administration of 
farm price support programs. 

At the time of his passing, he was 
Administrative Chief of Farm Price 
Support Regulations. His duties were to 


develop price support regulations and 
handbooks for rice, other grains, and 
cotton. These duties he performed ef- 
ficiently and well. 

He was well known, admired, and 
liked by my constitutents in the Texas 
rice industry, and I considered him a 
personal friend. 

We will miss Gray Barton. We extend 
condolences to his dear family and share 
with them their grief. 


About Those Dealer Offers of John F. 
Kennedy Half Dollars at Premium 


Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 12, 1964 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker several 
days before the President signed the bill 
sponsored by Representative WRIGHT 
Patman to authorize the coinage of the 
John F. Kennedy half dollar, a coin 
dealer advertising in one of the numis- 
matic publications offered to sell 1964 


Kennedy half-dollars from the Denver 
Mint for $3.75 each. He offered rolls 
of 20 of them for $70; 5 rolls for $325; 
10 rolls for $625; and 50 rolls, or 1,000 
coins—at a face value of $500—for the 
price of $3,100. Underneath these offer- 
ings were the words in parentheses “de- 
livery when available.” 

How any dealer could offer such bar- 
gains before either the Philadelphia or 
Denver Mint had begun producing the 
coin—even before the bill authorizing it 
had been signed into law—has been a 
mystery to many coin collectors and to 
other citizens who so deeply admired 
President Kennedy and want to see daily 
reminders of his greatness as a man and 
as a President. The idea of having to 
pay a high premium to obtain a John 
F. Kennedy coin is repugnant to all of 
us. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Consumer Affairs, which has jurisdic- 
tion in the Committee on Banking and 
Currency for, among other things, legis- 
lation dealing with coins and currency, 
I have received inquiries from citizens 
throughout the country asking how they 
can buy one or two of the coins as 
mementos of a much-loved President 
without having to pay $3.75 or any other 
such fantastic figure. 

Consequently, I placed before the 
House on February 4 the plans of the 
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Treasury Department for distributing 
the coin so that the public would have 
a chance to acquire them at face value. 
None of the new coins will be placed 
on sale until at least 26 million of them 
have been minted, and have been dis- 
tributed by the Federal Reserve banks 
to commercial banks throughout the 
country for release on a nationwide basis. 
The date of public sale has since been 
set for March 24 in the city banks, and 
March 25 for country banks. The banks, 
of course, are to release them at face 
value, 50 cents each. No dealer will be 
able to obtain them directly from either 
the Philadelphia or Denver Mint. If any 
dealer is able to obtain quantity sup- 
plies of the coin for sale at a premium, 
it will only be through arrangements 
made by the dealer with a particular 
bank. 

BANES HAVE SOMETIMES CHANNELED COINS TO 

DEALERS IN BULK QUANTITIES 

Obviously, Mr. Speaker, some banks 
have been willing in the past to obtain 
bulk supplies of newly issued coins for 
dealers for sale to collectors at a pre- 
mium, perhaps with kickbacks to the 
bank itself or to a bank employee. In 
view of the acute shortage of coins for 
regular commercial needs—a shortage 
which has forced the mints to operate 
from time to time in the past year on a 
three-shift 7-day-a-week basis—it is in- 
tolerable that huge quantities of uncircu- 
lated coins from previous years have been 
hidden away in bulk lots for subsequent 
sale a few at a time to collectors at a pre- 
mium. So far as I can determine, there 
is no law to prohibit banks from using 
and abusing their privileges in obtaining 
bulk quantities of coins from the Federal 
Reserve System in order to provide mer- 
chandise for coin dealers and hoards for 
heavy “investors” in uncirculated coins. 
I understand the Federal Reserve banks 
are now considering various measures 
for discouraging local banks from mak- 
ing bulk quantities of scarce coins— 
scarce in the sense that we need them 
for other purposes—available to coin 
dealers, when stores and all other busi- 
nesses, and particularly the vending 
trade, are finding it almost impossible 
to get all of the coins they need for effi- 
cient operation. 

Under the circumstances, I think it 
is safe to say that if we find the John 
F. Kennedy 50-cent piece going out of 
circulation and into dealers’ hands, we 
will certainly take whatever steps are 
necessary, through hearings or legisla- 
tion, or both, to meet the problem. 
REPRESENTATIVE PATTEN FORWARDS A NEW 

JERSEY NEWSPAPERMAN’S SUGGESTIONS 


In this connection, our colleague from 
New Jersey, Representative Epwarp J. 
Patten, has forwarded to me some in- 
teresting suggestions made by the chief 
editorial writer of the New Brunswick 
Daily Home News, Mr. Alexander M. 
Jones, who has been crusading in his 
paper for the widest possible distribu- 
tion of the Kennedy half-dollar—and 
who submitted a formal petition to Con- 
gress on it. Both he and Representative 
Patten share my concern that the coin 
not be permitted to become an article 
of merchandising promotion for dealers 
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seeking to profit from the public’s love 
for the martyred President. 

These suggestions are: Have the Fed- 
eral Reserve pledge banks seeking the 
Kennedy halves that none will be sold 
in bags; have banks follow a one-coin- 
to-a-customer policy for the first month 
or so, until everybody that wants a Ken- 
nedy half has one; supply each post 
office with a number of the new coins, 
with instructions to all personnel that 
they be sold on a one-to-a-customer 
basis—before bank distribution.” 


MINT DIRECTOR EVA ADAMS ASKS BANKS TO 
COOPERATE 


In my discussions in recent weeks with 
the Director of the Mint, Miss Eva 
Adams, I have been impressed with her 
conscientious desire to make sure these 
new Kennedy coins get into general cir- 
culation, rather than into a few hands. 
On March 3, she wrote to the president 
of the American Bankers Association, 
Mr. William F. Kelly, asking the coopera- 
tion of the Nation’s banks in preventing 
dealers “or anyone else, particularly 
speculators” from obtaining the new 
coins in large quantities or trying to sell 
them at a premium above face value. I 
am sure that when the importance of 
this matter is brought before them, the 
banks will cooperate. 

I submit herewith, Mr. Speaker, the 
letter Miss Adams sent to the ABA presi- 
dent, as follows: 


OFFICE OF DIRECTOR OF THE MINT, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D.C., March 3, 1964. 
Mr. WILLIAM F. KELLY, 
President, American Bankers Association, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Mn. KELLY: I write with the hope of 
enlisting the cooperation of the American 
Bankers Association and, through you, that 
of the commercial banking system in con- 
nection with the nationwide release of the 
Kennedy half dollars. 

Through arrangements worked out with 
the Federal Reserve banks, it has been agreed 
that March 24 will be the date they will begin 
their shipments of the new half dollars to 
the commercial banking system. This means 
that the coin will be available in most city 
banks on March 24, and in country banks a 
day or two later. 

Is it possible for you to send out a notice 
to your membership urging banks through- 
out the country to do everything possible to 
prevent dealers, or anyone else, particularly 
speculators, from obtaining them in large 
quantities or trying to sell them at a pre- 
mium above their face value? This will per- 
mit the major portion of the new half dollars 
to be made available to individuals and for 
regular coinage purposes, 

If the commercial banks will endeavor to 
restrict the sale of bags or rolls of the new 
coins to customers known to have an actual 
exchange need for them, this should do much 
to prevent an undesirable situation from de- 
veloping. In this connection, and as a 
means of preventing speculation in mint- 
sealed bags of this new coin, all of our ship- 
ments to the Reserve banks are being made 
in plain, sewn bags which contain no mark- 
ings to identify them as being of mint origin. 

The mint is now placing in the Federal 
Reserve banks and branches an initial supply 
of 26 million pieces of the new coin, and 
before the calendar year is over an additional 
64 million will be produced and shipped, pe- 
riodically, to the Reserve banks. This is 
approximately the same quantity of half 
dollars released for general circulation last 
year. Also, it is approximately the extent to 
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which our limited coinage facilities can be 
made available to meet the exchange needs 
of commerce for this particular denomina- 
tion. 

Your assistance in this matter will be 
greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
Eva ADAMS, 
Director of the Mint. 


ABA PRESIDENT WILLIAM F. KELLY PROMISES 
BANK COOPERATION 


Mr. Speaker, I have just received a 
copy of a memorandum issued yester- 
day by the president of the American 
Bankers Association to the chief execu- 
tive officers of all ABA member banks, 
forwarding a copy of Miss Adams’ letter 
to him and expressing his promise that 
the banks will cooperate. 

Mr. Kelly’s memorandum follows. 


THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 

New York, N.Y., March 11, 1964. 
To the CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICERS OF ALL 
ABA MEMBER BANKS: 

I am attaching for your information a 
copy of a letter from the Director of the 
Mint concerning the release of the new Ken- 
nedy half-dollar coin. You will note that 
the Director of the Mint asks that commer- 
cial banks “do everything possible to pre- 
vent dealers, or anyone else, particularly 
speculators, from obtaining them (the new 
half dollars) in large quantities or trying 
to sell them at a premium above their face 
value.” 

Commercial banks have experienced great 
difficulty during the last year in obtaining 
sufficient coins of all denominations to serve 
the needs of commerce. Unless the new 
Kennedy half dollar is used to meet the cir- 
culating requirements of commerce, an acute 
shortage of this denomination coin will un- 
doubtedly occur since the Mint Service in- 
tends that the new coin supply current coin- 
age needs. 

Commercial banks, therefore, in the in- 
terest of maintaining the supply of circu- 
lating coinage to serve the needs of business, 
are requested to use their best efforts to 
prevent the new coins from being accumu- 
lated in large quantities in the hands of 
collectors or dealers who may hold them for 
future sale at premium rates. 

I have assured the Director of the Mint 
thut commercial banks will cooperate with 
the Treasury Department in this matter, 
and I will be glad if you will add the sup- 
port of your bank in view of our vital in- 
terest in an adequate supply of circulating 
coins. 

Sincerely yours, 

WILLIAM F. KELLY, 
President. 
NINETY MILLION KENNEDY COINS TO BE 
COINED IN 1964 


Mr. Speaker, in addition to the 26 mil- 
lion 50-cent coins to be placed on public 
sale on March 24 and 25 through all of 
the banks of the country, an additional 
64 million of the John F. Kennedy coins 
will be minted this year, and millions of 
them will be produced every year, there- 
after for at least the next 25 years, unless 
Congress in the meantime should change 
the design of this coin by passage of a 
new law. 

Therefore, there is no reason for them 
to become scarce and thus valuable from 
a numismatic standpoint. I think many 
Americans will want to save the first one 
they receive, as a memento or perhaps as 
a pocketpiece, but if the mints fulfill 
their mission in producing coins this year 
and in coming years, we should see these 
coins in such abundance that they will 
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soon lose their novelty, as did the Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt dime. 

But until that happens, I think we 
must take every possible precaution 
against commercialized profiteering on 
a coin intended to honor a President who 
devoted his entire life, and gave his 
life, in the service of the American 
people. 

The mint intends to distribute the 
coins to the Federal Reserve banks in 
plain bags. I think it would be useful, 
as Congressman PATTEN’S constituent 
suggested, if the Federal Reserve banks 
were to pledge banks not tc sell them 
in bags, or, it might be even more effec- 
tive to have the Federal Reserve banks 
themselves take the coins out of the bags 
and forward them to the commercial 
banks in wooden boxes or any other type 
of package, so that there is no such thing 
as a $500 bag of these coins when they 
arrive at the banks. I welcome Mr. 
Kelly’s action in forwarding Miss Adams’ 
letter to the individual banks, and in 
endorsing its plea for cooperation. 


The Continuing Need for Rural Develop- 
ment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 12, 1964 


Mr. O'KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, there 
is one thing that the Congress of this 
Nation must become fully aware of and 
that is the fact that our rural economy 
is sick and sinking lower and lower. The 
level of income in our rural areas is only 
half of that of the national average and 
unless something is done to revive our 
rural economy our Nation will suffer 
grave consequences. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include with these remarks an 
article written by the Honorable WricHT 
Patman, Congressman from the State of 
Texas, and a personal friend of mine, 
which describes very effectively the job 
that needs to be done in our rural areas. 

The article follows: 

THE CONTINUING NEED FOR RURAL 
REDEVELOPMENT 
(By Wricut Parman, U.S. Congressman from 
Texas) 

During the 1950's, 1,500 of the Nation’s 
3,100 counties showed a decline in popula- 
tion as did most communities of less than 
2,500 persons. 

Displaced farmers and rural people by the 
millions packed up and headed for the cities 
to look for work. 

Today, many of these same people, ill- 
equipped by training and handicapped by 
age, are forced to eke out a living at poorly 
paid unskilled jobs. And many of them 
cannot get any work at all. 

The march of technology has created this 
strange paradox in our land. On the one 
hand, it has produced a standard of living 
for many which was undreamed of a gener- 
ation ago; while on the other hand, it has 
destroyed the. economic base of hundreds 
of rural areas. Thus, in the midst of the 
greatest prosperity the country has ever 
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known, there is widespread depression and 
unemployment. 

The deterioration of rural counties began 
with the mechanization of farming. But, it 
was a gradual process until after World 
War II. Now it has reached a critical point. 

Unless we reverse this trend, we can ex- 
pect that in a few years there will be more 
than 600 counties—one-fifth of the Nation's 
total—which will be little better than “poor 
farms.” And it will cost taxpayers billions 
of dollars in relief payments to support 
the destitute inhabitants of these economi- 
cally blighted areas. 

It is obvious that agriculture as a base 
for supporting the economy is woefully in- 
sufficient in all but a relatively few of the 
Nation’s rural counties. In 1961, per capita 
farm income was $1,373, of which $474 came 
from nonfarm sources. In comparison, per 
capita income of the nonfarm population for 
the same year was $2,345, or 41.4 percent 
greater than the average net income of farm 
people. 

Some prominent economists and business 
leaders believe that the solution to the rural 
problem is to move unemployed and under- 
employed farmers and rural people to the 
cities. This attitude demonstrates a tragic 
refusal to face up to the realities of the 
situation or to understand the serious im- 
plications it presents not only to the future 
welfare of rural communities, but to our 
cities as well. 

Generally, our cities have more problems 
than they can handle now, including un- 
employment, housing, and schools. They 
cannot be expected to welcome thousands of 
displaced ruralities to aggravate their al- 
ready serious problems. 

Moreover, a great number of the rural un- 
employed have strong ties to their local com- 
munities, and understandably refuse to 
pull up stakes to join the trek to the cities 
where they would face a future with little 
hope. In my opinion, it makes better sense 
to help rural people develop new opportuni- 
ties at home. And this can be done through 
the cooperation of government and people. 
We have made a good start in this direction. 

The results since early in 1961 when the 
administration and Congress launched a 
nationwide rural redevelopment effort are 
impressive. More important than Federal 
assistance, however, is the amount of funds 
and effort that local people have invested in 
rebuilding their communities. 

A survey by the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministraiton of the activities of rural elec- 
tric systems in rural area development shows 
that rural electrics helped launch 402 proj- 
ects between July 1961 and December 1962. 
These projects involved more than a quarter- 
billion dollars in financing, of which more 
than 90 percent came from non-Government 
sources. These projects are providing 30,000 
new jobs plus another 20,000 indirect jobs. 

The funds made available for redevelop- 
ment by the Government represent seed 
corn money” and, in the great majority of 
cases are in the form of loans which must 
be repaid with interest. 

As a result of these new programs, there 
are millions of dollars worth of new fac- 
tories, new homes, new water systems, new 
sewer systems, and new recreational facili- 
ties giving hope and a better life to rural 
areas. Thousands of new jobs are helping 
to stem outmigration.: 

As might be expected, these programs are 
often greeted with cries of waste and sub- 
sidy by a claque of critics. But, of course, 
this is no surprise to rural electric members 
who have heard the same charges hurled 
at their program for more than a quarter 
of a century. 

One of the most important of the re- 
development programs has been singled out 
as the target of especially vicious attacks. 
These critics generally support subsidies for 
big business, but they are opposed to the 
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ARA program (which makes loans to create 
new jobs in distressed areas) despite the fact 
that ARA loans must be repaid to the Gov- 
ernment with interest. 

If the program does not get additional sup- 
port from Congress this year, it will be ex- 
tremely handicapped. Applications for ARA 
assistance from distressed areas far exceed 
funds authorized. Unless Congress approves 
legislation pending before it to provide more 
funds for loans, plans for developing new 
job-producing enterprises will have to be 
abandoned in many rural areas. 

That would be a severe blow to the hopes 
of distressed sections of our Nation—and to 
President Johnson's war on poverty. 

How this Nation can neglect area rede- 
velopment in America while at the same 
time distributing billions of dollars to be 
used for similar purposes in foreign lands 
is something that many good and sincerely 
patriotic Americans cannot understand. 

Experience of the last 2½ years shows 
that this approach can produce successful 
results and indicates that helping local 
people solve their own problems is the most 
practical and economical way to keep much 
of rural America from becoming a ward of 
the state. i 

I am proud that the Nation’s rural electric 
systems are providing important assistance 
in rural redevelopment. They recognize that 
they have a vital stake in the survival of 
rural America since they serve in 80 per- 
cent of the Nation’s counties. 

Basically, rural redevelopment is much like 
the rural electric story—doing a job local 
people are unable to do by themselves. 

The combination of local initiative and 
Government loans brought modern electric 
living to rural areas. 

This same combination can save rural 
America from economic collapse. 


Foreign Aid Mess 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 12, 1964 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, no man in 
or out of government is more familiar 
with the lavish foreign aid program than 
our distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [OTTO E. Pass MAN]. 
He has written an extremely important 
article entitled The Foreign Aid Mess,” 
which appears in the February 1964, 
issue of the New Guard, the magazine 
of Young Americans for Freedom. I 
commend the article to the attention of 
my colleagues: 

A MISGUIDED, DISAPPOINTING EXPERIMENT: 
THE FOREIGN Am MESS 

(By Orro E. Passman, U.S. Representative 

from Louisiana) : 

Foreign-aid dollar diplomacy, which is now 
costing taxpayers of the United States about 
$10 billion a year (including interest charges 
on the money borrowed to give away), un- 
questionably is, and long has been, the most 
misguided, disappointing, and expensive ex- 
periment in foreign relations ever undertaken 
by this or any other Nation. 

The foreign-aid program is being handled, 
overall, through 37 different departments and 
agencies of our Government; and it is of such 
magnitude and complexity that not only is 
it uncontrolled and, in its present form and 
scope, uncontrollable, but it is literally be- 
yond the realm of human understanding. 
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Billions of dollars are being dispensed each 
year to practically every country of the world; 
this year, for example, of the other 112 coun- 
tries, America is granting assistance to 100 
governments. And, in this process, through 
the so-called mutual security program 
alone, 2,157 different projects (not counting 
the vast number of subprojects), are being 
financed; any, if not most, of them having 
but little, if any, practical justification, an 
observation which is even more true insofar 
as the matter of serving the best interests 
of the United States is concerned. 


LOST GOALS 


It is an irrefutable fact that the United 
States has either lost sight of the goals it 
supposedly pursues with foreign aid or pur- 
sues contradictory goals. 

Furthermore, our assistance creates envy 
and resentment by its bestowal and disillu- 
slonment and hatred by its refusal, and: 

U.S. aid often encourages the development 
or perpetuation of socialism by leaders anx- 
ious to maintain power through the tighten- 
ing or clamping of government controls on 
practically all facets of life in their countries. 

US. aid frequently never gets any further 
than the ruling class in a country. 

Often, if not actually usually, the United 
States gets no recognition for the good our 
aid is said to accomplish. 

Massive aid is given to Communist coun- 
tries, other unfriendly countries and so- 
called neutralist countries. 

Military aid—which, incredible though it 
is, is going this year into 68 different coun- 
tries—does not keep nations from falling 
under the Communist yoke. 

And, of particular significance, foreign aid 
is a major factor in the alarming flight of 
gold from the United States and in our Na- 
tion’s dangerous balance-of-payments deficit. 

WEAK DOLLAR 

During the early years of the foreign aid 
program the dollar was regarded as a super- 
strong currency, despite the fact that the 
United States had a deficit balance-of-pay- 
ments position in every year beginning with 
1950 (through 1963 with the sole exception 
of 1957, when we experienced a surplus bal- 
ance of payments of approximately one-half 
billion dollars). 

Since 1958 the dollar has been growing 
weaker, and one of the major reasons for 
this deterioration has been the outflow of 
gold from our Nation. On December 31, 
1957, the gold stocks of the United States 
amounted to about $22.9 billion; but, since 
that date, our gold stockpile has been dimin- 
ishing steadily, and at the end of last Sep- 
tember it amounted to $15.6 billion—a drop 
of around $7.3 billion in a little more than 
5% years. During this same period 52 coun- 
tries—each one a recipient of U.S. foreign 

from the Treasury about $7 
billion of U.S. gold. 

It is obvious that one of the primary rea- 
sons why foreign nations have been able to 
purchase our gold is the fact that the United 
States, through the “mutual security” phase 
of foreign aid for the same period of a little 
more than 5½ years, extended some $12 bil- 
lion in economic and military assistance to 
these same 52 countries. This financial as- 
sistance by the United States in turn re- 
leased the revenues of these 52 nations to be 
used in any way they saw fit, and obviously 
one of the ways was to buy some $7 billion 
of gold from the U.S. Treasury. 

GONE GOLD 

The result is that today, with callable for- 
eign claims of some $23 billion outstanding 
against us, our $15-plus billion supply of 
gold is almost $20 billion short of the amount 
needed to meet these claims, if they were 
made, and maintain the 25-percent gold 
backing that is required for our own cur- 
rency and deposits. 
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This is indeed a dangerous situation, one 
which we cannot continue much longer to 
ignore. Whether our creditors can maintain 
confidence in the dollar, while we insist on 
being so reckless, is certainly seriously ques- 
tionable. 

But, so long as the executive branch of our 
Government, with the approval of Congress, 
continues foreign aid as the major phase of 
our foreign policy, it is imperative that the 
program be tightened up and brought under 
at least a semblance of control. Toward this 
end, we should concentrate whatever as- 
sistance we give to fewer countries with 
well-planned projects. We should curtail the 
aid program substantially in some countries 
and dispense with it altogether in other 
countries—and this is especially so in the 
African area, where the former “mother 
countries,“ or metropoles, which are general- 
ly tied to these newly formed nations by 
common languages, trade agreements, and 
substantial investments, should bear the re- 
sponsibility for whatever financial assistance 
is required. 

The time for us to act is now, for it is 
indeed later than many of our citizens seem 
to think. 


In Defense of Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 12, 1964 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues an article by Representative 
Stivio Conte which appeared in the De- 
cember 30, 1963, issue of Washington 
World. 

I believe this is an excellent statement 
of the rationale behind the U.S. foreign 
aid program. 

In defense of our foreign aid program, 
Representative Conte points to its in- 
nate strength—the fact that it is not a 
giveaway program, but one which is 
aimed at helping people help themselves. 

This philosophy of self-help is a fun- 
damental part of our American heritage. 
For this reason, Representative CONTE 
believes the American public continues 
to support the foreign aid program de- 
spite severe opposition to it in Congress. 

The complete article follows: 


(By Representative Smrvio O. CONTE) 


The United States, whether we have willed 
it or not, is the leader in the march of the 
world’s millions toward a new destiny. This 
leadership is not due simply to our wealth 
or to our military might. It is also based on 
the strength of our ideas, our tradition of 
independence and respect for individual 
dignity. 

As the standard bearer of freemen's aspi- 
rations we have the responsibility of justify- 
ing our leadership. This we must do, not by 
aggressive threats or pious speeches, but by 
deeds that represent the nobility of freedom 
and the enduring strength of peace-loving 
people. 

In no way do we exercise this leadership 
more effectively than in our foreign aid pro- 
gram. Those who seek to end this program, 
or emasculate it to the extent that it cannot 
operate successfully, are unrealistic. They 
do not recognize the responsibility of leader- 
ship that the United States must maintain, 
nor do they acknowledge the humanitarian 
traditions of the American people. They 
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are blind to the need to strengthen our se- 
curity and to the economic opportunities 
that are open to us. 

It is to the credit of the American people 
that they continue to support the foreign 
aid program despite the shrill criticism and 
the “meat ax” examination that some Mem- 
bers of Congress take toward this unique 
instrument of American foreign policy. 

Nationwide polls continue to indicate this 
basic support. The Gallup poll early in 1963 
showed greater support for the principle of 
foreign aid than 6 years ago. Another poll, 
taken in October after drastic cuts in au- 
thorization voted by the House showed a 4- 
percent increase in acceptance by the Amer- 
ican people over an early summer sampling. 
A recent survey revealed overwhelming sup- 
port among the business community. 

This support rests in large measure on a 
concern for other people’s welfare felt by the 
American people. The merchant in Massa- 
chusetts, the housewife in California, the 
farmer in Wisconsin may not always clearly 
understand the details and procedures of 
foreign aid but they do have an innate in- 
stinct for the truth. They do sense what 
their Government is trying to do—to help 
other people help themselves. 

Whether this takes the form of a loan to 
build a dam, a grant to teach a skill, food to 
feed a child, or a survey to study an invest- 
ment, it means we are seeking to help 
emerging nations to maintain their inde- 
pendence; to help them remain free to create 
their own destinies; to develop themselves 
economically; to wipe out illiteracy; to re- 
duce poverty; to conquer disease; to offer 
hope. 

The American people understand these 
things because the objectives are no more 
and no less than what we have historically 
wished for ourselves and for the world. To 
continue this aid is to keep faith with our 
heritage. 

These are not handouts; they are not 
dimes dropped in a tincup, and they are not 
blank checks. Our capital assistance can 
create the industries that will provide the 
jobs, funds that will finance the banks and 
the savings and loan institutions that will 
enable a family to own a house, to buy a 
farm and pay for them at reasonable rates 
of interest. Thousands of families that 
might never have had the chance to own a 
home today are living in decent dwellings, 
purchased through newly created savings 
and loan associations financed by our 
capital. 

Homes, schools, clinics, hospitals, univer- 
sities, community centers, laboratories, fer- 
tilizer plants have been constructed. Water, 
power, and transportation projects have 
been launched; credit and labor unions have 
been established; roads built. All of these 
things have meant and will continue to 
promise a better life for the people of the 
underdeveloped countries. 

This sort of peaceful, constructive effort 
enhances the security of the people of the 
developing countries, and of Americans. 
But the surface has hardly been scratched. 
We should not lessen the effort now. 

The success of the foreign aid program in 
three countries—Greece, Israel, and Tal- 
wan—points to another reason for continu- 
ing foreign aid—our commerce. In food- 
stuffs, for instance, these countries that were 
once so dependent on our aid have become 
paying customers of the United States. 
Greece has increased her imports from the 
United States from $2 million in 1958 to $4.3 
million in 1962. Israel increased hers from 
$7.6 million in 1958 to $17.5 million in 1962. 
Taiwan's commercial imports rose from $3.1 
million in 1958 to $24.5 million in 1962. 

What has happened in these three coun- 
tries can happen in others if a strong and 
flexible foreign aid program is maintained. 
The underdeveloped nations of the world to- 
day are the great markets of tomorrow. The 
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millions of potential customers, however, 
cannot buy our goods or anyone else's un- 
less they are able to increase their incomes 
and purchasing power. 

The congressional criticism of aid stems 
from disillusionment and frustration. For- 
eign aid cannot, and could never, solve all 
the problems that the United States faces in 
an increasingly complex world. 

Those who refuse to understand aid, or 
who expect too much of it, vent their feel- 
ings by slashing appropriations. What is 
missing from all this criticism is construc- 
tive argument. No one proposes an alterna- 
tive. 


VFW Honors Senator Carl Hayden, of 
Arizona 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o; 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 12, 1964 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, it was my honor to attend the an- 
nual banquet of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars in honor of Members of Con- 
gress held on March 10 at the Sheraton 
Park Hotel here in Washington, D.C. 
Each year, this very respected veteran 
organization recognizes some Member 
of the U.S. Congress for their services 
to the cause of veterans. 

This year, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars saw fit to honor a gentleman who 
has given the best and most years of 
his life to public service, the Honorable 
CARL HAYDEN, of Arizona. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include Senator 
HaypEN’s remarks in accepting the an- 
nual congressional award from the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars: 

REMARKS BY SENATOR HAYDEN FOLLOWING 
PRESENTATION OF THE VETERANS OF FOREIGN 
WARS CONGRESSIONAL AWARD, WASHINGTON, 
D.C., MARCH 10, 1964 
I thank you for this wonderful award and 

the kind words that went with it. Certain- 

ly there is no group in America whose good 
opinion that I value more highly than those 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

I am particularly glad to be here with the 
winners in the Voice of Democracy contest. 
These young people are able to speak out for 
America, They guarantee that we will have 
some good voices saying some sensible things 
for many years to come. 

As the recipient of its first Annual Con- 
gressional Award, I believe that it is due to 
the members of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars to make known to them the back- 
ground of the man who is receiving it for 
the first time. 

I am the son of a Connecticut Yankee, 
born in 1825, whose grandfather served in 
the War of the Revolution and who, as a boy, 
talked with veterans of the conflict which 
made our Nation possible. As a young man, 
he went west and in 1848, left Independence, 
Mo., with an ox train, the wagons loaded 
with goods to establish a mercantile busi- 
ness in Santa Fe. En route he met Illinois 
and Missouri veterans returning from the 
war with Mexico, and some of his supplies 
were requisitioned to meet their needs. 

Ten years later, after the Gadsden Pur- 
chase, he hauled a stock of goods to Tucson 
to establish a business there. On one oc- 
casion, in southwestern New Mexico, his 
parked wagon train was besieged by a large 
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band of Apache Indians who were driven off 
by the arrival of a troop of cavalry. 

The Confederate invasion of New Mexico 
made it impossible to bring merchandise 
from Independence, so my father had to 
drive across the plains, purchase goods in the 
East and ship them by sailing vessels around 
Cape Horn to San Francisco, and then trans- 
shipped them to San Diego or Guaymas, 
where he sent his mule teams to get them. 

He would be driven between Tucson and 
San Francisco in his own ambulance and it 
was on one such trip that he met my mother 
who was teaching school in Visalia, Calif. 
Her uncle, who was a 49’er, wrote that there 
was a need for schoolteachers. On her way 
out, the then Union Pacific Railroad train 
had to stop twice to let herds of buffalo cross 
the tracks. 

My mother was a native of Arkansas whose 
ancestors also fought in the War of the 
Revolution. She had two brothers in the 
Confederate Army, one of whom was killed 
in the battle of Shiloh. A Union regiment 
camped on my grandfather's farm and 
burned his fence rails for their campfires. 
She said that she owed a debt to the Con- 
federacy which could be paid by marrying a 
Yankee. and fixing him for life. He liked 
the fixing and took her to Arizona—where I 
was born. 

I can add that my mother’s first cousin, 
Andrew Jackson Halbert, was badly wounded 
at the battle of Shiloh. When I was a boy, 
I was walking up the street with him one day 
when we met Tom Gregory, a Union veteran. 
Cousin Jack said. Tom, do you know what 
day this is?” Tom didn’t know. Cousin 
Jack then said, “This is the anniversary of 
the battle of Shiloh. We were killing 
Yankees that day. We had about 5,000 killed 
by this time that morning.” 

During most of my boyhood in Arizona the 
Apaches were on the warpath. I can re- 
member seeing their signal fires on the 
mountain peaks, and also remember when 
a sword was presented to Gen. Nelson A. 
Miles at Tucson in gratitude for the capture 
and deportation to Florida of Geronimo and 
his band of hostile Apaches. Why the name 
of that murderous old villain was shouted by 
paratroopers when they jumped is a mystery 
to me. 

I was a student at Stanford University 
when war was declared against Spain in 1898. 
I learned that Maj. Alexander O. Brodie, 
a graduate of West Point, had been chosen 
by Theodore Roosevelt to enlist a squadron 
of the Ist U.S. Volunteer Cavalry (later 
known as the Rough Riders) in the Ter- 
ritory of Arizona and I hurried home to 
enlist. Before I arrived, the quota had been 
filled, which was lucky for me because the 
troop in which I wanted to enlist was left 
in Tampa, Fla., to take care of the horses, 
and suffered from malarial fever, while the 
rest of the regiment went on to Cuba to win 
the Battle of San Juan Hill. 

When Colonel Roosevelt became President 
of the United States he appointed Colonel 
Brodie to be the Governor of the Territory of 
Arizona. One day in 1904, when I was man- 
aging our flour mill and general merchan- 
dise store in my native town of Tempe, I 
received a letter from Governor Brodie invit- 
ing me to see him when I came to Phoenix. 
When I met him, the Governor said that the 
National Guard company in Tempe was in 
a bad way and that unless I became its cap- 
tain it would be mustered out of service. 
When I protested that I had no military ex- 
perience to qualify me to be a captain, his 
reply was “You are a gentleman.” 

I talked it over with my young friends and 
32 of us enlisted at the same time in Com- 
pany C, 1st Regiment of Infantry, National 
Guard of Arizona. Shortly afterward I was 
elected by them to be its captain. We soon 
learned about the national rifle matches at 
Camp Perry, Ohio, and proceeded to clear off 
the sagebrush for a 1,000-yard rifle range. 
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Our rifle practice paid off because thereafter 
about half of the Arizona team at Camp 
Perry were members of my company. 

At Camp Perry I shot a possible with a 
Springfield rifle. I hit the bull's eye 15 con- 
secutive times at 900 yards. I can add that 
it was with the help of the members of the 
National Guard of Arizona that I was first 
elected to Congress in 1911. 

As a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, I voted to declare war on Germany in 
April 1917. Not long afterward three Mem- 
bers of that body entered military service. 
Augustus Gardner, of Massachusetts, became 
a major of Infantry and died in the service 
in January of 1918. Royal Johnson, of South 
Dakota, as a lieutenant of Infantry, was 
wounded in the Argonne. Fiorello La Guar- 
dia, of New York, who went to the public 
school in Prescott, Ariz., and whose father 
was an Army bandmaster, became a major 
in the Army Air Corps and rendered excellent 
service in Italy. He afterward became the 
mayor of New York. 

Shortly after their departure from the 
House, President Wilson issued an order 
forbidding Members of Congress from en- 
tering the Armed Forces. But, in 1918, New- 
ton D. Baker, the Secretary of War, went to 
Europe to look over the battlefronts. The 
Assistant Secretary was not aware of the 
President's order so four of us Members of 
the House entered the service before the lid 
was again put on. 

Tom Connolly, of Texas, became a captain 
and adjutant of Infantry; Marvin Jones, of 
Texas, was a private in the Tank Corps; and 
Albert Johnson, of Washington, a captain in 
the chemical warfare service. 

I was made a major of Infantry and as- 
signed to duty at Camp Lewis in the State of 
Washington. At the age of 41, I had a hard 
time keeping up with the younger men in 
my battalion, but the division was ready 
to go overseas when the armistice was de- 
olared. Like all others who had completed 
training, we said that the Kaiser heard we 
were coming and decided that it was time 
to end the war. 

So in January 1919, I returned to the 
House of Representatives, and it was not 
long until those who had served in the First 
World War and their widows and orphans 
asked for help to adjust their grievances. 
This I did with the aid of an able secretary, 
Jack Gavin, who had served in General 
Pershing’s headquarters at Chaumont, and 
was a stenographer at the Peace Conference 
at Versailles. 

By 1924, a number of the veterans of the 
war with Germany had been elected to the 
House of Representatives. They joined in 
a demand that a committee for World War 
veterans be created. When that was done, 
John Garner, the Democratic minority 
leader, came to my office and insisted that 
I resign from the Committee on Public Lands 
and become the ranking minority member 
of the new committee. I objected to making 
the change and Garner said: “Are you bigger 
than the Democratic Party?” He then ex- 
plained that some of the new Congressmen, 
who were veterans, violently objected to the 
selection of a Tammany Democrat, who was 
not a veteran, to be the ranking Democratic 
member of the committee, and that I was 
the only Democrat who had longer congres- 
sional service than he. 

So I became the ranking Democratic 
member of the House Committee on World 
War Veterans Legislation on January 14, 
1924, and upon which I served until I was 
elected to the Senate in November 1926. 
From the start it was a busy committee 
which aided in the enactment of legislation 
beneficial to veterans and to their widows 
and orphans. 

In 1934, I made a trip to the Far East. In 
China there were armed guards on all of the 
railroad trains and soldiers everywhere one 
went. The Japanese had recently conquered 
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Manchuria and I did not see a railroad bridge 
without a machinegun enplacement or a 
railroad station that was not surrounded 
by a barbed wire entanglement. 

Previously, I had been in Europe where I 
saw the carabinaros in pairs all over Spain, 
and the Blackshirts everywhere in Italy. On 
my return to Arizona I told my people that 
from what I had seen and what I had heard 
of the actions of Hitler in Germany, it was 
evident that we were heading into another 
World War and I was ready to vote for more 
battleships and every other form of prepared- 
ness for a war that was sure to come. 
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The Second World War did come and those 
who served in it, and in Korea, make up 
most of the membership of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, that great organization whose 
award I am honored to receive this night. 

No words can ever say how much I appreci- 
ate being the first to receive this high honor, 
but I know you will agree there is a higher 
honor and you all share it with me. Yes, the 
real award for serving America is the knowl- 
edge that you have served her, and you never 
finish with that kind of service. It runs 
from the cradle to the grave, gives purpose 
and direction to our lives, 
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Today we stand firm against the forces of 
communism and will keep right on standing 
firm. With men like you on the alert we 
have the assurance of constant support and 
maintenance of a strong Military Establish- 
ment. At the same time, we know that this 
generation and those to come will not only 
defend America, but will keep her forever 
worth defending. Again, I am grateful for 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars Congressional 
Award. I am honored to accept it on behalf 
of all Members of Congress and all citizens 
of the Nation who foster the American spirit 
in war and in peace. I thank you. 


SENATE 


Fripay, Marcu 13, 1964 


(Legislative day of Monday, March 9, 
1964) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock merid- 
ian, on the expiration of the recess, 
and was called to order by the Acting 
President pro tempore [Mr. METCALF]. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, God, who committest to 
us the swift and solemn trust of life: 
Amid all the tensions of the present and 
anxiety about the future, with deep con- 
cern about ourselves, our Nation, and 
our world, we turn to Thee, who only 
art our strong tower and sure defense in 
the flood of mortal ills prevailing. 

In all the agony of our planet as it 
struggles toward a better habitation for 
humanity, we hear Thy solemn summons 
to discipline, toil, and ceaseless prayer, 
as we here in the homeland are joined 
with those who half a world away are 
arrayed against the common foe. 

It is in Thy name that we set up our 
banners. And though the air be tremu- 
lous with anxious foreboding, yet will we 
not fear, though a host encamp against 
us, for in this will we be confident: Thou 
makest the devices of the wicked of non- 
effect. The counsel of the Lord stand- 
eth forever, the thoughts of His heart 
to all generations. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
March 12, 1964, was dispensed with. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be a 
morning hour under the usual procedure 
which has been followed this week, and 
that statements in connection therewith 
be limited to 3 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 
STATISTICAL SUPPLEMENT, STOCKPILE REPORT 

A letter from the Director, Office of Emer- 
gency Planning, Executive Office of the Presi- 


dent, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
statistical supplement, stockpile report, for 
the 6-month period July-December 1963 
(with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORT ON GIFTS AND BEQUESTS RECEIVED AND 
ACCEPTED BY THE U.S. NATIONAL COMMIS- 
SION FOR THE UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, 
SCIENTIFIC, AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 
A letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 

mitting, pursuant to law, a report on gifts 

and bequests received and accepted by the 

U.S. National Commission for the United Na- 

tions Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 

Organization, for the fiscal year 1963 (with 

an accompanying report); to the Committee 

on Foreign Relations. 


REPORT ON ARMY AND Am FORCE PROCUREMENT 
or DY-107 DYNAMOTORS 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 

law, a report on Army and Air Force pro- 

curement of DY-107 dynamotors (with an 

accompanying report); to the Committee on 

Government Operations. 

REPORT ON UNNECESSARY COSTS TO THE GOV- 
ERNMENT FOR CERTAIN LONG DISTANCE 
TELEPHONE CALLS 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 

law, a report on unnecessary costs to the 

Government for commercial long distance 

telephone calls made by civil agencies in 

the Washington, D.C., area between cities 
served by the Federal Telecommunications 

System, General Services Administration, 

dated March 1964 (with an accompanying 

report); to the Committee on Government 

Operations. 


REPORT ON EXAMINATION OF FINANCIAL STATE- 
MENTS OF PUBLIC HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant 

to law, a report on the examination of fi- 
nancial statements of Public Housing Admin- 
istration, Housing and Home Finance 

Agency, fiscal years 1963 and 1962 (with an 

accompanying report); to the Committee 

on Government Operations. 

REPORT ON UNDERSTATEMENT OF CERTAIN 
CLAIMS AGAINST THE UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 
AND THE FEDERAL PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF 
YUGOSLAVIA 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant 

to law, a report on the understatement of 
claims against the United Arab Republic 
and the Federal People’s Republic of Yugo- 
slavia for recovery of excessive ocean trans- 
portation costs financed by the Commodity 

Credit Corporation under title I, Agricultural 

Trade Development and Assistance Act of 

1954 (commonly known as Public Law 480), 

Department of Agriculture, dated March 

1964 (with an accompanying report); to 

the Committee on Government Operations. 


REIMBURSEMENT OF CERTAIN MOVING EXPENSES 
or CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 

A letter from the Chairman, US. Civil 

Service Commission, transmitting a draft 


of proposed legislation to amend the Ad- 


ministrative Expenses Act of 1946, as 
amended, to provide for reimbursement of 
certain moving expenses of employees and 
to authorize payment of expenses for storage 
of household goods and personal effects of 
employees assigned to isolated duty stations 
within the continental United States, ex- 
cluding Alaska (with accompanying papers) ; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 


RESTRICTION OF A CERTAIN AREA IN THE 
OUTER CONTINENTAL SHELF FOR DEFENSE 
PURPOSES 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Air Force, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to provide for the restric- 
tion of a certain area in the Outer Continen- 
tal Shelf for defense purposes, and for other 
purposes (Matagorda Water Range) (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORT OF TORT CLAIMS PAID BY HOUSING AND 
HOME FINANCE AGENCY 

A letter from the Administrator, Housing 

and Home Finance Agency, Washington, 

D. C., reporting, pursuant to law, on tort 

claims paid by that Agency, for the calendar 

year 1963; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tempore: 


A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
Alaska; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency: 


“SENATE RESOLUTION 23 


“Resolution relating to the minting of silver 
dollars 


“Whereas the failure of the U.S. 
Department to mint silver dollars in recent 
years has caused a shortage of those coins; 
and 

“Whereas the shortage of silver dollar coins 
has caused speculators to drain the reserve 
remaining in the Treasury to a point where 
their reserve will be gone within a year; and 

“Whereas the coinage and availability of 
silver dollars is important to the Western 
States because of the effect on the produc- 
tion of silver and the popular use of the 
silver dollars by residents and tourists; and 

“Whereas there is legislation now before the 
Congress for the minting of 50 million silver 
dollars during the present fiscal year and 100 
million during fiscal year 1965: Be it 

“Resolved, That the Congress is directed to 
take immediate action for the minting of an 
adequate supply of silver dollars to save the 
coin from extinction and allow for its free 
circulation in the Nation; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Honorable Lyndon B. Johnson, 
President of the United States; the Honor- 
able Carl Hayden, President pro tempore of 
the Senate; the Honorable John W. McCor- 
mack, Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives; the Honorable Clarence Cannon, chair- 
man, House Appropriations Committee; the 
Honorabie Douglas Dillon, Secretary of the 
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Treasury; and the members of the Alaska 
delegation in Congress. 
“Passed by the senate March 7, 1964. 
“FRANK PERATROVICH, 
“President of the Senate. 
“Attest: 
“EVELYN K. STEVENSON, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


CONSOLIDATION OF FAA FLIGHT 
SERVICE STATION AT CHEMUNG 
COUNTY, N.Y., AIRPORT 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Board of Supervisors 
of Chemung County, N.Y., protesting the 
proposed consolidation of the Federal 
Aviation Agency’s flight service station 
at the Chemung County Airport. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of the 
resolution be printed in the RECORD at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce, as follows: 


RESOLUTION OPPOSING MOVING OF FEDERAL 
AVIATION REMOTE CONTROL UNIT aT COUNTY 
AIRPORT 


Whereas the persons present at an infor- 
mation meeting on the proposal to convert 
the flight service station at the Chemung 
County Airport to remote control indicated 
that a serious safety factor would be in- 
volved due to lack of radio facilities at vari- 
ous small airports in the vicinity; and 

Whereas safety of airplane traffic is of vital 
importance to the industry: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That this board go on record as 
opposing the proposed change to remote 
control pending a review of the services now 
being rendered and the effect upon the 
safety factor at the small airports in the 
surrounding counties which do not have 
adequate radio service to obtain flight in- 
formation from a remote Control unit; and 
be it further. 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution, 
with supporting data, be sent to the Federal 
Aviation Agency, the U.S. Senators from New 
York, Congressman Roprnson, and the New 
York State Bureau of Aviation. 

W. CHESTER HOYT, 
Clerk of the Board of Supervisors. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mrs. NEUBERGER, from the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry: 

S. 332. A bill to prohibit trading in Irish 
potato futures on commodity exchanges; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 942). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Howard C. Bratton, of New Mexico, to be 
US. district judge for the district of New 
Mexico. 

By Mr. HART, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

A. Leon Higginbotham, Jr., of Pennsylvania, 
to be U.S. district judge for the eastern dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania; and 

John Morgan Davis, of Pennsylvania, to 
be U.S. district judge for the eastern dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania. 
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BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 2629. A bill for the relief of Czeslaw 
(Chester) Kaluzny; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JACKSON (for himself and Mr. 
MAGNUSON) : 

S. 2630. A bill to amend the Act of June 12, 
1948 (62 Stat. 382), in order to provide for 
the construction, operation, and maintenance 
of the Kennewick division extension, Yakima 
project, Washington, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Jackson when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


KENNEWICK DIVISION EXTENSION, 
YAKIMA PROJECT, WASH. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, and my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Maenuson], I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to amend the act of June 
12, 1948 (62 Stat. 382), in order to pro- 
vide for the construction, operation and 
maintenance of the Kennewick division 
extension, Yakima project, Wash., and 
for other purposes. 

This proposed project, the Kennewick 
division extension, is designed to provide 
an adequate water supply—a diversion 
requirement of 31,500 acre-feet—for the 
irrigation of 6,300 acres of land which lie 
between Benton City and Richland, 
Wash. Water supply for the extension 
lands would be derived from the facili- 
ties of the Kennewick division, Yakima 
project, and would consist primarily of 
return flows from irrigated lands up- 
stream in the Yakima River Basin, aug- 
mented by natural flows which to a large 
extent are regulated by storage reservoirs 
constructed by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. Reservoir construction in the 
Yakima River Basin was initiated by the 
Bureau of Reclamation as early as 1905. 

The allocation of costs of this $5,250,- 
400 project indicates that $5,115,500 will 
be charged to irrigation and the balance 
of $134,900 will be nonreimbursable and 
be allocated to fish and wildlife. The 
benefit-cost ratio is 4.3 to 1. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
INTYRE in the chair). The bill will be 
received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2630) to amend the act of 
June 12, 1948 (62 Stat. 382), in order to 
provide for the construction, operation 
and maintenance of the Kennewick divi- 
sion extension, Yakima project, Wash., 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. Jackson (for himself and Mr. MAG- 
NUSON), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


ARE OUR UNEMPLOYED NOT EN- 
TITLED TO 4 PERCENT OF WHAT 
WE SPEND FOR FOREIGN ECO- 
NOMIC AID?—(AMENDMENT NO. 
469) 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, if 
the war we wage against poverty in the 

United States is to be won decisively it 
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must have both short-range and long- 
range objectives. 

The United States cannot concentrate 
on rehabilitation, retraining, training 
and employment only of the younger 
generation and disregard the chronically 
unemployed adults who desperately bu. 
vainly seek employment for eating 
money” for themselves and their depend- 
ents. 

One of the fastest methods of secur- 
ing employment for this group of adults 
is through the accelerated public works 
program inspiringly initiated by Con- 
gress during the administration of Presi- 
dent Kennedy. The original appropria- 
tion authorized for this program was 
8900 million. Only $880 million was ap- 
propriated and this entire amount has 
been obligated. 

As a member of the Senate Public 
Works Committee I voted to report the 
original accelerated public works bill to 
the floor of the Senate for action. How- 
ever, I said then, in separate views, that 
the amount was far too little. That was 
on April 25, 1962. In committee I had 
stated that we should amend the amount 
authorized to authorize at least $2.6. bil- 
lion—an amount equal to the amount 
authorized by sections 202, 212, 401, and 
451 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 
for fiscal year 1962. I was prepared to 
offer an amendment in committee to 
carry out this proposal but deferred be- 
cause I did not want to delay enactment 
of the modest sum that was authorized. 

History during the past 2 years has, 
unfortunately, proved that I was correct 
in my prediction that the amount au- 
thorized and the lesser amount appro- 
priated was insufficient. 

In January 1964, 4.5 million persons 
were unemployed. In January 1963, 4.6 
million persons were unemployed: In 
1962 an average of 4 million persons 
were unemployed. 

This is too great a number of chronic 
unemployed. 

Unemployment cannot be decreased 
by means of an effort that is too little 
and too late. The unemployed cannot 
wait. The unemployed father cannot tell 
his child to wait for his supper until 
the recent tax cut results in more in- 
vestments and the creation of more jobs. 
He wants a job now so that he can feed 
his children now. 

Increased vocational training for the 
unemployed father’s children will be wel- 
come and will increase the children’s 
earning capacities. But that is in the 
future. The children are hungry now. 

We must wage the war against pov- 
erty now and not merely in the future. 

I am pleased, therefore, that a special 
subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Public Works has begun hearings on 
two bills before it raising the amount 
authorized to be appropriated for the ac- 
celerated public works program. 

One bill (S. 1856) introduced by the 
able and distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Public Works, the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. McNamara], would 
increase the authorization to $2.4 bil- 
lion—a net increase of $1.5 billion. 

Another bill, S. 1121, which I intro- 
duced on behalf of myself and Mr. Bart- 
lett, Mr. Cannon, Mr. Kefauver, Mr. 
Metcalf, Mr. Morse, Mrs. Neuberger, Mr. 
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Randolph, and Mr. Yarborough, would 
carry out the provisions of the amend- 
ment I had originally discussed in the 
Public Works Committee raising the 
amount authorized to $2,645 million— 
equivalent to the amount authorized by 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 for 
carrying out the economic aid provisions 
of section 202, 212, 401, and 451 for fis- 
cal year 1962. 

In the course of the testimony before 
the Special Subcommittee on the Accel- 
erated Public Works Act of the Senate 
Committee on Public Works it has de- 
veloped that there is an urgent need for 
much greater appropriations for the ac- 
celerated public works. 

Thus, Mr. Andrew J. Biemiller, for- 
merly a Representative from Wisconsin, 
now director, department of legislation, 
of the AFL-CIO stated: 

At its recent constitutional convention, 
the AFL-CIO unanimously voiced its sup- 
port for the extension of this act and for an 
additional authorization of $2 billion in 
order to increase its job-creating impact. 
Our proposed authorization is $500 million 
higher than the amount proposed by S. 1856. 

A Federal effort of this magnitude, plus 
the supplemental State and local matching 
funds, would stimulate almost $4 billion in 
construction projects, at the right time and 
im the right places. Moreover, according to 
U.S. Department of Labor studies, this 84 
billion outlay would directly create about 
400,000 badly needed jobs in on-site con- 
struction and in the production and dis- 
tribution of building materials and equip- 
ment. What is more, as these funds are 
spent by working people and businesses, 
another 200,000 to 400,000 jobs would be 
created indirectly. These are jobs that 
America badly needs. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. GRUENING. I ask unanimous 
consent that I may proceed for another 5 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRUENING. I ask unanimous 
consent that Mr. Biemiller’s testimony 
be printed in full in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. GRUENING. Edward P. Morgan, 
noted news commentator, in his broad- 
cast on March 11, 1964, commenting on 
the need to get all of the millions of un- 
employed back to work, stated that: 

One of the most important programs is 
the accelerated public works program. The 
public works program is responsible right 
now for 200,000 jobs, while communities at 
the same time are provided with needed proj- 
ects such as waterworks, sewers, sewage dis- 
“posal facilities, courthouses, libraries, streets, 
and so on. Accelerated public works is a 
proven program. But it is being allowed to 


The able and distinguished Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Moss] also testified be- 
fore the subcommittee and made a very 
cogent presentation of the urgent need 
for additional funds for the accelerated 
me works program. 

I ask unanimous consent that the tes- 
timony of the Senator from Utah be 
printed in full at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. GRUENING. In my amendment 
introduced in 1962 and in my bill (S. 
1121) introduced in March of 1963, I ex- 
pressed the amount I proposed to author- 
ize for the accelerated public works pro- 
gram as an amount equivalent to the 
sums authorized to be appropriated for 
carrying out certain portions of our for- 
eign aid program for our own people. It 
is an essential part of the war on poverty. 
We cannot and should not, while stinting 
on the economic development of our own 
people, give generously for the economic 
development of the peoples abroad. We 
should not be more concerned with the 
hungry and unemployed abroad than 
with the hungry and unemployed here in 
the United States. 

This is even more true when we con- 
sider some of the results of our foreign 
economic aid. 

Consider, for example, the results of 
our aid to Cambodia. We have given 
that country $464.8 million in aid. Cam- 
bodia is now turning to Red China. Our 
Embassy has been sacked. 

According to Associated Press dis- 
patches from Pnompenh, Cambodia: 

Thousands of Cambodians took part in the 
attacks on the United States and British of- 
fices early in the day. 

Breaking through police lines, the demon- 
strators hauled down and burned the flag 


over the U.S. Embassy and scattered papers 
in the streets. 


What was the reply of King Norodom 
Sihanouk to this outrageous attack upon 
the U.S. flag and property? He ex- 
pressed regrets, but said he understood 
why the people “might be angry at the 
imperialists.” In return for giving nearly 
half a billion American dollars to Cam- 
bodia, its ruler labels us “imperialists.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the story 
of these happenings in Cambodia as it 
appeared in the New York Times for 
March 12, 1964, be printed in full in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 3.) 

Mr. GRUENING. The total appropri- 
ated under the accelerated public works 
program has been $880 million. The 
total aid to Cambodia has been $464.8 
million. Which is the better investment 
for the U.S. taxpayer? 

Consider, for example, the results of 
our aid to Egypt. We have given Egypt 
$807.1 million in economic aid. What 
are the feelings of the Egyptian people 
toward the United States? This is what 
the Cairo radio had to say on February 
29, 1964: 

The determination of the Arab will to 
liquidate the imperialist bases in Libya has 
had a great effect on official British and 
American circles. What has also excited 
these circles is the determination of the 
Arab people to continue their struggle, not 
only to liquidate the imperialist bases in the 
Arab homeland, but also to liquidate such 
imperialist bases in Cyprus and everywhere 
else. It is very natural that our people 
should support the people of Cyprus and all 
peace-loving people. It is very natural that 
we should support all those who fight im- 
perialism and who struggle to liquidate its 
aggressive bases. 
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Brother Arabs, our Arab people can no 
longer be influenced by the emotions of Lon- 
don and Washington. The time when Lon- 
don and Washington decided our fate has 
gone forever. Revolutionary brothers, the 
will of the Arab people has become stronger 
than the will of imperialism and the will of 
the United States and Britain. This Arab 
will refuses any imperialist vestiges in the 
Arab homeland. This will calls upon the rev- 
olutionaries to prove to the British, Ameri- 
cans, and Zionists and their agents that the 
Arab nation is determined to lead a free and 
dignified life and is determined to liquidate 
the imperialist bases, not through making 
statements, but by destroying these bases at 
their foundations. 


While receiving our support, Egypt’s 
President Nasser has been actively oppos- 
ing U.S. policies in the Indonesian fight 
with Malaysia, in Cyprus, and even in 
Panama, inciting the people of Libya to 
throw us out of our $100 million Wheelus 
Air Base there—all four of which nations 
also receive economic aid from the United 
States. 

Iask unanimous consent that a column 
by John D. Harbron, in the Montreal Star 
for February 2, 1964, be printed in full in 
the Record at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 4.) 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, Mr. 
Harbron states in part in his column: 

Nasser’s influence on Panamanian leaders 
in their present demands for a revision of 
the 1903 Panama Canal Treaty has been more 
important than the ill-defined role of anti- 
American Cas troite elements in Panama. 


The total appropriated under the ac- 
celerated public works program has been 
$€80 million. The total economic aid to 
Egypt has been $807.1 million. Which 
has been the better investment for the 
U.S. taxpayer? 

Country after country could be named 
where over the years the U.S. taxpayers 
have generously given or loaned billions 
of dollars only to have those countries 
turn on and assail the United States. 

The point I make, Mr. President, is 
that we have through the years been 
pouring billions of dollars abroad in our 
foreign economic aid program. We can- 
not afford, with our high rate of chronic 
unemployment to be less generous at 
home for what might properly be called 
our domestic aid program. 

The enlargement of the accelerated 
public works program is the fastest way 
to get our unemployed back to work. 
The need is great. 

For example, the American Hospital 
Association has written to me indicating 
that “a backlog of unmet construction 
for the modernization and replacement 
of older and outmoded hospital facilities 
continues to grow. The last nationwide 
study of this need developed a national 
figure of $3.2 billion.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter to me dated March 11, 1964, from 
Kenneth Williamson, associate director 
of the American Hospital Association, be 
printed in full in the Recorp at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 5.) 
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Mr. GRUENING. It is my opinion 
that more than the increase in the au- 
thorization proposed by S. 1856 of $1.5 
billion will be needed to make a serious 
dent in the chronic unemployment prob- 
lem confronting the American people. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed for 1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRUENING. I therefore send to 
the desk, for appropriate reference, an 
amendment to my bill, S. 1121. This 
amendment would increase the authori- 
zation for the accelerated public works 
program from $900 million to $3,545 mil- 
lion—an increase of $2,645 million. I 
ask that this amendment lie at the desk 
until the close of business on March 20, 
1964, in order to enable those of my col- 
leagues who care to join in the cospon- 
sorship of this amendment. 

We have granted or loaned to foreign 
countries the sum of $73.4 billion to aid 
in the economic development of foreign 
nations in various parts of the world. In 
addition we have contributed generously 
to the more than $8 billion in economic 
aid through various international or- 
ganizations. In addition, more than $25 
billion in military aid. 

Surely if we can devote more than $75 
billion to the economic development of 
other nations we can afford to devote 4 
percent of that amount to the economic 
development of our own country and to 
the rehabilitation of our large body of 
unemployed men and women. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
appropriately referred, and will remain 
at the desk as requested by the Senator 
from Alaska. 

The amendment (No. 469) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

EXHIBIT 1 
STATEMENT OF ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, DIREC- 

TOR DEPARTMENT OF LEGISLATION, AMERICAN 

FEDERATION OF LABOR AND CONGRESS OF IN- 

DUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, BEFORE THE COM- 

MITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS OF THE SENATE OF 

THE UNITED STATES, Marcu 11, 1964 

Mr. Chairman, my name is Andrew J. 
Biemiller, I am director of the department of 
legislation of the AFL-CIO and I am appear- 
ing here today on behalf of that organiza- 
tion. 

We are here to support the continuation 
of the Public Works Acceleration Act, and to 
endorse the purposes of S. 1856, introduced 
by Senator McNamara. 

But our appearance is not merely a pro 
forma expression of approbation for a gen- 
erally desirable piece of legislation. We are 
here because in our view this program is an 
essential element in the broad and varied 
campaign that must be undertaken to insure 
the security of the Nation, at home and 
abroad. 

The overriding economic challenge to the 
United States today is jobs—jobs for the un- 
employed, jobs for those who are displaced 
daily by the advance of automation, jobs for 
the flood of newcomers entering the labor 
force. This is beyond dispute. 

Equally beyond dispute is that fact that 
public works programs have proved to be a 
most effective weapon for creating jobs— 
good jobs on needed public facilities of per- 
manent worth. 
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Yet the accelerated public works program 
is now expiring. Unless the Congress moves 
quickly, the 200,000 jobs it is currently pro- 
viding will vanish. This must not happen. 

When this committee conducted hearings 
on the Public Works Acceleration Act almost 
2 years ago, the AFL-CIO testified to its great 
importance as a means Of providing jobs and 
creating public improvement of long-term 
worth. Experience has verified that testi- 
mony. The benefits of the program are un- 
questionable. But the need is as great today 
as when the program was initially proposed. 

The tax cut hopefully will prevent, this 
year, an economic downturn and the sharp 
rise in unemployment it would bring. How- 
ever, as the AFL-CIO executive council re- 
cently pointed out, “There is no sound basis 
for anticipating anything more than a small 
reduction of joblessness in 1964. By next 
year, the economic stimulus of the tax cut 
will be wearing out—with the possibility of 
a renewed upward movement of unemploy- 
ment.“ 

Let us frankly face the facts about unem- 
ployment in the United States. 

1. Unemployment has been in a rising 
trend for 10 years—up from 1.9 million, or 
2.9 percent of the labor force, in 1953 to 4.2 
million, ox 5.7 percent of the labor force in 
1963. 

2. There were fewer full-time jobs in pri- 
vate, profitmaking businesses last year than 
there were 10 years ago. 

3. Unemployment actually increased more 
than 150,000 in 1963—a year of general pros- 
perity for most Americans—despite a $30 bil- 
lion rise in total national p oduction. 

4. America's job needs are accelerating. 
While productivity continues to increase at 
a rapid pace, with the spread of automation, 
the growth of the labor force is also speed- 
ing up—from an average of 900,000 a year 
in the last decade to an expected 1.4 mil- 
lion a year during the remainder of the 
1960's. 

The growth of unemployment over the last 
10 years, and its persistence even during 
years of so-called boom, is statistically dem- 
onstrated by the table attached to this 
testimony. This problem is far more seri- 
ous than most Americans realize. The 
waste of manpower, the loss of personal in- 
come and dignity, the sharpening of labor- 
management and race relations conflicts, the 
tremendous social costs a e greater than the 
Nation can safely endure for long. And 
without decisive action on many fronts, 
these costs will mount. 

In 1963, a record production year, an aver- 
age of 4.2 million Americans were unem- 
ployed and 2.3 million additional workers 
were compelled to work part-time because 
full-time jobs were not available. Moreover, 
an estimated 1.5 million to 2 million people 
had given up seeking work; people who want 
to work, people who would return to the 
labor force if jobs became available again. 

In order to achieve and sustain reasonably 
full employment in the United States more 
than 4 million new job opportunities must be 
created each year through the remainder of 
the 1960's, or more than 80,000 jobs every 
week. 

It would be a dangerous illusion to believe 
that the tax cut, or any other single measure, 
could alone achieve this goal. Nor will any 
amount of wishful thinking achieve it. 
What the Nation needs is action, not just 
one action but many. 

Therefore it would be a tragedy to allow 
the accelerated public works program to die. 
It is the conviction of the AFL-CIO that this 
job-creating program—which also provides 
vitally needed public facilities of lasting 
worth—should be both extended and 
strengthened. 

Since President Kennedy signed the Public 
Works Acceleration Act in September 1962, 
thousands of workers in areas of substantial 
unemployment have gone back to work 
building public facilities of long-term value. 
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Additional thousands have been at work pro- 
viding material and equipment for those con- 
struction projects. At a time like the pres- 
ent, when the private sector of the economy 
is failing to utilize the Nation’s full man- 
power and prodpction resources, this is an 
unsurpassed way to put people to work and, 
at the same time, permanently enrich the 
Nation. 

Let me summarize the record: 

All of the $880 million in Federal funds 
made available by the Congress under this 
act have now been committed. As a matter 
of fact, by January 1963—more than a year 
ago and after the program had been in effect 
for less than 4 months—the backlog of proj- 
ect requests already exceeded the $900 million 
originally authorized for this program by the 
Congress. 

The $880 million ultimately appropriated is 
helping to finance about half of the cost of 
nearly 8,000 projects in more than 3,000 com- 
munities where unemployment is most 
severe. These projects are not only putting 
people to work; they are also helping to 
create the basis for future economic growth 
and well-being. 

These 8,000 job-creating projects are pub- 
lic investments of enduring value. They in- 
clude about 1,200 badly needed water supply 
improvement and expansion projects, about 
650 waste treatment works, about 600 sewer 
projects and over 800 new public buildings 
such as fire and police stations, courthouses, 
and libraries. In addition, they include over 
500 long-needed health and recreation proj- 
ects, 1,150 street and road improvements, and 
1,650 conservation and natural resource un- 
dertakings. 

These projects, on completion, will not 
only have generated 220,000 more years of 
work in onsite employment and in the pro- 
duction of materials and supplies. In ad- 
dition, many of the facilities made possible 
by the program—like airports, libraries, 
water purification plants, and hospitals— 
will establish permanent jobs. 

When State and local matching funds are 
added to the $880 million Federal outlay, the 
total adds up to about $1% billion in im- 
portant public improvements. Had it not 
been for the Public Works Acceleration 
Act, these improvements would not be under 
construction; the manpower and industrial 
resources they are using would otherwise 
have remained idle. 

Within the next month or two the peak 
job-impact of these projects will be reached. 
Thereafter, the number of jobs will quickly 
dwindle as the projects are completed. This 
I repeat, would be a tragedy. 

A tremendous backlog of essential public 
works still exists in areas of substantial 
unemployment. If the act is extended, these 
job-creating projects will move forward, pro- 
viding employment for thousands of work- 
ers. If the act is not extended, most of this 
backlog of projects will remain on the 
shelf. 

We are advised that there are on file 
already, here in Washington, some $800 mil- 
lion in such projects which were submitted 
after all the authorized Federal funds, un- 
der the 1962 act, had been committed. This 
is despite the fact that as early as January 
1963, Federal officials discouraged the sub- 
mission of further requests because it was 
apparent that the number on hand exceeded 
the funds available. 

It is unquestionable, then, that a vast 
number of equally worthy and equally 
needed projects remain which have never 
been submitted. There is no doubt that 
there is work to be done; all that is lack- 
ing is the wherewithal to do it. 

As the recent report of the Committee 
on Public Works of the House of Repre- 
sentatives pointed out in urging continua- 
tion of the accelerated public works program: 

“It would be unrealistic to expect these 
huge backlogs to be eliminated in the im- 
mediate future, but it would be even more 
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unrealistic to ignore the urgency of acceler- 
ating our efforts to meet these needs. The 
accelerated public works program is directing 
the economic potential of our idle resources 
toward that goal.” 

The value of the Public Works Accelera- 
tion Act to the jobless, to the communities 
that are obtaining lasting improvements, 
and to the Nation as a whole has been clear- 
ly demonstrated. At its recent constitu- 
tional convention, the AFL-CIO unanimous- 
ly voiced its support for the extension of 
this act and for an additional authorization 
of $2 billion in order to increase its job- 
creating impact. Our proposed authoriza- 
tion is $500 million higher than the amount 
proposed by S. 1856. 

A Federal effort of this magnitude, plus 
the supplemental State and local matching 
funds, would stimulate almost $4 billion 
in construction projects, at the right time 
and in the right places. Moreover, accord- 
ing to U.S. Department of Labor studies, this 
$4 billion outlay would directly create about 
400,000 badly needed jobs in onsite con- 
struction and in the production and dis- 
tribution of building materials and equip- 
ment. What is more, as these funds are 
spent by working people and businesses, an- 
other 200,000 to 400,000 jobs would be cre- 
ated indirectly. These are jobs that Amer- 
ica badly needs. 

In a sense, Mr. Chairman, what we are 
talking about is one avenue toward the im- 
plementation, at long last, of the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946. 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee, as I am sure you will remember, 
I took a few minutes of your time when 
these hearings opened in December to speak 
on the APW program in Utah. I reported at 
that time that the has been very 
well received in my State, but that we had 
a growing backlog of unfilled applications, 
particularly community facilities applica- 
tions, and that more money was desperately 
needed. 

I didn’t fully realize how desperate that 
need was until I made a swing around the 
State 2 weeks ago, visiting 21 of our 29 coun- 
ties. The State as a whole is doing well, 
but 14 of the counties I was in have de- 
pressed economies and are eligible for APW 
assistance. In almost every one of them I 
was by leaders from one or 
more of the communities and by the county 
leaders themselves, to try to get action on 
an APW application pending in Washington. 


It was hard to tell them, each and every one, 
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The tax cut, just signed into law, is one 
such avenue. But it is only one of the many 
that are required. The Public Works Accel- 
eration Act of 1962 was another; it must not 
now be closed. 

We in the AFL-ClOvare deeply convinced 
that the principles of the Employment Act 
of 1946—committing the Federal Govern- 
ment to use its resources to reach and sus- 
tain maximum production, employment and 
purchasing power in the United States—are 
more important today than they were when 
the law was passed. 

They can no longer be honored more in 
the breach than in the observance. The un- 
precedented growth in the American work- 
force, the mounting impact of automation, 
confront us with an employment problem 
which few envisioned a decade and a half 


We must solve these problems, for even 
more compelling reasons than could then be 
seen. The economic strength of this coun- 
try is no longer a matter of concern to Amer- 
1cans alone; it will determine the future of 
freedom on earth. 

We know that this committee, which 
worked so hard on behalf of the original 
public works acceleration program 2 years 
ago, is fully aware of the need. We urge 
your prompt approval of an extension of the 
existing program, backed by a Federal ap- 
propriation of $2 billion. 

This is not a time for half measures, or 
even three-quarter measures; the need is im- 
mediate and growing, and it can be met 
only by imaginative, decisive action. 


Long-term unemployed 


Jobless 15 weeks 


Jobless 27 weeks 
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that APW funds are exhausted and that there 
is no hope of helping them unless Congress 
will authorize and appropriate more money 
for this tremendously vital program. 

Because of my recent experience in Utah— 
an experience which left me very much 
troubled because it brought home to me as 
never before the depth of the depression in 
some of the rural areas of my State—I am 
asking for a few more minutes today to 
talk about APW and what I feel must be 
done. 

First. I would like to tell you briefly 
about conditions in rural Utah, particularly 
in some of our southern, central, and eastern 
counties. We have had several years of 
drought, and since there has been almost no 
snow this winter in the southern tier of 
counties, we can expect even greater hardship 
next summer and fall. There is chronic 
unemployment, and many of the younger 
people are leaving. The population has de- 
clined steadily over the last 10 years, and 
is still dropping. Low livestock prices have 
almost prostrated the cattle industry. 
There is practically no new industry. The 
State government has failed to develop 
Utah’s tourist industry—our best and surest 
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possibility for revenue in our spectacular 
red rock canyon areas. In short, the whole 
picture is one of depression and drought 
equally as severe as that of the thirties. 

There are many things which must be 
done—and I have announced a five-point 
program to fight poverty in Utah—most of 
which has no bearing on these hearings. 
The people are more than willing to try to 
pull themselves up by their own bootstraps, 
but they will need some help from private 
industry, from the State government, and 
from the Federal Government. The most 
immediate source of Federal help in many 
areas. as I see it, is the APW program. 

To date, more than 100 APW projects have 
been approved for Utah, totaling well over 
$7 million. Some of the money has gone 
into range improvement projects and for the 
creation of recreational facilities on both 
forest and public lands. Hundreds of men 
have been put to work. 

The most welcome of the projects—if any 
category could be considered more desirable 
than another—have been the water and sewer 
projects. More than 30 Utah communities 
now have projects underway in this field, 
and 24 applications for new water projects 
alone are pending. All of the water projects 
u der construction are in communities 
whose water has been condemned by the 
State Board of Health, and whose commu- 
nity leaders were at their wits’ end before 
the APW assistance came through. The 24 
pending applications are in other commu- 
nities whose water supplies have likewise 
been condemned by the State board, and 
whose harrassed city fathers came to me 
during my visit to their area 2 weeks ago. 

Condemnation of a water system by a State 
Board of Health has a terrific impact on a 
community, as members of this subcommit- 
tee well know. When a water system of a 
town is not improved, it then becomes man- 
datory that Federal lending agencies with- 
hold processing of further loan applications 
for homes and businesses. The Federal 
Housing Administration, the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration all withdraw from lending ac- 
tivities in the areas concerned, and as a 
result all related building activities are 
halted. You can well imagine the hardship 
and unemployment that has resulted when 
I tell you there were still 184 unapproved 
water systems, as of December 16, 1963, on 
the Utah State Board of Health list. Not all 
of them are in counties eligible for APW as- 
sistance, but in the case of those which are, 
it makes APW assistance not only desirable, 
but almost imperative—for these are the 
counties which have the least financial re- 
sources with which to meet their problems. 

My first story concerns Carbon County, 
the Utah coal mining area where unemploy- 
ment has reached its highest level in the 
State. 

Carbon County has two main APW ap- 
plications pending—one for $290,000 for 
sewage collection facilities, and a second for 
an outfall main and plant in which nine in- 
dividual towns along the Price River will 
participate. Because the two Carbon County 
applications, which are sponsored by the 
Price water improvement district, represent 
benefits for a number of communities, the 
applications are for larger sums than the 
average modest Utah application. This has 
made them more difficult to finance. 

I have been working with local leaders to 
see if the outfall main and plans project 
could be segmented, and this would be 
feasible from an engineering standpoint, but 
it would make it more difficult to raise local 
matching funds. Under present arrange- 
ments, general obligation bonds could be 
issued for the entire district. 

The Price River bisects a heavily popu- 
lated area where the ancient practice of 
dumping raw sewage into the Price River 
has developed a serious health hazard. There 
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are four incorporated municipalities along 
the river—Castlegate, Helper, Price, and Well- 
ington, and all of these have outfall sewers. 
None-of the unincorporated towns have any 
sewers, however, and there are no sewage 
treatment plants. A unified plan for the 
entire area obviously has many advantages. 

The economy of the entire area is based on 
coal, and as the amount of energy produced 
from coal has dropped from about 90 percent 
of the Nation's total usage at the turn of 
the century to about 40 percent today, Car- 
bon County has suffered corresponding- 
ly. Now, however, new developments in the 
area, including coal byproduct industries, 
have greatly improved the future economic 
outlook. Shipping coal by pipeline has possi- 
bilities, as does the production of energy at 
the mine mouth and its direct transmission 
to population centers hundreds of miles 
away. 

I feel it is essential therefore that we give 
this depressed coal mining area of Utah a 
lift with APW projects which will provide 
jobs for some of its idle citizens, and prepare 
the communities there for the brighter 
future which I am convinced is ahead for 
them, 

The town of Green River, Utah, located in 
neighboring Emery County, has an unem- 
ployment rate almost as high as that of 
Carbon, and an equally serious pollution 
problem. The town’s water supply, which 
comes from the Green River itself, has been 
given an unsatisfactory rating by the Utah 
State Board of Health in 6 out of the last 
13 months. An APW grant of $60,900, an- 
nounced in January, has allowed the town 
to begin improvement of its sewer collection 
system, but a companion grant request of 
$125,000—for a sewage treatment plant—has 
not been acted on because of the shortage 
of grant funds. Since the collection system 
dumps sewage in the river, the job will only 
be half done without the sewage treatment 
plant. 

The pollution level of Green River water 
holds a special threat over the economic well- 
being of the town. Green River is the loca- 
tion of an Air Force test facility for the 
Athena missile. A 77-vehicle launch pro- 
gram is presently scheduled, which will last 
for from 18 to 24 months. But all indica- 
tions are that testing will continue as late 
as 1969. 

The stigma of questionable water supplies 
has already prevented the construction of 
FHA-insured homes in the area for test site 
personnel—it must not be allowed to jeop- 
ardize continuation of the missile testing 
program itself, both because of its impor- 
tance to the country, and to the development 
of an area of Utah which is isolated from 
large centers of population. 

Another example of how crucial APW as- 
sistance is to Utah depressed communities 
lies in the predicament of Kamas, a small 
city located in Summit County immediately 
to the east of Salt Lake City. Kamas is the 
center of a sizable dairy industry whose milk 
is contracted for in Salt Lake City. When 
the State board of health condemned the 
Kamas water supply, the economic life of the 
entire community was theatened. 

I pressed for action on two APW grants 
for Kamas totaling $197,000 for the con- 
struction of a combined water and sewer sys- 
tem. I was advised that neither grant could 
be funded from the present appropriations. 
The news was a blow to Kamas, of 
course, but its undaunted city leaders began 
immediately searching for other ways to meet 
the crisis. It now appears that by bonding 
the city to its capacity, and getting some 
help from the State of Utah, rehabilitation 
of the water system is possible. But this 
would stretch the city’s debt limit to its 
capacity, and would leave no possible local 
source of matching funds for any grant that 
might become available later for rehabilita- 
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tion of the sewer system. And without a 
combined water and sewer rehabilitation 
program, there is no assurance that the cloud 
over the water supply can be lifted. 

Three small neighboring towns in southern 
Utah face equally harrowing situations. 

Tropic, the largest of them, has also had a 
“not approved” stamp put on its water 
supply, and for over a year has been trying 
to get an APW water and sewer grant. Its 
vigorous mayor, Afton Pollock, has pursued 
the Tropic application relentlessly, and so 
have I. There is no question that the proj- 
ect is worthy and sound—there just have 
been no funds for it. 

Tropic’s two neighboring communities, 
Cannonville and Henrieville, are in even more 
dire straits. I think it can be said without 
fear of exaggeration that APW assistance is 
a “life and death” matter—that without it 
both communities could become ghost towns. 

Cannonville is almost out of water for culi- 
nary and farmstead use. Its 34 families are 
dependent on a water supply of approxi- 
mately three gallons a minute. This, as you 
all know, is inadequate for home use, and 
allows not a drop for a vegetable garden or a 
flower bed, both of which must be watered in 
Utah. 

A clear mountain spring 5 or 6 miles away 
offers a supplementary source of water. To 
bring this water into the present system 
would require several miles of new pipeline, 
and a new headhouse or storage tank. An 
APW grant of only $41,000, combined with a 
Farmers Home Administration loan to the 
pipeline company, would make such a miracle 
possible. Only $41,000. But there are no 
funds. 

Henrieville has a 22-year-old pipeline sys- 
tem which has gone to pieces. The winter of 
1963 was extremely cold in southern Utah, 
and in January the old Henrieville pipeline 
froze up. For a number of weeks, all of the 
water Henrieville used had to be hauled from 
Tropic, some 10 miles away. Eventually, 
after hours of work in the bitter cold, and 
with the use of some salvaged pipeline, Hen- 
rieville citizens got the pipeline in working 
condition again. City officials then applied 
for an APW grant of $70,000 to rehabilitate 
the ailing system and to prevent a repetition 
of the 1963 catastrophe this winter. But 
there were not enough funds to finance the 
Henrieville application. This winter, for- 
tunately, has not been as cold, but the pipes 
have been out of order again, and once more 
the water has been hauled into the small 
community. 

It is difficult for good Americans who live 
in these small Utah communities to under- 
stand why the United States can afford so 
much money to make life easier for citizens 
of countries all around the world, but cannot 
dig up a few thousand dollars to provide an 
adequate water supply for its own citizens 
living in windswept, drought-ridden pockets 
of depression in rural areas of the West. And 
neither can I. 

These people I am talking about are hardy 
pioneers, and the sons and daughters of 
pioneer stock. They are not afraid of hard- 
ship—they have no fear of work. But they 
simply have no source of revenue large 
enough to finance the type of water and 
sewer development necessary to assure a large 
or pure enough supply to keep the commu- 
nity a going concern. APW is the first Fed- 
eral program which has offered them any 
substantial assistance at all. It is the first 
time they have had an opportunity to under- 
take the type of civic improvement which 
will help revitalize them and place them in 
line to share Utah’s growing prosperity. 

APW has been a great boon. It is making 
life more livable and more healthful for mil- 
lions of sturdy and fine Americans. I can- 
not urge too strongly that this subcommit- 
tee promptly recommend the authorization 
of additional APW funds. 
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EXHIBIT 3 
SIHANOUK APOLOGIZES FOR RIOTS BUT Sars 
WEsT PROVOKED THEM 
PNOMPENH, CAMBODIA, March 11.—Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk, Cambodia’s chief of 
state, expressed regrets today for the sacking 
of the United States and British embassies 
and their information offices in a 3-hour riot. 
While expressing regret, the Cambodian 
leader kept up his feud with the United 
States, saying he understood why the people 


“might be angry at the imperialists.” 


He announced that he was abandoning 
a plan for a four-power conference to guar- 
antee Cambodia's frontier. Prince Sihanouk 
proposed such a conference last month in 
what he called an effort to compromise his 
country's differences with Washington. 

(In Washington the United States pro- 
tested the attacks both orally and in writ- 
ing.) 

Thousands of Cambodians took part in 
the attacks on the United States and British 
Offices early in the day. 

Breaking through police lines, the demon- 
strators hauled down and burned the flag 
over the U.S. Embassy and scattered embassy 
papers in the streets. 

British Embassy cars were burned and 
some U.S. Embassy cars were overturned. 
But personnel of both embassies escaped un- 
hurt. Rioters also wrecked the building of 
the British Council, a private group promot- 
ing cultural interests abroad. 

The U.S. Chargé d'Affaires, Herbert D. Spiv- 
ack, and the British Ambassador, Peter Mur- 
ray, protested immediately. 

The crowds marched to embassy row 
shouting “U.S. go home.” “Down with im- 
perialists." Down with the free world.” 
and “Perfidious Albion.” (England). 

They appeared well organized as they over- 
flowed Bouleyard Norodom. 

The crowds hurled rocks the at U.S. Em- 
bassy, in the heart of Pnompenh near the 
Central Market. Windows were smashed and 
some people were cut by flying glass. 

Then, as police barriers gave way, the 
crowds surged into the ground floor of the 
Embassy, wrecking it and scattering official 
papers. 

Outside, demonstrators put a ladder 
against the building, climbed up and took 
down the U.S. flag. The flag was burned 
and the flag of Cambodia was raised in its 
place. 

LIBRARY STORMED 


Across the street, the U.S. Information 
Service library was stormed. Demonstrators 
wrecked the interior and burned some books. 

At the British Embassy nearby, crowds 
swept inside and wrecked the ground floor. 
The interior of the British Council building 
was wrecked and the British Information 
Office was sacked. 

Prince Sihanouk has been directing his 
fire at the United States, accusing it of sup- 
porting Cambodian rebel movement based 
in South Vietnam. Now, apparently, he is 
linking Britain to the United States. 

The Prince has longstanding border dis- 
putes with Thailand and South Vietnam. 
His resentment over U.S. support for the two 
nations reached a peak last year when he 
canceled U.S. aid. In December he ordered 
his Ambassador home from Washington. 

Later he proposed an international con- 
ference to guarantee Cambodia’s neutrality. 
When this plan was not accepted, he urged 
that the United States, Thailand, and South 
Vietnam meet with Cambodia and sign an 
agreement guaranteeing Cambodia's fron- 
tiers. 

FAILURE FORESEEN 

While the proposal for a four-power meet- 
ing has met with favorable United States and 
South Vietnamese reaction, Prince Sihanouk 
apparently lost interest. On Monday he said 
such a meeting was doomed to fail. 


frontier problems, although the two nations 
have no common border. 

Prince Sihanouk has said that if the four- 
power proposal failed, he would recognize 
North Vietnam and might sign military al- 
liances with North Vietnam and Red China. 

Yesterday a Cambodian military delega- 
tion left for Peiping and Moscow with au- 
thorization to purchase arms. 
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EGYPTIAN LEGATION A BEEHIVE: NASSER’S 
Lesson Nor Lost ON PANAMA 


(By John D. Harbron) 


On the surface, President Nasser's ambi- 
tious search for Wahadi Arabiya (Arab One- 
ness) in the Middle East seems remote from 
Panama's unfulfilled ambition to control the 
Panama Canal. 

But an aggressive United Arab Republic 
legation in Panama City is in business solely 
to remind Panamanians that their possible 
leadership in the Spanish Caribbean is with- 
in reach of this tiny Central American nation 
and could take over the Panama Canal. 
Local officials of the UAR legation have em- 
phasized the rise in Egypt’s prestige in the 
Middle East following the nationalization 
and efficient operation of the Suez Canal by 
the jan-owned Suez Canal Authority 
after 1957. 

And the lesson from the United Arab 
Republic hasn’t been lost on Panama’s lead- 
ers. A regular flow of promotional pam- 
phlets and monthly canal operating reports 
from the Suez Canal Authority as well as 
invitations to visit its headquarters at 
Ismaila, suggest that Nasser’s influence on 
Panamanian leaders in their present de- 
mands for a revision of the 1903 Panama 
Canal Treaty has been more important than 
the ill-defined role of anti-American Cas- 
troite elements in Panama. 


SHINING EXAMPLE 


While Castro’s way could mean economic 
chaos, Nasser's success in Suez Canal na- 
tionalization and in operating it more prof- 
itably than its former owners, has justified 
his claim to Egypt’s economic leadership in 
the Arab Middle East. 

There are parallels to Panama’s present 
status regarding the Panama Canal and the 
UAR’s status in regard to the Suez Canal 
prior to 1957. They hit hard at present 
Panamanian frustrations yet suggest that 
Panama’s road to control and ownership 
could be as profitable as Egypt’s. Literature 
from the United Arab Republic legation in 
Panama City recall the contempt once shared 
by the world’s major shipping nations at the 
idea of Egypt operating the Suez Canal on 
her own. Egyptian management, they said 
would lead to chaos, deficit operations and 
inability to keep open the well-dredged 
channels. 


In comparison, the Suez Canal Authority 
under the young and handsome Director 
General Mahmoud Younes, one of the most 
capable government executives in the Arab 
world, has concluded a $300 million im- 
provement program and built a canal re- 
search institute for investigation of canal en- 
gineering anywhere in the world. 

Other United Arab Republic missions al- 
most as remote from Nasser's homeland as 
Panama City, bolster the functions of the 
Suez Canal Authority. In Warsaw, an Egyp- 
tian naval attaché has administered the de- 
livery of Polish-built colliers for the United 
Arab Republic’s growing merchant fleet and 
in Budapest hydraulic engineers from Is- 
malia supervise the design of Hungarian- 
built canal bridges. The basic message the 
United Arab Republic offers Panama is, “If 
we can do it, so can you.” 


programs, 
facilities continue to go unmet. 
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MAJOR DIFFERENCES 


But both the United Arab Republic's eager 
propagandists and Panama’s more mature 
leaders must realize that even wider differ- 
ences exist between Egypt's position vis-a- 
vis the Suez Canal in 1956 and that of Pana- 
ma regarding the Panama Canal in 1964. 

The Panama Canal is U.S. Government 
property administered by the Panama Canal 
Co. which is a civilian subsidiary of the U.S. 
Department of the Army. The Suez Canal 
was an international corporation with hun- 
dreds of shareholders and with nonresident 
headquarters in Paris. Even more important 
is the fact that Suez is a “sea canal” without 
locks and has been widened and deepened 
to meet the increased tonnage of many of 
the new bulk carriers. Panama, on the other 
hand is a lock canal“ which cannot be wid- 
ened unless the present structure is com- 
pletely rebuilt. 

The unlikely prospect of Panamanian own- 
ership could be financially disastrous for this 
small and weak Latin American Republic. 
Either she would have to borrow staggering 
sums to modernize the canal or stand by 
helplessly as another, more modern canal 
was built elsewhere under international own- 
ership. In spite of their success with Suez, 
it’s unlikely that Nasser’s diplomats in Pan- 
ama have answers for these prospects. 

EXHIBIT 5 
AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION, 
WASHINGTON SERVICE BUREAU, 
March 11, 1964. 

Senator ERNEST GRUENING, 

Special Subcommittee for Accelerated Public 
Works, Senate Public Works Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR GRUENING: This letter is 
written to you in respect to bills pending be- 
fore your subcommittee, the purpose of 
which is to amend the Public Works Ac- 
celeration Act, to increase the authorization 
for appropriations under that act and for 
other purposes. 

This association representing 90 percent 
of the general hospital beds in the United 
States was a firm supporter of the basic leg- 
islation passed in the 87th Congress. Our 
testimony and statements presented in sup- 
port of this act outlined in detail the urgent 
need of hospitals in areas suffering sub- 
stantial unemployment for Federal assistance 
to meet their construction needs. Though 
the Federal Government has over the years 
made available substantial financial as- 
sistance to hospitals of the Nation through 
the Hospital Survey and Construction Act, 
through the Federal Housing Act and other 

, Major public needs for hospital 

All such 

Federal assistance has in the main been di- 

rected toward the development of new facili- 

ties and the provision of hospital beds where 
none existed. 

As we pointed out in our previous state- 
ments, a backlog of unmet construction for 
the modernization and replacement of older 
and outmoded hospital facilities continues to 
grow. The last nationwide study of this need 
developed a national figure of $3.2 billion. 

We have been very pleased indeed to wit- 
ness the needed assistance that hospitals 
have been provided during the last 2 years 
through funds made available under the 
Public Works Acceleration Act. Of the total 
amount of money Congress appropriated, 
$42 million was directed to hospital projects 
during the first year of the program and a 
total of $62 million we understand was allo- 
cated out of the subsequent appropriation. 
These funds have been expended on proj- 
ects which have resulted in substantial em- 
ployment in eligible areas. Not only has 
employment been provided during the con- 
struction phases of these projects, but most 
important is the substantial employment of 
personnel in the continued operation of the 
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projects. In fact, hospitals require an aver- 
age of 2.8 employees for each hospital bed 
served. Additionally, the wide array of very 
special technical equipment required in hos- 
pitals contributes to the employment of 
skilled personnel required in the manufac- 
turing process in various parts of the 
country. 

There are two additional aspects of this 
program I wish to mention particularly. 
Funds expended in hospital projects can be 
fully demonstrated to have been for the 
public's benefit and generates lasting good- 
will. Secondly, we were greatly interested in 
the recent study report by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor showing that hospital con- 
struction projects provide substantially 
greater total hours of employment than 
other projects eligible for assistance under 
the act. 

The figures we have received indicate that 
256 hospital and nursing home projects have 
been assisted under the with a total 
Federal expenditure of $101,980,746. This 
amount of Federal financing resulted in 
projects totaling $253,090,494. From studies 
made by the U.S. Department of Labor, it 
has been shown that 223 man-hours of em- 
ployment were created for every $1,000 of 
general hospital construction in this pro- 
gram. It is significant, therefore, that the 
dollars spent on hospital construction in this 
program to date have created 56,436,181 man- 
hours of employment on construction alone, 
We are further informed that there have 
been received in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare an additional 108 
projects which have been processed and are 
deemed to be eligible. From information 
received from around the country, we know 
there are many other projects in eligible 
areas which have been discouraged from 
even applying because of the lack of funds 
available to meet the needs. 

For the reasons outlined above, therefore, 
we support the continuation of the Public 
Works Acceleration Act. We request that 
this letter be made a part of the record. 

Sincerely yours, 


Associate Director, 
American Hospital Association. 


COMMISSION TO STUDY OPERA- 
TIONS OF THE DRAFT LAW—AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, at its 
next printing, I ask unanimous consent 
that the name of the Senator from 
Alaska {Mr. BARTLETT] be added as a co- 
sponsor of the bill (S. 2432) to establish 
a Commission to study the operations of 
the draft law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDRESS BY HON. TEODORO MOS- 
COSO AT INTERNATIONAL MEET- 
ING OF FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
FOR DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an address delivered by 
Hon. Teodoro Moscoso, U.S. representa- 
tive on the Inter-American Committee 
for the Alliance for Progress. Ambas- 
sador Moscoso is one of this hemisphere’s 
outstanding administrators and states- 
men. His address, which is entitled “At- 
titudes and Institutions Conducive to 
Economic and Social Development,” was 
delivered at the International Meeting 
of Financial Institutions for Develop- 
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ment, at Caracas, Venezuela, on Feb- 
ruary 17, 1964. What Ambassador Mos- 
coso had to say in Caracas should be of 
great interest in Washington, and I know 
it will be of great interest to Senators. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ATTITUDES AND INSTITUTIONS CONDUCIVE TO 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Iam grateful to my good friend Luis Val- 
lenilla for asking me to join you at this 
meeting and to exchange thoughts which 
may make us all wiser and richer in knowl- 
edge than before we came here. It’s espe- 
cially gratifying for me to make another 
visit to Venezuela, which was my first dip- 
lomatic post—whose President, Romulo 
Betancourt, has taught me so much about 
political leadership, economic develop- 
ment, and social advancement—and among 
whose Government leaders, businessmen, 
labor leaders, intellectuals, students, and 
people in many other walks of life I count so 
many friends and advisers. Less than 2 
weeks ago, Venezuela's Development Corpo- 
ration again broke new ground by organiz- 
ing a highly successful industrial promotion 
conference which brought together the peo- 
ple from private and government life whose 
cooperation is vital to economic growth. 

Rarely in the recent period of political 
ferment, economic problems, and social ten- 
sion in Latin America, has an event buoyed 
the hopes and aspirations of our peoples as 
much as the triumph of democracy in Vene- 
zuela last December. It has been said and 
written time and again that any harm that 
comes to constitutional government in the 
hemisphere is a setback for the Alliance for 
Progress. I am not sure that we are realistic 
in saddling this very young program with 
black marks caused by and large by men 
and forces whose motivations predate or dis- 
regard the Charter of Punta del Este. Nor 
would it be fair to credit the young Alliance 
with developmental accomplishments that 
preceded the signing of the Charter, such as 
many achievements of Venezuela in the ini- 
tial years of the Betancourt administration. 
But if we charge setbacks to the Alliance, we 
should in all justice let it draw strength 
from progress. Seen in this light, the elec- 
tions in Venezuela are the greatest vindica- 
tion of the principles of the Charter of 
Punta del Este since that document was 
signed. For here was a demonstration that 
it could be done. Here was proof that cou- 
rageous and imaginative political leadership 
could, indeed, move a country forward to- 
ward its developmental goals—and do it in 
a climate of political freedom and against 
the determined onslaught of the saboteurs 
of democracy. 

II. THE CHALLENGE: RESTRUCTURING SOCIETIES 

Effective political leadership means search- 
ing out the priority problems, and then un- 
hesitatingly moving in to solve them. In 
most cases, it is necessary to strike directly 
at the core of the economic and social struc- 
ture. Traditions arising out of subsistence 
or plantation farming and of outdated com- 
mercial practices in the cities must be 
changed. Social mobility must be greatly in- 
creased. Education systems must be re- 
vamped completely so as to convert them 
from a privilege of the few into an oppor- 
tunity for the many. These are the direc- 
tions that lead to industrialization—which, 
soundly conceived and applied, is just an- 
other word for development. 

A recent study by Simon Kuznets illus- 
trates graphically the need for a basic re- 
structuring of underdeveloped economies and 
societies. Kuznets points out that countries 
with a $100 per capita income per year gen- 
erate more than half their national product 
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in agriculture and only some 13 percent in 
industry. At the other extreme, he finds 
that in countries with a per capita income of 
$1,700 agriculture supplies only 13 percent of 
total national product. But manufacturing 
does not account for the bulk either, pro- 
ducing a mere 38 percent of the total. Close 
to half of the national product in these highly 
developed countries is to be found in the area 
of services. Kuznets finds that mature de- 
velopment is reached when per capita income 
begins to exceed $1,000 a year, and when the 
output of services expands more rapidly than 
manufacturing. 

Another interesting point brought out by 
Kuznets’ study, with a direct bearing on the 
dividends that restructuring of the society 
yields, is related to productivity. He shows 
that the difference in productivity between 
industrial and farmworkers narrows rapidly 
as agriculture’'s share in the total product of 
the country declines. In short, the produc- 
tivity of farm labor rises as the number of 
people on the farm and the relative signifi- 
cance of their output in the national product 
drops. In Britain, for example, agriculture 
is responsible for only about 5 percent of 
national product, but productivity of the 
agricultural worker is actually higher than 
that of the industrial worker. 

All the evidence we have shows that the 
long-range strategy for achieving higher liv- 
ing standards for the population as a whole 
must be aimed at the conversion of economies 
primarily dependent on agriculture into di- 
versified economies with a strong manufac- 
turing sector. 

Such a strategy does not imply that in- 
dustrialization should be emphasized at the 
expense of agricultural development. Rath- 
er, it means that, along with industrializa- 
tion, agriculture must be modernized and 
made more efficient and productive, Where 
agricultural capacity may be idle due to 
lack of irrigation, the land tenure system, 
insufficient agricultural credit, or lack of 
technical advice, appropriate action must be 
taken to make the land productive, and to 
spark improvements in the life of the farm 
population, 

The world’s industrialized nations made 
the basic modernizing changes over periods 
of many decades. Today, in the nuclear age, 
in the time of rapid mass communications, 
the pressures of the peoples in the develop- 
ing nations for a better life do not permit 
the leisurely pace of the 19th century. 

The very technology which made indus- 
trialization possible also is a prime cause of 
the worldwide demand for its fruits. Radio 
and television have opened the eyes and 
stimulated the appetites of millions of peo- 
ple who in the past lived in virtually com- 
plete ignorance of the world around them. 
But modern -technology has not as yet been 
able to replace the time-consuming educa- 
tional process required to inculcate an un- 
derstanding of the problems that must be 
solved if the urge which technology has cre- 
ated is to be satisfied. 

Fortunately, the developing peoples need 
not start from scratch. But even the trans- 
fer and adaptation of the attitudes and 
skills required for rapid development takes 
longer than most of our understandably im- 
patient fellow men in the southern half of 
the globe realize or believe. 

Acting on this disbelief, and desperately 
looking for shortcuts, some people are per- 
mitting themselves to be led down the blind 
alley of economic and political irresponsi- 
bility. These shortcuts either lead to to- 
talitarianism or, if the headlong rush can 
be stopped before it is too late, they require 
repair work which would not have to be done 
if good sense had prevailed in the first place. 

All of us are aware of the highly charged 
emotional atmosphere in which development 
work is being done these days. But since 
there is no substitute for sound strategy 
and intelligent tactics, the question is 
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whether the developing nations will produce 
the political leadership that can keep aspira- 
tions from becoming delusions while push- 
ing sound development at a fast enough 
pace to provide evidence of accomplish- 
ment. Our political leaders must provide 
the shield, must gain the time for us de- 
velopers to do our work. 


III. PROPITIOUS ATTITUDES AND POLITICS 


Before turning to the purpose and useful- 
ness of specific development institutions, let 
me say a few words about the general climate 
which I believe is required for their effective 
functioning. 

The first requirement is integrity in gov- 
ernment. Attempts to obtain specific privi- 
lege from government, or the use of govern- 
mental power for the benefit of special in- 
terest groups without regard to national 
needs constitute one of the most serious 
drags on developmental progress. These 
practices are bad enough in developed coun- 
tries. They are all the more damaging in 
nations where resources are scarce and where 
the strictest adherence to national priorities 
is imperative. 

Secondly, there must be not merely under- 
standing, but leadership for development on 
the part of those who have had the benefit 
of a broad education and who wield eco- 
nomic and political influence. I have seen 
it happen in the United States, where the 
Roosevelts, the Harrimans, and Rocke- 
fellers have done and are doing it. And I 
have seen it in Latin America, where more 
and more scions of leading families are doing 
it. Between the unacceptable alternatives of 
the status quo and violent revolution lies 
peaceful change. No one has a greater stake 
in the success of this third and civilized al- 
ternative than those who have come to know 
and appreciate the fruits of civilization. 

Third, there must be hospitality to outside 
investment. Today it is neither politically 
realistic nor socially just to generate re- 
sources for investment the way industrialized 
countries did it in the past—by squeezing 
their own people. The alternative is invest- 
ment from abroad. Part of this comes in the 
form of public funds. But much of it must 
come from private sources. What is more, the 
inflow of foreign investment is generally in- 
dispensable to the growing society. Thus, 
as Kenneth Boulding has put it, one of the 
primary requirements for the development 
executive is the skill of striking clever bar- 
gains with foreign capitalists. To do this, 
the developing nation must offer the foreign 
investor returns large enough to take account 
of the growth risks he faces with his invest- 
ment in an alien environment. There must 
also be full acceptance on all sides of the 
sanctity of contracts. An investor cannot be 
expected to locate extensive capital assets 
and highly skilled human resources in a 
country which invites him only grudgingly 
and which makes him suspicious that his 
contract may not be inviolate. 

On the other hand, the foreign investor 
should and generally does realize that the 
door must always be open to negotiation 
if conditions change, as long as the basic 
purpose and premises of his investment re- 
main intact. By and large, foreign investors 
realize today that they cannot operate in a 
political vacuum—that they must be willing 
to adjust their practices to the rapidly 
changing conditions in the developing coun- 
tries and that, above all, there is a rising 
desire among the peoples of these countries 
to control their destiny and their resources. 

The question today is no longer whether 
the developing countries are sufficiently 
protected against potential excesses of for- 
eign companies. The question is whether 
they will permit excessive nationalism to 
jeopardize the satisfaction of their national 
aspirations by failing to attract or fright- 
ening away badly needed investment and 
skills. 
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The distinguished Latin American writer 
Victor Alba has made an interesting com- 
ment on this aspect of the problem. He 
says: 

“Slogans and’ easy labels have contributed 
to some degree to paralyzing Latin America, 
by closing paths to progress. For example, 
there is no doubt—and experience shows it, 
although we may close our eyes at it through 
submission to these slogans—that foreign 
capital, when it is invested in our countries 
in accord with their laws, is a factor for 
the liberalization of society. But despite 
that, both the extreme left and the extreme 
right have attacked foreign investment, not, 
in reality, because it could be dangerous, but 
because there is a liberalizing effect to it, 
because it creates conditions which make 
the reform of social structures both possible 
and necessary. Foreign capital which re- 
spects national laws is a factor for progress, 
and therefore, leads to social reform. So 
foreign capital must be attacked. 

“Since the true motive of this attack can- 
not be revealed, it is disguised on grounds 
of nationalism, of anti-imperialism, or other 
matters, when, in reality, it is an attempt— 
one attempt more—to maintain Latin Amer- 
ica immobile within the straitjacket of 
anachronous social structures that still pre- 
vailamong us. The United States, Germany, 
Italy, Scandinavia, Canada, all industrialized 
with foreign as well as national capital. 
And none of these countries has lost its 
independence for that reason. But it is cer- 
tain that in none of them were the forces 
of immobility more powerful than the forces 
of change, as among us. And in none of 
them were the slogans and the fear of labels 
more powerful than the desire for progress.” 

Fourth, both local and foreign entrepre- 
neurs must make it their responsibility to 
work with other key sectors of society in 
seeing to it that the fruits of economic 
growth are fairly distributed. This can be 
achieved through collective bargaining be- 
tween management and labor, through 
soundly conceived and executed fiscal pol- 
icies and by converting the economy from 
a high-margin, small-volume type to mass 
production with a lower per-unit profit mar- 
gin. Broad distribution of the national prod- 
uct perhaps more than anything else speeds 
the modernization of an economy without 
coercion and violence. 

Fifth, the educational system must be re- 
vamped to meet the requirements for eco- 
nomic development. The most immediate 
need is to get away from excessive concen- 
‘tration in higher institutions of learning 
on humanistic studies, and to move toward 
a curriculum more heavily weighted with 
physical and social studies. Engineering, 
public and business administration are top 
priorities. 

Sixth, there must be a minimum of dog- 
matism and a maximum of pragmatism— 
suited to the conditions and requirements 
of each developing country—in the division 
of labor between government and private 
enterprise. Instead of dominance by either 
or rivalry between them, there must be 
created a partnership relation which makes 
the two sectors formidable allies in achiev- 
ing modernization and growth. Allowing for 
differences from country to country, it is 
generally true that government tends to 
operate most effectively in those areas of 
infra-structure development which do not 
seriously affect the competitive cost struc- 
ture of economic production. Because of 
government's capacity to accumulate large 
amounts of capital, and because government 
is willing to accept the long waiting period 
before infra-structure projects pay off, it is 
better equipped to undertake activities such 
as roadbuilding, power and port development. 
In some cases, government can also play a 
useful part in stimulating industrial de- 
velopment by breaking bottlenecks through 
the construction of key industrial enter- 
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prises such as steel mills, where private ini- 
tiative fails to act. However, the wisdom 
of government action in this field depends 
very much on local economic conditions and 
government management should cease long 
before a full capacity market exists so as to 
leave room for plenty of private competitive 
investment. 


IV. INSTITUTIONAL TOOLS 


Operating in a propitious climate, the de- 
veloper can make effective use of a wide range 
of existing institutions and move to es- 
tablish new mechanisms to help him do the 
job. 

On the international level, the last decade 
and a half has witnessed the establishment 
and growth of multilateral agencies which 
have already proved their effectiveness 
throughout the newly developing regions. 

I am referring to the United Nations ex- 
panded technical assistance program; the 
U.N. Special Fund; the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development; the 
International Finance Corporation; the In- 
ternational Development Association; the 
Inter-American Development Bank and other 
multilateral public institutions equipped to 
provide financial and technical assistance. 
In addition, individual capital-exporting 
countries have their lending and technical 
assistance institutions, such as my country’s 
Agency for International Development which 
either alone, or in cooperation with multi- 
lateral organization or in consultative groups 
with other industrialized countries are co- 
operating with the developing nations in a 
wide variety of ways. In the private sector, 
we find financing and operating corpora- 
tions, such as the Chase International Invest- 
ment Co., the recently founded Atlantic De- 
velopment Corporation for Latin America 
(ADELA), the long-established International 
Basic Economy Corporation (IBEC), and 
others which lack of time does not allow 
me to mention. In addition, European and 
Japanese investors are increasingly moving 
into the Latin America area. 

The record of effectiveness of these multi- 
lateral or foreign-based institutions in the 
developing countries is too well known to 
require elaboration in this forum. 

I would like today to dwell more exten- 
sively on the role of some key domestic in- 
stitutions of developing nations in the quest 
for economic growth and social progress. 

The first is the Development Bank. Its 
primary function is to provide medium and 
long-term funds for private enterprise activi- 
ties conducive to national development. A 
second purpose of the Development Bank is 
to exercise leadership by example and to 
attract other domestic sources of long- 
term capital which are reluctant to take 
long-range risks, Once the Development 
Bank has demonstrated success in a given 
area, experience shows that capital from 
other sources will begin to flow into this 
field. The Development Bank can and should 
then move on to pioneer in a new area of 
development financing. 

Nevertheless, I have found that the De- 
velopment Bank's approach is not broad 
enough to tap all the domestic resources re- 
quired for economic development. This is 
likely to be true whether it is a private or 
public institution. It is particularly true in 
countries where prevailing banking practices 
have been heavily influenced by commercial 
or crop-lending activities. 

It is therefore useful that the activities of 
development banks be complemented by 
those of a soft-window credit institution, 
such as a development company, with a broad 
range of activities. One function of the de- 
velopment company is to provide capital on 
softer terms and for projects which entail 
more than normal risks of financial failure, 
but nevertheless are needed for economic de- 
velopment goals. If it has been determined 
that a particular industry is vital to the 
growth of the country, but private enter- 
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prise appears un to undertake the 
project, the development company can either 
provide a substantial portion of the equity 
capital or, preferably, build and operate the 
facility through a management contract 
with a reputable private firm. 

The operations of a development company 
must be closely adapted and tailored to pre- 
vailing economic conditions if it is to be 
effective. For example, in one case which I 
know rather intimately, small-scale factories 
are desirable from the developmental point 
of view. In this case, one of the primary re- 
sponsibilities of the development company 
has been to maintain about a year’s inven- 
tory of standard empty factory buildings to 
be either sold or leased. Because of the 
need to provide factory buildings for new 
industries, the development company plays a 
crucial role in developmental planning. It 
can guide the creation of industrial centers 
away from the major urban centers of the 
country toward remote areas and thus play 
a significant part in spreading the benefits 
of development to large numbers of people 
throughout the country. 

Finally, there is a third type of develop- 
ment institution that I have found especially 
effective and that is not getting enough at- 
tention from developers who are concentrat- 
ing almost exclusively on financing problems. 
I am referring to the research and promotion 
agency, whose primary function is to stimu- 
late the establishment of new industries. 

The promotion agency should be separate 
from the development company, since the 
important promotion function might be di- 
luted in an institution which is chiefly ab- 
sorbed in operations. Promotion also re- 
quires very different skills. It calls for per- 
sonnel schooled and experienced in the tech- 
niques of research and public information. 
A concentrated effort to invesitgate what 
sectors are ready for development, to press 
the search for all relevant facts and statis- 
tics, and then to bring this information to 
the attention of investors and entrepreneurs 
in concise and effective form is a vital ele- 
ment of a nation’s quest for development. 

The promotion agency is the sales force 
of the economy. It must approach its task 
like the sales department of a large com- 
pany. It should use all the research, mar- 
keting, and merchandising techniques known 
to the private sector. It should be financed 
out of the country’s general budget, since it 
is working on behalf of the Nation as a 
whole and the results of its efforts benefit 
the entire economy. Budgetary control and 
review of the agency’s work also tends to 
insure that the agency’s activities are in line 
with national development objectives. 

Aside from these three types of institu- 
tions—the development bank, the develop- 
ment company, and the research and pro- 
motion agency—there may be room for ad- 
ditional specialized organizations, such as 
agricultural development banks. This de- 
pends on the needs and objectives of each 
country. I would like to warn, however, 
against too extensive a proliferation of agen- 
cies. The number of institutions should be 
held to the minimum, and close links should 
be established between all the development 
agencies. Coordination is best achieved 
through the use of interlocking boards of 
directors so as to minimize rivalry and to 
generate a sense of involvement on the part 
of each agency in the work of all. 


V. SOME HIGH PRIORITY ACTIVITIES 


In large countries with considerable nat- 
ural resources, such as Brazil or India, devel- 
opment agencies can and should concentrate 
on promoting the development of industries 
which produce substitutes for imports. Dur- 
ing the first few years these industries may 
need assistance not only in the form of 
financial and technical aid, but also some 
protection. However, the duration and level 
of protection should be either established 
by law or subjected to frequent reviews, lest 
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protection become an umbrella for ineffi- 
ciency. 

When internal markets are small, as in 
most of the Latin American countries, ex- 
pansion of export markets should be a top 
priority. I have found an unjustifiably de- 
featist attitude in Latin America on the pos- 
sibilities of producing for export. The fact 
is that the Latin American countries enjoy 
some clear advantages in competing in ex- 
port markets. But so far they have made 
little use of them. Latin American wages 
are well below those of many industrialized 
countries, including the United States. If 
combined with relatively efficient capital 
equipment and technical assistance, Latin 
America could, in my view, produce for ex- 
port at competitive prices. The recent ECLA 
report prepared for the U.N. Conference on 
Trade and Development, to be held in Geneva 
next month, confirms this view with ample 
backup information. 

The Commission notes the enormous dif- 
ference in worker productivity between Latin 
American and United States export indus- 
tries.” On the other hand, the ECLA study 
points out that “even though productivity is 
lower in Latin America, this deficiency is 
made up by the (lower) average of the wage 
level.” ECLA concludes that “there is no 
doubt that, given certain conditions, Latin 
America can compete in foreign markets in 
all those products requiring a heavy invest- 
ment of labor or in those calling for a con- 
siderable input of materials which are avail- 
able in Latin America’s own reservoir of nat- 
ural resources.” 

A little further on, ECLA ventures an 
analysis of the factors responsible for Latin 
America’s low competitive standing in the in- 
ternational marketing of manufactured 
products. It comes up with the view that 
“entrepreneurial decisions have been made, 
understandably, on the basis of supplying a 
secure and protected internal market rather 
than venturing into the riskier export field, 
which requires the manufacturer to meet a 
wide variety of criteria resulting from com- 
petition.” 

The problem is strikingly illustrated when 
we compare some Asian with some Latin 
American statistics. In two Asian coun- 
tries which are in the process of industrial- 
ization but which by no means are the most 
developed nations of that continent—India 
and Taiwan—manufactured products ac- 
count for 40 and 30 percent respectively 
of total exports. For Mexico, which has a 
higher proportion of manufactures in her 
export total than any other Latin American 
country, the ratio is only about 10 percent. 
For all of Latin America manufactures con- 
stitute a mere 6 percent of total exports. 

As ECLA has said, there is nothing that 
prevents Latin America from sharply improv- 
ing this ratio. What is needed above all to 
achieve it are these elements: The adaptation 
of the educational and vocational training 
systems to the new requirments; Govern- 
ment, management and labor union policies 
geared to the objective of manufactured ex- 
ports; and imaginative management tech- 
niques designed to adapt new and more 
modern production methods to the psycho- 
logical characteristics of the labor force. 

Another major area of concern for devel- 
opment agencies should be marketing and 
distribution for export. 

Frequently, the financing and manufac- 
turing phase of export industries is the 
simplest, It is the marketing and distribu- 
tion phases that usually cause problems to 
newcomers. Here, foreign-based firms with 
already established markets can do the job 
best, at least at the outset. Nearly all 
U.S. sewing machine companies, for instance, 
have factories outside the United States, es- 
pecially Western Europe and Japan. These 
produce not just for the internal market of 
the countries in which they are located, but 
for export as well. There is no reason why 
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Latin America countries should not attempt 
to attract plants of foreign companies to 
manufacture for export with similar benefits 
all around. 

But internal distribution also needs con- 
siderable attention from Latin American de- 
velopment agencies. For one thing, a more 
efficient distribution system lowers the prices 
of goods to the consumer, thus increasing 
the market and raising living standards. 
Second, efficient distribution increases the 
returns to the producer, thus providing an 
incentive for expansion or entry into other 
industrial areas. 3 

Finally, I would like to single out tourism 
as a field for special effort by development 
agencies. Tourism can be a major foreign 
exchange earner. With more hours of leisure, 
the improvement in travel technology, lower 
fares, and the vast rise in international vaca- 
tioning, the tourist industry is bound to 
expand. How well a particular country does 
in this area will depend upon the facilities 
and services it has to offer and on the image 
it creates in the eyes of the potential tourist 
through its promotion activities. 

VI. CONCLUSION 

These are some of the thoughts I wanted 
to share with you today. They arise out of 
practical experience over a good many years. 

This experience was gathered throughout— 
first in Puerto Rico, then here in Venezuela, 
and most recently in the broader Latin Amer- 
ican context—in a climate of intense na- 
tionalism. I mention this because too often 
I find that my conversation partners from 
the developing nations are under the im- 
pression that, as a North American, I dis- 
regard the political and psychological facts 
of life in the developing countries. There- 
fore, they feel that my seemingly practical 
suggestions have only limited application 
in the emerging nations. 

The fact is that when we started Operation 
Bootstrap in my home island, we were faced 
with a degree of suspicion toward the for- 
eigner—and that meant every non-Puerto 
Rican—that exceeds anything I have wit- 
nessed since in any Latin American country. 
But we found that there was no substitute 
for pragmatism, and that effective political 
leadership meant that we had to articulate 
national aspirations in terms of develop- 
mental goals and thus to convert nationalist 
fervor into a powerful constructive force. 

This identification of deep emotion and 
burning aspiration with the dry disciplines 
of economics and planning is one of the 
most difficult and challenging tasks before 
the leadership of any emerging nation. It 
must be approached with political skill and 
imagination, but also with candor and intel- 
lectual integrity. It can be done. 

Thank you. 


TRIBUTE TO JUDGE T. E. DOWNEY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, one 
of Montana’s outstanding district court 
judges will end a distinguished career at 
the conclusion of his current term. I re- 
fer to the retirement of a friend of many 
years, Judge T. E. Downey, of the State's 
second judicial district. 

Tim Downey’s career as a district 
judge has been consistently that of a de- 
voted public servant committed to objec- 
tive interpretations of the law. Judge 
Downey is a firm and stout defender of 
the court and its procedures. He is held 
in very high regard by the lawyers, and 
is a friend to the man on the street. The 
residents of Silver Bow County will miss 
Judge Downey, and the task of selecting 
a replacement will not be easy. 

The judge has been a good friend to 
me for many years. He has earned his 
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retirement. His has been a job exceed- 
ingly well done. I wish to take this 
means of extending to Judge Downey 
every good wish for many years to come. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at the conclusion of 
my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orb an editorial appearing in the March 
9, 1964, issue of the Montana Standard- 
Post. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Butte-Anaconda (Mont.) Stand- 
ard-Post, Mar. 9, 1964] 
Jupce To RETIRE—NOTABLE CAREER NEARS 
CLOSE 


Judge T. E. Downey’s decision to retire 
from the district court bench at the close 
of his current term is received with mingled 
reactions by the State, the community and 
the profession to which he has devoted a 
lifetime of able and distinguished service. 
A public career seldom matched in length or 
devotion to duty will end when the judge 
steps down, and the public regrets that 
it must lose him, but he has earned retire- 
ment and the relief from judicial pressures 
which goes with it, and all wish him full en- 
joyment of many leisure years. 

We of the press have had the benefit of 
Judge Downey’s ever-ready and kindly co- 
operation in our efforts to bring news of 
court proceedings accurately to the public. 
The judge answers any proper question 
fully and with keen understanding of 
the variances between lawyer's and layman's 
thought processes. He a right 
of the public to know how he conducts his 
highly specialized branch of its business and 
why he believes his decisions and rulings 
are in the public interest as well as within 
his interpretation of the law. 

Firmness, a touch of humor at appropriate 
times, occasional righteous indignation and 
insistence on courtroom procedures accord- 
ing in full measure with standards of dig- 
nity—these are characteristics of the Judge 
who, away from the bench, becomes “Tim” 
to scores of lawyers, and who amazes others 
by being, in the vernacular, as common as 
an old shoe“ when the black robe is doffed. 

For these and other reasons, Judge Down- 
ey’s replacement has a big pair of shoes to 
fill. 


It reasonably may be anticipated that a 
number of attorneys will aspire to become 
that replacement. To most lawyers, the 
prestige of judgeship is tempting. To many, 
it is irresistible. In nonpartisan balloting 
this year, the voters of the second judicial 
district—coextensive with Silver Bow 
County—will choose Judge Downey’s suc- 
cessor. 

Facts of life in the legal profession being 
what they are, some attorneys well quali- 
fied for a district judgeship will not enter 
this contest because they can do far better, 
financially, in private practice—and need 
not go before critical voters every 4 years 
to hold their jobs or maintain and improve 
their stations in life. 

Those who do file for the vacancy Judge 
Downey intends to leave must meet ade- 
quate legal qualifications, and the voters in 
choosing between competing candidates have 
the difficult task of deciding who among 
them may be, for any discernible reason or 
reasons, more qualified than the others in 
areas beyond the bare standards set by law. 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. 
yield. 

Mr. METCALF. Judge Downey is an 
outstanding friend of mine. When I 
was an Associate Justice of the Montana 


I am happy to 
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Supreme Court and, prior to that, when 
I was Assistant Attorney General of 
Montana, we worked together. I sat on 
the supreme court bench with him, and 
have joined him in writing opinions. He 
has also written opinions dissenting 
from mine; and we have joined in writ- 
ing concurring opinions. 

Judge Downey’s career has been an 
outstanding one; and we extend to him 
our highest regards and congratulations 


and our best wishes for the future. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
article I have had printed in the Rec- 
orp and my remarks in that connection 
and those of my colleague are, I believe, 
typical of the views of thousands of the 
residents of Butte, Silver Bow County, 
and Montana, and show the widespread 
regard for this outstanding jurist. 


FEDERAL SPACE PROGRAM SPEND- 
ING SHOULD BE PUT MORE ON 
A REGIONAL BASIS 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, in 
order to meet the challenges of the space 
age in which we now live, it is of course 
necessary that the Federal Government 
spend billions of dollars. 

We cannot argue with that, not if the 
United States is to achieve superiority 
in the control of outer space, which is 
most vital to our national security. Huge 
appropriations for our space program are 
here to stay, and it is unlikely that they 
will get any smaller as this program pro- 
gresses. 

However, Mr. President, a telling point 
was made by the editor of the Atlanta 
Constitution, Mr. Eugene Patterson, 
concerning the manner in which this 
money is being spent, particularly where 
it is being spent. 

In his column on March 8, Mr. Pat- 
terson took exception to the channeling 
of most Federal science appropriations 
into already well-developed science cen- 
ters in the United States, such as on the 
east and west coasts. 

He suggested that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has a responsibility to regions 
of the Nation which are now develop- 
ing, as well as to those already well-es- 
tablished in this field. There is consid- 
erable merit in this proposal, inasmuch 
as it would certainly be of great benefit 
to these regions and to the economy of 
the country as a whole. 

Pursuit of the present policy, Mr. 
Patterson warns, will “ultimately sap less 
favored regions and widen the serious 
imbalance between the have and have 
not sections of the country.” 

I commend Mr. Patterson’s views to 
the Members of the Senate, and ask 
unanimous consent that his column be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Atlanta Journal & Constitution 
Mar. 8, 1964] 
FEDERAL Moneys Omir Have-Nots 
(By Eugene Patterson) 

A Washington budget planner surveyed the 
frantic pork-barreling for Federal science 
centers and told the Wall Street Journal, 


It's time to ask if this kind of politics is 
compatible with science.” 
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But his point is bound to raise a com- 
panion question—whether this kind of sci- 
ence is compatible with the Nation's needs. 

Just 10 of the country's colleges were 
favored with 40 percent of the $900 million 
in Federal research funds spent during the 
last fiscal year, 

This represented a fine technological ad- 
vance for those 10 institutions, which are 
clustered on the east and west seaboards. 
But the shout of other colleges didn’t much 
broaden the national capability. 

The technical magazine Missiles & Rockets 
noted that the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration sorely needs the ad- 
ditional electronics capability that it will 
get from the $50 million research center it 
is building in Boston. (Atlanta tried for it 
and failed.) But,“ says the magazine, 
“NASA has not built a convincing case that 
this capability should be isolated in one 
corner of the Nation far from the NASA 
centers deeply engaged in manned and un- 
manned flight programs.” 

Those centers are in the South—in Texas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, and Flor- 
ida—within easy and natural reach of At- 
lanta. Yet NASA placed the center in “an 
academic cell“ far removed from the region 
where its research will be applied. 

The main factor NASA said it considered 
was proximity to topflight engineering and 
physics graduate schools such as Boston hap- 
pened to have in MIT and Harvard, But 
Atlanta offered proximity to the places where 
the research is needed, plus a rediscovered 
Georgia Tech which the State is trying to 
improve rapidly—and could, if the Federal 
Government chose to help. 


SPACE JOB 

Dr. Hugh L. Dryden, Deputy Administra- 
tor of NASA, has said quite sensibly that 
NASA cannot mount a program of general 
support to education. Its primary mission is 
to get a space job done. 

By the same token, though, a Federal 
readiness to favor a handful of competent 
educational centers with a lion’s share of 
its multiplying science moneys can ulti- 
mately sap less favored regions and widen a 
serious imbalance between the have and 
have not sections of the country. 

With Federal science appropriations now 
running into billions, and with the age of 
space and general technology only beginning, 
some thinking needs to be done about the 
future. To what extent do NASA and the 
other dispensing agencies owe a duty to the 
Nation to help the developing regions along 
with the developed centers of New England 
and California? 

For instance, the South could not have 
risen from its general destitution of 25 years 
ago without Roosevelt's massive Federal 
programs which restored its agriculture, 
rescued its manufacturing from northern 
tariff and freight rate strangulation, and 
salvaged its natural resources as sills for its 
present industry. 


UNDERNOURISHED 


But the low tax revenues of those locust 
years have left the South with under- 
nourished systems of education to this day. 
And despite the most sacrificial of local 
southern effort its graduate schools will not 
compete with New England’s for a long time 
to come unless there is a renewal of Federal 
help to bridge the gap. Is there not a con- 
stitutional duty upon the Government to 
promote the general welfare at the same time 
as it shoots for the moon? 

The question needs asking because the 
Federal science appropriations are large and 
going up. Of course Dr. Dryden can't mount 
a program of general support to every college. 
But there are perhaps 20 superior colleges 
in America. In the age of technology, the 
country had better have 40. The ones to 
be built up could be chosen carefully by 
region—not by political scattershot. 
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Such a buildup of single, central institu- 
tions to serve whole regions of America would 
be manageable, and far more logical than 
this indefinite force-feeding of the fat few. 


FAR-REACHING EFFECTS OF PRO- 
POSED EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OP- 
PORTUNITY LEGISLATION 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, this 
morning’s edition of the New York Times 
contains an article which vividly points 
out the far-reaching effect that equal 
employment opportunity legislation such 
as that proposed in title VII, H.R. 7152, 
will have upon business and industry in 
this country. The article, headed “A 
Pilot Ruling on Equal Employment 
Opportunity,” written by Arthur Krock, 
reports a ruling of the Illinois Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Commission in which 
it ordered Motorola, Inc., to stop sub- 
jecting job applicants to the overall abil- 
ity test which had been used by that 
company since 1949. The reasons given 
by the Illinois Commission as the basis 
for its order are most alarming, because 
they are indicative of what will happen 
all over the Nation if title VII of H.R. 
7152 is enacted into law. 

The Illinois State law which was 
passed in 1961 is very similar to the pro- 
posed title VII, in that it established a 
State Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mission with authority similar to that 
which would be given the Federal Gov- 
ernment by title VII, H.R. 7152. Its 
stated purpose is to remove discrimina= 
tion and employment in Illinois on the 
ground of race, color, religion, national 
origin, or ancestry. Under this law, the 
State commission has vast powers sim- 
ilar to those in title VII. 

This State commission ordered Motor- 
ola to discontinue the use of the test, 
for the reason that it was considered by 
the commission to be unfair to “cultur- 
ally deprived and disadvantaged groups.” 
The Illinois examiner found, further, 
that the questions in the test did not 
take into account “inequities and differ- 
ences in environment,“ and thereby 
favored “advantaged groups.” 

This Illinois commission has, in effect, 
said that there can be no general or 
standard test which an employer can 
give to prospective employees, in order 
to determine which of them would be 
most desirable in the operation of his 
business. It means the employer must 
investigate the complete educational and 
environmental background of a pro- 
spective employee, and can ask no ques- 
tion which the employee cannot answer 
for lack of a suitable education or en- 
vironmental surroundings. Under this 
rule, it would be objectionable to ask 
questions about chemistry of an appli- 
cant who did not attend a school that 
taught chemistry, even though the po- 
sition for which he was applying was 
that of a chemist. 

This action by the Illinois commission 
clearly demonstrates the unlimited and 
unreasonable power the proposed FEPC 
law would give the Government over 
the operation of private business, under 
the pretense of protecting civil rights. 

The decision of the Illinois commis- 
sion is, of course, appealable to the 
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courts; and attorneys for the Employers 
Association of Chicago, representing 
some 1,400 companies in the Chicago 
area, announced they will carry the case 
all the way to the U.S. Supreme Court. 
But what happens in the meantime? 
There will be delay and expense in mov- 
ing the case through the courts. Dur- 
ing the course of litigation, employers, 
for their own protection, will be forced 
to discontinue any test that they may 
have been using, for fear such a prac- 
tice will be declared a violation of the 
Fair Employment Practices Act. In 
order fully to protect themselves, they 
may have to stop employing new person- 
nel until such time as the matter is 
settled. 

Mr. President, if the Commission can 
go to the extreme of determining what 
must be in a test given by an employer 
to an employee, it can set the educa- 
tional, moral, and aptitude standards for 
all employees. 

This example of intrusion by the Gov- 
ernment into private enterprise is an 
illustration of the highly objectionable 
consequences resulting from this type 
legislation which should be thoroughly 
examined in hearings. Such incidents as 
that of Illinois should be brought to the 
attention of every Senator, through 
testimony and reports compiled in com- 
mittee hearings. 

I shall have more to say about the 
FEPC concept and the establishment of 
an Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission under title VII of H.R. 7152 ata 
later date, but I believe that every Sena- 
tor and, in fact, the entire country 
should be made aware of the far- 
reaching implications for millions of 
Americans exemplified by the action of 
the Illinois FEPC. 

It clearly shows the dangers inherent 
in this type of legislation, which is a 
flagrant and unwise extension of Gov- 
ernment control over the country’s pri- 
vate businesses. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Prot RULING ON EQUAL EMPLOYMENT 

OPPORTUNITY 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, March 12.—The Illinois Fair 
Employment Practices Commission has just 
furnished a graphic illustration that when a 
political arm of Government assumes juris- 
diction over the hiring and firing policies of 
private business, the tendency is to expand 
this authority into autocratic control. The 
ruling of the Illinois FEPC by which this 
tendency was strongly established has na- 
tionwide importance because title VII of the 
pending equal rights bill proposes to make 
this jurisdiction a Federal power, exercised 
by an Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission. 

If Congress approves the pending measure, 
with title VII included, and the constitu- 
tionality of this section is affirmed by the 
Supreme Court, the way will be open to pro- 
ject the rationale of the Illinois FEPC ruling 
throughout the free enterprise system of the 
United States. Then a Federal bureaucracy 
would be legislated into senior partnership 
with private business, with the power to 
dictate the standards by which employers 
reach their judgments of the capabilities of 
applicants for jobs, and the quality of per- 
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formance after employment, whenever the 
issue of “discrimination” is raised. 

The administration bill of which title VII 
is a part has never been submitted to either 
House or Senate committees for the cus- 
tomary and essential hearings and analysis. 
Consequently, if the Senate motion to send 
the measure to committee fails of adoption, 
as is expected, only the Senate rules which 
permit unlimited debate unless terminated 
by closure will expose the bill to the inten- 
sive examination made imperative by its vast 
new donations of Federal power in a domain 
long established as the private sector. 

The assumption of authority by the Ii- 
nois FEPC stresses how vital this examina- 
tion is to the general interest. The State 
commission ordered Motorola, Inc., to cease 
subjecting job applicants to its overall abil- 
ity test on the finding that the test is 
unfair to “culturally deprived and disadvan- 
taged groups.” The test was compiled and 
copyrighted by Prof. Philip Surrager of the 
Illinois Institute of Technology in 1949 and, 
with some revisions, has been in use since 
then. He defined its objective as “not to 
exclude Negroes from whites * * * but to 
help evaluate the trainability of a prospec- 
tive employee * * * and I know of no way 
to evaluate that a test in itself is discrimi- 
natory toward any group.” 


THE FIRST INSTANCE 


Nevertheless, exercising for the first time 
an authority over the ability tests an em- 
ployer may use in screening applicants, a 
State FEPC examiner ordered Motorola, Inc., 
not only to disuse Surrager's questionnaire, 
but to offer a job to a Negro who charged 
he was denied a job because of his race. The 
Employers Association of Chicago, represent- 
ing 1,400 companies in the area, challenged 
the order. And, in announcing that Motor- 
ola, Inc., would appeal the action “all the 
way to the Supreme Court if necessary,” its 
attorney said: 

“The question at hand is whether an em- 
ployer in Illinois is going to be permitted 
to set the educational, moral, and aptitude 
standards for its employees, or whether the 
State will dictate the standards.” If title 
VII survives the Senate debate, the scope of 
this “question at hand” will spread from 
Illinois to the Nation. Meanwhile, the at- 
torneys for Motorola, Inc., have contended 
that the company cannot depend on a fair 
hearing of its rebuttal because the hearing 
officer designated by the commission is a 
Negro. 

The company’s finding that the applicant 
had not passed the Surrager test is compli- 
cated, so far as his particular case is con- 
cerned, by the announcement of the Illinois 
FEPC that he passed it on reexamination in 
its own offices. But, in commenting on the 
examiner's order, the Chicago Tribune 
stated the issue in its broad perspective. 

The examiner had also ruled that the 
questions in the test did not take into ac- 
count “inequalities and differences in en- 
vironment,” thereby favoring the “advan- 
taged groups.” This, said the Tribune, “may 
be reduced to the absurdity that any test 
acceptable to the FEPC would be one which 
brought out no distinction whatsoever 
among competing applicants. How then is 
an employer to develop any basis for making 
a choice. So here the doctrine is enunciated 
that a political appointee is going to dictate 
to business [its] standards of selection.” 


PAY INCREASE FOR POST OFFICE 
AND CIVIL SERVICE EMPLOYEES 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the de- 
feat by the other body of a combined pay 
raise for postal and civil service em- 
ployees and Members of Congress will be 
a sad blow to thousands of civil service 
and postal employees around the coun- 
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try. They need this extra money and 
were counting on it but have lost out by 
an unconscionable attempt to include 
congressional salary increases in the 
same bill. 

In my judgment, it was a mistake to 
try to attach a provision to an omni- 
bus Federal pay increase bill to raise 
the salaries of Members of Congress. 
That issue should stand or fall by itself. 
It should not be attached to a meritori- 
ous and much needed effort to give an 
increase to our postal and other civil 
service employees. At best the provi- 
sions contained in H.R. 8986 would have 
brought salaries of postal and other civil 
service employees up to a par with those 
being received by persons in comparable 
Positions in private industry 2 years ago. 

Many of our Federal employees hold 
two jobs now in order to make up this 
deficit and to better provide for their 
families. Adequate pay raises will in- 
sure not only that their families will be 
better provided for, but also will give 
well-deserved recognition for the impor- 
tant duties they perform in the opera- 
tion of our Government. 

It seems to me only equitable and fair 
that Federal salaries should be brought 
into line with those paid by private in- 
dustry, and that those who are really 
in need and are deserving of an increase 
should not be prejudiced by the defeat 
of this measure in the other body, which 
undoubtedly came about because there 
was attached to it the inexcusable effort 
to increase salaries of Members of 
Congress. 

In my opinion before serious consid- 
eration is given to raising the salaries 
of Representatives and Senators service 
in the Congress must be made a full- 
time job for both Members and em- 
ployees. The disclosures in the Rules 
Committee investigation to date, apart 
from any question of wrongdoing, make 
3 obvious that this is not now the situa- 

on. 

Conflict of interest legislation appli- 
cable to Members and employees must 
be approved and archaic and unfair 
rules and procedures of Congress must 
be completely revised. Then, we will be 
in a better position to ask the American 
people for a raise and that request 
should stand or fall on its own merits. 

I believe that there are votes in both 
the Senate and the other body to enact 
a bill which would provide an increase 
for post office and civil service employ- 
ees now and that the votes are not here 
and should not be here or in the other 
body at this time to give a raise to Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

It is my hope that the House Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
and the appropriate committee in the 
Senate, will give early thought and at- 
tention to the favorable report of a bill 
to give a much deserved pay increase to 
our postal and other civil service em- 
ployees. 


WALTER F. WILLCOX—A FIGHTER 
FOR APPORTIONMENT 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, be- 

hind the decisionmaking process of Gov- 

ernment lie many unsung heroes, one of 

whom is Prof. Walter F. Willcox, of 
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Ithaca, N.Y., a longtime professor at 
Cornell University, whose firm dedica- 
tion to obtaining scientifically appor- 
tioned and equitable representation in 
the House of Representatives culminated 
in the recent Supreme Court decision. 

For many years, Professor Willcox has 
campaigned for this too often ignored, if 
not forgotten, provision of the Consti- 
tution. 

On a number of occasions I have had 
the privilege of talking with Professor 
Willcox and enjoyed the opportunity to 
hear his views. 

Professor Willcox is a distinguished, 
able, and alert man who, I am proud to 
say, this month will celebrate his 103d 
birthday. He is a remarkable man. His 
determined efforts to insure that one 
man’s vote equals another’s were in no 
small part responsible for the recent 
Supreme Court decision, which goes to 
the very roots of our system of repre- 
sentative government. 

I take this opportunity to congratulate 
Professor Willcox, and to wish him 
health, happiness, and success in the 
future. As a fighter for equal represen- 
tation, he deserves the gratitude of every 
American. 


HIGH-SPEED PHOTOCOMPOSITION 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the 
Joint Committee on Printing, of which I 
am chairman, has this week authorized 
the Public Printer and the Department 
of the Air Force to acquire high-speed 
electronic conversion units for use in 
connection with the output of automatic 
data processing equipment. 

The increasing volume of copy which is 
being generated by automatic data proc- 
essing equipment is generally unsatis- 
factory for printing without being con- 
verted, Wastage of paper, unnecessary 
printing and binding costs, and poor 
typographical quality result when such 
copy is used for printing unless it is con- 
verted to a more suitable form by type- 
setting or other means. 

The unit approved for the Air Force 
is planned for installation at Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, near Dayton, 
to contribute much to the responsive 
needs of the Air Force for stock lists and 
other publications. The unit approved 
for acquisition by the Public Printer will 
enable the Government Printing Office in 
Washington to convert data which it re- 
ceives from numerous departments and 
agencies into a satisfactory format for 
printing. 

For purposes of explanation, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the REC- 
orp, the statement of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Printing which was issued at its 
meeting of March 10, 1964. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The Joint Committee on Printing today 
announced its approval of two requests for 
authority to purchase high-speed photo- 
composing systems to augment the composi- 
tion facilities of the Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C., and Wright-Patter- 
son Air Force Base, Dayton, Ohio. The cost 
of both installations is expected to be 


amortized through savings in less than 144 
years. 
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The authorization action is a significant 
milestone in a program which began on April 
10, 1962, when the Joint Committee on 
Printing requested the Public Printer to in- 
stitute a research and development program 
designed to overcome constantly growing 
waste stemming from material produced by 
high-speed printers on automatic data 
processing equipment. 

Pursuant to that request, the Public Print- 
er created the position of Electronic Printing 
Research Officer and, subsequently, the GPO- 
Departmental Electronic Printing Committee 
was formed. 

The basic conclusions of that committee 
confirmed the original view of the Joint 
Committee on Printing that computer gen- 
erated copy results in excessive wastage in 
paper, presswork, and binding operations, as 
well as poor typographic quality. 

Six contractors responded to a Govern- 
ment Printing Office request for a proposal 
for a high-speed photocomposer and, fol- 
lowing careful evaluation, it was determined 
that only the Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 
was fully responsive to all the terms of the 
request. 

The Government Printing Office system 
calls for the capability to produce high qual- 
ity, automatically justified text matter. The 
Air Force system will include not only that, 
but also graphical matter such as line and 
half-tone illustrations with proper position 
correlation between the two kinds of mate- 
rial, Both systems will be basically com- 
patible. 

A photocomposing speed of 600 characters 
per second is achieved by the use of a single 
linotron—the off-line, magnetic-tape, high- 
speed photocomposer developed by Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Co. working in cooperation 
with CBS Laboratories. This high-speed 
composition will be delivered in the form 
of negatives of graphic arts quality suitable 
for use in the production printing of pub- 
lications required by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The Government Printing Office installa- 
tion is expected to become operational 
within approximately 2 years and the Air 
Force installation within approximately 3 
years. The pioneer work which demon- 
strated the practicability of the system re- 
sulted from a contract initiated by the Air 
Force during 1962. 


OUR ONCE PROUD BROTHER: THE 
AMERICAN INDIAN 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues in the Senate an excel- 
lent sermon delivered by the Reverend 
Robert Zoerheide at Cedar Lane Uni- 
nom Church on Sunday, March 8, 
1964. 

The sermon, entitled “Our Once Proud 
Brother: The American Indian,” elo- 
quently focuses our attention on the 
plight of the Seneca Indians who will 
lose their homes and reservation lands 
as the Kinzua Dam nears completion. 

Reverend Zoerheide’s sermon deserves 
great praise, and I solemnly hope that 
all those who are concerned with the 
problems of a much abused minority in 
our great Nation, the American Indian, 
will read this sermon. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ser- 
mon be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OUR Once PROUD BROTHER: THE AMERICAN 
INDIAN 

Bill H.R. 1794 now before Congress seeks 

to provide $19 million from our taxes for 
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compensation, and to aid the social and 
economic development of the Seneca Indians 
who will lose their homes and reservation 
lands as the Kinzua Dam nears comple- 
tion. 

In 1794, a year coincident to the num- 
ber of this bill, we made a treaty with the 
Seneca Nation which read: “The United 
States will never claim (your lands), nor dis- 
turb the Seneca Nation, nor any of the six 
nations, or of their Indian friends residing 
thereon and united with them, in the free 
use and enjoyment thereof: but it shall re- 
main theirs, until they chose to sell the 
same to the people of the United States, who 
have the right to purchase.” 

The railroads displaced have already been 
paid. The Pennsylvania received over $20 
million 3 years ago for a few miles of right- 
of-way. As 1964 began, not a Federal dime 
has been received for the relocation of Seneca 
Indian families. 

History returns upon us in this hour. 

John Collier, former U.S. Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, and one of our most reliable 
authorities, wrote a book called “Indians of 
America, the Long Hope.” The first sen- 
tence of that book is electric with meaning: 
“They had what the world has lost.” The 
author goes on to identify this lost in- 
gredient: “the deep cause of our world agony 
is that we have lost that passion and rev- 
erence for human personality and for the 
web of life and the earth which the Amer- 
ican Indians have tended as a central sacred 
fire since before the stone age. It is our 
only long hope.” 

Compare this with the Tomahawk“ ads 
for TV and movies! We have a curious way 
of portraying those things as savage which 
we do not understand. The long tragic 
history of suffering, by American Indians, 
as a minority group, is well known but rele- 
gated to small print and back pages because 
they have been considered to be politically 
unimportant. 

A recent annual report of the Unitarian 
Service Committee gives an account of our 
off-reservation Navajo community center at 
Wingate Village, near Gallup, N. Mex., and 
points out that these displaced persons, 
within our own land, have the most rapidly 
growing population in the world in spite of 
shockingly high infant mortality. 

When we do think of our misdeeds against 
the Indians we tend to review the see-saw 
of mutual guilt and bloodshed, the destruc- 
tion of life and of property on both sides. 
The case for conscience is far more serious. 
When we came to these lands and cleared 
them of so-called Indian savages, we com- 
mitted a usual social crime—all too common 
in those less enlightened years, but only 
now are we beginning to see what it was 
we really did destroy, and still do in the 
instance of the Senecas. 

Centuries of culture among the American 
Indians had developed human relations so 
highly that Collier’s studies have led him 
to say: “I think no institutional achieve- 
ment of mankind exceeds it in either wisdom 
or intelligence—accepting the limits of its 
time and place.“ Collier was speaking of 
the Iroquois Confederacy of five tribes (later 
six) formed near the home of the Senecas, 
who were proud and independent members. 
Along with the others of the area, they 
agreed to a plan for peace on the condition 
that it include all six nations, This was 
taking place here long before Plymouth was 
settled. 

Will Rogers enjoyed reminding the proud 
descendants of the Mayflower company that 
his ancestors met the Pilgrims on the shore. 
His ancestors were not in flight from their 
culture. 

The Iroquois Confederacy became a real- 
ity about the middle of the 16th century 
through the remarkable strength and wis- 
dom of Deganawida. It was his idea to make 
the Onondagas, who were nearest to the 
center, the firekeepers in the proposed league. 
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While each tribe cast a unit vote through 
its chief in the council, the chief of the 
Onondagas was the head of the council, the 
firekeeper or chairman. In a unanimous 
decision by the others, he simply confirmed 
the matter—in good group-dynamics fash- 
jon —and decisions not unanimous were dis- 
cussed by the firekeeper in order to discover 
common ground, or, some new solution. The 
matter was then remanded to the voting 
units. This procedure made of legislative 
process a path to discovery rather than dead- 
lock. The Security Council should take note. 

In the “History of the New York Iroquois,” 
the definitive work on the subject, Beau- 
champ says: “One feature should not be 
overlooked: the rank and great influences 
of women * * * the chief women had the 
power of naming principal chiefs for their 
family or clan. Speeches are made in the 
council for them but not by them, and Red 
Jacket was long their speaker. The most 
curious testimony to the high estimation of 
women is the old Huron and Iroquois rule, 
that for a woman's life the atonement should 
be double that of a man.” 

When the serious matter of choosing a 
Sachem (or wise man) to represent the peo- 
ple came up, there was employed one of the 
finest guides to Judgment ever set forth by 
a community. The man was chosen “in 
whose presence it was easiest to arrive at 
the truth.” Combine this insight with those 
formulated about the method for arriving 
at a group decision and there is evident an 
improvement on the essence of what we are 
boldly calling the new approach of group 
dynamics. 

These American Indians, on this very soil, 
fashioned a social system for peace that 
lasted for over 200 years; they developed a 
system of greatness in human relationships, 
one that encouraged individual excellence; 
they grew a personal and social web relating 
man to nature; and, in contrast to our 
slaughterhouse methods, they revered the 
very animals they killed for their food; they 
not only granted their women rights, they 
also recognized their ability for greatness. 
This kinship with nature, workable plan for 
peace, utility of group strength, and rever- 
ence for the human personality, may well 
“stand today as the most brilliant creation 
in the record of man,” according to his- 
torlan Beauchamp. 

Then came the so-called civilized white 
man. 

The tragedy that followed was not nearly 
so much the loss of life, as it was the total 
destruction of one of the most valuable ways 
of life the world had produced. Where to- 
day can you find an example of similar kin- 
ship with nature and fineness of social 
development? 


Our soil is crop to can, or, waste in storage. 
But for the Indian, the corn he eats is loved 
as a member of a family: He sings what 
he feels: 


“Yellow butterflies, 
Over the blossoming virgin corn, 
With pollen-painted faces 
Chase one another in brilliant throng. 


“Blue butterflies, 
Over the blossoming virgin beans, 
With pollen-painted faces 
Chase one another in brilliant streams.” 


We tore the Indian from his lands; thus 
we tore the delicate fabric of his soul. Time 
and time again forced treaties were made 
to remove the Indians for a small payment 
in cash. On April 23, 1838, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson wrote a letter to President Van 
Buren, in which he warned the Chief Execu- 
tive that if he approved the removal of the 
Cherokee Indians from Georgia the name of 
this Nation, he said, “hitherto the sweet 
omen of religion and liberty, will stink to 
the world.” Will we have an Emerson in 
April of 1964, with the Senecas? 
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Out of 18,000 souls composing the Cherokee 
Nation, 15,668 protested the so-called treaty 
to deprive them of their lands. They were 
nonetheless moved in forced migration. Uni- 
tarian Henry Thoreau joined Emerson at a 
protest meeting in Concord. Neither man 
liked mass protests, but this outrage really 
brouhgt forth Walden-secluded Thoreau, who 
was once described by Oliver Wendell Holmes 
as “half college graduate and half Algon- 
quin.” 

But the President signed the measure and 
the Cherokees were herded along a desperate 
journey that became known as “The Trail of 
Tears”—4,000 died on the way. In December 
of that year, Van Buren addressed the Con- 
gress, saying, comfortingly: “The measures 
(for Cherokee removal) authorized by Con- 
gress at its last session have had the happi- 
est effects.” 

History also records the noble words writ- 
ten by the Cherokee leaders during their 
last hour on home soil: 

“The title of the Cherokee people to their 
lands is the most ancient, pure, and absolute, 
known to man; its date is beyond the reach 
of human record; its validity confirmed by 
possession and enjoyment antecedent to all 
pretense of claim by any portion of the hu- 
man race. The free consent of the Cherokee 
people is indispensable to a valid transfer of 
the Cherokee title. 


“The Cherokee people have existed as a dis- 
tinct national community for a period ex- 
tending into antiquity, beyond the dates and 
records and memory of man. These attri- 
butes have never been relinquished by the 
Cherokee people, and cannot be dissolved by 
the expulsion of the nations from its terri- 
tory by the power of the U.S. Government“ 
a plea pertinent now to our Senecas. 

I always feel a pang of sorrow when I see 
the irony of the Indians at our commercial 
enterprises with fake wampum, parading the 
once proud costumes and plumes of brother- 
hood; it is the kind of sorrow I feel about 
a minstrel show. We have deprived the 
American Indian of many rights as a citizen, 
and have helped to deprave his social cus- 
toms by making them a form of amusement 
or show. Infant mortality today is five times 
greater among Indian babies than the na- 
tional average. These people have been dis- 

ed of nearly 90 million acres of land 
in the last 50 years. Some are denied the 
right to vote and participate in social secu- 
rity. Only 6,000 of 20,000 Navajo children of 
school age are in school. Sixty-six percent 
of the Navajos have had no schooling what- 
ever, a figure which compares with 4 percent 
for the country as a whole. Not a dollar is 
available for housing among the most mis- 
erably housed segment of our national pop- 
ulation. Most of this is a reflection of a tra- 
ditional paternalistic attitude of our Nation- 
al Government. Indians are not granted 
equal rights, education, and facilities, espe- 
cially toward economic pursuits and leader- 
ship roles, and then the argument so familiar 
is used: “They are not fit for it.“ In most of 
the Western States, in which they live, the 
Indians are ceremonial showpieces for tour- 
ists, but as persons they are subject to wide- 
spread economic and social discrimination. 
Though it is true that brotherhood cannot 
be accomplished by legislation alone, there 
are many instances, like the Seneca bill, 
where brotherhood is pure sentimentality 
without legislation to guarantee, for the mi- 
nority, the rights and privileges we enjoy. 

Our once proud brother, the American 
Indian, found a wonderful secret—the full- 
ness, the tenderness, and the beauty of life; 
he found it in things that grow, both in na- 
ture and in peoples; he found it in a loving 
passion for the earth and its fruit; he found 
it in the delicate web of peaceful relations 
with his fellow men; he found it in the an- 
cient reverence for human personality, and 
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he found it in poetic ritual with the Great 
Spirit. 

With the help of his “all but lost example,” 
we might find it, too. 


STATEMENT RELATIVE TO PROP- 
ERTY OWNED AND INCOME 
RECEIVED 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a statement prepared by 
me relative to property owned and in- 
come received. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT RELATIVE TO PROPERTY OWNED 
AND INCOME RECEIVED BY SENATOR PAUL H. 
Dovcias 


I have long believed that elected public 
officials should periodically publish the 
amount and sources of their income. I did 
this voluntarily when I was an alderman in 
Chicago, and early in my Senate service I 
sponsored bills which would have required 
this for all legislators along with statements 
of their net worth. 

I have felt for a long time that I should go 
beyond this and make a voluntary declara- 
tion of income and ownership. But I have 
also feared that this might seem to be un- 
duly self-righteous and an implicit reflection 
upon honest colleagues, who, because of a 
justifiable desire for privacy, do not choose 
to follow the same course. This I did not 
want to do. Recently, however, several Sen- 
ators have published their incomes and their 
holdings of property and it is obvious that 
public opinion is beginning to ize in 
favor of full disclosure. The Case-Clark bill 
providing for this is properly receiving a 
large degree of popular support. 

Voluntary declarations by individual Sen- 
ators may therefore at once help to further 
the adoption of this principle and run less 
danger of being misinterpreted than might 
formerly have been the case. I have, there- 
fore, decided to publish Mrs. Douglas’ and 
my joint income along with the amounts 
which we own, and to do this for both 1962 
and 1963. 

Our income for 1962 classified by sources 
was as follows: 


Schedule of salary income 
nn $22, 500. 00 
Add Reimbursed travel 680, 84 

Reimbursed home office ex- 
apie eM NY 600. 00 
Reimbursed communica- 
6 A EE ANE 1 150, 00 
— E E 1, 430. 84 
Gross salary income 23, 930. 84 
Balance carried forward - 23, 930. 84 
Less: 
Travel outside Chicago but 
within Illinois............. 2, 221. 78 
Home office expense 600. 00 
Communications expense 150. 00 
Deduction for living and 
traveling expenses at 2d resi- 
dence in Chicago.----------- 3, 000. 00 
. 5, 971. 78 
Net salary income 17, 959. 06 


There was also a reimbursed stationery 
allowance of $494.28. All of this and much 
more in addition was paid for the cost of 
radio and television for weekly broadcasts 
and television reports to constituents in Illi- 
nois. 
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Schedule of salary income—Continued 
* Teachers and insur- 


fe 1 ͤ K $1, 260. 96 
8 University of Chicago- 2, 270. 28 
Diwidends oannnnnnne emea 1, 718. 87 
Capital gains 1. 355. 61 

TTTT——.. ieee 82. 00 
Book royalties, articles and hon- 
orariums for lectures (less trav- 
el expense 10, 040. 00 
Total income 34, 686. 78 


Our income for 1963 by sources was as 
follows: 
Schedule of salary income 


US. Senate $22, 500. 00 
D 
Add: 

Reimbursed travel------------ 627. 69 

Reimbursed home office ex- 
SS 222 600. 00 

Reimbursed communications 
expense.......--...---.----. 150. 00 
— — 1, 377. 69 
Gross salary income 23, 877. 69 

Less: 

Travel, meals, and lodgings... 2, 515. 54 
Home office expense 600. 00 
Communications expense 150. 00 

Deduction for living and trav- 

eling expenses at 2d resi- 
dence in Chicago———— 3, 000. 00 
TO SE ER Se 6, 265. 54 
Net salary income 17, 612.15 

eee Teachers and = 
. 1. 260. 96 

8 University of Chi- 
— — 2, 270. 28 
c Se ae 1, 586. 65 
Capital gains 1,377.70 
OS Se les Paras 230. 77 

Book royalties, articles and hon- 

orariums for lectures (less 
travel expenses) 6, 750. 40 
Total income jaamani 31, 088. 91 

m 


There are two features of this statement 
which perhaps deserve & fuller explanation; 
namely, (1) n expenses of a public 
official, and (2) income from lectures. 

I do not think the general public realizes 
the necessary expenses involved in holding 
elected office. I have tried to keep a fairly 
accurate account of these items for the last 
2 years and estimate them as follows: 


Necessary expenses involved in holding 
elected office 


Item 


1, Travel to and within home 


This amount was over and above the Government 
yearly allowance for official telegrams and telephone 


Several comments should be made about 
these items. I receive a mileage allowance at 
the beginning of each session of Congress of 
$307. In addition, each year I am allowed 
actual transportation costs only for two trips 
to any one point in my home State. I try 
to make at least two trips a month back to 
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Illinois while the Senate is in session and to 
spend from 50 to 70 days in the State when 
the Senate is not in session. All in all I 
spend from a quarter to a third of the year 
back home and report to the people at about 
200 to 300 meetings a year. I regard this as 
an essential part of my job. Despite the 
necessary trips back to Illinois I have been 
able to answer slightly over 93 percent of the 
rolicalls during my more than 15 years in 
the Senate. I hope I may be pardoned if I 
point out that according to the Congressional 
Quarterly this is 7 percentage points higher 
than the 86-percent average for the Senate 
as a whole during the last 11 years. 

The coming of radio and television has 
widened the scope and mereased the cost of 
adequate reporting to the people. Some sta- 
tions have generously shared these costs with 
me, but the net expense in a normal year is 
between $2,200 and $2,400 a year. 

More and more people are coming to visit 
our National Capital. This is a very healthy 
and constructive development. Many nat- 
urally expect their Senators to show them 
attention and offer them modest entertain- 
ment. It is not only a duty but also a pleas- 
ure to do this. It also costs money. The 
Internal Revenue Service has approved my 
charging off one-third of my restaurant ex- 
penses at the Capitol for this purpose, and 
these are the sums listed above. In my judg- 
ment, my legitimate entertainment expenses 
are at least double the amounts listed, but I 
am only counting these sums. 

I regard contributions to my party and to 
candidates in whom I believe to be as much 
a civic duty as contributions to church and 
charity. If more of us would share these 
burdens, then parties and candidates would 
5 freed from a humiliating and sometimes 

search for necessary funds to 
Spaen the campaigns which are essential to 
the proper functioning of our democracy. 

It will be seen that my total expenses for 
these purposes in off years are around $9,000. 
In the year when I am a candidate and in 
the preceding year as well, my expenses are 
appreciably heavier. If one lacks wealthy 
backers, as I do, a large part of the prelimi- 
nary expenses prior to the summer of elec- 
tion year must be borne by the candidate 
himself. I therefore estimate that my av- 
erage yearly outlay for the necessary expenses 
of a public official is at least $10,000 a year. 
The year preceding the election is indeed 
the crucial time for personal campaigning 
and yet this is the very time when it is al- 
2 impossible to raise campaign contribu- 

ions, 

If we add the average political expenses, 
the income tax of $3,830 on the base salary, 
and the $1,687 for the 744 percent contribu- 
tion to the annuity fund, I have left a 
take-home pay for the year of approximately 
$7,000. 

It is obvious, therefore, that it would be 
very difficult to stay in public life were it 
not for the lectures which I give and which 
net me between $6,500 and $10,000 a year. 
I should therefore add a few words about 
these. I have made it a general rule never 
knowingly to accept a lecture or other fee 
from any organization which to my knowl- 
edge seeks national legislation or a given 
foreign policy. I have therefore confined my 
paid addresses to educational institutions, 
forums, and social clubs. I have therefore 
tried to guard against being influenced by 
lecture fees. I try to arrange these lectures 
during periods in which the Senate is not in 
session and on weekends. 

The statement of my financial problems is 
not intended as a buildup for the proposed 
increase of $10,000 in congressional salaries. 
On the contrary, I do not believe elected of- 
ficials should live on a standard too far re- 
moved from that of the people they repre- 
sent. Otherwise they are likely to get out of 
touch emotionally with the problems of daily 
life which their constituents must face. We 
should never forget the fact that one-fifth 
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of the families of this country have incomes 
under $3,000 a year and that nine-tenths are 
under $10,000. I am in favor of an increase 
in pay for administrative officials who do not 
have the same opportunity for legitimate 
outside earnings as we, and who, moreover, 
along with their desire for service tend to 
think more in money terms because status 
in the managerial class is largely determined 
by comparative salaries. But legislators 
should (and in my opinion largely do) live 
on a less material plane. 
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And now for our holdings. Mrs. Douglas 
and I own jointly our house and adjoining 
lots in Washington subject to a mortgage of 
approximately $9,000. I do not know what 
the precise net worth of these properties is, 
but I believe it is not far from $50,000. In 
addition, of course, we own the usual amount 
of furniture and a fairly extensive collection 
of books and reproductions of works of art 
along with a limited number of originals. 
I am unable to fix a value on these items. 
Some years ago we sold all our holdings of 
stocks in order to remove any possibility of 
a conflict of interests and put the proceeds 
into investment trusts which have such 
broadly distributed assets that we cannot 
identify any sources or be influenced by 
them. The market value of these stocks in 
January amounted to $59,415. A listing of 
these is as follows: 


Number 

of shares 

Stein, Roe & Farnham Fund, Inc 361 
Growth industries 666 


The major portion of these shares is 
owned by my wife, purchased from inherit- 
ances which she has received. In addi- 
tion, we own $10,500 of U.S. Government 
bonds and about $500 of miscellaneous bonds 
and stocks in public, cooperative, and quasi- 
cooperative institutions. 

Last year I inherited $11,316 from the 
estate of my brother. I gave $875 of this 
to political candidates in whom I believed 
and now have $10,000 deposited in a special 
account. My personal bank account as of 
March 5, 1964, was $978, and that of my 
wife $1,900. However, I owe $3,500 for radio 
and television tapes, but I hope to recoup 
about $2,500 of this from certain radio and 
television stations which have generously 
offered to pay for part or all of the costs of 
the tapes furnished them. I therefore esti- 
mate my net outstanding indebtedness at 
about $1,000. 

As a result of wounds suffered on Peleliu 
and Okinawa, I was awarded a service-con- 
nected disability pension on retiring from 
the Marine Corps in 1946. Since being sworn 
in as a Senator in 1949 I have refused to re- 
ceive a dollar of this on the ground that it 
was obvious that the wounds did not inter- 
fere with my ability to serve. The pay- 
masters told me, however, that I cannot turn 
these checks back to the Treasury and they 
have therefore credited these sums to my 
account. These at present amount to $31,- 
796.40 which will be their approximate max- 
imum as long as I am in the Senate. But I 
shall not draw upon them as long as I serve 
as an elected official. Upon retirement, it 
is my intention to accept such sums only 
if needed and upon my death the princi- 
pal is to be invested in Government bonds 
and put in a trust fund, the income of which 
is to be used for the benefit of my wife and 
my daughter, Jean. Upon their deaths the 

principal is, in turn, to revert to the United 
States of America with some emphasis upon 
the acquisition of added recreational land 
for the people of Illinois. 

Taken all together the net value of our 
holdings of property amount to approximate- 
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ly $131,000 plus the $31,797, credited to my 
account, but which after meeting retire- 
ment needs and the care of my wife and 
daughter, I intend to have revert to the 
United States for beneficial use of the peo- 
ple. Our total assets therefore amount to 
approximately $163,000. 

These holdings have been accumulated 
through lifelong savings and small inherit- 
ances. 
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These are the salient facts about our in- 
come and holdings as I have been able to 
compile them. I have had thermofaxed 
copies made of our income tax statements 
for 1962 and 1963, respectively, and these are 
open for inspection at my office. 

I realize that this statement may seem to 
be unduly long and excessively minute. But 
I bave tried to go into detail in order to an- 
swer any and all questions which might be 
raised. 


I hope this statement may help to 
strengthen the movement for a full dis- 
closure of income and ownership by public 
Officials. Since we already require disclosure 
on the part of those high-ranking officials 
whom we confirm, I submit that we should 
im good conscience apply these same stand- 
ards to ourselves. 

I believe we owe this to the public and 
that we should not be ashamed of either 
poverty or riches. But in any event, I do 
not want my action to reflect even indirectly 
on those of my colleagues who are just as 
honest as those who disclose their resources, 
but who for perfectly good reasons do not 
wish to do likewise. 

There is always a question as to how far 
a community can properly go in intruding 
upon the privacy of citizens. I believe we 
have already gone too far in many ways 
and I view with horror such intrusions as 
the widespread practice of wiretapping and 
postal surveillance. But disclosure I think 
is a justifiable provision for elected officials. 

I personally believe that the standard of 
ethics of public officials is much higher 
than some critics believe and indeed higher 
than that of a very large proportion of these 
very critics. But I also believe that such 
disclosures would increase the confidence 
of the citizens in the integrity of their rep- 
resentatives. The requirement of disclosure 
would, moreover, furnish a bulwark against 
temptation. Sunlight is a powerful disin- 
fectant and so too is disclosure. That was 
the principle of the Welfare and Pension 
Fund Disclosure Act which I drafted and 
finally got passed. 

Public office is a great honor. We should 
not exploit it for personal gain and we 
should try to legislate with an eye single 
to the public interest, avoiding, so far as 
is possible in a complex world, personal in- 
terests which conflict with the public inter- 
est. Where there is such a conflict of in- 
terests we should at least disclose what it is, 
so that the voters may judge whether or not 
our actions are proper. 

To serve worthily in the Congress of the 
United States is a distinction which we 
cherish not only for ourselves but also for 
our families. We should, I believe, be will- 
ing to sacrifice some degree of privacy in 
order to reassure the citizens who elect us, 
and to make the honor of our democratic in- 
stitutions shine even more brightly. It is in 
that spirit and not, I hope, in any spirit of 
self-righteousness, that I am making this 
statement. 


EAST-WEST TRADE 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, in view 
of recent public interest and editorial 
comment on East-West trade, I ask 
unanimous consent to submit for the 


Plus the value of furniture, books, and 
works of art. 
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body of the Recor tables on the value of 
lend-lease shipments to Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, U.S.S.R., and Yugoslavia, as well 
as the figures on outstanding loans and 
other obligations owed the United 
States by Bulgaria, Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Rumania, the U.S. S. R., 
Yugoslavia, and Cuba. I should also 
like to include those provisions of the 
United States Code applicable to finan- 
cial transactions with foreign govern- 
ments which are in default in the re- 
payment of their debts. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Lend-lease to Soviet-bloc countries and 


Yugoslavia 
Agreed 
Country Value of settle- | Amount Balance 
shipments | ment pai 
value 
Czecho- 

Slovakia 8435, 44608172. 961 
Poland 12, 232, 889| 110, 000 
U. S. S. R. 11. 047, 488, 792 (1 
Yugoslavia 32, 188, 847 900, 000 

Total. 11. 092, 345, 984 


1 No full agreement. 

Outstanding loans and other obligations 
owed United States by Soviet bloc, Yugo- 
slavia, and Cuba, as of June 30, 1963 (other 
than lend-lease) 

Bulgaria: War and other 
claims of U.S. nationals $3, 143, 398 


Czechoslovakia: 


World War I indebtedness.. 257. 647, 080 
Surplus property credits 7. 536, 459 
5 265, 183, 539 
Hungary: 
World War I indebtedness.. 3, 935, 600 
Surplus property credits 8, 993, 069 
Export-import credit guar- 
antees (wheat and other 
commodity sales) 20, 700, 000 
al 33, 628, 669 
Poland: 
World War I indebtedness.. 435, 478, 984 
Surplus property credits 17, 338, 000 
Public Law 480 sales (dollar 
repayments not due until 
1 477, 300, 000 
Claims of U.S. nationals 34, 000, 000 
AID development loans 59, 554, 000 
Export-Import Bank credits 18, 888, 000 
Toteb aa enna 1, 042, 558, 984 
Rumania: 
World War I indebtedness. 107, 569,371 
Claims of U.S. nationals 500, 000 


108, 069, 371 


Yugoslavia: 
World War I indebtedness_ 78, 186, 718 
AID development loans 
Public Law 480 sales 
Export-Import Bank loans. 63, 000, 000 


F 759. 942, 718 
Cuba: 
Export-Import Bank loans_ 36, 300, 000 
Expropriation of Nicaro 
nickel property (valued 
Vi CUS ae se ae 133, 000, 000 
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Loans considered in default (other than 
World War I loans) 


[In dollars] 
Principal Interest 
OCzechoslovakla 1,948,000 1, 160, 000 
Hungary 3. 79, 000 1 
9 42, 272, oo 
§ 955. Financial transactions with foreign 
governments. 


Whoever, within the United States, pur- 
chases or sells the bonds, securities, or other 
obligations of any f government or 
political subdivision thereof or any organi- 
zation or association acting for or on behalf 
of a foreign government or political subdi- 
vision thereof, issued after April 13, 1934, or 
makes any loan to such foreign government, 
political subdivision, organization or asso- 
ciation, except a renewal or adjustment of 
existing indebtedness, while such govern- 
ment, political subdivision, organization or 
association, is in default in the payment of 
its obligations, or any part thereof, to the 
United States, shall be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned for not more than 5 
years, or both. 

This section is applicable to individuals, 
partnerships, corporations, or associations 
other than public corporations created by or 
pursuant to special authorizations of Con- 
gress, or corporations in which the United 
States has or exercises a controlling inter- 
est through stock ownership or otherwise. 
While any foreign government is a member 
both of the International Monetary Fund and 
of the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, this section shall not 
apply to the sale or purchase of bonds, secu- 
rities, or other obligations of such govern- 
ment or any political subdivision thereof or 
of any organization or association acting for 
or on behalf of such government or political 
subdivision, or to making of any loan to such 
government, political subdivision, organiza- 
tion, or association. (June 25, 1948, ch. 645, 
62 Stat. 744.) 


LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 


Reviser's note-——Based on section 804a of 
title 31, U.S. C., 1940 ed., Money and Finance 
(Apr. 13, 1934, ch. 112, §§ 1, 2, 48 Stat. 574). 

Words “within the United States” were 
substituted for “within the jurisdiction,” 
etc., in view of the definition of United States 
in section 5 of this title. 

Words “upon conviction thereof” 
omitted from first paragraph as surplusage 
since punishment cannot be imposed until a 
conviction is secured. 

Minor changes were made in phraseology. 

SENATE REVISION AMENDMENT 


An additional paragraph was added to the 
text of this section by Senate amendment, 
which was taken from section 804b of title 
31, United States Code, Money and Finance. 
Therefore, as finally enacted, such section 
804b and the acts from which it was derived 
(Act Apr. 13, 1934, ch. 112, § 3, as added July 
31. 1945, ch. 339, § 9, 59 Stat. 516), were an 
additional source of this section. See Sen- 
ate Report No. 1620, amendment No. 9, 80th 


Congress. 
CROSS-REFERENCES 

Export-Import Bank of Washington as ex- 
empt from the provisions of former section 
804a of title 31, from which this section was, 
in part, derived. See section 635h of title 12, 
Banks and Banking. 

Section 635h. Exemption from prohibition of 
section 955 of title 18. 

Notwithstanding the provisions of section 
955a of title 18, any person, including any 
individual, partnership, corporation, or asso- 
ciation, may act for or participate with the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington in any 
operation or transaction, or may acquire any 
obligation issued in connection with any op- 
eration or transaction, engaged in by the 


were 
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Bank. (July 31, 1945, ch. 341, § 11, 59 Stat. 
529; Sept. 3, 1954, ch. 1263, § 29, 68 Stat. 
1237.) 
AMENDMENTS 
1954—-Act September 3, 1954, amended sec- 
tion, substituting “section 955 of title 18” 
for “section 804a of title 31”. 


MISLEADING ADVERTISEMENT 
HEADLINED “WHY THE KING- 
ANDERSON BILL SHOULDN’T BE- 
COME LAW 


Mr.METCALF. Mr. President, an ad- 
vertisement appearing in a Montana 
newspaper headlined “Why the King- 
Anderson Bill Shouldn’t Become Law,” 
is at best misleading and at its worst 
dead wrong. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recor the 
text of the advertisement and a letter 
I wrote to a constituent who asked 
about its contents. 

There being no objection, the adver- 
tisement and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


AN IMPORTANT MESSAGE FROM YOUR FRIENDS 
AND NEIGHBORS, YOUR KALISPELL RETAIL 
DRUGGISTS—WHY THE KING-ANDERSON BILL 
SHOULDN’T BECOME LAW 


LIMITED AID 


1. The King-Anderson bill gives a very 
limited amount of aid to all elderly people, 
instead of adequate help to the relatively 
few really in need. 


CONTROLLED HOSPITALS 


2. Hospitals would be controlled by a 
Washington bureaucracy holding the purse 
strings of all hospitals contracted under the 
bill. Present considerations of “quality of 
care“ would be replaced by a standard regu- 
lated only by “cost of care.“ Under this bill, 
a hospital must provide care at a cost deter- 
mined solely by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

OUT IN THE COLD 

3. The King-Anderson bill would economi- 
cally destroy all local nursing homes. Only 
two nursing homes in the entire State of 
Montana would offer coverage under this bill. 
Local families, after paying the increased 
social security tax provided for in the bill, 
would find their parents and loved ones “out 
in the cold” when nursing home care 
becomes necessary. 

SOCIAL SECURITY HIKE 

4. To pay the costs of the King-Anderson 
program, social security taxes would be in- 
creased 46 percent by 1968. Under this 
scheme a worker earning $100 per week, 
would surrender the same amount of cash as 
would an executive who earned $50,000 a 
year. All social security taxes are counted 
on the first $4,800 of yearly income ($5,200 
if the King-Anderson bill becomes law). 

CONSUMER PRICES WOULD CLIMB 

5. Since the employer's social security tax 
would increase under the King-Anderson 
bill, the employer would be forced to increase 
the prices of his goods or services. This in- 
creased cost would in turn be paid by house- 
wives and other consumers so that the wage 
earner would pay double under the needless 
King-Anderson bill. 

FALSELY LABELED 

6. The King-Anderson bill has been falsely 
called an insurance plan. It is not. Money 
collected will go into the Federal Treasury 
with income tax and other taxes. No re- 
serve funds are set up to allow for losses. 
Every worker will be compelled to pay taxes 
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to finance the plan. Losses incurred under 
the plan will require additional compulsory 
taxes. 

BANKRUPT AMERICA 


7. Once passed into law, this bill's cover- 
age would be expanded by opportunists and 
vote-seeking politicians to a point where 
American medical care would be totally 
socialized and America bankrupt. 


SURRENDER TRUST RELATION 


8. Government-representing observers in 
each hospital would determine duration of 
care of elderly patients, replacing and pos- 
sibly opposing the judgment of the family 
physician. For the first time in our Na- 
tion's history, we would be surrendering our 
relation of trust and confidence in the family 
doctor. 

BAD LABEL 


9. This bill will collectively label our aged 
as nonproductive wards of society. This un- 
fair bill will assign them to a separate 
category because they have reached the 
chronological level the Government considers 
the age of “statutory senility.” 


TAXES WOULD JUMP 


10. The King-Anderson health program 
would result in a staggering increase in taxes 
placing a greater financial burden on the 
wage earner who has helped to make America 
great under the free enterprise system. 


WHAT CAN YOU DO? 


Write to your Senators and Congressmen 
voicing your opposition to the King-Ander- 
son bill. 

If you have any questions concerning this 
bill, your local druggist will be happy to dis- 
cuss them with you at any time. 

Address your letters as follows: Senators 
MIKE MANSFIELD, LEE METCALF, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.; Representatives ARNOLD 
OLSEN, JAMES F. Battin, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D.C. 

This message brought to you as a public 
service by your Kalispell Retail Druggist As- 
sociation. 

MarcH 12, 1964, 

Dran : Your letter of February 28, 
1964, asks for my opinion of the attached ad- 
vertisement headlined “Why the King-Ander- 
son Bill Shouldn't Become Law.“ I may say 
first that whenever I read a piece sprinkled 
with such emotion-packed catch phrase as 
“bankrupt America” and “statutory senility” 
I am always suspicious. In this case I will 
have to say flatly that the information con- 
tained in the advertisement is at best mis- 
leading and at its worst dead wrong. 

First let me comment, on points 5 and 9, 
that the same criticism made here could be 
made of our existing social security system. 
Would the author, I wonder, propose to do 
away with this widely accepted system be- 
cause some of the costs of the employers tax 
may be passed on to the consumer, or because 
the right to receive benefits at age 65 de- 
notes, to his mind, the age of statutory 
senility? I think not. 

Now as to point 1— limited aid.“ The au- 
thor treats, as if it were brand new informa- 
tion, the fact that the King-Anderson bill 
is largely limited to hospital and related care. 
Of course, it is not new. The position of 
the administration has been that the role 
of the social security program should appro- 
priately concentrate on this particular area 
because it is usually the most catastrophic 
in terms of cost, and has made it quite clear 
that the program would be limited in this 
respect. In his special message to Congress 
in support of King-Anderson, on February 
21, 1963, President Kennedy said: 

“Let me make clear my belief that public 
assistance grants for medical care would still 
be necessary to supplement the proposed 
basic hospitalization program under social 
security—just as old-age assistance has sup- 
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plemented old-age and survivors insurance. 
But it should be regarded as a second line 
of defense. Our major reliance must be to 
provide funds for hospital care of our aged 
through social insurance, supplemented to 
the extent possible by private insurance. 

“The hospital insurance program achieves 
two basic objectives. First, it protects 
against the principal component of the cost 
of a serious illness. Second, it furnishes a 
foundation upon which supplementary pri- 
vate programs can and will be built.” 

The supplementary program of Kerr-Mills, 
now on the books, was designed to enable 
the States to provide practically complete 
medical care for those of its citizens who are 
otherwise self-sufficient but require help to 
meet unusual medical costs with very gen- 
erous Federal matching. And let me say 
right here that one reason I am in favor of 
the administration bill is that it would re- 
lieve State programs of heavy expense for 
hospital care and enable many of them to 
cover more aspects of health care than they 
are able, now, to do. Finally, it seems quite 
appropriate to me that the Federal Govern- 
ment should not try to usurp the whole field, 
but to carry part of the load, leaving other 
areas for private insurance, or other Federal, 
State, and local resources. 

The author next charges that all hospitals 
would be controlled by a Washington bu- 
reaucracy and that hospital care costs would 
be determined solely by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The impli- 
cation is that this would be a purely arbi- 
trary decision on the part of the Secretary. 
In point of fact section 1709(4)(b) of the 
bill sets forth the considerations which the 
Secretary must follow in setting up the regu- 
lations which will specify how the “reason- 
able cost” of services will be determined. 
The Secretary must consider, among other 
things, “the principles generally applied by 
national organizations (which have devel- 
oped such principles) in computing the 
amount of payment.” This means that the 
Secretary must take into account the prin- 
ciples developed by such organizations as 
Blue Cross and the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation in determining standards of “reason- 
able cost.” As far as I can ascertain, Blue 
Cross standards have resulted neither in 
“controlled” hospitals nor in a deterioration 
in the quality of hospital care provided. 

The next charge is that the King-Anderson 
bill would “economically destroy all local 
nursing homes” because of the high stand- 
ards required for nursing home care under 
the bill. It is true that these standards are 
high—and that, I think, is as it should be, 
because part of the purpose of the bill is to 
expand the number of high-quality nursing 
homes in the country through its assurance 
of reimbursement to those which meet the 
qualifications. To this end, the President's 
message setting forth the administration’s 
support of King-Anderson also called for 
amendment of the Hill-Burton Act to in- 
crease the appropriation authorization for 
high-quality nursing homes from $20 to $50 
million. 

Now as to the nursing homes that might 
not immediately meet the standards set up 
in the proposal, the charge that they would 
be economically destroyed completely ignores 
at least two quite obvious facts. The fed- 
erally aided old-age assistance and Kerr- 
Milis programs would continue to provide 
the funds for nursing home care which are 
such a large part of these continuing pro- 
grams. It is a little known fact that about 
50 percent of the persons in our Nation's 
nursing homes are on these Federal-State 
programs. Moreover, nursing homes are a 
major source of care for the chronically ill 
who require help on a permanent basis. In 
contrast, the kind of nursing home care con- 
templated in the administration’s social se- 
curity program is chiefly for care during con- 
valescence after hospitalization. 
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The fourth accusation is that social secu- 
rity taxes would be increased 46 percent to 
Pay the costs of the King-Anderson pro- 
gram”—and this is dead wrong. The increase 
is 16 percent for a person working at the tax- 
able maximum of $100 a week. This is clear- 
ly acknowledged by even the bitterest op- 
ponent of King-Anderson, the American Med- 
ical Association in its recent testimony be- 
fore the Committee on Ways and Means (p. 
758). 

Under the next heading, “falsely labeled,” 
the assertion is made that “money collected 
will go into the Federal Treasury with income 
tax and other taxes. No reserve funds are 
set up to allow for losses.” This, too, is dead 
wrong. Under the bill, section 201 of the 
Social Security Act specifically sets up a 
separate “Federal hospital insurance trust 
fund” which operates in the same way, and 
under the same board of trustees as the oth- 
er social security trust funds set up for our 
retirement and our disability programs. A 
certain percentage of social security taxes 
will go into this fund and accumulate in- 
terest and all health benefits will be paid 
out of the fund. 

Under the scare heading “surrender trust 
relation“ the article states that Govern- 
ment-representing observers” in each hos- 
pital would determine the duration of care 
of elderly patients “possibly opposing the 
judgment of the family physician.” What 
are the facts? The King-Anderson bill re- 
quires that for a hospital to qualify under 
the program it must provide a “utilization 
review” committee of two or more doctors 
of the hospital staff. After a patient, ad- 
mitted to a hospital on his own physician’s 
certification of medical need, has had 21 days 
of continuous care this committee de- 
termines whether further care is medically 
necessary. .Moreover, the committee must 
consult with the patient's attending phy- 
sicilian. Such committees are already in 
existence in many hospitals and this system, 

“which keeps down costs, is used by Blue 
Cross. It seems to me to be highly incon- 
sistent to both exclaim loudly about 
“bankrupting America“ and incurring “a 
staggering increase in taxes“ and then op- 
pose a reasonable safeguard against pos- 
sible “overutilization” of hospital facilities. 

The last three sweeping scare predictions 
are sheer guesses and remind me very much 
of some of the wild predictions which were 
made back in 1935 when our present social 
security system was adopted. One prom- 
inent lawmaker charged that it has been 
introduced insidiously “to prevent business 
recovery, to enslave workers, and to prevent 
any possibility of employers providing work 
for the people (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Apr. 
19, 1935, p. 6054). Another charged “the 
lash of the dictator will be felt. And 25 
million free American citizens will for the 
first time submit themselves to a fingerprints 
test and have their fingerprints filed down 
here with those of Al Capone and every jail- 
bird and racketeer in the country” (Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, Apr. 19, 1935, p. 6051). 

The former Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare under the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration, Marion B. Folsom, who helped to put 
together the first Social Security Act in 1935, 
recalled the period in a speech some two 
decades later. He said: 

“Some people said the country was headed 
for wrack and ruin if it ever adopted a social 
security system. 

“Social security, one prominent man said, 
was just another attempt to open the goose 
and get all the golden eggs at once. He added 
that the plan would close all the factories 
in the country. 

“Another prophet of those times said so- 
cial security would become ‘the wages of 
the driven slave.’ Still another said it would 
‘inevitably lower the standard of living.’ 

“I have cited these dire predictions to U- 
lustrate the great change in attitude toward 
economic security in this country in the last 
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25 years or so. Few people now question 
whether we should have a basic social se- 
curity system. Moreover, we are increasing- 
ly aware today that we do not have to ac- 
cept economic distress as inevitable. Rath- 
er, it is evident that as the productivity of 
the people steadily increases, as more and 
more goods and services become available for 
all, there are still further opportunities for 
sound, forward-looking steps toward the pre- 
vention or elimination of want in this 
country.” 

I find myself, for once, agreeing with a 
member of the opposite party, Mr. Folsom, 
that we must not allow ourselves to be gov- 
erned by this type of scarehead thinking 
when we are faced with challenging legisla- 
tive issues. And I predict that, if the ad- 
ministration bill is passed this year, I can 
be making the same kind of speech two 
decades from now because hospitalization for 
the aged through social security will be as 
universally applauded and as wisely admin- 
istered as is our existing social security sys- 
tem today. 

Very truly yours, 
Lee METCALF, 
U.S. Senator. 


WHAT IS THE RIGHT PUNISHMENT? 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, in our 
society important events usually take 
place with a great deal of fanfare and 
organized publicity. Not often do they 
occur unobtrusively. A month ago at 
Denver, a group of 50 Federal judges 
held a seminar which will have a tre- 
mendous impact on the administration 
of justice. The judges met quietly but 
I would not want the occasion to go by 
unnoticed. 

The meeting was held to discuss just 
how the Federal judiciary should deal 
with the 30,000 offenders who are con- 
victed in the district courts each year. 
This is no easy problem. There are more 
than 2,000 different felonies in the 
United States Code. The people who 
violate them are infinitely varied in 
background, previous records, social 
class, personalities, age, and in innu- 
merable other ways. 

How is a judge to determine whether 
a defendant should be fined, put on 


probation, or sent to prison? How is 


he to determine how long a sentence 
should be? The answers to these prob- 
lems involve a host of considerations 
and the very philosophy that underpins 
our civilization. And they affect the 
safety and welfare of every citizen. 

It is a well-known fact that, like the 
rest of us, the judges do not agree en- 
tirely on the philosophy and the consid- 
erations that should guide the courts in 
dealing with criminals. Judge Luther 
W. Youngdahl, chairman of the Judicial 
Conference Committee on probation, 
pointed out to his colleagues at Denver 
that, according to court statistics, the 
average offender can expect to get a term 
of a few months in one district court 
and a term of a few years in another dis- 
trict court. In one State, for example, 
a forger could expect to get an average 
term of 7 months in the southern dis- 
trict and an average term of nearly 6 
years in the northern district. 

Statistics, however, do not give a 
realistic picture of the disparity prob- 
lem. Sometimes they can be explained; 
sometimes they actually conceal the ex- 
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treme variation in the disposition of in- 
dividual cases. For example, statistics 
indicate that nearly half of all check 
forgers are placed on probation and that 
those who are committed receive terms 
averaging slightly above 2 years. But 
the statistics do not show that one new 
Federal judge imposed a term of 25 
years on a forger convicted of passing 
a small fraudulent check. 

Obviously such a variation in sentenc- 
ing practice is one of the foremost prob- 
lems in the administration of criminal 
justice. 

It was to minimize the problem that 
the Congress in 1958 enacted the omni- 
bus sentencing statute, Public Law 85- 
752. That law urged the Federal judges 
to get together periodically to work out 
sentencing principles and criteria which 
would promote the equitable administra- 
tion of justice. It provided diagnostic 
procedures to help judges get more in- 
formation concerning convicted defend- 
ants who present particularly difficult 
sentencing problems. It introduced the 
indeterminate sentence to the Federal 
jurisdiction on an optional basis. It also 
extended the Youth Corrections Act to 
selected defendants in their early 
twenties. 

The statute was a vote of confidence 
in our Federal judiciary. Sentencing 
disparities were widespread, but the 
Congress did not restrict the discretion 
of the courts. Instead it augmented that 
discretion by providing a number of 
alternative procedures from which the 
judge might choose. The idea was to 
correct disparities by establishing a sen- 
tencing system flexible enough to meet 
the needs of greatly different defend- 
ants. A system of uniform penalties 
would, of course, produce its own inequi- 
ties and the Congress rejected that 
solution. 

The law has now been in effect for 
more than 5 years and has fully vindi- 
cated the wisdom of Congress in passing 
it. One-fourth of all committed offend- 
ers are now given some form of inde- 
terminate sentence. Also, about 500 
cases are each year committed to the 
Federal prison system for diagnosis and 
a sentencing recommendation. 

The judicial sentencing institutes and 
seminars have been carried out in an 
economical and effective fashion. Most 
of the circuits have held sentencing in- 
stitutes in connection with their annual 
conferences. But three major institutes 
have been held on a national level, at 
Boulder, Colo., in July 1959, at Highland 
Park, III., in October 1961, and the Den- 
ver institute last month. 

The Denver institute was somewhat 
different in concept than its predecessors. 
It was intended to help newly appointed 
judges become more fully acquainted 
with the details and problems of their 
new duties. But the sentencing insti- 
tute was the heart of the seminar, and it 
was attended by about as many veteran 
judges as new judges. 

The seminar opened with Judge Fran- 
cis L. Van Dusen, chairman of the sen- 
tencing institute subcommittee, and 
Judge Loungdahl outlining the dimen- 
sions of the disparity problem and what 
had been done so far to resolve it. The 
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entire next day was given to a trip toa 
nearby Federal youth center for a brief- 
ing on institutional] resources, a tour, and 
demonstrations of the manner in which 
committed defendants are studied and 
diagnosed. The next morning the judges 
discussed the problems imposed on the 
courts by mentally ill defendants and 
how to determine when a defendant 
should be placed on probation. The re- 
mainder of the day the judges partici- 
pated in two workshops on the disposi- 
tion of various types of cases. 

The cases were real. One was a par- 
ticularly persistent check forger. After 
discussing the case, the judges recom- 
mended sentences ranging from 5 years 
to 35 years. Another was a particularly 
flagrant income tax case in which the 
defendant pleaded nolo contendere to 
charges of understating his income by 
about $150,000 over a period of 4 years. 
The judges were fairly unanimous in rec- 
ommending a stiff fine and a sentence of 
about 18 months. It turned out that the 
defendant had actually received a fine of 
only $100 on each count, for a total of 
$400. 

In weighing cases, the judges discussed 
the fundamental questions that they 
raised and tried to reach some agree- 
ment concerning them. What is the 
primary purpose of the sentence in an 
income tax evasion case? The judges 
agreed that it was deterrence. Should 
a man who pleads guilty be given a 
lighter sentence than a man who has 
been convicted after pleading not guilty 
and insisting on a trial? They could 
not yet agree on this question. Should 
a convicted defendant who is aged or in 
bad health be excused from going to 
prison even if commitment is otherwise 
appropriate? Their observations indi- 
cated that the defendant in such cir- 
cumstances could be just as well off, if 
not better cared for, in prison as else- 
where. Should the attitude of the press 
be taken into consideration in fixing a 
sentence? There was no cut-and-dried 
answer. 

The uninitiated might think that our 
Federal judges, occupying high judicial 
posts, might object to proceedings in 
which the mistakes of the judiciary are 
bared for all to see. But this attitude 
was not in evidence. No one is more 
concerned about disparities than our 
judges, and they are sincere in their 
efforts to do something about it. Judge 
Bernard M. Decker, of Chicago, wrote 
afterward: 

I have never been associated with a more 
dedicated, hardworking group of judges than 
those who participated in your conference 
as discussion leaders or a more receptive 
and appreciative group of listeners than the 
newly appointed judges who were in at- 
tendance. 


Judge Homer Thornberry, of El Paso, 
wrote to Chief Judge Alfred P. Murrah, 
host to the Denver institute: 

I feel that any new U.S. district judge 
who attends a similar seminar and institute 
will be a better judge because of this ex- 
perience, 


The sentencing institute program of 
the past 5 years has already had a num- 
ber of important effects. There are 
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fewer extreme instances of disparity. 
The broad use of the indeterminate sen- 
tence has also given the Board of Parole 
much greater latitude in determining the 
correct psychological time to release a 
prisoner. Through the institute pro- 
gram the Federal judges have agreed 
that juvenile offenders ought to be di- 
verted to local authorities wherever 
possible. 

Much progress has been made in im- 
proving the administration of justice in 
the Federal courts and in utilizing the 
available sentencing alternatives. But 
the very fact that disparities persist.sug- 
gests not only the need for a continua- 
tion of the institute program but the 
need for an additional tool. That tool 
should be a system of appellate review 
of sentences. 

Without a procedure of this kind the 
administration of justice will continue 
to be incomplete and faulty. The sen- 
tencing institute program is an effort to 
prevent undue leniency or excessive se- 
verity. As such it has proved quite suc- 
cessful, but it alone cannot be expected 
to eliminate the problem. The indeter- 
minate sentence leaves it to the U.S. 
Board of Parole, in light of time, experi- 
ence and a more complete knowledge of 
the defendant, to determine how much 
time he will serve. But three-fourths of 
all committed defendants are not yet 
given the benefits of the indeterminate 
sentence. Executive clemency is being 
used to correct most flagrant instances 
of disparity that are brought to the 
President’s attention. But it is not and 
was never intended to be the cure for 
the disparity problem. 

The United States is the only country 
in the Western World where in most ju- 
risdictions a single judge can fix a sen- 
tence which must stand beyond the power 
of anyone to review. Certainly, this is 
a gaping flaw in a system of justice to 
which so many nations look as a model. 
The authority of our appellate courts to 
reduce money damages which they con- 
sider excessive has long been established. 
It is only right therefore that those judg- 
ments of the trial courts where human 
freedom is involved should also be sub- 
ject to review. 

For many years those who have op- 
posed the proposal for appellate review 
of sentences have claimed that the judges 
themselves do not want it. But a ques- 
tionnaire circulated to the judges of the 
second and third circuits last year indi- 
cated that of 58 judges who responded 
on the question, 48 favored a system of 
sentence review. Further, 43 of the 
judges favored review by the courts of 
appeal, and 7 by a panel of district 
judges. 

The other objections to sentence re- 
view need close scrutiny. It is said that 
appellate review would result in a flood 
of appeals. But this result could be pre- 
vented by limiting eligibility for review 
only to those sentences of a substantial 
period which were not imposed under 
the indeterminate procedure. Sentences 
of 5 years or more, for example, amount 
to less than 20 percent of the 13,000 to 
14,000 prison terms imposed each year. 
Frivolous appeals could be further dis- 
couraged by a provision authorizing the 
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appellate courts to increase as well as 
to reduce a sentence. 

Another objection is that the appellate 
courts would have only the cold record 
to review, and unlike the trial judge, 
would not have the enlightenment af- 
forded by the defendant’s actual pres- 
ence. But this objection loses force in 
view of simple statistics showing that 90 
percent of all sentences are imposed fol- 
lowing a plea of guilty. In nine-tenths 
of the cases, the trial court does not 
know the defendant either. As for the 
other one-tenth, perhaps there is some 
merit in the view that the deliberation 
of the appellate court is less likely to be 
affected by emotionalism than the de- 
cision of the trial court upon whom is 
focused so many conflicting pressures. 

A further objection raised is that ap- 
pellate review would restrict the discre- 
tion of the trial judge. On the contrary, 
in the long run it would preserve that 
discretion, by encouraging higher stand- 
ards in its exercise. 

Judge Youngdahl told his colleagues 
in his opening remarks at the Denver 
institute: 

Sentencing will always be a lonely respon- 
sibility, and the judge, whether experienced 
or newly appointed, will never be really quite 
sure that he did the right thing. All he has 
to console himself is the knowledge that he 


did everything within his power to make the 
proper disposition. 


If the Federal courts had a system of 
appellate review of sentences, the judge 
could be supported by the knowledge that 
if he did make a mistake, there was a 
way to correct it. In this respect, I 
might comment that our Presidents have 
corrected many sentences upon the re- 
quest of sentencing judges who had lost 
jurisdiction over the sentences, under 
rule 35, by the time they concluded that 
they had made a mistake. Appellate re- 
view of sentences would be a more ap- 
propriate method for such corrections, 
and would also provide a means of cor- 
recting sentences that the trial courts 
may not acknowledge as inappropriate. 

There are a number of other argu- 
ments in favor of appellate review of 
sentences. But they all add up to pleas 
for simple justice, for enhanced pros- 
pects for rehabilitating offenders, and 
for improving respect for law and order. 
The National Penitentiaries Subcommit- 
tee of the Judiciary Committee, of which 
I am a member, filed a report last week 
in which, among other things, it recom- 
mended that the Department of Justice 
give new attention to the need for de- 
veloping a workable system of appellate 
review of sentences. 

I want to compliment the Federal ju- 
diciary for its sincere efforts to improve 
the caliber of justice through the sen- 
tencing institute program. The Depart- 
ment of Justice is to be saluted for its 
key role in this program. It may be well 
in future institutes to have some repre- 
sentation by the Senate and House of 
Representatives. It is the judges who 
are carrying out the laws framed by the 
Congress, and it would be helpful to see 
how they are doing it. They may need, 
as I have indicated, further assistance 
in the form of legislation. At the very 
least, they deserve our firm support and 
our active interest. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of Mr. MANnsFIELD that the 
Senate proceed to consider the bill (H.R. 
7152) to enforce the constitutional right 
to vote, to confer jurisdiction upon the 
district courts of the United States to 
provide injunctive relief against discrim- 

ination in public accommodations, to au- 

thorize the Attorney General to institute 
suits to protect constitutional rights in 
public facilities and public education, to 
extend the Commission on Civil Rights, 
to prevent discrimination in federally as- 
sisted programs, to establish a Commis- 
sion on Equal Employment Opportunity, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. MANS- 
FIELD] that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of H.R. 7152. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 


names: 
(No. 79 Leg.] 

Aiken Gore Mundt 
Anderson Gruening Muskie 
Bartlett Hart Nelson 
Bayh Hartke Neuberger 
Beall Hayden Pastore 
Bennett Hickenlooper Pearson 
Bible Pell 

Boggs Prouty 
Burdick Humphrey Proxmire 
Byrd, Va Inouye Ribicoff 
Byrd, W. Va Jackson Robertson 
Cannon Johnston Russell 
Carlson Jordan, N.C Scott 

Jordan. Idaho Simpson 
Church Keating Smathers 
Clark Lausche Smith 
Cooper Long, La Sparkman 
Curtis Magnuson Stennis 
Dirksen Mansfield Talmadge 
Dodd McCarthy Williams, N.J. 
Douglas McIntyre Williams, Del 
Eastland McNamara Young, N. Dak. 
Ellender Metcalf Young, Ohio 
Morse 
Fong Moss 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. BREWSTER], 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Ep- 
monpson], the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. HoLLAND], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. Lone], the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. MeCLRLLANI, the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. McGee], 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Mo- 
Govern], the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Monroney], the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SYMINGTON], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. THURMOND], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. WALTERS], 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. YAR- 
BOROUGH] are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] is absent 
because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from California [Mr. ENGLE] is necessar- 
ily absent. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senators from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT and 
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Mr. Dominick], the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Corton], the Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], the 
Senator from California [Mr. KUCHEL], 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
MECHEM], the Senator from Kentucky 
Mr. Morton], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], and the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. TOWER] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javrrs! is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] 
is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

4 Mr. LONG of Louisiana obtained the 
oor. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may yield to Senators 
for the purpose of making insertions in 
the Recorp, without in any way prej- 
udicing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


FEDERAL AID TO VETERINARY 
MEDICINE EDUCATION 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
executive board of the Kansas Veterinary 
Medical Association at its annual con- 
vention adopted a resolution urging en- 
actment of two bills providing for Fed- 
eral aid to veterinary medicine. 

Kansas has for years had an outstand- 
ing Veterinary Medical Association and 
I urge that early action be taken on its 
recommendation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution be made a part of these remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION ON FEDERAL AID TO VETERINARY 
MEDICINE EDUCATION 

Whereas the need for doctors of veter- 
inary medicine is increasing and demanding 
beyond the abilities of private finance and 
States abilities; and 

Whereas the health of the general public 
becomes more and more dependent on the 
abilities and the knowledge of the doctors 
of veterinary medicine; and 

Whereas the intrastate demands on this 
profession is minor to the interstate and na- 
tional and international requirements; and 

Whereas the value of the profession is of 
Paramount benefit to the Nation as a 
whole; and 

Whereas the demand of the present and 
the demands of the future by national and 
international requirements cannot be met 
with the present facilities, nor by the estab- 
lished rate of expansion provided by the 
finance now available for the expansion of 
the facilities of veterinary medical educa- 
tional institutions; and 

Whereas an immediate enlargement of 
the education program of all of the colleges 
of veterinary medicine is of vital importance 
to the health and welfare of the peoples of 
the United States as a Nation; and 

Whereas the furnishing of Federal aid to 
educational institutions has been firmly 
established, with the exception of colleges 
of veterinary medicine: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Kansas Veterinary 
Medical Association request the President of 
the United States and the Senators and Con- 
gressmen of the Kansas delegation to take 
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immediate and positive action for quick pas- 
sage of the following legislation which has 
been presented as follows: H.R. 9601 now 
pending before the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives and S. 2397 now pending before 
the U.S. Senate, so that immediate substan- 
tial financial aid will be immediately avail- 
able to educational institutions of veteri- 
nary medicine. 
JOHN D. KIRKLAND, 
Executive Secretary, Kansas Veteri- 
nary Medical Association. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am pleased that 
the Senator from Kansas is bringing 
the resolution to the attention of the 
Senate. I have introduced legislative 
proposals for aid to veterinary medicine. 
As the Senator knows, veterinary medi- 
cine is an important part of our own 
public and private health. It basically 
affects the well-being of animal hus- 
bandry in our agricultural economy. 

I thank the Senator; and I trust that 
the committee will take favorable action 
on the bills before it. 

Mr. CARLSON. I appreciate very 
much the remarks of the distinguished 
acting majority leader. In Kansas there 
is an active veterinary medical associa- 
tion. One of the outstanding and na- 
tionally recognized veterinary medical 
schools in the country is at Kansas State 
University. I share the views of the 
Senator from Minnesota. 


ALLEGED FORGERY IN THE BOBBY 
BAKER CASE 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the REC- 
orp a letter, signed by the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr], and 
myself, dated March 9, 1964, addressed 
to the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
JorDAN], chairman of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, together with 
an affidavit by Mr. Milton L. Hauft, 
dated March 12, 1964, 

There being no objection, the letter 
and affidavit were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., March 9, 1964. 

Hon. B. EVERETT JORDAN, 

Chairman, Senate Rules and Administra- 
tion Committee, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN: The purpose of this 
letter is to convey our request that the indi- 
viduals listed herein be called as witnesses in 
the current Baker investigation. We do not 
discount the value of staff interviews, but we 
feel that testimony under oath before the 
committee is more beneficial. 

May we also stress the point that making 
this request for an individual to be called as 
a witness does not imply wrongdoing, but he 
is called for the purpose of providing infor- 
mation for the committe. 

Our hearings should include all Senate 
employees and past employees who were 
associated with Mr. Baker in his duties dur- 
ing the period covered by the investigation; 
therefore, our request for witnesses is as 
follows: Mrs. Margaret Broome, Mr. Rein J. 
Vander Zee, Mr. Jessop McDonnell, the three 
pages who performed any duties in connec- 
tion with Mr. Baker’s business transactions. 

We also request as witnesses the following 
people who have had business transactions 
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with Mr. Baker or who were officers or part- 
ners in one or more of Mr. Baker’s enter- 
prises: Mr. Matthew McCloskey, Mr. Max 
Kampelman, Mr. Paul Aguirre, Mr. Warren 
Neil, Messers. Jack Anderson and James H. 
Carmichael of Riddle Airlines (newspaper 
clipping attached), Mr. Charles Baker, Mr. 
Nick Popich. 

Because a portion of the testimony of Don 
Reynolds was contradicted elsewhere and 
because Robert Baker refused to clear up the 
matter, we, therefore, request the committee 
to call as witnesses the following: Mr. Walter 
Jenkins, Mr. George Sampson. 

Mr. Chairman, we are aware that plans 
may already be underway to call some of 
the foregoing witnesses, but we felt it essen- 
tial that we provide you with our request 
and with an expression of our feelings that 
these individuals should be called as wit- 
nesses in order for the committee to properly 
carry out the directions of the Senate. We 
will be submitting a further request later. 

With kindest personal regards, we are 

Sincerely yours, 
Cart T. CURTIS. 
JOHN SHERMAN COOPER. 
Hucu Scorr. 
Marcu 12, 1964. 

I, Milton L. Hauft, living at 3801 Archer 
Place, Kensington, Md., do give this affidavit 
to Senator JoHN J. WILLIAMS, of Delaware, 
of my own free will. 

On this date I was called to the Internal 
Revenue Service to give information rela- 
tive to tax returns I had prepared for Robert 
G. Baker. 

During the course of presenting the in- 
formation in my possession I was questioned 
about some partnership tax returns pre- 
pared for the Carrousel Motel. During the 
course of my association with Mr. Baker I 
had never prepared any returns for the Car- 
rousel Motel. When presented with the 
return by the Internal Revenue Service I 
noted that the signatures purported to be 
mine were forgeries. 

As the result of this I went back to the 
personal returns for Mr. Baker prepared by 
me, and on looking at the signatures on 
these returns I noted that the signature as 
to the person preparing these returns were 
also forgeries and were not my signatures. 

This was reported immediately to the 
investigators of the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice, and samples and specimens of my hand- 
writing were also presented to them for 
matching purposes. 

MILTON L. HAUFT. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
12th day of March 1964. 
(S) KATHERYN M. COULTER, 
Notary Public. 
My commission expires April 14, 1965. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of Mr. MansFIELD that the 
Senate proceed to consider the bill (H.R. 
7152) to enforce the constitutional right 
to vote, to confer jurisdiction upon the 
district courts of the United States to 
provide injunctive relief against discrim- 
ination in public accommodations, to au- 
thorize the Attorney General to institute 
suits to protect constitutional rights in 
public facilities and public education, to 
extend the Commission on Civil Rights, 
to prevent discrimination in federally as- 
sisted programs, to establish a Commis- 
sion on Equal Employment Opportunity, 
and for other purposes. 

A LEGISLATIVE LYNCHING PARTY 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I rise today to give my appraisal of 
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what seems to me to be a legislative 
lynching party. In every sense of the 
word, this great body becomes a legisla- 
tive jury when a piece of legislation 
comes before it. We, the 100 Senators of 
the United States of America, are the ju- 
rors, and we are dutybound to hear all 
of the evidence and to conduct all pru- 
dent investigations concerning the vari- 
ous aspects of the legislation before us. 
Always we do this probing, this cross-ex- 
amination of witnesses, this taking of ex- 
pert testimony, and this close scrutiniz- 
ing of the proposed legislative language 
in committee. Only there are we able to 
make the sort of study that can lead to 
an informed, fair verdict. Without this, 
we run the grave danger, even on a sim- 
ple piece of legislation, of rendering a 
wrong verdict. 

However, with the most far reaching 
bill in the history of our Nation before 
us, the majority of our legislative jury 
has decided that we need no more evi- 
dence. They say, We have all the evi- 
dence we need. Let us get on with the 
job.” But because of the bizarre nature 
of the proceedings in the House commit- 
tees and because of the complete absence 
of Senate hearings on H.R. 7152, it is my 
opinion that proponents do not have suf- 
ficient evidence on which to base its ver- 
dict. And under such circumstances the 
verdict would be a matter of blind preju- 
dice, a true lynching party on the South 
and on our American freedoms of pri- 
vacy and property and free enterprise. 

Mr. President, I believe that all my col- 
leagues would do well to take a close look 
at the legislative history of the proposals 
now before us. This history is so replete 
with incidents of circumvention and 
shortcuts that, in this Senator’s opinion, 
H.R. 7152 is not yet ready for considera- 
tion by the Senate of the United States. 
It is not remotely ready for passage and 
probably never will be. 

The shortcuts and hurried actions to 
which our legislative procedures have 
been subjected are certainly not in the 
best tradition of this great body. In 
fact, if we allow the proposed legislation 
to assume an official air of legitimacy by 
permitting it to be called up for consid- 
eration without a fight, we shall be 
ignoring the honored history of the Sen- 
ate itself. 

Senators know full well that the House 
of Representatives has absolutely nothing 
to be proud of in the manner this legisla- 
tion was handled there—particularly in 
committee. Only if we were to assume 
without qualification that the end justi- 
fies the means could there be any real 
justification for what happened to the 
bill in the House Judiciary Committee. 
But this should never be the case; the 
end does not justify the means, either in 
the House or in the Senate. And it shall 
certainly be this Senator’s position to 
fight any motion which places such an 
unenvious label on proceedings in this 
body. 

I think it an accurate observation 
that not since the days of the Recon- 
struction acts of a century ago have we 
seen such arbitrary and summary pro- 
cedures employed to pressure legislation 
through the Congress. Have those Sen- 
ators who call themselves proponents of 
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this bill really stopped to reflect on the 
manner in which H.R. 7152 was handled 
by the House Judiciary Committee? Are 
they also proponents of the tactics used 
in behalf of H.R. 7152? 

For several months—6 or 7, if I recall 
correctly—the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee had been considering a civil rights 
bill which, without forewarning, was 
abandoned and junked in favor of the 
one now before us. In the new bill were 
a number of provisions not requested by 
President Kennedy—provisions which 
had not been scrutinized by hearings in 
the House of Representatives and which 
certainly were not studied by committees 
here. So boldfaced was the steamroller 
tactic in the Judiciary Committee that 
the membership of that House commit- 
tee was not even allowed to ask questions 
on the bill or to propose amendments to 
it. 

The minority report tells the story of 
that day when the chairman and the 
ranking minority member discussed the 
bill for exactly 1 minute each before, in 
effect, forcing a vote on the new pro- 
posal. They had the votes to do it, and 
they did it. Proper and orderly pro- 
cedures meant absolutely nothing and 
were totally disregarded. The proce- 
dures in Congress have in many ways 
begun to resemble the tactics of those 
pressure groups which are pushing so 
violently for forced integration in the 
streets of cities and towns across the 
country. Certainly by any fair judg- 
ment the committee procedures used in 
the House were just as ruthless and 
overbearing as were the street riots that 
for several months last year endangered 
the safety and the property of citizens 
in many localities. 

Mr. President, many of us detect a 
tendency for the same thing to happen 
in the Senate. Already the proponents 
have begun to disregard proper proce- 
dures by refusing the House-passed bill 
its right to receive close scrutiny by the 
appropriate Senate committees. Cer- 
tainly the American people do not know 
the full import of this legislation; not 
even the Senate is too well informed on 
this subject because our committees have 
not even had the opportunity to study 
manv of the provisions in depth—some 
provisions not at all. 

In fact, it is my opinion that the pre- 
dominating tactic being employed by the 
proponents of the proposed legislation 
is to obscure the real meaning and the 
real overtones of the bill. The distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL], has called it sugar coating.“ 
The proponents have done a rather ef- 
fective job of it to this point. But now 
it is high time that the American people 
be fully and accurately informed of 
exactly what the bill will do to their 
cherished liberties of privacy and prop- 
erty and what havoc it will play with our 
system of constitutional government by 
demolishing forever the intent of the 
10th amendment. The people of the 
Nation should know in detail how drastic 
an assault is waged in the 50-odd pages 
of H.R. 7152 on the structure of the 
American society. The devious lan- 
guage to which the American public will 
be subject should now be made the sub- 
ject of close examination. In the final 
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analysis it will be exposed and character- 
ized for what it really is. 

Proponents of these bills say proudly 
that this will be the most important 
piece of legislation to come from Con- 
gress in the history of our Nation. This 
importance, of course, stems mainly 
from the fact that it is so far-reaching 
and touches on so many diverse sub- 
jects. 

It has always been my impression, 
that if there is any purpose at all in the 
committee system, it is to study and to 
perfect complicated, important, far- 
reaching legislation. Certainly the sys- 
tem has more of a role to fulfill with this 
sort of legislation than with many of our 
relatively simple proposals, the import 
of which could often be explained on the 
floor of the Senate without need for 
committee action. Without fail, we send 
such simple measures to committee; but 
now comes H.R. 7152, the most compli- 
cated, far-reaching bill that many of us 
have ever seen or ever will see, and it 
is denied examination by committees. 

Committee hearings are the essential 
first step in the proper consideration 
of legislation before both bodies of Con- 
gress. Therefore, under regular proce- 
dure, when a bill is passed in one body, 
it must be referred for hearings in the 
other body to the committee having ju- 
risdiction over its subject matter. A 
violation of this time-honored proce- 
dure amounts to a shirking and an ab- 
ject abdication of legislative respon- 
sibility. The more far-reaching and con- 
troversial the legislation, the greater the 
necessity for independent committee 
consideration, and the greater the of- 
fense against legislative responsibility. 
For the greater the controversy and mis- 
understanding, the greater the need for 
enlightenment and clarification through 
full and complete committee hearings. 

When this particular bill passed the 
House, regular procedure required it to 
be referred to the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee for full, complete, and independ- 
ent hearings. But a majority of the 
Members of the Senate refused to refer 
it to the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
which has jurisdiction over civil rights 
legislation. They voted to slap the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee; they voted to 
bypass the committee; and they voted to 
ignore the rules of the Senate. They 
bowed to the House and abdicated their 
committee responsibility. 

Since committee hearings have been 
denied on the Senate side, a review of 
the proceedings in the House is unavoid- 
able. Unfortunately, in reviewing the 
proceedings before the House Committee 
on the Judiciary, we find that the neglect 
of our own duty to hold Senate hearings 
becomes even more tragic and un- 
justified. 

Mr. President, it is not my purpose to 
criticize any Member of the other body. 
But since a majority of the Senate has 
decided that it is willing to buy the House 
bill at face value, thereby giving approval 
to the way in which the legislation was 
handled in the House, I think it is only 
fair that we examine the nature of the 
proceedings in the other body. By their 
vote to bypass our own committee sys- 
tem, proponents have suggested that the 
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House committee work on H.R. 7152 was 
so complete and so thorough that there 
is really no need for hearings here. They 
suggest that merely by studying the com- 
mittee transcripts on the bill, we should 
be able to answer all our questions and 
resolve all our doubts on the substance 
and the wording of the proposed law. 

I feel that such a claim cannot go un- 
challenged. If in the end we are ex- 
pected to rely on the proceedings of the 
House Judiciary Committee, I think we 
are completely justified in taking a criti- 
cal look at those proceedings. Then let 
each Senator judge for himself whether 
he thinks we are justified in relying upon 
the hearings and the findings of the other 
body. 


The best concise analysis of those pro- 
ceedings was offered some weeks ago by 
my distinguished friend, the Honorable 
EpwIin E. WILLISs, chairman of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee and, 
more important for our present purposes, 
one of the senior members of the House 
Judiciary Committee. Representative 
Wutts offered the following brief his- 
torical analysis of the legislation on the 
House side: 


Mr. WI LIS. The history of this legislation 
shows that the proponents became bolder 
and bolder as time went on, and wound up 
by employing tactics or procedures unprec- 
edented during my period of service on the 
Committee on the Judiciary, in bringing it 
out of that committee. 

As usual, many Members introduced vari- 
ous versions of civil rights bills during the 
last session of Congress. But the important 
bills to look at are the ones introduced by 
the Democratic chairman of the committee, 
the gentleman from New York, Mr. CELLER, 
and the senior Republican member of the 
committee, the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. 
McCuLLocH. 

On January 31, 1963, the gentleman from 
Ohio, Mr. McCuLLocn, the senior Republican 
member on the committee, introduced H.R. 
3139, containing four titles, as follows: 

Title I: Making the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion a Permanent Agency; Strengthening 
Equal Protection of the Laws in the Field of 
Education. 

Title II: Equal Employment Opportunity 
by the Establishment of a Commission on 
Equality of Opportunity in Employment. 

Title III: Assistance to States in the Field 
of Education, 

Title IV: Literacy Tests, Establishing Pre- 
sumption of Literacy in Federal Elections. 

On April 4, 1963, the gentleman from New 
York, Mr. CELLER, the Democratic chairman 
of the committee, introduced H.R. 5455, en- 
titled a bill to enforce constitutional rights 
and for other purposes, in the field of educa- 
tion only. 

And, on the same date, he introduced H.R. 
5456 to extend the life of the Commission on 
Civil Rights for 4 years. 

Finally, on June 20, 1963, the gentleman 
from New York, Mr. CELLER, the Democratic 
chairman of the committee, introduced H.R. 
7152, containing eight titles, as follows: 

Title I: Voting Rights. 

Title II: Injunctive Relief Against Dis- 
crimination in Public Accommodations. 

Title III: Desegregation of Public Educa- 
tion. 

Title IV: Establishment of Community Re- 
lations Service. 

Title V: Commission on Civil Rights. 

Title VI: Nondiscrimination in Federally 
Assisted Programs. 

Title VII: Commission on Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity. 

Title VIII: Miscellaneous. 
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HEARINGS AND PRELIMINARY ACTION OF THE 
COMMITTEE 


To be sure, general hearings were held 
over quite a period of time; but the sub- 
committee came out with a complete sub- 
stitute of its own, going far beyond both the 
scope and coverage of the bills as introduced, 
and the hearings thereon. The substitute 
then came up before the full committee for 
consideration in executive session. After 
some discussion even the most ardent sup- 
porters of civil rights legislation said, or 
pretended to say, that they could not 
stomach it. The Attorney General himself 
appeared before the committee in executive 
session and testified as follows: 

“Title III would extend to claimed viola- 
tions of constitutional rights in State crimi- 
nal proceedings or in book or movie censor- 
ship; disputes involving church-state rela- 
tions; economic questions such as allegedly 
confiscatory ratemaking or the constitutional 
requirements of just compensation in land 
acquisition cases; the propriety of incarcera- 
tion in a mental hospital; searches and 
seizures; and controversies involving freedom 
of worship, or speech, or of the press. 

“Obviously, the proposal injects Federal 
executive authority into some areas which 
are not its legitimate concern and vests the 
Attorney General with broad discretion in 
matters of great political and social concern. 

“To illustrate: Which types of disputes 
should the Attorney General make a matter 
of Federal concern? Should he exempt dis- 
putes involving reading of the Bible in class- 
rooms? If so, on what basis? What criteria 
should he adopt to determine whether to 
intervene in a particular case of an arrest 
for investigation, for example, or the banning 
of a movie as obscene, or a claim that the 
rate set by a State public utilities commis- 
sion is unreasonably low?” (See p. 2658 of 
his testimony in executive session.) 

After the Attorney General’s testimony it 
was agreed that a motion would be made 
to strike out title II when the time came 
for amendments of the subcommittee 
substitute. 

And it was readily admitted by a number 
of the proponents that the section of the 
subcommittee substitute bill dealing with 
voting rights, and providing that it would 
apply to both Federal and State elections 
was unconstitutional. The only question 
was, Who would offer the amendment when 
we reached the point when amendments 
would be offered to the subcommittee 
substitute? 

I have been with the Committee on the 
Judiciary for over 15 years. I have great 
respect for all the members. I consider all 
of them to be close personal friends; and 
at the same time I think I know my way 
around a bit in the committee. And from 
what 1 heard and observed, I was completely 
satisfied that there would be important 
modifications made in executive session, in- 
cluding a modification of the title dealing 
with public accommodations and other pro- 
visions. It clearly appeared to me that we 
were making headway and that reason and 
calm deliberations were prevailing. 


FINAL COMMITTEE ACTION 


On October 29, 1963, the proponents took 
over the proceedings in a grand style. 

Chairman CELLER offered a brandnew 56- 
page mimeographed substitute bill which he 
described as an amendment, and moved that 
the committee approve it. The chairman 
announced that he would recognize a mem- 
ber of the committee to move the previous 
question, and if it were ordered, that no 
amendments could be offered to his proposal; 
no debate had, and no questions asked or 
answered, 

The bill was, upon order of the chairman, 
read hastily by the clerk, without pause or 
opportunity for amendment. Several mem- 
bers of the committee repeatedly requested 
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to be permitted to ask questions, have an 
explanation of the bill, discuss it, consider 
its provisions, and offer amendments. The 
Chair refused to grant such requests or to 
recognize these members of the committee 
for any purpose. After the reading of the 
bill in the fashion hereinabove described, 
the chairman announced that he would allow 
himself 1 minute to discuss the bill, after 
which he would recognize for 1 minute the 
ranking minority member, the gentleman 
from Ohio. This was an ostensible attempt 
to comply, technically, with the rules of the 
House but did not amount to debate, as de- 
bate is generally understood. 


I assume that the rules of the House 
indicate that there should be an oppor- 
tunity for debate in connection with com- 
mittee consideration of various propos- 
als. So, that procedure was only a 
technical compliance with such a re- 
quirement. The chairman of the com- 
mittee yielded for only 1 minute to an- 
other member of the committee who was 
in sympathy with his viewpoint, insofar 
as that measure was concerned. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may yield to the Senator from New York 
for a question, without prejudice to my 
right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KEATING. I shall try to put in 
the form of a question what I wish to 
say. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that at 
this time I may yield to the Senator from 
New York for a statement, without prej- 
udice to my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Under that 
agreement, Mr. President, I yield to the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. I was interested in 
the reference to the procedure in the 
House Judiciary Committee, which I 
must say contrasts markedly with the 
procedure in connection with the discus- 
sion of civil rights measures in the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee where, when- 
ever such measures are brought up, there 
is extended discussion and debate. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
from New York is completely correct in 
commenting on the difference in that 
respect between the House Judiciary 
Committee and the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. I thank the merciful Lord 
for the Senate Judiciary Committee, as 
compared with the House Judiciary 
Committee, for in the Senate Judiciary 
Committee one is at least offered an op- 
portunity to be heard and to discuss the 
proposals. 

It may be contended by some that the 
discussion in the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee is too full; but I can think of 
nothing more arbitrary than a ruling 
that a bona fide opportunity for debate 
would be had merely by permitting a 
i-minute discussion by a member who 
already knew what the amendment was 
and favored it, and that such procedure 
would be adequate in order to comply 
with the requirement for overall discus- 
sion and debate. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President—— 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that again 
I may yield to the Senator from New 
York, without prejudice to my right to 
the floor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana broaden his 
request, so as to include similar inter- 
ruptions during the remainder of the 
session today? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Very well. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that during my remarks today, I may 
yield to other Senators for questions or 
for brief statements, without in any way 
prejudicing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none; and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Then, Mr. 
President, I yield again to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. My experience in the 
Senate Judiciary Committee and my ex- 
perience in the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee lead me to believe there is much 
merit in the previous-question idea. 
There is no such rule in the Senate, as 
the Senator from Louisiana well knows. 
But I must say that, in my experience, 
I have yearned for such a rule in con- 
nection with the discussion of this issue 
before the Senate Judiciary Committee. 

The Senator from Louisiana has ex- 
pressed gratitude for the existence of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. Knowing 
his views on the legislation now pro- 
posed, I think he should do so, because 
historically that committee has been a 
complete block to the reporting of such 
proposed legislation; and to send this 
measure to that committee would be a 
complete waste of time, in my judgment. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have not had the honor of serv- 
ing on the Senate Judiciary Committee; 
but I have always regarded it as a very 
fine committee, and everything I have 
heard in regard to the procedure there 
in the course of its discussions and work 
has tended to be favorable. 

It is true that in that committee there 
is perhaps as favorable a rule for debate 
by a Senator who wishes to delay as 
there is in any other Senate committee; 
but it seems to me that one wrong does 
not justify another. If there is to be 
free debate in the committee, perhaps 
there should be some tightening of the 
rules in that connection. 

On the other hand, the idea that an 
earth-shaking bill such as this one should 
be reported without an opportunity in 
the committee to amend it, is completely 
repugnant to every rule of proper pro- 
cedure which I know. 

On the floor of the Senate, as all know, 
if a Senator wishes to introduce a bill or 
submit an amendment, he can insist that 
any bill or amendment be subject to divi- 
sion, so that any part of it can be voted 
on separately; and that does not require 
unanimous consent. It is the right of 
any Senator to request a division, so that 
any part of a proposal can be voted on 
separately, and so that there will not be 
a situation in which Senators are told 
“Vote for all of it or vote against all 
of it.” 
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Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, on this 
point, will the Senator from Louisiana 
yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I heard the Senator 
from Louisiana relate the facts in con- 
nection with the consideration of the bill 
in the House Judiciary Committee. 

Did I correctly understand the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana to say that there was 
only a 1-minute discussion or debate on 
the bill when it was before the full com- 
mittee? Was only 1 minute allowed for 
the chairman and 1 minute for one other 
member of the committee? Was that all 
the discussion which was permitted? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That is what 
the record of the debate in the House 
committee shows; and it is not denied. 
The chairman of the committee came in 
with a bill which, in my judgment, would 
create bloodshed across our Nation and 
cause injury to a great many people as 
well as the rights of citizens. A proposi- 
tion was laid down that a large number of 
the members of the committee had never 
heard discussed before. It had not been 
presented to them. The chairman an- 
nounced that no amendments would be 
considered, and that he would permit 
only one member of the committee to 
make a 1-minute statement. That was 
all. Presumably the member who made 
the 1-minute statement said that he was 
for it, and apparently he knew what it 
was to begin with. He may have been 
consulted about it. Southern members 
of the committee, who could be expected 
to offer amendments to the bill, were not 
afforded an opportunity to comment, to 
ask questions, or to offer amendments. 

Mr.STENNIS. Does the Senator from 
Louisiana refer to the bill which the 
Senator has been asked to take up? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That is the 
bill which is the subject of a motion to 
proceed to consider. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is the bill which 
contains 11 titles of such far-reaching 
import, as the Senator from Louisiana 
has said. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That is the 
bill the Senate is asked to consider. I 
can understand why Senators would not 
wish the bill to be referred to the Sen- 
ate Committee on the Judiciary. That 
committee, above all others, protects the 
rights of each individual. It is a com- 
mittee which could be expected to give 
the bill a careful analysis, and yet it is 
denied an opportunity to examine the 
bill. 

Mr. STENNIS. Is it not correct that 
if the Senate did not desire the bill to 
be referred to the regular Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, it could create a 
special committee or a select committee 
and refer it to that committee for hear- 
ings? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Of course; 
and a set of rules could be provided, or 
the question of rules could be left up to 
whomever the Senate might wish to 
name chairman of the committee to 
conduct hearings. 

The Senator well knows that only four 
members of the Judiciary Committee are 
regarded as southern Senators. Eleven 
members of that committee are not from 
the South. There is every opportunity 
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to protect the rights of those who wish 
to report the proposed legislation. 

Mr. STENNIS. Is it correct that the 
bill, as to which a 1-minute statement 
was allowed from each of two members 
of the House committee, and two mem- 
bers only, was a newly written bill? 
Did the Senator from Louisiana say that 
it contained new material that had not 
been included in the bill reported by 
the subcommittee to the full committee? 
Is that what the record shows? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. STENNIS. If the Senator knows, 
will he tell us what that new material 
was? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I intend to 
discuss that question. 

Mr. STENNIS. If I am anticipating 
the Senator’s speech 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The meas- 
ure contains a number of proposals. 
The FEPC provision, which is fantasti- 
cally far-reaching, as the Senator so well 
knows, is one of them. 

Mr. STENNIS. That was a new pro- 
vision. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. A business- 
man would be required to hire a colored 
man if the colored man applied first for 
a job, even though the businessman 
might think that it would be more ap- 
propriate to hire a white man for the 
needs of his business. That is a highly 
controversial question, even in the 
North, as the Senator well knows. It 
would create all sorts of problems in 
the South. 

Mr. STENNIS. The FEPC provision 
was a title newly added to the bill before 
the full committee. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. As the Sena- 
tor so well knows, the FEPC proposal has 
been debated at length and rejected by 
the Congress every time it has been of- 
fered. I recall the debate on the subject 
15 years ago. The Senator was in that 
debate 15 years ago when the Senate de- 
bated the proposal and rejected it. Now 
the title is thrown into the bill after 1 
minute’s debate. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It is incon- 
ceivable to me. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr, KEATING. I do not wish to pro- 
long the discussion of the proceedings 
in the Senate Judiciary Committee. The 
Senator has very properly said that 4 
members of that committee are opposed 
to any civil rights legislation and 11 favor 
it. That is also my analysis of the situa- 
tion. 

But the fact remains that those 11 
members of the committee, who repre- 
sent a substantial majority, have never 
yet been able to report favorably any 
proposed civil rights legislation from 
that committee with the exception of an 
extension of the life of the Civil Rights 
Commission. With that single exception 
there has never been a bill on civil rights 
reported from that committee, for the 
simple reason that the rules of the Sen- 
ate apply to the rules of the committee, 
and it has never been possible to bring 
the question to a vote. 
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When the question of a motion for 
cloture was raised by the Senator from 
New York with the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. EasTLAND I, who as chair- 
man presides over the committee, the 
chairman said that he would have to 
recognize the cloture motion if 16 or 
more members of the committee filed 
such a motion. 

Now, it is very difficult to get 16 mem- 
bers out of a 15-member committee to 
file a petition for cloture. So the pro- 
posal is ineffective in the committee. 

The fact remains that while we are 
all given an opportunity to speak if we 
desire to do so, three members of the 
committee, other than the chairman, 
who oppose any civil rights legislation, 
are very diligent in their appearance at 
committee hearings. In many respects 
they are extremely able and fine Sena- 
tors. The problem of committee fili- 
buster has not arisen except as we have 
brought up questions related to civil 
rights during my tenure on the com- 
mittee. The committee, on which I have 
the honor to serve, is diligent and hard- 
working, and reports many more bills 
than any other committee of the Senate. 

What I am saying is in no way in- 
tended to denigrate the Senate Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. However, the fact 
is that it is never possible in that com- 
mittee, under its rules, to obtain a vote 
on any proposed civil rights legislation. 
There will be no opportunity to do so if 
the bill is now sent there. That is the 
reason why those of us who wish to see 
a meaningful bill enacted at as early a 
date as possible will oppose the motion 
to send the bill to the committee. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I feel that no one can properly 
charge the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary with improper conduct when 
the committee has not been offered the 
opportunity to meet to consider the bill. 
As the Senator from New York so well 
knows, the Morse motion proposes that 
the bill be referred to the committee for 
10 days. I would expect to vote for that 
proposal. At least the committee would 
have 10 days to examine the bill which 
is proposed to be passed by the Senate, 
consider amendments, and do whatever 
the committee thought should be done 
in relation to the bill. 

I have been a member of committees 
in which that sort of thing has been 
proposed. I have offered amendments 
in the committee. On occasion they 
have been voted down. But at least 
when the committee brought the bill 
back, according to the instructions of 
the Senate, Senators who favored the 
bill could say for their case that the 
committee had permitted at least a rea- 
sonable gesture toward orderly Senate 
procedure to take place, and that the 
committee had been accorded the op- 
portunity to consider the bill. If Sena- 
tors have so little confidence in the Ju- 
diciary Committee, of which the Senator 
from New York is a distinguished mem- 
ber, a special committee could be formed, 
or the bill could be referred to another 
committee. Such action would be com- 
pletely within the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 
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Mr. KEATING. There is a special 
subcommittee which deals with the ques- 
tion of constitutional rights. The chair- 
man of that subcommittee is the distin- 
guished Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Ervin]. The subcommittee has 
held extensive hearings and has reported 
matters to the full committee. But, it is 
my understanding that if the bill is re- 
ferred to the full Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, any action taken would be in 
the full committee. So additional hear- 
ings before the Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Rights, on which I have the 
honor to serve, under the chairmanship 
of the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina, would not solve the problem, 
because even if that subcommittee were 
to hold many days of additional hear- 
ings, the action which the Senate would 
expect would be the action of the full 
committee, which is not in the cards, 
as I see it. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
from Louisiana is not at all unhappy 
that the distinguished senior Senator 
from North Carolina is chairman of the 
Constitutional Rights Subcommittee. 
The Senator from Louisiana feels that 
the presence of the Senator from North 
Carolina on that subcommittee places 
constitutional rights in pretty good 
hands, so long as the subcommittee has 
the bill. But, of course, if the commit- 
tee is not to be allowed to consider the 
bill, the presence on the subcommittee 
of a great constitutional lawyer and a 
former appellate court judge is no help 
to American citizens. For that great 
statesman is not permitted an opportu- 
nity to conduct hearings, examine wit- 
nesses, or perform the subcommittee’s 
other functions. 

Mr. KEATING. If the Senator will 
yield, I agree with the analysis the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana has made about the 
abilities of the distinguished Senator 
from North Carolina. He is an out- 
standing constitutional lawyer, and, if 
one is on the other side of an issue, a 
very worthy opponent. It is a fact that 
we have assiduously and very properly 
held many days of hearings in that sub- 
committee to protect the constitutional 
rights of American Indians. That is 
something we should do, undoubtedly. 
There have been additional days of 
hearings to protect the constitutional 
rights of the mentally ill, particularly 
in the District of Columbia. That is a 
very worthy objective. The question on 
civil rights is on the agenda of the Con- 
stitutional Rights Subcommittee, but I 
believe that at the last count it was 
item No. 7 or 8 on the agenda. There 
is one item behind it. We are still on 
item 2 of the agenda. 

It is a very diligent subcommittee, 
but it seems never to get to the point of 
conducting hearings on the issue of civil 
rights. At my request, it had courteously 
put it on the agenda, but there it rests 
in innocuous desuetude. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. When the 
Senator from Louisiana referred to the 
Senator from North Carolina as being a 
great constitutional lawyer and a very 
able lawyer, he did not mean to suggest 
that the Senator from New York and his 
colleague are not able lawyers. The 
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Senator from New York is a highly 
talented lawyer. The Senator from 
Louisiana regrets that fact to some ex- 
tent, because the Senator from New York 
is pleading a poor case. The Senator 
from Louisiana regrets to see such a poor 
case being advocated by such an able 
lawyer. At any rate, the Senator from 
Louisiana believes both viewpoints 
should be presented in the appropriate 
committee. If that were not done, the 
Morse proposal could be subject to an 
amendment to assure more expeditious 
action if needed. At the minimum, that 
should be done in the interest of proper 
procedure. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I ask the Senator 
whether he is aware of the fact that this 
' bill has already been considered by four 
different committees of the Senate or the 
House. The Senate is now debating a 
motion to consider H.R. 7152, which was 
introduced in the House last year. Hear- 
ings were held. There were 22 days of 
public hearings on this and other civil 
rights bills. One hundred and one wit- 
nesses were heard. Seventy-one state- 
ments were filed. There were 2,649 pages 
of printed record. 

After the public hearings, the subcom- 
mittee studied the bill for 17 days in 
executive session. Subsequently the full 
House Judiciary Committee considered 
the bill in executive session for 7 days. 

The House Rules Committee then held 
9 days of public hearings and took testi- 
mony from 39 witnesses, covering 518 
pages of printed record. 

A subcommittee of the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee heard 33 wit- 
nesses in 10 days of hearings and printed 
557 pages of record in connection with 
a fair employment provision on which 
title VII is partly based, and in which 
I am particularly interested. The Sub- 
committee on Employment and Man- 
power, of which I am chairman, heard 
the testimony of 55 witnesses on that sub- 
ject, and compiled some 500-odd pages of 
testimony. 

In the Commerce Committee extensive 
hearings were held under the chairman- 
ship of the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Macnuson]. There the record was 
22 days of hearings, embracing the testi- 
mony of 47 witnesses, 81 additional 
statements being filed, and a printed 
record of more than 1,500 pages was 
compiled. 

It occurs to me that this bill has been 
committed almost to death. 

Mr.. LONG of Louisiana. There has 
been consideration of various bills, but 
there has been no consideration of this 
particular bill; and even those various 
aspects of legislation which have been 
considered, some of which have parallel 
provisions in this bill, were not identical 
with what is provided in this bill. Com- 
mittees have considered the general sub- 
ject matter, but some parts of the bill 
have not been considered to the extent of 
arriving at any conclusion thereon. 

There is no Senate committee report 
on this bill. There are two committee 
reports on certain broad aspects. We 
know how this question was considered 
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in the House, which is what I am dis- 
cussing at this time. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I am sure the Senator 
knows that with respect to the public 
accommodations title and the FEPC title 
there are full and voluminous reports. 
In the case of title VII hearings were 
held on the House bill, and it was fully 
considered in the committee hearings. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. There has 
been consideration of various general 
subjects contained in the bill; but this 
particular bill has not been considered 
by any Senate committee; and there are 
differences between this bill and other 
provisions that were considered by vari- 
ous Senate committees. 

Let me get back to where I left off 
reading about the House procedure, I 
was talking about what had happened 
in the committee. This subject was 
brought up, and only one member of the 
committee, other than the chairman, was 
permitted to make any statement. That 
gentleman was known to be in favor of 
the amendment, and most likely he was 
a joint sponsor of it either officially or 
unofficially. I continue to quote: 

Neither of these gentlemen discussed the 
bill for more than 1 minute; both of them 
refused to yield to any other member of 
the committee, and neither of them debated 
the bill nor discussed it in any fashion other 
to say that they favored it. They made 
no effort in the 2 minutes consumed by both 
together to even so much as explain the 
provisions of the bill. In short, there was 
no actual debate or even an opportunity 
for debate or to offer amendments. I doubt 
seriously that anyone really knew what he 
was voting on. 


I point out that this is the House rec- 
ord, undisputed. There is no contest 
about this part of it. 

I continue to read: 


As stated in our minority report, in re- 
citing these facts relating to the procedures 
employed in the full committee we do not 
do so in any captious spirit, but relate these 
facts to inform the Congress of the tactics 
employed to bring this bill before the House. 
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Now that we have had an opportunity to 
compare the bills as introduced, the sub- 
committee substitute and the full committee 
substitute, we can assert this, The subcom- 
mittee wrote a bill with little relation and 
less regard to the general hearings, and then 
the full committee rewrote the final product 
with no hearings at all and with no oppor- 
tunity for debate or to offer amendments. 

There has been a lot of talk concerning 
the watering down of the subcommittee sub- 
stitute by the full committee. About the 
only thing that can be said in this respect 
is, that the full committee took out from, 
and then put back in many important pro- 
visions in the subcommittee substitute. I 
desire to list just a few glaring examples: 

First. As indicated by his own testimony 
in executive session, previously quoted, title 
TH, in one fell swoop, would have permitted 
the Attorney General to file suits in the 
broad field of civil rights. This short sen- 
tence stared you in the face and it looked 
awful, It dug a glaring, deep penetration 
like a single rifle shot. So this title was te- 
moved by the full committee, but in shotgun 
fashion little titles III were inserted here 
and there in the reported bill. 

And to be sure that the grab for power 
by the Attorney General is complete, title 
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X provides that nothing in this act shall be 
construed to deny, impair, or otherwise 
affect any right or authority the Attorney 
General already has—broad as those may be 
and whatever they may be. 

Second, It has been generally reported 
that the full committee changed the sub- 
committee substitute so as to restrict this 
bill to Federal elections. But this is not so. 
Although the full committee substitute re- 
fers repeatedly to “any Federal elections,” in 
the body of the bill, section 101(c) defines 
a Federal election to mean: 

“Any general, special, or primary election 
held solely or in part for the purpose of 
electing or selecting any candidate for the 
office of President, Vice President, presiden- 
tial elector, Member of the Senate, or Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives.” 

This means that the bill before you does 
apply to local and State elections in at least 
46 States of the Union. 

Third. There was added in the bill re- 
ported out by the full committee, in sec- 
tion 101(d), the unprecedented provision 
that: 

“In any proceeding instituted in any dis- 
trict court of the United States under this 
section the Attorney General may file with 
the clerk of such court a request that a 
court of three judges be convened to hear 
and determine the case.” 

This provision giving the Attorney Gen- 
eral the power to shop around for quorum 
and special judges did not appear in any 
previous version of the bill. 


I digress at this point to say that that 
is the provision that lets the Attorney 
General recruit a majority of hanging 
judges, to hang the poor man before the 
case is even heard. If the Attorney Gen- 
eral cannot convince one judge, he can 
find one or two that he can win with and 
bring them in to constitute a majority, 
thereby arriving at whatever decision he 
believes he should have from that court. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield for a 
question? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Does the Senator seri- 
ously want the Senate to understand that 
the Federal bench is full of “hanging” 
judges? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. So far as the 
civil rights of a southerner are con- 
cerned, that is a subject I wish to discuss 
at greater length later. There has al- 
ready been some discussion on this sub- 
ject, and there is evidence—which I shall 
be glad to present as the debate pro- 
gresses—that two or three judges on the 
circuit court are consistently appointed 
to the three-judge courts because they 
consistently decide against a southern 
white man. Those who do not appear to 
be so predictable in deciding the way the 
rights of a southern white man should be 
protected usually happen to be bypassed 
when appointments are made to these 
three-judge courts. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Does the Senator believe 
it is fair to categorize the judges to whose 
judicial decisions he takes exception as 
“hanging” judges? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I use the ex- 
pression in a colloquial sense. I hope the 
Senator from Pennsylvania understands. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from Loui- 
siana said it, though, did he not? 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. In my opin- 
ion, when a judge is selected to hear a 
case, and the probability is that he is go- 
ing to decide in a certain way, we have a 
“hanging” judge. The chances of a de- 
fendant are very slight before such a 
judge, who has been selected with the ex- 
pectation that he is going to administer 
the law a certain way. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is aware 
that under title VII of the bill dealing 
with fair employment practices, the 
Commission is required to go to the local 
district judge, a southern gentleman, 
who happens to be a Federal judge, in 
order to have any order enforced; and 
it cannot enforce any order without go- 
ing before a judge. I am sure the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana would 
not think that any Federal judge in his 
State, all of whose appointments I am 
sure he has approved, could be cate- 
gorized as anything other than fair in 
the extreme. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I have voted 
for the confirmation of some who have 
been very good judges. I cannot ap- 
prove for a moment of judges who I be- 
lieve to be consistently rendering opin- 
ions contrary to what I would have an- 
ticipated, knowing their background, 
knowing them personally, knowing what 
their intellectual capacity is, and know- 
ing what their views are. I am inclined 
to believe that some of those judges were 
hoping to be selected because of their 
appeal to certain elements in the coun- 
try, particularly civil rights groups, and 
that for this reason they would advance 
perhaps to the Supreme Court, or at least 
to some higher office than they now hold. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. One of those judges ad- 
vanced from the Senator’s own State, in 
the city of New Orleans, because of the 
courageous decisions he made while 
serving as a district judge. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
is describing those decisions as coura- 
geous. I should say that if that judge 
had been successful in pursuing the 
course he intended to pursue, one would 
have had to be courageous to walk the 
streets down there, because of the way he 
was conducting himself, we were reach- 
ing the point of a blood bath. There was 
so much animosity and hysteria that 
even the judge himself was not safe. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. It is true, however, that 
the judge in question—I shall not men- 
tion his name unless the Senator from 
Louisiana wishes me to do so—was pro- 
moted to the Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Circuit, and that the nomination 
came before the Senate. I wonder 
whether the Senator voted for confirma- 
tion. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I cannot 
recall whether or not I voted for that 
judge. I do not recall that I voted for 
confirmation. 
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Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator will check 
me if my memory is incorrect, but I be- 
lieve that the nomination was confirmed 
without a contest. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The nomi- 
nation was confirmed. The propriety of 
that judge serving in the District of 
Columbia is much greater than the pro- 
priety of his serving in the Fifth Circuit 
Court, for which he was nominated. So 
far as I know, his decisions have not 
caused the kind of riots and disturbances 
that have occurred elsewhere. The Sen- 
ator might note, for example, that in 
Baton Rouge, La., schools were inte- 
grated in a completely peaceful fashion. 
I believe that one of the reasons inte- 
gration occurred peacefully there, while 
it occurred rather violently in New Or- 
leans, was that the judge who heard the 
case in Baton Rouge handled it in such 
fashion that people were convinced he 
had given every consideration to their 
point of view that he could, and that he 
had only obeyed higher orders when he 
followed the Court of Appeals mandate 
with regard to integration in Baton 
Rouge. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I believe that a good 
deal of the credit for the peaceful in- 
tegration of the schools in Baton Rouge 
should go to the junior Senator from 
Louisiana, who has always been a most 
temperate force in matters which arouse 
a certain amount of animosity in his 
State. As a taxpayer and property 
owner in his State, I believe the Senator 
from Louisiana is to be highly com- 
mended for the temperate attitude he 
has taken on all these matters. I am 
beginning to hope, as a result of his own 
keen intelligence and understanding of 
the problem, that before this debate is 
over we shall find him voting for the 
bill. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I hope I can 
persuade the Senator from Pennsylvania 
to my point of view. 

I deserve no credit for the good judg- 
ment and the law-abiding nature of the 
citizens of that community. Anyone 
who gained the impression that the 
overwhelming majority of the white peo- 
ple of Baton Rouge agreed with the 
courts would be completely in error. 
That was a case in which law-abiding 
citizens felt that the court, particularly 
the district court, had given every con- 
sideration it could. They tried to carry 
out the Supreme Court mandate, which 
was obnoxious to them, but they felt 
that every consideration that could be 
shown had been shown by that district 
judge; and the people felt that they had 
= choice but to go along with the deci- 

on. 

The judge, in issuing his decision said 
that he felt the Supreme Court decision 
was one of the most regrettable deci- 
sions, and perhaps the most regrettable 
decision, in the judicial history of this 
country. I believe that the fact that 
the people knew the judge was doing 
something that he did not agree with 
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made those people considerate of the 
judge in carrying out his order. They 
did not like it. Some people regard it as 
tyranny. 

I should like to continue to discuss 
the House record on the bill. I continue 
to quote from what was said by a dis- 
tinguished member of that committee, 
Representative WIILISs, of the Third 
Congressional District of Louisiana: 


Fourth. Section 602 makes it the manda- 
tory duty of every Federal department or 
agency to utilize the funds provided for 
Federal financial assistance, in every pro- 
gram or activity to enforce civil rights re- 
quirements. This mandatory requirement 
did not appear in the administration bill. 

Fifth. The full committee substitute 
added section 202. This section would make 
unlawful discrimination or segregation of 
any kind on the ground of race, color, reli- 
gion, or national origin at any establishment 
or place, if either purports to be required 
by any rule, order, and so forth, of any State 
or any agency or political subdivision 
thereof. This section is not limited to 
public places or facilities and did not ap- 
pear in any previous version of the bill. It 
reaches homes, churches, cemeteries, funeral 
parlors, every place or establishment. 

Sixth. Section 711(b) contains the follow- 
ing blanket and unlimited authority: 

“The President is authorized to take such 
action as may be appropriate to prevent 
the committing or continuing of an unlaw- 
ful employment practice by a person in con- 
nection with the performance of a contract 
with an agency or an instrumentality of the 
United States.” 

This provision was not contained in the 
subcommittee proposal. 

Seventh. Under section 201(b)(c) an es- 
tablishment is classified as engaging in in- 
terstate commerce if it “provides lodging 
to transient guests” or “if it serves or offers 
to serve interstate travelers.” This broadens 
the coverage provided in the subcommittee 
proposal which made such classification if 
the accommodations, goods, and services “are 
provided to a substantial degree to interstate 
travelers” or if a substantial.portion of the 
goods offered has “moved in interstate com- 
merce.” As to the latter requirements the 
wording of the bill is: 

“It serves or offers to serve interstate trav- 
elers or a substantial portion of the food 
which it serves, or gasoline or other products 
which it sells has moved in commerce.” 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator vield at that point for a 
clarification? - 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Did I correctly under- 
stand the Senator from Louisiana to 
quote from section 711 of the House bill? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. 711 (b). 

Mr. CLARK. As the Senator knows, 
violation of that subsection is punish- 
able by a rather mild penalty: It states: 

A willful violation of this section shall be 
punishable by a fine of not less than $100 
or more than $500 for each separate offense. 


Does the Senator take exception to 
that quite modest penalty? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. What is the 
Senator reading? 

Mr. CLARK. I am reading from sec- 
tion 711(b) of H.R. 7152. Perhaps the 
Senator is referring to another section. 
The section from which I quoted reads 
as I have read it. It provides that a 
willful violation of the section—and this 
has to do with posting notices—shall 
be punishable by a fine of not less than 
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$100 or more than $500 for each sepa- 
rate offense. Perhaps the Senator had 
in mind some other section when he 
referred to section 711(b). 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Perhaps so. 
I shall find that section. I shall cor- 
rect the error, if I find there has been 
an error. 

Mr. CLARK. When the Senator finds 
it, perhaps the Record can be corrected. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. I shall 
be glad to find the specific section to 
which the Senator refers. I shall 
find out whether there has been a typo- 
graphical error. I wish that a Senator 
whose mind is more open on this sub- 
ject were following my speech as closely 
as the Senator from Pennsylvania is fol- 
lowing it, because in that event I might 
have a chance to win a vote or two. 

Mr. CLARK. I am deeply interested 
in what the Senator has to say. Al- 
though I am one of the Senators in 
charge of the bill, I should like to think 
that my mind is completely open, and 
wil remain open until the last vote is 
taken. I am sure the mind of the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana is open, too. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I appreciate 
the Senator’s statement. I will under- 
take to find the language in question. 
There may be a typographical error in 
my prepared remarks. If so, I shall cor- 
rect it. If the Senator will remain with 
us for a while I should like to discuss 
a matter which I believe is of some in- 
terest to him, because the Senator has 
some connections in Louisiana, and 
therefore I believe perhaps he has more 
interest in this point than other Sen- 
ators who do not represent the State of 
Louisiana might have. 

Mr. CLARK. It is always a pleasure 
to listen to the Senator from Louisiana. 
Even if it were not a pleasure, I would 
have to stay, because under the rules by 
which we are operating, I am one of the 
Senators in charge of the bill. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I am happy 
that the Senator is present. I wish more 
Senators were present. However, I do 
not complain. 

It will, therefore, be seen that the bill 
reported out of the full committee covers 
any establishment, offering lodging to 
transient guests, even though it does not 
have guests traveling in interstate com- 
merce. The bill also covers an estab- 
lishment which offers to serve interstate 
travelers even though a substantial por- 
tion of the food which it serves, or other 
products which it sells has not moved in 
interstate commerce. I continue to 
read: 

Eighth. The House Committee on 
Education and Labor has jurisdiction 
over labor legislation. Accordingly, that 
committee reported out the so-called 
FEPC bill, H.R. 405. That bill is now 
pending before the Rules Committee. 

A few witnesses appeared and sug- 
gested that it would be nice to tack the 
provision of that FEPC bill to the pres- 
ent one. But the administration had 
not asked for it; the Democratic chair- 
man of the committee had not included 
it in his proposal, and the senior Repub- 
lican member of the committee has not 
included such a FEPC proposal in his 
bill. And I can say as a fact that the 
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committee members did not take the 
suggestion seriously—not at the time the 
suggestion was made anyway. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is substan- 
tially correct in what he has stated 
about FEPC legislation, at the begin- 
ning. However, more than a year ago 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY] introduced a bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, and which was a com- 
prehensive FEPC bill. It was referred 
to the Subcommittee on Employment 
and Manpower, of which I am the chair- 
man. Atthe urging of the Senator from 
Minnesota, as a matter of legislative in- 
itiative, rather extensive hearings were 
held on the bill during the course of 
which the opinions of members of the 
administration were solicited. There 
was comprehensive testimony both from 
Dean Griswold, of the Harvard Law 
School, representing the Civil Rights 
Commission, and from the Secretary 
of Labor, Mr. Wirtz. Both those gen- 
tlemen gave their strong endorsement to 
this legislation. 

In addition, there was an opinion from 
Deputy Attorney General Katzenbach. 

The bill was reported to the Senate by 
a vote of 12 to 3. It is entirely con- 
stitutional. Therefore, I can say now 
that with respect to FEPC legislation, re- 
gardless of what happened in the House, 
the administration is firmly committed 
to legislation of the type the Senator is 
discussing. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I under- 
stand that the President of the United 
States has said that he is in favor of 
the bill. If he says he is in favor of it, 
I assume he is. However, this is not 
what President Kennedy had recom- 
mended. 

I continue to read from the statement 
of Representative WILLIs: 

Yet, without having jurisdiction over the 
subject matter, without hearings, without as 
much as a by-your-leave, the FEPC provi- 
sion of H.R. 405, reported out by another 
committee and pending before the Rules 
Committee, was incorporated as title VII of 
the bill under discussion. 

Ninth. Under title IV the Commissioner 
of Education is granted broad new powers. 
Under title VI every agency and department 
of the Federal Government administering 
activities or programs involving Federal 
financial assistance is required to take ill- 
defined action, in addition to cutting out 
Federal funds. And, as previously pointed 
out, under section 711(b) the President is 
granted unlimited and blanket authority to 
take whatever action he deems appropriate 
concerning employment in such programs. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, again, I 
believe the Senator has inadvertently 
made a typographical error, because that 
is the same section 711(b) about which 
there was a colloquy a moment ago, and 
which merely imposes a minor fine for a 
willful violation of a section which re- 
quires posting the provisions of the law 
in conspicuous places. 

I would appreciate it if, for the 
purpose of continuing the discus- 
sion, the Senator would ask a mem- 
ber of his staff to check the item, and to 
let us know before the Senator completes 
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his address exactly whit comparable 
number appears in the bill now before 
the Senate, so that we may discuss it. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I shall be 
glad to obtain the information. Of 
course, the Senator realizes that one 
cannot speak and conduct research at 
the same time. 

Mr. CLARK. I believe an able mem- 
ber of the staff of the Senator from Loui- 
siana is checking this matter. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That is cor- 
rect, 

I continue to read from the statement 
of Representative WI IIS: 

It is not my task to measure the depth 
and breadth of those provisions and other 
Members will discuss their full impact. But 
it can be seen that a concerted exercise of 
a combination of these powers would bring 
about these results: 

Public and private schools and colleges 
benefiting from any Federal financial pro- 
gram are placed under Federal control in 
the handling of pupils, and the selection 
of faculty members insofar as they relate 
to race, color, or national origin and de- 
segregation or discrimination in connection 
therewith. 

I am quite sure that most if not all of 
the proponents would tell you that they do 
not intend such results, but there they are 
nevertheless. 

Well, what do we do? We could recom- 
mit the bill, or we could defeat the bill, or 
we could and must at the very least amend 
it to take care of harsh and drastic situations 
and results, above outlined, among others. 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. With respect to the mat- 
ter of federally assisted programs, it is 
possible that the Senator from Louisiana 
has been talking about a bill, or parts 
of a bill, not actually before the Senate. 
This may be, in part, the explanation of 
the confusion concerning the numbering 
of the section, which question the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania has raised with 
the Senator from Louisiana. 

In any event, does not the Senator 
from Louisiana understand that in title 
VI, in relation to nondiscrimination in 
federally assisted programs, there is com- 
plete opportunity for hearings not only 
before regulations are made, as provided 
by section 602, but also for judicial re- 
view afterward by anyone who is ag- 
grieved, and that this is spelled out with 
great care and particularity? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That is one 
small improvement that occurred as a 
result of efforts by this Representative 
on the House floor. Iam glad to say that 
some small improvement was made in 
the bill in the House and that the sec- 
tion 711(b) to which I have referred 
was finally removed from the bill on the 
floor of the House. 

Mr. CASE. There was an amendment 
on the House floor; that is correct. I do 
not know whether it is the particular 
amendment to which the Senator from 
Louisiana is referring, but there was one 
such amendment. There was one 
amendment that I myself do not regard 
as an improvement in regard to the FHA. 
But I am speaking of the judicial re- 
view provisions of sections 602 and 603. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I am happy 
to say that despite the failure of the 
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House committee to do its duty, as it 
should have done it—that is, to con- 
sider appropriate amendments to the 
bill in committee—fortunately, a few 
House amendments were agreed to. A 
number of them were offered by the very 
Representative from whose statement I 
quoted. But, at least, the House itself 
undertook to undo some of the mischief 
done by the committee. 

The Senator referred to one example. 
The particular section to which the Sen- 
ator made reference is the one with re- 
spect to which, after discussing the sec- 
tion that had intervened, the very Rep- 
resentative who had been discussing it 
offered an amendment to strike it out. 
It did not belong in the bill, and it was 
stricken out. That is why it is not in 
the bill now under discussion. But it 
was in the bill as reported by the House 
committee. That is why the section is 
mentioned in the historical analysis of 
the House Committee proceedings, pre- 
pared by Congressman WILLIs, from 
which I have been quoting. 

That is what happens when a com- 
mittee acts without affording Members 
an opportunity to offer their own 
amendments, or without every House 
Member having an opportunity to offer 
amendments. 

That particular provision in the bill 
did not belong in the bill, should not 
have been in the bill, and was taken out 
on the floor of the House when the mo- 
tion was made to strike it. 

Why was that not done in committee? 
The chairman would not allow the com- 
mittee to consider it. But it should have 
been considered, and in due course it was 
considered. 

The bill contains other provisions that 
should have been considered on the same 
basis. When the Senate begins to dis- 
cuss the bill in detail later, I shall want 
to know if it is proposed to have the bill 
provide the same facilities, and to re- 
quire people to sit down side by side in 
restaurants, cafes, and motels. Is it 
seriously proposed to make white people 
and colored people—some of whom of 
either race are not too well educated—sit 
down and drink together in barrooms? 
If that is what is proposed, we had better 
provide some insurance benefits for sur- 
vivors of the fights that will occur, be- 
cause there will be some battles royal in 
the barrooms by the time people get a few 
drinks in them. 

Mr. CASE. Before we get away from 
the question to which the Senator has 
been addressing himself, I wish to make 
sure that the bill now under discussion 
contains complete provisions for judi- 
cial review of this type of incident. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I think that 
applies to the amendment of the very 
Member of the House whom I am 
quoting. 

Mr. CASE. It does contain such pro- 
visions? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It should 
have had them, to begin with. 

Mr. CASE. We are discussing the bill 
now on the Senate Calendar, not some- 
thing before a House committee. I do 
not know to what extent it is appropriate 
for us to be critical of the other body or 
its committees. 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I am speak- 
ing at this moment about the inappro- 
priateness of the manner in which the 
House committee acted and the pro- 
priety of having a Senate committee con- 
sider the bill, just as a House committee 
should have considered it. It should 
have reported it to the House with 
amendments that had been offered and 
considered in committee. 

Mr. CASE. Perhaps we should be 
getting into a discussion of the propriety 
and desirability of referring the bill toa 
Senate committee. I hope that as 
quickly as possible we may conclude the 
discussion on the pending motion, be- 
cause until that is done, the Senate can- 
not even consider referring the bill to 
committee. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Unfortu- 
nately, as the Senator well knows, a mo- 
tion to refer the bill to committee is sub- 
ject to a motion to table. When efforts 
are made to bypass committees, Senators 
who oppose the particular legislation can 
never have any confidence that we will 
be permitted to make the speeches we 
would like to make in favor of sending 
the bill to committee. That being the 
case, the best way for us to protect our- 
selves is to make our plea while the mo- 
tion to proceed to consider the bill is 
before the Senate, because we know that 
only then will we have the chance to 
make our speeches. I feel it is necessary 
to make the most of the present situa- 
tion, because if the committee is by- 
passed, and if I do not consume some 
time, rather than merely to apply short- 
cuts, there will be no net gain in time 
when the methods that are customarily 
and traditionally used to protect the 
rights of the American people against 
unsound legislation are denied. So by- 
passing committees does not always save 
the time one might think: would be 
saved. It might save time to refer the 
bill to committee, and let the committee 
study it and offer amendments and con- 
sider them in the best fashion in which a 
committee could act. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question before 
he proceeds? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. A moment ago the Sen- 
ator laid great and rather dramatic 
stress on the possibility of barroom fights 
between members of the different races 
as a result of title II. which grants in- 
junctive relief against discrimination in 
places of public accommodation. I point 
out that the language of that title does 
not include establishments that serve 
liquor, but is confined to restaurants, 
cafeterias, lunchrooms, soda fountains, 
lunch counters, or other facilities prin- 
cipally engaged in selling food for con- 
sumption on the premises. 

It might be that the provision could 
be interpreted as including restaurants 
which also serve liauor, but it quite clear- 
ly does not include the ordinary bar or 
kind of place where a fracas of that sort 
would be likely to develop. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If the pro- 
vision does not include such a place, it 
ought to be made clear that it does not 
include it. 

Mr. CLARK. The inclusion of one 
would clearly exclude the other, under 
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the applicable rules of construction with 
which the Senator is familiar, he being 
a fine lawyer. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Not neces- 
sarily so. The Senator well knows that 
in the average tavern or bar one can 
often obtain some kind of food, whether 
it be pretzels, popcorn, or pickled eggs. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Page 7, line 6, para- 
graph (4), reads: 

Any establishment (A) which is physically 
located within the premises of any establish- 
ment otherwise covered by this subsection, 
or within the premises of which is physi- 
cally located any such covered establishment, 
and (B) which holds itself out as serving 
patrons of such covered establishment. 


Under that provision, any barroom lo- 
cated in any hotel, or any terminal, or 
any airport, or any other similar situa- 
tion would be clearly covered by this 
bill. 
Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. RIB- 
Icorr in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Louisiana yield to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I agree with some, but 
not with all, of the things the Senator 
from Georgia said. 

I believe it is fairly clear that an air- 
port would not be included; but the Sen- 
ator is correct in stating that this sec- 
tion would apply to an establishment 
whose principal purpose was the serving 
of food, even if a bar were under the 
same roof, if the serving of liquor were 
incidental to the serving of food. 

However, I think the clear implication 
of what the Senator from Louisiana pre- 
viously stated was that the section would 
apply to establishments of the type to be 
found in Louisiana—although not in 
Pennsylvania, because in Pennsylvania, 
food must be served in an establishment 
in which liquor is served. However, in 
Louisiana, I think it is permissible to op- 
erate a bar at which no food is served. I 
am afraid that those who read the Sen- 
ator’s speech might think this measure 
would cover the ordinary Louisiana bar, 
whereas it would not; and I do not think 
it would cover an airport, either, because 
the purpose of an airport is not primarily 
the serving of food. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. When one 
reads the general provisions of the bill, 
it seems to me there would be many 
places which, under this language, 
would be located within retail establish- 
ments which could well be held to be in- 
cluded. For example, in a bar-grill type 
of establishment, as in the case of such 
establishments in Pennsylvania, the food 
served might be the principal item of 
service in the afternoon hours, but liquor 
might be the principal item of service in 
the evening hours, particularly in the 
late evening hours; and that arrange- 
ment could lead to what the Senator 
fears. Enough fights already occur in 
such places. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield again to 
me? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 
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Mr. CLARK. I do not deny that there 
is truth in the Senator’s statement, and 
also in much of what the Senator from 
Georgia said. I merely say that the 
initial statement was somewhat stronger 
than the facts justify. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Perhaps so; 
but if a man were cut in a barroom fight, 
the fact that hamburgers were served 
there would not decrease the pain he 
would feel as a result of the wounds he 
had received; and, similarly, if a chair 
were thrown through a plate glass win- 
dow of such an establishment, someone 
would have to pay for the property dam- 
age after the fight was over. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. A moment ago the 
Senator from Louisiana had a colloquy 
with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Case] about the “starvation” provisions 
of the bill, in title VI. Has the Senator 
previously heard or read the following: 

I don’t have the power to cut off aid in a 
general way as was proposed by the Civil 
Rights Commission, and I would think it 
would probably be unwise to give the Presi- 
dent of the United States that kind of 
power. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. We know 
that that statement was made by the 
late President Kennedy when it was pro- 
posed that he should use the power of 
the Presidency to cut off Federal-aid 
funds from Mississippi, or from other 
Southern States which might be charged 
with discrimination of some kind in con- 
nection with one aspect or another of 
their State governments or their State 
social agencies. President Kennedy’s 
statement was that he did not have the 
power—and did not think a President 
should have it—to cut off Federal-aid 
funds merely because there might be an 
allegation of discrimination in connec- 
tion with such programs in a particular 
State. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I also read the fol- 
lowing: 

In many instances the withholding of 
funds would serve to further disadvantage 
those that I know the Commission would 
want to aid. For example, hundreds of 
thousands of Negroes in Mississippi receive 
social security, veterans, welfare, school 
lunch and other benefits from Federal pro- 
grams—any elimination or reduction of such 
programs obviously would fall alike on all 
within the State and in some programs per- 
haps even more heavily upon Negroes. 


Does the Senator from Louisiana know 
where that statement came from? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It also came 
from the late President Kennedy. In 
view of the great amount of political 
courage required for the late President 
Kennedy to make that statement when 
the question was first asked of him—and, 
incidentally, I do not believe it was asked 
of him as a matter of surprise at his 
press conference—I believe it unfortu- 
nate that he did not stand his ground 
when the pressure of those groups was 
put upon him. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from Louisiana agree with 
those statements? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Of course 
I do; and what President Kennedy said 
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was very well demonstrated in Louisiana. 
A “suitable home” provision was voted 
by the State legislature. It had to do 
with the argument that if improper 
moral conduct was occurring in a home, 
State funds should not be permitted to 
go to that home until the conduct of the 
parent became such as to demonstrate 
beyond reasonable question that the 
child was being reared in a proper moral 
climate. That provision caused a num- 
ber of persons to be taken off the rolls 
until the board could examine and deter- 
mine whether such acts which were sub- 
ject to censure on moral grounds had 
ceased, and to determine whether the 
moral climate was such that further aid 
to such claimants would be justified in 
accordance with the State legislation. 

It was contended that the aid was 
intended for the child; and that no mat- 
ter how bad the conduct of the parent 
or guardian of the child might have 
been, the aid to the child should be con- 
tinued; and pressure was brought upon 
the Federal Government not to cut off 
aid to Louisiana under the Federal child- 
aid program. However, if such aid had 
been cut off on that ground, the aid would 
have been denied to 10 times as many 
colored children who were living in 
proper homes, as compared with the 
number of children who were living in 
homes in which improper moral con- 
duct was occurring. Therefore, as the 
Senator has suggested, it would have 
been extremely unfortunate for the Fed- 
eral Government to use its power in that 
way, merely because of a difference of 
opinion as between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the State government as to 
whether the aid should be terminated 
in the case of such children who were 
living in homes in which there was not 
a proper moral climate for the rearing 
of children. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Does the Senator 
from Louisiana agree that if that provi- 
sion were to remain in the bill, entire 
cities and entire counties and entire com- 
munities and entire States, and even en- 
tire regions, could be starved out at the 
caprice of Federal officials, and the re- 
sult might be starvation of both the in- 
nocent and the guilty, alike? Does the 
Senator from Louisiana think that would 
amount to any kind of so-called justice 
on the part of the United States of 
America? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. This provi- 
sion, as I interpret it, would authorize 
action little short of criminal in nature; 
and I know it would be morally evil. 
Think how horrible it would be in a State 
such as Louisiana, which has the most 
generous provisions of any State in the 
Union in connection with aid to the aged. 
I assume that 90 percent of the colored 
citizens there who are beyond age 65, 
and certainly more than 90 percent of 
those who are beyond age 70, are receiv- 
ing the bulk of their support from such 
aid, and much of it is Federal aid. If 
that aid were cut off because of a politi- 
cal argument between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the State as to what was a 
suitable home for an orphaned child— 
and such children might not be receiving 
from private charity or similar sources 
sufficient income to provide for their 
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sustenance—how crue] and how wrong 
that would be. 

But imagine such a political contro- 
versy, involving a relatively few people, 
being seized upon as a political issue to 
deny subsistence to perhaps 60,000 or 
70,000 aged people in need of such aid— 
a mere crust of bread. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Would that not 
really get back to the old Hitlerian 
theory? During the war in Europe en- 
tire cities were leveled and hostages were 
killed from time to time because the 
Germans could not apprehend a par- 
ticular man they wanted who allegedly 
had committed some crime. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The pro- 
vision could be called the Lidice provi- 
sion. The Senator will recall that back 
in World War II a few paratroopers 
were dropped into the town of Lidice, 
Czechoslovakia, in an effort to do some 
spy work in the vicinity and find out 
what was going on in the area. A few 
persons in the city of Lidice—not all but 
a mere few—provided a basement in 
which those people could find shelter. 
The individuals involved murdered 
Himmler, I believe. Incidentally, he was 
somewhat of an assassin himself. So we 
might say that the assassin—this little 
Hitler of the area—was assassinated. 

The Senator will recall that because 
these fugitives managed to find a night’s 
rest at Lidice, Hitler sent the storm 
troopers in, killed the men, sacked the 
city, and burned it to the ground. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Is that not exactly 
the same philosophy? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If I recall 
correctly, all adult men and I believe all 
male children were murdered. That is 
the same philosophy that is involved in 
respect to the bill. One might say that 
because there is a quarrel over whether 
a home is stable for a colored child to 
live in, we should 

Mr. TALMADGE. Starve them all. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Sen- 
ator is correct. Starve the aged and the 
young ones alike, because a political con- 
troversy is going on about whether the 
home for a little colored child is stable, 
in view of the fact that the mother ap- 
pears to be a woman who is loose in 
morals and is not providing a proper 
home for the child. 

Imagine starving 100,000 people be- 
cause such a controversy is unresolved 
between the Federal Government and 
the State governments. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Will the Senator 
agree with me that it is the most in- 
humane proposal that has ever been 
made in a free republic? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It is the 
most ridiculous I have ever seen. 

If one desires to starve all the children 
in an area because the Federal Govern- 
ment cannot agree with a State govern- 
ment about some minor provision of the 
aid-to-dependent-children program, why 
should we give it the authority to starve 
all the old folks, too? The policy is set 
out—starve them all, because we cannot 
agree on one small provision. The pride 
and tradition of both sides are involved; 
and neither will back down. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. In a mo- 
ment. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Does not the pro- 
vision cover virtually every Federal pro- 
gram, whatever it may be—social secu- 
rity, aid to disabled veterans, old-age 
assistance, school lunchroom programs, 
highway funds, aid to education, and aid 
to public health? Does not the provision 
cover all those programs? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It covers so 
many things that I have been asking 
questions for months trying to find out 
exactly how far the bill would go. I still 
do not know. That is one of the things 
that we shall have to try to discuss on 
the floor of the Senate. 

I wish there were a committee report 
which would tell us how many people 
it desires to crucify under this “Lidice” 
provision. But that is where the matter 
stands. No one knows how far they can 
go. The possibilities are absolutely fan- 
tastic. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Would it not also 
indicate that the Congress has absolutely 
abdicated its responsibility in connection 
with all laws that it had enacted from 
the beginning of our Republic to the 
present time and all appropriations that 
it had made to finance such programs, 
and would merely turn to some Federal 
official and say, “Here, it is yours. Do 
with it as you see fit.” 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I cannot conceive of any such thing 
even being considered by the Congress. 
But imagine the Senate considering the 
measure without its having been referred 
to a committee which would have an op- 
portunity to study it and to hear testi- 
mony on it. Why it should be in the 
Senate is beyond my comprehension. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Does the Senator 
believe that the action has been taken 
because those who favor the proposed 
legislation do not wish the public to get 
the facts? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I cannot understand what the pro- 
ponents of the bill have in mind in bring- 
ing this kind of measure before the Sen- 
ate, denying committee consideration of 
it. Perhaps they hope that when the 
consideration of the measure has been 
concluded, after discussion of all the 
points that the mind of man can con- 
ceive, and the bill is rejected, they will 
be able to say, “We did all we could to 
bring it before the Senate.” 

I yield to the Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
atrocity in Lidice arose from the as- 
sassination by a couple of patriots in the 
underground of the butcher, Heydrich. 
Himmler was the overall butcher. As a 
result of that action, every 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I believe the 
Senator is correct. Heydrich was the 
one involved. They did not get the big- 
gest butcher, but they got a fairly large 
one. 

Mr. GRUENING. The people of Lid- 
ice were completely innocent in the mat- 
ter, and yet the Nazis moved in, killed 
all the men and all the boys over the 
age of 14, took away the women, and 
took the children away. They have 
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never been found since. They were 
brought up as Nazis or lost to view. It 
was one of the numerous atrocities that 
was committed by the Nazis. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It seems to 
me that one can die a little quicker by 
a rifle bullet than by starvation. Starv- 
ing a scarecrow to death is perhaps more 
painful than shooting him. When one 
talks about cutting off all public assist- 
ance to such people because there is a 
quarrel between the government of a 
State and a Federal administrator it 
seems to me to be pretty ridiculous. 

While I am on the subject. I should 
like to say that the distinguished occu- 
pant of the Chair, the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Risicorr], showed ex- 
tremely good judgment as Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare when he 
managed to delay a cutoff of the program 
long enougn for tempers to cool, for 
saner minds to take over, and for the 
question to be resolved in such a fashion 
that the horrible results which we are 
now talking about would not take place. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Is it true that the 
able Presiding Officer did not believe in 
the Heydrich policy of executing them 
all? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The distin- 
guished occupant of the chair was a re- 
sponsible Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. But 
how do we know that in that office there 
will always be a man who is willing to 
rise above mundane considerations and 
show the good judgment which the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut showed at that 
time in finding some way in which to 
temporize with the problem until pas- 
sions could cool? 

If I recall correctly, some of the par- 
ticipants in the problem even undertook 
to take it to the United Nations, merely 
because a quarrel existed between the 
Federal administrator and a State ad- 
ministrator. If I recall correctly, after 
a little time had elapsed, every case that 
was deserving had been taken care of. 
The situation was ironed out in such a 
way that everyone saved face and noth- 
ing of any great consequence happened. 

Think of what could have happened 
to a great number of innocent people as 
a result of pursuing the kind of policy 
outlined in the bill. Think of what could 
have happened if the situation had been 
in the hands of a capricious administra- 
tor who wished to make a great record 
and who wished to tell the people in the 
South that he would do this, that, or the 
other thing, and in the course of the at- 
tempt, had starved many people. 

I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the Senator 
has made many statements since the 
Senator from New Jersey first rose. I 
remind the Senator from Louisiana that 
I rose at the point at which reference 
was made to the late President Kennedy. 

I ask’ unanimous consent that I may 
make a comment or two at this time 
without the Senator from Louisiana los- 
ing his right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. CASE. First, before coming to that 
point, I should like to say that while I 
have the deepest affection for the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut, I did not attempt 
to interrupt the comments of the Senator 
from Georgia and the Senator from Loui- 
siana about the conduct of the Senator 
from Connecticut while he was Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, be- 
cause, after all, he is a Democrat. But 
I would hope that for his own sake, and 
because I love him personally, he will 
have an opportunity to straighten out the 
Senate and the country as to what his 
views were and are. I believe that he 
perhaps has some feeling of discomfort 
at being so greatly loved by the Senators 
from below the Mason and Dixon line at 
the present moment. 

When President Kennedy was discuss- 
ing the cutting off of Federal assistance, 
he was responding to a question about 
cutting off all Federal assistance to a 
State discriminating in any particular 
in the use of Federal funds for any single 
program. He was not discussing the 
provisions of the bill now on the Senate 
Calendar, which starts by providing— 
and this is the right way to start—that 
“no person shall be denied the benefits 
of, or be subjected to discrimination 
under any program or activity receiving 
Federal financial assistance.” 

If any one can quarrel with that 
proposition, I would like to hear the quar- 
rel made in terms that would appeal to 
any person’s sense of justice or logic. 

The question was raised, Does anyone 
justify this section? I justify this sec- 
tion, and I should like to say, in a few 
words, why. 

First, I cannot believe, as a citizen of 
this country, that it is just to require 
Negroes to be taxed for the benefit and 
use of programs which they may not 
equally share. If that does not offend 
any sense of justice or logic, I would like 
to hear it. 

Second, as a member of Congress, I 
believe it is my duty to see that Fed- 
eral moneys are disposed of without 
discrimination on the ground of race, 
color, and so forth. 

These points are, it seems to me, quite 
clear. This section does not cut off all 
Federal aid to any State where dis- 
crimination occurs. It deals only with a 
particular program. It deals with that 
one only in a moderate way. There must 
be conciliation, discussion, hearings, and 
everything else. Then before any sug- 
gestion to cut off Federal funds is con- 
sidered, there is provision for court re- 
view, by the State or any agency thereof 
or by any person aggrieved. 

If there could be any milder provisions 
than the provisions of this title which 
would have any effectiveness whatever, 
I would like to have any suggestions as 
to what they might be. 

One further and final word. This title 
would not affect Veterans’ Administra- 
tion payments. It would not affect so- 
cial security payments. It would not 
affect pensions, or civil service retire- 
ment, or railroad retirement, or any 
similar programs which involve direct 
payments by the Federal Government to 
the beneficiary. It affects only feder- 
ally assisted programs where the State 
or State agency is the intermediary and 
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the chief distributor of the benefits 
which are involved in such programs. 

I thank the Senator from Louisiana 
for yielding. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. This section 
was improved somewhat on the floor of 
the House. 

Mr. CASE. We are debating the bill 
that is on the Senate Calendar. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. This pro- 
vision was improved somewhat. I was 
discussing the impropriety of the man- 
ner in which this matter was handled by 
the House committee. The fact that 
this misguided section was improved 
somewhat on the House floor proves all 
the more what I have been saying about 
the impropriety of the way the measure 
was handled by the House committee. 
When the House realized how improp- 
erly the measure was handled in the 
House committee, it adopted some 
amendments which somewhat improved 
this outrageous proposal. 

I believe the Senator will find that it 
would still be possible, under this section, 
to do what I have said, in spite of the 
fact that the Senator may not agree 
with me, with respect to programs for 
aid to dependent children, or some other 
similar type of program, because some 
official may not agree with some phase 
of the program. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield for a 
question. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I do not know, of 
course, what the President had in mind 
when he made that statement, but I can 
quote his statement, and I did. I think 
he was correct when he made the state- 
ment on April 19, 1963, that he was op- 
posed to withholding aid, and I think 
that is the correct position now. 

I ask the Senator to turn to page 26 of 
the bill, section 602, to show how broad, 
comprehensive, and all inclusive this 
starvation provision is: 

Each Federal department and agency 
which is empowered to extend Federal fi- 
nancial assistance to any program or activity, 
by way of grant, loan, or contract other than 
a contract of insurance or guaranty, shall 
take action to effectuate the provisions of 
section 601 with respect to such program or 
activity. Such action may be taken by or 
pursuant to rule, regulation, or order of 
general applicability and shall be consistent 
with achievement of the objectives of the 
statute authorizing the financial assistance 
in connection with which the action is 
taken. 


The section continues. 

Does the Senator believe that we 
should give Federal officials power to 
make a rule or regulation that would 
starve whole cities, whole counties, 
whole States, and whole sections of 
America under this “Lidice destruction” 
theory? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I do not 
think so. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I share the point of 
view of the Senator. I thank the Sen- 
ator for yielding to me. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. As I have 
said, the President’s criticism about the 
unfairness of not furnishing aid to those 
who are not a part of the controversy is 
just as valid with regard to this bill as 
it was at that time, because while the 
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number of people who might be punished 
by this provision is limited, there still 
would be a great number who would be 
punished who were not parties to the 
controversy and were not involved in it 
at all. 

The language which I shall continue 
to quote relates to the propriety of the 
House committee action and quotes from 
a Member of the House from the Third 
Congressional District of Louisiana, who, 
incidentally, is responsible for making 
improvements in the bill which, as indi- 
cated by the floor discussion, prevented 
the provision from being as complete an 
outrage as it was before the improve- 
ment: 

RECOMMITTAL, DEFEAT, OR AMENDMENT 

I do not think it can be denied by any 
serious-minded and responsible Member or 
person that the bill now before you is the 
most drastic and far-reaching proposal and 
grab for power ever to be reported out of a 
committee of the Congress in the history of 
our Republic. 

I am quite certain that the foregoing and 
many other harsh, open-ended, and un- 
limited provisions would have been removed 
if the committee had been given an oppor- 
tunity to debate and amend the bill in calm 
and deliberate executive session. And in my 
opinion, the right thing to do would be to 
recommit the bill to the Committee on the 
Judiciary for further consideration. 

If the bill is not recommitted, and if it is 
not defeated, however, I have outlined at 
least some of the kind of meaningful amend- 
ments that should be offered on the floor. 
And in resolving any course of action, I again 
appeal to the membership to vote on it on 
the basis of merit and content and not on 
the basis of sectionalism, prejudice, and 
label. 


In this Senator's estimation, the fore- 
going presents an accurate description 
and commentary on what transpired in 
the House Judiciary Committee. It 
paints a plain picture of the bill’s tor- 
tured posture as it reached the floor of 
the House. 

What happened on the floor of the 
House is now history. The summary 
dismissal of numerous floor amendments 
which sought to correct the oversights of 
the Judiciary Committee was reminiscent 
of the proceedings in the committee it- 
self, where the steamroller grounds out 
a bill on which no hearing has ever been 
held. 

Therefore, we have a duty here to 
make all efforts on the floor to dig back 
into both the language on the face of 
H.R. 7152 and the basie philosophy be- 
hind such legislation as this. Before we 
can ever hope to find the right words 
with which to express any idea in terms 
of legislation, we should make an all-out 
effort to appreciate the fundamental as- 
pects of that idea. Only then can we be 
sure that we wish to give the idea legis- 
lative status at all. 

Mr. President, my point of departure 
from the advocates of this so-called 
civil rights legislation stems from my 
belief that every American has a basic, 
fundamental freedom of association and 
a basic right to grow to maturity, marry, 
and bring up his children in the pattern 
of his parents and forebears. 

To be specific, it seems to me that 
every man of white Caucasian heritage 
has a perfect right to protect those in- 
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stitutions in his society which allow him 
the freedom to associate with people of 
his own race, marry a person of his own 
race, and to teach his children that it 
is best for them to do likewise. 

To my way of thinking, such freedom 
of association does not violate the rights 
of others. Every race has its strong 
points and its weak points. Each race 
is both inferior and superior to others 
in various respects. 

Obviously, the races are vastly differ- 
ent in their characteristics; and anyone 
who today understands anything about 
hereditary traits would be mistaken to 
insist—as did philosophers such as Locke 
and Rousseau—that all men are created 
equal. Perhaps it can be contended that 
they all have an equal chance to get to 
heaven, where they may be truly equal. 
But, on this planet, the most evident fact 
I know is that human beings are created 
different. Some are superior physically, 
some intellectually, some artistically, 
some in financial shrewdness, some 
scientifically, and others in any number 
of different ways. These relative supe- 
riorities and inferiorities make for the 
undeniable difference between individ- 
uals, and collectively, between races. 

Mr. President, I have made some ef- 
fort to trace the statement that “All 
men are created equal.“ It seems that 
the earliest indication of the precise 
quotation actually was from Thomas 
Jefferson, although parallel statements 
are found in the writings of Rousseau 
and Locke. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Does the Senator seri- 
ously intend, on the floor of the Senate, 
to attack the Declaration of Independ- 
ence? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The state- 
ment that All men are created equal“? 
Yes. I question the correctness of it. 
As I said in my prepared speech just 
now, it may well be that they will all be 
equal in heaven, if they ever get there; 
and it may well be, also, that they will 
all be equal in the other place, if they 
wind up there. I do not know about 
that. I have had little experience in 
that field, but if one has any knowledge 
of hereditary traits he would have to 
concede that men are different. Their 
very differences make for inequalities 
among individuals. 

In seeking to trace the origin of the 
statement, I was informed by the Li- 
brary of Congress—I am informed, on 
an unofficial basis, that the statement 
was the one which Thomas Jefferson 
used in the Declaration of Independence, 
“All men are created equal.” It was 
more or less a general statement, made 
by American colonists who, from any 
point of view, were British country gen- 
tlemen who resented the way they were 
being treated by the British Parliament. 
They agreed that all men are created 
equal, meaning that all British country 
gentlemen are created equal; that they 
were just as good as British citizens in 
the city of London, and perhaps much 
better than the “Limeys.” The expres- 
sion was a way of saying, “We are just 
as good as they are.” 
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However, Thomas Jefferson, who wrote 
“All men are created equal” into the Dec- 
laration of Independence, had approxi- 
mately 200 slaves at the time he wrote it. 
He did not liberate those slaves. I be- 
lieve the history of the Convention shows 
that there was some discussion of wheth- 
er to try to blame the King of England 
for the slavery that then existed in the 
United States, on the theory that he had 
imposed it on America; but it was felt 
that as other charges which had been 
made against him were somewhat tenu- 
ous and farfetched, the King of England 
should not be blamed for slavery; and 
that to blame him for that would be go- 
ing a little too far, and would be ridicu- 
lous and out of bounds, because the King 
of England had nothing to do with slav- 
ery. It was more or less the doing of our 
own Yankee slave traders. So it was not 
thought well to blame the King of Eng- 
land for slavery that existed in the 
United States. But this language was 
written by a man who held many slaves. 
Of course, slavery was not abolished by 
the Declaration of Independence or by 
the American Revolution, as the Senator 
well knows. 

History will show that Thomas Jeffer- 
son was one of the early advocates of the 
abolition of slavery. He advocated that 
a way be found to bring it to an end, 
although he was a segregationist. He 
wanted to bring slavery to an end, if I 
recall correctly, and he wanted to ar- 
range to return the colored folks to the 
place whence they came, because he knew 
there would be trouble in the future with 
different races living together in the 
same community. It has created prob- 
lems. I believe that any fairminded 
person will admit it has created prob- 
lems; but in some respects, perhaps, we 
have managed better than we antici- 
pated. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that any 
group among us should continue to en- 
joy the right it has owned since the 
founding of this country to protect those 
characteristics of its own race which 
it cares not to have diluted by the per- 
sons of another race. It is this right to 
continue being what we are, to bring up 
our children to be something nearly the 
same, which we seek to protect. These 
bills aimed at forced integration of the 
races place this right under heavy as- 
sault; and unless we recognize the danger 
and fight to preserve our individual 
rights, the last half of this century will 
see our long-cherished freedom of asso- 
ciation disappear from the face of this 
Nation. 

Just as Thomas Jefferson believed that 
the Federal Government should never 
tamper with institutions which sought to 
preserve freedom of religion and free- 
dom of religious association, so do I ob- 
ject to the Federal Government’s tam- 
pering with institutions which seek to 
preserve a freedom of association on 
grounds of race. And, when I say the 
phrase “freedom of association,“ I mean 
just as certainly the freedom of disas- 
sociation. The complaints of some few 
students and their.parents who wanted 
to disassociate themselves with prayers 
in the classroom led to the prohibition 
of prayers by anyone in the classrooms 
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of the Nation. Iam not contending that 
the Supreme Court was right in disal- 
lowing prayer for the faithful, but I 
would certainly respect the right of an 
atheist to disassociate himself from the 
protestations of faith to which he does 
not subscribe. So I think that the de- 
sire of citizens to disassociate themselves 
in certain respects from other races 
should be honored and protected by the 
courts and by the Congress. If, as the 
Supreme Court has recently proclaimed, 
the freedom of one child not to pray can 
override the freedom of everyone else to 
engage in prayer, then certainly the long- 
recognized freedom of tens of millions 
of our white citizens not to co-mingle 
and not to associate themselves fully with 
persons of other races must be deemed 
to override the attempts by racial mi- 
norities to force their social presence 
upon these white citizens. 

Mr. President, I do not criticize for a 
moment those who seek to associate in 
integrated functions. I have attended 
integrated activities myself, and find no 
criticism of those who wish to attend 
such meetings where the races are mixed. 
I do not pass upon the moral question of 
racial intermarriage. I do insist upon 
the freedom of citizens who do not wish 
to integrate, who do not wish to mix, to 
continue to remain among their own 
kind of people, if that is what they wish. 
I have found that the great majority of 
people of my faith tend to feel the same 
way; namely, that it is best, for example, 
that white people go with people of their 
kind, and that the colored should go with 
people of their own race. 

Yet this is precisely what the so-called 
public-accommodations section of this 
bill does. It forces the social presence of 
the Negro race upon scores of millions 
who object to it and those constitutional 
rights of privacy and property are being 
totally disregarded and trampled upon. 

Mr. President, I oppose the delegation 
in this bill of such unparalleled, over- 
whelming, and despotic power to the Fed- 
eral Government, at the expense of my 
constituents’ private constitutional 
rights. In the name of these forced in- 
tegration bills, the Attorney General of 
the United States, the Civil Rights Com- 
mission, and the proposed Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Commission can make a 
farce out of private property rights. 
They can insist on opening private prop- 
erty and private employment to certain 
individuals, irrespective of the desires of 
the owner or the employer or the rest 
of his customers or employees. 

What more precious rights does a man 
have than to his own privacy and to his 
own property? And what will the next 
civil rights bill look like when we are 
asked to pass it next year or the year 
after? How much more will our rights 
as individuals be emasculated? Funda- 
mentally, I suspect that very few of our 
people understand this proposal and the 
impact it is likely to have on our system 
of laws in the years to come. I doubt 
seriously that 1 in 50,000 of those who 
are pressing so vehemently for the pas- 
sage of this bill have bothered to study 
its content, which is filled with language 
so undefined and vague in nature that 
the social philosophers in our courts 
could hold it to mean almost anything. 
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Unfortunately, the question before us 
has become so emotionally supercharged 
that we are unable to discuss objectively 
the complexities of the law involved, or 
the consequences that such legislation 
is likely to bring. Instead, we have been 
forced into either the category “for” or 
the category “against” and remain there, 
come hell or high water. So we will vote 
on this bill; and before it is even dry 
behind the ears, we will probably have 
another, using this one as precedent, be- 
fore us. i 

Certainly, Mr. President, it would seem 
fair at this time to ask what this next 
forced integration bill, irrespective of 
the Constitution, will demand. Will it 
demand overcompensation for minority 
groups, irrespective of the services they 
perform? Will it attempt to set job 
quotas, demanding certain numbers of 
minority groups in jobs, irrespective of 
ability? Will it call for the assessment 
of some sort of quality points for em- 
ployees who happen to be Negroes, as we 
now assess quality points for certain jobs 
to persons who are veterans? Will it re- 
quire the crosstown transportation of 
schoolchildren in order to force school 
integration at all costs? Will it revital- 
ize the proposal originally in this bill, 
but no longer in it, which said that any- 
one who speaks out against this civil 
rights legislation or encourages others to 
resist unconstitutional provisions is sub- 
ject to charge of afelony? Just what are 
we letting ourselves in for, Mr. Presi- 
dent? 

There is no question, of course, that 
the American people do not begin to un- 
derstand the dangers of such legislation. 

Those who would force this proposal 
through the Senate do not appear to 
understand that the Congress is limited 
to those powers delegated to it by the 
Federal Constitution, and possesses no 
inherent powers to write such a law. 
They do not seem to realize that this bill 
is far beyond the scope of the 14th and 
15th amendments and makes a cruel joke 
of the 10th amendment of the Bill of 
Rights that reserves to the States and 
the people those powers not delegated to 
the United States. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Would any addi- 
tional civil rights be granted to any citi- 
zen in the entire Nation by the so-called 
civil rights bill? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I know of a 
great many rights that would be taken 
away. It would take many more rights 
away from people than it would give, if 
we consider the number of rights in- 
volved and the number of people in- 
volved. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Does not the Sen- 
ator agree that the only rights that are 
granted are rights to Federal officials? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. For the most 
part, that is correct. I do not know of 
any additional rights that the people 
would get. Most of the additional rights 
are granted to Federal officials. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Does the Senator 
agree with me that the civil rights that 
are granted to people are those which 
are enumerated in the Constitution, 
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specifically in the first 10 amendments 
and in the 13th and 14th amendments? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Iam sure the Sen- 
ator is aware of the fact that every one 
of those amendments is a prohibition 
against the exercise of Federal power. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
is exactly correct. The Bill of Rights 
provides that the Federal Government 
shall not do certain things to the people. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
first amendment provides that the Con- 
gress “shall make no law.” 

The second amendment provides: 

A well-regulated militia, being necessary 
to the security of a free State, the right of 
the people to keep and bear arms, shall not 
be infringed. 


And so on. 

Those amendments all deny some power 
to the Federal Government and to Fed- 
eral officials. 

The bill that is brought to the Senate, 
H.R. 7152, in every page, paragraph, and 
line takes power from the people and 
gives more and more power to the Fed- 
eral Government to control and regulate 
the people. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Sena- 
tor could not be more correct. Those 
who drafted our Bill of Rights and the 
other amendments to the Constitution 
forbade the Federal Government to do 
things to the American people which 
would violate their rights. The so-called 
civil rights bill would do the opposite. 
It would grant to Federal officials, Fed- 
eral courts, and Federal commissions 
power to take rights away from people. 
It would give such officials the right to 
put people in jail, and the power to deny 
people the right of association; and 
would give those officials the right to im- 
prison and to starve people—all for the 
Federal officials and against the Amer- 
ican people. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Does not the Sena- 
tor agree that the bill really ought to 
be labeled a bill to regulate the American 
people from the cradle to the grave? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I believe the 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Is not that exactly 
what it would do? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It would reg- 
ulate the people and strip them of their 
freedom. 

Mr. TALMADGE. And starve them 
and control them. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. It 
would deny them freedom of association 
which I have always felt belonged to 
them as Americans, and to breathe the 
free air of a great country. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Does the Senator agree 
that the 14th amendment, together with 
the commerce clause, which is the prin- 
cipal constitutional justification for the 
proposed legislation, grants to Congress 
an additional power which it did not 
have before that amendment was 
adopted? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The com- 
merce clause 
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Mr. CLARK. I am speaking of the 
14th amendment. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
well knows that the civil rights cases of 
1883 ruled that the 14th amendment did 
not give the Federal Government the 
right to regulate the private affairs of an 
individual. The 14th amendment was a 
prohibition against State action, not a 
prohibition against private or individual 
action. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator will admit 
that section 2 of the 14th amendment 
authorizes Congress to enact legislation 
to carry into effect the principle set forth 
in section 1 of the 14th amendment, will 
he not? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That again, 
strictly construed, would be a limitation, 
and an extension of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s power to limit what the States 
can do. If a State wanted to take rights 
away from an individual, the amend- 
ment would help the Federal Govern- 
ment to prevent a State from taking 
away a person’s rights. 

What the Senator is seeking to do in 
the bill is to deny individuals the rights 
that they have to exercise in their own 
private capacity, not the actions of the 
State. 

Mr. CLARK. Does the Senator an- 
swer my question with a Tes“? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I answered 
the question in the way that I felt it 
should be answered. If the Senator 
wants to answer it in one word, that is 
not the answer I would give. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator agrees, of 
course, does he not, that the 15th amend- 
ment specifically authorizes Congress to 
enact legislation to carry into effect the 
provisions of that amendment? In 
other words, both the 14th and 15th 
amendments are very different from the 
first 10 amendments, resulting, together 
with the 13th amendment, from the un- 
happy Civil War, and gave additional 
positive power to the Federal Govern- 
ment which it did not previously have. 
I am sure the Senator will agree. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The power 
they gave was the power to prevent 
States from discriminating in favor of 
one group of citizens and against an- 
other group. By this amendment, the 
Federal Government had the right to 
prevent a State from discriminating. 
But neither of those amendments gave 
the Federal Government the right to in- 
terfere in the private affairs of an indi- 
vidual citizen if he wanted to discrimi- 
nate. He could discriminate if he wished 
to. He could discriminate in deciding 
with whom he wanted to do business. 
He could discriminate with respect to 
whom he wanted to marry. He could 
discriminate as to among whom he 
wanted to live. He had all sorts of rights 
to discriminate. So far as I know, noth- 
ing in the Constitution gives any govern- 
ment, Federal or State, the right to deny 
citizens their right to choose with re- 
gard to their personal liberties, such as 
among whom they want to live, with 
whom they want to do business, or whom 
they want to marry. 

In my view, all these private activities 
are the kinds of things, that were in- 
tended to be covered by the 10th amend- 
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ment. The Federal Government had 
nothing to do with any of them. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is not seri- 
ously arguing that H.R. 7152 is uncon- 
stitutional, is he? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes; I think 
it contains a number of unconstitutional 
provisions. I think the courts in the 
days when the judges were not picked 
by the NAACP would have so held—at 
least, they were judges who had not had 
to receive the approval of the NAACP 
and the Congress of Racial Equality. 

Mr. CLARK. Of course, the Senator 
is entitled to his legal opinion in this re- 
gard, but I should think it is quite clear, 
beyond a peradventure of a doubt, that 
the overwhelming majority of constitu- 
tional lawyers find themselves in dis- 
agreement with the Senator from Lou- 
isiana—as does the Attorney General— 
and that the preponderant opinion is 
that the bill is constitutional and that 
no serious constitutional question is in- 
volved. I take it the Senator from 
Louisiana would disagree with that 
statement, would he not? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I should 
suppose that if I were allowed to name 
the judges of the Supreme Court, I could 
find men who would agree with almost 
anything I wanted them to agree with. 
That is what has happened with regard 
to the Supreme Court. The judges who 
have been appointed have been screened 
and have pretty well passed the muster 
of the NAACP, the Congress of Racial 
Equality, and perhaps some other minor- 
ity groups. They were selected in the 
probability that they would decide cases 
in the way they are being decided. I 
do not know of any decision that the 
court has handed down in the last 20 
years that has really aroused the ire of 
the NAACP or the Congress of Racial 
Equality. Can the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania think of any decision that has 
disturbed any of those groups? 

Mr. CLARK. No, I cannot. I am 
happy to say that I cannot. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I am glad to 
hear the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
who is an able lawyer, say that the 
NAACP, which has ridiculous ideas, has 
had a 100-percent batting average in de- 
cisions that have been rendered by the 
Supreme Court. Never before has there 
been legislation like this, in which rea- 
soning and logic mean nothing when the 
Court is confronted with the political 
opinions of such minority pressure 
groups. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator said a mo- 
ment ago that he thought he could pick 
a court, if he were allowed to, which 
would agree with him that the bill (H.R. 
7152) is unconstitutional. I do not say 
the Senator is wrong, but I do ask the 
Senator whether it would not be pretty 
clear that he had better not pick a Su- 
preme Court of the United States, be- 
cause he would not have much chance of 
having the bill declared unconstitutional 
by that Court. I wonder if he would not 
agree to that. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If I could 
bring back from the grave any court that 
ever sat previous to 30 years ago during 
the history of this Nation, this problem 
would not exist at all. 
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Mr. CLARK. Does the Senator from 
Louisiana agree with me that the present 
Supreme Court Justices would almost un- 
questionably hold the proposed legisla- 
tion constitutional? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. In my judg- 
ment, the nominations of some of the 
Justices were approved by the NAACP 
before they ascended the bench. Some 
of them have been honored, and pro- 
grams and demonstrations have been 
held to celebrate their decisions, for de- 
ciding cases just as it was predicted they 
would decide them. I find nothing par- 
ticularly surprising about that. 

In Louisiana we have been a little more 
frank about the activities concerning the 
judiciary than Washington proposes to 
be. An election was held in Louisiana, 
which may have come to the attention of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, in which 
the question was whether the citizens 
wanted the free textbook law to be held 
constitutional or unconstitutional. If a 
citizen felt one way, he voted for one 
candidate for judge; if he felt the other 
way, he voted for the other candidate for 
judge. Ido not think anybody had much 
doubt as to what was involved in that 
election. It was known that one judge 
would vote on one side, and the other 
judge would vote on the other side of the 
question. An argument could be made 
either way. 

Mr. CLARK. I take it the Senator 
agrees with me that the present Supreme 
Court of the United States would almost 
unquestionably hold the bill constitu- 
tional, but that the Senator from Louisi- 
ana simply does not agree with the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Is 
that about it? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I would hope 
that one time the 1,000-percent batting 
average that the NAACP has had for the 
last 30 years would be broken; that their 
perfect record would once have a cleav- 
age. I have hope that some time be- 
tween now and the turn of the century 
that will happen. 

The Senator has asked me if I think 
the bill is unconstitutional. As one who 
has read the Constitution and read many 
court decisions in years past, I think the 
bill is clearly unconstitutional. I think 
it is our duty not to pass an unconstitu- 
tional act, no matter what the Court 
across the street may do. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator knows full 
well that I was not asking him for his 
opinion about the constitutionality of the 
bill. I know very well what itis. I am 
asking him 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I have a law 
certificate. 

Mr. CLARK. I know the Senator has. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I have 
earned fees in years gone by and have 
advised people as to what the law is. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is a good 
lawyer. I ask him whether, in his opin- 
ion, the present Supreme Court would 
declare the proposed act unconstitu- 
tional. I know my friend from Louisi- 
ana is too good a lawyer to give me any- 
thing other than an answer that the 
present Supreme Court would declare the 
proposed act constitutional. I think he 
agrees with me as to that. 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I fear that 
the Supreme Court would do so on po- 
litical grounds. 

Mr. CLARK. But the Senator knows 
the Court would do it; does he not? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I think the 
Court, as it is constituted today, would 
torture its conscience. It would find 
some way to uphold something the 
NAACP wanted—anything. It is my 
opinion that when the NAACP and the 
Congress of Racial Equality insist upon 
something strongly enough, and bring 
enough pressure to bear politically with 
respect to cases on which they are bring- 
ing pressure to bear, they can persuade 
the Court to rule in their favor. 

That is what is happening in New York 
City at the present moment. An at- 
tempt is being made to transport white 
children from one community 50 miles, 
if need be, so as to obtain 50-percent 
racial mixture, and to transport colored 
children 50 miles in another direction, 
so as to bring the races together. 

I believe that if need be the NAACP 
and the Congress of Racial Equality 
would find a way to secure a decision 
that there may not be discrimination 
in the choice of a husband or a wife of 
the colored race. I think that is what 
the court would do if the organizations 
were to demand such a ruling long 
enough. I believe the present Supreme 
Court would reverse itself in order to 
give those organizations the decisions 
they wanted. 

Mr. CLARK. How many years has 
the distinguished and able Senator from 
Louisiana served in the U.S. Senate? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Fifteen 
years. 

Mr. CLARK. I think I am right in 
saying that during that time every 
present Justice of the Supreme Court 
has been nominated by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate. How 
many of the present nine Justices of the 
Supreme Court did the Senator from 
Louisiana vote against when the ques- 
tion of the confirmation of their nomina- 
tions came before the Senate? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I voted 
against a number of them; I cannot re- 
call the exact number. I cannot recall 
any that I spoke for. 

Mr. CLARK. My own guess—and 
please correct me if I am wrong—is that 
while the Senator may have voted 
against the confirmation of Chief Jus- 
tice Warren, he probably voted to con- 
firm the nomination of every other Jus- 
tice now sitting on the Supreme Court. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. No, I do not 
believe the Senator will find that to be 
so. Most of the nominations were con- 
firmed by a voice vote. I knew what the 
results of the votes on the nominations 
would be. 

Unfortunately, I do not have a chance 
to know what the appointing authority 
has an opportunity to know with regard 
to the nominations that are submitted 
to the Senate. I do not have the op- 
portunity to make a screening and a 
study of the views of the nominees and 
to guess what the probability would be 
that they would not embarrass the Presi- 
dent in appointing them, so that I might 
write minority views. I am not in a 
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position to know what the President 
knows when he appoints members of the 
Court. That being so, when one votes 
in this Chamber against the confirma- 
tion of a nomination, he does not know 
to what extent someone else might know 
concerning what the nominees might 
like to decide. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is well 
aware, is he not, that the nomination of 
every appointee to the Supreme Court 
of the United States is referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, which is 
presided over by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], who 
has held conspicuously extended hear- 
ings with respect to the confirmation of 
the nominations of all of them, at which 
the questions and qualifications which 
the Senator from Louisiana has men- 
tioned were carefully considered. While 
it is true that the nominations of many 
of the Justices were confirmed by a voice 
vote, the Senator from Louisiana and 
his able colleagues from Southern States 
had ample opportunity to carry their 
views with respect to those Justices to 
the floor of the Senate and to ask for a 
yea and nay vote. I suggest that in al- 
most all instances the nominations of 
the Justices were confirmed by a voice 
vote, which constitutes practically the 
unanimous vote of the Senate. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. No. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania knows that 
a voice vote does not indicate unanimity. 
It tends to indicate that a majority is 
in favor of a particular nomination, It 
does not indicate unanimity at all. I do 
not wish to be placed in the position of 
subscribing to the views of any of those 
members of the Supreme Court, or of 
having my failure to make a completely 
futile speech against the confirmation of 
the nominations of those Judges con- 
strued as an indication that I favored 
such nominations, 

The Senator from Pennsylvania made 
an admission which was meaningful to 
me, when he said that insofar as he re- 
calls, the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People has 
never had occasion, over a period of 30 
years, to be disappointed with those 
decisions. 

The South has had extremely able, 
outstanding lawyers who have been ab- 
solutely amazed by some of those de- 
cisions. I do not seek to impugn the 
honor or the motives of any of the Su- 
preme Court Justices; but politics has 
much to do with those decisions, even 
with the decisions by the Supreme Court; 
and, in my judgment, there is no doubt 
that there has been a great deal of poli- 
tics behind those decisions. 

In my judgment, we have no business 
enacting an unconstitutional law, even 
though we may believe the Court might 
not stultify itself and actually might 
find the law unconstitutional. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I recognize that 
many States of the South, particularly 
Louisiana, have a code of laws distinctly 
their own. I have always thought that 
one who was a good lawyer could do 
almost anything in Louisiana, because 
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Louisiana has a code which is quite dif- 
ferent from that of any other State. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I do not be- 
lieve the Senator from New York should 
make such a statement. The Louisiana 
civil code is quite different from the 
common law of many States; but in a 
great many areas the civil code of Louisi- 
ana is parallel to the Anglo-Saxon 
practice. 

Mr. KEATING. I realize that over the 
years the Louisiana code has been 
changed so as to conform more nearly to 
the laws of other States than it did 
originally. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Further- 
more, the Louisiana criminal practice 
has always been the Anglo-Saxon 
practice. 

Mr. KEATING. I did not intend to 
make any invidious comments about 
Louisiana. I rose, first, to exculpate both 
President Kennedy and President Eisen- 
hower from any implication—which 
seems quite clear, from the Senator’s 
statement—that they had cleared any 
appointments to the Supreme Court of 
the United States with the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. I cannot believe that 
either one of those Presidents ever con- 
sulted any particular organization about 
an appointment to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and I do not think 
this Recorp should be left with any such 
implication. 

Next, Mr. President 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, since I have the floor, I wish to 
comment for a moment on the point the 
Senator from New York has just made: 
I have seen various articles—in the New 
York Times and elsewhere—which, al- 
though they did not quote the Attorney 
General in particular, were based on 
speculations as to how certain southern 
lawyers with fine legal backgrounds ever 
came to be appointed to the judiciary— 
when the President had strong. civil 
rights views and hoped to have the sup- 
port of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, the 
Congress of Racial Equality, and other 
extremist groups. The statement was 
made that the appointments had been 
Screened by these groups, but that one 
could not be absolutely certain what the 
appointees would do after they were 
sworn in. However, for 30 years, so far 
as I know, they have not had to apolo- 
gize for their course in regard to inte- 
gration. 

Mr. KEATING. If the Senator from 
Louisiana believes the courts have been 
correct in that regard, I am very happy 
to learn that that is his belief. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. This is one 
of the most highly emotionally charged 
political issues ever to come before a 
court; and in my judgment as a lawyer 
and a politician and as one who has run 
for office and has supported judges and 
has voted with regard to the election of 
judges and has pleaded cases before 
judges, and has on occasion had some- 
thing to do with the appointment of 
judges, I say that anyone who undertakes 
to state that politics does not enter into 
these decisions just does not know what 
he is talking about. That is my opinion. 
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I do not propose to impose it on others; 
but that is my opinion. 

Mr. KEATING. Certainly the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana is entitled to his 
opinion. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. So when the 
Supreme Court of the United States ab- 
solutely reversed the decision of its pred- 
ecessor Court, in the case of Brown 
against Topeka, if there was no politics 
in that action, let someone show me any- 
thing that does not have politics in it. 

Mr. KEATING. But that decision was 
@ unanimous decision by a Court of nine 
members with rather wide divergencies, 
politically speaking. I know of nothing 
in that decision which would indicate 
that it was a political decision or, indeed 
that any other decision of the Supreme 
Court was a political one. 

I have disagreed with certain decisions 
of the Supreme Court; but I have never 
been ready to charge that they were the 
result of political pressures or political 
interference. I do not believe that a 
single Justice on the Supreme Court of 
the United States—regardless of party or 
of ideology—is subject to pressure of a 
political nature. 

One reason why Justices of the U.S. 
Supreme Court have lifetime tenure is 
to free them from all pressures of any 
nature. 

However, my main purpose 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. First, I 
should like to comment on the statement 
the Senator from New York has just 
made. It reminds me of what Jesus said 
to Pontius Pilate. When Pontius Pilate 
asked Jesus, “Are you the king of the 
Jews?” Jesus replied, “Thou sayest it“ 
which meant, “I do not say it, but you 
say it; and you are entitled to your 
opinion.” 

When a Supreme Court reverses a 
unanimous opinion of its predecessor 
Court, and states that that opinion of 
its predecessor is not the law, if a Sena- 
tor then. says that politics was not in- 
volved in that reversal of the opinion of 
the predecessor Court, and that the 
reversal was just “handed down from the 
pearly gates,” and had no politics in it, 
that is the Senator’s privilege. 

Mr. KEATING. I do not think it was 
“handed down from the pearly gates“; 
but I think that decision was unani- 
mously arrived at by men of divergent 
theories and parties and ideologies. 
They reached that conclusion, and I see 
no politics in it. 

But of course I am completely tolerant 
of the views of anyone who may disagree 
with me—as apparently the Senator 
from Louisiana does. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
from New York knows that those of us 
who are lawyers, and especially those of 
us who sign up before the Supreme Court 
of the United States, are required by our 
code of ethics to refrain from criticizing 
the Court and are required to presume 
that its members stay above politics and 
do not let any mundane considerations 
enter into their decisions, and must 
presume that invariably they would say, 
“We will put this law alongside the Con- 
stitution, and compare them, and see if 
the law squares with the Constitution”; 
and therefore some may think that the 
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political affiliation of the President who 
appointed a particular member of the 
Supreme Court will have nothing to do 
with the decision. 

But the Senator realizes, I am sure, 
that, following the original decision of 
the Supreme Court in the case of Brown 
against Topeka, when the Supreme 
Court was subsequently called upon to 
consider that decision in connection with 
a later case, it would have been extreme- 
ly embarrassing to members of the Su-. 
preme Court who had been appointed by 
President Eisenhower to reach a decision 
which would not have been in accord with 
his statement that, if he could, he would 
wipe out every trace of segregation in 
American life. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I divorce myself as 
much from any such implication that 
the decision in Brown against the Board 
of Education was a Republican decision 
or a Democratic decision or any other 
kind of political decision as I do from the 
basic premise that the decisions made by 
the Supreme Court, whether we agree 
with them or not, are not political deci- 
sions. They are decisions made by men 
who reach a conclusion based upon the 
law. Whether or not one agrees with it, 
it is founded in the law and is founded 
in their concept of the law and their 
interpretation of what the law is, which 
may be right and may be wrong. My 
purpose in asking the Senator to yield 
was primarily to be helpful to him, not 
to be in any way combative with him. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It never oc- 
curred to me that the Senator from New 
York might vote against the bill. If he is 
going to vote against the bill—if he is 
being persuaded to my point of view—I 
assure him that I will give him every 
assistance that I can. 

Mr. KEATING. I cannot be that 
helpful. But the Senator was asked by 
the distinguished Senator from Georgia 
if he could name one person whose civil 
rights would be enhanced, protected, or 
furthered by the bill. In effect, the Sen- 
ator said that he could not. 

I make the suggestion that Dr. John 
Jones, a Negro Ph. D., who cannot pass 
the literacy test in one of the States 
involved, is indicative of the denial to 
Negroes of the right to vote and use a 
literacy test as the basis for doing so. 
Under this law a sixth grade education 
is conclusive proof, for the purpose of 
Federal elections, that a man is entitled 
to vote. It would help Dr. John Jones, 
who is now denied the right to vote, 
when standing next to him in line or in 
an opposite line is a man who has never 
had any education at all, and who is 
given the right to vote. 

There are countless instances of that 
situation. The bill would give to Dr. 
John Jones, a distinguished professor 
and Ph. D., the same right to vote, if 
the law were enforced, as the man next 
to him, who might never have got 
through the first grade. 

Mr. ERVIN. I wonder if I could ob- 
tain unanimous consent for the Senator 
from Louisiana to yield to me so that I 
might make some observations and in- 
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quiries, without the Senator losing his 
privilege of the floor, and without hav- 
ing his subsequent remarks counted as 
a second speech? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under a ruling of a previous oc- 
cupant of the Chair, I obtained unani- 
mous consent to yield briefly to Senators 
for statements as well as questions with- 
out losing my right to the floor. 

I yield briefly to the Senator from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I know 
that the Senator from Louisiana will not 
be surprised when I state that I find my- 
self unable to agree with the observa- 
tion of the Senator from New York that 
the presumption applies only to Federal 
elections. 

The Civil Rights Acts of 1957 and 1960 
have been codified in the United States 
Code as title 42, section 1971. I wish to 
make some observations about this sec- 
tion as it appears in the current pocket 
part of the annotated edition of the code. 
I have heard some discussions between 
the Senator from Louisiana and the Sen- 
ator from New York about lawyers. I 
wish to sing the praises of a lawyer 
whose identity is not known to me. He 
is the lawyer who drew the provisions of 
the bill relating to the presumption of 
literacy arising out of the completion of 
the sixth grade. He has done the most 
remarkable thing ever done in the annals 
of jurisprudence. He has drawn a bill 
which would create an irrebuttable re- 
buttable presumption. 

I should like to demonstrate that 
statement. Title 42, section 1971, con- 
tains a number of subsections. The 
first, subsection (a), in its present form, 
is based upon the power of Congress to 
legislate in respect to State elections 
under the 15th amendment. 

Subsection (b) constitutes an effort of 
Congress to legislate in respect to the 
election of Senators and Representatives 
under section 4 of article 1 of the orig- 
inal Constitution. 

Subsection (c) authorizes the bring- 
ing of court proceedings in U.S. district 
courts under both subsection (a) and 
subsection (b) according to its phrase- 
ology. Subsection (c) applies to civil 
actions brought in the U.S. district 
courts to enforce the provisions of sub- 
section (a) and subsection (b). Line 
19 on page 3 through line 5 on page 4 
of the bill would add the following words 
at the end of subsection (c): 

If in any such proceeding literacy is a rele- 
vant fact, there shall be a rebuttable 
presumption— 


Notice—a rebuttable presumption— 
that any person who has not been adjudged 
an incompetent, and who has completed the 
sixth grade in a public school in, or a private 
school accredited by, any State or Territory, 
the District of Columbia, or the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, where instruction is 
carried on predominantly in the English 
language, sses sufficient literacy, com- 
prehension, and intelligence to vote in any 
Federal election. 


Subsection (e) of section 1971 of title 
42 in its present form provides that 
whenever the court finds that any person 
has been denied the right to vote because 
of his race in any judicial proceeding 
brought under subsection (c), the court, 
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upon the request of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, shall proceed to determine whether 
such denial was pursuant to a pattern 
directed toward persons of the same 
race—in the same election district. If 
the judge finds such pattern to exist, he 
is empowered if he sees fit, to appoint 
voting referees to pass upon the voting 
qualifications of other applicants of the 
same race in the district in which the 
pattern exists. 

Subsection (e) has a most peculiar 
provision for a country which professes a 
belief in due process of law. It provides 
that when a voting referee undertakes 
to pass upon the qualifications of an ap- 
plicant whom the State election officials 
are alleged to have wrongfully refused 
to register to vote, he shall conduct his 
proceedings ex parte. This is an ex- 
pression which, as the Senator from 
Louisiana knows, means that the voting 
referee must hear only the applicant’s 
side of the case. As a consequence, the 
voting referee takes the evidence of the 
applicant without permitting the election 
officials who are charged with wrongdo- 
ing to be present, to testify, or to pe rep- 
resented by counsel. This provision of 
subsection (e) requires that the testi- 
mony of the applicant be reduced to 
writing by the voting referee, and that 
the testimony he gives before the voting 
referee shall be prima facie evidence of 
the truth in respect to all of the re- 
quirements for voting except that of lit- 
eracy and understanding. 

Then the section provides either ex- 
pressly or in substance that the “voting 
referee shall take down the evidence of 
the applicant with respect to his literacy 
or understanding.” 

After the voting referee conducts the 
ex parte trial in which the State election 
officials who are charged with wrong- 
doing are denied the right to participate, 
he must make his findings and report 
them to the judge. 

Those findings become final unless ex- 
ceptions are filed with the court by the 
State attorney general. The State at- 
torney general cannot obtain any hear- 
ings or present any evidence before the 
court on behalf of the State election of- 
ficials unless the Attorney General files 
exceptions accompanied by information 
from official records or affidavits from 
persons having personal knowledge of 
the facts indicating that the findings of 
the referee to be wrong. 

The statute provides that upon passing 
on the exceptions the judge may not con- 
sider any evidence on the question 
whether the applicant is literate and has 
the requisite understanding, except that 
taken before the voting referee. 

This is the way subsection (e) would 
work in ex parte hearings before the vot- 
ing referee and a subsequent hearing 
before the court if the literacy presump- 
tion provision of the bill becomes law. A 
State registrar subjects an applicant to 
the literacy test or the understanding 
test prescribed by State law, which is 
binding upon all concerned under the 
Constitution and decisions of the Su- 
preme Court. When the State registrar 
subjects the applicant to the literacy or 
understanding test, the applicant conclu- 
sively demonstrates that he can neither 
read nor write and that he lacks the 
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requisite understanding, and the State 
registrar, in the proper performance 
of his duty, denies him the right to reg- 
ister and vote—action which is perfectly 
lawful, both under the law of the State 
and the Constitution of the United States. 

Then the applicant goes before a vot- 
ing referee, asserting that the State 
registrar has wrongfully refused to reg- 
ister him to vote. In the hearing before 
the voting referee, where the State reg- 
istrar is denied the right to be present, 
the right to testify, and the right to be 
represented by counsel, the voting ref- 
eree merely asks the applicant whether 
he has completed the sixth grade in one 
of the schools described in the bill. That 
is all he has to do, because an affirma- 
tive answer to his inquiry by the appli- 
cant would create what is called a 
rebuttable presumption that the appli- 
cant can read and write and has the 
requisite understanding. 

It would be impossible for the State 
registrar to rebut that rebuttable pre- 
sumption in the ex parte proceeding 
before the voting referee. This is true 
because the State registrar is denied the 
right by subsection (e) to appear in that 
proceeding, as well as the right to present 
evidence or to appear before the voting 
referee to cross-examine the applicant in 
it. So the State cannot possibly rebut 
the so-called rebuttable presumption in 
the hearing before the voting referee. 

After the voting referee makes his 
report, based solely upon the rebuttable 
presumption arising from the applicant’s 
testimony of his completion of the 
sixth grade, the attorney general of the 
State files exceptions with the court ac- 
companied by affidavits of 50 persons 
having personal knowledge of the fact 
that the applicant can neither read nor 
write, and does not possess the required 
understanding. Upon his exceptions and 
those affidavits, the State attorney gen- 
eral obtains the right for the State 
registrar, who is charged with wrong- 
doing, to be heard by the judge of the 
district court on the question whether 
the applicant can read and write or 
possesses the requisite understanding. 

In that hearing, the State registrar can 
not present any of the 50 witnesses who 
are able to swear that they have per- 
sonal knowledge that the applicant can- 
not actually read and write and actually 
lacks the requisite understanding. This 
is true because subsection (e) forbids the 
judge of the district court to consider 
any evidence except that taken before 
the voting referee, and that consists of 
the applicant’s evidence that he has 
completed the sixth grade of one of the 
schools defined in the bill. The so-called 
rebuttable presumption could not be 
rebutted before the voting referee. 

Does not the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana agree with me that it 
requires a pretty smart lawyer, or a 
dumb one, to draft a provision establish- 
ing a rebuttable presumption which can- 
not possibly be rebutted? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I understand 
the point the Senator is making. I did 
not realize that the provision was as 
ridiculous as it appears to be in the bill. 
But that is one more reason why the bill 
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should have been studied by the commit- 
tee. Obviously, there should be some 
forum in which evidence could be pro- 
duced on behalf of the particular person 
seeking the right to vote, and whose 
right is being contested, to show he is 
either competent or incompetent to vote, 
and that question should be subject to a 
hearing in a contest where both sides can 
present their evidence. 

The Senator from North Carolina has 
adequately demonstrated that there is no 
adequate provision in the proposal before 
the Senate to insure that. Even some 
Senators who would vote for the bill 
would, out of a sense of intellectual hon- 
esty and fairness in their own minds, 
want to pass a bill that would be fair 
both to the State and to the prospective 
voter. 

As the Senator from North Carolina 
has explained it, the bill would deny to 
the registrar and to his representative, 
no matter how good might be their evi- 
dence, the opportunity to present that 
evidence to show that the applicant was 
not qualified to vote. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the Senator from 
Louisiana if the title relating to employ- 
ment opportunities does not provide that 
an employee shall not be discriminated 
against in any fashion because he files 
a charge of discrimination against his 
employer or testifies against his employer 
in an inquiry based upon such charge. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I believe that 
is true. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the Senator from 
Louisiana if under that provision an em- 
. ployee could not make what he knew 
to be a false charge of discrimination 
against his employer; and if he could 
not go before the Commission, or even 
before a court, and commit perjury in 
support of his charge, knowing it to be a 
false charge, and yet the employer would 
be required to retain him in his employ- 
ment from then on. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. I re- 
gret to say that my best information is 
that that sort of provision is in the bill. 

It is a shame that it is in the bill. 
Once again, it is another reason why the 
matter should be studied. Those of us 
opposing the bill have not had an oppor- 
tunity to study it carefully enough to 
realize all the mischief in its language. 
That is why the bill should be referred 
to a committee. 

Mr. ERVIN. I have studied the bill 
ever since it was first unveiled before the 
House Judiciary Committee at a meeting 
on November 20, 1963; and every day I 
discover some additional legal oddity or 
monstrosity in it. 

Does not the bill provide that a mem- 
ber of the Employment Commission to 
be created by the bill may file a charge 
of discrimination? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. ERVIN. And after he does so, and 
thereby becomes the accuser, does not the 
bill authorize him to sit, with one other 
member of the Commission, to pass on 
the truth of the charge he has made? 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I did not 
realize the bill was quite that ridiculous, 
but I am not in a position to contest that 
statement. 
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Mr. ERVIN. I assure the Senator that 
it is. A member of the Commission can 
file a charge and thus make himself the 
accuser or prosecutor. After he does 
this, he may sit with one other member 
of the Commission and pass on the truth 
of the accusation he has made. To my 
mind that is absolutely inconsistent with 
the sound principle that no man shall be 
a judge in his own case, and is also abso- 
lutely inconsistent with Edmund Burke's 
assertion that every man is entitled to 
have his cause tried with the cold neu- 
trality of an impartial judge. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. I know the Senator from 
North Carolina does not intend to leave 
an impression which is incorrect. I in- 
vite the attention of the Senator to the 
fact that it seems clear to me, under the 
section dealing with fair employment 
practices to which the Senator is di- 
recting his attention, that the only order 
that can be made is an order of a court 
in a proceeding which the Commission 
has to start, de novo, and prove the case 
in court, and that the Commission has 
no authority whatever to issue the order 
itself. It is not, therefore, a judge and 
juror as well as an accuser; and the im- 
pression to that effect, which the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina perhaps in- 
advertently has created, is incorrect also. 

Mr. ERVIN. Iwas not trying to create 
any impression except a sound impres- 
sion. What I said was based on the 
words set out in the bill. I shall read 
them to the Senator from New Jersey in 
just a moment. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may yield for that purpose, in line with 
the consent which has been previously 
given to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. I invite attention to pro- 
vision 707 (a), pages 39 and 40: 

Sec. 707. (a) Whenever it is charged in 
writing under oath by or on behalf of a per- 
son claiming to be aggrieved, or a written 
charge has been filed by a member of the 
Commission where he has reasonable cause 
to believe a violation of this Act has oc- 
curred (and such charge sets forth the facts 
upon which it is based) that an employer, 
employment agency, or labor organization 
has engaged in an unlawful employment 
practice, the Commission shall furnish such 
employer, employment agency, or labor or- 
ganization (hereinafter referred to as the 
“respondent”) with a copy of such charge 
and shall make an investigation of such 
charge. 


That proves, in English as plain as can 
be, that I am absolutely correct when I 
say that a member of the Commission 
can file a charge, and by so doing he be- 
comes the accuser. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Carolina continue to 
read? 

Mr. ERVIN. I am about to read the 
rest of it. 

Mr. CASE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to point 
out my specifications, as I go along, so 
that the Senator from New Jersey can 
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see that the provisions of the bill sus- 
tain the point I have made. 

Mr. CASE. Will the Senator from 
North Carolina yield so that I may com- 
ment on that word? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield. 

Mr. CASE, I believe it would be most 
appropriate if the Senator from North 
Carolina would recall at this point the 
fine story he often tells, and perhaps 
will tell again, about the minister who 
said, “You can do this and that, but you 
must never specify because when you 
specify you get into trouble.” 

Mr. ERVIN. I was trying to get the 
Senator from New Jersey out of intellec- 
tual trouble by specifying. That was my 
only purpose. 

Now I shall read the rest, starting on 
line 7, on page 40: 

If two or more members— 


Mark those words. There are no lim- 
itation as to who those two or more 
members of the Commission may be. 

If two or more members of the Commis- 
sion shall determine, after such investiga- 
tion, that there is reasonable cause to be- 
lieve that the charge is true, the Commission 
shall endeavor to eliminate any such unlaw- 
ful employment practice by informal meth- 
ods of conference, conciliation, and persu- 
sion and, if appropriate, to obtain from the 
respondent a written agreement describing 
particular practices which the respondent 
agrees to refrain from committing. Noth- 
ing said or done during and as a part of such 
endeavors may be used as evidence in a sub- 
sequent proceeding. 


The two or more members are to con- 
duct an investigation and make a deci- 
sion. One of them may be the member 
who made the charge which is being 
investigated and decided. 

(b) If the Commission has failed to effect 
the elimination of an unlawful employment 
practice and to obtain voluntary compliance 
with this title, the Commission, if it deter- 
mines there is reasonable cause to believe 
the respondent has engaged in, or is engag- 
ing in, an unlawful employment practice, 
shall, within ninety days, bring a civil action 
to prevent the respondent from engaging in 
such unlawful employment practice, except 
that the Commission shall be relieved of any 
obligation to bring a civil action in any case 
in which the Commission has, by affirmative 
vote, determined that the bringing of a civil 
action would not serve the public interest. 


Under those provisions, the Commis- 
sion must conduct an investigation, 
which would certainly include the tak- 
ing of testimony; the bill says that two 
or more members of the Commission are 
to do that. Since there is no limitation 
as to who the two members shall be, the 
Commissioner who made the charge 
could sit as a judge, after having en- 
acted the role of the accuser. 

After the two or more members of the 
Commission conduct the investigation, 
they make two decisions. They must 
make a decision before they can take 
action in the court, that there has been 
an unlawful employment practice. 

After they make such decision, they 
must make a second decision; namely, 
whether they will go into Federal court 
and institute a civil action, or whether 
such action is not necessary in the pub- 
lic interest. ` 

They are required to make those two 
decisions. To be sure, as the Senator 
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from New Jersey says, they cannot en- 
force their decision without going to 
court. This is certainly true in theory. 
But as a practical matter they can make 
a decision and then tell the employer, 
“If you do not accede to our wishes, and 
accept our guidance as to how you will 
operate your own business, we will drag 
you into the Federal court where you will 
be met and fought with all the financial 
and governmental power of the United 
States.” 

Mr, CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, permit me to say that I am inclined 
to believe the Senator is correct. I do 
not have the language before me. I am 
constrained in the belief that the Sena- 
tor is correct and that this is one more 
phase of the bill that should have been 
considered. I now yield to the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. CASE. I wish to be clear on this 
point. I believe the section the Senator 
read makes the situation clear to almost 
everyone, beyond peradventure; but the 
point is this: To say that because a 
Commission has the power to investigate, 
and the power to bring action, it is act- 
ing as judge, jury, and prosecuting at- 
torney at the same time, does not make 
it so. No authority is given to the Com- 
mission that it has not already had in 
an ordinary criminal case—and that is 
a criminal case, in my judgment. The 
district attorney and the prosecutor can 
say to anyone, “If you do not agree to 
this consent decree or judgment, I will 
drag you into the courts,” to use the 
words of obloquy which the Senator from 
North Carolina has used, if one desires, 
to describe the process the prosecutor 
must go through. 

This fact slows down the prosecution 
too much, in my judgment. I am not 
happy about the fact that the Commis- 
sion does not have the power even to 
enter an order of a tentative nature 
which would later have to be invoked, 
perhaps, by application to a court. It 
does not have the power to make any 
order whatever. It must start, de novo, 
to prove its case in court; and it has the 
benefit of no presumptions or anything 
else when it does. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator from New 
Jersey is certainly entitled to his own 
opinions. 

Mr. CASE. I can read. 

Mr, ERVIN. The Senator is certainly 
entitled to his own opinions as to the 
proper construction of the bill and as 
to how the rights and responsibilities 
of an employer should be adjudicated. 
In the judgment of the Senator from 
North Carolina, however, we can scarcely 
expect justice to be accomplished by a 
procedure which permits a public official 
to make an accusation of wrongdoing 
against an employer and then sit as a 
judge to determine the validity of his 
own accusation. 

I do not believe that a member of the 
Commission should be permitted to pre- 
fer a charge and then sit as a judge to 
pass on the validity of his charge, 
whether he sits alone or with another. 
I think he would be more than human 
if he could make a charge as prosecutor, 
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and then decide as a judge that he had 
made an insupportable charge. 

Therefore, like Edmund Burke, if Iam 
to be tried, I do not want to be tried by 
my accuser, but, rather, by an impartial 
judge. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I agree with 
the Senator from North Carolina. It 
would be completely unfair to have a 
man come into my place of business and 
say, “You are discriminating. You 
should have taken that employee.” 

I might say, No; that is not the man 
I want. He is not qualified. I found a 
much better man, a man who can do a 
better job and can get along better with 
the other employees.” 

That Commissioner, I am sure, would 
be a man selected either by the NAACP, 
or was acceptable to them, and there- 
fore, if he were not partial to them, he 
would not be on the Commission in the 
first place. 

Then, when I come before the Com- 
mission, who would be sitting there and 
presiding but the same individual who 
made the charge against me in the first 
place? 

It is true, as I understand the argu- 
ment, that the Commission would not 
have enforcement power. However, I 
have practiced law, as I am sure other 
Senators who are participating in this 
debate have practiced law. Senators 
know how coercive the power of a single 
attorney can be in the matter of bring- 
ing a lawsuit. When I started to prac- 
tice law, and first hung out my shingle, 
I was amazed at the power I had in suing 
someone and bringing him into court, 
or the power I had in the mere threat 
of taking a man into court, especially 
when it was possible to issue a subpena 
to have the man bring his papers into 
court. 

It is surprising how easy it is under 
those circumstances to arrive at a com- 
promise. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. There has been a great 
misunderstanding with regard to the 
misuse of this section. In the first place, 
the provision does not apply except to 
an employer who employs 100 or more 
persons. Then the number goes down 
by 25 employees each year. It is not 
until 4 years later, when the full ex- 
tent of the law is operative, that it ap- 
plies to 25 or more employees. That is 
the first fact. 

The second fact is that the ability to 
coerce or to blackmail a person, as sug- 
gested by the Senator from Louisiana in 
his last remarks, before he so graciously 
yielded to me, is cut to the very bone by 
the fact that the individual aggrieved 
under the law cannot proceed to bring 
a suit unless the Commission has de- 
cided to not bring an action, and then 
only if at least one member of the Com- 
mission has approved the bringing of 
the suit. 

Therefore we are cutting down on the 
normal attributes and functions of prose- 
cution in initiating an individual action. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 
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Mr. ERVIN. The Senator from Loui- 
siana has studied the history of the ex- 
tension of Federal power. If he puts 
any credence in the assertion of Thomas 
Jefferson that the Federal Government 
is the thief of jurisdiction, he will not 
receive any comfort from the statement 
of our good friend from New Jersey, that 
the bill would eventually apply only to 
employers who employ 25 or more em- 
ployees. 

This is a bill to get the nose of the 
Federal camel under the tent and into 
the affairs of every man engaged in 
business or industry in the United States. 
If the bill is enacted into law, those who 
believe that the Federal Government 
ought to control and manage the affairs 
of all Americans for the benefit of the 
supposed beneficiaries of the bill will not 
be happy until the number of employees 
of employers covered by the bill are re- 
duced from 25 to 20, from 20 to 15, from 
15 to 10, and from 10 to 5. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If I may 
comment at this point, I should like to 
say that the Senator from North Caro- 
lina is 100 percent correct. I can prove 
the Senator’s statement in that regard 
by saying that I recall what happened 
when the minimum wage bill was being 
considered. A man who had a substan- 
tial laundry business pleaded with me 
not to put him under the minimum wage 
bill. There was a provision in the bill 
to the effect that it would include 
all laundries that had 25 or more em- 
pDloyees, or something like that. I know 
there was a limitation by number. This 
friend told me, “If you must put me in 
then, put the other fellow, my competitor, 
in, too, even though he has a smaller 
business. If you don’t include him I will 
have to break my laundry into smaller 
units to be able to compete with the 
other fellow. Therefore, I want you to 
put the other fellow in, to permit me 
to compete with the smaller fellow.” 

If we do it in the way that has been 
suggested, those who have more than 25 
employees will be begging us to include 
the employer who has fewer than 25 em- 
ployees, so as to equalize the competi- 
tive disadvantage. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to call the 
Senator's attention to one further point. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana allow me to say 
a word about voting rights, which he has 
already discussed, before the Senator 
from North Carolina goes into the other 
alleged monstrosities? 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to finish 
with this monstrosity and then hear the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. This will end my colloquy 
with the Senator from Louisiana, I hope. 

I wish to make the observation that 
whenever Congress becomes willing to 
prostitute the judicial process for the 
purpose of carrying out Federal policies, 
rather than for the purpose of admin- 
istering justice according to sound law, 
it does many curious things. I invite 
attention to subsection (c) a the top of 
page 41, which reads: 

(c) If the Commission has failed or de- 
clined to bring a civil action within the 
time required under subsection (b), the per- 
son claiming to be aggrieved may, if one 
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member of the Commission gives permis- 
sion in writing, bring a civil action to ob- 
tain relief as provided in subsection (e). 


Under that provision, properly con- 
strued, all five members of the Commis- 
sion might conduct an investigation and 
find that there was no merit in the claim 
of discrimination, and refuse to bring 
a civil action against a respondent. 

Notwithstanding that fact, under this 
provision, one member of the Commis- 
sion would have the authority to permit 
the plaintiff to prosecute in the courts a 
claim which the five Commissioners have 
found has no basis in fact or law. 

Can the Senator from Louisiana 
imagine any reason for putting that pro- 
vision in the bill except to empower a 
respondent, who has been acquitted of 
any wrongdoing, to be harassed in the 
courts in order to compel him to submit 
the management of his business to the 
Commission’s control. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That looks 
like blackmail to me. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. We certainly 
cannot justify that. 

Mr. CASE. I do not wish to provoke 
the Senator from North Carolina into 
further effusions, although we enjoy 
them. I do not wish to further interrupt 
the dissertation of the Senator from 
Louisiana, but on this point 

Mr. ERVIN. I am finishing my inter- 
ruptions and effusions. 

Mr. CASE. If the Senator from North 
Carolina will permit me, I wish to point 
out that in my judgment the Senator 
from North Carolina has been raising a 
point which again illustrates the great 
deference which is paid to the sensibili- 
ties of people whose habits might be 
changed by the proposed law, and prop- 
erly so. I suggest that there might be 
cases in which it would not necessarily 
be in the public interest for the Commis- 
sion to bring a full dress suit for itself at 
public expense for the purpose of elimi- 
nating an individual injustice or in- 
dividual illegality; and yet the individual 
aggrieved could not be prohibited by that 
fact from having recourse to the law at 
his own expense, and recourse to the 
courts, and not to the Commission. 

I thank the Senator from Louisiana 
for yielding. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. This is one 
more section of the bill which I believe 
should be studied because in my judg- 
ment, the Commission ought to find that 
there is proper, justifiable complaint, or 
that there is not. I do not believe an 
employer should be dragged into the 
courts on a cause of action that the 
Commission does not feel it should sup- 
port. I agree with the Senator from 
North Carolina. 

I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I wish 
to comment briefly on the remarks of 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina on the applicability of the vot- 
es section to other than a Federal elec- 

n. 

Let me preface my remarks by saying 
that it is difficult for me to understand 
how anyone could have passed the sixth 
grade of a duly accredited public school 
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or private school and still not be able 
to read or write. But conceding that 
there might be such cases, which cer- 
tainly would be few and far between, on 
page 3 section (C), the language is: 

(C) employ any literacy test as a qualifica- 
tion for voting in any Federal election. 


We have heard a very involved argu- 
ment by the learned Senator, constru- 
ing those words “Federal election”, by 
reason of other sections, as covering both 
Federal and State elections. The con- 
tention is made that the provision re- 
garding literacy does, in effect, extend 
to State elections, as well. I hope the 
Senator is correct. 

The proposed law goes only a part of 
the way, not even half the way, if it ap- 
plies only to Federal elections. 

I very much fear that the Senator is 
not correct. It will be my intention at 
the appropriate time to offer an amend- 
ment to extend the ambit of this pro- 
vision to State elections. We all know 
perfectly well what will happen if this 
provision, in effect, applies only to Fed- 
eral elections. Some of the States will 
immediately enact laws for separate elec- 
tions. They will have their State elec- 
tions and their Federal elections sepa- 
rately. The same persons who are now 
disqualified in all the elections will be 
disqualified in the State elections. It 
should be made crystal clear that the 
provision applies to both Federal and 
State elections. I hope that when the 
Senator from North Carolina, who is an 
able lawyer, construes the words “any 
Federal election” as meaning to include 
also State elections, he is correct in that 
respect. But I very much fear that a 
court would not accept the rather in- 
volved but learned argument which he 
has made, that this provision, in effect, 
applies also to State elections. 

Mr. ERVIN. Paragraph (2)A, (2)B, 
and (2)C on pages 2 and 3 of the bill 
deal only with so-called Federal elections. 
But those are entirely separate para- 
graphs from the paragraph designated as 
(b) which begins on line 19 of page 3, 
and runs through line 5 of page 4. If 
the Senator from New York will insert 
these sections at the appropriate place 
in title 42, section 1971, of the United 
States Code, where the 1957 and 1960 
acts are codified, he will find himself in 
perfect agreement with the Senator from 
North Carolina for the first time in the 
debate on this bill. According to its 
phraseology, the paragraph designated 
as (b) on pages 3 and 4 of the bill is to 
be added as an amendment to subsection 
(c) of title 42, section 1971, which re- 
lates to actions to enforce subsections (a) 
and (b) of section 1971 of title 42. More- 
over, the language of subsections (a) and 
(e) of section 1971 of title 42 clearly cov- 
ers State elections. 

Mr. KEATING. It may be that the 
amendment which I contemplate offer- 
ing is not necessary, and that this pro- 
vision applies to State elections also. It 
has been generally construed as limited 
to Federal elections only. 

If my further investigation concludes 
with the decision that it really applies 
to State elections, as the Senator from 
North Carolina contends—and as I hope 
he will continue to contend hereafter in 
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any court or proceeding before which 
he might be heard—there is no neces- 
sity for my amendment. I will give this 
question close study, because if the Sena- 
tor is correct, it is entirely contrary to 
all of the debate in the House, all of the 
conclusions reached in the press, and 
contrary to what most of us have be- 
lieved up to the time when the learned 
Senator from North Carolina enlight- 
ened us with his interpretation of the 
words Federal election.” 

Mr. ERVIN. I assure the distin- 
guished Senator from New York that I 
will abide by my interpretation of the 
paragraph designated as (b) on pages 3 
and 4 of the bill and title 42, section 
1971, subsection (e) of the United States 
Code until the English language loses its 
meaning. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank the Senator 
from North Carolina, and I thank the 
Senator from Louisiana (Mr. Lone]. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The pro- 
posed legislation would extend the 
meaning of the commerce clause of the 
Constitution beyond anything that was 
ever intended. Under the interpreta- 
tion contended for here, the Federal 
Government becomes omnipotent, capa- 
ble of exerting coercive authority over 
the States and people. 

Several titles of this act are flagrantly 
at odds with constitutional limitations 
and several more are highly question- 
able. The broad and loosely written lan- 
guage of this act surrenders the power 
to legislate to the courts of this land as 
well as to prejudiced, biased bureaucrats 
and commissions. It is American juris- 
prudence that will determine the far- 
reaching impact of this law, if it is en- 
acted, and not the law itself. 

Mr. President, this Senator has the 
utmost of good will toward the good col- 
ored citizens of his State and Nation. 
From my earliest recollection, colored 
men and colored women of good will 
have been employed in my home; and 
toward these fine people, both those now 
living and those dead, I feel a debt of 
loyalty and gratitude, just as they dem- 
onstrated loyalty, affection, sympathy, 
and genuine helpfulness to me and my 
family as far back as I can recall. I 
number among my friends many Ne- 
groes whose good will I appreciate. So 
far as I can recall, I have been favored 
by the majority of the colored citizens’ 
votes in every race which I have entered, 
and I have never asked a voter to vote 
for me because of any prejudice that he 
might have against a colored man. I 
have discussed this subject with many 
good colored citizens, and do not know 
of a single one who considers me intol- 
erant or indifferent to their natural de- 
sires to improve their lot in life and to 
enjoy full rights of citizenship. 

Mr. President, I have advocated and 
supported the right to vote on behalf of 
colored citizens in a State where it hurts, 
rather than helps, to do that, and I have 
been upbraided and censured by some of 
those who have contested the right of 
colored citizens to vote. But I have con- 
sistently supported their right of 
franchise; and my support of their right 
through the years has, in all probability, 
made possible the enfranchisement of 
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more colored voters than the number 
thus aided by the Members of this body 
who seek to have Federal fiat used—both 
in their States and in this body and at 
the national level—to interfere with 
State activities. 

The question is, What is the best way 
to accomplish this objective? One of 
the leading proponents of this bill said 
this during the course of his speech; 
“No statutory law can completely end 
discrimination.” I concur in that view, 
particularly when there would be serious 
doubt about the constitutionality of 
some of the proposals contained in the 
statute. ' 

Concerning the matter of the uncon- 
stitutionality of some of these provisions, 
let me read to Senators the language of 
the public accommodations statute of 
1875, which the Court struck down as 
unconstitutional. 

All persons within the jurisdiction of the 
United States shall be entitled to the full 
and equal enjoyment of the accommodations, 
advantages, facilities and privileges of inns, 
public conveyances on land or water, the- 
aters, and other places of public amusement. 


Mr. President, that unconstitutional 
statute is worded in almost the identical 
way the one we are now discussing is. 
The Supreme Court struck down that 
statute because it sought to create rights 
not within the purvue of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Yet today we 
hear the distinguished proponents of this 
section of the bill contend that this is a 
good, healthy, constitutional provision. 
The commerce clause is dragged in by 
the tail, in order that proponents may 
have some semblance of a peg on which 
to hang their arguments. But this Sen- 
ator is not fooled by such hocus-pocus 
as would cause us to base a piece of leg- 
islation of this sort on the commerce 
clause. Why did not the Court rely on 
the commerce clause in 1883 to uphold 
the Civil Rights Act of 1875? It did not, 
because the commerce clause had noth- 
ing to do with the matter then; and it 
does not today. Let no one be mistaken. 
This proposed legislation has no more to 
do with the interstate commerce power 
of Congress than it did 90 years ago; and 
it is no more justified under the 14th 
amendment than it was 90 years ago, 
when similar language was judged to be 
plainly unconstitutional. Instead, it has 
to do with the destruction of numerous 
private and property rights of citizens. 
In the process, it is likely to result in 
sowing the seeds of destruction for the 
American system of constitutional gov- 
ernment. If they really understood the 
nature of this proposed legislation, the 
American people would, by overwhelm- 
ing, landslide majorities, cry out for its 
defeat. 

During the past several months, I have 
asked very considerable numbers of good 
colored people in my State whether they 
want to have their children attend inte- 
grated schools and be forced into inte- 
gration with the white race by legisla- 
tion such as this measure. I must say 
that the vast majority of these people— 
not the professional integrationists, but 
the common people—with whom I have 
talked from time to time do not wish to 
be subjected to forced integration. They 
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would like to be accepted socially and 
otherwise, but they do not want a sit- 
uation in which the white citizens feel 
that the Negro is being forced upon 
them. 

Senators well know, from their per- 
sonal experience, that people of a kind 
tend to “flock together“ as the expres- 
sion goes. This is true of creatures 
throughout nature. This is simply part 
of the way God made things, and it 
simply is the way creatures exist. Things 
of a kind and persons of a kind tend to 
have more trust and confidence in those 
of their own race or kind. This is the 
basic rule, rather than the exception; 
and, in the opinion of this Senator, it 
will remain so from now till doomsday, 
no matter how many so-called civil rights 
bills are attempted to be passed in the 
Congress of the United States. 

A great many incidents and situations 
which have been reported in the press 
indicate the bitter fruit brought forth 
by racial pressure groups which have 
been trying to force the acceptance of 
integration on people not presently pre- 
pared to accept forced integration. 
There is no mistaking the fact that this 
kind of harassment and race conflict do 
more to impede, and to render perma- 
nent damage to, the cause of the colored 
man than to further it. No one in good 
logic and good conscience could really 
believe he is benefiting either the col- 
ored race or the white race when he stirs 
up the kind of resentment, bitterness, 
and hard feelings which many so-called 
civil rights advocates are sponsoring. 

Even the great numbers of white citi- 
zens who want to see the colored man 
advance, very much resent the use of 
force and coercion—either by Negroes 
in the streets or by the Federal Govern- 
menk through legislation such as this 

ill. 

These forced integration bills are gen- 
erally and overwhelmingly opposed by 
the people of my State and the people of 
the other States of the South. I also be- 
lieve that a substantial majority of the 
people of the States outside the South 
would vote against this proposed legis- 
lation if they were able to understand 
what these bills say and what conse- 
quences will ensue. 

One of the results when integrationist 
pressure groups press too hard was 
strongly hinted at yesterday in New 
York, where about 15,000 whites braved 
the snow and freezing weather to stage 
a march and a demonstration of their 
own, in an attempt to protect the in- 
tegrity of their neighborhood school sys- 
tem. Except for the snow and bad 
weather, the crowd would probably have 
been 50,000. 

And just as a counterreaction is be- 
ginning in New York and in many other 
areas of the Nation to the activities of 
extremist pressure groups, so will 
counterreactions begin to extremist pro- 
posals such as the ones we find in these 
bills. The proponents are relatively safe 
at the moment, because not 1 person in 
50,000 yet realizes what this bill would 
do to American freedoms, to the Amer- 
ican form of government, and to the 
American system of private enterprise. 
But the American people are not stupid; 
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and the day will soon arrive when they 
will finally understand what the major- 
ity of the Members of the other body 
voted upon this Nation and what the 
majority of the Senate today is planning 
to vote upon the heads of our citizens. 

This Senator believes that if every 
American were suddenly blessed with a 
complete and thorough appreciation of 
the contents and consequences of this 
piece of proposed legislation, we would 
see a real march on Washington—some- 
thing to dwarf the march by the 200,000 
persons who came here last summer. 

But, fortunately, not everyone is ob- 
livious to the dangers posed by these 
proposals. 

At a later date I shall bring before 
the Senate some of the communications 
I have received from persons in other 
parts of the country expressing the views 
that people feel when they become aware 
155 what is contained in the civil rights 

This Senator happens to believe that 
there is absolutely nothing wrong or evil 
about people believing in segregation of 
the races, in believing that it is the prop- 
er order of things that whites should 
marry whites and Negroes marry Ne- 
groes. I repeat that I think the major- 
ity of Americans—not only southerners, 
but all Americans—feel that this is the 
way the good Lord intended things to 
be. If the Lord had intended all of us 
to be alike, He would have made us that 
way. He would not have put a race of 
one color in Europe, one of another color 
in Asia, and still another in Africa. It 
seems to me that someday we should 
get this simple fact straight in our 
minds and allow it to clear up some of 
the radical sort of thinking which has 
led to the language in these bills. 

Many of us believe that racial pref- 
erence, racial separation, and racial seg- 
regation are part of the law of nature 
that has come down through the cen- 
turies. We will attempt to follow that 
law no matter what other persons might 
say or do to the contrary. We believe, 
without wanting to offend anyone and 
without wanting to hurt anyone's feel- 
ings, that it is everyone’s right to feel 
proud of his race and to seek to preserve 
the purity of his race insofar as he and 
his family are concerned. 

Now, this Senator would not want to 
drag religion too deeply into this matter 
but it seems to me, at least, that many 
of the church groups which are so active 
in their support for complete racial in- 
tegration’ perhaps do not practice such 
a philosophy when it comes to what I 
call religious segregation. They do not 
strongly advocate marriages across reli- 
gious lines or even of dating across re- 
ligious lines, but yet they stand willing 
to force open the doors to closer personal 
associations, dating, and marriage across 
racial lines. I will not labor the point, 
but there seems to be an element of in- 
consistency here worth examining in 
later comments. 

Senators know full well that the jun- 
ior Senator from Louisiana would not 
want to hurt the feelings of any person 
of any race, be he white, Negro, Asiatic, 
or of any other race. But I do stress the 
point once more that there are differ- 
ences between the races which our people 
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should be allowed to preserve if they 
see fit. 

There is no malice toward the Negro 
in this regard. There is no hatred or 
ill feeling in this attitude. Nevertheless, 
the good will between the races is not 
being improved by the militant attitude 
of the NAACP, CORE, and the Urban 
League. Through the years, the ma- 
jority of the white citizens of the South 
have befriended the Negro and they have 
been befriended by him. 

They wish to see him live in happiness 
and ever-increasing prosperity; they 
wish to see him improve economically, 
educationally, culturally, and otherwise. 
The great majority of the white citizens 
of the border States, the Southeastern 
States, and the Southwestern States are 
every bit as sympathetic and under- 
standing of the colored man’s problems 
as those from other parts of the Nation— 
more so, perhaps. They are more in a 
position to understand the true nature 
of the Negroes’ problems. 

Yet when well-intentioned and under- 
standing white citizens of the Southern 
States undertake to help the colored man 
to improve his conditions, they are con- 
stantly confronted by the actions of im- 
patient extremists—both homegrown 
and otherwise—who seem to be intent 
on making the colored man feel bitter 
and resentful toward his white neighbor. 
As racial strife increases, well-inten- 
tioned people often give up their efforts, 
and all sorts of opportunities are pre- 
sented to those extremists who would fish 
in troubled waters. In such an atmos- 
phere, the moderate is lost in the shuffle 
and the turmoil, and the battle is usually 
won either by one extreme or by the 
other. In either event, only more hard- 
ship and ill feelings can possibly re- 
sult in the field of race relations. 

Mr. President, as one who has many 
colored friends and who has enjoyed the 
benefits of the colored vote, for the most 
part, in the political contests in which 
he has engaged in his State, the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana finds it completely 
unfair and unjust to both races to see 
the kind of misrepresentation about the 
South that is spread by some of the tele- 
vision media and some of those who pro- 
duce motion pictures. 

For example, recently I saw a picture 
show entitled “The Cardinal.” In many 
respects it is a very fine picture, but also 
it indulges in a complete libel of the 
South. In the picture there is an epi- 
sode in which a white Catholic priest 
and a Negro Catholic priest, who pre- 
sumably were advocating integration of 
a Catholic school in the 1930’sy were both 
brutally beaten by what appeared to be 
a Ku Klux Klan mob in the State of 
Georgia. 

My understanding is that the incident 
did not even appear in the book “The 
Cardinal,” from which the picture pre- 
sumably was made. 

Not only that, but I believe that no 
such event ever occurred in any South- 
ern State at any time in the history of 
our Nation. It is an outrage to have 
that sort of thing shown around the 
country in living color as though it hap- 
pened in the South, in order to set the 
stage for the kind of legislative lynching 
proposed in the Senate, and to make 
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people think that that is typical of the 
South and the kind of thing that hap- 
pens in the South. Some people living 
outside the South gain the impression 
that that kind of thing is happening. 

I saw the motion picture with my wife 
and daughter. My 16-year-old daugh- 
ter left that theater with the impression 
that such a thing was perhaps happen- 
ing in the South today, or at least that 
it had happened. Even my wife had the 
impression that that kind of thing hap- 
pened in the 1930’s. 

It never happened at any time. So 
far as I know, there has never been a 
time or an event in which a Negro Cath- 
olic priest and a white Catholic priest 
have ever been beaten by a Ku Klux 
Klan mob. It did not happen. But 
that is the kind of thing that we are led 
to believe happened. 

I saw a motion picture patterned after 
a book by one of the southern renegades. 
Certain elements in the North give great 
financial rewards to former southerners 
who write books which vilify and criti- 
cize the South, and hold the South up to 
ridicule. The book and picture were en- 
titled “To Kill a Mockingbird.” The 
picture was entertaining, but it too was 
a libel on the South, based upon the 
book. It was an attempt to show a sit- 
uation that presumably existed when a 
colored man was charged with rape 
which he had obviously not committed. 
There was an episode in which there was 
a threatened lynching. The man in the 
show was convicted, although there was 
no doubt whatever that he was innocent. 

Mr. President, that is not the way 
things happen in the South. Many 
years ago the Supreme Court of the 
United States decided that there must 
be a representative number of colored 
people on a jury, or at least the colored 
could not be excluded from a jury trying 
a colored man. Recently a case dis- 
cussed the proposition that it is per- 
haps discriminatory against a colored 
man to permit an all-colored jury, be- 
cause in some instances a colored jury 
might be more inclined to find a colored 
man guilty than a white jury would be. 
The contention can be made in both 
ways. 

The fact is that the rights of colored 
men are carefully and scrupulously pro- 
tected in matters of that sort. There 
has not been a lynching in the South 
since I became a Member of this body 
15 years ago. I do not know when that 
type of thing occurred. Of course, mur- 
ders have occurred in our country. 
Gang killings have occurred. But so far 
as concerns the picture drawn of the 
South as an area in which lynchings 
occur, it is not correct. It is a complete 
misrepresentation of the fact. Recently 
a tragic situation occurred in the com- 
munity from which I hail. 

There was a brutal rape-murder case 
there. A rapist attacked a white woman 
and tied her hands and feet and cut her 
throat twice and left her bleeding to 
death. He left her there to die. The 
poor woman was found bleeding to death 
by someone who, fortunately, took her 
to the hospital and, by means of blood 
transfusions, her life was spared. The 
colored man who made the attack was 
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identified. The defense was that the 
white woman had enticed him—the idea 
probably being gotten from the moving 
picture, To Kill a Mockingbird.” 

Fortunately, the woman whose throat 
was cut and who was left bleeding to 
death was able to identify him as the 
attacker. The accused said he was en- 
ticed. Then the question was asked, “If 
you were enticed, why did you tie the 
woman's hands?“ I do not know what 
the defense to that question was, but the 
next question was, “If you were enticed 
by the woman and proceeded to approach 
her, why did you cut her throat?” The 
answer was, “It was an accident.” The 
next question was, “Why did you cut her 
throat the second time?” Obviously the 
reason her throat was cut the second 
time was to make sure that if the first 
slash did not kill her, the second one 
would. Obviously he was guilty of rape 
and attempted murder. 

Incidentally, when the South is criti- 
cized violently because perhaps the death 
penalty is too great a sentence for rapes, 
those who criticize the South should con- 
sider the fact that so many convictions 
for rape are often rape-murder crimes, 
in which the rapists not only do grave 
injury to women, but actually endanger 
the lives of the victims. 

Such incidents result in all sorts of 
news distortions, and many persons are 
led to believe that what they saw in the 
moving picture “To Kill A Mockingbird” 
is the usual thing. In that picture the 
accused colored man had done no evil 
whatsoever and was unjustly accused. 
But the fact is that colored men get jus- 
tice in the South. I am looking at the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS], 
who once was on the bench in that State, 
and who was known as a judge who made 
sure that all the people received justice. 

Without discussing individuals in this 
body, some of them are sons of judges 
who wanted to see that every man re- 
ceived justice, no matter how humble he 
might be, and no matter what the politi- 
cal cost to the judge. 

That is a truer picture of the South 
than what some persons are led to be- 
lieve. It is a shame the kind of vicious 
slanders that are undertaken by some 
of the so-called liberal elements which 
try to put the South in a bad light and 
who try to grant superrights to indi- 
viduals who they believe have been dis- 
criminated against. 

Any sensible person looking at the 
Negro problem in this Nation today 
should readily understand that unless 
the white man and the colored man can 
live together in good will and under- 
standing, there can never be a solution 
to the problem of race relations. Any- 
one who seeks to do good for the two 
races and for race relationships accom- 
plishes nothing but harm when he stirs 
up constant turmoil, ill will, and hard 
feelings between the races. 

I digress at that point to say that my 
understanding of Christian teachings is 
that one should seek to find spiritual 
satisfaction with his lot in life, whatever 
it may be, whether it is a matter of pov- 
erty on the one hand, or sickness on the 
other, or perhaps a lack of talent. He 
should not be jealous of someone else 
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or have hatred toward him. He should 
seek to find contentment in his own lot. 

Some of those who seek to support the 
civil rights cause do the opposite. They 
stir up dissatisfaction and resentment 
among people and the belief that some- 
one is trying to impose on them, which 
is usually not the case at all. In at- 
tempting to do so, they injure the very 
people they are seeking to help. 

That happened in the city of Plaque- 
mine, La.—not to be confused with 
Plaquemines Parish. The Senator from 
Louisiana believes that the city of 
Plaquemine was selected as the target of 
the Congress of Racial Equality for dem- 
onstration and unrest because it had the 
same name as Plaquemines Parish. 
Plaquemines Parish, La., is approxi- 
mately 100 miles away from the little 
city of Plaquemine, La., which is only a 
few miles downstream from Baton 
Rouge, where I have the honor to live. 
The city of Plaquemine is one of the 
most liberal communities in Louisiana, 
a community which was settled for the 
most part by people of French extrac- 
tion, the descendants of people who were 
originally driven out of Acadia, when the 
British troops landed there hundreds of 
years ago. They are quite tolerant and 
understanding. 

One evidence of that fact is that the 
parish has perhaps a higher percentage 
of Negroes registered than any other in 
the State. The percentage of registra- 
tion of colored people there is 30 percent. 

This community was selected by James 
Farmer, head of CORE, as one of his 
battle areas to wage war in the fight 
over civil rights. This was a place where 
the sheriff felt friendly toward the col- 
ored people. They helped elect him. 
The sheriff helped the colored people 
with many of their problems. So James 
Farmer started to stir up trouble there. 

My best information is that the colored 
folks in that community had helped elect 
that sheriff, and they supported what he 
did. He was friendly to them and they 
were friendly to him. James Farmer 
went in there to stir up strife. He even 
said in one of their churches that they 
would be better off dead than to be sub- 
ject to discrimination. As a result there 
were demonstrations and riots. The al- 
legation was that they were peaceful, but 
I have seen pictures of the large amounts 
of stones, bottles, and brickbats that were 
used in the riots. 

Presumably these colored people should 
have been angry and outraged at the law 
enforcement people, but when the elec- 
tion occurred shortly thereafter, the 
sheriff was defeated because the white 
people thought he had been too friendly 
to the colored people. I suspect that the 
colored people voted for him, anyway, 
even though he had resisted their riots. 
He lost the election because the white 
people thought he had been too sympa- 
thetic and too helpful to the colored 
people. The colored people were not too 
satisfied with him, nor were the whites, 
because they thought he had been too 
sympathetic toward the colored people 
and probably had evidenced a softness 
toward their problems that caused the 
community to be selected by James 
Farmer as a place where there were to be 
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demonstrations with brickbats, fighting 
in the streets, and all sorts of turmoil. 

For a considerable period of time the 
demonstrators made it inconvenient for 
the people to shop in the stores at 
Plaquemine. The people there put up 
signs, “Shop at home.” The white people 
went to the stores, even though they had 
to go through the picket lines. 

That was a case in which there was 
much sympathy between the white and 
colored people—certainly more than ex- 
ists in Harlem, New York, and as much 
as exists in Washington, D.C. All of this 
understanding and good will and sym- 
pathy had to be thrown out the window 
by the professional troublemakers, out 
seeking to make people feel dissatisfied 
with their place in life—angry, demon- 
strating, stirring up trouble, creating 
riots, with the result that everyone there 
today is much worse off than they were 
before. The white people of that com- 
munity, who previously had no objection 
whatever to having a high percentage of 
the colored population registering in 
their community, in the last round of 
elections joined the other white commu- 
nities in voting overwhelmingly against 
anyone who they believed might be espe- 
cially friendly to the colored cause, in- 
asmuch as they had been made the 
victims of rioting and turmoil that had 
occurred. 

Mr. Farmer, of course, had timed these 
things so that he could himself be in 
Plaquemine, La., at the time of the 
march on Washington. Senators will 
recall that at the time of the march 
on Washington Mr. Farmer sent a tele- 
gram to them, which was to be read at 
the Lincoln Memorial, stating that he 
was sending the telegram from a Louisi- 
ana jail. He was not in the prison that 
Leander Perez had on the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, in which there are no screens in the 
windows to keep mosquitoes out, and 
which is in Plaquemines Parish. He 
was in a little suite in a jail 100 miles 
away from Plaquemines Parish where 
everyone gets along as well as anyone 
can in any community in this country, 
and where there is a higher percentage 
of voters, both colored and white, than 
in any other Louisiana parish. 

He broke into jail over the weekend, 
and then sent a telegram to Washington 
stating that he was sending it from a 
Plaquemine jail. The jail was attended 
by the sheriff who had had the almost 
full support of the colored people in the 
community. He did not want to lock 
him up. The sheriff lost out because he 
was so considerate and kind, and he was 
defeated for that reason, but Mr. Farm- 
er broke into his jail in order to find 
some excuse to get himself put in jail 
on freedom day in Washington so that 
he could send a telegram and make a 
bigger impression. 

That reminds me of the article that 
was published in the January issue of 
Time magazine, naming Martin Luther 
King as the man of the year. A letter 
was quoted in which some church people 
had written to Mr. King asking him to 
ease up, because he was going too strong. 
King wrote back and pushed them into 
line. I recall one expression from that 
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letter: “You have seen your people 
lynched.” 

Mr. King never saw anyone lynched. 
No one has seen anyone lynched in the 
South in recent years. Perhaps some- 
one has seen someone cut up in Har- 
lem, or even in Louisiana, but no one has 
seen anyone lynched during the last 25 
or 30 years, because it has not happened 
anywhere in America. So he did not see 
any lynching, but he says, “You have 
seen your people lynched.” He has not 
seen anything like that, and no one else 
has; but of course a man can write that 
sort of thing down; and some poor 
preacher who does not know any better 
may read it and believe that King ac- 
tually saw someone lynched. 

If I had seen my folks lynched, I sup- 
pose I would feel the same way he did. 
Based on that misrepresentation, it is 
proposed to crucify the South, to destroy 
the entire social order based on a com- 
pletely distorted picture of what the 
southern area is really like. 

Mr. President, some time ago I was 
asked by a fine group of colored people— 
I believe many of them are perhaps now 
described as Black Muslims, but at that 
time they were good colored folks who 
thought they would be better off in 
Africa—to conduct hearings on a bill 
that would cause the Government to help 
them go to Africa, where they thought 
they might be better off. So I conducted 
hearings and tried to obtain the support 
of other Senators. I am sorry to say 
that I was not able to persuade them to 
support the proposal. But I have always 
felt that if anyone really believed he 
would be better off in some other part of 
the world than in this country, I would 
be willing, in a reasonable way, to help 
take care of his expenses to go there, to 
see if he would like it. While I did not 
have anything to do with the freedom 
ride, because I was busy being a Senator 
at the time it took place, I would be 
happy to support any bill that would 
help to pay the transportation to help 
someone to become established in ac- 
commodations at least up to the stand- 
ard to which he had been accustomed, 
to help him move to any other part 
where he believes civil rights are more 
fully guaranteed than they are in the 
area he wishes to leave, or in the State 
which I have the privilege in part to 
represent. 

My impression is that when this is 
done, they usually come back at their 
own expense because they learn that they 
like it much better where they were in 
the first place, after they saw what it 
was like living somewhere else. But, of 
course, until they have been there, some 
people never know when they are really 
well off. 

Any sensible person looking at the 
Negro problem in this Nation today 
should readily understand that unless 
the white man and the colored man can 
live together in good will and under- 
standing there can never be a solution 
to the matter of race relations. Any- 
one who seeks to do good for the two 
races and for race relationships accom- 
plishes nothing but harm when he stirs 
up constant turmoil, ill will, and hard 
feelings between the races. Yet, Mr. 
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President, that is precisely the role being 
played by various provisions we find em- 
bodied in this nefarious forced integra- 
tion bill. 

Mr. President, some of us have very 
little doubt that in the years to come 
there will be a tendency for the Supreme 
Court to find first one excuse and then 
another for holding that almost every- 
thing, social or private, must be inte- 
grated. Perhaps at this moment, how- 
ever, it is not too late to get some kind 
of firm legislative recognition of the 
right of a person to be among his own 
kind if that is what he desires. Let us 
not fool ourselves into believing that 
there is any other means of depriving 
our citizens of this right than by coer- 
cion. The coercion will have to come, 
as it is coming now, from those among 
us who blindly approve of an all-power- 
ful autocratic state in which the Central 
Government dictates the kind of associ- 
ates a person may enjoy, the kind of 
business in which he may engage, the 
kind of customers he must serve and 
conduct his business, the kind of em- 
ployees he must hire. 

With such a system come also the re- 
strictions on initiative, the burdens of 
an artificial “equality,” and the ever- 
recurring legislative experiments outlaw- 
ing “discrimination.” Is this the road 
to human progress or human happiness? 
I think not, Mr. President. 

It seems to clear to me that once and 
for all we should admit the fact that 
people of different races are not created 
equal. This is not to say that either 
race is innately inferior or superior to 
the other; it is to say that they are dif- 
ferent and nothing more than that. The 
trouble arises only when people confuse 
inequalities and differences with abstract 
ideas of superiority and inferiority. Be- 
lief in segregation is looked upon and 
characterized as belief in the basic in- 
feriority of the Negro race. It is never 
once admitted that men of any race 
should be able to enjoy the simple, basic, 
and personal right to separate them- 
selves from those of another race. At- 
tempts to legislate away this right are 
attempts to legislate away the human 
traits of man. 

In this Senator’s judgment, however, 
human behavior of this sort cannot be 
regulated by the enactment of laws that 
attempt to force him into so-called pub- 
lic accommodations which are inte- 
grated. Last fall, in the midst of the 
demonstrations in various parts of the 
country, I remember reading a commen- 
tary on this subject of “equality” writ- 
ten by a Presbyterian minister in the 
city of Nashville, Tenn. His purpose was 
to comment on the question “Can laws 
make men equal?“ 

His conclusion was that it cannot be 
done by laws. At a later date I shall 
speak more fully on this subject. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Inouye in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Louisiana yield to the Senator from 
Mississippi? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I commend the Sen- 
ator for a fine presentation of many 
facets of the subject, and more par- 
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ticularly for a frank, down-to-earth, 
realistic discussion of some of the prob- 
lems in our part of the country. 

The Senator from Louisiana has a 
wide personal knowledge of things as 
they are and of life as it is. No one has 
done more than he has to bring about 
proper relations between the races and 
in applying himself to help solve various 
problems in different areas, not only in 
his State, but also in surrounding areas. 
He is entitled to the confidence and at- 
tention of the Membership of this body, 
which is called upon to vote upon laws 
that have led many to believe will be 
solutions to these problems when we 
know they will accentuate and make 
those problems worse. 

Whatever might be the vote on the 
bill, the Senator’s remarks this after- 
noon will stand as a monument to real- 
ity, and someday reason will come back 
to consider the very points that he has 
made in seeking a solution to our prob- 
lems. I commend the Senator with all 
the earnestness of my being. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thank the 
Senator. 


OHIO RIVER VALLEY FLOOD 
DISASTER 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
tragedy which struck the people in the 
Ohio Valley is generally known. The 
flood has risen to a crest equaling that 
of 1945. 

Today I received two communications 
which are rather heartening. One was 
from General Gruenther, the president 
of the American Red Cross. General 
Gruenther informed me that they have 
entered that field with all their might, 
preparing to give relief to the stricken 
people. 

In 1945, the American Red Cross came 
in and rendered a most charitable and 
helpful service, especially to those peo- 
ple who were unable to recover the 
losses which they sustained, from insur- 
ance companies, or otherwise. I am 
quite certain that in 1964 the American 
Red Cross will perform the same laud- 
able, rich, and charitable service that it 
did in 1945. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter addressed to me from 
General Gruenther, president of the 
American Red Cross, under date of 
March 12, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS, 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 
Washington, D.C., March 12, 1964. 
The Honorable FRANK J. LAUSCHE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Lausch: It was with deep 
distress that we at American Red Cross 
headquarters have been watching the floods 
along the Ohio River and its tributa ies and, 
in particular, the flooding which has oc- 
curred in Ohio. Our reports indicate that 


some 15,000 families have been affected in 
Ohio. 

Local Red Cross chapters in the flood area 
have mobilized their resources to provide 
emergency assistance to both disaster vic- 
tims and eme gency workers. They are 
receiving excellent cooperation from State, 
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county, and municipal authorities concerned 
with government responsibility for the pro- 
tection of life and property. 

More than 200 experienced disaster work- 
ers of the national Red Cross staff have been 
sent to the five-State flood area to assist 
chapter volunteers in providing for the needs 
of the disaster victims. 

As you know, the big job of recovery lies 
ahead. It will begin as soon as receding 
waters make it possible for families to return 
to their homes and begin the task of clean- 
up and repair. Red Cross assistance in the 
recovery period is designed to help families 
to resume no mal living in the home and in 
the community by meeting those disaster 
caused needs which are beyond their own 
resources. Red Cross aid may include, in 
addition to.food and clothing, help with 


_repair and rebuilding of owner-occupied 


homes, provision of essential household fur- 
nishings, and medical and nursing care. As 
you know, all such disaster aid is an out- 
right gift of the American people through 
their Red Cross. 

I want to assure you that the American 
Red Cross will remain on the job to extend 
assistance to the unfortunate families who 
will need our help. 

Sincerely, 
ALFRED M. GRUENTHER. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recor a telegram from 
Walter A. Munns, president of the Smith, 
Kline & French Laboratories, under date 
of March 12, 1964. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
March 12, 1964. 
Hon. Frank J. LAUSCHE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: - 

Smith, Kline & French Laboratories ex- 
presses deep sympathy for the citizens of 
Ohio whose lives have been disrupted by the 
recent floods. My company stands ready to 
help as best it can the dificult process of 
return to normal conditions. We have made 
arrangements through drug trade channels 
to replace at no cost all uninsured stocks 
of medicinal products produced by S. K. & F. 
and our subsidiary, Menley and James, which 
have been damaged or destroyed by the flood- 
ing. Please accept for the people of Ohio 
our best wishes for an early and complete 
recovery from this disaster. 

WALTER A. MUNNS, 
President, 
Smith, Kline & French Laboratories. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to inquire of the majority 
leader about the program for the re- 
mainder of the day and also for tomor- 
row, uttering along with it my own fond 
hope that perhaps there may be forgive- 
ness, forbearance, repentance, and all 
that is necessary to achieve a Saturday 
holiday. But I know the majority leader 
has some thoughts on the subject, so, 
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with utmost self-abasement and hu- 
mility, I present the problem to him. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, no 
one would derive greater enjoyment 
from listening to the chickadees, nurtur- 
ing the flowers which are bursting 
through the earth of Fairfax County, and 
seeing what the sunshine and the sky 
look like for a change, than the Senator 
from Montana. 

However, unfortunately there is some 
important business before the Senate, or 
at least, we are trying to reach the stage 
where we can take up important business, 
and to devote our abilities to its consid- 
eration. 

In answer to the distinguished mi- 
nority leader’s question, it is my under- 
standing that the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. CLARK] intends to speak 
for about 10 minutes. When he has con- 
cluded, it is my understanding that a 
live quorum call will be had. It is the 
intention of the leadership—and I hope 
it is with the forbearance and approval 
of the distinguished minority leader—to 
have the Senate come into session to- 
morrow. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I should like to ask 
how long the majority leader contem- 
plates the Senate staying in session this 
evening. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Until 6 or 6:30. It 
is anticipated that shortly after the Sen- 
ate convenes tomorrow there will be a 
live quorum call. The leadership hopes 
that at least 51 Senators will be in at- 
tendance. 

It is our further anticipation that to- 
morrow, Saturday, regardless of how 
many Senators are present, will be the 
beginning of a number of Saturday ses- 
sions. It is with regret that I make that 
statement, but I believe it should be said. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, how 
long does the Senator expect the Senate 
to be in session tomorrow? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. A few hours. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would hope until 
6 o'clock, but it depends on the at- 
tendance and other factors, which the 
Senator from Louisiana knows more 
about than I do. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I assume it will be 
the intention to have the Senate con- 
vene at 11 o'clock every day next week. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Not later than 11 
o'clock. Perhaps later during the week 
it will meet a little earlier. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That would imply re- 
maining in session how late in the day? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I think the sessions 
ought to be lengthened a little each day. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Not too much, I hope. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 
TOMORROW 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate recesses tonight, it recess to meet 
at 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECESS FROM TOMOR- 
ROW TO 11 O’CLOCK A.M. ON MON- 
DAY NEXT 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent that when the 
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Senate concludes its business tomorrow, 
it stand in recess until 11 o'clock on Mon- 
day morning next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of Mr. MaxsrIELD that the 
Senate proceed to consider the bill 
(H.R. 7152) to enforce the constitutional 
right to vote, to confer jurisdiction upon 
the district courts of the United States 
to provide injunctive relief against dis- 
crimination in public accommodations, 
to authorize the Attorney General to in- 
stitute suits to protect constitutional 
rights in public facilities and public ed- 
ucation, to extend the Commission on 
Civil Rights, to prevent discrimination 
in federally assisted programs, to estab- 
lish a Commission on Equal Employment 
Opportunity, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
number of Senators came to me during 
the brief quorum call to inquire whether 
there would be a live quorum call after 
the Senator from Pennsylvania had 
spoken. I understand that we will have 
a live quorum call. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. So if those Sena- 
tors will remain in the Chamber, they 
will not have to return later. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I wonder 
whether there could not be a live quo- 
rum call now, instead of waiting for 
another 10 minutes or so. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If the Senator 
from Pennsylvania were to yield for that 
purpose I would be delighted, but I 
thought he should have a little consider- 
ation extended to him. 

Mr. CLARK. I am always in the 
hands of the majority leader. He al- 
ways treats me well. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I believe we should 
listen to the Senator’s speech and then 
have a live quorum call. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I shall 
be very brief. During the extended 
address of the junior Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lonc] several comments 
were made to which I must take excep- 
tion. The Senator from Louisiana, dur- 
ing a colloquy with the junior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE], agreed 
that the pending House bill gave no new 
rights to anyone other than to Federal 
bureaucrats, and deprived many white 
American citizens of existing rights. To 
this, I must take strong exception. 

Title I of H.R. 7152, if properly en- 
forced—and I believe it will be—will give 
to millions of American citizens whose 
skin happens to be dark, voting rights to 
which they are entitled under the Con- 
stitution, but which they are not now 
permitted to exercise. 

Title II of the act will give to millions 
of American citizens, whose only disabil- 
ity is that their skins are dark, injunc- 
tive relief against discrimination in 
places of public accommodation. 

Title III will give to the same Ameri- 
can citizens rights which they are not 
now permitted to exercise, although 
those rights are guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution, in connection with access to 
public facilities. 
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Title IV will give to the same millions 
of Americans, in this case children, the 
right to integrated education through 
provisions which will require the deseg- 
regation of the school systems. This is 
a right they do not presently possess. 

Title V of the act will, through the 
perpetuation, for at least 4 years, of the 
Commission on Civil Rights, assure the 
maintenance to millions of American 
citizens of rights of which they are 
threatened to be deprived. 

Title VI will give to the same millions 
of Americans the right to access to fed- 
erally assisted programs—the right of 
access to hospitals and to other areas in 
which the Federal Government is assist- 
ing the States to carry out projects in 
the national interest. These rights are 
presently being denied. 

Title VII will give to millions of citi- 
zens the right to equal employment op- 
portunity which they do not presently 
possess. 

So I think the Recorp should show 
that there is very little basis in logic or 
in law for the statement that the bill 
does not give rights to millions of Ameri- 
cans which they do not now possess as a 
practical matter, but which the Consti- 
tution quite clearly sets forth, in the 
14th and 15th amendments and the 
commerce clause, and which they have 
a right to expect their Federal Govern- 
ment to give to them. 

During the course of the address by 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], 
a question arose as to President Ken- 
nedy’s knowledge of what the bill pro- 
vides. In my judgment, quoting out of 
context, a statement was made that the 
President did not feel he had the right 
to intervene for the purpose of prevent- 
ing Federal funds from being spent by 
institutions or States which did not 
comply with the requirements of equal 
facilities to all citizens regardless of their 
race or color. 

I invite the attention of the Senate to 
the portion of the civil rights message 
that President Kennedy sent to Congress 
on June 19, 1963. I quote from page 12 
of the message, the paragraph immedi- 
ately ahead of the conclusion: 

Instead of permitting this issue to become 
a political device often exploited by those 
opposed to social or economic progress, it 
would be better at this time to pass a single 
comprehensive provision making it clear that 
the Federal Government is not required, 
under any statute, to furnish any kind of 
financial assistance—by way of grant, loan, 
contract, guarantee, insurance, or other- 
wise—to any program or activity in which 
racial discrimination occurs. This would not 
permit the Federal Government to cut off 
all Federal aid of all kinds as a means of 
punishing an area for the discrimination 
occurring therein, but it would clarify the 
authority of any administrator with respect 
to Federal funds or financial assistance and 
discriminatory practices. 


In other words, President Kennedy 
wanted a stronger bill than title VI pres- 
ently provides, because title VI has now 
been modified by sections 602 and 603, so 
as to provide enormous safeguards, safe- 
guards which, personally, I favor in con- 
nection with protecting the rights of 
States, localities, and institutions against 
the arbitrary cutoff of Federal funds. 
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I also believe that section 602 has re- 
moved the prohibition against Federal 
aid where insurance or guarantees are 
involved. So the whole FHA program 
has been removed from that part of title 
VI, although not from the declaration 
of congressional intention in section 
601, even though President Kennedy 
recommended that it should be included. 

Also, I think it should be noted that 
the House Committee on the Judiciary 
reported its bill to the House on No- 
vember 20, 1963, only 2 days before 
President Kennedy was assassinated. I 
think it highly likely that he never saw 
that bill. So I suggest that the com- 
ments about President Kennedy’s atti- 
tude, made by the Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. Lone] and the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE], are not justi- 
fied. 

One of my best friends in the press 
corps in Washington, D.C., is the venera- 
ble commentator, for the New York 
Times, Mr. Arthur Krock. Mr. Krock, 
a brilliant commentator on many sub- 
jects, has, nevertheless, what I would 
call a blind spot for the subject of civil 
rights. An amiable, charming Kentucky 
gentleman, for whom I have the deepest 
affection, he has undertaken, well within 
his right, to speak out in the pages of 
the New York Times on many occasions 
in connection with his interpretation of 
the decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States and other legal tribu- 
nals. In fact, I have told Mr. Krock 
that I think he should feel complimented 
by what I shall say: that he is, in effect, 
Washington’s leading legal layman. 
Mr. Krock has not had the benefit of a 
formal legal education, but because he 
lunches customarily at the Metropolitan 
Club with some of the finest lawyers in 
the United Staes, he has acquired by 
osmosis, one might say, a very real 
knowledge of the law. 

In that capacity, he wrote in the New 
York Times this morning a column en- 
titled “A Pilot Ruling on Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity.“ In his column, he 
undertook to criticize a decision of the 
Illinois Fair Employment Practices 
Commission and to draw from that deci- 
sion certain conclusions as to the impact 
and scope of title VII of the bill which, 
in my opinion, are quite unjustified. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Krock’s column be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A PILOT RULING ON EQUAL EMPLOYMENT 

OPPORTUNITY 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, March 12.—The Illinois Fair 
Employment Practices Commission has just 
furnished a graphic illustration that when a 
political arm of government assumes juris- 
diction over the hiring and firing policies 
of private business, the tendency is to ex- 
pand this authority into autocratic control. 
The ruling of the Illinois FEPC by which 
this tendency was strongly established has 
nationwide importance because title VII of 
the pending equal rights bill proposes to 
make this jurisdiction a Federal power, ex- 
ercised by an Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission. 

If Congress approves the pending meas- 
ure, with title VII included, and the con- 
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stitutionality of this section is affirmed by 
the Supreme Court, the way will be open to 
project the rationale of the Illinois FEPC 
ruling throughout the free enterprise system 
of the United States. Then a Federal 
bureaucracy would be legislated into senior 
partnership with private business, with the 
power to dictate the standards by which em- 
ployers reach their judgments of the capa- 
bilities of applicants for jobs, and the 
quality of performance after employment, 
whenever the issue of “discrimination” is 
raised. 

The administration bill, of which title VII 
is a part, has never been submitted to either 
House or Senate committees for the cus- 
tomary and essential hearings and analysis. 
Consequently, if the Senate motion to send 
the measure to committee fails of adop- 
tion, as is expected, only the Senate rules 
which permit unlimited debate unless ter- 
minated by closure will expose the bill to the 
intensive examination made imperative by 
its vast new donations of Federal power in 
a domain long established as the private 
sector. 

The assumption of authority by the Illi- 
nois FEPC stresses how vital this examina- 
tion is to the general interest. The State 
commission ordered Motorola, Inc,, to cease 
subjecting Job applicants to its overall ability 
test on the finding that the test is unfair to 
culturally deprived and disadvantaged 
groups. The test was compiled and copy- 
righted by Prof. Philip Surrager, of the Illi- 
nois Institute of Technology in 1949 and, 
with some revisions, has been in use since 
then. He defined its objective as not to 
exclude Negroes from whites * * * but to 
help evaluate the trainability of a prospec- 
tive employee * * * and I know of no way 
to evaluate that a test in itself is discrimi- 
natory toward any group.” 


THE FIRST INSTANCE 


Nevertheless, exercising for the first time 
an authority over the ability tests an em- 
ployer may use in screening applicants, a 
State FEPC examiner ordered Motorola, Inc., 
not only to disuse Surrager’s questionnaire, 
but to offer a job to a Negro who charged 
he was denied a job because of his race. 
The Employers Association of Chicago, rep- 
resenting 1,400 companies in the area, chal- 
lenged the order. And, in announc that 
Motorola, Inc., would appeal the action. “all 
the way to the Supreme Court if necessary,” 
its attorney said: 

“The question at hand is whether an em- 
ployer in Illinois is going to be permitted 
to set the educational, moral, and aptitude 
standards for its employees, or whether the 
State will dictate the standards.” If title 
VII survives the Senate debate, the scope 
of this question at hand will spread from 
Illinois to the Nation. Meanwhile the at- 
torneys for Motorola, Inc., have contended 
that the company cannot depend on a fair 
hearing of its rebuttal because the hearing 
Officer designated by the commission is a 
Negro. 

The company's finding that the applicant 
had not passed the Surrager test is compli- 
cated, so far as his particular case is con- 
cerned, by the announcement of the Illinois 
FEPC that he passed it on reexamination in 
its own offices. But, in commenting on the 
examiner's order, the Chicago Tribune stated 
the issue in its broad perspective. 

The examiner had also ruled that the ques- 
tions in the test did not take into account 
inequalities and differences in environment, 
thereby favoring the advantaged groups. 
This, said the Tribune, “may be reduced to 
the absurdity that any test acceptable to 
the FEPC would be one which brought out 
no distinction whatsoever among competing 
applicants. How then is an employer to de- 
velop any basis for making a choice? So 
here the doctrine is enunciated that a politi- 
cal appointee is going to dictate to business 
[its] standards of selection.” 
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Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, Mr. 
Krock’s conclusions about the Motorola 
case in Illinois, referred to in his column 
which I have just placed in the Recorp, 
are patently erroneous because of a mis- 
understanding on his part of the differ- 
ences between the Illinois FEPC law and 
title VII of the pending bill. 

Mr. Krock points with alarm to the 
dangers that exist “when a political arm 
of Government assumes jurisdiction over 
the hiring and practices of private busi- 
ness“ and asserts that title VII pro- 
poses to make this jurisdiction a Federal 
power.” 

Title VII does nothing of the kind. 
It establishes a Commission empowered 
to receive and investigate charges of dis- 
crimination and to attempt through 
conciliation and persuasion to resolve 
disputes involving such charges. 

If conciliation is unsuccessful the 
Commission may seek judicial relief 
against such discrimination. Unlike the 
Illinois FEPC the Commission estab- 
lished by title VII would have no power 
to issue enforcement orders. Instead, if 
an effort to secure voluntary compliance 
fails, the Commission may seek relief in 
a Federal court, where the court will hear 
the matter de novo. If the Commission 
declines to seek relief on behalf of a 
complainant in the Federal court, the 
complainant himself may institute such 
an action with the consent of one mem- 
ber of the Commission. 

Mr. Krock is badly mistaken when he 
suggests that if title VII is enacted, “a 
Federal bureaucracy would be legislated 
into senior partnership with private 
business, with the power to designate 
the standards by which employers reach 
their judgments of the capabilities of ap- 
plicants for positions, or the qualifica- 
tions of persons after employment, 
whenever the issue of discrimination is 
raised.” 

Title VII does no such thing. It does 
no more than make it unlawful for em- 
Ployers, employment agencies, and 
unions to discriminate among job appli- 
cants or members on account of race, 
color, religion, national origin, or sex; 
and the sole power of enforcing the pro- 
visions of the title is lodged in the Fed- 
eral judiciary—which is a far different 
provision from that in the Illinois FEPC 
law. 

Finally, Mr. Krock makes the point 
that— 

The administration's bill of which title 
VII is a part has never been submitted to 
either the House or Senate committees for 
the customary hearings and analysis. 


To rebut this charge, I need do no 
more than quote the following from to- 
day’s bipartisan civil rights newsletter: 


Opponents of the civil rights bill have 
charged that the Senate is being asked to 
pass on civil rights legislation without the 
benefit of hearings and scrutiny by commit- 
tees. In fact, the civil rights bill, in whole 
and in part, has been considered by four 
different committees of the Senate or House. 
The Senate is presently debating a motion 
to consider H.R. 7152. This bill was intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives last 
year. Subcommittee No. 5 of the House 
Judiciary Committee held 22 days of public 
hearings on H.R. 7152 and other civil rights 
bills. It heard 101 witnesses and received an 
additional 71 statements. Altogether, this 
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testimony amounts to 2,649 pages of printed 
record. After the public hearings, the sub- 
committee studied the bill for 17 days in 
executive session. Subsequently the full 
House Judiciary Committee considered the 
bill in executive session for 7 days. The 
House Rules Committee then held 9 days of 
public hearings and took testimony from 39 
witnesses that covered 518 pages of printed 
records. Furthermore, a subcommittee of 
the House Education and Labor Committee 
heard 33 witnesses in 10 days of hearings 
and printed 557 pages of record in connec- 
tion with a fair employment provision on 
which title VII is partly based. 

In the Senate, a public accommodations 
bill, S. 1732 was referred to the Committee 
on Commerce, which held 22 days of hear- 
ings, heard 47 witnesses, took 81 additional 
statements, and compiled a printed record of 
more ‘than 1,500 pages, Furthermore, the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee 
held 7 days of hearings on a bill to prohibit 
discrimination in employment, heard 55 wit- 
nesses and compiled a record of 578 pages. 

Far from being unconsidered, the pro- 
visions of the civil rights bill have been the 
subject of lengthy and intensive scrutiny of 
congressional committees. All in all, 70 days 
of public hearings have been held, 275 wit- 
nesses have testified, an additional 152 state- 
ments have been submitted, and 5,792 pages 
of printed record have been compiled. This 
is not hasty legislation. In fact, we would 
like to point out that it is the result of sug- 
gestions made to the Congress by President 
Kennedy last June. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits] be excused 
from attending the Senate on Saturday, 
March 14, and Monday, March 16, in 
order to attend, as chairman of the Eco- 
nomic Committee of the NATO Parlia- 
mentarians’ Conference, the 10th 
Plenary Assembly of Businessmen of the 
Americas, sponsored by the Inter- 
American Council of Commerce and 
Production, in Santiago, Chile. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, leave of absence is granted. 


UTAH-BOLIVIA . ALLIANCE 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, it was my 
pleasure last Thursday to join with Sen- 
ator BENNETT and Representatives LLOYD 
and Burton, of my State, in lunching 
with the Utah-Bolivia Alliance Commit- 
tee, before their departure for La Paz. 

We were joined by Mr. James Boren, 
special assistant to the U.S. Coordinator, 
Alliance for Progress, Mr. Wade B. Fleet- 
wood; and Mr. Ted Tenorio, his assist- 
ants, and Mr. Alex Firfer, USAID Mis- 
sion Director in Bolivia. Just before 
lunch, the group made a courtesy call 
at the Bolivian Embassy. 

The gentlemen from Utah making the 
trip to Bolivia under the new State and 
local participation program of the Alli- 
ance for Progress are Mr. Royden Der- 
rick, president of Western Steel, and 
chairman of the board of trustees of the 
University of Utah; Dr. Daryl Chase, 
president of Utah State University; Mr. 
Glen Snarr; and Mr. Dick Groen. To- 
gether they make up an outstanding 
group to represent our State on this im- 
portant trip to Bolivia to seek methods 
of putting together a meaningful alli- 


THE 
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ance between the people of Utah and vil- 
lagers in one of our sister Republics. 
They will visit and work with people 
throughout the Nation, to discover ways 
in which our State can assist on the 
grassroots level to improve the lives of 
our neighbors in Latin America, through 
the small-project program. 

Mr. President, I am happy indeed that 
Utah is a leader in this new approach 
to the Alliance for Progress; and I was 
pleased to wish our team well on their 
journey. To illustrate the businesslike 
manner in which this program is func- 
tioning, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp the proposed 
itinerary of the Utah-Bolivia Alliance 
Committee. It will be noted that a 
Utahan will serve as one of the guides 
and interpreters while in Bolivia. He is 
John Dwan, a native of Salt Lake City, 
and a graduate of the University of Utah, 
who now is serving as a Peace Corps vol- 
unteer in that country. 

There being no objection, the itinerary 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PROPOSED ITINERARY FOR THE UTAH GROUP 


Friday, March 13, 1964: Arrival in the late 
afternoon. Mr. Wenrich will meet and ac- 
company the group to their hotel. Courtesy 
calls on Mr. Stutesman and Mr. Eddison. 

Saturday, March 14, 1964: Round-table 
briefing from Mr. Eddison, Mr. Peterson, Mr. 
Edminister and Mr. Wenrich from 9 a.m. 
to noon. Afternoon trip to Chacaltaya. 

Sunday, March 15, 1964: To Tiahuanacu 
and Lake Titicaca area with stop at 
Azafranal to see Civic Action school. 

Possible project interest: (1) University 
cooperation in archeological research; (2) 
small assistance to civil action schools— 
generators, benches, gasoline lamps, books, 
etc., from local Utah communities; (3) co- 
operation in commercial development of the 
lake. 

Monday, March 16, 1964: Background brief - 
ing (Mr. Osborne) from 9 a.m. to 10:30 a.m. 
Peace Corps briefing by Mr. Singer from 
2 p.m. to 3 p.m. Courtesy calls on certain 
Bolivian Ministers including Messrs. 
Gumucio and Arze Murillo for the rest of the 
afternoon. 

Tuesday, March 17, 1964: Informal chats 
with USAID technicians who have projects 
related to the Utah group’s interests (includ- 
ing Dahl, Stevens, Sanjine, Huber, Rafler, 
Jones Tourchard and Monje Rada) from 9 
am. to noon. Afternoon visits to local 
USAID projects—including Ovejullo, Cota- 
Cota, Villa Copacabana, Police Academy, 
Julio C. Patino School and the University 
Medical School. 

Possible project interest: (1) Technical 
assistance to agricultural laboratories; (2) 
association with university student groups 
like CASC at Cota-Cota; (3) school to school 
assistance in places like Copacabana where 
the people built the school but still need 
benches; (4) interagency police cooperation; 
(5) interuniversity cooperation in the field 
of medical education and research. 

Wednesday, March 18, 1964: Visits with the 
rector of the University of San Andres, the 
director of the Instituto Tecnologico Bolivi- 
ano and Fadrique Munoa (on colonization) 
during the morning. Afternoon meetings 
with Chamber of Industries, Productivity 
Center people, Industrial Bank and USAID 
Industry technicians. 

Possible project interest: (1) interuniver- 
sity cooperation; (2) assistance to ITB or to 
its graduates—to foment small industrial 
entrepreneurs; (3) technical assistance from 
Utah chambers commerce to similar Bo- 
livian groups; (4) various industrial devel- 
opment projects. 
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Thursday, March 19, 1964: Fly to Alto 
Beni-Santa Ana to see colonization area and 
projects—including civie action schools un- 


der construction and Mobile Labor Co. Mr. 


Munoz and members of the military mission 
will accompany the group. Return the same 
day. 
Possible project interest: (1) General as- 
sistance to colonists in the form of small 
water pumps, generators, drugs, and all types 
of equipment; (2) tool kits for CA labor com- 
panies and particularly for discharged re- 
cruits; (3) assistance to schools constructed 
through self-help; (4) industrial develop- 
ment ideas for the area—such as fruit or 
vegetable canning. 

Friday, March 20, 1964: Drive to Pataca- 
maya to see the agricultural station and in- 
tegrated community development program 
(including Peace Corps, food for peace, USIS; 
agricultural extension and credit, civic ac- 
tion and school of social work students). 

Possible project interest: (1) Technical 
assistance in agriculture and provision of 
small tools and seed; (2) assistance in food- 
for-peace distribution; (3) donation of tech- 
nical and educational material through 
USIS; (4) material assistance to community 
centers and schools constructed through self- 
help. 

Saturday, March 21, 1964: Free day for 
shopping and sightseeing in La Paz. Mr. and 
Mrs. Wenrich will serve as guides. Group 
may visit historical places such as the San 
Francisco church and the Case Pedro Do- 
mingo Murillo, take a short trip to Rio 
Acajo. 

Sunday, March 22, 1964: Visit to Penas 
(water system and latrine program), Compi 
(school), and Chiripaca (army farm). 

Possible project interest: (1) Pumps and 
other assistance to self-help community 
water systems; (2) financial or material as- 
sistance in latrine campaigns; (3) material 
or financial assistance to campesinos con- 
structing their own schools; (4) tool kits or 
technical assistance to trainees on army 
farms. 

Monday, March 23, 1964: Followup chats 
in La Paz, including Mr. Edminister and Mr. 
Petersen (also Mr. Firfer if he has returned 
from Washington). Call on President Paz 
Estenssoro. Afternoon visits to more local 
projects or Bolivian operations including the 
School of social work, the school of public 
health technicians, the army shops, and the 
Pedro Domingo Murillo Technical School. 

Possible project interest: (1) Cooperation 
between Utah women’s groups and the school 
of social work; (2) technical assistance to 
public health efforts; (3) purchase of school 
benches made by the army shop for delivery 
to rural school ($80 will furnish one rural 
school); (4) assistance to technical schools 
or to graduates. 

Tuesday, March 24, 1964: Fly to Cocha- 
bamba in the morning. Visit local projects 
and U.S. establishments, including the con- 
sulate for a briefing, the Bi-National Center, 
Peace Corps-PIL and USAID-constructed 
school. 

Possible project interest: (1) Educational 
and cultural interchange through Bi-Na- 
tional Center; (2) assistance to Peace Corps 
and milk operation at PIL; (3) assistance in 
school completion. 

Wednesday, March 25, 1964: Meet with uni- 
versity officials in the morning and visit 
Andean handicrafts. Leave by plane in the 
afternoon for Culpina-Camargo. | 

Possible project interest: (1) Interuni- 
versity cooperation; (2) handicraft assist- 
ance to Bolivian cooperatives; (3) fruit de- 
velopment and industry in Camargo. 

Thursday, March 26, 1964: Drive to Tarija 
in the morning stopping at points suggested 
by Mr. Firfer. Later afternoon meeting with 
the Tarija Development Committee. 

Possible project interest: (1) Technical 
assistance for land improvement; (2) con- 
sider partnership possibility. 
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Friday, March 27, 1964: Visit university in 
Tarija and talk with officials. Visit USAID 
projects. Meet with the local Rotary Club. 

Possible project interest: (1) Assistance to 
university and interuniversity cooperation; 
(2) promotion of regional development 
idea—in direct association with an area of 
Utah; (3) promotion of cooperation between 
voluntary and philanthropic clubs. 

Saturday, March 28, 1964: Return to La 
Paz by plane. Further chats with USAID 
officials if the group wishes. Formal recep- 
tion at Firfer 's. 

Sunday, March 29, 1964: Easter Sunday. 

Monday, March 30, 1964: Fly to Guay- 
aramerin to see the local community devel- 
opment efforts and possibly to inaugurate 
the new river boats. Inspect civic action 
road equipment and schools. Talk with 
community leaders. 

Possible project interest: (1) Assistance to 
river navigation development; (2) assistance 
to self-help school, road, latrine and water 
system construction. 

Tuesday, March 31, 1964: Return to La 
Paz by air. 

Wednesday, April 1, 1964 until departure: 
Informal chats on coordination of assistance, 
plus short visits to Sopahaqui, Tumurapi or 
Chulumani. Group may wish to help dedi- 
cate or deliver new second grade textbooks 
and schools at Vine Tinto. 

(This proposed schedule is strictly tenta- 
tive dependent upon the wishes of the Utah 
group and the time they have available.) 

Mr. William Wenrich, USAID Community 
Development Chief, will act as liaison officer 
for the group. In addition to Mr. Wenrich 
and USAID officers who will accompany the 
group at various times, Kenneth Brindly, 
USAID civic action technician, and John 
Dwan, Peace Corps volunteer, will be as- 
signed as guides and interpreters for the 
trips. Mr. Brindly is a Bolivian who studied 
in Uath and Mr. Dwan is a native of Salt 
Lake City who graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Utah. 


“UGLY AMERICAN” IMAGE GROSSLY 
EXAGGERATED 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, Mr. Hays 
Gorey, editor of the Salt Lake Tribune, 
of Salt Lake City, Utah, is a very astute 
and experienced newspaperman. Re- 
cently, he spent 2 months in Iran, as an 
American specialist for the U.S. State 
Department, serving as an adviser and 
consultant to the Iranian press. He has 
written a very informative article en- 
titled “Despite the Signs—‘Ugly Ameri- 
can’ Image Grossly Exaggerated.” I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Salt Lake Tribune, Feb. 29, 1964] 


DESPITE THE SIGNS—"UGLY AMERICAN” IMAGE 
GrossLy EXAGGERATED 
(By Hays Gorey) 

When epithets and bullets whir around 
the heads of U.S. citizens in foreign lands, 
the “ugly American” syndrome debilitates 
untold millions of us here at home. 

We picture the American abroad as one 
forced to skulk in and out of alleys; as 
one who moves stealthily on the fringes of 
hateful mobs, as one in grave peril of being 
spat upon or stoned at any instant. 

It isn’t so. 

The worst image of the American abroad 
is the image held by Americans them- 
selves. 

This isn’t to say there is no anti-American 
feeling abroad. Events in Panama and else- 
where in Latin America, Asia, and Africa 
prerender such a claim ludicrous. 
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But in Iran and points in between (there 
are a great many points in between) the at- 
titude of the unagitated, unorganized, and 
apolitical individual is one of genuine fond- 
ness for the United States and its general 
citizenry. 

There is no reason to suspect that non- 
ax grinders elsewhere feel vastly different— 
with inevitable exceptions, of course. 

Torches will continue to be put to Amer- 
ican embassies. 

Anti-American riots will remain a feature 
act on the international stage. And we at 
home will continue to suffer from our exag- 
gerated national affliction—because in the 
American culture, it is important to be uni- 
versally liked. 

In Iran, without question, we are. My 
surprise and pleasure in this discovery has 
been shared by other Americans abroad— 
including even those who have visited Rus- 
sia, Czechoslovakia, and East Germany. 

But how does one know? 

Throughout 2 months in Iran, I was ap- 
proached by persons with names like Iradj, 
Farah, Mohammed, and Ali—dozens in all— 
begging me to help them come to the United 
States. 


Perhaps they just wanted to flee Iran? 
Nonsense. They could go to England, France, 
Germany. They yearned to come to the 
United States—hardly an indication of 
hatred. 

But the national quota system of immigra- 
tion keeps them out. 

There was the taxi driver, proud of his 
mastery of a few words of English, who 
dropped me off at my hotel a few days after 
President Kennedy’s assassination. 

“No pay.“ he said. No pay.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because you are an American. And your 
President is dead.” 

This from a man who works 13 or 14 hours 
for a profit of perhaps $1.75. A man with- 
out enough to feed and clothe himself and 
his family. An America hater? 

And there was the woman who held a 
rather hefty child on her lap through 6 
hours of the Shah’s birthday celebration so 
that “the American can sit down and enjoy 
the program with us"; the Persian educator 
I had met only once who sent sympathy to 
me and candy to my wife “because you have 
lost your President.” 

There were many more touching incidents, 
experienced by virtually all of the 5,000 
Americans in Teheran last fall. There was 
nothing contrived about the tears in the 
eyes and on the cheeks of chador-clad women 
and obviously illiterate men who tried to 
convey their grief over the assassination. 

Was this simply a wave of emotionalism? 

Was it just a tribute to John F. Kennedy, 
a popular President of an unpopular coun- 
try? 

To accept either premise would be myopic. 
Unprodded masses still regard the United 
States as a symbol of freedom and hope, even 
though “Yankee Go Home” signs sprout 
everywhere on the globe—and at a moment’s 
notice. 

As a well-informed Persian put it: 

“The people know the Russians might 
move in on us someday—they've done it be- 
fore. They know the British or the French 
or the Germans might. They know the 
Americans won't.” 

They know that elsewhere, too, despite fly- 
ing bullets and epithets. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of Mr. MansFIELD that the 
Senate proceed to consider the bill (H.R. 
7152) to enforce the constitutional right 
to vote, to confer jurisdiction upon the 
district courts of the United States to 
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provide injunctive relief against dis- 
crimination in public accommodations, 
to authorize the Attorney General to in- 
stitute suits to protect constitutional 
rights in public facilities and public edu- 
cation, to extend the Commission on 
Civil Rights, to prevent discrimination in 
federally assisted programs, to establish 
a Commission on Equal Employment 
Opportunity, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 


names: 

[No. 80 Leg.] 
Alken Ervin Morse 
Anderson Pong Moss 
Bayh Gruening Mundt 
Beall Hart Muskie 
Bennett Hartke Nelson 
Bible Hayden Neuberger 
Brewster Hickenlooper Pell 
Burdick Prouty 
Cannon Humphrey 
Carlson Inouye Ribicoff 
Case Jackson Robertson 
Church Johnston Russell 
Clark Jordan, Idaho Smith 
Cooper Keating Sparkman 
Curtis Mansfield Stennis 
Dirksen McIntyre Talmadge 
Dodd McNamara Williams, N.J. 
Ellender Metcalf Young, Ohio 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. President, we 
have never professed to have achieved 
a perfect society here in the United 
States. 

No measure of gentle persuasion or 
coercive force will ever make it so. 

No amount of legislation or enforce- 
ment or social reform, or regimentation 
of the people and their lives will ever 
create a Utopia, that ideal common- 
wealth envisioned by Sir Thomas More 
in the 16th century. 

And so it is, that anyone who looks for 
fault will find it. 

It can be found at all levels of govern- 
ment, from this magnificent Capitol to 
the most humble town hall or county 
courthouse. 

It can be found in private business, 
whether it be the giant corporation or 
the small independent merchant. 

It can be found in our homes, in our 
schools, and even in our churches. 

And yes, Mr. President, fault can be 
found in the way men live their lives 
in relation to their fellow men. 

To have absolute good will, not only 
here in this great Nation but among all 
nations and all men everywhere, would 
of course be a very fine thing. 

But who can truthfully say that this 
ever will be attained? 

Who will elect to cast the first stone 
at the sins of mankind and show us the 
way to total perfection? 

Who can claim that their State or 
their region can be held up as a paragon 
of virtuous human conduct, that their 
people have reached the pinnacle of com- 
passion? 

Mr. President, we all know that abso- 
lute good will among men does not exist 
anywhere on the face of the earth. 

Honesty compels me to say that I do 
not contemplate that it ever will be any 
different. Although man may strive for 
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perfection, he reaches for a goal which 
can never be attained in this life. 

The Atlanta Journal editorialized last 
November with great truth: 

We are men, not angels, and perfection is 
not in this world. 


The American people are but mere 
human beings. We make mistakes, but 
for the most part, we do the very best 
that we can. 

We may transgress, but we endeavor 
to live according to the honest dictates 
of our consciences in keeping with the 
laws and customs of the land. 

Thus have we grown both materially 
and spiritually. Thus have we built a 
great and powerful Nation. 

And thus have all of our people come 
to enjoy a freedom and prosperity un- 
paralleled in the history of civilization. 

So lest anyone misunderstand, we 
make no apologies for being mere men. 

Mr. President, I submit that we should 
be proud, and not ashamed, of what we 
are and of what has been accomplished. 

So long as we remain a proud people 
and a free people, we will continue to 
press forward, against even the most 
formidable of odds, whether it be ag- 
gression from without, or subversion 
from within. 

It also is my hope and belief that a 
great national pride in the American way 
of life and our system of government 
will ultimately lead us to new progress in 
8 the frailties of human na- 


We are now caught up in a massive 
social revolution in these United States. 

Social change which for decades made 
its way along an admittedly slow but 
certain path of natural evolution has 
now degenerated into a lawless and clam- 
orous revolution. 

That which was being achieved by the 
passage of time, increased educational 
opportunities, and improved economic 
conditions is now being thwarted. 

Reason and increasing mutual respect 
and understanding have fallen victim 
to bitterness. 

Threats and violence are now the or- 
ders of the day. 

Mr. President, this is contrary to the 
principles of a free society. It is offen- 
sive to a law-abiding people, who believe 
as did Abraham Lincoln. that “there is 
no grievance that is a fit object of re- 
dress by mob law.“ 

And even more important, it consti- 
tutes an intolerable menace to our sys- 
tem of government which exists only for 
the protection of life, liberty, and prop- 
erty of the people. 

At the heart of this conflict is a prob- 
lem that has troubled mankind since 
Cain and Abel toiled in the fields, side 
by side, but not in brotherly love. 

Mr. President, it is a problem of hu- 
man relations, 

It is a problem concerning the mind 
and heart and conscience of every indi- 
vidual. 

It is a problem which must be met and 
solved by the free will of the individual. 

No enforcement agency, no court, no 
legislature, and no person can dictate the 
personal and private conduct of an in- 
dividual, however wrong in the eyes of 
others he may seem to be. It is his 
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right to be wrong in this question of 
human relations. 

When he no longer has this right, he 
will no longer be a free man, and we will 
no longer have a free society. 

It is very nice to think that in one 
sweeping stroke of the legislative pen, all 
wrongful conduct in man’s relation to his 
fellow man immediately will cease. 

How nice, indeed, to think that every- 
one throughout the land will then be 
overwhelmed by a splendid sense of 
public morality. 

Anyone who really believes this is to 
be envied for the peace of mind he must 
obtain from his faith that a single act of 
Congress will solve all our social prob- 
lems. 

Faith in this would-be legislative cure- 
all is so strong that the Congress is 
prodded—even harassed, coerced, 
threatened, and intimidated—into its 
quick enactment. 

There are those now going about the 
country whose shrill oratory is calcu- 
lated to inflame the people. Senators 
and Congressmen are told how to vote in 
the Congress of the United States. Rude 
demands are made upon sovereign State 
legislatures. Governors, mayors, and 
councilmen are told they had better do 
this or that—or else. 

Mr. President, I for one refuse to bow 
to such pressure. 

My vote on this issue, as on any other 
matter to come before the Congress, will 
be cast in accordance with what I ear- 
nestly believe to be in the best interest 
of all Georgians and all Americans. 

To do otherwise would be a betrayal 
of trust. 

Before proceeding further, let us brief- 
ly review some of the pressure that has 
been brought to bear: 

Washington has been marched upon 
at a cost to the American taxpayers of 
almost $1 million. Senators and Con- 
gressmen have been denounced and 
maligned, and insulted by threats of a 


purge. 

Entire cities and communities in every 
section of the Nation have been shame- 
fully assaulted and placed under mob 
rule. Agitators have taken to the streets 
with total disregard for established au- 
thority and law and order. 

Shopkeepers and proprietors of lunch 
counters, restaurants, hotels, and motels, 
theaters, and various and sundry other 
private businesses have been virtually 
stormed. Private property rights have 
been trampled in the dirt. 

Mr. President, all of this and more is 
being perpetrated on the American 
people in the name of imaginary equality 
and so-called civil rights. 

And yes, there have been generated ex- 
tremism and senseless acts on the other 
side. These also are to be deplored and 
condemned as contrary to the American 
way of life. 

Mob action and violence are to be ab- 
horred, whatever form they may take. 
We are a government of laws and not 
of men. Anarchy results when men take 
the law into their own hands. 

Mr. President, every citizen of the 
United States, regardless of race, creed, 
color, or religion, is entitled to the full 
enjoyment of every right guaranteed 
him by the Constitution. 
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Now we know that in rare instances 
there is discrimination. 

It occurs in the South, in the North, 
and in the East and West. It will take 
place whenever and wherever people as- 
semble to live and work, so long as men 
are free to like and dislike, to agree and 
disagree, to associate with whom they 
Please, and to protect their right to en- 
joy the fruits of their labor. 

The question is, Mr. President, what 
is the nature of the discrimination? Is 
it practiced under color of law, or is it 
merely private conduct? 

The courts have made themselves ex- 
ceedingly clear on the question of dis- 
crimination under color of law on 
grounds of race, creed, color, religion, 
or national origin—although at times 
their interpretation of the Constitution 
may leave much to be desired. 

I strongly disagreed with the 1954 
Brown decision—and I still believe it to 
be unsound law—because it took from 
the sovereign States their constitutional 
right to operate their own schools. But, 
as I stated some years ago, the Brown 
case is now an accomplished fact. 

It also is an accomplished fact that 
the courts have held that discriminatory 
laws violate the equal protection clause 
of the 14th amendment. 

Insofar as discrimination under color 
of law is concerned, the door to every 
court in the land—State and Federal— 
is open to any citizen who feels he is be- 
ing denied any right guaranteed him by 
the Constitution. 

Moreover, as if the Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights, and many, many State 
laws and city ordinances were not suffi- 
cient, the Congress has seen fit to enact 
a multitude of Federal statutes for the 


alleged protection of civil rights. 


In so doing, the Congress has often 
cone far afield, and overstepped the 
bounds of its constitutional authority. 

Mr. President, I have said before and 
I say it now: 

These laws do more to injure the cause 
of individual liberty than to advance it. 
But, nonetheless, they were enacted, and 
they are at the disposal of anyone who 
claims a deprivation of rights. 

The trouble with judicial procedure is 
that it takes time. Judge and juries de- 
mand clear and convincing proof that 
there are legitimate grounds for a re- 
dress of grievances. 

Thus, it is not fast enough to seek 
relief in the courts, or to settle differences 
before our public councils through the 
give and take of mediation. 

Exercising the same measure of reason, 
understanding and good will expected of 
others is also too slow for those who shat- 
ter the public peace with impossible and 
unreasonable cries of “Now.” 

The gradual processes of law are at- 
tacked again and again. 

I am glad to see it defended by no less 
a personage and observer of the American 
scene than Mr. James Reston, of the New 
York Times. 

Mr. Reston wrote last June that to 
attack gradualism is to attack law. All 
law is gradual in a democratic society, 
he correctly pointed out. 

He criticized extremists who drag this 
complex issue out of the courts and into 
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the streets, and deplored those who seek 
aid and comfort in Federal law while 
they thumb their noses at municipal and 
State law. 

Mr. President, it is my fervent hope 
that this country will have done with 
rule by the mob. 

Unless this course is abandoned, there 
will be hatred and strife where there 
should be mutual understanding and 
harmony, sectional disunity where there 
should be union. 

Mr. President, let us now consider 
that conduct of man which falls out- 
side the realm of law and comes instead 
from his right to be master of his own 
life and property. 

This is a right which belongs to all 
American citizens. This is the right now 
threatened with destruction. 

This is the constitutional right of 
which Mr. Justice Harlan wrote in a de- 
cision of the U.S. Supreme Court last 
year. Said Mr. Justice Harlan: 

Underlying the cases involving an alleged 
denial of equal protection by ostensibly 
private action is a clash of competing con- 
stitutional claims of a high order: liberty 
and equality. Freedom of the individual to 
choose his associates or his neighbors, to use 
and dispose of his property as he sees fit, to 
be irrational, arbitrary, capricious, even un- 
just in his personal relations are things all 
entitled to a large measure of protection 
from governmental interference. 

This liberty would be overridden, in the 
mame of equality, if the strictures of the 
14th amendment were applied to govern- 
mental and private action without distinc- 
tion. Also inherent in the concept of State 
action are values of federalism, a recogni- 
tion that there are areas of private rights 
upon which Federal power should not lay a 
heavy hand and which should properly be 
left to the most precise instruments of local 


authority (Peterson v. City of Greenville, 3738 


U.S. 244 (1963) ). 


In deciding the civil rights cases in 
1883, the Supreme Court spoke wisely 
and clearly through the pen of Mr. Jus- 
tice Bradley. He wrote: 

Individual invasion of individual rights 
is not the subject matter of the amend- 
ment. * It does not invest Congress with 
power to legislate upon subjects which are 
within the domain of State legisla- 
tion. * * * It does not authorize Congress 
to create a code of municipal law for the 
regulation of private rights (109 U.S. 3). 


And again, 1947, we heard the Court 


That amendment erects no shield against 
Merely private conduct, however discrimi- 
natory or wrongful (Shelley v. Kraemer, 334 
U.S. 1). 


The same distinction between activi- 

ties of the State and activities of private 
individuals was drawn for us again in 
1959 by the Fourth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in Williams versus Howard John- 
son. 
Mr. President, we can readily see, 
therefore, that the Virginia Commission 
on Constitutional Government was on 
solid ground when it declared that the 
right of free men to act according to 
their own will in the conduct of their 
private lives and personal relations 
should not be tampered with. 
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In an incisive analysis entitled ‘Civil 
Rights and Legal Wrongs,” the Com- 
mission said: 

This right is vital to the American system. 
If this be destroyed, the whole basis of in- 
dividual liberty is destroyed. * * * It rests 
solidly upon the individual's right to be 
wrong—upon his right in his personal life 
to be capricious, arbitrary, prejudiced, 
biased, opinionated, unreasonable—upon 
his right to act as a free man in a free so- 
ciety. * * Whether this right be called 
the right of free choice, or the right of free 
association, or the right to be let alone, or 
the right of a free market place, this right 
is essential. Its spirit permeates the Con- 
stitution. Its exercise colors our entire life. 


Mr. President, this right springs from 
the very heart of the Constitution. It 
was instilled there by our forefathers 
who left a despotic king to come to 
America to live as free men and women. 
Generation after generation of good 
Americans have worked and fought for 
the preservation of this right. 

This right makes the difference be- 
tween a free country and totalitarian- 
ism between a republican form of gov- 
ernment and a dictatorship. 

Are we now, Mr. President, to rob our 
children and our children’s children of 
this rich legacy? Are we to pass laws to 
take from our citizens their God-given 
and constitutional right to life, liberty, 
and property? 

Is the Congress now going to invest in 
the Federal Government power to regu- 
late private lives at every turn, at work 
and at play? 

Is the Congress going to place in the 
hands of the executive branch of Gov- 
ernment such a formidable political 
weapon? 

Mr. President, the Congress would be 
guilty of these things and more if the 
so-called civil rights bill, recently passed 
by the other body, is enacted into law. 

It is ironic that injustice would be 
wrought upon our people in the name of 
justice, that liberty would be forfeited 
for some lofty idea that governments can 
make men equal. 

Before examining this bill, H.R. 7152, 
let us ponder for a moment the pur- 
ported intentions of this legislation. 

If it is the intention of this act to make 
all citizens of the United States equal, I 
fear it is doomed to failure. 

The problem of equality greatly 
troubled Dr. Walter Courtenay, pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and he examined it closely 
from the standpoint of both Christianity 
and democracy. 

In a splendid sermon to his congrega- 
tion, Dr. Courtenay said: 

All men are created equal. Are they? I 
could see that all men are created equally 
helpless, equally ignorant, equally inexperi- 
enced, equally sin touched, but I could not 
see how they could be said to be created 
equal in any other sense. Men do not be- 
gin life with an even start for all. Their 
beginnings are marked by differences in pedi- 
grees, health, educational and moral levels, 
economic strength, social status, and per- 
sonality potentials. There are broad differ- 
ences in temperament, talents, drives, and 
desires. They do not begin life on a common 
line. 
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Dr. Courtenay goes on to point out that 
insofar as the “unalienable rights, such 
as life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness,” are concerned, life comes from 
God, but liberty and happiness are man- 
made. He said: 

Liberty is man created, man achieved and 


man maintained. God approves it, but man 
must win it. 


As to happiness, 
declared: 

Happiness is a byproduct of a way of life 
rather than something granted us by birth. 
It, too, is something we achieve by effort. It 
depends on many things: employment, pur- 
pose, personal development, the right use of 
the opportunities and duties of life. 


Then Dr. Courtenay came to a ques- 
tion which bears more directly on the 
problem of liberty and equality now con- 
fronting the Congress. Said he: 

I wondered why men ever thought that 
government could make men equal and keep 
them equal. How can mere laws produce 
equality amongst men on a heart level? 
How can coerced fellowship ever become real 
fellowship? 


He declared with infinite wisdom that 
democracy was never created to be a 
leveller of men, that it was created to 
be a lifter of men. Democracy was 
meant to let each man find his own way 
on the staircase of existence. 

There may be a key to the achievement 
of absolute equality amongst men, but 
we do not hold it. It does not lie in any- 
thing this Congress or any other legisla- 
tive body will do, not now, not ever. 

I, for one, Mr. President, do not wish 
to open the door to any such happy little 
ant society. I fear that it would be dull 
and uninspiring, unproductive and un- 
imaginative, and stagnant in every way. 

So perhaps we now hear conceded that 
the purpose of this legislation is not the 
achievement of equality after all, that 
this is both undesirable and impossible. 

This is a bill, we are told, to guarantee 
and enforce the civil rights of individual 
citizens. 

Let us see if this truly is a bill for the 
protection of civil rights. 

Let us ascertain whether it is not true 
instead that this is a bill to deprive 
American citizens of their constitutional 
rights and liberties, and to confer spe- 
cial rights upon special classes of our 
people. 

The bill is best described in the mi- 
nority report of the House Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7152 was steamrolled through the 
committee and reported without ade- 
quate study, without hearing from wit- 
nesses, and without an examination or 
explanation of its many and far-reach- 
ing ramifications. 

Of this bill, the dissenting members of 
the committee had this to say: 

This legislation is the most radical pro- 
posal in the field of civil rights ever recom- 
mended by any committee of the House or 
Senate. 

I also am in complete agreement with 
the minority report in its findings that 
this vicious bill constitutes “the greatest 
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grasp for executive power conceived in 
the 20th century.” 

Instead of protecting the rights of 
some of our citizens, H.R. 7152 places in 
severe jeopardy the constitutional liber- 
ties of all of our citizens. 

The scope of this legislation is so 
broad, its provisions so encompassing, its 
grant of authority so undefined, unlim- 
ited, and unrestrained, that the lives and 
property of almost every American would 
be affected in one way or another. 

It would affect every worker in the 
office and in the factory. It would affect 
every farmer. It would affect every 
employer. It would affect every home- 
owner and real estate developer. It 
would affect all labor unions and all their 
members. 

It also would affect: Every veteran, all 
schools and universities, every teacher, 
every child who attends classes in a 
school system which now receives Fed- 
eral aid under any of a variety of Fed- 
eral aid programs, the blind, the phys- 
ically disabled, the unemployed, needy 
and abandoned children, and our senior 
citizens who now are recipients of social 
security or Federal assistance. 

Private property would fall under 
Federal control. 

This bill would place under Federal 
regulation the following establishments: 
Inns, hotels, motels, and other such 
establishments which provide lodging to 
transient guests; every restaurant, cafe- 
teria, lunchroom, lunchcounter, soda 
fountain, or other facility for the sale of 
food; every gasoline station; every mo- 
tion picture house, theater, concert hall, 
sports arena, stadium, or other place of 
exhibition or entertainment. 

Mr. President, this by no means ex- 
hausts the list; but it is sufficient to show 
how this bill would reach deep into the 
personal and private lives of virtually 
every man, woman, and child in the 
country. 

It would be well for us to ask at this 
point how this so-called civil rights bill 
would affect all the persons, all the 
places, and all the institutions, private 
or otherwise, to which I have referred. 

They would be affected in a way which 
is repugnant to the traditions and prin- 
ciples of a free society such as we now 
enjoy. 

This bill would destroy the right of the 
individual to work and associate with 
whom he pleases. 

It would usurp virtually all rights of 
the States and cities to manage their in- 
ternal affairs. 

Federal funds could be withheld from 
entire States and regions at the whim or 
caprice of some Federal bureaucrat. 

The cutoff could be swift and complete, 
on a wholesale basis or in part. 

The innocent could be punished along 
with the alleged guilty. 

The hiring and firing of employees and 
all conditions of employment would 
come under Federal control. 

Government action would take the 
place of private action. 

This bill would divest the American 
people of their right to hold, manage, 
and dispose of private property. 
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It is well established by historical fact 
that when there is no longer private 
property, there is no longer privacy of 
any kind; and there is no longer free- 
dom as we know it today. 

In 1922, Mr. Justice Van Orsdel, of the 
District of Columbia Court of Appeals, 


warned of what follows the destruction. 


of private property rights. 
Said Mr. Justice Van Orsdel: 


Any intimation that the Constitution is 
flexible, even in response to the police power, 
is unsound. Power expressly delegated by 
the Constitution, such, for example, as the 
regulation of interstate commerce, may be 
extended to meet changing conditions, pro- 
viding it can be accomplished without alter- 
ing fundamental principles; but the prin- 
ciples are immutable, not elastic or subject 
to change. That a State may not impair the 
obligations of a contract, or that no person 
can be deprived of his property, without 
due process of law,” are principles funda- 
mental; and if the legislature, in response to 
public clamor for an experimental social re- 
form, may break down these constitutional 
guarantees by calling an act a “health law,” 
or a “public morality law” or a public wel- 
fare law,” all guarantees of the Constitution, 
under the alleged exercise of the police 
power, may be changed, modified, or totally 
eliminated. * * * 

It should be remembered that of the three 
fundamental principles which underlie gov- 
ernment, and for which government exists, 
the protection of life, liberty, and property, 
the chief of these is property; not that any 
amount of property is more valuable than 
the life or liberty of the citizen, but the his- 
tory of civilization proves that when the citi- 
zen is deprived of free use and enjoyment 
of his property, anarchy and revolution fol- 
low, and life and liberty are without protec- 
tom., ù © 

Courts therefore should be slow to lend 
aid to the Government in this modern tend- 
ency to invade individual property rights. 


Mr. President, we set out to examine 
this bill, to see whether it measured up 
to its billing as a protector of civil rights. 
I submit that it does not. It does ex- 
actly the opposite. 

I defy anyone to read this bill and tell 
me that it would not deprive our citizens 
of more rights and liberties than it pur- 
ports to give to anyone. 

Title I of the bill relates to the alleged 
protection of the right to vote. 

Mr. President, there is no other con- 
stitutional right already so well pro- 
tected 


One of the civil rights statutes dating 
back to 1870 (42 USCA, 1971, sec. 2004 
of the Revised Statutes) prior to 1957 
read as follows: 

All citizens of the United States who are 
otherwise qualified by law to vote in any 
election by the people in any State, territory, 
district, county, city, parish, township, 
school district, municipality, or other ter- 
ritorial subdivision, shall be entitled to vote 
at all such elections without distinction of 
race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude. 


In 1957, Congress saw fit to amend this 
section, and, among other things, con- 
ferred upon the Attorney General the 
power to institute injunctive court ac- 
tions when it was alleged that the right 
to vote was willfully being obstructed. 

Three years later, Congress went even 
further in legislating to secure a right 
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that already was secure. The 1960 Civil 
Rights Act required the preservation of 
voting records, on pain of Federal pun- 
ishment; and allowed inquisitorial Fed- 
eral agents to sift through these records, 
on demand. 

This act also provides for so-called 
voting referees to supplant local regis- 
trars in the qualification of voters. 

Mr. President, there already are more 
than abundant laws for the protection 
of the right to vote. All that is neces- 
sary, is to have the existing law invoked 
and enforced. 

In isolated cases in which there have 
been infringements of voter rights, the 
courts have acted within the framework 
of the law; and this is as it should be. 

Mr. President, title I is unnecessary. 
It is unconstitutional. 

One of the most explicit restrictions 
placed on Congress by the Constitution 
is that it has no authority whatsoever to 
enact laws pertaining to the qualifica- 
tions of voters. This is strictly left to 
each of the sovereign States. 

Authority for this right of the States 
can be found in the following provisions 
of the Constitution: 

Article I, section I, paragraph 1: 

The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of Members chosen every second 
year by the people of the several States, and 
the electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legis- 
lature. 


Article I, section I, paragraph 2: 

Each State shall appoint, in such manner 
as the legislature thereof may direct, a num- 
ber of electors, equal to the whole number 
of Senators and Representatives to which 
the State may be entitled in the Congress; 
but no Senator or Representative or person 
holding an office of trust or profit under 
the United States, shall be appointed as elec- 
tor. * * * The Congress may determine the 
time of choosing the electors, and the day 
on which they shall give their votes; which 
day shall be the same throughout the United 
States. 


And, in the 17th amendment: 

The Senate of the United States shall be 
composed of two Senators from each State, 
elected by the people thereof, for 6 years; 
and each Senator shall have one vote. The 
electors in each State shall have the qualifi- 
cations requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State legislatures. 


Federal courts have upheld the rights 
of the States to determine voter qualifi- 
cations on so many occasions that I shall 
not burden the Senate by reading all the 
citations. The courts have ruled as re- 
cently as 1959, in a unanimous Supreme 
Court decision, that the States have 
broad powers in prescribing qualifica- 
tions for voters. 

The Court has rightly recognized the 
wide scope of State authority, not only in 
the use of literacy tests, but also in set- 
ting age, residence and other require- 
ments. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Barn in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Georgia yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana? 
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Mr. TALMADGE. I am delighted to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I am sure 
the Senator knows that the Southern 
States are not the only ones that have 
literacy tests. I wonder if the Senator 
is aware that the State of New York, the 
last time I looked into the question, had 
even more rigid literacy test require- 
ments than does the State of Louisiana. 

Mr. TALMADGE. That is quite true. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is it not cor- 
rect that literacy tests are a careful pre- 
caution that States—North, South, East, 
and West—have taken without regard to 
any racial problem, but merely in an at- 
tempt to qualify their electors? 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator is em- 
inently correct. I believe that the ma- 
jority of the States have some kind of 
literacy test. I think it is quite proper. 
The most important duty and responsi- 
bility of a citizen, except for defending 
his country in time of war, is to exercise 
the franchise. So far as I am concerned, 
I do not wish people who are completely 
without knowledge, idiots, lunatics, or 
the insane voting, because I do not be- 
lieve they have the competency to choose 
officials of government from the Presi- 
dent down to the lowest level. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Would it not 
be fair to say that in close elections we 
wish to see the voting go in the way in 
which the majority of intelligent people 
think the election should go? In such 
cases we would not want the election to 
be tilted by a small lunatic fringe. 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. It is most important at 
all levels of the Government that there 
be literate electors. 

I thank the Senator for his contribu- 


tion. 

This bill, Mr. President, would throw 
the Constitution and these court deci- 
sions to the winds. It would dictate to 
the States how to employ literacy tests. 
If literacy is a State requirement, there 
is a “rebuttable” presumption of literacy, 
if the applicant has completed the sixth 


grade. 

If the Federal Government can tell 
States how to use literary tests, the Fed- 
eral Government can tell States not to 
use literacy tests. 

If the Government can arbitrarily dic- 
tate at what grade of school one be- 
comes literate, the Government also can 
arbitrarily dictate at what age one 
should be allowed to vote. 

Once the door was thrown open, there 
would be no stopping Federal control 
over the qualifications of voters. 

The Constitution notwithstanding, the 
States may as well step aside. 

In addition to the sixth grade pre- 
sumption of literacy, title I also provides 
for Federal—not State—determination 
as to whether an “error or omission” on 
the voter’s application is material to 
his qualifications as a voter. 

Furthermore, the Attorney General, 
in any proceeding brought under this 
title, may decide for himself whether he 
wants a three-judge Federal court, or 
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a US. district court presided over by a 
single judge, to hear the case. 

The Attorney General thus can pick 
his own court. 

Mr. President, where can justification 
for provisions like these be found? 
Certainly, not in the Constitution. Not 
only are they not provided for in the 
Constitution, they are prohibited out- 
right by the Constitution. 

Before we examine title II of this bill, 
let me read to the Senate portions of 
a plea we cannot ignore if we are going 
to preserve one of the most basic con- 
stitutional rights of our citizens. 

I read from the statement, as follows: 

We feel that as individual operators of 
our establishments, and as citizens of this 
city and Nation, we still have the freedom 
of choice to operate our businesses as we 
see fit—in the best interests of our cus- 
tomers, our employees and our families. We 
also owe to the majority of the citizens of 
this community, the opportunity to eat at 
an establishment of their choice. 

This matter has transcended the consid- 
eration of civil rights alone. It now involves 
the basic right of an individual, any in- 
dividual of whatever race, creed or color, to 
engage in business, to purvey any commodity 
or service which is lawful, to cater to a 
clientele of his own choosing, and once se- 
lected, to honor his obligation to continue 
to provide the goods and/or services which 
first prompted the customer’s allegiance to 
the establishment. 


Mr. President, this statement of a 
principle that is as old as the common 
law came from the Atlanta Restaurant 
Association. 

It was issued in the midst of lawless 
racial agitation on the streets of down- 
town Atlanta which resulted in great 
damage to property, personal injury and 
irreparable harm to a private business- 
man who was guilty of no more than an 
attempt to preserve a right that is his 
by virtue of the Constitution. 

Title II, the so-called public accom- 
modations section of this bill, would in 
one fell swoop destroy this right. It 
would take from private businessmen 
their time-honored right to hold, man- 
age, and control their own property. 

Mr. President, historically and legally, 
this section is patently unconstitutional. 
From a moral standpoint, it is unwar- 
ranted and unwise. If enacted, it would 
surely unleash the forces of discord 
throughout the length and breadth of 
this land. 

Title II perverts the commerce clause 
beyond all reason. 

It attempts to take the clause on a 
sociological adventure which has abso- 
lutely nothing to do with regulating the 
flow of goods in commerce among the 
States. 

Furthermore, title II completely ig- 
nores the fifth amendment by taking pri- 
vate property and placing it under Fed- 
eral suvervision without due process of 
law and without just compensation. 

In seeking a haven in the 14th amend- 
ment, title II ignores the mandate of the 
Supreme Court which has ruled over 
and over again that a private individual 
may be as discriminatory as he pleases 
and still be beyond the reach of the 
equal protection clause. 

Mr. President, the most dangerous as- 
pect of this legislation is that it would 
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completely annihilate the entire concept 
of private property as it exists today. 

Private property would become public 
property. 

Government dictation would take the 
place of private choice in the operation 
of businesses. 

Title II declares that the goods, 
services, facilities, privileges, advan- 
tages, and accommodations” of all so- 
called public accommodations shall be 
made available to everyone, if the opera- 
tions of these places affect commerce, or 
if so-called State action is involved in 
any way. 

Title II would compel the owners of 
private hotels, motels, eating establish- 
ments, and places of entertainment to 
abandon the profitable and peaceful pur- 
suit of business. 

They would be told how to conduct 
their affairs, regardless of how it may 
injure them, financially or otherwise. 

They would be under a Federal com- 
pulsion to serve all comers. 

They would be denied the right to 
serve their customers as they would like 
to be served. 

If this bill becomes law, the meaning 
of private property—that which a person 
has exclusive right to possess, enjoy, 
aog dispose of—will become meaning- 
ess. 

We might well see signs such as this 
appear on the American scene: “Joe’s 
aae and Grill, U.S. Government, propri- 
etor.” 

Mr. President, anyone with any under- 
standing at all of the commerce clause 
knows it is preposterous to think that 
it can be invoked to support control of 
the business activities of the corner 
drugstore, the neighborhood theater, or 
a hotdog stand which serves mustard 
which at one time or another had 
crossed some State line. 

How in the name of reason can the 
business practices of places such as these 
have the remotest connection with the 
regulation of “commerce among the sev- 
eral States?” 

If private businesses can be compelled 
to sell under this tortured interpretation 
of the commerce clause, could there not 
also be a compulsion to buy? 

Could not the Government also say 
what will be sold, when and where it will 
be sold, and what will be its cost? 

I say there is no end to the possibilities 
for Federal control of private business 
and private property, if the commerce 
clause is twisted in such a fashion as 
that now proposed. 

How does the Government suggest that 
this monstrous legislation be enforced? 

I contend that there is no way under 
the sun to enforce the provisions of title 
II without creating the machinery for a 
police state. 

Are Federal marshals and agents of 
the Justice Department to police every 
establishment? 

Are our courts to be deluged with a 
host of lawsuits over 90-cent blue plate 
lunches? 

Are law-abiding businessmen to be 
browbeaten and harassed until they 
throw up their hands in despair and sub- 
mit, even though it may mean eventual 
ruin? 
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And, if they stand on their constitu- 
tional rights, and refuse to acquiesce, are 
they then to be jailed like common crim- 
inals? 

Mr. President, the enforcement provi- 
sions of title IZ would confer upon the 
Attorney General of the United States, 
whoever he might be, power to make a 
special class of citizens special favorites 
of the law. 

The Attorney General would be given 
carte blanche authority to file suits in 
the name of the United States whenever 
it pleased him to do so, and wherever 
he wanted, and against whomever he 
desired. 

His discretion is that unlimited. 

According to section 204(a) (2) of title 
II, all the Attorney General has to do is 
satisfy himself that the court action 
would further the purpose of the act. 

Upon the enactment of title II, the 
Attorney General could march into Fed- 
eral district courts anywhere in the land, 
and heavyhandedly file suits on a whole- 
sale basis against any or all so-called 
public accommodations which were not 
operating the way he thought they 
should. 

I am in complete agreement with my 
distinguished colleague, the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin] who 
said: 

This is not government by law. It is gov- 
ernment by whim of the Attorney General. 


Mr. President, if title II becomes law, 
private property and personal liberty 
would be reduced to a meaningless 
vestige of the past. 

But, let us continue. H.R. 7152 gets 
worse as it goes along. 

Mr. President, what I believe to be one 
of the most barbarous legislative pro- 
posals in the history of this country is 
title VI of this so-called civil rights bill. 

Title VI has been called the “cut-off- 
the-funds” provisions. 

It confers upon Federal bureaucrats 
monumental powers which stagger the 
imagination. 

Title VI would give the President and 
his appointees the power to cripple entire 
States, entire regions of this country. 
Almost without limitation or restraint, 
Federal departments and agencies could 
deprive the people of their lawful par- 
ticipation in the hundreds of Federal aid 
programs, programs which their taxes 
support. 

Title VI makes the cutoff mandatory. 
All that is required is “an express find- 
ing” of a failure to comply with an un- 
defined prohibition against discrimina- 
tion in the administration of any pro- 
gram or activity receiving Federal fi- 
nancial assistance, and the President's 
approval. 

What programs would it apply to? 

It would apply to virtually all Federal 
programs, according to Attorney General 
Robert Kennedy. In his testimony last 
October before the House Committee on 
the Judiciary, Mr. Kennedy told this 
committee whom it would apply to: 

We are making up a list . It is going 
to be every Federal program of the Federal 
Government where Federal funds are ex- 
pended * * *. There are going to be several 
hundred programs. 
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ticipate in Federal agriculture programs 
if the Agriculture Department decided 
that they had allegedly been discrimina- 
tory in any way, such as in the hiring 
and firing of farmhands. 

Highway, hospital, and housing funds 
could be cut off. School lunch programs 
could be terminated. Medical research 
at our universities and science centers 
could be halted. Social security and 
other welfare programs could be stopped. 

Mr. President, the economic well-being 
of every State and every citizen of this 
country would be endangered by the bru- 
tal provisions of title VI. 

The political potential inherent in title 
VI is frightening. 

It is conceivable that the provisions of 
title VI could be employed in such a 
manner as to punish States for voting 
wrong, or to blackjack States to toe the 
policy line of whatever administration 
happened to be in power. 

I will leave title VI with the words of 
our late President, John F. Kennedy, who 
said last April: 

I would think that it probably would be 
unwise to give the President of the United 
States that kind of power. 


We have seen thus far that this so- 
called civil rights bill is not that at all. 
In reality, it is a bill to take fundamental 
constitutional rights away from our citi- 
zens. It is a bill to give the Federal Gov- 
ernment fearsome power to regulate the 
lives and property of private citizens. 

This is a bill to strip sovereign States 
of their right to determine how their 
elections shall be held; to take over pri- 
vate business; to coerce the people into 
submission, or starve them out of the 
Federal Treasury. 

But this is not all. 

This bill would regiment our citizens, 
whip them into line, by yet another mon- 
strous means. 

Title VII of H.R. 7152 would create 
an FEPC with unlimited dictatorial 
powers over every business in the coun- 
try with 25 or more employees. 

No longer would private employers be 
free to hire whom they pleased or to fire 
whom they pleased, according to the 
needs and best interests of their business. 

This would be subject to Government 
control. 

No longer could they base promotions 
or salaries on merit and performance of 
duty. 

This too would become a matter for 
Federal dictation. 

No longer could they determine their 
own conditions for employment or oper- 
ate seniority systems. 

The Government would decide these 
matters, by edict, by regulation, by har- 
assment, and even by jail sentences. 

No longer would working men and 
women be secure in their jobs. No longer 
could they seek out and hold employ- 
ment of their choosing. 

Their real bosses would be the FEPC 
and its agents. 

Not only is this power grab directed 
against private employers, title VII also 
would snatch from labor unions the free- 
dom they now enjoy to manage their own 
affairs. 
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Labor unions could, in fact, be almost 
destroyed under the provisions of this 
act. 
It would make a mockery of the se- 
niority system, without which organized 
labor would cease to function. 

Unions would lose their rights under 
the National Labor Relations Act and 
the Railway Labor Act. They could be 
shut out of NLRB and National Medi- 
ation Board procedures. 

Collective bargaining between labor 
and management to determine wages, 
seniority rights and working conditions 
could be banished or severely impaired. 

Mr. President, I do not believe the 
American people are fully aware of the 
harsh provisions of this act. 

I do not believe the American people 
are willing to surrender the free enter- 
prise system to a Federal five-man Com- 
mission in Washington operating with 
a $10-million-a-year budget, and gesta- 
po-like investigatory powers. 

I do not believe the American people 
have been told the facts, or there would 
be a great public outcry against legisla- 
tion which would take from them the 
right to own and control private prop- 
erty. ; 


I do not believe they would counte- 
nance giving the Attorney General pow- 
er to police individual conduct, to say 
whom they myst do business with, whom 
they must associate with, whom they 
must work with. 

Iam convinced that the American peo- 
ple do not know the enormous power this 
bill would give the Federal Govern- 
ment. Even its supporters admit that 
it would be subject to outrageous abuse 
by irresponsible Federal bureaucrats. 

It is not enough for us to say that 
surely all of the punitive provisions of 
this bill will never be implemented, that 
it would never be carried out in all of 
its terrible potentials. 

When a law is placed on the books, 
sooner or later it is activated. The de- 
gree to which H.R. 7152 could be en- 
forced would be limited only by the con- 
science of the enforcer. 

The American people would thus be 
placed at the mercy of Federal authori- 
ties with power to do just about what- 
ever they wanted to regulate the lives of 
private citizens. 

Mr. President, let us cast down this 
politically inspired legislation. 

Let us defeat this ill-advised attempt 
to promote human relations, because it 
would in fact set that cause back 100 
years. 

Let us reject the philosophy that all 
problems can be solved by the passage of 
a new law. 

The American people have always en- 
joyed the highest degree of liberty of any 
people on the face of the earth. 

This is true because in America the 
Government always has been subjected 
to the will of the people. 

Are we now to pass a law to bend the 
will of the people to the will of the state? 

And are we to delude the people into 
thinking that a police state is necessary 
for the protection of civil rights and in- 
dividual liberty? 
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Mr. President, I fear that if this night- 
mare ever becomes a reality, the Ameri- 
can people will wake up and find that 
their freedom to live and work has been 
devoured by a wolf in sheep’s clothing. 

Let us then turn away from this evil 
legislation. Let us reveal it for what it 
really is: An attempt to legislate by 
force in the area of human relations; an 
attempt to tell people how to live their 
lives. 

Let us leave local matters to local au- 
thorities. 

Let us preserve the principle of private 
property, without which all liberty would 
soon perish. 

Let us leave the problem of human 
relations to the mind and heart and con- 
science of the individual, where it right- 
fully belongs. 

Because we are a free people, there are 
such problems. And as a free people, we 
will work out their solutions, if we are 
allowed to. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield briefly? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am delighted to 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. I highly commend the 
Senator’s speech, in which he has made 
clear and convincing the terms of the 
bill and its operation. His presentation 
of all the points was excellent, but I wish 
to mention two, particularly with ref- 
erence to the so-called public accommo- 
dations and FEPC. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Iam grateful to the 
Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. I do not see how the 
American businessman can sit by and 
see this legislation crawl along on its way 
toward what could be final enactment, 
taking away from him the prerogative 
of property and management control of 
his own affairs, especially in some little 
business that represents a lifetime of 
work and savings. It involves the future 
of his children; and also encroaches 
upon his personal and individual rights, 
and the rights of many others. 

I marvel that businessmen can sit by 
and see this happen without protesting 
even more than we have heard from 
them. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I agree with the 
Senator from Mississippi. This bill 
should be captioned, “A bill to regulate 
the lives of the American people,“ be- 
cause that is what it would do, from the 
cradle to the grave. The only new rights 
it grants will be rights for the Govern- 
ment and Federal officials. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I thank the Senator again for his 
fine presentation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield to the acting 
majority leader. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
these debates always bring forth excel- 
lent presentations of the points of view 
that are held by various Senators. The 
Senator from Georgia is always a per- 
Suasive and articulate spokesman for his 
cause. When he says that the bill bestows 
no new rights, he is correct. What the 
bill seeks to do is to protect the rights 
already guaranteed in the Constitution 
of the United States, but which have 
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been abridged in certain areas of the 
country. 

I heard the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi speak about inter- 
ference with business. 

To date, 32 States in the Union have 
public accommodations laws that are 
much more far reaching than any pro- 
vision of this bill. 

The people in my State, for example, 
the people of the State of New York and 
the people of the State of Illinois do not 
feel that any interference with business 
is involved by their State statutes. 
What about segregation as an inter- 
ference in the business of an employer 
who does not want segregation? 

Mr. TALMADGE. There are laws re- 
lating to so-called public accommoda- 
tions on the State level, but nowhere in 
the Constitution of the United States is 
any such police power delegated to the 


Congress. It is not a proper Federal 
power. 
Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 


fully aware, of course, of the commerce 
clause and the 14th amendment of the 
Constitution. 

Mr. TALMADGE. The 14th amend- 
ment merely prohibits State action. It 
does not grant rights to the Federal Gov- 
ernment to interfere with private prop- 
erty. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. But it does pro- 
hibit State action which in any way 
would deny equal protection of the laws. 

Mr. TALMADGE. But this bill is not 
aimed at State action alone. This bill 
provides that private property owners 
who wish to open these businesses, must 
admit all comers, even in the absence of 
State action. It cannot be based on the 
14th amendment because the 14th 
amendment is only a prohibition against 
State action. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. But let me say, on title II, to 
which the Senator has referred, that it is 
based upon both the 14th amendment 
and the commerce clause. There is no 
question about that. It has been demon- 
strated in courts of law that where the 
individual's rights are abridged or denied 
by the act of a public official, or by the 
pronouncements of a public official, such 
official is subject to any limitations on 
his public power as defined by the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Let me say, in re- 
sponse, that Congress does not need to 
attempt to base its legislative power on 
any specific provision of the Constitu- 
tion, because it has full power to legis- 
late in any area that can be supported by 
a constitutional principle. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. TALMADGE. But the 14th 
amendment does not give the Congress 
legislative power over private property 
or over private activities. The 14th 
amendment is merely a prohibition 
against State action. With reference to 
the commerce clause, I am aware, of 
course, that it has been stretched far be- 
yond comprehension, but it would be 
ridiculous to the extreme to say that the 
power of the Congress of the United 
States to regulate interstate commerce 
would be the power to regulate filling sta- 
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tions, drugstores, theaters, and places 
of that kind in the most remote areas of 
the land. 

If we have that kind of power to regu- 
late them, we could go one step further 
and say that people must buy at certain 
places, and that we can fix the prices at 
which the products are to be sold. This 
would be torturing the meaning of the 
14th amendment to the Constitution. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I may say to the 
Senator from Georgia, who is a good law- 
yer, that one does not reach a solution 
of a legal problem by reducing it to ab- 
surdity. There is the doctrine of reason- 
ableness. Courts have always upheld 
that doctrine. There is the doctrine of 
common equity. 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Congress can- 
not legislate on equity. Congress can 
only legislate under the constitutional 
provisions. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. It is also a fact that every law 
must be based upon the totality of the 
Constitution, as the Senator has said; 
but there are cases to demonstrate that 
the Congress has not only the authority, 
but the obligation, to protect the rights 
of citizens, rights which are being 
abridged by any discriminatory action of 
any State, or by action of an official of 
the State where that official publicly ac- 
knowledges that he is enforcing a custom 
of segregation, and employs the author- 
ity of his own office or employs him- 
self as an officer of the State or any of 
its political subdivisions to enforce this 
policy of segregation. 

When I listened to the discussion on 
title VI, I heard a good deal about the 
late President Kennedy expressing a 
point of view that might have indicated 
opposition to title VI in this bill. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I will read to the 
Senator the statement the President 
made. I read it earlier today in the col- 
loquy with the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lonc]. On April 19 
the President made two statements with 
reference to withholding funds from the 
States. One was at his press conference. 
The other was before the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors. This is 
what he said in response to the question: 

I don’t have the power to cut off the aid 
in a general way as was proposed by the 
Civil Rights Commission, and I would think 
it would probably be unwise to give the 
President of the United States that kind of 
power, because it would start in one State 
and, for one reason or another, might be 
moved to another State which is not measur- 
ing up as the President would like to see it 
measure up in one way or another. 


The other statement of the President 
was as follows: 

Another difficulty is that in many in- 
stances the withholding of funds would 
serve to further disadvantage those that I 
know the Commission would want to aid. 
For example, hundreds of thousands of 
Negroes in Mississippi receive social security, 
veterans, welfare, school lunch, and other 
benefits from Federal programs. Any elimi- 
nation or reduction of such programs ob- 
viously would fall alike on all within the 
State and in some programs perhaps even 
more heavily upon Negroes. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
am familiar with that statement. Let 
me quote the rest of the statement at 
the President’s press conference last 
April. 

Mr. TALMADGE. April 19. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. The Presi- 
dent was asked by a reporter by the 
name of Mr. Hill the following question: 

Mr. HLL. Mr. President, will you attempt 
to cut off Federal aid to the State of Missis- 
sippi as proposed by your Civil Rights Com- 
mission? 


The reply of the President was as fol- 
lows: 

The PRESIDENT. I don't have the power to 
cut off the aid in a general way as was pro- 
posed by the Civil Rights Commission, and 
I would think it would probably be unwise 
to give the President of the United States 
that kind of power, because it could start 
in one State and, for one reason or another, 
it might be moved to another State which 
was not measuring up as the President would 
like to see it measure up in one way or 
another, 


That is as far as the Senator from 
Georgia read the President’s reply. 

I continue to read that the President 
said in the same paragraph, in the same 
utterance: 

I don't think that we should extend Fed- 
eral programs in a way which encourages or 
really permits discrimination. That is very 
clear, But what was suggested was some- 
thing else and that was a general wholesale 
cutoff of Federal expenditures, regardless 
of the purpose for which they were being 
spent, as a disciplinary action on the State 
of Mississinpi. I think that is another ques- 
tion, and I couldn’t accept that view. 


Title VI is wholly consistent with 
President Kennedy’s position. It would 
not authorize a general, wholesale cut- 
off of Federal expenditures, regardless 
of the purpose for which they were being 
spent. It would authorize action only 
to see to it that Federal funds were not 
used in a discriminatory manner. It 
would allow a cutoff of funds as a last 
resort to end racial discrimination aganst 
participants in and beneficiaries of a 
specific program. There could be no gen- 
eral cutoff of assistance. Assistance 
could be ended only under the specific 
program in which there was discrimina- 
tion, and only with respect to the agency 
which discriminated. This could be done 
even then only after scrupulous protec- 
tive procedures, which I read at length 
yesterday in my colloquy with the 
learned and distinguished Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON]. The bill pre- 
scribes that a specific program’s funds 
could be cut off only after these proce- 
dures had been followed: 

First. That no order may be issued by 
any agency; an order may be issued only 
by the President himself. 

Second. No action can be taken by any 
agency until the parties affected have 
been notified and until all voluntary 
means for compliance for bringing about 
compliance have been exhausted. 

Third. No action can be taken until 
the agency has notified the respective 
committees of Congress having legisla- 
tive jurisdiction over such programs. 

Fourth. There must be a delay of 30 
days before any decision can be placed 
into effect. 
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Fifth. General review is provided for 
any and all cases. 

This is a far cry from general disci- 
plinary action or a wholesale general 
cutoff. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am glad to yield. 
The Senator has been very kind in yield- 
ing to me. 

Mr. TALMADGE. If the Senator will 
turn to page 26, section 602, he will see 
that it reads: 

Sec. 602. Each Federal department and 
agency which is empowered to extend Fed- 
eral financial assistance to any program or 
activity, by way of grant, loan, or contract 
other than a contract of insurance or guar- 
anty, shall take action to effectuate the pro- 
visions of section 601 with respect to such 
program or activity. 


I say to the Senator that the House 
had the good judgment to eliminate 
savings and loan associations. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I continue to read: 

Such action may be taken by or pursuant 
to rule, regulation, or order of general appli- 
cability and shall be consistent with achieve- 
ment of the objectives of the statute author- 
izing the financial assistance in connection 
with which the action is taken. 


Never in the history of our Republic, 
in my judgment, has any language so 
broad, so barbarous, so completely in 
disregard of the coequal, separate, and 
coordinate branches of Government, 
been handed to Congress. 

This proposal would authorize a Fed- 
eral official to disregard the acts of Con- 
gress from the beginning of Congress to 
the present time, and disregard, in to- 
tality, appropriations, and say, “I am the 
law; I am the rule; you must do it my 
way.“ 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish the Senator 
be read further in that title of the 

Mr. TALMADGE. What I read was 
broad enough. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; it was broad 
enough. From there on, however, the 
bill sets out five limitations. No one 
can argue with any degree of sincerity 
that Federal funds should be adminis- 
tered in a discriminatory fashion. Nor 
have I heard anyone specifically and 
boldly advocate such a position. Such is 
clearly violative of the Constitution. I 
hope no one takes the position that Fed- 
eral funds, collected from the general 
public, should be utilized or expended in 
a discriminatory fashion for a particu- 
lar group. That would be unthinkable, 
even though it has happened. Only 
within the past month, the Supreme 
Court has stricken down the separate- 
3 provision in the Hill-Burton 

ct. 


We have now come to the point where 
there is no doubt that nondiscriminatory 
expenditure or use of public funds is the 
law of the land and a valid national 
policy—whether the policy can be ef- 
fectuated or not is another question. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. If the Senator will 
look at page 27, section 603, he will find 
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that any judicial review would come only 
after the money had been cut off, not 
before. Let me point out that this pro- 
vision is so broad that if two people, per- 
son A and person B, applied for a job to 
cut weeds in the State of New Mexico, 
on the shoulders of a road, and the high- 
way department employed B, the Federal 
Bureau of Roads would be involved in 
the question of whether or not the State 
followed a correct policy in hiring B to 
the exclusion of A, ahd would. be empow- 
ered to withhold every dime of the ap- 
propriation for highway aid to the State 
of New Mexico. 

The Senator from Minnesota, able and 
eloquent as he is, cannot argue that a 
Federal agency should have such power. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do not argue that 
a Federal agency ought to have it. The 
bill specifically provides, first of all, that 
it shall apply to a specific program, and 
that there shall be no wholesale, general 
cutoff. It must relate to specific pro- 
grams in which findings have been made 
and hearings have been held and the 


parties that seem to be violating the law 


must be notified; voluntary compliance 
must be sought; and no order by any 
bureaucrat or any civil servant or, in- 
deed, any department head, can be pro- 
mulgated. 

The bill specifically provides that no 
rule or regulation or order shall become 
effective unless and until approved by 
the President of the United States. 

Furthermore, there is an easy way to 
administer this law, by looking upon all 
the people of the United States as citi- 
zens. The problem is not with the peo- 
ple. The problem is with the practice 
of discrimination and segregation. 

Why should we tax a colored man and 
a white man at the same tax rate, and 
put the money in the same Treasury, 
and then dispense it as if there were 
two separate communities? Are we to 
have separate tax collections that will 
go to colored people? Of course not. 
The Internal Revenue Service recognizes 
but one kind of person in America, one 
kind of citizen, the citizen of the United 
States of America. There is none that 
bears a special kind of insignia that says: 
“You are colored; therefore you will have 
to pay less in taxes than the person who 
is white.” 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator from 
Minnesota is making a prejudicial argu- 
ment. I am talking about what the bill 
provides. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. So is the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator from 
Minnesota is talking about the rights of 
men, and I agree to those rights. That 
is. why I do not favor abolishing Con- 
gress, the Senate, or the Constitution, 
and giving Federal officials dictatorial 
power to destroy the rights of the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota, my rights, and the 
rights of the Senate and the House. 
That is what it amounts to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I say most respect- 
fully, if that is the case, and if that is 
the Senator’s concern and fear, which I 
must admit I do not share, then there is a 
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simple way in which to do away with 
these fears, and that is to do away with 
the practice that requires Federal au- 
thority in this area. The Constitution 
requires that citizens of the United States 
be treated as citizens of the United 
States. 

Mr. TALMADGE. That right is en- 
forceable in every court of the land, and 
the Senator from Minnesota knows it. 

Mr. HUM HREN. That is correct. 
The existing law of the land is stated in 
section 601. Sections 602 and 603 of H.R. 
7152 do not represent an extension of 
thatlaw. Those latter sections represent 
no new power. They represent a proce- 
dural limitation on the power of an af- 
fected agency to enforce existing powers. 
There is not a shadow of a doubt that 
that is the law of the land. No Presi- 
dent, no Cabinet officer, no official of 
the land can dispute it. 

The law of the land is: 

Notwithstanding any inconsistent provi- 
sion of any other law, no person in the 
United States shall, on the ground of race, 
color, or national origin, be excluded from 
participation in, be denied the benefits of, 
or be subjected to discrimination under any 
program or activity receiving Federal fi- 
nancial assistance. 


That is as clear as the Declaration of 
Independence. There is not a scintilla 
of law to be found anywhere in this Na- 
tion, that can be held as justification for 
discriminatory use of Federal funds. 

So what does section 601 do? It states 
the law, it repeats the law, and the only 
reason the words “notwithstanding any 
inconsistent provision of any other law” 
are written into the bill is that they were 
written before the Supreme Court 
handed down the decision in the Hill- 
Burton hospital case. 

Next we come to sections 602 and 603 
which are the procedural means of ef- 
fectuating the law enunciated in 601 to 
those agencies affected by this title. 
What does it do? It imposes a limitation 
on the enforcement of the law. It does 
not add to the scope of the law of 601; 
it limits the enforcement powers of the 
Government agencies so affected by the 
bill. It does not tighten the screws. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. The people have 
the authority to go to court, and the 
cepa admits that they have that 

ht. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Why does not the 
Senator rely on the court’s authority in- 
stead of giving arbitrary, capricious, 
wholesale punitive power to some Fed- 

' eral bureaucrat to starve entire cities, 
towns, States, and regions at one fell 
swoop? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator 
knows that I would not want any city, 
township, State, or region to starve at 
all let alone at one fell swoop. I would 
vote against any such provision, and I 
have voted in the Senate against such 
wholesale provisions. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I compliment the 
Senator. I hope he will continue to do 
so. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Ishall continue to 
do so. All of the debate we may have— 
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loud as I may make it—is to clarify in 
my mind, and I hope in the minds of 
others, the meaning of the provision. I 
am hopeful that these provisions will be- 
come public law. But we develop here 
what I call the legislative history. I 
wish to make it clear that section 602 
is a limitation on the enforcement of the 
law set out in section 601 of title VI to 
these agencies affected by title VI. Sec- 
tion 602 does not provide for a general, 
wholesale cutoff of Federal expenditures 
as a means of disciplining any area or 
State. I would be opposed to that. 

Section 602 relates, as it says, to ef- 
fectuating the provisions of section 601 
with respect to such program or activ- 
ity—not all programs; such program. 
Further, it provides: 

That no such action shall be taken until 
the department or agency concerned has ad- 
vised the appropriate person or persons of 
the failure to comply with the requirement 
and has determined that compliance cannot 
be secured by voluntary means. In the case 
of any action terminating, or refusing to 
grant or continue, assistance because of fail- 
ure to comply with a requirement imposed 
pursuant to this section, the head of the 
Federal department or agency shall file with 
the Committees of the House and Senate 
having legislative jurisdiction over the pro- 
gram or activity involved a full written re- 
port of the circumstances and the grounds 
for such action. No such action shall be- 
come effective until thirty days have elapsed 
after the filing of such report. 


Why this language? So that there 
will not be capricious action; so that 
there will not be bureaucratic tyranny; 
so that there will be the right to be 
heard; so that there will be the right of 
appeal; so that Congress can review the 
entire situation. 

Does anyone believe that the Presi- 
dent would act in a capricious manner 
under this language? Does anyone be- 
lieve that committees of Congress would 
become punitive and seek punishment 
under this language? Every effort will 
be made to make certain that compli- 
ance is had through understanding, tol- 
erance, conciliation, and voluntary 
means. 

No man, in or out of Congress, can 
justify, under the law, the discrimina- 
tory expenditures of Federal funds. 
That cannot be done. It may be said 
that it has been done. Many things 
have been done, but it cannot be said 
that they ought to be done. 

The question before us is whether that 
section of title VI provides adequate 
precautions so that authoritarian de- 
cisions will not be made. That I under- 
stand. If that section is too broad, if 
it provides inadequate protection for a 
hearing to enable aggrieved parties to 
have, so to speak, their day in court, I 
want nothing to do with it, because I do 
not want the Federal Government to kill 
good programs. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
contend, notwithstanding the eloquence 
of the Senator from Minnesota, that the 
bill is broad enough to authorize a Fed- 
eral agency, when approved by the Presi- 
dent, to withhold funds from entire cities, 
counties, and States on the conclusion of 
any bureaucrat. To my mind, this is a 
power that should not be granted to any 
person. That power is now vested in the 
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entire Congress and should be retained 
by the entire Congress. 

Thomas Jefferson said to put no trust 
in any man, but to bind him from mis- 
chief with the chains of the Constitu- 
tion. This is absolutely essential in a 
free republic. It has been my experi- 
ence, particularly in recent years, that 
bureaucrats in our Government are not 
exactly timid about exercising their 
power. On the contrary, they tend to 
exceed it. In my judgment, this provi- 
sion is inhumane. It would apply to the 
innocent and the guilty alike. It is a 
mass, wholesale proposition that is un- 
thinkable in the republican society in 
which we live. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I wish to 
discuss one point. It relates to section 
601 of H.R. 7152. I believe it is impor- 
tant to make the point. 

In a recent article—I have forgotten 
in what magazine—Alexander Bikel was 
sharply critical, on several grounds, of 
the House-passed bill that is now before 
the Senate. One of them, he asserted, 
was that the effect of title VI would be 
to limit the,existing power of the Presi- 
dent in regard to the cutoff of Federal 
funds for federally assisted programs in 
which discrimination on the ground of 
race, color, creed, or national origin 
existed. v 

I raised. this question recently with 
Department of Justice representatives. 
I was assured that their interpretation— 
and the intention of Members of the 
House, as they understood it was that 
the effect of title VI was not so to limit 
the President’s existing power. The De- 
partment said it would prepare a memo- 
randum of law on the subject and that 
a brief in support. of their opinion would 
be forthcoming soon. 

I hope very much that this interpreta- 
tion will be sustained as the opinion of 
the Department, because it accords also 
with my own view that sections 602 and 
603 would provide a remedy and a 
method of enforcement of substantive 
law, as was developed earlier by the 
Senator from Minnesota. But I do not 
think it is intended to eliminate sub- 
stantive rights. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Jersey yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It might have been 
more accurate for me to say that it 
qualifies the means of enforcement of 
section 601, to those agencies covered 
under title VI in the sense that a pro- 
cedure is set out for the effectuation of 
section 601 to those governmental activi- 
ties covered. 

In other words sections 602 and 603 
do not in any way limit the substan- 
tive law of section 601 but set forth a 
procedure for the enforcement of the 
law for these activities included in title 
VI; and I think the purpose is to see to 
it that there is not what I term “capri- 
cious action,” and also that there shall be 
judicial review, and that any order to be 
promulgated “shall”—not ‘“may’’—have 
the approval of the President. 

When I state “limit”, I mean it pre- 
vents the head of an agency or division 
from promulgating a rule, and then 
“that will be it.“ First, the promulga- 
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tion must be approved by the President, 
and then the other procedures must be 
followed. The limitation is on the en- 
forcement of the policy of section 601, 
not in the substantive law enunciated in 
section 601. 

Mr. CASE. Yes; but we do not permit 
existing 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No new rights are 
granted here nor are any taken away; 
but here we have a prescribed means of 
enforcing these rights. 

Mr. CASE. I appreciate the Senator’s 
statement. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Jersey yield to 
me, to permit me to ask a question? 

Mr. CASE. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. STENNIS.. I direct this question 
also to the attention of the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

I clearly understood the Senator from 
Minnesota to say that section 602 was a 
limitation on section 601. That point 
was stated in the course of the debate 
with the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. A limitation on 
the procedure to be considered for the 
effectuation of the law of the land. It 
says specifically that the heads of the 
bureaus and agencies are empowered to 
do this. But it says the head of the 
bureau or agency can promulgate a rule, 
provided that no such rule shall become 
el unless approved by the Presi- 

ent. 

Mr. STENNIS. So the Senator says 
section 602 is a method by which section 
601 will be enforced? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes, it is the 
method for those governmental agencies 
and activities covered by title VI; I be- 
lieve it is designed to ease what I call 
the sudden shock of enforcement. 

Mr. STENNIS. Very well. 

What is the Senator’s definition of the 
last line on page 25: “receiving Federal 
financial assistance.” What is covered 
by those words? 

Mr. CASE. I am very frank to state 
that section 601, which is a statement of 
substantive right—the substantive right 
of individuals, of persons, not to be dis- 
criminated against or excluded from 
participation in or denied the benefits of 
any program or activity receiving Fed- 
eral assistance—means exactly what it 
says. It does not provide a method of 
enforcement, by itself; but I suggest that 
it is complete; and that anything not 
limited, for example, to the type of Fed- 
eral assistance specified in section 602, 
in the first several lines, to any financial 
assistance whatever 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Other than—— 

Mr. CASE. No; I say that the words 
“Federal financial assistance,” the last 
words of section 601, mean just what 
they say, and are not words which limit 
the same kind of words in sections 602 
and 603. 

Mr. STENNIS. Referring to the latter 
part of line 3, and to line 4, on page 26, 
where we find an exception stated, as fol- 
lows: 

Other than a contract of insurance or 
guaranty— 


Do those words place a limitation on 
section 601; or do they not? 
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Mr. CASE. I would say they do not. 
I would say that when we talk about 
section 602, we talk about procedure for 
the enforcement of substantive rights; 
and in regard to section 602 itself and 
the procedure therein established, the 
only kinds of programs we are talking 
about are those of financial assistance 
“by way of grant, loan, or contract other 
than a contract of insurance or guar- 
anty.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What other kinds 
of financial assistance could there be? 

Mr. CASE. There could be others. I 
do not wish to quibble about this; but I 
wish to make clear that the words and 
provisions of section 601 and the sub- 
stantive rights established and stated in 
that section are not limited by the 
limiting words of section 602. Section 
602 says that when a department or 
agency of the Government—and I think 
the Senator was correct, earlier, when 
he made this careful distinction—in 
dealing with the kinds of programs 
which are referred to in section 602, at- 
tempts to prevent the discrimination, or 
what-not, the department must follow 
this procedure. I agree. My only point 
is that I do not want my embracement 
of this bill to be construed as indicat- 
ing that I believe that the substantive 
rights of an individual, as they may ex- 
ist under the Constitution, or as they 
may be stated in section 601, are limited 
in any degree whatsoever. 

Mr. STENNIS. Let me repeat the 
question to that extent: So the Senator 
from New Jersey does not think the 
words “other than a contract of insur- 
ance or guaranty” take such contracts 
out of the operation of section 601? 

Mr. CASE. For whatever purpose sec- 
tion 601 may be operative; but I do not 
now suggest that I know of any, except 
some time there may be a possibility that 
an individual would bring suit, or some- 
thing of the sort. 

Mr. STENNIS. That would be where 
the contracts of insurance do not have 
to follow the ritual provided in section 
602. 

Mr. CASE. Well, section 602 states 
what a Federal officer must do; and that 
is what we are talking about. 

Mr. STENNIS. And he will not have 
to do anything if it is a contract of in- 
surance or guaranty? 

Mr. CASE. Yes; and by this section 
he is directed not to. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. CASE. But I am saying that so 
far as the substantive rights of individ- 
uals, as stated in section 601, are con- 
cerned, they are stated as absolute, with- 
out limitation. 

Mr. STENNIS. So let us be certain 
that the record reflects what the Sena- 
tor intends: I understand that his argu- 
ment is that the words “other than a 
contract of insurance or guaranty” are 
therefore taken out of section 602 by that 
language, but still are left in section 601, 
and that no ritual has to be followed to 
enforce them. 

Mr. CASE. Will the Senator repeat 
his question? I wish to be sure about it. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes, for I think this is 
a very material matter. 

Mr. CASE. So do J. 
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Mr. STENNIS. Lines 3 and 4 on page 
26 except other than a contract of in- 
surance or guaranty.” The department 
will not have to proceed in this way; it 
will not have to have the President pass 
on it and make a report to Congress. As 
I read that, they are excepted- perhaps 
by amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. They were. 

Mr. STENNIS. But I wish to know 
whether, by excepting them from section 
602, does that provision also exclude 
them from section 601? Apparently that 
was intended; but certainly it is not 
clear. 

Mr. CASE. I shall yield to the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota, to permit him to 
express his opinion; but, first, I wish to 
state expressly that I thought it was not 
intended by anyone to have that excep- 
tion apply to the terms of section 601. 
It certainly would not be my own inter- 
pretation, and I hope the courts would 
so find. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I respectfully dis- 
agree with the Senator from New Jersey. 
If I have understood him to answer the 
query of the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr, Stennis] that the excepted activi- 
ties outlined in section 602 must apply a 
more precipitous procedure than those 
outlined in section 602 and 603. It is my 
opinion that these excepted activities are 
not covered by title VI and thus the man- 
dates of title VI about the promulgation 
of rules and so forth would not apply but 
it is my understanding that these agen- 
cies or activities excepted could still be 
similarly regulated by the existing power 
of the Executive. However, this bill does 
not statutorily solidify the national pol- 
icy with respect to those agencies. I 
think this is a point which should be 
developed in the course of the debate and 
Iam sure that it will. 

Mr. CASE. I think so, too. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. This should be de- 
termined definitely, because section 603 
outlines the procedure for effectuating 
the enforcement policy stated in section 
602. The provision is as follows: 

Sec. 602. Each Federal department and 
agency which is empowered to extend Fed- 
eral financial assistance to any program or 
activity, by way of grant, loan, or contract— 


Those are the only three ways in which 
Federal financial assistance can be 
extended: 
other than a contract of insurance or guar- 
anty shall take action to effectuate the pro- 
visions of section 601 with respect to such 
program or activity. 


In other words, the Federal agency 
shall not be empowered to take action 
on questions that relate to contracts of 
insurance or guarantees. For example, 
that means that the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation need not apply by 
the force of this bill section 601. 

Mr. STENNIS. We shall pursue the 
question further. That very practice is 
now being carried out through coercion 
by prospective builders, contractors, and 
everyone else who deals with the Federal 
Government. I have had personal ex- 
perience, not as a contractor, but through 
constituents. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, before I 
leave the point tonight, I wish to say 
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that I thoroughly agree with the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota and the Senator 
from Mississippi that the question 
should be given careful scrutiny by all 
of us. We should have no misunder- 
standing, before we get through, what we 
are talking about, and what the effect 
of the language is. 

For myself, I would not be satisfied if 

this language in 602 is intended to limit 
existing rights of individuals under the 
Constitution, or to limit the rights ex- 
pressed in section 601 in any substantive 
sense. I believe that section 602 is in- 
tended to do what it really does. Federal 
departments or agencies with authority 
of disburse loans, grants, or to make 
contracts, in order to eliminate discrim- 
ination in programs in which those con- 
tracts, loans, or grants are involved, must 
proceed in a fashion stated. With that 
I agree. That is the intent. However, 
it is not intended to limit the rights of 
individuals, if they have any way of en- 
forcing their rights apart from the pro- 
visions of the bill, by way of suit or any 
other procedure. The provision of the 
bill is not intended to cut down any 
rights that exist. 
Mr. HUMPHREY. I thoroughly agree 
with the Senator insofar as an individ- 
ual is concerned. As a citizen of the 
United States, he has his full constitu- 
tional rights. He has his right to go 
to court and institute suit and whatever 
may be provided in the law and in the 
Constitution. There would be no limi- 
tation on the individual. The limita- 
tion would be on the qualification of Fed- 
eral agencies. 

Mr. CASE. I agree fully. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Now I understand 
the Senator’s point. 

Mr. CASE. I believe the Senator from 
Minnesota has already agreed, but I 
think we should make it clear, so that 
we understand each other, that the 
rights of the President of the United 
States are not cut down, either. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Not at all. 

Mr. CASE. It is only when the Fed- 
eral agencies covered by title VI act, they 
must act under the prescribed procedure. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Federal agen- 
cies covered under title VI have a proce- 
dure set up for the manner in which they 
can take action. That procedure is out- 
lined in sections 602 and 603. 

Mr. CASE. And the authority of the 
Chief Executive would not be limited. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I wish to associate 
myself with the very careful analysis 
made by the Senator from New Jersey 
and say that I agree with him thor- 
oughly. If the bill does not mean what 
he has indicated it means, it ought to be 
made to mean so. I think the limitation 
of powers as set forth in title VI is too 
extensive. Under section 603 a State, or 
political subdivision of a State, or an 
agency of either, which is denied funds 
because discrimination is taking place, is 
given the right of action in court. But 
there is no correlative right in the citi- 
zen. If funds are granted to discrimi- 
natory projects by public officials, the 
citizen who is denied the benefits of the 
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project has no correlative right to bring 
a suit in court, and he should have. 
Rather than being objectionable be- 
cause it is too restrictive, section 603 is 
objectionable to the Senator from New 
York because it does not provide suffi- 
cient protection for individual citizens. 
It seems to me that if we are going to 
give court protection to the municipality 
or the State involved, the citizen should 
also have the same right to have court 
review of his actions. I wish to get that 
statement in the Recorp at this point 
because I feel very strongly about it. 
Mr. CASE. I think I share the Sena- 
tor’s view. That was not the point that 
I was attempting to make at the moment. 
I was only attempting to state my inter- 
pretation of the bill as I understand it. 


CONCEALMENT BY PRESS OF 
SPEECHES BY SENATOR GRUE- 
NING ON VIETNAM 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
take a few minutes to express my great 
disappointment that, once again, the 
American press, by and large, has per- 
formed another “Act of Pravda” upon 
the American people by concealing from 
them the news of two major speeches 
made on the floor of the Senate this 
week by the able and distinguished Sen- 
ator from Alaska [Mr. GrRUENING], one 
of the keen Senate scholars on the sub- 
ject of foreign policy. 

Senator GRUENING made two major 
speeches in opposition to our Govern- 
ment’s South Vietnam policy, speeches 
in which he set forth cogent reasons as 
to why we should get out of South Viet- 
nam. Yet it is interesting to observe that 
the New York Times, the Washington 
Post, the Washington Star, and, for that 
matter, many other newspapers, have 
blacked out any news to the American 
people concerning the viewpoint of this 
very responsible Member of the Senate. 
When the people of a sovereign State 
elect a person to the Senate to represent 
them and the State, one would think that 
even though the editors disagree with 
the Senator, they would recognize the 
importance of our foreign and domestic 
policy with respect to South Vietnam, 
and that at least an alleged free press 
would practice that great constitutional 
right and guarantee by telling the Amer- 
ican people the viewpoint expressed in 
his two major speeches by a man such as 
Senator GRUENING. 

I have checked into the situation, and 
I find that correspondents in the press 
galleries submitted their stories. AP and 
UPI correspondents sent in their stories, 
and they were fair analyses of the 
speeches made by the Senator from 
Alaska, I can speak about this now, be- 
cause I am not involved. Whenever I 
have spoken on this subject, the charge 
has been made that the Senator from 
Oregon was involved. I am not involved 
in these two speeches. But as one Sena- 
tor, I protest the concealment on the 
part of the press of news of two major 
speeches delivered in the Senate, setting 
forth a keen analysis of the situation. 
Manuscripts were sent to the press gal- 
lery a considerable time ahead of the 
delivery of the speeches, and early 
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enough in the day so that no editor 
could say they were received after the 
deadline. 

I will tell Senators what my conclusion 
is. Some editorial forces in this coun- 
try do not want to give the American 
people the facts about the shocking 
American program in South Vietnam. 
But I say to those editors that that will 
not silence those of us who intend to take 
this issue to the American people from 
coast to coast in the days ahead. 

I am on my way to Oklahoma. I in- 
tend to discuss this question for the next 
3 days in the Midwest. I intend to dis- 
cuss the issue from coast to coast, be- 
cause the senior Senator from Oregon 
will not support the murder of Amer- 
ican boys in South Vietnam. 

I serve notice on the Secretary of De- 
fense that I consider him to be com- 
pletely presumptuous in telling the world 
what the United States will do in regard 
to South Vietnam. First, he had better 
have his program authorized by Con- 
gress. 

I shall join with other Senators in call- 
ing upon the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations and the Committee on Armed 
Services—I am a member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations—to proceed, 
if necessary, with joint hearings on the 
part of those two committees to ascer- 
tain the facts and to present to the 
American people the facts in regard to 
the shocking foreign policy of this Demo- 
cratic administration vis-a-vis South 
Vietnam, because that area is not with- 
in the perimeter of American defense. 

If we would get out of there, the South 
Vietnamese would accommodate them- 
selves quickly to an adjustment of their 
differences. The situation there involves 
split families. An overwhelming major- 
ity of Vietcongs, so-called Communists, 
in South Vietnam are really South Viet- 
namese. Families are split. That in- 
cludes uncles and nephews on opposite 
sides. In some instances, sons and fath- 
ers are on opposite sides. A state of civil 
war exists there. In my judgment, peo- 
ple are fighting who would not be fight- 
ing at all except for the fact that we are 
“egging them on.” 

The United States is in South Vietnam 
on the legal basis, and only on the legal 
basis, of the SEATO treaty, of which we 
are a signatory. But we are the only 
member of SEATO that is in South Viet- 
nam, because all the so-called allies— 
Australia, Britain, France, Thailand, and 
Pakistan—are on the sidelines, letting us 
pick up, as the Secretary of State testi- 
fied the other day before the Foreign 
Relations Committee, 97 percent of the 
cost of the whole operation. It is Ameri- 
can blood, not the blood of boys from 
Pakistan, Thailand, Australia, Britain, 
or France, that is being sacrificed in 
South Vietnam. 

The time has come for my administra- 
tion to recognize that Vietnam has be- 
come the basic domestic issue in the field 
of foreign policy. I should like to be on 
the team; but as to this phase of foreign 
policy, I have left this administration 
completely because, in my judgment, we 
ought to get out. At least, we ought to 
work for a neutralization of this pro- 
gram and force other countries to assume 
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their fair share of responsibility for what 
ought to be done in South Vietnam. 

The United States cannot go into all 
the trouble spots in the world and set- 
tle them. We had better stay within the 
perimeter of American defense, for we 
know that if war should break out be- 
tween the United States and Russia, we 
would not permit a single American boy 
to remain in South Vietnam. That is the 
test as to whether or not Vietnam is 
within the realm of our defense. Viet- 
nam is Asiatic territory. The Western 
nations will not be able to dominate the 
‘South Vietnamese, just as France learned 
she could not dominate French Indo- 
china. The French people said to the 
French Government: “You must stop 
killing the flower of French manhood in 
French Indochina.” The French people 
overthrew the French Government be- 
cause that Government was not able to 
stop the killing. That lesson had better 
be taken.to heart in the United States. 

I call this to the attention of the edi- 
tors of this country. It is not pleasant 
to their ears, because many of them are 
going down the line, waving the Ameri- 
can flag to tatters—which is no way in 
which to pay respect to the flag—trying 
to rationalize and justify the sending of 
more and more aid into South Vietnam. 

The Foreign Relations Committee has 
a duty to reexamine the program of aid 
to South Vietnam. Mine will be one vote 
to cut it off, if sending aid also means 
sending American boys. I am perfectly 
willing to listen to the South Vietnamese 
Government in regard to furnishing 
military aid for its use, but not for the 
use of American boys in South Vietnam. 


RECESS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate at this time, I move, 
pursuant to the order previously entered, 
that the Senate stand in recess until 12 
o'clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
7 o'clock and 15 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess, under the order pre- 
viously entered, until tomorrow, Satur- 
day, March 14, 1964, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


SENATE 


SATURDAY, Marcu 14, 1964 


(Legislative day of Monday, March 9, 
1964) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the Acting President 
pro tempore [Mr. METCALF]. 

Rev. Edward B. Lewis, minister, Capitol 
Hill Methodist Church, Washington, 
D.C., offered the following prayer: 

O God of all nations, we bring before 
Thee, through prayer, our beloved Nation 
and its leaders. 

Give wisdom for the demanding days 
of debating the great issues of free and 
equal people. 
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Give determination to find the will of 
God for men and women and boys and 
girls of all places of our society. 

Give courage to follow new light when 
even that light seems temporarily blind- 
ing because of the darkness of our limited 
ways and opinions. 

Give conviction to follow truth wher- 
ever truth may lead, because the truth 
will make us free. 

Thou art the way, the truth, and the 
life. Help us to quit gloating over being 
a religious Nation, and to be truly 
religious by having a sense of repent- 
ance in finding God’s way, truth, and 
life for the challenging day in which we 
find ourselves. 

Bless the worthy leaders of the people 
as they forthrightly make pathways of 
the future. Give peace of mind that will 
balance disturbing days. Send spiritual 
power to give new vigor to tired minds 
and bodies. Use the best of men’s intel- 
lect in finding solutions to cure our Na- 
tion’s ills. 

Accept our thanks for all the love and 
peace which are ours. Make these vir- 
tues grow to bless al! men and all na- 
tions, through Jesus Christ, our Lord. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
March 13, 1964, was dispensed with. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, to 
consider the nominations on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If there be no reports of commit- 
tees, the nominations on the Executive 
Calendar will be stated. 


US. DISTRICT JUDGES 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of U.S. district 
judges. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions will be considered en bloc. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I wish 
to note my satisfaction that two of these 
three nominations—those of A. Leon 
Higginbotham, Jr., and John Morgan 
Davis—have been made by the President 
to fill existing vacancies among U.S. dis- 
trict judges for the eastern district of 
Pennsylvania. Both of these gentlemen 
have distinguished records at the bar. 
John Morgan Davis has been a judge of 
the court of common pleas; and both of 
the nominees are distinctly qualified to 
serve in the positions to which they have 
been nominated. Therefore, I am de- 
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lighted that their nominations are about 
to be confirmed. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, Iam 
very much pleased because of the fact 
that one of the nominees is Howard C. 
Bratton, of New Mexico. I have known 
him for most of his life. His father, 
Sam G. Bratton, was a Member of the 
Senate, and retired to become a Federal 
circuit judge. His son is also a very 
fine man. So I am very glad to find 
that Howard C. Bratton, the son of Sam 
G. Bratton, is about to become U.S. dis- 
trict judge for the district of New 
Mexico. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is, Will the Senate 
advise and consent to these nominations, 
which are being considered en bloc? 
Without objection, the nominations are 
confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of these nominations. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Witheut objection, the President 
will be notified forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


On motion by Mr. MANsFIELD, the Sen- 
ate resumed the consideration of legis- 
lative business. 


REQUEST FOR AUTHORITY FOR 
COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SESSION OF THE SENATE ON 
TUESDAY NEXT 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent that the Com- 

mittee on Rules and Administration be 
permitted to meet during the session of 
the Senate on Tuesday next. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Isthere objection? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I have 
been asked to object on a qualified basis. 
Since I do not believe the qualification. 
can be expressed in the request, for the 
moment I must object. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Objection is heard. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
the usual morning hour for the intro- 
duction of bills, the filing of committee 
reports, and statements by individual 
Members of the Senate, subject to a 3- 
minute limitation on statements. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 

By Mr. DIRKSEN, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 309. A bill for the relief of Lt. Col. 
Hen y H. Allport, Army of the United States, 
retired (Rept. No. 943). 
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By Mr. DIRKSEN (for Mr. EASTLAND), 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, with- 
out amendment: 

S. 83. A bill for the relief of the estate of 
Mary L. McNamara (Rept. No. 944) ; 

S. 1030. A bill for the relief of Sister 
Aurora Martin Gelado (also known as Sister 
Nieve) (Rept. No. 945); 

S. 1999. A bill for the relief of Francisco 
Navarro-Paz (Rept. No. 946) ; 

S. 2170. A bill for the relief of Mary Lane 
Laycock (Rept. No. 947); 

H.R. 2724. An act for the relief of Davey 
Ellen Snider Siegel (Rept. No. 948) ; 

H.R. 2726. An act for the relief of John F. 
Wood of Newport News, Va. (Rept. No. 949); 

H.R. 2818. An act for the relief of Elmer 
J. and Richard R. Payne (Rept. No. 950); 

H.R. 7967. An act for the relief of certain 
individuals employed by the Depa tment of 
the Air Force at Hickam Air Force Base, 
Hawali (Rept. No. 951); and 

H.R. 8930. An act for the relief of certain 
employees of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
(Rept. No. 952) 

By Mr. DIRKSEN (for Mr. EASTLAND), from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with an 
amendment: 

S. 476. A bill for the relief of Zenon 
Zubieta (Rept. No. 953). 

By Mr. BAYH, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, without amendment: 

H.R. 1759. An act for the relief of Rebecca 
K. Clayton (Rept. No. 954); 

H.R. 2189. An act for the relief of Morris 
Aronow and other employees of the Post 
Office Department (Rept. No. 955); 

H.R. 4681. An act for the relief of C.WO 
James A. McQuaig (Rept. No. 956); 

H.R. 5584. An act for the relief of Capt. 
Ransom C. Aplin (Rept. No. 957); 

H. R. 5941. An act for the relief of Julian 
A. Erskine (Rept. No. 958); and 

H.R. 8470. An act for the relief of Warren 
A Jeffers and Francis H. Leik (Rept. No. 
959). 

By Mr. FONG, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 353. A bill for the relief of Benjamin A. 
Ramelb (Rept. No. 960). 

By Mr. DODD, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, without amendment: 

H.R. 8280. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Annette M. Rasor and Dr. Robert W. Rasor 
(Rept. No. 961). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. ELLENDER (by request) : 

8. 2631. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, so as to 
make uniform for all commodities, for which 
a marketing quota program is in effect, pro- 
visions for reducing farm acreage and pro- 
ducer allotments for falsely identifying, fail- 
ing to account for disposition, filing a false 
acreage report and for marketing two crops 
of the same commodity which were produced 
on the same acreage in a calendar year; 

S. 2632. A bill to provide for a uniform 
rule regarding preservation of crop history 
under agricultural programs; 

S. 2633. A bill to amend section 202 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, in order 
to continue the veterans and Armed Forces 
dairy program; and 

S. 2634. A bill to amend the act of August 
19, 1958, to permit purchase of processed food 
grain products in addition to purchase of 
flour and cornmeal and donating the same 
for certain domestic and foreign purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 
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DEDUCTION FROM GROSS INCOME 
OF CERTAIN EXPENSES OF TEACH- 
ERS—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF 
BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of March 6, 1964, the name of 
Mr. Long of Missouri was added as an 
additional cosponsor of the bill (S. 2609) 
to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, to authorize and facilitate the de- 
duction from gross income by teachers 
of the expenses of education (including 
certain travel) undertaken by them, and 
to provide a uniform method of proving 
entitlement to such deduction, intro- 
duced by Mr. HARTKE on March 6, 1964. 


PROPOSED CREATION OF NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE IN THE INDIANA 
DUNES AREA 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I rise to 
speak today as a cosponsor of S. 2249, 
a bill to create a national lakeshore in 
the Indiana dunes area, and as a repre- 
sentative of the State of Indiana, in 
which the proposed national lakeshore is 
located. 

I support this bill because it fills the 
basic need for conserving the natural 
beauty of the Indiana dunes area and 
will provide in the years to come the 
badly needed recreational facility for the 
millions of citizens of Indiana, Illinois, 
and Michigan who are building the great 
industrial complex around the southern 
tip of Lake Michigan. 

The area is of such significant value 
for conservation that if it were located 
hundreds of miles from an area of dense 
population concentration it would be 
well worth the cost of acquisition and 
management. Since it is located in the 
center of the Midwest and the middle of 
the rapidly growing industrial center at 
the southern tip of Lake Michigan, it is 
even more valuable and it is essential 
that the Senate act promptly to provide 
for a national lakeshore in this area. 

Scientific and recreation experts have 
testified to the value of the land in ques- 
tion and the adaptability for develop- 
ment as a national lakeshore and recrea- 
tion area. Scientific experts have and 
will testify to the desirability of preserv- 
ing the natural botanical, geological, and 
pure scientific phenomena which are 
found in this area. I accept their testi- 
mony and concur that this area has tre- 
mendous value for conservation, scien- 
tific, and recreational development. 

There is also testimony that this par- 
ticular lakeshore configuration will prove 
to be a hindrance to the future economic 
development and growth of this section 
of my State. I disagree with this and 
tend to believe that the development of 
Indiana Dunes National Lakeshore will 
be complementary to the economic devel- 
opment of the Calumet area and will 
tend in years to come to be a great asset 
to the industry and the workers in that 
industry who are attracted by the indus- 
trial potential of our area. 

I have introduced and tend to work 
vigorously for the passage of S. 2204, a 
bill to provide for authorization for Fed- 
eral improvements for a harbor at Burns 
Waterway, Ind. This port has become 
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a symbol of the industrial development 
of the area, and I think that it is pos- 
sible to support in good conscience both 
the construction of this harbor, the eco- 
nomic development of the steel industry 
in northern Porter County, and this na- 
tional lakeshore preserve. 

We in Indiana are deeply concerned 
about the establishment of a National 
Lakeshore Indiana Dunes area. Senate 
bill 2249 is now before a Senate commit- 
tee. I wish to remind Senators of the im- 
portance of this measure, and I ask them 
to follow it as it goes through the leg- 
islative channels, for I believe this is a 
great opportunity to serve not only the 
northern part of Indiana, but also the 
tri-State area of Indiana, Michigan, and 
Tllinois. 

Indiana badly needs the thousands of 
jobs which will be provided by the indus- 
trial development of this area. The 
workers who will come to serve the indus- 
tries will badly need Indiana Dunes Na- 
tional Lakeshore for recreation in their 
leisure time. The report of the Chief of 
Engineers on the Burns waterway harbor 
stipulates that adequate air- and water- 
pollution control must be provided so 
as to protect the adjoining areas. This 
should prove to be sufficient for the de- 
velopment of an abatement program 
which will allow the complementary use 
of beaches and park areas. 

I want to make it clear that I am in- 
tensely interested in the problem of pro- 
viding jobs for people in my State. I be- 
lieve that the Indiana Dunes National 
Lakeshore will tend to provide a commu- 
nity facility which will be an additional 
stimulus and attraction for new indus- 
try. The relatively small acreage in- 
volved in the lakeshore, when compared 
to the industrial area, will not detract 
from future expansion by existing in- 
dustry and by the future industrial citi- 
zens of this section. I support then this 
bill and am in agreement with its aims 
and purposes. 

I have visited the area personally and 
have had meetings with the citizens of 
the area. Members of my staff have also 
been in contact with long-time residents 
of the area and community leaders of the 
section and of our State. The discussion 
which I am about to enter is drawn from 
my constructive study of the bill. It is 
not intended to provide objection to the 
bill or to the lakeshore, but rather to 
suggest effecting improvements which 
will provide Indiana and the Nation with 
the best possible lakeshore area. 

I believe that there are certain revi- 
sions that should be made in the specific 
land definition contained in the map 
LNPE-1000-1D on which the lakeshore 
proposal and bill are based. I believe, for 
example, that it would be desirable to 
include all sections of the community of 
Beverly Shores north of the Chicago and 
South Shore Railroad in the park bill. 
The development and concentration of 
population in the areas excluded in the 
Park Service report are not substantially 
different from other areas included in the 
bill. There are desirable tracts in this 
area, aS well as in areas surrounding it, 
which are included in the lakeshore. In- 
clusion of this section in the lakeshore 
will also provide a greater degree of uni- 
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form zoning throughout the area of the 
lakeshore. 

There seems to be a strong sentiment 
in this area that the citizens of Beverly 
Shores would prefer to be either all in or 
all out of the national lakeshore park. 
I believe that it would be practical and 

desirable to include the entire commu- 

nity of Beverly Shore in the lakeshore. 
There is a section of this community 
which extends for some 190 to 200 feet 
south of U.S. highway 12 from the east- 
ern edge of the park area over to a road 
known as Brown’s Road. I do not know 
if it would be practical for inclusion of 
this small section or whether it would be 
administrable. This should be consid- 
ered further by the Park Service when 
establishing definite boundaries for the 
park. I strongly recommend, however, 
that all of Beverly Shores north of the 
Chicago and South Shore Railroad and 
Highway 12 be included in the park. 

There has been discussion, also, of in- 
clusion of a unit on the western edge of 
the park area almost immediately east 
of the Lake-Porter County lines and 
whether or not it is desirable for this 
section to be included in the park bill. I 
believe the inclusion of the portion of 
this land north of the New York Central 
Railroad would provide a highly desir- 
able area for intensive beach use which 
would serve the concentration of popula- 
tion which is immediately west of this 
area. It seems that the land south of the 
New York Central could best be used for 
other purposes than for the park. 

The most important and attractive 
recreational facility of this entire lake- 
shore will be its bathing beaches. The 
use of this western area will provide 
three attractive beach areas in the lake- 
shore without causing destruction of 
dunes for the creation of beach facilities. 
The land itself is ideally suited for de- 
velopment in a high-intensity beach use. 
It can prove to be important to the 
proper recreational development of the 
entire project. 

I am also concerned about the wisdom 
of including land immediately south of 
the New York Central and of the Chicago 
and South Shore Railroad that lies west 
of the section line dividing sections 27 
and 28 in the Baileytown area. This land 
is immediately south of the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. property. It would seem that 
it is an area which enjoys no buffer zone 
from the immediate industrial-develop- 
ment potential. It is a peninsula of park 
in an industrial sea and has no specific 
functions on attractions which are 
unique to its area. I recommend it be 
deleted. 

There are certain other points which 
I would like to raise, which are, as I sug- 
gest, Mr. President, points which might 
at least be perfecting amendments which 
will improve our park and improve the 
lot of the people who are most affected 
by it. 

I believe that the April 20, 1961, cutoff 
date needs to be changed. The proposal 
as it is now pending is considerably dif- 
ferent from the land included in S. 1797, 
which was introduced on that date. In 
that bill there was very little land east of 
the Indiana Dunes State Park included. 
I believe it is unfair to those people who 
have made improvements on their prop- 
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erty, since this cutoff date, which was 
not included at that time. I believe a 
more proper date might be the date of 
introduction of S. 2249. Hence, I rec- 
ommend an amendment to provide that 
October 21, 1963, shall be the proper 
cutoff date. 

I am also concerned about the com- 
position of the advisory board provided 
for in this bill. It seems to give unduly 
strong representation to county units 
and units which have less interest in the 
plan. I would recommend strongly that 
there be a representative appointed from 
the town of Beverly Shores by the town 
board of that community and also that 
another representative be appointed 
jointly by the other civil subdivisions 
whose property is included in the bill. I 
believe that as it is currently established 
in the bill that two representatives from 
Porter County and two representatives 
from La Porte County gives over-repre- 
sentation on this board to the citizens of 
La Porte County. 

A more proper distribution of the 
seats on this advisory board would be 
to provide for three residents of Porter 
County—one to be appointed by the town 
board of Beverly Shores, one to be ap- 
pointed by the town boards of the other 
towns affected, and one to be appointed 
by the county commissioners of Porter 
County. The Senate might consider 
whether or not the La Porte County 
representatives should be appointed by 
the county commissioners of that county 
or by the community of Michigan City, 
which seems to be most directly con- 
cerned and affected by the park. 

I understand that a petition has been 
presented to the Senate from the resi- 
dents and landowners in the Tremont 
area. It would seem that the addition 
of this small triangle of land south of 
the Indiana Dunes State Park'and north 
of the highway would be desirable. It, 
like inclusion of the remaining portions 
of Beverly Shores, could ease the ad- 
ministration of the area by removing 
nonpark islands from the lakeshore area. 
The Tremont area also is suited to de- 
velopment of camping areas adjacent to 
the camping area of the State park. 

Representatives of the town of Dune 
Acres have referred to amendments be- 
ing offered by the Department of the In- 
terior. These amendments were de- 
veloped in meetings with Park Service 
representatives and are acceptable to the 
Department. The Department felt it 
improper to introduce or recommend 
amendments to the committee; so I have 
offered them for consideration. 

The town recommends inclusion of a 
section similar to section 2(a) of the 
act authorizing the Cape Cod National 
Seashore. This section would require 
concurrence of political subdivision be- 
fore their properties can be acquired. 

The town recommends, and I strongly 
concur, that language be added to sec- 
tion 2 of S. 2249 to clarify the nature of 
the easement across the beach to assure 
public access. I recommend that follow- 
ing the period in line 21 on page 2 of the 
bill that the following sentence be 
added: 

The easement shall run adjacent to and 


parallel to the water’s edge and not exceed- 
ing 50 feet inland from mean water line. 
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The town of Dune Acres also recom- 
mends, and I again strongly support, in- 
clusion of a section similar to section 
7(b) (1) of the Cape Cod Act. This sec- 
tion provides guidelines for proper pro- 
tection of the natural phenomena of the 
area and for the development of the 
lakeshore. 

I also recommend the exclusion of 
property on which the Gary-Hobart Wa- 
ter Co. has its new pumping and filtra- 
tion plant. This is in the town limits 
of Ogen Dunes on the eastern edge of 
the unit projected for high-intensity 
beach use. It removes some 1,000 yards 
of land on which the water company has 
already begun construction of new fa- 
cilities to meet the growing water needs 
of the area. 

I would also like to make the record 
very clear that I am concerned about 
several other problems which I believe 
cannot be dealt with in this legisla- 
tion but which would require the careful 
attention of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior when administration of this park 
and its acquisition begins. 

The first is the problem that is caused 
by the taking of a large amount of land 
off the tax rolls in the community of 
Beverly Shores. It would appear that 
approximately 60 percent of the taxable 
property in the town of Beverly Shores 
would be lost from that corporation for 
tax purposes. Since the property tax is 
the principal source of revenue for this 
community, this would cause either a 
great reduction in municipal services 
or a tremendous increase in the tax rate 
of the community. Both seem to be 
undesirable. I believe that the admin- 
istrator of the Park Service can work 
out some equitable arrangements on the 
division of community responsibility 
which will allow for continued municipal 
services without an increased tax rate. 
Certain municipal services which ac- 
count for a major share of expenditures 
of this community are for services which 
will accrue benefits to the Park Service. 
I am hopeful that the Director of the 
Park Service will be able to negotiate 
for continuation of these services as 
warranted by the park and as needed 
by the residents of the community. 
Maintenance of roads and providing 
adequate police and fire protection 
seem to be matters in which the Na- 
tional Park Service has as great an in- 
terest as the residents of the community. 
If the Park Service can provide either a 
certain amount of these services or con- 
tract for providing these services by the 
town corporation, the municipal services 
can be maintained without increasing 
the tax burden on the community. 

The town of Beverly Shores is the 
community which is most adversely af- 
fected by this problem of removing land 
from the tax base. I am confident that 
the industrial impact and the increased 
attractiveness of this area because of the 
building of this park and the building of 
an industrial complex will create signifi- 
cant new tax revenues for these tax 
units. The benefits which will accrue to 
the local tax units from other improve- 
ments will in a very short period of time 
prove to be much greater than the loss 
which is to be suffered by the taking of 
this park land. 
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There are several plans for school re- 
organization currently existing in the 
area. Under the present circumstances, 
the town of Beverly Shores, again, is the 
school corporation most adversely af- 
fected by this problem. It would appear, 
however, that impacted-area aid would 
be available“to this corporation if it 
should continue in its present form. 
There is likelihood that local school re- 
organization may result in the creation 
of larger school-tax units. In this even- 
tuality, the new tax units would prob- 
ably not qualify for Federal assistance. 
There is also a likelihood that this larger 
taxing unit will not include the tremen- 
dously improved industrial areas to the 
west which would provide an adequate 
new tax base. This could be quite a 
serious problem and one which we must 
wait to see what develops in the local 
school reorganization plans before any 
logical action can be taken by the Con- 
gress or by the Park Service. 

I want also, Mr. President, to express 
my concern over the possibility that the 
individual citizens will be adversely af- 
fected by the freeze on real estate trans- 
actions which will occur with the enact- 
ment of this particular lakeshore. While 
it is true that titles to these lands will 
remain negotiable, I think it is safe to 
assume that there will be very little 
demand for unimproved property in this 
area, and there is a possibility that there 
will be limited demand for the improved 
property. 

I know that the Park Service has 
every intention of purchasing improved 
and unimproved property whenever a 
legitimate offer of sale is made. I know 
that their experience has shown that 
this is genuinely feasible in most of their 
acquisition problems. I want to go on 
record, however, Mr. President, suggest- 
ing that in their appropriation request 
they provide generously for the possibil- 
ity that many landowners will want to 
sell to the Park Service immediately. 
There are, of course, emergency cases, 
and there are those who will genuinely 
object to living in a national park area. 
I believe the Park Service should try as 
far as possible to provide in their appro- 
priation request adequate reserve to take 
care of these transactions as well as 
those normal buying patterns which are 
planned into their acquisition program. 

This is a very vital issue to my State 
and one over which I am very deeply 
concerned. I ask consideration of the 
amendments which I have suggested. 
They are completely consistent with the 
aims of the bill and serve only to perfect 
and increase the benefit of the park 
either to the user or to the people in the 
area. I do not think any of these rec- 
ommendations I have made detract in 
any way from the desirability of the lake- 
shore as a recreation or conservation 
area, but will serve to improve the ac- 
ceptability and the desirability of the 
park area. 


ATTEMPTS TO ORGANIZE MARXIST 
CELLS ON UNIVERSITY CAM- 
PUSES 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, there 
are current reports that certain Marxist 
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leaders are actively operating within the 
United States, organizing Marxist cells 
in certain universities. There is current 
word that an organizer, acting under the 
direction of Gus Hall, the general secre- 
tary of the Communist Party in this 
country, has been traveling throughout 
the Nation, with the purpose of estab- 
lishing units at various institutions of 
higher learning. This organizer has 
come into Ohio. It is alleged that he 
has been in West Virginia, Indiana, 
Iowa, and Baltimore, and I suppose some 
success will be had with youth that can 
be duped into supporting this movement. 

However, I am especially alarmed by 
the report when I connect it with the 
hearings now being conducted by the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee in 
regard to the need to relax our trade 
relationships with the Communist coun- 
tries of the world. It has been denied 
that there will be a lessening of our pres- 
ent policy, but all the evidence is that 
we have accepted the theory that Red 
Russia has changed its color, and that 
Red Russia now wants to be amicable 
and wants to relieve tensions throughout 
the world. I cannot accept that argu- 
ment as sound. 

If there has been any relaxation on the 
part of Russia concerning its pressures 
to eliminate from the world our system 
of government, it has been the conse- 
quence of a tactical operation, rather 
than a change in principle. The moment 
Red Russia believes it profitable to pur- 
sue the old line, Red Russia will do so. 

Yesterday it was argued that our 
strict business relations with Red China, 
North Korea, North Vietnam, and Cuba 
will be kept intact. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Ohio may have an additional 3 
minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. To fortify that policy 
it was argued that we must demonstrate 
to the Cuban people that we shall not 
yield in our purpose to have communism 
eliminated from Cuba. That statement 
sounds excellent. We made clear our 
policy that we will not trade with Cuba. 
We shall insist upon our allies not trad- 
ing with that country. We shall do so 
to demonstrate to the Cubans that we do 
not desire communism in that country. 

If that is the demonstration made, 
what is the demonstration to the people 
in the satellite nations and the captive 
nations when we begin trading with Red 
Russia? To them we have demonstrated 
that we are in relationship with Red 
Russia. 

It was also said that we shall point out 
to the nations of the Western world that 
we will not tolerate a Communist gov- 
ernment in this hemisphere. If we dem- 
onstrate to the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere that we do not want a Com- 
munist government, what do we dem- 
onstrate to the people of the Eastern 
Hemisphere when we begin dealing with 
Red Russia, and, in effect, embrace her? 
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I do not understand the logic. If the 
logic is that we must impose an embargo 
upon Cuba in order to let the Western 
Hemisphere know that we do not wish 
communism here, I respectfully submit 
that when we begin dealing with Russia, 
we tell the 200 million people in the cap- 
tive nations and the satellite nations 
that, The judgment has been made and 
the doom is at hand. We have accepted 
Red Russia, and we reject your ambi- 
tions to regain independence and sov- 
ereignty that rightfully belongs to you.” 

I yield the floor. 


ANOTHER REASON SOCIALISM 
ALWAYS FAILS 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, too 
many unrealistic Americans appear to 
believe that while socialism has always 
failed in any area in which it has been 
tried—its economic failures in Russia 
and Red China are now being alleviated 
by shipments of supplies from the free 
world including, for shame, the United 
States—that somehow or other “a little 
bit of socialism” might succeed if em- 
ployed within the economic climate of 
private ownership as practiced in this 
country. 

Unfortunately for these dreamyeyed 
enthusiasts who support the concept that 
political operatives can improve upon 
the system of private ownership, even 
within the United States the programs 
and operations embracing the concepts 
of socialism to the greatest degree no- 
toriously fail to live within their income 
or to keep abreast of the changing times. 
Our American postal system is a case in 
point. 

Mr. President, in this connection, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Record at this point an 
interesting and informative news story 
from the Washington Star indicating 
how bureaucratic boondoggling has once 
again demonstrated both its ineptitude 
and its cavalier disregard for the eco- 
nomic interests of our taxpayers. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

YULE Promotion Stunt Gets MR. Zip IN JAM 

Who would have thought, when Mr. Zip 
hitched a ride on Santa’s sleigh last Christ- 
mas, that he was heading straight for 
trouble? 

What seemed like a wonderful idea in the 
soft glow of the Yule lights has turned out 
to be an embarrassing error in the cold light 
of the glare of a Member of Congress. 

The idea was simple enough: The Post 
Office Department would print up 10 million 
cards to send to children who wrote to Santa, 
and they would be signed, Here's Love, 
Santa Claus.” 

In return the producers of Here's Love,” 
the Broadway musical version of “Miracle on 
Forty-second Street,” would work a men- 
tion of the ZIP code into the script of their 
play. They also would loan Lawrence Nai- 
smith, who played Santa on Broadway, to 
the Department to plug the ZIP code in radio, 
television, and newspaper announcements. 

The Christmas cards were decorated with 
the same art work used on the original cast 
record album of the Meredith Willson musi- 
cal. They cost about $23,000 to print and 
were mailed with a postal frank at a cost of 
about $20 a thousand. 
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Just before Christmas, about 10 million 
kids got the double-barreled message from 
Santa. 

It wasn’t until somewhat later that the 
Post Office Department got a single-shot mes- 
sage from Representative Murray, Democrat, 
of Tennessee, chairman of the House Post 
Office Committee, who was curious to know 
how the Department had gotten into the 
business of plugging Broadway musicals. 

Back went a letter apologizing for the 
error in Judgment and promising that, in the 
future, Mr. Zip would do no more hitch- 
hiking. It also noted that both the Post- 
master General and his special assistant for 
public information had changed since the 
Santa Claus promotion was dreamed up. 

The Department refrained from ending its 
reply to Mr. Murray with the salutation, 
Here's Love.“ 


Mr. MUND T. Mr. President, the re- 
port of this self-induced postal card 
shower of 10 million mailings by the Post 
Office Department would be amusing and 
laughable if it were not so symbolic of 
how political appointees in charge of vast 
economic enterprises fail completely to 
follow the normal rules of good business 
judgment and sound economic principles. 

It would be interesting indeed if the 
Post Office Department were to reveal 
the exact and total cost of its ill-fated 
adventure in printing, mailing, receiving, 
and sorting these post cards which were 
simply one more scheme by some politi- 
cal functionary for spending the peoples 
money. The entire venture was about as 
uceless and as unnecessary as a crusade 
to require the attachment of two postage 
stamps to every letter or to insist that 
airmail correspondence be so designated 
by an artistic sketch of the Wright 
brothers or of Colonel Lindberg—pro- 
vided, of course, at public expense. 

May I suggest, Mr. President, that 
President Johnson take out a little time 
from trying to economize by switching off 
electric lights and devote it to switching 
out of office those responsible for such 
maladroit and expensive ventures as the 
post card shower described in the fore- 
going article from the Washington Star. 
I doubt that enough light bulbs could be 
darkened in the course of 6 months de- 
voted to substituting candles for every 
room in the White House to compensate 
for the wasteful expenditures of funds 
involved in the useless exercise of wit- 
lessness employed by the Post Office De- 
partment in printing and handling the 
post cards comprising the piéce dé ré- 
sistance of this recent effort to demon- 
strate “how to waste money without even 
trying.” 

After all, Mr. President, why should 
the Post Office Department be a party 
to the printing and merchandising of 
even the stamped envelopes which it pro- 
duces and sells to commercial users? 

This practice of competing with our 
private taxpayers comprises still another 
evil of socialistic ventures in practice. 
The Post Office Department persists in 
competing with private printers and sta- 
tioners in supplying print return ad- 
dresses on stamped envelopes and selling 
them to commercial users. Why, one 
wonders? Is it a pernicious dislike for 
small-town printers, newspapermen, or 
suppliers of commercial stationery? Is 
it to provide more jobs for more Federal 
employees? Or what is the reason? 
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Certainly the annual Post Office Depart- 
ment deficit is large enough already 
without adding this expensive function 
to its troubles. 

But, Mr. President, activities like these 
do help to demonstrate that when pol- 
iticians take over a business operation 
or a profession, inefficiency develops and 
red ink deficits become the order of the 
day. Once the profit motive is elimi- 
nated from a commercial or professional 
operation, political pressures and the de- 
sire to develop good will and favorable 
public opinion take over with the result 
that the concept of adjusting the charges 
to the service hits the ashcan and the 
annual announcements of departmental 
Government deficits hit the headlines. 

Let us continue our Government oper- 
ation and ownership of our postal sys- 
tem, Mr, President, regardless of its defi- 
cits and its occasional exercises of bad 
judgment. Its activities and its annual 
reports comprise a classic demonstration 
of the futilities, the frustrations, and 
the fictions involved in national social- 
ism whether it be practiced generally 
or is simply employed on a selective basis. 

Let us learn from studying the rea- 
sons why the postal system runs at a 
deficit to be wary of such proposals as 
the development of a nationally owned 
transportation service for city commut- 
ers, or & system of compulsory health 
and medical services to be supplied by 
public officials, or the idea that public 
housing can ever become a satisfactory 
substitute for a privately owned home. 

After all, Mr. President, our great 
American economic and political system 
of private ownership and free choice has 
developed the only country in the world 
able to help finance the desires and the 
dreams of other non-Communist areas 
and to help equip them with the eco- 
nomic, educational, and military re- 
sources to maintain their independence 
from communism with its sorry system 
of socialism and its dictatorial political 
controls. 

Let us not cripple our capacity to lead 
and our potentiality to grow by importing 
into our system economic and political 
“isms” which have unvaryingly failed 
in their lands of origin and which have 
never demonstrated a capacity for suc- 
cess when tried here in the United States. 


IOU’S HOLLER “PORK”—U.S. NEWS, 
LIFE, TIME, READER'S DIGEST 
SQUEAL—NO. 15 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, some 
40 years ago Samuel Insull’s publicity 
man, Bernard J. Mullaney, set forth the 
electric companies philosophy of adver- 
tising in these words: 

We are trying to promulgate the idea rap- 
idly among the newspapers that public utili- 
ties offer a very fertile field for developing 
regular, prompt paying customers of their 
advertising columns, When that idea pene- 
trates the United States, unless human na- 
ture has changed, we will have less trouble 
with the newspapers than in the past. 


The Insull utility empire collapsed, but 
the Insull organization’s advertising phi- 
losophy has been continued and extend- 
ed to other media by the investor-owned 
utilities—IOU's. 
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During 1962 about one-third of the 
electric companies spent more than 75 
cents per customer, exclusive of produc- 
tion costs, on advertisements in news- 
papers, radio, television, and outdoors. 
Additional millions went to magazines 
through ECAP—electric companies ad- 
vertising program. Some ECAP ads— 
termed “particularly ugly” by the late 
President John F. Kennedy—featured 
large pictures of the Berlin wall, Com- 
munist guards, and barbed wire, and at- 
tacks in the written copy on the U.S. 
Government, local governments, and ru- 
ral electric cooperatives. 

Magazines in which ECAP ads ap- 
peared during 1963—and the one-page, 
one-time cost of an ad in each publica- 
tion—include among others: 


The ECAP series of ads results from 
a series of test ads in Time and Satur- 
day Evening Post after World War II. 
which showed that emotional ads had 
higher readership than factual presenta- 
tions, that ads dealing with socialism 
had larger readership than those which 
did not. The conclusion reached by the 
companies was that linking their fight 
with socialism would put them on favor- 
able ground. 

And so the campaign—which con- 
tinues to this day, to link critics, com- 
petitors, and regulators of IOU’s with 
socialism and worse—was begun. By 
1956 Saturday Evening Post—which has 
received millions of dollars in advertis- 
ing revenue from the electric com- 
panies—credited the IOU’s with hav- 
ing shifted public opinion—through their 
advertising—to their favor. 

Time-Life Executive Andrew Heiskell 
told a convention of Edison Electric In- 
stitute—the IOU’s trade association— 
they were not spending nearly enough 
on advertising. 

The Reader's Digest’s vice president, 
Albert L. Cole, told EEI “we are very 
much on your side—as we have—shown 
repeatedly by articles published in Read- 
er’s Digest.” 

Saturday Review last year gave the 
IOU's an award for their advertising. 

Mr. President, these publications 
which have received large sums in utility 
advertising have also carried in recent 
months—except for Saturday Review— 
articles which violate journalistic stand- 
ards of fairness and accuracy and which 
violently endorse the IOU’s position on 
resource development. 

Members will recall the ludicrous Life 
article on the “pork barrel” last year, 
which was rebutted from both sides of 
the aisle in both House and Senate. 

Time’s account of a 2-day hearing on 
Knowles Dam was limited to the state- 
ment of one opponent. 

Reader's Digest and the IOU’s for 
years have flooded the mails with re- 
prints of sensational and untrue Digest 
articles which attack the Federal Gov- 
ernment, rural electric cooperatives, and 
the Rural Electrification Administration. 
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Now U.S. News & World Report has 
lined up with its “pork barrel” article, 
entitled Where Money From Washing- 
ton Is Being ‘Turned Down,” which ap- 
peared in the March 16 issue. 

This article deals in part with two pro- 
posed Montana dams, Knowles and Lib- 
by. Both of these dams would be con- 
structed by the Federal Government. 
Both would be multipurpose, producing 
large amounts of power and substantial 
flood control benefits. Both would re- 
quire expensive railroad relocation. 

Both would require relocation of sev- 
eral hundred persons. Both would in- 
undate several small communities. 
Neither has been proposed for construc- 
tion by a non-Federal company or com- 
bine of private companies. Libby would 
cost about $80 million more than 
Knowles. 

Nevertheless, according to U.S. News & 
World Report, Knowles Dam is a “pork 
barrel” project, but Federal construc- 
tion of Libby Dam would be “aid without 
‘pork.’ * 

Mr. President, I realize it may be dif- 
fleult for some Members to understand 
how the more expensive Libby —of two 
comparable dams is not “pork,” but the 
least expensive—Knowles—is “pork.” 

The answer is that the IOU’s oppose 
Knowles Dam which, unlike Libby, has 
not yet been authorized by Congress. 
Therefore, Knowles is labeled “pork” by 
the IOU’s and by the magazines which 
appear to be more interested in electric 
company advertising than in the fair re- 
porting of public affairs. 

The U.S. News & World Report article 
states that so marked is the shift in 
Western attitudes that Secretary Udall 
speaks of ‘a rising tide of antifederalism’ 
in the West.” 

Mr. President, I say that much of what 
is said to be a shift in Western attitudes 
is part of the manufacture of public 
opinion by the IOU’s through the edi- 
torials which company employees write 
for newspaper editors—through the 
editorials, columns, and pamphlets which 
are written and distributed by organiza- 
tions to which the IOU’s contribute— 
through reprint of hostile editorials 
which are circulated by power com- 
panies—through articles appearing in 
publications of which the electric com- 
panies are, in Bernard J. Mullaney’s 
words, “regular, prompt paying custom- 
ers » 


Mr. President, the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies has stated 
that the ECAP series of advertising is 
“outside the scope” of its concern. The 
Advertising Federation of America has 
taken a similar position. The Federal 
Trade Commission has asserted that it 
has no jurisdiction over electric company 
advertising of this nature unless so di- 
rected by Congress. 

The companies, and the publications 
which are so responsive to them and un- 
responsive to ethical journalism, have in- 
vited congressional attention. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp at this point 
the U.S. News & World Report article to 
which I have referred. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


{From U.S, News & World Report, Mar. 16, 
1964] 
WHERE Money From WASHINGTON Is BEING 
TURNED Down 


(The West, long prone to view Washington 
as the wellspring of plenty, is taking another 
look. Key westerners fear that too much 
“pork barrel” is getting into Western de- 
velopment.. They fear, too, increasing domi- 
nation from W. m. So marked is the 
shift in Western attitudes that Secretary 
Udall speaks of “a rising tide of antifederal- 
ism’’ in the West.) 

Denver, CoLto.—Something seems to be 
happening to attitudes here in the American 
West toward the Government in Washington. 

All through the days of the New Deal, the 
Fair Deal, and even in early days of the 
New Frontier, Western political campaigns 
were keyed to Federal aid for development of 
natural resources. 

High danis, built with Federal funds, rose 
on Western rivers—on the Missouri, the Col- 
orado, the Snake, the Columbia. 

Vast reclamation projects sprang up, irri- 
gated by water from the manmade reservoirs. 

Hydroelectric power generated at the Fed- 
eral dams was sold to the people as the key 
to the future. 

People of the West apparently looked to 
Washington as the wellspring of plenty. 

Suddenly, however, attitudes appear to be 


In a speech at the University of New Mexi- 
co on February 6, Stewart L. Udall, Secretary 
of the Interior, spoke of a “rising tide of 
antifederalism” in Western States. 

In Congress, westerners themselves are 
voting against proposals for Federal dams. 
A proposed Knowles Dam on the Flathead 
River in Montana was rejected by the House 
in December by a vote of 329 to 41. 

Earlier, the House had refused to approve 
a Burns Creek Dam in Idaho. 

On February 5, the Federal Power Com- 
mission voted to permit a private power 
company to build the High Mountain Sheep 
Dam on the Snake River in Idaho, In mak- 
ing the decision, the Commission turned 
down a White House bid to build the dam 
with Federal money. 

The West, at the same time, is 
more interested in g its scenic 
wonders and historic sites and is fighting 
for the right to develop its own natural re- 
sources. 

HOW THE WEST DEVELOPED 


States of the American West, over a long 
period, have looked to the Federal Govern- 
ment for aid. As the last region of the Na- 
tion to be developed, these States came to 
feel that they were colonies of capital con- 
trolled in the East. 

It was under the New Deal of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt that dollars really be- 
gan to pour out of the U.S. Treasury for the 
West. 


When President Roosevelt, in the 193078. 
proposed giant projects on the Columbia 
River, there was cheering. 

Taming of the mighty Missouri River, be- 
gun in the 1940's, was welcomed, too. 

In 1956, a billion-dollar plan for the de- 
velopment of the Upper Colorado River Basin 
was approved by Congress. This was the 
major project for western development 
launched during the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. 

KENNEDY PLANS FOR THE WEST 


The Kennedy administration, coming to 
power in 1961, promised a whole new era of 
western development financed from the Fed- 
eral Treasury. 
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A list of proposed dams for western rivers 
was drawn up by Kennedy aids. An early 
goal of the Kennedy administration was a 
Federal power grid to transmit public power 
throughout the West. Another was a wilder- 
ness plan to set aside large tracts of Federal 
land in Western States. 

Now, however, as noted by Secretary 
Udall, there is growing disillusionment with 
Washington throughout the West. 


A REVOLT SPREADS 


There are many facets to the disillusion- 
ment. One of the most noticeable is the re- 
volt against the dam builders that is spread- 
ing up and down the river valleys and 
canyons. 

One outspoken western politician calling 
for less Federal spending on big dams is Mon- 
tana's Governor, Tim Babcock, a Republican. 
Of Knowles Dam, which the Federal planners 
still hope to build at a cost of $250 million, 
Governor Babcock says: “It’s plain old pork 
barrel. I can’t subscribe to this raid on the 
Federal Treasury, even for use in my own 
State.” 

Throughout the West, Knowles has become 
& symbol of the revolt against the dam build- 
ers. The project was approved in the Sen- 
ate, where it was lumped into an appropria- 
tion bill with six other projects that had be- 
come known as the “pork barrel” dams. 

In the House, those opposed to Knowles 
brought it to a vote by itself. When the 
project was turned down by an overwhelming 
vote, 76 Congressmen from 17 Western States 
opposed it and only 26 favored it. 

The Montana project was opposed by the 
National Reclamation Association, an organi- 
zation formed many years ago to promote 
river-basin development. 


THREAT TO CROPLAND 


Governor Babcock says that Knowles Dam 
would be “reclamation in reverse,” because it 
would flood out 9,000 acres now irrigated and 
would bring no new land under irrigation. 

Among other objections raised against 
Knowles Dam are these: It would inundate 
a fertile valley of 60,000 acres, displace 1,300 
people, require relocation of 115 miles of 
highway and 35 miles of railroad at a cost of 
more than $100 million, and break a 100- 
year-old treaty with the Flathead Indians 
and flood part of their reservation. 

MORE OPPOSITION 

In neighboring Idaho, Senator LEN JORDAN, 
& Republican, says: “Knowles Dam, and 
others like it, can destroy the whole concept 
of water development in the West, because 
it is primarily a power project and lacks the 
multipurpose characteristics essential for a 
sound investment.” 

In his own State, Senator Jorpaw has op- 
posed the Burns Creek Dam on the Snake 
River as “a power project that does not have 
economic feasibility.” 

“I am for Federal assistance for resource 
development of the West,” says Senator 
JORDAN, “but I don’t want to exhaust Idaho's 
credit with the rest of the country. I want 
eastern Congressmen to know that when Len 
JORDAN says a project is OK—it is.” 


ANOTHER WAENING 


Democratic Representative WAYNE ASPIN- 
ALL, of Colorado, has warned, too, against 
unwise use of Federal funds in the West. 
As chairman of the House Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, Mr. AsPINALL is 
one of the most influential men in Congress 
on Western policy. 

“We are going to scuttle all water re- 
source projects unless we insist that they 
are put on a sound economic basis,” says 
Representative ASPINALL. 

In recent years, according to Mr. ASPINALL, 
there has been “great disparity” in the way 
Federal agencies have justified water devel- 
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opment projects proposed to Congress, For 
one thing, he says, there has been 2 ten- 
dencʒ to chatge more of the cost of projects 
to such benefits as recreation. 

Another AsPiINALL criticism is that some 
projects have been given far too long a pe- 
riod in which to pay back costs to the Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

To correct this situation, Mr. Asprrans, is 

sponsoring a bill, whieh has been approved 
by by ais Committee, to standardize procedures 
for peanae whether a project is eco- 
nomically 

V 
velopment has joined the revolt against the 
dam builders. He is Glenn Sloan, co-origi- 
nator of the “Pick-Sloan” plan that has 
tamed the Missouri River. 

Mr. Sloan, now retired from the Bureau 
of Reclamation, deseribes new daras pro- 
posed by Government engineers for the 
Missouri as not even marginal” in value. 

Last autumn, in an interview in “The Bill- 
ings (Mont.) Gazette,” Mr. Sloan said the 
Federal agencies involved in Western de- 
velopment are overstepping the original 
conception of what they were meant to do.” 

Mr. Sloan criticized the Government's 
reach for more and more power facilities, 
sa) : “We originally thought power pro- 
du at Federal projects would be sold 
wholesale to whoever would take it.” 

There is a strong effort to turn back the 
dam builders on the upper Missouri River, 
where they have proposed a series of new 
dams, These were the dams criticized by 
Mr. Sloan. 

This stretch of the Missouri, known as the 
“breaks,” reaches 180 miles from the head- 
waters of the Fort Peck Reservoir to the 
town of Fort Benton, Mont. 


HISTORIC AREA 


The wild beauty of this reach of the Mis- 
souri was noted in the journals of Merl- 
wether Lewis and William Clark, who fol- 
lowed the river in their exploration of the 
Northwest in the early 1800s. 

Many of the Lewis and Clark campsites 
can be identified today. Under a plan pro- 
posed by the National Park Service as an 
alternative to the dams that would flood the 
Missouri Breaks, this reach of the river 
would be preserved as the Lewis and Clark 
National Wilderness Waterway. 

The Park Service plan appears to be gain- 
ing considerable support. One proponent 
writing in the Fort Benton (Mont.) River 
Press, said: We hope the National Park 
Service wins the race to the waterhole.” 

White House plans to create a Federal 
power grid in Western States have been hit- 
ting one snag after another. 

In the Northwest, Congressmen are in- 
sisting that Secretary Udall clear with them 
final plans for an intertie that would trans- 
mit surplus power from the Columbia River 
Basin to southern California. Here, too, 
there is pressure on Mr. Udall to include pri- 
vate power companies in his plans. 


A WESTERN PROTEST 


The Western Governors’ Conference, in 
1963, protested in a formal resolution a 
administration changes in regulations to give 
the Government far-reaching control over 
private utility lines crossing public lands. 
The resolution stated in part: 

“The effect of such regulations will be to 
hamper the economic growth of the West- 
ern States, in which large areas of Federal 
lands are located, by thus denying oppor- 
tunity to develop the resources and indus- 
tries of such States.” 

Fifty percent of all land in the 11 western- 
most States, excluding Alaska and Hawail, is 
owned outright by the Federal Government. 
This fact has touched off another contro- 


versy. 
Udall, backed by many eastern 
Congressmen, has been pressing for a wilder- 
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ness pian that would set aside large tracts 
of Federal land. Now approved by the Sen- 
ate, the plan would limit dévelopment of 
these tracts. 

Says Representative ASFINALL, the Colorado 
Democrat: I am not opposed to the wilder · 
nes concept, but I do take issue with the 
Senate bill. It would take control away from 
the Congress and give it to the President by 
letting him set aside the wilderness areas, 
which would stand unless negated by Con- 
gress. As I read the Constitution, Co: 
not the President, is given control of public 
lands.” 

Representative ASPINALL is sponsor of a, bill 
asking Complete review of Federal land policy. 
“If we let the east lock up these lands,” he 
said, it will destroy the economy of the 
West and put a burden on texpayers of the 
East. The public lands can be conserved 
and, at the same time, be properly managed 
for timber operations, mining, grazing, and 
water resource development.” 

A bill that would give States more protec- 
tion from the Federal Government in the 
matter of water rights has been introduced 
by three western Senators: Democrat FRANE 
E. Moss, of Utah, and Republicans THOMAS 
H. KUCHEL, of California, and LEN JORDAN, of 
Idaho. 

GOAL: Alp WITHOUT PORE 

The West is by no means ready to turn its 
back on Washington aid and dollars, 

In Montana, for example, Governor Bab- 
cock strongly supports the proposed Libby 
Dam. Idaho's Senator Jordan points to the 
Palisades project and the proposed Fremont 
Dam in his State as examples of sound de- 
velopment. 

What alarms Westerners is the prospect 
that development of the West is beeoming 
diseredited as “pork barrel.“ They are 
alarmed, too, that Washington may come to 
control so much of their resources that West- 
ern States will be forced to dance to a Fed- 
eral tune. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
there further morning business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Brewster in the chair). Is there further 
morning business? If there is no further 
morning business, morning business is 
concluded. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of Mr. Mansrizxip that the 
Senate proceed to consider the bill (H.R. 
7152) to enforce the constitutional right 
to vote, to confer jurisdiction upon the 
distriets courts of the United States to 
provide injunctive relief against dis- 
crimination in public accommodations, 
to authorize the Attorney General to in- 
stitute suits to protect constitutional 
rights in public facilities and public edu- 
cation, to extend the Commission on Civil 
Rights, to prevent diserimination in fed- 
erally assisted programs, to establish a 
Commission on Equal Employment Op- 
portunity, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
what is the pending question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Montana 
that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of H.R. 7152, the Civil Rights Act of 
1964, which the Chair now lays before 
the Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 
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The Chiei Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 


names: 

[No. 81 Leg.] 
Aiken Fulbright Moss 
Anderson Gore ime Mundt 
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Burdick — Pearson 
Cannon Humphrey Prouty 
Carison Inouye Proxmire 
Case Jackson Ribicoff 
Clark Johnston Robertson 
Cooper Jordan, Idaho Russell 
Curtis Keating Simpson 
Dirksen Lausche Stennis 

Magnuson Williams,.N.J. 
Eastland eld Williame, Del. 
— — Young, N. Dak. 

McIntyre Young, Onio 
Ervin McNamara 
Fong Metcalf 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. BartLeTT], 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp}, the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Crurcse], the Senator from Oklahoma 
Mr. EpMonnson], the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HII, the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HoLLAN DI, the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Jorpan], the Sen- 
ater from Massachusetts Mr. KENNEDY], 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone], 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Me- 
CaR TINTI, the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. McCretran], the Senator from 
South Dakota Mr. McGovern], the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MORSE], 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PEŁL], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS], the Senator from Alabama 
Mr. Sparkman], the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SYMINGTON], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. THURMOND], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. WALTERS], 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovusctas], and the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. TALMADGE] are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] is absent 
because of illness. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senators from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT and 
Mr. Dominick], the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. BEALL], the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Boccs], the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Corton], the Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER], 
the Senator from California [Mr. 
KUcCHEL], the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. MECHEM], the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Morton], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scott], 
the Senator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH], 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Town! are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] 
is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] is absent by leave of the Senate 
to attend as Chairman of the Economic 
Committee of the NATO Parliamen- 
tarians’ Conference, the 10th Plenary 
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Assembly of Businessmen of the Amer- 
icas, sponsored by the Inter-American 
Council of Commerce and Production, in 
Santiago, Chile. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I wish 
briefly to report today on some mail 
which I have received on the proposed 
civil rights legislation. I have heard 
from thousands of New Yorkers on this 
subject. I very frankly state that my 
mail has been running about equally 
divided in favor of and in opposition to 
the bill. At one point, 2 or 3 weeks ago, 
the mail ran 10 to 7 against the bill. 

This may come as a surprise to many 
supporters of civil rights, as it did to me. 
New York has been the leader in enact- 
ing civil rights legislation. We have on 
our statute books very progressive laws 
in this area. In fact, we have been so 
far ahead of most of the rest of the 
country that the enactment of Federal 
legislation in this area would have little 
practical effect in the State of New York. 

We already have public accommoda- 
tions laws. We already have a Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Act. We do not dis- 
criminate against persons who seek to 
register to vote, because of their race, 
creed, or color. I have never heard of 
that happening in the State of New York. 
We do not build or operate segregated 
facilities with Federal money. We have 
no ‘separate but equal“ laws on our 
statute books. 

Why, then, is there so much opposi- 
tion to the bill from the State of New 
York? 

I believe the answer can be stated in 
two words: misinformation and hysteria. 
Both have been engenedered by racist 
propaganda, which has been widely dis- 
tributed in Northern States. There is 
an organization which calls itself the 
Coordinating Committee for Fundamen- 
tal American Freedom, Inc.—a very 
high-sounding name. It has apparently 
begun a campaign to discredit the bill. 
It has mailed propaganda to northern 
homeowners, and has inserted paid po- 
litical advertisements in northern news- 
papers. The principal financial contrib- 
utor to the Coordinating Committee is 
the Mississippi State Sovereignty Com- 
mission. According to lobbying reports 
filed with Congress in the third quarter 
of 1963, of the $23,000 budget of this 
coordinating committee, $20,000 came 
from the Mississippi group. 

In the fourth quarter of 1963, the re- 
ceipts were $110,000. More than 90 per- 
cent of this amount came from the sov- 
ereignty commission, headed by the 
Governor of Mississippi and financed by 
funds regularly appropriated by the Mis- 
sissippi Legislature. I hope these facts 
will be borne in mind if any of this litera- 
ture is received by homeowners and other 
citizens, or if any such propaganda is 
read in hometown newspapers. Incred- 
ible as it may seem, these groups have 
been singularly successful in convincing 
many people that the passage of the bill 
would be a national disaster. 

A man from Long Island called my 
office last week and was so choked with 
rage when speaking to a member of my 
staff that he was barely audible. The 
man threatened to spend every penny of 
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his savings to defeat me at the polls if I 
continued to support the bill. He voiced 
the following objections to the bill: 

First. The bill would require him to 
fire white employees with seniority, in 
order to hire Negroes. 

Second. The bill would abolish the sys- 
tem of union seniority. 

Third. The Federal Government would 
assume control of curriculum content of 
the schools and would discharge any em- 
ployee whose views differed from those 
of Robert Kennedy. 

Fourth. The Federal Government 
would move buses into New York for the 
purpose of transporting white children 
to schools in Harlem. 

Fifth. He would be forced, against his 
wishes, to sell his home to Negroes. 

Sixth, The financial foundation of the 
Nation would be jeopardized by Federal 
reprisals against recalcitrant banks and 
lending organizations. 

Seventh. The pensions to disabled vet- 
erans and aged social security reciipents 
would be summarily cut off because of 
any discriminatory action by a State 
official. 

A careful note was made of these 
statements because they are indicative 
of what appears in my mail. The asser- 
tion is made again and again in these 
letters that the bill would destroy union 
seniority; that the bill would do away 
with the seniority system in unions; and 
that it would do all the other parade of 
horribles I have mentioned. The state- 
ments are repeated over and over, which 
makes it clearly evident that they are 
the result of a propaganda effort. 

Every single one of these allegations is 
patently false, as would be obvious to 
anyone who had taken the time and 
trouble to read the bill. Some of the 
mail I have received is so far off base 
that if it were not discouraging, it would 
be amusing. 

One man wrote a long letter suggest- 
ing that all Negro Americans be shipped 
off to Africa. When I replied that I dis- 
agreed vehemently with everything he 
said on the question, I received a second 
letter which repeated the same argu- 
ments but had this postscript: 

I have marked my second letter to your 
personal attention, since I am sure that my 


first letter was answered by a Negro on your 
staff. 


Probably one of the most distorted 
letters, if not the most distorted, that I 
have received to date came from a na- 
tionally known and highly respected 
patriotic organization, of which I have 
the honor to be a member. I am proud of 
my membership in it. The writer of the 
letter stated that in 1928 the Commu- 
nists launched their civil rights program 
to create social disorder in the United 
States by agitating the racial situation. 
He further stated that in 1928 the Daily 
Worker published, as a part of the Com- 
munist Party platform, the following de- 
mands: 

First. The abolition of racial discrimi- 
nation; second, the abolition of Jim Crow 
laws; third, voting rights for Negroes; 
fourth, integration in the Nation's 
schools; fifth, abolition of discrimina- 
tion in Government employment; and 
sixth, the admittance of Negroes to rail- 
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way stations, restaurants, and hotels. 
Then he wrote: 

As Senator, you took a solemn and binding 
oath to uphold the Constitution of the 
United States of America. Which will your 
vote be, Senator? For the Constitution and 
against the civil rights bill, or for the Com- 
munist Party and its civil rights bill? The 
choice is yours, 


Then he sanctimoniously signed the 
letter: 


Yours for God and country. 


This man is the “Americanism chair- 
man” of this unit of a fine, patriotic or- 
ganization. 

Such nonsense, such clearly dangerous 
claptrap, practically defies reply. I sup- 
pose the thing to do is to reply to the 
gentleman, as I shall do, sending him a 
copy of the Constitution of the United 
States, with the 14th amendment under- 
lined in red. Perhaps that will give 
some color to his allegations. Perhaps 
I shall send him a copy of the Republi- 
can and Democratic Party platforms 
adopted in 1960. I shall be inclined to 
say that I shall vote for the Constitu- 
tion and for the bill now before the Sen- 
ate. Quite frankly, I suppose this par- 
ticular gentleman is rather beyond hope. 

Here are a few other examples of the 
confusion which exists. A man in 
Bronxville asks: 

Does this mean that once this bill is 
enacted, the Friendly Sons of Saint Patrick 
will no longer be able to reserve the grand 
ballroom of the Astor Hotel for the night of 
March 17, to the exclusion of those not of 
Irish origin? Similarly, a stadium or sports 
arena is defined as a place of public accom- 
modation. Does this mean that the 
Jehovah’s Witnesses will no longer be per- 
mitted to occupy the Yankee Stadium for 
their convention? And it no doubt would 
bar Constitution Hall in Washington to the 
DAR. Perhaps it is intended to. 


I received a postcard from Claverack, 
N.Y., containing a stamp which many 
of us are accustomed to seeing: 


Get the United States out of the U.N., and 
the U.N, out of the United States. 


The statement on this postcard 
charges that: 
The bill would liquidate constitutional 


government and establish a dictatorial 
tyranny. 


A man from Albany says that my 
statement in the Recorp on February 26 
in support of the bill: 

Sounds more like that of an agent of the 
President of Ghana. 


A resident of Brooklyn fears that the 
bill would bar his: 


Rights to engage in private social activi- 
ties in which he traditionally participates. 


I do not exactly know what the gentle- 
man has in mind, but unless his private 
social activities involve violating the 
political and human rights of other 
Americans, I know of nothing in the bill 
that would interfere with his social ac- 
tivities. I assure him that the bill would 
do him no harm. 

I have a communication from a man 
in New York City which expresses con- 
siderable disturbance over my support 
of the bill and ends by saying: 1 

My family and I will vote for Khrushchev 
this November if he runs against you. 
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I do not anticipate that Mr. Khru- 
shchey will run against me. But it is 
difficult for me to believe, bad as my 
record may have been in the minds of 
some, that constituents of mine are 
ready to support Mr. Khrushchev. 

The writer of the next communica- 
tion particularly opposes the bill because 
he says “minority groups have become 
too cocky.” Then he adds: “like the new 
heavyweight champion, Lucius Clay.” 

All this is presented as a warning to 
Americans of good will in all parts of 
the Nation. We may differ, and we do 
differ, with others in regard to the 
merits of particular provisions of the 
bill; but I hope those who do not favor 
the bill are not lending themselves to 
such hatemongering and smearing, 
which apparently are so prevalent in the 
State which I have the honor to repre- 
sent. 

Mr. President, I would issue a warn- 
ing that we are being deluged with 
propaganda and are being subjected to 
an unbelievable barrage of misinforma- 
tion. I respect the right of anyone who 
differs with me to express his views; 
but I do not intend to remain silent. I 
shall continue to make public such doc- 
uments as these; and I do not intend to 
fail to reply when fear is instilled, lies 
are uttered, and misinformation is 
spread. I think it is the duty of all 
Senators and citizens to speak out with 
the truth. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Will the Senator 
from New York inform us whether all 
the letters he has read are from New 
York. 

Mr. KEATING. The ones I have read 
are from New York. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Does the Senator 
from New York know who gives the in- 
spiration to which he has referred? 
Who furnishes the reason for writing 
such letters? 

Mr. KEATING. I do not know the 
reason. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Then why does the 
Senator from New York allege it? 

Mr. KEATING. I know what the 
Coordinating Committee for Funda- 
mental American Freedoms, Inc., is do- 
ing in the way of advertising and mail- 
ing. We have received from constit- 
uents approximately 100 pamphlets 
printed by that organization. I have no 
knowledge as to whether the particular 
letters I have read emanate from litera- 
ture sent out by that organization; but 
I am certain that it is widely circulating 
its material in the State of New York. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Then the Senator 
from New York assumes that in all 
probability those who wrote such letters 
were inspired by literature spread around 
by the organization to which he refers? 

Mr. KEATING. Other organizations 
are spreading literature around, but the 
letters I have read do not state the 
source of their information. 

Mr. ELLENDER. To what extent are 
there laws in the State of New York 
similar or in keeping with the laws some 
Senators now wish to have the Federal 
Government enact? 
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Mr. KEATING. There are very com- 
plete laws. New York has public accom- 
modations laws, for example, which have 
been on our statute books for years. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Let us consider the 
New York public accommodations laws. 
To what extent are those laws adhered to 
by Negroes? 

Mr. KEATING. They are adhered to 
by the Negroes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I presume they were 
passed primarily in order to permit 
Negroes to go where white folks ate or 
where white folks slept. 

Mr. KEATING. There have been 
times in New York State—and, I have 
no doubt, in other States—when groups 
other than Negroes were discriminated 
against. These laws have been on the 
New York statute books for years, and 
they do not permit the refusal of hotel 
accommodations to any person because 
of his race or color. 

I received a letter—it would have been 
considered rather amusing, but for the 
fact that it was with regard to so serious 
a matter—from a man who operates a 
small hotel in the lower part of Man- 
hattan. He said: 

Don't vote for this public accommodations 
bill, because if it is ever enacted, I will lose 
75 percent of my business. 


I replied to his letter by writing: 

My Dear FRIEND: You had better talk to 
your lawyer, because if this bill would have 
such an effect, you must have been violating 
the laws of New York for quite a period of 
time. 


Because the New York public accom- 
modations laws, by and large, go further 
than this bill does. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Evidently, in the 
case of the hotelkeeper who wrote the 
Senator from New York, that man was 
not bothered by the Negro question, and 
evidently no Negro tried to go into his 
hotel. 

Mr. KEATING. Either he must have 
been misinformed about what was in the 
bill or he had been violating with im- 
punity the New York State law, over a 
period of time. I am inclined to believe 
that probably he had been misinformed 
in regard to the contents of the bill, and 
thought the bill was much more exten- 
sive than it is, although I cannot under- 
stand how he could possibly feel that 
the bill would have the effect of taking 
away a large part of his business. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Does the Senator 
from New York know to what extent the 
public accommodations laws of New York 
have been enforced? 

Mr. KEATING. They have been quite 
strictly enforced. 

Mr. ELLENDER. 
Lately? 

Mr. KEATING. They have been en- 
forced for decades. 

When I was practicing law—that was 
longer ago than I like to recall—I han- 
died such cases—for example, when a 
Negro was denied the right to register in 
a hotel. The New York statute provides 
that one thus denied may bring a penalty 
action—a civil action for damages in a 
certain penal amount. Those suits are 
quite common, and have been over the 
years, although I think they are less 


Since when? 
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common now. I think there is now more 
widespread compliance with the New 
York State law than at any previous 
time, and as a result, those suits are less 
frequent now than they used to be. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is it the view of the 
Senator from New York that if Congress 
were to enact a public accommodations 
law, it would be more likely to be en- 
forced in New York than the New York 
law would be? 

Mr. KEATING. I do not believe this 
bill, insofar as its public accommoda- 
tions section is concerned, would have 
any effect in the State of New York. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is there any part of 
the bill, so far as the Senator from New 
York knows, that is not included in some 
New York law? 

Let us consider school integration: I 
am sure that for some time New York has 
had laws to integrate the schools. 

Mr. KEATING. Yes. I will not say 
there is nothing in the bill which would 
tighten up any laws in New York. But 
New York has a Fair Employments Prac- 
tices Act which is stronger than that 
provision of this bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not see how it 
could be. Will the Senator from New 
York explain how it would be? 

Mr. KEATING. The New York law 
has very strong enforcement provisions. 

Mr. ELLENDER. To what extent has 
the State of New York been successful in 
enforcing that law? 

Mr. KEATING. It has been very suc- 
cessful. I should like to explain how it 
has worked. Relatively few actions have 
been brought in court. A person who 
claims he has been discriminated against 
so far as employment is concerned files 
his complaint with the commission, or, 
in some instances, the commission initi- 
ates the proceeding. Normally, the com- 
plaint is filed by a citizen. The commis- 
sion looks into it. If it finds that the 
complaint is well founded, the employer 
is interviewed. In the vast majority of 
cases the cases are settled by a confer- 
ence around the table with the employer 
and the employee or job applicant. They 
are settled without any court action. 
Only in a very few cases is an action 
brought to enforce the nondiscrimina- 
tion features. There is a provision in the 
law for it, but it is rarely necessary to 
resort to it. 

The procedure has worked very well. 
Levelheaded, moderate, but sincere and 
good men and women have consistently 
been appointed to what is now called the 
Human Rights Commission. They ren- 
der an excellent service in straightening 
out such cases without court proceedings. 

In the few cases in which court pro- 
ceedings have been brought, I believe, 
that the position taken by the Commis- 
sion has normally been sustained, be- 
cause actions are not brought unless it 
is believed the cases have merit. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is the Senator 
aware of any applications having been 
made in cases in which discrimination 
was charged, wherein the person apply- 
ing was not qualified for the job for 
which he applied? 

Mr. KEATING. Oh, yes. That is one 
of the typical cases in which the com- 
plaint is thrown out. That action is very 
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common. Someone who is not qualified 
for a job makes a complaint that he did 
not get the job because of his race, color, 
religion, or some such reason. The Com- 
mission looks into that question very 
carefully. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is not lack of quali- 
fication the chief basis of a claim, and 
is it not a fact that in cases in which 
an applicant is qualified, he is employed? 

Mr. KEATING. I believe that in the 
State of New York, if an applicant were 
qualified, most employers would hire 
him if there were a vacancy, regardless 
of the applicant’s race, creed, or color. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Reverting to the pro- 
vision in the bill in reference to discrimi- 
nation in schools, I am sure that the Sen- 
ator is familiar with the difficulty that 
occurred recently in the State of New 
York. 

Mr. KEATING. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It involved the white 
people of New York as well as the col- 
ored people. 

Mr. KEATING. The Senator is cor- 
rect. This bill contains no provision 
which would require the transportation 
of schoolchildren. One complaint fre- 
quently made in my mail is that the bill 
would require all children in New York 
City, for example, to be taken by bus to 
a school outside his own neighborhood. 
For example, the charge is made that 
white children would be transported by 
bus into Harlem. The only provision in 
the bill relative to that question is the 
one which negatives it and provides that 
“desegregation” for the purposes of this 
bill shall not mean the assignment of 
students to public schools in order to 
overcome racial imbalance.” That ques- 
tion is left entirely to the board of edu- 
cation of the city of New York and sim- 
ilar boards in every other community in 
the Nation. The bill expressly removes 
that question from any Federal control 
or Federal jurisdiction. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Would the Senator 
fayor an amendment to the bill which 
would require children to be transferred 
from one area to another in order to 
equalize the attendance at schools be- 
tween the whites and the Negroes? 

Mr. KEATING. The Senator would 
not favor such an amendment to the 
bill, because the Senator feels that that 
is a matter which should be dealt with 
by the board of education in the munic- 
ipality involved and by the State con- 
cerned. The wording of the bill in that 
respect is exactly what it should be. The 
Federal Government should keep its 
hands off that matter. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Then, if I under- 
stand the Senator correctly, since the 
Board of Education of New York has in 
effect stated that it is unwilling to per- 
mit the transfer of children from one 
area to another in order to balance the 
whites against the blacks, the Senator 
favors that position? 

Mr. KEATING. The Senator has 
misstated the position of the Board of 
Education of New York. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Iam sorry. I wish 
the Senator would correct me. 

Mr. KEATING. The board of educa- 
tion presented a plan for the movement 
of some children from certain areas to 
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others. As I have said, that is a ques- 
tion for the board, and for the educa- 
tional authorities of the State, which 
would have an overriding authority over 
the city board of education. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The plan that was 
first suggested by those who desire to 
bring about a balance between whites 
and blacks in New York was not con- 
sidered favorably by the board at first, 
was it? 

Mr. KEATING. I do not know how 
the voters feel. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Iam speaking of the 
board of education. 

Mr. KEATING. Ido not see how any- 
thing can be gained by debating the 
merits or demerits of the plan promul- 
gated by the New York City Board of 
Education. The question has never been 
subjected to any referendum or a vote of 
any kind to my knowledge. Boards of 
education in cities other than the city 
of New York have similar arrangements. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I recall, the 
board’s plan was not acceptable to some 
of the Negro leaders in New York, nor 
was it acceptable to some of the white 
people in New York. 

Mr. KEATING. I think that is very 
likely. That is often true of actions by 
municipal officials. It is certainly true 
of what is done in Washington. Very 
often a proposal is not acceptable to 
either side. Sometimes we feel that if it 
is not acceptable to either side, we are 
about right. 

Mr. ELLENDER. To what extent 
would the Senator suggest that author- 
ity be given at the State level to boards 
of education in order to settle such ques- 
tions? 

Mr. KEATING. The Senator is not in 
any way debating what should be done 
by the mayor or the Board of Education 
of the City of New York or by the Gov- 
ernor or the Commissioner of Education 
of the State of New York. The Senator 
is concerned about the wording of the 
bill under consideration and the mis- 
statements that have led people to indi- 
cate that the proposed Federal legisla- 
tion will in some way force the transfer 
of children, whereas the bill expressly 
provides that the language shall not 
mean the assignment of students to pub- 
lic schools in order to overcome racial 
imbalance. 

Mr. ELLENDER. My reason for the 
question was that I understood the Sen- 
ator to state that he favored leaving the 
question in the hands of the Board of 
Education of New York to handle. 

Mr. KEATING. I do—and the State. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is there anything 
else that the Senator would like to see 
left in the hands of the board that 
might run contrary to the provisions of 
the bill which we are now debating? 

Mr. KEATING. I believe that the 
conduct of our schools should be left in 
the hands of the boards of education 
and the school districts under the super- 
vision of the States. That is true in all 
the States, so long as they obey the 
Constitution of the United States as in- 
terpreted by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Does the Senator 
mean recently? 
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Mr. KEATING. In any decisions of 
the Supreme Court. The latest decision 
is the one that takes effect, of course. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Of course, the 
Court had held 

Mr. KEATING. So long as they do 
not violate the Constitution, the local 
authorities should be able to conduct 
their own affairs, and not be dictated to 
by Washington. I am very much op- 
posed to Federal control of education. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As the Senator 
knows, the doctrine of equal facilities 
was in effect from 1896 up to 1954. Iam 
sure the Senator will concede that it 
was in strict accord with the Constitu- 
tion and the law. 

Mr. KEATING. I do not see any 
merit involved in prolonging this discus- 
sion by an argument over whether the 
1954 decision of the Supreme Court, in 
Brown against Board of Education, was 
sound or unsound. It had the support 
of all nine Justices of the Supreme 
Court—a relatively uncommon occur- 
rence. They all supported it. It has 
been reiterated again and again. I do 
not see any point in arguing whether 
it was right or wrong. The Senator 
from Louisiana believes it was wrong. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I did not want to 
get the Senator into an argument on the 
question of equal but separate facilities, 
but in the South it worked very well, 
and the Negroes’ were making much 
progress. I was very hopeful this situa- 
tion could continue. It is my considered 
judgment that the tragic thing about en- 
acting a law of this kind is that it would 
do more harm to those the Senator is 
trying to help than if we let things re- 
main as they are. 

Mr. KEATING. Knowing the Senator 
from Louisiana as I do, I know he sin- 
cerely believes that. I hope he is mis- 
taken, because I believe the proposed 
legislation will be enacted. I hope it 
turns out to be helpful to minority groups 
and to our Nation. But I respect the 
views of those who feel differently on 
the subject. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask unanimous consent 
that I may discuss this subject with the 
Senator from New York and make some 
observations, as well as ask questions, 
without the Senator from New York 
losing the right to the floor, and with- 
out the speech of the Senator from New 
York being counted as a second speech 
on this subject—provided it is agree- 
able to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. I am not worried 
about a second speech. I am glad to 
yield to the Senator. I have no objec- 
tion to his request. 

Mr. ERVIN. I assure the Senator 
from New York that I have great sym- 
pathy with him because of the com- 
munications he has received. I have 
always felt that people should use rea- 
son rather than insult to persuade others 
of the righteousness of their viewpoint 
and the unrighteousness of the view- 
point to which they object; but those 
in public life are sometimes subject to 
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the same experience as that of the young 
man who was persuaded to become a 
candidate for the State legislature. His 
father tried to persuade him not to go 
into politics. He said, Son, don’t get 
into politics. If you get into this race 
for the legislature, before it’s over they 
will accuse you of stealing a horse.” The 
son did not take his father’s advice. He 
plunged into the race. After the election 
was over he came back home, defeated. 
His father said. Son, didn’t I say to you 
that you would be accused of stealing a 
horse before the election was over?” And 
the son replied, “Pa, it’s much worse 
than that. They dern near proved it 
on me.” 

The Senator has some companions— 
I was about to say companions in misery, 
but I am not as sensitive as I used to 
be, and I am no longer a shrinking violet 
in politics. I wonder if the Senator will 
allow me to proceed to read some ex- 
tracts from an editorial in one of the 
most famous newspapers in the United 
States, which certainly cannot be justly 
charged with being a crackpot. The 
editorial was entitled Last Parade,” and 
was the lead editorial in the issue of the 
Washington Post for Wednesday, March 
11, 1964. 

I do this not in anger or rancor, but 
in sadness. I have some knowledge of 
the problems of the fourth estate. I 
happen to be a trustee under the will of 
a dear friend who has departed this life. 
Under the terms of the will I have some 
responsibility for the publication of a 
newspaper. As a consequence, I have 
some ideas about what the duty of the 
press is. There is a free press in Amer- 
ica, and we ought to have a free press in 
America, and the free press ought to be 
allowed to comment on the actions and 
views of those who occupy public office. 
But I have always thought that in com- 
menting upon such activities and views, 
the press should resort to the use of rea- 
son to demonstrate the unsoundness of 
the views which the press opposes, rather 
than language which is merely deroga- 
tory to those public officials who differ 
with the views of the press. 

I read now from the editorial which 
appeared in the Washington Post of 
March 11, 1964, which was Wednesday 
of this week, and which was evidently 
written after only 2 days of debate by 
Senators on the floor of the Senate. I 
heard the debate by those Senators. The 
only thing they said, in substance, was 
that, in their honest judgment, the pend- 
ing civil rights bill is incompatible with 
the system of government established by 
the Constitution of the United States, 
and would deprive all Americans of basic 
economic, legal, personal, and property 
rights. 

Since I adhere to those views, I be- 
lieve that was a laudable position for 
intellectually honest men to take in the 
performance of what they conceived to be 
their public duty. They supported their 
position by citations of provisions of the 
Constitution, and by calling attention to 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States supporting their interpre- 
tation of such provisions of the Consti- 
tution. 

The editorial writer stated that the 
atmosphere in the U.S. Senate, upon the 
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commencement of the debate on the 
civil rights bill, is one which gives un- 
happiness to many citizens. Then he 
proceeded to engage in the practice of 
psychiatry and to say that southern 
Senators are laboring under a persecu- 
tion complex. 

I might state, without losing any part 
of my sweet disposition, that I believe, 
from the colloquy between the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Keatine] and the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], 
that there might be some cause for a 
southerner to acquire some kind of per- 
secution complex. 

Does not the Senator from New York 
recall that when the original civil rights 
bills were introduced in the Senate and 
the House—and I refer to the adminis- 
tration bills—there was a provision in 
the bills which would authorize Congress 
to appropriate Federal funds to grant 
aid to so-called racially imbalanced 
schools? 

Mr. KEATING. There was a provi- 
sion, as I remember, which permitted 
aid to schools seeking to comply with 
the 1954 decision in good faith and seek- 
ing to integrate. I do not know whether 
that is the one to which the Senator 
refers. It was recommended originally 
by President Eisenhower, embraced by 
President Kennedy, and contained in the 
platforms of both the Republican and 
Democratic Parties in 1960. 

Mr. ERVIN. That provision was in 
the bill, but that is not the provision to 
which I am alluding. The provision to 
which I am alluding would authorize the 
Federal Commissioner of Education to 
arrange with colleges to conduct train- 
ing in connection with the so-called 
racially imbalanced school problem, and 
would authorize the appropriation of 
money to be used, among other things. 
for assistance in carrying out the ra- 
cially imbalanced school theory. It 
would authorize the appropriation of 
money to educate the general public as 
well as parents of school children who 
might be taken away from their neigh- 
borhood schools to distant schools for 
the purpose of mixing the races in the 
distant schools and preventing them 
from being what some people call ra- 
cially imbalanced schools. Does not the 
Senator recall that that provision was 
in the administration bills as they were 
originally introduced in the House and 
Senate? 

Mr. KEATING. I do not recall; but 
I do not question the statement of the 
Senator from North Carolina in that re- 
gard. It is not in the present bill. 

Mr. ERVIN. No; it is not. That is 
the reason I say that as a southern Sen- 
ator I might find a bit of justification 
for being in that psychiatric condition 
which the editorial writer calls a per- 
secution complex. 

Mr. President (Mr. Jorpan of Idaho 
in the chair), there was a provision in 
the original Senate bill and the orig- 
inal House bill which bears the same 
number as the pending bill. The pro- 
vision had eight references in it to ra- 
cially imbalanced schools. It provided 
that the Federal Commissioner of Edu- 
cation could make contracts and set 
up training courses to deal with the 
problem of the racially imbalanced 
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schools. It undertook to authorize Con- 
gress to appropriate money to carry out 
the racially imbalanced school theory. 
Also, as I stated in the Senate Judiciary 
Committee hearings, it contained an un- 
precedented authority for Congress to 
appropriate money to brainwash the 
general public as to the desirability of 
implementing the racially imbalanced 
school theory. 

Mr. President (Mr. BREWSTER in the 
chair), I do not know whether the Sena- 
tor from New York recalls, but I pointed 
out at that time to the Attorney General 
that I thought the racially imbalanced 
school theory is unconstitutional. Un- 
der it, a child is denied the right to go 
to his neighborhood school and is trans- 
ported some distance from his neighbor- 
hood school to a school elsewhere be- 
cause children of his race are needed to 
make the school elsewhere what is called 
racially balanced. I took the position 
that this theory is unconstitutional under 
the Brown case because it denies the 
child so transported of his right to attend 
his neighborhood school on account of 
his race. 

At that time I directed the attention 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee to the 
decision of Judge Beamer in the U.S. 
district court in Indiana, in the case 
of Bell against the School Board of 
Gary, Ind. In his decision, Judge 
Beamer held that the transportation of 
children from their home communities to 
other communities merely to make the 
schools in the other communities what 
some call racially balanced schools is 
unconstitutional under the Brown case. 

I rejoice to say that since that time the 
U.S. court of appeals for the circuit em- 
bracing Indiana has affirmed that judg- 
ment. 

I do not favor hauling children from 
one place to another in order to mix the 
races in the schools. I believe it is un- 
constitutional. But the amendment 
made in the House which undertakes to 
outlaw the carrying out of the racially 
imbalanced schoo] theory left many other 
unconstitutional provisions in the bill. 
This partial action by the House might 
have a tendency to implant in a southern 
mind the psychiatric ailment which the 
editorial writer calls a persecution com- 
plex. When the bill was before the 
House, the advocates of the bill amended 
it so as to specify that the bill should not 
require the implementation of the ra- 
cially imbalanced school theory. This 
was done to avoid stirring up opposition 
in New York and other northern cities, 
where the white population is insisting, 
quite rightly I think, that their children 
should not be taken from their home dis- 
tricts and subjected to the hazards of 
transportation to distant points merely 
to mix the races in distant schools to 
satisfy the demand of those who insist 
the races should be compulsorily mixed 
in all circumstances. 

I heard the colloquy between the Sena- 
tor from New York and the Senator from 
Louisiana. I rejoice to hear the distin- 
gunished Senator from New York say 
that he does not believe in centralized 
control of schools. 

When the House amended the bill so as 
to specify that it does not require the im- 
plementation of the racially imbalanced 
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school theory, they did so in order to 
pacify parents in northern cities where 
de facto segregation exists as a result of 
residential patterns. But the House left 
intact the provisions of title IV which 
have little impact upon northern cities 
where de facto segregation exists because 
of residential patterns, but much impact 
upon the South where members of both 
races reside in the same communities. 
As a result title IV contains provisions 
applicable to the South but not applica- 
ble to the North. It also provides that 
the Federal Government, acting through 
the Federal Commissioner of Education, 
the Attorney General, and the Federal 
courts, may not only direct assignments 
of students to public schools of the 
South, but also the assignment of stu- 
dents to specific classrooms within those 
schools. 

I agree with the Senator from New 
York. I am opposed to any legislation 
carrying out the racially imbalanced 
school theory. I believe school boards in 
the North should handle this matter 
without Federal interference. I also 
believe that school boards below the 
Mason and Dixon line should be allowed 
to control without Federal intereference, 
the assignment of school children to 
public schools, and their assignment to 
classes and rooms within such schools. 

This is allegedly a bill to abolish dis- 
crimination. Yet it practices discrimi- 
nation by retaining provisions applica- 
ble to conditions in the South and 
largely inapplicable to conditions in the 
North, and by deleting provisions ap- 
plicable to conditions in the North and 
inapplicable to conditions in the South. 

But I did not intend to speak so long on 
this point. What I have thus far said 
might indicate that there may be some 
slight reason for southern Senators to 
labor under the psychiatric handicap 
known as a persecution complex. I wish 
to direct the attention of the Senator 
from New York to some other statements, 
and to remind him that those statements 
do not come from persons who can be 
called crackpots. They come from an 
erudite and eloquent editorial writer for 
one of the most famous newspapers in 
the United States; namely, the Washing- 
ton Post. 

They are based upon the fact that 
southern Senators have argued in good 
faith and with much show of reason on 
the floor of the Senate in the perform- 
ance of their duties as U.S. Senators, 
that the so-called civil rights bill should 
be defeated because it is incompatible 
with the system of government estab- 
lished by the Constitution of the United 
States, and would unjustly deprive 
Americans of their basic individual 
rights. : 

I shall invite the attention of the 
Senator from New York to some further 
statements made by the writer of the 
editorial. They may bring some solace 
to him because they may show that there 
are other Senators in a plight somewhat 
similar to that in which he finds him- 
self. 

The editorial from the Washington 
Post, which was published on the morn- 
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ing of the third day after the debate 
started, states: 

It is saddening to see Senators * * * speak- 
ing in the accents of a narrow and provin- 
cial racial antipathy. 


Those are words applied to Senators 
whose only offense is they spoke in 
defense of the Constitution of the United 
States, and the right of all Americans 
to be free from governmental tyranny. 

The editorial continues: 


It is depressing to see men * * * making 
their obeisance to the idols of a racist cult. 


Those are words applied to Senators 
whose sole offense is that in the exer- 
cise of their powers and duties as U.S. 
Senators, they stood upon the floor of 
the Senate and spoke for the preserva- 
tion of constitutional government: in 
America. 

Let me read a little more from this 
editorial. It states that some of the 
southern Senators “have paid a high 
price for their fidelity to these ancient 
and obscene gods.“ That is how the edi- 
torial describes the fidelity of southern 
Senators to fundamental constitutional 
principles which they honestly believe 
must be preserved if the America they 
know and love is to endure. 

Let us see what other things the writer 
says concerning southern Senators who 
honestly, and I believe rightly, contend 
that in opposing the so-called civil rights 
bill they are seeking to save from de- 
struction in an hour of hysteria the con- 
stitutional birthright of all Americans. 
The writer says they are merely en- 
gaged in a “futile struggle to perpetuate 
the doctrines of racial hate.” 

Mr. President, I do not hate any man, 
of any race. I am not even angry with 
the writer of this editorial. I am merely 
saddened to see that the fourth estate, 
with which I have an indirect connec- 
tion, publish an editorial of this charac- 
ter. 
The editorial speaks of the “pain of 
witnessing this debate.” The writer of 
the editorial may have witnessed the 
debate. I do not believe he heard it. If 
he had, he would have heard Senators 
speak for the preservation of constitu- 
tional government in America, and for 
the preservation of the right of each 
American to the most precious value of 
civilization—the right of the individual 
to be free from governmental tyranny. 

In closing, the editorial expresses the 
hope that this may be the “last parade of 
those racial obscenities.” Is it a racial 
obscenity for a Senator of the United 
States, whether he be a southerner, a 
northerner, an easterner, or a westerner, 
to stand on the floor of the Senate and 
speak his honest conviction that the pro- 
posed legislation is either unconstitu- 
tional or unwise? 

I thank the Senator from New York 
for indulging me on this occasion. I 
assure him that, notwithstanding the 
fact that I bear the Democratic label and 
he bears the Republican label, if I were 
a resident of New York and had to make 
a choice between the Senator and Khru- 
shchev, I would vote for the Senator. 
The Senator from New York has been 
most gracious to me on all occasions. I 
have for him high admiration and deep 
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affection, despite the fact that he does 
not entertain the same sound views I do 
on this particular bill. 

Although the Senator from New York 
and I disagree on this particular bill, he 
is a great American and a great Senator. 
Like every other Senator, the Senator 
from New York should have his official 
conduct judged on the basis of its sound- 
ness. He should not be made the victim 
of vituperation from any source what- 
ever. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator for his strong en- 
dorsement of me as against Mr. Khru- 
shchev for the office of Senator of the 
United States. I have the same feelings 
regarding the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina. 

He and I have served on the subcom- 
mittee of the Judiciary Committee to 
which the Senator has referred. I have 
frequently disagreed with him, but I hold 
him in affection and deep regard and 
great admiration for his abilities as a 
lawyer and as a distinguished judge of 
his State. 

I do not condone the use of smear 
techniques or name calling against either 
the proponents or opponents of the pro- 
posed legislation, or any legislation. 

I agree with the Senator completely 
that vituperation, in the first place, de- 
feats its own ends. No Senator worthy 
of the office would be affected by the 
kind of threats that I have read, or, in- 
deed, threats of any kind. I shall be as 
quick to rise in opposition to name call- 
ing against those who oppose the legis- 
lation as I am on the other side. 

I have refrained from reading some 
of the more obscene and more vitupera- 
tive communications which I have re- 
ceived. From time to time, if the occa- 
sion arises, I believe it will be helpful to 
spread on the record the views expressed 
by some of those who oppose the legisla- 
tion, I hope that other Senators will do 
the same. It will not in any way affect 
my position in favor of meaningful civil 
rights legislation. 

I thank my friend from North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. ERVIN subsequently said: Mr. 
President, a short time ago I made some 
comments upon an editorial published 
in the Washington Post entitled “Last 
Parade.” This appeared in the Wash- 
7 n Post for Wednesday, March 11, 
1964. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the body of the Rec- 
orp immediately after the colloquy be- 
tween myself and the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Keatrnc] and just before the 
beginning of the speech of the distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina 
Mr. JOHNSTON]. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Last PARADE 

The atmosphere in the U.S. Senate, upon 
the commencement of the debate on the 
civil rights bill, is one that will give un- 
happiness to many citizens. The accents 
in which some of the opponents of this bill 
speak are the accents of men laboring under 
a persecution complex. They struggle un- 
der a total misapprehension as to the pre- 
vailing attitude of the rest of the country 
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toward the South. Whatever there is in 
this bill that is objectionable to the South, 
there is nothing in it that is the product of 
a punitive, vindictive regionalism of the 
kind that poisoned the relations between 
the sections in the years after the Civil War. 
This is not a bill that was conceived in the 
intention to do something to the South. 

It is saddening to see Senators, of whom 
the whole country otherwise has a right to 
be proud, speaking in the accents of a nar- 
row and provincial racial antipathy. It is 
depressing to see men of national and in- 
ternational fame making their obeisance to 
the idols of a racist cult which has kept 
these otherwise great leaders from assuming 
their proper place in national and world 
affairs. 

Some of them have paid a high price for 
their fidelity to these ancient and obscene 
gods. Perhaps, but for this form of worship, 
many of them would have spoken ere this 
from the White House. Not the least good 
that will be served by the passage of this 
bill will be its tendency to diminish the 
futile struggle to perpetuate the doctrines 
of racial hate. If this bill goes as far as 
some of its foes say it goes there can be 
little purpose in continuing the fight after 
this last defeat. Then, perhaps, southern 
Senators, hitherto condemned to speak in 
the language of racial extremists, may aban- 
don their sectional myths and take their 
high place in the leadership of the Na- 
tion. 

The civil rights bill is a measure of suf- 
ficient importance to warrant adequate de- 
bate and discussion and no one wishes it 
to be adopted without full consideration. 
It is, however, idle to suppose that the threat 
of unnecessary delay has not been made or 
that the prospect of a prolonged filibuster 
is not before us. It is plain that the op- 
ponents of this bill intend to obstruct as 
long as they can the ordinary process of 
legislation. 

Senator Russet, was eloquent in his de- 
nunciation of those who sit down in the 
streets and block the movement of peo- 
ple. He was persuasive in his objection to 
the resort to “undue influence” to bring 
about legislative action. He was most articu- 
late in objecting to the extra-legal means 
employed in the streets by those who wish 
the act passed. How strange that he sees 
no impropriety in the use of “undue in- 
fluence,” and the employment of threats of 
obstruction to prevent the passage of the 
bill. In a broad philosophic sense there 
surely is not much difference between those 
who sit down in streets and stores to hurry 
the bill and those who figuratively sit down 
in legislative bodies to hinder tt. Both bring 
to bear upon the legislative process an ir- 
relevant and extra-legal pressure. Congress, 
to be sure, should not legislate out of fear 
of street demonstrations; nor should it de- 
cline to legislate (as it often has done) out 
of fear that Senators will abandon the ap- 
peal to reason and embrace the tactics of 
sheer physical obstruction and filibuster. It 
may be more polite to stage a sit-down in 
the Senate than it is to stage one on the 
streets. The impulse is the same—to force 
a majority to do under coercion what it is 
unwilling to undertake by deliberation. 

The pain of witnessing this debate, so de- 
meaning to many Senators held in much af- 
fection in this community, is diminished 
only by the hope that this may be a last 
parade of those racial obscenities that the 
passage of this bill will make into relics 
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Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, the 
subject under debate at the present time 
is the question of whether a precedent 
shall be set in the Senate; namely, the 
precedent of having a House bill stopped 
at the desk and placed on the calendar, 
instead of having it referred to a com- 
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mittee. I thoroughly believe in refer- 
ring bills to committee. I believe the 
bill under discussion should be referred 
to committee. If it is referred to the 
Judiciary Committee, even though the 
bill may be with the committee for only 
10 days or 2 weeks, it will bring to the 
attention of the Senate many correc- 
tions needed in this legislation which 
ought to be made in the bill; the mem- 
bers of the committee will give their 
reasons in a concise manner, demon- 
strating to the Senate that it would be 
best for the United States not to enact 
such legislation. 

If we detour the committee, so to 
speak, and set the precedent, in the fu- 
ture the attempt will be made to treat 
other bills in like manner. 

I do not believe in discrimination. It 
is utter discrimination not to refer the 
bill to committee, while at the same 
time all other bills are referred to com- 
mittee. That is the situation faced by 
the Senate. 

I have represented my State for some 
time. Before that I served two terms 
as Governor of the State. The first 
term began in 1935. That was a 4-year 
term. In South Carolina the Governor 
serves a 4-year term. 

After being out of office 4 years—be- 
cause the State of South Carolina does 
not allow a Governor to succeed him- 
self—I was reelected Governor. I am 
in a position to tell what has taken place 
in South Carolina and was taking place 
in South Carolina then. Prior to any 
legislation on this subject, the State of 
South Carolina floated a bond issue of 
$100 million. For what purpose? To 
build schoolhouses in South Carolina. 
Approximately two-thirds of the $100 
million was spent for the purpose of im- 
proving the colored schoolhouses in 
South Carolina. 

People in the North, those living above 
the Mason and Dixon Line and who are 
still fighting the Civil War over the civil 
rights issue, will find that I recommended 
that the State establish a commission 
to study the salaries of teachers in South 
Carolina, The group that made the 
commission study recommended that 
there be a certification law for all teach- 
ers, white and colored, the same law to 
apply to both races in the establishing of 
salaries. If the teachers, white or col- 
ored, were graduates of a high school, the 
salary would be a certain amount. If 
they had had 1 year of college, all teach- 
ers in that classification would receive 
the same amount. If they had had 2 
years of college, 3 years, or 4 years, or had 
received a bachelor’s degree, they would 
all receive a certain amount of money 
in that classification. If they possessed 
a master’s degree, a certain amount of 
salary was paid for that classification. 
Teachers having Ph. D.’s received the 
salary classification for that grade. 

Questionnaires were prepared. The 
white and the colored teachers filled out 
the same questionnaires. The ques- 
tionnaires were sent out of the State to 
be graded. No names were listed on 
the questionnaires. That was done so 
that it would not be possible to accuse 
South Carolina of being unfair to teach- 
ers in the matter of salaries. 
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Those who graded the papers did not 
know whether the papers had been filled 
out by white or colored persons. The 
papers were assigned numbers similar to 
social security numbers. At that time, 
the papers were sent to Princeton Uni- 
versity, where they were graded and 
then returned. The teachers received 
salaries in accordance with the grades 
obtained. That is the law in South 
Carolina. Not a single South Carolina 
teacher, colored or white, has been heard 
to complain about not being treated fair- 
ly in regard to salaries. I wanted to let 
Senators know what South Carolina was 
trying to do. 

We hear talk about voting. Accord- 
ing to the last report which I have re- 
ceived, approximately 100,000 colored 
citizens are registered voters in South 
Carolina today. The Federal Govern- 
ment tries to tell us what to do and how 
to run the State of South Carolina and 
the other States of the Union in regard 
to voting, elections, and the employment 
of people. 

I am in favor of a man who owns a 
store and employing the person who he 
thinks will bring in the most trade to 
that store. I think most employers have 
been doing that throughout the country. 

In 1960 the U.S. Senate embarked on 
a course to bypass the regular Senate 
committee procedures, and the legislative 
course charted at that time led the Sen- 
ate into a state of utter confusion. If 
the Senate insists on following a similar 
course this year, we will find ourselves, 
once again, in a legislative madhouse. 
The people of the United States and the 
world look upon the Senate as the source 
or fountainhead of sane, orderly legisla- 
tive procedure. It is a citadel of dignity 
in legislative worlds, but if we abandon 
our time-tested rules and order then we 
will destroy this image. 

It might be interesting to stop and 
think for one moment. The committees 
are the clearinghouses of the various 
bills introduced in the House and Sen- 
ate. Many people do not realize that 
only about 1 out of every 10 bills intro- 
duced in the last 2 years was considered 
and became law. 

The committee looks after such mat- 
ters. In my opinion, if the committee 
system is destroyed and committees are 
denied the right to consider such pro- 
posals, we shall be trampling upon 
dangerous ground. 

Violent departure from orderly proce- 
dure will appear to the people of the 
world to be a breakdown in our legisla- 
tive processes and a symptom of insta- 
bility. Civil rights measures must be 
sent to the Judiciary Committee at least 
for 10 days to 2 weeks in order to pre- 
serve the good business reputation of 
the Senate and to avoid irresponsible 
and unconstitutional lawmaking. The 
Senate will do irrevocable damage to its 
prestige and reputation if it fails to refer 
the civil rights bill to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. It is hypocrisy, to say the least, 
to find the Senate giving such complete 
discrimination to civil rights bills which 


are allegedly aimed at eliminating dis- 
crimination. The Senate would not 
think of bypassing all the committees 
of the Senate and taking up every bill 
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on the floor of the Senate when it ar- 
rived at the Senate door from the House. 

Advocates of civil rights legislation 
who are seeking to bypass normal Sen- 
ate committee procedures are wrecking 
our legislative processes and are setting 
the stage for major breakdowns of Con- 
gress similar to those suffered by the 
foreign governments, as we have wit- 
nessed through the years. Departure 
from Senate rules and procedures to take 
up civil rights legislation is no better 
than mob action and is foreign to our 
governmental processes. 

However, this bill is just that, because, 
unfortunately, rule breaking. like the use 
of drugs, can become an addiction. The 
more the Senate breaks a rule, the easier 
it becomes to repeat the mistake and even 
to go on to break other rules. Rule- 
breaking is not very far removed from 
lawbreaking. 

Not since 1960 has the U.S. Senate fol- 
lowed a course of such confusion as will 
develop if this body insists on taking up 
civil rights bills without sending them 
first to the Judiciary Committee. 

It is inconceivable to me that at this 
early point in the year the Senate would 
be unwilling to let the Judiciary Com- 
mittee have this bill for study. It is true 
that some hearings have been held on 
proposals before the Judiciary Commit- 
tee last year, but those hearings remain 
far from complete. Also, serious points 
of law which H.R. 7152 involves need 
review by the Senate’s legal minds on the 
Judiciary Committee. 

Are Senators going to sit back and 
admit to the country that just because 
the House passed this bill, the Senate 
must accept it? I do not think so. If 
the Senate is willing to follow that line 
of reasoning on civil rights bills, why not 
follow it on all bills? Why should we 
bother to maintain any of our commit- 
tees if we are not going to use the ex- 
perience, the wisdom, and the informa- 
tion available to us in them? The 
committees of the Senate were estab- 
lished to keep the Senate out of trouble— 
to keep the Senate from passing unwise 
and hastily drawn up proposed legisla- 
tion. If ever there was a bill which 
needed to be considered and studied 
from every angle, it is this bill. 

This civil rights bill was sent to us 
from the House of Representatives, after 
it was hastily drafted, thrown together, 
and dumped into the House Chamber on 
a “take it or leave it” basis. The hear- 
ings held on civil rights did not go into 
this particular bill, and the Senate needs 
to have its Judiciary Committee go over 
the bill with a fine-toothed comb, to de- 
termine what rights the bill would take 
away from the people, because the bill 
would deprive the people of many very 
important rights. 

I think the words of Representative 
Ricuarp Porr, of Virginia, and Repre- 
sentative WILLIAM Cramer, of Florida, 
which are contained in their minority 
views in House Report No. 914, should be 
carefully weighed and heeded by the 
Senate. They said: 

We regard it as our duty to protest the 
manner in which this legislation was han- 
dled in committee * * *. If such proce- 


dural departures and parliamentary irregu- 
larities are countenanced in the future, then 
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the committee system as a functional part 
of traditional legislative mechanics has 
expired. 


These members of the House Judiciary 
Committee thereupon made one of the 
finest argument against the provisions 
of the bill and then called for its recom- 
mittal to the House Judiciary Committee. 
But their words were not heeded. 

It is important that every Member of 
the Senate realize what is contained in 
this proposed legislation. They should 
realize that it would apply to the entire 
Nation. I believe that many people will 
be startled and shocked when they find 
what the bill provides. It is my belief 
that a vast majority of the Members of 
the Senate do not fully realize the length 
and breadth and depth of this bill. 
These proposals are the most danger- 
ous threats to individual liberty ever to 
be proposed in Congress. It is said that 
the pen is mightier than the sword; and 
after reading H.R. 7152, I am more con- 
vinced than ever that this is true. H.R. 
7152 contains enough legal chain to eco- 
nomically and politically enslave every 
individual in the United States. 

If the Senate passed this bill as it now 
stands, the Senate would be guilty of in- 
competence, and would be guilty of 
giving away in a haphazard fashion the 
powers that belong to it, and also would 
be guilty of building an executive dic- 
tatorship. Finally, if the Senate passed 
this bill, the Senate would be guilty of 
contributing to the downfall of this Na- 
tion. Passage of this legislation would 
be the most shameful act by Congress 
since the Reconstruction Acts of the 
1870's; and the reaction by the people 
would be the most turbulent ever to be 
registered against any law in our history. 

So I plead with the Senate to recon- 
sider its position on this matter, and to 
refer the bill to the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, where it rightfully belongs, 
so that we can have the benefit of hear- 
ings and a comprehensive report. This 
bill has never been before any Senate 
committee. If the Senate would even 
refer the bill to the Judiciary Committee 
for 2 weeks, for consideration, that would 
be of great help to Senators. I believe 
the bill should be referred to committee 
in the same way all other bills are re- 
ferred, and that the bill should receive 
the same treatment and study that all 
other bills—and, particularly, all other 
bills of like importance receive. 

But certainly it would be better to 
have the bill studied and considered by 
the Judiciary Committee for a few days, 
rather than not to have it considered 
and studied at all by a Senate committee. 

It has been said that the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee has been the grave- 
yard of civil-rights legislation. That 
may be true; but, if so, Senators were 
the pallbearers at the funeral, because 
by a majority vote they could have 
brought the corpse to the floor of the 
Senate at any time. So it is obvious 
that in the Senate there was not suf- 
ficient interest to take the bill from the 
committee by majority vote. 

A thorough committee study of the 
bill is needed; Senators need to have the 
bill studied in that way, in order to be 
able to realize what the bill provides 
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and to realize what would be its effect 
on our people, our businesses, our local 
governments, and the vast multitude of 
other areas of the Nation’s life that 
would be regulated, dominated, harassed, 
and controlled by the proposed 
legislation. 

A person of some other race could 
say to an employer, “My race is not 
being treated fairly.” Then the em- 
ployer to whom the applicant went 
would have to fight that charge. The 
Government would pay all the costs and 
expenses of carrying on the litigation 
against that business. 

Such a provision is contained in this 
bill, along with many similar provisions, 
as I shall point out in my address during 
the next few hours. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, if the 
Senator has reached a point at which 
he can logically do so, will he yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON, I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Earlier the Senator 
stated in his speech that there were 
more than 100,000 Negroes registered in 
South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, I said approximately 
that number. 

Mr. CLARK. Approximately 100,000. 
I invite the attention of the Senator 
to the 1961 report of the Civil Rights 
Commission insofar as it deals with the 
South Carolina counties of McCormick, 
Calhoun, Williamsburg, Clarendon, and 
Hampton. I ask the Senator if he is 
aware of the fact that in the 1959 report 
of the Commission it was stated that 
Negroes comprised 62.6 percent of the 
total population in McCormick County, 
but there was not a single Negro regis- 
tered. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Only about 800 or 
900 in that county vote, but I believe the 
Senator will find that it is a very small 
county. 

Mr. CLARK. The white population of 
McCormick County is 3,311. The Negro 
population is 5,318. Of the whites, the 
numbers registered are 1,737. Of the 
Negroes, the number registered is only 
40, which is 2.2 percent of the Negro 
population of voting age in that county. 
I ask the Senator whether that does not 
seem to him to indicate a very substan- 
tial discrimination in the permission 
for Negroes to register and vote in Mc- 
Cormick County. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I should like to ask 
the Senator if the reports from South 
Carolina do not show that there have 
been no protests from anyone alleged to 
have been prevented from registering 
when he was qualified. 

Mr. CLARK. My answer to the ques- 
tion is that I do not know. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I think the Senator 
ought to know before he criticizes. 

Mr. CLARK. The report of the Civil 
Rights Commission contains the follow- 
ing: 

M’CORMICK COUNTY 

In its 1959 report the Commission stated 
that in McCormick County, where Negroes 
comprised 62.6 percent of the total popula- 
tion, there was not a single Negro registered. 
The first Negro had in fact registered in 
August 1959, however, and three others reg- 
istered in early May 1960. Then the U.S. 
Attorney General announced that the voting 
records of McCormick were to be inspected, 
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and starting on the day a formal demand 
for inspection was delivered by FBI agents, 
45 more Negroes registered. Some of these 
Negroes lost their jobs because they had reg- 
istered, however, and as a consequence only 
1 of the 49 registered appears to have voted 
in the June primary of 1960 and none in 
the November 1960 election. Fear of re- 
prisals was the principal reason why Negrocs 
had not registered until May 1960, and the 
same fear has deterred any further registra- 
tion or voting, 


With reference to Calhoun and Wil- 
liamsburg Counties, the report states— 
CALHOUN AND WILLIAMSBURG COUNTIES 

These two counties, also included in the 
Commission’s black belt study, are similar 
to McCo miek in that in both, fear of re- 
prisals keeps Negroes away from the polls. 
In 1958 some Negroes were registered in both 
counties and some still are—about 26 (0.8 
percent) in Calhoun and something less than 
234 (2.2 percent) in Williamsburg. In Wil- 
liamsburg, Negro registration appears to be 
kept down not only by threat of rep isals 
but by use of a separate room and waiting 
line for Negroes. 

At the time this report was prepared, the 
Department of Justice had inspected voting 
records in Clarendon and Hampton Counties, 
as well as McCormick. No suits had yet been 
brought in South Carolina to protect the 
right to vote. 


At the time the report was prepared 
the Department of Justice had inspect- 
ed the voting records in Clarendon and 
Hampton Counties, as well as the records 
in McCormick County. No suits had yet 
been brought in South Carolina to pro- 
tect the right to vote. 

There are additional statistics, which 
I shall not read into the Recorp, for both 
Clarendon and Hampton Counties, 
which, generally speaking, are to the 
same effect. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Some of the statis- 
tics which the Senator has been reading 
were gathered in 1959. Has the Attor- 
ney General brought any suits down 
there? He has authority to do so. 

Mr. CLARK. I cannot answer the 
Senator’s 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I believe that the 
Senator would find that registration has 
been continuing at various times. The 
Senator has picked up a book containing 
the strongest case for his side of the is- 
sue. I do not blame him for doing so. 
But if the Senator would refer to the 
statistics related to other counties of the 
State, he would see that a pretty good 
percentage of Negroes have been voting. 

The Senator must understand the 
background of these cases. The chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. ELLENDER] is now in the Cham- 
ber. 

He knows that in South Carolina we 
are going through a process in which the 
farmers on small farms, who in many 
instances are colored, have been leaving 
the farm and going somewhere else. 
The Senator will find that this has some- 
thing to do with the situation. But 
the Senator would also find that in the 
cities and towns to which those people 
are going they are registering fairly 
well. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I vield. 
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Mr. CLARE. I have no doubt that 
what the Senator hes said is correct. I 
have no doubt, either, that the regisira- 
tion of Negroes in South Caroline has 
improved significantly since the 1957 and 
1960 Civil Rights Act were passed. 

The Senator is always a candid and 
truthful man. I honor his word. Does 
he not agree that there is still a sub- 
stantial unregistered Negro population 
in South Carolina which has been pre- 
vented from registering because of fear 
of reprisal if they register to vote? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I do not believe 
that there is any fear with them. I do 
not believe the Senator could base his 
argument on that ground. Some of the 
Negroes out in the country do not care 
to register and vote. In the section to 
which the Senator refers there is a great 
deal of fishing and hunting, Many of 
those people would rather fish and hunt 
than vote. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield. 

Mr. CLARE. Does not the Senator 
agree that the passion for hunting and 
fishing knows no racial lines? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. That is true. But 
the people to whom we are referring live 
out in such areas. As the Senator 
knows, or can conclude from the figures 
stated, the county is a very small coun- 
ty with the population scattered in the 
countryside. 

Mr. CLARK. If the Senator will 
yield once more, I will not further in- 
terrupt his address. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I invite the attention 
of the Senator to the report of the Civil 
Rights Commission with respect to 1963 
registration, which states that in five 
South Carolina counties—and I suspect 
that they are the same five about which 
we have been talking—83 percent of the 
white population of voting age is regis- 
tered, and only 7.4 percent of the Negro 
population of voting age is registered. 
I suggest that those facts, standing by 
themselves, give a pretty substantial 
justification for the necessity of title I 
of the pending bill. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I believe that title 
I of the pending bill is something that 
ought to be left to the State of South 
Carolina, in the instance about which 
the Senator is talking, and to other 
States, especially when the question does 
not concern a Federal election, that is, 
in instances in which a Federal officer 
is not being elected. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield once more for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Does not the Senator 
agree with me that every American citi- 
zen, whether his skin is black or white, 
who is over 21 years of age and has a 
sixth grade education, and who sincerely 
wishes to vote, should be permitted to 
register and vote? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I will go a step fur- 
ther and say that in South Carolina I 
have never heard of anyone who desired 
to register who could not register if he 
is qualified. Im my county and through 
the Piedmont section time and time again 
I have seen Negroes falling in line, and 
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when it came their turn, their applica- 

tions Were passed upon. The same qués- 
tions were put to them as were put to the 
white registrants. The registration went 
down the line in that manner. 

Mr. CLARK. If the Senator is cor- 
rect—and I certainly am in no position 
to contradict him the situation in South 
Carolina is considerably better than the 
situation in Louisiana, to which my good 
friend from Louisiana referred on the 
floor of the Senate the other day. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield for a ques- 
tion with the understanding that I do 
not lose the floor: 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is it a fact that in 
the counties to which the Senator from 
Pennsylvania has referred the number of 
Negroes is much greater than the num- 
ber of whites? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. It is about 2 to 1 in 


will yield at this point, I shall 
be glad to read into the Recor the per- 
centage of the Negro and white popula- 
tion in each of those counties. 

In Calhoun County, the white popu- 
ape is 4,058. The nonwhite population 

8,198. 

In Clarendon County, the white pop- 
ulation is 9,360. The nonwhite popula- 
tion is 20,130. 

In Hampton County, the white popu- 
lation is 8,038. The nonwhite popula- 
tion is 9,387—just a little bit larger. 

In McCormick County the white pop- 
ulation is 3,311, whereas the nonwhite 
population is 5,318. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana with the under- 
„ T Ogo pga AS 

ELLENDER. As I pointed out 
faa Wednesday, in my own State of 
Louisiana there are four or five parishes 
in which the number of Negroes is far 
in excess of the number of whites. The 
reason why there has not been any great 
effort to enable the Negroes to vote there, 
as I said, is that the whites fear that 
if all the Negroes in those counties or 
parishes voted, it would only be a ques- 
tion of time before the Negroes would 
be in charge of all the offices in those 
counties or parishes. Personally, I know 
of that fact. I have gone through those 
parishes. I would certainly not hesitate 
to say now that if the Negroes were per- 
mitted to vote in those counties to the 
same extent as the whites, it would be 
only a question of time before the Ne- 
groes would be in charge of the govern- 
ments of those parishes—and they are 
not competent to be in charge. That is 
why that condition exists. 

It is a wonder my good friend from 
Pennsylvania does not cite other counties 
in which there was good registration in 
South Carolina. In my own State of 
Louisiana there are some parishes in 
which the percentage of Negroes able 
to vote is as large as the percentage of 
whites able to vote. I have no doubt 
ne the reason for that is what I have 

d. 

I am sure the Senator knows of thẹ 
conditions in Washington, D.C., where, 
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for 2 or 3 months, various individuals 
have been blaring away on the radio, 
television, and what-have-you, to get 
the Negroes to register; but they cannot 
get them to register in Washington. The 
number of Negroes in Washington is 
now 57 percent of the population. That 
is the latest figure of which I am aware. 
When I came to Washington in 1937 the 
Negro population was 37 or 38 percent. 
The percentage continues to rise. But 
the Negroes in Washington do the same 
as they do in the South—they let the 
white folks do the voting. They let the 
white folks do the registering. Only a 
small percentage of the total Negro 
population in the District has registered 
and is ready to vote. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield so 
that I may comment on the remarks of 
the Senator from Louisiana, with the 
understanding that he does not lose the 
floor? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Let me say to the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana that before we draw 
any conclusions about the extent to 
which District of Columbia Negroes who 
are qualified will register to vote in the 
coming election, we should wait until 
the whole registration is completed and 
the statistics are properly assembled. It 
may be that Washington, D.C., will, in 
the end, turn out to be like some of the 
cities in the South to which reference 
has been made. I would still be hopeful 
that Negro registration in Washington, 
D.C., will turn out in the end to be like 
the registration in Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh, Pa., where the percentage 
of Negroes registered, although slightly 
less than that of whites, is very high, in- 
deed. The voting turnout in both Pitts- 
burgh and Philadelphia—and this is a 
matter of relatively recent history—is 
highly satisfactory in terms of percent- 
age of those who turned out to vote, and 
extremely satisfactory in terms of those 
who vote for the Democratic ticket. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield, with the un- 
derstanding that it does not count as a 
second speech and that I will not be 
taken off the floor. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the Senator from 
Louisiana concede that probably the rea- 
son more Negroes have not registered 
to vote is that they have been discour- 
aged by literacy tests from voting? Is 
the fact that they may not have voted 
in the past really any argument against 
providing full protection for the right to 
vote? I do not think that a logical argu- 
ment has been presented. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, in 
reply to my good friend, there are al- 
ready laws permitting them to register. 
There are such laws in Washington, 
D. C. They do not register. Over a 
period of 100 years they have not taken 
part in the government, and a great 
many of them do not register at all. 
They have grown into that habit. 

We must bear in mind that legislation 
concerning voting rights, similar to the 
pending bill, was enacted during Recon- 
struction days. What happened? In 
South Carolina about 70 percent of the 
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house and senate members were col- 
ored. The majority of them could not 
even read and write. As a result there 
was stealing such as we never saw in our 
lifetime. South Carolina went through 
that experience, until, by law in those 
days and times, the right to vote was 
taken away from the colored man. Even 
Abraham Lincoln said in those days that 
they were not qualified to vote. That 
was the attitude of people throughout 
the United States. So the rights of col- 
ored people in those States were taken 
away from them for a certain period of 
time. Gradually such rights are being 
restored. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question along this 
line? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Yes; with the un- 
derstanding that I do not lose the floor 
and that it will not be counted as a 
second speech. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the Senator from 
South Carolina if the following statutes 
are not already on the Federal statute 
books: 

First, title 18, section 242, of the 
United States Code, which provides that 
any State election official who willfully 
denies any qualified voter the right to 
register and vote can be punished by as 
much as a year’s imprisonment or a 
$1,000 fine, or both? 

Second, title 18, section 241, which 
provides that if a State election official 
conspires with any other person to deny 
any qualified person of any race his 
right to vote, he can be sent to the peni- 
tentiary for 10 years and fined $5,000 or 
both. Title 18, section 371, which is 
the general conspiracy statute, and 
which provides that if any State election 
official conspires with any person to vio- 
late the first of the statutes I have men- 
tioned, he too can be sent to prison and 
fined in the same manner as the person 
who violated the first statute I have 
mentioned. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. That is true. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to ask the 
Senator if, under the Civil Rights Act 
of 1957, the Attorney General of the 
United States cannot prosecute at Fed- 
eral expense, a civil action triable by a 
Federal district judge without a jury, to 
prevent by injunction or any other 
equitable relief any citizen of the Negro 
race from being deprived of the right to 
register to vote if he is qualified to do 
so? 

I should also like to ask the Senator if 
under a fifth statute, namely, the Civil 
Rights Act of 1960, the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States cannot require 
the judge of a U.S. district court in 
which a civil action is brought under the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957 to determine 
whether any member of the Negro race 
has been denied the right to register to 
vote because of his race pursuant to a 
pattern which prevails in his election 
district, and if the judge sitting without 
a jury so finds, the judge, acting in per- 
son or through voting referees appointed 
by him, may pass on the qualifications of 
all applicants of the same race in the 
same election district and order them 
registered to vote in case they are found 
qualified. 
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I should also like to ask the Senator 
from South Carolina if, in his judgment, 
these five statutes, which are available 
to the Attorney General, are not suffi- 
cient, in the hands of competent lawyers, 
to secure to any Negro, anywhere in the 
United States, his right to register and 
vote if he is qualified to do so? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I agree that what 
the Senator from North Carolina has 
said is correct. I presided in the Judi- 
ciary Committee when the Attorney 
General was on the stand and the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina was question- 
ing him. The Senator has enumerated 
not only these laws but many others on 
various subjects in the bill. The Attor- 
ney General had to acknowledge that 
they existed. The Attorney General had 
to acknowledge that they had not done 
a thing, they had not tried to prosecute 
anyone. I believe that was his state- 
ment. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to ask the 
Senator from South Carolina a further 
question; namely, if there is not an addi- 
tional statute, title 42 section 1983 of the 
United States Code, which gives any Ne- 
gro who is about to be deprived of his 
right to vote by State election official the 
power to sue in the U.S. district court 
for equitable relief to prevent his suf- 
fering the deprivation of his right to 
vote, and if his case is not triable by a 
Federal district judge sitting without a 
jury? I should also like to ask the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina if he does not 
agree with the Senator from North Caro- 
lina that all the contentions and argu- 
ments to the effect that more Federal 
laws are needed to enforce voting rights 
for anyone anywhere in the United States 
are totally without substance. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I agree with the 
Senator. There are entirely too many 
laws now on the statute books. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not the Senator 
from South Carolina recall that the At- 
torney General admitted during hear- 
ings before the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee last summer that the Department 
of Justice had made no effort at any 
time during the present administration 
to prosecute any election official any- 
where in the South for wrongfully de- 
priving any man of his right to vote? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. That is correct, and 
that was stated on the stand. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does the Senator from 
South Carolina not know that it was 
brought out in previous sessions of Con- 
gress that the Department of Justice had 
not made any real effort for many years 
to prosecute anyone under these laws 
for wrongfully denying a man his right 
to vote? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not the Senator 
from South Carolina also agree with the 
Senator from North Carolina that the 
Supreme Court of the United States has 
said in many cases that the 14th amend- 
ment, and the legislation enacted to 
implement the 14th amendment, have 
given Negroes in the United States every 
civil right possessed by white people? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. That is true. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not the Senator 
from South Carolina agree with the Sen- 
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ator from North Carolina that the asser- 
tion of the proponents of the bill, that 
the bill must be passed to give Negroes 
equality with white people in respect 
to civil rights is without foundation? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. It is without foun- 
dation, to my way of thinking, from a 
legal standpoint. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to request 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin] if he would be good enough to 
remain in the Chamber for a moment. I 
have a few comments to make in which 
I feel he will be interested. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania 
with the understanding that I will not 
lose my right to the floor, and that I shall 
not be charged with a second speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Intyre in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to com- 
ment on the colloquy which has just 
taken place between the Senator from 
North Carolina and the Senator from 
South Carolina, which indicated that 
they were in substantial agreement on a 
subject matter rather different from that 
with respect to which the Governor of 
North Carolina and the Governor of 
South Carolina are said historically to 
have been in agreement. 

The Senator from North Carolina re- 
ferred to the fact that no criminal 
prosecution for denial of the right to 
vote has been instituted by the Attorney 
General. But would not my two dis- 
tinguished colleagues agree that under 
the provisions of the Civil Rights Acts of 
1957 and 1960, more than 40 suits have 
been instituted by the Attorney General 
for the purpose of establishing dis- 
crimination with respect to Negro regis- 
tration and voting in the South, and 
that approximately 13 of those suits 
have been brought to a successful con- 
clusion, with the rest of them still await- 
ing final disposition in the courts, with 
the result that a substantial number of 
Negroes have been registered and are 
now voting who could not have done so 
had it not been for the action taken by 
the Attorney General under the acts of 
1957 and 1960? 

Mr. ERVIN. Frankly, I do not know. 
I cannot answer the question because 
I do not know what relief was asked in 
those cases. I believe that in many cases 
the suits were not brought to establish a 
pattern. I have heard that in some cases 
the judge found that no pattern existed. 
Therefore, I can not give an informed 
answer to the question of my good 
friend, the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
partly because of my lack of informa- 
tion and partly because some of the 
meager information I have appears to 
be inconsistent with the implications of 
the question. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield, with the permis- 
sion of the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to make 
the positive statement for the record 
that, on the basis of the information fur- 
nished me this morning by Deputy At- 
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torney General Katzenbach, the state- 
ment which I included in my question 
to the two Senators is correct. 

I should like to ask the Senators a fur- 
ther question. If that statement is cor- 
rect, and if the averments made by the 
President of the United States in his 
special message on civil rights in June 
of last year are consistent with the facts, 
which I believe to be the case, is it not 
the opinion of the two able Senators that 
title I of the bill, having to do with vot- 
ing rights, and which would greatly as- 
sist the Attorney General in assuring 
appropriate registration and voting to 
Negroes, is entirely desirable and should 
be enacted into law, because of the fact 
that the provisions of the acts of 1957 
and 1960 have been proved by experience 
to be inadequate to achieve the desired 
end? 

Mr. ERVIN. If I may be permitted to 
answer the question, instead of the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina, I should say 
that the first part of title I, namely, sub- 
sections A, B, and C of section 101, which 
begin at line 7 on page 2 and run to line 
12 on page 3, contain no reference 
whatever to the abridgment or denial of 
the right to vote on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 
This being so, these subsections must be 
based on the power of Congress to regu- 
late the manner of holding elections of 
Senators and Representatives, under 
section 4, article I, of the original Con- 
stitution. A very good case can be made 
for the proposition that these subsections 
are unconstitutional. They do not seem 
to be concerned with holding elections 
for Senators and Representatives. On 
the contrary, they undertake to deal with 
the qualifications of voters and the pro- 
cedures by which the qualifications for 
voters are to be determined. Congress 
has no power to prescribe the qualifica- 
tions for voting in either Federal or State 
elections. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to speak 
with reference to the remainder of the 
Senator’s question, and to point out what 
the other provisions would do, 

Mr. CLARK. Will the Senator let us 
consider this matter step by step? I 
believe the Recor will be more orderly 
if we do that, although I will not press 
my request if the Senator does not desire 
to do it in that way. 

Mr. ERVIN. That would be entirely 
satisfactory so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. CLARK. I point out that sub- 
section (A) of section 101, or section 
102(2) (A), which deals with standards 
and practices and procedures for deter- 
mining qualifications, is, in my opinion, 
an important addition to the acts of 1957 
and 1960, because it is intended to pre- 
vent a change in standards which regis- 
trars might be tempted to make in 
order to prevent Negroes from voting by 
raising the qualifications, which other- 
wise would result in their being regis- 
tered if no change in procedures were 
made. This, to my mind, is a very im- 
portant addition to the protection of 
Negroes, to which they are entitled. 

Mr. ERVIN. I reiterate my last state- 
ment, that this provision has not the 
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slightest reference to voting by Negroes, 
or to the prohibition of discrimination 
against them in voting, provided for in 
the 15th amendment. 

In a number of cases, the Supreme 
Court has held that any act of Congress 
does not constitute appropriate legisla- 
tion under the second section of the 15th 
amendment, unless it is directed solely to 
the abridgment or denial of the right to 
vote, on the basis of race, color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude. 

The only power that Congress could 
possibly have to enact subsections, A, B, 
and C on pages 2 and 3 of the bill, would 
be under the provision of section 4 of 
article I of the Constitution, which gives 
Congress the power to make regulations 
governing the manner of holding elec- 
tions for Senators and Representatives. 

This is a grab for Federal power, not a 
proposal for the benefit of Negroes. It 
merely undertakes to extend the power 
of the Federal Government. Since many 
legal experts maintain that the holding 
of an election means only the casting and 
courting of votes, a good case can be 
made for the proposition that subdivi- 
sions A, B, and C on pages 2 and 3 of the 
bill are unconstitutional in that they ex- 
ceed the legislative power vested in Con- 
gress by section 4 of article I. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I point out that the pro- 
visions of section 101, which we are now 
discussing, are merely amendments to 
the acts of 1957 and 1960. In my opin- 
ion, they raise no new constitutional 
question. In the opinion of the Attorney 
General of the United States, in which I 
concur, there are no serious constitu- 
tional questions raised by any part of the 
bill. The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lonc] admitted yesterday, in the course 
of a colloquy I had with him, that the 
overwheiming majority of lawyers of the 
United States agree that there are no 
serious constitutional questions involved 
in the bill. He said he disagreed with 
the opinion of that group, but he ad- 
mitted that the Supreme Court of the 
United States, almost without question, 
would declare the act constitutional, if 
passed 


I know the well-established pattern 
of my able friend from North Carolina 
in giving his best legal judgment—and 
he has one of the best legal minds of 
any Member of the Senate—as to the 
constitutionality of the various provi- 
sions, without paying attention to the 
13th, 14th, and 15th amendments. 

Mr. ERVIN. Oh, no. 

Mr. CLARK. I agree that, if those 
amendments were discarded, it would 
be very difficult to sustain the constitu- 
tionality of this provision. The provi- 
sion we are discussing is based on sev- 
eral constitutional sources; namely, the 
i4th and 15th amendments, and article 
I, section 4, of the Constitution, and the 
implied power of Congress to protect the 
purity of Federal elections. 

Therefore I assert—and I am sure my 
friend will disagree—that there is no 
real constitutional question involved. I 
further assert that the subsections 
of title I which we have been discussing— 
(A), (B), and (C) of subsection (a) (2) 
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of section 101, are clearly directed to- 
ward additional protection of Negroes 
in their constitutional right to be regis- 
tered as a preliminary to exercising their 
constitutional right to vote. 

While I should be glad to indulge in a 
rather extensive, detailed, and technical 
discussion of these three subsections, and 
will if Senators desire to have me do so, 
I am content to let my statement rest, 
so that the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina may proceed with his 
address. 

Mr. ERVIN. I say to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania that I have much af- 
fection for the Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral. However, I invite attention to the 
fact that the Department of Justice, has 
laid aside its quasi-judicial role, and 
joined in politicking to induce Congress 
to believe that the bill is constitutional in 
all its aspects. I read three pages of its 
propaganding brief and found four er- 
roneous statements on those three pages 
concerning the Constitution and deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court having to do 
with provisions of the Constitution. I 
desisted from further reading of the 
brief because I have no desire to acquire 
misinformation. 

I dislike to say this to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, but my statements 
concerning the 15th amendment cannot 
possibly be held erroneous unless the 
Supreme Court of the United States has 
lost its intellectual honesty and judicial 
stability to such an extent that it is will- 
ing to overrule scores of previous deci- 
sions correctly interpreting the plain 
words of the 15th amendment, which 
merely authorizes Congress to enact 
laws to enforce the prohibition of State 
action abridging or denying the right of 
a person to vote on account of his race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 

I do not have such little faith in the 
intellectual integrity and judicial sta- 
bility of the Supreme Court as to antici- 
pate that it will repudiate the plain 
words of the Constitution and scores of 
previous decisions rightly construing 
them. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is a man 
of complete intellectual integrity and 
objectivity. He also has one of the 
finest legal minds in the Senate. I plead 
with him to read the rest of the Attor- 
ney General’s brief, because I am con- 
fident that if he does so, he will reach 
the same conclusion as I have; namely, 
that the bill in general, and title I in 
particular, are clearly constitutional. 

Mr. ERVIN. I thank the Senator 
from Pennsylvania for his very high 
compliment. I assure him that I appre- 
ciate his suggestion. But I find that I 
come closer to ascertaining the true in- 
tent of the provisions of the bill by 
reading the bill in the light of the Court 
decisions, rather than in the light of a 
brief supplied by the Department of 
Justice, which has laid aside its quasi- 
judicial role to engage in propaganda 
for political purposes. 

Mr. CLARK. Will the Senator from 
South Carolina permit me to make a 
unanimous-consent request to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp the 
comments with respect to the constitu- 
tionality of title I, to which I have just 
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referred, and which contain a number 
of citations of cases that make quite 
clear the position I have taken? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. That it would be 
agreeable if the material were printed 
at the end of my discussion. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the brief on the 
constitutionality of title I, to which I 
have just referred, may be printed in 
the body of the Recorp at the conclusion 
of the remarks of the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I did not 
answer completely the first question of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. I should 
like to make another comment without 
the Senator from South Carolina losing 
the floor or being charged with making 
a second speech on the pending matter. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania asked 
me about title I. I have finished com- 
menting on the first section. The next 
section, which begins, on line 19 of page 
3 and ends at the end of line 5 on page 
4, is an effort to nullify by a so-called 
rebuttable presumption, three separate 
provisions of the Constitution, that is 
to say: Section 2 of article I; section 2 of 
article II; and the 17th amendment. 
These three provisions clearly fix in the 
State the power to prescribe the quali- 
fications for voters for presidential elec- 
tors, for Senators, and for Members of 
the House. This section of the bill is 
absolutely inconsistent with every deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court on this pre- 
cise point, including a decision handed 
down a short time ago in a case that 
originated in my State of North Carolina. 
I refer to the case of Lassiter against 
Northampton County Board of Elections. 
I do not believe there is any occasion for 
Congress to try to nullify these three con- 
stitutional provisions by a new act. 

Mr. CLARK. Will the Senator permit 
me to interrupt at that point, so that my 
comment may be printed in the RECORD 
next to that of the Senator? I point out 
that the section to which the able Sena- 
tor from North Carolina has just re- 
ferred is subsection (b) of section 101 of 
title I, on voting rights. It does create 
a rebuttable presumption that any in- 
dividual who can prove by competent 
testimony that he has completed six 
grades of school shall be entitled to reg- 
ister to vote. For the reasons set forth 
at some length in the brief I have just 
arranged to have printed in the RECORD, 
I think there is little question that this 
provision is constitutional. 

That it is needed is also abundantly 
established by the research of the Com- 
mission on Civil Rights, to which I re- 
ferred earlier, and which will be referred 
to in considerably more detail later in 
the debate. 

So I come to the summary or conclu- 
sion that the provisions in title I which 
amend the acts of 1957 and 1960, to give 
additional protection on the subject of 
registration, are intended to protect the 
Negro whose constitutional rights are 
presently being denied to him in many 
of the counties in the South and perhaps 
in some counties and cities in the North. 
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Mr. ERVIN. I have high respect for 
the erudition of my genial friend from 
Pennsylvania. I believe, however, that 
if he will read subsection (a) of the 
1957 law, which is codified as subsection 
(a), title 42, section 1971, of the U.S. 
Code, he will discover that it is directed 
to legislation to enforce the 15th amend- 
ment. If the Senator will read subsec- 
tion (b) of the Civil Rights Act of 1957, 
which is codified as subsection (b) title 
42, section 1971, he will discover that that 
subsection is legislation obviously based 
upon the power of Congress to regulate 
the conduct of elections under section 4 
of article I. So both of them are in- 
volved. I do not share the view of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania that con- 
stitutional provisions are so puny in 
character that they can be destroyed by 
a mere Federal presumption. 

Furthermore, there is another defect 
in the presumption. I shall not take the 
time to point it out in detail now. I dis- 
cussed it yesterday. When the presump- 
tion is applied to hearings before voting 
referees, it is not a rebuttable presump- 
tion but, on the contrary, it becomes an 
irrebuttable presumption. The Supreme 
Court of the United States has held in 
many cases that an act establishing a 
conclusive presumption violates the due 
process of law clause as to the person 
against whom it operates. Therefore, an 
act creating a conclusive presumption 
violates the due process of law clause of 
the 15th amendment, if it is enacted by 
Congress, or the due process of law of the 
14th amendment, if it is enacted by a 
State legislature. 

Mr. CLARK. I again plead with the 
Senator from North Carolina to read the 
brief which will be printed in the Rec- 
ond, because it places substantial reliance 
not only upon the two sections of the 
Constitution about which the Senator 
from North Carolina has referred, but on 
the 14th amendment, as well. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina will find an 
interesting section in the brief in that 
regard. We are talking about a rebut- 
table presumption, not an irrebuttable 
presumption. We are not talking about 
a voting standard, but only a rule of 
evidence. The Senator is a good enough 
lawyer to know, from his vast experience 
with various areas of the law, both as 
a lawyer and as a judge, that the legis- 
lature does at times create rebuttable 
presumptions which are almost uni- 
formly held to be not violative either of 
the Constitution of the United States or 
the constitutions of the States. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to make one 
more reference to this point, if I may. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. I do not believe our coun- 
try needs a law like the next section of 
the bill. I refer to the part beginning 
on line 15 on page 4 and continuing 
through line 9 on page 5. What would 
that section do? 

Jurisdiction to try all cases of a simi- 
lar character should be vested in the 
same court, where they will be tried by 
like procedures and in a like manner. 
Under existing law, jurisdiction to try 
voting rights cases is vested in the U.S. 
district court held by the judge of the 
district. Under this provision of the bill, 
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the Attorney General can shop around 
for a more favorable court if he does not 
like the district judge, and have a voting 
rights case tried by roving judges. He 
can do this merely by filing a request 
for a three-judge court to supplant the 
distriet judge. 

He does not have to assign any reason 
for his request, and the courts are power- 
less to deny it. 

The request is transmitted to the 
chief judge of the circuit; and the chief 
judge of the circuit is compelled to sum- 
mon a three-judge court. The chief 
judge is required to appoint one circuit 
court judge from anywhere in the cir- 
cuit. The second judge may be either a 
circuit judge or a district judge from 
anywhere in the circuit. The third judge 
must be a judge of the district in which 
the case is brought. He would not have 
to be the distriet judge to whom the case 
was originally assigned if there are two 
or more judges in the district. 

To show how this provision would op- 
erate, I point out that if a case were be- 
fore the district judge sitting in Savan- 
nah, Ga., the Attorney General might 
conclude that it would be legally profit- 
able for him to obtain a hearing before 
a three-judge court composed in part of 
two roving judges. The Attorney Gen- 
eral would request a three-judge court. 
The chief judge of the circuit would have 
to appoint, as one of the three judges, 
a judge from the Georgia district em- 
bracing Savannah. He could then sum- 
mon the other two judges, from the 
western part of Texas, hundreds of miles 
away from the district in which the case 
originated. 

To permit two of the judges who are to 
try the case to be brought in from dis- 
tant points rather than to permit the 
trial to be conducted by the judge of the 
district in which the case arose accord- 
ing to the ordinary procedure merely be- 
cause the Attorney General so wills is 
inexcusable. I rejoice to know that the 
present Attorney General of the United 
States does not want this power. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Carolina yield fur- 
ther to me? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I believe I should point 
out that the reason for the provision to 
which the Senator from North Carolina 
takes such great exception is that it has 
been abundantly established by experi- 
ence with the Civil Rights Acts of 1957 
and 1960 that, in the past, district judges 
have not been willing to hear these vot- 
ing cases with the normal expedition; 
but, instead, time after time they have 
taken the position that the cases would 
take a long time to hear, and they have 
put the cases at the bottom of the courts’ 
dockets; and, in the meantime, the fac- 
tual situation on which the suit was 
brought may change; and sometimes 
either a very long time passes before the 
case is tried or the case never is heard, 
and thus justice does not prevail. 

The provision to which the Senator 
from North Carolina calls attention 
merely gives the Attorney General an 
option. If he sees fit to do so and if he 
is satisfied that he will not be able to 
obtain speedy justice from the local dis- 
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trict judge—and the Senator from North 
Carolina well knows that the heart of 
justice is an expeditious hearing—the 
Attorney General can ask the circuit 
court to summon a three-judge court. 

As the Senator from North Carolina 
has pointed out, one of those three 
judges would have to be from the district 
in which the suit was brought. In quite 
a number of districts in the 5th circuit— 
and I point out that almost all of these 
cases arise in the 5th circuit—there is 
only one judge per district, although I 
know there are districts in which there 
is more than one judge. In appointing 
the three-judge court, a judge from that 
district would be appointed. It is true 
that the other two judges could come 
from one of the other States in the old 
Confederacy; but in dealing with cases 
which arose in the 5th circuit, the ap- 
pointing judge could not appoint judges 
from outside the old Confederacy. 

Mr. ERVIN. If the case happened to 
arise in Tennessee, judges outside the 
old Confederacy could be called in from 
Michigan or other distant places; and if 
the case happened to arise in Arkansas, 
judges could be summoned from as far 
north as North Dakota which abuts 
Canada. 

Mr. CLARK. But that would not be 
‘true of cases arising in the fifth circuit. 

Mr. ERVIN. The bill would apply to 
all the circuits in the Nation. 

Mr. CLARK. At any rate, by this 
process the Attorney General would be 
able to obtain an expeditious decision. 
Even if it were an adverse decision, ex- 
peditious justice could be provided, for 
in the event of an adverse decision, the 
Attorney General could appeal the de- 
cision, so in that way expeditious jus- 


tice could be provided. 
Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I have 
heard that t made by other ad- 


argumen 
vocates of the bill; and it reminds me 
of Aesop’s fable about the wolf and the 
lamb. The wolf was seeking an excuse 
to devour the lamb. So the wolf said to 
the lamb, “You are muddying the water 
in the stream from which I am drink- 
ing.” 

The lamb replied, “I don’t see how I 
could be muddying your drinking water. 
You are drinking upstream and I am 
drinking downstream.” 

The wolf’s reply was to gobble up the 
lamb. 

The moral of the fable, as given by 
Aesop, was that any excuse will serve 
a tyrant. 

I know the Senator from Pennsylvania 
is not a tyrant; but some of those who 
are seeking the enactment of this bill are 
seeking tyrannical power. 

I listened with great interest to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania state that 
the purpose of this provision is to expe- 
dite the trial of the cases in the Federal 
courts. However, I cannot accept that 
argument. When three judges are as- 
signed to do the work that one judge 
can do, the result will not be the expedi- 
tion of the trials. It will be the clogging 
of the dockets. That is exactly what 
this bill would do. 

Furthermore, it would allow the Attor- 
ney General to shop around. If he liked 
the district judge to whom the case had 
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been assigned, he could let that district 
judge try the case. But if he did not 
like that district judge, he could call for 
at least two other judges. And no court 
anywhere would be able to rule on the 
wisdom or the unwisdom of the demand 
of the Attorney General. In short, the 
proposed statute would be the only one 1 
know of by which an individual lawyer 
could order judges to run hither and yon. 

I say this provision is a bad one, be- 
cause the jurisdiction of courts should be 
determined by acts of Congress not by 
the whim or caprice of either the Attor- 
ney General or any other lawyer. 

Mr. CLARE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield fur- 
ther to me? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield further to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from North 
Carolina has made an extremely vehe- 
ment and able attack upon title I. 
Eventually the issue will be decided by 
the Senate. So I shall not undertake to 
pursue the matter further, other than 
to state that the analogy which occurs 
to me is not that of the Aesop’s fable 
which was cited by the Senator from 
North Carolina. Instead, I think of the 
story of Little Red Riding Hood and the 
big bad wolf. 

All that we seek by means of this meas- 
ure is to protect Little Red Riding Hood, 
so we can unmask the big bad wolf, and 
can let Little Red Riding Hood see who 
is her enemy in her search for justice— 
which probably will end up in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

Furthermore, there is existing prece- 
dent for this provision. Section 44 of 
title 29 and section 28 of title 15 of the 
United States Code provide that in trans- 
portation and antitrust suits in which 
the United States is plaintiff, the At- 
torney General may file with the court 
a petition seeking the appointment of a 
three-judge court and the expedition of 
the case. 

When that is done, the certificate is 
sent to the chief judge of the circuit and 
it is made the duty of the chief judge 
to designate immediately three judges in 
the circuit, at least one of whom shall 
be a circuit judge, to hear and determine 
the case. 

So there is a perfectly good precedent 
for that provision. 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes. I believe the Sen- 
ator will find that when that is done, it 
is done only under the conditions speci- 
fied in the statute. The same people who 
have been arguing for this provision have 
cited as a precedent the act of Congress 
which provides that when the constitu- 
tionality of State legislation is involved, 
a three-judge court shall be designated. 
But the statute prescribes the circum- 
stances under which such three-judge 
court is called. The calling of the three- 
judge court is fixed by statute according 
to the nature of the litigation. It is not 
called pursuant to the whim of the 
Attorney General or any other lawyer. 

I listened with interest to my friend's 
recital of the story about Little Red Rid- 
ing Hood and the big bad wolf. It 
grieves me, however, to hear my good 
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friend the Senator from Pennsylvania 
suggest that some of the Federal judges 
in our country are big bad wolves. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a moment? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. My suggestion was far 
from that. I do not agree with the able 
Senator from Louisiana, who yesterday 
referred to members of the Federal 
bench as “hanging judges.” I have a 
very high regard for the Federal bench. 

The big bad wolves to which I was re- 
ferring were not the members of the 
judiciary, but the individuals and orga- 
nizations, whether elected or otherwise, 
which for well over the better part of a 
century have been astute and able in 
preventing the Negro citizens of our 
country from achieving the voting rights 
to which they are entitled under the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. ERVIN. I wish the Senator from 
Pennsylvania would come down to my 
State and observe the conditions there. 
Frankly, when I hear the Senator from 
Pennsylvania describing the conditions 
below the Mason-Dixon line, I cannot 
identify my State. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. The State from which 
the Senator from North Carolina comes 
has one of the best records of any in 
the old Confederacy. It is not the State 
of North Carolina to which the title is 
primarily directed. 

I happen to know something about 
conditions south of the Mason-Dixon 
line, because my mother came from 
Louisiana. I am now a property owner 
in Iberia Parish in that State. I have 
many cousins and relatives there. I have 
a pretty good idea of what is going on 
in Louisiana. I may not know too much 
about South Carolina and North Caro- 
lina, but I do not speak entirely without 
personal experience. 

Mr. ERVIN. It seems to me that if 
there is anything wrong in Louisiana, 
the Senator from Pennsylvania ought at 
least to urge the Department of Justice 
to use the five statutes it already has 
available to cure wrongs there instead of 
advocating a bill which would divest 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and all 
other States of some of their basic rights 
to rule themselves. 

I am sorry that I misinterpreted the 
story about Little Red Riding Hood. I 
thought the Senator was using Little Red 
Riding Hood to signify the voter who 
was deprived of his right to vote, and 
that the one that was doing the wrong 
to Little Red Riding Hood was a big 
bad wolf sitting on the Federal bench 
in some Federal district court in the 
South. 

The determination as to where cases 
should be tried should depend upon the 
acts of Congress, and not upon either 
the character or the lack of character 
of specific judges or the whim or caprice 
of the Attorney General. That is where 
I disagree. 

Mr, COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield without losing his right to 
the floor, so that I may pose a question 
to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield. 
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Mr. COOPER. I know the great legal 
ability of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina. Would he not make a distinction 
between the authority of the Congress to 
enact legislation fixing the qualifications 
of voters and the power of the Congress 
to enact appropriate legislation under 
the 15th amendment to prevent dis- 
crimination by the States against the 
voting rights guaranteed by the 15th 
amendment? I address myself particu- 
larly to section 101(a), paragraphs (A), 
(B), and (C) of the bill. Those sections 
deal only with procedures which will cor- 
rect situations where the right to vote is 
being denied, upon which we have evi- 
dence in reports presented to the Con- 
gress. Section 101(a) establishes pro- 
cedures which would prevent discrimi- 
nation, particularly discrimination in 
the application of literacy tests. That is 
entirely different from an effort by the 
Congress to fix the qualifications of vot- 
ers. Does not the Senator know that 
there is a distinction between the two? 

Mr. ERVIN. Under the decisions 
construing section 4 of article I which 
is the only provision of the Constitution 
giving the Congress any affirmative 
power to legislate in respect to the elec- 
tions of Senators and Members of the 
House of Representatives, the power of 
Congress is limited. Congress has the 
power under section 4 of article I merely 
to legislate in respect to the times, the 
places, and the manner of holding the 
election of Senators and Representa- 
tives. The holding of an election relates 
to the casting and counting of the votes 
of the voters. I construe the provisions 
of section 101, subsections A, B, and C 
to relate the qualifications of voters 
rather than the manner of holding an 
election. I take it the power to pre- 
scribe a literacy test also includes the 
power to determine how the literacy test 
shall be administered. 

Section 101A on page 3 is certainly 
inconsistent with that. The other pro- 
visions merely have to do with how 
tests are to be made to determine the 
possession of qualifications prescribed 
rather than the manner of holding elec- 
tions. Subsection A of section 101 pro- 
vides, in effect, that if the State registrar 
violates the State law in giving one ap- 
plicant to vote a test, he must violate 
the State law and give all other appli- 
‘cant voters the same illegal test. 

But to answer the Senator, the power 
Congress has under the 15th amendment 
is likewise extremely limited. As the 
courts have said, Congress cannot under- 
take to have the Federal Government 
do what the amendment presupposes the 
State must do. It can only pass legis- 
lation which would enforce the prohibi- 
tion of the 15th amendment, which pro- 
vides that a State shall not abridge or 
deny the right of any person to vote on 
account of race, color, or previous con- 
dition of servitude. Subsections (A), 
(B), and (C) would not be legislation 
under the 15th amendment, but would 
be legislation under article IV, section 1. 
They are not restricted to an abridg- 
ment or denial of the right to vote be- 
cause of race. 

Mr. COOPER. 
Senator on that issue. Of course, we 
know that the 15th amendment was 
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passed long after the article IV, section 
1 became effective. We know that sec- 
tion 2 of the 15th amendment provides 
that the Congress shall have power to 
enforce the article by appropriate legis- 
lation. It would have no meaning at all 
unless the Congress had the power to 
enact legislation which would prevent 
the denial of the right to vote. It would 
be a travesty, it seems to me, if we could 
not enact legislation which would pro- 
tect a right guaranteed by the amend- 
ment itself. 

Mr. ERVIN. The only right guaran- 
teed by the 15th amendment is the right 
not to be discriminated against in voting 
on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. The decisions 
hold that the Congress cannot authorize 
the Federal Government to take affirma- 
tive action and exercise the powers of 
the State to register the voters. It can 
simply authorize legislation which pre- 
vents the State from violating the pro- 
hibition against State action abridging 
or denying the right to vote on account 
of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude. That is the reason I say 
that subsections (A), (B), and (C) of 
section 101 have no reference to the 15th 
amendment. 

Mr. COOPER. I think there is a sub- 
section later on which may raise the con- 
stitutional question of fixing qualifica- 
tions for voters, and which can be 
debated. But the (a) of section 101, con- 
taining paragraphs (A), (B), and (C), 
goes to practices followed by some States, 
particularly with respect to literacy 
tests, which actually deny the effective- 
ness of the 15th amendment. 

As the Senator knows, the courts have 
struck down those practices again and 
again. 

Mr. ERVIN. But it is not in the power 
of Congress to pass legislation to pre- 
scribe literacy tests or specify how lit- 
eracy tests shall be administered. The 
15th amendment does not authorize 
Congress to enact affirmative legislation 
for the Federal Government to do what 
the amendment requires the States to do. 

Mr. COOPER. I agree that the Con- 
gress cannot prescribe what the literacy 
tests shall be, but it can prescribe legis- 
lation to prevent those literacy tests 
from being applied in a discriminatory 
manner. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator from Ken- 
tucky had a distinguished career as a 
judge in his State and is a very fine 
lawyer. I regret that he and I disagree 
on this point. If he and I sat down to 
discuss this question, and if we were free 
from the handicap which the pressure 
of time imposes upon us, I venture to say 
there would be no disagreement between 
us on the point. 

Mr. COOPER. I assume the Senator 
aroni North Carolina agrees with the 1960 
act. 

Mr. ERVIN. I disagree with certain 
parts of the act. I do not with others. 
I disagree with the constitutionality of 
part of the act providing that a voting 
referee must try a case in an ex parte 
proceeding. I do not think the due proc- 
ess clause of the 5th amendment per- 
mits a public official to try a judicial 
matter in secret and exclude the person 
whose conduct is being passed on. 
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Mr. COOPER. I do not believe that 
the constitutionality of the 1960 act, 
with reference to the power of referees 
to register voters, has been questioned by 
the courts. The act gave the power to 
the courts to appoint referees for the 
registration of voters. That was an 
affirmative power. It seems to me that 
paragraphs (a), (b), and (c) of the first 
subsection of section 101 are much more 
limited, because they are directed to in- 
suring that the practice followed by the 
States will be uniformly applied. 

Mr. ERVIN. I believe the Senator 
from Kentucky is slightly in error on 
that point. If he will read the 1960 
act, he will see that it gives to the Fed- 
eral courts, or voting referees appointed 
by the Federal courts, the power to pass 
upon the qualifications, according to 
State law, of persons who are denied the 
right to vote by the State election offi- 
cials. They make that determination, 
and then an order is issued by the 
court compelling the State registrar to 
register the applicants. I believe that 
is the way the act is worded. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. That act gave the registrars pow- 
er to administer literacy tests. That is 
much more powerful authority, in my 
view, than the first section of the pres- 
ent bill, which merely provides that 
these tests cannot be applied in a dis- 
criminatory manner. 

Mr. ERVIN. I believe it gives the 
judge, or the voting referee appointed 
by the judge, power to determine 
whether the State election official has 
wrongfully denied the registrant’s right 
to register and vote. In order to deter- 
mine that judicial question, the judge 
or the voting referee must determine 
whether the applicant meets the literacy 
test if he was denied registration on that 
ground. It is a question of evidence. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. will 
the Senator yield, without losing the 
floor? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield, with the 
understanding that I will not lose the 
floor. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr, President, I have 
been listening with great interest to these 
discussions. Frequently the Senator 
from North Carolina has directed atten- 
tion to the exis’ law. 

If this measure had come from one 
of the Senate committees, the report 
mandatorily would have contained a 
recitation of the existing law, with in- 
clusions of matters that were to be 
deleted in brackets and new matters that 
were to be added in italicized letters. 

The bill as reported by the House 
committee does not contain such a reci- 
tation. Hence, if I want to find the 
1957 law or the 1960 law, I must go to 
the code. 

I think it would be a great help to the 
Members of this body if there were made 
available to us what is known as the 
Cordon rule print. 

If it is parliamentarily achievable, I 
ask unanimous consent to have a Cor- 
don rule print of the bill made. 

The OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, if I may 
make one observation, without en- 
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dangering the request of the Senator 
from Ohio, I think this point shows the 
wisdom of the position he took when he 
argued that the bill should be sent to 
committee. If it had been sent to com- 
mittee, the committee report would have 
printed the existing law with the pro- 
posed amendments at the appropriate 
places, and it would have been much 
easier to understand the meaning of the 
bill as well as the discussion of these 
matters on the floor. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, yes- 
terday, the Senator from North Carolina 
made the argument, with respect to one 
of the chapters, that a referee was to be 
appointed under existing law who was to 
make a finding that was rebuttable and 
that, subsequent to that finding, the 
matter could go to the Commission, and 
the Commission would conduct an ex 
parte hearing. 

There was a dispute between the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina and one of the 
other Members of the Senate that I could 
have resolved only by examining the 
language of the existing law, but it was 
not available. 

Does the Senator recall that? 

Mr. ERVIN. I recall that. I was 
pointing out that if the provision of the 
bill creating this presumption is adopted 
and put into its proper place in the ex- 
isting law, Congress would be doing an 
unprecedented thing insofar as hearings 
before voting referees are concerned. It 
would be creating an irrebuttable rebut- 
table presumption. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I was intrigued by 
the use of the words. 

Mr. ERVIN. In the ex parte proceed- 
ing before the voting referee, the State 
Officials are excluded. They are not 
permitted to be present. They are not 
permitted to testify. They are not per- 
mitted to be represented by counsel. 
The only evidence the court could con- 
sider, if exceptions are filed to the re- 
port of the voting referee on the ques~ 
tion of whether a person is eligible to 
vote under an applicable literacy test or 
understanding test, is the evidence of the 
applicant taken down by the voting 
referee. He would take down the testi- 
mony of the applicant as to his schooling, 


and then the judge could not consider 


else. So the rights of the State 
election officials would be determined on 
evidence which they would be unable to 
contradict if the proceeding were heard 
before a voting referee. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, in connection with 
the request I made a few moments ago, 
that it be understood that the print is to 
be prepared by the legislative counsel. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MawnsFrexLd in the chair). That is un- 
derstood, and, without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, the 
discussion among the Senator from 
North Carolina, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, revealed that in a few counties in 
certain States not a very high percentage 
of the colored population had voted. 

I should like to refer to some of the 
things that I fear many people have for- 
gotten. They have not read their history 
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books very closely. In the State I repre- 
sent, it will be recalled that immediately 
after the Civil War a military govern- 
ment was established which controlled 
everything. That situation prevailed for 
a good many years, until 1876. So there 
were really two legislatures and two gov- 
ernors elected in South Carolina that 
year and because of that fact there was 
a dispute about the election of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Finally an 
agreement was reached to take the troops 
out of South Carolina and let South 
Carolina take control of the State. The 
issue was thrown into the courts that 
year and it will be recalled that circum- 
stances resulted in the election of Ruth- 
erford B. Hayes. From that time on, we 
find that the colored people cared little 
about participating in the primary and 
general elections in South Carolina. The 
colored people in South Carolina did not 
care to register and vote under the law, 
so few of them were voting until a few 
years ago. We find that the situation is 
now improving, but we cannot restore 
the same percentage of Negroes over- 
night. The colored people have been 
sleeping a long time. We might as well 
face the facts in South Carolina. 

We find a similar situation to be true 
in many Southern States. Much the 
same is also true in Northern States 
where colored people have gone. In the 
State the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart] represents, colored people did not 
vote immediately upon arriving in Mich- 
igan. They were slow in voting there. 
Their way of thinking and acting was 
ingrained in them; and we cannot 
change a man overnight. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from 
Michigan? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HART. I am not familiar with 
the rate of registration that a southern 
Negro will reflect when he comes to 
Michigan or to any other Northern State. 
I cannot honestly say that he finds the 
atmosphere very different, in terms of 
whether he can safely walk down a street 
and ask someone where the registrar is. 
Iam. sure that he can go anywhere in the 
State of Michigan in broad daylight, and 
ask someone, Where can I register?” 
He can ask the question with complete 
assurance that no one will say to him, 
“Where do you work, John?” or other- 
wise frown upon him. I do not know 
whether this is in part accountable for 
the low rate of voting in Southern States 
in certain southern counties or not, but 
I know that in most States like Michi- 
gan we would encourage any American 
citizen who asked, Where can I regis- 
ter?” and proceed to see that he was reg- 
istered. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I have never heard 
tell of anyone in South Carolina who 
asked where the registrar’s office was not 
being told how to get to it so he could 
register. I can speak only for my State. 
I do not know the registering procedures 
in other States. But I can speak for the 
State of South Carolina. 
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Mr. President, every Member of this 
body knows the regular pattern followed 
by a bill on its journey through Congress. 
Senators realize the reasons and pur- 
poses for every step taken in connection 
with a bill in the House and in the Sen- 
ate. 

Why, then, should orderly procedures 
be thrown out like rubbish when the tag 
“civil rights” is attached to a bill? If 
we are able to abolish procedure for civil 
rights legislation, we should abolish pro- 
cedure for all proposed legislation, or at 
least have the courage to put it in the 
rules and say it applies to everything but 
civil rights legislation, and that such 
legislation will not have to be referred to 
a committee. I believe all bills should 
be treated alike in the Senate. 

Why should there be new interpreta- 
tions placed on well-established rules in 
order to force the passage of certain leg- 
islation? 

Mr. President, it is my belief that un- 
less all bills are given the same pro- 
cedural treatment, then rules and cus- 
toms may have no backbone, and legis- 
lative chaos is the inevitable result. Un- 
less all bills are purified by appropriate 
committee hearings, amendments, and 
so forth, then they are tainted and will 
spoil ‘easily if tested under pressure. 

That is the reason for committees 
which obtain information the Senate de- 
sires as described by the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. LAUSCHE] a few moments ago. 
That is the reason for sending the bill to 
committee. We are not asking to have 
it kept there. It would not hinder the 
Senate to take it for 10 days or 2 weeks. 
All the information that the Senator 
from Ohio requested, he would have been 
able to obtain if the bill had gone to 
committee. 

If the bill had gone to committee, it 
would be about ready to come back 
now, with all the necessary information. 
Much time has been spent already in 
debate as to whether to send the bill to 
the committee or not. 

There is no question in my mind but 
that this bill sent over by the House is 
probably the most tainted legislation 
ever received by the Senate. The At- 
torney General’s office has been working 
on this subject behind closed doors for 
Many years—ever since the Attorney 
General took office. There might be a 
few jokers in the bill that might please 
him very much. I know of one just dis- 
cussed on the floor of the Senate which 
would please him very much, if he could 
have the right to choose three judges and 
disqualify others. 

In the State I represent, there are two 
districts, but there is only one active 
judge at the present time. The other 
one happens to be sick. We have four 
judges normally. That shows the con- 
ditions to be contended with when one 
goes into the question of choosing judges. 
There is no question in my mind that the 
bill should be sent to committee. 

If the Senate is going to do its duty 
it will refer this bill to the Judiciary 
Committee for purification. The trou- 
ble is that many Members do not know 
what is in the bill. 

I think it is vital at this point in our 
debate for me to make available the 
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important minority views of Representa- 
tives Porr and Cramer which point up 
So well the great need to refer this legis- 
lation to the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee 


A certain practice has grown up in 
Congress in the past 20 years. I have 
noticed it ever since I came to the Con- 
gress. There is a tendency for the House 
to say, “We will pass it, and the Senate 
can clean it up. We will leave it up to 
the Senate to do the work.” 

I believe every Senator will agree that 
a great many bills are passed in the 
House with that understanding on the 
part of the Members of the House. That 
being so, they probably made the bill as 
strong as they could. Why? In order 
to play a little politics back home. Poli- 
tics plays a large part in the passage of 
certain legislation. Probably it played 
a part in the passage of the bill we are 
discussing, when it passed the House. 

I should now like to quote from the 
minority views of some members of the 
House committee. These are the men 
who held the hearings. They were in 
ae minority, but they brought out these 

ews: 


SEPARATE MINORITY Views oF HON. RICHARD 
H. Porr AND Hon. WILLIAM CRAMER 


We regard it as our duty to protest the 
manner in which this legislation was han- 
died in committee. Without duplicating 
what others have developed in detail, we 
must underscore what has been said. If 
such procedural departures and parliamen- 

irregularities are countenanced in the 
future, then the committee system as a func- 
tional part of traditional legislative me- 
chanics has expired. But we shall not dwell 
further on that. 


These are House Members speaking. 
We have been talking about the same 
kind of procedure in the Senate. 


Neither shall we undertake to make an 
exhaustive analysis of the bill by titles. In- 
stead, we shall address ourselves to the bill 
by subject matter. 


I. VOTING 


The 15th amendment to the Constitution 
says that: 

“The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or by any State on account 
of race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude.” 

We take that language to mean what it 
says. What it says is that government at 
no level, Federal, State or local, can (1) deny 
a citizen the right to vote on account of race, 
or (2) abridge the citizen's right to vote on 
account of race. This means that no level 
of government can grant the franchise to 
one race and deny it to another; but it 
means more than that. It means that, hav- 
ing granted the franchise to all races, no 
level of government can abridge the voting 
privilege of an individual citizen of one race 
by requiring him to meet voter qualification 
criteria which are not required of an in- 
dividual citizen of another race. In other 
words, all citizens of all races who meet voter 
qualifications standardly prescribed and uni- 
formly applied are entitled to vote. To the 
content and purpose of the 15th amendment, 
and to the principle behind it, we fully 
subscribe. 

The 15th amendment, however, says noth- 
ing whatever about voter qualifications which 
citizens, regardless of race, are required to 
meet. Most certainly it does not say that 
the Federal Government shall have the power 
to prescribe voter qualifications. Neither 
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does any other part of the Constitution. 
Indeed, article 2, section 1, clause 2, says 
that presidential electors shall be selected 
“in such manner as the legislature thereof 
may direct.” 


That is the State legislature, not Con- 
gress. 

The courts have consistently held that this 
means that the States have the exclusive 
right to establish voter qualifications in pres- 
idential elections. (Walker v. United States, 
93 F. 2d 383 (8th Cir., 1937), certiorari denied, 
303 U.S. 664.) Moreover, article I, section 2, 
says that in House of Representatives elec- 
tions, voters in each State “shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legisla- 
ture.” 


In other words, these qualifications 
cannot be made different. 


The same language is repeated in the 17th 
amendment concerning Senate elections. 
The courts have uniformly held that this 
language means that the States and only the 
States have the rights to prescribe voter 
qualifications. 


This is another example of the big dog 
eating the little dog, of the Federal Gov- 
ernment taking over States rights. It 
amounts to the Federal Government tak- 
ing over what belongs to the States. 


The only restraint upon this right is the 
prohibition in the 14th and 15th amend- 
ments against racial discrimination in the 
promulgation and application of voter quali- 
fications. 

There are those who maintain that article 
I, section 4, grants the Federal Government 
power to invade the field. That section does 
grant Congress the power to make or alter 
certain regulations written by the States. 
However, the power is limited to regulations 
governing the times, places, and manner of 
holding elections” for Members of Congress. 
Clearly, this language pertains to the me- 
chanics of conducting elections and not to 
voter qualifications. 

Just as clearly, a literacy test does not 
fall within the meaning of that language. 
A literacy test is a test of the qualification 
of the voter. The Supreme Court has repeat- 
edly ruled that States have the power to im- 
pose literacy tests to determine whether a 
citizen is qualified to vote (Williams v. Mis- 
sissippi, 170 U.S. 213 (1898), Lassiter v. 
Northampton County, 360 U.S. 45 (1959)). 
Only when the test is not applied uniformly 
or is applied in a discriminatory manner Is it 
unlawful under the 15th amendment (Davis 
v. Schnell, 81 F. Supp. 872, affirmed, 336 U.S. 
933 (1949) ). 

Notwithstanding the Constitution and 
Court decisions, title I of this bill under- 
takes to legislate in the field of voter quali- 
fications by abridging the rights of the States 
to prescribe literacy tests. 


It gives the Federal Government the 
right to prescribe regulations. Since 
when does the Federal Government have 
a right to pass an act and tell the States 
what they should put in their acts to 
determine whether or not a person is 
qualified to vote? 

The majority apologizes for this Federal 
trespass on the grounds that the bill only 
raises a presumption of literacy which is 
rebuttable. How innocuous this sounds. 
Consider the legal consequences which this 
rebuttable presumption entails. In a court 
case, the State registrar would be required to 
carry the burden of proving, by a preponder- 
ance of the evidence, that the voter appli- 
cant was illiterate. If the applicant can 
successfully avoid a literacy test, this burden 
would not be light. 
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Many States have a provision written 
into the qualifications for voters that if 
persons have been tried and convicted 
of certain crimes, they cannot vote. The 
right to vote has been taken away from 
them because their immoral character 
has been demonstrated. For that reason 
they are not allowed to vote. That ap- 
plies to white or colored citizens. There 
is no distinction between the two races 
in that respect. 


The 15th amendment also empowers the 
Congress to write legislations implementing 
its guarantee. In 1957, Congress wrote what 
is now Public Law 85-315 which, among 
other things, authorizes the Attorney Gen- 
eral to bring suits for injunctions to prevent 
deprivation of voting rights on racial 
grounds. In 1960, Congress wrote what is 
now Public Law 86-449. Under that law, 
when the Attorney General has brought suit 
for injunction and the court has found that 
some person's voting rights have been denied 
or abridged on account of race, the Attorney 
General may ask the court to find a “pattern 
or practice” of discrimination. If such a 
pattern or practice is found, any Negro in 
the area concerned may apply for a court 
order declaring him qualified to vote. 
Within 10 days, the judge must hear his case, 
and if he is satisfied that the applicant is 
otherwise qualified under State law, he issues 
an order permitting the applicant to vote. 
The judge also has the power to appoint 
voting referees to receive such applications, 
to take evidence concerning qualifications, 
and to make recommendations to the judge. 

In our judgment, the legislation already 
on the statute books fully satisfies the man- 
date of the 14th and 15th amendments. The 
legal procedure it establishes is expeditious 
and efficient and the relief it grants is 
thorough and complete. Yet, the Attorney 
General contends that the procedure is 
cumbersome and lends itself to delay which 
frustrates its purpose. Allegedly to obviate 
delay, he recommends and the legislation au- 
thorizes the three-judge court concept with 
appeals, by passing the circuit court of ap- 
peals, directly to the Supreme Court. 


All persons involved in litigation do 
not have the right to appeal directly from 
the district court to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. But this is a civil 
rights measure, and it is said that more 
protection and care must be afforded to 
a person whose civil rights may be vio- 
lated than to someone who might go into 
a person’s home and rape his mother or 
kill his grandfather. Such cases must 
go through the regular channels of the 
courts. But civil rights cases, it is said, 
must go from the district court straight 
to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

We suggest that another reason may have 
prompted the establishment of this new 
concept. Since the adoption of the 1957 
and 1960 acts, the Attorney General has 
seen fit to bring only 40-odd cases to the 
courts. In some of these cases, the courts 
have found that a “pattern or practice” of 
discrimination existed. In a number of 
cases the Court has found that no such 
pattern or practices existed. Can it be that 
the Attorney General is unhappy with the 
negative decisions rendered by individual 
district judges? 


If he were satisfied, would he want to 
change? 

The three-judge court concept enables the 
Attorney General, when he has no confidence 
in the individual district Judge involved, to 
do a little forum shopping. Upon his de- 
mand, three judges rather than one would 
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be impaneled to hear voter discrimination 
cases. While one of these three must be a 
district judge of the dist ict in which the 
proceeding was instituted, the other two 
judges, one of whom must be a circuit judge, 
may come from any other geographical area 
of the State or outside the State within the 
circuit involved. 


In the State of South Carolina, the 
range could be all the way from South 
Carolina, to Maryland, West Virginia, 
and Virginia, to select a judge. 

Moreover, if the Attorney General does not 
demand a three-judge court, and if no indi- 
vidual district judge of the district in which 
the proceeding was brought is available, then 
the chief judge of that district can desig- 
nate a judge serving any other district in any 
other State located in the circuit. Undoubt- 
edly in the designation of such an individual 
judge, the chief judge would lend much 
weight to the preference suggested by the 
Attorney General. It goes without saying 
that the defendant in the pr has no 
equivalent opportunity to shop for his forum. 


I point out that although the Attorney 
General could shop around, no individual 
defendant would be allowed to shop 
around. 

I read further from the minority views: 

While the Co may have constitu- 
tional power to grant the Nation's chief law 
enforcement officer such a preferential pro- 
cedural privilege while denying it to the 
citizen he is suing, the Congress is not bound 
to exercise that power. Rather, it should ex- 
ercise legislative restraint and decline to do 
80. 


Certainly Congress should refuse to 
give that power to the Attorney General. 

I read further from the minority 
views: 

With respect to the voting section, one 
final point needs to be made. With a great 
pretense at moderation, the Attorney Gen- 
eral recommends that the section be con- 
fined to Federal elections, and the majority 
reports that it is so confined. In fact, it is 
not. 


That is clearly the case; it would not 
be confined to Federal elections. A little 
later in the bill Senators will find a joker 
in that connection. 

I continue to read: 

As a practical matter, the section covers 
any election if a single candidate for a single 
Federal office is running in that election. 


This part of the bill would, therefore, 
apply to any election in which State of- 
fices were involved, provided only a sin- 
gle Federal office was involved. 

I read further: 

Stated differently, if elections of State 
Governors and county sheriffs are held at 
the same time as congressional elections, 
then title I is applicable to all applicants 
seeking to vote in that election. This clear- 
ly appears from the subsection 101(c) of 
the bill which refers to “any general, special, 
or primary election held solely or in part” 
for the purpose of electing Federal officials. 


Mr. President, just think how the 
drafters of the bill have attempted to 
get around the law. 

I quote further from the minority 
views: 

Moreover, title I directly or indirectly 
amends section 1971(a) of the existing law 
which refers to all elections. In defining 
the word vote,“ section 1971 (e) of existing 
law refers, not to candidates for Federal of- 
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Accordingly, it cannot be effectively argued 
that title I successfully confines itself to 
Federal elections. 

I, PUBLIC ACCOMMODATIONS 
A. Analysis of title II 

Title II theoretically is based on two con- 
stitutional grounds. Enumerated private 
business establishments are covered (1) if 
they affect interstate commerce, or (2) if 
segregation is supported by State action. 
The word “supported” is defined as meaning 
that segregation (1) “is carried on under 
color of law, statute, ordinance, regulations, 
customs, or usage,” or (2) “is required, fos- 
tered, or encouraged by action of a State.” 

Private businesses included are: 

1. Lodgings, except an owner-occupied 
establishment with less than six rooms; 

2. Eating establishments, and gasoline 
stations if interstate customers are served 
or if a substantial portion of products sold 
has moved in interstate commerce; 


So, if a man who operated a gasoline 
station and confined his sales of gasoline 
to local residents were asked by someone 
who had driven across the State line to 
sell him some gasoline, the gasoline- 
station operator would have to refuse to 
sell gasoline to him. 

I quote further: 

8. Places of amusement, if the performers 
or films have moved in interstate commerce. 


Mr. President, it is clear that all, or 
virtually all, motion-picture films would 
be included, for almost every motion- 
picture film does move across State lines. 

I quote further: 

4. Any retail establishment in which one 
of the foregoing is located, or any retail es- 
tablishment located in any of the foregoing; 
and 

5. Any establishment or place if segrega- 
tion is required by law or order of a State. 


So, these businessmen would be cov- 
ered by the bill, either coming or going; 
nothing they could do would enable them 
2 escape the application of this proposed 

aw. 

I read further: 

If any person seeking to exercise his rights 
under this title is intimidated or punished, 
either he or the Attorney General may insti- 
tute a suit for injunctive relief. 


Mr. President, if someone broke into 
your house tonight, tore up most of the 
furniture, and threw the rest of the 
furniture out the door, I wonder whether 
the Attorney General would consent to 
help you. However, the Attorney Gen- 
eral would go into such cases referred to 
in this civil rights bill. 

I read further from the minority 
views: 

Such a suit may be brought when any 
person is “about to engage” in any act of 
or any threat or attempt at intimidation 
or punishment. 

While the Attorney General is directed be- 
fore bringing a suit to notify county, Federal, 
or State authorities and attempt to resolve 
the controversy, if he files a certificate with 
the court that this would cause unnecessary 
delay, he can proceed with the suit forthwith. 

The doctrine of exhaustion of legal and 
administrative remedies at the State level 
is abolished. While an apparent effort is 
made in section 205(B) to avoid Federal pre- 
emption criticism to any degree in which 
State civil rights laws are inconsistent with 
this title, they are by express language pre- 
empted and nullified by the Federal statute. 
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So, Mr. President, if this bill were en- 
acted into law, many State laws would 
be wiped out. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, at this 
point will the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEL- 
son in the chair). Does the Senator 
from South Carolina yield to the Sena- 
tor from Michigan for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Certainly. 

Mr. HART. I understand that the 
Senator from South Carolina has been 
reading a report. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I have been reading 
from the minority views printed with the 
House committee report. They state that 
the procedure followed in the House was 
not correct, but that, instead, the bill was 
rammed through the House, without the 
holding of proper committee hearings; 
and I am trying to point out some of the 
provisions of the bill which I believe to 
be absolutely wrong. 

Mr. HART. Having sat with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Caro- 
lina on the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I have every confidence that if the Sen- 
ator would read section 204(c) on page 
10 of the bill, he would disagree with 
the minority views from which he is 
quoting. The language most certainly 
does not state wash out any State law.” 

Mr. JOHNSTON. In what way and in 
what manner? 

Mr. HART. State law is not affected 
in anywise by the bill. State law would 
not be washed out. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. The Supreme Court 
has determined that when the Federal 
Government comes in, the State is kicked 
out. Does the Senator remember the 
case was tried in Philadelphia? 

Mr. HART. I was struck by the lan- 
guage which the Senator used. I realize 
now that it is the language of someone 
else. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. When a law such 
as the one p is passed, State law 
is done away with. I think the Senator 
will agree with that statement. 

Mr. HART. I was protesting any ap- 
prehension that might develop across the 
country from the language used by the 
person whom the Senator was quoting, 
namely, that the bill would have the ef- 
fect of washing out a State law. 

It would establish Federal action, but 
it would impose an affirmative obliga- 
tion upon the Attorney General, who en- 
forces the Federal action.and who has 
the responsibility, which, if the bill be- 
comes law, the tor from South Caro- 
lina would want him to discharge, even 
though he disagrees with him. None- 
theless, the Attorney General must no- 
tify the State officials where there is a 
comparable State action and delay for a 
reasonable time pressing the Federal ac- 
tion until the State authorities have had 
an opportunity to act under the law of 
that State. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. The Senator would 
acknowledge that the provision to which 
he has referred would do away with a 
great deal of present court procedure 
and would change other procedures? 

Mr. HART. As I would describe it, it 


would improve the opportu- 
nity of American ci to obtain judi- 
cial relief. 
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Mr. JOHNSTON. As chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Improvements in Judi- 
cial Machinery 

Mr. HART. I am honored to be a 
member of that subcommittee. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I cannot see how 
the use of a three-judge court and all the 
other procedures involved would be an 
improvement of the judicial machin- 
ery of the United States. 

Mr. HART. We disagree on that 
point. The bill offers greater hope that 
an American citizen may more promptly 
obtain what is a very basic right—the 
right to vote. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I should like to 
state an illustration. Suppose a case 
arose in South Carolina at the present 
time. 

We are supposed to have four judges 
in South Carolina. We have only two. 
What would happen if those two judges 
were required to serve on such a court in 
South Carolina, where we are now behind 
in our court calendars? 

Mr. HART. I believe the Senator 
should welcome the opportunity to rein- 
force the admittedly inadequate judicial 
strength in South Carolina by the adop- 
tion of the bill. Some judges which the 
State does not presently have would be 
provided. I understand the Senator has 
suggested that they are needed. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I have told the ad- 
ministration for the last 2 years that we 
have needed them. 

Mr. HART. Then we are in agree- 
ment that the bill would be helpful in 
terms of reenforcing the bench. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. No; that question 
would not have anything to do with it. 

Mr. HART. I misunderstood the Sen- 
ator’s question, 

Mr. JOHNSTON. My position all 
along has been that if we would apply 
the procedures to voters, we should apply 
them to other litigants. A person going 
into bankruptcy should be entitled to the 
same proc A person coming into 
court on a liquor charge should have the 
same privilege. Any man who has com- 
mitted a crime or done anything wrong 
should be treated in the same way. If 
the procedure would be as efficient as the 
Senator believes it would be, let us apply 
it to all cases, 

But such procedure should not be es- 
tablished. It would tear the court to 
pieces. 

Mr. HART. There is probably nothing 
more important to insure prompt atten- 
tion than an assertion that an American 
has been denied the right to vote. That 
is vastly more important than any bank- 
ruptcy case. It is vastly more important 
than the right for direct review by the 
Supreme Court now given in antitrust 
cases. If we have our druthers“ there, 
I would prefer a change in the law that 
would delay the ultimate review of an 
antitrust decision and advance the de- 
termination of whether an American 
citizen has been denied his right to vote. 

Mr. JO I should like to 
have the Senator to come to my State 
on election day and be present in my 
town of Spartanburg and see the people 
voting on election day. I believe he 
would come back and talk a little dif- 
ferently. 
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Mr. HART. Senator, may I comment 
on that subject without the Senator los- 
ing his right to the floor? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield. 

Mr. HART. I confess that I have 
never been in South Carolina on election 
day. As I recall, I was in South Caro- 
lina for only 2 days. I got off the train 
in Greenville, which is a delightful city. 
It was a Sunday morning. I was then a 
young lawyer. I was defending an action 
brought against a couple of Michigan 
companies for violation of the Federal 
Trade Act. 

On Monday morning we had hoped to 
obtain testimony from a coffee merchant 
in Greenville in support of our case. I 
went to the hotel. I got the phone book 
out and looked up the name of the wit- 
ness. I called, and a pleasant female 
voice answered the phone. 

I said, Is Mr. McGowan there?” 

When those old telephones are put 
down, conversations at the other end can 
be heard. 

I could hear the young lady say, 
“Papa, there’s a Yankee wants you on 
the phone.” 

That was my only experience in South 
Carolina. It was not election day. I 
would be glad to go back, but I will not 
change my opinion with respect to which 
of the several items of statutory law that 
have been advanced should have the 
highest priority and first attention. 

It would not be bankruptcy, antitrust, 
or some of the other fields of law men- 
tioned. It would be the basic right of 
whether or not a man can vote. That 
is what the bill seeks to do. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. The Senator from 
Michigan and I do not see eye to eye. 
I can see the reason why. The Senator 
probably grew up in a different environ- 
ment from that in which I did. We do 
not see alike. I understand that. Iam 
not surprised. At the same time, many 
minds have been made up without the 
facts being known. I fear that the mi 
of the Senator from Michigan has 
made up. If the Senator would conte 
down to South Carolina on election day. 
I believe he would change his mind. So 
I invite the Senator to come. 

Mr. HART. I invite the Senator from 
South Carolina to reconsider his posi- 
tion as to whether it is more important 
to have direet review of an antitrust 
case or a review of a case involving the 
deprivation of a voting right. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I do not believe 
we ought to start giving preferential 
treatment to any particular case. If we 
should do so, preferential treatment in 
other fields would be sought. If that 
were done, the judicial machinery in 
the United States would break down. 

Mr. HART. Unless citizens are as- 
sured of adequate prompt review of the 
right to vote, the whole institution of a 
free society, not merely its judicial sys- 
tem, will break down. 

Mr, JOHNSTON. Have we not gotten 
along pretty well in the past in the 
United States? 

Mr. HART. I am not at all proud of 
the record of voter participation, North 
or South. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Has not the Sena- 
tor seen an increase in the registrations 
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of colored people in his State and in 
mine? 

Mr. HART. The question is not 
whether we have seen an increase. As 
I understand, there are six counties in 
which Negroes outnumber the whites 
and which still have no Negroes regis- 
tered. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. There is no State 
which does not show an increase. 

Mr. HART. We are talking about 
legislation which would affect the State 
with the counties I mentioned. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. There are no coun- 
ties like that in my State. 

Mr. HART. That is fine. The Sen- 
ator should encourage us in the effort to 
assure that no State has counties like 
that. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. If the Senator will 
read the Constitution, he will see that 
the qualifications of voters—that is all 
we are talking about here at the present 
time—are left to each State. The State 
decides the qualifications for all voters— 
white, colored, and any other person who 
lives in the State. I am proud to say 
that in South Carolina voters of all races 
are being registered right down the line. 

I continue to read: 

B. THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE CLAUSE 

As stated above, one of the two constitu- 
tional bases upon which title II is sought to 
be predicated is the interstate commerce 
clause. 

That Congress over the years has broad- 
ened the scope and extended the thrust of 
that clause far beyond what the authors of 
the Constitution intended cannot be dis- 
puted. However, the courts have upheld the 
Congress only when its statutes dealt di- 
rectly with people or goods moving in or 
intended to move in commerce crossing State 
lines. Title II does not so confine itself. 

Lodging establishments are covered, 
whether or not their guests have traveled or 
intend to travel across State lines; the bill 
makes reference only to “transient guests.” 


What worries me is that the Federal 
Government continues “inching” in, get- 
ting more and more power. The first 
thing we know, there will not be any 
States at all. If this trend continues, 
the Federal Government will eat up all 
the powers of the States; and I am not 
for anything like that. 

I read further: 

Until 1959, even the NLRB did not claim 
jurisdiction under the interstate commerce 
clause over such establishments, and juris- 
diction was asserted then only with respect 
to hotels grossing more than $500,000 under 
the theory that the volume of business was a 
yardstick to the quantum of interstate 
activity. 


They tried to base it on a business of 
$500,000 under the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act. 

I read further: 

Although Congress has been unwilling to 
include movie theaters under the interstate 
commerce concept of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, this bill would cover every remote 
motion picture theater in every isolated 
hamlet simply because the film it screens 
was at some time transported across State 
lines. By the same process of reasoning the 
shoeshine boy could be said to be involved 
in interstate commerce because the shoe 
polish he uses was manufactured in another 
State. If the reach of the interstate com- 
merce clause is to be extended to such 
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lengths, then there is no longer any such 
thing as intrastate commerce. 

Having named these three categories of 
private business establishments, the bill adds 
a “catchall” category. Any retail establish- 
ment in which one of the three foregoing 
categories of business places is located, or 
any retail establishment located in any of 
those three categories is covered. Ergo, if 
a lunch counter is located in a drugstore or 
a department store, the entire store is cov- 
ered. If a doctor or lawyer has an office in a 
hotel building, he is covered. 

Again even if we assume that Congress 
has the power to legislate with respect to 
some of these business establishments in 
some of these three categories (which we 
are not willing to concede), still prudence 
would dictate the exercise of legislative re- 
straint. 

As late as 1961, Congress refused to extend 
the Fair Labor Standards Act to hotels and 
motels on the ground that they are engaged 
primarily in intrastate rather than inter- 
state commerce. 

Eating establishments and gasoline sta- 
tions are covered by this title, and some 
effort has been made to tie this coverage to 
interstate activity. However, this consti- 
tutes an expansion of the interstate com- 
merce umbrella far beyond what Congress so 
far has been willing to make. Congress has 
not extended the antitrust laws or the labor 
laws to the establishments this bill would 
cover. Congress has exempted eating estab- 
lishments from the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
while gasoline stations were later covered 
only when the annual volume of business ex- 
ceeds $250,000. Prior to the establishment 
of that yardstick the courts specifically re- 
fused to sustain coverage merely because the 
station served interstate motorists. Dial v. 
Hi Lewis Oil Co., 99 F. Supp. 118 (1951). 

Places of amusement are covered by this 
title. We recognize that the Supreme Court 
has repeatedly ruled that segregation has an 
adverse impact on interstate commerce with 
respect to professional athletic contests, in- 
cluding specifically football, boxing, and 
basketball games. The courts have never 
made the same finding with reference to 
nonprofessional intercollegiate and inter- 
scholastic contests. Perhaps this bill is not 
intended to cover such, but the language 
is so broad and so imprecise as to lend it- 
self to a possible interpretation of such 
coverage. 

We also recognize that the courts have 
brought motion picture theaters within the 
coverage of the Sherman Act. However, all 
of the decided cases involved conspiracies 
among large industrial corporations located 
in different States, which conspiracies were 
designed to restrain the operation of the 
movie industry in its interstate capacity. 
U.S. v. Crescent Amusement Co. (323 U.S. 173 
(1944) ); U.S. v. Paramount Pictures (334 U.S. 
10 (1947)); U.S. v. Grifith (334 U.S. 100 
(1947) ). 


I think all Senators will have to 
acknowledge that if the Federal Govern- 
ment gets into this field, other categories 
will have to be brought in. It will be 
said by the Supreme Court, We decided 
in such and such a case that it was 
interstate commerce. The House and 
the Senate passed a bill that said it was 
interstate commerce.” 

That is one reason why there should 
be hearings on the bill and the Judi- 
ciary Committee should look further into 
the question. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may conclude my speech at 
another time, without being charged 
with a second speech; and I will rest at 
this time. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is ther 
objection? The Chair hears none, ani 
it is so ordered. 

Ex 1 
Iv. CONSTITUTIONALITY 


The constitutionality of the various pro 
visions of title I may be based on any oni 
of several sources: the 14th amendment t 
the U.S. Constitution; the 15th amendment 
article I, section 4; and the implied powe: 
of Congress to protect the purity of Federa 
elections. 


1. The 14th amendment 


Under the Constitution the States hav 
the general power to prescribe the qualifica- 
tions for voting in both State and Federa 
elections. Lassiter v. Northampton Electior 
Board, 360 U.S. 45, 60 (1959; Breedlove v 
Suttles, 302 U.S. 277 (1937); Pope v. Wil 
liams, 193 U.S. 621, 633 (1904). But like al 
other powers, it is limited by other provi 
sions of the U.S. Constitution. Gomillion v 
Lightfoot, 364 U.S. 339 (1960); Gray v 
Sanders, 377 U.S. 368, 379 (1963). 

The actions of voting registrars in ap 
plying literacy and other qualification test 
so as to disenfranchise Negroes, while 
failing to apply the same tests to whites ir 
the same manner, constitute a denial of th. 
equal protection of the laws guaranteed by 
the 14th amendment. See, e.g., Davis v 
Schnell, 81 F. Supp. 952 (S.D. Ala., 1949) 
affirmed, 336 U.S. 933. See also, Cooper v 
Aaron, 358 U.S. 1 (1958); Yick Wo v. Hop- 
kins, 113 U.S. 356 (1886); Rice v. Elmore 
165 F. 2d 387, 392 (C.A. 4, 1947). Thus, sec- 
tion 101(a)(2)(A) would require registrars 
to apply the same standards in registering 
Negroes, for example, as he has used in reg- 
istering whites and is appropriate legisla- 
tion under the equal protection clause. Ir 
fact, it does no more than the Constitutior 
itself requires. 

Similarly, sections 101(a)(2)(B) and 101 
(a)(2)(C) which prohibit disqualificatior 
for immaterial errors in voting registratior 
forms and require that literacy tests be ad- 
ministered in writing also implement the 
Equal Protection Clause of the 14th amend- 
ment since they are aimed at unconstitu- 
tionally discriminatory practices. 

As a privilege and immunity of nationa’ 
citizenship (Twining v. New Jersey, supra) 
and as a right implicit in and guaranteed by 
the Constitution (United States v. Classic, 31% 
U.S. 299, 315 (1941)), the right of qualified 
voters to vote for Federal officers cannot be 
denied by a State without violating “funda- 
mental principles of liberty and justice which 
lie at the base of all of our civil and political 
institutions * * +" Hebert v. Louisiana, 272 
U.S. 312, 316 (1926). The right to vote for 
such officers is therefor an aspect of “liberty” 
protected by the due process clause of the 
14th amendment from arbitrary and unrea- 
sonable infringement by the States. Con- 
gress has power under section 5 of the 14th 
amendment to prohibit State qualification 
tests which are arbitrary and which for that 
reason violate the 14th amendment. The 
types of practices that would be prohibited 
by title I have proved to be means of arbi- 
trary denial of the right to vote and they may 
therefore be prohibited by Congress. 

2. The 15th amendment 

The 15th amendment provides: The right 
of citizens of the United States to vote shall 
not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any State on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude.” 
Thus, it prohibits the racially discriminatory 
administration of State voting laws, even if 
such laws are valid on their face. United 
States v. Thomas, 180 F. Supp. 10 (E.D. La. 
1960), affirmed 362 U.S. 58 (1960); see Davis 
v. Schnell, 81 F. Supp. 872 (S.D. Ala., 1949), 
affirmed 336 U.S. 933. It also prohibits con- 
trivances by a State to thwart equality in the 
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enjoyment of the right to vote by citizens 
of the United States regardless of race or 
color * * *”; it “nullifies sophisticated as 
well as simple-minded modes of discrimina- 
tion”; it forbids “onerous procedural re- 
quirements which effectively handicap exer- 
cise of the franchise by the colored race al- 
though the abstract right to vote may remain 
unrestricted as to race.” Lane v. Wilson, 307 
U.S. 268, 275 (1939); see also Myers v. Ander- 
son, 238 U.S. 368 (1915); Guinn v. United 
States, 238 U.S. 347 (1915). 

Each of the practices at which title I is 
aimed is a device found to have been utilized 
to discriminate against Negroes. There is 
no doubt but that under the 15th amend- 
ment the Congress can adopt legislation 

to end them. Under section 2 of 
the 15th amendment Congress is vested with 
the power to enact “appropriate legislation” 
to enforce the amendment. This power in- 
cludes the enactment of all measures rea- 
sonably adapted to counteract discrimina- 
tory devices. See, eg., United States v. 
Raines, 362 US. 17, 25 (1960); Hannah v. 
Larche, 363 U.S. 420, 452 (1960). Title I 
is such a measure. 

The measure of congressional power to 
enforce prohibitory constitutional amend- 
ments is illustrated by James Everard 
Breweries v. Day, 265 U.S. 545 (1924). There, 
the Supreme Court held that, although the 
18th amendment in terms prohibited only 
the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors for beverage purposes, Congress 
could, under the “appropriate legislation” 
clause of that amendment, bar the prescrip- 
tion of intoxicating liquor for medicinal 
purposes, for the sole reason that prohibit- 
ing traffic in the latter was reasonably 
adapted to enforcing the terms of the 
amendment. The Court said (265 U.S. at 
561): 

“The opportunity to manufacture, sell, 
and prescribe intoxicating malt liquors of 
‘medicinal purposes,’ opens many doors to 
clandestine traffic in them as beverages un- 
der the guise of medicines; facilitates many 
frauds, subterfuges, and artifices; aids eva- 
sion; and thereby and to that extent, ham- 
pers and obstructs the enforcement of the 
18th amendment.” 

See also Ruppert v. Caffey, 251 U.S. 264 
(1920); United States v. Darby, 312 U.S. 100, 
121 (1941); McCulloch v. Maryland, 4 Wheat. 
816 (1819); Westfall v. United States, 274 
U.S. 256, 258-59 (1927). 

This means that Congress, acting under 
its power to enforce provisions such as those 
of the 18th or the 15th amendment by “ap- 
propriate legislation,” is not limited to out- 
lawing practices which are forbidden by the 
terms of the provisions themselves. It may 
also do whatever is reasonably necessary to 
remove obstructions to fulfillment of the 

of the provisions. The provisions 
of title I obviously are “reasonably necessary” 
to eliminate obstructions to the purposes of 
the 15th amendment—that the right of citi- 
zens to vote shall not be denied on account 
of race. 

3. Article I, section 4 of the Constitution 

Inasmuch as part of title I is limited to 
Federal elections, its constitutionality is sup- 
ported also by article I, section 4 of the Con- 
stitution. That article adopts as the qualifi- 
cations necessary to vote for Members of 
the House of Representatives the qualifica- 
tions established by each State to vote for 
representatives to its most numerous legisla- 
tive branch. The right to vote in senatorial 
elections is defined in identical terms by the 
i7th amendment. However, article I, section 
4 of the Constitution further provides that: 

“The Times, Places and Manner of holding 
Elections for Senators and Representatives, 
shall be prescribed in each State by the Leg- 
islature thereof; but the Congress may at 
any time by Law make or alter such Regu- 
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lations, except as to the Places of chusing 
[sic] Senators“ (emphasis added). 

The power given Congress by article I, sec- 
tion 4 provides the means for remedying 
abuses in the regulation of the manner of 
conducting congressional elections. 

In Smiley v. Holm, 285 U.S. 335, 366 (1932), 
the Supreme Court spoke of article I, section 
4 in these terms: 

“It cannot be doubted that these compre- 
hensive words embrace authority to provide 
a complete code for congressional elections, 
not only as to times and places, but in rela- 
tion to notices, registration, supervision of 
voting, protection of voters, prevention of 
fraud and corrupt practices, counting of 
votes, duties of inspectors and canvassers, 
and making and publication of election re- 
turns; in short, to enact the numerous re- 
quirements as to procedure and pe a a 
which experience shows are necessary 
order to enforee the fundamental right — 
volved.“ 

Section 101 (a) and (b) of title I in es- 
sence is but a regulation of the manner“ 
of holding elections for Federal officials. The 
title does not attempt to alter the qualifica- 
tions a State may require for voting. 


4. The implied power of Congress to protect 
the purity of the the Federal ballot 


It is settled that Congress possesses powers 
which, though not specifically enumerated in 
the Constitution, are implied because they 
are “necessary and proper” (art. I, sec. 
8, clause 18) to carry out the powers ex- 
pressly delegated by the Constitution to Con- 
gress. See, eg, United States v. For, 95 
U.S. 670, 672 (1878); Ex parte Yarbrough, 
110 U.S. 651, 658-659 (1884) ; Dennis v. United 
States, 341 U.S. 494, 501 (1951). 

In Burroughs and Cannon v. United States, 
290 U.S. 534 (1934) the court ruled that the 
implied powers of Congress extend to meas- 
ures to insure the purity of the Federal bal- 
lot. In sustaining the validity of the Cor- 
rupt Practices Act, the court declared (290 
U.S. at 545): 

“To say that Congress is without, power to 
pass appropriate legislation to safi such 
an election [for President of the United 
States] from the improper use of money to 
influence the result is to deny to the Nation 
in a vital particular the power of self- 
protection. Congress, undoubted, possesses 
that power, as it possesses every other power 
essential to preserve the departments and 
institutions of the General Government from 
impairment or destruction, whether threat- 
ened by force or by corruption.” 

The similarity between corruption of the 
Federal electoral process by the use of money 
and corruption of the same process by devices 
susceptible of being used and actually used to 
disenfranchise voters because of race is plain. 
If anything, the latter is more subject to 
congressional control because (1) it is di- 
rected toward a special class; (2) it is incon- 
sistent with constitutional principles given 
express recognition in the 14th and 15th 
amendments; and (3) it is perpetrated by 
the State, or by State officials sworn to up- 
hold the Constitution, rather than by private 

ns. 

In short, Congress surely has the power to 
protect elections for Federal office from de- 
vices that are widely used to corrupt the 
purity of such elections. It is plain that the 
discriminatory devices which title I is de- 
signed to inhibit are within the ambit of 
congressional authority and that the provi- 
sions contained in title I are constitutionally 
proper devices to do so. 

As the Supreme Court said in United 
States v. Classic, 313 U.S. 299, 315 (1941): 

“While, in a loose sense, the right to vote 
for representatives in Congress is sometimes 
spoken of as a right derived from the States, 
see Minor v. Happersett, 21 Wall. 162, 170; 
United States v. Reese, 92 U.S. 214, 217-218; 
McPherson v. Blackmer, 146 U.S. 1. 38-39; 
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Breedlove v. Suttles, 302 US. 277, 283, this 
statement is true only in the sense that the 
States are authorized by the Constitution, 
to legislate on the subject as provided by 
§ 2 of Art. I, to the extent that Congress has 
not restricted State action by the exercise 
of its powers to regulate elections under § 4 
and its more general power under article I, 
§ 8, clause 18 of the Constitution ‘to make 
all laws which shall be necessary and proper 
for carrying into execution the foregoing 
powers. 

See also, Lassiter v. Northampton Election 
Board, supra, 306 U.S. at 51. 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, before the 
Senator yields, I wonder if I could have 
printed at this point in the RECORD a very 
brief, four-paragraph summary from the 
report of the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights under the caption “South Caro- 
lina.” It bears on the voting statistics 
of McCormick, Calhoun, and Williams- 
burg Counties. As I remember, the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina commented on 
Calhoun County. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Yes. I may tell 
the Senator that the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. CrarKk] brought that out 
when the Senator from Michigan was not 
present on the floor, and I believe he read 
it into the RECORD. 

Mr. HART. Very well. I will with- 
draw the request. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Iam willing to have 
the Senator put it in. 


FOREIGN AID 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
since a message from the President of the 
United States on the foreign assistance 
program for fiscal 1965 is imminent, I 
think it is appropriate to review and 
summarize the evolution of our aid pro- 
gram as an invaluable guide in under- 
standing the complexities and strengths 
of this vital arm of our foreign policy. 
It is fortunate that such an appraisal is 
available from a man who has been a 
vital link between the Agency for Inter- 
national Development and the Congress. 

Mr. President, Mr. Craig Raupe, Di- 
rector of the congressional liaison staff 
of AID, addressed the foreign policy 
seminar of the National Jaycee Conven- 
tion in Washington, D.C., on March 3. 
Because of his intimate association with 
our global aid program and its many 
ramifications, his close working relation- 
ship with the able Administrator of AID, 
Mr. David Bell and his staff, and his 
rapport with Members of Congress, I feel 
his remarks may be of interest to Mem- 
bers of the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the address by Mr. Craig 
Raupe be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPEECH BY CRAIG RAUPE, DIRECTOR or CON- 
GRESSIONAL LIAISON, AGENCY FOR INTERNA- 
TIONAL DEVELOPMENT, BEFORE THE FOREIGN 
Polier SEMINAR OF THE NATIONAL JAYCEE 
CONVENTION, MARCH 3, 1964 
It is a genuine pleasure to be here this 

afternoon and to have this opportunity to 

talk with this group of Jaycee elite gathered 
here from practically every State in the 

Union. 

I was active myself for a number of years 
in an organization similar to yours when Ire- 
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sided in Texas and was working in educa- 
tion. Parenthetically, I might say that these 
last 3 years of trying to sell the AID program 
to the Congress has convinced me that I’m a 
candidate—not only by age but by inclina- 
tlon—to be an “exhausted rooster,” rather 
than an active Jaycee. 

It is a pleasure to welcome you here today 
and to try to discuss with you a few of the 
ramifications of the American—and free 
world—attempt to assist the emerging and 
underdeveloped nations. 

Im sure you have some preconceptions 
about this program, and I'm sure there's no 
unanimity among you about the efficacy— 
or even the intelligence—of foreign aid. We 
do have one factor of homogeneity here to- 
day, however, and that is that all of you are 
already fairly knowledgeable on the extent 
of the program. I would like, however, to 
bring to your attention some of the factors, 
the problems, and the nuances of this great 
effort which might not have come to your 
attention through local newspaper, radio, 
and television accounts, 

We are all aware of—though you may not 
be in accord with—the much publicized 
Christian charity and other concepts of al- 
truism which have been the primary motiva- 
tion behind foreign aid. I, personally, am 
in basic accord with this motivation. We 
will surely always have the poor with us, and 
it will indeed always be the moral obligation 
of the rich and well-favored nations and 
people to strive where possible to assist their 
less fortunate neighbors. 

There is, though, a very solid, “gut” raison 
d'etre behind this program available to those 
of you inclined to seek a hard-nosed justi- 
fication. That motivation is simple “en- 
lightened self-interest.” 

America and the free world are engaged in 
a titanic struggle with the bloc countries 
for the minds and hearts of men. As weap- 
ons in this struggle we have our enormous 
Defense Establishment—nuclear weapons, 
poisonous gases, biologic warfare capabilities, 
and propaganda techniques. Not one of 
these, however, is, in the framework of the 
Western ethic, usable as an offense weapon. 
They are all deterrent in nature, and if ever 
we must use them, then they will have failed 
in their purpose; namely, to stay the hand 
of an aggressor. 

What we are really faced with, then, in 
mid-20th-century America is a choice of 
three alternatives. We can: 

1. Surrender: We can give up all the con- 
tested areas of South Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America—retreat into an isolationist shell, 
and thumb our noses at the rest of the 
world. This solution appeals to some who 
despair of the struggle; but its shortcom- 
ings make it unconscionable from the out- 
set. Perhaps when it took 3 months for the 
clipper ships to reach the Orient, isolation 
behind our oceans was acceptable, but to- 
day the journey by nuclear missile takes only 
20 minutes. 

2. Fight: We can go to overt war—with all 
the parallel horrors of nuclear holocaust. 
Without further discussion, I think we can 
all agree that such a course is also patently 
unconscionable. 

3. We are faced, then, with the third and 
only acceptable alternative—the waging of 
energetic and aggressive economic warfare.” 
Khrushchev has said he would bury us. He 
referred not to open war, or even to subver- 
sion, but to economic competition. I would 
propose that we pick up this gauntlet. 
Capitalism, really, is somewhat comparable 
to Al Capp's shmoo. Production under the 
profit incentive system is really limitless, as 
is evidenced by our grossly overstocked 
graineries, our overwhelming effort in World 
War II, our presently half-idle steel capac- 
ity, etc. 

I say, let us accept his challenge, and 
prove just how inadequate the Communist 
system of controlled society is to contend 
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with modern capitalism operating in a free 
society. If free enterprise has a nonemo- 
tional but pragmatic forte it is its ability to 
produce. Let us quit doubting our own sys- 
tem, and get on with the job. 

If the problem is this simple, what then 
you may ask is all the controversy about? 
Why is AID constantly in trouble with the 
Congress? Since acting as a liaison between 
AID and Congress is my job, this is an area of 
especial concern to me. I'd like today to ex- 
amine two factors in this situation. 

First, since most of us obtain our knowl- 
edge about the AID debates from the news- 
papers, radio, or TV, it might be useful to go 
beyond these to the primary source, and look 
at some of the sentiments one hears ex- 
pressed about AID. The vigor of these re- 
marks in the Congress underscores the in- 
tensity of feeling about AID. 

A scanning of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
reveals these opinions from the Senate, 
which I quote exactly: 

“Why should this country, which stood so 
firmly against the nationalization of indus- 
tries, now pour out money for the aid of a 
government which has declared itself bent 
upon going further into the nationalization 
of industries? 

“We have no basic international policy, 
having definitely ignored the 125-year-old 
Monroe Doctrine. In its place has been 
substituted a hodge-podge of executive or- 
ders and gifts of large sums of money to for- 
eign nations, founded upon no principle at 
all 


“You can't buy friends. 

“It is the road to bankruptcy, and not a 
very long road at that. 

I'm sick of pumping money down a rat- 
hole. 

“If I believed the expenditure of this 
amount of money would stop the spread of 
communism, I would support it. But in 
the light of history, in the light of facts, 
how can any Senator rise on this floor and 
Say it will stop communism?” 

Even stronger statements have been voiced 
in the House of Representatives where these 
statements have been made: 

“They are deliberately selling America 
short. Our Uncle Sap, in his flirtations, has 
become the easy prey of foreign and domestic 
grafters, vampires, and golddiggers. 

“It is indeed, billions, blunders, and ba- 
loney. 

In place of governing ourselves, in place 
of looking after our own people, we are now 
trying to bribe and govern the world. 

“Congress is lost in the dismal swamps of 
foreign intrigue.” 

Things do seem to be worsening for us in 
the Congress, don't they? But there is one 
other fact you should know about these re- 
marks I have quoted from the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

The remarks in the Senate were not made 
in 1963. They were made in 1948, during 
the Marshali plan debate. The House quotes 
were taken from remarks in the 1950 debate 
on point 4. 

The lesson is plain. AID has always been 
“in trouble” in the sense that not even the 
programs which today are acknowledged as 
overwhelming successes have the 
hot crucible of prolonged and acrimonious 
debate. 

There is another perspective to add to this 
controversy. While we assume that contro- 
versy is new, when it is not, we also ap- 
proach AID today as if it had not changed, 
when it has—dramatically. 

How often have we read the sage com- 
ment of a columnist that, while he agrees 
with the basic policy of AID, the real prob- 
lem is how it is administered. He pre- 
dictably concludes that what is needed is a 
massive reappraisal. As for Congress, it 
wearily assumes that it is dealing with the 
same old program it has reviewed for 15 
years. 
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The fact is that AID today is not what 
it was 10 years ago, or even 5 years ago. 
There is no function of Government which 
has been so studied and reorganized. It has 
passed though seven structural changes and 
no fewer than eight Presidential committees. 
These committees, headed by such men as 
Gordon Gray, Nelson Rockefeller, Clarence 
Randall, Benjamin Fairless, the late Eric 
Johnston, William Draper, General Clay, and 
most recently, George Ball, have not essen- 
tially differed on the why, what, when, and 
how of AID. They have all agreed that the 
Agency should encourage development based 
on programs tailored to each country, em- 
phasis on loans over grants, increased pro- 
curement of goods and services in the United 
States, meaningful concentration among 
countries, AID geared to self-help, a broader 
role for private enterprise, and termina- 
tion of AID when countries become able to 
maintain their own momentum. 

How has AID met these criteria? Here is 
the record. AID is now planned and largely 
administered through the Agency for Inter- 
national Development under the State um- 
brella. The last organization of AID was 
completed in 1961. Planning is now done on 
a country rather than a project-by-project 
basis. Loans have increased from 10 to 60 
percent of economic aid. Loan terms, now 
all repayable in dollars, have hardened for a 
number of countries. U.S. procurement has 
increased from about 40 to over 80 percent, 
with AID-financed exports tripling from $600 
million in 1962 to $2 billion in 1964. Mili- 
tary and supporting assistance have de- 
creased by one-half. 

As for concentration, 80 percent of eco- 
nomic assistance goes to 20 countries; 80 
percent of military assistance goes to 10 
countries. Projects and are in- 
creasingly tied to self-help. Investment 
guarantee agreements have been signed with 
almost 20 additional countries in the past 
2 years, with guarantees themselves running 
at three times the rate of 2 years ago. A 
number of missions in the field have been 
consolidated with embassies. Procedures are 
being updated and simplified, and increasing 
use is being made of land grant colleges, co- 
operatives, savings and loan associations. 
Finally, instead of our helping European 
countries, these same countries are now 
furnishing over 40 percent of all free world 

aid. 


The irony is that at the very time when the 
planning and execution of AID is better than 
ever before, the general view is that nothing 
has changed in 10 years. The historic fact 
is that U.S. aid has steadily evolved through 
the past decade and a half, acquiring new 
tools, finishing the job in many countries, 
moving to new areas of concern of the United 
States, and developing new principles. It is 
now ready, given steady support from the 
people and the Congress, to play a major for- 
eign policy role in the formative years of the 
uncommitted one-third of the globe. 

In this struggle we shall not be alone. The 
nations of Western Europe, Canada, and 
Japan, have also moved into this field, almost 
equalling our capital aid, and maintaining 
14 times as many technicians abroad as we 
do. Their increasing participation depends 
on our steady support of what is becoming 
truly a free world AID movement. 

The field, however, will not be uncontested. 
Already the Sino-Soviet bloc has over 10,000 
nationals abroad to aid work in over 30 
countries. Even more to the point is the 
new efforts and incentive of Red China, 
which has shown its determination to extend 
its influence not only from Korea westerly 
to India and Pakistan, but to Africa espe- 
cially, and to Latin America. 

At this juncture you well might say, “OK, 
you're efficient, but what has all this effort 
and expenditure accomplished?” 

Politically, we can cite two kinds of 
achievements. Either by generating rapid 
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economic growth from within or by resist- 
ing aggression from without, we helped to 
bring about the rebirth of Europe, the sur- 
vival of Greece and Turkey, the emergence 
of a free and prosperous Japan, the rapid 
building of Taiwan and Israel, and con- 
tinued—if still contested—independence 
throughout the Far East. There has also 
been a second kind of achievement—less 
precise but nolessreal. By offering, through 
assistance, an alternative to either the ex- 
treme right or left, we have exerted a con- 
tinuing and growing influence on develop- 
ment. In Africa it can be seen in the rejec- 
tion of reliance on Communist economic 
idealogy by some of the very nations which 
have experimented with it. Guinea is a good 
example. In Latin America, we can point 
with hope to some reduction of juntas and 
dictators which has taken place over the 
past decade. In view of the worldwide con- 
frontation of ways of life, it is remarkable 
that of the 46 nations that have won their 
independence since World War II, not one 
has elected to become a bloc satellite. 

What about economic development? There 
are some who would say AID should frankly 
be used only for shortrun political purposes, 
because rea] development is a hopeless task. 
Let’s look at the record. 

Of the 41 major AID-receiving countries we 
have helped since 1945, these are the results: 

Fourteen—Western Europe, Japan, Spain 
and Lebanon—have not only reached a 
satisfactory growth rate of at least 1.5 per- 
cent for 5 successive years, but are no longer 
dependent on AID. 

Ten more have reached this record of 
growth, have made progress in limiting de- 
pendence on AID, and several, such as Israel, 
Greece, and Taiwan, will soon be independent 
of external aid. 

Nine more countries have attained a satis- 
factory growth rate but will continue to de- 
pend on substantial aid. 

Only eight cannot be said to have reached 
a satisfactory rate of growth. Seven of 
these are in Latin America where AID in sub- 
stantial amounts has only just begun, 

What about social and political progress 
in these countries? Does AID help or hinder? 
In virtually all of the 24 countries in the 
first two groups, democratic institutions have 
been strengthened or less democratic regimes 
have been liberalized. 

We should not claim too much. But cer- 
tainly progress to date has been dramatic. 
Also, the international coordination of AID 
is becoming increasingly effective—through 
the Development Assistance Committee in 
Paris, the World Bank and the International 
Development Association, and the consortia 
arrangements for such countries as Pakistan, 
India, Greece, and Turkey. 

The present time, therefore, is character- 
ized on the one hand by the evolving compe- 
tence of the U.S. aid effort, the increased 
efforts of our allies, and a record of demon- 
strable achievement, while on the other hand 
we see a renewed interest in the economic 
arena with a release of tensions, a focusing 
of efforts on development by the Soviet 
Union and its satellites, and stepped up 
probings, economic and military, by Red 
China 


This, then, was what Congress faced last 
year as they debated AID. 

We asked for, originally, $4.9 billion. After 
the Clay Commission reported, we had to cut 
our own request to $4.5. The House com- 
mittee reported $4.095; this was cut on the 
House floor to $3.5—after the most bruising 
foreign aid fight in history. The Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations took our bill 
and cut it to a responsible $4.2 billion, but 
after an unprecedented fight on the Senate 
floor it was cut it to $3.7. We finally got 
$3.6—in authorization, mind you, not appro- 
priations. The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee then chopped the battered bill to 
$2.8 billion. The Senate committee mag- 
nanimously restored the bill to $3.2, and we 
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finally got a “com ghee! of $3.0— 


gure 
down a dramatic $1.9 billion, or 33 percent, 


from asking price. 

Many of you here may have applauded 
these cuts at the time, but I ask you, did 
these cuts strengthen the forces of freedom— 
or are we to assume that there is such a 
thaw in the cold war that we can unilaterally 
lead the way? Is this consistent with the 
concern being manifested by opponents of a 
rapprochement with Russia? 

Do these cuts improve or hinder our 
chances of seeing the developing world grow 
in freedom? 

Does anyone think that these cuts will 
reinforce the will of our allies to enlarge 
their efforts? 

Would anyone contend that this will in- 
crease the deterrence to Communist Chinese 
expansionism? 

If we are still concerned about Latin 
America, can one seriously claim that these 
cuts increase our chance of success? 

Even on this “gold flow.“ or balance-of- 
payments problem, the effect of the reduc- 
tions is negligible. We already tie foreign 
aid procurement to strictly American 
sources on almost 90 percent of expenditures. 

The basic reason behind this problem 
with Congress, I think, lies in an attitude 
of frustration that the countries we are 
helping do not do everything we would like 
to see them do—and immediately. It stems 
from an exaggerated expectation of the 
power of aid, which in most cases is be- 
tween 1 and 3 percent of a recipient coun- 
try’s gross national product. Yet this is 
the lever which is expected to bring about, 
overnight, in each developing country, (1) 
a solution to border disputes, (2) the aban- 
donment of a posture of nonalinement, (3) 
a full range of sophisticated monetary, fiscal, 
and social policies, (4) the institution of full 
fledged democracy, (5) favorable votes in the 
United Nations, and (6) a host of other 
equally desirable objectives. 

Aid is a limited but important instrument 
of our foreign policy. It accounts for seven- 
tenths of 1 percent of our gross product, 
and one-twelfth of our budget for defense 
and security. It is far less—both absolutely 
and proportionately—than what we were 
willing to commit in the days of the Marshall 
plan when we were less than half as rich 
as we are today. 

In the world in which we live, there are 
no guarantees for either freedom or security. 
But one thing is sure—if we withdraw from 
any area of the world, if we furl the banner 
of freedom and retreat, we have foreclosed 
any hope for victory. We have made an ir- 
reversible decision. We may save some 
money for the time being, but we will have 
paid a price. 

In closing, let me quote two of those 
courageous voices that have been eloquently 
raised in the past in defense of foreign aid. 
One was a Democrat, the other a Republican. 

“The United States—the richest and most 
powerful of all peoples, a nation committed 
to the independence of nations and to a 
better life for all peoples—can no more stand 
aside in this climactic age of decision than 
we can withdraw from the community of 
free nations.” 

The other voice said: 

The greatest nation on earth either jus- 
tifies or surrenders its leadership. We must 
choose. There are no blueprints to guar- 
antee results. We are entirely surrounded 
by calculated risks—those who 

have not escaped to safety by rejecting or 
subverting this plan. They have simply fled 
to other risks, and I fear far greater ones.” 

The first voice was that of President Ken- 
nedy in April 1963. The second was that of 
Senator Vandenberg as he closed debate on 
the Marshall plan in the spring of 1948. 

Thank you again for coming here to our 
beleaguered and oft-maligned State Depart- 
ment and permitting me thus to proselytize. 
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WAR ON POVERTY 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, before the 
Senate takes a recess, I ask unanimous 
consent that a communication directed 
to our distinguished colleague the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH]—who is now confined to Doctors 
Hospital—from the National Social Wel- 
fare Assembly, Inc., and an enclosure 
with that letter, be printed in the Rec- 
ORD. 


There being no objection, the letter 
and enclosure were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WELFARE 
ASSEMBLY, INC., 
New York, N.Y., March 9, 1964. 
Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR RANDOLPH: I read with in- 
terest the copy of your letter to the Presi- 
dent regarding poverty which Senator 
GRUENING inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record on March 5. 

I agree with you entirely that sooner or 
later some rather fundamental steps will 
need to be taken if poverty is to be reduced 
to the minimum level with which welfare 
measures can cope. In this connection you 
may be interested in the brief statement 
I prepared on this subject which is currently 
receiving rather wide distribution among 
welfare, labor, and other interested groups. 
Its very brevity seems to be helpful in put- 
ting this rather complex subject into some 
perspective. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELIZABETH WICKENDEN, 
Technical Consultant on Public Social 
Policy. 


NOTES ON POVERTY: CAUSE AND CURE 


Current popular discussions on poverty in 
the press and elsewhere often seem to treat it 
as a single phenomenon. 

It is true that the final measure of poverty, 
absence of cash or other means to secure 
the basic essentials of life, is the same for all 
those who experience it. The elderly widow 
living in a rich suburb without enough cash 
to pay her carfare to church is poor in pre- 
cisely the same way as the displaced coal 
miner who can't buy his children shoes. 

It is also true that the general level of pro- 
duction of goods and services, together with 
the fairness of their distribution, determines 
the degree and extent of poverty among vari- 
ous groups in the population. But the im- 
mediate cause and hence the remedy for 
their impoverishment is different. There are 
six major groupings of poor people in the 
country today: 

1. Those who are not able to work because 
they are too old, disabled, too young (and 
deprived of normal parental support) or tied 
down by social responsibility. For these peo- 
ple the only answer is higher social insur- 
ance, assistance, and pension payments to- 
gether with direct benefits such as housing, 
health services, and surplus food distribu- 
tion, 

2. Those who are able and qualified for 
work but can't find it. For these people the 
answer lies in more jobs produced through a 
growing adaptive economy, publicly provided 
or stimulated (as in housing) employment, 
and liberalized unemployment insurance. 

3. Those who are underemployed, under- 
paid, or disadvantaged in market exchange 
(as with some farmers). Again a growing 
economy is basic but so also are a higher 
minimum wage and better adapted farm 
policies. 

4. Those who are not equipped to fill avail- 
able jobs, either because they are under- 
educated or their old skills have become ob- 
solete. For these people education, new 
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work experience, occupational counseling, 
and placement services are the answer. 

5. Those who are living in a locality or 
area where the former means of livelihood 
has ceased to exist or to afford tolerable 
living standards. For the employable per- 
sons in such an area new means of liveli- 
hood must be brought in or they must be 
assisted to move out. The unemployable 
persons in such depressed areas fall within 
the same situation as in (1) above. 

6. Those whose social and personal prob- 
lems have brought them to a point of self- 
defeating discouragement. These are the 
people who have sought escape in delin- 
quency, mental illness, alcoholism, chronic 
dependency, and other forms of social isola- 
tion. These people may need individual 
supportive help in addition to the other 
remedies listed if they are to break the bonds 
of poverty. 

One common denominator which aggra- 
vates all of these other causes of poverty is 
minority status. Thus equal opportunity 
for all Americans is basic to the war on 
poverty. 

There is some danger in the current usage 
of the term culture of poverty“ because it 
suggests that something other than absence 
of money distinguishes the poor as a group 
from the rest of us. It is true that poverty 
is discouraging, debilitating, and cuts people 
off from the mainstream of American life. 
But there is a danger in suggesting that 
these qualities are intrinsic to the poor them- 
selves rather than the end-product of re- 
mediable social ills. The danger lies in the 
ease with which this assumption moves to- 
ward the charge that the poor are poor by 
their own fault. 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia requested that 
this material be printed in the RECORD 
as it relates to a matter of deep and 
continuing concern to him. 


ILLNESS OF SENATOR RANDOLPH, 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. HART. As we all know, with re- 
gret, the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. RANDOLPH] is confined to Doctors 
Hospital and it will be several days be- 
fore he can return to the Senate. I am 
glad to report that he is resting com- 
fortably, and there is every indication 
that the surgical correction of the eye 
has been a success. 


RECESS UNTIL MONDAY AT 11 A.M. 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, if there 
is no further business to come before 
the Senate at this time, I move, pur- 
suant to the order entered yesterday, 
March 13, 1964, that the Senate stand 
in recess until 11 a.m. Monday. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 31 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
took a recess, under the order entered 
on March 13, 1964, until Monday, March 
16, 1964, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 14 (legislative day of 
March 9), 1964: 

U.S. DISTRICT JUDGES 

A. Leon Higginbotham, Jr., of Pennsylvania, 
to be U.S. district judge for the eastern dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania. (He was appointed 
during the last recess of the Senate.) 

John Morgan Davis, of Pennsylvania, to be 
U.S. district judge for the eastern district of 
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Pennsylvania. (He was appointed during the 
last recess of the Senate.) 

Howard C. Bratton, of New Mexico, to be 
U.S. district judge for the district of New 
Mexico. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, Marcu 16, 1964 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
Rabbi Arthur Schneier, M.A., of Con- 
gregation Zichron Ephraim, offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty God, our Founding Fathers, 
touched by Thine infinite wisdom, forged 
a union of self-governing states. The 
self-rule of individual communities mold- 
ed into national unity, strengthened the 
American character of initiative and re- 
sourcefulness. It made us freemen in- 
stead of slaves of the state. This in- 
dependent spirit, in 300 years, developed 
small New Amsterdam into the thriving 
metropolis of New York. 

O Lord, help us resist pressure and 
temptation to alter the delicate balance 
of Government power. May these sacred 
halls not become pressure chambers of 
selfishness. Help us rather execute what 
is right in Thy sight. 

Knowing that our cities and States 
can become outposts of national honor 
or disgrace, O God, help us cast aside 
provincial pride which keeps our hearts 
from one another. May we unite in the 
fight against poverty and human misery 
so that everyone in our land can grate- 
fully proclaim, “We have eaten, we are 
satisfied, blessed be Thy name, O Lo 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, March 12, 1964, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Ratchford, 
one of his secretaries, who also informed 
the House that on the following dates 
the President approved and signed bills 
of the House of the following titles: 

On March 10, 1964: 

H.R. 5982. An act for the relief of Pas- 
quale Fiorica; 

H.R. 7235. An act to amend sections 671 
and 672 of title 28, United States Code, 
relating to the Clerk and the Marshal of 
the Supreme Court; and 

H.R. 8171. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to acquire lands, in- 
cluding farm units and improvements there- 
on, in the third division, Riverton reclama- 
tion project, Wyoming, and to continue to 
deliver water for 3 years to lands of said divi- 
sion, and for other purposes. 

On March 11, 1964: 

H.R. 6092. An act for the relief of Alexan- 
der Haytko; 

H.R. 7821. An act for the relief of Wlady- 
slawa Pytlak Jarosz; and 

H.R. 9640. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for procurement of vessels and aircraft 
and construction of shore and offshore es- 
tablishments for the Coast Guard. 
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On March 18, 1964: 

H. R. 1182. An act for the relief of Willy 
Sapuschnin; 

H.R. 1295. An act for the relief of Edith 
and Joseph Sharon; 

H. R. 1355. An act for the relief of Stanis- 
lawa Quelette; 

H.R. 1384. An act for the relief of Areti 
Siozos Paidas; 

H.R. 1455. An act for the relief of Ewald 
Johan Consen; 

H.R. 1520. An act for the relief of Jozefa 
tees Biskup and Ivanka Stalcer Vla- 

ovic; 


H.R. 1521. An act for the relief of Lovorko 
Lucic; 

H.R. 1723. An act for the relief of Agnese 
Brienza; ; 

H.R. 1886. An act for the relief of Valeriano 
T. Ebreo; 

H.R. 4085. An act for the relief of Tibor 
Horesik; 

H.R. 4284. An act for the relief of Chry- 
santhos Kyriakou; 


H.R. 4682. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred T. Winfield; 

H.R. 5144. An act for the relief of Doyle A. 
Ballou; 

H.R. 5617. An act for the relief of Elizabeth 
Renee Louise Gabrielle Huffer; 

H. R. 6313. An act for the relief of Stanis- 
law Kuryj; 

H.R. 6320. An act for the relief of Walter 
L. Mathews and others; 

H.R. 6477. An act for the relief of Capt. 
Otis R. Bowles; 

H.R. 6591. An act for the relief of Con- 
stantine Theothoropoulos; 

H.R. 7347. An act for the relief of Teresa 
Elliopoulos and Anastasia Eliopoulos; 

H.R. 7533. An act for the relief of Deme- 
trios Dousopoulos; 

H.R. 8085. An act for the relief of Roy W. 
Picken; 

H.R. 8322. An act for the relief of John 
George Kostantoyannis; and 

H.R. 8507. An act for the relief of certain 
medical and dental officers of the Air Force. 


FEDERAL PAY RAISE BILL 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, a great 
number of us found ourselves in a most 
difficult position last Thursday when we 
considered the pay raise bill. Most of 
us recognized a need for a general pay 
increase among Federal employees. 

Exclude from this bill those unreason- 
ably high increases in the legislative, 
executive, and judicial salaries and I be- 
come an enthusiastic supporter of this 
legislation. It is needed and desirable. 
That which made it most difficult was 
the fact that included were substantial 
increases in the legislative, executive, 
and judicial which would have, of course, 
included a substantial increase in my 
own salary. My expenses are great and 
I feel the pinch of the cost-of-living rise 
but I could not and would not vote for a 
$10,000 increase for myself. If I had 
voted for this substantial increase, how 
could I have looked a laboring man back 
in Indiana in the eye when I know he is 
making less than $5,000 or $6,000 per 
year. I could not. 


March 17 and 18 next. 

The S . Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 


unanimous 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, this is 
a historic day for the Congress. To- 
day we have received a message from the 
President which commits this Nation 
to a total, unrelenting, and—I am sure 
a successful war against poverty. 

We enjoy in this country today un- 
precedented prosperity and affluence, 
but fully a fifth of our people do not 
share it. This is an intolerable situa- 
tion. The President has spoken for all 
of us in his determination that the bene- 
fits of our advanced technology and, 
perhaps even more importantly, the 
American conscience will be directed now 
to bringing basic security and comfort to 
the more than 30 million Americans who 
do not have such security and comfort. 

There is no single cause or aspect of 
poverty. It must, therefore, be fought 
on many fronts and with many weapons. 
The President's recommendations con- 
stitute a well-rounded, coordinated series 
of specific programs. Emphasis will be 
on youth, because we seek not only to 
relieve today’s poverty but to prevent 
tomorrow’s. 

I hail the President’s message, because 
it puts its emphasis on what all Amer- 
icans can do in this great crusade—not 
just the Federal Government. Every 
community in America will now be chal- 
lenged to take part. 

The Congress will now work its will 
on the specific recommendations of the 
President. I am confident that his mes- 
sage sets us on the right course. The 
American people will join President 
Johnson in hoping for quick and com- 


prehensive action by the Congress, This 


is now our round. Let the people who 
will benefit from this program know that. 
we will not let them down. 
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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE ON 
POVERTY 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. > 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, the Pres- 
ident's program for com poverty 
in America is one of the most sweeping 
ever presented to the Congress. Its prae- 
tical approach recognizes that poverty 
must be attacked from many different di- 
rections—that there is no single panacea 
for reducing the and severity of 
poverty. 

I like the emphasis which the program 
places on local initiative and planning. 
It is proper that each community should 
take the lead, with Federal financial as- 
sistance, in determining how to reduce 
poverty in its own area. 

Two of the programs recommended 
the National Job Corps and the - 
study program—bring back memories of 
two of the finest p ever under- 
taken by this Nation—the CCC—Civilian 
Conservation Corps—anéd the NYA—Na- 
tional Youth Administration. Back in 
the 1930's the CCC and the NYA won 
almost universal acclaim for what they 
did for the youth of that generation, 
it is my ferve::t hope that these new pro- 
grams will furnish the same great help 
for the poverty-stricken youth of this 
generation. 

The selection of aa npr de Shriver to co- 
ordinate and supervise this program is 
a magnificent choice. His direction of 
the Peace Corps has won unprecedented 
international acclaim, and his reputa- 
tion as a di , farseeing, dollar- 
conscious administrator of great skill will 
get President Johnson’s antipoverty pro- 
gram off to a fine start. 


THE DAY OF DISTRIBUTIVE 
JUSTICE 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, we have 
the message and the target is poverty. 
No citizen can deny its effeet, no legis- 
lator can be indifferent to its existence 
in a land of abundance blessed by 
providence. 

The message is as important as the 
message. The proposals are truly in ac- 
cord with the principle and virtue of 
distributive justice. 

They respect the freedom of the indi- 
vidual and the unity of the family. 

They enlist all our effort and re- 
sources—public and private—without 
discrimination as to persons or projects. 
This distributive justice program ad- 
dresses itself to our national dilemma. 

Under our national creed we are cre- 
ated equal but through the predicament 
of poverty we have been too long 
unequal. 
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Now we propose to proportion our na- 
éffort—public, private, and indi- 
vidual—to create opportunity for the 
full development of the potential of 
every American. 
In education, in the economy, in rural 
slough and urban slum, this is a day of 
hope—the dawn of distributive justice. 


for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, it is time 


Tk is ting te.end the OCONI pinaster 
treatment that has resulted in the cod- 
dling of White House Aid Walter Jen- 
kins. What has been in the mind of the 


the statement attributed to Jenkins. 

The committee counsel has tried to 
rationalize the double standard. He re- 
fuses to put Jenkins under oath and 
question him on the arrangements under 
which $1,200 was paid to the LB. J. Co. 
Jenkins was an employee of the other 
body at the time of the transaction. 
The faet that he has become a White 
House employee should give him no im- 
munity now. 

Had there been no confrontation be- 
tween Whitaker Chambers and Alger 
Hiss there would have been only incon- 
clusive denials and coverups. 

It is the duty of Congress to find the 
truth, and to diligently search out the 
facts when there are contradictions. If 
Congress fails, then there can be no re- 
spect for the authority of Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, part 1 of the hearing 
record of the Senate Rules Committee 
contains a memorandum prepared by 
two committee staff members from which 
I quote the following: 

Mr. Jenkins has no knowledge of any con- 
versation between Mr. Baines and Mr. Reyn- 
olds, nor does he have any knowledge of any 
arrangements by which Reynolds purchased 
advertising time on the TV station. 

In the same hearing record—part 1— 
the counsel for the committee, Mr. Mc- 
Clendon, questioned Mr. Reynolds, as 
follows: 

Mr. McCLENDON. What comment, if any, do 
you have to make about the content of the 
statements made by Mr. Jenkins in the in- 
terview? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. No. 1 is the statement that 
he had no knowledge of any question of ad- 
vertising time to be purchased from KTBC, 
which is a station owned by L.B.J. Co., sir. 

Mr. McCrenpon. And your statement is—— 

Mr. REYNOLDS. He did have knowledge and 
discussed it with me, sir. And he discussed 
it directly with the president of the Mid- 
Atlantic Stainless Steél Co., Mr. Albert G. 
Young. 
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Mr. Speaker, Mr. Reynolds appeared 
before the committee and testified under 
oath. Mr. Jenkins, the Presidential aid, 
has not been called to do likewise al- 
though there is here a clear case of per- 
jury on the part of someone. 

The public is entitled to the truth. 


CALL OF THE PRIVATE CALENDAR 
ON TUESDAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to advise the House that while 
the call of the Private Calendar was an- 
nounced during the announcement of the 
program last week, it was erroneously 
omitted in the printing of the whip no- 
tice. I take this time to advise Members 
that the Private Calendar will be called 
as usual under the rule tomorrow. 


POVERTY—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC, NO. 243) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States; which was read 
and, together with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor and ordered to be 
printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

We are citizens of the richest and most 
fortunate nation in the history of the 
world. 

One hundred and eighty years ago we 
were a small country struggling for sur- 
vival on the margin of a hostile land. 

Today we have established a civiliza- 
tion of freemen which spans an entire 
continent. 

With the growth of our country has 
come opportunity for our people—oppor- 
tunity to educate our children, to use our 
energies in productive work, to increase 
our leisure—opportunity for almost every 
American to hope that through work and 
talent he could create a better life for 
himself and his family. 

The path forward has not been an easy 
one. 

But we have never lost sight of our 
goal: an America in which every citizen 
shares all the opportunities of his society, 
in which every man has a chance to ad- 
vance his- welfare to the limit of his 
capacities. 

5 have come a long way toward this 
goal. 

We still have a long way to go. 

The distance which remains is the 
measure of the great unfinished work of 
our society. 

To finish that work I have called for 
a national war on poverty. Our objec- 
tive: total victory. 

There are millions of Americans—one- 
fifth of our people—who have not shared 
in the abundance which has been 
granted to most of us, and on whom the 
gates of opportunity have been closed. 
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What does this poverty mean to those 
who endure it? 

It means a daily struggle to secure the 
necessities for even a meager existence. 
It means that the abundance, the com- 
forts, the opportunities they see all 
around them are beyond their grasp. 

Worst of all, it means hopelessness for 
the young. 

The young man or woman who grows 
up without a decent education, in a 
broken home, in a hostile and squalid 
environment, in ill health or in the face 
of racial injustice—that young man or 
woman is often trapped in a life of 
poverty. 

He does not have the skills demanded 
by a complex society. He does not know 
how to acquire those skills. He faces a 
mounting sense of despair which drains 
initiative and ambition and energy. 

Our tax cut will create millions of new 
jobs—new exits from poverty. 

But we must also strike down all the 
barriers which keep many from using 
those exits. 

The war on poverty is not a struggle 
simply to support people, to make them 
dependent on the generosity of others. 

It is a struggle to give people a chance. 

It is an effort to allow them to develop 
and use their capacities, as we have been 
allowed to develop and use ours, so that 
they can share, as others share, in the 
promise of this Nation. 

We do this, first of all, because it is 
right that we should. 

From the establishment of public edu- 
cation and land-grant colleges through 
agricultural extension and encourage- 
ment to industry, we have pursued the 
goal of a nation with full and increasing 
opportunities for all its citizens. 

The war on poverty is a further step 
in that pursuit. 

We do it also because helping some will 
increase the prosperity of all. 

Our fight against poverty will be an 
investment in the most valuable of our 
resources—the skills and strength of our 
people. 

And in the future, as in the past, this 
investment will return its cost manifold 
to our entire economy. 

If we can raise the annual earnings of 
10 million among the poor by only $1,000, 
we will have added $14 billion a year to 
our national output. In addition, we can 
make important reductions in public as- 
sistance payments which now cost us $4 
billion a year, and in the large costs of 
fighting crime and delinquency, disease 
and hunger. 

This is only part of the story. 

Our history has proved that each time 
we broaden the base of abundance, giv- 
ing more people the chance to produce 
and consume, we create new industry, 
higher production, increased earnings, 
and better income for all. 

Giving new opportunity to those who 
have little will enrich the lives of all the 
rest. 

Because it is right, because it is wise, 
and because, for the first time in our 
history, it is possible to conquer poverty, 
I submit, for the consideration of the 
Congress and the country, the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964. 
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The act does not merely expand old 
programs or improve what is already be- 
ing done. 

It charts a new course. 

It strikes at the causes, not just the 
consequences of poverty. 

It can be a milestone in our 180-year 
search for a better life for our people. 

k This act provides five basic opportuni- 
es. 

It will give almost half a million under- 
privileged young Americans the opportu- 
nity to develop skills, continue education, 
and find useful work. 

It will give every American community 
the opportunity to develop a comprehen- 
sive plan to fight its own poverty—and 
help them to carry out their plans. 

It will give dedicated Americans the 
opportunity to enlist as volunteers in the 
war against poverty. 

It will give many workers and farmers 
the opportunity to break through partic- 
ular barriers which bar their escape from 
poverty. 

It will give the entire Nation the op- 
portunity for a concerted attack on pov- 
erty through the establishment, under 
my direction, of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, a national headquarters for 
the war against poverty. 

This is how we propose to create these 
opportunities. 

First. We will give high priority to 
helping young Americans who lack skills, 
who have not completed their education, 
or who cannot complete it because they 
are too poor. 

The years of high school and college 
age are the most critical stage of a 
young person’s life. If they are not 
helped then, many will be condemned to 
a life of poverty which they, in turn, will 
pass on to their children. 

I therefore recommend the creation of 
a Job Corps, a work-training program, 
and a work study program. 

A new National Job Corps will build 
toward an enlistment of 100,000 young 
men. They will be drawn from those 
whose background, health, and educa- 
tion make them least fit for useful work. 

Those who volunteer will enter more 
than 100 camps and centers around the 
country. 

Half of these young men will work, in 
the first year, on special conservation 
projects to give them education, useful 
work experience, and to enrich the nat- 
ural resources of the country. 

Half of these young men will receive, 
in the first year, a blend of training, 
basic education, and work experience in 
job training centers. 

These are not simply camps for the 
underprivileged. They are new educa- 
tional institutions, comparable in inno- 
vation to the land-grant colleges. Those 
who enter them will emerge better qual- 
ified to play a productive role in Ameri- 
can society. 

A new national work-training program 
operated by the Department of Labor 
will provide work and training for 200,- 
000 American men and women between 
the ages of 16 and 21. This will be devel- 
oped through State and local govern- 
ments and nonprofit agencies. 

Hundreds of thousands of young 
Americans badly need the experience, 
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the income, and the sense of purpose 
which useful full- or part-time work can 
bring. For them such work may mean 
the difference between finishing school 
or dropping out. Vital community 
activities from hospitals and play- 
grounds to libraries and settlement 
houses are suffering because there are 
not enough people to staff them. 

We are simply bringing these needs 
together. 

A new national work-study program 
operated by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare will provide 
Federal funds for part-time jobs for 
140,000 young Americans who do not go 
to college because they cannot afford it. 

There is no more senseless waste than 
the waste of the brainpower and skill of 
those who are kept from college by eco- 
nomic circumstance. Under this pro- 
gram they will, in a great American tra- 
dition, be able to work their way through 
school. 


They and the country will be richer 
for it. 

Second. Through a new community- 
action program we intend to strike at 
poverty at its source—in the streets of 
our cities and on the farms of our coun- 
tryside among the very young and the 
impoverished old. 

This program asks men and women 
throughout the country to prepare long- 
range plans for the attack on poverty in 
their own local communities. 

These are not plans prepared in 
Washington and imposed upon hundreds 
of different situations. 

They are based on the fact that local 
citizens best understand their own prob- 
lems, and know best how to deal with 
those problems. 

These plans will be loca] plans strik- 
ing at the many unfilled needs which 
underlie poverty in each community, not 
just one or two. Their components and 
emphasis will differ as needs differ. 

These plans will be local plans calling 
upon all the resources available to the 
community—Federal and State, localand 
private, human and material. 

And when these plane are approved by 
the Office of Economie ©; the 
Federal Government will finance up to 
90 percent of the additional cost for the 
first 2 years. 

The most enduring strength of our 
Nation is the huge reservoir of talent, 
initiative, and leadership which exists at 
every level of our society. 

Through the community action pro- 
gram we call upon this, our greatest 
strength, to overcome our greatest weak- 
ness. 


Third. I ask for the authority to re- 
cruit and train skilled volunteers for the 
war against poverty. 

Thousands of Americans have volun- 
teered to serve the needs of other lands. 
Thousands more want the chance to 
serve the needs of theirown land. They 
should have that chance. 

Among older people who have retired, 
as well as among the young, among 
women as well as men, there are many 
Americans who are rena to enlist in our 
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Tf the State requests them, if the com- 
munity needs and will use them, we will 
recruit and train them and give them the 
chance to serve. 

Fourth. We intend to create new op- 
portunities for certain hard-hit groups 
to break out of the pattern of poverty. 

Through a new program of loans and 
guarantees we can provide incentives to 
those who will employ the unemployed. 

Through programs of work and re- 
training for unemployed fathers and 
mothers we can help them support their 
families in dignity while preparing 
themselves for new work. 

Through funds to purchase needed 
land, organize cooperatives, and create 
new and adequate family farms we can 
help those whose life on the land has been 
a struggle without hope. 

Fifth. I do not intend that the war 
against poverty become a series of unco- 
ordinated and unrelated efforts—that it 
perish for lack of leadership and 
direction. 

Therefore this bill creates, in the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President, a new 
Office of Economic Opportunity. Its Di- 
rector will be my personal chief of staff 
for the war against poverty. I intend to 
appoint Sargent Shriver to this post. 

He will be directly responsible for these 
new programs. He will work with and 
through existing agencies of the Govern- 
ment. 

This program—the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act—is the foundation of our war 
against poverty. But it does not stand 
alone. 

For the past 3 years this Government 
has advanced a number of new proposals 
which strike at important areas of need 
and distress. 

I ask the Congress to extend those 
which are already in action, and to es- 
tablish those which have already been 
proposed. 

There are programs to help badly dis- 
tressed areas such as the Area Redevel- 
opment Act, and the legislation now 
being prepared to help Appalachia. 

There are programs to help those with- 
out training find a place in today’s com- 
plex sociefy—such as the Manpower 
Development Training Act and the Voca- 
tional Education Act for youth. 

There are programs to protect those 
who are specially vulnerable to the rav- 
ages of poverty—hospital insurance for 
the elderly, protection for migrant farm- 
workers, a food stamp program for the 
needy, coverage for millions not now pro- 
tected by a minimum wage, new and ex- 
panded unemployment benefits for men 
out of work, a housing and community 
development bill for those seeking decent 
homes. 

Finally there are programs which help 
the entire country, such as aid to educa- 
tion which, by raising the quality of 
schooling available to every American 
child, will give a new chance for knowl- 
edge to the children of the poor. 

I ask immediate action on all these 
programs. 

What you are being asked to consider 
is not a simple or an easy program. But 
poverty is not a simple or an easy enemy. 

It cannot be driven from the land by 
a single attack on a single front. Were 
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this so we would have conquered poverty 
long ago. 

Nor can it be conquered by govern- 
ment alone. 

For decades American labor and 
American business, private institutions, 
and private individuals have been en- 
gaged in strengthening our economy and 
offering new opportunity to those in 
need. 

We need their help, their support, and 
their full participation. 

Through this program we offer new 
incentives and new opportunities for co- 
operation, so that all the energy of our 
Nation, not merely the efforts of Gov- 
ernment, can be brought to bear on our 
common enemy. 

Today, for the first time in our his- 
tory, we have the power to strike away 
the barriers to full participation in our 
pre Having the power, we have the 

uty. 

The Congress is charged by the Con- 
stitution to “provide * * * for the gen- 
eral welfare of the United States.” Our 
present abundance is a measure of its 
success in fulfilling that duty. Now 
Congress is being asked to extend that 
welfare to all our people. 

The President of the United States is 
President of all the people in every sec- 
tion of the country. But this office also 
holds a special responsibility to the dis- 
tressed and disinherited, the hungry and 
the hopeless of this abundant Nation. 

It is in pursuit of that special respon- 
sibility that I submit this message to you 
today. 

The new program I propose is within 
our means. Its cost of $970 million is 
1 percent of our national budget—and 
every dollar I am requesting for this pro- 
gram is already included in the budget I 
sent to Congress in January. 

But we cannot measure its importance 
by its cost. 

For it charts an entirely new course of 
hope for our people. 

We are fully aware that this program 
will not eliminate all the poverty in 
America in a few months or a few years. 
Poverty is deeply rooted and its causes 
are many. 

But this program will show the way to 
new opportunities for millions of our fel- 
low citizens. 

It will provide a lever with which we 
can begin to open the door to our pros- 
perity for those who have been kept out- 
side. 

It will also give us the chance to test 
our weapons, to try our energy and ideas 
and imagination for the many battles 
yet to come, As conditions change, and 
as experience illuminates our difficulties, 
we will be prepared to modify our 
strategy. 

And this program is much more than a 
beginning. 

Rather it is a commitment. It is a to- 
tal commitment by this President, and 
this Congress, and this Nation, to pursue 
victery over the most ancient of man- 
kind's enemies: 

On many historic occasions the Presi- 
dent has requested from Congress the 
authority to move against forces which 
were endangering the well-being of our 


country. 
This is such an occasion. 
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On similar occasions in the past we 
have often been called upon to wage war 
against foreign enemies which threat- 
ened our freedom. Today we are asked 
to declare war on a domestic enemy 
which threatens the strength of our Na- 
tion and the welfare of our people. 

If we now move forward against this 
enemy—if we can bring to the challenges 
of peace the same determination and 
strength which has brought us victory in 
war—then this day and this Congress 
will have won a secure and honorable 
place in the history of the Nation, and 
the enduring gratitude of generations of 
Americans yet to come. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, March 16, 1964. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Consent Calendar. 


ACQUISITION OF CERTAIN PROP- 
ERTY IN SQUARE 758 IN THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 
The Clerk called the bill (S. 254) to 

provide for the acquisition of certain 

property in square 758 in the District of 
Columbia, as an addition to the grounds 
of the U.S. Supreme Court Building. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the message just read from the President 
with respect to poverty, I ask unanimous 
consent that this bill go over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE SAINT- 
GAUDENS NATIONAL HISTORIC 
SITE, N.H. 

The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4018) to 
authorize establishment of the Saint- 
Gaudens National Historic Site, N.H., 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


APPROPRIATION OF FUNDS FOR 
THE BATTLE OF LAKE ERIE SES- 
QUICENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 
COMMISSION 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1828) to 
amend the joint resolution establishing 
the Battle of Lake Erie Sesquicentennial 
Celebration Commission so as to author- 
ize an appropriation to carry out the 
provisions thereof. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
coe sree of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas 

There was no objection. 
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AMENDING ORGANIC ACT OF THE 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5838) 
to amend the act of March 3, 1901 (31 
Stat. 1449), as amended, to incorporate 
in the Organic Act of the National Bu- 
reau of Standards the authority to make 
certain improvements of fiscal and ad- 
ministrative practices for more effective 
conduct of its research and development 
activities. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, since this 
bill has been granted a rule, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be passed over with- 
out prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


ADDITIONAL COMMISSIONERS OF 
THE U.S. COURT OF CLAIMS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 102) to 
provide for additional commissioners of 
the U.S. Court of Claims. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDMENT TO THE ATOMIC 
ENERGY ACT OF 1954 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 9711) 
to amend the Atomic Energy Act of 1954. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the fact this bill will be called up un- 
der suspension of the rules, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE JOHN 
MUIR NATIONAL MONUMENT 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 439) to 
provide for the establishment of the John 
Muir National Monument. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, resery- 
ing the right to object, I would like to 
bring to the attention of the gentleman 
from Iowa that this bill has come on the 
House floor with the unanimous vote of 
the National Parks Committee and of the 
House Interior Committee. It has the 
recommendation of the National Park 
Service and the Department of the 
Interior. 

I hope the gentleman from Iowa 
might reconsider his request that the bill 
be passed over. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the same 
may be true of a bill offered by the gen- 
tleman from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND]. The point is that somewhere 
along the line the Congress is going to 
have to draw the purse strings tighter 
rather than take over all these so-called 
historic sites and in perpetuity pay for 
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the upkeep of them. I do not know 
about the feeling of other Members of 
the House, but I would think some of 
these historic ‘sites and some of these 
historic buildings could be taken over and 
maintained by the States in which they 
are presently located. This is my feel- 
ing in the matter. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I respect the views 
of the gentleman from Iowa, but I do 
point out that the purpose of this par- 
ticular bill is to give recognition to a 
man who made a great contribution on 
the Federal level because he was the man 
who was given credit by the Department 
of the Interior for the establishment of 
the national forests as well as some of 
the national parks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING TITLE 35 OF THE 
UNITED STATES CODE TO PER- 
MIT A WRITTEN DECLARATION 
TO BE ACCEPTED IN LIEU OF AN 
OATH 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2040) to 
amend title 35 of the United States Code 
to permit a written declaration to be 
accepted in lieu of an oath, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That title 
35, United States Code is amended by add- 
me the following new sections after section 


“§ 25. Declaration in lieu of oath 

“(a) The Commissioner may by rule pre- 
scribe that any document to be filed in the 
Patent Office and which is required by any 
law, rule, or other regulation to be under 
oath may be subscribed to by a written 
declaration in such form as the Commis- 
sioner may prescribe, such declaration to be 
in lieu of the oath otherwise required. 

“(b) Whenever such written declaration is 
used, the document must warn the declar- 
ant that willful false statements and the like 
are punishable by fine or imprisonment. or 
both (18 U.S.C. 1001). 


“§ 26. Effect of defective execution 

“Any document to be filed in the Patent 
Office and which is required by any law, rule, 
or other regulation to be executed in a speci- 
fled manner may be provisionally accepted 
by the Commissioner despite a defective 
execution, provided a properly executed 
document is submitted within such time as 
may be prescribed.” 

Sec.2. The analysis of chapter 2 of title 
35, United States Code, immediately preced- 
ing section 21, is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 

“21. Day for taking action falling on Satur- 
day, Sunday, or holiday. 

Printing of papers filed. 

Testimony in Patent Office cases. 

Subpoenas, witnesses. 

“25. Declaration in lieu of oath. 

“26. Effect of defective execution.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 


passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


22. 
. 
“24. 
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ROBERT S. KERR WATER RE- 
SEARCH CENTER 


The Clerk called House Concurrent 
Resolution 189. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the House 
concurrent resolution? 

There being no objection, the House 
concurrent resolution was read, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the South- 
west regional water laboratory of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
at Ada, Oklahoma, should be known and des- 
ignated as the “Robert S. Kerr Water Re- 
search Center” in honor of the late Senator 
Robert S. Kerr, of Oklahoma. Any law, reg- 
ulation, document, or record of the United 
States in which such laboratory is referred 
to should be held to refer to such laboratory 
under and by the name of the “Robert S. 
Kerr Water Research Center“. 


The House concurrent resolution was 
agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECÒRD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, few people 
in the history of our country have made 
a contribution to water resources devel- 
opment comparable to that of the late 
Senater Robert S. Kerr of Oklahoma. 
He knew that the future of our country 
is dependent on water, and he devoted 
tremendous energy to making certain 
that the challenge is met. 

It is especially appropriate that the 
regional water pollution laboratory at 
his hometown of Ada, Okla., be named 
in his honor The Robert S. Kerr Water 
Research Center.” Senator Kerr was a 
leader in developing the program to fight 
water pollution. Together with our col- 
league, Congressman BLATNIK, he spon- 
sored vital legislation in this field. It is 
because of his vision that this water pol- 
lution laboratory is becoming a reality. 

The facility will serve the lower Mis- 
sissippi Valley, the western gulf area and 
the Colorado drainage basins. It will 
stand on a hill southeast of Ada adjoin- 
ing the site where the Sciences and Nat- 
ural Resources Foundation of Oklahoma 
is bringing into being a 435-acre indus- 
trial-research complex. Nearby will be 
@ museum of Oklahoma science and in- 
dustry to be erected as a tribute to the 
Senator. Only a short distance away 
stands the log cabin in which Robert S. 
Kerr was born September 11, 1896, which 
is being preserved in his memory. The 
burial place of the Senator is not far 
away. 

This laboratory, cost of which is esti- 
mated at $2.5 million, will house a staff 
of 150, more than half of them engineers 
and technicians. It will include labora- 
tories for experimentation, research, 
analysis, and testing in the specialized 
fields of aquatic biology, radiology, lim- 
nology, bacteriology, microbiology, and 
others. In addition, the laboratory will 
conduct training courses for State and 
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local personnel doing water pollution 
control work. 

Senator Kerr’s family came to Okla- 
homa 11 years before statehood. The 
story of his life was that of the growth 
of our State. His work for water de- 
velopment went far beyond the field of 
pollution control. As a new Member of 
the Senate in 1949 he sponsored the cre- 
ation of the Arkansas, White, and Red 
River study commission. Its work al- 
ready has resulted in a program of de- 
velopment that is transforming the econ- 
omy of much of the southwest. And as 
chairman of the Senate Select Commit- 
tee on Water Resources Senator Kerr 
compiled one of the most comprehensive 
studies ever made of the water problem, 
which will serve as a vital reference for 

years. 

He showed Oklahoma the way to its 
future, and our citizens will be proud 
that this fine laboratory stands as one 
of his many memorials. 


ALASKA MINERAL LANDS 
SELECTION 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7598) 
to amend the act providing for the ad- 
mission of the State of Alaska into the 
Union in order to extend the time for 
the filing of applications for the selec- 
tion of certain lands by such State. 

The SPBAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senate bill 1878, 
an identical bill, be considered in lieu 
of the House bill, H.R. 7598. 
an Clerk read the title of the Senate 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
5 the Senate bill (S. 1878), as fol- 

ows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
first sentence of subsection (h) of section 6 
of the Act entitled “An Act to provide for the 
admission of the State of Alaska into the 
Union”, approved July 7, 1958 (72 Stat. 339), 
as amended, is amended by striking out “five 
years” and inserting in lieu thereof “ten 
years.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed. 

A similar House bill, H.R. 7598, was 
laid on the table. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EDEN VALLEY IRRIGATION AND 
DRAINAGE DISTRICT 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1299) to 
defer certain operation and maintenance 
charges of the Eden Valley Irrigation 
and Drainage District. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized and 
directed to defer, without interest, the col- 
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lection of irrigation operation and mainte- 
nance charges due for the first one-half of 
calendar year 1964 as shown in the May 17, 
1963, notices of 1964 water charges to the 
Eden Valley Irrigation and District: 
Provided, That the Secretary and the district 
enter into a contract prior to December 1, 
1963, for the payment by the district of such 
deferred charges during the sixty-year re- 
payment period provided by the repayment 
contract of June 8, 1950, with said district; 
Provided further, That the of the 
Interior is authorized to defer all or any part 
of operation and maintenance charges due 
for the last one-half of calendar year 1964, 
to the extent that he determines that the 
water supply is inadequate to meet project 
needs, such deferment without interests, to 
be contingent upon the Secretary and the 
district entering into a contract prior to 
June 1, 1964, for the payment by the dis- 
trict of such deferred charges over the re- 
payment period provided by the repayment 
contract herein referred to. Appropriations 
heretofore or hereafter made for carrying on 
the functions of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion shall be available for operation and 
maintenance of the Eden project to the ex- 
tent that funds for operation and mainte- 
nance are deferred hereunder and therefore 
are not advanced by the Eden Valley Irri- 
gation and Drainage District. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 5. strike out first“ and insert 
“last”. 

Page 1, line 9, strike out “December 1, 
1963,” and insert June 1, 1964,”. 

Page 2, line 4, strike out “last one-half of 
calendar year 1964,” and insert: “first one- 
half of calendar year 1965, as will be an- 
nounced in a notice to be issued the District 
pursuant to Article 8 of the repayment con- 
tract herein referred to.“. 

Page 2, line 5, strike out “that the water 
supply” and insert “by June 1, 1964, that 
the water supply for 1964”. 

Page 2, line 7, strike out “interests,” and 
insert interest,“. 

Page 2, line 8, strike out “June 1, 1964,” 
and insert December 1, 1964,“ 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third, and passed, and 
a oe to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COCHITI RESERVOIR 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3194) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to make water available for a permanent 
pool for recreation purposes at Cochiti 
Reservoir from the San Juan-Chama 
unit of the Colorado River project. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the pro- 
viso to subdivision (e) of the conditions ap- 
plicable to the project for improvement of 
the Rio Grande Basin authorized by sec- 
tion 208 of the Flood Control Act of 1960 
(Public Law 86-645; 74 Stat. 493), is hereby 
supplemented to authorize approximately 
fifty thousand acre-feet of water for the 
initial filling of a permanent pool of one 
thousand two hundred surface acres in Co- 
chiti Reservoir, and thereafter sufficient 
water annually to offset the evaporation from 
such area, to be made available by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior from water diverted 
into the Rio Grande Basin by the works au- 
thorized by section 8 of the Act of June 
13, 1962 (Public Law 87-483, 76 Stat. 97), 
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subject to the conditions specified in sections 
8, 12, 13, 14, and 16 of said Act. All costs 
incurred pursuant to this section shall be 
nonreimbursable and nonreturnable. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 7, after “authorize” add “, for 
conservation and development of fish and 
wildlife resources and for recreation,“ 

Page 2, lines 7 and 8, strike out “All costs 
incurred pursuant to this section shall be 
nonreimbursable and nonreturnable.”” and 
insert: “An appropriate share of the costs of 
said works shall be reallocated to recreation 
and fish and wildlife, and said allocation, 
which shall not exceed $3,000,000, shall be 
nonreimbursable and nonreturnable.” 

Page 2, after line 8, add a new section to 
read as follows: 

Sec. 2. Nothing contained in this Act shall 
be construed to increase the amount hereto- 
fore authorized to be appropriated for con- 
struction of the Colorado River Storage 
project or any of its units.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. ; 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to make water available for a 
permanent pool for fish and wildlife and 
recreation purposes at Cochiti Reservoir 
from the San Juan-Chama unit of the 
Colorado River storage project.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 614) to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
make water available for a permanent 
pool for fish and wildlife and recreation 
purposes at Cochiti Reservoir from the 
San Juan-Chama unit of the Colorado 
River storage project, a bill similar to 
the one just passed. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the proviso 
to subdivision (e) of the conditions applica- 
ble to the project for improvement of the 
Rio Grande Basin authorized by section 203 
of the Flood Control Act of 1960 (Public Law 
86-645; 74 Stat. 493) is hereby supplemented 
to authorize for conservation and develop- 
ment of fish and wildlife resources and for 
recreation, approximately fifty thousand 
acre-feet of water for the initial filling of a 
permanent pool of one thousand two hun- 
dred surface acres in Cochiti Reservoir, and 
thereafter sufficient water annually to offset 
the evaporation from such area, to be made 
available by the Secretary of the Interior 
from water diverted into the Rio Grande 
Basin by the works authorized by section 8 
of the Act of June 13, 1962 (Public Law 87 
483; 76 Stat. 97), subject to the conditions 
specified in sections 8, 12, 13, 14, and 16 of said 
Act. All costs incurred pursuant to this sec- 
tion shall be nonreimbursable and nonre- 
turnable. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ASPINALL 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. AsPINALL: Strike 
out all after the enacting clause of the bill 
S. 614 and insert in lieu thereof the pro- 
visions of H.R. 3194 as passed, as follows: 
“That the proviso to subdivision (e) of the 
conditions applicable to the project for im- 
provement of the Rio Grande Basin author- 
ized by section 203 of the Flood Control Act 
of 1960 (Public Law 86-645; 74 Stat. 493), 
is hereby supplemented to authorize, for 
conservation and development of fish and 
wildlife resources and for recreation, approxi- 
mately fifty thousand acre-feet of water for 
the initial filling of a permanent pool of 
one thousand two hundred surface acres in 
Cochiti Reservoir, and thereafter sufficient 
water annually to offset the evaporation from 
such area, to be made available by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior from water diverted 
into the Rio Grande Basin by the works 
authorized by section 8 of the Act of June 
13, 1962 (Public Law 87-483, 76 Stat. 97), 
subject to the conditions specified in sec- 
tions 8, 12, 13, 14, and 16 of said Act. An 
appropriate share of the costs of said works 
shall be reallocated to recreation and fish 
and wildlife, and said allocation, which shall 
not exceed $3,000,000 shall be nonreimbursa- 
ble and nonreturnable. 

“Sec. 2. Nothing contained in this Act shall 
be construed to increase the amount here- 
tofore authorized to be appropriated for con- 
struction of the Colorado River storage proj- 
ect or any of its units.“ 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
make water available for a permanent pool 
for fish and wildlife and recreation purposes 
at Cochiti Reservoir from the San Juan- 
Chama unit of the Colorado River storage 
project.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed 


The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to make water available for 
a permanent pool for fish and wildlife 
and recreation purposes at (Cochiti 
Reservoir from the San Juan-Chama 
unit of the Colorado River storage 
project.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill, H.R. 3194, was 
laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. This concludes the 
call of the eligible bills on the Consent 
Calendar. 


AMENDMENT OF ATOMIC ENERGY 
ACT OF 1954 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
bill H.R. 9711, to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, is on the suspension 
calendar for today. However, a similar 
bill, S. 2448, has been passed by the 
other body. Therefore, in lieu of calling 
up H.R. 9711, I move to suspend the 
rules and pass the bill S. 2448. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
second sentence of section 202 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954 is hereby amended to 
read as follows: During the first ninety days 
of each session of the Congress, the Joint 
Committee may conduct hearings in either 
open or executive session for the purpose of 
receiving information concerning the 
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development, growth, and state of the 
atomic energy industry.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 


PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state the parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Calendar lists a bill to come up 
under suspension and it is a House bill. 
Does it not require unanimous consent 
to suspend the rules and take up a 
Senate bill? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will ad- 
vise the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
under the rules of the House, the Speaker 
may recognize a Member on a motion 
to suspend the rules. 

Is asecond demanded? 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
[Mr. HOLIFIELD]. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
bill before the House now, S. 2448, would 
amend section 202 of the Atomic Energy 
Act. As the law is now written, the 
Joint Committee must, as a matter of 
law, hold hearings within the first 90 
days of each session on the “Develop- 
ment, Growth, and State of the Atomic 
Energy Industry.” This amendment 
would make these hearings permissive 
and discretionary with the committee. 

The bill is solidly supported by the 
members of the Joint Committee, with- 
out dissent. It is also supported by the 
Atomic Energy Commission and as I 
have already noted the bill has already 
passed in the Senate. 

As a result of legislation enacted last 
year, the entire atomic energy budget, 
including both construction and operat- 
ing funds, must be authorized by the 
Congress in advance of appropriations. 
This year, our Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy held 6 weeks of compre- 
hensive hearings which covered the 
budget for the full gamut of atomic 
energy activities. This is in contrast 
with our prior limited authority to re- 
view only appropriations for the pur- 
poses of construction and capital acqui- 
sition. 

During our hearings this year, we re- 
ceived testimony from representatives of 
the Atomic Energy Commission and 
other Government agencies, as well as 
representatives of the national labora- 
tories, certain industrial contractors and 
the coal industry. In particular, the 
committee received interesting and val- 
uable testimony from representatives 
of the National Coal Policy Conference 
and the National Coal Association. 

In effect, these extensive hearings on 
the AEC authorization bill have accom- 
plished many of the same purposes as 
the annual hearings on the “Develop- 
ment, Growth, and State of the Atomic 
Energy Industry,” and we have avoided 
unnecessary duplication. 
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I think it should be stressed that this 
amendment will not foreclose or limit in 
any way the opportunity for interested 
persons to be heard on any subject af- 
fecting the atomic energy program. It 
merely provides the flexibility which is 
necessary to adjust the committee’s 
schedule to the requirements of congres- 
sional business. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the prompt enact- 
ment of this bill. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Saytor]. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Missouri makes the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. Evidently, a 
quorum is not present. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 68] 

Alger Pulton, Pa. O'Brien, Il. 
Ashley Fulton, Tenn. O’Brien, N.Y. 
Avery Gallagher O'Hara, Mich 
Barrett Olson, Minn 
Barry Gibbons O'Neill 
Bass Gilbert 
Bolling Grabowski Patten 
Bonner Gray 
Bray Grover Philbin 
Bromwell Gurney Pirnie 
Bruce Haley Powell 
Buckley Halpern Pucinski 
Burton, Calif. ansen 
Byrne, Harvey, Mich. Randall 
Cahill Hays Reid, N.Y. 
Cannon Healey 
Casey Hébert Rivers, S.C 
Celler Henderson Roberts, Ala 
Clausen, Hoffman Rodino 

Don H. Holland Rogers, Tex 
Clawson, Del Ichord Roosevelt 
Colmer Je Rostenkowski 
Conte Johnson, Pa. Roybal 
Cramer Jones, Ala St. George 
Curtis Karth St Germain 

Kee St. Onge 

Davis, Tenn Kelly Schadeberg 
Delaney Sheppard 
Dent Kirwan Smith, Iowa 
Diggs Kluczynski 
Donohue Knox Staebler 
Dowdy Lloyd Steed 
Dulski McDade Stephens 
Dwyer McDowell Teague, Calif 
Edwards Macdonald Thompson, N.J 
Elliott Martin, Calif. Tollefson 
Fallon Martin, Uliman 
Farbstein Matthews Vanik 
Feighan Meader Vinson 
Finnegan Minish Walihauser 
Fino Minshall Watson 
Flynt Whalley 
Fogarty Moorhead Wickersham 
Ford Multer Willis 
Forrester Murray Wydler 
Fraser Nelsen 
Friedel Nix 


The SPEAKER. On this rolleall 292 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
= under the call were dispensed 


ea SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Sartor] is recognized. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
which we are considering changes one 
word in section 202 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954; is that-correct? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is correct. 
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Mr. SAYLOR. In other words, the bill 
as originally drawn required the Atomic 
Energy Commission to hold public hear- 
ings within the first 90 days of every 
session of the Congress? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. It is the Atomic 
Energy Committee, not Commission. 

Mr. SAYLOR. The Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is right. 

Mr. SAYLOR. The word that is 
changed is the word “shall” to “may”; 
is that correct? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. SAYLOR. So that at the end of 
the first 90 days of any session of Con- 
gress you have not held any hearings, 
then you have complied with the law; is 
that correct? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. There is not a com- 
mittee in the House that has a manda- 
tory requirement for hearings imposed 
upon them. This was done for a special 
purpose at a special time. In view of the 
legislation of last year which put upon 
the Joint Committee the responsibility 
for holding complete authorization hear- 
ings, then our committee is going to do 
its duty and it will hold hearings, as it 
has this year, on every facet of the bill; 
therefore, the language which is sought 
to be changed is merely a change in the 
language to bring it up to date with 
the new responsibilities which the com- 
mittee has. Of course, if the gentleman 
means to infer that our committee will 
not hold hearings on the authoriza- 
tion bill, then I am surprised at the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I have never said that 
you would not hold hearings on the au- 
thorization bills. You made that state- 
ment, not I. 

The thing I am concerned about, and 
the reason I have taken this time, is to 
try to get the record straight that this 
bill as originally passed served a very 
useful purpose. It gives not only the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy but 
those who have been friends and foes of 
atomic energy the peep to appear 
before your committee and be heard. 

Now, if what the gentleman is trying 
to say is that you intend to hold no fur- 
ther hearings except as far as your au- 
thorization is concerned, then I think 
we ought to know it right now. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman did 
not say that. We will hold hearings on 
various subjects throughout the year. 
Any subject matter which is necessary 
to be heard by the committee will be 
heard. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Let me say to the chair- 
man of the committee, and it is right 
there in this record, if that was the in- 
tention of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy I am surprised at the lan- 
guage that has been presented here for 
us to vote upon today. Of course, if that 
was the intention of the committee then 
you should have written a bill and 
changed section 202 to say that if at any 
time during a session of Congress a mat- 
ter came to the attention of the Joint 
Committee on Aomic Energy which 
would require hearings you would hold 
those hearings. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Does any commit- 
tee in the House impose upon itself such 
a mandatory provision? 
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Mr. SAYLOR. That would not be 
mandatory. You are now coming around 
to just what I was afraid of. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. No. 

Mr. SAYLOR. You are now saying 
you are going to determine and the peo- 
ple on this committee are going to de- 
termine whether or not hearings should 
be held. If that was your intention, then 
why did you not say so in the first place? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. If the gentleman 
will refer to page 2 of the report he will 
note the following language: 

This amendment is not intended to fore- 
close or limit in any way the opportunity 
to be heard on subjects affecting the atomic 
energy program. It will merely provide the 
flexibility required to adjust the commit- 
tee’s schedule in accordance with the re- 
quirements of congressional business. 


It puts the committee in the same po- 
sition as the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, that the members of the 
committee determine what hearings they 
will hold, and where and when. It is the 
same with all committees of the House. 

Mr. SAYLOR. If that is your inten- 
tion, then what you are doing here does 
not say it. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I disagree with the 
gentleman. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr, ASPINALL. It so happens that 
no mandatory hearings would have to be 
held on the question of the raw ma- 
terials. Hearings were held during the 
87th Congress, during the fall of 1962. 
The chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Raw Materials, the gentleman from 
Colorado, now speaking, recently sent out 
400 letters to producers and everybody 
else concerned to see whether or not 
there should be any further hearings. I 
received 30 answers. Some of them sug- 
gested no hearings were necessary, 
others said further hearings might be 
necessary. When we looked over those 
we found it was largely an administra- 
tive matter. As to the appropriations 
for 1965, hearings were held by the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy during a 
period of 5 weeks. The Senator from 
Rhode Island, Mr. Pastore, and the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD] 
chaired such meetings. 

The committee spent a total of 60 
hours in public hearings and executive 
hearings reviewing each AEC program 
in detail; 21 hearings were held in pub- 
lic sessions and 6 hearings in executive 
session on classified matters. 

My colleague knows as far as the great 
coal industry of the United States is con- 
cerned that two of the representatives 
of the coal industry appeared before the 
committee relative to their position on 
coal and power matters having to do with 
the atomic energy program. May I say 
I think, if I remember correctly, in the 
5 years that I have been on the commit- 
tee the most logi¢al case and construc- 
tive testimony that the representatives 
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of the coal industry have ever presented 
was presented during the time that they 
were appearing on the authorization bill 


I might say to the 
Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, and my colleague, the 
gentleman from Colorado, who is a mem- 
ber of the committee, I think the record 
we are writing here today will serve a 
very useful purpose. I think it will in- 
dicate not only to the Members of the 
present Congress, but to Members of 
future Congresses and to the present and 
future members of this committee that 
any time there is an important matter 
on which hearings should be held, we 
have been given the assurance by the 
present chairman and other members 
of the committee that proper hearings 
will be held. That, Mr. Speaker, is the 
only reason I have taken this time in the 
well. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s interest, and if he needs any 
reassurances I have the record here be- 
fore me that the members of the coal 
industry have been invited every year to 
testify before our committee. In some 
years they have testified and in other 
years they have signified they did not 
care to testify. But the record of the 
committee is that they have been invited 
every year to testify. There will be no 
intention on the part of the committee 
to foreclose any legitimate person who 
has an interest in atomic energy business 
and wants to come to testify. We have 
never turned down anyone from the coal 
industry who wanted to testify before 
our committee. 

Mr. SAYLOR. With this assurance 
from the chairman of the committee, I 
think, Mr. Speaker, the bill should be 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
suspending the rules and passing the bill. 
The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof), 
the rules were suspended and the bill was 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

A similar House bill, H.R. 9711, was 
laid on the table. 


COULD AUSCHWITZ RISE AGAIN? 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, there 
are undoubtedly some who ask why 
should the Nazis now be tried for the 
crimes they committed on order a gen- 
eration ago. The Detroit News of Sun- 
day, March 15, carried Arthur Miller's 
answer. I think it would be well for us 
to examine that answer on the day that 
the Atomic Energy Act is up for exten- 
sion. 
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FRANKFORT, March 14.—There is an unan- 
swerable question hovering over the court- 
room at Frankfurt, where 22 of Hitler’s SS 
(elite guard) men are on trial for murder- 
ing inmates in the Auschwitz concentration 
camp during World War II. 

Can the kind of movement which gave 
life-and-death power to such men ever again 
rise in Germany? 

The doctor testifying hour after hour this 
day leaves no doubt about the facts. He was 
himself an inmate but since he did get more 
food than the others he is here to tell the 
tale. 

And as he describes babies ripped from 
their mothers’ arms, bed linen changed 
twice a year, the almost total absence of 
medicine, Red Cross trucks being used to 
transport prisoners to their deaths, tortures 
and beatings—and names one of the de- 
fendants after the other as the actual per- 
petrators, the German housewives who com- 
prise most of the jury burst into tears or sit 
with open horror in their faces. 

Imbedded in every word of testimony and 
in the very existence of this trial is a dilem- 
ma which is first of all a German dilemma, 
given the history of concentration camps, but 
is actually an unresolved problem for all 
mankind. For the final defense of these 
accused is that they acted under government 
orders. 

The point which the prosecution is trying 
to open up first to Germany, and then to 
the world, is individual conscience and re- 
sponsibility in the face of inhuman orders. 
A judge (who has no connection with this 
trial), told me that his fears for Germany 
stemmed from precisely this profound tend- 
ency to abjure freedom of choice, to fall 
into line on orders from above. 

This trial will go on for about a year dur- 
ing which time some 300 psychologically and 
physically scarred survivors will face the high 
tribunal in Frankfurt, living evidence of how 
one of the most educated, technically devel- 
oped and artistic nations in the world gave 
itself over to the absolute will of beings it 
is difficult to call human. 

And while that testimony fills the silent 
courtroom, and the world press prints its 
highlights, German industry will pour out 
its excellent automobiles, machine tools, 
electronic equipment. German theaters will 
excellently produce operas and plays. Ger- 
man publishers will put out beautifully de- 
signed books. 

All the visible signs and tokens of civiliza- 
tion will multiply and make even more ab- 
stract, more bewildering the answer to the 
riddle which the impassive faces of the ac- 
cused must surely present to anyone who 
looks at them. How was it possible in a 
civilized country? 

It is the same question to which Cain gave 
his endlessly echoed answer. And I have 
often thought that this is why it is the first 
drama in the Bible, for it provides the threat, 
the energy for all that comes after. 

If man can murder his fellows, not in 
passion but calmly, even as an “honorable” 
duty leading to a “higher” end—can any civi- 
lization be called safe from the ravages of 
what lies waiting in the heart of man? 

Why is there this uneasy silence at best, 
and this resentment at worst, excepting that 
in the Frankfurt cases these accused worked 
for a state under its orders? Perhaps the 
problem becomes clearer now, and not only 
for the Germans. * * * who, in what coun- 
try, has not heard men say, “If I did not do 
this someone else would so I might as well 
go along?“ 

So the question in the Frankfurt court- 
room spread out beyond the defendants and 
spirals around the world and into the heart 
of every man. It is his own capacity with 
murder, even the murders he did not perform 
himself with his own hands. The murders, 
however, from which he profited if only by 
having survived. 
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It is this profound complicity which the 
Frankfurt prosecution is trying to open up 
by sticking to its seemingly simple conten- 
tion that all murder is murder. 

With the atomic bomb in so many differ- 
ent hands now it might be well to take a 
good look at the ordinariness of most of the 
defendants in Frankfurt. 

The thought is hateful, to be sure, and 
no one would willingly think it, but we do, 
after all, live in the century when more 
people have been killed by other people than 
at any other period. 

Perhaps the deepest respect we can pay 
the millions of innocent dead is to examine 
what we believe about murder, and our re- 
sponsibility as survivors for the future. 


HENRY J. KAISER, PATRIOT AND HU- 
MANITARIAN, ENTITLED TO SPE- 
CIAL RECOGNITION 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, to recog- 
nize the patriotism and humanitarian 
service of a fellow American is one of 
the proudest acts this Congress can 
perform. 

Today, I have that very great honor, 
Mr. Speaker, to introduce, for appropri- 
ate reference a bill authorizing the Con- 
gress of the United States of America 
tb bestow upon Henry J. Kaiser the Con- 
gressional Medal of National Honor and 
thereby expressing the admiration, re- 
spect, and appreciation in which he is 
held by the Congress, by the people of 
the United States, and by the people of 
the world for his contributions to up- 
holding the dignity of man. 

Further, this bill authorizes and re- 
quests the President of the United States 
to present to Mr. Kaiser a gold medal in 
the name of the people of the United 
States at an appropriate program of 
presentation. 
CONGRESSIONAL MEDAL OF 

DESERVED 


What makes Henry J. Kaiser my can- 
didate for the Congressional Medal of 
National Honor is not only that he stands 
first among American industrialists, but 
that on a dozen or more fronts where our 
Nation’s war efforts were concerned, 
and in moments of extreme crisis and 
industrial danger, he risked his name, 
his reputation, and his financial and 
personal resources for the good of his 
country. 

For the support of his sound and 
brilliant and highly inventive and orig- 
inal convictions in the fields of ships and 
planes and construction and manage- 
ment, Henry J. Kaiser did what Thomas 
Jefferson said our Founding Fathers did. 
He pledged to his country, his fellow 
Americans, what the Founding Fathers 
so nobly pledged to each other our 
lives, our fortunes and our sacred honor.” 

For this I honor him. 

For this, Mr. Speaker, I believe this 
Congress, this House, should honor him. 

For this the whole country owes Henry 
J. Kaiser an immense debt of gratitude. 


NATIONAL HONOR 
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the literally massive inventory of his 
diverse works for freedom and progress. 
For this, we bow our heads in deference, 
in respect, and in profound and affec- 
tionate acknowledgment. 

In war or in peace this man is an asset 


to mankind. 

Millions of people, tens of millions, in 
many parts of the earth owe their com- 
fort, their health, their peace of mind, 
their creature satisfactions in a hard 
work-a-day world, to the profound 
genius of this unselfish and remarkable 
American. 

And the working people recognize Mr. 
Kaiser for his contributions. Just last 
month, the executive council of the AFT. 
CIO selected Henry J. Kaiser to receive 
the 1965 Murray-Green Award for his 
outstanding contributions to the health 
and welfare of the community —particu- 
larly in voluntary medical care, housing, 
and labor-management-community re- 
lations.” 


Such recognition can only be earned, 
Mr. Speaker, and that magnificent 
American, Henry J. Kaiser, has earned 
the respect and admiration of his fellow 
Americans, and we should express that 
appreciation by awarding him the Con- 
gressional Meda) of National Honor. 

The resolution introduced by me to- 
day is as follows: 

HJ. Res. 951 

Joint resolution authorizing the expression 

of appreciation and the issuance of a gold 

medal to Henry J. Kaiser 

Whereas Henry J. Kaiser, world-famous 
industrialist and humanitarian, has devoted 
his full life to the business of serving and 
buiiding people; and 

Whereas he has demonstrated to the peo- 
ples of the world that individual initiative 

private enterprise are the bulwark and 

foundation of democracy; and 

Whereas he pioneered a new approach to 
solving the problems of providing medical 
care for the average man by applying the 
instruments of private enterprise; and 

Whereas Henry J. Kaiser’s remarkable war- 
time record of building ships, planes, weap- 
ons, and military installations set the pace 
for the rest of the Nation and to supply her 
the necessary materials she needed for vic- 
tory; and 

Whereas his generous use of imagination 
and spirit of cooperation have helped solve 
the problems of labor with realistic under- 
standing, and consequently have earned for 
him the respect of labor, management, and 
the public; and 

Whereas Henry J. Kaiser has helped peo- 
ples of the world to rise to freedom and a 
more ample life by searching the globe for 
areas of human want and need—and then 
fulfilling them: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States of America bestow upon Henry J. 
Kaiser a Congressional Medal of National 
Honor and therewith express the admiration, 
respect, and appreciation in which he is held 
by the Congress, by the people of the United 
States, and by the people of the world for 
his contribtuions to upholding the dignity 
of man; and be it further 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States is hereby authorized and requested to 
present to Henry J. Kaiser in the name of 
the people of the United States of America 
medal of appropriate design. 


n 
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For this we all stand humbly before 


Resolved, That the Secre of the Treas- 
ury shall cause such a te he strutk 
and furnished the President. The sum of 


$2,500 ie hereby a purpose 
of paying for the medal and incidental ex- 
penses in connection with the presentation. 


FAITH IN FUTURE OF AFRICA 


Mr. OHAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 

I ask ‘unanimous consent to extend my 
at this point in the Recorp and 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. 

Don Rotunda, 2 member of the staff of 
the Hoya, the well-written and well- 
edited newspaper of the student body of 
Georgetown University, honored my of- 
fice with a visit. He had been assigned 
to interview me in the field of my especial 
interest, Africa. 

e ee 


the March 12, 1964, issue of the Hoya, 
which I am extending my remarks to in- 
clude. I am doing this because so many 
persons have asked me in person and by 
correspondence whether I have beer dis- 
illusioned by some recent unpleasant in- 
cidents in Africa, I am far from being 
disillusioned, or anything in that nature, 
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and without dressing up as he and I sit 
there talking things out together. On 
the whole he did a very good job, I would 
say really a professional job, in project- 
ing the meaning I had in mind even 
when the exaet quotes were necessarily 
abbreviated and the phraseology was not 
mine. 

I have the upmost faith in the future 
of Africa. Despite incidents, some 
tragic, that are as distressing to most 
Africans as they are to us, I feel that 
on the whole the progress made by the 
new African nations in the short period 
of their independence should be a sub- 
stantial source of encouragement. 

Mr. Rotunda’s article in the Hoya fol- 
lows: 

ConcressMan O'HARA 
(By Don Rotunda) 

The Honorable Barratt O'Hara is a Demo- 
cratic from the Second District 
of Illinois. As a member of the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee and chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Africa, Congressman 
O'Hara is well versed on African affairs. Fol- 
lowing are excerpts from an interview con- 
ducted with him on March 7. 

Question. On March 6, Time reported that 
the Jeunesse of the Krvilu Province in the 
Congo recently went on the rampage killing 
missionaries and wholesale slaughter was 
prevented only by the sudden arrival of a 
small United Nations plane that alerted a 
nearby band of Congolese regulars. Do you 
think this is any indication of general dis- 
satisfaction with the Government? 

Answer. No; they are having in the Congo 
now regrettable incidents but this is no in- 
dex for the future. Missionaries have been 
working for a good many years in the Congo 
and, by and large, are highly respected by 
the people. Those that are guilty of these 
outrages represent a small minority. True, 
the Congo at the present time is suffering 
from a lack of adequate police force but prog- 
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ress is being made in this field. If in Wash- 
— some people went to town Uni- 
ty and disrupted the campus thie would 
not be an indes tion that most of the 
were agafnst the Government but only that 
there aren't enough policemen. What’s h 
pened in Africa has been blown gut of pi 
portion. At the American University recently 
there was a disorderly demonstration and 
little was said about it. But let it happen in 
Africa and it’s a reflection of unsettied and 
dangerous conditions. These things are 
given a significance that they do not warrant. 
Question. When the Congo first reeeived 
its independence from Belgium there was 
criticism from the newspapers that the coun- 
try wasn't ready to rule itself because of a 
lack of leaders. I think that some articles 


Congo or Africa in general suffer from lack 
of leadership? 
Answer. You must remember that there 


ers such as village clerk. 
little experience in their jobs when they start 
out but they get to know their jobs and 
acquire those skills. So it is in Africa. 
people of Africa are a very old people. 
had a civilization there long before we had 
ours. I marvel at the ability the rank and 
file Africans show. Many have not had a 
formel education but they have a tremen- 
dous amount of natural intelligence. 


tor is that the Africans are a deeply religious 
people. Even the cannibals and heathens 
believe in a god. Although their god is a 
strange conception to us, they still believe in 
that god. I have not seen any danger of 
communism taking over Africa. 

Question. Is our foreign aid program in 
Africa successful? 

Answer. We are not giving enough. A 
great deal of aid is being given to the Far 
East and Latin America. Aid has been given 
to Latin America because it is close to home. 
The shortest distance across the Atlantic is 
between some point in Brazil and Africa. 
Africa is close too but it has been neglected 
in receiving foreign aid. 

Question. Is the aid which is now being 
sent properly administered? 

Answer. In our foreign aid program we 
have profited from experience. It was a new 
field for us when we entered in it a short 
time ago and of course we made a lot of 
mistakes. We gave worldwide but little to 
Africa. The administration has improved 
vastly but we will continue to make mistakes. 

Question. Do you think we will increase 
our foreign aid to Africa? 

Answer. I would hope so but I don’t know. 
There is a political climate against it. For- 
eign aid has become unpopular with the 
American people. 

Question. What results would aid achieve? 

Answer. I think all the money that we send 
into Africa will be returned to us—a hun- 
dredfold. Money can be advanced for devel- 
opment as long-term loans that I think win 
definitely be repaid. Also, more important, 
this investment will open up new markets. 
If we don’t have new and expanding markets 
we will have continued unemployment. 
When we invest in Africa we will also be in- 
vesting in the future of the United States. 

In my first visit to Africa, I saw the largest 
sawmill in the world and it was owned by 
Americans. A railroad just opened in African 
mountains which contain the iron 
deposits in the world. Six million tons of 
iron ore are shipped out every year on that 
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railroad which was built from money raised 
in European countries by subscription. 

Question. How can we understand Africa? 

Answer. The blueprint is in our own coun- 
try. The underdeveloped parts of Africa 
roughly compare to our own wild West. 
Until the turn of the century the story of the 
United States was the story of conquering 
the western frontier. Today, the story of the 
world is conquering the African frontier. 
Just as there were numerous deposits of min- 
eral wealth in the West, so are there vast 
amounts in Africa. The African railroads are 
providing for shipping and transportation 
just as our railroads opened up the West. 
Some years ago in Ethiopia roads were being 
built. Bandits would swoop down and kill a 
few of the builders. The police tried to cap- 
ture them but generally they escaped. This 
is exactly what we had in the West. The sit- 
uations are very similar. This is the story of 
Africa. 

Question. Has the Peace Corps accom- 
plished very much in Africa? 

Answer. The Peace Corps has been ap- 
plauded in every country where it operates 
and every country in Africa wants more vol- 
unteers. These—many of them trained at 
Georgetown, I believe—succeeded in Africa 
because they have kept from meddling. If 
they did meddle—tell the natives what to do 
and how to do it—they would be unpopular, 
That they are popular indicates that they 
have been working sympathetically with the 
people. 

Question. What is the future of Africa? 

Answer. I have said many times that as 
Africa goes, so goes the world. The future of 
Africa is tremendous. The wealth of Africa 
is untapped, and it is wealthy in so many 
things. The book “White Fathers” written 
a couple of years ago gives you a good idea 
of what progress has been made in Africa by 
the missionaries and the contribution the 
Catholic Church has made. The work has 
been followed by such people as Julius Ny- 
rere, President of Tanganyika. 

Politically, we don't want the African na- 
tions to follow us blindly. We don't want the 
African bloc to vote with us blindly in the 
United Nations. We want to encourage them, 
the people, to make their own contributions 
to the peace and welfare of the world. 


HUMAN ECOLOGY 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, there is 
now and has been historically in our 
country a strongly held opinion that the 
best investment of private or public 
philanthropy is in the development of 
the individual of talent and promise 
within an area of opportunity. The his- 
tory of America reveals an experience 
which extols the wisdom of such a phi- 
losophy. Out of recognition of this 
principle was executed the edifice of 
public education and its results have 
been the emergence of a dynamic, fluid, 
society of improved talent and enlarged 
opportunity. 

Note that the expressed thought has 
two parts, the first addresses itself to 
development. This is no more nor no 
less than a recognition of a natural re- 
source that to be useful must be mined 
and refined. The second part stresses 
the need of a practical environment of 
opportunity. Such an environment is 
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required to provide the incentive, the 
drive, the motivation for individual de- 
velopment in the first instance and is 
required so that society may enjoy the 
fruits of the service and contribution of 
the talent developed. 

To fail to determine and to develop 
all of the individuals of talent and prom- 
ise in a society is to waste one of its 
important resources. To discover and 
develop such talent, to illumine the 
promise and then deny the opportunity 
is more than wasteful, it defies justifi- 
cation. The frustration, disappointment, 
and disillusionment of denying oppor- 
tunity is as dangerous as the denial of 
development is costly. The children of 
the poor are entitled to the expectation 
that they, too, will be the beneficiary of 
this philosophy of ours. 

To relate this principle in an objective 
way let us look at a newer but just as 
widely accepted principle. This principle 
is called human ecology.” This term 
“human ecology” is a fancy label. It rec- 
ognizes the concept that any given so- 
ciety, whatever its stage of development, 
stands in intimate relation to all aspects 
of its environment. A change in one 
aspect of that environment necessarily 
affects all other aspects. As a corollary 
it can be said that an impediment to 
change in one element of environment 
where change would be natural and de- 
sirable will inevitably work an adverse 
effect upon all other elements. 

In a family, a community, a business, 
or a nation where one segment or unit 
develops very rapidly over all the others 
certain torques and tensions are bound 
to be induced. Also where one or more 
sectors lag seriously behind or develop 
at a disjunctive disparity, distortions and 
discomfort are felt by all other related 
sectors. For example, what happens in 
a business where production suddenly 
outstrips sales development, quality con- 
trol, or new product development? Will 
the whole business suffer? What hap- 
pens in this day of dynamic technology 
to the major business that lags in re- 
search and development or product di- 
versity? What happens in a family 
where one child gets all the attention, 
the favor, and the opportunity? Is there 
tension? Can we expect distortion and 
discomfort? Where one child is neg- 
lected, denied, and demeaned, will it be 
surprising if the relationships within 
and around the family will be unhappily 
affected? The so-called field of “human 
ecology” has been developed on the 
sound commonsense that, where inter- 
related fronts are involved, methods 
must be devised to move all the impor- 
tant elements forward simultaneously. 
The nature of man and therefore of his 
institutions are such that equal pace is 
not expected nor perhaps even desirable. 
But encouragement for the laggard and 
adjustments for the tension developed 
by the pace setters is essential for a cli- 
mate of constructive change for a pro- 
gressing society. 

The Negro in today’s America is an 
interrelated part of our social structure. 
An important one whose potential for 
constructive contribution to society lies 
buried under layers of neglect, discrim- 
ination and isolation. Of all of these 
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negative factors none has been more 
destructive than isolation. It is true 
for the Negro as it is true for many of 
his fellow white citizens that when he 
dominates his own immediate environ- 
ment the handicaps he suffers become 
the major obstacles to improvement. 
There are, we submit, several attitudes to 
take as we view these “captive citizens.” 
That is applicable whether we are look- 
ing at the slum area of Los Angeles; the 
ghetto called Harlem in New York or the 
hillbilly belt called “Appalachia.” We 
can condemn these people as products of 
their own ineptitudes and denigrated 
standards. We can sympathize with the 
conditions but avoid affirmative action 
by accepting their plight as one of the 
unfortunate and inevitable byproducts 
of our economic system as suggested in 
the 19th century by Smith, Richardo, and 
Malthus. There are, one supposes, a 
wide range of spectrum from which to 
choose but also to be included should be 
the attitude that these people, by and 
large, are innocent victims of the con- 
ditions which chain them and that there 
are tools available in our viable society 
to effect an escape. Further, this last 
viewpoint need not be entirely charita- 
ble, for these people represent not only 
a challenge to the good Samaritan in us. 
More importantly they represent un- 
tapped manpower—unused consumption. 
Negatively, unimproved they represent 
an increasing drain on our power to im- 
prove the rest of our society and a threat 
of violence as the gap between the haves 
and the have-nots increase. 

In the light of such ecological rela- 
tionship we cannot remain uninterested 
in the problem of the Negro. From a 
practical sense this sociological situa- 
tion is far more severe than the political 
problem of the Negroes’ civil rights. Our 
great challenge lies in an allout assault 
on the environment of poverty. This 
environment is no different for the Negro 
than it is for others similarly situated 
except that it engulfs such a large por- 
tion of the nonwhite citizenry and fur- 
ther that the apologists assault his dig- 
nity by attributing his condition to his 
race and color as well as to character- 
istics leveled broadly at the poor white, 
that is, slothfulness, antisocial be- 
havior and lack of desire to improve by 
self-effort. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to suggest 
that the economic and social condition 
of most of the Negro Americans and 
their fellow white citizens that make 
up from 35 to 50 million in numbers rep- 
resents to our country its greatest chal- 
lenge and greatest opportunity. I sug- 
gest that we energetically address our- 
selves to an inventory of the tools we 
now have and forge the tools we need in 
breaking the prison of poverty which now 
enslaves these people. That we en- 
gage in this task not in the spirit of ask- 
ing them to be consumers of our wealth 
but that their condition calls for an in- 
vestment of our wealth. An investment 
from which we as a country and as in- 
dividual citizens can assuredly reap divi- 
dends. Let us get to the business of 
mining and refining this resource. 
Mindful, it is true, that there will have 
to be some movement of unproductive 
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“over burden” before paydirt“ is de- 
livered. Environment is housing, edu- 
cation, and health. It is also people's 
attitudes, aspirations, and ancestry. 
The improvements in the older citizens 
will be small and slow to come but the 
rewards of the second and third gen- 
eration could be rich and lasting. 

Along with improved housing, better 
education, and meaningful training must 
move the reality of opportunity. Here 
the avenues are not so clear. How, in 
a society where automation is forging an 
increasingly larger ring of poverty from 
job obsolesence, can we provide new and 
larger numbers of jobs. Only by ex- 
panding our economy. Moving aggres- 
sively into the use of our public and 
private wealth to explore the new fron- 
tiers and fully develop and improve all 
the phases of our present life. This is 
no work for the thinkers of small ideas 
or the cautious conservator of the status 
quo. We can only gain the future by an 
investment of the present. There is no 
need to sever ties with prudence and 
good judgment; in fact the use of these 
qualities dictate the necessity of our 
urgent action but these virtues should 
also accompany our plans as they are 
formulated and our programs as they 
are activated. The admonition of the 
late President Kennedy was that we 
should “get America moving.” Human 
ecology adds but one important addi- 
tional word “Get all America moving.” 
Let us begin the investment in the un- 
used, underdeveloped talent of the for- 
gotten” Americans and create for that 
newlyminded resource a climate of 
meaningful opportunity. Let us break 
the chains of poverty and in the words of 
Moses “Let my children go.” 


AMERICA HAS THE RIGHT TO KNOW 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the body of the Recor», I wish to include 
a broadcast by one of our former col- 
leagues, the Honorable Donald L. 
Jackson. 

In this broadcast, former Congressman 
Donald Jackson inquires of President 
Johnson, “Which way is America going?” 
He insists that the people have a right to 
know. With that I agree, as most of my 
mail indicates a deep concern over the 
direction our country is headed. They 
pose the very same questions to me that 
Mr. Jackson poses to the President. The 
President is the only man in America 
who can give the answers. 

Mr. Jackson expresses alarm over the 
fiood of Communist propaganda coming 
into America with the consent of the 
administration. He refers to five paper- 
back books by Nikita Khrushchev, print- 
ed by the Foreign Languages Publishing 
House in Moscow, pouring into the 
United States from Canada, duty free, 
and being circulated by the thousands 
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through the American educational sys- 
tem. He quotes from one of these books 
to the effect that America must run with. 
Communist forces until there is a com- 
plete victory of the ideas of communism 
and that communism will advance until 
the red banner of Russia flies over the 
entire world, which includes, of course, 
the United States of America. 

I have been sounding this alarm for 
years, while the radical left condemns 
me as a fright peddler. You have but one 
choice, and that is the Soviet left or the 
American right. 

AMERICA Has THE RIGHT To KNOW 


Good evening, ladies and gentlemen, this 
is your Capitol Reporter, former Congress- 
man Donald L. Jackson, bringing you Broad- 
cast No. 23 in the continuing series of inter- 
rogatories, “America Has the Right To Know.” 
The questions which are addressed to the 
President of the United States, are put re- 
spectfully in the name of a great many 
Americans who are concerned, puzzled, and 
more than a little bewildered by the official 
pursuit of national policies, foreign and do- 
mestic, which appear to have put the ship 
of American state on a collision course 
charted in history as surrender. Tonight 
we have other pertinent and respectful ques- 
tions to ask—this after a brief message. 

Our subject, Mr. President, is the choice. 
Our question is which way, Mr. President— 
which way? Is it to be the way to Communist 
world domination—an end to religion and 
an end to freedom—or, conversely, the Amer- 
ican way? 

Is it to be more piecemeal surrender—more 
appeasement—more accommodations of the 
Soviet enemy—or is it to be a belated stand 
for what is good and what is right? 

This is a burning and serious question, 
sir. Are official decisions and the implemen- 
tation of national policies being influenced 
today by Moscow’s orders to the Communist 
press in the United States—as relayed by 
Gus Hall and James Jackson—to support you 
in the 1964 election? 

Is that why no official mention and no of- 
ficial censure of Communists and commu- 
nism is permitted in official Washington? Is 
that why the clear and unmistakable facts 
of Communist aggression are either ignored 
or glossed over even as the clear evidence 
of Communist successes piles up week after 
week, day after day, hour after hour? Is 
that why official Washington, the Depart- 
ments of State and Defense, speech writers 
and advisers, refuse to face up to or acknowl- 
edge the big lie called “peaceful coexis- 
tence”? 

What, Mr. President, is going to be done 
about the expanding Communist beach- 
head in Cuba, a threat so starkly silhouetted 
by the enemy's Panama operations in Janu- 
ary and the ever-increasing pressures against 
this Nation since that time? 

Isn't it a fact, sir, as repeatedly stated 
in the public print, that because of previous 
administration commitments to Moscow and 
U Thant, of the United Nations, the official 
view is that nothing can be done about Cuba? 
Purther, that nothing can be done about the 
construction by this country of a sea-level 
canal across Central America without Mos- 
cow’s permission? 

Permission from a mortal and self-avowed 
enemy for what the United States does in 
the Western Hemisphere? Incredible, Mr. 
President? If so, why has there been no em- 
phatic denial or prompt repudiation of such 
allegations? 

Have we indeed, Mr. President, come to 
that sorry plight? America has the right 
to know. 

Are we not at this moment, sir, at the forks 
of the long road, and haven’t the American 
people the right to know—to be told bluntly 
and plainly—whether we are to take the 
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Soviet left or the American right? The rec- 
ord shows, as Khrushchey has pointed out, 
that there is no middle road that endures. 

Moscow says that it knows what you are 
going to do, Mr. President. Does it—and do 
you? Americans in all walks of life have 
been asking these questions since long be- 
fore you came to the high and honored of- 
fice you hold, The questions are not im- 
pertinent nor in any manner intended to be 
disrespectful. The inquiries may be un- 
pleasant, but sir, so is human slavery—that 
slavery which is communism. 

How is it possible, Mr. President, for any 
American, including the Chief Executive of 
the United States, to reconcile continuing 
Official make-believe on “peaceful coexist- 
ence,” so-called, with the torrent of abuse 
loosed on the United States by Communist 
propagandists during the Panama Canal 
fiasco in January? At that time Radio Mos- 
cow took off the mask. Radio Budapest took 
off the mask. Warsaw abandoned the make- 
believe. And the Communist press in this 
country, acting on orders from Moscow, was 
clear enough in its demands. 

Americans who keep track of what is go- 
ing on feel that they need and are entitled 
to some straight and unequivocal answers 
from you, Mr. President, because no one else 
is qualified to tell them the things they 
have a right to know. They want to know 
why the official policy of their Government 
is to continue to bail out the enemy with 
American taxpayer money in the wheat deal, 
and why there appears to be an accelerated 
movement toward unilateral disarmament 
of the United States. You, sir, in your pub- 
lic statements have made it clear enough 
that peace is one of your principal objec- 
tives. But, sir, millions of your fellow 
citizens are asking, “Peace on whose terms; 
and what are the terms?” They want to 
know if the peace is to be arrived at on terms 
dictated by a mortal foe, terms which spell 
not peace, but ignominous surrender, and, 
Mr. President, America has the right to 
know. 

In light of what some of America's peace 
engineers and architects have written and 
said, may we respectfully call your atten- 
tion, Mr. President, to Khrushehev's objec- 
tives, as he himself has spelled them out in 
his own words. Do you have knowledge, 
sir, of the set of five paperbound books by 
Nikita Khrushchev from the Foreign Lan- 
guages Publishing House in Moscow, which 
books are now pouring into the United 
States from Canada, duty free, and being 
circulated by the thousands through the 
American educational system? 

Here is a fragment from one of the books 
titled, “Imperialism, Enemy of the People, 
Enemy of Peace.” On page 122, Khru- 
shchev says, and we quote: 

“Today the imperialist camp is obliged to 
reckon with our forces. These forces will 
grow and speed their advance until a com- 
plete victory of the ideas of communism is 
achieved—until, our Red banner flies over 
the entire world.” 

There’s really not very much doubt about 
what Khrushchev intends, is there, sir? 

“The entire world” he speaks of, includes, 
of course, the United States of America— 
target No. 1. His concise and clear projec- 
tion of Soviet purpose and intent includes 
Washington, D.C., and the 50 States of our 
Union. And, as he points out, sir, he has a 
good start, and his position has been im- 
proved and continues to improve with the 
rising and setting of every sun. His posi- 
tion was improved by the wheat deal. Im- 
proved by the continuing make-believe about 
peaceful coexistence. Improved by tolerance 
of the Cuban beachhead and by obvious en- 
emy operations in the Western Hemisphere, 
aggression that would be clear to any normal 
6-year-old child—aggression in Venezuela, in 
Brazil, in Panama, in Bolivia, and in British 
Guinea—to name only a few of the places 
where State Department policy is serving to 
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handcuff and throttle anti-Communist ele- 
ments. 

The enemy's position was improved by 
Khrushchev’s pat-on-the-back announce- 
ments to Fidel Castro following the Panama 
explosion in January—and without a single 
word of protest by the American Govern- 
ment. 

Improved by the increasing Soviet military 
buildup in Cuba, exposed by Democratic 
Senator THomas J. Dopp, of Connecticut, 
and denied by Secretary of Defense Mc- 
Namara. Improved by the incredible steps 
toward the unilateral disarmament of the 
United States and by the equally incredible 
affronts to our natural and longtime allies 
throughout the world. 

We trust that it is not impertinent to 

ik, Mr. President, if your attention has been 

irected to the 37-page report of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, titled, Nu- 
clear Propulsion for Naval Surface Vessels” 
with its startling glimpses of the McNamara 
strategy of disarming the United States? 
Further, have you been afforded an oppor- 
tunity, sir, to read the views of Walter P. 
Millis, one of the advisers of the U.S. Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency? Mr. 
Millis is an associate of Secretary Mc- 
Namara’s in the so-called “Center for Demo- 
cratic Institutions,” of which Mr. McNa- 
mara is listed as a founding member. Here, 
Mr. President, is what Mr. Millis wrote in his 
“Permanent Peace,” a publication issued by 
the Center, and we quote: 

“If the price of avoiding all-out thermo- 
nuclear war should prove to be acquiescence 
in the ‘Communist domination of the world’ 
or any of the other unpleasant imaginings 
against which we cling futilely, to the war 
system, to preserve us, it seems possible that 
the price will be paid.” 

America wants to know, Mr. President, if 
that philosophy represents a guideline for 
stripping the United States of its defenses— 
first the Army, then the Air Force, and now 
the Navy. 

Now, sir, and by the way of stark contrast, 
and to let a little fresh air and old-fashioned 
American attitude into this whole matter— 
do you remember, Mr. President, what that 
great all-American Democrat, the late Alfred 
E. Smith, predicted in January 1936, in his 
famous “take-a-walk” speech. We quote 
that happy warrior: 

“Let us give this solemn warning,” he said. 
“There can be only one Capitol—Washington 
or Moscow. There can be only one atmos- 
phere of government—the clear, pure fresh 
air of free America, or the foul breath of 
communistic Russia. There can be only one 
flag—the Stars and Stripes or the Red flag 
of the godless union of the Soviet. There 
can be only one National Anthem: ‘The Star 
Spangled Banner’ or the Internationale.“ 
There can be only one victor.” 

That was in 1936, Mr. President, when the 
great American who had been the nominee of 
the Democratic Convention at Houston, Tex., 
broke with the New Deal because of its pro- 
Soviet policies which were at that time being 
engineered by such as Alger Hiss, Lauchlin 
Currie, and Harry Dexter White, all of which 
activity was exposed and chronicled by the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee in 
Senate Report No. 2050. 

Do you remember, sir, what Al Smith sug- 
gested to the leaders of the Democratic Party 
in his famous speech before the American 
Liberty League? One of his suggestions was 
to, and we quote: 

“Stop compromising with the fundamental 
principles laid down by Jackson and Jefferson 
and Cleveland.” 

Granted that sort of talk would probably 
raise nothing more than a snicker in most 
Washington circles today, there are millions 
of grassroot Americans out in the hustings, 
who breathe a prayerful Amen“ to Smith’s 
words. 
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A further bit of Smith’s advice was this, 
and we quote: 

“Stop attempting to alter the form and 
structure of our Government without re- 
course to the people themselves as provided 
in their own Constitution. The country be- 
longs to the people, and it doesn’t belong 
to any administration.” 

To this sage advice, Al Smith added, and 
we quote: 

“Next I sugegst that they read their oath 
of office to support the Constitution of the 
United States, and I ask them to remember 
that they took that oath with their hands 
on the Holy Bible, thereby calling upon God 
Almighty himself to witness their solemn 
promises.” 

Those were days, Mr. President, days when 
a great leader of the Democratic Party could 
and would speak out like that in public 
places, and even refer to God Almighty with- 
out worrying about offending Moscow—or the 
United Nations—or the U.S. Supreme Court. 
I think we all know pretty well, sir, what Al 
Smith’s choice would be today if he were 
standing at the forks of the road. We can 
be sure that he would say, as he so often 
did, “Well, let’s look at the record.” Thank 
you, Mr. President. 


LIVERMORE FALLS DAM—TOWN 
TAXPAYERS JOIN THE OPPOSI- 
TION 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVELAND] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, 
critics of congressional drives for econ- 
omy frequently state that Congressmen 
are only for economy which does not af- 
fect their own districts. I object. Asa 
Congressman who is for economy in 
government, I am opposed to plans for 
an unneeded Federal dam in my district, 
which is estimated to cost more than 
$50 million. 

My opposition to the proposed dam at 
Livermore Falls, north of Plymouth, 
N. H., in the beautiful Pemigewasset Val- 
ley, commenced in October 1963, at which 
time the Baker River watershed project 
was approved by the House Committee 
on Public Works on which I serve. It 
seemed logical to me that the concept of 
small impoundments on tributaries, 
which characterizes watershed projects, 
could be applied in crowded river valleys 
to avoid the catastrophic impact of a 
single large dam. During October, No- 
vember, and December, I studied in de- 
tail the proposed Livermore Falls Dam 
with my staff. As a result of my studies, 
I have concluded that, despite my high 
regard for the U.S. Corps of Engineers, 
their proposals for a dam at Livermore 
Falls are not in keeping with the best 
interests of the State and the immediate 
area involved. The proposal may be 
feasible on the drawing boards but I be- 
lieve what has not been given proper 
consideration is the shattering and detri- 
mental effects of this installation in 
terms of human and community values 
which dwarf, by comparison, the stated 
benefits. 
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WOULD OBLITERATE VALLEY 


The proposed 200-foot dam would 
cause the inundation of almost the entire 
Pemigewasset Valley from the Livermore 
Falls site in Campton, north to a point 
beyond Woodstock. It would flood out 
cemeteries, schools, industries, churches, 
homes, and some of the State’s prime 
farmland. It would, indeed, obliterate 
this entire beautiful valley as we know it 
today. It would mean the loss of pay- 
rolls conservatively estimated at above $5 
million. 

KILLS PLANNING—HURTS NORTH COUNTRY 


The construction of the dam, and the 
flooding of a 12-square mile area, would 
necessitate relocation of a 3-mile strip of 
Interstate Defense Highway 93 at Camp- 
ton, which has just been built at a cost 
of $1 million, Besides extensive reloca- 
tion of other transportation facilities, the 
threat of the dam hangs like the sword 
of Damocles over the entire valley. 
While the dam is being considered, con- 
struction, planning, economic develop- 
ment, and indeed, the progress of Route 
93 northward in the area will all come 
to a dead halt. The indefinite holding up 
of Route 93 will be harmful to the en- 
tire North Country. 


FLOOD CONTROL BY OTHER METHODS 


I am fully aware of the possibility and 
threat of floods downstream but there 
are cheaper and better solutions readily 
at hand than this multiple-purpose pro- 
posal, The Baker River watershed pro- 
ject, using a series of small dams to do 
the job of one big one, is a good exam- 
ple. This approach could be applied 
to the upper reaches of the Pemige- 
wasset and its major tributaries for 
downstream protection. 

If a large dam is necessary—and I 
want to make it clear that I am not op- 
posed to large dams per se—one might 
be located above Lincoln on the east 
branch of the Pemigewasset. Proof of 
the fact that I am not opposed to large 
dams is my active support of the 
proposed Pontook Dam above Berlin. 
In that area, however, damage and hu- 
man dislocation would be insignificant 
and the benefits in relation to costs and 
hardship far superior. 

DAM IS NOT ECONOMICALLY SOUND 


We have recently heard comment that 
Congressmen are for economy except in 
their own districts. Again I want the 
record to show that I am for economy 
and the proposed Livermore Dam and 
Reservoir does not meet my standards of 
economy. Therefore, I oppose this $50 
million project for my district. 

The U.S. Government has declared 
Grafton County a distressed area with 
a low rate of employment and it seems 
the height of folly to consider seriously 
a project that will knock out most of 
the industry in the valley and payrolls 
conservatively estimated at $5 million. 

The collateral value of the project in 
the production of power may be a smoke- 
screen because there seems no unmet 
need for additional electric power. Rec- 
reational values are highly debatable for 
various reasons. Above all, however, we 
come back to the human equation and 
commonsense. Proponents of the dam 
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have just not carried the burden of proof 
that this project makes sense. 

I strongly oppose the construction of 
the Livermore Falls Dam. Unless this 
project is dropped, as I hope it is, it 
will eventually come before the Public 
Works Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, of which I am a member. As 
long as I am a Member of Congress I will 
continue to oppose this project, as 
presently outlined. 

TEN TOWNS OPPOSE DAM 


Mr. Speaker, as the. entire Nation 
knows, on March 10 the voters of New 
Hampshire went to the polls. The re- 
sults of the presidential primary have 
made history. What is not so widely 
known, Mr. Speaker, is the fact that the 
voters of 10 towns in the Pemigewasset 
area registered their sturdy disapproval 
of the proposed dam at Livermore Falls. 
The voters of the towns of Lincoln, 
Woodstock, Thornton, Campton, Hold- 
erness, Plymouth, Rumney, Dorchester, 
Warren, and Wentworth all voted to op- 
pose the high dam at Livermore Falls as 
proposed by the U.S. Corps of Engineers. 
The voters in some of these towns raised 
and appropriated tax dollars to be used, 
if necessary, by their selectmen to help 
the Livermore Falls Dam Study Com- 
mittee in its continued opposition to the 
high dam at Livermore Falls. 


PROUD OF NEW HAMPSHIRE VOTERS 


I am proud of the voters of those 
towns. They, too, believe in economy in 
Government and they are willing to fight 
for it with their votes and with their 
tax dollars. But it seems regrettable, 
Mr. Speaker, it is necessary for the tax- 
payers to use their own money to protect 
themselves against proposals by the Fed- 
eral Government which, after all, is sup- 
ported by them and is meant to be their 
servant. I am confident that, Mr. 
Speaker, when all the facts are known, 
the U.S. Corps of Engineers, for which 
I have a high regard, will immediately 
abandon its plans for the high dam at 
Livermore Falls and turn its energies 
in other and more sensible directions. 


FLAMMABLE FABRICS ACT OF 1954 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 

Kansas? 

; There was no objection. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I have today 
introduced a bill to strengthen the 
Flammable Fabrics Act of 1954. The 
purpose of my bill is to reduce the danger 
of injury and loss of life by providing, 
on a national basis, standard methods 
of testing and rating the flammability 
of textiles and textile products for bed- 
ding use, thereby discouraging the use 
of any dangerously flammable bedding 
textiles. 

This act was created in 1954 as a re- 
sult of the so-called explosive sweater” 
incidents. These sweaters were brushed 
viscose rayon, & very inflammable fiber, 
and the same fiber that is going into 
millions of brushed rayon blankets to- 
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day. For some strange reason, the act 
applied to apparel only and never cov- 
ered such vital things as sheets, covers, 
blankets, comforters, pillowcases, quilts, 
bedspreads, and so forth. 

At the time this bill was passed, most 
of the new synthetic fibers were just in 
the process of being developed and intro- 
duced to the American market. This 
includes all the acrylic fibers such as 
Orlon, Acrilan, Cresland, Zefran; the 
modacrylics such as Verel and Dynal; 
the polyesters such as Dacron and a host 
of other less known synthetics. Since 
that time, many of these fibers, which 
are not only quite flammable, but pro- 
duce a dangerous’ hot melt resulting in 
serious or possibly fatal burns, as well as 
poisonous gases during combustion, 
have been adopted and are in widespread 
use today. Especially when used for 
bedding, these fabrics are potentially 
dangerous to the user because of the 
speed and intensity of flame with which 
those fabrics burn and their ease of 
ignition, and because of the design of 
the weave. Millions of homes are being 
filled with many fabrics of this descrip- 
tion with no consideration to the inflam- 
mable qualities, and I feel that this pro- 
tective legislation should be updated. 

Let me cite a few examples: Take the 
case of blankets where millions of highly 
inflammable viscose rayon blankets are 
in consumers’ hands besides other types 
of synthetics, all of which are more 
flammable than wool. Because the 
raised or napped surface on the blanket 
which will very readily ignite with 
flames racing across the brushed surface 
at an incredible rate of speed and the 
fact that people are either semiconscious 
or sleeping when in bed, the user has 
little chance of getting the fire out before 
he has sustained serious or even possibly 
fatal burns. I feel that it is particularly 
important that bedding items be covered 
by the act. Persons in bed have the 
human weakness of smoking and there 
are other dangers from electrical blank- 
ets, the cord for the wiring of the electric 
blanket is usually made of cheap syn- 
thetic and cotton, and of course, any 
sparks hitting such flammable fibers 
would make for a dangerous situation. 
The person using these is frequently in 
a sleepy condition and most likely to 
doze off and be completely unaware that 
a fire may have started. 

Take the case of tests which confirm 
that a moment’s exposure of a cotton 
mattress to a burning cigarette will start 
it glowing. Once thus started, the 
flameless combustion progressed rapidly. 
Smoldering or glowing is incomplete or 
imperfect combustion which produces a 
great deal of smoke containing a high 
percentage of poisonous carbon monox- 
ide, plus other products of combustion, 
including carbon dioxide. This is an 
especially dangerous combination. Car- 
bon dioxide acts to stimulate the rate of 
breathing thereby increasing the amount 
of carbon monoxide taken into the 
lungs. The normal sleeping person ex- 
posed to such conditions frequently will 
succumb to the initial intoxicating or 
asphyxiating effect of the carbon mon- 
oxide and will not awaken. There are 
more people who die from the effects of 
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gas and suffocation during a fire than 
those who are actually burned to death. 

Our newspapers are full of accounts of 
fires which caused death or injury and 
which originated in homes. Last year 
in this country fires caused over 11,000 
deaths, 150,000 were seriously injured 
with terrific suffering and property dam- 
age was over $1,700 million. Over 60 
percent of the tragedies occurred in 
homes where the major factor was the 
speed with which the fires developed. 
On February 4 of this year a 5-year-old 
girl was burned to death when a blanket 
in which she was wrapped was ignited by 
the sparks from a nearby electric heater. 
This girl was the 14th child to die in 
fires in New York since January 1, 1964. 
If an epidemic happened every year in 
this country taking so many lives, the 
Government would do something to try 
to prevent a reoccurrence of it. 

There are already many evidences of 
where properly treated materials are re- 
sistant to fire. Others could be made 
safe by the application of special finishes, 
and methods are now available for flame 
proofing, but no manufacturers are doing 
it now because flame proofing is expen- 
sive and they feel the public will not pay 
the added cost. It is too bad that lives 
are lost, people of all ages suffer, and 
property destroyed for the sake of saving 
money that it would take to properly 
flame proof fabrics used in bedding. 

Last month President Johnson pre- 
sented his message on the American 
consumer urging, among other things, 
that the Congress enact legislation to 
protect the buying public from decep- 
tions in packaging and advertising. I 
feel that the consumer should be further 
protected from the use of articles which 
are highly combustible. As this message 
pointed out, the consumer has the right 
to be informed and the right to safety. 
The road to consumer safety, accurate 
information, free choice, and an adequate 
hearing is never ending. In modern so- 
ciety, the consumer is constantly exposed 
to the winds of change. Countless new 
products, and new forms of other prod- 
ucts, vie for his attention and his dollar. 
Services take a larger and larger share 
of the consumer dollar. Yet they are 
often performed without established 
standards of safety or values. Too often, 
we discover dangers in products only 
through serious injury to a consumer. 

I think it is time we protect the public 
against the innocent purchase of such 
dangerously combustible products, and I 
feel that the bill I have introduced today 
is a necessary step toward that end. 


AREA REDEVELOPMENT 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. LANGEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, the Area 
Redevelopment Administration has again 
gone against the principles for which it 
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was created. Iam referring to the recent 
approval by ARA of an industrial loan 
of over $4 million for a new hardboard 
manufacturing plant in Superior, Wis. 
The present capacity and planned ex- 
pansion of existing hardboard plants is 
more than adequate to supply the hard- 
board demand for years to come, so all 
this new plant will accomplish is to 
create new jobs at taxpayers expense 
while eliminating present jobs that were 
created through private capital. 

And on top of all this, a good share 
of the equipment for this ARA-financed 
plant is to be purchased from Sweden, 
one of the countries that is undercutting 
the hardboard industry in the United 
States through drastically increased ex- 
ports in recent years. Swedish engineer- 
ing services also are to be used. Both 
the machinery and engineering services 
are obtainable in the United States, 
which would in itself create jobs for 
Americans. 

Three of the existing hardboard plants 
in this country are in the immediate area 
of the ARA project and are capable of 
producing all of the hardboard contem- 
plated for the new plant. Two are at 
Bemidji and Duluth in northern Minne- 
sota and one is at Phillips, Wis. The 
Duluth plant is just a mile away from 
this latest ARA boondoggle and will end 
up having to eliminate jobs for each man 
added at the new plant. 

Of course these plants are protesting, 
but to no avail. They were built with 
private capital and have worked dil- 
igently to increase the potential of the 
domestic market. But big-brother Gov- 
ernment shows his appreciation by set- 
ting up a competitor right under their 
noses. 

I note in ARA’s announcement that 
the new plant will be in an area of per- 
sistent and substantial unemployment.” 
The three existing plants in that same 
general area also are in counties suffer- 
ing from “persistent and substantial un- 
employment.” The result will be to aid 
one county and further depress the 
others. 

One of the northern Minnesota plants, 
Nu-Ply, of Bemidji, has an expansion 
plan that would create new jobs at $20,- 
000 or less per man. But the ARA proj- 
ect will cost $40,000 for every job it di- 
rectly creates. When are we going to 
learn that private enterprise can do it 
better and at less cost? 

It is interesting to note that the 
Department of Commerce through its 
Business and Defense Services Admin- 
istration issued a report on hardboard 
for the Area Redevelopment Administra- 
tion in June of 1963. The report clearly 
states that existing facilities are ade- 
quate to supply the total U.S. demand for 
hardboard in the immediate future, and 
frankly admits that the problem of for- 
eign competition is the single factor most 
important to consider. But ARA wants 
to do some more needless spending, so 
the report has been ignored. In fact, 
some of the statistics quoted in the re- 
port proving the fallacy of building new 
hardboard plants with ARA funds, have 
now been mysteriously revised to prove 
the opposite. However, industry ship- 
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ment figures bear out the earlier conclu- 
sions. 

The statute under which ARA operates 
provides as one of its basic purposes that 
new employment opportunities should be 
created by developing and expanding 
new and existing facilities and resources 
rather than by merely transfering jobs 
from one area to another. But here we 
have the latest in a long list of examples 
of how ARA has failed completely to 
grasp the purpose for its existence. 


INCREASING STEEL IMPORTS 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. WEAVER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, in my 
radio broadcast for the week of February 
24, I drew the attention of the people of 
the 24th Congressional District to the 
problems of increasing steel imports. 

In a statement on March 6, I again em- 
phasized this serious problem and the 
necessity for a firm position by the U.S. 
Government at the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade—GATT—Confer- 
ence at Geneva. The stagnation of the 
steel industry in western Pennsylvania 
resulting from heavy steel imports has 
reached the critical stage. 

Already some 40,000 steelworkers have 
been displaced in this country because of 
the rapidly increasing imports which 
have hit 5.5 million tons. Meanwhile, 
U.S. steel production is hovering at 2 
million tons. 

Within the next 3 years—if no cor- 
rective action is taken—foreign produced 
steel will cut further into the American 
steel market, taking from 10 to 15 per- 
cent of the market and eliminating more 
jobs—perhaps 35,000, bringing the total 
to 75,000. 

If the current trend continues, by 1970 
American steel exports will drop to about 
a million tons, while imports will ap- 
proach 10 million tons, wiping out thou- 
sands of more jobs. 

A further downward adjustment in 
corporate taxes and more liberal depre- 
ciation allowances on plants and equip- 
ment are necessary to better the com- 
petitive position of American steel pro- 
ducers. 

I support a strong U.S. position in in- 
ternational trade negotiation discussions 
scheduled for Geneva in May. 

At these conferences, no cut should be 
made in American steel tariffs unless the 
Common Market countries and other 
steel-producing countries slash their 
duties back to American levels. These 
countries must trim back their nontariff 
trade barriers and end unfair marketing 
two-price practices such as dumping. 

The Buy American Act and the For- 
eign Assistance Act—foreign aid pro- 
gram—should not be negotiable items at 
Geneva. No agreements should be made 
to seek congressional modification of 
these laws to permit greater American 
purchases of foreign goods. 
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Failure to achieve cooperation in in- 
ternational negotiations would make it 
necessary to strengthen and enforce the 
Antidumping Act to eliminate trade 
abuses. 

It is time to protect the payrolls of our 
U.S. steelworkers by guaranteeing a 
competitive position for American steel 
not only in the world market but in the 
domestic market. Northwestern Penn- 
sylvania needs this firm action at the 
Geneva Conference if jobs are to be sta- 
bilized and our economy improved. 


SOMETHING ROTTEN 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. AsHBROOoK] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, many 
of us feel that there is something rotten 
as far as the Bobby Baker affair is con- 
cerned. Certainly it is a sad episode in 
the history of the U.S. Congress and the 
fact that a President of the United States 
enters into the picture should not deter 
us in our efforts to see that wrongdoing 
is exposed and lawbreakers are pun- 
ished. The public is getting a very 
skeptical feeling about this Congress be- 
cause of our foot dragging on the Baker 
case. 

President Johnson's insistence that he 
had made his last statement about the 
matter did not settle the doubts in minds 
here on Capitol Hill or back home. A 
full disclosure of the advertisers on the 
Johnson television monopoly station in 
Texas might set some of these doubts 
at rest. Certainly there has been evi- 
dence to indicate it was used as a legal 
means to channel contributions, some 
call them kickbacks, into the L.BWJ. 
purse. What are the facts? As long as 
the President refuses to come forward 
with this information we can only be- 
lieve as National Review has stated in 
the following article, that there indeed is 
something rotten: 

SOMETHING ROTTEN 

Yes, yes, power bobbybakerizes, and ab- 
solute power bobbybakerizes absolutely. 
As long as there are governments there 
will be corruption grand and petty, and in 
that sense the exposure of it will always be 
something of a bore. It is in the nature of 
cheese to attract mice. 

Who knows the point at which an aroma 
turns into a stench? The majesty of the 
White House is in itself a powerful deodor- 
ant, but not all powerful. Now comes the 
news that the administration has allowed a 
secret document to slither into the hands of 
a discredited journalist in order to impugn 
the veracity of a witness who had testified 
about mice and men in the White House. 
The liberal mousekeepers hissed Otto Otepka 
out of office for cooperating with an author- 
ized congressional investigation, but then 
Otepka was committing the unpardonable 
sin of protecting his country from subversive 
infiltration. Who has risen up to call for the 
resignation of everyone who had a hand in 
publishing the latest secrets? 

Pierre Salinger at the White House denies 
everything, and no doubt it is his job to 
do so. But before this stench settles forever 
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into the woodwork, President Johnson should 
seriously consider the idea that has been 
privately proposed by at least one member 
of the FCC: that in order to put gossip to 
rest, the record of the financial dealings of 
Mrs. Johnson’s television stations, alleged 
beneficiaries of some of the bobbybaking, be 
made public. Surely public knowledge of 
their business deals would bring less risk to 
national security than release of Government 
documents to Drew Pearson. 


EXEMPTION FROM DUTY ENJOYED 
BY RETURNING RESIDENTS AR- 
RIVING FROM THE VIRGIN IS- 
LANDS—CHANGE OF TERMINA- 
TION DATE 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I have been requested by the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. MILLS] to announce 
that H.R. 10170, reported unanimously 
from the Committee on Ways and Means, 
which involves a termination date with 
respect to a provision of law affecting 
the existing exemption from duty en- 
joyed by returning residents arriving 
from the Virgin Islands, will be called up 
later by unanimous consent. The ex- 
piration date involved is March 31, 1964, 
and action should be taken as soon as 
Possible. 


SHERIFF BLACKBURN’S SERVICE 
OUTSTANDING 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. Fueua] may ex- 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the Members of the Florida congres- 
sional delegation were honored to play 
host to seven young boys who make their 
home at the Florida Sheriffs Boys Ranch, 
located some 7 miles north of Live Oak, 
Fla., in the district which I have the 
privilege to represent. 

Accompanying these young men were 
three outstanding individuals: Harry 
Weaver, former Federal parole officer, 
who has been superb in the position of 
manager of Boys Ranch; Pinellas County 
Sheriff Don Genung, who has one of the 
finest records in an active program to 
combat juvenile delinquency in the Na- 
tion; and the man that I would like to 
pay tribute to here today, Sheriff Ed 
Blackburn of Hillsborough County, 
Tampa, Fla. 

Many of you have expressed an in- 
terest in the Florida Sheriffs Boys Ranch 
since I made a recent speech about this 
program here in the House of Represent- 
atives, and when I had the chance to 
present these young men and Sheriffs 
Blackburn and Genung and Mr. Weaver 
to many of you. 

As I have pointed out, it is a home for 
the homeless. Young boys who come 
sometimes from circumstances that 
would startle you, are taken by the 
humane sheriffs of Florida and given a 
home, a real home, at Boys Ranch. 
Starting with the first boys only in 1958, 
the enrollment is now at 60 and is ex- 
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pected to go to 80 by the end of this 
year. 

And this has been done completely 
through the generosity of men and 
women all over Florida, and from all 
parts of this Nation, who believe in this 
program. 

I think it magnificent to relate that 
this task has been carried on without 
tax moneys, but rather from the generous 
heart of the people. Today a physical 
plant of over half-a million dollars is 
augmented by the funds necessary to 
operate the ranch. It is a going con- 
cern and countless thousands of young- 
sters through the years are going to 
benefit from this tremendous program 
of the sheriffs of Florida. They are not 
merely content to follow the normal 
course of arresting the criminal and 
bringing him to trial, but are determined 


. to do something for these youngsters who 


otherwise would know no hope, and from 
these circumstances be led into a life of 
crime, no education, and hopelessness. 

And in the forefront of those who have 
made this dream a reality has been 
Sheriff Ed Blackburn. Back in the days 
when the ranch was only a dream, it was 
Sheriff Blackburn who determinedly 
worked to secure the land for the ranch 
and to see it become a reality. He 
worked ceaselessly to secure the funds 
for the first cottage, which cost in ex- 
cess of $30,000, and he and the sheriffs 
of Florida had begun with only a dream 
and a few thousand dollars. 

The sheriffs of Florida recognized his 
extraordinary tenacity and ability and 
asked Sheriff Blackburn to serve as the 
ranch executive director, to give it direc- 
tion and make it a reality. 

Looking back, I am mindful that this 
was not an easy task. But with Sheriff 
Blackburn leading the way, it did be- 
come a reality. 

Sheriff Blackburn has a large metro- 
politan area to serve as sheriff, and he 
is recognized as one of the finest in these 
United States. And all of the load of 
duties that he had to carry in that office, 
he forcefully found the time to work for 
the Boys Ranch and it was a killing pace 
that he set. 

But others, seeing his determination, 
followed suit. It is my feeling that the 
Florida Sheriffs Boys Ranch is a living 
memorial to Sheriff Blackburn for I 
know that without his efforts the ranch 
would have had difficulty in becoming a 
reality. 

At our delegation luncheon last week, 
Speaker JoHN McCormack, one of the 
most beloved leaders ever to serve in this 
House, turned to Sheriff Blackburn and 
said that: 

What you and the sheriffs of Florida have 
done is one of the most heartwarming and 
finest programs that I have ever had any 
knowledge of. What you have done goes 
right to the heart of all human existence. 
Yours is a story that should be told in every 
nook and cranny of this country so that 
others might follow your example. 


I know that it was a great source of 
pleasure to Sheriff Blackburn not long 
ago when the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare cited the Florida 
Sheriffs Association for its accomplish- 
ment and noted that it was the first such 
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law enforcement group in the Nation to 
conceive and sponsor a permanent home 
for underprivileged, unloved and un- 
wanted boys. 

A further tribute has been shown in 
that three other States have followed 
suit in having the sheriffs of those States 
initiate boys ranches. 

I would not minimize for a moment 
the tremendous job that Sheriff Black- 
burn has done as the chief law enforce- 
ment official in Hillsborough County, one 
of the largest counties in population in 
the South. His record has been exem- 
plary in cleaning up crime and vice in 
his county, his men are well trained and 
dedicated, and his leadership has made 
it a model for others to follow in this 
Nation. 

It was Sheriff Blackburn who con- 
ceived the idea for the Sheriffs Associa- 
tion to sponsor a “Bomb Hoax” law 
which made even the threat of a bomb- 
ing a felony punishable by a mandatory 
prison sentence in Florida. This law 
was passed unanimously by both houses 
of the Florida Legislature and is credited 
with stemming the tide of such threats 
in our State. 

Back in 1953 he prevailed upon the 
local legislative delegation to introduce 
a bill which would abolish the fee system 
for the sheriff of Hibbsborough County 
and be placed on the budget system. 
This fee system had made the sheriff and 
his department dependent upon fees 
from those arrested to provide funds for 
operation. Since then, 60 other Florida 
counties have followed suit in abolish- 
ing the fee system. 

Today Sheriff Blackburn serves as 
president of the Florida Sheriffs Asso- 
ciation, a recognized leader of the 
sheriffs of Florida. 

He was first elected Hillsborough 
County Sheriff in 1952 and has served. 
with distinction since. 

He is another of that dedicated corps 
of men who make up the Nation’s sher- 
iffs. They are vital to the well being of 
this democracy as they conduct a never 
ending battle against crime and cor- 
ruption, and you need only to stop for 
a moment to realize that hundreds of 
such men give their lives annually in this 
battle against crime. 

I believe that the work that Sheriff 
Blackburn has done for the Florida 
Sheriffs Boys Ranch has been to a large 
extent responsible for its inception and 
its success. Nothing as large and com- 
plex as this operation has been could be 
accomplished without work and leader- 
ship. Sheriff Blackburn has given both. 

This is the reason that I salute him 
here today on the floor of the House of 
Representatives of the United States, 
believing sincerely that he stands as an 
outstanding example of the modern law 
enforcement officer—skilled, intelligent, 
humane, sincere, and dedicated. 


THIRD ANNIVERSARY OF ALLIANCE 
FOR PROGRESS 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 

I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 

man from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] may 

extend his remarks at this point in the 

Record and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, the 

President of the United States, the great 

Lyndon B. Johnson, today delivered an 

epochmaking address on the occasion of 

the third anniversary of the Alliance for 

Progress at the Pan American Union. 
Those of us having the great fortune 

of coming from Texas long have known 
of the greatness of our President; we 
have for a long time been the recipients 
of his tremendous genius for service and 
creative action. Therefore, the fact that 
he made a great speech today is no more 
than what we knew he would do. 

But for those fellow-Americans less 
fortunate than ourselves who are from 
Texas, I offer for the record these 
memorable expressions: 

REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT, THIRD 
ANNIVERSARY OF ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS, 
PAN AMERICAN UNION, Marcy 16, 1964 
Thirty-one years ago this month Franklin 

Roosevelt proclaimed the policy of the good 

neighbor. 

Three years ago this month John Kennedy 
called for an Alliance for Progress among 
the American Republics. 

Today, my country rededicates itself to 
these principles and renews its commitment 
to the partnership of the hemisphere to carry 
them forward. 

We meet as fellow citizens of a remarkable 
hemisphere. Here, a century and a half ago, 
we began the movement for national inde- 
pendence and freedom from foreign rule 
which is still the most powerful force in 
the world. Here, despite occasional conflict, 
we have peacefully shared our hemisphere 
to a degree unmatched by nations anywhere. 
Here, and in this very room we have helped 
create a system of international cooperation 
which Franklin Roosevelt called “the oldest 
and most successful association of sovereign 
governments in the world.” Here, there are 
20 nations who, sharing the traditions 
and values of Western civilization are bound 
together by a common belief in the dignity 
of man. Here are 20 nations who have 
no desire to impose a single ideology or sys- 
tem on anyone else—who believe that each 
country must follow its own path to fulfill- 
ment with freedom—who take strength from 
the richness of their diversity. 

It is on this—this history and accomplish- 
ment, these common values and this com- 
mon restraint—that we base our hope for 
the future. Today these hopes center largely 
on the Alliance for Progress. 

John F. Kennedy has been taken from us. 
The Alliance remains a source for our faith, 
a challenge to our capacity. The Alliance 
for Progress owes much to the vision of 
President Kennedy. But he understood that 
it flows from the desires and ideas of those in 
each of our countries who seek progress with 
freedom. In its councils all nations sit as 
equals. That is the special significance of 
CIAP—the organization we honor today. 
Through it the Alliance will now be guided 
by the advice and wisdom of men from the 
entire hemisphere. It needs and is getting 
the best leadership our continents have to 
offer. It has such leadership in Carlos Sanz 
de Santamaria—one of our most distin- 
guished Americans. 

In the last 3 years we have bullt a struc- 
ture of common effort designed to endure 
for many years. In those years much has 
been accomplished. Throughout Latin 
America new schools and factories, housing 
and hospitals have opened new opportuni- 
ties. Nations have instituted new measures 
of land and tax reform, educational expan- 
sion and economic stimulus and discipline. 
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We are proud of these achievements. But 
as we take pride in what has thus far been 
done, our minds turn to our great unfinished 
business. Only by facing these shortcom- 
ings by fighting to overcome them, can we 
make our Alliance succeed in the years 
ahead. Let me make clear what I believe 
them to be. They are not failures of prin- 
ciple or of belief. 

The Alliance's basic principles of economic 
development, of social justice, of human free- 
dom are not only the right path, they are 
the only path for those who believe that 
both the welfare and the dignity of man can 
advance side by side. To those who prize 
freedom there is no alternative. 

There is no magic formula to avoid the 
complex and sometimes painful and difficult 
task of basic social reform and economic 
advance. There is no simple trick to trans- 
form despair into hope, turn misery and 
disease into abundance and health. Those 
who think that the path of progress in this 
hemisphere will be easy and painless are 
arousing false hopes and inviting disappoint- 
ment. The criticism, which can give us new 
vigor and which must guide us, is of those 
who share our beliefs, but offer us better 
ways to move toward our goals. We have 
learned much about the difficulties and flaws 
of our Alliance in the past 3 years. We must 
now profit from this expericnce. With faith 
in our principles, with pride in our past 
achievements, with the help of candid and 
constructive criticism, we are now prepared 
to move ahead with renewed effort and re- 
néwed confidence. 

The first area of emphasis is increased co- 
operation—among ourselves, with other na- 
tions, and with private and public institu- 
tions. We will continue our efforts to pro- 
tect producing nations against disastrous 
price changes so harmful to their economies, 
and consumers against short supply and un- 
fair price rises. We will intensify our co- 
operation in the use of our resources in the 
process of development. 

CIAP itself is an important step in that 
direction, and it has our full support. But 
other institutions as well—the Inter-Ameri- 
can and World Banks, private foundations 
and cooperatives, savings institutions and 
sources of agricultural credit—must, in every 
country, focus their energies on the efforts 
to overcome the massive difficulties of capital 
shortage, hunger and lack of adequate edu- 
cational facilities. 

So that my own country’s participation in 
this cooperation might receive needed lead- 
ership and direction, I have given Secretary 
Mann, who enjoys my highest confidence, 
broad responsibility for our role in the Al- 
lance. His appointment reflects my com- 
plete determination to meet all the commit- 
ments of the United States to the Alliance. 
Our pledge of substantial external help has 
been met in the past. My administration 
will spare no effort to meet it in the future. 
And my confidence is reinforced by my 
knowledge that the people of the United 
States also support that commitment to our 
fellow Americans. 

But public funds are not enough. We 
must work together to insure the maxi- 
mum effective use of private capital—domes- 
tic and foreign. Without it, growth will fall 
behind. Such capital will respond to a 
stable prospect of fair earnings and a chance 
to create badly needed industry and busi- 
ness on a responsible basis. Those who de- 
stroy the confidence of risk capital or deny 
it a chance to offer its energy and talent 
endanger the hopes of their people for a 
more abundant life. 

The second area of emphasis is the area 
of self-help: Progress cannot be created by 
international organizations. It cannot be 
imposed by foreign countries. It cannot be 
purchased with large amounts of money or 
large amounts of good will. Progress in each 
country depends upon the willingness of 
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each country to mobilize its own resources, 
inspire its own people and create the condi- 
tions in which growth can flourish. For al- 
though help may come from without, success 
can only come from within. And those who 
are not willing to do that which is unpop- 
ular and difficult, will not achieve that which 
is needed and lasting. 

This is as true in my own country's fight 
against poverty and racial injustice, as it is 
in the fight of others against hunger, disease, 
and illite acy. By broadening education we 
can liberate new talents and energies, freeing 
millions from the bonds of illiteracy. 

Through land reform, aimed at increased 
production—taking different forms in each 
country—we can provide those who till the 
soil with self-respect and increased income, 
and each country with increased p oduction 
to feed the hungry and strengthen the econ- 
omy. Fair and progressive taxes, effectively 
collected, can provide the resources needed 
to improve education and public health con- 
ditions and the social structure needed for 
economic growth. Measures ranging from 
control of inflation and encouragement of 
exports, to the elimination of deficits in pub- 
lic enterprise, can help provide the basis of 
economic stability and growth on which the 
Alliance can flourish. 

The third area of emphasis is the pursuit 
of social justice: Development and material 
progress are not ends in themselves. They 
are the means to a better life and increased 
opportunity for all. They are the means for 
each to contribute his best talents and his 
desires. They are the means to the full dig- 
nity of man, 

For the Alliance for Progress is a recogni- 
tion that the claims of the poor and op- 
pressed are just claims. It is an effort to 
fulfill those claims while—at the same time— 
strengthening democratic society and main- 
taining the liberty of man. No matter how 
g eat our progerss, it will lack meaning un- 
less every American, from the Indian of the 
altiplano to the impoverished farmer of Ap- 
palachia can share in the fruits of change 
and growth. 

Land reform, tax changes, educational ex- 
pansion, the fight against disease, all con- 
tribute to this end. Everything else we do 
must also be shaped by this guiding prin- 
ciple. In these areas—cooperation, self-help, 
social justice—new emphasis can bring us 
close to success. At the same time we must 
protect the Alliance against the efforts of 
communism—to tear down what we are 
building. The recent proof of Cuban aggres- 
sion in Venezuela is only the latest evi- 
dence of those intentions. We will soon dis- 
cuss how best we can meet these threats to 
our independence. But I now assure you 
that the full power of the United States is 
ready to assist any country whose freedom 
is threatened by forces directed from be- 
yond the sho es of our own continent, 

Those of us gathered here are among the 
principal guardians of the Alliance. But 
the Alliance is not here, or in office buildings 
and meeting rooms and presidential man- 
sions throughout the hemisphere. The Alll- 
ance is in the aspirations of millions of cam- 
pesinos and workers—of men without educa- 
tion and men without hope—of poverty- 
stricken families—whose homes are the vil- 
lages and cities of an entire continent. They 
ask simply the opportunity to enter into the 
world of progress and growth. From their 
leaders, from us, they demand concern and 
compassion and dedicated labor. 

I am confident we will be able to meet 
those needs. It will not be an easy task. 
The barriers are huge. The enemies of free- 
dom seek to harass us at every turn. We 
are engaged in a struggle for the destiny of 
the American Republics. But it was a great 
poet, William Butler Yeats, who reminded us 
that there was “doubt if any nation can be- 
come prosperous unless it has national 
faith.” 
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Our Alliance will prosper because we do 
have faith—not idle hope, but the same 
faith that enabled us to nourish a new civili- 
zation in these spacious continents. And 
in that new world we will carry forward our 
Alliance for Progress in such a way that men 
in all lands will marvel at the power of free- 
dom to achieve the betterment of man. 


ARE AMERICAN SERVICEMEN IN 
TIME OF PEACE EXPENDABLE? 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 10, 1964, we learned through the 
newspapers, radio, and TV of the down- 
ing of another American plane in East 
Germany. We later learned through the 
newspapers, radio, and TV that the So- 
viet Union admitted the shooting down 
of the American RB-66 jet reconnais- 
sance bomber by one of its own fighters. 
Then we learned through the news- 
papers, radio, and TV that this time the 
crew of three parachuted to safety and 
are alive. They are being held prisoners 
in East Germany, and we do not know 
whether we will get them back, but they 
are alive. 

It is indeed fortunate for the Ameri- 
can people, who spend a good portion of 
their hard earned money to support their 
Government, that there are such things 
as newspapers, radio, and TV; for in our 
so-called open society, where the Gov- 
ernment likes to admit that the people 
have a right to know, the people cannot 
depend on their elected Representatives 
to keep them informed about the affairs 
of this Nation. The reason, of course, is 
that their elected Representatives do 
not have the information to give out. 

How is it that Members of Congress 
have to depend on the newspapers, radio, 
and TV to keep themselves informed 
about the actions of the Federal Gov- 
ernment? In my opinion the answer is 
simply this: The appointed members of 
the Government are not elected by the 
people or by the Congress. Therefore, 
they feel responsible to neither in the 
sense of having to report, to advise, to 
inform, nor to account to the people or 
the Congress. 

I have long been deeply disturbed by 
this situation. We all recall the incident 
of January 29, 1964, in which an Ameri- 
can T-39 was shot down over East Ger- 
many. The recollection may be faint and 
fading fast, in view of the fact that it 
has ceased to be of interest to the news- 
papers, radio, or TV. But I think we 
can all remember at least dimly the fact 
that an American plane did get shot 
down and that three Americans were 
Killed. On February 4, I delivered a 
Speech on the floor of this House on the 
subject. In that speech, I raised this 
question: How are Members of Congress 
supposed to learn the facts concerning 
incidents in different parts of the world 
in which American citizens are involved? 
That question still needs to be answered, 
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because the people rightly make numer- 
ous inquiries to their elected Represent- 
atives who meet in the Nation’s Capitol 
and presumably are knowledgeable about 
the affairs of government. When an 
American plane gets shot down the peo- 
ple want to know about it, They want to 
know why it happened and whether it 
will happen again. It is a time of peace 
and their sons and loved ones are getting 
shot out of the skies and are being killed. 

Yet, their elected Representatives can 
tell them only what they themselves can 
find out in the newspapers, radio, and 
TV. 


Mr, Speaker, what is going on in Ger- 
many? Why are our planes getting shot 
down? Why are our sons getting killed? 
Are we sending spy missions over Com- 
munist countries? If so, the people have 
a right to know it. Are Americans get- 
ting killed for making honest mistakes? 
If so, the people have a right to know 
that. But until some procedures are 
established whereby the Members of 
Congress can learn from the State De- 
partment and the Defense Department 
and whatever Federal arm of Govern- 
ment is involved what the facts are, the 
people and the Members of Congress will 
have to continue to look to the news- 
papers, radio, and TV for their informa- 
tion. Those stories may be slightly in- 
accurate, slanted, and in conflict with 
one another; but apparently, that is the 
best the Government can do—or wants 
to do. 


ED NEILAN, BANKER-PRESIDENT OF 
THE U.S. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
AND GREAT CRUSADER AGAINST 
GOVERNMENT SUBSIDIES, DIS- 
CLOSED AS RECIPIENT OF U.S. DE- 
PARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
SUBSIDIES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Li- 
BONATI). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PATMAN] is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, in New 
Castle County, Del., on Route 1 near the 
town of Bear, is a farm listed by the De- 
partment of Agriculture as farm 223. It 
covers 207 acres of which 104 are crop 
land. 

But this, my colleagues, is no ordinary 
farm. It belongs to the president of the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, who is also 
head of the Bank of Delaware. It be- 
longs to a man who most of the press 
and public no longer takes seriously. It 
belongs to a man who for a while fooled a 
lot of people. It belongs to Ed Neilan, 
better known as the Scrooge of Wilming- 
ton. 

From Neilan’s own mouth on numerous 
occasions, we have learned that he is 
against anything the Government might 
do for people—provided the people are 
not big bankers. He likes to pose as a 
country banker but this is as phony as— 
let us say—his crusade against Govern- 
ment subsidies. Not long ago, speaking 
to a Delaware audience, Neilan said: 

There are at least a few businessmen in 
the front ranks of the subsidy grabbers, and 
they deserve to be dragged out into the pub- 
lic spotlight along with the politicians with 
whom they make their corrupt deals. 
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Remember that quotation as we reveal 
another facet of the life of Ed Neilan. 
We will note that he seems to embrace 
some of the qualities of the “Great Im- 
poster.” 

Now, my colleagues, if a man is elected 
to head a large, national business orga- 
nization or to be president of a good- 
sized bank in a good-sized city, he is 
supposed to be a responsible citizen. 
When he says something people general- 
ly pay attention. And they think, “If he 
holds those important jobs and he speaks 
out, he must be forthright and honor- 
able in what he has to say. He could not 
afford to be otherwise.” But let us see if 
this is true in the case of Mr. Neilan who 
is president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States and head of 
the National Bank of Delaware and who 
owns what the Department of Agricul- 
ture calls farm No. 223 in New Castle 
County, Del., on route No. 1 near the 
town of Bear. 

Bear in mind, my colleagues, that this 
barefoot country banker from the duchy 
of Dupont has spoken with a righteous 
unctuousness against Government sub- 
sidies from one end of the Nation to the 
other—they are wicked, he asserts—they 
destroy the national fiber. But he is not 
against subsidies to banks like his Na- 
tional Bank of Delaware—where he was 
caught with his Federal deposit slip 
showing—to the tune of a monthly aver- 
age running to almost $10 million of 
Uncle Sam’s money last year. This mon- 
ey—lI informed the Congress a couple of 
months ago—cost Ed Neilan and his bank 
nothing. But they loaned the money out 
at the “going commercial rate“ in the 
State of Delaware, and thus received a 
handsome subsidy because the taxpayer 
paid interest on the money that Ed Neil- 
an and his bank rented out to the people 
of Delaware. 

But now I am going to prove that Ed 
Neilan is even phonier than I have previ- 
ously reported to you. What I am about 
to say is even more shocking than many 
of the misrepresentations of fact that 
Neilan, the Delaware banker-farmer, 
has made around the country. 

Here are some facts that have come to 
me through the courtesy of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. I have a 
rundown from the Agriculture Depart- 
ment that farm No. 223 in New Castle 
County on Route No. 1 in Bear, Del., 
owned by Ed Neilan, and operated by a 
tenant farmer named Delaware E. 
Laws, has been, since 1959, receiving 
Government subsidies. 

Not for one moment do I want you to 
believe that I am opposed to farm sub- 
sidies. If any group in America has 
needed assistance in the more than three 
and a half decades that I have been in 
the House of Representatives, it is the 
American farmer. No, my friends, I am 
not opposed to farm subsidies, but I am 
against frauds like Ed Neilan, who 
silently accept farm subsidies while at 
the same time they scream from one end 
of the country to the other about the 
horrors of Federal subsidies. 

Ed Neilan made not only one but two 
speeches in Indianapolis, railing against 
Federal appropriations and subsidies, 
which he assured the citizens were ruin- 
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ing their way of life; but I am certain 
that he did not tell them that he, him- 
self, was receiving bounteous largess 
from Uncle Sam's Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Down in my State of Texas, Neilan was 
telling the good folks how horrible Fed- 
eral subsidies are, what damage they do 
to the American way of life and free 
enterprise, and I am sure he didn’t tell 
the citizens of Bay City, or Tyler, Hous- 
ton, or Dallas, Tex., that he was receiv- 
ing his bounty from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Instead he told 
these audiences with a dramatic tremor 
in his voice how much he was against 
Federal aid of any kind to any segment 
of the American society, how much he 
was against helping the sick, the aged, 
how we must avoid doing anything for 
the farmer or businessman or for the 
unemployed laboring man, and above all, 
how the U.S. Government must by all 
means stop any assistance to the Amer- 
ican veteran, particularly those who 
fought for their country in World War I, 
many of them now approaching the end 
of the road and need the aid of the very 
Government they rallied behind in 
1917-18. 

In Oklahoma, Oregon, and points 
North, East, South, and West, subsidies 
were bad for everybody except bankers, 
but he never said that he was receiving 
money from the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Now let us be specific about what he 
has been receiving: In a Federal feed 
grain program, the Agriculture Depart- 
ment has on file for 1961, 1962, 1963, 
applications and receipts signed by Ed 
Neilan as a participant in this program 
which was created by the Congress in 
1961. In 1961, Ed Neilan’s farm received 
a total of $547.72. Ed Neilan's 50 percent 
of this particular agricultural subsidy 
amounted to $273.86. Then in 1962, Ed 
Neilan’s farm, farm No. 223, received a 
total of $605.14. The banker-farmer- 
businessman, who hates Government 
subsidies, received as his 50 percent 
share, $302.57. In 1963, Ed Neilan’s farm 
received $481.74, his personal share was 
$240.87. So far as I have been informed, 
there is no application yet for 1964, but 
over the 3-year period I have just noted, 
Neilan’s farm No. 223 received $1,634.60 
in the feed-grain program. 

But I have only told you part of the 
story. The Department of Agriculture 
issued purchase orders to a lime seller in 
Delaware who delivered 28.7 tons of lime 
in 1959 which cost the Government and 
saved Ed Neilan, $104.40; in 1961, 54.2 
tons of lime which cost the Govern- 
ment and saved Ed Neilan, $200; in 1962, 
for the delivery of 41.2 tons of lime, 
$126.89. All this money Ed Neilan 
saved, thanks to Uncle Sam’s subsidies. 
As his share of the Agriculture Depart- 
ment's conservation program in 1963, he 
accepted a $92.92 gratuity from Uncle 
Sam for 28.7 tons of lime. 

All told, Ed Neilan’s farm has received 
in Government cost-share payments for 
lime a total of $524.21, and for his feed 
grain program a total of $1,634.60, 
which ‘adds up to $2,158.81. Now I ask 
you: Do you suppose Ed Neilan told any 
of the dozens of audiences that he has 
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addressed as head of the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce that he, himself, was re- 
ceiving Government subsidies that I have 
just enumerated? He did not. He was 
just against Government subsidies verb- 
ally. This venal man is never against a 
buck for himself or his big banker 
friends. 

Early this year, he told the Wilming- 
ton, Del., Junior Chamber of Commerce: 

Whatever their excuse, the subsidy seekers 
betray the whole American community. The 
consequences of their guilt, of their con- 
nivance in this seduction by subsidy, are 
the corruption of our political system, the 
decline of public morality, the further cen- 
tralization of Government, and the loss of 
that local initiative on which this country 
once flourished. 


Then on February 28, Neilan told a 
group of Delaware chicken farmers: 

I think all of you already know that it was 
the farmers who fired the shots heard 
“round the world at Lexington and Concord.” 


But sadly Neilan warned: 


Over the last three decades there has been 
a definitive effort on the part of the Socialists 
to control agriculture. 


He was happy, he said, that the Dela- 
ware poultrymen had achieved success 
because of “hard work” and no Federal 
aid” or “subsidies.” 

The time is now right, said our hero, 
when the agriculture portion of our 
economy is in a position to do a better 
job if it is released from artificial con- 
trols and restrictions. 

This brought to my mind that old saw 
about the man who “never went against 
his principles because he didn’t seem to 
have any.” 


MATTHEW FONTAINE MAURY: AN 
OUTSTANDING MEMORIALIZA- 
TION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Lrsonatr). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
THOMPSON] is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the finest compensations 
for service in the Congress is the in- 
creased understanding it gives of basic 
American history. In this, the great 
and manifold contributions of the vast 
regions of Virginia in building our Na- 
tion are preeminent. 

VIRGINIA'S GREAT CONTRIBUTIONS 


As the first permanent English settle- 
ment in North America, projector of the 
wedge of civilization westward, leader in 
the War of Independence, conqueror of 
the Northwest Territory, and colonizer 
of Kentucky; as the principal architect 
of our Federal Constitution and our 
Union of Sovereign States; and as a 
major influence in the expansion of the 
United States to the Pacific, Virginia has 
served as the mother of States and 
statesmen, and supplied the Father of 
Our Country and its first President— 
George Washington. 

The roster of her illustrious sons in- 
cludes some of the most eminent sol- 
diers, jurists, historians, scientists, Gov- 
ernors, and Senators and administrators 
in history, with seven of them since 
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Washington becoming the Chief Magis- 
trates of the Republic, thereby making 
Virginia the mother of Presidents. 

Because of her truly wonderful and 
outstanding contributions, the Common- 
wealth of Virginia has become luminous 
in American history and, indeed, in the 
history of constitutional liberty. It may 
be likened to a fountain with streams 
flowing in many directions to diverse 
areas in our country, including my own 
State of Texas. 

It was his profound knowledge of our 
constitutional history that enabled Dan- 
iel Webster, in an address in the U.S. 
Senate on March 12, 1838, to describe 
the passage, on January 21, 1786, by the 
House of Delegates of Virginia, of a res- 
olution calling for the appointment of 
commissioners to meet with representa- 
tives of other States to discuss matters 
of trade as the first act in a train of 
events that resulted in the adoption of 
the Constitution. 

In an eloquent tribute to Virginia, 
Webster said in part: 

I here acknowledge the Commonwealth of 
Virginia to be entitled to the honor of com- 
mencing the work of establishing this Con- 
stitution. The honor is hers; let her enjoy 
it; let her forever wear it proudly; there is 
not a brighter jewel in the coronet that 
adorns her brow. Let this resolution stand, 
illustrating her records, and blazoning her 
name through all time! 

STATE CAPITOL IN RICHMOND SYMBOLIZES 

VIRGINIA’S LEADERSHIP 


Mr. Speaker, the capitol of Virginia 
in Richmond symbolizes that which is 
great in her history. Designed by 
Thomas Jefferson after the Maison Caree 
at Nimes, France, a Roman temple built 
2,000 years ago by Augustus Caesar, and 
completed in 1788, it is one of the most 
stately and famous of all capitols in the 
United States. 

In the rotunda of the capitol, stands 
Virginia’s most cherished possession— 
the Houdon statue of Washington. Set 
up in its present position in 1796 and 
viewed on this spot by Washington him- 
self, who approved it, the statute is sur- 
rounded by busts, in niches on the walls, 
of seven other illustrious Virginians who 
have served as Presidents of the United 
States: Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison, Tyler, Taylor, and 
Wilson. 

The most beautiful, as well as historic, 
room in this famous building is the old 
Hall of the House of Delegates, which ad- 
joins the rotunda. Notable for its 
architecture, balconies and stairways, 
this hall is rich in traditions as the scene 
of many dramatic events. 

The House of Delegates of the Vir- 
ginia Legislature, the oldest legislative 
body in North America tracing back to 
the formation in 1619 of the House of 
Burgesses, held its meetings there from 
1788 to 1906; and the Confederate Con- 
gress, during 1861-65. General conven- 
tions of the Commonwealth have con- 
ducted their sessions within its sacred 
walls. In the hall in 1807, Chief Justice 
John Marshall presided over the trial of 
Aaron Burr on the charge of treason. It 
was there, on February 13, 1861, that the 
general convention of Virginia met and, 
in an effort to prevent the Civil War, 
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voted against secession but, after Fort 
Sumter, it took the momentous action, 
on April 17, 1861, of voting for secession 
and, on April 23, confirmed the appoint- 
ment of Gen. Robert E. Lee, as the com- 
mander in chief of the land and naval 
forces of Virginia. 

On the spot in front of the rostrum, 
where General Lee stood and accepted 
his appointment following an eloquent 
and moving address by President John 
Janney of the general convention, stands 
a statue of Lee. Inscribed on its base 
are his brief and dignified words of ac- 
ceptance, which have won the admiration 
of students of military history. 

Around the walls of the old hall are 
busts of some of Virginia’s greatest sons; 
Patrick Henry, Richard Henry Lee, and 
George Mason; John Marshall, Henry 
Clay, and Cyrus H. McCormick; Joseph 
E. Johnston, Thomas J. Jackson, J. E. B. 
Stuart, and Fitzhugh Lee; Jefferson 
Davis and Alexander H. Stephens; Sam 
Houston and Matthew Fontaine Maury, 
the last being the celebrated naval scien- 
tist. 

HISTORIC SETTING FOR JANUARY 19,1964, 
COMMEMORATION 

It was in this historic setting that the 
Stonewall Jackson chapter, United 
Daughters of the Confederacy, on the 
afternoon of Sunday, January 19, 1964, 
commemorated the birthdays of Lee, 
Jackson, and Maury in what was another 
historic occasion, especially honoring 
Maury. 

Specially set up as illustrations for the 
principal address was an exhibit of charts 
and maps, among them reproductions of 
some of his originals. These included 
pilot, wind and current, whale, North 
Atlantic Ocean depth and two-way 
steamer traffic lane charts; also one 
showing the “telegraphic plateau” in the 
North Atlantic, discovered and named by 
Maury, on which he recommended the lo- 
cation of the first transatlantic cable. 

On each side of the speaker’s stand was 
a greatly magnified photograph of Maury 
taken in 1853 at the height of his physi- 
cal and mental powers. In front of the 
rostrum was a reproduction in color of 
the well-known Hergesheimer portrait of 
Maury. 

DISTINGUISHED GUESTS AND CULTURAL ORGANI- 
ZATIONS PRESENT 

The distinguished guests in the mem- 
orable scene included: 

Honorable Lucas D. Phillips, member 
of the House of Delegates of the Virginia 
Legislature and well-known constitu- 
tional authority, and Mrs. Phillips, of 
Loudoun County. 

Rear Adm. Robert O. Glover, former 
hydrographer of the U.S. Navy, and Mrs. 
Glover. 

Chalkley DuVal, chief engineer of the 
city of Richmond. 

Mrs. W. Herbert Knowles, registrar- 
genealogist of the Jamestowne Society. 

Mr. and Mrs. Greenhow Maury, Jr., 
representing the Maury family. 

Cultural organizations represented in 
the gathering were the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, the Virginia Civil 
War Centennial Commission, the Vir- 
ginia Historical Society and the Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts. 
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MATTHEW FONTAINE MAURY: PROTEGE OF SAM 
HOUSTON 

Because Matthew Fontaine Maury was 
appointed as a midshipman in the Navy 
in 1825 by Representative Sam Houston 
of Tennessee and thus became a pro- 
tege of him who later became the great- 
est leader in the history of my own State 
of Texas, I shall mention some highlights 
of Houston’s extraordinary career. 

Born in Rockbridge County, Va., he 
moved to Tennessee in early life, and was 
a Representative in the Congress from 
Tennessee, 1823-27, when he appointed 
Maury; Governor of Tennessee, 1827-29; 
commander in chief of the Texas Army 
in the war for liberation from Mexico, 
and hero of the decisive Battle of San 
Jacinto, 1836; and the first President of 
Texas, 1841-44; a Senator in the Con- 
gress of the United States from Texas, 
1846-59; and, finally, Governor of Texas, 
1859 until he was deposed because of his 
refusal to take the oath of allegiance to 
the Confederate States. Sam Houston 
always viewed the epochal achievements 
of Maury with pride, a fact that will be 
of the greatest interest to all Texans. 

HIGHLIGHTS OF MEMORIALIZATION EXERCISES 


The principal speaker for the program 
was Capt. Miles P. DuVal, Jr., distin- 
guished naval officer, historian of the 
Panama Canal, and a leading authority 
on interoceanic canal problems. His 
well-known writings and other notable 
contributions in this field have been of 
the highest importance to the Panama 
Canal, the Congress, the Nation and, in- 
deed, the world at large. 

The preparation of Captain Duval's 
address required a long period of the 
most intensive research. He obviously 
recognized the opportunity afforded in 
making the address on Maury and set 
out to perform the greatly needed, long 
delayed and important public service of 
vitalizing and evaluating his life and ac- 
complishments. He also deplored the 
failure to assemble and publish the col- 
lected writings of Maury. 

That he succeeded in bringing the 
contributions of Maury into historical 
focus is shown by the prolog of his 
paper, which, though not included in his 
spoken address, will be found immedi- 
ately preceding the text. Its factual 
appraisal and interpretation of Maury’s 
career will be invaluable for those who 
wish to honor this long neglected but 
great figure in the history of science, the 
Navy, and the United States. 

The proceedings were characterized 
by grace and dignity. Called to order 
by Mrs. Francis Edward Carter, the sec- 
ond vice president, substituting for the 
chapter president, Mrs. Herbert C. Hord, 
the exercises were opened with prayer 
by the chaplain, Mrs. D. T. Sutherland. 

The exercises featured the bestowal of 
crosses of military service by Mrs. Al- 
bert Lee May, the recorder of crosses, 
and Mrs. Carter, on Col. William Wirt 
Brock, Jr., and Pvt. Flavius Burfoot 
Walker, Jr., for meritorious service in 
World War II and on A2c. Pleasants 
Parsons Pilcher, Jr., for similar service 
in the Korean war. . 

Appropriately, there was a program of 
southern music provided by the orches- 
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tra of the Thomas Jefferson High School 
of Richmond. 

Mr. Speaker, in order that the entire 
proceedings may be suitably recorded in 
the permanent annals of the Congress, I 
now quote the roles of the participants: 


REMARKS OF VICE PRESIDENT CARTER, INTRO- 
DUCING JUDGE WILLIAM OLD 


Members of the Stonewall Jackson Chap- 
ter, distinguished guests, ladies and gentle- 
men, because of the scope of today's exer- 
cises, next in importance to the choice of 
the principal speaker is that of the one to 
introduce him. 

We are fortunate in having secured for 
this service one of Virginia’s most distin- 
guished lawyers. 

As judge of the 37th Virginia Judicial Cir- 
cuit, consisting of Chesterfield County and 
the city of Colonial Heights, he has served 
with distinction. An eminent authority on 
constitutional law, he has been a consultant 
of lawyers and judges, lectured and written 
extensively. 

He was the principal leader in bringing 
about the restoration of Fort Darling at 
Drewry’s Bluff about 8 miles below Richmond 
on the James River, the Gibraltar of the 
South during the Civil War, and its designa- 
tion as a national monument under the Na- 
tional Park Service. 

For his many meritorious labors for peo- 
ple in all walks of life, he has been ac- 
claimed as a great humanitarian. It is my 
privilege to call upon Judge William Old of 
Chesterfield, who will introduce the speaker. 


REMARKS OF JUDGE WILLIAM OLD, INTRODUCING 
CAPTAIN DUVAL 


Madam President, members of the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, when searching for a suitably quali- 
fied speaker for today’s program to honor one 
of Virginia's most illustrious sons who served 
with great distinction in the Navy of our 
country from 1825 to 1861, it was decided 
that the person selected should be not only 
a Virginian but also should have the special 
background afforded by a career in the Navy. 
The search was rewarding. 

Our speaker today was appointed to the 
U.S. Naval Academy by Representative A. J. 
Montague of Richmond and was a member of 
the class of 1919. This class graduated a 
year early in 1918 because of the urgent need 
for young officers for World War I. What in 
his subsequent career qualifies him to ad- 
dress us on this occasion? 

Afloat, he has served on various types of 
vessels in the water washing four conti- 
nents—on the three coasts of the United 
States, in the Caribbean and Central Ameri- 
can regions, in Alaska and Hawaii; in Europe 
and South America; and, during World War 
II, in the Canal Zone, the southwest Pacific, 
and the Far East. His assignments have in- 
cluded the command of three naval vessels, 
with participation in the 1933 naval demon- 
stration off Cuba and various peacetime 
exercises with the U.S. Fleet, combat opera- 
tions during World War II in the Far East, 
and the occupation of the Japanese Empire 
and China. 

Ashore, he has had postgraduate training 
at the Naval War College, the Naval Post 
Graduate School, and Georgetown University, 
as well as responsible positions in the Navy 
Department, and in the Canal Zone Govern- 
ment during the crucial period prior to and 
after Pearl Harbor. 

In addition to his regular duties in the 
Canal Zone, he made extensive studies of 
the marine operations of the Panama Canal 
out of which he developed the first compre- 
hensive plan for its operational improvement 
and increase of capacity—a plan that has at- 
tracted worldwide attention among maritime 
nations. 
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An author of distinction, he has written 
two important books on Panama Canal his- 
tory. He has also delivered important ad- 
dresses and written basic articles dealing with 
interoceanic canal problems for professional 
society periodicals and reference works, re- 
published in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. In 
so doing, he has contributed greatly to the 
literature on these vital subjects. 

Thus, in our speaker today, we have one 
whose broad background of naval and Pan- 
ama Canal experience, and intensive studies 
of interoceanic canal history and problems, 
eminently qualified him to address us on this 
auspicious occasion. Since he is not here in 
an official capacity, he wishes to stress that 
the assertions and opinions that he will ex- 
press are his personal ones and are not to be 
contrued as official or as necessarily reflecting 
the views of the Navy Department or of any 
other agency. 

It is my great privilege and honor to 
present Capt. Miles P. DuVal, Jr., of the U.S. 
Navy, retired, who will address us on the 
most timely subject: “Matthew Fontaine 
Maury: Benefactor of Mankind.” 

MATTHEW FONTAINE MAURY: BENEFACTOR OF 
MANKIND 
(By Miles P. Duval, Jr.) 

“To the youth of the Nation.” 

PROLOGUE: “EVALUATION OF CAREER” OF 
MATTHEW FONTAINE MAURY 
(Born January 14, 1806, died February 1, 

1873; appointed February 1, 1825, resigned 

April 20, 1861) 

Author: First Book on Nautical Science by 
an American Naval Officer, 1836. 

First Superintendent: U.S. Naval Observa- 
tory, 1844-61. 

First Hydrographer: U.S. Navy, 1844-61. 

Precursor: U.S. Weather Bureau, 1843-57. 

Founder of the science of oceanography. 

Father of world meteorology. 

Pathfinder of the seas. 

Locator of the first transatlantic cable. 

Advocate of naval reform and reorganiza- 
tion, 

Champion for establishment of the U.S. 
Naval Academy. 

Prophet of the Panama Canal. 

Planner for Amazonian, Mississippian, and 
Antarctic explorations. 

Leader for international cooperation in 
Antarctic research. 

Inventor of the first electrically controlled 
submarine mine successfully used in war- 
fare. 

Introducer of cinchona cultivation into 
Mexico. 

Author of public school geographies. 

Father of the Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. 

Madam President, members of the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy, distinguished 
guests, ladies and gentlemen, it is indeed a 
great privilege to address this fine gathering 
of traditional Americans in this historic hall. 
Within these walls one can almost hear the 
echoes of long ago when Virginia, in a pro- 
ceeding of the utmost solemnity on April 
23, 1861, confirmed the appointment of Gen. 
Robert E. Lee, as the commander in chief of 
its land and naval forces. 

Among those in that memorable scene was 
the man whose memory we, as fellow Virgin- 
ians, honor today: Matthew Fontaine Maury. 
Who was he and what was the story behind 
his presence? 


EARLY YEARS, 1806-25 


Born on a farm in Spotsylvania County, 
Va., near Fredericksburg, on January 14, 
1806, he was of distinguished mixed Hugue- 
not, Dutch, and English ancestry, with tradi- 
tions of culture and scholarship, and with 
lines tracing to early Jamestown. From his 
father, Richard Maury, he inherited much 
of his amiability and high-mindedness; from 
his mother, Diana Minor Maury, he derived 
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the qualities of great decision and strength 
of character. 

In his fifth year, the Maury family, like 
so many others of that period, moved to 
Tennessee and established a new home near 
Franklin in Williamson County, south of 
Nashville. Working on the farm and attend- 
ing an “old field” school, where young 
Matthew took part in “singing 3 
with pupils ranged around the 
chant geographical facts, he seemed — 
for a life behind the plough but, when he 
was 12 years old, something happened. In 
the exercise of his boyish instinct for adven- 
ture, he climbed a tree and fell 45 feet to 
the ground. Taken up apparently lifeless, 
he was found to have injured his back so 
seriously as to unfit him for farm work. 
This resulted in his father deciding, because 
of his son’s high aptitude for study, to send 
him to Harpeth Academy near Franklin, 
then headed by Rev. James H. Otey, after- 
ward the first Anglican bishop of Tennessee. 

At Harpeth, Maury’s active mind and 
studious habits quickly attracted the notice 
of its capable teachers who encouraged him. 
In the study of Latin, he covered the gram- 
mar in 7 days, making a record for the acad- 
emy and demonstrating high capacity for 
learning languages. Moreover, he helped to 
support himseif by assisting his instructors 
and coaching pupils. His greatest interest 
became science. 

The inspiration for this ambition was a 
shoemaker, an old Mr. Neal, who was a 
mathematician. He worked his problems 
with an awl on leather and returned repaired 
shoes with soles covered with X’s and T's. 
“The example of that man,” Maury later 
wrote, “first awakened in my breast the 
young spirit of emulation; for my earliest 
recollections of the feelings of ambition are 
connected with the aspiration to emulate 
that man in mathematics.“ 


CHOOSING A NAVAL CAREER, 1825 


When the time came for further educa- 
tion, young Maury, sufficiently recovered, 
considered going to West Point but his father 
did not approve. Inspired by the adventures 
of his oldest brother, John Minor Maury, 
who had served under David Porter on the 
famous cruise of the Essex in the Pacific 
during the War of 1812, Matthew determined 
to enter the Navy and secured an appoint- 
ment as an acting midshipman from Rep- 
resentative Sam Houston of Tennessee. 

Faced with the opposition of his father 
who wished his son to be a physician, Mat- 
thew proved resourceful. He arranged for 
the purchase of a horse for $75 to be paid on 
reaching his destination and was given $30 
by one of his most admired teachers, William 
C. Hasbrouck, for his services in coaching 
young pupils. Then, on a Sunday morning 
in the spring of 1825, the 19-year-old Maury 
set out alone on the long ride to Washington 
to start his career with the determination to 
succeed by following the old maxim, “Make 
everything bend to your profession.“ 

Stopping by the Spotsylvania home of an 
uncle by marriage, Edward Herndon, to 
whom he sold the horse, Maury immediately 
sent the money to the owner in Tennessee. 
But more important, he met Ann Hull Hern- 
don, daughter of Dabney Herndon, of Fred- 
ericksburg, who, though only 13, recognized 
his quality and evinced an affectionate re- 
gard for him that the young midshipman 
never forgot. 


FIRST CRUISE ON THE “BRANDYWINE,” 1825-26 


Reaching Washington penniless, Maury re- 
ceived 15 cents per mile travel allowance, 
which was ample for his needs. He was or- 
dered to the new frigate Brandywine then at 
anchor in the Potomac and reported on 
board on August 13, 1825. His first assign- 
ment proved a stroke of fortune. The Bran- 
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dywine, named for the Battle of Brandywine 
Creek in which Lafayette was wounded, had 
been selected to return the d ed 
soldier to France. As an honor to him, her 
Officers had been selected from as many 
States as possible and, where practicable, 
from descendants of persons who had dis- 
tinguished themselves in the American Revo- 
lution. Thus Maury had an opportunity 
not only to make new friends from different 
parts of the Nation, but also to converse 
with the wartime associate of Washington. 

After Lafayette departed, the Brandywine 
underwent repairs in England and in early 
November joined the U.S. squadron at Gi- 
braltar. She cruised in the Mediterranean 
and returned to New York in May 1826. 

Right from the start of this assignment, 
Maury impressed his superiors and fellow 
cadets as one resolved to master the theory 
and practice of the naval profession. To this 
end he resorted to various artifices. While’ 
on watch he would chalk problems in spheri- 
cal trigonometry on round-shot mounted in 
racks so he could ponder them while pacing 
the deck. When going below for a moment, 
he would get hold of a book or dictionary, 
note a word or a sentence and reflect upon it 
on deck. Required to study navigation, he 
used a Spanish textbook so as to learn a new 
language at the same time. 

Having crossed some of the paths of Co- 
lumbus, Magellan, Drake, and Nelson, seen 
new countries and peoples, and applied him- 
self assiduously, Maury completed his first 
cruise with his education advanced, his vis- 
ion broadened, and his ambition spurred by 
the leadership of such men as Capt. Charles 
Morris, who, as a midshipman, had served 
under Stephen Decatur in Tripoli, and Lt. 
David Glasgow Farragut, who later became 
the first admiral of the U.S. Navy. 


AROUND THE WORLD, 1826-30 


After receiving his official warrant as mid- 
shipman dated back to February 1, 1825, 
Maury took leave in Fredericksburg and was 
again ordered to the Brandywine, then fit- 
ting out at New York for a 3-year cruise in 
the Pacific. Sailing from the outer harbor 
on September 3, 1826, the vessel arrived at 
Rio de Janeiro on October 28—a voyage of 55 
days. After cruising in Brazilian waters, his 
ship went to Montevideo at a time of war 
between Brazil and Argentina. There Mid- 
shipman Maury was able to observe history 
in the making and to record his experiences 
and impressions of people. 

Rounding Cape Horn into the Pacific in 
late 1826, the Brandywine, after a stay at 
Valparaiso, Chile, went on to Peru, arriving 
on February 9, 1827, at Callao. There, on 
March 10, Maury was transferred to the 
Vincennes, a sloop of war then patrolling the 
west coast of South America. 

For more than 2 years in this area, Maury 
was thus able to view the matchless Andes 
while his vessel was at sea until their peaks 
became familiar landmarks, observe volca- 
noes in thunderous eruptions, and when 
ashore in Ecuador, to witness fighting at 
Guayaquil. 

After hostilities ended, the Vincennes, on 
July 4, 1829, sailed from Callao toward the 
Far East. The first stop was at Nukahiva 
Island in the Marquesas, the island where 
Maury's oldest brother, John, had been 
marooned for 2 years and later rescued. 

To learn the story directly from the native 
chief, Midshipman Maury studied the native 
language and, within a period of 3 weeks, 
became able to converse with the man who 
had saved his brother’s life. 

The next visit was at Tahiti, after which 
the Vincennes sailed to the Hawaiian Islands. 
On Hawaii, Maury saw the Cascade of the 
Rainbow and, no doubt, visited the voleano 
of Kilauea; on Oahu, he saw Diamond Head 
and enjoyed Honolulu. 

Setting sail for China, the Vincennes 
passed between Formosa and Luzon and, on 
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January 3, 1830, anchored in Macao Roads— 
the second American man-of-war to visit 
Chinese waters. Promptly salling for the 
Philippines for a stop at Manila, the 
Vincennes started on her homeward voyage 
through the Straits of Sunda between 
Sumatra and Java, thence across the Indian 
Ocean and around the Cape of Good Hope 
to Capetown, thus retracing some of the 
trails of the great Portuguese- navigators, 
Vasco da Gama and Bartholomew Diaz. 

The next port was at St. Helena where 
Maury saw the temporary tomb of Napoleon, 
who had died 9 years previously after 6 
years as a prisoner of war. 

Arriving in New York on June 8, 1830, 
nearly 4 years after he had sailed from New 
York on the Brandywine, during which he 
had circumnavigated the earth, Midshipman 
Maury returned as an experienced young 
officer of unusual promise and a wealth of 
knowledge. 


PREPARATION FOR SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATIONS, 
1831-34 


In the months on shore following his de- 
tachment from the Vincennes, Maury studied 
for promotion examinations. After passing 
them he had the rank of past midshipman. 
During the next winter spent in Washington, 
Ann Hull Herndon, then a charming young 
lady, also happened to visit relatives in 
Georgetown; and again they met. They be- 
came engaged and Maury considered resign- 
ing from the Navy but his hope for employ- 
ment as a surveyor did not materialize. 

Assigned at the age of 25, after 6 years’ 
service, to the responsible position of sailing 
master on the sloop of war Falmouth, bound 
for the Pacific, Past Midshipman Maury 
wished to make a speed record for the voyage. 

_A diligent search by him for information 
about the winds and currents that would 
be encountered and the best routes to follow, 
proved fruitless. Thus the Falmouth had 
to depart in June 1831 without the advantage 
of the navigational experience of others in 
recorded form. Because of this obvious need, 
young Maury determined to be the one to 
supply such information and, on the way 
to Rio, conceived the idea of his wind and 
current charts and began to collect data 
from every available source. 

When rounding Cape Horn, he observed 
its dangers of navigation and investigated 
the “curious” phenomenon of “low barom- 
eter” there. Arriving at Valparaiso in Octo- 
ber, the Falmouth tarried for about a year 
and went on to Callao, There Maury made 
a survey of San Lorenzo Island just outside 
the harbor. 

Landing on some rocks to the westward 
of the island to take the necessary obser- 
vations at a time when the sea was smooth, 
Maury went ahead with his work while his 
assistant, Midshipman William B. Whiting, 
stood by in a boat. A wind arose and the 
sea roughened to the point that the boat 
could not land. 

Maury climbed to a high point on the rock, 
removed his jacket, wrapped up his sextant 
and watch with it, tied the pack with a 
string he had in his pocket, and threw the 
roll into the water near the boat, where it 
was picked up with a boathook. Then, 
when the water rose to a favorable height, 
he leaped into it, and swam to the boat. No 
wonder Midshipman Whiting after return 
from the outing asserted to his shipmates 
that there was in Maury something that 
“could not be kept down” and that he 
“would be a distinguished man.“ As could 
be expected of young officers, they ridiculed 
this prediction of future greatness. 

Maury was transferred from the Falmouth 
at Callao on August 20, 1833, to the schooner 
Dolphin. After a few weeks on routine du- 
ties he was ordered to the frigate Potomac, 
which started upon its long voyage home, 
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arriving at Boston in the early summer of 
1834. 

This cruise, 1831-34; which was his last, 
had not only enabled Maury to start his 
scientific investigations in meteorology and 
oceanography, supplied data for his first 
writings and provided a solid foundation for 
his later contributions, but also had afforded 
an opportunity to read many classics of lit- 
erature during long hours at sea. His 
favorites were the Bible and Shakespeare, 
which he constantly read and frequently 
quoted, and which are reflected in the phi- 
losophy and clarity of his writings. 


EARLY SUCCESS MARRED BY CALAMITY, 1834-39 


Obtaining leave, Maury went to Fred- 
ericksburg and, on July 15, 1834, he and Ann 
Hull Herndon were married in nearby Spot- 
sylvania County in the same house in which 
the two first met, and then established their 
home in the city. Also in this July were 
published in the American Journal of 
Science and Arts, Maury’s first two scientific 
articles, both in the same issue. The first, 
“On the Navigation of Cape Horn,” de- 
scribed the dangers of passage around that 
cape and the peculiar rise and fall of the 
barometer that he had observed there. The 
other, on a “Plan of an Instrument for Find- 
ing the True Lunar Distance,” concerned an 
instrument that he had invented. 

Thus encouraged, past Midshipman Maury, 
then only 28, decided to prepare a textbook 
on navigation. Assembling his notes, writ- 
ten mostly on board men-of-war “in the 
midst of the various calls of duty, and the 
thousand interruptions incident to such a 
place,” he prepared the manuscript for his 
book, “A New Theoretical and Practical 
Treatise on Navigation,” published in 1836. 
This was the first book on nautical science 
by an American naval officer. It was im- 
mediately adopted for the instruction of 
young officers at sea and was later used at 
the Naval Academy. 

Among its reviewers was Edgar Allan Poe, 
who stated: “The spirit of literary improve- 
ment has been awakened among the officers 
of our gallant Navy. We are pleased to see 
that science also is gaining voteries from 
its ranks. Hitherto how little have they 
improved the golden opportunities of knowl- 
edge which their distant voyages held 
forth, and how little have they enjoyed the 
rich banquet which nature spreads for them 
in every clime they visit. But the time is 
coming when, imbued with a taste for 
science and a spirit of research, they will 
become ardent explorers of the regions in 
which they sojourn.” “ 

While in Fredericksburg, Maury lectured 
on science, studied minerology, geology, and 
drawing, spent the summer of 1836 qualify- 
ing himself to superintend a nearby U.S. 
gold mine, and was offered a position as 
mining engineer. His appointment on June 
10, 1836, as lieutenant caused him to decide 
to remain in the Navy and he became inter- 
ested in the naval south sea exploring ex- 
pedition, which, in the fall of 1836, was fit- 
ting out at Norfolk under Capt. Thomas Ap 
Catesby Jones. Failing to secure command 
of one of the ships, on March 18, 1837, he 
was attached temporarily to the Macedonian. 

In September, Lieutenant Maury joined 
the exploring expedition as “astronomer” and 
“hydrographer”—its two most significant po- 
sitions. In preparing for this assignment, he 
went to Philadelphia, and studied and 
worked at a small astronomical observatory 
on Rittenhouse Square and there obtained 
invaluable scientific knowledge and expe- 
rience. 

When Capt. Catesby Jones’ health failed 
and he was succeeded in command of the 
expedition by Lt. Charles Wilkes, the only 
officer in the Navy with whom Maury would 
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not cooperate. In the spring of 1938 Maury 
requested to be detached and was assigned 
duty on the steamboat Engineer to assist 
in surveying our southern harbors. 

In the summer that followed, Maury pub- 
Ushed an interesting series of articles in a 
Richmond newspaper under the pen name 
of “Harry Bluff, US. Navy.“ Highly critical 
of the previous Secretary of the Navy, they 
called upon his successor, Secretary Paulding, 
to restore the prestige of the Navy. In De- 
cember, he published three more for the 
same paper giving detailed information on 
the inefficiency of the Navy which were in- 
scribed “From Will Watch, to his old mess- 
mate, ‘Harry Bluff... 

Stressing the importance of better train- 
ing for officers, he stated: “There is not, in 
America, a naval school that deserves the 
name, or that pretends to teach more than 
the mere rudiments of navigation. * * * 
Why are not steps taken to have our officers 
educated and fitted for this high responsi- 
bility? The idea of a naval academy has 
been ridiculed.” * 

Again Maury toyed with the idea of leav- 
ing the Navy and, in February and August 
1839, offered his services as head of a tri- 
angulation party to Ferdinand R. Hassler, 
the Chief of the U.S. Coast Survey, but Has- 
sler did not accept them. 

Detached from the Engineer in August of 
1839, Maury took leave to spend some time 
at his home in Fredericksburg and to visit 
his parents in Tennessee. Leaving Harpeth 
by stage coach ¢o join the brig Consort at 
New York to continue his survey work, he 
gave up his seat inside to an aged Negress 
and rode on the outside with the driver. 
On a rainy night at 1 o'clock in the morn- 
ing, on October 17, 1839, near Lancaster, 
Ohio, the coach was upset, and Maury, who 
was the only person seriously hurt, sustained 
a severe dislocation of the right knee joint 
and a fracture of the right thigh bone. These 
injuries, at the time, seemed to him as the 
great calamity of his life endangering his 
naval career. 


CALAMITY FORCES CONCENTRATION ON SCIENCE, 
1839-42 

Maury's recovery, complicated by the ne- 
cessity of rebreaking and resetting the bone 
at a time when there was no anesthesia, 
was slow and painful. He managed, how- 
ever, to keep up his courage during 3 
long months at the Hotel Phoenix, in nearby 
Somerset, by studying French. Sufficiently 
recovered by January 1840 to travel, he went 
to New York to join his ship but, finding 
that she had sailed, he made his way to his 
home in Fredericksburg to recover his 
health and strength. 

The compelled physical inaction forced 
Maury to focus on the scientific aspects of 
the naval profession and gave him an op- 
portunity to write a series of remarkable 
articles, published in Richmond during 
1840-41 under his previous pen name of 
“Harry Bluff.“ He called them “Scraps From 
the Lucky Bag.“ 

Elaborating on the ideas presented in his 
earlier “Harry Bluff" and “Will Watch” writ- 
ings, Maury urged reform of the Navy, which 
was then in a condition of dry rot. He ad- 
vocated steam for ship propulsion, the im- 
portance of the Northwest in developing 
trade with the countries on the rim of the 
Pacific, the improvement of the promotion 
system for officers to spur their ambition, 
and the founding of a naval academy with 
a 4-year course, followed by 2 years at sea, 
to replace the ineffective schoolmaster sys- 
tem then obtaining on ships. His strong 
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leadership for the last was probably the 
greatest single factor in bringing about, in 
1845, the creation of the Naval School at 
Annapolis and has won Maury wide acclaim 
as Father of the Naval Academy.“ 

Even more significant, however, was his 
pleading for distribution of the work of the 
Navy Department among bureaus on func- 
tional lines, with officer specialists heading 
these bureaus and responsible to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. He even envisioned as- 
signment of an experienced officer as the 
principal naval adviser of the Secretary to 
coordinate the work of the bureaus.’ 

As Maury’s writings aroused high en- 
thusiasm among naval officers, some of them 
arranged for large editions of the “Scraps 
From the Lucky Bag” for free distribution. 
Finally, in July 1841, Maury was identified 
as the real author.“ Congress Jumped into 
the fray, and many of the naval reforms that 
Maury advocated were effected immediately 
or eventually adopted. There were also de- 
mands for the President to appoint Lieuten- 
ant Maury as the Secretary of the Navy, but 
this did not appeal to him for he was al- 
ready dedicated to science. 

Feeling sufficiently recovered to perform 
light duties at sea, Maury, in November 1841, 
requested assignment in the Pacific squad- 
ron under Commodore Thomas Ap Catesby 
Jones, but his physicians in Fredericksburg 
opposed and he was retained on the “waiting 
orders” list. 

He did not have to wait long, The pub- 
lication of his book on navigation in 1836 and 
his “Scraps From the Lucky Bag” in 1840 
and 1841 had already laid the foundation 
for his future. On the recommendation of 
other naval officers, Lieutenant Maury on 
July 1, 1842, at the age of 36, was designated 
by Secretary Upshur as officer in charge of 
the Depot of Charts and Instruments of the 
Navy Department. For one of his intelli- 
gence, vision, and drive, this was the chal- 
lenging opportunity for which he had been 
waiting and he undertook the task with the 
zeal and abundance of genius. 


SETTING THE COURSE FOR THE NAVAL 
OBSERVATORY, 1842-47 


When Maury assumed control of the Depot 
of Charts and Instruments, it was already 
planned that its functions would include four 
important fields related to the problems of 
navigation: astronomy, hydrography, mag- 
netism, and meteorology. $ 

When new buildings, which included an 
astronomical observatory, were completed, 
Lieutenant Maury, on October 1, 1844, was 
ordered to take charge of all astronomical 
operations as the first superintendent of the 
Naval Observatory. In assuming this re- 
sponsibility, Maury was no mere figurehead 
administrator but an inspiring leader. 
Working at times from 8 or 9 in the morning 
until 11 at night, he was effective in obtain- 
ing and installing new instruments until 
the Observatory became one of the best 
equipped in the world. As a principal ob- 
server of celestial bodies during his first 
years as superintendent, his name is re- 
corded in published abstracts of observa- 
tions. That he found such work stimulat- 
ing is shown by this description in an 1849 
address before the Virginia Historical So- 
ciety: “To me the simple passage through 
the transit instrument of a star across the 
meridian is the height of astronomical sub- 
limity. 

“At the dead hour of the night, when the 
world is hushed in sleep and all is still; when 
there is not a sound to be heard save the dead 
beat escapement of the clock, counting with 
hollow voice the footsteps of time in cease- 
less round, I turn to the Ephemeris and 
find there, by calculations made years ago, 
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that when that clock tells a certain hour, 
a star which I never saw will be in the 
field of the telescope for a moment, flit 
through and then disappear. The instru- 
ment is set; the moment aproaches and is 
intently awaited—I look—the star mute with 
eloquence that gathers sublimity from the 
silence of the night, comes smiling and 
dancing into the field, and at the instant 
predicted even to the fraction of a second, 
it makes its transit and is gone. With emo- 
tions too deep for the organs of speech, the 
heart swells out with unutterable anthems; 
we then see that there is harmony in the 
heavens above; and though we cannot hear, 
we feel the ‘music of the spheres.’ ” u 

Understanding the function of time in the 
determination of longitude, Maury recog- 
nized the value of the electrochronograph 
when it was invented and arranged for its 
installation at the Observatory—the fore- 
runner of daily time signals. 

Starting in 1845 a major project of cata- 
loguing the stars, this work reached the 
total of 100,000 in 1855, but the results were 
not published until 1873. Nevertheless, his 
1846 report, which Maury described as the 
“first volume of astronomical observations 
that has ever been issued from an institu- 
tion properly entitled to the name of an 
observatory on this side of the Atlantic,” 13 
won wide approval. 

Deploring the fact that, if not supplied 
with nautical almanacs by foreign countries, 
American vessels of war could not navigate 
on the high seas, Maury planned to make 
the preparation of an American Ephemeris 
and Nautical Almanac as prime functions of 
the Observatory. Because of the eminent 
professors at Harvard, the Nautical Alamanac 
Office was initially established there in 1849 
but many years later was moved to the 
Observatory. The first nautical almanac 
was published in 1852 for the year 1855. 

In 1847, while Maury’s scientific endeav- 
ors were being acclaimed, a young astron- 
omer in France, aided by another in Ger- 
many, discovered the planet Neptune, hailed 
by astronomers as “one of the proudest 
triumphs of the age.“ Because of its ap- 
parent slow movement, the calculation of 
its orbit would have required many years. 

Maury, realizing that data which the 
“tedious future is sure to supply” might be 
obtained from the records of the past, in the 
fall of 1846, assigned the task of searching 
earlier observations to one of his astron- 
omers, Sears C. Walker. On February 2, 1847, 
after months of work, Walker discovered that 
the planet Neptune had been erroneously 
identified in 1795 as a fixed star. Maury, in 
a letter on February 9, 1847, to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy reporting the discovery, 
commended Walker for his service. This 
identification saved astronomers more than 
50 years in determining the orbit of Neptune. 

It was by such leadership that Lieutenant 
Maury launched the Observatory on its path 
to greatness in the course of which he never 
failed to give full credit to his able assistants. 

Many have wondered how Maury, who was 
not a professional astronomer, should as- 
sume the responsibility of heading the Ob- 
servatory. He later explained that he wished 
to prove “that Navy officers are fit for some- 
thing eise than scrubbing decks at sea and 
tacking ship.” “ 

CHARTING THE WINDS AND CURRENTS OF THE 
SEA, 1842-51 


Soon after taking charge of the depot, 
Maury started examining old log books then 
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treated as little more than trash and dis- 
covered that they contained useful informa- 
tion for plotting winds and currents en- 
countered by ocean navigators. By 1847 his 
researches had reached the stage where he 
was able to publish his first “Wind and Cur- 
rent Chart” of the North Atlantic. 

Accompanied by special logs with forms 
to be filled and instructions, copies of these 
charts were distributed to mariners who 
would agree to cooperate. Interest spread 
rapidly and by 1851 more than 1,000 vessels 
in all oceans were sending him reports. 
From these were constructed track charts, 
trade wind charts, pilot charts, thermal 
charts, and whale charts, in addition to the 
wind and current charts. Moreover, Maury 
was the first to make a comprehensive study 
of the Gulf Stream. 

How well did Maury’s plan for taking ad- 
vantage of winds and currents work? Pre- 
viously the average passage from New York 
to San Francisco required 188 days but in 
1851 the Flying Cloud, one of the famous 
Yankee clippers of that era, made this voy- 
age in 89 days and 21 hours. The voyage to 
Australia, previously requiring 120 days each 
way, was reduced by one-third and that to 
the Equator by 10 days. Such savings in 
Sailing time meant many millions annually 
to ocean commerce and won the praise of 
the world, especially from mariners, one of 
whom wrote Maury that “until I took up 
your work, I had been traversing the ocean 
blindfolded.” 

In examining Maury's carefully drawn 
original charts, made clear by the use of 
colors, one is impressed by the depth and 
scope of Maury's vision, by the magnitude 
of the task, and by the tremendous drive 
required to see it through to completion; 
by the trade routes clearly defined and by 
the intense concentration of sailing observa- 
tions around key points, such as Cape Horn 
and the Cape of Good Hope. 

There is no wonder that he developed a 
keen strategic insight and, when comment- 
ing on the ultimate result of constructing 
the Panama Railroad, he could write: “The 
railroad across the Isthmus of Panama will 
speedily lead to the construction of a ship 
canal between the two oceans, for a railroad 
cannot do the business which commerce will 
require for it; and by showing to the world 
how immense this business is, men will come 
from the four quarters to urge with purse 
and tongue the construction of a ship canal.” 
That was a century and a quarter ago. 

Even more gratifying, however, when ex- 
amining Maury’s original charts, is to see 
how he unfailingly allowed his subordinates 
who did the laborious work to take full 
credit by inscribing their names on charts 
prepared under his guidance. Not only that; 
he knew the value of praise. No wonder 
Maury was able to attract and to hold men 
of capacity to help in a work that revolution- 
ized navigation and established Maury as the 
founder of the science of oceanography, 

The navigational investigations of Maury 
were not limited to the oceans. In 1843, he 
published an article advocating systematic 
observations of the rise and fall of water on 
the Mississippi and its tributaries. A naval 
lieutenant, selected for this purpose, was di- 
rected by Maury to make an accurate cross 
section of the river off Memphis and ob- 
serve the velocity of the current at the bot- 
tom and near the surface so as to obtain data 
for calculating the volume of flow; to take 
daily samples of river water, evaporate it, and 
determine the amount of silt; and to make 
daily observations of air and water tempera- 
ture, evaporation and rainfall. 

These carefully made observations, later 
digested by Maury, formed the foundation 
for all subsequent research and study of that 
great river. 


Maury, “Physical Geography of the Sea, 
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Appreciating the needs of river navigators, 
Maury originated the plan for placing water- 
marks or gages at principal towns on the 
Mississippi so that captains of riverboats 
could be informed by telegraph to the stages 
of the water. He foresaw that the data sup- 
plied by these gages would enable the deter- 
mination of the effects of upstream freshets 
on the lower sections of the river. 

No wonder that his daughter, Diana Fon- 
taine Maury Corbin, could write: “Every 
feature and lineament of his bright 
countenance bespoke intellect, kindliness, 
and force of character. His fine blue eyes 
beamed from under his broad forehead with 
thought and emotion, while his flexible 
mouth smiled with the pleasure of imparting 
to others the ideas which were ever welling 
up in his active brain.” “ 


DRIVE FOR A COMPREHENSIVE WEATHER SERVICE, 
1843-57 


The full organization that Maury hoped 
to create was to include a comprehensive 
weather service as well as astronomy and 
hydrography. Having started small scale 
meteorological work, he sent his first 
“weather journal” for the week ending 
January 14, 1843, to a Washington paper for 
publication, and before 1851 conceived the 
idea of a universal system of meteorological 
observation on both land and sea. 

Understanding that weather activities then 
“under the control of the different States, of 
the institutions, and of the private citi- 
zens” ** of the Nation amounted to several 
hundred and that the United States had “no 
control whatever” over their “time for ob- 
servation, their mode and means for observ- 
ing, and their method of recording results”, 
Maury sought to create under his direction a 
“telegraphic meteorological bureau“ to re- 
ceive and evaluate reports and formulate 
weather forecasts. 

Viewing the atmosphere as an “ocean of 
the air“ enveloping the earth, in many 
addresses he urged the farmers of the Nation 
to do on land what ships had done on the 
seas, as they would be benefited in respect 
to their crops as had been navigation and 
commerce. Blocked by official obstructions, 
he revealed this difficulty in 1856 before the 
North Alabama Mechanical and Agricultural 
Society in fighting words: Take notice now, 
that this plan of crop and weather reports 
is ‘my thunder’; and if you see someone in 
Washington running away with it, then re- 
collect, if you please, where the lightning 
came from.” » 

Although an 1857 bill to create the tele- 
graphic meteorological bureau as part of the 
Observatory and Hydrographical Office was 
reported favorably, the Congress did not act 
and Maury was diverted from this great ob- 
jective by mounting domestic tensions. 

Nevertheless, by planting the seeds for 
what later transpired, he was the precursor 
of the Weather Bureau. 


LOCATING THE FIRST TRANSATLANTIC CABLE, 
1849-58 


So well did the oceanographic researches 
of Maury progress that by March 1849 he 
could state that “some new discovery, some 
new fact or law of nature is constantly start- 
ing up before us as we proceed with our 
investigations.”* One of his objectives was 
exploration of the ocean bottoms and he 
started taking soundings of the Atlantic— 
a necessary prelude for locating the first 
transatlantic cable. 

By the fall of 1852, Maury constructed a 
contour map of the North Atlantic Ocean 
bottom with a profile on latitude 39°, off the 
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coast of New Jersey to Europe as a prelimi- 
nary survey essential for making a sound 
recommendation on so important a matter 
and to show that some of the deepest water 
was along this parallel. 

Aided by a deepsea sounding apparatus de- 
signed at the Observatory, he was able to 
secure the first specimens from the ocean 
bottom in 1853, to determine their composi- 
tion, and to establish the existence of a sub- 
marine plateau.. In a letter to Secretary of 
the Navy Dobbin on February 22, 1854, he 
described it as having been placed especially 
for the purpose of holding the wires of a sub- 
marine telegraph and of keeping them out of 
harm's way. It is neither too deep nor too 
shallow. He called it the “telegraphic 
plateau.” 

Thus, it was only natural that Cyrus W. 
Field, the able leader for the trans-Atlantic 
cable, should consult Maury. Their close 
association lasted until the cable was laid 
from Newfoundland to Ireland along the 
line on the telegraphic plateau as recom- 
mended by Maury. The first official message 
over it was sent on August 16, 1858. Field, 
Maury, and others who contributed received 
the praise of the world. 

In the light of the facts now available, it 
is clear that it was Maury’s knowledge that 
made this great achievement possible and 
established him as the locator of the first 
transatlantic cable. 


STARTING WORLD METEOROLOGY, 1853 


In the course of his work on wind and cur- 
rent charts, Lieutenant Maury saw that there 
were vast areas of the world for which he 
had insufficient data on weather as well as 
on ocean currents and that other nations 
could aid in gathering information. By 1851 
he was striving for a world meteorological 
organization. 

Drawing up a proposal for an internation- 
al maritime conference as the first step, he 
was able to arrange for the United States to 
send out official invitations for a meeting 
convened on August 23, 1853, at Brussels, 
Belgium. This was one of the first, if not the 
first, international scientific congresses de- 
voted to consideration of one scientific sub- 
ject ever to be held. 

Invited to preside, Maury declined, but 
he did make the opening address outlining 
the purposes of the congress. Adopting the 
program for standardizing forms and in- 
structions on reporting meteorological ob- 
servations by vessels at sea, the conference 
served to spread Maury’s ideas, and other na- 
tions Joined the original 10 for putting them 
into effect. 

Adjourning on September 8, the Brussels 
Conference was a huge success, and Lieu- 
tenant Maury, age 47, returned to Washing- 
ton laden with honors. These include rec- 
ognition by Alexander von Humboldt, the 
great German scientist, who declared that 
Maury had founded a new science, the “phys- 
ical geography of the sea.“ 

Resuming his work with renewed confi- 
dence and enthusiasm, Maury, when deserib- 
ing results of conference, wrote: “Rarely has 
there been such a sublime spectacle pre- 
sented to the scientific world before: all na- 
tions agreeing to unite and cooperate in car- 
tying out according to the same plan one 
system of philosophical research with regard 
to the sea. Though they may be enemies in 
all else, here they are friends. Every ship 
that navigates the high seas with these 
charts and blank abstract—logs on board 
may henceforth be regarded as a floating 
observatory—a temple of science.“ More- 
over, the conference served to hasten the day 
for extending the uniform system of weather 
observations to the land as well as the sea, 
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maring Maury the father of world meteor- 
ology. 

What were the physical characteristics of 
Maury at this time of his prime? As de- 
scribed by his daughter, he was “a stout man, 
and about 5 feet 6 inches in height; he had 
a fresh, ruddy complexion, with curling 
brown hair, and clear, tender, blue eyes. His 
massive head and strong neck surmounted 
broad and square shoulders, and a chest deep 
and full. His arms were long and strong, 
with hands small, soft, and beautifully 
formed—he was apt to use them in graceful 
gestures while conversing.” His striking 
countenance clearly revealed great strength 
of character, tireless energy, high purpose, 
and decision. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE SEA, 1855 


In the sixth edition of his “Sailing Direc- 
tions“ of 1854, Maury included 90 pages of 
new information under the title suggested 
by Von Humboldt, “The Physical Geography 
of the Sea.” His publishers in Philadelphia, 
recognizing its value for publication as a 
book, promptly warned Maury that some 
other publisher might “steal his thunder and 
reap a fortune on it.“ 

Thereupon, Lieutenant Maury, in the 
spring of 1854, started preparing what he 
thought would be his “great work.” Pub- 
lished in 1855 under the title of The Physi- 
cal Geography of the Sea, the volume proved 
immensely popular and went through eight 
editions in the United States. The last, pub- 
lished in 1861 under the title or The Physi- 
cal Geography of the Sea, and Its Meteor- 
ology,” was dedicated to William C. Has- 
brouck, his former teacher at Harpeth Acad- 
emy, in grateful appreciation of instruction 
accorded in earlier days, and as “a token of 
the friendship and esteem, from boyhood un- 
til now, of his former pupil.” In Europe, the 
book was published in several languages and 
went through nine editions. 

Its first paragraph is dramatic: “There is 
a river in the ocean. In the severest 
droughts it never fails, and in the mightiest 
floods it never overflows. Its banks and its 
bottom are of cold water, while its current is 
of warm. The Gulf of Mexico is its foun- 
tain, and its mouth is in the Arctic Sea. 
It is the Gulf Stream.” = 

While this volume was significant for 
many reasons, it is notable for it contained 
the “first satisfactory general circulation the- 
ory of the atmosphere.” * 

This success did not divert Maury from 
other tasks. Aroused by a dreadful collision 
in October 1854, in the North Atlantic, be- 
tween the U.S. mall steamer Arctic and the 
French steamer Vesta in a thick fog 40 to 50 
miles east of Cape Race, when some 300 per- 
sons were lost, Lieutenant Maury studied 
the benevolent suggestions that were made 
with the view of prevention rather than cure. 
The result was publication in 1855 of a chart 
double tracking the North Atlantic for steam- 
ers—a lane for westbound traffic and another 
for eastbound. 

While in the midst of his constructive 
program and at the height of his fame, 
Maury received, without warning, a letter 
from the Secretary of the Navy dated Septem- 
ber 17, 1855. This advised him that the 
President had approved the recommendation 
of the Board of Naval Officers, created under 
the act of Congress to promote the efficiency 
of the Navy, for the transfer of Maury from 
the active service list to the Reserved list on 
leave-of-absence pay. It is significant, how- 
ever, that the Secretary did not detach him 
from the Naval Observatory but directed that 
he continue his duty there. 

Shocked by such treatment from a Board 
engaged in implementing reforms for which 
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Maury had worked so hard, he was severely 
wounded but fought back, Eventually, un- 
der the leadership of Senator Sam Houston, of 
Texas, who, over the years, had watched his 
protege’s career with pride, the Congress set 
aside the action of the Naval Board responsi- 
ble for Maury's forced retirement and, by 
special act, reinstated him on the active list 
with promotion to the rank of commander. 

Few of the members of this Board are 
known today except in connection with the 
attempted retirement of Lieutenant Maury. 


EFFORTS TO SAVE THE UNION AND RESIGNATION, 
1855-61 

Long before 1855, Maury had discerned 
“tendencies toward disunion" of the United 
States and sought to avoid that catastrophe. 
Deploring slavery as a curse and knowing the 
Amazon from the 1853 report of its explora- 
tion by Lt. William Lewis Herndon, he saw 
the fertile valley of that mighty and un- 
matched stream as offering a possible means 
for saving the Union. Urging an agreement 
with Brazil to open the Amazon for free 
navigation for merchant vessels of all na- 
tions, he proposed the purchase and transfer 
of surplus slaves from the South to Brazil, 
then a slave country, but events were Mov- 
ing too rapidly for the plan to succeed. 

Recalling how Virginia in 1832 had stepped 
forward as mediator in the time of nullifica- 
tion in South Carolina, in 1860 Maury ad- 
dressed appealing letters to the Governors of 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, and 
Delaware urging them “to stand in the breach 
and stop this fratricidal strife.” 7 

Notwithstanding the mounting domestic 
crisis in the United States, Maury, on March 
31, 1860, wrote Secretary of the Navy Toucey 
urging an expedition to the South Pole. To 
his scientific colleagues abroad, he addressed 
many letters promoting “international co- 
operation” in Antarctic research. This cam- 
paign culminated on April 10, 1861, in official 
U.S. Government letters to European na- 
tions and Brazil, with detailed discussions for 
“international investigation” of Antarctica 
based upon Maury's experience over the two 
previous decades with many nations in ocean 
wind and current researches.” 

Meanwhile, struggling heroically to avoid 
war between the sections of our country, he 
urged the “barrier States,” including Vir- 
ginia, to remain in the Union, opposed 
coercion of the seceded States, and advocated 
making the 1864 Presidential issue one for 
reannexation for a union that would be 
“happier and greater, and more glorious than 
ever.” But all his efforts were in vain. The 
first shot of the Civil War was fired on April 
12, 1861, at Port Sumter, when he was work- 
ing on plans for an expedition to the South 
Pole. Maury, forced by Virginia’s secession 
to choose between participation in an inva- 
sion of his homeland or defending it, for 
better or worse, decided to share the fortunes 
of his State. 

Working as hard as usual until 3 in the 
afternoon on April 20, the same day that 
General Lee resigned from the U.S. Army, 
Maury called in his secretary of 20 years’ 
service, Thomas Harrison, and requested him 
to write his resignation from the U.S. Navy. 
This loyal secretary, like the disciples of 
Socrates when the time came for that philos- 
opher to drink the fatal cup of hemlock, felt 
that Maury's resignation would cause the 
death of the scientific career of his illustrious 
superior and was overcome. He said, “I 
cannot write it, sir.“ Maury then wrote his 
own and left for Richmond, apprehensive of 
the tragedies that the war would inevitably 
bring. 
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WAR, BANISHMENT, EXILE, AND DEATH, 1861—73 

Commissioned by Governor Letcher on 
April 23, 1861, as a commander in the Navy 
of Virginia, Maury was made a member of 
the Governor's executive council to prepare 
plans for defending the State in the shortest 
time. He assisted in fortifying Jamestown 
Island on the James River and Gloucester 
Point on the York to defend Richmond and 
sat with the council almost daily. 

After the Virginia Navy was consolidated 
with that of the Confederacy, Maury was 
made a commander in the Confederate States 
Navy. Appointed as chief of the Naval Bu- 
reau of Coast, Harbor, and River Defense, 
Maury, worked in his residence at 1105 East 
Clay Street in Richmond on developing the 
first electrically controlled submarine mine 
“successfully used against an enemy in war- 
fare,” which eventually caused the loss of 
more vessels than from “all other causes 
whatever.” He supported the raising and re- 
building of the Merrimac and personally led 
a night attack by small craft on Federal ves- 
sels in Hampton Roads. 

Conscious of the lack of a Navy by the 
South, Maury campaigned in the press for 
building one. As a consequence, demands 
grew for him to be appointed as Secretary of 
the Navy of the Confederate States. The end 
result was that in September 1862, Maury was 
ordered to England on “special service,“ part- 
ly because of the need for the Southern cause 
of a man of his stature in Europe and partly 
to banish him because of the jealousy of 
superior officials. 

Arriving in England in November, Maury's 
activities included the purchase and fitting 
out of vessels for raiding Federal commerce, 
writing letters to newspapers, assisting in 
organizing a society for promoting the “ces- 
sation of hostilities,” and drawing up peti- 
tions to the people of the United States for 
peace. He established relations with Em- 
peror Napoleon III of France and Archduke 
Maximilian of Austria, who, on April 10, 
1864, was proclaimed Emperor of Mexico, and 
devoted much time and attention to the 
development of mine warfare. 

Sailing on May 2, 1865, to return home 
ready to assist in the war, Maury learned on 
reaching the West Indies of the collapse of 
the Confederacy and, on the advice of Gen- 
eral Lee and other friends, decided not to 
return to Virginia. Instead, he sent a letter 
of surrender to the commander of the United 
States Forces in the Gulf of Mexico and went 
into voluntary exile to Mexico where he en- 
tered the service of Maximilian as Imperial 
Commissioner of Colonization. 

Maury’s plan was to encourage Virginians 
to migrate to Mexico and to establish a new 
Virginia. On learning of the proposal, Gen- 
eral Lee wrote Maury: “The thought of aban- 
doning the country, and all that must be left 
in it, is abhorrent to my feelings, and I pre- 
fer to struggle for its restoration, and share 
its fate, rather than to give up all as lost.” ” 
The plan did not win popular support and 
failed. 

Maury returned in March 1866 to England 
where his family was waiting to greet him. 
So changed in appearance had be become 
from the anxieties and hardships that he had 
experienced during the long separation that 
his children did not know him. 

Maximilian, forced by a mounting opposi- 
tion to his rule, soon abolished the immigra- 
tion scheme but offered to make Maury the 
director of the National Observatory, which 
was declined. 

Maury never returned to Mexico but was 
able to make one lasting contribution to 
that country. Studying the climate of the 
area in South America on the eastern slope of 
the Andes from Colombia to Bolivia where 
the cinchona tree is native, he found a com- 
parable climate in the State of Vera Cruz. 


„ Ibid., p. 238. 
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Obtaining seeds through British friends, he 
introduced the cultivation of this medicinal 
tree, from the bark of which quinine is 
obtained. 

Engaged while in England by a New York 
publisher to write geographies for public 
schools, Maury started upon a series that 
proved a tremendous success. Finally, of- 
fered an appointment at the Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute as professor of physics, he 
took advantage of a general amnesty and 
returned to New York in July 1868 to re- 
sume his life in his homeland, adjacent to 
Washington College in Lexington, Va., where 
General Lee was the rector. While there 
Maury undertook the preparation of the 
“Physical Survey of Virginia” and lectured 
extensively, resuming his campaign for a uni- 
versal system of telegraphic meteorological 
observations. In addition, he urged the crea- 
tion of a State agricultural college as an 
adjunct to the Virginia Military Institute. 
This led to the establishment in 1872 at 
Blacksburg of the Virginia Agricultural & 
Mechanical College. Approached to see if he 
would accept appointment as its first presi- 
dent, Maury, because of his advancing years, 
declined. 

After a strenuous lecture tour, Maury 
became III. returned to his home at the In- 
stitute and died on February 1, 1878. Hon- 
ored as one of Virginia's most illustrious 
sons, he was finally interred at Hollywood 
Cemetery in Richmond close to the graves 
of Presidents Monroe and Tyler. 


SUMMATION OF ACHIEVEMENTS 


Many have theorized as to the explanation 
for the greatness of Maury's career in achieve- 
ment but no explanation is so satisfying as 
that written on August 31, 1840, by the 
young Maury soon after the serious injury 
that changed the current of his life and 
caused him to focus on science: “When I 
became old enough to reflect, it was the 
aim at which all my energies were directed 
to make myself a useful man. I soon found 
that occupation, for some useful end or an- 
other, was the true secret of happiness.” * 

The strength of his youthful self-dedica- 
tion is best shown by his sustained activi- 
ties and achievements. 

He was the author of the first book on 
nautical science by an American naval offi- 
cer, the first Superintendent of the U.S. Na- 
val Observatory, the first Hydrographer of 
the U.S. Navy, and precursor of the US. 
Weather Bureau. 

He was the founder of the science of 
oceanography, father of world meteorology, 
pathfinder of the sea, and the locator of the 
first transatlantic cable. 

He was an effective advocate of naval re- 
form and reorganization, champion for es- 
tablishment of the U.S. Naval Academy, 
supporter of the construction of the Pana- 
ma Railroad—prophet of the Panama Canal, 
planner for Amazonian, Mississippian, and 
Antarctic explorations, and leader for in- 
ternational cooperation in Antarctic re- 
search. 

He was the inventor of the first electri- 
cally controlled submarine mine successfully 
used In warfare and introducer of cinchona- 
quinine cultivation into Mexico. 

He was the author of public school geog- 
raphies and father of the Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute. 

No wonder Maury has been acclaimed as 
having left his mark on every organization 
with which he worked and on every country 
in which he lived. 


IN PERSPECTIVE 


Were it possible for Maury to return to 
earth today, he would find that he had built 
far better than he realized, for the seeds he 
planted took root, sprouted, and developed 


2 Ibid., p. 33. 
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into vital organizations and scientific ac- 
tivities. 

At the Naval Observatory, he would see 
today one of the greatest astronomical orga- 
nizations in the world, providing the essen- 
tials for safe navigation on the sea, in the 
air, and in space, in the form of accurate 
time and astronomical data. In its library 
he would find one of the finest collections of 
scientific literature. His bust in thoughtful 
expression looks over researchers as if to 
encourage them in the quest for knowledge. 

At the Hydrographic Office, now renamed 
as the Naval Oceanographic Office, he would 
find it engaged in extensive research and 
worldwide surveying of the oceans, on and 
beneath the surface of the sea, publishing 
improved versions of his “Sailing Directions,” 
still receiving reports that he initiated, from 
thousands of cooperating merchant vessels, 
and distributing modern editions of pilot 
charts, inscribed as being “founded upon 
the researches made in the early part of the 
19th century by Matthew Fontaine Maury, 
while serving as a lieutenant in the U.S. 
Navy.” 

At the Weather Bureau, he would see the 
full realization of his plan for a “telegraphic 
meteorological bureau” in the form of highly 
effective weather services for the entire Na- 
tion, on land and sea, and in the air, utiliz- 
ing the reports of thousands of volunteer 
Observers as was urged by him as well as of 
regular stations and meteorological satel- 
lites, and engaging in vast research pro- 
grams for bettering these services. 

At Geneva, Switzerland, he would find the 
World Meteorological Organization, with its 
120 member nations, which traces its origin 
to the 1853 Brussels Conference led by him- 
self, engaged in standardizing weather ob- 
servation methods for all nations and en- 
couraging reports from areas insufficiently 
covered by observers, and at Monaco, he 
would see the International Hydrographic 
Bureau where 41 maritime nations pool their 
hydrographic-and oceanographic knowledge 
for the benefit of the world. 

At the Naval Academy, he would find a 
vigorous institution for instructing young 
Naval officers, capable of adjusting its cur- 
riculums to the demanding needs of modern 
science, 

At the Navy Department, he would see it 

into bureaus along functional 
lines headed by officer specialists responsi- 
ble to the Secretary, with a Chief of Naval 
Operations as the Secretary’s principal naval 
adviser and executive, as originally advo- 
cated by Maury. 

As to the oceans, he would see vessels in 
the North Atlantic using double-track“ 
traffic lanes along the lines designed by him. 
Beneath its surface he would discover com- 
munication cables traversing all the seas, 
and his pioneer ocean-bottom investigations 
expanded into major activities for securing 
food and minerals. Even more satisfying, 
he would see republished in 1963 the eighth 
edition of his 1861 great work, The Physi- 
cal Geography of the Sea, and Its Meteor- 
ology.” 

In Mexico, he would find the cinchona- 
quinine tree still in cultivation; in Brazil, 
he would find free and open navigation of 
the Amazon to ports in Colombia and Peru; 
in Virginia, he would see a flourishing agri- 
cultural college at Blacksburg, known as 
the Virginia Polytechnic Institute; and in 
the United States and other countries, he 
would find electrically controlled mine 
fields protecting harbors during war. 

In science, he would find that, during 
the International Geophysical Year 1957-58, 
some 70 nations had pooled their resources 
in a vast cooperative effort to study the 
earth and the sun and that 12 of these 
participated in Antarctic research, unbarring, 
as Maury had predicted, the “gates of 
south” and becoming “fellow citizens in the 
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great republic of knowledge. He would also 
find that the 10th Pacific Science Congress, 
at Hawaii, August 21-September 6, 1961, had 
signally honored him by dedicating this 
Congress to his memory and by designating 
the published volume of its scientific papers 
as the Matthew Fontaine Maury Memorial 
Symposium. 

Notwithstanding the magnitude of 
Maury’s achievements and the wealth of in- 
dividual honors that his works received dur- 
ing his life and thereafter, including elec- 
tion in 1930 to the Hall of Fame for Great 
Americans, the full significance of Maury’s 
contributions has remained clouded, caused 
primarily by the passions of 1861-65 and the 
failure to collect in convenient form his ex- 
tensive writings, which still remain diffused 
among the libraries of our own and foreign 
‘countries. 

Now, the significance of Maury's benev- 
olent achievements and what grew out of 
them can be evaluated objectively. They 
transcend the boundaries of Virginia and 
Tennessee, the United States, Mexico, and 
other countries, the naval profession, and 
even the oceans. Indeed, his mighty achieve- 
ments and scientific impulses may be likened 
to the great ocean currents themselves, car- 
rying beneficence to all lands and peoples. 
Thus, his influence has become universal, 
and places him in the galaxy of the Nation’s 
immortals as a benefactor of mankind. 
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Epilog 

Immediately after the delivery, Mrs. Elwyn 
R. Burke arose and said: “As appropriate to 
this occasion, I shall read some lines, in son- 
net form, from the gifted pen of Maurice 
H. Thatcher, of Kentucky, former Governor 
of the Canal Zone and Congressman, which 
were inspired by a perusal and study of the 
magnificant stoty that Captain Duval has 
just brought us.” 

Matthew Fontaine Maury 
(By Maurice H. Thatcher) 

Behold how one who was so truly great 

In scientific worth and public zeal, 
Comes into focus—tho’ the hour is late! 

Now, after gross neglect did long conceal 
Accomplishments so vast and manifold, 

They're unified, and with rare skill por- 

trayed. 

On every honor list should be enrolled 

His name, and just amendment duly made. 
The ills that he encountered on the way 

Became the rungs of ladders for success. 
His life, thus shaped, gave genius its play; 

Its mission sealed; and caused science to 


progress. 

Broad visioned, selfless, with bold, creative 
mind, 

He wrought in benefaction for mankind! 


Maury Portrait Presentation 


After the reading of the sonnet, the presid- 
ing officer called upon Captain Duval, who 
spoke briefly. 

“Madam President, at the request of Vice 
Adm. John F. Shafroth, president of the 
Naval Historic Foundation, and on behalf 
of that organization, I present to the Stone- 
wall Jackson chapter, United Daughters of 
the Confederacy, this beautiful portrait re- 
production in color showing Matthew Fon- 
taine Maury in his maturity. 

“The original painting, 60 by 44 inches, 
by Ella S. Hergesheimer, is at the U.S. Naval 
Academy, where it was presented in 1923 
by the Atlanta chapter, United Daughters of 
the Confederacy.” 


1964 


Mr. Speaker, this portrait of Maury will be 
placed in a prominent spot in the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy Memorial 
Building in Richmond. 


Virginia Legislature Urges Publication of 
Maury's Collected Writings 

As a direct consequence of this stirring 
commemoration, the General Assembly of 
Virginia, which was in session at the time, on 
March 5, 1964, adopted a joint resolution, 
introduced by Senator Blake T. Newton of his- 
toric Westmoreland County, the birthplace 
of Washington and Robert E. Lee, urging the 
Secretary of the Navy to authorize and direct 
the publication of the collected writings of 
Maury. 

Because such publication will be of na- 
tional and international interest, I quote the 
text of the resolution as introduced by Sena- 
tor Newton: 

“Senate Joint Resolution 38 
“Joint resolution relating to publication of 
the writings of Matthew Fontaine Maury 

“Whereas the mighty achievements and 
scientific impulses of Matthew Fontaine 
Maury have been likened to the great ocean 
currents that he so successfully studied and 
have become universal in their influence, 
carrying beneficience to all lands and peo- 
ples; and 

“Whereas his extensive writings are im- 
portant parts of the history of the United 
States and of science; and 

“Whereas his writings have never been 
published in collective form but are diffused 
in various depositories and thus not readily 
available to scholars; and 

“Whereas the major scientific contribu- 
tions of Matthew Fontaine Maury in the 
flelds of astronomy, exploration, hydrog- 
raphy, meteorology, and oceanography were 
made during the years 1834-1861 while serv- 
ing in the U.S. Navy: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of Virginia (the 
House of Delegates concurring), That the 
General Assembly of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia urges the Secretary of the Navy to 
authorize and direct the assembly and pub- 
lication in collected form of all writings of 
Matthew Fontaine Maury; and requests the 
Virginia delegation in the Congress to co- 
operate with the Secretary of the Navy in 
any possible way to bring about such com- 
pilation and publications; further 

“Resolved, That the clerk of the senate is 
directed to send a copy of this resolution to: 

1. All members of the Virginia delegation 
in the Congress of the United States. 

“2. The Governor of Tennessee and the 
presiding officers of both houses of the legis- 
lature of that State, which act shall be 
deemed a request to the Tennessee Legisla- 
ture for appropriate concurring action there- 
by; and 

“3. The Secretary of the Navy of the United 
States.” 

VALEDICTORY 

Mr. Speaker, progress and civilization 
move under the inspiration of the lives 
and deeds of the heroic sons and daugh- 
ters of the past; and one of these was, 
indeed, Matthew Fontaine Maury. In 
view of the comprehensiveness, clarity, 
and force of Captain DuVal’s magnifi- 
cient address and the prompt action by 
the Virginia Legislature toward secur- 
ing the publication of the collected writ- 
ings of Maury, the January 19, 1964, 
exercises of the Stonewall Jackson chap- 
ter, United Daughters of the Confeder- 
acy, were, indeed, historic. They will 
long endure as a splendid tribute to the 
memory of the great naval scientist, a 
reservoir of history, an heirloom for our 
gallant Navy, a legacy to our people, and 
an inspiration to the youth of the Nation. 
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EMPLOYERS TOLD MERIT DOES NOT 
COUNT; PATTERN FOR FEDERAL 
REGULATIONS? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 9, 1964, I brought an Illinois 
FEPC decision to the attention of the 
Members of this House. I have subse- 
quently received a copy of the decision 
which was handed down and will include 
it with these brief remarks. I was 
pleased to note that the same concern 
expressed in my March 9 statement was 
contained in a New York Times article 
by the veteran political writer, Arthur 
Krock, who said: 

If Congress approves the pending measure, 
with title VII included, and the constitu- 
tionality of this section is affirmed by the 
Supreme Court, the way will be open to 
project the rationale of the Illinois FEPC 
ruling throughout the free enterprise system 
of the United States. 


Unfortunately, Mr. Krock is completely 
correct. It is becoming more and more 
obvious that many other strange theories 
of this stripe will be perpetrated under 
the guise of “civil rights.” Merit will 
not count, only the likes and dislikes, 
the whims of those in authority who feel 
they are divinely endowed with the 
wisdom to rewrite the economic, polit- 
ical, and social practices of our society. 
Unfortunately, the so-called Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 which is embodied in H.R. 
7152 is about the broadest delegation 
of power that can be imagined. Many 
of us objected to this bill because it con- 
tained little restraint on excessive bu- 
reaucratic zeal which in its administer- 
ing, could bring about many inequities 
and undesired results. 

It is not by accident that the word 
“discrimination” is not defined in the act 
now before the Senate. To define it 
might narrow the interpretations which 
courts and agencies could give to its 
radical provisions. Certainly, there 
would be no difficulty in producing the 
same results under H.R. 7152 as the Il- 
linois FEPC did in Myart against Motor- 
ola, Inc. While this case at this point 
has not been adjudicated through the 
courts it is, indeed, as Arthur Krock 
entitled his New York Times article, “A 
Pilot Ruling.” 

Mr. Speaker, I include herewith the 
article by Mr. Krock and the decision of 
the Illinois Fair Employment Practices 
Commission. 

A PILOT RULING 
(By Arthur Krock) 

The Illinois Fair Employment Practices 
Commission has just furnished a graphic 
illustration that when a political arm of gov- 
ernment assumes jurisdiction over the hiring 
and firing policies of private business, the 
tendency is to expand this authority into 
autocratic control. The ruling of the Illinois 
FEPC by which this tendency was strongly 
established has nationwide importance be- 
cause title VII of the pending equal rights 
bill proposes to make this jurisdiction a 
Federal power, exercised by an Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission. 

If Congress approves the pending measure, 
with title VII included, and the constitu- 
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tionality of this section is affirmed by the 
Supreme Court, the way will be open to 
project the rationale of the Illinois FEPC 
ruling throughout the free enterprise system 
of the United States. Then a Federal bu- 
reaucracy would be legislated into senior 
partnership with private business, with the 
power to dictate the standards by which em- 
ployers reach their Judgments of the capa- 
bilities of applicants for jobs, and the quality 
of performance after employment, whenever 
the issue of “discrimination” is raised. 

The administration bill of which title VII 
is a part has never been submitted to either 
House or Senate committees for the custom- 
ary and essential hearings and analysis. 
Consequently, if the Senate motion to send 
the measure to committee fails of adoption, 
as is expected, only the Senate rules which 
permit unlimited debate unless terminated 
by cloture will expose the bill to the inten- 
sive examination made imperative by its vast 
new donations of Federal power in a domain 
long established as the private sector. 

The assumption of authority by the Illinois 
FEPC stresses how vital this examination is 
to the general interest. The State com- 
mission ordered Motorola, Inc., to cease sub- 
jecting job applicants to its overall ability 
test on the finding that the test is unfair 
to “culturally deprived and disadvantaged _ 
groups.” The test was compiled and copy- 
righted by Prof. Philip Surrager of the Illi- 
nois Institute of Technology in 1949 and, 
with some revisions, has been in use since 
then. He defined its objective as not to 
exclude Negroes from whites but to help 
evaluate the trainability of a prospective 
employee * * * and I know of no way to 
evaluate that a test in itself is discrimina- 
tory toward any group.” 

Nevertheless, exercising for the first time 
an authority over the ability tests an em- 
ployer may use in screening applicants, a 
State FEPC examiner ordered Motorola, Inc., 
not only to disuse Surrager's questionnaire, 
but to offer a job to a Negro who charged he 
was denied a job because of his race. The 
Employers Association of Chicago, represent- 
ing 1,400 companies in the area, challenged 
the order. And, in announcing that Motor- 
ola, Inc., would appeal the action “all the 
way to the Supreme Court if necessary,” its 
attorney said: 

“The question at hand is whether an em- 
ployer in Illinois is going to be permitted 
to set the educational, moral, and aptitude 
standards for its employes, or whether the 
State will dictate the standards.” If title 
VI survives the Senate debate, the scope of 
this “question at hand“ will spread from 
Illinois to the Nation. Meanwhile the at- 
torneys for Motorola, Inc., have contended 
that the company cannot depend on a fair 
hearing of its rebuttal because the hearing 
officer designated by the commission is a 
Negro. 

The company’s finding that the applicant 
had not passed the Surrager test is compli- 
cated, so far as his particular case is con- 
cerned, by the announcement of the li- 
nois FEPC that he passed it on reexamination 
in its own offices. But, in commenting on 
the examiner's order, the Chicago Tribune 
stated the issue in its broad perspective. 

The examiner had also ruled that the ques- 
tions in the test did not take into account 
“Inequalities and differences in environ- 
ment,” thereby favoring the “advantaged 
groups.“ This, said the Tribune, may be 
reduced to the absurdity that any test ac- 
ceptable to the FEPC would be one which 
brought out no distinction whatsoever 
among competing applicants. How then is 
an employer to develop any basis for making 
a choice? * * * So here the doctrine is enun- 
ciated that a political appointee is going to 
dictate to business (its) standards of selec- 
tion.” 
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STATE OF ILLINOIS, FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRAC- 
TICES COMMISSION 


(In the Matter of Leon Myart, Complainant, 
and Motorola, Inc., Respondent—Charge 
No. 680-127) 


DECISION AND ORDER OF HEARING EXAMINER 


This matter came on for public hearing be- 
fore the hearing examiner on January 27, 
1964, on a complaint issued by the fair em- 
ployment practices commission on behalf of 
one Leon Myart pursuant to Illinois Revised 
Statutes, chapter 48, sections 851-866. 

The complaint charges that on July 15, 
1963, at Chicago, Ill., the respondent com- 
mitted an unfair employment practice in 
that respondent did not hire complainant 
because of his race. 

The complainant is a Negro. The com- 
plaint alleges that Myart applied at respond- 
ent’s place of business in Chicago for the 
position of analyzer and phaser; that com- 
plainant was well qualified for the position 
for which he applied. The qualifications he 
cited as relating to said position are these: 
a 19-month course of study—combination 
general electrical and radio-television tech- 
nician course—and another electronics shop 
course of 432 hours. 

It appeared upon the hearing that, in com- 
mon parlance, an analyzer and phaser is a 
troubleshooter, checking radio, television, 
and stereophonic sets for faults as they come 
off the production line and rectifying. 

The complaint further states that after the 
charge was filed with the commission, one 
of its employees investigated said charges to 
ascertain the facts relating to said alleged 
unfair employment practice and that the 
commission afterward determined that 
there was substantial evidence that said un- 
fair employment practice had been com- 
mitted. The complaint further alleges that 
pursuant to section 8 of the Illinois Fair 
Employment Practices Act, a conciliation 
conference was scheduled and duly noticed 
and that there was a failure to settle or 
adjust the charge. 

phs 4 and 5 of the complaint 
set forth further satisfaction of jurisdic- 
tional and procedural prerequisites leading to 
the instant hearing. At the public hearing 
no jurisdictional or procedural questions 
were raised by the respondent, and the hear- 
ing examiner holds that all jurisdictional 
and procedural requirements were satisfied 
prior to the public hearing. 

The relief sought through the complaint 
is that respondent be required to offer to 
the complainant employment as an analyzer 
and phaser, and that his seniority be com- 
puted as starting on the date of his applica- 
tion; to wit, July 15, 1963; that respondent 
be ordered to pay complainant the wages he 
would have earned after said date down to 
the date of the order to be entered pursuant 
to this complaint, less the amount of his 
earnings meanwhile; that respondent be or- 
dered to cease and desist from committing 
the unfair employment practice complained 
of at any place of respondent’s business in 
the State of Illinois; that respondent cease 
and desist from denying equal employment 
opportunity to all qualified applicants; that 
the respondent be required to promulgate a 
policy statement of merit employment in ac- 
cord with the Fair Employment Practices 
Act of Illinois, and that said policy state- 
ment be promulgated to all present em- 
ployees of the respondent and to all places 
where future employees are recruited, and 
that said policy be made known to all future 
applicants for employment with the respond- 
ent company. 

At the opening of the hearing on Janu- 
ary 27, 1964, counsel for the respondent oral- 
ly moved for the correction of its legal title, 
and the correction was accordingly made in 
the heading of this decision and order. The 
hearing examiner notes that the respondent 
failed to avail itself of a conciliation confer- 
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ence scheduled by the commission pursuant 
to section 8 of the act and that the respond- 
ent elected not to file an answer pursuant 
to section C, subsections 4 a, b of the rules 
and regulations of procedure prescribed by 
the commission. By subsection 4d, any alle- 
gation in the complaint, which is not denied 
or admitted in the answer, unless the re- 
spondent shall state in the answer that he is 
without knowledge or information sufficient 
to form a belief, shall be admitted. However, 
by subsection 4g, the hearing examiner is 
required to hear the matter and make his 
findings of fact and enter his order upon the 
testimony at the hearing, notwithstanding 
respondent's failure to file an answer. Thus 
the matter was heard on complaint and testi- 
mony and the exhibits produced in connec- 
tion therewith. 

By section 1 of the act, it is declared to be 
the public policy of this State that equal 
employment opportunity without discrimi- 
nation because of race, color, religion, na- 
tional origin or ancestry should be protected 
by law; and the legislature found, in part, 
preliminary to its statement of policy that 
denial of equal employment opportunity be- 
cause of race, color, religion, national origin 
or ancestry, deprives a portion of the pop- 
ulation of the State of earnings necessary 
to maintain a reasonable standard of living, 
thereby tending to cause resort to public 
charity. 

By article IX of said rules and regulations, 
they are to be construed to accomplish the 
purposes of the act and the policies of the 
Commission. 

The complainant, to maintain the issue in 
his behalf, testified first; and he was fol- 
lowed by Walter J. Ducey, Executive Director 
of the Commission. The complainant testi- 
fied that he attended Forrestville Grade 
School, Dunbar Vocational High School, 
evening division, from which he received a 
certificate setting forth that complainant, 
on June 7, 1961, had completed a prescribed 
course of 432 hours in electronics shop (ex- 
hibit II: Report of Proceedings, p. 14); 
Academy for Adults, which awarded a di- 
ploma on June 17, 1960, and setting forth 
that complainant had satisfactorily com- 
pleted a general high school course (exhibit 
I; Report of Proceedings, p. 15); official 
transcript of complainant's scholastic record 
in a combination general electrical and radio 
television technicians course, dated Novem- 
ber 7, 1962, and issued by Coyne Electrical 
School (exhibit III). This exhibit sets forth 
that complainant received an average grade 
of 83.1; that the combined courses included 
basic electricity and wiring, d.c. power and 
motor repair, a.c. power and maintenance, 
industrial electronics, refrigeration and elec- 
tric appliance repair, basic radio-TV, AM and 
FM servicing, TV circuits and construction, 
television service and repair, and TV 
servicing and color circuits. The elec- 
trical course was 6 weeks long in each de- 
partment or 180 hours. That the TV radio 
electronics course was 7 weeks long or 210 
hours. This transcript contained also a 
remark relating to complainant's industry 
and cooperation as above average. In addi- 
tion to these exhibits offered by the com- 
plainant as proof of his academic qualifica- 
tions, he also offered two diplomas which 
were awarded him by Coyne Electrical 
School. The one dated May 5, 1961 (exhibit 
IV), shows satisfactory completion of a resi- 
dent course of instruction in general elec- 
trical technicians course; the other is dated 
December 7, 1962, and recites that com- 
plainant has satisfactorily completed the 
resident course of instruction prescribed for 
television-radio electronics technicians 
course (exhibit V). All of these schools are 
located in Chicago, Ill., and one is under the 
supervision of the Chicago Board of 
Education, 

The evidence shows that complainant at- 
tended one or more of these schools while 
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he was working at various jobs not related 
to his training (Report of Proceedings, pp. 
24-26). As proof of his experiential quali- 
fications in the field related to that employ- 
ment for which he applied at respondent’s 
place of business, complainant testified that 
he worked part-time with his brother in the 
operation of Neighborhood Radio-TV Service 
over a 3-year period immediately preceding 
his application with respondent. Here com- 
plainant performed general service on radios 
and televisions (Report of Proceedings, p. 
27). He also worked at House of Sound 
which offered a television rental service and 
kept in stock for this purpose about 30 sets 
which complainant kept in working order. 
At both shops, complainant served as 
“troubleshooter,” checking circuits of sets, 
voltage and resistors; and he read schematic 
diagrams—localizing faults and balancing 
voltages of opposite phases, and repairing 
sets. Complainant’s testimony respecting 
his school attendance and experience sub- 
stantially supports the allegations of the 
complaint, 

Complainant testified that he was on 
respondent’s premises not more than 15 min- 
utes during the process of his application 
and his being tested (Report of Proceedings, 
p. 69). By his complaint complainant 
claims that he took and passed the company 
tests, that white persons were hired during 
this period but that he was not, and that 
he believes he was not hired because of his 
race. 

At the hearing respondent raised no ques- 
tion regarding the respectability of the 
schools which the complainant attended, but 
in seeking to meet the showing made by the 
complainant, the respondent made a four- 
point attack. 

First, respondent showed that complainant 
failed to write in on respondent’s printed 
application form the name of one of the 
schools that complainant attended, namely, 
the Dunbar High School (Respondent's Ex- 
hibit I; Report of Proceedings, pp. 43, 44) 
and his radio and television experience (Re- 
port of Proceedings, pp. 47, 65). Complain- 
ant testified that he orally informed the 
interviewer of both of these items (Report 
of Proceedings, pp. 65, 70) and showed to the 
interviewer. complainant's certificate from 
Dunbar (Complainant's Exhibit II), showing 
completion of 432 hours course in electronics. 
Respondent's employment interviewer, Jerry 
Hoelscher, testified at one point that he 
orally asked complainant for further infor- 
mation relating to his experience or training 
or background not included on his applica- 
tion and that there was none, “to my knowl- 
edge,“ pages 165, 161. Hoelscher further 
testified that if complainant had informed 
the interviewer of complainant's training at 
Dunbar Vocational School he, the inter- 
viewer, would have noted that fact in writ- 
ing on complainant’s application form. 
Under cross-examination, Witness Hoelscher 
admitted that he asked complainant no 
question regarding his training in related 
work (Report of Proceedings, p. 170). 

There is then presented two questions 
relative to complainant's revelation of his 
educational and experiential background. 
The first is whether complainant is to be 
held responsible for these written omissions, 
and whether these omissions were decisive to 
his being hired; secondly, there is a disputed 
question of fact about complainant's oral 
communication of his educational and ex- 
periential background to the interviewer. 

Reviewing the reverse side of respond- 
ent’s exhibit I, the printed application form, 
the hearing examiner notes that there are 
four sections separately titled so that com- 
plainant’s four last places of employment 
are educed, without regard to whether any 
of the four were places engaged in any work 
related to that for which complainant was 
applying at respondents. The same must be 
said of the section headed “List below other 
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special qualifications you have (machinery 
or office equipment)“ 

In the judgment of the hearing examiner 
no place on the application form was de- 
signed to educe the information respecting 
complainant’s particular experience in the 
related field of work. Moreover, Hoelscher 
said this omission was not decisive to com- 
plainant’s not being hired (Report of Pro- 
ceedings, p. 159). On the disputed question 
whether complainant orally informed the 
interviewer of the applicant’s educational 
and experiential background, the hearing 
examiner holds with the complainant. As 
the trier of the facts, the hearing examiner 
is the judge of the credibility of the wit- 
nesses and of the weight to be given the 
testimony of each. That complainant would 
apply for employment as analyzer and 
phaser in the radio and television field and 
then suppress information to the interviewer 
regarding the applicant’s education and ex- 
perience in the field of which he was apply- 
ing for employment is improbable. 

The second point of respondent’s attack 
upon the case made by the complainant at 
the hearing consisted of a series of 10 ques- 
tions put to complainant under cross-exami- 
nation, questions the answers to which 
respondent claims an analyzer and phaser at 
Motorola must know, and which are put to 
every applicant for employment as analyzer 
and phaser at Motorola, providing the appli- 
cant first passes test No.10. This latter test 
will be dealt with during consideration in 
this decision and order of respondent's at- 
tack No. 3. These questions were said by 
respondent to be a test of complainant's 
knowledge of the work for which he applied 
to Motorola. 

In the judgment of the hearing examiner 
this test put upon the hearing came too 
late and cannot now determine the issue of 
whether complainant was denied equal op- 
portunity of employment at the time he 
applied. 

Respondent’s third point of attack was 
made in connection with the said test No. 
10, which was put to the complainant at the 
time he applied for employment, and it fol- 
lowed his filling out the written application 
(respondent’s exhibit II). This exhibit was 
said by respondent to be the same test form 
containing identical questions as the one 
complainant took at the time of his applica- 
tion. The test form on which complain- 
ant indicated his answers was not of- 
fered in evidence and the only reason for 
not doing so, was that it had been sent to 
the respondent's test area. Exhibit II was 
admitted into evidence for the restricted 
purpose of showing the type of test that 
had been put to complainant at the time 
he applied for employment (Report of Pro- 
ceedings, pp. 175, 169). 

It was claimed by the author of this test, 
who testified at the hearing on behalf of 
the respondent, that the test is the shortest 
test of intelligence that has been developed, 
as far as he knew. It is said to test verbal 
understanding, understanding of instruc- 
tions (Report of Proceedings, p. 209), The 
witness, Dr. Shurrager, developed a series of 
tests for the respondent including tests of 
four different kinds of special relations and 
ability; and he regularly supplies these tests 
to respondent for a fee (pp. 210, 211). Of 
the greater number of witnesses testifying in 
respondent's behalf, only Witness Hoelscher 
attempted to place himself within the area 
of having direct knowledge of complainant’s 
score on test No. 10, and he testified that the 
score was four and that the passing grade 
at Motorola is six, which Dr. Shurrager says 
that the mean he set was eight. Inasmuch 
as Mr. Hoelscher was not the person who 
administered the test to the complainant, 
his opportunity for knowing the fact about 
which he testified falls short of legal require- 
ments. No testimony was offered from the 
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administrator who administered the test and 
graded it. In the absence of the test which 
complainant took, his answers thereto, and 
the overlay key for checking the complain- 
ant’s answers, the hearing examiner is de- 
nied sufficient means for holding with the 
respondent that complainant was accorded 
equal opportunity with all other applicants 
without regard to the complainant's race. 

All of the above-mentioned items were at 

one time, at least, in the possession and 
under the control of the respondent; and its 
failure to produce, after the exercise of rea- 
sonable diligence, or its failure sufficiently to 
explain away its inability to produce, if that 
were the fact, does not convince the hearing 
examiner of any eagerness on the respond- 
ent’s part to disclose all the facts in this 
case. 
The hearing examiner is persuaded there- 
fore, that had respondent produced the test 
administrator to testify, the test No. 10 which 
the complainant took, his test score, and the 
overlay key from which comparisons with, 
and checking of complainant’s answers 
might have been made, the showing would 
have been adverse to the respondent. These 
missing items were not equally available to 
the complainant. A reasonably prudent per- 
son, under the same or similar circumstances 
as the respondent, would have produced 
these missing matters if he believed they 
were favorable to him, Beery v. Beery, 311 Ui. 
App. 469. Moreover, the complaint alleges 
that complainant passed the company tests. 
The Commission investigator testified that 
when he administered test No. 10 to com- 
plainant as part of the investigation about 2 
months later, complainant passed with a 
score of seven, a point above the minimum 
required by the company (Report of Pro- 
ceedings, pp. 121, 122). Dr. Shurrager testi- 
fied that a person retaking the test might 
improve his first score, but not appreciably 
(p. 215), that no special training was re- 
quired and that there is no real difficulty 
in administering and scoring test No. 10 
(Report of Proceedings, p. 210). The hear- 
ing examiner cannot, in connection with test 
No. 10, end the discussion here. 

Because of the probability otherwise that 
respondent may continue to use test No. 
10, in its employment practice, without re- 
vision, if revised it can be, the hearing 
examiner makes the following observations, 
though not necessary to the decision and 
order in this case: copyrighted as it was 
in 1949 and used since that time, test No. 
10 in the light of today’s knowledge, is 
obsolete. Its norm was derived from stand- 
ardization on advantaged groups. Studies 
in inequalities and environmental factors 
since the publication of test No. 10, have 
been made with careful equating of such 
background factors. Dr. Shurrager realizes 
somewhat the existence of these background 
variables, but his test No. 10, at the time 
of complainant’s taking it, and at the time 
of the hearing, had not been revised to 
meet the acknowledged, current conditions 
(Report of Proceedings, pp. 215-218). In 
the light of current circumstances and the 
objectives of the spirit as well as the let- 
ter of the law, this test does not lend itself 
to equal opportunity to qualify for the 
hitherto culturally deprived and the dis- 
advantaged groups, Audrey M. Shuey, “The 
Testing of Negro Intelligence”, J. P. Bell 


o., Inc., Lynchburg, Va., 1958. See vii. Un- 


til test No. 10 is revised, or appropriately 
replaced, those persons such as the com- 
plainant in this case who apply for em- 
ployment at respondent’s company will be 
at a competitive disadvantage, Paul A. 
Norgren et al., “Employing the Negro in 
American Industry” (Industrial Relations 
Monograph, No. 17, Industrial Relations 
Counselors, Inc., New York, 1959, p. 25). 
The fourth and final attack which re- 
spondent made on the complainant’s case 
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was to show the company’s general hiring 
practices. The attempt here was to show 
that the company accords equal employment 
opportunity to all without discrimination 
because of race, color, religion, national ori- 
gin or ancestry. 

It is noted that the personnel director, at 
the hearing, was unable to tell approximately 
the number of Negro analyzers and phasers 
that were employed by the respondent ex- 
cept within the last 10 days prior to the 
hearing; and apparently he learned that 
fact through looking at pictures of a Negro 
analyzer in the Courier newspaper. The 
investigator's charge report in evidence in- 
dicates that as of August 22, 1963, respond- 
ent employed approximately 25 phasers and 
analyzers, all being persons of the white 
race (Report of Proceedings, pp. 233, 234) 
(complainant's exhibit VI). In this con- 
nection, witness Piper testified that Negroes 
at respondent’s have been occupying jobs 
of technicians and/or analyzers and phasers 
for at least 3 or 4 years. On this point there 
is conflict between two of respondent's own 
witnesses and with the investigator's report. 
In the light of all the evidence in this case 
considered together, the hearing examiner 
accepts the finding of the Commission in- 
vestigator. (See Report of Proceedings, pp. 
281, 282.) 

In the consideration of Mr. Piper's testi- 
mony with regard to complainant's arrest 
record. the hearing examiner is not able to 
say that respondent gave it any weight in 
denying employment to the complainant. 
Under direct examination, Mr. Piper stated 
that had the complainant successfully passed 
all other tests usually administered for the 
job applied for, he would still have been 
denied because of his arrest record (Report 
of Proceedings, p. 270). Yet, under cross- 
examination, Mr. Piper testified that, “if we 
were at a point of seriously considering the 
hiring of the applicant, we would have un- 
dertaken an investigation, as we have done 
in many cases in the past“ (Report of Pro- 
ceeding, p. 272). Then on page 276, Witness 
Piper testified that in the final analysis the 
company would make its decision “based 
upon the information which we obtained in 
an investigation,” which was not made in 
this case. 

If the Fair Employment Practices Act of 
this State is effectually to be implemented, 
personnel executives in the industries 
covered by the law, have a supreme respon- 
sibility to move positively to eradicate un- 
fair employment practices in every depart- 
ment. Somehow, general convictions of eco- 
nomic need and fairness must be acquired, 
and concerted action made to come into 
play within each department throughout the 
plant and with the administrators of this 
law. There is ample modern authority for 
this position. The task is one of adapting 
procedures within a policy framework to fit 
the requirements of finding and employing 
workers heretofore deprived because of race, 
color, religion, national origin, or ancestry. 
Selection techniques may have to be modified 
at the outset in the light of experience, edu- 
cation, or attitudes of the group, Francis J. 
Brown, “Educational Sociology” (2d ed., 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954, pp. 135-138; Paul 
H. Norgren et al.), “Employing the Negro in 
American Industry,” Industrial Relations 
Monograph, No. 17; Industrial Relations 
Counselors, Inc., New York, 1959 (pp. 4, 5, 8, 
10, 11). The employer may have to estab- 
lish inplant training programs and employ 
the heretofore culturally deprived and dis- 
advantaged persons as learners, placing them 
under such supervision that will enable 
them to achieve job success. 

In order to sustain the complaint in this 
case the hearing examiner must find that 
the complainant has proved the complaint 
by a preponderance of the evidence (Smith- 
Hurd III. Ann. Stats. 1963, ch. 48, par. 858 
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(f)). The examiner, if he finds that the 
evidence in the case, when considered alto- 
gether, preponderates in favor of the com- 
plainant, then he must find the issue, or 
issues in favor of the complainant. The 
hearing examiner so finds, Garlinski v. Chi- 
cago City Ry. Co. (1930), 257 Ill. App. 414. 
There is relevant evidence here such that a 
reasonable mind might accept as adequate 
to support the conclusion that an unfair em- 
ployment practice was committed by the 
respondent against the complainant in the 
company's denial of employment to the com- 
plainant on or about July 15, 1963; that com- 
plainant was denied because of his race. 

It is therefore ordered as follows: 

(a) That respondent, Motorola, Inc., cease 
and desist in the future from committing 
the unfair employment practice complained 
of in this complaint at any place of busi- 
ness of the respondent in the State of Illinois 
and to cease and desist from denying equal 
employment opportunity to all qualified ap- 
plicants. 

(b) That respondent cease and desist from 
the use of test No. 10 within 30 days from the 
date of this order; or within such further 
time as may be extended by the Commission 
upon written request made for good cause 
shown before the expiration of said 30 days. 

(c) That if respondent chooses to replace 
test No. 10, that it adopt a test which shall 
reflect and equate inequalities and environ- 
mental factors among the disadvantaged and 
culturally deprived groups, and in this con- 
nection, it is ordered that respondent inform 
the Commission, in writing, of the company 
decision within 30 days from the date of this 
order, or within such further time as may 
be extended by the Commission after written 
request made for good cause shown before 
the expiration of said 30 days. 

(d) That respondent revise its application 
for employment form to educe specifically 
the last places of employment, if any, in the 
related fleld for which applicant is apply- 
ing, and in detail, the experience, if any, 
which applicant claims, whether inside or 
outside the related industry. That respond- 
ent submit to the Commission a copy of said 
revised application for employment form 
within 30 days from the date of this order, 
or within such further time as may be ex- 
tended by the Commission after written re- 
quest made for good cause shown before the 
expiration of said 30 days. 

(e) That the respondent, Motorola, Inc., 
immediately offer to the complainant em- 
ployment as analyzer and phaser, and that 
upon such employment assign him to the 
company’s so-called sponsor program at the 
current rate of pay paid to all other em- 
ployees working under the sponsor program 
in the department, under adequate super- 
vision with the end in view of enabling the 
complainant to achieve job success as an 
analyzer and phaser. 

(f) That the respondent’s intentions to ex- 
ecute this order in good faith be promulgated 
to the complainant’s supervisor and all other 
employees in the department. 

(g) That the respondent report the date 
of its offer to the complainant in compliance 
with this order within 7 days from the date 
hereof to the Commission; and to make such 
further reports to the Commission as it may 
inquire. 

ROBERT E. BRYANT, 
Hearing Examiner. 

Dated: February 26, 1964. 

CERTIFICATE OF SERVICE 


I, Robert E. Bryant, hearing examiner in 
the above-entitled cause do hereby certify 
that I have served a copy of the foregoing 
decision and order upon the complainant and 
respondent by placing the same in the U.S. 
mail in an envelope, properly addressed with 
first-class postage affixed to: 

Attorney Robert V. Nystrom, 77 West 
Washington Street, Chicago, III., who is at- 
torney of record for the respondent; and 
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Attorney Quentin J. Goodwin, 105 West 
Adams Street, Chicago, III., who is attorney 
of record for the complainant. 

This 27th day of February A.D. 1964. 

ROBERT E. BRYANT, 
Hearing Examiner. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Don H. CLAu- 
sEN (at the request of Mr. HALLECK), for 
today, and the balance of the week, on 
account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas, for 1 hour, 
today; and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. O’Hara of Illinois, for 30 minutes, 
on Thursday, March 19. 

Mr. Patman, for 60 minutes, on Mon- 
day, March 23, 1964; and to revise and 
extend his remarks and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. ASHBROOK, for 15 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Batpwin and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. ALGER. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Rocers of Florida) and to 
include extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. KEOGH. 

Mr. CAREY. 

Mr. HANNA. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 1 o’clock and 24 minutes p.m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, March 17, 1964, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1815. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting an 
audit and examination of financial state- 
ments of the Public Housing Administration, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, for the 
fiscal years ended June 30, 1963 and 1962, pur- 
suant to the Government Corporation Con- 
trol Act (31 U.S.C. 841) (H. Doc. No. 244); 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

1816. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
October 25, 1963, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and an il- 
lustration, on an interim report on West Har- 
bor, Ohio, authorized by the River and 
Harbor Act, approved March 2, 1945 (H. Doc. 
No. 245); to the Committee on Public Works 
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and ordered to be printed with one illustra- 
tion. 

1817. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
October 1, 1963, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and an il- 
lustration, on an interim report on the Zum- 
bro River, Minn., requested by a resolution 
of the Committee on Public Works, House 
of Representatives, adopted March 5, 1952 
(H. Doc. No. 246); to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works and ordered to be printed with one 
illustration. 

1818. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
September 4, 1963, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and an il- 
Iustration, on a review of the reports on the 
Weymouth-Fore and Town Rivers, Boston 
Harbor, Mass., requested by a resolution of 
the Committee on Public Works, House of 
Representatives, adopted April 9, 1957 (H. 
Doc. No. 247); to the Committee on Public 
Works and ordered to be printed with one 
illustration. 

1819. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Emergency Planning, Executive Office of the 
President, transmitting a copy of the semi- 
annual Statistical Supplement, Stockpile Re- 
port to the Congress, for the period ending 
December 31, 1963, pursuant to section 4 of 
the Strategic and Critical Materials Stock 
Piling Act, Public Law 520, 79th Congress; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

1820. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Installations and Logistics) 
transmitting a report listing contracts ne- 
gotiated under authority of title 10, United 
States Code, for the period July to December 
1963; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

1821. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port relating to the Army and Air Force pro- 
curement of DY-107 dynameters, dated Sep- 
tember 17, 1963, as requested by Congress- 
man EARL. WILson, of Indiana; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

1822. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting re- 
port on understatement of claims processed 
by the Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
servation Service, Department of Agriculture, 
against the United Arab Republic and the 
Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia for 
recovery of execessive ocean transportation 
costs financed by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration under title I, Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1961), commonly Known as Public Law 
480, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 53 and 31 U.S.C. 
67; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

1823. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting re- 
port on unnecessary costs to the Govern- 
ment for commercial long-distance tele- 
phone calls made by civil agencies in the 
Washington, D.C., area between cities served 
by the Federal Communications System, Gen- 
eral Services Administration, pursuant to 31 
U.S.C. 53 and 31 U.S.C. 67; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

1824. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. 
Civil Service Commission, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation entitied “A bill 
to amend the Administrative Expenses Act 
of 1946, as amended, to provide for reim- 
bursement of certain moving expenses of 
employees and to authorize payment of ex- 
penses for storage of household goods and 
personal effects of employees assigned to iso- 
lated duty stations within the continental 
United States, excluding Alaska”; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

1825. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting a report of gifts and bequests 
received and accepted by the U.S. National 
Commission for the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
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for the fiscal year 1963, in accordance with 
the provisions of Public Law 85-477; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1826. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Air Force, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation entitled “A bill to provide 
for the restriction of a certain area in the 
Outer Continental Shelf for defense purposes, 
and for other purposes (Matagorda Water 
Range); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

1827. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Communications Commission, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation entitled “A bill 
to amend the Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended, to give the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission authority to prescribe reg- 
ulations for the manufacture, import, sale, 
shipment, or use of devices which cause 
harmful interference to radio reception”; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

1828. A letter from the Director, Adminis- 
trative Office of the U.S. Courts, transmitting 
annual statistical tables reflecting the busi- 
ness transacted by the bankruptcy courts 
and other pertinent data for fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1963, pursuant to section 53 of the 
Bankruptcy Act (11 U.S.C. 81); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1829. A letter from the Administrator, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, trans- 
mitting annual report for the calendar year 
1963 with respect to tort claims paid within 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency and 
its constituents, pursuant to the Federal Tort 
Claims Act (Public Law 601, 79th Cong., sec. 
404); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1830. A letter from the national president, 
American War Mothers, transmitting report 
of the American War Mothers for calendar 
year 1963; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of March 12, 
1964, the following bill was reported on 
March 13, 1964: 


Mr. KIRWAN: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H.R. 10433. A bill making appropria- 
tions for the Department of the Interior and 
related agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1965, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1237). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARRY: 

H.R. 10434. A bill to adjust the rates of 
basic compensation of certain officers and 
employees in the Federal Government, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. CEDERBERG: 

H.R. 10435. A bill to provide for the medical 
and hospital care of the aged through a sys- 
tem of voluntary health insurance, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. CHENOWETH: 

H.R. 10436. A bill to impose import limita- 
tions on certain meat and meat products; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

HR. 10437. A bill to incorporate the Na- 
tional Committee on Radiation Protection 
and Measurements; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. JARMAN: 

H.R. 10438. A bill to impose quota limita- 
tions on imports of foreign residual fuel oil; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JOELSON: 

H.R. 10439. A bill to provide for a com- 
prehensive study and investigation of the 
adequacy of the present system of compul- 
sory military training under the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. LANDRUM: 

H.R. 10440. A bill to mobilize the human 
and financial resources of the Nation to 
combat poverty in the United States; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. KEITH: 

H.R. 10441. A bill to exempt oceanographic 
research vessels from the application of cer- 
tain vessel inspection laws, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. KING of New York: 

H.R. 10442. A bill to provide for adjusting 
conditions of competition between certain 
domestic industries and foreign industries 
with respect to the level of wages and the 
working conditions in the production of 
articles imported into the United States; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 10443. A bill to mobilize the human 
and financial resources of the Nation to com- 
bat poverty in the United States; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H.R. 10444. A bill to adjust the rates of 
basic compensation of certain officers and 
employees in the Federal Government, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. QUIE: 

H.R. 10445. A bill to make bedding sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Flammable 
Fabrics Act; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL: 

H.R. 10446. A bill to permit the use of 
statistical sampling procedures in the ex- 
amination of vouchers; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

By Mr. STUBBLEFIELD: 

H.R. 10447. A bill to impose certain re- 
quirements on the acquisition or real prop- 
erty by the United States in connection 
with the protection or preservation of fish 
and wildlife; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. WELTNER: 

H.R. 10448. A bill to adjust the rates of 
basic compensation of certain officers and 
employees in the Federal Government, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. KUNKEL: 

H.R. 10449. A bill to prescribe the size of 
flags furnished by the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs to drape the caskets of de- 
ceased veterans; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. NORBLAD: 

H.R. 10450. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct, operate, 
and maintain the Tualatin Federal reclama- 
tion project, Oregon, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. TALCOTT: 

H. Con. Res. 280. Concurrent resolution re- 
questing the President to proclaim April 9, 
1964, as Bataan Day; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 
Under clause 4 of rule XXII memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Alaska, memorializing 
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the President and the Congress of the 
United States to take immediate action for 
the minting of an adequate supply of silver 
dollars; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Alaska, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to 
take notice of the request relating to the 
establishment of a national military ceme- 
tery in the State of Alaska; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Also memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Alaska, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to 
take favorable action on S. 627, relating to 
Federal assistance to State fishery research 
and development of projects; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred to as follows: 


By Mr. BENNETT of Florida: 
H.R. 10451. A bill for the relief of Betty H. 
Going; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr, BURKHALTER: 
H.R. 10452. A bill for the relief of Hwang 
Tai Shik; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. ROONEY of New York: 

H.R. 10453. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Chava Mayer; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

HJ. Res. 951. Joint resolution authorizing 
the expression of appreciation and the issu- 
ance of & gold medal to Henry J. Kaiser; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXTI, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


790. By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: Petition of 
the mayor and City Council of Blair, Nebr., 
urging curtailment of the importation of 
beef from foreign countries; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

791. By the SPEAFER: Petition of Cliff 
Karchmer, member, Memphis Association of 
Student Councils, petitioning dee ee 
of their resolution with reference to 
tious approval of S. 1 (Youth Employment 
Act), and S. 1321 (National Service Corps 
Act); to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

792. Also petition of the chairman, Oki- 
nawa Reversion Council, Naha, Okinawa, 
Ryukyu Islands, petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to demanding 
that both the Governments of Japan and the 
United States abolish article 3 of the Treaty 
of Peace with Japan and turn over the 
administrative power of Okinawa to Japan 
immediately; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

793. Also, petition of chairman, Municipal 
Assembly, u-son, Okinawa, peti- 
tioning consideration of their resolution with 
reference to seeking an early solution of the 
problem of pretreaty claims; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

794. Also, petition of the mayor, Aguni- 
son, Okinawa, Ryukyu Islands, petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with ref- 
erence to seeking an early solution of the 
problem of pretreaty claims; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

795. Also, petition of the mayor, Nakagu- 
suku-son, Okinawa, petitioning consideration 
of their resolution with reference to seeking 
an early solution of the problem of pretreaty 
claims; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

796. Also, petition to the Municipal As- 
sembly of Kadena-son, Okinawa, petitioning 
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consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to seeking an early solution of the 
problem of pretreaty claims; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

797. Also, petition of the chairman, Asso- 
ciation of Owners of Military-used Lands, 
Kadena-son, Okinawa, petitioning considera- 
tion of their resolution with reference to 
seeking an early solution of the problem of 
pretreaty claims; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

798. Also, petition of the chairman, Asso- 
ciation of Owners of Military-used Lands, 
Ishikawa City, Okinawa, petitioning consid- 
eration of their resolution with reference 
to seeking an early solution of the problem 
of pretreaty claims; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

799. Also, petition of the office of the city 
clerk, Municipal Council of the City of 
Bayonne, N.J., petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to a bill au- 
thorizing Federal grants to State, county, 
and local Governments for construction of 
facilities for posthospital care treatment and 
rehabilitation of drug addicts; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE 


Monpay, Marcu 16, 1964 


(Legislative day of Monday, March 9, 
1964) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m., on 
the expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the Acting President 
pro tempore [Mr. METCALF]. 

The Reverend Paul J. Miklosovic, D.D., 
professor, Cardinal O’Hara High School, 
Springfield, Pa.; chaplain, Sacred Heart 
Convent, Overbrook, Pa.; and represent- 
ing the Slovak League of America, of- 
fered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, our Creator and prov- 
ident Father, in the spirit of Abel of old 
we adore Thy divine majesty. In Thy 
hands are the beginning and end of all 
things. Bless then, we beseech Thee 
this day, the United States of America 
and the Senate of the United States here 
assembled. 

Surely long ago our fathers spoke in 
Thy name when they proclaimed, as 
self-evident, that all men are endowed 
by their Creator with unalienable rights. 
Among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. Forgive us where 
and when, through weakness and igno- 
rance, we have not lived up to our fathers’ 
teaching and Thine. 

Give us the grace to know and do Thy 
will. Unite and strengthen us, grant us 
wisdom and courage, that we may be fit 
instruments of peace and joy to all man- 

On this day we commemorate the 25th 
anniversary of the independence of the 
captive Republic of Slovakia, and we 
pray for this ancient land. Through 
eleven hundred years Thy people placed 
their trust in Thee as they struggled and 
died to keep their heritage of freedom. 
They were not and could not be the dupes 
and puppets of Thy proclaimed enemies. 
They could only be their victims. Mis- 
understood, often slandered, assailed on 
all sides, their eyes and hearts were 
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turned to the United States of America— 
strong, generous, patient, and under- 
standing, but fearless, no enemy to any 
people anywhere, but in Thy spirit, O 
God, our Father, the friend of all. 

There were and there are among the 
nations Cains who hate and slay their 
brothers. We ask Thee, almighty God, 
to comfort Thy faithful people of Slo- 
vakia, who wish to be as Abel, not Cain, 
among the peoples of the earth. Give 
them hope. Speedily may the day dawn 
when the United States of America and 
ancient Slovakia may greet each other 
as brothers and Thy sons. Thy will be 
done. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. HuMPHREY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, 
March 14, 1964, was dispensed with. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there may 
be a morning hour for the transaction of 
routine business, with statements therein 
limited to 3 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON MILITARY PROCUREMENT ACTIONS 
FOR EXPERIMENTAL, DEVELOPMENTAL, OR 
RESEARCH WORK 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 

Defense, Installations and Logistics, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on mili- 
tary procurement actions for experimental, 
developmental, or research work negotiated 
in the interest of national defense or in- 
dustrial mobilization, covering the 6-month 
period ended December 31, 1963 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

AMENDMENT OF COMMUNICATIONS ACT OF 1934, 
RELATING TO AUTHORITY OF FEDERAL Com- 
MUNICATIONS COMMISSION 
A letter from the Chairman, Federal Com- 

munications Commission, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the Communications Act of 1934, 
as amended, to give the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission authority to prescribe reg- 
ulations for the manufacture, import, sale, 
shipment, or use of devices which cause 
harmful interference to radio reception (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Commerce. 


REPORT ON BUSINESS TRANSACTED BY 
BANKRUPTCY COURTS 


A letter from the Director, Administrative 
Office of the U.S. Courts, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
business transacted by the bankruptcy 
courts, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1963 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


March 16 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, and referred as indicated: 


By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Alaska; to the Committee on 
Commerce: 

“HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 48 
“Joint resolution relating to Federal assist- 
ance to State fishery research and devel- 
opment of projects 

“Whereas foreign nations, recognizing the 
importance of the seas as a prime source of 
food for their people, having intensified 
scientific research concerning the conserva- 
tion, development, harvest, and processing 
of fisheries resources; and 

“Whereas the United States has not kept 
pace with the changing technology of com- 
mercial fishing and, as a result, has dropped 
from second place to fifth place among the 
fishing nations of the world; and 

“Whereas inadequate knowledge has not 
only hampered the efforts of American fish- 
ermen to develop, harvest, and process fish- 
erles resources but also has contributed to 
the occurrence of resource disasters, such as 
the salmon failure in Alaska’s Bristol Bay 
in 1963; and 

“Whereas an immediate effort has been 
made to alleviate this situation in the form 
of a bill, S. 627, sponsored by U.S. Senator 
E. L. BARTLETT of Alaska, which would pro- 
vide funds for State-supervised research and 
development projects regarding commercial 
fishing; and 

“Whereas S. 627 has been passed by the 
U.S. Senate and is pending before the House 
of Representatives: Be it 

“Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives is respectfully urged to take favorable 
action on S. 627; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the Honorable Lyndon B. John- 
son, President of the United States; the 
Honorable Carl Hayden, President pro tem- 
pore of the Senate; the Honorable John W. 
McCormack, Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; the Honorable Herbert C. Bon- 
ner, chairman, House Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries; the Honorable 
Clarence F. Pautzke, Commissioner of Fish 
and Wildlife, Department of the Interior; 
and to the members of the Alaska delegation 
in Congress. 

“Passed by the house February 27, 1964. 

“Bruce KENDALL, 
“Speaker of the House. 

“Attest: 

“PATRICIA R. SLACK, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 

“Passed by the senate March 4, 1964 

“FRANK PERATROVICH, 
“President of the Senate. 
“Attest: 
“EVELYN K. STEVENSON, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“WILLIAM A. EGAN, 
“Governor of Alaska.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Alaska; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 

“HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 40 
“Joint resolution relating to the establish- 
ment of a national military cemetery in 

Alaska 

“Whereas because of the presence in num- 
ber of members of the Armed Forces in 
Alaska along with a considerable number of 
veterans, it would be fitting and proper to 
have a national cemetery in the vicinity of 
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Fort Richardson or Elmendorf Air Force 
Base: Be it 

“Resolved, That the Department of De- 
fense is requested to take appropriate action 
for the establishment of a national cemetery 
at Anchorage, Alaska, for the final resting 
place of service personnel and those veterans 
qualifying for burial in a national cemetery; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be directed to the Honorable Lyndon B. 
Johnson, President of the United States; the 
Honorable John W. McCormack, Speaker of 
the House of Representatives; the Honorable 
Carl Hayden, President pro tempore of the 
Senate; the Honorable Robert S. McNamara, 
Secretary of Defense; and the Members of the 
Alaska delegation in Congress. 

“Passed by the house February 24, 1964. 

“Bruce KENDALL, 
“Speaker of the House. 


“Attest: 
“PATRICIA R. SLACK, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 
“Passed by the senate March 6, 1964. 
“PRANK PERATROVICH, 
“President of the Senate. 
“Attest: 


“EVELYN K. STEVENSON, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“WILLIAM A. EGAN, 
“Governor of Alaska. 
“Certified true, full, and correct. 
“PATRICIA R. SLACK, 
“Chief Clerk of the House.” 


A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Kentucky; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 


“RESOLUTION 44 


“A resolution concerning prayer in public 
schools 

“Whereas the Supreme Court of the United 
States has recently decided that the offering 
of prayers in public schools violated the 
First Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States; and 

“Whereas this body, representing all the 
people of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, 
favors a return to and a continuation of the 
heritage and beliefs of this Nation; Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Commonwealth of Kentucky: 

“SECTION 1. The Congress of the United 
States is hereby requested to propose a con- 
stitutional amendment to the effect that 
freedom of religion shall include the right to 
offer prayer in public schools, 

“Sec. 2. The clerk of the house is ordered 
to transmit copies of this resolution to every 
Member of the Congress of the United States. 

“Attest: 

“Troy B. STURGILL, 
“Chief Clerk, Kentucky House of 
Representatives.” 


A resolution adopted by. the Long Island 
Federation of Women's Clubs, Inc., relating 
to the Panama Canal; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the Long Island 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Inc., relating 
to a commendation of J. Edgar Hoover; or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

Petitions signed by Zenei Yamashiro, 
chairman, Association of Owners of Military- 
Used Lands, Ishikawa City; Shinei Kyan, 
chairman, Okinawa Reversion Council; Mu- 
nicipal Assembly of Kadena-Son; Shunsho 
Irei, mayor, Kadena-Son; and Kasei Kise- 
gawa, chairman, Association of Owners of 
Military-Used Lands in Kadena-Son, all of 
Okinawa, praying for a quick solution of the 
prepeace treaty compensation issue; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 
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REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. JOHNSTON, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, with an amend- 
ment: 

S. 829. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, to pro- 
vide for marketing quotas on Irish potatoes 
through establishment of acreage allotments 
(Rept. No. 962). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. MORTON; 

S. 2635. A bill to amend the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morron when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HILL: 

S. 2636. A bill to amend chapter 35 of title 
38, United States Code, relating to educa- 
tional assistance for war orphans to provide 
that the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
may afford special restorative training for an 
additional period of time when he finds such 
is necessary to overcome or lessen the effects 
of a physical or mental disability which 
handicaps the child in the pursuit of his 
educational program; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. BAYH: z 

S. 2637. A bill to provide a new program for 
wheat and to provide a long-range program 
for the retirement of excess land from the 
production of agricultural commodities; to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Bays when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: 

5.2638. A bill to increase the amount of 
domestic beet sugar and mainland cane sugar 
which may be marketed during 1964; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Youne of North 
Dakota when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota (for 
himself and Mr. BURDICK) : 

S. 2639. A bill to increase the authoriza- 
tion for the appropriation of funds to com- 
plete the International Peace Garden, 
N. Dak.; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLER: 

S. 2640. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to establish prima facie 
evidence that a corporation which distributes 
or invests 60 percent of its taxable income 
is not being availed of for the purpose of 
avoiding the income tax with respect to 
shareholders; to the Committee on Finance, 

(See the remarks of Mr. MILLER when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 2641. A bill relating to the carrying out 
of the national transportation policy as ex- 
pressed in the Interstate Commerce Act; to 
the Committee on Commerce, 

(See the remarks of Mr. Bratt when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. McNAMARA (for himself, Mr. 
HUMPHREY, Mr. WILLIAMS of New 
Jersey, Mr. DouGias, and Mr. BAYH) : 

8. 2642. A bill to mobilize the human and 

financial resources of the Nation to combat 
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poverty in the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McNamara when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BYRD of Virginia: 

S. 2643. A bill to amend the joint resolu- 
tion designating June 14 of each year as Flag 
Day (37 U.S.C. 157), to provide appropriate 
recognition of the Pledge of Allegiance to 
the Flag and its author, Francis Bellamy; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


RESOLUTION 


ESTABLISHMENT OF SELECT COM- 
MITTEE ON COMBATING POV- 
ERTY 


Mr. NELSON (for himself, Mr. Hum- 
PHREY, Mr. METCALF, and Mr. PROXMIRE) 
submitted a resolution (S. Res. 305) 
establishing the Select Committee on 
Combating Poverty, which was referred 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. NELSON, 
which appears under a separate head- 


. 


PRIVATE OWNERSHIP OF NUCLEAR 
FUEL 


Mr. MORTON, Mr. President, last 
year the Atomic Energy Commission 
unanimously recommended the enact- 
ment of legislation to require private 
ownership of nuclear fuel for use in 
atomic powerplants, with a 10-year 
transition period. The Joint Commit- 
tee held hearings on H.R. 5035 and S. 
1160, identical bills introduced at the re- 
quest of AEC to carry out its recom- 
mendations. 

During the course of those hearings, 
the Commission told the Joint Commit- 
tee that practically all the leaders of 
the nuclear industry agree that private 
ownership of special nuclear material is 
a desirable objective. Commissioner 
Robert E. Wilson told the Joint Com- 
mittee: 

Private ownership would facilitate stated 
objectives of the 1954 act to strengthen free 
competition in private enterprise and to en- 
courage widespread participation in the de- 
velopment and utilization of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes. 


In support of mandatory private own- 
ership, Dr. Wilson pointed out that Goy- 
vernment monopoly is not required to 
give adequate protection against unau- 
thorized use of nuclear materials. He 
also stated that elimination of the Gov- 
ernment monopoly would have the fol- 
lowing major advantages: 

First. It would ultimately eliminate 
the growing AEC investment in nuclear 
fuels used by utilities for the commercial 
generation of electricity. 

Second. It would avoid continuation of 
the distortion of technology. 

Third. It would provide the utility in- 
dustry and the atomic equipment indus- 
try greater assurance as to their long- 
range costs over the economic life of 
atomic powerplants. 
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Fourth. It would allow, and eventually 
require, electric utilities to obtain nu- 
clear fuel under conditions comparable 
to those for other fuels, and thus permit 
@ more realistic comparison of the true 
competitive aspects of nuclear and con- 
ventional power. 

Fifth. It would facilitate the adoption 
of a uranium enriching service, giving 
domestic manufacturers of atomic power 
plants a better chance to compete in for- 
eign markets. 

Unfortunately for the taxpayers of this 
country, the private ownership legisla- 
tion was not enacted last year. The 
atomic power industry raised a number 
of relatively minor problems, including 
such questions as restriction of imported 
uranium, argument over the length of 
time needed for the transition period, 
and special provisions to continue the 
subsidy of Government ownership for 
small processors of fuel. 

Since last year’s hearings there has 
been a major breakthrough in atomic 
power costs—a breakthrough which de- 
mands immediate enactment of legisla- 
tion to end Government monopoly in this 
field if private enterprise is to maintain 
its place in the field of electricity genera- 
tion. 

Until a short while ago, the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the atomic 
power industry thought conventional 
fuels would have a cost advantage over 
nuclear fuels to 15 or 20 years. The 
capital cost of nuclear plants built in the 
past has been substantially higher than 
the capital cost of conventional plants— 
so much higher that the total cost of 
power from uranium was well above the 
cost of power from conventional fuels. 
The AEC forecast, in its 1962 report to 
the President, that the cost of nuclear 
plants would be well above the cost of 
conventional plants, even as far ahead 
as 1980. 

In December of 1963, General Electric 
agreed to sell to Jersey Central Power & 
Light Co. a nuclear powerplant at a 
cost of $60 million, which, with the cost 
of land, interest during construction, and 
reserve for contingencies, will bring the 
total cost to $68 million. Jersey Central 
expects this plant to produce more than 
620,000 kilowatts of electricity. If it 
does, this plant will cost $110 per kilo- 
watt, compared to the price of $125 per 
kilowatt which in 1962 the Atomic 
Energy Commission thought could be 
achieved by 1980. 

This is a startling breakthrough. The 
impact can be illustrated in terms of 
competitive fuel costs. If the Jersey 
Central plant operates as expected, it will 
be competitive with coal selling at a 
delivered price of 20 cents per million 
British thermal units. In 1961, the latest 
year for which such figures are available, 
the average delivered cost of coal con- 
sumed by electric utilities throughout the 
nation was 25.8 cents per million British 
thermal units. 

Mr. President, there is no longer any 
need, there is no longer any justification, 
for continuation of this subsidy of atomic 
power. Continuation of Government 
monopoly and subsidy in this field can 
only contribute to the destruction of pri- 
vate enterprise in the energy field; it 
could eventually lead to the elimination 
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of a large part of the taxpaying investor- 
owned sector of our electric utility 
industry. 

If the Jersey Central people are cor- 
rect—and no one in a position to do so 
has risen to dispute their computations— 
atomic power has turned the competitive 
corner. It has reached the stage where 
it is not only capable of standing on its 
own feet, but where it also is capable of 
displacing conventional fuels on a non- 
subsidized basis in major areas of the 
country. It has reached this stage many 
years in advance of the 1962 projections 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Mr. President, I am today introducing 
a bill to permit private ownership of nu- 
clear fuel for use in atomic powerplants. 
In most respects, my bill is identical to 
the legislation advocated last year by the 
Atomic Energy Commission. In view of 
the startling cost breakthrough repre- 
sented by the Jersey Central develop- 
ment, my bill would make private owner- 
ship mandatory immediately, without 
any transition period. Further, my bill 
would end Government buyback of by- 
product plutonium or any other special 
nuclear material produced in power- 
plants. 

Until recently the Government was 
offering $30 per gram of byproduct plu- 
tonium, basing this price on two justifi- 
cations: It was thought that the Gov- 
ernment might need plutonium for 
weapons purposes and it was felt that 
subsidies should be offered to make 
atomic powerplants competitive. Last 
year the Atomic Energy Commission cut 
the buyback price to $10 per gram, rec- 
ognizing that there is no longer any fore- 
seeable large-scale need for plutonium 
for military purposes. The Jersey Cen- 
tral cost breakthrough has eliminated 
any justification for continuation of the 
buyback for subsidy purposes and the 
incentive necessary to find the most 
beneficial use for this material in power- 
plants. 

Mr. President, last year Dr. Wilson 
told the Joint Committee that if the 
Government monopoly is continued, the 
AEC’s investment in fuel inventories for 
commercial powerplants would exceed 
$1 billion by 1975 “and would increase 
rapidly thereafter.” Since his testi- 
mony, the Jersey Central breakthrough 
has taken place, and there is every rea- 
son to believe that atomic power pro- 
duction will grow so fast that taxpayers 
will have to invest many, many billions 
of dollars in nuclear fuel in the next 20 
or 30 years, unless we take the Govern- 
ment out of the fuel-ownership business. 

On March 4, a representative of the 
coal industry stated to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy: 

Elimination of a subsidy is always pain- 
ful and difficult. It will be easier to elimi- 
nate the subsidy of Government ownership 
of nuclear fuels now, while it is still a 
youngster, than it will be after it has grown 
to a multi-billion-dollar adult. 


It not only will be easier to eliminate 
this unnecessary subsidy now than it 
will be later; it is also essential to do so 
in order to preserve private enterprise 
participation in, the electric utility field 
as we know it today. 

Mr. President, I urge the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy to schedule im- 
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mediate hearings on my bill to end this 
Government monopoly. I ask unani- 


. Mous consent that the bill be held on 


the clerk’s desk for 7 days, for additional 
sponsors, and I further ask unanimous 
consent that the text of the bill be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill will be printed in the 
Recorp and lie on the desk, as requested 
by the Senator from Kentucky. 

The bill (S. 2635) to amend the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. Morton, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recor», as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
2 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, is amended by deleting subsection 
2b. 

Sec. 2. Subsection h of section 2 of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, is 
deleted. 

Sec. 3. Subsection c of section 3 of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“c. a program for Government control of 
the possession, use, and production of atom- 
ic energy and special nuclear material, 
whether owned by the Government or oth- 
ers, so directed as to make the maximum 
contribution to the common defense and 
security and the national welfare, and to 
provide continued assurance of the Gov- 
ernment’s ability to enter into and enforce 
agreements with nations or groups of na- 
tions for the control of special nuclear ma- 
terials and atomic weapons.” 

Src. 4. Section 52 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is repealed. All 
rights, title, and interest in and to any 
special nuclear material vested in the United 
States solely by virtue of the provisions of 
the first sentence of such section 52, and 
not by any other transaction authorized by 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
or other applicable law, are hereby extin- 
guished. 

Src. 5. Subsection a of section 53 of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, be- 
tween the words “The Commission” and 
“such material” is amended to read as 
follows: 

“a. The Commission is authorized to issue 
licenses to transfer or receive in interstate 
commerce, transfer, deliver, possess, own, re- 
ceive possession of or title to, import, or 
export under the terms of an agreement for 
cooperation arranged pursuant to section 
123, special nuclear material, to make spe- 
cial nuclear material available for the period 
of the license, and to distribute special nu- 
clear material within the United States to 
qualified applicants requesting such ma- 
terlal—“ 

Sec. 6. Subsection c of section 53 of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“c. (1) The Commission may distribute 
special nuclear material licensed under this 
section by sale, lease, lease with option to 
buy, or grant: Provided, however, That after 
the date of enactment hereof the Commis- 
sion shall not distribute except by sale 
special nuclear material for use in a utili- 
zation or production facility licensed pur- 
suant to section 103 or 104b, except that 
distribution by lease shall be permitted to 
the extent necessary to carry out lawful 
and binding commitments entered into by 
the Commission prior to the date of enact- 
ment hereof. The Commission shall estab- 
lish reasonable sales prices for the special 
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nuclear material licensed and distributed by 
sale under this section. Such sales prices 
shall be established on such a nondiscrimi- 
natory basis, as, in the opinion of the Com- 
mission, will provide reasonable compensa- 
tion to the Government for such special 
nuclear material. The Commission is au- 
thorized to enter into agreements with li- 
censees for such period of time as the Com- 
mission may deem necessary or desirable to 
distribute to such licensees such quantities 
of special nuclear material as may be neces- 
sary for the conduct of the licensed activity. 
In such agreements, the Commission may 
agree to repurchase any special nuclear ma- 
terial licensed and distributed by sale which 
is not consumed in the course of the licensed 
activity, or any uranium remaining after 
irradiation of such special nuclear material, 
at a repurchase price not to exceed the Com- 
mission’s sale price for comparable special 
nuclear material or uranium in effect at the 
time of delivery of such material to the 
Commission. 

“(2) The Commission may make a rea- 
sonable charge, determined pursuant to this 
section, for the use of special nuclear ma- 
terial licensed and distributed by lease un- 
der subsection 53a, unless such material is 
used for production of power for sale, and 
shall make a reasonable charge determined 
pursuant to this section for the use of spe- 
cial nuclear material licensed and distributed 
by lease for use in a facility producing power 
for sale to the extent that distribution by 
lease is permitted in such cases under the 
other provisions of this Act. The Commis- 
sion shall establish criteria in writing for 
the determination of whether special nu- 
clear material will be distributed by grant 
and for the determination of whether a 
charge will be made for the use of special 
nuclear material licensed and distributed 
by lease under subsection 53a, considering, 
among other things, whether the licensee is 
a nonprofit or eleemosynary institution and 
the purposes for which the special nuclear 
material will be used.” 

Src. 7. Subsection d of section 53 of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, is 
amended by adding the words “by lease” 
after the word distributed“, and by amend- 
ing subsection d(5) to read as follows: 

(5) with respect to special nuclear ma- 
terial consumed in a facility licensed pur- 
suant to section 103, the Commission shall 
make a further charge equivalent to the sale 
price for similar special nuclear material 
established by the Commission in accord- 
ance with subsection 53c(1), and the Com- 
mission may make such a charge with re- 
spect to such material consumed in a facility 
licensed pursuant to section 104.” 

Sec. 8. Subsection e of section 53 of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, is 
amended by deleting subsection 53e(1). 

Sec. 9. Section 54 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended by add- 
ing the following sentences at the end of 
section 54: “The Commission may agree to 
repurchase any special nuclear material dis- 
tributed under a sale arrangement pursuant 
to this section which is not consumed in 
the course of the activities conducted in ac- 
cordance with the agreement for coopera- 
tion, or any uranium remaining after irradia- 
tion of such special nuclear material, at a 
repurchase price not to exceed the Commis- 
sion’s sale price for comparable special nu- 
clear material or uranium in effect at the 
time of delivery of such material to the Com- 
mission. The Commission may also agree 
to purchase, consistent with and within the 
period of the agreement for cooperation, spe- 
cial nuclear material produced in a nuclear 
reactor located outside the United States 
through use of special nuclear material dis- 
tributed pursuant to this section. Under 
any such agreement; the Commission may 
agree to pay, for a period not to exceed seven 
years, the price determined by the Commis- 
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sion to be the estimated value, during the 
period of the agreement to purchase, of such 
special nuclear material as fuel in nuclear 
reactors.” 

Sec. 10, Section 55 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 55. Acquistrion.—The Commission is 
authorized to the extent it deems necessary 
to effectuate the provisions of this Act, to 
purchase without regard to the limitations 
in section 54 and to take, requisition, con- 
demn, or otherwise acquire any special nu- 
clear material or any interest therein. Any 
contract of purchase made under this sec- 
tion may be made without regard to the 
provisions of section 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended, upon certification by 
the Commission that such action is neces- 
sary in the interest of the common defense 
and security, or upon a showing by the Com- 
mission that advertising is not reasonably 
practicable. Partial and advance payments 
may be made under contracts for such pur- 
poses. Just compensation shall be made for 
any right, property, or interest in property 
taken, requisitioned, or condemned under 
this section.” 

Sec. 11. Section 56 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is repealed. 

Sec. 12. Section 57 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 57. Prohibition. — 

“a. Unless authorized by a general or spe- 
cific license issued by the Commission, which 
the Commission is authorized to issue pur- 
suant to section 53, no person may trans- 
fer or receive in interstate commerce, trans- 
fer, deliver, acquire, own, possess, receive 
Possession of or title to, or import into or 
export from the United States any special 
nuclear material. 

“b. It shall be unlawful for any person to 
directly or indirectly engage in the produc- 
tion of any special nuclear material outside 
of the United States except (1) under an 
agreement for cooperation made pursuant 
to section 123, or (2) upon authorization by 
the Commission after a determination that 
such activity will not be inimical to the 
interest of the United States. 

“c. The Commission shall not— 

“(1) distribute any special nuclear ma- 
terial to any person for a use which is not 
under the jurisdiction of the United States 
aoe pursuant to the provisions of section 

or 

“(2) distribute any special nuclear ma- 
terial or issue a license pursuant to section 
53 to any person within the United States 
if the Commission finds that the distribu- 
tion of such special nuclear material or the 
issuance of such license would be inimical to 
the common defense and security or would 
constitute an unreasonable risk to the health 
and safety of the public.” i 

Sec. 13. Section 58 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 58. Review.—Before the Commission 
establishes any criteria for the waiver of any 
charge for the use of special nuclear ma- 
terial licensed and distributed under sec- 
tion 53 the criteria for the waiver of such 
charge shall be reported to the Joint Com- 
mittee.” 

Sec. 14. Section 105 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended by 
deleting the phrase “, including the pro- 
visions which vest title to all special nuclear 
material in the United States,” from the 
first sentence of subsection 105a. 

Sec. 15. Section 123 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended by add- 
ing “53,” after the word “sections” in the 
first sentence. 

Sec. 16. Subsection m of section 161 of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, is 
amended by adding the words “producing 
or enriching of special nuclear material,” 
after the words “to provide for the”. 
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Sec. 17. Subsection t of section 161 of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, is 
amended by adding the words “producing or 
enriching of special nuclear material,” after 
the words “contracts for the”. 

Sec, 18. Section 171 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended by de- 
leting the phrase “52 (with respect to the 
material for which the United States is re- 
quired to pay just compensation)“ from the 
first sentence; and by adding “55,” after 43,“ 
in the first sentence. 

Sec. 19. Section 183 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended by de- 
leting subsection 183a. 

Sec. 20. Section 184 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended by add- 
ing the words or special nuclear material,” 
after “other lien upon any facility” in the 
second sentence; and by deleting the word 
“property” in the second sentence and sub- 
stituting the word “facility” in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 21. Nothing in this Act shall be 
deemed to diminish authority of 
the United States, or of the Atomic Energy 
Commission under the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended, to regulate source, by- 
product, and special nuclear material and 
production and utilization facilities, or to 
control such materials and facilities ex- 
ported from the United States by imposition 
of governmental guarantees and security 
safeguards with respect thereto, in order to 
assure the common defense and security and 
to protect the health and safety of the pub- 
lic, or to reduce the responsibility of the 
Atomic Energy Commission to achieve such 
objectives. 


NEW PROGRAM FOR WHEAT 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference, a bill to 
provide a new program for wheat and to 
provide a long-range program for the re- 
tirement of excess land from the produc- 
tion of agricultural commodities. The 
bill is similar to the amendment which 
I offered to the farm bill. During the 
colloquy at that time, following my dis- 
cussion, the chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDERI, kindly 
agreed to hold hearings on the proposed 
legislation. It is designed to effect a 
solution to the farm problem by looking 
at the long-range approach rather than 
the year-by-year approach. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be held at the desk for a week so that 
other Senators who may wish to do so 
will have an opportunity to add their 
names as cosponsors. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, will lie on the desk, as requested 
by the Senator from Indiana. 

The bill (S. 2637) to provide a new 
program for wheat and to provide a 
long-range program for the retirement 
of excess land from the production of 
agricultural commodities, introduced by 
Mr. Baym, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REV- 
ENUE CODE OF 1954 RELATING 
TO INCOME TAX OF CERTAIN 
SHAREHOLDERS 
Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I intro- 

duce a bill, and ask unanimous consent 
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that it be printed in the Recorp, and ap- 
propriately referred. The bill is the out- 
growth of colloquy I had with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone], which appears at page 2371-2372 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Febru- 
ary 7. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2640) to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to estab- 
lish prima facie evidence that a corpora- 
tion which distributes or invests 60 per- 
cent of its taxable income is not being 
availed of for the purpose of avoiding 
the income tax with respect to share- 
holders, introduced by Mr. MILLER, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Finance, and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) sec- 
tion 533 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to evidence of purpose to 
avoid income tax) is amended by redesig- 
nating subsection (b) as subsection (c) and 
by inserting after subsection (a) the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

“(b) Prima FACIE EVIDENCE or PURPOSE Nor 
To Avor IncomE Tax.—If, during the taxable 
year and on or before the fifteenth day of the 
third month following the close of the tax- 
able year, a corporation (other than a mere 
holding or investment company)— 

“(1) distributes 60 percent or more of its 
taxable income, adjusted in the manner pro- 
vided in subsection 535(b), or 

“(2) invests 60 percent or more of its tax- 
able income, adjusted in the manner pro- 
vided in subsection 535(b), in land, or in 
property subject to the allowance for de- 
preciation, for use in the trade or business 
of such corporation, or 

“(3) distributes or invests, in the manner 
provided in paragraphs (1) and (2), 60 per- 
cent or more of its taxable income, adjusted 
in the manner provided in subsection 535 (b), 
the same shall be prima facie evidence that 
any accumulation was not for the purpose 
of avoiding the income tax with respect to 
shareholders. The fact that a corporation 
has not distributed or invested 60 percent 
or more of its taxable income, adjusted in 
the manner provided in subsection 535(b), 
as above provided, shall not be regarded as 
prima facie evidence that any accumulation 
was for the purpose of avoiding the income 
tax with respect to shareholders.” 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply to taxable years ending after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 


CARRYING OUT OF NATIONAL 

TRANSPORTATION POLICY AS 
EXPRESSED IN INTERSTATE COM- 
MERCE ACT 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, last year, 
the chairman of the Senate Commerce 
Committee appointed a special Subcom- 
mittee To Study Transportation on the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway. I 
am privileged to be a member of this 
subcommittee. 

Thus far, the subcommittee has held 
hearings both in Washington and in the 
Great Lakes area. Additional field hear- 
ings are planned, including one in Balti- 
more, Md. 
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Mr. President, during the course of 
these hearings, it has become clear that 
the St. Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation has been engaging in activi- 
ties preferential to the Great Lakes 
ports. I am concerned that efforts are 
underway to obtain additional Federal 
funds for promotional activities. It is 
my considered opinion that the practice 
of using taxpayers’ dollars to promote 
inland ports at the expense of the coast- 
al ports is contrary to the national in- 
terest. However, the special subcommit- 
tee has been limited in its hearings to 
a general study of the transportation as- 
pects of the Great Lakes and the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. I believe the subcom- 
mittee should have an opportunity to 
consider a specific legislative proposal on 
the question of promotional activities. 

I am therefore introducing, for appro- 
priate reference, a bill aimed at carrying 
out the national transportation policy as 
expressed in the Interstate Commerce 
Act. This act establishes the policy that 
no mode of transportation shall be pre- 
ferred above any other. My bill would 
prohibit the St. Lawrence Seaway De- 
velopment Corporation from engaging in 
publicity or promotional activities such as 
free or paid advertising; solicitations of 
cargoes; and publication of ocean, rail, 
port, or motor carrier rate or service 
comparison. 

I hope that the subcommittee will in- 
clude consideration of this bill in its 
future hearings. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the bill will be printed in the Rec- 
ORD. 

The bill (S. 2641) relating to the car- 
rying out of the national transportation 
policy as expressed in the Interstate 
Commerce Act, introduced by Mr. BEALL, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce, 
and ordered to be printed in the Rxc- 
orp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That for the 
purpose of carrying out the national trans- 
portation policy as expressed in the Interstate 
Commerce Act, the St. Lawrence Seaway De- 
velopment Corporation shall not engage in 
publicity or promotional activities such as 
free or paid advertising; solicitations of car- 
goes; publication of ocean, rail, port, or motor 
carrier rate or service comparison; or other 
activities that are actually or potentially dis- 
ruptive to the flow of water-borne trade 
among ports in the United States or would 
tend to promote any mode of transporta- 
tion above another. 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON COMBAT- 
ING POVERTY 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a resolution on behalf of myself, the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hun- 
PHREY], the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MetTcatF], and the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. PROXMIRE], I ask that the 
resolution be printed in the RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The resolution will be received and 
appropriately referred. 
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The resolution (S. Res. 305) establish- 
ing the Select Committee on Combat- 
ing Poverty, submitted by Mr. NELSON 
(for himself and other Senators), was 
received and referred to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, as follows: 


Whereas poverty in the United States is 
now acknowledged to be a major national 
problem affecting the lives of millions of 
Americans; and 

Whereas these individuals are often 
chained to a present and future of poverty 
by the cumulative effect of inadequate edu- 
cation, limited job opportunities, bad hous- 
ing, physical and mental illness, and the 
corrupting influence of delinquency and 
crime; and 

Whereas the complex problem of poverty 
cannot be fully understood by viewing its 
various parts in isolation, nor can it be sig- 
nificantly reduced by striking at any one of 
its tangled roots; and 

Whereas for legislative purposes any series 
of policies to attack the diverse causes of 
poverty must be separately considered by 
the respective committees of the Senate; and 

Whereas there are a multiplicity of pro- 
grams at the local, State, and national level, 
handled by diverse and numerous agencies 
with no careful evaluation of their total ef- 
fect and usefulness; and 

Whereas the problem of poverty ought to 
be approached with a broad understanding 
of all of its facets and interrelationships: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Senate hereby declares 
its intention to undertake a comprehensive 
study of the dimensions and causes of pov- 
erty, and to explore existing and proposed 
programs directed toward its elimination; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That (a) there is hereby estab- 
lished a select committee of the Senate to be 
known as the Select Committee on Combat- 
ing Poverty (referred to hereinafter as the 
“select committee“) consisting of fifteen 
members of the Senate of whom three shall 
be selected from members of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, three shall be 
selected from members of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, three shall be select- 
ed from members of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, three shall be 
selected from members of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and three shall be 
selected from members of the Committee on 
Public Works. Of the three members of the 
Select Committee chosen from members of 
each such standing committee, two shall be 
members of the majority party and one shall 
be a member of the minority party. The 
President pro tempore of the Senate shall 
designate one Senator to serve as chairman of 
the select committee from those Senators 
appointed from the majority party. 

(b) Vacancies in the membership of the 
committee shall not affect the authority of 
the remaining members to execute the func- 
tions of the committee, and shall be filled 
in the same manner as original appointments 
thereto are made. 

(c) Amajority of the members of the select 
committee shall constitute a quorum thereof 
for the transaction of business, except that 
the select committee may fix a lesser number 
as a quorum for the purpose of taking sworn 
testimony. The select committee shall adopt 
rules of procedure not inconsistent with the 
rules of the Senate governing standing com- 
mittees of the Senate. 

(d) No legislative measure shall be re- 
ferred to the select committee, and it shall 
have no authority to report any such measure 
to the Senate. 

(e) The select committee shall cease to 
exist on June 30, 1966. 

Sec. 2. (a) It shall be the duty of the select 
committee to conduct à comprehensive study 
and investigation concerning the problem of 
poverty and programs initiated to combat 
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poverty, giving special coordination to the 
consideration of such programs. Such study 
and investigation shall include— 

(1) an analysis of the causes of both rural 
and urban poverty; 

(2) an examination of existing and pro- 
posed programs designed to combat poverty; 

(3) an analysis of employment opportuni- 
ties to be created by proposed programs to 
combat poverty; 

(4) an examination of the relationship of 
industrial technology and the problem of 
poverty; and 

(5) the relationship of State and local 
programs designed to combat poverty with 
Federal programs. 

(b) On or before January 31 of each year, 
the Committee shall report to the Senate 
the results of its studies and investigations, 
together with its recommendations for leg- 
islative or other measures which the Select 
Committee may deem necessary or advisable. 
The Select Committee may issue such in- 
terim reports as it deems appropriate. 

Src. 3. (a) For the purposes of this resolu- 
tion, the Committee is authorized to (1) 
make such expenditures; (2) hold such hear- 
ings; (3) sit and act at such times and places 
during the sessions, recesses, and adjourn- 
ment periods of the Senate; (4) require by 
subpena or otherwise the attendance of such 
witnesses and the production of such cor- 
respondence, books, papers, and documents; 
(5) administer such oaths; (6) take such 
testimony orally or by deposition; and (7) 
employ and fix the compensation of such 
technical, clerical, and other assistants and 
consultants as it deems advisable. 

(b) With prior consent of the executive 
department or agency concerned and the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, the 
Committee may (1) utilize the services, in- 
formation, and facilities of any such depart- 
ment or agency, and (2) employ on a reim- 
bursable basis the services of such personnel 
of any such department or agency as it deems 
advisable. With the consent of any other 
committee of the Senate, or any subcommit- 
tee thereof, the Committee may utilize the 
facilities and the services of the staff of 
such other committee or subcommittee 
whenever the chairman of the Committee 
determines that such action is necessary and 
appropriate. 

(e) Subpenas may be issued by the Com- 
mittee over the signature of the chairman 
or any other member designated by him, 
and may be served by any person designated 
by such chairman or member. The chair- 
man of the Committee or any member there- 
of many administer oaths to witnesses. 

Sec. 4. The expenses of the Committee un- 
der this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$175,000 shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the Committee. 

THE WAR ON POVERTY: CHALLENGE TO THE 
SENATE 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, today 
the President of the United States has 
submitted to the Congress his message 
on poverty. It is a creative message 
which will allow us to begin an all-out 
attack on the roots and causes of poverty 
and help each American to achieve that 
share of abundance which he deserves 
as his own. 

The President has begun his message 
by reminding us that we are “citizens of 
the richest and most fortunate nation in 
the history of the world.” It is the mark 
of President Johnson’s leadership, how- 
ever, that he has not let us forget that, 
even in the midst of our abundance, 
more than one-fifth of all Americans live 
in poverty. 
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In the President’s words, the major 
American goal can be defined quite 
explicitly: 

An America in which every citizen shares 
all the opportunities of his society, in which 
every man has a chance to advance his wel- 
fare to the limit of his capacities. 

We have come a long way toward this 
goal. 

We still have a long way to go. 

The distance which remains is the meas- 
ure of the great unfinished work of our 
society. 

To finish that work I have called for a 
national war on poverty. Our objective: 
Total victory. 


The President’s battle plan for the war 
on poverty recognizes at the outset that 
the problem we face is diverse and 
gigantic. Perhaps its most important 
characteristic is the fact that it is not 
easily seen as one problem: There are 
many different ways to be poor. 

Today poverty in America strikes 
individuals in haphazard, random, and 
tragic ways. The poor, as the Presi- 
dent’s Economic Report has stressed, 
inhabit a world scarcely recognizable— 
and rarely recognized—by the majority 
of their fellow Americans. It is a world 
apart whose inhabitants are isolated 
from the mainstream of American life 
and alienated from its values. 

It is a world whose citizens are pre- 
occupied with day-to-day survival—a 
roof over their heads, where the next 
meal is coming from. It is a world 
where minor illness is a major tragedy, 
where pride and privacy must be sacri- 
ficed, where honesty can become a lux- 
ury and ambition a myth. Worst of all, 
the poverty of the fathers is visited upon 
the children. 

These citizens bear the scars of dis- 
crimination, lack of education and 
broken families. A brief look at some 
of the dimensions of poverty shows the 
breadth and the depth and the diversity 
of the tragedy: 

One-fifth of our families and nearly 
one-fifth of our total population are poor. 

Of the poor, 22 percent are nonwhite; 
and nearly one-half of all nonwhites live 
in poverty. 

The heads of over 60 percent of all 
poor families have only a grade school 
education. 

Even for those denied opportunity by 
discrimination, education significantly 
raises their chances of escaping from 
poverty. Of all nonwhite families 
headed by a person with 8 years or less 
of schooling, 57 percent are poor. This 
percentage falls to 30 percent for high 
school graduates and to 18 percent for 
those with some college education. 

But education does not remove the 
effects of discrimination: when non- 
whites are compared with whites at the 
same level of education, the nonwhites 
are poor about twice as often. 

One-third of all poor families are 
headed by a person over 65, and almost 
one-half of families headed by such a 
person are poor. 

Of the poor, 54 percent live in cities, 16 
percent on farms, 30 percent as rural 
nonfarm residents. 

Over 40 percent of all farm families 
are poor. More than 80 percent of non- 
white farmers live in poverty. 
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Less than half of the poor are in the 
South; yet a southerner’s chance of being 
poor is roughly twice that of a person 
living in the rest of the country. 


One-quarter of poor families are 


headed by a woman; but nearly one-half 
of all families headed by a woman are 
poor. 

When a family and its head have sev- 
eral characteristics frequently associated 
with poverty, the chances of being poor 
are particularly high: A family headed 
by a young woman who is nonwhite and 
has less than an eighth-grade education 
is poor in 94 out of 100 cases. Even if 
she is white, the chances are 85 out of 
100 that she and her children will be 
poor. 

Because the problem of poverty is so 
diverse and so huge, the President’s pro- 
posed attack on poverty has attempted 
to pinpoint and isolate the many and 
widespread programs needed to meet the 
most pressing needs in the war. The six 
titles of the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964 today submitted to the Congress 
hit, as much as possible, at the diverse 
problems we are facing. 

Title I gives first priority to helping 
young Americans who lack skill and who 
have not completed their education or 
who cannot complete it because they are 
too poor. It will create a job corps, a 
work training program and a work study 
program. Part of the program will be 
administered by the Department of 
Labor, part by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and part by the 
new Director of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, Sargent Shriver. 

Title IT emphasizes a new community 
action program intended to strike at pov- 
erty at its source—in the streets of the 
cities and on the farms, among the very 
young and the impoverished elderly. This 
title will give us the funds and facilities to 
mobilize community resources to combat 
poverty conducted by the local govern- 
ment or by organizations broadly rep- 
resentative of the communities. It will 
emphasize educational programs, ad- 
ministered by the public school systems 
and other broad scale social and welfare 
projects. Various aspects of the program 
will be administered by the various Fed- 
eral departments and agencies. 

A third title of the program is designed 
to combat poverty in rural areas. It will 
authorize grants to low income rural 
families in order to help these families 
achieve a permanent increase in their 
income. It will also authorize loans to 
help finance nonagricultural income- 
producing projects in the rural areas. 
Much of the program will be admin- 
istered by the Department of Agriculture. 

The fourth title is intended to create 
new opportunities for special hard-hit 
groups to help them break out of the pat- 
tern of poverty. New loans and loan 
guarantees will help provide incentives to 
those who will employ the unemployed. 
Work and retraining programs for un- 
employed fathers and mothers will help 
support these families in dignity while 
the parents prepare themselves for new 
work. 

Much of this program will be admin- 
istered by the Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministration, and by the Small Business 
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Administration, and by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The essence of the President’s program 
is thus an attempt to use the existing 
government and community resources 
with added Federal funds and added 
Federal assistance to pinpoint the 
various diverse problems of poverty. But 
more than this is envisioned, and this is 
perhaps the most important feature of 
the bill, The President has established 
a special office responsible directly to the 
President to direct and coordinate his 
entire approach. He has announced that 
Sargent Shriver will be “his personal 
chief of staff for the war against 
poverty.” 

As the President has stated: 

I do not intend that the war against pov- 
erty becomes a series of uncoordinated and 
unrelated efforts—that it perish for lack of 
leadership and direction. 


In this statement, we see the mark of 
firm leadership. We see the mark of 
experience which knows too well that 
Washington can easily destroy the heart 
and soul of a program through the pull 
and tear of the conflicting agencies and 
groups. The President’s strong note of 
leadership and firmness, and his appoint- 
ment of Sargent Shriver, emphasize the 
most important point of all: An all-out 
war against poverty must be coordinated 
and directed as a whole. It must be 
viewed from the outset as an integrated 
problem. It must be attacked at the 
outset as a comprehensive issue. Like 
any war at any time, it cannot fail be- 
cause this lieutenant or that captain 
wishes to go his own way. 

Leadership begins with understanding 
and in this case the understanding most 
important to our problem is that pov- 
erty is a comprehensive issue requiring 
a thoroughly integrated study and a 
thoroughly integrated attack. 

In submitting his program today, the 
President also stated: 

The Congress is charged by the Constitu- 
tion to “provide * * * for the general wel- 
fare of the United States.” Our present 
abundance is a measure of its success in ful- 
filling that duty. Now Congress is being 
asked to extend that welfare to all our 
people. 


The President has laid down a chal- 
lenge for America. It is our responsi- 
bility to extend the general welfare of the 
United States to all our people. But 
while we welcome this challenge, I seri- 
ously question whether we in the Con- 
gress are prepared to meet our responsi- 
bilities. 

The President has emphasized the need 
for a coordinated and well-directed at- 
tack. Now he has submitted his program 
and his message. As it reaches us, cer- 
tainly the message will be read as a unit 
and a whole. But what will become of 
the legislation? 

I assume and hope that each aspect of 
this broad and diverse program will be 
carefully treated by the proper commit- 
tee of the Senate. Thus, it is proper and 
just that much of the bill will be consid- 
ered by the Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee. Some should be considered 
by the Agriculture Committee, some by 
the Banking and Currency Committee, 
some by the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee. 
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Because each of the committees has 
substantial experience in each of the 
many areas of this legislation, it is their 
responsibility to consider the legislative 
problems presented by the President’s 
program. It is their responsibility to 
study, comment upon, amend, expand or 
diminish and alter the program as they 
see fit. 

While this is only right, I wonder if it 
is enough. I very seriously doubt 
whether in the process of legislation and 
criticism by each separate committee, we 
are going to be able to follow the Presi- 
dent’s lead. I doubt whether we will be 
able to maintain our eye upon the ball, 
whether we will be able to keep an overall 
view of the comprehensive problem, 
whether we will be able to see the prob- 
lem of poverty as an integrated whole. 

For this, I urge that the Senate declare 
its intention to view this issue as the 
President has, as a broad, overall, many- 
faceted, diverse, national problem which 
requires one focal point of attention and 
one standpoint for overall understanding. 

Therefore I propose that the Senate 
establish a new committee dedicated to 
this task, to be called the Select Commit- 
tee on Combating Poverty. 

I want to emphasize that this com- 
mittee should not interfere with the leg- 
islative process as it is now conducted. 
This should not be a legislative commit- 
tee. Rather it should be a committee of 
investigation and study. It should be a 
committee which recognizes that the 
complex problems of poverty cannot be 
fully understood by viewing its various 
parts in isolation. Nor can poverty be 
reduced significantly merely by striking 
at any one of its tangled roots. 

This should be a committee which at- 
tempts to view the multiplicity of pro- 
grams at the local, State, and National 
levels handled by diverse and numerous 
agencies both private and public. It 
should attempt to evaluate their total 
effect and total usefulness. It should 
be a committee which attempts to 
understand that individuals are often 
chained to a present and future of pov- 
erty by the cumulative and interrelated 
effects of inadequate education, limited 
job opportunities, bad housing, physical 
and mental illness, and the corrupting 
influence of delinquency and crime. 

I propose that the Select Committee 
on Combating Poverty be made up to 15 
members, chosen so as to represent the 
other committees of the Senate which 
necesarily will legislate on the various 
parts of the poverty program. I would 
suggest that the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, the 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, and the Committee on Public 
Works all be represented. 

I would urge that the committee be 
directed to— 

First. Analyze the causes of both ru- 
ral and urban poverty. 

Second. Examine existing and pro- 
posed programs designed to combat 
poverty. 

Third. Analyze employment opportu- 
nities to be created by proposed pro- 
grams. 
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Fourth. Study the relationship of au- 
tomation and other technological 
changes to the poverty problem. 

Fifth. Study the relationship of Fed- 
eral, State, and local problems against 
poverty. 

Mr. President, I have included various 
committees of the Senate which might 
not ordinarily have been thought pri- 
marily important in viewing all aspects 
of the President's program. I have 
done this for a specific purpose. I be- 
lieve we must begin our view of the prob- 
lem of poverty with the President's 
message and his program. But I do not 
believe we should stop there. 

Tne President has stated today that 
he is “fully aware that this program 
will not .eliminate all the poverty in 
America in a few months or a few 
years.” He has gone on to declare, how- 
ever, that it “will provide a lever with 
which we can begin to open the door to 
our prosperity for those who have been 
kept outside.” 

All the while, however, the President 
has made it clear “that this program is 
much more than a beginning. Rather it 
is a commitment, it is a total commit- 
ment by this President and this Con- 
gress and this Nation to pursue victory 
over the most ancient of mankind's ene- 
mies.” 

It is because the President’s message 
and his program are clearly only the 
beginning of our commitment and only 
the beginning of our task, that I have 
urged that the select committee be made 
up of representatives from a number of 
committees whose immediate task is not 
major in viewing the new legislation we 
are considering. Thus, I believe we 
must go to the roots of the agriculture 
problem and now begin to devise ways 
in which to pull the more than 15 mil- 
lion Americans, both farm and nonfarm, 
3 of the rural poverty in which they 

ve. 

I believe we must direct our attention 
to the slums. We must look for ways to 
end the bleakness and futility of our 
great urban centers. We must turn our 
attention to the problem of housing for 
those who are ill housed. And this, as 
well as area redevelopment problems 
and small business legislation require 
the participation of representatives of 
the Banking and Currency Committee. 

Again, I would urge that we broaden 
our scope of view, that we look into the 
future and into the past at the roots of 
poverty. I would urge the necessity of 
representatives from the Interior Com- 
mittee. Not only does this committee 
consider problems of national parks— 
where many youth conservation corps 
or job corps programs might be fruit- 
fully conducted—but it is the committee 
which has the experience of working 
with one of the most impoverished 
groups in this Nation. It is the commit- 
tee which has dealt with the problem of 
the American Indian. It is the commit- 
tee which knows, as no other committee 
does know, how this most impoverished 
group has been dealt with in the past. 
Its experience with the recognized means 
of improving the lot of the Indians— 
vocational education, voluntary reloca- 
tion, industrial development, accelerated 
public works projects, and the use of di- 
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rect Indian labor on construction proj- 
ects—all of these will be vital to our 
study of how to work with other im- 
poverished groups in the Nation. More- 
over, the Interior Committee’s experi- 
ence with land reclamation can certainly 
be of great value. 

I do not think I need emphasize the 
importance of the Labor and Public Wel- 
fare Committee. Theirs is the experi- 
ence of manpower retraining, migratory 
labor, special, and general education 
problems, youth conservation corps, and 
work study programs. Theirs is the un- 
derstanding which must be brought to 
bear upon this problem. 

Finally, I would urge the overall im- 
portance of general public works pro- 
grams. The problem of poverty is in 
many ways the problem of jobs. While 
we must begin our approach as the Presi- 
dent has begun it, clearly we must move 
forward with ways not only to retrain 
workers for new jobs—but in a nation 
with 4 million unemployed—to new ways 
to create jobs for the poor. 

A program to end poverty must envi- 
sion ways in which the Nation’s pros- 
perity can be expanded to all its citi- 
zens. We are not involved in a program 
to increase the dole. Inevitably, logi- 
cally, and morally we must be involved 
in a program to give jobs to those who 
do not have them. 

The need for specific attention to the 
specific legislative parts of a poverty pro- 
gram is unquestioned. But today, I urge 
the equally important need to investi- 
gate, to study, and to view the poverty 
problem as a comprehensive whole. 
Though I think the case for such an ap- 
proach is beyond serious question, I 
would commend to the Senate the words 
of a recent report of a group under the 
leadership of Gov. Terry Sanford, of 
North Carolina, which has gone into 
the overall problem of poverty in its own 
community: 

Poverty exists for a number of reasons, and 
elimination of any one of these reasons will 
not in itself eliminate poverty. Inadequate 
education, low or nonexistent income, lim- 
ited job opportunities, dilapidated and over- 
crowded housing, poor physical and mental 
health, and inclination toward delinquency 
and crime—these and many other character- 
istics of poverty both cause and are caused 
by each other, interacting in a manner 
which renders it virtually impossible for the 
disadvantaged child, adult, or family to break 
out of the “cycle of poverty.” It is essential, 
therefore, that any attack on the problem 
of poverty must be comprehensive, bringing 
the forces of State and community action 
to bear on all the characteristics of the 
problem. 


Mr. President, in his state of the 
Union address, President Johnson de- 
clared: 

This administration today here and now 
declares unconditional war on poverty in 
America. I urge this Congress and all 
Americans to join with me in that effort. 


It is time that we accept the challenge 
of the President. It is time that we or- 
ganize ourselves properly for the bat- 
tle. It is time that we join full force in 
the battle against poverty and that we 
begin where we must begin with a care- 
fully organized and carefully directed 
study of the comprehensive issue. 
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Mr. President, the resolution is co- 
sponsored by the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. METCALF], and the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmire]. I 
ask that the resolution remain at the 
desk for 5 days so that other Senators 
who may desire to do so, may add their 
names as cosponsors. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
commend the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Netson] for this excel- 
lent proposal to establish a Select Com- 
mittee on Combating Poverty. We will 
receive President Johnson’s poverty mes- 
sage today together with implementing 
legislation. 

The Senate should also prepare itself 
to initiate a long-range study of the in- 
terconnected causes and effects of pov- 
erty in the United States. Only through 
such a select committee could such a 
study be possible. 

President Johnson has dramatically 
brought the poverty crisis to the atten- 
tion of the American people. Congress 
should prepare itself to enlist for the 
duration of the war on poverty. 

I ask unanimous consent that a press 
release noting my full support of Sen- 
ator NELSoN’s proposal be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 8 

There being no objection, the press re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Wasuincton, D.C.—Senator HUBERT H. 
Humpnrey, Democrat, of Minnesota, joined 
today (Monday) with Senator GAYLORD NEL- 
son, Democrat, of Wisconsin, in proposing a 
full-scale investigation of “the tangled roots 
of poverty” by a special committee of the 
US. Senate. 

“President Lyndon Johnson has dramati- 
cally brought the poverty crisis to the atten- 
tion of the American people,”, HUMPHREY 
said. Congress should prepare itself to en- 
list for the duration in the war on poverty.” 

HumMmPHREY noted that no existing commit- 
tee of the Congress and no single Federal 
agency is able to deal with the many different 
causes and effects of poverty. 


“Poverty is a problem of inadequate edu- 


cation, limited job opportunities, substand- 
ard housing, physical and mental illness, and 
the corrupting influence of delinquency and 
crime," HUMPHREY said. “While many stand- 
ing committees of Congress have jurisdiction 
in these interrelated areas, there should also 
exist in Congress a special committee charged 
specifically with coordinating and studying 
the many facets of the war on poverty.” 

The Nelson-Humphrey resolution would 
establish a bipartisan Select Committee on 
Combating Poverty composed of 15 members 
selected from appropriate standing commit- 
tees of the Senate. Although the select com- 
mittee would have no legislative authority, it 
would be directed to (1) analyze the causes 
of both rural and urban poverty, (2) examine 
existing and proposed programs designed to 
combat poverty, (3) analyze employment op- 
portunities to be created by proposed pro- 
grams, (4) study relationship of automation 
and other technological changes to the poy- 
erty problem, and study the relationship of 
Federal, State, and local problems against 
poverty. 

The committee would be directed to report 
its findings to the Senate before January 31, 
1965. 


Mr. BAYH subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I take this opportunity to 
compliment my friend and able col- 
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league, the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin, for his sincere interest in the 
No. 1 domestic problem facing our Na- 
tion. It is typical of his previous public 
service as Governor of the great State 
of Wisconsin that he is unable to sit 
idly by and not take an active part by 
addressing himself to finding a solution. 

I am particularly impressed and want 
to compliment my colleague for his rec- 
ognition of the fact that, although pov- 
erty is a critical national problem, it 
cannot be solved by one stroke of the 
pen, one speech on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, or indeed the passage of one law. 
Rather, a final solution to the national 
problem of poverty will come only after 
the most comprehensive study and at- 
tack has been made. The Senator pro- 
poses just such an approach. We can- 
not overlook the interrelationship be- 
tween environmental factors, education- 
al opportunity, employment opportunity, 
and a maze of other factors on the eco- 
nomic weil-being of our country. A com- 
plete and final solution to this depressing 
problem facing us today will only be 
found through a comprehensive and all- 
out attack on the problem, such as that 
suggested by my colleague from Wiscon- 
sin. Once again, I want to compliment 
him for his sincere desire to see that the 
American horn of plenty is available to 
all of our citizens. 


EXTENDED DEBATE IN THE SEN- 
ATE—CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION 
AND SENATOR RUSSELL 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
New York Times magazine for Sunday, 
March 15, 1964, published a most inter- 
esting and informative history of ex- 
tended debate in the U.S. Senate, written 
by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUSSELL]. 

Senator RUSSELL is highly respected by 
all of his colleagues, as well as by people 
in the entire Nation. The Senator from 
Georgia is one of the most able men of 
our generation, and is also a profound 
lawyer and parliamentarian. Senator 
RusskLL has as fine a knowledge of the 
problems of government as any living 
person, in or out of government. 

Senator RusseL_t has written a most 


forceful statement which points up the 


continued need for thorough discussion, 
dialogue, and debate. Senate debate is 
among our most cherished traditions, 
and is a safeguard which I hope we shall 
never allow to pass from us. 

I commend this article to the most 
careful reading by Members of the Sen- 
ate, by Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and by the people of the Na- 
tion. I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RUSSELL DEFENDS THE FILIBUSTER 
(By RIcHarD B. RUSSELL) 

For the greater part of our history, the 
right of full and free debate in the U.S. 
Senate has stood as a vital safeguard over 
the right of the minority to protest against 


legislation it believes to be injurious or 
oppressive. 
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Since 1841, there have been no fewer than 
53 occasions on which Senators have exer- 
cised the right of extended debate—popularly 
known as the filibuster—to oppose some 
Measure that was counter to deeply held 
convictions. 

The first filibuster about which much is 
known occurred in 1841 in opposition to a 
bill to remove the Senate printers. Most 
subsequent filibusters have involved more 
substantive questions. 

In 1863, an unsuccessful fillbuster was 
conducted against a bill involving President 
Lincoln’s wartime suspension of the writ of 
habeas corpus. More successful was the pro- 
longed debate in 1890 that resulted in the 
defeat of the “force bill.“ which would have 
provided Federal supervision of elections. 
Two other celebrated filibusters were the 28- 
day battle by Senator Robert La Follette, the 
elder, against the Vreeland-Aldrich Emer- 
gency Currency Act in 1908, and the bitter 
fight in 1917 that blocked President Wilson's 
armed ship bill. 

In more recent years, Senate liberals re- 
sorted to the filibuster in their opposition in 
1953 to the so-called tidelands oil bill of the 
Eisenhower administration and to the com- 
munications satellite bill sponsored by Presi- 
dent Kennedy in 1962. Southern Senators 
have exercised the same parliamentary tactic 
in opposing so-called civil rights bills during 
the past two decades. 

The issues that have generated prolonged 
debates or filibusters (the term used often 
depends on which side of the question one 
is on) cover a vast range of economic, po- 
litical, and constitutional conflicts. The fili- 
buster is not the exclusive weapon of any 
philosophy, party, or section; distinguished 
Senators of both parties, representing every 
shade of political thought and every area of 
the country, have taken part on occasion 
in extended debates in support of a minority 
position. 

Some of the towering giants of the Senate 
have been the most eloquent champions of 
the right of full and free debate in that body. 
These men—and they include many of the 
greatest liberals as well as conservatives of 
this century—believed that limitation of free 
speech in the Senate—gag rule—would un- 
dermine the rights and liberties of all 
Americans. 

The late Senator Eugene Millikin, of Colo- 
rado, a leading and enlightened spokesman 
of the Republican Party of a decade ago, 
looked upon freedom of debate in the Senate 
as an important check on the excesses of an 
unbridled majority. In a Senate speech in 
opposition to ore of the periodic attempts to 
gag the Senate, Senator Millikin declared: 

“The majority of any party in power would 
find the suppression of free speech a con- 
venient method of expediting what it consid- 
ered useful and urgent legislation. 

“It is always annoying to have errors ex- 
posed, and it would not be long before a 
majority of one decided that for political pur- 
Poses it should retain the illusion of infalli- 
bility by preventing exposure here of its er- 
rors. And then it would not be long until 
corrupt and even ominous legislation might 
be shepherded through this Chamber in en- 
forced silence.” 

Senator Millikin, of course, was an emi- 
nent conservative. But his position on this 
issue was the same as that held generally by 
the great school of liberals that held sway 
in the Senate during an earlier part of this 
century. Men like William Borah, Robert La 
Follette, and George Norris were outspoken 
in support of the filibuster as a perfectly 
valid parliamentary device for the protection 
of the just rights of the minority. 

La Follette, particularly, was an ardent ad- 
vocate of unfettered debate in the Senate. 
He once summed up his position in this ring- 
ing statement: “Believing that I stand for 
democracy, for liberties of the people of this 
country, and for the perpetuation of our 
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free institutions, I shall stand while I am a 
Member of this body against any closure that 
denies free and unlimited debate. Sir, the 
moment that the majority imposes the re- 
striction contained in the pending rule, that 
moment you will have dealt a blow to lib- 
erty, you will have broken down one of the 
greatest weapons against wrong and oppres- 
sion that the Members of this body possess.” 

The present rule of the Senate that allows 
a high degree of freedom of debate—as will 
be seen later, it is not absolute—is the natu- 
ral outgrowth of the peculiar position that 
the Senate occupies under our constitution- 
al system. Indeed, the right of an individual 
Senator to insist on full discussion of any 
question or issue is the essential element 
which distinguishes the Senate as the great- 
est deliberative body yet devised. 

The unique characteristic and composi- 
tion of the Senate grew out of one of the 
most violent controversies to confront the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787. In fact, 
the composition of the Senate was the rock 
that, for a time, threatened to wreck the 
Convention. 

In the Convention, the smaller States of 
the Confederation were determined that they 
would not be overwhelmed by the sheer 
force of numbers involved in the representa- 
tion based on population as was prescribed 
for the House of Representatives. Delegates 
from the smaller States wanted assurance 
that the individual laws, interests, and cus- 
toms prevailing in their States would not 
be placed in jeopardy through the surrender 
of a great amount of their sovereignty to the 
the Union of States. 

Under the compromise fashioned by the 
Founding Fathers, every State regardless of 
size, population, or wealth was accorded 
equal representation in the Senate. Indeed, 
such great stress was placed on this princi- 
ple of equal representation in the Senate 
that the framers included in the Constitu- 
tion a provision that no State could be de- 
prived of representation in the Upper 
Chamber without its consent. This is the 
only section of the Constitution that can be 
changed only by the unanimous consent of 
the States. 

The Senate lies at the very heart of the 
careful division of powers and the delicate 
system of checks and balances that form the 
buttress for our constitutional form of gov- 
ernment. It is the forum of the States in 
which each stands on an equal footing with 
the others. 

The principle of equality of representation 
is protected by the rules of the Senate that 
enable a Senator from the smallest and poor- 
est State to speak with the same Voice and 
authority as a Senator from the largest or 
wealthiest State. If the constant campaign 
to allow a majority to gag freedom of debate 
in the Senate should succeed, the cherished 
principle of equal representation would be 
greatly weakened. In my judgment, such 
a gag rule would throw the entire system of 
checks and balances dangerously out of 
kilter; it would reduce the Senate to little 
more than an ineffective appendage to the 
House of Representatives. 


PERTINENT 


According to a popular misconception, a 

Senate filibuster consists of long and dilatory 

ng, wholly irrelevant to the legis- 

lative question at hand, designed solely to 
wear down the opposition. 

Sincere advocates of freedom of debate in 
the Senate reject this notion. The objective 
of full and fair debate is to inform, to edu- 
cate, to expose, and—if possible—to convert. 
It is not an abuse of freedom of debate in 
the Senate to speak at length, if what is 
said is pertinent to the issues and if the 
discussion is serving to enlighten the Sen- 
ate and the country on the merits or de- 
merits of a proposal. 

A check of the pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record will show that this is precisely what 
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the opponents of the civil rights proposals 
did in 1957 and 1960. I do not recall a 
single reference to “pot likker“ or “hush 
puppies,” and no one read from a telephone 
book or mail-order catalog. 

Under gag rule, Senators would serve little 
other purpose than to act, in effect, as ad- 
ditional Members of their State’s delegation 
to the House of Representatives. For once 
the Senate yields the right of its Members 
to express themselves fully, it undoubtedly 
would be only a matter of time before Sen- 
ators would find themselves begging for the 
privilege of speaking for 5 minutes—as can 
and does happen under the rules of the 
House. 

It also is probable that the loss of free- 
dom of debate in the Senate would be fol- 
lowed by an attempt to abolish the Senate’s 
time-honored right of amendment, the other 
principal characteristic that distinguishes 
the Senate, in Gladstone’s description, as 
“the most remarkable of all the inventions of 
modern politics.” 

The right of free speech in the Senate is 
particularly important because the Senate is 
the only institution of the Federal system in 
which the smaller States exercise an equal 
influence over the conduct of the affairs of 
the Nation. This is obvious from the make- 
up of our political and governmental system. 
It is an elemental fact of political life that 
the small States are at a disadvantage when 
it comes to the nomination and election of 
a President. 

As a practical matter, the parties usually 
look to the larger and pivotal States for 
their presidential timber. The last Presi- 
dent of the United States who was elected 
from one of the smaller States of the Union 
ped Franklin Pierce of New Hampshire in 

Through the composition of the electoral 
college, the smaller States have a somewhat 
larger voice in the presidential election it- 
self than in the nominating conventions. 
Yet it is possible for as few as 12 of the most 
populous States to elect a President even 
in the face of the solid opposition of the 
remaining 38 States. 

The smaller States labor under an even 
greater handicap with respect to their rela- 
tive strength in the House of Representa- 
tives. The Congressmen from the nine larg- 
est States could, by voting as a bloc, pass 
any bill they might desire, even if it would 
affect adversely the remaining 41 States and 
be opposed to a man by every Representa- 
tive from those States. 

I believe few rational thinkers would 
maintain seriously that, under our system 
of government, the will of the numerical 
majority should prevail absolutely and at all 
times. Certainly this was not the intent 
of the Founding Fathers—and it is not what 
the Constitution provides. 

Ours is a country of diverse interests as 
among the several States and the various 
sections. What may be good for the people 
of Maine is not necessarily good for the peo- 
ple of California, and what may be right for 
the people of Georgia may not be right for 
the people of Hawaii. 

The Senate of the United States is the 
last bastion within our Federal system 
wherein the rights of the States and the 
rights of the minorities are protected. With- 
out freedom of debate in the Senate, the 
United States eventually will go the way of 
the unlimited democracies; we will reach 
the stage where a misguided majority can de- 
stroy the liberties and rights of individual 
citizens in the name of some currently pop- 
ular cause. 

It should not be forgotten by those who 
would suppress and gag freedom of debate, 
that popular opinion can be a fickle instru- 
ment. Causes that may be popular today 
may very quickly sink into a sea of unpopu- 
larity, as the noble experiment of prohibi- 
tion demonstrated. Those who find them- 
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selves on the majority side of an issue to- 
day may find themselves cast in the minor- 
ity position tomorrow. 

It is surely conceivable, and perhaps prob- 
able, that the day will come when, through 
some fiuke of public emotion, the Senate 
is in the hands of the zealots of the left or 
the right. Those who shout for giving 
“the majority its way at once” should pon- 
der the consequences of this if the Senate 
should come under the control of political 
extremists of whatever brand. 

I cannot, therefore, escape the conclusion 
that those who advocate restricting the 
rights of the minority by curtailing freedom 
of speech in the Senate may be sowing the 
seeds of their own downfall on some future 
question of burning national interest. 

An untrammeled Senate exercising free 
and full debate has served this Nation well 
for 175 years. I do not know of a single 
piece of legislation vital to the welfare of the 
country that has been killed by a filibuster. 
But many bad and vicious bills have been 
delayed, modified, and sometimes defeated 
because a Senator or group of Senators pos- 
sessed the courage and the conviction to talk 
and talk until they were able to expose the 
harmful and injurious provisions—even if it 
meant flying in the teeth of an impatient 
and wrathful majority. 

I would be the last to deny that there 
have been abuses of freedom of debate in 
the Senate. There also have been abuses 
of freedom of speech, freedom of the press, 
and all other constitutional guarantees. It 
is an abuse when the press, radio, and tele- 
vision raise the cry of “filibuster” rather 
than report to the country the valid argu- 
ments and position of the minority. 

Though few fairminded persons would 
deny that there have been abuses in the con- 
stitutional freedoms enjoyed by all Ameri- 
cans, none would advocate striking these 
basic guarantees from the Constitution. By 
the same token, freedom of debate in the Sen- 
ate should not be destroyed on the pretext 
that it is sometimes abused. 

The present rules of the Senate are wholly 
adequate to prevent unjustified obstruction 
of the work of the Senate and the passage of 
vital legislation. Cloture can be invoked to 
stop debate on any matter before the Sen- 
ate by a vote of two-thirds of the Members 
present and voting. 

In recent years, a determined campaign has 
been waged to descredit the right of full de- 
bate in the Senate—and thereby to discredit 
the Senate as an institution of Government— 
through the specious charge that the Senate 
is the “graveyard” for civil rights legislation. 
This charge is utterly absurd and without 
foundation on its face. Both the Civil Rights 
Acts of 1957 and 1960—which have been 
hailed endlessly by their proponents as the 
only legislation of this type to pass Congress 
since Reconstruction—were approved by the 
Senate after prolonged debate and discussion. 
Opponents of the legislation were criticized 
in both years for filibustering. 

In 1957 and 1960, the opponents directed 
their speeches specifically to the issues and 
questions raised by the legislation. They 
spoke ‘at length, it is true, but their speeches 
contained facts and arguments as to why the 
minority thought the legislation to be in con- 
flict with the best interests of the country 
and with the Constitution. 

It should be recalled that fewer than 20 
Senators voted against final passage of both 
these bills—a number woefully inadequate to 
have prevented cloture had two-thirds of 
the Senate desired to close debate. 

The plain fact is that a majority of the 
Senate was not thwarted on these occasions 
because of determined opposition by a mi- 
nority of Senators. In 1960, there were al- 
most 30 rolicall votes on various phases of the 
bill—including final passage—which were de- 
cided one way or another by a majority. 
These votes included an attempt to invoke 
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cloture which failed by a vote of 42 yeas to 
53 nays—well below even a majority. 

It is true, of course, that the action of a 
majority with respect to the civil rights bills 
may not have satisfied either the dedicated 
advocates or opponents of this type of legis- 
lation. But the point is that a majority of 
the Senate was able to work its will and was 
able to pass the legislation within the exist- 
ing rules of debate. 

Indeed, these rules have enabled the Senate 
to function as a legislative body without seri- 
ous detriment to the welfare of the United 
States throughout our history. They have 
enabled the Senate to discourage and prevent 
excesses by the temporary majority of the 
moment that may seek drastic change for 
selfish or partisan gain. 

Freedom of debate in the Senate, so long as 
it is preserved, serves as a protection of the 
fundamental rights and liberties for which 
men for thousands of years have fought, sac- 
rificed, and died. 


THE OHIO RIVER FLOOD—PRESI- 
DENT JOHNSON’S SUPERB RE- 
SPONSE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
the last few days the Ohio River has gone 
on a rampage that has caused millions of 
dollars of damage, the loss of some lives, 
and serious hardship for tens of thou- 
sands of people. 

The President of the United States has 
acted with remarkable alacrity and ef- 
ficiency. I am very greatly impressed 
with the action taken by the President 
to meet this crisis. The President called 
together the Governors of the five States 
most seriously affected—the Governors 
of Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia, and Ohio. He called on the prin- 
cipal Federal officials responsible for 
providing assistance under these circum- 
stances: Director McDermott of the Of- 
fice of Emergency Planning; Secretary 
Freeman of Agriculture; Administrator 
Foley of Small Business Administration; 
Administrator Whitton of Roads; Gen- 
eral Wilson, Corps of Engineers, and 
from outside government: General 
Gruenther, president of the Red Cross. 

These—the principal men who could 
act and bring relief—were flown, together 
with the President, over the flooded Ohio 
at low levels. They inspected the damage 
and every Governor was in a position 
to determine instantly and in detail just 
what the Federal Government could and 
would do to help. And the President 
was right there to back him up. 

Those of us who recall President John- 
son’s remarkable efficiency as majority 
leader of the Senate can appreciate how 
swiftly and brilliantly he organized the 
farflung power and influence of the 
Federal Government in this flood crisis. 

When the President, the Governors, 
and other officials landed in Cincinnati, 
Governor Kerner of Illinois said that in 
all his political career he had never seen 
an example of greater concern or effi- 
ciency. 

I think this is an outstanding example 
of the very great asset the American 
people have in their Chief Executive. In 
this nuclear and missile age, this time 
in which we are challenged by militant 
world communism, it is most reassuring 
to know that the American people have 
a President of such great energy and 
such great organizational ability, con- 
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cern, and efficiency, and one who is able 
decisively and swiftly to focus all the 
power and ability of this Nation to meet 
a crisis. 

What a great relief to Americans to 
see this demonstration of the decisive, 
able, firm hand at the helm of our Nation. 


THE PRESIDENT MEETS THE 
PEOPLE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
President's appearance on national 
television March 15 reassured and 
pleased the American people, 

He showed himself to be relaxed, con- 
fident, and unafraid. What the Ameri- 
can people saw was a sound, philosophi- 
cal statesman, and the kind of Presi- 
dent we all hope for—a man who is in 
tune with the feelings and the aspira- 
tions of this total country and who has 
the courage to make decisions that have 
to be made. 

The New York Times editorially com- 
mented on this television presentation 
which expressed as its theme President 
Johnson's determination to see that the 
American people get a bettter deal.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial printed in the Record at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ar HOME WITH THE PRESIDENT 

, Meet Lyndon Johnson. Millions of Amer- 
icans may well have had the feeling last 
evening that they were doing so for the first 
time. President Kennedy showed, when this 
formula was first used, how successful it 
could be in humanizing an exalted and awe- 
some position. The Presidency of the United 
States, as many have said,-is a lonely emi- 
nence. A friendly conversation with three 
astute and experienced commentators, com- 
ing informally through the television screens 
into every home in the land, is a splendid 
way of bringing the White House to the 
people. 

If it was an ordeal, President Johnson sur- 
mounted and survived it well. He sounded 
relaxed, and he was reasonably frank in his 
answers. The public was let in on some inti- 
mate history of the dramatic hours and days 
that succeeded President Kennedy's assassi- 
nation. The sense of the need for continuity 
of the constitutional and democratic process 
that Mr. Johnson showed in November was 
a great contribution to American history, 
and a very successful one. 

The President might have been more pre- 
cise, and less political, in his discussion of 
the need to be better prepared than we are 
now for a succession to the Presidency. But 
he did make it plain for the first time that 
he believes a procedure ought to be devised 
for replacing the Vice President when he 
moves up. The fact that this is a presi- 
dential election year kept intruding, but an 
expert like Lyndon Johnson is hardly one 
to make political indiscretions on or off tele- 
vision. 

Some may have found in him a bit too 
much complacency and self-satisfaction, but 
if political leaders did not have self-assurance 
they would not be leaders. As Mr. Johnson 
said: “I am the only President this country 
has, I am doing the best I can in it and 
Iam enjoying what I am doing.” 

He would like to be labeled as “a progres- 
sive who is prudent.” Nobody can go wrong 
on that formula, or on the desire to be “a 
people's President.“ He was right to say 
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that we are not living in a world where “all 
we need to do is smash a button and de- 
termine everybody's foreign policy.” 

No doubt, the real flash of inspiration in 
the hour's talk was when President Johnson 
was asked to put “a handy label” on his 
administration, along the lines of the New 
Deal, Fair Deal, or New Frontier. 

“I suppose all of us want a better deal,” he 
said. 


INTER-AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR 
ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Inter-American Committee for the Alli- 
ance for Progress was formed last No- 
vember in São Paulo, Brazil. It is a re- 
sponse to the need to increase the joint 
action and contribution of the Latin 
American nations within the Alliance for 
Progress. It is a forum in which the 
Latin Americans themselves will analyze 
and criticize each other's performance. 
This Committee meets in Washington, 
today, to inaugurate Carlos Sanz Santa- 
maria, an outstanding former Minister 
of Finance in Colombia and former dis- 
tinguished Ambassador to the United 
States, as Chairman and the seven 
county representatives. There is every 
reason to hope that it will strengthen the 
machinery of the inter-American system. 

Experience with the Marshall plan 
illustrates that self-criticism and joint 
action within the framework of a group 
of nations striving to help themselves is 
a key element in the effectiveness of any 
general developmental undertaking in 
which the United States participates. 
The Inter-American Committee for the 
Alliance for Progress offers the promise 
of accelerating the evolution of the 
Alliance and of making more effective 
the U.S. contribution to the Alliance. 

‘President Johnson has demonstrated 
the great importance with which his ad- 
ministration views the creation of the 
Inter-American Committee by appoint- 
ing, as the permanent U.S. representa- 
tive, Ambassador Teodoro Moscoso. By 
background and experience as well as by 
the esteem in which he is held in the 
United States and throughout Latin 
America, Ambassador Moscoso was an 
ideal choice. I am confident, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that he will continue to serve in 
this new assignment with the imagina- 
tion, dedication, and understanding 
which has characterized his past contri- 
butions to the policies of this Nation and 
to the progress of the hemisphere. 

All his energies and abilities, as well 
as those of his colleagues on the com- 
mittee will be needed if it is to fulfill its 
mandate. There is much to be done and 
vast obstacles to be surmounted. The 
effect of centuries of economic and social 
deprivation will not be dispelled in a few 
short years. 

Our support and our understanding, 
Mr. President, is vital to the Alliance for 
Progress and it will be a significant fac- 
tor in the effectiveness of this new Com- 
mittee as one of its principal instru- 
ments. The Committee can be confi- 
dent of the support of the United States 
in its efforts to make more effective 
intensified Latin American efforts for 
joint action in self-help. 
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SIX MORE AMERICANS KILLED IN 
VIETNAM 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, to- 
day’s paper carries the sad news that 
six more American fighting men have 
died in battle in South Vietnam. 

Each additional loss of an American 
life in those far-off jungles poses with 
increased insistence the question: What 
are American soldiers doing fighting 
and dying in South Vietnam? Why are 
we there? Why have we been there for 
10 years? 

As I have previously pointed out, 
President Johnson has inherited the 
mess in South Vietnam. On the basis 
of the reports brought back by Secretary 
of Defense McNamara he is now reassess- 
ing our position in Vietnam. As I rec- 
ommended last week, I hope that as a 
result of his taking a hard look at the 
situation which he inherited, he will 
come to the conclusion that since this 
in reality is a civil war between the 
South Vietnamese themselves we should 
withdraw American fighting men from 
the front lines. If the South Vietnamese 
have the will and the spirit to fight the 
Vietcong we can be as effective by sup- 
plying them with the materials with 
which to fight. But we should not waste 
or risk the life of a single additional 
American fighting man there. 

This morning's paper also brings word 
of the turning of Cambodia to Peiping. 
Despite almost half a billion American 
dollars in economic and military aid, 
Prince Narodom Sihanouk of Cambodia 
is veering to Red China. Now South 
Vietnam has Peiping-oriented neighbors 
to the north and west. This is an addi- 
tional reason, if it is needed, for with- 
drawing our troops from the front. 

I ask unanimous consent that news 
stories from this morning’s New York 
Times dealing with Cambodia and South 
Vietnam be printed in the Recor at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CAMBODIANS GET PEIPING ARMS AID—SIHAN- 
OUK TELLS CHINA ENvoY Two ARMIES Ex- 
TEND HANDS“ —DRNIES AGGRESSIVE AIMS 
PNOMPENH, CAMBopIA, March 15.—Cam- 

bodia received a shipment of Chinese Com- 

munist military aid today. Prince Norodom 

Sihanouk said it arrived “at a crucial mo- 

ment in our national existence.” 

Government sources reported Prince Sihan- 
ouk’s acceptance speech at Pochentong Air- 
port, but did not say what the shipment 
contained. 

“Since our liberation from conditional 
American aid,” the Cambodian Chief of 
State told the Chinese Communist Ambassa- 
dor, “our two armies have been able frater- 
nally to extend hands.” 

“This aid is not conceived, as Thailand 
maintains, to menace the peace and encour- 
age Cambodia to become aggressive,” the 
Prince declared. “Our only worry is to have 
sufficient military force to dissuade instiga- 
tors of imperialistic war who menace the 
Cambodian peace.” 

He said it was certain that if China, the 
Soviet Union, France, and Yugoslavia had 
not helped militarily without conditions after 
Cambodia renounced U.S. aid, our enemies 
would already have struck out offensively 
against Cambodia. 
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MOST DANGEROUS PERIOD 


“We are presently living in the most dan- 
gerous period of our contemporary history,” 
the Prince asserted. “Thailand has said 
cynically that she will never agree to recog- 
nize our right to live free, neutrally, and 
in our territorial integrity.” 

The Cambodian leader said that Prince 
Souvanna Phouma, neutralist premier of 
Laos, “now espouses an aggressive policy in 
the northern territory.” 

Prince Sihanouk said a Cambodian delega- 
tion would leave soon for Hanoi, capital of 
North Vietnam, to negotiate frontier accords 
and establish fraternal relations with the 
Pathet Lao, the leftist faction in Laos. 

A Cambodian military mission has been in 
Peking. It received assurances yesterday of 
full support from Communist China should 
Cambodia “encounter an armed invasion in- 
stigated by the United States and its vassal 
states.“ in the words of Gen. Lo Jui- 
ching, chief of staff of the Chinese Commu- 
nist army. 

Prince Sihanouk has had long-standing 
border disputes with neighboring Thailand 
and South Vietnam. His resentment at 
US. support for those two countries 
culminated late last year when he 
dropped American aid and ordered his Am- 
bassador home from Washington. 

Later the Prince proposed a 14-nation con- 
ference to guarantee his country’s neutrality. 
Nothing came of that and he later suggested 
that the United States, Thailand and South 
Vietnam meet with Cambodia and sign an 
agreement guaranteeing her frontier. 

The four-nation idea was favorably re- 
ceived by the United States and South Viet- 
nam, but Prince Sihanouk withdrew the pro- 
posal later. Then he began talking about 
military alliances with Communist China 
and North Vietnam. 


EARLIER AID RECALLED 


In the past, Cambodia has received some 
aid—none of it military—from the Soviet 
Union, Communist China, Japan and Yugo- 
slavia. 

They sent gifts or made loans that helped 
Cambodia buy so-called luxury items. The 
Chinese Communists sent a mission in Jan- 
uary to advise in setting up a state import- 
export company. France offered military aid 
last month, including tanks, training planes 
and trucks. 

U.S. economic and military aid to Cam- 
bodia came to $30 million a year for 8 years 
until last November. 

Prince Sihanouk renounced American as- 
sistance after he charged that Washington 
was supporting Cambodian rebel groups. 
The United States denied the charges. The 
friction was made worse by Washington's dis- 
pleasure over what it considered a derogatory 
reference on the Cambodian radio to the 
death of President Kennedy. The Phompenh 
regime denied any slur. 

Prince Sihanouk subsequently insisted he 
wanted Cambodia's neutrality guaranteed, 
Prince Souvanna Phouma of Laos said that 
he thought the Cambodian leader was not 
bluffing, and that he would turn to the Com- 
munist bloc if Cambodia's neutrality was not 
guaranteed. The Laotian leader said, how- 
ever, that he was convinced Prince Sihanouk 
did not want to abandon the non-Commu- 
nist world. 

Sıx U.S. AIRMEN DIE As REDS IN VIETNAM 

Down Two AIRCRAFT 


SAIGON, SOUTH VIETNAM, March 15.—Com- 
munist ground fire downed a U.S. helicopter 
and a spotter plane in separate actions in 
South Vietnam this weekend. Six American 
airmen were killed. 

Elsewhere, South Vietnamese forces, op- 
erating near the Cambodian border, captured 
about 300 suspected Communist Vietcong 
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fighters, 35 of whom immediately asked to 
join Government forces. In this operation, 
at Cai Cai, 17 Vietcong were killed and a 
U.S. Army sergeant was wounded by a land 
mine. Government losses were put at four 
wounded. 

The prisoners were flown to Tan Hiep, 50 
miles west of Saigon, aboard U.S. Air Force 
transport planes. On arrival they were 
marched off under guard in column forma- 
tion, hands on their heads. 


U.S. ADVISERS PLEASED 


American advisers in the area said the op- 
eration was the most satisfactory perform- 
ance by the South Vietnamese Army in 
months. 

“Speed and mobility of armored personnel 
carrier troops were excellent,” one adviser 
said. “Rangers who rode with them were ag- 
gressive, air strikes and air reconnaissance 
were well coordinated with ground move- 
ments, local strike forces knew their area, 
the airlift moved without prior notice and 
we caught the Vietcong by surprise.” 

Nearly all the suspected guerrillas captured 
were without weapons, and 50 denied in in- 
terrogation at Tan Hiep that they were Com- 
munists. Hundreds of women and children 
came into the region later pleading that all 
the captured men be released. 

Some of these women grabbed the legs of 
soldiers, and others tried to storm a bridge 
over a canal leading to the Cal Cai outpost. 

A U.S. adviser, who speaks Vietnamese, 
said that emotional outburst might have 
been inspired by the Vietcong. 

Four of the U.S. airmen who were killed 
were aboard a helicopter that was hit during 
a Government operation today in Ba Xuyen 
Province, 100 miles south of Saigon. 

The other two airmen were aboard an L-19 
spotter plane that was knocked down by 
guerrilla fire northeast of Saigon, near the 
South China Sea coast yesterday. 

A U.S. spokesman said three men aboard 
the helicopter were killed instantly and the 
fourth died while being fiown to Saigon. 

Government troops in the two operation 
areas killed 12 Vietcong guerrillas and had 
captured 2 by late this afternoon. 


GIVE THE NEGRO A CHANCE AND 
HE WILL CONTRIBUTE GREATLY 
TO AMERICA 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one 
of the far too common and most 
damaging fallacies in America is that 
the Negro child has less intelligence and 
ability than the white child. 

Dr. Samuel Shepard, a great man and 
a great school administrator, has shown 
the world how very wrong this is. 

Six years ago in the Banneker School 
District—an overwhelmingly Negro 
school district—the Negro children of 
the district scored far below the national 
average; fewer in the intellectually 
superior classification, far more in the 
below average classification. 

But in the past 6 years Dr. Shepard 
has succeeded with great ingenuity in 
instilling drive and motivation into these 
children and with what magnificent re- 
sults. Let me quote just briefly from an 
article in the March issue of the Reader’s 
Digest about what Dr. Shepard accom- 
plished: 

Dr. Shepard invited parents to meetings 
to talk about their children’s schoolwork 
and future. At first there was only a trickle 


of interest, but he persevered. Making the 
rounds of his 23 schools, he spoke night 
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after night. He concentrated on dollars- 
and-cents figures showing that a high school 
graduate can expect to earn perhaps $4,500 
a year, a college graduate $6,300 and up 
while the unskilled can expect only $2,000 
to $3,000—if indeed automation doesn't steal 
his job. As the Shepard gospel spread, the 
turnout at these meetings jumped to 400 
and 500 persons. 

“What do you want us to do?” parents 
asked. 

“See that your children have a time and 
place to do their homework,” Shepard said. 
“Shut off the radio and TV. Look over and 
sign homework assignment notebooks each 
week. And get your kids to school every day, 
on time. People say the Negro is shiftless. 
If this is true, the place to cure it is at 
school.” 

Such counseling, routine for most chil- 
dren, was unprecedented in the Negro slums. 
It took hold. Parents eagerly signed a pledge 
of cooperation. School attendance that first 
year improved, as well as study habits and 
scholarship. 

Shepard also set about motivating his 
principals and teachers. Stop teaching by 
I. Q.,“ he said. “You know that Mary tested 
119, so you urge her on, draw her out, en- 
courage her. But Johnny tested only 74. So, 
when he doesn’t respond, you pat him on the 
head and say, ‘You’ve been a good boy, and 
you can clean the blackboard.’ I'm asking 
you to roll up your sleeves and teach as if 
every kid had an I.Q. of 120.” 


The result of all this, Mr. President, 
has been a dramatic reversal in Dr. 
Shepard’s school district. The chil- 
dren are now scoring as well as all Amer- 
ican children throughout the country. 

When Dr. Shepard started this drive 
for incentive and ambition among the 
Negro pupils, the district had 47 percent 
below average, 46 percent average, and 
only 7 percent in the top level. Today 
those figures have been almost reversed. 
Only 11 percent are in the low division, 
and 22 percent are superior. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article from the March 
Reader’s Digest entitled “Is the Negro 
Equal in Intelligence and Ability?” be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Is THE NEGRO EQUAL IN INTELLIGENCE AND 
ABILITY? 
(By Paul Friggens) 

Mile after mile, the sooty Negro slums, 
spread out from downtown St. Louis. In 
the littered yards and dark doorways of rot- 
ting, century-old red-brick tenements, idle 
men sit and talk. In the midst of this 
blight stands a high-rise housing develop- 
ment, occupied by low-income laborers and 
domestics and overrun with 7,000 shouting 
children. With a young teacher from this 
school district, I knock on the door of a 
typical apartment in the already run-down- 
looking development. 

An expectant mother, surrounded by her 
brood of children, answers. The rooms are 
barren, and devoid of amenities, but there is 
one surprise. On the table lies a dictionary. 
“I makes em use it when they studies,” 
the mother says proudly. “I want for my 
children to get an education and grow up 
and be something.” 

Behind the dictionary is the story of Dr. 
Samuel Shepard, Jr., assistant superintend- 
ent of St. Louis’s Banneker School District, 
a 15-square-mile area with 23 elementary 
schools serving some 16,000 culturally dis- 
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advantaged children—almost all Negro—and 
staffed by 500 Negro teachers. Four years ago, 
when Dr. Shepard discovered that the St. 
Louis schools were discarding 6,000 used dic- 
tionaries for a new edition, he arranged to 
have them sold for 25 cents each to the 
families in his district. 


TRAINING AND SELF-RESPECT 


That secondhand dictionary—for many 
the first book they ever owned—is a symbol of 
Dr. Shepard’s accomplishment in the slums. 
And what an accomplishment it is. In only 
6 years, the crusading educator has given the 
lie to the image of Negro inferiority. In his 
elementary schools he has raised the general 
achievement level of his Negro pupils to the 
national norm for whites. Moreover, in at- 
tendance, some Negro schools outrank the 
white in St. Louis. 

Dr. William Kottmeyer, deputy superin- 
tendent of St. Louis schools, told me, Dr. 
Shepard dares to tell Negro boys and girls, 
‘Quit crying. Rise above your environment.’ 
He is giving the Negro training and self- 
respect.” 

One morning I drove out to Dr. Shepard’s 
office at Banneker Elementary School. At 
the bell, clean bright-looking youngsters 
marched down corridors whose walls were 
dotted with colorful posters: “Reading Is 
the Key That Opens All Locks“ and There's 
a Place for You in the Community—If You're 
Prepared.” 

“We keep driving that home,” Shepard said. 
“The Negro is low man on the totem pole— 
the last hired, first fired. He has never pre- 
pared himself for a job or had much ambi- 
tion, because he had little opportunity or 
place to go. But I tell them that it’s a new 
day; with education and preparation, Negroes 
can take their places with whites.” 

Colleagues say that 56-year-old Shepard 
works 14- and 16-hour days and stays with 
a problem like a dog with a bone. A trim, 
athletic looking and highly disciplined man, 
he weighs himself every payday, and keeps 
15 years of weight records alongside his de- 
posit records. Until he began and 
teaching in St. Louis, however, he didn’t have 
much need for a bankbook. Reared in 
poverty in Kansas City, Mo., he worked his 
way through high school and educated two 
sisters as well. Washing pots and pans, he 
won his bachelor’s and master’s degrees at 
the University of Michigan, and 26 years 
later earned his doctor’s degree there. 

Shepard’s crusade was sparked 6 years ago 
when the St. Louis secondary schools changed 
over to the track system of academic rating: 
Track 1, superior; track 2, average; track 3, 
below average. When the children of St. 
Louis were given the Iowa basic skill tests, 
the results showed that the majority of Negro 
children ranked low. Only 7 percent of Ban- 
neker district schoolchildren were certified to 
track 1; only 10.6 percent of 6,000 youngsters 
in the primary grades were reading at text- 
‘book level. This simply confirmed what 
studies elsewhere in the United States had 
revealed: Negro children score, on the aver- 
age, 6 months to 4 years behind white chil- 
dren of the same age and grade. 

Shepard refused to accept this rating as 
permanent. ‘We know there is nothing in- 
herent in the Negro to explain this showing,” 
he told a meeting of school principals. “Giv- 
en the same opportunities and motivation, 
our pupils can measure up to the whites. 
But first we must convince their families 
that an education is important.” 

“An impossible task,” he was warned. 
“You can’t reach these unschooled parents.” 

“I don’t think we have hard-to-reach par- 
ents,” Shephard replied. “We have parents 
nobody ever tried to reach before.” 

The educator told me about his district. 
“Thousands of the families are without a 
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strong father image. Negro men can't get 
jobs as easily as Negro women, and so they 
become mere drones in the family or leave 
them without a father altogether. The re- 
sult is that a pall of insecurity hangs over the 
home.” 

MOTIVATE THEM 


Dr. Shepard invited parents to meetings to 
talk about their children's schoolwork and 
future. At first there was only a trickle of 
interest, but he persevered. Making the 
rounds of his 23 schools, he spoke night after 
night. He concentrated on dollars-and-cents 
figures showing that a high-school graduate 
can expect to earn perhaps $4,500 a year, a 
college graduate $6,300 and up, while the un- 
skilled can expect only $2,000 to $3,000—if 
Indeed automation doesn't steal his job. As 
the Shepard gospel spread, the turnout at 
these meetings jumped to 400 and 500 


persons. 
- “What do you want us to do?” parents 


“See that your children have a time and 
place to do their homework,” Shepard said. 
“Shut off the radio and TV. Look over and 
sign homework assignment notebooks each 
week. And get your kids to school every day, 
on time. People say the Negro is shiftless. 
If this is true, the place to cure it is at 
school.” 

Such counseling, routine for most children, 
was unprecedented in the Negro slums. It 
took hold. Parents eagerly signed a pledge 
of cooperation. School attendance that first 
year improved, as well as study habits and 
scholarship. 

Shepard also set about motivating his 
principals and teachers. Stop teaching by 
LQ.” he said. “You know that Mary tested 
119, so you urge her on, draw her out, en- 
courage her. But Johnny tested only 74. 
So, when he doesn’t respond, you pat him on 
the head and say, ‘You've been a good boy, 
and you can clean the blackboard.’ I'm ask- 
ing you to roll up sleeves and teach as if every 
kid had an I. Q. of 120.” 

Teachers were also asked to abandon their 
condescending attitude. “You've earned a 
degree or two,” he said, “and you live in a 
better part of town. But don’t teach as if 
you pitied these slum kids. They’re not 
stupid.” 

The assistant superintendent launched his 
teachers on a program of home visits. Be- 
cause of the appalling slum conditions, this 
was not popular at first. But today it is 
paying great rewards, in insight and sympa- 
thetic understanding. At the schools I vis- 
ited, I sensed a heartwarming rapport be- 
tween teachers and pupils. 

To interest and inspire the children, 
Shepard inaugurated field trips to radio and 
television studios, the St. Louis planetarium, 
the zoo, museums, parks, and city markets. 
“You wouldn't believe it.“ a principal ex- 
plained to me, but many of these children 
have never before seen common vegetables— 
a carrot, for example. They're used to hom- 
iny grits and sowbelly. And, except for these 
school trips, they’ve never been out of their 
own neighborhood.” 

One problem youngster from a broken 
home—with four different last names in the 
family reported on such a trip for the school 
paper. We've never had trouble with him 
since,” his principal told me. “He became 
a reporter for his room, and for the first time 
in his life he was somebody.” 


EARLY AND LATE 


The schools ina: ted “Reading Is Fun” 
Programs for advanced students, and en- 
encouraged the gifted in mathematics sci- 
ence, music, and art. One group of excited 
eighth graders turned up half an hour early 
each day for reading class. Every child had 
a library card, and school libraries stayed 
open some nights to accommodate avid read- 
ers. 
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Meanwhile, Shepard continued to push his 
program Operation Motivation—to convince 
parents and students that the result of all 
this study would be a decent job with good 
pay. He organized teams of successful St. 
Louis Negroes to make the rounds of the 
Banneker schools, telling their stories. 
“Here is evidence of dreams come true,” 
Shepard says in introducing them. 

Among these men are Chester Stovall, 
director of welfare in St. Louis and first 
Negro in the mayor's cabinet; and Charles A. 
Brown, design engineer for the Gemini 
project with McDonnell Aircraft, who recalls 
that he was the only Negro engineer in his 
college graduating class. Brown testifies, 
“A Negro can be a success in science if he’s 
qualified. I had four offers of jobs when 
I graduated from college, all at better-than- 
average salaries.” There are other testi- 
monials: from a floor sweeper who won his 
degree and is now technician in charge of 
quality control for a soft-drink company; a 
leading millinery designer, who proudly 
proclaims, Now I use my own name on the 
labels“; a securities salesman; an aerial-map 
maker. 

THE PROOF 


Sam Shepard clinches each session with 
this telling argument: “You've seen here 
tonight what a Negro can do. We don’t 
have to live in a jungle and exist on relief.” 

After 6 years, Shepard’s faith in his 
Negro pupils has been amply rewarded. In 
1957-58, when St. Louis began the track 
System, the 23 Banneker schools had 47 per- 
cent below average (track 3); 46 percent 
average (track 2); and only 7 percent in 
the top level, or track 1. Today the Banne- 
ker schools have reversed these figures. 
Only 11 percent are in the low division, and 
22 percent are superior. School attend- 
ance has Jumped from the 80’s to 91.1 per- 
cent, and 1 school had a 95-percent at- 
tendance figure last year. Meanwhile, van- 
dalism in the schools has dropped signifi- 
cantly. 

Shepard has received many honors for 
his achievement, including the Page One 
Award of the St. Louis Newspaper Guild, 
which saluted him “for service rendered 
through the public school system to the 
cause of democracy in the United States.” 
He disclaims any miracles. The St. Louis 
work, he knows, has just begun, and he still 
has two big concerns. One is that the 
youngsters’ interest and perseverance be 
kept up through high school. Pulled down 
by his slum environment, the Negro young- 
ster frequently becomes an early dropout 
and, unemployed, may turn to delinquency 
and crime. 

The second major concern is jobs. There 
are still barriers of prejudice, and to over- 
come them we must have superior train- 
ing,” Shepard says. 

Shepard’s achievement has significance far 
beyond St. Louis. U.S. cities are gaining 
rapidly in Negro population, with increasing 
unemployment, welfare costs, violence, 
crime. “We are confronted with an inescap- 
able question,“ says Sam Shepard. “Is the 
white man going to abandon these cities to 
culturally deprived Negroes—with resultant 
chaos—or is he going to help educate them 
and save the country from disaster?” 


KOSSUTH DAY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
March 16 has been accepted by loyal 
Hungarians and their friends everywhere 
in the world as Kossuth Day, marking 
a great event in Hungarian history. In 
1848 and 1849 Louis Kossuth led the 
Hungarian people in a long, and im- 
possible battle against the misery and 
suppression of centuries. In the mag- 
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nificent style of Rakoczi before him and 
Imre Nagy after him, Kossuth gave voice 
to the pent-up protests of the Hungarian 
people against foreign imperialism. For 
the first time in 150 years, the Hungar- 
ian love of freedom burst into flame. 
The fact that that flame was smothered 
by forces of reaction in Europe, as were 
so many other freedom movements in 
those heroic days of 1848, only proved 
that Louis Kossuth and his followers 
were far ahead of their time, not that 
they were wrong. 

Throughout 1849 Kossuth at the head 
of the national government and his 
generals fought against Austrian in- 
vasions. One hundred and fifty thou- 
sand Hungarian Honved fought against 
twice that many better-armed imperial 
soldiers. But the Austrians were de- 
feated and driven out of Hungary. Em- 
peror Franz Josef, of Austria, had to go 
to Russia to ask assistance. Finally 
Russia and Austria together were able 
to crush the freedom movement. In 
1849, just as in 1956, Russia was the op- 
pressor of Hungary, the supporter of 
an authoritarian order, rejected by the 
people. Louis Kossuth was one of the 
original freedom fighters of Hungary. 
When his compatriots battled Soviet 
tanks in the streets of Budapest more 
than a century after his revolution, his 
spirit must have ridden at their shoul- 
ders, hoping still for freedom and hap- 
piness for his people. 

We Americans must take special note 
of March 16, Louis Kossuth Day. It 
marks the best in hopefulness among 
our fellow Americans of Hungarian ori- 
gin, and among all Hungarians. If the 
Communists use the name of Louis Kos- 
suth it will turn to dust in their mouths. 
For Kossuth Day and all it symbolizes 
are the very antithesis of Communist 
dictatorship. On March 16, 1964, we see 
Hungary still not free, still poor, and 
suffering under Russian domination. 
But hope is still alive. As long as Hun- 
garians remember Louis Kossuth and 
the ideals for which he fought, Hun- 
garian independence is not dead. We 
join Hungarians in paying tribute to 
Louis Kossuth’s ideals. May they yet 
triumph. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there further morning business? 
If not, morning business is closed. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the unfinished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of Mr. MANSFIELD that the 
Senate proceed to consider the bill (H.R. 
7152) to enforce the constitutional right 
to vote, to confer jurisdiction upon the 
district courts of the United States to 
provide injunctive relief against discrim- 
ination in public accommodations, to 
authorize the Attorney General to insti- 
tute suits to protect constitutional rights 
in pubic facilities and public education, 
to extend the Commission on Civil 
Rights, to prevent discrimination in fed- 
erally assisted programs, to establish a 
Commission on Equal Employment Op- 
portunity, and for other purposes. 
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MILWAUKEE JOURNAL GIVES GOV- 
ERNOR WALLACE MAJOR FRONT- 
PAGE TREATMENT IN WISCONSIN 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
about 3 weeks there will be a presiden- 
tial preferential primary in the State of 
Wisconsin involving our Governor, John 
Reynolds, who is running as a favorite 
son committed to the candidacy of Lyn- 
don Johnson, and the Governor of Ala- 
bama, George Wallace. 

I suspect that on the morning after 
that primary, people may be surprised at 
the result. They may not know that 
Governor Wallace has been given not 
only courteous attention but a great op- 
portunity by our media of communica- 
tion. He has been on our principal tele- 
vision stations at some length. Many, 
many Wisconsin people have told me 
that they have heard and seen Gover- 
nor Wallace at great length. 

Governor Wallace has also been given 
great attention by an extremely influen- 
tial newspaper in Wisconsin, a newspaper 
which goes into 90 percent of the homes 
in Milwaukee, and on Sunday blankets 
our State like a midwinter Wisconsin 
snow. That is the Milwaukee Journal. 

Yesterday—Sunday—the Milwaukee 
Journal published on its front page a 
five-column story about Governor Wal- 
lace. I wish to call that to the attention 
of Senators and the country, because 
those who have the view that Governor 
Wallace is given short shrift in our State 
and is not being given consideration by 
the media of communication do not know 
the facts. 

Governor Wallace is treated with the 
greatest consideration in the article, 
which goes into virtually every area of 
our State, every town and city. For ex- 
ample, it is said in the article that Gov- 
ernor Wallace has built a reputation for 
running an honest government, and that 
his political foes attest to that. 

The article states that: 

Wallace is making a sincere effort to get 
rid of graft. Wallace is intelligent. Wallace 
is supported by labor unions. 


There is a picture of Governor Wallace, 
together with his wife and his son. It is 
an attractive family picture. 

The article and picture appear in the 
dominant Sunday newspaper in our 
State, which has a circulation of 540,000. 
This story relates about as fair, objec- 
tive, and balanced a story about the Gov- 
ernor of Alabama as any I have read any- 
where. At the same time, in the same 
paper, way back in the editorial section, 
deeply buried in the paper, there is the 
Milwaukee Journal’s attitude toward 
Governor Wallace. I estimate that 10 
times as many people would read the 
article as would read the editorial. The 
editorial states exactly why the Milwau- 
kee Journal feels that Governor Wallace 
should not be elected at the presidential 
preference primary. The editorial makes 
the statement forcefully and very well. 

Now what the Milwaukee Journal has 
done is in the best traditions of Amer- 
ican journalism. This is a shining ex- 
ample of why the Journal should be, as 
it is, rated as a great newspaper. It 
tells the big stories fully and honestly in 
its news columns no matter how damag- 
ing that news may be to the paper’s ob- 
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jectives. It confines its opinions, its in- 
fluence to its editorial columns. And it 
relies on the intelligence of the people to 
make the right decision when told the 
truth. $ 

But the point I am trying to make this 
morning is that I think people should 
recognize, when they are confronted with 
the returns that will come in from Wis- 
consin from our presidential primary, 
that Governor Wallace has gone into the 
State of Wisconsin and has been given 
every consideration. His story has been 
told fully and fairly throughout the 
State by our leading publications and 
over television. The results that the pri- 
mary will show will be of the votes cast 
by people who have had an opportunity 
to hear the full story from Governor 
Wallace, and who will have been able to 
give Governor Wallace full, fair, respect- 
ful consideration. 

I should like to make one further 
point about the significance of this vote, 
to put the whole situation in Wisconsin 
in perspective. -Our Governor, who is a 
fine and able man, and a man who I 
am proud to support, nevertheless has a 
problem ‘that all Governors have. In 
fact, I believe he has quite a few more. 
He is a Governor who has the rare cour- 
age to make some very unpopular deci- 
sions. He is a Governor who has the 
strength and the intestinal fortitude 
that has made many people opposed to 
him. I have traveled around the State 
of Wisconsin a great deal. I have 
traveled around the State of Wisconsin 
since the Wallace candidacy was an- 
nounced. I can say there will be thou- 
sands of people who will vote for Gov- 
ernor Wallace in our State. Thousands 
of people I believe are very badly mis- 
informed on the civil rights bill. Thou- 
sands of people will vote against Gover- 
nor Reynolds because, as I have said, he 
has chosen the hard but right way in- 
stead of the easy, popular, wrong way. 

I think the whole situation had better 
be put into perspective because the U.S. 
Senate will feel even a great north- 
ern State like Wisconsin, which is com- 
mitted to civil rights, and in which 9 out 
of 10 of its Representatives voted for the 
civil rights bill, and in which both the 
Senators are deeply committed to it, 
will show there is support for the Gov- 
ernor of Alabama when he comes to 
Wisconsin. 

This is especially true, Mr. Presi- 
dent, because every voter, Democratic 
and Republican, in Wisconsin is given 
both Republican and Democratic bal- 
lots. He can vote on either. The only 
Republican candidate in the presiden- 
tial primary is unopposed, and he is a 
favorite son, not a serious candidate. 
The only contest is between Governor 
Reynolds and Governor Wallace and 
there is nothing to prevent hundreds of 
thousands of Republicans who voted 
against Governor Reynolds in Novem- 
ber of 1962 to do the same thing again 
by voting for Governor Wallace. There 
is nothing to prevent this. Tens of 
thousands of Wisconsin Republicans 
may do it. If they do so, many serious 
misinterpretations will be put on Wis- 
consin’s attitude toward civil rights and 
the bill now pending before us. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle published in the Milwaukee Journal 
on Sunday, March 15, be printed at this 
point in the Recorp, and that the edi- 
torial entitled “What Does Governor 
Wallace Want in Wisconsin?” published 
in the same paper and at the same time, 
be also printed at this point in the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 


[From the Milwaukee Journal, Mar. 15, 1964] 


GooD PRIMARY SHOWINGS WOULD FURTHER 
WALLACE’s AMBITIONS—SENATE SEAT SEEN 
AS GOAL—GOVERNOR Has LARGE FOLLOWING 
AMONG SEGREGATIONISTS 

(By Carl Eifert) 

MONTGOMERY, ALA—Wrapping himself in 
the Confederate flag, Gov. George C. Wallace 
is setting out to vanquish the civil rights bill 
and perpetuate his power in Alabama. 

Friends and enemies alike recognize his 
strength and his determination to keep it. 
His popularity with the voters, as big as any 
incoming Governor of Alabama ever had, is 
increasing. 

Wallace must sustain that popularity until 
1968 to continue in public office. He cannot 
succeed himself as Governor, and his term 
will end in 1966. The next U.S. Senator va- 
cancy will occur in 1968. 

His foray into the presidential primaries 
of Wisconsin, Maryland, and possibly Indi- 
ana, Florida, and California is believed to be 
a move to help him in Alabama, although he 
figures to be a winner at home whatever hap- 
pens. It is also believed in Alabama that he 
will do well in Wisconsin. 


DENIES BEING RACIST 


Wallace has built a reputation as the lead- 
ing segregationist in a State where every 
politician must be one to get the votes of a 
segregationist-oriented electorate. 

But he violently denies being a racist. 
Some of his enemies who call him a racist 
are themselves segregationists. 

In this atmosphere, the civil rights bill is 
a dirty word in Alabama. Should Wallace be 
able to swing what appears to be the im- 
possible—by an impressive vote in the pri- 
maries persuade northern Senators to change 
their minds and kill the bill—he would be 
on his way to becoming a major national 
figure. 

Even if he merely weakens the bill, his 
purpose will have been accomplished. 

“He might have a large impact on his coun- 
try before he runs his course,” a confidant 
said. 

In his campaign in Wisconsin, Wallace will 
make learned discourses on property rights, 
starting with the 10 commandments and 
tracing the development down through the 
centuries. 

LET STATES RULE 

He will continue the theme he has already 
begun in the State: You know how to run 
your schools and your State government. I 
won't tell you how. If you can’t run them, 
tear down the State capitol and put up an 
office building. Let Alabamians (the people 
of this State don’t call themselves Alabam- 
ans) run their own State, too. 

State rights will be the cross thread in 
Wallace’s approach in Wisconsin. He insists 
that Federal power must be controlled. He 
uses the conservative line. 

But Wallace’s background is that of a 
Roosevelt New Dealer. He is a spending Gov- 
ernor in a State that covets Federal money. 

The Federal Government is Alabama's larg- 
est employer. There are 23,000 jobs at the 
Marshall Space Center in Huntsville, some 
with private employers but all made possible 
through Federal spending. Brookley Air 
Force Base, Mobile, employs 18,000. 
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Maxwell Air Force Base and the Air Uni- 
versity at Montgomery are other large em- 
ployers. 

Senator LISTER HILL, of Alabama, is the sec- 
ond ranking member of the Armed Services 
Committee. 


TVA HELPS ECONOMY 


The Tennessee Valley Authority has ex- 
tensive operations in northern Alabama and 
has accounted for an extremely healthy econ- 
omy in that part of the State. It is esti- 
mated that at least $2 comes back to Ala- 
bama for every $1 in Federal taxes. 

As far as State spending goes, Wallace has 
been a champion. Spending for education 
under him has gone up about $50 million a 
year. He has embarked on a $100 million 
highway building program. He has increased 
the State’s bonded indebtedness. 

At the same time, Wallace has made showy 
moves toward economy by reducing the fleet 
of State-owned cars, ordering only regular 
gasoline for them and cutting the budget for 
his executive department. 

Wallace has built a reputation for running 
an honest government. His political foes 
attest to this. 

“Wallace is making a sincere effort to get 
rid of graft,” one said. He's going to do his 
damnedest to have an honest administration 
in Alabama.” 


ABOLISHED LIQUOR AGENTS 


Probably the most concrete example of 
Wallace's drive for honesty was his abolition 
of liquor agents. 

Alabama is one of 17 liquor monopoly 
States. Liquor is sold through State stores 
in wet counties. 

Former Governors would reward supporters 
by making it known to distillers doing busi- 
ness with the State that they would have to 
deal through certain agents. Most of these 
agents would make a few thousand dollars 
a year through “commissions.” Others made 
up to $50,000 annually. 

Distillers would also provide “samples” to 
legislators—not miniature bottles, but cases 
of booze. 

Wallace decided to do away with the abuses 
and, instead, impose a license fee of 3 per- 
cent of gross sales on the distillers. He got 
the bill through the legislature, but the 
major distilleries have refused to pay the tax. 
They say it would be a rebate and thus break 
an agreement not to give any monopoly State 
a price break. 


CONSIDERED INTELLIGENT 


Friends and foes consider Wallace intelli- 
gent, if not intellectual. His conversation 
is folksy. But everyone's is in Alabama. 

Wallace is sensitive about it. He com- 
plained that northern newspapermen have 
quoted his southern dialect with its dropped 
endings and slurred pronunciations, and 
then quoted Negro leaders in perfect English. 

The Governor jokes about the bad reputa- 
tion Alabama has received in the north. He 
told this visiting northern reporter that he 
would see to it that State police did not ar- 
rest him for being in the State. He did it 
almost straight faced, laughing only at the 
end. He likes the “shocker” line as a joke. 

In the capitol basement cafeteria, where 
he almost always eats lunch, Wallace shot 
out many shocker lines in talking to the 
reporter. 

He said that electrical cattle prods used by 
police were more humane than clubs in han- 
dling demonstrations like those in Birming- 
ham last year. He said the electric canes 
were harmless. Legionnaires used them for 
fun at conventions, he said. 

Wallace also said more whites than Negroes 
1 8 injured in 69 days of demonstrations 

Birmingham. 
PROUD OF MAIL 

Wallace is proud of the mail he has re- 
ceived from all over the country. An aid 
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said there have been more than 1 million 
letters and wires since last year. 

All of it is being filed, mostly by state of 
origin. Wallace opened drawer after drawer 
for the reporter, reading sentences and para- 
graphs at random. He savored phrases like 
“God bless you” and “carry on the fight.“ 

A lot of the mail was from Wisconsin. 

More office space is being prepared. An 
aid told Wallace that a Negro and white 
man were working in another room and he 
should take the reporter to see, adding that 
it was not staged. 

Wallace did so and talked to the Negro 
plasterer, finding out he had been in the 
trade 50 years. A white carpenter confirmed 
Wallace's report that Negro and white trades- 
men alike get union wages. 


SUPPORTED BY UNIONS 


The Governor told of his support from 
local unions. (Wisconsin labor leaders have 
denounced him.) He was backed up by a 
representative of the ironworkers, who was 
in Wallace's office to give a contribution to 
his campaign. Wallace insisted $10 was am- 
ple, although the union leader wanted to 
give more. 

The Governor asked how much money had 
come in for his primary campaigns in Wis- 
consin and Maryland. A secretary ran off an 
adding machine tape—$508 in less than a 
day. 
Wallace, however, dodged questions on 
how much had come in altogether. It would 
appear the amount would be substantial, al- 
though Wallace said he won't be overen- 
dowed with money.” 

He pledged at a press conference that he 
would not spend State money in his cam- 
paign. A Montgomery paper, which supports 
him, has been critical of his use of a State 
airplane. 

“We'll reimburse the State for the 
gasoline,” he said. ‘I don’t believe the peo- 
ple of the State mind my using the State 
plane.” 

SPECIAL FUND ON HAND 


The Lockheed Lodestar he has used for 
trips to Wisconsin had been leased. Last 
week the Alabama State Highway Depart- 
ment bought the $250,000 plane. 

Wallace could legally use State funds to 
run his pr campaigns. The recent 
legislature appropriated $45,000 a year for a 
special fund in the Governor's department 
to be used to preserve the southern way of 
life (“promote slavery,” one Montgomery 
newspaperman put it), to fight against the 
civil rights bill and to promote industrial 
development, 

This money has been used to pay the ex- 
penses of Wallace's armed bodyguards, pilots 
and others in his party to go to Wisconsin 
to file a delegate slate. 

The State sovereignty commission—de- 
signed to fight for State rights—also has 
$50,000 a year, which Wallace could tap be- 
cause he controls the commission, 

Wallace presented a $1,000 check from the 
commission to the Montgomery Jaycees Fri- 
day. The group is distributing copies of the 
civil rights bill. A spokesman said that 
110,000 copies had already been sent around 
the country at a cost of 10 cents each, which 
recipients are being asked to pay. 

Wallace was asked to mention the copies 
wherever he goes. He will. It's part of his 
campaign strategy to attack the bill while 
at the same time presenting a good image. 

Grover Hall, editorial page editor of the 
Montgomery Advertiser, said people in Wis- 
consin would be surprised to find Wallace “is 
not sprouting a pair of horns and does not 
have blue flames shooting from his mouth.” 


[From the Milwaukee Journal] í 
WHAT DOES GOVERNOR WALLACE WANT IN 
WISCONSIN? 


Why has Gov. George Wallace of Alabama 
entered the Democratic presidential primary 
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in Wisconsin and some other Northern 
States? He is certainly not a bona fide 
candidate for the Presidency. 

Last fall he said he planned such a course, 
not expecting to win but to hurt President 
Kennedy. Now apparently he hopes to 
hurt President Johnson. But how? Con- 
ceivably he could corner some Democratic 
convention delegates if he worked in the 
South. But he can hardly do that in Wis- 
consin or Maryland. 

Wallace says he is fighting for “State 
rights.” State rights to do what? To dis- 
obey the law of the land and Federal author- 
ity, as he has consistently done in Alabama? 
Certainly he does not oppose many kinds of 
Federal “intervention.” Alabama, which 
ranks 47th in the list of States in per capita 
income and has very low health and educa- 
tion standards, gets Federal help far beyond 
average. The State could eventually sink 
beneath the weight of Federal military in- 
stallations, public power facilities, dams, 
forests and many pork barrel projects fed- 
erally financed, all of which Wallace, no 
conservative in this respect, fully approves. 

Wallace says he is campaigning against 
civil rights legislation. In Wisconsin, which 
has been in the forefront of the civil rights 
struggle for a century? If he seriously de- 
sires to campaign against civil rights, the 
place is in Washington, where the Senate 
is now considering a civil rights bill. In- 
cidentally, both Wisconsin Senators support 
that bill, and 9 out of 10 Wisconsin Rep- 
resentatives, representing both political 
parties, favored House passage. 

Wallace says he is campaigning for local 
government. The kind of local government 
that runs his State’s major city, Birming- 
ham? Birmingham has had 50 racial bomb- 
ings since 1947, one in which four little Sun- 
day-school girls were killed, and hasn't 
solved a single one. 

Why, then, is Wallace asking votes in Wis- 
consin? Is it to further a dream of becom- 
ing the “big man“ in the South—the mid- 
century Huey Long? That is the opinion of 
many observers in his own State. 

By talking out against civil rights in the 
North he hopes to increase his popularity in 
the South. His part of the country loves to 
see the Yankee beard pulled. 

In his forays into Wisconsin, Wallace, a 
very clever politician, will cloak his racist 
beliefs and policies under opposition to 
strong central government. No citizen 
should be deceived. When he was defeated 
for Governor in 1958, Wallace said that “they 
just outsegged me” and that they're never 
going to do that again.” They never have. 
Wallace’s slogan is “Segregation today, seg- 
regation tomorrow, segregation forever.” 

This took him to the governorship. He is 
barred by law from two consecutive terms as 
Governor. Observers think he aims at the 
Senate seat of Lister HILL in 1968. The Sen- 
ate would give him a forum such as Huey 
Long and Theodore Bilbo used to further 
their form of greatness, to the harm of the 
Nation. 

Do citizens of Wisconsin, so long steadfast 
in dedication to law and equality and de- 
cency, want to be cat’s paws for such a man? 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, is the 
Senate now in the morning hour? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. No. Morning business has been 
closed. The germaneness rule is now in 
effect. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, notwith- 
standing the rule of germaneness, the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH] be 
permitted to address the Senate. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 
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Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have 
6 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


PROGRESS IN VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Subcommittee on Terri- 
tories for the Senate Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs, I have had oc- 
casion, since the advent of this adminis- 
tration, to make two inspection trips to 
the Virgin Islands. So striking is the 
progress being made there, that it ought 
properly to be called to the attention of 
the Congress and the American people. 
Nowhere under the Stars and Stripes has 
the New Frontier registered with greater 
impact. 

The credit belongs to our late Presi- 
dent, John F. Kennedy, to his Secretary 
of Interior, Stewart Udall, to Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior John Carver, 
and, perhaps, most of all, to the remark- 
able man in whom they entrusted the 
reins of the Territorial Government, the 
Honorable Ralph M. Paiewonsky, a life- 
long resident of the islands. 

When President Kennedy appointed 
Ralph Paiewonsky as Governor of the 
Virgin Islands, the local government of 
the islands was stalled on dead center. 
In many respects, conditions still re- 
sembled those which earlier had led 
President Hoover to describe the islands 
as the “poorhouse in the Caribbean.” 
Living costs were high; per capita in- 
come low. Government services in all 
departments were handicapped by criti- 
cal shortages of facilities and qualified 
personnel. 

Now, less than 3 years later, when 
one visits the Virgin Islands, the evi- 
dences of progressive and intelligent 
leadership are unmistakable. 

In his first year as Governor, Ralph 
Paiewonsky moved swiftly into a com- 
plete reorganization of the executive 
branch. Departments were revitalized 
and set up on a basis which qualified the 
islands to participate in many federally 
sponsored programs which previously 
had been denied them on technical 
grounds. To expand the talent pool 
needed for health, education, housing, 
and other government services, the Gov- 
ernor initiated recruitment programs to 
attract qualified people from the main- 
land and, at the same time, set up plans 
for training native Virgin Islanders in 
the professional skills required. 

A massive assault was launched to 
solve the critical problems of housing, 
education, and health. In addition to 
federally sponsored public housing proj- 
ects, the islands government initiated 
its own housing programs. The first 
urban renewal projects were designed 
to eliminate blight areas and relocate 
slum residents in modern, healthy hous- 
ing. As a result, more than 5,000 Virgin 
Islanders are now relocated from sub- 
standard housing and live in units built 
by Federal and local public funds. New 
housing for another 1,200 persons will 
be available within the next few months. 

In the public schools, the Paiewonsky 
administration has pushed classroom 
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construction and faculty building pro- 
grams which have reduced the pupil- 
teacher ratio from more than 65 to 1 to 
the present 36 to 1. Further expansion 
of buildings and faculty soon should 
bring this ratio below 30 to 1. 

Governor Paiewonsky’s ceaseless ef- 
forts in behalf of higher education this 
year saw the doors open at the new Col- 
lege of the Virgin Islands. The first 
class of 46 freshmen now is in its second 
term, and there are some 300 part-time 
students. 

Steady progress is being made in hos- 
pital and public health programs. A 
new alltime low in the death rate, cou- 
pled with a new record high in live births, 
is evidence of the efficiency of health 
services. However, the rapidly growing 
resident population and the expanding 
number of visitors is taxing the capacity 
of present facilities. The Paiewonsky 
administration now is planning con- 
struction within 5 years of two new 
multimillion-dollar health centers—one 
on St. Croix and one on St. Thomas. 
When completed, these centers will take 
care of the islands’ needs for many years 
to come. 

Simultaneously with the attack on so- 
cial problems, Governor Paiewonsky 
opened a new drive for economic develop- 
ment of the islands. The emphasis has 
been on development which would pro- 
vide employment at good wages, rather 
than the low-paid menial labor which 
was formerly the only job opportunity. 
The success of this development pro- 
gram is evidenced by the fact that per 
capita income had almost tripled by 
December 1963. A reliable estimate is 
that Virgin Islanders now enjoy a per 
capita income at the rate of some $1,500 
per year. This is the highest in the 
Caribbean area. 

The tourist industry has responded en- 
thusiastically to the development plans 
of the Virgin Islands government. More 
than 331,000 people visit the islands an- 
nually by air and sea. They now are 
spending at the rate of some $45 million 
per year, which makes this the largest 
single source of income. On one day in 
December seven cruise ships visited St. 
Thomas. The island served from 4,000 
to 6,000 tourists without incident. 

The economic health of the islands 
under the Paiewonsky administration 
is evidenced by many indicators. For 
example, bank deposits last year hit an 
alltime high of $51,700,000, an increase 
of almost 50 percent in 2 years. Even 
more impressive is the fact that bank 
loans increased almost 100 percent in the 
same 2 years to reach a new record of 
$32,200,000. 

It is significant that the U.S. Virgin 
Islands contribute most of their import 
purchases to the U.S. mainland. Of 
some $65 million worth of goods imported 
last year, $45 million was from the 
States. The Virgin Islands per capita 
purchases from the United States 
amount to $1,200, which makes them our 
best customers in the world. For every 
dollar a tourist spends in the islands, 
75 cents returns to the United States of 
America. 

The measure of an administration 
cannot be taken from partisan political 
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criticism. It must be taken from the 
degree of progress made by that admin- 
istration in the solving of social, eco- 
nomic, and cultural problems. When 
measured by this yardstick, there can 
be no question but that the governorship 
of the U.S. Virgin Islands is entrusted 
to capable hands under the stewardship 
of Ralph M. Paiewonsky. 

Mr. President, in order that some of 
the more salient achievements of the 
Paiewonsky administration may appear 
in the Recorp, I ask unanimous consent 
that excerpts from Governor Paiewon- 
sky’s January 13 state of the territory 
message be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


At this time last year, I reported that the 
state of the territory was excellent and that 
there was every promise it would continue 
so. I am happy to say now that the state 
of the territory of the Virgin Islands con- 
tinues excellent. Indeed, there is continued 
evidence of progress and prosperity never be- 
fore deemed possible, and this prosperity has 
a broader base than ever before. The meas- 
ure of our accomplishments is seen in the 
breadth and width of our concern with the 
everyday problems of all our fellow citizens. 
And, as we appraise the advances made in 
the past year, we are pleased that this record 
progress was shared by all our people alike, 
as we advanced together on the economic, 
social, cultural, and political fronts. 

Let’s look at revenues. For the first 6 
months of this fiscal year, general fund rev- 
enues came to an alltime high of $6,375,000, 
or an increase of 47 percent over collections 
for the first 6 months of the last fiscal year. 

For comparative purposes, the total gen- 
eral fund revenues collected in fiscal 1961, 
when I took office, was $8,872,113. Contrast 
this with the $16 million budgeted for this 
fiscal year, a 100-percent increase in less 
than 3 years. This fiscal year alone, we 
expect to collect in general funds $16 mil- 
lion, or $4 million more than last fiscal year; 
this increase in 1 year. 

Next, let’s take a look at housing. We 
finally have made a real breakthrough in 
public housing and community renewal. In 
partnership with this legislature, stepped- 
up response to housing needs was accom- 
plished by two organizational steps. First, 
a Department of Housing and Community 
Renewal was established. Second, the Vir- 
gin Islands Urban Renewal Board was set 
up and recognized by the Federal Govern- 
ment as the local agency for administering 
federally assisted slum clearance projects. 
Several housing and community develop- 
ment activities have been initiated, includ- 
ing the Altona, Demerara, and Hospital 
Ground projects in St. Thomas, and the 
Estate Profit, Richmond Gardens, and Cam- 
porico projects in St. Croix. 

In the middle-income housing field, a 
major problem, 80 acres of land have been 
acquired in St. Thomas for development into 
rental apartments. Another middle-income 
housing development on Government-owned 
land at Bluebeard’s Castle Estate will be 
financed by a direct mortgage loan from 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency, 

Now, let us turn to education. The Col- 
lege of the Virgin Islands opened its doors 
to the first freshman class on July 1, 1963. 

Starting in July 1963 with 46 full-time 
freshmen and 142 part-time students, the 
college now has a total of 314 full-time and 
part-time students. It is worth noting that 
half the faculty of the college hold Ph. D. 
degrees from leading universities. 

In our public schools, the teacher-pupil 
ratio has been reduced substantially to a 
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systemwide average of about 1 to 36. How- 
ever, in both elementary and secondary 
schools, the pressure of growing population 
continues to cause a classroom shortage 
which is acute in some areas. This short- 

age has been greatly alleviated by new con- 
struction and remodeling on all three islands, 
and the situation will be further improved 
by substantial additions now being planned 
for this year. 

Next, I am happy to report that the state 
of health in the islands has been generally 
good. There have been no serious outbreaks 
of any kind. An overall improvement in mor- 
tality statistics was registered, with the death 
rate reaching a new low of 9 per 1,000 popu- 
lation. Services were expanded and improved 
as new additions were made to the staff. The 
cancer detection program was intensified. 
Clinics were organized to mount a full-scale 
attack on parasitic infection. A team of 
Columbia University specialists completed 
a project for the standardization of intelli- 
gence tests. 

Turning to the field of industry and com- 
merce, we find a bright picture. Industrial 
development and trade were at a record high. 
The tourist industry led the way in fiscal 
1963 with a total of more than $41 million 
brought into the islands. This is an increase 
of $5,925,000 over the previous year. Bank 


Eight new manufacturing industries were 
established in the islands during the year. 
coe scored a phenomenal increase to 

reach a total of $20 million, up 119 percent 


X the population estimate 
of 35,000, the Islands per capita im- 
ports from the United States is $1,200, about 
3 times that of Puerto Rico. 

Per capita income of the Virgin Islands hit 


In the field of social welfare, notable prog- 
ress was made in both Federal and insular 
activities. There was an increase in scholar- 

ships for training professional social workers. 
Plans were completed for securing Federal 
public housing funds to construct an aided 
self-care home for the aged. The local public 
assistance program still is hampered by the 
limitation of Federal participation to $330,- 
000, and every effort is being made to get 
Federal participation in the Virgin Islands 
on the same basis as in the States. The insu- 
lar schools have continued to 
achieve improvement in services and morale 
of both the children and staff. A master 
plan was approved for construction of cot- 
tages, one for boys and one for girls, to ex- 
pand the services of this important facility. 
Detention centers for St. Thomas and St. 
Croix are being planned, and funds already 
are available for their construction. 

Throughout the year, the smooth enforce- 
ment of our comprehensive civil rights law 
was aided by the continued efforts of the 
Human Relations Commission. Where mis- 
understandings arose, conciliation was used 
to settle them in an atmosphere of reason, 
without recriminations. The results of this 
work are evident in the fair and equal treat- 
ment of all citizens without regard to race, 
creed or color. Our model human relations 
was a source of comment and admiration 
from the many visiting dignitaries who came 
to our shores from other lands under the 
program sponsored by the U.S. State Depart- 
men 
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Perhaps the most important challenge for 
the present and the future of our islands is 
that of providing qualified leadership in both 
government and private activities. Leader- 
ship begins with young people of intelligence 
and the will to serve. These we have. The 
second step is to train these young people 
in the professions and skills they must bring 
to key positions in our society. My admin- 
istration believes that this is not just desir- 
able, but an absolute necessity. Hence, we 
have adopted a program of sending promis- 
ing young men and women for training in 
the best universities and colleges on the 
mainland. We also have encouraged inserv- 
ice training by bringing specialists to the 
islands to work with our people, on the job, 
to improve their professional skills. This 
program is just beginning. We hope to ex- 
pand it in the future to assure that we will 
have the leadership at all levels to cope with 
the problems which will inevitably arise. 

In conclusion, let me say that the Virgin 
Islands are moving ahead. In some instances 
we actually are setting the pace for other 
communities on the mainland. Our resolve 
to move ahead can never be terminated as 
long as the will to progress is alive. This 
continuing process of development will take 
time, energy and money. The broad major- 
ity of our people understands and accepts 
this responsibility as we move ahead toward 
higher social, economic and cultural goals 
far beyond our present achievements. 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield to the Senator 
from Alaska. 

Mr. GRUENING. I should like not 
only highly to commend my friend, the 
senior Senator from Idaho, but also to 
associate myself completely with his 
remarks on the subject of the services 
that Gov. Ralph Paiewonsky has given 
to the Virgin Islands. 

I have been familiar with, and have 
followed closely, events in the Virgin 
Islands ever since 1934, when I was ap- 
pointed as the first Director of the 
Division of Territories and Island Pos- 
sessions of the Department of the In- 
terior. It was a new agency created by 
Executive order of President Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt to supervise the Fed- 
eral relations of our outlying areas. One 
of the responsibilities included in the 
supervision of our outlying possessions 
was that for the Virgin Islands. I have 
known all the Governors who have served 
there since jurisdiction over the Virgin 
Islands was transferred from the Navy 
to the Department of the Interior. 

It will be recalled that when Presi- 
dent Hoover transferred the jurisdiction 
of the Virgin Islands in February 1931, 
from the Navy Department to the In- 
terior Department, he referred to the 
Virgin Islands as “an effective poor 
house.” This remark which did not sit 
very well with the people of the Virgin 
Islands, nevertheless called attention to 
the fact that we had a problem there—a 
problem to do something about lifting 
the standards of living within the Virgin 
Islands, making them conform somewhat 
to the aspirations of the American peo- 
ple and to approximate for the Virgin 
Islanders who are American citizens 
what we like to call “the American way 
of life.” A good start was made during 
President Roosevelt’s administration but 
subsequently the interest in the Virgin 
Islands lagged at the Federal level. 
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A comprehensive rehabilitation and 
development program is now being car- 
ried out for the first time with a greater 
effectiveness, dedication, and ability than 
was ever before shown since the Virgin 
Islands came under U.S. rule. Governor 
Paiewonsky is and has been responsible 
for this great improvement. 

Born and brought up in the islands, 
he is intimately familiar with their peo- 
ple’s needs and aspirations. He has had 
the proper vision and has shown great 
administrative capacity and determina- 
tion in materializing his program. 

I repeat that I completely associate 
myself with what the able Senator from 
Idaho has said. His account of what 
has been happening in the Virgin Is- 
lands shows that this administration 
which put Governor Paiewonsky in that 
position was quite right in doing so. 
When the question of his confirmation 
came before our Subcommittee on Terri- 
tories and Insular Affairs. I strongly 
supported his appointment, because I 
was convinced that he would be a good 
Governor. He has been more than that— 
he has been a great Governor. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator 
from Alaska for his statement. No Sen- 
ator is better acquainted with the his- 
tory of the Virgin Islands from the time 
of their acquisition by the United States, 
or more familiar with the kind of gov- 
ernment that has prevailed there 
through the years. To have the en- 
dorsement of the Senator from Alaska 
added to my remarks is as fine a tribute 
as can be paid to Governor Paiewonsky 
and to his program under this admin- 
istration. 

Mr. GRUENING. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota, our assistant majority 
leader. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I join in the com- 
mendation by the Senator from Idaho 
of our good friend from Alaska. He is 
indeed a well-informed Senator on mat- 
ters relating to the Virgin Islands, as 
well as other subjects. I have often 
called the Senator from Alaska the 
Benjamin Franklin of our times. I truly 
believe he is. 

I join the Senator from Idaho in com- 
mending Governor Paiewonsky and his 
administration in the Virgin Islands. I 
have long been interested in those is- 
lands. A gentleman from the Virgin Is- 
lands, Mr. Cyril King, was an assistant 
of mine. He is now the Governor’s 
secretary in the Virgin Islands. There 
has been great improvement there in 
the past 3 years as a result of the Paie- 
wonsky administration. 

One of the finest things we could do 
to show we are serious in the war on 
poverty is to make the Virgin Islands a 

example of what an area or coun- 
try can be like with helpful administra- 
tion and programs. This will require 
the cooperation of the U.S. Government. 
We are indebted to the Senator from 
Idaho and other members of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
for the leadership shown, but I hope we 
shall be able to interest all our colleagues 
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in this area, because so many visitors go 
to the Virgin Islands, not only from the 
United States, but from all over the 
world, and it does not look well when 
they come to the islands to see slums 
and poverty and lack of education. It 
looks much better to see what they are 
given an opportunity to see now—huge 
existing programs, cleaning out the dirty 
old slums of cities and villages and better 
schools. 

I have spoken in the high schools in 
St. Croix and St. Thomas, and I know 
the effort that is being made to improve 
education and public health. It is won- 
derful that we have such men and women 
willing to give ceaselessly of their time, 
effort, and ability to this worthy en- 
deavor. It might be added that Gov- 
ernor Paiewonsky gave up a substantial 
personal investment in business in or- 
der to assume this responsibility. He 
has rendered excellent service; and I 
join in commending him. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota. When I hear criticism 
of the Paiewonsky administration in 
Washington, it is in contrast to what I 
hear from the people on the wharves 
and on the streets in the Virgin Islands. 
It should be better known in Washing- 
ton that there is now in the Virgin Is- 
lands the kind of administration that 
came some years ago to Puerto Rico un- 
der that great statesman, Gov. Luis 
Mufioz-Marin. The progress Governor 
Paiewonsky has been able to make, in a 
brief period, has been such that we now 
take foreign visitors from Africa and 
other underdeveloped regions of the 
world to the Virgin Islands to show them 
what is going on under an American ad- 
ministration. There could be no better 
testimony as to the creative and con- 
structive reform that is being achieved by 
Governor Paiewonsky. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Idaho yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. I can confirm fully 
what the Senator has said about the ap- 
preciation and approval of the plain peo- 
ple of the Virgin Islands with what Gov- 
ernor Paiewonsky is doing. I have talked 
with the people along the docks, to taxi 
drivers, and people in the marketplace; 
and I found enthusiasm in a region 
where for many years there was con- 
siderable skepticism about our Govern- 
ment among Virgin Islanders. They once 
felt they had been neglected. They do 
not feel that way now. I am convinced 
that if Congress were to enact the legis- 
lation which has been proposed at vari- 
ous times, to give the Virgin Islands an 
elective Governor, Governor Paiewon- 
sky would be elected by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. 

The time is at hand when we should 
seriously consider such legislation. We 
have taken the necessary preliminary 
steps, in that three Governors—two be- 
fore Governor Paiewonsky—have been 
natives of the Virgin Islands, born and 
reared there. This is a necessary and 
desirable preceding step to an elective 
governorship. I believe the time has 
come, now that there have been three 
such Governors, to allow the people of 
the Virgin Islands to choose their own. 
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I am confident if an election were held 
today, or in the near future, Governor 
Paiewonsky would win overwhelmingly. 

Mr. CHURCH. I agree wholeheart- 
edly. I thank the Senator very much 
for his contribution. 


VIETNAM NEED: WINNING THE 
PEOPLE 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, Ta- 
kashi Oka, the east Asia correspondent of 
the Christian Science Monitor, has long 
contributed some of the most perceptive 
reporting on the situation in South Viet- 
nam to be found in the American press. 
Mr. Oka points out that the Vietnamese 
conflict is a political war, and that politi- 
cal remedies are needed to win the war 
against the Vietcong. The primary prob- 
lem in South Vietnam, Mr. Oka declares, 
is to win the allegiance of the people in 
the South Vietnamese countryside. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
perceptive article from the March 9 issue 
of the Monitor, printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

VIETNAM NEED: WINNING THE PEOPLE 

(By Takashi Oka) 

SAIGON, VietNam.—To gain victory in 
South Vietnam's frustrating war against the 
Communist guerrillas, there must be a shift 
in emphasis from killing Communists to 
winning the people. 

This is a view widely shared by Viet- 
namese and Americans with long experience 
in combating the Vietcong, the Communist 
guerrillas. 

Trite and worn as the phrase “winning the 
people” may sound, and as many times as lip 
service has been paid to this slogan, it is 
still the irreducible minimum for winning 
victory, these observers say. 

“For 3 years the Pentagon has emphasized 
military measures—killing the Vietcong,” 
one knowledgeable source commented. 

“We've killed thousands of Vietcong, ac- 
cording to our statistics, yet those 45 Viet- 
cong battalions still remain. 

“What we have got to do is to get the vil- 
lagers to defend themselves—motivate them 
to defend themselves. This will take care of 
the small unit actions that form the bulk 
of Vietcong attacks today. Then the reg- 
ular army can concentrate on the large 
action—the 300- or 400-men attacks which 
villagers obviously can’t cope with.” 

The problem is how to motivate the vil- 
lagers. Some months ago a survey was con- 
ducted to determine what a villager actually 
wanted. The list boiled down to four es- 
sentials: First, physical security; second, 
economic opportunity; third, local self-de- 
termination; fourth, the rule of law. 

It was obvious that the Communists 
could not provide any of these four requisites 
except in a limited degree over limited pe- 
riods of time. It was clear that the Gov- 
ernment of South Vietnam as then consti- 
tuted also failed to perform this task. 

But the Government was and is in a far 
better position to do this than the Commu- 
nists. And when and as it does, it has a 
legitimate claim on the loyalty of the vil- 
lagers. 

In another, more recent survey, 33,000 
people in a single critical province near 
Saigon were interviewed. Many grievances 
against the Government came to light. 

But the surveyors found that the inter- 
viewees also had an active antipathy toward 
the Communist guerrillas in their midst. 
In some villages, interviewees supplied ros- 
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ters of resident Communists at consider- 
able risk to themselves. 

Potentially, therefore, the villagers were 
not attentistes“ —fence sitters. They had 
definite ideas as to how they wanted the 
Government to function. And to the ex- 
tent that the Government actually did func- 
tion in this manner it could begin to regain 
ground lost during the final years of the dic- 
tatorial Ngo Dinh Diem regime. 

As for the argument that the war should 
be carried to the north, thoughtful ob- 
servers here say that it sounds like a panacea 
which does nothing to solve the primary 
problem—winning the allegiance of the peo- 
ple in the South Vietnamese countryside. 

The war must be fought and won in the 
south, whatever may happen in the north, 
these observers say. And in their view this 
war is in the highest sense a political war. 
Military means are useful only as this basic 
fact is recognized and applied. 


TRIBUTE TO LOUIS M. LYONS, OF 
BOSTON 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
this morning’s Washington Post carries 
in its TV column the announcement 
that Louis M. Lyons, of Boston, has been 
awarded the Alfred I. du Pont Award for 
outstanding broadcasting in the public 
interest. 

I am pleased to invite the attention 
of the Senate to this award, not only 
because Louis Lyons is a longtime friend 
of mine, but also because it is the first 
time the award has been given outside 
the usual commercial network television 
routine. Mr. Lyons is chief newcaster 
and analyst for station WGBH, the ed- 
ucational programing and radio station 
in the Boston area. 

I was pleased to be asked to be a par- 
ticipant on one of his programs several 
weeks ago, I was uiged by friends in the 
Cambridge-Boston area to accept, be- 
cause Mr. Lyons was one of the most 
widely listened to commentators in the 
entire area. 

I have received more mail as a result 
of that broadcast than from any other 
broadcast in which I have participated. 
So I am pleased to see such recognition 
accorded him, 

One of the comments particularly ap- 
plicable to Mr. Lyons says that his gift 
of style, his sturdy independence, and 
his freedom from fashionable cant and 
his highly personal delivery, make him 
a rare but winning representative of 
broadcasting’s highest and finest tradi- 
tions. 

I am proud to pay great tribute to 
Mr. Louis Lyons, and to the integrity and 
intelligence of the Du Pont Award Com- 
mittee for making the selection. 


BEEF IMPORTS ARE WRECKING 
OUR LIVESTOCK ECONOMY 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, foreign 
meat products are wrecking our basic 
livestock economy in the United States. 
Unless effective action is taken promptly 
the evil consequences of these imports 
will have a far greater devastating im- 
pact on the overall economy of this 
country than all of the wars on poverty 
which this administration may both de- 
clare and implement can possibly cor- 
rect. 
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Mr. President, it is imperative that 
corrective action be taken and that this 
action be fully effective. We are already 
almost too late on placing the necessary 
curtailments upon these imports. If we 
now do too little at this late date we will 
be guilty of sharply injuring the entire 
livestock business and its closely asso- 
ciated farming and ranching operations. 
Many of our businessmen and bankers 
are also already suffering. 

In an effort to be helpful in developing 
- corrective action which will be fully ef- 
fective, I appeared before the Senate 
Finance Committee chaired by Senator 
Harry Byrp this morning. My testimony 
will speak for itself, and some of the 
most important evidence was adduced 
during the colloquies with various mem- 
bers of the committee during the ques- 
tion-answer period of this morning’s tes- 
timony. However, since it will be some 
time before today’s committee hearings 
are printed, I ask unanimous consent 
that the direct testimony which I pre- 
sented this morning appear at this point 
in my remarks. $ 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

TESTIMONY or SENATOR KARL E. MUNDT BE- 
FORE THE SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE ON 
Marc 16, 1964, IN SUPPORT OF THE AMEND- 
MENT INTRODUCED BY SENATOR HRUSKA AND 
OTHERS To REDUCE IMPORTS OF BEEF, VEAL, 
MUTTON AND LAMB 
Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, 

I most sincerely appreciate your courtesy and 

consideration in moving expeditiously to 

hold hearings on these most important legis- 
lative proposals to restrict imports of meat 
and meat products which are having such 
an adverse effect on the economy of the 

American livestock producers. I hope this 

committee can report this legislation at an 

early date so that this bill can be brought 
up on the Senate floor for action at the 
earliest available opportunity. 

Mr. Chairman, this committee is to be 
commended by the manner in which it has 
moved through the Congress some of the 
most important bills of the year. However, 
I do not feel that any legislative proposal 
which you have considered or will consider 
is any more important to the overall econ- 
omy of all our 50 States than is the proposal 
which you are considering here today. In 
fact, Mr. Chairman, I feel that if we are to 
really wage a war on poverty that an amend- 
ment to limit imports of meat and meat 
products must be considered as a major 
battle in that war because a sustained con- 
tinuation of the prevailing, intolerable ava- 
lanche of meat imports will create new areas 
of poverty where none have existed before. 

Amendment No. 467, introduced by Senator 
Hruska and others, to H.R. 1839 which is 
the subject of these hearings today is simi- 
lar to many other amendments which have 
been introduced to this same legislative pro- 
posal all of which make provision for the 
placing of limitations on imports of certain 
livestock products. I am happy to support 
this amendment since it establishes the year 
of 1960 as the base for the setting of quotas 
on these imports. This proposal according 
to figures which have been made available 
to me would permit the importation into 
the country of some 413 million pounds of 
certain types of meat products. This would 
be some 510 million pounds below the 
amount which is now being imported under 
the Australia-New Zealand agreements for- 
mula. Thus amendment 467 is, in my opin- 
ion, the most effective and the most desira- 
ble of all of the proposals now before you 
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dealing with these emergency conditions 
created by today's high level of imports. 

First of all, let me say I believe that it is 
unfortunate that this committee must sit 
here today listening to testimony on legis- 
lation to regulate imports of these meat 
products. I have been deeply disappointed 
that the administration through the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the President 
have not taken action under authorities at 
their command to meet this problem head 
on. I frankly feel that many, many months 
ago the Secretary of Agriculture should have 
invoked the emergency provisions of section 
22 of the Agriculture Adjustment Act of 
1935. For the information of the members 
of this committee and the record this sec- 
tion contains a provision which reads as fol- 
lows: “In any case where the Secretary of 
Agriculture determines and reports to the 
President with regard to any article or ar- 
ticles that a condition exists requiring 
emergency treatment, the President may take 
immediate action under this section with- 
out awaiting the recommendations of the 
Tariff Commission, such action to continue 
in effect pending the report and recom- 
mendations of the Tarlff Commission and 
action thereon by the President.” 

While I realize that section 22 applies 
mainly to price-supported crops, I am con- 
vinced that with the imagination of this 
administration they could have, or still 
could for that matter, determine that live- 
stock imports would come under this inter- 
pretation in view of the fact that the De- 
partment buys, every year, meat and meat 
products for the school-lunch program and 
for distribution under certain welfare pro- 
grams—and the dairy support program. In 
fact, I believe statistics would support the 
fact that the Secretary has had to buy more 
dairy products because of beef imports. 

The Secretary of Agriculture evidently has 
not made the emergency recommendations 
for the imposition of such restrictions and 
the President has not acted and we are here 
today making a legislative history with the 
hope in our hearts that this committee in 
all its wisdom will report H.R. 1839 with an 
amendment which will impose fully effective 
restriction on the imports of meat and meat 
products and thus provide some encourage- 
ment for the future of those in this coun- 
try who are engaged in livestock produc- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, the record is replete with 
statistics on the increase of these imports 
and the effect which they are having on the 
economy of our livestock people. However, 
let me point out that on March 11, 1964, in 
a publication entitled “Farm Income Situa- 
tion” issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture it states on page 6 that “Receipts 
from livestock and livestock products 
dropped about 2 percent in 1963. This de- 
cline was due primarily to lower meat ani- 
mal prices at the farm." This same publi- 
cation reports that South Dakota income 
was down 12 percent in 1963 and again indi- 
cates the loss occurred because of declining 
receipts in the livestock industry. Since 
about 70 percent of the agriculture income 
in South Dakota comes from livestock pro- 
duction it is most apparent that our farm- 
ers in South Dakota have been seriously hurt 
economically because of the lack of any ef- 
fective action to curb these imports. In fact, 
Mr. Chairman, last year in South Dakota 
livestock producers suffered a $56 million de- 
valuation in their assets in livestock alone. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe it is imperative 
that this committee and this Congress take 
expeditious action to approve legislation 
which would impose needed restrictions. Ac- 
cording to Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, 
Roland R. Renne, in an address to the Amer- 
ican National Cattleman's Association in 
Memphis, Tenn., on January 28 of this year 
he said and I quote: “Today the United 
States is the only major beef market with- 
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out any quantitative restrictions and with 
a very nominal fixed import duty.” 

Mr. Chairman, here we have an Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture saying we are the 
only major beef market without any quan- 
titative restrictions on imports. We had an 
opportunity in the Senate on March 5, if we 
had adopted the Hruska amendment, to have 
corrected this situation but for reasons which 
are varied and sundry the Senate failed to 
adopt that amendment by meager but effec- 
tive margin of two votes. Had our efforts 
succeeded then, you would not need to be 
meeting here today to consider this serious 
problem which remains unsolved. 

We are now taking this route in an at- 
tempt to get the job done. The livestock 
industry is the basic industry of a great 
segment of our country. The livestockmen 
are desperate for help against a kind of com- 
petition smiled on by the administration 
which they cannot hope to have corrected 
without some help from Congress. We who 
are sponsoring the various amendments pro- 
viding for these limitations on imports do 
not ask to have all imports cut off but we 
do believe that our American producers do 
neve a primary claim on the American mar- 

et. 

Congress in my opinion cannot fail the 
American livestock producer and I therefore 
urge this committee to report H.R. 1839 with 
the necessary amending language such as 
set forth in amendment No. 467 providing 
for the imposition of quotas on certain meat 
imports which will be effective and which 
will make for an optimistic economic cli- 
mate in which the livestockmen can oper- 
ate so that they, too, can then participate 
in our national economic growth. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, in con- 
clusion, may I urge my colleagues in 
the Senate generally to support legis- 
lation which will eliminate the calendar 
year 1963 entirely from any computa- 
tion quotas or averages in deter- 
mining allowable quantities of meat im- 
ports to flow into America. After all, 
we all know that 1963 was the year of 
the big flood insofar as the inundation of 
our American markets by foreign meat 
imports is concerned. Hence, in solving 
the problem and in setting allowable 
quotas we should either take the Hruska 
formula of using the 5 years preceding 
1963 as our guide—eliminating the flood 
tides of 1963 imports entirely in our con- 
siderations—or take some near-normal 
year such as 1960 to determine the allow- 
able level of imports. 

In its defeat by two votes of the Hruska 
amendment to the farm bill which would 
have set appropriate quotas without fur- 
ther delay, the Senate has contributed 
to a continuation of a severe economic 
problem which must be corrected. 
Therefore, I hope that action will be 
taken at the earliest permissible date— 
even though we are already fearfully 
tardy about meeting a national problem 
of the utmost urgency. 


SENATOR HUMPHREY’S BRILLIANT 
EXPOSITION OF CIVIL RIGHTS 
BILL ON “MEET THE PRESS” 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
March 8, Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY ap- 
peared on the Meet the Press“ program. 

Since Senator HUMPHREY is the floor 
manager of the pending civil rights bill 
and March 8 was the eve of the his- 
toric Senate debate on the bill, Senator 
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HuMPHREY was primarily questioned on 
this bill. 

Mr. President, Senator HUMPHREY has 
many great talents well known to this 
body. He is certainly one of the most 
eloquent men in the Nation. Few if any 
have the remarkable capacity of Senator 
Humpurey to arouse, to inspire, to per- 
suade. 

Now most spellbinders trade on dra- 
matic overstatement of their case on 
exaggeration, distortion. 

The unique ability of Senator Hum- 
PHREY is his capacity to make an ex- 
traordinarily convincing case without a 
single overstatement of exaggeration. 

Sunday, March 8, Senator HUMPHREY 
demonstrated what an invaluable asset 
this is for the cause of civil rights which 
he leads in the Senate. 

Senator Humpurey’s exposition of the 
civil rights bill—what it does and what 
it does not do, what it means to this 
Nation’s future—provides a superlative 
and accurate insight into this bill now 
before the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
transcript of Senator Humpurey’s bril- 
liant appearance be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

MEET THE PRESS, MARCH 8, 1964 

Guest: Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Democrat, of Minnesota, Democratic whip. 

Panel: May Craig, Portland (Maine) Press 
Herald; Frank van der Linden, Nashville 
Banner; Herbert Kaplow, NBC News; Law- 
rence E. Spivak, permanent panel member. 

Moderator: Ned Brooks. 

Mr. Brooxs. This is Ned Brooks, inviting 
you to “Meet the Press.“ 

( Announcement.) 

Mr. Brooxs. Our guest today on Meet the 
Press is Senator Hubert HUMPHREY, of 
Minnesota, floor leader in the Senate for 
the civil rights bill which he has called the 
most important and significant legislation 
to come before Congress in our lifetime. 

Senator HUMPHREY is the majority whip 
and member of the important Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee and chairman of the Dis- 
armament Subcommittee. 

Sargent Shriver, who was originally an- 
nounced for today, will appear at a later 
date. 

We will start the questions now with Law- 
rence E. Spivak, permanent member of the 
“Meet the Press“ panel. 

Mr. Sprvax. Senator, the Senate has never 
in its history beaten a filibuster over civil 
rights. Why do you think you can win this 
time? 

Senator HUMPHREY. Well, Mr. Spivak, I 
believe that we can win this time because 
there is a time in the affairs of men and 
nations when an idea comes to its fruition. 
I really believe that the American public 

izes the need for civil rights legisla- 
tion. We have had plenty of instances that 
would tell us that something needs to be 
done and I sincerely believe in the light of 
the tremendous vote that we witnessed in 
the House of Representatives, a vote of 290 
to 180, for the civil rights bill, that Congress 
is ready to act. 

Mr. Spivak. Now, Senator, you, better than 
anybody else, know that the House and the 
Senate are two different bodies. How many 
votes can you get in the Senate today to 
bring about cloture to break a filibuster? 

Senator HUMPHREY. Well, if we were to be 
called upon to use the procedure of cloture, 
which is provided for in our rules, we would 
of course need two-thirds of those present 
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and voting. The maximum would be 67. 
The majority leader, Mr. MANSFIELD, has 
said—and I think correctly so—that we 
would need something like 24 to 25 Republi- 
can votes alongside of those that we could 
muster on the Democratic side. I was very 
pleased to note that one of the Senators on 
the Republican side, very dedicated to the 
cause of civil rights, Senator Scott, of Penn- 
sylvania, said today that the Republicans 
could muster 25 votes for cloture. Therefore, 
if we were to have to apply cloture, if the de- 
bate necessitated that, I then predict that 
we could apply it and we could bring this 
measure to a vote and if we can bring it to 
a vote, we will have the votes Iam confident 
to pass the civil rights bill. 

Mr. Spivak. Senator, those who know the 
workings of the Senate say that Senator 
DIRKSEN has the power to control the fate 
of this civil rights bill. Do you go along 
with that? 

Senator HUMPHREY. Well, Senator DIRKSEN 
surely will be a very key person in this entire 
historic debate and in a sense I am pleased 
that he will be because I have a very high re- 
gard for Senator DIRKSEN. He is the Republi- 
can leader. He is a man who thinks of his 
country before he thinks of his party. He is 
one who understands the legislative process 
intimately and fully, and I sincerely believe 
that when Senator DIRKSEN has to face that 
moment of decision where his influence and 
where his leadership will be required in order 
to give us the votes that are necessary to 
pass this bill, that he will not be found 
wanting. 

I would trust Senator DRKSEN, and I am 
confident that that trust will not be mis- 
Placed. 

Mr. Spivak. Senator, I am sure Senator 
DIRKSEN appreciates those kind words, but 
I am not sure it will win his vote over to 
your side quite that easily. He has defi- 
nitely said that he is against the public 
accommodations section. Now are you go- 
ing to be able to get his agreement on the 
compulsory aspect of that section without 
some compromise? 

Senator HUMPHREY. I have watched Sen- 
ator DIRKSEN in the Senate for some time, 
and by the way, I didn’t say what I said 
about him to get his vote. 

Mr. Spivak. I didn't say you did. 

Senator HUMPHREY. I said what I said 
about him because I do have a very high 
regard for him. 

Mr. Spivak. I didn't say you did, Senator. 
I just said it wasn’t going to get his vote. 

Senator HUMPHREY. Don't be too sure he 
won't vote with us, Mr. Spivak. I think he 
shall. The public accommodations section 
is the one that has caused Senator DIRKSEN 
some concern. I would say, however, that 
in examining title II. which is the public 
accommodations title in the House-passed 
civil rights bill, that Senator DIRKSEN will 
find that most of the concern that he had 
over the original bill, the bill as introduced 
by the administration, the bill that was 
originally in the committee in the House 
and even as it came from the committee 
in the House to the House floor, that those 
worries and concerns have been changed, 
have been altered, and I am quite confident 
that once the Senator has given his full 
thought and time to the public accommoda- 
tions section, that without materially 
changing that section he will be able to 
support the bill and help us in its passage. 

Mr. Spivak. Senator, despite many denials, 
there has been talk around of a compromise 
on the civil rights bill. What can you tell 
us about that? 

Senator HUMPHREY. It is nonsense. There 
is no truth to it at all. I am pleased that 
you brought it up because it needs to be 
set at rest. Who would compromise on it? 
Surely not the President, who has put his 
whole support behind it. Surely not Sena- 
tor HUMPHREY or Senator KucHen, the 
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Republican leader. There is no compromise 
and I recall that the Southern leader, a great 
Senator, Senator RUSSELL, of Georgia, said 
only last week that he knew of no com- 
promise and there will be no wheels and no 
deals and no compromise that will in any 
way fundamentally affect or alter this bill. 

Mr. Spivak. Would you rather take defeat 
of the bill than make a compromise of any 
important nature? 

Senator HUMPHREY. I don’t expect that 
this bill will be defeated. This bill is a 
sensible, fair, moderate, reasonable, well- 
designed piece of legislation. It is bipartisan, 
it is directed toward a national problem, a 
moral issue, and I am positively convinced 
that when people study this bill as some of 
us have—and I have put many hours at it— 
it will be found that it will have great sup- 
port throughout the Nation and in the Con- 
gress 


Mr. Spivak. My question, Senator, was, 
Would you rather take defeat of this bill 
than compromise on it? 

Senator HUMPHREY. I don’t want to have 
an iffy question like this, Mr. Spivak, because 
we are going to pass this bill. 

Mr. Brooxs. We will be back with Meet 
the Press” and more questions for our guest, 
Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, but first, this 
message. 

(Announcement.) 

Mr. Brooks. And now resuming our inter- 
view, our guest today is Senator HUBERT 
Humpnurey, of Minnesota. You have just met 
Lawrence E. Spivak, permanent member of 
the panel. Our other reporters today are 
Frank van der Linden, of the Nashville Ban- 
ner; May Craig, of the Portland (Maine) 
Press Herald; and Herbert Kaplow, of NBC 
News. We will continue the questions now 
with Mr. Van der Linden. 

Mr. VAN DER LINDEN. Senator HUMPHREY, 
Senator Hucu Scorr, of Pennsylvania, a Re- 
publican member of the Senate Rules Com- 
mittee, which is investigating Bobby Baker, 
has raised a question in the hearings as to 
whether Baker, when he was secretary to the 
Senate Democratic majority, received large 
campaign contributions for a presidential 
candidate. This was in 1960, when Baker 
was working for the now President Johnson. 

Scort also charges that the Democrats are 
in a big hurry to close this investigation down 
without going into campaign spending. I'd 
like to ask you as the assistant leader of the 
Senate, do you think the committee should 
go into the issue of the campaign spending 
or should they carry this investigation on? 

Senator HUMPHREY. Well, if Senator Scorr 
has evidence of any wrongdoing, then the 
committee obviously ought to look at it, but 
if it is just some thought that may have 
passed through his mind as a former Na- 
tional Chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, that we ought to just take a 
look at how the Democrats spend money and 
raise money, then I think it is not a fair 
proposition. 

But if there is evidence, evidence that indi- 


“cates that there is some wrongdoing, then 


the committee has an obligation; but no evi- 
dence has been presented. You just can't 
go around investigating what little idea or 
charges someone may wish to make. 

Mr. VAN DER LINDEN. Senator, he raised a 
question when questioning Mr. Baker and 
mentioned specifically that Fred Black, who 
is an agent for North American Aviation 
Corp., reportedly has said he gave the con- 
tribution to Baker. And Baker refused to 
answer any questions. So that leaves the 
question of whether the hearing should go 
on now or do you think it ought to be wound 
up in a hurry? 

Senator HUMPHREY. Well, I don’t think 
anything as important as this ought to be 
done in a hurry and it hasn't been done in 
a hurry. It seems to me it has been drag- 
ging on, almost like the Ist session of the 
88th Congress. This whole matter of Mr. 
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Baker is under investigation from the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, from the Justice De- 
partment and a committee of Congress. It 
seems to me it is getting a rather thorough 
going over. 

Mr. VAN DER LINDEN. Looking ahead from 
the 1960 campaign to 1964, we understand 
that you might be available for the vice 
presidential nomination. Could you con- 
firm that? 

Senator HUMPHREY. Well, Mr. Van der 
Linden, no one has really brought this to my 
attention except reporters, and as much as 
I admire and respect my friends of the news 
media it seems to me that that decision will 
be really in the hands of the President of 
the United States and the Democratic Con- 
vention. I don't like to have to report this 
to you, and it will be no news flash, but the 
President hasn't asked me, the Democratic 
Convention hasn’t nominated me and I am 
very content with being U.S. Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mrs, Crarc. Senator, children are being 
dragged out of their homes and put in buses 
and taken off to distant schools away from 
their family neighborhoods to repair what 
they call racial imbalance. Is there anything 
in the bill to do that? 

Senator HUMPHREY. There is not, Mrs. 


Mrs. Card. I understood the bill forbade 
it but Congressman Howarp SMITH, who is 
pretty familiar with it says that it is in 
there, but it is covered up. 

Senator HUMPHREY. It is not, and I have 
examined the bill with meticulous care. I 
have asked attorneys that are competent in 
this field. It is not there, and I do not be- 
lieve that we ought to have race as a basis 
of assignment of students or children or 
pupils to a school for purposes of segrega- 
tion or integration. 

Mrs. Crate. Some of the Negro leaders say 
that it is all right to break laws which are 
not right. Do you approve of that? 

Senator HUMPHREY. It is always all right 
to petition, Mrs. Craig, and it is right to 
speak and it is right to assemble and the 
law enforcement officials should protect 
those rights but it is not right and proper 
to break laws, as such. It is, however, the 
duty of the Federal Government to protect 
the citizen’s right to assemble, to petition 
peacefully and if need be to speak freely 
about any grievance or any injustice that a 
person might feel. This is the history of 
the United States. The Declaration of In- 
dependence, itself, called for a redress of our 
grievances. The Boston Tea Party is a part 
of the history of the United States. We have 
been a people that have protested against 
wrong all through our history. We have a 
sense of social justice and I would advise my 
good friends wherever they may be that it 
is good to respect the law but it is also good 
to ask for redress of laws that are unjust 
or unfair, and I think this is what the civil 
rights people, those that are particularly fel- 
low citizens of Negro birth, have been seek- 
ing to do. 

Mrs. CAL. Do you believe in demonstra- 
tions such as happened Friday night in New 
York at the Tri-Borough Bridge where seven 
sat on the pavement and thousands of peo- 
ple trying to get home at the rush hour 
could not use the public streets? 

Senator HUMPHREY. I do not, Mrs. Craig, 
and I believe, however, as I said before that 
the responsibility of the police is to protect 
the demonstrators as well as the spectators, 
to maintain law and order, to prevent vio- 
lence and disorder and injury to property 
and person, but by the same token the rea- 
son for these demonstrations needs to be 
examined. Why the demonstrations? Be- 
cause of a longtime—a long history of— 
abuse, of lack of opportunity, of slums, of 
poor housing, of inadequate education, of 
frustration, of hopelessness, and once that 
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you have this long period of history of this 
kind of collective social injustice you can ex- 
pect some outbursts. I regret some of the 
outbursts but I think they are inevitable un- 
less we get at the core of the problem, at 
the root of the problem which means edu- 
cational opportunities for the Negro people 
equal to the other citizens. Which means 
that he is brought into society as an equal 
and has the full protection of the laws. 
Then, may I say, demonstrations, I think, 
will cease. 

Mr. KarLow. Senator, what is negotiable 
on your civil rights package? 

Senator HUMPHREY. Mr. Kaplow, the bill 
that was passed by the House, to my mind, 
represents an instrument or a document that 
has already been negotiated. We recall viv- 
idly, I am sure—you as an eminent news 
commentator will recall—in October of last 
year, how the Attorney General and members 
of the Justice Department and our late and 
beloved President Kennedy sat down quietly, 
effectively and worked with the House Re- 
publican leadership, Mr. HALLECK and Mr. 
McCULLocH, as well as the Democratic lead- 
ership, to work out truly a compromise bill 
at the House level. The present bill before 
the Senate passed by the House was even 
amended on the House floor. I repeat: It is 
a moderate bill. It is fair. It is reasonable. 
It had better than a 2-to-1 majority. It is 
bipartisan. One hundred and thirty-eight 
Republicans voted for that bill—152 Demo- 
crats. I don't think it needs any modifica- 
tion. It is good legislation and I pay trib- 
ute to those who designed it. 

Mr. KrLow. Well, as a matter of Senate 
tactics, you don't ever go in with a bill 
that you say can be negotiated or compro- 
mised but as a matter of fact don't you go 
in in the weeks of debate and occasionally 
alter sections? 

Senator HUMPHREY. We have and most 
bills are that way, sir, but bills 

Mr. KarLow. Why shouldn't it happen this 
time? 

Senator HUMPHREY. Because of the prob- 
lem we face in the Senate of the United 
States to pass civil rights legislation. Be- 
cause a minority can block the opportunity 
to vote on the bill unless we have unusual 
strength. 

Mr. Kapow. Do you mean a minority? 

Senator HUMPHREY., A minority. Excuse 
me if I said majority. A minority. There- 
fore I think it would be desirable for us to 
take the work that has already been com- 
pleted in the House and to pass it in the 
Senate. This would avoid, sir, going back 
through the House again, through confer- 
ence and bringing it back to the Senate. 

I have been around the Senate long enough 
to know that if you try to make two runs at 
one piece of civil rights legislation in 1 year, 
you are apt to get nothing. 

Mr. KarLow. Senator, wasn’t it a fact that 
in the original Kennedy administration civil 
rights package there was no inclusion of the 
FEPC provision? 

Senator HUMPHREY. That is correct. The 
President, however, did include in his mes- 
sage such a provision and it was added in 
the House and I might add that the pro- 
vision on fair employment practices in the 
House bill is essentially a Republican de- 
signed feature. It is very moderate, it pro- 
vides for a great deal of voluntary compli- 
ance and it has no enforcement powers in 
the Commission. All enforcement is to be 
found in the Federal courts. 

Mr. Karow. Is it conceivable that the 
FEPC would be dropped to keep the public 
accommodations provision in, in substan- 
tially the form it now is? 

Senator HUMPHREY. Why should we? It is 
needed. It is helpful. It is a very limited 
measure. Frankly there are many Members 
of the Senate who think this bill ought to 
be greatly strengthened. I am in the posi- 
tion as the floor leader of saying that surely 
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it ought not to be weakened and I believe 
that if you try to strengthen it you may 
very well break or destroy the base of sup- 
port which was developed during that ex- 
cellent debate in the House of Representa- 
tives, and the House was at its finest hour 
during the debate, title by title, on the civil 
rights bill. I hope that we can debate it in 
the Senate the same way, worthy of the 
position of the U.S. Senator, worthy of the 
dignity of our body, title by title. Let us 
debate it that way. And if we do, I think 
we will find that every title is justified. 

Mr. Spivak. Senator, am I to understand 
that you are really going on record as saying 
that it is going to be either this bill or no 
bill at all this session? 

Senator HUMPHREY. Well, Mr. Spivak, the 
word never“ is a word that a man in public 
life seldom or never ought to use. I am 
saying that the objectives, the basic pur- 
poses, the basic provisions of the House bill 
are sound and solid and reasonable and fair. 
I have as my objective, sir, as the floor leader 
for this bill—and I am sure now I speak for 
my Republican friends, who, by the way, 
will have equal responsibility since we can't 
pass legislation unless it is a bipartisan pro- 
posal—I go on record as saying that the 
House bill is desirable. It is what we ought 
to come out with. This is what we want 
I hope and pray that we will be able to suc- 
ceed in it. I am not one person that feels 
that you take all or nothing, but my objec- 
tive is the House bill. I see no reason tc 
compromise. Ido not intend to compromise 
and I do not intend, if I can help it, to see 
the bill altered. 

Mr. Spivak. Senator, in August of this 
year you did say in an interview in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor that the bill might 
have to be modified, particularly the public 
accommodations section. You said it may 
be limited to certain public places like hotels 
and motels. 

Senator HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. Spivak. Now can we take it that if 
it were necessary to modify it that that kind 
of compromise might still come about? 

Senator HUMPHREY. Mr. Spivak, I am 
pleased that you brought up that August 
statement of mine because this bill has been 
modified since August so much on the public 
accommodations section that it would hardly 
be recognizable. Actually the bill reported 
by the Senate Committee on Commerce is a 
much stronger bill on public accommoda- 
tions than is the House bill. The House com- 
mittee modified the original Kennedy pro- 
posal on public accommodations, modified it 
in many ways, liberalized it, included whole 
areas of voluntarism, limited effectiveness 
and the application. 

The modification Senator HUMPHREY 
wanted in August has been achieved and then 
some in the bill passed by the House and 
the one before us. 

Mr. VAN DER LINDEN. Senator, you are a 
member of the Foreign Relations Committee 
and very close to the President. You go to 
the White House quite a bit. So I imagine 
you have information which other people 
don’t have regarding foreign affairs. 

I'd like to ask you, How many Russian 
troops or so-called technicians are still in 
Cuba and what is President Johnson doing, if 
anything, to get them out? 

Senator HUMPHREY. Mr. Van der Linden, I 
do not know. Ido not know how many Rus- 
sian troops are in Cuba. I understand there 
are fewer there now than there were 6 months 
ago and I understand that the Soviet Union 
has been withdrawing some of its troops and 
some of its technicians but I am unable to 
give you an adequate and frank answer, and 
that is what I am trying to do on this 
program. - 

Mr. VAN DER LINDEN. You understand the 
reports are that several thousand still re- 
main there? 
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Senator HUMPHREY. That is entirely pos- 
sible, sir. I think that that might be pos- 
sible. 

Mr. VAN DER LINDEN. Do you know of any 
policy to move them out, any agreements 
with the Russian leaders, involving the wheat 
deal or anything like that? 

Senator HUMPHREY. No, I don’t know of 
any such understanding or any such agree- 
ment. May I say I would hope that our 
Government would continue to press for the 
removal of those troops and the technicians 
and I am hopeful that this will be accom- 
plished. It is the objective of this admin- 
istration to do so. 

Mrs. Craic. Senator, the House added an 
amendment to the bill giving women the 
same protection in employment discrimina- 
tion afforded on grounds of race, creed, and 
other things. That was opposed by the ad- 
ministration in the House. Will you accept 
it in the Senate? 

Senator HUMPHREY. Well, Mrs. Craig, I am 
all for women and I believe that the provi- 
sion in all seriousness that is in that bill is 
acceptable. I have said I am very aware of 
it; I know it caused considerable debate and 
discussion but I think we can accept that 
provision and it is a workable one. 

Mrs. Craic. Now Negroes are demanding 
quotas of employment. Do you approve of 
quotas in employment? 

Senator HUMPHREY. I approve of nondis- 
crimination in employment. That is why I 
think that the answer to this quota problem, 
Mrs. Craig, is the fair employment practices 
provision, particularly as it is written in the 
House bill. 

By the way, I was looking this House bill 
over just yesterday and then I went back 
and looked over the p 1 that was of- 
fered in the Senate in 1949 by the late Sena- 
tor Robert Taft. It is almost identical. 
Almost identical. I say this because so many 
people in speaking of this civil rights bill 
presume that it has gone way off into the 
wild blue yonder, radical, far-reaching 
schemes, To the contrary. We mentioned 
a moment ago public accommodations. For 
goodness sakes, 32 States already have pub- 
lic accommodations laws stronger than in 
this bill. The common law of England prior 
to Chaucer and the Canterbury Tales pro- 
vided, for example, that there should be no 
discrimination on the part of an innkeeper 
in terms of his guests. We are really just 
trying to catch up with old Chaucer. 

Mrs. Craic. Senator, one of the most in- 
sulting discriminations in the country are 
the laws in 19 States forbidding whites to 
marry nonwhites. Why is that not a civil 
right in your bill? 

Senator HUMPHREY. Well, Mrs. Craig, I am 
a practical man. Maybe it is because I am 
getting a little older I would hope that I 
have learned something in Congress. This 
bill doesn't cover everything. This bill is 
designed for certain limited purposes. This 
bill will not bring utopia. It will require 
cooperation at the levels of local and State 
government and voluntary organizations and 
individuals. 

We don't try to deal with every problem in 
this bill, and frankly I don’t think people 
know quite how to deal with that problem, 
and we are not trying to move into that 
Kind of a private relationship in Federal 
law. 

Mr. Brooxs. We have about 2 minutes. 
Mr. Kaplow—— 

Mr. Kapitow. Senator, are you concerned 
about what will happen after this civil 
rights debate is resolved? The aftermath? 
If it is not a strong enough bill for the 
militant desegregationists and if it ts too 
strong for the people who are starting to 
react against this desegregation fervor? 

Senator HUMPHREY. I think if this bill is 
Passed, Mr. Kaplow, it will be looked upon as 
the greatest achievement in the fleid of hu- 
man rights since the Emancipation Procla- 
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mation. It will mean that we have elim- 
inated by law the citizenship gap in this 
country. The citizenship gap that has 
weakened America for better than a cen- 
tury—yes, for two centuries. 

Mr. Kartow. Suppose it isn’t passed? 

Senator HUMPHREY. I am not worried as to 
what its effects will be except that it will be 
good. 

Mr. KarLow. Suppose it isn't passed essen- 
tially the way you have it written? 

Senator HUMPHREY. If the legislation is 
not passed, or legislation very similar to it is 
not passed, I am afraid there could be grave 
social and political consequences in America. 

Mr. Sprvax. Senator, if it should become 
necessary for the war in South Vietnam to 
be expanded and for us to send more men, 
do you think the President ought to come 
to Congress with that and get his approval? 

Senator HUMPHREY. I surely do, if that 
were to become necessary, but I know of no 
such plan. But I do think he ought to come 
to Congress. 

Mr. Spivak. Has he given you any indi- 
cation that if that should happen he will? 

Senator HUMPHREY. None whatsoever. 

Mr. Spivak. But you believe that he 
should? 

Senator HUMPHREY. I believe not only that 
he should but I believe that he would, know- 
ing Senator Johnson. 

Mr. VAN Der LINDEN. Senator, the Repub- 
licans are charging even if a strong bill is 
passed President Johnson will go easy in 
enforcing it in the South at least for the 
first year or so, in hopes of making sure 
he carries the South. Is there any truth 
at all to this charge? 

Senator HUMPHREY. I think the President 
will do what is right and may I say our job 
is not merely to enforce laws, our job is to 
develop the national consensus, law observ- 
ance, to try to bring unity to this coun- 
try, to bring understanding, and that is what 
a President ought to do and that is what 
we all ought to do. 

Mr. Brooxs. I am sorry to have to inter- 
rupt but I see that our time is up. 

Thank you very much, Senator HUMPHREY, 
for being with us. I will be back with you 
in just a moment. First, this message. 

(Announcement.) 

The ANNOUNCER. For a printed copy of to- 
day’s interview send 10 cents in coin and a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope to Merkle 
Press, 809 Channing Street NE., Washington, 
18, D. C. 

Mr. Brooxs. Next week at this time NBC 
will present a special program: “Conversation 
With the President,” 6 to 7 p.m., 5 central 
time. 

Now this is Ned Brooks saying goodbye 
for Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY and “Meet the 
Press.” 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I suggest 


the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

No. 82 Leg.] 

Alken Ervin McGee 
Anderson Pong McIntyre 
Bayh Fulbright McNamara 
Beall Gore Metcalf 
Bennett Gruening Miller 
Bible Monroney 
Boggs Hartke Morton 
Brewster Hayden Mundt 
Byrd, Va Hickenlooper Muskie 
Cannon Nelson 
Carlson Holland Neuberger 
Case Humphrey Pastore 
Church Inouye Pearson 
Clark Jackson Prouty 
Cooper Johnston Proxmire 
Curtis Jordan, Idaho Ribicoff 
Dirksen Kennedy Robertson 
Dodd Lausche Russell 
Dominick Long. La Scott 
Douglas Magnuson Simpson 
Eastland Mansfield Smathers 
Ellender McClellan th 


Sparkman Talmadge Williams, Del. 
Stennis Thurmond Yarborough 
Symington Williams, N.J. Young, N. Dak. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Burpvick], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. EpMonpson], the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. JORDAN], 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. LONG], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY], the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. McGovern], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Moss], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. PELL], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. WALTERS], and the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Youn] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] is absent 
because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from California [Mr. ENGLE] is neces- 
sarily absent. - 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Cotton], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER], the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Hruska], the Senator from New 
York (Mr. KEATING], the Senator from 
California [Mr. KucnHe.], the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. MECHEM], the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL], and the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] is absent by leave of the Senate 
to attend as Chairman of the Economic 
Committee of the NATO Parliamen- 
tarians’ Conference, the 10th Plenary 
Assembly of Businessmen of the Amer- 
icas, sponsored by the Inter-American 
Council of Commerce and Production, in 
Santiago, Chile. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). A quorum is 
present. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of Mr. Maxsr ID that the 
Senate proceed to consider the bill (H.R. 
7152) to enforce the constitutional right 
to vote, to confer jurisdiction upon the 
district courts of the United States to 
provide injunctive relief against discrim- 
ination in public accommodations, to au- 
thorize the Attorney General to institute 
suits to protect constitutional rights in 
public facilities and public education, to 
extend the Commission on Civil Rights, 
to prevent discrimination in federally 
assisted programs, to establish a Com- 
mission on Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity, and for other purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO, 470 

Mr. RUSSELL. Madam President, I 
have-an amendment to H.R. 7152 at the 
desk which I intend at the appropriate 
time to offer for inyself and the Senator 
from. Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS]. I ask 
that the amendment may be read, and 
that it may be considered as having been 
read for all purposes under the rules of 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Reserving the 
right to object, is it in order to offer an 
amendment to a bill which is not before 
the Senate? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have not offered the 
amendment. I stated this is an amend- 
ment which I intend to propose at the 
appropriate time. That was the lan- 
guage I used. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Would the Senator 
consider allowing the Senate to vote on 
the motion to make the bill the pending 
business, so that the amendment could 
be offered in the regular order? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I cannot do that at 
this time without consultation. The 
Senator can object if he wishes. I will 
read the amendment myself. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No. I merely 
wished to have the record clear and to 
ask for information. The information 
has been forthcoming. I have no objec- 
tion. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
may I ask the Senator what his unani- 
mous-consent request is? 

Mr. RUSSELL. My unanimous-con- 
sent request is that the amendment be 
read by the clerk and be considered as 
having been read under the rule, so that 
when I propose the amendment later, it 
will not have to be read again. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is agreeable. 
I merely wished to be certain. 

Mr. SCOTT. Madam President, do I 
correctly understand that the Senator 
does not intend to pursue the amend- 
ment further at this time? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I cannot do so. Un- 
der the rules, I cannot propose an 
amendment to the bill at this time. The 
bill is not the unfinished business. There 
is nothing unusual in submitting an 
amendment to a bill that is not before 
the Senate. It is done almost daily. 
Senators submit amendments and have 
them printed and referred to the appro- 
priate committees. Of course, that can- 
not be done in this case, because the bill 
has not been referred to a committee. 
I ask that the amendment be printed 
and lie on the table. I am not under- 
taking to take advantage of any Senator 
in any way. 

Mr. SCOTT. I merely asked the ques- 
tion for the Recorp. I have no objec- 
tion. I am perfectly content. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the amendment being read? 
The Chair hears none; and the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Georgia will 
be read, printed, and lie on the table. 

The amendment (No. 470) intended to 
be proposed by Mr. RUSSELL, on behalf 
of himself and Mr. STENNIS, was read, 
as follows: 

On page —, line—, insert the following 
new Title numbered XII to read as follows: 
“TITLE XII—TO ESTABLISH A COMMISSION TO BE 

KNO WN AS THE VOLUNTARY RACIAL RELOCA- 

TION COMMISSION AND DEFINE ITS DUTIES 

“Sec. 1201. The purposes of this Title are 


to reduce and eliminate racial tensions, pro- 
mote national unity and domestic tranquil- 
lity and prosperity and aid in the abolition 
of poverty by improving the economic status 
of individual American citizens by assisting 
in the equitable distribution throughout the 
several States of those citizens belonging to 
the two largest racial groups included in the 
population of the United States who, of their 
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own volition and free will, desire to better 
their conditions by changing their place of 
residence. A further purpose is to give tech- 
nical advice and assistance to any commis- 
sion or other agency which may be created 
by and within any State for the purpose of 
securing a more equitable distribution of the 
two largest racial groups within a State. 
One of the primary objectives of the program 
provided for by this Act shall be to improve 
the annual income and the living standards 
and the social, economic and employment 
opportunities of those who may avail them- 
selves of the provisions of this Act, thereby 
assisting all of the less privileged and like- 
wise improving the economic opportunities 
and standards of living of all the people of 
the United States and increasing the na- 
tional revenues and per capita income of 
American citizens and the gross national 
product. 

“Sec. 1202. There is hereby established an 
independent agency to be known as the Vol- 
untary Racial Relocation Commission to be 
composed of three members who shall be 
appointed by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate; not more 
than two members of the Commission shall 
be members of the same political party or of 
the same ethnic group. The President shall 
designate one of the members as Chairman, 
who shall receive compensation at the rate 
of $22,500.00 per annum, the other two mem- 
bers shall receive compensation at the rate 
of $20,000.00 per annum, 

“Sec. 1203. On the basis of data furnished 
by the Bureau of the Census, the Commis- 
sion shall— 

“(1) determine the two largest racial 
groups in the United States having separate 
and distinct racial characteristics; and 

“(2) from time to time determine the 
number of persons attributable to each of 
such groups per thousand population of each 
State, and per thousand population of the 
United States as a whole. 

“The number of persons attributable to 
either of such racial groups per thousand 
population of any State shall be considered 
to be below normal if less than 95 per 
centum, or above normal if more than 105 
per centum, of the number of persons at- 
tributable to such group per thousand 
population of the United States as a whole. 


“Powers of commission 


“Sec. 1204. The Commission shall formu- 
late and effectuate a program to encourage 
and assist persons who are members of either 
of such racial groups and who desire to take 
advantage of the provisions of this Act to 
move from States where members of their 
racial group are above normal and to re- 
locate in States where members of their 
racial group are below normal. Insofar as 
may be possible, the Commission shall equal- 
ize the number assisted to move from, and 
the number assisted to move to, each State. 

“Sec. 1205. In effectuating such program 
the Commission shall have the authority, 
within the limits of funds made available, 
boss 

“(a) make or insure loans for, or other- 
wise assist in financing, the transportation, 
subsistence, housing, establishment in busi- 
ness or occupations, acquisition of land, or 
other costs necessary to the relocation and 
reestablishment of the persons assisted. 
Such loans or financing shall be made at 
such interest rates and upon such security 
and terms and conditions as will best tend 
to effectuate such program and will afford 
a reasonable prospect of repayment; 

“(b) make arrangements for, and provide 
at reasonable rates, suitable transportation, 
subsistence, and housing for persons assisted; 

“(c) make grants, where necessary, for 
the transportation, subsistence, and tempo- 
rary housing of persons assisted; and 

(d) provide for the employment of per- 
sons assisted in agriculture, industry, com- 
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merce, public projects, or in any other busi- 
ness or occupation in which there is a fair 
likelihood of the person assisted achieving 
success; and 

“(e) on its own account or in conjunc- 
tion with any other agency of the Federal 
Government or of any State government 
train those taking advantage of this program 
in any skill which may assist such person 
in securing and retaining employment in 
the area in which such individual may 
relocate. 

“The Commission shall endeavor to see that 
the housing and living facilities of any 
family which may be assisted to relocate are 
superior to those enjoyed by such family be- 
fore it availed itself of such program, and 
that the employment or business opportuni- 
ties of each person assisted are greater than 
those available to such person prior to re- 
location. The Commission is specifically 
empowered to make contracts with indus- 
trial enterprises and other persons, firms and 
corporations affording employment to per- 
sons assisted, and is authorized to make 
loans to any such employer in an amount 
not exceeding $20,000 for each such person 
employed by such employer. 

“Src. 1206. The Commission is authorized 
to utilize the services of any agency of the 
Federal Government or of any State govern- 
ment which may assist in effectuating the 
purposes of this Act, and to make such dele- 
gations of its authority as the Commission 
may deem necessary and desirable. The 
Commission is further authorized to take all 
steps necessary or desirable to promote the 
effective execution of the program provided 
for by this Act and to protect the health and 
promote the welfare of persons assisted 
under such program. 

“Sec. 1207. The Commission may, within 
the limit of funds which may be made avail- 
able, appoint and fix the compensation of 
such officers and employees in accordance 
with the civil service laws and the Classifi- 
cation Act of 1923, as amended, and make 
such expenditures (including expenditures 
for personal services and rent at the seat of 
government aud elsewhere, for lawbooks and 
books of reference, and for paper, printing 
and binding), as it may deem necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. In car- 
rying out the provisions of this Act, the 
Commission may sue and be sued in any 
court of competent jurisdiction, State or 
Federal.” 


Mr. RUSSELL. Madam President, to- 
day our Nation is grappling with a do- 
mestic problem which many people 
believe amounts to a national crisis. 
Indeed, distinguished Senators have so 
asserted on the floor of the Senate. 

Throughout the Nation we have seen 
a long series of mass demonstrations, 
marches, boycotts, picketing, sit-ins, sit- 
downs, lie-ins, lie-downs, and other acts 
of civil disobedience designed to protest 
existing conditions. 

These convulsions are generally con- 
sidered as being aimed at procuring cer- 
tain rights which, it is claimed, are be- 
ing denied to some of our Negro citizens. 

The objectives of the various demon- 
strations vary as widely as the methods 
employed. It has been called a revolu- 
tion. But a revolution generally has a 
definite goal. In these incidents there 
is a wide variance between the demands 
of the groups in various cities, and be- 
tween various sections of the country. 
Thousands of our people seem to think 
that the so-called civil rights question 
involved in the bill which is the subject 
of the motion of the Senator from Mon- 
tana is a problem affecting only Negroes 
living in the South, even though demon- 
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strations rage outside their very doors in 
cities of the North, the East, and the Far 
West. 

It would appear that the entire revolu- 
tionary movement poses a constitutional 
problem of great magnitude and grave 
implications. It is noticeable that 
wherever they may occur, the demonstra- 
tions reach their greatest magnitude and 
violence, generally speaking, in areas in 
which the percentage of the Negro pop- 
ulation is greatest. 

The racial issue has been a political 
football to be kicked from party to party 
and from opposing candidate to oppos- 
ing candidate for many years in prac- 
tically every section of our land. The 
man who has the quickest answer to 
define the proper relations between the 
races under all conditions generally 
comes from the area that has the 
smallest percentage of Negro popula- 
tion. 

This issue is engendering great bit- 
terness. It is a divisive influence that 
is causing disunity at a time when the 
dangers confronting our country from 
world communism and from incidents 
which rage throughout the world de- 
mand that our country stand united. 

A great many so-called civil rights bills 
have been introduced. They have finally 
all been brought together in H.R. 7152 
in an apparent effort to enact into law a 
remedy for every complaint that has 
been made by any minority group in 
this country in recent years. 

I reiterate that the bill, if enacted, 
would not satisfy the groups it is sup- 
posed to assist. Not only would it not 
satisfy them, but it would so infringe 
upon the rights of all our people as to 
cause extreme bitterness and disunity. 
It is entirely possible that it could result 
in violence and bloody racial conflict. 

Madam President, the bill, if passed, 
might prove to be a political palliative 
for a brief period, but it would not solve 
the basic problem nor long delay greater 
demands from the leaders of the recent 
demonstrations and protests from some 
of those affected. 

In the very best faith, and in an effort 
to take at least a step forward toward a 
permanent solution of racial differences, 
I am proposing a workable and realistic 
means of easing the problem by bringing 
about a more equitable distribution of 
the white and Negro populations 
throughout the United States by a purely 
voluntary and thoroughly democratic re- 
location program. 

My proposal attacks the two main 
problems confronting the country today 
upon a broad front. It would go further 
to implement President Johnson's cam- 
paign to abolish poverty than all the 
temporary plans and proposals that are 
now in process. I have not had an op- 
portunity to examine in detail the 
President’s message, which has just been 
submitted to the Senate, but I under- 
stand that the principal purpose of the 
bill is a retraining program. I suggest 
that without regard to how many people 
we may retrain or how intensively we 
might retrain them, if we do not provide 
jobs for those people, we shall have ac- 
complished nothing except to carry them 
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on the public payrolls during the process 
of the training. 

In considering the question of poverty 
we should never overlook the fact that 
our 18 million Negro citizens are not the 
most impoverished 18 million people in 
our country. There are 18 million to 20 
million white people at the bottom of our 
economic heap who have low incomes, 
poor jobs, and fewer of the good things 
of our modern day civilization than have 
the 18 million Negro citizens in our 
country on an average. 

My proposal would get away from all 
the political implications of the so-called 
civil rights issue by affording the under- 
privileged of both races an opportunity 
to better their lot in life with the aid of 
their Government by moving to another 
State with the guarantee that their living 
conditions and income would be better 
in their new location than those they 
now enjoy. 

Every thoughtful and objective person 
who has studied the problem of racial 
tensions over the past several years has 
come to the conclusion that racial dif- 
ferences and tensions increase in direct 
proportion to the percentage that the 
colored population bears to the white in 
any given community or State. 

I am well aware that anything that I 
may say in the present atmosphere in 
any way dealing with the racial problem 
will be questioned by the reformers who 
have very few Negroes in their States 
but who have immediate answers to all 
racial problems everywhere else. 

I have grappled with this problem and 
studied it, to the very best of my ability, 
over a long period of years. I realize 
that it is a problem which somehow, in 
some way, at some time, may be solved. 
I do not believe it is going to be solved— 
indeed, in many instances, it will be ag- 
gravated—so long as some people feel 
that they are being put upon by being 
compelled to adjust themselves to con- 
ditions and to undergo enforced associa- 
tions that are not required of American 
citizens in other sections of this country. 

There is nothing new in the proposal 
I am making. Sociologists and others 
who have studied the racial problem for 
years have advocated solving the prob- 
lem by distributing the races throughout 
the country in such a manner as to more 
nearly equalize them in numbers. Let 
me cite the case of Dr. Brewton Berry, 
a professor of sociology and anthropology 
at Ohio State University. He has long 
been recognized as a foremost authority 
on racial relations and problems that 
come within the fleld of sociology and 
anthropology. 

After an exhaustive study of America’s 
racial problems, Dr. Berry concluded that 
the only hope of a lasting solution lies in 
relocating a sufficient number of each of 
the races so as to equalize the problem 
throughout the country. 

I first became aware of Dr. Berry’s 
views by reading a letter which he had 
published in the New York Times of May 
15, 1956. I should like to read two pas- 
sages from this letter: 


It is apparent that the degree of racial 
prejudice and discrimination which prevails 
in any region is highly correlated with the 
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relative size of the groups involved. For 
example, there is more anti-Semitism in 
New York than Alabama, there is more 
anti-oriental feeling on the Pacific coast 
than on the Atlantic, antipathy for French 
Canadians is greater in New England than 
in Georgia and hostility toward Mexicans is 
more conspicuous in Texas than Vermont. 

The greatest resistance to school desegre- 
gation and extension of the franchise arises 
in those areas where the size of the Negro 
population approaches or exceeds that of 
the white. Therefore, a wider dispersion 
of the Negro throughout the United States 
would certainly alleviate the problem of con- 
flict and discrimination which so disturbs 
our consciences and so injuries our prestige 
throughout the world. 


Dr. Berry’s letter proceeded to suggest 
that Congress enact a program to pro- 
vide Federal assistance to enable Ne- 
groes who desire to do so to migrate to 
the North and West. In addition to the 
role of the Federal Government in such 
a program, Dr. Berry also suggested as 
follows: 

The Governors of the Northern and West- 
ern States and the mayors of the cities and 
towns might appoint commissions (similar 
to those we now have for the refugee prob- 
lem) charged with the responsibility of pro- 
moting the migration and assisting in the 
adjustment of the migrants. Voluntary 
groups (churches, civic organizations, serv- 
ice clubs, etc.) would play the same prom- 
inent role under this plan that they cur- 
rently play in the refugee problem—securing 
sponsors, assuring housing and jobs, and 
facilitating the adjustment. 


Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent to insert Dr. Berry’s entire let- 
ter in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the New York (N.Y.) Times, 
May 15, 1956] 
To Ease RACIAL Bras: PROPOSAL MADE To Am 

MIGRATION OF NEGROES TO VARIOUS STATES 


(Nore.—The writer of the following letter 
is professor of sociology and anthropology, 
Ohio State University; a member of the 
Governor’s Advisory Committee on Refugee 
Relief. He is the author of “Race Rela- 
tions.“ ) 

To the EDITOR OF THE New YORK TIMES: 

A few days ago T. R. Waring, editor of the 
Charleston (S.C.) News and Courier, proposed 
in a speech in Cleveland that the explosive 
race problem, which now threatens to blow 
up in our faces, might be solved by the migra- 
tion of large numbers of Negroes from the 
South to the North. He is, of course, by no 
means the first to make such a proposal. 

So often nowadays, however, those who 
make such suggestions are regarded with 
suspicion, since they are already clearly iden- 
tified with the proponents of white suprem- 
acy. Nevertheless, there is considerable merit 
in the idea, and I am writing, therefore, in 
hopes of promoting serious consideration of 
it and also to suggest how it might be car- 
ried out. 

It is apparent that the degree of racial 
prejudice and discrimination which prevails 
in any region is highly correlated with the 
relative size of the groups involved. For 
example, there is more anti-Semitism in 
New York than in Alabama; there is more 
anti-Japanese feeling on the Pacific Coast 
than on the Atlantic; antipathy for French 
Canadians is greater in New England than 
in Georgia, and hostility toward Mexicans 
is more conspicuous in Texas than in Ver- 
mont. 
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AREAS OF RESISTANCE 

The greatest resistance to school desegre- 
gation and extension of the franchise arises 
in those areas where the size of the Negro 
population approaches, or exceeds, that of the 
white. Therefore, a wider dispersion of the 
Negro throughout the United States would 
certainly alleviate the problem of conflict and 
discrimination which so disturbs our con- 
sciences and so injures our prestige through- 
out the world. 

How might this be done within the frame- 
work of our democratic and humanitarian 
principles? Needless to say, coercion must 
be altogether excluded. 

The answer is to be found in our expe- 
rience with the problem of refugees and dis- 
placed persons since World War II. Under 
the provisions of the Displaced Persons Act 
of 1948 and the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 
we in this country have participated in the 
resettlement of approximately half a million 
refugees from communism, and the whole 
undertaking has been eminently successful. 
We have here, then, both a pattern and a 
precedent. 

PLAN OUTLINED 

It is my proposal, therefore, that Congress 
enact legislation of a similar nature to enable 
Negroes in the South who wish to do so to 
migrate to the North and West. Funds ought 
to be made available to them in the form 
of loans, and an agency ought to be estab- 
lished to administer the program. The Gov- 
ernors of the Northern and Western States, 
and the mayors of the cities and towns, 
might appoint commissions (similar to those 
we now have for the refugee program) 
charged with the responsibility of promoting 
the migration and assisting in the adjust- 
ment of the migrants. Voluntary groups 
(churches, civic organizations, service clubs, 
etc.) would play the same prominent role un- 
der this plan that they currently play in the 
refugee program—securing sponsors, assur- 
ing housing and jobs and facilitating the 
adjustment. 

It is my belief, furthermore, that the South 
itself, faced with the mass exodus of its labor 
force, would of its own volition proceed to 
improve the racial situation so as to make 
the region more attractive to its Negro 
citizens. 

BREWTON BERRY. 


Mr. RUSSELL. In addition to the 
ways and means that Dr. Berry suggests, 
I propose to further equalize the bal- 
ance between the races by encouraging 
white citizens from States that have 
an overwhelming percentage of whites 
to make room for Negro migrants to 
those States by voluntarily relocating 
the whites in States which now have a 
preponderance of Negro population, with 
the same opportunity to the white mi- 
grants for improvement by way of jobs, 
housing conditions, and location that 
this measure proposes to extend to Ne- 
gro citizens who avail themselves of its 
terms. 

I made a speech in the Senate about 
14 years ago, in which I pointed out the 
deep concern over the consequences 
which many of us even then feared 
would result from the increasing tempo 
of the campaign in the rest of the coun- 
try to enforce its ideas and require of the 
white southern people something that 
is not required of the white people in 
any other section of the Nation. 

In addressing the Senate at that time, 
I stated: 

This concern has engendered great bit- 
terness which might easily grow into racial 
strife. The cam for what are eu- 
phemistically called civil rights is planting 
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seeds of disunity when our Nation needs 
to be united. Whether rightly, or wrongly, 
the people who live where the two races 
are most evenly divided in numbers are 
strongly opposed to having imposed upon 
them the racial pattern which the remainder 
of the Nation, constituting a large majority 
of our population, seems determined to fix 
for the entire Nation by Federal laws. 

If the rest of the Nation is determined to 
force their views upon the southern people 
and use the Federal power to revolutionize 
the social and political relations between the 
races in the South, destroying the social 
order in which our people believe, common 
fairness would demand that they assist in 
equalizing our racial problem with that of 
the rest of the Nation. This will enable 
those who believe in the program to make a 
contribution to its success and fulfillment 
equal to that which they propose to require 
of us who oppose it— 


By Federal compulsion. 

It would be manifestly unfair and un- 
American for the rest of the country to 
compel the white people of the South, by 
Federal flat, to associate in the most inti- 
mate relations of life, with and perhaps 
eventually absorb, a much higher proportion 
of Negroes than they themselves will have 
an opportunity to accept and absorb. 


Madam President, the proposal I made 
at that time was that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should provide Federal finan- 
cial and technical assistance to effectu- 
ate a more equal distribution of the 
races throughout the country, by en- 
couraging the Negro population to move 
voluntarily from the areas where they 
have an overwhelming percentage—in 


my State some 30 counties have more 


Negro citizens than white—to States 
where there are practically no Negroes. 

Conversely, white persons living out- 
side the South, in areas predominantly 
or almost solidly white, would be eligible 
for similar financial and technical assist- 
ance to relocate in Southern States. The 
overall objective, of course, would be to 
bring about a racial population mix more 
in line with the overall percentage that 
the Negro population of the Nation bears 
to the total population. 

There have been significant shifts in 
our population in the past several years. 
Nevertheless, a disproportionate number 
of our Negro citizens still are concen- 
trated in a relatively few States. In 
view of the increased political and other 
pressures that are being exerted to force 
passage of legislation such as that which 
the Senator from Montana has moved 
that the Senate consider, I am more 
strongly convinced than ever that means 
should be found to alleviate the unequal 
distribution of the Negro population. 

Within the several States and within 
the cities of the Nation, there is today a 
great demand on the part of our Negro 
citizens that the so-called racial im- 
balance in the schools be eliminated by 
moving the white children into the 
schools that have a preponderant Negro 
attendance, and that the Negro children 
be moved into the schools that have a 
preponderance of white attendance. 

There have been demonstrations in the 
city of New York within the past few 
days to convince the board of education 
that this imbalance in the schools should 
be remedied. The amendment which I 
have proposed would authorize the ex- 
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tension of technical assistance and ad- 
vice to city or State organizations that 
are created to correct the imbalance of 
population within the several States. 
The commission my amendment would 
create could extend technical assistance 
and advice to a city commission or a 
State commission—say, in the State of 
Missouri, or New York, or Illinois, or 
California—which would assist the peo- 
ple of the State to make a more equitable 
distribution of the Negro citizens within 
the State. That would be in accord with 
the demands of the Negro leaders who 
are today insisting that the imbalance 
of the races within the States be cured. 

It could be done without disturbing 
the idea of neighborhood schools which 
has caused many thousands of white 
mothers to show great concern when they 
heard about the demands being made of 
the board of education to transport their 
children across the city. So by pursuing 
the purpose and objective of the proposal, 
the distribution and equalization of the 
population of our two main racial groups 
would not be confined merely to adjust- 
ments between States, but the “States of 
their own accord—and as a States 
righter,” I would not have it otherwise— 
would create commissions that would at- 
tempt to cure the imbalance of the pop- 
ulation within the States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it the aim of the 
Senator from Georgia, then, to have the 
Negro population ratio in every State, 
every city, and every county approxi- 
mately what it is for the Nation as a 
whole; namely, 1044 percent? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am practical enough 
to realize that we cannot achieve exact- 
ly 10% percent, but I believe we can cure 
some of the conditions in which the im- 
balance is far out of line. 

If the Senator will read the amend- 
ment I propose, on the first page, it pro- 
vides: 

The number of persons attributable to 
either of such racial groups per thousand 
population of any State shall be considered 
to be below normal if less than 95 per centum, 
or above normal if more than 105 per centum, 
of the number of persons attributable to such 
group per thousand population of the United 
States as a whole. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. That would be rough- 
ly from 9.9 percent to 11.1 percent, with 
this zone of tolerance of 5 percent from 
the average? 


Mr. RUSSELL. The last census figure 
is 10.5 percent. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I understand. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So it would be from 


about 9.9 percent to 11.1 percent? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The proposal would 
not be effective on a Federal basis in the 
State which the Senator from Illinois 
represents, because the population ratio 


Mr. DOUGLAS. About 10.3 percent. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Approximately the na- 
tional average; but it is concentrated 
within certain areas within the State. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. There are a number 
of communities in the State of Illinois 
with practically no Negro population. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. This distribution of the popula- 
tion has been achieved voluntarily. It 
was the result of the voluntary move- 
ment of people across State lines. While 
it has created problems without ques- 
tion, it has nevertheless contributed to 
the building up of our industries. We 
are not afraid of this movement. When 
the Senator from Georgia first advanced 
this idea in his formal measure, I re- 
ceived a telegram from a community in 
the State stating: 

So-and-So was coming to live in my block, 
and we organized a block party to welcome 
him. 


Mr. RUSSELL. At that time, the 
Senator did not attribute that to my 
State. He said he received that tele- 
gram from somewhere in Alabama. My 
recollection is fairly good. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We organized a block 
party to welcome the newcomer. So we 
are not afraid of this tendency and we 
are doing our best to practice human 
friendship. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President (Mr. 
NELSON in the chair), I am appealing to 
the sense and fairness of the Senator 
from Illinois, that he apply to the people 
throughout the United States generally 
what he attempts to apply to the people 
of the South. 

There have been incidents, such as the 
reception that the mayor of the great 
city of Chicago held at one political 
meeting, when one of the great divines 
of the city of Chicago—I believe it was 
the Reverend Jackson—had to be res- 
cued by the police from members of his 
own race because he had the courage to 
speak up and say that he did not be- 
lieve they should be heckling the mayor 
of Chicago. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I did not think so, 
either. 

Mr. RUSSELL. But the Senater was 
not aware of that fact. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Oh, yes; I was aware 
of it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator did not 
appear on the platform at the micro- 
phone. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I did go before the 
microphone. I did tell them they 
should not have heckled their mayor. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Then the Senator’s 
press officer must have been off that day, 
because I did not read anything about 
that in the press. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further for a question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is 
aware, is he not, that in the bill, on page 
13 and on page 14, it does not require the 
assignment of students to public schools 
in order to overcome racial imbalance. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is completely 
non sequitur. It has nothing to do with 
what I am talking about here. 

Mr.DOUGLAS. The Senator was say- 
ing that he believed 

Mr. RUSSELL. I said that the States 
could do it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The bill is saying 
that the States need not require white 
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students to go into predominantly Negro 
schools to correct any racial imbalance. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am not clear at 
all that that issue is not nullified by 
another provision in the bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the Senator pro- 
posing a more radical bill than the one 
on the Senate calendar, which would 
correct any racial imbalance? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It would be very diffi- 
cult, indeed, to make the bill more dras- 
tic than it is. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But the Senator aims 
to do so. Is that correct? 

Mr. RUSSELL. No; I am trying to 
ameliorate it. If it were possible to make 
it more drastic than it is, I would sug- 
gest that we change the provision to re- 
quire the correction of the imbalance by 
bringing the Federal power of compul- 
sion to bear in cities like Chicago. It 
would be fair to do so because the Sen- 
ator and his supporters on the bill are 
proposing to do just that in southern 
cities, where there are no ghettos—al- 
though in Atlanta that situation exists 
to a certain extent—and where our peo- 
ple of one race are not confined to one 
area. That is particularly true in the 
small communities. They have no 
ghettos. The Senator is proposing the 
use of compulsion, and I see no reason 
why it should not be applied to the city 
of Chicago, for example. 

I would favor using Federal power to 
correct the imbalance, if the bill were to 
be passed. If the bill is to be passed, 
let us have the compulsion applied to 
Chicago as well, and then let the Sen- 
ator’s constituents have an opportunity 
to show their enthusiasm for such a 
provision. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The bill does not re- 
quire the assignment of pupils to schools 
on other than a geographical basis. It 
does not require the elimination of the 
geographical basis. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The original bill did. 
The Senator knows that. The original 
bill in the House provided for use of 
Federal power for the correction of 
racial imbalance in the schools. How- 
ever, the bill was amended on the floor 
by the insertion of the provision to which 
the Senator adverts which says “desegre- 
gation” does not mean the assignment 
of students in schools in order to over- 
come racial imbalance. 

The House had enough interest in 
maintaining peace and tranquillity in 
communities by inserting the line on 
which the Senator from Illinois relies. 
However, if the Senate is to pass this 
drastic legislation, I hope it can be 
amended; I hope that Senators will have 
enough manhood to face the situation 
and strike that line, which was added by 
the House. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would the Senator 
vote for such an amendment? 

Mr. RUSSELL. For that amendment? 
Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. To strike this pro- 
vision out? 

Mr.RUSSELL. Yes. If the bill is go- 
ing to pass, I want it to apply equally 
to all sections. The Senator proposes 
to apply this bill in the State of Georgia. 
Under the bill as now drafted, the At- 
torney General would be required to cor- 
rect an imbalance in our schools because 
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of the very nature of our population 
pattern. However, the Senator from Il- 
linois is protected, because the popula- 
pattern in his State is not the same. 
his State the people do not all live 
together in the same area, despite the 
great spirit of fraternity which he claims 
exists there. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is not this res- 
idential admixture largely true of the 
rural population, as opposed to the city 
population? There has been a contin- 
uous movement from the country to the 
cities. In 1910, for example, 73 percent 
of the Negro population lived in the 
country. In 1960, 73 percent of the 
Negro population lived in the cities. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The same thing ap- 
plies to the white population. Every- 
one who is familiar with the facts knows 
what is going on. There has been a great 
migration from farms to cities. 

Mr.DOUGLAS. Then, when we come 
into the northern cities, we do largely 
find segregated housing, by practice 
though not by law. As a result, the 
school districts are laid out on the basis 
of geography. In that way we get a large 
degree of de facto segregation. But it is 
not legal segregation and that is im- 
portant. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That situation exists 
to the nth degree in the Senator’s State. 
There is more racial mixing in Atlanta 
than there is in Chicago, by far. In the 
Senator’s State the Negroes are herded 
in Negro ghettos, living under almost in- 
describable conditions of filth. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. They, however, con- 
tinue to come from the South to Chicago 
and other northern cities of their own 
choice. And they like the air of freedom 
and the greater economic opportunities. 

Mr. RUSSELL. More power to them. 
I hope the Senator’s public welfare sys- 
tem holds out. Iam sure the Negro pop- 
ulation in Illinois will increase whether 
or not the bill is passed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is 
touching on another point. What the 
Senator says he would like to do is trans- 
port more Negroes into the North and 
West, but I remember the conditions 
that existed after World War I, when 
every effort was made by the southern- 
ers to restrain Negro migration from the 
South to the North, because the white 
southerners wanted to retain the 
Negroes as plantation laborers. It will 
be asked, “Who is going to work in the 
hot sun?” if the Senator’s program goes 
through. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Negroes in my 
State no longer work on the farms. 
Nine-tenths of the farm labor in the area 
where I live is done by white people with 
tractors and other machines. The 
Negroes have moved out of the country 
and have gone into the smaller commu- 
nities. I live in a small town, of about 
6,000 population. Its Negro population 
has greatly increased in the last 15 years. 
The same thing is true in Atlanta. It 
has a Negro population of almost 40 per- 
cent. Negroes are moving from the 
country and into the cities. They like 
the cities. 

When the plantation pattern was 
broken up in the South, when the 
Negroes moved out of the South, not 
one-tenth of 1 percent went to the 
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farms. When they went to Illinois or 
Iowa or someplace else, they moved into 
the cities. They do not like to live in the 
country. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator be- 
lieve his program would be popular in the 
black belt in the counties along the At- 
lantic coast and the gulf coast and up 
along the Mississippi? 

Mr. RUSSELL. There is no question 
about it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would the Senator's 
white citizens be eager to have the 
Negroes go? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes; they would help 
them in any way they could. If they 
had the money, they would be glad to 
finance them. However, this happens to 
be a low-income area, and it is in this 
area that Federal compulsion would be 
applied in the intermingling of the races, 
although it would not be applied in cities 
like Chicago. This area has the lowest 
per capita income of any section of the 
country. It has greatly improved. We 
are trying to better conditions. But we 
had two strikes against us from the eco- 
nomic standpoint. First of all, we lost 
the Civil War. Our leaders had deceived 
our people by telling them that one 
southerner could whip five Yankees. 
The people found they could not whip 
even three, much less five Yankees. One 
southerner could not whip three Yan- 
kees. So we wound up in defeat. As a 
result, the South was devastated and 
bankrupt. The rest of the country, at 
the same time, blossomed like the rose 
from an economic standpoint. They 
had the greenbacks and the bonds and 
the war industries. All we had was a 
gentleman who was very careless with 
his fire 


Mr. DOUGLAS. The South has many 
Army training camps, though. 

Mr.RUSSELL. Yes; we have some. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The great Senator 
from Alabama and the great Senator 
from Georgia and other Senators from 
that area have contributed mightily to 
that end. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I assure the Senator 
that I have contributed to the limit of 
my ability. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would the Senator 
favor a more equal distribution of train- 
ing facilities, so that there might be 
more of them in the North? 

Mr. RUSSELL. So far as the Navy is 
concerned, I would strongly favor it. If 
that were to be done, we would get our 
share of the Great Lakes installation. 
The Senator’s State has not suffered. 

Mr.DOUGLAS. The Army, too? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator’s State 
has probably one of the greatest naval 
training establishments in the world. 
The Government spends approximately 
$125 million a year at that one installa- 
tion in the Senator’s State. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We do not have many 
military installations. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Navy would cer- 
tainly resent the Senator’s statement, 
that the Navy is not a military establish- 
ment. 

As a former apprentice seaman, I re- 
sent the charge the Navy is not a mili- 
tary establishment. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. I know it is danger- 
ous to cross swords with the Senator 
from Georgia. I was interested to know 
how far the Senator planned to go. 
Apparently he wants to assist the equal- 
ization of population among the States 
and also, to the degree that the States 
consent, within the States. If there 
were any prospect that the bill would 
pass, he would favor the compulsory 
transportation of Negro students into 
white areas and of white students into 
colored areas. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I favor inflicting on 
New York City, the city of Chicago, and 
other cities the same condition proposed 
to be inflicted by this bill on the people 
of the community of Winder, Ga., where 
I reside. I am opposed to the bill. I 
did not say I would vote for the bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Oh, I see. For a 
moment, I thought the Senator from 
Georgia had seen the light and was in 
favor, not only of desegregation, but 
also integration. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Oh, no. Unfortu- 
nately for me, the Constitution stands 
between me and the light. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. What about the 14th 
amendment? 

Mr. RUSSELL. As to the 14th 
amendment, I refer the Senator to the 
decisions of the Supreme Court, since 
he relies upon them. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In 1883? 

Mr. RUSSELL. In 1883. The Sena- 
tor says that is an old decision. On that 
basis, all Bibles ought to have been 
burned long ago. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Not at all. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Bible is thou- 
sands of years old. The Senator says 
the decision of 1883 is so old that we 
ought to disregard it. On that basis, 
the Ten Commandments are so com- 
pletely out of date that we ought to de- 
vote our time to violating them to show 
how out of date they are. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is too 
able a man to believe that that is what 
Imeant. He is caricaturing my position 
to make it look ridiculous. 

Mr. RUSSELL. No. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the Senator aware 
that in 1896 the Supreme Court in the 
case of Plessy against Ferguson, upheld 
the statute requiring segregation with 
only one dissenting voice, that of Justice 
Harlan? In 1954, by unanimous deci- 
sion, the Supreme Court reversed Plessy 
against Ferguson. If the civil rights de- 
cision of 1883 is quoted, we can say the 
Supreme Court acted ultimately with 
wisdom. Incidentally, all the southern 
judges on the Supreme Court voted in 
the Topeka case to reverse Plessy against 
Ferguson. 

Mr. RUSSELL. There are southern- 
ers and there are southerners. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator draws a 
distinction, does he? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do. I draw a dis- 
tinction. There has never been a greater 
distinction drawn between people than 
that drawn between those who came 
home barefooted from fighting in the 
Civil War, misguided though they might 
have been, but who thought they were 
fighting for the right, and the scalawags 
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who preyed upon the women and children 
while they were gone. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator would 
not include James Longstreet among the 
scalawags, would he? 

Mr. RUSSELL. No. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. He became a Repub- 
lican after the Civil War. 

Mr. RUSSELL. A Republican, yes. 
I call James Longstreet a very fine gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. He was called scala- 
wag by other southerners as the Senator 
remembers. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I will not be diverted 
into the Gettysburg campaign. The 
Senator knows how that argument arose. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is ad- 
vancing a sweeping doctrine. I am not 
certain that it will be relished in all 
portions of his own State. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I stand for many 
things that are not relished in a great 
many portions of my own State. I some- 
times marvel at the forbearance of the 
people of my State who have permitted 
me to remain in this body up to now. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is very 
disarming. 

Mr. RUSSELL, I thought the Harlan 
dissent was in the civil rights case. The 
Senator says it was in Plessy against 
Ferguson. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Justice Harland dis- 
sented both times; in 1883 and again in 
1896. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator said he 
dissented in Plessy against Ferguson. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. He dissented also in 
Plessy against Ferguson. 

Mr. RUSSELL. His most eloquent dis- 
sent, which he later recanted, was in the 
civil rights case. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In 1883 he dissented 
in the civil rights case. In 1896, he dis- 
sented again in Plessy against Ferguson. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not have the de- 
cision in my hand. Later, Mr. Justice 
Harlan changed his mind and decided the 
case on the other side of the question. 
It may have been that he was one of 
those deluded justices who thought the 
doctrine of stare decisis applied to the 
case. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. He was a former slave 
owner, who said the Constitution was 
color blind. 

Mr. RUSSELL. He was a great man. 
I do not challenge the man. He was a 
great Kentuckian and a great man. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We agree on that 
point. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. Did not Justice Harlan’s 
grandson, the present Justice John M. 
Harlan, make a statement in the case 
of Peterson against City of Greenville, 
in May of last year, which shows that 
he did not agree with his grandfather’s 
interpretation of the 14th amendment 
and his dissenting opinion in which he 
overlooked the provision that State ac- 
tion is required to enable Congress to act 
under the 14th amendment? 
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Mr. RUSSELL. That is my under- 
standing. I think that is undoubtedly 
correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. Is not the program the 
Senator is proposing entirely voluntary, 
so far as individuals are concerned? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is entirely volun- 
tary. In other words, I propose to use 
the carrot. The bill that is sought to 
be brought before the Senate uses the 
harsh lash of Federal power, the threat 
of U.S. marshals and troops with bay- 
onets. My proposal is wholly voluntary 
and is designed to palliate the most strin- 
gent and compulsory bill that has ever 
been brought forward in Congress. 

Mr. ERVIN. Am I correct in putting 
this interpretation upon the Senator’s 
proposal: That if a Negro in a State to 
which some of the zealous advocates of 
the pending bill point as a horrible place 
in which people live should conclude that 
the air of freedom was sweeter in some 
of the States which some of our zealous 
friends represent, and he wanted to go 
where the air of freedom was purer, all 
he would have to do would be to make 
the proper application to the Federal 
Government, and he would receive eco- 
nomic assistance to remove from those 
benighted portions of the country to 
areas where he believed the air of free- 
dom was pure and undefiled. Is not that 
what would happen? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is not quite that 
simple, but that is the objective. He 
would apply, and then the Government 
would have to locate a home and a job 
for him. I do not propose to have those 
poor people dumped in other areas with- 
out any friends, subsistence, or means 
of support, whether they are whites com- 
ing from the East, the North, or the West 
to the South, or are Negro citizens mov- 
ing from other areas. 

My amendment is drawn along the 
lines the Government has already uti- 
lized in some programs. I shall demon- 
strate that later. The Interior Depart- 
ment today has a program for the train- 
ing and moving of Indians. More than 
30,000 families have been trained and 
moyea into the main stream of American 

e. 

Mr. ERVIN. When the bill was orig- 
inally introduced in the House, and when 
its companion measure was introduced 
in the Senate 

Mr. RUSSELL. I did not know a bill 
of this kind had ever been introduced in 
the House. I drafted one similar to this. 

Mr. ERVIN. Iam not referring to the 
Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Is the Senator talking 
about H.R. 71522 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes. When the bill was 
introduced in the House, and when its 
companion measure, which was identi- 
cal, was introduced in the Senate, did it 
not contain two provisions which were 
directed toward the desegregation of 
schools? One was a provision which has 
been left in the bill, and the other was a 
provision relating to the so-called racial- 
ly imbalanced schools. The latter pro- 
vision has been removed from the bill, 
at least ostensibly. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is my under- 
standing. But I stated in my colloquy 
with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
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Dovctas] that I was not sure that the 
statement to which he referred would 
absolutely deny the use of Federal power 
to equalize the racial population in the 
schools. I cannot recall the section of 
the bill, but when I read it, I recalled 
reading a provision that I thought ne- 
gated, in a measure, the amendment that 
was offered on the floor of the House. 

Mr. ERVIN. I think the Senator is 
referring to the abdication of the power 
of Congress to Federal departments and 
agencies, which title V provides with 
reference to nondiscrimination in feder- 
ally asisted programs. Notwithstanding 
the amendment that was made in the 
House, does not the Senator from 
Georgia believe that title VI would au- 
thorize the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, for example, to deny 
the benefits of the school lunch program 
or the vocational education program to 
any State which does not have the races 
mixed within the schools? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It certainly is suscep- 
tible to that construction. If the Secre- 
tary of that Department were endowed 
with the power to prescribe regulations, 
I assume he could undoubtedly do that. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to ask sev- 
eral other questions on this phase of the 
matter: Is it not true that in most 
Southern communities the members of 
the two races live in the same areas and 
in the same communities? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes; and I have so 
stated. Two of the three families which 
live nearest to me, when I am in my own 
home, happen to be fine Negro friends of 
mine. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator from 
Georgia has pointed out, has he not, that 
most of the Negro population in the 
North is concentrated in the northern 
cities and lives in what are correctly 
called de facto racially segregated com- 
munities, due to the residential patterns? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes; and I have so 
stated. 

Mr. ERVIN. As the Senator from 
Georgia undoubtedly knows, parents in 
some northern cities have protested vig- 
orously against having their children 
transported away from their home com- 
munity to distant schools through un- 
necessary traffic hazards merely to mix 
the races in such distant schools. Does 
not the Senator from Georgia believe 
that the zealous advocates of this bill 
caused it to be amended in the House of 
Representatives to reduce this opposition 
among parents in northern cities to such 
implementation of the racially imbal- 
anced school theory? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I understand that 
situation; and I shall discuss the bill from 
the standpoint of how it was planned to 
confine the harsh application of the 
Federal law to the Southern States. I 
prefer, however, not to discuss that mat- 
ter at this time, if the Senator from 
North Carolina will excuse me, because 
I intend to make that the subject of an 
entirely separate speech. 

Mr. ERVIN. I understand. 

Let me ask whether the Senator from 
Georgia believes that an effort has been 
made to delete from the bill the provi- 
sions relating to segregation which would 
have an impact upon northern cities, 
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and to leave in the bill the provisions 
relating to desegregation in schools 
which would have an impact upon the 
South. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I think that is a fair 
statement. 

Mr. President, as I have been stating, 
the agency proposed to be established by 
this amendment—a voluntary reloca- 
tion commission—would be responsible 
for the development of a program to 
provide Federal assistance to members 
of either race who might desire to re- 
locate in a different section of the coun- 
try if their move would contribute to 
improvement of the lot of the individuals 
concerned and if it would contribute to 
@ more equal proportion of the white 
and Negro populations in all of the 
States. 

The ultimate objective would be to 
achieve a percentage of Negroes among 
the population of each of the 50 States 
as near to the national average as prac- 
tical and feasible, and to come as nearly 
as possible to equalizing the population 
of all 50 of the States, as between the 
two principal races. 

As the name of the proposed new 
Commission plainly states, the relocation 
program would be entirely voluntary in 
all respects. A person wishing to take 
advantage of the opportunity to move 
himself and his family to another State 
or section of the country could do so 
only of his own volition and initiative. 

I wish to make perfectly clear that 
there is no ulterior motive or sinister 
design in this amendment. I have 
studied this question for years, some- 
times in tears and anguish; and I believe 
this is the only approach which at the 
present time could really contribute to 
a permanent solution of racial tensions 
and feelings and contribute to a better 
understanding, on a permanent basis, 
between the races. 

I know the amendment is not a 
panacea for all problems; but it offers 
more hope and promise of effecting a 
permanent solution to this great social, 
economic, and political problem, which 
arises out of these racial conflicts all 
over the land, than does any other pro- 
posal which has been brought forward. 

Certainly, I believe this proposal is 
vastly superior to the type of legislation 
that was passed by the other body. I 
am seeking to get at the very roots of 
our racial difficulties, and I propose to 
attack these problems through demo- 
cratic and voluntary methods, whereas 
the so-called civil rights bill proposes to 
apply Federal force and compulsion to 
the delicate problem of human relation- 
ships—the relationships between indi- 
vidual citizens. 

One of the principal reasons why I am 
offering my amendment at this time is 
the belief that it will gain some appre- 
ciation and some understanding and 
awareness from thoughtful citizens 
everywhere—and I hope that they will 
read this proposal—for the tremendous 
burden the race problem has placed on 
the people of the Southern States for a 
great many years. 

Mr. President, we have not been per- 
fect in our racial relations. There have 
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been many disparities; there have been 
many inequities; there have been many 
injustices. But I insist that more of 
them grew out of economic factors than 
from any other single factor, and were 
not due to any hate or to any feeling of 
prejudice. One can go to any city in 
this land and find at the bottom of the 
economic pile people who are whites, 
not Negroes, and find that they are im- 
posed on, that they have not received 
a fair deal in the courts, and that they 
do not have a fair chance in life. That 
is just as true of a white man at the 
bottom of the economic heap in New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco, St. Louis, 
or wherever one may go, as it is of a 
Negro at the bottom of the economic 
heap in a southern city. 

Of course, for many generations, the 
vast majority of the people of the South 
have held firmly to the conviction that a 
social order based upon the separation of 
the races is best and wisest for the wel- 
fare and progress of both races. Mr. 
President, there is nothing immoral 
about that. It was a reasonable convic- 
tion and an honorable conviction which 
developed over a period of almost a cen- 
tury, through a painful process of trial 
and error. It had borne the stamp of 
approval of great judges of the Supreme 
Court; and it did not wholly result in 
inequities and injustices, because under 
that system, in the enjoyment of their 
constitutional rights, many of our Negro 
citizens accumulated a great deal of 
wealth, and tens of thousands of them 
own their own homes and own their own 
businesses; and, by and large—although 
they may not enjoy some of the so-called 
rights, the right to choose their own as- 
sociates, that this bill purports to con- 
fer—tens of thousands of them in the 
southern cities are, on the basis of eco- 
nomic standards, better off than many 
in other areas of the country. This 
social order was evolved, I may say, 
under conditions, difficulties, and trials 
that would be incomprehensible to per- 
sons who live outside the South and have 
no knowledge of the travail and suffer- 
ing that beset the people of this dis- 
tressed region when they set out to re- 
build their society. 

This social order is woven into the very 
fabric of southern life and has become a 
permanent part of the mores and atti- 
tudes of the great majority of our peo- 
ple. Under this system, both races have 
lived and worked side by side in a spirit 
of tolerance, harmony, and mutual re- 
spect. 

There can be little doubt that some of 
the provisions of the bill, as I have stat- 
ed in the colloquy with the Senator from 
North Carolina, are designed almost to 
exclude certain parts of the country 
from the harsh provisions of certain sec- 
tions of the bill. There can be little 
doubt that the bill would have a greater 
impact on the South than on any other 
section. 

I hope that if the bill is enacted—and 
I pray that it will not be, because I would 
regret, at this stage of my life, to see 
such a massive assault on our constitu- 
tional system, on the free enterprise sys- 
tem, and upon the right of property in 
our land—the Attorney General, the 
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Civil Rights Commission, and all the 
other Federal agencies will be as diligent 
in enforcing the provisions of the meas- 
ure in other sections of the country as 
they are and will be in the Southern 
States. 

Mr. President, the great preponder- 
ance of our Negro population, despite 
the tremendous migration referred to 
earlier, is still concentrated in the 
Southern States. 

These States are Georgia, Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. 

The most recent official population 
statistics available—those compiled 
through the 1960 census—show that 
these 11 States have a combined popu- 
lation of 43,435,315. This represents 24.2 
percent, about one-fourth of the Na- 
tion’s total population of 179,323,175 
persons in 1960. 

The total Negro population in the Na- 
tion as a whole in 1960 was 18,871,831. 
Thus, in 1960, Negroes made up about 
10.5 percent of our total national popu- 
lation. 

Of the Nation’s total Negro popula- 
tion, 9,862,361—or 52.3 percent—resided 
in the 11 Southern States that I have 
enumerated at the time of the 1960 
census. 

Mr. DOUGLAS.. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that in 
the past 50 years the percentage of Ne- 
groes in the Southern States has greatly 
diminished? The proportion used to be 
approximately four-fifths to nine-tenths 
in the Southern States. But there has 
been a great migration North and West. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I was not aware it 
was nine-tenths, but, of course, I knew 
it was overwhelming. It has been great- 
ly reduced in the past four censuses. 
There is no question about that. The 
States of the South have lost population 
not only among Negroes but among the 
white people. They have been compelled 
to move because there is no work for them 
to do. We have been a poor people, and 
we have not had enough industry or jobs 
for all our people. 

For many years I sat in the Georgia 
Legislature which taxed the impover- 
ished people in the State of Georgia to 
maintain and operate one of the great 
technological schools of our country— 
the Georgia School of Technology. 
Where did its graduates go? To work for 
Westinghouse, Otis Elevator, General 
Electric, and other large companies. 
They went all over the United States. 
Time after time I felt sick at heart— 
almost with nausea—that we were taxing 
the poor people of the State to train fine 
engineers who were compelled to leave 
Georgia because there were no opportu- 
nities for them there. 

Thank God, that situation is chang- 
ing. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am merely trying 
to point out that by the natural opera- 
tion of forces, what the Senator from 
Georgia has urged has already been 
largely accomplished. For example, as I 
remember the population figures back in 
1910, Negroes represented a majority of 
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the population of South Carolina and 
Mississippi. 

Mr. RUSSELL. They certainly did in 
Mississippi, and I believe the Senator is 
correct in respect to South Carolina, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Mississippi aver- 
age is now down to 

Mr. RUSSELL. Forty-two and a frac- 
tion percent. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And the South Caro- 
lina average 

Mr. RUSSELL. 34.8 percent. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is ex- 
actly correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I point out that at one 
time an effort was made to bring the 
Federal power down to the South to 
compel enforced association, which was 
something new in our country, but the 
effort was struck down by the Supreme 
Court. Now it is proposed to accomplish 
the same result by act of Congress. We 
all know that the Supreme Court as now 
constituted would uphold any law that 
the Congress might enact in that field. 
At least I am confident in my heart that 
it would. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In other words, the 
Senator from Georgia does not feel that 
the civil rights cases of 1883 would be 
controlling. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not believe that 
the present Supreme Court would pay 
attention to any precedents anywhere. 
They do not know anything about the 
doctrine of stare decisis. Several judges 
have said publicly that they did not think 
that the doctrine applied to the Supreme 
Court. So, the Court writes the law as 
it sees it and as it fits its convenience. 
If the Court cannot find any law to sus- 
tain its determination, it will go to the 
psychologists. If the psychologists have 
not the correct answer, the Court will 
then go to the anthropologists. If the 
anthropologists do not have the proper 
reasoning, the Court will go to the pro- 
fessors of economics. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And it will go to the 
14th amendment, which provides for the 
equal protection of the laws. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I hope that the Sena- 
tor from Illinois does not feel that I have 
in any wise offended him by placing 
economists third. But that is true. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; I am not 
offended. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Supreme Court 
goes first to the psychologists and then 
to the anthropologists. Both of those 
fields are very vague. If the Supreme 
Court can find anything in those fields 
to sustain its decision, it does so. Econo- 
mists have more disciplines. than the 
sociologists or the anthropologists; 
therefore, they are not followed by the 
Supreme Court as much as the Court 
follows the first two groups named. If 
there is any discipline which might con- 
trol the thinking of the Court, the pres- 
ent Court shies away from it. 

Mr. President, as I have said, at the 
time of the 1960 census of the Nation’s 
total Negro population, 9,862,000—or 52.3 
percent—resided in the 11 Southern 
States that I have enumerated. I be- 
lieve that when we consider percentages 
on the basis of the total population of the 
United States, the percentages given by 
the Senator are not as compelling as they 
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were at the time that those censuses were 
taken. In other words, the population of 
the country has expanded greatly, and 
to a much greater extent in other areas 
than in the Southern States. 

Taken on an average, Negroes made 
up 22.7 percent of the individual popu- 
lation of the 11 Southern States in 1960. 
This ranged from a high of 42 percent 
in Mississippi to 12.4 percent in Texas. 
My own State of Georgia lies somewhere 
in between with the Negro population 
making up 28.5 percent of the total. 

Mr. President, the statewide popula- 
tion figures I have presented do not re- 
veal the full impact that the great con- 
centration of Negroes in the South has 
on the southern life, southern customs, 
and southern attitudes. Within each of 
the 11 Southern States, there is a wide 
range in the relative Negro-white popu- 
lation among its counties. 

According to the 1960 census, there 
were 138 counties—more than 10 per- 
cent of the total—in which the Negro 
population was numerically greater than 
the white. 

Practically every one of those coun- 
ties is a rural county. In my own State, 
there are many counties that have no 
towns of any considerable size. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, he is approaching 
the point I was trying to make; namely, 
that there was and is a very large rural 
Negro population in the South, in the so- 
called black belt, which runs along the 
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coast from Virginia down to Florida. 
Then it runs across northern Florida 
and along the gulf and then up both 
banks of the Mississippi. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. It cuts into 
Alabama at the capital city, as I recall, 
and goes through there. 

Negroes made up 30 percent or great- 
er of the population of 540 southern 
counties—almost half of them. 

I believe any fair-minded person will 
concede that it is in these so-called 
black belt counties that the prevailing 
social customs, based on a long history of 
separation of the races, is most firmly 
fixed as an integral part of everyday life. 

It is in these counties, for example, that 
the so-called equal accommodations sec- 
tion of the pending legislation—compel- 
ling forced integration of hotels, motels, 
cafes, movie theaters, and other places 
of business—will pose its gravest threat 
to the peace and order of the community. 
It is here that the disruptive potential 
of this legislation on the lives of the 
people—both white and colored—is 
greatest. 

Mr. President, in order to give a clearer 
picture of the racial imbalance within the 
11 Southern States, I ask unanimous 
consent to insert in the Record at this 
point a table showing the number of 
counties whose population is 30 percent 
Negro or greater. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


TABLE 1.—Percentage distribution of nonwhite population in 11 selected southern States, 
by counties or parishes having 30 percent or more nonwhite, 1960 census 


Number of counties with percentage of nonwhite population 
as indicated 


9 
6 
3 
2¹ 
13 
14 
17 

8 


Source; U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Population, 1960, By State: General Population Charac- 


ter ist ies. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I re- 
ferred earlier to population shifts that 
have occurred in recent years that have 
brought about some change in the pre- 
vailing racial complexion of the Nation. 
Probably, the most important trend has 
been the steady movement of Negroes in 
the years since World War II out of the 
South to a number of major industrial 
cities in the North, East, and Far West. 

The interesting result of this out- 
migration of Negroes from the South 
has been to bring the percentage of 
Negroes in many of these cities to a 
figure comparable to the average pre- 
vailing in the Southern States. 

For example, I have been furnished a 
report by the Bureau of the Census 
which shows that in 1960 Negro popula- 
tion of our Nation’s largest city, New 


York, was 14 percent; Chicago was 22.9 
percent; Cleveland and St. Louis were 
28.6 percent. 

The Negro population of Chicago, 22.9 
percent, is almost as great in percent- 
age as that of the city of Atlanta. I be- 
lieve Atlanta has a Negro population of 
about 38 percent. 

I commend those cities for the ap- 
proach they have made to the assimila- 
tion of this great migration, but I can- 
not refrain from calling attention to 
the fact that the cities that have the 
highest percentage of Negroes have ex- 
perienced considerable racial discord in 
recent periods. I have in mind, specifi- 
cally, newspaper accounts of recent oc- 
currences in New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, and Cleveland— 
all of which have a relatively high per- 
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centage of Negroes among their total 
population. 

Mr. President, I believe the record of 
race relations in the major cities of the 
country outside the South bears out the 
basic thesis I have stated. I believe it 
shows that the most difficult racial prob- 
lems arise in areas where the proportion 
of the Negro population to the white is 
the highest. 

Hence, in the North, as well as in the 
South, I believe the weight of evidence 
demonstrates conclusively that a more 
even distribution of the Negro popula- 
tion throughout the Nation would be an 
effective step toward lessening racial 
strife and promoting a more permanent 
atmosphere of understanding between 
the two races that must live together 
on this continent until the end of time. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted at this point in 
my remarks the Census Bureau's report 
giving the breakdown of the Negro popu- 
lation in the principal cities of the 
United States. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


City Total Number of | Percent 
Populat egroes | Negro 
1. New York, N. V. 7,781,984 | 1,087,981] 14.0 
2. Chicago, III.. 550,404 | 812.687 229 
3. Los Angeles, Calif. 2,479,015 | 334.916 13.5 
4. Philadelphia, Pa. 2.002.512 829.240 26.4 
5. Detroit, Mich. . 1,670,144 | 482.23 28.9 
6. Baltimore, Nd 639.024 220.580 34.8 
2. „ Tex. 938.219 215.037 22.9 
8. Cleveland, Ohio. 876,050 | 250,818] 28.6 
9. .C-| 763,956 |  411,737| 53.9 
10. St. M 750,026 | 214.377 28.6 
11. Milwaukee, Wis..| 741,24 62, 458 8.4 
12. San Francisco, 
Gn 740, 316 74,383 | 10.0 
13. Boston, Nass 697,197 63, 165 9.1 
14. Dallas, Tex 679,684 | 129,242] 19.0 
15. New Orl Ia 627,525.| 23.511 37.2 
16. Pittsburgh, Pa.. 604,332] 100, 02 16.7 
17. San Antonio, Tex 887.718 41, 605 7.1 
18. Calif..| 573.224 34, 435 6.0 
19. Seettle, Wasn 557, 087 26, 901 4.8 
20. Buffalo, N. . 532, 759 70,904] 13.3 
21. C „Ohio“ 502,550] 108,784 21.6 
22. Memphis, Tenn 497, 524 184, 320 37.0 
23. Denver, Colo 493, 887 31, 066 6.3 
24. Atlanta, Ga 487,455 | 188,404 38.3 
25. Minneapolis, 482, 872 | 1. 785 2.4 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I have 
presented these population statistics in 
order to show the relative imbalance of 
the Negro population in the United 
States. I believe these statistics demon- 
strate that the Southern States, by hav- 
ing the greatest concentration of Negroes 
within their borders, would be confronted 
with greater difficulties in adjusting their 
lives to the compulsory race mixing and 
social aspects of this bill. 

If they prove nothing else, the figures 
should make it apparent to all that forced 
integration has a far different meaning 
to a person living far from any center 
of population in a southern county where 
Negroes outnumber the whites than to 
a person who might live in a Western 
State where the average percentage of 
Negroes for the region is only about 
1 percent, or even for a white person 
living near one of the centers of great 
population with a high percentage of 
Negroes when they are concentrated in 
one area within a city and where there 
is a large police force to maintain order. 
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It has been singularly interesting to 
me to note that many of the principal 
proponents of the so-called civil rights 
legislation in the Senate hail from States 
having a relatively small percentage of 
Negroes among their total population. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I may point out to 
the Senator from Georgia that, in our 
early history, 600 freed Negro families 
left Georgia and other Southern States 
and met at Lexington, Ky., in a group. 
They marched across the country and 
built an all-Negro town in Nicodemus, 
Kans. They were known as exodusters. 

Does the Senator from Georgia recall 
that event? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have a vague recol- 
lection of having read about it, but my 
powers of reconstruction do not bring it 
immediately to mind. 

Mr. CARLSON. It is an interesting 
story. Those people came from various 
States and reached northwest Kansas 
after many months of hardships and 
trials, and established what became the 
first completely Negro town in the United 
States. There were 600 families. It is 
an inspiring story and speaks well of the 
character and determination of these 
people. 

I shall not take the time now to read 
an interesting description of the event, 
but this material is the result of some 
research that was done by Chet L. Swi- 
tell, of the public relations firm of As- 
sociates & Switell, Hollywood, Calif. The 
research was used as a basis for a motion 
Picture being made. 

A group of 600 freed Negroes collected 
out of the Southern States comprised the 
group. They were promised 10 acres of 
land each and were told they would find 
plenty of buffalo for meat and large 
bands of ponies running wild to domesti- 
cate for farming purposes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not see how they 
were persuaded to go there on the prom- 
ise of only 10 acres, because the Freed- 
men's Bureau was promising them 40 
acres and a mule throughout the South- 
ern States. 

Mr. CARLSON. I remember that there 
were political campaigns in which 40 
acres and a mule were used successfully. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The only place they 
got 40 acres was in the Sea Islands off the 
coast of South Carolina. 

Mr. RUSSELL. They did not get many 
of them; but they were all promised that. 

Mr. CARLSON. It is an interesting 
history. I think it should be made a part 
of this debate. 

So over the years they founded the 
town of Nicodemus, Kans., the first all- 
Negro town in the United States of 
America, and they educated teachers, 
doctors, ministers, lawyers, and produced 
the first Negro public officeholder. I be- 
lieve this speaks well for this group of 
people. 

Another early born baby at the colony 
was later to become the famous George 
Washington Carver. George Washing- 
ton Carver, of course, achieved national 
and international fame. 

Mr. RUSSELL. He was one of the 
5 scientists this Nation has pro- 

u 
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Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
the conclusion of the speech of the Sena- 
tor from Georgia a statement by me, 
together with an article dealing with the 
Exodusters.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. with - 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I appreciate the com- 
ments of the Senator from Kansas. I 
shall read it with interest, I assure the 
Senator. 

Mr. President, I note that certain 
Senators who have been most active in 
the debate have left the Chamber to the 
Senator from Illinois. There are two 
reasons why they did so. One is the 
great ability of the Senator from Illinois, 
and the other is that they looked at the 
map I have placed at the rear of the 
Chamber and decided that while that 
map was in the Chamber it was not the 
best time for them to be present—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. This is not generous 
of the Senator. This is unlike his usual 
self. I am sure he does not mean a 
statement like that to stand on the 
record. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thought I was gen- 
erous enough to the Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. His personal refer- 
ence pleased me very much. 

Mr. RUSSELL. My statements in this 
area are borne out by the facts. For 
example, according to the 1960 census, 
the majority leader’s home State of 
Montana had a Negro population of two- 
tenths of 1 percent. 

If one left Helena or Billings, Mont., 
one would have to ride 2 or 3 days in 
Montana to be able to find a Negro citi- 
zen. I doubt not that many Montanans 
grow to manhood or womanhood without 
ever seeing a Negro citizen. The ma- 
jority leader’s own State had a grand 
total of 1,467 Negroes among its entire 
population. 

The distinguished assistant majority 
leader is one of the most eloquent men 
on the current political scene. He burst 
into political prominence on the strength 
of his eloquence and vigorous espousal 
of the civil rights cause at the Demo- 
cratic National Convention of 1948. Ac- 
cording to the figures furnished me by 
the Bureau of the Census, in 1960, Min- 
nesota had a Negro population of only 
seven-tenths of 1 percent. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In the past, some 
of us from the North have been criti- 
cized for supporting civil rights, on the 
alleged ground that the Negro groups 
in our States caused us to support them, 
and that we are really hypocrites. It 
is charged that we do it only in order to 
get Negro votes. 

That charge cannot be made against 
the Senators from Montana and Minne- 
sota because, as the Senator from Geor- 
gia has just pointed out, the Negro pop- 
ulation amounts to an infinitesimal frac- 
tion in those two States. Therefore, it 
must be that reasons of conscience lead 
these two Senators to advocate this 
measure. 

I, too, have acted for reasons of con- 
science; but the Senator from Georgia 
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has not been above suggesting, on occa- 
sion, that it has been because of a po- 
litical motive on my part. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am always careful 
not to infringe upon rule XIX of the 
Senate. I have never called the Sena- 
tor’s name. I have stated that I thought 
there was a great deal of politics in sup- 
porting this legislation on the part of 
some Senators. I did not name the Sen- 
ator. If the Senator wishes to apply 
the statement to himself, there is noth- 
ing in rule XIX that requires me to deny 
it. I have not defended the Senator at 
this stage of the proceedings. I have 
kept strictly within rule XIX. If the 
Senator wishes to crawl in under that 
canopy—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. At the moment, I am 
defending the Senator from Minnesota 
and the Senator from Montana. One 
cannot make the accusation that they 
are appealing to the Negro vote in their 
States when the Negro population there 
is so infinitesimal. They are doing it 
for reasons of conscience. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am not attributing 
improper motives to anyone; but only 
the veriest tyro on the American political 
scene would think that the political issue 
had effect only in States which have a 
large Negro population. It is the pre- 
ponderant issue in the country today. 
It has exercised religious groups, and all 
of the labor organizations in those States 
that have large labor unions. Their 
leaders are, without exception, champi- 
oning any and all legislation that might 
be brought forward in this field. I do 
not know of any men as diverse in the 
public imagination as James Hoffa, 
George Meany, and Walter Reuther. All 
have a community of interest when it 
eae to supporting legislation of this 

nd. 

Moreover, some of these men have na- 
tional political aspirations. They have 
noted the statement made by political 
leaders of both parties that the 10 or 12 
percent of the Negro vote in the State 
of Illinois, the 840 percent in New Jersey, 
and the 9 percent in New York, control 
the electoral votes of those States. 
Those States have a great many elec- 
tors, and the candidates for national of- 
fice place great store by placating and 
appealing to the voters of that portion 
of the Nation. The Senator from Ii- 
nois knows that as well as I do. 

I have not attributed any evil motive 
to the majority leader, whom I consider 
to be one of the most sincere men I have 
ever met; nor to the assistant majority 
leader, who is one of the ablest men in 
public life today. 

Neither am I saying that I defend 
either or both of them completely from 
any possible hope of political reward, as 
does the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from Georgia object to the fact that all 
branches of the Christian church support 
these proposals? Is he saying that the 
Senator from Montana and the Senator 
from Minnesota are improperly anxious 
to get the church votes? Does he dis- 
pute the fact that the churches have 
taken the fine stand which they have? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I suppose they are 
anxious to get the church vote. I would 
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like to get it in my State because it is so 
numerous. It is said that Georgia is in 
the Bible belt. Some people speak dis- 
paragingly of a number of States in that 
section of the country. They say, “It is 
in the Bible belt.” I am not too sure 
but that the Nation would be better off 
if all of the United States were in the 
Bible belt. The term, “Bible belt,” has 
been applied derisively. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does not the Senator 
believe 

Mr. RUSSELL. I like to get the reli- 
gious vote. I like to get the Negro vote. 
I like to get the labor vote. I believe the 
Ku Klux Klan is more or less out of busi- 
ness, but if they are still around, I would 
not hesitate to take their vote. The 
Communist vote I do not want. With 
that exception, I appeal to all groups for 
their vote, and I shall do so when my 
time comes. Whether or not they will 
turn a deaf ear to me, of course, I do not 
know, but I shall be appealing to them 
for their votes. If a Senator does not 
make such appeal, his term of office will 
be limited to one term, and he will re- 
turn to the oblivion whence he sprang. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Then the Senator 
makes no implication against the Sena- 
tor from Montana and the Senator from 
Minnesota, as I understand? 

Mr. RUSSELL. No; I have made no 
implication. Of course, I cannot do so 
under rule XIX, in the first place. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is very 
skillful in coming right up to rule XIX, 
and then injecting the substance of rule 
XIX without violating it. Furthermore, 
he is one of the most skillful Senators 
in the use of parliamentary tactics. It 
can be said of him, as it was said by Pope 
of Addison that he can “hint a fault and 
hesitate dislike.” 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not like to find 
fault with the purposes of any man, or 
with any man’s motives. I have stated 
that some people are interested in ob- 
taining the Negro vote. That is true of 
practically every Member of the Senate, 
perhaps more so of some than of others. 
I believe I have about as little chance of 
getting a substantial part of the Negro 
vote as any Member of the Senate. 
There are 250,000 Negroes registered in 
Georgia. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator can be 
acquitted on that score. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad to be ac- 
quitted. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. He is acquitted. 

Mr. RUSSELL. But I am found guilty 
on one count, whatever the verdict may 
be on the other? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; I said he is ac- 
quitted on that count. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
Minnesota, who has a quick answer for 
every racial problem and difficulty that 
perplexes the country, represents a 
State that has a Negro population of 
seven-tenths of 1 percent. They are 
largely found in the Twin Cities of St. 
Paul and Minneapolis. That is true, also, 
of the divisional commanders who have 
been appointed to manage various sec- 
tions of this bill. They represent a vary- 
ing degree of Negro populations. 

In the rear of the Chamber I have set 
up a map, which originally appeared in 
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the New York Times editorial section of 
a few weeks ago. It demonstrates very 
clearly the pattern of the racial compo- 
sition of our population. The map gives 
the percentages of Negro population for 
the several States, ranging from a high 
of 42 percent in Mississippi, to a low of 
one-tenth of 1 percent in both Vermont 
and North Dakota. 

‘Those of us who oppose this legislation 
bearing the label of the civil rights feel 
most strongly that it is neither fair nor 
right, when dealing equally with the civil 
rights of all the American people, for 
the sections of the country having the 
smallest percentage of Negroes to under- 
take to dictate the social relationships for 
the sections of the country having the 
preponderant concentration of Negroes, 
unless they are willing to support some 
such plan as this, which will give them 
an opportunity to show their good faith 
by grappling with the problem in their 
State on an equal basis. 

We are threatening all that this coun- 
try stands for by this drive for conform- 
ity. 

Under the original system of our Gov- 
ernment, the Founding Fathers intended 
that the several States should be free to 
adopt varying approaches to different 
problems without the Federal power 
forcing all citizens to conform to a na- 
tional code of conduct as it relates to 
purely local, internal affairs. I believe 
that all Senators will agree that what 
is right or good for one State is not 
necessarily right or good for another. 

The people of Georgia have no busi- 
ness trying to tell our friends in New 
York or in any other Northern States 
how they should comport themselves in 
matters of a social nature, such as those 
involved in the proposed legislation. I 
never have undertaken to do so in the 
more than 30 years I have served in 
Congress. By the same token, I do not 
believe the people of New York or any 
other State similarly situated should 
have the right to prescribe social rela- 
tionships for the people of Georgia. 

I have stated time and again my pro- 
found conviction that every citizen of 
this land is entitled under our Constitu- 
tion to complete equality before the 
law, without regard to race, religion, or 
national origin. 

I was interested the other day in the 
discussion of what the Declaration of In- 
dependence means. There has never 
been any doubt in my mind that it means 
that all men are equal before the law. 
That is allit could mean. We are talking 
about things that smack of social rela- 
tionship, about the right to choose one’s 
own associates. I hold that this is not 
a matter for regulation by the Execu- 
tive, or legislation by Congress, or ad- 
judication by the courts. However, if a 
majority of the Senate should reach a 
different conclusion, they should be will- 
ing to have their people assume a fair 
share of the moral responsibility and the 
duty of solving this problem as they in- 
sist it should be solved. 

I recognize that there are many peo- 
ple in this country who believe the States 
are outmoded as units of government, 
and that the Federal Government should 
undertake to prescribe all the relations 
of our people, even in the most intimate 
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aspects of their daily lives. But if this 
is to be the change to be made in the 
concept of a proper system of govern- 
ment, and if the people of the Southern 
States are to be forced to accept and 
conform to a federally prescribed and 
dictated social order, one which is wholly 
alien to them, it is only fair and right 
that the population of the country should 
be so divided and spread so evenly that 
every section of the country would have 
the same problem. That would afford 
those who support this legislation an 
opportunity to put into practice their 
own ideas of social order which they find 
desirable and which they are attempting 
to force upon the people of the South. 
Let those who support the bill have the 
opportunity of practicing what they 
preach. That gets down to a common 
denominator which everyone can under- 
stand. 

I have said before that this proposal 
is wholly voluntary on the part of those 
who might desire to relocate in other 
States. Therefore, it would not be pos- 
sible to estimate with any degree of ac- 
curacy how many might wish to do so, 
should such a program become law. But 
I assert that if the program were made 
sufficiently attractive, the objectives of 
this amendment could be achieved. 

We are dicsussing the imbalance 
in schools. I have just been handed 
a statement from the news ticker 
which states that another boycott is 
taking place in the public schools of New 
York City, protesting segregation. The 
board of education said more than 
267,000 stayed away from classes. 

The news dispatch reads: 

New YorK.—More than 165,000 students 
boycotted city public schools today in an 
antisegregation protest hurt by lack of sup- 
port from major civil rights groups. 

The board of education said 267,459 stu- 
dents stayed away from classes. The normal 
absentee figure, however, is about 100,000— 

the boycott less than 50 percent as 
effective as one staged last month. 

“We are encouraged that the boycott 
method of expressing a point of view is be- 
ing regarded with markedly 
favor,” said Board of Education President 
James B. Donovan. 

The Reverend Milton A. Galamison, Negro 
leader of the boycott, said the turnout was 
“very effective.” 

Today's boycott was backed by such con- 
troversial Negro leaders as Malcolm X, the 
militant black nationalist, and Representa- 
tive ADaM CLAYTON PowELL, Democrat, of 
New York. 

There were fewer than half the number 
of pickets at public schools as there were in 
the successful February 3 boycott. The 
noore of education said no teachers stayed 

ome. 


The boycott shows that despite the 
legislation which may be enacted, unless 
there is some movement on a national 
basis, and within the States on a State 
basis, to equalize the population in the 
various areas, the conditions complained 
of and at which this bill is directed, will 
not be solved permanently. They will 
only be aggravated. 

The new Commission which I propose 
to have created would be called the Vol- 
untary Racial Relocation Commission. I 
made a speech on this subject some years 
ago, and it was twisted and distorted. It 
was said that I was proposing to uproot 
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people and move them from one area to 
another. For that reason, I have placed 
“voluntary” as the first word in the title 
of the Commission. 

I have prepared a table which is lo- 
cated in the rear of the Chamber. The 
table shows the increase or decrease in 
the number of Negroes that would be 
required to bring the percentage of 
colored population in each State approx- 
imately in line with the national aver- 
age of 10.5 percent. The statistics on 
the chart show, on the basis of the 1960 
population, a breakdown of whites and 
Negroes by States and the number of 
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Negroes that would be required to con- 
stitute 10.5 percent of the total, and also 
the shift of Negro population, plus or 
minus, that would be required to bring 
the percentage of Negroes in each State 
to 10.5 percent. 

I shall not read names of all the States 
and the numbers of Negroes that would 
be required. 

I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted at this point in the Record the 
table which shows the population shifts. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


TABLE 2.—Population of the States by race, and shift indicated to even the distribution of 
Negro population (1960) 


Population Shift of 
Negro popu- 
10.5 percent | lation needed 
State of total to have it be 
population | 10.5 percent 
Total White Negro Other races of total pop- 
ulation in 
each State 
3, 266, 740 2, 283, 609 980,271 2, 860 343, 008 —637, 
226, 167 174, 546 6,771 44,850 23, 747 +16, 976 
1, 302, 161 1, 169, 517 43, 403 89, 241 136, 727 +93, 324 
1, 786, 272 1,395, 703 388, 787 1, 782 187, 559 —201, 

15, 717, 204 14, 455, 230 883, 861 378, 113 1, 650, 306 +-776, 445 
1, 753, 947 1, 700, 700 39, 992 13. 255 184, 164 +144,172 
2, 535, 234 2,423, 816 107, 449 3, 969 266, 200 +158, 751 

446, 292 384, 327 60, 688 1,277 46, 861 —13, 827 
763, 956 345, 263 411, 737 6, 956 80, 215 —331, 522 
4,951,560 4,063, 881 880, 186 7,493 519, 014 —360, 272 
3, 943, 116 2.817.223 1, 122, 596 3, 297 414,027 —708, 569 
632.772 202. 230 4.943 425, 599 66, 441 +61, 498 
667, 191 657, 383 1,502 8, 306 70, 055 +68, 

10, 081, 158 9,010, 252 1,037,470 33, 436 1.058. 522 +21, 052 
4, 662, 498 4, 338, 554 269, 275 4, 669 489, 562 +220, 287 
2, 757, 537 2. 723, 709 25, 354 2, 373 289, 541 +264, 187 
2, 178, 611 2, 078, 666 91, 445 8, 500 228, 754 137, 309 
3, 038, 156 2, 820, 083 215, 949 2,124 319, 006 +103, 057 
3, 257, 022 2. 211. 715 1, 039, 207 6, 100 341, 987 —697, 220 

969, 265 963, 291 3. 319 2. 656 101, 773 +98, 454 
3, 100, 689 2, 573, 919 518, 410 8, 369 325, 572 —192, 838 
5, 148, 578 5, 023, 144 111, 842 13, 592 540, 601 +428, 759 
7, 823, 194 7, 085, 865 717, 581 19, 748 821, 435 +103, 854 
3, 413, 864 3, 371, 693 22, 263 19, 998 358, 456 +336, 193 
2,178, 141 1, 257, 546 915, 743 4, 852 228, 705 —87, 038 
4,319, 813 3, 922, 967 390, 853 5, 993 453, 580 +62, 727 

674, 767 650, 738 1, 467 22, 562 70, 850 +69, 383 
1, 411, 330 1, 374, 764 29, 262 7,304 148. 190 +118, 928 

285, 278 263, 443 13, 484 8, 351 29, 954 +16, 470 

606, 921 604, 334 1, 903 684 63, 726 +61, 823 
6, 066, 782 5, 539, 003 514, 875 12, 904 637, 012 +122, 137 

951, 023 875. 763 17. 063 58, 255 99, 857 ＋ 82. 794 

16. 782. 304 15, 287, 071 1,417, 511 77, 722 1, 762, 142 +344, 631 
4, 556, 155 3, 399, 285 1, 116, 021 40, 849 478, 396 — 637, 625 

632. 446 619, 538 777 12. 131 66, 407 +65, 

9, 706, 397 8, 909, 698 786, 097 10, 602 1,019, 172 +233, 075 
2. 328, 284 2, 107, 900 153, 084 67, 300 244, 470 +91, 
1, 768, 687 1, 732, 037 18, 133 18, 517 185,712 +167, 579 

11, 319, 366 10, 454, 004 852, 750 12.612 1, 188, 533 335. 

859. 488 838.712 18, 332 2,444 90, 246 +71, 914 
2. 382, 504 1, 551, 022 829, 291 2, 281 250, 172 —579, 119 
680, 514 653, 098 1,114 26, 302 71,454 +70, 340 
3, 507. 089 2. 977, 753 586, 876 2,460 374, 544 —212, 332 
9, 579, 677 8, 374, 831 1.187. 125 17,721 , 866 —181, 259 
890, 627 873, 828 4,148 12, 651 93, 516 +89, 368 
389, 881 389, 092 519 270 40, 937 +40, 418 
3, 966, 949 3. 142, 443 816, 258 248 416, 530 —399, 728 
2, 853, 214 2, 751, 675 48, 738 52, 801 209, 587 +250, 849 
1, 860, 421 1,770, 113 89, 378 910 195, 344 +105, 966 
3,951, 777 3, 858, 903 74, 546 18,328 414, 937 391 
330, 066 322, 922 2, 183 4, 961 34, 657 +32, 474 
179,323,175 | 158, 831,732 18, 871, 831 Dae 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. U.S. Census of Population, 1960, “U.S. Summary: General Population 
Characteristics.” 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
Commission I propose would be author- 
ized to make outright grants of Federal 
funds to finance the relocation of eligible 
persons. The financial assistance would 
cover such items as transportation, sub- 
sistence, and temporary housing. The 
Commission would also help a relocated 
family to become established in its new 
home and would provide assistance in 
obtaining employment. Essential health 
and social services would be provided to 
families being relocated. 


The Commission would be authorized 
to utilize the services of any Federal or 
State agency that might contribute to 
making the plan a success. 

The President’s program to abolish 
poverty was sent to the Senate today. I 
have not yet had an opportunity to study 
it, but I understand it would provide a 
training program. Such a program 
would be an important part of the pro- 
gram I propose. There is only a limited 
number of jobs in this country. The 
proposal in my bill would make loans 
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available to those who increased the 
number of employees on their rolls and 
would create new jobs for those who 
would be trained under the President’s 
program. The proposed legislation also 
contains a provision of its own for job 
training. 

One of the most important benefits 
that would flow from the adoption of my 
plan would be to further President 
Johnson's all-out campaign to eradicate 
poverty. I am confident that if the plan 
I propose were applied, it would be the 
most potent weapon in the President's 
antipoverty arsenal, because the amend- 
ment provides that the Commission shall 
not relocate any person until it finds that 
the standard of living and employment 
opportunities of such person would be 
improved through his or her location in 
another section of the country. 

Most authorities agree that the poverty 
problem is more acute among the un- 
skilled and poorly educated members of 
our society. It will continue to become 
more acute from year to year among 
those groups, along with the increase in 
automation. Certainly that will be true 
among a number of the Negro people, 
although I sometimes believe that we 
overlook the fact that the Negro does not 
have a monopoly on deprivation and 
poverty. He has plenty of company 
among the whites at the lower level of 
the economic spectrum. 

The program I propose would give new 
opportunity to many of the neglected 
members of our society. It would afford 
them a new outlook on life; their fam- 
ilies would have an entirely different at- 
titude toward their respect for law and 
order, and toward their obligations of 
citizenship. It would give great impetus 
to the entire economy. 

There is ample precedent for the type 
of program I am proposing. There is 
nothing revolutionary about it. It is 
not radical. It contains not a single ele- 
ment of force or compulsion. The 
Roosevelt administration did not hesi- 
tate to apply the principle of relocation 
for economic improvement. The old Re- 
settlement Administration proposed to 
assist distressed and displaced farm 
families to get a new start in life. 

It might surprise some Senators to 
know that the Department of the Inte- 
rior currently operates a relocation pro- 
gram for Indians precisely along the 
lines I am proposing. I am advised by 
the staff of the Committee on Insular 
and Interior Affairs that since 1952, 
more than 45,000 Indians have been 
moved from reservations under the In- 
dian relocation program. The Bureau 
of Indian Affairs maintains relocation 
field offices in various cities of the coun- 
try to assist in relocating Indians to be- 
come established in their new homes and 
new jobs, just as I propose in my amend- 
ment that both whites and Negroes may 
be relocated in new homes under this 
plan. 

Thousands of people are being dis- 
placed and relocated almost weekly un- 
der urban renewal and slum clearance 
programs in various cities. There is no 
reason why those people could not be 
given a better deal and a new life in 
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some other section of the country. The 
highways, thoroughfares, and freeways 
which go through the various cities of 
our land uproot thousands of people who 
must be relocated. There is nothing 
new in this proposal. 

Senators are aware that from time 
to time Congress has enacted laws under 
which the Government has participated 
in relocation and has provided a new 
start in life for persons displaced under 
the- various refugee programs of the 
postwar era. Thousands of persons 
have found new homes and new jobs un- 
der relocation projects. 

All Senators are familiar with the con- 
tributions that this country has made 
in money and other kinds of assistance 
to relocate millions of people in Europe 
and Asia over the past several decades. 
Tens of millions of people have been re- 
located in India since the Common- 
wealth was divided into two free na- 
tions—Pakistan and India. 

I observe in the Chamber the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Coorer], who was an eminent Ambas- 
sador to India. He knows of the great 
movement of people from section to sec- 
tion. 

Mr. COOPER. I had nothing to do 
with the relocation. 

Mr. RUSSELL. No. But I hope the 
Senator will have something to do with 
the relocation amendment I am pro- 

. I am using India as an illus- 
tration of what can be done. I hope and 
believe it can be done here without the 
violence and the bloodshed which at- 
tended the development in that unhappy 
country at that time. We also did that 
at the end of World War I; our country 
financed the movement of thousands of 
persons from what is now Turkey to 
what is now Greece. From time to time 
our country has participated in the relo- 
cation of tens of thousands of persons. 
Here is a simple proposal which prom- 
ises the greatest forward step toward 
restoring domestic tranquility in this 
country. There is nothing in this 
amendment from which any American 
should recoil. In the past we have ac- 
complished far greater relocations in 
other lands than we have in our own 
country. Certainly our peace and tran- 
quillity are of sufficient importance to 
cause us to establish such a program in 
this country. 

Mr. President, I have had difficulty in 
attempting to estimate the cost of the 
relocation program authorized in this 
proposal. However, it can be stated 
with assurance that the total cost would 
be only a small fraction of the amount 
that this Nation has expended and is 
continuing to lavish each year in every 
part of the world in the application of 
the foreign aid program. 

I have no question in my mind that an 
amount equal to one-half of the funds 
our country has made available this year 
for foreign aid—and it happens to be 
the smallest amount we have made 
available for the foreign aid program 
for many years—would, if made avail- 
able for a period of 3 years, carry out 
this program. Would it not be infinitely 
wiser to devote some of that money to 
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resolving one of our own serious domes- 
tic problems, in order that we may be 
prepared to face with a united front any 
danger which may confront this coun- 
try? 

I assure Senators, with every ounce 
of sincerity at my command, that this 
proposal is brought forward in an effort 
to make a beginning at the permanent 
solution of the deep racial conflicts 
which confront our country, and which 
may spread very widely if the full might 
of the Federal Government is applied 
against only one section of the country. 

I hope Senators will not close their 
minds completely to anything not em- 
bodied in the four corners of the bill 
as it came to us from the House of Rep- 
resentatives. I am well aware of the 
tremendous pressure campaign being 
carried on—mostly by persons who have 
not read the bill, but who have urged 
the Senate to pass the bill exactly as it 
came from the House of Representatives, 
without changing the dotting of an “i” 
or the crossing of a “t.” But, Mr. Pres- 
ident, we will have come to a sad day 
in this country if there is an unwilling- 
ness to consider adopting any amend- 
ment to this force bill which has come 
to us from the other body. 

This amendment I shall propose is a 
humanitarian proposal in the finest 
sense of the word. It offers to those at 
the bottom of our country’s economic 
heap, whether white or Negro, an oppor- 
tunity to build a new and better life for 
themselves and their families. 

I sincerely believe the amendment 
should appeal strongly to every Ameri- 
can citizen who truly favors social jus- 
tice and equality. The amendment 
opens up new frontiers of hope and op- 
portunity for those of both races who 
thus far in the struggle of life have 
known defeat and disappointment. 

Most of all, Mr. President, I insist 
that this relocation approach should ap- 
peal to those who sincerely wish to get 
at the roots of this grave national prob- 
lem which threatens to divide and to 
weaken our country at a crucial time 
when strength and unity are vital to our 
survival as a free people. I offer the 
amendment in the humble and the sin- 
cere hope that it will have the support 
of all who are genuinely interested in 
promoting domestic peace and harmony 
and also the support of all who are in- 
terested in solving, instead of aggravat- 
ing, our racial problems. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I have been listening to 
the remarks of the Senator from Georgia. 
I listen to him whenever I can, because 
he always speaks with great knowledge, 
and he speaks with understanding of 
this problem, particularly as it applies 
to the South. I know he is presenting 
this amendment seriously. In asking 
questions about it, I am also serious. 

I was very much interested in exam- 
ining the graph to which the Senator 
from Georgia referred. It recalled to 
my mind that in 1947, when I first served 
in the Senate, the Negro population of 
Kentucky was between 15 and 16 per- 
cent; and even in 1957 it was approxi- 
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mately 11 or 12 percent. At the present 
time it has declined to between 7 and 8 
percent, with approximately 210,000 Ne- 
groes in our State. I know that the 
problems of the Southern States are in 
many ways greater than the problems of 
many of the Northern or Western States, 
and are even more difficult than the 
problems of my own State. 

The Senator from Georgia has pro- 
posed a plan of relocation. Before the 
Civil War, many such plans were pro- 
posed. Of course, they met with great 
difficulty at that time, because of the 
fact that slavery was then in existence 
and there was no way to secure the con- 
sent of the slaveowners. Therefore, ex- 
cept for a few voluntary programs, all of 
those proposals failed. 

Would the Senator’s plan of relocation 
apply only to Negroes? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Oh, no. 

Mr. COOPER. Would it apply to the 
members of any race? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It would apply to the 
white people in the States where the 
percentage of whites is greater than the 
national average population of whites; 
and the amendment would apply to Ne- 
groes in the States where the Negro 
population is greater than the national 
average population of Negroes. So the 
amendment calls for a two-way program. 
ae endeavored to make that point 

ear. 

In passing, I may say that several years 
ago when I made a speech on this sub- 
ject, I received letters from more persons 
in the Northwest and in the West who 
were interested in moving South, and 
who were white people, than I did from 
Negro citizens who were interested in 
moving from the South. This is a two- 
way street. It is a sincere attempt to 
help all who are underprivileged; and 
the amendment should appeal to all who 
wish to help the underprivileged. How- 
ever, many of the advocates of the pres- 
ent civil rights bill seem to think that 
the Negro people are the only ones who 
are at an economic disadvantage in the 
United States, whereas actually there are 
in the United States millions of able per- 
sons of various races who are in eco- 
nomic difficulties. So this proposal is 
designed to help all such groups. 

Mr. COOPER. I understand. In 
Kentucky there are both whites and 
Negroes who have a hard struggle to 
make ends meet. So I understand that 
the Senator from Georgia has made a 
serious proposal. 

Mr. RUSSELL. 
serious in all my life. 

Mr. COOPER. Even if the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Georgia were 
adopted, would not the questions about 
which we have been speaking still re- 
main unresolved? For example, would 
we not still have the question of pro- 
tecting voting rights? Would we not 
still have unresolved the question of 
what we should do in those States which 
do not support the Supreme Court deci- 
sion in Brown against Board of Educa- 
tion, with respect to schools? As the 
Senator knows so well, voting rights are 
protected under the 15th amendment of 
the Constitution. A question with re- 
spect to the protection of those rights 
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would still exist and continue to be 
raised in the Southern States. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
Senator speaks about the Southern 
States. I point out that there are more 
Negroes qualified to vote in the State 
of Georgia than there are Negroes in 
the total population of the State of 
Kentucky, including men, women and 
children. 

Mr. COOPER. I did not wish to get 
into a comparison between the State 
which I represent and the State of 
Georgia. So far as I know, Kentucky 
has never had any law which would re- 
strict Negroes in voting. But be that 
as it may, my question is as follows: 
Even if the Senator’s relocation program 
should be put into effect in those sec- 
tions of the country in which Negroes 
claim they do not have the right to vote, 
or cannot be assured of that right, would 
not a problem still remain? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not think so, 
because if the Senate is going to pass the 
force bill 

Mr. COOPER. I am not saying that 
I am for every word, paragraph, and 
section of the bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I understand; but if 
the Senate passes the force bill in its 
present shape I assume it will then be 
applied—and I think it will be enforced 
with unparalleled vigor—in some of the 
Southern States. 

Mr. President, I am arguing for the 
white people of the South, who comprise 
a minority in our country which cannot 
obtain consideration in these halls. 
They have shared their poverty with 
Negro citizens. They themselves have 
been deprived of an education, though 
they have taxed themselves for educa- 
tion at much greater rates, in propor- 
tion to their per capita income, than 
have the people in any other section of 
the United States. 

My plea is that the rest of the coun- 
try help them share the burden that 
would result from the application of the 
law. 

Mr, COOPER. My question is, even if 
the Senator’s amendment were to come 
into effect, would not the same issues 
we now face continue to be raised in 
many of the Southern States, including 
the issue of voting rights? 

Mr. RUSSELL. If the bill should be 
enacted, there would be no issues, If 
a State or an individual did not com- 
ply with what the Attorney General 
desired, a person would go to jail for 
violating the law. An injunction would 
be issued without a jury trial. The bill 
would change every procedure that has 
been in effect up until now. 

Mr. COOPER. I did not know that 
the Senator assumed that the bill, as 
written, would be passed. I thought the 
Senator took the position that the bill 


should not pass. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I take the position 
that it should not pass at all. 

Mr. COOPER. I thought that was 
true. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, I do. 

Mr. COOPER. I do not desire to press 
my questions. The point I have been 
making is that even if the proposal of 
the Senator from Georgia should be 
adopted, the same issues that we now 
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face—voting rights, desegregation of 
schools, and equal access to places of 
public accommodation—would still be 
before our country. The problems which 
exist in many parts of our country will 
continue. I do not see how the Senator’s 
amendment would resolve these prob- 
lems. 

Mr. RUSSELL. We will not enact any 
law that will completely change the 
manner of thinking of the people in our 
country overnight. 

Mr. COOPER. That is true. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I care not what it may 
be. The bill proposes to apply the harsh 
processes of the Federal power in every 
sense of the word to the ordinary rela- 
tions of life between man and man in 
our country. For the first time the bill 
would bring about enforced association 
through Federal power. There are some 
State laws on this subject which have 
been more honored in the breach than in 
their observance. Most of them provide 
for fines of $5 and $10. Very seldom has 
there been any prosecution under them. 
Those laws have existed. But this bill 
the Senate is asked to take up and pass 
would bring into play the Federal power 
and the authority of the Attorney Gen- 
eral to move to bring a man before a 
Federal judge without even the benefit 
of a jury trial under charges that may be 
brought against him. 

As I have said, except when men have 
gone into the Army—through compul- 
sory selective service, under the draft 
laws, by volunteering, or as they used to 
say in old England, by taking the King’s 
shilling—or in a penal colony, or a peni- 
tentiary, the bill would bring about for 
the first time, with no exception, the full 
power and might of the Federal Govern- 
ment to change the social customs of a 
people, forcing them to associate with 
those with whom they may not wish to 
associate. 

The bill presents an entirely new pro- 
gram from any we have had up until the 
present time in the States in which the 
majority of our Negro citizens live. 

Mr. COOPER. We have precedents in 
the voting rights bills of 1957 and 1960. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, as I 
have said, the issue of voting rights has 
been exaggerated out of all proportion. 
In some counties in Southern States 
there has been rank discrimination 
against Negroes in voting. In 1957 I 
made a statement on the floor of the 
Senate, when the bill was then being 
considered, that in my State any Negro 
who wished to vote and who could qual- 
ify to vote could do so. Later I found out 
to my embarrassment that there were 
two counties where that was not so. 
They are small counties with few people 
affected. Nevertheless, they were there. 
But, as I have said, the question of voting 
rights has been greatly exaggerated. 

In my county Negro citizens have been 
voting as far back as I can remember. 
They did not vote in the Democratic 
primary for a long time. There was a 
law against it. But they did not wish 
to get into the primary anyway because 
they were Republicans. That was before 
the Roosevelt era. 

Mr. COOPER. They used to vote Re- 
publican in Kentucky, too. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. When the primary 
was opened to Negroes, a big drive to 
register them to vote was conducted in 
my State, and they did register. Sev- 
eral hundred Negro citizens registered 
in my county. 

In my State there is a law which ap- 
plies to white and Negro alike. I do not 
suppose that I ought to mention it, be- 
cause someone may try to amend the 
bill so as to make that law apply no 
longer to Negroes. The State law to 
which I have referred provides that if 
a citizen does not vote in two consecu- 
tive elections, the registrar must take his 
name off the rolls. That law applies to 
both whites and Negroes in my State. 

I suppose an amendment might be of- 
fered to the bill to make the law apply 
only to the white people before we are 
through. 

About 500 or 600 Negroes were regis- 
tered in my home county. Within 2 years 
more than half of them were removed 
from the rolls because they had not 
voted. I do not know why. I cannot 
explain it. They did not vote. There- 
fore their names were stricken from the 
rolls. 

Mr. COOPER. I did not intend to get 
into a debate on the question of voter 
registration. But I believe the fact that 
persons do not exercise their right to 
vote is not an argument for continuing 
a policy of preventing them from vot- 
ng. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is no excuse what- 
ever. ' 

The charge that there has been a reign 
of terror to prevent Negroes from vot- 
ing in the South has been greatly exag- 
gerated. From what I have heard, the 
condition which has been described must 
have existed in some counties. But it 
has been greatly exaggerated. The 
charge is an injustice to some of the 
Southern States when it implies that the 
condition exists everywhere. 

I have never heard of any trouble 
about voting in Virginia, North Carolina, 
or in my own State. There has been 
very little in South Carolina, so far as I 
know. There is no difficulty in Florida. 
I have never heard of a charge being 
made there was difficulty in voting there. 
That is one of the bogeymen that has 
been raised to indict all southern white 
people because in some counties in the 
South the Negro undoubtedly has been 
discriminated against in voting. 

Mr. COOPER. It may have occurred 
in my own State. 

I know the Senator wishes to finish, 
but there is one further question I should 
like to ask. Would not the adoption of 
such a relocation program, in connec- 
tion with the civil rights bill, be regarded 
not only by the Negro people of the 
United States, but by all the people of 
the United States, as a judgment by the 
Congress that for some reason the Negro 
people must leave, or ought to leave, the 
States in which they have lived? Would 
not such a law suggest they should sacri- 
fice the homes in which they were born, 
their churches, their families, the back- 
ground which holds them, and disasso- 
ciate themselves from all those ties, and 
move to some other section of the coun- 
try? 
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The Senator said that the program 
would be voluntary, but would it not be 
considered that the Congress of the 
United States had made a judgment that 
the Negro people should leave all their 
associations, their residences, and find 
new homes somewhere else in our 
country? 

Mr. RUSSELL. There is no more 
intimation of that kind than there is 
with respect to the white citizens we are 
inviting to move into the South, and 
who will be welcomed there, to equalize 
the population throughout the country. 

I have never been able to understand 
why those who carry on this drive for 
this so-called civil rights legislation from 
year to year have built up a monumental 
inferiority complex in the minds of our 
Negro citizens. It has been done by al- 
most everyone who has participated in 
any part of this campaign. In the first 
place, our Negro citizens are the only 
ones who seem to feel that they are be- 
ing put upon when they are asked to 
associate only with those of their own 
race. The Chinese do not think they are 
put upon. The Indians do not think 
they are put upon. The white people do 
not think they are put upon. And the 
Negroes did not think so until certain 
whites and Negroes began saying to them 
that they were being imposed upon when 
they were associating only with their 
own race in their schools and churches, 

This has done a great disservice to the 
Negro citizens and has built up an in- 
feriority complex that has caused many 
of our Negro citizens to believe they can- 
not participate in any of the affairs of 
life unless they are standing by the side 
of white persons. Negroes have been 
done a great wrong by the talk of those 
who have implied that being a Negro is 
a mark of inferiority. It is no more a 
mark of inferiority against the colored 
man than it would be against the white 
man in Minnesota or Montana who might 
move to Georgia. 

I am not reflecting on anyone when 
I say I hope they will take advantage 
of this proposal and come to Georgia to 
help balance the population there. I 
would even help them get from Ken- 
tucky to Georgia 

Mr. COOPER. Some of them have. 

Mr. RUSSELL. On occasion they 
have. One of the foremost and wealthi- 
est families in my State moved from 
Kentucky after the unpleasantness of a 
century ago. 

I do not think I am reflecting on those 
citizens when I say “We would like to 
have you in Georgia.” Why would it 
be reflecting on the Negroes? It has 
been a calculated part of the program, 
under every one of these so-called civil 
rights bills, to give an inferiority com- 
plex to our colored citizens and make 
them believe they cannot be of any use 
unless they stand by the side of a white 
person. When we look at the progress 
some Negroes have made, we know that 
they have good reason to maintain their 
associations with their own people. 
There are those who have made a mil- 
lion dollars doing so. I could take Sen- 
ators to Georgia and show them some of 
the best farmers of that State who have 
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done very well, indeed. Yet there are 
people who are trying to inculcate an 
inferiority complex in them. 

Immediately after the Brown decision 
was handed down, I remember reading 
a brilliant article by a Negro authoress 
in Florida who expressed her resentment 
at that decision, and against the feeling 
that the Negro children were not capa- 
ble of learning in school unless they 
were sitting by the side of white chil- 
dren. That article came from the pen 
of a Negro woman. 

After all the effort to inculcate the 
feeling of an inferiority complex among 
the Negroes, I suppose if that poor wom- 
an wrote the article today, she would be 
ostracized. 

I do not recall that it has been said of 
any other race that associating with fel- 
low members of that race had generated 
an inferiority complex. 

Mr. President, I make this appeal in 
behalf of a minority—the white people 
of the South. They have served their 
country well. They have been accused of 
many things, but never of cowardice. In 
every war that has ever been fought, 
they have supplied as many volunteers as 
any other segment of our society if not 
more. I do not say this invidiously, but 
if the number of Distinguished Service 
Crosses, Silver Stars, and other awards 
for heroism in battle means anything, 
the white people of the South have noth- 
ing to be ashamed of. 

They are a minority, but they are ask- 
ing for common justice. They are ask- 
ing their fellow Americans not to re- 
quire them to accept the harsh compul- 
sion of the Federal Government in the 
realm of forced association while their 
fellow Americans in other sections are 
avoiding it. We hear a great deal about 
equality. This is my appeal for true 
equality under the harsh force bill that is 
being proposed. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. First, I warmly com- 
pliment the Senator from Georgia for 
the hard work and preparation he has 
put into his proposal and his excellent 
explanation of it on the floor. Nothing 
further needs to be said on the subject. 
I remember when he spoke on a similar 
subject several years ago. He had 
worked on the same subject before. 

In reply to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, the Senator from Georgia re- 
ferred to the inferiority the present-day 
agitation tends to attribute to the Negro 
race and Negro individuals. Not only 
is the message of an inferiority status 
given to him, but it has built up a 
wall of enmity between the Negro and 
white people who have been working 
hard to live together in harmony. 
Those ties have been severed, and those 
who are supporting the programs have 
taught them an enmity that will hurt 
the people they are trying to help. We 
can add that as another plank in the 
fence being built up between the races. 

Let me give an illustration. My State 
of Mississippi has the highest percent- 
age of Negroes of any State of the Union. 
It has had the highest percentage for a 
long while. I make no apologies for it, 
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but the proposal of the Senator from 
Georgia would certainly bring about 
conditions that would relieve and help 
those people. 

I can give a concrete illustration of 
what I have said. Not too long ago 
I stopped at a Negro home. I remem- 
bered that the mother and the family 
had been reared on my father’s place. 
I had not seen her in a good while, and 
I decided to pay her a visit. Among 
other things, I asked, “Alberta, how 
many grandchildren do you have?” She 
was 47 or 48 years old. She said, 55, 
Mr, Stennis.” 

She had 55 grandchildren. That is to 
her credit, and certainly not to her dis- 
credit, but it illustrates the population 
growth and the fact that there are not 
enough jobs and opportunities there for 
the Negro citizens. That example could 
be repeated many times over. 

There is a real opportunity for a re- 
settlement program to be put at their 
disposal, which would follow them 
through wherever they may go, if it be- 
came law. Officials could follow them 
through with an honest resettlement 
program in a new area of the country. 
It would not be like the situation which 
occurred, particularly after World War 
I, when many of our colored citizens 
moved to the northern cities which were 
not prepared for them, and there were 
riots and bloodshed, resulting in heavy 
loss of life. This proposal is a practical 
and humanitarian approach, 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I commend the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia on his 
fine and challenging presentation. He 
brings us a proposal out of his wisdom 
and devotion to our country and its in- 
stitutions that should commend itself 
to the people in all sections of the 
country. 

The distinguished Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Stennis] spoke about reset- 
tlement. The Senator from Georgia and 
other Senators will recall that under the 
administration of President Roosevelt 
there was in Washington, as an arm of 
the Federal Government, the Resettle- 
ment Administration. The Senator from 
Georgia would apply to the unfortunate 
and tragic situation that confronts our 
country today a relief, a remedy that has 
been used before, in the days of the great 
depression. In doing so, we would do 
much to meet the situation that con- 
fronts us today; and at the same time the 
program would be entirely voluntary. 

The proposal of the Senator from 
Georgia has nothing in it which would 
arrive at a solution by force or compul- 
sion, or anything but free will and volun- 
tary operation. In no way would it do 
the things which the bill H.R. 7152 
would do. 

The Senator’s proposal would in no 
way interfere with social customs, or in 
any way undermine or seek to control or 
impose burdens or restrictions upon the 
American system of free enterprise. It 
would in no way involve any denial of 
right to trial by jury, or to go into court 
to take away from people their rights to 
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grant special privilege for some at the ex- 
pense of the rights of others. 

I commend the Senator from Georgia, 
and strongly congratulate him on the 
proposal he brings us in his extraordinar- 
ily fine presentation. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator 
from Alabama. 


DURING THE DELIVERY OF SENATOR RUSSELL’S 
REMARKS 


Mr. CARLSON. George Washington 
Carver taught school in Minneapolis, 
Kans. This was early in our history. 
With the wheat they nurtured so care- 
fully, Kansas became known as the 
Wheat State. 

They began farming out in that area. 
Today, Nicodemus, Kans., is in its last 
stages of existence and will be soon for- 
gotten, because all the young people born 
there continue their education in col- 
leges and universities all over the United 
States. They never seem to want to 
settle down in Nicodemus. So only a few 
hardy families still live there. 

From this group have come some out- 
standing lawyers. I personally am ac- 
quainted with the Sayre family, which 
has produced some of the finest lawyers 
in our State, one of whom became State 
treasurer. 

In gathering these statistics, the writ- 
er found that these “exodusters” studied 
the diaries of the only 3 who were lit- 
erate out of the original 600 families. 
They read all the news accounts of the 
long trek and their plight at various 
stages of the journey, and interviewed 
the oldtimers still living in and around 
Nicodemus. 

While they have dispersed, they still 
show the great pioneering spirit. It is 
a story that I believe should be pre- 
served for posterity. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this statement printed in 
the REcorp as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

Researching some material for a Boris 
Petroff motion picture this writer ran across 
a small historical note on the exodusters“ a 
group of some 600 freed Negro families that 
collected out of most of the Southern States 
after President Lincoln’s Emancipation Proc- 
lamation and gathered together near Lex- 
ington, Ky., to start their exodus toward 
their promised land in northwest Kansas, 
the first of the free States to enter the Un- 
ion. 

They had been promised 10 acres each of 
homesteading land and further promised 
that they would find plenty of buffalo for 
meat and large bands of ponies running wild 
to domesticate for farming purposes. 

Starting out with only three wagons and 
three teams of horses they started the long 
trek on foot with only their personal belong- 
ings and babies riding the carts and the 
wheelbarrows they pushed ahead of them. 
They sang their favorite spirituals as they 
trudged the long miles almost all of this 
over rough roads and poorly beaten paths. 

Finally reaching the Ozarks where they ran 
out of food and funds to purchase more. 
Warmer clothing was also required for their 
continued journey. They just bogged down 
until their leaders planned for the aid re- 
quired. This came from the Chicago Trib- 
une and the Boston Post—both of whom put 
On special emergency drives through their 
pages. 
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Arriving in northwest Kansas, they dis- 
covered the duplicity of the plot to bring 
them on to Kansas—simple political ma- 
chination—to get votes to place a politically 
ambitious eastern coal mine operator, now 
replanted in Kansas, into the senate. 

The promises made were quite different 
from what they faced. Not 10 acres to the 
family but 5 and these 5 in the vast prairie 
Dust Bowl where nothing thrived save buffalo 
grass. The Indians had been driven north 
to a Nebraska reservation and with them 
they drove the buffalo and ponies ahead. 

These 600 families with only a few deaths 
among the very young and the old lost dur- 
ing the hardships, dug holes in the ground, 
covered the top with buffalo grass for a 
roof and spent the winter in these dugouts 
using dried buffalo chips for fireheat and 
straying rabbits and birds for food; working 
where they could in neighboring towns for 
additional flour and staples money. 

With spring they started to build small 
mudhuts and tried every kind of seed for 
vegetables, every type of grain for farming, 
with no success. Surviving each trying win- 
ter their patience never lagged, meanwhile 
building a school, church, and community 
houses. 

Finally, their minister wrote to a Cana- 
dian farmer who had met with some success 
with a certain hardy wheat that would flour- 
ish in bleak land, and with a handful of this 
seed these exodusters“ met their first suc- 
cess. The new wheat thrived and harvested 
exceptionally well. 

So, over the years, they founded the town 
of Nicodemus, Kans.—the first all- Negro town 
in the United States of America—and edu- 
cated teachers, doctors, ministers, lawyers, 
and the first Negro public officeholder when 
one of the colony's native born was elected 
State treasurer of Kansas. Another early 
born baby at the colony was later to become 
the far-famed George Washington Carver, 
and with the wheat they nurtured so care- 
fully, Kansas was to become known as the 
Wheat State. 

Today Nicodemus, Kans., is in its last 
stages of existence; will be forgotten soon, 
because all the young people born there con- 
tinue their education in colleges and uni- 
versities around the United States of Amer- 
ica, never seem to want to settle in Nicode- 
mus, so only a few hardy families still live 
there. But their pioneering spirit shall live 
on through the progeny born there and now 
scattered into most States, where their fine 
work continues. 

So, in a way, this is the story of the birth 
and the death of the town of Nicodemus, 
Kans.; born in 1867, death to be recorded, 
but proving that the Negro is also a true 
American pioneer and should go into our 
American history books as a pioneer. 

Meanwhile, this writer has gathered all 
the research together on all the “exodusters’’; 
studied their diaries of the only 3 who were 
literate in the original 600 families; read all 
the news accounts of the long trek and their 
plight at various stages of the journey; in- 
terviewed those oldtimers still living in and 
around Nicodemus and others in other cities 
who could throw additional light on the ac- 
tual pioneers; and will use this material to 
write a screenplay on the subject. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, may I be 
recognized by agreement? Will the Sen- 
ator from Georgia withhold his request 
so that I may be recognized? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Iam glad to withhold 
my request, provided that the Senator 
from Pennsylvania will suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum when he concludes. 

Mr. SCOTT obtained the floor. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, without 
losing my right to the floor, at the sug- 
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gestion of the Senator from Georgia, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Bark in the chair). 
the roll. 
The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 


(Mr. 
The clerk will call 


names: 
[No. 83 Leg.] 

Aiken Gruening _ Muskie 
Anderson Hart Nelson 
Bayh Hartke Neuberger 
Beall Hayden Pastore 
Bennett Hickenlooper Pearson 
Bible Hill Prouty 

gs Holland Proxmire 
Brewster Humphrey Ribicoff 
Byrd, Va. Inouye Robertson 
Cannon Jackson Russell 
Carlson Johnston Scott 
Case Jordan,Idaho Simpson 
Church Kennedy Smathers 
Clark Lausche th 
Cooper Long, La. Sparkman 
Curtis Magnuson Stennis 
Dirksen Mansfield Symington 
Dodd McClellan Talmadge 
Dominick McGee Thurmond 
Douglas McIntyre Tower 
Eastland McNamara Williams, N. J 
Ellender Metcalf Williams, a 
Ervin Miller Yarborough 
Fong Monroney Young, N. Dak. 
Fulbright Morton 
Gore Mundt 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


(During the delivery of Mr. RUSSELL’S 
speech: ) 

Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
March 11, 1964, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the act (S. 1153) to 
amend the Federal Airport Act to extend 
the time for making grants thereunder, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Georgia yield, so 
that I may make an inquiry regarding 
the message just received from the 
President? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I understand that 
a message from the President has ar- 
rived. I should like to ask that the text 
of the message be printed in the Recorp 
and that the message be appropriately 
referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY ACT OF 
1964—-MESSAGE FROM THE PRES- 
IDENT H. DOC. NO. 243) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
NEUBERGER in the chair) laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which 
with the accompanying papers, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

We are citizens of the richest and 
most fortunate nation in the history of 
the world. 

One hundred and eighty years ago we 
were a small country struggling for sur- 
vival on the margin of a hostile land. 
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Today we have established a civiliza- 
tion of free men which spans an entire 
continent. 

With the growth of our country has 
come opportunity for our people—op- 
portunity to educate our children, to 
use our energies in productive work, to 
increase our leisure—opportunity for 
almost every American to hope that 
through work and talent he could create 
a better life for himself and his family. 

The path forward has not been an 
easy one. 

But we have never lost sight of our 
goal: an America in which every citizen 
shares all the opportunities of his so- 
ciety, in which every man has a chance 
to advance his welfare to the limit of 
his capacities. 

We have come a long way toward this 
goal. 

We still have a long way to go. 

The distance which remains is the 
measure of the great unfinished work 
of our society. 

To finish that work I have called for 
a national war on poverty. Our objec- 
tive: total victory. 

There are millions of Americans—one- 
fifth of our people—who have not shared 
in the abundance which has been 
granted to most of us, and on whom the 
gates of opportunity have been closed. 

What does this poverty mean to those 
who endure it? 

It means a daily struggle to secure 
the necessities for even a meager exis- 
tence. It means that the abundance, 
the comforts, the opportunities they see 
all around them are beyond their grasp. 

Worst of all, it means hopelessness for 
the young. 

The young man or woman who grows 
up without a decent education, in a bro- 
ken home, in a hostile and squalid en- 
vironment, in ill health or in the face 
of racial injustice—that young man or 
woman is often trapped in a life of 
poverty. 

He does not have the skills demanded 
by a complex society. He does not know 
how to acquire those skills. He faces a 
mounting sense of despair which drains 
initiative and ambition and energy. 

Our tax cut will create millions of new 
jobs—new exits from poverty. 

But we must also strike down all the 
barriers which keep many from using 
those exits. 

The war on poverty is not a struggle 
simply to support people, to make them 
dependent on the generosity of others. 

It is a struggle to give people a chance. 

It is an effort to allow them to develop 
and use their capacities, as we have been 
allowed to develop and use ours, so that 
they can share, as others share, in the 
promise of this Nation. 

We do this, first of all, because it is 
right that we should. 

From the establishment of public edu- 
cation and land-grant colleges through 
agricultural extension and encourage- 
ment to industry, we have pursued the 
goal of a nation with full and increasing 
opportunities, for all its citizens. 

The war on poverty is a further step in 
that pursuit. 

We do it also because helping some will 
increase the prosperity of all. 
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Our fight against poverty will be an 
investment in the most valuable of our 
resources—the skills and strength of our 
people. 

And in the future, as in the past, this 
investment will return its cost manifold 
to our entire economy. 

If we can raise the annual earnings of 
10 million among the poor by only $1,000, 
we will have added $14 billion a year to 
our national output. In addition we can 
make important reductions in public 
assistance payments which now cost us 
$4 billion a year, and in the large costs of 
fighting crime and delinquency, disease 
and hunger. 

This is only part of the story. 

Our history has proved that each time 
we broaden the base of abundance, giv- 
ing more people the chance to produce 
and consume, we create new industry, 
higher production, increased earnings, 
and better income for all. 

Giving new opportunity to those who 

have little will enrich the lives of all the 
rest. 
Because it is right, because it is wise, 
and because, for the first time in our his- 
tory, it is possible to conquer poverty, I 
submit, for the consideration of the Con- 
gress and the country, the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964. 

The act does not merely expand old 
programs or improve what is already be- 
ing done. 

It charts a new course. 

It strikes at the causes, not just the 
consequences of poverty. 

It can be a milestone in our 180-year 
search for a better life for our people. 

ü This act provides five basic opportuni- 
es. 

It will give almost half a million un- 
derprivileged young Americans the op- 
portunity to develop skills, continue edu- 
cation, and find useful work. 

It will give every American community 
the opportunity to develop a comprehen- 
sive plan to fight its own poverty, and 
help them to carry out their plans. 

It will give dedicated Americans the 
opportunity to enlist as volunteers in the 
war against poverty. 

It will give many workers and farmers 
the opportunity to break through par- 
ticular barriers which bar their escape 
from poverty. 

It will give the entire Nation the op- 
portunity for a concerted attack on pov- 
erty through the establishment, under 
my direction, of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, a national headquarters for 
the war against poverty. 

This is how we propose to create these 
opportunities. 

First. We will give high priority to 
helping young Americans who lack 
skills, who have not completed their 
education or who cannot complete it be- 
cause they are too poor. 

The years of high school and college 
age are the most critical stage of a young 
person’s life. If they are not helped 
then, many will be condemned to a life 
of poverty which they, in turn, will pass 
on to their children. 

I therefore recommend the creation of 
a Job Corps, a work-training program, 
and a work-study program. 

A new national Job Corps will build 
toward an enlistment of 100,000 young 
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men. They will be drawn from those 
whose background, health, and educa- 
tion make them least fit for useful work. 

Those who volunteer will enter more 
than 100 camps and centers around the 
country. 

Half of these young men will work, in 
the first year, on special conservation 
projects to give them education, useful 
work experience, and to enrich the nat- 
ural resources of the country. 

Half of these young men will receive, 
in the first year, a blend of training, 
basic education, and work experience in 
job-training centers. 

These are not simply camps for the 
underprivileged. They are new educa- 
tional institutions, comparable in inno- 
vation to the land-grant colleges. Those 
who enter them will emerge better quali- 
fied to play a productive role in Ameri- 
can society. 

A new national work training pro- 
gram operated by the Department of 
Labor will provide work and training for 
200,000 American men and women be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 21. This will 
be developed through State and local 
governments and nonprofit agencies. 

Hundreds of thousands of young 
Americans badly need the experience, the 
income, and the sense of purpose which 
useful full- or part-time work can bring. 
For them such work may mean the dif- 
ference between finishing school or drop- 
ping out. Vital community activities 
from hospitals and playgrounds to librar- 
ies and settlement houses are suffering 
because there are not enough people to 
staff them. 

We are simply bringing these needs 
together. 

A new national work study program 
operated by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare will provide Fed- 
eral funds for part-time jobs for 140,000 
young Americans who do not go to col- 
lege because they cannot afford it. 

There is no more senseless waste than 
the waste of the brainpower and skill of 
those who are kept from college by eco- 
nomie circumstance. Under this pro- 
gram they will, in a great American tra- 
dition, be able to work their way through 
school. 

5 2 and the country will be richer 
or it. 

Second. Through a new community 
action program we intend to strike at 
poverty at its source—in the streets of 
our cities and on the farms of our coun- 
tryside among the very young and the 
impoverished old. 

This program asks men and women 
throughout the country to prepare long- 
range plans for the attack on poverty 
in their own local communities. 

These are not plans prepared in Wash- 
ington and imposed upon hundreds of 
different situations. 

They are based on the fact that local 
citizens best understand their own prob- 
lems, and know best how to deal with 
those problems. 

These plans will be local plans striking 
at the many unfilled needs which under- 
lie poverty in each community, not just 
one or two. Their components and em- 
phasis will differ as needs differ. 

These plans will be local plans calling 
upon all the resources available to the 
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community—Federal and State, 
and private, human and material. 

And when these plans are approved by 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, the 
Federal Government will finance up to 
90 percent of the additional cost for the 
first 2 years. 

The most enduring strength of our 
Nation is the huge reservoir of talent, 
initiative, and leadership which exists at 
every level of our society. 

Through the community action pro- 
gram we call upon this, our greatest 
strength, to overcome our greatest weak- 
ness. 

Third. I ask for the authority to recruit 
and train skilled volunteers for the war 
against poverty. 

Thousands of Americans have volun- 
teered to serve the needs of other lands. 
Thousands more want the chance to 
serve the needs of their own land.. They 
should have that chance. 

Among older people who have retired, 
as well as among the young, among 
women as well as men, there are many 
Americans who are ready to enlist in 
our war against poverty. 

They have skills and dedication. They 
are badly needed. 

If the State requests them, if the 
community needs and will use them, we 
will recruit and train them and give 
them the chance to serve. 

Fourth. We intend to create new op- 
portunities for certain hard-hit groups 
to break out of the pattern of poverty. 

Through a new program of loans and 
guarantees we can provide incentives to 
those who will employ the unemployed. 

Through programs of work and re- 
training for unemployed fathers and 
mothers we can help them support their 
families in dignity while preparing 
themselves for new work. 

Through funds to purchase needed 
land, organize cooperatives, and create 
new and adequate family farms we can 
help those whose life on the land has 
been a struggle without hope. 

Fifth. I do not intend that the war 
against poverty become a series of un- 
coordinated and unrelated efforts—that 
= perish for lack of leadership and direc- 

on. 

Therefore this bill creates, in the 
Executive Office of the President, a new 
Office of Economic Opportunity. Its Di- 
rector will be my personal chief of staff 
for the war against poverty. I intend to 
appoint Sargent Shriver to this post. 

He will be directly responsible for these 
new programs. He will work with and 
through existing agencies of the Govern- 
ment. 

This program—the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act, is the foundation of our war 
against poverty. But it does not stand 
alone. 

For the past 3 years this Government 
has advanced a number of new proposals 
which strike at important areas of need 
and distress. 

I ask the Congress to extend those 
which are already in action, and to es- 
tablish those which have already been 
proposed. 

There are programs to help badly dis- 
tressed areas such as the Area Redevel- 
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opment Act, and the legislation now be- 
ing prepared to help Appalachia. 

There are programs to help those with- 
out training find a place in today’s com- 
plex society—such as the Manpower De- 
velopment Training Act and the Voca- 
tional Education Act for youth. 

There are programs to protect those 
who are specially vulnerable to the 
ravages of poverty—hospital insurance 
for the elderly, protection for migrant 
farmworkers, a food stamp program for 
the needy, coverage for millions not now 
protected by a minimum wage, new and 
expanded unemployment benefits for 
men out of work, a housing and com- 
munity development bill for those seek- 
ing decent homes. 

Finally there are programs which help 
the entire country, such as aid to edu- 
cation which, by raising the quality of 
schooling available to every American 
child, will give a new chance for knowl- 
edge to the children of the poor. 

I ask immediate action on all these 
programs. 

What you are being asked to consider 
is not a simple or an easy program. But 
poverty is not a simple or an easy enemy. 

It cannot be driven from the land by 
a single attack on a single front. Were 
this so we would have conquered poverty 
long ago. 

Nor can it be conquered by Govern- 
ment alone. 

For de¢ades American labor and 
American business, private institutions 
and private individuals have been en- 
gaged in strengthening our economy and 
offering new opportunity to those in 
need. 

We need their help, their support, and 
their full participation. 

Through this program we offer new 
incentives and new opportunities for co- 
operation, so that all the energy of our 
Nation, not merely the efforts of Govern- 
ment, can be brought to bear on our 
common enemy. 

Today, for the first time in our his- 
tory, we have the power to strike away 
the barriers to full participation in our 
sim Having the power, we have the 

uty. 

The Congress is charged by the Con- 
stitution to “provide * * * for the gen- 
eral welfare of the United States.” Our 
present abundance is a measure of its 
success in fulfilling that duty. Now 
Congress is being asked to extend that 
welfare to all our people. 

The President of the United States 
is President of all the people in every 
section of the country. But this office 
also holds a special responsibility to the 
distressed and disinherited, the hungry 
and the hopeless of this abundant Na- 
tion. 

It is in pursuit of that special respon- 
sibility that I submit this message to 
you today. 

The new program I propose is within 
our means. Its cost of $970 million is 1 
percent of our national budget—and 
every dollar I am requesting for this pro- 
gram is already included in the budget 
I sent to Congress in January. 

But we cannot measure its importance 
by its cost. For it charts an entirely 
new course of hope for our people. 
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We are fully aware that this program 
will not eliminate all the poverty in 
America in a few months or a few years. 
Poverty is deeply rooted and its causes 
are many. 

But this program will show the way 
to new opportunities for millions of our 
fellow citizens. 

It will provide a lever with which we 
can begin to open the door to our pros- 
ey for those who have been kept out- 
side. 

It will also give us the chance to test 
our weapons, to try our energy and ideas 
and imagination for the many battles 
yet to come. As conditions change, and 
as experience illuminates our difficulties, 
we will be prepared to modify our 
strategy. 

And this program is much more than 
a beginning. 

Rather it is a commitment. It is a 
total commitment by this President, and 
this Congress, and this Nation, to pursue 
victory over the most ancient of man- 
kind’s enemies. 

On many historic occasions the Presi- 
dent has requested from Congress the 
authority to move against forces which 
were endangering the well-being of our 
country. 

This is such an occasion. 

On similar occasions in the past we 
have often been called upon to wage war 
against foreign enemies which threat- 
ened our freedom. Today we are asked 
to declare war on a domestic enemy 
which threatens the strength of our Na- 
tion and the welfare of our people. 

If we now move forward against this 
enemy—if we can bring to the chal- 
lenges of peace the same determination 
and strength which has brought us vic- 
tory in war—then this day and this Con- 
gress will have won a secure and honor- 
able place in the history of the Nation, 
and the enduring gratitude of genera- 
tions of Americans yet to come. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, March 16, 1964. 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY ACT OF 
1964 


Mr. HUMPHREY. May I yield to the 
Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Madam President, I 
believe I have the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia has the floor. 

Does the Senator from Georgia yield 
to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. McNAMARA. Will the Senator 
from Georgia yield for the purpose of 
introducing a bill? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. I first yield to 
the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Madam President, 
I introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to mobilize the human and financial 
resources of the Nation to combat pov- 
erty in the United States. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill be printed in the Recorp— 
together with a section-by-section analy- 
sis. 

I further ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be permitted to lie on the desk 
until the close of the Senate session on 
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Thursday, March 19—so that any Sena- 
tor who wishes to cosponsor may do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
and section-by-section analysis will be 
printed in the Recorp, and the bill will 
lie on the desk, as requested by the Sen- 
ator from Michigan. 

The bill (S. 2642) to mobilize the 
human and financial resources of the Na- 
tion to combat poverty in the United 
States, introduced by Mr. McNamara (for 
himself and other Senators), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recor», as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964.” 

FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 

Sec. 2. Although the economic well-being 
and prosperity of the United States have pro- 
gressed to a level surpassing any achieved in 
world history, and although these benefits 
are widely shared throughout the Nation, 
poverty continues to be the lot of a substan- 
tial number of our people. The United 
States can achieve its full economic and 
social potential as a nation only if every 
individual has the opportunity to contribute 
to the full extent of his capabilities and to 
participate in the workings of our society. 
It is therefore the policy of the United 
States to eliminate the paradox of poverty in 
the midst of plenty in this Nation by opening 
to everyone the opportunity for education 
and training, the opportunity to work, and 
the opportunity to live in decency and dig- 
nity. It is the purpose of this Act to 
strengthen, supplement, and coordinate ef- 
forts in furtherance of that policy. 

TITLE I—YOUTH PROGRAMS 
Part A—Job Corps 
Statement of Purpose 

Sec. 101. The purpose of this part is to 
prepare for the responsibilities of citizenship 
and to increase the employability of youths 
aged sixteen through twenty-one by provid- 
ing them in residential centers with educa- 
tion, vocational training, useful work experi- 
ence, including work directed toward the 
conservation of natural resources, and other 
appropriate activities. 

Establishment of Job Corps 

Sec. 102. In order to carry out the pur- 
poses of this part, there is hereby established 
within the Office of Economic Opportunity 
(hereinafter referred to as the Office“), 
established by title VI, a Job Corps (herein- 
after referred to as the Corps“) 


Job Corps Program 

Sec. 103. The Director of the Office (here- 
inafter referred to as the Director“) is au- 
thorized to— 

(a) enter into agreements with any Fed- 
eral, State, or local agency or private organi- 
zation for the provision of such facilities and 
services as in his judgment are needed to 
carry out the purposes of this part; 

(b) provide education and vocational 
training to enrollees in the Corps or, where 
appropriate, arrange for the provision thereof 
by another Federal agency or by State or 
local public educational agencies; 

(c) provide or arrange for the provision of 
programs of useful work experience and 
other appropriate activities for enrollees; 

(d) establish standards of safety and 
health for enrollees, and furnish or arrange 
for the furnishing of health services; and 
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(e) prescribe such rules and regulations 
and make such arrangements as he deems 
necessary to provide for the selection of en- 
rollees and to govern their conduct after 
enrollment, including appropriate regula- 
tions as to the circumstances under which 
enrollment may be terminated. 


Composition of the Corps 


Sec. 104. (a) The Corps shall be composed 
of male individuals who are permanent resi- 
dents of the United States, who have attained 
age sixteen, but have not attained age twen- 
ty-two at the time of enrollment, and who 
meet the standards for enrollment prescribed 
by the Director. Participation in the Corps 
shall not relieve any enrollee of obligations 
under the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act (50 U.S.C. App. 451 et seq.) . 

(b) In order to enroll as a member of the 
Corps, an individual must agree to comply 
with rules and regulations promulgated by 
the Director for the government of the 
Corps. 

(c) The total enrollment of any individual 
in the Corps shall not exceed two years ex- 
cept as the Director may determine in spe- 
cial cases. 


Allowances and Maintenance 


Sec. 105. (a) Enrollees may be provided 
with such living, travel, and leave allow- 
ances, and such quarters, subsistence, trans- 
portation, equipment, clothing, recreational 
services, medical, dental, hospital, and other 
health services, and other expenses as the 
Director may deem necessary or appropriate 
for their needs. Transportation and travel 
allowances may also be provided, in such cir- 
cumstances as the Director may determine, 
for applicants for enrollment to or from 
places of enrollment, and for former enrollees 
from places of termination to their homes. 

(b) Upon termination of his enrollment in 
the Corps, each enrollee shall be entitled to 
receive a readjustment allowance at a rate 
not to exceed $50 for each month of satis- 
factory participation therein as determined 
by the Director: Provided, however, That un- 
der such circumstances as the Director may 
determine, a portion of the readjustment al- 
lowance of an enrollee not exceeding $25 for 
each month of satisfactory service may be 
paid during the period of service of the en- 
rollee directly to a dependent (as that term 
is defined in section 401 of title 37, United 
States Code) and any sum so paid shall be 
supplemented by the payment of an equal 
amount to the dependent by the Director. 
In the event of the enrollee’s death during 
the period of his service, the amount of any 
unpaid readjustment allowance shall be paid 
in accordance with the provisions of section 
1 of the Act of August 3, 1950 (5 U.S.C. 61f). 


Application of Provisions of Federal Law 


Sec. 106. (a) Except as otherwise specifical- 
ly provided in this part, an enrollee shall be 
deemed not to be a Federal employee and 
shall not be subject to the provisions of laws 
relating to Federal employment, including 
those relating to hours of work, rates of 
compensation, leave, unemployment com- 
pensation, and Federal employee benefits. 

(b) Enrollees shall be deemed to be em- 
ployees of the United States for the pur- 
poses of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
(26 U.S.C, 1 et seq.) and of Title II of the 
Social Security Act (42 U.S.C. 401 et seq.). 
and any service performed by an individual 
as an enrollee shall be deemed for such pur- 
poses to be performed in the employ of the 
United States. 

(e) (1) Enrollees under this part shall, for 
the purposes of the administration of the 
Federal Employees’ Compensation Act (5 
U.S.C. 751 et seq.), be deemed to be civil 
employees of the United States within the 
meaning of the term employee“ as defined in 
section 40 of such Act (5 U.S.C. 790) and 
the provisions thereof shall apply except as 
hereinafter provided. 
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(2) For purposes of this subsection— 

(A) The term “performance of duty” in 
the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act 
shall not include any act of an enrollee 

(i) while he is on authorized leave or 
pass; or 

(il) while he is absent from his assigned 
post of duty, except while participating in an 
activity authorized by or under the direction 
or supervision of the Corps. 

(B) In computing compensation benefits 
for disability or death under the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act, the monthly 
pay of an enrollee shall be deemed to be 
$150, except that with respect to com 
tion for disability accruing after the indi- 
vidual concerned reaches the age of twenty- 
one, such monthly pay shall be deemed to 
be that received under the entrance salary 
for GS-2 under the Classification Act of 1949 
(5 U.S.C. 1071 et. seq.) 

(C) The term “injury” as defined in sec- 
tion 40 of the Federal Employees’ Compen- 
sation Act (5 U.S.C. 790) shall include disease, 
illness, or injury if it arises out of service 
in the č 

(D) Compensation for disability, including 
medical care, shall not begin to accrue until 
the day following the date on which the en- 
rollment of the injured enrollee is termi- 
nated. 

(d) An enrollee shall be deemed to be an 
employee of the Government for the purposes 
of the Federal Tort Claims Act (28 U.S.C. 
2671 et seq.). 

(e) Personnel of the uniformed services 
who are detailed or assigned to duty in the 
performance of agreements made by the 
Director for the support of the Corps shall 
not be counted in computing strengths un- 
der any law limiting the strength of such 
services or in computing the percentage au- 
thorized by law for any grade therein. 


Part B—Work-training programs 
Statement of Purpose 


Sec. 111. The purpose of this part is to 
provide useful work experience opportunities 
for unemployed youths, through participa- 
tion in State and community work-training 
programs, so that their employability may be 
increased or the education resumed or con- 
tinued ‘and so that public agencies and pri- 
vate nonprofit organizations will be enabled 
to carry out programs in the field of conser- 
vation and development of natural resources 
and recreational areas, or other 
which will permit or contribute to an under- 
taking or service in the public interest that 
would not otherwise be provided. 


Development of Programs 


Sec. 112. In order to carry out the purposes 
of this part, the Director shall assist and co- 
operate with State and local agencies and 
private nonprofit organizations in developing 
programs for the employment of young peo- 
ple in State and community activities here- 
inafter authorized, which, whenever appro- 
priate, shall be coordinated with programs of 
training and education provided by local 
public educational agencies. 


Financial Assistance 


Sec. 113. (a) The Director is authorized to 
enter into agreements providing for the pay- 
ment by him of part or all of the cost of a 
State or local program submitted hereunder 
if he determines, in accordance with such 
regulations as he may prescribe, that— 

(1) enrollees in the program will be em- 
ployed either (A) on publicly owned and 
operated facilities or projects, or (B) on local 
projects sponsored by private nonprofit or- 
ganizations, other than projects involving 
the construction, operation, or maintenance 
of any facility used or to be used for sec- 
tarian instruction or as a place for religious 
worship; 

(2) the program will increase the employ- 
ability of the enrollees by providing work ex- 
perience and training in occupational skills 
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or pursuits in classifications in which the 
Director finds there is reasonable expectation 
of employment, or will enable student en- 
rollees to resume or to maintain school at- 
tendance; 

(3) the program will permit or contribute 
to an undertaking or service in the public 
interest that would not otherwise be pro- 
vided, or will contribute to the conservation, 
development, or management of the natural 
resources of the State or community or to 
the development, management, or protection 
of State or community recreational areas; 

(4) the program will not result in the 
displacement of employed workers or impair 
existing contracts for services; 

(5) the rates of pay and other conditions 
of employment will be appropriate and rea- 
sonable in the light of such factors as the 
type of work performed, geographical re- 
gion, and proficiency of the employee; 

(6) to the maximum extent feasible, the 
program will be coordinated with vocational 
training and educational services adapted 
to the special needs of enrollees in such 
program and sponsored by State or local 
public educational agencies: Provided, how- 
ever, That where such services are inadequate 
or unavailable, the program may make pro- 
vision for the enlargement, improvement, 
development, and coordination of such serv- 
ices with the cooperation of, or where ap- 
propriate pursuant to agreement with, the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
and 

(7) the program includes standards and 
procedures for the selection of applicants, 
including provisions assuring full coordi- 
nation and cooperation with local and other 
authorities to encourage students to resume 
or maintain school attendance. 

(b) In approving projects under this part, 
the Director shall give priority to projects 
with high training potential. 

Enrollees in Programs 


Sec. 114. (a) Participation in programs 
under this part shall be limited to young 
men and women who are permanent resi- 
dents of the United States, who have at- 
tained age sixteen but have not attained age 
twenty-two, and whose participation in such 
programs will be consistent with the pur- 
poses of this part. 

(b) Enrollees shall be deemed not to be 
Federal employees and shall not be subject 
to the provisions of laws relating to Federal 
employment, including those relating to 
hours of work, rates of compensation, leave, 
unemployment compensation, and Federal 
employee benefits. 

(c) Where appropriate to carry out the 
purposes of this Act, the Director may pro- 
vide for testing, counseling, job develop- 
ment, and referral services to youths through 
public agencies or private nonprofit orga- 

tions. 


Limitations on Federal Assistance 


Sec. 115. Federal assistance to any program 
pursuant to this part paid for the period 
ending two years after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, or June 30, 1966, whichever 
is later, shall not exceed 90 per centum of 
the costs of such program, including costs 
of administration, and such assistance paid 
for periods thereafter shall not exceed 
75 per centum of such costs, unless the 
Director determines, pursuant to regula- 
tions adopted and promulgated by him 
establishing objective criteria for such de- 
terminations, that assistance in excess of 
such percentages is required in furtherance 
of the purposes of this part. Non-Federal 
contributions may be in cash or in kind, 
fairly evaluated, including but not limited 
to plant, equipment, and services. 


Equitable Distribution of Assistance 


Sec. 116. The Director shall establish 
criteria designed to achieve an equitable dis- 
tribution of assistance under this part among 
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the States. In developing such criteria, he 
shall consider among other relevant factors 
the ratios of population, unemployment, and 
family income levels. Not more than 12½ 
per centum of the sums appropriated or al- 
located for any fiscal year to carry out the 
purposes of this part shall be used within 
any one State. 


Part C—Work-study programs 
Statement of Purpose 


Sec. 121. The purpose of this part is to 
stimulate and promote the part-time em- 
ployment of students in institutions of 
higher education who are from low-income 
families and are in need of the earnings from 
such employment to pursue courses of study 
at such institutions. 


Agreements for Payment of Compensation 


Sec. 122. The Director is authorized to 
enter into agreements with institutions of 
higher education (as defined by section 103 
of the National Defense Education Act of 
1958 (20 U.S.C. 403)) for payment by him 
of part of the compensation of students em- 
ployed under work-study programs as here- 
inafter provided. 


Conditions of Agreements 


Sec. 123. An agreement entered into pur- 
suant to section 122 shall— 

(a) provide for the operation by the insti- 
tution of a program for the part-time em- 
ployment of its students in work (1) for the 
institution itself, or (2) under arrangements 
satisfactory to the Director, for public agen- 
cies or private nonprofit organizations whose 
activities contribute to the objectives of this 
Act: Provided, however, That no such work 
shall involve the construction, operation, or 
maintenance of any facility used or to be 
used for sectarian instruction or as a place 
for religious worship; 

(b) provide that employment under such 
work-study program shall be furnished only 
to a student who (1) is from a low-income 
family, (2) is in need of the earnings from 
such employment in order to pursue a course 
of study at such institution, (3) is capable, 
in the opinion of the institution, of main- 
taining good standing in such course of study 
while employed under the program covered 
by the agreement, and (4) has been accepted 
for enrollment as a full-time student at the 
institution or, in the case of a student 
already enrolled in and attending the insti- 
tution, is in good standing and in full-time 
attendance there either as an undergraduate, 
graduate, or professional student; 

(c) provide that no student shall be em- 
ployed under such work-study program for 
more than fifteen hours in any week in which 
classes in which he is enrolled are in session; 

(d) provide that in each fiscal year during 
which the agreement remains in effect, the 
institution shall expend (from sources other 
than payments by the Director under this 
part) for the employment of its students 
(whether or not in employment eligible for 
assistance under this part) an amount that 
is not less than its average annual expendi- 
ture for such employment during the three 
fiscal years preceding the fiscal year in 
which the agreement is entered into; 

(e) provide for payment by the Director 
of a portion of the compensation of each 
student employed under such work-study 
program in accordance with the agreement, 
but not to exceed 90 per centum of such 
compensation for work performed during the 
period ending two years after the date of 
enactment of this Act, or June 30, 1966, 
whichever is later, and 75 per centum 
thereafter; 

(f) provide, subject to section 124, that 
the institution undertakes to act, if so re- 
quested by the Director, as his agent for the 
payment of the Director’s share of the stu- 
dent’s compensation; 

(g) include provisions designed to make 
employment under such work-study pro- 
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gram, or equivalent employment offered or 
arranged for by the institution, reasonably 
available (to the extent of available funds) 
to all eligible students in the institution in 
need thereof; and 

(h) include such other provisions as the 
Director shall deem necessary or appropriate 
to carry out the purposes of this part. 

Payments to Students 

Sec. 124. (a) The Director's share of the 
compensation of a student employed under a 
work-study program covered by an agree- 
ment under this part may be paid directly 
by him to the student; or it may be paid 
through the employing institution as paying 
agent for the Director. If the institution is 
utilized as paying agent, the Director’s share 
may be paid to the institution in advance or 
by way of reimbursement, in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the Director, and 
the Director may authorize the institution 
to combine the Director's share and the re- 
mainder of the student’s compensation in 
a single payment to the student. 

(b) Regardless of the method of payment 
under this section, students employed under 
a work-study program covered by an agree- 
ment under this part shall be deemed not 
to be Federal employees and shall not be sub- 
ject to the provisions of laws relating to 
Federal employment, including those relat- 
ing to hours of work, rates of compensation, 
leave, unemployment compensation, and 
Federal employee benefits. 

(c) Nothing in this part shall be con- 
strued as restricting the source (other than 
this part) from which the institution may 
pay its share of the compensation of a stu- 
dent employed under a work-study program 
covered by an agreement under this part. 


Equitable Distribution of Assistance 


Sec. 125. The Director shall establish 
criteria designed to achieve an equitable dis- 
tribution of assistance under this part among 
the States and among institutions of higher 
education within each State. In developing 
such criteria, he shall consider among other 
relevant factors the ratios of full-time stu- 
dents in institutions of higher education, un- 
employment, and family income levels. Not 
more than 12% per centum of the sums 
appropriated or allocated for any fiscal year 
to carry out the purposes of this part shall 
be used within one State. 

TITLE II—URBAN AND RURAL COMMUNITY ACTION 
PROGRAMS 


Statement of Purpose 


Sec. 201. The purpose of this title is to pro- 
vide stimulation and incentive for urban and 
rural communities to mobilize their re- 
sources, public and private, to combat pov- 
erty through community action programs. 


Community Action Programs 


Sec. 202. (a) The term “community action 
program" means a program 

(1) which mobilizes and utilizes, in an 
attack on poverty, public and private re- 
sources of any urban or rural, or combined 
urban and rural, geographical area (referred 
to in this title as a community“), including 
but not limited to a State, metropolitan 
area, county, city, town, multi-city unit, or 
multi-county unit; 

(2) which provides services, assistance, and 
other activities of sufficient variety, scope, 
and size to give promise of progress toward 
elimination of poverty through developing 
employment opportunities, improving human 
performance, motivation, and productivity, 
and bettering the conditions under which 
people live, learn, and work; 

(3) which is developed, conducted, and ad- 
ministered with the maximum feasible par- 
ticipation of residents of the areas and mem- 
bers of the groups referred to in section 
204(a); and 

(4) which is conducted, administered, or 
coordinated by a public or private nonprofit 
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agency (referred to in this title as a com- 
munity action organization”) which is broad- 
ly representative of the community. 

(b) The Director is authorized to prescribe 
such additional criteria for community action 
programs as he shall deem appropriate. 


Financial Assistance for Development of 
Community Action Programs 

Sec. 203. The Director is authorized to 
make grants to, or to contract with, commu- 
nity action organizations, or, if he deems it 
necessary to effectuate the purposes of this 
title, other appropriate public agencies or 
private nonprofit organizations, to pay part 
or all of the costs of development of commu- 
nity action programs. 

Financial Assistance for Conduct and Ad- 
ministration of Community Action Pro- 
grams 
Sec. 204. (a) The Director is authorized 

to make grants to, or to contract with, com- 
munity action organizations or other appro- 
priate public agencies or private nonprofit 
organizations to pay part or all of the costs 
of community action programs which have 
been approved by him pursuant to this title, 
including the cost of carrying out programs 
which are components of a community ac- 
tion program and which are designed to 
achieve the purposes of this title. Such 
component programs shall be focused upon 
the needs of low-income individuals and fam- 
ilies and shall provide, in particular areas or 
to particular groups in a community, ex- 
panded and improved services, assistance, 
and other activities, and facilities necessary 
in connection therewith, in the fields of edu- 
cation, employment, job training and coun- 
seling, health, vocational rehabilitation, 
housing, home management, welfare, and 
other fields which fall within the purposes 
of this title. 

(b) Any elementary or secondary school 
education program assisted under this section 
shall be administered by the public educa- 
tional agency or agencies principally respon- 
sible for providing public elementary and 
secondary education in the area involved. 
No child shall be denied the benefit of such 
a program because he is not regularly en- 
rolled in the public schools. 

(c) Assistance under this section may be 
extended for a limited period, even though 
a community has not completed and put into 
effect its community action program, if the 
director determines that there is a represent- 
ative group engaged in developing such a 
program in the community, and that exten- 
sion of such assistance will further the pur- 
poses of this title with respect to such com- 
munity and will not impede the development 
and carrying out of a community action 
program, After June 30, 1965, expenditures 
under this subsection in any fiscal year shall 
not exceed twenty percent of the sums ap- 
propriated or allocated for such year to carry 
out the purposes of this title. 

(d) In determining whether to extend as- 
sistance under this section the Director shall 
consider among other relevant factors the in- 
cidence of poverty within the community 
and within the areas or groups to be affected 
by the specific program or programs, and 
the extent to which the applicant is in a 
position to utilize efficiently and expedi- 
tiously the assistance for which application is 
made, In determining the incidence of pov- 
erty the Director shall consider information 
available with respect to such factors as: the 
concentration of low-income families, parti- 
cularly those with children; the extent of 
persistent unemployment and underemploy- 
ment; the number and proportion of persons 
receiving cash or other assistance on a needs 
basis from public agencies or private organi- 
zations; the number of migrant or transient 
low-income families; school dropout rates, 
military service rejection rates, and other 
evidences of low educational attainment; the 
incidence of disease, disability, and infant 
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mortality; housing conditions; adequacy of 
community facilities and services; and the 
incidence of crime and juvenile delinquency. 

(e) In extending assistance under this 
section the Director shall give special con- 
sideration to programs which give promise 
of effecting a permanent increase in the 
capacity of individuals, groups, and com- 
munities to deal with their problems without 
further assistance. 


Technical Assistance 


Sec. 205. The Director is authorized to pro- 
vide, either directly or through grants or 
other arrangements, (a) technical assistance 
to communities in developing, conducting, 
and administering community action pro- 
grams, and (b) training for specialized per- 
sonnel needed to develop, conduct, or ad- 
minister such programs or to provide services 
or other assistance thereunder. 


Research, Training, and Demonstrations 


Src. 206. The Director is authorized to con- 
duct, or to make grants to or enter into con- 
tracts with institutions of higher education 
or other appropriate public agencies or pri- 
vate nonprofit organizations for the conduct 
of, research, training, and demonstrations 
pertaining to the purposes of this title. Ex- 
penditures under this section in any fiscal 
year shall not exceed 15 per centum of the 
sums appropriated or allocated for such year 
to carry out the purposes of this title. 


Limitations on Federal Assistance 


Sec, 207. (a) Assistance pursuant to sec- 
tions 203 and 204 paid for the period ending 
two years after the date of enactment of this 
Act, or June 30, 1966, whichever is later, 
shall not exceed 90 per centum of the costs 
referred to in those sections, respectively, and 
thereafter shall not exceed 75 per centum 
of such costs, unless the Director deter- 
mines, pursuant to regulations adopted and 
promulgated by him establishing objective 
criteria for such determinations, that assist- 
ance in excess of such percentages is re- 
quired in furtherance of the purposes of this 
title. Non-Federal contributions may be in 
cash or in kind, fairly evaluated, including 
but not limited to plant, equipment, and 
services. 

(b) The expenditures or contributions 
made from non-Federal sources for a com- 
munity action program or component thereof 
shall be in addition to the aggregate expend- 
itures and contributions from non-Federal 
sources which were being made for similar 
purposes prior to the extension of Federal 
assistance. 

Participation of State Agencies 

Sec. 208, (a) The Director shall establish 
procedures which will facilitate effective par- 
ticipation of the States in community action 
programs. Such procedures shall include 
provision for the referral of applications for 
assistance under this title to the Governor 
of each State affected, or his designee, for 
such comments as he may deem appropriate. 

(b) The Director is authorized to make 
grants to, or to contract with, appropriate 
State agencies for the payment of the ex- 
penses of such agencies in providing tech- 
nical assistance to communities in develop- 
ing, conducting, and administering commu- 
nity action programs. 

Equitable Distribution of Assistance 


Src. 209. The Director shall establish cri- 
teria designed to achieve an equitable dis- 
tribution of assistance under this title 
among the States and between urban and 
rural areas. In developing such criteria, 
he shall consider the relative mumbers in 
the States or areas therein of: (a) low-in- 
come families, particularly those with chil- 
dren; (b) unemployed persons; (c) persons 
receiving cash or other assistance on a needs 
basis from public agencies or private orga- 
nizations; (d) school dropouts; (e) adults 
with less than an eighth grade education; 
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and (f) persons rejected for military service. 
Not more than 12% percent of the sums 
appropriated or allocated for any fiscal year 
to carry out the purposes of this title shall 
be used for grants or contracts pursuant to 
sections 203 and 204 within any one State. 


Preference for Components of Approved 
Programs 


Sec. 210. In determining whether to ex- 
tend assistance under any other title of 
this Act, the Director shall, to the extent 
feasible, give preference to programs and 
projects which are components of a com- 
munity action program approved pursuant 
to this title. 


TITLE II—SPECIAL PROGRAMS TO COMBAT POV- 
ERTY IN RURAL AREAS 


Statement of Purpose 


Sec. 301. It is the purpose of this title to 
meet some of the special problems of rural 
poverty and thereby to raise and maintain 
the income and living standards of low- 
income rural families. 


Authority To Make Grants and Loans 


Sec. 302. (a) The Director is authorized to 
make— 

(1) grants of not to exceed $1,500 to low- 
income rural families where, in the judg- 
ment of the Director, such grants have a 
reasonable possibility of effecting a perma- 
nent increase in the income of such families 
by assisting or permitting them to— 

(A) acquire or improve real estate or re- 
duce encumbrances or erect improvements 
thereon, 

(B) operate or improve the operation of 
farms not larger than family-sized, 

(C) participate in cooperative associations, 
or 

(D) finance nonagricultural enterprises 
which will enable such families to supple- 
ment their income; and 

(2) loans to such families, having a maxi- 
mum maturity of fifteen years and in 
amounts not exceeding $2,500 in the ag- 
gregate to any family at any one time, for 
the purpose set forth in subparagraph (a) (1) 
(D) of this section. 

(b) Grants under this section shall be 
made only if the family is not qualified to 
obtain such funds by loan under other Fed- 
eral programs: Provided, however, That 
nothing herein shall be construed to pre- 
vent the making of grants where appropriate 
in combination with or as supplements to 
loans made under this program or other 
Federal programs. 


Family Farm Development Corporations 


Sec. 303. (a) The Director is authorized 
to cooperate with, furnish technical assist- 
ance to, and otherwise assist in the organi- 
zation of public or private nonprofit corpo- 
rations having as their objective the im- 
provement of the productivity and income 
of low-income farmers. Such corporations 
shall be eligible for assistance under this 
section if they are organized for the purpose 
of and have the power to acquire real prop- 
erty or any interest therein in rural areas, to 
develop or reconstitute such real property 
into units not larger than family farms, in- 
cluding necessary fences, farm buildings, 
land and water development, and related 
facilities, and to sell the farms so developed 
or reconstituted to low-income farm families 
at prices equal to their appraised value when 
used for agricultural purposes and in a man- 
ner that the Director determines will further 
the purposes of this title. 

(b) The Director may prescribe such rules 
and regulations regarding the organization, 
financial resources, operations, and activities 
of such corporations as he deems appropriate. 

(c) The Director is authorized to purchase 
the obligations of, or make loans to, such 
corporations upon such terms and conditions 
as he may determine subject to the limita- 
tions of sections 305 and 306. 
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(d) The Director is authorized to make 
grants to such corporations in amounts sufi- 
cient to make up the deficiency between the 
cost ot the farms developed or reconstituted 
by them and the net proceeds received from 
the sale of such farms at the prices specified 
in subsection (a). 

Cooperative Associations 

Sec. 304. The Director is authorized to 
make loans to local cooperative associations 
furnishing essential production, processing, 
purchasing, or marketing services, supplies, 
or facilities predominantly to low-income 
rural families. 


Limitations on Assistance 


Sec. 305. No financial or other assistance 
shall be provided under this title unless 
the Director determines that 

(a) the providing of such assistance will 
Materially further the purposes of this ti- 
tle, and 

(b) in the case of assistance provided 
pursuant to sections 303 and 304, the ap- 
plicant is fulfilling or will fulfill a need 
for services, facilities, or activities which is 
not otherwise being met. 

Loan Terms and Conditions 

Sec. 306. Loans made pursuant to sections 
302, 303, and 304 (including obligations pur- 
chased pursuant to section 303) shall have 
such terms and conditions as the Director 
shall determine, subject to the following 
limitations: 

(a) there is reasonable assurance of re- 
payment of the loan; 

(b) the credit is not otherwise available on 
reasonable terms from private sources or 
other Federal, State, or local programs; 

(c) the amount of the loan, together with 
other funds available, is adequate to assure 
completion of the projection or achievement 
of the purposes for which the loan is made; 

(d) the loan bears interest at a rate not 
less than (1) a rate determined by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, taking into considera- 
tion the average market yield on outstanding 
Treasury obligations of comparable maturity, 
plus (2) such additional charge, if any, to- 
ward covering other costs of the program as 
the Director may determine to be consistent 
with its purposes; and 

(e) with respect to loans made pursuant 
to sections 303 and 304, the loan is repayable 
within not more than 30 years. 


TITLE IV—EMPLOYMENT AND INVESTMENT 
INCENTIVES 
Statement of Purpose 

Sec. 401. It is the purpose of this title to 
provide new training and employment oppor- 
tunities for long-term unemployed persons; 
to assist in the establishment, preservation, 
and strengthening of small business con- 
cerns and improve the managerial skills em- 
ployed in such enterprises; and to mobilize 
for these objectives private as well as public 
managerial skills and resources. 


Part A—Incentives for employment of long- 
term unemployed persons 

Loans, Participations, and Guarantees 

Sec. 411. (a) The Director is authorized 
to make, participate (on an immediate basis) 
in, or guarantee loans to private borrowers, 
repayable in not more than twenty-five years, 
when he determines that such financial as- 
sistance will result in stable employment for 
persons not already employed by the bor- 
rower, a majority of whom will be recruited 
from among the long-term unemployed and 
members of low-income families. 

(b) The amount of any loan, participa- 
tion, or guarantee made hereunder shall not 
exceed an amount equal to $10,000 multiplied 
by the number of persons to be employed by 
the borrower as a result of the financial 
assistance. 
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Limitations on Financial Assistance 


Sec. 412. No financial assistance shall be 
extended pursuant to this part unless— 

(a) the Director determines that the as- 
sistance will not be used in relocating estab- 
lishments from one a ea to another; and 

(b) the assistance is extended in accord- 
ance with and as part of a community action 
program approved pursuant to title II of this 
Act, 


Provision for Losses on Guarantees 


. Sec. 413. The Director shall make a rea- 
sonable provision for possible losses with 
respect to guarantees under this part, but 
such provision shall be not less than 15 per 
centum of the guarantees in force at any 
time. The amounts so provided and set 
aside within appropriations shall be consid- 
ered to constitute obligations for purposes 
of section 1311 of the Supplemental Appro- 
priation Act, 1955 (31 U.S.C. 200). 


Loan Terms and Conditions 


Sec. 414. Loans made pursuant to section 
411 (including immediate participations in 
and guarantees of such loans) shall have 
such terms and conditions as the Director 
shall determine, subject to the following 
limitations: 

(a) there is reasonable assurance of repay- 
ment of the loan; 

(b) the financial assistance is not other- 
wise available on reasonable terms from 
private sources or other Federal, State, or 
local p ograms; 

(c) the amount of the loan, together with 
other funds available, is adequate to assure 
completion of the project or achievement of 
the purposes for which the loan is made; 

(d) the loan bears interest at a rate not 
less than (1) a rate determined by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, taking into consid- 
eration the average market yield on out- 
standing Treasury obligations of comparable 
maturity, plus (2) such additional charge, 
if any, toward covering other costs of the 
program as the Director may determine to 
be consistent with its purposes: Provided, 
however, That the rate of interest charged 
on loans made in redevelopment areas desig- 
nated under the Area Redevelopment Act 
(42 U.S.C. 2501 et seq.) shall not exceed the 
rate currently applicable to new loans made 
under section 6 of that Act (42 U.S.C, 2505); 
and 

(e) fees not in excess of amounts neces- 
sary to cover administrative expenses and 
probable losses may be required on loan 
guaranties. 


Part B—Small business loans 
Loans, Participations, and Guaranties 


Sec. 421. The Director is authorized to 
make, participate (on an immediate basis) 
in, or guarantee loans, repayable in not 
more than fifteen years, to any small busi- 
ness concern (as defined in section 3 of the 
Small Business Act (15 U.S.C. 632) and 
regulations issued thereunder), or to any 
qualified person seeking to establish such a 
concern, when he determines that such loans 
will assist in carrying out the purposes of 
this title: Provided, however, That no such 
loans shall be made, participated in, or guar- 
anteed if the total of such Federal assistance 
to a single borrower outstanding at any one 
time would exceed $15,000. The Director 
may defer payments on the principal of such 
loans for a grace period and use such other 
methods as he deems necessary and appro- 
priate to assure the successful establishment 
and operation of such concern. The Direc- 
tor may, in his discretion, as a condition of 
such financial assistance, require that the 
borrower take steps to improve his manage- 
ment skills by participating in a manage- 
ment training program approved by the Di- 
rector. The Director shall encourage, as far 
as possible, the participation of the private 
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business community in the program of as- 
sistance to such concerns, 


Coordination With Community Action 
Programs 

Sec. 422. No financial assistance shall be 
provided under section 421 in any community 
for which the Director has approved a com- 
munity action program pursuant to Title II 
of this Act unless such financial assistance is 
determined by him to be consistent with 
such program. 


Financing Under Small Business Act 


Src. 423. Such lending and guaranty func- 
tions under this part as may be delegated to 
the Small Business Administration may be 
financed with funds appropriated to the re- 
volving fund estab ed by section 4(c) of 
the Small Business Act (15 U.S.C. 633(c)) for 
the purposes of sections 7(a), 7(b), and 8(a) 
of that Act (15 U.S.C. 636(a), 636(b), 637 
(a)). 

Loan Terms and Conditions 

Sec. 424. Loans made pursuant to section 
421 (including immediate participations in 
and guaranties of such loans) shall have such 
terms and conditions as the Director shall 
determine, subject to the limitations set forth 
in paragraphs (a) through (e) of section 414. 


TITLE V—FAMILY UNITY THROUGH JOBS 
Statement of Purpose 


Sec. 501. It is the purpose of this title to 
expand the opportunities for constructive 
work experience and other needed training or 
basic education available to persons who are 
unable to support or care for their families. 


Payments for Experimental, Pilot, and 
Demonstration Projects 


Sec. 502. In order to stimulate the adop- 
tion by States of programs designed to help 
ugpemployed fathers and other members of 
needy families with children to secure and 
retain employment or to attain or retain ca- 
pability for self-support or personal inde- 
pendence, the Director is authorized to trans- 
fer funds appropriated or allocated to carry 
out the purposes of this title to the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare to en- 
able him to make payments for experimental, 
pilot, or demonstration projects under sec- 
tion 1115 of the Social Security Act (42 U.S.C. 
1315), in addition to the sums otherwise 
available pursuant thereto. The costs of 
such projects to the United States for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, shall, not- 
withstanding the provisions of such Act, be 
met entirely from funds appropriated or al- 
located to carry out the purposes of this 
title. 

TITLE IV—ADMINISTRATION AND COORDINATION 
Part A—Administration 
Office of Economic Opportunity 

Sec. 601. (a) There is hereby established 
in the Executive Office of the President the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. The Office 
shall be headed by a Director who shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. There 
shall also be in the Office four Deputy Di- 
rectors who shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. The Deputy Directors shall per- 
form such functions as the Director may 
from time to time prescribe. 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 5(b) of the Reorganization Act of 
1949 (5 U.S.C. 1382-3 (b)), at any time after 
1 year from the date of enactment hereof 
the President may, by complying with the 
procedures established by that Act, provide 
for the transfer of the Office from the Execu- 
tive Office of the President and for its estab- 
lishment elsewhere in the Executive Branch 
as he deems appropriate. 

(c) Section 103(a) of the Federal Execu- 
tive Pay Act of 1956 (5 U.S.C. 2202(a)) is 
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amended by adding the following clause 
thereto: 

“(6) Director of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity.” 

(d) Section 105 of the Federal Executive 
Pay Act of 1956 (5 U.S.C. 2204) is amended 
by adding the following clause thereto: 

“(32) Deputy Director of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity.” 

(e) Section 106(a) of the Federal Execu- 
tive Pay Act of 1956 (5 U.S.C. 2205(a)) is 
amended by adding the following clause 
thereto: 

(52) Deputy Directors of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity (3).” 


Authority of Director 


Sec. 602. In addition to the authority con- 
ferred upon him by other sections of this 
Act, the Director is authorized, in carrying 
out his functions under this Act, to 

(a) appoint in accordance with the civil 
service laws such personnel as may be neces- 
sary to enable the Office to carry out its func- 
tions, and, except as otherwise provided 
herein, fix their compensation in accordance 
with the Classification Act of 1949 (5 U.S.C. 
1071 et seq.); 

(b) employ experts and consultants or or- 
ganizations thereof as authorized by, section 
15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 55a), 
compensate individuals so employed at rates 
not in excess of $100 per diem, including 
travel time, and allow them, while away 
from their homes or regular places of busi- 
ness, travel expenses (including per diem 
in lieu of subsistence) as authorized by law 
(5 U.S.C. 735-2) for persons in the Govern- 
ment service employed intermittently, while 
so employed: Provided, however, That con- 
tracts for such employment may be renewed 
annually; 

(c) appoint, without regard to the civil 
service laws, one or more advisory commit- 
tees composed of such private citizens and 
officials of the Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments as he deems desirable to advise him 
with respect to his functions under this Act; 
and members of such committees (including 
the National Advisory Council established 
in section 605), other than those regularly 
employed by the Federal Government, while 
attending meetings of such committees or 
otherwise serving at the request of the Di- 
rector, shall be entitled to receive compen- 
sation and travel expenses as provided in sub- 
section (b) with respect to experts and con- 
sultants; 

(d) with the approval of the President, 
arrange with and reimburse the heads of 
other Federal agencies for the performance 
of any of his functions under this Act and, 
as necessary or appropriate, delegate any of 
his powers under this Act and authorize the 
redelegation thereof; 

(e) utilize, with their consent, the services 
and facilities of Federal agencies without re- 
imbursement, and, with the consent of any 
State or a political subdivision of a State, ac- 
cept and utilize the services and facilities 
of the agencies of such State or subdivision 
without reimbursement; 

(t) accept in the name of the Office, and 
employ or dispose of in furtherance of the 
purposes of this Act, or of any title thereof, 
any money or property, real, personal, or 
mixed, tangible or intangible, received by 
gift, device, bequest, or otherwise; 

(g) accept voluntary and uncompensated 
service, notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 3679 (b) of the Revised Statutes (31 
U.S.C. 665(b) ); 

(h) allocate and expend, or transfer to 
other Federal agencies for expenditure, funds 
made available under this Act as he deems 
necessary to carry out the provisions hereof, 
including (without regard to the provisions 
of section 4774 (d) of title 10, United States 
Code) expenditures for construction, repairs, 
and capital improvements; 
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(i) disseminate, without regard to the pro- 
visions of section 321n of title 39, United 
States Code, data and information, in such 
form as he shall deem appropriate, to pub- 
lic agencies, private organizations, and the 
general public; 

(j) adopt an official seal, which shall be 
judicially noticed; 

(k) notwithstanding any other provision 
of law relating to the acquisition, handling, 
or disposal of real or personal property by 
the United States, deal with, complete, rent, 
renovate, modernize, or sell for cash or credit 
at his discretion any properties acquired by 
him in connection with loans, participations, 
and guaranties made by him pursuant to 
titles III and IV of this Act; 

(1) collect or compromise all obligations 
to or held by him and all legal or equitable 
rights accruing to him in connection with 
the payment of obligations until such time 
as such obligations may be referred to the 
Attorney General for suit or collection; and 

(m) establish such policies, standards, 
criteria, and procedures, prescribe such rules 
and regulations, enter into such contracts 
and agreements with public agencies and 
private organizations and persons, make such 
payments (in lump sum or installments, and 
in advance or by way of reimbursement, and 
in the case of grants, with necessary adjust- 
ments on account of overpayments or under- 
payments), and generally perform such 
functions and take such steps as he may 
deem to be necessary or appropriate to carry 
out the provisions of this Act. 


Volunteers for America 


Sec. 603. (a) The Director is authorized to 
recruit, select, train, and 

(1) upon request, refer volunteers to per- 
form duties in furtherance of programs of 
assistance at a State or local level; and 

(2) in cooperation with other Federal, 
State, or local agencies involved, assign 
volunteers to work (A) in meeting the health 
and education needs of Indians living on 
reservations, of migratory workers and their 
families, or of residents of the District of 
Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, Guam, American. Samoa, the Virgin 
Islands, or the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands; (B) in the care and rehabilitation 
of the mentally ill and mentally retarded 
under treatment at nonprofit mental health 
and mental retardation facilities assisted in 
their construction or operation by Federal 
funds; and (C) in furtherance of Federally- 
operated programs or activities authorized by 
titles I and II of this Act. 

(b) The referral or assignment of volun- 
teers shall be on such terms and conditions 
as the Director may determine, but volun- 
teers shall not be referred or assigned to 
duties or work in any State without the con- 
sent of the Governor. 

(c) The Director is authorized to provide 
to all volunteers during training and to vol- 
unteers assigned pursuant to subsection (a) 
(2) such stipend, not to exceed $50 per 
month, such living, travel, and leave allow- 
ances, and such housing, transportation (in- 
cluding travel to and from the place of 
training), supplies, equipment, subsistence, 
clothing, and health and dental care as the 
Director may deem necessary or appropriate 
for their needs. 

(d) Volunteers shall be deemed not to be 
Federal employees and shall not be subject 
to the provisions of laws relating to Federal 
employment, including those relating to 
hours of work, rates of compensation, leave, 
unemployment compensation, and Federal 
employee benefits, except that all volunteers 
during training and such volunteers as are 
assigned pursuant to subsection (a) (2) shall 
be deemed Federal employees to the same ex- 
tent as enrollees of the Corps under section 
107 (b), (c), and (d) of this Act. 
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Economic Opportunity Council 


Sec. 604. (a) There is hereby established 
an Economic Opportunity Council, which 
shall consult with and advise the Director in 
carrying out his functions, including the co- 
ordination of antipoverty efforts by all seg- 
ments of the Federal Government. 

(b) The Council shall include the Direc- 
tor, who shall be Chairman, the Secretary of 
Defense, the Attorney General, the Secre- 
taries of the Interior, Agriculture, Commerce, 
Labor, and Health, Education, and Welfare, 
the Housing and Home Finance Administra- 
tor, the Administrator of the Small Business 
Administration, the Chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers, the Director of Selec- 
tive Service, and such other agency heads as 
the President may designate, or delegates 
thereof. 

National Advisory Council 


Sec. 605. There is hereby established in the 
Office a National Advisory Council. The 
Council shall be composed of the Director, 
who shall be Chairman, and not more than 
fourteen additional members appointed by 
the President, without regard to the civil 
service laws, who shall be representative of 
the public in general and appropriate fields 
of endeavor related to the purposes_of this 
Act. Upon the request of the Director, the 
Council shall review the operations and ac- 
tivities of the Office, and shall make such 
recommendations with respect thereto as are 
appropriate. The Council shall meet at least 
once each year and at such other times as 
the Director may request. 


Revolving Fund 


Sec, 606. (a) To carry out the lending and 
guarantee functions authorized under titles 
III and IV of this Act, there is authorized 
to be established a revolving fund. The 
capital of the fund shall consist of such 
amounts as may be advanced to it by the 
Director from funds appropriated pursuant 
to section 701 and shall remain available 
until expended. 

(b) The Director shall pay into miscel- 
laneous receipts of the Treasury, at the close 
of each fiscal year, interest on the capital of 
the fund at a rate determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, taking into considera- 
tion the average market yield on outstand- 
ing Treasury obligations of comparable 
maturity during the last month of the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. Interest payments may 
be deferred with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, but any interest pay- 
ments so deferred shall themselves bear in- 
terest. 

(c) Whenever any capital in the fund is 
determined by the Director to be in excess 
of current needs, such capital shall be 
credited to the appropriation from which 
advanced, where it shall be held for future 
advances. 

(d) Receipts from any lending and guar- 
antee operations under this Act (except op- 
erations under part B of title IV carried 
on by the Small Business Administration) 
shall be credited to the fund. The fund shall 
be available for the payment of all expendi- 
tures of the Director for loans, participa- 
tions, and guaranties authorized under 
titles III and IV of this Act. 


Reports 

Sec. 607. Not later than one hundred 
twenty days after the close of each fiscal 
year, the Director shall prepare and submit 
to the President for transmittal to the Con- 
gress a full and complete report on the ac- 
tivities of the Office during such year. y 

Definitions 

Sec. 608. As used in this Act: 

(a) The term “State”: means a State, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the District 
of Columbia, Guam, American Samoa, or - 
the Virgin Islands, and the term “United 
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States,” when used in a geographical sense, 
includes the foregoing and all other places, 
continental or insular, including the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands, subject to 
the jurisdiction of the United States. 

(b) The term “agency,” unless the con- 
text requires otherwise, means department, 
agency, or other component of a Federal, 
State, or local governmental entity. 


Part B—Coordination of antipoverty 
programs coordination 

Sec. 611. In order to insure that all Fed- 
eral programs related to the purposes of this 
Act are carried out in a coordinated manner: 

(a) the Director is authorized to call 
upon other Federal agencies to supply such 
statistical data, program reports, and other 
materials as he deems necessary to discharge 
his responsibilities under this Act, and to 
assist the President in coordinating the 
antipoverty efforts of all Federal agencies; 

(b) Federal agencies which are engaged 
in administering programs related to the 
purposes of this Act, or which otherwise 
perform functions relating thereto, shall 

(1) cooperate with the Director in carry- 
ing out his duties and responsibilities under 
this Act, and 

(2) carry out their programs and exercise 
their functions in such manner as will, to 
the maximum extent permitted by other 
applicable law, assist in carrying out the 
purposes of this Act; and 

(e) the President may direct that particu- 
lar programs and functions, including the 
expenditure of funds, of the Federal agen- 
cies referred to in subsection (b) shall be 
carried out, to the extent not inconsistent 
with other applicable law, in conjunction 
with or in support of programs authorized 
under this Act. 


Preference to Community Action Programs 

Sec. 612. To the extent feasible and con- 
sistent with the provisions of law govern- 
ing any Federal program and with the pur- 
poses of this Act, the head of each Fed- 
eral agency administering any Federal pro- 
gram is directed to give preference to any 
application for assistance or benefits which 
is made pursuant to or in connection with 
@ community action program approved pur- 
suant to title II of this Act. 


Information Center 


Sec. 613. In order to insure that all Fed- 
eral programs related to the purposes of this 
Act are utilized to the maximum extent pos- 
sible, and to insure that information con- 
cerning such programs and other relevant 
information is readily available in one place 
to public officials and other interested per- 
sons, the Director is authorized as he deems 
appropriate to collect, prepare, analyze, cor- 
relate, and distribute such information, 
either free of charge or by sale at cost (any 
funds so received to be deposited to the Di- 
rector’s account as an offset to such cost), 
and make arrangements and pay for any 
printing and binding without regard to the 
provisions of any other law or regulation. 
TITLE VII—AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 701. For the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of this Act, there are hereby 
authorized to be appropriated to the Direc- 
tor for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, 
the sum of $962,500,000, and thereafter such 


sums as are necessary to carry out this Act, to 
be available until expended. 


The section-by-section analysis pre- 
sented by Mr. McNamara is as follows: 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF THE Eco- 
NOMIC OPPORTUNITY ACT oF 1964 

The proposed bill is entitled the “Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964.” Section 2 of the 
bill declares that it is the policy of the United 
States to eliminate the paradox of poverty 
in the midst of plenty in this Nation by 
opening to everyone opportunities for educa- 
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tion, training, work, and a life of decency 
and dignity, and that the purpose of the 
act is to strengthen, supplement, and coordi- 
nate efforts in furtherance of that policy. 


TITLE I—YOUTH PROGRAMS 


Title I provides three separate pr 
for youth—a job corps, work-training pro- 
grams, and work-study programs. 


Part A—Job corps 


Section 101 declares that the purpose of 
this part is to Increase the employability of 
youths aged 16-21 by providing them in resi- 
dential centers with education, vocational 
training, useful work experience, and other 
appropriate activities. 

Section 102 establishes a job corps within 
the Office of Economic Opportunity created 
by title VI. 

Section 103 authorizes the Director of the 
Office to (a) enter into agreements with pub- 
lic or private organizations for the provision 
of necessary facilities and services; (b) pro- 
vide education and vocational training to 
enrollees in the corps or arrange for their 
provision by public educational agencies; (c) 
provide useful work experience; (d) furnish 
health services; and (e) prescribe rules and 
regulations to govern the corps, 

Section 104 provides that the corps shall 
be composed of males aged 16 through 21 
who are permanent residents of the United 
States. Participation in the corps shall not 
relieve an enrollee of his Selective Service 
obligations. Enrollment shall be for a 
maximum of 2 years except as the Director 
may determine in special cases. 

Section 105 provides for living allowances 
and maintenance of enrollees. Upon termi- 
nation of enrollment, each enrollee shall re- 
ceive a readjustment allowance amounting 
to not more than $50 per month for each 
month of satisfactory participation in the 
corps. However, under circumstances de- 
termined by the Director, up to $25 per 
month of the readjustment allowance may 
be paid directly to a dependent of an en- 
rollee during his period of service in the 
corps, and any such payments shall be 
matched by the Director. 

Section 106 contains technical material 
concerning the application to enrollees of 
provisions of the Internal Revenue Code, 
Social Security Act, Federal Employees’ 
Compensation Act, and the Federal Tort 
Claims Act. Personnel of the uniformed 
services working for the are not to 
be counted when computing the authorized 
strengths of such services or of any grade. 


Part B—Work-training programs 


Section 111 declares that the purpose of 
the part is to provide useful work experience 
opportunities for unemployed youths 
through participation in State and com- 
munity work-training programs. 

Section 112 authorizes the Director to as- 
sist and cooperate with State and local pub- 
lic agencies and private nonprofit organiza- 
tions in developing programs for the 
employment of young people in State and 
community activities. 

Section 113 authorizes the Director to 
enter into agreements to pay part or all of 
the costs of such programs if he determines 
that they meet the statutory standards. 
Those standards are: (1) the participants 
will be employed on publicly owned and 
operated facilities or projects, or projects 
sponsored by private nonprofit agencies (ex- 
cept projects involving religious schools and 
places of worship); (2) the program will in- 
crease the employability of participants in 
fields where job openings are likely to exist, 
or will enable them to resume or maintain 
school attendance; (3) the program will 
permit or contribute to an undertaking or 
service in the public interest that would not 
otherwise be provided, or to conservation 
work; (4) the program will not displace em- 
ployed persons; (5) appropriate and reason- 
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able compensation and working conditions 
will be provided; (6) to the maximum extent 
feasible, the program will be coordinated 
with local public vocational training and 
educational services; and (7) the program 
includes selection standards and procedures. 

The Director is required to give priority to 
projects with high training potential. 

Section 114 provides that participation in 
work-training programs shall be limited to 
young men and women aged 16 through 21 
who are permanent residents of the United 
States. Participants shall be deemed not 
to be Federal employees. The section also 
authorizes the Director to provide for test- 
ing, counseling, job development, and re- 
ferral services to youths. 

Section 115 sets limits on the amount the 
Director can pay to work-training programs. 
Payments for the period ending 2 years after 
the enactment of the act, or June 30, 1966, 
whichever is later, shall not exceed 90 per- 
cent of the costs of such programs, and 
thereafter shall not exceed 75 percent of such 
costs, unless the Director determines, pur- 
suant to objective criteria, that greater per- 
centages are required. Non-Federal contri- 
butions may be in cash or in kind. 

Section 116 requires the Director to estab- 
lish criteria to achieve an equitable distri- 
bution of assistance among the States, con- 
sidering among other relevant factors the 
ratios of population, unemployment, and 
family income levels. Not more than 12% 
percent of the sums appropriate or allo- 
cated for any fiscal year to assist work- 
training programs may be used within any 
one State. 


Part C—Work-study programs 


Section 121 declares that the purpose of 
work-study programs is to stimulate and 
promote the part-time employment of stu- 
dents in institutions of higher education 
who are from low-income families and need 
such earnings to continue their education. 

Section 122 authorizes the Director to en- 
ter into agreements with such institutions 
to pay part of the compensation of students 
employed under such work-study programs. 

Section 123 requires that such agreements 
shall provide that (a) a program will be op- 
erated by the institution for part-time em- 
ployment of its students by the institution 
itself or by public agencies or private non- 
profit institutions whose activities contribute 
to the objectives of the act, except that no 
work by the students shall involve religious 
schools or places of worship; (b) such em- 
ployment shall be furnished only to a full- 
time student from a low-income family who 
needs the work to stay in the institution; (c) 
such employment shall not exceed 15 hours a 
week while classes are in session; (d) the 
institution shall continue to expend for stu- 
dent employment an amount not less than 
its average annual expenditure for such em- 
ployment during the 3 preceding fiscal 
years; (e) payments by the Director shall 
not exceed 90 percent of the total compen- 
sation of such students during the period 
ending 2 years after the enactment of the 
act, or June 30, 1966, whichever is later, and 
75 percent thereafter; (f) the institution 
will act as the Director’s paying agent, if 
requested; and (g) such work or like work 
shall be reasonably available to all needy 
eligible students. 

Section 124 provides that the Director's 
share of the compensation may be paid di- 
rectly or through the employing institution. 
In any event, the students shall be deemed 
not to be Federal employees. 

Section 125 requires the Director to estab- 
lish criteria to achieve an equitable dis- 
tribution of assistance among the States 
and among institutions of higher education 
within each State, considering among other 
relevant factors the ratios of full-time stu- 
dents in institutions of higher education, 
unemployment, and family income levels. 
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Not more than 12% percent of the sums 
appropriated or allocated for any fiscal year 
to assist work-study programs may be used 
within any one State. 


TITLE II——-URBAN AND RURAL COMMUNITY AC- 
TION PROGRAMS 


Section 201 declares that the purpose of 
the title is to provide stimulation and in- 
centive for communities to mobilize their 
resources to combat poverty through com- 
munity action programs. 

Section 202 in general defines a “commu- 
nity action program” as one which mobilizes 
and utilizes, in an attack on poverty, public 
and private resources of any urban or rural, 
or combined urban and rural, geographical 
area (termed a community“) and is con- 
ducted by a public or private nonprofit 
agency broadly representative of the com- 
munity (termed a “community action or- 
ganization”). 

Section 203 authorizes the Director to 
make grants or contracts to pay part or all 
of the costs of dèvelopment of community 
action programs. 

Section 204 deals with Federal assistance 
for the conduct and administration of com- 
munity action programs. Subsection (a) 
authorizes the Director to make grants or 
contracts to pay part or all of the costs of 
conducting and administering such pro- 
grams or components of such programs. 
Such components shall be focused upon the 
needs of low-income individuals and fam- 
ilies and shall be concerned with such fields 
as education, employment, job training and 
counseling, health, vocational rehabilita- 
tion, housing, home management, and wel- 
fare. 

Subsection (b) requires that any assisted 
elementary or secondary school education 
program shall be administered by public edu- 
cational agencies but shall be available to 
all children regardless of whether they are 
regularly enrolled in the public schools. 

Subsection (c) authorizes assistance for 
antipoverty activities in a community with- 
out a community action program, if a repre- 
sentative group is developing such a program 
and if such assistance will further the pur- 
poses of title II. After June 30, 1965, such 
assistance in any fiscal year shall not exceed 
20 percent of the sums appropriated or al- 
located to title II for such year. 

Subsection (d) lists factors to be consid- 
ered by the Director in determining whether 
to extend assistance to a community. 

Subsection (e) requires the Director to 
give special consideration to programs which 
give promise of effecting a permanent in- 
crease in the capacity of those aided to deal 
with their problems without further assist- 
ance. 

Section 205 authorizes the Director to pro- 
vide technical assistance to communities in 
developing and administering community 
action programs and training for specialized 
personnel. 

Section 206 authorizes the Director to con- 
duct or contract for research, training, and 
demonstrations pertaining to the purposes 
of title II, but expenditures for such activi- 
ties in any fiscal year shall not exceed 15 per- 
cent of the sums appropriated or allocated 
to title II for such year. 

Section 207 sets limits on the amount of 
Federal assistance that can be extended under 
sections 203 and 204. Such assistance paid 
for the period ending 2 years after the enact- 
ment of the act, or June 30, 1966, whichever 
is later, shall not exceed 90 percent of the 
costs referred to in these sections, and there- 
after shall not exceed 75 percent of such 
costs, unless the Director determines, pursu- 
ant to objective criteria, that greater per- 
centages are required. Non-Federal contri- 
butions may be in cash or in kind. The non- 
Federal expenditures or contributions for a 
community action program or component 
thereof shall be in addition to the aggregate 
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expenditures or contributions from non- 
Federal sources being made for similar pur- 
poses before Federal assistance was extended. 

Section 208 requires the Director to estab- 
lish procedures for effective State partici- 
pation in community action programs, 
including the referral of applications for 
Federal assistance to the Governor for com- 
ment. The Director is authorized to reim- 
burse State agencies for their expenses in 
providing technical assistance relating to 
community action programs. 

Section 209 requires the Director to estab- 
lish criteria to achieve an equitable distri- 
bution of assistance under title II among 
the States and between urban and rural 
areas and sets forth certain factors that are 
to be considered. Not more than 12½ per- 
cent of the sums appropriated or allocated 
for any fiscal year to title II shall be used 
for assistance under sections 203 and 204 
within any one State. 

Section 210 requires the Director, in ex- 
tending assistance under other titles of the 
act, to give preference, to the extent feasible, 
to programs and projects which are com- 
ponents of an approved community action 
program. 

TITLE II—SPECIAL PROGRAMS TO COMBAT 

POVERTY IN RURAL AREAS 


Section 301 declares that the purpose of 
the title is to meet some of the special prob- 
lems of rural poverty and thereby to raise 
and maintain the income and living stand- 
ards of low-income rural families. 

Section 302 authorizes the Director to 
make grants and loans to such families. 
Grants up to $1,500 may be made where 
they have a reasonable possibility of effect- 
ing a permanent increase in the income of 
such families by assisting them to acquire or 
improve real estate, to improve the operation 
of family-sized farms, to participate in co- 
operatives, or to finance nonagricultural en- 
terprises to supplement income. Fifteen- 
year loans up to $2,500 in the aggregate may 
also be made for this last purpose. 

Section 303 authorizes the Director to make 
loans to and otherwise assist corporations if 
they are organized to acquire real property in 
rural areas, to develop or reconstitute such 
property in units not larger than family 
farms, and to sell such farms to low-income 
farm families at appraised value for agricul- 
tural purposes. Section 303 also authorizes 
the Director to make grants sufficient to 
make up the deficiency between the cost of 
such farms to the corporation and the net 
proceeds from their sale. 

Section 304 authorizes loans to coopera- 
tive associations furnishing essential serv- 
ices, supplies, or facilities predominantly to 
low-income rural families. 

Section 305 conditions assistance under 
the title upon a determination by the Direc- 
tor that such assistance will materially fur- 
ther the purposes of the title and, in the 
case of a corporation or cooperative, that the 
applicant will fulfill a need not otherwise 
being met. 

Section 306 provides that loans under the 
title shall have such terms and conditions as 
the Director determines, subject to (a) rea- 
sonable assurance of repayment, (b) credit 
not otherwise being available on reasonable 
terms, (c) assurance of completion of the 
project for which the loan is made, (d) inter- 
est at a rate determined by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, plus a possible additional 
charge to cover costs, and (e) a term of not 
more than 30 years (except for the 15-year 
loans provided for in section 302). 


TITLE IV—EMPLOYMENT AND INVESTMENT 
INCENTIVES 


Section 401 declares that the purpose of 
the title is to provide new training and 
employment opportunities for long-term 
unemployed persons; to assist small business 
concerns and improve the managerial skills 
used therein; and to mobilize for these objec- 
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tives private as well as public managerial 
skills and resources. 


Part A—Incentives for employment of long- 
term unemployed 


Section 411 authorizes the Director to 
make or guarantee 25-year loans which will 
result in stable employment for pe.sons not 
already employed by the borrower, a ma- 
jority of whom will be recruited from among 
the long-term unemployed and members of 
low-income families. Any such loan shall 
not exceed an amount equal to $10,000 multi- 
plied by the number of persons to be em- 
ployed by the borrower as a result of the 
loan, 

Section 412 limits such assistance to cases 
whee it will not be used to relocate estab- 
lishments and where it is part of an approved 
community action program. 

Section 413 requires the Director to make 
provision for losses on loan guaranties. 

Section 414 provides that such loans and 
guaranties shall have terms and conditions 
determined by the Director, subject to (a) 
reasonable assurance of repayment, (b) 
financial assistance not otherwise being 
available on reasonable terms, (c) assurance 
of completion of the project for which the 
loan is made, (d) interest calculated in gen- 
eral at a rate determined by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, plus a possible additional 
charge to cover costs and (e) the right on 
loan guaranties to require fees to cover ad- 
ministrative expenses and probable losses. 


Part B—Small business loans 


Section 421 authorizes the Director to 
make or guarantee 15-year, $15,000 loans to 
small business concerns or to persons seek- 
ing to establish such concerns, where such 
loans will assist in carrying out the purposes 
of title IV. The Director may require a 
borrower to participate in a management 
training program as a condition of a loan. 

Section 422 provides that no assistance 
may be provided under section 421 in a com- 
munity with an approved community action 
program unless consistent with that pro- 
gram. 

Section 423 authorizes any functions un- 
der this part which are delegated to the 
Small Business Administration to be financed 
through its revolving fund. 

Section 424 provides that loans under this 
part (including participations and guar- 
antees) shall have such terms and condi- 
tions as the Director shall determine, subject 
to the five limitations set forth in section 
414. 


TITLE V--FAMILY UNITY THROUGH JOBS 


Section 501 declares that the purpose of 
the title is to expand the opportunities for 
work, training and basic education for those 
who are unable to support or care for their 
families. 

Section 502 provides that in order to stim- 
ulate States to adopt programs to help un- 
employed fathers and other members of needy 
families with children to secure employ- 
ment or otherwise attain capability for self- 
support, the Director is authorized to trans- 
fer to the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare funds to make payments for 
experimental, pilot, or demonstration projects 
under section 1115 of the Social Security 
Act (42 U.S.C. 1315). 


TITLE VI—ADMINISTRATION AND COORDINATION 
Part A Administration 


Section 601 establishes the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity in the Executive Office 
of the President. After 1 year, the President 
may provide for the transfer of the Office 
elsewhere in the executive branch by com- 
plying with the procedures of the Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1949. The Office shall have a 
Director and four Deputy Directors, who 
shall be appointed by the President with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. The 
Director shall receive a salary of $22,500; one 
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Deputy Director shall receive a salary of 
$20,500 and the other three a salary of 
$20,000. 

Section 602 authorizes the Director to: (a) 
appoint personnel in accordance with the 
civil service laws and fix their compensa- 
tion; (b) employ experts and consultants; 
(e) appoint and compensate members of ad- 
visory committees; (d) with the approval of 
the President, arrange for other Federal 
agencies to carry out functions under the 
act and, as necessary, delegate his powers; 
(e) utilize, with their consent, the services 
and facilities of other Federal, State, and 
local agencies, without reimbursement; (f) 
accept, use, and dispose of gifts and be- 
quests; (g) accept voluntary services; (h) 
allocate and expend, or transfer to other Fed- 
eral agencies for expenditure, funds made 
available under the act; (i) disseminate data 
and information without regard to certain 
postal restrictions; (j) adopt an official seal; 
(k) deal with property acquired on loans and 
guarantees; (1) collect and compromise ob- 
ligations; and (m) establish policies, pre- 
scribe rules and regulations, and generally 
take such steps as are appropriate to carry 
out the act. 

Section 603 authorizes the Director to re- 
cruit, select, and train volunteers for Amer- 
ica. Upon request, he may refer volunteers 
to work on programs of assistance at a local 
level. He may assign volunteers to work 
(A) in meeting the health and education 
needs of Indians, migratory workers, and 
residents of certain areas under Federal 
jurisdiction, (B) in nonprofit mental health 
and mental retardation facilities assisted by 
Federal funds, and (C) in federally oper- 
ated programs or activities under titles I 
and Il of the act. No volunteers may work 
in any State without the consent of the 
Governor. The Director may provide to all 
volunteers during training and to assigned 
volunteers a stipend up to $50 a month, to- 
gether with living allowances and mainte- 
nance. Volunteers shall be deemed not to 
be Federal employees except that all vol- 
unteers during training and assigned vol- 
unteers shall be deemed Federal employees 
to the same extent as enrollees in the Job 


Section’ 604 establishes an Economic Op- 
portunity Council to consult with and ad- 
vise the Director on his functions, includ- 
ing that of coordinating all Federal antipov- 
erty efforts. The Council shall include the 
Director and other appropriate Cabinet of- 
ficers and agency heads, or delegates there- 
of. 


_ Section 605 establishes a National Advisory 
Council, to consist of the Director and not 
more than 14 additional members, appointed 
by the President, to represent the general 
public and fields of endeavor related to the 
act. At the Director’s request, the Council 
+ shall review the operations of the Office and 
make recommendations. 

Section 606 establishes a revolving fund 
for loans and guarantees under titles III and 
IV and contains provisions for its opera- 
tion. 

Section 607 provides that within 120 days 
after each fiscal year, the Director shall sub- 
mit a report for transmittal to the Con- 


gress. 

Section 608 defines the terms “State,” 
“United States,” and “agency” as used in 
the act. 


Part B—Coordination of antipoverty 
programs 

Section 611 contains provisions to insure 
that all Federal antipoverty programs are 
carried out in a coordinated manner. Sub- 
section (a) authorizes the Director to call 
on other Federal agencies for data, reports, 
and other materials, and to assist the Presi- 
dent in coordinating the antipoverty efforts 
of all Federal agencies. Subsection (b) re- 
quires Federal agencies to cooperate with the 
Director. Subsection (c) authorizes the 
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President to direct that particular programs 
and functions, including the expenditure of 
funds, shall be carried out to support pro- 
grams under the act. 

Section 612 directs each Federal agency 
head administering any Federal program to 
give preference to applications for assist- 
ance made under an approved community 
action program. 

Section 613 provides that to insure that 
information about Federal antipoverty pro- 
grams is readily available in one place to 
public officials and others, the Director may 
collect, prepare, analyze, correlate, and dis- 
tribute (free or at cost) information con- 
cerning such programs. 

TITLE VII—AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Section 701 authorizes an appropriation to 
the Director for fiscal 1965 of $962,500,000, 
and thereafter such sums as may be necessary 
to be available until expended. 


Mr. McNAMARA. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Georgia yield to 
permit me to make brief remarks on the 
bill? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Madam President, 
on behalf of President Johnson and his 
administration, I feel privileged to in- 
troduce the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964. 

The bill launches a major attack in 
what President Johnson has declared to 
be a national war on poverty,“ and for 
which his objective is tctal victory. 

No one predicts that adoption of this 
bill will automatically achieve that ob- 
jective. 

Too many millions of Americans have 
been poverty-stricken and destitute for 
too long to make it possible to cure over- 
night the chronic ailments which under- 
lie this condition. 

But the proposed legislation makes a 
start—an imaginative, earnest begin- 
ning—on establishing and coordinating 
Federal and local responsibility for wip- 
ing out poverty. 

The bill will produce the weapons for 
this task. It will produce the incentive 
for using them properly, so that the op- 
portunities and abundance of our Nation 
are shared by millions for whom the 
words “opportunity” and “abundance” 
have been meaningless. 

Poverty is not confined to any one 
area. It is not the special problem of 
the city, the farm, the small town. It 
exists in all these areas—and more. 

The Economie Opportunity Act recog- 
nizes the widespread nature of poverty 
and directs its attack on a broad front 
to combat it wherever it lurks. 

Its Job Corps, work-training and 
work-study programs will provide op- 
portunities for nearly 500,000 young 
men and women, from those who have 
poor fitness for useful work to those who 
must have work to finance their college 
educations. 

It directs its attack at rural and ur- 
ban communities—urging and support- 
ing long-range self-help plans. It en- 
courages small businessmer. to hire new 
workers from the ranks of the long-term 
unemployed. 

It establishes a group to be known as 
Volunteers for America. These volun- 
teers will work in the programs set up 
under the act, as well as provide their 
skills and education to help our migra- 
tory workers, Indians, and in nonprofit 
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mental health and mental retardation 
institutions. 

The community action and other pro- 
grams in the bill will work to help al- 
leviate problems of the elderly. 

In his message on poverty, submitted 
today with the Economic Opportunity 
Act, President Johnson stated: 

If we now move forward against this en- 
emy—if we can bring to the challenges of 
peace the same determination and strength 
which brought us victory in war—then this 
day and this Congress will have won a 
secure and honorable place in the history 
of the Nation, and the enduring gratitude 
of generations of Americans yet to come. 


Madam President, the cost of this pro- 
gram is modest. The potential return 
is enormous. 

I sincerely hope the 88th Congress will 
seize this opportunity to be in the van- 
guard of the war on poverty. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. MCNAMARA. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I have taken the 
liberty of joining the Senator from 
Michigan in sponsoring the bill. I un- 
derstand that the Senator from Michigan 
has asked that the bill be held at the 
desk, to enable other Senators to join in 
sponsoring it. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Yes. Madam Pres- 
ident, I ask that the bill be held at the 
desk until Thursday, to enable other 
Senates to join in sponsoring the bill. 
We hope great numbers of Senators on 
both sides of the aisle will join in spon- 
soring it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the bill will be held at the desk, 
as requested. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Madam President, I 
now yield to the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Youne]. 
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INCREASED AMOUNT OF DOMESTIC 
BEET SUGAR AND MAINLAND 
CANE SUGAR TO BE MARKETED 
DURING 1964 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Madam 
President, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to increase the market- 
ing authority for domestic beet sugar 
and mainland cane sugar. 

This bill would increase by 500,000 
short tons the quota for 1964 for domes- 
tic sugar producing areas. This would 
mean an approximate 12 percent increase 
in the quotas for domestic sugar produc- 
ers, and would bring the domestic main- 
land producers up to producing approxi- 
mately 43 percent of our sugar require- 
ments. 

Madam President, I have long felt that 
our domestic producers should be per- 
mitted to produce a larger share of our 
sugar requirements. It has never made 
sense to me to depend on foreign produc- 
ers to supply this essential commodity. 
The American farmer is willing and able 
to produce a much larger percentage of 
our sugar requirements. With surpluses 
of many agricultural commodities, this 
is a crop which our farmers should be 
encouraged to produce. 

The danger of being dependent on for- 
eign countries for a major portion of our 
sugar needs was most graphically illus- 
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trated last year when the international 
sugar market rose to its highest point 
since the 1920’s. As a result, the price 
of sugar to the American housewife was 
increased substantially. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2638) to increase the 
amount of domestic beet sugar and 
mainland cane sugar which may be mar- 
keted during 1964, introduced by Mr. 
Younc of North Dakota, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. r 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the following bills of the Senate: 


S. 1878. An act to amend the act providing 
for the admission of the State of Alaska 
into the Union in order to extend the time 
for the filing of applications for the selec- 
tion of certain lands by such State; 

S. 2040. An act to amend title 35 of the 
United States Code to permit a written 
declaration to be accepted in lieu of an oath, 
and for other purposes; and 

S. 2448. An act to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954. 


SENATOR RUSSELL’S ROLE IN CIVIL 
RIGHTS DEBATE 


Mr. TALMADGE. Madam President, 
there appeared in yesterday’s press an 
article in the Washington Sunday Star 
about Senator RUSSELL’s role as leader 
of the opposition to the so-called civil 
rights bill which is now pending before 
the Senate. 

As this article points out, Senator 
Russet is a veteran of many wars over 
legislation which has been labeled “civil 
rights,” but which in truth was princi- 
pally concerned with an expansion of 
Federal powers and infringement upon 
the rights of the citizens. Senator Rus- 
SELL, I am proud to say, is as dedicated 
to this battle against such iniquitous 
legislation as he is dedicated to the 
preservation of constitutional govern- 
ment and the freedom of our people. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RUSSELL READY FOR A New FIGHT ON AN 
Orb Issve: CIVIL RIGHTS 
(By Cecil Holland) 

When the civil rights bill resumes the 
Senate floor tomorrow, RICHARD BREVARD 
RUSSELL will be found, as usual, in his seat 
on the middle aisle, second from the front. 

As the Senate goes deeper into an epochal 
debate, with a prolonged filibuster in pros- 
pect, the Georgia Senator will be in the 
midst of it. 

In 31 years in the Senate (he is the second- 
ranking Member in terms of service) Senator 
RUSSELL has taken part in many such de- 
bates. In all of them in the last several 
years he has been the undisputed leader of 
pee mm bloc opposing civil rights leg- 

On. 
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For the Senator it will be a wearisome 
struggle, the same maneuvers, the same old 
arguments. But in his demeanor there will 
be no suggestion of this. His eyes will follow 
every move and hardly a word will be spoken 
on the floor which he won't hear or will be 
informed about. 

“Whenever the bell rings I'll come out,” 
the Senator said in a quiet discussion in his 
office of the impending battle. “A man who 
has been in 50 prizefights does not mind 
another.” 

THE MIGHT-HAVE-BEEN 


For those with a sense of history and its 
might-have-beens, there will be a feeling of 
poignancy for the man called on to direct 
the southern opposition. If it had not been 
for the sectionalism which the civil rights 
battle represents, Senator RussELL might 
well have been President. 

Twice the 66-year-old Georgian has been 
a candidate for the Democratic nomination. 
At the 1948 convention he received 263 votes. 
Four years later he was given 294, many of 
them cast by delegates from 27 States out- 
side the South. 

The man who now occupies the White 
House, while he was the Senate Democratic 
leader, believed the Georgian would have 
been the first choice of his colleagues if they 
had been asked to name the Senator best 
equipped to be President. Former President 
Truman has written that if Senator RUSSELL 
had come from a border or Midwestern State 
he could have been elected to the White 
House. 

Many liberals feel the same way, although 
they are poles apart in thinking. Senator 
CiarK, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, has de- 
scribed Senator RussELL as a politician in 
the best sense of the word and a “first-class 
gentleman." 


STRENGTH OF OPINIONS 


No one who has known the Senator would 
question that. If there is a lament for the 
loss of the national leadership that he might 
have provided, there is genuine respect for 
one who has held to what he believes regard- 
less of the political cost. 

Senator RUSSELL, unlike many Southerners, 
never stoops to attributing the civil rights 
agitation toa Communist plot. As one versed 
in history, he realizes it is a part of the social 
revolution of the times which perhaps can- 
not be reversed. Yet he will not surrender 
his own views, which can be summed up in 
his own words: 

“My conviction in this matter doesn’t 
grow out of any antipathy to the Negro. 
We have more of them in our State than in 
any other. 

I'm no_anthropologist but I’ve studied 
history. And there is no case in history of a 
mongrel race preserving a civilization, much 
less creating one.” 

An awareness of this, Senator RUSSELL in- 
sists, is why the South has fought so long to 
maintain two social orders within the coun- 
try’s political system. 


PLAN FOR BATTLE 
Detailed plans have been made for the 


battle the Southerners will wage against the 


House-passed civil rights bill. One day last 
summer, after the Kennedy administration's 
program had been submitted, Southern Sen- 
ators made their way into the quiet, dimly- 
lit hearing room of the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee over which Senator RUSSELL 
presides. 

They took their place at the long table with 
Senator RusseLt at one end. When all were 
there, Senator RussgLL. said quietly: “Well, 
gentlemen, let's get underway.” 

What all was decided was not fully dis- 
closed. But at that and at other meetings 
the Southern strategy was mapped out that 
will be unfolded as the Senate debate goes 
on. Other civil rights battles in the Senate 
have been a prelude; Senator RUSSELL and 
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the other Senators knew this one was for 
keeps. 

The man whose political fortunes it has 
been to lead the Southern bloc is reserved, 
even shy, in manner. His voice is soft and 
low in conversation. But in debate it is 
something else. So skilled and so devastat- 
ing he can be that few care to challenge him. 
In the labyrinthian paths of the Senate's 
parliamentary procedures none knows his 
way so well as he. In the ensuing debate 
he can be expected to take advantage of 
every crossroads in the rules. 


OF A POLITICAL FAMILY 


The Senator came by his political philos- 
ophy and his legislative skills naturally. 
Born in a politically minded Georgia family, 
he was elected to the State house of repre- 
sentatives at the age of 22. He served in 
that body for 10 years, the last 4 as speaker. 

In 1930 he was elected Governor of Georgia 
at the age of 33, the youngest chief execu- 
tive his State has ever chosen. Serving dur- 
ing the depression years, he carried out an 
austerity program and even cut his own 
salary to $3,950. 

When Senator William J. Harris died in 
1932, the young Governor was elected to 
succeed him. He took his seat on January 
12, 1933, and has been in the Senate ever 
since. In 1960 he was reelected without 
opposition for his fifth term expiring 
in January 1967. 

But sheer ability, not seniority, has given 
him the leadership of the Southern bloc. 
He bases his opposition to civil rights on 
constitutional grounds. In his thinking, 
the Federal power cannot be used to compel 
men to associate with one another; this, he 
contends, means the creation of special 
privilege. 

“This whole drive for civil rights legisla- 
tion is a movement for conformity through- 
out the country,” the Senator says. “We 
are falling down before the god of con- 
formity.” 

THE SECTIONAL ANGLE 

What may be good for one part of the 
country, according to the Senator, is not 
necessarily good for another: what is ac- 
cepted in Oregon, for example, may not be 
accepted in Georgia; and if a person does 
not like one State there is nothing to keep 
him from moving to another. 

“Individuality,” Senator RUSSELL empha- 
sizes, “is the basis for our greatness.” 

The Senator sees the civil rights move- 
ment as political and little else. One of the 
things that outrages me more than anything 
else,” the Senator comments, “is for two 
political parties and bigshots to appeal to 
the minority vote.” 

Mentioning some political leaders of both 
parties by name, Senator RUSSELL added: 

“These men of tremendous wealth, they 
never see a Negro except by their own spe- 
cial design and arrangement. Through 
ignorance or the cheapest sort of politics 
they are trying to force this thing by Federal 
compulsion. There is no length to which 
they will not go, nothing they will not resort 
to, to achieve this amalgamation of races.” 


A POLITICAL REALIST 


The Senator’s career has spanned a chang- 
ing pattern of life, even in the South. Asa 
political realist, he knows this. 

“I realize there is a group in the South and 
in some places in Georgia that is yielding to 
overwhelming force even if they don't like 
the trend,” the Senator remarked. “They 
think it is not worth it to carry on the fight. 
They've quit fighting. I haven't.“ 

Senator RUSSELL has sought to wage his 
battle on constitutional but not on esoteric 
legal grounds. He has shunned the doctrine 
of interposition—the theory that a State may 
impose its authority against that of the 
Federal Government. 
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“Interposition died at Appomattox,” the 
Senator declared. “But Appomattox didn't 
kill the Constitution. .You'd think so from 
the way people twist and distort it. I can't 
agree that changing times have changed the 
Constitution.” 

Senator RosszLL acknowledges ruefully 
that he may be remembered only as the 
South’s adamant leader against civil rights 
legislation. His sectional origin has ob- 
scured many worthwhile contributions he 
has made in his long years in the Senate. 


A MILITARY EXPERT 


He is regarded as one of the Nation's fore- 
most experts on military matters. He has 
been a leading supporter of soil conservation, 
forestry and a better way of life for farmers. 
He has sought the development of water re- 
sources. And his influence in many ways, 
and seldom seen, on the operation of the 
Senate establishment has been vast indeed. 

For all his influence, Senator RUSSELL is 
seldom around where Senators might gather 
for a convivial moment. He never attends so- 
cial affairs except the White House reception 
for Members of Congress. When he first came 
to Washington he found they were taking up 
a great deal of time and he “knocked them 
off.” 

A bachelor, he has a circle of close friends 
with whom he visits. Sometimes he just gets 
in his car and drives away for a weekend, 
often to some Civil War battlefield. Every 6 
weeks or so he tries to get home to Winder 
where a sister maintains the family home for 
him. 


“HAM AND EGGS" MAN 


For 28 years he lived in a hotel but a few 
years ago he moved into a cooperative apart- 
ment near the Potomac. When he is not oc- 
cupied in the Senate he usually will be found 
at home reading, watching television or may- 
be doing a little of his own cooking. I am a 
ham and eggs man,“ he said disparagingly of 
his culinary efforts. 

He reads, when he has time, four or five 
bocks a week, favoring biography, history, 
historical novels and about everything he 
finds regarding the country’s 1861-65 un- 
Pleasantness. Few details of that war have 
escaped his attention including the proceed- 
ings of the Confederate Congress. They had 
their problems, too,” he remarked dryly. One 
of the books he was reading recently, how- 
ever, was “The Chronicles of an Old Cam- 
paigner," an account of a French soldier in 
the Bavarian forces. 

In the next few weeks he expects there 
will be little time for reading. 

“I don't have any family or home life,” he 
said. “If I don't get home until late, that's 
all right. The Senate is my life and work.” 


IOU NO. 16: U.S. NEWS, TIME, BRING 
HOME THE BACON 


Mr. METCALF. Madam President, 
Saturday, I inserted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD an article entitled Where 
Money From Washington Is Being 
Turned Down,” which appeared in the 


March 16 issue of U.S. News & World - 


Report. I noted the similarity of two 
proposed Federal Montana dams— 
Knowles and Libby—which were dis- 
cussed in the article. Knowles was 
placed by U.S. News in the “pork” cate- 
gory, while Libby was presented as a 
sound development. 

A reason for the magazine's attack on 
Knowles is that—unlike Libby, which is 
already authorized—Knowles is being 
vigorously and viciously opposed by the 
IOU’s—investor-owned utilities. U.S. 
News, Time, Life, and Reader’s Digest— 
all of whom receive substantial revenue 
from the electric companies’ advertising 
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program—have, in recent months, at- 
tacked Federal resource programs with 
articles which are neither factual nor 
fair, but which refiect the views of their 
IOU advertisers. 

Mr. President, this morning as I 
opened the March 23 issue of U.S. News, 
I noticed a red, white and blue, star- 


spangled two-page IOU ad, which cost: 


the electric companies some $20,000. 
The same ad appears in the current issue 
of Time, whose rates are more than twice 
as high. 

I was reminded of a saying of the late 
Senator Robert S. Kerr: 

Whether you are raiding the pork barrel or 
bringing home the bacon depends on whose 
smokehouse is being filled. 


U.S. News and Time are bringing home 
the bacon. The IOU's money is not 
turned down. 


WOMAN'S PLACE IN INDUSTRY 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, today I 
received a most disturbing, but not sur- 
prising, letter from the director of guid- 
ance of Merrimack College, of North An- 
dover, Mass. 

The letter speaks for itself and requires 
no comment from me. However, I invite 
the most serious attention of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, the National 
Manufacturer’s Association, and the 
Members of Congress to this letter— 
and I urge them to do what they can to 
remove the discrimination that is re- 
ported in this letter. 

I ask unanimous consent that the letter 
of William E. McGuire, director of guid- 
ance of Merrimack College, North An- 
dover, Mass., be placed in the body of the 
Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MERRIMACK COLLEGE, 
North Andover, Mass., March 12, anes. 
Senator MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR SMITH: I have recently be- 
come more aware and concerned with a prob- 
lem which I feel that you, more than most 
Senators, would be interested in. As direc- 
tor of guidance at Merrimack College, for 
the past several years I have had a number 
of female students approaching graduation 
come to me for advice. In the specific cases 
I am talking about, these young ladies are 
in areas that are traditionally male domain 
such as mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
biology, etc. 

We have a great number of recruiters from 
industry, institutions, and Government agen- 
cies of one kind or another, visit our school 
to interview our prospective graduates dur- 
ing their senior year. We have found that 
when females in the aforementioned catego- 
ries apply for interviews, they are most often 
and in some cases always told that there 
is no place for women in these areas. With 
all the furor about civil rights for minority 
groups, and where steps are being taken such 
as industries with Government contracts 
that have to achieve a fair balance in their 
hiring and labor practices, I fail to see where 
some of our brightest young women are not 
in areas where we have shortages of skilled 
and professional people, and why a rider pro- 
tecting and encouraging them could not be 
attached to some of these civil rights bills. 
The only reason for the present attitude is 
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because of tradition and not because of dif- 
ferences in ability of performance, 

Until something like this happens, many of 
our most brilliant young students will be 
deprived of their right to make a real con- 
tribution to their community and to our 
country. 

I feel that with your record and past per- 
formance and your willingness to launch 
an attack against tradition where it no 
longer has valid reasons for being, that this 
may lead you toward helping other mem- 
bers of your sex, and in so doing, help our 
country. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM E. MCGUIRE, 
Director of Guidance. 


EXPRESSION OF APPRECIATION OF 
COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA 
TO THE VIRGINIA THANKSGIVING 
FESTIVAL—JOINT RESOLUTION 
OF VIRGINIA GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
if there was ever any doubt about 
whether the first Thanksgiving in Amer- 
ica took place in Virginia, it was estab- 
lished as a historic fact by the late 
President John F. Kennedy in his 1963 
Thanksgiving proclamation. 

This recognition was brought about by 
the interest of a group of devout and 
patriotic citizens known as the Virginia 
Thanksgiving Festival, under the leader- 
ship of the Honorable John J. Wicker, 
Jr., of Richmond, a former member of 
the Virginia State Senate. 

The General Assembly of Virginia, 
which adjourned its most recent session 
on March 7, unanimously adopted a reso- 
lution expressing the appreciation of the 
Commonwealth to the Virginia Thanks- 
giving Festival and Senator Wicker for 
the recognition achieved by their fine 
services. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the resolution 
Adopted by the Virginia General Assem- 

y. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 49 


Whereas through the leadership of former 
State Senator John J. Wicker, Jr., and with 
the help of other distinguished Virginians, 
it has been nationally recognized that the 
first Thanksgiving in America took place in 
Virginia on the shores of the James River 
on December 4, 1619; and 

Whereas this historic fact was officially 
chronicled by the late President John F. 
Kennedy in his Thanksgiving proclamation 
of 1963; and 

Whereas this recognition was brought 
about by a group of interested and devoted 
Virginians now known as the Virginia 
Thanksgiving Festival under the leadership 
of Mr. Wicker: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of Virginia (the. 
House of Delegates concurring), That the 
appreciation and commendation of the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia be and hereby are 
expressed to the Virginia Thanksgiving Fes- 
tival for its successful achievement in es- 
tablishing, on the highest national level, the 
historic fact that America’s first Thanks- 
giving was held in the Old Dominion; and 

Resolved, That appropriately 8 
copies of this resolution be transmitted 
Mr. Wicker and the Virginia — 
Festival. 
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RESPONSIBILITIES IN OUTDOOR 
RECREATION 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, in the 
March 1964 issue of American Forests 
there are two items of especial interest 
to all those who support outdoor recrea- 
tion for Americans. 

The American Forests magazine is de- 
voted to our forests, soil, water, wildlife, 
and outdoor recreation. The first item 
is an editorial entitled “Responsibilities 
in Outdoor Recreation.” This editorial 
underlines the importance of the recom- 
mendations of the Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Review Commission on which 
I had the honor to serve. The ORRRC 
report emphasized the important pivotal 
role which must be carried out by our 
State and local governments in our na- 
tional effort to improve outdoor recre- 
ational opportunities. The role of the 
Federal Government is to provide coordi- 
nation, cooperation, and assistance to 
the local, State, and private endeavors 
in this field of growing importance. 

The second item in this magazine is a 
very informative article by the senior 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son] entitled “Why We Need the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund Bill.” 

In this article, Senator ANDERSON has 
clearly refuted some of the arguments 
made by opponents of this legislation. 
This bill has received solid support of 47 
State governments, along with endorse- 
ments by numerous organizations and 
individuals from all sections of the coun- 
try. Task unanimous consent that these 
two articles be printed in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RESPONSIBILITIES IN OUTDOOR RECREATION 

The ORRRC report emphasized that the 
key elements in a total effort to make out- 
door recreation opportunities available are 
private enterprise, the States, and local gov- 
ernment. In relation to them, the role of 
Federal agencies should not be one of domi- 
nation but of cooperation and assistance in 
meeting their respective needs, the report 
stressed. 

These principles are cornerstones—upon 
which the work of the new Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation is proceeding. Following 
ORRRC's views, American Forests holds 
these truths to be self-evident: (1) The 
most important single force in outdoor rec- 
reation is private endeavor—individual ini- 
tiative, voluntary groups of many kinds, and 
private enterprise; (2) cities, counties, and 
other local governments should create a 
recreation environment which will make 
urban areas more livable; (3) State govern- 
ments should play the pivotal role in a na- 
tional effort to improve outdoor recreation 
opportunities; (4) the Federal Government 
should exercise national leadership in out- 
door recreation; extend technical and finan- 
cial assistance to the States and through 
them to local governments; cooperate with 
the States in making technical assistance 
available to private individuals and orga- 
nizations; and provide needed outdoor rec- 
reation opportunities on its own lands and 
water; and (5) the magnitude of the task 
requires the best efforts of all and a proper 
balance among the levels of government and 
the private sector. 

American Forests believe these principles 
embody the essence of the ORRRC report. 
It believes further that these keystones con- 
stitute a sound philosophy upon which to 
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build the Nation’s outdoor recreation pro- 


To make that program a reality, three 
pieces of legislation are needed if the Fed- 
eral Government is to fill its proper role in 
outdoor recreation. 

One already has passed the Congress and 
has been signed into law. This is Public 
Law 88-29 which serves as the Organic Act 
of the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation and 
defines basic Federal outdoor recreation re- 
sponsibilities. It recognizes fully the rela- 
tive importance of private endeavor and the 
various levels of government in supplying 
the public with outdoor recreation opportu- 
nities. The law authorizes Federal recrea- 
tion action, cooperation with the States and 
their political subdivisions, and assistance 
to private enterprise, 

A second essential measure, the land and 
water conservation fund bill, is now pending 
before the Congress. This further recog- 
nizes the recreation interrelationships of the 
various levels of Government and private 
enterprise. It makes certain of the authori- 
ties in Public Law 88-29 effective by pro- 
viding Federal recreation grants-in-aid to 
the States on a matched-fund basis. Pre- 
requisite to the grants would be comprehen- 
sive State recreation plans, useful to all 
levels of Government and private endeavor 
as well. In addition to State grants, the 
land and water bill provides money to en- 
hance rec eation potential at certain Federal 
levels. The Land and Water Conservation 
Fund would be financed largely by user fees 
at certain Federal recreation areas, allocation 
of the existing tax on motorboat fuels, pro- 
ceeds from sale of Federal surplus real prop- 
erty, and repayable advance appropriations. 
A total of 47 State governments and many 
organizations, including AFA, are supporting 
this bill. 

As has been noted previously in this mag- 
azine, some opposition has developed in ref- 
erence to the land and water conservation 
fund bill. More of the same from the Na- 
tional Waterways Conference is answered in 
the current issue by Senator CLINTON P. 
ANDERSON, Of New Mexico, starting on page 
24. Meanwhile, a number of Governors and 
resource leaders in 47 States say they want 
this bill. In a letter to President Johnson, 
Gov. John W. King, of New Hampshire, said 
“New Hampshire needs this bill.“ Ditto 
Gov. William B. Scranton, of Pennsylvania, 
Gov. Albert D. Rosellini, Washington State, 
Gov. Terry Sanford, of North Carolina, and 
Gov. John M. Dalton, of Missouri. Support 
of this bill is truly formidable. Arguments 
of that minority opposed do not withstand 
close scrutiny too well as witnessed by Sen- 
ator ANDERSON’s rebuttal of the National 
Waterways Conference position in this issue. 

The third measure needed to fill out the 
Federal Government's role in outdoor rèc- 
reation policy and planning would provide 
more adequate technical assistance to local 
governments and private enterprise. In 
line with the ORRRC approach, such assist- 
ance should be available on a Federal-State 
cooperative basis, similar to the tested 
Clarke-McNary farm forestry program which 
has proven so effective. Under this ap- 
proach, the Federal Government would con- 
fine its role to providing part of the funds 
needed to employ a State staff of outdoor 
recreation technicians. Services of the tech- 
nicians would reach local governments and 
private recreation enterprise under State 
direction. 

Proposals for this third piece of needed 
recreation legislation are still in the evolu- 
tionary stage. 

With Federal assistance available under 
the three proposals, the States wouid be in 
position to truly play their pivotal role in 
acquisition, development, and maintenance 
of State and regional areas, in assisting local 
government, and in providing leadership and 
planning. 
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The local governments would be in posi- 
tion to expand their efforts to provide out- 
door recreation opportunities, with partic- 
ular emphasis upon securing open space 
and developing recreation areas in and 
around metropolitan and other urban areas. 

Private enterprise would have available 
the technical assistance it requires if it is 
to develop commercial facilities and services 
which will return a profit, and nonprofit 
groups would be able to operate efficiently 
and to the greatest possible advantage to 
the public. The fees which will be charged 
at certain Federal recreation areas will help 
private commercial outdoor recreation en- 
terprise be competitive—and help answer 
chief complaint to date of the private rec- 
creation entrepreneur. 

The alternative to the philosophy em- 
bodied in the three essential pieces of legis- 
lation discussed and in the ORRRC recom- 
mendations will be undesirable pressures 
for Federal recreation action in areas which 
more properly the States, their political 
subdivisions, and private enterprise, should 
occupy. 

This alternative is not acceptable. 
ORRRC philosophy is. 


The 


Wary We NEED THE LAND AND WATER 
CONSERVATION FUND BILL 


(By Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON) 


Quietly, persistently, even relentlessly, one 
of the great social changes of our time has 
been taking place. Almost unheralded, out- 
door recreation has emerged as a major 
feature of American life in the years since 
World War II. An amazing 90 percent of our 
citizens use our parks, forests, wildlife 
refuges, shorelines and other recreation areas 
each year. They find there satisfaction for 
their souls * * * and relief from the ten- 
sions of our increasingly congested urban 
civilization. 

They spend an estimated $20 billion an- 
nually in the process. Yet there are some, 
despite these tremendous benefits to man- 
kind, who, through narrow, mistaken self- 
interest, would deny Americans access to 
their outdoor heritage by sabotaging efforts 
to provide constructively for continued ex- 
pansion of this economic bonanza. 

Our rapid population growth and in- 
creases in leisure time, mobility and income 
have contributed to our almost overwhelm- 
ing rush to the out-of-doors. This rush is 
leading to a recreation crisis, indeed has al- 
ready done so in many parts of the Nation. 
Our situation is this: We have a great deal 
of public recreation land, but most of this 
lies in the more sparsely settled States. In 
the more populous States, particularly near 
the major population centers, we lack ade- 
quate places to go to enjoy the out-of-doors. 
We are dangerously short of nearby areas 
where the youngsters can go to hunt lizards 
or rabbits or grizzly bears or even dragons, 
if that’s what they want to stalk. We don't 
have enough close-in camping and hunting 
and fishing places where a man can take his 
boy on a short weekend. It is so frustrating 
to try to find a secluded picnic nook reason- 
ably close to town that the whole family is 
liable not to be speaking by the time it 
does locate an empty table. 

These conditions caused the Congress to 
establish the Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission back in 1958. I had the 
honor to serve on this bipartisan Commis- 
sion under the chairmanship of Laurance S. 
Rockefeller and in company with seven other 
Members of Congress, and with six promi- 
nent laymen. The citizen members were 
first appointed by President Eisenhower. 
The Commission reported to the Congress 
and the President in January 1962 on its 3 
years of study and evaluation. Creation of 
a Bureau of Outdoor Recreation in the Fed- 
eral Government was one of some 50 recom- 
mendations we made. Our late beloved 
President Kennedy directed the Secretary of 
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the Interior to establish the Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation on April 2, 1962. A year 
later, the Congress enacted Public Law 88- 
29, an organic act defining responsibilities of 
the new Bu eau. This was signed into law 
in May 1963. I had the honor of cosponsor- 
ing this measure, together with a number of 
other Members of the Congrers from both 
sides of the aisle. The new Bureau is re- 
sponsible for outdoor rec eation coordina- 
tion, planning, research, education, technical 
assistance and cooperation with State and 
local governments and private interests. 


FRAMEWORK PROVIDED 


This new law provides the needed frame- 
work for effective outdoor recreation action. 
Another proposal now pending before this 
Congress would provide a continuing fund 
for State and Federal outdoor recreation 
needs, thus making effective another recom- 
mendation of our Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission. I refer to the 
land and water conservation fund bill, S. 859 
in the Senate and H.R. 3846 in the House 
of Representatives. I am proud to be one 
of the cosponsors of this forward-looking 
legislation and in this I wish to lay to rest 
a number of misreprerentations, miscon- 
ceptions and mistakes which are being voiced 
in connection with the land and water con- 
servation fund bill. 

Before I deal with these criticiems, I wish 
briefly to outline the legislative prog-ess to 
date of the land and water conservation fund 
bill. 

We have held hearings on S. 859 in the 
Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Commit- 
tee under the capable chairmanship of Sen- 
ator Henry M. JACKSON, of Washington. The 
House Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, chaired by my good friend and col- 
league Congressman WAYNE N. ASPINALL, of 
Colorado, has held hearings, produced a 
number of worthy amendments to the orig- 
inal form of the bill, and has repo ted it to 
the full House. 

The land and water conservation fund as 
reported in the House of Representatives has 
two main provisions. It authorizes Federal 
recreation grants-in-aid to the States. It 
provides for Federal acquisition of certain 
recreation and related lands. The fund 
could amount to approximately $200 million 
per year. Of this, States would get 60 per- 
cent on a matched fund basis. The fund 
would be derived from three pay-as-you-go 
revenues and from repayable advance appro- 
priations. The revenues would come from 
entrance and user fees at certain Federal 
areas, from sale of surplus Federal real prop- 
erty and from transfer of the existing 4-cent 
excise tax on motorboat fuels. The repay- 
able advance appropriat'ons which would 
begin the third year of the land and water 
conservation fund program, could average 
$60 million annually, and would continue 
for 8 years. 

Two-fifths of the States share of the fund 
would divide equally among all States; the 
remainder would be divided on the basis of 
State recreation needs, States could use the 
Federal moneys for planning, acquiring, and 
developing recreation areas. The acqui- 
sition and development grants-in-aid would 
be available after States prepared compre- 
hensive recreation plans approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior. All moneys in the 
fund, including the grants-in-aid would be 
available only upon annual appropriation by 
the Congress in the usual way. 

The Federal share of the fund would be 
available for land acquisition in connection 
with national forest, park, and wildlife ref- 
uge systems and to help offset capital costs 
of Federal water development projects here- 
after authorized which are allocated to pub- 
lic recreation and the improvement of fish 
and wildlife conditions. 

The land and water conservation fund 
proposal has enjoyed massive support in 
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both bodies of the Congress. Officials of 47 
States have offered support of its principles. 
This is strongly indicative of the wisdom of 
the bill's recognition that States occupy a 
pivotal role in outdoor recreation. Virtu- 
ally all major conservation organizations 
have testified for the bill. As recently as 
October 31, the distinguished Secretary of 
the Army, then Cyrus R. Vance, stated the 
Department of Defense’s full support. Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Orville L. Freeman did 
likewise on November 5, 1963. Secretary of 
the Interior Stewart L. Udall has been in the 
forefront of the fight for the measure. 

And I wish to quote from one additional 
letter of support, this one dated November 
4, 1963, and directed to the Honorable WAYNE 
N. ASPINALL: 

“I have received the bill reported out by 
your committee earlier this month and be- 
lieve the committee has done an exceedingly 
good job in refining many of its provisions. 
The strong bipartisan support for the bill by 
members of your committee is encouraging 
and provides persuasive evidence of its es- 
sential soundness. 

“This farsighted legislation merits the sup- 
port of all interested in the conservation 
of outdoor America and I am hopeful it will 
be enacted into law this session.” 

The letter was signed John F. Kennedy.” 


A KEY MEASURE 


The land and water conservation fund bill 
is a key measure. America needs it 
young America, if it is to enjoy the outdoor 
heritage that is the birthright of each of 
us * all America, if it is to remain 
strong, vigorous, prepared to conquer the 
challenges of our complicated civilization. 

I have said that the bill has come under 
fire. Criticism has been relatively scant in 
comparison with the heavy support which 
the measure has enjoyed, but several respon- 
sible points in opposition have been raised. 
These have come both from members of the 
Committee on Interlor and Insular Affairs 
in both bodies of Congress, and from outside 
sources. As a result, various constructive 
modifications have been adopted as amend- 
ments in the House. We would presume 
these will be considered by the Senate at the 
proper time. Other legitimate criticism re- 
sulting from honest and sincere differences 
of informed opinion has been voiced. In 
the House, these have been resolved by ma- 
jority vote of committee members. We would 
expect to do the same in the Senate. 

One particularly virulent criticism of the 
land and water conservation fund proposal 
has come to my attention. This emanates 
from the executive offices of the National 
Waterways Conference, Inc., here in Wash- 
ington, D.C. It opposes this recreation meas- 
ure and it has been distributed widely. 
Since many persons across the country who 
are not well informed about the land and 
water conservation fund's provision are Hable 
to be swayed by these assertions, I feel con- 
strained to refute them. A little light on 
the subject seems to be in order. 

The National Waterways Conference says 
the proposal would saddle the country 
“+s + * with a vast, new back-door taxing and 
back-door spending mechanism. This is 
just not so. Back-door spending is spend- 
ing by executive agencies from funds not 
appropriated by Congress. Not a plugged 
nickel can be spent from the proposed land 
and water conservation fund without a spe- 
cific appropriation by Congress. And the 
phrase “back-door tax” is just words. For 
better or for worse, Congress enjoys a monop- 
oly when it comes to imposing Federal taxes. 
This bill wouldn’t infringe on our patent. 

The bill gives too much latitude, laments 
the waterways groups, through undefined 
fees and user charges on undefined recrea- 
tion and water facilities. In 10 years, the 
plaint continues, the bill would create a $2 
billion fund to be used as the President and 
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Secretary of the Interior may determine. In 
truth, Congress, through its established ap- 
propriation process and within the guidelines 
set forth in the bill, would annually de- 
termine how the fund would be used. The 
provision is right there in the bill for anyone 
who wishes to see. So are some other pro- 
visions which further hedge in the executive 
branch in its use of the land and water 
fund. Funds which accumulate can only 
be spent as appropriated by Congress. 


DOUBLE TAXATION? 


“Double taxation,” proclaims the Water- 
ways Conference, ‘compelling Federal agen- 
cies to sell facilities which the people already 
own.” No facilities are to be sold under this 
bill. Moreover, the bill makes absolutely no 
changes in present law governing disposal 
procedures for surplus Federal real property. 
Actually, this criticism appears to be lev- 
eled at the bill's provision requiring admis- 
sion and user fees at certain Federal recrea- 
tion areas. The criticism fails to mention 
that the great bulk of Federal lands and wa- 
ters will not be subject to such fees. 

Rather than double taxation, the prin- 
ciple which applies here is that services ren- 
dered to special beneficiaries by Federal agen- 
cies should be self-sustaining to the fullest 
extent possible. This policy was enacted 
into law by Congress in 1952 and has been 
carefully observed by all administrations 
since. Under this policy, it is reasonable to 
collect user fees at certain Federal recreation 
areas which all of us own, since the users are 
enjoying special services provided at public 
expense. Parallels exist elsewhere. States, 
for example, collect special fees from com- 
mercial trucks for use of the highways which 
all the people, including the truckline, own. 


NO DOUBLE TAXATION 


The National Waterways Conference, Inc., 
is not in danger of double taxation from 
provisions of the land and water conserva- 
tion fund bill. As reported by the House 
committee, the measure does not apply to 
nonrecreation uses of public waterways. 
Says the House committee report, “Amend- 
ments were also adopted to assure that none 
of the entrance and user fee provisions will 
be applicable to nonrecreational uses of the 
waters of units of the Federal navigation 
system.” It is beyond me to figure how you 
could have a stronger guarantee. 

The waterways conference says recreation 
charges would restrict use of public lands to 
those able to pay. The facts are these: Most 
Federal lands won't be subject to fees, so 
even if you are poor as a church mouse, you 
can still enjoy recreation on public lands. 
The fees will be applied at Federal areas 
which meet three primary qualifications: 
First, they must be federally administered. 
Second, they must offer recreation facilities 
and services provided at Federal expense. 
Third, they must be administered primarily 
for scenic, scientific, historical, cultural, 
recreation or wilderness purposes. 

Admission charges don't keep people away. 
They even encourage use of given areas, be- 
cause not too many people want to rough it 
any more and they equate an admission 
charge with developed facilities such as run- 
ning water, sanitary installations and the 
like. We have seen a 221- percent increase in 
recreation use of our National and State 
parks and forests since 1946, yet entrance 
charges are collected at 24 national parks 
and monuments and 30 other areas admin- 
istered by the National Park Service and at 
a number of national forest campgrounds. 
Some 17 States, including Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, and Michigan, assess fees. 


BURDENSOME ADMISSION FEES? 

The fees are not burdensome. A $3 to $5 
windshield sticker admitting a car and its 
occupants to any and all Federal recreation 
areas for an entire year costs less than one 
tankful of gasoline. A $1.50 overnight camp- 
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ing charge where improved facilities are pro- 
vided is cheaper than a family can stay most 
other places. 

Another seldom-mentioned justification 
for Federal admission and user fees involves 
private commercial recreation facilities. We 
hear complaints from operators of com- 
mercial camps and other recreation enter- 
prises, particularly near Federal parks and 
forests and similar lands, that they can't 
stay in business if the Federal Government 
is giving away free the same service which 
they are trying to sell. A recreation impera- 
tive is for private enterprise to carry as 
much of the burden as possible. It can't do 
this in many instances if the Federal Gov- 
ernment fails to assess adequate charges for 
use of public facilities. 

Another criticism from the National 
Waterways Conference is that the land and 
water bill would “* * * exact a $500 fine 
and/or 6 months in durance vile for any who 
may trespass without benefit of fee.” (Dur- 
ance vile’ is the waterway association’s 

e.) The bill, as is customary in this 
type of legislation, does set certain maxi- 
mum fine and jail provisions that might be 
imposed by the court for violations. How- 
ever, the penalties are the same or less than 
those currently prescribed for violations of 
other rules and regulations by the Secre- 
taries of the Interior and Agriculture in 
parks, forests, and wildlife refuges. Enforce- 
ment of these has resulted in no vast pub- 
lic injustices. In presenting H.R. 3846, the 
House Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs addressed itself explicitly to this 
matter. It provided that violation penalties 
could not be imposed except at clearly 
posted areas. It said it wished to avoid un- 
witting violations. No reason exists to think 
courts would impose the maximum allow- 
able penalties except in ekceptionally fla- 
grant cases or after repeated violations, 


A GROUNDLESS FEAR 


“Too much power,” says the National 
Waterways Conference, asserting that noth- 
ing would prevent a President from impos- 
ing user fees on any Federal land or water 
or from using the land and water fund “to 
go out and buy them.” 

This fear is groundless. In addition to the 
provision which I have already cited prohib- 
iting nonrecreation use fees, the bill states, 
“+ * * nothing * * * shall authorize * * + 
fees or charges for commercial or other ac- 
tivities not related to recreation.” The com- 
plaint that the President could go out and 
buy areas with funds from the bill isn’t valid, 
either. The President can't do that. It takes 
specific congressional authorizations and ap- 
propriations first before land and water areas 
can be acquired with money from this fund. 
The bill contains no new land acquisition 
authority. 

The National Waterways Conference claims 
that charging fees would abridge historic pol- 
icy, conflict with intent of Congress, make 
it difficult to resist commercial tolls in the 
future, and do violence to a Presidential cam- 
paign pledge promising adherence to the toll- 
free principle. d 

The land and water conservation fund ad- 
heres to the toll-free principle for commer- 
cial use of the public waterways. To what 
historic policy and congressional intent does 
the proposed land and water conservation 
fund bill do violence? I have already said 
that fees haye been collected at national 
parks for more than 45 years. There is no 
violence to that historic policy. I have men- 
tioned the 1952 legislation which says. that 
Federal agencies should collect for services or 
facilities provided to special beneficiaries. 
There's no violence to that intent of Con- 
gress. 

The Waterways Conference says fee collec- 
tion would be burdensome, costly; and ineffi- 
cient. It is mistaken. Long years of expe- 
rience show that fee collection and enforce- 
ment at State and Federal recreation areas 
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costs less than 15 percent, usually around 10 
percent, of the amount collected. In addi- 
tion, as a safeguard on this very point, the 
House committee report sets eight guidelines 
for designating recreation areas and estab- 
lishing fees. These criteria are (1) practica- 
bility of collecting at a given area, (2) cost of 
collection compared with expected receipts, 
(3) effect of charging on public use and en- 
joyment, (4) Federal cost of establishing and 
maintaining the area, (5) State contribution, 
if any, to maintaining the area, (6) type and 
variety of recreation to which area is suited, 
(7) amount charged for comparable public 
or private areas, and (8) expenditure which 
visitors otherwise incur. 

The criteria leave little basis for claims 
that most reservoirs constructed by the Corps 
of Engineers would be subjected to fee 
charges, even less in view of the fact that rec- 
reation at most such areas is not federally 
administered. 


IS CONGRESS IN CONTROL? 


The land and water conservation fund bill 
is unjust, says the Waterways organization, 
because there is no practical limit on the 
power to set fees. The fact is that the bill 
sets a maximum $7 charge for an annual 
entry sticker. This would be good any num- 
ber of times in a year at any Federal recrea- 
tion area. Instead of the maximum, best 
estimates are that the annual sticker prob- 
ably would cost $3 to $5. The National Park 
Service for many years and Forest Service in 
recent years have been charging user fees for 
campgrounds and other facilities without 
public outcry of injustice. The bill specifies 
that fees shall be fair and equitable, taking 
into consideration benefits to the recipient. 

An administrative jumble would result un- 
der the bill, because it would put Govern- 
ment agencies in the policing and tax col- 
lecting business, the National Waterways 
Conference would have us believe. It says 
that, except for the National Park Service, 
agencies aren't equipped for such service. 
The Forest Service, the Bureau of Land 
Management, and other Government agencies 
for years have been collecting fees for prod- 
ucts and services, such as grazing, recreation, 
mineral, timber, and special user fees. The 
Nation has managed to survive these activi- 
ties without developing any administrative 
jumble. 

The National Waterways Conference 
charges that the proposed bill would be in- 
equitable, basing the assertion on the some- 
what peculiar assumption that enormous 
land and water acquisitions would take 
place, and that grants-in-aid would erode 
State’s rights, all to the detriment of State 
tourist industries. They are wrong about 
enormous Federal acquisitions. The maxi- 
mum Federal share of the fund, about $75 
million a year, has to help pay for both land 
acquisition and for recreation at Federal 
water resources projects. We know that 
State tourist industries will prosper, not 
suffer, from additional facilities. The $20 
billion annual expenditure for recreation is 
one evidence. The current history of in- 
creased tourism wherever adequate facilities 
are provided is another. Case after case can 
be cited wherein new outdoor recreation 
lands and waters have meant a broader tax 
base, higher bank deposits, more tourist ex- 
penditures and often lowered tax rates. 
Would 46 States support the legislation if 
they felt that the land and water conserva- 
tion fund would hurt their tourist business? 
Indeed, many are looking to recreation for 
economic salvation in depressed areas. 

A SPOOKED HORSE 

The National Waterways Conference as- 
serts that the land and water bill would un- 
dermine the customary cost-benefit ratios 
used in connection with Federal multiple- 
purpose water resource developments. I am 
reminded of a spooked horse that shies with- 
out reason. Instead of jeopardizing future 
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water resource projects the inclusion of rec- 
reation and fish and wildlife enhancement as 
project purposes sometimes makes projects 
feasible which otherwise could not be justi- 
fied. The House committee report points out 
that allocations for recreation at Federal 
water resource projects are relatively new, 
sizable, and undoubtedly will get bigger. 

The National Waterways Conference says 
that the land and water conservation fund's 
provisions for land acquisition in connection 
with the national forest system would allow 
virtually all inholdings and national forest 
areas to be considered of recreation value. 
The House committee's report on the bill 
stated the intention that land and water 
fund moneys could be used for acquisitions 
in the national forest system which have 
key recreation values, even though they 
might also have other key values. It also 
said that land with little or no recreation 
value should not be acquired with money 
from the fund. 

The waterways group says that the public 
lands are huge, ample to meet recreation 
demand if developed, and that more public 
land area isn’t required. It is true that we 
do have a lot of public land. Most of it is in 
Western States and in Alaska. We lack 
recreation lands near our metropolitan areas 
where the needs are greatest. We have a 
great deal of water in the Great Lakes but 
we still need moisture in New Mexico and 
Arizona. What we have is not spread around 
very well. 

The National Waterways Conference says 
the land and water bill provides an unneeded 
delegation of powers and says special acts of 
Congress have provided for numerous forest 
acquisitions, listing $320,000 appropriated by 
Congress for acquisition this year and 
$962,000 under the Weeks law. Aside from 
the fact that about three-fifths of the smaller 
appropriation was for the protection of the 
water supply of one large city, citing these 
sums indicates a basic lack of understanding 
of our recreation needs. Ninety percent of 
us participate annually. Our population 
will double in less than 40 years. Available 
recreation lands are in short supply already, 
insofar as most of the population is con- 
cerned. Had the total of $1,282,000 appro- 
priated for forest acquisition in 1963 all been 
spent on recreation, it still would have been 
a drop in the bucket in relation to the need. 

These needs are widely recognized. New 
York State has passed two outdoor recrea- 
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Jersey has a $60 million green acres pro- 
gram. Wisconsin has a $50 million program. 
Pennsylvania passed its $70 million project 
70 program on November 5. Florida passed 
legislation the same day authorizing 
what could be a $50 million program. 
Washington State and California both have 
major proposals in the works. 
WE NEED A SPECIAL FUND 

In view of the magnitude of the need I 
am afraid that continuation of appropria- 
tions by Congress at present levels from the 
general fund of the Treasury isn’t going to 
get the job done. We need a special, ear- 
marked fund. I might add that the longer 
we wait to do the job, the more we will have 
to pay for the acres we need. 

The Waterways Conference argues that 
the new bill would further existing latitude 
of the Secretary of Agriculture under the 
Weeks law. I repeat that the land and 
water conservation fund bill authorizes not 
1 square foot of new land acquisition and 
that the Congress specifically will determine 
appropriations which could be used under 
existing authorities. 


NOT NEW TAXES 
The waterways group says admission and 
user fees in effect are new taxes. They are 
neither new nor taxes. Persons using public 
recreation lands should pay reasonable 
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amounts for the special facilities they de- 
mand. I should remark that almost all are 
glad to do so, particularly when they realize 
that their fees are helping pay for expanded 
facilities which they also may enjoy. 

The Waterways Conference complains 
that making appropriations from the fund 
without fiscal year limitation bypasses nor- 
mal processes of the Congress. This provi- 
sion was necessary because many States 
which will be eligible for grants-in-aid from 
the fund do not keep books on the same 
fiscal year basis as the Federal Government 
and do not follow similar policies with rela- 
tion to expending money for public pur- 
poses. To reclaim all appropriations for the 
Treasury at the end of each Federal fiscal 
year would in effect deny grants-in-aid in 
some instances. 

One Waterways Conference complaint 
concerns repaying advance appropriations 
to the Fund without interest. Precedent 
for this exists in the Wetlands Act of 1961. 
The group claims that the bill extends Fed- 
eral power broadly over State recreation ac- 
tivities, and thus fails to meet the premise 
that States must occupy a key role in de- 
veloping a balanced national outdoor rec- 
reation program. The full House Commit- 
tee report asserts the pivotal role of the 
States. It says Federal recreation assistance 
to States is justified by (1) the health and 
welfare of all citizens, (2) the relief such 
assistance will afford the Federal Govern- 
ment from increasing pressures to acquire 
and develop recreation areas of less than 
national significance, and (3) the mobile 
population's expectation of using State and 
local parks wherever they may be, regardless 
of the origin of the user. The committee 
has built the proposed grants-in-aid pro- 
gram with the predominant role of the 
States in mind. It insists on sound com- 
prehensive statewide planning prior to any 
land acquisition or development. This is 
needed to avoid spotty and inadequate ac- 
quisition and development programs waste- 
ful of both Federal and State funds. The 
committee deems the Secretary of the In- 
terior the appropriate Federal official to 
certify adequacy of State recreation plans. 
It urges early acquisition before land be- 
comes wnavailable because of skyrocketing 
prices or preemption by other uses. It is 
significant mat the land and water bill’s ap- 
propriating provisions give the Congress the 
final word on availability of money. This 
includes State grants-in-aid recommended 
on the basis of the Secretary of the Interior's 
certification of adequacy of individual state- 
wide outdoor recreation plans. This review 
comes in part as congressional appropria- 
tlons committees review an annual compre- 
hensive statement of estimated requirements 
from the Fund for the coming year. The 
Secretary of the Interior is charged with 
submitting this. 

A HOBGOBLIN IS ROUTED 

The National Waterways Conference finds 
a hobgoblin in the Land and Water pro- 
posai’s routine provision authorizing the 
President to issue regulations which will as- 
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under the bill and those under other Federal 
programs particularly the open-space pro- 
gram of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. It does not authorize transfer of 

functions between agencies; it does allow 
assistance to the States only in accordance 
with such regulations. 

The waterways group claims that the im- 
pression is false that the land and water 
fund proposal would be largely self-sustain- 
ing, saying that collection costs of the vari- 
ous revenues would be borne by general tax- 
payers as operation and maintenance funds 
are appropriated to particular Federal agen- 
cies. Since collection costs are not expected 
to exceed more than about 10 percent of col- 
lections, this argument’s validity escapes me. 
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The National Waterways Conference says that 
where millions of people are involved “on 
the vast reaches of the waterwa: ten in 
wilderness areas where detection is difficult, 
if not impossible, the police job would be 
formidable and costly beyond any possible 
value to the Government, involving enor- 
mous additions to Federal personnel with 
corresponding additions to Federal ex- 
penses.” The fatal flaw in all of this is that 
vast reaches of the waterways and the 
wilderness areas don't meet the criteria for 
areas where fees could be charged. 

The National Waterways Conference has 
its offices right here in Washington. I find 
it unfortunate, feeling as deeply about the 
land and water conservation fund proposal 
as it does, that its representatives did not 
travel the few blocks necessary to make its 
views known in person to the House Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs during its 
many sessions when the measure was under 
consideration. The waterways group waited 
all year until the committee had finished 
its deliberations before making its views 
known. Fortunately, the House committee 
considered in great depth virtually every 
point that was subsequently raised by the 
National Waterways Conference. This indi- 
cates the thoroughness of the committee 
in its deliberations and I wish to offer my 
congratulations. 

We have held hearings in the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs on this 
important measure. Again, there, too, the 
National Waterways Conference did not hon- 
or us with its views. Officially, its views are 
not part of the record. Fortunately, again, 
the points it makes have been raised and are 
under consideration. 

Several organizations and individuals have 
differed with the views of the House commit- 
tee. The Mississippi Valley Association has 
expressed doubts of the wisdom of Federal 
recreation user fees. 


THIS BILL WILL HELP 


The Rivers & Harbors Association of Mis- 
sissippi sent the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs a resolution op- 
posing the bill. The House version of the 
land and water conservation fund bill con- 
tains provisions which should resolve most 
of the objections which that organization 
offered. Adverse comments of several mem- 
bers of the House committee appear in the 
report to the full House and are available 
there for those who wish to go further 
into this matter. 

This land and water conservation fund 
measure, in my considered opinion, is a sin- 
gularly fine piece of legislation. It is indeed 
a fiscally responsible approach to a vital na- 
tional requirement. America needs its rec- 
reation lands. To quote the Outdoor Rec- 
reation Resources Review Commission report, 
“When an American looks for the meaning 
of his past, he seeks it not in ancient ruins, 
but more likely in mountains and forests, by 
a river, or at the edge of the sea.“ This bill 
will help make certain that the areas of the 
out-of-doors we need are there * * avall- 
able to all of us. 


BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARY OF 
SENATOR MANSFIELD 


Mr, DIRKSEN. Mr. President, it has 
been said that brevity is the soul of wit. 
I add today that brevity is also the es- 
sence of eloquence. I could do no better 
than to read from the Congressional 
Directory, at page 89, as follows: 

MICHAEL J. MANSFIELD, Democrat, Missoula, 
Mont.; born March 16, 1903; enlisted in the 
U.S. Navy, World War I, at 14 years of age; 
subsequently enlisted in U.S. Army and U.S. 
Marine Corps;. worked as miner and mining 
engineer in Butte, Mont., 1922-30; attended 
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Montana School of Mines and Montana State 
University and received B.A. and M.A. de- 
grees from latter in 1933 and 1934; professor 
of Latin American and Far Eastern history at 
Montana University, 1933-43; married Mau- 
reen Hayes of Butte, Mont.; one daughter, 
Anne; elected to 78th and served through 82d 
Congresses; elected to U.S. Senate on Novem- 
ber 4, 1952, for the term commencing January 
3, 1953; reelected in 1958 for the term ending 
January 3, 1965. 


The only thing that has mystified me 
about our distinguished and beloved ma- 
jority leader is how he got into the Ma- 
rine Corps at 14 years of age. But what 
a great, humble, self-effacing person he 
has been, dedicated to his country and 
dedicated to the institution where he 
serves. 

Today he marks his 61st birthday an- 
niversary. He does not look it. I think 
FF nenne 

In a way it is too bad that that advent 
could not have been deferred for 1 day, 
for then he would have been born on 
St. Patrick's Day, the patron saint of 
the Old Emerald Isle. 

So, as minority leader and as a col- 
league, I salute the distinguished Senator 
from Montana. May his years be long. 
[Applause, Senators rising.] 

Mr. President, there is a Senator who 
was born on St. Patrick’s Day—the very 
distinguished Senator from Rhode Is- 
land, JOHN Pastore. [Applause.] 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. JOHN 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from the Far Western 
State of Wyoming, GALE “O’MCGEE,” was 
also born on St. Patrick’s Day. [Ap- 
Plause.] 


“O'PASTORE.” 


INVESTIGATION OF ROBERT G. 
BAKER BY COMMITTEE ON RULES 
AND ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I join in 
the congratulations extended to our 
distinguished and beloved majority 
leader, and to our distinguished and be- 
loved Member, JOHN “O’Pastore,” who 
celebrates his birthday tomorrow. 

I have the greatest respect and regard 
for all Members of this body. What I 
may say in regard to one of the serious 
mandates imposed upon us does not in 
any way derogate or diminish the feel- 
ings which I hold for all my colleagues. 

It is at times the unpleasant duty of 
members of committees to be confronted 
and charged with a mandate to proceed 
to investigate matters, on which, if left 
to their own judgment, they would pre- 
fer not to be obliged to expend nervous 
energy, and physical strength, and to 
run the risk of disagreeing with the 
points of view of Senators whom they 
regard highly. 

I am a member of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, which has 
been under mandate to investigate em- 
ployees of the Senate, their fiscal irregu- 
larities, if any, and other improprieties, 
if any. It has not been an easy task. 
It has had one side benefit which I 
greatly appreciate, in that I have been 
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able to lose 114 pounds during the past 
month or so of the investigation: This 
is perhaps the most drastic form of 
dieting I have ever experienced. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Does the Senator seri- 
ously contend that he lost the 11% 
pounds on the Bobby Baker investiga- 
tion rather than on his campaign for 
reelection? 

Mr. SCOTT. I have not been involved 
in any campaign for election, since I am 
not yet a candidate for the party to 
which I am proud to belong. I shall be 
grateful for any help I may receive 
from the senior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania in that regard. 

Mr. President, I invite the attention of 
Senators to the most recent occurrences 
in the investigation by the Committee 
on Rules and Administration with re- 
gard to charges of conflict of interest 
against Mr. Robert G. Baker, and oth- 
ers, and of fiscal irregularities and other 
improprieties. 

For some 444 months this case has 
been before the committee and for the 
same 4% months, the majority members 
of the committee have been on the brink 
of ending the investigation as soon as 
they thought they could do so without 
incurring the wrath of the American 
public. 

The majority members of the com- 
mittee have looked reluctantly and hesi- 
tantly at the evidence laid before it. 

Let me illustrate: 

Last Thursday, March 12, Senator 
Witu1ams of Delaware delivered to the 
chairman of the committee an affidavit 
by Mr. Milton L. Hauft. Mr. Hauft 
swore that on file with Internal Revenue 
Service were tax returns for Bobby 
Baker and for the Carousel Motel with 
Mr. Hauft’s signature forged onto these 
tax returns. 

Mr. Hauft avers in his affidavit that 
he never prepared any tax returns for 
the Carousel Motel. However, he was 
the accountant who prepared the origi- 
nal tax returns for Mr. Baker, for which 
there apears to have been substituted in 
the files of the Internal Revenue Service, 
by a person or persons unknown, a dif- 
ferent income tax return signed—I am 
informed—by Mr. Baker, bearing a 
forged signature, and the unauthorized 
signature of Mr. Hauft as the person 
who allegedly prepared the return. 
This is certainly a matter warranting a 
very thorough investigation by the De- 
partment of Justice, and meriting the 
fullest of cooperation, which I have every 
confidence will be received from a serv- 
ice which we all hold in the highest re- 
gard, namely, the Internal Revenue 
Service. 

However, if the former secretary of 
the majority can tamper with a tax re- 
turn, that is a matter of the highest 
gravity, and imputes the commission of 
a serious crime. 

At 8 50 a.m. on the following day, 
Friday, March 13, I made copies of the 
affidavit available to the press and dis- 
cussed them briefly with reporters out- 
side the Rules Committee. The com- 
mittee then met. 
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Shortly after 9 a.m. Senator CURTIS 
attempted to have the affidavit inserted 
into the committee record and he was 
prevented from doing that. Therefore, 
he read the affidavit, thereby succeeding 
in doing what the committee would not 
have him do. Even now, committee 
counsel asserts, contrary to Senate rules, 
that what Senator Curtis read into the 
record is not really in the record. 

This air of unreality pervades the 
committee’s proceedings. Whatever they 
do not like, they treat as if it did not 
exist. 

Then the committee counsel, Major 
McLendon, delivered a report to the com- 
mittee, from which I will now quote. He 
said: 

I think two conclusions may be drawn 
from this extensive investigation. First, it 
is highly unlikely that any additional evi- 
dence can be found materially differirg from 
the type of evidence already placed in the 
record of the committee's hearings; and 
second, that it is a reasonable certainty that 
any additional evidence which can be pro- 
duced will be repetitive and cumulative. If 
evidence differing substantially from the 
pattern of evidence already presented is in 
existence, surely it would have been dis- 
covered in the course of this investigation. 


Mr. President, I invite attention to the 
fact that this statement was delivered 
at least 12 hours after the arrival of new 
evidence in this case. Startling new 
evidence appeared between the writing 
of counsel’s report and the reading of it. 

Major McLendon concluded his re- 
port to the committee with these words: 

With this background and subject to the 
authority of the committee to control its 
future proceedings, I recommend— 

1. That investigations and hearings con- 
cerning any financial interest or business ac- 
tivities of officers or employees and former 
Officers or employees of the Senate, for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether any such 
interest or activities (financial or business 
interests or activities) have involved con- 
flict of interest or other impropriety, be dis- 
continued; and 

2. That the staff and such other assistants 
as the committee may choose be instructed 
to begin immediately the preparation of the 
committee’s report and its recommendations 
to the U.S. Senate. 


Mr. President, I again invite to atten- 
tion to the fact that this statement was 
made several hours after every member 
of the committee was aware of the ex- 
istence of new evidence. 

Meanwhile, the chairman, Senator 
Jorpan, had prepared for him by the 
staff of the committee a statement which 
said, in part: 

After a thorough discussion of the matter, 
the committee voted 6 to 3 to follow Major 
McLendon’s recommendations, 


Mr. President, there never was a vote, 
and the statement by the chairman was 
never officially released. How clearly 
this proves that the evidence offered by 
minority Senators over a 3-hour period 
had been rejected before they had even 
been heard. 

Although the chairman may feel em- 
powered to state in the advance of a vote 
how the six Democrats on the commit- 
tee had voted, I wonder how he can say 
in the advance of a vote how the three 
Republicans had voted. I have not left 
my proxy with the chairman. 
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The chairman’s prepared, but unre- 
leased, statement said further: 

There are those who would continue the 
investigation on and on, and plow the same 
ground over and over again just for the sake 
of partisan political advantage. 


Mr. President, this, too, was prepared 
after the chairman and the subcommit- 
tee knew of the existence of new evi- 
dence. Is the evidence of forgery a par- 
tisan disclosure? 

Subsequently on Friday, the chair- 
man distributed to the press a statement 
which I have here; his statement is lab- 
eled “3:45 p.m. March 13, 1964.” This 
statement makes specific reference to the 
existence of the affidavit by Mr. Hauft, 
and then goes on to say: 

We have reached the point where the tak- 
ing of further testimony in this situation 
would serve no legislative purpose. 


Then, Mr. President, something very 
strange happened. A sheepish U-turn 
was made as to the new revelation of 
crime. Sometime between 3:45 p.m. on 
Friday and 6 p.m. Saturday night—inci- 
dentally, that is closing time for the first 
editions of the Sunday newspapers—the 
Democratic members of the Rules Com- 
mittee agreed as follows: 

Major McLendon’s statement to the 
committee, which I read just a moment 
ago, would be amended as follows: 

With this background, and subject to the 
authority of the committee to control its 
future proceedings— 


And the following words are under- 
scored— 
except as to the matter relating to Mr. Hauft’s 


affidavit presented to the committee on this 
date— 


Here the underscoring ends; and then 
I continue to read— 


I recommend— 


And there are no further changes. 
Therefore, I go back to what I said to 
reporters outside the door of the Rules 
Committee on 8:50 a.m. on Friday—the 
decision to close down this investigation 
is not a legislative decision. It is not an 
investigative decision. It is a political 
decision. 

This investigation is embarrassing to 
members of the Democratic Party. The 
majority members on the Rules Commit- 
tee are not watching facts; they are 
watching the calendar. The November 
elections are approaching, and they are 
determined to put this skeleton back into 
the closet. 

The only way this committee will ac- 
cept evidence directly relating to the in- 
vestigation is for the public and the Re- 
publican members of the committee to 
blast the evidence into the committee and 
force it before the counsel and each 
member of the committee. 

Almost all of the evidence taken by 
the committee was first force-fed to it; 
and the great majority of that evidence 
was furnished by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS], who 
at all times cooperated closely and com- 
pletely with the Rules Committee, and 
who has from time to time been the 
recipient of new matter which the com- 
mittee has then reluctantly examined. 
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The majority members of this com- 
mittee have attached to themselves 
blinders for their eyes, plugs for their 
ears, and handcuffs for their wrists. So 
equipped, they have stumbled into, 
through and around one of the most sor- 
did scandals in Washington in recent 
memory. 

The investigators have been given in- 
structions as to what they can look into 
and what they cannot. The lone minor- 
ity investigator was denied the right to 
independent investigation. The minority 
counsel was denied the right to initiate 
an investigation; and his request that 
certain important witnesses be called 
was arbitrarily rejected. The investiga- 
tors have been directed to skip evidence 
on party girls; they have been directed 
to skip evidence on political contribu- 
tions; they have been directed to skip 
evidence on abortions. 

One investigator said to me: “I’ve been 
doing so much skipping lately, I feel like 
a kid playing hop scotch.” 

Mr. President, in that statement sub- 
mitted last Friday by Major McLendon, 
the majority committee counsel, there 
appears a comment which indicates that 
the committee does not wish to find the 
truth or the falsity of the statements of 
the witnesses before it, and, at least, that 
the committee counsel regards that as 
outside the area of proper investigation. 
That paragraph reads: 

It is of importance to note that when basic 
facts are once established from which the 
committee may draw reasonable conclusions 
with respect to the exercise of its legisla- 
tive duty of making recommendations to 
the Senate for remedial and preventive legis- 
lation, or rules and regulations, any further 
investigations and exposures of the conduct 
of individuals finds unqualified condemna- 
tion in the applicable court decisions holding 
that exposure for exposure's sake is both 
legally and morally indefensible. 


But there is no such decision of which 
I am aware which would apply to the 
so-called Baker investigation—that the 
taking of further evidence of the kind 
which I am about to enumerate in part 
would be exposure for exposure’s sake. 
In addition, the committee majority and 
its counsel have stated, with the counsel 
for Mr. Baker, Mr. Edward Bennett Wil- 
liams, that indeed this is not a legislative 
trial, but is a pursuance of an investiga- 
tion under an order of the Senate. What 
about the interests of the public, Mr. 
President, as distinguished from the in- 
terests of the parties represented in the 
committee? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I am glad to yield, pro- 
vided I may do so with the understand- 
ing that I shall not thereby-lose my right 
to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SCOTT. Then, Mr. President, I 
yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is it not true that the 
alleged legal opinion—which is quite a 
gymnastic feat, in itself—totally ignored 
the fact that the committee was in- 
structed by the Senate to carry on an 
investigation of the Senate’s own house- 
hold? 

Mr. SCOTT. Precisely. 
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Mr. CURTIS. Furthermore, the com- 
mittee is not an ordinary one, in the 
sense of being a committee to gather a 
sampling of facts, for the purpose of 
serving a narrow legislative purpose. 

Mr. SCOTT. That is correct. 

Mr. President, the report of the coun- 
sel goes on to limit, according to his con- 
cept, the scope of the investigation, re- 
gardless of the concept of the investiga- 
tion enunciated on the floor of the Sen- 
ate by the distinguished majority leader, 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mans- 
FIELD], in a colloquy in which there par- 
ticipated the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Gore], the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. WILLIAMSI, and other Senators, in 
which the scope of the investigation was 
clearly enunciated as including fiscal 
irregularities and other improprieties, 
which the narrow construction by the 
majority members of the committee held 
to mean only improprieties of a fiscal 
character; and any suggestion that an 
employee of the Senate might be guilty 
of other improprieties was indignantly 
and repeatedly rejected by the majority 
counsel and by the majority members 
of the committee, on the ground that the 
committee did not have the scope to in- 
vestigate them, in spite of the earlier 
colloquy on the floor of the Senate which 
indicates that the scope was broad 
enough, indeed, to include investigation 
of Senators and of improprieties which 
were other than fiscal in nature. 

However, the majority counsel said: 

What is material and relevant to the sub- 
ject matter defined in Senate Resolution 
212 is: Was there a business or financial 
transaction, participated in by an officer 
or employee of the Senate, constituting a 
conflict of interest (as defined by Federal 
law) or constituting any other impropriety— 


Then he hastily added— 
(meaning other than a conflict of interest) ? 


He did not go into the question of 
whether there were other improprieties. 
In fact, he carefully steered away. from 
them. i 

Even so, if the committee were in- 
terested only in fiscal improprieties, why 
did the committee reject and arbitrarily 
refuse under rule XIX to call any wit- 
ness who was prepared to testify—so we 
were informed by the Daily Oklahoman 
and the Los Angeles Times, among 
others—to a fiscal impropriety by Mr. 
Baker; namely, the misappropriation of 
the sum of $1,500. 

As I recall, the name of the witness 
was Preston J. Moore. I think he was 
from Oklahoma City. He was prepared 
to testify that he spent some $1,500 in 
connection with the primary campaign 
in Oklahoma, that another person con- 
tributed that sum of money to Mr. Baker 
to be used to reimburse him, that he was 
not in fact reimbursed, and that upon 
getting in touch with Mr. Baker, he was 
told that the money had been used “for 
other campaign purposes.” 

The committee flatly refused to look 
into the question of misappropriation or 
failure to account for the $1,500, a fiscal 
impropriety, on the ground that it would 
be looking into campaign expenditures, 
which the committee had arbitrarily 
concluded, without any authority from 
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rule XIX, was not to be a part of the 
investigation. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield to the Senator 
from Iowa with the understanding that 
I shall not lose my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. I have been shocked 
to hear the Senator from Pennsylvania 
indicate that the interpretation placed 
by the majority of the committee on im- 
proprieties was to confine the term to 
fiscal improprieties. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania will recall that not too long 
ago, at the time, or shortly after the 
time the committee started its investiga- 
tion, when a colloquy took place on the 
floor of the Senate regarding the scope 
of the investigation with respect to in- 
dividuals, a most unfortunate statement 
was made to the effect that, “We are not 
investigating Senators.” 

Apparently that statement arose out 
of the narrow interpretation that the 
committee’s jurisdiction was not to ex- 
tend to employees of the Senate insofar 
as such employees might relate to Sena- 
tors and their staffs. 

I remember that one afternoon the 
distinguished Senator from Tennessee 
Mr. Gore], whom I see in the Chamber, 
offered to amend the resolution estab- 
lishing the investigating committee so 
that it would be made clear that its 
scope was not to be so narrowly con- 
fined as the unfortunate interpretation 
announced earlier had indicated. 

Fortunately, the majority leader of 
the Senate, the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. MANSFIELD], cleared the air once 
and for all to the effect that the scope 
should include everyone—Senators, 
members of their staffs, and employees 
of the Senate proper—so that it was not 
necessary to amend the resolution. But 
now we are being told that the impro- 
prieties covered by the resolution have 
been so narrowly interpreted as to mean 
only fiscal improprieties. 

I am wondering if it is going to be 
necessary now for the Senator from 
Tennessee or some other Senator to of- 
fer an amendment to the resolution so 
that it will be made clear that we are 
not playing games when we talk about 
improprieties. We are talking about 
improprieties of a fiscal nature or any 
other nature. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania have any idea as to 
whether or not such an amendment 
would have to be offered in order that 
the committee might clearly carry out 
the intention of the Senate? . 

Mr.SCOTT. The Senator from Penn- 
sylvania relies upon the statement by the 
distinguished majority leader, in a collo- 
quy which was set up for the purpose of 
clarifying the resolution, that the pur- 
pose of the resolution included Senators 
as also being Senate employees. The 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
made that point on more than one occa- 
sion. Therefore, I think the situation 
speaks for itself. 

As I have said, I rely on that colloquy 
as being sufficiently broad. 
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Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield, with the under- 
standing that I do not lose my right to 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the amendment to the pro- 
posed press release to which the Senator 
referred, which was to be issued by the 
majority of the committee, was to amend 
the release so that further investigations 
of the committee would be confined to the 
alleged fraudulently signed tax returns, 
and nothing else? 

Mr.SCOTT. The Senator has miscon- 
strued the generosity of the majority 
members of the committee. That is by 
no means as broad as the amendment. 
The amendment merely states that the 
committee will now hear something about 
the testimony of Mr. Hauft, the account- 
ant, alone. It does not indicate any in- 
tent to proceed further, although there 
may be such undisclosed intent. It does 
not show any desire or intent to pursue 
the question as to the testimony of other 
witnesses or to call anyone from the In- 
ternal Revenue Department to determine 
how this singular substitution of tax re- 
turns is available to one individual and 
is a crime with respect to everyone else. 
There is no intent to have testimony from 
the Department of Justice on the ques- 
tion, so far as I am aware. 

The committee being confronted with 
a shocking revelation, and the affidavit 
of Mr. Hauft, has merely injected into 
its report that now it will consider talk- 
ing to Mr. Hauft, which is a very half- 
hearted way of recognizing that a crime 
has been committed. To my mind it 
indicates that the committee, through 
no wish of its own, will give the situation 
a lick and a promise. Tomorrow when 
the committee meets, so far as we can 
anticipate, the committee will probably 
vote arbitrarily to deny to the minority 
members of the committee any further 
right to produce witnesses. 

I shall go into that question in a mo- 
ment. I assume the committee will seek 
to vote to terminate the hearings, ex- 
cept as to the preparation of a, report 
and a code of ethics—a code of ethics, 
by the way, which is no better than the 
integrity of the men who subscribe to 
it; and, aside from their intent, to 
piously predicate an assumption that 
men can be good if they will look at or 
sign an embossed certificate stating that 
they ought to be good. The committee 
will end not with a bang but with a 
whimper, which they will designate as 
a code of ethics. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield 
to the Senator from Iowa without losing 
my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MILLER. It seems incredible 
that more testimony would not have to 
be received with respect to the tax re- 
turn than the mere testimony of the 
accountant or certified public account- 
ant who prepared them. If the tax re- 
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turns were altered with respect to the 
amount of tax, I would hope that any 
checks that might have been paid for 
additional tax money could be readily 
located, or at least copies or receipts re- 
lating thereto could be found. 

If the tax returns alleged to be fraudu- 
lent were signed in ink, appropriate 
facilities would be available in the De- 
partment of Justice to ascertain the ap- 
proximate length of time that has 
elapsed since the signatures in ink were 
made. 

However, all those items of testimony 
would be necessary to be obtained from 
someone other than the accountant him- 
self. But I am shocked that the Senator 
from Pennsylvania has not been able to 
assure us that apparently certain wit- 
nesses will not be called before the com- 
mittee to clarify obvious discrepancies 
in testimony which has been received by 
the committee. 

I recall one witness in particular. Mr. 
Reynolds made some allegations, and 
those allegations have been completely 
denied by someone who has not yet been 
called before the committee. It would 
seem that the least the committee might 
do is to get the witnesses together and 
find out who is committing perjury and 
who is not. That apparently will not be 
done. Is that the understanding of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes. The Senator from 
Iowa has not had the benefit, which the 
minority members of the committee have 
had, of the sense of compulsion which 
seems to hang over the heads of the ma- 
jority—the rugged jaw, the clenched 
teeth, the firm intent to guillotine the 
hearings, and to ride roughshod over the 
rights of the majority, which are con- 
firmed by the unanimous vote of the 
committee itself, rule XIX and other 
rules. 

If the Senator does not mind, I should 
like to continue with another thought. 

Mr. MILLER. I should like to ask one 
further question, if I may. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield 
again to the Senator from Iowa without 
losing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator has not 
indicated what action, if any, the com- 
mittee will take regarding contempt pro- 
ceedings with respect not only to Mr. 
Baker, but certain other witnesses who 
apparently, at least reputedly, have been 
in contempt of the committee. 

Is there to be any contempt proceed- 
ing requested of the Attorney General, 
or does the committee have any assur- 
ance that the Attorney General, if so 
requested, will expedite such contempt 
proceeding in the Federal court? 

Mr. SCOTT. Obviously the Senator is 
not familiar with the operations of the 
committee, because the intention of the 
committee tomorrow is to “cut and run.” 

Perhaps the Senator should know that 
during more than 3 hours of discussion 
on Friday the question of contempt pro- 
ceedings was not even raised, was not. 
even considered. Whether there are to 
be contempt proceedings or not, if the 
vote is to close the hearings, they have 
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not precluded themselves from the ap- 
plication of contempt proceedings; but 
they seem singularly uninterested in this 
point at this time. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President 

Mr. CLARK. Will the Senator per- 
mit me to interject at that point, or 
does he insist on cutting me off? 

Mr. MILLER. If the Senator will 
permit me, I said some time ago that I 
thought the majority of the Senate were 
of the mind that this investigation 
should go through completely, with all 
its ramifications, and what not, and let 
the chips fall where they may. I am 
afraid we are in danger of not having 
any chips fall unless we can have the 
support of our friends on the other side 
of the aisle, and unless public opinion 
goes along with the efforts of the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr], the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. CURTIS], 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper], and the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. WILI AMS] on this matter. 

Mr. SCOTT. I thank the Senator. 

I now yield to my colleague from Penn- 
sylvania on the condition that I do not 
lose my right to the floor. 

Mr. CLARK. I hope the Senator 
from Iowa will not leave the floor, be- 
cause my comment is to be stated for his 
benefit as well as that of my esteemed 
colleague from Pennsylvania. 

The two Senators, it seems to me, 
must have some sort of second vision. 
They must be swamis or some kind of 
fortunetellers, because they speak with 
full confidence of what the committee is 
going to do and how it is going to vote. 

As my colleague from Pennsylvania 
well knows, the committee has voted on 
nothing. We were prohibited from hav- 
ing any vote at our meeting on Friday by 
a 3-hour discussion by our Republican 
friends on some of the same aspects 
which my colleague from Pennsylvania 
is now attempting to bring forth. 

Mr. SCOTT. That is correct. The 
vote was announced, but not taken. 
The cart was put before the horse. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is incor- 
rect. No vote was announced or taken. 
The Senator is hollering before he is 
hurt. 

How does the Senator know what the 
committee is going to do? Has he sec- 
ond vision? 

Mr. SCOTT. This Senator not only 
has second vision, but third, fourth, and 
fifth vision, because he has seen the com- 
mittee in operation, and has seen the 
compulsion that has been placed on the 
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fied that, if public opinion does not pre- 
vail between now and 9 o’clock tomorrow 
morning, the committee is going to “cut 
and run,” and the decision will be 6 to 3, 
as has been stated—unless the Senator 
desires to change his vote. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is some- 
what overstating the case. I suggest to 
him that the majority members of the 
committee have ethics and a devotion to 
the integrity of the Senate at least as 
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high as the minority members have. I 
intend to reply to the Senator. I shall 
not interrupt him further, but I want to 
make the public statement that every 
member of the Rules Committee on the 
majority side, except the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, including the chairman 
and general counsel, are out of the city. 
Only by accident did I learn that the 
Senator would speak on the subject. I 
shall undertake the chore of speaking 
for colleagues whom the Senator did not 
advise that he was going to make this 
statement today. 

Mr. SCOTT. Prior to my coming to 
the Chamber, the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania did advise the office of the chair- 
man of the committee. 

Mr. CLARK. At what time? 

Mr. SCOTT. A short time before, 
perhaps 15 minutes before I addressed 
the Senate, because I did not know when 
I would obtain the floor. 

Mr. CLARK. Did not the Senator 
know, before he started his speech, that 
every Democratic member of the sub- 
committee but me was out of the city? 

Mr. SCOTT. Not only did the Senator 
from Pennsylvania not know it, but the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, knowing of 
the present situation, with live quorums, 
had reason to believe that all Senators 
would be present. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania did not know whether any 
were present or absent. It should be re- 
-membered that on Friday certain Sena- 
tors sought to compel a hearing on 
Monday, which was not convenient to the 
two Members from Pennsylvania, but 
other Members sought to compel a meet- 
ing on Monday, and this Senator had no 
way of knowing who was present and who 
was not present. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska without losing my right 
to the floor. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] states that it 
is conjecture that the majority will vote 
to close the hearings. May I ask the 
Senator how he expects to vote, whether 
he expects to vote to continue the inves- 
tigation or bring it to a halt? 

Mr. CLARK. I expect to cast my vote 
after I have heard all the evidence which 
I think is pertinent before the vote is 
taken. I listened, almost ad nauseam, to 
the questions on irrelevant matters at the 
hearing last Friday. I listened in pa- 
tience. I expect to listen in more pa- 
tience tomorrow, as long as I am sure 
there is not a filibuster, at which time I 
will vote to end the debate and hearings. 

Mr. CURTIS. How will the Senator 
vote on calling witnesses and taking tes- 
timony? 

Mr. CLARK. I will cross that bridge 
when I come to it. 

Mr. CURTIS. How would the Senator 
have voted Friday? 

Mr. CLARK. The question never 
came to a vote. 

Mr. CURTIS. For what reason was 
the Senator quoted as having voted to 
terminate? 

Mr. CLARK. I was not quoted. 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. I have a quota- 
tion which states that Senator EVERETT 
Jorpan, chairman of the Rules Commit- 
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tee, stated that after a thorough discus- 
sion of the matter the committee voted 
6 to 3 to follow Major McClendon's 
recommendation. 

Is the Senator from Pennsylvania for 
closing the hearings, or does he not wish 
to say? x ` 

Mr. CLARK. I have no intention of 
answering that completely improper 
question by the Senator from Nebraska 
at this time, and when I get ready the 
Senator will know where I stand by a 
vote taken in the committee and made 
public later, rather than run to the floor 
hollering before he is hurt, on the basis 
of some mimeographed paper which has 
no validity of any sort. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is the Senator going 
to help continue the investigation or is 
he going to vote against it? 

Mr. CLARK., I will answer the ques- 
tion in committee at the proper time, 
and not in response to an improper ques- 
tion on the floor of the Senate by the 
Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am very much en- 
lightened by what the Senator has said. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I will yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota with the 
understanding that I do not lose my right 
to the floor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wanted to ask a 
question with respect to the chairman 


of the subcommittee, Senator JORDAN. 


There is on the desk of the majority 
leader and of the majority whip every 
day a list of Senators on this side of the 
aisle who are absent, and they are so 
marked on this list. I gather that the 
same situation prevails on the other side 
of the aisle with respect to the Republi- 
cans, and I gather that we are privy to 
each other’s information, because there 
has never been any difficulty in sharing 
that information. 

I wonder if the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania has checked with the minority 
secretary to find out whether or not the 
chairman of the subcommittee was pres- 
ent. I must say, in all fairness, that it 
is a rather difficult situation to place the 
committee in when the chairman of the 
committee has been out of the city over 
the weekend, it was known he would be 
out of the city over the weekend, and 
the information was before the Senate 
this morning. I thought I understood 
the Senator from Pennsylvania to say 
he had informed the office of the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 

Mr. SCOTT. I sent word to his office. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Only earlier today, 
a few minutes before his presentation. 
Am I correct? 

Mr. SCOTT. I thank the Senator. I 
am perfectly aware of the somewhat 
amusing attempt to divert the question 
from the facts. There is an inference 
directed at me that I have done some- 
thing wrong. I was not aware of this or 
many other of the tribal customs of the 
majority. I was not even aware that a 
record of those who are absent or present 
was placed on the desk by the minority, 
but I have been informed by a mem- 
ber of the Senate staff that it was 
given to the minority secretary. I have 
been present for 77 of the preceding 80 
rollcalls, and therefore I have not found 
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it necessary to consult to determine who 
was absent. Today, Monday, is the 
only day upon whicn I could raise these 
questions prior to the “guillotine ses- 
sion” slated for tomorrow morning at 
9 o’clock. 

On many occasions, I have not been 
told by members of the majority of the 
dates on which hearings would be held 
until calls were sent to my office. I and 
other members of the minority are fre- 
quently not told of the names of the 
witnesses who are to be called until we 
arrive at the hearing room—not always, 
but sometimes. 

I am not told whether the majority 
plan to release testimony or to hold pub- 
lic hearings until I arrive at the ses- 
sion. I am not told of what the ma- 
jority discovers in its investigation. Al- 
though transcripts of investigations are 
available to him, they are so voluminous 
that every day that passes offers new 
revelations as to what the lengthy inves- 
tigations may contain. 

I believe it comes with ill grace from 
the majority, not to give adequate no- 
tice to another Senator who may be a 
member of the minority on a committee. 
This is a case in which we live by the 
grace and good will of the majority, 
which is usually extended; and we are 
told what the majority thinks we are en- 
titled. to know. The floor of the Senate 
is the only forum in which we can bring 
out the facts. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I have great respect for 

the Senator from Minnesota, but the 
Senator from Minnesota knows that the 
civil rights of the minority and the civil 
liberties of the minority are not all they 
should be. 
I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Ido not know that 
at all. I wish to know whether the Sen- 
ator would have been available on Sat- 
urday to have been given this informa- 
tion. 

Mr. SCOTT. No. The Senator ad- 
vised the Rules Committee, most of the 
Members being present, that I would not 
be present on Saturday. At that time, 
it was the impression—which had been 
stated informally by members of the mi- 
nority—that it was not expected a ses- 
sion would be held on Saturday. The 
Senator will recall that that session was 
ordered later in the Friday transactions. 
The information available was given to 
me at lunchtime by the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] to the effect that 
he hoped a Saturday session would not 
be necessary. He hoped it could be 
avoided. He stated that he would con- 
fer with the majority leader. 

Mr. CURTIS. The chairman of the 
committee was not available on Satur- 
day to see if there was any opportunity 
to report to the Senate that a move was 
being made to close the hearings, and 
disregard our written request for wit- 
nesses. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield 
further? 

Mr. SCOTT. I am happy to yield, of 
course, but I submit to the Senator that 
if he wishes to speak on the merits of 
the question, it would be more helpful 
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than to discuss who notified whom of 
what. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am not going to 
enter into this dispute. I am not a 
member of the committee, but there is 
such a thing as comity. 

Mr. SCOTT. Iam well aware of that. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator ob- 
viously is a skilled investigator. 

Mr. SCOTT. I do not claim that. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In view of the evi- 
dence now presented, it seems to me that 
he would be able to find the information 
on this sheet that he saw on both sides 
of the aisle. To do justice to the chair- 
man of the committee, he should have 
been notified. The chairman of the 
committee should have been present, in 
order to defend his position. Counsel 
for the committee should have been no- 
tified. I believe it is only fair to say 
that had he been notified, he would have 
been present. 

Mr. SCOTT. The Senator is well 
aware that all that would be necessary 
to gag me, to prevent me from having 
the use of the floor today, would be for 
a sufficient number of members of the 
majority of the Rules Committee to have 
absented themselves. 

This is the only day on which I can 
speak. I will not be diverted further by 
a question of who was notified as to 
what. It seems to me Senators should 
be in the Chamber. The Senator says I 
am a good investigator. I make no such 
claim, but I am well aware when a poor 
investigation is taking place. 

I am making the point that this is an 
incomplete investigation, and that we 
should like to proceed. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield for one 
more question? 

Mr. SCOTT. I am glad to yield, but 
after that I wish to proceed without 
yielding further. For the time being I 
yield to my colleague from Pennsylvania, 
with the understanding that I do not 
lose my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Where was the Senator 
Saturday during the quorum call? The 
Senator was in Pennsylvania politicking, 
was he not? 

Mr. SCOTT. No. As a matter of 
fact, I was in Pennsylvania meeting with 
a Greek-American group of my constitu- 
ents. I thank the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania for mentioning that fact. 

Mr. CLARK. It was published in the 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 

Mr. SCOTT. Not on Saturday. I 
have never heard a question addressed 
to a Senator quite l'ke that. However, I 
was discussing a matter of interest—in 
private, not in a public speech—with 
some Greek-American constituents of 
mine, for whom I have the highest re- 
gard, as I have for the Kingdom of 
Greece. 

Mr. President, for the time being, I 
shall now proceed without yielding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania has the 
floor. 

Mr. SCOTT. I turn now, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to rule XIX, and we will get into 
this question of witnesses who were de- 
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nied access to the committee through 
testimony. 

Rule XIX adopted unanimously, which 
was a compromise decision agreed on by 
all members, reads as follows: 

19. Any Member of the Committee may re- 
quest that the Chairman direct one or more 
staff members to secure evidence and inter- 
view possible witnesses. 


Let it be noted from the first sentence 
that only the chairman can direct staff 
members to pursue an investigation, and 
this also limits the scope of the minority 
investigator. But I will proceed to read 
the rest of the rule: 

Any Member of the Committee may request 
that a witness be called to testify before the 
Committee in executive session. Such re- 
quests shall be honored by the Chairman un- 
less he finds that the evidence in question, 
or interview of a possible witness or the testi- 


. mony of the witness is irrelevant to the in- 


vestigation, in which case the question shall 
be determined by a majority vote of the 
Committee. 


What does the rule provide? It pro- 
vides that all Senators on the Rules Com- 
mittee have equal rights, and that at any 
point any Senator may make a request to 
call witnesses. A substitute motion to 
the motion to terminate the investigatory 
phase of the investigation was based on 
this rule. This amendment would per- 
mit the names of various witnesses to be 
presented to the full committee before 
they were called. 

Thereupon, the burden shifted to the 
full committee, and the chairman would 
be required to submit to a vote, if a vote 
were deemed necessary, if it were not 
unanimously approved or disapproved, 
the question of whether the calling of 
the witness was relevant or not. Let us 
examine the relevancy of some of the 
witnesses. Ihave already adverted to the 
request that Mr. Preston J. Moore be 
called, a request made on an earlier oc- 
casion. 

Mr. Moore could have established a 
misappropriation of funds by Mr. Baker 
if that is what happened to them. 

Another witness I sought to question 
was Mr. Jay McDonnell. Mr. MeDon- 
nell was an employee of Mr. Baker, as 
secretary to the majority. Mr. McDon- 
nell had indicated a willingness to tes- 
tify. He had been discharged, or his 
services were terminated by Mr. Baker, 
who on one occasion had said to him, 
“You will have to go, because you don’t 
like the way I operate around here.” Mr. 
McDonnell’s tenure was preserved for a 
while by the intercession of various per- 
sons, but eventually he departed without 
Mr. Baker’s blessings. The request to 
call Mr. McDonnell was obviously denied, 
and rule XIX was not even invoked. 

There are others. The three minority 
members requested that 14 or 16 named 
persons be called. The minority requested 
that Mr. Reynolds be recalled in view of 
his affidavit in support of previous tes- 
timony, and directed to bring in new ma- 
terial. The affidavit of Mr. Reynolds 
would indicate that there had been fur- 
ther discussions with Mr. Baker and Mr. 
Walter Jenkins. The request to call Mr. 
Reynolds was refused. The request to 
call an important witness, the head of a 
telephone answering service, who would 
establish that, in fact, Mr. Jenkins had 
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made certain calls to Mr. Reynolds, was 
refused. 

All the minority Senators requested 
that Mr. Jenkins be called to testify, not 
that he might or might not establish any 
desired facts—no one wanted or desired 
that he prove one thing or another— 
but that he clarify certain points and es- 
tablish whether or not the affidavit of the 
two other witnesses, the documentary 
evidence, and the proffered witness, of 
the telephone answering service, were 
true, and whether the witnesses were in- 
deed telling the truth, or whether Mr. 
Jenkins was telling the truth in the affi- 
davit submitted. 

In this great democracy of ours, all 
men are supposed to receive equal treat- 
ment under law. All the witnesses who 
appeared before the committee, or who 
were regarded as important prospective 
witnesses, were required to appear under 
oath. One witness alone was excused, 
because he was undergoing basic military 
training, and his testimony was of slight 
relevancy at best. 

The only important witness with ma- 
terial evidence to offer, who was not 
called by the committee, among all the 
evidence that was received, was Mr. Wal- 
ter Jenkins. 

The committee counsel interviewed 
him, and later presented an interview, 
but no affidavit from the witness. I be- 
lieve an affidavit was subsequently ob- 
tained, to the effect that he swore that 
the interview was correct. 

In spite of repeated efforts to point out 
that, in fairness, under our legislative 
proceedings, all witnesses should be re- 
quired to undergo the same procedure 
under the rule, and appear and testify 
under oath, the committee displayed fa- 
voritism toward one witness, and it de- 
nied that treatment to any other witness, 
except in the compassionate case of the 
G. I., where the members of the commit- 
tee agreed that it would be brutal to 
have him leave basic training on a mat- 
ter of slight relevance, when he would 
have to complete the entire training from 
the beginning, if he were called. 

At a later date, I shall give the names 
of other witnesses whom we sought to 
have called. The three minority mem- 
bers of the committee requested that all 
persons who had been employed by Mr. 
Baker during his tenure of office be called 
as witnesses, including the former wife 
of Ernest Tucker, now Mrs. Broom, and 
others. The committee arbitrarily re- 
fused to hear the testimony of such wit- 
nesses, offered by the minority, in spite 
of the Senate resolution, which directs 
us to investigate Senate employees and 
their relationships. 

Among the witnesses who were sug- 
gested to be called was one Joseph Fab- 
ianish, as to whom at least some 
members of the Committee on Rules and 
Administration were concerned about 
what influence was used, if any—and we 
believe some was used—to bring about his 
transfer from the District of Columbia 
jail to Leavenworth. He was comfort- 
ably resting in the local jail in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia until this investigation 
became hot. 

Mr. Fabianish was serving a 9-year 
conviction on a white slavery charge. 
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A brother of Joseph Fabianish, accord- 
ing to the notes of our investigation, 
had said, among other things—there 
was also the indication that Fabianish 
could testify to the fact—that Bobby 
Baker had on one occasion beaten up 
a young girl. That was regarded by the 
committee as not bearing on the fiscal 
irresponsibility of Bobby Baker, or on 
any other impropriety, but regarded by 
me as a distinct impropriety. 

Before Mr. Fabianish could be pro- 
duced, he was transferred to Leaven- 
worth. Before Ellen Romesch could be 
interviewed, she was sent back to Ger- 
many by a person or persons unknown. 
There are many other witnesses whom 
the committee has ignored. There is 
Juan LaBoy, the secretary of Juan 
Bosch, the former President of the Domi- 
nican Republic. 

Our investigation indicates that there 
was a close and continued relationship 
between Bobby Baker and Juan LaBoy. 
Dr. Bosch turned this lead over to us. 
Dr. Bosch was not called; neither was 
Juan LaBoy. 

In the opinion of some of the inves- 
tigators, there is believed to be a tie-in 
between the efforts of Mr. Baker and 
certain gamblers, including Benjamin 
Siegelbaum, Edward Levinson, Torres, 
and others, to get the gambling conces- 
sions in the Caribbean. 

A number of gamblers took the fifth 
amendment, in a sort of Bobby Baker 
cocktail party atmosphere, where they 
passed the fifth around for their mutual 
enjoyment. 

These things were not pursued. 

There was also the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of Nevada, who, with Levinson and 
another man, was alleged to have met 
with the International Hotel Corp. to 
arrange gambling concessions. He was 
never called, although it was said he was 
in Europe. I do not know whether he 
is still in Europe. It is certainly clear 
that the committee has no intention of 
waiting for him. 

There are more, and it may be neces- 
sary to refer to them at a later time. 
I have certain matters that I wish to 
have included in the Recorp. Before 
doing so, I yield to the distinguished 
Senator from Nebraska, with the un- 
derstanding that I do not lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, there is 
objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Pennsylvania— 

Mr.CLARK. I object. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania has referred to me by 
name. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I object. 


I ask for the regular order. 
Mr. CURTIS. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. The Chair will 
explain and state the situation. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] 
has the floor. He can yield only by 
unanimous consent, unless he is yielding 
for a question only. 

Mr. CLARK. I ask for the regular 
order. 
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Mr. CURTIS. I ask to be recognized 
in my own right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. SCOTT] 
has the floor. 

Mr. CURTIS. I will ask to be recog- 
nized when the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania has concluded his remarks. 

Mr. SCOTT. When I have concluded, 
I am glad to yield to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. I do not want the Sen- 
ator to yield to me. I shall seek the 
floor in my own behalf as the actirig ma- 
jority leader, when the Senator from 
Pennsylvania has concluded his remarks. 
Mr. SCOTT. I do not believe I am 
acting minority leader, but I shall con- 
tinue if it is satisfactory to Senators. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator has the 
floor. 

Mr. SCOTT. There are other matters 
which are of great interest. There is 
the matter of the charter of the na- 
tional bank, and the question as to how 
that charter was obtained. There is the 
question of certain stock records, and 
whether these people are the kind of 
people who are normally associated with 
banking operations. I understand that 
a Member of the other body, a Repre- 
sentative from Ohio [Mr. OLIVER P. Bor- 
ton], through a committee, is conducting 
an investigation along those lines, since 
we are unable to pursue it. 

Among other important requests, we 
have not been permitted to follow, from 
time to time we have indicated that we 
would like to have the stock record and 
the stock transfer record, and every 
other record that pertains to anyone who 
owns or ever owned any stock in the 
MAGIC. If we could obtain access 
to those records, we are of the opinion 
that interesting revelations having to do 
with various fiscal irregularities tying in 
relevantly, we believe, with the current 
mandate, could be obtained. We are 
proceeding in the dark because the ma- 
jority is not interested in obtaining the 
stock records of MAGIC. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the Senator 
please identify this corporation by its 
full name? 

Mr. SCOTT. Mortgage & Guaranty 
Insurance Corp., or Co., of Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It is located in Mil- 
waukee? 

Mr. SCOTT. 
waukee, Wis. 

Mr. LAUSCHE, As I understand, cer- 
tain members of the committee want the 
records brought in so as to be able to 
trace the orders issuing stock and the 
sources of such stock. 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I ask the Senator if 
I am correct in my understanding that 
this mortgage company was used in is- 
suing stock to certain individuals at a 
price far below what that stock was sell- 
ing for on the market? 

Mr. SCOTT. That is the testimony. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is it the belief of some 
members of the committee that similar 
stock was issued to others than the ones 
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who were identified by a portion of the 
testimony? 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes. It is our respon- 
sibility to find that out, if we are able 
to doit. There is evidence or comment 
I am not sure which—in the testimony 
which indicates that this company was 
to issue some $700,000 worth of stock to 
persons who could be helpful or influ- 
ential in the development of this com- 
pany, and this $700,000 worth of stock 
was supposed to be issued at less than 
the market value. 

The committee has been able to un- 
earth the issuance of between $100,000 
and $200,000, but as to more than 
$500,000 worth of the stock, we are not 
even sure if it was issued. We believe 
it was issued, but we have no proof what- 
ever. We believe it was issued because 
various sources of our information have 
indicated that the stock books and 
transfer books of MAGIC, would pro- 
duce interesting material with reference 
to the framework of this investigation. 
We do not know whether $500,000 or 
more of the stock was issued. We have 
no; had the opportunity to learn the 

acts. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What request did the 
committee make in respect to ways 
and means of finding out whether it was 
issued, at what price, and to whom it 
went? 

Mr. SCOTT. We have a list of 16 
witnesses. In the letter we added that 
there was other information which we 
sought to obtain, but we have been 
stopped at the 16. We have orally dis- 
cussed from time to time the necessity 
of finding out who the other MAGIC 
stockholders are, but the committee has 
shown no interest in telling us, or in 
subpenaing the records. We are not able 
to proceed further upon this point, be- 
cause we have asked for 16 witnesses. 

I believe two or three of those were 
actually called after we asked for the 
16. So let us say there is a list of 14 
witnesses. Since we have been turned 
down on the 14 witnesses, we have not 
been able to proceed, with the exception 
of the two or three witnesses just men- 
tioned, on which occasion certain rec- 
ords were demanded—I believe the rec- 
ords of MAGIC and possibly some addi- 
tional records of the Serv-U Corp., and 
another record of, I would say, a less 
important nature. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Can the Senator 
confirm whether I am right or wrong in 
my understanding that there were some 
indications that there issued between 
$400,000 and $500,000 in stock at a price 
below what it was selling for in the 
market. Efforts had been made to bring 
in records and to run down the actual 
facts with a view of determining whether 
such stock was issued, at what price it 
was issued, and to whom it went? 

Mr. SCOTT. Aside from certain glee- 
ful references from the majority which 
involved one Member of the other body 
as to some question of stock ownership 
which was linked mysteriously, no other 
evidence of interest has appeared in the 
desire of some of us to ascertain what 
is the truth and who got the stock, if 
anyone did. But is it clear that they 
intended to issue 700,000 shares to peo- 
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ple who could be helpful, which I be- 
lieve to mean influential because it is 
in the context of the testimony as to 
who could be helpful to advance the in- 
terest of this corporation. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What was the form 
of the testimony, and by whom was it 
given, showing that the general plan was 
to issue $700,000 of stock to individuals 
who could be helpful in achieving certain 
objectives? 

Mr. SCOTT. Several witnesses were 
called. I am not sure I can remember 
the testimony of any witness, but among 
the witnesses called was a Mr. Max Karl, 
the president of the company; Mr. 
Tucker; and Mr. Hill. There are certain 
documents in the possession of the com- 
mittee’s investigators. 

Certain references appear in certain 
documents in the possession of the com- 
mittee investigators. All of this has 
since been published and a transcript 
has since been made available. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What is the present 
status of the investigation as it exists in 
the committee? 

Mr. SCOTT. The present status of the 
investigation is unknown to the minority, 
is probably known to the majority, but 
the outcome of tomorrow’s meeting is, 
let us say, in nebuli, if I may say so, from 
one lawyer to another—in the clouds. 
Tt is undetermined what will happen 
tomorrow. But as I said earlier, I think 
it is the firm intention of the majority 
to terminate the investigatory phase of 
his investigation tomorrow, although the 
committee is confronted by demands for 
witnesses and for records in accordance 
with the rules of the committee. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I would like to have 
the Senator give me an answer to the 
question as to how I should write to 
an Ohioan who wrote to me and said: 

If you are innocent in what has been going 
on in the Senate, you will press for a fur- 
ther investigation. If you are a participant, 
you will not do so. I will await your reply. 


Mr. SCOTT. Each Senator is the 
keeper of his own conscience. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio is known not only in the 
Senate, but also in his State and nation- 
ally, asa man of great conscience. While 
I cannot suggest anything to be said, I 
can express the opinion that if the Sen- 
ator were in fact a member of the ma- 
jority of the Rules Committee, I am 
quite certain that he would be very 
sternly demanding at this time a contin- 
uance of its investigation. I hope the 
Senator will send that message to his 
constituent, because I have every con- 
fidence it would be true. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the affidavit of Milton L. Hauft; a 
letter to Senator Jorpan from Senator 
WILLIAMS of Delaware, enclosing the af- 
fidavit of Mr. Hauft; a copy of committee 
rule XLX; the affidavits of Irene Clem- 
ents, Don B. Reynolds, and the state- 
ment by Maj. Lennox P. McLendon dat- 
ed March 13, 1984: 

A statement by the chairman of the 
committee, at 3:45 p.m. on March 13, 
1964. 

A statement by the chairman of the 
.committee on March 13, 1964, undated, 
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but apparently prior to the statement at 
3:45 p.m. 

An editorial from the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of March 12; and an article 
published in the Washington Star on 
March 6. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, although I shall 
not object to the request for these inser- 
tions 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania has the floor. 

Mr. CURTIS. But he has requested 
unanimous consent 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I call for 
the regular order, which does not permit 
a speech to be made in connection with 
a reservation of the right to object. I 
call for a ruling by the Chair on the point 
of order. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will reserve his motion for a later 
time, I shall conclude by also requesting 
that there be printed in the REcorp an 
article from the Washington Star of 
March 9. That is the list of the items 
I wish to have printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, at least one of 
the documents contains a false and un- 
truthful statement about the junior Sen- 
ator from Nebraska and reflects upon his 
character. I shall not object to having 
it printed in the Record; but I wish to 
reserve my right, under the Senate rule, 
to speak thereon. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, has my 
colleague concluded? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent 

Mr. SCOTT. I am about to yield to 
the Senator from Iowa for a question. 

Mr. CLARK. I am perfectly willing 
to have that done. I merely wish to be 
recognized next. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield to the Senator 
from Iowa for a question. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. My question 
is as follows: In view of the published 
reports on the progress of the hearings, 
and as the view of one person who has 
read those published reports and finds 
there are so many loose ends of this mat- 
ter which have not been caught up or 
explained or investigated or explored, I 
would ask the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania whether he can tell me why there 
seems to be such a concerted effort on 
the part of the majority to close the 
hearing and to stop further examination 
into avenues which constantly seem to 
be opening up, and which need explana- 
tion, in light of the resolution which di- 
rects the committee to look into these 
matters. 

Mr. SCOTT. I may say to the Sena- 
tor from Iowa that I have mentioned 
that the majority seem under some com- 
pulsion or some sense of compulsion to 
terminate the proceedings. Although 
either side may well charge the other 
with the fact that any development 
affecting the Senate has political impli- 
cations and overtones, and each side 
may well charge that the other side is 
indulging in political commentary, the 
one thing the public wants to know— 
and the public is not the least bit inter- 
ested in knowing whether we speak as 
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Republicans or as Democrats—is the 
answer to the question which was asked 
by Pilate: “What is the truth?“ 

So the public wants to know what is 
the truth in this case and why is there 
the determination to run away from 
completion of the hearing. Wherein 
lies the truth? It cannot harm the 
country or invade the legislative domain 
of the Senate to insist that that infor- 
mation be given the members of the 
committee, even if they do not wish to 
hear it. 

Mr. President, I regret that it has been 
necessary to bring up this matter at all. 
Although it is fashionable for Members 
to accuse each other of having political 
motivation, and although I do not think 
any member of the committee can deny 
that he is a member of a political party, 
and that at times he is politically moti- 
vated—for it would be incredible if that 
were not so, under our two-party sys- 
tem—yet at the basis of this situation 
lies the quest for the truth. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Does the 
Senator from Pennsylvania feel that in 
connection with this affair there are 
perhaps unanswered questions which 
may raise or may continue to raise some 
suspicion in the minds of either Senators 
or members of the public about the in- 
tegrity of the employee situation in the 
Senate in certain particulars? 

Mr. SCOTT. Ido. I feel that while 
the name of Bobby Baker may go down 
to its own special brand of infamy, and 
he himself may be dismissed as a first- 
grade hustler for a “fast buck” who took 
advantage of his position to become a 
millionaire and who attempted to dam- 
age or tended to damage some few oth- 
ers who may have been associated with 
him, yet this is not a politicalissue. One 
thing the American people have a right 
to ask, whenever they wish to ask it, 
is whether a legislative investigating 
committee should hastily terminate its 
investigation, and whether the decision 
to terminate it is dictated by outside in- 
fluences—outside the legislative body or 
within it, but outside this committee. 
What is at issue at all times—not po- 
litically, but it is a highly important 
issue to the American people, regardless 
of politics—is why is there the coverup? 
Why was this swept under the rug? 
Why is it that, of all places, in the U.S. 
Senate there is no disposition beyond a 
certain point to clear the name of the 
U.S. Senate, in other words, to assume 
that one can be half-safe or half-clean, 
as the advertisements say? I do not 
think any such thing is proper. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Pennsylvania yield 
for one more question? 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Does not the 
Senator from Pennsylvania think, there- 
fore, that the very integrity of the Senate 
and of the Senators themselves as a body 
and of the Senate’s system is in question 
at all times to some degree, in connection 
with this matter, and that it should be 
clarified by a thorough exposure, to a 
reasonable and proper extent, of the 
ramifications of this matter? 

Mr. SCOTT. That is what the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], and I have 
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advocated throughout the proceedings; 
and we still advocate it. But, in my 
judgment, tomorrow we shall be over- 
ruled in advocating it, because of the 
strange compulsion which besets our 
friends and colleagues. 

It is a pity to have the investigation 
end in this fashion. I do not think it will 
end there with the American people. If 
we do an inadequate job or a partial job 
or if we quit when there is another group 
of witnesses to be heard—perhaps one- 
third as many witnesses—who can testify 
to material matters, as compared with 
the number already called, or perhaps 
half as many—I do not think the people 
ever will think this investigation was 
other than what one newspaper charac- 
terized it, that is, a tawdry investiga- 
tion—and that a stain will remain on 
the integrity of the Senate. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I congratulate 
the Senator for bringing the issues to a 
point at this time this afternoon. It is 
healthy for us to know what the circum- 
stances are. I earnestly hope that the 
committee will pursue the issues until 
doubt and question as to the integrity of 
the Senate as an institution or its em- 
ployees has been cleared up, exposed, or 
remedied, whatever the case may be. I 
congratulate the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania to have printed in the 
Record the various documents that he 
previously requested the Chair to au- 
thorize? 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

MarcH 12, 1964. 

I, Milton L. Hauft, living at 3801 Archer 
Place, Kensington, Md., do give this affidavit 
to Senator JoHN J. WILLIAMS, of Delaware, 
of my own free will. 

On this date I was called to the Internal 
Revenue Service to give information relative 
to tax returns I had prepared for Robert G. 
Baker. 

During the course of presenting the infor- 
mation in my possession I was questioned 
about some partnership tax returns prepared 
for the Carousel Motel. During the course 
of my association with Mr. Baker I had never 
prepared any returns for the Carousel 
Motel. When presented with the return by 
the Internal Revenue Service I noted that 
the signatures purported to be mine were 
forgeries. 

As the result of this I went back to the 
personal returns for Mr. Baker prepared by 
me, and on looking at the signatures on 
these returns I noted that the signatures as 
to the person preparing these returns were 
also forgeries and were not my signatures. 

This was reported immediately to the in- 
vestigators of the Internal Revenue Service, 
and samples and specimens of my handwrit- 
ing were also presented to them for match- 
ing purposes. 

MILTON L. HAUFT. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
12th day of March 1964. 

[sear] KATHERYN M, COULTER, 

Notary Public. 

My commission expires April 14, 1965. 


Marcu 12, 1964. 
Hon. B. EVERETT JORDAN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR SENATOR JORDAN: Mr. Milton L. Hauft. 
the accountant who testified before your 
committee as having prepared Mr. Robert G. 
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Baker’s tax returns, has just left my office 
after preparing the enclosed affidavit. 

It seems that Mr. Hauft, while being inter- 
viewed by the Treasury Department officials, 
discovered that the tax returns in the De- 
partment’s files are not the ones which he 
prepared but that these returns bear his 
forged signature. 

A copy of the affidavit which he has given 
to me today to that effect is enclosed here- 
with. 

Yours sincerely, 
JOHN J. WILLIAMS. 


[ENCLOSURE] 


19. Any Member of the Committee may re- 
quest that the Chairman direct one or more 
staff members to secure evidence and inter- 
view possible witnesses. Any Member of the 
Committee may request that a witness be 
called to testify before the Committee in ex- 
ecutive session. Such requests shall be hon- 
ored by the Chairman unless he finds that 
the evidence in question, or interview of a 
possible witness or the testimony of the wit- 
ness is irrelevant to the investigation, in 
which case the question shall be determined 
by a majority vote of the Committee. 


AFFIDAVIT 


State of Maryland, County of Montgomery, 
to wit: 

I hereby certify that on this —— day of 
March, A.D. 1964, before the subscriber, a 
notary public of the State and county afore- 
said, personally appeared Irene Clements 
who, by me having been first duly sworn in 
the manner and form required by law, on 
oath deposes and says: 

1. That she is an adult, a citizen of the 
United States, a resident of the State of 
Maryland, county of Montgomery, compe- 
tent to testify, and has personal knowledge 
of the matters and things hereinafter set 
forth. 

2. That she is the owner and operator of 
that business, situate, lying and being in 
Montgomery County, Silver Spring, Md., 
known as the L and I Answering Service, 
8412 Georgia Avenue, Silver Spring, Md.; that 
there are among the subscribers to her serv- 
ice, one Don B. Reynolds, who was a sub- 
scriber to this service during the month of 
January 1963, and at all times hereinafter 
mentioned and subscribed. 

3. That during the month of January, A.D. 
1963, I received, among other calis, a call 
for Mr..Reynolds from a person who identi- 
fied himself as Walter Jenkins, and left a 
number, Capital 4-3121, extension 5141, for 
Mr. Reynolds to call; that thereafter, to wit, 
in the month of April 1963, I received another 
call for Mr. Reynolds, from a person who 
identified himself as Walter Jenkins, in which 
the caller stated that it was urgent that he 
reach Mr. Reynolds; that thereafter, about 2 
weeks later, another call was received from a 
person who identified himself as Walter Jen- 
kins, again stating that it was important 
that Mr. Reynolds be located, and stating 
further that he (Mr. Jenkins) would wait in 
his office until the call was returned. I lo- 
cated Mr. Reynolds in the office of Congress- 
man JoHN McMILLAN and delivered the mes- 
sage. The time was about 6 p.m. 

IRENE 


AFFIDAVIT 

State of Maryland, County of Montgomery, 
to-wit: 

I hereby certify that on this —— day of 
March, A.D. 1964, before the subscriber, a 
nota*y public of the State of Maryland, per- 
sonally appeared Don B. Reynolds who, by 
me having been first duly sworn in the man- 
ner and form required by law, on oath deposes 
and says: 

1. That he is an adult, a citizen of the 
United States, a resident of the State and 
county aforesaid, competent to testify, and 
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has personal knowledge of the matters and 
things hereinafter set forth, and that the 
statements hereinafter set forth are true and 
correct to the best of his knowledge, infor- 
mation and belief; that heretofore, to-wit, 
on or about the 20th day of February 1963, 
while a guest at the Racket Club in Montego 
Bay, Jamaica, I received a telephone call, 
charged to my Silver Spring phone number, 
from Robert G. Baker, secretary to the ma- 
jority, U.S. Senate; that I am informed and 
believe, and believing ever, that the said 
Secretary did make repeated efforts to call 
on this date; that the purpose of the said 
call was to advise me that the Vice President, 
Lyndon B. Johnson, desired to know the 
amount of rebate, or kickback of commis- 
sion, he would receive from his life insurance 
conversion of $100,000 term to $100,000 
permanent, retroactively to date of issuance 
of term; that I declined to discuss the mat- 
ter, stating I would seek information on my 
return to the Continental United States; that 
Mr. Baker stated he would advise Walter 
Jenkins and the Vice President of our con- 
versation; that during the conversation Mr. 
Baker asked me to contact his dear friend, 
Mr. Bill Dougherty, former head of the 
Postal Workers and Mail Carriers Union, then 
Ambassador to Jamaica; that following this 
call, I contacted the Ambassador personally 
by telephone, and on February 22, 1963, again 
talked to the Ambassador; that thereafter, 
in March or April 1963, Mr. Baker asked me 
to call Walter Jenkins who, when contacted, 
asked if the insurance conve-sion was com- 
plete; that in April or early May 1963, in the 
Office of John McMullen, I received a call 
from my answering service advising me that 
Walter Jenkins was urgently calling me; that 
I called Mr. Jenkins and was asked if I had 
received my commission and I stated I had; 
he then stated that whatever I wo ked out 
with Mr Baker should be given to Mr. Baker 
in cash and Mr. Baker would bring it in. 
Don B. REYNOLDS, 


, 
Notary Public. 
STATEMENT BY LENNOX P. MCCLENDON TO 
RULES COMMITTEE, Marcu 13, 1964 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, about 4 weeks ago I became con- 
vinced that the investigation under Senate 
Resolution 212 was rapidly reaching a point 
of no return. At that time a number of 
witnesses remained to testify and we had 
not completed some specific investigations 
then underway, such as those in Puerto Rico 
and the Caribbean area. 

I am now prepared to state to the com- 
mittee my views with respect to the future 
activities of the committee and of its staff. 
Before stating these views, I would like to 
review briefly what has been done to date. 

More than 180 individuals have been in- 
terviewed at length, and approximately 50 
more have been interviewed briefly. Some 
of these persons have been interviewed twice 
and some even three times. Written reports 
of these interviews, numbering more than 
180, have been prepared and placed in the 
files and studied by the legal staff. Fifty- 
nine witnesses have been examined and five 
of these in both executive and public ses- 
sions. A total of 42 witnesses have been 
examined in public sessions, Records of 
more than 35 banks and financial institu- 
tions have been carefully examined, Infor- 
mation and assistance have been sought and 
obtained from a number of Government 
agencies. The committee has held 18 public 
sessions—3 of these consuming both morn- 
ing and afternoon. It has met in executive 
session on 22 days and 6 of these meetings 
have been in both the morning and after- 
noon. It is of some significance that of 
the total of 59 witnesses examined, all but 
5 have volunteered to be interviewed and 
have appeared and testified voluntarily. In 
the course of the investigation extending to 
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31 cities, States, and countries, including 
Puerto Rico and the Dominican Republic, 
the committee has compiled a list of more 
than 700 individuals and organizations iden- 
tified in interviews, or in public records, or 
in the public press as having some knowledge 
of the subject matter under investigation. 

This enormous amount of work has been 
done by a relatively small staff consisting 
of four former FBI-trained investigators, 
three trained and competent accountants 
from the General Accounting Office, one 
former FBI-trained investigator assigned by 
the minority, and five permanent staff mem- 
bers of the Rules Committee, including an 
associate counsel assigned by the. minority. 

It must be borne in mind that the com- 
mittee, in its investigations and in taking 
evidence, is bound by the limitations of. the 
Senate resolution under which it functions. 
The express language of the resolution con- 
fines the investigation to “financial or busi- 
ness interests or activities of any officer or 
employee or former officer or employee of the 
Senate.” I would like to emphasize that all 
evidence deemed by me, as general counsel, 
to be pertinent under this language of Sen- 
ate Resolution 212 has been produced under 
oath before the committee, except such 
evidence as witnesses have declined to give 
in reliance upon their claimed legal and 
constitutional rights, and except such as I 
have deemed insignificant, repetitive, or 
cumulative. Although I have conferred and 
consulted fully with other members of the 
staff, I take full responsibility for these deci- 
sions required in the orderly conduct of the 
investigation. 

I think two conclusions may be drawn 
from this extensive investigation. First, it is 
highly unlikely that any additional evidence 
can be found materally differing from the 
type of evidence already placed in the record 
of the committee's hearings; and second, 
that it is a reasonable certainty that any ad- 
ditional evidence which can be produced will 
be repetitive and cumulative. If evidence 
differing substantially from the pattern of 
evidence already presented is in existence, 
surely it would have been discovered in the 
course of this investigation. 

Although it is not my responsibility to 
make factual conclusions and judgments for 
the committee, it is my responsibility to ex- 
press to the committee my legal opinion as 
to the probative value of the evidence pre- 
sented to the committee under my direction. 

It is my carefully considered opinion that 
the evidence fully justifies the committee in 
finding the existence of conditions which 
have made possible a multitude of acts by 
some of the officers and employees of the Sen- 
ate, which acts are incompatible with the 
responsibilities of the Senate, violative of 
the generally accepted standards of official 
conduct rightfully expected by the Ameri- 
can people of their public officials and em- 
ployees, and constituting improprieties of 
the grossest character within the meaning of 
Senate Resolution 212. The further and in- 
escapable conclusion follows that additional 
laws, rules, or regulations are necessary for 
the purpose of prohibiting or restricting such 
activities and conduct. 

I would be remiss in my duty to the com- 
mittee if I did not make some observations 
concerning other legal aspects of this in- 
vestigation. Notwithstanding widely enter- 
tained and often asserted opinions to the 
contrary, the committee has no authority to 
conduct a trial or trials either civil or crim- 
inal, of anyone. If; in the orderly conduct 
of its investigations, the evidence shows the 
commission of a crime, the responsibility for 
prosecution of the indicted criminal falls 
upon the Department of Justice which, at 
the appropriate time, should have full ac- 
cess to the committee’s records and files. 

It is of importance to note that when basic 
facts are once established from which the 
committee may draw reasonable conclusions 
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with respect to the exercise of its legislative 
duty of making recommendations to the 
Senate for remedial and. preventive legisla- 
tion, or rules and regulations, any further 
investigations and exposures of the conduct 
of individuals find unqualified condemnation 
in the applicable court decisions holding 
that exposure for exposure’s sake is both 
legally and morally indefensible. 

It is also of importance to take note of 
the inescapable legal conclusion that the 
committee would be detoured completely 
away from its area of jurisdiction if it pro- 
ceeds to try individuals for the purpose of 
determining, if possible, whether a particu- 
lar witness has not testified to the truth or 
has testified falsely respecting details of 
pertinent transactions. What is material and 
relevant to the subject matter defined in 
Senate Resolution 212— was there a busi- 
ness or financial transaction, participated in 
by an officer or employee of the Senate, con- 
stituting a conflict of interest (as defined by 
Federal law) or constituting any other im- 
propriety (meaning other than a conflict of 
interest)? If the answer is yes,“ then the 
transaction, its operation, and its purpose 
are helpful to the committee in the perform- 
ance of its legislative purpose—if the answer 
is “no,” then the transaction loses its proba- 
tive value, however curious or even sensa- 
tional it may be. This is not to say the 
committee is not interested in the commis- 
sion of perjury by witnesses, but in this con- 
nection, it must be remembered that the 
basis for the crime or perjury is that the al- 
leged perjured testimony must be material 
to the subject matter—meaning helpful to 
the committee in coming to a judgmatic 
conclusion with respect to its recommenda- 
tions for legislative action. I can think of 
few things more unseemly and positively vio- 
lative of the accepted standards of fair and 
objective investigation than would be a series 
of trials in instances where real or imaginary 
conflicts of testimony have occurred with re- 
spect to details of transactions, which trans- 
actions themselves are adequately estab- 
lished or proven. 

With this background and subject to the 
authority of the committee to control its 
future proceedings, I recommend: 

1. That investigations and hearings con- 
cerning any financial interest or business 
activities of officers or employees and former 
Officers or employees of the Senate, for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether any such in- 
terest or activities (financial or business in- 
terests or activities) have involved conflicts 
of interest or other impropriety, be discon- 
tinued; and 

2. That the staff and such other assistants 
as the committee may choose be instructed 
to begin immediately the preparation of the 
committee's report and its recommendations 
to the U.S. Senate. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR B. EVERETT JORDAN, 
3:45 P.M., Marcu 13, 1964 

At 3:20 this afternoon, I was astonished 
to learn that Senator CARL T. Curtis, Repub- 
lican, of Nebraska, had released to a few re- 
porters the report, or parts of the report, 
made by the committee’s general counsel, 
Maj. L. P. McLendon, in an executive session 
held this morning. This act of Senator 
Curtis is violative of the rules under which 
this committee has functioned from the 
beginning in that all actions and proceed- 
ings heard in executive session are consid- 
ered confidential until released by a majority 
vote of the committee. 

In view of the conduct of Senator CURTIS, 
I deem it necessary, in fairness to the com- 
mittee, to release the report and recommen- 
dations of the committee’s general counsel 
to the entire press and the public. 

The written report, which is attached to 
this statement, was followed by an oral 
presentation of Major McLendon, in some 
detail explaining the pains taken by him and 
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all members of the staff, including the 
minority members, in surveying the work 
done by the staff and in considering the 
possibility that other persons might be in- 
terviewed and even examined. He also re- 
ported on each of the persons on the list 
dated March 9, 1964, which was furnished by 
the Republican members of the committee. 
Because of the receipt by me late yesterday 
afternoon of an affidavit made by Milton 
Hauft, which I immediately passed on to 
Major McLendon, he stated that his recom- 
mendations with respect to future investi- 
gations and hearings before the committee 
were subject: 

(1) To the authority of the committee to 
control its future proceedings and subject to 
the presentation to the committee of any 
evidence with respect to the matter raised by 
Mr. Hauft's affidavit. 

Senator Curtis admitted in the executive 
meeting that he had requested the minority 
leader of the Senate to raise objection to the 
sitting of the Rules Committee while the 
Senate was in session. This objection hav- 
ing been made, it was necessary for the com- 
mittee to recess at approximately 12:30 p.m. 
The recess was taken until Tuesday, March 
17, 1964, at 9 a.m. 

I again express my great regret that the 
Republican members of the committee have 
seen fit to resort to tactics designed to pre- 
vent the committee from meeting its re- 
sponsibility under authority of Senate Reso- 
lution 212. If the same tactics are followed 
in subsequent meetings, it is highly improb- 
able that the committee can transact any 
business until such tactics are discontinued. 
Surely the Members of the Senate and the 
public generally will not condone the effort 
of the minority members of this committee 
to convert this investigation into a political 
football. I repeat, there is nothing more 
important in the U.S. Senate today than the 
necessity of courageously facing the adop- 
tion of effective laws, rules or regulations 
designed to put a stop to the sort of conduct 
on the part of its officers and employees 
which the evidence before this committee 
now discloses. 

Since there can be no doubt about the fact 
that the evidence already heard will abun- 
dantly support, both in law and in fact, a 
courageous report and recommendations to 
the Senate, there can be no justification for 
the effort being made by the Republican 
members of the committee to throw out a 
dragnet and interview dozens of citizens who 
are merely supposed to know something 
about the subject matter of the investi- 
gation. 

We have reached the point where the tak- 
ing of further testimony in this situation 
would serve no legislative purpose. A 

We therefore have the duty and responsi- 
bility to begin work on specific and con- 
structive measures to prevent the kind of 
activities we have discovered during our in- 
vestigation from happening again. 

This is the duty of the U.S. Senate—not 
that of the Democrats or of the Republicans. 
Throughout this investigation, I have bent 
over backwards to be fair and nonpartisan. 

I will continue to take this approach be- 
cause I think the Senate—the whole Sen- 
ate—has a responsibility it must meet. 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR B. EVERETT JORDAN, 

CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON RULES AND An- 

MINISTRATION, MARCH 13, 1964 

For some time, it has been apparent that 
we were approaching the end of the inves- 
tigation we have been conducting under 
Senate Resolution 212. 

I called a meeting of the committee this 
morning for the purpose of receiving a re- 
port from our chief counsel on the status 
of the investigation. 

He gave a very comprehensive report and 
recommended that the committee terminate 
the hearings in the Baker investigation and 
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begin work on a report to the Senate with 
the understanding that the committee will 
consider any newly discovered evidence as 
it continues its work. 

After a thorough discussion of the matter, 
the committee voted six to three to follow 
Major McLendon’s recommendations. 

I think it is obvious to anyone who makes 
a fair appraisal of the work we have done 
that it is time for us to move from the in- 
vestigating stage to the reporting stage. 

The committee has been carrying on this 
investigation for 5 months. We have piled 
up a tremendous amount of evidence. We 
have uncovered situations that are unfor- 
tunate, tragic, and completely incompatible 
with the conduct rightfully expected of 
those who hold positions of public trust. 

We have reached the point that we feel 
that the taking of further testimony on this 
situation would be purely repetitious and 
would serve no legislative purpose. 

We therefore have the duty and responsi- 
bility to begin work on specific and con- 
structive measures to prevent the kind of 
activities we have discovered during our in- 
vestigation from happening again. 

This is the duty of the U.S. Senate, not 
that of the Democrats or of the Republi- 
cans. Throughout this investigation, I have 
bent over backward to be fair and non- 


partisan. 

I will continue to take this approach be- 
cause I think the Senate—the whole Sen- 
ate—has a responsibility it must meet. 

There are those who, of course, do not 
agree with the action the committee has 
taken. There are those who have sought 
to make this investigation a razzle-dazzle 
game of partisan politics. There are those 
who would continue the investigation on 
and on, and plow the same ground over and 
over again just for the sake of partisan 
political advantage. 

In looking at the matter objectively, I 
guess we must expect this from those whose 
main interest is to draw political blood. 
This is to be expected because, after all, this 
is an election year. 

But this committee and the Senate have 
a responsibility to rise above partisan poli- 
tics and take action on the situation we 
have uncovered. 

As chairman of the committee, I sincerely 
feel we must move in this direction without, 
further delay. 

I plan to make a report to the Senate on 
the committee’s action just as soon as pos- 
sible, and I intend to get the full committee 
to work on a final report and recommenda- 
tions in the very near future. 


{From the Washington Evening Star, Mar. 12, 
1964] 
WHITEWASH 


Those who have been trying to identify 
that unpleasant odor floating around the 
Senate side of the Capitol need go no fur- 
ther. It's whitewash. 

There is every indication that the Senate 
Rules Committee, under the chairmanship 
of Senator Jorpan of North Carolina, is pre- 
paring to give up the ghost in its investiga- 
tion of the Bobby Baker scandal. Appar- 
ently the committee, or the controlling mem- 
bers of the committee, have had enough. 
They don't want to develop the whole truth 
for the edification of the public. 

The excuse offered is that there are no 
other useful witnesses who might be called. 
This is nonsense. 

What about Senators? What about party 
girls? What about unexplored statements 
regarding campaign funds? What about 
Jay McDonnell, who was fired as assistant 
to Bobby Baker because he didn’t agree with 
all aspects of the Baker method of opera- 
tion? What about a lobbyist named I. 
Irving Davidson, who might have some im- 
portant testimony to give? 
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Most important of all, what about Walter 
Jenkins, longtime aid to Lyndon B. John- 
son? 

Senator WILLIAMS, Republican, of Dela- 
ware, has just given the committee an affi- 
davit from Don R. Reynolds, Silver Spring 
insurance man, which raises grave questions 
respecting Mr. Jenkins. Shouldn’t these be 
explored—at least to the extent of trying to 
pin down the truth? 

And what about the deal in which Mr. 
Reynolds said he bought $1,280 worth of 
useless advertising time on the Johnson tele- 
vision station in Texas after he had sold a 
$100,000 life insurance policy to Mr. John- 
son? Mr. Reynolds has testified under oath 
that he discussed this advertising project 
with Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Jenkins has never 
been called to testify. But he has denied in 
a sworn statement that he had “any knowl- 
edge” of the arrangements between Mr. Reyn- 
olds and the station. 

Is this not important? Mr. Jenkins was 
a Senate employee at the time. Why has 
he not at least been called as a witness and 
cross-examined in an effort to clear up this 
apparent discrepancy? Mr. Reynolds un- 
doubtedly paid for the time. Somebody 
made the arrangements. Why is the com- 
mittee so afraid to explore the matter? 

Whitewash is a useful commodity for 
sprucing up fences and outbuildings. But 
it serves only one p in this instance— 
to leave in the public mind a deep and fully 
justified suspicion that the Senate Rules 
Committee is trying to cover up a major 
scandal with far-reaching ramifications. 

[From the Washington Evening Star, 
Mar. 6, 1964] 


THe $10,000 Query To BAKER— ENIGMATIC 
QUESTION NEEDS CLEARING Up To FORESTALL 
DOUBTS, WRONG IMPUTATIONS 


(By Richard Wilson) 


Senator Hucnu Scorr, Republican, of Penn- 
sylvania, directed the following question to 
Robert Baker, former secretary of the Sen- 
ate Democratic majority: 

“Mr. Baker, did not Mr, Fred Black give you 
$10,000 in cash in $100 bills in an envelope in 
the Carlton Hotel in Washington, these mon- 
eys to be delivered to one of the presidential 
candidates for use in his campaign?” 

No answer. 

“Mr. Baker, did not he state at the time 
of the delivery of that $10,000 in cash in $100 
bills—did not Mr. Black state to you at the 
time of delivery of said $10,000 in cash in 
$100 bills, that $90,000 would be coming for 
the same purpose to aid the candidate in 
the 1960 election?” 

No answer. 

Robert Baker had one interest in the presi- 
dential campaign of 1960. He was working 
for the nomination of his boss and patron, 
Senator Lyndon Johnson, as the Democratic 
candidate for President. 

Senator Scorr’s enigmatic questions were 
thus of special interest. No testimony has 
been offered that Baker's friend, Black, 
handed Baker the handy little packet of $100 
bills. Black is the Washington representa- 
tive of defense contractors who has testified 
that he had Caribbean gambling interests. 

Cash money in copious quantities has, 
however, previously been associated with 
Baker. Testimony was given that he kept 
large sums of cash in a cabinet in his office 
in the Capitol where he served as Senator 
Johnson's lieutenant in operating the Sen- 
ate. According to the testimony, Baker 
handled this cash familiarly, counting it out 
in sums up to $13,500, which he placed in en- 
velopes and on one occasion accidentally 
counted out $1,000 too much. 

The derivation of this cash is not estab- 
lished. What appears to be established—at 
least as an allegation—is that Baker was an 
associate of persons engaged in legal gam- 
bling operations. The most recent testimony 
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on this point is that Baker arranged discus- 
sions on Caribbean gambling concessions for 
Las Vegas gamblers whom he described as 
“clients and friends.” 

Thus an unpleasant association of ideas 
has been set up, whether justified or not, and 
the senatorial investigating committee has 
been trying to get at the facts. Additional 
testimony is expected on the matter to which 
Senator Scort referred; that is, the question 
of the availability of $100,000 in cash to be 
delivered to one of the presidential candi- 
dates for use in his campaign.” 

It is assumed, in fact it has never been 
denied, that Baker played some part in the 
collection of funds to aid Senators in their 
campaigns for reelection. There is nothing 
unusual nor necessarily irregular about this. 
Both parties have senatorial campaign com- 
mittees which raise funds to help incumbents 
get reelected. 

But it has long been a matter of curiosity 
and concern where such funds come from 
and how they are disbursed, whether strings 
are tied to their disbursement, and whether 
the giving or withholding of such sums may 
be used by the party leadership to enforce 
political regularity. 

To this extent, therefore, the questioning 
of Baker on the $100,000 in cash has a true 
legislative purpose. It would be prudent 
for the Senate to consider whether or not 
additional legislation would be desirable to 
enforce strict control over and accounting 
of such cash sums, or political contributions 
in any form, but particularly if in cash. 

But entirely aside from that aspect, the 
whole matter raised by Senator Scorr needs 
to be cleared up so that there will be no lin- 
gering doubts or wrongful imputations. A 
contribution of $100,000 in cash is quite a 
large sum, and very unusual, especially when 
its origin is in doubt. 

This is a matter of more importance than 
the gift of a stereo set or the whereabouts 
of Nancy Carole Tyler at any given time. 
The mere fact that Baker refuses to testify 
on this and other points does not excuse the 
committee from finding out more about the 
questions raised by Senator Scorr. 


[From the Washington Evening Star, Mar. 9, 
1964] 


INTERPRETATION: HILL REFORMS UNLIKELY 
From BAKER INQUIRY 


(By Paul Hope) 


Democrats on the Senate Rules Commit- 
tee are getting ready to fold the tent on 
Capitol Hill’s Bobby Baker show. 

And the inquiry into the former Senate 
employee's private affairs has about as much 
chance of reforming anything on Capitol 
Hill as Bobby Baker has of becoming the 
vice-presidential nominee. 

So far as the Senate is concerned, the in- 
quiry seems likely to end about where most 
everyone thought it would: The whip will 
be applied to Mr. Baker but the Rules Com- 
mittee will make sure no Senators get stung 
by the backlash. 

The committee, of course will hold a few 
more hearings. One was held today. But it 
reportedly has decided not to venture into 
any news areas of inquiry that have not al- 
ready been broached. 


DEMOCRATS SEEK HALT 


Most of the Democrats on the Rules Com- 
mittee apparently have agreed that the com- 
mittee has peeked into enough corridors of 
Mr. Baker's life and that any more explora- 
tion might only lead to grief for their side. 

As they apparently see it, the job was to 
investigate Senate employees and to recom- 
mend some rules for the conduct of Senate 
hirelings. It is highly doubted that they 
will recommend any for the bosses. 

Republicans on the committee who would 
like to exploit the Baker affair for a cam- 
paign issue are expected to make a last- 
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ditch stand to keep the investigation going, 
but they probably won't have the votes. 
The showdown might come next week. 

Republicans claim the White House has 
prevailed upon committee Democrats to 
shut down the investigation because the ad- 
ministration doesn’t want the hearings 
dragged further into the presidential elec- 
tion year. 

FEARED SENATE PROBER 

One thing that has kept the investigation 
going as long as it has is a fear by the Demo- 
crats that the Republicans—especially Sen- 
ator JOHN J. WILLIAMS of Delaware, who 
spearheaded the move for the investiga- 
tlon—haven't revealed all they know. The 
Democrats now apparently are willing to 
gamble that the Republicans don’t have any 
significant factual material that could prove 
embarrassing if the investigation is closed. 

The probe apparently will be ended with- 
out going into issues such as party girls and 
campaign funds. 

One reason the committee won't go into 
the party girl issue is the Senate’s natural 
instinct to protect its own. 

For example, one witness said that when 
first interviewed by staff investigators he 
started telling some stories about party girls. 
The witness was asked if any Senator were 
involved and he said yes. When the wit- 
ness appeared before the Senators on the 
committee for interrogation, he wasn't asked 
a single question about the girls. 

The committee has the names of at least 
four of the so-called party girls but none 
of them has been called before the com- 
mittee. - 

The party girl aspect of the Baker case 
has been like some other areas of the in- 
vestigation—each time there seems to be the 
possibility of involvement of a Senator, the 
committee has shied away. 


AIRLINES BILL CITED 


The committee has never called anyone to 
testify why Bobby Baker was presented a 
bill last year for $16,000 for a Riddle Air- 
lines charter flight to Las Vegas carrying 80 
passengers—most of them lobbyists and 
congressional staff members—to a fund- 
raising dinner for Senator Cannon, Demo- 
crat of Nevada. Senator Cannon is a mem- 
ber of the Rules Committee. 

The bill was never paid and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board this week fined the airline 
$750 for violating Federal regulations in con- 
nection with the flight. 

When it was disclosed that Senator 
SmatHers, Democrat of Florida, cut Mr. 
Baker in on a land deal in Florida, the Rules 
Committee didn’t think it necessary to call 
Senator SmatHers. Committee Chairman 
B. Everett JORDAN, Democrat of North Caro- 
lina, said the committee wasn’t investigating 
Senators. 

There has been no attempt to find out how 
Bobby Baker handled senatorial campaign 
funds. 

At one point in Mr. Baker's high-flying 
career he was secretary to the Senate Demo- 
cratic Campaign Committee in addition to 
his post as secretary to the Democratic ma- 
jority. - 3 

REYNOLDS OFFERS TIPS 

One witness, Don B Reynolds, said he told 
committee investigators he had some infor- 
mation about Mr. Baker's handing of cam- 
paign funds but they didn't seem interested, 

One of the things he said he would have 
told the committee, had they asked him, was 
that he saw Fred B. Black, Jr., who was 
fired last week as North American Aviation’s 
Washington representative, hand Mr. Baker 
$10,000 in a Washington hotel for Lyndon B. 
Johnson's 1960 campaign for the presidential 
nomination. He quoted Mr. Black as say- 
ing that $90,000 more would be forthcom- 
ing. 

Another person closely associated with 
Mr. Baker on Capitol Hill has told reporters 
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that Mr. Baker's office was like a headquar- 
ters for the 1960 presidential primary cam- 
paign in West Virginia of Senator Hum- 
PHREY, Democrat of Minnesota, who now is 
Senate majority whip. 

Mr. Reynolds has said he was present 
when Mr. Baker made statements about 
channeling funds into the Humphrey cam- 
paign to stop the John F. Kennedy band- 
wagon so Mr. Johnson would be in a bet- 
ter position for the nomination. 

N. Joe Rahall, a Beckley (W. Va.) busi- 
nessman who loaned Mr. Baker $10,000 in 
1962, told a reporter last week that Mr. 
Baker was working on the scene in West 
Virginia for Senator HUMPHREY and “touched 
base two or three times” in Beckley during 
the campaign. 


BAKER FIRED AID 


The Rules Committee probably could 
learn a lot about Mr. Baker's operation on 
Capitol Hill from Jay McDonnell, former as- 
sistant to Mr. Baker who was fired because 
he frequently was at odds with the majority 
secretary on the way things should be han- 
dled. If the Rules Committee has talked to 
Mr. McDonnell, it hasn’t disclosed it. 

Neither has the committee seen fit to 
question Mr. Reynolds in public. Testimony 
taken in closed session from the Silver Spring 
insurance man and made public later pro- 
vided some of the more ‘sensational aspects 
of the case—the gift of a stereo set to Pres- 
ident Johnson and the controversial adver- 
tising time Mr. Reynolds bought on the 
Johnson family’s television station. 

Nor has the committee seen fit to call 
Walter Jenkins, a White House aid, to testi- 
fy about the apparent discrepancy between 
a sworn statement he made to the commit- 
tee and the testimony of Mr. Reynolds about 
the television time. 

Mr. Reynolds said he was persuaded by Mr. 
Jenkins to buy $1,280 worth of advertising 
on the Johnson station after he was per- 
mitted to write a $100,000 insurance policy 
on Mr. Johnson's life. Mr. Jenkins said in 
a statement—not in testimony—that he 
knew nothing about the arrangements. 


CONFLICT OF INTEREST STUDIED 


The avowed purpose of the investigation 
is to determine whether the private busi- 
ness affairs of any present or former Sen- 
ate employee constituted a conflict of inter- 
est with official duties and whether any leg- 
islation is needed to control such activities. 

At the time of the advertising transaction, 
Mr. Jenkins was on the Senate payroll as 
administrative assistant to then Senate 
Democratic Leader Johnson. He also was a 
stockholder and official of the L.B.J. Co., the 
Johnson family's holding company. 

The resolution authorizing the investiga- 
tion does not limit the inquiry to Mr. Baker, 
in fact it does not mention his name. But 
the Rules Committee has given no indica- 
tion—at least publicly—that it is very much 
interested in finding out what other Senate 
employees or former employees are doing or 
have done on the side. : 

There is no indication that the committee 
plans to call I. Irving Davidson, a Washing- 
ton lobbyist whose name has come up at 
least twice in testimony. 

One of Mr. Baker's associates, Thomas D. 
Webb, Washington representative of the 
Murchison family of Texas, said Mr. David- 
son introduced him to Teamster Boss James 
R. Hoffa. Mr. Webb later negotiated a loan 
from the Teamsters for a Florida land ven- 
ture in which Mr. Webb and Mr. Baker and 
several others had an interest. 

A Chicago meatpacker said Mr. Davidson 
was the first person to ask him if he would 
be interested in imovorting meat from a 
slaughterhouse in Haiti owned by the 
Murchisons. 

Mr. Baker is getting a commission on im- 
ports by the Chicago firm and at the same 
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time is reported to be getting a cut of the 
profits from the slaughterhouse, 

It was reported that last year Mr. Baker 
delivered to the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee some documents Mr. Davidson 
had to fill out in connection with an in- 
vestigation of agents of foreign clients. He 
also was reported to have made telephone 
calls to the committee office on Mr. David- 
son's behalf. 

Mr. Davidson, who has share an office with 
columnist Drew Pearson’s associate, Jack 
Anderson, has been a longtime agent for the 
Nicaraguan Government and recently regis- 
tered as agent for the Government of Haiti. 
He also lists in his foreign agent’s file that 
one of his clients is Tecon Corp., a heavy 
construction company owned by the Mur- 
chisons. 


The transcript of the Foreign Relations 
Committee hearings shows that Mr. David- 
son paid the hotel bills at the 1960 Demo- 
cratic convention for Mr. Pearson and Mr. 
Anderson. In a letter to the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, Mr. Anderson said that to 
the best of his recollection Mr. Pearson set- 
tled the bill with Mr. Davidson. Mr. 
Davidson also said in his foreign agent’s file 
that he accompanied Mr. Pearson in 1959 
on a trip to several Caribbean countries. 

Mr. Pearson has been accused by Republi- 
cans on the Rules Committee of trying to. 
smear Mr. Reynolds through the publication 
of confidential Air Force records which they 
claim the White House leaked to Mr. Pearson. 

The Rules Committee wanted to find out 
what connection Mr. Baker had with the 
District of Columbia National Bank which 
was granted a Federal charter in 1962, the 
first to be authorized in Washington in 29 
years. The committee quizzed the executive 
vice president about loans made to Mr. 
Baker but it didn’t call the man listed by 
Mr. Baker as his reference on an application 
for stock in the bank. 

BUYS 1,500 SHARES i 

Mr. Baker was allowed to buy 1,500 shares 
in the first sale of stock, a sale that report- 
edly was heavily over-subscribed. In his ap- 
plication for the stock, Mr. Baker listed as his 
reference Max Kampelman, former adminis- 
trative assistant to Senator Humphrey. Mr. 
Kampelman is attorney for the bank and one 
of the organizers of the bank. 

The committee apparently is not interested 
in getting Matthew McCloskey, big Demo- 
cratic Party fund raiser and former ambas- 
sador to Ireland, to tell whether he had any 
dealings with Mr. Baker. 

Mr. Reynolds testified that he was present 
in Mr. Baker's office when Mr. McCloskey and 
others were there discussing bidding on the 
District of Columbia Stadium. The Reynolds 
insurance firm, in which Mr. Baker was listed 
as vice president, got the construction bond- 
ing business on the stadium after Mr. Me- 
Closkey got the contract. 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Wyoming, with the un- 
derstanding that I shall not lose my right 
to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I call for 
the regular order. The Senator from 
Wyoming is quite within his rights to ask 
a question, but not to make a speech. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I do not intend to 
make a speech. I should like to preface 
my question by saying that I am grateful 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Scorr] for his presentation before the 
Senate. I find myself in the same situa- 
tion as that in which the Senator from 
Ohio and the Senator from Iowa find 
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themselves with respect to the corre- 
spondence. 

One question that continually crops up 
is as follows: Have the majority members 
of the committee refused to hear the tes- 
timony of Mr. Jenkins, Presidential aid, 
with respect to his impugning the evi- 
dence of Mr. Reynolds? 

Mr. SCOTT. They have refused to 
hear the testimony of Mr. Jenkins. That 
situation arose in the following manner: 
One of the Senators on the minority side 
made the request. The other two Sena- 
tors joined init. At that point, or short- 
ly thereafter, after some debate, a mo- 
tion was made to terminate the investi- 
gatory phase of the proceedings. We 
were not even given any reason why the 
majority did not wish to hear that wit- 
ness or other suggested witnesses. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SCOTT. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Iowa for a question. 

Mr. MILLER. In view of some com- 
ments that were made on the floor of the 
Senate a few moments ago, I should like 
to ask a question to make clear the scope 
of the investigation. 

Is it the Senator’s opinion that, to the 
extent that the improprieties may af- 
fect not only Members of the Senate and 
the staffs and employees of the Senate, 
but also members of the executive 
branch of the Government, the various 
agencies, and the like, that the investi- 
gation should properly be directed? 

Mr. SCOTT. I suspect that the Sena- 
tor will never know, because of the pend- 
ing action of the committee. I have in- 
dicated that raw files were taken from 
the investigatory agencies. An answer 
from the Air Force was equivocal, 
evasive. It took 12 days for them to 
answer. An answer from the FBI was 
given to me within the hour of my re- 
quest of the FBI. I was advised by Mr. 
J. Edgar Hoover that this investigation 
had been turned over to the Department 
of Justice. As to the Air Force, I was 
not only not advised of the answer to my 
question, that is, who raided those files 
improperly to ruin forever the character 
and reputation of a witness, but I was 
answered falsely when the letter to me 
stated that the information had been 
made available to committee counsel on 
either the 19th or the 29th of January. 
Committee counsel] said that indeed the 
information had been given to him, and 
the man who called concluded his call 
by saying words to the following effect: 

Major, let us understand that I have not 
given you anything. 


So someone in the Air Force deliber- 
ately undertook to prevent the truth 
from coming out. That is how bad the 
situation is. 

But the Senator from Iowa will never 
know, and neither will the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, because the committee 
may not make any effort to find out. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. I should like to get at 
the following point: To the extent that 
an employee of the Senate, or a Senator 
himself for that matter, or an employee 
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in a Senator's office, would be involved 
in an impropriety with respect to one 
of the Federal agencies, whether it be 
a Federal agency relating to the grant- 
ing of bank charters or relating to the 
granting of import licenses or anything 
else involving the executive branch of 
the Government, would not the Senator 
believe that to the extent that such im- 
proprieties, if there were any, involved 
employees of the Senate, Senators, or 
members of their staffs, that situation 
would be a proper subject for the com- 
mittee to investigate? 

Mr. SCOTT. Investigation of any- 
thing contained within the scope of the 
resolution, as clarified by the colloquy 
between the various Senators to whom 
I made reference earlier, would be 
proper. 

Mr. MILLER. Some people have sug- 
gested that all of the improprieties 
merely involve the Senate Chamber and 
the Senate Office Building, and perhaps 
have nothing to do with the executive 
branch of the Government. Would the 
Senator elaborate on that question, so 
that we may know whether or not we are 
confining the investigation to one locale? 

Mr. SCOTT. To name Government 
agencies, except in cases in which I have 
named them, where there is an actual 
obligation, would be an injustice. But 
testimony did reveal, and future testi- 
mony, if ever taken, in my judgment, 
would reveal, that Bobby Baker, to whom 
I have special reference, and others, used 
their influence with Government agen- 
cies; that those Government agencies 
stood in awe of him; that they jumped 
at his command; and that he was able 
to obtain large sums of money, and 
projected a pretty good salary, though 
not big—less than $20,000—into a situa- 
tion in which he could show financial as- 
sets of over $2 million. That is the sort 
of thing that I say is not repetitive. It is 
not cumulative, in spite of the good will 
of our counsel, who says that he does not 
want to look into the question any more 
because the testimony would be cumula- 
tive and repetitive. Many of the ques- 
tions have never been looked into before. 

The Preston Moore case on misappro- 
priation of funds has never been looked 
into. The forgery of the income tax re- 
turns has never been looked into. That 
testimony would not be cumulative. It 
would be important and relevant. The 
investigation should continue. It should 
continue fearlessly. It should continue 
until the truth is made known, so that 
the Senate may have the material on 
the basis of which to consider the adop- 
tion of new rules and regulations or new 
laws. 

With that statement I conclude. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. RIBI- 
corr in the chair). The Senator from 
Pennsylvania is recognized. 

Mr. CLARK. With some reluctance I 
rise to comment on the speech made by 
my colleague from Pennsylvania. I had 
not intended to do so; first, because I was 
far from sure that he was going to speak 
this afternoon; second, because I am the 
next to the junior member of the ma- 
jority on the committee, and I would 
have expected that Senators who are 
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my senior on that committee would have 
carried the initial burden of comment- 
ing on what the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania has said. 

Unfortunately, as has appeared in the 
colloquy so far, the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania did not notify any member 
on the committee that he intended to 
speak this afternoon until 15 minutes 
before he spoke—with one exception. 
The junior Senator did tell me last Fri- 
day that he might speak this afternoon. 
As I recall, he asked me to keep that in- 
formation in confidence, which I did. 

Mr. SCOTT. That is correct. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I regret 
very much that a certain partisan aroma 
arises from the floor of the Senate this 
afternoon. I shall do nothing either to 
increase the smoke from which that 
aroma comes or to permit it to be fanned 
into flames. 

I believe, however, that, in the interest 
of accuracy, it is important to state now 
for the record, in view of the comments 
by my colleague from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scorr], the basic background of this in- 
vestigation, where it stands, now, and 
what my own view is, as an individual 
member of the committe, as to where we 
should go from here. 

I speak for no one but myself, but I 
speak as a member who has conscien- 
tiously tried to keep on top of the course 
of this investigation, although there have 
been many days when, because of other 
committee meetings which I felt had 
priority, or because I was bored with 
some of the testimony which had been 
taken, I was not present at the public 
or private hearings. 

On October 10, 1963, the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Wrtuiams] submitted 
Senate Resolution 212. The Senator is 
on the floor, and I ask him to check me 
if my statement is not accurate. 

After having conferred with both the 
majority and the minority leaders with 
respect to its terms, and having obtained 
their agreement that the resolution was 
appropriate under the circumstances, 
and also having obtained their promise 
of support for its adoption, the resolu- 
tion was agreed to, without dissent from 
the floor of the Senate, on October 
10. 

While I am not sure of it, I believe 
many, if not all, of the Members of the 
Senate, and most, if not all, of the mem- 
bers of the press are familiar with what 
the resolution sets forth. I think it im- 
portant, in view of the comments made 
by the junior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, to state quite clearly just what 
that resolution calls for. 

It directs the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 

To make a study and investigation with 
respect to any financial or business interests 
or activities of any officer or employee of the 
Senate * * * for the purposes of ascertain- 
ing (1) whether any such interests 


And I interpolate that the words “such 
interests” can refer only to business and 
financial interests or activities, and to 
nothing else. That is the clear and un- 
ambiguous meaning of that word. 

I quote again— 
such interests or activities have involved 
conflicts of interest or other impropriety; 
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and (2) whether additional laws, rules, or 
regulations are necessary or desirable for the 
purpose of prohibiting or restricting any such 
interests or activities. 


I continue the quotation: 

The committee shall report to the Senate 
at the earliest practicable date the results of 
its study and investigation together with 
such recommendations as it may deem de- 
sirable. 


The committee proceeded to organize, 
and immediately a demand was made by 
the minority for their own counsel and 
for their own investigators. This de- 
mand was acquiesced in by the majority. 

The minority investigators, I am in- 
formed, have been assiduous in the per- 
formance of their investigatory duties. 
The minority counsel has had an oppor- 
tunity to interview any witnesses he 
wanted to interview, and has been pres- 
ent at all meetings of the committee, and 
has, indeed, participated quite actively, 
through the advice he has given to the 
minority members of the committee, in 
the proceedings of the committee. 

Early in the proceedings the commit- 
tee again I think my recollection is cor- 
rect, and the Senator from Nebraska 
Mr. Curtis] will correct me if it is in 
error, at the instance of the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], the senior 
minority member of the committee— 
adopted rules of procedure governing the 
investigation into the financial or busi- 
ness interests of any officer or employee 
or former officer or employee of the Sen- 
ate. 

The Senator from Nebraska has for 
long been a valued member of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, and 
he has had in that capacity probably 
more experience in investigations of this 
sort than has any other member of the 
committee. 

It is my understanding—and the Sen- 
ator will correct me if I am in error— 
that these rules of procedure were mod- 
eled on the procedures of the McClellan 
committee. otherwise known as the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of the rules of procedure may be printed 
in the Recorp at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the rules 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMMITTEE ON RULES AND ADMINISTRATION, 
U.S. SENATE, RULES OF PROCEDURE GOVERN- 
ING THE INVESTIGATION INTO THE FINANCIAL 
OR BUSINESS INTERESTS OF ANY OFFICER OR 
EMPLOYEE OR FORMER OFFICER OR EMPLOYEE 
OF THE SENATE 

{Adopted November 14, 1963 
[88th Cong., Ist sess.] 
SENATE RESOLUTION 212 

In the Senate of the United States, Octo- 
ber 10, 1963, Mr. WILIAMS of Delaware sub- 
mitted the following resolution; which was 
considered and agreed to: 

“Resolved, That the Committee on Rules 
and Administration or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof is authorized and di- 
rected to make a study and investigation with 
respect to any financial or business interests 
or activities of any officer or employee or 
former officer or employee of the Senate, for 
the purpose of ascertaining (1) whether any 
such interests or activities have involved 
conflicts of interest or other impropriety, and 
(2) whether additional laws, rules, or regu- 
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lations are necessary or desirable for the pur- 
pose of prohibiting or restricting any such in- 
terests or activities. The committee shall re- 
port to the Senate at the earliest practicable 
date the results of its study and investigation 
together with such recommendations as it 
may deem desirable.” 


[88th Cong., Ist sess., Rept. No. 626] 
SENATE RESOLUTION 221 


In the Senate of the United States, Novem- 
BER 1 (legislative day, OCTOBER 22), 1968, Mr. 
Jorpan of North Carolina, from the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration, reported 
the following resolution, which was con- 
sidered and agreed to: 

“Resolved, That for purposes of discharg- 
ing its responsibilities pursuant to Senate 
Resolution 212, to inquire into the financial 
or business interests of any officer or em- 
ployee or former officer or employee of the 
Senate, agreed to October 10, 1963, the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration is su- 
thorized (1) to make such expenditure as it 
deems advisable; (2) to employ upon a tem- 
porary basis, technical, clerical, and other 
assistants and consultants: Provided, That 
the minority is authorized to select one per- 
son for appointment, and the person so se- 
lected shall be appointed and his compensa- 
tion shall be so fixed that his gross rate 
shall not be less by more than $1,600 than the 
highest gross rate paid to any other person 
employed under the authority of this resolu- 
tion; and (3) with the prior consent of the 
heads of the departments cr agencies con- 
cerned, to utilize the reimbursable services, 
information, facilities, and personnel of any 
of the departments or agencies of the Goy- 
ernment. 

“Sec. 2, Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$50,000 through January 31, 1964, shall be 
paid from the contingent fund of the Senate 
upon vouchers approved by the chairman of 
the committee.” 


RULES OF PROCEDURE GOVERNING THE INVESTIGA- 
TION INTO THE FINANCIAL OR BUSINESS IN- 
TERESTS OF ANY OFFICER OR EMPLOYEE OR 
FORMER OFFICER OR EMPLOYEE OF THE SEN- 
ATE, NOVEMBER 14, 1963 


1. The investigation authorized by Senate 
Rerolution 212, agreed to on October 10, 1963, 
will be conducted by the full membership of 
the Committee on Rules and Administration 
(hereinafter referred to as the “committee”) 
rather than by any subcommittee thereof. 

2. Any three members of the committee 
shall constitute a quorum for the purpose of 
taking testimony under oath; Provided, how- 
ever, that once a quorum is established, any 
one member can continue the hearing. 

3. Any absent member may vote by proxy 
on any issue which comes before the commit- 
tee for decision except as otherwise designat- 
ed in these rules. 

4, Subpenas for attendance of witnesses 
and the production of memoranda, docu- 
ments, and records shall be issued by the 
committee chairman or by any other mem- 
ber of the committee designated by him. 

5. The chairman shall have the authority 
to call meetings of the committee. This 
authority may be delegated by the chair- 
man to any other member of the committee. 

6. Should a majority of the membership 
of the committee request the chairman in 
writing to call a meeting of the committee, 
then in the event the chairman should fail, 
neglect, or refuse to call such a meeting 
within 10 days thereafter, such majority of 
the committee may call such meeting by 
filing a written notice thereof with the clerk 
of the committee, who shall promptly notify 
in writing each member of the committee. 

7. All witnesses at public or executive 
hearings who testify to matters of fact shall 
be sworn. 

8. Counsel retained by any witness and 
accompanying such witness shall be per- 
mitted to be present during the testimony 
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of such witness at any public or executive 
hearings, and to advise such witness while 
he is testifying, of his legal rights; however, 
counsel shall not have the right to inter- 
rogate witnesses. This rule shall not be 
construed to excuse a witness from testify- 
ing in the event his counsel is ejected for 
contumacy or disorderly conduct; nor shall 
this rule be construed as authorizing the 
counsel to coach the witness, answer for the 
witness, or put words in the witness’ mouth. 
The failure of any witness to secure counsel 
shall not excuse such witness from attend- 
ance in response to subpena. 

9. Any person who is the subject of an in- 
vestigation in public hearings may submit 
to the chairman of the committee questions 
in writing for the cross-examination of other 
witnesses called by the committee. With 
the consent of a majority of the members 
of the committee present and voting, these 
questions shall be put to the witnesses by 
the chairman, by a member of the com- 
mittee, or by counsel of the committee. 

10. Any witness desiring to read a pre- 
pared or written statement in executive or 
public hearings shall file a copy of such 
statement with the counsel or chairman of 
the committee 24 hours in advance of the 
hearings at which the statement is to be pre- 
sented. The committee shall determine 
whether such statement may be read or 
placed in the record of the hearing. 

11. A witness may request, on grounds of 
distraction, harassment, or physical discom- 
fort, that during his testimony, television, 
motion picture, and other cameras and 
lights shall not be directed at him, such re- 
quest to be ruled on by the committee mem- 
bers present and voting at the hearing. 

12. An accurate stenographic record shall 
be kept of the testimony of all witnesses 
in executive or public hearings. The rec- 
ord of his own testimony whether in public 
or executive session shall be made available 
for inspection by witness or his counsel 
under committee supervision; a copy of any 
testimony given in public session or that 
part of the testimony given by the witness 
in executive session and subsequently quoted 
or made part of the record in a public session 
shall be made available to any witness at 
his expense if he so requests. 

13. Interrogation of witnesses at commit- 
tee hearings shall be conducted by members 
and authorized committee staff personnel. 
Every witness shall first be heard in executive 
session prior to being heard in an open hear- 
ing, unless otherwise determined by the 
committee. 

14. Any person whose name is mentioned 
or who is specifically identified, and who be- 
lieves that testimony or other evidence pre- 
sented at a public hearing, or comment made 
by a committee member or counsel, tends to 
defame him or otherwise adversely affect his 
reputation, may (a) request to appear per- 
sonally before the committee to testify in his 
own behalf, or, in the alternative, (b) file a 
sworn statement of facts relevant to the tes- 
timony or other evidence or comment com- 
plained of. Such request and such state- 
ment shall be submitted to the committee 
for its consideration and action. 

15. All testimony taken in executive ses- 
sion shall be kept secret and will not be re- 
leased for public information without the 
approval of a majority of the committee. 

16. All staff members shall be confirmed by 
a majority of the committee. After confirma- 
tion, the chairman shall certify staff appoint- 
ments to the financial clerk of the Senate, 
in writing. 

17. Subject to the general supervision of 
the chairman of the committee, the general 
counsel will have the overall responsibility 
for conducting the investigation and will set 
up guidelines for its direction. 

18. Subject to the general supervision of 
the chairman of the committee and under 
the immediate supervision of the general 
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counsel, the chief investigator will have re- 
sponsibility for the investigation proper. All 
inquiries conducted by investigators or other 
staff members will be under the direction and 
supervision of the chief investigator and no 
investigator or other staff member will con- 
duct independent inquiries on his own au- 
thorization. 

19. Any member of the committee may 
request that the chairman direct one, or 
more staff members to secure evidence and 
interview possible witnesses. Any member 
of the committee may request that a wit- 
ness be called to testify before the com- 
mittee in executive session. Such requests 
shall be honored by the chairman unless he 
finds that the evidence in question, or in- 
terview of a possible witness or the testimony 
of the witness is irrelevant to the investiga- 
tion, in which case the question shall be 
determined by a majority vote of the com- 
mittee. 

20. All inquiries conducted and all infor- 
mation received from any source will be 
made a matter of record and included as a 
part of the committee's files of the inves- 
tigation. All files of this investigation will 
be available to properly accredited personnel. 

21. These rules may be modified, amended, 
or repealed by a decision of the committee, 
provided that a notice in writing of the pro- 
posed change has been given to each member, 
at least 48 hours prior to the respective 
action. 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I wonder 
if the Senator will yield to me for a 
brief comment, with the understanding 
that he does not lose the floor? 

Mr. CLARK. I am glad to do that, 
if the minority leader has no objec- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may yield to the Senator 
from North Carolina for the purpose 
of making a statement, with the under- 
standing that I shall not lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I am 
sorry my colleague, Senator Jorpan, who 
is chairman of the Rules Committee, is 
not present today. I am also sorry I 
was not in the Chamber of the Senate 
at the time of the discussion about the 
Bobby Baker investigation. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I hope the Senator will 
stay, because we are still talking about it. 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes. Unfortunately, I 
must keep an engagement. I will do the 
best I can. 

My colleague, Senator JORDAN, is as 
honorable a man as can be found any- 
where in the United States. 

My colleague from North Carolina 
Mr. Jorpan] fully anticipated that there 
would be a vote in the committee and 
that the vote of a majority of the mem- 
bers of the committee would be to the 
effect that the investigation had fulfilled 
its purpose under the resolution of the 
Senate, which directed it merely to in- 
vestigate circumstances relating to the 
business interests of former employees 
or present employees of the Senate, to 
ascertain whether there was any con- 
flict of interest between business trans- 
actions of such former or present em- 
ployee and his duties as an employee of 
the. Senate. : 

On many occasions I have sat in the 
Chamber and seen other Senators who 
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took time by the forelock by having pre- 
pared statements concerning the events 
which it was anticipated would occur 
and which necessarily did occur before 
they released the statements. 

I have seen the majority leader, on 
many occasions, whether he was a Dem- 
ocrat or a Republican, and I have seen 
other Senators who were handling bills 
on the floor, both at the time the Sen- 
ate was in the control of the Democrats 
and also when it was in control of the 
Republicans, anticipate certain action 
being taken, and who, immediately after 
the action was taken, stood on the floor 
of the Senate with prepared statements 
which they read. 

That is all my colleague from North 
Carolina has done in this case. There 
is some mystery as to how the prepared 
statement came into the hands of an- 
other member of the committee when it 
was never released by my colleagues. 
This is a very interesting and intriguing 
mystery. 

I was interested in reading the state- 
ment of committee counsel in the press. 
I have known the counsel for many 
years, long before I lost the chlorophyll 
out of my hair. There is not a finer 
lawyer anywhere in the United States 
than Major McLendon, the committee 
counsel. There is not an abler attor- 
ney. There is not a more honorable 
gentleman. I have never known a more 
capable person anywhere, in any of my 
wanderings. I thought his statement 
made a very good case for the proposi- 
tion that the investigation has been com- 
pleted, and that it has revealed all the 
information necessary for the committee 
to make a report in the performance of 
the mission given it by the Senate. 

Of course, Senators have a right to 
disagree, but I was intrigued by the re- 
lease of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Scorr] with reference to an al- 
leged nongenuine signature on the tax 
return. The contents of that tax re- 
turn may have been germane to the ques- 
tion the committee was investigating, 
but my understanding is that the tax re- 
turn has been in the hands of the com- 
mittee for months. The question of 
whether it was a nongenuine signature 
or not was not relevant to the inquiry. 
That shed no light whatever upon 
whether there was any conflict of 
interest. 

The only thing to which it would be 
relevant would be an inquiry as to 
whether someone had violated an exist- 
ing statute with respect to making false 
statements. There is plenty of law on 
this subject already on the books. That 
should be investigated by the Department 
of Justice, either through some other 
agency or the FBI. It did not have rel- 
evancy—in my opinion as a lawyer—to 
the question the committee was ap- 
pointed to investigate. 

If the Senate Rules Committee goes so 
far afield as to investigate contributions 
to campaign funds, or whether false 
statements have been made in respect 
to a matter not relevant to the inquiry, 
investigation can be kept in progress for- 
ever. But I respectfully submit, in view 
of the statement I saw in the press by 
Major McLendon, that the committee, 
for all practical intents and purposes, 
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has fulfilled its mission and is in posses- 
sion of testimony on which it can make 
a proper report. 

I believe my colleague prepared a 
statement anticipating certain action, 
but he never released the statement, He 
prepared the statement in advance of ac- 
tion which he thought should be taken 
and believed should be taken. He was 
merely emulating the example of virtu- 
ally every man in public life, called upon 
to account, through the media of com- 
munications in this country, as to what 
has happened and what he anticipates 
happening; and perhaps he took time by 
the forelock. Isee no basis for any legiti- 
mate criticism of him. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator 
from North Carolina for his helpful in- 
tervention. 

Mr. President, in the course of or- 
ganizing for their duties, the majority 
members of the committee concluded, 
and the minority members concurred 
without objection, that it would be de- 
sirable to retain independent counsel 
rather than to rely solely upon counsel 
already retained by the committee. 

As the senior Senator from North 
Carolina has said, on recommendation 
of the chairman, the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Jorpan], Maj. Lennox 
Polk MeLendon—who I believe is a di- 
rect descendant of James K. Polk, for- 
mer President of the United States—at 
least he so advises me 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. I believe he is not a 
direct descendant of former President 
Polk, but he is a collateral relation. 

Mr. CLARK. A collateral relation. I 
thank the Senator for that information. 
I suppose it is as irrelevant and immate- 
rial as much of the testimony that was 
taken before the committee. 

In any event, Major McLendon, whom 
I had never seen in my life before, made 
an immediate impression on me—as a 
former lawyer—for the breadth and 
depth of his legal knowledge, and for 
what seemed to me at least to be his 
unquestioned and rugged integrity. Iam 
glad to have the views of the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin] that 
he bears the highest reputation in the 
North Carolina Bar Association. 

Some weeks after the resolution had 
been adopted and referred to committee, 
counsel and investigators having been 
appointed, we went to work. 

I should like to review briefly what 
has been done to date. 

One hundred and eighty individuals or 
more have been interviewed at length. 
Approximately 50 more have been inter- 
viewed recently, some of them twice— 
some even three times. 

Written reports numbering more than 
180 have been prepared and placed in 
the files, and studied by the legal staff— 
which of course includes the legal staff 
of both the minority as well as the ma- 
jority. 

Fifty-nine witnesses have been ex- 
amined, five of them in both executive 
and public sessions. 

Forty-two witnesses have been exam- 
ined in public sessions. Records of more 
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than 35 banks and financial institutions 
have been carefully examined. 

In response to the colloquy between my 
colleague from Pennsylvania and the 
senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. LAUSCHE], 
the financial and stock records and every 
other available written record of the 
Mortgage Guarantee Co. of Wisconsin— 
known as MAGIC—have been fully in- 
vestigated by the staff of the committee, 
and, to the extent that those records are 
relevant, they have been placed in evi- 
dence. 

Information and assistance have been 
sought and obtained from a number of 
government agencies among our investi- 
gators and former members and em- 
ployees of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation who came to us highly recom- 
mended by Mr. J. Edgar Hoover and his 
subordinates. Two or more trained ac- 
countants from the General Accounting 
Office were loaned to the committee. 
They have been most helpful in attempt- 
ing to untangle the complicated finan- 
cial transactions with which we found 
ourselves faced. 

The committee has held 18 public 
sessions, 3 of them consuming both 
morning and afternoon. It has met in 
executive session on 22 days, and 6 of 
the meetings consumed both morning 
and afternoon. 

Of the total of 59 witnesses examined, 
all but 5 volunteered to be interviewed 
and appeared and testified voluntarily. 

In the course of the investigation, em- 
Ployees of the committee went to 31 
cities, States and countries—including 
Puerto Rico and the Dominican Repub- 
lic. The committee has compiled a list 
of more than 700 individual organiza- 
tions identified in interviews, or in pub- 
lic records, or in the public press as hav- 
ing some knowledge of the subject mat- 
ter under investigation. 

Naturally, at some point, the question 
will arise as to when the committee 
should stop further investigation. 

The first question which was directed 
to us by the Senate was whether the 
financial or business interests or activi- 
ties of any officer, employee or former 
employee of the Senate involved conflicts 
of interest or other improprieties. 

This, of course, must be a matter of 
judgment, which the committee has not 
yet made. There has been no decision as 
to whether the time has come to termi- 
nate its investigation. At the same time, 
it must be obvious that we are under a 
duty to comply with the direction of the 
Senate, to report at the earliest practica- 
ble date the results of our study and in- 
vestigation, then to proceed with the 
second duty with which we were charged, 
which is to state whether additional laws, 
rules, or regulations are necessary or de- 
sirable for the purpose of prohibiting or 
restricting any such interests or ac- 
tivities. 

Early in March—I do not recall the 
exact date—counsel for the committee 
and several of the majority members of 
the committee came to the view that the 
time had come to terminate the first part 
of the investigation. Counsel was re- 
quested by the majority members of the 
committee to prepare for the committee 
a report and recommendation as to 
whether or not the time had come to 
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terminate the taking of further testi- 
mony. 

Let me say quite frankly for the rec- 
ord that in view of the way the investi- 
gation has developed—I regret that it 
has developed in this way, but it clearly 
has—it became obvious some months ago 
that the committee was going to split— 
in fact, did split—along partisan lines 
in its deliberations; and, as has been 
done in my experience so frequently, and 
as has been done, as I understand, since 
the foundation of the Republic, the 
Democratic members of the committee, 
sometimes all, more frequently not all, 
and sometimes not even a majority of the 
six, would gather together in an infor- 
mal caucus to discuss with one another 
and with counsel what our next move 
should be. 

That is so because in the end the ma- 
jority have the responsibility for the ap- 
propriate and proper conduct of the in- 
vestigation and for determining, since 
we have the majority of the votes, if we 
are in agreement, when further testi- 
mony would be neither useful nor 
desirable. 

Major McLendon prepared such a re- 
port. It has been placed in the RECORD 
by my colleague from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scott]. It was given to the press after 
our executive session last Friday. I 
shall not undertake to read it at length, 
but I should like to quote from a few com- 
ments which counsel made in the course 
of the report to the full committee, which 
was presented to the full committee on 
Friday, and as to which no action has yet 
been taken. 

Counsel said: 

The express language of the resolution 
confines the investigation to “financial or 
business interests or activities of any officer 
or employee or former officer or employee of 
the Senate.” 


Counsel then advises us that, taking 
full responsibility for his action as coun- 
sel for the committee, he believes two 
conclusions may be drawn from this ex- 
tensive investigation: 


First, it is highly unlikely that any addi- 
tional evidence can be found materially dif- 
fering from the type of evidence already 
placed in the record of the committee’s hear- 
ings; and second, that it is a reasonable 
certainty that any additional evidence which 
can be produced will be repetitive and cumu- 
lative. If evidence differing substantially 
from that pattern of evidence already pre- 
sented is in existence, surely it would have 
been discovered in the course of this investi- 
gation. 


Then counsel for the committee gives 
us what he describes as his considered 
legal opinion of the probative value of 
the evidence already presented. 

This, I believe, is very important. 
Counsel says—and I agree, and I know 
that all the majority members of the 
committee also agree, because I have 
discussed it with them, that— 


the evidence fully justifies the committee in 
finding the existence of conditions which 
have made possible a multitude of acts by 
some of the officers and employees of the 
Senate, which acts are incompatible with 
the responsibilities of the Senate, violative 
of the generally accepted standards of official 
conduct rightfully expected by the American 
people of their public officials and employees, 
and constituting improprieties of the gross- 
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est character within the meaning of Senate 
Resolution 212. The further and inescap- 
able conclusion follows that additional laws, 
rules, or regulations are necessary for the 
purpose of prohibiting or restricting such 
activities and conduct. 


Senators will recall that the obligation 
in the second area of investigation, that 
is, to recommend laws, rules, or regula- 
tions, was clearly placed upon the com- 
mittee by Senate Resolution 212. 

I should like to take strong issue with 
something said by my colleague from 
Pennsylvania earlier this afternoon. 
Counsel for the committee tells us: 

The committee has no authority to con- 
duct a “trial” or “trials,” either civil or 
criminal, of anyone, 


We are not engaged in trying individ- 
uals. We are engaged in trying to find 
out if financial improprieties have been 
committed by employees or former em- 
ployees of the Senate. If we find them, 
we are to make them known to the Sen- 
ate and to the public at large, and what 
should be done to prevent a repetition. 
If any criminal act has been revealed, 
or any basis of civil liability has been 
revealed, it is not for the committee to 
pass upon it. It is the function of the 
civil courts to proceed in civil cases. It 
is known that civil litigation is now 
pending in this case. If criminal ac- 
tivities have been revealed, it is the 
function of the Department of Justice 
to prosecute. If it involves delinquency 
with respect to taxes, it is the respon- 
sibility of the Internal Revenue Service 
to see to it that appropriate criminal 
proceedings are instituted, and to give 
such evidence as it may be able to bring 
to bear in the interest of obtaining a 
conviction. 

Committee counsel then states: 

When basic facts are once established— 


And in my opinion they have been es- 
tablished— 
from which the committee may draw rea- 
sonable conclusions with respect to the 
exercise of its legislative duty of making 
recommendations to the Senate for remedial 
and preventive legislation, or rules and 
regulations, any further investigations and 
exposures of the conduct of individuals find 
unqualified condemnation in the applicable 
court decisions holding that exposure for 
exposure’s sake is both legally and morally 
indefensible. 


Earlier this afternoon my colleague 
from Pennsylvania, took exception to 
that statement by committee counsel. 
He said he knew of no case that so held. 
I should like to call to his attention and 
to the attention of other Senators the 
following quotation: 

There is no congressional power to ex- 
pose for the sake of exposure. 


That is from Braden v. U.S., 272 Fed. 
653. Certiorari denied by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in 365 U.S. 
431. Petition for rehearing also denied. 

The rule is that congressional com- 
mittees may not investigate solely for 
exposure's sake. There must be a legis- 
lative purpose. This appears also in the 
case of United States v. Miller, 259 Fed. 
2d, 187. Those decisions, and perhaps 
one or two others which our counsel may 
bring to our attention, make the validity 
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of the legal opinion given to us and to 
the whole committee by Major McClen- 
don absolutely clear. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not the Senator re- 
call an opinion of the Supreme Court 
in a comparatively recent case—about 4 
years ago—the Watkins case, which 
stated that a congressional committee 
had no right to make an exposure for 
exposure’s sake? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from North 
Carolina is far more learned in the law 
than I. I stopped practicing law about 
13 years ago. I have complete confidence 
in the legal erudition of the Senator 
from North Carolina. If he says that 
is correct, I am sure it is. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to ask the 
Senator if he recalls the Kilbourn case, 
one of the first cases on this subject, in 
which, as I recall, one of the Houses of 
Congress—I forget which—undertook to 
have the Sergeant at Arms imprison Kil- 
bourne for contempt of Congress for 
failure to answer a question. 

Mr. CLARK. Again, I am unable to 
answer the Senator in the affirmative; 
but again, I am confident the Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. I thank the Senator. If 
it will not endanger the Senator’s right 
to the floor, the court. in the case of 
Kilbourn, as I recall. laid down the doc- 
trine that a congressional committee has 
no r‘ght to call upon a witness for either 
personal testimony or affidavits which 
are not relevant to the matter which the 
committee has been assigned to investi- 
gate. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator 
from North Carolina. 

Counsel for the committee advised us 
last week that the committee would be 
detouring completely away from its area 
of jurisdiction if it proceeded to try 
individuals for the purpose of deter- 
mining, if possible, whether a particular 
witness was testifying to the truth or had 
testified falsely with respect to the de- 
tails of pertinent transaction. 

What is material and relevant to the 
subject matter defined in Senate Resolu- 
tion 212 is: Was there a business or a 
financial transaction participated in by 
an officer or employee of the Senate con- 
stituting conflict of interest as defined 
by Federal law or constituting any other 
impropriety, meaning other than a con- 
flict of interest? If the answer is “Yes,” 
then the transaction and purpose are 
helpful to the committee in the per- 
formance of its legislative business. If 
the answer is No,“ then the transaction 
loses probative value, however curious or 
even sensational it may be. 

In the light of that background, coun- 
sel recommended to the committee, first, 
that investigations and hearings con- 
cerning any financial interest or business 
activities of officers or employees and 
former officers or employees of the Sen- 
ate, for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether any such interest or activities 
have involved conflicts of interest, or 
other impropriety, be discontinued. I 
point out that this recommendation was 
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prepared by counsel and was mime- 
ographed before the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. WILLIAMS], who is now in the 
Chamber, called to the attention of the 
committee, in a most helpful way, as he 
has been most helpful in the past, af- 
fidavits made by Mr. Hauft, the ac- 
countant who prepared some, if not all, 
of Mr. Baker’s income taxes, and the af- 
fidavit made by the young woman who 
was employed by the telephone answer- 
ing service. 

The Senator from Delaware will cor- 
rect me if I am in error, but my best re- 
collection is that those affidavits came 
over to the committee either late last 
Thursday afternoon—as I think they 
did—or early Friday morning. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. They 
were delivered to the committee Thurs- 
day afternoon, to Senator Jorpan. I 
delivered a copy to Senator JORDAN, 
chairman of the committee, and a copy 
to Senator Curtis, the ranking Republi- 
can member of the committee, on Thurs- 
day afternoon, about 5 o’clock. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator 
from Delaware for that statement. I 
should like to make it abundantly clear 
that the recommendation of Major Mc- 
Lendon was mimeographed before Sen- 
ator WILLIAMS of Delaware had delivered 
the affidavits, of which no member of 
the committee, or its counsel, had the 
slightest knowledge, to the committee 
on Thursday afternoon. 

The second recommendation of coun- 
sel was that the staff and such other 
assistants as the committee might 
choose be instructed to begin immedi- 
ately the preparation of the committee’s 
report and its recommendations to the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, I will not deny—in- 
deed, I am proud to aver—that the sub- 
stance, although not the exact language, 
of the report of Major McLendon was 
discussed by the majority members of 
the committee in caucus. I see nothing 
inappropriate about that. I think it 
was a highly proper procedure in the 
light of the way the hearings had been 
going. 

Then it was concluded that a meeting 
of the full committee, at which counsel 
would report his recommendations, 
should be called for 9 a.m. last Friday. 
I reiterate that when that meeting was 
called, no member of the committee or 
of the committee’s staff had the slightest 
idea about the affidavits presented by 
the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CLARK. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Will the Senator re- 
peat what he just said? 

Mr. CLARK. I said that when the re- 
port was originally prepared and mimeo- 
graphed, no member of the committee 
or its counsel had the slightest idea of 
the affidavits which the Senator from 
Delaware sent to the committee at 4 
o’clock on Thursday afternoon, as he 
just said. 

Mr. CURTIS. What time was the re- 
port mimeographed? 

Mr. CLARK. I do not know; but it 
was done before that. It must have 
been, because I saw it the day before. 
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Mr. CURTIS. Is it the Senator’s 
suggestion that when the committee 
met on Friday, it was not known about 
the affidavits that alleged forgeries? 

Mr. CLARK. Of course not. I shall 
treat that in just a moment. I cannot 
remember when I first heard about the 
affidavits, but my recollection is that 
it was sometime late Thursday after- 
noon, or during the course of Thursday 
evening. So when we came to the meet- 
ing at 9 o’clock Friday morning 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield? 

Mr. CLARK. Iyield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. As I re- 
call, the Senator from Pennsylvania and 
I had a discussion on the floor of the 
Senate Thursday afternoon, about 1 hour 
after the chairman of the committee had 
received the affidavits. I told him at the 
time 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from Dela- 
ware is quite correct. He has refreshed 
my recollection. He did tell me about 
them. At that time, he was kind enough 
to let me read copies of the affidavits. 

I hope the Senator will confirm what 
Isay. I asked him whether he had any 
other information available to the com- 
mittee which he thought the committee 
should consider before we determined 
whether we ought to take further testi- 
mony. My recollection is that the Sen- 
ator said, in substance, this: 

I do not, now. I have never held back 
information from the committee. Every- 
thing that has come to my attention has 
been promptly forwarded to the committee. 
That is what I have done in the past; that 
is what I shall do in the future. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator is correct about that. I stated 
when I introduced the resolution that 
I would cooperate fully with the commit- 
tee. I have appeared a couple of times 
before the committee. On other occa- 
sions I have transmitted certain papers 
and documents which I thought it should 
have. I told the chairman that I most 
certainly would continue this practice so 
long as the committee was functioning. 
I will transmit to the committee any in- 
formation which I might develop. Now 
as to what the committee has done with 
this information after I transmitted it, 
the committee is in a better position to 
make that judgment than I. 

I will state again that I felt I would 
be subject to criticism if I did not coop- 
erate with the committee after having 
asked that it be established. I have coop- 
erated and shall continue to do so. If 
something came to my attention tonight, 
it would be turned over to the commit- 
tee as promptly thereafter as I could get 
it to them if I thought it was pertinent. 

However, the Senator should realize 
that the information comes at various 
times. Whether something further will 
be developed after the committee had 
concluded its investigation is a question 
that neither he nor I could answer. 

Mr. CLARK. I wish to state for the 
Recorp, that in my opinion the Senator 
from Delaware has been completely fair 
with the committee, and also has been 
extremely useful to the committee; and 
he assisted in its deliberations and point- 
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ed out items from the inquiries which 
might not have been known to us except 
for the information he furnished; and 
if the chairman of the committee, the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. JOR- 
DAN), were present at this time, I am sure 
he would join in my statement that the 
Senator from Delaware has been emi- 
nently fair. 

Mr. President, I return to the situa- 
tion which confronted the committee a 
few minutes before 9 o’clock on Friday 
morning. I may say that—not entirely 
to my surprise—as I approached the door 
to the committee room where the hear- 
ing was to be held, I found my distin- 
guished and beloved colleague from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Scorr] already en- 
gaged in a national television show, in 
which he was reading to the assembled 
reporters from the wire services and the 
great television stations and radio sta- 
tions the entire affidavit which had not 
then been brought up before the commit- 
tee. My recollection is—although I 
hated to deprive myself of the advantage, 
and therefore I cannot be sure on this 
point—that at the same time he was 
making the same somewhat critical 
comments about the majority members 
of the committee that he has been mak- 
ing in the Senate Chamber this after- 
noon. So certainly there can be no 
thought that the affidavit has been cov- 
ered up. 

During the session of the committee, 
it was, in my opinion, quite clear that 
new and, I believe, fairly important evi- 
dence had been called to our attention 
by the Senator from Delaware [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS]; and at 9 o'clock that morning, 
with every member of the committee 
present, we began our session, which 
lasted the better part of 3 hours and 15 
minutes, and resulted in some conduct 
which I shall not undertake to criti- 
cize; but I shall say that in my judgment 
it was rather unusual, and it resulted in 
the minority’s insisting upon—and I 
think they were within their rights— 
a long presentation as to why in their 
opinion the recommendations by the 
counsel of the committee should not be 
approved. 

But I wish to make crystal clear that 
every member of the majority agreed 
and I hold in my hand a notation in my 
own handwriting. which was written in 
the language which was agreed to at that 
meeting, and it was agreed to orally— 
that immediately after the Major’s rec- 
ommendation that the investigation and 
hearings be discontinued, he proposed 
that this language should be inserted: 
except with respect to the matter raised by 
the affidavit concerning the signature to 
Robert G. Baker’s income tax, filed with 
the committee this morning. 


“This morning” is probably a minor 
and immaterial error; probably it should 
have read “late yesterday afternoon.” 

But the majority has never had the 
slightest thought that it was going to 
push under the rug the questions raised 
by this affidavit; and in my mind there is 
no doubt that we shall take further testi- 
mony in that regard. 

But the affidavit clearly indicates that 
there is a possibility that a crime may 
have been committed against the United 
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States; and the prosecution of crime and 
a trial for the commission of a crime are 
not for the Senate Committee on Rules 
and Administration; instead, the prose- 
cution is for the Department of Justice, 
aided in such case by the Internal Reve- 
nue Service; and the conduct of the trial 
and the ultimate judgment on the in- 
dictment, if one is brought, is for the 
courts of the United States, although I 
believe it would be highly desirable to 
take some relatively brief testimony, par- 
ticularly from the accountant, Mr. Hauft, 
who already has testified before the com- 
mittee with respect to this further de- 
velopment, of which he did not know— 
and I ask the Senator from Delaware 
whether he knows this to be a fact— 
until about 2 or 3 days ago. He did not, 
did he? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I think 
it was last Thursday afternoon when he 
discovered it. He called my office; and 
it was around 3 or 4 o’clock when he 
came down there and told me about it. 
He made ‘the statement, which was 
sworn to, and it was transmitted to the 
committee. As I have outlined, it was 
within the possession of the chairman 
of the committee within 1 hour from 
the time I had the information. 

Mr. CLARK. So within a relatively 
few hours, thanks to the cooperation of 
Mr. Hauft and the Senator from Dela- 
ware, this affidavit was presented to the 
committee—as I have said—in the late 
afternoon of last Friday. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, as I have 
said, we began the committee hearing, 
and there was extended discussion. I 
shall not say it was bitter, but I shall 
say it was spirited. About 294 hours 
after we had convened at 9 a.m., the 
respected President pro tempore of the 
Senate, the senior member of the com- 
mittee in terms of service there, and 
also the senior member in terms of serv- 
ice in this body, the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. Haypen]—presented a 
motion which incorporated the rec- 
ommendations of the counsel for the 
committee, as amended, to include the 
further investigation of the matter in- 
volved in the affidavit of Mr. Hauft. 

Before that amendment could be 
voted upon—in fact—and the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska will correct me if 
I am wrong—before it had been very 
much discussed, except to the extent 
that the minority were rather sure that 
such a motion was going to be made 
before the committee meeting was over, 
and there was some discussion in that 
regard—but before the motion could be 
voted upon, the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania proposed an amendment. I do 
not recall its terms, and it is not partic- 
ularly pertinent for the purposes of this 
discussion, because before we could vote 
on my amendment, the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] proposed a sub- 
stitute resolution, and made a relatively 
brief speech in support of it, the purport 
of which as that before determining 
whether to terminate further hearings 
with respect to the first part of Senate 
Resolution 212, the committee proceeded 
to discuss, witness by witness, the testi- 
mony which the minority thought would 
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be given by a series of witnesses—I do 
not remember how many—12 or 16, or 
perhaps more in the background—for 
the purpose of determining whether 
their testimony was pertinent, relevant, 
and more than merely redundant. 

About the time when the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Coon] presented his 
motion, the bell rang, to show that the 
Senate was in session. The minority 
Members sprang to their feet and said, 
“We cannot go any further, because 
committees are not allowed to sit while 
the Senate is in session. So we cannot 
go any further now.” 

A few minutes earlier I had taken the 
precaution to call the distinguished ma- 
jority whip, the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Humpurey], and to ask him 
to obtain unanimous consent for the 
committee to meet while the Senate was 
in session last Friday. He told me he 
would do his best, but that he did not 
know what luck he would have. 

At that point, some very wise and 
shrewd member of the committee or of 
its staff called to our attention the 
Church resolution, which permits Senate 
committees to sit—even though the Sen- 
ate is in session—during the morning 
hour. So we sat during the morning 
hour of the Senate—whose briefness I 
deeply regret. 

Thereafter, the bells for a quorum call 
rang; and, following a telephone call, it 
became obvious that in the Senate Cham- 
ber the morning hour was over, and we 
were advised from the floor of the Sen- 
ate that objection had been made to the 
request for authority for committees to 
sit while the Senate was in session, and 
that the objection had been made by the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. CURTIS]. 

That is where we stand at this 
moment. 

Tomorrow morning, the committee will 
convene at 9 a. m., to vote on the Cooper 
resolution. I have no way of knowing 
whether that resolution will be adopted. 
Frankly, I shall wish to hear what the 
counsel for the committee, in summariz- 
ing the reports of the investigators, will 
have to say with respect to the desir- 
ability of calling any of these witnesses. 
It is not my opinion that we should en- 
gage in further extended discussion on 
this point, because I believe that all of 
the evidence which it is thought the wit- 
nesses might be able to bring to the com- 
mittee has already been covered in the 
extensive investigation already made, to 
the extent that such evidence is perti- 
nent, not merely redundant. 

But I have an open mind, and I shall 
see what happens tomorrow. If the 
Cooper resolution is adopted, of course 
there will have to be further executive 
sessions, which I hope will not be too 
extended. 

If the Cooper resolution is rejected, I 
have no doubt that my able colleague 
will propose one amendment, or perhaps 
many amendments, to the resolution of- 
fered by the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
HAYDEN]. 

Who can tell what the parliamentary 
situation will be tomorrow? I shall state 
only my own conviction that once we 
are through looking into the Hauft affi- 
davit to the extent that an investigating 
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committee of the Senate can do so with- 
out prejudicing a possible criminal in- 
dictment, I believe we should stop taking 
further testimony and go on to the sec- 
ond part of our investigation. 

It is not my purpose to indulge in per- 
sonalities, nor is it my intention to dis- 
cuss, before I know all the facts, just 
what testimony, if any, which is relevant, 
pertinent and not merely redundant, 
could be given by the large number of 
witnesses whom the minority wish to 
hear. I believe we shall cross that bridge 
when we get to it. But I for one would 
like to see us move ahead in accordance 
with the recommendations of our emi- 
nent and able counsel as promptly as we 
can to proceed to determine whether ad- 
ditional laws, rules or regulations are 
necessary or desirable for the purpose 
of prohibiting or restricting any such in- 
terests or activities so that we can com- 
ply with the mandate of the Senate, 
which is to report at the earliest prac- 
ticable date the results of our studies and 
investigation. 

In conclusion, I wish to end as I 
started. I deplore the partisanship 
which has been evidenced on the floor of 
the Senate this afternoon. I do not wish 
to do anything to fan that partisanship 
into active flame. In my considered 
judgment my colleague from Pennsyl- 
vania, whom I hold in high regard, has 
made a number of statements this after- 
noon which are not entirely in accord 
with the facts. I do not say that that 
is anything other than inadvertence, and 
perhaps the result of enthusiasm on the 
part of a former chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee for a case 
which he believes would be of great as- 
sistance in the coming campaign. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Did the senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania inform the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania that he ex- 
pected to state on the floor of the Sen- 
ate that the junior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania had made statements that were 
not true? 

Mr. CLARK. I informed my junior 
colleague in his presence that I intended 
to comment on his speech. If he chose 
to leave the floor, that was his own 
privilege and his own right. 

Mr. CURTIS. Will the Senator par- 
ticularize those points in respect to 
which the Senator did not state the 
truth—if the Senator can do so? 

Mr. CLARK. I ask the reporter to 
read back what I actually said, because 
I do not believe that the Senator from 
Nebraska has accurately repeated what 
I have said. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, is it 
proper for that to be done? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Unani- 
mous consent must be requested in order 
to have the Recorp read. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reporter 
may read back at this point the com- 
ment I made relative to the statement 
made by my colleague. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. The 
reporter will read the statement made by 
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the senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
concerning the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

(At this point Mr. Scorr entered the 
Chamber.) 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, may I inquire what 
the statement was? I was called from 
the Chamber to speak to a mutual 
friend of ours, a judge in the county of 
which Philadelphia is a part. I have no 
objection to any statement of mine be- 
ing read back. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
statement of the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania will be read. 

The Official Reporter of Debates, Mr. 
Joseph J, Sweeney, read as follows: 

In conclusion, I wish to end as I started. 
I deplore the partisanship which has been 
evidenced on the floor of the Senate this 
afternoon. I do not wish to do anything to 
fan that partisanship into active flame. In 
my considered judgment my colleague from 
Pennsylvania, whom I hold in high regard, 
has made a number of statements this after- 
noon which are not entirely in accord with 
the facts. I do not say that that is any- 
thing other than inadvertence and perhaps 
the result of enthusiasm on the part of a 
former chairman of the Republican National 
Committee for a case which he believes 
would be of great assistance in the coming 
campaign. 


Mr. CLARK. At that point the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. CurTIs] arose to 
take what appeared to me to be umbrage 
because I made the statement in the 
absence of my colleague. If the Sena- 
tor has any objection to the statement, I 
shall be glad to yield to him. 

Mr. SCOTT. I have long since run out 
of umbrage. The bottle of vitriol is 
empty; the stock of ire has to be renewed 
at the Food and Drug Administration. 

I have no feelings in this case. I do 
not believe that the investigation of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
is making any heroes. It is a most un- 
pleasant task. I am quite tired of argu- 
ing my own feeling that we should pro- 
ceed until we find the truth. As to 
whether I made any inaccurate state- 
ments, the Senator has merely used some 
sort of broad net. He probably cannot 
recall what I said, but rather hopes that 
something I said was inaccurate which, 
the Good Lord knows, is possible with all 
of us fallible human beings. But, to the 
best of my knowledge, considering my 
14-hour recitation of some of the com- 
plicated factors involved in one of the 
most tragic and scandalous occasions of 
our times, I do not recall any inaccurate 
statement. 

I would be glad to have any specific 
inaccuracy called to my attention, and 
if, prone to err, I have indeed erred, I 
would be very glad to take this opportu- 
nity to correct it. But to the best of my 
knowledge what I have said is factually 
supported by others present, by the tes- 
timony, by the transcript, by the notes 
of the investigators that I would be glad 
to have the Senator, as my senior col- 
league, and, to some degree, my guide, 
my counselor, and my friend 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator’s campaign 
manager, it has been alleged. 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes, at times my col- 
league has been accused by his own party 
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of being associated with ine in a Damon- 
and-Pythias relationship. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator knows that 
that relationship does not exist. 

Mr. SCOTT. I do not know who would 
be Damon and who would be `; 
One got into more trouble than the other. 

I should be glad to have the Senator 
point out any statement which I made in 
which he thinks I have fallen in any de- 
gree short of accuracy. 

Mr. CLARK. I should be happy to en- 
lighten the Senator with respect to only 
three of the inaccuracies to which I re- 
ferred. In each instance one would have 
to read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to- 
morrow morning. But my clear recol- 
lection is that the answer which the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. SCOTT] 
made to the inquiry of the senior Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. LauscHE] with respect 
to the Magic Corp—the Milwaukee 
Mortgage Guaranty Co.—was quite in- 
accurate in that the Senator in his 
answer did not reveal that every per- 
tinent book and record, including every 
stock record, relating to that corporation 
has been investigated by the staff of the 
committee. To the extent that such 
document was pertinent or relevant, it 
has been placed in the RECORD. 

Second 

Mr. SCOTT. May we take the items 
one at a time? 

Mr. CLARK. Certainly. 

Mr. SCOTT. Ido not believe that the 
stock transfer book showing every single 
transfer of the stock of that company 
has ever been disclosed to the member- 
ship of the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration. Certainly it has not been 
shown to me. 

I ask the Senator if he is satisfied that 
all of the $700,000 worth of stock was 
either issued or was not issued? I have 
said quite clearly today that I am not 
aware of whether or not all of the securi- 
ties were issued for the purpose of help- 
ing the company to secure the people 
who could be of benefit to the company— 
the shareholders. I do not see anything 
inaccurate in that statement. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I adhere 
to my view already expressed in that re- 
gard. I suggest that we await the RECORD 
tomorrow morning, examine it, and if an 
apology is in order, I shall makeit. Iam 
quite confident that an apology will not 
be in order. 

May I now go to the second item? 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes. I would suggest to 
the Senator that rather than quibbling 
with me on questions of recollection, in 
which we are both sincerely trying our 
best to be most accurate, the Senator 
might do something about it tomorrow 
by asking the committee thoroughly to 
investigate all the stock books to find 
out if there are any mysterious or undis- 
closed shareholders. 

Mr. CLARK. During the course of the 
colloquy, the majority whip, the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], at my 
request, located Major McLendon and 
asked him if the statement made by my 
colleague was accurate. He said it was 
not. On the basis of that statement, and 
also on the basis of my own recollection, 
I have stated that specific instance. 
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Mr. SCOTT. With all due respect to 
Major McLendon, who is a fine lawyer, I 
have found that the major has been in 
error on matters of both law and fact. 
That happens to all of us; and I do not 
dignify the major’s statement as indi- 
cating that the subject has been fully in- 
vestigated, because we still do not know 
whether or not there were shareholders 
who received shares after the first 100,- 
000 or 200,000, up to the number 700,000, 
which the transcript at some point shows 
was intended to be issued to persons in 
a position to benefit the company. 

The good major may have the greatest 
recollection in the world—and I have the 
greatest regard for him; he is a fine and 
able lawyer, and he is doing the best he 
can under circumstances which must be 
thoroughly frustrating—but I cannot be- 
lieve that, in the short time that has 
elapsed, the major has read all the testi- 
mony. 

Mr. CLARK. I stand on the record, 
and also my own recollection. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a comment, since a 
constituent of mine has been mentioned? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to the Senator from North 
Carolina. without losing the floor? 

Mr. SCOTT. If the Senator from 
North Carolina will be brief. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I shall be 
very brief. I had the experience of being 
a superior court judge in my State for 
7 years, and I also had the experience of 
being a judge of the supreme court for 
6 years. During my 13 years as a judge, 
Major McLendon appeared before me, 
in one court or the other, on scores of 
occasions. I would like to bear testimony 
that during those 13 years I never saw 
any occasion when he made an incorrect 
statement either about a fact or about 
the law. I would regret it if he erred in 
either of those respects in any proceed- 
ing before the Rules Committee. 

Also, I have never known Major Me- 
Lendon to take any position with respect 
to a question of fact or a question of law 
except after he had studied all the facts 
and the law applicable to the situation 
involved. 

Mr. SCOTT. May I comment on the 
statement by saying I think Major Mc- 
Lendon is an eminent lawyer, but to say 
that any lawyer has never made a mis- 
take in fact or in law implies a degree 
of perfection which does not fall to the 
rest of the members of the bar. 

Mr. ERVIN. He comes as near to be- 
ing perfect as any member of the bar I 
have known since I obtained my license 
to practice law many years ago. 

Mr. SCOTT. I am glad to know that. 

Now, will the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania proceed to the next point? 

Mr. CLARK. I think the Senator was 
quite inaccurate, I am sure unintention- 
ally—and I take umbrage, and I have 
some to take—— s 

Mr. SCOTT. The Senator has more to 
take than I have 

Mr. CLARK. When he said the Sen- 
ator was not telling the truth, as he ob- 
served, when the comment was—which I 
had read back—that the committee has 
never refused to hear Walter Jenkins; and 
the majority has never denied the mi- 
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nority any vote on that question. That 
is what is involved in the Cooper motion, 
which will be pending tomorrow. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a correction? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. On March 9 the three 
majority members made a written request 
for Mr. Jenkins’ testimony because a por- 
tion of the testimony of Don Reynolds 
was contradictory and because the 
former had refused to clear up the mat- 
ter. We therefore requested the com- 
mittee to call as a witness Walter Jen- 
kins and George Sampson. 

Mr. CLARK. The committee has 
never acted on such a motion. 

Mr. CURTIS. The request was never 
acknowledged. The committee never 
granted the request. No meeting was 
ever called to consider the request. The 
statement that no request had been 
made for the testimony of Walter Jen- 
kins does not conform to the written rec- 
ord of the committee. 

Mr. CLARK. I never made any such 
statement. The Senator is putting words 
in my mouth. I said the committee has 
not refused to hear Mr. Jenkins. My col- 
league [Mr. Scorr] said the committee 
had refused to hear Mr. Jenkins. 
Whether the committee is to hear Jen- 
kins or not is involved in the Cooper mo- 
tion, which will be the pending business 
tomorrow morning. 

Mr. SCOTT. We are at least agreed 
that the request was made of the com- 
mittee, which has not been acted on un- 
til today. That request was made by 
three Senators. I believe the request 
will be renewed in open session. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator has already 
done it. 

Mr. SCOTT. It will be renewed to- 
morrow, if we are given an opportunity. 
Then the committee can turn its back 
on our civil rights and civil liberties at 
that time. 


Shall we go to the third alleged inac- 
$ * rially differing from the type of evidence 


curacy? 

Mr, CLARK. Only to make the state- 
ment that, from the colloquy, it seems 
to me quite clear that the Senator from 
Nebraska and the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania both admit that the statement 
made by the junior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania that the committee refused to 
hear Mr. Jenkins is inaccurate. 

Mr. CURTIS. No; it is true. 

Mr. SCOTT. I renew it. I do not 
withdraw it, because what I said was 
that we wanted these witnesses called, 
and notwithstanding our request to call 
them, a member of the majority, with 
the obvious approval of the other major- 
ity members of the committee present, 
moved that the investigatory phase be 
ended. 

At that point the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania played the card that he did not 
want any witnesses called. The greater 
includes the lesser, and if he did not want 
any witnesses called, he was refusing to 
call Walter Jenkins. 

Mr. CLARK. The constant reitera- 
tion of a statement which is inaccurate 
does not make it accurate, and I do not 
propose to prolong this discussion. May 
I go to the next point? 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes. 
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Mr. CLARK. The third inaccuracy 
which the Senator undoubtedly unin- 
tentionally perpetrated this afternoon 
was in answer to the inquiries of the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] with 
respect to what the Senator called the 
looting of the Air Force files with regard 
to the Air Force record of Mr. Reynolds. 

Mr. SCOTT. Raiding. 

Mr. CLARK. I think the word was 
“looting.” We can look at the record. 
It is about the same thing. 

If it becomes pertinent, which I do not 
think it will, there will be ample oppor- 
tunity to state the facts. 

Mr. SCOTT. May I comment on 
that? What I said referred to the raid- 
ing of the Air Force files. What I said, 
and what I repeat, was that the Air 
Force records were, indeed, raided. The 
Air Force does not deny it. It took 12 
days to reply. The Air Force made a full 
statement that they had offered this 
material or evidence to the counsel for 
the committee, and counsel for the com- 
mittee on that same day said, “Oh, no, 
no, no.“ Then he went on to say that 
the man, when he came to see him, said, 
when he left, words to this effect: “Ma- 
jor, remember, I haven't given you any- 
thing.” 

So again we shall have to rely on the 
record. 

There are only two Senators from 
North Carolina. But if there were a 
third, and if that third were Major Mc- 
Lendon, we would have his answer to it. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I have 
identified specifically three matters in 
proof that the charge made by my col- 
league [Mr. Scorr] was, let us say, inac- 
curate in his statement with respect to 
facts in a number of matters. 

I conclude—and I am about to yield 
the floor—by saying that, in my opinion, 
counsel for the committee was correct 
when he recommended to us last week 
that, first, it is highly unlikely that any 
additional evidence can be found mate- 


already placed in the record of the com- 
mittee’s hearings; and second, that it is 
a reasonable certainty that any addi- 
tional evidence which can be produced 
will be repetitive and cumulative. 

I believe the conclusion drawn by 
counsel with respect to the next pro- 
ceeding which the committee should un- 
dertake is correct. 

I again call to the attention of my col- 
leagues the fact that what we have 
done—and, as the Record shows, we 
have done a great deal—fully justifies a 
finding of the existence of conditions 
which have made possible a multitude of 
acts by some of the officers and employ- 
ees of the Senate, which acts are incom- 
patible with the responsibilities of the 
Senate, violative of the generally ac- 
cepted standards of official conduct 
rightfully expected by the American peo- 
ple of their public officials and employees, 
and constituting improprieties of the 
grossest character within the meaning of 
Senate Resolution 212. But the further 
and inescapable conclusion follows that 
additional laws, rules, and regulations 
are necessary for the purpose of pro- 
hibiting and restricting such activities 
and conduct. 
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Mr. President, unless the minority 
brings forward tomorrow incontroverti- 
ble evidence which could be given by 
witnesses not called to date which is 
relevant and pertinent and probative to 
the inquiry in which we are engaging, I 
shall vote to terminate further hearings 
with the exception only of calling what- 
ever witnesses or documents which may 
be necessary to ventilate and develop the 
affidavits with respect to the income tax 
return of Mr. Baker, prepared by Mr. 
Hauft, which was brought to the com- 
mittee, I repeat that after the original 
draft of counsel’s recommendation had 
been mimeographed, the recommenda- 
tion was amended at the meeting on 
Friday, to make it clear this was a matter 
the committee should go into. 

Mr. President, I do not like to see a 
situation develop in which the integ- 
rity—indeed the devotion to the Senate 
and its traditions—of six Members of 
this body is called into question on the 
floor of the Senate. I do not have to 
answer for my conscience to any other 
Senator, least of all to the three mem- 
bers of the minority on the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, for each 
of whom i have the most profound per- 
sonal respect. My conscience is cleat. 
We should get on with the job the Sen- 
ate has charged us to do, to prepare 
recommendations which to the extent 
they can be made the law will prevent 
or at least deter repetition of these un- 
fortunate events which have brought 
the Senate, its officers, and its employ- 
ees into disrepute. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, at this 
late hour, I shall not try to cover all 
phases of the investigation. It is my 
opinion that if the investigation were 
stopped, it would be a travesty upon 
justice. It would be the greatest white- 
wash job in the history of the Senate. I 
believe it would be deserting the hun- 
dreds of fine men and women who work 
under the dome of the Capitol, who per- 
form an honest day’s work, who are not 
taking kickbacks, who are not engaging 
in unlawful activities. 

The investigation should goon. It has 
been a sordid picture. The principal 
‘object of the investigation has taken 
refuge behind the fifth amendment, 
which he has the right to do; but it so 
happens that several of his business as- 
sociates have likewise taken the fifth 
amendment—gambling figures and other 
partners of his in corporations, banks, 
and various business activities. 

I have the highest regard for the 
chairman of the committee. I do not 
believe he is at all happy at being pres- 
sured to stop the investigation. It is ap- 
parent that that is what is happening. 

Today, I wish to confine my remarks 
to the denial of the rights of an individ- 
ual Senator and of the minority to pro- 
ceed under the written rules of the com- 
mittee. 

Rule XIX gives to every member of the 
committee the right to request the call- 
ing of a witness. He must make the re- 
quest of the chairman, and the chair- 
man must grant it, unless he finds it is 
irrelevant, in which case the committee 
will then decide by majority vote. The 
record is clear that requests have been 
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made for witnesses, in order to clear up 
some of these facts, or to obtain new 
facts. We have proceeded under rule 
XIX, and our request has been denied. 

I invite the attention of Senators to 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of last Friday, 
March 13, page 5219, which sets forth a 
letter which was delivered to the chair- 
man of the committee on March 9 in 
which the minority Senators requested 
that certain witnesses be called. I invite 
attention to the language: 

Our hearings should include all Senate 
employees and past employees who were as- 
sociated with Mr. Baker in his duties during 
the period covered by the investigation, 


therefore, our request for witnesses is as 
follows: 


Is there any lawyer anywhere who 
would say that their testimony would be 
irrelevant? These are the people who 
worked with Mr. Baker and under him. 
Mr. Baker took the fifth amendment. We 
are directed to inquire into his activities. 
Three members of the committee avail- 
ing themselves of rule XIX asked that 
they be called. Their names are: Mrs. 
Margaret Broome; Mr. Rein J. Vander 
Zee; Mr. Jessop McDonnell—and some 
unnamed pages. 

What else did we ask for? We also 
requested the calling as witnesses of 
certain persons who have had business 
transactions with Mr. Baker, or who are 
officers or partners in one or more of 
Baker's enterprises. Again we have Mr. 
Baker taking the fifth amendment, and 
we asked that those who were in business 
with him, who were his partners in one 
or more business enterprises, be called 
as witnesses. 

No lawyer would contend that their 
testimony would not be relevant. If it 
was allowed under the written rules, any 
Senator had a right to have them called. 
Mr. Matthew McCloskey was included 
among the prospective witnesses. 

Mr. McCloskey appeared in the office 
of Mr. Baker. They had a meeting. 
They discussed the stadium. They dis- 
cussed the contractor’s performance 
bond. Mr. Reynolds was present. Mr. 
Reynolds wrote the bond. The com- 
mission was more than $10,000. He 
made a kickback to Mr. Baker of $4,000. 
He gave $1,500 to the clerk of the House 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 
We wish to call Mr. McCloskey and ask 
him what happened at that meeting. 
It is relevant. Other Senators say it is 
not. Whitewash—it is a whitewash that 
casts shame on the Senate. 

I submit that if the question of call- 
ing these witnesses were submitted to 
the Senate as a whole, they would be 
called. In addition to Mr. McCloskey, 
we asked that the committee call Mr. 
Max Kampelman, Mr. Paul Aguirre, Mr. 
Warren Neil, Messrs Jack Anderson, and 
James H. Carmichael of Riddle Air 
Lines, Mr. Charles Baker, and Mr. Nick 
Popich. 

All of them had business transactions 
with the secretary to the majority, who 
filed a financial statement which states 
that he is worth $2 million, made under 
the dome of the Capitol. 

The committee refused to call those 
witnesses. I say, “You can have all the 
phony opinions by counsel and every- 
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thing else to justify your conscience, but 
it is a whitewash, and nothing else.” 

Because a portion of the testimony of 
Don Reynolds was contradicted, and 
because of the conflict of testimony, we 
said we wished to take the testimony of 
Mr. Walter Jenkins and Mr. George 
Sampson. What happened to our re- 
quest? The rules provide that we are 
entitled to hear those witnesses. That 
request was delivered to the chairman of 
the committee on the morning of March 
9. Did the committee call them? No. 
Did we get acknowledgement of the re- 
quest? No. There has been too much 
time and attention and expense to the 
taxpayers used to cover up and to white- 
wash, energies that should have been 
used to find the facts. 

I called the chairman of the commit- 
tee, urging that he call a meeting, so 
that we could present this request. 
Finally I reached him on the telephone. 
The meeting was called. What did the 
notice of the meeting state? It stated 
that it was to hear a report of counsel. 
Those witnesses were denied the op- 
portunity to give testimony, in violation 
of the rules of the committee. 

We received a written notice of that 
meeting, to be held last Friday. The 
notice said it was for the purpose of 
hearing the report of counsel. I wish 
to read a portion of that report. The 
report was made after the request that 
certain witnesses be called had been 
pending for days. The committee was 
insulted with language like this. I say 
“insulted” advisedly. Then counsel 
States: 

I recommend: 

1. That investigations and hearings con- 
cerning any financial interest or business 
activities of officers or employees and former 
officers or employees of the Senate, for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether any such 
interest or activities (financial or business 
interests or activities) have involved conflicts 
of interest or other impropriety, be discon- 
tinued. 


I say to the Senate that it was not 
within the power of counsel to recom- 
mend that the hearings be discontinued. 
The rules of the committee gave to the 
minority the right to call witnesses. 
That right was ignored. There was no 
authority for any employee of the com- 
mittee to recommend that the hearings 
be stopped. It was in violation of what 
was agreed to, that if we made a request 
for a witness, he would be called, unless 
that testimony was irrelevant. How 
could the testimony of any of these peo- 
ple be irrelevant? 

They were all involved in Baker's 
transactions. We could not get any in- 
formation from Baker. He took the fifth 
amendment, as did several of his busi- 
ness partners. 

I left the committee room and read 
this recommendation of counsel to the 
press. I read that paragraph. I also 
read the second paragraph: 

2. That the staff and such other assistants 
as the committee may choose be instructed to 
begin immediately the preparation of the 
committee’s report and its recommendations 
to the U.S. Senate. 


I was rather astounded to find that the 
chairman of the committee should issue 
the statement that he issued on March 
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13, 1964. I do not know who prepared 
it for him. I know that Senator JORDAN 
of North Carolina would not do such a 
thing. I believe he was taken advantage 
of. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. CURTIS. I will yield as soon as 
I have finished with this point. 

The report was issued at 3:45 p.m. on 
March 13, 1964. It states: 

This act of Senator Curtis is violative of 
the rules under which this committee has 
functioned from the beginning in that all 
actions and proceedings heard in executive 
session are considered confidential until re- 
leased by a majority vote of the committee. 


What are the facts? The only rule 
that refers to this point is rule XV, 
which states: 

All testimony taken in executive session 
shall be kept secret and shall not be released 
for public information without the approval 
of a majority of the committee. 


No testimony was taken on Friday, 
March 13. No witness was sworn. How 
could I release testimony when none was 
taken? No rule of the committee pre- 
vents a member from going outside the 
committee room and telling what hap- 
pened. The rule prohibits the release 
of testimony. Therefore the statement 
that the Senator from Nebraska violated 
the rule is without any foundation. 

I did not even violate the practice of 
the committee. Day after day, after 
executive sessions, the chairman of the 
committee, accompanied by counsel, 
went outside and met with the press and 
told the press what had happened. I 
followed the custom which had been es- 
tablished. The only rule as to secrecy 
is that testimony of witnesses should not 
be disclosed.’ I did not violate that rule, 
because no witnesses had been sworn 
that day. 

I now yield to the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I have 
always been under the impression, in all 
the time that I have served in the Senate, 
that an executive meeting is a secret 
meeting, and that the only report that is 
made of an executive meeting is as to 
what action was taken. That is usually 
made by the chairman of the commit- 
tee. I am glad to have this informa- 
tion, because I have been on many com- 
mittees when other members have gone 
out and made statements; whereas I 
have always remained silent, because I 
was under the impression that an execu- 
tive meeting was in effect a meeting in 
which Senators could discuss things 
freely without having them disclosed to 
the press immediately afterward. How- 
ever, I am not concerned about that. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am charged with vio- 
lating the rules. The rules under which 
we are operating are written. I am not 
in violation of any rule. 

Mr. ERVIN. I am not charging any- 
thing. I merely wished to ask the Sena- 
tor a question. I do not know what hap- 
pened before the Rules Committee. I am 
not a member of it. I am interested in 
my colleague from North Carolina. 
There has never been a Senator who has 
served in the Senate, from the day 
George Washington took his oath of 
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office as President, who has had a finer 
colleague than I have had. I do not 
know the circumstances. I ask the Sen- 
ator what notice, if any, was given to my 
colleague that this matter was to be 
brought up on the floor of the Senate 
on this occasion? 

Mr. CURTIS. It was impossible to 
give any notice, because it was a ques- 
tion of either making the statements now 
or going into the meeting tomorrow 
morning where, apparently, the pre- 
determined action will be carried out to 
stop the investigation. 

Mr. ERVIN. May I ask the Senator 
something that is none of my business? 

Mr. CURTIS. It is the business of 
every Senator. 

Mr. ERVIN. When did my friend and 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania decide to make their 
speeches on the floor of the Senate 
today? 

Mr. CURTIS. I decided to make my 
speech about 2 or 3 hours ago. 

Mr. ERVIN. My colleague lives a very 
short distance from the Durham- 
Raleigh Airport. If the Senator from 
Nebraska had given my colleague a very 
short notice, perhaps he would have been 
up here in an hour and 20 minutes, fly- 
ing time. 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not wish to make 
any charge whatever against the junior 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Jorpan}]. He is a fine man. He has 
been imposed upon. Whoever prepared 
this material for him did him a dis- 
service. He has had thrust upon him a 
most unpleasant task. 

I am convinced that outside pressures 
are forcing him to stop the investiga- 
tion, but I have the highest regard for 
him. I do not believe that he, indi- 
vidually, would care at all to engage in 
a whitewash. 

Mr. ERVIN. I say to my good friend 
from Nebraska that Senator JORDAN is 
one of the most bullheaded persons I 
know. He is a man who possesses that 
quality which close friends call firm- 
ness and enemies call stubbornness. 

I assert that, in my belief, Senator 
JORDAN cannot be pressured to doing 
anything which he believes he ought 
not to do. 

The Senator from Nebraska is mak- 
ing some reflections on Senator JORDAN 
when he says or insinuates that Sen- 
ator Jorpan is some kind of puny indi- 
vidual who can be pushed here, there, 
and everywhere. 

If the Senator from Nebraska desired 
to make a statement of that kind, he 
ought to have notified Senator JORDAN, 
so that he could have been present and 
could have spoken in his own defense, 
and not have had to depend for a defense 
on his colleague, who is not familiar with 
the matters under discussion. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am not talking about 
Senator Jorpan. I am stating that un- 
less the committee changes its mind, 
continues to live under the rules and 
grant the request for witnesses, made 
under the rules, it will engage in a white- 
wash. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator from Ne- 
braska and I can disagree as to what 
constitutes a reflection on a man; but, 
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in my opinion, it is a reflection on a man 
to say that he is merely putty in the 
hands of some nefarious forces. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr, CURTIS. I did not say that at 
all. I said there were pressures outside. 
Does the Senator deny that? Does he 
deny that there are pressures which are 
attempting to put a stop to the investi- 


gation? 

Mr. ERVIN. I cannot answer that 
question. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator might ask 
his colleague. 


Mr. ERVIN. I read dispatches in two 
newspapers about 10 days ago in which 
certain newspapermen insinuated that 
the investigation had served the mission 
that was entrusted to it by the Senate, 
and it was considered that the investiga- 
tion would soon come to an end. All I 
know about the investigation is what I 
read in the newspapers. 

Mr. CURTIS. I confine my complaint 
to the fact that under the written rules 
any member of the committee can re- 
quest that a witness be called. The three 
minority members made a request in 
writing. We received no acknowledg- 
ment. Our request was denied. We 
asked for a meeting to consider the re- 
quest. A notice was issued for a meeting 
at which we were to hear a report from 
counsel. That was to be the order of 
business when the committee convened. 
I say that is a violation of the rules. The 
only way to get all the facts is to call 
the witnesses. Keep in mind that we 
are not conducting the investigation of 
ordinary outside citizens, from which 
to get a pattern of misconduct to gain 
information needed for legislative pur- 
poses. We are investigating our own 
household. We want to call as witnesses 
persons who met in the Capitol Building 
and the Senate Office Building and di- 
vided loot. Oh, yes, they did. Reynolds 
gave Baker $4,000. Reynolds gave Karl 
$1,500. We want to ask all the others 
who were present what took place. All 
the fancy opinions in the world will not 
change that. Either it will be a revela- 
tion of the facts, or it will be a 
whitewash. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. In view of the colloquy 
regarding the quite unworthy allegation 
that the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Curtis] violated the rules in releasing 
matters which were not testimony and 
which are not included under the rules 
as matters which cannot be released, 
even if he had released information of 
what took place in executive session, the 
same page shows that the chairman of 
the committee himself released what 
took place in executive session. I find 
no fault with that. The Senator from 
Nebraska is arguing that it was right 
and proper for the chairman to do so. 

Mr. CURTIS. It was proper for the 
chairman and the counsel to go outside 
the committee after an executive session 
and tell the press what took place. 

Mr. SCOTT. What I am suggesting is 
that the argument was self-defeating. 
At the top of the page it stated that the 
Senator from Nebraska stated certain 
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things which happened in the executive 
session. Then it goes on, and the 
author of that very statement says: 


I am now going to tell you some of the 
things that went on in the executive session. 


He says further: 

Senator Curtis admitted at the executive 
meeting that he had requested the minority 
leader of the Senate to do certain things. 


So they cannot have it both ways, and 
that is what I am suggesting to the 
Senator. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is an interesting 
item. The rights of the minority have 
been totally disregarded in this investi- 
gation. 

I received a telephone call while the 
committee was in session. They asked 
me if I wanted the committee to meet 
while the Senate was in session. I said, 
“No.” That telephone call was eaves- 
dropped on by a majority employee, and 
reported to the majority side of the 
Senate. I was asked if it was true and I 
said: “Yes; it is true.” 

I stopped the meeting because if I 
had let the meeting continue, they would 
have stopped the investigation. Not- 
withstanding that, the statement was 
made outside the door that I made an ob- 
jection to transacting business. I made 
an objection to having the committee 
put out of business. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr.CURTIS. Yes. 

Mr. SCOTT. If any member of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
is so concerned over the release of mat- 
ters which occur within the committee, 
perhaps the chairman or the majority 
members of the committee might want to 
investigate leaks to the outside by an em- 
ployee or employees of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. Those leaks 
have been ‘reported to the committee 
chairman, and to counsel, and so far as I 
am concerned, no action has been taken 
regarding this misconduct. I have made 
a report on it and filed it. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Senator, I 
want to make my position abundantly 
clear about this premature press release, 
stating they heard the recommendation 
of the counsel, and his recommendation 
was approved by a vote of 6 to 3. 

I have no fault to find whatever with 
preparing a press release in advance. It 
is not unethical. I do not criticize it. I 
call it to the attention of the Senate and 
the public for this reason, and this reason 
alone: It was a united front on the part 
of the majority to stop the investiga- 
tion. It was a united front on the part of 
the majority to deny the request of the 
minority, made under the rules, that cer- 
tain witnesses be called. That is the only 
significance that it has. It is not im- 
proper to anticipate the result and to 
prepare a release declaring it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

- Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Who made the 
press release? Did the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. JorDanN], the chair- 
man of the committee, actually release 
that statement to the press? 
Mr. CURTIS. No. Imade it. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. In other words, the 
drafted proposal on the part of the 
Senator from North Carolina, from 
which the Senator quotes, was not re- 
leased by the Senator from North Caro- 
lina? 

Mr. CURTIS. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It was released by 
the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. CURTIS. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. How did the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska get the press release 
of the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. CURTIS. It was in the committee 
room. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. 
usual procedure. 

Mr. CURTIS. There were papers 
around there. It was handed to me, and 
I had no request that I give it back. I 
cite it merely for the purpose of show- 
ing a united front to ignore the rules 
of the committee and a refusal to call 
witnesses that the rules say must be 
called, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nebraska yield again? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. This business of “a 
united front“ reminds me of the story 
about a union election. An election for 
officers was held, and the first vote was 
17 for Olson and 1 for McGuire. Then 
a vote was taken for another officer, and 
the result was 17 for Peterson and 1 for 
Patrick. When all the votes had been 
taken, Olson and Peterson got to- 
gether and said, That Irish bunch are 
sure clanny, are they not?” 

The Senator from Nebraska said the 
six Democrats stick together, and make 
a united front. Then he says the three 
Republican members stick together, and 
that is independent action. I cannot un- 
derstand the difference. 

Mr. CURTIS. I make no criticism of 
a united front except when it is a united 
front for the purpose of stopping the in- 
vestigation. I wish those members would 
be united for a good cause. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. So I understand 
that the Senator from Nebraska says he 
is part of a united front for a good cause. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And he feels that 
he and his associates are correct, but 
that the other six members—who are 
tried and true Senators, good men, high- 
ly intelligent, with good motives, high 
character, good background, and all 
highly honorable, and who have taken 
the oath to uphold the Constitution— 
aré subject to criticism when they say 
they think the time has come to halt the 
investigation. The Senator from 
Nebraska says that, therefore, they are 
wrong. On the other hand, when the 
three members on the other side of the 
issue want to have the investigation con- 
tinued, it is the opinion of the Senator 
from Nebraska that they are right. 

Mr. CURTIS. It is my view that the 
rules of the committee should be ob- 
served. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I agree. 

Mr. CURTIS. If a member has a 
right to call witnesses, and requests that 
the witness be called, the witness should 
be called. We have been denied that 
right, and we have suffered all the hu- 
miliation that anyone could possibly 
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suffer in that committee, including an 
absolute refusal to live up to the rules 
of the committee. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nebraska yield again 
to me? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. A little while ago 
I heard the Senator from Nebraska 
proclaim his affection and respect for 
the chairman of the committee, the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
JORDAN]; and he said the chairman of 
the committee is a fine, honest, honor- 
able and prudent man; and the Senator 
from Nebraska denied that he would at- 
tempt to cast any reflection on the chair- 
man of the committee. 

But now I find that the Senator from 
Nebraska thinks the chairman of the 
committee has been acting like a tyrant 
because he would not permit the mi- 
nority members to have their way. 

I think the Senator from Nebraska 
must do either one or the other; either 
he must charge the chairman of the 
committee and the majority members of 
the committee with certain acts not in- 
cluded within the rules of the commit- 
tee, and thereby charge that they have 
violated their oath as Senators, or else 
he must say that they are good and true 
men. 

The Senator from Nebraska has 
referred to the committee hearings. I 
did not know the facts in that connec- 
tion. 

However, I do not think it is proper to 
say that a united front is bad when six 
Senators wish to call the hearings to a 
halt, and then to proceed to ask for the 
approval of a resolution which would 
keep the hearings from being called to 
a halt. 

Mr. CURTIS. But did he hold a hear- 
ing? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Who controls the 
committee? 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask the Senator from 
Minnesota please not to force me to an- 
swer the question of who controls the 
committee. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish the Senator 
from Nebraska would answer it. The 
chairman of the committee is the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina, is he not? 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask the Senator please 
not to force me to answer that question, 
or else I might do so. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think the Senator 
from Nebraska should answer it. 

Mr. CURTIS. One day in the commit- 
tee the junior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania asked a question. The witness 
objected, on the ground that the ques- 
tion was irrelevant. An employee of the 
committee—not the chairman; and the 
record will show this—spoke up, and took 
the part of the witness. The witness did 
not answer, and left the committee room. 
A few days later, another witness came 
before the committee. I asked the wit- 
ness, “Whom did you see after you 
reached the city, before you testified?” 

The reply was, “We went to Mr. 
Baker's office. Mr. Baker was there, Mr. 
Black was there, and others.” 

I asked, What did you talk about?” 

The reply was, “We talked about 
relevancy.” 
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I do not know whether Robert Baker 
is running this investigation, or who is 
running it; but I let the record speak for 
itself. Senators can find from the 
printed record that an employee of the 
committee interfered with what a Sena- 
tor wanted to say. I say that resulted in 
depriving that Senator of the right to 
ask the questions he wished to asx and 
to call a witness. So we have been 
denied our rights. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. We have heard a great 
many skillful attempts to divert atten- 
tion from the purpose for which we rose 
to speak today—namely, to complain 
about the committee’s unwillingness to 
proceed to finality, and, therefore— 
hopefully—to proceed to ascertain the 
truth. We have heard many purely 
diversionary attempts to draw attention 
from what we are saying—attempts by 
launching upon criticism of the persons 
who are saying it. A great many alliga- 
tor tears have been shed because of the 
fact that the chairman of the committee 
is not now in the Chamber. But that is 
not the fault of any Senator on this side 
of the aisle; and when I sent a notice to 
the chairman of the committee, I did so 
in good faith, assuming that he would be 
here, because he knew I would be here; 
I told him so on Friday. 

But although we are so much con- 
cerned about the distinguished chairman 
of the committee, of whom we have 
spoken highly, I should like to ask this 
question of the Senator from Nebraska: 
When the chairman of the committee 
issued a statement at 3:45 p.m. on March 
13, the Senator from Nebraska did var- 
ious things at which the chairman of the 
committee took umbrage; and later the 
chairman of the committee released to 
the press a criticism by him of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. Did the chairman 
of the committee give notice of that to 
the Senator from Nebraska, or did he 
not? 

Mr. CURTIS. He did not. A public 
statement was made; in it, it was stated 
that I had violated the rules. But that 
statement did not contain one iota of 
truth; and I first learned about it at 
about 6 or 7 p.m., on March 13. 

Mr. President, the fact remains that 
there is unfinished business. 

There are Senate employees who 
worked with Baker and worked under 
Baker during the period the committee 
is investigating and those employees 
should be called as witnesses. Baker 
has taken the fifth amendment, so we 
cannot obtain any information from him. 
There are other persons who were busi- 
ness partners of his or who had business 
transactions with Baker, and they 
should be called as witnesses. Walter 
Jenkins should be called as a witness. 
Before the committee works on legis- 
lative recommendations, it should obtain 
all the facts. Either the committee will 
honor its written rules and will obtain 
the facts, or the investigation will be a 
whitewash. All the words and all the 


oratory cannot change that. The rec- 
ord stands. 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 


President, I am not interested in becom- 
CxX——339 
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ing involved in a controversy between 
the members of the Rules Committee, 
nor at this time am I presenting any 
opinion as to whether I think the Rules 
Committee has or has not completed its 
job. 

I do remind Senators, however, of the 
importance of the current investigation 
and of the fact that it transcends parti- 
san politics. 

This investigation involves a question 
of the integrity of the U.S. Senate; and 
it was so recognized by the majority 
leader of the Senate and by the minority 
leader of the Senate at the time when 
we submitted the resolution. 

We can be satisfied with nothing less 
than a full disclosure of all the facts. 

The American people are entitled to 
have all the facts, regardless of who 
may be involved. Personally, as one 
Member of the Senate, I shall be satis- 
fied with nothing less. 

The resolution, as submitted, was 
definitely broad enough to give the Rules 
Committee all the authority it needed to 
investigate any financ'al transactions or 
any actions of impropriety; and the reso- 
lution was so interpreted by me, as the 
author of the resolution, and by the ma- 
jority leader of the Senate and by the 
minority leader of the Senate, both of 
whom supported the resolution whole- 
heartedly. 

Certainly under this resolution the 
Rules Committee does have the authority 
to investigate questions of morality as 
they may involve either our employees 
or Members of the Senate. 

I repeat, the resolution was interpreted 
as being broad enough to cover not only 
the improprieties or activities of our em- 
ployees and former employees but even 
the Members of the Senate itself. Some 
Senators who are lawyers have tried to 
place a more narrow interpretation upon 
the resolution. Iam not a lawyer. Many 
times I have envied the approximately 
60 Senators who are lawyers for their 
legal talent. At other times I have no- 
ticed how no two of them can agree on a 
subject, and then I am grateful I am not 
a lawyer. 

The resolution as approved on October 
10, 1963, was broad enough to authorize 
more than an investigation into just 
financial transactions. Had there been 
any doubt on the part of anyone as to 
the breadth of the resolution, it would 
have been a very simple procedure to ex- 
tend it. 

I merely remind all Senators of what 
I have said earlier: We should not forget 
that the integrity of the Senate is at 
stake, and whether an employee, a for- 
mer employee who may today be holding 
a h’gher position, or whether a Member 
of the Senate itself is involved is im- 
material. What is important is that the 
full story be told. We Senators can be 
satisfied with nothing less. 

At a later date I may have more to say 
on this subject. But tonight I shall con- 
clude by merely stating that the ques- 
tion at issue is not always whether a law 
has been violated by a public official. It 
is not necessary that a public official be 
imprisoned in the penitentiary to prove 
that he is not qualified to hold public 
office. There is a question of morality 
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which transcends even the law. A pub- 
lic official should never forget that his 
office is a public trust. 

I ask unanimous consent that Senate 
Resolution 212, under which the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration is 
operating, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Rules 
and Administration or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof is authorized and di- 
rected to make a study and investigation 
with respect to any financial or business in- 
terests or activities of any officer or employee 
or former officer or employee of the Senate, 
for the purpose of ascertaining (1) whether 
any such interests or activities have involved 
conflicts of interest or other impropriety, 
and (2) whether additional laws, rules, or 
regulations are necessary or desirable for the 
purpose of prohibiting or restricting any such 
interests or activities. The committee shall 
report to the Senate at the earliest practica- 
ble date the results of its study and investiga- 
tion together with such recommendations as 
it may deem desirable. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I am 
very pleased that the Senator from 
Delaware has spoken. I concur fully in 
what he has said. It is my view that 
any investigation of this nature should 
be a full investigation, it should be a 
relevant investigation, and should be 
directed toward the purposes of the in- 
vestigation. 

My only argument is that there has 
been a tendency, whether we like it or 
not, to accuse the majority of the com- 
mittee—six good Members of this body— 
of whitewashing. That is the charge 
which has been made. That whitewash 
charge is a reflection upon the six mem- 
bers of the committee who are listed as 
members of the majority. 

Mr. President, we have heard testi- 
mony here today that the counsel for the 
committee, is a man of good character. 
I do not know him. I met him once. I 
talked with him this afternoon for the 
second time when I was asked by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK] to inquire about the 
facts relating to a statement made in 
this body. I shall not go into that again 
except to say I reported what I was told 
by the counsel, and the report of the 
committee counsel was disputed by the 
junior Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Who is right or who is wrong will have 
to be settled when the transcript of the 
proceedings of today is printed, when it 
can be carefully examined. 

Mr. President, the counsel for the com- 
mittee has the responsibility of mak- 
ing preliminary recommendations. He 
analyzes the testimony. He is employed 
for that purpose. He has the responsi- 
bility to give advice and counsel, or he 
would not be fulfilling the responsibility 
of his position. 

The counsel of the committee came to 
the conclusion, and made a recommenda- 
tion—only a recommendation—that the 
first part of the resolution had been 
satisfied by the testimony thus far. 
That part of the resolution reads: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Rules 
and Administration or any duly authorized 
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subcommittee thereof is authorized and di- 
rected to make a study and investigation 
with respect to any financial or business 
interests or activities of any officer or em- 
ployee or former officer or employee of the 
Senate, or the purpose of ascertaining (1) 
whether any such interests or activities have 
involved conflicts of interest or other im- 
propriety, and 


This is the first obligation. The coun- 
sel of the committee did not come forth 
with a report or recommendation that 
there had been no impropriety. He did 
not say that there had been no conflict 
of interest. To the contrary, he said 
there had been gross impropriety and 
that there had been all sorts of conflict 
of interest. I quote from his statement: 

Although it is not my responsibility to 
make factual conclusions and judgments for 
the committee, it is my responsibility to ex- 
press to the committee my legal opinion as 
to the probative value of the evidence pre- 
sented to the committee under my direction. 

It is my carefully considered opinion that 
the evidence fully justifies the committee in 
finding the existence of conditions which 
have made possible a multitude of acts by 
some of the officers and employees of the 
Senate, which acts are incompatible with the 
responsibilities of the Senate, violative of the 
generally accepted standards of official con- 
duct rightfully expected by the American 
people of their public officials and employees, 
and constituting improprieties of the grossest 
character within the meaning of Senate Res- 
olution 212. 

The further inescapable conclusion fol- 
lows that additional laws, rules, and reg- 
ulations are necessary for the purpose of 
prohibiting or restricting such activities and 
conduct. 


Mr. President, is that a whitewash? 
That recommendation charges that there 
have been violations of a public trust, as 
was stated, of the grossest character. 

No one has been spared. But the pur- 
pose of the resolution was not only to 
discover the evil doing, the tawdry, the 
sensual, the dramatic, and spread it out 
for all to see, read, and hear, but also to 
determine whether a condition exists, 
that should be statutorily remedied. 

Does any Senator feel that there is no 
need for corrective action? Of course, 
there is such a need. What did the Sen- 
ate direct the committee to do? It di- 
rected the committee to ascertain— 

(2) whether additional laws, rules, or reg- 
ulations are necessary or desirable for the 
purpose of prohibiting or restricting any 
such interests or activities. The committee 
shall report to the Senate at the earliest prac- 
ticable date the results of its study and in- 
vestigation together with such recommenda- 
tions as it may deem desirable. 


So the counsel for the committee—a 
gentleman who I understand is held in 
high respect in legal circles by the bar 
associations and by members of the com- 
mittee—said to the members of the com- 
mittee, “Gentlemen, you have arrived at 
a point at which you have unmistakable 
evidence that there has been evil doing. 
Witnesses have so testified. The time 
is at hand for you to do something except 
merely investigating; the evidence is 
sufficient to substantiate that bad things 
have been going on under the roof of 
this Capitol.” 

The counsel said, “Perhaps you had 
better settle down to business and do 
something that is worthwhile. Revise 
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your rules and regulations, enact some 
laws, do something that is constructive 
and productive and remedial of the 
situation.” 

I know that such a statement or 
change in direction of the committee’s 
work does not make very many good 
headlines. It is always better if the 
public can read something sensational. 
But that good man who is the commit- 
tee counsel advised the committee that 
it was time for the committee to do 
something productive, constructive, and 
remedial. 

Does anyone deny that there is not 
something wrong? Of course, there is 
something wrong. The majority of the 
committee thought that if something 
was wrong, the committee ought to ful- 
fill its duty and try to remedy it. So I 
reject, from the floor, the charge that 
there has been a whitewash. There has 
been no whitewash. 

I reject the charge that because three 
members of the committee ask that 
something be done, and six members 
consider sufficient work has been done to 
complete one phase of the responsibility 
of the committee, those six want a so- 
called whitewash. Since when have 
those three a right to hold themselves 
up as paragons of virtue while the other 
six are to be held up as their antitheses? 

It is obvious that there have been dif- 
ferences. It is evident that the differ- 
ences have been partisan. We are not 
fooling anybody. It is quite obvious that 
the American people want the committee 
to come forth with some recommenda- 
tions. I do not know what the rules 
are with respect to all witnesses, but if 
witnesses are to be called, it is up to 
the committee to make a judgment on 
that question. When the Senator from 
Nebraska objected to having the com- 
mittee “put out of business,” that was 
not a legitimate objection, because that 
committee's business is not only to in- 
vestigate; the committee’s business is 
also to determine “whether additional 
laws. rules, or regulations are necessary 
or desirable for the purpose of prohibit- 
ing or restricting any such interests or 
activities.” The business of the com- 
mittee is to report to the Senate “at the 
earliest practicable date the results of its 
study and investigation together with 
such recommendations as it may deem 
desirable.” 

The majority of the committee was 
trying to get the committee to do what 
it was designed to do; namely, to correct 
a miserable, deplorable situation. No 
one denies that an investigation was 
needed. A bad aroma was created 
around the Capitol. The source of the 
aroma has been found and the ques- 
tion boils down to whether there should 
be more stink or possibly some remedy 
to prevent its recurrence. 

A remedy never is quite as dramatic. 
It does not get the same kind of atten- 
tion. But ultimately, that is what is 
needed. 

Finally, when anybody says “white- 
wash,” let the record be clear that such 
is the furthest thing that is being done 
to the revelations before the committee; 
the Internal Revenue Service is inves- 
tigating this case with more investiga- 
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tors than the entire Senate Rules Com- 
mittee has, and they are good investiga- 
tors; the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion and the Justice Department are on 
the case and who questions their effi- 
ciency and effectiveness; if anything this 
study has been an investigation in depth. 

I am not experienced in the law, be- 
cause, as I have said, I am not a lawyer, 
but the fact that a man came before the 
committee and took the fifth amend- 
ment shows neither guilt nor innocence. 
It is my view that the fifth amendment 
has been grossly abused although I do 
not deny the right of anyone to use such 
a right. Nor do I consider it proper to 
judge a man as guilty because of his ex- 
ercise of this constitutional right. When 
the Department of Justice is investi- 
gating a matter, as this case is being 
investigated, and when the Internal 
Revenue Service is investigating a case, 
as this one is being investigated, includ- 
ing alleged perjury, I do not believe 
much new light is capable of being shed 
on it by a committee or its nine mem- 
bers, in addition to what can be devel- 
oped through an investigation by a 
trained investigating service; especially 
when in the opinion of the special coun- 
sel for the investigation has recommend- 
ed that sufficient evidence has been pre- 
sented to fulfill the function and resolve 
of the committee. 

So this Senator rejects out of hand the 
charge of whitewash. If somebody is 
saying that he wants to get more evi- 
dence, all well and good. If someone 
wants to say, “I have another witness, 
or two or three witnesses, who ought to 
be called,” that is different and that 
question should be met on the basis of 
whether the evidence will be cumulative 
or not and will assist in performing the 
function of the committee’s work. But 
to say “whitewash” is to say that no 
evidence has been taken. 

The charge of whitewash is to indi- 
cate that nothing was found, or, if it 
was, that it was covered up. No mem- 
ber of the committee can say that, be- 
cause it is not true. Things have been 
found that were wrong. There has been 
a discovery of a conflict of interest. 
Witnesses have been brought in. Most 
of them came in voluntarily. The com- 
mittee staff has investigated many wit- 
nesses, or would-be witnesses, who would 
not come in. 

From what I have been told by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania and others, 
I respond only because I am in the posi- 
tion today of acting majority leader. I 
do not want the Recorp to appear as 
though the majority leadership is not 
concerned about charges against the 
majority. 

I voted for the Williams resolution. I 
think it was a good one. The Senator 
from Delaware has not made any ac- 
cusations. I joined with him in his plea 
to let us complete the job. Let us keep 
the houses of representative government 
beyond reproach. We can do it. We 
have had to learn the hard way. Every- 
one of us feels bad about this matter. I 
know I do. 

I am of the opinion that, better than 
merely to punish because it is satisfying 
and dig further although we are but 
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turning up the dirt in the same hole 
and rather than wallow around in new 
filth, it is time to get on high ground and 
let the American people know we have 
recognized our sins, that we have recog- 
nized and discovered much wrongdoing, 
and that we are taking steps to repair, 
change, and cleanse ourselves. We have 
found our wrong, now let us get busy 
with a remedy. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


No. 84 Leg.] 

Anderson Fong Morton 
Bayh Gruening Muskie 
Beall Nelson 
Bennett Hartke Neuberger 
Bible Hill Pearson 
Boggs Holland Proxmire 
Brewster Humphrey Ribicoff 
Case Inouye Robertson 
Church Johnston Smith 
Clark Keating Tower 
Dirksen McClellan Williams, N.J 
Dodd McIntyre Williams, Del. 
Douglas McNamara Yarborough 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quor- 
um is not present. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of absent 
Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. AIKEN, Mr. 
Curtis, Mr. Dominick, Mr. Gore, Mr. 
HAYDEN, Mr. Jackson, Mr. MANSFIELD, 
Mr; McGee, Mr. MECHEM, Mr. PASTORE, 
Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. Scorr, Mr. SPARKMAN, 
and Mr. SYMINGTON entered the Chamber 
and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. HOLLAND obtained the floor. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I understand that the 
acting majority leader wishes me to yield 
to him briefly, which I am glad to do, 
provided that in doing so I shall not lose 
my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 11 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that when the Senate completes its 
business tonight, it stand in recess until 
11 a.m. tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE PEOPLE LIKE PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, all 
across America the people are responding 
to President Johnson. Today, in the 
State of South Dakota, President John- 
son is the overwhelming favorite. In a 
three-newspaper poll, the President 
would gather 55 percent of the vote 


Was, or what might happen next. 
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against Nixon, 56 percent against Gold- 

water, 59 percent against Lodge, 55 per- 
cent against Romney, 61 percent against 

ae and 64 percent against Rocke- 
eller. 

In 1960, Nixon swept South Dakota 
with 58.2 percent of the total vote. 

Why this abrupt change in South Da- 
kotan feelings? Why do the people of 
South Dakota like President Johnson? 
First, because they believe in him and 
what he is trying to do for all America. 
Second, because they know that he was 
born and reared on the land; he endured 
hard times; he knows firsthand about 
droughts and flood; he has been an active 
participant in the problems of the farm- 
er and the rancher. And most of all, 
they like him because they know that 
President Johnson is trying his deadlevel 
best to be the kind of President whom 
they can respect and love and follow. 


THE PRESIDENT REPORTS TO THE 
NATION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, last 
night on nationwide television, the Pres- 
ident of the United States had a conver- 
sation with the American people. In 
frank, warm, friendly tones, the Presi- 
dent told the people about the problems 
that face the Nation. Last night, the 
people of America heard their President 
and their response has been overwhelm- 
ing in their approval. 

Here is an article published in the 
New York Times of March 16, written by 
James Reston which recounts what the 
people saw and heard. It is ample evi- 
dence that this Nation is pleased and 
proud of their strong, compassionate, 
courageous President. 

I ask unanimous consent that a tran- 
script of the interview and Mr. Reston’s 
article may be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor», as follows: 

{From the New York Times, Mar. 16, 1964] 
TRANSCRIPT OF JOHNSON’s ASSESSMENT IN TV 

INTERVIEW OF His First 100 Days IN OF- 

FICE 

(WasHINGTON, March 15.—Following is the 
transcript of the telecast discussion tonight 
by President Johnson with three television 
newsmen, David Brinkley, of the National 
Broadcasting Co., Eric Sevareid, of the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System, and William 
H. Lawrence, of the American Broadcasting 
Co.:) 

Question. Mr. President, considering the 
violent and abrupt manner of your succes- 
sion to the Presidency, I think everyone 
agrees that the transition has gone remark- 
ably smoothly. Did this Just happen, or did 
you start to plan these things, say, in those 
few hours in Air Force 1 as you flew back 
from Dallas? 

Answer. Well, we had a lot of help in the 
planning, Mr. Lawrence, a lot of thoughts 
that went through my mind, as I left the hos- 
pital, and on the way to Air Force 1, and 
while we were waiting for Judge Hughes 
Federal Judge Sarah T. Hughes, who admin- 
istered oath of office] and Mrs. Kennedy to 
come aboard, I wasn’t sure whether this was 
an international conspiracy or just what it 
I was 
sure that the whole Nation had been shaken 
and the world would be in doubt. 

As I rode back, I recognized that our first 
great problem was to assure the world that 
there would be continuity in transition, 
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that our constitutional system would work: 
I realized the importance of uniting our peo- 
ple at home and asking them to carry for- 
ward with the program, so I immediately 
planned to have the bipartisan leaders come 
to the White House upon my arrival. 


MEETING HELD AT AIR BASE 


I asked the members of the Cabinet who 
were then in town, the Director of the Na- 
tional Security Council, and Mr. McNamara 
and others to meet me at Andrews [Air 
Force Base, Camp Springs, Md.] and I ap- 
pealed to all of those men to work with me 
on the transition and to try to so conduct 
ourselves as to assure the rest of the world 
that we did have continuity and assure the 
people of this country that we expected 
them to unite. 

Very shortly thereafter, President Eisen- 
hower came down and spent some time with 
me exploring the problems that he expected 
to arise confronting a new President. Presi- 
dent Truman came in and gave me his 
counsel, and we started off with the help and 
plans of a good many people and substan- 
tially well organized. i 

I don’t know how well the Government 
did its part of the transition, but the peo- 
ple’s part was well done. i 

Question. What were your first priorities, 
Mr. President? 

Answer. The first priority was to try to 
display to the world that we could have con- 
tinuity and transition, that the program of 
President Kennedy would be carried on, 
that there was no need for them to be dis- 
turbed and fearful that our constitutional 
system had been endangered. 


UNITY WAS EMPHASIZED 


To demonstrate to the people of this 
country that although their leader had 
fallen, and we had a new President, that we 
must have unity and we must close ranks, 
and we must work together for the good of 
all America and the world. 

Question. Well, did you have any concern 
about the international posture that you 
must adopt so that: one, all of our allies 
would be reassured; and our potential 
enemies wouldn't get any wrong ideas? 

Answer. Oh, yes, and I spent the first full 
week meeting with more than 90 representa- 
tives from the nations of the world, and try- 
ing to explain to them our constitutional 
system, and what they could expect under it 
and how we carry on the program that we 
had begun, and that I had been a part of 
the Kennedy-Johnson ticket that won the 
election in 1960; that we had a Kennedy- 
Johnson program, that I had been a par- 
ticipant in the formulation of that program 
and that we would carry it on, maybe not as 
well as the late President could have, had he 
lived, but as best we could, and they need 
have no fear or no doubt. 

Question. What was the image that you 
wanted the potential enemy to get? 

NOT TO TREAD ON US 

Answer. That we were sure, and we were 
confident that we were united, that we had 
closed ranks, and not to tread on us. 

Question. Mr. President, on November 22, 
both the President and you, the Vice Presi- 
dent, were in the same city, and six Cabinet 
officers were in the same airplane, going to 
Tokyo. Have there been any dispositions or 
regulations since to avoid such concentra- 
tion? 

Answer. Yes; I don’t think we realized at 
that time that so many Cabinet officers were 
on this trip to Tokyo. And, of course, in 
retrospect we can see a good many things 
that took place that we wish we had made 
better plans for. : 

But immediately upon returning to Wash- 
ington, I made it clear to the Cabinet that 
we didn’t want any goodly number like that 
leaving town at the same time, and that 
when the President and the next in line of 
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succession were out of town, that we wanted 
most of the Cabinet here. And the Presi- 
dent since that time has not been out of 
town with any appreciable number of Cabi- 
net officers absent. 

Question. Is there anything that can be 
done, sir, that affords better physical protec- 
tion for the President? 

Answer. Not that I know of. I am not an 
expert on security, but we have a very dedi- 
cated and faithful number of men in it, 
FBI, and in the Secret Service. They work 
together. 

Question. Do you always follow their in- 
structions, sir? 

Answer. Yes, with rare exceptions now and 
then, like marching in the funeral procession 


and occasionally, they prefer to have two or 


three policemen between me and the crowds, 
and I ask them to move out so I can see some 
of the people. I want to be a people's Presi- 
dent, and in order to do so, you have to see 
the people, and talk to them, and know 
something about them, and not be too 
secluded. 

I think they would feel better if the Presi- 
dent kept 100 yards distance from every hu- 
man being, but that is not practical. 


HOW WAS LEADERSHIP EXERTED? 


Question. Well, when you got back here, 
one of your—obviously one of your immediate 
jobs was to keep the Government going as a 
matter of effective politics and leadership. 
How, specifically, did you think you would go 
about that? How did you let it be known in 
Washington that there was a new man here, 
that things are going to continue more or less 
as they had been, and how did you think was 
the best way to make it as smooth as pos- 
sible? 

Answer. First, to ask the very unusually 
talented individuals that had associated 
themselves with the Kennedy administration 
to stay at their posts of duty during this crit- 
ical period and without exception, they an- 
swered the call. 

Second, I called the Governors together 
and made an appeal to them to help me in 
every way they could in establishing this con- 
fidence and letting the people in the country 
know that their Government was going on 
and will function and was strong, that it 
would work. 

And hour after hour, day after day, that 
first week, I—while I was preparing my mes- 
sage to Congress, preparing to go on tele- 
vision to the people, and the Thanksgiving 
message, I was spending my days and nights, 
and way into the mornings, talking to the 
leaders out in the States and trying to instill 
confidence in them and to ask them to help 
me with the awesome responsibilities that 
were mine. 

Question. Mr. President, is there any one 
particular memory that is more vivid than 
the others for you, from those 4 horrible 
days? 

MRS. KENNEDY LAUDED 

Answer. Yes. I have rarely been in the 
presence of greatness, but as I went through 
that period, I observed Mrs. Kennedy— 
Jackie Kennedy. I saw her greatness, her 
gallantry, her graciousness, her courage, and 
it will always be a vivid memory, and I will 
always appreciate the strength that came to 
me from knowing her and from associating 
with her. 

Question. Did you send any kind of pri- 
vate message to Chairman Khrushchev soon 
after you became President? 

Answer. No. We had representatives from 
all the nations here. I spent 2 or 3 days 
speaking to those representatives. 

Mr. M‘koyan was here, and I had a long 
visit with him, and I talked to him about the 
visit that Premier Khrushchev had made me 
when I was leader in the Senate, and we ex- 

views for a period of time here in 
the office, just about the time of the funeral. 
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Question. Did the subject come up of a 
possible exploratory, get-acquainted session 
with Mr. Khrushchev? 


NO MEETING PLANNED 


Answer. No. We both expressed desire in 
our discussions that we understand each 
other better and that we would be glad to 
meet at some time when we felt that the 
agenda was such that would give promise of 
reaching some solution to the many prob- 
lems that confront the two countries. But 
no definite plans were made for a meeting. 
None were proposed, but it was accepted as a 
possibility. 

Question. You mentioned, Mr. President, 
part of the reason for the transition being 
so smooth was that your predecessor's Cabi- 
net staff stayed on. In fact, they are still 
here almost intact. Would you expect it to 
continue that way? Would u 

Answer. I would certainly hope so. Each 
Cabinet member stayed, most of the under- 
secretaries are here, most of the assistant 
secretaries. 

We have brought in about three young 
men who have been associated with me 
through the years, and we have lost Mr. 
Schlesinger and Mr. Sorensen. But basically 
the staff is the same, the duties are the same. 
The work goes on each day just as it did 
when Mr. Kennedy was here. 

Question. Mr. President, I wonder if you 
would talk a moment about this problem of 
Presidential succession. I think you have 
not endorsed any of the specific proposals 
that are up for discussion now. But oughtn't 
there be some mechanism so that there 
would always be a Vice President? 


CALLS ACTION PROPER 


Answer. Yes, and I think the Congress is 
giving attention to that, and I think it is 
quite proper that they do, and I have no 
doubt that in the next few months when we 
select the Vice President—but what is very 
likely is that the Congress will take some 
action—I don’t know just what kind of ac- 
tion—to make it possible to replace the Vice 
President if he becomes President. 

I think it is important that we do that. 

I don't have any deep-set views on just how 
that should be done. I participated in pass- 
ing the measure that establishes the line of 
succession now, and I think that that’s very 
good. 
President Kennedy sat down with me in 
the early days of his administration and dis- 
cussed the possibilities of takeover, transi- 
tion, if the President became disabled. 

We had an oral agreement on what should 
be done under those circumstances. The 
first—one of the first things I did was to ask 
the distinguished Speaker of the House, 
Jonn W. McCormack, to come to my Office, 
and I made an agreement with him exactly 
as President Eisenhower had made with Vice 
President Nixon, and as President Kennedy 
had made with me, and that is now in writ- 
ing and in existence if I should become dis- 
abled. 

But the Congress should consider replac- 
ing the Vice President when they have one 
no more. They are doing that now. 

I rather doubt that they will explore all 
the angles of it and make any realistic prog- 
ress toward constitutional amendments or 
the necessary statutes this year, but I am 
sure once we have a Vice President that 
they will face up to it and take prompt 
action. 

Question. Haven't we really reached a 
point in the history of this country where 
the selection of a vice-presidential candi- 
date must be nothing but his competence 
for the highest office? 


BEST MAN SHOULD BE SOUGHT 
Answer. Yes, I would hope that the only 
thing that would appeal to any delegate 
would be this question: Is this the best- 
equipped and best-trained and best-fitted 
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man to serve as President should he be 
called on to do so? 

Question. Yet it is a choice which is 
peculiarly that of the presidential candidate, 
is it not, sir? 

Answer. I think that the delegates are al- 
ways interested in getting the recommenda- 
tions of the President, and in most instances, 
not all instances, but most instances, the 
presidential nominee makes his recommen- 
dation. 

I don’t—I recall one or two instances 
where the President chose not to make any 
recommendation. But the Vice President is 
very close to the President. They have to 
agree on the same platform, and they have 
to run on the same ticket, and in order to be 
prepared for what might happen, the Pres- 
ident must have great confidence in the 
Vice President, and make known to him his 
thoughts, his views, and all of his secrets, 
so that he can have the background for 
taking over if it becomes necessary, so the 
President’s recommendation should not be 
treated lightly. 

ATTORNEY GENERAL'S ROLE 


Question. There have been reports, Mr. 
President, that you have become displeased 
with Attorney General Kennedy because ef- 
forts have been made in his behalf to have 
him nominated for Vice President. There 
even have been published reports that you 
are not even speaking. Is there any truth 
in those reports? 

Answer. No. The Attorney General's 
statement, I think, was a very good one, 
2 or 3 days ago. I think most of that is 
newspaper talk. 

I would be less than frank if I said that 
I thought that it was wise at this stage of 
the game for either the President or the 
Vice President to be carrying on a cam- 
paign for the office. 

The Attorney General and I have talked 
about that and I think he understands my 
viewpoint, and I take his word that he has 
done nothing to enccurage those efforts, and 
all of this stuff that you read about is news- 
paper talk. 

Question. Well, speaking of newspaper 
talk, Mr. President, it is widely believed 
among reports around town that you object 
rather strongly to being criticized in papers 
and on the air. Would you give us what 
your true feelings on that subject are? How 
do you feel about it? 

Answer. I assume that almost anyone is 
human and would rather have approval than 
disapproval. 

Question. Mr. President, [President] Ken- 
nedy once said in a similar conversation 
about a year ago or more that he thought 
the press ought to be as tough as it could 
be on any administration, so long as it was 
after truth and not merely a political opera- 
tion. Is that a good definition of your 
views? 

NO OBJECTION TO TOUGHNESS 


Answer. I would have no objection to 
that. I would agree to it, and I don't 
think—it is not the toughness that any 
President objects to. 

I think it is sometimes their inaccuracies 
and—I frequently see stories from 10 or 
15 papers that I think are quite accurate, 
very well done. On occasion, you will see 
something that is reported as a truth that 
you never heard of, where you are the prin- 
cipal participant. And if you call atten- 
tion to it, then you become sensitive. 

Question. How many papers do you read 
a day, sir? 

Answer. I guess about 10 or 15. 

Question. Mr. President, during these 100 
days there has been one persistent political 
issue, which is the investigation of Bobby 
Baker in the Senate aimed at you because he 
was your protege and your friend. As a 
political animal, sir, what is your estimate 
of this as a campaign issue in 1964? 
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NOT A PROTEGE OF HIS 


Answer. Well, without agreeing with your 
assumptions about why the investigation or 
who it is aimed at, I would say that one of 
the finest committees in the Senate made 
up of both parties has been conducting this 
investigation of an employee of theirs, no 
protege of anyone. He was there before I 
came to the Senate for 10 years, doing a job 
substantially the same as he is doing now. 
He was elected by all the Senators, appointed 
by no one, including the Republican Sena- 
tors, and I_think that their investigation 
will be a just one, and a fair one, and that 
they will make recommendations to the Sen- 
ate that will be proper, and whatever they 
recommend I am sure the Senate will carry 
out. 

Question. Well, quite apart from what the 
Senate committee may recommend, sir, have 
you formed a personal judgment, a judgment 
for yourself? You and Mr. Baker used to be 
friends. Do you continue to be friends? 

Answer. I haven't seen him since he re- 
signed from the Senate or haven't talked to 
him since he resigned from the Senate, and 
I think every man is entitled to a fair trial 
and I would like to see what conclusion is 
reached and what the evidence shows with 
which I am not familiar before I would make 
a judgment. 

Question. Mr. President, if I could make 
you a self-critic for a moment, what, if any- 
thing, that has happened in these last 120 
days would you do differently were you to 
do it again? 


WOULDN'T ALTER RECOMMENDATIONS 


Answer. Well, I don't know about that. 
I am sure that we have made a good many 
mistakes, but I don't know of any recom- 
mendation that I have made that I would 
change. 

I would favor the same measures that 
I have recommended to the Congress. I 
would handle the developments and the for- 
eign policy fields such as Panama and Guan- 
tanamo and Zanzibar, Cyprus, as we have 
handled them. 

So while I am sure that we could improve 
on them if we had more time, in the light 
of what developed I wouldn’t change any. 

Question. I believe the first big problem 
you had to tackle was the budget, the time 
for making final decisions, and you devoted 
nearly all of the first month to this. Why 
was the budget so terribly important? 

Answer. Because I think it told the peo- 
ple of the country and the people of Congress 
what you are willing to pay for. 

And if I had it to do over again, I would 
much prefer tc have 68 days than to have 38 
days to make a budget of $98 billion. We 
have been adding to our budget about $5 
billion a year. We had about $3 billion in 
built-in increases. Our last budget was $98.8 
billion. 

BUDGET CUT A BIG PROBLEM 

So my big problem was to find ways and 
means of cutting money out of the budget 
that we did not need and we did not need 
to appropriate and we could save in order to 
have some money available to meet the many 
unfilled needs we had. Particularly in the 
welfare field, in the poverty field, in the 
training of manpower field. 

Question. During the budget cutting, Mr. 
President, you made one little talk which 
caused some controversy in which you said 
that to meet the unfilled needs of the peo- 
ple, you would take from the haves and give 
to the have-nots. Now, just how did you 
mean that? 

Answer. Well, we have a budget of $52 bil- 
lion in the Defense Department. We have 
those installations set up, and those needs 
have been planned for. We no longer find 
they are necessary. They have the money. 

We say to them that we are going to take 
from this picture 69 bases that you now have, 
we are going to close those bases, we are go- 
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to take some of these oversea employees 
and cut them 15 percent, and have some 
people double up on our jobs, and squeeze 
out additional productivity, and out of that 
money that we save, money that we have 
and have used for these purposes, we are 
going to take it over here and take the young 
boys that have dropped out of school and 
have nothing to do, and no job and no work, 
and unemployment, and we are going to try 
to train them to be good citizens. 


SLASH IS QUESTIONED 


Question. You meant, Mr. President, to 
redivide the money among the Government 
agencies, not some kind of a new soak-the- 
rich scheme as some interpreted this “take 
from the haves and give to the have-nots?” 

Answer. No; we made no recommenda- 
tions on soaking anybody. We are reducing 
taxes, not increasing them. Our tax reduc- 
tion is in excess of $11 billion, $9 billion 
plus for individuals. Everyone is the bene- 
ficiary of that, already—and corporation 
taxes have been reduced some $21, billion, so 
we weren’t soaking anyone. But we were 
taking money that was being used for things 
that we did not need, or that we could avoid, 
and taking that money and applying it to 
meet the unfilled needs of our poverty- 
stricken people. 

President Roosevelt talked about the third 
that were ill clad, ill fed, and ill housed. 
Thirty years we have worked on it but there 
is still one-fifth of the people that earn 
less than $3,000 a year. 


POVERTY FUNDS FROM DEFENSE 


So out of the billion there that we cut 
from the Defense Department budget we will 
add almost a billion in the new budget for 
a poverty program. So it will come from 
those who have it, to those who don’t have 
it. 

Question. Have you had any second 
thoughts, Mr. President, about erecting an- 
other agency to deal with root causes of 
poverty, health is one, education, and other 
things, on top of the agencies and depart- 
ments that already exist that have been deal- 
ing with these things? 

Answer. No, we are going to have a very 
small staff to coordinate the poverty pro- 
gram. We realize it is a beginning, it is not 
an extremely comprehensive program. We 
are going to have Sargent Shriver in charge 
of coordinating the program between the 
agencies who already are working in that 
field. The Agriculture Department, the Jus- 
tice Department, in the dealings with the 
juvenile delinquency, the Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare Department on health 
and education, the Labor Department in 
training manpower. And we don’t want to 
create more agencies, we want to use the 
ones we have. 

So, the President is going to have as his 
chief of staff a poverty director, administra- 
tor, and through him his orders will be car- 
ried out through existing agencies. 

Question. Mr. President, the hundred days 
are over now, and the transition is over. 
This is now the Johnson administration. 
Could you give us an idea—not necessarily 
specific, unless you care to—what direction 
you would say your administration would 
take hereafter? What new approaches or 
ideas or philosophies we might see? 

DETERMINATION IS NOTED 

Answer. Well, I think a message going to 
the Congress on Monday will indicate one 
approach. We are determined, and we have 
a group of dedicated men that are going to 
try to get at the roots and the causes of pov- 
erty that causes 20 percent of our people to 
live off less than $3,000 a year. 

We are going to try to get at the roots and 
the causes and find the solution to doing 
something about half a million men that are 
rejected each year because of mental or phys- 
ical reasons for service. 
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We are going to try to recognize and pro- 
ceed on the basis that illiteracy and igno- 
rance and disease cost this Government bil- 
lions of dollars per year, and make for much 
unhappiness. 

And the program of poverty this year is one 
example of what I would like to think will be 
carried on and grow in the years to come. I 
want this Government first of all to be dedi- 
cated to peace in our time, with anyone, to 
resolve some of the differences that exist 
among mankind. 

In order to do that, this Government must 
be prepared and we must maintain strength 
and power that would insure our safety if 
attacked. In order to have peace, and to be 
prepared, we must be solvent and fiscally 
responsible. So, for that reason, we have 
tried to eliminate waste at every corner. 

A GOOD EXAMPLE CITED 

I don’t believe that we are going to make 
the Treasury over by cutting out a few auto- 
mobiles or turning out a few lights. But I 
do think it is a good example when you walk 
through the corridor and you see the closets 
where lights burn all day and all night just 
because someone didn't turn them off. 

So we have tried to set that example and 
we want a government that is seeking peace, 
that is prepared for any eventuality, that is 
fiscally solvent and that is compassionate, 
that meets the needs of the people for health 
and for education, and for physical and men- 
tal and spiritual strength. And our Govern- 
ment—that is the kind of a Johnson admin- 
istration I would like to have and that is the 
kind that we are working toward. 

Question. Mr. President, administrations 
come to have rather handy labels. New Deal, 
or Fair Deal, or Crusade, or New Frontier. 
Has any ever come to your mind for the 
Johnson administration? 


A BETTER DEAL FOR ALL 


Answer. No, I don't think so. I have had 
a lot of things to deal with the first 100 days, 
and I haven't thought of any slogan, but I 
suppose all of us want a better deal, don't 
we? 

Question. Mr. President, I don’t want to 
overdo the business of labels, but many of us 
have long been a little baffled watching your 
career in the Senate and out here as to 
whether to call you a conservative or liberal, 
or southerner or westerner. How do you 
think of yourself if you apply those labels 
at all to yourself? 

Answer. Well, I don’t believe in labels. I 
want to do the best I can, all the time. I 
want to be progressive without getting both 
feet off the ground at the same time. I want 
to be prudent without having my mind 
closed to anything that is new or different, 


A FREEMAN FIRST 


I have often said that I was proud that I 
was a freeman first and an American second, 
and a public servant third and a Democrat 
fourth, in that order, and I guess as a Demo- 
crat, if I had to take—place a label on my- 
self—I would want to be a progressive who 
is prudent. 

Question. While we are talking about 
Democrats, Mr. President, what is your tim- 
ing on your election-year effort? 

Answer. I would hope that we would not 
have to—we would not have to begin an ac- 
tive campaign—the Democratic Party—until 
around convention time, after the Congress 
disposed of its business. I am going to carry 
out some commitments that President Ken- 
nedy made for fundraising dinners from 
time to time, but I think after the conven- 
tion we will have ample time to give our 
views to the people. 

In the meantime, I would like to have the 
cooperation of the members of both parties 
in carrying out a program that is best for 
America. I am the only President this coun- 
try has, and I would like to be as free from 
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partisanship as possible, at least until con- 
vention. 
JOB IS TO SEE THE PEOPLE 


Question. Well, Mr. President, in this 
interim between now and the convention, 
do you think we might see a few old-fash- 
ioned, nonpolitical conservation tours or in- 
spection tours of that kind? 

Answer. We will see them before and after 
the convention. They are part of the work 
of the President. 

I think part of the President's job is to 
get out and see the people and talk to them 
about what the Government is doing and 
make reports. That is why I am on this— 
having this little visit with you fellows this 
afternoon—so that the people may know 
something about my views and how I feel 
and my approaches, and may know how 
much I need them and need their help in 
the job that I am trying so hard to do. 

Question. Mr. President, some people have 
thought that you put in too long and hard 
a day, that you might endanger your own 
health that way. How do you protect your 
health from day to day? 

Answer. We do have long days and the 
problems are—that require attention, require 
time. And you never have as much time as 
you want to spend before making these de- 
cisions, but you must make decisions. 


ADJUSTED TO A SCHEDULE 


The first 100 days were filled to almost the 
breaking point. But I have adjusted myself 
to the schedule and with the help of the 
most competent people that President Ken- 
nedy surrounded himself with, I am now 
able—I wake up in the morning and read my 
papers and read the documents that were 
left over from the night before that I need to 
pass upon and have my briefings, and my 
breakfast, and come to the office between 9 
and 10 o'clock. 

Then I work at a rather feverish rate until 
1:30 or 2 and I have a swim and take out 15 
or 20 minutes. Then I go and have a lunch 
or—usually a business lunch, working lunch 
and about 3 I take a little nap of 20 or 30 
minutes, and that breaks the day for me, and 
than I am good until 8 or 9 that night, and 
have my dinner. 

After dinner I see TV news, and then I en- 
gage in my night reading, and I usually read 
until about 1. I don’t require too much 
sleep. But I am never in better health. I 
enjoy the work that I am doing, and the 
people with whom I am working. I never 
felt better in my life. 

Question. Mr. President, you did manage 
to quit cigarette smoking some years ago. 
Have you any advice for those of us who 
haven't managed? 

GLAD NOT TO BE SMOKING 

Answer. I gave up cigarette smoking be- 
cause the doctor recommended that I do so, 
and I have missed it every day, but I haven't 
gone back to it, and I am glad that I haven't. 

Question. Mr. President, I gather from 
what you say that we need not expect any 
kind of political announcements from you 
until very close to the convention. Is that 
so? 

Answer. I would not want to preclude one. 
Unless I—there is substantial consideration 
involved—I see no reason to make any now, 
and I don’t anticipate it, but if the circum- 
stances indicated that one would be fruitful 
or necessary, I wouldn’t hesitate to face up 
to it. 

Question. While we are on politics, I won- 
der—we have heard everybody else's analysis 
of what happened in New Hampshire. Would 
you give us yours? 

Answer. I really don’t know. I think that 
we always incline to put too much emphasis 
on the actions of one primary. But it seemed 
to me that the people of the State heard all 
the candidates and decided to select one of 
their neighbors that apparently they knew 
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and approved. I have very high regard for 
Ambassador Lodge myself, as I do for some 
of the other candidates. 


BACKS LODGE’S WORK 


Question. Has his serving in Vietnam dur- 
ing a political campaign been at all awk- 
ward or embarrassing for the administration? 

Answer. Not to the President. So far as 
I have been able to detect from his actions, 
he has been doing nothing but the job as 
Ambassador, and doing it as best as he could, 
and I have seen nothing that has interfered 
with that work. 

Question. Did Secretary McNamara bring 
you any new word from Mr. Lodge just re- 
cently when he returned, about Mr. Lodge's 
future plans, how long he might stay on the 
job, and so forth? 

Answer. No, no; I have had no indication 
that he plans to leave the job at all, and if 
he did, I am sure he would let me know. 

Secretary McNamara brought me some 
recommendations concerning the situation 
out in Vietnam, in which Ambassador Lodge 
expressed his views, and in which they were 
in general agreement with Mr. McNamara 
and other members of the team, but noth- 
ing political. 

Question. Is it your opinion that Mr. 
Lodge has behaved properly and within the 
scope of his role as an Ambassador, consid- 
ering that he has been injected into the 
political arena? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. You have had reports in the last 
day or two from the Ambassador to France 
[Charles E. Bohlen] and from Secretary Me- 
Namara. Can you tell us anything of what 
he reported to you from Vietnam? 


ANXIOUS TO HELP VIETNAMESE 


Answer. Yes, he made a very lengthy re- 
port and I think a responsible and con- 
structive one. We are going to consider it 
in the Security Council further the early 
part of the week. We have problems in 
Vietnam as we have had for 10 years. Sec- 
retary McNamara has been out there, this is 
his fourth trip. We are very anxious to do 
what we can to help those people preserve 
their own freedom. We cherish ours and 
we would like to see them preserve theirs. 
We have furnished them with counsel and 
advice, and men and materiel to help them 
in their attempts to defend themselves. If 
people quit attacking them, we would have 
no problem but for 10 years this problem 
has been going on. 

I was reading a letter only today that Gen- 
eral Eisenhower wrote the late President 
Diem 10 years ago, and it is a letter that I 
could well have written to President [Major 
General Nguyen] Khanh and sent out by 
Mr. McNamara. 

Now, we have had that problem for a long 
time. We are going to have it for some time 
in the future, we can see, but we are patient 
people, and we love freedom, and we want to 
help others preserve it, and we are going to 
try to evolve the most effective and efficient 
plans we can to continue to help them. 

Question. Mr. [President] Kennedy said, 
on the subject of Vietnam, I think, that he 
did believe in the falling domino theory, 
that if Vietnam were lost that other coun- 
tries in the area would soon be lost. 


MUST DO EVERYTHING WE CAN 


Answer. I think it would be a very danger- 
ous thing, and I share President Kennedy’s 
view, and I think the whole of Southeast 
Asia would be involved and that would in- 
volve hundreds of millions of people, and I 
think it’s—it cannot be ignored, we must 
do everything that we can, we must be re- 
sponsible, we must stay there and help them, 
and that is what we are going to do. 

Question. Mr. President, during the New 
Hampshire primary campaign, Governor 
Rockefeller criticized what he called “divided 
counsel” that was going out from Washing- 
ton to the leaders of Vietnam. He said that 
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while you and Secretary Rusk and Secretary 
McNamara were committed to winning the 
war and defeating the Vietcong, the Senate 
Majority Leader, Senator MANSFIELD, seemed 
to find favor with the idea of neutralization 
advanced by President de Gaulle of France. 
What is your reaction to Governor Rocke- 
feller’s criticism? 


MANSFIELD SPOKE FOR HIMSELF 


Answer. Well, I think the Governor should 
know that Senator MANSFIELD is very experi- 
enced in the field of foreign relations and 
served as a distinguished member of that 
committee, and when he made his speech in 
the Senate he spoke for himself, and so 
stated. He was not speaking the adminis- 
tration viewpoint and he did not leave any 
such impression. From time to time he has 
given me his counsel over the years in this 
general area of Southeast Asia, but when he 
made this speech he spoke for himself en- 
tirely, and there is no division in the admin- 
istration between Secretary Rusk and Secre- 
tary McNamara and myself. We all feel alike 
on the matter. 

I think that there could even be some 
division between Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. 
Lodge. judging from what you have said. 
Mr. Lodge sees things pretty much as we do, 
and we are going to continue with our pro- 
gram, and it is going to be a responsible one, 
and we think a fruitful one. 

Question. Do the recommendations that 
Secretary McNamara brought back from his 
last trip envisage a continuing role for Mr. 
Lodge in handling policies in South 
Vietnam? 

AMBASSADOR Is “TOP MAN” 

Answer. Yes, yes, he has a very important 
role. He met with me in my office 2 days 
after I became President, and I said to him 
at that time that “You are my top man 
there, and I want you to have the kind of 
people you want, and I want you to carry 
out the program you recommend and you 
will have our support here.” N 

He has worked very hard at that job and 
we have sent him some new people from 
time to time, and we will be sending more. 
He has command of the full resources that 
we have out there, and he works very well 
with our people. 

Question. One of your speeches at the Uni- 
versity of California in Los Angeles indicated 
a kind of hint to me that we might carry 
the war to the North Vietnamese if they 
didn’t quit meddling in what you call a 
“dangerous game.“ Are there any such plans 
that you can talk about at this time, sir? 

Answer. No, and I made no such hint. I 
said it was a dangerous game to try to sup- 
ply arms and become an aggressor and de- 
prive people of their freedom. And that is 
true, whether it is in Vietnam or whether it 
is in this hemisphere—wherever It is. 

Question. Mr. President, do we face the 
decision on Vietnam of the order of magni- 
tude of Korea, for example? 

Nor OF SAME MAGNITUDE 

Answer. No, I don't think so. I think that 
we have problems there. We have difficulties 
there. We have had for 10 years, and as I 
told you, a good many things have come and 
gone during that period of time.. As long as 
there are people trying to preserve their free- 
dom, we want to help them. 

Question. Well, Mr. President, not only do 
we have a new administration in this coun- 
try, but we also have what might be described 
as a new world, since it is said now that the 
postwar world is over, and the American 
leadership is challenged and questioned both 
by friends and enemy alike in many places 
now. So it is an entirely different world, 
very different world, from what it was a few 
years ago. What is your view and assess- 
ment of it? How do you see the American 
role from here on, now that we are no longer 
the unquestioned leader of the entire West? 
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HAVE 120 FOREIGN POLICIES 


Answer. Well, I think that as long as we 
are living in a world with 120 nations, that 
we hive got to realize that we have got 120 
foreign policies. And we are living in a world 
where we recognize 114 other nations, and 
some that we don't recognize, and so I think 
at this time that our Nation is held in high 
esteem and respect and affection generally 
among the peoples of the world, the free 
world. 

I realize that we have discouraging inci- 
dents from time to time, and we have prob- 
lems, sometimes the role of the peacemaker 
is not a very happy one. And so, for that 
reason, we have to do things that we don’t 
want to do sometimes, and are rather irri- 
tating—and sometimes we are abused be- 
cause we do them, and sometimes we are 
misunderstood. But if the final result is 
good, then our action is justified. 


IS DIVERSITY SAFER? 


Question. Mr. President, about 10 years 
ago an American Secretary of State [John 
Foster Dulles] termed neutrality as some- 
thing immoral. Not long ago President Ken- 
nedy talked about making the world safe for 
diversity. Is a more and more diverse world, 
with the diminishing of the importance of 
great alliances, a trend toward a safer world? 

Answer. Yes, I think so. And you must 
remember this: That we are having all the 
new nations that are emerging, and they 
are coming in without experience, and they 
have their pride. A good many of them have 
the feeling that—pent-up feelings, that they 
have nurtured for years and years. And 
they have an opportunity to express them- 
selves, and sometimes it looks a little odd for 
the prime minister of a new country to come 
in with a pistol in his hand and arrest an 
American chargé d'affaires. 

But that does happen, and we have to be 
prepared for those developments and try to 
understand them and try to provide leader- 
ship that will keep us from getting in deeper 
water or more trouble, and that is what we 
are doing. 

Sometimes our people become very impa- 
tient. They cut the water off on us in Cuba, 
and I have got a good many recommenda- 
tions from all over the country as to how to 
act very quickly. Some of them have said— 
some of the men have even wanted me to 
Tun in the Marines, send them in im- 
mediately. 

Well, upon reflection, evaluation and study, 
realizing not many people want more war, 
and none of them really want more appease- 
ment, you have to find a course that you 
can chart that will preserve your dignity and 
self-respect, and still bring about the action 
that is necessary. So instead of sending in 
the Marines to turn the water on, we sent 
one admiral in to cut it off and arrange to 
make our own water, and we think things 
worked out the best they could under those 
circumstances. 


SELF-DETERMINATION SEEN 


But there are going to be these demands 
from time to time, people who feel that all 
we need to do is mash a button and de- 
termine everybody's foreign policy. But we 
are not living in that kind of a world any 
more. They are going to determine it for 
themselves, and that is the way it should 
be. And we are going to have to come and 
reason with them and try to lead them in- 
stead of force them. 

And I think, I have no doubt but what 
for centuries to come that we will be a 
leading force in molding opinion of the 
world, and I think the better they know us 
the more they will like us. 

Question. Is there any progress, Mr. Pres- 
ident, in the deadlock over Panama and the 
absence of diplomatic relations with that 
country? 

Answer. We have been very close to agree- 
ment several times. I have no doubt but 
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what agreement will be reached, that will, 
in effect, provide for sitting down with Pan- 
amanian authorities and discussing the prob- 
lems that exist between us and being guided 
only by what is fair and what is right and 
what is just, and trying to resolve those 
problems. 
QUESTION OF LANGUAGE 

Now, when that will come about, I don't 
know. We are anxious and willing and eager 
to do it any time it suits their convenience. 

Question. What is the hitch right now, Mr. 
President? 

Answer. I think first, they have an election 
on, and I think translating our language into 
their language, that some of the agreements 
that we have to discuss these matters, they 
perhaps feel that they would want stronger 
language than we are willing to agree to, 
and we want a different expression from what 
they want. It is largely a matter of trying to 
agree on the kind of language that will meet 
their problems, and that we can honestly, 
sincerely agree to. 

We are not going to agree to any pre- 
conditions to negotiate a new treaty without 
knowing what it is going to be in that treaty 
and without sitting down and working it 
out on the basis of equity. We think that 
that language can be resolved and will be 
resolved in due time. 

Question. Mr. President, what is your as- 
sessment now of General de Gaulle’s be- 
havior in the last year or two? What do you 
think about it? 

Answer. Well, it is not for me to pass judg- 
ment on. 

Question. In relation to us, sir? 

Answer. On General de Gaulle’s conduct. 
My conversations with him have been very 
pleasant, and I would like to see him more in 
agreement on matters with us than he is, 
such as recognizing Red China. We did not 
think that was wise for France or for others 
or for the free world. But that is France’s 
foreign policy. That is not ours, and in his 
wisdom he decided he would follow that 
course, and that is a matter for him to deter- 
mine. 

Question. What do you hear from the peo- 
ple at the United Nations, Mr. President? 
Has the fact of French recognition now in- 
creased the prospect that the Red Chinese 
may be voted into membership at the U.N.? 


CHINA’S ENTRY DOUBTED 


Answer. The situation changes from time 
to time, but we don’t think that they will be 
voted into membership and we hope not. I 
don't believe they will. 

Question. What would be our reaction 
vis-a-vis the U.N. if they were admitted? 

Answer. Well, we will have to cross that 
bridge. I don’t want to admit that they 
are going to be admitted and don't think 
they will. 

Question. Senator GOLDWATER, for exam- 
ple, has argued that we should withdraw at 
once if the Red Chinese are admitted. 

Answer. Well, that is Senator GoLpwaTEr’s 
view, and I don't think they're going to be 
admitted, and I don't think we will have to 
face that question. 

Question. One you do have to face soon, 
Mr. President, is to say something to Con- 
gress about foreign aid. That seems to have 
reached a peak of opposition. It seems to 
have reached some kind of peak last year. 
What do you think the future of it is? 

Answer. I think it is going to be very 
tough to get a good foreign aid measure 
through the Congress this year. Last year 
President Kennedy asked for $4,900 million. 
He later had that request carefully studied 
and reduced it to $4,500 million. 

MOVE DIFFICULT THIS YEAR 

He got a $3 billion appropriation after I 
came to office. I signed the bill, and there 
was reappropriated about $400 million un- 
expended balances, $3,400 million. Now, I 
have conferred with the leaders in the House 
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and Senate on that matter, and they all ad- 
mit it is going to be more difficult this year 
than it ever has been before, although I 
don't think that is justified. 

Nevertheless, I request—we are not going 
to pad our request. We got $3,400 million 
this year, and we will ask for something in 
the neighborhood of that for next year, and 
we will ask only what we need, and we hope 
we get what we ask, but it will be appre- 
elably under what was asked last year, and 
approximately the same that we got this 


year. 

We think that we are justified in spending 
3 or 4 cents of our tax dollar to protect 
the million men who are in uniform, our 
men, scattered throughout the world, and 
to keep them from going into combat, and 
this is the best weapon that I have. 

Question. Mr. President, is there any one 
root cause for the apparent slowness of the 
Alliance for Progress? 

Answer, Yes. It is very difficult to get 21 
nations to all agree and get their systems 
changed and their reforms effected and to 
blend into their governmental philosophy 
the modernization that is going to be re- 
quired to make the Alliance for Progress a 
success. 

We are distressed that it hasn’t been more 
successful, but we haven't lost faith. 


MEETINGS SCHEDULED TODAY 


We are having a meeting Monday with all 
of the Ambassadors from the Organization 
of American States. We are having a meet- 
ing Monday with all the Ambassadors from 
the Western Hemisphere. 

We are calling in all of our own Ambassa- 
dors, and the three groups are going to meet 
and we are going to point out the weaknesses 
and the slowness of certain reforms that are 
required and the cooperation that we must 
have from their countries because there is 
no use of making big investments and tak- 
ing our taxpayers’ funds unless these re- 
forms are effective. 

And we are going to make an appeal for a 
united attack that will give new life to 
the Alliance for Progress, and we have hopes 
that it will be successful. 

Question. Mr. President, are you terribly 
disturbed about the resort to street protests 
and demonstrations on civil rights and other 
things that is taking place now almost all 
over the country? 


BILL GOES A LONG WAY 


Answer. I think that when the Senate acts 
upon the civil rights bill, that we will have 
the best civil rights law that has been en- 
acted in a hundred years, and I think it will 
be a substantial and effective answer to our 
racial problems. 

The Negro was freed of his chains 100 years 
ago, but he has not been freed of the prob- 
lems brought about by his color and the 
bigotry that exists. 

And this bill goes a long way to taking the 
battle from the streets into the legislative 
halls and into the courthouses, and into 
where these differences should be settled. 

Of course, we have a right to petition, and 
we should petition when we have grievances; 
but I think the most effective thing that can 
be done and I think great progress has been 
made under the leadership of President Ken- 
nedy and the Attorney General, others in the 
last year, in getting all the people of the Na- 
tion to accept their moral responsibility and 
take some leadership in this field where there 
has been so much discrimination. 

And I know of nothing more important for 
this Congress to do than to pass the civil 
rights act as the House passed it. And I hope 
that can be done after due deliberation. 

I think it will be a great step forward for 
the Nation, and I think it will make us much 
more united, and I can't think of any single 
thing we can do to strengthen American for- 
eign policies more than to pass the House 
civil rights bill in the Senate. 
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Question. You are confident that you can 
get a civil rights bill substantially like the 
House bill without major modification? 

Answer. We want to very much, and we are 
going—the Senate will have to work its will 
and we believe that a substantial majority 
favors the House bill, and we believe in due 
time it will be able to work its will. 


SAYS HE IS AN OPTIMIST 


Question. Well, are you concerned, Mr. 
President, at what might happen if this fili- 
buster is still going in the late spring when 
the schools are out and the kids are out and 
idle time on their hands? 

Answer. I don’t want to predict that the 
Senate will be—how long it will be discussing 
this bill. Iam hopeful and I am an optimist, 
and I believe they can pass it, and I believe 
they will pass it, and I believe it is their duty 
to pass it, and I am going to do everything I 
can to get it passed. 

Question. Mr. President, you have now 
been President for something over 100 days. 
You have been around Washington for more 
than 30 years. How is the view from the in- 
side as compared with the view from the 
outside? 

Answer Well, it is a much tougher job 
from the inside than I thought it was from 
the outside. 

I have watched it since Mr. Hoover's days, 
and I realize the responsibilities it carried 
and the obligations of leadership that were 
there, and the decisions that had to be made, 
and the awesome responsibilities it carried 
and the obligations of leadership that were 
there, and the decisions that had to be made, 
and the awesome responsibilities of the Office. 


ASSESSES OWN ROLE 


But I must say that when I started having 
to make those decisions and started hearing 
from the Congress, that the Presidency looked 
a little different when you are in the Presi- 
dency than it did when you are in the Con- 
gress, and vice versa. 

Question. Mr. President, Thomas Jefferson 
referred to the Office as a “splendid misery.” 
Harry Truman used to talk about it as if it 
were a prison cell. Do you like it? 

Answer. I am doing the best I can in it, 
and I am enjoying what I am doing. 


PROUD OF US. SYSTEM 


Thomas Jefferson said the second office of 
the land was an honorable and easy one, 
The Presidency was a splendid misery. 

But I found great interest in serving in 
both offices, and it carries terrific and tremen- 
dous and awesome responsibilities. But Iam 
proud of this Nation, and I am so grateful 
that I could have an opportunity that I have 
had in America that I want to give my life 
seeing that the opportunity is perpetuated 
for others. 

I am so proud of our system of govern- 
ment, of our free enterprise, where our in- 
centive system and our men who head our 
big industries are willing to get up at day- 
light and get to bed at midnight to offer 
employment and create new jobs for peo- 
ple, where our men working there will try 
to get decent wages but will sit across the 
table and not act like cannibals, but will 
negotiate and reason things out together. 

I am so happy to be a part of a system 
where the average per capita income is in 
excess of $200 per month, when there are 
only six nations in the entire world that 
have as much as $80 per month, and while 
the Soviet Union has three times as many 
tillable acres of land as we have and a popu- 
lation that’s in excess of ours and a great 
Many resources that we don't have, that if 
properly developed would exceed our poten- 
tial in water and oll and so forth, neverthe- 
less we have one thing they don’t have, and 
that is our system of private enterprise— 
free enterprise, where the employer, hoping 
to make a little profit, the laborer hoping 
to justify his wages, can get together and 
make a better mousetrap. 
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They have developed this into the most 
powerful and leading nation in the world, 
and I want to see it preserved and I have 
an opportunity to do something about it as 
President. 

And I may not be a great President, but 
as long as I am here, I am going to try to 
be a good President, and do my dead level 
best to see this system preserved because 
when the final chips are down, it is not 
going to be the number of people we have 
or the number of acres or the number of 
resources that win, the thing that is going 
to make us win is our system of government. 
[From the New York Times, Mar. 16, 1964] 
Two LYNDON JOHNSONS: POLITICAL TACTICIAN 

Gives Way on TV TO QUIET, ALMOST 

FATHERLY PHILOSOPHER 

(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, March 15.—President John- 
son is growing in patience and confidence. 
His hour-long conversation on nationwide 
television this evening is just the latest evi- 
dence of his progress. He was nervous about 
TV politics after President Kennedy’s wit and 
polish on the screen, and he was even a little 
edgy at the beginning of tonight's perform- 
ance, but he has a natural and vivid elo- 
quence of his own and this came through 
with great effect at the end of tonight’s 
broadcast. 

There have always been two Lyndon John- 
sons since he came to Washington more than 
30 years ago: the political tacticilans, whose 
genius for backstairs manipulation was well 
publicized; and this other Johnson who ap- 
peared on the TV sets tonight: the quiet, 
philosophic, almost fatherly Johnson who 
never has a bad word for anybody. 

This latter Johnson has never had an effec- 
tive Boswell. The other one, the wheeler- 
dealer Johnson, has been well reported. 
Maybe in the TV conversation he has found 
the medium for making the whole of this 
remarkable and almost contradictory person- 
ality vivid to the American people. 


POLITICAL HOBGOBLINS 


The reporters confronted him with all the 
current political hobgoblins supposed to 
trigger the famous Johnson temper—Bobby 
Baker, President de Gaulle of France, Bobby 
Kennedy, and even Barry Goldwater. He 
never even blinked. 

He talked about De Gaulle as if the general 
were a temporary misguided friend; a little 
difficult, maybe, but doing what he had every 
right to do. He talked about his relations 
with Bobby Kennedy as if the two of them 
were merely the victims of a vicious press 
and went out of his way to commend the At- 
torney General for his part in the civil rights 
debate. 

As for Bobby Baker, the President threw 
him to the Senate of the United States, and 
referred to him as if he were sort of a remote 
Official acquaintance who just happened to 
be in office as a result of the votes of all Sen- 
ators and certainly not as a result of any 
friendship with Lyndon Johnson. 

None of this set any records for candor 
in Washington and it was certainly not the 
whole truth, but it demonstrated the art of 
the political Johnson, and who could com- 
plain? After all, there was nothing in the 
Constitution that obliges a man to dramatize 
every single personal difference on nation- 
wide television. 

Beyond that, Mr. Johnson's performance 
was almost an official refutation of all the 
charges his opponents make against him. 
He is charged with vanity: he was, in con- 
trast, the very soul of modesty. 

No doubt, he said, he had made “many 
mistakes” in the first 100 days. He may not 
be a “great President” but he wanted to do 
the best he could. Vanity? He was positively 
self-effacing. 

He is supposed to be political and partisan 
in every waking and sleeping act. Tonight 
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he was as nonpartisan as the Ten Command- 
ments; a disciple of unity, confident in the 
fairness and wisdom of the Congress, a man 
who was served by a great staff, a man who 
merely wanted to be “a people's President” 
and who sounded as if he dreaded the very 
day when the presidential campaign would 
force him to utter a partisan word. 

His enemies say he is tough and impatient. 
Tonight he was sensitive about everybody, 
particularly Mrs. John F. Kennedy and the 
Kennedy staff. As for the rest, he was in 
turn patient, nostalgic and quietly confident. 

“Compassionate” was the word he used to 
describe the kind of administration he 
wanted. “A better deal” for the poor was 
the slogan to carry out this ideal. He de- 
fined his political position as “a progressive 
who is prudent.” 

If the commanding ground of American 
politics is the center, President Johuson cap- 
tured it this evening. Economically, he de- 
fended the free enterprise system with more 
eloquence than has been heard from the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce since the early days 
of Eric Johnston. Militarily, he made Barry 
GOLDWATER’s suggestion about landing the 
Marines in Cuba sound like the proposal of 
an impulsive boy. 

DISCUSSES HIS HEALTH 

The President was even detached, almost 
indifferent, about himself. He discussed his 
health objectively, as if he were giving a 
clinical report on the incidence of rickets 
among the Eskimos. He talked about his 
18-hour or 19-hour workday as if this were 
the least he could do to show his gratitude 
for having a good job. 

Thus, he has come to the end of the ex- 
perimental period in the public relations of 
the Presidency, and he has covered a wider 
range than any President of our time. 

He has had news conferences off-the-cuff, 
on television tape and live. He has had fire- 
side chats on Thanksgiving, and congres- 
sional appearances, and reports on the tax 
bill, half on TelePrompTer and half extem- 
poraneous. 

Beyond that, aside from having telephoned 
most of the characters in Who’s Who, he has 
had every Member of both Houses of Con- 
gress to a sort of combination cocktail party, 
dinner, official briefing, and dance at the 
White House while the legislators’ ladies were 
touring the upstairs bedrooms. And if you 
think this isn't effective politically, ask the 
chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee. 

If he made any mistake at all tonight, it 
was merely in coming out against smoking, 
and admitting that while it was hard, he 
stopped because his doctor told him to. This 
is not likely to be popular in North Carolina, 
but he’s probably going to carry that State 
anyway. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I shall 
not ask for another live quorum call, 
which I say to the acting majority leader 
I would have the right to do at this time, 
because I wish to bring the business of 
the Senate to a close as quickly as pos- 
sible; and I am sure the acting majority 
leader feels the same way. 

I am now glad to yield to the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Kreatinc] provided 
that in doing so I do not lose my right to 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SOVIETS SHUT DOWN MATZOTH 
BAKERIES 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
latest action on the part of the Soviet 
Union proves conclusively, if additional 
proof were needed, that the Soviet Gov- 
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ernment is conducting a deliberate cam- 
paign against the Jewish religion in the 
Soviet Union. A bakery was opened last 
week in Moscow to bake matzoth, but 
after 2 days of operation, the bakery was 
closed down, allegedly for unsanitary 
conditions. Therefore, despite the ex- 
pected shipments of matzoth to the So- 
viet Union from other nations, there will 
undoubtedly be a serious shortage for ob- 
servance of the Passover. 

Moreover, as a result of the closing of 
the bakery, those who had planned to 
use this source and had turned in flour 
allotments in return for the anticipated 
matzoth are left with nothing, neither 
flour nor the prospect of matzoth. 

Mr. President, the free world is learn- 
ing more, day by day, about brutalities 
against the Jewish people during the 
Second World War. The civilized world 
is asking itself day after day how such 
things could have happened that are be- 
ing recounted by the survivors of the 
concentration camps of the last war. 
Yet here, in these acts of willful harass- 
ment, of discrimination, of harsh bu- 
reaucracy, are seen the seeds of the same 
kind of inhumanity and persecution of 
the Jewish faith and people. 

Mr. President, after months of pro- 
test, Iam glad to learn that our own De- 
partment of State is undertaking an on- 
the-spot review of the situation and of 
Soviet policy with regard to the baking 
of matzoth. 

Today I have received a reply from 
Assistant Secretary of State Dutton, in 
which among other things he says: 

The Department has recently asked the 
American Embassy at Moscow to attempt 
to ascertain present Soviet policy on this 
question. As soon as a reply is received 
from the Embassy, the Department will 
communicate with you again. 


This move, I hope, will mark an end 
to the hands-off policy that our Govern- 
ment has been following for too long 
where Soviet religious discrimination is 
concerned, I sincerely hope that our 
representatives in Moscow will take a 
long, hard look at the problem and re- 
port, not only to the confines of the 
Department of State but also to the 
whole world, what crass disregard of 
religion and spiritual purpose takes 
place in the Soviet Union with the full 
backing of the Soviet Government. 

I feel certain any expression of in- 
terest by the United States, or by other 
nations, will serve to spotlight the prob- 
lem and may contribute substantially 
toward prompt easing of these harsh 
and arbitrary restrictions that have 
been imposed by the Soviet Government. 

I thank the Senator from Florida for 
his courtesy in yielding to me. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr, HOLLAND. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Indiana with the 
understanding that in doing so I shall 
not lose my right to the floor. 


TREASURY BACKS HARTKE COL- 
LEGE AID BILL 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, Assist- 

ant Secretary of the Treasury Stanley S. 

Surrey has forwarded to me a copy of the 
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report furnished by the Department to 
the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, reviewing and analyzing 
the Hartke college student assistance bill, 
S. 2490, on which hearings are currently 
being held in the Education Subcommit- 
tee chaired by the senior Senator from 
Oregon. 

This is a most important statement, 
Mr. President, in view of the fact that my 
bill was introduced at the time the Ribi- 
coff amendment to the tax bill was about 
to be considered. The Treasury vigor- 
ously opposed the tax credit aid to par- 
ents of college students, both as part of 
the tax package and in principle. A 
member of the Treasury staff was in sev- 
eral consultations with me, and with 
members of the Office of Education, dur- 
ing the drafting of S. 2490. Its provi- 
sions were in accord with Treasury 
thinking, and now in its formal opinion 
to the committee, it has taken a position 
explaining in some detail the reasons for 
its objection to the tax credit proposal, 
together with a positive approval of the 
goals of the Hartke bill. I invite the at- 
tention of Senators, a score of whom are 
now cosponsors of the bill, to one state- 
ment in particular, which states: 

We also wish to give the Treasury’s strong 
endorsement to the kinds of direct aid meas- 
ures included in S. 580 and S. 2490. 


I also invite attention to two sentences 
at a later point in the statement: 

S. 2490, which provides for expansion of 
National Defense Education Act loans, loan 
insurance, work-study programs, and under- 
graduate scholarships, would involve less 
than half the cost of the tax credit for col- 
lege expenses considered by the Senate and 
at the same time would appear to be more 
precisely directed toward real needs. All of 
these forms of aid appear to the Treasury to 
be far preferable to the use of the tax system 
in combining fiscal responsibility with effec- 
tiveness. 


Mr. President, the assessment of the 
Treasury Department is cogent and well 
reasoned. It takes a forward step in 
that it reflects a considered decision 
made at policy level, a decision to put 
forward positive considerations as to the 
role of public funds in producing public 
good rather than in any sense being ob- 
structive. It is a valuable statement 
which is well worth reading by all the 
Members of this body. Therefore, Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
it may be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, March 5, 1964. 
Hon. Lister HILL, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is with ref- 
erence to your request for a report on S. 
2490 which would provide assistance for 
students in higher education by increasing 
the amount authorized for loans under the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 and 
by establishing programs for scholarships, 
loan insurance, and work study. 

The Treasury is aware of the great need 
for expanding educational opportunities and 
favors those fiscally responsible measures 
which will most effectively accomplish this 
objective. 

In connection with the pending tax bill 
consideration was given to amendments 
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which would have provided tax credits or 
deductions for certain college expenses. As 
you know, the Treasury Department opposed 
these amendments. In a report to the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee the Department 
stated there are several possible methods by 
which the Federal Government can provide 
assistance to those seeking higher education 
and that full consideration of these various 
methods is essential. The Department ex- 
pressed the belief that Federal assistance by 
measures other than tax provisions is a much 
more efficient and equitable method of aid, 
and that the use of the tax system to at- 
tempt to provide assistance might inter- 
tere with other more effective, equitable, and 
desirable proposals, such as the programs of 
direct aid to students now under considera- 
tion by the Subcommittee on Education. 
For this reason, the Department recom- 
mended that consideration of all the meth- 
ods of providing assistance should be co- 
ordinated and full public hearings should 
be held on the proposals so that all inter- 
ested parties could be afforded an opportu- 
nity to be heard. 

In connection with the Senate debate on 
proposals for aiding students through tax 
measures, S. 2490 was offered by Senator 
HARTKE as an alternative. Also, during the 
debate the Chairman of the Education Sub- 
committee of the Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee indicated that it would not be 
proper for the Senate to make a decision on 
these proposals until the subcommittee has 
had an opportunity to hold hearings on how 
best to provide student aid. At the same 
time, he announced that the subcommittee 
would immediately begin hearings on the 
guaranteed student loan proposal and other 
provisions of S. 580 relating to student aid 
on which action has not yet been taken 
and on S. 2490. 

We are glad to have this opportunity to 
state some of the reasons why the Treasury 
opposes tax credits or deductions as a means 
of assisting students. We also wish to give 
the Treasury's strong endorsement to the 
kinds of direct aid measures included in 
S. 580 and S. 2490. 

The Treasury is constantly presented with 
proposals to accomplish all sorts of desirable 
social objectives through the tax system; In 
general, these objectives can be accomplished 
more effectively and economically by other 
means. An important advantage of direct 
means, as compared with tax allowances, is 
that the Congress retains control of the 
amount of aid through the appropriation 
process and can distribute the aid where 
needed most. 

Sponsors of tax allowances for college ex- 
penses place emphasis on different objectives. 
Some present them as an educational meas- 
ure designed (1) to assist students who are 
seeking higher education and (2) to give 
indirect assistance to institutions of higher 
education by making possible tuition in- 
creases (thereby providing an alternative to 
direct aid to such institutions or a supple- 
ment to direct aid). Others present them as 
a tax measure intended to give relief to mid- 
dle income families with children in college. 

The Treasury believes that tax allowances 
for college expenses have great deficiencies 
as either a tax measure or an educational 
measure. A principal objection to tax allow- 
ances is that a deduction or credit for college 
expenses, regardless of its form, will not give 
relief where it is most needed and, therefore, 
will not expand educational opportunity. 
Nontaxable persons and taxpayers with in- 
sufficient tax liability to take full advantage 
of the tax allowance would obtain little or 
no benefit. Large families with low income 
would receive little or no benefit while fam- 
ilies of fairly substantial means who would 
send their children to college in any event 
would get the most relief. 

While the Treasury recognizes that the 
high costs of college education impose heavy 
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burdens on families with children in college, 
We agree with the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare that the available 
Federal resources should be used to assure 
that, insofar as.possible, no capable student 
will be denied the opportunity for education 
beyond high school because of his or her par- 
ents’ inability to meet the financial burden. 
Tax allowances would contribute little to the 
achievement of this objective. It would be 
difficult to justify a provision of hundreds 
of millions of dollars of tax relief to families 
with children in college while as many as 
120,000 or more qualified students each year 
are prevented from going to college, primar- 
ily because of inadequate financial resources. 

The tax credit proposal which was con- 
sidered by the Senate was an extremely costly 
proposal. The Treasury believes that the loss 
to the Federal Government of so substantial 
an amount ($750 million at current levels 
and $1.3 billion by 1970) as would have re- 
sulted from the tax credit would affect the 
amount of Federal funds available for other 
forms of aid to higher education. In con- 
nection with consideration of other possible 
forms of aid, such as continuation and ex- 
pansion of the National Defense Education 
Act student loan program, establishment of 
a work-study program, or an undergraduate 
scholarship program, the Congress would 
certainly take account of the fact that $750 
million had been provided in the name of 
student aid through the tax credit. This 
would be true regardless of the fact that 
the aid program under the tax credit 
might be distributed ina very differ- 
ent manner than the various other forms of 
aid. As the chairman of the Education Sub- 
committee indicated during the debate on the 
tax credit amendment, Congress can be taken 
“up the line” only so many times in a certain 
period of time on the question of passing 
proposed legislation in a particular field. 

Among the various student aid measures 
under consideration by the subcommittee, 
the Treasury has had a particular interest 
in the approach entailing an educational 
loan insurance program. This proposed pro- 
gram, following in the pattern of the tested 
and highly successful mortgage and other 
loan insurance programs, can provide the 
needed catalyst for bringing the vast finan- 
cial resources of existing lending institutions 
to bear on the problem of assuring educa- 
tional opportunities for every student able 
and willing to undertake higher education. 
Just as mortgage insurance has, on a self- 
supporting basis, helped channel a vastly in- 
creased supply of funds into homebuilding 
and brought home ownership within reach of 
most of our families, Federal insurance of 
loans for higher education can be a major 
step toward providing funds for self-reliant 
college students on terms suited to their 
special needs. There are precedents for this 
loan insurance program in various States and 
in one growing privately sponsored plan. 
These programs, while limited in size, pro- 
vide ample evidence of the feasibility and 
usefulness of this kind of assistance. The 
need today is to achieve much broader, na- 
tional coverage, and to do so promptly and 
effectively. 

A great advantage of this program, as a 
supplement to more specialized and neces- 
sarily costly types of assistance, is that any 
full-time student with g grades would 
be eligible for a loan. Eligibility for such 
insured loans would be based only on full- 
time enrollment and continuation of satis- 
factory academic progress. The education 
would itself, by increasing earning capacity, 
provide the means for paying off the loan. 

This guaranteed loan program would 
reach the legitimate needs of students from 
middle-income families, as well as low- 
income families, faced with raising within 
a relatively short period of time the funds 
necessary to finance a college education. 
By borrowing at reasonable rates over a 
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period of years these college costs can be 
spread over a period of time which will per- 
mit repayment in line with current earning 
capacity. 

In assessing the need and potential use- 
fulness of this kind of program, it should be 
emphasized that students do not need to bor- 
row the full cost of a college education. 
Most people are surprised, for instance, to 
find that the average loan under the exist- 
ing National Defense Education Act program 
is $500, well under the $1,000 maximum 
limitation on a loan. This is because stu- 
dents obtain a large proportion of needed 
funds through employment, scholarships, 
and other sources, and the loans typically 
serve to supplement these sources, rather 
than to finance the entire cost. A survey 
of student borrowers under the National De- 
fense Education Act student loan program 
shows that more than half finance three- 
fourths or more of their college expenses 
from sources other than their families’ in- 
come; 30 percent finance their entire college 
costs out of jobs, loans, and scholarships. 
Census data on sources of financial support 
for all students enrolled in college in Oc- 
tober 1959 indicate that only about 28 per- 
cent relied on parents only. For 21 percent 
of all students, their own work or savings 
was the sole source of support; for another 
7 percent, scholarships and their own work 
were the only sources of support. About 
30 percent combined their own work and/or 
scholarships with some family assistance. 
By supplementing other sources of funds 
and enabling potential students to close the 
gap between resources and expenses, the 
insured loan program will make it possible 
for them to undertake and complete an edu- 
cation that, for lack of a few hundred dollars 
a year, might not otherwise be feasible. 

Clearly, the program is not a substitute 
for, or ccmpetitive with, other forms of aid 
for the specially needy and gifted student. 
Rather, it is a broadly based supplement, 
available to all students and families willing 
to accept the responsibility of using credit 
constructively in their own interest, as well 
as that of the Nation, by making an invest- 
ment in education—an investment that 
should be repaid many times over. 

No program of grants and subsidies—use- 
ful as they are in meeting the specific needs 
of the specially gifted or needy—can be ex- 
pected to do the entire job alone, nor should 
they when private funds are available to be 
mobilized, and the potential returns to the 
borrower are as high as they are in educa- 
tion. Costs of college education are high, 
and Government should accept a responsibil- 
ity to assist in enabling responsible families 
in the middle, as well as the lower, income 
brackets to spread these costs over time. A 
tested technique for accomplishing that re- 
sult by enabling private lenders to do a better 
job is incorporated in this bill. «+ 

We believe this bill can go a long ways 
toward meeting the needs and concern ex- 
pressed by so many respecting financial as- 
sistance to those seeking higher education. 

With respect to the total package of aid 
proposed by S. 580 and S. 2490, officials of 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare are, of course, better equipped to 
discuss the relative needs and the most ap- 
propriate forms of financial aid for meet- 
ing them, including the appropriate alloca- 
tion of any federally allocated funds among 
the various forms of aid. We would point 
out, however, that the insured loan program 
and work-study program proposed in S. 580 
involve only small amounts of Federal ap- 
propriations in the 1965 budget. S. 2490, 
which provides for expansion of National 
Defense Education Act loans, loan insur- 
ance, work-study programs, and undergrad- 
uate scholarships, would involve less than 
half the cost of the tax credit for college 
expenses considered by the Senate and at 
the same time would appear to be more pre- 
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cisely directed toward real needs, All of 
these forms of aid appear to the Treasury 
to be far preferable to the use of the tax 
system in combining fiscal responsibility 
with effectiveness. 

In endorsing the objectives and nature of 
this package of educational aid measures, 
we should point out the relationship of the 
existing National Defense Education Act pro- 
gram, if considered as a program of direct 
Federal loans to student borrowers, to the 
general guidelines set forth by the report of 
the Committee on Federal credit programs 
approved by President Kennedy last year. 
Student loans under the expanded National 
Defense Education Act program, as proposed 
by S. 580 and S. 2490, would continue to be 
provided through participating institutions 
at a fixed 3-percent rate, following the terms 
of legislation enacted in 1958. The Com- 
mittee on Federal credit programs concluded 
that in general fixed rates of interest intro- 
duced an arbitrary element of rigidity into 
the administration of direct lending pro- 
grams, tending to obscure the proper evalu- 
ation of their cost in relation to benefits and 
to provide varying amounts of subsidy over 
time in relation to prevailing costs and mar- 
ket rates. 

Instead of such fixed rates, the commit- 
tee suggested, among its guidelines, that 
the practice generally be followed, when 
establishing new programs or making sub- 
stantial changes in existing programs, of 
relating the rate charged to current yields on 
Treasury securities of comparable maturity. 
That practice is incorporated in the direct 
loan program for medical and dental stu- 
dents introduced last year and in the similar 
program for student nurses presently pro- 
posed, as well as in credit programs in a vari- 
ety of other areas. 

This Department does not feel that appli- 
cation of this concept would be appropriate 
at this time at the expense of delaying con- 
sideration of the present proposals for sim- 
ply extending a successfully operating 
program. Rather, exploration of the feasi- 
bility and desirability of a change in this 
respect could be adequately considered and 
studied only in relation to other adminis- 
trative arrangements in the National Defense 
Education Act program, which has success- 
fully developed and functioned through large 
numbers of institutions administering what 
are, in effect, separate loan programs on the 
basis of Federal capital contributions. At 
this time, we simply wish to make note of 
the relevance of this matter when substan- 
tive changes in the program might be under 
consideration in the continuing effort to as- 
sure maximum effectiveness of the National 
Defense Education Act program. In setting 
forth this matter for consideration at an ap- 
propriate time, we should also make clear 
that we are not suggesting that the Gov- 
ernment should not properly absorb what- 
ever portion of the interest and other costs 
may be appropriate to assure effective ac- 
complishment of the objectives of the stu- 
dent loan program. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised the 
Treasury Department that there is no ob- 
jection from the standpoint of the admin- 
istration’s program to the presentation of 
this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
STANLEY S. Surrey, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Florida 
for being so kind and courteous as to 
yield to me. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Iam glad to yield to 
the Senator from Wyoming, with the 
understanding that in doing so I shall 
not lose my right to the floor. 
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ED MURROW'S SERVICE WITH USIA 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, it is a 
very illuminating experience for an 
American overseas to discover what sort 
of opinions the people of the country he 
is in have of America. The subject takes 
on added importance when we realize 
that the American image goes hand in 
hand with American success or lack of it 
in our relations with the rest of the 
world. 

It is my opinion, Mr. President, that 
much more of the world now appreciates 
and understands the real America than 
ever before. The all but universal ex- 
pressions of personal loss following 
President Kennedy’s death are a moving 
tribute to that fact. And no one man 
is more responsible for that new under- 
standing than Edward R. Murrow, the 
recently retired Director of the U.S. In- 
formation Agency. 

Mr. President, the story of Ed Mur- 
row’s service as the voice of this Nation 
overseas is well documented in an article 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
for March 15. I ask unanimous consent 
that this article by Jean White be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Luster RUBBED Orr on USIA—Ep Murrow’s 
Very PRESENCE GAVE Our WorLD “VoIce” 
New STATURE 

(By Jean White) 

When he came to Washington as Director 
of the U.S. Information Agency, Edward R. 
Murrow brought along a reputation for 
courage, integrity, and intelligence as a 
news commentator. 

It is perhaps a measure of Murrow’s suc- 
cess in the post that his personal reputation 
did not shrink in 34 months in a Govern- 
ment job. If anything, some of his prestige 
and luster rubbed off on the USIA. 

The USIA directorship has not been ex- 
actly a reputation builder. In little more 
than two decades, the agency has had five 
names and a dozen Directors. It is a sitting 
target for congressional critics who don't 
like an abstract painting sent overseas or a 
certain paragraph amid millions of words 
published. 

Since the USIA can't tell its story at home, 
the American public usually hears about the 
agency only when it has made a big mistake. 
It has no lobby to press Congress for funds. 
Its product is for export only. It deals in 
intangibles, and the results can’t be summed 
up in a graph for an annual report. 


BEYOND ARITHMETIC 


Murrow himself put it this way a year ago: 
“But it is very difficult to measure success 
in our business. No computer clicks, no 
cash register rings when a man changes his 
mind or opts for freedom.” 

It is almost as difficult to measure the 
success of Murrow’s USIA stewardship from 
early 1961 until he resigned in January to 
recuperate from an operation for lung 
cancer. 

He did noticeably improve the product, 
particularly in the mass media fields of films 
and television programs. The Voice of 
America doubled its power and the USIA 
beefed up its programs in the key areas of 
Latin America and Africa. 

But more important, if less tangible, may 
have been the effect of Murrow's presence. 
The respected news broadcaster gave the 
USIA stature with Congress and the public at 
home. This, is turn, gave more self-respect 
to the staff, which had never completely re- 
covered from the demoralizing attacks of the 
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McCarthy era. An acclaimed professional, 
Murrow began to attract bright young re- 
cruits to the USIA, 

Murrow became the most influential USIA 
Director since the World War I days of Elmer 
Davis and the predecessor Office of War In- 
formation. He sat in on policy decisions, had 
a direct telephone (the “blowtorch”) to the 
President and often dashed the two blocks 
down Pennsylvania Avenue to the White 
House. He became the President's adviser 
on psychological factors in the formulation 
and execution of foreign policy. 

A perfectionist, Murrow probably didn't 
shake up the USIA as much as he wanted 
to. It is a vast operation, with nearly 13,000 
employes in 106 countries. Inspiration can 
filter down through only so many layers of 
bureaucracy. 

He had his frustrations as USIA Director. 
He tangled with Congress over budget cuts 
and “shoestring financing.” He didn’t at- 
tract as many top-talent people as he had 
hoped, 

“But he left a better agency than he found, 
and it will be still better 5 or 10 years from 
now because of Murrow’s work,” one of his 
aids summed up Murrow’s tenure. 


NINETY-PERCENT PAY CUT 


Thomas C. Sorensen, a career man with 
18 ½ years with the USIA, is Deputy Director 
in charge of policy and plans. Until Murrow 
took over, the USIA had no clearly defined 
role or direction, he feels. 

“For the first time, under President Ken- 
nedy and Murrow we had a clear mandate 
of what role the President wanted us to play 
in foreign affairs. And we were allowed and 
encouraged to play that role to the fullest,” 
he says. 

Murrow took the USIA job (at a 90-percent 
pay cut from an estimated $200,000 at CBS 
to a $21,000 Government salary) on the con- 
dition that he would have his say in making 
the policies that the USIA later would have 
to explain to the world. He wanted to do 
more than pick up the pieces after a flasco. 
President Kennedy agreed, and Murrow be- 
came the first USIA Director to sit on the 
National Security Council. 

As Murrow defined it, the job of the USIA 
is to make the policy and actions of the 
United States “intelligible and, whenever 
possible, palatable.” He operated the Agency 
on the philosophy that truth is the best 
propaganda, even when it hurts. 

The USIA has reported the story of racial 
violence in the United States in the larger 
context of a democracy working out its prob- 
lems. As might be expected, this approach 
drew congressional criticism. Some Senators 
asked Murrow whether it was wise to show 
weaknesses. 

“We cannot be effective in telling the 
American story abroad if we tell it only in 
superlatives,” he replied. 


A NUCLEAR ROLE 


On the policymaking level, the USIA 
played a key role in the timing of the re- 
sumption of U.S. nuclear testing in 1961. 
Murrow asked for as much time as possible 
to capitalize on the moratorium break by 
the Russians. The USIA also wanted a 
chance to explain why the United States 
was forced to resume tests itself. 

During the 1962 Cuban crisis, the USIA 
staturated communications channels with 
messages documenting the American posi- 
tion. In a single week, 50,000 pictures of the 
Russian missile sites were air expressed 
overseas. 

The USIA even drew blood from the Com- 
munists. Last June, the Moscow radio ac- 
cused the Agency of provoking sleepless 
nights in socialist countries. 

As USIA Director, Murrow was in command 
of a vase operation using seven media of 
communication: radio, television, movies, 
Press, books, exhibits and the arts. Some 
600 million persons see USIA documentary 
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films each month. The Agency places 500 
TV programs each year in more than 60 
countries. 

Its wireless news file carries 10,000 words 
dally and it publishes nearly 70 magazines 
and some 20 newspapers. There are more 
than 180 USIA libraries. The Voice of 
America broadcasts 789 hours a week in 36 
languages. 

THE LAST 3 FEET 

The USIA has nearly 1,500 officers at posts 
overseas, and Murrow cut down their paper- 
work and told them to wear out shoe leather 
rather than typewriter ribbon. 

“I once heard him tell a group of staffers 
that it was no miracle of communication to 
send a message by Telstar,” an aid recalls. 
“He said it was the last 3 feet between one 
man and another that matters in getting a 
message across.“ 

All was not sweetness and light for Mur- 
row and the USIA. He had to fight budget 
cuts. He lashed out at Congress for a $15 
million cut last year. 

“We are being outspent, outpublished, and 
outbroadcast,"" he said in a speech. We 
are a first-rate power. We must speak with 
a first-rate voice abroad.” 

Murrow had his faults and made mistakes. 
He didn’t like administrative work but he 
tried to learn all phases of the USIA opera- 
tion. He did his homework for congressional 
testimony and sat through all the hearings 
rather than just making an appearance. 

The 55-year-old Murrow often joked about 
being the old man of what he called the New 
Zeal administration, but he set a pace with 
a 15-hour day. He told a friend: “I have 
never worked harder in my life and never 
been happier. I haven't had such satisfac- 
tion since the days of covering the London 
blitz.“ 


A MORE FLEXIBLE FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, my good 
friend the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CuyurcH] has again demonstrated his 
ability as a perceptive analyist of foreign 
events and the complex world which 
we inhabit today. 

In an interview published yesterday 
in the Washington Star the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. CHURCH] has performed a 
significant service in setting a critical 
foreign policy question in proper per- 
spective and setting before the American 
public the stakes in this matter and what 
are some of the alternatives we face. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the transcript of that inter- 
view be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Sunday Star, 
Mar. 15, 1964] 
ON THE RECORD: MORE FLEXIBLE FOREIGN 
Polier? 

(Following is the transcript of an on- 
the-Record” interview with Senator CHURCH, 
Democrat, of Idaho) 

Question. Senator CHURCH, the Republi- 
cans say that foreign policy will be the major 
issue in the coming presidential campaign. 
Do you accept that premise and, as a Demo- 
crat, how do you feel about it? 

Answer. I think that foreign policy, in the 
times in which we live, will always be a 
major issue in a national election campaign. 

As a Democrat, I welcome it. I think that 
the foreign policy record of President Ken- 
nedy and President Johnson is strong, and 
that this issue will be to our advantage. 

Question. The most serious problem right 
now is probably Vietnam. Would you be 
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willing to see a full-scale American debate 
on what course we should take in Vietnam? 

Answer. Yes, if there are real alternatives 
to discuss. Should the President propose 
some change of course in South Vietnam, 
this would provide an occasion for extended 
debate. If, on the other hand, we continue 
to hold to our present policy, then I would 
not anticipate such a debate soon taking 
place. < 

Question. Do you think it was right for 
the United States to become so deeply com- 
mitted to its present course in Vietnam, with- 
out a debate in Congress or among the gen- 
eral public? 

Answer. I personally have always had grave 
misgivings over the original decision which 
took us into South Vietnam. If we had it 
to do again, I would strenuously object, and 
I know there are many others who would, 
also, 

Unfortunately, neither President Kennedy 
nor President Johnson had that option avail- 
able to them. We were in Vietnam when 
they took over. 


SUCCESS IN VIETNAM? 


Question. Is it your own view that we are 
succeeding, or failing, now, in Vietnam? 

Answer. I don’t know. I am not opti- 
mistic about the outlook. If Ho Chi Minh, 
the leader of North Vietnam, is regarded by 
by most Vietnamese people, North and 
South, as the authentic architect of inde- 
pendence from the French, as the George 
Washington of Vietnam, so to speak, it will 
be hard for us. Wars against George Wash- 
ingtons are not easily won. 

Question. Do you think that the way out 
in Vietnam may be to carry the war north 
into North Vietnam, or even Red China? 

Answer. That is certainly not the way out. 
As I look at the map, that is the way in. 

I would hope that we don't make South 
Vietnam a launching pad for another Korean 
war. That war cost us heavily in American 
lives and fortune. We were able to end the 
fighting only by confining ourselves to the 
area south of the 38th parallel. This be- 
came the basis for the truce, but the Korean 
problem is still costing us half a billion a 
year. 

One could question what has been gained, 
when one compares the enormous outpour- 
ing of American resources into this Korean 
peninsula with the real interests of the 
United States that have been served by our 
presence there. 

Are we again to repeat this performance 
in South Vietnam, extending the war north- 
ward, inviting the Chinese down? I would 
have to be persuaded that the vital interests 
of the United States are in fact at stake, to 
warrant so dangerous and endless an adven- 
ture as this would be. 

We need to look further ahead than our 
immediate frustrations in South Vietnam. 
If we were to make this our own war and 
occupy this territory with the American 
Army, which would be the likely next step if 
the war were broadened, then we must face 
up to the fact that we will have to seize and 
hold this remote region of the world with 
naked American power. Asiatic people would 
regard our holding it as a kind of American 
possession, however differently we viewed it. 

Everything that has happened in the last 
20 years demonstrates the folly of such a 
course. 

SOUTHEAST ASIA SETTLEMENT 

Question. Do you see merit in President 
de Gaulle’s suggestion of a neutralist settle- 
ment in Southeast Asia? 

Answer. If the whole of the archipelago 
could be neutralized, including North Viet- 
nam, then I should think that this would be 
positively in the American interest, as well 
as in the general interest of all the peoples 
concerned. 

Iam not dismayed that General de Gaulle 
is apparently attempting to explore the pos- 
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sibilities for some such political settlement. 
If he succeeds, it could well serve our interest 
and furnish us with a basis for an acceptable 
solution. If he fails, we are no worse off for 
his having tried. 

Question. Do you think, then, that we 
should officially support General de Gaulle’s 
search for a neutralist solution in southeast 
Asia? 

Answer. I think that President de Gaulle 
does not particularly want our support. 
Therefore, I see no advantage to be gained 
by giving him our official endorsement. 

Question. There is another option we 
haven't discussed. Would this be a problem 
that the United Nations could deal with 
effectively? 

Answer. It might be. But only if some 
possibility develops for neutralizing the 
whole of the archipelago. It is difficult for 
me to conceive how the United Nations could 
play a useful role here, if the only issue is 
what shall be done about South Vietnam. 


PRESIDENT’S ROLE 


Question. Do you think we can achieve the 
neutralization of South Vietnam so long as 
we are, or appear to be, losing the guerrilla 
warfare there? 

Answer. It happened in Laos. 
possibly happen in Vietnam. 

I concede that the prospects are dimmer 
if the war continues to go badly. There is 
much truth in General Clay’s statement that 
nations can usually secure at the bargaining 
table only what they can hold in the field. 

Question. Then you don’t agree with the 
official position that to go to a neutralization 
formula at this point and withdraw Ameri- 
can troops from South Vietnam would mean 
giving over South Vietnam to the Commu- 
nists? 

Answer. I am opposed to any bogus neu- 
tralization which is only a mask for a Com- 
munist takeover. 

There are several neutral countries in that 
region that are not Communist. Laos and 
Cambodia are examples. In fact, I thought 
we had gotten over the habit of regarding 
neutralism as anti-American. 

Where we are dealing with small countries 
on the fringes of China, if we insist on their 
taking sides in the cold war, they are very 
apt to feel compelled to take sides with 
China, and not with us. Neutralism becomes 
an umbrella which oftentimes can protect 
their independence. 


NO GENEVA ACCORDS 


Question. Then would you say the Geneva 
accords of 1962 on a neutral Laos are work- 
ing? - 

Answer. I would say that it became obvious 
from the course of the fighting preceding 
that agreement that, without it, the whole of 
the country would soon have fallen under 
Communist control. 

Question. Senator, do you find it either 
improper or awkward to have the U.S. Am- 
bassador to Saigon, Henry Cabot Lodge, with 
a campaign being waged for the Republican 
presidential nomination in his behalf? 

Answer. It may be awkward for him. I 
don’t think it is awkward for the United 
States, as long as he attends to his duties as 
our Ambassador in Saigon. 

Lodge is a man of great experience and 
ability. Mr. Kennedy’s decision to send him 
to South Vietnam, and Mr. Johnson's de- 
cision to retain him there, seem to me to be 
in the best interests of the country. 

I would just like to say one further word 
about this Vietnam problem. 

President Kennedy was careful to make 
the distinction, some months ago, that the 
war in South Vietnam was their war, not 
ours. If their Government cannot main- 
tain itself against the uprising, it won't be 
because we have failed to give it adequate 
advice, assistance, training, equipment, 
money, and materials. We will put enough 
armament and supplies into South Vietnam 


It could 
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to fairly sink the peninsula before we are 
finished. 


This enormous quantity of arms, food, and 
money had doubtlessly helped the Govern- 
ment, but our presence there may also be a 
handicap to the Government. 

When one considers the general attitude 
of the Asian people toward Western nations, 
and how recently these countries have 
emerged from colonial control, it is hard to 
feature a war more difficult to win in that 
region of the world than one carried on 
under the auspices of a Western nation. 

I first went into this part of the world 
as a young officer in the Second World War, 
and I stayed for a time in India. Out in the 
countryside of India I never saw much dis- 
tinction drawn between an American and an 
English uniform. 

It is hard for me to believe that the people 
of Vietnam in the jungles and in the 
countryside draw the distinction we draw 
between American and French uniforms. 


THE U.N. SESSIONS 


Question. Senator, as head of the Inter- 
national Organizations Subcommittee, you 
must be concerned about what is going to 
happen in the next session of the United 
Nations. 

Do you think, in view of French recog- 
nition of Communist China, it is wise policy 
for the United States to continue to oppose 
its admission to the United Nations? 

Answer. I think it is necessary for us to 
continue to oppose the admission of Red 
China. I am doubtful that any change in 
our position, at this time, would prove bere- 
ficial to the United States. I suspect that 
China finds us a convenient enemy to have, 
and that, for internal purposes, she needs 
and wants an enemy. 

Therefore, I am doubtful that any sudden 
change in our attitude would result in 
better behavior on the part of the Chinese 
Government. 

Question. Do you think Red China will 
be admitted this year? 

Answer. I am hopeful that Red China will 
not be admitted, despite the prospect that 
France may support her bid. However, we 
have to face the time when we may be out- 
voted on this issue. I only hope that, if it 
does happen, we will be mature enough to 
accept the decision of the member states on 
this question, and that we will continue, 
nevertheless, to remain a member of the 
United Nations, and to give it the support 
that its general record entitles it to have. 


WHAT CAN WE DO? 


Question. What, then, should a responsi- 
ble administration do to prepare this coun- 
try and the people in this country for the 
prospect that you think is likely? 

Answer. I think that we should begin to 
talk candidly about the realities in the 
world. To the extent that American policy 
is based upon myth, we disserve ourselves. 

The fact is that there is a China, and 
that there is a Formosa. The fact is that 
Germany is divided into two parts. The 
power, the array of power, necessary to re- 
join Germany, or to reinstate the Formosan 
Government in Peiping, is simply not pres- 
ent. We are not prepared to supply it, nor 
should we, and neither are the other coun- 
tries. 

If we don’t begin to recognize these facts, 
and take them into account as we formulate 
American policy, we are in danger of be- 
coming a kind of Alice in Wonderland in 
world affairs, and other nations will begin to 
take policy away from us and make decisions 
which leave us behind. . 

That is what De Gaulle is now undertaking 
to do, with astonishing rashness, and with 
some prospect of success. 


PRECEDENT IN LAOS 


Question. It has been said that President 
Kennedy was much more personally in- 
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volved in foreign policy than President 
Johnson. What would you say? 

Answer. President Johnson is demonstrat- 
ing, in his handling of the water-pipe crisis 
in Cuba and the dangerous Panamanian 
riots, that he is capable of acting with that 
combination of force and restraint which is 
the substance of statesmanship. 

Nobody will walk over Lyndon Johnson, 
At the same time, he is going to be cool- 
headed in his decisions, if these examples 
typify the way he intends to conduct Amer- 
ican foreign policy as President of the 
United States. 

Question. And yet, in answer to a pre- 
vious question, you said that General de 
Gaulle was developing policies which seem 
to leave us behind. By “us,” you seem to 
mean the administration which conducts 
foreign policy. 

Answer. I was referring there to the 
whole American attitude, which has ob- 
tained under both Republican and Demo- 
cratic administrations, and which in the 
main, is still accepted on both sides of the 
aisle in Congress. 

What I am calling for is a reappraisal of 
fundamental propositions that long have 
frozen American policy into place, both in 
Europe and in the Pacific. 

President de Gaulle may force this reap- 
praisal upon us, but it is much too early to 
say what posture President Johnson will as- 
sume with respect to these fundamental 
matters. He has been in the White House 
too short a period of time. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of Mr. MaNnsFIELpd that the 
Senate proceed to consider the bill (H.R. 
7152) to enforce the constitutional rigat 
to vote, to confer jurisdiction upon the 
district courts of the United States to 
provide injunctive relief against dis- 
crimination in public accommodations, 
to authorize the Attorney General to in- 
stitute suits to protect constitutional 
rights in public facilities and public 
education, to extend the Commission on 
Civil Rights, to prevent discrimination 
in federally assisted programs, to estab- 
lish a Commission on Equal Employment 
Opportunity, and for other purposes. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I find 


myself in somewhat the same situation 
as confronted me last Wednesday, when, 
after having sat in the Chamber all after- 
noon and into the early evening, in an 
effort to deliver what I thought was a 
constructive speech on the impact of title 
IV of the bill, the title which deals with 
education, I found myself without ade- 
quate time to go into that speech. I find 
that tonight I am in no different posi- 
tion. I have no intention of going into 
that principal speech at this time. 

I thank Senators who have remained 
to see the day out with me. I wish to 
remark with a smile that the antifili- 
busterers filled up Wednesday afternoon 
talking about the Lord’s Prayer and 
things in connection therewith, in a most 
interesting way, which we enjoyed, but 
which did not allow us to get down to a 
discussion of the civil rights problem. 

This afternoon I find that the anti- 
filibusterers have again consumed most 
of the afternoon—I believe more than 
four hours—in a discussion of the so- 
called Bobby Baker hearings, and vari- 
ous matters in connection therewith. 

I am not complaining about that. I 
am perfectly willing to have Senators 
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speak on any matters that they may 
wish to discuss. I do not believe that the 
philosophy of germaneness, so ardently 
espoused by my distinguished friend the 
senior Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. 
Pastore], who is one of the Senators who 
has remained in the Senate Chamber 
this evening, applies in this kind of 
situation. 

I believe I recalled to him, during the 
course of the debate on that new rule, 
that it would have no relation to any 
of the long discussions which take place 
over long periods of time when the Sen- 
ate recesses from day to day. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. When the rule modi- 
fication was suggested by the senior Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island, he made it clear 
that it was not being employed as an 
implement to impede in any way the 
filibuster procedures of the Senate. It 
was designed merely to promote a little 
coherence and continuity and adherence 
to the business at hand for at least the 
small period of 3 hours immediately fol- 
lowing the morning hour, once the un- 
finished business was laid down. It is 
unfortunate that this period is confined 
to only 3 hours. If it included a longer 
period of time we would not have had 
the situation about which my friend 
from Florida is complaining. Senators 
would have had to stick to the issue. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The distinguished 
Senator from Rhode Island has made a 
real contribution, except that he has 
said the Senator from Florida is com- 
plaining of the situation. The Senator 
from Florida is not complaining. He is 
calling attention to the fact that on 2 
days, when he understood he was 
scheduled to make what he regards as 
a major speech, he has been prevented 
from reaching it by long-winded discus- 
sions by Senators who usually preach 
long and loud against filibusters, and 
that he has just now, at a quarter to 
8 o'clock in the evening, got around to a 
discussion of the pending business. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. With the presence of 
the distinguished Senator from Florida 
(Mr. HoLLAN DI, the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore], and the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. RIBICOFF]. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Let us not forget the 
distinguished Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Netson], who is presiding, and the 
other distinguished Senators who have 
left the Chamber. 

Mr. BENNETT. Will the Senators in- 
clude the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. PASTORE. And the Senator 
from Utah, who has come out of hiding. 

Mr. BENNETT. I have been sitting in 
a comfortable seat in the rear of the 
Chamber. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I wished the RECORD 
to show that there were five Senators 
present. Judging by the haste with 
which several other Senators left the 
Chamber a few minutes ago, I believe 
that if we went down to the Senate res- 
taurant or some similar place we might 
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find some of them taking refreshment 
there. I believe that is quite appropriate 
under the circumstances. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I believe that the 
least Senators can do is to remain in the 
Chamber and listen to the remarks of the 
distinguished Senator from Florida. I 
was in the chair for a good part of the 
afternoon, and I noted the patience with 
which the Senator from Florida, who was 
scheduled to be the speaker this after- 
noon, yielded to one Senator after an- 
other, to speak on matters other than 
civil rights. 

I was present last week, when I noted 
that the distinguished Senator from 
Florida was preparing to make his 
speech. Again he yielded to one Senator 
after another. In view of the courtesy 
which the Senator from Florida has ex- 
hibited, and which is so characteristic 
of him, it is only proper that some Sena- 
tors remain in the Chamber to listen to 
the remarks of the distinguished Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank my distin- 
guished friend for those gracious re- 
marks. I say to him, and for the record, 
that I have found, in 18 years of service 
in the Senate, that patience is one of the 
virtues that should be cultivated; that 
if that virtue is wanting, there will be 
many occasions for ruffled feelings, which 
will never exist if there is an adequate 
amount of patience. 

As I said, I have no intention of going 
into my principal remarks. First, as a 
basis for what I came here to say tonight, 
and also as a prologue to my main ad- 
dress, which will come later, I wish to say 
something about the experience I have 
had in this field. I do so humbly, and 
only because I feel that I am in a position 
to make some comments based upon real 
experience in connection with the bi- 
racial problem, particularly with the edu- 
cational features of that problem. 

As a young man in my home State of 
Florida, I served for a good while as 
chairman of the local school board. In 
my hometown, where about 33 percent 
or 35 percent of the citizens are colored 
people, many of them very fine people, 
many of them my lifelong friends, I 
found that their needs were acute. 
Therefore, when we began a new pro- 
gram for the construction of new schools 
for the schoolchildren of that com- 
munity, there was included a 14-room 
brick building, as the beginning of an 
adequate school facility for the colored 
children of that community. 

At that time, it took care of the colored 
children of that community. It still 
stands. It is the center of the com- 
munity life of the colored part of our 
community. It stands in their principal 
residential area, where it should stand. 
It has now been enlarged to include not 
only the brick buildings, but also a quite 
large athletic facility, a fairly large agri- 
cultural proving ground or experimental 
field, and a swimming pool which is 
vastly better than the one we have pro- 
vided for the white children, the reason 
for that being, of course, that it was built 
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later than the one at the white school. 
Also, there are other facilities which are 
comparable to those which can be found 
anywhere. 

In that early experience, I found that 
the Negro citizens reacted- with great 
joy to the chance to get good school 
facilities and have them followed by good 
school operations, which we have pro- 
vided for years in that town. I have 
gained the impression that the things 
that the Negro citizens wanted most of 
all were good facilities and good schools. 
That was the principal part of the 
problem. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. In many ways, my 
experience runs along the same line as 
that of. the distinguished Senator from 
Florida. He was a distinguished Gov- 
ernor of his great State. It was my privi- 
lege to serve as Governor of my State. 
The distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island .{Mr. Pastore], who is in the 
Chamber, was Governor of his State. 
Without question, the problem of educa- 
tion was the knottiest that occupied our. 
attention. Also, this is a field that con- 
cerned me when I was Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. So we 
discuss these matters against a back- 
ground of experience. 

Now, let me ask, is it not true that in 
many sections of the country—and this 
is true not only in the southern ‘section 
of the country—the Negro schools, 
Schools which Negroes usually attend, 
have been inferior to the school systems 
attended exclusively or predominantly by 
white students? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Connecticut is correct. His statement is 
true with respect to my part of the coun- 
try. It is.true of his part of the coun- 
try. It is true of every large city of the 
country. I shall deal with that question 
tather fully in the principal address 
which I hope to make within the next 
few days. At this time, I simply confirm 
ae the distinguished Senator has 

Schools for Negroes and others having 
modest means, who live in the slums of 
the great cities, have customarily been 
substandard and inferior. I expect to 
quote in some detail from the book writ- 
ten by Dr. Conant, a former president 


‘of Harvard, who has put his finger upon 


this as the principal problem—that it is 
necessary to have better facilit es, better 
operations, and better teachers, and it 
is necessary to spend much more money 
on the operations of public schools and 
the construction of public schools in the 
crowded tenement areas of the great 
cities, whether they be in the North or 
South. That does not end the problem, 
but it is one of the gravest of all the 
aspects of the problem. I hope the Sena- 
tor will allow me to dwell upon that at 
more detail at my later aprearance. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I hope the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida will no- 
tify me when he makes that speech, be- 
cause it is a subject in which I am vi- 
tally interested. I assume he refers to 
Dr. Conant’s book entitled “Slums and 
Suburbs.” 
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Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Connecticut is correct. I have one of 
the original copies of that book. I spoke 
about it at some length 2 years ago. I 
do not mean that I spoke exhaustively 
about it, but I placed many quotations 
from it in the record of the debate 
which we were having at that time in the 
field of civil rights. I expect to do the 
same thing again, or perhaps to amplify 
upon my earlier statement. I expect also 
to supplement the statements by Dr. 
Conant with the statements of several 
others in the field of education in the 
northern part of the Nation, because 
their comments in the main are quite 
like his in this field. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I found during my 
work as Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare that one of the problems 
that required the most help was the need 
to improve education in the large cities 
of America. I remember returning from 
a trip across the country, after Congress 
had adjourned, while I was Secretary, 
and finding to my great dismay what had 
to be done in the large cities of America. 
I submitted a bill the following year 
which would have provided 850 million 
for special efforts to improve educational 
opportunities in urban areas. As hap- 
pens with most educational bills, that 
bill never saw the light of day. 

What appeals to me in title IV, and 
what I should think would appeal to the 
distinguished Senator from Florida, in- 
stead of meriting criticism, is that the 
provisions of title IV allow the Commis- 
sioner of Education to give technical as- 
sistance and make grants to school dis- 
tricts where desegregation problems are 
being resolved. This assistance can be of 
great help, especially in some of our 
urban school districts. So I look upon 
title IV of the bill as rather a boon for all 
phases of education, and not as some- 
thing to be condemned. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I must say that the 
technical assistance section is practi- 
cally the only part of title IV of which I 
could approve wholeheartedly. To the 
proposal for open-ended appropriations 
for the purpose of bringing to an average 
the facilities in those great areas of the 
Nation, which would certainly cost bil- 
lions of dollars to accomplish, the Senator 
from Florida objects. The Senator from 
Florida objects even more to the pro- 
vision of the bill which would give un- 
bridled authority to the Attorney Gen- 
eral to use the injunctive process in his 
sole discretion, coupled with the right to 
use the criminal contempt procedure 
without jury trial. To that I strongly 
object. 

Such a drastic remedy is always sub- 
ject to a careful check as to where it 
should be used or where it should be per- 
mitted. But when it is proposed to per- 
mit it in so intimate a field, touching so 
closely the lives of our people as the 
public school system does, and where it 
opens up the vista of hundreds of per- 
haps thousands of suits to speed a de- 
segregation policy that has not worked 
at all, or as was envisaged by friends of 
desegregation 10 years ago, I object to it. 
However, I do not expect to discuss that 
aspect of the subject in detail at this 
time. I simply say that I think the pro- 
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posal to render technical assistance, 
which was mentioned by the distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut, is per- 
haps the only part of title IV which is 
good. So the Senator has pierced my 
armor with his comment. I am only 
sorry that title IV is not presented as a 
separate bill, containing nothing but a 
provision for technical assistance to help 
people come to a more sound answer in 
trying to solve their problems. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I am pleased to have 
the admission of the Senator from Flor- 
ida that there is a part of the bill he likes, 
a part of the bill that is good, because 
that indicates that progress is being 
made. 

Mr.HOLLAND. There are other parts 
of the bill that I like. I have said re- 
peatedly from the floor of the Senate, a 
long time ago, that so far as the step- 
ping up of vocational education is con- 
cerned, that is beginning to hit at the 
root of the problem. So far as the step- 
ping up of the apprenticeship program 
is concerned, the training-on-the-job 
program is hitting at the problem. I 
have even said that the establishment of 
mediation boards, to help advise com- 
munities that find themselves in the 
midst of racial commotion and confu- 
sion as to how best they can puzzle their 
way through, would be all right. So I 
am not one of those who say that every- 
ng in the four corners of the bill is 

ad. 

Furthermore, the Senator may remem- 
ber that I voted in favor of the bill which 
was handled on the floor of the Senate, 
as I recall, by the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. That bill 
contained, as a very important part of 
it, provision for a large increase in vo- 
cational education, as a joint Federal- 
State effort. In the debate on that bill, 
as the record will show, I stated that I 
thought there was a distinct civil rights 
meaning to that section of the bill. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I wish to ask a fur- 
ther question in regard to the role of the 
Attorney General. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Is it not true that 
the Attorney General will step in only 
when it is impracticable for a private 
litigant to bring a desegregation suit? 
Under the provisions of the bill, the At- 
torney General will not step in in every 
case; he will step in only in cases in 
which it is impracticable for an indi- 
vidual or a group of individuals to carry 
through the lengthy proceedings, with 
the large financial costs involved; and 
the Attorney General must certify, so I 
understand, that he is acting only be- 
cause it is either impossible or impracti- 
cable for the private litigant to bring the 
suit to fruition and completion. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I do not read that 
provision to mean as innocent an objec- 
tive as the Senator from Connecticut has 
recited. The bill provides that the At- 
torney General may intervene in two 
conditions: First, when he thinks the 
complainants do not have sufficient fi- 
nancial means to handle the matter; 
second, when he thinks they would be 
prejudiced in any way—either econom- 
ically or in any other si a them- 
selves bringing the pr 
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The Senator from Connecticut will 
find in the report on the bill which was 
written by very able Members of the 
other body that it is not intended that 
that finding by the Attorney General— 
which would be rendered in his sole dis- 
cretion—would be reviewed by a court in 
any kind of proceeding. 

So I think my understanding of what 
is meant to be done by this part of the 
bill is reasonably clear. My under- 
standing is in accord with what is set 
forth in the House committee report, 
and I know my understanding is also in 
accord—although stated very imper- 
fectly—with the wording of the bill 
itself; and I say that is more authority 
than can safely be entrusted to any At- 
torney General—not to select any par- 
ticular Attorney General, but any Attor- 
ney General. No Attorney General 
should be allowed to have the power to 
find—with no opportunity to have his 
finding reviewed by anyone else—that a 
group of citizens is being harmed in this 
regard, and then to proceed—at the ex- 
pense of the people of the country, acting 
through their government—to bring 
suit. 

The well-known ardor toward desegre- 
gation—which I think is very unwise— 
makes it quite sure that every Attorney 
General would be subjected to pressure 
by thousands of persons, in thousands of 
cases, to find that there might be prej- 
udice if they brought suit, and thereby 
would be influenced to bring the suit 
himself. 

I intend to deal more fully with that 
subject at another time. I appreciate 
the comments the Senator from Con- 
necticut has made, but I feel this is not 
the best occasion for such a discussion. 

I was speaking of my experience in 
another field. As chairman of the local 
school board, I was invited to make 
many commencement addresses. I was 
very glad to see the children of my Negro 
friends—and I have many—graduate 
from high school and then enter institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

Thereafter, I served for 8 years in the 
Florida State Senate; and in that time 
I was always a member of the educa- 
tion committee, because education is a 
field in which I have always been greatly 
interested. 

Senators may be interested to know 
that the president of the Florida Negro 
college—which now has attained much 
greater eminence than it had then, but 
it was then a good school—came to me 
repeatedly, before sessions of the Florida 
Senate, and asked me to handle the 
budget of that college and other matters 
in which the college was peculiarly in- 
terested; and I was happy to do so, be- 
cause I thought that was an opportunity 
to render service. However, I think one 
cannot render such service without 
knowing about the problems which per- 
tain to that activity. 

Again I state that I am trying to be 
very humble about this matter; but I do 
not want it to appear that the state- 
ments I am making about Negro educa- 
tion are not based on considerable knowl- 
edge and considerable experience. I 
doubt that any other Member of the Sen- 
ate has had greater experience in this 
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field, and perhaps no other Senator has 
had this much experience. Therefore, 
I believe this statement should be placed 
in the RECORD. 

Next, as Governor of Florida for 4 
years, I was chairman of the State board 
of education. As such, I frequently 
visited the Negro institution of higher 
learning which is located in the capital 
city of Tallahassee. I made repeated 
talks there. I found it quite easy to ad- 
mire the aspirations of those people to 
move ahead; and I also found it very 
pleasant to cooperate with the president 
of that institution, a gentleman whose 
name was Dr. Robert Edward Lee. Many 
times he has told me of his pride because 
he bore the same name as that of the 
great southern leader. In that work I 
had opportunities to become quite famil- 
iar with what was occurring in the field 
of higher education among the Negroes 
of our State. 

As presently a trustee of three institu- 
tions of higher learning—all of them 
predominantly white—I have had occa- 
sion to learn of the problems of integra- 
tion—and there have been such problems 
in all of those institutions—which have 
been submitted to their boards of 
trustees, and have had to be handled. 

I am sure other Senators have been 
invited to speak at Howard University, 
in the Nation's Capital. I have been; and 
I have been glad to speak at the Law Col- 
lege of Howard University. I received 
a warm greeting there, and many ques- 
tions were asked. Incidentally, they 
wanted me to talk about the southern 
attitude toward the civil rights question. 
I talked for about 1 hour; and I was 
asked questions for much longer than 1 
hour. I told them that there was no 
southern attitude as such, because there 
is no single attitude toward that question, 
but that I would tell them of my own 
attitude toward the civil rights problem. 
I have never been more cordially treated. 
I feel that I have never talked to a group 
of youngsters—I believe there were ap- 
proximately 300 there—who seemed more 
concerned with the question of civil 
rights. 

From this background—which, as I 
have said, I mention modestly—I wish to 
state for the record what the Negro peo- 
ple, in the main, leaving out the agita- 
tors, want is better schools. They want 
schools that are as good as those which 
anyone else has—and they should have 
them. As a group, the vast majority are 
not hipped on the idea of having segre- 
gation removed, and of sending their 
children to integrated schools. I have 


had some talks on this very subject—for 


example, with the then president of the 
Florida Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, which now is a university in its 
own right. He has repeatedly told me 
that he thought the coming of general 
integration into the public school system 
at the lower level and at the higher level 
would mean the death knell of the op- 
portunities for advancement and for 
service by a large group of his people 
who were trained to serve as educators. 
He called my attention to the fact that at 
that time there were more than 100 
Negro college presidents in the South in 
segregated Negro colleges or universities. 
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At that time we could not find one—not 
one—in any other part of the Nation. 
I have the figures, brought up to date, 
which I shall place in the Recorp when 
I make my principal address. I do not 
dare quote from memory at this time; but 
the number is greater than 100; and as 
yet we have not found outside of the 
South one Negro president of a major 
college or university—although there 
may be some who are unknown to us. 
However, unfortunately the educators, 
educational associations, and I fear some 
Government officials, now appear under 
strict mandate from the various militant 
Negro organizations not to keep records 
on a racial basis, and even not to disclose 
facts on that basis. But we think we 
have the facts. They have been pre- 
pared for me by the Library of Congress. 
I shall place them in the Record in my 
subsequent remarks. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I shall be glad to 
yield in a moment. 

That fine man, Dr. Lee, president of a 
very great Negro college, made it clear 
that a Negro educator had no opportu- 
nity to be president of a college or a uni- 
versity or to be a dean of a college or 
university anywhere except in the seg- 
regated system of the South. He made 
it also clear to me—and this is something 
I think Senators should understand— 
there are dedicated people among the 
Negro group in our Nation who value the 
opportunity to teach their own young- 
sters, and who feel that they are in the 
nature of missionaries to their own race. 
They wish to preserve that right. They 
wish to preserve the right to move ahead 
when they make good. Thousands of 
Negroes are principals of high schools 
in the South. Some years ago I had the 
figures prepared. I do not believe I have 
them with me tonight. I shall not try 
to quote from memory. But there are 
thousands in the category. The num- 
ber of Negro people per thousand of 
Negro population who can serve as pro- 
fessional educators in the South is so 
much greater than the number of those 
who can hope to serve in the integrated 
part of the country that there is no com- 
parison. It is a contrast. 

I shall have those figures for my later 
address. 

I am glad to yield to the Senator from 
Connecticut. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Is it not true that 
the same argument can be made about 
many teachers who teach in schools un- 
der the auspices of a religious denomi- 
nation? For example, there are many 
Catholic teachers who prefer to teach 
in a Catholic school; Jewish teachers, 
in Jewish schools; Baptist teachers, in 
Baptist schools; Methodists, in Meth- 
odist schools. At the same time, there 
is no denial of the basic right or oppor- 
tunity of those teachers to teach in pri- 
vate or public colleges not of their 
religious denomination if they prefer. 

The Senator has further made a 
point—in which there is a considerable 
amount of truth—to the effect that 
many Negro teachers would find that 
they would not be qualified to teach in 
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many of our better colleges or universi- 
ties. I think that is due to the fact that 
the Negro as a whole has not had the 
same educational opportunities as the 
white. Year after year, for decades, the 
Negro was unable to gain admission and 
to obtain the education that he could 
have obtained in the better colleges and 
universities. It seems to me that we 
should strive to do everything we pos- 
sibly can to open our better colleges and 
universities to Negro students and Negro 
scholars, so that they will become better 
teachers. 

I believe one of the great problems is 
that many Negro colleges are inferior in 
quality to white colleges. 

One of the great contributions that 
white educators will have to make in the 
years ahead—and when I say “years 
ahead” I mean next year and the year 
after—is to see to it that some of our 
best white college and university teachers 
become a part of the faculties of some 
of our Negro colleges in order to elevate 
the standards of many Negro colleges. 
That is one of the great problems. 

Many Negro colleges throughout the 
country—whether they be in the North or 
the South—do not have faculties of the 
same caliber as our white universities 
have. One of the greatest contributions 
many white professors who believe in 
civil rights could make, in my opinion, 
would be to take a year or two out of 
their present teaching posts to go into 
the Negro colleges and use their ability, 
their training, and their knowledge to 
lift up the standards and knowledge of 
many of the Negro colleges and univer- 
sities that the distinguished Senator has 
mentioned. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Of course, I shall not 
argue with the distinguished Senator at 
the present time. However, I suspect 
that his comments are subject to the 
same point that is made by Dr. Conant 
in the book we have both mentioned as 
to public schools in slum areas. 

He has said that as soon as the teacher 
shows a capacity and an ability to go up, 
he or she wishes to leave the slum areas 
and get out into the suburban areas 
where the rate of pay is higher and the 
service is more pleasant. There will al- 
ways be some missionaries, if I may use 
that term, to whom that point will not 
apply. But I believe the distinguished 
Senator will find that the main point 
there, just as I have said it is the main 
point with reference to the lower school 
system, is to get better schools rather 
than to force integration upon inferior 
schools. 

The Senator will recall that Dr. Conant 
has made that point fully. The problem 
is to hold good teachers in the slum 
areas. 

The Senator has mentioned partic- 
ularly the Negro school areas. Many of 
the Negro schools are now gaining emi- 
nence. For example, at Emory, in At- 
lanta, of which I happen to be a trustee, 
3 or 4 years ago the trustees voted to 
admit Negro students. I thought the 
action was unnecessary because of the 
high quality of the Negro universities 
and colleges in the Atlanta area. I 
believe there are four of them. Up to 
the present date only three have ap- 
plied who have been eligible and have 
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been accepted. Two of those are taking 
graduate work. One is taking a course 
which does not happen to be offered in 
any of the Negro colleges there. 

The fact remains that nearly all the 
other thousands of Negro students in the 
Atlanta area prefer to go to their own 
schools. They believe they are getting 
fine training in those schools. My opin- 
ion, based upon what I have heard from 
others, particularly of members of the 
Emory faculty, is that they are doing 
fine work and getting fine results. 

In our own school at Tallahassee, the 
quality of education is so great that we 
bring young Negroes down from New 
York, Philadelphia, and other areas. I 
remember that Althea Gibson, who be- 
came the world’s most famous woman 
tennis player, as the Senator will re- 
member, came from New York, as I re- 
call, to Tallahassee, and took her train- 
ing there. Several of the great football 
players who have been developed there 
came from points in the North. 

I believe four of those players are now 
playing on the highest grade profes- 
sional football teams. I cannot think of 
any name now other than Willie Gali- 
more, who is with the Chicago Bears. 
He is a graduate of that school. So I 
continue to mention the fact that the 
Negroes from other areas of the country 
come by preference to our State schools. 
They come also by preference to other 
schools. 

For example, Meharry, a college in 
Nashville, of which the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL] knows so much because 
he has done so much for it and they feel 
very kindly toward him for the services 
which he has rendered them, has turned 
out, together with Howard University, 
a vastly disproportionate number of all 
the doctors and dentists of the Negro 
race. To my recollection the last fig- 
ures I saw reveal that nearly 90 percent 
of professional Negroes in the country 
were graduated by one or the other of 
those two great institutions. They are 
offering something worthwhile, and they 
are building a finer and finer educa- 
tional system. We are appropriating 
money to Howard University every year 
to build finer facilities there. 

I noticed in this year’s budget a siz- 
able amount to allow Howard University 
to move ahead with better facilities. I 
do not know why. We do not appropri- 
ate such funds to white schools any- 
where. I have never complained of it. 
I have never moved to delete the item. I 
serve on the committee which considers 
it. I never heard a southerner, or any 
other Senator, for that matter, offer a 
motion to delete the item. 

The Senator will find thai the level of 
education among the Negro schools is 
advancing very rapidly. In many cases 
it is very high. Having known some of 
the schools myself, I know that some of 
the Negro educators are very highly 
trained people. I honor them for their 
desire to serve in the elevation of their 
own youth. 

They go to the Negro schools and 
attach themselves to them, as did Dr. 
Lee up to the date of his death. For 
the last 20 or 30 years he was president 
of Florida Agricultural and Mechanical 
University at Tallahassee. 
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Mr. RIBICOFF. As the distinguished 
Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. Pas- 
TORE] pointed out to me while the Sen- 
ator from Florida was talking, there is 
nothing in this legislation that would 
eliminate Negro colleges. Certainly, if 
a Negro student would prefer to go to an 
all-Negro college, that would be his free 
choice. The point we are trying to 
make—and the whole reason for 
title IV—is that we should not deprive 
any Negro boy or girl of an opportunity 
to go to a college at which there are 
white students, if they prefer and if they 
are qualified. 

As the Senator was talking about How- 
ard University, I must confess to an inci- 
dent that happened while I was Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Dr. Nabrit came to talk to me about 
problems of Howard University. I felt 
there was a special obligation on the part 
of Members of Congress and the admin- 
istration to do everything we could for 
Howard. I stated to him privately, and 
then I stated publicly, that I would 
recommend $600,000 more for the follow- 
ing year over what was authorized in 
the budget. 

I did not realize, as Secretary, that I 
had committed the unpardonable sin. 
The unpardonable sin in the executive 
departments was to announce a decision 
involving funds without clearing it with 
the Budget Bureau. All the furies 
swirled around my head when the Budget 
Bureau read in the newspapers that I had 
recommended the additional $600,000, 
although I am glad to state that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HII L], who is present, confirmed my de- 
cision and made my commitment good. 
As chairman of the Appropriations Sub- 
committee, he made sure that the extra 
$600,000 was provided for that particul: 
year. ` 

Mr. HOLLAND. Before the Senator 
goes further, may I comment there that 
I see the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut is suffering from one of the 
hangovers of being a Governor. I suffer 
from some of them, also. When we are 
Governors, we are accustomed to acting 
with decision and with some independ- 
ence. I honor him for that. I know 
that, in connection with Cuban refugees, 
he took hold of that problem—whether 
he had budget approval or not I do not 
know—— 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I did not. I got in 
trouble there, too. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thought so. I did 
not warn him because I wanted to get 
something done in that field, and he did 
it, and I commend him for it. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point, because 
I have a good story along that line? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. When I first came to 
the Senate after serving as Governor of 
my State for 6 years, for some reason 
they put me on a committee to honor 
Brumidi. Brumidi was the man who 
did all the fresco work that we see in the 
corridor. He also did the work in the 
part of the Capitol under the dome, 
with the exception of that part which 
was completed later, because Brumidi 
died after falling from a scaffold, when 
he was over 70 years old. But Mrs. 
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Murdock made quite a study of the sub- 
ject and found where Brumidi was 
buried. He was buried in some for- 
saken grave. Now the site has been re- 
stored. Anyway, I was appointed to of- 
ficiate on that committee. There was 
quite a gala affair in the rotunda. We 
even commissioned a singer from the 
Metropolitan Opera Co. We learned we 
needed a piano to accompany the singer. 
The committee had no appropriation for 
that purpose. Having been Governor, 
when such an eventuality would have 
been no problem at all, I simply said, 
“We need a piano.” I said, “Get a pi- 
ano.” It cost about $15 to rent one. 
Do Senators know who ended up paying 
for the use of the piano? The former 
Governor of Rhode Island, because no 
appropriation had been made under the 
resolution, but we needed a piano in 
order to accompany the opera singer. 

The point of the story is that, there 
again, the Senator from Rhode Island, 
having been a Governor, to get a piano in 
Rhode Island would have been nothing. 
We could have gotten 20 in 1 after- 
noon. But in the Senate I was con- 
fined to the terms of the resolution, and 
the resolution made no appropriation 
for any piano, and I ended up paying 
for the use of the piano. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I hope the Senators 
from Rhode Island and Connecticut will 
not lose their feeling of initiative and 
independence, because we need more of 
it. After all, this legislative body must 
stand on its own feet and must fre- 
quently deny items that the Budget 
Bureau approves and approve items 
which the Budget Bureau disapproves. 
The Senator from Florida has been a 
part of the effort to do both. 

I see the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HILL] nodding his head in affirmation of 
what I have said. He has likewise par- 
ticipated in such efforts. I commend 
those Senators. I wish there were more 
former Governors in the Senate, because 
then we would have a greater feeling of 
independence and a willingness to exer- 
cise initiative in this body which I think 
we always should be willing to exercise. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I am not trying to 
sell the Saturday Evening Post at 20 
cents a copy, but the issue which came 
out today, dated March 21, contains an 
article by me in which I make the very 
point to which the Senator refers. 

One of the problems I have found in 
the Senate is that the Senate has become 
obsequious to the executive branch and 
acts only as a filter for proposals that 
the Executive wants to send to the Con- 
gress of the United States. The time 
has come when the Senate, as well as 
the other body, must take the initiative 
in proposing bills. This is a procedure 
which should stand us in good stead. We 
should not have to wait for the Budget 
Bureau or one of the executive depart- 
ments to say what the Congress should 
do. To me, the question is, What does 
Congress want? What does Congress 
want to do? This is a serious problem. 

I think some of the criticisms of Con- 
gress are really aimed not so much at the 
seniority system or at the rules, but 
at the abdication by the Congress of the 
United States of the legislative func- 
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tion which the Congress should under- 
take. It should come up with its own 
ideas. It should write its own legisla- 
tion. It should pass that legislation. 
Then it is said, “Suppose the President 
vetoes a bill?” Let him. This is his job. 
We can accept it or pass a bill over his 
veto. That is a part of our job. 

But getting back to the question of 
civil rights—and this becomes a matter 
of importance—I remember the Sena- 
tor, in the colloquy, mentioning the fact 
that the salaries are not as high in the 
Negro colleges and universities. Here 
again it seems to me that a teacher in a 
Negro college or university, if it isa State 
institution, should receive exactly the 
same salary as a teacher of comparable 
experience in a white university in the 
same State. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is correct in my 
State of Florida, not only in the colleges 
or universities, but also in the high 
schools and grammar schools. At all 
levels of teaching, the matter of quali- 
fications and of experience affects equal- 
ly the salary and economic status of 
both white and colored teachers at all 
levels. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Taking up further 
the Senator’s discussion concerning 
standards in Negro colleges, it is a fact 
that in many Negro colleges and uni- 
versities the faculty finds that for the 
first 2 years in many of the Negro col- 
leges they are required to teach their 
students the equivalent of the third and 
fourth years of high school, because they 
find the Negro boys and girls coming 
from inferior high schools have great 
difficulty in meeting the standards of 
ordinary college subjects and material. 
Therefore, one of the reasons the Negro 
student is behind is that because of 
preparation that is often inadequate he 
must devote his first 2 years catching 
up with what the white student has had 
in his high school, which is usually a 
superior school. 

I have talked to white educators, to 
presidents and deans of universities and 
colleges, who are anxious to give scholar- 
ships to Negro boys and girls. They say 
that many Negro boys and girls coming 
from high schools located in Negro slums 
in southern parts of our Nation do not 
have the qualifications and training to 
fit into our better colleges and uni- 
versities. Consequently, this becomes a 
great problem, because these boys and 
girls are so far behind that they could 
not keep up with the rest. This is a 
problem we must solve. 

This is not the fault of the boy and 
girl, but it is the fault of the system that 
too often denies them full opportunities 
for a good education. So what we are 
trying to do in the bill is to give techni- 
cal assistance and take other steps to 
make sure that boys and girls who are 
Negroes are not denied educational op- 
portunities because of the color of their 
skin. It is unconstitutional to deny a 
student admission because of his race, 
and we are simply trying to make that 
constitutional right a reality. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senator had 
stopped at technical assistance, he would 
have no argument from me, but the bill 
which he supports goes so much farther 
than that, I cannot go along with him. 
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When I make my principal address, I 
shall hope to put into the Recorp a letter 
from the dean of the Medical School of 
the University of Southern California, 
addressed to the president of Meharry 
College, asking him to please send them 
a couple of his most highly qualified 
Negro students, stating that they had had 
a great many apply out there, many of 
whom could pass the minimum exami- 
nations and the main requirements, but 
the competition was so great that they 
could not admit those who had applied. 
We know at Emory University in the 
Medical and Dental Schools it was one 
out of four there. He stated that they 
really wanted some Negro students but 
had never been able to get one who could 
pass so high the standards of applica- 
tion for admission that he was in the 
upper part of the whole group and was 
therefore qualified to attend. 

There is much to what the Senator 
says, but I believe if the Senator studies 
again the text of Dr. Conant’s book, to 
whom all of us should look with respect 
in educational matters, the Senator will 
find that Dr. Conant’s verdict is, “Don’t 
move the Negro children out of their own 
communities. Don’t break down the 
morale of their homes. Don’t break 
down the situation with respect to other 
community activities. Let them go to 
school close to their residences.” 

I know perfectly well that that provi- 
sion was cut out of the House bill. I also 
know perfectly well that it was stated 
both on the floor of the Senate and in 
the report that the word “discrimina- 
tion,” and the idea of discrimination, 
was broad enough to cover this so-called 
matter of imbalance. The point that Dr. 
Conant made was, “We need better 
schools in slums.” He mentioned par- 
ticularly the Negro areas, time and time 
again; also the more highly paid teach- 
ers there, and the better school structure 
from top to bottom in the areas where 
the Negro children go to school. 

I wish the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut would listen to this, because 
it will be in my principal remarks—he 
quotes Thomas Jefferson who in sub- 
stance said that it was unthinkable to 
think of one social structure in which 
the Negroes and white people were 
thrown together on an equal basis. 

Dr. Conant admits in his book that his 
mother was the daughter of an aboli- 
tionist and that she frequently told him 
she was taught as a child to believe that 
Negro children were superior to white 
children. 

In his book, Dr. Conant lays down the 
theory, and supports it strongly, that 
what we need is better education in those 
slum areas, better education for the 
children, and better facilities in those 
areas. That comes back to what I shall 
make as my principal theme in my main 
address. 

I am only sorry I could not make that 
speech tonight. 

The Senator from Connecticut has 
been so helpful in his comments, in his 
questions, and so has the distinguished 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE]. They know that we are all trying 
to go to the same place. 

My own feeling is that we should go 


a certain route and follow the rule of 
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nature and let the Negro people stay 
where they would rather be, which I 
am satisfied is with their own kind— 
that is, the vast majority of them. 

The Senator thinks that a general ad- 
mixture might produce better results. I 
do not agree with him at all. I believe 
I have had more experience in this field 
than has either the Senator from Con- 
necticut or the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. In prefacing my re- 
marks, I hope that the Senator would 
not misunderstand me. I am not try- 
ing to build up for the big letdown. I 
can honestly say that I know of no man 
in the Senate who has a more compas- 
sionate attitude than the distinguished 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. PASTORE. I know of no man in 
the Senate who is fairer in dealing with 
his fellow man than the distinguished 
Senator from Florida. I know of no 
man who has had a more brilliant record 
in the public service than he. Certainly 
I believe he has a high sense of moral- 
ity. 
I quite agree with him, I do not be- 
lieve we should force a Negro to do any- 
thing against his will. If he decides to 
stay in a primary or elementary school 
that is all Negro, because that is his 
choice, I believe that is the American 
way, and he should be left alone. 

There again. too, I realize that there 
will be some disaccommodation on the 
part of some of our Negro teachers and 
Negro principals in some of our high 
schools, who possibly cannot meet the 
standards to become principals or teach- 
ers, let us say, in a mixed school. I 

that as well. But the Senator 
mentioned Emory University, of which 
he is a trustee, and he said that he was 
opposed to any change being made and 
that it was made against his own deci- 
sion or choice of self-preference, but fi- 
nally it was made, and three Negroes 
were admitted to Emory College. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Emory University. 

Mr. PASTORE. Emory University. 

Now I should like to ask the Senator 
from Florida, what is really wrong with 
it? What is wrong with it? If three 
Negroes are qualified and meet the 
standards, why should they—because of 
the color of their skin—be denied the 
privilege of going to Emory University 
if that is their choice? 

Mr. HOLLAND. All I can say to the 
distinguished Senator from Rhode Is- 
land is that we have not objected to 
them there. We hope it will come out 
well. But we have had disturbing re- 
sults. I remember when a young Negro 
girl forced her way into the University 
of Georgia through a court suit, and 
the next thing we heard she had mar- 
ried one of the boys out of a Southern 
home there, and they had run off to set- 
tle down in a distant State, and a child 
was coming along doomed to be a mulat- 
to all its life. 

From my point of view, that is a great 
tragedy. It will be a tragedy for the girl 
for all her life. It will be a tragedy for 
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the boy for all his life, and it will be a 
tragedy during the life of that child. 

I have seen this problem of mixed 
blood long enough to know something 
about it. I have been down into Haiti, 
talking to the people down there where, 
under their constitution and laws, the 
mulatto constitutes a different class en- 
tirely, where for a long time no one could 
hold any public office unless he was a 
pure Negro. That still applies to the 
presidency. 

The color lines there are just as surely 
drawn between the full-blooded Negroes 
and the mulattoes as they are between 
the white people and the Negroes. My 
own feeling is that our people having 
seen that kind of thing, know they do 
not want that. 

We saw the former head of the 
NAACP here divorce his Negro wife and 
marry a white woman. We also saw 
the former legislative representative of 
the NAACP who was buttonholing us 
in the lobby divorce his Negro wife and 
marry a white woman, 

I believe these things lead to confusion 
and to vast trouble—even to disaster. I 
believe that when children are thrown 
together socially, where it can lead to 
that kind of thing, it leads Negro chil- 
dren along a path which will ultimately 
bring them great disappointment. I can 
assure the Senator that most of the 
white people in our part of the country— 
and I believe that is true in other parts 
of the country—have no desire whatever, 
no intention whatever, of permitting 
intermarriage or an intermixture of the 
races. 

I believe that it is an unfair thing to 
thousands of Negro children to have 
them get the false impression, which 
they will get as members of a junior high 
school, high school, intermediate school, 
or primary school, that they are going to 
be admitted to this social admixture, 
only to find when they breach the portal 
of the school that that will not be the 
case. We cannot have it every way. It 
is either going to be that way—a matter 
of vast disappointment to young Negroes 
and a mater of disillusionment to them, 
or a matter of the race admixture. 

So far as Iam concerned, I believe that 
we should avoid any of these courses. 

I see that my distinguished friend, the 
acting majority leader [Mr. HUMPHREY] 
is in the Chamber. I have been told that 
he wishes now to have the Senate recess 
until tomorrow. I am quite agreeable 
that that be done. 

Since I have not been able to begin on 
my main speech, I hope he will permit 
me to continue my remarks at such time 
as he may set or as my distinguished 
leader, the senior Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. Hitt] may call me to the service 


again. I make that request. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I did not want to 
cut off this very interesting discussion. 
Whenever the Senator has completed his 
remarks for this evening, the Senate will 
recess under the previous order. The 
time, of course, is under the control of 
the Senator from Florida. We shall con- 
form to his wishes. I recognize the fact 
that he has waited today, as he did the 
other day, to make his principal address. 
Agreeing with the Senator from Rhode 
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Island [Mr. Pastore] on his estimate and 
view and respect for the Senator from 
Florida, I am most willing to have him 
make the unanimous-consent request 
that his speech this evening be not 
charged as a speech, so that he may 
make his regular address when time per- 
mits. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I had not intended 
to phrase the request that way. I in- 
tended to ask unanimous consent that 
my later remarks be an extension of my 
remarks today. I do not want to make 
more than two speeches. I wish these 
remarks today to be considered a part of 
the remarks that I shall continue later. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. It is under- 
stood that they will be an extension of 
the same remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I did 
not hear the request. 

Mr, HOLLAND. I am asking unani- 
mous consent, since I did not have an op- 
portunity to begin my principal remarks, 
that I may continue my remarks at such 
time as I am able to resume my principal 
address, without my remarks counting as 
a second address. 

Mr. BENNETT. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to bring to 
the attention of the Senate an observa- 
tion about the discussion that took place 
on Friday, and if the Senator from Flor- 
ida will permit me to do so, I should like 
to make these remarks now. Will he 
yield to me? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am ready to yield 
the floor. I shall be glad to retain the 
floor, if the Senator wishes me to do so, 
and yield to him. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. President, in my discussion with 
Senator Case on Friday it is possible 
that I did not make it completely clear 
that title VI does not derogate from the 
authority that agencies may already 
have under existing laws to see to it that 
beneficiaries of their programs are not 
discriminated against because of race, 
color, or national origin. This point was 
made wholly clear in the course of the 
debate in the House and I would like to 
reiterate it here. 

Within its scope, title VI will require— 
and not merely authorize—agencies to 
take certain actions, will specify certain 
procedures applicable to such actions, 
and will give those actions statutory sup- 
port. It is not intended to, and does not, 
take away any discretionary authority 
which Federal agencies now possess, to 
deal with problems of discrimination 
which are outside its scope. Specifically, 
enactment of title VI: 

First. Will not invalidate, or cast 
doubt on, any actions taken by the execu- 
tive branch prior to its enactment; and 

Second. Will not affect in any way 
existing agency powers to deal with dis- 
crimination in programs or activities not 
covered by title VI, such as VA or FHA 
housing programs as to which existing 
statutes and an outstanding Executive 
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order confer such power; any action 
taken in connection with such programs 
would be taken pursuant to power exist- 
ing independently of the enactment or 
defeat of title VI and such power would 
not be created, broadened, or narrowed 
by title VI. 


TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 
By unanimous consent, the following 
additional routine business was trans- 
acted: 


ADDITIONAL BILL INTRODUCED 


Mr. HARTKE, by unanimous consent, 
introduced a bill (S. 2644) to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to limit 
or repeal certain retailers excise taxes 
and to repeal the manufacturers excise 
tax on musical instruments, which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HartKe when 
he introduced the above bill, which ap- 
pear under a separate heading.) 


LIMIT OR REPEAL OF RETAIL 
EXCISES 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce a bill, the enactment of which 
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would be received by thousands of busi- 
nesses and millions of individuals with a 
warm welcome. It is a bill to completely 
repeal the temporary wartime excise tax 
on toilet preparations and on luggage, 
handbags, and similar articles which are 
presently taxed as luxuries. It will also 
repeal the tax on musical instruments, 
and will exempt from tax the first $100 
of the sale price of jewelry and furs. 
Mr. President, my position on excise 
taxes is well known. When the Senate 
Finance Committee was considering the 
tax bill, I offered an amendment which 
won committee support to eliminate the 
tax on instruments sold for school use 
such as in student bands and orchestras. 
This was adopted, and other excise re- 
pealers were presented. I supported 
them also. But it became apparent that 
the approach we were setting out upon 
would have resulted in a loss to the 
Treasury, if all the proposed repealers 
took effect, $10 billion in tax money on 
top of the billions of income tax reduc- 
tion. It seemed much more desirable to 
take a more leisurely look at excise re- 
form than could be done at that last 
hurried moment of tax consideration. 
Consequently the committee rescinded 
its tentative action and the whole mat- 
ter of excise taxes was deferred. I was 
assured, as was the entire Senate, that 
the excise tax situation would be further 
considered at a later date in this session. 
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It is for that purpose, in keeping with 
my expressed position in favor of excise 
tax repeal and modification, that I pre- 
sent the present bill for reference to the 
proper committee. 

Mr. President, I request that this bill 
may lie on the table for cosponsors for a 
period of 10 days. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
fered; and, without objection, the bill 
will lie on the desk, as requested by the 
Senator from Indiana. 

The bill (S. 2644) to amend the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 to limit or re- 
peal certain retailers excise taxes and to 
repeal the manufacturers excise tax on 
musical instruments, introduced by the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 


RECESS UNTIL 11 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, in accordance with the 
previous order, I now move that the Sen- 
ate stand in recess until 11 a.m. tomor- 
row. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 8 
o'clock and 44 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
March 17, 1964, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 16, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following newsletter 
of March 14, 1964: 

WASHINGTON Report, MARCH 14, 1964 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth 
District, Texas) 

PAY RAISES MUST ALWAYS BE EARNED 

The House defeated the pay raise bill (H.R. 
8986). Final vote: 184 for and 222 against. 
The final action was taken after 2 days of 
extensive debate and thorough examination 
of all the facts. My own position was that 
no matter how justified wage increases are, 
it is fiscal irresponsibility to increase Goy- 
ernment costs by $600,700,000 at a time of 
deficit financing. As responsible cfficials we 
should earn pay raises by reduced spending 
and a balanced budget. 

I agree with the minority views, in the 
report on the bill, which were signed by Rep- 
resentatives H. R. Gross, AUGUST JOHANSEN, 
and KATHARINE Sr. GEORGE. These views 
stated in part: 

“This legislation is premature, unjustified, 
extravagant, and inequitable. It constitutes 
an unwarranted raid on the U.S. Treasury 
at a time when our taxpayers are already 
heavily overburdened. 

“The present economic climate reflects 
high unemployment, a huge Federal debt, 
inflation, the largest Federal expenditures 


to be authorized by a Congress during peace- 
time, and another yawning annual deficit. 
This is not the proper time to grant addi- 
tional pay increases to Federal employees 
and top Government executives which will 
cost over $600 million annually.” 

Some of the pertinent arguments against 
the increase: y 

1. The total additional cost of the Federal 
payroll since October 1962, if the bill had 
passed, would have been $1,650 million an- 
nually. This would represent an 11 percent 
increase in Federal payroll’ costs in 15 
months. At the same time Congress has just 
approved a reduction in Federal income 
taxes. 

2. Additional indirect costs of the bill 
would result from an upward adjustment in 
the compensation of many Federal Govern- 
ment contractors, increasing the cost of 
goods and services procured by the Govern- 
ment by at least 10 percent or $250 million 
annually. 

3. Cost-of-living index has risen 7.5 percent 
since December 1957 while the Classification 
Act employees have received an average of 
23.2 percent pay increases in the same period, 
plus a 4.1 percent which went into effect in 
January 1964. 

4. Comparability, principal argument of 
the proponents, was not followed. Classifica- 
tion Act pay grades 1 through 7 would have 
advanced above the 1962 comparability, vary- 
ing from 9.7 percent increase for GS-1 to 1 
percent for GS-7. Pay rates in the top grades 
would continue under 1962 comparability. 

5. Proposed increases for some officials of 
the House of Representatives were unneces- 
sary, unrealistic and created additional in- 
equities. 

6. A reckless provision of the bill would 
have delegated unconstitutional authority 
to the President for fixing salaries. 

(a) He could have fixed salary rates for 
hundreds of top governmental officials in the 
$26,500, $28,000, and $29,500 class. 


(b) He could have assigned annual salary 
rates in the above amounts to “any or all 
offices and positions in Government which he 
deems appropriate.” This would have gone 
down in history as “the presidential punish- 
ment or reward section.” 

(c) He would have been given authority to 
raise or reduce salaries of officials of the 
quasi-judicial boards and commissions where 
independent judgment free from pressure 
is the backbone of their regulatory obli- 
gations. 


“THEY LOVED ME IN MILWAUKEE” 


Remember the old-time vaudevillian who, 
regardless of how much he was pelted with 
overripe fruit or aged eggs, was always sure 
his act was universally loved? He is called 
to mind today in some of the pronounce- 
ments of the administration regarding 
America’s image. Statements from the 
White House insist we are loved around the 
world, They love us in Cambodia. This 
week they burned the American flag and 
wrecked our Embassy. They love us in Cy- 
prus. Rioting Greeks destroyed American 
property, insulted American personnel and 
damaged our Embassy. (Peace Corps mem- 
bers in Cyprus: 22). They love us in Gabon. 
They shot up the American Embassy. (Peace 
Corps members there: 74). The Soviet 
Union expressed its love and admiration this 
week by shooting down another unarmed jet 
trainer which strayed (some reports say it 
was lured by false signals) over East German 
territory. Our State Department showed its 
loving nature by apologizing to the Com- 
munists instead of demanding the immedi- 
ate return of our airmen and compensation 
for an act which amounts to piracy. 


IS OUR FAITH IN OURSELVES JUSTIFIED? 

Here is a copy of a letter I received this 
week: 

“In reference to your newsletter of Febru- 
ary 29, you have more faith in the Ameri- 
can people than I have. Most people will 
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never have the facts and if they did it just 
wouldn’t matter. You've done your share to 
spread the news.” 

I hope this view is wrong. I want to be- 
lieve that the people have not lost the wis- 
dom and the integrity to rule themselves. 
The success of this Republic is founded upon 
the precept that the ultimate judgment of 
the people will be right. Given all the facts, 
knowing the truth, the collective decision of 
the people will be the right one. 

Our faith in ourselves will be justified only 
if we assume the responsibility to judge fair- 
ly the stewardship of our elected officials, 
and the final responsibility of putting into 
public office those who believe in and will 
support the basic principles upon which 
this Government of, by and for the people 
is founded. 

It is important to know what you are for 
and what you are against, and why. 


Garden Park Estates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1964 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, since the 
end of World War II, there has been a 
dramatic increase in homeownership 
in the United States. In large part, the 
reversal of the ratio of rental and home- 
ownership from 80-percent rental as 
compared to 20-percent ownership that 
marked the pre-World War I era, and 
the present approximate 80-percent 
homeownership and 20-percent rental is 
due to the Federal programs of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration home loans and 
the Federal Housing Administration 
home loans. The vigorous responses of 
the construction industry to the opportu- 
nities of these programs is worthy of 
comment. 

Although there have been instances 
where the construction quality has been 
unsatisfactory and in a few isolated in- 
stances, morally shameful if not illegal, 
by and large to the credit of the con- 
struction industry, they have brought to 
the homeowners a high level of quality 
construction, liveable floor plans and 
home improvements that have contrib- 
uted high efficiency to the housewives of 
America. 

Since in this activity, as in most hu- 
man events, the failures and disappoint- 
ments are so often highlighted, it is a 
pleasure to bring to the attention of this 
House an awards luncheon held by the 
homeowners of the Garden Park Estates 
honoring the builder and developer, Mr. 
Nathan Shapell. The resident home 
buyers of the Shapell project presented 
the builder with a plaque lauding the 
S. & S. Construction Co., of which he is 
president, in these words, For excellence 
in home construction, community de- 
velopment and customer service.” 

Garden Park Estates presently in- 
cludes 1,900 completed homes and will 
be an integrated community of 3,000 
homes when it is completed. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is an honor and a pleasure to report 
favorably on the reaction of the con- 
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sumer to one of the most important proj- 
ects in which he invests. We feel sure 
that Mr. Shapell and his company would 
like to believe that the honor extended 
to them by their customers is an indica- 
tion of the respect and acceptance of the 
products of most of the builders and de- 
velopers in Orange County and in 
southern California. 


H.R. 10412 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1964 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
leagues will be interested in the bill (H.R. 
10412) I introduced to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to deny de- 
duction for rent, taxes, or interest in- 
curred for the use or occupancy of an 
industrial plant financed by tax-exempt 
obligations. 

The objective of my bill is to put a stop 
to a very clear case of abuse in using tax- 
exempt industrial development revenue 
bonds for financing industrial plants and 
facilities for lease to private persons. I 
refer to the arrangements between a cor- 
poration and a municipality under which 
the corporation which leases the facility 
from the municipality itself buys the 
tax-exempt bonds issued in the name of 
the municipality to finance the acquisi- 
tion of the industrial plant. Such a 
corporation is obviously able to do its 
own financing without governmental aid. 
It uses the municipality as a go-between 
to gain access to tax-exempt financing. 
This devious route enables it to enjoy 
both a rental reduction reflecting the 
interest savings derived from the tax 
exemption of the bonds and tax-exempt 
interest income, despite the fact that its 
investment in the bonds is subject only 
to the risk inherent in its own business. 

My bill embodies the recommendation 
of the Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations, created by the 
Congress in 1959, on which the gentle- 
man from North Carolina, Congressman 
Fountain, the gentlewoman from New 
Jersey, Congresswoman Dwyer, and I 
have the honor to represent this House. 
The Advisory Commission is composed 
of members actively representing both 
executive and legislative branches of all 
levels of Government in our Federal sys- 
tem which gives its recommendations a 
balanced quality. 

The Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations, in its report on 
Industrial Development Bond Financing, 
has identified a variety of abuses which 
require urgent attention and has out- 
lined for the States some guidelines for 
keeping industrial development bond fi- 
nancing within tolerable limits. Hope- 
fully the States will act promptly. I 
know that the financial officials of a 
number of States are actively at work on 
this problem under the able leadership of 
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the comptroller of the State of New York, 
Arthur Levitt. However, when the leas- 
ing corporation itself buys the tax- 
exempt bonds, the misuse of the munici- 
pal tax exemption privilege is so brazen, 
that the remedy cannot wait for action 
by numerous State legislatures. It is for 
this reason that the Advisory Commis- 
sion urged the Congress to act at once in 
this limited area. This explicitly is the 
purpose of my bill. 

The abuse of the tax exemption privi- 
lege of municipal bonds has concerned 
many Members of this House for several 
years, and increasingly so. The financ- 
ing technique, invented just a quarter 
century ago by a Southern State for the 
purpose of attracting industry, has now 
spread to nearly half of the States and 
is under consideration in several others. 
If competition for industry subsidized by 
the Federal income tax exemption is al- 
lowed to spread unrestrained, State and 
local governments will neutralize one 
another’s efforts and the public invest- 
ment, including the substantial loss of 
Federal income tax revenue, will have 
been largely wasted. In short, the en- 
tire development is potentially self- 
defeating. 

Mr. Speaker, there is nothing radically 
new or revolutionary in a community’s 
efforts to attract business and industry 
within its borders to provide employ- 
ment and help to support local govern- 
ment. When, however, it seeks to achieve 
these ends at the expense of other com- 
munities, and the U.S. Treasury, to the 
detriment of its own fiscal stability, the 
practice cannot be allowed to continue 
unregulated. I am hopeful, Mr. Speak- 
er, that despite our crowded calendar my 
bill will receive early attention. 


Results of Questionnaire Mailed by Hon. 
John F. Baldwin, of California, to Resi- 
dents of the California 14th District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN F. BALDWIN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1964 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, 6 weeks 
ago I mailed a questionnaire to prac- 
tically every family of registered voters 
in the California 14th Congressional Dis- 
trict. We have received a very heavy 
response to this questionnaire, and my 
office has been deluged with returned 
completed questionnaires and accom- 
panying correspondence. Many citizens 
not only answered the questionnaire, but 
also wrote detailed comments on the 
bottom or back of the questionnaire, or 
on supplementary sheets. I have spent 
many hours personally reading all of 
these comments, and they have been 
most helpful. I feel very strongly that 
a Congressman can better represent his 
constituents if he knows the views of his 
constituents on important issues pend- 
ing before Congress, than if he makes no 
effort to ascertain these views. 
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The tabulation of the questionnaire 
has now been completed, and the results 
are summarized below. This involves 
24,265 questionnaires which were re- 
turned. This is more than the number 
of people who are contacted by the Gal- 
lup Poll when it takes nationwide polls. 


1. Would you favor legislation prohibiting 
racial discrimination in places of business 
which serve the public, such as theaters, 
restaurants, hotels, motels, and retail stores? 

Yes, 13,224 (545 percent); no, 8,788 (36.2 
percent); undecided, 2,247 (9.3 percent). 

2. Do you believe the U.S. Export-Import 
Bank should guarantee the credit of Soviet 
Russia and other Communist countries in 
connection with the sale of wheat and other 
commodities to such Communist countries? 

Yes, 3,383 (13.9 percent); no, 17,757 (73.2 
percent); undecided, 3,121 (12.9 percent). 

3. The assassination or attempted assassi- 
nation of the President or Vice President is 
a State crime. Would you favor legislation 
making it a Federal crime? 

Yes, 21,349 (88.0 percent); no, 2,079 (8.6 
percent); undecided, 836 (3.4 percent). 

4. Would you favor legislation which 
would restrict the interstate sale of firearms 
by mail-order houses by requiring the seller 
to obtain an affidavit that the buyer is over 
18 years of age, has not been convicted of a 
felony, and is not mentally incompetent; 
and by requiring that a copy of this affidavit 
be filed with the local police department? 

Yes, 19,604 (80.8 percent); no, 3,670 (15.1 
percent); undecided, 988 (4.1 percent). 

5. Would you favor legislation to increase 
the overtime wage rates above their present 
level of time and one-half? 

Yes, 5,316 (21.9 percent); no, 17,209, (70.9 
percent); undecided, 1,741 (7.2 percent). 

6. Would you favor legislation reducing the 
standard workweek from 40 hours to 35 
hours? 

Yes, 7,794 (32.1 percent); no, 14,125 (58.2 
percent); undecided, 2,342 (9.7 percent). 

7. A bill is pending before Congress which 
would authorize veterans of World War I 
to receive a pension of $100 per month, un- 
less they have other income exceeding $2,400 
if single or $3,600 per year if with depend- 
ents. The estimated cost of this program the 
first year, according to the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, would be $1,266,247,000. Would 
you favor this bill? 

Yes, 7,574 (31.2 percent); no, 14,037 (57.8 
percent); undecided, 2 652 (11.0 percent). 

8. A bill is now pending before Congress 
which would increase the salary of Members 
of Congress from $22,500 per year to $32,500 
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per year. Would you favor this 44 percent 
increase in congressional salaries? 

Yes, 4,155 (17.1 percent); no, 17,900 (73.8 
percent); undecided, 2,208 (9.1 percent). 

9. Would you favor a modification of our 
immigration laws to base admission require- 
ments for immigrants on their skills rather 
than their country of origin? 

Yes, 11,294 (46.5 percent); no, 7,883 (32.5 
percent); undecided, 5,083 (21.0 percent). 

10. Would you favor a continuation of the 
program under which Mexican Nationals are 
allowed to come into the United States to 
assist in harvesting our farm crops if a cer- 
tificate is first issued by the U.S. Secretary 
of Labor that sufficient domestic labor is not 
available to do the type of work involved, and 
that prevailing farm wages will be paid? 

Yes, 19,491 (80.3 percent); no, 3,403 (14.0 
percent); undecided, 1,369 (5.7 percent). 

11. Would you favor legislation to estab- 
lish and finance a Youth Conservation Corps, 
patterned after the Civilian Conservation 
Corps of the 1930's? 

Yes, 15,631 (64.4 percent); no, 5,115 (21.1 
percent); undecided, 3,518 (14.5 percent). 

12. The Department of the Interior has 
proposed a $4.1 billion Pacific Southwest 
Water Plan under which approximately 
1,200,000 acre-feet of water per year would be 
taken out of the Sacramento-San Joaquin 
Delta and pumped through an aqueduct for 
use in Arizona. Would you favor this pro- 
posal? 

Yes, 2,517 (104 percent); no, 17,474 (72 
percent); undecided, 4,272 (17.6 percent). 


Crested Butte, Colo. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 16, 1964 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
projects of the U.S. Travel Service in the 
Department of Commerce is a program 
to encourage added numbers of travelers 
from foreign countries to visit the United 
States. Among these promotions is one 
called “Ski Country, U.S. A.,“ a bid to 
have the thousands of European skiers 
to discover the beautiful and challenging 
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= trails from New England to Califor- 

I am advised by friends that skiing has 
become one of our fastest growing sports, 
and that the demand for new areas has 
been growing just as fast. Since the end 
of World War I, the State of Colorado 
has been meeting the demand with a de- 
velopment of ski areas that can only be 
called exciting. Beginning with a solid 
nucleus of established ski areas, the boom 
began as the once famous mining town 
of Aspen began its meteoric rise as a 
culture and recreation area. Other min- 
ing towns and areas found the formula 
successful. With the richest mines long 
played out, and the demand for lower 
grade ores almost nonexistent, many 
mining communities were virtual ghost 
towns. But the advent of a ski area 
transformed a number of them almost 
overnight. Aspen, of course, is interna- 
tionally known, but names like Brecken- 
ridge, Vail, and Crested Butte are becom- 
ing known to skiers everywhere. 

Crested Butte is typical of the boom in 
Colorado ski areas. The old mining 
town has become a colorful mixture of 
turn-of-the-century architecture, old 
mining shacks, and modern A-frame 
chalets. The old ore bucket tramways 
are forgotten as the scene is now domi- 
nated by the ultramodern telecar gon- 
dolas that deposit their passengers at 
the top of their favorite runs. Dotting 
the valley below 12,175-foot Crested 
Butte Peak are luxury accommodations 
that were unknown, even in Crested 
Buttes mining heydays. 

But these are manmade wonders, and 
one is never allowed to forget it as the 
magnificent, peaceful majesty of Colo- 
rado’s mountain peaks dominate all 
about them, and remain the real attrac- 
tion to man and his thoughts. 

Why is a Brooklynite pitching for 
Colorado? Very simply, Mr. Speaker. 
Through the courtesy of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment I was fortunate enough to be 
stationed at Camp Carson, Colo., as a 
member of the 104th Infantry Division. 
Once you have seen the beauty of this 
great mountain State it is hard to forget 
it. 


SENATE 


Tuespay, Marcu 17, 1964 


(Legislative day of Monday, March 9, 
1964) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m., 
on the expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the Honorable DANIEL 
K. Inouye, a Senator from the State of 
Hawaii. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Patrick V. Ahern, sec- 
retary to Cardinal Spellman, New York 
City, offered the following prayer: 


Come into the midst of us, O God, 
our refuge and our strength, and bless 
us with the vision and the courage to 
know Thy will and to do it. In frail 
hands we hold by Thy permission the 
awesome power to chart the destinies of 
millions. Thy servants in the service of 


our people is all we wish to be; but to 
be more surely Thine, we now rededi- 
cate ourselves to Thee and humbly beg 
Thy guidance and Thy grace. 

Give us, O Lord, to share the fiery faith 
and fearless courage of St. Patrick, that 
rock of a man whose memory survives 
the passing of the centuries and is hon- 
ored on this day. Of old a fugitive from 
slavery, he planted in the hearts of his 
adoptive people a dauntless love of free- 
dom and a will of iron to defend it. He 
alone can be free who has enslaved him- 
self to justice and who respects com- 
pletely the liberty of all his fellow men. 
Give us a deep love of this true freedom. 

Preside, O Spirit of Wisdom, over the 
deliberations of this body, so that the 
laws created withir. these walls may help 
to forge an America finer than she has 
ever been. May the seed of greatness 
planted by our fathers on these shores 
and watered by their blood and by their 


tears, prosper and grow ever greater and 
stronger, towering high as an example 
of both might and right for all the world 
to see and imitate. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., March 17, 1964. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint, pursuant to rule I, paragraph 4, 
Hon. DANIEL K. Inouye, a Senator from the 
State of Hawaii, to perform the duties of the 
Chair during my absence. 
Lee METCALF, 
Acting President pro tempore. 


Mr. INOUYE thereupon took the chair 
as Acting President pro tempore. 
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THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr: MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
March 16, 1964, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting a 
nomination was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States 
submitting the nomination of Mary Dub- 
lin Keyserling, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be Director of the Women’s Bu- 
reau, Department of Labor, which was 
referred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the following bills of the Senate: ‘ 

S. 1781. An act for the relief of Antonio 
Credenza; 

S. 1976. An act for the relief of Dr. Gabriel 
Antero Sanchez (Hernandez): 

S. 1985. An act for the relief of Giuseppe 
Cacciani; and 

S. 2085. An act for the relief of William 
Maurer Trayfors. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills of 
the Senate, each with amendments, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

S. 614. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to make water available for a 
permanent pool for fish and wildlife and 
recreation purposes at Cochiti Reservoir 
from the San Juan-Chama unit of the Colo- 
rado River storage project; and 

S. 1299. An act to defer certain operation 
and maintenance charges of the Eden Valley 
Irrigation and Drainage District. 


The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to a concurrent 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 189) expressing 
the sense of Congress that the Southwest 
Regional Water Laboratory should be 
known as the Robert S. Kerr Water Re- 
search Center, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Acting President pro tem- 
pore: 

S. 1878. An act to amend the act providing 
for the admission of the State of Alaska into 
the Union in order to extend the time for 
the filing of applications for the selection 
of certain lands by such State; 

S. 2040. An act to amend title 35 of the 
United States Code to permit a written dec- 
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laration to be accepted in Meu of an oath, 
and for other purposes; and 

S. 2448. An act to amend the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 189) expressing the sense of Con- 
gress that the Southwest Regional Water 
Laboratory should be known as the 
Robert S. Kerr Water Research Center, 
was referred to the Committee on Public 
Works, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the South- 
west Regional Water Laboratory of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
at Ada, Oklahoma, should be known and des- 
ignated as the “Robert S. Kerr Water Re- 
search Center” in honor of the late Senator 
Robert S. Kerr. of Oklahoma. Any law, reg- 
ulation, document, or record of the United 
States in which such laboratory is referred 
to should be held to refer to such laboratory 
under and by the name of the “Robert S. 
Kerr Water Research Center.” 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be the 
usual morning hour, with statements 
limited to 3 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


UNITED STATES-PANAMA 
RELATIONS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
have. been somewhat disturbed by the 
newspaper reports of the past several 
days covering the state of Panama- 
United States relations. The impres- 
sion, to me, seems to be that there is no 
possibility of discussions between the 
two countries unless certain conditions 
are agreed to beforehand. In my opin- 
ion, no preconceived conditions should 
be laid down prior to any meeting be- 
tween representatives of the Republic of 
Panama and representatives of the 
United States. 

The President has stated many times 
that he is willing to discuss any and all 
subjects covering our relationship with 
Panama; but he has stated quite properly 
that before this can be done, diplomatic 
relations between the two countries 
should be reestablished and on that basis 
discussions could begin. 

No one can question the good faith 
and the integrity of the President of the 
United States in this matter, and every- 
one should realize that his powers are 
not unlimited and that he has a respon- 
sibility to the Congress for any actions 
which he undertakes in a matter of this 
kind. Therefore, it would be my hope 
that we would forget the question of 
semantics, and would get down to an 
understanding of the differences which 
divide the two countries and ways and 
means by which they can be alleviated. 
It should not be a question of prestige 
or a chip on the shoulder. It should 
be a question of a mutual desire on the 
part of both nations to resume dip- 
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lomatic relations, to sit down at the 
conference table and, in that manner, 
to compose the differences which divide 
us, to the end that we can arrive at solu- 
tions which will reunite us on the basis 
of a firmer friendship, a better under- 
standing, and a recognition of the world 
as it is today. 

I hope, therefore, that in spite of the 
newspaper reports to the contrary, it will 
be possible for the two nations to resume 
diplomatic relations, to sit down and dis- 
cuss the problems which confront us, 
and, on that basis, to arrive at a satis- 
factory solution which will be beneficial 
to both Panama and the United States. 
The times calls for action on this basis, 
not for a quibbling over words. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. The majority leader has 
performed a service in making the state- 
ment he has just now made. 

It is rather unfortunate that conflict- 
ing reports have been spread throughout 
the United States and to some of the 
Latin American areas during the past 
2 or 3 days. I believe, as does the Sena- 
tor from Montana, that it is time to stop 
quibbling over words, and get down to 
business. 

Of course, we know that the President 
of the United States cannot and should 
not make agreements—which require the 
approval of the Senate—unless he has 
reason to believe that such agreements 
will meet with the approval of the 
Senate. 

But as for finding the right words for 
preliminary statements, the practice of 
having to make a preliminary statement 
every time before one tells time of day 
has been carried to extremes. 

As the Senator from Montana has said, 
it is time to get down to business, to 
ascertain what the troubles are, and 
what can be done to reconcile the differ- 
ences existing between the small country 
of Panama and our large country, the 
United States of America. 

I am sure there is a way to restore 
harmony; and, of course the first move 
in that direction is a restoration of diplo- 
matic relationships. That move must be 
made by Panama. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Vermont. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Montana yield 
briefly to me? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I congratu- 
late the majority leader on his state- 
ment in regard to this problem. I be- 
lieve he and I are in basic agreement. 

I wish to point out only one thing 
about the use of the word “semantics”. 
Although “semantics” to us may not have 
the full meaning or impact that it does 
in other places, nevertheless I believe 
that the use of terms, insofar as the 
attitude of the Panamanians is con- 
cerned, has involved a very difficult situ- 
ation. 

For instance, the United States did not 
break relations with Panama; Panama— 
or the President of Panama on his own, 
I believe—emotionally and precipitantly 
broke relations, without reason. 
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Those relations can be restored im- 
MACAE by Panama to a normal situa- 
tion. 

I thoroughly agree with the statement 
by President Johnson—-made a short time 
after relations were broken—that 30 days 
after the resumption of normal relations, 
we would be willing to sit down and dis- 
cuss all matters in question or disagree- 
ment, to see what, if any, possible solu- 
tions could eventuate on the basis of 
equity and fairness, and that they would 
include all bases of disagreement. 

The plan has not met with the satis- 
faction of Panama. Apparently Panama 
is demanding a precommitment that we 
will renegotiate a treaty. I have strong- 
ly objected to that procedure. It would 
be an utter mistake to make a precom- 
mitment. It is my full understanding 
that the President has no intention of 
making precommitments. In that stand 
I support him fully. 

But I agree with the Senator from 
Montana, basically, in what he has said. 
I congratulate him for bringing the sub- 
ject to the attention of Senators. I agree 
that there is no real sustainable reason 
why diplomatic relations should not be 
restored by Panama, because we are will- 
ing to restore them to a state of normal 
activity. We have expressed and reex- 
pressed our determination and our will- 
ingness to sit down and canvass any 
areas of disagreement, and to discuss 
them on a basis of equity and fairness. 

But I agree that we cannot, and dare 
not, in our own interests and in the im- 
age which we would create in other 
places in the world, including our own 
country, in effect, with, a gun at our 
head, make precommitments on some- 
thing which the President—and with all 
due respect to the President—has no 
authority to make. 

The President cannot make precom- 
mitments on any treaty matter. He can 
make a commitment only after the Sen- 
ate advises and consents to his making a 
treaty. Therefore, under our processes, 
he has no authority to make precom- 
mitments of that kind. He can—and I 
believe he is justified in so doing—agree 
to sit down and discuss the subject for 
presentation in a proper constitutional 
way. In that I agree. I take it that, 
in the main, that is the burden of the 
Senator’s argument today. I join him 
in that view and in the firmness of his 
stand. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] and the distin- 
guished Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICK- 
ENLOOPER] for what they have had to 
say. The Senator from Iowa put his 
finger on the nub of the question when 
he stated that the President’s authority 
and power in this particular respect is 
not unlimited, that there is a check, so 
to speak, so far as the Senate is con- 
cerned, and that the President must 
keep that in mind at all times. He is 
not in a position, even if he wanted to 
do so, to agree to preconditions for the 
resumption of diplomatic relations and 
the discussion of the differences which 
confront the two countries today. 

Mr. STENNIS subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I commend the Senator from 
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Montana [Mr. MaxspizETI D], for the state- 
ment he made, only a part of which I 
heard, but all of which I have now read, 
with reference to the situation in our 
relation with Panama and to the Presi- 
dent’s speech concerning further discus- 
sion of matters in dispute with that 
country. 

I believe it is wholesome, too, that the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. HIcKENLOOPER], 
as well as the Senator from Vermont 
Mr. AIKEN], both members of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, have sup- 
ported the Senator from Montana whole- 
heartedly in his statement. 

There should not be any preagree- 
ments or preunderstandings of any kind, 
not only because it would be beyond the 
authority of the President to speak, but 
it would also show a lack of the usual 
good judgment that our Presidents show 
in such dealings with other nations on 
any question that is likely to result in a 
treaty to come before the Senate. 

Furthermore, in this case, I believe it 
would also be a show of weakness for the 
President of the United States to make 
any kind of prearrangement or precondi- 
tion as a requisite for holding this dis- 
cussion. Not only would it be showing a 
sign of weakness toward Panama, but it 
would also be showing a sign of weak- 
ness toward other nations in the world 
that might wish to renegotiate or take 
up treaties and other matters of a sim- 
ilar kind, or even of a dissimilar kind. 
It would merely invite trouble. 

So I hope the President will not only 
stand firm on this question, but also on 
the merits of whatever points might be 
discussed when the discussions do come. 

I do not believe in yielding 1 inch in 
matters of principle in connection with 
this problem. We have rights in Pana- 
ma under a treaty of recognized long 
standing. We must exercise those 
rights; otherwise we are inviting trouble 
regarding many of the major treaties we 
may have with Panama as well as other 
countries. 

I not only commend the Senator from 
Montana, but also the President in his 
firm position. The solidarity of support 
on the floor of the Senate is very 
encouraging. 


ORDER FOR RECESS, UNTIL 11 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its deliberations today, 
it stand in recess to meet at 11 a.m. to- 
morrow. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
communication and letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 
INCREASED COMPENSATION 

EMPLOYEES 

A communication from the President of 

the United States, relating to increased com- 


FOR FEDERAL 
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pensation for Federal employees (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 


REPORT ON CONTRACTS FOR MILiITarY CON- 
STRUCTION AWARDED WITHOUT FORMAL AD- 
VERTISEMENT 
A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 

transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 

contracts for military construction awarded 
without formal advertisement, covering the 

6-month period ended December 31, 1963 

(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 

mittee on Armed Services. 

REPORT ON BORROWING AUTHORITY 
A letter from the Director, Office of 

Emergency Planning, Executive Office of the 

President, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 

report on borrowing authority, for the 6- 

month period ended December 31, 1963 

(with an accompanying report); to the 

Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Report oF AMERICAN Wan MOTHERS 


A letter from the national president, 
American War Mothers, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
that organization, for the calendar year 1963 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 

By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore: 

A petition signed by Tsuyoshi Nakasato, 
mayor, Aguni-Son, and chairman of the Mu- 
nicipal Assembly of Aguni-Son, Okinawa, 
praying for a quick solution of the prepeace 
treaty compensation issue, to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

A resolution adopted by the Municipal 
Council of the City of Bayonne, N.J., relating 
to the treatment and rehabilitation of drug 
addicts; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


AMENDMENTS TO DAVIS-BACON 
ACT—REPORT OF A COMMITTEE— 
INDIVIDUAL VIEWS (S. REPT. NO. 
963) 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, I report favorably, without amend- 
ment, the bill (H.R. 6041) to amend the 
prevailing wage section of the Davis- 
Bacon Act, as amended; and related sec- 
tions of the Federal Airport Act, as 
amended; and the National Housing Act, 
as amended, and I submit a report there- 
on. I ask unanimous consent that the 
report be printed, together with the indi- 
vidual views of the Senator from Arizona 
Mr. GOLDWATER] and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. TOWER]. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The report will be received and the 
bill will be placed on the calendar; and, 
without objection, the report will be 
printed, as requested, by the Senator 
from Michigan. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
COMMERCE CONCERNING FOR- 
EIGN CURRENCIES AND US. 
DOLLARS, 1963 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 

behalf of the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
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HAYDEN], I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record a report of 
the Committee on Commerce concerning 
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foreign currencies and U.S. dollars uti- 
lized by that committee in 1963 in con- 
nection with foreign travel. 
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There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Commerce, U.S. Senate 


Expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1963] 


Name of 
Name and country currency 
Bartlett, E. L. 
— RAE See — ad 
Netherlands Gullder 
— — ft See Deutsche mark 
NE eed a ee EE) be ee 


TTT. ͤ VP . ͤ K 


MARCH 12, 1964. 


Foreign | equivalent 
currency} or U.S. 
eurrency 


currency 


180, 00 


U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent 


currency 


Miscellaneous 


U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent 
currency | or U.S, 


or U.S. 


180. 00 


40. 50 


8 
8 


19, 00 43.92 
27.00 | 3,355. 20 
27.00 13, 113. 24 
22. 00 202. 23 
49.00 | 8, 093. 25 
95.00 56.11 
23. 00 2-3 


12.00 65. 88 
685. 90 156. 80 
21.00 18, 108. 76 
7.00 548. 91 
135.00 | 1, €78. 60 
13. 00 315. 07 
6.00 6-1-8 


Amount 
$7,177.15 


Chairman, 
Committee on Commerce. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 
As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 
By Mr. JOHNSTON, from the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service: 


One hundred seventy-eight postmaster 
nominations. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S. 2645. A bill for the relief of Felipa 
Quintero Sanchez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 2646. A bill for the relief of Edna Haus- 

dorff; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CURTIS: 

S. 2647. A bill to amend the Tariff Act of 
1930 with respect to the rate of duty on 
brooms made of broom corn; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 


were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
By Mr. PROXMIRE: 
Review by Senator DoucLas of book en- 
titled The Mythmakers: An Essay on Pow- 
er and Wealth,” by Bernard D. Nossiter. 


A SELECT COMMITTEE ON COM- 
BATING POVERTY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, yes- 
terday my colleague from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Netson] submitted a resolution 
which would provide for a Select Com- 
mittee on Combating Poverty. The ac- 
tion of my distinguished junior colleague, 
it seems to me, was inspired. It was an 
excellent proposal. I believe that such 
a plan is very much needed. There is 
no question that the poverty program 
falls under the jurisdiction of many com- 
mittees. The proposal of my colleague 


would tie at least five committees of the 


Senate into a select committee which 
would be provided for in his resolution. 
Members of each of the five committees 
which are concerned with the poverty 
program would serve on the select com- 
mittee. 

The kind of coordination which Pres- 
ident Johnson is working hard to achieve 
in the executive branch needs parallel 
coordination in the legislative branch. 


I believe another strong point for the 
Senator’s resolution is that the commit- 
tee would be a limited committee—an ad 
hoc committee. It would exist only until 
the middle of 1966. It would have no 
legislative authority. It would exist en- 
tirely for the purpose of coordinating and 
developing the program in a coherent, 
well-organized, and logical sequence. I 
earnestly hope this resolution will pass. 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, we are 
honored to have with us today, as visit- 
ing chaplain, the Right Reverend Mon- 
signor Patrick V. Ahern, secretary to his 
eminence, the well-beloved Francis Car- 
dinal Spellman, of New York. Monsignor 
Ahern has earned a warm place in the 
hearts of New Yorkers, just as he has 
done honor to his namesake, the patron 
saint of all the Irish. 

Frequently, in the tumult and gaiety 
that accompanies this historic celebra- 
tion, we forget that St. Patrick did more 
than just inaugurate the best parades 
New York has ever seen, more even than 
rid his adopted land of snakes. By his 
example and through a life of sacrifice 
he brought the light of Christianity to 
Ireland. He devoted his life to teach- 
ing love and hope to a people beset by 
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poverty and superstition. His love of 
freedom, his quickness to anger and his 
humility are characteristics of the peo- 
ple who pay homage to his memory to- 
day. 

The many and notable contributions 
of the brave Irish who have come to our 
own land are well known. The passion 
and whimsicality, the lyricism and cour- 
age of the American Irish are a source 
of pride. Someone said that a drop of 
Ireland pulses in every American, for 
together we share an undying love of 
freedom. Just as St. Patrick won a time- 
less place in Christian society, so have 
his. people won a place in the hearts of 
men everywhere. 


DEATH OF FORMER U.S. SENATOR 
JAMES M. MEAD OF NEW YORK 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I wish 
to inform the Senate of the loss of for- 
mer U.S. Senator James Mead of New 
York. He was a dedicated public serv- 
ant and devoted his life to the people of 
New York and the Nation, He served 
in this body with great distinction and 
will be missed by the countless people 
privileged to know and associate with 
him 


During his years of public service 
spanning just short of one half a cen- 
tury, Jim Mead had established a long 
and enviable reputation. Born in 1885 
at Mount Morris, N.Y., he began his pub- 
lic career as a supervisor for Erie County, 
1914. Two years later, he was elected 
State assemblyman for Erie County, a 
position he held until 1918 when he ran 
a successful campaign for Congress in 
the 42d District of New York. He was 
elected to the Senate in 1938 subsequent 
to the death of Senator Royal S. Cope- 
land. He served in the Senate until 
1947 when he chose to run for Governor 
of New York against Thomas E. Dewey. 
This was the only election of the 18 in 
which he participated that he lost. In 
1949 he was appointed to the Federal 
Trade Commission and in the following 
year, he became Chairman of the Com- 
mission, 

Jim Mead was a fine man—sensitive 
to the public interest, dedicated to the 
well-being of the Nation. An influen- 
tial representative from New York, an 
able leader on the national scene, his 
memory will long remain a source of in- 
spiration to all those who serve in pub- 
lic office. I feel privileged to have 
known him and I will miss him greatly 
as will many others who had admiration 
for his statesmanship and deep affection 
for his warm personality. 

My deepest sympathy to his family, 
especially to his devoted brother and my 
good friend, George Mead, in this hour 
of their bereavement. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I join the distin- 
guished Senator from New York in whav 
he has had to say about our late col- 
league Jim Mead. Mr. Mead was an out- 
standing Senator and a great represent- 
ative of the people of the State of New 
York. His contributions in many fields 
were vigorous and enduring. His pass- 
ing is a great loss. I join the Senator 
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from New York in extending condolences 
and sympathy to his family. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Montana. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I join my 
colleague [Mr. Keating] in a very brief 
memorial to former Senator Jim Mead, 
who passed away at Lakeland, Fla., on 
Sunday. Senator Mead was a very long- 
standing personal friend of mine; a very 
distinguished figure in New York public 
life; and a Senator who served with dis- 
tinction and then went on to carve out 
a new career in the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

Jim Mead, who came from Buffalo, 
was always a great figure to me because 
of his tremendous understanding of the 
problems of others in public life and his 
abundant and infectious good humor. 
The Jim Mead smile will always live with 
me, and with many others who knew 
him. 


I extend to his family my condolences 
and those of Mrs. Javits. 

I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted at this point in the Recorp an 
article on Jim Mead which appeared in 
the New York Times of yesterday, March 
16, 1964. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ex-SxNATOn MEAD oF New YORK Dms 

LAKELAND, FLA, March 15.—James M. 
Mead, former U.S. Senator from New York, 
died tonight in Lakeland General Hospital 
at the age of 78. 

Mr. Mead, a stanch New Dealer, was a 
familiar figure in Washington for nearly 40 
years. 

He went to the Capital in 1918 as Repre- 
sentative from New York's 42d Congressional 
District, which then comprised Erie County. 
In 1938 he resigned from the House to fill a 
vacancy created by the death of Senator 
Royal S. Copeland, a Republican. Two years 
later he was elected to a full, 6-year term. 

In 1946 Mr. Mead was defeated by Thomas 
E. Dewey for Governor of New York. From 
1950 to 1955 he served as Chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission, and his last post 
in Washington was that of director of New 
York State’s Commerce Department office 
there. 

As legislator, Mr. Mead was the author of 
the 44-hour week law, and later the 40-hour 
law, for postal employees. A former rail- 
road switchman, he considered labor legis- 
lation his “particular field.” 

He was active on more than a dozen com- 
mittees as a Senator and was chairman of 
the controversial Senate War Investigating 
Committee. Former President Harry S. 
Truman held this post when he was a Sen- 
ator. 

Investigations by this committee of irreg- 
ularities in the disposal of war surpluses 
and the excesses, including waste of man- 
power, at various defense projects served to 
keep Mr. Mead constantly in the public no- 
tice early in 1945. 

Mr. Mead was well liked in Washington. 
He was good natured, a good talker, and a 
genial mixer. Above all, though, he was pic- 
tured as a sincere and very hard working 
legislator. 

* . * . . 

He wanted very badly to be Governor of 
New York. He had sought his party's nomi- 
nation for the post in 1942 with the backing 
of President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Despite strong pressure from the National 
and State administrations for Mr. Mead, the 
convention nominated Attorney General 
John J. Bennett, Jr., the candidate of James 
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A. Farley, then State Democratic chairman. 

The vote was 623 to 393 for Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Bennett was defeated in the general 
election by Mr. Dewey. By 1944, 2 years be- 
fore the next election, Mr. Mead was said to 
have the Democratic nomination sewed up. 

He did, Mr. Mead was nominated to run 
against Governor Dewey in 1946. Despite an 
energetic campaign—directed by Robert F. 
Wagner—Mr. Mead lost by 687,151 votes. 


A RAILROAD WATER BOY 


Mr. Mead was born on December 27, 1885, 
near the Lackawanna railroad tracks in 
Mount Morris, N.Y., a son of Thomas and 
Jane Kelly Mead. His father was a railroad 
section boss, his brothers and uncles all were 
railroad employes. When he was 5 the fam- 
ily moved to Buffalo. Young James first 
worked for the railroad as a water boy, then 
in turn as a lamp-lighter, spike-mauler, 
track-walker, shopman, and switchman. 

In 1911 he spent several months in Wash- 
ington on the police force. On returning to 
Buffalo, Mr. Mead became active in local 
politics while continuing to work as yard 
switchman for the Erie Railroad. He served 
& year on the Erie County Board of Super- 
visors before his election as an assemblyman 
in 1914. For a short time he was president 
of his switchmen’s union local. 

In carving out his long political career, 
which included four l-year terms in the 
State assembly, Mr. Mead also worked to at- 
tain an education. He had quit grammar 
school to go to work but when he was 20 
and still working for the railroad, he studied 
at the Caton School of Engineering and the 


Buffalo Institute of Technology. Later, 


while in Washington on the police force, he 
started the study of law, and for many years 
after his election to Congress he took special 
courses at various colleges. 

Serving in the assembly until elected to 
Congress in 1918, Mr. Mead supported rail- 
road-labor legislation and measures for safe- 
ty on railroads, for improvement of condi- 
tions of women and children in industry and 
for workmen’s compensation. 

Mr. Mead was a forceful orator and liked 
rough-and-tumble debates. It was these 
qaulities that brought him to the attention 
of his fellow railroad workers, who elected 
him to the union presidency, 

His hobbies while a political figure were 
the same he had when he was a worker— 
baseball and stamp collecting. He once was 
part owner of the Buffalo baseball team. 


TEXTILE IMPORTS 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, an- 
other Georgia community has suffered 
a severe economic blow which can be 
traced almost directly to the increasing 
flow of imported textiles into the United 
States. 

Last Friday, approximately 500 mill- 
workers at Cedartown, Ga., were notified 
that they probably will be out of a job in 
4months. The plant, Indian Head Mills, 
Inc., said it could no longer operate in 
the face of unfair competition by foreign 
imports. 

The State of Georgia has particularly 
been hurt in recent years by the closing 
of mills because of the textile import 
problem. 

In the fall of 1962, the Peerless Woolen 
Mills of Rossville, Ga., was forced to close 
down and approximately 2,000 workers 
were thrown out of a job. Last year, a 
textile mill in Covington, Ga., which em- 
ployed 400 persons, suffered a similar 
fate. 

Mr. President, something must be done 
to correct this intolerable situation. We 
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cannot sit by and watch American tex- 
tile mills shut down, one after another, 
because of unfair competition from 
abroad. 

The impending closing of the mill at 
Cedartown, along with a companion 
plant at Talladega, Ala., shows with 
striking clarity what is happening to 
domestic textile mills because of in- 
creased foreign imports. 

James M. Flack, a vice president of the 
Indian Head Mills, explained why it was 
either selling out or closing down. He 
said the mill could no longer operate 
profitably because of the continuing flood 
of worsted fabric imports into the do- 
mestic market. 

In 1963, imports of mens wear worsteds 
accounted for 30 percent of the total 
U.S. consumption. This is an increase 
of 16 percent from 1961. The import of 
wool fabrics from Japan alone in the 
first 10 months of 1963 increased almost 
40 percent over the same period in 1962. 

The shutdown of the Cedartown plant 
will, of course, be a disastrous turn of 
events for the local economy. Indian 
Head Mills employed about 500 persons 
which accounted for approximately 25 
percent of the total labor force in that 
area. 

The United States has negotiated 
agreements with reference to cotton tex- 
tile imports, and to some extent these 
have been helpful. But in the area of 
woolens and synthetic fibers, foreign im- 
ports still pose a great threat to our mills, 
and, in fact, is driving them out of busi- 
ness. 

Along with a number of other inter- 
ested Senators, I have been to the White 
House three times in recent months to 
discuss this problem, and on Wednesday 
of this week, there will be a conference 
with the Secretary of State. 

It shall be my purpose to attempt to 
acheve positive action to remedy the 
import problem which gives foreign tex- 
tile manufacturers a distinct and unfair 
advantage over American mills. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent at this point to place in the RECORD 
telegrams from Mr. Albert F. Moore, 
chairman of the Cedartown City Com- 
mission, and M. M. Cornelius, chairman 
of the Polk County Board of Commis- 
sioners. I also ask to place in the Rec- 
ORD a news article pertaining to the clos- 
ing of Indian Head Mills, which was 
written by Jim Montgomery of the At- 
lanta Constitution. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Crepartown, GA., March 14, 1964. 
Senator HERMAN TALMADGE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We would like to call your attention to a 
most disastrous economic blow to our com- 
munity. It can best be explained by quoting 
to you a news release just submitted to me 
as chairman of the Cedartown City Commis- 
sion. “March 13, 1964.—Indian Head Mills, 
Inc., plans to withdraw from the worsted 
fabric industry and is currently making 
efforts to sell its Uxbridge Division as a go- 
ing business, Jack M. Flack, vice president, 
announced. Uxbridge is a producer of mens- 
wear worsted and automotive upholstery 
fabrics. Mr. Flack said the continuing flood 
‘of worsted fabric imports into the domestic 
market has made it increasingly difficult to 
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operate the division profitably now or in the 
foreseeable future. Imports of menswear 
worsteds accounted for 30 percent of the 
total U.S. consumption in 1963, up from 16 
percent from 1961. Wool fabric imports from 
Japan alone for the first 10 months of 1963 
increased almost 40 percent over the same 
period in 1962, according to the statistics of 
the Census Bureau, rising to 23,241,000 
square yards. Mr. Flack noted that Indian 
Head Mills has made substantial capital 
expenditures in its two mills at Cedartown, 
Ga., and Talladega, Ala. He said, it is a great 
disappointment to all concerned that these 
measures have not enabled the division to 
overcome the economic disadvantages it has 
faced. If efforts to sell the division or its 
individual mills as a continuing operation 
are not successful, the plants will be run out 
in an orderly manner of a period of about 
4 months. Total employment in the two 
mills is about 900.” 

The Cedartown plant employs over 500 
and this covers about 20 to 25 percent of our 
labor force. We urgently soliclt your advice 
and assistance. 

ALBERT F. MOORE, 
Chairman, Cedartown City Commission. 


CEDARTOWN, GA., March 14, 1964. 
Senator HERMAN E. TALMADGE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

On March 13, 1964, Indian Head Mills, Inc., 
111 West 40th Street, New York, N.Y., an- 
nounced their withdrawal from the worsted 
fabric industry which will involve the clos- 
ing of their mills at Cedartown, Ga. (em- 
ployment over 500), and Talladega, Ala. 

This situation has developed due to the 
flood of worsted fabric imvorts into the do- 
mestic market; a total of 30 percent of US. 
consumption in 1963. Increases from Japan 
alone for the first 10 months of 1963 increased 
40 percent over the same period in 1962. 

The loss of this industry will be a mortal 
blow to the economy of this county. We 
urge your concerted efforts in stopping this 
flood of imported fabrics into the domestic 
market. 

M. M. CorNELTUs, 
Chairman, the Board of Commissioners 
of Roads and Revenues, Polk County. 
CEDARTOWN MILL To BE CLOSED OR SOLD IN 4 
MONTHS 
(By Jim Montgomery) 

A textile mill at Cedartown employing 
some 500 workers is to be sold or closed 
within 4 months, its owner told the Consti- 
tution Friday. 

Indian Head Mills, Inc., New York, also 
said the same fate awaits a related 400- 
employee mill in Talladega, Ala. 

It said employees of both mills were told of 
the decision Friday. 

Closing of the Georgia plant would deal a 
severe blow to the Cedartown-Rockmart 
a ea, which has for years been rated by the 
U.S. Labor Department as a pocket of pro- 
longed high unemployment. 

An Indian Head spokesman said the com- 
pany will make every effort to sell the mills 
singly or-together as going enterprises, but 
that operations will be discontinued 4 
months from now if they are not sold by 
that time. - 

The company said its decision to sell or 
close its two Uxbridge division mills was 
triggered by sharply increased imports of 
cheaper worsted-synthetic fabrics from 
abroad. 

The Cedartown and Talladega mills pro- 
duce worsted and worsted-synthetic blend 
fabrics for the manufacture of men's and 
boys’ suits, slacks, topcoats and uniforms, 
and synthetic upholstery fabrics for the 
automobile industry. 

Indian Head acquired the mills from 
Amerace Corporation in August of 1960. 
Since then it has invested an estimated $1 
million to expand and modernize them, in- 
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creasing total employment by 170 workers at 
Cedartown and by about half that number at 
Talladega. 

In its 1963 annual report, issued last 
month, Indian Head said its consolidated 
sales increased slightly to a record $153.4 
million, but that profits slumped by 38 per- 
cent from just over $4 million to barely $244 
million. 

The annual report described 1963 as a year 
of “major transition” for two plants “during 
particularly difficult circumstances in the 
worsted fabric industry, with the result that 
their performance was particularly disap- 
pointing.” 

A corporation vice president, James M. 
Flack, said in Cedartown Friday that the 
continuing flood of worsted fabric imports 
into the domestic market has made it in- 
creasingly difficult to operate the mills 
profitably now or in the foreseeable future. 


CAN EQUALITY BE FORCED? 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, we 
hear a great deal these days about 
equality and the law. There are impas- 
sioned public debates about alleged in- 
equalities in our land, about the haves 
and the have-nots, about the advantaged 
and the disadvantaged. 

We hear it argued that this should 
not be and it must be set right. Ours 
is a democracy where all men are free 
and equal, it is said, and if there are not 
already laws to guarantee freedom and 
equality, then we should enact laws and 
more laws until the situation is remedied. 

This, of course, is fallacious reasoning 
and unsound philosophy. We can in- 
sure the freedom of our people from op- 
pression by its own Government or any 
other, and we can achieve equality un- 
der the law for all of our citizens. 

But I submit that to try to legislate 
equality in all human endeavor is an 
exercise in futility. Moreover, we should 
not even try to do so, because whenever 
we do we find ourselves tampering with 
the individual liberty of all citizens in the 
special interests of a few. 

Charles E. Whittaker, retired Justice 
of the U.S. Supreme Court, discussed 
this problem recently in a speech at 
Southeast Missouri State College. He 
held that democracy was never intended 
to be a leveler of men, but, instead, it 
is meant to allow each man to find his 
own way on the ladder of achievement, 
and to climb as high as his ambition and 
ability will permit. 

Justice Whittaker points out with 
great truth that forced equality is ill 
advised, if not imposisble, under our sys- 
tem of government, and that mere legis- 
lation will not solve all of our problems. 

As he points out, and as I have long 
contended, these are problems of human 
nature, and not just economics and 
sociology. 

There is great wisdom in the remarks 
of Justice Whittaker, and inasmuch as 
they are pertinent to the pending busi- 
ness, I commend them to the Members 
of the Senate. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the speech be printed in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
one of the ablest men to serve on our 
highest Court in recent years was Hon. 
Charles E. Whittaker, of Kansas. 

After a splendid academic and profes- 
sional education, he became a member 
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of a large and successful law firm. 
Then, he served, first, as a district judge 
and then as a member of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals before his appointment 
in 1957 by President Eisenhower to be a 
member of -the U.S. Supreme Court. 
Mr. Justice Whittaker knew the Consti- 
tution as it was written; he knew how 
those who had written it intended for 
it to be construed because all issues in- 
volving construction were fully discussed 
in the Federalist Papers and in the 
ratifying conventions. Last, but by no 
means least, Mr. Justice Whittaker knew 
what the U.S. Supreme Court had said 
about various constitutional issues. 

Mr. Justice Whittaker was that type of 
lawyer and that type of jurist, of whom 
we now have all too few, who believed 
that the sole function of the Supreme 
Court was to interpret the Constitution 
and not to amend it. Yet, when he be- 
came a member of the Court in 1957 and 
took a solemn oath to support and up- 
hold the Constitution, he found himself 
in the midst of colleagues who were bent 
on overruling all previous decisions of 
the Court which were in conflict with 
current social trends and who would not 
hesitate to torture the meaning of the 
Constitution in order to reach a conclu- 
sion calculated to further a social objec- 
tive. 

As an illustration of how unhappy Mr. 
Justice Whittaker became under those 
adverse conditions, we need only refer 
to the fact that he dissented 90 times 
and wrote 40 dissenting opinions in a 
brief period of 5 years and then, in dis- 
gust, he resigned. 

Recently, Mr. Justice Whittaker made 
a speech at Southeast Missouri State 
College in which he brought to bear 
upon the fallacies of the pending civil 
rights bill his keen and penetrating mind 
and his allegiance to fundamental prin- 
ciples. That address entitled Can In- 
tegration Be Forced by Federal Law?” 
was published in the March 23 issue of 
U.S. News & World Report. I join the 
distinguished junior Senator from 
Georgia in obtaining permission for the 
address to be printed in the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JUSTICE WHITTAKER RAISES THE QUESTION: 
“CAN INTEGRATION BE FORCED BY FEDERAL 
Law?” 

(As Congress debates civil rights, a retired 
Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court warns the 
country against expecting any law or any 
democratic government to be.“a leveler of 
men.” Charles E.. Whittaker, 
fundamentals, raises the question of 
whether integration can be forced by Federal 
law. Justice Whittaker, who had been a 
Federal district judge and an appeals court 
judge, went on the Supreme Court in 1957, 
and thus did not take part in the school 
segregation decision of 1954.) 

Although our people do not agree upon 
the reasons, or even that there are any good 
reasons, for much of the existing unrest 
among them, they seem generally to appre- 
ciate that we arè involved in unusual fer- 
ment and are groping our way through an 
era of vast technological development and 
of clamor for rapid and sweeping economic 
and sociological change. 

Despite the constitutional guarantee of 
equal protection of the laws, it has be- 
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come, as all have witnessed, a common prac- 
tice for those of our people who have special 
interests to form or aline with special groups 
of like interests for the purpose of asserting 
the weight of organized pressures upon their 
fellow citizens and the Government, to force 
concession of what some regard as special, 
and sometimes preferred, treatment. That 
pressurized action, in turn, invites, if it does 
not incite, those of different views or inter- 
ests to resist, and sometimes to retaliate, 
through the formation of, or alinement with. 
opposing groups and the use of similar group 
pressures. 


Often, emotional issues are involved, the 
pitch of tensions runs high, and imprudent, 
unreasoned, and occasionally intemperate 
and even irresponsible statements are made 
by one side and answered in kind by the 
other. 

Frequently, in carrying on this dialog, the 
practices of the master propagandist are 
emulated in coining and using terms de- 
signed to cast ignominious aspersions on 
generic terms and concepts. And, on occa- 
sions, accomplishment of desired ends is 
sought through purposefully confu- 
sion upon generic terms by intentionally mis- 
using them; or through the use, or misuse, 
of coined catchwords or clichés of no con- 
crete meaning; and, whether so intended or 
not, those usages appeal only to prejudice 
and passions and arouse more rancor than 
reason. 

Surely such irresponsible recriminations 
and term usages settle nothing, but only 
divide and confuse people and create new 
problems. They cannot be a good substitute 
for, or supplant, the cooperative, calm and 
responsible reasoning processes which ex- 
perience has proven are the only peaceful 
means of solving issues. 

Today there is a wide tendency to speak 
argumentatively through the use of catch- 
words. Some of those that are commonly 
heard are terms of fairly definite meaning, 
such as “segregation,” “discrimination” and 
“in tion,” but even they are often used 
with little fidelity to their true meaning. 
Others are advanced as terms of definite 
meaning, or of art, when in fact, as often 
used, they are meaningless. 

The meaning of the term discrimination.“ 
in its legal sense, is not different from its 
dictionary meaning. In its legal sense it is, 
broadly, a synonym for the 14th amend- 
ment’s prohibition of unequal protection of 
the laws. 

The term “segregation” is, in legal effect, 
but another synonym for prohibited “dis- 
crimination.” The term “desegregation” is a 
coined one of awkwa~d and dubious meaning. 

But the term “integration,” though com- 
monly used as a synonym of “antidiscrim- 
ination” or “antisegregation,” actually has a 
very different meaning, and embraces the 
concept of mixing—well illustrated by the 
transfer of schoolchildren from their home 
district to a distant district for the purpose 
not of avoiding “discrimination,” but of af- 
firmatively “integrating” the races. 

There is, as the Supreme Court has held, 
a clear basis in the fundamental law of our 
land, and particularly in the 14th amend- 
ment of the U.S. Constitution, for striking 
down “State acts” of “discrimination” and 
hence “segregation” in all “public” institu- 
tions, including State public schools, as vio- 
lative of that amendment’s guarantee of 
equal protection of the laws. But, as the 
law stands today, there is no Federal—dis- 
tinguished from State—legal basis for com- 
pelling “integration.” 

I say this simply because it has been so 
held by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in its only opinion on the point thus 
far rendered. In 1875, Congress passed what 
it termed a Civil Rights Act, by which it 
provided, among other things, in section 1: 

“That all persons within the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States shall be entitled 
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to the full and equal enjoyment of the ac- 
commodations, advantages, facilities, and 
privileges of inns, public conveyances on land 
or water, theaters, and other places of pub- 
lic amusement; subject only to the condi- 
tions and limitations established by law, 
and applicable alike to citizens of every race 
and color, regardless of any previous condi- 
tion of servitude.” 

The constitutionality of that act was as- 
sailed in the Supreme Court in 1883, and, 
after full hearing, the Court, with one dis- 
sent, struck the act down as violative of 
the U.S. Constitution, upon the ground 
that that act of Congress sought “to 
establish a code of municipal law regula- 
tive of all private rights between man and 
man in society,” and was not within the pow- 
ers delegated to the National Government by 
the States and the people through the Con- 
stitution, and was therefore beyond the pow- 
er of Congress to enact. That opinion is re- 
ported in 109 U.S, at page 1. 

This is one of the bases upon which cer- 
tain Senators and others are resisting pas- 
sage of the presently pending civil rights 
bill. They contend and argue, among other 
things, that the bill is unconstitutional un- 
der the holding of the Supreme Court in the 
civil rights cases cited, and that Members 
of Co , being sworn to uphold the Con- 
stitution, should not enact a law that is be- 
yond the constitutional power. 

Those espousing passage of the pending 
bill take note, of course, of the holding, 
and the effect of the holding, of the Court's 
1883 opinion in the civil rights cases, but 
they seem to contend that the changed con- 
ditions and mores of advancing times have 
shown a need for such legislation that did 
not exist in 1883, and that these changes 
justify a different interpretation of the Con- 
stitution; and they seem to hope that the 
Court, if again presented with the question, 
would find its 1883 opinion to be an er- 
roneously narrow interpretation of the Con- 
stitution, and that the present bill is with- 
in Congress constitutional powers. 

I, of course, have no information, and in- 
tend no expression, upon how that argument 
might fare in the Court, or even upon how 
it ought to fare there. I simply indicate 
here the principal bases over which the con- 
tending factions in the Congress are disput- 
ing. Of course, no concrete meaning can be 
ascribed to a Civil Rights Act. The term 
“civil rights” is not a term of art, but, when 
abstractly used, is virtually meaningless. 
Such an act, as any other, can derive mean- 
ing only from its contents and not from its 
caption. Today we have several civil rights 
acts, and all our citizens have “civil rights,” 
but it seems that the existing acts do not 
satisfy all, and there is clamor for a broader, 
deeper, and more rigid one. 

A PARALLEL WITH A DISCARDED LAW 

A principal controversy seems to center 
over what is called the “public accommoda- 
tions” features of the pending bill. Those 
features, while not identical with, are very 
like the ones contained in the Civil Rights 
Act of 1875, which act, as stated, was held 
unconstitutional by the Court in 1883. 

Many people seem to be quite nonspecific 
and unclear in their use of the term “public 
accommodations.” 

Those espousing of the pending 
bill seem to take the view that all, or nearly 
all, entrepreneurial establishments that do 
business generally with the public are, or 
ought to be held to be, “public.” 

Those who resist passage of the pending 
bill seem to take the view that, in the pres- 
ently existing legal sense, as in the diction- 
ary sense, only those enterprises which are 
carried on by, or are lawfully and fully regu- 
lated by, the State or Federal Government— 
usually tax supported or subsidized enter- 
prises—are “public,” and that all others, 
such as one’s home, club, store, shop or office, 
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or his restaurant or hotel, are “private” en- 
terprises, to which only those who are ex- 
pressly or impliedly invited may, of right, 
come and enter. And they contend that, 
inasmuch, and so long as, this is so, any 
invitation expressly or impliedly extended 
to members of the public may be withdrawn 
or negated by any private entrepreneur for 
wholly arbitrary reasons, or for no reason, 
simply by the giving or posting of a notice 
accordingly, and that it is beyond the con- 
stitutional power of the Federal Govern- 
ment—distinguished from the State govern- 
ment—as held by the Supreme Court in the 
civil rights cases in 1883, to do anything 
about it. 

I do not intend to enter that controversy, 
or to do more, in this connection, than to 
point out the importance of ascribing to 
words, including the words “public” and 
private,“ their true meanings in any rea- 
soned and enlightening discussion of issues 
that revolve around them. 


REAL MEANING OF “EQUAL OPPORTUNITY” 


I pass now to an expression of some views 
on arguments by cliches, and on some demo- 
cratic fundamentals. 

We Americans correctly and proudly say 
that our Government is founded upon the 
concept that all men are created equal. 
Doubtless all men are created equal in the 
sight of God and of all God-fearing men. 
This, I think we must agree, includes the 
concept that all men are entitled to equality 
of opportunity. But that, I also think we 
must agree, is but an opportunity to prove 
unequal talents. 

Today there are well-meaning persons who 
argue that all men are, of right, entitled to 
permanent economic equality. This, I think, 
is utopian beyond our capacities to deliver. 
In a democracy like ours, the term “equality” 
must mean, at least, that government, State 
or Federal—quite apart and distinguished 
from the individual—cannot and must not 
deny to any citizen: (a) the right to equal 
learning; (b) the right to equal treatment; 
(c) the right to equal justice, and (d) the 
equal right of suffrage. 

But democracy, as a system of government, 
is not, and was never intended to be, a lev- 
eler of men. Quite the contrary. It permits, 
and was intended to permit, the gifted, the 
energetic, the creative and the thrifty, eco- 
nomically at least, to rise above the masses, 
and it intends to leave each man free to earn 
and find his own level on the stairway to the 
top. We may justifiably be disturbed by 
those who advocate socialistic means and 
objectives as the answer to the problems of 
democracy, and especially to the problems of 
economic “equality.” 

If men really want permanent economic 
equality, they may find it only in commu- 
nism, for such is the central theme of that 
philosophy. Permanent economic equality 
can only be had, as history teaches, by the 
surrender of certain liberties, particularly 
by those sufficiently capable and energetic to 
forge ahead of the masses, as enforced 
“equality” necessarily holds or cuts them 
back to the standards of the mediocre or be- 
low. 

If men want true liberty and a fair por- 
tion of equality—which it seems is all that 
ever can be had—they must turn to democ- 
racy and adhere to its principles. Generally 
men who are free do not remain economically 
equal, and men who remain economically 
equal are not free. 

Now, turning specifically to arguments 
by cliches, I think we may justifiably be con- 
cerned by those would-be leaders who voice 
slogans which appear on the surface to be 
logical, and some even religious, but which 
in truth are neither, I hope you will bear 
with me while I mention just a few: 

One is: The world owes every man a liv- 
ing.” This is false. It is the cry of the lazy, 
the inept, and the failures. 
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A second is: “Human rights, not property 
rights.” Are these rights in any way incon- 
sistent or mutually destructive? Is not the 
right to have and be protected in property a 
valuable human right? Are those rights not 
mutually consistent and even dependent? 
Any thoughtful observation of history will 
disclose that where there has not been pri- 
vate property rights there has not been what 
we call human rights. Private property 
rights are the soil in which our concepts of 
human rights grow and mature. As long as 
private property rights are secure, human 
rights will endure, expand, and evolve. 

A third is: “Production is for use, and not 
for profit.” This phrase was coined in Rus- 
sia. It is high sounding, but it’s a phony. 
Again, is there any inconsistency or im- 
morality in producing useful things at a 
profit? If production is not to yield a profit, 
there will be no incentive for production. 
And if there is no incentive to produce, there 
will be no production for use. It is the in- 
centive of profits that has produced the 
blessings of our Nation and that has enabled 
her to grow, progress, and develop as she 
has. Reasonable profits are essential to the 
general well-being of our society. If the 
state were to take over under the slogan of 
“use, not profits,” initiative would be de- 
stroyed, progress would be halted, and soon 
stagnation would set in, to the irreparable 
injury of us all. 


IF MEN OBEY ONLY LAWS THEY LIKE 


A fourth is: “Obey the good laws, but 
breach the bad ones.” Who is to be the um- 
pire that will determine which are good and 
which are bad? Does not that cliche invite 
men to violate the laws they do not like? 
If we allow men to obey only the laws they 
like, will we not be trading ordered liberty 
for chaos? Though we have, as we justi- 
fiably and proudly boast, a Government of 
laws and not of men, we must recognize that 
even this virtue can be lost, and that no 
man is protected by the law unless all are 
equally bound by and required to obey it. 
No man will be secure in his just rights if 
power is given to, or held to exist in, the 
Government to prefer some over others. 
Would not such a concept make a mockery 
of the constitutional doctrine of “equal pro- 
tection of the laws“? 

A fifth is: “Action now, not the delays of 
the law.” Does not this cliche implicitly 
advocate such direct action as constitutes 
disrespect for, and disobedience of, the law 
and its processes? It is true that due process 
of law, being a refined and deliberate proc- 
ess, administered in tribunals that fully and 
patiently hear before they decide, are slow. 
But, like the mills of the gods, though they 
grind slowly, they grind exceedingly fine, 
and therefore their judgments are most 
likely to be just. At all events, such is the 
backbone of our American system. Should 
we change it, or permit it to be changed, 
and, if so, for what? 

A sixth is: “The end justifies the means.” 
That philosophy is the direct antithesis of a 
government of laws, and particularly of one 
that guarantees the equal protection of the 
laws. It is even antithetic to the tenets of 
all religions. It is as false as it is commu- 
nistic. It was upon that premise that, in 
communistic lands, certain leaders, who had 
captured power, took the lives of many and 
the liberties of all. They thought the ends 
they desired justified the means they used. 

Those who would seek to solve our prob- 
lems through socialistic processes, rather 
than through democratic ones, are heading 
down the road to darkness. 

There is no hope that communistic meth- 
ods will solve our problems. In reality, our 
chief problems are more of human nature 
than of economics and sociology. The hon- 
est and honorable man who obeys the law 
but has two cars is not preventing another 
man from having one car. Such a man 
who earns a large salary is not thereby de- 
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priving another who earns a small salary. 
The man who owns a good house does not 
thereby force another man to dwell in the 
slums. The honest, industrious and law- 
abiding people who prosper under our free- 
enterprise system surely ought not to be 
blamed for all the problems that plague the 
lives of those who do not prosper. To deny 
the right to exceed in prosperity to some 
persons would necessarily be to deny the 
same right to all persons, and that would be 
to destroy the initiative that spells progress, 
and even liberty, and would result in stag- 
nation, and, eventually, in slavery for all 
of us. 

The prosperous are not always a credit to 
us, but they are not, in the main, parasites 
on the body politic. It is therefore wrong 
generally to condemn those who by enlight- 
enment, enterprise, energy, hard work, and 
thrift have become successful, or even 
wealthy, in our arguments for what we some- 
times hear called equality. 

Even the redistribution of wealth would 
not solve, or even long ameliorate, the hu- 
Man problems that plague us. It is true 
that wealth is not fairly distributed in our 
land, but it is also true that it has never 
been at any time in any land under the sun. 
And it never can long or enduringly be so. 
Some poor always will be with us. Nor can 
we solve our social predicaments by blaming 
the most successful of our people for the in- 
equities that seem to mark the rest of us. 

And I feel justified in adding that it is 
illogical continually to emphasize the ne- 
glected duties of some of us while ignoring, 
almost totally, the neglected duties of the 
rest of us. 

In the last two or three decades, our econ- 
omy has greatly changed. Most of our young 
people have left the farms and small towns 
and emigrated to the great urban centers, 
where they have taken jobs with the large 
industrial complexes, and are now totally de- 
pendent upon their jobs and paychecks for 
the necessities for themselves and their 
families. 

If one paycheck is missed, the family is in 
pain. If two or more are missed, the family 
is in panic. Our people have got to have 
jobs. Jobs are provided by employers. Em- 
ployers can provide the necessary jobs only 
if they can earn the money to pay the wages. 
And one sure way to kill the goose that lays 
the golden eggs is to make it impossible for 
employers to earn the money necessary to 
provide jobs and pay wages. Slowly, but 
surely, we seem to be learning this funda- 
mental lesson—one we always should have 
known. 

ANSWER IS NOT STATE CAPITALISM 

The wealthy—including many corporate 
employers—have many sins to confess, and 
so do we all. But the answer is not a shift— 
or what leads to and means a shift—from 
private capitalism to State capitalism, by 
whatever name called. 

To repeat, I appeal, first, to reason, and for 
cooperative, honest, and thoughtful con- 
sideration and effort toward the solution of 
our problems; and, second, for universal re- 
spect for and obedience to the law; and, 
third, for the mutual respect by each for 
the rights of all—for, it seems to me, there 
are no other ways whereby we can live to- 
gether and progress in peace and harmony, 
or advance in practice the theme we profess 
of the brotherhood of man under the father- 
hood of God. 


————— 


FAA’S FLYING CADILLACS IN THE 
SKY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
wonder how many taxpayers are aware 
of the fact that they support a fleet of 
fiying Cadillacs in the sky, or of the cost 
of these aircraft. 
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I am not in this speech referring to 
military aircraft but to purely civilian 
planes flown by individuals in a civilian 
agency. Let us look at this fleet. 

Just one plane, a Lockheed Jetstar, 
purchased by the FAA in 1963 cost $1.5 
million. Is this a luxury plane? Well, 
the interior decorating alone in this 
plane cost $70,000, enough to buy five 
reasonably priced homes. This interior 
decorating was done by one of the lead- 
ing plane decorating firms in the country, 
Horton & Horton of Fort Worth, Tex. 
In thanking the firm for the job, the 
Administrator of FAA stated: 

I understand that the Lockheed people, 
who have produced a considerable number 
of planes of this type, rate our delivered 
product as second only to the one prepared 
for the Government of Iran. 


What better test of ostentatious con- 
sumption at taxpayers’ expense? 

This aircraft was purchased, inciden- 
tally, to replace an $850,000 Gulfstream. 
But the Gulfstream has been kept by the 
FAA and is still being used for flights 
by other officials. 

The Lockheed Jetstar is primarily for 
the benefit of the FAA Administrator. 
Why could he not fly on commercial 
flights like the rest of the taxpayers who 
had to buy this plane for him? 

To my knowledge, no Cabinet officer 
has his own plane, although presumably 
the Secretary of Defense has access to 
military aircraft. Maybe there are a 
few occasions when both the Adminis- 
trator and some of his assistants must 
travel together. But in these cases why 
not rent or charter a plane? 

The Jetstar and the Gulfstream are 
not the only aircraft in the FAA’s lux- 
ury fleet. This single Agency maintains 
a fleet of some 129 planes, including the 
one with interior decorating like that of 
the plane owned by the Shah of Iran. 
No reasonable justification exists for 
these castles in the sky. 

Various subordinate officials in this 
one Agency also have the use of many 
other luxury aircraft. In 1963, the FAA 
obtained eight of the finest private 
planes available, at a cost of $229,000. 
These were Beechcraft Queen Air 80's. 
These planes have over $78,000 worth of 
equipment in each of them. To para- 
phrase the wise World War II economy 
slogan, “Is the luxury of these trips 
really necessary?” 

These eight planes replaced some older 
C-45’s—Beech model 18’s. The principal 
justification for the new planes was “to 
keep general aviation inspectors current 
and proficient in production aircraft.” 
Yet out of a total of 123,210 registered 
general aviation aircraft, there were only 
29 registered general aviation Queen Air 
80’s as of April 30, 1963, according to 
FAA figures. 

These planes, Beechcraft Queen Air's, 
allegedly were purchased to keep FAA 
pilots proficient in flying typical aircraft. 
Yet there were only 29 Queen Air’s reg- 
istered in the whole country when the 8 
were purchased by the FAA. In other 
words, FAA purchased one of the most 
expensive and least common types of 
planes in order to keep proficient in pro- 
duction aircraft. In the same survey 
there were 1,884 model 18’s. Could not 
these older planes have been retained a 
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little longer in order to keep current in 
typical production aircraft? 

A more basic question can also be 
asked. Why should any aircraft be pur- 
chased by the taxpayers simply so that a 
few public officials can fly around the 
country? There are, of course, justifi- 
cations provided by FAA. These justifi- 
cations include the need for adminis- 
trative flying, evaluation of FAA's 
inflight air traffic control procedures, 
and to keep general aviation inspectors 
current and proficient in production 
aircraft.” 

Frankly, I do not believe that the pos- 
session of these aircraft by the FAA is 
keeping “inspectors current and profi- 
cient in production aircraft.” For ex- 
ample, the Aircraft Owners & Pilots 
Association, a private group representing 
general aviation interests, investigated 
these new aircraft and, to quote the 
AOPA representatives: 

To our astonishment we found these men 
full of misinformation (about their own reg- 
ulations, incidentally), and surprisingly un- 
informed. They thought that the $78,840 
worth of equipment in each Queen Air was 
mandatory because the airplane probably 
couldn’t have been certificated without it. 
When we asked how they thought the many 
thousands of today’s general aviation air- 
craft ever got certificated, though some of 
them are only worth about 10 percent of the 
value of just one Queen Air’s equipment, 
they were stumped. 


AOPA also made some comments 
about the need for these planes. They 
stated: 

One of the most naive statements of all, 
we think, is the official explanation that the 
Queen Airs are needed for, among other 
things, checking out FAA general aviation 
agents. This is like saying that every police- 
man dealing with motorists should be sup- 
plied with a Rolls Royce Silver Dart, so as 
to develop an understanding of the prob- 
lems and limitations of Ford owners. 


Does the responsibility which the FAA 
has in the aviation field require all of 
these planes? In my judgment, the an- 
swer is a clear “No.” 

What, then, can the FAA do if it does 
not have its own luxury fleet? There 
are a number of answers. First. with 
respect to administrative flying, the ad- 
ministrators can simply take commer- 
cial airline trips. 

Second, insofar as maintaining pro- 
ficiency in production aircraft is con- 
cerned, I believe that FAA inspectors 
could be stationed at each of the various 
aircraft production plants around the 
country. In this way, the FAA inspec- 
tors could both observe the production 
methods and at the same time fly each 
of the various types of planes being 
produced. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PEAR- 
son in the chair). The time of the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator from Wisconsin is 
recognized for 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Third, with respect 
to inspection of navigation and radio fa- 
cilities, the FAA function virtually dupli- 
cates what is being performed presently 
by all the other planes in the air. After 
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all, if these facilities are valuable, and 
of course they are, their value lies in the 
fact that private, commercial, and mili- 
tary aircraft are using these facilities. 
In fact, these planes are using the facili- 
ties infinitely more than the FAA can 
possibly use them. Therefore, if any 
malfunctions or inadequacies occur in 
the Nation’s air navigation system, these 
are most likely to be discovered by the 
private, commercial, or military aircraft. 
The FAA role can be reduced very sub- 
stantially. 

Fourth, the FAA spent over $6 million 
for aircraft to train inspectors who check 
out airline pilots. Most of this task is 
already being done by the airlines them- 
selves. An examination by FAA inspec- 
tors seems superfluous. However, if such 
examinations are necessary, they could 
be done either by the FAA personnel at 
the plants where the planes are produced 
or at the facilities where the planes are 
periodically maintenanced. Thus, the 
FAA inspectors can obtain proficiency 
while at the same time checking out air- 
craft after work has been done on them. 

In summary, why should FAA have 
planes of its own, even though it is the 
“flying agency”? If FAA’s personnel 
need to travel, they can use commercial 
flights. If they need familiarity with 
planes being produced, they can rent 
planes from the aircraft firms. They do 
not need to purchase airliners in order to 
maintain flying competence. The air- 
liners themselves now adequately check 
on their own pilots. 

Virtually no planes are needed for 
checking radio and navigation facilities 
since the airliners and other private us- 
ers of the airways already do this job. 

Pilots love to fly, but the taxpayers 
should not be forced to finance unneces- 
sary luxury Cadillacs in the sky. 

Mr. President, we should require FAA 
to dispose of virtually all these aircraft. 
However, my proposal is more modest. 
The Agency has asked for nearly $2 mil- 
lion for the purchase of 8 additional new 
aircraft in fiscal 1965. This request 
should be denied. It cannot be justified. 
This is $2 million for more Cadillacs-in- 
the-sky that serve no purpose. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 


J. D. WALLACE & CO., INC. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 891, House bill 6748. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H.R. 6748) 
for the relief of the J. D. Wallace & Co., 
Inc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, orderéd to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


LT. COL. HENRY H. ALLPORT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
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No. 912, Senate bill 309, and that Calen- 
dar No. 912 and the following measures 
be considered in sequence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The first bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 


LT. COL. HENRY H. ALLPORT 


The bill (S. 309) for the relief of Lt. 
Col. Henry H. Allport, Army of the Un‘ted 
States, retired, was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Henry H. Allport, Army of the 
United States, retired, is hereby relieved of 
all lability zor repayment to the United 
States of the sum of $8,302.07 representing 
the amount of retired pay erroneously paid 
him by the Department of the Army for the 
period beginning December 1, 1950, and end- 
ing January 31, 1961, such retired pay having 
been paid to the said Lieatenant Colonel 
Henry H. Allport as the result of an error 
committed by the Department of the Army 
in computing the years of creditable satis- 
factory Federal service earned by him for 
retired pay purposes. 


REBECCA K. CLAYTON 


The bill (H.R. 1759) for the relief of 
Rebecca K. Clayton was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


MORRIS ARONOW AND OTHERS 


The bill (H.R. 2189) for the relief of 
Morris Aronow and other employees of 
the Post Office Department was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


CWO JAMES A. McQUAIG 


The bill (H.R. 4681) for the relief of 
CWO James A. McQuaig was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


CAPT. RANSOM C. APLIN 


The bill (H.R. 5584) for the relief of 
Capt. Ransom C. Aplin was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


JULIAN A. ERSKINE 
The bill (H R. 5941) for the relief of 
Julian A. Erskine was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


WARREN A. JEFFERS AND FRANCIS 
H. LEIK 


The bill (H.R. 8470) for the relief of 
Warren A. Jeffers and Francis H. Leik 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 83) for the relief of the 
estate of Mary L. MeNamara was an- 
nounced as next in order. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask that the bill 
go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will go over. 


SISTER AURORA MARTIN GELADO 


The bill (S. 1030) for the relief of Sis- 
ter Aurora Martin Gelado (also known 
as Sister Nieve) was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Sister Aurora Martin Gelado 
(also known as Sister Nieve) shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this Act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
Act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


FRANCISCO NAVARRO-PAZ 


The bill (S. 1999) for the relief of 
Francisco Navarro-Paz was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, Francisco Navarro-Paz shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment 
of this Act upon payment of the required 
visa fee. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, the fol- 
lowing bills were passed over: 

Calendar No. 922, S. 2170, for the relief 
of Mary Lane Laycock. 

Calendar No. 923, H.R. 272€ for the 
relief of John F. Wood of Newport News, 
Va. 

Calendar No. 924, H.R. 2818, for the 
relief of Elmer J. and Richard R. Payne. 


DAVEY ELLEN SNIDER SIEGEL 


The bill (H.R. 2724) for the relief of 
Davey Ellen Snider Siegel was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN EMPLOYEES OF 
THE AIR FORCE AT HICKAM AIR 
FORCE BASE 
The bill (H.R. 7967) for the relief of 

certain individuals employed by the De- 

partment of the Air Force at Hickam 

Air Force Base, Hawaii, was considered, 

ordered to a third reading, read the third 

time, and passed. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN EMPLOYEES OF 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


The bill (H.R. 8930) for the relief of 
certain employees of the Bureau of In- 
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dian Affairs was considered, ordered to 
“a reading, read the third time, and 
p A 


ZENON ZUBIETA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 476) for the relief of Zenon Zu- 
bieta which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, with an 
amendment, in line 5, after the word 
“Act”, to insert “and may be issued a 
visa and be admitted to the United 
States, notwithstanding the provisions 
of section 212 (a) (22) of that Act“; so 
as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the tion and Na- 
tionality Act, Zenon Zubieta shall be deemed 
to be within the purview of section 101(a) 
(27)(B) of that Act and may be issued a 
visa and be admitted to the United States, 
nothwithstanding the provisions of section 
212 (a) (22) of that Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was. ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BENJAMIN A. RAMELB 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 353) for the relief of Benjamin A. 
Ramelb which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with 
amendments, on page 1, line 6, after the 
word “of”, where it appears the second 
time, to strike out “$75,000” and insert 
“$68,240”, and on page 2, line 2, after the 
word “of”, to strike out “10 per centum 
thereof“ and insert 81,500“; so as to 
make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
legal guardian of Benjamin A. Ramelb, of 
Waialua, Oahu, Hawaii, the sum of $68,240 
in full settlement of all the claims against 
the United States of the said Benjamin A. 
Ramelb arising out of injuries he received 
when struck by a United States Army truck 
at Waialua, on July 2, 1944. The said in- 
juries caused damage to the brain resulting 
in total and permanent disability: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this Act in excess of $1,500 shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


MRS. ANNETTE M. RASOR AND 
DR. ROBERT W. RASOR 


The bill (H.R. 8280) for the relief of 
Mrs. Annette M. Rasor and Dr. Robert 
W. Rasor was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, that 
concludes the call of the calendar for the 
moment. 


APPOINTMENT OF JOE DICKERSON 
AS DIRECTOR OF THE OFFICE OF 
OIL AND GAS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
some time ago I criticized the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Joe Dickerson as Director 
of the Office of Oil and Gas. As I 
pointed out at that time, he has been 
a lobbyist for the petroleum industry 
for several years. 

I believe that in his appointed position 
as Director of the Office of Oil and Gas 
he might not give the same consideration 
to the consumers and conservationists 
that he gave to the oilindustry. I have 
written to the Secretary of the Interior, 
Mr. Udall, on the subject of this ap- 
pointment, pointing out two additional 
allegations which compromise the posi- 
tion of Mr. Dickerson, so seriously that 
he should certainly not be appointed. 
He has not yet taken office, although 
he was scheduled to do so yesterday. 

In my letter to the Secretary of the 
Interior, I wrote as follows and I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of this 
letter be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Hon. STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary; Two allegations have 
recently come to my attention in connection 
with the appointment of Mr. Joe Dickerson 
as Director of the Office of Oll and Gas in 
your Department. If my understanding of 
these allegations is correct and if they are 
true, they cast serious additional doubt on 
the appropriateness of this appointment. 

First, I understand Mr. Dickerson is now 
receiving a retirement pension from Shell 
Oil Co. Yet section VIII, paragraph (b), 
of the Shell retirement contract reads as 
follows: 

“Any writ or claim to any interest in any 
of the funds in the trust which any em- 
ployee or pensioner may have except for 
a supplementary pension shall terminate 
at the option of the trustees if the trustees 
shall find that such employee or pensioner 
has been guilty of fraud or dishonesty to- 
ward any of the companies or has willfully 
damaged the property of any of the com- 
panies or has wrongfully disclosed any 
secret process or imparted any confidential 
information or without the consent in writ- 
ing of his last employing company previous- 
ly obtained has engaged either as an em- 
ployee or for his own account in any activity 
which is competitive with that carried on by 
his employing company or by any of its af- 
filiates or has done any other act materially 
inimical to the interest of any of the com- 

les.“ 

Will Mr. Dickerson in fact receive this 
pension from Shell Oil Co. while occupying 
a position in the Interior Department? 

Does not the section of the pension agree- 
ment quoted above discourage Mr. Dicker- 
son from exercising full and free inde- 
pendence in his Government position? 

Is it not possible that equitable adminis- 
tration of the Office of Oil and Gas might 
require Mr. Dickerson to take action adverse 
to the Shell Oil Co. which officials of that 
company might easily construe as willfully 
damaging the property and interest of the 
company? 
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Could these company officials not sum- 
marily disqualify Mr. Dickerson under the 
pension agreement and deprive him of thou- 
sands of dollars a year of income? 

Would this not tend to inhibit Mr. Dicker- 
son in exercising his full responsibilities as 
Director of the Office of Oil and Gas if those 
responsibilities should require him to take 
any action adverse to the interest of the 
Shell Oil Co.? 

Under these circumstances, doesn't the 
receipt of this pension by Mr. Dickerson 
constitute a conspicuous conflict of interest? 

Second, Mr. Dickerson spoke in Tulsa, 
Okla., on January 9, 1964, at the annual 
meeting of the directors of the Mid-Conti- 
nent Oil & Gas Association. 

In reporting this speech, the Independent 
Petroleum Monthly, magazine of the Inde- 
pendent Petroleum Association of America, 
stated (February 1964) that Dickerson said 
current and pending investigations by var- 
ious Federal agencies had potentially serious 
implications for the oil industry. 

The magazine said Dickerson mentioned 
four particular inquiries: 

1. A Federal Power Commission question- 
naire to 114 of the largest natural gas pro- 
ducers. i 

2. An inquiry by Representative JAMES 
RoosEvELT, Democrat, of California, and the 
House Small Business Committee into gaso- 
line prices. 

3. A current study by a Government inter- 
agency committee to improve statistics on 
costs, reserves, productive capacity, trans- 
portation, and emergency deliverability in 
the oil industry. 

4. A study of nuclear energy and other 
power sources including oil by another in- 
teragency committee, headed by Donald F. 
Hornig, Special Assistant to the President 
for Science and Technology. Walter Heller, 
Chairman of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, is Vice Chairman of the study group. 

Dickerson was quoted as saying: 

“Serious and burdensome overlap and 
repetition are involved in several of the in- 
vestigations. Policies that may be developed 
on the basis of the information to be gath- 
ered could very well be damaging to the in- 
dustry. Certainly the time and expense in- 
volved in accumulating and reporting the re- 
quested information is no small item.” 

Now, Mr. Secretary, how could “policies 
that may be developed on the basis of in- 
formation to be gathered” about an industry 
necessarily be damaging to that industry? 
More importantly, is this not an inappro- 
priate attitude for a man who is to be a Gov- 
ernment official overseeing the industry? 

In view of the significance of this entire 
matter, I would very much appreciate an- 
swers to the questions I have asked above, 
at your earliest convenience. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM PROXMIRE. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, it 
seems to me that the big question is how 
can oil lobbyist, Joe Dickerson, act as the 
Director of the Office of Oil and Gas 
without a tragic conflict of interest, un- 
less he surrenders the pension he now 
holds from the Shell Oil Co., which pro- 
hibits Dickerson from any action “inimi- 
cal to the interest” of Shell Oil Co.? 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial dealing with this subject, pub- 
lished in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, be 
printed in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


JOB FOR THE PRESIDENT 


Senator Prox umz has ample reason for 
raising questions about the appointment of 
Joe T. Dickerson as Director of the Interior 
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Department’s Office of Oil and Gas. Mr. 
Dickerson is a former paid lobbyist for the 
petroleum industry. His superior, Assistant 
Secretary John M. Kelly, also has spent most 
of his working life in the oil industry. 

“It is certainly not representation in the 
interests of all the American people when 
two persons in the Department of Interior 
who are experts and the real authority in ad- 
vising the Secretary of Interior on the oll 
industry are of, by and for the industry 
which they are supposed to regulate,” Mr. 
Proxmire said in a Senate speech, 

Furthermore, Richard Dudman, a staff 
member of the Post-Dispatch, reports Mr. 
Dickerson, who was appointed February 14 
by Secretary Udall, on January 9 made a 
speech assailing several Government investi- 
gations of the oll industry as representing 
a threat to the industry. This speech was 
given at a closed meeting in Tulsa of the 
Mid-Continent Ol & Gas Association. 

All this is disquieting. Mr. Dickerson may 
be capable of objectivity, and so may Mr. 
Kelly, but the loyalty of oilmen to their in- 
dustry is proverbial. Mr. Udall cannot be 
expected to appoint a person unfamiliar with 
the industry. But it should be possible to 
find someone not so intimately connected 
with the oil lobby as Mr. Dickerson. This 
connection, at best, will tend to limit his 
effectiveness. 

Shortly after entering the White House 
President Johnson announced he wanted 
Secretary Udall's Department and not the 
Chief Executive to set national oil policy. 
Mr. Johnson, being from Texas, naturally 
wanted to divorce himself from controversies 
over oil. But he is ultimately responsible 
in any event and he might be well advised 
to take another look at his earlier decision. 
Mr. Johnson is quite familiar with the in- 
terests of the oil industry, and he knows the 
national interest. Perhaps he himself is 
uniquely qualified to guide policy in this 
field. 


PUBLIC ACCOMMODATIONS LEGIS- 
LATION IN THE KENTUCKY GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the 
General Assembly of Kentucky, which is 
scheduled to adjourn Friday, has pend- 
ing before the rules committees of its 
senate and house of representatives a 
public accommodations bill. The action 
of the rules committees is a matter for 
the decision of its members, and knowing 
them as I do, I am sure each will vote as 
his judgment and conscience directs. 

I speak today as a citizen of Kentucky 
and as one who holds in high respect 
the General Assembly of Kentucky, in 
which I once had the honor to serve. As 
a citizen of Kentucky, I hope very much 
that the rules committees and the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Kentucky will take ac- 
tion on the bill before it adjourns. My 
reasons are the same as those I have 
advanced in the Senate of the United 
States for action on similar bills before 
the Congress. 

Our country is faced with a great con- 
stitutional and moral issue—one with 
which it must come to grips, just as 
Abraham Lincoln held 100 years ago that 
the Union had to come to grips with the 
issue of human slavery. 

I have another reason. I hold with all 
my strength that the public issues of our 
country must be decided by constitu- 
tional processes—by our legislative bod- 
ies, whether Federal or State—by the 
processes of law, and not by lawlessness 
or violence. It is my view that if the 
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issues of civil rights are determined by 
legislative bodies—by the Congress and 
State legislatures—legal standards will be 
prescribed which will apply to all our 
people and to which they must adhere. 
It is important that the legislative bod- 
ies, which represent the people, enact the 
law, and that it not be left to the decision 
of any individual, whether an official or 
private citizen, and certainly not to dis- 
obedience of law, or violence. Every citi- 
zen, whatever his belief, has the duty to 
obey the law. 


I hope earnestly that the General As- 


sembly of Kentucky, a State whose record 
in human relationships has made the 
citizens of Kentucky and the people of 
the United States proud, will take action 
on the important bill before it. I hope 
also that those who are asserting the 
right of petition in Frankfort will-respect 
the right and duty of the general as- 
sembly to conduct its business without 
interruption, and that their actions will 
be lawful within that same spirit of ob- 
servance of law which they seek. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may be 
permitted to make a 10-minute statement 
during the morning hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Watters in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 


DISTORTING THE CIVIL RIGHTS 
BILL 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
cently a full-page advertisement en- 
titled “$100 Billion Blackjack,” opposing 
the civil rights bill (H.R. 7152) appeared 
in newspapers throughout the country. 
This statement is designed to register 
opposition to the civil rights bill (H.R. 
7152). I have a copy of that advertise- 
ment in my hand. It has appeared in 
many newspaper across the Nation—how 
many, I cannot say. Several copies have 
been brought to my attention through 
the mail. 

According to this advertisement: 

The American people are being set up for 
a blow that would destroy their right to 
determine for themselves how they will live. 


It is charged that the bill would 
“abolish the rule of law,” make the At- 
torney General a dictator, and so on. 

The ad does not say that the civil 
rights bill was passed by the House of 
Representatives by a vote of 290 to 130, 
after a 10-day debate in which every 
title was thoroughly debated and ana- 
lyzed. A total of 152 Democrats and 
138 Republicans voted for the bill. It 
hardly seems likely that a bill would 
have such wide and overwhelming bi- 
partisan support if it actually embodied 
the dangers charged in the advertise- 
ment. 

The advertisement refers to the fact 
that six members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives Committee on the Judiciary, 
each an attorney, oppose the bill as a 
“grasp for executive power.” The ad 
fails to say that 23 members of the same 
committee, each one an attorney, voted 
to support the civil rights bill, and that 
the committee’s report describes it as a 
reasonable and responsible bill.” 
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I regret to say this is typical of the 
advertisement, which contains dozens of 
distortions and misrepresentations. It 
would take me hours to set the record 
straight. Ishalldo so ata later date. I 
will merely take time now to put the spot- 
light of truth on the most outrageous 
distortions. 

“TOTAL FEDERAL CONTROL” 


First, it charges total Federal control. 

The ad refers to the bill as establishing 
“total Federal control” over employment, 
education, elections, hospitals, and 
places of public accommodation. In 
fact, the bill simply prohibits racial dis- 
crimination, and leaves all other aspects 
of these matters to private initiative 
and/or State and local control. A brief 
review of the six major titles of the bill 
will make this abundantly clear. 

Title I leaves the conduct of elections 
and the registration of voters in the 
hands of local officials. It does not at- 
tempt to limit the freedom of States 
and localities to impose any nondiscrim- 
inatory requirements as to voting age, 
residence, literacy, citizenship, mental 
competence, and any other matters they 
may deem relevant. It simply provides 
that whatever requirements they adopt 
must be applied equally to all persons, 
and seeks to prevent their use to dis- 
criminate against Negro voters or other 
minority groups in violation of the 14th 
and 15th amendments. 

Basically, title II prohibits the opera- 
tors of specified types of establishments 
which cater to the general public from 
refusing to serve or otherwise discrim- 
inating among patrons on grounds of 
race, color, religion, or national origin. 
The types of establishments covered are, 
basically, restaurants and other eating 
places, hotels, motels, movie theaters, 
and similar places of entertainment. 
Title II would not restrict the freedom 
of the owner of a restaurant, hotel, or 
movie theater to refuse service because 
a patron was drunk, or disorderly, or 
improperly attired, or had not made a 
reservation, or for any other reason un- 
related to the patron’s race, religion, 
or national origin. It would not limit 
in any way the powers of the State or 
locality to regulate the health, safety, 
or other aspects of such places of public 
accommodation, 

Such health and safety regulations are 
themselves limitations on the unre- 
strained right to make any use of pri- 
vate property. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I read the advertise- 
ment to which the Senator refers. It is 
reprehensible. It is disgraceful. It is 
not truthful. The Senator from Minne- 
sota is performing a service in the com- 
ments he makes in the Senate today with 
regard to the advertisement and with 
respect to the bill. I do not wish to in- 
terrupt the Senator, because what he is 
doing is important. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. 
ator. 

Mr. KUCHEL. The Senator has com- 
mented on two sections of the bill which 
have to do with the right of a citizen to 
register and to vote, a right guaranteed 


I thank the Sen- 
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to him by the Constitution, and denied 
to him in many parts of the country. 
The Government has a clear constitu- 
tional responsibility to act as it is about 
to act, or as eventually it will act, at this 
session of Congress with respect to this 
problem. 

The State of California, as the Senator 
well knows, is one of many States in the 
American Union which for generations 
has had legislation providing public ac- 
commodation statutes for all people, all 
citizens, in precisely the same back- 
ground to which the Senator from Min- 
nesota is now alluding with regard to 
the proposed Federal statute. Before the 
turn of the century, the people of Cali- 
fornia adopted a public accommodations 
statute far more stringent than that 
which is proposed before the Senate at 
this time. 

The Senator from Minnesota should 
continue to do what he is doing because 
the people of the country must have the 
truth rather than distorted propaganda 
such as the advertisement he is discuss- 
ing, which is an ugly and sordid example 
of mistruth and untruth. I congratu- 
late the Senator. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from California. 

Titles III and IV allow the Attorney 
General to sue to require the desegrega- 
tion of public schools and colleges and 
other public facilities. In other words, 
it gives the Attorney General the au- 
thority to sue to require State and local 
Officials to obey the law. These titles 
create no new obligations. State and 
local authorities would retain full au- 
thority and control over schools, col- 
leges, parks, playgrounds and the like. 
However, segregation in all such public 
facilities is clearly prohibited by the 
14th amendment, as the courts have 
held many times. Titles III and IV do 
not change the law in any way; they 
simply authorize the Attorney General 
to bring suit to enforce the law as it 
now exists. 

Title VI of the bill sets forth the policy 
that no person shall be excluded from 
participation in, denied the benefits of, 
or be subjected to discrimination under, 
any program or activity receiving Fed- 
eral financial assistance. It also directs 
Federal departments and agencies to 
take action to effectuate this policy, by 
rules and regulations which must be ap- 
proved by the President. 

The theory behind the provision is 
that, since all taxpayers provide the 
funds for Federal assistance programs 
without regard to race, the benefits of 
such programs should be available to 
all intended beneficiaries without regard 
to race. However, title VI does not in 
any way authorize control over the ac- 
tivities of the beneficiaries, such as re- 
cipients of social security, veterans 
pensions, acreage allotments, and the 
like. The only authority given under 
title VI is to cut off Federal assistance, 
as a last resort, for the specific program 
in which there is discrimination. As- 
sistance for one program cannot be cut 
off because there is discrimination in 
another program. Moreover, title VI 
does not apply to such Federal insur- 
ance and guaranty programs as the Fed- 
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eral Deposit Insurance Corporation, crop 
insurance, and FHA and Veterans Ad- 
ministration mortgage insurance. 

The “$100 billion blackjack“ the ad 
refers to seems to be based on the theory 
that title VI relates to the total Federal 
budget—$97.9 million for 1965. The 
foregoing indicates that this is obviously 
absurd. : 

Title VII, when it becomes fully effec- 
tive after 4 years, will prohibit discrimi- 
nation in employment by employers of 
25 or more employees, in industries af- 
fecting interstate commerce—as that 
term is defined in the Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act—the so-called Taft- 
Hartley Act. It does not limit the em- 
ployer’s freedom to hire, fire, promote or 
demote for any reasons—or no reasons— 
so long as his action is not based on race, 
color, religion, national origin, or sex. 
It does not interfere with job seniority; 
nor does it in any way authorize the Fed- 
eral Government to prescribe as the ad- 
vertisement charges, a “rac’al balance“ 
of job classifications or office staffs or 
“preferential treatment of minorities.” 

EXECUTIVE DICTATORSHIP 


The ad plays on the theme of “execu- 
tive dictatorship” in various ways. It 
states that “Federal inspectors would 
dictate to” various categories of persons. 
It refers to a “dictatorial Attorney Gen- 
eral.” It states that an ‘omnipotent 
Pres dent or his appointees” will rule, 
thumbs up, thumbs down,” and that 
“those who enjoy political favor may ex- 
pect political favor. Others may expect 
something else.“ In fact, the bill confers 
very little executive discretion and relies 
almost wholly on enforcement by the 
courts. In the fields of voting rights, 
title I; public accommodation, title II; 
public facilities, title III; public educa- 
tion, title IV, and employment, title VII, 
no executive official or administrative 
agency is given any enforcement powers 
whatever; the only way in which any ac- 
tion can be required is by court order, 
after a full trial in court. 

Under title VI, compliance action to 
require a State or private agency—for 
example, a hospital—which receives Fed- 
eral financial assistance to live up to its 
agreement to refrain from racial dis- 
crimination against the intended bene- 
ficiaries of the assistance—for instance, 
sick persons seeking medical care—could 
be taken by Federal agencies, but only 
after notice, efforts at voluntary com- 
pliance, and a hearing. If termination 
of financial assistance or refusal of funds 
should be involved, the head of the Fed- 
eral department or agency would have 
to file a written report to Congress, and 
the action could not become effective for 
30 days thereafter. Any such action 
would be subject to judicial review. Un- 
der the other titles of the bill, any en- 
forcement action would have to be taken 
by court order after full judicial trial. 

To heighten the impression of un- 
bridled executive discretion, the ad states 
that the bill would allow each agency to 
define “the mystery word: “discrimina- 
tion’” in whatever way it chose. Under 
all provisions of the bill, it would be ulti- 
mately for the courts to determine what 
constitutes discrimination. As a matter 
of fact, the meaning of racial or religious 
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discrimination is perfectly clear. The 
word “discrimination” has been repeat- 
edly construed and applied by the courts 
in this context. In effect, it means a dis- 
tinction in treatment given to different 
individuals because of their different 
race, religion, or national origin. 
SCOPE OF BILL 


Under the heading Federal Inspectors 
Would Dictate To:“ the ad lists 10 cate- 
gories, each with a number of subcate- 
gories, of persons who would allegedly 
be subject to “dictation.” It has already 
been pointed out that nothing in the bill 
empowers Federal officials to dictate to 
anyone. But in addition, the categories 
and subcategories listed create a grossly 
misleading impression as to the bill’s 
scope. Space permits only a limited 
number of examples. 

Thus, under the heading, “individuals” 
the ad lists six subcategories: 

“One. Seniority in private employ- 
ment’’—nothing in the bill would affect 
any seniority plan which was not a cloak 
for racial or religious discrimination. 

“Two. Seniority in civil service“ 
nothing in the bill affects the Federal 
civil service in any way. 

“Three. Preferential advance of mi- 
norities”—nothing in the bill would per- 
mit any official or court to require any 
employer or labor union to give prefer- 
ential treatment to any minority group. 

“Four. Social security’’—the bill will 
have no effect on social security. 

“Five. Veterans and welfare bene- 
fits“ —the bill will have no effect on vet- 
erans compensation, pensions, or insur- 
ance, or on VA mortgage insurance and 
guarantees. It will affect State welfare 
programs which receive Federal funds, 
but only to require the State or other 
agencies administering the program to 
refrain from racial discrimination. It 
will not result in any “dictation” to, or 
imposition of new requirements on the 
recipient of a welfare check. 

“Six. Employee facilities“ the bill will 
require that an employer refrain from 
racial segregation or discrimination in 
cafeterias, restrooms, and other em- 
ployee facilities, but will not otherwise 
affect such facilities. 

Under the heading Farmers“ three 
items are listed: 

“One. All Federal farm programs.” 
Price support operations and crop insur- 
ance—to mention only two—are not cov- 
ered by the bill at all. Direct Federal 
loans and payments to farmers will not 
be affected by the bill. The bill will 
not result in any new requirements on 
farmers. 

“Two. Employees and tenants.” Farms 
employing 25 or more persons will ulti- 
mately be covered by the fair employ- 
ment provisions, title VII. Otherwise 
farm employment will not be affected 
by the bill. Farm tenancy is not af- 


fected. 


“Three. Membership in farm, organiza- 
tions.“ Labor organizations of farm 
employees may be required by title VII 
to refrain from racial and religious dis- 
crimination. Other farm organizations 
will not be affected. 

Banks and financial institutions will 
ordinarily be subject to title VII and 
hence be required to refrain from dis- 
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crimination in employment. But noth- 
ing in the bill will affect a bank's ap- 
proval of loans, foreclosure of loans, or 
compensation, terms, and conditions of 
employment. 

A number of items are listed under 
the headings “Schools and Colleges” and 
“Teachers.” In fact, however, the bill 
would not authorize any Federal control 
over curricula, textbooks, qualification 
of teachers, size and scheduling of 
classes, discipline, or other educational 
matters. It would authorize suits by 
the Attorney General to enforce the 
constitutional prohibition of racial seg- 
regation in public schools. It may result 
in the requirement that if private schools 
and colleges accept Federal assistance, 
they will have to agree not to discrimi- 
nate in their federally assisted programs. 
The bill would have no effect on compen- 
sation or terms and conditions of em- 
ployment of teachers. It would not af- 
fect employment, seniority, tenure, dis- 
charge, or promotion of teachers—except 
that racial discrimination in connection 
therewith could be prohibited in public 
schools and colleges. 

Numerous other misstatements appear 
under other headings. For example, it 
is said that Federal inspectors could dic- 
tate to State judges and law enforcement 
Officers. Not by the wildest stretch of 
imagination could anything be found in 
the bill to support this statement. 

TRIAL BY JURY AND STAR CHAMBER 


The ad states that the bill would “al- 
low people to be jailed without trial by 
jury.” In fact, the bill does not impose 
any criminal penalties whatever for vio- 
lation of its prohibitions against dis- 
crimination. Under present law, every 
court—Federal and State—already has 
the inherent power to enforce obedience 
to its orders by civil or criminal con- 
tempt. The civil rights bill does not add 
to this contempt power of the courts, but 
it does limit it in certain respects, for ex- 
ample, by requiring a jury trial in cer- 
tain situations. 

Section 501 authorizes the Civil Rights 
Commission to receive evidence in execu- 
tive session if it determines that such 
evidence may tend to defame, degrade, 
or incriminate any person. This provi- 
sion simply reenacts a provision of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957 which is now in 
effect. The use of executive session to 
protect individuals from public airing of 
possibly false or defamatory charges is 
a familiar one which is frequently used 
by congressional committees. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I have 1 minute 
remaining. 

Mr, JAVITS. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may address the Senate. I 
am entitled to 3 minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, let me ask wheth- 
er the time available to the Senator from 
Minnesota has expired. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota has 1 minute 
remaining. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
since I have 1 minute remaining, I wish 


to point out a few more things in con- 


nection with the advertisement. 


y: 
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SOURCE OF THE ADVERTISEMENT 


It is of interest that this distorted ad- 
vertisement was placed by an organiza- 
tion that calls itself the Coordinating 
Committee for Fundamental American 
Freedoms, Inc. Official reports under 
the Federal lobbying laws disclose that 
during the last 6 months of 1963 the co- 
ordinating committee received $131,- 
201.39 in contributions, of which $120,000 
came from the Mississippi State Sov- 
ereignty Commission, an agency of the 
State of Mississippi supported by the 
taxpayers of that State, white and Negro 
alike. The secretary of this organization 
is Mr. John C. Satterfield, of Yazoo City, 
Miss., the attorney for former Gov. Ross 
Barnett. 

Mr. President, everyone is entitled to 
state his opinion. We believe in freedom 
of petition and freedom of the press. 
This advertisement is a refiection on the 
integrity of Congress. There is no “$100 
billion blackjack”; and any statement 
that there is, is an outrageous lie. There 
are no executive dictatorial powers. The 
civil rights bill is based in every instance 
on existing enforcement powers of the 
courts of the United States. There are 
no criminal penalties; there are only 
traditional equitable remedies. 

It seems to me that such advertise- 
ments should be frowned on, should not 
be respected, and should be repudiated. 
It is my intention to challenge such out- 
rageous distortions whenever I have an 
opportunity to do so. 

Honest arguments based on differences 
of opinion can be made against the bill; 
but dishonest arguments have no place 
in this country. 

I know that the advertisement does not 
represent thoughtful consideration by 
any Senator; no Senator would be a 
party to it. The advertisement is noth- 
ing less than muckraking at its worst. 
It is the cheapest kind of advertising. 
It convinces no one; but it insults many, 
and is a reflection on the intelligence of 
the American people. 


OUR AID FUNDS ARE BEING MIS- 
USED TO SUPPORT AGGRESSION 
AND WAR 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, last 
year, in amending the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, Congress inserted a so- 
called antiaggressor amendment to cut 
off aid to countries waging, or preparing 
to wage, aggression against countries 
aided by the United States. 

Recent events in two countries— 
Yemen and Indonesia—indicate the wis- 
dom of this action by Congress in arm- 
ing the President with power to stop 
economic aid to aggressor nations. 

We have granted or loaned Indonesia 
the sum of $822.4 million. By any stand- 
ards, that is a sizable sum of money. 
Has President Sukarno been using that 
money to develop economically his un- 
derdeveloped country? While U.S. dol- 
lars have been coming into Indonesia for 
economic aid, Sukarno has been arming 
his nation and threatening to make war 
on neighboring Malaya. 

Now the “Alice in Wonderland” part 
of our action is that we are providing 
economic aid to Malaya also—$25.4 mil- 
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lion worth of aid. Malaya has had to 
divert some of her own money from her 
economic development to arm herself 
to resist the threatened attack from In- 
donesia. And those threats are in part 
made possible by our economic assist- 
ance to Indonesia. 

On March 16 Reuters reported: 

President Sukarno today ordered Indo- 
nesian youths to register as volunteers to 
help the country crush Malaysia. 

“Tunku Abdul Rahman (the Malaysian 
Prime Minister) has made it clear to me he 
does not want to talk to me to settle the 
Malaysian dispute,” Sukarno said. He said 
today’s order was in response to Malaysian 
mobilization. 


How long shall we continue to permit 
Indonesia to use our dollars to arm her- 
self to prepare to wage aggression against 
her neighbors? 

We are permitting a similar situation 
to continue in Yemen. 

We have an AID program in Yemen. 
We have given that country $26.8 million 
in economic aid since 1959, when our 
program began. 

But Yemen has been invaded by Egypt, 
under the pretense of coming to the aid 
of the republican regime. It is a country 
at war. 

Further economic aid by us to a coun- 
try, under such circumstances, is diffi- 
cult to justify. An Associated Press dis- 
patch from Beirut on March 13 indicates 
that work on one of the AID projects in 
southern Yemen—a road project—was 
suspended for nearly 3 weeks last month, 
because of fighting. A country at war 
cannot be concerned with economic de- 
velopment; and in such circumstances 
the flow of U.S. dollars should cease un- 
til peace has come to the area. 

Egypt’s war in Yemen has been going 
on since September 1962. It is re- 
ported that Nasser’s troops there now 
number 40,000—an increase since last 
fall. It is costing Egypt $500,000 a day 
to wage this war in Yemen. Through 
our continuing economic assistance pro- 
gram to Egypt, we are making up this 
expenditure. This is a waste of US. 
taxpayers’ dollars and should cease. It 
should have ceased some time ago. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time available to the Senator from Alaska 
has expired. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed for 1 more minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered; and the Senator from Alaska 
may proceed. 

Mr. GRUENING. In my report to the 
Committee on Government Operations 
on a study of military and economic 
assistance to certain countries in the 
Middle East and Africa, I commented 
on the fact that the number of so-called 
technicians from the U.S.S.R. in Yemen 
had increased greatly since the revolu- 
tion there. Confirmation of the increas- 
ingly closer ties between Yemen and the 
U.S.S R. comes in a dispatch to the Times 
of London, dated March 15, describing 
the departure for Moscow of President 
Abdullah al-Sallal, of Yemen, together 
with entourage of 40. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
dispatches relating to Yemen be printed 
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in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEL- 
son in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. GRUENING. Congress has given 
the President, in the antiaggressor 
amendment adopted last year, a potent 
weapon to stop the waste of U.S. dollars 
by Yemen, Indonesia, and Egypt, under 
the guise of economic assistance. It is 
my hope that the President will promptly 
use this provision of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 to put an end to the use 
of our money to practice aggression by 
Egypt and Indonesia in the troublous 
Middle East. The waste of our economic 
aid dollars to Yemen should also cease. 
We should not be spending our money 
for the building of roads in a country at 
war, where the roads built are subject to 
military destruction. 

EXHIBIT 1 
[From the New York Times, Mar. 16, 1964] 
YEMEN VIOLENCE HALS Am Work 

BEIRUT, LEBANON, March 13.—Plagued by 
gunfire and banditry, an American aid proj- 
ect in southern Yemen was suspended for 
nearly 3 weeks last month, a report reaching 
Beirut said today. 

The U.S. aid mission in Yemen, where civil 
war has divided the country, is building a 
140-mile road between the southern city of 
Taiz and San‘a the capital. 

The report said the car track over the 
route was studded with land mines laid by 
bandits and proroyalist tribes fighting the 
republican government. The project was 
closed Feb. 10 after an American bungalow 
at the Taiz camp was riddled with gunfire. 


From the New York Times, Mar. 16, 1964] 
YEMEN PRESIDENT LEAVES FoR SOVIET 


ADEN, March 15.—President Abdullah al- 
Sallal of Yemen left San‘a by air today for 
the Soviet Union at the invitation of the 
President of the Supreme Sovict and Soviet 
Government. 

He and his entourage of 40 will spend to- 
day in Cairo and proceed to Moscow to- 
morrow. 

Afterward the President plans to visit the 
United Arab Republic and other countries 
to thank them for their help and support, 
and to seek further aid. 

The San'a radio gave no indication how 
long he would be away. The Moscow visit is 
mainly to get Soviet credits, according to 
diplomatic sources here. His campaign 
against the followers of the Inan has de- 
pleted the Yemen treasury. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JAVITS and Mr. STENNIS ad- 
dressed the Chair. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


Senator from New York. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, whom 
did the Chair recognize? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


Chair has recognized the Senator from 
New York, who first addressed the Chair. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a mo- 
ment ago I sought to have the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Humprrey] yield 
to me—at a time when my remarks would 
have been pertinent. However, I gather 
that that was objectionable to the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi—which I regret. 

If the Senator from Mississippf had 
desired that I yield to him in the course 
of my statement, I would have done so. 
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I hope—and I say this in all kind- 
ness—that we shall not allow the debate, 
which I realize is intense—and I feel that 
way, too—to disrupt the normal rela- 
tionships which we have with each other, 
and which we value so highly. 

I sought to question the Senator from 
Minnesota, and I was distressed when 
there was objection. 

I am willing to yield now to the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. I do not ask the Sena- 
tor from New York to yield to me. I shall 
speak later. 

Mr. JAVITS. Very well. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ADVERTISEMENT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, one fact 
which the Senator from Minnesota re- 
vealed, and which I believe is very im- 
portant, is that the advertisement to 
which he referred—and I join him in 
condemning it and in protesting against 
it—-was financed by the State of Mis- 
sissippi. 

On Saturday my colleague from New 
York [Mr. Keatrinc] referred to a sim- 
ilar matter: The anti-civil-rights mail 
campaign being carried on by this State- 
financed committee. 

It may or may not be possible legally 
for any citizen of Mississippi to prevent 
or restrain such an expenditure in the 
courts; and probably no citizen of any 
other State would have standing to bring 
such a suit. 

But certainly all the States are sub- 
ject to the Constitution of the United 
States. Since Mississippi is one of the 
States which receives far more in Fed- 
eral payments, which are collected from 
all the taxpayers of the country, than it 
pays into the Federal Treasury itself, 
and since the funds thus received by 
Mississippi are used for many of the 
programs which Mississippi conducts and 
for which Mississippi does not have to 
spend its own money because Mississippi 
has the lowest per capita income among 
all the States, therefore I believe we have 
a right to protest against the use of U.S. 
funds to fill in the gap in connection 
with programs which, in the opinion of 
many of us, contain violations of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

I believe that is a most important point 
to impress upon the people of Mississippi 
and the people of the other States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, is the 
Senate still in the morning hour? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate is still in the morning hour. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
Mississippi has used about a minute of 
the time allotted to him heretofore dur- 
ing the morning hour. Has he any time 
remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Mississippi may use an- 
other 3 full minutes if he so desires. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Mississippi may be granted at least 
the same amount of time that the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota consumed. I wish 
to be fair. 
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Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
Mississippi has the floor. I wish to make 
my statement within 3 minutes. 

Mr. President, I was glad to yield to 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY] as a matter of courtesy for the 
10 minutes of time that he requested. 
But I did not expect such a vicious side- 
door attack on the State of Mississippi 
and the article in question. 

The Senator was joined by the Sena- 
tor from California [Mr. KUCHEL], dur- 
ing which colloquy the word “lie” was 
thrown around the floor of the Senate, 
and in effect whoever wrote the article 
was called a liar. 

A charge of that kind cannot be an- 
swered in 3 minutes. The merits of the 
subject cannot be placed before the Sen- 
ate in their true light in 3 minutes, or 
even in 10 minutes. 

The Senator from Mississippi has al- 
ready spoken once on the pending mo- 
tion. Under the rules of the Senate with 
reference to debate, it is not his desire to 
use 3 minutes, 10 minutes, or any similar 
length of time to be charged against 
him as a second speech. 

Furthermore, an answer to an attack 
like the one which has been made re- 
quires preparation. I have not had an 
opportunity to read the article which 
has been so viciously attacked. Under 
the conditions of which I have spoken, 
there is no time to answer it now. It 
certainly will be answered. I regret ex- 
ceedingly what I have called a vicious 
attack on the article and whoever might 
have written the article, and the fact 
that the State of Mississippi might have 
contributed a small sum toward it. 

On the subject of fundamental free- 
doms, if anyone should seriously contend 
that the bill would not affect funda- 
mental freedoms, I respectfully suggest 
that he has not read the bill and has not 
ee it, and does not know what is 

t. 

In any event, the subject of the dis- 
cussion will be explained, answered, and 
debated under the rules, but not in the 
morning hour. 


RESIGNATION OF BLOOMFIELD 
STEAMSHIP Co. AND LYKES BROS. 
STEAMSHIP CO. FROM GULF/ 
FRENCH ATLANTIC HAMBURG 
RANGE FREIGHT CONFERENCE 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
the Senate recent actions taken by two 
U.S. subsidized steamship lines—Bloom- 
field Steamship Co., and Lykes Bros. 
Steamship Co. These two lines have re- 
signed from the Gulf/French Atlantic 
Hamburg Range Freight Conference. 
Another U.S.-flag line—States Marine, 
an associate member of the conference— 
also resigned. Prior to these resigna- 
tions, this conference was composed of 
10 foreign and 3 American- flag lines. 
This conference covers trade from the 
US. gulf ports to France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, and Germany. 

Steamship conferences, if approved by 
the Federal Maritime Commission, are 
allowed to set rates and engage in other 
monopolistic practices. Recently it has 
been brought out in hearings before the 
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Joint Economic Committee that certain 
rates set by steamship conferences dis- 
criminate against American exporters in 
favor of importers. For example, on the 
trade route.governed by the Gulf/French 
Atlantic Hamburg Conference, it costs 
US. exporters from $20 to $40 per meas- 
urement ton to ship automobiles to 
French and German ports, but it costs 
only $16.50 per measurement ton to ship 
German automobiles to U.S. gulf ports. 

Bloomfield and Lykes, in tendering 
their resignations, gave as their reasons 
the refusal of the conference to lower 
freight rates on American exports. 
Bloomfield Steamship Co. gave as a sec- 
ond reason the refusal of the conference 
to equalize the outbound-inbound rates 
on shipments of comparable com- 
modities. 

Mr. President, the press release of 
Bloomfield Steamship Co. stated that 
their action was taken in support of Pres- 
ident Johnson’s trade expansion pro- 
gram. It was further stated that: 

Congressional committees have charged 
that ocean freight rate disparities have dis- 
criminated against and hampered the Amer- 
ican economy by contributing to adverse 
trade balances, U.S. gold and foreign market 
losses, and have been adding to U.S. unem- 
ployment. 


I am not suggesting the abolition of 
the conference system, but I strongly 
recommend that, in order to insure fair 
treatment for our exporters, American 
lines should get out of conferences which 
discriminate. And I want to congratu- 
late these two companies for the steps 
which they have taken. 

The action of these two lines is the first 
step taken by American lines to elim- 
inate discrimination against our exports. 
I encourage other lines to take similar 
action. Moreover, I feel that the Fed- 
eral Maritime Commission should under- 
take at once an investigation of the Gulf/ 
French Atlantic Hamburg Range Con- 
ference. If a conference refuses to re- 
duce rates on American exports when 
American lines believe such action is eco- 
nomically beneficial to the carriers them- 
selves, continuation of the conference 
should be questioned. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
press release of the Bloomfield Steam- 
ship Co., from which I have quoted, as 
well as a press report of the reasons why 
Lykes Bros. Steamship Co. withdrew 
from the conference. 

I would also like to bring to the Sen- 
ate’s attention that the Joint Economic 
Committee will continue its hearings on 
March 25 and 26 to discuss discrimina- 
tory ocean freight rates. 

There being no objection, the press re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

BLOOMFIELD STEAMSHIP Co, PRESS RELEASE 

Bloomfield Steamship Co. acted today to 
reduce ocean freight rates in the outbound 
trade from U.S. gulf ports to ports in north- 
ern Europe in order to help the competitive 
position of American producers and ex- 
porters. The announcement was made by 
Mr. B. M. Bloomfield, chairman of the line. 

Mr. Bloomfield said that the action of his 
company was in support of President John- 
son’s trade expansion program. Congres- 
sional committees have charged that ocean 
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freight rate dirparities have discriminated 
against American exporters and have ham- 
pered the American economy by contribut- 
ing to adverse trade balances, U.S. gold and 
foreign market losses, and have been adding 
to U.S. unemployment. He anriounced that 
the company will file with the Federal Mari- 
time Commission its own tariffs in the trade 
between gulf ports and ports in the north- 
ern European Continent. These tariffs will 
become effective on March 18, on which date 
Bloomfield’s resignation from the Gulf/ 
French Atlantic Hamburg Range Freight 
Conference will become effective. 

Mr. Bloomfield said: “The export rates 
which Bloomfield will file from U.S. gulf 
ports in this trade will be reduced to “ake 
account of lower rates prevailing from North 
Atlantic ports. 

“Second, in order to afford American ex- 
porters the assurance and stability neces- 
sary for them to conduct and plan their busi- 
ness properly. Bloomfield will undertake 
to guarantee its rates on major export com- 
modity movements for a period of 6 months 
rather than 30 days, as is presently the case 
in most conference and steamship company 
tariffs. 

“Third, Bloomfield will adjust its rates on 
iron and steel products so that the outbound 
rates for these commodities will conform 
with the inbound rates.” 

He explained that in his opinion American 
steamship companies must be in the fore- 
front in adopting a new philosophy of real- 
istic rate adjustments in the interests of our 
exporters. 

He further states that: “Existing ocean 
freight rate tariffs are far too complicated, 
and there are too many commodity classifica- 
tions and tariff items. Although we cannot 
fully achieve this objective immediately, we 
will work for such tariff simplication. In or- 
der to achieve the purpose of our basic ship- 
ping legislation and of our trade expansion 
program, American steamship lines must pro- 
tect and espouse the interests of American 
shippers. 

“Ocean freight rates are based—or should 

be based—upon known economic factors. 
There is no reason why exporters from this 
country should not enjoy reasonable freight 
rates in sending their commodities to foreign 
markets, and similarly, they should have the 
advantages of having these rates held firm for 
a 6-month period. In this respect, there 
are many commodities, such as cotton and 
tobacco, where such rate assurances are most 
important.” 
Mr. Bloomfield ‘emphasized that his com- 
pany “has never been and does not intend 
to be a rate cutter or a discount operator. A 
rational and realistic approach to this mat- 
ter must, however, be adopted, and it is hoped 
that this approach can be adopted eventually 
within the conference system.” 

Mr. Bloomfield said that his company “will 
cooperate fully with the Federal Maritime 
Commission in achieving these objectives.” 

From the New Orleans States-Item, 
Mar. 4, 1964} 


Port REPORT: PULLOUT BY LyKes Was LONG 
‘TIME IN THE MAKING 


(By Bob Friedly) 


The action of Lykes Bros. Steamship Co. 
in pulling out of the Gulf/French Atlantic- 
Hamburg Range Freight Conference was a 
long time in the making. 

Lykes has been agitating for lower freight 
rates from gulf ports to northern Europe. 
The conference balked. 

The dispute hinges on opposing economic 
views: 

1. Freight rates from the gulf to northern 
Europe should be higher than from the 
Atlantic ports to Europe because of the 
greater distance. 

2. Freight rates gulf to Europe should be 
equal to or lower than Atlantic-European 
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rates to attract business that otherwise would 
tend to flow throuzh the shorter route. 

Lykes view is the latter. The company 
operates only out of gulf ports and is inter- 
ested in seeing trade move through the gulf 
to Europe. 

Other American and foreign ship com- 
panies belonging to the conference are not 
so confined. They pick up cargo both on 
the gulf and in North Atlantic ports. So 
they are less concerned over which coast the 
trade flows. 

The conflict reached its climax when Lykes 
announced it was resigning from the confer- 
ence, effective March 18. 

The action conceivably could be a death 
blow to the conference. If Lykes reduces 
its freight rates, which the company certainly 
intends to do, the conference may do like- 
wise to keep gulf business. 

The ratemaking conference would be of 
little value with a single powerful independ- 
ent like Lykes forcing its every move. 


INDIANA DUNES NATIONAL LAKE- 
SHORE 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, an 
extraordinary degree of wholehearted 
support now exists among local resi- 
dents and interests for the Indiana 
Dunes National Lakeshore proposed in 
S. 2249. 

The hearings held on March 5, 6, and 
7 before the Senate Public Lands Sub- 
committee impressively disclosed the 
widespread support which has come 
with increased understanding of the 
provisions of S. 2249. The arguments 
against a national park in the Indiana 
dunes have degenerated, as Chicago’s 
American pointed out editorially last 
week, to absurdities. One such self-de- 
feating argument seems to be that an 
Indiana Dunes National Lakeshore 
should not be established precisely be- 
cause there is such an urgent need for 
a park close in to the northern Indiana- 
Illinois megalopolis. 

The need is indeed very great to res- 
cue the remaining unspoiled portions of 
the Indiana dunes. The facts of the 
need and of the priceless recreational 
and scientific values of the dunes are 
beyond dispute. Only what the Amer- 
ican calls remarkable“ arguments re- 
main to allegedly justify destruction of 
the dunes. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Chi- 
cago’s American editorial of March 12, 
1964. Reasons for Ruining the Dunes,” 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: z 
[From Chicago's American, Thursday, Mar. 

12, 1964] 
REASONS FOR RUINING THE DUNES 

We are indebted, more or less, to Warren 
Peter Piper of the Beverly Shores Citizens 
Committee, who has come up with an en- 
tirely new argument for letting the Indiana 
dunes be destroyed. As we understand his 
position, it is that the dunes should not be 
set aside as a national park because too many 
people would then be able to enjoy them. 

Piper appeared last week before a Senate 
Interior subcommittee in opposition to the 
bill establishing the Indiana Dunes National 
Park. The bill is a compromise designed to 
protect what’s left of the dunes from Beth- 
lehem and Midwest steel companies, which 
want to turn the area into a huge industrial- 
shipping complex. The companies have the 
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support of a formidable lineup of Indiana 
politicians, including Representative CHARLES 
HALLECK and Gov. Matthew Welsh. 

Piper argued that the proposed park would 
be “merely a playground” for Chicagoans and 
others in the area, and asserted: “We do not 
believe any national park has ever been estab- 
lished so close to a big city.” The argument 
seems to be that a national park should not 
be situated where a great many city dwellers 
can conveniently enjoy it. So, away with the 
dunes. 

Those who have tried to justify the destruc- 
tion of this wonderful natural gift to the 
American people have used some remarkable 
arguments, but they've never reached for one 
quite as far as this. 


PASSING OF GEORGE P. SKOURAS, 
THEATER EXECUTIVE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call to 
the attention of the Senate the death of 
George P. Skouras, a distinguished New 
Yorker who has rendered outstanding 
service to the New York community in 
respect of the development of the theater 
and moving picture industry. 

The life of Mr. Skouras represents one 
of those fantastic success stories we pop- 
ularly call Horatio Alger stories, which 
clearly indicate why so many of us are 
deeply devoted to the immigration tradi- 
tion of our country. 

George Skouras, with his two brothers, 
were the sons of a sheepherder in Greece. 
They came to the United States at a very 
young age. They undertook activity in 
the motion picture business when it was 
in its infancy, and they became not only 
distinguished leaders in that industry 
but public citizens of extraordinary be- 
neficence to the communities in which 
they lived. ; 

There were George and Spyros, who, 
happily, is still with us and is one of 
New York’s leading citizens, and Charles, 
their brother, who died in California in 
1954. 

Mr. President, as an object lesson to 
youth of the opportunities of America, 
George Skouras is a significant figure 
in American life. 

I wish to make of record the profound 
condolences of Mrs. Javits and myself 
for Mr. Skouras’ wife and family. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
obituary notice published in today’s issue 
of the New York Herald Tribune be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the notice 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, 
Mar. 17, 1964] 
ONE OF THE THREE BROTHERS: GEORGE P. 
SKOURAS, THEATER EXECUTIVE 

George P. Skouras, 68, one of three broth- 
ers who left their jobs tending sheep in 
Greece and came to the United States to 
build a motion picture theater empire, died 
yesterday in his apartment in the Sherry- 
Netherland Hotel. 

Mr. Skouras was chairman of the board of 
United Artists Theater Circuit, Inc., of 
which he had been president until his re- 
tirement last December, and president of 
Magna Pictures Corp., which produced and 
distributed “Oklahoma” and “South Pacific” 
in Todd-A0. 

His older brother, Spyros, is chairman of 
the board of 20th Century-Fox, and the 
third brother, Charles, was president of two 
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of the largest theater chains on the west 
coast before his death in 1954. 

The three brothers were born in Skouro- 
chorion, Greece, to a family operating a 
rundown farm there. Charles left for the 
United States first and worked as a busboy 
in St. Louis—until he saved enough money 
to pay his brothers’ passage in 1917. 

The three worked at the Planters Hotel in 
St. Louis as bellboys from 1911 to 1914 until 
they saved $3,500, when they bought a 
nickelodeon theater. Within the next 15 
years, they had acquired a chain of 40 
theaters in Missouri known as the St. Louis 
Amusement Co. 

In 1929, they merged their theaters with 
Warner Brothers and left St. Louis. George 
was general manager under Spyros. In 1931, 
they left Warner Brothers to form their own 
chain, the Skouras Circuit of 75 theaters in 
Metropolitan New York, of which George was 
president. 

Charles and Spyros took over operations of 
the National Theaters Corp., all west of the 
Mississippi. 

By 1942, their holdings included 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox, but the Federal Government 
forced them to separate their holdings. 
George remained in the East, Spyros took 
over the production end of the business and 
Charles took charge of the western theaters. 

All became wealthy men, but not without 
troubles along the way. In 1943, Extor- 
tionist Willie Bioff testified that George 
Skouras had paid him $25,000 to “equalize” 
the costs of a competing chain in Brooklyn. 
Bioff said he did it by raising the other 
chain's costs. 

George Skouras was active in civic, phil- 
anthropic and charitable affairs. His thea- 
ters were among the first to promote the sale 
of war bonds during World War II and he 
took an active part in the “Fight for Free- 
dom” committee formed to alert Americans 
to danger from Germany and Japan before 
the war. 

He helped form the Greek War Relief As- 
sociation in 1940 and continued active in it 
after the war. 

In 1948, his theater chain presented a plot 
of land to the Boys Club of Queens in Long 
Island City. He also was active in the 
Christophers, the Herald Tribune Fresh Air 
Fund, and a 1959 fund-raising campaign for 
Brandeis University. 

Surviving, besides Spyros, are his wife, 
Mrs. Julia Skouras, two daughters, Thana 
and Odyssia, and two grandchildren. 

Special prayer services will be held at 8 
p.m. Wednesday at the Greek Orthodox 
Cathedral, 319 East 74th Street. Funeral 
services will be at 10 a.m. Thursday at the 
cathedral. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964— 
CORDON RULE PRINT OF H.R. 7152 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
Senators have on their desks today a 
Cordon Rule print of H.R. 7152. As the 
Senate knows, this print is an eminently 
useful device which normally accom- 
panies any bill reported by a committee. 
Until today, none was available on H.R. 
7152. Thanks, however, to the thought- 
fulness of the distinguished Senator 

from Ohio [Mr. LauscHe] this lack has 
now been remedied. 

On Saturday last the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Lausch! rightly pointed out 
that it would be a great convenience to 
have a Cordon Rule print available and 
it would help in clarifying the discussion. 
Whereupon, he proposed a unanimous 
consent agreement to the effect that the 
office of the Legislative Counsel prepare 
a print of H.R. 7152. Senators present 
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at the time fully endorsed his suggestion, 
and hence we now have the print. 

I should like to compliment the Sen- 
ator from Ohio for not only noting the 
lack of this useful tool in the civil rights 
discussion, but also for taking the ini- 
tiative in seeing to it that it was 
remedied. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of Mr. MansFIELD that the 
Senate proceed to consider the bill (H.R. 
7152) to enforce the constitutional right 
to vote, to confer jurisdiction upon the 
district courts of the United States to 
provide injunctive relief against dis- 
crimination in public accommodations, 
to authorize the Attorney General to in- 
stitute suits to protect constitutional 
rights in public facilities and public edu- 
cation, to extend the Commission on 
Civil Rights, to prevent discrimination in 
federally assisted programs, to establish 
a Commission on Equal Employment 
Opportunity, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mans- 
FIELD] that the Senate proceed to con- 
sider the bill, H.R. 7152. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


No. 85 Leg.] 

Alken Hayden Morton 
Anderson Hickenlooper Mundt 

11 Hill Muskie 
Bennett Holland Nelson 
Bible Hruska Neuberger 
Boggs Humphrey Pastore 
Brewster Inouye Pearson 
Burdick Jackson Pell 
Byrd, Va Javits Prouty 
Carlson Johnston Proxmire 
Church Jordan, N.C. Ribicoff 
Clark Jordan, Idaho Robertson 
Cooper Keating Russell 
Cotton Kuchel Scott 
Curtis Lausche Simpson 
Dirksen Long, La. Smathers 
Dodd Magnuson Smith 
Dominick Mansfield Sparkman 
Douglas McClellan Stennis 
Eastland McGee Symington 
Ellender McGovern Talmadge 
Ervin McIntyre Thurmond 
Fong McNamara Tower 
Fulbright Mechem Walters 
Gore Metcalf Williams, N. J. 
Gruening Miller Williams, Del. 
Hart Monroney Yarborough 
Hartke orse Young, N. Dak. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. BAYH], 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Cannon], the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Epmonpson], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mo- 
CertHy], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 


Moss], and the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Younc] are absent on official 
business. 


I also announce that the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] is absent 
because of illness. 
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I further announce that the Senator 
from California [Mr. ENGLE] is neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Case], 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER], and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] are necessarily 
absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A 
quorum is present. 


ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT JOHNSON 
ON ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to waive the rule 
of germaneness for a moment, and to 
have printed in the Recorp the address 
of the President of the United States be- 
fore the Organization of American States 
yesterday, in which President Johnson 
pledged not only continuing support to 
the Alliance for Progress, but expanded 
and increased support to the nations of 
the Western Hemisphere, when those 
nations make an effort to help them- 
selves and fulfill the commitments and 
the promises which were entered into 
under the Charter of Punta del Este. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT 
(Remarks of President Johnson for the third 
anniversary observance of the Alliance for 

Progress at the Pan American Union yes- 

terday) 

Thirty-one years ago this month Franklin 
Roosevelt proclaimed the policy of the good 
neighbor. 

Three years ago this month John Kennedy 
called for an Alliance for Progress among the 
American republics. 

Today, my country rededicates itself to 
these principles and renews its commitment 
to the partnership of the hemisphere to carry 
them forward. We meet as fellow citizens 
of a remarkable hemisphere. 

Here, a century and a half ago, we began 
the movement for national independence and 
freedom from foreign rule which is still the 
most powerful force in the world. 

Here, despite occasional conflict, we have 
peacefully shared our hemisphere to a degree 
unmatched by nations anywhere, 

Here, and in this very room we have helped 
create a system of international cooperation 
which Franklin Roosevelt called “the oldest 
and most successful association of sovereign 
governments in the world.” 


TRADITIONS SHARED 


Here, there are 20 nations who, sharing the 
traditions and values of western civilization, 
are bound together by a common belief in 
the dignity of man. 

Here are 20 nations who have no desire to 
impose a single ideology or system on anyone 
else, who believe that each country must fol- 
low its own path to fulfillment with freedom, 
who take strength from the richness of their 
diversity. 

It is on this, this history and accomplish- 
ment, these common values, and this com- 
mon restraint, that we base our hope for the 
future. 

Today these hopes center largely on the 
Alliance for Progress. 

John F. Kennedy has been taken from us. 

The Alliance remains a source for our faith, 
a challenge to our capacity. 

The Alliance for Progress owes much to the 
vision of President Kennedy. But he under- 
stood that it flows from the desires and ideas 
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of those in each of our countries who seek 
progress with freedom. In its councils all 
nations sit as equals. That is the special sig- 
nificance of CIAP, the organization we honor 
today. Through it the Alliance will now be 
guided by the advice and wisdom of men 
from the entire hemisphere. It needs and 
is getting the best leadership our continents 
have to offer. 


BUILT OF COMMON EFFORT 


It has such leadership in Carlos Sanz de 
Santamaria, one of our most distinguished 
Americans. 

In the last 3 years we have built a struc- 
ture of common effort designed to endure for 
many years. 

In those years much has been accom- 
plished. 

Throughout Latin America new schools and 
factories, housing and hospitals have opened 
new opportunities. 

Nations have instituted new measures of 
land and tax reform, educational expansion 
and economic stimulus and discipline. 

We are proud of these achievements. But 
as we take pride in what has thus far been 
done, our minds turn to our great unfinished 
business. 

Only by facing these shortcomings, by 
fighting to overcome them, can we make our 
alliance succeed in the years ahead. 

Let me make clear what I believe them 
to be. 

They are not failures of principle or of 
belief. 

The Alliance's basic principles of economic 
development, of social justice, of human free- 
dom, are not only the right path, they are the 
only path for those who believe that both 
the welfare and the dignity of man can ad- 
vance side by side. 

To those who prize freedom there is no 
alternative. 

There is no magic formula to avoid the 
complex and sometimes painful and difficult 
task of basic social reform and economic ad- 
vance. 

There is no simple trick to transform de- 
spair into hope, turn misery and disease into 
abundance and health. 

Those who think that the path of progress 
in this hemisphere will be easy and painless 
are arousing false hopes and inviting disap- 
pointment. 

The criticism which can give us new vigor 
and which must guide us is of those who 
share our beliefs but offer us better ways to 
move toward our goals. We have learned 
much about the difficulties and flaws of our 
alliance in the past 3 years. We must now 
profit from this experience. 

With faith in our principles, with pride 
in our past achievements, with the help of 
candid and constructive criticism, we are 
now prepared to move ahead with renewed 
effort and renewed confidence. 

The first area of emphasis is increased co- 
operation—among ourselves, with other na- 
tions, and with private and public institu- 
tions. 

We will continue our efforts to protect pro- 
ducing nations against disastrous price 
changes so harmful to their economies, and 
consumers against short supply and unfair 
price rises. 

We will intensify our cooperation in the 
use of our resources in the process of devel- 
opment. 

CIAP itself is an important step in that 
direction, and it has our full support. 

But other institutions as well—the Inter- 
American and World Banks, private foun- 
dations and cooperatives, saving institutions 
and sources of agricultural credit—must, in 
every country, focus their energies on the ef- 
forts to overcome the massive difficulties of 
capital shortage, hunger and lack of ade- 
quate educational facilities. 

So that my own country's participation in 
this cooperation might receive needed lead- 
ership and direction, I have given Secretary 
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Mann, who enjoys my highest confidence, 
broad responsibility for our role in the Al- 
liance. 

His appointment refiects my complete de- 
termination to meet all the commitments of 
the United States to the Alliance. Our 
pledge of substantial external help has been 
met in the past. My administration will 
spare no effort to meet it in the future, 

And my confidence is reinforced by my 
knowledge that the people of the United 
States also support that commitment to our 
fellow Americans. 

But public funds are not enough, We 
must work together to insure the maximum 
effective use of private capital, domestic and 
foreign. Without it, growth will fall be- 
hind. Such capital will respond to a stable 
prospect of fair earnings and a chance to 
create badly needed industry and business 
on a responsible basis. Those who destroy 
the confidence of risk capital or deny it a 
chance to offer its energy and talent endan- 
ger the hopes of their people for a more 
abundant life. 

The second area of emphasis is the area of 
self-help. 

Progress cannot be created by interna- 
tional organizations. It cannot be imposed 
by foreign countries. It cannot be pur- 
chased with large amounts of money or large 
amounts of good will. 

in each country depends upon 
the willingness of each country to mobilize 
its own resources, inspire its own people and 
create the conditions in which growth can 
flourish. 

For although help may come from with- 
out, success can only come from within. 

And those who are not willing to do that 
which is unpopular and difficult, will not 
achieve that which is needed and lasting. 

This is as true in my own country’s fight 
against poverty and racial injustice as it is 
in the fight of others against hunger, disease 
and illiteracy. 

By broadening education we can liberate 
new talents and energies, freeing millions 
from the bonds of illiteracy. 


Through land reform, aimed at increased: 


production—taking different forms in each 
country—we can provide those who till the 
soil with self-respect and increased income, 
and each country with increased production 
to feed the hungry and strengthen the econ- 
omy. 

Fair and progressive taxes, effectively col- 
lected, can provide the resources needed to 
improve education and public health condi- 
tions and the social structure needed for 
economic growth. 

Measures ranging from control of inflation 
and encouragement of exports to the elimi- 
nation of deficits in public enterprise can 
help provide the basis of economic stability 
and growth on which the Alliance can 
flourish. 

The third area of emphasis is the pursuit 
of social justice. 

Development and material progress are 
not ends in themselves. 

They are the means to a better life and 
increased opportunity for all. 

They are the means to each to contribute 
his best talents and his desires. 

They are the means to the full dignity of 
man, 

For the Alliance for Progress is a recogni- 
tion that the claims of the poor and op- 
pressed are just claims. It is an effort to 
fulfill those claims while, at the same time, 
strengthening democratic society and main- 
taining the liberty of man. 

No matter how great our progress, it will 
lack meaning unless every American, from 
the Indian of the altiplano to the impov- 
erished farmer of Appalachia can share in 
the fruits of change and growth. 

Land reform, tax changes, educational ex- 
pansion, the fight against disease—all con- 
tribute to this end. 
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Everything else we do must also be shaped 
by this guiding principle. 

In these areas—cooperation, self-help, so- 
cial justice—new emphasis can bring us 
closer to success. 

At the same time we must protect the 
Alliance against the efforts of communism 
to tear down what we are building. The re- 
cent proof of Cuban aggression in Venezuela 
is only the latest evidence of those inten- 
tions. We will soon discuss how best we can 
meet these threats to our independence. 
But I now assure you that the full power 
of the United States is ready to assist any 
country whose freedom is threatened by 
forces directed from beyond the shores of 
our own continent. 


ALLIANCE GUARDIANS 


Those of us gathered here are among the 
principal guardians of the Alliance. 

But the Alliance is not here, or in office 
buildings and meeting rooms and presiden- 
tial mansions throughout the hemisphere. 

The Alliance is in the aspirations of mil- 
lions of campesinos and workers—of men 
without education and men without hope— 
of poverty-stricken familles—whose homes 
are the villages and cities of an entire conti- 
nent. They asked simply the opportunity 
to enter into the world of progress and 
growth. 

From their leaders, from us, they demand 
concern and compassion and dedicated labor. 

I am confident we will be able to meet 
those needs. 

It will not be an easy task. 

The barriers are huge. 

The enemies of freedom seek to harass us 
at every turn. 

We are engaged in a struggle for the des- 
tiny of the American Republic. 

But it was a great poet, William Butler 
Yeats, who reminded us that there was 
“doubt if any nation can become prosperous 
unless it has national faith.” Our Alliance 
will prosper because we do have faith—not 
idle hope but the same faith that enabled 
us to nourish a new civilization in these 
spacious continents. 

And in that new world we will carry for- 
ward our Alliance for Progress in such a way 
that men in all lands will marvel at the 
power of freedom to achieve the betterment 
of man. 


REMARKS BY JOHNSON ON PANAMA SITUATION 


(The White House transcript of President 
Johnson’s remarks on Panama, during his 
Alliance for Progress speech.) 

Let me now depart for a moment from my 
main theme to speak of the differences that 
have developed between Panama and the 
United States. 

Our own position is clear and it has been 
from the first hour that we learned of the 
disturbances. The United States will meet 
with Panama anytime, anywhere, to discuss 
anything, to work together, to cooperate with 
each other, to reason with one another, to 
review and to consider all of our problems 
together, to tell each other all our opinions, 
all our desires, and all our concerns, and to 
aim at solutions and answers that are fair 
and just and equitable without regard to the 
size or the strength or the wealth of either 
nation. 

We don’t ask Panama to make any precom- 
mitments before we meet, and we intend to 
make none. Of course, we cannot begin on 
this work until diplomatic relations are re- 
sumed, but the United States is ready today, 
if Panama is ready. As of this moment, I do 
not believe that there has been a genuine 
meeting of the minds betwen the two Presi- 
dents of the two countries involved. 

Press reports indicate that the Govern- 
ment of Panama feels that the language 
which has been under consideration for many 
days commits the United States to a rewriting 
and to a revision of the 1903 treaty. We have 
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made no such commitment and we would not 
think of doing so before diplomatic relations 
are resumed and unless a fair and satisfac- 
tory adjustment is agreed upon. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
believe this particular speech will be one 
of the highlights of the Alliance for Prog- 
ress program. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I have just returned 
from Santiago, Chile, where I spoke on 
behalf of myself and the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] to the 10th 
Plenary Assembly of Business Men of the 
Americas for Commerce and Produc- 
tion. 

I was there during a dramatic event, 
namely, the victory in a local by-election 
of a representative to their Chamber of 
Deputies, a candidate put up by a coali- 
tion of Socialists and Communists. 

If anything were needed to highlight 
and underline the critical importance of 
what the President of the United States 
dealt with yesterday in his speech on 
the All ance for Progress, it is the fact 
that this is an area of the world where 
the possibility exists that a takeover of a 
Communist-oriented political party may 
take place by constitutional action 
through a regular election, inasmuch as 
their presidential election will be held in 
September, and one of the candidates 
avowedly represents a coalition of So- 
cialists and Communists. 

At this moment, I wish only to under- 
line the statement of the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY ]. 

Within the week, I shall make a re- 
port to the Senate on my observations 
and findings in Santiago, where I had 
the honor to speak in my own right and 
also to read an important statement 
from the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HuMPHREY], who so graciously yielded to 
me. 

I wish to alert all Senators and the 
country to this situation. 

I shall address myself to it in greater 
detail a little later in the week. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield the floor. 

Mr. JAVITS. Iseek recognition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I wish to ask the 
Senator from New York a question. I 
have been keeping abreast of the same 
problem in Chile which the Senator has 
mentioned. It is my understanding that 
this possibility comes about not because 
a majority of the people in Chile might 
be communistic, but solely because of the 
fractionalization of their political par- 
ties. Is this not correct? 

Mr. JAVITS. When the Senator says 
“fractionalization,” it may mean many 
things, What I should like to say to the 
Senator—and I shall develop this point 
at the appropriate time, and hope the 
Senator will then join in the discussion— 
is that there is a division between the 
so-called prodemocratic forces in the 
Christian Democratic Party, very much 
on the European model, very heavily 
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premised upon people who are anti-Com- 
munist because of their church affilia- 
tion; namely, the fact that they are 
Catholics and opposed to communism, 
and the other democratic forces which 
have for a considerable number of years 
been the dominant political factor in 
the country, and which is called the 
democratic front. 

It is a fact that when we consider the 
bielection in Curico on Sunday, we find 
that the Socialist-Communist forces, 
which elected their candidate, received 
less than a majority of the vote. The 
combination of the other two forces 
which I have described received more 
than a majority vote. Of course, they 
were divided. In that sense the prob- 
lem is the division among the prodem- 
ocratic forces. 

However, there is some ideological dif- 
ference between the two democratic 
forces, which is very important for us to 
understand, and which can be very help- 
ful to us in our own policy. 

It is that question with which I should 
like to deal as soon as I have prepared 
the apropriate material based upon my 
findings there and can present them 
to the Senate. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I look forward to 
hearing the Senator’s speech. I hope I 
8 be able to participate with the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. JAVITS. I shall give the Senator 
notice. I should like very much to have 
him participate. 


GI EDUCATIONAL BILL SUPPORTED 
BY DES MOINES REGISTER 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
there are many reasons why many youth 
of this country do not have an equal 
opportunity to further their education. 
Some of those reasons could be the death 
of a parent or parents which might have 
been a lingering illness consuming all of 
the family’s resources; illness that strikes 
them when they are young and weakens 
them physically by family catastrophes; 
by the geographical area in which they 
are reared; maybe their whole environ- 
ment denied them an opportunity to 
better themselves. But all of these 
things are, what we might call nature, 
circumstances, misfortunes, or acts of 
God which have denied them. But, this 
draft law brings in another category— 
this 42 percent of the cream of our young 
manhood of all the eligibles—is the only 
group denied an equal opportunity in life 
by the U.S. Government itself. It is the 
Government itself that tells those young 
men that they must serve 2, 3, or more 
years, and then return to civilian life 
deprived of an education, training, and 
an equal chance in life. 

A staunch supporter of the cold war 
GI bill, Mr. Robert R. Hileman, director 
of Veterans Education and Training Di- 
vision, of the Department of Public In- 
struction of the State of Iowa, recently 
brought to my attention an editorial from 
the Des Moines Register, for January 13, 
1964, entitled “Draft Law Revision.” In 
the last two paragraphs of this excellent 
editorial, it states: 


Volunteers also might be encouraged by a 
promise of educational allowances following 
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their tour of duty or by prospects of voca- 
tional training either during or after mili- 
tary service. A cold war GI bill might at- 
tract men out of high school who are look- 
ing for a way to finance further education. 

There are plenty of young men, without 
jobs and without skills, who might be at- 
tracted. The unemployed in the 16 to 21 
age group (the majority of them boys) now 
number about 800,000. In 6 years, they are 
expected to number 1½ million. 


Mr. President, I might point out that 
the unemployed in this age group of 16 
to 21 number 14 percent, while the total 
unemployed of the country number be- 
tween 4% and 5 percent. The adminis- 
tration of the draft law is increasing the 
number of the unemployed in this 
bracket. 

The President’s message on poverty is 
directed mainly to this group of young 
Americans to help improve themselves. 
The most rapid, efficient, and best proven 
of all methods is the cold war GI bill 
patterned on the GI bill of World War 
II and the Korean conflict. 

These are the young Americans, al- 
ready economically deprived, that the 
cold war GI bill seeks to reach. We have 
there a reservoir of strength for America 
which we should and must harness for 
the ponent of themselves and all the free 
world. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed, at this point in the 
Recorp, the letter of January 20, 1964, 
from Mr. Robert R. Hileman, and the 
editorial from the Des Moines Register. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATE or Iowa, 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 

Des Moines, Iowa, January 20, 1964. 

Hon. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR YARBOROUGH: Enclosed is an 
editorial entitled, “Draft Law Revision,” 
which appeared in the Des Moines Register 
on Monday, January 13, 1964. The last two 
paragraphs are of special interest since the 
cold war GI bill receives favorable consid- 
eration. 

We appreciate your continued efforts to 
secure passage of legislation for our cold war 
veterans. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT R. HILEMAN, 
Director, Veterans Education and 
Training Division. 


[From the Des Moines Register, Jan. 13, 1964] 
Drarr Law -REVISION 

The Department of Defense is undertaking 
a study aimed at correcting some of the in- 
equitable aspects of the Nation’s draft laws. 
The announcement of the study is welcome, 
but overdue. 

The logical time for new proposals would 
have been a year ago, when the draft law 
was due to expire. But the Pentagon had no 
proposals, and President Kennedy asked Con- 
gress to extend the draft, unchanged, for an- 
other 4 years. Congress compiled. 

A complete overhaul of the Selective Serv- 
ice System is possible only with the consent 
of Congress. But the President has con- 
siderable authority to improve the adminis- 
tration of the present act. 

Last September, for example, President 
Kennedy removed some of the inequities by 
suspending the drafting of married men. De- 
ferment of husbands eliminated the problem 
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faced by married draftees of having to sup- 
port a wife (and possibly a child later) on a 
private’s pay. This deferment also was ex- 
pected to reduce slightly the average age at 
which men are drafted. 

The age of draftees (average now 23) is 
one of the principal objections to present 
operation of the draft. The practice of call- 
ing older men first, coupled with an over- 
abundance of eligible candidates, has kept 
the draft age higher than it should be. 
Younger men generally make better, and 
lees complaining, privates. Rarely can the 
military make use of the experience and edu- 
cation gained by a man who has been work- 
ing or attending college for 4 years. Military 
service at this stage of life frequently inter- 
teres with the college graduate's job-hunting 
efforts and interrupts the career of a man 
who already has a job. 

The President could order the induction 
of men at an earlier age. The present law 
grants him this authority. 

He also has the authority to alter defer- 
ment policies. Deferments now are author- 
ized for fathers, husbands, students, and men 
in certain agricultural and critical industrial 
occupations. These are valid reasons for ex- 
cusing a man (temporarily, in the case of stu- 
dents and men who change to other occupa- 
tions) from the draft. But draft calls have 
been so small in proportion to the pool of 
eligible men that draft boards have tended 
to go beyond the letter of the deferment 
rules. 

Some draft boards now are granting de- 
ferments for occupations that can hardly be 
considered critical., Others continue to defer 
students who are not performing satisfac- 
tory academic work. 

The problem is that the pool of draft- 
eligible men now stands at 10 million and 
is growing rapidly. Only about 90,000 are 
needed out of this pool a year, and half of 
these come as volunteers, Forty-two percent 
of all men now reaching age 26—the maxi- 
mum draft age—have never served in the 
Armed Forces. Many have had family re- 
sponsibilities or physical and mental defects, 
but some simply have not been needed. 

Bringing the military manpower supply 
and demand into better balance will re- 
quire action by Congress as well as study by 
the Pentagon. Cutting out the draft—sug- 
gested by some Congressmen—is not the 
whole answer. This would result in loss of 
more than the 45,000 actual draftees a year, 
since men usually enlist only to avoid in- 
duction. 

But the draft might be made unnecessary 
if incentives for enlistment were greater. 
Congress made a start toward increasing the 
attractiveness of the military last fall when 
it approved a new pay raise. President John- 
son has mentioned the possibility of further 
raises. We believe these should be concen- 
trated in the lower ranks where the enlist- 
ments take place. 

Volunteers also might be encouraged by 
a promise of educational allowances follow- 
ing their tour of duty or by prospects of 
vocational training either during or after 
military service. A cold-war GI bill might 
attract men out of high school who are look- 
ing for a way to finance further education. 

There are plenty of youbg men, without 
jobs and without skills, who might be at- 
tracted. The unemployed in the 16 to 21 age 
group (the majority of them boys) now 
number about 800,000. In 6 years, they are 
expected to number 1½ million. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
it is significant that one of the out- 
standing newspapers of the United 
States, the Des Moines Register, which 
is often cited in the same category with 
the New York Times, the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, the Louisville Journal, and a 
few other newspapers, as being one of 
the outstanding daily newspapers of 
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America, has taken up the cudgels on 
behalf of this needed legislation. 


It has been on the Senate calendar 


since July 2, 1963. It is sponsored by 
39 Senators. I am glad to see the lead- 
ing newspapers of the United States add- 
ing their voice to that of the 39 Senators 
who cosponsored the bill, asking for jus- 
tice for these people. There is no ex- 
cuse for the bill to languish on the cal- 
endar since July 2, 1963, and to have 
the Senate denied an opportunity to vote 
on it. 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I have 
stood on the floor of the Senate many, 
many times to pay tribute to the many 
nationality groups that make up the 
population of Connecticut on those days 
which have special meaning for them. 

It is, therefore, a privilege for me 
to take the floor on St. Patrick’s Day to 
note the traditional day of celebration 
of the great Irish population of Connect- 
icut, and of the Nation. 

Sunday morning I had the pleasure of 
addressing a breakfast in New London, 
Conn., sponsored by the Ancient Order 
of Hibernians, and to speak on the theme 
of St. Patrick’s Day in America. I ask 
unanimous consent to place my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


REMARKS oF SENATOR THOMAS J, Dopp, AT 
THE COMMUNION BREAKFAST.OF THE AN- 
CIENT ORDER OF HIBERNIANS, NEw LONDON, 
Conn., SUNDAY, Marcu 15, 1964 


It is a great pleasure for me to be here 
in New London for this first annual com- 
munion breakfast of the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians in this week of St. Patrick's Day. 
On Tuesday, the green will be out everywhere, 
and the celebrations and the concerts and 
the parties will be attended enthusiastically, 
as they should be. There has been a grow- 
ing practice of having communion breakfasts 
during the week of St. Patrick’s Day to em- 
phasize the more serious aspects of this sig- 
nificant event. This is to be commended 
and I am always pleased to have an oppor- 
tunity to participate. 

The observance of St. Patrick’s Day in 
America has many dimensions. 

First, we honor St. Patrick himself. We 
honor his faith, his zeal, his courage, his 
simplicity. 

We stand somewhat in awe of this great 
saint whose voice echoes down across the 
centuries and whose life left an imprint on 
the Irish character which survives to this 
day. He gave to Ireland a creed and a tradi- 
tion around which a people formed and upon 
which a nation was built. 

Virtually all other names of that unknown, 
murky period 1,500 years ago are lifeless and 
forgotten, but the name and image and 
example of St. Patrick remain vibrant and 
alive. We pay testimony to that by our 
presence here, as do countless gatherings all 
over the world this week, where those of Irish 
blood are gathered together in his honor 
and in his name, 

On this day we traditionally pay tribute, 
as well, to the Irish people, to their trials 
and their triumphs, to their struggle for 
freedom and independence in Ireland and 
to their achievements here in America. 

For our ancestors came here as refugees 
from persecution and misfortune. They ar- 
rived on these shores penniless, hungry, 
homeless, uneducated, without skills, with- 
out trades, without tools. 
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Their reception by the citizens here was 
not a very friendly one; they were crowded 
into terrible slum areas; they were excluded 
from good society; they were the traditional 
object of ridicule and the butt of venal jokes; 
prejudice often barred their way to advance- 
ment. They were offered only the jobs that 
no one else wanted. And they took them. 

Yet, they endured. And they endured 
with an indomitable humor, a certain pic- 
turesque heartiness which slowly won over 
those around them, The jokes they told 
about themselves were funnier than the jokes 
told about them by others. 

As we reflect upon the progress of the 
Irish in America, it is easy to see how St. 
Patrick's Day here has become more than a 
Saint’s day, more than an Irish day. It has 
become a day of tribute to America, a day 
of patriotic observance. 

For it is here in our own country that the 
Irish, and so many other peoples, have been 
able to realize their hopes and aspirations 
more fully than in the land of their origin. 

When our forebears came here from Ire- 
land, they sought many things that were de- 
nied them in their own country. 

They sought work and here they found it. 
They sought land of their own, and here a 
combination of God’s bounty and enlight- 
ened laws made that land available to them. 
They sought freedom to openly practice 
their religion and here it was safeguarded to 
them. They sought education for their 
children and here it was provided. They 
sought opportunity for advancement, and 
here they received it. They sought a voice 
in their government and here their voice has 
been heard. 

This is true not just in the case of the 
Irish. It is true of all groups which came 
here and it causes us to ask a question: 
Why have all nationalities been able to more 
fully realize their hopes and aspirations here 
in America than in the land of their origin? 

Part of the answer lies in the fact that our 
continent was so richly endowed by nature. 
Part of it arises from the fact that for 
a century and a half the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans protected this country from foreign 
wars and allowed it to grow and flourish. 

But I think a more basic answer is that 
the laws and institutions of this country 
have been built upon certain central ideas 
which were right morally and which there- 
fore have proved to be right practically. 

These central ideas were spun off a basic 
belief in freedom, equality, and fairplay. 
In a dark world beset with tyranny, privi- 
lege, injustice, and persecution, America 
shone like a beacon in the night, and carried 
a new message to oppressed millions. 

Government exists to serve man; and 
man's liberty, his property, his family, and 
his individual rights are above and beyond 
the reach of the state, America said: 

Every man deserves a fair chance to suc- 
ceed or to fail on his own merits; 

Every man should be able to speak freely, 
without fear of reprisal; 

Every man should have an equal voice in 
choosing those who govern him; 

Every man is innocent until proved guilty; 

Every man should be free to worship as he 
pleases; 

Every man has the right and should have 
the opportunity to own property and capi- 
tal and to use these, within reasonable lim- 
its, as he chooses, free from tribute to any 
baron or monopoly, and secure from confis- 
cation by government. 

To a world riddled with artificial distinc- 
tions and entrenched oppressions, America 
said that the normal relationship between 
men was not one of artificial division, by class 
or by trade or by race or by religion, or by 
education, but one of the democratic equal- 
ity of cooperation, of equal opportunity for 
all, of working together to tame a continent 
and build a nation; in this land the habitual 
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attitude of men need not be fear and fore- 
boding but confidence and optimism. 

This was the message that brought millions 
to our shores; this was the charter upon 
which this Nation was founded. And the 
Irish immigrants took to it as though it were 
a natural inheritance, as indeed it should be 
the natural inheritance of all men. 

True enough, as the decades passed, the 
native Americans in practice all too often 
failed to measure up to the standards of the 
Founding Fathers. All too often they re- 
fused to apply these principles to the immi- 
grants. But whatever the prejudices and 
failures of individuals. might have been, the 
laws and the institutions of this country did 
reflect these central ideas. And thus in the 
end they have prevailed. 

It is traditional at St. Patrick’s Day cele- 
brations to cite long lists of Irishmen who 
have achieved distinction in this country— 
in government, in the professions, in finance, 
in the arts, in the military, in the church. 

I shall not give you such a rollcall this 
morning, but the significance of these lists is 
not only to demonstrate the contributions 
the Irish people have made to American life 
but also to clinch the fact that as a group, the 
Irish in America have taken their place in 
full participation in the fruits and bless- 
ings of American life. 

Other minority groups are today struggling 
to achieve their rightful place in our society. 
Surely the Irish-American whose father and 
grandfather fought this same struggle should 
be in the forefront of the effort to secure 
equal rights and equal opportunities for all 
Americans. 

And in a larger sense we who have enjoyed 
the blessings of freedom must feel a special 
devotion to the cause of freedom for all men 
which is at the heart of the struggle between 
communism and Western civilization. 

Our country today is carrying the greatest 
and most awesome burden that any nation 
has ever carried. For upon us has fallen 
the principal task of defending freedom, 
not just our own libertly but the freedom of 
all who are not yet enslaved and beyond 
that, we represent the hope of eventual free- 
dom for all those who are today bound in 
chains. 

It will perhaps prove a significant factor 
in history that millions of displaced Irish- 
men and their descendants, who but for 
chance circumstance would have lived out 
their lives in a small land, far from the storm 
center of world events, today are a promi- 
nent and influential force in America at a 
time when the actions of our country may 
well determine the outcome of 30 centuries of 
recorded struggle between tyranny and free- 
dom. 

What an opportunity to repay the kind 
treatment of history. 

It is here in America that whatever is of 
worth in our race has been given a full 
chance to develop and flower. It is here 
that the ancient Irish yearning for liberty 
and religious freedom was first satisfied. It 
is here that the hope and the fate of man is 
centered. And it is here that Irishmen can 
best justify their heritage by strengthening 
America in its determination to do the pain- 
ful things that must be done if we are to gain 
and preserve for all men what we have here. 

We have a great inheritance to uphold 
and to fulfill. To us has been given the faith 
of St. Patrick, the qualities and the insights 
of the Irish race, and the priceless bounty of 
the American experiment in human freedom. 
Today we honor all three and in so doing we 
make ourselves and our country the better 
and the stronger for the struggle that lies 
ahead. 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent to place in the REC- 
oRD a column written by a distinguished 
newspaperman, a good friend and a fel- 
low, Irishman, Carey Cronan, of the 
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Bridgeport Post. The column is enti- 
tled The Irish and Civil Rights.“ It is 
an outstanding article on a timely sub- 
ject and I commend it to my colleagues 
for St. Patrick’s Day reading. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE IRISH AND CIVIL RIGHTS 
(By Carey Cronan) 

On the eve of the feast of St. Patrick the 
Senate of the United States is just entering 
upon the long fight over civil rights legisla- 
tion. 

St. Patrick is known as the Apostle of Ire- 
land and there are no people more tradi- 
tionally conversant with the ancient battle 
over civil rights than those whose ancestors 
struggled through the centuries on that 
green and rocky isle that stands out against 
the gray sea, 

No one is quite sure from whence Patrick 
came. He has been called a Roman, a Nor- 
man, perhaps a Celt or even a man of Brit- 
tany. There does not seem to be much ques- 
tion but that he was an immigrant to the 
land that now holds him in such rare rever- 
ence. He was an immigrant who brought a 
strange message and a curious culture. He 
knew what it was to assimilate. He knew 
what it was to be turned from a door, to be 
denied hospitality or even shelter, to be har- 
assed day after day, to be hunted and perse- 
cuted, to be mocked, and to have his hour of 
prayer violated. 

Patrick’s conquest of the isle was not easy 
for him or for those, who with courage and 
conviction joined his growing band, but the 
legacy he left them, coupled with a native 
stubbornness, welded the Irish soul into a 
phenomenal fortress that could only be de- 
stroyed from within. The Irish learned that 
the world cannot really kill a man unless 
he capitulates within his own heart and wills 
his own inevitable destruction. So it is with 
a people, with a nation. 

In many places as the oratory rolls along 
in the Senate chamber, it is not difficult to 
recall that this is not the first place, nor will 
it be the last, where men will divide and 
debate over the meaning of life and of lib- 
erty. 

No matter whether one opposes or favors 
the controversial legislation, one is keenly 
aware that this is an historic occasion, that 
once again there is a balancing of rights— 
those that are written in the law and those 
that are unwritten in the hearts of many 
men. There are emotion, prejudice, and 
privilege on both sides. There are appeals to 
tradition and custom. Men on both sides 
feel they stand with the right and with 
justice. 

But the Nation and the world are watching 
and listening. 

An eternal story—The descendants of Pat- 
rick’s people know this appears to be an 
eternal story, with a sort of notation that al- 
ways reads continued in our next.” What 
will be done here will not provide the perfect 
solution to all the problems, though it may 
set a pattern and lay down a code for 50 
States. The law that will come from these 
days and nights of dispute and delay and 
diatribe will be questioned and argued and 
appealed and even perhaps circumvented or 
defied so that other laws will have to be 
written and other judgments rendered. But 
now is a time of truth for 100 chosen men 
and for some the choice will be difficult. 
Some will find it easy both personally and 
politically and they will cast their decisions 
on the record in certain belief that there will 
be no retribution or recrimination but only 
the plaudits of the people whom they rep- 
resent. 

THE IRISH LORE 

There have been caustic reports that Irish- 

men believe in fairy tales, but no one knows 
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better than an Irishman that people do not 
live happily ever after. Despite the legends, 
the Irishman has been much more of a 
realist than a romanticist. As a rule, he has 
clung to his beliefs and abjured the tempta- 
tions to shed his convictions for that which 
might make him feel less of a man. Not all 
the Irish have been saints or scholars, nor 
have many been heroes or patriots or walked 
a straight line all the days of their lives. 
Although they have been steadfast or stub- 
born in their ideas, they have not always 
been idealists in the finest sense by any 
standard. Sometimes their contentions were 
based on a distaste for established authority, 
or personal pique and pride, but for the most 
part the Irishman has had an 

belief in the sacredness of the individual and 
an undying devotion to the rights of a man 
against all men. 

Patrick must have found in Ireland the 
nucleus of people to whom independence was 
always a way of life, to whom each waking 
day was a struggle against nature and the 
sea and the invader. If their hearts em- 
braced his faith and were warmed by his 
blessing it must have been because his mes- 
sage spelled out in more generous terms than 
did the pagan philosophy the reason why a 
man must be able to walk his land in free- 
dom and keep his hearth against the storm 
and fight against whatever might deny him 
liberty and love and life. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of Mr. MansFretp that the 
Senate proceed to consider the bill (H.R. 
7152) to enforce the constitutional right 
to vote, to confer jurisdiction upon the 
district courts of the United States to 
provide injunctive relief against discrim- 
ination in public accommodations, to 
authorize the Attorney General to insti- 
tute suits to protect constitutional rights 
in public facilities and public education, 
to extend the Commission on Civil 
Rights, to prevent discrimination in fed- 
erally assisted programs, to establish a 
Commission on Equal Employment Op- 
portunity, and for other purposes. 

Mr. THURMOND obtained the floor, 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may speak 
at the desk of the senior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, it 
would make a mockery of this body and 
the entire legislative process for the 
Senate to undertake consideration of 
H.R. 7152 in its present form, and under 
the circumstances by which it now re- 
poses on the Senate Calendar.. Its con- 
sideration would demean the Senate as 
an institution and ridicule our republican 
form of government which was so wisely 
and painstakingly created by our Con- 
stitution. In view of the irregular legis- 
lative history which resulted in the 
placement of this proposal on the Sen- 
ate Calendar, its consideration by the 
Senate—regardless of the motivation of 
individual Senators—will inevitably be 
interpreted as a submission to intimida- 
tion in the form of a highly organized 
campaign of civil disobedience. 

Mr. President, there are certain mini- 
mum standards, both procedural and 
substantive, which must be maintained 
if a national legislative body is to qualify 
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as a parliamentary entity. The tradi- 
tions of the Senate, which has often been 
referred to as the greatest deliberative 
body in the world, are such that one 
would have cause to expect much higher 
procedural and substantive standards 
than those of the average national leg- 
islature. The very presence of H.R. 7152 
on the Senate Calendar, however, brings 
the question of minimum standards 
squarely into issue. 

Procedurally, a minimum standard of 
performance would appear to include for 
legislation of general application, at least 
the normal consideration afforded un- 
contested and minor private bills. This 
bill does not meet that test. I cannot 
imagine that the Senate would con- 
sider a private relief bill which had not 
been previously considered by its com- 
mittees. Yet it is proposed that the Sen- 
ate now take up this all-encompassing 
proposal which has never been sub- 
mitted to any Senate committee. To 
make matters worse, this bill was passed 
by the other House under a most ab- 
normal procedure. Its legislative course 
there has been described by the members 
of the Judiciary Committee of that body 
as follows: 


This legislation is being reported to the 
House without benefit of any consideration, 
debate, or study of the bill by any subcom- 
mittee or committee of the House and with- 
out any member of any committee or sub- 
committee being granted an opportunity to 
offer amendments to the bill. This legisla- 
tion is the most radical proposal in the field 
of civil rights ever recommended by any 
committee of the House or Senate. It was 
drawn in secret meetings held between cer- 
tain members of this committee, the Attor- 
ney General and members of his staff and 
certain select persons, to the exclusion of 
other committee members. 

Some time prior to October 22, 1963, Sub- 
committee No. 5 of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives had 
prepared a substitute bill for H.R. 7152. 
Title I of the substitute was read and dis- 
cussed by the full Judiciary Committee prior 
to October 22, and at a meeting held on that 
date a motion was made by the gentleman 
from West Virginia to report the subcom- 
mittee substitute to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Before final action could be had 
on this motion, a point of order was made 
that the House of Representatives was then 
in session. The chairman of the committee 
called a meeting for the following morning, 
the 23d, and then on the 23d, within an 
hour of the time of the meeting it was 
postponed to the 24th, and then on the 
24th, a short while before the meeting was 
scheduled, it was postponed again, and later 
postponed to Tuesday, October 29. These 
various postponements were made by the 
chairman without any prior consultation 
with any of the signers of this report: 

On October 29, the full committee met at 
10:30 am. The motion of the gentleman 
from West Virginia was promptly voted 
down, after which Chairman CELLER offered 
a 56-page mimeographed substitute which 
he described as an amendment and moved 
that the committee approve the bill. The 
chairman announced that he would recog- 
nize a member of the committee to move 
the previous question and in it were ordered 
that no amendments could be offered to his 
proposal; no debate had; and no questions 
asked or answered. 

The bill was, upon order of the chairman, 
read hastily by the clerk, without pause or 
opportunity for amendment. Several mem- 
bers of the committee repeatedly requested 
to be permitted to ask questions, have an 
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explanation of the bill, discuss it, consider its 
provisions, and offer amendments. The 
Chair refused to grant such requests or to 
recognize these members of the committee 
for any purpose. After the reading of the 
bill in the fashion hereinabove described, the 
chairman announced that he would allow 
himself 1 minute to discuss the bill, after 
which he would recognize for 1 minute the 
ranking minority member, the gentleman 
from Ohio. This was an ostensible attempt 
to comply, technically, with the rules of the 
House but did not amount to debate, as de- 
bate is generally understood. Neither of 
these gentlemen discussed the bill for more 
than 1 minute; both of them refused to yield 
to any other member of the committee; and 
neither of them debated the bill nor 
discussed it in any fashion other than to say 
that they favored it. They made no effort 
in the 2 minutes consumed by both to- 
gether to even so much as explain the provi- 
sions of the bill. In short, there was no ac- 
tual debate or even any opportunity for de- 
bate. 

Immediately upon the conclusion of the 
remarks from the gentleman from Ohio, the 
ranking minority member, the chairman 
recognized a member of the committee 
friendly to the chairman’s proposal who 
moved for the previous question. The clerk 
of the committee immediately called the 
roll upon the motion to approve the bill and 
before the tally could be completed or the 
vote announced, the House was in session. 
The committee met later in the afternoon 
and, the tally of vote upon the motion to 
approve the bill having been completed and 
announced at the morning meeting after 
the House session had commenced, a mo- 
tion was made and adopted that H.R. 7152 be 
reported to the House. The chairman 
treated the vote taken upon the bill at the 
morning session as being valid. 


It would be an understatement to say, 
therefore, that H.R. 7152 has not so far 
been subject to the deliberation of any 
committee of Congress. Under the Sen- 
ate rules, the subject matter of H.R. 
7152 falls within the jurisdiction of a 
minimum of three legislative committees 
of the Senate, and possibly every legis- 
lative committee of the Senate has a 
claim to jurisdiction. Clearly the Judi- 
ciary Committee, the Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee, and the Commerce 
Committee have jurisdiction of the bill. 
By virtue of the provision dealing with 
grant and loan programs of the National 
Government, there is a basis for almost 
every other legislative committee of the 
Senate to claim jurisdiction. Yet, not 
one Senate committee, much less all 
having jurisdiction, has had an oppor- 
tunity to consider this measure. 

The minimum procedural standards 
for any parlimentary body have not been 
accorded the bill so far; and if the Sen- 
ate now takes up consideration of the 
bill, as has been moved, it will do so 
without the bill's ever having been sub- 
jected to even a pretext of procedural 
standards. 

From a substantive viewpoint, the bill 
falls even further below any conscion- 
able parliamentary standard. At the 
very minimum, any measure considered 
by a national legislative body should be 
expressed in precise and definite lan- 
guage, and should be free from patent 
ambiguities. The language of the bill is 
so uncertain, indefinite, imprecise, and 
vague, that it is subject to an almost un- 
limited variety of interpretations and 
constructions. The innumerable patent 
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ambiguities in the bill are aggravated by 
the fact that if the Senate now under- 
takes consideration of the measure, there 
will never be a record of committee de- 
liberation and consideration to form a 
legislative history which could mitigate 
the numerous ambiguities when litigation 
was commenced under the terms of the 
bill, as is contemplated by the bill itself. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. First, I prefer to 
complete my remarks; then I shall be 
pleased to yield to the Senator from Min- 
nesota or to any other Senator. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. At this point will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield 
for a question, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing information? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
decline to yield until I have completed 
my remarks. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I merely wish to 
ask the Senator whether he is able to 
state how long it will take him to com- 
plete his address. I believe he will be 
willing to do that, so that I can arrange 
to be present when he concludes. 

Mr. THURMOND. I should not like 
to pin myself down to an exact time; but 
perhaps it will take me 3 or 4 hours to 
complete my remarks. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
very generous. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
wish it understood that any remarks 
made in connection with this exchange 
under these circumstances do not result 
in having the remarks I shall now make 
constitute another speech by me on this 
question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. This bill, in effect, 
would make an offense of something 
called discrimination; yet nowhere in 
the bill is there even a pretense of a 
definition of “discrimination.” For the 
average national legislature, considera- 
tion of such an indefinable hodepodge 
would be unthinkable; for this great de- 
liberative body, it would be a disgrace 
to its traditions. 

It is a mark of parliamentary bodies 
that their actions are subject to limita- 
tions. The limitations of this body and 
those of Congress are prescribed in the 
Constitution. It would appear that, at a 
minimum, bills would at least have to 
have a pretense of constitutionality, to 
merit the consideration of the Senate. 
H.R. 7152 not only does not fall within 
the Constitution, but, on the contrary, 
the proposals embodied in this bill liter- 
ally flout the Constitution. Congress 
cannot by the mere recital of one or more 
clauses of the Constitution erase the flat 
prohibition of the Constitution which 
states that“ no person shall be deprived 
of life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law; nor shall private prop- 
erty be taken for public use, without just 
compensation.” Yet that is precisely 
what the bill proposes to do. 

The courts have consistently held that 
the requirements of procedural due proc- 
ess are not met- when a person cannot 
know with preciseness the offense with 
which he is charged. Yet this bill would 
leave to the whim or caprice of a com- 
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mission or some Attorney General the 
definition of “discrimination,” for the 
commission of which a citizen could be 
both fined and imprisoned. 

The right of disposition at the discre- 
tion of the owner is an inherent right 
of property. This bill would deprive 
countless property owners of that prop- 
erty right without any compensation, 
just or unjust. 

It is equally clear, therefore, that H.R. 
7152 does not even approach the mini- 
mum substantive standards of a respect- 
able parliamentary body. The higher 
standards which have traditionally per- 
tained in this great Senate would be des- 
ecrated by its consideration. 

Mr. President, H.R. 7152 could not 
even be accurately described as a legis- 
lative proposal. On the contrary, it is 
more nearly a legislative abdication or 
renouncement. Its passage would not 
establish a new law; it would constitute 
a power grant unlimited by law. Its 
enactment could only be constructed as 
a congressional preference for a gov- 
ernment of men rather than a govern- 
ment of laws. The bill proposes an un- 
equivocal acknowledgment by Congress 
that the subject matter cannot be effec- 
tively and equitably dealt with by leg- 
islation, but that Congress is willing to 
submit to the demands that it do some- 
thing, nevertheless. That something, 
unfortunately, is an attempt to sanction 
arbitrary and capricious rule by the 
executive branch of the National Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. President, H.R. 7152 has been 
called a civil rights bill. This is a mis- 
nomer. The initials are correct, but the 
words are wrong. It is not a civil rights 
bill; it is a compulsory retardation 
bill. H.R. 7152 is nothing less than a 
mandate to the Attorney General and 
other executive officials, issued by Con- 
gress at the request of the Executive, 
to compel, by means recited in the bill 
or by other means they deem appropri- 
ate, citizens of the United States to sur- 
render not just some of their civil rights, 
but substantial portions of their con- 
stitutional rights. 

Mr. President, it would appear that 
the Senate would have at least as much 
interest in protecting and securing the 
rights of citizens which have existed at 
least since the adoption of the Consti- 
tution—and in some instances since the 
Magna Carta—as it is in adding what 
some consider to be new rights for mem- 
bers of selected minorities. Considera- 
tion of the compulsory retardation pro- 
visions of H.R. 7152 would indicate that 
the contrary is true. 

Mr. President, passage by the Congress 
of a force bill along the lines of H.R. 
7152 is unprecedented. 

In stating that there is no precedent 
for the passage of a force act, I have 
not forgotten the series of legislative 
acts passed by Congress in the period be- 
tween 1866 and 1871. 

The Civil Rights Act passed by Con- 
gress in April 1866 was both unconsti- 
tutional and oppressive. The Recon- 
struction Acts passed in the spring of 
1867, over the veto of President Johnson, 
were force bills without semblance or 
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pretense of legality. They were the ab- 
solute acts of a conqueror, the venting 
of the emotions of the victor upon the 
vanquished. 

Only now, after the passage of a cen- 
tury, are the victims of that exercise in 
tyranny beginning to recover from the 
dastardly acts of revengeful spoil-seeking 
which the Congress of that period sought 
to dignify with parliamentary formali- 
ties. 

There are strong similarities between 
the provisions of H.R. 7152 and the Re- 
construction Acts. Unconstitutionality 
is one common aspect. It would be fruit- 
less to argue which is the more uncon- 
stitutional, for constitutionality is an 
either-or matter, not subject to measure- 
ment in degrees. 

Another commonality is the accent of 
the Reconstruction Acts and the so- 
called Civil Rights Act of 1964 on force, 
rather than law or equity. The estab- 
lishment of arbitrary power capable of 
being exercised capriciously and in dero- 
gation of unalienable rights of citizens 
is the heart of the so-called Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, as was the case with the 
Reconstruction Acts. 

Nevertheless, Mr. President, neither 
the Civil Rights Act of 1866, nor the 
Reconstruction Acts of 1867, nor even the 
Enforcement Act of 1870 constitutes a 
precedent for the passage of H.R. 7152. 
There is one major difference. The 
force bills turned out by the Congress a 
century ago were applicable not to the 
constituents of the then Members of 
the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives; they were restricted in their appli- 
cation to persons without representation 
in the Congress. The force bills of the 
19th century were directed exclusively 
at the citizens of the Southern States 
which had been vanquished by force of 
arms, and were specifically limited in ap- 
plicability to those named States which 
were illegally deprived of representation 
in the Congress. 

The so-called Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
however, is so conceived as to be ap- 
plicable to all 50 States of the United 
States. In this instance, passage of the 
force bill would constitute something 
akin to an act of self-abuse, at least to 
the extent that Members of the House 
and Senate act for and on behalf of their 
constituents. Mr. President, every Sen- 
ator should be conscious of this fact. 
The abuses which H.R. 7152 proposes to 
set in motion would not be restricted in 
application to the Southern States. 
This bill will not bring about another 
reconstruction in what many obviously 
still think of as the “rebel States.” Pas- 
sage of this force bill will subject the 
constituents of each and every Senator 
to the oppression and tyranny invited by 
its endorsement of illegal and arbitrary 
power concentration and exercise. The 
intended victims of this usurpative legis- 
lation are not geographically designated. 
The selection of victims can be as hap- 
penstance as which newspaper some 
attorney general reads the morning his 
breakfast coffee is cold, or as premedi- 
tated as the calculation of which voting 
blocs are capable of delivering the mar- 
gin of victory in a given election. Cer- 
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tainly no one who is not a member of 
the favored minority is immune; and 
so corrupting is absolute power, that 
even those who are now members of the 
favored minority should beware the con- 
sequences. Political loyalties can be as 
fickle as circumstances, which makes it 
every bit as dangerous to concentrate 
arbitrary and unchecked power in a po- 
litical ally as it is for a man to present 
his mistress with a maneating tiger for 
protection. 

Mr. President, the unconstitutional 
and abusive acts of Congress following 
the War Between the States can be at- 
tributed to the emotions aroused and in- 
flamed by war. As unenlightened and 
cruel as was the subjugation and oppres- 
sion of the South, there were numerous 
precedents in history for a victor in war 
to ravage and wreck the conquered 
enemy. 

The force bill proposed for 1964 does 
not apply to that kind of situation, how- 
ever. The Senate is not asked to con- 
sider a bill to oppress and subjugate a 
conquered enemy. The Senate is asked 
to consider a bill to oppress and sub- 
jugate their own constituents. 

Although the force bills of a century 
ago do not constitute a precedent for the 
passage of H.R. 7152, they illustrate what 
happens to those subjected to the type 
of oppressive power sanctioned by H.R. 
7152. The Reconstruction period in the 
South and the long and tragic after- 
math should loom as a specter of warn- 
ing to those who would impose arbitrary 
rule on their own people. 

Mr. President, the astonishing actions 
of the Congress already taken on H.R. 
7152 are evidence of the existence of an 
almost mythological illusion about, and a 
mystical preoccupation with, equality. 
The sole appearance in any of our his- 
torical documents of the word “equality” 
is in the preamble to the Declaration of 
Independence. Nowhere is the word in 
the Constitution. The prevailing miscon- 
ception with regard to equality is epit- 
omized by a speech delivered by Su- 
preme Court Justice Goldberg on Febru- 
ary 11, 1964. At the beginning of his 
address, Mr. Goldberg stated: 

Tonight I shall speak of the American 
ideal of equality, an ideal not explicitly 
articulated in the Bill of Rights but one cer- 
tainly encompassed in what Madison called 
“the great rights of mankind.” 


Mr. Justice Goldberg then proceeded 
to allege that “equality and liberty were 
the ‘twin themes’ of the American Revo- 
lution.” Nothing could be further from 
the fact. If this widespread illusion is 
not soon dispelled, there is danger that 
our schoolchildren will soon be taught 
that Patrick Henry said, Give me equal- 
ity, or give me death.” 

The misconceptions with regard to the 
conception of equality and its place in 
the American Constitutional Republic 
has been spawned and promulgated from 
Several sources. Mr. Justice Goldberg 
is in keeping with the traditions of the 
body on which he serves, for the Supreme 
Court has contributed substantially to 
this myth: 

Since 1957, the so-called Civil Rights 
Commission has been a primary source 
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for promulgation of the illusion. For in- 
stance, in its first official report in Sep- 
tember 1959, the Commission stated, and 
I quote: 

The Declaration of 1776- recognized the 
first principle of our independence that all 
men are created equal: 


It is, of course, to the credit of Com- 
missioners Story, Battle, and Carlton 
that they dissented, and I quote: 


Such assertions ignore historical fact. 


Mr. President, no one questions the 
right of all men to equal justice under 
the law, and this principle is both ex- 
plicit and inherent in the Constitution. 
The propagandists, however, have carried 
this equalitarian doctrine beyond the 
equality of rights and perverted it into 
equality of things and people. We are 
told repeatedly that all men are created 
equal, and the Declaration of Independ- 
ence is cited as final authority. 

The August 1960, issue of the American 
Bar Association Journal contains an in- 
formative dissertation on the historical 
facts on the genesis of the equalitarian 
doctrine perverted by modern day prop- 
agandists. This article states, and I 
quote: 


The Declaration of Independence never 
became living law in America, and no provi- 
sion of the Federal Constitution or Bill of 
Rights can be traced to it, and this article 
will demonstrate, its influence on State con- 
stitutions and bills of rights has been insig- 
nificant. It was written to serve the tempo- 
rary purposes of a sanguinary conflict. It 
was and perhaps will ever be history's most 
effective piece of propaganda, but it neither 
grants nor protects human rights. 

The first paragraph of the Declaration 
speaks of the necessity for one people “to 
assume * * * the sepirate and equal station 
to which the laws of nature * * * entitle 
them.“ thus reaffirming the separate and 
equal station doctrine established by nature 
under which all great people have progressed 
throughout history. Then follows, all men 
are created equal,” equating “one people” 
with “all men“ and “created” with “laws of 
nature.” No one who helped to write it or 
who voted to adopt it ever asserted the doc- 
trine of human equality either before or 
after July 4, 1776, but the Declaration of In- 
dependence, like the Constitution, has “tak- 
en on new meaning” by the application of 
“new philosophy” and “modern authority.” 

At about the time when Thomas Jeffer- 
son, Benjamin Franklin, John Adams, Robert 
Livingston, and Robert Sherman were named 
as a committee to write the Declaration of 
Independence, to accord with instructions 
from ‘the Virginia Convention, which met 
in May 1776, George Mason's original draft 
of the Virginia Declaration of Rights was a 
popular subject of conversation in Philadel- 
phia and all over America. A draft of 10 
paragraphs of Mason’s original was mailed 
to Richard Henry Lee by T. L. Lee from 
Williamsburg on May 25. It is among the 
Mason papers in the Library of Congress at 
this time. The original was extended by 
Mason into the committee draft in 18 para- 
graphs and was reported on May 27 and 
published in Dixon's Virginia Gazette of June 
1. It was published in Philadelphia news- 
papers on June 6, 8, and 12 of 1776. It was 
published and republished in newspapers and 
Magazines all over America and in England. 

Jefferson, to whom was assigned the task 
of writing the preamble to the Declaration 
of Independence, took the first three para- 
graphs of Mason’s original draft of the Vir- 
2 Declaration of Rights and rearranged 

d rephrased them to make a preamble for 
the Declaration of Independence. 
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The preamble for the proposed Virginia 
Declaration of Rights was published stating 
that it was “the basis and foundation” of 
government in Virginia. Its first paragraph 
was: 

“That all men are born equally free and 
independent and have certain inherent nat- 
ural rights, of which they cannot, by any 
compact, deprive, or divest their posterity; 
among which are the enjoyment of life and 
liberty, with the means of acquiring and 
possessing property, and pursuing and ob- 
taining happiness and safety.” 

The Virginia Convention, before officially 
adopting Mason’s original or the committee 
draft, changed the first paragraph to read: 

“That all men are by nature equally free 
and independent and have certain inherent 
rights of which when they enter into a state 
of society, they cannot, by any compact, de- 
prive or divest their posterity; namely, the 
enjoyment of life and liberty with the 
means of acquiring and possessing property, 
and pursuing and obtaining happiness and 
safety.” 

Jefferson never saw that version until he 
returned to Virginia long after the Declara- 
tion of Independence was adopted. Jeffer- 
son's rendition from the Mason original was: 

“That all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable Rights, that among these are 
Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness.” 

So the “basis and foundation” of the first 
free government in America was equality of 
freedom and equality at creation. The 
Declaration of Independence does not say 
that all men are equal. It says that they 
were created equal. There equality ends. 

All America thought alike on the subject 
in 1776. Benjamin Franklin, a few days 
after the declaration was promulgated, 
helped to write a declaration of rights for 
the State of Pennsylvania. He copied Ma- 
son’s original Virginia Declaration of Rights 
almost verbatim. His first paragraph was: 

“That all men are born equally free and 
independent, and have certain natural, in- 
alienable rights, amongst which are, the en- 
joying and defending life and liberty, ac- 
quiring, possessing, and protecting property, 
and pursuing and obtaining happiness and 
safety.” 

So the basis and foundation of Franklin’s 
government was the same as that of Mason's 
Virginia. It was equality of freedom and 
independence. 

The Massachusetts Declaration of Rights 
contains the phrase “All men are born 
free and equal.” “The Writings of John 
Adams'’—volume 4, page 220—reveal that the 
original draft prepared by the committee of 
which John Adams was chairman, in 1779, ex- 
actly copied George Mason’s original with 
the words “That all men are born equally 
free and independent.” 

Before the Massachusetts Declaration was 
officially adopted John Adams embarked for 
France and on the 29th day of September 
1779, the Convention struck out the word 
“equally” and the word “independent” and 
substituted for the word “independent” the 
word “equal” making the clause read as it 
now reads: “All men are born free and 
equal.“ John Adams was embittered by the 
change and, as we shall later see, had he 
been present it would not have occurred. 
No other State adopted a human equality 
clause of any character until after 1835. 

New Hampshire and North Carolina also 
copied Mason’s original while not 1 of the 
13 copied from the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

When the U.S. Constitution was under dis- 
cussion at the Philadelphia Constitutional 
Convention in 1787 not one delegate from 
any of the 12 States represented suggested 
that “all men are equal” either at creation 
or in life. On June 26, 1787, on the floor 
of the Convention Alexander Hamilton, the 
patron saint of the Republican Party, said: 
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“Inequality will exist as long as liberty 
exists. It unavoidably results from that very 
liberty itself.” 

Not a word may be found in all the “Notes 
of Debates” to indicate hat any delegate be- 
lieved in the doctrine of human equality in 
1787. 

So far as we have found, the doctrine of 
human equality was not suggested by any- 
one in the battle that raged over ratification 
and a bill of rights. In the South Carolina 
Ratifying Convention of 1788, Charles Cotes- 
worth Pinckney, a member of the Philadel- 
phia Convention of 1787, explained that one 
of the reasons why no bill of rights was 
adopted in Philadelphia which “weighed 
particularly with the members from this 
State” was that “such bills generally begin 
by declaring that all men are by nature 
born free. Now, we should make that dec- 
laration with a very bad grace, when a large 
part of our property consists in men who are 
actually born slaves.” If “born free” was 
rejected in Philadelphia, what chance would 
one expect for “created equal"? 

The Constitution proclaims in its pre- 
amble that it was established “to * * in- 
sure domestic tranquillity * * * and secure 
the blessings of liberty.“ Nowhere does it 
hint a purpose to insure or impose equality 
of men or things. The due process clause 
of the 5th and 14th amendments which ren- 
der life, liberty, and property immune from 
attack except by the orderly processes fixed 
by law, insure that American governments 
may not impose equality. 

The bills of rights of 18 of the 48 contig- 
uous States now use the Mason phase 
“equally free and independent” as set forth 
in Mason’s original draft and that of Vir- 
ginia’s Convention of June 12, 1776. Eight 
prefaced the phrase with the word “born,” 
as Mason originally wrote it. Ten use the 
exact words of the official Virginia Conven- 
tion draft, prefacing the phrase with the 
words “by nature,” instead of the word 
“born.” 

Arkansas uses the phrase “are created 
equally free and independent.” Sixteen 
States have no equality clause whatever. 

The bills of rights of Idaho, Iowa, Ken- 
tucky and Nevada contain the clause: “all 
men are by nature free and equal,” reveal- 
ing the influence of both Mason's draft, the 
official draft, and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

Connecticut and Oregon put it this way: 
“That all men when they fo m a social com- 
pact, are equal in rights.” 

Texas says the same thing, except it sub- 
stituted “have equal rights” for “are equal 
in rights.” 

Florida uses Aristotle's phrase, equal be- 
fore the law.“ 

Kansas guarantees “equal * * * rights,” 
and Wyoming “equality of * * * rights.” 

Of the constitutions and bills of rights of 
the 48 States as of 1917—the last available 
printing—only two use the equality clause 
of the Declaration of Independence. Those 
two are Indiana and North Carolina. It 
first appears in section I of article I of 
Indiana's bill of rights, adopted in 1851, 
as follows: 

“We declare that all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their Crea- 
tor with certain unalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness.” 

Indiana, without deeming it necessary to 
change the equality clause of her bill of 
rights, amended her constitution in 1881 
so as to prevent further migration of Ne- 
groes into the State and so as to deny suf- 
frage to Negroes already in the State. 

The contrast between inequality neces- 
sarily implicit in the amendments, and the 
doctrine of equality at creation in the bill 
of rights did not seem to bother the people 
of Indiana at a time so recent as to be re- 
membered by some now living. 
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The other. State is North Carolina, whose 
bill of rights of 1868, and now, recites in its 
first clause: 

“That we hold it to be self-evident that 
all men are created equal.“ 

For decades after 1776 North Carolina’s 
bill of rights proclaimed “that all men are 
born equally free and independent.” There 
must surely be some explantion as to why 
people who had lived under maxims of George 
Mason since 1776 should suddenly change in 
1868. The constitution of 1868 was framed 
in a convention called under the reconstruc- 
tion acts of Congress, by Major General Can- 
by. It assembled at Raleigh, January 14, 
1868. Federal soldiers stood guard over the 
deliberations. The same equality clause was 
inserted in the bills of rights of many South- 
ern States while the natural leaders of the 
white people were held at bay by Federal 
bayonets. See, for examples, the Alabama 
bill of rights of 1867, the Louisiana bill of 
rights of 1868, South Carolina’s of 1868, and 
Floridas of 1868. 

As is well known by those the least familiar 
with American history, shortly after the Fed- 
eral troops were withdrawn, the white people 
of the South quickly expelled the carpet- 
bagge-s and subdued the scalawags and re- 
captured the State governments. Every one 
of those States, with one exception, promptly 
called a constitutional convention and 
adopted its constitution according to its own 
wishes in place of those imposed upon it by 
military might. All struck the doctrine of 
human equality from their constitution, ex- 
cept North Carolina. Why North Carolina 
should have retained that doctrine in her 
bill of rights is a mystery. There it stands 
on parchment as a horrid fragment of feudal 
despotism imposed upon a proud and help- 
less people by superior force. 

The constitutions of the various republics 
of the world to be found in three volumes of 
Peaslee’s “Constitutions of Nations,“ reveal 
that the doctrine of human equality has been 
universally rejected in the constitutions of 
the non-Communist world. The constitu- 
tions of a few Communist countries proclaim 
the doctrine of human equality but none of 
the living constitutions of free republics, so 
far as we have found, now proclaim or 
perpetuate that doctrine. As an interesting 
illustration, the Constitution of the Negro 
Republic of Liberia, adopted July 26, 1847, 
and still of force, which forbids the owner- 
ship of land by members of the white race, 
has as the first paragraph of its bill of rights 
almost the exact words of the George Mason 
original: 

“All men are born equally free and inde- 
pendent and have certain natural, inherent, 
and inalienable rights, among which are the 
rights of enjoying and defending life and 
liberty, of acquiring, possessing and protect- 
ing property, and of pursuing and obtaining 
safety and happiness.“ 

Thirty-one of the constitutions of the 
nations of the world contain Aristotle's 
equality clause, as does Florida, to wit: 
“Equal before the law.” 

For all men to be “equally free and inde- 
pendent” they must be “equal before the 
law.” There is no such thing as freedom 
and independence under men. It exists 
under law or not at all. The 14th amend- 
ment guarantee that no State shall deprive 
any citizen of equal protection of the laws.“ 
is but another way of expressing man's in- 
herent right to equality of freedom and inde- 
pendence under law. 

The same concepts of equality before the 
law is expressed, sometimes in the words of 
Mason, and sometimes in the words of 
Aristotle, and protected by safeguards, in 
more than 70 of the 83 constitutions edited 
by Peaslee in 1950. Only four contain the 
concept of cultural, economic, or social 
equality that Myrdal found to be the “Ameri- 
can creed.” Those four are Guatemala, the 
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Mongol People’s Republic, the Ukrainian So- 
viet Socialist Republic, and the Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics. 

Mongolia puts it this way: “Equal rights 
in all spheres of the state, economic, cul- 
tural, and sociopolitical.” 

Russia puts it this way: “Equality of rights 
of citizens of the U.S.S.R. irrespective of their 
nationality or race; in all spheres of eco- 
nomic, government, cultural, political, and 
other public activity.” 

While Russia has partially succeeded in 
reducing most of her people to the level of 
degradation approaching cultural equality, 
she has been careful not to interfere with 
the segregation practices and racial mores 
of her people. Even Russian despots have 
more sense than to attempt a thing like 
that. 

In the summer of 1955 Justice Douglas and 
Robert F. Kennedy, an attorney for a Senate 
committee, toured Russia. Mr. Justice Doug- 
las found something he didn’t fully tell. Mr. 
Kennedy spilled it in the New York Times 
magazine of Sunday, April 8, 1956. Here is 
a part: 

“In every city that we visited there were 
two different school systems. There was one 
set of schools for the local children—those 
of a different color and race from the Euro- 
pean Russian children. State and collective 
farms were operated by one group or the 
other, rarely by a mixture of both. 

“Although work is supposedly being done 
to minimize the differences, many of the 
cities we visited were still split into two 
sections, with the finer residential areas be- 
ing reserved for the European Russians. Eu- 
ropean Russians coming into the area re- 
ceive a 30-percent wage preferential over 
local inhabitants doing the same jobs. The 
whole pattern of segregation and discrimina- 
tion was as pronounced in this area as vir- 
tually anywhere else in the world.” 


Those were the words of Robert Ken- 
nedy, an attorney for a Senate commit- 
tee—presently the Attorney General of 
the United States—who was touring 
Russia. 


A distinguishing feature of communism 
is that it never practices what it preaches. 
It always says one thing to distract atten- 
tion as it does another. 

Karl Gunnar Myrdal, whose book, Amer- 
ican Dilemma,” is now corpus-juris-tertius 
and modern authority in the Supreme 
Court’s pseudo-socio law, defined the Amer- 
ican creed, on page 4 of his book as the 
“fundamental equality of all men.“ On 
pages 4 and 9 he unwittingly copied Ham- 
ilton to admit that liberty and equality can- 
not coexist because, as he insists, there is 
an “inherent conflict’ between them and 
“equality is slowly winning.” After defining 
the American creed as “the fundamental 
equality of all men“ he says that its “tenets 
were written into the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the preamble of the Constitu- 
tion, the Bill of Rights and into the con- 
stitutions of the several States. The ideals 
of the American creed have thus become 
the highest law of the land.” 

He must have known that the Federal 
Constitution and Bill of Rights and those 
of the States were written “to secure the 
blessings of liberty” and that neither says 
a word about securing human equality. 

Myrdal is not the only one to try to make 
an equalitarian Marxist out of Jefferson. On 
one of the huge marble panels on the left 
as one enters the Jefferson Memorial in 
Washington, D.C., is a fragment of one of 
Jefferson's sentences. As inscribed upon the 
panel the words are: Nothing is more cer- 
tainly written in the book of fate than that 
these people are to be free.“ f 

As written by Jefferson there was no 
period, but there was a semicolon and the 
sentence continued: nor is it less certain, 
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that the two races, equally free, cannot live 
in the same government.” (The Jefferson 
Cyclopedia, p. 816.) 

That clause was deliberately left off that 
panel by some modern equalitarian. 

On pages 12 and 13 Myrdal said: The wor- 
ship of the Constitution * * * is a most 
flagrant violation of the American creed 
which is strongly opposed to stiff formulas.” 

On page 18 Myrdal finds judges and law- 
yers to be anathema to those indoctrinated 
with the American creed saying: “the judi- 
cial order is in many respects contrary to 
all their inclinations.” 

Naturally so because liberty may not exist 
without a constitution sustained, as written, 
by an emancipated judiciary selected for 
learning and honor. Equality may be es- 
tablished only where the judiciary is so 
prostituted that it will undermine that 
which its members take an oath to support. 


Mr. President, the article also contains 
a very lucid explanation of why the 
words “created equal“ were included in 
the Declaration of Independence. The 
explanation is as follows: 


‘Why did Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin 
Franklin, and John Adams, the subcommit- 
tee that drafted the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, use a phrase so susceptible to misuse 
and misconstruction as all men are created 
equal”? The answer to that question is 
partially explained in the “Writings of John 
Adams." Prior to 1776 two half-demented 
philosophers of France, named Helvetius and 
Rousseau, had maintained that “all men 
are equal,” and had preached “the brother- 
hood of man.” France was saturated with 
it. That philosophy had caught on with the 
simple-minded peasants and philosophers of 
France. Nothing appealed so powerfully to 
the ignorant French peasants as the doctrine 
that all men are equal or are brothers. To 
the peasant, that meant that all men are 
kings. The slogan was echoed all over 
France: Every man a king.” The thought 
didn’t occur to them that if all men are 
Kings, then all might be peasants or slaves. 

The Declaration of Independence recites 
that its purpose was “to enable the States 
to levy war, conclude peace, contract alli- 
ances, establish commerce, and to do all other 
acts and things which independent States 
may of right do.“ Those who wrote it and 
those who signed it know that it was written 
for the principal p of bringing France 
into the Revolution on the side of America. 
The war had been going on for a full year. 
America was in an unequal struggle for life 
over death. Washington had been at the 
head of America’s Armies a year before 
July 4, 1776. Washington's task looked hope- 
less. Jefferson's task was to win the case 
for America by writing a powerful preamble 
that would appeal to the hearts—not the 
minds—of the French people. Since the 
doctrine of human equality had become a 
popular creed in France and since Helvetius 
and Rousseau were the prophets of that 
creed, Jefferson directed the declaration at 
the hearts of the French people by declar- 
ing that “all men are created equal.” 

In their old age Thomas Jefferson and 
John Adams progressed from political rivals 
to bosom friends. On the 13th day of July, 
1813, Adams’ mind went back to July 4, 
1776, when he and Jefferson labored together 
in Philadelphia. He wrote to Jefferson that 
day: 

“Inequalities of mind and body are 80 
established by God Almighty in his constitu- 
tion of human nature, that no art or policy 
can ever plane them down to a level. I have 
never read reasoning more absurd, sophistry 
more gross, in proof of the Athanasian creed, 
or transsubstantiation, than the subtle 
labors of Helvetius and Rousseau to demon- 
strate the natural equality of mankind. Jus 
cuique, the golden rule, do as you would be 
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done by, is all the equality that can be sup- 
ported or defended by reason or common- 
sense.” 

About a year later, on the 15th day of 
April 1814, John Adams wrote to John Taylor, 
of Virginia: 

“Inequalities are a part of the natural his- 
tory of man. I believe that none but Hel- 
vetius will affirm, that all children are born 
with equal genius. 

“That all men are born to equal rights 
is true. Every being has a right to his own, 
as clear, as moral, as sacred, as any other 
being has. This is as indubitable as a moral 
government in the universe. But to teach 
that all men are born with equal powers 
and faculties, to equal influence in society, 
to equal property and advantages through 
life, is as gross a fraud, as glaring an imposi- 
tion on the credulity of the people, as ever 
was practiced * * * by the self-styled phil- 
osophers of the French Revolution. For 
honor’s sake, Mr. Taylor, for truth and 
virtue's sake, let American philosophers and 
politicians despise it.“ 

Much has been falsely written and more 
has been mistakenly said about the influence 
of the human equality doctrine of the Decla- 
ration of Independence on France. We may 
not complete the story about America with- 
out telling the story of France. 

In 1783 Benjamin Franklin translated and 
prepared for publication a French edition of 
the Declaration of Independence and all 
American States’ bill of rights and constitu- 
tions adopted up to that time, including the 
committee draft of Virginia’s declaration of 
rights and constitution, both written by 
George Mason—but not the official draft of 
the Virginia declaration which Franklin did 
not have because it was not published in any 
form for distribution outside of Virginia 
until well in the 1800’s. As is well known, 
that book greatly influenced the French 
Revolution, In August 1789, France adopted 
the celebrated French Declaration of Rights 
which copied much from those published by 
Franklin. 

‘Since Helvetius and Rousseau had been 
the prophets of the creed of equalitarianism, 
one would expect the French. Declaration of 
1789 to have asserted the doctrine that “all 
men are created equal” as did the Declara- 
tion of Independence. But, instead of fol- 
lowing Helvetius, Rousseau, or the Decla- 
ration of Independence, France rephrased 
George Mason's original and asserted as the 
first paragraph of her declaration language 
which, when translated back into English, 
comes out: “Men are born and always con- 
tinue free and equal in respect of their 
rights.” Her declaration then defines “the 
natural and imprescriptable rights of man” 
as liberty, property, security, and resist- 
ance to oppression.” 

The French Revolution teaches that liberty 
does not reside in the power of the majority 
to run the state but it lies rather in the 
security of a minority from the arbitrary 
exertion of the majority exercising the powers 
of the state. In that bath of blood equality 
finally became the revolutionary creed. The 
nobility was leveled to the middle class and 
finally the middle class was leveled to the 
proletarian. The attempt to create a class- 
less society resulted in the complete sup- 
pression of liberty. Power now moved 
smoothly over a level plateau. The promised 
liberty and freedom of the French people 
vanished in the dead sea of equality. 


Mr. President (the Acting President 
pro tempore in the chair), in order 
to put the equalitarian doctrine in proper 
perspective, it is also necessary to under- 
stand the derivation and role of the 
French motto of “liberty, equality, and 
fraternity.” The historical background 
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of this motto is explained in the Ameri- 
can Bar Journal article as follows: 


The French Declaration of August 1789, 
was superseded by the French Declaration of 
June 1793. The latter repealed and annulled 
the doctrine of George Mason and turned 
back to the perverted doctrine of Helvetius 
and Rousseau to recite that “all men are 
equal by nature.” It defined the “natural 
and inalienable” rights of men as equality. 
liberty, security, and property.” At last 
France was ready for the motto of state 
originally proposed by Antoine Francois 
Momoro: "Liberté, égalité, fraternité.” 

It was not until the year 1940 that that 
cluster of inconsistencies was stricken from 
the tricolor of France. It was not until 
September 28, 1946, that France abandoned 
the Declaration of Rights of 1793 and went 
back to that of 1789. The French National 
Constituent Assembly in 1946 returned to 
George Mason and sanity in government, 
with this grand statement: “On the morrow 
of the victory of the free peoples over the 
regimes that attempted to enslave and de- 
grade the human person, the French people 
* * * solemniy reaffirms the rights and 
freedoms of man and of the citizen con- 
secrated by the Declaration of Rights of 
1789 and of the fundamental principles 
recognized by the laws of the republic.” 

The only revolutions that better the lot 
of man are those that revolve back to funda- 
mental principles and proved maxims under 
which man has enjoyed equality of free- 
dom and independence. Those are the mel- 
lowed fruits of historic experience gathered 
in her Gardens of Gethsemane. At last 
France “turned back the clock” from a des- 
potism tempered with epigrams to a govern- 
ment in which powers are limited. 

In his “Essays on Freedom and Power” 
(1948 edition), page 154, Lord Acton had 
this to say about the effects of the doctrine 
of equality in the French Revolution: 

“The deepest cause which made the French 
Revolution so disastrous to liberty was its 
theory of equality * * *. With this theory 
of equality, liberty was quenched in blood 
and Frenchmen became ready to sacrifice all 
other things to save life and fortune.” 

Speaking on charter day at the Univer- 
sity of California on March 23, 1907, Nicho- 
las Murray Butler, president of Columbia 
University, had this to say: 

“The political and social anarchy which 
Lord Acton described must be the inevitable 
result whenever the passion for economic 
equality overcomes the love of liberty in 
men’s breasts. For the state is founded 
upon justice, and justice involves liberty, 
and liberty denies economic equality; because 
equality of ability, of efficlency, and even 
of physical force are unknown among men.” 

The American Revolution was kept under 
control by constitutions that limited power 


in order to preserve liberty. Virginia’s Bill’ 


of Rights and Constitution were both writ- 
ten before the Declaration of Independence. 
All of the 13 States immediately followed the 
example and adopted new governments. The 
French Revolution went out of control when 
it subordinated the liberties of men to the 
power of a government immediately respon- 
sive to equalitarian mobs. Unbridled power 
and liberty are in eternal enmity. As Lord 
Acton eaid, “Power corrupts and absolute 
power corrupts absolutely” and again, “A 
nation can never abandon its fate to an au- 
thority it cannot control.” 

When equality displaced liberty as the 
créed of the French Revolution, the liber- 
tarians, Turgot and Necker and LaFayette 
were replaced by the more radical Barnave, 
Condorcet and Mirabeau. In due course 
these were turned out by the more radical 
Girondins. They in turn fell—with heads 
off—before the ruthless Jacobins. When the 
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egalitarian Jacobins became the supreme, 
the more violent devoured the others. As 
Camille Desmoulins, who hud whipped the 
Paris mobs into a frenzy at the Palais Royale 
and the Bastille, rode trussed in a cart on his 
journey to lay his brilliant head under the 
fatal knife, he cried out to the mob: Don't 
you remember me? Won't you save me? 
Iam Camille. It was I who started this. It 
was I who plucked from the tree in the 
garden of the Palais Royale the first green 
badge of revolution.” 

Vain was his plea in a limitless govern- 
ment of equalitarian flesh. He and Danton, 
who had helped send the moderates to the 
scaffold, suffered the same fate and were in 
turn replaced by Marat, Robespierre, Billaud, 
and other extreme radicals. In his turn 
Robespierre too was passed on the road— 
the road to execution. 

In “Camille Desmoulins and His Wife,” 
Jules Claretie—translated by Mrs. Cashel 
Hoey, London, 1876—at page 377, writes the 
epitaph of Camille—and the liberty he 
thought might coexist with equality: 

“The liberty of which Camille dreamed, 
that liberty which was the daughter of 
Athens reared under the sky of Gaul, liberty 
alike elegant and affable, is still far off. 
Until now we have preferred equality to 
liberty. We have let fall the substance for 
the shadow. What matters it to me that I 
am the equal of him who is not free? What 
matters it to me that I share the rights of 
one whose right it is to grovel? But equality 
fascinates, like a chimera, while liberty re- 
quires a loftier worship. This is the easy 
seduction of the one and the eternal charm 
of the other. 

“Let us then love and prefer, above all, 
the liberty which makes men honest and 
nations great. Let us love her, despite her 
excesses, and in order to hinder her excesses. 
A free people knows not the fury of nations 
that break their fetters and are but un- 
chained from time to time. Slaves only 
flock to the Saturnalia.” 

When the storm of equalitarian terror 
passed over the horizon of French history, 
there were those in America interested to 
know what had become of those many 
French devotees of liberty who had fought 
in the American Revolution. Here is a part 
of what they learned: The Duc de Lauzun 
went to the scaffold and so did Victor de 
Broglie. Barbe-Marbois, a friend of Jeffer- 
son, found safety in obscurity. Alexandre 
de Beauharnais was beheaded. Ethis de 
Corny, the friend of Washington and Hamil- 
ton, lost his mind over the excesses of the 
Revolution before dying mad. Custine, who 
distinguished himself at Yorktown, was sent 
to the scaffold. Arthur Dillon went to his 
death with these words on his ‘lips: “Vive 
le Roi.” D'Estaing, the great French ad- 
miral, whose life story was told by Alexander 
Lawrence in “Storm Over Savannah“ (Uni- 
versity of Georgia Press, 1951) was guillo- 
tinued. LaFayette, shocked and heartbroken 
by the excesses of the Revolution; left France 
to be cast as a prisoner of state into a 
dungeon at Olmutz. Charles de Lameth, 
who was wounded at Yorktown, fled the 
country. So did Alexandre and Theodore de 
Lameth. Mountesquieu, the grandson of the 
great political philosopher, was forced to flee 
for safety. The Comte de Rochambeau was 
saved from the guillotine only by the fact 
that his son was an outstanding leader in 
the French Army. This is only a part of 
the story as to a part of those who helped 
America win its freedom. It is briefly told by 
Lewis Rosenthal in. “America and France” 
(1882) page 271, et seq. It is more fully told 
in the General“ and “Universal Biographies 
of France.” 

John Adams was in France during her 
Revolution and knew this story first hand 
when he wrote to John Taylor in 1814 about 
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the doctrine of equality: “For honor’s sake, 
Mr. Taylor, for truth and virtue’s sake, let 
American philosophers and politicians de- 


spise it.“ It is no wonder that he described 
that doctrine as a “gress fraud” and a 
“glaring imposition.” James Madison, 


Charles W. Eliot, Henry James, Edmund 
Burke, John Morley and hundreds of others 
have exposed the specious thing, but it lives 
on. 


Mr. President, equal justice under the 
law is a principle which can be substan- 
tially secured through government and 
laws. This principle has been trans- 
lated into practice in the United States 
by means of our constitutional system 
of government. Our practice is not per- 
fect, nor will it ever be, so long as justice 
is administered by human agencies, for 
men are all—although not equally—fal- 
lible. As legislators and citizens, it 
should always be our goal to minimize 
the possible departures from equal jus- 
tice under the law by devising new safe- 
guards in the forms of checks and bal- 
ances against human weaknesses and 
errors. 

Mr. President, the March 23, 1964, 
issue of U.S. News & World Report, 
which came out just yesterday, contains 
a very enlightening article written by 
former Supreme Court Associate Justice 
Charles E, Whittaker. Justice Whit- 
taker makes some pertinent points in 
connection with the present drive for 
equality, and I should like to read this 
article for the information of the Senate. 


Although our people do not agree upon 
the reasons, or even that there are any good 
reasons, for much of the existing unrest 
among them, they seem generally to appre- 
ciate that we are involved in unusual fer- 
ment and are groping our way through an 
era of vast technological development and of 
clamor for rapid and sweeping economic and 
sociological change. 

Despite the constitutional guarantee of 
“equal protection of the laws,” it has be- 
come, as all have witnessed, a common prac- 
tice for those of our people who have special 
interests to form or aline with special groups 
of like interests for the purpose of asserting 
the weight of organized pressures upon their 
fellow citizens and the Government, to force 
concession of what some regard as special, 
and sometimes preferred, treatment. That 
pressurized action, in turn, invites, if it does 
not incite, those of different views or inter- 
ests to resist, and sometimes to retaliate, 
through the formation of, or alignment with, 
opposing groups and the use of similar group 
pressures. 

Often, emotional issues are involved, the 
pitch of tensions runs high, and unprudent, 
unreasoned and occasionally intemperate 
and even irresponsible statements are made 
by one side and answered in kind by the 
other. 

Frequently, in carrying on this dialog, the 
practices of the master propagandist are 
emulated in coining and using terms de- 
signed to cast ignominious aspersions on 
generic terms and concepts. And, on occa- 
sions, accomplishment of desired ends is 
sought through purposefully casting confu- 
sion upon generic terms by intentionally 
misusing them; or through the use, or mis- 
use, of coined catchwords or cliches of no 
concrete meaning: and, whether so intended 
or not, those usages appeal only to prejudice 
and passions and arouse more rancor than 
reason, 

Surely such irresponsible recriminations 
and term usages settle nothing, but only 
divide and confuse people and create new 
problems. They cannot be a good substitute 
for, or supplant, the cooperative, calm and 
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responsible reasoning processes which ex- 
perience has proven are the only peaceful 
means of solving issues. 

Today there is a wide tendency to speak 
argumentatively through the use of catch- 
words. Some of those that are commonly 
heard are terms of fairly definite meaning, 
such as “segregation,” “discrimination” and 
“integration,” but even they are often used 
with little fidelity to their true meaning. 
Others are advanced as terms of definite 
meaning, or of art, when in fact, as often 
used, they are meaningless. 

The meaning of the term “discrimination,” 
in its legal sense, is not different from its 
dictionary meaning. In its legal sense it is, 
broadly, a synonym for the 14th amend- 
ment's prohibition of unequal protection of 
the laws. 

The term “segregation” is, in legal effect, 
but another synonym for prohibited “dis- 
crimination.” The term “desegregation” is a 
coined one of awkward and dubious mean- 
ing. 

But the term “integration,” though com- 
monly used as a synonym of “antidiscrimina- 
tion” or “antisegregation,” actually has a very 
different meaning, and embraces the con- 
cept of mixing—well illustrated by the trans- 
fer of schoolchildren from their home district 
to a distant district for the purpose not of 
avoiding “discrimination,” but of affirma- 
tively “integrating” the races. 

There is, as the Supreme Court has held, 
a clear basis in the fundamental law of our 
land, and particularly in the 14th amend- 
ment of the U.S. Constitution for striking 
down “State acts” of “discrimination” and 
hence “segregation” in all “public” insti- 
tutions, including State public schools, as 
violative of that amendment’s guarantee of 
equal protection of the laws. But, as the law 
stands today, there is no Federal—distin- 
guished from the State—legal basis for com- 
pelling integration.“ 

I say this simply because it has been so 
held by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in its only opinion on the point thus 
far rendered. In 1875, Congress passed what 
it termed a “Civil Rights Act,” by which it 
provided, among other things, in section 1: 

“That all persons within the jurisdiction 
of the United States shall be entitled to the 
full and equal enjoyment of the accommoda- 
tions, advar.tages, facilities, and privileges of 
inns, public conveyances on land or water, 
theaters, and other places of public amuse- 
ment; subject only to the conditions and lim- 
itations established by law, and applicable 
alike to citizens of every race and color, re- 
gardlers of any previous condition of 
servitude.” 

The constitutionality of that act was as- 
sailed in the Supreme Court in 1883, and 
after full hearing, the Court, with one dis- 
sent, struck the act down as violative of the 
U.S. Constitution, upon the ground that that 
act of Congress sought “to establish a code 
of municipal law regulative of all private 
rights between man and man in society,” 
and was not within the powers delegated to 
the National Government by the States and 
the people through the Constitution, and 
was therefore beyond the power of Congress 
to enact. That opinion is reported in 109 
U.S. at page 1. 

This is one of the bases upon which cer- 
tain Senators and others are resisting 
passage of the presently pending civil rights 
bill. They contend and argue, among other 
things, that the bill is unconstitutional 
under the holding of the Supreme Court 
in the civil rights cases cited, and that Mem- 
bers of Congress, being sworn to uphold the 
Constitution, should not enact a law that is 
beyond the constitutional power. 

Those espousing passage of the pending 
bill take note, of course, of the holding, and 
the effect of the holding of the Court's 1883 
opinion in the civil rights cases, but they 
seem to contend that the changed conditions 
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and mores of advancing times have shown 
a need for such legislation that did not exist 
in 1883, and that these changes justify a dif- 
ferent interpretation of the Constitution, 
and they seem to hope that the Court, if 
again presented with the question, would 
find its 1883 opinion to be an erroneously 
narrow interpretation of the Constitution, 
and that the present bill is within Congress 
constitutional powers. 

I, of course, have no information, and in- 
tend no expression, upon how that argument 
might fare in the Court, or even upon how 
it ought to fare there. I simply indicate 
here the principal bases over which the con- 
tending factions in the Congress are disput- 
ing. Of course, no concrete meaning can 
be ascribed to a Civil Rights Act. The term 
“civil rights“ is not a term of art, but, when 
abstractly used, is virtually meaningless. 
Such an act, as any other, can derive mean- 
ing only from its contents and not from its 
caption. Today we have several Civil Rights 
Acts, and all our citizens have “civil rights,“ 
but it seems that the existing acts do not 
satisfy all, and there is clamor for a broader, 
deeper and more rigid one. 


A PARALLEL WITH A DISCARDED LAW 


A principal controversy seems to center 
over what is called the public accommoda- 
tions features of the pending bill. Those 
features, while not identical with, are very 
like the ones contained in the Civil Rights 
Act of 1875, which act, as stated, was held 
unconstitutional by the Court in 1883. 

Many people seem to be quite nonspecific 
and unclear in their use of the term “public 
accommodations.” 

Those espousing passage of the pending 
bill seem to take the view that all, or nearly 
all, entrepreneurial establishments that do 
business generally with the public are, or 
ought to be held to be, “public.” 

Those who resist passage of the pending 
bill seem to take the view that, in the pres- 
ently existing legal sense, as in the dictionary 
sense, only those enterprises which are car- 
ried on by, or are lawfully and fully regulated 
by, the State or Federal Government— 
usually tax supported or subsidized enter- 
prises—are public, and that all others, such 
as one’s home, club, store, shop, or office, or 
his restaurant or hotel, are private enter- 
prises, to which only those who are expressly 
or impliedly invited may, of right, come, 
and enter. And they contend that, inas- 
much, and so long as, this is so, any invita- 
tion expressly or impliedly extended to mem- 
bers of the public may be withdrawn or ne- 
gated by any private entrepreneur for wholly 
arbitrary reasons, or for no reason, simply 
by the giving or posting of a notice accord- 
ingly, and that it is beyond the constitu- 
tional power of the Federal Government— 
distinguished from the State government—as 
held by the Supreme Court in the civil 
rights cases in 1883, to do anything about it. 

I do not intend to enter that controversy, 
or to do more, in this connection, than to 
point out the importance of ascribing to 
words, including the words public and pri- 
vate, their true meanings in any reasoned 
and enlightening discussion of issues that 
revolve around them. 

REAL MEANING OF “EQUAL OPPORTUNITY” 

I pass now to an expression of some views 
on arguments by cliches, and on some demo- 
cratic fundamentals. 

We Americans correctly and proudly say 
that our Government is founded upon the 
concept that all men are created equal. 
Doubtless all men are created equal in the 
sight of God and of all God-fearing men. 
This, I think we must agree, includes the 
concept that all men are entitled to equality 
of opportunity. But that, I also think we 
must agree, is but an opportunity to prove 
unequal talents. 

Today there are well-meaning persons who 
argue that all men are, of right, entitled 
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to permanent economic equality. This, I 
think is Utopian beyond our capacities to 
deliver. In a democracy like ours, the term 
“equality” must mean, at least, that gov- 
ernment, State, or Federal—quite apart and 
distinguished from the individual—cannot 
and must not deny to any citizen: (a) the 
right to equal learning; (b) the right to 
equal treatment; (c) the right to equal Jus- 
tice, and (d) the equal right of suffrage. 

But democracy, as a system of govern- 
ment, is not, and was never intended to be, 
a leveler of men. Quite the contrary. It 
permits, and was intended to permit, the 
gifted, the energetic, the creative, and the 
thrifty, economically at least, to rise above 
the masses, and it intends to leave each man 
free to earn and find his own level on the 
stairway to the top. We may justifiably be 
disturbed by those who advocate socialistic 
means and objectives as the answer to the 
problems of democracy, and especially to the 
problems of economic equality. 

If men really want permanent economic 
equality, they may find it only in commu- 
nism, for such is the central theme of that 
philosophy. Permanent economic equality 
can only be had, as history teaches, by the 
surrender of certain liberties, particularly 
by those sufficiently capable and energetic to 
forge ahead of the masses, as enforced equal- 
ity necessarily holds or cuts them back to 
the standards of the mediocre or below. 

If men want true liberty and a fair por- 
tion of equality—which it seems is all that 
ever can be had—they must turn to democ- 
racy and adhere to its principles. Generally 
men who are free do not remain economi- 
cally equal, and men who remain economical- 
ly equal are not free. 

Now; turning specifically to arguments by 
cliches, I think we may justifiably be con- 
cerned by those would-be leaders who voice 
slogans which appear on the surface to be 
logical, and some even religious, but which 
in truth are neither. I hope you will bear 
with me while I mention just a few: 


“PROPERTY RIGHTS ARE THE SOIL IN WHICH 
HUMAN RIGHTS GROW” 


One is: “The world owes every man a liv- 
ing.“ This is false. It is the cry of the lazy, 
the inept, and the failures. 

A second is: “Human rights not property 
rights.” Are these rights in anyway incon- 
sistent or mutually destructive? Is not the 
right to have and be protected in property a 
valuable human right? Are those rights not 
mutually consistent and even dependent? 
Any thoughtful observation of history will 
disclose that where there has not been pri- 
vate property rights, there has not been what 
we call human rights. Private property 
rights are the soil in which our concepts of 
human rights grow and mature. As long as 
private property rights are secure, human 
rights will endure, expand, and evolve. 

A third is: “Production is for use, and not 
for profit.” This phrase was coined in 
Russia. It is high-sounding, but it’s a phony. 
Again, is there any inconsistency or im- 
morality in producing useful things at a 
profit? If production is not to yield a profit, 
there will be no incentive for production. 
And if there is no incentive to produce, there 
will be no production for use. It is the in- 
centive of profits that has produced the bless- 
ings of our Nation and that has enabled her 
to grow, progress, and develop as she has. 
Reasonable profits are essential to the gen- 
eral well-being of our society. If the state 
were to take over under the slogan of use, 
not profits, initiative would be destroyed, 
progress would be halted, and soon stagnation 
would set in, to the irreparable injury of 
us all. 


“IF MEN OBEY ONLY LAWS THEY LIKE” 


A fourth is: “Obey the good laws, but 
breach the bad ones.“ Who is to be the um- 
pire that will determine which are good and 
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which are bad? Does not that cliche invite 
men to violate the laws they do not like? If 
we allow men to obey only the laws they like, 
will we not be trading ordered liberty for 
chaos? Though we have, as we justifiably 
and proudly boast, a Government of laws 
and not of men, we must recognize that 
even this virtue can be lost, and that no man 
is protected by the law unless all are equally 
bound by and required to obey it. No man 
will be secure in his just rights if power is 
given to, or held to exist in, the Govern- 
ment to prefer some over others. Would 
not such a concept make a mockery of the 
constitutional doctrine of equal protection 
of the laws? 

A fifth is, “Action now, not the delays of 
the law.” Does not this cliche implicitly ad- 
vocate such direct action as constitutes dis- 
respect for, and disobedience of, the law and 
its processes? It is true that due process of 
law, being a refined and deliberate process, 
administered in tribunals that fully and pa- 
tiently hear before they decide, are slow. 
But like the mills of the gods, though they 
grind slowly, they grind exceedingly fine, 
and, therefore, their Judgments are most 
likely to be just. At all events, such is the 
backbone of our American system. Should 
we change it, or permit it to be changed, and, 
if so, for what? 

A sixth is, The end justifies the means.” 
That philosophy is the direct antithesis of a 
government of laws, and particularly of one 
that guarantees the equal protection of the 
laws, It is even antithetic to the tenets of all 
religions. It is as false as it is communistic. 
It was upon that premise that, in communis- 
tic lands, certain leaders, who had captured 
power, took the lives of many and the liber- 
ties of all. They thought the ends they de- 
sired justified the means they used. 

Those who would seek to solve our prob- 
lems through socialistic processes, rather 
than through democratic ones, are heading 
down the road to darkness. 

There is no hope that communistic meth- 
ods will solve our problems. In reality, our 
chief problems are more of human nature 
than of economics and sociology. The hon- 
est and honorable man who obeys the law 
but has two cars is not preventing another 
man from having one car. Such a man who 
earns a large salary is not thereby depriving 
another who earns a small salary. The man 
who owns a good house does not thereby 
force another man to dwell in the slums, 
The honest, industrious, and law-abiding 
people who prosper under our free-enterprise 
system surely ought not to be blamed for all 
the problems that plague the lives of those 
who do not prosper. To deny the right to 
exceed in prosperity to some persons would 
necessarily be to deny the same right to all 
persons, and that would be to destroy the 
initiative that spells progress, and even lib- 
erty, and would result in stagnation, and 
eventually in slavery for all of us. i 

The prosperous are not always a credit to 
us, but they are not, in the main, parasites 
on the body politic. It is, therefore, wrong 
generally to condemn those who by enlight- 
enment, enterprise, energy, hard work, and 
thrift have become successful, or even 
wealthy, in our arguments for what we some- 
times hear called equality. 

Even the redistribution of wealth would 
not solve, or even long ameliorate, the 
human problems that plague us. It is true 
that wealth is not fairly distributed in our 
land, but it is also true that it has never 
been at any time in any land under the 
sun. And it never can long or enduringly 
be so. Some poor always will be with us. 
Nor can we solve our social predicaments 
by blaming the most successful of our people 
for the inequities that seem to mark the rest 
of us. 

And I feel justified in adding that it is 
illogical continually to emphasize the ne- 
glected duties of some of us while ignoring, 
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almost totally, the neglected duties of the 
rest of us. 

In the last two or three decades our econ- 
omy has greatly changed. Most of our 
young people have left the farms and small 
towns and emigrated to the great urban 
centers, where they have taken jobs with 
the large industrial complexes, and are now 
totally dependent upon their jobs and pay- 
checks for the necessities for themselves 
and their families. 

If one paycheck is missed, the family is in 
pain. If two or more are missed, the family 
is in panic. Our people have got to have 
jobs. Jobs are provided by employers. Em- 
ployers can provide the necessary jobs only 
if they can earn the money to pay the wages. 
And one sure way to kill the goose that lays 
the golden eggs is to make it impossible for 
employers to earn the money necessary to 
provide jobs and pay wages. Slowly, but 
surely, we seem to be learning this funda- 
mental lesson—one we always should have 
known, 

ANSWER IS NOT STATE CAPITALISM 

The wealthy—including many corporate 
employers—have many sins to confess, and 
so do we all. But the answer is not a shift— 
or what leads to and means a shift—from 
private capitalism to state capitalism, by 
whatever name called. 

To repeat, I appeal, first, to reason, and 
for co-operative, honest and thoughtful con- 
sideration and effort toward the solution of 
our problems; and, second, for universal re- 
spect for and obedience to the law; and, 
third, for the mutual respect by each for the 
rights of all—for, it seems to me, there are 
no other ways whereby we can live together 
and progress in peace and harmony, or ad- 
vance in practice the theme we profess of 
the brotherhood of man under the father- 
hood of God, 


Mr. President, as I have stated, those 
were the words of Charles E. Whittaker, 
Associate Justice of the U.S. Supreme 
Court, now retired. They were delivered 
at the Southeast Missouri State College, 
at Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

Equal justice under the law, although 
unattainable in perfection, can be very 
closely approached without a conflict 
with individual liberty, as we have wit- 
nessed in our short history as a Republic. 

Equality, however, is a far different 
thing than equal justice under the law. 
Attempts to legislate equality are pre- 
doomed to failure. The very atempt to 
legislate equality can and almost in- 
evitably will destroy equal justice under 
the law and will circumscribe individual 
liberty intolerably. Equality, rather 
than equal justice under the law, is pre- 
cisely what H.R. 7152 appears to attempt 
to attain. 

This attempt to legislate equality will 
further destroy real and traditional civil 
rights which in recent years have al- 
ready become badly bruised. The prog- 
ress of this bill so far in the Congress 
reflects an attitude, which, if it remains 
prevalent, will surely wipe out the last 
vestiges of individual liberty in our 
country. 

The loss of perspective which has re- 
sulted in the progress of this bill, and 
indeed, the whole so-called civil rights 
movement, was very recently described 
by an eminent member of the New York 
City Bar, Mr. Edward F. Cummerford, 
in the following words: 

In his novel of some years ago called 
1984.“ George Orwell depicted in frighten- 
ing detail what life would be like in 
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Britain in the year suggested by his 
title. A monolithic tyranny had come 
to power and had destroyed every semblance 
of freedom. Under the absolute and brutal 
rule of a dictator called Big Brother, men 
and women had been reduced to the level of 
dehumanized automatons. No longer were 
they permitted to act—or even to think— 
for themselves. Rational thought processes 
and normal methods of expression had been 
supplanted by monstrous perversions called 
doublethink and newspeak. 

Basic privacy as we know it had been elim- 
inated completely. Fantastic devices for 
spying were in constant use by the agents of 
Big Brother so that one never knew, even 
within the confines of his own home, when 
he was being observed. Any thought of re- 
volt or disobedience was readily dissipated by 
the terrifying warning: “Big Brother Is 
Watching You.” 

Yet, some will say, this was merely fiction, 
and Americans need have no fear that such 
eventualities will ever come to pass in our 
land, Let us not forget that many times 
in the past, fiction writers have foretold 
things to come with uncanny prescience. In 
general, nations lose their freedom in one of 
two ways. The first is by violence, either 
from within or from without; bombs, ma- 
chineguns and the like do the job. The 
second is far more subtle and insidious; this 
is the slow, gradual process of evolution, By 
stages, freedom is chipped away and so grad- 
ually that few are aware of the real meaning 
of the process until it is, perhaps, too late. 
As each little bit of freedom is taken away, 
the highest and noblest motives are given and 
the “best people” in the land give their 
wholehearted approval. Their intentions 
may be of the very best, but of such is the 
greatest superhighway of them all con- 
structed. 

In recent years this country has been sub- 
jected to an onslaught of so-called civil rights 
activity. These modern conceptions of civil 
rights do not refer to the basic freedoms 
enumerated in the Bill of Rights of our Fed- 
eral Constitution such as freedom of religion 
and freedom of the press, but are concerned 
rather with a relentless drive to wipe out 
discrimination and bias based on race and 
religion, mainly the former. While no decent 
person will defend racial or religious hate, it 
does not follow that every possible action 
taken to eliminate them is either good or 
necessary. Prohibition was termed a noble 
experiment, but it did more harm than good, 
for the simple reason that it abridged per- 
sonal freedom without sufficient justifica- 
tion. The same basic error permeates much 
of the civil rights activity now in vogue. To 
condemn these activities no more makes one 
a proponent of bias than to oppose prohibi- 
tion made one a bootlegger or a drunkard. 

This drive to eliminate discrimination is 
largely a product of the years following 
the close of World War II. Generally, it 
consists of litigation, legislation, and other 
actions, lawful and otherwise, all purporting 
to have the same basic objective: the wiping 
out of bias. In the legislative field the 
typical pattern has been enactment of a 
statute with an enforcing agency. Al- 
though these antibias laws vary in detail 
from one jurisdiction to another, they usu- 
ally declare illegal discrimination in such 
areas as employment, housing, public accom- 
modations and resorts, public transportation, 
and sometimes education. About half our 
States, and some municipalities, now have 
such laws, many with enforcing agencies. 
In New York, for example, the basic statute 
was passed in 1945 and created as the en- 
forcing agency the State commission against 
discrimination, which came to be called 
simply SCAD. Recently its name was 
changed to the State commission for human 
rights. 

Invariably these agencies begin their work 
in an unobtrusive manner but with the pas- 
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sage of time they often become increasingly 
aggressive, seeking more powers, asking 
broader areas in which to operate, and 
harsher punitive measures for alleged of- 
fenders. Some have stated very candidly 
that if enough complaints are not filed to 
keep them busy, they will go out searching 
for examples of bias, Frequently they query 
employers as to the proportions of races and 
creeds in their employ; they scrutinize em- 
ployment applications to see if there are any 
questions deemed discriminatory; they scan 
advertising by hotels and resorts to ferret 
out language that might be a subtle cloak 
for bias. These commissions, in short, seem 
to view their scope as ever widening. For 
example, in 1961 Ogden R. Reid, the then 
chairman of SCAD, said that he desired leg- 
islation to give his agency power to deal with 
bias in promotions as well as in initial hir- 
ing procedures. The trend is, unmistakably, 
in the direction of more and more power for 
these agencies. As SCAD said in one of its 
recent publications: “While no complaint 
has been too minor, no objective has been 
too large.” 

Sometimes the activities of these agencies 
verge on the absurd. In one instance the 
owner of a little barbershop on Long Island 
placed a sign in his window reading “Kinky 
Haircuts 85.“ SCAD, neither amused by his 
crude attempt at subtlety nor deterred by 


the ancient maxim de minimis non curat lex, 


took immediate steps to punish him. Several 
years ago the State of New York deleted the 
item “color” from various details of per- 
sonal description on drivers’ licenses on the 
ground that that information was discrimi- 
natory. While such nonsense hardly merits 
comment, I cite it as an example of how far 
such notions can be carried. 

In general, however, the activities of the 
antidiscrimination agencies are more omi- 
nous than amusing. In 1961 the press re- 
ported that the Philadelphia Commission on 
Human Rights had warned 17,000 employers 
in that city that they must not follow merely 
the letter of the antibias statutes but be pre- 
pared to show that they “really believed in 
the spirit“ of such laws. Recently a civil 
rights committee of the New York County 
Lawyers Association advocated strengthen- 
ing local laws against bias in housing by pub- 
licizing proceedings to embarrass the ac- 
cused; should this not suffice, the committee 
concluded, “consideration might be given to 
the traditional criminal sanctions.” 

In addition to antibias statutes, there is 
now a marked trend toward litigation to 
accomplish related aims. Such suits invari- 
ably are filed in Federal courts, using the 
14th amendment as a catchall foundation. 
In the recent case of Taylor v. Board of Edu- 
cation, etc., of New Rochelle, the Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit held that 
where the student body of a public school 
had over the years, because of neighborhood 
changes, evolved from predominantly white 
to predominantly—94 percent—Negro, the 
Negro pupils could apply to the Federal 
court for transfer to a school whose racial 
makeup was more in accord with their pref- 
erences, irrespective of school boundaries or 
distances involved. This was in spite of the 
fact that the city and State involved had 
never required any segregation in public 
schools and the board of education concerned 
vigorously denied that any racial considera- 
tions entered into the mapping of school 
districts. 

The New Rochelle case represents one of 
the most revolutionary and far-reaching de- 
cisions ever handed down in this country and 
its ultimate effects are beyond conjecture. 
Similar suits are pending against school 
boards throughout the land, all predicated 
on the theory that too high a ratio of Ne- 
groes in a school, even though the mere re- 
flection of a particular neighborhood's racial 
patterns, is an evil and must be corrected by 
force of law. 
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The dissenting opinion of Judge Leonard 
P. Moore in the New Rochelle case should be 
read carefully in its entirety, for it cogently 
analyzes the false premises on which the 
decision is based and notes the results it is 
likely to have. 


At this point in the article, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the author quoted one small por- 
tion of the dissenting opinion in the New 
Rochelle school case. However, as he 
had stated, this dissenting opinion co- 
gently analyzes the false premises of the 
majority decision and is pertinent in its 
entirety. 

The dissenting opinion states: 

Moore, circuit judge (dissenting), I can- 
not agree with the opinion of the trial court 
or that of my colleagues. The defendants 
have lost and, absent some further review, 
they and the schoolchildren of New Rochelle 
must conform to the views of a Federal court. 
However, beneath a banner emblazoned with 
the words “constitutional rights“ and segre- 
gation,” is a decision which in its far-reach- 
ing implications, in my opinion, may seri- 
ously affect the school systems of this coun- 
try. Our future is closely linked to our edu- 
cational program. But more closely con- 
nected with our heritage are such concepts 
as individual freedom, democratic elective 
processes, States rights and equal protection 
of our laws for all. Too easy is it to march 
behind a banner bearing such slogans. His- 
tory records that the populace, singing and 
cheering, once marched behind a certain 
gigantic horse of wood. It seemed harmless 
enough at the time. History has a way of 
repeating itself. Would that my Cassandra- 
like pessimism may prove to be ill-founded. 
It is doubtful in any event that her warn- 
ings ever saved anyone or any nation. I do 
not claim to have the answer to the problem 
of racial imbalance throughout the world or 
even the school problem in New Rochelle. I 
merely would venture the thought that there 
may be many different answers and solu- 
tions, possibly many unsolvable cases and 
that these problems should be left to the 
judgment and discretion of the communities 
involved, provided, of course, that such judg- 
ment be exercised without discrimination in 
civil rights because of race, color, creed, or 
religion. 

Eleven Negro children by their parents in 
late 1960 filed their complaint (on their own 
behalf and on behalf of all other Negro chil- 
dren similarly situated) against the board 
of education of the city school district of the 
city of New Rochelle (the board) and Her- 
bert C. Clish, as superintendent of schools of 
the city school district of the city of New 
Rochelle (the superintendent) as defend- 
ants. They allege that the proceeding is for 
a permanent injunction enjoining the de- 
fendants from requiring the plaintiffs to be 
registered in a racially segregated public ele- 
mentary school” and affirmatively requiring 
them to register the said plaintiffs in a public 
elementary school that is racially integrated. 
The relief sought is that the court enter a 
decree: x 

A. Declaring the application and continua- 
tion of the “neighborhood school” policy in 
New Rochelle to be illegal and unconstitu- 
tional and a violation of the due process and 
equal protection clauses of the 14th amend- 
ment; 

B. Enjoining defendants from requiring 
plaintiffs and others of their class to attend 
a racially segregated public elementary 
school; 

C. Requiring defendants to register plain- 
tiffs and others in a racially integrated 
school; and 

D. Enjoining defendants from construct- 
ing a school in a location that will render it 
racially segregated “if the defendants con- 
tinue to operate the public schools in the 
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city of New Rochelle on a ‘neighborhood 
school’ policy.” 

Despite a modern tendency to regard 
pleadings as old-fashioned—and hence of lit- 
tle value—only by such allegations can the 
issues be ascertained and defendants advised 
of the charges against them (parenthetical- 
ly, also a constitutional right). The com- 
plaint is broad in its sociological concepts. 
It recognizes that “in many cities of New 
York State, and elsewhere, ghettos exist. 
Into these ghettos minority racial groups are 
crowded. As a result thereof, the public 
schools in such neighborhoods in such cities 
are segregated, reflecting the segregated pat- 
tern of the neighborhood.” The conclusion 
is reached that “so long as the defendants 
adhere to this ‘neighborhood school’ policy in 
the city of New Rochelle, segregated schools 
will exist there.” 

Reading some of the more specific charges, 
the complaint alleges that: 

1, there are public elementary schools in 
New Rochelle “attended only by white chil- 
dren"; 

2. there is a school “attended only by Negro 
children”; 

8. the educational background of the 
teachers in the allegedly segregated school is 
inferior; 

4. the curriculum in the allegedly segre- 
gated school is inferior to the allegedly all- 
white school; 

5. the operation of a “neighborhood 
school” policy and defendants’ refusal to 
cease such operation violates the rights of 
plaintiffs and others under the 14th amend- 
ment. 

A trial ensued, Over 2,000 pages of testi- 
mony were taken, scores of exhibits were 
introduced. The history of the school prob- 
lems before the boards of education, the city 
fathers and the people of New Rochelle from 
1930 on was put upon the record after a 
fashion by school board members, past and 
present, school principals, PTA members, 
“experts” in the field of education, by re- 
ports from the experts which usually, as 
might be expected, differed radically each 
from the other, protagonists for one side or 
the other and the customary amount of 
hearsay, opinion, and speculation always 
attendant to the task of solving the un- 
solvable, Conclusions, the hallmark of 
experts’ opinions, ranged from “In large 
measure the problem is not one of race rela- 
tion, but of differences in socioeconomic 
status of one segment of the community as 
compared with the other“ to “No presently 
known techniques can now create complete 
integration of the Lincoln School District, 
one of these three, and still retain educa- 
tional values.“ Various witnesses gave their 
views as to what constituted segregated 
schools in their own minds. The percent- 
ages sufficient to so characterize a school 
varied from 50 percent to 80 percent. 

The best account of the problems pre- 
sented to the board during the last 10 
years (1950-60) is found in the testimony 
of Kenneth B. Low who from 1950 to 1960 
served on the board and was its pvesident 
from 1958 to 1960. He had had a distin- 
guished career in the field of interracial rela- 
tions and for 7 years had served as chair- 
man of the Westchester County Council ap- 
pointed by the State commission against 
discrimination. In answer to the trial court’s 
suggestion that there might be some solu- 
tion by changing the district line,” namely, 
by cutting “into Mayflower and Webster and 
Washington,” he points out that the Dod- 
son recommendation would result in a 71- 
percent Negro student population. This the 
court thought would be “a step in the right 
direction”; Mr. Low was of the belief that 
it would be “a start in the wrong direction.” 
“Solutions,” he said, which sent “youngsters 
out of the district because of their race,” 
as discussed before the board, brought about 
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“discrimination in reverse because you are 
creating special conditions for people on ac- 
count of their race and that it could and 
perhaps should apply equally to other 
echools which had either a racial imbalance 
or a religious imbalance or an imbalance of 
national backgrounds, and the result 
is that it would establish a precedent for 
sending children, because of any of these 
factors, to schools, which was believed to 
be a violation of basic principle.” (One 
school was over 90 percent Jewish and one 
over 90 percent Italian.) “But (said Mr. 
Low) I am not going to violate what I con- 
sider to be basic constitutional principles, 
and the mere fact that this (Lincoln) hap- 
pens to be a badly imbalanced racial school 
is not due to any act of the board of educa- 
tion. It is a residential condition.” 


THE ISSUES 


The relief sought was a permanent injunc- 
tion. Of necessity an injunction must op- 
erate presently and prospectively. It should 
be granted or denied in the light of existing 
conditions and not upon practices or regu- 
lations no longer in effect. Yet vast 
amounts of testimony were taken concern- 
ing the situation from 1930 to 1949 and from 
1949 to 1960. 

Quite apart from the conflict in the opin- 
ions of various witnesses, certain salient 
facts are undisputed. 

1. The board is authorized by article 51 
of the New York Education Law, McKinney's 
Consol. Laws, c. 16 to administer the school 
district and constitutes an incorporated mu- 
nicipality (N.Y. Ed. Law, sec. 2502, subd. 1). 
The board “shall have in all respects the 
superintendence, management, and control 
of the educational affairs of the district, 
and, therefore, shall have all the powers rea- 
sonably necessary to exercise powers granted 
expressly or by implication * * * " (sec. 
2503). 

2. Among other powers, the board is au- 
thorized to “determine the school where 
each pupil shall attend,” select sites for 
school buildings and to exercise its judg- 
ment as to the need of any district for a new 
building (secs. 2503, subd. 4, par. d, 2512, 
subds. 2, 4). 

3. New Rochelle now has 12 school dis- 
tricts, and long prior to 1930 has had school 
districts, in each of which is located a 
public elementary school. As of October 
1960, 6,732 children attended these schools. 

4. For many years the board has followed 
a neighborhood school policy. The factors 
which enter into the decision to maintain 
schools in various residential areas of the 
city include accessibility to the home (walk- 
ing distance being important where young 
children 5 to 11 years of age are involved), 
traffic and safety problems, and recreational 
and community facilities afforded to neigh- 
borhoods by the school buildings. 

5. In drawing any district lines, there 
must be some contiguity between districts. 

6. The present Lincoln School Building 
built in 1898 is antiquated. 

7. The decision of the board to replace it 
was made after a consideration of the many 
problems presented, including financial and 
tax problems after an exercise of judgment 
and after a referendum to the people on the 
question, 

8. New Rochelle does not now have and 
never has had a school from which Negro 
children were excluded. Segregation, as the 
term is popularly used in the various deci- 
sions on the subject, has never existed in the 
school system of the city. 

9. During the last 30 years a large number 
of Negro families have moved into the area 
in which the Lincoln School is located. 

10. In 1949 the board canceled a permis- 
sive transfer plan because it had a tendency 
to promote racial imbalance. Since that date 
all children have had to attend the school 
within the district of their residence. 
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THE OPINION OF JANUARY 24, 1961 


In its opinion (191 F. Supp. 181, 198) the 
trial court, in effect, turned the case from a 
segregated school case into an integration 
case. This turn was required because there 
was no proof whatsoever of segregation; there 
was proof of racial imbalance in various 
sections of the city. Brown v. Board of Edu- 
cation of Topeka, 1954, 347 U.S. 483, 74 S.Ct. 
686, 98 L.Ed. 873; 1955, 349 U.S. 294, 75 S.Ct. 
753, 99 L.Ed. 1083, a true segregation case, 
was used as the principal reason for order- 
ing the board to present "a plan for deseg- 
regation.” Since there was no segregation, 
obviously there could be no desegregation. 

The board appealed. This court held the 
appeal to be premature and dismissed it, say- 
ing, however, that “this dismissal involves 
no intimation on our part with respect to 
the propriety or impropriety of the deter- 
mination of the district court,” but that “the 
balance of advantage lies in withholding such 
review until the proceedings in the district 
court are completed.” This court made it 
perfectly clear that all rights were pro- 
tected “if the finding of liability were ulti- 
mately to be annulled.” (288 F. 2d 600, 606.) 
And so the proceeding continued. 

Protesting that “since the school system 
of New Rochelle is not operated on a ‘segre- 
gated’ basis it is impossible to submit a plan 
which will put an end to segregation” and 
that the “command to alter the ‘racial im- 
balance’ is too vague a standard,” the “board 
perplexed as to what racial mix meets the 
requirement of the 14th amendment” un- 
der protest and “in response to the court’s 
order“ submitted a plan which is “neither 
the choice of the board nor is its adoption 
recommended.” A minority plan was also 
filed by three members of the board. Objec- 
tions were filed by plaintiffs and the trial 
court thereafter entered its decree of May 
31, 1961. 

Upon this appeal this court is charged 
with the duty of reviewing (1) the trial 
court’s decision of January 24, 1961, and (2) 
its decree of May 31, 1961: 


THE DECISION OF JANUARY 24, 1961 


First must be considered whether plaintiffs 
have established a case that the schools of 
New Rochelle are being operated on such 
a segregated basis in the year 1961 that 
desegregation is called for under the doctrine 
of Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka. 

Upon the trial plaintiffs failed to establish 
every factual element necessary to sustain 
a charge of segregation. There were no “all 
white” schools. There were no “all Negro” 
schools. There were no statutes, rules, reg- 
ulations or policies denying admission of 
Negro children to schools attended by whites. 
The trial court focused its attention pri- 
marily on certain events from 1930 to 1949 
and from 1949 to 1960 as proof of a purpose- 
ful scheme on the part of the board to turn 
Lincoln into a segregated school. 

The trial court's decision that the board 
violated the 14th amendment is based on 
two conclusions both of which individually 
or together were considered sufficient to make 
out unconstitutional discrimination. The 
first (I) is “that the board * , prior to 
1949, intentionally created Lincoln School 
as a racially segregated school, and has not, 
since then, acted in good faith to implement 
desegregation as required by the 14th 
amendment.” The second (II) is “that the 
conduct of the Board of Education ever since 
1949 has been motivated by the purposeful 
desire of maintaining the Lincoln School 
as a racially segregated school.” 

I 

Before turning to the factual basis for the 
first conclusion, a few general propositions 
which limit the inquiry to be made when 
action by a State is challenged as denying 
equal protection of the laws should be stated. 
As the Supreme Court held in Lindsley v. 
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Natural Carbonic Gas Co., 1911, 220 US. 
61, 78-79, 31 S. Ct. 337, 340, 55 L. Ed. 369: 

“1. The equal protection clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment does not take from 
the State the power to classify in the adop- 
tion of police laws, but admits of the exer- 
cise of a wide scope of discretion in that 
regard, and avoids what is done only when 
it is without any reasonable basis, and 
therefore is purely arbitrary. 

“2. A classification having some reason- 
able basis does not offend against that clause 
merely because it is not made with mathe- 
matical nicety, or because in practice it re- 
sults in some inequality, 3. When the clas- 
sification in such a law is called in question, 
if any state of facts reasonably can be con- 
ceived that would sustain it, the existence 
of that state of facts at the time the law was 
enacted must be assumed. 4. One who as- 
sails the classification in such a law must 
carry the burden of showing that it does not 
rest upon any reasonable basis, but is essen- 
tially arbitrary.” 

Accord, e.g., McGowan v. State of Maryland, 
1961 (81 S.Ct. 1101, 1153, 1218, 6 L.Ed. 
2d 393). And it is generally the rule that 
the courts “cannot undertake a search for 
motive in testing constitutionality.” Daniel 
v. Family Security Life Ins. Co., 1949 (336 
U.S. 220, 224, 69 S. Ct. 550, 552, 93 L. Ed. 
632). It is true that motive is not en- 
tirely irrelevant in determining whether ac- 
tion by State administrative officials consti- 
tutes unconstitutional discrimination. The 
discrimination, however, must be intentional 
or purposeful. A “discriminatory purpose 
is not presumed * * *; there must be a show- 
ing of clear and intentional discrimination.” 
Snowden v. Hughes, 1944 (321 U.S. 1. 64 S. Ct. 
397, 401, 88 L. Ed. 497). 

Judged by these standards, can it be said 
that the present racial imbalance existirg in 
the Lincoln School was clearly created by 
purposeful and intentional discrimination 
by the board? It is an undisputed fact the 
Lincoln School was built. in 1898—long be- 
fore any of the alleged discrimination is 
claimed to have occurred, and before there 
was a substantial Negro population living in 
the Lincoln neighborhood. Thus, the orig- 
inal selection of the site for Lincoln was not, 
and could not have been, motivated by a 
desire to create a segregated school. Next, 
the record discloses that the board chose 
to operate, and has for decades operated, the 
elementary school system pursuant to a 
neighborhood school policy under which the 
city is divided into districts determined by 
considerations of proximity to the school, 
safety and school size. And there is no dis- 
pute that a plan which classifies students 
solely on the basis of where they live is, on 
its face, eminently reasonable and consti- 
tutional. Thus, there being nothing illegal 
in the location of the Lincoln School or in 
the choice of plans used to allocate students 
among the various schools, the illegality 
found by the. trial court must of necessity 
have resulted from the application and ad- 
ministration of this concededly valid plan. 
Looking at the boundary lines of the Lincoln 
School district, there cannot be found “an 
uncouth twenty-eight-sided figure“ (see 
Gomillion v. Lightfoot, 1960, 364 U.S. 339, 81 
S. Ct. 125, 126, 5 L. Ed. 2d 110) nor two sep- 
arate zones located in opposite ends of the 
city (see Clemons v. Board of Education of 
Hillsboro, Ohio, 6 Cir., 1956, 228 F. 2d 853) 
nor even anything suggesting abnormal or 
irregular zoning. On the contrary, the Lin- 
coln School lies in the center of a compact 
district, which, with the exception of a few 
slight contours, is basically a nonelongated 
rectangle. Each of the 12 elementary school 
districts is served by a centrally located 
school, and in none of the schools is there 
an all-white or all-Negro enrollment. More- 
over, it is also undisputed that the neighbor- 
hood school policy is presently strictly 
adhered to so that white students living in 
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the Lincoln district are not allowed to at- 
tend other public elementary schools and 
Negro students living outside of this dis- 
trict are not permitted or required to attend 
Lincoln. 

The classification used by the board being 


reasonable and being administered reason- 


ably and uniformly, further inquiry might 
well stop at this point because motives of 
the board or past boards are irrelevant: 
Nevertheless, further pursuit reveals nothing 
in the record supporting the conclusion that 
the present situation at the Lincoln School 
is the result of purposeful discrimination 
by the board. In so concluding, the trial 
court relied heavily on its finding that the 
Lincoln School district was “gerrymandered” 
in 1930, and that thereafter the lines were 
changed so as to contain the Negroes as the 
population expanded. Specifically, it was 
found that “the boundary lines between 
Webster and Lincoln were so drawn that, in 
one section, they were extended to a point 
directly across the street from Lincoln 
School“; that this line was moved westward 
to contain the population expansion of Ne- 
groes in the district, and that during the 
same period, alterations were being made 
between the Lincoln district and the May- 
flower district, 

Accepting the fact that the district lines 
were sO moved in this period, this alone does 
not amount to gerrymandering, unless it be 
shown that the redistricting was done for 
the purpose of and resulted in, the exclusion 
of white children and the inclusion of Negro 
children. The proof as to both purpose and 
effect is fatally defective. No facts were 
produced to show the racial composition of 
Lincoln district either before or after the 
supposed gerrymandering. In fact, the 
only testimony relevant to the issue of 
gerrymandering was that of a Mrs. Bertha 
White, who stated that the redistricting cor- 
responded to Negro population changes. 
Mrs. White had no firsthand knowledge of 
the situation in 1930; nor did she supply facts 
and figures as to the racial balance existing at 
the periods when the lines were changed. 
Her conclusions were based exclusively on 
conversations “with children who went to 
school in 1929 and 1930, who had younger 
brothers and sisters who went to the school.” 
It is claimed that this hearsay, or perhaps 
more accurately, double or even triple hear- 
say, is corroborated by a letter written in 
1949 by Kenneth B. Low, former member of 
the board. This letter states that “in 1930 
the board participated in creating an over- 
balance of Negro pupils in Lincoln School 
which steadily increased with the develop- 
ment of the neighborhood.” This statement. 
cannot possibly corroborate Mrs. White's 
testimony or be relevant to purposeful dis- 
crimination in 1930. No one disputes the 
fact that as an incident of the neighborhood 
school policy a racially overbalanced school 
has resulted but to show an unconstitutional 
discrimination it must at least be proven 
that this overbalance was created intention- 
ally and purposefully, and as to the exist- 
ence or nonexistence of this fact, Mr. Low's 
letter adds nothing. 

This point, however, need not be belabored 
since the evidence demonstrates to an almost 
mathematical certainty that the present 
“racial imbalance” in the Lincoln School 
could not have resulted from this alleged 
“gerrymandering.” Had the boundary lines 
between Lincolm and Webster not been so 
drawn in 1930 “that, in one section, they 
were extended to a point directly across the 
street from the Lincoln School,” but instead 
had been drawn so that the Lincoln School 
was in the center of its district, the racial 
balance wou'd have been no different today 
because the present district lines are now 
drawn as plaintiffs presumably claim they 
should have been drawn in 1930. Or had the 
board not moved the district lines westward 
as the Negro population expanded in that 
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direction, again it is clear that the Lincoln 
School today would still be predominantly 
Negro—in fact, the school being situated as 
it is in the center of the Negro area of the 
city, it is highly probable that the racial 
balance would be even more one-sided than 
it presently is. 

What then caused the present “imbalance” 
in the Lincoln School? The undisputed facts 
reveal that since 1930 the Negro population 
in New Rochelle has increased by more than 
50 percent and that the Lincoln School lies 
in the center of the predominantly Negro 
area. Because of this heavy concentration 
and in view of the limited capacity of the 
Lincoln School, there is virtually no dispute 
that it would be impossible to draw district 
lines which would materially alter the present 
racial imbalance. The conclusion is thus 
inescapable that the population movement 
over the years has completely vitiated the 
effects of any supposed “gerrymandering” in 
the 1930's. A 

Similarly, the board’s pre-1949 transfer 
policy is completely irrelevant in respect to 
the situation as it exists in 1961. The dis- 
criminatory application of this policy may 
have resulted in the denial of equal protec- 
tion of the law to Negro children a 
Lincoln prior to 1949 and have contributed 
to the imbalance as it existed in 1949. How- 
ever, with the of 12 years, this court 
can take judicial notice that the students 
affected by this policy have progressed be- 
yond the elementary school level. Thus, 
with the elimination of the permissive 
transfer policy in 1949, its effects now have 
entirely disappeared. 

The concept of causation pervaded the 
law long before the adoption of the 14th 
amendment or even the U.S. Constitution. 
In order to obtain relief from an injury 
which allegedly results from unconstitu- 
tional State action, it is necessary to show 
both that the State has acted unconstitu- 
tionally and that this action caused the 
injury of which the plaintiff complains. 
The plaintiff's case here is defective on both 
these requirements. 

1 


The first basis for the decision below be- 
ing erroneous, the decision must stand or 
fall on the trial court’s conclusion “that the 
board of education even since 1949 has been 
motivated by the purposeful desire of main- 
taining the Lincoln School as a racially seg- 
regated school,” and that this behavior vio- 
lated the 14th amendment. 

As the trial court properly noted, “Con- 
stitutional rights are determined by realities, 
not by labels or semantics.” Thus, in order 
to appreciate fully the significance of the 
decision and to determine exactly what is 
meant by “purposeful desire of ‘maintain- 
ing * a * * * segregated school,“ a 
close analysis of the opinion is necessary, 
The opinion states that if the illegal motive 
is present, “it makes no meaningful differ- 
ence whether the segregation involved is 
maintained directly through formal separa- 
tion, or indirectly, through overrigid ad- 
herence to artificially’ created * * * (and) 
(s)imilarly, it is of no moment whether the 
segregation is labelled by the defendant as 
‘de jure’ or ‘de facto,’ as long as the board, 
by its conduct, is responsible for its mainte- 
nance” (191 F. Supp. 181, 194). In a foot- 
note, “de jure” is defined as “segregation 
created or maintained by official act, regard- 
less of its form,” and “de facto” is defined as 
segregation resulting from fortuitous resi- 
dential patterns. The minor premise is then 
supplied by the finding that the inference 
is inescapable that the board’s deliberate 
intransigence and inflexibility for the last 
11 years in the face of public pressures and 
expert advice were motivated by a desire to 
continue Lincoln School as a racially segre- 
gated school, and thus not to alter the racial 
balance in the city’s other elementary 
schools” and that the board by its “arbitrary 
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Tejection of all proposals for change has 
purposefully maintained Lincoln as a segre- 
gated school.” 

As previously mentioned, the present 
racial imbalance at Lincoln did not result 
and could not possibly have resulted from 
p ul conduct (of which there was no 
convincing proof) by the board. Moreover, 
in determining the legal import of the opin- 
ion, there must be excluded the finding that 
the boundary lines of the Lincoln district 
are artificial because a mere glance at the 
school district map of New Rochelle refutes 
this view, as does the undisputed expert tes- 
timony that, given the size and location of 
Lincoln, the lines could not be redrawn so as 
to materially change the present racial im- 
balar.ce. Finally, the opinion must be viewed 
in the light of the entrenched rule of law 
that only “State action of a particular char- 
acter * * * is prohibited * * * by the 14th 
amendment” (e.g., Civil Rights cases, 1883, 
109 U.S. 3, 11, 3 S. Ct. 18, 27 L. Ed. 835); that 
the “amendment erects no shield against 
merely private conduct, however discrimi- 
natory or wrongful” (Shelley v. Kraemer, 
1948, 334 U.S. 1, 13, 68 S. Ct. 836, 842, 92 L. Ed. 
1161), and that thus if State action did not 
purposefully create the present racial im- 
balance at Lincoln, the Constitution would 
not place an afirmative duty on the board 
to desegregate. The equal protection and 
due process clauses of the 14th amendment 
do not affirmatively command integrega- 
tion * * *” (Borders v. Rippy, 5 Cir., 1957, 
247 F. 2d 268, 271); “The Constitution, in 
other words, does not require integregation. 
It merely forbids discrimination * *” 
(Briggs v. Elliott, D.C.E.D.S.C. 1955, 132 F. 
Supp. 776, 777). 

Viewed in this factual and legal context, 
what then is the rule of law laid down by 
the court below? The trial court has held 
in effect that when racial imbalance not at- 
tributable to unconstitutional State action 
is present in a public school, the State or its 
agencies, although not being required to 

the situation, cannot refuse to act 
if the refusal is motivated by purposeful de- 
sire to maintain the condition. In short, the 
court has extended the Constitution to the 
point where motives for State nonaction are 
now relevant. But does not the mere state- 
ment of this rule, stripped of its semantic 
gloss, carry its own refutation? If an exist- 
ing law or its administration does not vio- 
late the Constitution, and if the State is not 
denying equal protection of the laws by not 
changing this law, by what alchemy does a re- 
fusal to change on the ground of an “illegal 
motive” turn this nonaction into unequal 
protection of the law? Law is not a state 
of mind; it is an objective, though perhaps 
elusive and ever-changing, phenomenon. 

Rarely are motives for official action sub- 
ject to inquiry (e.g., Daniel v. Family Secu- 
rity Life Ins. Co., supra; Wilkinson v. United 
States, 1961, 365 U.S. 399, 412, 81 S. Ct. 567, 
5 L. Ed. 2d 633). At least when a State acts 
affirmatively, a change in the status quo re- 
sults, and from this change the courts can 
glean insights into the underlying purpose 
of the official action. But by what criteria 
can we judge why men refuse to act when 
they have no duty to act? Take, for exam- 
ple, the trial court’s finding as to the board’s 
motive for its “intransigence and inflexibility 
for the last 11 years.” This conclusion is 
supposedly supported by the board's refusal 
to adopt a number of plans for changing the 
Lincoln situation submitted by various ex- 
perts in school planning. The Dodson report, 
for instance, called for: 

“(1) The rebuilding of a larger Lincoln 
School on the same site; 

“(2) The discontinuance of Washington 
School; 

(3) Extensive redistricting; and 

“(4) The more flexible use of the neighbor- 
hood school policy in the future.” 
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A decision to discontinue Washington’ 


School and to rebuild Lincoln School or to 
make any other decision which would affect 
the school system of the entire city called for 
the exercise of judgment in the light of 
existing conditions. It is doubtful that there 
is “a confident solution for problems as in- 
tractable as the frictions attributable to dif- 
ferences of race, color, or religion.” Beau- 
harnais v. People of State of Illinois, 1952 
(343 U.S. 250, 262, 72 S. Ct. 725, 733, 96 L. Ed. 
919). Which of the many divergent sugges- 
tions of the many experts was the best in the 
light of other factors which had to be con- 
sidered? One member of the board might 
have been influenced by the costs involved; 
another by the waste in tearing down an ex- 
isting school; another might have acted out 
of sheer inertia; and another might have 
acted honestly and in the exercise of sound 
judgment. This latter situation is the only 
conclusion supported by the facts in the rec- 
ord. Even viewed in a looking glass, any pre- 
sumption of guilt unless innocence is clearly 
established has been rebutted. When a de- 
cision is intimately connected with local pol- 
icy and involves matters in which judges have 
no “expertise” but only “opinions” how can 
they decide (1) whether a plan should have 
been adopted and (2) whether its rejection 
was based on illegal motives’’? 

The only affirmative action by the board 
was the decision to build a new Lincoln 
School on the site of the old Lincoln. This 
decision might have been unconstitutional 
only if it were made for the purpose of creat- 
ing a segregated school. In view of the 
board's rejection of other plans for the spe- 
cific reason that they would tend to worsen 
the racial imbalance in New Rochelle, a find- 
ing of illegal motive could not be supported, 
even were it material. Their judgment, 
supported by a city referendum, is that the 
Lincoln district needs a new school; that a 
new building may well improve the character 
of the neighborhood; and that mergers of 
certain districts are not advisable. Why 
should the Federal courts believe that their 
crystal ball is of better quality than that of 
the board? Moreover, what is the relevance 
of a new Lincoln to old Lincoln? The de- 
cision below is predicated upon the theory 
that the board unconstitutionally created 
and maintained old Lincoln; this theory has 
no basis in fact. Even assuming, therefore, 
that the decision to build a new Lincoln 
might have been unconstitutional (which in 
my opinion it was not), this would not 
change the fact that as to old Lincoln the 
board has not acted unconstitutionally. 

Although it should not be necessary, it 
is worthy of note that the Constitution does 
not declare what is desirable or undesirable 
(see, e.g., Daniel v. Family Security Life Ins. 
Co., (supra); nor should judges confound 
“private notions with constitutional require- 
ments.” (American Federation of Labor v. 
American Sash & Door Co., 1949, 335 U.S. 
538, 556, 69 S. Ct. 258, 260, 267, 93 L. Ed. 222 
(concurring opinion, Frankfurter, J.).) 
Racial imbalance, as it exists in many of our 
cities and suburbs, presents a serious prob- 
lem. And yet, I find nothing in the record 
which makes a racial imbalance a violation of 
our Constitution. 


THE DECREE OF MAY 31, 1961 


Concerned that the majority of the board 
should manifest a “continuation of their 
attitude of ce” by their assertion of 
their constitutional right to claim that “no 
constitutional rights have been violated” 
and their adherence to their opinions as to 
the law instead of recognizing it to be as the 
trial court declared it, the court, although 
conceding that it could not “divine every 
possible eventuality which may arise in the 
future,” decided that “the device of permis- 
sive transfers will afford the Negro children 
in the Lincoln District their constitutional 
rights.” This is the same “device” which 
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until abandoned by the board in 1949 plain- 
tiffs claim created Lincoln as an all-Negro 
school. Furthermore, if this device does not 
“assure complete relief" to the court’s satis- 
faction, it announces its availability “to con- 
sider other methods“ —an assurance of con- 
tinued court- operated schools for the future. 

But what will be the effect of this device? 
The court’s decree provides that “any child 
of elementary school age residing in the 
Lincoln Elementary School District shall be 
permitted to register and enroll in any other 
public elementary school in the New Rochelle 
Public School System, in accordance with 
the provisions of this decree.” The board 
is required to distribute to the parents “of 
all children,” expected to be enrolled in Lin- 
coln, transfer application forms. Applicants 
are to list four schools in preferential order 
to which transfer is desired. The board is 
shorn of any discretion “to impose any stand- 
ard of academic achievement or emotional 
adjustment as a requirement for transfers” 
and shall retain each pupil so transferred 
“until the completion of his elemen edu- 
cation.” The transfer privilege must be 
permanent; otherwise the present condition 
will revert. If a substantial majority of the 
present student body at Lincoln plans to 
avail itself of this privilege, what shall be- 
come of the teachers already hired for the 
coming year? If in 1962, all the students 
decide to transfer, will Lincoln then have to 
be closed? But what if 5 years later a sub- 
stantial number of students decide not to 
transfer? Presumably the trial court’s plan 
implicitly recognizes the right not to trans- 
fer. The board would then be required to 
remove Lincoln from its mothball fleet, re- 
turn it to active duty, and restock it with 
teachers, janitors, and supplies. 

Under this decree the 29 white children 
(board statistics, exhibit N) would have the 
same right to transfer as the 454 nonwhite 
children. Assuming a repetition of the effect 
of the pre-1949 permissive transfer policy, 
probably a large percentage of the 29 whites 
would apply. 

Since the board could not constitutionally 
discriminate between races the result would 
be (as in pre-1949 days) to increase the per- 
centage of Negro children in Lincoln. Thus, 
for example, were 20 white children and 80 
Negro children transferred, the percentage 
of Negro children would increase from 94 
percent to approximately 98 percent. 

The court's decree is clear. It reads “any 
child.” There cannot be any significance 
to the court’s deletion of the words “with- 
out regard to race, creed, color, or national 
origin” from a somewhat similar provision in 
the board's proposed plan. Although the 
court may override the judgment and discre- 
tion of the board, surely it did not intend to 
nullify the Constitutions of the United 
States and the State of New York. 

The “equal protection” rights of all the 
other school children of New Rochelle are 
completely disregarded. How can a permis- 
sive transfer policy be granted only to 1 
out of 12 districts? Why should the Negro 
child in Mayflower, Columbus, or Washing- 
ton be deprived of the privileges granted to 
the Lincoln district? If concentration of any 
one group is “segregation” (and hence a con- 
stitutional violation), why should not the 
Jewish or Italian child be given equal privi- 
leges to transfer? If, as represented, Colum- 
bus is in a depressed economic area and 
over 90 percent Italian, is not the proper 
education of a child as important to a resi- 
dent of the Columbus district as the Lincoln 
district? 

Regardless of protestations to the contrary, 
the effect and implications of the decision 
below are to place the operation of the 
schools of the country in the hands of the 
Federal courts or a single judge. His per- 
sonal views as to those pupils who should be 
granted or denied transfer will control; he 
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alone will decide what racial mixtures satisfy 
his concept of integration. Of necessity he 
will have to pass upon district lines if he 
chooses to permit neighborhood schools to 
continue. His decrees will cause schools to 
be built, altered, or abandoned. Attendant 
thereto might even be an indirect fixing of 
the city’s school tax rate to accomplish his 
bidding. 

There will be those who will charge that 
these suggested possibilities are gross exag- 
gerations and that “it can't happen here.“ 
But if Federal courts undertake the opera- 
tion, directly or indirectly, of the public 
schools, what will be the end result? Recent 
history has noted other government opera- 
tions originally justified because business 
improved and the trains ran on time, In 
short, I believe that the decree takes away 
from the people, their duly elected or ap- 
pointed boards of education, and from the 
States themselves their right to decide by 
democratic processes upon the educational 
policies for their communities. 

In expressing these views, I am not un- 
mindful, after reviewing the segregation 
cases from Brown v. Board of Educa- 
tion of Topeka to date, that although “the 
responsibility for public education is pri- 
marily the concern of the States” that this 
responsibility “must be exercised consistently 
with Federal constitutional requirements as 
they apply to State action.” Cooper v. Aaron, 
1958 (358 U.S. 1, 19, 78 S. Ot. 1401, 1410, 3 L. 
Ed. 2d 5, 19), and that the right of a student 
not to be segregated on racial grounds in 
schools so maintained is indeed so funda- 
mental and pervasive that it is embraced 
in the concept of due process of law” (Id., 
358 U.S. at p. 19, 78 S. Ct. at p. 1410). 
With these broad principles I am in complete 
accord. But the Constitution should not be 
a one-sided document. The comity which 
the judicial branch might well show toward 
the legislative and executive cannot be bet- 
ter stated than as expressed by Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter in McGowan v. State of Mary- 
land (81 S. Ct. 1153, 1188, 6 L. Ed. 2d 393, 
455): 

“Through what precise points in a field 
of many competing pressures a legislature 
might suitably have drawn its lines is not 
a question for judicial reexamination. It is 
enough to satisfy the Constitution that in 
drawing them the principle of reason has 
not been disregarded.” 

The primary purpose of this action was 
to declare the neighborhood school policy 
unconstitutional because it resulted in racial 
imbalances in a school located in a pre- 
dominantly Negro residential area. Discre- 
tion as to the drawing of district lines 
should be left to the various school boards 
absent such unusual fact situations as 
existed in Gomillion v. Lightfoot, 1960, 364 
U.S. 339, 81 S. Ct. 125, 5 L. Ed. 2d 110; 
Clemons v. Board of Education of Hillsboro, 
Ohio, 6 Cir., 1956, 228 F. 2d 853. 

But little comment need be made upon 
the majority opinion. Its conclusions can 
be explained in part by the obvious factual 
misconceptions on which they are based. 
Thus they say that “On January 11, 1949, 
the board adopted a policy of refusing fur- 
ther transfers and of admitting new students 
only to the school of the district in which 
they reside." Nowhere, however, does the 
opinion attempt to show how this pre-1949 
policy or the 1930 redistricting has any 
relevance to the situation at Lincoln in 1961. 
It is said that since 1949 the board’s actions 
have led to a perpetuation and a freezing 
in of a segregated condition. But what do 
“perpetuation” and “freezing in” mean in 
the context of constitutional prohibitions? 
And has not the majority—just as did the 
trial court through its use of such words as 
“over-rigid adherence,” “intransigence,” in- 
flexibility,” and maintained introduced, 
sub silentio, a revolutionary concept of State 
nonaction into the 14th amendment? 
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In my opinion, the majority neither sup- 
port nor condemn the neighborhood school 
policy but place their stamp of approval on 
the trial court's particular permissive trans- 
fer policy. Anomalously enough this very 
permissive transfer policy, eliminated in 
1949 to preserve a true neighborhood school 
policy so that the schools would accurately 
reflect the residential character of the neigh- 
borhood, is now acclaimed as the solution 
for the Lincoln School. 

Affirmance of the trial court’s plan is said 
to be “in accord with the principles stated 
in the Brown case.“ The Brown case can 
be searched in vain for its denials of equal 
protection, for discriminatory favors be- 
stowed upon one group to the exclusion of 
others and for any mandate, direct, or im- 
plied, that the Federal courts should take 
over the supervision and operation of the 
school systems throughout the United 
States. If this is to be its construction of its 
Brown decision that court should make it. 
Any extension as is now being made by the 
trial court and the majority here far beyond 
the bounds of Brown, should at least be 
premised upon some strong indication that 
the Supreme Court not only was decreeing 
nonsegregation of white and Negro but also 
was decreeing enforced integration and com- 
pulsory racial mixtures according to Federal 
court formula in every city and hamlet of 
the country. Such thoughts should not be 
read into the decisions—or even into the 
minds—of others lightly. 

There being no proof sufficient to sustain 
the allegations of the complaint, I would 
reverse and dismiss. 

As to the decree of May 31, 1961, it denies, 
in my opinion, equal protection of the laws 
and is in derogation of the rights of the peo- 
ple of New Rochelle not to be subjected to 
discrimination because of race, color, creed, 
religion or national origin. I realize that, 
just as my views that pleadings still have a 
place and function in the law are exceed- 
ingly old-fashioned, my belief that the Con- 
stitution should apply equally to all our resi- 
dents may be subject to the same criticism. 

Because of the importance of this case to 
the peope of New Rochelle and their board 
of education, I would grant a stay of the de- 
cree herein for 30 days to give the defend- 
ants an opportunity for such further ap- 
pellate review as may be available to them 
in the event they decide to seek such relief. 


Mr. President, I have quoted from the 
opinion of Circuit Judge Moore. 

The article from the American Bar 
Association Journal continues as follows: 


Other possibilities; in addition to those 
Judge Moore suggests, spring to mind. May 
a student who feels that racial bias has kept 
him from a position on an athletic team, 
or from a part in a school play, or has been 
the reason for a poor grade in a course, there- 
upon approach the nearest Federal judge, 
seeking redress? If Federal judges can dictate 
the drawing and altering of school boundary 
lines and the racial composition of student 
bodies, why may they not, by the same logic, 
determine the racial composition of a resi- 
dential neighborhood by appropriate decrees 
and orders directed to realty agents and land- 
lords? Can it honestly be maintained that 
the Founding Fathers, in their almost par- 
enthetical reference to “such inferior courts 
as the Congress may from time to time ordain 
and estabilsh” in the Constitution, intended 
that a Federal district judge should exercise 
such frightening power over the affairs of 
a local community which had little or no 
voice in his election and has absolutely no 
say over his tenure? 

Almost with each passing day new and 
strange events are reported in connection 
with this inexorable drive to wipe out bias. 
Private property is seized and held by mobs; 
sit-in demonstrations are conducted in State 
capitol buildings, city halls, board of educa- 
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tion properties, and the like. Racial pressure 
groups dictate to private employers what 
the racial makeup of their payroll shall be, 
and to school boards what the racial makeup 
of the student body shall be. Crude pressure 
is exerted against private clubs because of 
their membership policies, and threats are 
heard to abolish them altogether. 

What is most distressing about all this is 
that those elements in the community which 
should be the most responsible—the press, 
the clergy, educators—yea, even the bench 
and bar—view these examples of mob action 
as something good, and even give them their 
full support and encouragement. One can- 
not avoid wondering if they have reflected 
on the proposition that if a mob can take 
over a lunch counter because it dislikes the 
policies prevailing within, it can, by the 
same token, take over a church or a publish- 
ing plant or a university which has incurred 
its displeasure. 

In New York City, which often serves as a 
bellwether for other places, some amazing 
things have been taking place along these 
lines. Members of minority groups (gen- 
erally considered to mean Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans) may now apply for transfer to an- 
other school, even many miles away, if the 
racial balance in the school they attend does 
not suit them. Large numbers of such stu- 
dents are transported daily in buses at great 
expense to the taxpayers. Several months 
ago a mock antidiscrimination hearing was 
conducted in New York City at which chil- 
dren selected from appropriate racial back- 
grounds, acted out the parts of a would-be 
Negro tenant and a callous white landlord | 
who refused to rent her an apartment. That 
innocent children, of any race, should be used 
as pawns in these weird sociological chess 
games is nothing short of reprehensible. 

In 1961, the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion issued a directive to teachers in its sys- 
tem to stop using certain words and expres- 
sions which might prove offensive to minority 
groups. Among the proscribed expressions 
were “low socioeconomic,” “fear of walking“ 
(in certain neighborhoods) , complete apathy 
of parents.” and—believe it or not—the ex- 
pression “dedicated teacher.” 

Thus, in about two decades, we have passed 
in rapid succession from the novel to the 
startling, and from the startling to the gro- 
tesque; Into our repository of Anglo-Saxon 
jurisprudence, whose very foundation stones 
are the maximum freedom of thought and 
action for individuals with minimum re- 
straint and interference by government, 
some new and strange concepts are in- 
fused. What is more alarming is that they 
are being accepted, passively and unques- 
tloningly, by most of our populace. Liberty 
is being subordinated to equality. A type of 
absolute egalitarianism, riding roughshod 
over personal privacy, and individual free- 
dom, has become the order of the day. Mat- 
ters that formerly were well within the realm 
of personal choice and decision are now 
branded as criminal or tortuous, with the 
punitive police power of government stand- 
ing by. Private business and social dealings 
now must contend with the Government as 
an uninvited third party, overseeing and 
checking what private citizens do and even 
how ‘and what they think. - 

When bureaucrats not chosen by the peo- 
ple can warn us to obey the spirit of laws 
or face penalties; when a Federal district 
judge can sit as the absolute overseer of a 
local community’s affairs; when schoolteach- 
ers are muzzled and coerced; when our cit- 
izens cease to be free individuals and become 
merely ethnic groups to be manipulated ac- 
cording to some sociological dictum; when 
our law and our courts become merely the 
extensions of the sociologists’ workshops; 
when government can invade the hearts and 
minds of men to search out their subtlest 
motivations and innermost thoughts; when 
all of these things come to pass in our land 
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of the free, it is high time we asked our- 
selves just where we are headed. 

The most significant recent developments 
center on proposed Federal legislation in 
this field. If such laws were to be enacted, 
the National Government would be given 
jurisdiction and powers in areas never pre- 
viously regarded as coming within its ambit. 
The erosion of State and local authority 
would be tremendously accelerated, 

The hour already is late. We may be, 
even now, in the twilight of our liberty, 
standing on the very threshold of the type 
of era envisioned by Orwell. When liberty 
is taken from some, it tends ultimately to 
fade for all. When that dreadful day arrives, 
there no longer will be any need to argue 
about discrimination, for we shall all be 
joined together in the terrible equality that 
is slavery. As Justice Sutherland observed 
a quarter of a century ago: 

“For the saddest epitaph which can be 
carved in memory of a vanished liberty is 
that it was lost because its possessors failed 
to stretch forth a saving hand while yet there 
was time.” 


Mr. President (Mr. WALTERS in the 
chair), it is beyond understanding that 
the Senate would give serious considera- 
tion to railroading through a bill which 
destroys liberty—without even so much 
as the benefit of a committee’s consid- 
eration. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield for a 
question? 

Mr. THURMOND. I shall be pleased 
to yield to the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania at the conclusion of 
my remarks. 

One can only conclude that the action 
in Congress to date on this bill is a direct 
result of the widespread campaign of 
civil disobedience with which the Na- 
tion has been increasingly plagued in 
recent months. 

The so-called Civil Rights Act of 1964 
will destroy constitutional rights listed in 
the Bill of Rights and it will severely 
limit individual liberty. It will not 
achieve equality. And most assuredly, 
passage of this bill will not bring an end 
to the campaign of civil disobedience. 

On the point I have mentioned, about 
the Senate giving serious consideration 
to the railroading through of a bill which 
would destroy liberty without even so 
much as benefit of committee considera- 
tion, I wish to repeat some of the remarks 
I made in the beginning of my address, 
because I believe the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania was not in the Chamber at the 
time. That may answer his question. 
If it does not do so, at the conclusion of 
my address I shall be pleased to have 
him propound other questions. 

Procedurally, a minimum standard of 
performance would appear to include, for 
legislation of general application, at least 
the normal consideration afforded un- 
contested and minor private bills. This 
bill does not meet that test. I cannot 
imagine that the Senate would consider 
a private relief bill which had not been 
previously considered by its committees. 
Yet it is proposed that the Senate now 
take up this all-encompassing proposal 
which has never been submitted to any 
Senate committee. To make matters 
worse, this bill was passed by the other 
House under a most abnormal procedure. 
Its legislative course there has been de- 
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scribed by the members of the Judiciary 
Committee of that body as follows: 


This legislation is being reported to the 
House without benefit of any consideration, 
debate, or study of the bill by any subcom- 
mittee or committee of the House and with- 
out any member of any committee or sub- 
committee being granted an opportunity to 
offer amendments to the bill. This legisla- 
tion is the most radical proposal in the field 
of civil rights ever recommended by any 
committee of the House or Senate. It was 
drawn in secret meetings held between cer- 
tain members of this committee, the Attor- 
ney General and members of his staff, and 
certain select persons, to the exclusion of 
other committee members. 

Sometime prior to October 22, 1963, Sub- 
committee No. 5 of the Judiciary Committee 
of the House of Representatives had pre- 
pared a substitute bill for H.R. 7152. Title I 
of the substitute was read and discussed by 
the full Judiciary Committee prior to Oc- 
tober 22, and at a meeting held on that date 
a motion was made by the gentleman from 
West Virginia to report the subcommittee 
substitute to the House of Representatives. 
Before final action could be had on this mo- 
tion, a point of order was made that the 
House of Representatives was then in ses- 
sion. The chairman of the committee called 
a meeting for the following morning, the 
23d, and then on the 23d, within an hour 
of the time of the meeting it was postponed 
to the 24th, and then on the 24th, a short 
while before the meeting was scheduled, it 
was postponed again, and later postponed to 
Tuesday, October 29. These various post- 
ponements were made by the chairman with- 
out any prior consultation with any of the 
signers of this report. 

On October 29, the full committee met at 
10:30 am. The motion of the gentleman 
from West Virginia was promptly voted down, 
after which Chairman CELLER offered a 56- 
page mimeographed substitute which he de- 
scribed as an amendment and moved that 
the committee approve the bill. The chair- 
man announced that he would recognize a 
member of the committee to move the previ- 
ous question and in it were ordered that no 
amendments could be offered to his proposal; 
no debate had; and no questions asked or 
answered. 

The bill was, upon order of the chairman, 
read hastily by the clerk, without pause or 
opportunity for amendment. Several mem- 
bers of the committee repeatedly requested 
to be permitted to ask questions, have an ex- 
planation of the bill, discuss it, consider its 
provisions, and offer amendments. The 
Chair refused to grant such requests or to 
recognize these members of the committee 
for any purpose. After the reading of the 
bill in the fashion hereinabove described, 
the chairman announced that he would allow 
himself 1 minute to discuss the bill, after 
which he would recognize for 1 minute the 
ranking minority member, the gentleman 
from Ohio. This was an ostensible attempt 
to comply, technically, with the rules of the 
House but did not amount to debate, as de- 
bate is generally understood. Neither of 
these gentlemen discussed the bill for more 
than 1 minute; both of them refused to yield 
to any other member of the committee; and 
neither of them debated the bill nor dis- 
cussed it in any fashion other than to say that 
they favored it. They made no effort in the 
2 minutes consumed by both together to 
even so much as explain the provisions of 
the bill. In short, there was no actual de- 
bate or even any opportunity for debate. 

Immediately upon the conclusion of the 
remarks from the gentleman from Ohio, the 
ranking minority member, the chairman rec- 
ognized a member of the committee friendly 
to the chairman's proposal who moved for 
the previous question. The clerk of the com- 
mittee immediately called the roll upon the 
motion to approve the bill and before the 
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tally could be completed or the vote an- 
nounced, the House was in session. The 
committee met later in the afternoon, and 
the tally of votes upon the motion to approve 
the bill having been completed and an- 
nounced at the morning meeting after the 
House session had commenced, a motion was 
made and adopted that H.R. 7152 be reported 
to the House. The chairman treated the 
vote taken upon the bill at the morning ses- 
sion as being valid. 


Mr. President, that is how members of 
the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
House of Representatives described what 
had taken place. It is clear from their 
statement how the bill was railroaded 
through the House. Since it has been in 
the Senate the bill has not been referred 
to a committee or a subcommittee, and 
has not received the attention, as I stated 
earlier, that even a private relief bill usu- 
ally receives in this body. 

Apparently there are those in this body 
who believe that H.R. 7152 must be 
passed to stop the demonstrations and 
riots from which no section of the coun- 
try is now immune. This is wishful 
thinking. If anything, passage of H.R. 
7152 would encourage more civil dis- 
obedience. It would have this effect for 
the simple reason that it would demon- 
strate to those who are participating in 
such activities that their campaign of 
intimidation was bearing fruit, and, 
thereby, provide incentive for them to 
try for even more by the same means. 

No one need speculate, however, as 
to whether civil disobedience would be 
ended by this force bill. Those who lead 
ae campaign have answered the ques- 

on. 

James Farmer, national director of the 
Congress of Racial Equality, an orga- 
nization in the forefront of civil disobedi- 
ence activities, when questioned about 
the impact of legislation on his cam- 
paign of civil disobedience, said: 

I can foresee nothing that will make our 
work less necessary. New legislation will help 
us to implement our efforts, but direct action 
will still be needed to make the laws a real- 
ity. * * * You can expect an acceleration 


of mass marches, mass picket lines, and eco- 
nomic boycotts. 


As is invariably the case, submission 
to intimidation would, in this instance, 
only encourage further efforts at intim- 
idation. 

The United States is a nation of great 
diversity. The differences in our society 
would have long since torn the country 
asunder, but for the prevalence of a fine- 
ly balanced legal order under which the 
diversities are politically compatible. 
The legal order established under the 
Constitution provides equal justice un- 
der the law while insuring sufficient in- 
dividual liberty to accommodate the 
broad diversities. 

H.R. 7152 would play havoc with our 
finely balanced legal order. To consider 
this bill without first having the benefit 
and safeguards of the normal pro- 
cedures. including committee consider- 
ation, would be for the Senate to tamper 
with the delicate balance wheels of the 
Republic with a sledge hammer. 

It has been said by one of the pro- 
ponents of this so-called civil rights bill 
that its failure to pass would bring about 
serious social and political consequences. 
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Senate consideration of H.R. 7152 will 
bring about even more serious political 
consequences; it could well mark the be- 
ginning of the end of the Republic. 

Mr. President, as I have previously 
pointed out, the Reconstruction Acts 
passed in the spring of 1867 did not con- 
stitute a precedent for the abusive force 
bill which is misnamed the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964. The distinction, however, 
between. the Reconstruction Acts of 
1867 and the bill now on the calendar 
arises from the fact that the Recon- 
struction Acts were limited in applica- 
tion to particular sections of the coun- 
try, which were obviously considered by 
the Members of Congress to be enemy 
territories. The Members did not make 
a force bill applicable to their own con- 
stituents, as would be the case should 
Congress stoop to the passage of H.R. 
7152. 

In other respects, there is a very great 
similarity between the Reconstruction 
Acts of 1867 and the compulsory retar- 
dation bill, which it is now proposed that 
the Senate proceed to consider. 

The Reconstruction Acts were passed 
over the veto of President Andrew John- 
son. The veto message on the first of 
the Reconstruction Acts is a classic in 
constitutional exposition, but unfortu- 
nately, the Congress in 1867 ignored this 
wise and judicious counsel of President 
Johnson. 

Because of the similarities between the 
Reconstruction Acts and H.R. 7152, the 
warnings contained in the veto message 
of President Johnson are even more ap- 
plicable to the situation which we face 
today, and Congress would do well to 
ponder and heed the words of President 
Johnson. 

During his Presidency and the years 
to follow, President Johnson was the 
subject of a campaign of false and vicious 
malignment. The attacks on President 
Johnson were, of course, inspired for the 

purpose of undercutting his unimpeach- 
able stand against the Reconstruction 
Acts concocted and railroaded through 
Congress at the instance and through 
the power of the revenge-depraved Thad- 
deus Stevens and Charles Sumner. Un- 
fortunately, the slanderous attacks 
against President Johnson have not been 
rectified, even to this day. Before con- 
sidering the veto message of President 
Johnson of the Reconstruction Acts, it is, 
therefore, useful to take a careful look 
at the man—Andrew Johnson. 

Nowhere have I found a better sum- 
mary on Andrew Johnson than appears 
in the book The Tragic Era,“ by Claude 
G. Bowers. The second chapter of this 
book is entitled “Andrew Johnson: A 
Portrait.” This is the portrait which 

Mr. Bowers paints of Andrew Johnson: 
CHAPTER II—ANDREW JOHNSON: A PORTRAIT 
I 

No one could have approached Andrew 
Johnson without a feeling of respect. Henry 
Adams, who had seen, first and last, a dozen 
Presidents at the White House, recalled this 
one many years afterward as the old-fash- 
loned southern Senator and statesman at his 
desk," and concluded that he was “perhaps 
the strongest he was ever to see.”* About 
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the same time a courtly and cultivated man 
of the world was writing that “he looks every 
inch the President.“ When Charles Dickens 
was presented, and the two men “looked at 
each other very hard,” the novelist, who was 
not given to the flattery of American politi- 
cians, thought him “a man with a remark- 
able face“ and “would have picked him out 
anywhere as a character of mark.“ And 
Charles Francis Adams, diplomat, familiar 
with the manners of courts and of statesmen 
to the manner born, was “impressed with his 
dignity,” his “quiet composure,” and the 
neatness of his clothes.‘ Still another, who 
attached much importance to manners, 
thought that “nobody could have been more 
courteous or punctilious or have borne him- 
self with more dignity or decorum.”* Even 
Carl Schurz, who was to join so lustily in 
the hue and cry against him, reluctantly ad- 
mitted that “his contact with the world has 
taught him certain things as to decent and 
correct appearance.“ These references to 
his neatness are important as measuring in 
a minor detail the enormity of the misrep- 
resentations on which prejudice against him 
has been fed; for no less a writer than 
Rhodes, the historian, has given cu rency to 
the utterly indefensible story that he was 
slovenly in attire. The very opposite was 
true, as Mr. Rhodes, who met him, must have 
known He always dressed in broadcloth, in 
perfect taste, and with meticulous care. In 
truth he was distinguished for exceptional 
neatness in person and dress.“ In outer ap- 
pearance, at least, he was a gentleman, lack- 
ing nothing that Sumner had, except the 
spats. 

A stranger, meeting him standing ex- 
pectantly at his desk, would have thought 
him a little below medium height because 
of the compactness of his build, but he 
measured 5 feet 9, and stood erect. The 
first impression would have been of unusual 
powers of physical endurance and sinewy 
strength. Interest would have been im- 
mediately awakened by his face, which 
Dickens found “remarkable” * * * “indi- 
cating courage, watchfulness, and certainly 
strength of purpose.“ The large, shapely 
head with black hair, the dark eyes, deepset 
and piercing, the mouth with lines of grim 
determination extending downward from the 
corners, which some associated with strength 
and others with cynicism,” the strong nose, 
and the square cleft chin, all contributed to 
the powerful impression made upon the 
English novelist. The complexion, described 
as of “Indian like“ swarthiness,” did not 
serve to brighten the face which one, not 
friendly, thought dull and solid” and 
another, also hostile, thought “sullen * * * 
betokening a strong will inspired by bitter 
feelings.” And yet a lady of fine culture 
who visited him was impressed with the 
smallness and softness of his hands, and 
“cheeks as red as June apples.” 2 We may 
well believe, at any rate, that it was a face 
with “no genial sunlight in it.“ If it 
lacked sunshine and denoted grim determi- 
nation and even some bitterness, it was not 
without reason in the hard and bitter bat- 
tles he had fought, and the long-drawn tor- 
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ture of his pride, which was not least among 
his qualities. 
x 

Like Lincoln, and Thad Stevens, who was 
to be his most inveterate foe, he was born of 
lowly parentage and in poverty, in the little 
log shack now carefully preserved in Raleigh. 
Long after he had attained national promi- 
nence, it was whispered about that he was 
the illegitimate son of a gentleman of some 
distinction, and the gossips were able to name 
the man without being able to agree on his 
identity.“ When, in the second year of his 
Presidency, he attended the ceremonies at 
the dedication of his father’s monument, he 
was reported to have referred to him doubt- 
fully as “the man who is said to be my fa- 
ther,” and that story persists to this day. 
Standing uncovered at the grave, he really 
said: “I have come to participate in the cere- 
monies of dedicating a monument to a man 
you respected, though poor and of humble 
condition. He was my father, and of him 
I am proud. He was an honest and faith- 
ful friend—a character I prize higher than 
all the worldly fortunes that could have 
been left me.“ ““ And there was justifica- 
tion for this pride, for this father—porter, 
sexton, janitor—was respected by all the 
people, chosen city constable, and made cap- 
tain of a militia company. An accommo- 
dating man, he was always in demand at 
barbecues and banquets for the basting of 
young pigs, and he was an excellent caterer. 
A passion for companionship held him to the 
town when he could have bettered himself 
in the country, and he was lacking in am- 
bition. Plunging into an icy stream to save 
two lives, he contracted an illness from 
which he died, and during his illness “he 
was visited by the principal inhabitants of 
the city, by all of whom he was esteemed 
for his honesty, industry, and humane and 
friendly disposition.” u 

Thus, at the age of 4 he was left a penni- 
less orphan, bound out as soon as possible 
as an apprentice to a tailor, to be fed and 
clothed for his services until he attained his 
majority. This period is naturally shrouded 
in obscurity. We have a momentary glimpse — 
of him holding the horse of the elegant John 
Branch, while the latter was having a fitting 
in the shop, and refusing pay for the service. 
Sensitive, imaginative, strangely proud, he 
may have brooded over the comparison of his 
lot with that of other children more happily 
placed. It is of record that in a childish 
prank he broke a window, ran away in fear 
of arrest, and was advertised as a runaway 
apprentice; that he lingered awhile in a 
nearby town, which memorializes the sojourn 
with a monument; and pushed on to South 
Carolina, where, at Laurens Courthouse, he 
worked at his trade for a year; that he re- 
turned to work out his apprenticeship, to 
find the tailor gone; and, finding himself un- 
der a cloud as a result of his flight, deter- 
mined to test his fortune in Tennessee. 
Thus one autumn day an 18-year-old boy, 
accompanied by a woman and a man, entered 
Greeneville, after days of hardship in cross- 
ing the mountains in a cart drawn by a blind 
pony. 

That he was sensitive and proud is evident 
in his determination never again to wear the 
collar of an employer. Soon married to a 
woman of character and some attainments, 
plain but of good family, he became the 
proprietor of a small shop; and by honest 
work and assiduous application prospered so 
well that he had attained a competent for- 
tune before he was 34. It was in this moun- 
tain town that his political character was 
molded. 
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Soon able to read and write, through the 
tutelage of his wife, the printed page opened 
to his eager mind a world of wonders he was 
keen to explore. During the day he employed 
men to read to him at 50 cents a day; and, 
plying his needle often far into the night, he 
listened to the reading of his wife. His par- 
tiality ran to books on politics and govern- 
ment; he pored with delight over a collection 
of orations, and after that followed the 
speeches of contemporary statesmen through 
the newspapers, for which he had a fondness 
similar to Lincoln’s. Soon the little tailor 
shop became the clubhouse of laborers of the 
aspiring sort who had ambitions of their own. 
Born with a genius for controversy and an 
impulse toward expression, he was soon par- 
ticipating in the town debates, manifesting 
more than ordinary resourcefulness in verbal 
combat. To cultivate his natural gift, he 
walked time and again, regardless of the 
weather, to the college, 4 miles distant, to 
match his wits against those of the more 
favored students. 

By this time he had developed a bellig- 
erent class consciousness, inevitable in one 
of his pride, and under the social organiza- 
tion of the community. First in the scale 
came the aristocrats, who owned slaves; then 
the merchants, who had money; and then 
the poor, who were the laborers. Excluded 
from the first two, he made a virtue cf be- 
longing to the last. Thus it was the carpen- 
ters, bricklayers, plasterers, shoemakers, and 
small farmers with whom he associated; 
and it was these who frequented his shop to 
discuss politics and the grievances of the 
submerged. Thus the shop became a small 
Jacobin cl! b, fired with the revolutionary 
spirit of democracy. Among the members 
were a few robust souls who fanned the 
flames of his discontent. A little while, and 
these determined upon a minor revolution in 
the governing forces of the community. ‘The 
aristocrats, in the minority, had dominated 
the city government; it was time for the 
plebeians, in the majority, to assert them- 
selves. Thus, with the issue clearcut be- 
tween the plebeians and the patricians, he 
was puched forward as the former's candi- 
date for alderman, and won. That was the 
spring Andrew Jackson entered the White 
House. In his 27th year, Johnson's followers 
proposed him for the legislature, and, run- 
ning against a Whig aristocrat noted as an 
excellent speaker, he prevailed, and amazed 
even his friends by his prowess on the plat- 
form. 

Holding aloof from party organizations, he 
was, at this juncture, a Jeffersonian—out- 
spoken in his attacks on centralization. Soon 
he was numbered among the most ardent of 
the Jacksonians. While not binding himself 
by partisanship, he hated the Whigs, repre- 
senting the slave-owning aristocracy, who 
looked down upon the workingmen with 
indifferent scorn. Soon he had won the 
favorable notice uf Jackson and Polk, and in 
1840, in his 32d year, and after 11 years in 
politics, he became a regular Democrat for 
the first time and canvassed the State as 
an elector at large for the Van Buren 
ticket. 

Thus, while all his instincts were funda- 


mentally Jeffersonian, he had been accorded - 


position in the Democratic Party primarily 
because he had made himself the idol of the 
working classes and of the mountaireers. 
It was to these that he appealed when he 
made his race for Congress. His platform 
was personal—a pledge to reduce tariff taxes 


on necessities and shift them to the lux- 


uries of the rich, to fight the battle for the 
homeless. Were there not vast stretches of 
unoccupied lands in the West? He already 
had a vision of his homestead law. Taken 
at his word, he was elected and served 
10 years. 

If his career in the House was not scin- 
‘tillating, it was serious anc useful. Living 
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simply in a boardinghouse on Capitol Hill, 
any visitor would have found upon his table 
the writings of Jefferson, Plutarch's Lives,“ 
works on the Constitution, and political sub- 
jects. No one made a more intelligent use 
of the Congressional Library; no one was 
more pathetically eager for self-improve- 
ment.” Frequently he might have been 
seen haunting the little Senate Chamber lis- 
tening to the eloquence of Webster, Clay, 
Calhoun, and Benton. 

It was then that he began his fight for 
his Homestead Act, which, after many vi- 
cissitudes, was to be written into law. 

When, after a term as Governor, he reached 
the Senate, the Nation was heading for war, 
and no one displayed a saner statesmanship. 
Thenceforth his was a struggle for the Con- 
stitution and the Union, in the Senate, on 
the platform, in the caucus. When war 
came, he imperiled his life at the instance 
of Lincoln and left the politicians to the 
safety of the Senate house, to undertake the 
desperate duties of the Military Governor of 
Tennessee. In the unrolling of the story 
before us, we must keep this in mind al- 
ways: no leader, civil or military, was sub- 
jected to such hardships and deadly dan- 
gers, and it was in recognition of his serv- 
ices that he was nominated on the ticket 
with Lincoln in 1864. Such, rapidly sketch- 
ed, was the previous career of the new Presi- 
dent. 

Iv 


Since we shall find him constantly assailed 
as a traitor to “the party that elected him,” 
we must get an accurate impression of his 
politics. There is no possible palliation for 
this misrepresentation. A Democrat all his 
life, he was not nominated by the Republi- 
can Party nor as a Republican. He was 
chosen in a union party convention, as a 
southern Democ at, and expressly because he 
was a Democrat. “He was always a Demo- 
crat," wrote Greeley at the time of his nom- 
ination; “he was a Senator from a slave 
State; he supported Breckinridge for Presi- 
dent; but he never wavered or faltered in his 
devotion to the national cause; and he has 
carried his life in his hand f om the outset.” 
Years after the hysteria of reconstruction 
days had passed, one of the leaders of the 
movement to impeach him wrote that “Mr. 
Johnson never identified himself with the 
Republican Party”; that “neither in June, 
1864, nor at any other period of his life had 
the Republican Party a right to treat him 
as an associate member“; and that “he was 
* * * what he often proclaimed himself to 
be—a Jacksonian Democrat.“ * Indeed, 4 
months before his nomination with Lincoln, 
while he was fighting the Union’s battles in 
the flery furnace of Tennessee, he told a 
political acquaintance that “if the country 
is ever to be saved it will be done through the 
old Democratic Party.”~ He held through 
life to the Jeffersonian doctrine that “stands 
firmly by the combined and reco ded judg- 
ment of the people until changed or modified 
by them,” and had faith in the integrity and 
capacity of the people to govern them- 
selves.“ This declaration of fundamental 
faith, expressed in his inaugural address as 
Governor of Tennessee, was fiercely de- 
nounced by the reactionary forces of the 
State. Instead of the voice of the people 
being the voice of a demon,” he said on an- 
other occasion, "I go back to the old idea, 
and I favor the policy of popularizing all our 
free institutions * * and bringing them 
nearer to the people.“ Indeed, his atti- 
tude toward two tendencies that were to be 
pronounced in the years immediately fol- 
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lowing the war would have made impossible 
his affiliation with the politicians who were 
soon to call for his crucifixion. He was an 
uncompromising enemy of centralization— 
as much so as Jefferson. “Your States,” he 
said, “a:e sinking into mere petty corpora- 
tions * * * mere satellites of an inferior 
character, revolving around the great cen- 
tral power here in Washington. There is 
where your danger is. It is not in centrifu- 
gal power being too g eat, but in the cen- 
tripetal influence all drawing here.“ 

And he was as bitterly hostile to privilege 
and monopoly as Jackson. “The tendency of 
the legislation of this country is to build 
up monopolies,” he said, “to build up the 
money power * * * to concentrate power in 
the hands of the few. The tendency is for 
classes and against the great mass of the 
people.“ Throughout his life we find him 
constantly giving utterance to expressions 
that might have flowed from the pen of Jef- 
ferson. “I believe that gove nments are 
made for men and not men for govern- 
ments.” 5 

“I am opposed to consolidation or to the 
concentration of power in the hands of the 
few.” * 

Thus his proposed constitutional amend- 
ments further to democratize the Govern- 
ment through the voting of presidential 
electors by districts instead of by States, for 
the popular election of Senators, and for 
definite long-time terms for Justices of the 
Supreme Court. Thus, a radical in his de- 
mocracy, he had nothing in common with 
the forces soon to take possession of the 
Government. Nor was this devotion to the 
masses a demagogic simulation. One who 
knew him well and spared not his faults has 
recorded that “his sympathies were easily 
stirred by rags in distress.”* Nor, despite 
the popular clamor raised against him, did 
he ever lose faith in the people. “Cherish 
always the support of the common people,” 
he advised young Benton McMillin, just en- 
tering public life. “I have found them a 
never-failing or faltering element of 
strength.“ * 

v 

It was in keeping with this feeling for the 
plain people that he fought his long-drawn 
stubborn battle for his homestead law pro- 
viding 160 acres to every head of a family 
who would migrate to the public domain and 
cultivate the soil. To this, despite discour- 
agement and defeat, he clung with a passion- 
ate tenacity because he know the misery of 
the homeless wanderer and something of the 
longing for one’s own vine and fig tree. The 
moment he accumulated a little money, he 
bought a hundred acres of farmland. 

There was something of the social revolu- 
tionist in this man's temper. He bitterly 
resented the enormous landholdings of the 
aristocracy while thousands of industrious 
men were unable to own the roof above their 
heads. “I am no agrarian,” he once said, 
“but if through an iniquitous system a vast 
amount of land has been accumulated in the 
hands of one man * * * then that result 
is wrong.“ Blaine thought his resentment 
against land monopoly amounted to hatred. 
He denounced the landed aristocracy as in- 
flated and heartless,” and warned of such 
agrarian struggles as in Ireland.” His con- 
gressional speeches, however, were sane and 
forceful. Did some one say it was impossible 
to give public land away? “If you can grant 
your public lands as gratuities,” he replied, 
“to men who go out and fight the battles of 
the country * * * is it not passing strange 
that you cannot grant land to those who till 
the soil and make provision to sustain your 
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army?” *! More: Do you want cities to take 
control of the government?” Are not the 
“rural population, the mechanics * * * the 
very salt of it?“ Yes, they constitute the 
mud sills.” This fight for free lands in the 
unpopulated territories of the West was 
strongly opposed by the proslavery element as 
tending to the ultimate loss of congressional 
power, and from this time on Johnson was 
looked upon as a renegade to the South. And 
yet there is no evidence on which to justify 
the bizarre theory that he was aiming at 
slavery. Disliking it, not on moral but eco- 
nomic grounds, ever and anon in the bitter- 
ness of debate this hostility would flash 
forth in a biting phrase; but we shall see 
that he was not interested in the emancipa- 
tion of slaves. He accepted the institution 
as established. 
vI 

There was no justification for the South- 
ern theory that Johnson would interfere with 
slavery through congressional action. “My 
position,” he declared in the Senate,” “is 
that has no power to interfere 
with * * * slavery; that it is an institution 
local in its character and peculiar to the 
States where it exists, and no other power 
has the right to control it.” He had no 
sympathy with the program or methods 
of the abolitionists. “He always scouted the 
idea that slavery was the cause of our trouble 
(the war) or that emancipation could ever 
be tolerated without immediate coloniza- 
tion,” wrote Julian, the abolitionist. “At 
heart a hater of abolitionism.“ » Speaking 
in the Senate at the time of the John Brown 
raid, he excoriated those who stirred up sec- 
tional strife, to the peril of the Union, on 
the slave question. “John Brown stands be- 
fore the country as a murderer,” he said. 
“The time has arrived when these things 
ought to be stopped; when encroachments on 
the institutions of the South ought to 
cease; * * * when the Southern States and 
their institutions should be let alone; * * * 
when you must either preserve the Constitu- 
tion or you must destroy this Union.“ 
John Brown compared to Christ? What blas- 
phemy. “I once heard it said that fanati- 
cism always ends in heaven or in hell * * * 
I believe it true.” John Brown a god? 
“Those may make him a god who will, and 
worship him who can—he is not my god and 
I shall not worship at his shrine,” “ 

Fighting desperately as the war clouds 
lowered for the Union he loved and the Con- 
stitution he revered, he was not concerned 
with slavery. “The constitutional guaran- 
tees must be carried out,” he thundered. 
And then, turning to agitators of the slavery 
question, he continued: “We do not intend 
that you shall drive us out of this house that 
was reared by the hands of our fathers. It 
is our house the constitutional 
house.” Having thus defied the disunion- 
ists of the North, he turned to those of the 
South. “Are we going to desert that noble 
and patriotic band who have stood by us in 
the North?“ he asked. Lincoln elected? Ah, 
“a minority President by nearly a million 
votes; but had the election taken place upon 
the plan propored in my amendment to the 
Constitution by districts, he would have been 
this day defeated.” Run away because Lin- 
coln enters? “I voted against him; I spoke 
against him: I spent my money to defeat 
him; but still I love my country; I love the 
Constitution: I intend to insist upon its 
guarantees. There and there alone I intend 
to plant myself, with the confident hope and 
belief that if the Union remains together, 
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in less than 4 years the now triumphant 
party will be overthrown.” * 

With the war clouds thickening a month 
before Lincoln's inauguration, Johnson still 
stood in the Senate passionately fighting for 
the Union and against the radicals on both 
sides of the line. There are politicians,” he 
said, “who want to break up the Union 
to promote their personal aggrandizement; 
some desire the Union destroyed that slav- 
ery may be extinguished.” He, instead, 
would “wrest it from the Philistines, save 
the country, and hand it down to our chil- 
dren as it has been handed down to us.” 
And then, an impassioned denunciation of 
the abolitionist, “Thank God I am not in 
alliance with Giddings, with Phillips, with 
Garrison, and the long list of those who are 
engaged in the work of destruction, and in 
violating the Constitution of the United 
States.“ Never to the hour of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation had Johnson sanctioned 
any interference with slavery. His plan to 
throw the Western country open to settle- 
ment would have strengthened the congres- 
sional forces against slavery—but he was 
thinking of the benefits to the poor whites. 
When he favored the admission of Cali- 
fornia with slavery he was not seeking to 
serve that institution—but to open more 
opportunities to the homeless whites.” Thus, 
he voted against Southern sentiment for 
the admission of Oregon—but he was think- 
ing of homesteads and not of slavery. 

Yet he disliked the institution, and, like 
Lincoln, hoped for its extinction through 
colonization. Thus, he spoke in favor of the 
admission of Texas. To increase the slave 
dominion? No; because Texas would “prove 
to be the gateway out of which the sable 
sons of Africa are to pass from bondage to 
freedom.” He disliked slavery because of 
its degrading effect on white labor—always 
he was thinking of that. Thus, speaking of 
Lincoln's Emancipation Proclamation, he de- 
clared that “the emancipation of the slaves 
will break down an odious and dangerous 
aristocracy,” and “free more whites than 
blacks in Tennessee.” 

Nor can it be charged that be changed his 
views as to the purpose of the war when he 
took issue with the radicals on the spirit 
of reconstruction. Scarcely had the war be- 
gun, when Johnson, in the Senate, proposed 
resolutions setting forth the spirit and pur- 
pose as he saw it. The war should be prose- 
cuted in no spirit of oppression, nor for any 
purpose of conquest or subjugation, nor pur- 
pose of overthrowing or interfering with the 
rights or established institutions of those 
States, but to defend and maintain the su- 
premacy of the Constitution and all laws 
made in pursuance thereof.” And there was 
another clause which foreshadowed his own 
policy of restoration—the purpose was to 
“preserve the Union with all the dignity, 
equality, and rights of the several States un- 
impaired.” u 

Thus, like Lincoln, he did not like slavery; 
like Lincoln, he recognized the constitutional 
rights of slavery; like Lincoln, he did not care 
for the abolitionists; like Lincoln, he was 
more interested in the preservation of the 
Union, with or without slavery; and like Lin- 
coln, he thought the war was waged for the 
preservation of the Union and for no other 
purpose. 

vir 

In the misrepresentation of Johnson during 
the contests of his life, he was accused of 
being a Catholic in some quarters, an atheist 
in others, and he was neither. He affiliated 
with no church, but he put his belief on 
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record: “So far as the doctrines of the Bible 
are concerned, or the great scheme of salva- 
tion, as founded and taught and practiced 
by Jesus Christ, I never did entertain a sol- 
itary doubt.“ It is probable that in his 
earlier life was restrained from affillating 
with a church because of the discriminations 
he found there between the rich and the 
poor. He was temperamentally incapable of 
submitting to such discrimination in the 
house of God. At times he disclosed a cer- 
tain partiality to Catholicism, and this has 
been ascribed to his admiration of its policy 
of recognizing no distinctions in worship. 
Not only did he occasionally attend Catholic 
services in W: nm, but he entered one 
of his sons in a Catholic school. 

This contributed less, however, to the 
charge that he was, in spirit, a Catholic than 
his robust battles against know-nothing- 
ism and the religious intolerance of his 
times. He had been attacked on the false 
ground that he had put his daughter in a 
Catholic school in Georgetown. She had 
really attended Mrs. English's Seminary for 
Young Ladies, which was nonsectarian. But 
Johnson was intolerant of intolerance. He 
Was as firmly convinced as Jefferson of the 
injustice and tyranny of any sort of inter- 
ference with the freedom of conscience. 
On one occasion in the House, when a speak- 
er had given utterance to a proscriptive 
thought, Johnson had flamed with wrath. 
“Are the bloodhounds of proscription and 
persecution to be let loose on the Irish? 
Is the guillotine to be set up in a republican 
form of government?” It was his devastating 
crusade of defiance against this spirit that 
first established his leadership, by right, 
of the Tennessee Democracy in 1854, 
“Show me a know-nothing,” he shouted to 
bigots, pale with fury, and to the sound of 
the cocking of pistols, “and I will show you 
a loathsome reptile on whose neck every 
honest man should set his heel.“ In reply- 
ing to an attack on Catholics charged with 
responsibility for the defeat of Clay in 1844, 
he left no doubt of the liberality of his 
views. The Catholics had the right se- 
cured to them by the Constitution of wor- 
shipping the God of their fathers in the man- 
ner dictated by their consciences. * * * 
This country is not prepared to establish 
an inquisition to try and punish men for 
their religious beliefs.” 

To measure the depth of his feeling on 
religious liberty and against proscription, 
it must be remembered that he represented 
a district containing but few Catholics and 
permeated with a prejudice against them. 
Nothing could better illustrate the con- 
rageous intellectual honesty of Andrew 
Johnson. 

var 

“But Andrew Johnson was a drunkard”— 
and he was nothing of the sort. This slander 
grew out of his unfortunate condition at 
the time of his inauguration as Vice Presi- 
dent. There were extenuating circumstances 
to the incident that reduce a scandal to a 
misfortune. 

Previous to the inauguration, he had been 
so ill that he determined to take the oath 
at Nashville, but Lincoln, wishing the psy- 
chological advantage in the North of a 
Southern man being sworn in at the capital, 
urged him to reconsider. Under these con- 
ditions he reached Washington 1 or 2 days 
before the ceremonies.“ The night before, 
he attended a party given by Colonel Forney, 
where there must have been some drinking.“ 
A short time before the hour for the in- 
augural ceremonies the next day, he entered 
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the office of Vice President Hamlin, com- 
plaining of feeling faint and asking for a 
stimulant. A messenger was dispatched for 
some brandy, and Johnson drank a glass, 
and, in the course of conversation while 
waiting, two more. When he rose to enter 
the Senate Chamber, he was perfectly sober, 
but the heat of the crowded room had its 
effect, and when, after much delay, he was 
sworn in, he was in a befuddled state of 
mind.“ One witness writes that Lincoln 
sat facing Johnson with an expression of 
“unutterable sorrow,” but that he did not 
join in the condemnation of others. We 
have it on reliable authority that he had 
sent an emissary to Nashville to report on 
Johnson’s habits.” “It has been a severe 
lesson for Andy,” he said, “but I do not think 
he will do it again.” O Another talked with 
Lincoln about the incident. “I have known 
Andy Johnson for many years,” he said. “He 
made a bad slip the other day, but you need 
not be scared. Andy ain't a drunkard.” + 
While it was an age of hard drinking among 
public men, and a drunken Senator on the 
floor of the Senate was not unusual, there 
was a simulation of outraged dignity among 
Senators, and Sumner even suggested im- 
peachment. 

Such was the unhappy incident, and out 
of this was created the myth of Johnson’s 
habitual drunkenness. A penntless and ob- 
scure youth, without family prestige or in- 
fluential friends, who, within a few years, 
accumulated a modest fortune, and through 
sheer ability rose to a position of authority, 
could not have been a drunkard. However, 
his enemies made the most of the “slip,” 
and within 2 weeks of his accession to the 
Presidency a London paper was referring to 
him as “a drunken mechanic.“ This im- 
pelled the London News to publish the result 
of its investigation. We are assured,” it 
said, by those who cannot but know the 
facts * * * that that incident cannot without 
injustice * * * be taken to represent Mr. 
Johnson's character. Those who know him 
well describe him as a man of real capacity 
and temperate habits.“ From Benjamin 
Truman, who sat with him at the same 
table in Nashville at least once a day for 18 
months, we have it that he never took wine 
or liquor with a meal, never drank a cock- 
tail in his life, never was in a barroom, and 
did not care for champagne.” He did, how- 
ever, take two or three or four glasses of 
Robertson County whiskey some days; some 
days less, and some days and weeks no 
liquor at all." A White House attaché who 
served through five administrations testifies 
that, while the cellars were always stocked 
with fine wines and liquors which were 
served to guests, Johnson “never drank to 
excess." . “Except in the time of his ab- 
sence in the fall of 1865," continues this 
dependable witness, “I saw him probably 
every day * * * and I never saw him once 
under the influence of liquor.“ * In reply 
to a direct question by Chief Justice Chase 
concerning Johnson's reputation for so- 
briety in Tennessee, Parson Brownlow, his 
most vituperative foe, replied that, while 
he was not à total abstainer from liquors, 
“nobody in Tennessee ever regarded him as 
addicted to their excessive use“; and that 
while the speaker had denounced him for 
everything of which he was guilty he “had 
never charged him with being a drunkard 
because he had no grounds for doing so." ™ 
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To this the Chief Justice replied that with 
the one exception he had never seen Johnson 
intoxicated. “I knew him in the Senate 
before the war,” Chase continued, “and then 
I knew he was not a dissipated man. While 
he was President I saw him very often, fre- 
quently late at night, and sometimes on Sun- 
day; but I never saw him under the influence 
of spirits in the slightest degree.“ To the 
testimony of his foes we may properly add 
that of a member of his Cabinet. “For 
nearly 4 years I had daily intercourse with 
him,” said Secretary McCulloch, “frequently 
at night. and I never saw him when under 
the influence of liquor.” The fact that he 
was habitually described in the press and 
from the platform through the bitter strug- 
gles of his regime as a “drunkard” measures 
the appalling turpitude and reckless dis- 
honesty of his enemies. 

Thus we have brushed aside a few favorite 
falsehoods used against him in his time and 
preserved by some historians since. He was 
not a traitor to the Republican Party, for 
he never belonged to it; he was not slovenly 
in his dress, but the direct opposite; he did 
not change his view of the purpose of the 
war, but held to it; and he was not a drunk- 
ard. 

Ix 


The oratory of Johnson was that of the 
frontier; elemental, without finesse, graceless, 
void of humor, overcharged with intensity, 
but often overpowering in its sincerity, and 
persuasive in its downright honesty. Only 
his finely modulated voice suggested art, and 
it was natural. No man spoke at critical 
moments with more tremendous power. In 
youth he had read over and over the orations 
of Fox, Pitt, and Chatham, and no one knew 
the qualities of a great oration better. If he 
failed to attain the highest standards, it 
was due, in a measure, to the limitations of 
his education. Thus he fell into occasional 
grammatical errors, but, when not over- 
wrought by feeling, he was a master of force- 
ful rhetoric. To read his early congressional 
speeches is to marvel that one unable to 
read well at the time of his marriage could 
have spoken with such flowing fluency or 
have mastered such an extensive vocabulary. 

The weakness of his speeches, the lack of 
humor and the lighter tones, was, in a sense, 
his strength in most of his tremendous strug- 
gles on the stump and in Congress. No audi- 
ence ever heard him, to doubt the depth of 
his convictions or the sincerity and absolute 
candor of his utterance. Throughout his life 
it was his destiny to speak generally on sub- 
jects that fired human passions and involved 
profound fundamental principles that were, 
to him, as secred as the Gospel. Fighting his 
early battles in a section where men took 
their politics in deadly earnest and carried 
them to the limits of personalities, he was 
forced to master the art of the rough-and- 
tumble repartee. Time and again he was to 
speak at the peril of his life, and he never 
faltered or moderated his tone. More than 
once his speaking was interrupted by the 
cocking of pistols. Speaking once under such 
sinister conditions, he was warned that the 
repetition of his speech would injure his 
party. “I will make that same speech to- 
morrow,” he replied, “if it blows the Demo- 
cratic Party to hell.” A difficult orator, if 
you please, but an honest one. Told that he 
would be assassinated if he spoke in one 
community that teemed with enemies, he ap- 
peared upon the platform with the comment 
that he understood shooting was to be one 
of the preliminaries, and that decency and 
order dictated that these be dispensed with 
first. Drawing a pistol from his pocket he 
paused expectantly. There was a dead si- 
lence. “Gentlemen, it appears I have been 
misinformed,” he said, quietly returning the 
pistol to his pocket, and launching forth- 
with into an uncompromising speech. 
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He was familiar with mobs long before he 
made his “swing around the circle.” He met 
them when thundering against the Ordinance 
of Secession in his canvass of Tennessee in 
the midst of frenzied crowds mustering into 
the service of the Confederacy. It was his 
fighting speeches that captivated the North 
until he turned them against the dis- 
unionists of that section. Speaking often in 
Indiana during the war, he was greeted by 
enormous throngs of wildly enthusiastic 
men.” This, however, should be kept in 
mind—he was never a demagogue. This 
breed does not bare its breast to bullets. 
Nor were his speeches frothy and unsub- 
stantial things—they were packed with sub- 
stance. Laborious and exhaustive research 
preceded his public appearances. In Con- 
gress he haunted the Congressional Library 
in search of facts. He had a passion for evi- 
dence. When preparing for the stump, his 
office had the appearance of a factory at the 
close of the day. It was filled with pamphlets, 
works on economics, speeches, histories, and 
always at hand a copy of the Constitution. 
A huge scrapbook preserved newspaper clip- 
pings that might prove useful. His method 
strangely resembled Lincoln's. 

The height of his eloquence was reached 
in the impassioned appeals for the Union and 
the Constitution in the Senate on the verge 
of war. No one then approached him in 
sheer eloquence, for there was a heartthrob 
in every word. Strong words and hard, bit- 
ing phrases and harsh, and yet through all 
something very like a sob. 

Thus, with his insight into the heart of 
the masses, his great personal magnetism, 
his musical voice and fighting presence, his 
rapidly marching sentences a little undisci- 
plined and undecorated like the citizens’ 
army of the French that marched to the 
protection of the frontier against the em- 
battled world, he was impressive and effec- 
tive. The critical sneered at his grammatical 
errors and jeered at his stinging sentences, 
but there never was a time that his enemies 
did not fear their effect-upon a crowd. That 
is the reason, as we shall see, that they organ- 
ized mobs to howl him down on his memor- 
able journey to Douglas’ tomb. 


He was unfashionable among public men 
of the period of his Presidency because of his 
meticulous honesty. His declination of a 
fine equipage with a span of horses proffered 
by a New York City group, on the ground 
that he had always made it a practice to re- 
fuse gifts while in public station,™ was criti- 
cized as not without vulgarity. Handling 
millions as Military Governor of Tennessee, 
he was poorer on leaving than on 
office, and this was intolerable stupidity to 
not a few patriots of the time.” His ab- 
solute integrity made an impression on Ben- 
jamin R. Curtis, who came to know him in- 
timately in the days of the impeachment.” 
A member of the Cabinet, of notable per- 
sonal integrity, found that “in appointments 
money was not potent, offices were not mer- 
chandise,” and that he “never permitted 
himself to be placed under personal obliga- 
tions.“ His enemies were to subject his char- 
acter and career to a microscopic examin- 
ation for 3 years, without finding a single 
incident on which so much as to hang an in- 
sinuation. Scarcely one among his traducers 
would have stood the test, and this itself 
made him impossible.“ Nothing depressed 
and alarmed him more than the moral lax- 
ity in public life; and he foresaw that the 
railroad grants would mean “nothing but a 
series of endless corrupting legislation.“ 
Thus he was thought vulgar in the house of 
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Cooke. It were bad enough to be a plebeian 
and champion of labor; it were intolerable 
that he should be an enemy of favor-seeking 
capital. 

By instinct he was the soul of candor, but, 
surrounded all his life with enemies, he had 
acquired a touch of craftiness. One of his 
most trusted friends found that “he gave his 
confidence reluctantly.“ Dickens thought 
his manner “suppressed, guarded, anxious, * 
and a famous journalist found him “crafty 
to a degree.“ “ Thus, while assuming a 
haughty indifference to personal criticism, 
he was, at heart, supersensitive to abuse or 
snubs. At times in utter depression he 
wished that we (himself and family) were 
all blotted out of existence and even the 
remembrance of things that were.“ Then 
he could unbosom himself to an intimate 
with appalling bitterness and strike back at 
his enemies in Greenville as the God for- 
saken and hell deserving, money loving, 
hypocritical, backbiting, Sunday-praying 
scoundrels of the town.“ And yet he sel- 
dom whined; he was too combative for that, 
and he fought with a ferocity and zest which 
never failed to inflict wounds. He gave no 
love taps in battle, but used the battleax. 
One of his most inveterate foes conceded 
that “his courage passed far beyond the line 
of obstinacy.” He would sidestep neither 
man nor devil; and yet he nursed no resent- 
ments and could grasp the proffered hand of 
Ben Butler after the impeachment fiasco, 
offer his hand to Morton, who had deserted 
his standard to become one of the most 
ferocious of his foes, and speak kindly of 
Parson Brownlow, who had called him the 
dead dog in the White House.” He flared 
in a fight, but his momentary bitterness died 
with the occasion; and this was to be de- 
nounced as a vice by his enemies when his 
bitterness toward the men of the Confed- 
eracy turned to sympathy when they fell. 

Nor was he merely a creature of prejudices 
and emotions. We have seen his method of 
preparing speeches. One of the soundest 
historical scholars of the period found that, 
“in the formation of his opinions on great 
questions of public policy,” he was “as dili- 
gent as any man in seeking and weighing 
the views of all who were competent to aid 
him.”* A tireless worker all his life, the 
attachés of the White House were to be 
amazed at the industry of a man who kept 
six secretaries busy, and “except for an hour 
or so in the afternoon and at mealtimes 
rarely left his desk until midnight.“ % On 
his tremendous tasks he brought to bear an 
intellect far beyond the average. His worst 
enemies reluctantly conceded that “he was 
not deficient in intellectual ability.“ and, 
as an old man, Henry Adams, who was a 
superintellectual with a background of in- 
tellectual snobbery, recalling his youthful 
prejudices, was “surprised to realize how 
strong the Executive was in 1868—perhaps 
the strongest he was ever to see.“ One of 
the financiers of the war, a member of the 
Cabinet in position to judge, was convinced 
that “in intellectual force he had few su- 
periors.”** It was not lack of ability, but 
an incurable deficiency in tact that was to 
curse him through life; and on this there is 
a general agreement. Secretary McCulloch 
found him utterly tactless, and one of the 
great lawyers and jurists who defended him 
in the impeachment was impressed with the 
fact that “he has no tact and even lacks 
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discretion and forecast.“ * Tactless with 
men, he was the heart of tenderness with his 
family and toward women and dependents. 
His daughter, recalling his relations with a 
slave, his bodyguard in Greeneville, thought 
her father more the slave than the master of 
the Negro. Toward the invalid wife he was 
ineffably tender, and in his moments of ex- 
citement a soft Andrew, Andrew,’ from 
her calmed him instantly. With his daugh- 
ters he was ever indulgent, proud of them 
and their attainments. He loved children, 
and these understood him intuitively. An 
attaché at the White House found his 
grandchildren ‘an important interest in the 
President's life.“ “ 

There was to come a time when the im- 
measurable meanness of his enemies was to 
charge him with unfaithfulness to his wife, 
but this slander failed to convince. He ap- 
pears to have inspired confidence in women, 
even in the highest circles of society prone 
to feel that nothing but vulgarity could 
emanate from a man of the people. The 
wives and daughters of the stricken South 
were to make their innumerable appeals to 
him and to be received with the deepest 
sympathy. Most of these had worthy causes; 
some women sought him on less meritorious 
missions, and observers felt that he found 
it hard to believe that anything but merit 
and need could lurk behind a pair of be- 
seeching woman's eyes.“ Indeed, he had “an 
amiable weakness for women, particularly 
for pretty women.“ When the fashionable 
Mrs. Clay sought him in behalf of her im- 
prisoned and threatened husband, and met 
the charming widow of Stephen A. Douglas 
in the corridor, the latter volunteered to ac- 
company her to see “the good President.” 
The haughty southern belle at first was 
doubtful of his goodness, for he was coldly 
composed in his civility, but she was quick 
to note him “softening under the ardent 
appeals of Mrs. Douglas.” Beset with 
enemies seeking an opening against him, he 
was forced to move with circumspection in 
granting favors to Confederate leaders, and 
Mrs. Clay was clearly unable to understand. 
But when, weeping, she begged him to prom- 
ise not to turn Jefferson Davis and Clay over 
to a military commission, he earnestly re- 
plied, “I promise you, Mrs. Clay; trust me.” 
And when, thoughtless of the implied re- 
flection upon his word, she asked him to take 
an oath, he solemnly raised his hand and 
peated the promise. He kept his word.” 

One day a woman, daughter of a former 
Member of the Senate and of Jackson’s Cab- 
inet, entered to beg him for the restoration 
of her home, in possession of military officers. 
He told her with some emotion that as a boy 
in Raleigh he had often held her father’s 
horse and been kindly treated, and that he 
had not forgotten. Her property was ordered 
restored. Where suffering and sorrow were 
concerned, he was as tender as Lincoln. 

This delicacy of the man who had emerged 
from the depths was manifest in his conver- 
sation. A courtly gentleman was impressed 
by the care and exactitude of his diction in 
familiar talk, and by the fact that he never 
used an oath nor told a risque story. He was 
cleanminded.** He was not a polished con- 
versationalist, and his range of interest was 
deep rather than wide, but on subjects that 
interested him, he talked with fluency and 
force. He had been described as “a man of 
few ideas,“ which were “right and true,” for 
which “he would suffer death sooner than 
yield up or violate one of them.” ” 

Such was the vivid character and person- 
ality of the man who was to fight a memo- 
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rable battle for constitutional rights and lib- 
erties and to suffer contumely for genera- 
tions because of slanders of his enemies, 
Honest, inflexible, tender, able, forceful, and 
tactless, his was a complex nature. But it 
was fortunate for the Republic that he had. 
two passions—the Constitution and the 
Union. 


Mr. President, this is the portrait of 
the man, Andrew Johnson, who vetoed 
the Reconstruction Acts of 1867. This 
is the sincere and conscientious student 
of the Constitution, who counseled Con- 
gress that force bills would surely lead 
to the destruction of our Constitutional 
Republic. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I wonder if 
the Senator agrees with me that when 
speaking of the courage individuals had 
shown under varying circumstances, the 
act of President Andrew Johnson in veto- 
ing the Reconstruction Act was one of 
the highest points of political courage 
ever shown by any statesman of any na- 
tion? 

Mr. THURMOND. I agree with the 
Senator from Louisiana that possibly no 
man in public life ever showed more 
courage than did Andrew Johnson when 
he vetoed the civil rights bills, because 
the tenor of the time was to enact such 
bills quickly to bring oppression to those 
who had been vanquished in battle and to 
punish those who had sought their inde- 
pendence again by withdrawing from the 
Union. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I ask the 
Senator if it is not true that the Recon- 
struction Act which President Johnson 
showed the courage to veto amounted, in 
his words, to an ex post facto law, or at 
least a bill of attainder, directed against 
an entire section of the Nation? 

Mr. THURMOND. I do not believe 
there is any question that the statement 
of the Senator from Louisiana is correct. 
When we look back upon the military re- 
construction law, even people who took 
the position of Lincoln and others who 
favored the Union would hardly sustain 
such a bill today if the legislation were 
given objective consideration. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. THURMOND. I am pleased to 
yield to the distinguished Senator. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I ask the 
Senator if it is not entirely probable that 
when President Johnson vetoed the out- 
rageous Reconstruction Act, he probably 
knew that his action would perhaps en- 
danger his occupancy of the Presidency 
of the United States, and might very well 
result in an impeachment trial. 

Mr. THURMOND. I believe there is 
no question that when the reconstruc- 
tion bill was before him, President John- 
son could well visualize that he would be 
impeached if he failed to sign that bill. 
The Congress had passed it overwhelm- 
ingly. The sentiment in the Congress 
being so strong for the bill, and the sen- 
timent throughout the North, after it 
had won the war, being one of retalia- 
tion, there must have been hardly any 
question in his mind that he would be 
impeached if he vetoed the bill. 
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But he did his duty. He vetoed an 
unconstitutional piece of legislation. 
Any lawyer who looks back upon the re- 
construction bill today is bound to reach 
the conclusion that it was not founded 
or based upon the Constitution but, to 
the contrary, it ran directly in the face 
of the Constitution. 

Incidentally, the veto message of An- 
drew Johnson accompanying his veto of 
the military reconstruction bill is a 
classic. I wish every schoolchild in this 
Nation could read that message. I gave 
my administrative assistant, Mr. Harry 
S. Dent, orders some time back that it 
be prepared and sent to every high 
school in South Carolina, not because it 
would appear that the message was on 
the part of the South, but because of 
the great constitutional issues which 
President Johnson discussed in that 
message, and because of the classic lit- 
erature that characterizes it. It would 
be well for every schoolchild in Amer- 
ica—North, South, East, and West—to 
read that message in order to learn more 
about the Constitution. It would be 
well for every schoolchild to read that 
message to see the thinking of the man 
who exercised such courage in refusing 
to sign such a bill in the face of the pres- 
sure upon him at the very time when 
he well knew that signing such a mes- 
sage might cause him to be impeached 
from the highest office in the land—the 
Presidency of the United States: 

I wish that every Member of Congress 
would take time to reread Andrew John- 
son’s veto message of the military recon- 
struction bill. It is a masterpiece. It 
is a lesson on the Constitution. It is 
well worth study and consideration by 
all the people of these United States in 
this day and time, when so many seem 
to be willing to abrogate the Constitu- 
tion or to take lightly the provisions of 
that great document, which I believe is 
the greatest document that the mind of 
man ever conceived of for the framework 
of government. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Did not the 
Reconstruction Act authorize military 
officers of the U.S. Army to invade the 
Southern States, dispossess the Gover- 
nors at the Governors’ mansions, dis- 
band and send home the State legisla- 
tures, and take over the State govern- 
ments that were organized and voted 
into their responsibilities by the people 
of those States? 

Mr. THURMOND. The act provided 
for complete military occupation of the 
South—total military government of the 
South—and that was so even after the 
war had ended. The Southern States 
belonging to the Confederacy had been 
extended an invitation to send Members 
of Congress back to Washington to rep- 
resent those States. They sent their 
representatives here. Those represent- 
atives voted for the 13th amendment to 
the Constitution to abolish slavery. 
Then, when it was understood that they 
would not go along with the 14th amend- 
ment, the representatives in Congress 
from the Confederate States were ex- 
cluded from the Congress. They were 
not allowed to vote on submitting that 
amendment to the States of the Nation. 
Therefore, the 14th amendment was 
never lawfully submitted to the States. 
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Citizens were also deprived of voting in 
those States. Citizens who had fought 
on the Confederate side in the war, as 
well as other citizens who held views or 
opinions sympathetic to the southern 
cause, were not allowed to cast their bal- 
lots and enjoy suffrage, even though they 
were citizens of their States and of the 
Nation. 

As a consequence, when the amend- 
ment was ratified, it was ratified in 
many instances under great pressure 
and tension and in most instances under 
conditions in which citizens had been 
denied suffrage. 

In the home State of the distinguished 
and able Senator from Louisiana, when 
the amendment was under considera- 
tion, and it was debated and was rati- 
fied, a military governor, an officer in 
uniform, was in the chair presiding over 
the legislature of the great State of 
Louisiana. 

That is the atmosphere in which the 
amendment was ratified. 

The military reconstruction law which 
Andrew Johnson vetoed was the law that 
put those troops in the South, and per- 
mitted a uniformed officer to preside 
over the legislature of the State of Lou- 
isiana, and permitted the military to 
take charge and govern the States of 
the South that had belonged to the Con- 
federacy. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
from Louisiana recalls seeing pictures 
of the legislature and the constitutional 
convention of Louisiana. I do not be- 
lieve there was a white man in it, be- 
cause all the whites had been disfran- 
chised. 

I asked the Senator if it is not correct 
that that act had the effect of disfran- 
chising all those who had fought for 
States in the Confederacy or those who 
indicated any sympathy whatever for the 
cause of the South during the Civil War. 
So the only people who were enfran- 
chised and were able to vote were the 
newly freed slaves and a few renegades 
and carpetbaggers. 

Mr. THURMOND. The Senator is 
eminently correct in the statement he 
has made. 

When we look back upon that record, 
it is certainly one of which America can- 
not be proud. Our Constitution was not 
designed to give our people welfare and 
benefits; it was not designed even to pre- 
serve peace, as attested by those of us 
who fought in the war, as did the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana and 
I; but our Constitution was designed to 
give the citizens of this country the 
greatest measure of freedom. The 
framework of it was built with that ob- 
jective in mind. 

Our forefathers had studied history, 
and they had had handed down to them 
the history of how their forefathers had 
suffered from tyranny under strong, cen- 
tralized governments. So those who 
wrote the Constitution decided they were 
going to prepare a document to be a 
framework of government in which the 
people would be guaranteed freedom. 
That was the main purpose of the Con- 
stitution. 

In that document it was provided that 
no one man would have too much power, 
regardless of what position he held. 
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The tripartite system was established at 
the national level. The Congress, the 
legislative branch, would make the laws. 
Congress could pass laws, but the Presi- 
dent could veto them. It provided for 
the executive branch, headed by the 
President. The President could appoint 
the heads of Cabinets and of the execu- 
tive agencies, but the Senate must con- 
firm those appointments. The judicial 
branch was also established, headed by 
the Supreme Court, to interpret the law. 
The Supreme Court has stricken down 
actions by the Congress and the execu- 
tive branch. 

So we find those three branches sery- 
ing as checks and balances on one an- 
other, a fine, delicate balance, so no one 
man in any position can ever gain too 
much power. 

There is provision in the Constitution 
for the division of powers. I have men- 
tioned the separation of powers as one 
of the principal and cardinal provisions 
of the Constitution. We have the pro- 
vision for the division of powers—gov- 
ernment at the Federal level and gov- 
ernment at the State level. 

Those who wrote the Constitution 
were very careful to delegate only cer- 
tain fields of activity and certain powers 
to the Union, to the Central Government, 
to the Federal Government—powers 
which they felt the Union could perform 
for all the States better than any one 
State could perform for itself—such as 
national defense, interstate commerce, 
foreign affairs, a common currency, post- 
al matters, and activities of that nature. 

They are all listed in the Constitution 
in article I, section 8. Only one page of 
the Constitution lists all the powers of 
the Congress. 

By not listing anything else, those who 
wrote the Constitution concluded that 
that list was sufficient, because the Con- 
stitution had given the Union only the 
powers enumerated. Therefore, it was 
construed that all other powers had been 
reserved. 

However, there was hesitancy at the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787 on the 
part of some who signed the Constitu- 
tion, because there might be some ques- 
tion as to whether it was perfectly clear 
that all the powers not listed were re- 
served to the States or the people. A 
great many persons attending the con- 
vention hesitated to sign the Constitu- 
tion—some never did sign—because of 
that fear. Those who agreed to sign 
were assured that later there would be 
submitted a Bill of Rights in which this 
particular point would be definitely 
nailed down. 

That point was nailed down in the 10th 
amendment to the Constitution, which 
was adopted along with the other 9, those 
10 being known as the Bill of Rights, 
adoptedin 1791. The Bill of Rights made 
it clear that the States and the people 
have all the power except the specific 
powers delegated in article I, section 8 
of the Constitution. 

I believe the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK] requested me to yield 
while I was speaking. I told him I would 
be delighted to yield at the conclusion 
of my address. Does the Senator care 
to propound any questions to me? 
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Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator for 
his courtesy, but in view of the turn the 
procedural nature of the session today 
has taken, I shall not detain the Senator 
any longer. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. I commend the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina highly for his 
fine address and excellent presentation. 
He always has something worthy to con- 
tribute, and he always makes a good 
impression. I wish there were time to 
ask certain questions, but I can ask 
those questions later. 

Mr. THURMOND. I wish to thank 
the Senator from Mississippi for his kind 
remarks. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I congratu- 
late the Senator from South Carolina 
for his excellent and well prepared ad- 
dress. There are some matters which 
the Senator has studied—particularly 
the background of the statement that 
“All men are created equal”—which this 
Senator has not found in his own State. 
I appreciate his bringing our attention 
to these matters and making the fine 
address he has made today. I have 
learned much by listening to him. 

Mr. THURMOND. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana for his kind remarks. 


Mr. Presi- 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S EXCEL- 
LENT PRONOUNCEMENT ON THE 
ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, yes- 
terday President Johnson delivered a 
forthright, realistic assessment of the 
Alliance for Progress at the Pan Amer- 
ican Union on the Alliance’s third anni- 
versary. 

The President's address received 
prompt undeserved criticism from both 
the Washington Post and the New York 
Times. 

The New York Times stated, among 
other things, that the President “kept to 
generalities that were neither impressive 
nor inspiring. His speech will not gal- 
vanize the hemisphere.” 

The Washington Post, calling it one 
of his most mediocre speeches” further 
stated that— 

The President delivered a speech laden 
with truisms expressed in limp and sim- 
plistic one-sentence paragraphs, as if it were 
a form letter sent by Western Union. 


I ask unanimous consent that the two 
editorials from the Washington Post and 
New York Times, as well as the text of 
President Johnson’s remarks, be printed 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. GRUENING. Both these editori- 
als were entirely unfair to the President. 
The words uttered by President John- 
son expressed ideas that should have 
been uttered long ago if the Alliance for 
Progress is to become viable. The es- 
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sence of the President’s remarks were 
contained in the speech made by Presi- 
dent Kennedy 3 years ago in launching 
the Alliance for Progress. 

At that time President Kennedy said: 

And soI say to the men and women of the 
Americas—to the campesino in the fields, 
to the obrero in the cities, to the estudiante 
in the schools—prepare your mind and heart 
for the task ahead—call forth your strength 
of will and body—and let each devote his 
energies to the betterment of all so that 
your children and your children’s children 
will find an ever richer and freer life. 


Unfortunately, President Kennedy’s 
admonition that the Alliance was a two- 
way street demanding self-help by the 
nations aided was widely overlooked by 
the very nations we were seeking to aid. 
The U.S. economic assistance part of the 
program was oversold so that the Al- 
liance took on the appearance of a gra- 
tuitous one-way U.S. aid program on a 
grandiose scale. 

Three years have elapsed since Presi- 
dent Kennedy called upon the men and 
women of the Americas each to “devote 
his energies to the betterment of all.” 
During those 3 years the United States 
has continued to pour millions upon 
millions into countries such as Argen- 
tina and Brazil, only to see those mil- 
lions swallowed up by runaway inflation 
which went unchecked because of profli- 
gate and unstable governments. In 
those years we have seen in many coun- 
tries a greater annual flight of capital 
to numbered accounts in Switzerland or 
to the New York Stock Exchange than we 
were pouring into those same countries 
in economic aid under the Alliance for 
Progress. 

In those years there has been some— 
but little—progress in many of the Latin 
American countries in the fields of tax 
and land reform. é 

The time has come when the hard 
realities of the Alliance have to be 
brought forth and reexamined. That, 
President Johnson realistically did yes- 
terday. 

For that he should be warmly com- 
mended rather than criticized. 

His speech was full of homely truths 
which the ruling oligarchies of many 
Latin American countries would prefer 
not to face. 

It was but natural that that portion 
of President Johnson's remarks to the 
effect that we would help only those who 
helped—genuinely helped—themselves is 
unpopular, with those who have hitherto 
failed to do so. 

For many, those were hard words. It 
means self-sacrifice and belt tightening 
far beyond what many in Latin America 
naye refused—and still refuse—to en- 

ure. 

But President Johnson's realistic 
words needed saying. Without such a 
facing of facts the Alliance is doomed. 
Without self-help on the part of the gov- 
ernments and peoples of Latin America 
the Alliance is bound to fail. 

The New York Times crit‘cized Presi- 
dent Johnson’s speech for not going fur- 
ther than did President Kennedy 3 years 
ago. How much further could he go? 
Three years ago we promised to help 
Latin American nations if they would 
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help themselves. President Johnson 
could only—and did reiterate President 
Kennedy’s words. 

For purposes of comparison, I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of Pres- 
ident Kennedy’s dedication of the Al- 
liance for Progress on March 12, 1961, 
be printed in full at the conclusion of 
my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. GRUENING. Those who will do 
so can compare the text of both speeches 
and will then realize that President 
Johnson’s rededication of the United 
States to full support of the Alliance for 
Progress was in general in the same 
terms used by President Kennedy. 

The time has come for each nation in 
the Alliance for Progress to put its own 
house in order. Here are but a few of 
the questions to be answered: 

First. Which country has made eco- 
nomic development plans and which 
country has not? 

Second. Which country has adopted 
and enforced needed tax reforms and in 
which countries are those who can best 
afford to carry their share of the cost of 
government still being least taxed? 

Third. In which country have needed 
land reforms been carried out and in 
which country are they still in the talk 
stage, if there? 

President Kennedy 3 years ago stated: 

Let me stress that only the most deter- 
mined efforts of the American nations them- 
selves can bring success to this effort. 


President Johnson yesterday under- 
lined that statement and called upon the 
peoples and governments of Latin Amer- 
ica to carry out their parts in the 
Alliance. Unless they do so promptly 
the Alliance cannot succeed. He could 
do no more or less. 

For that I commend the President 
greatly. 

He could only point out what is needed 
to make the Alliance succeed. We have 
performed our duties under our partner- 
ship with our allies to the south. In 
many cases we have gone far beyond our 
duties. We cannot perform their duties, 
too. 
Some nations in Latin America—3 
years later—have not yet formulated 
their overall economic development 
plans. 

Some nations in Latin America have 
economic development projects ready to 
go, but have not yet implemented them 
because of lack of coordination in the 
governments of those Latin American 
countries. 

Some nations in Latin America seem 
more interested in their own national 
aggrandizement than in their economic 
development. 

I know that there are some leaders in 
Latin America who realize that the hour 
is late for the Alliance for Progress. 

They know full well that the American 
people will not stand by much longer 
while: 

Their tax dollars are swallowed up in 
Brazil and other countries through gov- 
ernmental ineptness; 

Economic development is interrupted 
by military coups; 
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Our economic aid replaces fleeing pri- 
vate capital. 

President Johnson’s address on the 
Alliance should serve to bring the objec- 
tives of the Alliance into proper perspec- 
tive. His speech was timely. It was 
needed. 

ö Exus 1 
From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Mar. 17, 1964] 
L.B.J. AND LATIN AMERICA 

Yesterday was an inglorious day for the 
United States in its relations with Latin 
America. Events in two capitals provided a 
sad study in contrast. In Mexico City, Pres- 
ident de Gaulle began his state visit amid 
the expected tumult of cheers. And in 
Washington, the United States looked hope- 
lessly inept in its handling of the Panama- 
nian dispute while President Johnson deliv- 
ered one of his most mediocre speeches in an 
appearance before the Organization of Amer- 
ican States. 

About De Gaulle, there is nothing the 
United States could, or should do. For years, 
this country has pleaded with Europeans to 
take a greater interest in Latin America. 
Surely it would ill befit the United States to 
glower and grimace because President de 
Gaulle is attracting the attention of the 
hemisphere with his altogether proper ac- 
ceptance of a Mexican invitation for a state 
visit. 

About Panama, it is obvious that the 
United States missed a precious opportu- 
nity last week when agreement was so near 
on the canal dispute. At one point, Panama 
agreed to an OAS conciliation formula, but 
the United States balked over the use of the 
phrase “international agreement.” And on 
semantic quibbles of this sort the talks have 
foundered, reaching a lamentable nadir on 
Sunday when OAS sources reported that an 
agreement had been reached, which was fol- 
lowed by a White House denial hours later. 

It was this sense of disarray that sur- 
rounded the President’s appearance at the 
OAS for a major speech. The occasion offered 
an opportunity for Mr. Johnson to redeem 
a bad situation with a memorable statement, 
But unfortunately the President delivered a 
speech laden with truisms expressed in limp 
and simplistic one-sentence paragraphs, as 
if it were a form letter sent by Western 
Union. 

No doubt it was the President’s intention 
to reassure Latin Americans on the con- 
tinuity of U.S. support for the Alliance for 
Progress. Certainly Mr. Johnson was right 
in stressing the difficulties while pledging 
continued cooperation, and it is good that 
he mentioned, even if in passing, the prob- 
lem of fluctuating commodity prices. But 
the ideas were all familiar, and they were 
not redeemed by freshness of expression that 
can give force even to the most obvious 
thoughts. 

It is not clear who is to blame for the 
snarled state of negotiations with Panama. 
It is clear that Mr, Johnson needed a better 
speech writer—particularly for an address 
delivered while a Frenchman was stealing 
the show with his superb sense of classic 
style. 


From the New York (N.Y.) Times, Mar. 17, 
1964] 
THE ALLIANCE AT THREE 

President Johnson performed the duty yes- 
terday of rededicating the United States to 
the ideals, hopes and plans of the Alliance 
for Progress. Unfortunately, he did not do 
much more than that. It was just 3 years 
ago that President Kennedy launched the 
program with hopes that were too high and 
not too realistic. Yet, the Alliance lives. It 
is, in fact, getting a new start with an Inter- 
American Committee whose chairman, Carlos 
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Sanz de Santamaria of Colombia, has just 
taken office. 

President Johnson kept to generalities that 
were neither impressive nor inspiring. His 
speech will not galvanize the hemisphere. 
The problem is to speed up the operation of 
the Alliance and to make the plan more ef- 
fective. At all times, the greatest difficulty 
has been to enlist wholehearted support for 
the program in the Latin American countries. 
The Alliance has too often seemed to them 
just another U.S. aid program, run by Wash- 
ington, 

The program was never intended as an 
abracadabra to solve the economic, political 
and social problems of Latin America by 
magic. It can only be pressed determinedly 
year after year and protected against en- 
emies inside and outside the hemisphere. 

Despite its weaknesses, no one has yet 
come up with a better program than the Al- 
liance for Progress to meet the problems with 
which Latin America is struggling. The al- 
ternative is a violent revolution from the ex- 
treme left or right. The Alliance at least 
offers evolution instead of revolution. 


From the New York (N.Y.) Times, Mar. 17, 
1964] 
JOHNSON’S SPEECH ON LATIN TIES 

(Nore.—Following is the text of President 
Johnson’s speech at the Pan American Un- 
ion in Washington yesterday celebrating the 
third anniversary of the Alliance for Prog- 
ress, as recorded by the New York Times.) 

Thirty-one years ago this month Franklin 
Roosevelt proclaimed the policy of the good 
neighbor. 

Three years ago this month John Kennedy 
called for an Alliance for Progress among the 
American republics, 

Today, my country rededicates itself to 
these principles, renews its commitment to 
the partnership of the hemisphere to carry 
them forward. We meet as fellow citizens 
of a remarkable hemisphere. 

Here, a century and a half ago, we began 
the movement for national independence and 
freedom from foreign rule which is still the 
most powerful force in all the world. 

Here, despite occasional conflict, we have 
peacefully shared our hemisphere to a de- 
gree unmatched by any nations anywhere. 

Here, and in this very room we have helped 
create a system of international cooperation 
which Franklin Roosevelt called “the oldest 
and the most successful association of sov- 
eign governments anywhere in the world.” 


RICHNESS IN DIVERSITY 


Here are 20 nations who, sharing the tra- 
ditions and values of Western civilization, 
are bound together by a common belief in 
the dignity of man. 

Here are 20 nations who have no desire to 
impose a single ideology or system on anyone 
else—who believe that each country must 
follow its own path to fulfillment with free- 
dom—who take strength from the richness 
of their diversity. 

So it is on this—this history and this 
accomplishment, these common values and 
this common restraint—that we base our 
hope for our future. 

Today those hopes center largely on the 
Alliance for Progress that you are all so 
interested in. 

John F Kennedy has been taken from 
us. 

The Alliance, however, remains a source 
for our faith, and a challenge to our capac- 
ity. 

The Alliance for Progress owes much to 
the vision of President Kennedy. But he 
understood that it flows from the desires 
and ideas of those in each of our countries 
who seek progress with freedom. In its 
councils all nations sit as equals. 

This is the special significance of CIAP 
(Inter-American Committee for the Alliance 
for Progress), the organization that we 
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honor today. Through it the Alliance will 
now be guided by the advice and the wisdom 
of men from throughout the hemisphere. 

It needs and is getting the best leadership 
that our continents have to offer. It has 
such leadership in Carlos Sanz de Santa- 
maria—one of our most distinguished Amer- 
icans. 

OPPORTUNITIES OPENED 


In the last 3 years we have built a struc- 
ture of common effort designed to endure 
for many years. 

In those years much has been accom- 
plished. Throughout Latin America new 
schools and factories, housing and hospitals 
have opened new opportunities. 

Nations have instituted new measures of 
land and tax reform, education expansion, 
and economic stimulus and discipline. 

We are proud of these achievements. But 
as we take pride in what has thus far been 
done, our minds turn to the great unfinished 
business. 

Only by facing these shortcomings, only 
by fighting to overcome them, can we make 
our Alliance succeed in the years ahead. 

Let me make clear what I believe in. 

They are not failures of principle or fail- 
ures of belief. The Alliance’s basic princi- 
ples of economic development, of social jus- 
tice, of human freedom are not only the right 
path, they are the only path for those who 
believe that both the welfare and the dignity 
of man can advance side by side. 

To those who prize freedom there just 
simply is no alternative. There is no magic 
formula to avoid the complex and sometimes 
painful and difficult task of basic social re- 
form and economic advance. 

There is no simple trick that will trans- 
form despair into hope, that will turn misery 
and disease into abundance and health. 

Those who think that the path of progress 
in this hemisphere will be easy or painless 
are arousing false hopes and are inviting 
disappointment. 


VIGOR FROM CRITICISM 


The criticism which can give us new vigor 
and which must guide us, is of those who 
share our beliefs, but offer us better ways to 
move toward better goals. 

We have learned much about the difficul- 
ties and the flaws of our Alliance in the past 
3 years. We must today profit from this 
experience. 

With faith in our principles, with pride in 
our achievements, with the help of candid 
and constructive criticism, we are now pre- 
pared to move ahead with renewed effort and 
renewed confidence. 

The first area of emphasis is increased co- 
operation—among ourselves, with other na- 
tions, with private and public institutions. 

We will continue our efforts to protect 
producing nations against disastrous price 
changes so harmful to their economies, and 
consumers against short supply and unfair 
price rises. 

We will intensify our cooperation in the 
use of our resources in the process of de- 
velopment. CIA itself is an important step 
in that direction, and CIAP has our full 
support. 

But other institutions as well, the Inter- 
American and World Bank, the private foun- 
dations and cooperatives, the savings insti- 
tutions and sources of agricultural credit, 
must, in every country, focus their energies 
on the efforts to overcome the massive dim- 
culties of capital shortage, and hunger and 
lack of adequate educational facilities. 

U.S. PLEDGE REAFFIRMED 

So that my own country’s participation 
in this cooperation might receive needed 
leadership and direction, I have given Sec- 
retary Thomas C. Mann, who enjoys my 
highest confidence, broad responsibility for 
our role in the Alliance. 

His appointment reflects my complete de- 
termination to meet all the commitments of 
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the United States to the Alliance. Our 
pledge of substantial external help has been 
met in the past and my administration 
will spare no effort to meet it in the future. 

And my confidence is reinforced by my 
knowledge that the people of the United 
States also support that commitment to 
our fellow Americans. 

We urge and we welcome the constructive 
contribution of developed nations outside 
this hemisphere. We believe in diversity in 
the modern world. We can all learn from 
one another. 

Capital, technical know-how, access to 
markets, fair prices for basic commodities, 
all of these will contribute to the rapid de- 
velopment which is the goal of all of us. 

But public funds are not enough. We 
must work together to insure the maximum 
use of private capital and foreign. Without 
it growth will certainly fall far behind. 


TALENT OF CAPITAL 


Such capital will respond to a stable pros- 
pect of fair earnings and a chance to create 
badly needed industry and business on a 
responsible, safe and sound basis. 

Those who destroy the confidence of risk 
capital, or deny it a chance to offer its 
energy and talent, endanger the hopes of 
their people for a more abundant life because 
our abundant life flows from that energy 
and from that talent that we have given a 
chance. 

The second area of emphasis is the area of 
self-help. 

Progress cannot be created by forming in- 
ternational organizations. Progress cannot 
be imposed by foreign countries. Progress 
cannot be purchased with large amounts of 
money or even with large amounts of good- 
will. 


in each country depends upon the 
willingness of that country to mobilize its 
own resources, to inspire its own people to 
create conditions in which growth can and 
will flourish. 

For although help can come from with- 
out, success must come only from within. 
And those who are not willing to do that 
which is unpopular and that which is diffi- 
cult, will not achieve that which is needed 
or that which will be lasting. 

This is as true of my own country's fight 
against poverty and racial injustice, as it is 
the fight of others against hunger, and dis- 
ease and illiteracy, the ancient enemies of all 
mankind. 

By broadening education we can liberate 
new talents and energies, freeing millions 
from the bonds of illiteracy. 


GOAL OF SOCIAL JUSTICE 


Through land reform, aimed at increased 
production—taking different forms in each 
country—we can provide those who till the 
soil with self-respect and increased income, 
and each country with increased production 
to feed the hungry and to strengthen their 
economy. 

Fair and progressive taxes, effectively col- 
lected, can provide the resources that are 
needed to improve education and public 
health conditions and the social structure 
that is needed for economic growth. 

Measures ranging from control of inflation 
and encouragement of exports, to the elimi- 
nation of deficits in public enterprises, can 
help provide the basis of economic stability 
and growth on which our Alliance can 
flourish. 

The third area of emphasis is the pursuit 
of social justice. 

Development and material progress are not 
ends in themselves. They are means to a 
better life and means to an increased op- 
portunity for us all. 

They are the means for each to contribute 
his best talents and each to contribute his 
best desires. They are the means to the full 
dignity of man. 
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For the Alliance for Progress is a recog- 
nition that the claims of the poor and op- 
pressed are just claims. It is an effort to 
fulfill those claims while—at the same time— 
strengthening democratic society and main- 
taining the liberty of man. 

So, no matter how great our progress, it 
will lack meaning unless every American, 
from the Indian of the Andes to the im- 
poverished farmer of Appalachia can share 
in the fruits of change and growth. 

Land reform, tax changes, educational ex- 
pansion, the fight against disease, all con- 
tribute to this end. 

Everything else that we do must be shaped 
by these guiding principles. In these areas— 
cooperation and self-help and social justice— 
new emphasis can bring us closer to success. 

At the same time we must protect the Al- 
Hance against the efforts of communism to 
tear down all that we are building. The re- 
cent proof of Cuban aggression in Venezuela 
is only the latest evidence of those inten- 
tions. We will soon discuss how best we can 
meet these threats to the independence of 
us all. But I now today assure you that the 
full power of the United States is ready to 
assist any country whose freedom is threat- 
ened by forces dictated from beyond the 
shores of this continent. 

And let me now depart for a moment from 
my main theme to speak of the differences 
that have developed between Panama and 
the United States. 

Our own position is clear and it has been 
from the first hour that we learned of the 
disturbances. The United States will meet 
with Panama any time, anywhere, to discuss 
anything, to work together, to cooperate 
with each other, to reason with one another, 
to review and to consider all of our problems 
together, to tell each other all our opinions, 
all our desires, and all our concerns, and to 
aim at solutions and answers that are fair 
and just and equitable without regard to the 
size or the strength or the wealth of either 
nation. 

NO MEETING OF MINDS 


We don’t ask Panama to make any pre- 
commitments before we meet, and we in- 
tend to make none. Of course, we cannot be- 
gin on this work until diplomatic relations 
are resumed, but the United States is ready 
today, if Panama is ready. 

As of this moment, I do not believe that 
there has been a genuine meeting of the 
minds between the two Presidents of the 
two countries involved. 

Press reports indicate that the Government 
of Panama feels that the language which 
has been under consideration for many days 
commits the United States to a rewriting 
and a revision of the 1903 treaty. We have 
made no such commitment and we would not 
think of doing so before diplomatic relations 
are resumed and unless a fair and satisfac- 
tory adjustment is agreed upon. 

Those of us who gathered here today must 
realize that we are the principal guardians 
of the Alliance for Progress. 

But the Alliance is not here, and it is not 
in office buildings and it is not in meeting 
rooms and presidential mansions through- 
out the hemisphere. : : 

The Alliance is in the aspirations of mil- 
lions of farmers and workers--of men with- 
out education, of men without hope—of 
poverty-stricken families whose homes are 
the villages and the cities of an entire con- 
tinent. 

STRUGGLE FOR ‘DESTINY 

They asked simply the opportunity to 
enter into the world of progress and to share 
in the growth of the land, 

From their leaders, from us, they demand 
concern and compassion and dedicated 
leadership and dedicated labor. 

I am confident that in the days to come 
we will be able to meet those needs. 

It will not be an easy task. The barriers 
are huge. The enemies of our freedom seek 
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to harass us at every turn. We are engaged 
in a struggle for the destiny of the American 
republics. 

But it was a great poet, William Butler 
Yeats, who reminded us that there was 
“doubt if any nation can become prosperous 
unless it has national faith.” 

Our Alliance will prosper because, I be- 
lieve, we do have that faith—it is not idle 
hope but the same faith that enabled us to 
nourish a new civilization in these spacious 
continents. 

And in that New World we will carry for- 
ward our Alliance for Progress in such a way 
that men in all lands will marvel at the 
power of freedom to achieve the betterment 
of man. 

Thank you. 


EXHIBIT 2 


Text oF KENNEDY SPEECH ON U.S, LATIN Am, 
Marcu 12, 1961 

One hundred and thirty-nine years ago this 
week the United States—stirred by the heroic 
struggles of its fellow Americans—urged the 
recognition of the newly independent Latin 
American Republics. It was then, at the 
dawn of freedom throughout the hemisphere, 
that Bolivar spoke of his desire to see the 
Americas fashioned into the greatest region 
in the world, “greatest not so much by virtue 
of her area and wealth, as by her freedom 
and glory.” 

Never—in the long history of our hemi- 
sphere—has this dream been nearer to ful- 
fillment—and never has it been in greater 
danger. 

The genius of our scientists has given us 
the tools to bring abundance to our land, 
strength to our industry, and knowledge to 
our young. For the first time we have the 
capacity to strike off the remaining bonds 
of poverty and ignorance—to free our people 
for the spiritual and intellectual fulfillment 
which has always been the goal of our civili- 
zation. 

MOMENT OF OPPORTUNITY 


Yet at this very moment of maximum op- 
portunity we confront the same forces which 
have imperiled America throughout its his- 
tory—the alien forces which once again seek 
to impose the depotisms of the Old World on 
the people of the New. 

I have asked you to come here today so 
that I might discuss these challenges and 
these dangers. 

We meet together as firm and ancient 
friends—united by history and experience, 
and by our determination to advance the 
values of American civilization. For this 
New World of ours is not merely an accident 
of geography. 

Our continents are bound together by a 
common history, the endless exploration of 
new frontiers. Our nations are the product 
of a common struggle, the revolt from colo- 
nial rule. And our people share a common 
heritage, the quest for the dignity and the 
freedom of man. 

The revolutions which gave us birth ig- 
nited,.in the words of Thomas Paine, “a 
spark never to be ex ed.” And across 
vast, turbulent continents these American 
ideals still stir man’s struggle for national 
independence and individual freedom. 


STRUGGLE CONTINUES 

But as we welcome the spread of the Amer- 
ican Revolution to other lands, we must also 
remember that our own struggle, the Revo- 
lution which began in Philadelphia in 1776, 
and in Caracas in 1811, is not yet finished. 
Our hemisphere’s mission is not yet com- 
plete. For our unfilled task is to demon- 
strate to the entire world that man's unsat- 
isfiled aspiration for economic progress and 
social justice can best be achieved by free 
men working within a framework of demo- 
cratic institutions. 

If we can do this in our own hemisphere, 
and for our own people, we may yet realize 
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the prophecy of the great Mexican patriot, 
Benito Juarez, that democracy is the destiny 
of future humanity.” 

As a citizen of the United States, let me 
be the first to admit that we North Ameri- 
cans have not always grasped the significance 
of this common mission, just as it is also 
true that many in your own countries have 
not fully understood the urgency of the need 
to lift people from poverty and ignorance and 
despair. But we must now turn from these 
mistakes, from the failures and the mis- 
understanding of the past to a future full 
of peril, but bright with hope. 

Throughout Latin America, a continent 
rich in resources and in the spiritual and cul- 
tural achievements of its people, millions of 
men and women suffer the daily degradations 
of hunger and poverty. They lack decent 
shelter or protection from disease. Their 
children are deprived of the education or the 
jobs which are the gateway to a better life. 
And each day the problem grows more urgent. 

Population growth is outpacing economic 
growth, low living standards are even further 
endangered, and discontentment, the discon- 
tent of a people who know that abundance 
and the tools of progress are at last within 
their reach, that discontent is growing. In 
the words of José Figueres, “once dormant 
peoples are struggling upward toward the 
sun, toward a better life.” 


FUTURE OF FREEDOM 


On the success of their struggle, on our 
ability to bring a better life to our people, 
hinges the future of freedom in the Americas 
and throughout the world. To fail to act, to 
fail to devote our energies to econom’‘c prog- 
ress and social justice, would be a reproach 
to the spirit of our civilization, and a monu- 
mental failure for our free society. 

But if we are to meet a problem so stag- 
gering in its dimensions, our approach must 
itself be bold, an approach consistent with 
the majestic concept of Operation Pan 
America. Therefore, I have called on all the 
people of the hemisphere to join in a new 
alliance for progress, “alianza para progreso," 
a vast effort, unparalleled in magnitude and 
nobility of purpose, to satisfy the basic needs 
of the American people for homes, work and 
land, health and schools, techo, trabajo y 
tierra, salud y escuela.” 

First, I propose that the American Repub- 
lies begin on a vast new 10-year plan for the 
Americas, a p'an to transform the 1960’s into 
an historic decade of democratic progress. 

These 10 years will be the years of maxi- 
mum effort, the years when the greatest ob- 
stacles must be overcome, the years when 
the need for assistance will be the greatest. 

And if we are successful—if our effort is 
bold enough and determined enough—then 
the close of this decade will mark the begin- 
ning of a new era in the American experience. 
The living standards of every American fam- 
ily will be on the rise—basic education will 
be available to all—hunger will be a forgot- 
ten experience—the need for massive outside 
help will have passed—most nations will have 
entered a period of self-sustaining growth— 
and—althouvh there will still be much to 
do—every American Republic will be the 
master of its own revolution of hope and 
progress. 

Let me stress that only the determined 
efforts of the American nations themselves 
can bring success to this effort. They, and 
they alone, can mobilize their resources—en- 
list the energies of their people—and modify 
their social patterns so that all, and not just 
a privileged few, share in the fruits of 
growth. If this effort is made, then outside 
assistance will give a vital impetus to prog- 
ress—without it, no amount of help will ad- 
vance the welfare of the people. 


U.S. AID IS PLEDGED 


Thus, if the countries of Latin America are 
ready to do their part—as I am sure they 
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are—then I believe that the United States, 
for its part, should help provide resources 
of a scope and magnitude sufficient to make 
this bold development program a success— 
just as we helped provide resources adequate 
to help rebuild the economies of Western 
Europe. For only an effort of towering 
dimension can insure fulfillment of our plan 
for a decade of progress. 

Second, I will shortly request a ministe- 
rial meeting of the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council—a meeting at which we 
can begin the massive planning effort which 
will be the head of the Alliance for Progress. 

For if our Alliance is to succeed each Latin 
nation must formulate long-range plans for 
its own development—plans which establish 
targets and priorities—insure monetary 
stability—establish the machinery for vital 
socia] change—stimulate private activity and 
initiative—and provide for a maximum na- 
tional effort. These plans will be the founda- 
tion of our development effort and the basis 
for the allocation of outside resources. 

A greatly strengthened Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council—working with 
the Economic Commission for Latin America 
and the Inter-American Development Bank— 
can assemble the leading economists and 
experts of the hemisphere to help each coun- 
try devise its own development plan—and 
provide a continuing review of economic 
progress in the hemisphere. 


ASES FOR $500 MILLION 


Third, I have just signed a request to 
the Congress for $500 million as a first step 
in fulfilling the Act of Bogota. This is the 
first large-scale inter-American effort to at- 
tack the social barriers which block eco- 
nomic progress. The money will be used to 
combat illiteracy—improve the productivity 
and use of land—wipe out disease—attack 
archaic tax and land-tenure structures—pro- 
vide educational opportunities—and offer a 
broad range of projects designed *o make the 
benefits of increasing abundance available 
to all. We will begin to commit these funds 
as soon as they are appropriated. 

Fourth, we must support all economic in- 
tegration which is a genuine step toward 
larger markets and greater competitive 
opportunity. The fragmentation of South 
American economies is a serious barrier to 
industrial growth. Projects such as the Cen- 
tral American Common Market and free 
trade areas in South America can help to 
remove this obstacle. 

Fifth, the United States is ready to co- 
operate in serious, case-by-case examina- 
tions of commodity market problems. Fre- 
quent violent changes in commodity prices 
seriously injure the economies of many Latin 
nations—draining their resources and stulti- 
fying their growth. Together we must find 
practical methods of bringing an end to this 
pattern. 

NEW FOOD AID PLANNED 


Sixth, we will immediately step up our 
food for peace emergency program—help es- 
tablish food reserves in areas of recurrent 
drought—provide school lunches and offer 
feed grains for use in rural development. 
For hungry men and women cannot wait for 
economic discussions or diplomatic meet- 
ings—their need is urgent—and their hunger 
rests heavily on the conscience of their 
fellow men. 

Seventh, all the people of the hemisphere 
must be allowed to share in the expanding 
wonders of modern science—wonders which 
have captured man’s imagination—chal- 
lenged the powers of his mind—and given 
him the tools for rapid progress. I invite 
Latin American scientists to work with us 
in new projects in fields such as medicine 
and agriculture, physics and astronomy— 
to help plan for regional research laborato- 
ries in these and other flelds—and to 
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strengthen cooperation between American 
universities and laboratories. 

We also intend to expand our science 
teacher-training programs to include Latin 
American instructors—to assist in establish- 
ing such programs in other American coun- 
tries—and translate and make available 
revolutionary new teaching materials in 
physics, chemistry, biology, and mathemat- 
ics—so that the young of all nations may 
contribute their skills to the advance of 
science. 

Eighth, we must rapidly expand the train- 
ing of those needed to man the economies 
of rapidly developing countries. This means 
expanded technical training programs—for 
which the Peace Corps will be available 
wherever needed. It also means assistance 
to Latin American universities, graduate 
schools, and research institutes. 


COOPERATION IS URGED 


We welcome proposals in Central America 
for intimate cooperation in higher educa- 
tion—cooperation which may achieve a re- 
gional effort of increased effectiveness and 
excellence. We are ready to help fill the 
gap in trained manpower—realizing that our 
ultimate goal must be a basic education 
for all who wish to learn. 

Ninth, we reaffirm our pledge to come to 
the defense of any American nation whose 
independence is endangered. As confidence 
in the collective security system of the OAS 
(Organization of American States) spreads, 
it will be possible to devote to constructive 
use a major share of those resources now 
spent on instruments of war. Even now— 
as the Government of Chile has said—the 
time has come to take the first steps toward 
sensible limitations of arms. And the new 
generation of military leaders has shown 
an increasing awareness that armies cannot 
only defend their countries—they can help 
to build them. 

Tenth, we invite our friends in Latin 
America to contribute to the enrichment of 
life and culture in the United States. We 
need teachers of your literature and history 
and tradition—opportunities for our young 
people to study in your universities—access 
to your music, your art, and the great 
thought of your great philosophers. For we 
know we have much to learn. 

In this way you can help bring a fuller 
spiritual and intellectual life to the people 
of the United States—and contribute to un- 
derstanding and mutual respect among the 
nations of the hemisphere. 

With steps such as these we propose to 
complete the revolution of the Americas—to 
build a hemisphere where all men can hope 
for the same high standard of living—and 
all can live out their lives in dignity and in 
freedom. 

To achieve this goal political freedom must 
accompany material progress. Our Alliance 
for Progress is an alliance of free govern- 
ments—and it must work to eliminate tyr- 
anny from a hemisphere in which it has no 
rightful place. Therefore let us express our 
special friendship to the people of Cuba and 
the Dominican Republic—and the hope that 
they will soon rejoin the society of freemen, 
uniting with us in our common effort. 

This political freedom must be accom- 
panied by social change. For unless neces- 
sary social reforms, including land and tax 
reforms, are freely made—unless we broaden 
the opportunity of all our people—unless 
the great mass of Americans share in increas- 
ing prosperity—then our alliance, our revolu- 
tion, and our dream will have failed. 

But we call for social change by freemen— 

in the spirit of Washington and 
Jefferson, of Bolivar and San Martin and 
Marti—not change which seeks to impose on 
men tyrannies which we cast out a century 
and a half ago. Our motto is what it has 
always been—"Progress, yes. Tyranny, no.”— 
“Progresso, si. Tirania, no.” 
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CHALLENGE FROM WITHIN 


But our greatest challenge comes from 
within—the task of creating an American 
civilization where spiritual and cultural 
values are strengthened by an ever-broaden- 
ing base of material advance—where within 
the rich diversity of its own traditions, each 
nation is free to follow its own path to 
progress. s 

The completion of this will, of course, re- 
quire the efforts of all the governments of 
the hemisphere. But the efforts of govern- 
ments alone will never be enough. In the 
end, the people must help themselves. 

And so I say to the men and women of 
the Americas—to the campesino in the fields, 
to the obrero in the cities, to the estudiante 
in the schools—prepare your mind and heart 
for the task ahead—call forth your strength 
of will and body—and let each devote his 
energies to the betterment of all so that your 
children and your children’s children will 
find an ever richer and a freer life. 

Let us once against transform the Ameri- 
can Continents into a vast crucible of revo- 
lutionary ideas and efforts—a tribute to the 
power of the creative energies of freemen— 
an example to all the world that liberty and 
progress walk hand in hand. Let us once 
again awaken our American revolution until 
it guides the struggles of people everywhere— 
not with an imperialism of force or fear— 
but the rule of courage and freedom and 
hope for the future of man. 


EQUAL JUSTICE FOR THE POOR, 
TOO 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, an ar- 
ticle in last Sunday’s New York Times 
magazine deserves the thoughtful con- 
sideration of every person concerned 
with the relationship of poverty and 
criminal justice. The article, entitled 
“Equal Justice for the Poor, Too,” is an 
adaptation of the James Madison lecture 
given recently by Mr. Justice Goldberg 
at the New York University School of 
Law. 

The Criminal Justice Act of 1964, 
which I introduced and which has been 
passed by both Houses and is now pend- 
ing in conference, represents a major 
step in assuring equal justice for the 
poor. In addition to affording adequate 
representation in Federal courts to ac- 
cused persons with insufficient funds, the 
bill provides investigative, expert, and 
other services necessary to an adequate 
defense. Through the availability of 
these resources, many of the disadvan- 
tages cited by Justice Goldberg which 
exist for the accused who is financially 
unable to protect his interests will 
largely be overcome. 

Another critical problem discussed in 
the article is the matter of the admin- 
istration of bail in our Federal courts. 
I am gratified to note, in that regard, 
the announcement of the Department 
of Justice that a National Bail Confer- 
ence will be held in Washington on May 
27-28, 1964. The careful factfinding ap- 
proach which is the purpose and design 
of the conference will undoubtedly in- 
sure some practical answers to the acute 
problems created by the requirement of 
bail bonds of those who do not have suffi- 
cient funds to guarantee their appear- 
ance in court. 

The evidence is plain that a dispro- 
portionate number of accused persons, 
otherwise qualified for release, remain 
in jail prior to trial simply because they 
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are poor. This inequity requires a rem- 
edy which the long-range results of the 
National Bail Conference can furnish. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the text of this article by Jus- 
tice Goldberg be printed at this point in 
the Recorp and commend it to the at- 
tention of my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EQUAL JUSTICE FOR THE Poor, Too 
(By Arthur J. Goldberg) 

In theory, all Americans charged with a 
crime are, so far as the law is concerned, 
equal before the bar of justice in every Amer- 
ican court. This is guaranteed by the “due 
process” and the “equal protection” clauses 
to the Constitution, and the inspiration 
comes from the Bible: Tou shall do no in- 
justice in Judgment; you shall not be partial 
to the poor or defer to the great, but in 
righteousness shall you judge your neigh- 
bor.“ Justices of the Supreme Court and of 
many State courts take oaths to “do equal 
justice to the poor and to the rich.” 

Unfortunately, despite all these guaran- 
tees and safeguards, the poor often meet 
with less than the same justice as the rich 
(or reasonably well off) in our courts. As 
Justice Black has stated, There can be no 
equal justice where the kind of trial a man 
gets depends on the amount of money he 
has.” 

It should not be forgotten that problems 
of equal criminal justice extend to the near- 
poor and the average wage earner as well as 
the indigent, and that such problems begin 
well before trial and continue after the 
appeal. 

When the police conduct a roundup of 
“suspects,” they generally do so in poor 
neighborhoods, rarely in middle-class com- 
munities. As a result, more poor than rich 
are arrested for crimes they did not commit. 
We do not know how many of these people 
lose or fail to obtain jobs because of an “ar- 
rest record“ resulting from guiltless involve- 
ment in such episodes. Nor do we know how 
many poor people are even aware of their 
rights in such situations: for example, their 
right to consult an attorney, to sue for false 
arrest, or to have their arrest records ex- 
punged (in jurisdictions which have pro- 
cedures permitting this). Moreover, psy- 
chologists and sociologists tell us that young 
people who are close to choosing criminal 
identities may have this choice confirmed 
by their repeated treatment as criminal 
types. 

After arrest, the accused who is poor must 
often await the disposition of his case in 
jail because of his inability to raise bail, 
while the accused who can afford bail is free 
to return to his family and his job. Equally 
important, he is free during the critical 
period between arrest and trial to help his 
attorney with the investigation and prep- 
aration of his defense. In a recent case a 
defendant was imprisoned well over 2 years 
between the time he was arrested and the 
time he was ultimately acquitted on appeal, 
solely because he could not raise the small 
amount of money necessary for bail. This 
is an example of justice denied, of a man 
imprisoned for no reason other than his 
poverty. 

In preparing for trial the lawyer appointed 
to represent an accused who is without funds 
generally has few, if any, of the investigatory 
resources available to the prosecution or to 
an accused with means. He may also be 
limited in his ability to subpena necessary 
witnesses to appear at trial. Under the 
present Federal rule, for example, a defend- 
ant with means may automatically obtain 
all necessary subpenas by simply paying a 
fee and designating the desired witness. A 
defendant who cannot afford to pay the fee, 
however, must submit a detailed affidavit 
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stating why he needs the witness and indi- 
cating the substance of the expected testi- 
mony. 

Thus, as a price for obtaining the testi- 
mony of a witness, the accused without 
means must do something not required 
either of the Government or of an accused 
with means: he must disclose his case in 
advance. This result might indeed be de- 
sirable if disclosure were required of all 
parties to a criminal case. But fundamental 
fairness and equality would seem to dictate 
that this should not be exacted alone from 
an indigent as the price of exercising his 
sixth amendment right to obtain the testi- 
mony of necessary witnesses. 

After conviction, the defendant’s finan- 
cial condition may have a significant effect 
on whether he is placed on probation or sent 
to the penitentiary, on whether and when 
he is paroled from the penitentiary, and on 
whether he continues to remain at liberty. 
Probation and parole frequently depend 
upon the availability of a job and/or of 
psychiatric treatment. These conditions can, 
of course, be met and maintained more easily 
by one who has means than by one who 
does not. 

The alternative fine/imprisonment penalty 
still frequently imposed for petty offenses 
may also be unfair to the defendant without 
means. The “choice” of paying $100 fine or 
spending 30 days in jail is really no choice at 
all to the person who cannot raise $100. The 
resulting imprisonment is no more or no 
less than imprisonment for being poor, a 
doctrine which I trust this Nation has long 
since outgrown. Concern has even been ex- 
pressed that the most serious penalty of all— 
death—is imposed with disproportionate 
frequency on the poor. Warden Lawes, who 
witnessed the execution of many Sing Sing 
inmates, remarked: 

“If a wealthy man, or the son of a wealthy 
man kills, he is insane or deranged and 
usually either goes scot free or to an insane 
asylum. If a poor and friendless man kills, 
he is a sane man who committed willful 
murder for which he must die.” 

Regrettably, there are still on our statute 
books some substantive laws which in prac- 
tice tend to operate unequally against the 
poor. The vagrancy laws are an example in 
point. Anatole France would surely have 
said: “The law in its majestic equality for- 
bids the rich as well as the poor” from being 
able-bodied persons without visible means 
of support who do not seek employment and 
who are unable to account for their lawful 
presence. These laws, as Justice Douglas has 
observed, make it a crime to be poor, down- 
trodden and unemployed. This is reminis- 
cent of Butler's “Erewhon,” where it was a 
felony to be afflicted with pulmonary con- 
sumption. 

Without intimating any view on whether 
the “equal protection” clause of the Consti- 
tution has any voice on these and similar 
problems, I will say that the courts and other 
organs of Government, both State and Fed- 
eral, have not brought their ingenuity suf- 
ficiently to bear on these crucial areas of 
equal justice. In some States, as in the 
Federal Government, the high courts have 
power to supervise the administration of 
criminal justice. This is a source of power 
from which much good can flow, as demon- 
strated by some recent decisions of our Court, 
the Federal courts of appeals, and some State 
courts in the area of equal criminal justice. 
Certainly the legislative and executive 
branches have ample powers to remedy these 
injustices. 

In some parts of the world—indeed, in 
many parts of this country when men of 
Means are involved—arrests are made when- 
ever possible in a dignified manner. The 
accused is notified that he is being inves- 
tigated, and he is called to police headquar- 
ters by a summons rather than bodily ar- 
rest. I am not suggesting that this can 
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be done in every case, but it certainly can 
and should be done in many. 

Recent studies in the area of bail have 
indicated that if carefully screened defend- 
ants are released pending trial on their own 
recognizance and treated with dignity, they 
will appear at trial. Think of the needless 
waste—to the individual, the family and the 
community—every time a responsible person 
presumed by law to be innocent is kept in 
jail awaiting trial solely because he is un- 
able to raise bail money. 

Careful screening and release without bail 
should be made the rule rather than the 
exception throughout the country. Again, 
Iam not suggesting that release without bail 
should be allowed in every case but it should 
be permitted whenever feasible. 

The right to counsel at trial and on appeal 
may prove hollow if appointed counsel is 
not armed with the tools of advocacy—in- 
vestigatory resources, expert witnesses, sub- 
pena, trial transcript. If the right to coun- 
sel is to be given meaningful content, and 
if our adversary process is to retain its 
vitality, the appointed attorney, like the re- 
tained attorney, must be permitted to per- 
form as an advocate. Courts are not with- 
out sources to achieve this end. 

In a recent California case, for example, 
the State supreme court held that if the 
attorney is not given a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to ascertain facts surrounding the 
charged crime so he can prepare a proper 
defense, the accused's basic right to ef- 
fective representation would be denied.” 
Some courts have held that the right to ef- 
fective representation includes interpreters, 
accountants and other needed medical and 
scientific aids, If representation is to be as 
effective for poor as for rich, it follows that 
services necessary to make this right effec- 
tive must be supplied at Government ex- 
pense to those unable to afford them. 

The Government should also assume a cer- 
tain degree of responsibility for assuring the 
poor equal access to probation and parole. 
It could, for example, provide facilities 
which would enable the parolee without 
means to obtain outpatient psychiatric 
treatment without being institutionalized 
and losing his job—a privilege heretofore 
reserved exclusively for the wealthy. 

It could also experiment with the idea of 
the halfway house, a system under which 
convicted criminals might be released from 
prison and still remain under the care and 
responsibility of the Government until they 
have reestablished their roots in the com- 
munity and have found decent jobs. 

Our concern, moreover, should not be 
limited to the very poor alone. The Council 
of Economic Advisers in its recent report 
to the President designated the $3,000 an- 
nual family income mark as the boundary of 
poverty. A family of four earning this 
amount, if it spent a mere $5 per person a 
week for food and $800 a year for shelter 
for the family, would have less than $25 a 
week for clothing, transportation, school 
supplies, homefurnishings, medical care, 
insurance, and everything else. It is clear 
that if any member of the almost 10 million 
American families which fit into this cate- 
gory were accused of a serious crime he could 
not begin to raise the funds necessary for 
an adequate defense. 

But, what about the family $4,000 
or even $5,000? I would doubt whether half 
of the families in this affluent country could 
today afford an adequate defense if one of 
their members were accused of a serious 
crime. Perhaps they could raise sufficient 
money for bail or even for a trial lawyer, but 
what about an investigator, a psychiatrist 
or an expert in ballistics or handwriting; 
and what about a complete transcript to 
prepare an appeal and the prosecution of 
the appeal itself? 

This is a situation that actually does con- 
front many, many of our families each year. 
It was recently estimated that “annually 
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more than a million persons stand before 
our judges for sentencing after conviction.” 
Few of these people fit the misleading stereo- 
type of the wealthy lawbreaker well equipped 
to confront the legal process. 

Here, we can learn much from the Scan- 
dinavian countries. The services provided 
there are made available to all accused per- 
sons. No test of financial capacity is ap- 
plied as a condition of receiving them. Far 
more than the provision of counsel is en- 
compassed within these systems. For ex- 
ample, in preparing the defense, the ap- 
pointed lawyer may make use of government 
laboratories and consult with its experts. 
If the accused is acquitted no effort is made 
to collect the cost of defense regardless of 
the defendant's means. If he is convicted 
some of the countries inquire into his means 
and if found financially able he is charged 
with some or all of the costs of his defense. 
In at least one country no effort is made to 
establish the means of the defendant or to 
charge him with costs even if he is con- 
victed. 

Even if we choose not to go as far as the 
Scandinavian countries, we should certainly 
consider adopting procedures whereby per- 
sons erroneously charged with a crime could 
be reimbursed for their expenditures in de- 
fending against the charge. Without such 
procedures, acquittal may often be almost as 
ruinous to the defendant and his family as 
conviction. 

At the very least, we should extend our 
provision of free legal services in criminal 
cases to include many hard-working people 
who, although not indigent, cannot, without 
extraordinary sacrifice, raise sufficient funds 
to defend themselves or members of their 
familles against a criminal charge. 

Whenever the Government considers ex- 
tending a needed service to those accused of 
crime, the question arises: But what about 
the victim? We should confront the prob- 
lem of the victim directly; his burden is not 
alleviated by denying necessary services to 


the accused. Many countries throughout 


the world, recognizing that crime is a com- 
munity problem, have designed systems for 
government compensation of victims of 
crime. Serious consideration of this ap- 
proach is long overdue here. The victim of 
a robbery or an assault has been denied the 
“protection” of the laws in a very real sense, 
and society should assume some responsi- 
bility for making him whole. 

These are but a few—indeed a very few— 
of the areas in which equal justice is lack- 
ing. There are many others. It is said that 
the Government cannot be expected to equal- 
ize all economic disparities. Of course it 
cannot, but this does not mean that it should 
not try to eliminate disparities in certain 
critical areas like criminal justice. The real 
question, as put by the Attorney General's 
Committee on Poverty and the Administra- 
tion of Federal Criminal Justice, is: “Has 
government done all that can be reason- 
ably required of it * * * to render the pov- 
erty of the litigant an irrelevancy?” 

In all candor, we must confess that Gov- 
ernment in this country—both State and 
Federal—has not done all that can reason- 
ably be required. Equal criminal justice 
for rich and poor alike is one of the few areas 
where our country follows rather than leads. 
If it is true that “the quality of a nation’s 
civilization can be largely measured by the 
methods it uses in the enforcement of its 
criminal law,” then this situation cannot 
long be tolerated. We must lead in equal- 
ity if we are to continue to lead in liberty. 
But, while we are making efforts to equalize 
the treatment of rich and poor in the crim- 
inal process, we must remember that the 
criminal process is but one tree in a forest of 
poverty. 

Every criminologist will acknowledge the 
truth of this linkage between poverty and 
crime. The great bulk of our prison popula- 
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tion comes from the ranks of the econom- 
ically underprivileged. A root cause of crime 
is economic distress and its byproducts— 
illiteracy and ignorance. If we are to make 
inroads on crime and delinquency, therefore, 
we must as a government and people make 
inroads on poverty in America. 

The recent report of the Attorney Gen- 
eral's committee was a milestone which 
promises to have continued influence. The 
Justice Department is carrying through 
many of the suggestions made in that re- 
port, and Congress now has under consid- 
eration a major item of legislation emanat- 
ing from it. 

The Manhattan bail project, conducted in 
part under the auspices of New York Uni- 
versity Law School, also holds great promise. 
And in the District of Columbia the entire 
problem of bail is being rethought; just a 
few weeks ago the first experiment was con- 
ducted in releasing an accused on his own 
recognizance pending trial. 

In New Haven, Conn., a “neighborhood so- 
cial legal program” has been put into opera- 
tion in an effort to confront the basic social, 
economic, and educational roots of legal 
problems. A team—consisting of a social 
worker, a lawyer, and an investigator—is 
assigned to a poor neighborhood in an effort 
to uncover and deal with the causes of the 
legal problems at their sources rather than 
at the litigation stage. 

This pioneer program recognizes that prob- 
lems of poverty cut across the conceptual 
lines dividing criminal from civil cases, and 
that the poor person must be made aware 
of his legal rights and obligations—whether 
they be in signing a lease, executing a credit 
agreement, settling a domestic dispute or 
paying taxes—before he can be expected to 
participate in the community as a fully 
responsible citizen. Programs of this sort 
hold great promise, especially for our urban 
population centers. 

Our substantive criminal law is also un- 
dergoing much needed revamping, prompted 
in part by the American Law Institute’s 
model penal code. More attention is being 
paid in our law schools as well to this long- 
neglected area. The practice of criminal law 
is again becoming as respected as it was at 
the time of the Constitution and through- 
out our early history, when it was en 
in by men like John Adams, Daniel Webster 
and Abraham Lincoln. 

It is hoped that many more established 
lawyers will bring their experience, and that 
many more young law graduates will bring 
the most recent academic developments, to 
bear on the problems of justice. The wide- 
spread participation of the bar in the crimi- 
nal process, which will result from the Su- 
preme Court’s recent decisions holding that 
all criminal defendants, must, upon request, 
be afforded representation at trial and on 
appeal, will bring the present inequalities 
of the criminal process more forcefully to 
the attention of the bar. This in itself is 
desirable, for awareness of a problem is the 
first and most important step toward solu- 
tion. 


WHY WE LOVE THE IRISH 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
was scheduled to address the National 
University of Ireland Club this evening, 
St. Patrick’s Day, at the Waldorf-Astoria 
in New York City. Most regrettably my 
duties as floor manager of the civil rights 
bill forced me to cancel this engagement 
at the last moment. Nevertheless I wish 
the record to contain the remarks which 
I had prepared for delivery on this St. 
Patrick’s Day, 1964. My remarks deal 
with the trials of old Ireland and the 
amazing rebirth of this great nation in 
the 20th century. It was a remarkable 
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story of a nation which has given the 

world much; perhaps the greatest gift 

to this Nation was the family of our late 
and beloved President, John Fitzgerald 

Kennedy. His gifted personality and in- 

tellect were a magic blend of his Irish- 

Catholic heritage and his American cul- 

ture. His life and the lives of thousands 

of his ancestral descendants in Ireland 
leave little doubt as to why we love the 

Trish. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
marks which I would have delivered this 
evening at the St. Patrick’s Day banquet 
of the National University of Ireland 
Club be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS TO THE NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF IRE- 
LAND CLUB OF NEW YORK BY SENATOR HU- 
BERT H. HUMPHREY, Marcu 17, 1964 
I cannot begin to address you without say- 

ing what fills my mind when I think of the 

Irish, how great an experience it was to have 

worked so closely with the man, who in our 

country, was the greatest Irishman of them 
all, our late beloved President, John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy. 

We have shed many tears. 

We have grieved in solitude. 

And we will remember and love him al- 
ways. 

In the words of an Irish journalist: 
“Our pride in him was without limit. He 
served his own country and the world so that 
immeasurable benefits flowed from all he 
did; and in that he brought honor on the 
ancient Irish race from which he came. It 
was good to have lived in his day.“ 

From my experience in life, I am convinced 
that understanding is the greatest need of 
our society. The qualities that set our be- 
loved President Kennedy apart, were his un- 
derstanding and compassion. Although he 
had no personal experience of poverty and 
hunger, he knew the history of Ireland well, 
and her incredible sufferings deeply affected 
his heart. As a compassionate intellectual 
he became the idol of the free world at every 
level of society. 

This brings to mind the words of the Bible: 

“And the Lord appeared to Solomon in a 
dream saying; ‘Ask what thou wilt that I 
should give thee.’ And Solomon said, ‘Give 
to thy servant an understanding heart.’ The 
Lord said to Solomon, * * * ‘Behold I have 
done for thee according to thy words.“. 
And the things also which thou didst not 
ask, I have given thee.” 

I recall President Kennedy telling me how 
deeply moved he was by his visit to Ireland. 
He was especially pleased at their sympathet- 
ic, intelligent understanding of the prob- 
lems we faced in world affairs. Their eco- 
nomic progress was a great satisfaction. 

Ireland's new 7-year economic program 
introduced by Prime Minister Sean Lemass, 
a truly brilliant man and a great leader, has 
brought Ireland into the world tribunals and 
their products to the world marketplaces. 
Through vision and flexibility he developed 
these plans to include eventual entry to the 
European Zconomic Community. 

Since 1958, over 200 foreign industrial in- 
vestors have settled in Ireland. For exam- 
ple, last year, Elward E. Johnson, Inc., of St. 
Paul, Minn., started production of wire water 
filters there, as Johnson's Wellscreens Over- 
seas, Ltd. (one of eight American firms in 
1963). A system of nonrepayable Govern- 
ment grants and deferred-interest loans are 
proving an excellent incentive for private 
foreign business investment. 

In agriculture there is greater land reform, 
improved farming methods, and more voca- 
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tional schools. The Irish farmer now has a 
sense of optimism and a hopeful future. It 
is planned for the Irish GNP to increase 50 
percent within 5 years. 

It is now a fact that Ireland cannot keep 
up with the demand for instant potato 
flakes; and methods of mass handling of 
meat products give a new look to Irish agri- 
culture, as they supply our forces in Ger- 
many with prime beef from Irish cattle. 

It cheers me to think that modern Ireland, 
now the best-fed nation in the world, could 
teach Khrushchev how to operate a dairy 
farm, for quantity and quality at a profit. 

I had occasion recently to appreciate the 
extent of technological progress in Ireland 
when I received a letter from Dublin com- 
menting on a TV interview on which I ap- 
peared, through BBC via Telstar. On in- 
quiry, I found that tnere were more than 
200,000 TV subscribers in Ireland. 

I also note that the Irish have increasing 
numbers of supermarkets, and that the 
bicycles of Dublin are rapidly being replaced 
by small cars. I am confident that the Irish 
will, at every advance, select the best of the 
modern ways. 

Unlike those who have never known suf- 
fering, nor want, nor discrimination, the 
Irish can view with greatest sympathy the 
aspirations of the Negro in the United States 
and the peon in Latin America. And what is 
more, his glad heart out of long suffering, his 
idealism and adaptability, and the grace and 
wit of his friendship, will never keep him 
removed from a fight. We need his 
kind for the ideological battle ahead, to pre- 
pare the climate of future progress in our 
national and international life. 

The Irishman will be the first to recognize 
that lower middle-class prejudice is not 
Catholic. The great challenge to educators 
today, is that so many still believe that the 
good of the minority means evil for the ma- 
jority. The only magic for social change is 
communication and cooperation, and en- 
lightened democratic rule. The magic wand, 
of course, is economic progress; the means, 
education and personal initiative. 

I've worked for a generation close to the 
field of social welfare and education and 
deemed it a great privilege. It is no exag- 
geration to say that the best collection of 
wisdom on the public interest is contained 
in the statements of Pope John XXIII. 

It was a great encouragement to note that 
ideals, and policies of this Democrat were 
practically duplicated in the Papal document 
of last April, Pacem in Terris. This is a 
manual for liberals and intellectuals. Yet, 
I can assure you that Pope John and HUBERT 
HUMPHREY arrived at their similar view- 
points independently. My upbringing, edu- 
cation, and professional experience, developed 
ideas and convictions, which I have not had 
to change materially, in facing up to the 
problems of concern today. 

I would recommend that every man of 
good will, keep this little manual, the Papal 
document Pacem in Terris, close to him until 
its principles become a part of his thinking. 
Pope John was not only a great theologian, 
he was also a great political scientist. 

His counsel that the faithful must develop 
and use their talents in the work of the world 
adds a new dimension to the social responsi- 
bility of our Catholic citizens. It gives me 
such assurance that a great reservoir of 
talent and energy will now be available for 
the spread of social justice in and out of 
America. Let us promote understanding of 
the better life as a way open to all who 
desire it, and strive in that direction. 

Let us not permit the ideal of personal 
dignity to be betrayed anywhere with our 
condonation. Our efforts to reach out and 
help a weary humanity to help itself will 
succeed. Let us be concerned to educate 
men, not minds, so that the search for truth 
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may be an adventure. As Pope John points 
out: 

“The problem of bringing social reality 
into line with the objective requirements of 
justice, is a problem which will never admit 
of a definitive solution. Meanwhile, our 
children must watch over themselves lest 
they relax and feel satisfied with objectives 
already achieved. In fact, all human beings 
ought rather to reckon that what has been 
accomplished is but little in comparison with 
what remains to be done in regard to organs 
of production, trade unions, professions, 
insurance, law, political regimes, culture, 
health, recreation. These must all be ad- 
justed to the era of the atom and of the 
conquest of space: an era * * * wherein 
the human family has commenced its new 
advance toward limitless horizons.” 

It will become increasingly clear to all, 
that “those who claim their own rights and 
altogether neglect or forget to carry out 
their respective duties, are people who build 
with one hand and destroy with the other.” 
Our exalted task in the field of human rela- 
tions will be “to bring about true peace in 
the order established by God.” 

The liberal ideas of Pope John are not al- 
ways popular, even among the faithful. His 
idea of unity among Christians is almost 
revolutionary, but I am sure most welcome 
to thoughtful Catholics and Protestants. 

There should not be a single intolerant or 
indifferent Catholic. If any fall short, I 
hope they will study the record, both his- 
torical and philosophical on the dignity of 
man. That is the key factor from which 
comes the attitudes, the works, the wonders 
of this earthly life. 

My experiences in the Dust Bowl famine 
of the Midwest in the 1930'’s—the A 
unemployment, the awful compromises, the 
wandering, homeless Oakies, gave me an 
understanding of human desperation in the 
grip of laws, institutions, and individuals 
lacking compassion and a sense of human 
dignity. The concept of human dignity 
must be incorporated in our laws unequiv- 
ocally, as the true basis for a gradual ad- 
vance to a peaceful and productive society. 

Compared to the great famine in Ireland, 
my experience was a minor one, indeed. The 
Irish story is the most heartbreaking ever 
told. Ten million people reduce to six mil- 
lion in the space of 6 years. The caution is 
that those tolerating the suffering of others, 
lose dignity as much as the abject sufferers 
themselves. 

Treland, today, truly free and truly pro- 
gressing has taken an important place in 
international affairs. We all know of the 
valor of her troops in the Congo, and we 
know that the Irish Peace Corps of teachers 
and doctors have long volunteer service on 
the continent of Africa, where 35 countries 
have chosen independence in the past 7 
years. Presently there is one representative 
from every 2,000 of the Irish population in 
this field of work, and at the Irish univer- 
sities about 1,000 Africans are in attendance 
yearly. Besides, Nigerians are training in 
marine engineering with Irish shipping 
firms; Rhodesians are learning administra- 
tion. The natives of Tanganyika are learn- 
ing to organize themselves to get a better 
living from the land. 

With this new sense of mission and inter- 
national responsibility, inspired by the 
leaders of modern Ireland, including your 
university, and supported by the energy and 
enthusiasm of the Irish people, Ireland has 
become a living testimonial to the triumph 
of a policy of self-help under a free and 
democratic society. 

Yes, there are many reasons to love the 
Trish. Once they get into the mainstream 
of life in their own communites, it is one 
good step into the mainstream of the world. 

In my intimate association with President 
Kennedy, I found his gifted personality and 
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intellect were a magic blend of his Irish- 
Catholic heritage and his American culture. 
That he became a living symbol of peace in 
the atomic age, was thus, no accident. 

His understanding heart made him a true 
friend to mankind. He was my friend. 
Through him I feel that I know you, and 
may say with the great Irish Poet Yeats: 


“You that judge me, do not judge alone 
This book or that. 
Think where man’s glory most begins and 
ends, 
And say my glory was, I had such friends.” 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
IntyreE in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


[No. 86 Leg.] 
Aiken Holland Morton 
Anderson Hruska Mundt 
Bible Humphrey Nelson 
Inouye Neuberger 
Burdick Jordan, N.C. Pearson 
Church Keating Pell 
Clark Kuchel Prouty 
Cooper Long, La. Proxmire 
Cotton uson Robertson 
Mansfield Smith 
Dirksen McGee Stennis 
Dodd McGovern Symington 
Douglas McIntyre Thurmond 
Fong Metcalf Williams, N.J 
Hart Miller Williams, Del. 
Hartke Monroney Yarborough 
Hickenlooper Morse 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. A 


quorum is not present. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
luctantly, I move that the Sergeant at 
Arms be instructed to request the at- 
tendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. HARTKE, Mr. 
Jackson, Mr. Scorr, and Mr. SPARKMAN 
entered the Chamber and answered to 
their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A 
quorum is present. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina ob- 
tained the floor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from North Carolina 
yield without in any way jeopardizing 
his right to the floor? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
am happy to yield under those condi- 
tions. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
is my understanding that at the conclu- 
sion of the speech of the Senator from 
North Carolina, the Senate will take a 
recess. There will be no further 
quorum calls. I wish to express a note 
of thanks for the promptness of Sena- 
tors in answering the quorum call to- 
night. I have good reason to know why 
they have answered so promptly. They 
all admire and respect the Senator from 
North Carolina so much and are so anx- 
ious to hear what he will say that they 
moved out of their offices and sundry 
other places in the Capitol to rush to the 
Chamber for this important occasion. I 
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wish to be present to hear what the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina will say on the 
bill. I trust that his remarks will be in 
full support of the measure—but I have 
some doubts. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
appreciate those kind remarks; but the 
Senator has noticed how fast our col- 
leagues rushed out after they had rushed 
in 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Chamber ought 
to be filled with Senators to listen to the 
eloquent and persuasive words of our 
distinguished friend from North Caro- 
lina. Doubtless before the evening is 
over, the Chamber will be filled. 

I respectfully inquire whether after 
the Senator from North Carolina fin- 
ishes—and I conclude that that perhaps 
will be in the neighborhood of 8 o’clock— 
it is proposed to have the Senate take 
a recess or an adjournment—or will my 
friend ask for a live quorum? I make 
this inquiry largely because I wish to 
know where to locate the necessary 
bodies in order to comply with that re- 
quirement under the rule. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Is 
the Senator directing his question to 
me? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. To the Senator from 
Minnesota and the Senator from North 
Carolina, 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Ias- 
sure the distinguished Senator from Illi- 
nois that I will not ask for a live quorum. 
I shall be finished by 8 o'clock. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. So the minority lead- 
er will be under no obligation to comb 
the great Capital City to find the neces- 
sary Senators to make a quorum? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The minority lead- 
er is under no such obligation. I can only 
say that if he were, he would be success- 
ful, because he is a man of action, a man 
who gets things done. 

But tonight he should conserve his en- 
ergy and enjoy the pleasantries of life 
by retiring to his home or remaining to 
listen to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I want to listen to my 
distinguished friend from North Caro- 
lina. But also I want to be sure that the 
walkie-talkie sets are all properly pow- 
ered and that I have a list of all the 
proper telephone numbers, so that I will 
know at a moment’s notice where to 
reach Senators so as to be able to deliver 
what allegedly appears to be our quota 
of the warm bodies required in the Cham- 
ber. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator has 
placed a rather high standard on those 
to be delivered. They do not necessarily 
have to be warm; merely to be present. 

In all seriousness, I assure the Sena- 
tor that the Senate has some business 
to transact tonight. It will recess as soon 
as our friend from North Carolina has 
completed his speech. There will not 
be a request for another quorum call, as 
I understand, and the Senate will recess 
until 11 o’clock tomorrow. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank my distin- 
guished friend from Minnesota. 
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CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of Mr. MaxSs FIELD that the 
Senate proceed to consider the bill (H.R. 
7152) to enforce the constitutional right 
to vote, to confer jurisdiction upon the 
district courts of the United States to 
provide injunctive relief against discrim- 
ination in public accommodations, to au- 
thorize the Attorney General to institute 
suits to protect constitutional rights in 
public facilities and public education, 
to extend the Commission on Civil 
Rights, to prevent discrimination in fed- 
erally assisted programs, to establish a 
Commission on Equal Employment Op- 
portunity, and for other purposes. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, those who have acquainted 
themselves with the debates on the floor 
of the Senate concerning the question 
of civil rights during the time I have 
been a Member of the Senate will find 
that I have never made any inflamma- 
tory or derogatory statement whatsoever. 
They will find that if I have erred in 
any respect, it has been on the side of 
abundant caution and restraint in what 
I have had to say. They will find that 
mine has been a position of concern for 
the problems we have and for reasonable 
moderation in solving those problems. 
They will find that I have never been 
harsh with those with whom I disagree, 
or unreasonable in my interpretation of 
the consequences which concern me if 
certain proposals are enacted into law. 
I have always felt, as I have felt about 
many other matters which have come 
before the Senate for consideration, that 
the question of civil rights and equality 
for all must in the final analysis be de- 
termined and resolved by people them- 
selves, working together. 

I have never subscribed to the theory 
that there are magic answers to be found 
in Washington or in any of the 50 State 
capitals. Whenever we find the solu- 
tions to these problems—and they will 
continue on and on—they will be found 
in the hearts and minds of people who 
must live and work together as neighbors 
and friends. 

I have been familiar with various 
civil rights proposals that have been 
brought before this body for a number 
of years; but I do not know of any set 
of proposals that are as far-reaching 
and as drastic as those which have been 
discussed during the past year. 

It would be a gross understatement 
to say that the people of North Caro- 
lina—and I think this is true, in fact, 
throughout the country—are deeply con- 
cerned about the implications that are 
carried with these proposals, 

The words “civil rights“ have been 
used and abused for many years. When 
we use the term “civil rights,” a vast 
majority of the people do not under- 
stand what is meant. 

It has become a catchy phrase and 
cliche, but our responsibility as Members 
of the Senate is to let the people of this 
Nation know what is involved; and it 
is my feeling that once they are fully 
informed, then the proposals which we 
are being asked to consider will be re- 
jected. 
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I am sure this matter has received 
more attention in the State of North 
Carolina than in many other States. I 
have never known the people of my State 
to be more deeply concerned about what 
will happen in the future than they 
are about what will happen if this bill 
is enacted into law. 

It is constantly amazing to me to see 
the volume of mail I receive every day 
on this subject. This mail, for the most 
part, is not a result of letter-writing 
campaigns or any organized effort; but, 
rather, it is a deep and genuine expres- 
sion of concern by our people. 

Oftentimes, we truly expect the pub- 
lic to become aroused over short periods 
of time when various pieces of proposed 
legislation are pending before Congress. 
In the years I have been in the Senate, 
I have never seen such a steady, per- 
sistent fiow of mail and other expres- 
sions of public concern over such a long 
period of time. For at least a year now, 
this concern has been sincere and real. 

I cannot help but feel that the “civil 
rights” bills Congress has been asked to 
enact into law are a reaction to the in- 
tensive campaigns of demonstrations 
which during the past 2 or 3 years have 
been taking place in many areas of the 
country. But even in the heat of the 
demonstrations, it has been the duty of 
those holding places of public trust and 
responsibility to remain calm, reason- 
able, and fair. 

Today, Mr. President, I do not intend 
to engage in any legnthy discourse on 
the merits of the so-called civil rights 
bill as such, but, rather, I should like the 
Senate and the public to be more aware 
of the flavor and trend of sentiment in 
my State during the past year. 

To begin with, I should like to read 
to the Senate a copy of a short statement 
concerning this general area which I is- 
sued to the public on June 21, 1963. The 
sentiments I expressed last June have 
not changed, and I feel today as I felt 
then about this matter in general. The 
statement is as follows: 

WasuHINGTON.—At no time in recent years 
has any domestic crisis gripped the emotions 
of our State and Nation like the recent racial 
demonstrations. 

We have reached the point where there 
is a very fine line left between peaceful 
demonstration and mob violence. All of our 
citizens have every right to peaceful assembly 
and peaceful petition, but we have reached 
a point where those who are demonstrating 
must use just as much restraint as those 
who are being demonstrated against. 

No matter how just a cause may be, the 
rule of violence is the rule of ruin. 

I sincerely hope that we will see an im- 
mediate end to the demonstrations and an 
end to the wave of emotion that has swept 
the country. 

I feel that there has been a definite tend- 
ency in recent years on the part of many 
people to advocate new laws to accommodate 
each situation that arises rather than seek 
solutions under existing law. 

Under our system of government, we can- 
not forget that the law applies with equal 
force regardless of where it is being applied 
and regardless of whom it is being applied 
for or against. 

The latest suggestion, as recommended by 
the President, is for a Federal law requiring 
virtually each and every private business in 
the United States to do business with any 
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customer who wishes to buy goods or services 
regardless of who he is. 

It is argued that such a law would give 
rights to many citizens who are now being 
discriminated against. 

However, the moment such a law goes into 
effect, and thereby gives any person the 
right to go into any business establishment 
and demand service with the full force of 
the Federal Government behind him, the 
right of the owner and operator of that busi- 
ness to choose his own customers has been 
destroyed. 

We have not contributed to the total free- 
dom of man when we pass a law taking one 
right away from all of our people in order 
to give a right to some of our people. 

To me, this is the crux of the proposed 
Federal public accommodations law, and I 
sincerely feel that if Congress passed such a 
law it would create more problems than it 
would solve. 

In many, many towns and cities in recent 
months, literally thousands of doors have 
been opened that were heretofore closed. 
They have been opened—and they will stay 
open I believe—because reasonable men have 
found reasonable solutions. 

Although I appreciate how our Negro citi- 
zens feel when they are denied service in 
business establishments, it would be a seri- 
ous mistake to enact a Federal law that 
would divide rather than unite at a time 
when persuasion is proving that it is a 
much better vehicle for understanding and 
good will than force and police power. 


Earlier, I said that I sincerely feel that 
the question of civil rights and equality 
must eventually be resolved in the hearts 
and minds of people themselves. I am 
not alone in this view. 

I think the record will show that the 
people of North Carolina have tried to 
meet these problems on a fair and rea- 
sonable basis. 

I should like to read an editorial which 
appeared in the Greensboro Daily News 
on Tuesday, July, 9, 1963. Before read- 
ing it, I point out that the editorial was 
written at a time when there were what 
I consider very dangerous public demon- 
strations in our State and in other areas. 
But even when the pressure was so heavy, 
the Governor of North Carolina, Hon. 
Terry Sanford, appealed to reason, 
when it appeared that emotion was tak- 
ing over in many areas. The editorial 
deals with action the Governor was tak- 
ing during a very critical period. In 
looking back on it now, it is clear that 
the action he took then is just as sound 
today as it was when the conferences 
and the meetings seeking cooperation 
were going on. 

The editorial reads as follows: 

A CONFERENCE TO Goop PURPOSE 

Governor Sanford's conference with North 
Carolina municipal officials, including may- 
ors, city managers, and members of city coun- 
cils, should serve to good purpose. 

Despite extremism which is cropping up 
more and more, even in sections far from the 
South, moderation must be preserved and 
reason find a way to compose sharp differ- 
ences, eliminate unfairnesses, inequities, and 
discrimination, and establish an order in 
which men and women of good will live and 
work together. We are undoubtedly passing 
through a revolutionary period; but violence 
is still to be condemned and after the sharp 
edges have been worn down and equality has 
been established, peace, reason, and equilib- 
rium will be restored. 

Friday's conference here was one of a series 
which Governor Sanford and Gen. Capus 
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Waynick, his special ald in racial matters, 
have held. There was need for understand- 
ing of the relationship between the State and 
the local communities and the responsibili- 
ties which are to be met. The Governor 
rightly condemned violence, whether it be 
resorted to by whites or Negroes, and pledged 
the help of the State if or when any situation 
gets out of hand. 

But the Governor also emphasized, with 
one municipal spokesman after another con- 
curring, that these racial problems should be 
solved on the local level, where conditions 
and circumstances vary, where the trying 
situations develop and where discrimination 
and unfair practices must be stamped out. 
Local committees, working with and through 
local agencies, businesses and industries, are 
best fitted to deal with what all must agree 
is a matter which calls for tact, patience, 
understanding, and persistence by those un- 
dertaking the job. The conference estab- 
lished a liaison which needed to be estab- 
lished and maintained. 

Of interest to every mayor were the expe- 
riences which fellow mayors and city officials 
have had in past weeks, the reports of sub- 
stantial, encouraging progress all over the 
State, the recognition of the Negro's rights 
as a citizen and a human being and the for- 
mula which has been used in implementation 
of these rights. There was about the confer- 
ence a sense of deep responsibility which we 
wish might spread to all who are engaged in 
solving the inherent problems of turning rel- 
atively swiftly from the old to the new. 

North Carolina municipalities are facing 
up to their obligations in the North Carolina 
way and in the spirit of justice and fairness 
which, in all frankness, it may have taken 
severe jolts to bring into play in the sensi- 
tive racial area. “4. 

The Governor has met with Negro leaders, 
with business and industrial leaders, and now 
with municipal officials. This is the meshed 
leadership upon whom North Carolina's wel- 
fare and future largely rest. 


At about the same time this editorial 
was written, repeated demonstrations 
were going on in many areas of North 
Carolina. 

A number of the most extensive 
demonstrations were taking place in the 
town of Chapel Hill, N.C., the home of 
the University of North Carolina and 
one of the finest university communities 
in the world. 

Chapel Hill is a community where 
many reasonable people live and work. 
All but a very few of the public facilities 
in Chapel Hill are open to anyone who 
comes in their doors. 

There is an abundance of evidence that 
those behind the demonstrations in 
Chapel Hill—and indeed in many other 
places—are more interested in foment- 
ing and promoting discord and distrust 
than in solving community problems. 

The Chapel Hill Weekly is one of the 
most respected newspapers in North 
Carolina. It is a liberal paper. It is a 
fair and reasonable paper, and it is a 
paper that is quick to sense not only 
the mood but also the senses of the com- 
munity it serves. 

During the same period last summer 
when Governor Sanford was working day 
and night to have reasonable people sit 
down and try to find reasonable solutions 
to problems that confronted them, the 
Chapel Hill Weekly published a front- 
page editorial which gives a great deal 
of insight into the kind of problem we 
have in North Carolina. 
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The editorial to which I refer was pub- 
lished on Sunday, July 21, 1963, and it 
reads as follows: 


New LEADERSHIP Must STEP FORWARD 


No one who has watched the segregation 
protest movement developing in Chapel Hill 
can be unaware that some sort of crisis is 
near. 

Two months ago, the protest was confined 
to sporadic picketing of a single cafe, To- 
day, at least seven businesses are being 
picketed, demonstrations are held regular- 
ly three times a week, and courses are being 
conducted nightly in civil disobedience. De- 
liberate lawbreaking began Friday and more 
has been promised. 


That courses are being taught nightly 
in civil disobedience and lawbreaking, is 
a terrible indictment of the American 
people under our system of laws. 

I continue to read from the editorial: 


Efforts to negotiate voluntary desegrega- 
tion have been sabotaged, if not hopelessly 
wrecked. 

Unless a radical turn occurs, the immedi- 
ate prospect is for a massive breach of law 
and order, a crowded courtroom and over- 
flowing jail. Chapel Hill stands a good 
chance of becoming the university-town 
equivalent of Cambridge and Gadsden and 
Charleston—probably without the overt vio- 
lence, but with the issue drawn along the 
same lines, 

Chapel Hill is being forced into this situa- 
tion in the name of equal rights, But the 
sad irony is that the Chapel Hill situation 
no longer has anything to do with the merits 
of integration. 

Leadership of the anti-segregation move- 
ment in Chapel Hill is now in the grasp of 
those whose concern for equal rights and 
improved opportunities, is at best, only in- 
cidental. Those who now direct the com- 
mittee for open business pay lip service to 
the struggle for equality. This is a simple 
and worthy motivation and one easily con- 
veyed. It is an effective flag to rally round. 
But the controlling influences in the com- 
mittee for open business have made it a 
mockery. 

The voices of reason that at times have 
spoken effectively in the committee for open 
business have been shouted down, The pre- 
dominant voice is now one of hostile mili- 
tancy and open contempt. 

The open business committee is now con- 
trolled by those who have no honest desire 
for a peaceful settlement of the segregation 
problem in Chapel Hill. They are not inter- 
ested in total desegregation of public busi- 
nesses here, which, if it ever should be ac- 
complished, would leave them without a 
cause. 

The motivations of the leaders of the 
open business committee are much more 
complex than the simple desire for human 
equality. One of the leaders is completely 
embittered, understandably so, and he is try- 
ing to satisfy a personal need for revenge. 
He has found a convenient point of focus 
in the fractional segregation in Chapel Hill. 
There are others who are seeking personal 
notoriety. The committee has one remark- 
ably vocal spokesman who feeds on a sense 
of power, even though it Is a false sense. As 
in every cause, good and bad, there are those 
who are driven by neurotic compulsion. 
They submerge themselves in movements to 
forget their personal hells. 

These are the hands the struggle for Ne- 
gro equality in Chapel Hill has been de- 
livered into. 

Many who are completely honest and sin- 
cere in their efforts to achieve equal rights 
and equal opportunity for Negroes have been 
trapped in the process. They have been 
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led somehow to accept the wholly illogical 
conclusion that they must either be for the 
committee for open business or they are 
against equal rights. Their presence in the 
committee has tended to lend some dignity 
and honor to the organization and to quiet 
some of the suspicions about the leadership, 
but it has complicated the entire racial situ- 
ation here in other respects. For one thing, 
it has greatly reduced their ability to act in- 
dependently, or contrary to the dictates of 
the committee, without seeming to betray 
the struggle for equal rights. 

Nevertheless, despite the contempt and 
ridicule and charges of betrayal they are 
sure to suffer from the leaders of the open 
business committee, it is necessary for those 
who are honest in their hopes for equal 
rights to flee the trap. They must finally 
recognize that there can be no honorable or 
lasting settlement of the racial problem in 
Chapel Hill so long as the open business 
committee, under its present leadership, is 
able to represent itself as one side of the 
issue. 

The committee itself made its position 
quite clear last week with its contemptuous 
scuttling of an effort by a group of well- 
intentioned businessmen to deal with the 
problem through negotiation. 

The leaders of the open business commit- 
tee revealed unmistakably that they are 
more interested in demonstrations, picketing 
and civil disobedience, as such, than they 
are in any further desegregation. They 
erased any lingering doubt that they regard 
their movement, in itself, to be of greater 
importance than equal rights. 

It is hard to conceive of anyone with hon- 
est intentions—particularly those who are 
aware of the character of the leadership and 
who have been subjected to its contemptu- 
ous abuse—undertaking to deal with the 
committee for open business again. 

The solution then, if there is to be one, 
must lie with the responsible and respected 
leaders of the community, particularly the 
Negro leaders. 

Negroes will not win equal rights and equal 
opportunity by letting themselves be used 
as pawns to satisfy a lust for power, for 
revenge, or a neurotic need for martyrdom. 

They will win it by asserting their own 
true leadership, by representing themselves 
instead of blindly following a false flag. They 
will win it by appealing in good faith to 
the conscience of this community. Nothing 
meaningful can be won in any other way. 

This community is not yet divided into 
separate camps with temporary truces and 
councils of nonviolent war, despite the efforts 
of the leaders of the open business commit- 


tee. But the situation can easily come to 


that. 

The desegregation movement in Chapel 
Hill can be perverted into Negro against 
white, instead of justice against injustice, 
and the committee for open business against 
all those who disagree with its methods, in- 
stead of equal rights against discrimination. 
This is where the course plotted by the com- 
mittee for open business Inevitably leads. 
The surest way to establish another country 
in Chapel Hill is to continue on that course. 
But we cannot believe this is what the Negro 
people really want. We are still convinced 
that their aim is for equal rights, not re- 
venge, to be given equal opportunity which 
is their due, not to conquer, and for human 
equality, not simply to satisfy the depraved 
ambitions of the leaders of the open busi- 
ness committee. 

In the interest of their own valiant 
struggle, the Negro leaders of Chapel Hill 
must now step forward and regain control 
of their movement. They must somehow 
persuade all of the Negroes who have moral 
as well as economic commitments to this 
community to reject the open business com- 
mittee and refuse to be used any longer. 
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They must be persuaded that their best hope, 
and perhaps their only hope, is to stand and 
speak for themselves. 

When the voices of reason and honesty 
speak again, they will be heard—with sym- 
pathetic understanding and respect. 


Perhaps it is ironical, but only 3 weeks 
prior to the time the editorial appeared 
in the Chapel Hill Weekly, the Greens- 
boro Daily News on July 1, 1963, carried 
a most interesting editorial involving the 
question of employment rights. 

The main thrust of the editorial is the 
indisputable argument that with rights 
responsibilities must come. 

The editorial reads as follows: 

QUALIFICATIONS FOR JOBS 


Two Negro college professors at Charlotte— 
Dr. Samuel W. Byuarm, who teaches sociol- 
ogy at Johnson C. Smith University, and 
Mack Davison, who is an economics profes- 
sor at the same institution, have stressed in 
an interview that rights for members of 
their race also carry responsibilities. Unless 
the latter are met, say the two, the former 
will be jeopardized and bring nothing like 
the fruits which they should bring in higher 
living standards and other emoluments. 

Both teachers placed emphasis upon qual- 
ifications, which imply training, skills, and 
ability, in the next phase of Negro advance- 
ment—jobs which will assure them better in- 
come, economic equality, and all that higher 
income connotes. 

In Dr. Byuarm’s words, “the initiative is 
his. I think that the Negro is going to have 
to assume a responsibility. The Negro needs 
to keep in mind that he can no longer ask 
for employment concessions while simulta- 
neously asking for equality. We will have 
to eliminate the successful Negro business- 
man and have just the successful business- 
man who happens to be a Negro. The Negro 
from this point forward will have to prepare 
himself to compete with the whole society.” 

Professor Davison pointed out that many 
of the State's skilled Negroes have migrated 
to other States and that the white employer, 
while saying he is willing to hire a com- 
petent Negro, will add: “And now find me 
one.” 

The two educators concurred in urging 
greater training opportunities for Negroes, 
an accelerated program which would qualify 
them for job opportunities which open up 
for them. Byuarm cited the responsibility 
of Negro parents to see that their children 
get proper training. They face the “tremen- 
dous responsibility,” he declared, “of trying 
to decide whether their children should be 
trained for jobs they might get or jobs they 
know they will get.” 

‘These are searching, penetrating questions. 
They may point to inequalities of the past 
but they likewise point to inequalities of the 
present and the future. Negroes have shown 
that they are top competitors in many fields, 
with special reference to entertainment and 
sports. But the challenge is much broader 
now, and its acceptance, to the point where 
qualifications regardless of race are what 
count, is pertinent indeed to the next an- 
ticipated push in the changing racial pattern. 


On the same day that the editorial 
appeared in the Greensboro Daily News, 
there appeared an editorial in the 
Winston-Salem Journal, entitled: “Ex- 
empting Mrs. Murphy.“ I should like 
to read this editorial because again it 
points up the need for these kinds of 
problems to be solved through voluntary, 
joint action. 

Force is never a good vehicle for good 
will. 
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The editorial deals with just one part 
of the proposals which we have been 
asked to consider, but again it comes to 
the inescapable conclusion that the 
public must solve these problems through 
actions of their own and not actions of 
the Government if the solutions are valid. 

The editorial reads as follows: 


EXEMPTING “Mrs. MURPHY” 


The difficulty in drawing up a fair law 
banning discrimination in businesses that 
cater to the public is pointed up by Attorney 
General Robert Kennedy's statement that 
the administration would be willing to ex- 
empt small stores and tourist homes. 

As the bill now stands, it would forbid 
racial discrimination by hotels and motels 
catering to transient guests and by theaters, 
stores, restaurants and the like if they cater 
“to a substantial degree” to interstate 
travelers or if “a substantial portion“ of the 
goods sold has moved in interstate commerce. 
The administration proposal prompted 
Senator GEORGE AIKEN of Vermont to say that 
he did not favor trying to regulate whom a 
hypothetical “Mrs. Murphy“ should put up 
in her tourist home or cater to in her corner 
store. The Attorney General reacted by say- 
ing: “I don’t think Mrs. Murphy is going to 
be in any trouble.” 

The impossibility of enforcing an anti- 
discrimination law against every corner soda 
shop, boardinghouse or tourist home is self- 
evident, so the Mrs. Murphys who run these 
enterprises might as well be exempted. But 
the minute you begin writing exemptions 
into the law, you run into trouble. 

The whole purpose of an antidiscrimination 
law is to establish a single policy for those 
businesses which cater to the public. It is 
designed to prevent those businessmen who 
want to exclude Negroes from enjoying a 
special advantage over those who want to 
open their doors on a nondiscriminatory 
basis. If the law is to establish one rule 
for the restaurant affiliated with a large na- 
tional chain and another for the smaller 
home-owned establishment, the law then 
becomes an instrument of discrimination. 

Proponents of the bill contend that the 
principle of selecting large businesses for 
Federal regulation already has been estab- 
lished. The National Labor Relations Act, 
for instance, applies to businesses whose 
annual volume amounts to $500,000 or more. 
The establishment of an arbitrary standard 
for Federal regulation in other fields, how- 
ever, does not make it any less discrimina- 
tory in applying a public accommodations 
law. 


The best way to open public accommoda- 
tions to people of all races is through volun- 
tary joint action by businessmen in indi- 
vidual communities. This is not always easy 
to do, as Winston-Salem and many other 
cities are discovering. But when hotel, res- 
taurant, and storeowners act voluntarily, 
Negro customers are likely to be served much 
more cheerfully and the matter of one rule 
for big business and another rule for little 
business never arises. 

Businessmen have acted yoluntarily to re- 
move discrimination in dozens of communi- 
ties. Others are doing so almost daily. The 
tide is slow, but it is moving nevertheless. 
For that reason, Congress should be most 
reluctant to try to legislate equality in pri- 
vate business, especially when it is apparent 
that any law enacted will be discriminatory 
in its application. 


To give the Members of the Senate 
and the public some idea of the wide 
concern that was being expressed in all 
communications media, I should like to 
read an editorial which was broadcast by 
the Jefferson Standard Broadcasting 
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Co. of Charlotte, N.C., on Wednesday, 
August 21, 1963, over that company’s 
radio and television stations. 

The editorial deals with a communica- 
tion the stations had with the Attorney 
General concerning the use of the inter- 
state commerce clause as a means of 
forcing integration in public businesses. 

The editorial reads as follows: 

THE ATTORNEY GENERAL'S REPLY 

We have received a communication from 
the Department of Justice questioning our 
position taken in a previous editorial on the 
use of the interstate commerce clause as a 
means of forcing integration in public ac- 
commodations business. 

After a careful study of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s legal memorandum, and with all due 
respect for his position, we find it impossible 
to modify the opinion that we previously 
expressed, 

Let us emphasize again that this station 
is not opposed to full civil rights for Negroes. 
On the contrary, we favor it. Our argument 
was that the use of the interstate commerce 
clause as a weapon to force compliance in 
matters not affecting interstate commerce 
would set a precedent dangerous to all Amer- 
ican liberties. 

The issue seems to be this: does segrega- 
tion in public accommodations have an effect 
on interstate commerce justifying the use 
of the clause to protect trade across State 
lines? 

We still believe it does not. 

The Attorney General uses several illus- 
trations to prove his point. He says that a 
segregated restaurant will not serve as many 
customers as an integrated restaurant and 
will therefore not buy as much out-of-State 
food; hence to that extent segregation inter- 


teres with the movement of interstate com- 


merce, 

We doubt that he can establish that thesis. 
In the first place, it is not at all certain that 
a restaurant will have more customers after 
integration than before. In the second 
place, all those people must eat, whether in 
an integrated or a segregated restaurant, or 
at home. The same amount of food will be 
consumed in any case, and interstate com- 
merce will not be affected. 

As another illustration the Attorney Gen- 
eral cites the report that in six Southern 
States that practice segregation, new con- 
struction contracts for the first quarter of 
1961 were 11 percent below those of the first 
quarter of 1960, though the national aver- 
age was up two-tenths of 1 percent. There- 
fore fewer building materials moved in inter- 
state commerce, and segregation was to 
blame. 

That is only a post hoc argument, because 
no connection has been shown between seg- 
regation and the drop in building contracts 
for that quarter. And why did he go back 
to a particular 3-month period in 1961 to get 
his figures. What about the other three 
quarters of 1961—or all four quarters of any 
year? 

We submit, therefore, that the Attorney 
General has not made a case for invoking 
the interstate commerce clause as a means 
of forcing private business to integ ate. 

We hold to our opinion that this use of the 
clause makes it a dangerous weapon which 
in unscrupulous hands could undermine the 
very civil liberties that the proposed bill is 
intended to safeguard. 


It is interesting to note that the same 
radio and television stations only recent- 
ly broadcast another editorial. 

In this editorial the question deals 
with the bill which was passed by the 
House of Representatives and sent to the 
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Senate. It was broadcast on February 
17, 1964, and it reads as follows: 


THE CIVIL RIGHTS BILL 


If the civil rights bill just passed by the 
House is not drastically amended by the 
Senate, it will take away many more rights 
from both races than the few legal safe- 
guards it will provide for Negroes. 

This measure has been called by some 
constitutional authorities the most sweep- 
ing grant of Federal power in the history of 
this country. If it is passed in its present 
form, it will allow Federal enforcement 
agents to control both business and labor 
unions in areas that have been out of reach 
of Federal authority. They could even reg- 
ulate the private conduct of individuals. 
And if the provisions were really enforced, 
it would require a small army of new em- 
ployees. 

The two most unworkable, unenforceable 
parts of this bill are the public accommoda- 
tions clause and the fair employment prac- 
tices provision. Under the first, any estab- 
lishment serving the public could be prose- 
cuted if it refused service to a person be- 
cause of his race. 

But even the thousands of costly court 
trials this suggests would have a hard time 
determining if this was the motive. Such 
places have rules allowing them to refuse 
service to people for various reasons, such 
as drunkenness, disorderly conduct, or 
noisy disturbance. Some will not serve 
women in shorts or capri pants, some require 
men to wear ties or even evening clothes. 

If service is refused a Negro, Italian, Puerto 
Rican, or Chinese for any reason, he can say 
it was because of his race. No matter what 
the proprietor’s reason was, the m re- 
fused can demand an involved investigation. 

On fair employment, anyone who has Fed- 
eral financing from FHA, VA, REA, or any 
other Federal agency, will be told by the 
Fair Employment Practices Commission 
whom he may hire and whom he may fire. 
No matter what his race, anyone fired for 
any good reason can claim discrimination, 

Any business using or selling goods that 
crossed a State line, will find the inter- 
state commerce clause used against him if 
he violates, knowingly or not, the condition 
called racial balance. 

Every citizen of the Nation can be af- 
fected in one way or another by the loss of 
freedoms contained in this bill. When all is 
said and done, it is not a bill that will grant 
the Negro more rights, but one that will 
ultimately lessen his rights. A pamphlet 
prepared by two past presidents of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association says this bill “is skill- 
fully drawn with the patent, deliberate intent 
to destroy all effective constitutional limita- 
tions upon the extension of Federal govern- 
mental power over individuals and the 
States.” 

This station has often said and now re- 
peats that it strongly favors the granting 
to Negro citizens every civil right claimed 
by white citizens. It is for that very reason 
that we urge all Negro citizens who love 
freedom to join with white citizens in pro- 
testing a great loss of rights by all citizens, 
Negro and white. 


At the time the late President Ken- 
nedy sent to the Congress his proposed 
civil rights “package” last June, we in 
North Carolina had for some time been 
making a great deal of progress in solv- 
ing the problems we knew we had. In 
this connection I would like to read into 
the Recorp a copy of three articles which 
appeared in the Durham Morning Herald 
on Wednesday, June 19, 1963. 

The first article I would like to read 
deals with the fact that at that time— 
and again I emphasize the date, June 19, 
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1963—90 percent of the eating facilities 
in the city of Durham were integrated. 
The article reads as follows: 


NINETY Percent OF DURHAM EATING 
FACILITIES Now DESEGREGATED 
(By Jon Phelps) 

Ninety percent of the city’s gross food 
business is now desegregated, it was dis- 
closed Tuesday by Durham's Interim Sub- 
committee on Hotels, Motels and Restau- 
rants. 

“This includes all the major restaurants, 
cafeterias, cafes, lunch counters, and drug- 
stores of Durham,” Subcommittee Chairman 
George Watts Hill said in the announcement. 

The percentage represents a considerable 
increase since the subcommittee issued its 
other report 2 weeks ago. At that time, it 
was reported that 75 percent of the city’s 
gross food-service business had integrated. 

The announcement was made after a meet- 
ing Tuesday at the Home Security Life In- 
surance Co. building, with subcommittee 
leaders, restaurant owners and Mayor Wense 
Grabarek attending. 

In his address to the restaurant owners 
at the meeting, Mayor Grabarek expressed 
the appreciation of Durham's civic leaders 
to the food services which had voluntarily 
lowered racial bars in their businesses. 

He also cited a major article in this week's 
edition of a leading magazine, which depicts 
Durham as leading the South into a program 
of voluntary desegregation, as opposed to 
court-ordered integration. 

The article quotes the Durham mayor as 
saying essentially what he told the res- 
tauranteurs Tuesday: 

“This pattern is essentially that of volun- 
tary action brought about by a real assump- 
tion of responsibility by local business lead- 
ers in both the Negro and white communities. 

“These local businessmen, whose deeply 
ingrained personal convictions often have not 
changed, have subordinated their own feel- 
ings to the greater good of their community 
and their State and accepted voluntary 
desegregation as a solution. 

“This voluntary action is much more 
meaningful than is realized outside the 
South, not only because it marks such a tre- 
mendous stride forward but most specifically 
because it is true desegregation. In most 
other areas of the country where there is 
desegregation by law, there is actually less 
desegregation in fact.” 

Hill, who presided at the meeting, also 
released a statement titled the “Durham 
Agreement” which spells out the terms of the 
Massive restaurant desegregation program 
here: 

“The following basic understanding was 
mutually agreed upon by the food service 
establishment representatives. We are glad 
to report that representatives of the Negro 
groups have agreed to the spirit of the fol- 
lowing statement which was signed by food 
service operators. 

“We, the undersigned food service estab- 
lishments of Durham, agree to open our 
places of business to the public. 

“It is understood and agreed that as opera- 
tors of a private business we reserve the right 
to select our customers, regardless of race— 
white or Negro. We would be expected to 
serve bona fide customers who come to us 
in the proper spirit, but we would not be 
expected to admit those who come in large 
groups, who come as test teams, or who are 
not normally suitable customers in our place 
of business. (End of statement.) 

“May we, as your representatives on the 
‘Durham Interim Subcommittee on Hotels, 
Motels, and Restaurants —and on behalf of 
your hotel, motels, and food service estab- 
lishments of whatsoever nature—urge all 
Durham citizens, white and Negro, to observe 
the fine spirit of this agreement. The own- 
ers and operators of these establishments 
have opened their doors to all citizens volun- 
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tarily, with the best interests of the entire 
community foremost in their minds.” 


Another article from the same issue of 
the Durham Morning Herald dealing 
with the fact that the Attorney General 
of the United States commended the city 
of Durham on its progress in meeting 
the problem with which it was dealing. 

I am indeed glad to know that even as 
long ago as last June, the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States saw fit to rec- 
ognize the fact that we in North Caro- 
lina were making progress. 

Being as fairminded as he is, I am 
sure the Attorney General would agree 
that in Durham—and indeed in other 
areas of North Carolina—we are making 
progress at a highly commendable rate 
without any decree or order from Wash- 
ington 


The article, which deals with the fact 
that the city of Durham and its mer- 
chants were dealing with this problem 
forthrightly, reads as follows: 

ROBERT KENNEDY COMMENDS DURHAM 

Mayor Wense Grabarek and Watts Carr, 
Jr., chairman of Durham’s Interim Commit- 
tee, received a letter Tuesday from U.S. 
Attorney General Robert Kennedy congratu- 
lating Durham on its progress toward de- 
segregation of public facilities and busi- 
nesses. 

Noting that he had been “* * * informed 
of recent steps to desegregate hotels, motels 
and restaurants and efforts to provide equal 
job opportunities, the Attorney General 
said: 


“My congratulations on this progress. In 
Durham and in every city, positive action by 
responsible citizens of both races can lead 
to a solution of racial problems. You have 
my best wishes as you work toward equal 
rights and opportunities for all your people. 

“Sincerely, Robert Kennedy.” 


The same issue of this newspaper con- 
tains an article dealing with the fact 
that Governor Sanford called for an end 
to racial demonstrations in North Caro- 
lina and took a very firm and forthright 
position. 

I shall read that article. It contains 
many quotations made by the Governor 
and it reflects again the reasonableness 
with which we have tried to approach 
this entire matter. The article reads as 
follows: 


RALEIGH.—Gov, Terry Sanford Tuesday 
called for an end to racial demonstrations 
in North Carolina and issued the blunt warn- 
ing that he will use whatever steps are 
necessary to preserve the peace. The mes- 
sage of the demonstrations has been de- 
livered, he said. 

The Governor urged deliberations instead 
of demonstrations and disclosed that he has 
invited protest leaders from around the 
State to meet here next Tuesday “to place 
before the public in an orderly manner their 
requests and aspirations.” 

Demonstration leaders were urged to work 
with respective mayors and other local lead- 
ers to settle all grievances. Gen. Capus Way- 
nick, of High Point, has been asked to repre- 
sent the Governor’s office in encouraging 
mayors to make this approach, Sanford said. 

The Governor's appeal at a special news 
conference came in the wake of racial dem- 
onstrations across the State. Near riots de- 
veloped last week in Oxford, Fayetteville, and 
Kinston, Earlier this month one white man 
was killed and another wounded in a racial 
disturbance in Lexington. 

“We have had sufficient demonstrations,” 
Sanford emphasized, I cannot and will not 
allow the situation to degenerate to the 
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point of mob against mob, citizen against 
citizen, force against force. 

“Further mass demonstrations breed dis- 
order, endanger lives, establish animosity, 
and serve no good purpose, I will take what- 
ever steps are necessary to preserve the 
peace,” he stressed. 

“It would be criminal for me to wait for 
extensive bloodshed to declare martial law, 
as has been done in other places, or to take 
other appropriate action,” he added. 

The Negro citizen “by his demonstration 
has delivered the message that he is not con- 
tent“ and that “he has a burning desire to 
break down the barriers which prevent his 
normal passage and patronage in places open 
to the public,” Sanford said. 

And, he added, anyone who hasn't re- 
ceived this message doesn’t understand 
human nature.” 

The Governor declined to comment fur- 
ther on his statement. He would not name 
the “protest leaders” invited to meet in 
Raleigh next week, and he would not com- 
ment on two bills resulting from the dem- 
onstrations which are now before the gen- 
eral assembly. 

One of these would stiffen the penalty for 
trespass law violations. The other would 
impose heavy punishment for disobedience to 
court orders issued to preserve the peace. 

Sanford maintained the grievances can be 
worked out on the local level and said sev- 
eral Tarheel cities have proven it already. 
He said General Waynick will encourage “our 
mayors to make this approach, and it is my 
belief that our mayors already desire this 
approach.” 

Waynick, former Ambassador to Colombia 
and Nicaragua and former State adjutant 
general, has been engaged in similar racial 
negotiations in High Point. 

Governor Sanford concluded by stating, 
“North Carolina is known across this Nation 


as a people of good sense. Let's live up to our 
reputation.” 


For the Recorp, I think it would be 
well to see what the reaction was among 
those who were engaged in the demon- 
strations. 


The same newspaper, 1 week later, on 
Wednesday, June 26, 1963, published a 
rather enlightening editorial entitled, 
“Sanford Request Not One Sided.” 

Among other things, it calls attention 
to the reception given to the Governor's 
address and his efforts to once again 
create an atmosphere of understanding 
and cooperation. 

The editorial reads as follows: 


Most regrettably, the Negro leaders who 
met with Governor Sanford Tuesday have 
expressed determination to continue demon- 
strations in North Carolina. Whether they 
feel unable to control others disposed to 
demonstrate, whether they regard continued 
demonstrations as necessary to achieve their 
goals, just what is their motivation in an- 
nouncing their intent to continue demon- 
strations were not clear in the news reports 
of their statement. 

The Governor's request that the Negroes 
cease their demonstrations is by no means 
one sided. He has set up the organization 
for resolving the valid grievances Negroes 
may have against prevailing conditions. If 
the Negroes refuse to accept this arrange- 
ment, their good faith in seeking redress of 
grievances may well be questioned. 

Refusal to accede to Governor Sanford's 
request that the demonstrations end shows 
an unjustifiable lack of confidence in both 
the Governor’s integrity and in his desire to 
see that Negroes enjoy their valid rights and 
are given the opportunities of which they as 
individuals are prepared to take advantage. 
The Governor’s pledge to work to redress 
valid grievances was given in good faith, and 
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it should be accepted in good faith. Accept- 
ance in good faith requires, in conformity to 
his request, abandonment, of demonstrations 
and the use of negotiations to achieve valid 
goals. ; 

As Governor Sanford has pointed out, the 
demonstrations have made the point of Ne- 
gro discontent and have served their purpose. 
Demonstrations are inimical to the peace 
and good order of the State, and the Gov- 
ernor, as chief executive of North Carolina, 
cannot permit this threat to the public 
safety to continue. 

North Carolina’s Negro leadership would 
be well advised to cooperate with the Gov- 
ernor in his efforts to resolve racial differ- 
ences and at the same time preserve order in 
the State. The Sanford plan is reasonable, 
it requires no compromise of principle. 
Refusal to cooperate in a reasonable plan can 
alienate that public opinion which has 
hitherto been, to say the least, understand- 
ing. The Governor's own record in race re- 
lations merits cooperation in his continued 
intent to see that the true rights of all are 
recognized. 


In considering this whole situation, we 
must remember that this immediate pe- 
riod was a period in which President 
Kennedy sent to the Congress his spe- 
cific recommendations. 

These were critical days in our State. 

Here I shall read another editorial 
which was published in the Charlotte 
Observer in the same period, on June 
23, 1963. It gives an excellent insight 
into the way the President’s message was 
received in our State at that time: 


Parts oF New Civi. Ricuts BILLS LOADED 
WITH DANGER 


Almost uniformly throughout the South, 
responsible and progressive newspapers 
have written “Dear John” letters to Presi- 
dent Kennedy on his civil rights legislative 
program, with stern disapproval in particu- 
lar on its public accommodations section. 

But southern newspaper editors and pub- 
lic officials who have been in the forefront 
of the battle for the extension of full citi- 
zenship rights and human privileges to 
Negroes are not alone in their opposition 
to providing the Federal Government with 
sweeping new powers over the lives and 
property of individual Americans. 

For instance, Arthur Krock, of the New 
York Times, greeted the President's civil 
rights message to Congress with these sober- 
ing words: 

“The antidiscrimination laws and the 
provisions for their enforcement * * * 
would equip the Executive with discretion- 
ary powers over private property and indi- 
vidual freedom of choice that are comparable 
in magnitude only with those exercised in 
time of war and during the post-Appomat- 
tox period of Southern Reconstruction. The 
keys which would give the President access 
to these new and vast controls are supplied 
by certain words in the administration bill 
that are wide open to say desired official 
interpretations.” 

Krock discussed the possible meanings 
that could be given to such words as “sub- 
stantial” and “reasonable” and “public in- 
terest.” These words could be interpreted 
to mean whatever the Attorney General of 
the United States or his agents desired. 

It must be made crystal clear that racial 
discrimination is not the issue as men of 
diverse political persuasion rise up to oppose 
the President’s key proposals. As Krock 
again noted, in light of the vast new powers 
that would be entrusted to Federal officials: 

“Small wonder that Congress, including 
many Members who have been active in the 
efforts to equalize the rights of all citizens, 
will take a long, critical look at the Presi- 
dent's bill.” 
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We can, in good conscience, support few 
of the eight basic courses of action proposed 
by the President to give “full equality” to 
American citizens, 

The economic section of his program is 
designed to increase the efforts of Govern- 
ment to train and educate more Americans 
to take advantage of job opportunities that 
exist. It should be useful in attacking the 
roots of the Negro’s basic problem. 

Congress should approve additional funds 
for the manpower development and training 
program, the youth employment bill, voca- 
tional education, adult basic education, and 
public welfare work relief and training pro- 


grams. 

The President asks in the same section 
that Congress provide a statutory basis for 
the Committee on Equal Employment Op- 
portunity now headed by Vice President 
Johnson. He did not spell out details of 
what this would accomplish in addition to 
the success the Committee has experienced. 
However, since the Committee deals only 
with employers handling Government con- 
tracts, it might be useful to strengthen its 
authority. 

A compromise civil rights bill might also 
safely include a renewal of the authority of 
the Civil Rights Commission as a useful 
agency in studying and reporting on viola- 
tions of constitutional rights. 

Senator Sam Ervin of North Carolina, has 
been an outspoken foe of the Commission. 
Opposition to it increased heavily when a 
majority of the Commissioners recom- 
mended several weeks ago that all Federal 
aid be withdrawn from Mississippi, an action 
which would have penalized white and Negro 
citizens alike. 

The Commission has, however, performed 
a useful service in detailing the extent of 
discrimination by law and interpretation of 
the law, primarily in the Southern States. 
Simple renewal of its life and authority, 
without unjustified expansion, would not be 
unreasonable. 

In the same vein, the Federal Community 
Relations Service proposed by the President 
could be one of the Nation’s most useful de- 
vices in eliminating customer discrimination 
in private businesses. It would work with 


local biracial committees, providing advice 


and drawing upon wide experience across the 
Nation in overcoming barriers to equality of 
treatment. 

The President can establish this agency by 
Executive order, however. There is no need 
to give it a statutory basis nor equip it with 
the powers of enforcement or subpena. 

The other proposals of the President’s are 
unwise, or an infringement upon the pre- 
rogatives of States and individuals and pro- 
vide no real solution to the problems that 
exist. 

Briefly, these have to do with increasing 
Federal activity in the fleld of registration 
and voting; Federal technical and financial 
assistance to school districts desegregating 
voluntarily, which is almost bribery to obey 
the law; expansion of the Justice Depart- 
ment’s authority to bring suits on its own 
motion in desegregation cases; the with- 
holding of Federal funds from areas where 
racial discrimination is practiced, which 
seems to mark a turnabout on the Presi- 
dent's rejection of the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion proposal re Mississippi, and making it 
unlawful for any firm engaged in a substan- 
tial degree in interstate commerce to dis- 
criminate by race, color, religion or national 
origin in serving customers. 

There must be no delay in the use of exist- 
ing laws nor any stinting of local effort to 
obtain for all citizens the rights and privi- 
leges most of us take for granted. But the 
almost unlimited power asked for the Fed- 
eral Government by the President could, if 
it were to fall into the hands of the wrong 
iit et aah be used to abrogate the rights 
0 $ 
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Three days later, the same newspaper 
published an editorial entitled, “Civil 
Rights Climate Must Be Kept Free of 
Militancy.” 

This editorial again points up the need 
for calmness and reasonableness, and in 
my opinion it emphasizes the need to 
create an atmosphere in which reason- 
ableness and sound judgment can pre- 
vail. The editorial reads as follows: 

President Kennedy was tardy in warning 
Negro leaders of the danger that peaceful 
civil rights demonstrations might lead to 
violence, Also, he stopped short of calling 
for an end to demonstrations in the mass 
while Congress is considering his legislative 
package. 

Martin Luther King of the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference and Roy 
Wilkins, of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, immediately 
expressed their intention of continuing the 
demonstrations until, as King put it, “the 
problems that brought them are solved.” 

A part of the strategy to pressure Con- 
gress into passing the President's program is 
a march of 100,000 or more persons on Wash- 
ington in mid-August, with possible “sit- 
ins” at the Capitol and the House and Sen- 
ate office buildings. 

This is an indication of how far Negro 
protest leaders have departed from their 
original and justifiable campaign of peaceful 
picketing, petition, and passive resistance to 
segregation laws and customs. 

There is a new militancy about the move- 
ment that is fraught with danger. The im- 
patience of some Negro spokesmen and the 
competition for racial leadership among 
several groups has created a climate in 
which physical intimidation is being sub- 
stituted for reasonable and lawful action. 

The march of 120,000 persons in Detroit 
on Sunday was orderly on the surface. But 
it would take only a minor disorder to cause 
a movement of this size to get out of hand, 
sweeping law and order before it in excesses 
of emotion that would shake the country to 
its roots. 

The impression grows that mass protest 
movements in Los Angeles, Chicago, New 
York, Washington, and other of the Nation’s 
large cities hold the most dangerous poten- 
tial for violence in the rights movement. 
Trouble there could provoke white reaction 
sufficient to put the brakes on voluntary 
progress in the South and all over the coun- 
try. 

Congress must not be unaware of this pos- 
sibility as it debates the President’s pro- 
posals. But the integrity of the la 
process must be protected from force. No 
comfort must be given to anarchy in the 
name of equality. 


In this same period, in another area 
of the State, the Kinston Daily Free 
Press, of Friday, June 21, 1963, published 
an editorial which struck me as being 
a reflection of the heart and soul of the 
people of North Carolina. 

We must remember that this editorial 
was written at a time when unruly dem- 
onstrations were occurring throughout 
the State. We must remember that the 
editorial appeared in a newspaper in an 
area of the State where the Negro pop- 
ulation in many communities exceeds 
that of the white population. 

We must remember that the editorial 
appeared at a time when the fuses were 
short, so to speak. 

But again I invite attention to the 
fact that the editorial was written in 
calmness and in reasonable tenor. 
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The editorial reads as follows: 


CIVIL RIGHTS AREN’T ADVANCED BY LEGAL 
Wroncs 


President Kennedy's broad, five-point pro- 
posal for new civil rights legislation is 
wrong on at least three premises. If en- 
acted it can do far more harm than good. 

The first erroneous premise is that Federal 
force can achieve faster what reason and pa- 
tience have already brought about in an 
increasing number of U.S. communities. 
The second is where abuses have occurred in 
& given category of business activity, that 
the whole group would be condemned and 
treated like Federal lawbreakers. The third 
lies in the realm of questionable constitu- 
tionality. 

The President's askings call for: (1) Laws 
guaranteeing equal access to the services 
of hotels, restaurants, places of amusement 
and retail outlets. (2) Giving the Attor- 
ney General authority to file school integra- 
tion suits on behalf of Negroes. (3) A 
large-scale Federal manpower training pro- 
gram to assure better job opportunities 
among the unskilled. (4) Enactment of a 
Federal Fair Employment Practices Act. (5) 
Permanent legal status and more power for 
the Committee on Equal Employment Op- 
portunities headed by the Vice President. 

Since Federal force will not solve the vast 
majority of so-called discrepancies occurring 
in human relationships in America today, 
increased force might well do more harm 
than good. A climate of good will, not force, 
is essential to progress in all human rela- 
tions. 

In the second place, does the Negro's right 
to equality transcend the property owner's 
right to use his facilities as he sees fit? If 
so, then it is but one more step to a police 
state in which all rights would be lost. 
Gradual change in the extension of access 
rights to minority groups has been proven 
repeatedly as the only permanent change 
that can be expected. Recent mass dem- 
onstrations haven't changed that fact, even 
though they may have disturbed politicians, 
high and low. 

Constitutionality and enforceability de- 
pend on majority consent. It is gained 
through fair and equitable administration 
of justice—not through politically inspired 
Federal edicts aimed at large groups 
throughout our society. The President ad- 
mits the problem is not sectional or re- 
gional, but is national. Its solution then 
must come from grassroots consideration of 
the basic rights of all citizens—not by a 
big stick in the hands of the Justice Depart- 
ment. 

The Congress will do well to reject all 
these proposals. We have enough laws on 
the books already. No minority has ever 
risen higher or faster than the Negro in 
America. Armed with the vote, an expand- 
ing educational opportunity and the free- 
dom to achieve whatever his talents may 
contribute to a free Republic, he is far 
better equipped to continue his progress 
in this and future generations than ever be- 
fore. And none of the President’s proposals 
offer any real prospect for more rapid or 
more permanent advancement. 

In short, legal wrongs imposed on the ma- 
jority will not assure more civil rights for 
any minority—now or in future. 


Mr. President, one of the most highly 
respected publications in the United 
States is the magazine, the Progressive 
Farmer. 

When it comes to agricultural, eco- 
nomic, and social progress, the Progres- 
sive Farmer has no equal in the respect 
that it enjoys among the rural people 
in many States of the Union. 

It has gained the respect it enjoys to- 
day largely due to the efforts of its senior 
editor, the lovable Dr. Clarence Poe, who 
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has been a stalwart for the economic 
and social development of the South for 
over 50 years. 

Dr. Poe is what we in my State like to 
call an “old-line liberal.” He gained 
this reputation not as a result of any 
radical schemes he advocated; but over a 
period of time—time spanning more 
years than the lives of most living men— 
he has advocated those programs and 
policies which have brought benefits to 
all our people. 

He is a man who believes that where 
opportunity lies there also lies responsi- 
bility. 

The Progressive Farmer does not 
usually publish articles about civil rights 
bills which are pending in the Congress. 

But last September, the Progressive 
Farmer did publish an editorial which 
included some very interesting and 
thought-provoking observations. There- 
fore, I shall read into the Recorp the 
editorial which appeared in the Septem- 


ber 1963 issue of the Progressive 
Farmer. 
It reads as follows: 


NEGROES TRAVELING THE WRONG ROAD 


Radical Negro leaders need to learn the 
facts of economic life. Not all Negro troubles 
are the result of discrimination. Some are 
of his own making. They are due to his 
own shortcomings in training and depend- 
ability. Negroes hold few top jobs. They 
would hold many more if they were quali- 
fied. 

This isn’t to say that U.S. Negroes aren't 
making progress. They have a far better 
standard of living than Negroes in other 
parts of the world. And, as U.S. News & 
World Report showed recently, the per capita 
income of U.S. Negroes is higher than that 
of modern, up-to-date Western Germany, 

With as many Negroes as we have in the 
South and with as many of them well to 
do, it is a mystery why they don't do more 
for themselves. The other day, Attorney 
General Robert Kennedy told a Senate com- 
mittee that in Montgomery, Ala., and Dan- 
ville, Va., a Negro can find overnight ac- 
commodations in only one listed place, but 
a white man's dog is welcomed in nine. 

No doubt, Mr. Kennedy intended his testi- 
mony to be an indictment of the South. 
But to us his statement is even more an 
indictment of Negroes—for failure to help 
themselves. It is indeed deplorable that 
when Negroes travel, they have such poor 
accommodations. But why in the world 
don’t Negroes themselves do something about 
it? Why don't they establish needed hotels, 
cafes, and theaters for their own race? There 
is no law against it. 

Now this is a situation that civil rights 
has nothing to do with. New Jersey has 
more civil rights legislation than any other 
State in the Union. Yet, according to a 
Negro editor in New Jersey, there are more 
businesses owned and operated by Negroes in 
Atlanta, Ga., than in the entire State of 
New Jersey. Indeed, there is abundant evi- 
dence to show that Negroes are getting ahead 
in business much faster in the South than 
in other parts of the Nation. Dallas, Tex., 
is said to have three or four Negro million- 
aires, And many Dallas Negroes are in the 
half-million bracket. 

Negro progress toward first-class citizen- 
ship will be exasperatingly slow if it depends 
solely on force applied through civil rights 
legislation. In the excitement of the hour, 
Negroes are forgetting they have great prob- 
lems to solve for themselves. Negro leaders 
as a group are doing little to improve the 
deplorable crime record of the race and too 
little in telling Negroes that getting a good 
job is one thing, being qualified to hold it 
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is another. Self-improvement and coopera- 
tion with well meaning white people of the 
South in working out race relations is the 
real solution. Sitdown strikes and demon- 
strations are not only silly, but futile. 


Mr. President, I have not made any 
attempt today to go into the specific 
merits of the bill which we are being 
asked to consider. 

I have merely tried to give some indi- 
cation of two things: 

First. The atmosphere which has been 
prevailing in the State of North Caro- 
line for some time; and 

Second. The reaction that has been 
expressed in just a few of the news- 
paper articles and editorials which have 
been published in my State. 

I hope the Senators will carefully con- 
sider my remarks and the thoughts and 
observations contained in these articles 
and editorials. If they will, especially 
against the background and history of 
my State and the progress we have made, 
we will have gone a long way toward 
reaching a better understanding of what 
we are being asked to do. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Even though 
the bill does not so provide explicitly, 
does it not in many respects imply the 
use of Federal legislative power to inter- 
fere with the freedom of association 
that a person traditionally felt he en- 
joyed as an American? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. 
That is the way in which I interpret the 
bill throughout. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. In a num- 
ber of respects, does not the bill make it 
impossible for right-thinking people who 
want to share the company of their own 
kind to meet at places where they want 
to be? Is it not correct to say that the 
great majority of people cannot afford 
to join a country club, for example? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
would judge that to be so. It has been 
stated previously by some of our col- 
leagues in the discussion of this issue 
that even a private club of any descrip- 
tion is not barred under the terms of 
the bill, if they are carried out to the full 
extent. I believe the Senator from Loui- 
siana brought that out in one of the 
statements he made on the floor of the 
Senate. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does not the 
bill provide, in effect, that if a private 
club is going to have certain functions 
which the public is permitted to attend, 
the private club will be regulated by the 
caus! accommodations provision of this 

ill? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I be- 
lieve that would be true, except for those 
who do not cross a State line. Other- 
wise, discrimination would be charged. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from North Carolina yield? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let me say that 
under the bill a private club will be ex- 
cluded from the requirements set forth 
in this bill; but if the private club has a 
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dining room which is open to the public, 
if it solicits trade from the general pub- 
lic, then it is no longer a private club but 
is a public facility and would come under 
the purview of title II of the bill, but 
only then. 

Furthermore, the bill does not pre- 
scribe standards for personal relation- 
ships. In contrast, the bill is really de- 
fining what, by its nature and function, 
is by necessity public or quasi-public. 
What is so personal about a department 
store with a lunch counter almost half a 
block long? To eat at such a lunch 
counter is not quite the same as being in- 
vited by a friend to have a cup of tea at 
his home. Such a lunch counter is part 
of the store which is open to the general 
public; and the manager scarcely knows 
who comes in and who goes out. To say 
that to open the public facility to the 
public and to permit the public its use 
and to deter only discrimination on the 
basis of race, creed, or color, is interfer- 
ing with the personal relationships of 
anyone, takes a far and tenuous stretch 
of the imagination, 

So this bill does not require the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina or the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota to associate with 
anyone. Instead, the bill provides that 
if the Senator from Minnesota operates 
a restaurant and solicits business from 
the general public, and places in front 
of a building a sign “Restaurant,” no 
person shall be denied entrance to the 
restaurant on the basis of race, creed, or 
color. This bill does not require the 
owner to permit everyone to enter the 
restaurant; but the bill does provide 
that no one shall be denied entrance on 
the basis of race, creed, or color. A per- 
son can be denied entrance if he is a 
drunk or if he intends to begin a fist 
fight in a hallway or if he uses profane 
language or if he insults the customers 
and so forth; but a person cannot be 
denied entrance solely because he is of 
the Oriental race or he is a Negro or 
he is an Indian or he is of any particular 
race or ethnic group. In other words, 
race or creed or color shall not be a 
qualification in connection with the de- 
cision of who is to eat there, if it is a 
public place. 

However, insofar as a home or certain 
boardinghouses are concerned, that is 
different. If in the boardinghouse 
there are regular boarders who live there, 
and if it is not a boardinghouse for 
transients, this measure will not apply to 
it. And if the owner of the boarding- 
house resides therein and the board- 
inghouse is for transients but there are 
less than five rooms for rent in the board- 
inghouse, the bill will not apply. The 
relationships that are private are not dis- 
turbed. 

So the bill is designed to protect pri- 
vate and personal relationships. In fact, 
I think it does an excellent job in effec- 
tuating this intention. 

For instance, in Los Angeles there are 
thousands and thousands of persons of 
color. Southern California is about as 
far south as one can go in the United 
States; and the State of California has 
had a public accommodations law for 
some time and it has not seemed to cause 
much commotion. 
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I can remember when, in Minnesota, 
we used to speak of public accommoda- 
tions as almost a constitutional right. 
Although the percentage of the popula- 
tion that is colored in Minnesota is small, 
many persons of all races travel through 
Minnesota. If there is erected in front 
of a restaurant a sign “Smith’s Cafe,” 
and if the public’s business is solicited, 
we believe that a decent citizen should 
not be barred from entrance because of 
his color. That is all this bill provides. 
It does not provide unique powers. 

I have the greatest respect and ad- 
miration for the Senator from North 
Carolina and my friendship with him is 
very sincere and I want him to know that 
I appreciate the outstanding accom- 
plishments in the field of human rights, 
social betterment, social progress, and 
economic progress that have been made 
in the State of North Carolina. I make 
this statement for the Recorp, and I call 
attention to the outstanding accomplish- 
ments which have been achieved in North 
Carolina. The developments in North 
Carolina have been nothing short of 
phenomenal; and many of us can learn 
a great deal from what the State of North 
Carolina and its officials, including the 
distinguished junior Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Jorpan], have done in 
meeting these problems of human rela- 
tionships. 

I do not believe the enactment of this 
bill will solve all our problems. The 
other night, I said the bill does not repre- 
sent the end of our problems 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Not 
ie end, but the beginning of our prob- 
ems. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Indeed so. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes, in a sense the 
bill does represent the beginning—it rep- 
resents the beginning of the solution that 
will bring about a just end. Our begin- 
ning has been the recognition of the 
problem and of the need of a solution; 
but that does not mean that we should 
stop at that point. As President John- 
son said, Let us continue.” 

A wonderful beginning has been made 
in North Carolina; all of us agree about 
that. 

But let us assume that the State of 
North Carolina decided to go the whole 
way in connection with matters of public 
accommodation and fair employment 
practices. Then it would find itself an 
even stronger competitor with other 
States. So equal application of laws and 
equal opportunity have their merits; and 
those States that have made some prog- 
ress along these lines bear such witness. 

I feei that rather than always resist 
forward efforts—some persons do not 
think the bill constitutes a forward ef- 
fort, but I think it does—a greater at- 
tempt should be made to see its advan- 
tages for all. 

The State of North Carolina is a 
classic example of what I am talking 
about. I am familiar with much of the 
history of North Carolina. It has ven- 
tured into the field of human relations 
far beyond the extent to which many 
other parts of the country have done; 
and that did not hurt the growth of 
North Carolina. In addition, the social 
standards and the educational stand- 
ards of North Carolina are outstanding. 
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By contrast, consider the areas in 
which these adjustments have not been 
made. What do we find there? We find 
poverty, backwardness, low per capita 
income, and little or no industry. Why? 
Because when some people are denied 
opportunity, opportunity is really denied 
to all the people of that area. 

My father early taught me, Son, this 
business is no richer than its customers. 
Remember that. We don’t make money 
in this store by selling to each other. 
We make money by selling to custom- 
ers.” 

For the life of me, I cannot under- 
stand why a sensible businessman would 
say to people, Don't come in my store.” 

Of course, some say, “Don’t come in 
the front door, but you can come in the 
back door.” 

But now we find some of the large 
companies paying for large advertise- 
ments in various media and we note that 
sometimes one of the persons shown in 
the advertisements in a colored person. 
Why? Because in the North and to 
some extent in the South many of the 
Negroes have considerable means; and 
the businessmen are beginning to find 
out that a $5 bill in the hand of a colored 
man is exactly the same as a $5 bill in 
the hand of a white man. 

I commend the Senator from North 
Carolina on his fine presentation. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
thank the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from North Caro- 
lina yield to me? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator from North Carolina know of 
any store that has made more money 
since it integrated its lunch counter? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. No; 
but I know of some that have gone out 
of business since then. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The experi- 
ence in Louisiana is that those which 
have integrated no longer show much 
of a profit, whereas prior to that time a 
number of them were virtual gold mines. 
But since integration, they have found 
their income seriously curtailed. 

Does the Senator from North Carolina 
know what the effect of integration has 
been on such establishments in his State? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. 
Many of them which voluntarily inte- 
grated have had experience similar to 
that the Senator from Louisiana has 
stated. In a number of cases of which 
I know, both the colored people and the 
white people have stopped going to the 
restaurants; and I know of one that is 
pretty well out of business. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. But if all of them 
were required to follow a uniform policy 
with respect to the prohibition of dis- 
crimination on the bases of race, creed, or 
color, the choice of a restaurant would 
have to be on the basis of the food 
served, the service, and so forth. For in- 
stance, I have not noticed that the res- 
taurants in New York have been going 
broke because these facilities are entirely 
desegregated. Some of them do go broke 
because of bad management or inef- 
ficient operation. 
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Likewise, consider the restaurants in 
San Francisco, where all the restaurants 
are desegregated. Some of the finest 
restaurants in the world are to be found 
there. 

Likewise, although there are only ap- 
proximately 40,000 Negroes in the city of 
Minneapolis—a relatively small number, 
I know, but I know that thousands more 
pass through that city—no person is de- 
nied entrance into a restaurant or a 
similar place because of his color. 

I do not believe that the restaurants 
in Washington, D.C., are suffering be- 
cause the facilities are not segregated. 
When I came here in 1948, the restau- 
rants in the city segregated. Hotels in 
Washington, D.C. segregated. 

We have noted that the real estate 
market is no worse in Washington, D.C. 
If one wishes to make money in Wash- 
ington, I suggest that he go into the real 
estate business. That is the big business 
around here. 

I have not noticed that our Olympic 
teams are any worse because they are 
integrated. I dislike to think of how 
many medals we would win without our 
colored Olympic stars. We would come 
in last in a two-man race. These are 
the people of our Nation who are doing 
the good work and in whom we should be 
proud, 

I do not say that Cassius Clay is the 
greatest heavyweight boxer in the world. 
But he happens to be champion. He 
even proclaims that he is great. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. He 
admits it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. He not only admits 
it; he insists upon it. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If the law is 
so written that a person has nowhere else 
to go where he can be among his own 
kind, as a practical matter, has he not 
been denied association with people of 
his own kind? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. That 
is my interpretation. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Has the 
Senator any idea what the additional 
cost would be to maintain a private club 
compared to what it would cost to eat 
in a restaurant that would be open to 
strangers to come in and eat? Is the 
Senator aware of the fact that it is far 
more expensive to operate a private club? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. It 
certainly is. I have never contended 
that there should not be integrated 
restaurants, hotels, or motels. If a man 
wishes to go into that kind of business, 
I believe it should be perfectly legitimate 
for him to do so. But I do not think I 

_ought to be a party to enacting a law 
which would provide that a businessman 
would be required to follow that practice 
unless he desired to do so. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. With due respect 
to the Senator, I point out that the bill 
does not require integration. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. He 
must either integrate or quit. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. No, the bill does 
not so provide. The bill merely provides 
that a businessman cannot discriminate 
on the basis of race, creed or color. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. What is the 
difference? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There is a great 
deal of difference. Integration is a so- 
cial phenomenon. This bill would not 
require integration. It would permit each 
citizen to freely and voluntarily utilize 
public and quasi-public facilities. There 
is no compulsion that the facilities cov- 
ered by the bill must be used by anyone 
but only that they may be used by all. 
It invalidates these laws that remove 
this free choice from a great segment of 
our society solely because of their race. 

Those laws violate the Constitution of 
the United States as they are, would for- 
ever be laid to rest and a positive stand- 
ard defining exactly what the Congress 
considers appropriate to include with the 
purview of public places is clearly set 
forth. 

There is nothing in the bill which pro- 
vides that a businessman must integrate. 
What it does provide in certain areas of 
the bill, such as in the section relating 
to public accommodations, is that a busi- 
nessman shall not be a party to discrimi- 
nation on the basis of race, creed, or 
color. Thus a businessman need not nec- 
essarily have a certain percentage of his 
customers of a certain race or ethnic 
group, for the businessman may not use 
this type of standard to determine his 
customers, but the bill puts the choice of 
doing business on economic grounds 
where it belongs. 

The bill provides that if one is in a 
public business, his business will be 
open to the public without regard to 
race, creed, or color. No one will force 
a person in, but if the customer wishes 
to come in, he shall not be denied en- 
tranee at the door because of his color. 
The bill does not provide that colored 
peopie must go into Joe Smaltz’ De- 
partment Store. It merely provides that 
if Joe Smaltz has a department store 
and he operates a lunch counter or 
restaurant in it, race shall not be a fac- 
tor in determining who should transact 
their business therein; or if it is a public 
building and a public facility, the public 
includes people that may look a little dif- 
ferently from the way the Senator from 
North Carolina and I look. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. 
What we are worried about is, Who will 
look after the man if he does not want 
them to come into the establishment? 
That is his business. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The point is that 
if a business is covered by this bill, the 
proprietor must accept the responsibility 
of operating a quasi-public accommoda- 
tion and this responsibility includes the 
obligation to permit the public to enter 
to do business therein and to discrimi- 
nate, if necessary, but not on the basis of 
race, color, or creed. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. He 
bought it and paid for it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. He may have 
bought it and paid for it, and he is to 
receive the profits therefrom, but that 
does not permit him to abrogate his 
responsibility of operating a public ac- 
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commodation. For example, a man 
could buy and pay for a saloon, but he 
could not stay open after hours. It 
would be his business, but governmental 
rules and regulations apply to it. While 
the man may buy and pay for a saloon 
in my hometown, he may not sell liquor 
to anyone under the age of 21. 

The owner of the liquor store may say, 
“You cannot possibly deny me that priv- 
ilege. I own the whisky. I want to sell 
it.” 

But the Government says, “You can- 
not do that.” It is the determination of 
the people through the Government that 
certain standards are necessary for the 
well-being of all. 

Title II of this bill also prescribes 
standards under the commerce clause 
and 14th amendment of the Constitution 
that delineate the boundaries of discrim- 
inatory practices of places of public 
accommodation. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. The purposes of the 
law are simple. The bill would open the 
door of the cafe which the Senator from 
Minnesota used as an illustration to a 
colored person. Why should the Attor- 
ney General be given all the power pro- 
vided in the bill? He would be given 
great enforcement power, including the 
injunction process and the power to 
force the owner of a restaurant to admit 
persons against the owner's will. Does 
the Senator from Minnesota have an an- 
swer to a question like that? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I have an answer 
to it. In the first place, if the owner 
would act like a human being and per- 
haps become a little colorblind, he would 
see that no one would be forcing him. 
If the Senator should also lock at the 
coin from the other side; the constitu- 
tional rights of equal protection of the 
laws and citizenship of one class to all 
in the country must also be considered. 

My family operated a business. The 
only thing we hoped was that a cus- 
tomer who came into our store would 
not say “Charge it.” We liked the cash. 
But if the customer said Charge it,” 
we would like to know whether his 
credit rating was good. 

My family has been in business for 65 
years. I do not recall any time in my 
life when we denied service to a man 
who came into our store because of his 
religion, his race, his national origin, or 
even his politics. 

My father was county chairman of the 
Democratic Party. But we could not 
live without Republicans. We did not 
have any prejudice against Republicans 
when they came into our business. The 
only prejudice we had against them was 
at the polls. I must admit that we then 
had a little prejudice. We did not think 
they ought to win. But if they were cus- 
tomers, they were treated as good as the 
Democrats. 

I do not desire to make light of this 
question. The point that bothers me is 
that the opponents of the bill can jus- 
tify governmental action at the State 
level that provides, Lou will segregate 
whether you like it or not.” 
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A merchant may not desire segrega- 
tion. The county sheriff, the State law 
enforcement, or the State attorney gen- 
eral—and they can be tough, too—may 
come in and say, “You segregate. I am 
sorry, sir. You own the store and every- 
thing in it. You own the restaurant, 
the parking lot, the doorknob, and the 
key. I know that you do not believe in 
segregation. I know that it is your pri- 
vate property. But the State law says, 
‘Segregate.’ ” 

Is that not an interference with pri- 
vate property? I say that it is. The 
businessman might say, “Segregation 
would ruin me economically. It runs 
against my religion. It is opposed to my 
attitude. It is against my sense of 
morality.” 

Still, the sheriff says, “Sorry, old boy. 
The law says Segregate.“ 

Why do not people who are in opposi- 
tion to the bill condemn that practice? 
The Government of the United States 
says, “You shall be treated as a citizen 
of the United States.” We do not say 
integrate.“ In the bill it is provided 
that segregation in public places and in 
public establishments violates the Con- 
stitution, and particularly so if a State 
law requires it. 

The Constitution further guarantees 
equal privileges and immunities and 
equal treatment under the law for every 
citizen of the United States. If that is 
not the case, then a citizen, regardless 
of his looks—whether he is short or tall, 
thin or fat, flatfooted or high arched, 
bald or curly headed—is entitled to come 
into public places. That is the simple 
argument. 

I thank the Senator for his tolerance 
and understanding. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I yield the floor. 


RECESS UNTIL TOMORROW AT 
` 11 A.M. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate at this time, I move, pur- 
suant to the order previously entered, 
that the Senate stand in recess until 11 
a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 8 
o’clock and 19 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
recessed, under the order previously en- 
tered, until tomorrow, Wednesday, March 
18, 1964, at 11 a.m. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate March 17 (legislative day of 
March 9), 1964: 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

Mary Dublin Keyserling, of the District of 
Columbia, to be Director of the Women’s 
Bureau, Department of Labor, vice Mrs. 
Esther Peterson, elevated. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
TuESDAY, Marcu 17, 1964 
The House met at 12 o’clock noon and 


was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore [Mr. ALBERT]. 
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DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO 
TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid before 
the House the following communication 
from the Speaker: 

THE SPEAKER’s Rooms, 
March 17, 1964. 

I hereby designate the Honorable CARL 

ALBERT to act as Speaker pro tempore today. 
JOHN W. McCormack, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


I John 5: 4: This is the victory that 
overcometh the world, even our faith. 

Eternal God, our Father, we humbly 
acknowledge that our own day is a time 
which is trying the souls of men and fill- 
ing many with fear and foreboding. 

It fortifies us to know that all along 
the dark and dismal paths of history 
there walked those who have remained 
steadfast and strong, however beset by 
trials and tribulations. 

Help us also to carry on bravely for we 
believe that in our day and generation 
we have companions and comrades who 
are ready to suffer and sacrifice for that 
which is true and honorable and will 
never surrender to fear and cowardice. 

Grant that in the great adventure and 
gigantic struggle of establishing peace on 
earth and brotherhood among men, may 
we cling with increasing tenacity of faith 
to the sustaining and indwelling spirit 
of our blessed Lord. 

Hear usin Hisname. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Ar- 
rington, one of its clerks, announced that 
the President pro tempore had appointed 
Mr. SMATHERS and Mr. PEARSON, as mem- 
bers on the part of the Senate, to the 
United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Development in Geneva, Switzerland, 
from March 23 to June 15, 1964. 


NEED FOR RECONSIDERATION AND 
APPROVAL OF LEGISLATION TO 
INCREASE PAY LEVELS OF GOV- 
ERNMENT EMPLOYEES—COMMU- 
NICATION FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. 
NO. 248) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid before 
the House the following communication 
from the President of the United States; 
which was read, and, without objection, 
referred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service and ordered to be 


printed: 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, March 17, 1964. 

Hon. JOHN W. McCormack, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SPEAKER: I urge the House to 
reconsider and approve legislation to in- 
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crease pay levels of Government em- 
ployees. If the pay raise is not enacted, 
it will deprive 2 million Federal workers 
of fair and reasonable pay adjustments; 
make it difficult to recruit and retain top- 
flight men and women; impair my efforts 
to achieve true economy in Government. 
eee failure to take this action 
will— 
undercut the principle and the promise 
of comparable pay—Federal career pay 
scales comparable to those in private 
enterprise—adopted by the Congress just 
a year and a half ago in the historic Fed- 
eral Salary Reform Act of 1962; 
thwart our efforts to strengthen profes- 
sional and technical leadership and step 
up the productivity of Federal workers. 
Competence is the keystone of that pro- 
gram. Fair salaries are vital to attract 
and hold competent people; 
make it harder than ever to recruit and 
hold the outstanding people we need for 
our top policy jobs. They already earn 
less—often far less—than they did earn, 
or could earn, in private jobs. This 
salary gap has been growing. The pro- 
posed bill will not close it. But it will 
reverse a dangerous trend; 
jeopardize increases in military pay 
which I have recommended to keep 
Armed Forces pay generally in line with 
nonmilitary salaries; 
renew pressures for the old approach of 
flat percentage increases for postal and 
other career workers. Such increases 
destroy a fair and rational pay system. 

Every cent of these increases is already 
included in my budget for fiscal year 
1965—the smallest budget in proportion 
to our national output since 1951. 

Congress and the country surely sup- 
port my determined drive for economy 
in Government. To make that policy 
work, I need first-class managers who 
can tighten organizations, simplify pro- 
cedures, trim waste, and inspire maxi- 
mum effort. It is false economy to offer 
salaries that will attract the mediocre 
but repel the talented. Business, foun- 
dations, universities, State and local gov- 
ernments are all learning that lesson— 
or already have. 

If Congressmen feel they should post- 
pone increasing, their salaries until next 
year, even though they are most deserv- 
ing of an increase in pay, there is no rea- 
son to postpone equitable and just action 
for others who serve the Government and 
the Nation. 

I need your help in my program to get 
a dollar’s worth of value for every dollar’s 
worth of pay—and the dollars paid to at- 
tract brains and ability to the Federal 
service will come back to the American 
people many times over in more economi- 
cal and effective Government. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to 
the Honorable Cart HAYDEN, President 
pro tempore of the Senate. 

Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY 
Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to thank the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians for presenting the carnations 
that we wear today to the Congress. 

I also thank those who have flown 
from Ireland the shamrocks that we see 
here today.. The Members of Congress 
and the people connected with the run- 
ning of the Congress are thankful to the 
Ancient Order of Hibernians for their 
generosity, and to the Ambassador. 


THE LATE SENATOR JAMES M. MEAD 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I was 
shocked and distressed to learn of the 
passing of former Senator James M. 
Mead. Senator, as he was known even 
after his retirement, was loved by every 
person who knew him, and I feel per- 
sonally gifted that I was privileged to 
know him. 

Mr. Speaker, words are inadequate to 
convey the popularity of Senator Mead. 
His passing will be sorrowed by many, 
not only in the Buffalo, N.Y., area, but 
all over the Nation. He was a giant 
among other political leaders, and was 
devoted to his fellow man throughout his 
public and private life. Senator Mead 
worked untiringly for the benefit of the 
workingman, and particularly for postal 
and classified workers. 

Mr. Speaker, a most eloquent sum- 
mary of the wonderful life of Senator 
James J. Mead has been compiled by one 
of our leading newspapers, the Buffalo 
Evening News. 

James Michael Mead, 78, who rose from a 
railroad worker’s shack to a leading place in 
national politics, died today after a long 
illness. 

Starting in the Erie County Board of Su- 
pervisors, he served as a legislator at the 
local, State, and national levels for 32 suc- 
cessive years. 

During the New Deal era of Democratic 
dominance he was one of his. party’s most 
influential leaders in Congress. 

He withdrew from active politics in 1947 
and, after serving 9 years with national and 
State administrative agencies, he retired. In 
recent years, he had spent most of his time in 
Plorida. 

Senator Mead was born December 27, 1885, 
in a one-room shack owned by the Lacka- 
wanna Railroad and next to the tracks in 
Mount Morris, Livingston County. 

He was one of eight children of Thomas 
and Jane Kelley Mead. Both the Mead and 


Kelley families made their livings for many 
years as railroaders. 

Senator Mead's maternal grandfather had 
been a railroader until Civil War days when 
he moved his family from Canaseraga to a 
farm near Garwood. 

The Senator’s mother found employment 
in the Erie Railroad station restaurant in 
Hornell and later at the Crandall House in 
Canaseraga. It was here that she met 
Thomas Mead, a young fireman on the Shaw- 
mut Railroad. 
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MOVED TO EAST BUFFALO AS A SMALL CHILD 


His father later became a section gang 
worker for the Lackawanna. When Jim 
Mead was 6, his father was assigned to 
Buffalo as a section boss. 

The family moved to a house at Lovejoy 
and Gold Streets in Buffalo. That same 
neighborhood was to be Senator Mead’s home 
for most of his adult life. 

When he was 12, he left St. Agnes Paro- 
chial School to find work to help bolster the 
family’s resources. 

He went to work as a waterboy for a sec- 
tion gang in the Lackawanna's East Buffalo 
yards. A few months later, he was pro- 
moted to lamplighter. 

After that he worked for the railroad as 
a section hand, spike mauler, trackwalker, 
shopworker, and finally as a switchman. 

The future Senator’s working career was 
interrupted during a 1906 strike. Some car 
repairmen moved their tools into a section 
shanty. Jim Mead threw the tools out and 
posted a sign, No scabs permitted here.“ 

He was fired. 

He next went to work for the Pullman Co., 
working on car dynamos. 

Although he was a regular wage earner 
now, he did his best to pick up the sequence 
of his interrupted education. He attended 
night classes at School 43, the former Cen- 
tral High School and the Buffalo Institute 
of Technology. 

He left Buffalo in 1909 to spend a year 
working as a “boomer” for the new Florida 
East Coast Railroad. 


PLAYED PRO BASEBALL IN THE HOTEL LEAGUE 


Returning to his hometown, he became a 
switchman for the Erie Railroad. He became 
active in the Switchmen’s Union of North 
America, beco president of the local 
chapter and later one of the union’s few life 
members. 

During these same years, he was winning 
recognition as a baseball player of some 
promise. After playing with Buffalo sand- 
lot teams, he signed up with the Erie, Pa., 
team in the old Ohio-Pennsylvania League. 

He also played ball in Florida in what was 
then called the Hotel League. 

He later recalled the end of his profession- 
al baseball career. 

“I quit because of salary difference,” he 
said, “but not before the manager had told 
me that if I would stick, I would make 
a good ballplayer.” 

His interest in baseball continued. In fact, 
he suffered a broken arm in 1933 while play- 
ing ball in a scrub game. 

He was known jokingly as the Democratic 
Babe Ruth of the annual congressional ball 
games which pitted Democratic and Repub- 
lican legislators against each other. 

In 1911, he was appointed to the Capitol 
Police force and made his first trip to 
Washington. 


BECAME DEMOCRATIC COMMITTEEMAN IN 1912 


For a year, he divided his time between 
his work at the Capitol and attending night 
classes at Georgetown University. In his 
spare time, he sat in the visitors’ galleries 
of the House and Senate, intently watching 
and listening. 

What he saw and heard fired his imagina- 
tion and ambition. As he was preparing to 
return to his home in Buffalo, he told his 
fellow officers: 

“Ten years from now, I'll be back. And I'll 
have an office in this building.” 

(Actually, it was 8 years later that he 
returned as a Member of the House.) 

Back in Buffalo, he worked as an Erie 
Railroad switchman and served as chairman 
of the Switchmen’s Union local grievance 
committee. 

But his attention began turning more and 
more toward politics. He became a Demo- 
cratic ward committeeman in 1912. 
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The next year, he ran for supervisor. He 
won the election after squeaking through a 
primary contest by a margin of 7 votes. 

He quickly won attention as the moving 
force in breaking up what was known as a 
supervisors’ committee ring which was 
costing the taxpayers thousands of dollars. 

In addition to their pay, supervisors drew 
$3 a day for attending committee meetings. 
The new supervisor launched a fight for re- 
forms in this system and succeeded in having 
abolished 20 committees which were serving 
no purpose other than to afford excuses for 
drawing attendance vouchers. 


GAINED WIDE REPUTATION AS FIGHTER FOR LABOR 


It was during his term as supervisor that 
he was instrumental in bringing about a 
settlement of the widely heralded Gould 
Coupler strike in Depew. This brought him 
national attention. 

After a single term on the board of super- 
visors, he was elected to the State legisla- 
ture as fourth district assemblyman. He 
served three successive terms. 

In the legislature, he quickly won a repu- 
tation as a fighter for labor legislation. 

His biggest fight was for the railroad full- 
crew bill. In an impassioned speech for the 
bill, Assemblyman Mead declared: 

“If you knew the rotten conditions of some 
equipment, your hair would turn gray. Asa 
practical railroad man, I feel that I would 
be committing murder if I should vote to 
repeal this law.” 

His ardent fight for the bill won the sup- 
port of 20 Republican legislators and saved 
the bill by an 8-vote margin. 

His other legislative battles were fought 
for the preservation of the workmen's com- 
pensation law, a train-limit bill, the Gibbs 
water bill for Buffalo, the cannery bill for 
women and children and other labor-backed 
measures. 

While he was in the legislature, he con- 
tinued his educational pursuits. It was dur- 
ing that time that he earned a doctorate of 
laws degree from Niagara University. 

With a reputation as liberal and stanch 
supporter of labor, Assemblyman Mead took 
the stump in the fall of 1918 as a candidate 
for Congress in the 42d district. 


DISAPPOINTING START ON OBSCURE COMMITTEE 


He won by the narrow margin of 1,000 
votes. It was the first of 10 successive elec- 
tions to the House. In the succeeding years, 
he was returned by increasingly larger ma- 
jorities. By 1936, his winning margin had 
risen to 25,000 votes. 

In Washington, the 33-year-old Buffalon- 
ian was regarded as a tenacious fighter who 
lacked polish and finesse. 

He had hoped for an appointment to the 
House Labor Committee. Instead, he was 
named to the obscure Pensions Committee. 

Three years later, he was named to the 
almost equally obscure Post Office and Post 
Roads Committee. 

It was a time of Republican dominance in 
national politics. As a newcomer to the 
ranks of an ineffectual opposition party, Rep- 
resentative Mead was realistic enough to 
realize he didn’t cut a particularly strong 
figure in Washington affairs. 

In fact, he used to stay in Buffalo more 
than in Washington, even while Congress 
was in session. He acknowledged his ab- 
senteeism frankly, saying he felt he could 
be of more use to his constituents at home 
than in the Capital. 

When the Democratic minority turned into 
a majority, Representative Mead found him- 
self chairman of the Post Office Committee. 
His visits to Buffalo diminished almost to 
the vanishing point during sessions. 

For years, as a minority member of the 
Post Office Committee, he had sponsored a 
bill to provide a 44-hour week for postal em- 
ployees. When the bill finally was enacted 
into law, it bore the name of Representative 
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Samuel A. Kendall, a Pennsylvania Repub- 
lican. 

However, the measure was known popu- 
larly as the Mead-LaFollette law. 


COMPLETED EDUCATION WHILE SERVING IN 
CONGRESS 


Representative Mead was one of the out- 
standing supporters of amendments wid- 
ening the scope of locomotive inspection 
laws. He played a prominent part in help- 
ing defeat antistrike provisions of the Cum- 
mins-Esch law. 

He sponsored a resolution for a sesquicen- 
tennial celebration honoring General Pu- 
laski, Polish hero of the Revolutionary War, 
and was appointed a member of a special 
congressional committee to attend Savan- 
nah, Ga., ceremonies. 

During his early years in Congress, he con- 
tinued his self-imposed regimen of com- 
pleting his education, taking courses in 
philosophy, economics, and sociology at Can- 
isius College and other courses in Washing- 
ton at the Emerson Institute and Columbus 
University. 

When the Democrats won control of the 
House in 1930, Representative Mead became 
a national political figure of stature. 

As chairman of the Post Office Commit- 
tee, he presided over legislation that reduced 
the postal work week to 5 days, restored pay 
cuts and did away with involuntary vaca- 
tions without pay. 

He also initiated laws which created 100,- 
000 permanent jobs for men who had been 
placed on substitute lists and increased rural 
mail carriers’ pay. 

Although he joked that when he first 
joined the committee “all I knew was how to 
operate the mailbox on the corner,” he was 
recognized later as the leading congressional 
authority on postal legislation. 

ELECTED TO COMPLETE SENATOR COPELAND’S 
TERM 

During the years of the Roosevelt admin- 
istration, his name often was put forward for 
Postmaster General. 

By 1936, he was mentioned frequently as a 
possible House speaker or Democratic ma- 
jority leader. But Representative Mead 
turned his back on these honors in 1938 to 
put his political future on the line. 

Senator Royal S. Copeland had died with 
2 years of his term left. Representative Mead 
won election to serve out the unexpired 
term. Two years later, he was elected to a 
full 6-year term. 

Senator Mead’s activities as head of the 
committee assigned to policing America’s 
war effort took him around the world check- 
ing on American supplies and equipment in 
every theater of war. 

With the end of the war, his committee 
turned its attention to disposal of surplus 
properties in an effort to prevent graft and 
profiteering. It soon became embroiled in 
the Garsson-May and Bilbo scandals which 
involved some of the big names in the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Some of Senator Mead’s fellow Democrats 
begged him to call off the investigations, 
saving Democratic Congressman Andrew May 
of Kentucky and Senator Theodore Bilbo of 
Mississippi. But the investigation continued 
and eventually May went to jail and Bilbo 
lost his Senate seat. 

DEFEAT FOR GOVERNOR A BITTER DISAPPOINTMENT 

Referring to the investigation later, Sen- 
ator Mead declared, “I wouldn’t have been 
able to sleep at night and rest with my con- 
science if I had stopped that investigation.” 

In 1946, Senator Mead received the Demo- 
cratic nomination for Governor, but met de- 
feat at the hands of Thomas E. Dewey, run- 
ning for reelection. 

The defeat was a bitter disappointment 
to Senator Mead. But he still was able to 
quip that he had run “the wrong year, for 
the wrong office in the wrong State.” 
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It was his last appearance in the political 
forum. With the end of his Senate term, 
January 3, 1947, he left active politics and 
never returned. 

He kept an office open in Washington from 
January 2, 1947, to November 1, 1949, clear- 
ing up the files of his long years in Con- 
gress and keeping in touch with his former 
colleagues. 

In November 1949, President Truman ap- 
pointed him to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, In May 1950, he became FTC chair- 
man. 

After he completed his 6-year term with 
the FTC, he was appointed by former Gov- 
ernor Harriman as manager of the Washing- 
ton office of the New York State Department 
of Commerce. He retired completely from 
public life when he left that post in Aug- 
ust 1956. 

In the years after he left the Senate, his 
name frequently was mentioned as a candi- 
date for Governor, for the Senate, and for 
the House. But, although he maintained an 
active interest in politics, he resisted all 
overtures to return to its battles. 

Although most of his life was devoted to 
politics, Senator Mead operated an electrical 
contracting business at 631 Main Street for 
several years. 


SENTIMENTAL ABOUT HIS OLD NEIGHBORHOOD 


He lived at 350 Gold Street and later at 
Ki Ideal Street, near the scenes of his child- 

ood. 

He once observed, I guess I had too much 
sentiment about the old railroad neighbor- 
hood to move away. We can hear the 
whistles of five railroads.” 

During his first term in the Legislature, on 
August 25, 1915, he married Alice M. Dillon 
of Buffalo, a childhood sweetheart. They 
had one son, James M. Mead, Jr. Mrs. Mead 
died in Clermont, Fla., January 13, 1964. 

Senator Mead and his wife avoided formal 
society and elaborate entertaining. 

“I think we'd both have to have advice to 
play a game of bridge,” the Senator once 
remarked. 

Although Mrs. Mead never was a paid mem- 
ber of his staff, she devoted long hours to 
helping with the work in his office. 

Both the Senator and his wife enjoyed 
long walks and liked the pleasure of the the- 
ater, movies, and books. 

Tall and well-proportioned, Senator Mead 
liked to keep in trim with daily gymnasium 
workouts. 

He formerly spent much of his free time 
at a 4-acre farm near Angola where the 
Senator applied himself enthusiastically to a 
large garden. 

One of his last public appearances in west- 
ern New York came in December 1946, at the 
annual birthday party tendered to him by 
the Erie County Postmaster Association. 

In what proved to be his last address as 
a Senator he told his audience: 

“Keep America great—improve the Amer- 
ica we love. Make it the America that is 
the dream of all who believe ours is the 
greatest form of government in the world. 

“If we dedicate our lives to the service of 
our country and our fellow men, we need 
not fear atheistic communism with all its 
evils or atheistic fascism with its dreadful 
tragedies. 


As one who was the grateful recipient 
of his consistent kindness and cordiality, 
I should like to join in conveying to his 
son and family my deepest sympathy 
and regret over his passing. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
am very sorry to learn of the death of 
my valued friend and former colleague, 
Hon. James M. Mead, of New York, an 
outstanding leader and a great Ameri- 
can. 

Starting life under difficult economic 
conditions, with noble ambitions and 
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firm determination and courage, Jim 
Mead, whose life is a Horatio Alger story, 
rose to the heights in public life. 

A gentleman of deep faith, of strong 
religious convictions, who lived the spir- 
itual truths in which he believed, his life 
is an example and an inspiration for all 
others to follow, particularly the youth 
of America, with their lives and responsi- 
bilities lying ahead for them. 

With a noble ambition and a natural 
inclination to render honorable and 
trustworthy public service, Jim Mead 
was elected in 1913 as supervisor of Erie 
County in New York; to the New York 
State Assembly in 1918; thereafter elect- 
ed to the House of Representatives in the 
Congress from a normally Republican 
district, serving his people in the House 
for 20 years; thereafter elected to a va- 
cancy in the U.S. Senate in 1938 and re- 
elected for a full term in 1940. 

Jim Mead left the U.S. Senate in 1946 
and thereafter was appointed in 1949 by 
former President Harry S. Truman to 
the Federal Trade Commission, serving 
until 1955, the last 4 years as Chairman 
of the Federal Trade Commission, from 
which position he retired to resume his 
public service in his native State of New 
York. 

During his more than 26 years in Con- 
gress, his career was notable by his sound 
progressive outlook, being not only a 
supporter but a leader in the passage of 
great constructive measures enacted into 
law under the late President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and former President Harry S. 
Truman. 

Jim Mead was one of the best friends 
the Federal employees ever had in the 
Congress. They should long remember 
Jim Mead, who was chairman of the 
House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service for the many successful 
legislative fights he made in their behalf. 

In the fields of national defense and of 
a firm national policy, Jim Mead was a 
strong advocate of a powerful national 
defense and a strong and firm foreign 
policy. 

It can truly be said of Jim Mead that 
he made his constructive imprint in the 
pages of American history. 

As a gentleman and as a legislator, and 
as an American, Jim Mead was univer- 
sally admired and respected. 

He was a dear and valued friend. His 
legion of friends will miss Jim Mead 
very much. 

Mrs. McCormack joins me in extending 
to his son and his sister our profound 
sympathy in their great loss and sorrow. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to express my grief and sorrow at the 
news of the passing of a former Member 
of this House and a former Member of 
the other body, Senator James M. Mead, 
of New York. 

Although it was not my privilege to 
have been able to serve in this Congress 
with Jim Mead, I had the privilege of 
knowing him well after his retirement 
from the Congress and, of course, I had 
followed his record closely during his 
service back in the Senate in the 1940's. 

Senator Mead was one of the most 
beloved legislators from the Empire 
State. He was known from one end of 
the State to the other. He served all 
the people of the State well. He served 
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his State, his country, and his party with 
great ability and dedication. 

Jim Mead’s political strength was al- 
ways based on the confidence and sup- 
port of the individual citizen, the rank 
and file workingman or woman, the so- 
called little fellow. Though his home 
was in the upstate area, and though he 
served his home district in this House 
with distinction for some 20 years, Jim 
Mead became an eloquent and effective 
spokesman in the Senate for all the 
people of our State, upstate as well as 
those in the great metropolitan area of 
the city of New York. 

Mr. Speaker, in an age when it seems 
increasingly clear that high political of- 
fice comes more readily to those of 
wealth than it does to those without in- 
dependent financial resources, Jim 
Mead’s career is proof not only that a 
man of modest circumstances can indeed 
rise to the high office of U.S. Senator 
from New York, but that when he does 
so, he graces that office, as Jim Mead 
graced it, with ability, with integrity, 
and with a warm and charming 
humanity. 

We in New York will sorely miss Jim 
Mead. To his family, Mrs. Stratton and 
I extend our deepest sysmpathy in their 
loss. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DULSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. PILLION. I join my colleague in 
this expression of sorrow regarding the 
late Mr. Mead. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DULSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. Jim Mead was here 
in my time and I was here in his time. 
He and I were personal friends. We sat 
on different sides of the aisle, but that 
meant nothing to our friendship. I con- 
sidered him a great and good man, even 
though I disagreed with him on many 
issues that came before us. I am sure 
we all mourn his ; 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who desire to do so may have 5 legisla- 
tive days in which to extend their re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp on the 
life, character, and public service of the 
late Senator James M. Mead. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

There was no objection. 


A TRIBUTE TO ST. PATRICK 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, the 
name Patrick, apostle and patron saint 
of Ireland, has lived in the minds of men 
for many years since his departure from 
this earth. In part, his memory is sus- 
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tained by the nature of the Irish people, 
whose sense of gratitude demands that 
he who toiled in their behalf, courageous- 
ly and for so many years, be not forgot- 
ten with the passage of time. In part, 
also the name of St. Patrick has be- 
come so closely identified with the Irish 
cause, that to forget the glory of his tri- 
umphs and accomplishments would be 
tantamount to forgetting the cause of 
Ireland itself. 

St. Patrick’s life was symbolic of many 
things. In the first place, it symbolized 
the power of Christian teaching. Every- 
one knows of the life and history of St. 
Patrick. There is no saint or other per- 
son, throughout the ages, who has made 
a greater imprint upon the minds and 
lives of countless of millions of persons, 
whether of Irish or non-Irish origin, 
than St. Patrick. 

St. Patrick showed his intense love of 
God and of His word and His law. What 
we need in the world of today is the 
spirit of St. Patrick in the minds of all 
persons for the spirit of St. Patrick is 
one of a fighter, and a warrior in the 
cause of justice and progress, and the 
willingness to make every sacrifice for 
God, mankind, and country. 

The spirit of St. Patrick is an affirma- 
tive one that constitutes our great moral 
power existing in the minds of all per- 
sons, without regard to race, color, or 
creed. 

This great moral power welded to- 
gether will be the great force, with a 
powerful national defense that will de- 
feat the evil forces of atheistic commu- 
nism. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker— 

Sr. Parricx’s Day 
Trish hills, as grey as the dove, 
Know the little plant I love; 
Warm and fair it mantles them 
Stretching down from throat to hem. 


And it laughs o'er many a vale, 
Sheltered safe from storm and gale; 
Sky and sun and stars thereof 
Love the gentle plant I love. 


O, the red rose shineth rare, 
And the lily saintly fair; 

But my shamrock, one in three, 
Takes the inmost heart of me. 


Katharine Tynan’s “Shamrock Song” 
expresses what is felt today by all who 
love Ireland. The living memory of the 
great St. Patrick, the glorious history 
and present honored position of Ireland 
in the world, and the reverence that those 
of Irish descent feel for the people and 
land of their ancestors—all are symbol- 
ized today by the wearing of a shamrock, 
or of the bit of green that takes the place 
of a shamrock. As a Flannery by birth 
and a Kelly by marriage, I think I can 
speak from the standpoint of the Irish 
in America; but on this great day we 
make no narrow definition of Irishness. 
The shamrock makes the heart beneath 
it Irish, though the blood that circles 
through it may well from springs in 
Africa or Asia. Love, that is the criterion 
of our humanity, is also the criterion of 
our Irishness. He who wears the sham- 
rock today, in token of his love for Ire- 
land, is welcomed to our kindred. 

May St. Patrick, on this his festal day, 
call down upon all such, upon the land 
and people of America, and upon the 
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land and people of Ireland, the blessings 
of God. 

Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, it is an 
easy and pleasant task to praise Ameri- 
cans of Irish descent on their achieve- 
ments on the feast day of their patron 
saint. Irish-American contributions in 
the fields of politics, literature, religion, 
law enforcement, entertainment, and 
many others are well known, and merit 
the highest esteem. But since it is on 
St. Patrick’s Day that we choose to honor 
America’s debt to the Irish, let us also 
remember the achievement of that man 
who was born a Roman Briton, who was 
brought over as a slave to Ireland; who 
escaped and went to Gaul to study, and 
who returned as a missionary priest to 
build an Irish Catholic culture. 

Although there is some doubt as to the 
chronology of St. Patrick’s activities in 
Ireland, there is general agreement 
among scholars that he returned to 
Christianize Ireland in the fifth century, 
and that there is no other with even the 
faintest claim to the title “Apostle of 
Treland.” All the lives of St. Patrick, 
whether ancient or modern, while they 
may differ about the precise location and 
the number of churches he founded, 
agree about the superhuman energy that 
kept him forever traveling on the roads 
of every part of Ireland. He founded 
churches wherever he traveled, and at 
least 90 of them can still be identi- 
fied with a fair degree of accuracy. 

He spent over 30 years in his great 
task of converting Ireland to Christian- 
ity, and two aspects of his work im- 
pressed him so strongly that he remarked 
upon them several times in his writings. 
The first was that the ancient civiliza- 
tion of Ireland was fused into Christian- 
ity without great violence, and without a 
painful break with traditional ways. 
The second was the astonishing voca- 
tion of the Irish for the priesthood, so 
that it was possible for St. Patrick to 
establish a native clergy in his own life- 
time which functioned under his divinely 
inspired guidance. 

St. Patrick’s love for Ireland was pro- 
found. In his writings we find reference 
to “the nation to whom the love of 
Christ conveyed me.” He describes how 
he suppressed his wish to revisit his 
kinsmen in Britain and the schools in 
Gaul where he had been educated be- 
cause it was his belief that the recently 
pagan people of Ireland might stray 
from the path of Christianity to which 
he had led them. He therefore resolved 
to stay with them for a lifetime, saying: 

The Lord is mighty to grant to me to be 
myself spent for your souls. 


He prayed: 

Let it not happen to me from my God 
that I should ever part with his people. I 
pray God to give me perserverance, and to 
vouchsafe that I bear to him faithful wit- 
ness until my passing hence. 


When St. Patrick died, he had linked 
the whole of Ireland together with Cath- 
olic churches in which all the people 
could hear mass on Sundays and feast 
days. Not only had a native Irish priest- 
hood been established, but there were 
also groups of Irish nuns. Everything 
in the native Irish culture that could be 
preserved, Patrick had preserved. He 
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was completely sympathetic toward 
everything in the Irish literacy and in- 
stitutional tradition which did not posi- 
tively conflict with Christian doctrine. 

During the Dark Ages of Europe, the 
spirit of St. Patrick was emulated by the 
missionaries from Ireland who spread 
the Gospel and the tradition of learning 
throughout Europe. They never forgot 
his example, and we shall never forget 
him. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, St. Pat- 
rick’s Day is not only a great day for the 
Irish, it is a great day for the United 
States and the whole world. 

For who could come up to St. Patrick, 
and who could excel the Irish in their 
contributions to our great country, to 
human liberty, and the well-being of the 
human race. 

The Irish have taken a vital part for 
many centuries in every great struggle 
of mankind. The great St. Patrick re- 
placed paganism with Christianity in Ire- 
land. It is a lyrical, but historical, fact 
that throughout the Dark Ages, Irish 
monks kept the lamps of learning and 
human knowledge burning in the West- 
ern World. 

The Irish have gallantly fought in 
every war for liberty, freedom, justice, 
and the cause of spiritual ideals. Irish 
blood literally saturates the battlefields 
of the great wars of history, including 
the American Revolution and every war 
since that time where the destiny of this 
Nation was at stake. How can you beat 
the Irish? 

We may conclude, Mr. Speaker, that 
Irish intellect has enlightened the world, 
Irish courage has inspired the world, 
Irish heart has nourished the world, and 
Irish blood has been spilled to save the 
world when ruthless tyranny trampled 
the rights of free men and women. 

The Irish are a militant people, thank 
God. They hold fiercely to their beliefs, 
‘their ideals, and the cherished principles 
by which they live. They do not permit 
others to challenge or steal away their 
liberties which they bravely defend with 
their blood, sometimes at the drop of a 
hat. 

Warmhearted, compassionate, and 
generous to a fault, filled to the brim 
with the milk of human kindness, they 
are none-the-less willing to fight and 
to die, if necessary, for their rights and 
their beliefs. The Irish do not flinch 
from danger or fear the oppressor. In 
fact, in a very real sense, they live with- 
out fear. Their courage knows no 
bounds. 

They have learned to laugh at mis- 
fortune, to be gay in the face of adversi- 
ty, to live with faith in the Lord and 
indomitable courage that cannot be de- 
nied. The Irish never give in. They 
prear death to surrender. They never 
quit. 

As history has so abundantly illus- 
trated, when the lives and liberties of 
their dear ones and fellow countrymen 
are in peril, they remain undaunted. As 
has been so well said, “When the going 
gets tough, the Irish get going.” 

They never do anything in halves, or 
even in quarters, so the story goes. I 
can recall the instance in my hometown 
of Clinton, Mass., some years ago, when 
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a loyal son of Erin was collecting funds 
for the Sinn Fein rebellion. He visited 
the home of a loyal compatriot, but the 
family funds were at a low ebb, and the 
best donation he could get for the cause 
was a quarter. The zealous collector 
threw the coin contemptuously on the 
floor saying, We are not freeing Ireland 
in quarters.” 

To be sure, the words of the proud, 
militant, very able Mary McSweeney, 
sister of the famous Irish martyr, Ter- 
rence McSweeney, ring down through 
history as symbolic of unflinching Irish 
courage and determination. 

Speaking of the enemy that was, for 
the 100th time in 700 years, laying waste 
to her beautiful native land, this gifted 
Irish patriot said: 

They may kill every man in Ireland and 
the women will rise up to fight them. 

They may kill every woman in Ireland and 
the little children of Ireland will rise up to 
fight them. 

They may kill every child in Ireland and 
then the blades of green grass growing on 
Irish soil will rise up to throw back our 
oppressors. 


Yes, Mr. Speaker, the Irish are a great 
people to whom this Nation and the 
world are much indebted for their 
strength of character, their unswerving 
loyalty, their determined unflinching al- 
legiance, their effective leadership in 
every walk of life, and the gigantic con- 
tributions they have made to the cause 
of God and country and human liberty. 

Since it was the great St. Patrick who 
first weaned the Irish away from pagan- 
ism, united Ireland under the Christian 
God and fired in their hearts the love of 
God and humanity and the love of free- 
dom, and thus made possible the glori- 
ous contributions they have so gener- 
ously and unstintingly offered through- 
out the years, particularly to the United 
States of America, it is most appropriate 
that we should pause today in the spirit 
of grateful remembrance to pay due 
honor and tribute to the memory of this 
immortal patron saint of Ireland. 

It is this spirit, the determination, the 
loyalty, the militancy and faith of St. 
Patrick and the Irish that are needed in 
this country more today than ever be- 
fore. 

The evil forces of communism want no 
traffic with loyal Irishmen, because they 
well know the Irish cannot be cajoled 
or subverted to treasonable doctrines, 
fear only God and can never be overcome 
by force until they breathe their last. 
The Irish are Bunker Hill Americans, 
passionate lovers and defenders of our 
country and all it means. 

If these living facts could be impressed 
deeply enough upon the convert enemy 
who is today striving so powerfully by 
every means of deceit, subterfuge, and 
diabolical conspiracy to weaken and un- 
dermine this Nation, I believe that our 
struggle for freedom and peace in this 
world would be made much easier. 

The Irishman does not shrink from 
his enemies; he fights them. He does 
not appease his enemy, when they move 
against him; he assails them. Yet, 
moved by love and compassion, he is the 
first to recognize the good will and hon- 
est purpose of those who truly seek un- 
derstanding, brotherhood, and peaceful 
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relations, is always the first to hold out 
the olive branch, and the first to rush to 
the aid of those who are afflicted and 
stricken. The Irish are all-weather 
friends. 

Hail then to St. Patrick, the great 
saint and hero of Ireland and his suc- 
cessors in spirit, faith, and courage in 
this and every other land, who have al- 
ways held high the torch of human free- 
dom, and who, in this perilous genera- 
tion, are irrevocably committed to car- 
rying this torch with lofty resolve and 
fierce determination, as long as the good 
Lord gives them life. 

If we in this Nation and world today 
could but catch and truly emulate more 
of that noble spirit both the Nation and 
the world would be much better places 
to live in. God grant that day may soon 
come when a just peace under freedom 
may dawn. 

Meanwhile, let us show the strength, 
the faith, the courage, and the dogged 
resolution of our fathers. Let nothing 
deter us from keeping and saving this 
great Nation as our happy home and our 
holy sanctuary of freedom, democracy, 
honor, and justice. You can be certain 
that the Irish will ever continue to serve 
and defend America with our last drop 
of blood. Let all others be willing to do 


so. 

As part of my remarks, I would like 
very much to insert a very touching, in- 
spiring article, entitled “St. Patrick’s Day 
Is Tribute to Irish Race,” written by my 
good friend and neighbor, the gifted, 
talented Mr. John E. O'Malley, celebrated 
columnist of the Clinton Daily Item in 
my hometown of Clinton, Mass. 


Sr. Parrick’s Day Is TRIBUTE To IRISH RACE 


History relates that in 388 a band of Irish, 
pagan marauders, landed in Scotland near 
the mouth of the Clyde River. In the booty 
which they brought back to Ireland was a 
boy named Patrick, The value of the boy 
was that he could be sold asa slave. There 
was something out of the ordinary about the 
boy, Patrick, because within the year he had 
escaped his master and had found his way 
home to Scotland. 

The leader of that band of marauders little 
realized that in his capture of that boy he 
was changing the history of his country and 
affecting the history of the world. To fol- 
low the history of the boy who was sold into 
slavery in 388 to the time of his death in 
464, you must be faced with the conclusion 
that he was chosen of God to weave into the 
lives of men a small part of the divine des- 
tiny of the world. 

On Tuesday the people of Irish blood in 
Clinton and around the world will honor 
that slave boy, as the patron saint of Ire- 
land, St. Patrick. 

The observance of St. Patrick's Day in the 
United States, in the past two generations, is 
phenomenal in its scope. It seems to tran- 
scend religion—even the great saint himself. 
More and more it has taken on the added 
flavor of a national tribute to Ireland and 
the Irish people. 

For more than 100 years after the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence there was 
a powerful conspiracy to ignore or minimize 
the contribution of the Irish people in the 
building of this Nation. In a historical 
sense it has partly succeeded; but all of the 
historians in the world—armed with bigotry, 
malice, intolerance, and falsehood—cannot 
change nor hide the facts of an evolving 
society in a free country the size of ours. 

The honoring of the Irish on St. Patrick's 
Day comes not from the blood the Irish have 
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shed in defense of this country (and it was 
copious indeed), but rather in the industrial, 
mercantile, governmental, and social life of 
daily intercourse and competition; through 
their charity, honor, fairplay, religious con- 
stancy, their songs and their stories. 

One year ago the editor of a national mag- 
azine wrote the following editorial for St. 
Patrick's Day, Every American probably has 
a dash of Irish in him. It is almost inevi- 
table, for in the racially packed society we 
have all grown porous to the romantic and 
violent legacy of Ireland. As we have to all 
those qualities persuasively Irish—wit, 
charm, imagination, camaraderie, and com- 
bativeness. 

“To paraphrase Samuel Johnson, he who 
does not respond to the Irish does not truly 
love life. The waves of settlers from Ireland 
have accounted for a magnificent strain in 
America; the person of Irish descent has 
been monumental in helping to create this 
Nation.” 

The old Ireland is fast passing away and 
the fairies, the banshees, and the mermaids 
get no credence even in the remotest villages. 
The lakes, the bogs, the mountains are un- 
changed; the castles still stand, the old mon- 
uments are reminders of the past but there 
is a fresh vigor blowing across Erin from the 
Atlantic to the Irish Sea. 

Modern Ireland, sprung from the staff of 
legend and suffering, is fast becoming an 
industrial nation. It is a changing place 
even though its green magic beauty goes on 
tugging at the heartstrings. The Ireland 
that my mother told me of is gone forever 
and it brings a touch of sadness to the sat- 
isfaction that old Ireland is really taking her 
true place among the nations of the world. 


IOWA SENTIMENT FOR PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in 1960 
Iowa citizens gave Richard Nixon 56 per- 
cent of their vote. 

Today, there has been a complete 
turnabout in Iowa sentiment. A poll 
conducted by Wallace’s Farmer shows 
that President Johnson would now sweep 
the State with 58 percent of the vote and 
Nixon would draw only 42 percent. 

Moreover, the President would increase 
his margin against any other Republican 
opponent: 65 percent to the President if 
Goldwater were the nominee; 70 percent 
if Rockefeller were the nominee. 

It is obvious that Iowa farmers feel 
good about President Johnson. They 
know that the President, who under- 
stands farming and ranching, who is 
knowledgeable about weather and water 
and all the problems that the farmer 
confronts every day, who has ridden a 
cultivator and run a haybaler, has a 
deep understanding and affection for the 
farmer and rancher. 

All this gets through to the people of 
Iowa. 

They like their President, they iden- 
tify with him, they have confidence in 
him. For the first time in many a year, 
rock-ribbed Republican country looks 
with favor and enthusiasm on a Demo- 
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cratic President. They do so because 
they believe in Lyndon Johnson as a man 
and as a President. 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND 
LABOR 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Poverty of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor may be permitted to 
sit during general debate today and the 
balance of the week. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Agriculture may have until midnight 
tonight to file a report on H.R. 9780. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


SOVIET RELIGIOUS DISCRIMINA- 
TION 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
March 15, 1964, issue of the New York 
Times, there appeared an item indicat- 
ing that the Soviets have shut down 
Moscow's only matzoth bakery. This 
bakery was opened last Wednesday to 
produce the unleavened bread for Pass- 
over, which begins March 28. Many 
devout Jews had turned in the flour for 
their matzoth and had been promised 
an equivalent amount of unleavened 
bread. Now they have neither flour nor 
matzoth. 

This is an unwarranted violation of 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights that was adopted by the United 
Nations in 1948. Article 18 states: 

Everyone has the right to freedom of 
thought, conscience and religion; this right 
includes freedom to change his religion or 
beliefs, and freedom, either alone or in com- 
munity with others, or in public or private, 
to manifest his religion or belief in teach- 
ing, practice, worship and observance. 


The Soviet disregard and contempt 
for the Jews’ observance of their religion 
is deplorable, as all human beings are 
born free and equal in dignity and 
rights. That the Congress of the United 
States may reaffirm its faith in funda- 
mental human rights, I submitted a con- 
current resolution on February 13, 1964, 
stating that: 

It is the sense of the Congress that the 
United Nations should forthwith adopt a 
universal declaration calling for the elimi- 
nation of all religious intolerance and all 


discriminatory practices against religious 
and ethnic groups. 


I urge the immediate adoption of this 
resolution by the Congress to make evi- 
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dent our abhorrence of the discrimina- 
tion practiced by the Soviets on some of 
its minority people. à 


BEEF IMPORTS 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing a bill which will limit the 
imports of beef into the United States. 
Cattle prices are depressed. Cattle 
feeders have been encouraged to use 
surplus grain to feed cattle and now find 
that they are threatened with falling 
prices. 

These depressed cattle prices are 
largely a result of increasing imports of 
beef from low-wage countries. To me, 
Mr. Speaker, it is utterly incredible that 
our Nation with huge stockpiles and 
great surpluses of farm products would 
permit the importation of any farm 
products or any livestock products— 
canned, ground, fresh, frozen, or other- 
wise. 

The livestock industry in the United 
States constitutes the greatest single 
segment of agriculture. It brings in 
more income and has been healthy with- 
out controls, without quotas, and without 
price supports. If this Congress stands 
idly by and permits our great livestock 
industry to be wrecked and eventually 
controlled and reduced because of im- 
ports, this would be most tragic for the 
future of agriculture as a whole. 

Mr. Speaker, we have even had kan- 
garoo meat and horsemeat imported 
into this country and sold as beef. The 
situation is urgent and I hope the Con- 
gress will favorably act upon this bill 
before it is too late. 


LEGALIZED BETTING PUMPS $316.5 
MILLION INTO STATE TREAS- 
URIES 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to bring to the attention of those Mem- 
bers of Congress who react with shocked 
feelings at the thought of legalizing a na- 
tional lottery, some interesting facts and 
figures which prove that millions of our 
citizens enjoy the relaxation and pleas- 
ures of gambling. 

The 1964 report on horse racing in the 
United States for last year has just been 
released by the National Association of 
State Racing Commissioners. 

This report is particularly interesting 
because it shows that 3 additional States, 
Nevada, Pennsylvania, and Vermont, 
have since last year joined the other 24 
in capitalizing on the American gambling 
thirst. 
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It also shows that almost $4 billion— 
$3,974,795,818—-was wagered in all 27 
States where gambling on horses is legal 
and proper—at least inside the gates of 
the racetracks. 

Another interesting part of this report, 
Mr. Speaker, is the tax revenue to the 
27 States. The amount collected, pain- 
lessly and voluntarily, came to over $316.5 
million—an increase of almost $24 mil- 
lion over the previous year. 

In spite of our sanctimonious attitude 
about gambling, our own Federal Treas- 
ury was the beneficiary of additional mil- 
lions of dollars in taxes collected on ad- 
mission charges from almost 56 million 
persons whose urge to gamble brought 
them through the racetrack turnstiles. 

I might add that yesterday was open- 
ing day at Aqueduct Race Track in New 
York State and 48,153 persons wagered 
over $4 million. 

Mr. Speaker, to those who. look upon 
gambling as wicked and evil, I would 
like to point out that all gambling rev- 
enue collected in all 27 States are com- 
mingled with other State revenues and 
used to build schools, pay teachers’ sal- 
aries as well as provide all of our citi- 
zens with police and fire protection. As 
a matter of fact, Florida allotted 6 ad- 
ditional days of racing for scholarships 
and charities. 

So why all the resistance to a national 
lottery? I believe the time has come for 
this Congress to stop pussyfooting—the 
time has come to wipe out hypocrisy and 
recognize that man, by his very nature, 
is a gambler and wants to satisfy his 
thirst legally. Can anyone think of a 
better way to raise $10 billion a year in 
additional revenue than through a na- 
tional lottery? 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY, 1964: MEM- 
ORIES OF JOHN FITZGERALD 
KENNEDY 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, on this 
celebration of St. Patrick’s Day, I can- 
not forget the tragic death of the great 
Irish-American, John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy, whose departure last November 
has made this day seem less cheerful 
than previous days in the past. 

And yesterday, in Paris, a most inter- 
esting tribute was given to the late 
President when Andre Malraux, the 
French Minister of State for Cultural 
Affairs, accompanied Mrs. Joseph P. 
Kennedy, the President’s mother, to 
solemn ceremonies renaming the Quai 
de Passy the “Avenue Du President 
Kennedy.” 

I would like to include the coverage of 
the event which appeared in the New 
York Times of this date. 

It is one of the many tributes that 
have been given to the late President 
during this period, and one that I think 
will be remembered each time a visitor 
or a Parisian walks down the historic 
avenue. 
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Many words have been spoken today, 
and my colleagues have been eloquent in 
calling to mind the great qualities of the 
Irish people. 

On future St. Patrick’s Day events, I 
would like to talk of this tradition and 
of such people as Sean O'Casey, W. B. 
Yeats, Padriac Colum and other great 
poets and writers who have brought 
everlasting fame to Ireland. 

On this day, however, I want to say 
simply that the shining example of the 
Irish tradition has been for me, and for 
millions of people throughout the world, 
the remarkable charm, intelligence, wit, 
and humanity of John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy. 

The article follows: 

Paris NAMES AVENUE FOR KENNEDY 


Parts, March 16.—Paris paid tribute today 
to the memory of an American it had taken 
to its heart. 

In a solemn ceremony attended by Mrs. 
Joseph P. Kennedy, the President's mother, 
the Avenue du President Kennedy was in- 
augurated. 

The avenue, the Quai de Passy until this 
morning, fronts the right bank of the Seine 
in a fashionable residential quarter. A block 
away, in the shadow of the Eiffel Tower 
across the river, is the Palais de Chaillot. 
There, during his last visit here, in June 
1961, President Kennedy introduced himself 
to a large gathering of reporters by saying: 

“I am the man who accompanied Jac- 
queline Kennedy to Paris and I have en- 
joyed it.” 

So did Paris, and the affection was evoked 
by Jean Auburtin, president of the city 
council, in his dedication speech today. 

“Never, perhaps, has the death of a for- 
eign chief of state so profoundly moved every 
Frenchmen and every Parisian,” he said. 

In expressing the gratitude of the United 
States, Ambassador Charles E. Bohlen de- 
livered a personal message of thanks from the 
President's widow. Before her marriage Mrs. 
Kennedy lived for a time only a few blocks 
from the avenue that now bears her hus- 
band's name. 

The elder Mrs. Kennedy was flanked by Mr. 
Bohlen and Andre Malraux, Minister of Cul- 
tural Affairs, as she stood through the half- 
hour ceremony on the cold, windy street. 

Then the Avenue de President Kennedy 
was opened to traffic. Mrs. Kennedy's car 
was driven along it toward its end, at the 
Pont de Grenelle. 

At the center of the bridge, holding her 
torch aloft and facing the Avenue de Presi- 
dent Kennedy, stands a copy of the Statue 
of Liberty, a gift to the city of the Amer- 
ican colony in 1891. 


OVERPAYMENTS TO FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the Pri- 
vate Calendar will soon be called and on 
the calendar today there are numerous 
bills providing for the forgiving of over- 
payments of thousands upon thousands 
of dollars to Federal employees. In one 
instance there is the case which I have 
before me, and you will find it on the 
Private Calendar today, where the in- 
dividual continued to receive overpay- 
ments from the Federal Government for 
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between 5 and 6 years after the overpay- 
ments were called to the attention of the 
department. This is absolutely inex- 
cusable. 

Comptroller General Campbell testi- 
fied before a subcommittee of which I 
am a member only a few months ago and 
pointed out that in 5 recent years, and on 
the basis of selective audit of overpay- 
ments, the Treasury of this country 
spent more than $100 million to under- 
write overpayments made to employees 
of the Federal Government. g 

This is money to which the employees 
were not entitled but which many of 
them cannot repay without severe hard- 
ship. So we have these bills to forgive 
repayment. 

Mr. Speaker, the departments and 
agencies of Government must be told by 
Congress that lax administration will not 
be tolerated. This situation is fast get- 
ting out of hand and it must be corrected 
without delay. 


JUSTICE CHARLES EVANS 
WHITTAKER 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to call attention to an article 
which appeared in the current issue of 
U.S. News & World Report under date of 
March 23 in which article there is carried 
an address given by a former Justice of 
the Supreme. Court now retired, Justice 
Charles Evans Whittaker. At the same 
time I would like to express my regret 
that Justice Whittaker is not now on the 
Court because in reading this address 
that he delivered at the Southeast Mis- 
souri State College at Cape Girardeau, 
which he explained his philosophy, I was 
reminded and impressed with the need 
for men of the caliber and character of 
Justice Whittaker on the Supreme Court, 
and which we do not have. 

I urgently commend this article to all 
Members who believe in Americanism 
and who would like to see communism 
wiped out, or at least the way of the 
Communists made more difficult than 
it has been under some of the more re- 
cent decisions of the Supreme Court. 

In raising the question, Can Integra- 
tion Be Forced by Federal Law?” Jus- 
tice Whittaker has warned the country 
against expecting any law or any demo- 
cratic government to be a “leveler of 
men.” 

I would like to quote three paragraphs 
from Justice Whittaker’s address, in the 
hope that those who read this may be- 
come interested enough to read the entire 
address: 

We Americans correctly and proudly say 
that our Government is founded upon the 
concept that all men are created equal. 
Doubtless all men are created equal in the 
sight of God and of all God-fearing men. 
This, I think we must agree, includes the 
concept that all men are entitled to equality 
of opportunity, But that, I think we must 
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all agree, is but an opportunity to prove 
unequal talents. 

Today there are well-meaning persons who 
argue that all men are, of right, entitled to 
permanent economic equality. This, I think, 
is utopian beyond our capacities to deliver. 
In a democracy like ours, the term equality 
must mean, at least, that government, State 
or Federal—quite apart and distinguished 
from the individual—cannot and must not 
deny to any citizen: (a) the right to equal 
learning; (b) the right to equal treatment; 
(c) the right to equal justice, and (d) the 
equal right of suffrage. y 

But democracy, as a system of government, 
is not, and was never intended to be, a 
leveler of men. Quite the contrary. It per- 
mits, and was intended to permit, the gifted, 
the energetic, the creative and the thrifty, 
economically at least, to rise above the 
Masses, and it intends to leave each man 
free to earn and find his own level on the 
stairway to the top. We may justifiably be 
disturbed by those who advocate socialistic 
means and objectives as the answer to the 
problems of democracy, and especially to the 
problems of economic equality. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. This is 
the day for the call of the Private Cal- 
endar. The Clerk will call the first bill 
on the Private Calendar. 


OUTLET STORES, INC. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2300) 
for the relief or the Outlet Stores, Inc. 
Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


‘unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 


objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 
There was no objection. 


DR. AND MRS. ABEL GORFAIN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2706) 
for the relief of Dr. and Mrs. Abel Gor- 
fain. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask un- 
animous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


CHARLES WAVERLY WATSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2728) 
for the relief of Charles Waverly Watson, 
Jr. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


JOHN F. MacPHAIL, LIEUTENANT, 
U.S. NAVY 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5145) 
for the relief of John F. MacPhail. lieu- 
tenant, U.S. Navy. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 


DIRECTING THE SECRETARY OF 
THE INTERIOR TO SELL CERTAIN 
PUBLIC LANDS IN THE STATE OF 
ARIZONA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5514) 
to direct the Secretary of the Interior to 
sell certain public lands in the State of 
Arizona. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior shall sell to the 
Kaibab Lumber Company, upon payment of 
the fair market value of the lands as deter- 
mined by the Secretary by appraisal as of 
the effective date of this Act, the following 
described lands in the State of Arizona, 
reserving to the United States all minerals 
including oil and gas, together with the 
right to prospect for, mine, and remove the 
same under applicable provisions of law: 

The northeast quarter, and the northeast 
quarter of the northwest quarter of section 
28; the southeast quarter of the southwest 
quarter of section 21; that portion of the 
northeast quarter of the southwest quarter 
of section 21 lying south of the right-of- 
way line of United States Highway numbered 
89; and that portion of the southeast quarter 
of section 21 lying south of the right-of-way 
line of United States Highway numbered 89, 
in township 41 north, range 2 west, Gila 
and Salt River base and meridian, comprising 
a total of 312.5 acres more or less. 

Sec. 2. The conveyance directed by this 
Act shall be subject to any existing valid 
claims against the lands described in section 
1 of this Act, and to such other reservations, 
conditions, or limitations which the Secre- 
tary of the Interior deems necessary or desir- 
able in the public interest. 

Sec. 3. No conveyance shall be made un- 
der this Act unless the Kaibab Lumber Com- 
pany makes application therefor to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior within ninety days 
from the effective date of this Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 3, through page 2, line 10, 
strike out all of section 1 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: That the Secretary 
of the Interior shall sell to the Kaibab Lum- 
ber Company, upon payment of the sum of 
the fair market value of the lands, exclusive 
of the value of any improvements placed on 
the lands involved by the Kaibab Lumber 
Company or its predecessors in interest, and 
taking into consideration any reservations, 
conditions, or limitations included in the 
conveyance, as determined by the Secretary 
by appraisal as of the effective date of this 
Act, and the administrative costs of the con- 
veyance as determined by the Secretary, the 
following described lands in the State of 
Arizona, reserving to the United States all 
minerals including oll and gas, together with 
the right to prospect for, mine, and remove 
the same under applicable provisions of law: 

“The north half of the northeast quarter 
and the northeast quarter of the northwest 
quarter of section 28; and that portion of 
the southeast quarter of section 21 lying 
south of the right-of-way line of United 
States Highway numbered 89, in township 
41 north, range 2 west, Gila and Salt River 
base and meridian, comprising a total of 160 
acres, more or less.” 
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Page 2, after line 19, add the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 4. The issuance of a patent under 
this Act shall not operate to relieve the 
grantee of any liability to the United States, 
existing on the date of conveyance, for any 
use of the lands conveyed prior to the is- 
suance of patent.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


JOHANNA GRISTEDE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1203) 
for the relief of Johanna Gristede. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding any period of limitations or 
lapse of time, claim for credit or refund of 
any overpayment of income taxes for the tax- 
able year 1953 made by Johanna Gristede, 
late of Scarsdale, New York, may be filed 
at any time within one year after the date 
of the enactment of this Act. The provisions 
of sections 322(b), 3774, and 3775 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1939 shall not ap- 
ply to the credit or refund of any overpay- 
ment of tax with respect to which a claim 
is filed pursuant to this Act within such 
one-year period. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 
Page 1, line 6, following the word “filed” 


insert “by the estate of Johanna Gristede, 
deceased,”’. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of the estate of 
Johanna Gristede, deceased.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


to 


E. A. ROLFE, JR. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2215) 
for the relief of E. A. Rolfe, Jr. 

There being on objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized and directed 
to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to E. A. Rolfe, 
Junior, of Parkin, Arkansas, the sum of 
$23,672.93. The payment of such sum shall 
be in full settlement of all claims of the said 
E. A. Rolfe, Junior, against the United States 
for refund of Federal income taxes which 
were erroneously assessed against and paid 
by him for the years 1948, 1949, 1951, and 
1954 but which cannot now be refunded be- 
cause the period for filing claim therefor 
has expired: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this Act in excess 
of 10 per centum thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
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guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike all after the enacting clause and 
insert: “That notwithstanding any period of 
limitations or lapse of time, claim for credit 
or refund of overpayment of income taxes for 
the taxable years 1948, 1949, 1951, and 1954, 
made by E. A. Rolfe, Junior, of Parkin, Ark., 
may be filed at any time within one year 
after the date of the enactment of this Act. 
The provisions of 322(b), 3774, and 3775 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1939 shall not 
apply to the credit or refund of any over- 
payment of tax with respect to which a 
claim is filed pursuant to this Act within 
such one-year period.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ESTATE OF J. W. GWIN, SR. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2747) 
for the relief of the estate of J. W. Gwin, 
Sr. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 


WITOLD A. LANOWSKI 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3757) 
for the relief of Witold A. Lanowski. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 


ROBERT L. JOHNSTON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6034) 
for the relief of Robert L. Johnston. 

There being no objection the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United -States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Robert 
L. Johnston, a Regular Army retired warrant 
Officer, is relieved of liability to pay to the 
United States the sum certified to the Comp- 
troller General of the United States by the 
Secretary of the Army as the aggregate of 
amounts of compensation paid to the said 
Robert L. Johnston in connection with his 
civilian employment with the Department 
of the Army from June 1, 1959, through 
March 31, 1963, which employment has been 
held to have been in violation of section 2 
of the Act of July 31, 1894 (5 U.S.C. 62). 
In the audit and settlement of the accounts 
of any certifying or disbursing officer of the 
United States, credit shall be given for 
amounts for which liability is relieved by 
this section. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to Robert L. Johnston of Houston, 
Texas, the sum certified to him by the Sec- 
retary of the Army as the aggregate of 
amounts withheld by the United States from 
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amounts due the said Robert L. Johnston 
from the United States, or paid to the United 
States by the said Robert L. Johnston, on 
or before the date of enactment of this Act, 
on account of the liability for which relief 
is granted by the first section of this Act. 
No part of the amount appropriated in this 
section in excess of 10 per centum thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Any per- 
son violating the provisions of this Act shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any 
sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 15, strike “in excess of 10 per 
centum thereof.” 

The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


was 


CWO ELDEN R. COMER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6136) 
for the relief of CWO Elden R. Comer. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 


MR. AND MRS. LOWARD D. SPARKS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6473) 
for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. Loward D. 
Sparks. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is hereby author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Loward D. Sparks of Waynes- 
ville, Missouri, the sum of $25,000. The pay- 
ment of such sum shall be in full settlement 
of all claims of the said Mr. and Mrs. Loward 
D. Sparks against the United States for the 
death of their minor son, Dennis L. Sparks, 
who was killed June 20, 1960, by the ex- 
ploslon of an antitank rocket which the said 
Dennis L. Sparks found adjacent to Fort 
Leonard Wood, Missouri. This claim has 
been determined not to be cognizable under 
the tort claims procedure contained in title 
28, United States Code. No part of the 
amount appropriated in this Act in excess 
of 10 per centum thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this Act shall . be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, strike 825,000.“ and insert 
“$7,500.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 


was 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


HELEN J. GOOGINS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6839) 
for the relief of Helen J. Googins. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that this bill 
may be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 


LEE R. SMITH AND LEE R. SMITH 
III. HIS SON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6267) 
for the relief of Lee R. Smith and Lee 
R. Smith III, his son. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that this bill 
may be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas? 

There was no objection. 


ESTATE OF EILEEN G. FOSTER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6883) 
for the relief of the estate of Eileen G. 
Foster. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding any period of limitations or 
lapse of time, claim for credit or refund of 
overpayment of income taxes for the taxable 
years 1949 to 1953, inclusive, made by Ei- 
leen G. Foster of Denver, Colorado, may be 
filed at any time within one year after the 
date of the enactment of this Act. The 
provisions of section 322(b), 3774, and 3775 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1939 shall 
not apply to the refund or credit of any over- 
payment of tax for which credit or refund is 
filed under the authority of this Act within 
such one-year period. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


CORNELIS VAN NUIS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7346) 
for the relief of Cornelis Van Nuis, doc- 
tor of medicine, U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Cor- 
nelis Van Nuis, doctor of medicine, Senior 
Assistant Surgeon, United States Public 
Health Service, the sum of $1,695 in full 
satisfaction of his claim against the United 
States for reimbursement of the losses he 
suffered incident to his employment because 
of the damage and destruction of household 
goods and personal effects in a typhoon 
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which struck the territory of Guam on No- 
vember 11, 1962: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this Act shall 
be paid to or delivered or received by any 
agent or attormey on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike all after the enacting clause and in- 
sert the following: “That the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Public Health Service (or any 
officer or employee of the Service designated 
by him) is authorized to settle and pay, out 
of any funds available for the payment of 
miscellaneous expenses of the Public Health 
Service, the claims against the United 
States of Dr. Cornelis Van Nuis, Dr. K. V. 
Mathai, and Chris C. Plato for damage to or 
loss of personal property sustained by them 
as a result of the typhoon which struck the 
territory of Guam on November 11, 1962: 
Provided, That no such claim shall exceed 
$2,500 in amount and no part of any such 
claim shall be paid unless the amount 
claimed is substantiated in accordance with 
the standards and procedures set forth in 
Army Regulations 25-100 issued pursuant 
to 10 U.S.C. 2732.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time and passed. s 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of certain officers 
and employees of the U.S. Public Health 
Service.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


was 


MAJ. JACK J. SHEA, U.S. AIR FORCE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8201) 
for the relief of Maj. Jack J. Shea, U.S. 
Air Force. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Major 
Jack J. Shea, United States Air Force (serial 
number AO1910542), is relieved of liability 
to the United States in the amount of 
$1,382.27, representing on overpayment of 
compensation for the period October 20, 
1950, through August 26, 1961, through ad- 
ministrative error. In the audit and settle- 
ment of the accounts of any certifying or 
disbursing officer of the United States, credit 
shall be given for amounts for which lia- 
bility is relieved by this Act. 

Src. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized and directed to pay, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to the said Major Jack J. Shea 
an amount equal to the aggregate of the 
amounts paid by him, or withheld from 
sums otherwise due him, in complete or par- 
tial satisfaction of the liability to the United 
States specified in the first section of this 
Act. No part of the amount appropriated in 
this Act shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
Act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 5, strike “$1,382.27” and in- 
sert “$1,392.26.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


MRS. FAYE E. RUSSELL LOPEZ 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8348) 
for the relief of Mrs. Faye E. Russell 
Lopez. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Mrs. 
Faye E. Russell Lopez, of Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, is relieved of all liability to repay the 
United States the sum of $900, which was 
erroneously paid to her by the United States 
pursuant to the Servicemen's Dependents 
Allowance Act of 1942 for the period from 
November 1, 1943, through April 30, 1945, as 
a family allowance on account of herself as 
a dependent of Edwin J. Russell (Army seri- 
al number 6257274) . 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to Mrs. Faye E. Russell Lopez, an 
amount equal to the aggregate of any 
amounts paid or withheld from sums other- 
wise due him by reason of the liability re- 
ferred to in section 1 of this Act. No part 
of the amount appropriated in this section 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


IVAN D. BERAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8532) 
for the relief of Ivan D. Beran. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Ivan 
D. Beran, of Wichita, Kansas, the sum of 
$397.90. The payment of such sum shall be 
in full settlement of all his claims against 
the United States for reimbursement of the 
expenses of travei and movement of de- 
pendents and household goods in November 
1962, from Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, to 
Wichita, Kansas, incident to his change of 
station to the Wichita Air Procurement Of- 
fice, Wichita, Kansas: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this Act 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
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conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LEONARD M. DALTON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8936) 
for the relief of Leonard M. Dalton. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Leonard 
M. Dalton of Langley, Washington, is relieved 
of liability to the United States in the 
amount of $2,716.14, representing the amount 
of compensation received by him while em- 
ployed in 1961 by the United States Air 
Force, and in 1963 by the Military Sea Trans- 
portation Service, in violation of the Act of 
July 31, 1894 (5 U.S.C. 62). In the audit and 
settlement of the accounts of any certifying 
or disbursing officer of the United States, 
credit shall be given for amounts for which 
liability is relieved by this Act. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized and directed to pay, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, to the said Leonard M. Dalton an 
amount equal to the te of the 
amounts paid by him, or withheld from sums 
otherwise due him, in complete or partial 
satisfaction of the liability to the United 
States specified in the first section of this 
Act. No part of the amount appropriated in 
section 2 of this Act in excess of 10 per 
centum thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection with 
this claim, and the same shall be unlawful, 
any contract to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Any person violating the provisions of 
this Act shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 4, strike “$2,716.14” and insert 
“$3,270.92”. 

Page 2, lines 8 and 9, strike “in excess of 10 
per centum thereof”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DONALD J. KENT 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 9280) 
for the relief of Donald J. Kent. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


ANNA MARIA GEYER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 9678) 
for the relief of Anna Maria Geyer. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Attorney General shall return to Anna Maria 
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Geyer the twenty-six adjusted service bonds 
of 1945, or the proceeds thereof, which bonds 
were payable to her husband, Fred Geyer, a 
veteran of thirty-two years service in the 
United States Army, and were vested by Vest- 
ing Order 17491, dated March 8, 1951. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


HAROLD A. SALY 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 9959) 
for the relief of Harold A. Saly. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


PHILIP N. SHEPHERDSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10078) 
for the relief of Philip N. Shepherdson. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Philip N. Shepherdson the sum of $200 in 
full satisfaction of his claim against the 
United States for the loss of certain personal 
property after delivery to Embassy personnel 
upon his departure from Belgrade, Yugo- 
slavia, where he was serving as assistant in- 
formation officer, for home leave and trans- 
fer to Paris: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this Act shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


GLENN C. DEITS AND OTHERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4871) 
for the relief of Glenn C. Deitz and 
others. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
following members and former members of 
the United States Navy and United States 
Naval Reserve are hereby relieved of all lia- 
bility to repay to the United States the re- 
spective sums certified to the Comptroller 
General of the United States by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy as the net indebtedness in 
each case, representing the amount of per 
diem overpayments in each instance, during 
the period of 1958 through 1960, while the 
individuals named were attached to the 
United States Naval Air Station, Whidbey 
Island, Oak Harbor, Washington, and were 
performing duty at Boardman Bombing 
Range, Boardman, Oregon, such overpay- 
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ments having occurred as the result of ad- 
ministrative error: 

Glenn C. Deitz, EOCS (FR), 
Bothell, Washington; 

Delbert J. Robertson, AA, 4840326, Board- 
man, Oregon; 

Timothy E. Ward, AMS3, 9737522, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa; 

Lonnie R. Robarts, ADR3, 5214093, Tigard, 
Oregon; 

James R. Ferdon, ABE3, 5307396, Portage, 
Wisconsin; and 

Charles H. Larue, 
Tucson, Arizona. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
any of the individuals named above, the sum 
of any payments received or withheld from 
the individual on account of the said over- 
payment to him as referred to in the first sec- 
tion of this Act. In the audit and settle- 
ment of the accounts of any certifying or 
disbursing officer of the United States full 
credit shall be given for the amounts for 
which liability is relieved under this Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 2, line 5: Strike “Deitz” and insert 
“Deits.” 

Page 2: Strike all after line 11 and insert 
the following: “sin; 

“Charles H. Larue, Junior, AN, 4760131, 
Tucson, Arizona; 

“Gerlando P. Hardi, AT2, 7126169, Jack- 
sonville, Florida; 

“Merton K. Iliff, ABFAN, 5814366, Boran, 
California; 

“Kenneth W. Knoedler, BMI(FR) , 3215037, 
San Diego, California; 

“Don Carl Lamacchie, 
St. Louis, Illinois; 

“Kenneth J. Wheeler, AT2, 5667896; and 

“Michael M. Wong, ETN2, 5305636, Seattle, 
Washington, 

“The Secretary of the Treasury is author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
any of the individuals named above, the 
sum of any payments received or withheld 
from the individual on account of the said 
overpayment to him as referred to in the first 
section of this Act. In the audit and settle- 
ment of the accounts of any cerfifying or 
disbursing officer of the United States full 
credit shall be given for the amounts for 
which liability is relieved under this Act. 
No part of the amount appropriated in this 
Act shall be paid or delivered to or received 
by any agent or attorney on account of 
services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
Act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
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Junior, AN, 4760131 


AN, 4871339, East 


and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 


any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Glenn C. Deits 
and others.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ANTONIO CREDENZA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1781) for 
the relief of Antonio Credenza. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Antonio Credenza may be 
classified as an eligible orphan within the 
meaning of section 101(b) (1) (F), and a pe- 
tition may be filed in behalf of the said 
Antonio Credenza by Mr. and Mrs, John A. 
Nufrio, United States citizens, pursuant to 
section 205(b) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act subject to all the conditions 
in that section relating to eligible orphans. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


GEORGE ELIAS NAME 
(NOUJAIM) 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1951) for 
the relief of George Elias NeJame 
(Noujaim). 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that this bill 
may be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 


DR. GABRIEL ANTERO SANCHEZ 
(HERNANDEZ) 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1976) for 
the relief of Dr. Gabriel Antero San- 
chez (Hernandez) 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Doctor 
Gabriel Antero Sanchez (Hernandez) may be 
naturalized upon compliance with all of the 
requirements of title III of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, except that no period 
of residence or physical presence within the 
United States or any State shall be required 
in addition to his residence and physical 
presence within the United States since 
September 13, 1960. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time and passed, 


and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PIETRINA DEL FRATE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2084) for 
the relief of Pietrina Del Frate. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Pietrina Del Frate shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence as 
of the date of the enactment of this Act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence to 
such alien as provided for in this Act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “That, 
the Attorney General is authorized and di- 
rected to cancel any outstanding orders and 
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warrants of deportation, warrants of arrest, 
and bond, which may have issued in the case 
of Pietrina Del Frate. From and after the 
date of the enactment of this Act, the said 
Pietrina Del Frate shall not again be subject 
to deportation by reason of the same facts 
upon which such deportation proceedings 
were commenced or any such warrants and 
orders have issued.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


WILLIAM MAURER TRAYFORS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2085) for 
the relief of William Maurer Trayfors. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of paragraph (7) of section 301(a) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
William Hoff Trayfors, Junior, a citizen of 
the United States, shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been physically present in 
the United States, prior to the birth of his 
minor son, William Maurer Trayfors, for a 
period of five years after the said William 
Haff Trayfors, Junior, had attained the age of 
fourteen years. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


BOZENA GUTOWSKA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1252) 
for the relief of Bozena Gutowska. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of section 101 (a) (27) (A) and 
205 of the Iminigration and Nationality Act, 
the minor child Bozena Gutowska shall be 
held and considered to be the natural born 
alien child of Joseph Chelchowski, a citizen 
of the United States: Provided, That the 
natural parents of Bozena Gutowska shall 
not, by virtue of such parentage, be accorded 
any right, privilege, or status under the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting Clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That, in the administration of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, Bozena Gutow- 
ska may be classified as an eligible orphan 
within the meaning of section 101(b) (1) (F) 
of the Act, upon approval of a petition filed 
in her behalf by Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Chel- 
chowski, a citizen and lawfully resident alien 
of the United States, respectively, pursuant 
to section 205(b) of the Act, subject to all 
the conditions in that section relating to 
eligible orphans.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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JOHN KISH (ALIAS JOHN MIHAI) 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1266) 
for the relief of John Kish (alias John 
Mihai). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, John Kish (alias John Mihai) 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this Act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this Act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control offi- 
cer to deduct one number from the appro- 
priate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. AN FU WANG LEE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1500) 
for the relief of Mrs. An Fu Wang Lee. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purpose of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Mrs. An Fu Wang Lee shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this Act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
Act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “That, 
the Attorney General is authorized and di- 
rected to cancel any outstanding orders and 
warrants of deportation, warrants of arrest, 
and bond, which may have issued in the 
case of Mrs. An Fu Wang Lee. From and 
after the date of the enactment of this Act, 
the said Mrs. An Fu Wang Lee shall not again 
be subject to deportation by reason of the 
same facts upon which such deportation pro- 
ceedings were commenced or any such war- 
rants and orders have issued.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


GORDON LIU BROOKS AND JACKIE 
LEE BROOKS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3646) 
for the relief of Gordon Liu Brooks and 
Jackie Lee Brooks. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 
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of the Immigration and Nationality Act, (1) 
the minor child, Gordon Liu Brooks, shall be 
held and considered to be the natural-born 
alien child of Joseph M. Brooks, a citizen of 
the United States, and (2) Jackie Lee Brooks 
shall be held and considered to be the nat- 
ural-born minor alien child of the said 
Joseph M. Brooks. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That, in the administration of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, Gordon Liu 
Brooks, Jackie Lee Brooks, and Tony Tsui 
Brooks may be classified as eligible orphans 
within the meaning of section 101(b) (1) (F) 
of the Act, and a petition filed in their 
behalf by Mr. Joseph M. Brooks may be ap- 
proved pursuant to the provisions of section 
205(b) of the Act, subject to all the condi- 
tion relating to eligible orphans. Section 
205(c) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, relating to the number of petitions 
which may be approved, shall be inapplicable 
in this case.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Gordon Liu 
Brooks, Jackie Lee Brooks, and Tony 
Tsui Brooks.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PAOLO ARMANO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3654) 
for the relief of Paolo Armano. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Paolo 
Armano, who lost United States citizenship 
under the provisions of section 401(e) of 
the Nationality Act of 1940, may be natural- 
ized by taking prior to one year after the 
effective date of this Act, before any court 
referred to in subsection (2) of section 310 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act or 
before any naturalization court in the United 
States, the oaths prescribed by section 337 
of the said Act. From and after naturaliza- 
tion under this Act, the said Paolo Armano 
shall have the same citizenship status as 
that which existed immediately prior to its 
loss. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


IRENE N. HALKIAS AND CONSTAN- 
TINE N. HALKIAS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5416) 
for the relief of Irene N. Halkias and 
Constantine N. Halkias. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Irene N. Halkias and Constantine N. 
Halkias shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of 
the enactment of this Act, upon payment of 
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the required visa fees. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such aliens as 
provided for in this Act, the Secretary of 
State shall instruct the proper quota control 
officer to deduct two numbers from the ap- 
propriate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “That, 
the Attorney General is authorized and di- 
rected to cancel any outstanding orders and 
warrants of deportation, warrants of arrest, 
and bond, which may have issued in the 
case of Irene N. Halkias. From and after 
the date of the enactment of this act, the 
said Irene N. Halkias shall not again be sub- 
ject to deportation by reason of the same 
facts upon which such deportation proceed- 
ings were commenced or any such warrants 
and orders have issued.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Irene N. Halkias.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


DR. SALIM AKYOL 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8469) 
for the relief of Dr. Salim Akyol. 

There being no objettion, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Doctor Salim Akyol shall be held and 
considered to have been admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence on 
June 26, 1954, and to have complied with the 
requirements of section 316 of the Act as 
they relate to residence and physical pres- 
ence. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


GABRIEL KERENYI 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1341) for 
the relief of Gabriel Kerenyi. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows : 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provision of section 212(a) 
(4) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Gabriel Kerenyi may be issued a visa and be 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence if he is found to be otherwise ad- 
missible under the provisions of that Act: 
Provided, That this exemption shall apply 
only to a ground for exclusion of which the 
Department of State or the Department of 
Justice has knowledge prior to the enactment 
of this Act: And provided further, That a 
suitable and proper bond or undertaking, ap- 
proved by the Attorney General, be deposited 
as prescribed by section 213 of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 1, line 3, strike out “section 
212(a)(4)” and insert in lieu thereof “sec- 
tion 212(a)(1)”. 
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The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


JOHN GATZOPI OVERBECK 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1382) 
for the relief of John Gatzopi Overbeck. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, the 
minor child, John Gatzopi Overbeck, shall be 
held and considered to be the natural-born 
alien child of Alvin H. Overbeck, citizen of 
the United States: Provided, That the natural 
parents of the beneficiary shall not, by virtue 
of such parentage, be accorded any right, 
privilege, or status under the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: That, in 
the administration of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, John Gatzopi Overbeck and 
Mary Gatzopoulos Overbeck may be classi- 
fied as eligible orphans within the meaning 
of section 101(b)(1)(F) of the Act, and a 
petition filed in their behalf by Alvin H. 
Overbeck, a citizen of the United States, pur- 
suant to section 205(b) of the Act, subject to 
all the conditions in that section relating to 
eligible orphans.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of John Gatzopi 
Overbeck and Mary Gatzopoulos Over- 
beck.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


LEON LLANOS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1435) 
for the relief of Leon Llanos. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Leon Llanos shall be held and 
considered to have complied with section 
301(a) (7). 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: That, 
in the administration of section 301(a) (7) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Leon Llanos, a citizen of the United States 
at birth, shall be considered to have resided 
in the United States for 5 years after attain- 
ing the age of 14 years.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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IOANNA GANAS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1439) 
for the relief of Ioanna Ganas. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 206 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, the 
minor child, Ioanna Ganas, shall be held and 
conisdered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Tassia Ganas, a citizen of the United 
States: Provided, That the natural parents 
of the beneficiary shall not, by virtue of such 
parentage, be accorded any right, privilege, 
or status under the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “That, 
in the administration of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, a petition filed in be- 
half of Ioanna Ganas by Tassia Ganas, a citi- 
zen of the United States, may be approved 
pursuant to the provisions of section 205(b) 
of the Act, subject to all the conditions in 
that section relating to eligible orphans.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MISS CARMEN RIOJA AND CHILD, 
PALOMA MENCHACA RIOJA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6133) 
for the relief of Miss Carmen Rioja and 
child, Paloma Menchaca Rioja. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Miss Carmen Rioja, the fiancée 
of John Menchaca, Junior, a citizen of the 
United States, and her minor child, Paloma 
Menchaca Rioja, shall be eligible for visas 
as nonimmigrant temporary visitors for a pe- 
riod of three months: Provided, That the 
administrative authorities find that the said 
Carmen Rioja is coming to the United 
States with a bona fide intention of being 
married to the said John Menchaca, Junior, 
and that they are found otherwise admissible 
under the immigration laws. In the event 
the marriage between the above-named per- 
sons does not occur within three months 
after the entry of the said Carmen Rioja 
and Paloma Menchaca Rioja, they shall be 
required to depart from the United States 
and upon failure to do so shall be deported 
in accordance with the provisions of sections 
242 and 243 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. In the event that the mar- 
riage between the above-named persons 
shall occur within three months after the 
entry of the said Carmen Rioja and Paloma 
Menchaca Rioja, the Attorney General is au- 
thorized and directed to record the lawful 
admission for permanent residence of the 
said Carmen Rioja and Paloma Menchaca 
Rioja as of the date of the payment by them 
of the required visa fees. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 


time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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CONSUELO ALVARADO DE CORPUS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1440) 
for the relief of Consuelo Alvarado de 
Corpus. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it. enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provision of section 212 
(a) (31) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Consuelo Alvarado de Corpus may be 
issued a visa and admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if she is found 
to be otherwise admissible under the provi- 
sions of that Act: Provided, That this exemp- 
tion shall apply only to a ground for exclu- 
sion of which the Department of State or 
the Department of Justice had knowledge 
prior to the enactment of this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LOUIS ADLER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2229) 
for the relief of Louis Adler. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provision of section 212 
(a) (23) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Louis Adler may be issued a visa and 
admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence if he is found to be otherwise 
admissible under the provisions of that Act: 
Provided, That this exemption shall apply 
only to a ground for exclusion of which the 
Department of State or the Department of 
Justice had knowledge prior to the enact- 
ment of this Act: Provided further, That‘a 
suitable and proper bond or undertaking, 
approved by the Attorney General, be de- 
posited as prescribed by section 213 of the 
said Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 1, line 10, after the word “Act”, 
change the colon to a period and strike out 
the remainder of the bill. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. ELEONORA VASCONI (NEE 
TRENTANOVE) 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6837) 
for the relief of Mrs. Eleonora Vasconi 
(nee Trentanove). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provision of section 212 
(a) (3) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Mrs. Eleonora Vasconi (nee Trentanove) 
may be issued a visa and admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence if she 
is found to be otherwise admissible under 
the provisions of such Act, under such con- 
ditions and controls as the Attorney General, 
after consultation with the Surgeon General 
of the United States Public Health Service, 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
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fare, may deem necessary to impose: Pro- 
vided, That, unless the beneficiary is entitled 
to care under chapter 55 of title 10, United 
States Code, a suitable and proper bond or 
undertaking, approved by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, be deposited as prescribed by section 213 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act: 
Provided further, That this exemption shall 
apply only to a ground for exclusion of which 
the Department of State or the Department 
of Justice had knowledge prior to the enact- 
ment of this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CONVEY LANDS IN BOULDER COUN- 
TY, COLO., TO W. F. STOVER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6587) to 
direct the Secretary of the Interior to 
convey certain lands in Boulder County, 
Colo., to W. F. Stover. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the Secretary 
of the Interior is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to convey to W. F. Stover, Denver, 
Colorado, all right, title, and interest of the 
United States in and to a tract of land in the 
Grand Island Mining District, Boulder Coun- 
ty, Colorado, more particularly described as 
follows: 

Begin: at corner numbered 1 of the 
Climax Millsite claim (United States Min- 
eral Survey Numbered 13874) in sections 21 
and 22, township 1 south, range 73 west, sixth 
principal meridian, Boulder County, Colora- 
do, thence south 51 degrees 43 minutes east 
190 feet to a point; thence south 48 degrees 
23 minutes east 85 feet to the true point of 
beginning; thence south 48 degrees 23 min- 
utes east 252.26 feet to a point; thence in 
a northeasterly direction 20 feet more or less 
to a point; thence north 51 degrees 43 min- 
utes west 252 feet to a point thence in a 
southwesterly direction to the true point of 
beginning. 

Sec. 2. The conveyance authorized by this 
Act shall be made upon payment of the fair 
market value of the land as of the effective 
date of this Act as determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior plus such sum as may 
be fixed by the Secretary to reimburse the 
United States for the administrative costs of 
the conveyance. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 8, through page 2, line 8, strike 
out all of the land description; and insert in 
lieu thereof: 

“Beginning at corner numbered 5, Mineral 
Survey Numbered 13874, Climax Millsite; 
thence north 48 degrees 23 minutes west, 
along line 5-6, Mineral Survey Numbered 
13874, Climax Millsite 337.26 feet distance to 
the true point for corner numbered 6, Mineral 
Survey Numbered 13874 and at the intersec- 
tion with line 5-6 Mineral Survey Numbered 
12354, Happy Valley Placer; thence south 51 
degrees 43 minutes east, along line 5-6, Min- 
eral Survey Numbered 12354, Happy Valley 
Placer 337.83 feet distance to a point; thence 
south 41 degrees 37 minutes west, 19.61 feet 
distance to corner numbered 5, Mineral Sur- 
vey Numbered 13874, Climax Millsite and 
place of beginning, containing 0.15 acre." 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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WOLFGANG STRESEMANN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 9573) 
for the relief of Wolfgang Stresemann. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of section 352(a)(1) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Wolfgang 
Stresemann shall be held to have established 
residence in the country of his birth on 
March 2, 1967, 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That, the Act of September 13, 1961 (Pri- 
vate Law 87-190) is hereby amended by sub- 
stituting the date ‘March 1, 1964’ for ‘March 
2, 1961’.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


GIUSEPPE CACCIANI 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8277) 
for the relief of Giuseppe Cacciani. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.CHELF. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that an identical bill ap- 
proved by the Senate, S. 1985, be con- 
sidered in lieu of the House bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provision of section 212 
(a) (9) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Giuseppe Cacciani may be issued a visa 
and be admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence if he is found to be 
otherwise admissible under the provisions of 
that Act: Provided, That this exemption 
shall apply only to a ground for exclusion 
of which the Department of State or the 
Department of Justice had knowledge prior 
to the enactment of this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 8277) was 
laid on the table. 

The SFEAKER pro tempore. This 
completes the call of the Private Cal- 
endar. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
dently a quorum is not present. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 


Evi- 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 69] 
Alger Friedel Miller, N.Y. 
Avery Fulton, Tenn. Minshall 
Bass Gallagher Montoya 
Bolling Garmatz Morrison 
Bruce Gray Nelsen 
Buckley Hagan, Ga O'Brien, III 
Cahill Harsha Osmers 
Cannon Harvey, Mich. Pepper 
Carey Healey Rains 
Casey Hébert Randall 
Celler Hoffman Rivers, S.C. 
Clawson,Del Huddleston Roberts, Ala 
Colmer Jarman Rogers, Tex. 
Corman Jennings Roosevelt 
Cramer Jones, Ala Roybal 

St. George 

Dawson Kee Schadeberg 
Delaney K Slack 
Diggs Kluczynski Smith, Iowa 
Dowdy Landrum Stephens 
Edmondson Lankford Teague, Tex. 
Edwards Lindsay Tuck 
Elliott Lloyd Van Deerlin 
Fallon McDade Vanik 
Feighan McMillan Wallhauser 
Finnegan Macdonald Willis 
Forrester Martin, Calif 
Fraser Martin, Mass 


The SPEAKER. pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). On this rollcall 346 Members 
have answered to their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


THE LATE SENATOR JAMES M. MEAD 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
grieved to learn of the death of former 
US. Senator James M. Mead of New 
York. 

It was my privilege to betome ac- 
quainted with Senator Mead as his chief 
counsel when he was chairman of the 
U.S. Senate War Investigating Commit- 
tee, popularly known as the Truman- 
Mead committee during and after World 
War II. 

There are several features of that rela- 
tionship which to me reveal the high 
statesmanship Senator Mead developed 
during a long and arduous political 
career in which he fought many good 
fights. 

First, Senator Mead, a loyal and vig- 
orous New Deal Democrat, appointed me 
as his chief counsel, fully aware that I 
was and always had been an active Re- 
publican and had held office as a member 
of that party. 

Second, in many of the controversial 
and even touchy inquiries of the Senate 
War Investigating Committee, Senator 
Mead displayed a courage and a dedica- 
tion to the public good which far tran- 
scended the narrow and immediate in- 
terest of a successful politician. 

Mr. Speaker, I recall particularly dur- 
ing the highly important and extremely 
delicate inquiry into the relationship be- 
tween Congressman Andrew J. May, and 
the Garsson brothers, with respect to 
war contracts, that Senator Mead was 
subjected to unusual pressures to sup- 
press or whitewash that inquiry. I will 
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never forget his instructions to me as 
counsel in dealing with the Members of 
Congress and the Senate, including Con- 
gressman May, whose names were 
brought into the inquiry by witnesses. 
He said to me: 

GEORGE, I want you to deal fairly, frankly 
and openly with all of these public officials 
but, above all, preserve the dignity of the 
committee. 


A year ago, I visited Senator Mead at 
Clermont, Fla., where he made his home 
in retirement, and we had a long talk at 
lunch, reminiscing on the days we had 
worked together and also discussing 
other aspects of national affairs. His 
mind was as keen and his perception of 
public opinion and the national interest 
were as sensitive as they ever had been 
when he was in active public life. 

Senator Mead was a kind man, a 
friendly man, a just man, but a man of 
iron where principles were involved. 
His contributions to national progress 
during his long and distinguished service 
in a remarkable public career have had 
a valuable, though perhaps not spectac- 
ular, impact on the development of the 
United States in our time. I feel a deep 
sense of personal loss in his passing. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules may have until midnight to- 
night to file certain privileged reports. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1965 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (HR. 10433) making appro- 
priations for the Department of the 
Interior and related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, and for 
other purposes; and, pending that, I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that 
general debate on the bill be limited to 
2 hours, one-half of the time to be con- 
trolled by the gentleman from Wyoming 
(Mr. Harrison], and one-half by myself. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 10433, with Mr. 
Price in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 
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Mr. Chairman, this is the Department 
of Interior and related agencies appro- 
priation bill that we have before us today. 
This is a tight budget and a tight bill. 

The budget proposed an increase for 
1965 of $44,991,500 over the appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year 1964 to date of 
$940,926,500, or an increase of 5 percent. 

We have allowed an increase of only 
$20,439,100, or 2 percent. It is $24,552,- 
400 less than the budget request. 

In addition we have reduced the re- 
quested borrowing authorization for the 
helium program by $6 million. 

The activities covered by the bill are 
forecast to generate $687.9 million in 
Federal revenues in the fiscal year 1965, 
an increase of $90.2 million over the fiscal 
year 1964. 

So it is a very tight bill. There is an 
increase of only 1 percent with a gross 
national product now of over $600 billion. 
If there is any way of reducing the 
budget or the debt, this bill is one of the 
first to fall into that pattern. 

The major increases for 1965 are $11.1 
million for the mandatory increased sal- 
ary costs; $10.3 million to liquidate addi- 
tional obligations under the contract au- 
thorities carried in the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act; $8.2 million for additional 
educational, welfare, and health services 
to the American Indian; $2.5 million for 
additional management, protection, and 
maintenance costs in the national parks; 
$2.5 million for additional grants to the 
Trust Territories of the Pacific Islands; 
$3 million for geological surveys and in- 
vestigations, development of mineral re- 
sources, and coal research; $1.4 million 
for.acceleration of research on effects of 
pesticides on fish and wildlife; $2.3 mil- 
lion for increased costs of operation and 
maintenance of fish and wildlife facil- 
ities; and $1 million for State and private 
forestry cooperation. 

That makes a total of $42,318,784 for 
major increases. 

The major decreases in the bill total 
$32,683,800, leaving a net increase of 
$9,439,100. 

The committee also considered 1964 
supplementals totaling $36,775,000. We 
allowed $32,700,000, a reduction of 
$4,075,000. 

Mr. Chairman, about 30 percent of this 
bill is for the Indians. There is pro- 
vided $273 million for the education, 
welfare, health, and resources manage- 
ment for the American Indian, a net 
increase of $2 million. This includes a 
reduction of $9 million in the level of 
the construction and loan programs and 
an increase of $11 million to provide for 
additional educational, welfare, and 
health services and other assistance. 

Mr. Chairman, it is estimated that 
there will be an additional 2,253 Indian 
students in boarding and day schools in 
fiscal year 1965. 

Mr. Chairman, permit me to give to 
the members of the committee the his- 
tory of the Indian. We put the first In- 
dian tribe on a reservation back in 1795. 
That was 169 years ago. I believe this 
represents the first time in 169 years that 
we have put all the Indian children in 
schools. 

Mr, Chairman, the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr JENSEN] and I came on this 
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subcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations 21 years ago. There were 
25,000 Indians that year who never put 
their foot inside a school. However, if 
this bill is enacted, we will put all these 
Indian children into school where there 
will be teachers, schoolbuses to trans- 
port them, and other accommodations to 
take care of them. 

Mr. Chairman, when I look at the 
parks throughout this country, I know 
that they represent a tremendous asset 
to us. I well remember standing down 
here in this well years ago when a Mem- 
ber of Congress advocated cutting $100,- 
000 out of the allocation for our national 
parks. As I recall, this was in the year 
1946 or 1948. They thought they would 
save the Government money. 

Mr. Chairman, today we have 96 mil- 
lion people going to our national parks. 
Next year it will be 102 million. 

We hear a great deal about the gross 
national product. I state that much of 
our prosperity comes from four sources 
in this country—land, minerals, wood, 
and water. In these camp areas we see 
automobiles going through them. A part 
of our gross national product involves 
the production of automobiles and other 
industry. However, we should never for- 
get that our prosperity starts with land, 
minerals, wood, and water. These re- 
sources are basic to our prosperity. All 
of our finished products come’ from 
those natural resources, and we must 
preserve and develop them. 

Mr. Chairman, when I look at the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, I find that $4 bil- 
lion is estimated to be spent on sport 
fishing in this country. Yet when we 
want to spend dollars on this facet of our 
national life, we find people will stand 
up and speak against it. 

Look at the number of motorboats 
which are in operation today. They are 
now coming into a similar class with the 
automobiles. There are millions of boats 
being produced by industry. I think 
there are 24,000 registered boats alone on 
the Ohio River. 

We must also realize what a reservoir 
of wealth we have built along this line. 
We have built an industry which today is 
returning billions of dollars into the 
Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, I could go on down the 
line and talk for hours about this bill. 
We have included various programs hav- 
ing to do with minerals, the national 
forests, and many other items which go 
to make it a good bill. 

I again repeat that after 21 years of 
service on this subcommittee and after 
having seen what this subcommittee and 
Congress has done for America, I tell 
the members of the committee that on 
this St. Patrick’s Day I am a happy man 
to see what has been accomplished by 
the American people and by the American 
Congress and to see the good which has 
been done. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill comes within 
$300 million of paying its way. Receipts 

generated by the activities covered by 
the bill will total $688 million. I again 
repeat that I hope no one today objects 
to this bill. The items which are carried 
in the bill are estimated to cost only 1 
percent more than they are costing this 
year. 
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There is the sum of $267.8 million con- 
tained in the bill for U.S. Forest Service. 
This represents an increase of $13.4 mil- 
lion. 

The increase includes an increase of 
$7.1 million required to liquidate the 
additional contract authorization under 
the forest roads and trails program, and 
$4,126,000 for forestry research, includ- 
ing $3.8 million for construction of the 
new Forest Products Laboratory at Mad- 
ison, Wis., and $1 million for the State 
and private forestry cooperative pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Chairman, everything in this bill 
goes toward building some part of 
America, and every dollar that you in- 
vest in and on America comes back a 
hundredfold to the U.S. Treasury. That 
is why I am asking you to read the bill 
today, study the report, and take into 
consideration the facts stated. Each 
year this bill comes on the floor of the 
House I have thought it would reach a 
billion dollars, but we have not reached 
that mark yet. We are still below the 
billion dollars. 

But time marches on, and it is march- 
ing on. This country is growing rap- 
idly and it will not be long until this bill 
will have to involve $1 billion. Stop and 
think, if you will; last week every news- 
paper had a picture in it, from Texas to 
New England, of the flood damage, $100 
million on the Ohio River alone. When 
you try to correct the situation you get 
magazines calling it pork barrel. 

It was my privilege to go down in the 
South Pacific a few years ago and to see 
and observe the children in the schools 
in Samoa. There, with the American 
flag flying over the buildings, not a desk, 
a chair, or a bench in the school. We 
are finally correcting that situation. 

The Saturday Evening Post told you 
recently what we did not do in the trust 
territories. Now they are doing a good 
job down there. I have a letter from a 
Jesuit there, and he expressed faith too. 
They sent material to build three school- 
houses. Keep this in mind. The chiefs 
and the natives there worked from sunup 
to sundown and late into the night, and 
did not get a dime. It was all voluntary 
service. They were happy to have the 
material to build schools so the children 
could go to school. They worked for 
nothing. 

We have things like that happening, 
and you can look all over America and 
see what needs attention. All we need 
today is not covered in this bill. There 
is, perhaps, only about half the amount 
in the bill to take care of the needs of 
our great natural resources. Yet, I look 
around me and am happy to see what 
we have done in the 21 years I have been 
on this committee. We have made prog- 
ress, but much still remains to be done. 

I am asking you today to take a look 
at the record, take a look at this bill, and 
you will find it is one of the best bills that 
ever came to the Congress of the United 
States. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Once again, Mr. 
Chairman, I wish to commend the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Kirwan] and his 
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committee for the responsibilities that 
they have always taken care of so well. 
As chairman of the authorizing commit- 
tee, most of the matters that are cov- 
ered in this bill are first considered by my 
committee. 

I have made a close study of the report 
and I find it is another one of those 
reports which to me is not open to any 
serious question. What has been placed 
before us is in line with our thought 
about what should be done, at least as far 
as we can go in these particular days 
keeping in mind our economic situation. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Kin- 
wan] has always been a friend of the 
Nation and has assumed great responsi- 
bilities in developing our natural and 
human resources. He and his committee 
have again discharged their responsibil- 
ities most admirably and efficiently. 

I also wish to suggest that the limita- 
tions and legislative provisions that are 
to be found in the bill and referred to in 
the report should be accepted by this 
body without any question whatsoever. 
No greater friend of the Nation and its 
people as well as those people who hap- 
pen to be under our jurisdiction, not 
members of the sister States, some not 
even citizens but holding the status of 
nationals and wards, have no better 
friend than the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. KIRWAN]. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. DENTON. I also want to com- 
mend the chairman of our committee 
for bringing in what I think is a very 
good bill. It is one of the tightest budg- 
ets I have ever seen. Our chairman has 
a keen knowledge of the subject. It was 
great pleasure to work with him and 
with both the majority and minority 
members of our committee. I think it 
would also be well to commend our 
clerk, Mr. Wilhelm, and his associates 
for the excellent work they did in the 
hearings and in preparing the report. 

Mrs. HANSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Washington. 

Mrs. HANSEN. Mr. Chairman, as a 
member of the subcommittee reporting 
the bill today, I want to compliment the 
distinguished chairman. The Honorable 
MIKE KIRwax's knowledge, patience, and 
dedication are well known to all of us. 
Under his leadership the essential serv- 
ices performed by the various agencies 
covered in the bill have improved and 
our Nation has benefited. 

I want also to pay tribute to Chair- 
man Cannon. His detailed knowledge 
of the problems of the various agencies, 
his determination to obtain a dollar’s 
service from each dollar spent are an 
inspiration to each of us who is privi- 
leged to be a member of this committee. 

I should like also to pay tribute to my 
colleagues on the subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Denton], the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. HARRI- 
son], and the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. REIFEL]. 

Finally, I want to mention Gene Wil- 
helm and Carson Culp, of the Appropria- 
tions Committee staff, who work so pa- 
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tiently throughout the year to make cer- 
tain we have all the facts necessary to 
make prudent judgments. 

The committee has made every effort 
to hold the 1965 bill to the 1964 appro- 
priation level and yet make provision 
for mandatory increased costs and es- 
sential additional requirements in fiscal 
year 1965. The bill provides $961,- 
365,000 for the various agencies, $24,- 
552,400 less than the budgeted request, 
and provides a net increase of only 
$9,439,100, or 1 percent in the tompa- 
rable base for the current fiscal year. 

This is the all-American bill. It is 
designed to build America, to develop 
and protect her resources, to make life 
better for her people, to lift the less 
privileged to a position of dignity. 

Included are sums of money to carry 
out the obligations we have to those peo- 
ple living in the trust territories, and 
to our Indian population who look hope- 
fully toward a better life. Appropria- 
tions are included to manage our great 
lumber, mineral, and land resources so 
future generations will have something 
with which to build their society. The 
progress made in creating our great sys- 
tem of national parks will continue under 
this bill and the protection and enhance- 
ment of our fisheries both commercial 
and sport will be assured. Adequate 
amounts of money have also been made 
available to continue the activities of the 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Board of Re- 
view, the Commission of Fine Arts, the 
National Capital Planning Commission, 
and the Smithsonian Institution. 

We know that the appropriations in 
this bill—though certainly not exces- 
sive—will make it possible to continue 
the progress we have made in making 
this a better country in which all of us 
may live in enjoyment. 

The bill is important to my State and 
to my district as it is to many other 
Members. Lumbering and logging pro- 
vide employment for thousands of citi- 
zens. A total of $26,185,300 is provided 
for U.S. Forest Service activities in 
Washington and this includes $8,027,000 
for building new roads into the forest 
areas for harvesting rich crops of timber. 
In addition, a total of $5,308,000 derived 
from sales of national forest timber will 
be distributed among our 39 counties 
for distribution to the counties for school 
and road purposes. 

Also included in this bill are over $3 
million for the Forest Products Labora- 
tory at Madison, Wis. Here new uses 
for lumber products are being developed 
and as a result new and expanded mar- 
kets for lumber can be expected. 

The bill includes $1,840,000 for con- 
struction work in my State's two nation- 
al parks. In addition, $1,033,500 is pro- 
vided for new road construction and al- 
most a million dollars for administration 
and maintenance of the facilities in the 
parks, 

The appropriation for the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs in Washington provides 
$707,188 for education and welfare serv- 
ices, $2,013,912 for resources manage- 
ment, $250,000 for new construction and 
$1,001,000 for new road construction. 

For the Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries $1,202,000 is provided for operation 
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of the Columbia River fishery facilities 
and $2,003,000 for research; $141,100 is 
provided for construction of fishery facil- 
ities on the Klickitat River. 

During the hearings on the bill I asked 
the question, “Is there any marked in- 
crease of commercial fish caught as a 
result of the research?” Mr. McKernan, 
Director of the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries, said: 

It is my view that if the Columbia River 
program—a program with which I know you 
are very familiar, Mrs. Hansen—had not been 
carried out, granted it was expensive, for all 
practical purposes the salmon runs of the 
Columbia River would have disappeared. 
We have a problem with the fall Chi- 
nook. We do not know exactly what is 
wrong. This is one of the reasons why this 
evaluation program, assessment program, is 
very important. We suspect that maybe the 
young fish we turn out of some hatcheries 
are not surviving as well as those from 
others. We have some indication that is so. 

We have made some radical changes in 
the hatchery propagation methods within 
the last 2 years. In fact, I think we have 
found a solution. Understand me, I do not 
think the hatcheries were a failure before 
this, but I do not think we were able to cope 
with the problem of increasing the survival 
of the Chinook salmon at the rate that the 
natural environment was being destroyed. I 
believe it is possible to change this. I think 
it is possible for us to be successful in the 
Columbia River, to rehabilitate these runs. 
This is our goal. We are bound and deter- 
mined to do this. 


The appropriation for the Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife includes 
$44,700 in construction funds for the 
hatchery at Quilcene, Wash., and $50,000 
for planning on the new fish hatchery on 
Cook Creek in the Quinault Indian Res- 
ervation in Grays Harbor County. In- 
cluded also is over $1% million for man- 
agement and research work existing 
sport fish resources. - 

In the Third District, which I repre- 
sent, a $50,000 appropriation is planned 
for the new fish hatchery on Cook Creek 
in the Quinault Indian Reservation; 
$1,202,000 salmon hatcheries at Beaver 
Creek, Toutle, Grays River, Skamania, 
Klama, Elokomin, Washougal and Klick- 
itat, Abernathy, Carson, Little White 
Salmon, Willard, and Spring Creeks; 
$300,000 for road improvements in the 
Quinault Indian Reservation; $25,000 re- 
search on iron sands in Willapa Bay and 
Grays Harbor; $1,548,000 in Rainier Na- 
tional Park; $45,000 construction on 
Quilcene Fish Hatchery; $30,000 forestry 
research at the Mike Webster Laboratory 
in Olympia; $25,000 research into eco- 
nomics of the iron sand deposits at Grays 
Harbor and Willapa Bay. 

A total of $500,000 is recommended 
for the National Capital Transportation 
Agency, a reduction of $500,000 from 
the amount appropriated in 1964. Dur- 
ing the hearings last year and this year 
I inquired of Mr. Stolzenbach what prog- 
ress was being made in obtaining the 
support of northern Virginia and south- 
ern Maryland in planning an area-wide 
transportation agency. Recently I had 
a letter from Mr. Seeger, Assistant Ad- 
ministrator and General Counsel for the 
National Capital Transportation Agency. 
It contained an excellent statement out- 
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lining the steps Virginia has taken, and 
this I include at this point: 

The governing bodies of the National Cap- 
ital region are taking affirmative steps to 
help in the financing of a rapid transit sys- 
tem. 


First, the Virginia Assembly last week en- 
acted legislation establishing a Northern 
Virginia Transportation District and author- 
izing northern Virginia communities to con- 
tribute to the cost of constructing a rapid 
transit system. This was the first opportu- 
nity the Virginia Assembly has had to pass 
such legislation since the publication of the 
National Capital Transportation Agency's 
plan and the speed with which is acted is a 
very encouraging sign. 

Second, four of the northern Virginia 
communities—Fairfax and Arlington Coun- 
ties and the cities of Falls Church and Fair- 
fax—have agreed to contribute funds for the 
preservation of a rapid transit right-of-way 
on Route 66 in Arlington and Fairfax 
Counties. 

These two actions are clear indications of 
the interest of the local communities in a 
rapid transit system and their willingness to 
help pay for one. These efforts to be 
encouraged and similar steps should be 
taken promptly by the Maryland suburbs. 
Congress then may proceed in its develop- 
ment of a rapid transit system through the 
appropriations for the National Capital 
Transportation Agency. I am confident 
that, given assurance that the local jurisdic- 
tions will pay their fair share of the cost of 
such a system, the Congress will do its part. 

This bill will make possible more progress 
in helping these people who are our respon- 
sibility to improve their ways of life. 


In conclusion I want to again empha- 
size the importance of this bill and to 
add that revenue generated by the vari- 
ous Federal agencies herein will total 
about $687.9 million during the 1965 fis- 
cal year, much of this to be returned to 
State and county governments whose 
budgets have been drawn up with this 
revenue in mind. 

This bill will continue the protection 
and enhancement of our natural re- 
sources, will create a better climate for 
many of our people to raise their fam- 
ilies, and will continue the program of 
protecting, for future generations, the 
land upon which we live. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oregon. 

Mr. ULLMAN. I should like to join 
in commending the gentleman from 
Ohio for his splendid statement on be- 
half of this legislation and on behalf 
of the resources development program 
and the human development program 
that are included. The preservation of 
our great resources, in my opinion, is one 
of the grave responsibilities of this body. 
The gentleman from Ohio certainly has 
lived up to the highest traditions of this 
land in the work that he and the mem- 
bers of his committee have done in see- 
ing to it that these resources of ours 
are wisely developed and wisely man- 
aged so that future generations can en- 
joy them just as we are enjoying them. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I also want to thank 
the gentleman from Ohio and his com- 
mittee for the close cooperation that his 
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committee has shown with the author- 
izing committee. That goes also for the 
close cooperation that has been evi- 
denced between his staff and the staff 
of the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. It is one of the best co- 
operations in the Congress. 

Mr. KIRWAN. May I say to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado that the commit- 
tee which he heads has done a tre- 
mendous job. For instance, take the 
ease of the islands of the South Pacific. 
Only about $7 million a year has been 
spent on the trust territories until re- 
cently when the gentleman’s committee 
increased the annual authorization to 
$17.5 million to give those people much 
needed improvements in education, 
health, and physical facilities. We have 
been criticized in the past for the manner 
we have administered this area, but we 
are now making great progress under the 
new authorization, 

The gentleman’s committee has done a 
great service for America in this case 
and in many others. 

As the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
DENTON] has done, I want to congratu- 
late the members of the committee. I 
have never worked with a finer group of 
people. That includes the clerk, Gene 
Wilhelm. I especially want to thank the 
two minority members of the committee, 
the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Har- 
RISON] and the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. REIFEL]. 

They were gentlemen at every turn 
of the road. Never did we have a word 
in committee that was not proper. This 
bill only took 13 minutes to go through 
the full committee. They realized it is 
one of the best bills ever to come to 
the Congress. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, I want at this time 
to say to our chairman, the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Kirwan] on behalf of 
myself and my fellow member of the 
committee, the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. REIFEL], we are very ap- 
preciate of the courtesies and the fair- 
ness with which he has treated us during 
the hearings not only this year but in 
past years. 

Our chairman, of course, has been 
very interested in the affairs of the West, 
affairs that are covered by this bill and 
those of us who come from that area are 
very appreciative of that fact. 

I want to join with my chairman in 
saying I think this is a very good bill 
that we have brought before you. It is 
a very tight bill. We did not have as 
much to work with this year as we had 
in the past year because the appropria- 
tion that was recommended or asked for 
was only 5 percent over the appropriation 
last year. I think the results we have 
accomplished are fair and that we have 
taken care of the needs of the agencies 
and we have eliminated expenditures 
where such expenditures were -not 
needed. I recognize that it will be im- 
possible on any appropriation bill to 
come before the House and not find some 
area in which there is disagreement. 
However, it is my belief that in this 
particular bill that we have brought to 
you, there is very little room for such 
disagreement. 
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The total appropriations recommended 
for 1965 were $961,365,600. This repre- 
sents a decrease of $24,552,400 in the 
budget estimate of $985,918,000. It is, 
however, an increase of $20,439,100 over 
the 1964 appropriations to date when 
you exclude the pending supplemental. 

However, when the 1964 base is ad- 
justed to comparability with the 1965, 
primarily to add the 1964 supplemental 
of $10 million allowed to Guam, the 
1965 increase is only $9,439,100—or 1 
percent. 

The committee also considered the 
1964 supplemental estimates totaling 
$36,775,000. We allowed of this amount, 
which is a reduction of $4,075,000 as 
follows—and I would like to give some 
of the supplementals. 

We have a Park Service request for 
Point Reyes land acquisition, $3,700,000. 
We allowed that amount with the provi- 
sion that an addition of $3,300,000 be 
approved from available funds. This 
raised the amount available to $7 mil- 
lion which added to the previous amount 
appropriated reaches the total of $14 
million which is the complete authoriza- 
tion given by Congress for this project. 

We gave this money at this time be- 
cause the showing was made that prices 
are rising rapidly and that under the 
terms of the legislation, the Department 
had authority to enter into negotiated 
contracts subject to the money being ap- 
propriated and that it was to the best 
interests of the Federal Government and 
in the interest of saving money to ap- 
propriate the balance of the money at 
this time so that as much land as possible 
could be purchased before there was any 
substantial increase. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, the fiscal year 1965 appropriations 
bill for the Department of the Interior 
contains an item of $3,700,000 for acqui- 
sition of property at Point Reyes Na- 
tional Seashore. 

In addition, this bill provides for a 
reprograming of an additional $3,300,000 
within the Department to make a total 
of $7 million immediately available for 
the Seashore project. This is within 
and completes appropriation of the orig- 
inal authorization of $14 million adopted 
by the 87th Congress for this project. 

I would urge this body, in the strongest 
terms, to complete the appropriations 
based on its earlier authorization. As I 
told the National Park Service Chief of 
Lands, Donald E. Lee, in a letter last No- 
vember, this appropriation is absolutely 
essential to guarantee the orderly acqui- 
sition of land at Point Reyes. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, I arrived 
in the Congress last year, after the 87th 
Congress had authorized this project. It 
became my responsibility to follow it 
through on the second appropriation 
phase of its development. 

As I told Mr. Lee, it has been my feel- 
ing and position that no benefit could 
be derived from any delay in acquisition 
of the Point Reyes property. In fact, a 
number of problems have arisen despite 
the rapid pace at which property acqui- 
sition now is being accomplished. 
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At one point, timber interests began 
cutting trees within the boundaries of 
this unique geographical and scenic sea- 
shore. The Park Service was forced to 
file condemnation proceedings and de- 
posit $300,000 in court to stop it. 

An erroneous announcement that a 
portion of the seashore was open to the 
public despite its checkerboard owner- 
ship pattern at present caused consid- 
erable consternation among landowners. 
Innocent visitors found themselves caus- 
ing a hardship to landowners, who have 
been assured that part of this new ap- 
propriation will be used to rectify this 
situation. 

Further pressure now is being brought 
by owners of pastoral lands within the 
seashore to sell their property to the 
Park Service, mainly because of the 
growing tide of visitors. 

Originally, the Park Service planned 
to acquire only 27,000 acres of the 53,- 
000-acre Point Reyes Peninsula. The 
rest was to be left in private ownership 
as a pastoral zone. P 

Now, with the Park Service rapidly 
contracting for seashore lands of a more 
suitable recreation nature, land develop- 
ers now are said to be looking at the 
pastoral lands. 

With property values rising 10 to 15 
percent annually in the area, the only 
solution is rapid acquisition. This will 
ease pressure on landowners and pro- 
vide the minimum cost to the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Chairman, the situation is getting 
serious. Oil company roadmaps already 
show the entire peninsula as a national 
seashore although only a portion of it 
has been acquired by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

One landowner said visitors have 
wandered into her home to use the bath- 
room. 

It is clear that the public interest lies 
in the rapid assumption by Congress of 
the responsibility it assumed in authoriz- 
ing the Point Reyes National Seashore 
in 1962. I urge your support in this. 

Further, I wish to include a letter from 
a constituent, also a copy of a newspaper 
article which both point directly to the 
urgency of the situation, as follows: 

BERKELEY, CALIF., 
February 15, 1964. 
REDWOOD EMPIRE ASSOCIATION, 
San Francisco. 
(Attention of Mr. Stuart Nixon). 

Dear Sirs: The lack of an access road to 
the Point Reyes National Seashore has pro- 
duced a critical situation for local residents 
and for Park Service officials. A mistaken 
news story has brought thousands of visi- 
tors the last 3 weekends despite a retraction, 
and by summer when visitors from all over 
the country pour in, the traffic problem and 
the burden on county facilities will be even 
more serious. 

It is imperative that an access road be 
built as speedily as possible. The only access 
now is by the narrow winding county roads, 
wholly inadequate for crowds. Worse than 
this is the effect on the success of the West 
Marin master plan, still to be completed and 
adopted, for which the taxpayers have spent 
$40,000 in the hope of preserving the charac- 
ter and beauty of areas surrounding the sea- 
shore. We know we can't possibly resist 
pressures for commercial development in 
unsuitable places or spot zoning which would 
nullify all the good work of this plan if we 
have to wait 4 or 5 years for the entrance 
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and road to recreation areas within the sea- 
shore. And this is the present prospect. 

It is urgent that Congress be asked to 
provide funds now in the 1965 budget for 
the acquisition of the necessary land and 
for construction in order to avoid 2 years 
delay. Last week the Park Service allocated 
funds for the preliminary survey, which 
means this work should be finished and the 
route approved in a few months. At that 
time, if the funds were in hand, acquisition 
of a corridor of land for the road, and the 
detailed engineering studies (estimated to 
take a year) could begin and proceed con- 
currently. The actual building will prob- 
ably take at least another year. 

Surely to postpone the request for funds 
until the 1967 budget is not in the public 
interest. Each year's delay will build up a 
de facto situation along the perimeter of 
the seashore tempting speculators. The 
$803,000 announced in the President's budget 
for 1965 for roads, toilets, parking lots, and 
trails will build two spur roads to beaches 
from the county roads, and though such 
developments have a use, the far more press- 
ing need from every viewpoint is to get the 
main road program underway. 

Last summer a small committee of Inver- 
ness homeowners foreseeing the danger to 
our community met with Mr. Scheweise to 
ask how the road could be expedited. We 
have since talked with the firm doing the 
master plan, with Mr. Sanford Hill and 
Mr. Hummel, western region officials of the 
Park Service. We have written Congressmen 
Clausen and Cohelan, Secretary Udall, Sena- 
tor Kuchel, Mr. Hartsog and Supervisor 
George Ludy. We have also told the Marin 
Conservation League, the Sierra Club, and 
the Audubon Society our views and asked 
their help, as well as asking advice of Mr. 
Newton Drury and Mr. Harold Gilliam and 
others. 

We now appeal to you, knowing your in- 
terest and influence would be extremely 
helpful, in hopes you will do what you can. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Mrs. Henry V. COLBY. 


RANCHERS Now Anxious To SELL PROPERTY— 
Too MANY VISITORS AT SEASHORE REASON 
RESIDENTS WANT OUT 
Ranchers at Point Reyes, faced with a 

growing tide of the visiting public, are anx- 

ious to sell their land soon to the Federal 

Government, 

News of the Point Reyes National Seashore, 
now being developed through gradual land 
purchase, has attracted more and more week- 
end visitors, and many of them spill over 
onto private land. 

“Cows and people don’t mix,” Rancher Wil- 
liam Hall told the Independent-Journal 
today. He said the Government can buy his 
1,212-acre ranch at any time, the sooner the 
better. 

Mrs. J. H. Mendoza, whose mother-in-law 
has large holdings on the point, declared that 
the influx of park visitors is already causing 
a problem. She said strangers have wan- 
dered into her home to use the bathroom 
without so much as a howdy-do. 

Some visitors have pulled out a new Stand- 
ard Oil road map which shows the entire 
peninsula as a national park. This is to sup- 
port the visitor's claim of being on public 
land and not trespassing. 

Hall, who has lived all his life on his ranch 
which borders Drake's Estero, said ranchers 
are caught in the middle. Under the park 
development program, the ranchers can re- 
tain their land or sell it to other individuals 
as long as it continues in ranch use. 

Mrs. Mendoza said if the situation con- 
tinues, the Federal Government will have to 
provide private owners some protection by 
patroling property. 

“The trouble is that the purchase is not 
developing in an orderly fashion,” she said. 
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She said hunters get on the property and 
no one knows they are there, and people 
cross the land to get to the beach and build 
fires. “This can be dangerous,” she said. 


Mr. HARRISON. For the rehabili- 
tation of Guam $11,464,000 was asked. 
We allowed $10 million. 

For fish and wildlife pesticide studies, 
$400,000 was asked. We allowed nothing 
for that purpose. 

For loans to Indians, for expert assist- 
ance on claims, $900,000 was asked, and 
we allowed $900,000. This is for the 
purpose of providing help for our Indian 
Americans when they need professional 
and expert help in preparing their claims 
against the Government. These are 
loans and will be repaid when the judg- 
ments are rendered, so that this will not 
be a direct loss to the Government. 

For the John F. Kennedy Center, for 
the Federal contribution for construc- 
tion of buildings, there is $15.5 million, 
as authorized by the Congress. We al- 
lowed the full amount, with the proviso 
that this sum should only be made avail- 
able as matching funds were made avail- 
able. 

I point out that this money came un- 
der a supplemental. In my opinion it 
would better have been put in a regu- 
lar appropriation bill. The money has 
not been spent as yet. In my opinion, 
it would have been better to cover this 
item in a regular appropriation bill. 

However, under any circumstances— 
outside of a possible juggling of figures— 
the money will have to be appropriated, 
because there was an authorization by 
the Congress. 

We allowed, for land acquisition, $2.5 
million, the same amount requested, 
with the provision that any additional 
cost for land in any way for this project 
must be borne out of donated funds and 
that there be no further responsibility 
on the Government to pay for any more 
land. 

There was a reimbursement asked to 
the District of Columbia, $800,000 to 
reimburse the District of Columbia for 
money it had given to the Commission 
for the purchase of land. 

That was denied because it was felt by 
the committee that this money was given 
in good faith, as the contribution of the 
District of Columbia, and should not be 
reimbursable, but that if the District of 
Columbia thought it should be, a presen- 
tation should be made before the proper 
authorizing committee to get authoriza- 
tion for its return. 

For the Corregidor-Bataan Memorial 
$1.5 million was asked, and we allowed 
$100,000, since only planning funds are 
needed at this time. The Commission 
expenses for 1964, $25,000, we allowed for 
1965. The request for $11,000 more was 
denied. 

We granted a total of $32.7 million, 
which does represent a reduction of 
$4,075 000 compared to the supplemental 
requests. 

As I said earlier, I believe we have a 
good bill. I believe it represents the 
actual needs of the agencies involved. 
For myself, while I would have liked to 
be able to make other reductions, I feel 
if any further reductions had been made 
it would have handicapped the opera- 
tions of the departments involved. 
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Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Knox] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
make some brief remarks in favor of a 
segment of H.R. 10433 that is of vital 
importance to the people of my district 
and to the Great Lakes fishing industry. 
This is the appropriation, in connection 
with the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, 
of $190,000 for a botulism research pro- 
gram and $50,000 for a program of con- 
sumer education in connection with it. 
Although I am sure that most of the 
Members are aware of the pressing need 
for these items,and the reasons behind 
them, I should like to review the matter 
for the RECORD. 

As many of you know, the Great Lakes 
commercial fishing industry has been 
brought almost to its knees as the result 
of a number of adverse developments in 
recent years. The long battle against the 
parasitic lamprey eel, which decimated 
most of the high grade commercial spe- 
cies in Great Lakes waters now appears 
to be won, but it will be many years be- 
fore these fish are restored to anything 
approaching their former abundance and 
quality. Progress had been made in this 
direction, however, and by last fall the 
Great Lakes fishing industry was making 
an encouraging and inspiring comeback. 
Then the widely publicized botulism 
scare struck last October and literally 
brought the industry to a halt. 

Naturally, I was gravely concerned 
over the tragic deaths of several persons 
attributed to type E botulism virus con- 
tained in smoked fish which they ate, 
and which apparently originated in the 
Great Lakes area. However, the ad- 
verse economic impact which this tragic 
occurrence had upon the Great Lakes 
fishing industry was needlessly compli- 
cated and compounded by a press re- 
lease from the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration on October 25 of last year. 
Despite the example of the cranberry 
incident in 1959, the FDA issued a 
vaguely worded scare technique release 
which went far beyond that necessary to 
warn of the hazards involved. It cre- 
ated apprehension that all Great Lakes 
fish, no matter how packaged or proc- 
essed, were suspect. This release lit- 
erally closed down the Great Lakes 
fishing industry. At one point over 
20,000 persons were out of work, and it 
is only in the last few weeks that pro- 
duction has picked up at all. 

I want to make clear that the fisher- 
men of my area are not looking for indi- 
vidual handouts. Yet they are hard 
pressed, not only by the botulism prob- 
lem, but by competition from foreign 
producers, especially Canadian, and the 
fact that our fishermen have to rely on 
lower grade species than 15 or 20 years” 
ago due to the depredations of the lam- 
prey eel. 

I have already urged passage of a 
comprehensive program of State fish- 
erles research and rehabilitation sup- 
ported, in part, by Federal matching 
funds. This should be set up for the 
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long haul. However, due to the emer- 
gency state in which we find our Great 
Lakes fishing industry today, an imme- 
diate program like that embodied in this 
bill is vitally necessary. I feel too that 
it is only equitable that the Federal Gov- 
ernment having compounded the impact 
of the botulism scare last fall, do at least 
this much right now to correct the prob- 
lem. For these reasons I especially sup- 
port this particular allocation of funds 
to the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. I note there 
is an appropriation for a memorial on the 
Bataan Peninsula. What is to be the 
nature of that memorial? 

Mr. HARRISON. I am not familiar 
with the exact arrangement, or know ex- 
actly what it will be. The request was 
for $1.5 million for construction. We 
granted $100,000 for planning funds. I 
do not believe that any particular plan 
has as yet been adopted, or to exactly 
what will be involved. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. DENTON. All that is to be pro- 
vided is $100,000 to start planning. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is correct. 

Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. 

Mr. REIFEL. I thank my colleague, 
the ranking minority member of our sub- 
committee. I hope the members of the 
committee will indulge me, by allowing 
remarks of a personal nature, since I 
have a deep feeling, as a personal matter, 
in regard to what the chairman of our 
subcommittee and his predecessors in 
this House have done for my ancestors on 
my mother’s side. 

I also, at the same time, want to pay 
tribute to the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. ASPIN- 
ALL], and the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. Hatey], chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, for the same 
kind of concern that they have expressed 
through their actions and through their 
words for the type of programs that have 
been made possible in an attempt to im- 
prove the conditions of the Indian- 
Americans on our reservations through- 
out the United States. 

Also, I want to express my deep appre- 
ciation for the assistance of the Con- 
gressman from Iowa, ranking minority 
member of our full committee [Mr. JEN- 
sen] for the effort he has made in mak- 
ing it possible for me, through the com- 
mittees on our side, to be a member of 
this great subcommittee. When the 
chairman of our subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Kirwan] men- 
tions that we have been over 150 years 
in providing full educational opportunity 
for the Indians, I recall that it was not 
until 1928 that Indians generally had an 
opportunity to go to an accredited high 
school. In my case, at the age of 19, 
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only one little such school, 30 miles 
away, which was not accessible to us, 
was in existence. That made it necessary 
for me at that age to go 400 miles to the 
nearest school that I could afford to 
attend. 

As a result of the encouragement of 
not only dedicated missionaries of the 
church but, I might say, missionaries 
who were civil servants in the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs out there on those reserva- 
tions, it was through their help and the 
encouragement they had given to my 
full-blooded Indian mother, who could 
speak no English—and I strongly sus- 
pect the encouragement I got from them 
was such that they deserve most of the 
credit for the great honor I have to stand 
here in this great House of Representa- 
tives and to be a part of this great law- 
making body. For that privilege I am 
deeply grateful, and for that I will con- 
tribute of my very best to the work of our 
committee and our subcommittee, which 
is really the guardian not only of our 
natural resources but of those human re- 
sources that are oriented in the Indian- 
American. 

As the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. KIR- 
Wax], pointed out, for first time in the 
history of our great country it is possible 
for every Indian-American child when 
school opens this fall to be in a class- 
room and to be faced by a dedicated 
teacher who will help bring to this child 
something of the opportunities that are 
widespread in our land; that is, the great 
joys that can come from being a part of 
our great social system which recognizes 
the dignity of man. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I feel almost over- 
come to be a part not only this great 
House of Representatives but to be able 
to sit in the committee and this Sub- 
committee on Appropriations as it con- 
siders the improvement and preservation 
and better exploitation without destruc- 
tion of our natural resources and the de- 
velopment in the hearts and minds of 
the people the programs that are au- 
thorized and for which funds are made 
available through this committee. The 
funds made available to the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs enables young Indian peo- 
ple who are referred to as being among 
our first Americans to have a better op- 
portunity. As this takes place all of the 
Nation can look with pride to what it is 
doing in the improvement of their life. 

Also, as time goes by, they can become 
better and better educated citizens, more 
happily participating in this great free 
society of ours that I have been privi- 
leged to participate in in my 57 years. 

The staff of our subcommittee, Messrs. 
Willhelm and Clup, are always most 
helpful and very capably serve our needs 
in working out this bill. My sincere 
appreciation also goes to the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Denton] and the 
gentlewoman from Washington [Mrs. 
Hansen] for their cooperation and help- 
ful suggestions that results in this bill 
which I feel is a good one and urge its 
adaption. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 
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Mr. HUTCHINSON. Will the gentle- 
man develop very briefly the question of 
the money in this bill on botulism re- 
search. Particularly I refer to page 15 
of the report in which the committee 
states that: 

In addition, the committee has approved, 
within available funds, an additional 
amount of $50,000 for consumer education 
in connection with this latter program. 


That I understand to be the botulism 
program. In the Great Lakes, as the 
gentleman is aware, we have this botul- 
ism problem. I am particularly inter- 
ested in understanding what kind of a 
consumer education program is envi- 
sioned. Is it going to be a program to 
help the commercial fisheries or is it 
going to be a scare program that is go- 
ing to drive people further away from 
Great Lakes fish? 

Mr. HARRISON. I would say to the 
gentleman that the intention of the 
committee in allowing these funds was 
to try to correct a situation that has ex- 
isted, where there is a great fear on the 
part of the public over the use of prod- 
ucts from that area. We hope that in 
granting that money that fear will be 
reduced, I do not have the exact de- 
tails of how the money will be spent but 
it is to be expended in trying to elimi- 
nate that fear. We are very hopeful 
and we expect that the private industry 
on its part will also contribute funds and 
enter into the effort so that the industry 
of the gentleman's area will not suffer 
through the impression that all fish 
products from that area are contami- 
nated. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman. I would like to inquire further, 
is it the intention that the Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries will carry on this 
education program? 

Mr. HARRISON. That is the under- 
standing that we have. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, it has come to my attention, having 
been brought there by the American As- 
sociation of Nurserymen, that there is an 
appropriation in this bill for the North 
Central Forest Biology Laboratory of the 
U.S. Forest Service in Delaware, Ohio, of 
$25,000; that the Association of Nursery- 
men appeared before the committee re- 
questing an additional $150,000 for a 
crash program for the study of systemics. 
As we know, systemics are chemicals 
which can either be injected directly into 
a tree, into its roots or be sprayed on the 
leaves with the result, it is hoped, of act- 
ing in the same way as a vaccine does on 
a human. Particularly it is hoped that 
these systemics will be effective in the 
field of the Dutch elm disease which is 
of particular interest in my part of the 
country. As Members of the House 
know, this disease has been gradually 
sweeping across the country and has 
caused the removal of literally thousands 
and thousands of trees every year. It 
costs some $100 apiece to take out and 
replace a good sized elm tree and an 
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expenditure which would lead to the 
eradication of this disease would not only 
contribute tremendously to the beauty of 
our country but save thousands and 
thousands of dollars. 

It was the hope of the nurserymen that 
this $150,000 would provide the necessary 
testing and approval of research already 
done so that these systemics could be 
used, and, therefore, make a rapid at- 
tack upon this disease as well as upon 
many others which are affected by this 
new type of chemical treatment. I know 
the nurserymen appeared before the 
committee. I know that this matter was 
not included in the budget, and there- 
fore met the resistance which any item 
above the budget would meet. 

However, I wonder if the gentleman 
would comment. upon the feeling that 
existed within the committee with refer- 
ence to this matter? 

Mr. HARRISON. I might say to the 
gentleman from Ohio that the feeling 
about which I know on this matter in 
our committee as a whole is very favor- 
able to the appropriation of the neces- 
sary funds to preserve our forests and 
our trees in the different areas of the 
country. 

Of course, as the gentleman has said, 
this was not a budgeted item. Even 
though we felt that there was a need at 
this particular time for such a program, 
we further felt that we were unable to 
grant the amount requested. 

I am hopeful that the amount referred 
to will be included in the next budget. 
I can assure the gentleman from Ohio, 
speaking for myself, that I shall be very 
careful in the consideration of it and 
Iam sure that the committee as a whole 
will lean favorably toward granting the 
amount of money necessary to carry out 
this important work. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I appreci- 
ate the gentleman’s comments very 
much. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Grarmo]. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I have 
long supported efforts to construct the- 
ater, opera, and concert hall facilities in 
Washington. Since the concept for the 
National Cultural Center has been trans- 
formed into a living“ memorial to the 
late President Kennedy, my enthusiasm 
for this project has become even greater. 
It is a real shame that in our Nation’s 
Capital space for the performing arts 
is severely limited and wholly inade- 
quate. The construction of the Kennedy 
Center is, therefore, not only a fitting 
tribute to a President who fully under- 
stood the value of the arts in our society, 
but also a benefit to our Nation and to 
the generations that will come to the 
Center and know and enjoy the arts as 
President Kennedy knew and enjoyed 
them. 

It is because I believe so deeply in the 
promise of the Center and its role as a 
memorial that I look with dismay upon 
an apparent lack of imaginative plan- 
ning regarding the Center, its site, and 
its mission. 

Regarding the latter, I seriously ques- 
tion a policy that precludes the housing 
of resident performing organizations at 
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the Center. The National Symphony, 
whose members come from all corners of 
our land, is sorely in need of a first-rate 
concert hall and yet Iam given to under- 
stand that the symphony will not be in 
residence at the Center. All major ob- 
servers of the American theater predict 
that its future lies in the development 
of permanent resident companies pro- 
viding a measure of employment secu- 
rity to the actor and a varied repertoire 
for the public. And yet I am informed 
that the theater is being planned with 
a view to housing only touring and visit- 
ing companies; that proper rehearsal 
rooms, adequate storage space and nec- 
essary workshops will not be provided to 
meet the needs of a resident or repertory 
theater organization. Regardless of the 
alleged value of current plans for the 
use of the Center, I question the wisdom 
of impeding for all time the future de- 
velopment of a resident theater at the 
Center by constructing such limited fa- 
cilities. I have the same apprehension 
regarding planning that relies heavily 
on traveling groups of the dance and the 
opera at the Center while rising costs 
continue to discourage extensive touring. 

Of even greater concern to me, how- 
ever, is the location of the Center. Iam 
not satisfied that criticisms regarding its 
position amidst a maze of highways, its 
remoteness from downtown transporta- 
tion, parking, and dining services, and its 
own inadequate yet extremely expensive 
parking facilities have been answered. 
I do not believe that sufficient study has 
been made of alternative and possibly 
superior sites by the National Capital 
Planning Commission or by the Fine Arts 
Commission or by those who control the 
Center’s activities. The Chairman of the 
Fine Arts Commission has expressed dis- 
approval of the present site, and the Na- 
tional Capital Planning Commission has 
never to my knowledge voted on the suit- 
ability of the location. 

To my mind, the Center belongs in 
downtown Washington where it can be 
served by existing transportation and 
restaurant facilities. It belongs down- 
town where commercial parking facili- 
ties are available and where additional 
parking space that may be constructed 
will be used by the public in the daytime 
as well as at night. It belongs downtown 
so that the city will gain from the added 
life it will generate in the evening hours, 
an activity that is lacking now when, at 
the end of the business day, the heart of 
the city becomes dark and forbidding. 
The Center belongs downtown because 
its audiences will bring business to the 
Washington businessman and, in turn, 
revenue for government. Last, but most 
important, it belongs downtown because, 
as a memorial to our late President, it 
should be easily reached by all who come 
to this Capital City, and it. should not 
be relegated to a remote corner. 

One year ago, President Kennedy gave 
his heartiest endorsement to a report 
drawn by his ad hoc Committee on Fed- 
eral Office Space. This report called for 
the revitalization of Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue as a lively, friendly, and inviting, as 
well as dignified and impressive avenue. 
The report warned against lining the 
avenue with a solid phalanx of public 
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and private office buildings which close 
down completely at night and on week- 
ends, leaving the Capital more isolated 
than ever. 

The Kennedy Center—located on 
Pennsylvania Avenue—will help realize 
that plan which had the full support of 
the late President. It will bring life as 
well as dignity to the avenue. What 
more fitting place for a tribute to Presi- 
dent Kennedy than on the avenue that 
saw his greatest triumph as he rode from 
the Capitol on Inauguration Day? What 
more fitting place for such a memorial 
than on the Avenue of Presidents? 

In supporting this appropriation, I 
strongly urge that the National Capital 
Planning Commission, the Fine Arts 
Commission and the trustees of the 
Center explore new sites on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue and I intend to follow this 
very closely. 

Though it is by no means the only 
possible site, I recommend that partic- 
ular consideration be given to the pres- 
ent location of the District Building and 
the Coast Guard Building. The District 
has outgrown its present building and 
has already planned to relocate in the 
near future. The Coast Guard Building 
is old and becoming very inadequate. 
The relocation of both these activities is 
inevitable. If this were done, the 
Kennedy Center could be located on a 
plot that is entirely owned by the Fed- 
eral Government and no dislocation of 
private business would be necessary. I 
am asking the District government and 
the Coast Guard to provide me with their 
plans for the future use of these facili- 
ties. If it proves feasible, I shall do all 
that I can to see the Kennedy Center 
located on this site. 

It is not too late to build this me- 
morial with vision, with planning. I 
fail to see the cause for haste while 
serious questions still remain. We owe 
it to ourselves and to the future that 
memorials built to last the ages will be 
built with utmost study and care. Sadly, 
I do not believe this is happening in 
this matter and I hope that my 
colleagues will join me in insisting that 
it does. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. KYL]. 

Mr. KYL. I am sure, Mr. Chairman, it 
was not by design that this bill under 
the direction of the distinguished gentle- 
man from Ohio comes to the floor on a 
particular day when the wearing of the 
green is both popular and fitting. But I 
am delighted that this coincidence can 
bring some additional honor to the dis- 
cussion which we have today because the 
gentleman from Ohio and his committee 
have done an extremely fine job on bas 
piece of legislation. 

There are numerous things that I, as 
a member of the authorizing committee, 
would like to talk about in connection 
with this appropriation bill. The gentle- 
man from South Dakota very eloquently 
spoke about some of the things which 
the Indian Bureau has accomplished 
over its many years and with its many 
billion-dollar expenditures. I am not go- 
ing into detail at this time, but I would 
like to quote from something which the 
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gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
REIFEL] said in committee. 
He said: 


We are not getting anywhere for those 
Indians who remain on the reservation. 


He says we must make do something 
different instead of following the same 
pattern we have in the past. 

I think to anyone who is remotely 
connected with the authorization of acts 
for the Indians or the appropriations for 
the Indians, this fact is completely ob- 
vious. We have 380,000 Indians. In 
many respects these people are worse 
off today than they were 100 years ago. 
We cannot claim much success for the 
rank-and-file Indian of America who, as 
the gentleman says, is an Indian Ameri- 
can and an American Indian, when we 
find that the youngsters who attend our 
Indian boarding schools still come from 
homes in which 65 percent of the parents 
do not speak English, when we still have 
the high death rate, when we still have 
tremendous unemployment. This prob- 
lem deserves the best attention the Con- 
gress can give it. We have to find some 
new way of doing the job because we 
have not found the answers in the past; 
there is no question about it. 

There are many little things in this 
bill that are worth mentioning. For in- 
stance, I should like to find that the 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife— 
our people who are involved in the migra- 
tion of birdlife—would pay more atten- 
tion to the songbirds of America, along 
with all of those birds which become the 
desire of hunters. This is a thing we will 
undoubtedly have to work out through 
the authorization committee. 

Someone has mentioned the portion 
of this bill dealing with the Cultural Cen- 
ter, and this thing becomes “curiouser” 
and “‘curiouser” as time goes on. 

We have no mention in this bill of 
another matter; that is, the extension 
of the Arlington National Cemetery to 
the Potomac River banks, possibly 
through moving that portion of the mili- 
tary installation which we have across 
the river at this time. This not only 
would provide badly needed space but it 
would also relieve some congestion and 
a few problems which we have there now. 

The one thing which I do wish to go 
into in some depth is the matter of ap- 
propriations in this bill for Point Reyes. 
I would have the chairman of the sub- 
committee, the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Kirwan) know I am in no way 
pointing a finger at this committee, be- 
cause the trouble here is the authorizing 
of these acts. When this bill first came 
to Congress we were told the total cost 
of acquisition would be $14 million. If 
you will check the Recorp, on that oc- 
casion I said the cost would be at least 
two, probably three times that much, and 
perhaps more. We have now spent or 
authorized or obligated the expenditure 
of $15 million, and according to the testi- 
mony in the hearings we have not pur- 
chased one-half of the area of the park. 
The cost will certainly be $35 million 
rather than $14 million. But this is not 
all. 
Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. KYL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. KIRWAN. I said when this new 
park was authorized that $14 million 
would not buy it, but the Congress au- 
thorized it. That is what we find in 
many, Many cases. When they come in 
front of the authorizing committee they 
paint a beautiful picture to get it au- 
thorized, but when they get in front of 
the Appropriations Committee it is differ- 
ent. Some years ago there was a proj- 
ect authorized and it was said that some 
people who owned some of the land would 
donate easements, and the balance would 
be bought at not over $1,600 an acre. 
Had I been on the authorizing committee 
I might well have voted for it on the 
basis of the information they gave to the 
committee, but when they came before 
the Appropriations Committee, the peo- 
ple who owned the land said, We won't 
donate easements” and we found that 
the land would cost $3,900 an acre or 
more. We now find that project will also 
cost more than double the authoriza- 
tion. When you read the testimony be- 
fore the authorizing committee and then 
see what happens before the Appropria- 
tions Committee you would not think it 
was the same proposal being discussed. 

With respect to land acquisition that 
is what has been found from the be- 
ginning of time. Every time the US. 
Government or the State government or 
the local governments go out to buy some 
land, we all know what is going to hap- 
pen, Thisis nothing new. ‘This kind of 
thing has been in operation ever since 
the Declaration of Independence was 
signed and I guess it will be so until the 
end of time. 

Mr. KYL. The gentleman is absolute- 
ly correct. That is why I was about to 
make the statement that before we pass 
any of these bills through which the Fed- 
eral Government will acquire land, I 
think it would be a good rule of thumb 
to take the figure for the acquisition and 
double it or triple it before starting to 
vote any authorization, and then we may 
come closer to what will be the actual 
cost. 

However, there is something new in 
this Point Reyes legislation. We know 
when the Federal Government goes into 
an area that prices will rise. But we in- 
cluded in this authorization a provision 
which says the Federal Government can 
go out immediately and contract to pur- 
chase all of the land which is to be 
acquired. 

This was for two reasons. First of all, 
to keep those prices down. But, second, 
to give the landowner who has not sold 
his land something merchantable that 
he can take to the bank and say, “Here 
is a contract I have and when the Federal 
Government appropriates money, the 
Government will buy this piece of prop- 
erty. Will you take this as security so 
that I can buy some other land or an- 
other place to build a house until I get 
my money for this land?” 

In the Cape Cod area we find hundreds 
of people who are being definitely in- 
jured because they own a piece of prop- 
erty and they cannot use it. They can- 
not develop it. They have to pay taxes 
on it annually, but the Government is 
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not ready to buy it so there they sit with 
a useless piece of property on which they 
have to pay taxes. We tried to avoid 
that in the case of Point Reyes, but we 
have an additional problem coming up 
here. We authorized the purchase only 
of a portion of this area. A larger por- 
tion was still left in the hands of dairy 
farmers—or ranchers as they are called 
there—people who had been in this kind 
of operation for generations. We warned 
at that time that, and if you check the 
record you will find it is true, you cannot 
bring a whole bunch of people into this 
area and retain any kind of dairying in- 
dustry. They have found it out. They 
want to sell their land but they cannot 
find purchasers for the land because if 
anybody buys it, they have to use it as 
a dairy farm and if they develop it as a 
residential area or a commercial area, 
immediately it is subject to condemna- 
tion. What you are going to find in this 
instance is that before long the Federal 
Government is going to be asked to pur- 
chase the entire area which will mean 
the original authorization plus all of this 
pastureland around there and prices will 
go up, perhaps even to $100 million. This 
bill, as I understand it, except for Point 
Reyes, does not appropriate one penny 
for new acquisition of parklands. If any 
of the gentlemen here can correct that, 
they may. This lack of appropriation is 
in anticipation of the passage of the 
land and water conservation fund bill. 

Under this program, the Federal Gov- 
ernment from its conservation fund 
would match State funds for the acqui- 
sition of recreation areas. It is entirely 
possible that we will ask the States from 
this point on to participate in the pur- 
chase of these lands. In other words, in 
the future we will say to the State of Cal- 
ifornia, “If you want to buy this addi- 
tional land of Point Reyes beyond the 
original authorization, you can take 
money from this land and water conser- 
vation fund of the Federal Government 
and match it with State funds and get 
the kind of development that you want.” 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KYL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. The gentle- 
man would agree, however, that the 
comments he has made certainly should 
not jeopardize the inclusion of these 
moneys in this appropriation bill; is that 
not correct? 

Mr. KYL. It would be my opinion that 
the Congress having authorized the ex- 
penditure of $14 million for this project 
should adhere with an authorization ap- 
propriate to that point. I also want to 
thank the gentleman for his sincere in- 
terest in all his constituents and his dili- 
gence in reviewing the legislation has 
been exemplary. He has many problems 
there. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. I would add 
to the gentleman’s remarks that the cost 
of land has been going up, as he suggests, 
and in my remarks I am going to include 
some newspaper articles which substan- 
tiate this other point which I regretfully 
have to say is the truth—and this hap- 
pens to be in my district. 

Mr. KYL. Of course, land values do 
not only increase just in those areas 
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where the Federal Government is in- 
volved, but they increase all over the 
country. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, there 
are no other requests for time on this 
side. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. LAIRD]. 
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Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I take this 
time to commend the subcommittee on 
Interior Department appropriations for 
the inclusion in the bill of the fourth 
annual grant under the 5-year program 
to lessen the impact of termination of 
Federal supervision over the Menominee 
Indian Tribe in Wisconsin. 

Three years ago Federal supervision 
over the Menominee Tribe was ended by 
an act of Congress. On three separate 
votes the House supported my position 
in opposition to this termination. It 
‘was only after the general council of the 
tribe voted for termination as the price 
for a per capita payment, that termina- 
tion was approved by the House. The 
Menominee Indians have been organized 
into a separate county in Wisconsin, and 
the problems they face in the area of 
health, education, and welfare are great. 
They need the help of both State and 
Federal Government in this year 1964 
more than at most any time since I have 
represented them in Congress. 

The committee in its judgment has 
asked the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs to make a detailed report on the 
progress of termination, so that it will 
be available to them before the fifth an- 
nual payment is made. The committee 
needs to know the extent of their prob- 
lems and have detailed recommendations 
as to what the Department of Interior 
recommends. 

I wish to express my appreciation to 
the committee for the inclusion of the 
languages in the report at the bottom 
of page 7 and the top of page 8. The 
committee has had a long and contin- 
uous interest in the problems which face 
America’s first citizens, the Indians. If 
it were not for this committee, its dili- 
gence, its interest and its continuing de- 
sire to serve these people, the educa- 
tional standards, the welfare standards, 
and the health standards of these, Amer- 
ica’s first citizens, would be indeed in 
dire straits. This committee under the 
leadership of the gentleman from Ohio in 
taking this action today regarding the 
Menominee Indians is again displaying 
outstanding leadership. 

I commend the committee for its con- 
tinuing interest in the problems of the 
American Indian. I feel that the report, 
which goes beyond certain recommenda- 
tions made even by the Department of 
Interior, is a fine report. I thank the 
committee. 

As far as we in Wisconsin are con- 
cerned I am sure the report of the De- 
partment of Interior will convince the 
administration as well as the Congress 
that the war on poverty can begin in 
Menominee County. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. BROYHILL]. 
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Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I rise to commend the 
committee for including funds for the 
construction of an addition to the Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis. 

The timber-using industry of America 
is an important part of our present 
economy. In North Carolina, the indus- 
try ranks third in size. Further research 
in forest products utilization is needed 
to give stability to the present industry, 
and also to develop new techniques 
and/or products for new industries. 

Also, with the tremendous land hold- 
ings of the Federal Government, the 
public has a vital interest in the utiliza- 
tion and development of these lands. 

There are relatively few forest prod- 
ucts companies who can finance a re- 
search program. Those that do are 
largely involved in developing products 
which will give them a competitive ad- 
vantage in a restricted area. 

The future of forestry in the United 
States will be much brighter, and the 
goals of all conservationists can be 
reached if we can someday make use of 
all the forest crop. A serious problem 
facing the industry now is the practice of 
“highgrading” of sawtimber—that is, 
cutting timber of the highest quality, 
leaving the poorer grades and species in 
the woods. 

What is needed is sufficient research 
to develop uses and markets for pres- 
ently unmarketable timber. This, in it- 
self, would not only add to the income of 
farmers and landowners, but would also 
be to the benefit of the U.S. Treasury, 
inasmuch as the Federal Government 
itself markets over $150 million worth 
of timber each year. 

If uses were found for these low-grade, 
unmarketable grades and species, forest 
management would take a great stride 
forward. Farmers and landowners would 
find it profitable and desirable to prac- 
tice the best teachings and rules of good 
forest management. 

Thus, through research, we can, in 
effect, add billions of board feet of saw- 
timber to the national inventory, which 
is the goal of the millions of dollars 
presently being poured into forest man- 
agement and planting programs. 

I am particularly pleased that testi- 
mony was taken before the committee 
which recognized the need of specific 
research in use and utilization of hard- 
woods, an area of forestry that has been 
overlooked and ignored for far too long. 
I strongly urge that the Forest Service 
and the Wood Products Laboratory give 
priority to research and development in 
hardwoods—example, walnut—and soft- 
hardwoods—example, yellow poplar. 
This would make a great contribution 
for progress, not only for the country as 
a whole, but for many rural areas now 
labeled as depressed. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I am not 
swept away by any wave of enthusiasm 
for this bill. Although it has been 
labeled as one of the tightest bills the 
committee has ever produced, I cannot 
help but look twice at the report and the 
total spending figures. I find this bill 
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will provide for spending $62.5 million 
more than was spent last year. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am pleased to yield 
to my Irish friend from Ohio, partic- 
ularly on St. Patrick’s Day. 

Mr, KIRWAN. The committee has 
made every effort to make clear in the 
report that the bill also includes $32,- 
700,000 in 1964 supplementals. Both the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Har- 
RISON], and I also explained in our re- 
marks earlier this new procedure for 
handling supplementals in the regular 
bill. If the Subcommittee on Deficien- 
cies had not been discontinued, these 
items, totaling $32 million would have 
been carried in a 1964 supplemental bill, 
as in the past. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. I understand that 
there are certain deficiency or supple- 
mental items in the bill. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. But with or without 
the supplementals, the bill still would 
provide an amount above the spending 
for the same general purposes last year. 
It is still more money going out of the 
cash register. 

Mr. KIRWAN. If the Subcommittee 
on Deficiencies were meeting, that much 
would be in front of them, and would 
be passed upon by that committee. 

For example, there is $10 million in 
the bill for Guam for the current year. 

Mr.GROSS. Yes. 

Mr. KIRWAN. A typhoon came along, 
and did great damage. 

Mr. GROSS. I know. 

Mr. KIRWAN. That was an act of 
God. How could we help that? That 
is $10 million. 

There is also an item of $18 million 
for the Kennedy memorial. 

Mr.GROSS. Yes. 

Mr. KIRWAN. We have included 
$15.5 million for the building and $2.5 
million to buy the land, and that is all. 
We did not authorize that. That, again, 
is $18 million which was before us on a 
1964 supplemental. Normally, it would 
be in the supplemental bill. 

Mr. GROSS. So there is not a great 
deal of validity—dealing now with the 
Cultural Center, there is not a great deal 
of validity to the argument that is often 
made on the floor of the House that an 
authorization bill is only that, and it 
does not mean that the money will nec- 
essarily be appropriate... Here again, 
however, as in this case of the Cultural 
Center, here goes the money. The au- 
thorization is going to be taken at full 
face value and the money appropriated. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I will yield. 

Mr. KIRWAN. If you were on the Ap- 
propriations Committee, would you or 
would you not vote for this Kennedy Cul- 
tural Center? 

Mr. GROSS. Of course, the gentle- 
man knows where I stand on that propo- 
sition. I would not vote for a dime to 
come out of the pockets of the Federal 
taxpayers to pay for this Cultural Center. 
The gentleman knows that, and he does 
not have to ask the question. I opposed 
loading this deal on the backs of the 
Nation’s taxpayers long before the name 
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of Kennedy was associated with it. If 
the citizens of the District of Columbia 
want a cultural center let them pay for 
it. I will be glad to yield to the gentle- 
man if he will yield me more time later. 

Mr. KIRWAN. If you do not have any 
more of your time left, I will be glad to 
yield you some of the time that I have 
left. 

Mr. GROSS. All right. 

Mr. KIRWAN. What I am trying to 
tell you is this: We have allowed what 
Congress authorized. You take a vote of 
America today and you will see 90 per- 
cent of the public would be for this John 
F. Kennedy Center for the Performing 
Arts 


Mr. GROSS. I certainly doubt that 90 
percent would be for it. I doubt that 
even 50 percent would be for it. Mr. 
Speaker, I cannot help but go back to 
February 24, of this year, when the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. MILLS], 
chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, appeared before the House on 
behalf of the Revenue Act of 1964 and 
discussed the implications of that act. 
Let me read to you part of what the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. Mirus] said 
on that day: 

In enacting this revenue bill * * we 
are choosing tax reduction as the road 
toward a larger, more prosperous economy 
and we are rejecting the road of expendi- 
ture increases. We do not intend to try to 
go along both roads at the same time. If 
we fail to limit the growth of Federal expend- 
itures, we will be leaving the tax reduction 
road. Even a l-year detour may make it 
extremely difficult to get back on it, 


How can you come here today with a 
bill increasing expenditures over last 
year by $62.5 million in the light of the 
tax reduction bill that some of you voted 
for only a few weeks ago? How can you 
come in here with a bill increasing ex- 
penditures and vote for a tax reduction 
almost in the same breath? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I again tell the gentle- 
man that this Government is operated 
by we the people and that the majority 
rules. So, if 90 percent of them are for 
this Culture Center, it does not make 
much difference what you and I say. 
America wants it, and if they want it, I 
think, as a member of this committee, I 
am going to vote to give it to them. 

Mr. GROSS. That is the gentleman’s 
opinion. That is based upon no poll or 
anything else. That is only the gentle- 
man’s opinion of what the American 
people would do if they could vote on a 
cultural center. 

Mr. KIRWAN. That is my opinion, 
and I hope I am right. 

Mr. GROSS. I hope you are right for 
your sake, but I think you are wrong. 
Let me get into the Cultural Center in 
the little bit of time that I have left. 

Section 3 of the authorizing legislation 
provides that the Board shall construct 
for the Smithsonian Institution, with 
funds repaid by voluntary contribution, 
a building to be designated the John F. 
Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts 
on a site in the District of Columbia 
bounded by the inner loop freeway on 
the east, the Theodore Roosevelt Bridge 
approaches on the south, Rock Creek 
Parkway on the west, New Hampshire 
Avenue and F Street on the north and 
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shall be selected for such purpose by 
the National Capital Planning Commis- 
sion. 

Now, I ask you where there is the 
authority to spend any money for the 
acquisition of land for the Cultural Cen- 
ter that does not conform to the site 
map which I hold in my hand and which 
was issued by the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission under the date of Feb- 
ruary 25, 1964? 

Here are the lines. I assume the 
gentleman had this information be- 
fore him in the committee when he 
held hearings on this bill. These 
lines indicate the boundaries of the 
site as authorized by Congress. Now 
money is provided in this bill for the ac- 
quisition of property which is outside the 
lines shown here. Clearly this site map 
shows that Congress did not authorize 
the purchase of this additional prop- 
erty. Does the gentleman agree with 
that or not? 

Mr. KIRWAN. Congress has author- 
ized it. 

Mr. GROSS. In what way? 

Mr. KIRWAN. Section 2 of the act 
of June 6, 1924, authorizes the purchase 
of land for development of the National 
Capital park, parkway, and playground 
system. 

Mr. GROSS. For recreational pur- 
poses. 

Mr. KIRWAN. For park land. That 
is why it is being purchased and to pro- 
vide for exit roads for the parking ga- 
rage. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman refers to 
a 1924 Park Act as the authorization? 

Mr. KIRWAN. Yes, pertaining to the 
National Capital park, parkway and 
playground system. The $500,000 is for 
acquisition of land in private ownership 
in Square 10 adjacent to the site of the 
Center as an addition to the Rock Creek 
and Potomac Parkway. 

The requisite statutory authority for 
appropriations for such acquisition is 
contained in section 2 of the act of June 
6, 1924. 

Mr. GROSS. But this is for other 
purposes, not for a Cultural Center. 

Mr. KIRWAN. The act also referred 
to the purchase of land for suitable de- 
velopment of the National Capital parks 
and parkways. 

Mr. GROSS. For what purpose? 

Mr. KIRWAN. We have been assured 
that this land could be purchased under 
this authority. 

Mr. GROSS. Perhaps it can be pur- 
chased, but for what purpose? 

Mr. KIRWAN. The main purpose is 
to provide for exit roads for the ga- 
rage. 

Mr. GROSS. I thought the gentleman 
said that it was for park and recreational 
purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross], has 
expired. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 5 minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I am still 
at a loss to understand how the Parks 
Department can buy this land and turn 
it over to be used to solve a traffic prob- 
lem, when apparently the law provides it 
be purchased for recreation and park 
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purposes. I do not understand how this 
can be done. 

Mr. KIRWAN. It is allowed under 
that act. The land is also required to 
provide a park-like setting for the Cul- 
ture Center. 

Mr. GROSS. I agree with the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. Grarmol, 
even through I oppose the building out 
of Federal funds of any cultural center 
anywhere, I agree with him that “Foggy 
Bottom” as a site for this Cultural Cen- 
ter represents the poorest possible selec- 
tion they are now undertaking. 

Mr. KIRWAN. It may be that I share 
some of the concern the gentleman from 
Iowa has on this particular thing. 

Mr. GROSS. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Ido not like having to 
buy out these businesses on the adjacent 
property. Nevertheless, that is what we 
are up against. We could find no alter- 
native to taking this additional property 
if we were to have a proper setting and 
make provision for exit roads. 

There was a lot of questioning on this 
item. If the gentleman from Iowa will 
read the hearings on the subject about 
which he is speaking, he will find that we 
demanded of everyone coming before our 
subcommittee why they wanted this par- 
ticular property. 

Mr. GROSS. I will say to the gentle- 
man from Ohio, and this does not con- 
cern his committee, that there has been 
more deception in connection with this 
Cultural Center than in any other legis- 
lation since I have been a Member of 
Congress. I do not know whether the 
deception has been deliberate or what. 
There have been more statements which 
have proved to be untrue and this was 
long before it was ever contemplated it 
would be named the Kennedy Cultural 
Center. 

We were told on this House floor, first 
of all, that it would not cost the taxpay- 
ers any money. That went down the 
drain. We were told as late as early this 
year—or was it late last year—that they 
would not buy any more land, that they 
had all the land they wanted or needed. 
Now the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Kin- 
wan] is in here with a bill which seeks to 
provide for the purchase of more land. 

Mr. Chairman, I know of no bill that 
has come before this House in the time 
I have been here that has been accom- 
panied with more deception—no plan or 
program that has been accompanied with 
more deception than this one. Just go 
back and read the history of this thing. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. KYL. The gentleman realizes 
that this $500,000 is not the full, total 
cost of this new piece of land? 

Mr. GROSS. Of course not. 

Mr. KYL. This piece of land had a 
purchaser very recently for $900,000. 
Four hundred thousand dollars will have 
to be dug up somewhere perhaps from 
private sources. 

Mr. GROSS. I think before they get 
through, if the gentleman will pardon 
me for interrupting him, they will find 
that this is just a downpayment on the 
additional land that they seek to acquire. 
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Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield further? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, of course. 

Mr. KYL. There are a few other fac- 
tors here that are glossed over that prob- 
ably will be of concern, since there is 
an admission of a minor accounting 
error which includes $142,000 as a capital 
asset for the Cultural Center, when this 
actually belongs to the National Capital 
Planning Commission. If this is true it 
complicates matters because under the 
statute donations to the Art Center are 
tax deductible but a donation to the Na- 
tional Capital Planning Commission is 
not. 

Further, with reference to the question 
of accessibility, does the gentleman real- 
ize that anyone coming from the south 
or southeast of this Center on the freeway 
will have to drive all the way up to P 
Street in order to get across and will 
have to come back down the other side 
in order to get to the Center? 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
agree with me that this whole venture 
ought to be held in abeyance until we 
can find out exactly what is proposed to 
be purchased, and how, and how much 
money is proposed to be spent? 

I do not think anyone in the Congress 
has any real knowledge of how much this 
thing is going to cost in total before it 
is completed. 

Mr. KYL. The gentleman is right. 
Just this past weekend I was speaking to 
an engineer who had been engaged in the 
building of a sewer on the east edge of 
this property line and he says that it is 
almost solid rock for 60 feet on the east 
side of the line. 

Mr. GROSS. The hearings held by 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Kirwan] 
show that up until the time the hearings 
were held they had made no test borings 
on the property that is here sought to be 
acquired. 

Mr. KYL. If the gentleman will yield 
further, it is entirely possible that this 
whole garage proposition is added in 
order to get the necessary funds with 
which to construct the foundation for 
the building. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Kirwan] for yielding me 
the additional 5 minutes. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr: WIDNALL]. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to ask some questions of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. KIRWAN]. 

How much has been raised for the Cul- 
tural Center by voluntary subscriptions 
at this time? 

Mr. KIRWAN. There are about $14 
million in total, including $8 million in 
pledges and $6 million in cash. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Is it not true that of 
the $14 million, $5 million is a pledge of 
the Ford Foundation? 

Mr. KIRWAN. That is right. 

Mr. WIDNALL. That is predicated 
upon the raising of $15 million by volun- 
tary subscriptions? 

Mr. KIRWAN. That is correct. 

Mr. WIDNALL. So they still have to 
raise $6 million to fully advance the 
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funds to get the matching funds from 
the Federal Government? 

Mr. KIRWAN. They plan to collect 
about $20 million, and the Appropri- 
ations Committee gave them the full 
$15.5 million authorized. We do not ex- 
pect to report out any more. If there is 
any additional money needed, it will 
come out of the public funds. 

Mr. WIDNALL. I would like to say 
that we understood prior to the terrible 
tragedy that took place in November 
that by December 31 of last year all of 
the money would be raised by voluntary 
contributions. I believe Mr. Roger 
Stevens made the statement that unless 
it was raised he would resign. I under- 
stand since the event that took place and 
since the name of the Center has been 
changed to the Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts, the contributions have 
been negligible and that they have raised 
from individuals less than a half million 
dollars during the intervening period to 
date. They still have to raise $6 million 
to $7 million for their share to match the 
funds of the Government. 

I cannot understand why, if this is so 
overwhelmingly supported, they are not 
getting voluntary contributions. Mrs. 
Tippitt, the widow of the Dallas police- 
man, has received over $1 million 
through voluntary contributions since 
the death of President Kennedy. 

What is wrong with the Cultural Cen- 
ter and its acceptance by the American 
people as a national memorial? These 
are things that should be in the Rxconp. 
People are questioning them. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Roger Stevens has 
headed up the public drive. He has 
headed up many bigger things than this, 
and he was a very big success in every- 
thing he has handled. I think he will be 
successful in getting the funds here. 
The other drive was a different sort of 
drive. It was advertised in the press to 
get the money for the widow, and right- 
fully so, but this public fund is being 
handled differently, as it should be. The 
two are not comparable. 

Mr. WIDNALL. I would like to say to 
my colleague the minute the American 
people were told that the taxpayers were 
going to pay for this they decided to stop 
giving. I think it ought to be put in the 
Recorp that what we are doing today is 
that in the end the Government is going 
to construct the Center completely, pay 
for the land for the so-called garage and 
substructures. I might further comment 
on that. It is about the most expensive 
garage in the world—$10,000 a car. We 
know it cost $5,000 per car in the new 
House Office Building, and that is con- 
sidered very expensive. 

People are critical as to what is going 
on because of the fact Congress is going 
to be called upon to appropriate more 
and more for this project, not just for 
the building, but for its maintenance, 
and the facts ought to be in the RECORD. 
I for one want to be sure they know what 
is going on. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. ScHWENGEL]. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, in 
view of the importance of this subject, I 
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make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Eighty-eight 
Members are present, not a quorum. 

The Clerk will call the roll, 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 70] 

Auchincloss Fraser O'Brien, III 
Avery Fulton, Tenn ers 
Ayres Gallagher Pepper 
Bass Gray Powell 
Bolling Rains 
Buckley Harsha Randall 
Cahill Harvey, Mich. Rivers, S.C 
Cameron Healey Roberts, Ala 
Carey Hébert Rogers, Tex. 
Casey Hoffman Rooney, Pa. 
Celler Jarman Roosevelt 
Clark Jennings Roybal 
Clawson, Del Jones, Ala St. George 
Colmer Schadeberg 
Cramer Kee Slack 
Curtis Keogh Smith, Calif 
Daddario Kluczynski Smith, Iowa 
Delaney Lankford S 

iggs Lindsay Stephens 
Dowdy Lloyd Tollefson 
Edwards McDade Tuck 
Elliott Macdonald Tuten 
Evins Madden Vanik 
Feighan Martin, Calif. Wallhauser 
Finnegan Martin, Willis 
Flood Minshall 
Forrester Nelsen 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Price, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill, 
H.R. 10433, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 352 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submit- 
ted herewith the names of the absentees 
to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose the Chair had recognized the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. ScHWENGEL] 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman 
and members of the Committee, I rise to 
speak briefly on the section dealing with 
the performing arts and the Kennedy 
Cultural Center. 

First, Mr. Chairman, I wish to join 
with my colleagues in paying great trib- 
ute to the chairman of the subcommittee, 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. KIRWAN], 
and to the ranking minority members 
who have always been very cooperative 
and who have always wanted to do the 
right thing and who have always wanted 
to bring before us a good bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe they have 
brought to us a good bill. However, I 
believe there are some things which are 
going by here unnoticed whereby we will 
be setting some precedent that might be 
bad precedent. It is that facet of the 
bill about which I wish to speak. 

I do want to say that the Recorp will 
show that I have been in favor of the 
Cultural Center in Washington, D.C., 
ever since I have been in Washington 
and that the friends of culture here in 
this area know this and know my atti- 
tude with respect to the Cultural Center 
which I know cannot be successfully 
questioned. 
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Mr. Chairman, I am sincerely in favor 
of having an adequate Cultural Center 
here. I believe what the chairman of 
the subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. KRAN], has said about 90 
percent of the people of America want- 
ing a Cultural Center may be correct. 
However, when the idea of the Cultural 
Center was first brought up, we were as- 
sured in the Congress and throughout the 
country that the Cultural Center would 
not cost the taxpayers one red cent. 
Now we find that it is going to cost, I hope 
to show before we finish here, not the 
$15.5 million called for in this bill, but 
an amount far greater than that. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I reiterate that I 
am joined today by 90 percent of the 
people of America in asking that we do 
have a Cultural Center here. However, 
there is a right way and a wrong way to 
get this Cultural Center and to build it. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe it is poor prec- 
edent first of all that we appropriate 
Federal money to provide for a Cultural 
Center principally for the benefit of the 
people who live here in this area and 
not to do the same thing all over Amer- 
ica for the people who are also interested 
in culture. 

There is one precedent we are estab- 
lishing by this bill that is bad. But that 
is not what I wanted to talk about. So 
that I may not be misunderstood, I want 
to make it crystal clear I am not against 
having an appropriate and adequate 
memorial for Mr. Kennedy. I am sure 
he deserves one. He will be remembered 
for some fine contributions. 

I introduced a bill that would call for 
the creation of a committee to make a 
study of this matter, to hold hearings 
where we could listen to a lot of people 
who had ideas about the matter, then 
make up our minds and then form a 
judgment on the kind of a Kennedy me- 
morial we should have here in Wash- 
ington. After the bill came before the 
Public Works Committee for the purpose 
of authorization of $15,500,000 and for 
an authorization to borrow an additional 
$15 million, I asked the committee and 
the people who testified in favor of it 
whether or not they could guarantee to 
us if the authorization to make a loan 
of an additional $15 million plus was 
granted they could guarantee it would 
be paid off, and that it was fiscally sound. 
Their testimony to us indicated it was, 
even though I at that time raised the 
question. Since that time I have been 
studying this question, and find out that 
this is not going to be fiscally or eco- 
nomically sound. There was testimony 
that reveals this in the morning paper. 
Leonard Meyers, vice president of the 
firm, said the study was made on the 
basis of assurance from the trustees 
of a three-function-a-night schedule 
throughout the year. 

Here is what the article states: 

About $474,500 would be raised by parking 
1,300 cars nightly on a $1 fee, the study 
shows. The rest of the $766,300 in yearly 
revenues would come from daytime parkers. 
Workers could park and take a shuttle bus 
to the State Department. 

Operating expenses would be $170,000 a 
year and debt charges would be $595,000. 

Immer said he did not think the trustees 
could hope for more than half of the reve- 
nues predicted from night functions. He 
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explained that the center could not realis- 
tically hope for a near full house at three 
halls every night. 


Mr. Chairman, I want to point out to 
the House that we are setting a very 
poor precedent here, and if something is 
not done to check on this we are going 
to be appropriating not $15,500,000 plus 
the other $2 million for the additional 
area to be bought, but closer to $35 mil- 
lion for this cultural center. They will 
not only not be able to pay the money 
back but according to the study that is 
made I am sure we are going to have to 
use Federal money to pay for the main- 
tenance of the parking lot, and the House 
should know these are the facts before 
they vote on this bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. Moore]. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to inquire of the status of the 
Project Gasoline, and ask whether funds 
are included in this appropriation re- 
quest, and also the extent of funds for 
the Office of Coal Research. Do I un- 
derstand there are $2.5 million included 
in this appropriation bill for the fiscal 
year 1965 for this particular project? 

Mr. KIRWAN. There are $6 million 
for coal research, including money for 
Project Gasoline. 

Mr. MOORE. Two and one-half mil- 
lion dollars of the $6 million is to be de- 
voted to Project Gasoline. 

Mr. KIRWAN. The committee has 
made a general reduction of $500,000 due 
to expected shippage. We don’t know 
at this time what will be required for 
each project. 

Mr. MOORE. In other words, that is 
left to the discretion of the Office of Coal 
Research? 

Mr. KIRWAN. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE. Do I understand that 
from last year’s appropriation request 
of the Office of Coal Research that for 
this particular project there was at that 
time appropriated $2.3 million? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I believe that is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MOORE. And there was only 
$200,000 of that sum used in the fiscal 
year 1964, and the balance remaining 
is available to use for Project Gaso- 
line this year? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I believe that is right. 

Mr. MOORE. May I make one further 
inquiry? Do I understand that the 
Office of Coal Research is now consider- 
ing a very important decision with re- 
spect to Project Gasoline in that very 
shortly they will make a decision with 
respect to the constructicn of the pilot 
plant? 

Mr. KIRWAN. That is right, regard- 
ing the construction of a pilot plant. 

Mr. MOORE. We are at that point 
now as I understand. I urge the Office 
of Coal Research to make a favorable 
decision to construct the pilot plant in 
the immediate future. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this bill, H.R. 10433, and 
am particularly happy that the com- 
mittee saw fit to include funds for the 
fish pesticide laboratory to be located on 
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the campus of the University of Mis- 
souri at Columbia, Mo. 

This new research project program 
will be devoted to the study of long-term 
effects of pesticides on fish and is a new 
feature of the Cooperative Wildlife Re- 
search Units which date back to 1935, 
and which have been in operation at 
the University of Missouri for 25 years. 
Since 1944 the program of the univer- 
sity has included a fisheries program, 
but with the facilities to become avail- 
able with the construction of the fish 
pesticide laboratory, the State program 
can now be expanded and conducted to 
benefit the entire Nation. 

The country as a whole will profit 
materially from the funds contained in 
H.R. 10433 for the construction of this 
fish pesticide laboratory, the second of 
four to be authorized by Congress. The 
first laboratory was constructed at the 
University of Utah a couple of years ago. 
Missouri was well chosen for the loca- 
tion of the second laboratory in that 
she offers many opportunities in the 
field of fishery research. Such re- 
sources available in Missouri afford 
study advantages of virtually all prob- 
lems affecting warm water fisheries in 
both streams and impoundments. 
Missouri probably has more fish species 
than any other State and is well re- 
nowned as being the piscatorial cross- 
roads of the Nation. 

Sport fishing and tourism related to 
fishing are the principal industries in 
Missouri and in other parts of the Nation 
as well. Any program to enhance this 
industry will benefit the entire Nation 
and will also have far-reaching effects. 
We may expect profits a hundredfold 
from this expenditure. 

This program, as I indicated before, 
will be a cooperative one. The State of 
Missouri through its conservation com- 
mission is expected to supplement the 
program, and the University of Mis- 
souri has consented to cooperate by pro- 
viding office quarters and research fa- 
cilities. Promises of other cooperative 
efforts are extended by the State agen- 
cies. 

The studies and work to be carried on 
under this type of program and in this 
proposed new educational facility are 
very important to the field of recrea- 
tional fisheries. The program will pool 
manpower and facilities to do a much 
needed job. Missouri has been a strong 
leader in this type of program, and it is 
my opinion that the Department of the 
Interior made a wise selection. 

I urge the passage of H.R. 10433 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and related agen- 
cies for the fiscal year 1965. 

Mr. GILL. Mr. Chairman, I am very 
pleased to note the consideration given 
by Mr. Kirwan and his committee to both 
our responsibilities and our voteless 
brothers in the far Pacific. 

The appropriation of the full $17,500,- 
000 requested for the trust territories is 
an act of confidence in our Nation's abil- 
ity to meet its responsibility throughout 
Micronesia. Surely our work in this 
area has often been well meaning, but 
more often inadequate. The action of the 
committee in approving the full amount 
will allow our accelerated program to 
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continue apace, and repaid in large ex- 
tent the shortcomings of prior years. 

The allocations for Guam under the 
authorization contained in the Guam 
Rehabilitation Act of November 1963 is 
estimated to be the full amount that can 
be used in the coming fiscal year. We 
can certainly anticipate that the balance 
of the $45 million will be appropriated 
when the time comes to use it. The full 
amount authorized is minimal, and rep- 
resents a cut from the amount originally 
requested. Rising costs of construction 
may well outrun the amount authorized 
before rehabilitation is completed. I feel 
confident that the committee will give 
full measure to the American citizens of 
Guam who are striving so hard to raise 
the economic level of their island after 
the recent disasters. 

I would like to pay particular tribute 
to the quiet contribution of Congressman 
Denton, who recently toured Guam and 
the trust territories with members of 
the Interior Committee. I see his hand 
in the work here today. 

Mr, LIBONATI. Mr. Chairman, the 
Committee on Appropriations should be 
congratulated in its efforts to balance the 
costs of the Department of Interior and 
related agencies including the U.S. For- 
est Service for 1965 and excluding the 
Bonneville Power Administration, Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, Southeastern Power 
Administration; the bill provided a net 
increase over the 1964 appropriation of 
1 percent—a net increase of $9,439,100. 

As to revenues earned it was projected 
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in a sum equal to $687,900,000—an in- 
crease of $90.2 million over 1964. 

The most important responsibilities to 
the citizens of the Nation and the future 
generations of Americans are embodied 
in the purposes of this legislation—the 
conservation of our natural resources, 
the care of the Indians and the develop- 
ment of the recreational facilities of our 
public lands—so ably accomplished in 
this administration by terrific activities 
of modern methods and the intelligent 
progressive ideas of our former colleague, 
Secretary Stewart Udall, and his efficient 
and talented staff of workers identified 
with the operations of the Department of 
the Interior and its related agencies, 

It is significant that the committee 
has provided wide reforms in the field of 
education especially for the Indian chil- 
dren as well as other developments in 
Indian programs expanding their activi- 
ties and benefits—approximately one- 
third of the appropriation figures are 
adapted to Indian affairs. 

Also the necessary implementation for 
the Federal contribution to the estab- 
lishment of the President John F. Ken- 
nedy Center for the Performing Arts as 
authorized by Public Law 88-260 ap- 
proved earlier this year—January 23, 
1964—this is the accomplishment of an- 
other milestone in the establishment of 
a cultural center whose activities will re- 
flect the realization of the realistic 
dream of our martyred President, whose 
classical mind envisioned the great con- 
tributions to the cultural progress of the 
Nation—fittingly emanating from the 
Capital City of the United States. There 
is no question that under the leadership 
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of his artistic widow, Mrs. Jacqueline 
Kennedy, that the great impetus needed 
to generate the public confidence in the 
ultimate aims of its sponsors will be 
realized—namely the success of estab- 
lishing this institution through the 
matching of funds both public and Fed- 
eral appropriated under this bill—not to 
exceed $15,400,000. 

The many services of great public 
import provided under this bill are 
dedicated to a real public interest—no 
one can deny that the dollars spent to 
preserve and revitalize the recreational 
facilities and lands of our Nation that 
belong to our people as well as the ad- 
vancement of the cultural and educa- 
tional level is a signal contribution to 
public purpose. A great deal of credit 
belongs to the committee under the 
leadership of a great American and our 
colleague, Mr. MICHAEL Kirwan, who 
again as he has in other fields, touching 
the true values of legislative contribu- 
tions to our way of American life, guided 
the committee—and also instilled con- 
fidence in the Congress to foster and 
perpetuate the new programs proposed 
to conserve, improve our lands, and give 
guidance to the Department of the In- 
terior whose demanding leadership peti- 
tions the Congress to make possible by 
legislation these reforms. This is a 
splendid bill for the purposes intended 
and should be unanimously supported by 
the Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no fur- 
ther requests for time, the Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

LAND ACQUISITION, NATIONAL CAPITAL PARK, 
PARKWAY, AND PLAYGROUND SYSTEM 
For necessary expenses for the National 
Capital Planning Commission for acquisition 
of land within the District of Columbia for 
the park, parkway, and playground system 
of the National Capital, as authorized by 
section 2 of the Act of June 6, 1924 (43 Stat. 
463), $500,000, to be immediately available. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GROSS 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: On page 
37, strike out all of lines 18 through 25. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I was 
pleased to hear the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Kirwan] and the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. Gramo] state to the 
House a while ago that the present 
planned location of the Cultural Center 
in Foggy Bottom is the wrong place for 
it. I agree, and I offer this amendment 
in an effort to restrict the acquisition of 
additional land in the wrong site. 

The proposal on page 37, beginning on 
line 18, is a subterfuge, in my opinion, 
because the land is supposedly being 
acquired for parkway, park, and play- 
ground area. What I am sure it is actu- 
ally being acquired for is ingress or egress 
or both, to this white elephant, as it will 
be demonstrated to be—parking garage— 
and is not for recreational purposes, 
parks, and parkways as stated. 

I just do not like to see the taxpayers 
of the Nation, who are putting up the 
money, being hoodwinked any further in 
this deal. Therefore, I think this ought 
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to come out, and my amendment would 
stop this subterfuge. 

I would like to question the gentleman 
from Ohio with respect to the report on 
page 26 wherein it is stated—and this 
deals now with the $15,500,000 yet to be 
considered in this bill. In connection 
with the cultural center it is stated in 
the report: 

This amount will become available under 
the terms of the act only when and to the 
extent cash contributions are available from 
the public to match the Federal funds. 


I ask the gentleman from Ohio wheth- 
er this means cash in hand by way of 
contributions, and action will be taken 
only when the sponsors of the project 
have the cash in hand? In the alterna- 
tive, would it mean pledges? Precisely 
what does it mean? 

Mr. KIRWAN. It means cash. Ap- 
propriations become available only 
when matched by cash. 

Mr. GROSS. So if $6 million or $8 
million has been collected, none of the 
$15.5 million in Federal funds could be 
expended or would be permitted to be 
expended until contributions amounting 
to $15.5 million had been secured, cash 
in hand; is that correct? 

Mr. KIRWAN. The appropriations 
must be matched in cash before they 
become available. 

Mr. GROSS. So there can be no pro- 
ceeding with this until Federal funds 
are matched dollar for dollar? 

Mr. KIRWAN. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. This applies to the 
structure—or to the superstructure, as 
they pleased to call it? This applies to 
the structure, not to the parking garage? 

Mr. KIRWAN. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman is satis- 
fied, though there is nothing in the bill 
to say this? All there is is the statement 
of the committee in the report, which 
shows the sense of the committee. The 
gentleman is satisfied that without a 
further restriction in the bill none of the 
$15.5 million could be expended until 
a like amount in cash was contributed 
and in the bank, available to match the 
funds? 

Mr. KIRWAN. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

However, I urge the adoption of my 
amendment, to prohibit the acquisition 
of additional land. 

Iam as confident as that I am stand- 
ing here that the $500,000 to be allowed 
will never be sufficient to acquire the 
land which is sought to be acquired be- 
yond the boundaries as set forth by the 
National Capital Planning Commission 
and the law. 

I say again that I do not have too 
much confidence in the National Capital 
Planning Commission. I was pleased to 
note in the hearings that the gentle- 
man from Wyoming [Mr. Harrison] 
pointed to the National Capital Planning 
Commission as being a good demonstra- 
tion of creeping bureaucracy. From the 
standpoint of appropriations, if I re- 
member correctly, the National Capital 
Planning Commission was given $155,000 
in 1955. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 
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(By unanimous consent, Mr. Gross 
was given permission to proceed for 1 
additional minute.) 

Mr. GROSS. The National Capital 
Planning Commission was given $155,000 
in 1955, but last year it was up to $774,- 
000. The gentleman from Wyoming 
calls this creeping bureaucracy. I would 
amend his statement to call it gallop- 
ing bureaucracy, when a commission can 
go that fast that far in the matter of 
increased appropriation of public money. 

I hope my amendment will be agreed 
to. Let us put some further brakes on 
this appropriation. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the 
Committee, the Cultural Center will cost 
about $48 million. We are to put in $18 
million for it. Public funds will make 
up the rest. 

Standing right in the access way is a 
piece of ground which has a cost of 
$500,000. This will hold up a $48 mil- 
lion project, if the amendment is agreed 
to. 


Under the law there is authority to 
acquire this property. It is not under 
the authorization of the Cultural Center. 
Under the act of June 6, 1924, cited in 
the bill, there is authority to buy land 
for District of Columbia parks and park- 
ways. So they seek to buy this land to 
provide a parklike setting and exit roads 
for the garage. They are within their 
rights in proceeding under that law. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. Yes. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Since the gentleman 
admits the land will be used for vehicle 
traffic why, then, buy it under the guise 
that it will be devoted to recreation, 
parks, and that sort of thing? 

Mr. KIRWAN. You would not want 
this Cultural Center put right up against 
it. I know the gentleman does not 
mean that. He would not want to put 
a $48 million project up against a restau- 
rant. I know you would not want that. 

Mr. GROSS. My colleague from Iowa 
[Mr. Kyu], suggests that there will be a 
restaurant right over the highway. 

Mr. KIRWAN. They can buy it under 
this act as parkland and this Committee 
5 for that, so it is within the 
aw. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not say it is with- 
out the law. If I believed that to be the 
case I would have made a point of order 
against it. The gentleman convinced me 
awhile ago when he said it could be ob- 
tained under the 1924 act; that a point 
of order would not rest against it. But 
if the gentleman will yield to me for a 
second, the gentleman surely is not go- 
ing to say to the House that no matter 
how much is spent by way of acquiring 
property to serve this super-dooper park- 
ing garage that it is ever going to pay 
out. 

Mr. KIRWAN. I am going to say only 
afew more words here. The purchase of 
this land will be as a part of a park. It 
is much better to have the $48 million 
Cultural Center adjacent to a piece of 
parkland than it is up against a res- 
taurant, and that is why we are pur- 
chasing it. Under this law they can 
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purchase it. You cannot get away from 
that. It was authorized before you and 
I came here, back in 1924, under a Re- 
publican Congress and a good Congress, 
that created the law. That is what they 
are buying as a piece of parkland. So 
this $48 million structure will not be 
put up against a restaurant and at the 
same time it will let cars get out of the 
garage. The cheapest thing that we put 
in this bill is the $500,000 to purchase 
the land. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. KYL. I agree with the gentleman 
that there should be a setting for a build- 
ing as valuable as this, but on a piece of 
ground where it will be located, part of 
it will be up to a throughway and up 
over a throughway, so maybe they should 
find a different location for it where they 
can remove both of them. 

Does the gentleman say the price of 
this land is $500,000? 

Mr. KIRWAN. Yes, 
cost is $500,000. 

Mr. KYL. Was not this land sold 
tentatively recently for $900,000? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I understand there 
was a tentative sale for that price, but 
5 estimate we received was for $500,- 

00. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. 
There was a tentative agreement for 
$900,000 which was rescinded because 
it was obviously a bloated agreement. 
The land is not worth anything like that, 
and it can be acquired for less. It has 
been appraised at $200,000 plus $25,000 
for the good will value of the business. 

Mr. KYL. Was it rescinded because 
of an inflated price or because they did 
no want to get involved in this particular 
sale? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. 
Obviously because of an inflated price. 
I suspect as long as everyone is generaliz- 
ing here, I might as well, too. That 
$900,000 agreement was entered into in 
order to bloat it up to such a point that 
it would be impossible. If the truth is 
known, it is worth $225,000. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. DENTON. The evidence before 
the committee was that a syndicate had 
agreed to buy this contract for $900,000. 
The syndicate was composed of promi- 
nent people. We asked to see the con- 
tract and they did not present it to us 
that day but they brought it to our clerk 
2 or 3 days later. Of the total, $200,000 
was for business, of which $25,000 was 
for good will. There was a tentative 
agreement that the lady who owned the 
business would not enter into a business 
within 30 miles of Washington, but there 
was an agreement that she could lease 
the property back. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Here is the point that 
I want to make. Somebody said this 
was an inflated price. You could not 
spend $48 million anywhere, even out in 
the woods, without the price of the ad- 
joining property going up. You find 
that that is the case in connection with 
that park out in California or anywhere 
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else, whether it is done by the Federal 
Government, the State government, or 
a local government. Just as soon as this 
Cultural Center was authorized, the price 
of that restaurant went up. We are 
lucky to get it for park land at $500,000. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. THOMPSON] just finished 
telling us that if the truth were known 
that property is not worth more than 
$225,000. What then is the House ap- 
propriating $500,000 for it? 

Mr. KIRWAN. It was not worth that 
before the Cultural Center. But when 
you are going to put up a $48 million 
structure there, the price of that place 
went up. 

Mr.GROSS. But the fact of the mat- 
ter is that the Cultural Center is not 
there yet. 

Mr. KIRWAN. That is true, but it is 
authorized. The bill has been amended 
three times but the site has never been 
changed. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the amend- 
ment is voted down. 

Mr. STINSON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, just a point of clarifi- 
cation; I wonder if I may ask the chair- 
man of the subcommittee this question; 
is the Government going to pay $225,000 
for this piece of property or $500,000? 

Mr. KIRWAN. We have approved 
up to $500,000 for the property. 

Mr. STINSON. We are going to pay 
$500,000 for property that has been ap- 
praised at $225,000? 

Mr. KIRWAN. You cannot under- 
take a project like this without the 
property next door going up in price. 
Such property will go up anywhere, 
when you do that. 

Mr. STINSON. Even though it is only 
appraised at $225,000, we are going to 
pay $500,000 for it? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STINSON. I yield. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I did not mean to say that 
the property and the business on it was 
worth only $225,000. I was referring to 
the $900,000 figure; the total value, the 
estimate of the value of the land, the 
business and the good will is $500,000 
rather than $900,000. But the business 
itself and the accoutrements of it are 
worth $225,000. 

Mr. STINSON. Was an appraisal 
made of the property? Can the gentle- 
man answer that question? Did the 
committee have the advantage of an ap- 
praisal of the property? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Yes, 
it did. 

Mr. STINSON. And what was the 
amount of the appraisal? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. 
$500,000 not $900,000. 

Mr. STINSON. The gentleman says 
that the appraisal was $500,000. Who 
made the appraisal? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. The 
committee will answer that. That in- 
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cludes the business, the land, and the 
good will that is attached to the busi- 
ness. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. DENTON. Representatives of 
the National Capital Planning Commis- 
sion made the appraisal of $500,000. 
When the Government buys property 
if a price is not agreed upon it is gen- 
erally condemned. The appraisers then 
fix the price. Of course, if the owner 
does not agree on the price fixed by 
the appraiser then a jury fixes the value. 
We provide in the report that no greater 
amount than $500,000 shall be spent for 
this property. If there is a lawsuit and 
the amount goes up more than that, 
then that would have to be paid for by 
public subscription. 

Mr. STINSON. Who made this ap- 
praisal of $225,000? 

Mr. DENTON. I do not know any- 
body who made an appraisal of $225,000. 
The only appraisal I know of was that 
of the National Capital Planning Com- 
mission which had appraisers and re- 
ported to us that the price was $500,000. 
That is what they told us. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
the gentleman will pursue his question 
and find out who made the appraisal. 
I have read the hearings and I was un- 
able to find anyone, at any time or place, 
who had made an appraisal. 

Mr. KIRWAN. No member of the 
committee set any figure. I said the 
figure recommended to us was $500,000, 
as it is in the bill. 

Mr. STINSON. The committee itself 
appraised the property at $500,000? 
Is that what the gentleman is saying? 

Mr. KIRWAN. No. 

Mr. STINSON. Who actually ap- 
praised the property at $500,000, if I may 
ask the gentleman that question? 


Mr. KIRWAN. The Planning Com- 
mission. 

Mr. STINSON. The Planning Com- 
mission? 


Mr. KIRWAN. The National Capital 
Planning Commission which has been 
authorized to handle land acquisition for 
the site. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve for the sake of clarification there 
needs to be pointed out the fact that the 
appraisers assessed the sum of $200,000 
for improvements on the property and 
$25,000 for goodwill. There was a total 
general assessment of $500,000 for the 
property, plus the improvements, plus 
the goodwill of the business. We think 
this is more than generous. 

I think it should be further pointed 
out that in a bill of this type we cannot 
ascertain with any certainty what a court 
condemnation proceeding might possi- 
bly award. I believe this is a figure that 
is adequate to take care of any condem- 
nation award that might be made by a 
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court. If it should ultimately cost less 
than that amount, we are so much to 
the good and that money will not be 
spent. 

Mr. STINSON. Is this an official ap- 
praisal from which the gentleman from 
Texas is quoting, or is this a contract? 

Mr. WRIGHT. If the gentleman will 
yield further, it is not a contract. The 
Government is not authorized to con- 
tract with private owners of property in 
the absence of an appropriation with 
which to pay for the property. It is an 
appraisal or estimate made by the Na- 
tional Capital Planning Commission 
which is the agency charged under the 
law with making such appraisals. 

Mr. STINSON. There seems to be a 
little difference of opinion as to just how 
much this property was appraised at. 
The committee is of the opinion that it 
is actually worth $500,000? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman may proceed for 1 
additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. The 
misunderstanding is in the breakdown. 
The total National Capital Planning 
Commission estimate is embodied in the 
committee bill at $500,000 which in- 
cludes the business itself, the improve- 
ments to the business establishment and 
the goodwill which is estimated at 
$225,000 of that total sum. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to make a little 
clarification with reference to what has 
been said. I do not wish to have a false 
impression left with the members of the 
Committee. 

The committee did hear testimony 
from the Commission. In fact, repre- 
sentatives of the Commission said that 
they thought the $500,000 was a fair 
valuation for this particular piece of 
property. 

I have no independent recollection 
during the hearings that there was any 
appraisal made, an appraisal as such, 
quoting any lesser figures represented 
as coming from any group which was 
presented to our committee. 

I believe—and I hope you will correct 
me if I am wrong—that the figures 
which have been quoted over there are 
being quoted from the contract to pur- 
chase or the agreement to purchase be- 
tween Mrs. Hendricks and a group of 
people who agreed to purchase this prop- 
erty for $900,000. 

Mr. Chairman, we acted in good faith 
on the testimony of the representatives 
of the Commission, that they thought 
the value of the property would not ex- 
ceed $500,000. Our subcommittee has 
proceeded in good faith to set that 
amount as the limit, with the under- 
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standing that we feel anything over and 
above that amount would have to be 
paid for out of privately donated funds. 
I believe that is the general situation 
before the Committee. If I am wrong, I 
hope the chairman of the subcommittee 
will correct me. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. When the last authori- 
zation bill was before the House we were 
told at that time that they needed no 
more property, they had all the prop- 
erty that they needed. Now we find that 
they are out to acquire more property. 
Why should the Federal taxpayers—your 
taxpayers in Wyoming and mine in 
Iowa—be required to spend money to 
acquire more property? I cannot un- 
derstand this. We thought they had 
every foot of property they needed when 
they were in here before. What is this 
all about? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. $ 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
John F. Kennedy Center jor the Perjorming 
Arts 

For expenses, not otherwise provided, 


necessary to enable the Board of Trustees 
of the John F. Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts to carry out the purposes of 
the Act of September 2, 1958 (72 Stat. 1698), 
as amended, including construction, such 
amounts which in the aggregate will equal 
gifts, bequests, and devises of money, secu- 
rities, and other property, held by the Board 
under such Act at the beginning of fiscal 
year 1965 and received by the Board during 
that fiscal year: Provided, That the total 
amount appropriated by this paragraph 
shall not exceed 815,500,000. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SCHWENGEL 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ScHWENGEL; 
page 38, after line 20, add the following: 

“No funds herein appropriated may be 
used to aid in the purchase of lands for the 
purpose of parking motor vehicles.” 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer this amendment because I want to 
do something to keep the Congress honest 
and to assure that what the people 
promised us in regard to the parking lot 
will actually take place, and that is, that 
this will not cost the taxpayers any more 
money. I want to say that the cost of 
$15.5 million will secure more from the 
taxpayers. But I am not challenging 
that although I think strongly that the 
people in this area ought to pay for the 
entire project as they had planned orig- 
inally. 

Mr. Chairman, far worse, in my opin- 
ion, is the effort to get another $15 mil- 
lion as a loan for parking facilities, 
knowing full well now that the parking 
income will never pay off this debt. This 
gets the Congress involved in a kind of 
dishonest procedure that will not do 
honor to the name that this institution 
bears. 

I hope you will support this amend- 
ment. 
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Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Am I exactly clear as 
to what the gentleman's amendment 
would propose to do? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. It would have the 
effect of holding up the construction of 
the Cultural Center until we can be as- 
sured beyond question that the parking 
facilities will not cost the taxpayers any 
money. 

Mr. WRIGHT. The gentleman says 
the purpose of his amendment is to hold 
up the construction. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. That is what I 
would like to do, until we can get some 
assurance. 

Mr. WRIGHT. What would the gen- 
tleman regard as assurances in addition 
to the assurance we have received in 
committee, in addition to the assurance 
the House has received in addition to the 
surveys that have been made by profes- 
sional people in this field? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. If the gentleman 
had been here earlier he would have 
heard me cite the authority for my posi- 
tion, that this will not pay off, and will 
never pay off, it can never pay off. The 
people who appeared before us told us 
this. When we were in committee, I 
questioned their judgment at that time, 
and I said I was going to make some 
further study. I have made those 
studies, and the studies reveal conclu- 
sively and absolutely that it can never 
pay off. They considered building park- 
ing facilities in Lafayette Square, where 
there is a lot more traffic, and they said 
$700 per car would be the cost. They 
cannot come out on that. This is going 
to cost $10,000 per parking space. If 
a man will study the possibility of in- 
come from that area realistically he will 
find this cannot ever pay off. It gets us 
involved, as I said, in the kind of dis- 
honest procedure that I do not think 
the Congress ought to be involved in, 
and it does dishonor to the name we are 
trying to honor with this building. 

Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Illinois Mrs. REID] may ex- 
tend her remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The . Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. REID of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
on August 5, 1963, the House amended 
the original National Cultural Center Act 
to provide for an additional 3-year period 
in which funds could be raised through 
voluntary contributions for construction 
of such Center in Washington, D.C. It 
was the fear of some of my colleagues 
that this was a forecast of eventual re- 
quests for Federal funds for this project, 
but I was able to allay such fears since 
I was led to believe at that time: in my 
capacity as a congressional member of 
the Board of Trustees; that there was no 
intention of ever asking for Federal 
funds. 

On January 8, 1964, however, we were 
asked to authorize the payment of Fed- 
eral funds for construction in the amount 
of $15.5 million as well as a $15.4 million 
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loan for parking facilities, along with the 
request that the Center be renamed the 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts and be made a memorial to 
our late President. I gave my full ap- 
proval to renaming the Center and mak- 
ing it a momorial to the late President 
Kennedy. On the other hand, I stated 
unequivocally at that time that I was 
opposed to the use of Federal funds and 
expressed my strong feeling that the me- 
morial would have much greater mean- 
ing if it were built through voluntary 
contributions. 

Today we are being asked to include in 
the Interior and related agencies appro- 
priations bill for fiscal year 1965 supple- 
mental 1964 appropriations in the 
amount of $15.5 million for construction 
as previously authorized, as well as per- 
mission for the Board of Trustees to issue 
revenue bonds to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, payable from revenues accru- 
ing to the Board, of not to exceed $15.4 
million to finance the parking facilities 
for the Center. Both of these items were 
expected since the previous authorization 
had been approved. 

I am greatly concerned, however, over 
the additional item calling for the ap- 
propriation of $2.5 million for additional 
land to provide for an “appropriate 
parklike setting as well as exit roads 
for the parking garage,” which is above 
and beyond the previously authorized 
funds and which I am sure was never 
expected by the majority of my col- 
leagues. 

This reminds me of the constant re- 
quests for further extension and increase 
in the so-called temporary national debt 
limit which the Congress always ap- 
proves with the vain hope that each re- 
quest will be the last and that we might 
live to see the day when the national 
debt might even be reduced. 

If the Congress approves the appro- 
priation of these initial Federal funds 
for this Center, will we be faced by con- 
tinuous requests for more Federal money 
to take care of some unforeseen or un- 
planned emergency or expense in the 
future? I would, of course, hope this 
would not be the case, but I feel I would 
not be keeping faith with my colleagues 
and our already overburdened taxpayers 
if I did not raise that question today. 
Certainly, I think we should give serious 
thought to the possibility that we will, 
indeed, be required to provide additional 
Federal funds and be prepared to meet 
future obligations to complete construc- 
tion once it is started and it is found 
that the actual costs of such construc- 
tion are greater than now estimated, 
which seems to be the rule rather than 
the exception whenever Federal funds 
are used for a project. Also, I feel there 
is the distinct possibility that once the 
building is constructed the income will 
not be as great as is anticipated in the 
economic feasibility reports which have 
been prepared. I have gone over the 
economic feasibility reports for both the 
Center and the parking garage, and 
honestly feel that they tend to be some- 
what overoptimistic in anticipating 
revenue. 

Iam also somewhat concerned over the 
fact that there is no provision for free 
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outside parking for the convenience of 
the tourists who may wish to visit this 
memorial for just a brief time without 
actually attending any of the perform- 
ances or even those who are on strict 
budgets and who may wish to attend the 
performances. After all, there is seat- 
ing capacity for 6,500 in the three halls 
and space for only 1,600 cars in the 
parking garage. Thus, even allowing 
the average figure of 3 persons for 
each car, there would be a scarcity of 
space for 1,700 patrons. 

Feeling that there is great wisdom in 
the saying that haste makes waste, I 
think it behooves the Congress to delay 
approval of the requested funds until we 
and the public have more facts on which 
to make a sound decision. In the mean- 
time, I would strongly urge that we re- 
turn to the original concept of financing 
this project through voluntary contribu- 
tions. Roger L. Stevens, Chairman of 
the Board of Trustees for the John F. 
Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts, 
made the following statement in his testi- 
mony to the Department of the Interior 
and Related Agencies Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Appropriations: 

Immediately following the assassination of 
our late President, a spontaneous movement 
spread throughout the country to make the 


National Cultural Center the official memo- 
rial to President Kennedy. 


What more fitting tribute could there 
be for our late President than to really 
build this memorial through voluntary 
contributions from these citizens 
throughout the country? This may take 
a little more time, but the meaning would 
be much greater. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think the Com- 
mittee has to take much time on this. 
There is nothing in the bill for parking 
facilities. The law authorizes the 
trustees to go to the Treasury Depart- 
ment and borrow the money for the ga- 
rage and parking facilities. As the gen- 
tleman from Iowa just said it is the 
intent of his amendment to hold up the 
building of the Center. This amend- 
ment has nothing at all to do with money 
in this bill. It simply holds up the 
building of this Cultural Center. 

I hope the amendment will be defeated. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I can see every reason 
why Congress should proceed slowly with 
the building of this Cultural Center, at 
least until we know exactly where we are 
going in the spending of public funds. 

I have in my hand a copy of a pam- 
phlet issued by the U.S. Department of 
the Interior, National Park Service. 
These are put out by the hundreds of 
thousands of copies. You have them in 
your office. They are distributed at the 
Lincoln Memorial. Listen to what this 
says: 

Had Lincoln been an ordinary President— 
even an ordinary hero—an ordinary monu- 
ment would have sufficed and no doubt 
would have been quickly built. More than 
half a century elapsed, however, before an 
appropriate memorial to the man arose in 
the Nation’s Capital. It seemed as if time 
stood aside until coming generations could 
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fashion the perfect tribute to their bene- 
factor. 


Why rush into the building of this 
Cultural Center on the basis we are here 
today? 

Mr, Chairman, for the reason that this 
bill calls for the spending of $62.5 million 
more than was spent for the same gen- 
eral purposes last year, and for the rea- 
son that Congress has no business sad- 
dling on all the taxpayers the cost of a 
$50 to $60 million Cultural Center in 
Washington, D.C., I am opposed to the 
passage of the pending legislation. 

The increased spending contained in 
this bill is not in conformance with the 
policy of vastly reduced revenues as the 
result of tax reduction, and the con- 
struction of a cultural center, although 
endorsed by President Johnson, makes a 
mockery of his alleged economy program 
and his war on poverty. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. ScHWENGEL]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of 
the bill. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and re- 
port the bill back to the House, with the 
recommendation that the bill do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Price, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 10433) making appropriations for 
the Department of the Interior and 
related agencies for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1965, and for other purposes, 
had directed him to report the bill back 
to the House, with the recommendation 
that the bill do pass. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 
Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have 5 legislative days in which to extend 
their remarks in the Recorp on the bill 
just passed, and also on St. Patrick’s Day. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 
There was no objection. 


THE COTTON PROGRAM 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to express the hope that the 
House may be able to take up and pass 
in the near future the Senate amend- 
ments to H.R. 6196. Favorable action 
on this measure is needed urgently and 
immediately. It will serve the interests 
of the Government, of consumers, of in- 
dustry, and of farmers. 

I would like now to speak about the 
provisions of the bill relating to cot- 
ton. This part of the bill is based largely 
upon the provisions contained in the bill 
when it was passed by the House last 
December. The Senate has added one 
important feature known as the domestic 
allotment choice program, which in my 
opinion greatly improves the bill. Under 
this choice program, cotton producers 
who choose voluntarily to limit their pro- 
duction to their share of the domestic 
market for cotton will receive price sup- 
port at a rate not in excess of 15 percent 
above the regular support rate. The 
bill fixes the regular support rate for 
1964 at 30 cents per pound, and the 
Department of Agriculture is anticipat- 
ing that the additional support for farm- 
ers making the domestic allotment 
choice would be 344 cents. This higher 
rate of support—a total of 3344 cents a 
pound—on the smaller acreage would 
make it possible substantially to reduce 
excessive cotton production and at the 
same time maintain net farm income. 

It is imperative that the present law 
be changed to prevent further buildups 
in surplus cotton stocks. There is no 
way that this buildup can be stopped 
under present law unless it be by lowering 
the support price to disastrously low 
levels. Over a period of a few years, 
even this would not do the job. The 
acreage allotment for the 1963 crop was 
fixed at the statutory minimum of 16 
million acres. Nevertheless, the carry- 
over is increasing about 2 million bales. 
This is because of a phenomenal increase 
in average yields per acre—524 pounds 
in 1963 compared with the highest pre- 
vious yield of 466 pounds in 1958. The 
carryover is now about 13 million bales, 
almost twice as much as it should be. 
How can the taxpayers go on financing 
such a load? 

The 2 million bale increase in carry- 
over this year is costing the Government 
over $300 million because there is no 
place for that cotton to go except into 
Government hands under the price sup- 
port program. This cotton is costing the 
Government $160 a bale, and there is no 
way in the world that the Government 
can get its money back out of this cot- 
ton until the law is changed so that stocks 
can begin to go down instead of up. If 
the domestic allotment choice plan is 
adopted, production will be decreased be- 
low demand, and the Commodity Credit 
Corporation can then begin to use its 
present stocks to help meet the costs of 
the cotton program instead of adding 
more and more to its stocks until pro- 
gram costs become completely unman- 
ageable. 
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Mr. Speaker, this bill is the best prac- 
tical answer to the many problems which 
beset the cotton industry. It will elim- 
inate the inexcusable inequity of the two- 
price system under which domestic cotton 
users have to pay one-third again as 
much for raw cotton as their foreign 
competitors. The elimination of this in- 
equity will benefit not only American in- 
dustry and American labor, it will also 
benefit American consumers and Amer- 
ican farmers. ‘The lower cost of cotton 
will make it more competitive with syn- 
thetic fibers and imported textiles and 
will result in increasing the use of cot- 
ton. This is essential to the long-range 
health of the cotton industry all the way 
from producer to consumer. Unless cot- 
ton is kept competitive, its markets will 
be lost, and there will be no outlet for the 
production of cotton farmers. 

The equalization of raw cotton costs 
for domestic users will be achieved by 
equalization payments made in kind with 
stocks of cotton now in Government 
hands. By this means, surplus cotton 
will be put to its best possible use. Stor- 
age charges and other carrying charges 
will be reduced from their present level 
of some $90 million a year. Taking into 
account these savings and the lower ac- 
quisition costs under the price support 
program, as well as all payments which 
would be made under the cotton program 
in this bill to farmers as well as others, 
the Department of Agriculture estimates 
that expenditures for the 1964 crop of 
cotton under this bill will be $118 million 
less than they would be under present 
law. In short, the cotton provisions of 
H.R. 6196, as amended by the Senate, 
ba accomplish the following objec- 

ves: 

First, It would eliminate the inequity 
of the two-price cotton system. 

Second. It would increase the use of 
cotton by reducing the price of cotton 
consumed in the United States. 

Third. It would reduce Government 
expenditures. 

Fourth. It would reduce surplus cot- 
ton stocks. 

Fifth. It would maintain cotton pro- 
ducer income. Gross farm income from 
cotton would be reduced somewhat, but 
net income would be slighty higher. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HALLECK, Of course, the gen- 
tleman knows that quite some time ago 
the House of Representatives did pass 
a cotton bill. The bill was sent to the 
other body. There were two amend- 
ments in the bill—one known as the 
McIntire amendment which undertook 
to bring about certain reductions in the 
support prices for cotton and the other 
which I think was offered by the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Jones] which 
undertook to provide a fair compensa- 
tion for the real differential, and not just 
some artificial figure. 

Now, as the gentleman I am sure 
knows, when the bill went to the other 
body, both of those amendments were 
taken out of the bill. In addition, a 
wheat bill which had never been re- 
ported, before that action was taken in 
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the other body, by our Committee on 
Agriculture, was added in the other body. 
Do I understand the gentleman to say 
in line with the unanimous-consent re- 
quest that was made the other day, and 
as I understand it a rule is being asked 
for, that the House of Representatives 
now must without regard to what has 
been done in the other body, put its 
stamp of approval on what was done in 
the other body without committee hear- 
ings and without adequate consideration 
or any opportunity at all to consider the 
matter for amendment here on the floor 
of the House? 

Mr. ALBERT. In response to the 
gentleman, and of course he has asked a 
multiple-type question, I would advise 
him that the bill which comes back to the 
House has eliminated the McIntire 
amendment, and that is one of the mat- 
ters about which the gentleman spoke; 
but it fixes the regular support rates for 
1964 cotton at 30 cents per pound. This, 
certainly, is a step in the direction to- 
ward which the gentleman thinks we 
should go. 

The gentleman knows as well as I do 
what the practical situation is. We are 
are up against the planting season. We 
have to move. The gentleman knows 
the legislative situation in the other 
body. 


The gentleman knows also that the 
Committee on Agriculture has reported 
a bill, so far as wheat is concerned, 
which substantially embodies the Sen- 
ate amendment pertaining to wheat. 

This matter, Mr. Speaker, has been 
before the House time after time. The 
same principle has been before the House 
on feed grains and other matters. This 
is not a new area. This is a practical 
way of meeting a practical situation. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I say again that the 
matter of wheat legislation has been be- 
fore the Committee on Agriculture of 
the House of Representatives ever since 
the farmers voted down the wheat ar- 
rangement. They voted it down by a 
substantial vote. 

Nothing has happened here in the 
House of Representatives in respect to 
wheat legislation. 

I say parenthetically that a great 
many of us were urging that some at- 
tention be given to the matter of legis- 
lation in this area. Nothing was done 
about it until the other body brought 
out a wheat bill and attached it to a cot- 
ton bill. 

It is true that the Committee on Agri- 
culture, after that action was taken, as 
I understand it, did, on a straight party- 
line vote, report substantially the same 
sort of bill, with all amendments fore- 
closed and no opportunity in the com- 
mittee for adequate consideration. 

To me that leaves open to question 
the proposition about why the majority 
leadership—the majority in charge of 
this session of Congress, in this Congress 
and in the House of Representatives— 
did not see to it, after proper considera- 
tion by the House Committee on Agri- 
culture, that wheat legislation was pre- 
sented. We do not have it at this time, 
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certainly, as a matter of fair considera- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, I recognize the urgency 
involved. I am one who has been talk- 
ing about the urgency and who has urged 
that action be taken. But no action has 
been taken. 

Now, because the other body is engaged 
in a filibuster, are we to take a wheat 
bill which has been turned down by the 
farmers and which, in my opinion, can- 
not prevail in the House of Representa- 
tives, considered under a rule which 
would not permit us to cross a t“ or dot 
an “i”? 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I must 
say to the gentleman that, in the first 
place, this matter has been before the 
House Committee on Agriculture. The 
committee has a Subcommittee on Wheat 
which has been working on wheat legis- 
lation since last summer. More recently, 
beginning in December and continuing 
in January, the subcommittee has held 
hearings at which all farm organiza- 
tions—all interested parties—have had a 
chance to testify. They have held a 
number of executive sessions. 

Over and beyond that, the gentleman 
is arguing against himself. The gentle- 
man is saying that he has been asking for 
action for all this time. Whether action 
should have been taken in September or 
whether it should be taken in March is 
one question; but whether we should or 
should not act now is the important 
question. 

Mr. HALLECK. When I say that ac- 
tion should have been taken in respect to 
wheat, I stand by that statement. I 
cannot bring myself to say that this is 
the sort of action we should take, be- 
cause it is the sort of action that the 
farmers themselves turned down. 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman is as 
wrong about that as he has ever been in 
his life—and he is seldom wrong about 
anything. 

The program which the farmers turned 
down was a compulsory program, a very 
stret and stringent program. This is a 
100-percent voluntary matter. 

Mr. Speaker, this will leave the deci- 
sion to every individual farmer in Amer- 
ica. It is needed legislation, and the 
House should move to act upon it. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. HOEVEN. The gentleman—— 

Mr. ALBERT. Does the gentleman 
dispute the last question I asked, that is, 
that there is no similarity between this 
legislation and the program which the 
farmers turned down? Does the gentle- 
man say that a farmer has to comply 
with quotas or that there are quotas or 
that the farmer will be penalized under 
this program? 

Mr. HOEVEN. The bill that will be 
before us is a voluntary compulsory bill, 
if you please. It is, for all practical pur- 
poses, the same legislation which the 
farmers rejected. 

Mr. ALBERT. To what penalties does 
the gentleman refer? 

Mr. HOEVEN. Penalties on those who 
refuse to comply for one thing and the 
compulsion to purchase certificates. The 
gentleman from Oklahoma is the ma- 
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jority leader in the House of Represent- 
atives. Naturally, we expect him to up- 
hold the honor, integrity, and dignity of 
the House. I am not charging that the 
gentleman is not doing so. 

Mr. ALBERT. I hope not. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Under the loose rule of 
germaneness in the Senate they have 
placed a wheat rider on & cotton bill, 
which cotton bill, for all practical pur- 
poses, should go to conference, and we 
are ready to have it go to conference, if 
separated from the wheat section of the 
bill. But now, under the procedure pro- 
posed to accept the wheat rider, the 
leadership apparently wants to shove the 
wheat section of the bill down our 
throats without giving the House an op- 
portunity to debate the bill or to even 
amend it. This is a reflection on the 
House of Representatives and virtually 
aninsult. Something like this should not 
be permitted regardless of the merits of 
the legislation involved. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I dis- 
agree with my distinguished friend, with 
whom I served on the Committee on Agri- 
culture for many years. It is the busi- 
ness of the House to take care of the 
business of the country. There is urgent 
business in the area of wheat and cotton 
legislation now before the House. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Will the gentleman 
yield at that point? 

Mr. ALBERT. Yes. I yield. 

Mr. HOEVEN. The gentleman may 
recall that after the wheat referendum 
was defeated last year, the gentleman 
from Iowa engaged in a colloquy with 
the distinguished majority leader on the 
floor of the House. The majority leader 
at that time read a statement deploring 
the fact that the referendum had been 
defeated and, rather positively, told the 
House that there would be no new wheat 
legislation. There were some 25 wheat 
bills introduced by the minority Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives 
at about that time, but they received no 
committee attention whatsoever. In that 
colloquy after the distinguished major- 
ity leader had made his statement, the 
gentleman from Iowa predicted that 
there would be new wheat legislation and 
that the majority would be falling all 
over themselves to present legislation to 
the House. Now my prediction has 
come true. The majority leader chal- 
lenged my statement by saying, “You 
do not mean to include the majority 
leader,” and I said, “That remains to be 
seen,” and the record will so show. 

Mr. ALBERT. I do not think the ma- 
jority has been falling all over itself. 
I think it would have been better had 
the farmers approved the referendum, 
but we are facing a situation now in 
which the price of wheat is going down 
and the supply of wheat is going up. I 
think the gentleman, who is a friend of 
the farmers, will join with me in saying 
that when we face a situation as im- 
portant as this, we should face up to it. 

Mr. HOEVEN. As far as the gentle- 
man from Iowa is concerned, he stands 
on principle and is not interested in po- 
litical expediency. I am very jealous of 
the rights and prerogatives of the House 
of Representatives, and I think this pro- 
cedure is absolutely wrong and immoral, 
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and seriously reflects on the honor and 
integrity of the House. 

Mr. ALBERT. So is the gentleman 
in the well jealous of our rights and 
prerogatives? 

Mr. HOEVEN. The House of Repre- 
sentatives is being asked to take the 
wheat bill without having a chance to 
debate it or amend it. This is absolutely 
wrong. It is intolerable and should not 
be permitted, and I am amazed that the 
majority leader would be a party to such 
procedure. 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman’s defi- 
nition of morality is a very strange one. 
There is nothing immoral about facing 
up to the responsibilities under the cir- 
cumstances in which we find ourselves. 
I did not add the wheat bill to the 
cotton bill. The House did not do it. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I know that. But this 
does not mean that we should bow to 
the other body without a struggle. 

Mr. ALBERT. But we do face the sit- 
uation where legislation is needed in 
both areas. 

Mr. Speaker, while I had planned to 
speak mainly to the cotton provisions of 
this bill today, and I did, I will say that 
I do favor the wheat section of the bill 
as reported. It is a voluntary section, 
but the gentleman knows and I know 
that on the matter to which I have ad- 
dressed myself today, namely, the cotton 
situation, we have about the most unfair 
situation as pertains to our own mills 
that we have ever had in any program, 
when our mills have to pay 8½ cents 
more a pound here than foreign mills 
pay for our own American-produced cot- 
ton. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma has expired. 


WAR ON POVERTY 


Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, the 
President's message on poverty should be 
of particular interest to citizens of the 
Fifth Congressional District, combining 
as our district does substantial interests 
of rich and poor, urban and rural, in- 
dustrial and agricultural, white and 
Negro. 

It is, in truth, a cross section of the 
Nation, and the problems of the very 
poor are fully evident to anyone who will 
but see. 

For several years now, community 
leaders have sought constructive means 
of raising living standards among fam- 
ilies beset with the multiple problems of 
unemployment, illiteracy, broken homes, 
juvenile delinquency, poor housing and 
poor health. 

The Community Council of the 
Atlanta Area, Inc., has coordinated this 
effort. In a remarkably short time, it has 
developed invaluable experience in this 
field. I recently requested a brief 
résumé of its concept of effective means 
to eliminate poverty. The response dis- 
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closes that practical, down-to-earth ap- 
proach which, alone, can succeed. It is 
of importance to everyone who is inter- 
ested in the war on poverty, and I ask 
that it be included in the Recorp at this 
point. 
COMMUNITY CoUNCIL OF THE 
ATLANTA AREA, INC., 

Atlanta, Ga., March 9, 1964. 
Hon. CHARLES LONGSTREET WELTNER, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CHARLES: You requested several 
pages of written material discussing the ob- 
servations and judgments which we have 
made in working with dependent families. 

As you know, the primary purpose of the 
neighborhood program is to develop more 
effective methods of breaking cycles of public 
dependency. Since we obviously do not have 
the answer to so complex a problem, we have 
been attempting to explore a variety of 
somewhat unorthodox techniques. Working 
at the neighborhood level with people whose 
problems run the gamut of human dilemma, 
we have taken a critical look at the array 
of public and private agency services as seen 
by the fellow who has the problem. From 
this vantage point the services look much 
different. For those suffering the handicaps 
incident to poverty and depreviation, few 
opportunities are to be seen. 

Many local, State, and national services, 
private and public, are inadequate to deal 
with the poverty and the near-poverty group. 
Occupational retraining programs, training 
for low-skilled service jobs, understanding 
teachers and compatible school programs, 
counseling programs for families and young- 
sters, increased job opportunities for minor- 
ity peoples and better housing for those who 
do not qualify for public housing under cur- 
rent policies would be more helpful right 
now to disadvantaged families than many 
of the community services which now absorb 
large amounts of the community budget. 

Services for the most part are poorly de- 
signed for people who lack sufficient strength 
or personal resources. Most community 
agencies demand that the person needing a 
service come to them: the convenience of the 
agency has a higher priority than does de- 
livery of the service. Some agencies require 
qualifications before service can be rendered. 
This eliminates many members of impover- 
ished families. Frequently unacquainted 
with urban life and in alien surroundings, 
even those who make sincere efforts to use 
community services to improve their situa- 
tion too often meet defeat. 

Education for deprived families leaves 
much to be desired. The parents are often 
poorly educated and indifferent to the value 
of education. Their children are frequently 
too poorly prepared to meet the demands of 
elementary school. Many never learn to 
read properly and their school careers be- 
come marked with poor attendance, poor 
achievement, and early dropouts. The adults 
fair little better. There are few accessible 
resources where adults can improve their 
basic education. 

The nature of the unemployment problem 
is unique. Lacking job skills and good work 
experience they are unable to find employ- 
ment. Frequently they do not know that a 
State employment service exists. Those who 
find their way to the employment agency 
have difficulty completing the initial appli- 
cation forms and interpreting to the inter- 
viewers the job skills which they may 
possess. For those who eventually reach a 
prospective employer the obstacles become 
greater. Few are able to complete the com- 
pany’s employment application or to articu- 
lately explain their work background to the 
employer. Those unemployed seldom find 
jobs. Those who do too often earn less than 
a living wage. 
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Few are able to participate in vocational 
training programs which might substan- 
tially increase their earning power. The 
Federal programs under the Manpower De- 
velopment Act are too infrequent and up 
until now have been too restrictive. Appli- 
cants were required to make acceptable 
scores on aptitude tests and possess up to 
high school education. On more recent 
manpower development training programs 
the entrance requirements have been sub- 
stantially lowered. However, the period be- 
tween the time the proposal is submitted 
and its availability as a reality is too long. 
One proposal relating to the hospital indus- 
try for low-pay, low-skill personnel was sub- 
mitted to the State vocational education 
department in early December. It has not 
been released. Another proposal involving 
about 1,300 youth and adults and 22 various 
occupations was submitted in early January 
and is still under consideration at the State 
vocational education office. Such delays 
make it impossible for adults or youth to 
wait for these training opportunities: fur- 
thermore, the training grants are in general 
too small to sustain a family for the training 
period. At present, the average weekly pay- 
ment for adult heads of households is ap- 
proximately $28 per week. This must not 
only pay the trainee’s daily expenses, it must 
also. support his family. Some training pro- 
grams are 52 weeks in duration. A family 
of four cannot live on $28 per week for a 
lengthy period. 

The effective selection of deprived youth 
for vocational training is difficult. Many do 
not read well enough to complete the apti- 
tude test. The typical dropout has been out 
of school for a year or more, has not been 
able to find work or has worked sporadically 
on menial jobs for short duration. He sel- 
dom knows what he wants to do. Indis- 
criminate placement in vocational training 
is apt to result in failure. We need to ex- 
periment with various programs. Perhaps a 
public works program for youth to give them 
some work experience would be a good be- 
ginning; also, on-the-job training for youth 
and adults where the financial risk is shared 
with the employer. Youth can be paid up to 
$15 per week on Military Defense Training 
Act projects. While this is sufficient to pay 
bare expenses, it does not permit any money 
for clothes or other items which generally 
are necessary for youth from deprived back- 
grounds. 

Where marital or emotional problems exist 
among low-income families, few resources 
are available. Low-income families with 
marital problems ordinarily are not accepted 
as clients by private family casework agen- 
cies. In general such people are regarded 
as being “not amenable to treatment,” “un- 
cooperative,” “poorly motivated.” These 
people seem to regard the impersonal, pro- 
fessional attitude of the caseworker or psy- 
chiatrist as being unfriendly. It is quite 
likely that they are not able to accept or 
understand the sophisticated relationship 
which generally exists between the middle- 
class client and the therapist. 

Medical treatment for health problems is 
a critical need. At present those who 
qualify as indigents are treated as clinic 
patients at Grady Hospital. Transportation 
becomes an immense problem. A mother 
with small children must travel by bus. 
This frequently means that the mother of 
six and one sick child must carry all the 
children by bus to Grady, at a total cost of 
$3.50. More often, it means the sick child 
stays home without receiving treatment. 
Others are too sick to travel and do not go 
at all. And still others are not quite poor 
enough to qualify as medically indigent at 
Grady, but lack the personal income to pur- 
chase private medical help. Poor health is 
a significant factor in both the job place- 
ment and job performance of low-income 
family members. 
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Adequate housing is almost nonexistent. 
Public housing is not able to accommodate 
the majority of the socially dependent fami- 
lies. Many reside in old homes which have 
been turned into apartments. Rents aver- 
age around $22 per week for a three- or four- 
room apartment. For some, their total 
monthly income is less than $100. The 
maximum payment to any family on welfare 
is $134 per month. A mother and two chil- 
dren under ADC received only $84 per month. 

The families in poverty are female-cen- 
tered. Women are the heads of households 
in a majority of homes, a fact which com- 
pounds the problem. They are unable to 
accept employment which pays $40 to $50 a 
week when the cost of child care averages 
$20 or $25 a week. They are unable to par- 
ticipate in vocational training under man- 
power development training when the 
maximum grant is only $28 and the cost of 
child care is $20 or $25 a week. 

When there is an adult male in the dis- 
advantaged home, the woman usually carries 
the load. Inadequacy of the male figure is 
a frequent cause of the family being in its 
poor state of affairs. Sporadic employment 
of the male, poor education, poor job skills, 
low tolerance toward everyday frustrations, 
excessive and frequent use of alcohol and 
narcotics, and inability to discipline himself 
to a regular time schedule thrust upon the 
female the responsibility of keeping the 
family going. The level at which the family 
exists depends largely upon the strength of 
the female and her personal ability to be 
mother and father, wage earner, etc. 

Many family members are in frequent 
conflict with the law. They are often ar- 
rested, charged, tried, and sentenced on mis- 
demeanor and felony charges without legal 
counsel. This often leads to miscarriage of 
justice. 

These comments were not intended as an 
indictment of the existing agencies. They 
do indeed provide a very valuable and needed 
service for the majority of the population. 
However, in my opinion, they are not struc- 
tured to deal with the unique and deviant 
problems of the poverty class. 

The objectives of the neighborhood pro- 
gram will be to attempt to restructure the 
delivery of existing services by the large pub- 
lic and private agencies to more adequately 
meet the needs of dependent families and 
to create new service opportunities which 
may be used as tools when working with a 
marginal and dependent family. In addition, 
we hope to create a mechanism whereby all 
of these services can be effectively and ef- 
ficiently coordinated at the delivery or client 
level. 

The various pilot programs which we hope 
to develop will emphasize opportunities for 
self-improvement rather than handouts 
which we feel destroy dignity and self-esteem 
and foster dependency. 

A great many seemingly unanswerable 
questions must be explored. The explora- 
tion will be action-oriented experiments 
rather than theoretical research. The focus 
will be on prevention and directed at the 
children of dependent and disadvantaged 
families who themselves have not yet be- 
come dependent. Emphasis will be on school 
preparation, elementary school curriculum, 
and restructuring of high school curriculum. 

However, recognizing that the family unit 
must be strengthened, a variety of experi- 
mental programs will be designed to assist 
all family members. These will seek to 
arouse faith and rekindle the confidence of 
parents, to help each individual develop a 
sense of identity with his church, school, and 
community and to restore and spark indi- 
vidual motivation for improving one’s lot 
in life. A list of the proposed pilot pro- 
grams which are being considered follows: 

(a) Specialized kindergarten which em- 
phasizes school preparation. 
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(b) Specialized elementary school with a 
unique curriculum restructured to permit 
each student to participate at his own readi- 
ness level. Emphasis will be placed on read- 
ing. 

(c) A comprehensive high school program 
which offers a curriculum designed to pro- 
vide a wide range of opportunities including 
vocational as well as academic programs. 

(d) A modified community school program 
which permits and encourages the use of 
the school facilities for evening adult educa- 
tion courses, vocational programs, 
and a wide range of other adult and youth 
training opportunities. 

(e) An employment program which pro- 
vides at the neighborhood level an intensive 
program of job counseling, job development, 
referral to vocational training and followup 
with employers and employees to document 
the problems encountered in making success- 
ful placements of the difficult-to-place group. 

(f) A preschool day care center to give 
specialized attention to the preparation of 
children who are too culturally retarded to 
cope with the demands of elementary school. 
A highly structured scientific effort will be 
directed at the adequate preparation of these 
children for entrance into school. In addi- 
tion, a unique day-care facility will provide 
working mothers with a wholesome and 
healthy place to leave their children while 
at work and at a cost which leaves enough 
take-home pay to make working worthwhile. 

(g) A supervised recreation program which 
makes maximum use of existing facilities 
such as churches, schools, and other buildings 
in the community to provide supervised 
after-school recreation for all age groups. 

(h) A family counseling service for dis- 
advantaged families which offers diagnostic 
and treatment services for all family mem- 
bers where marital or emotional problems 
are present. 

(i) A task force of volunteers especially 
selected and trained to serve in a support- 
ive capacity in various education, health, 
employment, and other social service pro- 
grams, such as supervised study halls, tutorial 
programs, and volunteer motorcades for 
health needs. 

(j) A legal counseling program to provide 
individuals charged with both civil and 
criminal offenses with adequate legal repre- 
sentation. 

(k) A health program to experiment with 
decentralized clinic operations to provide 
treatment at the neighborhood level. 

(1) Experimental case aid program to alle- 
viate the shortage of trained personnel. 
This project will include recruitment, train- 
ing, and placement of selected individuals 
in semiprofessional positions in a variety of 
service areas to permit agencies to expand 
their programs in deprived areas. An At- 
lanta Service Corps. 

There are no easy answers. We will never 
be able to help some adults, but maybe with 
their children or grandchildren we can make 
some impact. Working with these people 
is similar to working with alcoholics: One 
must expect failure and many false starts 
without giving up on them. They need per- 
sonal support, a friendly ear, acceptance. 
They need someone who cares about them 
and their problems. Furthermore, public 
policy will have to include the concept of 
permanent dependency: That there will al- 
ways be some people by birth, accident, or 
personal inability who will have to be car- 
ried by the general public. More funds will 
have to be spent to help disadvantaged peo- 
ple as well as build courthouses, stadiums, 
auditoriums, swimming pools, and provide 
“nice” services for our middle and upper 
socioeconomic groups if the extent of pov- 
erty is to be controlled. 

This has been a rambling letter and we 
have attempted merely to hit the highlights 
of the problems as they appear from the 
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neighborhood level and to give you at least 
the subject areas of the experimental pro- 
grams which are being considered. 

In the near future we hope to have a com- 
pleted document which outlines in detail the 
substantive content of the various proposed 
pilot projects. At this time we would wel- 
come the opportunity to visit you in Wash- 
ington and discuss this program with you. 

Again, may we thank you for your interest 
and if we can provide you with any further 
information on this subject we shall be de- 
lighted to do so. 


Best regards, 
Davin BEECHER, 
Neighborhood Project Director. 
Duane W. BECK, 
Executive Director. 


MEDICAL CARE FOR CERTAIN 
MEMBERS OF THE ARMED 
FORCES 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 24 I introduced for appropri- 
ate reference H.R. 10074, “A bill to amend 
chapter 53 of title 10, United States Code, 
to provide medical care for certain mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces who are en- 
titled to retired or retainer pay, or equiv- 
alent pay, and who served on active duty 
for at least 90 days during time of war 
or conflict, and their dependents.” 

This bill was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, which now has it 
under consideration. It seems appropri- 
ate at this time to comment on the aim 
of this bill, on the extent of its possible 
application, and on the need for its early 
enactment. 

First, let me emphasize that the bill 
would make only a minor amendment to 
existing law. It would affect only a few 
thousand of retired service people whose 
age already averages over 70 years. It 
would have no appreciable effect on the 
current cost of medical care, nor on the 
available facilities for such care. 

H.R. 10074 would amend the present 
limitation in the Medical Care Act which 
limits such care to personnel, and their 
dependents, who have had 8 years or 
more of active duty. This, of course, ex- 
cludes virtually all reservists retired un- 
der title III of Public Law 810—section 
1331, United States Code—since 8 years 
of active duty would exceed the com- 
bined period during which this Nation 
has been at war in the last half century, 
and most reservists serve on active duty 
only in wartime. 

H.R. 10074 would provide that any re- 
tired military personnel who have per- 
formed substantial service on active duty 
in two war emergencies will be deemed to 
have performed the equivalent of the 8 
years of active duty prescribed by cur- 
rent law. It is estimated that this would 
benefit perhaps 3,000 to 4,000 at most 
who are now retired, who served at least 
90 days in World War I, and again at 
least 90 days in World War II and/or 
Korea, and whose total military service 
was adequate to qualify them for retire- 
ment under existing law. 
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A brief review of the history of the 
Medical Care Act will emphasize the jus- 
tice and also the urgency of H.R. 10074. 

When the Dependents Medical Care 
Act was enacted into law on June 7, 1956, 
as Public Law 84-569, its stated purpose 
was given as follows: 

The purpose of this act is to create and 
maintain high morale throughout the uni- 
formed services by providing an improved 
and uniform program of medical care for 
members of the uniformed services and their 
dependents. 


The original bill, H.R. 9429, in the 
84th Congress, contained no limitation, 
as passed by the Senate, which would 
have operated to prevent the benefits of 
the act from applying to all retired mem- 
bers of the uniformed services. However, 
after the hearings had been completed, 
and while the bill was under considera- 
tion in conference, the terminology used 
in the act “retired member of a uni- 
formed service,” was amended to exclude 
from the benefits of the act any person 
retired under title III of Public Law 810 
of 1948 who had served less than 8 years 
on active duty. This provision was thus 
inserted into the act at a time when re- 
buttal testimony was no longer possible. 
Once adopted, it has, of course, been 
very difficult to remove, despite its obvi- 
ous inequity to retired reservists, since 
the Department of Defense has opposed 
revision on the ground of a dearth both 
of facilities and of medical personnel; 
which, they point out, are barely ade- 
quate to care for the present patient load. 
Nonetheless, numerous efforts have been 
made either to amend, modify, or re- 
move the 8-year active duty limitation, 
the effect of the limitation having been 
to exclude from the benefits of the act 
virtually all title III retirees. 

That any such limitation as the 8- 
years’ active duty in the 1956 act is un- 
duly and unfairly restrictive has been 
long recognized by the Congress. For 
example, the Senate Armed Services 
Committee on June 2, 1949, in its Report 
No. 733 on H.R. 5007, which became the 
Career Compensation Act of 1949, said 
amongst other things: 

In time of war the bulk of the members of 
the Regular Service and practically all of the 
Reserves, will have had less than 8 years of 
service, and care must be taken to avoid 
establishing unreasonable standards against 
which disability is to be judged. 


It is clear that such care was not ex- 
ercised in the 8-year active duty limi- 
tation in the Medical Care Act of 1956. 

That the inequity has been widely 
recognized is evidenced by the numerous 
efforts made to correct it. Representa- 
tive Gusser in H.R. 5245 and H.R. 11208 
of the 86th Congress, sought to modify 
the exclusion of title III retirees by 
amending the law to make service in two 
World Wars equivalent to the 8 years of 
active duty. Representative MATTHEWS 
introduced into the 86th Congress H.R. 
2552, to reduce the 8 years requirement 
to 3 years, which still would have limited 
the benefits to those with a substantial 
amount of wartime service. I myself 
introduced into the 86th Congress H.R. 
1134, which would have included in the 
qualifying service periods of active duty 
for training, which would have affected a 
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substantial number of deserving people 
beneficially. Representative Rivers of 
South Carolina introduced into the 87th 
Congress H.R. 4777, which would have 
abolished the 8-year active duty limi- 
tation entirely, and would thus have re- 
stored the bill to its original form. 

These various proposals to restore to 
the Dependents Medical Care Act a 
measure of the equity impaired by the 
8-year active duty limitation have been 
the subject of extensive study during the 
early part of the 88th Congress. It is 
recognized that, in the light of the 
dearth of medical facilities and person- 
nel available to the uniformed services, 
the complete removal of the active duty 
limitation as proposed by Representative 
Rivers of South Carolina is probably 
unrealistic. 

On the other hand, it is clearly in- 
equitable to wholly deny the medical 
care provided by the act to virtually 
all of those retired under title III 
of Public Law 810, since there are 
included in that group a substantial 
number of persons who have served 
their country in time of war in more 
than one national emergency, who 
have made very substantial personal 
sacrifices in order to do so, and whose 
advancing age as well as whose physical 
condition, often impaired by their war 
service, renders them particularly and 
peculiarly deserving of consideration. 
It should also be recognized that there 
are people who have served the full term 
of wartime hostilities from beginning to 
end of World War I plus World War II. 
and whose active duty still is short of the 
8-year limitation provided in the law at 
the present time, since the total actual 
time in which our Nation has been en- 
gaged in wartime hostilities during the 
lifetime of current retirees is still less 
man the 8 years specified in the present 
aw. 

To grant, therefore, a measure of 
justice to the most deserving of the re- 
tirees under title III of the 1948 act, and 
at the same time to restrict the action 
taken so as to fall within the available 
facilities, medical and personnel, in the 
uniformed services, it has been deemed 
advisable to propose a modification of the 
8-year active duty limitation such as 
would accord the benefits of the act to the 
most deserving of those retirees. These 
are obviously those who have served a 
substantial amount of time in each of 
two of the war emergencies in which the 
Nation has been engaged during the life- 
time of currently extant military re- 
tirees; that is, to limit it to those who 
have had a minimum of 90 days of active 
duty in two of the war emergencies, 
World War I, World War II, and/or 
Korea. 

The number of those who would qual- 
ify for the medical benefits prescribed by 
the act, in the light of this limitation, 
is relatively small. It would not be a 
burden of any consequence on the exist- 
ing medical facilities now available to 
the services. At the same time, it would 
extend the benefits of the act to a small 
group of the most deserving of our re- 
tired military personnel who retired un- 
der the provisions of title III of the 1948 
act, who average 70 years of age or more, 
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and whose dwindling numbers are rapid- 
ly nearing their last reward. And let me 
emphasize that, to qualify under my bill, 
these retired military people must first, 
be already retired under existing law, 
and second, have served in two of this 
Nation’s wars, a substantial period of 
time in each. 

Such, Mr. Speaker, is the purpose of 
H.R. 10074. Its enactment, while by no 
means accomplishing the full measure of 
justice which many of us would like to 
see accomplished, would nonetheles go 
far toward tempering the most drastic 
aspect of the present medicare law. Em- 
bodying as it does so modest a degree 
of modification of existing law, and lay- 
ing no appreciable additional burden on 
either cost or facilities in medical in- 
stallations, H.R. 10074 deserves the fa- 
vorable consideration of this Congress. 


OVERKILL 


Mr. STINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and include a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STINSON. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been said on the subject of overkill dur- 
ing the last couple of years. I believe 
that the Members should know what one 
of the foremost authorities on the sub- 
ject has to say. 

I am inserting an article from Air 
Force magazine for their information: 


CINC SAC—ON OVERKILL 


(By Gen. Thomas S. Power, Commander in 
Chief, Strategic Air Command) 

One of the questions I am asked frequently 
is whether it is true that, as is sometimes 
claimed, the Strategic Air Command plans 
to overkill its targets. 

These questions are occasioned by various 
statements in literature and the press to the 
effect that our strategic strike forces, of 
which SAC is the major component, program 
more weapons against their assigned targets 
than are needed to destroy them. The point 
is made that one single nuclear bomb or mis- 
sile warhead suffices to obliterate any target 
and that sending more than one nuclear 
weapon against a target constitutes wasteful 
overkill, that is, planning destruction where 
there is nothing left to destroy. 

Using the same logic, one might say that 
it is wasteful to put more than one pellet in 
a shotgun shell because, after all, one pellet 
in the heart of a duck or pheasant is enough 
to kill it, and there is no sense in trying to 
kill it more than once. Of course, the sole 
reason why there are several dozen pellets in 
a shell is to increase the probability that at 
least one will find its mark. If the hunter 
could predict with absolute assurance which 
of the many pellets would be the fatal one, 
he could leave all the others out of the shell, 
But he does not know; all he knows is that 
the multitude of pellets in his shell improves 
his chances of success. While it is still pos- 
sible that none of those pellets will hit his 
prey, it is normally more likely that more 
than one will hit it. 

This is essentially the principle that gov- 
erns the targeting of our nuclear weapons. 
If we expect our strategic capability to deter 
any potential aggressor, we must keep him 
convinced that we can counter any attack 
on this country or its allies with decisive re- 
sults. What counts, therefore, is not what 
we believe or hope our weapons can do; we 
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must make certain that these weapons will 
destroy “any aggressor’s capacity and will to 
wage war” and convince him that this is pre- 
cisely what would happen should he force 
war upon us. 

This means that, in our targeting under 
the single integrated operational plan for 
the Nation’s nuclear strike forces, we must 
ask ourselves two questions: 

What probability of destruction is required 
for any particular target? 

How can we achieve that probability? 

Without going into details, many of which 
necessarily are classified, it should be ex- 
plained that the various targets that would 
have to be attacked under specific conditions 
are arranged in order of priority, with the 
highest priorities assigned to those targets 
which pose the greatest threat to American 
lives and property and to our allies. It 
stands to reason that, the higher the priority 
of a target, the greater must be our con- 
fidence that we can destroy it if we must. 
In other words, we establish the desired “kill 
probability” for different targets on the basis 
of their priority. 

Once we have ascertained what degree of 
assurance is required for the destruction of 
a target, we must determine the type and 
number of weapons to be programed against 
it. Toward this end we “war game” each 
weapon system that is being considered for 
this mission, all the way from prelaunch to 
detonation of the weapon. We take into 
account the possibility that this weapon sys- 
tem may be destroyed before it can be 
launched, its chances of abort on the ground 
or in the air, unfavorable weather condi- 
tions, enemy action, duds, misses, and any 
other factors that may cause the mission 
to fail. In this manner we arrive at the 
probability, expressed in terms of a percent- 
age, for a particular weapon system to de- 
stroy a particular target under all circum- 
stances. 

Let us assume that, in a specific case, we 
have calculated that the kill probability of 
a missile is 50 percent which means that 
chances of success and failure for that weap- 
on system are exactly even. If the target 
does not warrant a higher kill probability, 
we will program no more than one weapon 
against it. But if the target demands a 
higher kill probability, we must plan to use 
at least two weapons. Assuming again— 
strictly for the sake of simplicity—that each 
of the two weapons has a kill probability of 
50 percent, mathematics show that their 
combined kill probability is not 100 percent 
but 75 percent. If a still higher assurance of 
success is required, it is necessary to program 
additional weapons. (It should be men- 
tioned that this entails the use of different 
weapon systems and tactics which have dif- 
ferent kill probabilities. Because of their 
variety, they seriously compound an enemy's 
defense problem in addition to improving 
overall chances of mission success.) 

It is true that, if it takes several weapons 
to achieve a kill probability of, say, 90 per- 
cent, it is conceivable—although highly im- 
probable—that all would hit the target. But 
there also remains a 10-percent probability 
that none of them will hit, leaving a poten- 
tially very dangerous target intact. Hence 
the expressed concern about “overkilling” 
and “needless waste” is utterly unfounded 
and based on a lack of understanding of the 
vital difference between a “planned” weapon 
and a delivered“ weapon. 

I am afraid, however, that the “myth of 
the overkill” will persist for as long as there 
are people who accept statistics at face value 
without troubling to examine the reasons 
behind them. They fail to understand that 
any realistic war plan requires more weapons 
than would be needed if there were assurance 
that each and every one would destroy its 
assigned target. This is not a matter of 
waste and “overkill” but of strengthening 
our deterrent and, if deterrence should fail, 
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of minimizing our losses and the danger of 
defeat. 

We are playing for the highest stakes there 
are, the survival of our country, and we can- 
not afford to leave the continued success of 
our deterrent strength to chance and wish- 
ful thinking. 


A COMMENTARY UPON THE RETIRE- 
MENT OF REPRESENTATIVE 
FRANK J. BECKER 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this occasion to express my deep regret 
over the decision of our distinguished 
colleague, FRANK J. BECKER, to retire at 
the conclusion of his term of office. 

This Nation, this Congress, this House, 
his constituency, can ill afford to lose a 
Representative who so honorably, coura- 
geously and effectively represented them 
in this House. 

It was my privilege to have served with 
him in the Assembly of the New York 
State Legislature for many years. His 
wisdom and ability soon earned him a 
high position of leadership. Under his 
chairmanship, the military laws of the 
State of New York were revised, and the 
first civil defense law was drafted and 
enacted. 

During his 12 years of service in this 
House, Representative Becker interested 
himself in a wide range of legislative 
matters. He gave special attention to 
the military, moral, and spiritual defense 
of this country against the incessant at- 
tack by the Soviet-Communist forces. 
He has had a clear perception of the 
nature and the weapons by which the 
Communist forces infiltrate and under- 
mine governments and the institutions 
of the free world. His warnings, his 
prophecies, were unheeded. 

Today’s critical collapse of our for- 
eign policies around the world in the 
harvest of our failure to look, to see, to 
act in the face of the Soviet-Communist 
war of duplicity and destruction. 

Congressman Brecker is a God-fearing, 
a God-loving man. He is devoted to his 
fine family, to his church, to this Nation, 
to his fellow men. 

He has never hesitated to speak out 
against evil, against injustice, against 
those legislative proposals that were in- 
valid, unjust, or uneconomic. He has a 
keen sense of righteousness. 

Congressman BECKER will leave this 
Congress with the highest admiration 
and respect of his colleagues. His frank, 
sincere, and forthright addresses to this 
House will long ring and echo in this 
House. 

FRANK BECKER is a superior individual, 
an inspiring leader of men. Yet his 
vision, his idealism, was always tempered 
with practical solutions for the strength- 
ening, the unifying, the bettering of our 
people. He always placed the security 
and welfare of this Nation ahead of his 
own self-interest, above partisanship. 
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My .deep sorrow over the retirement 
from this House of a stanch and loyal 
personal friend and legislative associate 
is shared by many of his colleagues. 

The Tablet, published in Brooklyn, 
N.Y., is a prominent Catholic weekly. 
Patrick F. Scanlon, KSG, is its manag- 
ing editor. 

On March 5, the managing editor’s 
column of this newspaper published the 
following appropriate encomium upon 
Representative FRANK J. BECKER: 


CONGRESSMAN BECKER SERVED His PEOPLE 
WELL 


Many will read with regret that FRANK A. 
Becker, Representative of New York’s Fifth 
Congressional District, is retiring after 12 
years of service at Washington. In his pub- 
lic life, he has shown himself to be a man of 
character—always conducting himself as a 
representative Christian gentleman. He has 
been an intelligent legislator, faithful to his 
duties, understanding the great issues of the 
day, devoting himself wholeheartedly to his 
country and its Constitution with fortitude, 
foresight and devotion. He has promoted 
much helpful legislation and voiced opposi- 
tion to measures and movements detrimental 
to the country. In addition, he has always 
been available, even to those outside his dis- 
trict who sought his advice, support, and 
help. 

Two projects in particular interested him 
recently in the House of Representatives. 
The first is a constitutional amendment he 
championed to permit prayer in public 
schools and second, a determination to pre- 
vent the sale of goods to nations dedicated to 
destroying the United States. 

In reference to the amendment, Mr. BECK- 
ER's efforts have been temporarily thwarted 
by Congressman EMANUEL CELLER, who as 
chairman of the House Judiciary Committee 
has bottled up the appeal by preventing 
hearings or action on it. Undaunted, Mr. 
Becker has started the long, laborious, and 
seldom successful task of securing the neces- 
Sary 218 signatures of Members of the House 
to bring the amendment out of committee, 
despite Mr. CELLER’S opposition. So far he 
has 145 signatures and several more may 
soon come as the House Republican policy 
committee has endorsed the amendment. 

With regard to the sending of goods to 
foes of our country, Mr. Becker has been 
particularly aroused over the disgraceful sale 
of wheat to the Soviet. Recent events in 
this sector show he is on the right track, 
for the deals made with Russia are almost 
beyond belief because of the stupidity and 
chicanery exercised in some Government 
circles. The Longshoremen’s Union has 
helped expose this doubledealing. 

Mr. Becker has represented far more peo- 
ple than those who live in his South Nassau 
district. He has earned widespread plaudits 
from thousands who regret that he intends 
to leave Washington. They trust his future 
with his family will bring him success and 
happiness, and they share the hope of his 
friends that his successor may continue along 
the path of duty he so wisely and finely laid 
out. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND APPALACHIA 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the 
March 5 issue of the Johnstown Tribune- 
Democrat contained a column which I 
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should like to insert in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp. Written by the distin- 
guished managing editor, Mr. C. W. 
Dressler, it pertains to a subject that 
has been making popular reading since 
the Federal Government set up a special 
office to find ways and means to im- 
prove the economy of cities and towns 
and villages down through a stretch of 
land hereinafter to be known as Appa- 
lachia. 

I ask every Member of Congress, par- 
ticularly those whose constituencies are 
part or parcel of this designated area of 
misfortune, to peruse carefully the Dres- 
sler editorial. It does not in any way 
attempt to mitigate the severity of the 
unemployment problem in our area, yet 
it exhibits pride in the advantages that 
we have going for us and which are often 
overlooked in the grim summaries that 
have been made into national sob stories 
in recent months, 

Our part of the country has no less 
potential than when our grandfathers 
first began to set up western Pennsyl- 
vania as the hub of American industrial 
activity. Our natural resources are still 
available in vast quantity. Although 
more than 8 billion tons of bituminous 
coal have been removed from beneath 
our State’s soil in two centuries of min- 
ing, more than 35 billion tons of re- 
coverable reserves remain. We have 
ample water, and we have some of the 
best farmlands in America. Our resort 
areas are outstanding, and each year 
more easterners are finding central 
Pennsylvania’s skiing slopes an un- 
matched winter wonderland. Despite 
the phenomenal population growth in 
the West, our manufacturing and proc- 
essing plants are still within a day’s 
delivery of one-fourth of all the con- 
sumers in the Nation. 

God has given a generous supply of 
materials for our use in the pursuit of 
a full existence, and fortunately a very 
large percentage of the population of 
our area is able to live in comfort and 
relative prosperity. On the other hand 
there is no denying that far too many of 
our citizens are without employment. It 
is ironic that such a situation exists in 
a region of plenty when business is 
booming for just about everyone and 
his brother in regions that cannot com- 
pare with central and western Pennsyl- 
vania in natural wealth. Paychecks are 
big and plentiful in States that even 
now are clamoring for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to get fresh water to their 
parched soil. It is ironic but it is not 
mysterious, for the Federal Govern- 
ment’s outlays in its defense program 
are almost wholly responsible for the 
new prosperity out Texas and California 
way. 

Perhaps the answer to unemployment 
in central and western Pennsylvania is 
not quite as mysterious or as complicated 
or intangible as some of our Government 
experts would testify. Defense contracts 
could summarily and without delay get 
any number of our people back to work. 
If Pennsylvania were to receive but a 
tenth of the outlay that is going to Cali- 
fornia and Texas, there would be very 
little gloom for the press and television 
industry to find in our communities. 

CX——346 
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On March 11 the Chairman of the 
President’s Appalachian Regional Com- 
mission issued a statement which in- 
cluded this remark: 

We have recommended that a study be 
conducted of the most efficient way of devel- 
oping coal for electrical uses and I am hope- 
ful that this study will begin immediately 
upon congressional approval. 


These various studies may very well 
lead to something good for us all, but 
if the Chairman of the President’s Ap- 
palachian Regional Commission wanted 
to increase coal's use without spending 
$1 or 1 hour on a study he could march 
down to the White House and ask for a 
reversal of policies on imports that have 
been taking jobs out of Armstrong, Cam- 
bria, and Indiana Counties—among 
many. He could start with the residual 
oil situation, which will further aggra- 
vate conditions for the American coal 
industry when another increase in im- 
port levels—as ordered by the U.S. De- 
partment of the Interior—takes effect 
on April 1. 

Here, Mr. Speaker, is one of the most 
perplexing and confounding questions 
that confronts this country: How in 
Heaven’s name can the U.S. Govern- 
ment permit and actually invite the im- 
portation of a commodity that heaps un- 
employment and hardship on American 
citizens? 

In 1963 a total of 272,625,000 barrels of 
residual oil were imported into U.S. en- 
ergy markets, and Interior’s latest move 
of benevolence to Venezuela will put the 
import levels just a shade below the 300- 
million-per-annum mark. Of this total 
flooding our eastern markets, 227,775,000 
barrels will be directly competitive with 
coal. In other words, if the U.S. coal 
industry instead of foreign refineries 
were the supplier, our mines could pro- 
vide employment for another 15,952 
miners earning $5,000 each. Mines in 
central and western Pennsylvania had a 
good chunk of the east coast market 
that was confiscated by the foreign oil 
crowd, and I suspect that our mines 
would be able to recapture a fair share if 
the oil imports were cut off as they 
should be. I say to you, Mr. Speaker, 
that the most effective way to erase the 
poverty that you have been reading 
about with regularity would be to an- 
nounce an easing out of import supplies. 
You could produce zealous activity in our 
mining communities, a callup of work- 
men on the railroads, new orders for car 
shops and other suppliers and equipment 
manufacturers, and a general bustling 
business up and down our streets. 

But this Government could do yet more 
in the way of protecting our workers 
against economic stagnation and disas- 
ter. It can and it must reverse its pol- 
icies that have impeded economic prog- 
ress in many of our own areas and indeed 
transferred it to the work centers of 
Europe and Japan. 

More and more jobs in my constitu- 
ency are being lost to imports of miscel- 
laneous commodities, yet even now the 
U.S. State Department is plotting fur- 
ther concessions to those peddling the 
wares of countries where wage levels and 
standards of living are far below Ameri- 
can standards. The U.S. steel industry, 
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which for many years allied itself with 
the free-trade theorists on the assump- 
tion that our mills could thrive in open 
competition with the rest of the world, 
has finally been forced to admit that its 
sights had not been properly focused 
when the international trade picture ap- 
peared so golden back a few years ago. 
Now steel joins with a host of other in- 
dustries in our area—glass, pottery, tex- 
tiles, machine tools, and various other 
items—in losing ground to the competi- 
tion of excessive imports. 

Again, I urge my colleagues to read 
Mr. Dressler’s column. It singles one 
area out of a falsely created political 
unit, treating on some of the more favor- 
able aspects of this isolated situation. I 
recognize, of course, that the economic 
virus responsible for joblessness in my 
district is not necessarily isolated or 
confined. No doubt some degree of job- 
lessness in every district of so-called 
Appalachia is attributable to foreign 
competition. Since the causative has 
been established beyond doubt in my own 
particular constituency, the executive 
department can take a meaningful and 
beneficial step if it will only forget about 
studies and put at least a slowdown on 
the influx of trouble that is coming from 
abroad. 

ABOUT THE MYTHICAL LAND OF APPALACHIA 
(By C. W. Dressler) 

In contrast to the mythical land of Cock- 
aigne, where the rivers ran with wine, the 
houses were roofed with cake, and ready- 
roasted fowl offered themselves to be eaten, 
the mythical land of Appalachia apparently 
is becoming a symbol of universal hunger, 
destitution, and hopelessness. 

Those who live in the area through which 
run the mountainous ribs of the Appala- 
chians, grow weary of providing a Roman 
holiday for the entertainment of subscribers 
to the press and magazines and the televi- 
sion viewers of the rest of the Nation. They 
could find horrible examples of poverty 
nearer home, often in greater numbers, and 
save a lot of expense accounts. 

Actually, if you are going to be poor, there 
are few better places than this Appalachian 
region to be poor in. That's one of this 
area’s problems. Just as the period of deep 
depression in the early 1930's registered the 
only substantial increase in the farm popula- 
tion of the country in this century, when its 
people lose or can’t find work elsewhere they 
tend to come back home to the friendly 
mountains. There’s a net outmigration, to be 
sure. But people don't like to leave here for 
the congested big cities. 

Just half an hour's drive from Johnstown 
there’s a place called Ligonier, around which 
wealthy families from the crowded cities 
build their summer homes. Somerset Coun- 
ty, adjoining Cambria, is called Pennsyl- 
vania’s roof garden. Bedford County's roll- 
ing hills contain some of the finest and most 
beautiful farmland in the Nation. Cambri 
County is more rugged, and more industrial, 
but it has its own grandeur. And in most of 
this part of Appalachia there’s hunting, and 
fishing, and room to garden, and fine air, 
and clear branch water runs from the spigots. 


NOTHING IN COMMON 


This writer can’t speak for all of Appalach- 
ia, because it doesn’t exist as a region of 
common conditions of climate, elevation, ter- 
rain, culture, or economic circumstance. One 
watches televised “documentaries” showing 
the most abject and desperate poverty—plus 
very large and seemingly healthy families. 
These are as foreign to most of Appalachia 
as they are to the most distant viewer. No 
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doubt such pockets of poverty exist, but 
they are not typical. And are the very poor 
better off in the slums of the big cities? 

The point which needs to be emphasized is 
that Appalachia can no more be judged from 
its mined-out and deforested regions than 
Washington or New York or any other city 
can be judged from a tour of its slums. Ap- 
palachia covers a lot of territory. Some of 
it deserves compassion, to be sure. Most of 
it could use more industries and more jobs, 
but what part of the Nation couldn't? 

Johnstown may be a good place at which 
to start dispelling the myth of hopelessness 
which has been built up by slovenly reporting 
or sensation mongering about Appalachia. 
This is the heart of Pennsylvania’s bitumi- 
nous coal region, and mechanization has been 
perhaps more sudden and more complete in 
the coal industry than in any other. Many 
of our one-time coal miners have gone else- 
where to find work. But it isn't easy to find 
new occupations when one has reached the 
forties. That is one of the lamentable side ef- 
fects of industrial pensions, fringe benefits, 
and other gains of labor. 

However, nobody is starving, nobody is de- 
prived of medical care, nobody goes without 
shelter. What with social security, unem- 
ployment compensation, public assistance 
and local forms of aid, the statistical level of 
poverty isn’t much different here than any- 
where else. And, as noted earlier, there are 
compensations for being poor in Appalachia 
which the poor of the big cities will never 
enjoy. 


COAL HARDEST HIT 


Johnstown's principal industry is steel, 
and the chief industry of the region around 
it is coal. Bethlehem Steel Co. has poured 
some $200 million into its Johnstown plant 
in the last dozen years to keep it modern and 
competitive. Bethlehem’s annual report for 
1963 states that the production “from just 
two of the blast furnaces at our Johnstown 
plant was greater than had ever been ob- 
tained in any previous year from five blast 
furnaces at that plant.” So we have auto- 
mation. Who doesn’t? We also have a sound 
basic industry with every sign of perma- 
nence, 

Johnstown has a United States Steel works 
which supplies mill equipment and special 
products for the other plants of United States 
Steel. Many of the steel workers’ fathers and 
grandfathers made steel here. They are as 
sound and stable a work force as can be found 
in the Nation. The Pennsylvania Electric Co., 
which serves much of central and northwest 
Pennsylvania, built its ultramodern head- 
quarters in Johnstown a couple of years ago. 
It spent $25 million in this area last year, and 
contemplates spending $100 million in the 
southern division in the next 3 years. It is 
sharing in the construction of a huge mine- 
mouth generating plant nearby, which will 
send electric power as far as the east coast 
by high-voltage transmission lines—and use 
5.5 million tons of coal a year. 

Johnstown has many other industries, some 
of which, like its two century-old refrac- 
tories, ship products around the world. But 
what this adds up to is a community far 
different from the picture the outside world 
gets of Johnstown from some of the single- 
minded visitors to “Appalachia” who came 
here for a story of poverty and, by gum, don’t 
intend to be diverted from that purpose by 
the facts. 

Johnstown is in the Appalachian moun- 
tains, and happy to be there, but it isn't part 
of “Appalachia” because there is no such 
never-never land. It is a part of America, 
and like the rest of America it has many 
faces, some good, some bad, some average. 
It doesn’t mind being painted with the warts 
showing, but does the picture have to show 
only the warts? 
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APPALACHIA AREA Is STILL UNDEFINED 
(By C. W. Dressler) 


In an interview published last Sunday by 
the Harrisburg Patriot-News, Pennsylvania’s 
Secretary of Commerce John K. Tabor indi- 
cated substantial reservations on whether 
Pennsylvania should be grouped with States 
to the south in a region called “Appalachia,” 
what portion of the State should be so in- 
cluded, precisely what the Federal Govern- 
ment could do to help, and how. 

As a manufacturing and commercial State, 
Mr. Tabor said, Pennsylvania is much more 
oriented toward a Middle Atlantic grouping, 
with such States as New Jersey, Ohio, New 
York, and Delaware. It does not have some 
mountainous and mining areas, which are 
the chief characteristics of the so-called Ap- 
palachian States,” he said. But, he also said, 
“we do not share the degree of impoverish- 
ment, the isolation, the lack of education 
and the lack of capital resources which are 
characteristic of hard-core Applachia.” 

The Secretary of Commerce also voiced 
strong doubts about the Federal program for 
“Appalachia.” He described what was origi- 
nally contemplated: A great new corporation, 
a “free-wheeling, federally dominated crea- 
ture.“ not responsive to the electorate, cap- 
able of setting up development areas which 
could cross State lines, with no safeguards 
against the imposition on any State of a 
program the State did not want but would 
be compelled to carry out, and not answer- 
able to the counties, the State, or even the 
Federal Government. 

A new draft of the plan has been prepared 
by the Appalachian Regional Commission, 
Mr. Tabor said, which varies greatly from 
the draft presented last January. The cor- 
porate structure is still included, however, 
after having once been removed; and Gover- 
nor Scranton, who objects to it, has promised 
only continued cooperation in the develop- 
ment of an effective Appalachian regional 
program. 

Though the original design for “Appala- 
chia” included most of this State, it has 
already been redrawn, and Secretary Tabor 
said he understood that just exactly what 
counties and what States will participate” is 
under “very careful review.” Pittsburgh is 
currently included, he said, but that would 
have to be “looked into very closely.” 

And that, in effect, is what this column 
has been saying for some time: That the 
region of common destitution which Federal 
terminology calls “Appalachia” has no exist- 
ence in fact. Even in its southern areas 
it includes the greater part of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority region, which heretofore 
has been described as economically revived 
by that public utility empire. Secretary 
Tabor said “I don’t think that we (Pennsyl- 
vania) are in the same posture as the other 
members of Appalachia.” 


EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS 


In trying to define what part of Pennsyl- 
vania would fit into this picture, the re- 
porters conducting this interview noted that 
the State planning board last summer re- 
duced the original 55 counties to 34, on the 
basis of outward migration, low education 
standards and a couple of other criteria. 
And they suggested that the problems of 
some of this State’s “mountain counties” 
are aggravated by low educational standards. 

“Well,” said Tabor, “this is certainly true 
In hard-core Appalachia. I mean, just in- 
credibly poor education and, of course, im- 
poverished States which do not have the 
resources to provide buses, which don't have 
roads on which those buses can go, so the 
problem just feeds on itself. We have a new 
school districting plan and we do have good 
highways. With the redistricting, you are 
getting broader sources of wealth, and there- 
fore the chance for better schools, better 
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tion, better roads, to upgrade 
these children.” 

And when the reporters attempted to 
ascribe lower educational standards to some 
of the mountain counties in this State, Mr. 
Tabor replied: 

“I am not familiar with those statistics 
that you cite. I think that the school re- 
organization bill represents a recognition of 
this problem, the need to broaden the base 
and the resources available to improve the 
quality of teaching, and to improve the qual- 
ity of facilities and of transportation for 
these students. If this isn't enough at the 
State level, then I think we ought to explore 
and examine whatever is available through 
the Appalachian program on the educational 
level. We have not seen any specific educa- 
tional programs in the Appalachian pro- 
gram. They talk generally about human re- 
sources, but when they come right down to 
it they are talking free food, food stamp pro- 
grams, and that kind of thing.” 

Though Mr. Tabor indicated doubt about 
the Federal program as a whole, he did 
suggest that the Federal Government could 
well look into problems of water pollution, 
acid mine drainage, and the correction of 
mine subsidence; and into further highway 
con@;ruction. “These,” he said, “are proper 
areas for the Federal Government. But we 
also want to be very sure that the local citi- 
zens, the State officials, and the local officials 
have absolutely exhausted their efforts and 
their resources before we turn to the Federal 
Government.” 


UNPROVED ASSUMPTION 


The “Appalachia” concept rests upon an 
assumption that is unproven and cannot be 
proved: That the whole great area that lies 
within the Appalachian Mountain chain is a 
region of desolation which can only be saved 
by turning it over to a Government “au- 
thority,” with a blank check and no direct 
accountability to the people upon whom it 
would exercise its powers. 

Anyone who has traveled this region must 
realize that the greater part of it does not fit 
into that definition, and should not be so 
stigmatized. There is poverty in it, to be 
sure. The New York Times some days ago 
published a survey of areas of deep poverty 
in New York's Westchester County, said to be 
the wealthiest county in per capita income 
in the United States. 

But any attempt to reinvigorate a specific 
region of the United States, by means of 
Federal action, would meet the same handi- 
cap that made the Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministration ineffective: The “antipiracy” 
provision, written into that act, which prop- 
erly prohibited the ARA from stealing an 
industry from any area to transfer it to an 
area of economic distress. The States and 
localities can compete with each other to 
obtain industries, but the Federal Govern- 
ment should serve them all impartially. 

This is the basic fallacy of the whole 
Appalachia concept, and the one on which 
it ultimately will founder. There is room 
for Federal aid to relieve poverty, but on a 
general rather than a regional scale. And 
that was the tenor of Secretary Tabor's inter- 
view. 


INDEMNITY PROVISIONS OF 
ATOMIC ENERGY ACT OF 1954 
HAVE NO PLACE IN TODAY’S 
ATOMIC ENERGY LAWS 
Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to extend my remarks 

at this point in the RECORD. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 

Pennsylvania? 


There was no objection. 
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Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced legislation to amend the 
indemnity provisions of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954 which—if indeed 
they they were ever needed—have no 
place in today’s atomic energy laws. 

By way of explanation, I point out 
that present law requires, in the case of 
powerplants with capacity in excess of 
100,000 kilowatts, that operators obtain 
the maximum commercial insurance 
available—at present, $60 million. Above 
that amount, the Government furnishes, 
at nominal cost, $500 million indemnity 
per incident. The law further provides 
that for damage in excess of $560 million, 
there shall be no liability on anyone’s 
part; that is, the injured public shall 
have no recourse. 

Under present law the $500 million 
indemnity and the no recourse provisions 
apply for the entire lifetime of a reactor 
if the license is granted prior to August 
1, 1967. Section 170 and section 185 of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 are writ- 
ten in such a manner that these provi- 
sions are currently interpreted by the 
AEC to cover situations where the con- 
struction permit is granted prior to Au- 
gust 1, 1967, even if the operating permit 
is not granted until some years after 
that date. 

H.R. 10455 would amend section 185 
to make it clear that for purposes of the 
indemnity provisions of subsections (a) 
and (c) of section 170, a construction 
shall not be deemed a license. If this 
provision is enacted, the indemnity pro- 
visions and the no recourse provisions of 
the law will continue to apply for the en- 
tire lifetime of a reactor only if the op- 
erating permit is obtained prior to Au- 
gust 1, 1967. 

In the first place, Mr. Speaker, there 
is no need for indemnity and no recourse 
provisions during the construction stage 
of a reactor. Recognizing that there is 
no risk of serious damage to the public 
during the construction stage, AEC re- 
quires no more than $1 million of com- 
mercial insurance during that period. 

It follows, therefore, that the real im- 
pact of my bill would be to eliminate the 
Government indemnity and the no re- 
course liability limitation with respect to 
reactors that do not go into operation 
before August 1, 1967. 

Last year the AEC told the city of 
New York that the Federal Government 
has preempted the field of atomic power 
safety, thereby eliminating any power 
of State or local authorities to control the 
location of atomic powerplants. Torem- 
edy that situation, I introduced last 
July H.R. 7555, which would restore local 
authority in this regard. Since the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy did not 
hold hearings on the proposal we are still 
dealing with a situation where local au- 
thorities are precluded from coping with 
AEC site selections, even if the Commis- 
sion decides to permit construction of an 
atomic powerplant right in the heart of 
the largest city in the Nation. The of- 
fense is compounded by the present law 
which specifies that, if a plant causes 
severe damage to the public, there shall 
be no recourse in excess of $560 million. 

Mr. Speaker, when Congress adopted 
this indemnity and no recourse liability 
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limitation, one of the principal justifica- 
tions set forth in the committee report— 
Senate report No. 296, May 9, 1957—-was 
the argument that this unusual provision 
was necessary to promote production of 
plutonium “vital for the defense for the 
country.” That excuse no longer has 
any standing. Recently the President or- 
dered a 25-percent cutback in Govern- 
ment production of plutonium, and AEC 
Chairman Glenn Seaborg has advised the 
Joint Committee that “the only large- 
seale ultimate use of power reactor- 
produced plutonium now foreseeable is 
as fuel in power reactors.” 

The atomic energy industry insists that 
atomic powerplants are safe and present 
no undue risk to the public health and 
safety. The Atomic Energy Commission 
supports this claim. Under the circum- 
stances, there is no reason for the tax- 
paying public either to be exposed to the 
no recourse” provisions of the law or 
to be forced to underwrite insurance for 
a commercial venture. 

Under present law, operators of an 
atomic powerplant have no financial lia- 
bility for any damage caused to the pub- 
lic. It seems only reasonable that finan- 
cial consequences should be a factor when 
the cost of additional safety precautions 
are under consideration. The AEC will 
attempt to be certain that all proper 
safety precautions are taken in construc- 
tion and operation of atomic power- 
plants, but the public is entitled to the 
additional margin of safety which enters 
into decisionmaking when the law re- 
quires financial responsibility for neg- 
ligence. 

I urge that H.R. 10455 be adopted in 
the public interest. 


COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE AND 
ASTRONAUTICS 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Science and Astronau- 
tics have until midnight tomorrow to file 
a report on the bill H.R. 10456, to au- 
thorize appropriations to the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
for research and development, construc- 
tion of facilities, and administrative op- 
erations, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 


DISFRANCHISED VOTERS 


Mr, BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, as 
the interest of our citizens develops dur- 
ing an election year, we again are faced 
with the frustration and disappointment 
of millions of Americans who must 
change their residence during the year 
and thus are temporarily deprived of 
their voting privilege. 
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In 1961 I introduced legislation which 
would permit citizens moving within a 
year to remain eligible in each State to 
cast their ballot for Federal offices. 
This proposal recognizes the validity of 
State and local communities to qualify 
voters for State and local offices, but 
would give all citizens an opportunity to 
cast their ballot for Federal officials. 

Recent editorial comments in com- 
munity newspapers within my district 
emphasize the importance of this prob- 
lem. I insert into the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the Oak Lawn Independent 
and one from the Chicago Heights Star, 
both of the March 12 editions, which 
dramatize the problem facing disfran- 
chised voters. 

I am hopeful that the Judicial Com- 
mittee will give immediate attention to 
this problem. 

The editorials follow:. 


[From the Oak Lawn (II.) Independent, 
Mar. 12, 1964] 


DISFRANCHISED VOTERS 


In 1960, 8 million Americans were, in ef- 
fect, disfranchised. They could not vote 
for President. That startling point is 
stressed in a Saturday Evening Post edi- 
torial. An American Heritage Foundation 
study is the authority for the figure. 

The reason for this is that our election 
laws have not kept up with modern mobil- 
ity. Millions of citizens change their State 
of residence each year, often for compeling 
business reasons, Conditions are vastly dif- 
ferent from the old days, when it was com- 
monplace for families to stay in one com- 
munity for generation after generation. 

The Post remarks, “State legislatures can 
remedy this situation by shortening the resi- 
dence requirements—they range up to 2 
years in some States—and by permitting 
citizens who have recently moved to vote by 
absentee ballot in the States they have left. 
Fifteen States have taken steps to correct 
this injustice. The rest should follow suit.” 

From the Chicago Haeo (III.) Star, 

Mar. 12, 1964] 


OUTMODED VOTE REQUIREMENTS 


This election year spotlights again the 
antique regulations whieh deprive count- 
less good citizens of the opportunity to vote, 
despite their eminent qualifications. 

In order to participate in the ball 
Illinois voters must have lived in the State 
1 year, in the county 90 days, and in the 
precinct 30 days. No others need apply. 

We have noted in the past that these rigid 
requirements belong to the days of the 
horse and buggy. In a presidential election, 
particularly, it makes no sense whatever to 
require a full year’s residence in the State. 

A newcomer to Illinois might be far better 
informed with respect to the qualifications 
of national candidates than is a native of 
the State. As a matter of fact, many of 
those whose business takes them from one 
State to another as they move up the ladder 
are of superior intelligence. Yet they are 
disenfranchised for no reason of any con- 
sequence. 

The problem is by no means peculiar to 
Illinois, 

Writing in Today's Health, Alfred Balk 
complains that outmoded registration and 
election laws in the United States keep mil- 
lions of Americans from the polls. He esti- 
mated that in 1960, at least 20 million—half 
of those of voting age who did not cast bal- 
lots—were kept away through no fault of 
their own. An estimated 8 million, he 
said, “had done nothing more unusual than 
move in the weeks and months preceding 
election day.” 
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The writer predicted that perhaps one- 
third of the electorate will not vote in the 
presidential election this year. Considering 
the popular vote margin—under 200,000— 
in the 1960 balloting, the importance of 
the problem is obvious. 

According to the American Heritage Foun- 
dation, 37 States still require a full year’s 
residence, one demands 2 years and 12 re- 
quire 6 months. 

While there is not much we can do about 
bringing the rest of the Nation abreast of 
modern transportation and communications, 
we can urge our legislators to set about cor- 
recting Illinois’ problems in the next leg- 
islative session. 


LIVERMORE DAM—MORE 
OPPOSITION 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVELAND] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Record and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday I pointed out the opposition of 
10 towns in my district to the multimil- 
lion dollar Livermore Falls Dam project 
proposed by the Federal Government 
north of Plymouth, N.H. I have con- 
sistently opposed this project and I com- 
pletely concur with the intelligent and 
spirited action being taken by concerned 
New Hampshire citizens to save their 
communities in the Pemigewasset Valley. 
An excellent editorial on this timely sub- 
ject appeared in the March 12 issue of 
the Littleton Courier, and I would like 
to commend it to my colleagues’ atten- 
tion: 

OPPOSITION ro Dam MOUNTS 

A growing tide of opposition to the pro- 
posal to build a $60 million flood cntrol and 
hydroelectric dam on the Pemigewasset 
River at Livermore Falls is being registered 
almost daily. 

The U.S. Army Corps of Engineers has plans 
underway to construct such a dam with its 
widespread adverse affect on a large segment 
of the valley. 

Adding its strong voice to others in op- 
posing the proposal is the Livermore Falls 
Dam Study Committee appointed by the 
Plymouth Chamber of Commerce. 

Says the committee: “Based on the facts 
and other information received from quali- 
fied engineers, other competent people, and 
the committee members, it is our judgment, 
inasmuch as adequate flood control can be 
provided by dams on the small streams, that 
the project cannot be justified, either for 
flood control, recreation, electric generation, 
or for a combination of the three; and that 
the harmful effects that it will have on the 
people of the area far exceed the benefits.” 

The committee urged that voters at this 
week's town meetings support a resolution 
that opposed the project. 

The committee arrived at its firm decision 
to buck the grandiose scheme embodied in 
the Livermore Falls project after weighing 
the benefits that would justify the sacrifice 
that the people of the valley are being asked 
to make. Everyone in the area would be af- 
fected directly or indirectly by at least one 
of the following: the loss of his or her home, 
job, land, customers, church, schools, ceme- 
teries, neighbors, and roads. 

It would be inconceivable that the Corps 
of Engineers would continue their plans for 
the Livermore Falls Dam in the light of pub- 
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lic reaction to it, and in view of the fact 
that there appears to be other ways to 
achieve the principal goal—that of flood con- 
trol—more compatible to the best interests 
of everyone concerned. 


MICE CANNOT MOVE MOUNTAINS 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Morse] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, on Friday, 
March 13, the Washington Post pub- 
lished an editorial whch makes an out- 
standing contribution to the current 
dialogue on Latin American problems. 
Although the editorial properly com- 
mends the sincerity of our intentions, 
and the wisdom of our approach toward 
hemispheric development, it points out 
the hard truth that “the present scale 
and conception is only sufficient to raise 
hopes without providing the means to 
fulfill them.” The economic realities 
cited in the editorial are harsh; but we 
must face them candidly. Glowing rhet- 
oric may serve political expediency today, 
but it will not contribute to meaningful 
development in the future. Under unani- 
mous consent, I insert the Post editorial 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp following 
my remarks: 

Wao Lost LATIN AMERICA? 

No one, of course, is asking this question 
on Friday, March 13, 1964. Three years ago 
today President Kennedy issued his call for 
an Alliance for Progress. Surely it is under- 
standable that the stress is on the affirma- 
tive achievements of the Alliance. They have 
been many and creditable, and it is not our 
intention to belittle good works already 
underway. 

It is our intention to point out, calmly, a 
few realities. For in 10 years, or perhaps 
even less, someone may well be asking, Who 
lost Latin America?” The problem with the 
Alliance has not been lack of good inten- 
tions; it has been the tendency to claim too 
much for too little, to foster the impression 
that it is really big enough to channel the 
tide of change coursing through the hemi- 
sphere. 

What exactly did Mr. Kennedy say on that 
momentous day 3 years ago? He called for a 
“vast cooperative effort, unparalleled in 
magnitude and nobility of purpose” to meet 
the “staggering” problems of Latin America. 
Specifically, he said: 

“I propose that the American Republics 
begin on a vast 10-year plan for the Amer- 
icas, a plan to transform the 1960's into a 
historic decade of democratic progress. These 
10 years will be the years of maximum prog- 
ress, maximum effort, the years when the 
greatest obstacles will be overcome, the years 
when the need for assistance will be great- 
est.” 

Those were the words, and while money is 
an inadequate measure of deeds, it does give 
some indication of priority placed on the 
eer in the United States. What is the 
recor 


In fiscal 1962, $1.3 billion in total economic 
aid was committed to the hemisphere, rough- 
ly a 20-percent increase over expenditures of 
the previous year. 

In fiscal 1963, the sum committed was $1.1 
billion, an actual diminution in the total, 
while thus far in the fiscal year ending next 
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June, roughly $500 million has been com- 
mitted to the Alliance. 

The best measure of the scale is a com- 
parison with the Marshall plan, which in 
6 years pumped $35 billion in economic and 
military aid into Europe. More money— 
$5.9 billion—was spent in economic aid the 
first year of the Marshall plan than in the 
entire 3 years of the Alliance. 

Obviously, the comparison is not exact. 
Money could do more in because 
human skills and political framework made 
it easier to absorb vast injections of capital. 
But this serves to underscore how much 
more difficult are the problems posed by the 
Alliance—and how inadequate are the re- 
sources already committed. 

Thus it cannot be fairly said that the 
Alliance—in this period of maximum ef- 
fort—has been unparalleled in magnitude. 
Moreover, the aid figures are deceptive, be- 
cause they conceal the extent to which any 
net increment in outside aid in Latin Amer- 
ica has been wiped out by dropping world 
commodity prices. 

The hemisphere republics, like other un- 
derdeveloped regions, are getting less for 
the raw materials they produce, and are 
paying more for the manufactured goods 
they must buy. Between 1950 and 1961, 
there was a total inflow into Latin America 
of $23 billion in private and public capital. 
From this must be subtracted $13.4 billion 
in interest, profits and dividends that flowed 
out of Latin America. In addition, during 
the same period, the deterioration of terms 
of trade cost Latin America $10.1 billion— 
meaning that the region was a net loser 
to the tune of $500 million. 

These figures were compiled by Dr. Raul 
Prebisch, the distinguished U.N. economist, 
who has organized the forthcoming confer- 
ence on world trade at Geneva. It is the 
contention of Dr. Prebisch, and of other 
economists who have pondered these grim 
totals, that more than foreign aid is needed 
to spur development in countries trapped 
by adverse terms of trade. 

If the Alliance aid is to be meaningful, ob- 
viously it must be accompanied by a more 
radical attack on the commodity p oblem. 
The matter is dauntingly complex, and we 
pretend to no facile solutions. Nor is money 
alone a magic solvent. As Mr. Kennedy made 
clear 3 years ago, social reform and economic 
planning are indispensable to the success of 
the Alliance; it would be unthinkable for the 
United States to squander capital in coun- 
tries unwilling to take necessary self-help 
measures. : 

What we are saying is that the present 
scale and conception is only sufficient to raise 
hopes without p oviding the means to ful- 
fill them. It may be that political realities 
in Congress place implacable restrictions on 
any expansion of foreign aid or on new ap- 
proaches to world trade. So be it; but let 
the administration discuss the program as 
it is—and not as glowing rhetoric depicts 
it. 

Latin America is the fastest growing re- 
gion in the world in terms of population; it 
is driven by nationalist passions; it lies be- 
tween a world that is dead, and a new world 
struggling to be born. The Alliance, at ex- 
isting levels, does not provide the leverage 
for decisive change. If the United States 
continues at present levels in Alliance aid 
and fails to mount a fresh attack on prob- 
lems of trade, we must be reconciled to the 
risks of continued turbulence in Latin Amer- 
ica. Perhaps that is the inescapable pattern. 
But better to face the unpalatable truths 
than pretend that a mouse can move a moun- 
tain. 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Horton] may ex- 
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tend his remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, one 
hardly needs reminding that today is 
St. Patrick’s Day. The “wearin’ of the 
green” is all about us as the ranks of 
Irishmen swell to their annual peak. 

I take this occasion on which we honor 
the patron saint of Ireland to send greet- 
ings to my constituents of Irish descent. 
Their good nature gives much to the 
American culture. 

This is the 1.503d anniversary of the 
passing of St. Patrick of Armagh. 
Through the many centuries, there has 
existed an unbroken bond that unites 
the Irish both at home and abroad to the 
noble qualities of this venerable saint. 

St. Patrick was and is a national hero. 

As a pioneer missionary, he shaped the 
character, history, and destiny of Ire- 
land. His vast energy, unbending deter- 
mination, and broad vision are today 
the mark of Irishmen the world over, 

For all the fun and frivolity that St. 
Patrick’s Day brings, let us not overlook 
the reverence which also is a proper part 
of these traditional festivities. St. Pat- 
rick is not the mythological end product 
of the very active Irish imagination, he 
is the saint who communicated the uni- 
versalism of Christianity. His evangel- 
ism caused the Irish and Ireland to grow 
as a people and a nation. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of St. Patrick’s 
glorious legacy, it is no wonder that on 
the 17th of March, every man is an 
Irishman. 


MUSKOGEE STUDENT WRITES OUT- 
STANDING LEGION ESSAY 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Legion in my hometown of 
Muskogee, Okla., has just announced the 
winner of its annual essay contest and 
I want to take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate Miss Maudye Jayne for her 
prize-winning work. 

Mrs. Opal Spriggs Harrison of Alice 
Robertson Junior High School one of the 
outstanding teachers of the Muskogee 
public school system who helped super- 
vise the essay contest, forwarded a copy 
of Miss Jayne’s first-place writing. 

Maudye’s essay demonstrates an ap- 
preciation beyond her 14 years of our 
Nation’s democratic heritage. In ad- 
dition, the writing firmly expresses the 
willingness of her generation of Ameri- 
cans to continue to carry the torch of 
freedom when it is passed into their 
hands. 

My sincere congratulations go to all of 
the Muskogee students who participated 
in this contest and especially for the 
patriotic devotion with which they ex- 
pressed their thoughts. My personal 
tribute also extends to the James F. 
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Smith Post No. 15 of the Muskogee 
American Legion for its continuing 
efforts to work with the young people 
of the city in programs such as the essay 
contest. 

At this time, I wish to insert the com- 
plete text of Miss Jayne’s championship 
essay. It follows: 

Our HERITAGE, OUR RESPONSIBILITY 
(By Maudye Jayne) 

This country was fought for, put together 
and saved by people who were willing to 
sacrifice their lives for the many freedoms 
we enjoy today, These were men who be- 
lieved in pride, patriotism, and even hard 
work, These were the Pilgrims who so 
bravely struggled through the first winter 
with Governor Braddock. They have been 
found in great wars, fighting for their coun- 
try in Lexington, at Gettysburg, and indeed 
all over the world. Their homes have been 
small hamlets and villages, in large cities and 
towns. There have been Sergeant Yorks and 
General MacArthurs in each generation. 
Wherever these men were, they had one thing 
in common, love for America. 

This then is our rich heritage. Can we do 
less than pattern ourselves after our fore- 
fathers? 

John Glenn is not afraid to admit that he 
gets a funny feeling way down deep inside 
when he sees the flag go by. For after all, 
do we not love our country, respect its flag, 
and defend it against all enemies? 

We are the future leaders of this country. 
Some day people will be looking back on 
what we did and our actions will become part 
of the American heritage. 

It has been said that responsibility gravi- 
tates to those who can shoulder it. America 
must be able to shoulder the responsibility, 
for if she does not, some other power will. 
This means that each citizen must do his 
duty to his country in order for the Na- 
tion to be strong. As it was so forcefully 
said by our late President, “Ask not what 
your country can do for you, ask what you 
can do for your country.” 


THIS IS MY RECORD 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Dowpy] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, during 
my service in the Congress, from the 
Seventh Congressional District of Texas, 
nearly 14,000 bills have been voted on 
in the House of Representatives. My 
remarks at this time are designed to set 
forth my voting record in condensed 
form. Each reader can then determine 
for himself that my record has been 
made in the interest of the people, and 
not be misled by falsehoods and half- 
truths from the mouths of biased and 
prejudiced demagogs and selfish pres- 
sure groups. 

I voted for the tax reduction bill, be- 
lieving that it will encourage business 
expansion and produce more jobs. Wage 
earners are already receiving more take- 
home pay as a result of this bill. This 
is the second substantial tax reduction 
that has been enacted during my service, 
and each of them had my full support. 

I voted for our own country, and for 
our own people, by opposing the proposal 
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to lend more money to Communist Rus- 
sia, or to any of the other Communist 
countries. I consistently vote against 
giving assistance or aid to the Commu- 
nist countries through foreign aid gifts, 
loans, or otherwise. 

I introduced a bill to restore the right 
to have voluntary prayer and Bible 
reading in our schools. The Supreme 
Court decision which forbids this time- 
honored custom violates the constitu- 
tional guarantee that there should be 
no law which interferes with religious 
freedom. 

I voted for the best interest of all our 
citizens by opposing the totalitarian civil 
rights bill, which would destroy the free- 
dom which all races enjoy in America. 
I support equal rights under the law for 
all people, regardless of race, and do not 
believe the people of our district, or of 
America, are willing to surrender their 
liberty to a dictatorial Central Gov- 
ernment. 

As chairman of a subcommittee of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 
I conducted an investigation which re- 
sulted in revoking a license which had 


been granted to a society of homosexuals 


to solicit charitable funds to promote 
their society. 

I consistently vote to save many bil- 
lions of dollars by cuts in foreign aid, 
in various excessive departmental budg- 
ets, and other unnecessary and wasteful 
spending. To justify the tax cut, we 
must eliminate all waste and extrava- 
gance, and practice fiscal responsibility. 

I actively supported, and am now sup- 
porting the efforts to amend the Trade 
Agreement Act, in order to protect cat- 
tlemen from the evil effects of excessive 
beef imports, and to protect farmers, la- 
bor, and oil, mineral, and other indus- 
tries from such imports from low-wage 
and slave-wage countries, which imports 
are now so harmful to our domestic pro- 
ducers. 

As a result of another investigation by 
the subcommittee of which I am chair- 
man, the urban renewal program in the 
District of Columbia has been prevented 
from destroying the homes of thousands 
of low-income families, most of whom 
are Negroes. These people came to us in 
desperation, and I am humbly proud of 
their resolutions which have commended 
our successful efforts to save their homes 
from the developers who sought to ob- 
tain their properties for private profit. 

I consistently vote for an invincible 
national defense, as the best means of 
insuring peace; and I oppose disarma- 
ment, because this would weaken us. 

I vote for Congress to control the 
purse strings, and consistently oppose 
back-door raids on the Public Treasury. 

I voted for the minimum wage bills. 

I voted for sanctions against Cuba, 
against recognizing Red China, for pre- 
serving our treaty rights in the Panama 
Canal Zone and in Guantanamo Naval 
Base in Cuba, and supported the block- 
ade of Cuba. I have voted for and sup- 
ported all proposals which would pro- 
tect us against the treasonable inroads 
of communism in our own country and 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

- I vyote for improvements in the social 
security program and its benefits; I 
voted for the disability benefit programs, 
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health program, and for the increases 
in the amount of old-age pensions and 
other old-age assistance. 

I support and vote for the bills to 
provide more equitable compensation, 
pensions, and hospital care for veterans 
and for their widows and dependents. 

I voted to increase social security bene- 
fits; I voted for social security bene- 
fits for the disabled, to reduce the vol- 
untary retirement age to 62, and to per- 
mit greater earnings while still draw- 
ing social security benefits. 

I voted for education and training 
benefits to veterans. 

I voted to improve the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act, and for the manpower and 
training bill, to relieve unemployment. 

I have responded to every request by a 
community for assistance in its economic 
development and in its dealings with the 
Federal Government. This has resulted 
in numerous grants and loans for hos- 
pitals, water and sewer systems, libraries, 
housing, airports and airport construc- 
tion, remodeling of public buildings, new 
post offices, public facilities, roads and 
highways, recreation facilities, and many 
other improvements. 

I have aided numerous industries and 
businesses that are locating in our dis- 
trict, or are expanding their operations 
in our district, in their applications for 
loans and other assistance from the Fed- 
eral level. Our growth in this respect 
has been remarkable, far exceeding the 
growth in any other comparable non- 
urban area. 

I have helped thousands of individ- 
uals, including farmers, veterans, house- 
wives, and aged, disabled, or dependent 
persons, in presenting their claims and 
problems to the various departments of 
the Government. I regard this oppor- 
tunity of service as a privilege, and 
among my most treasured possessions 
are the many letters of appreciation 
which I have received from these people 
who had contacted me only after all 
other hope of receiving help or consider- 
ation had been exhausted. 

During the time I have served in Con- 
gress, More money has come into the 
Seventh District of Texas from Wash- 
ington, by many millions of dollars, than 
has been paid from the district in Fed- 
eral taxes. Further, nearly one-third 
of all the money spent in the entire State 
of Texas under the new Federal pro- 
grams has been expended in our district. 

It was upon my request that Congress 
appropriated the money for the compre- 
hensive survey and the complete devel- 
opment of the Trinity River. I have 
since seen the plans for the develop- 
ment of the Trinity Basin. These have 
been approved for submission to the U.S. 
Bureau of the Budget, and will soon be 
presented to Congress for final approval. 

I voted against the bill to provide Fed- 
eral aid to parochial schools and church 
colleges, because it would violate the 
principle of separation of church and 
state. 

I voted for the bill to authorize edu- 
cational loans to college students, known 
as national defense education loans, to 
make higher education more generally 
available. 

I voted for the bill to strengthen and 
improve vocational education schools, to 
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train for the trades, and thus to prepare 
our young people to earn a better liveli- 
hood 


I introduced bills to set aside part of 
the Federal income tax revenues to each 
State to aid in education without Federal 
control, and to provide the additional 
exemptions from income tax for stu- 
dents and their parents, to be known as 
the Education Incentive Act. 

As a member of the powerful House 
Judiciary Committee, it has been my 
privilege to give unceasing support to 
the right to own private property, to the 
preservation of freedom of association, 
and the other God-given rights and priv- 
ileges of American citizenship. 

I have continued my campaign against 
obscenity and filthy and indecent litera- 
ture, to protect postal patrons from of- 
fensive mail matter, and to bar the dis- 
tribution of Communist propaganda 
through the Post Office. 

I voted against packing the Commit- 
tee on Rules. I do not believe in chang- 
ing the rules in the middle of the game. 

I voted for the accelerated public works 
appropriation, which has brought many 
millions of dollars to our district. 

I voted for the bill to promote the co- 
ordination and development of outdoor 
recreation, and to bring tourists to our 
district. 

I voted for the bill to assist the States 
in providing additional research facili- 
ties at experimental stations. 

I voted to tighten our internal security 
laws. This is obviously needed. A 
former Soviet agent who defected to the 
West is reported to have named 19 
Soviet agents who are now on the US. 
Government payrolls, in sensitive scien- 
tific posts with free access to classified 
information. He says that 4 are work- 
ing for the Central Intelligence Agency 
itself, 12 are in the State Department, 
and 3 are at the embassy-counselor 
level. Security officials should not try to 
keep these facts hidden from the Ameri- 
can people. 

I vote to hold the lid on the Federal 
debt, and against increasing the debt 
limit. A day of accounting must come, 
and the longer it is delayed, the harder 
it will be to face. 

I consistently press for the relief of 
domestic producers from the depressing 
effects of foreign imports. This is par- 
ticularly true regarding beef imports. 
Cattlemen are being seriously injured by 
the rapid increase in the amount of im- 
ported beef. This is also true of oil pro- 
ducers, and many industries in our 
district. 

I support the House Un-American 
Activities Committee, and vote against 
every effort to abolish it. I do not court 
popularity with the Communists and 
their sympathizers. 

I vote to retain legislative authority in 
Congress, and continually and consist- 
ently oppose the surrender of these pow- 
ers to the Executive, as being dangerous 
to the people. I support local control of 
local affairs, and oppose all attempts to 
impose Federal domination. 

I support separation of church and 
state. 

I believe in local control of our schools, 
and oppose Federal control over educa- 
tion. 
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I support and vote for bills to guaran- 
tee local and States rights, as well as 
individual rights, from being usurped by 
the Supreme Court. The Constitution 
does not give legislative authority to the 
Court. 

I oppose deficit spending, and vote 
against the annual increase in the debt 
limit. Fiscal responsibility demands 
that the Government live within its 
income. 

I support REA, in order that farm 
homes may have electricity and tele- 
phones. 

I support FHA and other such loan 
programs, so that more people will be 
able to own their homes. 

I supported and voted for the Lan- 
drum-Griffin labor bill, after my amend- 
ment was adopted to limit the power 
given to Federal bureaucracy, which 
would have been injurious to the honest, 
rank-and-file union members. This law 
protects the members and the public 
from tyranny, exploitation, racketeer- 
ing, and embezzlement by unscrupulous 
labor bosses who have bludgeoned their 
way into the union movement, and gives 
the members a proper voice in union 
affairs. 

I voted for the use of farm surplus 
foods to assist needy Americans. I be- 
lieve we should take care of our own, 
instead of giving away everything we 
have to foreign nations. Charity begins 
at home. 

I vote against proposals to impose 
bureaucratic controls over individuals 
and localities. Such controls destroy 
the God-given freedoms which have 
made us a great nation. 

I vote for the school lunch program 
and the milk program for children, in 
order that our young people may have 
proper nourishment. 

I voted for legislation to preserve small 
business institutions and free competi- 
tive enterprise, and for the bills to take 
the Government out of competition with 
private business. 

I support the bills to require uniform 
procurement practices in the Armed 
Forces, to eliminate duplication, waste, 
and exorbitant prices. 

I vote for the antitrust laws, to pre- 
serve competition and to secure equal 
opportunities for all persons to compete 
in trade or business. 

I was a leader in the fight which re- 
stored the tidelands to Texas, after the 
Supreme Court had attempted to deprive 
us of the property we had dedicated to 
our schools. 

I voted against the establishment of 
the Department of Urban Affairs. Such 
a department would have set Federal 
controls over all actions and decisions 
of every city, town, and hamlet in the 
United States. I support local control. 

I voted for the bill which would have 
protected State laws from the whims of 
the members of the Supreme Court. 

I vote to preserve our immigration 
laws, in order to keep undesirable aliens 
from flooding our country and taking 
American jobs. 

I vote to keep intact the Texas na- 
tional forests. Proceeds from timber 
sales help support school districts and 
county governments, making tax rates 
lower for individuals. 
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I voted to increase personal and de- 
pendency exemptions for income tax 

purposes, and introduced a bill to raise 
the exemption from $600 to $1,000. In- 
creased cost of living would justify this 
action on the part of Congress. 

I voted to outlaw the Communist 
Party, and to prohibit Communists from 
serving in representative capacities. 

I opposed the creation of the Disarma- 
ment Agency. We need an invincible de- 
fense force, and should not have an 
agency which is trying to tear it down. 

I supported the proposal to grant aid 
for the construction of nursing homes 
and health services for the aged and the 
chronically ill. 

I supported the program to provide 
more trained teachers for deaf children. 

I support the programs for conserva- 
tion of soil, water, and other resources, 
and for flood control. 

I voted for legislation to increase the 
salaries of the teachers under our juris- 
tion, and was chairman of the House 
conferees in a Joint Conference Com- 
mittee with the Senate which success- 
fully accomplished this increase. 

I opposed and voted against the bill 
which caused an increase in the price 
of coffee. 

I voted for the bill to encourage in- 
creased consumption of cotton. 

I voted for the bill to provide legal as- 
sistance to indigent defendants in crim- 
inal cases in U.S. courts. 

I voted for matching grants for educa- 
tional television, in order that more peo- 
ple may attain higher educational levels. 

I voted to increase the amount of 
earnings permitted without loss of social 
security benefits, and to provide social 
security benefits for the disabled. 

I vote for the people and against the 
alien philosophies which are adverse to 
the interests of America, by whatever 
name their adherents may call them- 
selves. 

I voted to guarantee the right of trial 
by jury in Federal courts. 

The above list could be multiplied, but 
may be summed up by saying that I sup- 
ported a realistic foreign policy, based on 
America’s interests, rather than trying 
to “buy” friends. I vote for economy in 
government, curbs on inflation, and for 
military procurement by competitive bid 
to save billions for the taxpayers. I op- 
pose unwise, wasteful spending, high 
taxes, and the huge public debt which 
mortgages our children’s future. 

I support the right to own property, 
even if it is merely the clothes I wear. 
The disciples of the socialistic alien 
thought, who say I always vote wrong, 
and who are trying to purge me from 
Congress, would deny to any of us the 
right to own our property, little though 
it may be. 

This is my record. The socialists do 
not like it, but I do not believe the 
American ‘people are yet ready to accept 
socialism as a way of life for freedom- 


loving people. 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY: 1964 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Ropino] may ex- 
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tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the day of St. Patrick, the day that 
marks the entry of Ireland into Christian 
history, the day that the sons of Erin 
all.over the world celebrate freedom from 
their early paganism, from their later 
political and religious persecution and 
economic sufferings. 

In one of the great centers of the Irish- 
American society, the hometown of the 
distinguished leader of our body and of 
our beloved late President, the joyous 
spirit of the day is normally buttressed 
by the observance of another anniver- 
sary, that of the evacuation of the hated 
Red Coats. 

But the observance of St. Patrick’s Day 
is not gay and carefree this year. 

St. Patrick’s Day, 1964, is a day of 
pride and sorrow for the Irish in Amer- 
ica, and for all who treasure the Irish 
contributions to our great Nation. As 
we look proudly upon that brilliant 
thread of green in America’s history that 
is the gift of Ireland—the warriors, from 
privates and seamen up to generals and 
admirals; the singers and actors who 
have stirred us to laughter or tears; the 
workers who laid our road and railroads, 
who dug our canals and ditches, who 
built our factories and cities; the police- 
men and political workers, officials and 
writers and poets and teachers—we feel 
that all are summed up in the person of 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy, the young hero 
President whose death is still so deeply 
mourned. 

Kennedy was an enthusiastically patri- 
otic American. Neither in England nor 
in Ireland nor anywhere else did he leave 
room for any doubt on that score. His, 
however, was definitely an Americanism 
with a brogue. Irish by descent on both 
sides, he could no more conceal the love 
of Ireland that was in his heart than 
he could dismiss the Irish wit from his 
mind or the Irish charm from his tongue. 
As President, he felt quite properly that 
he should favor no foreign nation over 
another, and though some warmth of 
feeling was allowed to appear on the 
occasion of his visit to Ireland, it was 
not until after his death, when the Irish 
Guards, in accordance with his wish 
and the wish of his family, stood at at- 
tention beside his grave, that we felt 
how strong was his attachment to the 
land of his ancestry. The President of 
Ireland was among the mourners at his 
funeral, the skirl of Gaelic bagpipes 
wrenched at the hearts of hearers as his 
body passed down Pennsylvania Avenue 
in solemn procession, and the Boston 
Irish voice of his dear friend, Cardinal 
Cushing, gave a memorable and affecting 
quality to the Latin words of the funeral 
mass. 

On this St. Patrick’s Day all Amer- 
icans grieve with the Irish, and with 
those of Irish descent everywhere, that 
our land has lost so noble a representa- 
tive of the Irish people. We remember, 
proudly and sadly, his quick and ready 
wit, his self-deprecating modesty; his 
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cool gaiety in the face of hostility and 
danger, his firmness of character and 
keenness of conscience, and the gift of 
speech to make us laugh, or weep, or 
pledge our lives to action. We pray to 
St. Patrick, on his feast day, that we 
may remember and imitate the virtues 
of that great American son of Ireland, 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy. 


PANAMA CANAL POLICIES MUST 
REMAIN SOLID 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLoop] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on numer- 
ous occasions before this body, when 
discussing Caribbean and interoceanic 
canal problems, I have repeatedly 
stressed that the Panama Canal, more 
than anything else, has become the 
symbol of U.S. prestige and strength. In 
the course of my congressional career, 
one of my most distressing experiences 
has been to observe the ever-accelerat- 
ing liquidation of U.S. sovereign rights, 
power, and authority over the Canal Zone 
and canal as was granted under the 1903 
treaty with Panama for the construc- 
tion, maintenance, operation, sanita- 
tion, and protection of the Panama 
Canal. 

The first break in the solidity of our 
juridical position with respect to the 
Panama Canal was the 1936 treaty. 
This agreement, because of the breach in 
the diplomatic foundation that was 
clearly foreseen by the Senate, was not 
ratified until 1939 and then only because 
of the approach of World War II made 
it seem expedient to do so. This, Mr. 
Speaker, was done despite the clear 
warning by Secretary of State Hughes 
who, on December 15, 1923, in response 
to formal demands by Panama for 
sovereignty concessions over the Canal 
Zone, spoke with a refreshing and timely 
degree of candor, as follows: 

Our country would never recede from the 
position which it had taken in the note of 
Secretary Hay (to Panama) in 1904. This 
Government could not, and would not, enter 
into any discussion affecting its full right to 
deal with the Canal Zone and to the entire 
exclusion of any sovereign rights or author- 
ity on the part of Panama. (Foreign Rela- 
tions, 1923, vol. III, p. 684.) 


To this, Secretary Hughes added this 
significant statement: 

It was an absolute futility for the Pan- 
amanian Government to expect any Amer- 
ican administration, no matter what it was, 
any President or any Secretary of State, ever 
to surrender any part of these rights which 
the United States had acquired under the 
Treaty of 1903. 


This, Mr. Speaker, is the type of state- 
ment that should be promptly forthcom- 
ing from our statesmen today, especially 
from those in high executive authority 
over Panama Canal policy matters. 

The generous concessions made to 
Panama in the 1936-39 treaty included 
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the abrogation of the right and author- 
ity granted the United States to main- 
tain public order in the cities of Pan- 
ama and Colon, and the territories and 
harbors adjacent thereto, in the event of 
the inability of Panama to maintain 
such order. Instead of placating, these 
surrenders stimulated voracious appe- 
tites of Panamanian politicians who, aid- 
ed and abetted by Red infiltrators, have 
increasingly portrayed the Panama Ca- 
nal as the free-lunch counter of Pan- 
ama in election campaigns. Moreover, 
experienced officers of our Armed Forces, 
on duty in the Canal Zone prior to the 
signing of the 1936 treaty, openly pre- 
dicted during their visits in Washington 
that ratification of that treaty would re- 
sult in the eventual loss of the Panama 
Canal by the United States. 

The trend in weakening the diplo- 
matic and juridical structure of the Pan- 
ama Canal enterprise did not end with 
ratification in 1939 of the 1936 treaty. 
Accelerated by Executive agreements 
incident to World War II, these, in turn, 
led to secret negotiations for the 1955 
treaty, which further weakened the ju- 
ridical position of the United States. A 
direct consequence was the formal dis- 
play on September 21, 1960, of the Pan- 
ama flag in the Canal Zone as visual 
evidence of so-called Panamanian titular 
sovereignty over the territory under the 
direction of President Eisenhower. The 
number of Panama flags displayed in 
the zone was increased under the in- 
structions of the late President Kennedy 
until one was formally hoisted by the 
President of Panama at the Main Ad- 
ministration Building of the Canal Zone 
Government. 

Just as was foreseen and predicted in 
the Congress such displays of the Pan- 
ama flag were not accepted by Panama 
and other nations, as some of our officials 
naively expected, as evidence of Pan- 
amanian titular sovereignty but were 
taken as admissions of Panamanian con- 
trolling sovereignty. Moreover, our of- 
ficials at no time defined the term “titu- 
lar” sovereignty and their failure played 
into the hands of Communist revolu- 
tionary agitators and other radicals in 
Panama. 

The results of this ill-advised conces- 
sion to fly the Panama flag in the zone 
and the utter failure to define the term 
“titular” sovereignty culminated in the 
January 1964 Red-directed Panamanian 
mob assaults on the Canal Zone, intended 
to destroy all the rights, powers, and au- 
thority of the United States with respect 
to the Panama Canal. As such, they 
attracted world attention. 

Desiring to bring about an adequate 
definition of titular sovereignty, on Jan- 
uary 15, 1964, I wrote the first in a series 
of letters to the Department of State. 
The ensuing correspondence, both clever 
and evasive, is, nevertheless most re- 
vealing. It supplies important docu- 
mentation for what has transpired con- 
cerning Canal Zone and emphasizes the 
necessity for the Congress, in the exer- 
cise of its constitutional powers, to take 
prompt solution actions to halt the proc- 
ess of erosion and to resume the posture 
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of full and necessary sovereignty over 
the Canal Zone and Panama Canal. 

To make the indicated exchange of 
letters available to the Congress, officials 
of the executive departments of our 
Government; editors and publicists, his- 
torians and students, as well as to the 
world at large, I include the entire com- 
pilation as part of my remarks and com- 
mend them for study, especially by the 
staffs of the cognizant appropriation, in- 
vestigating, and legislative committees 
of the Congress. 

From a reading of the documents 
quoted in this statement and as pointed 
out to the House on March 11, 1964, in 
my discussion on “Panama Canal: For- 
mula for Future Canal Policy,” the term 


“titular” sovereignty means only a rever- 


sionary interest on the part of Panama, 
just as used in deeds of real estate con- 
veyance, and nothing more, in the sole 
event that the United States should fail 
to meet its treaty obligations to maintain, 
operate, sanitate and protect in per- 
petuity the Canal Zone and Panama 
Canal. So-called titular sovereignty 
does not extend to Panama any sovereign 
rights, powers or authority, which are 
vested entirely and absolutely in the 
United States to the entire exclusion 
of this exercise by Panama in any re- 
spect as long as the United States main- 
tains and operates the Panama Canal in 
conformity with treaty obligations. The 
flag of the United States is the only valid 
symbol of sovereignty in the Canal Zone. 
There is no symbol for the reversionary 
interest; and the display of the Panama 
flag as evidence of such interest under 
the term “titular” sovereignty was a 
gross deception, which has cost the Na- 
tion dearly. 

Through recent years the authority of 
the Secretary of the Army in Panama 
Canal policy matters has progessively 
declined while the influence and deter- 
mination of elements in the Department 
of State and certain White House ad- 
visers have correspondingly increased. 
The result, exactly as predicted in the 
Congress, has caused the perilous weak- 
ening of U.S. authority over the canal. 
The natural policy of the Secretary of 
the Army would be to protect the canal 
and to provide for its efficient mainte- 
nance and operation, whereas elements 
in the Department of State and their as- 
sociated advisers on canal policy have 
thought more of placating impossible 
demands of Panama for the proper op- 
eration and protection of the canal. 

The indicated letters follow: 

JANUARY 15, 1964. 
Hon. DEAN RUSK, 
Secretary of State, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SecrRETARY: In connection with 
the action of officials of the executive branch 
of our Government with respect to the rec- 
ognition in 1959 of so-called titular sover- 
eignty of Panama over the Canal Zone and 
the flying of the Panama flag in Shaler Tri- 
angle in September 1960, I request the fol- 
lowing: 

1. A copy of any order or statement by 
the President, the Secretary of State, or 
other official directing the recognition in 
1959 of titular sovereignty over the zone. 
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2. A copy of any order or statement by the 
President, the Secretary of State, or other 
Official directing the display in 1960 of the 
Panama flag in Shaler Triangle. 

An early reply is requested. 

Sincerely yours, 
DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
Member of Congress. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, January 30, 1964. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: Thank you for 
your letter of January 15, 1964, to the Sec- 
retary in which you requested certain docu- 
ments relative to the titular sovereignty of 
Panama over the Canal Zone and the fiying 
of the Panamanian flag in Shaler Triangle. 

Pursuant to your request there is enclosed 
a copy of a recently prepared summary back- 
ground report on the flag issue. The texts 
of the principal pertinent documents are 
contained in this report. 

If I can be of further assistance to you in 
this matter, please do not hesitate to call 
on me. 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK G. DUTTON, 
Assistant Secretary. 

Enclosure: “Summary Background: Fly- 
ing of Panamanian Flag With U.S. Flag in 
the Canal Zone by Civilian Authorities.” 
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SUMMARY BACKGROUND: FLYING OF PANAMA- 
NIAN FLad WiTH U.S. FLAG IN CANAL ZONE 
BY CIVILIAN AUTHORITIES 


Following violent disturbances on Novem- 
ber 3, 1959, at the Canal Zone-Panama 
boundary, involving sovereignty, flags, and 
other issues, a special representative of the 
Department of State said in Panama on No- 
vember 24, 1959: 

“During the course of our discussions, in 
response to a question by the President of 
Panama, I assured him that the policy of 
the U.S. Government with respect to the 
status of the Canal Zone remains as it had 
been stated more than 50 years ago to the 
effect that the United States recognizes that 
titular sovereignty over the Canal Zone re- 
mains in the Government of Panama.” 

Further demonstrations, including some 
violence against the Canal Zone, occurred 
again on November 28, 1959. Subsequently 
the Panamanian Ambassador to the United 
States in Washington presented a formal re- 
quest for, among other things, the flying of 
the Panamanian flag in the Canal Zone. 

On December 2, 1959, President Eisenhower 
in a press conference stated that he did “in 
some form or other believe that we should 
have visual evidence that Panama does have 
titular sovereignty over the region.” In a 
press conference on December 10, 1959, Sec- 
retary of State Herter stated that sympa- 
thetic consideration was being given to the 
proposal that the Panamanian flag fly in the 
Canal Zone. 

On September 17, 1960, President Eisen- 
hower directed that the U.S. flag and the 
Panamanian flag be flown together in a single 
Place in the Canal Zone known as Shaler 
Triangle. This action was announced by a 
White House release which read as follows: 

“Last December 2 the President stated 
his belief that there should be visual evi- 
dence of Panama’s titular sovereignty over 
the Panama Canal Zone. The President has 
now, as a voluntary and unilateral decision 
on the part of the Government of the United 
States, approved and directed the flying of 
the flag of the Republic of Panama together 
with the U.S. flag on a daily basis in Shaler 
Triangle in the Canal Zone. The President 
has authorized the American Ambassador, 
Joseph S. Farland, to make a public state- 
ment to this effect. 
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“The President hopes that his decision 
will demonstrate the continuing close bonds 
that exist between the people of the United 
States and the Republic of Panama and 
their Governments.” 

The U.S. note transmitted to the Panama 
Foreign Office on September 17, 1960, stated 
(Department of State Bulletin, Oct. 10, 
1960, vol. XLIII, No. 1111, p. 558): 

“Iam pleased to state that, after the high- 
est consideration by my Government, I am 
instructed to inform you that as a further 
reflection of the genuine friendship exist- 
ing between our two Governments and peo- 
ples, my Government has determined that as 
a voluntary act on the part of the United 
States, and in recognition of the titular soy- 
ereignty residing in the Republic of Panama 
with respect to the Canal Zone, the Pana- 
manian flag will hereafter be flown together 
with the U.S. flag on a daily basis in the 
area known as Shaler Triangle in the Canal 
Zone. This determination is in no wise to 
be considered as modifying in any way the 
treaties and agreements in force between the 
United States and Panama.” 

On September 21, 1960, the two flags were 
first flown at Shaler Triangle, and have 
flown there daily since then. 

On June 13, 1962, Presidents Kennedy and 
Chiari issued a joint communique stating 
that they were appointing high level repre- 
sentatives to discuss points of dissatisfac- 
tion. Ambassador Farland and Governor 
Fleming were appointed by President Ken- 
nedy and Foreign Minister Solls and Dr. 
Octavio Fabrego were appointed by Presi- 
dent Chiari. 

The communique stated that the Presi- 
dents “agreed that their representatives will 
arrange for the flying of Panamanian flags 
in an appropriate way in the Canal Zone.” 

The flag question was the first substantive 
matter discussed by the Special Commission. 
Governor Fleming with the concurrence of 
Ambassador Farland developed a list of 15 
sites at which the United States and Pana- 
manian flags would fly together in the Canal 
Zone including Shaler Triangle where the 
two flags had been flying since September 21, 
1960, by direction of President Eisenhower. 
The list of site locations for the dual flags 
was presented to Panama at a meeting on 
July 20, 1962, for discussion purposes, and 
was forwarded to Washington for review by 
the Department of State and others. 

The selected sites were acquiesced in by 
Panama and were approved in principle by 
those reviewing the matter in Washington. 
The sites were substantialy the same as those 
subsequently used except as affected by the 
addition of civilian school premises in Jan- 
uary 1964. 

The original list of sites did not include 
any schools. At no time did Panama or 
anyone in Washington object to the specific 
list of civilian areas or suggest any addi- 
tions or deletions or raise a question about 
the schools. This remained true until after 
the trouble which began on January 7, 1964. 

While the list of civilian sites was not 
itself controversial, Panama sought also to 
have her flag flown in military areas and 
on transiting ships. And some Members of 
Co: and many U.S. citizen residents in 
the Canal Zone felt strongly against the fly- 
ing of the Panamanian flag at all in the 
Canal Zone. The House of Representatives 
had passed House Resolution 459 on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1960, against flying the Panamanian 
flag. The pertinent 1961 Appropriation Act 
contained a rider prohibiting the use of 
Canal Zone Government or Panama Canal 
Company funds to install a flagpole for fly- 
ing a Panamanian fiag in the Canal Zone 
(Public Law 86-451, May 13, 1960). Never- 
theless the September 1960 action by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower followed and the dual flags 
were established in Shaler Triangle, using 
special funds. 
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When the new Thatcher Bridge was 
dedicated on October 12, 1962, United States 
and Panamanian flags were flown at each end 
of the center span. These flags the first 
dual sets to be flown since the Shaler Tri- 
angle action, have flown 24 hours a day ever 
since. 

On October 29, 1962, in further imple- 
mentation of the agreement, dual flags were 
flown at the Administration Building at 
Balboa Heights, and on November 1, 1962, 
at the Administration Building at Cristobal. 
This followed public announcement of the 
agreements on flags by President Chiari in 
an address to the Panamanian National 
Assembly on October 1, 1962. 

On January 10, 1963, the Joint Commis- 
sion created by Presidents Kennedy and 
Chiari issued a joint communique, the first 

ph of which reads as follows: 

1. It has been agreed that the flag of 
the Republic of Panama will be flown to- 
gether with the flag of the United States of 
America on land in the Canal Zone where 
the flag of the United States of America is 
flown by civilian authorities. Private orga- 
nizations and persons in the zone are free 
to display flags at will over their places of 
residence or business. Other aspects of the 
flag question will be discussed later.” 

On October 26, 1962, a Panama Canal Com- 
pany employee, Gerald Doyle, had filed suit 
against the Governor of the Canal Zone 
seeking to enjoin the flying of the Pana- 
manian flag in the Canal Zone. This action 
received substantial support from many 
Canal Zone residents and from some Mem- 
bers of Congress. While the suit was pend- 
ing the Governor refrained from initiating 
any further dual flags at the remaining sites. 
Panama, apparently understanding the sit- 
uation, did not press for action to further 
implement the flag agreement during the 
litigation, despite adverse press comment in 
Panama concerning the litigation. 

The flag suit was dismissed by the U.S. 
district court in the Canal Zone on July 8, 
1963, the court opinion holding that the 
matter was one of executive discretion. The 
time for appeal expired on September 27, 
1963, without an appeal having been filed. 

Thereafter, the Governor directed that the 
dual flags be flown at the remaining selected 
sites. This was carried out in accordance 
with a schedule which would permit com- 
pletion of the installation of all poles by 
February 7, 1964. As each set of poles was 
erected the two flags were immediately flown 
thereon, without publicity or ceremony. In 
the meantime, this list of 15 locations for the 
2 flags had increased to 17 by reason of the 
Governor's addition of sites at 2 ceme- 
teries, which had been mentioned but not 
specifically included at the time of the orig- 
inal list. 

During the course of the year, some fiag- 
poles at locations not selected for dual flags 
were removed, such as at the Governor's 
residence, which is a block or so from the 
administration building where the two flags 
were already flying. The removal of flag- 
poles drew some adverse press comment. In 
general, the sites for the dual flags were 
selected to provide for such display in each 
major population area plus special locations 
such as the locks and governmental admin- 
istration buildings. 

In November 1963, the Governor consid- 
ered fiying the dual flags at the four high 
schools. This question was discussed in- 
formally with the Canal Zone Civic Council 
leaders and with the senior officials of the 
Panama Canal Company and Canal Zone 
Government. The civic councils felt strong- 
ly that such dual displays at the schools 
would lead to major flag incidents. Senior 
agency officials generally agreed with the 
civic councils. This position was consistent 
with the informal opinion received from 
school officials in 1962 when the question of 
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flags at schools was first considered by the 
Governor, The original decision not to fly 
the dual flags outside the schools, and there- 
fore no flag, under the agreement, was re- 
affirmed by the Governor in December 1963. 

By the end of December 1963, 11 of the 
dual flag installations were in operation, 
with 5 more scheduled for January and early 
February 1964, and the final site set for new 
Gorgas Hospital when construction would 
be completed later in 1964. 

During the Christmas holidays it was de- 
cided by the Governor that full implementa- 
tion of the agreement with Panama would be 
put into effect on January 2, 1964, at which 
time the Panamanian flag would be flown 
wherever the U.S. flag was flown by civilian 
authorities. This meant that no U.S. flags 
would be flown outside the schools and at 
about four other locations where single U.S. 
flags were still flying on December 31. 

On December 30, 1963, the following press 
release was issued by the Governor: 

“On and after January 2, 1964, the Pana- 
manian flag will be flown together with the 
flag of the United States on civilian land 
areas in the Canal Zone where the U.S. flag 
is flown by civilian authorities. 

“This action implements the understand- 
ing made public in a joint communiqué is- 
sued by the two Governments earlier this 
year which stated that ‘the flag of the Re- 
public of Panama will be flown together with 
the flag of the United States of America on 
land in the Canal Zone where the flag of the 
United States of America is flown by civilian 
authorities. Private organizations and per- 
sons in the zone are free to display flags at 
will over their places of residence or busi- 
ness.“ 

For some time the Panama Canal has 
been erecting dual flagpoles at selected sites. 
Work has been completed and the 2 flags 
are now flying at 11 of the sites. Dual flag- 
poles will be erected at five additional sites 
between now and the early part of February. 
One further location at which the two flags 
will fly will be the new Gorgas Hospital addi- 
tion when it is completed later this year. 

“The 11 locations where the 2 flags are 
now flying are Shaler Plaza, Thatcher Ferry 
Bridge, the administration building in Bal- 
boa and also at Cristobal, Miraflores and 
Gatun Locks, Coco Solo and Corozal Hospi- 
tals, Palo Seco, Margarita and Coco Solo. The 
five remaining locations in addition to the 
new Gorgas Hospital addition are Gamboa- 
Santa Cruz, Rainbow City, Paraiso, Mount 
Hope Cemetery and Corozal Cemetery. Lo- 
cations at which the U.S. flag has currently 
been flown alone and at which no flags will 
be flown on or after January 2, 1964, are the 
schools; the Ancon District Court Building; 
the Industrial Division, Cristobal; a site in 
Gamboa which will be replaced by the site 
for the two flags; and the present Gorgas 
Hospital. 

“In accordance with law and customs re- 
quiring the U.S. flag to be displayed in or 
near schools, the U.S. flag will continue to be 
displayed in classrooms or elsewhere within 
the schools as at present. The Panamanian 
flag will continue to be displayed with the 
U.S. flag in all Latin American schools and 
in certain other schools as appropriate, fol- 
lowing present practice." 

Schools reopened on Thursday, January 2, 
1964, after the Christmas holiday. The US. 
flag which formerly had been raised in front 
of each school on schooldays was no longer 
flown, in accordance with the commitment 
to Panama to fly two or none. 

During the first few days of the new school 
period students at Balboa High School be- 
gan to generate feeling in protest against 
the discontinuance of the U.S. flag outside 
the school. A U.S. flag is displayed in every 
classroom but the outside flag became an 
object of current significance. By Monday, 
January 6, it was known by school officials 
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and some parents and others that some of 
the students intended to go to school early 
on Tuesday, January 7, and to raise the U.S. 
flag on the outside pole at Balboa High 
School. On Friday, January 3, a petition to 
President Johnson protesting the discon- 
tinuance of the U.S. flag outside the Balboa 
High School was circulated at the school 
and signed by 400 to 500 students. 

Balboa High School has an enrollment of 
1,851. Of these, 1,777 are US. citizens, 927 
or 50.1 percent of the students at Balboa 
High School are children of military or 
civilian persohnel of the U.S. Armed Forces; 
639 or 34.5 percent are children of employees 
of the Canal Zone Government and Panama 
Canal Company; 136 or 7.3 percent are chil- 
dren of American businessmen and other 
non-Government personnel in Panama and 
the Canal Zone; 75 or 4.1 percent are chil- 
dren of U.S. citizen employees of the U.S. 
Embassy, AID, USIS, and the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency; 74 or 4 percent are non-US. 
citizen tuition students, principally Pana- 
manians. 

By 6:45 a.m. on Tuesday, January 7, about 
25 students had gathered on the lawn in 
front of the high school with a flag. The 
halyards were locked on the pole. Attempts 
were made to climb the pole but efforts to 
get the flag aloft were at first not successful. 
By 7:25 some 200 to 300 students, mostly ob- 
servers, were present and a group of 50 to 80 
were around the pole itself. The few ac- 
tually working at it finally worked the 
halyards loose so that despite the lock the 
flag was raised at 7:25. School officials were 
present, and a couple of policemen were in 
the area. A dozen or so adults, presumably 
parents, were on the sidelines. 

Classes started at 7:45 and nearly all stu- 
dents attended. Absenteeism during the day 
was nearly normal. A dozen or so adults 
and students remained in the area across the 
street from the campus. At 8:20 the acting 
superintendent of schools, the principal of 
the high school, and the civil affairs director 
within whose bureau the schools operate, 
lowered the flag, which was taken to tite 
principal's office. 

The first class period was over at 8:38 a.m., 
and at 8:40 six college students and one high 
school student put up another small flag. 
About 150 students were on the school steps 
or lawn and they pledged allegiance to the 
flag. A number of adults were in the area. 
School officials were present. No police were 
in the immediate area. No effort to prevent 
the students’ action was taken because of a 
policy decision approved by the Governor 
that an incident involving physically pre- 
venting these American students from rais- 
ing the American flag outside their school 
and pledging allegiance should be avoided, 
in the expectation that the protest demon- 
stration would have achieved its purpose and 
the flag could be lowered quietly later. No 
laws were broken and it was considered that 
the demonstration by the students did not 
constitute a flying of the flag by civilian 
authorities. 

It was understood that the active ring- 
leader group of students intended to require 
authorities to use force if an effort were made 
to prevent the raising of the flag, or to take 
it down once up, or to remove the flagpole. 
School officials urged students to return to 
class which nearly all did. Photographers, 
professional and others, were present at all 
actions described. 

the morning a small group of stu- 
dents kept watch from just off the campus. 
Between classes large numbers appeared to 
see what had happened, there having been 
rumors that the authorities intended to re- 
move the pole or halyard. At noon the stu- 
dents substituted a larger flag on the pole. 
After school about 100 students, with adults, 
remained around the area until late evening 
to prevent action to remove the flag or pole. 
About 25 remained on watch all night and 
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were furnished food and blankets by adult 
sympathizers. 

At 6 p.m. on Tuesday the flag was lowered 
by six high school boys. At 7:30 a.m. on 
Wednesday it was again raised. The situa- 
tion was about the same on Wednesday. In 
the afternoon some 200 students marched 
around the flag with placards demanding 
that the flag stay up. Ringleaders told 
school officials that students would continue 
in classes so long as the flag was up. It was 
understood that if the flag were taken down 
the fire alarm would be used to signal a stu- 
dent rush to prevent the action. The prin- 
cipal put out written bulletins assuring that 
there was no intention to remove the fiag- 
pole, and cautioning against any improper 
use of the fire alarm system. 

On the Atlantic side similar action was 
taken on Wednesday by large numbers of 
students at Cristobal High School with sub- 
stantial parental support. Groups went to 
several elementary schools also and put up 
flags, on both the Atlantic and Pacific sides. 

On Wednesday, January 8, the Governor 
issued a statement appealing to the public 
for cooperation. He reviewed the back- 
ground of the dual flag program and said: 

“I believe that it is unnecessary for me to 
dwell at length on the responsibilities of 
US. citizens to abide by the official commit- 
ments of their Government. I would, how- 
ever, like to emphasize that we have a par- 
ticular responsibility here in the Canal Zone 
where our actions are subject to direct view 
by citizens of other countries. 

“I request the cooperation of all U.S. citi- 
zens at this time in honoring our country's 
commitments and in showing our good faith 
by our own actions. We must set the ex- 
ample and some recent actions have not been 
good in view of an international commit- 
ment of the United States. 

“At the same time, I will say that the list 
of official locations at which the two flags are 
to be flown is not final and absolute. Should 
the various communities desire dual flag dis- 
plays at other locations, it is possible that 
we can make appropriate additions in con- 
sonance with our international commitment. 
In this regard, I would look to the civic 
councils for advice as to the wishes of the 
communities.” 

On Thursday morning, January 9, the Gov- 
ernor pretaped and film-recorded an address 
to the public. This statement was presented 
by Canal Zone radio and television at 6:15 
p.m. It reviewed the discussions with Pan- 
ama during the preceding 2 years with partic- 
ular reference to the flag issue. The Governor 
explained the commitment to Panama, the 
selection of the sites for dual flags, and the 
issue as to flags at the schools. He stated 
that “the flag agreement is a valid commit- 
ment of our Government. We Americans in 
the zone have an obligation as citizens to 
support that commitment regardless of our 
personal beliefs. I hope that we Americans 
will conduct ourselves with reason, and in an 
emotional situation successfully avoid emo- 
tionalism.” 

Following the tragic events of Thursday 
evening, January 9, and therefater, which are 
not within the scope of this summary, the 
dual flags were directed to be flown outside 
the Canal Zone schools by Secretary of the 
Army Vance. The following announcement 
was made on January 11, 1964: 

“After consultation with Governor Fleming, 
Secretary Vance announced tonight that the 
Canal Zone Government will continue to fly 
the U.S. flag outside public schools in the 
Canal Zone and that in accordance with the 
existing agreement between the Republic of 
Panama and the United States, the Pana- 
manian flag will be flown alongside the U.S. 
flag at these locations.” 

Accordingly, poles were erected and the 
dual flags were flown from 17 public schools 
in the Canal Zone beginning January 15, 
1964. 
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As of January 19, 1964, the Panamanian 
flag is being flown or is scheduled to be 
flown by civilian authorities in the Canal 
Zone where the U.S. flag is flown, at 30 loca- 
tions, identified in the attached list which 
also states the date upon which the two flags 
were first flown together at each location: 


SUMMARY: DUAL FLAG INSTALLATIONS IN CANAL 
ZONE 


Location, and date dual flags first own 


1. Shaler Triangle, September 21, 1960. 
2. Thatcher Ferry Bridge, October 12, 1962. 
3. Administration Building, Balboa Heights, 

October 29, 1962. 

4. Administration Building, Cristobal, No- 

vember 1, 1962. 

5. Miraflores Locks, October 24, 1963. 

6. Gatun Locks, November 9, 1963. 

7. Coco Solo Hospital, November 15, 1963. 
8. Corozal Hospital, November 30, 1963. 
9. Palo Seco Hospital, December 4, 1963. 
10. Margarita Townsite, December 18, 1963. 
11. Balboa High School, January 15, 1964. 
12. Canal Zone College, January 15, 1964. 
13. Balboa Elementary School, January 15, 


14, Ancon Elementary School, January 15, 
15. Diablo Elementary School, January 15, 
16. Diablo Junior High School, January 15, 


17. Los Rios Elementary School, January 
15, 1964. 

18. Pedro Miguel Elementary School, Jan- 
uary 15, 1964. 

19. Paraiso Elementary School, January 
15, 1964. 

20. Paraiso Junior-Senior High School, 
January 15, 1964. 

21. Gamboa Elementary School, January 
15, 1964. 

22. Santa Cruz Elementary School, Janu- 
ary 15, 1964. 

23. Cristobal Junior-Senior High School, 
January 15, 1964. 

24. Coco Solo Elementary School, January 
15, 1964. 

25. Rainbow City Jumior-Senior High 
School, January 15, 1964. 

26. Margarita Elementary School, January 
15, 1964. 

27. Gatun Elementary School, January 16, 
1964. 

28. Mount Hope Cemetery, scheduled for 
January 31, 1964. 

29. Corozal Cemetery, scheduled for Feb- 
ruary 7, 1964. 

30. New Gorgas Hospital, scheduled for 
later in 1964. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 6, 1964. 

Hon. FREDERICK G. DUTTON, 

Assistant Secretary of State for Congres- 
sional Relations, Department o/ State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mk, SECRETARY: Thank you for your 
letter of January 30, 1964, and its enclosed 
summary background on flying the Panama- 
nian flag in the Canal Zone territory. This 
summary, with the single exception of the 
indentation of one paragraph, seems to be 
identical with the summary published in the 
Panama Canal Spillway of January 27. 

As you know, I have dealt at length with 
the unauthorized display of the Panama flag 
in the Canal Zone in addresses to the Con- 
gress and have made some pointed observa- 
tions thereon. 

The special representative of the Depart- 
ment of State sent to the isthmus following 
the November 3, 1959, attempted mob inya- 
sion of the Canal Zone, which I had predict- 
ed on the floor of the Congress, was Under 
Secretary of State Livingston Merchant, who 
is not specifically named in the summary and 
who at no time defined the term “titular 
sovereignty.“ 
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After he made his November 24, 1959, 
statement I wrote him a critical letter chal- 
lenging his authority. In reply, he stated 
that the indicated action did not originate 
with him and that he was acting under in- 
structions. It is unfortunate that he and his 
superiors did not seem to realize that the 
Panama Canal is neither a filling station nor 
a Safeway store but, indeed, one of the great 
agencies for the betterment and protection 
of the free world. 

The specific information that I wish to 
have may be covered in the following 
questions: 

(a) What is the name of the official in the 
Department of State who originated the pro- 
posal to fly the Panama flag in the Canal 
Zone as visual evidence of titular sover- 
eignty? 

(b) What are the names of the Officials 
who approved the instructions to Under 
Secretary Merchant? 

(c) Was the enclosure to your letter pre- 
pared in the Department of State or in the 
Panama Canal Organization? 

(d) What is the Department of State's 
definition of the term, “titular sovereignty”? 

(e) Is it anything more than the rever- 
sionary clause in a deed which conveys full 
perpetual title to property with a provision 
that if the grantee fails to use the property 
for the purposes for which it was conveyed, 
as for instance, in charitable and educa- 
tional transactions, there is reversion of title 
to the grantor? 

(f) Why is it not made clear to the Pana- 
manian Government and the world at large 
exactly what the Department of State means 
when using the term, “titular sovereignty”? 

(g) Is it the contention of the Department 
that the United States, in the building, 
operation and maintenance of the canal, has 
by omission or commission been guilty of 
acts which have the effect of nullifying the 
grant of soverignty in perpetuity accorded by 
the 1903 treaty? 

In these general connections permit me to 
quote the statement by former President 
Theodore Roosevelt on December 2, 1918, the 
year after John Reed's declaration in Petro- 
grad for internationalizing the Panama 
Canal: 

“The Panama Canal must not be interna- 
tionalized. It is our canal; we built it, we 
fortified it, and we will protect it, and we 
will not permit our enemies to use it in war. 
In time of peace, all nations shall use it alike 
but in time of war our interest at once be- 
comes dominant.” (Dally Recorp, Feb. 4, 
1964, p. A501.) 

In order that I may advise the Congress 
in the premises, full information is desired 
and an early reply is respectfully requested. 

Sincerely yours, 
DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
Member of Congress. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, Februray 18, 1964. 
Hon. DANTEL J. FLOOD, 
U.S. House of Representatives. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: Thank you for 
your letter of February 6, 1964, regarding 
certain aspects of U.S. relations with the 
Republic of Panama. The answers to your 
specific questions follow: 

(a-b) Deputy Under Secretary of State 
Merchant, in making the statement to which 
you refer, was speaking in the name of and 
with the full authority of the Secretary of 
State. In this connection, you will recall 
that President Eisenhower, in announcing 
that the Panamanian flag would be flown in 
the Canal Zone, stated at a news confer- 
ence on December 2, 1959, that this action 
would constitute visual evidence of the tit- 
ular sovereignty of the Republic of Panama 
in the Canal Zone. 

(c) The enclosure to my letter of Jan- 
uary 30, 1964, on the flag issue was pre- 
pared in the Office of the Governor of the 
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Canal Zone and was subsequently reprinted 
in the Panama Canal publication Spillway 
as an accurate account of the events of Jan- 
uary 9-12 in Panama. 

(d) Regarding a definition of titular sov- 
ereignty in the Canal Zone, the Department 
of State has always relied on statements by 
Mr. Wiliam Howard Taft, in view of his 
preeminence as a jurist and his intimate 
knowledge of matters pertaining to the 
Canal Zone. These statements read as fol- 
lows: 

“The truth is that while we have all the 
attributes of sovereignty necessary in the 
construction, maintenance, and protection 
of the canal, the very form in which these 
attributes are conferred in the treaty (of 
1903) seems to preserve the titular sover- 
eignty over the Canal Zone in the Republic 
of Panama, and as we have conceded, to us 
complete judicial and police power and con- 
trol over the zone and the two ports at the 
end of the canal, I can see no reason for 
creating a resentment on the part of the 
people of the isthmus by quarreling over 
that which is dear to them but which to us 
is of no real moment whatever. From letter 
signed William H. Taft, Secretary of War 
and addressed to the President under date of 
January 12, 1905. Printed in hearings be- 
fore the Committee on Interoceanic Canals 
of the U.S. Senate, in the matter of the 
Senate resolution adopted January 9, 1906, 
providing for an investigation of matters 
relating to the Panama Canal, etc.” (S. Doc. 
401, 59th Cong., 2d sess., pp. 2392, 2393, 2399 
(vol. III); vol. 32 Senate Documents (1907, 
59th Cong., 2d sess.) 2392, 2393, 2399.) 

“Article III of the treaty (the Hay-Bunau 
Varilla convention for the Construction of 
a Ship Canal, signed November 28, 1903) pro- 
vides as follows: 

The Republic of Panama grants to the 
United States all the rights, power, and au- 
thority within the zone mentioned and de- 
scribed in Article II of this agreement and 
within the limits of all auxiliary lands and 
waters mentioned and described in said 
Article II which the United States would 
possess and exercise if it were the sovereign 
of the territory within which said lands and 
waters are located, to the entire exclusion 
of the exercise by the Republic of Panama 
of any such sovereign rights, power, or au- 
thority.’ 

“It is peculiar in not conferring sovereignty 
directly upon the United States, but in giv- 
ing to the United States the powers which 
it would have if it were sovereign. This 
gives rise to the obvious implication that a 
mere titular sovereignty is reserved in the 
Panamanian Government. Now, I agree that 
to the Anglo-Saxon mind a titular sov- 


ereignty is like what Governor Allen, of Ohio,” 


once characterized as a ‘barren ideality,’ but 
to the Spanish or Latin mind poetic and 
sentimental, enjoying the intellectual refine- 
ments, and dwelling much more on names 
and forms it is by no means unimportant.” 
From statement by William Howard Taft, as 
Secretary of War, before Committee on In- 
teroceanic Canals on April 18, 1906. Hear- 
ings, Wednesday, April 18, 1906, Senate Com- 
mittee on Interoceanic Canals, 59th Congress, 
2d session, ibid, 2315, 2526-2527. 

(e) The nature of a right granted by treaty 
depends upon the particular treaty language 
according to practices of International Law. 
For this reason private law relating to real 
property is to be differentiated from applica- 
ble treaties. 

(f) The statements of Mr. William Howard 
Taft quoted under item (d) above are widely 
known. 

(g) So far as the matter of sovereign 
rights is concerned, the United States has 
built, operates, and maintains the canal in 
exercise of the rights, power, and authority 
granted by the several treaties between the 
United States and the Republic of Panama, 
and with special reference to the grant con- 
tained in articles II and III of the 1903 Con- 
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vention whereby the United States is en- 
titled to exercise such rights, power, and 
authority which it “would possess and exer- 
cise if it were the sovereign of the territory 
within which said lands and waters are 
located.” 

If I can be of further assistance to you 
in this matter, please do not hestiate to call 
upon me. 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK G. DUTTON, 
Assistant Secretary. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 13, 1964. 
Hon. DEAN RUSK, 
Secretary of State, Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: The Department of 
State letter of February 18, 1964, over the 
signature of Assistant Secretary Frederick 
G. Dutton, is not adequately responsive in 
replies to my questions nor, may I say, fully 
candid. Quoting Mr. Taft in one connection 
and ignoring his true meanings and inter- 
pretations as expressed in other statements 
constitutes special pleading. Because of 
this, I shall elaborate, primarily on the ques- 
tion of titular sovereignty. 

In an address at New Orleens on February 
9, 1909, when the Panama Canal was under 
construction, President-elect Taft included 
the following statement in his remarks: 

“Because under the treaty with Panama 
we are entitled to exercise all the sovereignty 
and all the rights of sovereignty that we 
would exercise if we were sovereign, and 
Panama is excluded from exercising any 
rights to the contrary of those conceded to 
us. Now that may be a ticklish argument, 
but I do not care whether it is or not. We 
are there. We have the right to govern 
that strip and we are going to govern it. 
And without that right to govern this strip, 
without the power to police it, and without 
the power to make the laws in that strip 
bend, all of them, to the construction of 
the canal, we would not have been within 
2 or 3 or 4 years, hardly, of where we are 
in the construction.” (See my address, 
“Panama Canal: Object of Irresponsible 
Political Extortion,” CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol. 104, pt. 11, pp. 14838-14845.) 

On another occasion, November 16, 1910, 
when attending a banquet given by the 
President of Panama in the capital of that 
country, President Taft made this significant 
pronouncement: 

“We are here to construct, maintain, op- 
erate, and defend a world canal, which runs 
through the heart of your country, and you 
have given us the necessary sovereignty and 
jurisdiction over the part of your country 
occupied by that canal to enable us to do 
this effectively.” (Source: Canal Record, 
vol. IV (Nov. 23, 1910), p. 100.) 

These words were not mere offhand re- 
marks by an exhilarated banquet speaker but 
& deliberately phrased declaration by the 
President of the United States addressed to 
Panamanian officials with great candor and 
for the purpose of avoiding misunderstand- 
ing. It reflected the policy of our Govern- 
ment under which the Canal Zone was ac- 
quired, the Panama Canal constructed, and 
has been subsequently maintained, operated, 
sanitated and protected. 

Again in 1930, when Chief Justice of the 
United States, Mr. Taft discussed the theory 
of titular sovereignty in an opinion of the 
Supreme Court delivered by him in Lucken- 
bach S.S. Co. v. United States, 280 U.S. 173; 
50 Supreme Court 148: “Whether the grant 
in the treaty amounts to a complete cession 
of territory and dominion to the United 
States, or is so limited that it leaves at least 
titular sovereignty in the Republic of Pan- 
ama, is a question which has been the sub- 
ject of diverging opinions and is much dis- 
cussed in the briefs." The opinion stated 
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that for the purposes of this case the con- 
struction of the treaty in that regard need 
not be examined as an original question. 
This opinion was in nowise in derogation of 
the views of President Taft as hereinbefore 
set forth. 

That the grant of full sovereignty over the 
Canal Zone to the United States was the in- 
tent and understanding of responsible Pan- 
amanian officials in 1903 as well as those of 
the United States is completely established. 

Years later, when describing his 1903 treaty 
negotiations as Minister of Panama to the 
United States, Bumau-Varilla stated: 

“After mature thought I recognized that 
if I enumerated in succession the various at- 
tributes of sovereignty granted, I ran the 
risk of seeing in the (U.S.) Senate, some other 
attributes asked for. To cut short any pos- 
sible debate I decided to grant a concession 
of sovereignty en bloc. (Earl Harding, “The 
Untold Story of Panama,” 1959, p. 39.) 

Subsequent to the ratification of the 1903 
treaty, Minister of Government Tomas Arias 
of Panama, a member of the revolutionary 
junta that brought about Panamanian in- 
dependence, addressed the following state- 
ment on May 25, 1904, to Governor George 
W. Davis of the Canal Zone: 

“The Government of the Republic of 
Panama considers that upon the exchange 
of ratifications of the treaty for opening an 
interoceanic canal across the Isthmus of 
Panama its jurisdiction ceased over the 
zone.” (See my address, “Panama Canal— 
Latest Developments,“ CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, vol. 104, pt. 8, pp. 10581-10590.) 

In addition to understanding what was 
in the minds of the United States and 
Panamanian officials at the time, it is im- 
portant to realize that the formula for ex- 
clusive U.S. sovereignty in perpetuity was 
not accidental, or the result of the machina- 
tions of secret agents as claimed by some 
partisan writers, but was based upon the 
January 18, 1902, recommendation of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission, of which Rear 
Adm. John G. Walker, one of the ablest offi- 
cers of his era, was President. I quote a 
pertinent part: 

“The grant (of the Canal Zone) must be 
not for a term of years, but in perpetuity, 
and a strip of territory from ocean to ocean 
of sufficient width must be placed under the 
control of the United States. In this strip 
the United States must have the right to en- 
force police regulations, preserve order, pro- 
tect property rights, and exercise such other 
powers as are appropriate and necessary.” 
(Source: S. Doc. No. 123, 57th Cong., p. 9.) 

It was the realistic philosophy of this rec- 
ommendation, made after prolonged study 
of conditions on the isthmus, that was em- 
bodied in the 1902 Spooner Act authorizing 
acquisition of the Canal Zone and that 
found expression in provisions in the 1903 
treaty for sovereignty in perpetuity and a 
Canal Zone width of 10 miles rather than 
10 kilometers as was to be provided under 
the Hay-Herran Treaty with Colombia. 
These were important, in fact, indispensable 
conditions under which the United States 
was willing to build the isthmian canal at 
Panama instead of Nicaragua. It was only 
after the United States became fully com- 
mitted to build the canal at Panama under 
the 1903 treaty and after the 1904 declara- 
tion of Minister of Government Tomas Arias 
quoted above that Panama raised the ques- 
tion of Panamanian sovereignty, which was 
promptly denied by Secretary Hay. 

Regardless of the many clamorous state- 
ments of advocates on the sovereignty ques- 
tion, these two observations are pertinent: 

1, That any so-called titular sovereignty of 
Panama over the Canal Zone would be en- 
tirely naked or barren; that Panama would 
derive no present sovereign rights, powers, 
privileges, or other perquisites whatever 
except as authorized under treaty; that in 
respect to the difference between private 
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law relating to real property and interna- 
tional law, the basic commonsense inter- 
pretations are the same; and that titular 
sovereignty would be wholly latent or rever- 
sionary in character, analogous to the case of 
a private conveyance of real estate for a par- 
ticular purpose and thus forever binding 
unless the grantee fails to use the property 
for the intended purpose, in which case the 
title would revert to the grantor. 

2. That Panama, as far as can be ascer- 
tained, has never at any time contended that 
it possessed titular sovereignty but abso- 
lute sovereignty, not withstanding the posi- 
tive provisions of the 1903 treaty to the 
contrary, 

It seems very strange, indeed, that con- 
temporary Department of State officials ig- 
nore the interpretations on the sovereignty 
issue given by Mr. Taft as President-elect, 
President and Chief Justice and as prac- 
ticed by him as Secretary of War, and also 
the historic statements of Secretaries Tomas 
Arias, Hay, and Hughes. 

From the time the United States occu- 
pied the Canal Zone in 1904, the Congress 
has passed all legislation necessary for the 
construction, maintenance, operation, sani- 
tation and protection of the Panama Canal. 
This, together with minor enactments by the 
Isthmian Canal Commission, 1904-14, form 
an extensive Canal Zone Code covering all 
the vital features of legislation required for 
the Government of the Cana] Zone and the 
construction, maintenance and operation of 
the canal. As was foreseen by both Pana- 
manian and US. officials at the out- 
set, the great achievements incident to con- 
struction of the Panama Canal simply could 
not have been accomplished except with 
complete U.S. sovereignty over the zone. To 
argue differently is to contend against the 
overwhelming logic of the practical, realistic 
conditions required for the success of the 
canal enterprise; and any other interpreta- 
tion, as repeatedly shown by events, brings 
nothing but chaos and bloodshed. If the 
United States is to do the job that it is obli- 
gated to do it must have the adequate au- 
thority provided in the 1903 treaty; and noth- 
ing less, This policy is not one of coloni- 
alism or oppression but one of commonsense 
and absolute necessity, and fully understood 
by informed Panamanians as well as by 
thoughtful U.S. citizens conversant with 
isthmian history, The fate of this great en- 
terprise, which means so much to the entire 
world, must not yield to the radical demands 
emanating from the pressure of Panamanian 
political campaigns or the manifest policies 
of the world revolutionary movement. 

The January 1964 mob assaults on the 
Canal Zone enabled the entire world to see 
the dangerous confusion occasioned by the 
invalid display of the Panama flag in the 
zone. As recognized by all who understand 
isthmian conditions, it was inevitable that 
Panamanians would regard such display as 
evidence not of titular sovereignty but of 
controlling sovereignty being vested in Pan- 
ama—the insistence on which was vastly 
augmented by the display of Panamanian 
flags in the zone. Thus, the executive pol- 
icy of uncertainty, vascillation and weak- 
ness, which such display symbolizes, has 
made the Canal Zone another Cyprus. 

It is respectfully submitted that if the 
administrative officials of the United States 
had been forthright in dealing with the 
flag issue and related questions during recent 
years we would not have had the series of 
mob violence and fatalities at Panama. 
Long experience has shown that firmness, in 
upholding our just and necessary rights on 
the isthmus, is best for Panama as well as 
for the United States. Moreover, firmness 
will give a far better image of our country 
to the world at large. 

In this connection it should ever be borne 
in mind that recognition of any present day 
Panamanian claims of sovereignty over the 
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Canal Zone and canal wii inevitably end 
in the complete liquidation of U.S. authority 
over them and communistic revolutionary 
power will soon fill the vacuum thus cre- 
ated; witness Cuba and other Communist 
takeovers. If Soviet control over Cuba could 
be established and maintained 90 miles off the 
United States, it can certainly gain control 
over the Panama Canal if and when our Na- 
tion is divested of its authority and control 
over the Canal Zone and canal. With such 
loss, all Caribbean, Central and South Amer- 
ican countries will inevitably pass into the 
Soviet orbit. The only alternative would be 
a successful nuclear war to destroy Soviet 
power. Our present policies at Panama are 
inviting this dreadful situation. 

In view of the foregoing and the absolute 
necessity to clear up immediately the pres- 
ent dangerous confusions over “titular sov- 
ereignty” and to stop needless conjectures 
on the subject, I reiterate my previous ques- 
tion: Why does the Department of State not 
prepare and promptly issue a public state- 
ment setting forth in clear, understandable 
terms the definition of “titular sovereignty” 
as a reversionary interest on the part of 
Panama in the Canal Zone, which can be- 
come vital only in the sole event of the 
United States abandoning the Panama Canal 
or failing to meet its treaty obligations for 
its perpetual maintenance, operation, san- 
itation and protection, with payment of 
annuities in perpetuity to Panama? 

An early reply is respectfully requested. 

Sincerely yours, 
DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
Member of Congress. 


THE PLIGHT OF JEWS IN THE 
SOVIET UNION 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. O'Hara] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, news reached the Western World a 
few weeks ago that a lengthy trial, closed 
to the public, had come to an end in the 
Soviet Union. Nine persons received 
their sentences at the hands of Soviet 
justice. The crime? Running a black 
market in knitwear, otherwise known as 
“economic crimes.” The punishment? 
The nine defendants were ordered shot 
to death. 

Now, these few facts as I have stated 
them are enough, I am sure, to cause 
shock and disbelief in those of us who 
have been blessed to live within the 
traditions of Anglo-American justice. 
But there is more, Mr. Speaker, and the 
additional facts cannot but transform 
shock into outrage. Six of those nine 
men doomed to the _ executioner’s 
wretched handiwork were Jews, as were 
a number of other defendants sentenced 
to lesser punishment for complicity in 
the same economic crime.” 

Tronic indeed is the fact that this news 
came to us during the Jewish celebration 
of the Feast of Lots, or Purim, com- 
memorating the deliverance of Jews 
from the anti-Semitism of Haman in 
ancient Persia. Just yesterday, the New 
York Times reported that Moscow’s only 
matzoth bakery, having been opened for 2 
days, had been closed “for sanitary rea- 
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sons”—this, when hundreds of thousands 
of Russian Jews are trying to obtain this 
unleavened bread on the eve of Pass- 
over. 

Could we find any more dramatic con- 
firmation of the derision and persecution 
to which Jews have been subjected, gen- 
eration after generation? 

Mr. Speaker, we might well pause to 
consider the significance of these actions 
by Soviet authorities. They can hardly 
go unnoticed; we are not g simply 
of six unfortunate Jews whose alleged 
misdeeds have brought them punishment 
which defies reason, nor are we talking 
simply of a few thousand Moscow Jews 
who will probably go without matzoh for 
Passover. Rather, we are talking about 
nearly 3 million Jews living in the Soviet 
Union—a people who provide one of the 
most rare and stubborn examples of a 
culture’s will to live. 

The common heritage of Jewry is shot 
through with generations of sickening 
and incredible episodes of social, eco- 
nomic, political, religious, and physical 
persecution. This reached the height of 
unforgettable brutality in our time with 
Hitler’s wanton butchery of 6 million 
Jews. If the world ever needed irrefuta- 
ble proof that a political regime can 
embody the most ghastly and ingenious 
designs of the human mind, it has that 
proof now, burned forever into our 
memories. 

And yet each new era seems to yield 
new forms of oppression of men by men. 
The Jews of the Soviet Union, constitut- 
ing 1 percent of the population there, 
would—if they could—tell the world of 
a rather novel kind of oppression. Anti- 
semitism in the Soviet Union, an old tra- 
dition there as elsewhere, has taken on 
new subtlety and effectiveness. Nothing 
so crude and obvious as mass annihila- 
tion would serve the purposes of the 
Communist leviathan. What has been 
called cultural genocide is now a matter 
of official policy in the U.S.S.R., and the 
consequences for world Jewry may in- 
deed be more lasting and destructive 
than outright murder. 

The Soviet regime is not especially in- 
terested in killing Jews, although I have 
just cited impressive evidence that Jews 
have been singled out as prime offenders 
in the current campaign against “eco- 
nomic parasites” and have been sub- 
jected more than non-Jews to public 
calumny in economic crimes trials. But 
a much more profound and far-reaching 
effort is being directed against the Jews 
as a people, as a culture, and as an his- 
toric body of religious believers. 

A combination of proscription of re- 
ligious practice, forcible assimilation into 
the atheist-Communist nexus, and isola- 
tion of Soviet Jews from coreligionists in 
other parts of the world is producing a 
tragic paralysis in the Jewish faith and 
culture. New generations of Jews in the 
U.S.S.R. are being forcibly evicted from 
the mainstream of their people’s tradi- 
tions by the relentless atheist indoctri- 
nation of Soviet schools, while the older 
Jews are constantly subjected to ridicule 
or prosecution for their stubborn adher- 
ence to “nationalism concealed under a 
religious camouflage,” or to “unscien- 
tific” and “unsocial” beliefs. The tradi- 
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tional items and procedures for practic- 
ing the faith are under constant restric- 
tion, ranging from the prohibition of the 
public baking and sale of matzoth to the 
denial of facilities for public worship. 

While other organized religions in the 
U. S. S. R. operate under a pall of official 
disdain and impatient acquiescence, the 
Jews stand in a unique position of com- 
plete discrimination. The internal pass- 
port of a Jew identifies him as such—not 
as a Russian or as a Ukrainian. Only the 
Jews, among religious bodies, are without 
a central organization comparable to the 
Holy Synod of the Russian Orthodox 
Church. The study of Hebrew is pro- 
hibited for any purpose, and the impact 
of this prohibition on young Jews is both 
obvious and vicious. Unlike other major 
religious groups, the Jews are excluded 
from access to publishing facilities. The 
relatively few prayerbooks among Rus- 
sian Jews are faded and badly worn, al- 
though the regime consented in 1958 to 
a reproduction of 3,000 copies by photo- 
offset. 

These revolting facts demonstrate be- 
yond any doubt that the Jews are not 
just another incidental victim of a regime 
committed to the atrophy or destruction 
of religious faith. Rather, the Jews once 
again have been singled out for special 
persecution—persecution by subversion, 
by strangulation, by isolation from those 
things which help a people to sustain 
their faith. There is always one refuge, 
however, where no regime may enter and 
destroy, and that is the mind and heart 
of the believer. For him there is some 
hope, even in the Soviet Union. But for 
the younger and future generations, the 
outlook is indeed bleak. 

Rabbi Stuart E. Rosenberg, of Toron- 
to’s Beth Tzedec Synagogue, one of the 
very few Western Jewish leaders to travel 
in the U.S.S.R. recently, summarized the 
future of Russian Jews in this poignant 
fashion: 

Will Russian Jews survive as Jews? Every- 
where I went this was the basic question I 
posed. And there were two firm and con- 
fident answers to this query: 

From Russian officials: “They can, but they 
won't.” 


Prom Jews: “We dare not, but we will.” 


The following excerpts from a recent 
article by Moshe Decter illustrate in 
greater detail the official Soviet conspir- 
acy against Russian Jewry, and docu- 
ment the ways in which this policy vio- 
lates the U.N. Declaration of Human 
Rights, the Soviet Constitution of 1936, 
and the consciences of decent men every- 
where: 

Tue STATUS OF THE JEWS IN THE SOVIET 
UNION 
(Excerpts from an article by Moshe Decter 
in Foreign Affairs, January 1963) 

During the past quarter century, enlight- 
ened public opinion throughout the world 
has become keenly sensitive to the treatment 
of minorities as a barometer of moral de- 
cency and social sanity. The awesome ex- 
periences of this period have drawn partic- 
ular attention to the symbolic and actual 
position of the Jewish minority. In this 
light, the status of the Jews in the Soviet 
Union warrants special concern. 

The situation of Soviet Jews can be com- 
prehended primarily within the framework 
of Soviet nationalities policy. That policy, 
as refiected in Communist Party directives, 
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the Soviet Constitution and public law, is 
based on the ideological acceptance of the 
concept of national self-determination and 
on the legal recognition of the right of all 
nationalities within Soviet borders to cul- 
tural freedom, Actual Soviet policy toward 
the Jews clearly violates these principles. 
It is tantamount to a policy of discrimina- 
tion for it denies to the Jews such ethnic- 
cultural rights as are generally accorded all 
other Soviet nationalities. 

Soviet Jews constitute 1.09 percent of the 
population, but they occupy a far more sig- 
nificent place than this figure s of 
the considerably more than 100 diverse So- 
viet nationalities, the Jews are llth nu- 
merically. The great majority of them live 
in the three most populous Union Repub- 
lics—38 percent in the Russian Republic, 37 
percent in the Ukraine, 7 percent in White 
Russia—but there is no republic of the 
U.S.S.R. where Jewish communities may not 
be found. And an important reflection of 
their sense of identification after several 
decades of direct and indirect forcible as- 
similation is that 472,000 (20.8 percent) 
gave Yiddish, which is the traditional lan- 
guage of speech and literature of East Eu- 
ropean Jews, as their mother tongue. 

The Jews are also regarded, secondarily, 
as à religious group. This complicates their 
status and makes it even more precarious. 
For though their unique dual character is a 
natural outgrowth of Jewish history and tra- 
dition, it creates unusual difficulties for them 
under Soviet conditions. An assault upon 
the Jewish religion, for example, will in- 
evitably be taken, by Jews and non-Jews 
alike, as an attack upon the Jewish na- 
tionality as a whole—upon Jews as such. 
And they have come increasingly to be con- 
sidered an alien group in a land where they 
have resided for more than a thousand years. 

Their vulnerability is increased by the 
fact that, unlike most other Soviet national- 
ities, which have their own geographic ter- 
ritories, the Jews are widely dispersed 
throughout the country. They are also the 
only Soviet nationality a majority of whose 
total world population lives outside the 
USS.R. Because the Soviet Jewish minor- 
ity has historic and traditional ties of cul- 
ture, religion and family with Jewish com- 
munities throughout the world outside the 
Communist bloc, it is subject to even greater 
suspicion. 

Soviet Jews are especially sensitive to their 
vulnerable condition because their memory 
of what they themselves call the black 
years—the last 5 years of Stalin’s rule, when 
his terror assumed a viciously and openly 
anti-Semitic form—has not been erased. 
One reason they have not forgotten is that 
Soviet policy toward Jews and Judaism has 
remained essentially the same since 1948, 
with the vitally important exception, of 
course, that the terror is gone. And they 
are not less keenly cognizant of the fact 
that, of all the crimes of Stalin catalogued 
by Premier Khrushchev and his colleagues at 
the Twentieth and Twenty-second Con- 
gresses of the C.P.S.U., his crimes 
the Jews were passed over in utter silence. 

The significance of Soviet policy toward 
the Jews was dramatically highlighted in 
September 1961 by the publication of a 
poem, “Babi Yar,” in the Li Gazette, 
organ of the Soviet Writers Union. This 
poem by a loyal Communist, Yevgeny Yev- 
tushenko—one of the most popular young 
Soviet poets—caused a sensation. It is a 
searing indictment of anti-Semitism both 
historically and as a facet of contemporary 
Soviet society. In his opening line, the poet 
protests that there is still no monument to 
the scores of thousands of Jewish martyrs 
slaughter by the Nazis in 1941 at Babi Yar, 
a vale on the outskirts of Kiev. This is a 
pointed reflection of the fact that Soviet au- 
thorities have been consistently silent about 
the nature, dimensions, and even the very 
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existence of the unique Jewish tragedy dur- 
ing the Second World War. Though not 
himself a Jew, Yevtushenko identifies him- 
self in his poem with persecuted Jewry 
throughout history. He thus points up the 
existence of a historic Jewish people, which 
Soviet doctrine denies—and of Jewish his- 
tory, which Soviet policy prevents Jews from 
learning. 

Yevtushenko is not alone in mirroring the 
mood and sensibility of the literate younger 
Soviet generation. There is a whole under- 
ground literature that passes from hand to 
hand among the university and literary 
youth, and one of its frequent leitmotifs is 
isolated, disadvantaged Soviet Jewry. In 
this as in their general quest for a purified 
idealism, Yevtushenko and his confréres are 
in the main stream of the honorable tradi- 
tion of the liberal Russian intelligentsia from 
Pushkin to Tolstoy and Gorky. 
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The Jews are the only nationality which 
is deprived of the basic cultural rights ac- 
corded to all others in the U.S.S.R. These 
rights have recently been reaffirmed by no 
less an authoritative source that the new 
party program adopted by the 22d Congress 
in October 1961: “The Communist Party 
guarantees the complete freedom of each 
citizen of the U.S.S.R. to speak and to rear 
and educate his children in any language— 
ruling out all privileges, restrictions or com- 
pulsion in the use of this or that language“ 

Until 1948 the Jews were permitted a cul- 
tural life in their own language, Yiddish 
(though Hebrew was forbidden), on a large 
scale: Newspapers, publishing houses, thou- 
sands of books, a variety of literary jour- 
nals, professional repertory theaters and 
dramatic schools, literary and cultural re- 
search institutes, a network of schools, and 
other means of perpetuating Jewish cultural 
values, albeit in a Communist form. In 1948 
(and in some cases during the purges of 
1997-39), the whole vast array of institutions 
was forcibly closed. 

No basic change in this policy of cultural 
deprivation occurred, despite Stalin’s death 
and the gradual easing of the tyranny, until 
1959. Since then, a grand total of six Yiddish 
books has been published—by writers long 
dead. (None has been published in 1962 as 
of November.) They were put out in editions 
of 30,000 each, mostly for foreign consump- 
tion, but those copies that were available to 
Jews inside the U.S.S.R. were eagerly and 
quickly snapped up. 

This total of six books is to be compared 
with the facilities made available to many 
ethnic groups far smaller than that of the 
Soviet Jews, and which do not possess as 
ancient, continuous and rich a culture. Two 
striking examples are in order. The Maris 
and Yakuts are two tiny primitive Asian 
groups which number 504,000 and 236,000 
respectively. In 1961 alone, Soviet printing 
presses produced 62 books for the Maris and 
144 for the Yakuts, in their own languages. 

The Soviet Yiddish theater was once con- 
sidered one of the prides of Soviet artistic 
achievement. Today there is only a handful 
of amateur theatrical groups, made up of 
Jewish workers banded together after work- 
ing hours, existing on a marginal basis; 
there is not even such a group in Moscow 
or Leningrad, the two major centers of Soviet 
Jewry, together totaling nearly one million. 

In the autumn of 1961, for the first time 
since 1948, a Yiddish literary journal, Soviet- 
ish Heimland, began publication as a bi- 
monthly. Welcome though this is, it is no 
more than the exception proving the rule. 
But it does represent, along with the meager 
half-dozen Yiddish books (and the concerts 
of Yiddish dramatic readings and folk songs 
which have been permitted and which have 
been attended by millions of Jews in recent 
years) a tacit repudiation of the oft-repeated 
Soviet assertion that Soviet Jews have lost 
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interest in their culture. This state of af- 
fairs is again to be contrasted with the press 
available to the Maris and Yakuts. The 
former have 17 newspapers, the latter 28. 

A frequent Soviet rationalization for the 
absence of cultural institutions for the Jews 
is that the Jews are so widely dispersed. 
This is invalidated, however, by the fact 
that tiny minorities like the Chechens 
(418,000), Ossetians (410,000), and Komis 
(431,000), which do not have their own ter- 
ritories, yet have their own newspapers and 
literatures in their own languages, and 
schools where their languages are taught. 
The Tadjik minority in Uzbekistan (312,000 
out of a total Republic population of 8,106,- 
000) has similar rights and institutions, as 
have the Poles in White Russia (539,000 out 
of 8,055,000). 

It is not just schools that are forbidden 
to the Jews. They are not even allowed 
classes in Yiddish or Hebrew in the general 
schools; nor, for that matter, classes in the 
Russian language (comparable to Sunday 
School education in the United States) on 
Jewish history and culture. Nor are Soviet 
Jews permitted to have contact on purely 
Jewish cultural matters with Jewish institu- 
tions abroad. 

bed 


All religions in the U.S.S.R. exist very pre- 
cariously within a context of official anti- 
religious ideology and propaganda. In a va- 
riety of fundamental respects, however, Ju- 
daism is subjected to unique discrimination. 
Jewish congregations are permitted no vari- 
ant of the right enjoyed by the others to 
maintain nationwide federations or other 
central organizations through which religious 
functions are governed, religious needs serv- 
iced, religious belief bolstered and communi- 
cation between congregations strengthened. 
Rabbis and synagogue leaders have nothing 
at all comparable to the Holy Synod of the 
Russian Orthodox Church, the All-Union 
Council of Evangelical Christians-Baptists, 
the National Ecclesiastical Assembly of the 
Armenian Church, the Lutheran Churches of 
Latvia and Estonia, or the Moslem Board for 
Central Asia and Kazakhstan. 

These churches are permitted a wide range 
of religious publishing facilities, publishing 
houses and paper supplies. Thus, the Rus- 
sian Orthodox version of the Bible was re- 
printed in 1957 in an edition of 50,000. In 
1958, 10,000 copies of a Russian-language 
Protestant Bible were published by the Bap- 
tists. The same year the Moslem Direc- 
torates in Ufa and Tashkent produced edi- 
tions of 4,000 and 5,000 copies, respectively, 
of the Koran. And in May 1962 the Moslem 
Board for Central Asia issued still another 
new edition. It should be noted that these 
editions of the Koran are in Arabic, a lan- 
guage not spoken by Soviet Moslems, but 
used for religious study and other religious 
functions. This is comparable to what the 
status of Hebrew might be there. 

Judaism is permitted no publication fa- 
cilities and no publications. No Hebrew 
Bible has been published for Jews since 1917. 
(Nor has a Russian translation of the Jewish 
version of the Old Testament been allowed.) 
The study of Hebrew has been outlawed, even 
for religious purposes. Not a single Jewish 
religious book of any other kind has ap- 
peared in print since the early 1920’s. In 
contrast, prayerbooks are available to the 
other denominations in relatively ample sup- 
ply: The Baptists were authorized in 1956 to 
publish 25,000 hymnals: the Lutheran 
Church of Latvia has produced 1,500 copies of 
a psalter and is now preparing a new edition 
of its 1954 hymnal. Religious calendars, in- 
dispensable guides for religious holidays and 
observances, are freely available. Other 
types of religious publications are also per- 
mitted. The Russian Orthodox Church pub- 
lishes the Journal of the Moscow Patriarch- 
ate, its official monthly organ. It has also 
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published collections of sermons and several 
annuals. The All-Union Council of Baptists 
puts out a bimonthly, the Fraternal Review. 

No such prerogatives have been vouchsafed 
to the Jews. * * * 

A brief statistical examination illuminates 
the extent to which the faithful are served 
by churches and priests, synagogues and 
rabbis. For the 40 million Russian Orthdox 
there are some 20,000 churches and 35,000 
priests (quite apart from those in the 69 
monasteries and convents). This comes to 
1 place of worship for each 2,000 believers 
and 1 priest for each 1,100 believers. For the 
3 million Baptists (including women and 
children who are affiliated through family 
membership) there are roughly 6,000 parishes 
and pastors, which amounts to 1 place of 
worship and 1 minister for each 500 believers. 
The Lutheran Churches of Latvia and Es- 
tonia have 100 churches and 150 pastors for 
about 350,000 communicants—approximately 
1 church for each 3,500 believers and 1 min- 
ister for each 2,300. By contrast, there are 
some 60 or 70 synagogues and rabbis for the 
nearly 1 million Jewish believers—which 
amounts to 1 synagogue and 1 rabbi for 
each 15,000 to 16,000 Jewish believers. 

Most religious groups also maintain edu- 
cational institutions to prepare men for the 
priesthood. The Russian Orthodox have two 
academies and five seminaries; the Moslems 
have a madrassa where their mullahs are 
trained. In addition, quite a few Moslem 
clerical students have been permitted to ad- 
vance their studies at the theological semi- 
nary in Cairo. Young Baptist seminarians 
have attended theological schools in Great 
Britain and Canada. Such programs serve 
the twofold function of maintaining spirit- 
ual contacts with coreligionists abroad and of 
enhancing the quality of religious education 
at home. 

Until 1957, religious Jews had no institu- 
tion to train rabbis. In that year, a yeshiva 
(rabbinical academy) was established as an 
adjunct of the Great Synagogue in Moscow. 
Since then, precisely two men have been or- 
dained as rabbis, neither of whom has func- 
tioned as a synagogue leader. Of the 13 stu- 
dents at the yeshiva until April 1962, 11 were 
over 40—which means that very little pro- 
vision was made for replacing the rabbis now 
serving in the US.S.R., all of whom are in 
their sevenities and eighties. This is to be 
contrasted with the “accent on youth” for 
Russian Orthdox seminarians. The Jewish 
community is thus being deprived of needed 
religious leadership. 

A most serious restriction was imposed on 
the yeshiva in April 1962, when a majority 
of the students, who came from the oriental 
Jewish communities of Georgia and Daghes- 
tan, were forbidden to resume their studies 
in Moscow, on the ground that they lacked 
the necessary residence permits for the cap- 
ital city which is suffering from a housing 
shortage. This left just four students in an 
institution that has been transformed into 
a virtually empty shell. Nor has any Jewish 
seminarian in the last 5 years been allowed 
to advance his studies at institutions of Jew- 
ish learning abroad. 

In addition to their prerogatives at home, 
other Soviet ecclesiastical bodies have en- 
joyed the privilege of regular and perma- 
nent ties with coreligionists abroad, an in- 
calculably important boost to their morale. 
Since 1956 there have been innumerable 
exchange visits of religious delegations— 
Russian Orthodox, Baptists, and Moslems— 
between the U.S.S.R. and Western Europe, 
the United States and the Middle East. The 
Soviet Moslems have for years been asso- 
ciated with a World Congress of Moslems. 

No Jewish religious delegation from the 
U.S.S.R. has ever been permitted to visit 
religious institutions abroad. Nor are syna- 
gogues in the Soviet Union allowed to have 
any kind of official contact, permanent ties, 
or institutional relations with Jewish reli- 
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gious, congregational, or rabbinic bodies out- 
side their country. 

The process of attrition and pressure 
against Judaism and Jewish religious in- 
stitutions and practitioners has been sys- 
tematically stepped up since the middle 
of 1961. In June and July of that year, 
the synagogue presidents in six major pro- 
vincial cities were deposed. In the same 
period, six lay religious leaders in Moscow 
and Leningrad were secretly arrested. In 
September 1961, on the occasion of the 
Jewish high holy days, the authorities or- 
dered the construction of a special loge in 
the Moscow Great Synagogue to seat the 
Israel Embassy officials who came to attend 
services—the better to cut off the thousands 
of Jews who came to the synagogue from 
their fellow Jews from abroad. In October 
1961, the Moscow and Leningrad leaders 
were secretly tried and convicted of alleged 


espionage, and sentenced to lengthy prison - 


terms. In January 1962, Trud, the central 
trade union paper, published a notorious ar- 
ticle that portrayed these devout religious 
Jews as agents of Israel spies who, in turn, 
were described as tools of American intelli- 
gence. 

On March 17, 1962, Rabbi Judah Leib Levin 
of the Moscow Synagogue announced that 
the public baking and sale of matzoth (the 
unleavened bread indispensable to the ob- 
servance of the Passover) would be forbid- 
den, This was the first time in Soviet his- 
tory that a total ban on matzoth was 
enforced throughout the country. The ban 
was actually part of the larger official at- 
tempt to destroy the bonds between Soviet 
Jewry and the traditional roots of Judaism 
that have a national historical significance. 
Since Passover is the ancient feast that com- 
memorates the liberation of the Hebrews 
from Egyptian slavery and their establish- 
ment as a religious people, this holiday is 
subjected to especially virulent assault in 
the Soviet press. It is linked with “Zionist 
ideology,” the State of Israel, chauvinism, 
and so forth. The propaganda goes so far 
as to brand Jewish religious holidays, and 
Passover in particular, as subversive. “Ju- 
daism kills love for the Soviet motherland”— 
this is a slogan from a typical press article. 

All this adds up to a systematic policy of 
attrition against religious Jews and their re- 
ligious practices. The synagogues are the 
only remaining institutions in the U.S.S.R. 
which still embody the residues of tradi- 
tional Jewish values and where Jews may 
still foregather formally as Jews. The objec- 
tive of this policy is clearly to intimidate and 
atomize Soviet Jewry, to isolate it both from 
its past and from its brethren in other parts 
of the world, to destroy its specifically Jewish 
spirit. 

Many nuances of the same pattern of hos- 
tility have been revealed in the massive cam- 
paign waged with increasing severity in the 
past few years against the widespread eco- 
nomic abuses that characterize so much of 
Soviet life. A series of decrees, beginning in 
May 1961, called for capital punishment for 
such offenses as embezzlement of state prop- 
erty, currency speculation, and bribery. The 
authorities have made no attempt to con- 
ceal their concern over these activities or the 
fact that vast numbers of the population 
engage in them. Major pronouncements by 
leading officials have, indeed, given a picture 
of a country shot through with corruption— 
ironically, of a “capitalist” sort. All organs 
of the party, the Komsomol, the state, the 
press, and other major institutions have been 
pressed into service in the campaign against 
it. The secret police, one of the last strong- 
holds of Stalinism, plays a key role. And the 
public at large has been strenuously urged 
on to be vigilant, with all the overtones of 
vigilantism. 

Though the campaign’s objective may not 
be anti-Jewish, there is little doubt that it 
has had anti-Jewish implications and conse- 
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quences, of which the authorities—and the 
secret police—cannot but be aware. 

Thus the Soviet press has especially fea- 
tured those trials that have resulted in 
death sentences (frequently accompanied 
by the denial of the right of appeal). To 
date, 36 such trials have been reported in 26 
different cities. In these trials, death sen- 
tences have been meted out to 70 individ- 
uals—of whom 42 (and possibly 45) are 
Jews. In a number of cases, the Jewish re- 
ligious affiliation of some of the culprits was 
made explicit: the synagogue was portrayed 
as the locus of illegal transactions, religious 
Jews were mockingly described as money 
worshippers, the rabbi was shown as their 
accomplice, their family connections in Israel 
and the United States were pointed up. In 
general, the Jews are presented as people 
“whose only God is gold,” who flit through 
the interstices of the economy, cunningly 
manipulate naive non-Jewish officials, prey 
upon honest Soviet workers and cheat them 
of their patrimony. They are portrayed as 
the initiators and masterminds of the crim- 
inal plots; the non-Jews are depicted pri- 
marily as the recipients of bribes and as 
accomplices. 

The ominous significance of this publicity 
is clear. It informs the conditioned Soviet 
reader that the Government thinks the tiny 
community of Jews, which constitutes little 
more than 1 percent of the population, is 
responsible for nearly two-thirds—and in 
some areas 100 percent—of the economic 
crimes that warrant capital punishment. 
Anti-Semitic feelings are exacerbated. From 
many cities come reports of grumbling on 
the food queues: “The Jews are responsible 
for the shortages.” Western travelers who 
were in Vilna during and immediately after 
a major economic trial in February 1962— 
where all eight accused were Jews, four of 
them receiving capital punishment and 
four lengthy prison terms—reported that 
the authorities mobilized the entire popula- 
tion to attend what was universally called 
the “Jewish show trial.“ The atmosphere of 
fright in the Jewish communities may be 
imagined. 

In sum, Soviet policy places the Jews in 
an inextricable vise. They are allowed 
neither to assimilate, nor live a full Jewish 
life, nor to emigrate (as many would wish) 
to Israel or any other place where they 
might live freely as Jews. The policy stems, 
in turn, from doctrinal contradictions 
abetted by traditional anti-Jewish senti- 
ments. On the one hand, the authorities 
want the Jews to assimilate; on the other 
hand. they irrationally fear the full pene- 
tration of Soviet life which assimilation im- 
plies. So the Jews are formally recognized 
as a nationality, as a religious group, as 
equal citizens—but are at the same time 
deprived of their national and religious rights 
as a group, and of full equality as 
individuals. 

Though the Jews are considered a Soviet 
nationality, official doctrine has consistently 
denied the existence of a historic Jewish 
people as an entity, and official practice has 
always sought to discourage Soviet Jews from 
feeling themselves members of that entity 
throughout the world. 

Soviet policy as a whole, then, amounts to 
spiritual strangulation—the deprivation of 
Soviet Jewry’s natural right to know the 
Jewish past and to participate in the Jewish 
Present. And without a past and a present, 
the future is precarious indeed. 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. BOLAND] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, today we 
recognize with pride and happiness the 
memory of St. Patrick, the beloved pa- 
tron saint of Ireland, who 15 centuries 
ago brought a new vigor and spirit to 
the children of Gael. 

This spirit, embodied in a deep love of 
Christ and liberty, of virtue and free- 
dom, has passed from generation to gen- 
eration of Irishmen. And it has mi- 
grated with them as they left their island 
shores to settle in new lands. In Amer- 
ica, it has been a potent force in estab- 
lishing, defending and perpetuating our 
great Republic. 

I am proud of the fact that the first 
recorded celebration of St. Patrick’s 
Day in this country was held in my home 
State of Massachusetts in 1737 with the 
organization of Boston’s Charitable Irish 
Society, more than a quarter of a century 
before the signing of our Declaration of 
Independence. But, I am sure that it 
could not have been the first such cele- 
bration, because the Irish have been 
represented here from our country’s be- 
ginning. 


There were Irish at Plymouth with the 
Pilgrims, at Salem and Boston with the 
Puritans, at New York with the Dutch 
colonists, and with those who later set- 
tled across America. Many of these 
forefathers had in their veins some of 
the best and most ancient blood in Ire- 
ànd, and many were of humble birth. 
But they shared in common the sacred 
love of God and liberty that exemplifies 
the spirit of St. Patrick. 

In our American Revolution, the Irish 
fought with valor and conviction. It 
has been estimated that they made up 
the largest element in General Washing- 
ton’s army, and, in battle, we know that 
they give us outstanding leadership. 
Commodore John Barry was one of the 
few men to whom our infant navy owed 
most. And, on land, our generals of 
Irish strain were men like Montgomery, 
who gave his life at Quebec, and like 
Sullivan, the conqueror of the Iroquois, 
who came to the defense of our liberty 
from a New Hampshire family which 
contributed governors to three New Eng- 
land States. 

And during this same period, there was 
a young Irish boy destined in later years 
to become this Nation's highest officer, 
our Commander in Chief. His name was 
Andrew Jackson. 

I could enumerate almost endlessly the 
list of Irish contributions to our country 
and the names of great Americans born 
of their lineage. Their accomplishments 
are as diverse as our society, and their 
blood is diffused throughout our people. 

On this day of St. Patrick’s, it is with 
love and thankfulness that we turn our 
attention to our Irish heritage, and we 
tip our hats to our sovereign cousins 
across the sea. 

It is also a day that we will remember 
with special sorrow, because of the recent 
passing of a great American of Irish 
blood, President John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy. And as we remember him, let us 
remember his words of 7 years ago when 
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he said to the Friendly Sons of St. Pat- 
rick in Baltimore, Md.: 


Ireland’s chief export has been neither po- 
tatoes nor linen, but human freedom. 
Throughout its history, its exiles and emi- 
grants have fought notably with sword and 
pen for freedom in other parts of the globe. 


Ours was such a part of that globe, 
and today on St. Patrick’s Day we re- 
state our pride and our thanks for the 
blessings of our Irish heritage. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask permission to have 
included with my remarks a most inter- 
esting and illuminating article on St. 
Patrick by Richard Cardinal Cushing, 
Roman Catholic archbishop of Boston, 
which appeared in the Boston Sunday 
Globe on March 15: 


Sr. PATRICK’S ZEAL SHOWS IN WRITINGS 
(By Cardinal Cushing) 


St. Patrick’s own writings are our best 
guide to his quality as a missionary, but un- 
fortunately Patrick's description of his mis- 
sionary work is brief. “It would be tedious 
to give a detailed account of all my labors,” 
he writes, “I do not want to bore my readers.” 

With the little we have to go on, we can 
say that St. Patrick was obviously a mission- 
ary of extraordinary zeal, energy, and cour- 
age. It is also obvious that he met with 
great success. But all this has been said 
and written many times, and it really takes 
a reading of St. Patrick’s own words to bring 
it home. Out of many instances of his 
worth, we can take the following: 

He was apparently utterly reckless of his 
own life and safety. He went everywhere in 
an Ireland that was notoriously unsafe for 
travelers. The impression he gives us is of 
a man who cannot get around Ireland quick- 
ly enough. “It was necessary to spread our 
nets,” he writes, “that a great multitude and 
throng might be caught for God. “I am 
afraid of losing the labor which I have be- 
gun.” “May God never permit it to happen 
to me that I should lose His people which 
He purchased in the utmost parts of the 
world.” 

He became so identified with the Irish 
people that he more or less unconsciously de- 
scribes himself as an Irishman. “For them,” 
he says, “it is a disgrace that we are Irish.” 
It is probably a further tribute to the com- 
pleteness of Patrick’s identification that 
many Irishmen have since unconsciously 
agreed with him, and rarely regard him as 
the foreigner that he was. 

But apart from Patrick’s general worth 
as a missionary of great zeal, is there any- 
thing we can learn about his missionary 
technique? Again we are lamentably short 
of evidence, but the following points can be 
made: 

In his general approach to the people, 
Patrick, in the beginning, clearly concen- 
trated on “key” people, princes and druids, 
and very early he set up a native clergy. The 
addition of monks and nuns was a further 
fundamental step. But it would be a mis- 
take to imagine him confining himself to 
the powerful and the learned. All classes 
received attention. 


HIS ADAPTABILITY 


Going a step further, Patrick seems to 
have adapted the Christian faith to the cus- 
toms and traditions of the country. For 
example, he replaced pagan festivals by 
harmless celebrations that have lived on in 
the customs of May Day and Halloween. 
When in County Galway he came across 
three pillar stones which had been placed 
there by pagans “in memory of some crimes 
or pagan rites," he at once inscribed the 
name of Christ on them in three different 
languages. 
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Another example of adaptation is the 
“Lorica” of St. Patrick. The “Lorica” which 
became a very popular form of prayer in the 
Middle Ages, is really a Christian version of a 
pagan incantation against evil. The Irish 
pagans, like 20th century African pagans 
probably, believed that the forces of nature 
embodied supernatural powers, and Patrick’s 
“Lorica” is a claim that all these are subject 
to God. 

Indeed, the whole attitude of the early 
Irish Church after St. Patrick is evidence 
that Irish church policy from the beginning 
was one of fearless and untroubled adapta- 
tion to pagan custom. 

For example, the whole pagan literature 
of Ireland was taken over bodily by the 
church, and written down and transmitted 
by Christians, The missionary Irish of the 
7th century, and the wandering Irish of 
the 9th and 10th, were famous for their 
interest in pagan literature and philosophy. 
In this, they were in marked. contrast to 
many continental saints and scholars, and 
often a source of grave embarrassment to 
the latter. 

The financing of the Irish mission must 
have seriously engaged Patrick’s attention, 
too, and one of the most obvious things in 
the “Confession” is his insistence that he 
certainly did not gain financially from his 
work in Ireland. He states indignantly that 
he refused gifts offered to him, that he never 
accepted the smallest stipend for any of his 
numerous baptisms or ordinations. At the 
same time it is clear that Patrick spent 
money lavishly in his missionary work. He 
Says so himself, and the main outlay was on 
what we can call “protection money,” bribes 
to the chiefs to allow him into their terri- 
tories, and money to kings’ sons who traveled 
with him as bodyguards. 


HIS SANCTITY 


The sanctity of St. Patrick, like his mis- 
sionary zeal, is something that can only be 
appreciated from reading his own writings. 
But it is difficult to analyze or to write any- 
thing at length about the holiness of Patrick. 
His writings leave us merely with the strong 
impression of a man of extraordinary holi- 
ness—they have something of the atmos- 
phere of the more emotional letters of St. 
Paul or the letters of St. Ignatius of Antioch. 
Probably the truest things to say of his holi- 
ness is that it is typically missionary. One 
feels at once inclined to compare him with 
other great missionaries in the history of 
the church. That is probably why he is so 
often compared with St. Paul. 

There is a sense of urgency about him, a 
wide and all-embracing charity, a highly 
developed spirit of prayer, penance and solid 
hard work. But it would be tedious merely 
to make a list of the Christian virtues and 
say that Patrick had them all. His most 
obvious virtue was probably a very attrac- 
tive and very genuine humility that recog- 
nized his own real and not imaginary short- 
comings, His recognition of his poor educa- 
tion and lack of polished manners is well 
known. But he is also ready to admit that 
he was very strongly tempted to sin even 
toward the end of his life, and even to admit 
that on one occasion his humility nearly 
let him down, when his rejection as head of 
the Irish mission caused him deep and bitter 
disappointment. 


PRESIDENT KENNEDY MEMORIAL 
SERMON BY RABBI THEODORE 
LEWIS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Focarty] is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past 3 years Saint Patrick’s Day has 
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held exceptional significance for me. On 
each of those days I was privileged to 
receive from our late President, John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy, an invitation to 
join with him in formally receiving the 
Ambassador from Ireland and sharing 
with him the gift of shamrocks which 
the Ambassador had had flown directly 
from Ireland to the White House. Never 
had I seen our President more vibrant 
nor happier than on those occasions and 
never have I seen Ireland’s representa- 
tives prouder than when they looked on 
this man who so abundantly typified the 
best and finest attributes of the Irish 
American. 

Today, on another feast day of St. 
Patrick, Mr. Speaker, my mind returns 
to those happier celebrations which the 
abortive tragedy of last November so 
tragically and finally interrupted. On 
this day, in remembering my President 
and friend, I also recall that another 
Trishman gave a memorial sermon in 
Newport, R.I. on the day of John Ken- 
nedy’s burial, November 25, 1963. 

As most of our colleagues know, Touro 
Synagogue in Newport, R. I., is the oldest 
synagogue in America. Some may know . 
that it is the only synagogue in Ameri- 
ca designated as a national historic 
shrine by the U.S. Government. I am 
sure, however, that few if any know that 
the rabbi of Touro Synagogue is a dyed- 
in-the-wool Irishman, who first saw the 
light of day in that great land which is 


‘ uppermost in all our minds on this 17th 


day of March. 

Rabbi Theodore Lewis was born in 
Dublin, Ireland. He received his secular 
education at Irish schools, graduated 
from Dublin University, Trinity College, 
Dublin, and pursued his rabbinic edu- 
cation in Europe. He studied under the 
chief rabbi of Ireland, Dr. Isaac Herzog. 
Later Rabbi Herzog became chief rabbi of 
Israel. Prior to leaving Ireland for 
America, Rabbi Lewis was connected 
with Albemarle Synagogue in Dublin and 
was rabbi of the Adelaide Road Syna- 
gogue, which had the largest Jewish con- 
gregation in all Ireland. x 

Since arriving in America Rabbi Lewis 
has lectured extensively throughout the 
country addressing many varied groups 
including the Rotary, Lions, Kiwanis, 
B’nai B'rith, Ancient Order of Hiberni- 
ans, Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, civic 
societies, schools, historical associations, 
and so forth. He has appeared on tele- 
vision on a number of occasions includ- 
ing several national telecasts. Two that 
come to mind are an appearance with 
Robert Frost on a national hookup and 
a Touro Synagogue presentation on 
“Wide-Wide World.” In addition, Rabbi 
Lewis has devoted much attention to his 
duties as civilian chaplain to the U.S. 
Naval Base at Newport, R.I. 

One of the many well-deserved honors 
which he has received was the national 
award for the promotion of better hu- 
man relations among all people which 
was awarded him by the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews in May 
of 1957. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks I include the Memorial Sermon 
to President John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
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given by Rabi Theodore Lewis at Touro 
Synagogue, Newport, R.I, on November 
25, 1963: 

We are gathered, here, this afternoon, for 
a sad and melancholy purpose, to pay public 
tribute to our late, beloved President, John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy, whose life was cut short 
by an assassin's bullet. It is hard to believe 
that one who was so full of promise, who 
had such vitality and dynamism, one who 
had exhibited such heroism in the field of 
battle, should be struck down in a cowardly 
attack. 

It is still too early to evaluate the magni- 
tude of the loss suffered by the First Lady, her 
children, and the Nation. We are numbed by 
the suddenness of the tragedy which has 
felled the leader of our Nation in the prime 
of his life. We find it difficult to express our 
thoughts and our feelings as we are still 
under the impact of a senseless and callous 
act. 

Truly can we say of our late President 
Ve'nifkadto ki yipokade moshovecho,” “And 
thou shalt be missed for thy seat will be 
empty.” (I Samuel, ch. 20, verse 18.) John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy will be missed not only 
by his wife; not only by his young children; 
not only by the Congress of the. United 
States. But he will be missed also in the 
parliaments of man, and by countless mil- 
lions of oppressed and underprivileged people 
throughout the world, to whom he was a 
symbol of hope for a better future. 

John Fitzgerald Kennedy was the young- 
est man ever elected to the highest office in 
the Government of the United States. It is 
not yet 3 years since he assumed the Presi- 
dency of this blessed land. But in his short 
term of office, he demonstrated time and time 
again, that although he was young in years, 
yet he possessed a fund of deep, intuitive 
wisdom and innate maturity of thought. 

John Fitzgerald Kennedy did not flinch 
at what he considered to be his duty. He 
did not evade any issues. He was direct and 
perceptive in his judgments, and he was ever 
ready to define his stand on national and 
international problems. 

A great poet has said “show me what thou 
truly lovest, show me what thou seekest and 
strivest for with thine whole heart and thou 
hast shown me thy life. What thou lovest 
supremely is that which thou livest.” While 
it is too early to give an assessment of John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy’s place in history, yet, 
I feel, that if we apply this criterion of the 
poet, we will be able to understand, some- 
what, what motivated our beloved President 
and what were the inner drives and forces 
that propelled him. 

“Show me what thou seekest and strivest 
for with thine whole heart and thou hast 
shown me thy life,” said the poet. To find 
what our late President sought and strove 
for, it is only necessary to quote from his 
inaugural address, when he assumed office 
with such great hopes and promise. 

On that occasion he said: “Let the word go 
forth from this time and place, to friend and 
foe alike. that the torch has been passed to 
a new generation of Americans born in this 
century, disciplined by a cold and bitter 
peace, proud of our ancient heritage and un- 
willing to witness or permit the slow undoing 
of those human rights to which this Nation 
has always been committed and to which we 
are committed today. Let every nation 
know, whether it wish us well or ill, that 
we shall pay any price, bear any burden, meet 
any hardship, support any friend or oppose 
any foe in order to assure the survival and 
success of liberty. This much we pledge— 
and more.” 

These stirring words were not merely a 
display of scintillating oratory. They were 
not meant to dazzle his audience by the vivid 
imagery which they conjured up. They 
emanated from the heart of one who was 
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destined to become a great statesman. They 
represented the philosophy of a ieader of 
men; of one who had the ability and the 
courage to blaze new trails in domestic and 
foreign relations. 

When he gave warning that the Nation 
was prepared to pay any price, or bear any 
burden, in order to assure the survival and 
success of liberty, he did not mean to im- 
press those who listened to him, by his choice 
of a well-turned phrase. He wanted his 
listeners to understand that should the 
security of the Nation be jeopardized, he 
would, unhesitatingly, take the necessary 
steps to safeguard it. That this was no idle 
boast was proved conclusively when Russian 
missiles on Cuba threatened the security of 
our Nation. It was due to our late Presi- 
dent’s resolute and immediate reaction to 
this threat that war was avoided and Rus- 
sian personnel and material were removed 
from Cuba. 

The concluding remarks of his inaugural 
address in 1961 are words which I believe 
to be his testament and legacy to the Nation. 
He said then: “My fellow Americans—ask 
not what your country will do for you; ask 
what you can do for your country. My fel- 
low citizens of the world—ask not what 
America will do for you, but what together 
we can do for the freedom of man.” 

My friends, we have witnessed, in the last 
few days, an unprecedented outpouring of 
grief and sorrow, at the cold-blooded murder 
of our Chief Executive. But we must not re- 
quite our sorrow with tears alone. We must 
resolve that the death of our beloved Presi- 
dent shall not be in vain. We must under- 
take to carry forward the ideals which in- 
spired John Fitzgerald Kennedy, for they 
were ideals which were basic to all citizens, 
irrespective of race, color, or religion. They 
were ideals that were grounded in justice, in 
freedom, in the universal brotherhood of 
man, and in the integrity of the individual. 

America has done a lot for its citizens. It 
has been to them a fruitful and productive 
land, a land in which there is freedom of 
speech, freedom of religion, and freedom to 
be different if one so desires. 

We can honor the memory of our late Pres- 
ident, a great leader, a great statesman, a 
great humanitarian, by doing, as he request- 
ed, something for America, by determining to 
give expression to the image he had for the 
land which he loved with every fiber of his 
being. His fellow citizens of the world can 
also honor his memory by responding to the 
challenge which he laid down, of doing some- 
thing together for the freedom of man. They 
can put aside the jealousies, the petty rival- 
ries, and the suspicions that divide nations 
from each other, and they can work for the 
creation of a new climate of harmony and 
cooperation that will result in the freedom of 
man wherever he is oppressed. 

The last words of the late President's in- 
augural address were: “With a good con- 
science our only reward, with history the 
final judge of our deeds, let us go forth to 
lead the land we love, asking His blessing 
and His help, but knowing that here on 
earth God's work must truly be our own.” 
When in the fullness of time history will pro- 
nounce judgment on John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy; when it will be the final judge of his 
deeds, history will affirm that during the 
past 3 years, America possessed one of its 
greatest Presidents of all time. History will 
confirm that John Fitzgerald Kennedy’s only 
concern, in the storm and stress of political 
life, was to act with a good conscience. His- 
tory will attest to the irrefutable fact that 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy was a brilliant 
leader, a man of outstanding talents, who 
was devoted and dedicated to the welfare of 
America and the well-being of its citizens, 
and who held out hope and encouragement 
to the underprivileged and persecuted people 
of the world. 
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Our hearts go out in sympathy to his be- 
reaved wife and children. May God give 
them strength and comfort in this, the hour 
of their greatest sorrow. “Yehi zichro 
boruch.“ May the memory of our beloved 
late President be a blessing. May it inspire 
us in our daily life to carry forward the ideals 
of democracy and the American way of life 
which he cherished so dearly. 


THE NEED FOR REVISION OF THE 
DRAFT LAWS OF THE UNITED 
STATES TO ELIMINATE INEQUITY 
AND INEFFICIENCY 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. HALPERN], is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
call the attention of my colleagues to a 
most vital and important piece of legis- 
lation which affects the youth of our 
Nation, the quality of our Armed Forces 
and, ultimately, the strength and vitality 
of our national defense system. 

I refer to H.R. 10211, which I intro- 
duced on March 2, 1964, to provide for 
a comprehensive study of our present 
system of compulsory military training 
under the existing draft law. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe this bill should 
be given the most careful consideration 
by my colleagues here in the House, and 
I think such consideration will convince 
them that the legislation is extremely 
important as a crucial part of moderniz- 
ing and streamlining our defense posture. 
In fact, I think it fills the one gap which 
our expert defense planning specialists 
at the Pentagon have overlooked—the 
factor that deals with the human beings 
in our Defense Establishment. To me it 
seems incredible, Mr. Speaker, that the 
vital human factor should have been 
overlooked as it has been. The material 
and mechanical elements of our defen- 
sive system have been given top priority 
and careful attention by the “whiz kid” 
intellects at the Pentagon. They have 
done a good job in providing this Nation 
with the finest and most advanced of 
supersonic aircraft. They have de- 
veloped and distributed to every branch 
of the Armed Forces a sophisticated and 
specialized missile system particularly 
suited to the specific demands of each 
service. They have performed equally 
well in developing modern and efficient 
submarines, tanks, rifles and cannon. 
The only gap in the system, as I view 
it, is the Pentagon’s haphazard and slip- 
shod manner of providing the human 
element—the soldiers themselves—and it 
is high time that the present outmoded, 
unrealistic draft, which has become a 
dangerous joke, is remedied. 

Mr. Speaker, this is an intolerable 
situation, for the human factor is the 
most important of all. Yet there is no 
doubt that our present universal mili- 
tary service laws are a tragic mess. They 
are unfair, unjust, and so ridden with 
loopholes as to be totally obsolete for a 
modern military power. 

Cases that almost defy belief have been 
noted in the operation and administra- 
tion of our draft laws. For example, a 
young man with a master’s degree in the 
arts failed the mental exam in New York 
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because he knew nothing of mechanics 
and engineering. Another potential 
draftee claimed that he was able to fail 
his physical by watching the dials on the 
machine that tested hearing ability, and 
“fooling” the machine into thinking he 
was deaf. Well-known athletes from 
colleges and high schools are rejected be- 
cause of failure to pass the physical 
examination. 

Even worse than these individual fail- 
ures of the system are the mass in- 
equities, as for example the present cus- 
tomary practice of drafting young men 
at the age of 22 or 23 when they have 
jobs and responsibilities, rather than 
drafting them at the age of 18 when they 
first become eligible for the draft and 
usually have neither jobs or serious re- 
sponsibilities. Is it possible to imagine 
a more ruinous system than this on the 
morale and spirit of our young men? 
The youth of 23 who has achieved some 
success in establishing himself in life 
with a job and some community ties is 
forced to sever these ties and make a 
complete break with his employment 
and social life. He has, of course, been 
eligible for the draft since he was 18. 
Had he been drafted at the age of 18, he 
would have served his allotted term of 
duty before his more serious ties to the 
community were established. Addition- 
ally, he might have benefited from serv- 
ice training and experience in some type 
of vocational training which would be 
useful when his term of service expired 
and he returned to civilian life. Thus 
every concept of reason would seem to 
dictate that the young potential service- 
men should be drafted at the age of 18 
rather than 22 or 23. Yet the present 
laws, and the administration of those 
laws, has worked to the contrary. Why 
this should be I have no idea, but it is 
one of the problems which would be very 
carefully examined if my bill is enacted 
into law. 

Another problem of wide scope which 
plagues the present operation of our draft 
system is the complete lack of consisten- 
cy and uniformity in the operation of the 
law. Here again the principal result is 
widespread destruction of morale and 
spirit among our young men. This is 
easy to understand when you think of the 
not unusual case of two young men with 
identical qualifications for the Armed 
Forces, and one is drafted and the other 
is not. One is forced to delay the begin- 
ning of his career and is deprived of the 
customary level of civilian job income for 
2 years. The other is not required to 
make this sacrifice for his country's secu- 
rity, and thus ends up two years later 
with more career experience, more se- 
niority and several thousand dollars in 
the bank ahead of his identical fellow 
citizen who spent 2 years in the Army. 
Now, I do not want to be misunderstood 
on this point. I am not criticizing the 
fact that young men are forced by the 
realities of the cold war, and the hostile 
posture of the Communist nations, to 
spend their time away from their civilian 
occupations in the Armed Forces of the 
United States. This is a duty which all 
young men owe their country, and it is 
the price we must pay to keep ever on 
the alert against any potential aggressor 
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against the freedom and democracy we 
value so highly. But what I am saying 
is that this duty for the defense of our 
country must be shared fairly and equi- 
tably by our young men. This is a diffi- 
cult problem, and I would not for an 
instant want to minimize it, or to sug- 
gest that I know any easy answer. 

If we have many more young men 
qualified for the draft than we need to 
induct, obviously there is a problem of 
selection, and it is a problem of tremen- 
dous complexity and importance. But 
even though I do not know the immediate 
answer, I do know how to go about get- 
ting that answer, and that is just what 
my bill (H.R. 10211) would do. It would 
authorize a definitive investigation of our 
draft system by experts from both mili- 
tary and civilian life, with the specific 
goal of determining just how the present 
system is operating with respect to our 
armed services, our young men, and the 
general welfare of the Nation, and how 
this system can be improved. 

The body of experts who would consid- 
er this difficult problem would be a 14- 
Member commission, 6 members to be 
appointed by the President, 4 by the 
President of the Senate and 4 by the 
Speaker of the House. They would be 
empowered to leave no stone unturned in 
assessing the present operation and ef- 
fectiveness of the Draft Act, its adminis- 
tration and its relationship to overall 
military manpower requirements. 

Mr. Speaker, this comprehensive re- 
examination of our draft system is al- 
ready long overdue. It is vitally neces- 
sary because of constantly changing mili- 
tary requirements, and by constantly 
growing numbers of young men of draft 
age in our expanding population. My 
proposed study would involve a critical 
and searching investigation of the in- 
equities, inadequacies, and inconsist- 
encies in the present system with a view 
toward eliminating as many of them as 
is humanly possible. The beneficiaries 
of such an investigation will be not only 
the many young men of draft age, but 
also the Defense Department, which I 
believe can be enabled to meet its man- 
power needs more equitably and efficient- 
ly, and finally, the American taxpayer, 
who will benefit by the reduction in cost 
of a more modern, streamlined draft 
system. 

Mr, Speaker and my colleagues, as 
citizens of the largest and strongest of 
the free nations of the world we are sad- 
dled with the lion’s share of the responsi- 
bility for protecting the free world. This 
is a responsibility we did not ask for, but 
once it was thrust upon us, we have met 
it in every way necessary—by tightening 
our belts to support a large defense budg- 
et, by dedicating our best minds to the 
problem of scientific defense, and by 
supporting a large peacetime draft. In 
the latter respect, it has been the young 
men of our Nation who have borne the 
burden of the system, and by the literal 
sweat of their brow have made it a suc- 
cess in spite of the many shortcomings 
of the system. 

I respectfully suggest that in addition 
to expressing our everlasting gratitude 
to the young civilian soldiers who have 
served us already, we dedicate ourselves 
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to guaranteeing the fairest possible treat- 
ment to the young men who will be asked 
to set aside their private lives to serve 
us in the future. Let us give them the 
consideration they deserve by guaran- 
teeing that they serve under the most 
efficient, equitable, and modern system 
our best brains can devise. My bill is 
aimed at just such a system, and I 
fervently request that my colleagues give 
it their most careful study and most 
sympathetic consideration. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Hacan of 
Georgia (at the request of Mr. ALBERT), 
for today, and the balance of the week, 
on account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Focarty (at the request of Mr. 
Jones of Missouri), for 15 minutes, to- 
day; and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
BEERMANN), for 15 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. RovsH and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. STUBBLEFIELD (at the request of 
Mr. ALBERT) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. HARDING. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Purceti) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mrs. KEE. 

Mr. CAREY. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN in two instances. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 


S. 1878. An act to amend the act provid- 
ing for the admission of the State of Alaska 
into the Union in order to extend the time 
for the filing of applications for the selec- 
tion of certain lands by such State; 

S. 2040. An act to amend title 35 of the 
United States Code to permit a written dec- 
laration to be accepted in lieu of an oath, 
and for other purposes; and 

S. 2448. An act to amend the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 4 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, March 18, 1964, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


1964 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


1831. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting letter 
urging the House to reconsider and approve 
legislation to increase pay levels of Govern- 
ment employees and citing his reasons for 
the request (H. Doc. No. 248); to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service and 
ordered to be printed. 

1832. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting the semiannual report 
of the Department of the Army contracts 
for military contracts awarded without for- 
mal advertisement covering the period from 
July 31, 1963, through December 31, 1963, 
pursuant to section 605 of Public Law 87-554; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

1833. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Emergency Planning, Executive Office of the 
President, transmitting the report on bor- 
rowing authority for the period ending De- 
cember 31, 1963, pursuant to section 304(b) 
of the Defense Production Act, as amended; 


to the Committee on Banking and Currency. - 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. O'NEILL: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 655. Resolution for considera- 
tion of H.R. 10300, a bill to authorize certain 
construction at military installations, and 


for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1238). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 


Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 9780. A bill to provide a voluntary 
marketing certificate program for the 1964 
and 1965 crops of wheat; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1239). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ABBITT: 

H.R. 10454. A bill to impose import limita- 
tions on certain meat and meat products; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H.R. 10455. A bill to amend the indemnity 
provisions of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended; to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H.R. 10456. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions to the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration for research and develop- 
ment, construction of facilities, and admin- 
istrative operations, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Science and Astronau- 
tics. 

By Mr. ARENDS: 

H.R. 10457. A bill to amend titles 10 and 
37, United States Code, so as to provide au- 
thorization of 4 years’ constructive service 
credit to veterinary officers now on active 
duty with the uniformed services, and that 
those veterinarians hereinafter appointed as 
veterinary officers, be so credited; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BATES: 

H.R. 10458. A bill to provide for technical 
assistance and research relating to the con- 
trol of health hazards and the prevention of 
accidental deaths and injuries associated 
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with underwater diving; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. DENT: 

H.R. 10459. A bill to mobilize the human 
and financial resources of the Nation to com- 
bat poverty in the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. DORN: 

H.R. 10460. A bill to restrict imports on 
beef, veal, and mutton into the United 
States; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ELLSWORTH: 

H.R. 10461. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to make it clear that 
flood insurance premiums and premium de- 
posits are deductible as trade or business 
expenses; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. GILBERT: 

H.R. 10462. A bill to mobilize the human 
and financial resources of the Nation to com- 
bat poverty in the United States; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mrs. GRIFFITHS: 

H.R. 10463. A bill to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1965, the existing suspen- 
sion of duties for metal scrap; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MATHIAS: 

H.R. 10464. A bill to adjust the rates of 
basic compensation of certain officers and 
employees in the Federal Government, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R. 10465. A bill to extend for a tempo- 
rary period the existing provisions of law 
relating to the free importation of personal 
and household effects brought into the 
United States under Government orders; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 10466. A bill to amend title XI of the 
Social Security Act to extend the period dur- 
ing which temporary assistance may be pro- 
vided for U.S. citizens returned from foreign 
countries; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 10467. A bill to continue for a tempo- 
rary period certain existing rules relating to 
the deductibility of accrued vacation pay; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 10468. A bill to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1966, the existing suspension 
of duty on certain copying shoe lathes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.R. 10469. A bill to mobilize the human 
and financial resources of the Nation to com- 
bat poverty in the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. SHIPLEY: 

H.R. 10470. A bill to provide for a 4-month 
extension of certain rights reserved by the 
former owners of the subsurface estate of 
certain real property acquired by the United 
States for the Carlyle Reservoir, II.; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. WHALLEY: 

H.R. 10471. A bill to prescribe the size of 
flags furnished by the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs to drape the caskets of de- 
ceased veterans; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 10472. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to permit the payment 
of widow’s insurance benefits at age 50 in the 
case of a woman who is permanently and 
totally disabled; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. KING of California: 

H.R. 10473. A bill to extend the period dur- 
ing which Federal payments may be made for 
foster care in child-care institutions under 
the program of aid to families with depend- 
ent children under title IV of the Social 
Security Act; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mrs. MAY: 

H.R. 10474. A bill to amend the act of June 

12, 1948 (62 Stat. 382), in order to provide 
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for the construction, operation, and main- 
tenance of the Kennewick division exten- 
sion, Yakima project, Washington, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

— By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H.R. 10475. A bill to amend section 332 of 
title 28, United States Code, in order to pro- 
vide for the inclusion of a district judge or 
judges on the judicial council of each cir- 
cuit; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H.R. 10476. A bill to provide for an acad- 
emy under the jurisdiction of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration for 
the training of all U.S. astronauts; to the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ABBITT: 
H.R. 10477. A bill for the relief of Miss Soon 
Ja Pak; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HANNA: 
H.R. 10478. A bill for the relief of Beatriz 
Benedetti Vollmar; to the Committee on the 


By Mr. HARRIS: 

H.R. 10479. A bill to provide that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture shall convey certain 
lands in Saline County, Ark., to the Dierks 
Forests, Inc.; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H.R. 10480. A bill for the relief of Dioysios 

Kotinis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

H.R. 10481. A bill for the relief of Hing Sun 
Leung and his wife, Ruth Miao Leung; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STAEBLER: 

H.R. 10482. A bill to permit the establish- 
ment and operation of certain branch offices 
by the Michigan National Bank, Lansing, 
Mich.; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


800. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Henry 
Stoner, Avon Park, Fla., with reference to 
the United Nations settling the Cyprus ques- 
tion; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

801. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., with reference to certain remarks 
by Ambassador Adlai E. Stevenson, U.S. Rep- 
resentative in the United Nations; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

802. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., with reference to the establish- 
ment of a national historic site in Brookline, 
Mass., the birthplace of President John F. 
Kennedy; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

803. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., with reference to convictions for 
drunken driving; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

804. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., with reference to asking Congress 
to consider the contingencies relative to 
Presidential succession broached by the 
Buffalo Evening News editorial, March 7, 
1964; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

805. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., with reference to the repeal of 
the 12th and 23d articles of amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

806. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., with reference to amending the 
Rules of the House; to the Committee on 
Rules. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Radio Station Broadcasts News to St. 
Louis Schools Each Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1964 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, that 
priceless. source of congressional infor- 
mation on such a variety of subjects— 
mail from constituents back home—was 
responsible for my learning about a pub- 
lic service performed by a St. Louis radio 
station that is of immeasurable value to 
the community of St. Louis. The other 
morning I received a letter from a St. 
Louis public schoolteacher who com- 
mented on a newscast that quoted me at 
some length on the subject of the “cred- 
it addict.” She said the entire class had 
enjoyed the broadcast. This puzzled me, 
because I knew that such a broadcast had 
been aired about 7:30 a.m., and I won- 
dered how enough elementary school stu- 
dents could have heard it at that hour to 
make it a suitable subject of classroom 
discussion. Later, however, I found out 
that radio station KMOX prepares a spe- 
cial 15-minute program on the day’s 
news, including an analysis in depth on 
some aspect of the news, for use by the 
public schools each schoolday morning. 

I was most impressed and intrigued 
with this idea, and I proceeded to ask 
KMOX to tell me all about this service 
to the schools and students in St. Louis. 
And the story they told—a heartening 
one—could well be adopted by radio sta- 
tions in other communities to the benefit 
of students and teachers alike. 

This is the third consecutive year that 
KMOX, a CBS-owned station, has been 
piping to KSLH, the St. Louis Board of 
Education’s FM station, a special 10- 
minute newscast, followed by a 5-minute 
analysis of a major news story, for re- 
broadcast to the upper elementary grades 
at 9 o’clock each morning. 

In language particularly geared to the 
students, the broadcasts detail the 
names, places, and events in the news; 
and while the broadcasts are being made, 
many teachers use visual aids, such as 
maps and charts, to indicate where the 
news originated or what peoples and 
countries it involves. After the pro- 
grams, teachers often go on to use the 
broadcasts as teaching springboards to 
discuss other current events, or geog- 
raphy, or history as it relates to the 
present. 

I understand that the students in our 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades, to 
whom these programs are broadcast, 
have become much more aware of what 
is happening in the world today, and 
that they have also become much more 
interested in gaining additional facts 
about local, State, National, and world 
affairs as a result of these broadcasts. 

It seems to me that this project points 
to the many possibilities that exist in 


this country wherein private enterprise 
and public institutions within a commu- 
nity can work together to promote the 
public welfare. This service adds to the 
status and prestige of KMOX among St. 
Louis citizens, and I am sure that the 
board of education’s initiative in pro- 
viding this service to the students, 
through its own KSLH facilities, adds to 
the knowledge of thousands of St. Louis 
boys and girls and significantly enriches 
their lives. 


Hoosier Hysteria 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1964 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, back home 
in Indiana we are going through what 
is commonly termed “Hoosier hysteria.” 
This is basketball tournament time back 
home. Every high school in Indiana has 
participated in a series of competitive 
tournaments to determine which team 
will go to the top of the heap as the un- 
disputed champion of Indiana high 
school basketball. The field has been 
narrowed to four teams—Columbus, 
Huntington, Lafayette, and Rex Mundi. 

It may seem strange for people to get 
so wrapped up in such a matter as a high 
school basketball tournament when there 
are so many national and international 
issues to be resolved, but this is part of 
the total spirit of America. It has pro- 
moted the mental and physical develop- 
ment of young men. It has promoted a 
strength-giving competition which has 
been good for the competitor and fan 
alike. It has brought a new awareness 
of the respect we all have for sports- 
manlike conduct. 

I am one of those Hoosiers who is 
caught in this web of enthusiasm for a 
great sport. My excitement has been 
enhanced by the fact that my hometown 
team, Huntington, will be one of the 
competing teams at the State finals in 
Indianapolis next Saturday. This ex- 
citement of which I speak is shown very 
vividly by the news story on the Vikings’ 
win last Saturday by George Frye, man- 
aging editor, Huntington Herald Press: 

The celebration began in Fort Wayne's 
Memorial Coliseum shortly before 9:30 p.m. 
Saturday and it was still going on in the wee 
hours this morning. The reason? The Vik- 
ings had just given Huntington its first entry 
in the State tournament at Indianapolis 
since 1945. The traffic jam in Huntington 
was like VJ Day all over again. 


The Huntington High School Vikings 
is a fine team coached by an outstanding 
teacher and coach, Bob Straight. He 
is one of the best and, by example, has 
been all a coach should be. He is clean, 
and an outstanding man who has that 
sterling quality of leadership which pro- 
duces champions both on and off the 


playing floor. Bob can take special pride 
in knowing that, although the Hun- 
tington High School records will be filled 
with his own accomplishments as a suc- 
cessful coach, day by day his boys, 
throughout their lives, will be writing 
the true history of his accomplish- 
ments—the building of men of character 
and worth. 


Thomas Garrigue Masaryk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1964 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, ev- 
ery free nation has its great moral and 
political leaders, men around whom the 
people rally, men who are leaders of 
their cause, from whom they derive in- 
spiration as they struggle to achieve their 
goals. Thomas Garrigue Masaryk was 
such a man to the people of Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

Masaryk came to them at a time when 
the people were seeking to establish the 
Czechoslovak Republic. A distinguished 
scholar and philosopher, he abandoned 
the ivy towers to lead his countrymen in 
their fight to liberate themselves and es- 
tablish the Republic. 

After giving up teaching in the 188078, 
he returned to his native land, and there 
he plunged into politics. In 1889 he be- 
came the editor of a fortnightly paper, 
Time, and transformed it into a political 
weekly. Two years later he gained suf- 
ficient popularity to be elected to Parlia- 
ment. In 1893 he resigned his seat “to 
devote himself to a crusade of moral 
education among the Czechoslovak peo- 
ple.” From then on he became the real 
rallying point of the younger generation 
not only of the Czechoslovaks but of all 
other Slavs who flocked to Prague. He 
was the leader of the Progressive Party. 
Then he was elected to Parliament hav- 
ing previously served in that body. There 
as a bitter critic of the Austrian autoc- 
racy he incurred the intense displeasure 
of officials and court circles, but made a 
great reputation abroad. 

During the First World War he became 
the leading Czechoslovak spokesman in 
the Allied countries, and in all of them 
he was able to enlist support for the 
Czechoslovak cause. Through his powers 
of persuasion and tactful dealings with 
statesmen of all ranks, the leaders of the 
Allied and associated powers came to re- 
gard the Czechoslovak cause as a right- 
eous one. In 1918, when the Czechoslo- 
vak state was born, mostly through his 
efforts, Masaryk became the unchal- 
lenged and unrivaled leader of the Re- 
public. In November of that year, he 
was elected to the Presidency, and suc- 
cessively reelected to that office four 
times. In 1935, at the age of 85, he re- 
signed and withdrew from politics. In 
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quiet retirement he viewed with just 
pride his life’s work, the Czechoslovak 
Republic, as one of the pillars of peace 
and progress in central Europe. He en- 
joyed peace and rest for about 2 years, 
until his death on September 14, 1937. 
Today, on the 114th anniversary of his 
birth, we pay tribute to this great torch- 
bearer of liberalism and democracy in 
central Europe, this great philosopher- 
statesman and liberator of the Czecho- 
slovak people, this architect of the 
Czechoslovak Republic and father of his 
country. Blessed be the memory of 
Thomas Garrigue Masaryk. 


“The Myth Makers,” by Bernard D. Nos- 
siter—A Review by Senator Paul Douglas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1964 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a very fine 
review by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovucias] of an outstanding new book 
“The Myth Makers: An Essay on Power 
and Wealth,” by Bernard D. Nossiter, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The Senator from Illinois is the out- 
standing economist in the Senate. He 
is a former president of the American 
Economie Association. He has written 
a very favorable review of the book. As 
an economic expert and specialist for 
the Washington Post, Mr. Nossiter has 
observed the Congress for years. He is 
a remarkably capable and perceptive re- 
porter and economic expert. 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PENETRATING ACCOUNT GIVEN OF ECONOMIC 
MYTH MAKERS 
(Reviewed by Paul. H. DOUGLAS) 

Bernard Nossiter is a philosophical as well 
as an accurate and penetrating reporter. 
As he chronicles from day to day the eco- 
nomic events and decisions of our time, 
he seeks to expose the realities which lie 
behind the rationalizations and slogans 
which are used to justify them. In this 
essay, he seeks to determine just how ap- 
plicable the description and ideal of free 
competitive enterprise” is in our society. 
Until recently, the economic textbooks de- 
scribed the fixing of prices and the distribu- 
tion of the product as being determined by 
atomistic processes in which each unit 
formed only a minute share of the total 
supply and therefore was unable to affect 
in any appreciable fashion the final results. 

Nossiter correctly points out that this is 
a gross oversimplification. Many industries 
are instead dominated by three, four, or five 
giant concerns, each of which individually 
helps to regulate output and to fix prices— 
and which frequently have explicit or im- 
plicit price agreements with each other. 

The result is that the economy is per- 
meated with various forms of monopoly and 
imperfect competition which make the dis- 
tribution of wealth and income and, con- 
sequently, of political and social power, far 
more unequal. 
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Nossiter has the courage to draw accurate 
conclusions from these facts; namely, how 
it is seemingly impossible to correct the 
basic injustices in our tax structure which 
favor the mighty, and how unionism does 
not at present provide an adequate counter- 
vailing power. 

The author, in addition, demolishes the 
myth cultivated by the public relations men 
that the ethical standards of the corporate 
managers will furnish an adequate restraint 
against their acting in an antisocial fashion. 

The trial over the price-fixing practices of 
the electrical machinery industry is an elo- 
quent refutation of that contention. Simi- 
larly, reliance upon regulatory commissions 
is properly deflated by the author since these 
bodies all too often become controlled by 
the very groups whom they are charged with 
regulating. 

Writing before President Johnson an- 
nounced his war on poverty, Nossiter shows 
the dark side of American life behind the 
smiling picture of affluent suburbia. Along 
with Michael Harrington, Harry Caudill, 
Leon Keyserling, and Robert Lampman, Nos- 
siter should help to stab the sleeping con- 
science of prosperous Americans fast awake. 

Searching for something in which to place 
his hopes, Nossiter turns to noncoercive 
planning of the French type as offering the 
best hope for expanding production, dimin- 
ishing unemployment, and decentralizing 
economic power. 

France, Norway, and Japan have Certainly 
made great progress in recent years with 
these methods. But whether this could be 
adopted in the United States where the mere 
mention of social planning arouses bitter and 
irrational opposition is indeed questionable. 

The technical progress of the past two 
decades and the improvement in the stand- 
ard of life of perhaps three-quarters of our 
population has had a narcotic effect upon 
rational self-criticism. Comfort is always 
the creator of an unthinking conservatism 
and in many ways the 1960's seem to be re- 
peating the early 1920's. 

But there are tasks enough to do if we 
would only tackle them, and Nossiter’s book 
not only indicates what some of these are, 
but should also help to arouse the will to 
labor at them. Let us hope that we do not 
experience the rude awakening which burst 
upon us with almost apocalyptic thunder 
in October 1929. 


The Food Stamp Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 17, 1964 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, the food 
stamp program will shortly come before 
this body for consideration, and it is 
therefore important that we understand 
the long-range benefits of this program 
insofar as our unemployed in economi- 
cally depressed areas are concerned, as 
well as the benefits which this program 
has afforded our food and agricultural 
objectives. 

The district which I have the high 
honor to represent in the Congress—the 
Fifth Congressional District of West Vir- 
ginia—contains two counties in which 
pilot food stamp projects are now being 
operated—McDowell and Mingo Coun- 
ties. The purpose of these experimental 
pilot projects was to test the effectiveness 
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of such an approach in providing addi- 
tional nutrition to those who are in need, 
and in paving the way for substantial 
improvements in official efforts to make 
more effective use of our productive ca- 
pacity in agriculture. 

Under the food stamp program, Mr. 
Speaker, certified needy families ex- 
change the amount of money they nor- 
mally could be expected to spend for food 
for food coupons of a higher monetary 
value. The difference between the 
amount the families pay and the value of 
the coupons they receive represents the 
Federal contribution in bonus coupons. 

Participating families use the food cou- 
pons to purchase food out of regular 
commercial supplies at retail food stores 
approved to accept such coupons. Any 
food, except for a few imported items, 
may be purchased with those food stamp 
coupons, Retail grocers redeem the cou- 
pons through the facilities of our com- 
mercial banking system. 

Now, then, what has been our overall 
experience with the food stamp pro- 
gram? The record is worth account- 
ing: 

A special survey of the dollar volume 
of retail food store sales was undertaken 
in all eight pilot areas before and after 
the inauguration of the pilot projects. 
Following the start of these projects, 
sales in the survey stores increased by 
8 percent, after adjustment for seasonal 
factors. The survey also indicated that 
the smaller retail stores were able to at- 
tract a reasonable proportion of the 
food coupon business. 

A study of household food consump- 
tion in two of the pilot areas showed 
that families participating in the food 
stamp program made significant in- 


. creases in food purchases and in total 


value of food used since the inaugura- 
tion of the pilot projects. In the two 
areas, 85 and 95 percent of the free 
coupons represented increased food ex- 
penditures, with animal products and 
fruits and vegetables accounting for 
more than 80 percent of the gains in the 
value of food consumed. 

Based on the survey results, Mr. 
Speaker, one can make the following 
evaluation of the food stamp program 
with reasonable certainty: 

First. That the program is effective in 
improving and maintaining the diets of 
participating families—often far above 
the level of diet provided through the is- 
suance of bulk commodities. 

Second. That the additional food pur- 
chasing power generated by a universal 
or nationwide program could provide 
general support to the domestic demand 
for food and, therefore, act to bolster 
farm income. Certainly, an expanded 
program could be expected to result in 
an increase in the volume of food mar- 
keted through commercial channels. 

In McDowell and Mingo Counties, W. 
Va.—areas of longtime substantial and 
chronic unemployment, typical of coal 
mining areas in the Appalachian 
range—the food stamp program has 
meant a continuing toehold on life, a 
program of hope for those who are par- 
ticipating in it. 

In both of these counties, Mr. Speaker, 
meat sales rose almost 12 percent, sales 
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of produce by 13 percent, and sales of 
groceries by almost 6 percent—and these 
gains were made desnite the fact that 
there was no substantial change in the 
general economy of the areas, except 
that in McDowell County employment 
dropped an additional 2 percent. 

In McDowell County, from May 29, 
1961, when the food stamp program was 
first put into effect, through January 
31, 1964, the value of food coupons is- 
sued amounted to $6,380,508. In Mingo 
County, where the program was begun 
on November 1, 1962, the value of food 
coupons issued through January 31, 1964, 
amounted to $1,715,485. 

As of January of this year, there were 
9,651 participants in the food stamp pro- 
gram in McDowell County, and 7.798 
participants in the program in Mingo 
County. 

The surplus food program has been a 
vital sustainer of life to the unemployed 
and underemployed who have had to 
avail themselves of this kind of Gov- 
ernment beneficence. But this program 
is essentially one of powdered eggs, 
powdered milk, lard, beans, and flour. 

Under the food stamp program, the 
coupon user has been able to purchase 
meat, fresh fruit and vegetables, fresh 
eggs, fresh milk, and a wide variety of 
packaged staple foods. And all of this 
has meant more wholesome diets for 
adults as well as for children. 

When we improve the diets of needy 
families, we help to maintain morale and 
we afford thousands of children the op- 
portunity to grow up as sturdy Ameri- 
cans while they pursue an education and 
prepare themselves for their futures as 
adults. 

The food stamp program must be con- 
tinued and expanded. It should be af- 
forded to all counties where unemploy- 
ment is greater than 6.5 percent of the 
labor force for more than 3 months out 
of the past 6 months. I do not think 
that we have any wholly suitable alter- 
native if this affluent Nation is to ex- 
tend the benefits of its great agricul- 
tural capabilities to its own needy people. 


Articles for Possible Consideration in 
Trade Agreement Negotiations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK A. STUBBLE FIELD 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 17, 1964 


Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
on February 28, I submitted a statement 
to the U.S. Tariff Commission support- 
ing the removal of fluorspar from the 
list of items to be negotiated at the Ge- 
neva Conference this year. 

In my opinion, the fluorspar industry 
in this country faces complete annihila- 
tion due to the increase in imports of 
fluorspar from foreign countries. While 
the fluorspar industry may be small in 
comparison to other business activities 
in the United States, its product is most 
essential to our economy. 
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My statement follows: 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK A. STUBBLEFIELD, 
U.S. REPRESENTATIVE FROM FIRST DISTRICT 
OF KENTUCKY 


To: U.S. Tariff Commission, Washington, D.C. 

Subject: Investigation No. TEA-221(b)-1. 
Under section 221 of the Trade Expan- 
sion Act of 1962, with respect to the 
President’s list of articles for possible 
consideration in trade agreement nego- 
tiations. 

GENTLEMEN: I wish to respectfully request 
that this Commission recommend to the 
President that fluorspar (items No. 522.21 
and No. 522.24 of the Tariff Schedule of the 
United States) be removed from the list of 
items to be negotiated at the Geneva Con- 
ference this May. 

Fluorspar imports have and are increasing 
at an alarming rate. Imports for consump- 
tion have risen from an average of 426,646 
short tons for the years 1953 through 1957 
and from 392,164 short tons in 1958 as fol- 
lows: 1959, 555,750 short tons; 1960, 534,020 
short tons; 1961, 505,759 short tons; 1962, 
595,695 short tons. For the first half of 1963, 
a total of 268,696 short tons were imported. 
Imports for consumption in 1962 were 18 
percent over those of 1961. The increase in 
total imports was composed of an 11-percent 
rise in acid-grade fluorspar and a 35-percent 
increase in metallurgical-grade material. 
Mexico supplied 75 percent of our imports, 
followed by Spain with 14 percent, and 
Italy with 8 percent. The increase of im- 
ports of fluorspar is fast spelling the doom of 
our domestic fluorspar industry. 

The fluorspar industry is small, but its 
product is essential to our economy. Dur- 
ing the year 1956-58, when Government- 
stockpiling programs were in effect, about 
$15 million worth of fluorspar was produced 
annually and employment approximated 850 
people. For the next 3 years, 1959-61, with- 
out Government stockpiling, annual pro- 
duction was between $7.5 and $9 million and 
employment averaged about 650. Produc- 
tion in 1962, also was slightly over $9 million. 

Meanwhile we have encouraged the pro- 
duction of fluorspar abroad. We have 
financed mill construction and mine develop- 
ment. Until 1958 we awarded stockpiling 
contracts to foreign firms. Imports have 
been permitted without restriction. And, of 
course, Our wages are much higher than 
those of foreign countries. 

In my opinion, Senator Franx E. Moss 
portrayed accurately today’s situation when 
in 1959 he summarized a minerals data sheet 
of the Department of the Interior as fol- 
lows: (1) That a substantial decline in the 
domestic production of fluorspar can be ex- 
pected with the cessation of Government 
purchase programs; (2) that domestic pro- 
ducers of fluorspar are experiencing con- 
siderable difficulty in meeting import com- 
petition; and (3) that existing tariffs are 
no barrier to imports of fluorspar while at 
the same time exports of fluorspar are of 
only minor importance in the economies of 
foreign exporting countries. Time has cer- 
tainly borne out those conclusions. 

Repeatedly, the fluorspar industry has 
sought to obtain Government assistance or 
additional restrictions on imports of fluor- 
spar, but without avail. 

Mine production statistics for the United 
States indicate that some type of aid is 
necessary for this small, but essential in- 
dustry. From a 1953-57 average of 792,080 
short tons, reaching a high point of 818,100 
short tons in 1958, production has dropped 
to the following: 1959, 404,900 short tons; 
1960, 575,700 short tons; 1961, 615,075 short 
ton; and 1962, 623,750 short tons. Mean- 
while, as shown above, imports have risen 
from about 392,000 short tons in 1958 to 
about 596,000 short tons in 1962. A remedy 
must be found for this situation without 
delay. Surely permitting the tariff on fluor- 
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spar to be negotiated downward would only 
increase the problem and make any remedy 
more difficult and more costly. It is in the 
interest of the Nation that fluorspar be un- 
equivocably removed from the list of items 
to be negotiated at the Geneva Conference 
this spring. 

Therefore, I urge your careful considera- 
tion of this matter and implore you to rec- 
ommend the removal of fluorspar from the 
list of items to be negotiated to the end 
that what's left of this industry may at 
least have a chance to be saved from com- 
plete and total destruction. 


Remarks by Congresswoman Sullivan at 
National Consumers League Dinner 
Honoring Mrs. Esther Peterson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1964 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Post this morning carried a 
little item about “SuLirvan’s Mud,” the 
homemade facial mudpack I referred to 
last night in speaking at a dinner honor- 
ing the President’s Special Assistant for 
Consumer Affairs, Assistant Secretary of 
Labor Esther Peterson. Since then, I 
have received numerous inquiries from 
reporters about this distinctive product— 
distinctive, primarily, because it is pack- 
aged in a container which actually tells 
the user what is in the jar. 

The dinner honoring Mrs. Peterson, 
held at the Mayflower Hotel, was spon- 
sored by the National Consumers League, 
an organization which has been battling 
for and supporting consumer causes 
since 1899. I was, indeed, privileged to 
be invited to participate in this event, 
along with Senator PHILIP A. Hart, of 
Michigan, the other Congressional 
speaker, who succeeded the late Senator 
Kefauver as chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Monopoly and Antitrust of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, and 
who is the author of the “Truth in Pack- 
aging” bill. 

In my remarks, I attempted to point 
up some of the glaring loopholes in our 
basic statutes protecting consumers, par- 
ticularly in the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act, and more particularly in the sec- 
tions of that law dealing with cosmetics 
and also with labeling. But I also re- 
ferred to the need for legislation on 
credit disclosure, meat inspection, com- 
modity futures regulation, and many 
other areas of consumer interest, in 
which Mrs. Peterson’s efforts will, I 
know, be highly effective. 

Presiding at the dinner was Mr. John 
W. Edelman, chairman of the board of 
directors of the National Consumers 
League. Toastmaster was Mr. Wallace 
J. Campbell, formerly of the Cooperative 
League of the United States here in 
Washington, and now an executive of the 
Nationwide Insurance Co., in Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Under unanimous consent, Mr. 
Speaker, I submit herewith my remarks 
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in tribute to an outstanding woman who 

is now the voice of the consumer in the 

execytive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment, as follows: 

REMARKS BY CONGRESSWOMAN LEONOR K. SUL- 
LIVAN, DEMOCRAT, OF MISSOURI, AT DINNER 
or NATIONAL CONSUMERS LEAGUE HONORING 
Mus. ESTHER PETERSON, SPECIAL ASSISTANT 
TO THE PRESIDENT FOR CONSUMER AFFAIRS, 
Monpay NıcHT, MARCH 16, 1964, ar MAY- 
FLOWER HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

I am delighted to join the National Con- 
sumers League tonight in honoring Esther 
Peterson, because Esther Peterson brings 
honor to a cause to which most of us here 
tonight have been devoting most of our lives. 
She brings not only honor to the consumer 
movement but also vast energy, sparkling 
imagination, great skill and remarkable 
effectiveness. 

The fact that there is an Esther Peterson, 
and the fact that she has been willing to 
take on the tremendous responsibility of 
coordinating and expanding the consumer 
services of the Federal Government give us a 
feeling of real optimism tonight. Tear after 
year and Congress after Congress, we have 
had the sad experience of watching so much 
consumer legislation wither and die because 
of lack of public awareness of the seriousness 
of the gaps in our consumer laws, and also 
because of lack of effective support and lead - 
ership in the executive agencies. This is not 
meant in criticism of the career people in 
the agencies; they are not politiclans—they 
are not politically orlented—and it takes 
political leadership to push these things 
through. 

Very often, the political effort has to be 
bipartisan. And here, once again, Esther 
Peterson has the skill which is needed to 
achieve political ends on the highest level 
of political morality and bipartisanship. So 
I hail with joy and thanksgiving the action 
of President Johnson in appointing a spe- 
cial assistant for consumer affairs and I hail 
his excellent judgment in assigning Esther 
Peterson to the task of fighting the con- 
sumer battle from a desk in the White 
House. 

As the sponsor of much of the consumer 
legislation introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives in the last 11 years, I am realist 
enough to know that Esther Peterson's ap- 
pointment is not going to mean the enact- 
ment tomorrow—or even the day after—of 
every worthwhile bill we have had pending 
on the calendar or languishing in committee. 
For at least a few days, or weeks, or months— 
let’s hope it’s not years—the consumer will 
still have to be wary and suspicious of any 
meat sold in intrastate commerce which is 
not subject to Federal inspection for whole- 
someness; the consumer will still be at the 
mercy of sharp gyrations in prices of basic 
commodities in which futures trading is not 
subject to effective Government regulations; 
the buyer will still have to beware of the 
deceptively easy credit terms on almost any- 
thing he buys; and all of us who use cosmet- 
ics—and that includes not only women but 
children and men, as well—must be careful 
not to be the first to use any new product, 
because those who use them first are the 
guinea pigs for the rest of us. 

We are tired of being guinea pigs in this 
area of consumer health. Unfortunately the 
pattern in the past has been that too many 
citizens have had to be made sick as well as 
tired—sick and tired—in their guinea pig 
role before basic reforms in the Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Acts could be achieved. 

The next time you are in a beauty parlor— 
you women here tonight—and the clouds of 
hair spray envelop everyone in the room, and 
float in among the cigarette smoke, think, for 
& moment, of your danger. That hair spray 
is inflammable. It is dangerous to the eyes. 
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It can be dangerous, perhaps, to the lungs. 
It is one of numerous cosmetic products 
which do not have to be pretested for safety 
before being placed on the market; in addi- 
tion—and this is what I mean by the dan- 
ger—the Hazardous Products Labeling Act 
does not apply to it because, presumably, the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act provides all 
the necessary safeguards as to labeling, and 
so on. Esther, we are being strangled in 
loopholes—loopholes which, from a consumer 
standpoint, act like a noose. 

My hope, my wish is that with Esther 
Peterson’s help we will someday soon be able 
to go up to the cosmetic counter of any 
store in the country and know what we're 
buying—know what's in the product, in- 
cluding any ingredient to which we may be 
allergic, or which might be poisonous if 
swallowed by a child; to have the products 
clearly marked as to size and weight—not 
just cosmetics, but all consumer products— 
and in the case of cosmetics to be absolutely 
sure that the product is safe to use. 

All women seek beauty all their lives. 
Little girls primp and raid their mother's 
perfume bottles before they outgrow their 
snowsuits. Teenagers use the artistry of 
Cleopatra in applying eyelash and eyebrow 
makeup. The older we grow the more inter- 
ested we become in the cosmetics that sug- 
gest the beauty of youth. Aids to beauty 
are fine if they are safe and pure, and if we 
can afford them. But I think it is most im- 
portant to know what ingredients are put in 
those jars and bottles and boxes and cans 
that we buy to make ourselves irresistible. 
The contents should be listed on the labels. 

I have with me a good illustration of the 
kind of labeling we should have on all cos- 
metics. This isa jar of mud. Like the ciga- 
rette ad in the papers the other day, I can 
guarantee that no other mudpack on the 
market today has been proved any safer or 
more effective than my mud. The difference 
is that my jar tells you what is in the jar. 
No other brand can make that claim, It says 
on the label that it contains bentonite, 
glycerin, witch hazel, certified red food color- 
ing, and perfume. I think, whether it be 
mudpack or lipstick, cleansing cream or as- 
tringent, deodorant or powderbase—or hair 
dye or hair spray—that it should be safe to 
use and that you should know what's in it. 
Is that impossible? Is it antibusiness? No 
more so than fur labeling, food labeling, drug 
labeling, or any other kind of consumer- 
product identification. 

You may not want to use Sullivan’s mud 
for a facial, Esther—with your skin, you 
don’t even need it. But let’s get the mud 
out of the consumer's eyes—by removing, 
through legislation and administrative ac- 
tion, those many barriers to the consumer's 
right to know—to have the facts—to be able 
to differentiate between products—and to be 
safe in the use of consumer purchases, 
whether they be necessities or luxuries. 


Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH R. HARDING 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 17, 1964 


Mr. HARDING. Mr. Speaker, we in 
Idaho are extremely proud of our senior 
Senator, FRANK CHURCH. 

Senator CHURcR, in 1960, during his 
first term in the Senate, was selected by 
the Democratic Party to deliver the key- 
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note address at the Democratic National 
Convention. This high honor was be- 
stowed on an Idaho Senator for the first 
time in history because Senator CHURCH 
early in his Senate career had won re- 
spect for his oratorical ability. 

Today, Senator Frank CHURCH is win- 
ning recognition as a result of his 
thoughtful influence as a member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee in the U.S. 
Senate. Here, Senator CHURCH has be- 
come a most important voice on the vital 
committee that is charged with guiding 
the legislative action on our foreign 
policy. 

At the present time, Senator CHURCH 
serves as chairman of the International 
Organizations Subcommittee and is also 
a member of the African Affairs Subcom- 
mittee and the Disarmament Subcom- 
mittee. 

Indicative of Senator CHURCH’S grow- 
ing influence in the conduct of the for- 
eign affairs of our Nation and the in- 
creasing emphasis his views are receiv- 
ing nationally is the following interview 
with correspondents of the Washington 
Evening Star, the Detroit News, the New- 
ark News, and the St. Louis Post Dis- 
patch. 

I call the attention of my colleagues to 
the vital questions discussed by Senator 
CHURCH in this interview as it was pub- 
lished in the Washington, D.C., Sunday 
Star on March 15, 1964: 


Ow THE RECORD: MORE FLEXIBLE FOREIGN 
Pol ic? 


Question. Senator CHURCH, the Republi- 
cans say that foreign policy will be the major 
issue in the coming presidential campaign. 
Do you accept that premise and, as a Demo- 
crat, how do you feel about it? 

Answer. I think that foreign policy, in the 
times in which we live, will always be a 
major issue in a national election cam- 


As a Democrat, I welcome it. I think that 
the foreign policy record of President Ken- 
nedy and President Johnson is strong, and 
that this issue will be to our advantage. 

Question. The most serious problem right 
now is probably Vietnam. Would you ‘be 
willing to see a full-scale American debate 
on what course we should take in Vietnam? 

Answer. Yes, if there are real alternatives 
to discuss. Should the President propose 
some change of course in South Vietnam, 
this would provide an occasion for extended 
debate. If, on the other hand, we continue 
to hold to our present policy, then I would 
not anticipate such a debate soon taking 
place. 

Question. Do you think it was right for the 
United States to become so deeply committed 
to its present course in Vietnam, without a 
debate in Congress or among the general 
public? 

Answer. I personally have always had grave 
misgivings over the decision which 
took us into South Vietnam. If we had it 
to do again, I would strenuously object, and 
I know there are many others who would 
also. 

Unfortunately, neither President Kennedy 
nor President Johnson had that option avail- 
able to them. We were in Vietnam when 
they took over. 


SUCCESS IN VIETNAM? 
Question, Is it your own view that we are 
succeeding, or failing, now, in Vietnam? 
Answer. I don't know. I am not optimistic 
about the outlook. If Ho Chi Minh, the lead- 
er of North Vietnam, is regarded by most 
Vietnamese people, North and South, as the 
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authentic architect of independence from the 
French, as the George Washington of Viet- 
nam, so to speak, it will be hard for us. 
Wars against George Washingtons are not 
easily won. 

Question. Do you think that the way out 
in Vietnam may be to carry the war north 
into North Vietnam, or even Red China? 

Answer. That is certainly not the way out. 
As I look at the map, that is the way in. 

I would hope that we don’t make South 
Vietnam a launching pad for another Ko- 
rean war. That war cost us heavily in Amer- 
ican lives and fortune. We were able to end 
the fighting only by confining ourselves to 
the area south of the 38th Parallel. This 
became the basis for the truce, but the 
Korean problem is still costing us half a 
billion a year. 

One could question what has been gained, 
when one compares the enormous outpouring 
of American resources into this Korean pen- 
insula with the real interests of the United 
States that have been served by our presence 
there. 

Are we again to repeat this performance 
in South Vietnam, extending the war north- 
ward, inviting the Chinese down? I would 
have to be persuaded that the vital interests 
of the United States are in fact at stake, to 
warrant so dangerous and endless an adven- 
ture as this would be. 

We need to look further ahead than our 
immediate frustrations in South Vietnam. 
If we were to make this our own war and 
occupy this territory with the American 
Army, which would be the likely next step 
if the war were broadened, then we must 
face up to the fact that we will have to seize 
and hold this remote region of the world 
with naked American power. Asiatic people 
would regard our holding it as a kind of 
American possession, however differently we 
viewed it. 

Everything that has happened in the last 
20 years demonstrates the folly of such a 
course. 

SOUTHEAST ASIA SETTLEMENT 


Question. Do you see merit in President 
de Gaulle’s suggestion of a neutralist set- 
tlement in southeast Asia? 

Answer. If this whole of the archipelago 
could be neutralized, including North Viet- 
nam, then I should think that this would 
be positively in the American interest, as 
well as in the general interest of all the 
peoples concerned. 

I am not dismayed that General de Gaulle 
is apparently attempting to explore the pos- 
sibilities for some such political settlement. 
If he succeeds, it could well serve our interest 
and furnish us with a basis for an acceptable 
solution. If he fails, we are no worse off 
for his having tried. 

Question. Do you think, then, that we 
should officially support General de Gaulle's 
search for a neutralist solution in south- 
east Asia? 

Answer. I think that President de Gaulle 
does not particularly want our support. 
Therefore, I see no adavntage to be gained 
by giving him our official indorsement. 

Question. There is another option we 
haven't discussed. Would this be a problem 
that the United Nations could deal with 
effectively? 

Answer. It might be. But only if some 
possibility develops for neutralizing the 
whole of the archipelago. It is difficult for 
me to conceive how the United Nations could 
play a useful role here, if the only issue is 
what shall be done about South Vietnam. 


PRESIDENT’S ROLE 
Question. Do you think we can achieve 
the neutralization of South Vietnam so long 


as we are, or appear to be, losing the guer- 
rilla warfare there? 
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Answer. It happened in Laos. 
possibly happen in Vietnam. 

I concede that the prospects are dimmer 
if the war continues to go badly. There is 
much truth in General Clay’s statement 
that nations can usually secure at the bar- 
gaining table only what they can hold in the 
field. 

Question. Then you don’t agree with the 
official position that to go to a neutralization 
formula at this point and withdraw Ameri- 
can troops from South Vietnam would mean 
giving over South Vietnam to the Commu- 
nists? 

Answer. I am opposed to any bogus neu- 
tralization which is only a mask for a Com- 
munist takeover. 

There are several neutral countries in that 
region that are not Communist. Laos and 
Cambodia are examples. In fact, I thought 
we had gotten over the habit of regarding 
neutralism as anti-American. 

Where we are dealing with small countries 
on the fringes of China, if we insist on their 
taking sides in the cold war, they are very 
apt to feel compelled to take sides with 
China, and not with us. Neutralism be- 
comes an umbrella which oftentimes can 
protect their independence. 


NO GENEVA ACCORDS 


Question. Then would you say the Geneva 
accords of 1962 on a neutral Laos are work- 
ing? 

Answer. I would say that it became obvi- 
ous from the course of the fighting preced- 
ing that agreement that, without it, the 
whole of the country would soon have fallen 
under Communist control. 

Question. Senator, do you find it either 
improper or awkward to have the U:S. 
Ambassador to Saigon, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
with a campaign being waged for the Re- 
publican presidential nomination in his be- 
half? 

Answer. It may be awkward for him. I 
don’t think it is awkward for the United 
States, as long as he attends to his duties 
as our Ambassador in Saigon. 

Lodge is a man of great experience and 
ability. Mr. Kennedy’s decision to send him 
to South Vietnam, and Mr. Johnson’s deci- 
sion to retain him there, seem to me to be in 
the best interests of the country. 

I would just like to say one further word 
about this Vietnam problem. 

President Kennedy was careful to make 
the distinction, some months ago, that the 
war in South Vietnam was their war, not 
ours. If their Government cannot maintain 
itself against the uprising, it won’t be be- 
cause we have failed to give it adequate ad- 
vice, assistance, training, equipment, money 
and materials. We will put enough arma- 
ment and supplies into South Vietnam to 
fairly sink the peninsula before we are 
finished. 

This enormous quantity of arms, food and 
money had doubtlessly helped the Govern- 
ment, but our presence there may also be a 
handicap to the Government. 

When one considers the general attitude 
of the Asian people toward Western na- 
tions, and how recently these countries have 
emerged from colonial control, it is hard to 
feature a war more difficult to win in that 
region of the world than one carried on 
under the auspices of a Western nation. 

I first went into this part of the world 
as a young Officer in the Second World War, 
and I stayed for a time in India. Out in the 
countryside of India, I never saw much dis- 
tinction drawn between an American and 
an English uniform. 

It is hard for me to believe that the people 
of Vietnam in the jungles and in the coun- 
tryside draw the distinction we draw between 
American and French uniforms. 


It could 
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THE U.N. SESSIONS 


Question. Senator, as head of the Inter- 
national Organizations Subcommittee, you 
must be concerned about what is going to 
happen in the next ‘session of the United 
Nations. 

Do you think, in view of French recogni- 
tion of Communist China, it is wise policy 
for the United States to continue to oppose 
its admission to the United Nations? 

Answer. I think it is necessary for us to 
continue to oppose the admission of Red 
China. I am doubtful that any change in 
our position, at this time, would prove bene- 
ficial to the United States. I suspect that 
China finds us a convenient enemy to have, 
and that, for internal purposes, she needs 
and wants an enemy. 

Therefore, I am doubtful that any sudden 
change in our attitude would result in better 
behavior on the part of the Chinese Govern- 
ment. 

Question. Do you think Red China will be 
admitted this year? 

Answer. I am hopeful that Red China will 
not b^ admitted, despite the prospect that 
France may support her bid. However, we 
have to face the time when we may be out- 
voted on this issue. I only hope that, if it 
does happen, we will be mature enough to 
accept the decision of the member states 
on this question, and that we will continue, 
nevertheless, to remain a member of the 
United Nations, and to give it the support 
that its general record entitles it to have. 


WHAT CAN WE DO 


Question. What, then, should a responsible 
administration do to prepare this country 
and the people in this country for the pros- 
pect that you think is likely? 

Answer. I think that we should begin to 
talk candidly about the realities in the world. 
To the extent that American policy is based 
upon myth, we disserve ourselves. 

The fact is that there is a China, and that 
there is a Formosa. The fact is that Ger- 
many is divided into two parts. The power, 
the array of power, necessary to rejoin Ger- 
many, or to reinstate the Formosan Govern- 
ment in Peiping, is simply not present. We 
are not prepared to supply it, nor should we, 
and neither are the other countries. 

If we don't begin to recognize these facts, 
and take them into account as we formulate 
American policy, we are in danger of be- 
coming a kind of “Alice in Wonderland” in 
world affairs, and other nations will begin 
to take policy away from us and make de- 
cisions which leave us behind. 

This is what De Gaulle is now undertak- 
ing to do, with astonishing rashness, and 
with some prospect of success. 


PRECEDENT IN LAOS 


Question. It has been said that President 
Kennedy was much more personally involved 
in foreign policy than President Johnson. 
What would you say? 

Answer. President Johnson is demonstrat- 
ing, in his handling of the water-pipe crisis 
in Cuba and the dangerous Panamanian 
riots, that he is capable of acting with that 
combination of force and restraint which 
is the substance of statesmanship. 

Nobody will walk over Lyndon B. John- 
son. At the same time, he is going to be 
coolheaded in his decisions, if these ex- 
amples typify the way he intends to conduct 
American foreign policy as President of the 
United States. 

Question. And yet, in answer to a previous 
question, you said that General de Gaulle 
was developing policies which seem to leave 
us behind. By “us,” you seem to mean the 
administration which conducts foreign 
policy. 
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Answer. I was referring there to the whole 
American attitude, which has obtained under 
both Republican and Democratic administra- 
tions, and which, in the main, is still ac- 
cepted on both sides of the aisle in Congress. 

What I am calling for is a reappraisal of 
fundamental propositions that long have 
frozen American policy into place, both in 
Europe and in the Pacific. 

President de Gaulle may force this reap- 
praisal upon us, but it is much too early to 
say what posture President Johnson will 
assume with respect to these fundamental 
matters. He has been in the White House 
too short a period of time. 


Salute to St. Patrick 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 17, 1964 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, on March 
12, 1964, my good friend and esteemed 
colleague, the gentleman from New York, 
Representative JoHN M. MURPHY, was 
honored at a “salute to St. Patrick” at 
the National Democratic Club in New 
York City. Under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include his 
address: ; 


REMARKS OF REPRESENTATIVE JOHN M. MURPHY 
AT THE “SALUTE TO ST. PATRICK,” NATIONAL 
DEMOCRATIC CLUB, New YORK CITY, THURS- 
DAY, Marcu 12, 1964 
With President Johnson addressing the 

annual St. Patrick’s Day party in Washing- 
ton this year, a dual purpose was accom- 
plished. The first was Washington's annual 
salute to St. Patrick; the second a fitting 
forum for an address to the committee by 
President Johnson. The Democratic con- 
gressional campaign committee scheduled 
this dinner 2 days late, not realizing that it 
would now fall on St. Joseph’s Day, so at 
the outset tonight, it is appropriate that I 
quote from an ancient Roman. It was all of 
2,000 years ago that Cato the Elder sagely 
said: "The Celts devote themselves mainly to 
two things: Fighting and talking.” Now, I 
don't know if Cato was the noblest Roman of 
them all, but the old boy had to be one of the 
smartest. Yet, he neglected to mention one 
thing: The Irish will fight with or for almost 
anybody, but their talking is chiefly about 
their land. 

But on this glorious day so close to St. 
Patrick's can we not be forgiven for dwelling 
upon Ireland just a bit? It has been said 
that blessed is he who tooteth his own horn; 
if so, we Irish are thrice blessed. Anyway, 
I'm not like one of our notable countrymen, 
writer and scholar George Moore, who once 
said that his only claim to originality among 
Irishmen was that he never made a speech. 
I have made a number, and, if the voters are 
willing, I hope to make a lot more. I realize, 
of course, that on this night I am under a 
terrific handicap: This being almost an all- 
Irish gathering, everybody will be talking 
and nobody will be listening. 

Nonetheless, I am a politician and deter- 
mined to talk if it kills all of you. Some of 
what I say will be enlightening, I hope. 
Some will be inspiring, Ifurther hope. Some 
will be entertaining, I hope still further. If 
I strike out on all three counts, I will be 
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allowed to go back to Washington and do 
penance by reading the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orp from cover to cover each day for a month. 
And that, gentlemen, is penance. 

In the weeks since that black day last 
November 22, I have thought many times of 
our late and beloved President’s most quoted 
statement, and one that will live in our his- 

: “Ask not what your country can do 
for you, but what you can do for your coun- 
try.” At the time it was made, this was a 
challenge, a call for the future. It still is, 
of course, yet I have thought of it also in 
terms of the past, and in terms of the Irish. 
As we all know so well, this country has been 
the saving of the Irish—and this in a literal 
sense—both as a race and as a nation. 

It is common knowledge that during the 
Irish potato famine the population of Ireland 
dropped from 8 to 6 million people in a 2- 
year period; that the Irish were totally illit- 
erate due to a 100-year restriction of no 
Irishman being able to read or write—im- 
posed by the British. They owned no land 
and paid rent to British landlords and had 
such small plots of land that a small potato 
harvest, a mud shack, and maybe a pig and 
two or three chickens represented their en- 
tire stake in life. The Irish came to this 
country and were given hope for a decent 
life and, if not for themselves at least for 
their children, the opportunity to work. 

Well, now, what is the other side of the 
coin? What have we Irish done for this 
country? Have we paid something on ac- 
count on this enormous debt we owe? As 
one of our own was fond of saying, let's 
look at the record: 

Oddly, even the Irish tend to date their 
participation in the affairs of this country 
from the years immediately following the 
great famine. True, better than a million 
and a half Irish emigrated in the decade 
after 1845, mostly to New York and Boston, 
and millions more followed them up to the 
early 1900’s—so many that there was a say- 
ing, “The Statue of Liberty was sculpted by 
an Italian and donated by the French to 
= the Irish to the Dutch city of New 

ork.” 

But the Irish were here nearly from the 
start. It is known that some Irish and 
Scotch settled along the Merrimack River as 
early as 1634, and in 1654 the ship Good Fel- 
low arrived in Boston with 400-odd Irish- 
men—and even as early as that the Irish 
were accused of trying to take over the coun- 
try. They were being accused of it as late 
as 1960 also. 

The part of the Irish in the American Rev- 
olution has, for reasons unknown, received 
little attention. Historically, the Revolution 
has remained almost the exclusive property 
of the English-descended American, Yet 
this is by no means justified. The Irish 
have a very solid claim to a share in that 
fight. How could history ignore the pro- 
pensity of the Irish for a rebellion, particu- 
larly against the Sassenach? In the gen- 
eral population of the Colonies, the feeling 
was pretty well divided, Tory and Rebel, but 
among the Irish, who were especially numer- 
ous in Pennsylvania, the sympathy was Rebel 
to a man. In the Irish Parliament, to which 
only members of the Church of Ireland could 
belong, one legislator replied to a Crown 
question on sympathy with the Americans by 
saying: Where Irish hearts are, their hands 
are also.” 

At that time, some 35,000 Irish were arriv- 
ing on these shores annually, and a good 
many got here just in time to pick up a 
musket in anger against the minions of 
bullheaded George III. 

Some estimates say that fully a third of 
Washington's troops were Irish, old or new 
generation, and out of 731 foreign born in the 
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Pennsylvania Line of Ireland Regiment, 361 
hailed from the “ould” sod. And to anyone 
who might say, “True, perhaps, but no doubt 
they were all privates,” you can firmly point 
out that 16 of Washington’s general officers 
were Irishmen, most of them members of 
the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, an open- 
handed group which donated the then enor- 
mous sum of 150,000 pounds to the Revolu- 
tionary cause. And among the illustrious 
Sons of St. Patrick in those brave days were 
John Barry, generally called the father of the 
U.S. Navy, and Gen. Mad Anthony Wayne, a 
broth of a boy and a fighter beyond compare. 
And let me here inject a word for the 
Kellys—are there any Kellys in the house? 
who, I must say, led all the rest of the Revo- 
lution’s muster rolls with 695 stalwart souls. 

And what about the Sullivans, a proud clan 
to be sure? Well, five of them were officers 
in Washington’s army; one—John Sullivan— 
wrote that part of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence listing the wrongs of the British, 
and among them were a future Governor, 
judge, and attorney general of New Hamp- 
shire, and a future Governor of Massachu- 
setts. Incidentally, three Irish-born Ameri- 
cans; namely, James Smith, Matthew Thorn- 
ton, and George Taylor, were signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, Naturally, I 
could go on about the deeds of the clan 
Murphy also, but modesty forbids me. 

But being that contradiction in terms, an 
honest politician, I will add that not every 
page in the Irish chapters of the Revolution 
was one of glory. In all candor, the Penn- 
sylvania Line Regiment did engage in a bit 
of a donnybrook with the authorities, pro- 
voked by what was then called barrel fever. 
They rebelled against their officers, but not 
against the Government. The British heard 
about it, and being British, concluded to 
capitalize on the Irish disaffection in the 
ranks. So, they sent two emissaries into the 
rebel camp with a suggestion that they go 
over to the British. The Irish promptly 
hanged them as spies. (Somehow, the Eng- 
lish never, never understood the Irish.) And, 
their frustrations happily removed, returned 
vigorously to the fray. 

Nor should we overlook the contributions 
of two unsung heroes of Irish extraction, 
Patrick O'Flynn, of Wilmington, Del., and 
Hercules Mulligan—now there's a name for 
you—of New York. Patrick was a captain in 
Washington's army and afterwards a tavern- 
keeper in the manner of tavernkeepers of 
every era. He became a confidante of the 
first President, who was not averse to a dram 
or two on a wintry night. Hercules Mulligan 
was Washington’s confidential agent, and in 
1781 furnished a tip that helped prevent the 
general's capture by the British on a trip to 
Newport. 

In the early years of this Republic, the 
Irish were on every level of society—in the 
professions, in business, and in agriculture, 
and, in one notable instance, in inventive sci- 
ence. It was the son of poor Irish parents, 
Robert Fulton, who astonished all New York 
back in 1807 by setting forth on the Hudson 
River in a steamboat that sped along at the 
frightening rate of 5 miles per hour. There 
were slurs at the time that, of course, the 
Irish invented the steamboat—because they 
so abhored undiluted water that they wished 
to cross it in the least possible time. (Eng- 
lish spite, undoubtedly, but it is a criticism 
that has been leveled at the Irish for these 
many years.) 

Tis true the Irish will take a drink now 
and then, but only if they are alone or with 
somebody—and then solely for medicinal 
purposes. As Mark Twain once said, “Give 
an Irishman lager for a month and he’s a 
dead man. An Irishman is lined with cop- 
per, and beer corrodes it. But whisky 
polishes the copper and is the saving of him.” 
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Nothing like going home with a high polish, 
either. And there was the proper Irish 
lady who was asked at customs if she had 
anything to declare. Nivir a bit.“ said she. 
“Then, old girl,” demanded the customs in- 
spector, just what's in this bottle?” Holy 
water,“ she said, “and bad cess to ye.” “Holy 
water, eh?“ sneered the inspector, sniffing 
the contents. “Why, this is whisky.” 
“Faith, an’ it’s a miracle,“ cried the lady. 

Of course, many people overlook the fact 
that the Irish took the whisky because their 
wages included whisky as part of the pay- 
ment. This was all included in the labor 
contractors’ scheme to keep the Irish in 
subservience. The abject poverty in which 
they lived also made whisky a way of help- 
ing the dreary living conditions and a future 
which to them seemed nonexistent. It also 
was a solace for a man who worked 17 hours 
to soothe his aching muscles with a drink or 
two of the hard stuff. 

And there’s truth too in the old Irish ad- 
age that drink is the good man’s vice: some 
of the more notable tyrants of history— 
Cromwell and Hitler are two that come to 
mind—were teetotalers. An Irishman’s in- 
stinct tells him never to trust a man who'll 
not take a social drink; and, as we all know, 
an Irishman's instinct is well-nigh infallible 
in all important matters. 

The Irish affinity to politics, of course, is 
closely associated with the name Tammany 
Hall. It seems incongruous that Tammany 
Hall and New York City were dead set against 
the Irish in the early 1800's; however, after 
Gov. De Witt Clinton, of New York, realized 
it was the Irish affinity for hard work that 
made it possible for him to build his canal, 
and further realizing that a drastic change 
had to be made in the voting eligibility re- 
quirements to make this a truly great Amer- 
ica, he initiated the movement to bring the 
Irish immigrants into the Democratic Party. 
At the outset the Irish were not eligible to 
vote because of the requirement that a voter 
be a landowner and also have 14 years’ resi- 
dence in this country. Tammany changed 
this and made the Irishman of the streets 
an eligible voter. 

The swift and total identity of the Irish 
with America was marked by many and 
marveled at, particularly by the English- 
men. One, a J. Kent, who traveled here just 
after the Revolution, had this to say: “An 
Irishman, the instant he sets foot on Amer- 
ican ground, becomes ipso facto an Ameri- 
can; this was uniformly the case during the 
whole of the late war. Whilst Englishmen 
and Scotsmen were regarded with jealousy 
and distrust, even with the best recom- 
mendation of zeal and attachment to the 
cause, a native of Ireland stood in need of 
no other certificate than his brogue—indeed. 
Their conduct in the late revolution amply 
justified this favorable opinion, for whilst 
the Irish emigrant was fighting the battles 
of America by sea and land, the Irish mer- 
chants labored to increase the wealth and 
maintain the credit of the country.” 

By the time of the Civil War the Irish 
were not only established in America but in 
some parts of it, notably in the cities of the 
North and East, they were becoming a power. 
New York, of course, was and is the capital 
of the Irish in the United States, with Bos- 
ton perhaps a close second and Chicago 
running third. But contrary to popular 
belief there were many Irish in the South 
even before the Civil War, principally in New 
Orleans, Mobile, Galveston, Savannah, and 
Charleston. Quite a number of them were 
wealthy and, as improbable as it seems in the 
light of Irish history, they were represented 
among the slaveholding class in coastal 
Maryland, South Carolina, and Georgia. 
This can be explained by pointing out that 
the position of the Catholic Church then 
was that slavery was a natural disaster, akin 
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to war and pestilence and beyond human 
ability to eradicate wholly. However, in 
1839 Pope Gregory declared slavery as being 
immoral. 

Thus was it that in the South, as well as 
in the North, the Irish flocked to the colors 
when the cannon boomed at Sumter. 
There were upwards of 400,000 in the 
Union Army, some 85,000 in the Confederate. 
And among them were figures who will al- 
ways live in American history—Phil Sheri- 
dan, the peerless cavalry leader who con- 
quered the Shenandoah Valley for the 
North; George G. Meade, victor at Gettys- 
burg; Thomas Francis Meagher, the exiled 
Trish patriot who led the Union’s famous 
Irish Brigade; and the war’s most colorful 
general, the incomparable Phil Kearny, who, 
in the opinion of high southern officers, 
would have won the war early for the North 
had it not been for his untimely death. 

Kearny, I might add, was the very epitome 
of the Irish hero—brave to an incredible 
degree, as handsome as he was dashing, a 
scholar of high attainment, a noted wit, 
and something of a poet. Quite a man with 
the ladies, too. The town of Kearny, N.J., 
is named after him and it is a shame that 
some of our Irish historical societies haven't 
done more to keep his name alive. 

The Irish attitude toward war is neatly 
summed up in an incident that involved 
Stonewall Jackson, a very flinty type, and 
one of his subordinate commanders, General 
Taylor, son of old Zachary Taylor. Taylor, a 
Louisianian, reported to Jackson one day 
with his troops, among whom were a bunch 
of pellmell New Orleans Irishmen. Their 
discipline in camp left something to be 
desired; namely, discipline, and Stonewall 
was unimpressed. “Rather frivolous fel- 
lows for serious work,” he grunted. Next 
day after the Hibernians distinguished 
themselves when the shooting started, 
Stonewall sought out Taylor. “I was 
wrong,” he grunted, and rode off. 


“The mad Gaels of Ireland 
Are a race that God made mad 
For all their wars are merry 
And all their songs are sad.” 
—C. K. CHESTERTON. 


Really, however, the role of the Irish in 
American military history needs no reciting; 
it is inscribed on thousands of monuments, 
in cemeteries across this wide country as 
well as in foreign lands. Nor do I need to 
dwell on the Irish preeminence in the clergy, 
their illustrious part in the professions, par- 
ticularly in the law, their contribution to 
letters and to education, and their bent for 
business. Irish success in these fields has 
already been acclaimed. 

The Irish have always been known for 
their religiousness and I don’t want to con- 
fuse this with devoutness. The Irish record 
in politics and in business has always been 
characterized by the purest of motives. 
However, the Irish devotion to God and gift 
of faith has been the greatest factor in 
bringing him through the great suffering 
that he was subjected to, both in his native 
land and this one. The story of the Molly 
Maguires in the Pennsylvania coalfields who 
righted the slave conditions and injustices 
to not only the Irish but to the English, 
Welsh, and Germans, is a controversial page 
in American history. True, the Molly Ma- 
guires murdered some company men, but it 
was through their efforts that minimum 
wages, decent working hours, and safe con- 
ditions in the mines and factories emanated. 

But to me, the greatest contribution we 
Irish have made to America is in politics. 
Over the years the profession, or art, of 
politics has been derided—unjustly, in my 
opinion. Politics is the management of 
public affairs, and the only alternative to it 
is anarchy. To be a successful practitioner 
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requires flexibility, compassion, a genuine 
liking for people and an understanding of 
their imperfections, all qualities that go into 
the Irish character. From the start, it was 
apparent that the American system of poli- 
tics was tailored to the Irish and they to it. 

Basically, politics is people, and the Irish 
have a winning way with people, as even 
their enemies will agree. 

The Irish soon discovered that, on election 
day, one man was every bit as as an- 
other and maybe even a little bit better. The 
thoughtful among them realized, particularly 
during the big waves of immigration, when 
anti-Irish feeling ran high, that only by par- 
ticipation in politics could the opportunity 
for self-improvement be obtained. They 
knew, too, that commiserating among them- 
selves was self-defeating. The signs that 
read “No Irish Need Apply“ would not be 
taken down for the asking nor would the 
stereotype of the comic Irishman vanish un- 
less a truer image supplanted it. So, these 
politicians went to work in the wards, per- 
suading, cajoling, and on occasion, using a 
little muscle to get out the vote. 

From the first the Irish were attracted to 
the Democratic Party, the party of the people 
from Andrew Jackson's day to this—and I 
like to think that, in large measure, they are 
the Democratic Party. No other ethnic group 
in this country has remained as steadfastly 
loyal to it for solong. Others have joined for 
a time, then drifted away when the candi- 
date or a particular stand was not to their 
liking. However, in 1920 Irish sentiment in 
this country ran so high against Woodrow 
Wilson because of his refusal to assist Ire- 
land in her independence movement from 
Great Britain, particularly the bloodshed of 
the Irish War of Independence of 1916, that 
the Irish voted unanimously for a Republi- 
can President, Warren G. Harding, to the 
overwhelming defeat of James M. Cox, of 
Ohio. The British realized the American sen- 
timents expressed in this election and in 1921 
set Ireland free. 

Nor have the bulk of the Irish been deluded 
by the spurious logic of the “best man” ar- 
gument. They vote for principle, not per- 
sonality; for people, not private interests. 

In the framework of the Democratic Party 
the Irish swiftly challenged the old-line Re- 
publican power structure and, over the years, 
began to make their influence felt. It was a 
struggle, there were discouraging setbacks, 
and at times it seemed as if the task was 
hopeless. But as Irish names began to ap- 
pear on the ballots in important elections, 
the mass of the Irish began to lift their heads 
in new self-respect. If it could be done in 
politics, it could be done in other flelds, and 
now they had friends in fairly high places to 
help them fight the battle. The Irish could 
apply. 

Today, we seldom think of the time when 
the Trish were the hewers of wood and the 
drawers of water. The ditchdigger’s shovel 
has been forgotten; some of the Irish have 
so far forgotten it that they are Republicans. 
Most think the battle for recognition was 
won long ago. In fact, it was not. One 
door remained closed to the Irish, and even 
they felt it might never open. Again, it was 
the politician, often damned, seldom appre- 
ciated, who eyed the door from the stand- 
point of the possible. Ä 

The young, vigorous man who chose to 
storm this door was told that he was facing 
certain defeat, that he was stirring up preju- 
dice dormant for decades, that he was chanc- 
ing the destruction of his party. His instinct 
told him the Cassandras were wrong. With 
charm, wit, disarming candor, and a master- 
ful grasp of practical politics, the heritage of 
those ward-pounding pioneers of a century 
ago, John Fitzgerald Kennedy removed from 
the White House the last sign that read: No 
Irish Need Apply.” 
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In removing it, he dramatized, to my mind, 
the coming of age of both this country and 
the Irish in it. He was the symbol of the 
immigrant—a symbol not exclusively reserved 
for the Irish. 

I think that Leonard Patrick O’Connor 
Wibberiey in a summation of his book, “The 
Coming of the Green,” tells us the Irish con- 
tribution not only to America, but to the 
world: 

“The Irish immigrants did what every for- 
eign group must do to win the name Ameri- 
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can. They fought with an unrelenting cour- 
age in the economic, political, and military 
battles of the country. They would not give 
an inch. They were despised and rejected 
and discriminated against, but they did not 
make this an occasion for wailing, but only 
fought the harder. 

“They did not desert their faith, once so 
unpopular, in order to gain acceptance. Nor 
did they forget their homeland, for though 
they believed that freedom began with the 
American coastline, they saw no reason why 
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it should also end there. They voted in the 
United States with an eye to the effect on 
the freedom of Ireland, and in so doing they 
broadened the scope of American political 
thinking. 

“The slums did not hold them. The mines 
did not break them. They were not lost 
building roads and canals in the wilderness. 
They were not defeated at the foot of Marye’s 
Heights. 

“It was a grand battle, indeed.” 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, Marcu 18, 1964 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Psalm 145: 9: The Lord is good to all: 
and His tender mercies are over all His 
works. 

Almighty God, as we daily meditate 
upon Thy goodness, may we have a 
greater faith in the sovereignty of Thy 
divine love which is redeeming in its 
purpose and power. 

May we be emancipated from all self- 
ish and sordid desires to have the good 
things of life for our own satisfaction 
and security instead of sharing them 
with the poor and needy. 

Inspire the soul of humanity to be 
lifted out of the fret and jar of life into 
that free and peaceful atmosphere where 
all shall be striving for justice and right- 
eousness, for truth and love. 

Grant that we may be obedient to Thy 
moral and spiritual laws which are a 
command and a challenge to our better 
self, and sending us down upon our knees 
in reverence and bidding us to rise and 
go forward, never again to doubt or be 
afraid. 

Hear us in Christ's name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Ratchford, one 
of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the 
following titles: 


H.R. 1759. An act for the relief of Rebecca 
K. Clayton; 

H.R. 2189. An act for the relief of Morris 
Aronow and other employees of the Post 
Office Department; 

H.R. 2724. An act for the relief of Davey 
Ellen Snider Siegel; 

H.R. 4681. An act for the relief of CWO 
James A. McQuaig; 

H.R. 5584. An act for the relief of Capt. 
Ransom C. Aplin; 

H.R. 6748. An act for the relief of the J. D. 
Wallace & Co., Inc.; 


H.R. 8280. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Annette M. Rasor and Dr. Robert W. Rasor; 

H.R. 8470. An act for the relief of War- 
ren A. Jeffers and Francis H. Leik; and 

H.R. 8930. An act for the relief of certain 
employees of the Bureau of Indian Affiairs. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 


S. 309. An act for the relief of Lt. Col. 
Henry H. Allport, Army of the United States, 
retired; 

S. 353. An act for the relief of Benjamin A. 
Ramelb; 

S. 476. An act for the relief of Zenon 
Zubieta; 

S. 1030. An act for the relief of Sister 
Aurora Martin Gelado (also known as Sister 
Nieve); and 

S. 1999. An act for the relief of Francisco 
Navarro-Paz. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON MINES AND 
MINING OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Mines and Mining of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs be 
permitted to sit during general debate 
today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON NASA OVER- 
SIGHT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
SCIENCE AND ASTRONAUTICS 
Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on NASA Oversight of the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics be 
permitted to sit during general debate 
today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEE PAY RAISE 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
President’s plug for the pay raise bill re- 


jected by the House last week twists 
logic as well as arms. 

He says that failure to vote the pay 
raise will “jeopardize increases in mili- 
tary pay which I have recommended to 
keep Armed Forces pay generally in line 
with nonmilitary salary.” 

This line of reasoning leaves me con- 
fused. 

It seems to say that we must raise the 
pay of civilian Federal employees so that 
we can vote a second pay raise for the 
Armed Forces so that the Armed Forces 
pay will be kept in line with the pay of 
the civilian employees which the Presi- 
dent wants us to increase. 

This is not the only assault on logic 
contained in the President’s remarkable 
statement. 

He indicates we will economize by 
spending more, that we will get a better 
class of “managers” by raising the pay 
of the managers we now have, and re- 
lieve Members of Congress of the em- 
barrassment of voting a $5 million pay 
increase for themselves by voting a $540 
million pay raise for everyone else. 

If this be logic, it must at least be 
admitted that it carries a high price tag 
for the taxpayers. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 71] 

Bass Halpern Minshall 
Blatnik Harvey, Mich. Mosher 
Buckley Hemphill Murray 
Carey Hoffman O'Brien, II. 
Clawson,Del Jarman Olsen, Mont. 
Colmer Johnson, Pa. Powell 
Curtis Jones, Ala Rains 
Davis, Tenn. Karsten Roberts, Ala 
Dowdy Rogers, Tex. 
Edwards Kee Rooney, N.Y. 
Pin: — Lloyd as Roybal 

negan oyi 
Forrester McIntire Schadeberg 
Fulton, Tenn. Macdonald Stephens 
Gray Martin, Calif. Willis 


Hagan, Ga. Martin, Mass. 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 383 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 
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THE CHICAGO DELEGATION 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the Chicago delegation under the guid- 
ance and inspiration of our beloved Tom 
O'BRIEN has made a reputation in this 
House for sympathetic understanding of 
the problems of our colleagues from 
other areas and, understanding their 
problems, always we have cooperated. 

Mr. Speaker, I am now speaking for 
the solid delegation from Chicago. We 
feel that an injury has been done us by 
one of the great committees of this 
House. We are not criticizing the com- 
mittee. We think that the committee, 
pressed for time, was too easy in ap- 
proving a payment of $5 million for the 
vanity of one stupid general. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the committee will 
give the Chicago Members ample time 
during general debate to present our case 
to the membership of this body, and we 
ask that our colleagues from the other 
States listen to our presentation. Then 
if in good conscience you can vote with 
us we assure you of our appreciation. 
Five million dollars is a pretty steep 
price to pay for the vanity of any in- 
dividual, even a general who was edu- 
cated at taxpayers expense and then out- 
grew the people who footed the bill. 
eae million dollars is just the starting 


TREASURY-POST OFFICE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1965 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 
Appropriations may have until midnight, 
Friday, March 20, 1964, to file a report 
on the Treasury-Post Office appropria- 
tion bill for 1965. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHEL reserved all points of 
order. . 


REPORT OF ACTIVITY UNDER AU- 
THORITY OF PUBLIC LAW 875— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. 
NO. 249) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read, and, together with accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on 
Public Works: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I have the honor to send to the Con- 
gress a report of activity under authority 
of Public Law 875, 81st Congress, as 
amended, and required by section 8 of 
such law. 
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Funds which have been appropriated 
to accomplish the Federal assistance de- 
termined eligible under this authority 
are specifically appropriated to the Pres- 
ident for purposes of disaster relief. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, March 18, 1964. 


Federal assistance in major peace- 
time disasters is a coordinated operation 
under Public Law 875, 81st Congress, as 
amended. Public Law 875, popularly 
known as the Federal Disaster Act, gives 
the President broad powers to supple- 
ment the efforts and available resources 
of States and local governments in 
carrying out their responsibilities to al- 
leviate suffering and damage resulting 


from major disasters. 
A “major disaster” is any flood, 
drought, fire, hurricane, earthquake, 


storm or other catastrophe which in the 
determination of the President is of suffi- 
cient severity and magnitude to warrant 
Federal assistance. 

When, in his determination, condi- 
tions warrant the declaration of a major 
disaster, the President is authorized to 
call upon the services of such elements 
of the Federal Establishment as may be 
necessary to provide disaster assistance; 
to coordinate the disaster activities of 
Federal agencies; and to direct any Fed- 
eral agency to perform certain types of 
service not authorized under such 
agency’s normal authority. . 

The Federal Disaster Act requires the 
Governor of a State to certify to the 
President the need for Federal assist- 
ance and provide assurance of the ex- 
penditure of a reasonable amount of the 
funds of the State and local govern- 
ments in combating the effects of dis- 
aster. To insure that the Federal Gov- 
ernment does not carry the entire bur- 
den of disaster relief, the Governor is 
required to certify that the total expend- 
itures and obligations for disaster relief, 
in that disaster and all other disasters 
during the 12-month period preceding 
the request for assistance, meet or ex- 
ceed an amount published in the Federal 
Register as the minimum for that State. 

In accordance with authority granted 
the President in section 5(b) of Public 
Law 81-875 to exercise any power or au- 
thority conferred on him by the act 
through such Federal agency as he may 
designate, the President has delegated 
responsibility for administration of the 
Federal disaster assistance program to 
the Office of Emergency Planning. Ex- 
ecutive Orders 10427, 10737, and 11051 
give the Director of the Office of Emer- 
gency Planning the authority to coor- 
dinate and direct the activities of 
Federal agencies in providing Federal 
disaster assistance to State and local gov- 
ernments and to administer funds for 
disaster relief made available by con- 
e appropriation to the Presi- 

ent. 

During calendar year 1963, 20 major 
disasters were declared in 17 States, 
Guam, and the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands under the authority of 
Public Law 81-875. The President au- 
thorized allocations in the amount of 
$13,625,000 for use in these disasters. In 
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addition, initial and supplemental allo- 
cations in the amount of $16,051,000 
were made for eight disasters occurring 
in 1962. A total of $29,676,000 was allo- 
cated from the President’s disaster fund 
in 1963. The allocations provided for 
performing protective work essential for 
the preservation of life and property, 
performing emergency health and sani- 
tation measures, clearing debris and 
wreckage, and making emergency re- 
pairs and temporary replacement of es- 
sential public facilities of States and lo- 
cal governments damaged or destroyed 
in such major disasters, including provi- 
sions for temporary housing or emer- 
gency shelter. 

In the spring widespread flooding in 
the Appalachian area affected Georgia, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, and West 
Virginia. The territory of Guam, which 
was severely damaged by Typhoon Karen 
in the fall of 1962, was struck a second 
time in April 1963. The second storm, 
Typhoon Olive, also affected the islands 
of Tinian, Rota, and Saipan in the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands. In both 
territories, the Office of Emergency 
Planning has assigned primary responsi- 
bility for the emergency repair and tem- 
porary replacement of damaged public 
facilities to the Department of the Navy. 

The Federal disaster assistance regu- 
lations were amended during the year to 
improve procedures for the determina- 
tion and certification of State and local 
expenditures for disaster relief. The 
amendment, by requiring that the Gov- 
ernor’s certification of expenditures con- 
tain a breakdown of such expenditures 
into specified categories, will assist both 
the States and the Office of Emergency 
Planning in evaluating requests for Fed- 
eral disaster assistance. At the time the 
regulations were amended, the Office of 
Emergency Planning also announced a 
modest upward adjustment for all States 
in the schedule of minimum State and 
local expenditures required to qualify for 
assistance under Public Law 875. Both 
the procedural change and the revised 
schedule of minimum expenditures will 
become effective on July 1, 1964. 

Substantial gains were made during 
1963 in the development and distribution 
of educational materials on the disaster 
program. General information pam- 
phlets outlining the procedures and re- 
quirements for Federal disaster assist- 
ance were prepared for and distributed 
to Members of Congress, Governors, and 
local government officials. A procedural 
manual, the “OEP Regional Operating 
Guide—Natural Disaster Program” was 
prepared for Federal departments and 
agencies with disaster relief responsi- 
bilities; and a “Natural Disaster Manual 
for State and Local Applicants” was 
made available to all State and local dis- 
aster offices. 

There is attached a list showing Presi- 
dential declarations of major disasters 
and amounts authorized for allocation 
from the President’s disaster fund for the 
period January 1 through December 31, 
1963. Also attached is a report of the 
status of disaster relief funds as of 
December 31, 1963. 
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Maryland Severe storm, high tides, and 
or: Sie 
North Carolina ysl RA ee Se ee 
Mississippi 7 —.— chlorine barge 
Oregon 7 povas „ 
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TABLE 1.— Disaster relief. Executive Office of the President, allocations authorized Jan. 1, 1968, through Dec. 31, 1963 


Sr 


385 ae 


382 888888888 


on 


4 


8 
3 888888888888 


— 


5 8888835 


Dec. 21, 1963 


2 . K ——— 29, 678, 000 


As of Dec. 31, Too Appropriation 11X0039—Disaster relief, 
President, since inception of fund, Aug. 31, 


1 Office of the 
1951 


A sii 11X0039(06)—Disaster relief, Executive Office of 
P President, allocations to OEP as of Dec. 31, 1963 


Not aster roliet i to States lor to cal Joniar 1003. $152, 049, 680. 96 
re ca) 1863. — 2 
Total appropriation by Congress $206, 300, 000. 00 Disaster relief to States in calender year f... 29; 676, 000. 00 
4 Total allocations to States.. . . .. enne 181, 725, 680. 96 
< Net transfers to other Government agenci: —1, 272, 775. 55 
Returned to President's ſund —38, 392, 872. 65 
are Subtotal (net direct relief alloca tion) -=-= 142, 060, 032. 76 
7 2 9 expenses; mus 
Corps of Engineers 0 EES as 2 
5 Unliquidated obligations — — 35, 727. 68 
— * Presiden ents fund — — 9 TIO Unobligated allocations 1, 565, 070. 92 
Returned to President's fund —863, 822. 08 Returned to President's iua—————————— nnns 1, 225, 725. 48 
ARE BE ee ² ͤ 0. 5, 259, 289. 08 Total allocations received ...-...-.. — —-— $206,708.05 
„ß... —'» 34, 030, Less returned to President's und 1, 225, 725. 48 
Office of Phung Subtotal (net administrative allocation) 3, 978, 983. 47 
Fron e ene fund Net allocations to OEP 23 
Net transfers to other Government agencies. si to OEP- ——u—.———u—— u 146, 039, 016. 
Returned to President’s fund 39. 618, 598. 13 
—S— ———ꝛ. . ——ů——— 146, 039, 016. 23 
ÅS 
DORAL mot Oa ̃ —A,:, — . ——— 181. 056, 743. 55 
Balance, President's fund, Dec. 31, 1983. 25, 243, 256. 45 


AUTHORIZING CONSTRUCTION FOR 
“THE MILITARY DEPARTMENTS 
AND RESERVE COMPONENTS 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 655 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
10300) to authorize certain construction at 
military installations, and for other pur- 
poses, After general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill and shall continue not 
to exceed two hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the Chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Armed Services, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume, and 


at the conclusion of my remarks I shall 
yield 30 minutes to the gentlewoman 
from New York [Mrs. St. GEORGE]. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 655 
provides for consideration of H.R. 10300, 
a bill to authorize certain construction 
at military installations, and for other 
purposes. The resolution provides an 
open rule with 2 hours of general debate. 

The purpose of H.R. 10300 is to provide 
military construction authorization and 
related authority in support of the mili- 
tary departments during fiscal year 1965. 

The bill authorizes construction of 585 
military bases throughout the world. 
Included in the construction authoriza- 
tion for these 585 bases are approxi- 
mately 1,200 line items which represent 
thousands of component construction 
projects. Also included in this con- 
struction authorization are 9,886 indi- 
vidual units of military family housing. 

The bill also authorizes improvements 
to adequate quarters; minor construction 
authority for family housing; planning 
moneys for family housing; rental guar- 
antee payments; operating expenses; 
leasing of 5,000 units of family housing; 
the maintenance of the entire inventory 
of military family housing which is in 
excess of 368,000 units; Capehart, 
Wherry, Commodity Credit debt pay- 


ments, and servicemen’s mortgage in- 
surance authorization. 

The legislation will authorize the ap- 
propriation by Congress of $1,590,666,- 
000 in support of new military construc- 
tion activities of the Department of De- 
fense and the several military depart- 
ments. 

In addition, the bill will authorize the 
appropriation of $81,000 to support addi- 
tional costs experienced by the depart- 
ments in connection with previously au- 
thorized construction projects. 

Mr. Speaker, you can be assured that 
a very learned and erudite presentation 
will be made by the venerable gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Vinson]. 

I trust that the rule will be adopted. 


at military installations, and for other 
purposes. 

This legislation comes to us from the 
Defense Department and also from the 
Committee on Armed Services and is, as 
usual, thoroughly considered and thor- 
oughly worked over. It is a highly com- 
plicated and highly technical bill, and 
one that is usual. I hope this House will 
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take it strictly on trust. There are very 
few pieces of legislation that we can do 
this with. 

Mr. Speaker, there has been a rumor, 
and I trust it is not correct, that this is 
the last such piece of legislation that the 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services, the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Vinson], will bring to the floor of 
this House. Certainly if this is true we 
probably will never be able to take an- 
other bill of this nature without more 
careful examination that we do today. 
We know that the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson] is the father and 
practically the architect of national de- 
fense in the United States. What he has 
done in the past, what he has done to- 
day, and what he will I hope do in the 
future is something that can never be 
replaced. 

Mr. Speaker, I know this House will go 
right down the line and follow the advice 
of Admiral Vinson. There is no objec- 
tion to this rule. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Avery] such time as 
he may consume. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, naturally 
I want to concur and be associated with 
the comments made by the gentle- 
woman from New York relative to our 
colleague from Georgia, the chairman 
of the Committee on Armed Services 
[Mr. Vinson]. Although I have not 
known him as long as have some Mem- 
bers of the House and have never en- 
joyed the privilege of serving on his 
committee, certainly, I want to join in 
this expression of tribute for the great 
service he has rendered not alone for the 
House of Representatives but for the 
United States of America and for the 
free world as well. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not often I take the 
floor under the consideration of a rule for 
a single item in a bill. I trespass upon 
the good nature of the House today to 
make a comment relative to an item in 
the bill dealing with Fort Riley, Kans. 
There is authorization in the bill for vir- 
tually doubling the present size of the 
military reservation at Fort Riley, Kans. 
This involves the taking of some 50,000 
acres of land. Naturally, when you take 
50,000 acres of land off the tax rolls, 
and this is highly productive land, it is 
a matter of very serious concern not only 
to the farmers and land owners who are 
being displaced, but also to the tax units 
that are adversely affected by the taking 
of the land. 

I would like for the Record to show, 
Mr. Speaker, when this item was first 
presented or mentioned in the press, I 
told both the proponents and the op- 
ponents alike that I considered this to 
be a matter of military matter and not 
one for a political judgment. I further 
stated that I felt it was the responsibility 
of the Department of the Army to fully 
justify their need for taking this land 
and that if they could do so, I would 
abide by the judgment of the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
in connection therewith to place in the 
Record at this point a few statistics that 
reveal contrary to what most persons be- 
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lieve the Department of Defense is not 
continually acquiring more private land 
for public use, but on the other hand it 
is decreasing its overall real estate hold- 
ings. I will place this table in the 
Recorp. It reveals in the last 5 years 
less than 20,000 acres have been acquired 
and about 100,000 acres have been re- 
turned to private ownership and placed 
back on the tax rolls. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 
Army land acquisitions and disposals, fiscal 

year 1959 (July 1, 1958) through fiscal 

year 1963 (June 30, 1963)! 


Fiscal year Acquisitions | Disposals 
5, 274 7.173 
5,027 8, 368 
1, 858 10, 608 
5,749 50, 7 
1. 856 20,075 
19, 764 96, 950 


1 Statistics are limited to property primarily acquired 
in fee. The statistics do not include public domain or 
leased property, All figures in acres. 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I also in- 
clude a letter that I wrote at the request 
of the County Commissioners. of Riley 
County, the county that is being ad- 
versely affected the most by this expan- 
sion, to inquire whether or not the Army 
had met the usual requirements in their 
analysis of the need for this land, and 
also whether this was the most feasible 
area that could be acquired to supple- 
ment the existing reservation. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


FEBRUARY 6, 1964. 
Hon. Cyrus R. VANCE, 
Secretary of the Army, Department of the 
Army, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Ma. Secretary: It has now become 
public information that a $1614 million ap- 
propriation request was contained in the 
budget for fiscal 1965 for the purpose of ex- 
panding the Army military reservation at 
Fort Riley, Kans. This request was not un- 
expected, as it was generally known that the 
Army was seeking to expand the reservation 
in order to accommodate the necessary train- 
ing for the mission of the 1st Division that 
is stationed there. 

Officials of Riley County, Kans., are under- 
standably concerned at the loss of tax evalu- 
ation to the county and other taxing in- 
terests therein as a result of this proposed 
taking. Representatives of Riley County 
have requested that I write to you to inquire 
if an exhaustive investigation had been con- 
ducted by the Army to determine for certain 
that the area presently proposed to be taken 
could be acquired at the lowest possible cost 
to the Army, taking into account the need 
for the additional area and the number of 
square miles that are needed to satisfy the 
training requirements of the Ist Division. 
They point out that, in their opinion, the 
proposed expansion could occur in a different 
direction and thereby committing land of 
substantially less value than now proposed. 

I would assume that all alternative ex- 
pansion possibilities had been considered as 
is the usual practice when private property 
is to be taken for public use. Could you 
advise me if such studies have been made in 
this instance and the result of such studies? 

I would hope that this information could 
be made available in the near future, as 
hearings on the military construction bill 
are likely to occur yet this month, 

Yours very truly, 
Wm. H. Avery, 
Member of Congress. 
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Mr. AVERY. Finally, Mr. Speaker, I 
include a reply from Secretary of the 
Army Cyrus R. Vance to this inquiry. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D.C., March 4, 1964. 
Hon. WILLIAM H. Avery, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear MR. Avery: The Secretary of the Army 
has asked me to reply to your inquiry con- 
cerning the land acquisition at Fort Riley, 
Kans. 

The Department of the Army is aware of 
the concern of the officials of Riley County 
over the loss of tax evaluation to the county. 
The decision not only to acquire more land 
but also to expand in the direction now con- 
templated was made after prolonged study 
and consideration of the problem and its 
impact on the surrounding communities. 
During the period 1958-61, a total of five 
studies were made to determine the direction 
of the expansion and the number of acres 
to be acquired. 

The results of these numerous studies re- 
vealed that the most economical and prac- 
tical expansion would be in a northwesterly 
direction from the present limited maneuver 
area. This would provide the urgently needed 
maneuver area and make available the ex- 
panded range facilities required for the major 
weapons of the Ist Infantry Division. In 
addition, the present impact area would be 
common to the ranges now available as well 
as to the proposed new ranges. The proposed 
extension would be closer to the troop 
cantonment area and would afford an op- 
portunity to conduct limited amphibious 
training at Milford Reservoir. 

The proposed expansion could have been 
implemented in a different direction, thereby 
involving land of less unit value. Results of 
the studies which were conducted indicated 
that an expansion in any other direction than 
that adopted would have required the ac- 
quisition of substantially more acreage to 
achieve the same results at a higher total 
cost. Basically, it would have required the 
establishment of a second impact area and 
an even larger maneuver area. 

It is hoped that this explanation satisfac- 
torily answers your questions concerning the 
land at Fort Riley. 

Sincerely, 
F. W. Boye, Jr., 
Brigadier General, GS, 
Deputy Chief of Legislative Liaison. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AVERY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. When the gentleman 
started his remarks, he said he was ad- 
dressing the good nature of Members of 
the House. I wonder whether I might as- 
sume that the gentleman was including 
the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. AVERY. I would have to review 
exactly what I said. I thought I apolo- 
gized for perhaps imposing upon the 
good nature of the House for a local 
matter at this stage of the proceedings. 
It was a categorical statement that I 
made and I did not intend to have it in- 
terpreted as specifically being directed 
to any particular Member. On most days 
I would say to my friend from Iowa, I 
would include him in that general cate- 
gory, but I know of some days that I 
would not. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and 
include some letters and tables. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 8 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Gusser]. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this short period of time under the rule 
because I have strong feelings about one 
small portion of the bill, and believe 
that section commits a great mistake. 
Due to the fact that only 1 hour is to 
be distributed in general debate among 
some 18 Members of the minority, I feel 
I should make a small part of my case 
in the debate on the rule. 

As Members will note on pages 51 and 
52 of the report, I have been joined by 
Congressman Witson and Congressman 
Becker in submitting additional views. 
In these views we maintain that the au- 
thorization of hospital beds for the mili- 
tary within this bill has the effect of 
creating a new policy, by not including 
beds for military retirees and their de- 
pendents. As Members know, it has 
been traditional that such medical care 
has been given to retirees and their de- 
pendents. This will, in effect, without 
changing the basic law, restrict the num- 
ber of beds available to retirees so that, 
for all practical purposes, in the future 
we will be abandoning the traditional 
policy of providing this medical care. 

I hope the Members will read the ad- 
ditional views on pages 51 and 52 with 
care and give them thoughtful consid- 
eration. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill is another monument to the great- 
ness, the ability, the vision, and the 
courage of our dear, valued, and beloved 
colleague from Georgia [Mr. CARL VIN- 
son]. There have been many great 
men who have served in the Halls of 
Congress through the constitutional his- 
tory of our country, but there is no 
Member who has ever served with 
greater ability, capacity, fidelity, dedi- 
cation, and courage than CARL VINSON. 
As chairman of the powerful Committee 
on Armed Services during this critical 
and trying period of the world’s history, 
he has rendered inestimable service 
not only to our country but to a future 
world at peace. Each and every one of 
us are indebted to him for his noble 
outlook, his dedication, and his courage. 
Cart Vuyson will forever occupy the 
foremost pages in the legislative history 
of our country. Each and every one of 
us who has had the pleasure and the 
honor of knowing him has had our lives 
enriched by that fact. A man possess- 
ing nobility of character, with an out- 
look on life that is not only refreshing 
but an inspiration for all others to fol- 
low, he has attracted the attention of 
countless thousands of persons and, as I 
have said, has enriched their lives. 

The Congress of the United States is 
a great body. The Members of this 
body serve with fidelity, loyalty, and 
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dedication. But there is no man in the 
entire history of our country who has 
made his imprint more forcefully, more 
constructively upon the pages of the 
legislative history of our country than 
has our dear friend and colleague, CARL 
VINSON. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


IN COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10300) to authorize 
certain construction at military installa- 
tions, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 10300, with 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
ROSTENKOWSKT] in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 30 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to express my 
deep appreciation and sincere gratitude 
to the brilliant gentlewoman from New 
York [Mrs. Sr. GEORGE] for her most 
gracious, kind, and complimentary re- 
marks; also to my distinguished col- 
league from Kansas [Mr. Avery], and to 
our distinguished Speaker. 

It is true, Mr. Chairman, that this will 
be the last bill of this type it will be my 
privilege to submit to the House. Fora 
period of nearly 30 years it has been my 
responsibility, year after year, to lay 
before the House a public works con- 
struction bill; 16 years as chairman of 
the Naval Affairs Committee and 14 
years as chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been deeply 
grateful for the support of the commit- 
tees it has been my privilege to serve 
during these 30 years, and for their 
cooperation and assistance in preparing 
worthwhile bills that have always re- 
ceived practically the unanimous sup- 
port of the Congress. 

In this last bill it is my privilege to 
present to you, I took particular pains 
to draft a report and to make a state- 
ment that will cover the matter in com- 
plete detail so that I may avoid the har- 
assment of having to answer too many 
questions. I think if you will read the 
report and listen to the few remarks 
that I shall make, you will agree with 
me that. the staff, as well as myself, have 
prepared a clear analysis of the bill, 
which is in the report, as well as in the 
explanation which will be delivered by 
me. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of H.R. 
10300 is to provide military construction 
authorization and related authority in 
support of the military departments dur- 
ing fiscal year 1965. 
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The bill as approved by the — 
on Armed Services and recommended for 
enactment provides a total of $1,590,- 
666,000 in construction authorization in 
support of the active forces, the reserve’ 
components, defense agencies, and mili- 
tary family housing.. 

As Members of the House will recall, 
last month I appeared before. you in 
connection with the request for enact- 
ment of the annual authorizing legisla- 
tion for the procurement of aircraft, 
naval vessels, missiles, and support 
moneys for research and development 
for the military departments. 

In other words, the House has pre- 
viously acted on the hardware request 
for the military departments for fiscal 
year 1965. 

The bill before you today will provide 
the brick and mortar support necessary 
to our operating forces. 

MILITARY STRENGTH 


We have today the strongest military 
forces in the peacetime history of the 
world. 

Our Armed Forces have now achieved 
an excellent balance in both nuclear and 
conventional war capability, so that we 
are capable of providing the flexible re- 
sponse that may be necessary to meet 
any type of emergency—at any time— 
and at any place in the world. 

Our enemies know this—understand 
this—and respect this power. 

Our nuclear capability, which many 
believe is, in the last analysis, the strong- 
= deterrent to war, primarily consists 
of: 

Our Strategic Air Command forces 
with 1,300 bombers. 

Our existing fleet of 16 Polaris sub- 
marines which, by fiscal year 1967 will 
be increased to 41 Polaris submarines, 
providing 656 Polaris missiles. 

Our 685 intercontinental ballistic 

missiles which, by 1965, will be increased 
to 1,184 ICBM’s made up of Atlas, Titan, 
and Minuteman missiles. 
Our conventional forces include: 16 
combat-ready Army divisions, 3 combat- 
ready Marine divisions, 873 naval ves- 
sels, of which 656 are combatant types, 
and our tactical air support. 

These nuclear and conventional w: 
forces are supported by a total of 2,680,- 
721 personnel distributed among the 
several military departments as follows: 


— ani 973, 999 
TT.. ͤ EE 677, 896 
Marine Corps 190, 060 
A 838, 766 

— 2, 680, 721 


In summary therefore, these are the 
operating forces which this proposed 
construction will support and enable 
them to continue to provide for our na- 
tional security: 

The bill as submitted by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, together with subse- 
quent requests for increased authority, 
totaled $1,839,507,000. 

The bill as submitted by the Depart- 
ment included $711,000,000 for all hous- 
ing expenditures of the departments 
proposed for fiscal year 1965. 
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Therefore, the bill, exclusive of hous- 
ing costs, represents a total of $1,128,- 
507,000. 

In comparing this year’s departmental 
request to that of last year, I find them 
reasonably similar. 

Last year the departments requested 
a grand total of construction authoriza- 
tion in the amount of $1,900,610,000. 

This year the departments requested 
$1,839,507,000 of construction authority. 

Therefore, the request this year is ap- 
proximately $61 million less than that 
made by the departments last year. 

Last year the Congress reduced the 
Department’s requested construction au- 
thorization by $258,356,620, and granted 
approval for construction for fiscal year 
1964 in the amount of $1,642,253,380, all 
of which was funded. And the Depart- 
ment is requesting the funding of its en- 
tire fiscal year 1965 military construc- 
tion request. 

In summary, therefore, the Depart- 
ment’s request is approximately $61 mil- 
lion less than that requested last year, 
but approximately $197 million more 
than that authorized by the Congress for 
fiscal year 1964. 

ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE ACTION 


The Armed Services Committee, after 
extensive hearings by the full commit- 
tee, reviewed each of these line items re- 
quested by the Departments and ulti- 
mately reduced the bill by $248,841,000. 

The committee reduction of almost 
$249 million therefore compares most 
favorably with a similar reduction made 
by the committee last year on the an- 
nual military construction bill. 

Both the reduction this year and that 
made last year against the total re- 
quested by the Department amounted to 
approximately 13 percent. 

The reductions in the departmental 
request are identified in detail on page 
4 of the committee report, and in the 
more detailed summary contained on 
page 18 for the Army, page 24 for the 
Navy, page 32 for the Air Force, page 40 
for the defense agencies, and page 42 
for family housing. 

Despite this substantial reduction in 
the departmental request, the Committee 
on Armed Services is convinced that this 
reduction will not impair the operational 
effectiveness of the Armed Services nor 
will it in any way jeopardize our national 
security. 

NUMBER OF BASES AND LINE ITEMS IN THE BILL 


This bill authorizes construction at 
585 military bases throughout the world. 

Included in the construction author- 
ization for these 585 bases are approxi- 
mately 1,200 line items. 

Also included in this construction au- 
thorization are 9,886 individual units of 
military family housing. 

There are no new bases proposed for 
construction in this bill. 

All the construction authorized by this 
bill will occur at existing bases and mili- 
tary installations throughout the world. 

HOSPITALS 

Included in H.R. 10300 are authoriza- 
tions amounting to approximately $75 
million for medical facilities of all types. 
These include hospital additions, dis- 
pensaries, dental clinics, and complete 
hospitals. 
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Approximately $58 million of this to- 
tal authorization is allocated for the 
construction of 11 new hospitals. 

These 11 hospitals are distributed as 
follows: 


Number 
Army: Place of beds Cost 
Ft. Huachuca, Ariz... 110 $4, 605, 009 
Letterman, Cali 550 14, 305, 000 
Navy: 
Jacksonville, Fla 400 7, 400, 000 
Oakland, Cali 650 14, 500, 000 
Patuxent, Md — 50 1, 946, 000 
Air Force: 
Cannon, N. Me 85 3. 484. 000 
Holloman, N. Mex 60 2, 486, 000 
Moody, Ga 50 2, 170, 000 
Shaw, S. CO 70 2, 676, 000 
Tyndall. Fla 80 2. 746, 000 
Robins AFB, Ga 60 2, 300, 000 
Grand ei. 58, 618, 000 


The cost for the military hospitals 
contained in this bill have been carefully 
reviewed and it is gratifying to note that 
the costs of these military hospitals con- 
tinue to compare very favorably with the 
costs for civilian Hill-Burton hospitals. 

The costs for Hill-Burton hospitals 
have shown a 7-percent increase over 
the past year, whereas military hospital 
costs have remained unchanged. 

The actual dollar cost for military 
hospitals in a normal cost region varies 
from $29 to $33 per square foot depend- 
ing upon the size of the hospital. These 
costs include many facilities not re- 
quired in civilian hospitals. 

Military hospitals include dental, 
aviation medicine, and substantially 
larger outpatient clinic facilities than 
their civilian counterparts. Nonetheless, 
the costs of these facilities are reflected 
in the square foot cost of $29 to $33. 

Hill-Burton hospitals cost for 1963, 
without many of the facilities necessar- 
ily included in the military hospitals, 
average $26.50 a square foot. 

The average cost per bed of the mili- 
tary hospitals, exclusive of the military 
clinics, is $17,879 which is notably less 
than the $20,622 per bed average for Hill- 
Burton hospitals in 1963. 

Therefore, it is evident that the costs 
of military hospitals remain in line with 
the cost of similar type facilities in the 
civilian community. 

During the course of hearings on hos- 
pital construction, certain members of 
the committee expressed concern over 
the unwillingness of the Department of 
Defense to program beds for new hos- 
pital. construction for retired personnel 
and their dependents. 

This question of policy together with 
related questions of policy on the future 
location and size of military hospitals 
resulted in the establishment of a spe- 
cial subcommittee which will make a 
thorough study of this entire problem 
area. 

I am certain this subcommittee will, 
upon conclusion of its study, make im- 
portant recommendations which will be 
helpful in the programing of future mili- 
tary hospitals. 

UNUSED AUTHORIZATION 


The Committee on Armed Services has 
made a determined effort over the past 
few years to reduce the amount of un- 
funded and unused construction author- 
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ization available to the military depart- 
ments. 

In order to avoid the unnecessary ac- 
cumulation of unused authorization, the 
committee has reduced the period of 
validity of authorizations provided in the 
annual military construction bill to a 
2-year period for all facilities other than 
military family housing. 

In the case of military family hous- 
ing, the authorization is limited to a 
15-month period. 

As a consequence of this action, the 
unused authorization of the military de- 
partments has decreased from a high of 
approximately 82% billion in fiscal year 
1957, to an estimated $125 million in 
fiscal year 1964. 

LAND ACQUISITIONS 


The bill as submitted by the Depart- 
ment proposed the acquisition of almost 
1% million acres of land at a total esti- 
mated cost in excess of $32 million. 

The committee drastically reduced the 
departmental request for land acquisi- 
tion by denying authority to acquire 
1,257,000 acres of land. 

Thus, the departmental authorization 
for land acquisition has been reduced to 
approximately 204,000 acres of land with 
an estimated cost of $204 million. 

The bulk of the land acquisitions in- 
cluded in the 204,000 acres approved by 
the committee involves the fee acquisi- 
tion of 99,000 acres of land at Fort Car- 
son, Colo., and 49,500 acres at Fort Riley, 
Kans. 

In both instances, this land acquisi- 
tion is necessary to permit the proper 
training of Army division units now lo- 
cated at these installations. The exist- 
ing land areas at these installations do 
not provide the required amount of 
space for the live firing of modern weap- 
ons and combined arms exercises for ele- 
ments of the new road mechanized divi- 
sions assigned to these installations. 

If these installations are not expanded 
to permit this type of training it will 
be necessary to periodically continue to 
move these units together with their sup- 
porting equipment to other training 
areas. 

For example, on account of the exist- 
ing inadequacy of the facilities at Fort 
Riley, Kans., it is necessary for units to 
conduct firing annually at Fort Irwin, 
Calif.; Fort Stewart, Ga.; and Fort Sill, 
Okla. 

Thus, in the case of troops at Fort 
Riley, the movement of personnel neces- 
sary to maintain the entire division in 
an operational readiness status results 
in an annual cost in excess of $1 million. 

A similar situation prevails at Fort 
Carson, Colo. 

Because of these circumstances, the 
committee was of the opinion that these 
land acquisitions are essential to the fu- 
ture well-being of our Army forces and, 
therefore, approved the acquisition re- 
quest. 

The remaining substantial land acqui- 
sition approved by the committee occurs 
at the Naval Parachute Test Facility at 
El Centro, Calif. Included in this Navy 
land acquisition is the withdrawal of 
42,000 acres of land from the public 
domain and the acquisition of approxi- 
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mately 9,000 acres of privately owned 
land. 

Testimony received from witnesses 
representing the Navy Department indi- 
cated that this land acquisition was es- 
sential to permit the Navy to continue 
to fully utilize its test facility at this 
installation. 

BASE CLOSURES 

Certain of the construction authorized 
in this bill is related to base closure 
action recently announced by the De- 
partment of Defense. 

The committee was advised that there 
are 11 construction projects associated 
with base closures, involving a total of 
$24 million in construction work at 17 
different bases. 

The Department advised the commit- 
tee that when the base closures made 
possible by these projects are completed 
the economies resulting from these con- 
solidations of activities will produce a 
recurring annual savings totaling $34 
million. 

In other words, the Department of 
Defense expects to pay off the costs of 
all these construction projects in less 
than 1 year. 

ANALYSIS OF THE BILL 


The military construction authoriza- 
tion for fiscal year 1965 as reflected in 
H.R. 10300, contains two distinct parts: 

First. The authority to provide and 
construct new operational facilities in 
the amount of $930.1 million to support 
the active and reserve forces, and 

Second. The authority for military 
family housing in the amount of $660.6 
million. 

Now, I would like to briefly review the 
$930 million authorization for the active 
and reserve forces by relating it to the 
nature of the support which this con- 
struction is intended to provide the 
operating forces. 

1. STRATEGIC RETALIATORY FORCES 


In support of our nuclear striking 
forces we have authorized $122 million 
in construction. Details of this alloca- 
tion will be found on page 15 of the 
report. This includes facilities for both 
missiles and our manned bomber force. 

Perhaps the most significant single 
item in this category is the authoriza- 
tion for construction of facilities in sup- 
port of another squadron—50 silos—of 
Minuteman missiles, at a cost of ap- 
proximately $94 million. 

2. CONTINENTAL AIR AND MISSILE DEFENSE 
FORCES 

The bill provides $24 million for fa- 
cilities directly concerned with our con- 
tinental air and missile defense require- 
ments. This includes our Nike-Hercules 
operational facilities, our fighter-inter- 
ceptor base facilities, and our early warn- 
ing facilities. This is also found on page 
15 of the report. 

3. GENERAL PURPOSE FORCES 


The committee has allocated approxi- 
mately $252 million of new construction 
in support of our general purpose forces. 

These projects include substantial 
replacement of troop housing facilities 
for the Department of the Army and the 
two land acquisitions previously men- 
tioned at Fort Carson, Colo., and Fort 
Riley, Kans. 
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This category of construction also in- 
cludes new support facilities for the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine 
Corps. Detailed information on this al- 
location is on pages 15 and 16 of the 
report. 

4. AIRLIFT AND SEALIFT FORCES 

The committee provided $14 million in 
support of our airlift and sealift forces. 
Twelve million dollars of this would go 
into the Department of the Air Force to 
provide support facilities for troop car- 
riers, cargo aircraft and MATS; while $2 
million would be provided the Depart- 
ment of the Army to consolidate facil- 
ities of Army transportation activities in 
the San Francisco area. Detailed infor- 
mation on this allocation will be found 
on page 16 of the report. 

5. RESERVE FORCES 


The committee approved $34.4 million 
for new Reserve forces facilities. 

Outlined in the committee hearings 
are the tentative locations of all these 
new Reserve facilities, which consist of 
National Guard armories, National Air 
Guard facilities, and armory facilities 
for the Army Reserve, the Navy and 
Marine Corps Reserve, and the Air Force 
Reserve. 

Under the new procedure adopted 2 
years ago, the Department of Defense is 
provided a lump sum authorization for 
the construction of Reserve facilities. 
However, under the law, the Department 
is precluded from constructing any of 
these new facilities until they have noti- 
fied the Committees on Armed Services 
of the House and Senate which permits 
the committees to entertain any objec- 
tions to these proposed projects. 


6. RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The committee authorized new con- 
struction in support of various research 
and development programs amounting to 
$90 million. 

Thirty-two million dollars of this is 
intended for support of the NIKE-X de- 
velopment on Kwajalein Island; and $48 
million of this amount will provide vari- 
ous research and development labora- 
tories and support facilities for the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. Details of 
this allocation will be found on page 17 
of the report. 

7. GENERAL SUPPORT 


As might be anticipated, the largest 
single element in the military construc- 
tion program is the provision of general 
support facilities. 

Included in this category are approxi- 
mately $192 million of new military 
training facilities. Details of this alloca- 
tion will be found on page 17 of the 
report. 

That concludes my review of the $930 
million provided for the operating forces. 

Now, I would like to briefly review the 
remaining portion of the authorization 
bill which provides authority for mili- 
tary family housing in the amount of 
8660.6 million. 

FAMILY HOUSING 


As Members of the House will recall, 
last year the military construction au- 
thorization bill, for the first time, in- 
cluded within its authorization all costs 
related to military family housing. 
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Section 507 of Public Law 87-554 pro- 
vides that no funds can be appropriated 
in support of military family housing un- 
less they have been specifically author- 
ized by legislation enacted after Decem- 
ber 31, 1962. 

The purpose of this change in the law 
was to insure that the Committee on 
Armed Services and the Congress in 
providing for military family housing, 
would be aware of the complete costs of 
maintaining the housing of the military 
departments. 

This requirement in the law has ac- 
complished its purpose since contained in 
this bill is the legislative authorization 
for appropriations for all family housing 
costs. 

The total amount requested by the 
departments in support of military 
family housing for fiscal year 1965 was 
$711 million. 

The committee reduced this request 
by $50,395,000 and, therefore, authorized 
a total of $660,605,000 for support of all 
family housing. 

This authorization is reflected in sec- 
tion 505 of this legislation. Subsection 
(a) of section 505 authorizes $188,168,000 
in support of new construction and cer- 
tain minor related projects. This infor- 
mation is reflected on page 42 of the 
committee report. This includes: $177,- 
758,000 for 9,886 new units of family 
housing, of which 80 percent is intended 
for occupancy by enlisted personnel and 
their families; $1,029,000 for the con- 
struction of 638 trailer spaces for mili- 
tary personnel; $5,771,000 for improve- 
ments to old but adequate public quar- 
ters; minor construction in the amount 
of $1,210,000; planning moneys of $1 mil- 
lion, and rental guarantee payments, $1,- 
400,000. The total of these authoriza- 
tions, therefore, amounts to $188,168,000. 

The amount authorized for the pur- 
pose I enumerated was reduced $50,395,- 
000. This reduction resulted from the 
elimination of: 2,614 units of family 
housing at an estimated cost of $45,195,- 
000 and a $5,200,000 reduction in the 
amount requested by the Departments 
for improvements to adequate quarters. 

Subsection 505(b) of H.R. 10300 pro- 
vides the balance of the support costs of 
military family housing. 

These items which were approved in 
their entirety include the following: 


Operating expenses $167, 069, 000 
Maintenance of real property... 126, 609, 000 
r ons E 14, 513, 000 
Capehart debt payment 123, 105, 000 
Wherry debt payment 38, 458, 000 
Commodity Credit debt pay- 

ment i i a atan ia a a 000, 000 
Servicemen's mortgage insur- 

ance premiums 5, 050, 000 


The total of these items is $480,804,000. 

The Departments anticipate reim- 
bursements into the family housing ac- 
count of approximately $8,367,000. 

Consequently, the amount of new ap- 
propriations authorized by the committee 
for the support of family housing is 
$472,437,000. 

Although this figure of almost a half 
billion dollars in support of military fam- 
ily housing seems unfortunately large, 
let me point out that most of this money 
would be required as an annual Federal 
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disbursement whether or not we had any 
military family housing. 

This would occur since military fami- 
lies who now occupy the more than 330,- 
000 sets of public quarters provided 
them, now forfeit their quarters allow- 
ance. 

Thus, if there were no public quar- 
ters available, these individuals would be 
eligible for and receive a monetary al- 
lowance in lieu of Government quarters. 
This cost would then be refiected in the 
additional requirement by the depart- 
ments for military pay and allowances. 

To illustrate this point more graphi- 
cally, since we have in our inventory 
more than 330,000 sets of public quarters, 
the Department estimates that it has, in 
effect, recovered $482,747,000 in for- 
feiture of quarters allowance by mili- 
tary personnel during fiscal year 1964. 

The Department further estimates 
that in fiscal year 1965, the quarters 
allowances forfeited by military person- 
nel occupying Government quarters will 
amount to $502,539,000. This figure is 
substantially higher than the $472 mil- 
lion requested by the departments for 
support of family housing and, therefore, 
reflects the soundness of our approach 
in providing appropriated fund housing 
for our military personnel. 

CHANGES IN COST LIMITATIONS ON FAMILY 
HOUSING 

The committee has eased some of the 
cost limitations on family housing to 
accommodate certain new requirements 
of the military departments. 

Specifically, an exception has been 
added to the $15,400 limitation for hous- 
ing for commissioned officers below the 
rank of major or warrant officers or their 
equivalent, permitting construction of 
housing at a cost not to exceed $17,000 
when four-bedroom units for officers be- 
low field grade have been authorized. 

A similar exception has been added to 
the $13,200 limitation for housing for 
enlisted personnel permitting the con- 
struction of housing at costs not to ex- 
ceed $15,000 when construction of four- 
bedroom units for enlisted men have 
been authorized. 

The committee also eased the restric- 
tion on the cost of a unit of family hous- 
ing built for occupancy by a general offi- 
cer by increasing this limitation from 
$22,000 to $26,000. 

All of these changes have been made 
necessary by increases in the average 
size of the military family and by the 
necessity to provide family quarters for 
general officers appropriate to their rank 
or grade. 

COMPETITIVE BIDDING 

I would like to point out that histori- 
cally practically all of this construction 
is accomplished through competitive 
bidding. 

The Department advises that in fiscal 
year 1963, 97 percent of this construc- 
tion was accomplished through com- 
petitive bidding, and the Department 
anticipates the same percentage during 
fiscal years 1964 and 1965. 


SUMMARY 


I have attempted to provide a general 
review of the more important features 
of this legislation. 
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As I mentioned at the outset of my 
statement, approval of this legislation 
by the Congress will authorize construc- 
tion for the military departments for 
fiscal year 1965 in the amount of $1,590,- 
666,000. This figure is $248,841,000 less 
than that requested by the departments. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GROSS. Is it not true that more 
wards are built into military hospitals 
than in private or civilian hospitals? 

Mr. VINSON. I have no comparison 
as to that. I am merely comparing the 
beds in the military hospital as to the 
beds in hospitals built under the Hill- 
Burton Act and comparing floor space 
against floor space. As I said, I do not 
have any basis for comparison with ref- 
erence to that. 

Mr. GROSS. I think that is where at 
least some of the difference in cost would 
come. 

Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. VINSON. With pleasure. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman’s annual 
appearance on the military construction 
bill would not be complete unless I asked 
him a question or two about how the 
Truman’ airport at Grandview, Mo., is 
getting along. 

Mr. VINSON. I will say to my dis- 
tinguished colleague that I am happy to 
report that it is in a very, very healthy 
condition. There is $380,000 in this bill 
for it. 

Mr. GROSS. So it is going to be made 
healthier? 

Mr. VINSON. Yes, sir. We are go- 
ing to put a little new life in it. Here is 
the history of it. The Richards-Gebaur 
Air Force Base, formerly named Grand- 
view Air Force Base, is located 16 miles 
south of Kansas City, Mo. The 29th Air 
Division headquarters and combat cen- 
ter, a fighter-interceptor squadron and 
combat squadron, reserve troop carrier 
wing with two squadrons, are stationed 
at this base. All of these organizations 
are scheduled to remain at this base for 
the foreseeable future. 

Now let me say this: the Department 
advised us that in every base in this bill 
they propose to try to maintain and 
justify them for at least a 5-year period. 
In these bases that we closed up we had 
to spend $24 million in some 17 other 
bases in order to take care of the func- 
tions which were performed by the bases 
that we closed. However, we brought 
about a $34 million annual saving by 
doing so. This base is public. 

Now let me finish my answer on 
Richards-Gebaur Air Force Base. There 
are now 3,800 military personnel at that 
base. The Government investment is 
$46 million. There are two items in this 
program for this base. One project 
would provide the installation of heat 
in two aircraft shelters. The other is 
for the construction of a warehouse. I 
am happy to advise the distinguished 
gentleman from Iowa that the Air De- 
fense Command is located in Colorado 
Springs and it is going to stay there and 
this Richards-Gebaur Air Force Base is 
a very important part of the overall com- 
mand. 
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Mr. GROSS. Will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr.VINSON. With pleasure. 

Mr. GROSS. I want to thank the 
gentleman for his very detailed report 
on the Truman Airport at Grandview, 
Mo., and say to him that I will regret— 
I hope he changes his mind, but I will 
regret his leaving the Congress, because 
this will deprive me of the opportunity 
of visiting with him about this particular 
subject. 

Mr. VINSON. I trust my distinguished 
colleague from South Carolina, who will’ 
no doubt have the privilege and respon- 
sibility of presenting this bill next year, 
will have full information not only re- 
garding this base, but may I assure the 
Congress and the country that we are 
indeed fortunate in having a man of such 
outstanding ability to present this bill 
or any other bill from the Committee on 
Armed Services as the distinguished gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Rivers]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I will 
say to my friend from Georgia that the 
Truman Airport will never be the same 
without the explanation of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON. I shall bequeath this 
information to him to hand down year 
by year. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to ask one or two questions. 
A couple of years ago the Defense Sup- 
ply Agency was set up to take care of 
certain items of supply that were used 
in common by the various military serv- 
ices. The Defense Electronics Supply 
Center was set up in Dayton, Ohio, to 
take care of those electronics supply 
matters for all of the services; that is, 
those matters which were used in com- 
mon by all the services. Recently the 
Secretary of Defense apparently decided 
to change that operation somewhat by 
moving about 200 jobs to a new supply 
center west of the Mississippi River, 
which would transfer about 200 ware- 
housemen’s jobs from the Defense Elec- 
tronics Supply Center out to the new 
western center; and it was also decided 
to set up some sort of a control center 
in Columbus, Ohio, which would take 
about 100 jobs away from the Dayton 
Electronics Supply Center. I would like 
to ask the chairman were these trans- 
fers adequately considered and fully jus- 
tified before the Committee on Armed 
Services? 

Mr. VINSON. I will say that in my 
opinion everything we have done is com- 
pletely justified, and this was specifically 
justified by the facts that were set out. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Then I take it, the 
chairman feels it was a matter of econ- 
omy and efficiency in operation and based 
entirely upon the best interest of the 
Nation? 

Mr. VINSON. Exactly. That is to be 
found at page 8575 of the hearings and 
page 41 of the committee report. We 
are thoroughly conversant with it; it was 
carefully gone into and what we did 
there, in our judgment, was the proper 
thing to do. 
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Mr. SCHENCK. I understand that 
the 200 warehousemen’s positions which 
are to be transferred, the holders of those 
positions will be moved at the expense 
of the Government. No jobs will be lost, 
but the transferred personnel will be 
moved at the expense of the Government 
which is very costly. Since these elec- 
tronic parts for the most part are so 
small and frequently expensive, it would 
appear that it will be necessary to have 
a duplicate set of supplies at each of 
these two centers. It seems to me that 
taking everything into consideration the 
resulting reduction in operational ex- 
pense will be very little. Therefore I 
want the assurance of the distinguished 
chairman that his committee checked 
into this very carefully and is in full 
agreement with this approved move and 
change in operations. 

Mr. VINSON. We have checked into 
it. The gentleman will find it discussed 
on the pages that I have mentioned. 

Mr. SCHENCK. I thank the chair- 
man very much. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, before I begin my re- 
marks permit me to say that I would like 
to add Amen“ to the many nice state- 
ments that have already been said about 
our retiring chairman of the Committee 
on Armed Services, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson]. 

I too have the greatest respect and ad- 
miration for the gentleman. I trust ata 
later time, rather than using the time to- 
day, we will have an opportunity in the 
House of Representatives to pay ade- 
quate tribute to the gentleman from 
Georgia, who has rendered many, many 
years of outstanding service to his coun- 
try. 

There is little left to be said on this 
military construction bill of approxi- 
mately $1.6 billion. Our distinguished 
chairman, the gentleman from Georgia, 
in his usual excellent manner has de- 
tailed for you the provisions of this bill 
and impressed on you, I am sure, the 
close scrutiny given by the full commit- 
tee to each line contained therein. This 
is why I hope, Mr. Chairman, as time 
goes on this afternoon and the bill is 
read for amendment that there will be 
no amendments to this bill in any man- 
ner, shape or form. I shall oppose any 
such amendments. Therefore, I will 
confine my brief remarks to a few gen- 
eralizations which I feel should be 
brought to the attention of the House. 

At the outset, let me assure you that in 
consideration of this bill, the members of 
the Committee on Armed Services were 
firm in their dedication to the principle 
that our national defense should be sec- 
ond to none in the world. Therefore, 
whenever reductions were made, we were 
convinced that such reductions would 
not impair the operational effectiveness 
of the armed services or would in any 
way jeopardize our national security. 

Yet, in this election year when the 
administration by every conceivable 
public relations device has attempted to 
lead the American public into believing 
that it was submitting to the Congress a 
budget which not only represented fru- 
gality but the very minimum essential 
for survival, this committee was able to 
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trim from the request items totaling 
$248,841,000 or approximately 13 percent 
of the total amount. This is approxi- 
mately the same percentage that the 
committee trimmed from the depart- 
mental request last year. But in making 
these reductions, the committee did not 
use arbitrary percentages as a meat-ax 
approach. Rather, the reductions in 
amounts and deferrals were done on an 
individual project basis after a thorough 
consideration of all the factors involved. 

While we were able to make some sub- 
stantial cuts, one of those areas of re- 
duction is more imaginary than real. I 
refer to the request of the departments 
for land acquisition to provide additional 
ranges for missile firings. The bill as 
originally submitted by the Department 
of Defense proposed the acquisition of 
1,460,289 acres of land at a total cost in 
excess of $32 million. Naturally, the 
committee was disturbed by the unus- 
ually large amount of land proposed for 
acquisition. The committee did approve 
the fee acquisition of 99,000 acres at Fort 
Carson, Colo., 49,500 acres at Fort Riley, 
Kans., and 51,000 acres for use at the 
Naval Parachute Facility, El Centro, 
Calif. But the committee denied au- 
thority to acquire the approximately 
1,200,000 acres for the missile ranges. 
However, the result of the committee ac- 
tion is not to deny the use of the land to 
the services but to permit the continued 
leasing of land which it is forecast we will 
need for at least the next 5 years. I hope 
the services will review their requirement 
for this land. If it is determined that 
such a land requirement is firm, then 
consideration should be given to the ac- 
quisition of the land rather than to con- 
tinue to lease it on a yearly basis. I 
think this is only a sound business prac- 
tice. 

But all in all, I am proud of the 
accomplishments of the committee and 
the results it achieved in its considera- 
tion of this bill. I think we have been 
able to achieve a proper balance between 
authorization of facilities for our ad- 
vanced weapons systems and the replace- 
ment of wornout and obsolete World 
War II structures. 

To keep up with the rapidly expanding 
technology in the field of weaponry, new 
facilities or modernization of existing 
facilities are required. The committee 
thoroughly reviewed these new require- 
ments and authorized approximately 
$400 million for this purpose. Some of 
the more significant types of / projects 
are: 

First. Construction of 50 silos for the 
support of 1 Minuteman missile squad- 
ron, 

Second. Modification of existing Ti- 
tan II facilities to improve their reliabil- 
ity and safety. 

Third. Training and replenishment 
facilities for the Polaris submarine and 
missile support program. 

Fourth. SAC base improvements in- 
cluding tactical aircraft shelters in over- 
sea areas. 

Fifth. Modernization of shore facili- 
ties for the attack and ASW carrier air 
groups. 

Sixth. Warning and surveillance sys- 
tems including Navy undersea surveil- 
lance facilities. 
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For research and development facili- 
ties, the committee has authorized about 
$90 million worth of construction. Most 
of this money is related to advancement 
in the missile field, For developmental 
and test facilities for the Nike X, on 
Kwajalein Island, $27 million has been 
authorized while $48 million would con- 
struct laboratories and support facilities 
at research and development installa- 
tions. The remainder is for construc- 
tion at other missile research installa- 
tions. For our airlift and sealift forces, 
$14 million has been approved as has 
$34 million for the Reserve Forces. 

The largest construction program is in 
the general support area. This en- 
hances modernization and improvement 
of utilities, miscellaneous operational 
supply, maintenance, academic, techni- 
cal training, and administrative as well 
as troop housing and technical facilities. 
The program authorizes approximately 
$420 million. 

As a part of our determined effort to 
provide the very best possible services 
for our military personnel, I am pleased 
that the bill before us authorizes the 
construction of 11 new hospitals con- 
taining a total of 2,165 beds. The cost 
for these is in the area of $58 million. 
H.R. 10300 provides the number of beds 
requested by the Department of Defense. 
During the hearings, however, when cer- 
tain questions concerning the program- 
ing of hospitals and the number of beds 
were not satisfactorily answered, the 
chairman of the committee appointed a 
Subcommittee on Construction of Mili- 
tary Hospital Facilities to examine all 
the problems relating to hospital con- 
struction, One of the matters which this 
subcommittee will look into is whether 
medical and hospital care is to be fur- 
nished military retirees and their de- 
pendents as a matter of right rather 
than on a space available basis, as has 
been done since 1962. 

I am particularly happy that we con- 
tinued our efforts to provide better troop 
housing and bachelor officers quarters as 
well as religious and recreational facili- 
ties, particularly whenever the installa- 
tions are at remote or isolated locations. 

Our continuing concern for troop 
morale is also shown by authorization of 
9,886 housing units. This is in line with 
our action last year when we authorized 
10,000 units even though the Appropria- 
tions Committee funded only 7,500 units 
and, in my opinion, nothing we could do 
could help to improve morale any more 
for the serviceman and his dependents 
than for us to provide adequate living 
quarters. 

As you can see, in our consideration of 
this bill, we tried to consider the human 
and morale factors as well as providing 
the essential facilities to operate our 
military hardware. I believe we suc- 
ceeded. I urge each of you to join with 
me in supporting H.R. 10300. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he 
may desire now to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. BATES]. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, I was 
pleased to hear the gentleman from Illi- 
nois say a moment ago that at a later 
date we will take time out to pay a fitting 
tribute to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Vinson]. I knew the name and 
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the fame of the gentleman from Georgia 
long before I knew the man himself. 

When I was an enlisted man and later 
an officer in the Navy I served under dis- 
tinguished admirals, including Halsey, 
King, Nimitz, Stark, and others. They 
all had a fancy title like Cinclant and 
Cincpac. But in the final analysis there 
was only one admiral, that was the 
admiral from Milledgeville, Ga. 

So I will be glad when that day comes 
when we can take a little time out and 
pay a tribute to this great man who has 
served in the Congress for a long time. 
As a matter of fact, he has served in the 
Congress for 3 years longer than I have 
even lived. So, certainly, if any man 
has ever deserved a tribute in this House 
for what he has done for the security of 
this Nation, it is the chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services, for whom 
I have great respect and affection. 

Mr. Chairman, thus far this bill has 
been adequately explained, both by the 
gentleman from Georgia and the gentle- 
man from Illinois. I will touch upon 
one phase of it only. 

This year, research, development test- 
ing, and engineering for our Federal 
Government projects will approximate 
$15 billion. This represents about 17 
percent of our entire Federal budget and 
a much larger percent of those funds 
over which we actually have control. 

In the various military services in 
fiscal year 1965, we will spend approxi- 
mately $7.6 billion on research, develop- 
ment, testing, and engineering. In the 
bill before you today about $90 million 
is set aside for research and develop- 
ment facilities. 

During the year just passed, our Na- 
tion continued to register successes in its 
space and ballistic missile programs. 
Our citizens can be justly proud of these 
successes which not only provide a major 
contribution to our national security but 
which continue to widen the scientific 
and technological lead of the free world. 
Many of these accomplishments have 
gone unnoticed. Almost without excep- 
tion they have been done under the pres- 
sure of extreme urgency. 

However, it is not my purpose to pro- 
vide a detailed discussion of our scientific 
advances but to advise of the need to 
continue this progress. Continued pres- 
sures by the Communist camp to wrest 
the scientific and technological lead from 
us prevents resting on our laurels. There 
can be no blind spots in the pursuit of 
those goals which are vital to our secur- 
ity. All critical areas must be explored. 
Time is always of essence and it could 
be so vital that our very freedom could 
be threatened if a significant field is 
neglected. What would our position be 
today if the Communists were to achieve 
the military position we attained when 
we developed the atomic bomb? The De- 
partment of Defense continues to make 
major contributions to technological 
progress, particularly in the areas of 
missiles and space. 

The magnitude of this contribution 
and our flexibility to exploit technologi- 
cal advances and military technology are 
dependent, to a great degree, upon the 
availability and adequacy of a modern, 
high quality research and development 
physical plant. 
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The investment in research and devel- 
opment facilities in past years has had 
much to do with the preeminent posi- 
tion we enjoy today. However, if 
we are to maintain this position, we 
must maintain a dynamic, forward look- 
ing program of research and develop- 
ment. While success in this program 
depends largely upon highly skilled sci- 
entists and technicians the provision of 
carefully selected new R. & D. facilities 
as well as modernization of the existing 
physical plant plays a no less important 
role. 

With this in mind, we have provided 
funds in this bill for facilities at Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio, which 
will permit the expansion of critical re- 
search efforts in the areas of electromag- 
netic warfare and development of high 
resolution optics. 

Funds are also provided for facilities 
at Edwards Air Force Base, Calif., which 
will permit evaluation of new high spe- 
cific impulse rocket fuels under simu- 
lated high altitude conditions. These 
evaluations are necessary to insure con- 
tinued improvement in range and per- 
formance of our ballistic missiles and 
space boosters. 

Also included are provisions for a 
modern laboratory at Patrick Air Force 
Base, Fla., which will provide for the 
periodic repair, modification, and cali- 
bration of the highly refined communi- 
cations, optical and telemetry equipment 
used in the Atlantic Missile Range in- 
strumentation data systems. 

These systems provide the documenta- 
tion associated with all launches from 
and space flights over the Atlantic 
missile range. 

Finally, for the Air Force, this bill 
provides funds for laboratory facilities 
at Arnold Engineering Development 
Center, Tenn., and Brooks Air Force 
Base, Tex. These facilities are essential 
to the continued success of the Air Force 
program in research and development. 

In addition, $32 million will be spent 
for development and test facilities of the 
Nike X program at Kwajalein Island. 
At White Sands and the Pacific missile 
range another $5 million will be allo- 
cated for our missile range improve- 
ments. In the Bahamas, in the vital 
field of underwater tests and evaluations 
another $5 million in facilities will be 
required. d 

Gentlemen, I am sure that each and 
everyone of you are aware of the part 
a dynamic and visionary research and 
development program plays in maintain- 
ing our national security. There is over- 
whelming evidence that the Soviets are 
aware of this also. Much of their na- 
tional resources support the Communist 
effort to win the technological race. We 
are confident that the United States en- 
joys a comfortable lead in this race. 
However, if we are to keep this lead, we 
must provide the tools which are needed 
by our scientists and research special- 
ists. I am confident that this bill does 
just that. It provides the Air Force with 
physical R. & D. plant improvements 
which are vital and urgently needed 
today. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. DEVINE]. 
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Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to ask any member of the committee, 
preferably the chairman, if I may, a 
question merely for the sake of informa- 
tion. I notice in the committee report 
there is now provision here for approxi- 
mately $4.5 million for the Bolling Air 
Force Base here in the District of Co- 
lumbia. Last year I think $4 million 
was allocated for that purpose. We all 
know this particular Air Force base in 
the District was pretty well phased out 
so far as airplanes are concerned. I 
think the only thing left there is heli- 
copters. It may be this is being con- 
verted into a residential base for enlisted 
personnel and perhaps for officers. I 
should like to know why this base is on 
its way to being phased out as an active 
Air Force base, if anyone can answer that 
question. 

Mr. VINSON. My understanding is 
that it is to be used for housing. 

Mr. DEVINE. Is it to be used as a 
housing facility for the Air Force? 

Mr. VINSON. There will be housing 
facilities for all three services. 

Mr. DEVINE. But it is no longer to be 
considered an airplane base? 

Mr. VINSON. No. 

Mr. DEVINE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. GUBSER]. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, under 
present law, the Dependents Medical 
Care Act, those who are on the retired 
list of the three services are entitled to 
receive medical care on a “space avail- 
able” basis. They have received such 
care from the beginning of the military 
retirement system. They are receiving 
it today. But this bill will effectively 
prevent them from receiving such care in 
the future for the simple reason that. 
the hospitals authorized in this bill, 
many of them to replace existing hos- 
pitals, do not provide beds for retirees. 

At the present time, the Department 
of Defense has a task force assigned to 
study this problem which will make a 
long-range policy recommendation by 
this July. 

The gentleman from Georgia, Chair- 
man Vinson, has appointed a special sub- 
committee, headed by the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Rivers], to 
recommend policy. 

It is my contention that limiting con- 
struction of these hospitals to beds for 
active duty personnel, with no provision 
for retirees, makes the work of these two 
committees a mockery and a sham since 
their field of decision is so limited as to 
become meaningless. 

I requested the chairman to insert 
language in the report which would in- 
sure the fact that the hospital construc- 
tion program in this bill would not serve 
to prejudice or restrict the Rivers sub- 
committee in its deliberations. The 
chairman obliged me by placing such 
language near the bottom on page 8 of 
the report. Unfortunately, the follow- 
ing paragraph might be interpreted as a 
complete negation of the purpose of the 
above-mentioned language. In this 
paragraph, the report says: 

It is to be noted that the programing of 
hospital beds for new hospital construction 
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is no different in this bill than it has been 
in previous years. The Department, in at- 
tempting to establish the bed capacity re- 
quired for an individual hospital, does not 
now, nor has it in the past, included any 
factor relating to the requirements for 
retirees and their dependents. 


Mr. Chairman, this is not a true state- 
ment. If the report had said “since 
1961” instead of including all of the past, 
it might have been accurate, but as it 
stands, it is false. 

As my authority for this statement, I 
quote in part from Report No. 1156; 


military construction bill, 1962, dated. 


September 8, 1961 and more specifically, 
the statement of the managers on the 
part of the House for the conference re- 
port to accompany H.R. 8302: 

The conferees are disturbed with reference 
to the policy of the Department of Defense 
in programing beds in new construction 
specifically for retired personnel. 


So, until 1961, hospitals were planned 
and constructed to take care of retirees. 

Mr. Chairman, in four of the replace- 
ment hospitals in this bill, the operating 
bed capacity will be reduced. At Letter- 
man Hospital in San Francisco, there 
will be a reduction from 850 to 550 op- 
erating beds. At Jacksonville, Fla., Naval 
Hospital, there will be a reduction from 
425 to 400 operating beds. At Oakland 
Naval Hospital, there will be a reduction 
from 825 to 650 beds, and at Shaw, S.C., 
Air Force Hospital, there will be a re- 
duction from 90 to 70 operating beds. 

In 9 of the 11 replacement hospitals, 
there will be a drastic reduction from 
the constructed bed capacity. By con- 
structed bed capacity we mean the num- 
ber of beds which can be accommodated 
with existing utilities, operating rooms, 
and ancillary facilities. The reductions 
at Huachuca, Ariz., are 880 beds; at Let- 
terman they are 389; 111 at Jacksonville; 
1,184 at Oakland; 167 at Patuxent; 56 
at Moody, Ga.; 55 at Shaw, S.C.; 65 at 
Tyndall, Fla.; 30 at Robins Air Force 
Base, Ga. Mr. Chairman, this is a re- 
duction of 2,937 beds from the con- 
structed bed capacity of 9 existing mili- 
tary hospitals. 

It is true that many of these hospitals 
were built to accommodate wartime 
needs. But is it wise to drastically cur- 
tail hospital facilities at a time when 
civilian hospitals are overflowing and 
the danger of sudden war with millions 
of casualties is still with us? 

For a moment, Mr. Chairman, let us 
discuss the question of just exactly what 
the present law is with respect to medi- 
cal care for retirees. As previously 
stated, the 1956 law states that care may 
be provided to retirees on a “space avail- 
able” basis. Until 1956, there was no 
question of the right of retirees to re- 
ceive medical care. It was a right which 
dated back to 1798. Admittedly, the 
1956 law changed this. But in practice, 
it has been an unquestioned privilege 
since 1956 and, in practice, there has 
been no change from the system which 
prevailed prior to 1956. Between 1956 
and 1961, hospitals were programed to 
include beds for retirees and it was not 
until the conferees of the Appropriations 
Committee rendered their report, part of 
which I have previously read, that the 
Defense Department embarked upon a 
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new policy. Mr. Chairman, I do not be- 
lieve that the simple statement of a few 
conferees should have the force and ef- 
fect of changing basic law and breaking 
faith with retired personnel. 

During the Senate hearings on the 
Dependent Medical Care Act in 1956, the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Man- 
power, Personnel, and Reserves, the Hon- 
orable Carter L. Burgess, said: 

This bill is designed to take care of active 
duty Regulars and active duty reservists who 
run a complete career in the military service, 
both with respect to themselves and their 
dependents. 


Mr. Chairman, a complete career in the 
military service is the achievement of 
every retiree. He is still a member of 
the uniformed services but has been 
transferred to the retired list. 

At page 34 of the same hearings, Com- 
mander Slatinshek, who sits in this room 
today as an advisor to the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, presented a chart to the 
Senate Armed Services Committee which 
clearly showed the eligibility for medical 
care of dependents of personnel retired 
for length of service. Obviously, this 
included the retiree since his dependents’ 
eligibility could only stem from him, 

On page 9 of this same hearing, Dr. 
Cushing, Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Health and Medical Care, 
pointedly referred to the possibility that 
if beds currently used for dependents— 
and I would presume retirees—were 
needed in time of war, dependent care 
could be curtailed. I interpret this to 
mean that the intent of those concerned 
with passage of the Dependent Medical 
Care Act was to establish the highest 
priority for active duty personnel rather 
than to curtail the number of beds neces- 
sary in the event of war. 

There is confusion regarding the in- 
tent of the law and there will be varying 
interpretations. But, Mr. Chairman, 
with all due respect to a handful of con- 
ferees on the Appropriations Committee, 
is it right that their interpretation of the 
1956 basic law should be adopted in 1961 
as proper when, for 5 years, it had been 
interpreted otherwise? I do not 
think so. 

The confusion should be cleared up by 
forthright congressional action. Our 
policy should not be determined by the 
simple device of just not providing beds 
for them. 

In a moment, I would like to discuss 
our moral obligation to retirees, but first 
I would like to point out another possible 
legal obligation. For approximately 132 
years there was a Navy trust fund known 
as the Navay Hospital Fund. It origi- 
nated in the act of February 26, 1811. 
From time to time, Congress appropri- 
ated money to this fund and the Secre- 
tary of the Navy was authorized by the 
act of March 2, 1799, to deduct 20 cents 
a month from the pay of Navy person- 
nel, both enlisted and officers, and from 
retired personnel. This payment con- 
tinued until 1943 when Congress abol- 
ished all naval trust funds by enacting 
Public Law 73 of the 78th Congress. 
Until this time, expenditures were made 
from this fund for the purchase of hos- 
pital sites and the erection of hospital 
buildings. And, I repeat, Mr. Chairman, 
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naval personnel contributed to this fund 
even after they were retired. As a result 
there is a widespread feeling amongst 
these retirees and others that their con- 
tributions entitle them to care in naval 
hospitals. 

During the hearings on the bill to 
abolish the naval trust fund, the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] re- 
peatedly questioned whether the pro- 
posed action would not cause a reduction 
in hospital care. 

I am just worried— 


He said— 
about whether the hospital maintenance 
will be as well taken care of by direct ap- 
propriations at it was by the hospital fund. 


In response to a question by Repre- 
sentative Izac, of California, as to 
whether a retired enlisted man could be 
taken care of in a naval hospital, the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson], 
said, and I quote: 

He has acquired his right by his contribu- 
tion. 


Mr. Chairman, the Oakland Naval 
Hospital was partially built with funds 
collected in such a manner. Is it fair, 
is it legal, it is honest to tear those beds 
down, not replace them, and deny the 
World War I personnel who contributed 
to the construction of that hospital and 
who are now retired, from gaining the 
benefit he bought and paid for? Mr. 
Chairman, is this honest? 

In 1943, Rear Admiral Sheldon said: 

We had thought’ at first that we would 
ask to have it [the hospital fund] done away 
with for the duration of the war [and re- 
stored afterward] and then the Surgeon 
General decided we could trust the Congress 
to give us the money to run the medical 
department of the Navy. 


Today in this bill, by eliminating beds 
available today for retired naval per- 
sonnel at Oakland Naval Hospital, we 
clearly show that the Navy’s confidence 
in the Congress 20 years ago was mis- 
placed. 


In 30 years of service from 1913 to 
1943 a Navy man whether on active duty 
or retired contributed $72 toward a 
hospital fund. In my own community 
we have just finished a new modern hos- 
pital at a per capita cost of $46. Of this 
amount $13 was Hill-Burton money and 
only $33 was provided locally. 

Mr. Chairman, even though the legal 
obligation is not clear, no one can say 
that the moral obligation to care for re- 
tirees is anything but as clear as a bell. 

Everyone of you has heard of recruit- 
ing talks offering retirement benefits, 
including medical care, as an induce- 
ment to join and stay in the service. 

In every pay bill that I have heard de- 
bated on this floor, retired military care 
has been cited as a fringe benefit which 
induces men to make the service a career. 

As a member of Subcommittee No. 1 of 
the Armed Services Committee, I am fa- 
miliar with the fact that even with re- 
cent increases, military people are not 
paid comparably with civilians. Their 
pay is lower; their inconvenience is 
greater. They spend long times sepa- 
rated from families. They are frequent- 
ly asked to sever their roots in a com- 
munity and move to distant parts of the 
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world. Each time they move the cur- 
tains do not fit—neither do the rugs. It 
is the rare situation indeed when the 
serviceman is not out of pocket $1,000 
for each move. Yet, all of these incon- 
veniences have been tolerated because 
of patriotic devotion to duty and to a 
lesser extent because of fringe benefits. 
We have advertised these benefits. 
Without a doubt, the prospect of medical 
care for himself and his dependents 
after retirement has been, in many cases, 
the one thing which has kept a middle- 
aged serviceman in the service during 
the time when he could make his great- 
est contribution. I don’t see how any- 
one can question that the moral obliga- 
tion to provide retired medical care is 
implicit and clear cut. Yet, this bill 
Starts us down the road of complete re- 
pudiation of that moral obligation. 

One by one we have either eliminated 
or adulterated so-called military fringe 
benefits. Commissary privileges provide 
a negligible advantage over shopping at 
the corner supermarket. Traditional 
benefits which have always gone to the 
recipients of retired pay have been whit- 
tled away, and now we are about to re- 
move the most meaningful fringe ben- 
efit of them all. As stated on page 52 of 
our additional views, what inducement 
will there be for a man to accept lower 
pay, inconvenience, and danger when the 
Congress of the United States breaks its 
solemn promises one by one? The re- 
striction of hospital facilities is a retrac- 
tion from our moral obligation and a dev- 
astating breach of faith on the part of 
this Government. 

One last point that we should con- 
sider is the effect upon civilian hospitals 
of unceremoniously dumping the addi- 
tional patient load represented by mil- 
itary retirees on them. As reported in 
the San Francisco Examiner for March 
9 of this year, San Francisco hospitals 
are running close to their full bed capac- 
ity and prospective patients have, in 
many cases, had to call as many as eight 
hospitals before they were admitted. 
The Examiner reported: 

Some hospitals have had to refuse doctors’ 
requests to admit patients almost every day 
this year, but the situation is not unusual. 


Mr. Chairman, what will be the situa- 
tion in San Francisco when the 266 beds 
currently devoted in military hospitals 
to retirees are eliminated? 

Where will these people receive care— 
in some downtown hotel? on a sidewalk? 
at home? 

Just last year, the Appropriations Sub- 
committee for Military Construction 
pointed out that the policy of the Depart- 
ment of Defense to use civilian hospitals 
for medical care of dependents is, to 
quote the committee “suspect in its ap- 
plication.” In its report, the commit- 
tee said: 

An excellent example is the request for 
hospital facilities in the fiscal year 1964 
program to replace existing facilities at 
Robins Air Force Base, Ga. Present facilities 
provide inpatient care for dependents. The 
new facility would not. This care is to be 
provided in civilian medical facilities under 
the provisions of the medicare program. 


The report continues: 


There are two civilian hospitals within 
Teasonable driving time of this base. It is 
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generally considered that a hospital with 
an occupancy rate of 85 percent is in a full 
if not crowded condition. One of these hos- 
pitals has an occupancy rate of 85 percent, 
the other slightly in excess of 85 percent. 
Population trends in the area served by these 
hospitals show that the high occupancy rates 
will not only continue, but probably increase 
in the future. 


And then the Appropriations Commit- 
tee concluded with this statement: 

In other words, instead of providing ade- 
quate medical care for dependents, the De- 
partment of Defense purposes to dump them 
on a civilian community with barely adequate 
facilities to meet its own requirements. 


Here is another example all the way 
across the country of where civilian hos- 
pital facilities will be overtaxed when the 
military’ renounces its moral obligation 
to provide medical care for retirees and 
their dependents. The answer will be 
clear—more civilian hospitals will be re- 
quired with more Hill-Burton funds pro- 
vided by the Federal Government. Do 
not delude yourselves into believing that 
this is an economy move in the taxpay- 
er’s interest. The truth is that hospitals 
are no cheaper for the taxpayer when 
they are civilian controlled than when 
they are controlled by the military, and 
the impact on the taxpayer is no differ- 
ent. 

Mr. Chairman, I have shown where 
there is honest legal doubt that the De- 
partment of Defense is justified in using 
a single conference report as the final 
interpretation of the law and as justifi- 
cation for renouncing what was a tradi- 
tional right until 1956 and has been an 
unquestioned privilege since then. The 
least we can do is to maintain present 
facilities for the care of the retired until 
Congress can forthrightly clear up the 
confusion about what our policy actually 
is. 

Second, I believe I have shown that 
this bill renounces a firm moral obliga- 
tion and will do great harm to the active 
duty forces; and lastly, I feel that this 
bill will place an undue burden upon a 
civilian hospital system which is already 
overcrowded. I hope that before this 
Congress adjourns it will face up to its 
responsibility and set a firm and clear- 
cut policy for the medical care of retirees. 
If we are to be honest with ourselves and 
to those who have devoted their lives to 
serving this country, we can do no less. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUBSER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. BECKER. I merely wish to say I 
have joined my colleague, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Gusser], in the ad- 
ditional views expressed in the report. 
I concur in the things he has said. I be- 
lieve that we owe something to our re- 
tirees who have given lifetimes of service 
in the military forces of our country. I 
hope the policy will be to cover this when 
the committee brings in a report, and I 
hope it will be done in time so that these 
hospitals can be properly organized and 
taken care of. 

Mr.GUBSER. I thank the gentleman. 
I add, it has been pointed out in the 
debate today that it costs $3,000 more 
per bed to construct Hill-Burton hos- 
pitals than military hospitals. Now we 
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are going to dump the entire medical 
care load of retirees on civilian hospitals, 
and we shall have to build new beds to 
accommodate the patients, at an addi- 
tional cost to the taxpayers of $3,000 
each. 

Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. Bray]. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Chairman, it is with 
great reluctance but with firm convic- 
tion that I must express my opposition 
to that part of the military construction 
bill which provides the authorization for 
funds for certain operational facilities at 
Roosevelt Roads in Puerto Rico. 

For fiscal year 1963 the request for the 
Roosevelt Roads naval installation was 
for $23 million. Several of us on the 
Armed Services Committee strongly op- 
posed this authorization, for reasons 
which I will discuss later. We did suc- 
ceed in blocking the authorization last 
year. This year the amount requested 
for Roosevelt Roads is $19 million to 
make this request more palatable to the 
Congress. This cut in the requested au- 
thorization of $4 million is really imma- 
terial, for once we have launched this 
project the total requested authorizations 
will soon amount to between $100 and 
$200 million. 

The attempt on the part of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and the Department of 
the Navy, to build up the complex at 
Roosevelt Roads in Puerto Rico coincides 
too clearly with the increasing rumors 
and subtle suggestions that emanate 
from other parts of our Government with 
respect to the lessened military value of 
Guantanamo Bay in Cuba. 

The tune that is being played is an old 
one, only the lyrics are different. If we 
can convince enough people that Guan- 
tanamo Bay after all is really not an im- 
portant naval base and at the same time 
build up Roosevelt Roads in Puerto Rico 
so. that we maintain a base in that area 
which will provide protection for the 
Panama Canal and the approaches to 
Central and South America, then at a 
later date we can withdraw gracefully 
from Guantanamo Bay on the grounds 
that it is no longer a necessary part of 
our defense structure. 

It is rare that one gets an advance 
glimpse of planned surrender—especially 
when the surrender is planned years in 
advance. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not accidental that 
our American rights are being eroded 
throughout the world. There are those 
in our State Department who believe, 
perhaps sincerely, that if we will con- 
tinue to yield to Communist aggression, 
the Communists, whether they be fol- 
lowers of Khrushchev, Castro, or Mao 
Tse-tung, will become “nice guys” and 
will lose their greed for acquiring the 
property, wealth, and peoples of other 
nations. I am satisfied that the only 
policy we can adopt to stop this constant 
erosion of American prestige is to firmly 
resist each aggression against posses- 
sions and rights of the citizens and Gov- 
ernment of the United States. This re- 
sistance against Communist aggression 
must include the protection and reten- 
tion of Guantanamo regardless of the 
views and planning of certain elements 
in our State Department. Surrender, 
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regardless of how subtle our surrender 
may be, will never restore the declining 
prestige of the United States. 

I say to this House, here and now, that 
there is, in the minds of some, a firm 
conviction that we eventually must with- 
draw from Guantanamo Bay. With even 
greater conviction, I say that the Amer- 
ican people will not stand idly by and 
permit this base to be turned over to 
Fidel Castro or his successors, 

Those who wish to placate the Com- 
munists in this hemisphere realize very 
well that any Government official who 
today openly advocated the abandon- 
ment of Guantanamo Bay would have a 
short tenure of office. 

So the technique is simple: Downgrade 
the importance of Guantanamo and at 
the same time permit the Navy to build 
up Roosevelt Roads so that we will not 
have a gap in our defenses but at the 
same time we will have removed an area 
of contention in the Caribbean. 

I measure my words very carefully 
when I say to this House that in my 
opinion the day will come, in the not too 
distant future, when persons in posi- 
tions of responsibility in our Govern- 
ment will recommend the closing of our 
naval base at Guantanamo Bay and will 
justify their position on the grounds 
that it is no longer necessary to main- 
tain two great Navy installations within 
a reasonably short distance of each 
other. 

I am told that the base at Guanta- 
namo Bay is necessary for a certain type 
of training and that our base at Roose- 
velt Roads is necessary for a different 
type of training. But the tune again will 
be the same only the lyrics will be dif- 
ferent when, at a later date, a cost ef- 
ficiency expert might say, There is no 
need to maintain both bases since either 
can accommodate the training require- 
ments of the other.” And under those 
circumstances it would be better to have 
a naval base in an area that is friendly 
to the United States. 

This is what is coming as sure as Iam 
standing before you in the well of the 
House today. 

Let me make it crystal clear that the 
Navy denies any intention whatsoever of 
recommending the abandonment of 
Guantanamo Bay. As a matter of fact, 
the Navy has repeatedly assured me that 
Guantanamo Bay is a very vital part of 
our defense structure in that area, and 
in addition is ideally located for certain 
types of fleet training. I believe the 
Navy, and I am sure that they are very 
sincere when they tell us that Guanta- 
namo Bay must be retained and utilized 
to its fullest and that Roosevelt Roads 
in Puerto Rico is also a vital part of our 
naval training area and is an indispen- 
sable complex for Navy-Marine Corps 
amphibious operations. 

But you and I know that the Navy 
Department will have very little to say 
when it comes to the question of wheth- 
er or not we should abandon Guanta- 
namo Bay in order to appease Mr. Castro 
or his successors. The cost efficiency 
experts will slowly condition the Con- 
gress to the concept that Roosevelt 
Roads can do everything that Guanta- 
namo Bay does today, and even better, 
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and that sound economy supports the 
abandonment of Guantanamo Bay. 

The Navy will be a weak voice in the 
wilderness when the “powers that be” 
finally decide that the importance of 
Guantanamo Bay has been downgraded 
in the eyes of the American public to 
the point where it can be turned over to 
Cuba and the cost efficiency experts will 
support the contention that sound econ- 
omy justifies this action. 

Base closings are not new to the Mem- 
bers of this House. But American pres- 
tige, in fact the dignity of every Amer- 
ican, is involved directly or indirectly 
in what I consider to be the ultimate 
decision with respect to Guantanamo 
Bay. 

Frankly, Mr. Chairman, I would deny 
the Navy the statutory right to build up 
Roosevelt Roads even though it can be 
justified if it means that we are even- 
tually going to make it possible for cer- 
tain policy planners to recommend the 
abandonment of Guantanamo Bay. 

I have long supported every necessary 
defense measure that has ever been con- 
sidered by the Committee on Armed 
Services. I support, for practical pur- 
poses, every other feature of the bill 
now before us. But my conscience would 
not be clear if I did not tell this House 
that the authorization funds for the ex- 
pansion of Roosevelt Roads will ulti- 
mately lead to our abandonment of 
Guantanamo Bay. For that reason, I am 
opposed to the funds that are authorized 
in this bill for the operational facilities 
contemplated at Roosevelt Roads. 

Now is the time to protest this surren- 
der before it can develop. I believe it is 
a mistake to grant the additional mil- 
lions of dollars requested to build up 
the Roosevelt Roads facilities. If this 
body remains alert to the dangers of the 
future surrender of Guantanamo, and re- 
mains adamant against such a surrender, 
regardless of the sugar coating that may 
be placed around it, we may be able to 
prevent the lowered prestige of our coun- 
try by such an act. 

When we are back in the House I am 
going to move to insert after my remarks 
a column by Robert S. Allen and Paul 
Scott which appeared in the Indianapolis 
News. 

Navy Sounps WARNING--STATE DEPARTMENT 
Moves To PHASE OUT GUANTANAMO 

(By Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott) 

WASHINGTON.—A long-range, highly con- 
troversial State Department plan is behind 
those suddenly announced orders to with- 
draw military dependents from Guantanamo 
and to reduce the number of Cubans work- 
ing there, 

Aim of this inner State Department plan 
is the eventual complete “phasing out“ of 
this country’s occupancy of the big strategic 
naval base. 

Navy authorities, who are vigorously 
against both withdrawing military depend- 
ents and cutting back Cuban workers, are 
claiming these moves are important steps 
in the execution of the State Department’s 
backstage objective. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff, spearheaded by 
the Navy, are strenuously opposed to giving 
up Guantanamo at any time in the foresee- 
able future. 

The State Department’s hush-hush plan 
actually is not new. It was formulated by 
the Department’s Policy Planning Council 
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not long after Dictator Fidel Castro came into 
power in 1959. But it got nowhere at the 
White House in the face of adamant Penta- 
gon resistance. 

At one period in the Kennedy administra- 
tion, Secretary Rusk sought to pump new life 
into this scheme, but made no headway when 
the Navy vehemently dissented. 

A major premise of the State Department's 
plan is that sooner or later Castro will take 
the Guantanamo issue to the United Nations, 
and the United States should be ready to give 
up the base rather than risk a “censure” vote. 

It is argued that activities at Guantanamo 
should gradually be shifted to the Roosevelt 
Roads base in Puerto Rico. Under a pro- 
gram started by the late President Kennedy 
last year, this base is being rapidly expanded 
and modernized at a cost of around $100 mil- 
lion. 

While strongly favoring the development 
of Roosevelt Roads, the Navy flatly opposes 
evacuating Guantanamo for the following 
principal reasons: 

To do so would be a crushing blow to 
Castro foes in and out of Cuba, and would 
gravely undermine U.S. prestige throughout 
Latin America and elsewhere; as long as 
Cuba remains a Communist puppet state, 
Guantanamo is militarily vital to the United 
States; relinquishment of the base would 
mean its instant falling into the hands of 
Russia. 

Navy Intelligence has ascertained that 
Castro, with active Kremlin connivance, is 
planning to follow up his shutting off of 
Guantanamo’s water supply with other 
harassments, 

One scheme is to stage fishing boat sit- 
downs” in Guantanamo harbor to obstruct 
shipping operations. Vessels of all nations 
have access to this superb harbor. 

Another Castro plan is to raise the Guan- 
tanamo issue in the United Nations on the 
ground the United States is violating its 
treaty rights by harboring Cuban refugees 
on the base. It is definitely known that 
Soviet bloc diplomats have been taking 
soundings at the U.N. on such a move. 

Basis of this threatened charge is some 500 
Cubans working at Guantanamo who have 
been given asylum there. Since the recent 
furore, 72 have asked for refuge. 

The 1903 treaty between the United States 
and Cuba bars refugees on Guantanamo. 
Article IV reads as follows: “Fugitives from 
justice charged with crimes or misdemeanors 
amenable to Cuban law, taking refuge with- 
in said area, shall be delivered by the U.S. 
authorities on demand by duly authorized 
Cuban authorities.” 

Castro has not yet made formal demand 
for these refugees. But they live in daily 
dread of his doing so. Among the Cuban 
workers rumors are frequent that he is about 
to crack down. 


Mr. NORBLAD Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Thirty-five 
Members are present, not a quorum, The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 72] 

Ashley Edwards Jones, Ala 
Auchincloss Evins Karsten 
Bass Finnegan Kee 
Blatnik Forrester Kirwan 
Buckley Fulton, Tenn. Lankford 
Cameron Hagan, Ga Leggett 
Carey Hanna Lioyd 
Clawson,Del Hansen McIntire 
Colmer Harsha Macdonald 
Curtis Harvey, Mich. Martin, Calif 
Daddario Hoffman Martin, Mass. 
Diggs Holland Morse 

Jarman Murray 


O'Brien, I Roosevelt Taft 

Powell Roybal Teague, Tex. 
Rains Schadeberg Thompson, N.J. 
Reuss Sheppard Udall 

Roberts, Ala. Stephens Ullman 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. ALBERT) 
having resumed the chair, Mr. Rosten- 
KOWSKI, chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill H.R. 10300, and finding it- 
self without a quorum, he had directed 
the roll to be called, when 378 Members 
responded to their names, a quorum, and 
he submitted herewith the names of the 
absentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. PIRNIE]. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, in view 
of the requests for time on the other 
side, I yield the distinguished gentle- 
man from New York 3 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. PIRNIE. I thank the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill before us 
represents a truly comprehensive mili- 
tary construction program for all the 
services. It has been carefully consid- 
ered by our committee under the ex- 
pert guidance of our distinguished 
chairman, the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Vinson]. We are indeed sorry that 
this is the last major authorization bill 
slated to have his sponsorship. His vast 
knowledge of the military, acquired 


during his half century of service in the’ 


Congress, is unmatched on Capitol Hill 
or in the entire Nation. As we have 
examined this bill’s line items, his alert 
judgment has done much to increase its 
effectiveness. Those of us privileged to 
serve with this dedicated chairman are 
proud of his achievements and value 
highly our association with him. The 
Congress will miss his wise counsel in the 
demanding and continuing search for 
the best in national security. 

My colleagues have detailed quite ex- 
tensively the scope of this measure and 
the missions it will accomplish. I am in 
accord with most of its provisions. How- 
ever, there are certain aspects with which 
I have deep concern and which greatly 
affect my area. I do not expect my col- 
leagues to share my specific problem for 
any provincial reason. You have enough 
problems of your own to solve. However, 
I do feel you should be made aware of 
certain attitudes and procedures which 
in my mind are wasteful and destructive, 
having national importance. 

Let me be specific. On December 12 
last, the Secretary of Defense announced 
the closing or reduction of a number of 
military installations. Included on the 
list was the Rome Air Materiel Area at 
Griffiss Air Force Base in my district. It 
was stated that the action was dictated 
by reason of obsolescence and to attain 
economy. I have always sought effi- 
ciency and cost reduction in our defense 
program. Yet, I fully understand that 
to some my present protest will be con- 
strued as indicating I stand for economy 
everywhere except in my own district. 


However, such is not the case and I hope 
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that others will sense the importance of 
checking blanket assertions of economy 
by Defense officials to see if the real 
facts support the claim in the specific 
situation. 

The Rome Air Materiel Area, known 
as Roama, supplies the Air Force in 
ground electronics throughout the world. 
Its mission is growing and is not obso- 
lete and the nearly 4,000 people perform- 
ing these tasks are undeniably efficient. 
During the Berlin buildup and Cuban 
crisis, their work was phenomenal. 
What is proposed is the transfer of their 
jobs to other air materiel areas. The lo- 
cations of the transfer are immaterial 
for I have no jealously toward any area. 
It just happens that Roama is located 
in the most depressed area of any of the 
nine air materiel areas. My questioning 
in committee developed that the respon- 
sible defense officials were either un- 
aware of this fact or deemed it of little 
importance. This attitude is wrong. On 
one hand the administration will call 
for millions to relieve distressed areas 
while on the other hand its own admin- 
istrative actions are aggravating the sit- 
uation. But as important as this con- 
sideration may be, it is only a sidelight. 

The real criticism lies in the true cost 
of such moves. We cannot fully calcu- 
late the actual loss resulting from de- 
creased efficiency as you break up a con- 
solidated organization which will require 
years to rebuild, but we can peg the cost 
of transferring personnel and construct- 
ing facilities to accommodate the move. 
The Air Force admits that relocation 
costs will exceed $6 million. In this bill, 
we are called upon to provide several mil- 
lions for new construction when the al- 
leged justification for the move is the 
claim that an excess of over 3 million 
square feet of such space already exists. 
If there is this space why is it not used 
instead of asking funds to construct 
more such facilities? Further, we are 
told that other requests for housing of 
Roama personnel and stocks will come 
later. 

If we are interested in real economy, 
we would not play checkers with mili- 
tary construction, jumping around to 
build larger complexes. Instead we will 
utilize to the full our existing facilities— 
employing on-site the skills we already 
possess. 

Changes in weaponry dictate a shift- 
ing of emphasis. Some missions will de- 
cline, others will grow. This our people 
can understand and accept but they find 
it difficult to comprehend why an effi- 
cient operation doing needed work should 
be transferred to more prosperous areas. 

We are providing over $114 billion for 
military construction in this bill. Hav- 
ing participated in the hearings, I know 
how vital some of the needs really are. 
In opposing the bill, I am simply trying 
to focus attention on the waste of con- 
structing added facilities to accommo- 
date moves. The alleged savings never 
materialize but the costs of the moves 
are real. 

I have always felt that the principle 
of dispersal as a defense against attack 
applied to installations as well as to any 
other defense component. Therefore, I 
see no justification for concentrating 
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more and more facilities in a relatively 
few areas of the country. 

An area should not seek to build its 
economy on defense spending but when 
it is fulfilling a vital defense need, it 
should not suffer this economic disloca- 
tion. The economic strength of our 
Nation is the backbone of our defense 
effort. Also, there is real value in having 
widespread knowledge and community 
support of our military needs, This is not 
promoted by the policy of concentration. 

In summary, although it is a small 
part of the entire authorization, this 
bill does contain items to facilitate the 
removal of jobs from my district, an 
area of heavy labor surplus, to areas 
more fortunate in this regard. The cost 
of this additional construction, the cost 
of the move, including transportation of 
employees, duplication of effort and loss 
of efficiency admittedly will total mil- 
lions, the exact extent of which cannot 
be forecast. It is a terrific blow to my 
district and establishes a pattern of 
operation detrimental to the best in- 
terests of our Nation. 

I sincerely hope that the responsible 
Officials will not only restudy this pro- 
posed move but also analyze any other 
such projects with a dedicated resolve 
to effectively and consistently employ 
existing facilities so as to minimize our 
construction costs and to promote the 
economic stability of areas presently 
committed to fulfilling defense needs. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PIRNIE. I will be glad to yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. STRATTON. I appreciate the 
gentleman yielding. He makes the point 
that the Defense Department indicated 


very clearly that the Rome /irbase was 


located in the most distressed area of 
any of the materiel areas considered by 
the Air Force. Is it not a fact, also, 
that the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Installations actually testified before 
our committee that the Rome Air Ma- 
teriel Area also had the highest efficiency 
rating and that the only reason they 
selected Rome apparently was because 
it was the smallest of the installations? 
And he acknowledged, did he not, that 
the subject of unemployment was not 
even considered by the Defense Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. PIRNIE. I thank the gentleman. 
He is exactly correct. That was the 
situation made evident at the hearing. 

Mr. STRATTON. I want to say Isup- 
port the gentleman’s statement and I 
think the situation he describes reveals 
a very shocking state of affairs in the De- 
fense Department on these matters. I 
hope that the gentleman’s statement will 
help to correct the situation. 

Mr. PIRNIE. Thank you. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PIRNIE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. LATTA. In view of what has been 
said, I would like to refer to the closing 
of Erie Army Depot at the Fort Clinton. 
I had occasion to visit with the Secretary 
of the Army, Secretary Vance, after the 
closing of this depot was announced, and 
spent about an hour and 45 minutes with 
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him. At that time, I discussed a certain 
brochure with him which had been sup- 
plied him on which to make a judgment 
on the closing of this particular instal- 
lation. At that time, I pointed out vari- 
ous errors and omissions in the bro- 
chure. Most of these errors and omis- 
sions were subsequently acknowledged, 
but there has not been any reversal of 
this decision. 

Speaking about efficiency and economy, 
this depot also had a high efficiency rat- 
ing and economy record. This depot is 
also engaged in the missile rebuild mis- 
sion needed by the Defense Department. 
That mission is being transferred to an- 
other area and none of the employees, 
according to the Department of Defense, 
are going to be discharged. These em- 
ployees are merely being transferred at 
a huge expense to them and at a great 
loss to their communities. I question, 
therefore, whether or not there is going 
to be any real economy in this particu- 
lar closing by the Defense Department. 

I join the gentleman in bringing these 
matters to the attention of the House. 
I want to further emphasize that in our 
meeting before the Secretary of the 
Army in the Pentagon, it was admitted 
by the commanding general that this 
closing was not necessarily for economy 
reasons,” but a matter of reorganization. 

Mr. PIRNIE. I thank the gentleman. 
I quite agree that these situations should 
be individually examined to see if the 
claimed economy and efficiency as the 
result of the move is actually going to 
be attained or whether it is a merely a 
transfer of jobs. 

Mr. LATTA. I agree with the gentle- 
man. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man, a member of the Armed Services 
Committee, whether or not there are re- 
quests in this bill for new construction 
for facilities to replace facilities at in- 
stallations ordered closed or reduced pur- 
suant to the announcement of the Sec- 
retary of Defense, dated December 12, 
1963, for economy reasons. 

Mr. PIRNIE. Replying to the gentle- 
man, there is clearly some money for 
this purpose. It was admitted that there 
are items which are solely required for 
such moves. 

Mr. LATTA. I thank the gentleman. 
I shall oppose this bill as I believe it is 
extremely inconsistent with the stated 
announcement on these closings to in- 
clude funds for new construction to re- 
place existing facilities. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. CLANCY]. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Chairman, I in- 
tend to vote for H.R. 10300, authorizing 
construction for the military depart- 
ments, but I do so with one reservation. 
I am opposed to the funds that are 
authorized in this bill for the operational 
facilities proposed for the Roosevelt 
Roads naval installation in Puerto Rico, 
and I voted against this authorization 
in the committee. 

The authorization contained in this 
bill for Roosevelt Roads amounts to ap- 
proximately $19 million. This amount 
is less than a prior recommended author- 
ization which was strongly opposed by 
members of the House Armed Services 
Committee. 
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Notwithstanding current denials, I be- 
lieve that plans to build a base at Roose- 
velt Roads are inextricably tied to the 
future of our base at Guantanamo Bay in 
Cuba. Foreseeing the probability of con- 
tinued harassment of our operations in 
Cuba by Castro, certain Government 
policy planners appear to be paving the 
way for a gradual withdrawal from 
Guantanamo Bay and eventual turnover 
to Castro. Such a capitulation would, I 
am sure, rob us of one of the last vestiges 
of prestige or respect we might command 
from our allies and could weaken our 
military posture in the Caribbean area. 

Of course, such a step would not be 
taken until Roosevelt Roads had been 
built up to a point where it would be 
claimed there was a duplication of effort 
with Guantanamo Bay. And it would 
be further claimed that for this reason 
and because of their proximity, it would 
be better to abandon a base in an un- 
friendly country and concentrate our 
defense resources in friendly Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we should take 
every feasible step to protect Guantana- 
mo Bay from Communist aggression and 
to strengthen our position in the Guan- 
tanamo area. It may be necessary at 
some future date to protect Guantanamo 
Bay from Communist aggression, and we 
should not silently tiptoe away from our 
obligations and the rights which we have 
in Cuba at the present time. 

In my opinion, our presence on the Is- 
land of Cuba serves somewhat as a de- 
terrent to full-scale use of Cuba as a ma- 
jor training ground for subversive agents 
and guerrillas. Despite our presence 
there, much of this activity reportedly 
goes on; think how it would be accelerat- 
ed if we would in the future abandon 
Guantanamo Bay. 

Guantanamo Bay is a very vital part 
of our defense structure in the Carib- 
bean area, and consequently, I cannot 
support any move, no matter how thinly 
veiled, which in any way threatens the 
continued existence of that naval base. 
Because I consider the $19 million re- 
quest for Roosevelt Roads such a move, 
I am firmly opposed to this authoriza- 
tion. I wish to make my position very 
clear at this particular time, and I want 
the record to show that I have strong 
reservations concerning this specific au- 
thorization. 

Mr.SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLANCY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I would like to com- 
mend the gentleman from Ohio for his 
forthright statement in regard to the 
situation at Guantanamo and Roosevelt 
Roads. 

I think that until the position of the 
United States in regard to Roosevelt 
Roads is definitely established, this com- 
mittee should not spend any money in 
Puerto Rico on Roosevelt Roads. I want 
to commend the gentleman for bringing 
this to the attention of the Congress. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLANCY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. STRATTON. May I ask the gen- 
tleman whether he feels that if a war 
were to break out between the United 
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States and Cuba—and there have been 
some people in this Congress either on 
this side of the Capitol, or the other side, 
who have suggested that course—and if 
as a result of that war our ability to 
utilize Guantanamo Bay, surrounded by 
the high ground occupied by the Castro 
forces, were thereby limited, would the 
gentleman not feel we would be tremen- 
dously delinquent if we did not provide 
in advance some spot in the Caribbean 
from which our forces could operate, and 
from which we could then endeavor to 
wage a successful war against Castro? 

Mr. CLANCY. For many years, one 
of our prime bases was at Guantanamo. 
During World War II we had a great deal 
of activity in the Caribbean with respect 
to naval operations. 

Guantanamo served at that particular 
time to handle this activity. I am con- 
fident we should have and maintain 
Guantanamo as far as any attack on 
Guantanamo may take place. 

Mr. STRATTON. That was before 
we had a hostile government on the 
mainland of Cuba. Obviously, if hostili- 
ties broke out our use of Guantanamo 
until we had taken over the whole island 
would be somewhat impaired. Would 
not the gentleman want us to do every- 
thing possible right now to improve our 
position in such hostilities, rather than 
undercutting the attempt to improve the 
base at Roosevelt Roads, which is the 
precise purpose the Navy asked for this 
money, so that we might have this base 
to wage successful operations if hostile 
Cuban action ever impaired the effective- 
ness of our Guantanamo base, even tem- 
porarily? 

Mr. CLANCY. I think we should take 
every step possible to protect the base 
at Guantanamo. 

Mr. STRATTON. Then why is the 
gentleman against doing the very thing 
that will best help us defend Guan- 
tanamo in the event of hostilities? 

Mr. CLANCY. If it is not sufficient 
I think we have a responsibility to see 
to it that it is, and that we maintain 
our proper forces there to see to it that 
if there is an attack on our base at Guan- 
tanamo we can defend it. 

Mr. STRATTON. Is it not true that 
by opposing the development of Roose- 
velt Roads the gentleman actually would 
impair our ability to wage war down 
there in the event of an attack on Guan- 
tanam6? 

Mr. CLANCY. I think we should take 
steps to protect Guantanamo. I do not 
want to leave the impression we are 
abandoning that particular area. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Sixty-two 
Members are present, not a quorum. 

The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


{Roll No. 73] 
Aspinall Curtis Finnegan 
Bass Diggs Forrester 
Blatnik Dingell Fulton, Tenn. 
Buckley Dowdy Goodell 
Carey Edmondson Grabowski 
Celler Edwards Hagan, Ga 
Clawson,Del Evins Hansen 


Harris Landrum Rains 
Harvey, Ind. Lankford Roberts, Ala 
Harvey, Mich. Lloyd Rooney, N.Y. 
Hoffman McIntire Roosevelt 
Holifiela Macdonald Roybal 
Holland Martin, Calif. St Germain 
Jarman Martin, Mass. Schadeberg 
Jones, Ala. Martin, Nebr. Shi 

Minshall Teague, Tex 
Kee Morse Uliman 
Kilburn O'Brien, III. White 
Kirwan Pool 
Kornegay Powell 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. ALBERT) 
having assumed the chair, Mr. Rosten- 
Kowskr, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H.R. 10300, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 374 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he sub- 
mitted herewith the names of the ab- 
sentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
distinguished gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. BENNETT]. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have taken the well today pri- 
marily to discuss two points. First, 
there was some comment earlier this 
afternoon about Roosevelt Roads. I 
want to assure the members of the Com- 
mittee that in the proposed expansion 
of Roosevelt Roads there is nothing of 
a negative nature involved. This is a 
very fine facility. It offers wide ranges, 
it offers opportunity for training of 
troops. It is a very exceptional facility 
and should be expanded, in the opinion 
of the Committee on Armed Services. 

Mr. Chairman, as I stated earlier, it 
has no negative aspect to it at all and 
it in no way has anything to do with 
Guantanamo which is also a very fine 
facility. It is not a competitive facility. 
Both of these facilities should be ex- 
panded and improved. 

Mr. Chairman, the second thing to 
which I would like to direct my remarks 
is in relation to medical facilities. 

This Committee has shown a long- 
standing interest in the health and wel- 
fare of military personnel, their depend- 
ents, and military retirees. We are 
concerned over the gradual erosion of 
benefits in all support areas. 

In particular, there has been a notice- 
able reduction in the last 4 years of those 
benefits normally provided authorized 
dependents in our service hospitals. 
There is a growing tendency within the 
Military Establishment to ignore con- 
struction required to provide for the 
needs of dependents and to ask these 
persons to use civilian facilities under 
the provisions of the medicare law. 

The Medicare Act was passed by Con- 
gress with the thought in mind that we 
must provide for the wife and child who 
were left at home while the husband was 
off in some isolated part of the world 
tending to the business of providing for 
the common defense. The wife would 
use her own family physician and her 
_ own community hospital. The Govern- 
ment would pay all but the relatively 
small portions of her necessary medical 
bills. If hospital construction proceeds 
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in the manner in which it is currently 
being planned, the wife who is with her 
husband, at his duty station, will not be 
hospitalized in their service hospital in 
the military community but will be 
asked to use an unknown physician in 
a strange civilian community hospital. 
This was not the intent of Congress when 
it passed the medicare legislation. 

This year the committee made the sub- 
ject of medical care for military depend- 
ents an item for special review. The 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Health and Medical Affairs, Dr. 
Shirley C. Fisk was called as a special 
witness. Through his testimony, the 
committee found that personnel within 
the Bureau of the Budget were making 
decisions which are normally considered 
to be within the prerogative of physi- 
cians. These nonmedical persons are 
deciding whether the dependents of ac- 
tive duty military will be hospitalized in 
a service hospital or in a civilian com- 
munity hospital without professional 
guidance insofar as the health and wel- 
fare of the individual patient is con- 
cerned. The Surgeons General of the 
three services were not consulted. 

As a result of this evasion of the in- 
tent of Congress when it passed the 
Medicare Act and because of the appar- 
ent lack of medical professional guid- 
ance in decisionmaking, the chairman 
appointed a special Subcommittee on 
Military Hospitals. The chairman is the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Rivers] and this subcommittee will have 
the professional advice and guidance of 
Dr. Durwarp G. Hatt, Representative 
from Missouri. The three Surgeons 
General will be consulted. 

For this year the committee approved 
all 11 hospitals in the bill. Each and 
every one was badly needed and thor- 
oughly justified by the individual service 
concerned. It is to be hoped that the 
special subcommittee will approve more 
adequate allotments of beds for service 
dependents, military retirees, and their 
dependents. Although the law allows 
their hospitalization it will be increas- 
ingly academic and unrealistic unless 
more beds are provided in new construc- 
tions. 

I would like also to observe that Con- 
gress should promptly come to grips with 
another related subject, the provision of 
health and hospitalization insurance for 
service retirees, like that now employed 
by civil service retirees. I have intro- 
duced legislation to accomplish a practi- 
cal program for such benefits and I sin- 
cerely hope it can be enacted. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. McCiory]. 

Mr.McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time because I want first of all to 
commend the committee for having sub- 
mitted this report and for supporting 
the Department of Defense in the clos- 
ing of a number of military bases and 
the transferring of a number of military 
operations in order to effect substantial 
savings which the administration sup- 
ports. These savings are estimated to 
be about $100 million per year. 

Mr. Chairman, earlier in the general 
debate a representation was made here 
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on the floor that a move would be made 
to amend the bill to eliminate part of 
this savings by preventing the Army 
from consolidating its 5th Army Head- 
quarters at Fort Sheridan.. The 5th 
Army, which serves 16 States in the Mid- 
dle West, has its activities spread around 
the city of Chicago, with a great deal of 
its support coming from Fort Sheridan, 
which is a military base of long stand- 
ing 


Mr. Chairman, this transfer would re- 
sult in the closing down of the 5th Army 
Headquarters at the old Chicago Beach 
Hotel on the South Side of Chicago to 
which a number of key military person- 
nel travel every day from Fort Sheridan, 
36 miles down there and another 36 miles 
back. In other words, they run buses 
from Fort Sheridan and actually they 
transport food from Fort Sheridan down 
there to support this antiquated and in- 
convenient headquarters facility. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my understanding 
that a move is going to be made to try 
to prevent the Army from effecting this 
savings. I call to the attention of the 
Committee of the Whole that the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services has supported 
this move and that this transfer also has 
the support of the Department of the 
Army and Department of Defense as the 
result of studies which they have made. 

Mr. Chairman, I call upon the mem- 
bers of the Committee to support the 
Department of Defense and the adminis- 
tration, as well as the taxpayers who 
deserve the economy provided for in this 
bill and to prevent the waste and ex- 
travagance which can only flow from 
supporting the amendment which is to 
be offered by the gentleman from Ili- 
nois (Mr. O'HARA]. 

Mr. Chairman, I call upon the mem- 
bers of the Committee to recognize the 
validity of the committee’s work and to 
recognize the testimony that was pre- 
sented to the committee. This testimony 
and the action of the committee presents 
one position and one position only and 
that is that this transfer should be made. 
I urge the members of the Committee 
not to go against the testimony that has 
been given and not to go against the 
committee report. I urge the members 
of the Committee to support the admin- 
istration and the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Chairman, if the amendment is 
offered, I shall comment later on it in 


opposition thereto. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 N to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. BALDWIN]. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, 
earlier this afternoon the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Gusser] made 
some very pertinent comments relative 
to the deep concern of retired military 
personnel in the San Francisco Bay area 
in California and as to what their posi- 
tion will be and what their rights will be 
relative to hospitalization if the new 
military hospitals contemplated in this 
bill are constructed. This will result in 
a reduction of about 175 actual operating 
beds in the case of the Oak Knoll Naval 
Hospital at Oakland and a reduction of 
about 300 actual operating beds in con- 
nection with the Letterman General 
Hospital in San Francisco, an Army 
hospital. 
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I would like to state that I am in full 
agreement with the comments made by 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Gusser]. This situation is very uncer- 
tain for the retired military personnel 
and their dependents and there should 
be some clarification as to what 
the policy of the Congress and of the 
Defense Department is going to be rela- 
tive to their rights to hospitalization in 
these military hospitals. 

It is my understanding that as a mat- 
ter of policy the Defense Department has 
continued to make beds in the old hos- 
pitals available to retired military per- 
sonnel on a space-available basis. This 
has worked out fairly well up to the pres- 
ent time because the existing Letterman 
General Hospital and the Oak Knoll 
Naval Hospital have sufficient beds, so 
that most of the requirements of the 
retired military personnel can be taken 
care of. 

The problem here in this San Fran- 
cisco Bay area is comparable to what is 
happening all over the country. Most of 
the hospitals proposed in this bill have 
a sizable reduction in beds over the hos- 
pitals they are replacing. I am con- 
cerned about what may happen if these 
new hospitals are planned and designed 
so that they cannot add additional wings 
at some future time. 

There are two studies now in progress. 
It is my understanding there is a De- 
fense Department study now in process 
to be reported around July of this year. 
It is my further understanding, con- 
firmed by the chairman of the committee 
earlier in the discussion this afternoon, 
that the chairman of the committee has 
appointed a subcommittee headed by 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Rivers] to make a review of the whole 
situation and to come in with recom- 
mendations. 

Here is my specific concern. I have 
talked with both the Navy and Army 
this morning to find out whether the 
plans and designs now being formulated 
for these new hospitals will permit an 
additional wing at some future date if 
the results of the studies indicate this 
should be provided for. 

Here are the reports I get. The Bu- 
reau of Medicine and Surgery of the 
Navy Department this morning in- 
formed me that their designs, as so far 
developed, for the new hospital at Oak 
Knoll in Oakland, would permit the 
addition of a small wing at some later 
date that may accommodate another 100 
beds. But the Surgeon General's Office 
of the Army has informed me this morn- 
ing that their designs for the new Letter- 
man Hospital, as so far developed would 
not permit an additional wing to be 
added; that is, it would not be possible 
under the design being used. 

Since the two studies are now in proc- 
ess and will be reported at a later date, 
does not the chairman agree that these 
designs for these new hospitals should at 
least be so constructed as to make possi- 
ble the addition of a wing at a later date 
if it is determined by the policy of the 
Congress and by the policy of the De- 
fense Department that this is desirable? 

I would like to ask the chairman of 
the committee if the committee might 
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take some step at this time to make its 
views known to the Defense Depart- 
ment so that at least the designs of these 
new hospitals will be such that if it is 
determined at a later date that some 
additional wings should be added, that 
the Defense Department will be able to 
add them. 

Mr. VINSON. May I say to the gen- 
tleman from California that I appoint- 
ed a subcommittee to make a complete 
study of all phases of hospitalization, 
including location, architectural designs, 
and all phases of it. No doubt, when 
these architects finish their work the 
subcommittee will be ready to make a 
report all down the line, and will com- 
municate that to the Department. 

Mr. BALDWIN. These designs are 
now in the process of being made. They 
need to be changed. 

Mr. VINSON. I cannot stop the de- 
signs, because we are not qualified to 
design hospitals ourselves. But we will 
let the Committee on Hospitals know 
the views of the gentleman. They also 
have their own views, and no doubt they 
will draft a bill that will meet the sit- 
uation. We cannot yet say with finality 
what the architects may have in mind. 
They may be additions, changes, and so 
forth, that may be made without any 
additional legislation. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Bow]. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I have 
taken this time to call attention to Boll- 
ing Air Force Base, along the river here. 
I understood some time ago they are go- 
ing to be closed down, but now it looks 
as if we are going to get into the build- 
ing of housing units and other activities 
out there. The report does not show 
much about what is going on, but on 
page 8482 of the hearings you will find 
there are contemplated expenditures 
there of $4,426,000. 

The first item provides for the con- 
struction of two squadron headquarters 
buildings. 

The second item is for alteration of an 
existing structurally sound building. 

The fourth item provides a 200-man 
officers quarters building. 

The fifth item is for a new service club 
to replace an existing deteriorated struc- 
ture. This will furnish a broad range of 
self-directed recreational and social ac- 
tivities to all personnel living on the 
base. 

The sixth item is for installation of 30 
tons of air conditioning for the NCO 
open mess. 

The last item is for provision of the 
second increment of utilities in support 
of the newly developed Department of 
Defense cantonment area at this base. 

These are all new items, so far as I am 
concerned. There is very little testimony 
on them. The only testimony is that 
Colonel Smith said where it was located 
and said these are the things they are 
going to be using there. This is, as I 
Say, something new. We are beginning 
this expenditure out at Bolling when we 
all thought we were closing it up. 

In addition, and this surprises me 
somewhat, in addition to these items of 
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$4,426,000 we are going to build 150 new 
housing units at Bolling Air Force Base. 
The purpose of this is to house airmen. 
This is in addition to the $4,426,000. I 
understand from staff members this may 
cost another $2 million or more. 

With that preliminary, may I ask the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee, or anyone who might be interested 
in this, just what we are doing at Bolling 
and what is the purpose of it? Are we 
going to close the base, or what are we 
going to do? 

Mr. VINSON. Last year in the con- 
ference on military construction with the - 
Senate, the conferees agreed to an au- 
thorization for providing troop housing 
at both Bolling and Fort Myer. This 
was intended to supply housing required 
for both enlisted personnel and bachelor 
officers located in the Washington area. 

Mr. BOW. The other body put in $4 


million, but has this plan ever actually - 


been before the House so that we know 
what is going on at Bolling, or is this 
something which was added because the 
other body wanted it? 

Mr. VINSON. The military classifica- 
tion would be a consolidated housing fa- 
cility for all three services. 

Mr. BOW. I could not find that in 
the record. There is nothing in the hear- 
ings about it. 

Mr. VINSON. It is in the hearings, 
and right here. 

I will refer to Bolling Field here in the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. BOW. I have that before me, Mr. 
Chairman. What I would like to know 
is, has this plan ever been before the 
House before or was it put in by the Sen- 
ate? What are we using Bolling Air 
Force Base for now? Is that where heli- 
copters are being operated? 

Mr. VINSON. That is where they are 
being operated today. 

Mr. BOW. In other words, a heli- 
copter base has been made out of Bolling 
Air Force Base. 

Mr. VINSON. The plan now is that 
it will be part of the three services plan 
for bedding down unmarried officers and 
airmen. We consolidated it. Each serv- 
ice was trying to build separate facilities 
and we consolidated it in the interest of 
economy and efficiency at the Bolling 
Air Force Base. We had a special sub- 
committee to investigate Fort Myer and 
Bolling Field headed by our colleague 
the gentleman from South Carolina 
Mr. Rivers] and other members of the 
committee who all went out to Fort 
Myer and made the investigation. We 
observed certain quarters at Fort Myer 
and we reached this decision after a per- 
sonal investigation. 

Mr. BOW. I have great respect for 
the members of the committee who 
made the investigation, Mr. Chairman. 
The purpose of my question was to find 
out what was the result of that investi- 
gation. Unfortunately, it is not either 
in the hearings or in the record; and 
then these additional 150 units of hous- 
ing somewhat disturbed me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself the 1 minute remaining. 

Mr. Chairman, rumor has it here on 
the floor of the House that there may 
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be some amendment or amendments of- 
fered to this bill. 

I simply rise to state after the action 
taken by our committee, almost unani- 
mously, I trust neither our chairman nor 
any of the members of our Armed Serv- 
ices Committee will agree to the pending 
amendment to this bill at this particular 
time in view of the fact that we were so 
deliberate and so careful in going 
through this bill by line item and really 
by our vote in committee OK’d this bill 
as it has come to the House floor. I trust 
Members will support the bill as re- 
ported. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Rivers]. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of H.R. 10300. 

It would be impossible to improve on 
the presentation made by our beloved 
chairman on the proposed military con- 
struction authorization for fiscal year 
1965. Once again he has in his thorough 
and inimitable style provided the House 
with every important facet of this au- 
thorization bill. One cannot improve 
upon perfection, and therefore I wish 
only to compliment my chairman on his 
statement. 

However, I believe it would be desirable 
to acquaint the Members of this body 
with certain historical facts related to 
the amount of military construction 
heretofore authorized and funded by the 
Congress. 

It is interesting to note that for the 
period beginning with fiscal year 1949 
through fiscal year 1964 the Congress has 
authorized a grand total of $25,555 mil- 
lion in military construction authoriza- 
tion. 

the same period the Congress 
has provided funds to support this con- 
struction authority in the amount of $22, 
883 million. 

Despite the tremendous outlays for 
military construction, our annual mili- 
tary construction requirement continues 
to approximate a billion dollars a year. 

Since we had developed the greatest 
military machine ever known to man 
during World War II, together with the 
necessary facilities to support the Mili- 
tary Establishment, it would therefore 
appear that these subsequent generous 
construction authorizations provided by 
the Congress during the intervening 
years would have more than satisfied 
every possible facilities requirement of 
the military. 

Unfortunately, that is not the case. 

The bulk of these expenditures for 
military construction, instead of mod- 
ernizing our existing facilities, has been 
directed in the support of new missions, 
missiles, and weapons concepts, and 
have, therefore, not permitted the neces- 
sary modernization and replacement of 
the bulk of facilities created during the 
World War II period. 

For example, of the $22.8 billion in 
military construction funds made avail- 
able to the Armed Forces during the 16- 
year period between fiscal year 1949 and 
fiscal year 1964, only $3.5 billion, or ap- 
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proximately 15 percent, had been uti- 
lized for modernization and updating of 
basic plant facilities. 

Approximately $19.3 billion, or 85 per- 
cent, of the funds made available during 
the period I have cited were directed in 
the support of programs such as the 
Army’s Hawk, Jupiter, and Nike family 
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of missiles; the Navy’s Regulus, Polaris, 
and ASW weapons; and the Air Force's 
Bomarc, Atlas, Titan, and Minuteman 
missiles. 

The following table reflects the break- 
out on the expenditures made by the 
military departments for military con- 
struction over the past 16 years: 


Dollar amounts in billions] 


Used for replacement and Used for new weapons 


modernization missions, ete. 
Amount Percent Amount Percent 
$1.9 38 $3.2 62 
8 19 3.5 8i 
-8 5 12.6 95 
3.5 15 19.3 85 


Included in some of the more im- 
portant new programs which, during the 
past 6 years, have required these tremen- 
dous expenditures for military construc- 
tion are the following: 

For the Department of the Army: 

U.S. Air Defenses—Nike family—$850 
million. 

Redstone and Jupiter missile pro- 
grams, $50 million. 

For the Navy: 

The Pacific missile range, $262 million. 

Polaris facilities, $160 million. 

Space communication facilities, $450 
million. 

For the Air Force: 

Atlas ICBM’s, $750 million. 

Titan ICBM’s, $975 million. 

Minuteman ICBM’s, $900 million. 

ACW sites, $900 million. 

SAGE—semiautomatic ground envi- 
ronmental control system—$170 million. 

These and many similar type programs 
have taken the lion’s share of military 
construction expenditures. 

Because of this tremendous emphasis 
placed on maintaining abreast of tech- 
nological improvements in modern weap- 
onry, most of our construction resources 
have been directed toward satisfying this 
requirement to the detriment of our 
mundane but essential basic plant facil- 
ities. 

Thus, a tremendous number of our 
basic plant facilities used in the support 
of our operating forces, such as ship- 
yards, dock facilities, et cetera, and facil- 
ities necessary for the housing and train- 
ing of personnel as well as facilities nec- 
essary for routine administrative and 
operational functions, have been denied 
funds for replacement and moderniza- 
tion. 

Thus, for example, we have permitted 
our shipyards to continue to use equip- 
ment and facilities which have become 
obsolete in the shipbuilding industry. 
We are thus confronted with the strange 
anomaly where the Department of De- 
fense is critical of the efficiency rating 
of various Government shipyards while 
at the same time, and in almost the same 
breath, denying them the means with 
which this efficiency could be improved. 

I wish to take this opportunity to go 
on record in urging the Department of 
Defense, and the administration, to be- 
gin a 5-year modernization and replace- 


ment program of our military facilities 
in the continental United States—and 
not the least of these facilities to be mod- 
ernized should be our Government ship- 
yards. 

If I have any criticism of this bill to- 
day it would simply be one of concern 
with the failure of the Department to 
recommend the necessary authority for 
the improvement and modernization of 
the basic plant facilities of the respec- 
tive military departments. 

My purpose in making this observation 
is therefore to urge responsible officials 
in both the Department of Defense and 
the respective military departments to 
carefully scrutinize their future 5-year 
military construction program with the 
view of including in that program a sub- 
stantially larger amount for the replace- 
ment of outmoded and obsolete military 
plant facilities, 

The military construction authoriza- 
tion bill for fiscal year 1965 is an austere 
bill. It contains no fat, and I urge you 
to support this legislation. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
yield to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. BRUCE. I believe the gentleman 
knows the high regard in which I hold 
him on matters such as this. 

I was a little disturbed this morning, 
when I sat in a hearing and heard the 
Secretary of Defense advocate and say 
that he had under his jurisdiction many 
surplus Government facilities which 
could be turned over to a Youth Corps 
for housing, on military bases. There 
are about 100,000 youngsters whom they 
plan to house on existing surplus mili- 
tary bases. Is that what the gentleman 
is talking about? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I am 
not talking about that. There are cer- 
tain bases on which there is obsolescent 
and obsolete equipment; for instance, 
the B-47 bases. 

Mr. BRUCE. We are talking about 
housing. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. 
Many of those have housing. General 
LeMay, for his SAC Command, had a 
great deal of housing. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
yield to the Chairman. 

Mr. VINSON. I say to the distin- 
guished gentleman that if there are any 
military installations throughout the 
country which are not being used by 
the Department of Defense and are being 
declared surplus, it would be proper for 
the Government to use them in some 
other way, instead of putting them on 
the market and getting a small return for 
them. 

Mr. BRUCE. These have been char- 
acterized as “surplus.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 additional minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I do 
not need more time. I believe the ques- 
tion has been adequately answered. The 
Chairman answered it. 

I wish to say that certainly these facil- 
ities cannot be used in other areas. For 
instance, a Polaris submarine facility 
could not use housing at some B-47 base. 
It is necessary to have housing at the 
Polaris base. One does not complement 
the other. 

Mr. BRUCE. I would say to the gen- 
tleman, though it was an answer, in a 
fashion, it does not satisfy me at all so 
far as the total picture is concerned. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Cer- 
tain bases have housing not needed. 
Certain bases are not needed. 

Mr. BRUCE. I do not question that. 
I merely question the diversion of use. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
believe we can find a number of mili- 
tary facilities which are excess to mili- 
tary requirements and which could 
therefore be used for other authorized 
Government purposes. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Chairman, the 
passage of H.R. 10300 marks the passing 
of the master services of a great legis- 
lator, Cart Vinson, who for the past 30 
years of his 50 years as a Member of the 
House has in his committee advised, 
guided, and directed legislation for the 
military departments considered by the 
Committee on Armed Services. His ded- 
ication to strengthening the defensive 
and offensive might of the United States 
as a military power is reflected in the 
superior if not supreme punishing and 
deterrent power of our military forces. 
The Nation and the Congress are deeply 
indebted to him in appreciation for his 
skillful and discerning statesmanship. 

The many facets considered at all 
levels of military operational programs 
and projects were provided for after 
minute examination and study by the 
Committee of the various proposals sub- 
mitted for authorization during the fis- 
cal year 1965. 

The approved bill totals $1,590,666,000 
and provides construction authorization 
in support of the Active Forces, the Re- 
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serve components, defense agencies, and 
military family housing. 

The total authorization granted were 
as follows: Army, $300,482,000; Navy, 
$238,536,000; Air Force, $345,727,000; De- 
fense Agencies, including Atomic, Sup- 
port, Supply, National Security, and 
Office of the Secretary, $10,805,000; fam- 
ily housing: Army—2,135 units; Navy— 
4,056 units; Air Force—3,695 units, 
amounting to $177,758,000; general sup- 
port, $482,847,000 thus totaling for these 
items, $660,605,000; the Reserve forces— 
Army, Navy, Marine, and Air Corps Re- 
serve and similar Army, and Air Na- 
tional Guard, totaling $34,450,000—a 
grand total of $1,590,666,000. The re- 
quest for new facilities submitted by the 
military departments totaled over $2.1 
billion and an additional three quarters 
of a billion dollars for family housing. 
After study and analysis by the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Bureau of the 
Budget—also the Secretary of Defense 
nearly half—49 percent—approximately 
$1 billion was rejected or deferred. The 
totals for military construction authori- 
zation for fiscal year 1965 amounts to 
$1,839,507,000. 

The proposed acquisition of land 
amounted to 1,460,289 acres at a cost of 
$32 million—the committee approved the 
purchase of 204,282 acres at an esti- 
mated cost of $21.5 million, saving $10.5 
million. 

H.R. 13000 authorizes $75 million for 
medical facilities of which $56 million is 
provided for the erection of 11 hospitals. 

The committee provided $17.5 million 
for emergency construction projects, a 
modified sum for a limited authority, 
and a strict guide against using these 
funds as an added reprograming au- 
thority but only for an unforeseen con- 
struction requirement. 

The bill authorizes the construction 
of 585 military bases through the world; 
also 9,886 individual units of military 
family housing, minor construction au- 
thority for improvements of adequate 
quarters, rental guarantee payments, 
operating expenses, leasing of family 
units, 5,000; maintenance of the entire 
inventory of the military family, 368,- 
000 units; credit debt payments and 
serviceman’s mortgage insurance author- 
ization. 

The bill provides new authority to 
build 65 Army permanent installa- 
tions, 3 on foreign shores, also cadet 
housing facilities, $137 million; opera- 
tion and training facilities, surface-to- 
air missiles facilities, $39 million; med- 
ical facilities, $24 million; administra- 
tive facilities, $7 million; and land, 
$19 million. Also facilities for the Army 
Security Agency in the United States and 
at Army bases in foreign countries. 

The provisions in the bill relative to 
the replacement of deteriorated tempo- 
rary facilities—outdated basic plants ne- 
cessitate the programing of $300 million 
per year over a 10-year period in new or 
improved facilities—are in conformity 
with both the services and the commit- 
tee’s studies. 

The bill provides certain moneys for a 
contemplated change in the removal of 
the 5th Army Headquarters at the South- 
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side of Chicago, Ill., to Fort Sheridan, 
IIl.—appropriating $323 million to facili- 
tate this change as an initial cost for 
preliminary preparation for plans and so 
forth. The estimated sums necessary to 
complete the proposed turnover will ne- 
cessitate further continuing appropria- 
tions for housing facilities in the amount 
of about $10 million. 

The advocates of the changes have not 
given any substantial reason for the 
transfer except to aver that it belongs 
there. The thousands of civilians em- 
ployed giving related services to the 
operational unit headquarters will be 
thrown into the ranks of the unemployed. 
The broad scope of the operations of the 
5th Army Headquarters, including the 
Midwestern States—Colorado on the 
west—carrying on the administrative 
business of the Army. This unit should 
be located at Chicago, III. It is 
easily accessible from all parts of the 
area by rail, air, or auto, certainly all lines 
of communication are at one’s elbow. 
The committee showed acute alertness 
in response to the will of Chairman VIN- 
son, in rejecting the O'Hara amendment 
submitted by the Chicago delegation 
striking the appropriation incorporated 
in the bill for this stupid scheme 
against the public interest of the citizens 
of Chicago. Chicago has been the vic- 
tim of these military proposals under the 
pretense of economy—through consoli- 
dation of various services located in Chi- 
cago with other services in other cities 
by transfer of the same to those cities 
without any regard to the employment 
problems resulting or the deprivation of 
the rights of those who had gained civil 
service status in their employment—in 
most instances, unless employees trans- 
fer—lose seniority and Federal employ- 
ment. 

The all inclusive items in the bill are 
varied and all encompassing of the mili- 
tary needs and intense operational 
worldwide scope of our military family. 
This all important subject has been 
treated by the committee with meticulous 
treatment of excellent legislative finesse. 
The perfected work glows with the 
brilliant and deft abilities of our esti- 
mable chairman, CARL Vinson, who en- 
joys a national reputation as the supreme 
authority on matters affecting the mili- 
tary policy of the services, as related 
to their legislative purposes. Chairman 
CARL Vinson, the Illinois delegation sa- 
lutes you in appreciation of your dedica- 
tion as a guide and guard of the military 
powers of our Nation through the years 
and today stands as the strongest, mili- 
tarily, of all the nations of the world. 
Her position is in the forefront of the 
supreme defenders of the liberty-loving 
nations of the universe. 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Chairman, I un- 
derstand that there are a number of 
bases around the country which the De- 
fense Department is considering phasing 
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out or closing. I understand, too, that 
among these is the Sanford Naval Air 
Station in Sanford, Fla. I am further 
advised that pending a thorough study 
of these matters, the committee did not 
include any of the authorization moneys 
that had previously been programed for 
fiscal 1965 for Sanford. 

I am confident that when the report on 
Sanford is received, if it has not already 
been received by this time, it will show 
the economic feasibility and in fact an 
actual saving of money in keeping the 
Sanford base in full operation. In view 
of this, it is my hope that there will be 
no difficulty in reprograming the moneys 
heretofore scheduled for Sanford. If the 
report on Sanford is favorable I have 
been told that the money can be restored 
in another bill at a later date or it can 
be put back in the bill in the other body 
and our conferees can agree to the addi- 
tion when the bill goes to conference. 

None of us wants to waste any money 
in defense or otherwise, but if, as I ex- 
pect, the report shows conclusively that 
the keeping of the installation at San- 
ford would not only cost no more money, 
but would in fact save money, it is my 
hope that the officials of the Navy De- 
partment will promptly request the res- 
toration of these funds. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no requests for any further time. I ask 
that the bill be read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

TITLE I 

Sec. 101. The Secretary of the Army may 
establish or develop military installations 
and facilities by acquiring, constructing, con- 
verting, rehabilitating, or installing perma- 
nent or temporary public works, including 
site preparations, appurtenances, utilities, 
and equipment for the following projects: 

Inside the United States 
Continental Army Command 
(Pirst Army) 

Fort Devens, Massachusetts: Community 
facilities, $681,000. 

Fort Dix, New Jersey: Hospital facilities, 


and troop housing $18,890,000. 
Fort Hamilton, New Tork: Utilities, 
$118,000. 


(Second Army) 

Fort Belvoir, Virginia: Operational and 
training facilities, administrative facilities, 
troop housing and utilities, $3,564,000. 

Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania: Opera- 
tional and training facilities, and troop hous- 
ing, $5,244,000. 

Fort Knox, Kentucky: Troop housing and 
utilities, $7,778,000. 

Fort Lee, Virginia: Training facilities, 
$2,900,000. 

Fort George G. Meade, Maryland: Troop 
housing and community facilities, and utili- 
ties, $2,084,000. 

Fort Ritchie, Maryland: Operational fa- 
cilities, $1,600,000. 


(Third Army) 

Fort Benning, Georgia: Operational fa- 
cilities, and administrative facilities, $5,- 
452,000. 

Fort Bragg, North Carolina: Troop housing 
and community facilities, $5,655,000. 
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Fort Campbell, Kentucky: Training facili- 
ties, $111,000. 

Fort Gordon, Georgia: Training facilities, 
and troop housing, $13,968,000. 

Fort Jackson, South Carolina: Training 
facilities, and troop housing, $15,383,000. 

Fort Rucker, Alabama: Training facilities, 
and troop housing, $2,994,000. 

Fort Stewart, Georgia: Training facilities, 
and maintenance facilities, $627,000. 

(Fourth Army) 

Fort Bliss, Texas: Operational facilities, 
community facilities, and utilities, $721,000. 

Fort Hood, Texas: Maintenance facilities, 
supply facilities, and troop housing, $11,836,- 
000. 


Fort Polk, Louisiana: Troop housing, $627,- 
000 


Fort Sill, Oklahoma: Maintenance facili- 
ties, troop housing and utilities, $2,893,000. 
(Pifth Army) 

Fort Carson, Colorado: Maintenance facili- 
ties, supply facilities, troop housing, and 
real estate, $18,256,000. 

Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indiana: Troop 
housing, $1,652,000. 

Fort Leavenworth, Kansas: Administrative 
facilities, $390,000. 

Fort Riley, Kansas: Maintenance facilities, 
medical facilities, troop housing, and real 
estate, $18,692,000. 

Fort Sheridan, Illinois: Medical facilities, 
administrative facilities, and utilities, $5,- 
544,000. 

Fort Leonard Wood, Missouri: Training fa- 
cilities, maintenance facilities, medical fa- 
cilities, troop housing, and community facili- 
ties, $16,679,000. 

(Sixth Army) 

Fort Irwin, California: Troop housing, $2,- 
643,000. 

Fort Lewis, Washington: Training facili- 
ties, maintenance facilities, and troop hous- 
ing, $1,906,000. 

Presidio of Monterey, California: Training 
facilities, $194,000. 

Fort Ord, California: Troop housing, $777,- 
000. 
Presidio of San Francisco, California: Utili- 
ties, $283,000. 

Yakima Training Center, 
Training facilities, $303,000. 


(Military District of Washington, District of 
Columbia) 
Fort McNair, District of Columbia: Train- 
ing facilities, $1,550,000. 
Fort Myer, Virginia: Medical facilities, and 
troop housing, $4,052,000. 
United States Army Materiel Command 
(United States Army Missile Command) 
Redstone Arsenal, Alabama: Research, de- 
velopment and test facilities, and utilities, 
$2,389,000. 
(United States Army Munitions Command) 
Edgewood Arsenal, Maryland: Research, 
development and test facilities, $4,494,000. 
Picatinny Arsenal, New Jersey: Produc- 
tion facilities, $365,000. 
Rocky Mountain Arsenal, Colorado: Ad- 
ministrative facilities, $29,000. 


(United States Army Supply and Mainte- 
nance Command) 


Aeronautical Maintenance Center, Texas: 
Maintenance facilities, $888,000. 

Letterkenny Army Depot, Pennsylvania: 
Utilities, $43,000. 

Oakland Army Terminal, California: Op- 
erational facilities, administrative facilities, 
community facilities, and utilities, $2,029,000. 

Savanna Army Depot, Illinois: Supply fa- 
cilities, $446,000. 

Sierra Army Depot, California: Mainte- 
nance facilities, $590,000. 

Sunny Point Army Terminal, North Caro- 
lina: Utilities, $131,000. 


Washington: 
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(United States Army Test and Evaluation 
Command) 


Aberdeen Proving Ground, Maryland: Op- 
erational facilities, research, development 
and test facilities, $784,000. 

Jefferson Proving Ground, Indiana: Op- 
erational facilities, $11,000. 

Fort Huachuca, Arizona: Hospital facili- 
ties, and utilities, $4,635,000. 

White Sands Missile Range, New Mexico: 
Research, development and test facilities, 
$2,685,000. 


(United States Army Weapons Command) 
Watervliet Arsenal, New York: Utilities, 
$77,000. 
Technical Services Facilities 


(Signal Corps) 

East Coast Radio Receiving Station, 
La Plata, Maryland: Utilities, $93,000. 

East Coast Relay Station, Frederick, Mary- 
land: Troop housing, $257,000. 

Army Pictorial Center, New York: Oper- 
ational facilities and production facilities, 
$1,120,000. 

West Coast Radio Receiving Station, San- 
ta Rosa, California: Utilities, $76,000. 

(Medical Service) 

Brooke Army Medical Center, Texas: Op- 
erational facilities, $104,000. 

Letterman General Hospital, California: 
Hospital facilities, $14,305,000. 

Walter Reed Army Medical Center, Dis- 
trict of Columbia: Training facilities, and 
utilities, $1,019,000. 

United States Military Academy 

United States Military Academy, West 
Point, New York: Operational and training 
facilities, administrative facilities, cadet 
housing, community facilities and utilities, 
$20,578,000. 

Army Security Agency 

Two Rock Ranch Station, California: Op- 
erational facilities, $1,014,000. 

Vint Hill Farms Station, Virginia: Opera- 
tional facilities, $997,000. 

Army Component Commands 
(United States Army Air Defense Command) 

Various locations: Operational facilities, 
administrative facilities and troop housing, 
$7,814,000. 

(Alaska Command Area) 

Fort Richardson, Alaska: Operational fa- 
cilities, maintenance facilities, and admin- 
istrative facilities, $767,000. 

Fort J. M. Wainwright, Alaska: Mainte- 
nance facilities, troop housing, and utilities, 
$743,000. 

(Pacific Command Area) 

Aliamanu Military Reservation, Hawaii: 
Utilities, $247,000. 

Schofield Barracks, Hawaii: Operational 
facilities, maintenance facilities, and admin- 
istrative facilities, $3,235,000. 

Fort Shafter, Hawaii: Administrative fa- 
cilities, and utilities, $1,370,000. 

Tripler Army Hospital, Hawaii: Medical 
facilities, $100,000. 

Outside the United States 
Army Materiel Command 

(United States Army Missile Command) 

Kwajalein Island: Research, development 
and test facilities, hospital facilities, and 
troop housing, $32,119,000. 

Army Security Agency 

Various locations: Operational facilities, 

$5,662,000. A 
Army Component Commands 
(Pacific Command Area) 

Korea; Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, supply facilities, troop housing and 
utilities, $8,509,000. 
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Okinawa, various: Utilities, $1,064,000. 
Taiwan: Utilities, $26,000. 


(European Command Area) 


Germany: Operational facilities, 
maintenance facilities, $3,252,000. 


(United States Army Forces Southern 
Command) 

Fort Kobbe, Canal Zone: Troop housing, 
$343,000. 

Quarry Heights, Canal Zone: 
$86,000. 

Sec. 102. Any of the authority in title I 
of this Act may be utilized for the establish- 
ment or development of Army installations 
and facilities made necessary by changes in 
Army missions and responsibilities which 
have been occasioned by: (a) unforeseen 
security considerations, (b) new weapons de- 
velopments, (c) new and unforeseen re- 
search and development requirements, or (d) 
improved production schedules, if the Sec- 
retary of Defense determines that deferral 
of such construction for inclusion in the 
next military construction authorization Act 
would be inconsistent with interests of na- 
tional security, and in connection therewith 
to acquire, construct, convert, rehabilitate, 
or install permanent or temporary public 
works, including land acquisition, site prepa- 
ration, appurtenances, utilities, and equip- 
ment: Provided, That the total cost of proj- 
ects constructed under this section shall not 
exceed $17,500,000: And provided further, 
That the Secretary of the Army, or his des- 
ignee, shall notify the Committees on 
Armed Services of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, immediately upon reaching 
a final decision to implement, of the cost of 
construction of any public work undertaken 
under this section, including those real estate 
actions pertaining thereto. This authoriza- 
tion will expire as of September 30, 1965, 
except for those public works projects con- 
cerning which the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives have been notified pursuant to this 
section prior to that date. 

Sec. 103. (a) Public Law 88-174 is 
amended under heading “Inside the United 
States” in section 101, as follows: 

(1) Under the heading “Army COMPONENT 
Commanps" and under the subheading 
“PACIFIC COMMAND AREA”, with respect to 
“Fort Shafter, Hawaii”, strike out 874,000“ 
and insert in place thereof 891.000“. 

(b) Public Law 88-174 is amended by strik- 
ing out in clause (1) of section 602 “$154,- 
976,000", and 199,633,000“ and inserting in 
place thereof “$154,993,000", and “$199,650,- 
000“, respectively. 


and 


Utilities, 


TITLE N 
Sec. 201. The Secretary of the Navy may 
establish or develop military installations 
and facilities by acquiring, constructing, 
converting, rehabilitating, or installing per- 
manent or temporary public works, includ- 
ing site preparation, appurtenances, utilities, 
and equipment for the following projects: 
Inside the United States 
Bureau of Ships Facilities 


(Naval shipyards) 

Naval Shipyard, Charleston, South Caro- 
lina; Maintenance facilities, administrative 
facilities, and utilities, $1,675,000. 

Naval Shipyard, Pearl Harbor, Oahu, 
Hawaii: Operational facilities, and utilities, 
$1,171,000. 

Naval Shipyard, Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire: Maintenance facilities and utilities, 
$4,760,000. 

(Fleet support stations) 

Naval Facility, Cape Hatteras, North Caro- 
lina: Utilities, $36,000. 

Naval Facility, Nantucket, Massachusetts: 
Community facilities, $162,000. 
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Naval Submarine Base, New London, Con- 
necticut: Administrative facilities, and troop 
housing and community facilities, $3,301,000. 

Headquarters, Commander-in-Chief, At- 
lantic Fleet, Norfolk, Virginia: Administra- 
tive facilities, and trodp housing, $1,550,000. 


(Research, development, test, and evaluation 
stations) 


Navy Marine Engineering Laboratory, An- 
napolis, Maryland: Utilities, $356,000. 

David Taylor Model Basin, Carderock, 
Maryland: Research, development and test 
facilities, $3,811,000. 

Navy Mine Defense Laboratory, Panama 
City, Florida: Utilities, $150,000. 

Navy Electronics Laboratory, San Diego, 
California: Operational facilities, $1,196,000. 

Naval Radiological Defense Laboratory, San 
Prancisco, California: Research, development 
and test facilities, $793,000. 


Fleet base facilities 


Naval Station, Boston, Massachusetts: 
Troop housing $260,000. 

Naval Station, Charleston, South Carolina: 
Operational facilities, and community facil- 
ities, $2,509,000. 

Naval Command Systems Support Activity, 
District of Columbia: Administrative facili- 
tles, $1,516,000. 

Naval Station, Key West, Florida: Opera- 
tional facilities, $428,000. 

Naval Station, Long Beach, California: 
Troop housing and community facilities, 
$3,054,000. 

Naval Station, Newport, Rhode Island: 
Operational facilities, and troop housing, 
$1,761,000. 

Naval Station, Norfolk, Virginia: Opera- 
tional facilities, $242,000. 

Naval Station, Pearl Harbor, Oahu, Ha- 
wall: Troop housing and community facili- 
ties, $2,775,000. 

Naval Station, San Diego, California: Op- 
erational facilities, supply facilities, and 
troop housing, $1,320,000. 


Naval weapons facilities 
(Naval air training stations) 


Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Chase Field, 
Texas: Operational facilities, $268,000. 

Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Kingsville, 
Texas: Operational facilities, $149,000. 

Naval Air Station, Memphis, Tennessee: 
Utilities, $594,000. 

Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Meridian, Mis- 
sissippi: Operational and training facilities, 
$106,000. 

Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Florida: Op- 
erational facilities, and maintenance facili- 
ties, $4,788,000. 

Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Saufley Field, 
Florida: Operational and training facilities, 
$664,000. 

Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Whiting Field, 
Florida: Operational facilities, $166,000. 


(Field support stations) 


Naval Station, Adak, Alaska: Operational 
facilities, community facilities, and utilities 
and ground improvements, $2,676,000. 

Naval Air Station, Alameda, California: 
Utilities, $406,000. 

Naval Air Station, Barbers Point, Oahu, 
Hawali: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, supply facilities, administrative 
facilities, and community facilities, $3,516,- 
000. 

Naval Air Station, Brunswick, Maine: 
Maintenance facilities, and community fa- 
cilities, $321,000. 

Naval Air Station, Cecil Field, Florida: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, troop housing and com- 
munity facilities, $4,818,000. 

Naval Air Facility, El Centro, California: 
Troop housing, $329,000. 

Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Fallon, Ne- 
vada: Operational facilities, and medical fa- 
cilities, $819,000. 
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Naval Air Station, Jacksonville, Florida: 
Operational and training facilities, and util- 
ities, $1,445,000. 

Naval Air Station, Key West, Florida: Op- 
erational facilities, $617,000. 

Naval Station, Mayport, Florida: Opera- 
tional facilities, community facilities, and 
ground improvements, $466,000. 

Naval Air Station, Miramar, California: 
Operational and training facilities, and com- 
munity facilities, $2,916,000. 

Naval Air Station, Norfolk, Virginia: Oper- 
ational facilities, $103,000. 

Naval Air Station, North Island, California: 
Maintenance facilities, $350,000. 

Naval Air Station, Oceana, Virginia: Train- 
ing facilities, and maintenance facilities, 
$906,000. 

Naval Air Station, Quonset Point, Rhode 
Island: Operational facilities, and mainte- 
nance facilities, $870,000. 

Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Ream Field, 
California: Operational facilities, $1,693,000. 

Naval Auxillary Landing Field, San Cle- 
mente Island, California: Troop housing, 
$176,000. 

Naval Air Station, Whidbey Island, Wash- 
ington: Operational facilities, $459,000. 


(Marine Corps air stations) 


Marine Corps Air Station, Beaufort, South 
Carolina: Operational facilities and mainte- 
nance facilities, $152,000. 

Marine Corps Auxillary Landing Field, 
Camp Pendleton, California: Operational and 
training facilities, $150,000. 

Marine Corps Air Station, Cherry Point, 
North Carolina: Operational and training 
facilities, maintenance facilities, supply fa- 
cilities, administrative facilities, and utilities 
and ground improvements, $2,965,000. 

Marine Corps Air Station, El Toro, Califor- 
nia: Operational and training facilities, and 
maintenance facilities, $1,746,000. 

Marine Corps Air Station, Kaneohe Bay, 
Oahu, Hawaii: Operational facilities, $344,- 
000. 


Marine Corps Air Facility, New River, North 
Carolina: Operational and training facilities, 
$326,000, 

Marine Corps Air Facility, Santa Ana, Cal- 
ifornia: Operational and training facilities, 
$1,306,000. 

Marine Corps Air Station, Yuma, Arizona: 
Operational facilities, and maintenance fa- 
cilities, $2,087,000. 


(Fleet readiness stations) 


Naval Weapons Station, Concord, Califor- 
nia: Operational facilities, community facili- 
ties, and utilities, $720,000. 

Naval Photographic Center, District of 
Columbia: Operational facilities, $490,000. 

Naval Propellant Plant, Indian Head, 
Maryland: Utilities, $1,106,000. 


(Research, development, test and evaluation 
stations) 


Naval Weapons Evaluation Facility, Albu- 
querque, New Mexico: Research, develop- 
ment and test facilities, $340,000. 

Naval Ordnance Test Station, China Lake, 
California: Research, development and test 
facilities, $1,080,000. 

Naval Parachute Facility, El Centro, Cali- 
fornia: Research, development and test fa- 
cilities, and real estate $2,540,000. 

Naval Air Development Center, Johnsyille, 
Pennsylvania: Utilities, $340,000. 

Naval Air Test Center, Patuxent River, 
Maryland: Operational facilities, and hos- 
pital and medical facilities, $2,453,000. 

Pacific Missile Range, Point Mugu, Cali- 
fornia: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, and research, development and test 
facilities; and on San Nicolas Island, re- 
search, development and test facilities, and 
supply facilities, $1,988,000 


Supply facilities 


Naval Supply Center, Charleston, South 
Carolina: Supply facilities, $455,000. 
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Naval Supply Center, Oakland, California: 
Administrative facilities, $590,000. 

Naval Supply Depot, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania: Utilities, $668,000. 

Marine Corps facilities 

Marine Corps Supply Center, Albany, 
Georgia: Maintenance facilities, $43,000. 

Marine Corps Supply Center, Barstow, 
California: Community facilities, $213,000. 

Marine Corps Base, Camp Lejeune, North 
Carolina: Community facilities, and utili- 
ties, $2,319,000. 

Marine Corps Base, Camp Pendleton, Cali- 
fornia: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, 
medical facilities, administrative facilities, 
troop housing and community facilities, and 
utilities and ground improvements, $4,979,- 
000. 

Marine Barracks, Pearl Harbor, Oahu, 
Hawall: Training facilities, $198,000. 

Marine Corps Supply Activity, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania: Administrative facili- 
ties, $2,800,000. p 

Marine Base, Twenty-nine Palms, 
California: Supply facilities, and troop hous- 
ing, $527,000. 


Service school facilities 


Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland: 
Maintenance facilities, utilities and ground 
improvements, and real estate, $1,498,000. 

Naval Training Center, Bainbridge, Mary- 
land: Troop housing, $1,091,000. 

Fleet Anti-Air Warfare 
Dam Neck, Virginia: 
$448,000. 

Naval Station, District of Columbia: Com- 
munity facilities, $338,000. 

Naval Training Center, Great Lakes, 
Illinois: Troop housing, and utilities and 
ground improvements, $13,661,000. 

Naval Amphibious Base, Little Creek, Vir- 
ginia: Training facilities, $323,000. 

Fleet Training Center, Mayport, Fiorida: 
Training facilities, $587,000. 

Naval Postgraduate School, Monterey, 
California: Training facilities, and troop 
housing, $2,470,000. 

Fleet Training Center, Newport, Rhode 
Island: Operational and training facilities, 
$2,011,000. 

Naval War College, Newport, Rhode Island: 
Training facilities, $335,000. 

Officer Candidate School, Newport, Rhode 
Island: Troop housing, $2,600,000. 

Fleet Training Center, Norfolk, Virginia: 
Training facilities, $116,000. 

Fleet Anti-Submarine Warfare School, San 
Diego, California: Troop housing, $534,000. 

Naval Training Center, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia: Troop housing, $2,760,000. 

Medical facilities 

Naval Hospital, Great Lakes, Illinois: Troop 
housing, $589,000. 

Naval Hospital, Jacksonville, Florida: Hos- 
pital and medical facilities, $7,400,000. 

Naval Hospital, Oakland, California: Hos- 
pital and medical facilities, $14,500,000. 

Communications facilities 
(Communication stations) 

Naval Communications Station, Adak, 
Alaska: Utilities and ground improvements, 
$150,000. 

Naval Radio Station, Buskin Lake, Kodiak, 
Alaska: Utilities, $80,000. 

Naval Radio Station, Dixon, California: 
Community facilities, $135,000. 

Naval Radio Station, Driver, Virginia: Op- 
erational facilities, $217,000. 

Naval Communications Station, Newport, 
Rhode Island: Operational facilities, and 
real estate, $1,593,000. 

Naval Communication Station, Norfolk, 
Virginia: Operational facilities, $350,000. 

Naval Communication Station, Wahiawa, 
Oahu, Hawaii: Operational facilities, and 
troop housing, $1,278,000. 

Various locations: Utilities, $3,111,000. 


Training Center, 
Supply facilities, 
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(Security group stations) 

Naval Security Group Department, New- 
port, Rhode Island: Administrative facilities, 
$275,000. 

Naval Security Group Department, Norfolk, 
Virginia: Administrative facilities, $449,000. 

Naval Security Group Department, North- 
west, Virginia: Troop housing and communi- 
ty facilities, $385,000. 

Naval Security Group Department, San 
Diego, California: Administrative facilities, 
$276,000. 

Naval Security Group Activity, Skaggs 
Island, California: Troop housing, and util- 
ities, $1,490,000. 

Naval Security Group Activity, Winter Har- 
bor, Maine: Troop housing, $237,000. 

Office of naval research facilities 

Naval Research Laboratory, District of Co- 
lumbia: Research, development and test fa- 
cilities, $5,628,000. 

Naval Device Center, Mitchel 
Field, New York: Research, development and 
test facilities, $550,000. 

Yards and docks facilities 

Navy Public Works Center, Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia: Utilities, $1,866,000. 

Navy Public Works Center, Pearl Harbor, 
Oahu, Hawaii: Maintenance facilities, and 
utilities, $274,000. 

Naval Construction Battalion Center, Port 
Hueneme, California: Utilities, $228,000. 


Outside the United States 
Bureau of Ships Facilities 


Atlantic Undersea Test and Evaluation 
Center, Andros Island, Bahama Islands: Op- 
erational facilities, maintenance facilities, 
supply facilities, medical facilities, troop 
housing and community facilities, and util- 
ities and ground improvements, $4,882,000. 

Naval Station, Subic Bay, Republic of the 
Philippines: Community facilities, $403,000. 

Pleet activities, Yokosuka, Japan: Utilities, 
$198,000. 

Naval Weapons Facilities 

Naval Station, Argentina, Newfoundland, 
Canada: Operational facilities, and supply 
facilities, $289,000. 

Naval Air Station, Atsugi, Japan: Opera- 
tional facilities, and troop housing, $743,000. 

Marine Corps Air Facility, Futema, Okina- 
wa: Supply facilities, medical facilities, and 
utilities and ground improvements, $386,000. 

Marine Corps Air Station, Iwakuni, Japan: 
Operational facilities, and maintenance fa- 
cilities, $1,210,000. 

Naval Station, Keflavik, Iceland: Opera- 
tional facilities, and community facilities, 
$1,906,000. 

Naval Station, Midway Island: Utilities, 
$743,000. 

Naval Air Facility, Naha, Okinawa: Train- 
ing facilities, and maintenance facilities, 
$297,000. 

Naval Air Facility, Naples, Italy: Opera- 
tional facilities, $370,000. 

Naval Station, Roosevelt Roads, Puerto 
Rico: Operational facilities, maintenance fa- 
cilities, supply facilities, housing and 
community facilities, and utilities, $13,759,- 
000. 


Naval Station, Rota, Spain: Maintenance 
facilities, supply facilities, hospital and med- 
ical facilities, and troop housing, $3,457,000. 

Fleet Activities, Ryukyus, Okinawa: Com- 
munity facilities, $278,000. 

Marine Corps Facilities 

Naval Air Station, Atsugi, Japan: Opera- 
tional facilities, supply facilities, administra- 
tive facilities, and troop housing, $2,167,000. 

Communication Facilities 

Naval Radio Station, Fort Allen, Puer 
Rico: Operational facilities, $292,000. 

Naval Security Group Activity, Futema, 
Okinawa: Operational facilities, $90,000. 

Naval Security Group Activity, Galeta 
Island, Canal Zone: Troop housing, $225,000. 
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Naval Radio Station, Isabela, Puerto Rico: 
Operational facilities, $106,000. 

Naval Communication Station, London- 
derry, North Ireland: Operational facilities, 
$1,100,000. 

Naval Communication Station, Sabana 
Seca, Puerto Rico: Maintenance facilities, 
and utilities, $195,000. 

Naval Communication Station, San Miguel, 
Republic of the Philippines: Community fa- 
cilities, and utilities, $466,000. 

Various locations: Utilities, $3,398,000. 

Yards and Docks Facilities 

Navy Public Works Center, Guam, 
Mariana Islands: Utilities, $112,000. 

Navy Public Works Center, Subic Bay, 
Republic of the Philippines: Utilities, 
$463,000. 

Sec. 202. The Secretary of the Navy may 
establish or develop classified naval in- 
stallations and facilities by acquiring, con- 
structing, converting, rehabilitating, or in- 
stalling permanent or temporary public 
works, including land acquisition, site 
preparation, appu tenances, utilities, and 
equipment, in the total amount of $35,- 
795,000. 

Sec. 203. Any of the authority in title II 
of this Act may be utilized for the establish- 
ment or development of Navy installations 
and facilities made necessary by changes in 
Navy missions and responsibilities which 
have been occasioned by: (a) unforeseen 
security considerations, (b) new weapons 
developments, (c) new and unforeseen re- 
search and development requirements, or 
(d) improved production schedules, if the 
Secretary of Defense determines that defer- 
ral of such construction for inclusion in the 
next military construction authorization 
Act would be inconsistent with interests of 
national security, and in connection there- 
with to acquire, construct, convert, rehabili- 
tate, or install permanent or temporary pub- 
lic wo ks, including land acquisition, site 
preparation, appurtenances, utilities, and 
equipment: Provided, That the total cost 
of projects constructed under this section 
shall not exceed $17,500,000: And provided 
further, That the Secretary of the Navy, or 
his designee, shall notify the Committees on 
Armed Services of the Senate and House 
of Representatives, immediately upon reach- 
ing a final decision to implement, of the cost 
of construction of any public wo k under- 
taken under this section, including those 
real estate actions pertaining thereto. This 
authorization will expire as of September 30, 
1965, except for those public works projects 
concerning which the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives have been notified pursuant to 
this section prior to that date. 

TITLE IT 

Sec. 301. The Secretary of the Air Force 
may establish or develop military installa- 
tions and facilities by acquiring, construct- 
ing, converting, rehabilitating, or installing 
permanent or temporary public works, in- 
cluding site preparation, appurtenances, 
utilities, and equipment, for the following 
projects: 

Inside the United States 
Air Defense Command 

Ent Air Force Base, Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado: Operational facilities, and troop hous- 
ing and community facilities, $1,035,000. 

Hamilton Air Force Base, San Rafael, Cali- 
fornia: Maintenance facilities, $112,000. 

Kincheloe Air Force Base, Sault Sainte 
Marie, Michigan: Operational facilities, 
maintenance facilities, and community fa- 
cilities, $1,470,000. 

Perrin Air Force Base, Sherman, Texas: 
Troop housing, $233,000. 

Portland International Airport, Portland, 
Oregon: Community facilities, $145,000. 
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Richards-Gebaur Air Force Base, Kansas 
City, Missouri: Operational facilities, and 
supply facilities, $380,000. 

Selfridge Air Force Base, Mount Clemens, 
Michigan: Operational! facilities, and mainte- 
nance facilities, $389,000. 

Stewart Air Force Base, Newburgh, New 
York: Troop housing, $40,000. 

Truax Field, Madison, Wisconsin: Opera- 
tional facilities, $102,000. 

Tyndall Air Force Base, Panama City, Flor- 
ida; Hospital facilities, $2,746,000. 

Air Force Logistics Command 

Brookley Air Force Base, Mobile, Alabama: 
Administrative facilities, $1,300,000. 

Hill Air Force Base, Ogden, Utah: Mainte- 
nance facilities, administrative facilities, and 
community facilities, $1,893,000. 

Kelly Air Force Base, San Antonio, Texas: 
Maintenance facilities, supply facilities, ad- 
ministrative facilities, and troop housing, 
$1,085,000. 

Marietta Air Force Station, Marietta, Penn- 
sylvania: Supply facilities, $273,000. 

McClellan Air Force Base, Sacramento, 
California: Operational facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, medical facilities, and ad- 
ministrative facilities, $2,045,000. 

Newark Air Force Station, Newark, Ohio: 
Maintenance facilities and administrative 
facilities, $3,269,000. 

Norton Air Force Base, San Bernardino, 
California: Operational facilities, medical 
facilities, and troop housing, $2,146,000. 

Olmsted Air Force Base, Middletown, Penn- 
sylvania: Maintenance facilities, administra- 
tive facilities, and community facilities, 
$2,969,000. 

Robins Air Force Base, Macon, Georgia: 
Maintenance facilities, supply facilities, and 
hospital facilities, $4,454,000. 

Tinker Air Force Base, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma: Operational facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, and administrative facilities, 
$3,084,000. 

Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, 
Ohio: Operational facilities, research, devel- 
opment, and test facilities, and administra- 
tive facilities, $5,948,000. 

Air Force Systems Command 

Arnold Engineering Development Center, 
Tullahoma, Tennessee: Research, develop- 
ment and test facilities, and supply facilities, 
$883,000. 

Brooks Air Force Base, San Antonio, Texas: 
Research, development, and test facilities, 
administrative facilities, and troop housing, 
$1,618,000. 

Edwards Air Force Base, Muroc, California: 
Research, development, and test facilities, 
and medical facilities, $6,065,000. 

Eglin Air Force Base, Valparaiso, Florida: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, administrative facilities, and 
troop housing, $1,726,000. 

Holloman Air Force Base, Alamogordo, 
New Mexico: Operational facilities, supply 
facilities, hospital facilities, community fa- 
cilities, and utilities, $5,047,000. 

Kirtland Air Force Base, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico: Maintenance facilities, $337,000. 

Laurence G. Hanscom Field, Bedford, Mas- 
sachusetts: Troop housing, $365,000. 

Patrick Air Force Base, Cocoa, Florida: Op- 
erational facilities, maintenance facilities, 
research, development, and test facilities, 
administrative facilities, troop housing, and 
utilities, $3,300,000. 

Various locations, Atlantic Missile Range: 
Operational facilities, maintenance facilities, 
troop housing, utilities, and real estate, 
$1,876,000. 

Air Training Command 

Amarillo Air Force Base, Amarillo, Texas: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, troop housing and commu- 
nity facilities, and real estate, $4,354,000. 
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Chanute Air Force Base, Rantoul, Illinois: 
Maintenance facilities, and troop housing, 
$394,000. 

Craig Air Force Base, Selma, Alabama: Op- 
erational facilities, maintenance facilities, 
and real estate, $3,459,000. 

James Connally Air Force Base, Waco, 
Texas: Administrative facilities, and utilities, 
$215,000. 

Keesler Air Force Base, Biloxi, Mississippi: 
Troop housing, and utilities, $1,040,000, 

Lackland Air Force Base, San Antonio, 
Texas: Training facilities, and troop hous- 
ing, $1,288,000. 

Laredo Air Force Base, Laredo, Texas: Op- 
erational and training facilities, mainte- 
mance facilities, supply facilities, adminis- 
trative facilities and troop housing and com- 
munity facilities, $4,599,000. 

Laughlin Air Force Base, Del Rio, Texas: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, and troop housing, $1,550,- 
000. 

Lowry Air Force Base, Denver, Colorado: 
Training facilities, $132,000. 

Mather Air Force Base, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia: Maintenance facilities, $161,000. 

Moody Air Force Base, Valdosta, Georgia: 
Operational facilities, maintenance facilities, 
hospital facilities, and troop housing and 
community facilities, $3,763,000. 

Randolph Air Force Base, San Antonio, 
Texas: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, and utilities, $888,000. 

Sheppard Air Force Base, Wichita Falls, 
Texas: Training facilities, maintenance fa- 
cilities, supply facilities, administrative fa- 
cilities, and utilities, $1,191,000. 

Vance Air Force Base, Enid, Oklahoma: 
Maintenance facilities, and real estate, 
$475,000. 

Webb Air Force Base, Big Spring, Texas: 
Operational facilities, and community facil- 
ities, $379,000. 


Air University 


Gunter Air Force Base, Montgomery, Ala- 
bama: Troop housing, $125,000. 

Maxwell Air Force Base, Montgomery, Ala- 
bama: Community facilities, $239,000. 


Aeronautical Chart and Information Center 


South Saint Louis Storage Annex, Saint 
Louis, Missouri: Supply facilities, and ad- 
ministrative facilities, $1,271,000. 

Alaskan Air Command 

Elelson Air Force Base, Fairbanks, Alaska: 
Operational facilities, and utilities, $1,389,- 
000. 

Elmendorf Air Force Base, Anchorage, 
Alaska: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, and utilities, $1,355,000. 

Galena Airport, Galena, Alaska: Main- 
tenance facilities, and community facilities, 
$406,000. 

King Salmon Airport, Naknek, Alaska: 
Operational facilities, $189,000. 

Various locations: Maintenance facilities, 
supply facilities, community facilities, and 
utilities, $2,545,000. 

Headquarters Command 

Andrews Air Force Base, Camp Springs, 
Maryland: Operational and training facili- 
ties, hospital facilities, troop housing, and 
utilities, $5,597,000. 

Bolling Air Force Base, Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia; Administrative facilities, 
troop housing and community facilities, and 
utilities, $4,426,000. 

Military Air Transport Service 

Charleston Air Force Base, Charleston, 
South Carolina: Maintenance facilities, and 
community facilities, $159,000. 

Dover Air Force Base, Dover, Delaware: 
Operational facilities, maintenance facilities, 
and community facilities, $2,392,000. 

McGuire Air Force Base, Wrightstown, New 
Jersey: Operational facilities, maintenance 
A EM and community facilities, $1,463,- 
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Scott Air Force Base, Belleville, Illinois: 
Operational facilities, hospital facilities, and 
troop Lousing, $3,137,000. 

Travis Air Force Base, Fairfield, Califor- 
nia: Maintenance facilities, and medical 
facilities, $431,000. 


Pacific Air Force 


Hickam Air Force Base, Honolulu, Hawaii: 

Troop housing, $625,000. 
Strategic Air Command 

Altus Air Force Base, Altus, Oklahoma: 
Utilities, $100,000. 

Barksdale Air Force Base, Shreveport, Loul- 
siana: Maintenance facilities, and troop 
housing, $1,185,000. 

Bergstrom Air Force Base, Austin, Texas: 
Maintenance facilities, and troop housing, 
$231,000. 

Biggs Air Force Base, El Paso, Texas: 
Maintenance facilities, $153,000. 

Blytheville Air Force Base, Blytheville, 
Arkansas: Maintenance facilities, and troop 
housing and community facilities, $268,000. 

Carswell Air Force Base, Fort Worth, Tex- 
as: Maintenance facilities, $348,000. 

Columbus Air Force Base, Columbus, Mis- 
sissippi: Maintenance facilities, adminis- 
trative facilities, and troop housing and com- 
munity facilities, $616,000. 

Davis-Monthan Air Force Base, Tucson, 
Arizona: Hospital facilities, $1,233,000. 

Dow Air Force Base, Bangor, Maine: Oper- 
ational facilities, $108,000. 

Dyess Air Force Base, Abilene, Texas: Oper- 
ational facilities, maintenance facilities, and 
troop housing, $1,058,000. 

Francis E. Warren Air Force Base, Chey- 
enne, Wyoming: Operational facilities, and 
maintenance facilities, $715,000. 

Glasgow Air Force Base, Glasgow, Mon- 
tana: Operational facilities, and administra- 
tive facilities, $223,000. 

Grand Forks Air Force Base, Grand Forks, 
North Dakota: Operational facilities, supply 
facilities, troop housing and community fa- 
cilities, and utilities, $2,241,000. 

Homestead Air Force Base, Homestead, 
Florida: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, hospital facilities, and troop hous- 
ing, $3,021,000. 

K. I. Sawyer Municipal Airport, Marquette, 
Michigan: Operational facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, supply facilities, and util- 
ities, $499,000. 

Larson Air Force Base, Moses Lake, Wash- 
ington: Operational facilities, supply facil- 
ities, and community facilities, $896,000. 

Lincoln Air Force Base, Lincoln, Nebraska: 
Operational and training facilities, $245,000, 

Little Rock Air Force Base, Little Rock, 
Arkansas: Troop housing, $422,000. 

Lockbourne Air Force Base, Columbus, 
Ohio: Operational facilities, and mainte- 
nance facilities, $505,000. 

Loring Air Force Base, Limestone, Maine: 
Operational facilities, $92,000. 

March Air Force Base, Riverside, Califor- 
nia: Real estate, $32,000. 

McCoy Air Force Base, Orlando, Florida: 
Operational facilities, maintenance facilities, 
and troop housing, $641,000. 

Minot Air Force Base, Minot, North Da- 
kota: tional facilities, medical facil- 
ities, and troop housing and community 
facilities, $1,462,000. 

Mountain Home Air Force Base, Mountain 
Home, Idaho: Operational facilities, and 
maintenance facilities, $1,371,000. 

Offutt Air Force Base, Omaha, Nebraska: 
Operational facilities, troop housing and 
community facilities and utilities, $1,888,000. 

Pease Air Force Base, Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire: Operational facilities, and main- 
tenance facilities, $163,000. 

Plattsburgh Air Force Base, Plattsburgh, 
New York: Operational facilities, and main- 
tenance facilities, $297,000. 

Sch: Air Force Base, Salina, Kansas: 
Maintenance facilities, $152,000. 
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Turner Air Force Base, Albany, Georgia: 
Operational and training facilities, and 
maintenance facilities, $617,000. 

Vandenberg Air Force Base, Lompoc, Cali- 
fornia; Utilities, $69,000. 

Walker Air Force Base, Roswell, New Mex- 
ico: Maintenance facilities, $51,000. 

Wurtsmith Air Force Base, Oscoda, Michi- 
gan: Operational facilities, $392,000. 

Tactical Air Command 

Cannon Air Force Base, Clovis, New Mex- 
ico: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, and 
hospital facilities, $6,310,000. 

England Air Force Base, Alexandria, Lou- 
isiana: Training facilities, maintenance fa- 
cilities, and administrative facilities, $2,032,- 
000. 
George Air Force Base, Victorville, Cali- 
fornia: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, supply facilities, troop housing, 
and utilities, $2,294,000. 

Langley Air Force Base, Hampton, Vir- 
ginia: Maintenance facilities, administrative 
facilities, and community facilities, $1,824,- 
000 


Luke Air Force Base, Phoenix, Arizona: Ad- 
ministrative facilities, $442,000. 

MacDill Air Force Base, Tampa, Florida: 
Maintenance facilities, and supply facilities, 
$720,000, 

McConnell Air Force Base, Wichita, Kansas: 
Maintenance facilities, and utilities, $2,743,- 
000. 


Myrtle Beach Air Force Base, Myrtle Beach, 
South Carolina: Troop housing, $190,000. 

Nellis Air Force Base, Las Vegas, Nevada: 
Operational facilities, and community facili- 
ties, $2,297,000. 

Pope Air Force Base, Fort Bragg, North 
Carolina: Operational facilities, administra- 
tive facilities, and troop housing and com- 
munity facilities, $2,032,000. 

Sewart Air Force Base, Smyrna, Tennessee: 
Troop housing, $462,000. 

Seymour Johnson Air Force Base, Golds- 
boro, North Carolina: Operational facili- 
ties, supply facilities, and troop housing, 

000. 

Shaw Air Force Base, Sumter, South Caro- 
lina: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, hospital facilities, 
and troop housing, $5,690,000. 

United States Air Force Academy 

United States Air Force Academy, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado: Cadet housing, commu- 
nity facilities, and utilities, $17,080,000. 

Aircraft Control and Warning System 

Various locations: Maintenance facilities, 
troop housing, utilities, and real estate, $1,- 
062,000. 

Outside the United States 
Air Defense Command 


Various locations: Maintenance facilities, 
troop housing and community facilities, and 
utilities, $906,000. 


Military Air Transport Service 

Wake Island: Operational facilities, and 

troop housing, $496,000. 
Pacific Air Force 

Various locations: Operational facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, 
medical facilities, administrative facilities, 
troop housing and community facilities, and 
utilities, $13,327,000. 

Strategic Air Command 

Andersen Air Force Base, Guam: Utilities, 
$51,000. 

Ramey Air Force Base, Puerto Rico: Main- 
tenance facilities, and supply facilities, $665,- 
000 


United States Air Forces Southern Command 


Howard Air Force Base, Canal Zone: Oper- 
ational facilities, maintenance facilities, sup- 
ply facilities, medical facilities, and utilities, 
$2,842,000. 
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United States Air Force Security Service 

Various locations: Operational facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, med- 
ical facilities, troop housing and community 
facilities, and utilities, $3,288,000. 

Sec. 302. The Secretary of the Air Force 
may establish or develop classified military 
installations and facilities by acquiring, con- 
structing, converting, rehabilitating, or in- 
stalling permanent or temporary public 
works, including land acquisition, site prep- 
aration, appurtenances, utilities, and equip- 
ment in the total amount of $151,347,000. 

Sec. 303. Any of the authority in title III 
of this Act may be utilized for the establish- 
ment or development of Air Force installa- 
tions and facilities made necessary by changes 
in Air Force missions and responsibilities 
which have been occasioned by: (a) unfore- 
seen security considerations, (b) new weap- 
ons developments, (c) new and unforeseen 
research and development requirements, or 
(d) improved production schedules, if the 
Secretary of Defense determines that deferral 
of such construction for inclusion in the 
next military construction authorization Act 
would be inconsistent with interests of na- 
tional security, and in connection therewith 
to acquire, construct, convert, rehabilitate, 
or install permanent or temporary public 
works, including land acquisition, site prepa- 
ration, appurtenances, utilities, and equip- 
ment: Provided, That the total cost of proj- 
ects constructed under this section shall not 
exceed $17,500,000: And provided further, 
That the Secretary of the Air Force, or his 
designee, shall notify the Committees on 
Armed Services of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, immediately upon reaching 
a final decision to implement, of the cost of 
construction of any public work undertaken 
under this section, including those real estate 
actions pertaining thereto. This authoriza- 
tion will expire as of September 30, 1965, 
except for those public works projects con- 
cerning which the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives have been notified pursuant to 
this section prior to that date. 

TITLE IV 

Sec, 401. The Secretary of Defense may 
establish or develop military installations 
and facilities by acquiring, constructing, 
converting, rehabilitating, or installing per- 
manent or temporary public works, including 
site preparation, appurtenances, utilities, 
and equipment, for defense agencies for the 
following projects: 


Defense Atomic Support Agency 

Sandia Base, Albuquerque, New Mexico: 
Training facilities, and administrative facil- 
ities, $2,636,000. 

Defense Supply Agency 

Defense Supply Agency, Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia: Administrative facilities, and utili- 
ties, $1,609,000. 

Defense Clothing and Textile Supply Cen- 
ter, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: Maintenance 
facilities, $104,000. 

Defense General Supply Center, Rich- 
mond, Virginia: Supply facilities, $141,000. 

Tracy Defense Depot, Tracy, California: 
Supply facilities, $204,000, 

National Security Agency 

Fort Meade, Maryland: Operational facili- 
ties, $280,000. 

Kent Island, Maryland: 
$31,000. 

Sec. 402. The Secretary of Defense may 
establish or develop classified installations 
and facilities by acquiring, constructing, 
converting, rehabilitating, or installing per- 
manent or temporary public works, includ- 
ing land acquisition, site preparation, ap- 
purtenances, utilities, and equipment in the 
total amount of $5,800,000. 


Real estate, 


March 18 


TITLE V 
Military family housing 


Sec. 501. The Secretary of Defense, or his 
designee, is authorized to construct, at the 
locations hereinafter named, family housing 
units and trailer court facilities, in the 
numbers hereinafter listed, but no family 
housing construction shall be commenced at 
any such locations in the United States, 
until the Secretary shall have consulted with 
the Administrator, Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency, as to the availability of ade- 
quate private housing at such locations. If 
the Secretary and the Administrator are un- 
able to reach agreement with respect to the 
availability of adequate private housing at 
any location, the Secretary shall immedi- 
ately notify the Committees on Armed Serv- 
ices of the House of Representatives and the 
Senate, in writing, of such difference of 
opinion, and no contract for construction 
at such location shall be entered into for 
a period of thirty days after such notifica- 
tion has been given. This authority shall 
include the authority to acquire land, and 
interests in land, by gift, purchase, exchange 
of Government-owned land, or otherwise. 

(a) Family housing units for— 

(1) The Department of the Army, two 
thousand one hundred and thirty-five units, 
$38,346,000, 

Fort Richardson, Alaska, one hundred 
units. 

Fort Irwin, California, one hundred units. 

Fort Ord, California, one hundred and 
fifty units. 

Presidio of San Francisco, California, one 
hundred units. 

Two Rock Ranch Station, California, forty 
units. 

Fort Gordon, Georgia, three hundred units. 

U.S. Army installations, Hawaii, one hun- 
dred units. 

Fort Sheridan, Illinois, two hundred and 
fifty units. 

Aberdeen Proving Ground, Maryland, one 
hundred units. 

Fort Jackson, South Carolina, two hun- 
dred and fifty units. 

Atlantic Side, Canal Zone, one hundred 
and forty units. 


Pacific Side, Canal Zone, two hundred 
units. 

Fort Buckner, Okinawa, two hundred 
units. 


ASA Location 12, sixty units. 

Classified location, forty-five units. 

(2) The Department of the Navy, four 
thousand and fifty-six units, $73,155,000. 

Naval Station, Kodiak, Alaska, one hun- 
dred units. 

Marine Corps Air Station, Yuma, Arizona, 
one hundred units. 

Naval Air Station, 
two hundred units. 

Marine Corps Supply Center, Barstow, Cali- 
fornia, seventy-four units. 

Marine Corps Base, Camp Pendleton, Cali- 
fornia, one hundred and forty units. 

Marine Corps Air Station, El Toro, Califor- 
nia, one hundred units. 

Naval Station, Long Beach, California, four 
hundred units. 

Naval Complex North Bay, San Francisco, 
California, one hundred units. 

Naval Post Graduate School, Monterey, 
California, two hundred units. 

Naval Base, San Francisco, California, three 
hundred units. 

Naval Station, Washington, District of 
Columbia, one hundred and fifty units. 

Naval Base, Key West, Florida, four hun- 
dred units. 

United States Navy installations, Hawaii, 
three hundred and fifty units. 

Naval Training Center, Great Lakes, Illi- 
nois, one hundred units. 

Naval Air Station, Quonset Point, Rhode 
Island, two hundred units. 5 

Naval Station, Charleston, South Carolina, 
one hundred units. 


Alameda, California, 
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Marine Corps Recruit Depot, Parris Island, 
South Carolina, one unit. 

Naval Station, Norfolk, Virginia, five hun- 
dred units. 

Naval Security Group Activity, 
Island, Canal Zone, twenty-six units. 

Naval Station, Roosevelt Roads, Puerto 
Rico, nine units. 

Naval Communication Station, North West 
Cape, Australia, one hundred and thirty 
units. 

Naval Station, Keflavik, Iceland, one hun- 
dred units. 

Naval Facility, Antigua, the West Indies, 
thirty-eight units. 

Naval Facility, Eleuthera, Bahamas, thirty- 
eight units. 

Classified location, two hundred units. 

(3) The Department of the Air Force, three 
thousand six hundred and ninety-five units, 
$66,257,000. 

Beale Air Force Base, California, 
hundred and thirty-seven units. 

George Air Force Base, California, five 
hundred units. 

Bolling Air Force Base, District of Colum- 
bia, one hundred and fifty units. 

Eglin Air Force Base, Florida, ninety units. 

MacDill Air Force Base, Florida, twenty 
units. 


Galeta 


three 


Hunter Air Force Base, Georgia, one unit. 


Moody Air Force Base, Georgia, one hun- 
dred units. 

Robins Air Force Base, Georgia, one hun- 
dred units. 

Andrews Air Force Base, Maryland, one 
hundred and fifty units. 

Offutt Air Force Base, Nebraska, two hun- 
dred and eighty-seven units. 

Cannon Air Force Base, New Mexico, two 
hundred and fifty units. 

Holloman Air Force Base, New Mexico, four 
hundred units. 

Langley Air Force Base, Virginia, 
hundred units. 

McChord Air Force Base, Washington, two 
hundred and fifty units. 

Goose Air Base, Canada, two hundred 
units. 

Kadena Air Base, Okinawa, one hundred 
units. 

Naha Air Base, Okinawa, 
units. 

Site 4-8, one hundred and eighty units. 

Site 6-8, one hundred units. 

Site 10-C, eighty units. 

(b) Trailer court facilities for: 

(1) The Department of the Navy, 280 
spaces, $500,000. 

(2) The Department of the Air Force, 358 
spaces, $529,000. 

Sec. 502. Authorizations for the construc- 
tion of family housing provided in this Act 
shall be subject to the following limitations 
on cost, which shall include shades, screens, 
ranges, refrigerators, and all other installed 
equipment and fixtures: 

(a) The cost per unit of family housing 
constructed in the United States (other than 
Hawaii and Alaska) and Puerto Rico shall 
not exceed— 

$26,000 for generals or equivalent; 

$19,800 for colonels or equivalent; 

$17,600 for majors and/or lieutenant 
colonels or equivalent; 

$15,400 for all other commissioned or war- 
rant officer personnel or equivalent, except 
that four-bedroom housing units authorized 
by sections 4774(g), 7574(e), and 9774(g) 
of title 10, United States Code, may be con- 
structed at a cost not to exceed $17,000. 

$13,200 for enlisted personnel, except that 
four-bedroom housing units authorized by 
sections 4774(f), 7574(d), and 9774 (f) of 
title 10, United States Code, may be con- 
structed at a cost not to exceed $15,000. 

(b) When family housing units are con- 
structed in areas other than those listed in 
subsection (a), the average cost of all such 
units, in any project of 50 units or more, 
shall not exceed $32,000, and in no event 
shall the cost of any unit exceed $40,000. 


two 


two hundred 
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(c) The cost limitations provided in sub- 
sections (a) and (b) shall be applied to the 
five-foot line. 

(d) No project in excess of fifty units in 
the areas listed in subsection (a) shall be 
constructed at an average unit cost exceed- 
ing $17,500, including the cost of the family 
unit and the proportionate costs of land 
acquisition, site preparation, and installa- 
tion of utilities. 

(e) No family housing unit in the areas 
listed in subsection (a) shall be constructed 
at a total cost exceeding $32,000, including 
the cost of the family unit and the propor- 
tionate costs of land acquisition, site prep- 
aration, and installation of utilities. 

Sec. 503. The Secretary of Defense, or his 
designee, is authorized to accomplish altera- 
tion, additions, expansions, or extensions not 
otherwise authorized by law, to existing 
public quarters at a cost not to exceed— 

(a) For the Department of the Army, 
$2,300,000; 

(b) For the Department of the Navy, 
$1,250,000; 

(c) For the Department of the Air Force, 
$1,250,000; 

(d) For the Defense Agencies, $971,000. 

Sec. 504. Section 515 of Public Law 84-161 
(69 Stat. 324, 352), as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 515. During fiscal years 1965 through 
and including 1966, the Secretaries of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, respectively, are 
authorized to lease housing facilities at or 
near military installations in the United 
States and Puerto Rico for assignment as 
public quarters to military personnel and 
their dependents, if any, without rental 
charge, upon a determination by the Sec- 
retary of Defense, or his designee, that there 
is a lack of adequate housing facilities at or 
near such military installations. Such hous- 
ing facilities shall be leased on a family or 
individual unit basis and not more than 
five thousand of such units may be so leased 
at any one time. Expenditures for the 
rental of such housing facilities may not 
exceed an average of $160 a month for any 
such unit, including the cost of utilities 
and maintenance and operation.” 

Sec. 505. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated for use by the Secretary of Defense 
or his designee for military family housing 
as authorized by law for the following 


purposes: 

(a) for construction and acquisition of 
family housing, including improvements to 
adequate quarters, improvements to inade- 
quate quarters, minor construction, rental 
guarantee payments, construction and acqui- 
sition of trailer court facilities, and planning, 
an amount not to exceed $188,168,000; and 

(b) for support of military family housing, 
including operating expenses, leasing, main- 
tenance of real property, payments of prin- 
cipal and interest on mortgage debts in- 
curred, payments to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, and mortgage insurance pre- 
miums authorized under section 222 of the 
National Housing Act, as amended (12 
U.S.C. 1715m), an amount not to exceed 
$472,437,000. 

TITLE VI 
General Provisions 


Sec. 601. The Secretary of each military 
department may proceed to establish or 
develop installations and facilities under this 
Act without regard to section 3648 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended (31 U.S.C. 529) 
and sections 4774(d) and 9774(d) of title 
10, United State Code. The authority to 
place permanent or temporary improvements 
on land includes authority for surveys, ad- 
ministration, overhead, planning, and super- 
vision incident to construction. That au- 
thority may be exercised before title to 
the land is approved under section 355 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended (40 U.S.C. 
255), and even though the land is held 
temporarily. The authority to acquire real 
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estate or land includes authority to make 
surveys and to acquire land, and interests in 
land (including temporary use), by gift, pur- 
chase, exchange of Government-owned land, 
or otherwise. 

Sec, 602. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary 
for the purposes of this Act, but appropria- 
tions for public works projects authorized by 
titles I, II, III. IV, and V shall not exceed 

(1) for title I: Inside the United States, 
$249,482,000; outside the United States, $51,- 
061,000; or a total of $300,543,000. 

(2) for title II: Inside the United States, 
$165,206,000; outside the United States, $37,- 
535,000; section 202, $35,795,000; or a total of 
$238,536,000. 

(3) for title III: Inside the United States, 
$172,805,000; outside the United States, $21,- 
575,000; section 302, $151,347,000; or a total 
of $345,727,000. 

(4) for title IV: A total of $10,805,000. 

(5) for title V: Military family housing, 
a total of $660,605,000. 

Sec. 603. Any of the amounts named in 
titles I, II, III, and IV of this Act, may, in 
the discretion of the Secretary concerned, 
be increased by 5 per centum for projects 
inside the United States (other than Alaska) 
and by 10 per centum for projects outside 
the United States or in Alaska, if he deter- 
mines in the case of any particular project 
that such increase (1) is required for the 
sole purpose of meeting unusual variations 
in cost arising in connection with that proj- 
ect, and (2) could not have been reasonably 
anticipated at the time such project was 
submitted to the Congress. However, the 
total costs of all projects in each such title 
may not be more than the total amount au- 
thorized to be appropriated for projects in 
that title. 

Sec. 604. Whenever 

(1) the President determines that com- 
pllance with section 2313 (b) of title 10, 
United States Code, for contracts made under 
this Act for the establishment or develop- 
ment of military installations and facilities 
in foreign countries would interfere with 
the carrying out of this Act; and 

(2) the Secretary of Defense and the 
Comptroller General have agreed upon al- 
ternative methods of adequately auditing 
those contracts; 


the President may exempt those contracts 
from the requirements of that section. 

Sec. 605. Contracts for construction made 
by the United States for performance within 
the United States and its possessions under 
this Act shall be executed under the juris- 
diction and supervision of the Corps of Engi- 
neers, Department of the Army, or the Bu- 
reau of Yards and Docks, Department of the 
Navy on an equal basis when practicable, 
unless the Secretary’ of Defense determines 
that because such jurisdiction and super- 
vision is wholly impracticable such contracts 
should be executed under the jurisdiction 
and supervision of another department or 
Government agency, and shall be awarded, 
insofar as practicable, on a competitive basis 
to the lowest responsible bidder, if the na- 
tional security will not be impaired and the 
award is consistent with chapter 137 of title 
10, United States Code. The Secretaries of 
the military departments shall report semi- 
annually to the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
with respect to all contracts awarded on 
other than a competitive basis to the lowest 
responsible bidder. 

Sec. 606. (a) As of October 1, 1965, all 
authorizations for military public works 
(other than family housing) to be accom- 
plished by the Secretary of a military de- 
partment in connection with the establish- 
ment or development of military installations 
and facilities, and all authorizations for 
appropriations therefor, that are Contained 
in Acts approved before Noveniber 8, 1963, 
and not superseded or otherwise modified by 
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a later authorization, are repealed. This 
provision shall not apply to the following 
authorizations, which shall remain in ef- 
fect until October 1, 1966: 

(1) authorizations for public works and 
for appropriations therefor that are set forth 
in those Acts in the titles that contain the 
general provisions; 

(2) the authorization for public works 
projects as to which appropriated funds have 
been obligated for construction contracts or 
land acquisitions in whole or in part before 
October 1, 1965, and authorizations for ap- 
propriations therefor; 

(3) notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tion 606 of the Act of November 7, 1963 (77 
Stat. 307, 328), the authorization for— 

(a) operational facilities and utilities in 
the amount of $3,105,000 at classified loca- 
tions that is contained in title I, section 101, 
under the heading “OUTSIDE THE UNITED 
Srarzs“ and subheading “army COMPONENT 
COMMANDs (European Command Area)” of 
the Act of June 27, 1961 (75 Stat. 98). 

(b) utilities in the amount of $115,000 for 
Naval Magazine, Cartagena, Spain, that is 
contained in title II, section 201, under the 
heading “OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES” and 
subheading “NAVAL WEAPONS FACILITIES” of 
the Act of June 27, 1961 (75 Stat. 102). 

(e) troop housing in the amount of $611,- 
000 at Fort Benning, Georgia, that is con- 
tained in title I, section 701, under the head- 
ing “INSIDE THE UNITED States”, and 
subheading “CONTINENTAL ARMY COMMAND 
(Third Army)” of the Act of July 27, 1962 
(76 Stat. 223) ; 

(d) administrative facilities in the amount 
of $833,000 at Fort Bragg, North Carolina, 
that is contained in title 1, section 101, under 
the heading "INSIDE THE UNITED STATES", and 
subheading “CONTINENTAL ARMY COMMAND 
(Third Army)" of the Act of July 27, 1962 
(76 Stat. 223). 

(e) maintenance facilities in the amount 
of $212,000 in Germany, that is contained 
in title I, section 101 under the heading 
“OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES” and subhead- 
ing “ARMY COMPONENT COMMANDS (European 
Command Area)" of the Act of July 27, 1962 
(76 Stat. 225). 

(f) operational facilities, administrative 
facilities, troop housing and utilities in the 
amount of $3,705,000 at classified locations 
that is contained in title I, section 101, un- 
der the heading “OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES” 
and subheading “ARMY COMPONENT COM- 
MANDS (European Command Area)” of the 
Act of July 27, 1962 (76 Stat. 225). 

(8) troop housing in the amount of $383,- 
000 at Fort Meade, Maryland, that is con- 
tained in title I, section 101, under the 
heading “INSIDE THE UNITED STATES” and 
subheading “CONTINENTAL ARMY COMMAND 
(Second Army)" of the Act of July 27, 1962 
(76 Stat. 223). 

(h) troop housing in the amount of $679,- 
000 for Marine Corps Air Stations, Iwakuni, 
Japan, that is contained in title II, section 
201, under the heading “OUTSIDE THE UNITED 
STATES” and subheading "NAVAL WEAPONS FA- 
oo of the Act of July 27, 1962 (76 Stat. 

). 

(i) community facilities in the amount of 
$476,000 for the Naval Air Station, Lemoore, 
California, that is contained in title I, sec- 
tion 201, under the heading “Nava WEAPONS 
Facttities (Field Support Stations)" of the 
Act of July 27, 1962 (76 Stat. 228). 

J) community facilities in the amount of 
$189,000 for the Naval Ammunition Depot, 
Concord, California, that is contained in title 
II, section 201, under the heading Naval. 
WEAPONS FACILITIES (Fleet Readiness Sta- 
tions)" of the Act of July 27, 1962 (76 Stat. 
228). 

(k) the development of classified facilities 
in the amount of $4,080,000 for the Naval 
Station, Roosevelt Roads, Puerto Rico, that 
is contained in title II, section 202 of the Act 
of July 27, 1962 (76 Stat. 230). 
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(b) Effective fifteen months from the date 
of enactment of this Act, all authorizations 
for construction of family housing which are 
contained in this Act or any Act approved 
prior to November 8, 1963, are repealed except 
the authorization for family housing proj- 
ects as to which appropriated funds have 
been obligated for construction contracts or 
land acquisitions in whole or in part before 
such date. 

Sec. 607. None of the authority contained 
in titles I, II, and III of this Act shall be 
deemed to authorize any building construc- 
tion project inside the United States (other 
than Alaska) at a unit cost in excess of— 

(1) $32 per square foot for cold-storage 
warehousing; 

(2) $8 per square foot for regular ware- 
housing; 

(3) $1,850 per man for permanent bar- 
racks; 

(4) $8,500 per man for bachelor officer 
quarters; unless the Secretary of Defense de- 
termines that, because of special circum- 
stances, application to such project of the 
limitations on unit costs contained in this 
section is impracticable. 

Sec. 608. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of section 9 of the Act of April 1, 1954 (Public 
Law 325) as amended, no funds may be ap- 
propriated after the date of enactment of 
this Act for construction at the Air Force 
Academy unless appropriation of such funds 
has been authorized in this Act or any Act 
enacted after the date of enactment of this 
Act: Provided, That funds are authorized to 
be appropriated to accomplish advance plan- 
ning and minor construction at the Air Force 
Academy in the same manner as for other 
projects under the Act of September 28, 1951, 
as amended (31 U.S.C. 723) and title 10, 
United States Code, section 2674, as amended. 

Sec. 609. Titles I, II. III, IV, V. and VI of 
this Act may be cited as the “Military Con- 
struction Authorization Act, 1965.” 


TITLE VII 
Reserve Forces Facilities 


Sec. 701. Subject to chapter 133 of title 
10, United States Code, the Secretary of De- 
fense may establish or develop additional 
facilities for the Reserve Forces, including 
the acquisition of land therefor, but the cost 
of such facilities shall not exceed— 

(1) for Department of the Army— 

(a) Army National Guard of the United 
States, $5,450,000. 

(b) Army Reserve, $5,100,000. 

(2) for Department of the Navy: Naval 
and Marine Corps Reserves, $6,500,000. 

(3) for Department of the Air Force— 

(a) Air National Guard of the United 
States, $12,800,000. 

(b) Air Force Reserve, $4,600,000. 

Sec. 702. The Secretary of Defense may 
establish or develop installations and facili- 
ties under this title without regard to section 
3648 of the Revised Statutes, as amended 
(31 U.S.C. 529), and sections 4774(d) and 
9774 (d) of title 10, United States Code. The 
authority to place permanent or temporary 
improvements on land includes authority for 
surveys, administration, overhead, planning, 
and supervision incident to construction. 
That authority may be exercised before title 
to the land is approved under section 355 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended (40 U.S.C. 
255), and even though the land is held tem- 
porarily. The authority to acquire real es- 
tate or land includes authority to make sur- 
veys and to acquire land, and interests in 
land (including temporary use), by gift, pur- 
chase, exchange of Government-owned land, 
or otherwise. 

Sec. 703. This title may be cited as the 
“Reserve Forces Facilities Authorization Act, 
1965.“ 


Mr. VINSON (interrupting the read- 
ing of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to dispense with 
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further reading of the bill and that the 
bill be open at any point for any and all 
germane amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 23, line 
22, delete the following: “Naval Air Station, 
Atsugi, Japan: Operational facili-" and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following new lan- 
guage: “Camp Smedley D. Butler, Okinawa: 
Maintenance facil-“. 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, O'HARA OF 


ILLINOIS 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. O'Hara of Illi- 
nois: On page 4, line 8, strike out “$5,544,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$2,221,000”. 


Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, the purport of my amendment is to 
reduce by $3,323,000 the appropriation 
for Fort Sheridan. This will preclude 
the transfer of the 5th Army Headquar- 
ters to Fort Sheridan. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been some 
misunderstanding in regard to this 
transfer. It has been presented as an 
economy measure, when as a matter of 
fact it is the wild and reckless spending 
of a sum that ultimately will total in 
excess of $10 million. It is conservatively 
estimated the cost to complete the work 
may run to $13 million. 

Something of this, I think, was in the 
mind of the distinguished gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Bray] at the hear- 
ings. Mr. Bray was of the opinion that 
the transfer might be a good one on the 
surface, but he said to General Shuler, 
“Will you not have trouble in providing 
living quarters?” Well, the general 
thought there might be trouble provid- 
ing living quarters. That was an item 
apparently he had overlooked. Then Mr. 
Bray, the distinguished Republican from 
Indiana, said, Les. And Great Lakes is 
having a lot of trouble.” 

General Shuler, by the way, is the only 
member of the U.S. Army who even rec- 
ommended the removal of the 5th Army 


, Headquarters from Hyde Park to Fort 
Sheridan. 


As far as I am informed he is 
today the only officer who thinks the re- 
moval wise and in the best interest of 
economy and efficiency. There have been 
a number of studies made by the Army. 
studies that were in depth and were par- 
ticipated in by groups of experienced and 
competent officers, and the report in- 
variably was that the removal to Fort 
Sheridan would be an expensive move 
that could only increase the cost of op- 
eration and reduce efficiency. 

It is to be kept in mind that the 5th 
Army headquarters services 13 States. 
The transportation cost in time and 
money is not inconsiderable of the many 
officers who come to report to 5th Army 
headquarters. The fact that Hyde 
Park, the present location of the head- 
quarters, is only 15 minutes from the 
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loop and railroad stations is a factor 
that probably has been taken into con- 
sideration by previous study groups. 

The removal from Hyde Park to Fort 
Sheridan is exclusively the notion of 
General Shuler, who did not take into 
account the fact that there were no 
available living quarters at Fort Sheri- 
dan for the additional Army personnel 
and no living quarters of any sort for 
the 2,000 civilian personnel either at 
Fort Sheridan or within convenient 
traveling distance. 

The good general figured that $3.3 
million would build adequate office fa- 
cilities to accommodate the 5th Army 
headquarters, and even here he used fig- 
ures of 2 years ago. So even if the $3.3 
million were set aside and spent, there 
would be still a shortage of perhaps 
$500,000 to $700,000 to complete the con- 
struction. This is because construction 
costs are higher. Then there would be 
office space, but no living quarters for 
the service personnel—absolutely none, 
mind you. 

The 5th Army Headquarters employs 
2,000 civilians. They are all workers with 
special skills. They cannot easily be re- 
placed and at Fort Sheridan there is 
neither available housing for the present 
civilian workers nor an adequate and 
competent labor replacement pool. All of 
this eventually would lead to the expend- 
iture of several million dollars more 
to provide housing quarters for the 
civilians. 

I have talked with a number of persons 
of wide experience and knowledge in the 
field and all are agreed that the final cost 
of preparing Fort Sheridan to receive the 
5th Army Headquarters would reach at 
least $10 million and probably would go 
as high as $13 million. Whether it is wise 
to put $10 to $13 million into new military 
construction that is not needed now and 
at a time when we are hopefully looking 
forward to reductions in military per- 
sonnel should be a matter of grave con- 
cern. 

A vote for my amendment is the great- 
est economy vote that any Member of 
this body can cast. We will save at least 
$10 million to the taxpayers. There is 
not any question about it. We are start- 
ing by immediately saving over $3 mil- 
lion, and if you project it for the next 
4, 5, or 6 years, it can easily run up to 
$13 million. 

I would be very happy to answer any 
questions that any one of my colleagues 
might have to ask. I wonder if my 
friend from Illinois might wish to say 
something. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Yes. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. McCLORY. There is no question 
in your mind that this would involve an 
expenditure of $3.3 million in Illinois. 
This would be new construction in li- 
nois for Illinois people who work gen- 
erally at 5th Army Headquarters whether 
it is in Chicago or whether it is in my 
district at Fort Sheridan, III. Our 
Governor was down here, was he not, and 
said that he wanted the Illinois dele- 
gation to support new construction in 
Illinois? 
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Here we have a problem and yet the 
gentleman is taking the floor against new 
construction in Ilinois. That is quite 
inconsistent with what our Governor 
wants and what I thought the Illinois 
delegation was going to support—Repub- 
licans and Democrats. I have a hard 
time reconciling myself to that position. 

Surely I think we ought to have a 
new base. So far as I am concerned 
you can have it in Chicago or anywhere 
you want it, in northeastern Illinois, or 
wherever it would serve a great metro- 
politan area. But I think what we have 
to do is to serve the 5th Army which 
in turn serves 16 States in the midwest- 
ern part of the Nation. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am glad to hear my good friend’s 
definition of economy. I have always 
been a little bit suspicious of some of 
these definitions. 

The gentleman believes in spending 
a lot of money, just so that you spend 
it in Illinois. I do not subscribe to that. 
I do not think we should spend one 
nickel or one dollar in any State of the 
Union if we do not have to spend it. I 
take my stand with President Johnson 
for real economy. I hope that my friend 
from Illinois will join in that economy 
campaign. If we do not have to spend 
it, then let us save it. If that is the only 
reason the gentleman is against my 
amendment, then I think my amendment 
should carry overwhelmingly. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I also take the position 
that we should not spend money need- 
lessly. My real reason for speaking in 
opposition to this amendment is that we 
have an opportunity in the bill to effect 
savings. I know that is the purpose 
of the Department of Defense. I know 
that the Department of Defense has sent 
a team of experts to Fort Sheridan who 
have studied the 5th Army operation 
in Illinois and have decided that trans- 
fer of the 5th Army Headquarters to 
Fort Sheridan will result in more effi- 
ciency and greater economy. They esti- 
mate annual savings from $1 to $1.5 
million. 

I support the committee’s recommen- 
dations as contained in the bill. This 
authorization will consolidate the 5th 
Army Headquarters at Fort Sheridan, 
which is a large military base, served by 
adequate highways to accommodate the 
civilian and military personnel. The Mi- 
nois Toll Highway and also Skokie High- 
way provide convenient access to this 
area. 

In addition, at the present time, key 
personnel are housed already at Fort 
Sheridan. What do we do now? We 
move the key personnel every day by bus 
and by helicopter in order to take them 
down to the old Chicago Beach Hotel 
which was acquired in World War II as 
a hospital and then converted into this 
administration building. We haul them 
down there and then haul them back 
again at night. 

The committee has recommended and 
the Department of Defense has recom- 
mended that the headquarters be where 
the key personnel are. A great many of 
the support facilities for the 5th Army 
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are already at Fort Sheridan. That is 
the reason why the Department of De- 
fense and the committee recommend this 
bill. This amendment would do just 
one thing. It would preserve this old, an- 
tiquated, extravagant, uneconomic oper- 
ation in the gentleman’s congressional 
district. I do not think we should take 
that kind of position. 

We should not perpetuate something 
which results in waste and extravagance. 

Mr. Chairman, we should make a move 
here consistent with the administration's 
program for economy and frugality. 

Mr. Chairman I might add that this 
subject should not be given partisan 
political consideration. Actually, the 
community that will be served primarily 
by the proposed improvements at Fort 
Sheridan will be Highwood, Ill, which has 
a distinguished Democratic mayor, John 
Frantonius. I know that the citizens of 
Highwood and of Lake County are 
anxious to have the 5th Army Head- 
quarters located at Fort Sheridan. I 
know we would also be supporting the 
Governor of Illinois if we provide for 
this attractive new project. This is not 
unnecessary spending. It is necessary 
Federal spending which is designed to 
effect long-range savings. By locating 
this new headquarters facility in Illinois, 
the Department of Defense has acted 
wisely. 

Mr. Chairman, there are 16 States 
where these headquarters can go. Isug- 
gest to the gentlemen from Illinois who 
may be tempted to support this amend- 
ment that the other 15 States would like 
to have the headquarters located in their 
States. It may be they will get it if this 
amendment is adopted. 

Mr. Chairman, I say in the interest of 
effecting savings, in the interest of the 
national security, in the interest of the 
economy and in the interest of the tax- 
payers of the Nation we should defeat 
the amendment which has been offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
O'Hara). 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

I did not know, Mr. Chairman, until 
today that this amendment would be 
offered. Neither the gentleman who has 
just taken his seat nor the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. O'Hara] who previ- 
ously addressed the Committee appeared 
before the Committee on Armed Services 
either pro or con with reference to what 
we did to this bill. The first I heard 
about it was yesterday and then this 
morning and then what has taken place 
today. 

Mr. Chairman, this seems to be some- 
what of a controversy between the dis- 
tinguished members of the Illinois dele- 
gation. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that we extend to the members of 
the Illinois delegation a 15-minute limi- 
tation on debate during which they may 
be permitted to lay the facts before the 
Committee, and that all debate on this 
amendment and all amendments thereto 
close in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Pucinsxk1] for 2 minutes. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee, I can fully 
appreciate the desire of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. McCrory] to support 
the committee report. Moving the 5th 
Army Headquarters to Fort Sheridan 
would certainly be of substantial help to 
his district. 

However, I think the House should 
know this, that in the first instance when 
the announcement was made that the 
5th Army Headquarters would be moved 
from Chicago to Fort Sheridan, it was 
billed as part of the President’s economy 
move. Now, had this proposed move 
really resulted in economy, certainly 
everyone of us would agree with the 
proposal. The military told us the say- 
ings would be $1.5 million a year if the 
headquarters is moved to Fort Sheridan. 
However, after a very careful analysis of 
that proposed savings, we find that this 
$1.5 million involves $1,350,000 in salary 
reductions to people who are going to be 
removed from the 5th Army, regardless 
of whether the headquarters remains in 
Chicago or is moved to Fort Sheridan. 
In other words, the Army plans to drop 
196 employees whose annually salary to- 
tals $1,350,000. We have been told that 
these people will be removed, whether 
they work in Chicago in the present 
headquarters or whether they work at 
Fort Sheridan. Therefore, the net sav- 
ings here, my colleagues, will be only 
$150,000 a year. Despite the fact that 
the savings will be $150,000 a year, Mr. 
Chairman, the Army has come here and 
asked for $5.7 million. When I asked 
the Secretary what this was for—and 
time does not permit me to read his en- 
tire letter—he said in part as follows: 

The program for this station will include 
a small dispensary, a dental clinic, and fa- 
cilities to replace 5th Army Headquarters 
now located in the Chicago area, along with 
improvements in utility systems. 


Mr. Chairman, the savings will be at 
the rate of $150,000 a year. On this 
basis, is would take more than 20 years 
to amortize the expenditure being re- 
quested here today, if all we were going 
to spend was the $3,323,000 that the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. O'Hara] wants 
to delete. However, you know and I 
know this is just a downpayment. Do 
not for 1 second fool yourself into be- 
lieving Fort Sheridan can be renovated 
for the 5th Army with this expenditure. 
There is a $3 million communication sys- 
tem that has to be moved from Chicago 
to Fort Sheridan. This expense will be 
in addition to the $3,323,000 being asked 
here today. As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Chairman, I believe the entire $5,544,000 
being sought in the bill should be care- 
fully studied by the Appropriations 
Committee. 

We are told that the Army plans to 
spend $700,000 for medical facilities at 
Fort Sheridan when the fact of the mat- 
ter is that the Army has an agreement 
with the Navy to use the Navy hospital 
at Great Lakes. The bill before us today 
authorizes $600,000 for Great Lakes. 

Furthermore, the more than $2 mil- 
lion the Army plans to spend on new 
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heating facilities may also well be part 
of the new anticipated needs at Fort 
Sheridan if the 5th Army Headquarters 
moves there. 

This is why we are asking the House 
to hold up the authorization today so 
we can see what the facts are. 

On January 29, 1964, I asked the De- 
fense Department for an item-by-item 
report on this $5.7 million request for 
Fort Sheridan and to this day I am still 
waiting for that report. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption of 
the amendment by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. O'Hara]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
BECKER]. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. VINSON], 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, knows if this amendment is 
adopted, a Pandora’s box is open with 
respect to this legislation affecting other 
installations in this country, which the 
Defense Department has recommended 
be moved or closed. We have installa- 
tions in the State of New York that are 
recommended to be moved, particularly 
at Schenectady and Rome. 

Now, if we are going to open a Pan- 
dora’s box on this, let us open the whole 
thing. Let us have amendments all the 
way down the line to keep these places 
where they are regardless of whether 
they are worth it or not. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the wrong 
method of procedure. We had hearings 
before our committee, testimony was 
heard and no opposition was offered to 
this transfer and the committee unani- 
mously agreed on this bill. I see no 
reason why we should open the door to 
amendments of this kind for a purely 
political purpose. Therefore, I hope the 
pending amendment will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
McCtory]. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to emphasize the economies which 
the Army presents to us as being in- 
volved in this legislation, and in this 
transfer of the 5th Army Headquarters. 

In the first place, as I indicated before, 
it will consolidate all of these opera- 
tions into one headquarters at Fort 
Sheridan. We have Fort Sheridan, and 
we are operating there now in support 
of the 5th Army. Also, of course, this 
move will eliminate wasteful transpor- 
tation which the Army is furnishing now 
by buses in order to carry the personnel 
back and forth. As Gen. C. G. Dodge, 
the commanding officer of the 5th Army 
has said, this move will help in the mili- 
tary operation of the 5th Army. That 
is something which I think is para- 
mount. If it helps the military opera- 
tion of the 5th Army it is something we 
should support, even if it does not result 
in economy. But there is no question 
in my mind but what this can result in 
substantial savings. 

In addition to that, the old facilities 
they will sell and dispose of are estimated 
to have a value of $2.8 million. So the 
property disposed of will practically pay 
for the cost of the new construction at 
Fort Sheridan. 
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It is true there will be some personnel 
eliminated, but that is something the 
administration has been supporting. 
We should support a reduction of use- 
less personnel. If we can get along with 
less people, civilian and military, we 
should do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
ARENDS]. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, as 
sometimes happens, matters arise which 
we do not anticipate. I am sorry to find 
myself in disagreement with my good 
colleagues from the city of Chicago. I 
am a little surprised with the chairman 
because so often and in splendid fashion 
he has repeatedly defended his bills 
from beginning to end as reported by his 
committee. I would hope he will follow 
this same course today. 

Our committee agreed on this bill in 
toto. It comes to the floor by unanimous 
vote with the exception of one. I defend 
this bill as reported, it is a proposal that 
has merit. 

Every member of our committee 
should defend this bill, and I hope my 
chairman will do exactly that. The 
passage of this measure will in the long 
run mean a saving of money. We should 
not be moved by giving special consid- 
eration to some one specific installation 
in this manner. If we accept this 
amendment it will open a Pandora’s box, 
and everyone who has an installation 
in his district certainly would have the 
right to expect the support of the House, 
if they support this amendment, in 
maintaining every installation in any 
district that is proposed to be removed, 
taken away, or reduced. So I propose 
that we reject this amendment. Those 
on our committee in particular should 
stand firm in our opposition to this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. BATES]. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Like the gentleman from Illinois, this 
is the first time I have heard anything 
about this amendment. Perhaps the 
most respected witness that appeared 
before our committee, in view of his long 
experience, is General Shuler. He has 
been before our committee for many 
years and is highly regarded by all mem- 
bers of the committee. In reference to 
this matter he said: 

In this case there will be significant an- 
nual savings without relinquishing advan- 
tages of access to the midcontinent hub. 


We had no witnesses from the Chicago 
area indicate to our committee any op- 
position to this. It seems to me we 
should go along. This year there seems 
to be a tendency on the part of Members 
to change the recommendations of the 
Department of Defense at the last min- 
ute, without any notice or any prior 
warning to the committee. I think the 
amendment should be defeated. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. BRAY. I have been acquainted 
with this situation at Fort Sheridan for 
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a number of years. In fact, 6 or 7 years 
ago at Fort Sheridan, in discussing some 
of the problems there, I asked at that 
time why the headquarters had not been 
moved to Fort Sheridan instead of being 
in this old apartment house-hotel where 
the headquarters has been. From the 
standpoint of communications and other 
aspects there is no question but what the 
headquarters should be at Fort Sheri- 
dan. I can see no justification, except 
maybe for sectional reasons, why it 
should not be there. It should be at 
Fort Sheridan, or Fort Sheridan, frank- 
ly, should be abandoned. It is difficult 
to imagine having the 5th Army Head- 
quarters within a few miles of Fort 
Sheridan. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MICHEL]. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to associate myself with the 
remarks of the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. ARENDS], the ranking member of 
the committee, and to commend the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. McCrory] for 
his persuasive argument in support of 
his position. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I would be glad to yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I sin- 
cerely hope that the leadership on the 
majority side of the House on the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services is not going to 
accept this amendment. This was before 
the committee. We had expert testi- 
mony. It was deliberated and considered 
thoroughly. To backtrack now and re- 
treat from the position of the commit- 
tee on the bill is to backtrack from hon- 
est, efficient consideration. The gentle- 
man who offered this amendment had an 
opportunity to come before our commit- 
tee. He did not do so. 

I would say to you as a hard-working 
member of that committee, who has 
spent many, many hours along with the 
other members of that committee, that 
to take up an amendment in this fashion 
is a slap at every member of the House 
Armed Services Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Vinson] to close debate. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, as has 
been stated by various members of the 
committee, this item was approved on 
the testimony given to the committee by 
General Shuler. He presented facts 
showing that it would cost $3,200,000 to 
renovate and improve the facilities at 
Fort Sheridan. As a result of this 
change, there would be an annual sav- 
ing of a million and a half dollars. It 
was upon the basis of this testimony that 
the committee recommended this trans- 
fer from Chicago to Fort Sheridan. 

The committee has had the same op- 
portunity that I have had to hear any 
complaint that could be made against 
this proposal. If the committee accepts 
these arguments and adopts this amend- 
ment, of course, it might be said, just 
as it has been said, that a Pandora’s box 
could conceivably be opened in the con- 
sideration of other base elosure actions. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, my col- 
leagues in the House want to know my 
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attitude. Notwithstanding the fact that 
I belong to a very, very exclusive club— 
and only four Members of the House be- 
long to it—and I refer to the 80-year-old 
club which is headed by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
O'Hara], of course, I wish in all charity 
that I could find myself in accord with 
his suggestion. At first blush I was hop- 
ing that I could, but my duty compels 
me to say, in my opinion, and in the 
opinion of the Committee on Armed 
Services, the facts of the case justify this 
proposed transfer from Chicago to Fort 
Sheridan. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. O'HARA]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. BECKER), there 
were—ayes 70, noes 100. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. LATTA 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, LATTA: Page 58, 
between lines 14 and 15, add a new section 
610: “No funds shall be authorized to be 
expended by this bill for the purpose of con- 
structing new facilities to replace facilities 
at installations ordered reduced or closed 
pursuant to the announcement of the Secre- 
tary of Defense dated December 12, 1963, for 
economy reasons.“ 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, this is a 
real economy amendment. We have 
heard a lot about the economy of closing 
certain installations throughout the 
country. Certainly no one can speak 
against economy when it is true economy. 

We have asked today—and have not 
received an answer to the question—how 
many millions of dollars are in this bill to 
build new facilities to replace facilities 
which are being closed down. In my 
opinion, to do that is not real economy. 
The only way we can effect real economy 
is to adopt this amendment. 

I will read the amendment to empha- 
size this point. It states simply: 

No funds shall be authorized to be ex- 
pended by this bill for the purpose of con- 
structing new facilities to replace facilities 
at installations ordered reduced or closed 
pursuant to the announcement of the Secre- 
tary of Defense dated December 12, 1963, for 
“economy reasons.” 


It has been pointed out during the de- 
bate today that the employees who are 
affected by this order are being offered 
jobs at other installations, even at higher 
salaries than they have been receiving 
at the installations at which they have 
been working. Certainly no economies 
are effected by so doing, and no econ- 
omies are to be effected by the Defense 
Department by transferring these people 
to new bases, to new installations, and 
by constructing new facilities to replace 
facilities which will remain idle for years 
and years to come and be of no use to 
the Government. 

If we are interested in economy we 
should support this simple, forthright 
amendment. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, let us 
see if we can have an agreement on 
time. I ask unanimous consent that all 
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debate on this amendment and all 
amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. PIRNIE]. 

Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of this amendment with some 
reluctance, because it is not my belief 
that we can under most circumstances 
effectively deal with individual situa- 
tions in this manner, but I can tell this 
House with respect to the installation, 
with which I am quite closely identified 
and about which I think I know quite a 
little, that the claims which have been 
made for economy cannot be substan- 
tiated and in effect we are moving 
jobs and building new facilities else- 
where in order to accommodate that 
movement. It is my belief that if effi- 
ciency is to be promoted it can best be 
accomplished on site by people who have 
been experienced and trained in the job. 
The mission at my particular base is a 
continuing one, and it is a growing one. 
It is not in any sense obsolete. There- 
fore it is difficult for me to accept the 
authorization of funds in order to pro- 
vide facilities elsewhere to accept this 
mission and these people who will have 
to be moved. I think economy is neces- 
sary and desirable. I merely question 
whether this is the correct method of 
obtaining it. This amendment does not 
in any sense hold back the authorization 
of funds for necessary military construc- 
tion but merely states that funds shall 
not be used to replace existing facilities. 
If we have an excess, then I think it 
should be handled on site, and we should 
phase down those operations at that 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment and I should 
like to ask the distinguished chairman 
of the committee how many bases and 
installations are scheduled for closing? 

Mr. VINSON. I will state under what 
has happened in the past there were 21 
bases closed. We have had to make an 
expenditure of $24 million to absolve the 
activities from that closing, but when 
we did that we brought about $34 million 
in savings each year. I wrote this out 
in the report. It is on page 7. It is in 
the interests of economy to do what has 
been done. 

Mr. GROSS. How many installations 
are now scheduled for closing as part of 
President Johnson's alleged economy 
program? 

Mr. VINSON. There are not any. 
This statement says that for the next 5 
years or for the foreseeable future no 
base referred to in here is contemplated 
to be closed. F 

Mr. GROSS. Were there not some 60 
installations scheduled to be closed, and 
what was the result of that? 

Mr. VINSON. All the closings for the 
time being are stopped. At least I hope 
there will be no more closings until next 
year, anyhow. 
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Mr. GROSS. Why would the sched- 
uled closing of these installations stop? 

Mr. VINSON. Because they have not 
been able to find out whether it would be 
in the interests of national defense and 
economy to close a base. If they do find 
out, they will close the base. They have 
closed a base in my district because the 
facts warranted it. 

Mr. GROSS. But we had a list from 
the late President Kennedy and then 
President Johnson of installations to be 
closed. Now you are apparently saying 
this list has been rescinded. 

Mr. VINSON. Ido not know anything 
about that list. All I know is the testi- 
mony is that no bases are contemplated 
being closed now. 

Mr. GROSS. Iam surprised and dis- 
appointed to hear that in the interest of 
economy the closing of installations has 
been halted. 

Mr. VINSON. And no base in this bill 
will be closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
ARENDS], 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment of my 
good friend from Ohio. If we are to 
carry out true savings and real econ- 
omy and bring about efficiency, you 
sometimes must spend money to accom- 
plish the purpose in the long run. 
Therefore, I find myself in opposition to 
the amendment and trust the Committee 
will vote it down. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. I 
think the Committee has all of the facts. 
We have to spend $24 million to provide 
new facilities because of base closures, 
but when we spend that $24 million, we 
will save $34 million each year. I ask 
that the amendment be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Hays]. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of this amendment. I expect 
that the amendment is too sensible to 
pass the House. Nevertheless I am going 
to support it. All it says is that if you 
intend to spend money to put a base 
some place, to replace one that you al- 
ready have closed, you may not do that. 
The distinguished gentleman—and I 
yield to no one in my admiration and 
affection for the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee [Mr. Vinson]— 
has said that they are going to save $34 
million a year. But this bill calls for 
$1.5 billion. So, if you really want to 
save some money, you might do as I am 
going to do for the first time, vote against 
the bill and then you will save 40 years’ 
worth of $34 million. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. LATTA]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise only to say that 
once again, for the fourth time, I have 
scanned the military construction bill 
and find that 45 States, 14 foreign na- 
tions and other foreign installations will 
receive $1.5 billion for construction of 
facilities, but there is not 1 cent for the 
State of West Virginia. 
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Today, I learned that part of the oper- 
ating personnel of the National Radio 
Astronomy Observatory at Green Bank 
is being transferred to another State on 
the puny excuse that better library fa- 
cilities are available. And this State is 
already overrun with governmental fa- 
cilities of various kinds, and claims to be 
rich and prosperous. It is said that there 
must be two reasons for everything, a 
good reason and the real reason. What 
we would like to know is the real reason 
why West Virginia is anathema to Gov- 
ernment officials who dispense job-pro- 
ducing contracts and facilities. 

I hope that when the next bill is of- 
fered those who are in charge will work 
with the Defense Department to give 
West Virginia its rightful share. We 
have the labor force. We have the cli- 
mate. We have the steel mills. We have 
the aluminum mills. We have the peo- 
ple to work. We have the water. I do 
not see why we should not fit in some- 
where in this category. I hope the next 
time a bill is drawn up we will find 
West Virginia included. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
the Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H.R. 10300) to authorize 
certain construction at military installa- 
tions, and for other purposes, pursuant 
to House Resolution 655, he reported the 
bill back to the House with an amend- 
ment adopted by the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 


MOTION TO RECOMMIT 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. LATTA. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Latra moves to recommit the bill H.R. 
10300 to the House Committee on Armed 
Services with instructions to report the bill 
back to the House forthwith with the fol- 
lowing amendment: On page 58 between 
lines 14 and 15 add a new section 610: “No 
funds shall be authorized to be expended by 
this bill for the purpose of constructing new 
facilities to replace facilities at installations 
ordered reduced or closed pursuant to the 
announcement of the Secretary of Defense 


dated December 12, 1963, for economy rea- 
sons.” 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the motion to 
recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 
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Mr. LATTA. Mr: Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the “noes” had 
it 


Mr. ASHBROOK, Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
[After counting.) Two hundred and 
twenty Members are present, a quorum. 

So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


VOLUNTARY NATURE OF PROPOSED 
WHEAT LEGISLATION 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
and to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr, Speaker, in a col- 
loquy between the minority leader and 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HOEVEN] 
and myself on yesterday, the question of 
the voluntary nature of wheat legislation 
now before Congress was raised. There 
seems to be widespread misunderstand- 
ing about this program. Far too many 
people have the completely erroneous 
impression that a producer would be 
forced to obtain certificates from the 
Government in order to sell the wheat 
he grows in 1964. This is not the case. 

Any farmer can sell all the wheat 
he produces to anybody who wants to 
buy it and for whatever price he can get. 
This is true now and will be true if 
proposed legislation authorizing a cer- 
tificate-type program is enacted. Par- 
ticipation in the program would be 
voluntary. Any farmer with a wheat al- 
lotment can participate in the program 
or he can stay out. In either case he can 
sell all of his wheat to anybody he wants 
to sell it to for whatever the buyer will 
pay—even if he doesn’t have a single 
wheat marketing certificate. 

What then is the purpose of providing 
wheat certificates to farmers who partic- 
ipate in a voluntary, acreage diversion 
program, and how are certificates han- 
dled? 

The purpose of the wheat certificate 
program is threefold. It is designed first, 
to prevent the devastating drop in 1964 
returns to wheat producers that is an- 
ticipated if no new legislation is pro- 
vided; second, to maintain the price of 
wheat for food use at levels of recent 
years—at a level that will not increase 
the price of bread to consumers; and 
third, to reduce wheat program costs 
from that of recent years. 

In recent years the price of wheat 
has been supported in the neighborhood 
of $2 a bushel. Under existing legisla- 
tion this support price would drop to 
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about $1.25 a bushel in 1964. This would 
mean that wheat producers of the Na- 
tion would get about $600 million less 
for the wheat they produce in 1964 than 
for that produced in 1963. 

The impact of this drop would be 
felt not only by farmers, but through- 
out rural America and by those who 
supply all the things farmers buy. It 
would have a sharply adverse effect on 
the national economy at a time when all 
America is striving to increase the na- 
tional economic growth rate. 

The proposed legislation would prevent 
this sharp drop. All wheat grown on 
complying farms would be supported at 
about $1.30 a bushel. However, wheat 
for domestic food purposes would be sup- 
ported at about $2 a bushel. This would 
be accomplished by providing a 70-cent 
certificate to farmers who voluntarily 
participate and comply with program 
provisions. 

Let me say once again—let me make it 
crystal clear—that any farmer can sell 
all the wheat he grows whether or not a 
certificate program is in effect for wheat. 
Let me say once again that the program 
is voluntary—that each producer decides 
whether or not to participate. If he de- 
cides not to participate, he can grow all 
the wheat he wants and he can sell all 
he grows. 

If new legislation is not enacted, how- 
ever, all farmers will be forced to operate 
in the same way and suffer a sharply 
reduced income. Wheat stocks may con- 
tinue to climb and Government expendi- 
tures for storing and handling these 
stocks will continue at high levels. 
Those who wish to have no part in Gov- 
ernment programs will suffer no loss if 
the legislation is enacted, but those who 
wish to cooperate and reduce surpluses 
will not be denied the opportunity of ob- 
taining an adequate return from their 
labor. 


PANAMA-UNITED STATES RELA- 


TIONS: PRESIDENT JOHNSON 
SPEAKS OUT 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD, Mr. Speaker, soon after 
the outbreak of violence in the terminal 
cities of the Panama Canal, Panama and 
Colon, on January 9, 1964, and Red- 
directed mob assaults on the Canal Zone, 
President Chiari of Panama angrily 
broke diplomatic relations with the 
United States; and our diplomats and 
U.S. citizens in that country had to flee 
for their lives to the zone as a haven of 
refuge. 

In an effort to heal the breach and to 
restore normal relations, our Govern- 
ment accepted the Services of the Or- 
ganization of American States which 
appointed a special committee to deal 
with the problem. The task of this 
committee has been made difficult be- 
cause of the insistence by the President 
of Panama upon an agreement by the 
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United States to renegotiate the basic 
Panama Canal Treaty of 1903 as an 
unconditional prerequisite prior to the 
resumption of normal diplomatic rela- 
tions. Such a demand no self-respect- 
ing government under any circum- 
stances could accept. 

It was, therefore, highly gratifying to 
note the remarks of President Johnson 
on the Panama situation made during 
his address on March 16 before the 
Organization of American States. He 
made clear that our Government will 
always do its best to improve relations 
with Panama with solutions that are 
“fair, just, and equitable” but that under 
no conditions will it agree to precom- 
mitments to renegotiate the 1903 treaty 
as the price for resumption of normal 
relations with Panama. Under this 
treaty the United States was induced to 
build the Panama Canal and to obligate 
itself to Panama and all the world to 
operate, maintain, and defend it in per- 
petuity and in an efficient manner. 

Mr. Speaker, this stand of President 
Johnson against political blackmail by 
Panamanian politicians desperately en- 
gaged in trying to win a presidential 
election in that country in May of this 
year, is imminently correct. As a matter 
of fact, because of the cloudy and murky 
situation that has been built up by these 
radical and unrealistic policies of the 
Panamanian Government, these grave 
questions should not be acted upon until 
after the May elections in Panama when 
a more objective approach may be ob- 
tained. Moreover, the President elected 
in May could have an entirely different 
policy in the premises, which may or may 
not be in harmony with that of President 
Chiari. I think that I reflect the views 
of the people of the United States and 
of the Congress that the President will 
be strongly supported in his courageous 
and for-the-right stand to protect the 
just and indispensable sovereign rights, 
power, and authority of the United States 
over the Canal Zone for the perpetual 
maintenance, operation, sanitation, and 
protection of the Panama Canal. 

Of course, President Chiari would like 
to have the scalp of President Johnson to 
exhibit to the Panamanian mob that 
dominated his government; but his mo- 
tives are clearly understood and his im- 
possible demands are refused. The ques- 
tions involved are entirely too grave to be 
resolved by political considerations. The 
peace of the world and the prevention of 
Communist revolution in all of Latin 
America and the West Indies are at stake 
and must be accepted as factors in the 
Panama Canal equation. 

The text of the indicated statement of 
President Johnson follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Mar. 17, 1964] 
REMARKS BY JOHNSON ON PANAMA SITUATION 
(The White House transcript of President 

Johnson's remarks on Panama, during his 

Alliance for Progress speech) 

Let me now depart for a moment from 
my main theme to speak of the differences 
that have developed between Panama and 
the United States. 

Our own position is clear and it has been 
from the first hour that we learned of the 
disturbances. The United States will meet 
with Panama anytime, anywhere, to discuss 
anything, to work together to cooperate 
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with each other, to reason with one another, 
to review and to consider all of our prob- 
lems together, to tell each other all our 
opinions, all our desires, and all our con- 
cerns, and to aim at solutions and answers 
that are fair and just and equitable without 
regard to the size or the strength or the 
wealth of either nation. 

We don't ask Panama to make any pre- 
commitments before we meet, and we in- 
tend to make none. Of course, we cannot 
begin on this work until diplomatic rela- 
tions are resumed, but the United States is 
ready today, if Panama is ready. As of this 
moment, I do not believe that there has 
been a genuine meeting of the minds be- 
tween the two Presidents of the two coun- 
tries involved. 

Press reports indicate that the Government 
of Panama feels that the language which has 
been under consideration for many days 
commits the United States to a rewriting 
and to a revision of the 1903 treaty. We 
have made no such commitment and we 
would not think of doing so before diplo- 
matic relations are resumed and unless a 
fair and satisfactory adjustment is agreed 
upon. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S POSITION 
ON PANAMA IS FAIR AND SOUND 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to associate myself with and com- 
mend my colleague, Mr. Floop, on his 
remarks. I call attention to and applaud 
the President's remarks regarding 
Panama made March 16 in his Alliance 
for Progress speech. The position of the 
U.S. Government, laid down by the 
President, is fair and sound. He said, in 
summary, “We are ready to talk but we 
will not make any advance commit- 
ments.” 

The President’s statement had the 
quality of resoluteness that has been 
lacking following previous Latin inci- 
dents. It was this very lack of firmness, 
combined with excessive toleration of 
insults and assaults heaped upon us 
throughout Latin America which, in my 
opinion, brought on the present 
Panamanian crisis. Stated bluntly, our 
actions tended to mislead Panama into 
thinking she could take over the canal 
or at least rewrite the treaty of 1903 on 
her terms. We kept giving on small 
issues which may have led Panama to 
believe that we would give on the big ones 
too. 


We have no apologies to make to 
Panama and no restitution is called for. 
We have fulfilled our obligations honor- 
ably and generously. Our association 
with Panama over the years has been 
mutually beneficial and generally bene- 
ficial to the entire world. 

It is important for everyone to know 
that we have paid our way in Panama. 
While some find it distasteful to point to 
mundane money matters, it is a cold 
cruel world we live in and money matters 
are highly significant in the affairs of 
men and nations. 

Direct annual payments of $250,000 
were paid to Panama for U.S. rights in 
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perpetuity in the 10-mile-wide strip, be- 
ginning 9 years after ratification of the 
original treaty of 1903. This amount 
was paid annually until 1936 when such 
payments were increased to $430,000 per 
year, made retroactive to the 1934 pay- 
ment. In fiscal year 1957 the payment 
was raised to $1,930,000 of which $430,- 
000 is reimbursed to the U.S. Treasury 
by the Panama Canal Company. The 
other $1,500,000 is appropriated annu- 
ally by Congress. 

In 1903 a lump-sum payment of $10 
million was given to Panama by the U.S. 
Government. 

Thus, from 1903 through 1963 the 
United States has made direct payments 
of over $175 million to Panama for the 
canal. 

Under the terms of the 1955 Treaty 
of Mutual Understanding and Coopera- 
tion, the United States agreed to trans- 
fer to the Government of Panama cer- 
tain U.S.-owned property outside the 
Canal Zone, which property was valued 
at about $24 million. We also agreed to 
construct a high-level bridge costing $20 
million across the canal at Balboa to 
speed Panamanian traffic. The property 
transfer involved schools, hospitals, rail- 
road yards, military reservations and 
extensive residental construction. The 
Thatcher Ferry Bridge was completed in 
1962. 

In addition to the direct payments 
` which I have enumerated, millions of 
U.S. dollars flow out of the Canal Zone 
and into the mainstream of the Pana- 
manian economy indirectly through U.S. 
agencies, the Canal Company, contrac- 
tors, and private organizations such as 
shipping agents, clubs, churches, oil com- 
panies, banks and employee associations. 

Salaries of non-U. S. citizens employed 
in the Canal Zone amounted to $33 mil- 
lion in 1962. Retirement and disability 
benefits paid by the Canal Company to 
Panama residents amounted to another 
$3.5 million. 

Direct purchases by U.S. Government 
agencies in the Republic of Panama 
totaled $11.8 million in 1962. Purchases 
of goods in Panama by private organiza- 
tions in the Canal Zone added another 
$4.4 million. Contractors’ purchases of 
goods and services reached a value of 
$10.6 million. And US. citizens em- 
ployed in the Canal Zone spend another 
$20 million yearly in the Republic of 
Panama, 

Altogether these indirect payments to 
the Republic of Panama amounted to 
about $82,465,000 in 1962. 

US. foreign aid granted to the Gov- 
ernment of Panama amounted to $63 
million between July 1, 1945, and Decem- 
ber 31, 1962. 

The World Bank has loaned a total of 
$18,047,000 for use in agricultural de- 
velopment, electric power, and highway 
improvement. 

Finally, American investments in 
Panama are substantial. U.S. private in- 
vestments were estimated at $328 million 
in 1960, over half of which was in oil 
tanker and shipping operations. This 
was estimated to be about half of the 
total capital invested in Panama; the 
other half being 48 percent Panamanian 
and 2 percent other foreign, mainly 
French. 
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The Republic of Panama would not 
have been born except for the U.S. deter- 
mination to build the canal. We were 
both mother and midwife, and we nursed 
the infant nation through childhood to 
maturity. We have sustained her eco- 
nomically, politically and militarily 
through all the years of her life. 

We have nothing to be ashamed of in 
our relations with Panama. We have 
the right and the obligation to continue 
the Laber of 1903 and our control of the 
canal. 


FEDERAL PAY INCREASE 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. SNYDER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, in yes- 
terday’s Evening Star it was reported 
that President Johnson has written to 
the leadership of the Congress to the ef- 
fect that he needs the Federal pay in- 
crease in order to attract more quali- 
fied people in responsible positions in 
the Government. I wonder, Mr. Speak- 
er, if the President would be kind enough 
to name for us the unqualified people 
that he has been unable to replace be- 
cause of insufficient pay. 


THE CHAFF THAT CHAFES 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Horton] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, my op- 
position to the sale of U.S. agricultural 
commodities to the Communist bloc is 
a matter of record. I have repeatedly 
opposed these transactions, 

Earlier this month, I addressed the 
House and reaffirmed my belief that the 
sale of our wheat to Russia is contrary 
to our national interest. The sale is in- 
defensible on economic grounds since we 
have granted credit to Khrushchev on 
these purchases, and, thus, obviated any 
chance of turning the gold outflow tide. 
The sale is indefensible for security rea- 
sons since wheat can be turned to alco- 
hol, a prime ingredient in munitions and 
missile fuel. The sale is indefensible for 
international policy purposes since it 
makes a mockery of our avowed inten- 
tion to use peaceful means for the defeat 
of communism. 

Now, I find the sale of wheat to Russia 
is having an alarming consequence for 
the thousands of American industries 
who rely on railroad shipments and de- 
liveries and the millions of men and 
women employed by those industries. A 
critical shortage of rail cars for domes- 
tic shipping has developed from the di- 
version of these cars for wheat ship- 
ments to coastal ports. 
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Mr. Speaker, this shortage of rail cars 
is having a pronounced impact on the 
36th Congressional District, which I rep- 
resent. A fertilizer manufacturer, for 
example, fears that he will not be able to 
meet his production schedules because 
the raw materials essential to his indus- 
try are shipped by rail from the m nes 
and chemical companies. Certain weekly 
newspapers in my district report these 
shippers have warned their customers 
that major wheat shipments destined for 
foreign delivery are tying up thousands 
of rail cars, 

If the raw materials cannot be shipped 
because of two few available rail cars, 
economic havoc will occur for the shipper 
who loses customers, for the manufactur- 
er who loses customers, for the farmer 
who loses customers, and for the consum- 
er who will have to pay a higher price for 
a smaller supply of farm goods. And, 
we should not forget that at every step in 
this chain of chaos, there will be men and 
women whose employment is jeopardized. 

Mr. Speaker, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission—ICC—has indicated its 
awareness of the present problem. In 
fact, the ICC reported to the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee: 

Undoubtedly, any upsurge of grain move- 
ments stemming from transactions with the 
Union of Soviet Socialists Republics or any 
Soviet bloc country would greatly increase 
the demand for boxcars and obviously ag- 
gravate the present and increasingly acute 
boxcar shortage. 


Because of the gravity surrounding 
this situation, I feel Congress should 
record itself as favoring priority for the 
rail transportation requirements of do- 
mestic shippers. I believe it should be 
expressed as the sense of Congress that 
the ICC not require the use of the rail 
carriers’ equipment and facilitics for the 
movement of grain to be shipped to our 
Communist foes, unless all other domes- 
tic transportation needs have been met. 

Mr. Speaker, an appropriate resolution, 
House Concurrent Resolution 228, has 
been introduced by the distinguished 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CEDER- 
BERG] and now is pending before the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. I wish to announce that 
I enthusiastically endorse this measure 
and am pledged to its passage. 

Further, I want to appeal to the ICC to 
take immediate steps to assure that suf- 
ficient railroad cars are available for the 
use of domestic shippers. Certainly, this 
Federal agency has a responsibility to do 
all it can to prevent the unemployment 
and lost business which will result if these 
shipments cannot be made. 

The rail car shortage is the “straw that 
breaks the camel’s back —or, more ap- 
propriately, the “chaff that chafes.” 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. WEAVER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, a favor- 
able balance of foreign trade depends 
upon mutual respect and consideration 
by each of the countries involved. The 
problems of increasing imports and de- 
creasing competitive export opportuni- 
ties has been evident in the steel, meat, 
and electrical transformer industries. 

In the case of the forthcoming GATT 
conferences, I have submitted to the re- 
spective Chairman of the U.S. Tariff 
Commission and the Trade Information 
Committee, a letter which puts forth my 
views on this basic problem. It is indeed 
essential because of the industries’ im- 
portance to the domestic economy that 
US. duties on products of elec- 
trical manufacture should be reduced 
only in consideration of equally favorable 
foreign concessions on the same products. 

The foreign nontariff barriers have an 
even more restrictive influence on Amer- 
ican exports of electrical manufacture 
than under tariffs. It is, therefore, nec- 
essary that the United States make clear 
in the GATT conferences that it believes 
that such barriers are inconsistent with 
the purposes of that conference and that 
an expert adviser on electrical products 
be a member of that negotiating team. 
The following is the text of my letter: 


The Honorable Ben DORFMAN, 

Chairman, U.S. Tariff Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

The Honorable W. H. Ropp, 

Chairman, Trade Information Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Messrs. DORFMAN AND Ropp: A 
number of large plants manufacturing 
electrical apparatus are located in the 
congressional district which I represent. 
These plants, the employment they pro- 
vide, the products they make, and the 
research and development they conduct, 
are of the greatest importance to the econ- 
omy of this region of Pennsylvania and of 
the United States. I have reviewed the eco- 
nomic information they have submitted to 
the Tariff Commission and to the Trade In- 
formation Committee in connection with 
the forthcoming GATT negotiations. I com- 
mend this industry for endorsing the pur- 
poses of the Trade Agreements Act of 1962, 
and I sincerely hope that the Tariff Com- 
mission (Trade Information Committee) can 
accept the recommendations of the Ameri- 
ean electrical manufacturing industry— 
namely, that the U.S. negotiators at Geneva 
insist upon obtaining meaningful, actual op- 
portunity for American electrical manufac- 
turers to sell their products to electric utili- 
ties and heavy manufacturing concerns in 
Europe. European tariff and nontariff bar- 
riers and the nationalistic buying practices 
of the Common Market and other European 
countries’ government-owned or controlled 
electrical utility systems constitute an un- 
fair discrimination against American elec- 
trical manufacturers. I am convinced that 
unless such barriers are broken down and 
unless this industry is accorded meaningful 
opportunity to compete in the European 
markets on the basis of the performance, 
quality, and price of their products, it would 
be the greatest folly to reduce American 
tariffs on heavy electrical apparatus, since 
this action would principally benefit Euro- 
pean and Japanese electrical manufacturers. 

The widespread use of electricity by all 
segments of our population and in virtually 
all American factories, at the world’s lowest 
rates, has been a significant factor in giving 
us the highest standard of living and the 
highest productivity in the world. The con- 
tinuing availability ot reliable, inexpensive 
electric service throughout the United 
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States could never have been achieved 
without the progressive operations and re- 
search and development carried on by the 
American electrical equipment manufactur- 
ing industry, and it must remain viable if 
our country is to maintain its economic 
progress. 

I urge the Tariff Commission (Trade In- 
formation Committee) to consider this in- 
dustry’s problems with the greatest sympa- 
thetic care and attention. 


LIVERMORE FALLS DAM—OPPOSI- 
TION ECHOES IN THE WEST 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVELAND] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, 
throughout the West there is rising op- 
position to unneeded Federal dam proj- 
ects which destroy existing economic de- 
velopment and ruin scenic beauty. In 
New Hampshire we are also being 
threatened with a Federal dam project 
that planners propose to foist upon us 
despite its unsuitability and the opposi- 
tion of local citizens. The proposed 
Livermore Dam, which I oppose and 
concerning which I have spoken the last 
2 days—CoNnGRESSIONAL RECORD, March 
16, page 5297; March 17, page 5506— 
would perhaps ruin the economic and 
community life of the entire upper 
Pemigewasset Valley in New Hampshire. 
By delaying Route 93 it is a threat to the 
entire north country. 

More Americans should join in saying 
“No” to indiscriminate public works 
planners and spenders as an increasing 
number of citizens are now doing. I con- 
gratulate the people from the 10 com- 
munities in New Hampshire who are 
fighting to save their area from the un- 
necessary invasion of the Federal 
Government. 

I commend to my colleagues’ atten- 
tion an article, “Where Money From 
Washington Is Bsing Turned Down,” 
from the March 16 issue of U.S. News 
& World Report which tells about the 
heartening resistance in the West to the 
Federal dam builders: 

WHERE MONEY From WASHINGTON Is 
BEING TURNED Down 

(The West, long prone to view Wash- 
ington as the wellspring of plenty, is taking 
another look. 

(Key Westerners fear that too much “pork 
barrel” is getting into Western development. 
They fear, too, increasing domination from 
Washington. 

(So marked is the shift in Western atti- 
tudes that Secretary Udall speaks of a ris- 
ing tide of antifederalism“ in the West.) 

DENVER, CoLo.—Something seems to be 
happening to attitudes here in the American 
West toward the Government in Washing- 
ton. 

All through the days of the New Deal, the 
Fair Deal, and even in early days of the New 
Frontier, Western political campaigns were 
keyed to Federal aid for development of 
natural resources. 

High dams, built with Federal funds, rose 
on Western rivers—on the Missouri, the 
Colorado, the Snake, the Columbia. 
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Vast reclamation projects sprang up, irri- 
gated by water from the manmade reservoirs. 

Hydroelectric power generated at the Fed- 
eral dams was sold to the people as the key 
to the future, 

People of the West apparently looked to 
Washington as the wellspring of plenty. 

Suddenly, however, attitudes appear to be 
changed. 

In a speech at the University of New Mex- 
ico on February 6, Stewart L. Udall, Secretary 
of the Interior, spoke of a “rising tide of 
antifederalism” in the Western States. 

In Congress, Westerners themselves are 
voting against proposals for Federal dams. 
A proposed Knowles Dam on the Flathead 
River in Montana was rejected by the House 
in December by a vote of 329 to 41. 

Earlier, the House had refused to approve 
a Burns Creek Dam in Idaho. 

On February 5, the Federal Power Com- 
mission voted to permit a private power 
company to build the High Mountain Sheep 
Dam on the Smoke River in Idaho. In mak- 
ing the decision, the Commission turned 
down a White House bid to build the dam 
with Federal money. 

The West, at the same time, is becoming 
more interested in preserving its scenic won- 
ders and historic sites and is fighting for the 
right to develop its own natural resources. 


HOW THE WEST DEVELOPED 


States of the American West, over a long 
period, have looked to the Federal Govern- 
ment for aid. As the last region of the 
Nation to be developed, these States came to 
feel that they were “colonies” of capital con- 
trolled in the East. 0 

It was under the New Deal of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt that dollars really be- 
gan to pour out of the U.S. Treasury for the 
West. 

When President Roosevelt, in the 1930's, 
proposed giant projects on the Columbia 
River, there was cheering. 

Taming of the mighty Missouri River, be- 
gun in the 1940’s, was welcomed, too. 

In 1956, a billion-dollar plan for the de- 
velopment of the Upper Colorado River Basin 
was approved by Congress. This was the 
major project for Western development 
launched during the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. 


KENNEDY PLANS FOR THE WEST 


The Kennedy administration, coming to 
power in 1961, promised a whole new era of 
Western development financed from the 
Federal Treasury. 

A list of proposed dams for Western rivers 
was drawn up by Kennedy aids. An early 
goal of the Kennedy administration was a 
Federal power grid to transmit public power 
throughout the West. Another was a wil- 
derness plan to set aside large tracts of Fed- 
eral land in Western States. 

Now, however, as noted by Secretary Udall, 
there is growing disillusionment with Wash- 
ington throughout the West. 

A REVOLT SPREADS 

There are many facets to the disillusion- 
ment. One of the most noticeable is the 
revolt against the dam builders that is 
spreading up and down the river valleys and 
canyons. 

One outspoken western politician calling 
for less Federal spending on big dams is 
Montana's Governor, Tim Babcock, a Repub- 
lican. Of Knowles Dam. which the Federal 
planners still hope to build at a cost of $250 
million, Governor Babcock says: “It’s plain 
old pork barrel. I can't subscribe to this 
raid on the Federal Treasury, even for use in 
my own State.“ 

Throughout the West, Knowles has be- 
come a symbol of the revolt against the 
dam builders. The project was approved in 
the Senate, where it was lumped into an ap- 
propriation bill with six other projects that 
had become known as the “pork barrel” dams. 
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In the House, those opposed to Knowles 
brought it to a vote by itself. When the 
project was turned down by an overwhelm- 
ing vote, 76 Congressmen from 17 Western 
States opposed it and only 26 favored it. 

The Montana project was opposed by the 
National Reclamation Association, an organi- 
zation formed many years ago to promote 
river basin development. 


THREAT TO CROPLAND 


Governor Babcock says that Knowles Dam 
would be reclamation in reverse, because it 
would flood out 9,000 acres now irrigated and 
would bring no new land under irrigation. 

Among other objections raised against 
Knowles Dam are these: It would inundate 
a fertile valley of 60,000 acres, displace 1,300 
people, require relocation of 115 miles of 
highway and 35 miles of railroad at a cost 
of more than $100 million, and break a 100- 
year-old treaty with the Flathead Indians 
and flood part of their reservation. 


MORE OPPOSITION 


In neighboring Idaho, Senator LEN JORDAN, 
a Republican, says: “Knowles Dam, and 
others like it, can destroy the whole con- 
cept of water development in the West, be- 
cause it is primarily a power project and 
lacks the multipurpose characteristics essen- 
tial for a sound investment.” 

In his own State, Senator JORDAN has op- 
posed the Burns Creek Dam on the Snake 
River as “a power project that does not have 
economic feasibility.” 

“I am for Federal assistance for resource 
development of the West,” says Senator Jor- 
pan, “but I don’t want to exhaust Idaho's 
credit with the rest of the country. I want 
eastern Congressmen to know that when 
Len JORDAN says a project is OK—it is.” 


ANOTHER WARNING 


Democratic Representative WAYNE ASPI- 
NALL, of Colorado, has warned, too, against 
unwise use of Federal funds in the West. 
As chairman of the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, Mr. AsPINALL is 
one of the most influential men in Congress 
on western policy. 

“We are going to scuttle all water resource 
projects unless we insist that they are put 
on a sound economic basis,“ says Representa- 
tive ASPINALL. 

In recent years, according to Mr. ASPINALL, 
there has been “great disparity” in the way 
Federal agencies have justified water devel- 
opment projects proposed to Congress. For 
one thing, he says, there has been a tendency 
to charge more of the cost of projects to such 
benefits as recreation. 

Another Aspinall criticism is that some 
projects have been given far too long a pe- 
riod in which to pay back costs to the Federal 
Treasury. 

To correct this situation, Mr. AsPINALL is 
sponsoring a bill, which has been approved 
by his committee, to standardize procedures 
for determining whether a project is eco- 
nomically sound. 

One of the pioneers in western river de- 
velopment has joined the revolt against the 
dam builders. He is Glenn Sloan, coorigina- 
tor of the Pick-Sloan plan that has tamed 
the Missouri River. 

Mr. Sloan, now retired from the Bureau of 
Reclamation, describes new dams proposed 
by Government engineers for the Missouri 
as “not even marginal” in value. 

Last autumn, in an interview in the Bill- 
ings (Mont.) Gazette, Mr. Sloan said the 
Federal agencies involved in Western devel- 
opment “are overstepping the original con- 
ception of what they were meant to do.” 

Mr. Sloan criticized the Government's 
reach for more and more power facilities 
saying: “We originally thought power pro- 
duced at Federal projects would be sold 
wholesale to whoever would take it.” 

There is a strong effort to turn back the 
dam builders on the upper Missouri River, 
where they have proposed a series of new 
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dams. These were the dams criticized by 
Mr. Sloan. 

This stretch of the Missouri, known as 
the breaks, reaches 180 miles from the head- 
waters of the Fort Peck Reservoir to the 
town of Fort Benton, Mont. 


HISTORIC AREA 


The wild beauty of this reach of the Mis- 
souri was noted in the journals of Meriwether 
Lewis and William Clark, who followed the 
river in their exploration of the Northwest 
in the early 1800's. 

Many of the Lewis and Clark campsites 
can be identified today. Under a plan pro- 
posed by the National Park Service as an 
alternative to the dams that would flood the 
Missouri Breaks, this reach of the river would 
be preserved as the Lewis and Clark National 
Wilderness Waterway. 

The Park Service plan appears to be gain- 
ing considerable support. One proponent, 
writing in the Fort Benton (Mont.) River 
Press, said: We hope the National Park 
Service wins the race to the waterhole.” 

White House plans to create a Federal 
power grid in Western States have been hit- 
ting one snag after another. 

In the Northwest, Congressmen are insist- 
ing that Secretary Udall clear with them 
final plans for an “intertie” that would trans- 
mit surplus power from the Columbia River 
Basin to southern California. Here, too, 
there is pressure on Mr. Udall to include 
private power companies in his plans. 


A WESTERN PROTEST 


The western Governors’ conference, in 
1963, protested in a formal resolution against 
administration changes in regulations to give 
the Government far-reaching control over 
private utility lines crossing public lands. 
The resolution stated in part: 

“The effect of such regulations will be to 
hamper the economic growth of the Western 
States, in which large areas of Federal lands 
are located, by thus denying opportunity to 
develop the resources and industries of such 
States.” 

Fifty percent of all land in the 11 western- 
most States, excluding Alaska and Hawaii, is 
owned outright by the Federal Government. 
This fact has touched off another contro- 
versy. 

Secretary Udall, backed by many eastern 
Congressmen, has been pressing for a wilder- 
ness plan that would set aside large tracts 
of Federal land. Now approved by the Sen- 
ate, the plan would limit development of 
these tracts. 

Says Representative ASPINALL, the Colo- 
rado Democrat: “I am not opposed to the 
wilderness concept, but I do take issue 
with the Senate bill. It would take control 
away from the Congress and give it to the 
President by letting him set aside the wilder- 
ness areas, which would stand unless ne- 
gated by Congress. As I read the Constitu- 
tion, Congress, not the President, is given 
control of public lands.“ 

Representative ASPINALL is sponsor of a 
bill asking complete review of Federal land 
policy. “If we let the East lock up these 
lands,“ he said, “it will destroy the economy 
of the West and put a burden on taxpayers 
of the East. The public lands can be con- 
served and at the same time be properly man- 
aged for timber operations, mining, grazing, 
and water resource development.” 

A bill that would give States more pro- 
tection from the Federal Government in 
the matter of water rights has been intro- 
duced by three western Senators: Democrat 
Frank E. Moss, of Utah, and Republicans 
Tuomas H. KUCHEL, of California, and LEN 
Jorpan, of Idaho. 


GOAL: AID WITHOUT “PORK” 
The West is by no means ready to turn 
its back on Washington aid and dollars. 
In Montana, for example, Governor Bab- 
cock strongly supports the proposed Libby 
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Dam. Idaho's Senator Jorpan points to the 
Palisades project and the proposed Fremont 
Dam in his State as examples of sound 
development. 

What alarms westerners is the prospect 
that development of the West is becoming 
discredited as ‘pork barrel.“ They are 
alarmed, too, that Washington may come to 
control so much of their resources that 
Western States will be forced to dance to a 
Federal tune. 


FREEMAN’S SALES POLICIES HAVE 
REDUCED WHEAT PRICES 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, wheat 
farmers are presently getting a small 
sample of the Government price fixing 
ahead if the wheat certificate program 
becomes law. Market prices are down, 
and Government is to blame. 

Secretary Freeman has chosen to sell 
Government wheat stocks at prices 
unnecessarily low—the statutory mini- 
mum, in fact. 

This policy is a stark reminder of the 
market-breaking dumping of Govern- 
ment corn by Secretary Freeman in 1961 
and 1962 in order to get a good signup in 
the feed grains program. 

Government wheat stocks have been 
sold heavily at the statutory minimum 
price since last July, and according to 
data and interpretation supplied by the 
Department of Agriculture’s Wheat Sit- 
uation report of March 7, these sales 
stopped the seasonal rise in wheat prices. 

The Government wheat need not have 
been sold at the statutory minimum. 
Secretary Freeman could have sold it 
into market channels at above-minimum 
prices, and thereby strengthened market 
prices, improved farm income and helped 
Treasury receipts. 

The wheat situation report, reviewing 
wheat price trends, provided this rare 
bit of bureaucratic frankness on page 6: 

CCC sales, however, have tempered the 
price rise. Since Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration’s holdings are almost entirely of hard 
wheats, statutory minimum prices first be- 
came effective for this class. As a result, hard 
wheat prices have been relatively stable since 
late October. In fact, the CCC resale price 
has practically established the market price 
for Hard Winter wheat. 


On page 7 is this report: 

CCC sales and dispositions during July- 
January 1963-64 totaled 228 million bushels, 
over twice the amount reported in the year- 
earlier period. Large sales of wheat at the 
statutory minimum price and higher exports 
account for this stepped-up CCC activity. 


Farmers suffered a $300 million de- 
cline in income in 1963. Freeman’s ac- 
tion in selling wheat at the statutory 
minimum contributed to this decline. 

As a clear warning of the market- 
breaking practices farmers can expect if 
the certificate scheme goes into effect, 
the Senate—under heavy administration 
pressure—rejected an amendment to the 
wheat program, under which the statu- 
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tory minimum at which Government 
could sell wheat would be raised from 
105 percent of the loan price to 115 per- 
cent. 

Wayne Darrow, who writes the Wash- 
ington Farmletter weekly report and is 
regarded by many as voicing the policy 
line of the administration, gave this pre- 
diction of price fixing under the pro- 
posed wheat program in his March 13 
letter: 

Wheat: If the farm bill passes, USDA in- 
tends to hold the price of the 1964 crop down 
to the loan level of $1.30 a bushel. It has 
plenty of power to do this since the bill con- 
tinues CCC resale price at 105 percent of loan 
plus carrying charges—move to raise it to 
115 percent was beaten. 

USDA aims to reduce CCC wheat stocks by 
holding down market price during 1964-65. 

USDA won't say this, but a big reason for 
holding down farm price to $1.30 a bushel for 
1964 crop will be to encourage larger com- 
pliance with the 1965 program. This will be 
important in getting new legislation next 
year for the crops of 1966 and after. 


MIDDLE EAST OIL POLITICS 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. HALPERN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, the 
summit meeting of the Arab heads of 
state which was held a short while ago 
in Cairo, produced considerable com- 
ment, and in some cases, anxiety, in the 
capitals of the world. Generally speak- 
ing, the result of this conference was 
to create a rapprochement among the 
Arab leaders so that a unified Arab front 
could be achieved in the never-ending 

rab-Israel conflict. The true purpose 
of the meeting, however, was to resolve 
what action should be taken to prevent 
the Israelis from diverting the waters 
of the Jordan River. In general terms, 
this was accomplished. By diverting the 
headwaters of the Jordan which lie in 
Syria, Lebanon and Jordan and by uni- 
fying their military forces so that the 
diversionary schemes would proceed un- 
hampered, the Arab chiefs of state hope 
to achieve a greater stranglehold on 
Israel, to prevent further development 
by denying water for proposed agricul- 
tural and industrial projects. 

Since the birth of the State of Israel 
in 1948, the Arabs have stated openly 
and clearly their intentions toward this 
“thorn in their midst.” Overt action 
was undertaken in the past but failed to 
achieve satisfactory results. Indirect 
aggression, such as economic boycott 
and the denial of passage through the 
Suez Canal to ships trading with Israel, 
has likewise proven ineffectual. Wheth- 
er direct or indirect, the meaning is the 
same—a threat of aggression against a 
sovereign state. 

The United States has in reality fos- 
tered an impartial policy with regard to 
the conflict. Supporting the peace- 
keeping efforts of the United Nations 
forces stationed in the area, calling for 
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direct peace negotiations between Israel 
and the Arab States, footing approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the total bill for 
the support of the Palestinian refugees, 
and even denying succor to its allies dur- 
ing the 1956 Suez conflict, have been rec- 
ognized as the actions of a country seek- 
ing to keep a peaceful equilibrium. The 
late President Kennedy's statement in 
May of last year, in which he warned 
both the Arab States and Israel that the 
United States opposed aggressive and 
preventive war and that in the case of 
any aggression, the United States would 
take the necessary action either in the 
United Nations or on its own to prevent 
it, stressed a continued policy of neu- 
trality. 

Even the recent speech given on Jan- 
uary 20 by Deputy Under Secretary of 
State U. Alexis Johnson, the first formal 
statement of U.S. policy on the Middle 
East by the Johnson administration, 
reiterated the past—of neutrality, of try- 
ing to promote stability in the area and 
friendship with all parties concerned. 
Yet when he stated that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment was determined to avoid taking 
sides in regional disputes, but added: 
“This does not mean that we will stand 
idly by if aggression is committed,” the 
Arab press began a vitriolic diatribe 
against the United States. It was taken 
as an attack upon them and as a deter- 
rent to their schemes to block the Jordan 
River. 

Al-Akhbar, a Cairo paper, stated that 
the United States is following a policy 
clearly alined to Israel. Al-Jumhuri- 
yah, another Cairo paper, charged the 
United States with interfering in the 
core of Middle Eastern affairs. Jeru- 
salem’s Al-Jihad published the accusa- 
tion that Deputy Under Secretary John- 
son's statement reflected obvious haste, 
overt bias, and an outrageous defiance of 
the Arabs.” Damascus described Mr. 
Johnson’s speech as “an encroachment 
of U.S. jurisdiction on the one hand and 
on the other, an intrusion upon the inde- 
pendence of the Arab States.“ 

The Damascus report went on to say 
that Arab oil “continues to be a factor of 
power and dictation in the hands of the 
colonial states, foremost of which is the 
United States, in spite of the fact that 
this great natural resource should have 
been our decisive and strong weapon, a 
weapon with which we could make U.S. 
policy become wise and force it to recog- 
nize our national interests as we see 
them, not as an official of the U.S. State 
Department sees them. What is noted 
with great astonishment is that the Arab 
nation has not so far seriously used the 
high card of Arab oil in a way that will 
make the U.S. State Department think 
and contemplate a lot longer before it 
announces similar statements.” When 
the question of oil is brought into the 
picture, it is possible to see how U.S. pol- 
icy cannot be strictly neutral, that Mid- 
dle East oil interests provide a tremen- 
dous lobby in guiding our strategies in 
the region. American concerns control 
approximately 53 percent of all oil inter- 
ests in the Middle East. Among the 
eight giants of the oil industry in the 
area, five are American controlled. 

With the discovery of these vast de- 
posits of oil shortly before the outbreak 
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of World War II and the rapid expan- 
sion of the petroleum industry since 
then, with the increasing dependency on 
oil as a source of power for our ever- 
developing technology, with the recog- 
nition of the dependency of the allied 
forces during World War II on petro- 
leum products, and with the outbreak 
of the cold war, the importance of the 
oil fields of the Middle East has in- 
creased tremendously. To have these 
extensive deposits fall into Communist 
hands or parties hostile to the Western 
bloc would be catastrophic. Or would it? 

The United States is depending main- 
ly on its own oil resources and from oil 
fields in the Western Hemisphere to ful- 
fill daily consumption demands. Our 
allies of Western Europe, though, do 
receive the bulk of the oil exported from 
the Middle East. In other words, 
NATO forces are dependent on Middle 
East oil. Yet what if this supply were 
suddenly withdrawn, as has been done 
in the past? 

During a time of crisis, oil deliveries 
are not guaranteed. The Suez Canal 
was closed for a period of time, prevent- 
ing tankers from using the shortcut to 
European markets. Coupled with the 
sabotage of the pipelines in Syria at 
the same time, oil flow from the Middle 
East was almost at a standstill. The 
threat of nationalization of their oil 
fields is always present, too. Take the 
case of Iranian nationalization of the 
petroleum industry in 1951. For almost 
3 years little or no Iranian oil reached 
the consumption markets. 

Some oil company officials frankly ad- 
mit that, if oil supply is stopped, in- 
vestments will flow into the develop- 
ment of other sources of power, such 
as natural gas, shale oil, Canadian tar 
sands, coal, and nuclear power. A new- 
ly discovered yet very remarkable nat- 
ural gas field in the Netherlands could, 
when fully developed to its utmost ca- 
pacity, supply the equivalent of one mil- 
lion barrels of oil daily to Western Eu- 
rope, which would be approximately one- 
sixth of Europe’s current oil consump- 
tion. Furthermore, during the Suez 
Canal crisis, a continuous flow of oil was 
maintained to Europe from United 
States sources. It must also be remem- 
bered that Iran will act independently 
from the Arab States. Having recog- 
nized Israel as a sovereign state, Iranian 
oil will most probably flow steadily to 
European markets in time of a crisis 
between Israel and the Arab States. 

The importance of Middle East oil 
cannot be denied. From six countries, 
Iran, Iraq, Kuwait, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, 
and Libya, are exported yearly over 
2,210 million barrels a year. In return 
the revenues gleaned by the exporting 
countries amounted to approximately 
$1.6 billion last year. Much good has 
been derived from these revenues. In- 
dustrial development, irrigation proj- 
ects, roads, and housing communities 
mark the credit side. There is also a 
debit ledger. Reports of profligate 
spending and amassed personal fortunes, 
to the detriment of the majority of the 
population, have frequently come to 
light. Furthermore, it has been recog- 
nized that oil profits have been used in 
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both the Yemen and Kurdish conflicts 
and in the suppression of opposition 
forces to the governments in control. 

The United Arab Republic is not an 
oil-exporting nation, although vast ex- 
ploration projects are now being under- 
taken. Therefore oil revenues are lack- 
ing. Yet the use of oil and of oil profits 
has become a major factor in the foreign 
policy of Gamel Abdul Nasser, the 
United Arab Republic’s ambitious Presi- 
dent. Even before Damascus pondered 
why oil had not been used as a persua- 
sive instrument, even before the summit 
meeting in Cairo, the London Times 
mentioned an editorial appearing in Al- 
Ahram, a recognized organ of the Cairo 
Government, in which was declared that 
the Arabs, when undertaking action to 
thwart Israeli plans to use the Jordan 
River waters: 

Would have to take into account possible 
British or American intervention and this 
would have to be countered. Waterways, 
roads and air routes and even oil pipelines 
should not remain open in a conflict to allow 
the West to “rescue Israel.” 


It was President Nasser who master- 
minded the Cairo conference. It was 
his intention to create a unified Arab 
front. Although he has readily admitted 
that he was not prepared at this time 
to commit his armed forces in open war- 
fare with Israel, Gamel Abdul Nasser, 
along with all the other Arab leaders, 
has remained steadfast in his pledge to 
liquidate Israel. At the conference the 
Arab heads of state pledged $17.5 mil- 
lion to be used to divert the headwaters 
of the Jordan and $42 million to estab- 
lish a joint military command. Kuwait 
has already allocated its share of 
EL5,877,500 sterling for the diversion 
projects. This is all capital derived 
from oil. 

The President of United Arab Repub- 
lic has used whatever funds are available 
to keep his armies well trained in the 
field of Yemen and Algeria. His missile 
program and purchase of armaments are 
to be used, as his statements admit and 
imply, against Israel, a country which 
has remained a lifelong friend to the 
United States. It is even speculated 
that some of these funds have come from 
foreign aid funds which our Government 
has allocated to the United Arab Re- 
public. 7 

Why then should the U.S. Government 
continue to support and give aid to those 
nations whose intentions toward Israel 
are destructive? Why should the US. 
Government be forced to formulate a 
policy suitable to the Arabs yet detri- 
mental to Israel in order to continue the 
free-flow of oil from the Middle East? 
Our State Department need not be apol- 
ogetic for its statements. It must be the 
intention of the United States to con- 
struct a strong policy for the Middle 
East, free from the coercive influences 
of oil, free from the sympathetic re- 
sponse engendered by the Palestinian 
refugee whose plight is a result of Arab 
politics. Our policy must not be swayed 
by the threat of joining the other camp 
if it is detrimental or in opposition to 
their own. 

Our foreign policy makers must re- 
member that the threat of nationaliza- 
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tion or stoppage of oil is nothing more 
than blackmail. That American inter- 
ests and the American oil companies 
would suffer if the Middle East fields 
were lost to us cannot be denied. But 
we have no permanent guarantee that 
our rights will always be respected, that 
a continuous flow of oil to the Western 
world will be maintained. 

I therefore urge upon our decision- 
makers to study thoroughly the potential 
consequences of an abrupt stoppage of 
oil from the Middle East. We must 
plan and prepare for such an eventu- 
ality. 

More important still: the development 
of alternative sources of energy, and fur- 
ther discoveries of oil reserves not in the 
Middle East, should serve to rid our pol- 
icy of any prejudicial bearing toward 
the Arab States. 


STATEMENT TO ACCOMPANY IN- 
TRODUCTION OF THE 1964 EN- 
FORCEMENT SANCTION AMEND- 
MENTS TO THE HOME OWNERS’ 
LOAN ACT OF 1933 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, for a 
number of years there has been much 
discussion and I might say controversy 
with regard to the regulatory powers of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board. On 
different occasions, hearings have been 
held by congressional committees with 
regard to these powers of the Bank 
Board and the rights of Federal associa- 
tions to defend themselves in instances 
where such actions might be arbitrary. 
The bill which I am introducing today 
represents a step toward meeting the 
problem existing in this important area 
of supervision under present law. 

The general supervisory powers of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board in its 
role as chartering authority for Federal 
savings and loan associations appear in 
sections 5(d) (1) and (2) of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Act of 1933. The bill Iam 
introducing today would amend those 
provisions. 

On February 5, 1963, the chairman of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board re- 
sponded to an invitation of the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency to 
discuss specific problems his agency con- 
fronted and to suggest legislation he 
might wish to propose. In his testimony 
the chairman said in part: 

We feel that major improvements are 
needed along a number of lines. To begin 
with, the Board’s powers to discipline re- 
calcitrant or improperly operated Federal as- 
sociations are of a peculiar type. They re- 
quire either a protracted hearing procedure 
before the Board can compel an association 
to take remedial action or they require the 
Board to seize the association. 

The first power is too slow and cumber- 
some and the second power much too severe. 
While the right of summary seizure is vested 
in all financial agencies, Federal or State, 
and we believe that it should remain within 
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the Board’s kit of tools, we think it needs to 
be reformed. 

We also think a simpler, less severe but 
more prompt technique than is presently 
available should also be included in the in- 
strument with which the Board is endowed 
by Congress. This matter, along with others, 
is under consideration by our staff. 


Hearings before the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, House of Repre- 
sentatives, 88th Congress, Ist session, 
page 60. 

In the same vein, the Chairman of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board went on 
to say: 

Also in terms of supervision, we presently 
have what I choose to call the power of the 
H-bomb over Federal associations, but we do 
not have a shotgun. We are working on legis- 
lation now that would permit us to amend 
5(d) (1) and 50d) (2), which would improve 
and streamline procedures in connection 
with the supervision of these associations. 

It would give us the power to issue cease- 
and-desist orders and provide for an admin- 
istrative procedure program in connection 
with these cease-and-desist orders (idem., 
p. 62) 


The amendments to section 50d) (1) 
and (2) of the Home Owners’ Loan Act 
of 1933 proposed in this bill would grant 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board in- 
termediate powers of supervision over 
Federal savings and loan associations. 

The amendments to section 5(d) (1) 
would equip the Board with the new tool 
of cease-and-desist order that can take 
effect immediately when served on the 
savings and loan association involved. 
As a counterbalanced protection for 
management, the amendment would also 
confer on management the right to peti- 
tion the U.S. district court for a review 
of such order, which order will remain 
in effect during the period of review. 

The amendments to section 5(d) (2) 
would spell out more precisely than does 
present law the several grounds upon 
which a conservator or receiver for a 
Federal savings and loan association can 
be appointed. A conservator could be 
appointed on an ex parte basis in emer- 
gency cases, and the Board would be 
allowed to make the appointment with- 
out further notice if the association con- 
sents. Appointment of a receiver would 
be deemed a default under the laws ini- 
tiating the payment of insurance by the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corp. 

Additional paragraphs (3), (4) and 
(5) to be added to section 5 by the 
amendments would accomplish the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Paragraph (3) would specify the condi- 
tions under which management could seek 
reimbursement for the cost of proceedings 
under section 5 and would specify the venue 
and power of relevant court actions. 

2. Paragraph (4) would prohibit employ- 
ment by a Federal savings and loan associa- 
tion of anyone convicted of an offense of 
dishonesty or breach of trust. The Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board could make excep- 
tions where warranted. 

3. Paragraph (5) would make Government 
agency expenses under subsection (d), deal- 
ing with supervisory cases, nonadministra- 
tive in nature. 


By offering this bill for introduction, 
I do not mean to imply that the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board has approved 
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the provisions of this legislation. How- 
ever, especially in view of the declara- 
tions made by the Chairman of the Board 
early in 1963, which are quoted above, I 
believe the time is past due when the 
Congress should give close attention to 
the supervisory powers of the Board. 
During recent years, another committee 
in this House has had occasion to hold 
extended hearings involving supervisory 
actions taken by the Board. I offer this 
bill now so that the subject matter it 
covers may receive early study by appro- 
priate Government agencies, by the sav- 
ings and loan industry, and by the Con- 


gress. 
HR. 10494 


A bill to amend the Home Owners’ Loan Act 
of 1933 and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “1964 Enforcement 
Sanction Amendments to the Home Owners’ 
Loan Act of 1933.” 

Sec. 2. Subsection (d) (1) of ‘section 5 of 
the Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933 is amend- 
ed as follows: 

1. By adding “(A)” after “(d)(1)". 

2. By striking from the fourth sentence the 
words “a Supervisory Representative in 
Charge” and the comma following the word 
“Charge”. 

3. By adding after the words “subpenas 
duces tecum,” where first used in that sub- 
section, the words “or orders for the taking of 
depositions”. 

4. By adding at the end of subsection (d) 
(1) four new subparagraphs designated as 
(B), (C), (D), and (E), reading as fol- 
lows: 

“(B) The Board is hereby authorized to 
issue an order (hereinafter in this subsection 
called a cease-and-desist order) whenever an 
association is violating or has violated any 
law or regulation. Such order shall be served 
by mailing a copy thereof to the association 
at its home office by registered mail, and 
shall become effective upon such service or 
at such time, after such service, as may be 
prescribed in such order, but except as other- 
wise provided in this subsection the Board 
may from time to time modify, terminate, or 
postpone the effective date of any such order. 
A cease-and-desist order shall be included 
in a formal resolution of the Board which 
shall contain a statement of the facts and 
actions which constitute the alleged viola- 
tion or violations of law or regulations and 
shall, by provisions which may be prohibitory 
or mandatory or a combination thereof, re- 
quire the association and its directors, officers, 
employees, and agents to cease and desist 
from the same. 

“(C) A cease-and-desist order shall remain 
effective and enforceable except to such ex- 
tent as it is modified or terminated by action 
of the Board or by a reviewing court, and 
review of such order shall be solely and ex- 
clusively as provided in this subsection. In 
the case of a failure to obey a cease-and- 
desist order, as to which a petition for review 
has not been filed as provided in subpara- 
graph (D) hereof, the Board may make ap- 
plication to the United States district court 
for the judicial district within which the 
home office of the association is located for 
an injunction to enforce such order, and if 
such court shall determine that there has 
been such a violation of a law or regulation 
and such a failure to obey, it shall be the 
duty of the court to order the enforcement 
of such cease-and-desist order. 

“(D) Not later than thirty days after the 
date such a cease-and-desist order is served 
upon it an association may file a petition 
for review of such order in the United States 
district court for the judicial district in 
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which the home office of such association is 
located. Following such filing and service 
upon the Board of such petition for re- 
view the court shall have and take juris- 
diction to determine and adjudicate the is- 
sues of law and fact presented thereby and 
shall have jurisdiction to enter a judgment 
determining the validity of or enjoining, 
suspending or setting aside or enforcing, in 
whole or in part, the order of the agency. 
Appeals from any action of such court in 
such proceedings shall lie as in any other 
matters subject to its jurisdiction. The fil- 
ing of a petition for review under this sub- 
paragraph shall not of itself stay or sus- 
pend the effectiveness of a cease-and-desist 
order which is the subject of the petition 
for review but the court in its discretion may 
restrain or suspend, in whole or in part, the 
operation of the order pending its deter- 
mination of the petition. Where the peti- 
tioner makes application for an interlocu- 
tory injunction suspending or restraining 
the enforcement, operation, or execution of, 
or setting aside, in whole or in part, any 
order reviewable under this subparagraph 
the court may, in cases where irreparable 
damage would otherwise ensue to the peti- 
tioner, order a temporary stay or suspension, 
in whole or in part, of the operation of the 
order of the Board pending the decision on 
the application for such interlocutory in- 
junction, in which case such order of the 
court shall contain a specific finding that 
such irreparable damage would result to 
petitioner and specifying the nature of such 
damage. The hearing upon such an appli- 
cation for an interlocutory injunction shall 
be given preference and expedited and shall 
be heard at the earliest practicable date 
after the expiration of the notice of hearing 
on the application provided for above. 

“(E) As used in this subsection, the term 
‘cease-and-desist order’ includes a cease- 
and-desist order which has been affirmed or 
modified under any provision of this sub- 
section, and the terms ‘cease-and-desist or- 
der which has become final’ and ‘order which 
has become final’ mean a cease-and-desist 
order, or an order, with respect to which 
the time allowed in this subsection for filing 
a petition for review as provided in para- 
graph (D) hereof has expired without the 
filing of such petition, or if such a petition 
has been filed, with respect to which all sub- 
sequent rights of any party to appellate re- 
view of or writs of certiorari in any related 
proceedings have terminated.” 

Sec. 3. Subsection (d)(2) of said section 
5 is amended to read as follows: 

“(2) (A) Except as otherwise provided in 
this paragraph (2), the grounds for the ap- 
pointment of a conservator or receiver for an 
association shall be one or more of the fol- 
lowing: (i) insolvency in that the assets of 
the association are less than its obligations 
to its creditors and others, including its 
members; (ii) willful and substantial dis- 
sipation of assets or earnings due to a viola- 
tion or violations of law or regulations; (111) 
willful and substantial violation of a cease- 
and-desist order which has become final; 
and (iv) concealment of books, papers, rec- 
ords, or assets of the association, or refusal 
to submit books, papers, records, or affairs of 
the association for inspection to any exam- 
iner or lawful agent of the Board. The 
Board shall have exclusive power and juris- 
diction to appoint a conservator or receiver. 
Appointment of a conservator or receiver 
upon any one or more of the grounds set 
forth in this paragraph shall be made by the 
Board upon the order of the United States 
district court for the district in which the 
home office of such association is located. 
In the event such court shall find that one 
or more of the grounds set forth in this 
paragraph for the appointment of a con- 
servator or receiver exists and that an emer- 
gency exists which involves a substantial and 
continuing dissipation of assets, or in the 
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event such court finds that the management 
is unable to validly exercise effective control 
of the association, the court may order the 
Board to appoint a conservator or receiver 
ex parte and without notice to the associa- 
tion affected by the order, but in the event 
of such an appointment the association may, 
within 30 days, petition the court which has 
issued such an order for an order rescinding 
such appointment and the court shall upon 
the merits either affirm the appointment or 
order the Board to terminate such appoint- 
ment. In any proceeding brought by the 
Board for the appointment of a conservator 
or receiver the court shall grant such re- 
quest only if in the opinion of the court 
the issuance of a cease-and-desist order 
under subsection (d)(1) does not afford the 
Board an effective method of protecting the 
interests of the public or of the savings ac- 
count holders of the association or of the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Cor- 
poration. Proceedings under this paragraph 
shall be given precedence over other cases 
pending in any such court, and shall be in 
every way expedited. 

“(B) In addition to the foregoing pro- 
visions, the Board may without any require- 
ment of notice, hearing, or other action, ap- 
point a conservator or receiver for an associa- 
tion in the event that the association, by 
resolution of its board of directors or of its 
members, consents to such appointment. 

“(C) A conservator shall have all the pow- 
ers of the members, the directors, and the 
Officers of the association and shall be au- 
thorized to operate the association in its own 
name or to conserve its assets in the manner 
and to the extent authorized by the Board. 
The Board shall appoint only the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation as 
receiver for an association, and said Corpora- 
tion shall have power to buy at its own sale 
as receiver, subject to approval by the Board. 
The appointment of a receiver under any 
provision of this subsection shall constitute 
a default within the meaning of title IV of 
the National Housing Act. The Board may, 
without any requirement of notice, hearing 
or other action, replace a conservator with 
another conservator or with a receiver, but 
any such replacement, or a succession of 
such replacements, shall not affect any right 
which the association may have for review 
of the original appointment, except that any 
removal resulting from such review shall be 
removal of the conservator or receiver in 
office at the time of such removal. 

“(D) The Board shall have power to make 
rules and regulations for the reorganization, 
consolidation, merger, liquidation and dis- 
solution of associations and for associations 
in conservatorship and receivership and for 
the conduct of conservatorships and receiver- 
ships, and the Board may, by regulation or 
otherwise, provide for the exercise of func- 
tions by members, directors, or officers of the 
association during conservatorship or re- 
ceivership. Whenever a conservator or re- 
ceiver appointed by the Board as provided 
in this section, demands possession of the 
property, business, and assets of any assocla- 
tion, or of any part thereof, the refusal by 
any director, officer, employee or agent of 
such association to comply with the demand 
shall be punishable by a fine of not more 
than $1,000 or imprisonment for not more 
than one year, or both.” 

Sec. 4. Subsection (d) of said section 5 is 
further amended by adding at the end there- 
of three new paragraphs designated (3), (4) 
and (5), reading as follows: 

“(3) The members, directors, officers and 
attorneys of the association in office at the 
time of the initiation of any proceedings un- 
der this section are expressly authorized to 
contest any proceedings as authorized by this 
section, and shall be reimbursed for reason- 
able expenses and attorneys’ fees by the as- 
sociation or from its assets, and the Board in 
any such proceeding before it or its delegates 
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shall allow and order paid any such reason- 
able expenses and attorneys’ fees. Any court 
having any proceeding before it as provided 
in this section shall allow and order paid 
reasonable expenses and attorneys’ fees for 
such members, directors, officers and at- 
torneys. In any proceeding properly brought 
before it under this section a court shall 
have power to hear and determine all ques- 
tions of law or fact that may be at issue be- 
tween the parties in the case without be- 
ing bound by any conclusions of law or 
fact previously made by the Board. Any ac- 
tion or proceeding authorized under this 
section may be brought by an association 
without exhausting any alternative adminis- 
trative steps or remedies that may be avail- 
able to it. If the home office of an associa- 
tion is not located within a judicial district 
of the United States, any action or proceed- 
ing authorized under this section to which 
such association is a party or affecting such 
association shall be filed in the district court 
of the United States for the District of Co- 
lumbia, and such court shall have jurisdic- 
tion as if such office was located within the 
district of such court. Service on such asso- 
ciation in any such action or proceeding may 
be effected by registered mail. 

“(4) Except with the written consent of 
the Board, no person shall serve as a director, 
officer, or employee of a Federal association 
who has been convicted, or who is hereafter 
convicted, of any criminal offense involving 
dishonesty or a breach of trust. For each 
conviction of willful violation of this pro- 
hibition, the association shall be subject to 
a penalty of not more than $100 for each day 
this prohibition is violated, which the Board 
may recover for its use. 

“(5) All expenses of the Board or of the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corpora- 
tion in connection with this subsection, in- 
cluding without limitation the preparation 
for or conduct of proceedings under this sub- 
section, shall be considered as nonadminis- 
trative expenses.” 


STATEMENT TO ACCOMPANY IN- 
TRODUCTION OF THE FEDERAL 
SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
ACT OF 1964 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr, Speaker, the Amer- 
ican people today are experiencing and 
enjoying the highest standard of living 
of any nation in the history of the world. 
In large measure, the great strides in 
our living conditions have resulted from 
the many steps taken to strengthen our 
capitalistic system in recent decades. 
This is reflected in the widespread own- 
ership of private homes, business estab- 
lishments, savings accounts, stock, Gov- 
ernment bonds, and other securities and 
different forms of wealth. 

In the many years that I have been 
privileged to serve in the Congress, I 
have been greatly impressed with the 
inherent inclination of the Congress to 
seek private enterprise solutions to na- 
tional problems before resorting to Fed- 
eral assistance programs. Time and 
again, Congress has sought out ways to 
encourage private enterprise to do the 
job rather than Government. 

In applying this policy, Congress has 
in its own way enormously strengthened 
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the private enterprise system for the 
good of the entire Nation. Likewise, it 
is my belief that whenever Congress has 
the opportunity to take specific action to 
broaden the base of our capitalistic so- 
ciety, it should do so, unless there is con- 
flict with overriding national policy. 

Such an opportunity to broaden the 
base of our capitalistic society is avail- 
able to the Congress in the Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Association Act of 1964 
that Iam introducing today for the pur- 
pose of stimulating study and comment 
on a proposal which I consider of great 
importance. 

Basically, the Federal Savings and 
Loan Association Act of 1964 would au- 
thorize the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board to charter a new type of Federal 
savings and loan association which 
would be organized on the basis of issu- 
ance of guaranty stock. Moreover, the 
bill would authorize any of the 1,968 
existing Federal savings and loan asso- 
ciations—which are now all mutual in 
character—to issue the new guaranty 
stock envisioned in this legislation. 

Before detailing the numerous benefits 
to the national interest that would flow 
from enactment of this legislation, I 
should like to point out the potentially 
enormous economic stimulation which 
could result from the proposal to permit 
existing Federal savings associations to 
issue guaranty stock. 

At the present time, approximately 19 
million Americans hold savings accounts 
aggregating $48 billion in the Nation’s 
federally chartered savings and loan as- 
sociations. These institutions have re- 
serves and surplus amounting to ap- 
proximately $4 billion. 

Let us assume for the moment that 
all 1,968 of the existing Federal asso- 
ciations decide to issue guaranty stock 
pursuant to this bill. Under this legis- 
lation, the 19 million savings account 
holders in these institutions would be 
issued guaranty stock equal to the value 
of the reserves and surplus of the Federal 
associations. Potentially, $4 billion could 
be injected into the U.S. economy by the 
issuance of the stock because the market 
value of the stock would reflect the eco- 
nomic worth of reserves and surplus. 
The “extra” dividend of guaranty stock 
would have meaningful impact through- 
out the U.S. economy. 

Moreover, the economic impact would 
be substantially greater if State char- 
tered mutual associations elect to con- 
vert to the new Federal guaranty stock 
savings associations. 

Under the terms of my bill, the rights 
of all stockholders would be fully pro- 
tected through a method which is fully 
set forth in the legislation. Briefly, sav- 
ings account holders would have the op- 
portunity of accepting guaranty stock 
proportionate to their savings account 
holdings or cash or a like addition to 
their existing savings accounts. I repeat 
that the rights of all savers would be 
fully safeguarded under the terms of the 
bill. 

Even more important, my bill would 
strengthen existing Federal savings and 
loan associations as well as strengthen 
the Federal savings and loan system as 
a whole. 
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Recently the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, which charters and supervises 
Federal savings and loan associations, 
has emphasized the importance of as- 
suring an extra margin of security in 
the capital structure of such associa- 
tions. The issuance of guaranty stock 
as authorized in this bill will enable Fed- 
eral savings and loan associations to 
raise this extra margin. By the terms of 
the bill, holders of guaranty stock would 
be subordinated to savers and creditors 
in the association in the order of priority 
of claims against assets. Mutual savings 
and loan associations must look to re- 
tained earnings as a source of accumu- 
lating desirable reserves. If such asso- 
ciations choose to utilize the authority 
that would be granted by this bill, they 
may also have recourse to the sale of 
guaranty stock as an additional source 
of capital. Federal savings and loan 
associations would be subject to the same 
high degree of supervision by the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board in the public 
interest, whether such an association 
conducts its activities with or without 
guaranty stock. 

As a matter of fact, enactment of this 
bill would round out the dual Federal- 
State savings and loan system. At pres- 
ent some 18 States and 1 territory have 
statutes enabling the formation of per- 
manent stock-type savings and loan as- 
sociations. There is, however, a vacuum 
in the present Federal savings and loan 
system, because no authority exists to 
establish any stock-type savings and loan 
association. Passage of this bill would 
fill that vacuum. At present, if a fed- 
erally chartered mutual savings and loan 
association desires to alter its structure 
to a stock-type institution, it must neces- 
sarily surrender its Federal charter and 
obtain a State charter. 

In recent years, the share of the saw- 
ings and loan asset structure attributable 
to Federal savings and loan associations 
has been declining. At the close of 1960, 
total assets of the savings and loan indus- 
try amounted to $71.5 billion. Some 
4,400 State-chartered savings and loan 
associations held about 45 percent of 
those total assets, while about 1,800 Fed- 
eral savings and loan associations held 
approximately 55 percent of the total 
assets of the industry. By the end of 
1963, total assets had climbed to about 
$107 billion, but the Federal savings and 
loan associations’ share of those assets 
had declined to about 52 percent. 

The past few years have seen a steady 
climb in the number of stock-type sav- 
ings and loan associations in operation. 
At the end of 1959, about 466 stock sav- 
ings and loan associations in the United 
States had share accounts insured by the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation. By January 31, 1963, that 
number had increased to 628. One year 
later, on January 31, 1964, there were 
659 insured stock savings and loan asso- 
ciations, an increase of almost 5 percent 
in number in that single year. All of 
this increase necessarily occurred in 
State-chartered savings and loan asso- 
ciations, because no authority yet exists 
to form Federal savings and loan asso- 
ciations that have the privilege of issu- 
ing stock to strengthen their capital 
structure. 
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Within the past few months, the most 
recent Federal-State conversion from a 
mutual to a stock-type of savings and 
loan association involved a $109.5 million 
Federal savings and loan association in 
Texas that left the Federal charter sys- 
tem to acquire a charter from the State 
of Texas. 

A true and complete dual system con- 
templates equal opportunity to find fi- 
nancial institutions with like forms of 
organization in either Federal or State 
jurisdiction. Enactment of this bill will 
remove the unnecessary barrier inertia 
allows to exist against this system of 
true duality in the savings and loan 
field. At present, a two-way street exists 
between State and Federal charters for 
savings and loan associations having a 
mutual form of organization. But only 
a one-way street leading away from the 
Federal charter system can presently be 
found for a savings and loan associa- 
tion that wishes to adopt a stock type 
of organization. This deficiency should 
be remedied as expeditiously as possible. 

An interesting analysis of savings and 
loan associations has been made in all 
jurisdictions that make possible the 
operation of stock savings and loan as- 
sociations. As of December 31, 1962, a 
total of 637 stock savings and loan as- 
sociations had more than $982 million 
reserves for an average reserve of 
$1,542,000. In the same jurisdictions, 
1,450 mutual savings and loan associa- 
tions had more than $1.8 billion reserves 
for an average reserve of $1,243,000. The 
stock-type associations’ average reserves 
exceeded those of mutual associations by 
almost 25 percent. 

An additional argument in favor of 
authorizing a Federal savings and loan 
association to have guarantee stock is 
that the Congress recognizes the equal 
propriety of both stock and mutual sav- 
ings and loan associations by accord- 
ing them equal tax treatment in the Rev- 
enue Act of 1951 and the Revenue Act of 
1962. 

I would like to emphasize that a Fed- 
eral savings and loan association hav- 
ing guarantee stock under this bill would 
be subject to at least the same degree of 
supervision by governmental savings and 
loan supervisory authorities as are the 
present mutual institutions, but in ad- 
dition they would be subject to the con- 
tinuing and closer-to-home supervision 
of the stockholders. Full disclosure re- 
quired by the provisions of this bill will 
assure equitable treatment of savers in 
conversions resulting from its en- 
actment. ` 

I urge that attentive study be given 
to this legislation in the confident ex- 
pectation that such study will demon- 
strate that its passage is in the best in- 
terests of the Nation’s savings and loan 
savers and borrowers and in the interest 
of the public at large. 

For informational purposes, I request 
that there may be printed in the Rec- 
orp immediately following my remarks a 
section-by-section analysis of the bill. 

H.R. 10495 
A bill to authorize an additional method for 

Federal savings and loan associations to 

raise capital, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Federal Savings 
and Loan Association Act of 1964.” 


FEDERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 


Sec. 2. Section 5(a) of the Home Owners’ 
Loan Act of 1933 is amended by deleting the 
word “mutual” both times it appears there- 
in. 

RAISING OF CAPITAL 


Sec. 3. Section 5(b) of the Home Owners’ 
Loan Act of 1933 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(b) (1) Such associations shall raise their 
capital in the form of payments on with- 
drawable savings accounts as are authcrized 
in their charter, which accounts may be 
withdrawn or retired as is therein provided. 
Any such association may additionally raise 
capital by issuing shares of guaranty stock 
subordinated to the claims of creditors of 
the association and of holders of withdraw- 
able savings accounts. Such guaranty stock 
shall constitute a secondary reserve out of 
which losses shall be paid after all other 
available reserves maintained by the asso- 
ciations have been exhausted. Such guaran- 
ty stock shall be non-withdrawable until all 
liabilities of the association have been satis- 
fied in full, including payments of the with- 
drawable value of all other types or classes 
of capital. Savings accounts of all associa- 
tions having guaranty stock shall be de- 
posits, and earnings paid thereon shall be 
interest, and all voting power and other 
incidents of equity ownership shall vest in 
the holders of guaranty stock, who may 
delegate such voting power to other persons 
in accordance with this Act. The stockhold- 
ers of all associations having guaranty stock 
may authorize guaranty stock options not 
to exceed 10 per centum of the amount of 
authorized guaranty stock. A Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Association shall issue no 
certificates of indebtedness except for such 
borrowed money as may be authorized by 
regulations of the Board. 

“(2) Any Federal Savings and Loan As- 
sociation having no guaranty stock may in- 
crease its capital by issuing guaranty stock 
under this Act upon a vote of 51 per centum 
or more of the total number of votes eligible 
to be cast in person or by special proxy at 
a special meeting of the members called to 
consider such action: Provided, That the 
amount of guaranty stock to be issued ini- 
tially shall be subject to approval of the 
Board, but the Board shall not require the 
total amount of guaranty stock, surplus and 
reserves to exceed regulatory requirements 
for capitalization of such association with- 
out guaranty stock at the time of such 
issuance; that transferable warrants for the 
guaranty stock to be issued shall be dis- 
tributed to the members or shareholders of 
the association in exact proportion to their 
relative share or savings account credits at 
the close of business on a date specified un- 
der the plan for the issuance of guaranty 
stock; that holders of transferable warrants 
be provided full opportunity to redeem such 
warrants in such a manner as to receive fair 
cash value therefor under terms and by use 
of facilities set forth in the plan, which 
may include underwriting arrangements with 
one or more securities firms or underwriting 
groups in order to establish a free market 
procedure for the sale and purchase of such 
warrants; that fractional warrants be issued 
representing fractional shares of guaranty 
stock and that a market be conducted for 
the purchase and sale of such fractional 
warrants with the design of assembling them 
into whole shares to be evidenced by issuance 
of a stock certificate and adequate safe- 
guards shall be adopted by the association 
to assure the holders of fractional warrants 
full opportunity to receive fair value there- 
for; that the issuance of the guaranty stock 
be effective on the day following the special 
meeting unless formally disapproved prior 
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thereto by the Board, which disapproval may 
occur only if the plan is in violation of this 
Act or of rules and regulations adopted by 
the Board and in effect prior to the filing of 
the plan: Provided, That if the plan is dis- 
approved by the Board, the plan may become 
effective on a date declared by the Board 
upon being amended in such a manner, with 
Board approval, as to cure the violation 
which caused the Board to disapprove the 
plan; that notice of the meeting shall ex- 
pressly state that such meeting is called to 
vote on the issuance of guaranty stock, and 
such notice shall set forth the time and 
place thereof, and shall be mailed, postage 
prepaid, at least twenty and not more than 
thirty days prior to the date of the meeting, | 
to each member of record of the association 
at his last known address as shown on the 
books of the association, and to the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation, 
Washington, District of Columbia; and that 
the plan of issuing guaranty stock be set 
forth in writing and filed with the Board 
on or before twenty days prior to the date 
of the special meeting, and a copy shall be 
made available for inspection by any mem- 
ber of the association at its principal office 
at all times during business hours for ten 
days prior to the special meeting, and such 
plan shall set forth 

(i) the name of the association, 

(ii) the location of the principal office of 
the association, 

(iii) the names and addresses of the di- 
rectors of the association and the names 
and titles of all officers of such association, 

(iv) a copy of the most recent financial 
statement of the association, dated not more 
than sixty days prior to the date of the plan, 
showing the association to be in safe operat- 
ing condition, 

(v) a copy of a pro forma financial state- 
ment of the association giving effect to the 
issuance of guaranty stock, 

(vi) a certificate under oath or affirmation 
by the chief executive officer of the associa- 
tion to the effect that it is and to the best 
of his knowledge and belief will be in a safe 
and sound financial condition on the date 
of issuance of guaranty stock, 

(vii) a certificate under oath or affirma- 
tion by the chief executive officer of the as- 
sociation to the effect that all persons en- 
titled to vote on the plan have been duly and 
timely notified or that adequate arrange- 
ments have been made for due and timely 
notification of such persons, such entitle- 
ment being determined as of the close of 
business of a day specified in the plan, 

(viii) the amount of warrants (including 
fractional warrants) to be issued under the 
plan evidencing the right to subscribe to 
guaranty stock of the association, 

(ix) the rights under and term of such 
warrants and the facilities and underlying 
agreements to be established enabling war- 
rant holders to realize the full market value 
of their warrants, 

(x) the plan for distributing such war- 
rants to members of the association, 

(xi) the amount of guaranty stock to be 
authorized by the association to be ex- 
changed for such warrants pursuant to the 
plan, 

(xii) the amount of guaranty stock, if any, 
covered by options to be created in connec- 
tion with the plan, together with the names 
and addresses of all persons to be granted 
such options wherever known or a descrip- 
tion of the class of persons eligible to receive 
such options in the future, and a statement 
of the percentage of authorized guaranty 
stock that the total of such options will 
represent, 

(xiii) all commissions or discounts paid or 
to be paid, directly or indirectly, by the as- 
sociation to underwriters or agents in re- 
spect of the guaranty stock to be offered, 

(xiv) the amount of estimated net pro- 
ceeds, if any, to be derived from the guaranty 
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stock to be issued, and the intended disposi- 
tion of such proceeds, 

(Xv) a copy of the current charter and by- 
laws of the association. 
The plan may provide for the establish- 
ment of a voting trust whereby those entitled 
to hold such guaranty stock shall deposit it 
in a voting trust having a life of not more 
than five years from the date of issuance of 
such guaranty stock, and those entitled to 
hold such guaranty stock placed in a voting 
trust shall accept, as evidence of ownership 
of such stock, voting trust certificates issued 
in accordance with the terms of the voting 
trust agreement, which shall be set forth 
in the written plan. The plan may contain 
a provision permitting the Board of Directors 
of the association to halt the issuance of 
guaranty stock at any time prior to its effec- 
tive date.” 

Conversion 


Sec. 4. (a) The first paragraph of section 
500) of said Act is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(1) Any Federal Home Loan Bank mem- 
ber organized pursuant to the laws of the 
State, District or Territory in which the 
principal office of such member is located 
may convert itself into a Federal savings and 
loan association under this Act upon a vote 
of 51 per centum or more of the votes cast 
at a legal meeting called to consider such 
action; but such conversion shall be subject 
to rules and regulations as the Board may 
prescribe: Provided, That the conversion of 
such an association to a Federal savings and 
loan association having guaranty stock shall 
be required to conform only to the provisos 
contained in subsection (b)(2) of this sec- 
tion. The converted association shall be en- 
titled to all the benefits of this section and 
shall be subject to examination and regula- 
tion to the same extent as other associations 
incorporated pursuant to this Act.“ 

(b) The second paragraph of section 5(i) 
of said Act is amended: 

(1) by inserting a comma after the word 
“association” the first time it appears in said 
paragraph and by inserting immediately 
after the comma the words: “whether or 
not it has guaranty stock,"; 

(2) by deleting the words “of members”; 

(3) by inserting the words “and to each 
holder of guaranty stock, if any.“ after the 
word member“ in the clause numbered (3) 
in the proviso in said paragraph; 

(4) by inserting the words “as a class“ 
after the word “share” the first time it ap- 
pears in the clause numbered (6) in the 
proviso in said paragraph; and 

(5) by inserting before the semicolon at 
the end of the clause numbered (6) in the 
proviso in said paragraph the words “and 
the holders of guaranty stock, if any, will 
share in such assets in the manner provided 
in the shares of guaranty stock”. 

(c) Section 50) of said Act is further 
amended by deleting the third paragraph 
thereof and by inserting after the second 
paragraph new paragraphs as follows: 

“In addition to the foregoing provisions 
for conversions any association chartered as 
a Federal savings and loan association, 
whether or not it has guaranty stock, may 
also convert itself into a State institution of 
a mutual or permanent stock type of orga- 
nization upon an equitable basis subject to 
approval, by regulations or otherwise, by the 
Board and by the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation: Provided, That if the 
insurance of accounts is terminated in con- 
nection with such transaction, the notice 
and other action shall be taken as provided 
by law and regulations for the termination 
of insurance of accounts. 

“In addition to the foregoing provisions 
for conversion any State association of a 
mutual or permanent stock type of orga- 
nization may also convert itself into a Federal 
savings and loan association with or without 
guaranty stock upon an equitable basis sub- 
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ject to approval, by regulations or otherwise, 
by the Board.” 


Criminal Code sanctions 


Sec. 5. Each and every provision of sec- 
tions 493, 657, 1006, 1014 and 2113 in title 
18 of the United States Code that is pres- 
ently applicable to a Federal savings and 
loan association shall hereafter apply to a 
Federal savings and loan association whether 
or not it has guaranty stock. 


Separability 


Sec. 6. If any provision of this Act or the 
application of such provision to any person 
or circumstances shall be held invalid, the re- 
mainder of this Act and the application of 
such provision to any other person or cir- 
cumstance shall not be affected thereby. 


Right to amend 


Src. 7. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this Act is hereby expressly reserved. 
SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF THE FED- 

ERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION ACT 

or 1964 


Section 1. Short title: “Federal Savings 
and Loan Association Act of 1964.” 

Section 2. Federal Savings and Loan As- 
sociations: Removes mandate from section 
5(a), Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933, that 
such associations must be only mutual“ in 
structure. 

Section 3. Raising of capital; Amends sec- 
tion 5(b), Home Owners’ Loan Act, as fol- 
lows: 

(b) (1) ‘Federal savings and loan associa- 
tions may continue to raise capital via with- 
drawable savings accounts, but may also 
raise additional capital by issuing guaranty 
stock. Guaranty stock is subordinated to 
claims of creditors and savers, forms a sec- 
ondary reserve against losses, and is non- 
withdrawable until all association liabilities 
are fully satisfied. If guaranty stock is is- 
sued, savings are deposits, earnings paid 
thereon are interest, and voting power and 
equity ownership are in stockholders, who 
may authorize stock options up to 10 per- 
cent of authorized guaranty stock. Only 
certificates of indebtedness for borrowed 
money may be authorized under Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board regulation. 

(2) Federal savings and loan associations 
may issue guaranty stock on 51 percent vote 
of eligible votes at special meeting of mem- 
bers. Initial issue is subject to Board ap- 
proval, but Board cannot require higher 
capitalization than it would if no stock were 
issued, Transferable stock warrants issue 
pro rata to savers on date set in plan of is- 
suance. Warrant holders to be given op- 
portunity to receive fair value and may use 
underwriting via securities firms or under- 
writers to establish free market for warrants. 
Fractional warrants issued for fractional 
shares of stock. Market to be conducted to 
assemble fractional warrants into whole 
shares under safeguards for receiving fair 
value. Issuance of guaranty stock to be ef- 
fective on day after special meeting unless 
Board disapproves because issue plan vio- 
lates act or existing rule or regulation. 
Board may name effective date if violation is 
cured. Notice of special meeting is to state 
nature of vote, name time and place, and 
be mailed 20 to 30 days before meeting to 
each member and to FSLIC. Written plan 
for stock issue to be filed with Board 20 
days or more before meeting. Copy to be 
available for members’ inspection at associa- 
tion's principal office for 10 days before 
meeting. Plan must disclose pertinent in- 
formation on stock issue, including name 
and location of association; identity of di- 
rectors and officers; financial statement 
showing safe operation; pro forma financial 
statement reflecting stock issue; certificate 
of safety and soundness of association; cer- 
tificate of due notice of meeting; amount of 
warrants and fractional warrants; rights 
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under warrants and facilities and 

ments to help holders obtain market value; 
distribution plan for warrants; amount of 
authorized guaranty stock exchangeable for 
warrants; details of stock options, if any; 
payments made or due underwriters; net 
proceeds, if any, of stock and their disposi- 
tion; and current charter and bylaws. Plan 
may provide a voting trust up to 5 years, 
and may allow directors to halt stock issue 
before its effective date. 

Section 4. Conversion: (a) Amends first 
paragraph of section 5(i), Home Owners’ Loan 
Act, to permit State-chartered savings and 
loan association that belongs to Federal 
Home Loan Bank System to convert to Fed- 
eral savings and loan association on 51 per- 
cent of votes at a called meeting. Conversion 
is subject to Board rules and regulations, but 
if guaranty stock issue is involved, need con- 
form only to provisos in proposed section 
5 (b) (2) of Home Owners’ Loan Act as out- 
lined above in section 3 of this bill, dealing 
with requirements for stock issue. A con- 
verted association enjoys all benefits of a 
Federal savings and loan association and be- 
comes subject to same examination and reg- 
ulation as a Federal savings and loan associ- 
ation. 

(b) Amends second paragraph of section 
5(1), Home Owners Loan Act, to permit a 
Federal savings and loan association, whether 
or not it has guaranty stock, to convert to 
a State-chartered savings and loan associ- 
ation by following the specific procedures 
outlined in that paragraph. Changes present 
law only by providing for notice of meeting 
to holders of guaranty stock as well as to 
members, and by noting method of distribut- 
ing assets to savers and stockholders in the 
event of liquidation. 

(c) Amends section 5(i), Home Owners’ 
Loan Act, by deleting the present third para- 
graph dealing with catchall permission for 
conversion of a Federal savings and loan as- 
sociation into a State-chartered institution 
on any equitable basis approved by Board, 
and by substituting two new paragraphs. 
The first new paragraph permits conversion 
of a Federal savings and loan association, 
whether or not it has guaranty stock, to a 
State-chartered mutual or stock savings and 
loan association on any equitable basis ap- 
proved by Board and FSLIC, It also requires 
usual action if insurance of savings accounts 
is to be terminated in connection with the 
conversion. The second new paragraph per- 
mits conversion of any State-chartered mu- 
tual or stock savings and loan association to 
a Federal savings and loan association with 
or without guaranty stock on any equitable 
basis approved by Board. 

Section 5. Criminal Code sanctions: U.S. 
Criminal Code sections most applicable to 
Federal savings and loan associations are 
made applicable to such associations whether 
or not they issue guaranty stock. 

Section 6. Separability: Preserves remain- 
der of act should any provision be held in- 
valid. 

Section 7. Right to amend: Since the act 
provides for a Federal charter, Congress ex- 
pressly reserves the right to alter, amend, or 
repeal the act. 


NEEDLESS TORTURE OF ANIMALS 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a bill pending dealing with the humane 
treatment of animals which are the sub- 
ject of experimentation for medical pur- 
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poses. I was much pleased to see in the 
New York Times of this morning an edi- 
torial favoring such proposed legislation. 
I commend it to the attention of my 
colleagues and the country. 
The editorial follows: 


NEEDLESS TORTURE OF ANIMALS 


In Washington and in Albany several bills 
bottled up in committees are designed to 
protect animals from the cruelty of man's 
hand or neglect, Animals that are to be 
slaughtered, or used in medical experiments, 
or in science laboratories or in classrooms 
can be saved from unspeakable pain and 
torture through proposed Federal and State 
law. 

The Clark-Neuberger bill pending in the 
U.S. Senate and a companion bill in the 
House would insure decent treatment of lab- 
oratory animals, including adequate rest 
and exercise areas, proper feeding and sani- 
tation. Where subjected to painful tests, 
animals would be anesthetized—now not 
always the case. 

The existing Federal Humane Slaughter 
Act covers about 80 percent of the animals 
slaughtered in this country; but the rest 
can be covered only by State laws. The 
McEwen-Feinberg bill in Albany would out- 
law cruel practices such as shackling and 
hoisting of conscious animals. Another 
State bill would bar indiscriminate experi- 
ments with animals in high school class- 
rooms. And the problem of homeless and 
starving dogs and cats—posing a heaith haz- 
ard in many communities, especially in New 
York City—would be covered by a law en- 
couraging the spaying of domestic animals. 

None of these bills is anti-vivisection leg- 
islation. Medical and scientific research 
must continue for man’s health and benefit. 
But human carelessness and cruelty to ani- 
mais are always present—and always unnec- 
essary. 


WHEAT-COTTON BILL BOOST TO 
NATION’S ECONOMY 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Purcett] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, we have 
but recently passed a tax cut bill de- 
signed to stimulate the economy of this 
Nation. And we will soon have before us 
another bill designed to further stimu- 
late an important segment of our 
economy. 

Or, to put it another way, the wheat- 
cotton bill is one to prevent a slump in 
this segment of our economy that will 
surely occur if we do not pass this legis- 
lation. 

I am referring, of course, to the por- 
tion of the farm bill dealing with the 
wheat price support program. 

Because, unless we pass this bill, the 
income of wheat farmers will surely drop 
this year about $600 million below last 
year. 

But, by the passage of this bill we can 
increase the income of wheat farmers 
by between $400 and $450 million more 
than what it will be if no bill at all is 
passed. 

Parenthetically, I might add that this 
bill also would benefit another impor- 
tant segment of our economy—the cot- 
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ton textile industry—by helping to make 
it more competitive with foreign mills. 

It does not seem to me to be consistent 
or to make sense for us to pass tax cut 
legislation to benefit and stimulate the 
economy and then to fail to pass legisla- 
tion that would boost the income of our 
wheat farmers and help our ailing cot- 
ton textile industry. 

Failure to pass this bill when it comes 
before us will result in a drag on our 
economy at the very time we are striv- 
ing to reduce unemployment, alleviate 
poverty, and spur our economy on to 
greater prosperity. 

It makes sense, Mr. Speaker, for us 
to pass this legislation to give our peo- 
ple what President Johnson has referred 
to as a better deal for us all. 

If this bill is not passed, the decline 
in income to the wheat farmer will surely 
be felt in the stores and the service es- 
tablishments and the industrial plants 
throughout the wheat belt and beyond. 

But if we enact this legislation to in- 
crease the income of the wheat farmer 
by $400 million over what it would be 
without this bill, here is how it will bene- 
fit the entire economy: 

Agricultural economists estimate that 
on the basis of normal family spending 
patterns, the wheat farmers would spend 
$100 million of this increased income on 
tractors, trucks, automobiles, farm ma- 
chinery, and equipment. 

They would spend $195 million on 
housing, clothing, food, and other basic 
living items. They would spend $35 mil- 
lion on transportation, $20 million for 
medical care, $5 million for education, 
and $40 million for other family living 
purposes. 

It is estimated that every dollar a 
farmer spends turns over 17 times in the 
channels of trade. So, if we can help 
improve the income of the wheat farmer 
over_what it will be if no legislation is 
passed, we will have benefited not only 
the wheat farmer but our entire 
economy. 


THE 46TH ANNIVERSARY OF LITHU- 
ANIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unan’mous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. LESINSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 16 of this year, Americans of 
Lithuanian descent throughout our 
country paused to pay special observance 
of the 46th anniversary of Lithuanian 
Independence Day. Fortunately, living 
in the United States, they were able to 
do this, but their unfortunate relatives 
and friends in that Baltic State could 
not do so openly, for they suffer under 
the tyranny of an alien power to which 
freedom and independence are extremely 
distasteful. 

With the overthrow of the czarist gov- 
ernment in Russia in 1918, the countries 
which had lived under its reign of ter- 
ror, including Lithuania, declared them- 
selves to be independent states and the 
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people at once voiced their choice of 
democratic government. Lithuania in 
the years following, in spite of economic 
hardships from the World War I, showed 
great vitality, and outstanding ability 
in self-government and economic devel- 
opment. 

However, with the advent of World 
War II and subsequent years that in- 
dependence was taken away and today 
the country suffers again under the op- 
pressive yoke of Russian imperialism, 
only this time, it is communistic instead 
of czarist. 

The history of Lithuania is one of 
strength and courage of its people 
through many hardships and setbacks. 
According to some scholars, the present- 
day Lithuanians are a survival of a sepa- 
rate and distinct branch of the Aryan 
family and do not belong to the Slavonic 
or Germanic strain. The ties which the 
people have to their past is best illus- 
trated by their language, which of all the 
living European languages today, is most 
closely related to Sanskrit, the ancient 
language of India. It has been said that 
the tenacity and innate national vitality 
of the Lithuanian people are best illus- 
trated by the fact that during so many 
centuries of endless struggles with ex- 
ternal foes they have succeeded in pre- 
serving almost intact until the present 
day, the distinctiveness of their speech. 

It is that spirit and determination of 
the Lithuanians that Communist Russia 
is trying to break, just as did czarist 
Russia previously. Mass deportations, 
executions, brainwashing of the youth, 
and other means are being used by the 
Communists to destroy every vestige of 
the rich and honorable history of the 
Lithuanians. 

But history has shown that the light 
of freedom and liberty cannot be totally 
extinguished, and history will prove this 
in the case of Lithuania, and in the other 
captive nations behind the Iron Curtain 
or suffer under Soviet Russia’s iron 

e. 

In a day when all nations decry co- 
lonialism, with Communist Russia one 
of the loudest, she herself is the great- 
est violator. Today, when Communist 
Russia is foremost among the advocates 
of granting freedom and independence to 
the onetime colonies in Africa and other 
parts of the world, she steadfastly re- 
fuses to grant freedom and independ- 
ence to the countries which she has en- 
slaved. 

As I have said on previous occasions, 
if Communist Russia truly means what 
it says about peace and freedom, let it 
permit free and open elections in the 
captive nations, such as Lithuania, so 
that those people can independently ex- 
ercise the precious right to vote for the 
governments of their choice. 


TESTIMONY SUPPORTING H.R. 699 
TO REQUIRE CONTIGUOUS AND 
COMPACT CONGRESSIONAL DIS- 
TRICTS 
Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unan‘mous consent that the gentleman 

from New York (Mr. Mutter] may ex- 


tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
privileged today to submit the following 
testimony to Subcommittee No. 5 of the 
House Judiciary Committee favoring my 
bill, H.R. 699, which would require con- 
tiguous and compact congressional dis- 
tricts and which would further require 
that they be composed of no more than 
approximately 10 percent of the State's 
population: 


STATEMENT OF HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER IN 
Support OF H.R. 699 BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE 
No. 5 OF THE HOUSE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE, 
Marcu 18, 1964 


Mr. Chairman, I very much appreciate the 
opportunity to testify today in favor of my 
bill, H.R. 699, which would require the es- 
tablishment of congressional districts com- 
posed of contiguous and compact territories, 
and require further that the districts so 
established within any one State shall con- 
tain approximately the same number of 
inhabitants. 

Mr. Chairman, the early settlers of this 
country brought with them from England 
the concept of representative government. 
That concept is basic to our form of Govern- 
ment and has, in fact, become even more 
meaningful with the steady broadening of 
the base of democracy. We in the House of 
Representatives, in particular, should be 
acutely aware of the meaning of representa- 
tive government. The very name of the body 
we constitute, the very designation each of 
us bears, should constantly remind us that 
we are here, in a very real sense, to act in 
the place of those who make up our con- 
stituencies. 

This right of the citizens to designate those 
who will make the laws under which they live 
must be neither compromised nor fiouted. 
It is a right too basic and too precious. And 
yet this fundamental right is compromised 
in every section of this country in every con- 
gressional election. This is not a pleasant 
indictment and it signifies a state of affairs 
of which we should be deeply ashamed. 

It is an indisputable fact that malappor- 
tionment is a distortion of representative 
government. It is also an indisputable fact 
that the present congressional apportion- 
ment of this country amounts to the partial 
disfranchisement of 40 million of our citi- 
zens. It is inconceivable to me how such a 
situation can be justified. 

This malapportionment of which I speak 
is brought about in two ways. The more 
obvious is gerrymandering, the arbitrary ar- 
rangement of the congressional districts in 
a State so as to give one political party an un- 
fair advantage. The more invidious method 
is the silent gerrymander, the failure of the 
State legislature to redistrict the State to 
reflect shifts in population. The result is 
a State composed of congressional districts 
which vary significantly in population. In 
Texas there is a difference of 735,156 persons 
between the largest and the smallest dis- 
tricts. This disparity is 465,274 in Arizona, 
458,403 in Colorado, 406,971 in Indiana, and 
so forth. What this means is that the vote 
of a citizen in a populous district is of 
considerably less weight than that of a citi- 
zen in a less populous district. And such 
dilution is nothing less than the partial dis- 
franchisement of these citizens. If my esti- 
mate of the growth in population in my own 
district since the 1960 census and the reap- 
portionment of 1962 is correct I now repre- 
sent almost 600,000 constituents. The popu- 
lation of the many districts in New York 
is under 400,000. 

The legal and political situation of the 
voter thus discriminated against is of cru- 
cial importance. To whom may he turn 
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for redress? The Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States entrusts to the State legislatures 
the task of drawing the lines of the congres- 
sional districts. The present disgraceful sit- 
uation proves that all of the States have 
not acted responsibly in this matter. 

As a result, justifiably indignant citizens 
have turned to the Federal courts. Until 
recently, they were equally unsuccessful in 
that arena. The February 17 decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the 
case of Wesberry against Sanders marks the 
end of the era of frustration for these voters. 
The Court held in this case that the history 
and wording of the constitutional command 
that the “House of Representatives shall be 
composed of Members chosen—by the peo- 
ple of the several States“ demands that as 
nearly as is practicable one man’s vote in a 
congressional election is to be worth as much 
as another’s.’’ 

The relevant question for us, the Mem- 
bers of Congress, is whether this decision 
has absolved us from any responsibility in 
legislating on the subject. In my opinion 
we are not so absolved. In fact, the Court’s 
decision has made action by the Congress 
even more urgent. 

It is mandatory that we finally come to 
grips with this problem and lay down guide- 
lines for the State legislatures; guidelines 
which are not contained in the decisions of 
the Supreme Court. 

That we have both the power and the re- 
sponsibility to do so is unquestionable. Arti- 
cle I, section 4, of the Constitution, referred 
to earlier, gives to the State legislatures the 
responsibility for prescribing the “Times, 
Places, and Manner of holding Elections for 
Senators and Representatives.” But this 
power is qualified by the fact that the Con- 
gress may at any time by Law make or alter 
such Regulations, except as to the places of 
chusing Senators.” 

Our sparing use of this power in the past 
does not excuse action now. There are am- 
ple precedents for congressional action on 
this matter. In the act of June 25, 1842, the 
Congress called for the election of Repre- 
sentatives by districts and required that in 
those cases where a State was entitled to 
more than one Representative the districts 
were to be composed of contiguous terri- 
tory. The act of May 23, 1850, omitted the 
requirement of contiguous territory but it 
reappeared in the acts of July 14, 1862, and 
February 2, 1872. The latter act further re- 
quired that each district contain “as nearly 
as practicable an equal number of inhabit- 
ants.” The act of January 16, 1901, added 
to this the requirement that the districts be 
composed of compact territory. These three 
requirements remained in effect until 1929. 
Unfortunately, subsequent legislation has 
omitted them. 

In all cases, Congress has been under- 
standably reluctant to exercise its power in 
this matter. It has never attempted to draw 
or redraw the lines of a State’s congressional 
districts. In fact, it never attempted to en- 
force the provisions of the laws I have men- 
tfoned. There is, however, a point at which 
this reluctance to act becomes a dereliction 
of duty. I sincerely believe that that is now 
the case. The law now in effect, the Reap- 
portionment Act of June 18, 1929, as amended 
by the Equal Proportions Act of 1941, re- 
quires an automatic and equitable distribu- 
tion of seats among the States after each 
census. In my judgment, it is essential that 
we add to this an insistence upon an equi- 
table distribution of seats within each State. 

To this end, may I commend to your at- 
tention my bill, H.R. 699. This bill would 
amend the Reapportionment Act of 1929 to 
require that each State which is entitled to 
more than one Representative establish dis- 
tricts composed of compact and contiguous 
territory “and the number of inhabitants 
contained within any district so established 
shall not vary more than 10 percent from 
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the number obtained by dividing the total 
Population of such State by the number 
of Representatives apportioned to such 
State.” 

Gerrymandered districts would be elimi- 
nated by the compact and contiguous ter- 
ritory requirements, The silent gerrymander 
would be impossible because the disparity of 
population between districts could not exceed 
10 percent. This, in my opinion, allows a 
reasonable variance which is necessary in 
— cases because of the geography of the 

tate. 

It is important to note that the Congress, 
in enacting this bill, would not be taking on 
the task of districting or redistricting the 
States. We would in no way usurp the power 
granted to the State legislatures by the Con- 
stitution. We would merely accept our con- 
stitutionally imposed responsibility to su- 
pervise the regulations of the States and 
would establish a reasonable and practical set 
of guidelines to aid them. 

This bill would be meaningless if no 
means of enforcement were provided. How- 
ever, H.R. 699 specifies that “Any Represen- 
tative elected to the Congress from a dis- 
trict which does not conform to the require- 
ments—shall be denied his seat in the House 
of Representatives.” This is clearly within 
our power for article I, section 5 of the 
Constitution states that, “Each House shall 
be the Judge of the Elections, Returns and 
Qualifications of its own Members.” 

There is considerable speculation in the 
press and elsewhere about the probable ef- 
fects of widespread reapportionment by the 
State legislatures. Statistical analyses 
showing which sections of the States may 
gain seats and which may lose and which 
political party may gain and which may 
lose, are not uncommon. 

Mr. Chairman, I think these considera- 
tions are completely irrelevant. The House 
of Representatives was intended to be the 
“popular chamber.” To be truly that it 
must accurately reflect population which it 
was established to serve. 

For too long our unwillingness to accept 
our duty and our responsibility has created 
a vacuum. I ask you to reflect upon the in- 
justice of a situation in which the citizens, 
the sources of all governmental power, are 
deprived of a franchise equal in weight to 
that of their neighbor by the very agencies 
which were established to project their 
rights. For too long was this right left 
unchampioned. It is true that the Supreme 
Court has now stepped into the void. But 
what is required are prospective and general 
guidelines such as will only be found in a 
legislative enactment. 

I ask you to give consideration to H.R. 
699. It is imperative that we act quickly, 
not out of panic, but out of an aroused sense 
of justice. Thank you. 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY AND THE 
JEWISH PASSOVER 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. FEIGHAN] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the news 
stories appearing in the press about the 
closing of the last bakery in Moscow au- 
thorized to prepare matzoth for the Jew- 
ish religious feast of the Passover comes 
as a shock to those who believe in and 
defend religious liberty. 

The feast of the Passover commemo- 
rates the greatest event in the history of 
Jewish religious life—the redemption of 
Israel from Egyptian slavery. Down 
through the centuries devout Jews have 
observed the Passover as symbolic of 
rebellion against oppression and of free- 
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dom from slavery. The feast of the 
Passover is for Jews everywhere the festi- 
val of freedom. 

Matzoth is unleavened bread made 
from wheat flour and is consumed at all 
meals for the 7 days of the Passover. 
Without it the Passover observance loses 
its symbolic message and religious lesson 
for Jewry the world over. 

This year Soviet Russia has used 
again the overworked claim that it was 
necessary to close down the last remain- 
ing Jewish bakery in Moscow for sani- 
tary reasons. Every literate person 
knows there is a critical shortage of 
grain and flour in the Soviet Union and 
that the United States was called upon 
to open its surplus grain bins to prevent 
a famine in the Soviet Union. But this 
shortage of flour in Moscow was met by 
members of the Jewish community there 
who provided the bakery with their own 
limited rations in order that matzoth 
might be made. Anyone who knows the 
realities of life in the Soviet Union to- 
day knows this was a real act of personal 
sacrifice. But the Russian authorities 
have made those sacrifices meaningless 
by closing down the bakery at a critical 
time under a wornout ruse used many 
times before to prevent observance of 
the Passover. 

These developments come as a shock 
in light of the claims that conditions 
within the Soviet Union are mellowing, 
that the harsh doctrines of atheistic com- 
munism are no longer forced upon the 
subject peoples and that the present 


leadership of the Soviet Union is anxious 


to make concessions in the cause of 
peace. For what is taking place in the 
Soviet Union today with respect to treat- 
ment of Jews is no different than the 
days of Stalin or the days of the most 
corrupt and oppressive czars. The tac- 
tics may differ, but the end results are 
the same. 

And worse, the latest English lan- 
guage edition of the Russian magazine, 
USS.R.—Soviet Life Today, the March 
1964 issue which is currently circulating 
throughout the United States, carries a 
feature article and picture layout claim- 
ing religious liberty for the Jews in the 
Soviet Union. This magazine enters the 
United States under terms of the cultural 
agreement between the United States and 
the U.S.S.R. and is alleged to represent 
the truth about life in the Soviet Union. 
The claim is made in the March 1964 is- 
sue of U.S.S.R. that no religious Jew suf- 
fers in the Soviet Union, that synagogues 
are open, that religious freedom is unin- 
hibited for those who believe, that Jew- 
ish culture flourishes under the protec- 
tion of law and is furthered by the benev- 
olence of an understanding government. 

It is time we tock action to determine 
the validity of the claim that religious 
liberty is guaranteed by the Constitution 
of the U.S. S. R. and enforced by the 
present government. To that end I have 
introduced today House Joint Resolution 
aA expressing the sense of Congress 

at: 

First. Religious liberty is one of the 
most cherished rights of American 
democracy. 

Second. Religious liberty, along with 
other guarantees for human freedom, is 
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a global objective of the United Nations 
Charter and the operating organs of that 
organization. 

Third. The studied practice of reli- 
gious discriminations or persecution by 
any permanent member of the United 
Nations Security Council does violence 
to the lofty purposes of that world orga- 
nization and gives rise to a serious threat 
to peace. No one will forget that the 
religious and racial persecutions engaged 
in by the Hitler Nazis eventually trig- 
gered off World War II. 

Fourth. The cause of peace is served 
by calling upon Nikita Khrushchey as 
chairman of the Council of Ministers 
and the entire membership of the Coun- 
cil of Nationalities of the U.S.S.R. to 
cause an immediate cessation of all gov- 
ernmental measures which deny mem- 
bers of the Jewish faith the opportunity 
to make preparations for and to observe 
their religious feast of the Passover. 

Fifth. The President of the United 
States be authorized and requested to 
use the full facilities of our Government, 
on an emergency basis, to make arrange- 
ments for and to bring about the delivery 
of an adequate suply of matzoth to key 
centers of Jewish life in the U.S.S.R. 
to meet the requirements of Passover 
which begins at sundown on Friday, 
March 27. 

The objectives of this resolution are 
entirely within our capabilities and they 
are in concert with our most cherished 
moral and political ideals. Our own his- 
tory teaches us that political liberty must 
apply to all or it will soon apply to none. 
Recent history teaches us that the most 
virulent seeds of war are planted and 
nurtured by organized religious persecu- 
tion employed as an instrument of policy 
by a nation, state, or empire capable of 
making war. 

There is now established a “hot line” 
of communications between Washington 
and Moscow. That “hot line” is main- 
tained for the purpose of adjusting mat- 
ters that might lead to a hot war. It is 
open at both ends 24 hours a day for 
the handling of matters vital to main- 
taining peace. 

The United States has demonstrated 
the capabilities of tremendous emer- 
gency airlifts of supplies to distant lands 
for peacetul purposes. We have re- 
sponded to human needs in many distant 
lands with the power of our airlift capa- 
bilities. 

I am confident the productive capa- 
bilities of our free economy can produce 
overnight the supply of matzoth required 
by religious Jews in the Soviet Union. I 
am equally confident the generous heart 
of our country will respond with volun- 
tary contributions sufficient to cover the 
emergency costs of producing the re- 
quired supply of matzoth. 

All the ingredients for an action pro- 
gram calculated to promote the cause 
of peace and understanding between the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. are pres- 
ent in the resolution which I have in- 
troduced. Action by Congress on this 
resolution will provide new and meaning- 
ful evidence of our Nation’s support for 
the cause of peace with justice for all 
nations and peoples. Time is short to 
effectuate the purposes of my resolution, 
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but it is sufficient with all the means of 
instant communication and rapid trans- 
portation at the command of our Goy- 
ernment. 

House Joint Resolution 954 reads as 
follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled: 

Whereas religious liberty is one of the most 
cherished rights of American democracy; and 

Whereas the securing and protection of re- 
ligious liberty is a desired objective of the 
United Nations; and 

Whereas the limitation or denial of reli- 
gious liberty to one religious group or sect 
by any member of the United Nations is a 
threat to the liberty of all religious groups 
and sects; and 

Whereas the studied practice of religious 
discrimination or persecution by any per- 
manent member of the United Nations Se- 
curity Council does violence to the charter 
of that organization and gives rise to a seri- 
ous threat to peace: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of Congress 
that the cause of peace with justice is served 
by calling upon the chairman of the Council 
of Ministers and the membership of the 
Council of Nationalities of the Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics to cause an immedi- 
ate cessation of all measures which deny to 
members of the Jewish faith the free, devo- 
tional, and historic observance of the feast of 
the Passover; and be it further 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
State is hereby authorized and requested to 
use the full facilities of our Government to 
make arrangements for and to bring about 
the delivery of an adequate supply of mat- 
zoth to key centers of Jewish life in the 
U.S.S.R., on an emergency basis, so that the 
feast of the Passover which begins at sun- 
down on Friday, March 27, and ends at sun- 
down Saturday, April 4, of this year may be 
observed in keeping with 5,724 years of Jew- 
ish tradition. e 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. DEL CLAWSON 
(at the request of Mr. HALLECK) , for the 
week of March 16, on account of official 
business. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to Mr. 
FEIGHAN, for 15 minutes, today; and to 
revise and extend his remarks. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. BEERMANN) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. 

Mrs. May. 

Mr. DAGUE. 

Mr. Barry. 

Mr. Wiso of Indiana. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. PEPPER) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. MULTER. 

Mr. CAREY. 
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SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S. 309. An act for the relief of Lt. Col. 
Henry H. Allport, Army of the United States, 
retired; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 853. An act for the relief of Benjamin 
A. Ramelb; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 476. An act for the relief of Zenon 
Zubieta; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1030. An act for the relief of Sister 
Aurora Martin Gelado (also known as Sister 
Nieve); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1999. An act for the relief of Francisco, 
Navarro-Paz; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 


8. 1781. An act for the relief of Antonio 
Credenza; 

8. 1976. An act for the relief of Dr. Gabriel 
Antero Sanchez (Hernandez); 

S. 1985. An act for the relief of Giuseppe 
Cacciani; and 

S. 2085. An act for the relief of William 
Maurer Trayfors. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 4 o’clock and 48 minutes p.m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, March 19, 1964, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


1834. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on excessive costs incurred as a result 
of the multiple management of supplies at 
the Atlantic Missile Range; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

1835. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on unnecessary costs incurred in fur- 
nishing ammunition for test-firing M-14 
rifles by the Department of the Army; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MILLER of California: Committee 
on Science and Astronautics. H.R. 10456. A 
bill to authorize appropriations to the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration 
for rerearch and development, construction 
of facilities, and administrative operations, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1240). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. MORRIS: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 1803. A bill to pro- 
vide for the establishment of the Ozark Na- 
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tional Rivers in the State of Missouri, and 
for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1241). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. EDMONDSON: 

H.R. 10483. A bill to authorize the sale of 
58.19 acres of Eastern Shawnee tribal land in 
Oklahoma; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 10484. A bill to extend the third-class 
bulk mail rates and charges to nonprofit or- 
ganizations and associations of retired ci- 
vilian employees of the Federal Government; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. HAYS: 

H.R. 10485. A bill to provide for adjust- 
ments in annuities under the Foreign Serv- 
ice retirement and disability system; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HULL: 

H.R. 10486. A bill to impose import limi- 
tations on certain meat and meat products; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H.R. 10487. A bill to increase the com- 
pensation of certain officers of the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. PIRNIE: 

H.R. 10488. A bill to authorize the Com- 
mandant of the Judge Advocate General's 
School to award appropriate graduate legal 
degrees and credits; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr, PUCINSKI: 

H.R. 10489. A bill to amend title 38, United 
State Code, to establish a Court of Veterans’ 
Appeals and to prescribe its jurisdiction and 
functions; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs 

By Mr. TOLL: 

H.R. 10490. A bill authorizing the appro- 

priation of funds to replenish the unem- 


ployment compensation account of the Com- ' 


monwealth of Pennsylvania; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. VAN DEERLIN: 

H.R. 10491. A bill to authorize the conclu- 
sion of an agreement for the joint construc- 
tion by the United States and Mexico of an 
international flood control project for the 
Tijuana River in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the treaty of February 3, 1944, 
with Mexico, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. DOWNING: 

H.R. 10492, A bill extending the national 
sovereignty of the United States over cer- 
tain waters; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. NORBLAD: 

H.R. 10493. A bill to impose import limita- 
tions on meat and meat products; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PEPPER; 

H.R. 10494. A bill to amend the Home 
Owners’ Loan Act of 1933 and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H.R. 10495. A bill to authorize an addi- 
tional method for Federal savings and loan 
associations to raise capital, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. CORMAN: 

H.J. Res. 952. Joint resolution extending 
recognition to the International Exposition 
for Southern California in the year 1968 and 
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authorizing the President to issue a procla- 
mation calling upon the several States of 
the Union and foreign countries to take part 
in the exposition; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON: 

H.J. Res. 953. Joint resolution extending 
recognition to the International Exposition 
for Southern California in the year 1968 and 
authorizing the President to issue a procla- 
mation calling upon the several States of 
the Union and foreign countries to take part 
in the exposition; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. FEIGHAN: 

H.J. Res. 954. Joint resolution calling upon 
the President of the United States to use 
full facilities of our Government to make 
arrangements for and to bring about de- 
livery of an adequate suply of matzoth to 
key centers of Jewish life in the U.S.S.R. 
on an emergency basis, so that the feast of 
the Passover which begins at sundown Fri- 
day, March 27, and ends at sundown Sat- 
urday, April 4, may be observed in keeping 
with 5,724 years of Jewish tradition; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GRABOWSKI: 

H. Con. Res. 281. Concurrent resolution to 
request the President of the United States 
to urge certain actions in behalf of Lith- 
uania, Estonia, and Latvia; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee: 

H. Res. 656. Resolution to investigate solic- 
itations of certain contributions from Gov- 
ernment employees for charitable purposes; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H. Res. 657. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 
to conduct a study of the application and 
operation of the civil service retirement 
system, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H. Res. 658. Resolution to provide funds 
for the further expenses of the studies, in- 
vestigations and inquiries authorized by 
House Resolution 143 of the 88th Congress; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

H. Res. 659. Resolution to investigate solic- 
itations of certain contributions from Gov- 
ernment employees for charitable purposes; 
to the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 


By Mr. SENNER: Arizona House Joint 
Memorial No. 2 urging moratorium on license 
or permit for construction of dams along the 
reach of the Colorado River between Glen 
Canyon Dam and Lake Mead during period 
ending December 31, 1965; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By The SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Arizona, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation which declares 
a moratorium and holds in abeyance the 
issuance of licenses or permits under the 
Federal Power Act to construct dams along 
the reach of the Colorado River between 
Glen Canyon Dam and Lake Mead during 
the period ending December 31, 1965; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Michigan, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to requesting an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States entitled 
“the free exercise of religion shall include 
the right to offer prayers in public schools“; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. HORTON: 

H.R. 10496. A bill for the relief of Geno- 
wefa Maturska; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MURPHY of New York: 

H.R. 10497. A bill for the relief of Chung 

Ok Ho; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 10498. A bill for the relief of Alexis 
Harcourt Gilbert; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 10499. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Clelia Grella; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. SNYDER: 

H.R, 10500. A bill for the relief of Nassim 
and Dolza Maya; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TUCK: 

H.R. 10501. A bill for the relief of Elvira 
Constantini; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


SENATE 


Wepbnespay, Marcu 18, 1964 


(Legislative day of Monday, March 9, 
1964) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m., on 
the expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the Acting President 
pro tempore [Mr. METCALF]. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal Spirit, in whom alone is the 
strength of our hearts and the hope of 
our world, we come in our morning fel- 
lowship of prayer, not so much to seek 
Thee, as to open our faltering lives in 
penitence to Thy waiting strength. 

In the midst of events so colossal that, 
as individuals on the confused world’s 
stage, we seem puny and inadequate, O 
God, who sittest above the flood of man’s 
insanity, lift us into the only greatness 
we can ever know by using us as the 
channels of Thy purpose and intent. 

Give thy servants in this Chamber of 
governance such spaciousness of mind 
and such transparent purity of heart, 
that in a world stricken with hatred and 
false pride they may see clearly and fol- 
low faithfully the things that belong to 
our peace and to the peace of the whole 
world. 

In the Redeemer’s name we pray. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
March 17, 1964, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 
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REPORT ON ACTIVITIES UNDER 
PUBLIC LAW 875, 81ST CONGRESS 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
(H. DOC. NO. 249) 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing message from the President of the 
United States, which, with the accom- 
panying report, was referred to the 
Committee on Public Works: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I have the honor to send to the Con- 
gress a report of activity under author- 
ity of Public Law 875, 81st Congress, as 
amended, and required by section 8 of 
such law. 

Funds which have been appropriated 
to accomplish the Federal assistance de- 
termined eligible under this authority 
are specifically appropriated to the 
President for purposes of disaster relief. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WRITE House, March 18, 1964. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills of 
the Senate, each with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

S. 1841. An act for the relief of Gabriel 
Kerenyi; and 

S. 2084. An act for the relief of Pietrina 
Del Frate. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H.R. 1203. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of Johanna Gristede, deceased; 

H.R. 1252. An act for the relief of Bozena 
Gutowska; and 

H.R. 1266. An act for the relief of John 
Kish (alias John Mihai). A 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the Acting President pro 
tempore: 

5.1781. An act for the relief of Antonio 
Credenza; 

S. 1976. An act for the relief of Dr. Gabriel 
Antero Sanchez (Hernandez); 

S. 1985. An act for the relief of Giuseppe 
Cacciani; and 

S. 2085. An act for the relief of William 
Maurer Trayfors. i 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

H.R. 1203. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Johanna Gristede, deceased; 

H.R, 1252. An act for the relief of Bozena 
Gutowska; and 

H.R. 1266. An act for the relief of John 
Kish (alias John Mihai) 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be the 
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usual morning hour, with statements 
therein limited to 3 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered, 


ORDER FOR RECESS TO 11 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business for today, 
it stand in recess until 11 a.m. tomorrow. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it isso ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business to 
consider the nominations on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States 
submitting the nomination of Carl W. 
Selin, to be a member of the permanent 
commissioned teaching staff of the U.S. 
Coast Guard Academy, as an instructor, 
with the grade of lieutenant commander, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If there be no reports of commit- 
tees, the nominations on the Executive 
Calendar will be stated. 


POSTMASTERS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the postmaster 
nominations will be considered en bloc; 
and, without objection, the nominations 
are confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of these nominations. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the President 
will be notified forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


On motion by Mr. MANSFIELD, the Sen- 
ate resumed the consideration of legis- 
lative business. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 
REPORT ON UNNECESSARY COSTS INCURRED IN 

FuRNI' HING AMMUNITION FoR TEST-FIRING 

M14 RIFLES 


A letter from the Comptroller General, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
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unnecessary costs incurred in furnishing am- 
munition for test-firing M14 rifies, Depart- 
ment of the Army, dated March 1964 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 


Report ON EXCESSIVE Costs INCURRED AS A 
RESULT OF MULTIPLE MANAGEMENT OF SUP- 
PLIES AT THE ATLANTIC MISSILE RANGE 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on excessive costs incurred as a 
result of multiple management of supplies 
at the Atlantic Missile Range, Department of 
the Air Force, dated March 1964 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the Sen- 
ate, or presented, and referred as indi- 
cated: 

By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 


pore: 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the Commerce and Industry Council of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Greater Philadel- 
phia, signed by Hal L. Bemis, chairman, re- 
lating to pending amendments of the Sugar 
Act of 1948, as amended; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

The petition of Grace C. Brown, of Ran- 
dolph, N.Y., relating to the enactment of 
legislation to provide funds for the Seneca 
Tribe of Indians; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

A resolution adopted by the mayor and 
Council of the Borough of Manville, NJ., 
favoring the enactment of the so-called Gal- 
lagher bill, to provide for the treatment and 
rehabilitation of drug addicts; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
United Church Women of the Toledo Area, 
Toledo, Ohio, signed by Rosa Marie Moody, 
legislative chairman, praying for the enact- 
ment of the civil rights bill; ordered to lie 
on the table. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

H.R. 2262. An act for the relief of Catalina 
Properties, Inc. (Rept. No. 964) . 


BILLS AND A JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. CLARK: 

S. 2648. A bill to amend the Federal Re- 
serve Act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CLARK when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. McCLELLAN (for himself and 
Mr. FULBRIGHT) : 

S. 2649. A bill to designate as the Graham 
Burke Pumping Plant the pumping plant 
being constructed in the State of Arkansas 
as part of the White River backwater unit 
of the lower Mississippi River flood control 
project; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN (by request) : 

S. 2650. A bill to permit the use of statisti- 
cal sampling procedures in the examination 
of vouchers; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 
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(See the remarks of Mr. McCLELLAN when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 2651. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to defer recognition of gain 
in certain liquidations; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Macnuson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 2652. A bill to amend section 502 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, relating to con- 
struction differential subsidies; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MAGNUSON when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

S. 2653. A bili for the relief of Claire An- 

gelillo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CASE: 

S. 2654. A bill to change the name of the 
canal, known as the Bay Head-Manasquan 
Canal and as the Manasquan River-Barne- 
gat Bay Canal, to Point Pleasant Canal; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MONRONEY (for himself and 
Mr. EDMONDSON) : 

S. 2655. A bill to authorize the sale of 58.19 
acres of Eastern Shawnee tribal land in Okla- 
homa; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MONRONEY when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HUMPHREY (for Mr, ENGLE 
and Mr. KucHEL): 

S. J. Res. 162. Joint resolution extending 
recognition to the International Exposition 
for Southern California in the year 1968 and 
authorizing the President to issue a procla- 
mation calling upon the several States of the 
Union and foreign countries to take part in 
the exposition; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 


IMPROVEMENT IN ECONOMIC 
POLICY COORDINATION 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, on Mon- 
day, March 16, in the financial pages of 
the Washington Post, Harvey H. Segal 
once again sets forth a few of the many 
sound reasons why Congress should take 
greater pains to assure that the mone- 
tary policies of the Federal Reserve 
Board are more closely coordinated with 
the economic policies of the adminis- 
tration in power. I ask that Mr. Segal's 
column, “The Independence of the Fed,” 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE INDEPENDENCE OF THE FED 
(By Harvey H. Segal) 

The more entrenched an economic in- 
stitution becomes, the more completely its 
unique characteristics tend to be overlooked. 
Our independent monetary authority, estab- 
lished 50 years ago, is an intriguing case in 
point. 

Informed readers knew exactly what Pres- 
ident Johnson was talking about when in his 
economic message he said, “It would be self- 
defeating to cancel the stimulus of tax re- 
duction by tightening money.” It was a 
warning to the Federal Reserve authorities. 
But few sophisticated readers were aston- 
ished by the fact that it was necessary for 
the President of the United States to engage 
in an exercise of exhortation. His aim was 
to persuade the officials of a central bank 
which is the creature of Congress that they 
should not counteract the expansionary 
fiscal policy of that Congress. 
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Clashes with the Fed are viewed with 
equanimity by otherwise thoughtful and 
critical people who would be quick to point 
out the dangers of divided authority in other 
areas of Government or business. And yet 
they are not at all perturbed by a political 
framework which permits fiscal and mone- 
tary policies to move in opposite directions. 

The Commission on Money and Credit, a 
group of distinguished public figures which 
investigated our monetary institutions at the 
behest of the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, touched upon this problem in 
the widely circulated report published in 
1961. The Federal Reserve System, they said, 
“has a regulated private base, a mixed middle 
component, and a controlling public apex. 
The mixture of public and private elements 
is unique among the closely regulated sec- 
tors of our national economy, unique too 
among the central banking systems around 
the world.” 

As a representative group, it approached 
the delicate issue of independence with cau- 
tion. But they stressed the need for coordi- 
nating economic policies, and their rec- 
ommendations for change would in fact 
diminish the independence of the Fed. 
They proposed that the chairman and vice 
chairman of the Reserve Board be designated 
by the President and serve 4-year terms 
coterminous with his own; that the deter- 
mination of open-market policies be vested 
in the Board alone; and that the capital stock 
of the 12 regional Reserve banks, now held 
by the member banks, be retired. 

These recommendations are not essentially 
different from three of the most important 
proposals which Representative WRIGHT Par- 
MAN, Democrat, of Texas, has incorporated 
in bills being considered by the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. 

Unfortunately a reputation for populism, 
sustained by an agrarian, soft-money rhet- 
oric, has diminished the authority which 
PatmMaN should properly command. His 
knowledge of American monetary institu- 
tions is encyclopedic, and his insights into 
policy issues are always keen. But he has 
irreparably alienated the banking establish- 
ment through the espousal of heresies and, 
more immediately, by championing the cause 
of the rival savings and loan institutions. 

For the past 7 weeks, the Banking Com- 
mittee has held a series of hearings which 
are casting new light on an independent 
monetary authority as well as upon vital but 
neglected issues of monetary policy. 

From the testimony of more than a dozen 
academic monetary authorit.es, experts rep- 
resenting various schools of thought, two 
salient points emerge. Almost all agree that 
the monetary authority must be responsive 
to the wishes of Congress and the executive 
branch. 

And there was remarkable unanimity on 
the proposition that the monetary authority 
should endeavor to maintain the steady 
growth of the monetary stock. 

John Gurley, of Stanford University, had 
this to say in reply to the argument that 
an independent monetary agency, which 
alone knows what is best, is required to en- 
force unpopular, anti-inflationary policies: 
“Fiscal policies have their unpopular fea- 
tures, too * * * but that is no reason why 
an agency, independent of the administra- 
tion, should levy and collect our taxes. What 
counts is the entire package of economic 
policies * * * designed by the administration 
and presented by it to the public.” 

As for monetary policy, it was particularly 
significant that George Leland Bach, a con- 
servative monetary economist who is a di- 
rector of the Pittsburgh Federal Reserve 
Branch Bank, suggested that the FRS in- 
crease the money supply in 1964 by an 
amount sufficient to prevent interest rates 
from rising. He estimated the required in- 
crement to the money stock at between $5 
and $8 billion. 
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It is difficult to convince the Congress of 
the dangers of delegating the power to create 
money to an entity which may frustrate its 
wishes as well as those of the executive. But 
some important issues have been joined, and 
a debate over independence is likely to go 
on for a long time. 


Mr, CLARK. Mr. President, President 
Johnson has sent up to Congress rec- 
ommendations which are the opening 
shots in a war against poverty and un- 
employment in America. The Presi- 
dent’s antipoverty bill deals with some 
of the most critical problems of the hard- 
core unemployed. But the Subcommit- 
tee on Employment and Manpower, 
which I have the honor to Chair, in the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare has concluded, after a year’s 
study, that we will have to do a better 
job in integrating our national monetary, 
taxation, and expenditure policies if we 
are ever to remove the blight of chronic 
and persistent unemployment from our 
land. And the coordination of fiscal and 
monetary policy cannot be improved un- 
less we are willing to provide for better 
coordination between the Federal Re- 
serve Board, the other executive agencies, 
and the President. 

The Congress in 1913 established the 
Federal Reserve System as an agency of 
the Congress to act primarily as a regu- 
lator of the banking system and a clear- 
ing mechanism for banks. By gradual 
evolution, Congress has delegated to the 
Board of Governors of this semiprivate, 
independent agency extensive discretion- 
ary power over the supply of money and 
credit. No mechanism exists presently 
to assure an effective degree of coordina- 
tion between fiscal and monetary policy 
as key elements in determining the level 
of employment, rate of growth, and de- 
gree of price stability in the economy. 
As a result, there have been occasions 
when fiscal and monetary actions were 
in opposition, thwarting the goals of 
both. 

Ours is the only industrial democracy 
in the world where the central banking 
system is not ultimately responsible to 
the National Government, usually 
through the Treasury. Neither is there 
any statement in the legislative man- 
date requiring the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem to correlate its efforts with the pur- 
poses of the Employment Act. The FRB 
in pursuit of its concern to provide a 
flexible currency to expand and contract 
in response to business needs has gener- 
ally taken some cognizance of employ- 
ment conditions but has given priority 
to maintaining price stability. Last week 
in the Banking and Currency Committee, 
I asked J. L. Robertson, who was before 
the committee in connection with his 
renomination to the Federal Reserve 
Board, whether the Board even consulted 
with the Council of Economic Advisers 
or the Secretary of Labor about the em- 
ployment implications of any decision 
the Board was about to make. He said 
that no such consultation occurs. Yet 
the need for such coordination in order 
to carry out the mandate of the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946 is obvious. 

Three years ago the Commission on 
Money and Credit, a distinguished group 
appointed by the Committee for Eco- 
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nomic Development, recommended that 
the terms of the officers and members of 
the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System be revised to allow each 
newly elected President of the United 
States to nominate a Chairman of his 
choice for a 4-year term on the Federal 
Reserve Board coterminous with his 
own. The commission also recom- 
mended that open-market decisions be 
transferred from the separate Open 
Market Committee to the Presidentially 
appointed Board of Governors. I ask 
unanimous consent to have reprinted at 
this point in the Recorp the report of the 
Commission on Money and Credit deal- 
ing with this matter. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD CHANGES 


It is a matter for argument and judgment 
whether and in what directions, and how 
far, the System’s governing structure should 
be altered in the national interest. The 
basic issue is the degree of independence of 
the Federal Reserve from other parts of the 
Government and from the banking commu- 
nity it both serves and regulates. A strong 
advocate for the claims of monetary stability 
is needed within the Government, and the 
central bank is the natural home of such 
advocacy. A measure of independence from 
the Treasury with respect to support of the 
Treasury securities market is a requisite too, 
if the central bank is to exercise effective 
monetary control. Disagreements turn on 
how far insulation from the President and 
Congress and from the other agencies con- 
cerned with economic policy helps or hinders 
the expression of the central bank’s view- 
point; and on whether a clear locus of au- 
thority is needed to secure coordination and 
prevent conflicts from deteriorating into 
stalemates. 

Some arguments for independence are 
more or less frankly antidemocratic in their 
premises. For example, it is said that anti- 
inflationary measures are unpopular though 
necessary, and therefore the best assurance 
of their being taken is by “endowing the 
Board of Governors with a considerable de- 
gree of independence,” or that “hard” 
decisions are more acceptable to the public 
“if they are decided by public officials who, 
like the members of the judiciary, are re- 
moved from immediate pressures.” Others 
assert, instead, that the accountability of 
the System is achieved through its responsi- 
bility to Congress, and call the Federal 
Reserve an “agent of Congress,” invoking 
then the doctrine of the separation of pow- 
ers to argue that this requires independence 
for the Federal Reserve from the executive. 
It has been argued, however, that the FRB is 
less accountable to Congress than the line 
departments in the Presidential hierarchy. 
It does not depend on appropriations for its 
funds and so is freed from the most potent 
of congressional controls over administra- 
tive agencies. And Congress has been no- 
tably circumspect in even suggesting its 
policy views to the Board, let alone incurring 
responsibility for its decisions. All agencies, 
line departments like the Treasury no less 
than the FRB, are “creatures of Congress” in 
the sense of owing their existence and pow- 
ers to legislation. And agencies with single 
heads are more easily held accountable by 
Congress or by anyone else than those with 
boards at the top. 

No doubt there are occasions and types 
of pressures that need to be guarded against. 
But the telling arguments for independence 
are less protective than positive: independ- 
ence spells opportunity; it is an invitation 
to vigor; it attracts able pecple. 
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The need for coordination, however, is very 
important. Isolation may mean weakness, 
and Presidential support can be very helpful 
at times. The real ability of the System to 
influence national economic policy nume 
well be increased rather than diminished 
its ties to the President were close. 525 
commission believes that somewhat closer 
ties are advisable. 

Of the means to this end, one has already 
been tried and discarded: the ex officio mem- 
berships of the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Comptroller of the Currency on the 
Board. This tended rather to subordinate 
the System to the Treasury, and it is not 
simply a Treasury view by an overall per- 
spective that is wanted. 

A Presidential power to issue published 
directives to the Board has also been sug- 
gested on the principle that if Presidential 
influence is to be brought to bear, it had 
better be out in the open. The objection 
to this is not its visibility but the clumsy 
nature of the instrument. No one wants 
every Board action to require Presidential 
clearance, Nor is a mechanism desirable 
that would tend to dramatize differences in 
views. The need is for closer working re- 
lationships and greater unity of purpose and 
outlook. 

The mildest suggestion, amounting to no 
change, was urged by Chairman Martin in 
1952, after the “accord”: he granted the 
need for coordination but argued that it 
could be met through informal consulta- 
tion. If congenlality of temperament and 
outlook among agency and department heads 
could always be counted on, the Commis- 
sion would have looked no further for so- 
lutions. But in the interests of Government- 
wide coordination of economic policy the 
Commission in chapter 10 recommends some 
steps to provide a consultative forum and 
to increase the incentives toward concert. 
To the same end, and because of the ex- 
ceptional degree of the FRB’s independence, 
the commission makes the following recom- 
mendations here. 

The FRB Chairman and Vice Chairman 
should be designated by the President from 
among the Board’s membership, to serve for 
4-year terms coterminous with the Presi- 
dent's. 

This strikes a balance in formal status 
between tenure at the President's pleasure, 
which some of the Commissioners would pre- 
fer, and no change, which other Commis- 
sioners advocate. 

The FRB should consist of five members, 
with overlapping 10-year terms, one expir- 
ing each odd-numbered year; members 
should be eligible for reappointment, 

This would assure the President of one 
vacancy to be filled shortly after his inaugu- 
ration, while retaining the general stability 
of Board membership. The reduction in 
numbers should enhance the status of mem- 
bers, and the 10-year term combines a suffi- 
cient protection for independence, with 
some safeguard against superannuation. 

Apart from the instruments of general 
monetary policy, the Board has important 
regulatory powers over member banks and 
some other financial institutions—for in- 
stance in the administration of the Bank 
Holding Company Act and the antitrust laws 
as applied to banks, in the approval or dis- 
approval of applications for branches, merg- 
ers, and the like. These powers are vested 
in the Board, and the Board appears to treat 
them as nondelegable. Their exercise is ex- 
ceedingly time consuming and will become 
considerably more so, if the Commission's 
recommendations in chapter 6 regarding the 
consolidation of functions of the Comptroller 
of the Currency and of the FDIC into the 
FRB are adopted. In this aspect of its work 
the Board has suffered from a malady that 
has plagued the other independent regula- 
tory commissions, a congestion of detailed 
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business at the top, to the detriment of the 
time and energy Board members can devote 
to the broad issues of monetary policy. 

The FRB Chairman should be the chief 
executive officer of the Board, empowered to 
handle administrative matters. The law 
should be clarified to authorize the Board to 
delegate to Board committees, or to Board 
members individually, or to senior staff offi- 
cers of the Board, any of its functions in the 
administration of its powers in regard to the 
supervision of the banking structure, such 
as the Bank Holding Company Act, the anti- 
trust laws in regard to mergers, and applica- 
tions for charters and branches. Any actions 
so delegated should be subject to review in 
the Board’s discretion. The first sentence 
strengthens existing language in the statute 
slightly and makes clear that the Board as a 
whole is not to be encumbered with routine 
administrative matters. The remainder of 
the recommendation would give the Board an 
authority similar to that vested in other in- 
dependent regulatory commissions, to con- 
serve its members’ time and to arrange for 
the more expeditious dispatch of its case load 
business. 

Occupational and geographical qualifica- 
tions for Board members should be elimi- 
nated. Instead the statute should stipulate 
that members shall be positively qualified by 
experience or education, competence, inde- 
pendence, and objectivity commensurate 
with the increased responsibilities recom- 
mended for them in the achievement of low 
levels of unemployment, an adequate rate of 
economic growth, and reasonable stability of 
price levels in the economy. Salaries of top 
Officials throughout the Government should 
be sharply increased, and in view of the grav- 
ity of their responsibilities, FRB members 
should be compensated at the highest salary 
level available for appointive offices in the 
Government. 

The problem of responsiveness in the Board 
is closely connected with the problem of 
representation. From the beginning the 
Federal Reserve Act has contained varying 
provisions stipulating occupational and geo- 
graphical qualifications of one sort or an- 
other for Board members. None of these 
has noticeably improved the caliber of the 
Board, and their tendency is to imply a re- 
sponsiveness to parochial interests. Whether 
or not this is the fact in particular cases, 
the status of members and the chances of 
coordination with the rest of the executive 
branch should be improved if Board mem- 
bers understand that the President’s selec- 
tion is based on their personal qualifications 
rather than on any representational ties 
they may bring with them. In addition, the 
listing of some interests to be ized 
produces claims for recognition from others. 
There cannot be places enough to go around 
for all claimants. The present geographical 
restriction also limits the President’s choice 
of a Board Chairman, if he selects a new 
member, to districts not already represented 
on the Board. 

The present statutory Federal Advisory 
Council should be replaced by an advisory 
council of 12 members appointed by the 
Board from nominees presented by the 
boards of directors of the Federal Reserve 
banks. At least two nominations, not more 
than one of them from any single sector of 
the economy, should be presented by each 
bank. The Board should make its selection, 
one from each district, in such a manner 
as to secure a council broadly representative 
of all aspects of the American economy. 
Council members should serve for 3-year 
terms, not immediately renewable. The 
council should meet with the Federal Reserve 
Board at least twice a year. 

The channels of outside advice to the 
Board need broadening, and one obstacle 
to this is the present statutory position of 
the Federal Advisory Council. Custom has 
confined the membership of the FAC to com- 
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mercial bankers. The Commission thinks 
the mandate to consult should embrace a 
wider range of interests, and that the means, 
beyond a reconstituted council, should be 
deliberately left open ended. 

An important internal source of advice 
should be further recognized and strength- 
ened. The law should formally constitute 
the 12 Federal Reserve bank presidents as 
& conference of Federal Reserve bank presi- 
dents, to meet at least four times a year with 
the Board, and oftener as the Board finds 
necessary. 
The Board is already authorized to appoint 
and consult such other continuing or ad hoc 
advisory committees as it finds proper in the 
furtherance of its work, and this authority 
should remain. 

The determination of open market policies 
should be vested in the Board. In estab- 
lishing its open market policy the Board 
should be required to consult with the 12 
Federal Reserve bank presidents. 

The determination of the rediscount rate— 
the same for all Reserve banks—should be 
vested with the Board. In establishing this 
rate the Board should be required to con- 
sult with the 12 Federal Reserve bank 
presidents. 

The determination of reserve requirements 
should continue to be vested in the Board. 
In establishing these requirements the 
Board should be required to consult with 
the 12 Federal Reserve bank presidents. 

As to the Board's powers, three points 
should be made. First, the distinction be- 
tween the Board and the Federal Open Mar- 
ket Committee has outlived its usefulness. 
The exercise of the system’s three main 
powers should be complementary and gov- 
erned by the same considerations; that is, 
by the same people in the same forum. This 
has come about in practice and is desirable. 
Second, the decisions of the Board are exer- 
cises of public regulatory authority, and 
there should be no ambiguity about where 
the responsibility for them lies: it belongs 
exclusively in the hands of public officials. 
Third, the quality of the deliberations over 
the use of these powers gains from the ad- 
visory participation of the Reserve bank 
presidents in the discussions. Their experi- 
ence and counsel are needed and should 
continue to be available. There may well 
be others whose advice would be helpful 
too, and the channels of access to the Board 
can be profitably extended. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I am 
sending to the desk a bill which is con- 
sonant with the forthcoming recommen- 
dations of the Subcommittee on Employ- 
ment and Manpower and which embraces 
the proposals of the Commission on 
Money and Credit. I ask that it lie on 
the desk for 1 week for additional co- 
sponsors. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill will lie on the desk, as 
requested by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The bill (S. 2648) to amend the Federal 
Reserve Act, and for other purposes, in- 
troduced by Mr. CLARK, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


STATISTICAL SAMPLING PROCE- 
DURES IN THE EXAMINATION OF 
VOUCHERS 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to permit the use of statistical sam- 
pling procedures in the examination of 
vouchers. 
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This bill, which I am introducing at 
the request of the Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, would authorize de- 
partment and agency heads to prescribe 
the use of statistical sampling procedures 
in the examination of disbursing vouch- 
ers when it is determined that the ac- 
counting system and related internal 
controls are adequate and that economies 
will result from the adoption of such a 
procedure. 

It is estimated that the adoption of 
this sampling procedure will save up to 
8% million in the Department of Agri- 
culture alone, without losing the intan- 
gible and deterrent advantages of exam- 
ining every voucher. 

I ask unanimous consent that a letter 
addressed to the President pro tempore 
of the Senate by the Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, dated March 3, 1964, 
which sets forth additional background 
and justification for this proposed legis- 
lation, be printed in the Record at this 
point as part of my remarks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the letter referred to by the Senator 
from Arkansas will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2650) to permit the use 
of statistical sampling procedures in the 
examination of vouchers, introduced by 
Mr. MCCLELLAN, by request, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

The letter presented by Mr. MCCLELLAN 
is as follows: 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., March 3, 1964. 
Hon, Cart HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HAYDEN: There is forwarded 
herewith a draft of legislation To permit the 
use of statistical sampling procedures in the 
examination of vouchers.” 

This proposal is an outgrowth of the ad- 
ministration’s continuing program to im- 
prove financial management practices in the 
Federal Government. It is based upon stud- 
ies made by the Department of Agriculture 
and the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. The results of such studies 
were reviewed by the General Accounting 
Office, the Treasury Department, and the 
Bureau of the Budget in conjunction with 
representatives of other major agencies. 

PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 

Generally, the purpose of the proposed 
legislation is to authorize department and 
agency heads to prescribe the use of statisti- 
cal sampling procedures in the examination 
of disbursing vouchers when it is determined 
that the accounting system and related in- 
ternal contiols are adequate and that econ- 
omies will result from the adoption of such 
a procedure. 

The use of statistical sampling approach to 
voucher examination will permit more effec- 
tive manpower utilization and a significant 
reduction in examining costs without losing 
the intangible and deterrent advantages of 
examining every voucher. 

JUSTIFICATION 

The results of the studies by the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and Health, Education, 
and Welfare clearly demonstrated that the 
benefits derived from a detailed examina- 
tion of each voucher before payment were 
not commensurate with the costs incurred. 
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While significant improvements have been 
made in agency accounting and re- 
lated areas of internal contro] during the 
past 15 years, very little change has been 
made in the voucher examination function. 
The accounting and internal control im- 
provements have a direct and significant 
bearing on the need for conducting a de- 
tailed examination of every voucher. For 
example, agency systems, independent of the 
voucher examination process, provide a 
means of determining that funds are appro- 
priately obligated; services and materials are 
actually received and that quality, quantity, 
and price are in accord with the obligating 
documents. Thus the voucher examination 
process, properly constituted, should be an 
element of the agency internal control sys- 
tem designed to assist in the identification 
of faulty or improperly administered pro- 
cedures. 

The costly and frequently unnecessary 
voucher review processes are inherent in 
present statutes which hold, under certain 
conditions, certifying or disbursing officers 
responsible for incorrect payments, notwith- 
standing the adequacy of the accounting 
system and related controls. The Comp- 
troller General has ruled that legislation is 
required in order to authorize the use of 
statistical sampling techniques. If this pro- 
posal is adopted, statistical sam ling proce- 
dures would be established in conformity 
with principles, standards, and related re- 
quirements prescribed by the Comptroller 
General as provided in section 112 of the 
Accounting and Auditing Act of 1950, 31 
U.S.C. 66. 

Section (a) ot the draft proposal provides 
that a certifying or disbursing officer acting 
in good faith and in conformity with ap- 
proved statistical sampling procedures, 
established by the head of his department or 
agency, will not be held liable for an im- 
proper payment on a voucher which is not 
subject to examination under the prescribed 
system. This is essential in order to estab- 
lish an environment within which tangible 
benefits may be achieved. 

Section (b) of the draft legislation pro- 
tects the interest of the Government by 
making it clear that the payee, beneficiary, 
or other recipient of an improper payment 
continues to be liable therefor, and that the 
administrative agency concerned has a con- 
tinuing responsibility for collection action. 


ESTIMATE OF SAVINGS 


The use of statistical sampling in the ex- 
amination of vouchers will permit more ef- 
fective manpower utilization and a signifi- 
cant reduction in examining costs. Studies 
in Agriculture indicate a reduction in annual 
examining costs ranging from $400,000 to 
$500,000 and in Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare an estimated annual net saving of $268,- 
000. While it is not feasible to estimate the 
ultimate savings that would result from the 
adoption of such a procedure Government- 
wide, it is reasonable to conclude that it 
would be substantial. 

The proposed legislation is in accord with 
the administration's program of curtailing 
procedures and activities of little or no util- 
ity, adopting more efficient techniques, and 
providing for more effective manpower utili- 
zation, It is recommended that it be enacted 
by the Congress. 

Sincerely, 
KERMIT GORDON, 
Director. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REV- 
ENUE CODE OF 1954 TO DEFER 
RECOGNITION OF GAIN IN CER- 
TAIN LIQUIDATIONS 
Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 

introduce, for appropriate reference, a 

bill to provide existing personal holding 
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companies the chance to liquidate in- 
stead of remaining incorporated under 
the new tax law provisions. 

The new tax laws impose the most 
comprehensive changes in personal hold- 
ing company taxation since 1937. The 
opportunity to liquidate without paying 
a burdensome tax is extended to those 
companies that become personal holding 
companies for the first time by virtue 
of the new law, but no such opportunity 
is offered existing personal holding com- 
panies. Yet in many respects such com- 
panies would be adversely affected by 
the new provisions, for although the rate 
of taxation of personal holding company 
income has been lowered, possible ap- 
plication of the holding company tax 
has been greatly broadened. 

The change proposed by this bill would 
in no sense constitute a windfall. It 
would not apply the favorable capital 
gains treatment of distributions of ac- 
cumulated earnings afforded companies 
becoming personal holding companies 
by reason of the new tax law, but would 
tax such liquidating distributions by ex- 
isting personal holding companies as or- 
dinary income. This bill would merely 
defer, until disposition by the individual 
shareholder, taxation on securities that 
have appreciated in value while held by 
the liquidated corporation. 

No loss of tax revenue would occur by 
reason of this change, for as both the 
Finance Committee and the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation 
have observed in commenting on prede- 
cessors of this bill, the revenue effect of 
such a provision would be negligible. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2651) to amend the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 to defer recog- 
nition of gain in certain liquidations, in- 
troduced by Mr. MacNnuson, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 


EXTENSION OF 55-PERCENT MAXI- 
MUM VESSEL CONSTRUCTION 
SUBSIDY FOR 3 YEARS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
introduce, at the request of the Commit- 
tee of American Steamship Lines, for 
appropriate reference, a bill to amend 
section 502 of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended, in order to extend the 
present law, which authorizes a vessel 
emstruction- differential subsidy up to 
55 percent. 

Our basic maritime legislation, the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, requires 
that ship operators who hold operating 
subsidy contracts with the Government, 
replace their fleets periodically by new 
construction in U.S. shipyards. The 
purpose of this requirement is to insure 
the maintenance of a domestic ship- 
building industry for economic and de- 
fense reasons. The 1936 act recognizes 
that because of our high standard of liv- 
ing, it is more expensive to build ships 
in the United States than in foreign 
yards. Accordingly, the Government 
provides a construction-differential sub- 
sidy in order to offset the additional cost 
to the ship operator who is required to 
construct vessels in the United States. 
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The report of the Senate Committee on 
Commerce accompanying proposed leg- 
islation leading to the enactment of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, emphasized 
that— 

The financial assistance * * * is not paid 
to the ship operator. It is paid to the ship- 
builder and represents the difference in 
cost between the American and foreign ship 
from which American labor benefits. 


The construction-differential subsidy 
is calculated by the Maritime Adminis- 
tration on the basis of the actual differ- 
ence between constructing a specific ship 
in the United States and overseas. This 
procedure permits the American ship- 
owner to buy a vessel at its world market 
value and puts him on a par as to capital 
costs with his foreign competitors. This 
is in accord with the parity principle 
which underlies the 1936 act. 

The 1936 act placed a ceiling of 50 per- 
cent on construction subsidy payments 
to shipyards. This was done at a time 
when the actual differentials were well 
below 50 percent. In 1960, the Com- 
mittee on Commerce held hearings 
which disclosed that because of rising 
U.S. costs the actual differential in some 
cases exceeded 50 percent. Accordingly, 
the committee recommended, and the 
Congress adopted, legislation which set 
the ceiling at 55 percent for a period of 
2 years. This matter was again reviewed 
during hearings in 1962, at which time 
the evidence indicated that the actual 
differential was still between 50 and 55 
percent. Accordingly, the Congress ex- 
tended the 55-percent ceiling for an ad- 
ditional 2 years, until June 30, 1964. 
These increases in the ceiling were made 
temporary so that the interested con- 
gressional committees could periodically 
review trends in shipbuilding prices. 

Actual construction-differential sub- 
sidy determinations made by the Mari- 
time Administration during the past 2 
years have generally ranged between 50 
and 55 percent. Therefore, it appears 
necessary to further extend the 55-per- 
cent ceiling so as to insure that the 
parity principles of the 1936 act are 
achieved. Accordingly, I am today in- 
troducing proposed legislation which 
would extend the 55-percent ceiling for 
3 years, to June 30, 1967. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2652) to amend section 502 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, re- 
lating to construction-differential sub- 
sidies, introduced by Mr. Macnuson, by 
request, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee ‘on 
Commerce. 


SALE OF CERTAIN INDIAN LAND 
OWNED BY EASTERN SHAWNEE 
TRIBE OF OKLAHOMA 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and my colleague, the 
junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Epmonpson], I introduce, for appro- 
priate reference, a bill to authorize the 
sale by the Secretary of the Interior 
of 58.19 acres of tribal land in Okla- 
homa owned by the Eastern Shawnee 
Tribe of Oklahoma. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2655) to authorize the 
sale of 58.19 acres of Eastern Shawnee 
tribal land in Oklahoma, introduced by 
Mr. Monroney (for himself and Mr. Ep- 
MONDSON), was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PROMOTION OF PUBLIC CONFI- 
DENCE IN THE INTEGRITY OF 
CONGRESS AND THE EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SOR OF BILL 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Hart] be 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1261 at all 
subsequent printings of the bill and all 
subsequent recordings that are made on 
the records of the Senate. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, March 18, 1964, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 1781. An act for the relief of Antonio 
Credenza; 

S. 1878. An act to amend the act providing 
for the admission of the State of Alaska into 
the Union in order to extend the time for the 
filing of applications for the selection of 
certain lands by such State; 

S. 1976. An act for the relief of Dr. Gabriel 
Antero Sanchez (Hernandez); 

S. 1985. An act for the relief of Giuseppe 
Cacciani; 

S. 2040. An act to amend title 35 of the 
United States Ccde to permit a written decla- 
ration to be accepted in lieu of an oath, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 2085. An act for the relief of William 
Maurer Trayfors; and 

S. 2448. An act to amend the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954. 


WHAT SENATOR RUSSELL'S “RE- 
LOCATION PLAN” AMENDMENT 
REALLY MEANS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the pro- 
posal made by the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. RUSSELL] for a so-called Volun- 
tary Racial Relocation Commission as an 
amendment to the pending bipartisan 
civil rights bill is both too shocking and 
too revealing to be ignored. It is revealing 
in that it would signal the weakness of 
our Nation’s position so long as it has no 
legal and moral answer to the claims to 
equal treatment of almost 20 million 
Negro citizens. It is also revealing that 
this move of desperation is made by 
the opponents of the civil rights bill 
so early in the tactical situation on the 
Senate floor, after just a week of debate 
on the motion to take up the bill. Sev- 
eral aspects of this proposal ought to be 
pointed out before it sinks into the ob- 
scurity it deserves: 

First. Like similar outlandish pro- 
posals made over the last 15 years—to 
move Negroes from the United States to 
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Africa or to move them to a single all- 
Negro State or group of States—this 
proposal, to equalize the Negro popula- 
tions of all the States by moving some 
Negroes from the South to other parts 
of the country, is a flight from reality, 
a kind of refusal to face up to a critical 
problem which is entirely untypical in 
our American society. We have always 
prided ourselves on our ability to face 
reality and meet our problems; this is 
an attempt to evade a critical one. 

Second. The usually unspoken prem- 
ise of these attempts is a fact admitted 
by the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. EL- 
LENDER] last week: that whites in some 
areas in the South deny the Negro the 
right to vote because Negroes are in the 
majority in those areas and the white 
minority fears that it will lose political 
control if the majority votes. The an- 
swer provided by the relocation proposal 
is to make sure that Negroes are per- 
manently—and throughout the Nation— 
a minority. This would be a distortion 
of the very basis of our entire political 
structure—that the majority rules in free 
and open elections. To put the proposal 
in its perspective, one need only consider 
what would be a parallel proposal: that 
the political party in power should in- 
duce adherents of the opposing political 
party to move from State to State so 
that the ruling party will remain per- 
manently in power by always remaining 
the majority party in every political sub- 
division. 

Third. One of the basic arguments 
used repeatedly by the opponents of civil 
rights legislation is that somehow it 
would involve too great a governmental 
control of private, individual behavior, 
and that in the end this must lead to 
tyranny. Yet population movements 
“encouraged” to solve social problems 
are the greatest interference in private, 
individual lives, and have historically 
been the hallmark of tyrannical societies. 

Fourth. Such flights from reality are 
often justified on the alleged ground 
that the Negroes of the South are mov- 
ing to the North by themselves anyway 
and that more of them would leave if 
only they could. But it is apparent that 
this is not the case: the great majority 
of southern Negroes, just like southern 
whites, obviously would prefer to live in 
the area of the Nation in which they 
were born and have lived, so long as they 
can do so under conditions of dignity 
and with the equal opportunities which 
the Constitution should assure them. 
The experiment in resettlement tried last 
year in several Southern States, the so- 
called freedom rides in reverse, was a 
resounding failure and served only to 
demonstrate this truth. Senator Rus- 
SELL’s proposal is simply an attempt to 
do on a national scale what failed so 
miserably last year when it was attempt- 
ed on a private and State level. 

Mr. JAVITS subsequently said: Mr. 
President, this morning I made some 
comments about the proposal of the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] for re- 
location. I wish to add one very basic 
point to my statement, and that is that, 
somehow or other, this proposal bears a 
resemblance to those of certain extreme 
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Negro groups that wish to consolidate 
all Negroes into one or more sections of 
the United States. I join my colleagues 
in condemning that proposal from the 
other side as well. 

I wish to add that statement to what I 
said previously. 


PREPARING FOR THE OLYMPICS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, we 
Americans are by nature keen competi- 
tors and insist on the highest standards 
of performance in everything our Na- 
tion undertakes. This, Mr. President, 
was the reason why there was no joy in 
this country when the results of the 
recently completed winter Olympic 
games were announced. Like the 
Mighty Casey of legendary fame, we 
struck out at Innsbruck. The disap- 
pointment throughout the Nation is 
not a reflection upon the athletes them- 
selves but rather an expression that they 
were never given an opportunity to prop- 
erly prepare for the Olympics. 

The United States is now doing some 
soul searching to determine our pol cy 
toward the Olympics. Some suggest we 
abandon the traditional appeal for pri- 
vate contributions to support our teams 
and instead look to the Federal Govern- 
ment for the necessary money. They 
cite the fact that under the Mutual Edu- 
cational and Cultural Exchange Act— 
also known as the President’s special in- 
ternational program—the State De- 
partment has sponsored 268 foreign 
tours by American cultural groups since 
1954. The contention is that the Olym- 
pics have as much value as cultural ex- 
change, that poor showings detract from 
our international prestige, and that 
therefore, the Olympics are ent'tled to 
claim similar support from Washington. 

Others urge that we are at an im- 
possible competitive d'sadvantage in 
vying with State subsidized athletes 
from other countries, and especially from 
behind the Iron Curtain. One con- 
stituent has suggested that the United 
States is as outclassed as I would be 
against Cassius Clay. 

Mr, President, I am pleased to note the 
nationwide interest in the Olympics and 
the desire to have the best possible per- 
formance on the part of our teams. We 
need not abandon our long-cherished 
principle of amateurism to achieve a 
place on the victor’s platform for the 
United States. 

It is evident that if the United States 
is to make a representative showing in 
future international competitions we 
must have adequate training facilities 
and programs for our athletes. Just as 
the professional baseball teams begin to 
prepare for the next season immediately 
after the world series, we should initiate 
right now a positive program for the 
1968 winter Olympic games in France. 
Unless we start planning and training at 
this juncture we are not going to develop 
the teams we are capable of sending to 
represent the United States. The Amer- 
ican people are not clamoring for all the 
gold medals awarded at the games, but 
they do insist that we make the best use 
of our talents. 
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One of the finest facilities in the world 
for training athletes for the winter 
games is in Lake Placid, N.Y. This was 
where the 1932 Olympics were held. 
Lake Placid is the obvious site to train 
our eastern athletes, if not competitors 
from throughout the country. I am 
hopeful that our amateur leaders will 
make use of this facility. 

In the months ahead as we develop 
plans for the training of our athletes for 
1968 we must settle upon our sources of 
revenue, The question merits thorough 
study. In my judgment the public is 
fully willing to support our teams 
through private contributions. The New 
York Times of March 8 included an arti- 
cle on the offer of some California busi- 
nessmen to put up as much as a quarter 
of a million dollars to train young skiers. 
Somewhere, somehow, we should be able 
to elicit a similar response among inter- 
ested individuals in other parts of the 
country. 

Mr. President, whether we do it 
through a congressional study, a White 
House commission, or amateur groups 
throughout the country, it is imperative 
that the United States start planning for 
the 1968 Olympics. 


IOU FILM CLOSES WITH PHONY 
LINCOLN QUOTATION CIRCU- 
LATED BY COMMITTEE FOR CON- 
STITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT — 
NO. 17 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, on 
a previous occasion I reported to the 
Senate that a widely circulated quota- 
tion, used to arouse Americans against 
their elected officials, was fictitious. 

The quotation read as follows: 

We cannot expect the Americans to jump 
from capitalism to communism, but we can 
assist their elected leaders in giving Amer- 
icans small doses of socialism, until they 
suddenly awake to find they have commu- 
nism. 


The quotation was attributed to Nikita 
Khrushchev, and was said, by the people 
who used it, to have been made during 
the summer of 1959. 

I asked the Library of Congress, Sen- 
ate Internal Security Subcommittee, 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, and 
Central Intelligence Agency if they could 
verify this statement. They could not. 
CIA Director John A. McCone advised 
me that: 

To the best of our knowledge, we believe 
the quotation to be spurious. 


Mr. President, it is easier for Ameri- 
cans to determine the authenticity of 
Sayings by American Presidents than of 
Soviet Premiers. However, the investor- 
owned-utilities—IOU’s conclude their 
current propaganda movie, “The Power 
Within,” with a spurious quotation at- 
tributed to Abraham Lincoln. 

There is an emotional scene at the 
end of this movie where the camera fo- 
cuses on a statue of Lincoln and a voice 
intones: 

You cannot build character and courage 
by taking away a man’s initiative and in- 
dependence. You cannot help man perma- 
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nently by doing for him what he could and 
should do for himself. 


Those 2 sentences are “Lincoln say- 
ings” 9 and 10 of the “10 points” er- 
roneously attributed to Lincoln. 

A few of the “10 points” were circu- 
lated as early as 1873. However, ac- 
cording to the Library of Congress, the 
Committee for Constitutional Govern- 
ment, which sold and circulated the 
spurious quotations, “has earned the 
honor of having first associated Mr. 
Lincoln with the maxims.” 

Some IOU’s have paid the Commit- 
tee for Constitutional Government to 
mail out propaganda and have contrib- 
uted to the Committee on Constitutional 
Government. Power company officials 
have solicited funds for the Committee 
on Constitutional Government. Per- 
haps a fraction of the funds donated to 
the Committee on Constitutional Gov- 
ernment should be invested in the works 
of Lincoln himself. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD, at 
this point, the Library of Congress re- 
port on “Abraham Lincoln and the 10 
points” and a 1-page flyer, listing the 
10 phony quotes, which was circulated 
and sold by the Committee for Constitu- 
tional Government. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLARK in the chair). Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the report 
and material were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND THE TEN POINTS 

The 10 points, which have been the sub- 
ject of numerous inquiries, have been 
erroneously attributed to Abraham Lincoln, 
but the identity of the person who first 
willfully or unwittingly ascribed them to 
Lincoln has not been discovered. 

The text of the 10 points most frequently 
used is as follows: 

1. You cannot bring about prosperity by 
discouraging thrift. 

2. You cannot strengthen the weak by 
weakening the strong. 

3. You cannot help small men up by tear- 
ing big men down. 

4. You cannot help the poor by destroy- 
ing the rich. 

5. You cannot lift the wage earner up by 
pulling the wage payer down. 

6. You cannot keep out of trouble by 
spending more than your income. 

7. You cannot further the brotherhood of 
man by inciting class hatred. 

8. You cannot establish sound social se- 
curity on borrowed money. 

9. You cannot build character and cour- 
ege by taking away a man’s initiative and 
independence. 

10. You cannot help men permanently by 
doing for them what they could and should 
do for themselves. 

The earliest dated appearances of any of 
the 10 points that have come to our notice 
are in publications of the Reverend William 
John Henry Boetcker. One of these booklets 
entitled “Inside Maxims, Gold Nuggets taken 
from the Boetcker Lectures” (Wilkinsburg, 
Pa., Inside Pub. Co., 1916), contains several 
mex ms which bear a strong resemblance to 
points 2, 3, 4, and 10; his “Open Letter to 
Father Charles E. Coughlin (Erie, Pa., Inside 
Pub. Co., 1935), reproduces Maxim 25 (i.e. 
points 2 and 4) on page 56, and the same 
page contains lines which greatly resemble 
point 3. 

Also, the “10 don'ts,” enumerated in an 
undated, printed handbill captioned “The 
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New Decalogue," which Mr. Boetcker has 
distributed widely, contains points 2-5 and 
10, and a slightly different ve sion which, 
under the title The Industrial Decalogue,” 
was included in “The American Charter Com- 
pass,” by Mr. Boetcker (Erie, Pa., Inside 
Feature Service, 1945), contains points 6 and 
8 in a single “don’t.” 

Furthermore, the 10 points were published 
under the title “Warning Signs on the Road 
to Prosperity” on the outside back cover of 
Investor America for February 1940, with no 
attribution of autho ship. This periodical, a 
monthly publication of the American Fed- 
eration of Investors, Inc., of which Mr. Hugh 
Stewart Magil was president, bore on the 
front cover a photograph of the Lincoln 
Memorial in Washington. Subsequently, the 
mex ms which had gained considerable pop- 
ularity both in the business and social wo ld 
were reprinted in a leaflet form by the fed- 
eration; and before long they were appearing 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in the news- 
paper press, in house organs, official docu- 
ments, and periodicals, and on Christmas 
ca ds. 

“Lincoln on Limitation” is the caption of 
a leaflet published by the Committee for 
Constitutional Government, of New York, in 
the fall of 1942, which contained on the 
reverse the 10 points. Of the four printings 
which we have seen (one bearing the caption 
“Lincoln on Private Property") one attrib- 
utes their sou ce to Land O'Lakes News, an- 
other to “Inspiration of Wm. J. H. Boetcker,” 
the third and fourth bear no attribution of 
source whatever, and none bears any attribu- 
tion to autho ship. However, as these print- 
ings carried on the face of the leaflet excerpts 
from Lincoln's writings, it appears that by 
printing the 10 points dos-a-dos to authentic 
Lincolnisms, without specifically relieving 
him of the distinction, the committee has 
earned the honor of having first associated 
Mr. Lincoln with the maxims. 

The Royle Fo um, published quarterly by 
John Royle & Sons, Paterson, N.J., in No. 24, 
September 15, 1943, printed the 10 points 
(p. [4]) in a variant sequence under the 
title “Ten Things You Cannot Do,” and 
ascribed them to Abraham Lincoln. This 
text, incorporated in a radio script, was 
b-oadcast as the work of Mr. Lincoln in 
Galen Drake's program of November 30, 1948. 

More recently the 10 points, slightly trans- 
posed, with the omission of a word or two, 
have been attributed directly to Lincoln in 
various media, and there seems to be no way 
of overtaking the rapid pace with which the 
mistaken identity has been spreading. 


Ten Potnts: THEY Cost So LITTLE—THEY ARE 
WORTH So MUCH 


(Inspiration of Wm. J. H. Boetcker) 


1. You cannot bring about prosperity by 
discouraging thrift. 

2. You cannot strengthen the weak by 
weakening the strong. 

3. You cannot help small men by tearing 
down big men. 

4. You cannot help the poor by destroying 
the rich. 

5. You cannot lift the wage earner by pull- 
ing down the wage payer. 

6. You cannot keep out of trouble by 
spending more than your income. 

7. You cannot further the brotherhood of 
man by inciting class hatred. 

8. You cannot establish sound security on 
borrowed money. 

9. You cannot build character and courage 
by taking away a man’s initiative and inde- 
pendence. 

10. You cannot help men permanently by 
doing for them what they could and should 
do for themselves. 

If you wish to distribute this leaflet to 
friends, members of your church, lodge or 
union, fellow workers in your firm, we will 
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supply 20 free, post paid anywhere, upon re- 
quest. Buy in quantities for enclosure in 
your mail, $1 for 400, $2 per 1,000 post paid 
anywhere. Ask for “Lincoln on Limitation,” 
Committee for Constitutional Government, 
205 East 42d Street, New York City. 


EXCESSIVE BEEF IMPORTS 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, the 
unresolved problem of excess of beef im- 
ports continues to be a matter of major 
concern to the cattle industry of my 
State. 

Last week, the Kansas Livestock Asso- 
ciation met in Wichita, Kans., and con- 
sidered the various aspects of the cur- 
rent depressed cattle prices at great 
length. The result of this consideration 
was the adoption of a resolution, copy 
of which I request to be printed in the 
Recorp at this point: 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


MEAT Imports 


(Resolution adopted at the 5ist annual con- 
vention of the Kansas Livestock Associa- 
tion, Wichita, Kans., March 14, 1964) 


Whereas the State of Kansas now ranks 
fourth in the production of beef cattle; and» 

Whereas the increases in the raising and 
feeding of beef cattle have contributed 
greatly to economic growth and employment 
in the State, and we deplore the sharing 
of our markets with those of other coun- 
tries to the extent that it is a detriment to 
our own industry: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That we request the Congress 
of the United States to enact legislation re- 
stricting the importation of all meat to 6 
percent of the total domestic consumption 
during the year 1963; and 

Whereas the American National Cattle- 
men’s Association has requested immediate 
enactment of Federal legislation setting 
quotas for limiting meat imports; therefore 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Kansas Livestock As- 
sociation support the endeavors of the Amer- 
ican National Cattlemen’s Association in se- 
curing the restriction of imports, and hereby 
commend any efforts of the Kansas congres- 
sional delegation in securing the passage of 
H.R. 10351 or similar legislation in the im- 
mediate future. 


DEMOLAY WEEK IN ARKANSAS 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
Governor of Arkansas, Hon. Orval E. 
Faubus, has proclaimed the week of 
March 15-22, 1964, as DeMolay Week in 
honor of DeMolay’s meritorious service 
to our State and the Nation. I doubt 
that it is necessary for me to add to the 
sentiments contained in the proclama- 
tion except to endorse the statements 
contained therein which refer to the 
splendid contributions which this organi- 
zation has made and continues to make. 
I ask unanimous consent that the Gov- 
ernor’s proclamation be printed in the 
Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATE oF ARKANSAS, EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
PROCLAMATION 
To all to whom these presents shall come, 
greetings: 

Whereas the Arkansas State Council, Order 

of DeMolay is observing the 45th anniver- 
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sary of the international youth movement, 
the Order of DeMolay, on March 18, 1964; 
and 

Whereas DeMolay is a character-building 
organization dedicated to the purposes of 
helping young men 14 to 21 years of age to be- 
come better sons, better citizens and better 
leaders; and 

Whereas the youth group is well known 
for its charitable projects, community serv- 
ices and healthy social activities and for 
providing our young men with the desire for 
realizing greater goals and achievements; 
and 


Whereas recognition should be given to the 
many contributions made by DeMolay to- 
ward its guiding influence in the molding 
of today’s young men for a better world of 
peace and brotherhood tomorrow: Now, 
therefore, 

I, Orval E. Faubus, Governor of the State 
of Arkansas, do hereby proclaim the week 
of March 15-22, 1964, as DeMolay Week in 
Arkansas in honor of DeMolay’s meritorious 
service toward the communities, State, and 
Nation and by the authority invested with 
me do urge all citizens of Arkansas to pay 
suitable tribute. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the great seal of the State 
of Arkansas to be affixed. 

Done in office in Little Rock, Ark., this 
17th day of March 1964. 

Onval E. FAUBUS, 
Governor, 
KELLY BRYANTS, 
Secretary of State. 


THE PRESIDENT'S PROGRAM TO 
ALLEVIATE POVERTY 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
President has just submitted a message 
setting forth the outlines of his poverty 
program. The proposals of the President 
raise many difficult questions and will, 
no doubt, receive extensive discussion in 
the Congress. An editorial in the March 
14 edition of the Arkansas Democrat con- 
tains several suggestions and ideas which 
the Members of this body might profit- 
ably consider. For this reason, I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial 
be printed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Arkansas Democrat, Mar. 14, 1964] 
Wat Do THEY Mean BY Poverty? 


Before the Federal fixer-uppers sink too 
much tax money in President Johnson's anti- 
poverty war, they’d better make plain what 
they mean by poverty. 

Their present definition is a family with 
less than $3,000 a year income, and it’s as 
full of holes as a sieve. A family with that 
income, which lives on a bit of land and pro- 
duces much of its food, may be better off than 
a city family with $6,000 a year income. 

There are people, good, wholesome people, 
who like leisure, who want time for hunting 
and fishing, and are happier on $3,000 a year, 
even less, than earners of $30,000. They don’t 
see themselves as poverty-stricken. 

No satisfactory income measure of poverty 
has ever been found. Federal experts figure 
that by the $3,000 standard, 20 percent of the 
Nation’s families live in poverty. But, an 
economist points out, carry that standard 
backward and 32 percent were in poverty in 
1947, when war prosperity was still generally 
prevalent. 

There is poverty, of course, hard, bitter 
poverty, more’s the pity. But there's also 
proud independence which has wider values 
than income. 
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And let us not forget the strong character, 
the iron integrity, the talent and genius that 
have come for generations out of homes with 
little income. 


ARCHIE L. DICKSON, JR. 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Chair lay 
before the Senate the message from the 
House of Representatives amending S. 
1445, for the relief of Archie L. Dickson, 
Jr. 

An examination of the bill, as amended 
by the House of Representatives, dis- 
closes that it is satisfactory to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to 
the bill (S. 1445) for the relief of Archie 
L. Dickson, Jr., which was, on page 1, 
line 3, after That“ insert in accordance 
with the findings of fact of the United 
States Court of Claims in the case of 
Archie L. Dickson, Jr. v. The United 
States, Congressional No. 4-60, decided 
November 7, 1962,”. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate concur in S. 1445 
as amended by the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Mississippi. 

The motion was agreed to. 


JULIAN A. ERSKINE—MOTION TO 
RECONSIDER 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the Senate passed H.R. 5941 for 
the relief of Julian A. Erskine. After 
the passage of the bill, it was discovered 
that Mr. Erskine had died recently. 
Therefore, I desire to enter a motion to 
reconsider the action of the Senate yes- 
terday, March 17, 1964, by which the 
private claim bill for the relief of Julian 
A. Erskine was passed. It is necessary 
that further action be taken to see that 
equity is done. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The motion will be entered. 

Is there further morning business? 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, if there 
are no other Senators who have not al- 
ready had available to them 3 minutes in 
the morning hour, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may be given 10 minutes in 
the morning hour in addition to the 3 
minutes allowed, during which I shall 
have an opportunity to answer certain 
accusations which were made on the 
floor of the Senate yesterday with ref- 
erence to newspaper advertisements 
which appeared throughout the Nation 
in many newspapers. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield to me be- 
fore the Chair rules on his request? 

Mr. STENNIS. May I ask for what 
purpose? I would be glad to yield to the 
Senator from New York for an addi- 
tional 3 minutes. 
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Mr. JAVITS. I should like the Sen- 

~ ator to yield to me so that I may address 

a parliamentary inquiry to the Chair. 
Mr. STENNIS. I yield for that pur- 


pose. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Mississippi has 
asked unanimous consent that he may 
proceed for 10 minutes in addition to the 
3 minutes allowed under the morning 
hour. Is there objection? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—and I shall not ob- 
ject—I wish to make a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDEN’ pro tem- 
pore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Is it the rule that in 
the morning hour Senators who have 
been recognized may be recognized again 
under the 3-minute unanimous-consent 
agreement when other Senators have 
completed the use of their time in the 
morning hour? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator has correctly stated 
the rule. 

Without objection, the Senator from 
Mississippi is recognized for 13 minutes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Chair restate the ruling as to 
whether or not a Senator can be rec- 
ognized a second time? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. A Senator can be recognized a 
second time in the morning hour for 3 
minutes after other Senators have been 
granted their requests for time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thought the Senator 
from New York asked whether it was a 
rule. It is not a rule. It is a custom. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. It is a custom in the Senate. It 
is not a rule. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I wanted to be sure. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I hope 
this is not coming out of my time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Mississippi is 
recognized for 13 minutes from now. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ADVERTISEMENT 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, yes- 
terday a strong attack was made by 
the Senator from Minnesota, the Sen- 
ator from California, and the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javrrs] on a cer- 
tain advertisement; and theretofore the 
Senator from New York [Mr. KEATING] 
had had critical words to say about the 
advertisement that appeared in many 
newspapers throughout the United 
States with reference to the civil rights 
bill. That advertisement was signed, 
and I suppose largely written, by Mr. 
John C. Satterfield, as secretary of the 
Coordinating Committee for Fundamen- 
tal American Freedoms, Inc., which is 
the name of a group that is working in 
opposition to this bill. 

Mr. Satterfield needs no defense. I 
shall not address myself to that subject 
except to say that I have known him for 
more than 30 years. He is a very hon- 
orable, outstanding, capable man, a law- 
yer of extraordinary ability. I believe 
@ great majority of the American Bar 
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Association believe the same thing, be- 
cause they elected him president of the 
American Bar Association, in which ca- 
pacity he recently served with distinc- 
tion. 

Yesterday the word “lie” was echoing 
throughout the Chamber during these 
charges. In order for something to be 
a lie, there must be a liar. I now refer 
to the official records of the Congress. 
I refer to page 65 of the House commit- 
tee report on this very civil rights bill, 
and in particular to a part of the minor- 
ity report. I wish to point out by a few 
illustrations that the advertisement, in 
its main parts, largely, if not almost 
identically, follows the points made by 
the minority members of the House 
Judiciary Committee in official minority 
report. They are all responsible men, 
all eminent lawyers, and all well versed 
in the subject matter. 

What Mr. Satterfield said in the news- 
paper advertisement about labor unions 
and their members is traceable directly 
to page 65 of the minority report, in 
items 8 and 9 on that page. 

The statement heading above the item 
numbers reads: 

If the proposed legislation is enacted, the 
President of the United States and his ap- 
pointees—particularly the Attorney Gen- 
eral—would be granted the power to se- 
riously impair the following civil rights of 
those who fall within the scope of the various 
titles of this bill. 


I take another illustration from the 
advertisement and refer to the item in 
the minority report with reference to 
banks and other financial institutions. 
That is covered in similar language by 
item 4 on the same page of the minority 
report. 

Another item in the newspaper ad- 
vertisement, referring to hotels, motels, 
and restaurants, is covered in similar 
language by item 13 on page 65 of the 
House report and is almost identical. 

Another item in the advertisement on 
schools and colleges is almost identically 
covered in item No. 12 of the same report. 

If I were permitted, I could go through 
the entire advertisement and illustrate 
that it is in a large measure bottomed on 
the official documents of the Congress. 
The advertisement even gives the title in 
the bill where the points are covered in 
most instances. 

That is not all. I turn to an editorial 
from the February 11, 1964, issue of the 
Washington Star, which is one of the 
proponents of the legislation. I read 
the title of the editorial: Repair Job 
Needed.” The first paragraph of the 
editorial reads: 

The House now has passed what has aptly 
been described as the “most far-reaching” 
civil rights bili ever put before Congress. 
This is no exaggeration. And as enacted 
by the House, the bill is very much in need 
of an overhaul. 


I read further from the same editorial, 
in which remarks are directed to title 
VII of the bill, which is the FEPC sec- 
tion, in which the writer of the editorial 
States: 

The pending proposal, however, is a draft- 
man's horror. 
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Further in the same editorial the 
writer said: 


That this bill was railroaded through the 
House is beyond dispute. 


These words do not come from the ad- 
vertisement; they come froma news- 
paper proponent and supporter of the 
bill. The writer further says in this 
editorial: 

This section vests an enormous power in 
the hands of the President and his sub- 
ordinates. That it could be outrageously 
abused by a politically minded and irrespon- 
sible President is beyond question. 


These criticisms come from the Wash- 
ington Star. They are almost the same 
in substance as some of the criticisms 
in the article to which I referred, and 
which was under attack yesterday. 

The newspaper article under criticism 
yesterday referred to the outrageous dic- 
tatorial power the bill would vest in 
agencies of the Federal Government and 
the President of the United States. In 
debate yesterday the word “lie” was used 
in response to those accusations. Only 
a few months ago, when the bill was 
first introduced, the Senator from Geor- 
gia (Mr. RUssELL], in making a speech 
in Jasper, Ga., which was later put in 
the Recorp, said: 

I will say in passing that it proposes to 
vest in the Attorney General of the United 
States, an appointive officer, greater powers 
over the lives of our people than have ever 
been possessed by any President heretofore. 
It would empower him to assemble a verita- 
kle army of lawyers to bring suits at his 
discretion in any school case. 


Who is going to be called a liar about 
that criticism? It is very similar to the 
criticisms found in the advertisement 
that was under attack yesterday. 

The advertisement stated that the bill 
would be a hundred billion dollar black- 
jack. That accusation was severely crit- 
icized. If there are any Senators here 
who do not believe that the expenditure 
of Federal money and the awarding of 
contracts is not sometimes used as a 
blackjack, they should have come to my 
office during 1963 and read my mail com- 
ing from manufacturers and contractors. 
They should have listened to my tele- 
phone calls. They should have sat in 
conference with businessmen from Mis- 
sissippi, who begged me in my office to 
help them get out from under the gun 
with reference to the demands of the ad- 
ministration that they submit to de- 
mands of the Government for an unoffi- 
cial FEPC. All that time there was not 
one line of legislative authority to carry 
out such practices. 

What will be the result in all this 
power if now expressly conferred? I 
shudder to think of it. Call it blackjack. 
Call it pressure. Call it intimidation. 
Call it coercion. Call it whatever one 
wants. But only the naive do not know 
that these things have been going on 
and have been effective. 

If such power as this bill proposes is 
granted, God save the country from 
those in power who have the mind to 
take action for oppressive purposes. 

I know of one manufacturing plant 
that does not sell one dime’s worth of 
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goods to the Federal Government, di- 
rectly or indirectly, but because it is part 
of a chain, because it belongs to a com- 
pany that has a chain of plants some of 
which sell to the Federal Government, 
it was introduced to the same coercive 
pressure, and that pressure obtained 
results. 

So when the word “lie” is thrown 
around so carelessly throughout the 
Chamber, let it be noted that if it applies 
to advertisements it applies to others, in- 
cluding Senators, and to our official rec- 
ord saying virtually the same thing. 

My time is short. I wish, however, to 
pass this word along. I believe that this 
advertisement, for the first time, is 
bringing to the great body of people 
throughout this Nation what the true 
situation is on the other side of this bill. 

That is the reason why there is a sting 
in the advertisement. 4 

The distinguished Senator from New 
York [Mr. Keatinc]—in his address last 
Saturday—pointed out that his mail was 
running 50-50 now—50 against the bill 
and 50 for the bill. 

What has happened is that the word 
is getting over to the people of the coun- 
try as to the real contents of the bill. 
These contents are exactly what we have 
contended all the while. 

Mr. President, as of now the propo- 
nents of the bill are beaten, because they 
do not have the votes to put the bill 
through the Senate. 

This morning two newspapers friendly 
to the bill published a front page head- 
line about possible cloture, but when one 
reads the fine print further down in the 
story, the word is that they do not yet 
have the votes. 

I believe the proponents have already 
hit their high tide; their high tide in 
votes was reached at the very moment 
when open Senate debate started on the 
bill. That is when the exposure started 
as to the content of the bill, and from 
then on I believe the tide has started, 
very definitely, to flow against the bill. 

The proponents have most of the com- 
munications media of the Nation behind 
them. They can have the boycotts, sit- 
ins, marches, and can even have the gal- 
leries filled, and even the heckling of the 
type broke out in the Gallery yesterday— 
although there is nothing to indicate it 
was planned—they can have all those 
pressure tactics but I do not believe they 
will have the votes on the floor of the 
Senate, because the people of the coun- 
try are now getting the facts and the 
full meaning of the bill. They are be- 
ginning to realize that they do not want 
their neck in the civil rights noose. They 
realize for the first time that the bill 
= away their liberty and their free- 

om. 

Mr. President, I believe that this ad- 
vertisement can be criticized only 
slightly; perhaps some sentences may 
be argumentative, but on the whole it 
is accurate and is exactly what Senators 
have been saying on the floor of the 
Senate, and what the committees have 
been saying in their reports. It is bring- 
ing the truth—the realities of the “other 
side“ —of the entire situation to the 
people. 
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I believe further, Mr. President, that 
as debate on this issue continues and 
gets to the people, it will develop such 
a situation that in 1964, and in future 
years, there will be candidates for the 
House and the Senate in States outside 
the South, who will have as a part of their 
platform their opposition to bills like 
this, which take away the liberty and 
civil rights of all the people. 

I believe that some of them will win 
on that very issue. 

My time is up; I yield the floor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
believe I have 3 minutes in the morn- 
ing hour, which I wish to use for a 
brief rejoinder. 

The Senator from Mississippi has 
stated most forcefully that we do not 
have the votes to pass the bill. 

There is only one way to find out. 
Let the Senate vote on it. Let us stop 
this business of having long debate on 
whether we should talk about civil rights. 

I have learned never to speak with 
categorical assurance when the will of 
the Senate is involved, but I am willing 
to get to a test on this bill, title by title. 

I respectfully challenge the opponents 
of the bill to permit this vote on the bill, 
line by line, title by title; and finally 
to have a yea-and-nay vote on the whole 
substance of the bill. 

That is the only way to determine 
whether we have the votes. I believe 
we have. Iam willing to take the chance 
to stand up and be counted on the bill, 
and not to have the bill either destroyed 
or defeated by long-term debate which 
never arrives at a point of decision. 

The people of the country asked for 
a decision on this measure, and the 
House of Representatives voted 290 to 
130. Representatives from all over the 
Nation, after days of debate, after weeks 
and months of hearings—152 Democrats 
and 138 Republicans—voted on a bipar- 
tisan basis. 

This advertisement does contain dis- 
tortions and misrepresentations. It 
does contain a lie when it uses the lan- 
guage, “the Socialists’ omnibus bill 
of 1963 now before the Senate.” 

Who is the Socialist, Mr. President? 

I ask for the charge to be made. 

Was it the minority leader of the House 
of Representatives, [Mr. HALLECK], who 
voted for it? 

Was it the majority leader of the 
House of Representatives [Mr. ALBERT] 
who voted for it? 

Was it the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives [Mr. McCormack], who 
voted for it? 

Was it the distinguished Representa- 
tive from the State of Ohio [Mr. Mc- 
CuLLocH] who voted for it? 

I do not believe so. 

I know of no Socialist who voted for 
it. I do not know of any Socialist in 
Congress. 

It is not a Socialist bill. 

That is not only a lie, it is a repre- 
hensible one. 

It does not dignify the argument of the 
opponents. The title of the advertise- 
ment is “$100 Billion Blackjack.” What 
blackjack? 
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The Government of the United States, 
using the taxpayers’ money which pro- 
vides defense equipment for the defense 
of this country, is entitled to have stand- 
ards as to the production of those goods. 

One of the standards that was imposed 
by the Government was equal employ- 
ment opportunities, under the chairman- 
ship of the now Fresident of the United 
States, Lyndon B. Johnson. 

I believe that one of the proudest mo- 
ments of the present President of the 
United States was when he was assured 
of the compliance and the active support 
of the great companies of America for 
equal employment opportunities. 

So, Mr. President, I stand on exactly 
what I said yesterday. 

The only time that I mentioned the 
word “lie” in my statement was when I 
said that the “$100 Billion Blackjack” 
title is a lie. And it is. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, as to 
whether this is a Socialist bill depends 
on one's definition of Socialist.“ I have 
understood that the orthodox definition 
of socialism is government control over 
the means of production, transportation, 
and distribution. 

This bill, by that definition, is a Social- 
ist bill, because under it the Federal Gov- 
ernment—acting through the so-called 
Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission and its employeés—could go into 
every business and industry in the United 
States having as many as 25 employees 
which it is alleged affects interstate com- 
merce and could control whom they 
should hire, whom they should fire, whom 
they should lay off in times of depression, 
how many employees they should have 
and also where such employees would 
work in the business office or the factory. 
All of this is for the alleged purpose of 
preventing an employer from treating a 
man of one race differently from a man 
of another race. 

Also, the bill undertakes to regulate 
interstate commerce and transportation 
of goods in all areas of the country. 

In addition to exercising control over 
the production and transportation of 
goods, the Federal Government would be 
empowered by the bill to control the dis- 
tribution of the goods after they come 
to rest inside the States. Indeed, the 
Federal Government would control the 
distribution of food and drink to the 
stomachs of its ultimate consumers, 

If socialism be governmental control 
over production, transportation, and 
distribution, this is a Socialist bill. Iam 
not an authority on socialism, but a 
good case can be made for the proposi- 
tion that this bill is a Socialist bill ac- 
cording to the orthodox definition of 
socialism. 


WATER FOR PERMANENT POOL FOR 
FISH AND WILDLIFE AND RECRE- 
ATION PURPOSES AT COCHITI 
RESERVOIR 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives 
to the bill (S. 614) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to make water 
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available for a permanent pool for fish 
and wildlife and recreation purposes at 
Cochiti Reservoir from the San Juan- 
Chama unit of the Colorado River stor- 
age project, which were to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 


That the proviso to subdivision (e) of the 
conditions applicable to the project for im- 
provement of the Rio Grande Basin author- 
ized by section 203 of the Flood Control Act 
of 1960 (Public Law 86-645; 74 Stat. 493) is 
hereby supplemented to authorize, for con- 
servation and development of fish and wild- 
life resources and for recreation, approxi- 
mately fifty thousand acre-feet of water for 
the initial filling of a permanent pool of one 
thousand two hundred surface acres in Co- 
chiti Reservoir, and thereafter sufficient water 
annually to offset the evaporation from such 
area, to be made available by the Secretary 
of the Interior from water diverted into the 
Rio Grande Basin by the works authorized 
by section 8 of the Act of June 13, 1962 (Pub- 
ie Law 87-483, 76 Stat. 97), subject to the 
conditions specified in sections 8, 12, 13, 14, 
and 16 of said Act. An appropriate share of 
the costs of said works shall be reallocated 
to recreation and fish and wildlife, and said 
allocation, which shall not exceed $3,000,000, 
shall be nonreimbursable and nonreturnable. 

Sec. 2. Nothing contained in this Act shall 
be construed to increase the amount hereto- 
fore authorized to be appropriated for con- 
struction of the Colorado River storage proj- 
ect or any of its units. 


And to amend the title so as to read: 
“An Act to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to make water available for a 
permanent pool for fish and wildlife and 
recreation purposes at Cochiti Reservoir 
from the San Juan-Chama unit of the 
Colorado River storage project.” 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendments. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from New Mexico. 

The motion was agreed to. 


DEFERMENT OF CERTAIN OPERA- 
TION AND MAINTENANCE 
CHARGES OF THE EDEN VALLEY 
IRRIGATION AND DRAINAGE DIS- 
TRICT 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to 
the bill (S. 1299) to defer certain opera- 
tion and maintenance charges of the 
Eden Valley Irrigation and Drainage 
District, which were, on page 1, line 5, 
strike out first“ and insert “last”; on 
page 1, line 9, strike out December 1, 
1963,” and insert “June 1, 1964,”; on 
page 2, line 4, strike out “last one-half 
of calendar year 1964,” and insert “first 
one-half of calendar year 1965, as will be 
announced in a notice to be issued the 
district pursuant to article 8 of the re- 
payment contract herein referred to.“: 
on page 2, line 5, strike out “that the 
water supply” and insert “by June 1, 
1964, that the water supply for 1964”; on 
page 2, line 7, strike out “interests,” and 
insert interest,“, and on page 2, line 8, 
strike out “June 1, 1964,” and insert 
“December 1, 1964,’’. 

Cx——351 
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Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendments. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

The motion was agreed to. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I shall be 
very brief. There has been considerable 
discussion about a certain civil rights 
advertisement. The point is that in the 
present debate Senators are addressing 
themselves to the question of whether or 
not the Senate will proceed to consider 
the bill; and in the process Senators are 
debating the question of whether it is a 
good or bad bill. Senators who oppose 
the bill are telling the Senate how bad 
a bill it is. 

However, the Senate cannot long stand 
before the people of America, once the 
people realize that we are not debating 
the civil rights bill as such. The ques- 
tion before the Senate is whether it will 
be permitted to take up the bill. The 
question is whether the Senate, in the 
middle of the 20th century, as history 
is confronting us every day, as we read 
the newspapers, is to: be permitted to 
take up a bill which has been carefully 
developed by the House of Representa- 
tives, and which has powerful bipartisan 
coalition support. Soon the people will 
wonder what is wrong with the Senate. 

Senators who want to tell the Sen- 
ate how bad the bill is should join those 
of us who are seeking to bring the bill 
before the Senate for consideration. 

Then, as the Senator from Minnesota 
has suggested, let us go through the bill 
title by title and determine whether the 
House of Representatives has sent the 
Senate a bill that is responsive to the 
serious problem on the domestic scene, 
with international implications. 

Once the people of America become 
aware that the Senate is not even de- 
bating a civil rights bill, the people will 
very quickly ask what is wrong. They 
will soon ask why the Senate is not de- 
bating the bill. Why does not the Sen- 
ate have the bill before it? 

Therefore I urge Senators who oppose 
the bill and who are telling us what is 
wrong with it to join those of us who 
favor it to help bring it before the Sen- 
ate. Then we can determine whether 
the face of America would not be better 
served by debating the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HART. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is the intention 
of the proponents of the bill, once the 
bill is before the Senate, to make an 
affirmative presentation of the bill, title 
by title. At that point we shall be pre- 
pared to debate the bill title by title, sec- 
tion by section, subsection by subsection. 
Until that can be done, we are doing 
little more than fanning the air. The 
only question before the Senate now is 
the motion to take up the bill. 

The opponents of the bill have an 
obligation to debate it on its merits. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator from 
Michigan has expired. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, 
Senators talk about what the people 
should know. It is well for the people 
to know what is in the bill which it is 
proposed to take up. I see nothing 
wrong with telling the people what is in 
the bill. I do not know why that infor- 
mation should be withheld from them. 
The Senate has before it a motion to 
take it up. The American people are 
entitled to know what is in the bill. We 
can debate that question. Certainly 
the people are entitled to know what is 
in the bill. 

Mr. HART. The American people 
oe the right to expect us to act on the 

ill. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Why? If it is a 
bad bill, we should not pass it. Why 
take up a bad bill? Why take up the 
time of the Senate with a bad bill? If 
it is a bad bill, let us not take it up, but 
let us go on to something worthwhile 
and something of importance. 

Mr. HART. The point is that it is 
March 1964, and time is running out; 
events are crowding us. Each of us has 
an obligation to permit the Senate to 
address itself to the question, yes or no, 
on the bill, and with respect to each 
title—title I, II, III, and down the line. 

As the Senator from Minnesota has 
said, until the bill is before the Senate, 
we are merely fanning the air. We 
should have an opportunity to tell the 
people why it is a good bill, why it is a 
prudent bill, and why the bill should be 
passed. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, first, I 
wish to identify myself with everything 
that has been said by the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Hart]. I shall not re- 
peat what has been said by him and 
other Senators, but I wish to add a few 
additional points on this subject. We 
all recognize that the advertisement re- 
ferred to is nothing more than a jump- 
ing off place for the debate that is in 
progress. We wish to reveal what is 
wrong in its description of the bill. 

The advertisement states: “Federal in- 
spectors would dictate to”—and then the 
advertisement carries a long list, includ- 
ing labor unions, banks, schools, hos- 
pitals, hotels, States, and others. 

There is not one word about the fact 
that the courts would rule in cases of 
enforcement under this bill. 

What has been the most solid rampart 
for the South in the protection of its 
constitutional rights? It has been the 
courts. Its representatives have been 
urging time and time again that these 
questions must be reviewed in the courts. 
Yet there is not one word in the adver- 
tisement about the fact that the bill calls 
for court enforcement. 

The public is told that it will be harmed 
if the bill is passed. Not one word is said 
about what protections are in the bill. 

I thoroughly agree with Senators who 
have branded this advertisement as a 
misrepresentation. It is our duty to show 
what it is, and to brand it for what it 
really is. That has been done by other 
Senators, except for one point, which 
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has not been made, and that is the 
charge against the State of Mississippi. 
That has not been mentioned. It is a 
very serious and pernicious fact which 
faces us. Money of the State of Missis- 
sippi is involved in this kind of adver- 
tisement. The Senator from Mississippi 
{Mr. Srennts] has not denied it. It is 
wrong. It cannot be justified. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Is it not a fact that 
it is the duty of a State to protect its 
sovereignty? Is it not the first duty 
of a State to protect its own sovereignty? 

Mr. JAVITS. It is a duty of the State 
to protect its sovereignty. 

Mr. EASTLAND. All right. What 
else is this? 

Mr. JAVITS. But it is a disservice—— 

Mr. EASTLAND. And that is what 
the State of Mississippi is doing. It is 
protecting its sovereignty. It is its duty 
to protect its sovereignty. 

Mr. JAVITS. It is the duty of Missis- 
sippi to protect its sovereignty, but not 
to nullify the sovereignty above its sov- 
ereignty, which is the sovereignty of the 
Government of the United States, by 
putting money into this kind of adver- 
tisement. The doctrine of nullification 
is being carried out by this publicity. 

Mr. ERVIN and Mr. EASTLAND ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I do not 
yield at this time. I ask unanimous 
consent that I may have 3 additional 
minutes, so that I may yield. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Iyield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. What the State of 
Mississippi is doing is protecting its sov- 
ereignty, by informing the people of this 
country what is contained in the bill. 
It is my understanding that every part 
of the advertisement was taken from the 
minority report in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr. JAVITS. The minority report, of 
the few Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives who wrote it, is the business 
of those minority Members. We are 
finding many misstatements and misrep- 
resentations of fact in the report. It is 
our right and duty to point them out. 
That is our business. When we are 
paying out Federal taxpayers’ money to 
aid the State of Mississippi, because it 
cannot afford levels of education, health, 
and other services under Federal for- 
mulas, and must receive more help from 
the Federal Government than practically 
any other State, it is our obligation to 
find out what it is doing with our money. 

It is our job to disclose to the country, 
if we feel that way, that it is using its 
own money for the purpose of endeavor- 
ing to nullify the Constitution. We have 
just as much right to say that as the 
people who wrote the advertisement 
have the right—as they have—to say 
anything that is in the advertisement, 
provided that we have the right to reveal 
its falsity. 
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Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Is it not true that 
all that the State of Mississippi is doing 
is informing the public as to how the 
proponents of the bill are attempting 
to nullify the Constitution? The nulli- 
fication does not come from the State 
of Mississippi; it comes from the pro- 
ponents of the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. We are arguing from 
different premises. I shall try to define 
them, if I can. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Not at the moment. I 
shall be happy to yield later. I always 
enjoy discussing questions with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Carolina. 

The Federal Government devotes 
large amounts of money to aid the State 
of Mississippi. We who see this ques- 
tion as we do have a right to protest 
the expenditure of money by the State 
of Mississippi for purposes of this char- 
acter which, in our view, tend to nullify 
the Constitution. It seems to me that 
when we speak of sovereignty, we speak 
of the sovereignty of a State within 
the area in which it is sovereign. It 
cannot use its sovereignty to nullify the 
rights of citizens of the United States 
under the Constitution of the United 
States. It seems to me to be most ele- 
mentary that what is being contended 
for affirmatively by the opponents of 
this bill is discrimination. 

The most that any opponent of the 
bill could say is that we should not enact 
a Federal law. But it is almost incon- 
ceivable that one could contend affirma- 
tively for discrimination on the basis 
of color in any State, and justify the 
use of Federal money on that ground. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not the Senator 
from New York know that the Depart- 
ment of Justice has had some of its at- 
torneys, paid by Federal tax moneys, lay 
aside their quasi-judicial duties and de- 
velop, at the expense of the taxpayers, 
a brief which constitutes an argument 
upholding the position of the Senator 
from New York? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, without 
granting for a moment the merit of the 
Senator's statement, I will say that, as to 
money spent by the Department of 
Justice through its lawyers, Congress can 
grant that money or can withhold it. 
What I am contending is that when the 
State of Mississippi devotes its money to 
this purpose, Congress should withhold 
money in grants to the State of Missis- 
sippi. The Federal Government should 
find that that is the wrong way to spend 
the money. We can pass upon funds ap- 
propriated to the Department of Justice 
for its own use; but we are not given that 
opportunity so far as the State of Missis- 
sippi is concerned. We do not control 
the State’s expenditures. We are not in 
& position from which we can either au- 
thorize them or reject them. 

Theoretically, the State of Mississippi 
is spending its own money. Actually it is 
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spending money that it has received for 
Federal-State programs, which would 
reduce the obligation, in that regard, of 
the U.S. Government. I make that point 
strongly. The amount involved in this 
instance may be $100,000. But once we 
have gone along with the principle, the 
amount could be millions of dollars; it 
could be any amount. What would there 
be to prevent Mississippi from running 
an advertising campaign from one end 
of the United States to the other, if 
the Federal Government made it possible 
by making good the deficits in the State’s 
own programs because of the low per 
capita income of the people of Missis- 
sippi? We have a perfect right to pro- 
test that, and that is what I am doing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New York has 
expired. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from New York may be granted an addi- 
tional 3 minutes. He has spoken most 
eloquently on other things than the 
answer to my question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not the Senator 
know that the agents of the Department 
of Justice, who are paid by the taxpay- 
ers, have come to Congress and lobbied 
for the bill? Does he not know that the 
Department has assigned certain mem- 
bers of its staff, who are drawing salaries 
from Federal tax moneys, to write a long 
brief urging the passage of the bill? Does 
not the Senator know that that brief 
covers far more space than does the 
newspaper advertisement which he crit- 
icizes? 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from New 
York knows that the Department of Jus- 
tice has testified in favor of and has 
supported the bill. I believe that the 
Constitution clearly entitles Government 
departments, pursuant to directions of 
the President, to express their views 
upon pending legislation. I have an- 
swered the Senator’s question fully by 
pointing out that in that case the Fed- 
eral Government controls the expendi- 
ture of money. If we do not like it— 
and Congress has done this before in 
connection with activities of Govern- 
ment departments—we can reduce ap- 
propriations or eliminate them entirely. 

We have no such choice in the case of 
the State of Mississippi, which, under 
automatic Federal programs based on the 
per capita income of its people, receives 
money from the Federal Government, 
and then diverts its own funds to this 
kind of activity, an activity which we 
have a right to disapprove because we 
do not have the same element of abso- 
lute control over it that we have over 
expenditures in the Department of 
Justice. 

Mr. ERVIN. Will the Senator from 
New York explain to me why he feels 
that what is sauce for the goose is not 
sauce for the gander? Why is it right 
to spend Federal tax money to propa- 
gandize Congress, and tell the people 
why they ought to stand with the Sena- 
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tor from New York; but wrong for the 
Legislature of Mississippi to take the 
money of the taxpayers of Mississippi 
and spend it to tell what the people of 
Mississippi conceive to be the truth about 
the bill? 

It is said that the bill provides equality 
of rights; yet the Federal Government 
can take its money and propagandize in 
favor of the bill, but the State of Missis- 
sippi cannot take its money to propa- 
gandize against it. 

I am rather astounded to hear the 
Senator from New York take the posi- 
tion that he is unwilling to have people 
who disagree with him publish their 
viewpoint and their interpretation in the 
newspapers. I favor free speech for all 
men, including those who disagree with 
me. Iam sorry some of my good friends 
have made statements which give me the 
suspicion that they do not share my 
views about free speech. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from 
North Carolina—and he has done this 


before; I hope he will not continue to do: 


so—often tells us we have said some- 
thing we have not said. On the con- 
trary, I said just the opposite. I said 
that those who wrote the advertisement 
had a perfect right to do so. But we 
have a perfect right to refute it and 
make our arguments against it, includ- 
ing the source of its financing. No one 
has said for a moment that the Federal 
Government, or the Department of Jus- 
tice, would be justified in using money 
for purposes for which Congress had not 
appropriated. 

What I am objecting to is the action 
of the State of Mississippi in diverting 
its money, which it would not have had 
if Congress had not appropriated to it 
funds for Federal-State programs, to 
such a use as the advertisement. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am not opposed 
to the advertisement being placed in the 
newspapers. I want the Senator from 
North Carolina to know that I disagree 
with its substance. I disagree with the 
text of the advertisement. I disagree 
with the statements it contains. I am 
sure they can be proved to be wrong. I 
would only add that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has not taken full-page adver- 
tisements, and I do not think it should. 
I would be opposed to its doing so. 

The Federal Government, through the 
Justice Department, in the preparation 
of its material, did so at the request of 
the committees of Congress. Mr. Presi- 
dent, what would be said of the Justice 
Department if it had refused to prepare 
material at the request of committees of 
Congress? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
one additional comment, if I may finish 
my remarks. One amazing thing is the 
inconsistency in the argument, that any 
Federal court would give the Govern- 
ment dictatorial or authoritarian control. 
The very same gentlemen who argue this 
point were the most active in securing 
the passage of the law by which the 
railroad strike was settled, which was, 
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for all practical purposes, compulsory 
arbitration. That action was recom- 
mended by a committee, so that the is- 
sues could be arbitrated. 

Also, as another example, Congress 
restrains health hazards in mines. 

Most of those who argue that the bill 
provides for dictatorship supported the 
legislation to which I have just referred. 

Congress has provided for the removal 
of health hazards with respect to women 
and children. Congress has provided 
for their protection and for overtime pay. 
It seems to me that if Congress can do 
those things, it can protect the rights of 
American citizens under the 14th amend- 
ment. 

My final point: It is said that the mail 
may indicate that the people do not sup- 
port the bill. I am in quite close touch 
with the people of my State. Many 
other Senators are in touch with the 
people of their States. The American 
people are deeply concerned about our 
slowing down programs on the bill. The 
American people believe the bill is mor- 
ally right and that there should be effec- 
tive legislation in the civil rights field. 
They fear the results if there is not. If 
there is not to be a legitimate, moral, 
and just answer to the people, the people 
will try to take the law into their own 
hands. The American people know that. 
In my opinion, they look upon our work 
with great anxiety. 

Of course such advertisements will 
stir up some hundreds or thousands of 
persons who will take that point of view. 
But we shall be failing to see the forest, 
because of our concentration on the 
trees, and we shall be misunderstanding 
the national impact and the national in- 
terest if for a moment we believe there 
is any flagging of the desire and attempt 
of the American people to put an end 
to these unfair situations. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
think the State of Mississippi is spend- 
ing this money for a very wholesome pur- 
pose. A State has a right to protect its 
sovereignty. In fact, the first obligation 
of a sovereign is to protect its sovereignty. 
In this case, the State of Mississippi is 
protecting not only its sovereignty, but 
also the Constitution of the United 
States, and is protecting the rights and 
the welfare of all the people of the 
United States. 

Mississippi will spend that money re- 
gardless of what the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New York thinks about it; 
that is the least of Mississippi’s cares. 
It is a wholesome expenditure which will 
protect and preserve the Constitution 
and the Government of the United 
States. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I am 
glad to note that these advertisements 
are evidently having their effect. 

In line with what the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] said a while 
ago about his office’s being besieged by 
housebuilders, road contractors, and 
others, I wish to cite a fairly recent in- 
cident which caused me and my col- 
league [Mr. Lonc] some concern. In 
Louisiana the State Department of High- 
ways was about to advertise for bids for 
the construction of a local road on which 
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Federal funds were to be furnished. A 
week before the contract was to be let, 
the head of the Louisiana Department 
of Highways received a notice that un- 
less the State agreed to take “positive 
steps” to enforce integration, the por- 
tion of the highway cost to be supplied 
by the Federal Government would not be 
forthcoming. 

So Mr. Ray Burgess, director of the 
Louisiana Department of Highways, 
came to see members of the Louisiana 
delegation, here in Washington. He ex- 
plained the matter to us. In the mean- 
time, we invited members of the Bureau 
of Public Roads, Department of Com- 
merce, to meet with us and asked them 
what authority they had to refuse to 
make the funds available. They said 
their authority was provided from an 
Executive order. The pertinent part of 
that Executive order, issued by President 
Kennedy on June 22, 1963, reads as fol- 
lows. I might add that the order of this 
date amends and extends a similar order, 
No. 10925, which the President had 
previously issued on March 6, 1961: 


PART I—NONDISCRIMINATION PROVISIONS IN 
FEDERALLY ASSISTED CONSTRUCTION CON- 
TRACTS 
Section 101. Each executive department 

and agency which administers a program in- 

volving Federal financial assistance shall in- 
sofar as it may be consistent with law require 
as a condition for the approval of any grant, 
contract loan, insurance or guarantee there- 
under which may involve a construction 
contract that the applicant for Federal as- 
sistance undertake and agree to incorporate, 
or cause to be incorporated, into all con- 
struction contracts paid for in whole or in 
part with funds obtained from the Federal 

Government or borrowed on the credit of the 

Federal Government pursuant to such grant, 

contract, loan, insurance or guarantee, or 

undertaken pursuant to any Federal pro- 
gram involving such grant, contract, loan, 
insurance or guarantee, the provisions pre- 
scribed for Government contracts by section 

301 of Executive Order No. 10925 or such 

modification thereof, preserving in substance 

the contractor's obligations thereunder, as 
may be approved by the President's Com- 
mittee on Equal Employment Opportunity 

(the Committee), together with such addi- 

tional provisions as the Committee deems 

appropriate to establish and protect the 
interests of the United States in the en- 
forcement of these obligations. Each such 
applicant shall also undertake and agree 

(i) to assist and cooperate actively with the 

administering department or agency and the 

Committee in obtaining the compliance of 

contractors and subcontractors with said 

contract provisions and with the rules, regu- 
lations, and relevant orders of the Commit- 
tee, (ii) to obtain and to furnish to the 
administering department or agency and to 
the Committee such information as they may 
require for the supervision of such compli- 
ance, (iii) to enforce the obligations of con- 
tractors and subcontractors under such 
provisions, rules, regulations, and orders, 

(iv) to carry out sanctions and penalties for 

violation of such obligations imposed upon 

contractors and subcontractors by the Com- 
mittee or the administering department or 
agency pursuant to part III, subpart D, of 

Executive Order No. 10925, and (v) to refrain 

from entering into any contract subject to 

this order, or extension or other modification 
of such a contract with a contractor de- 
barred from Government contracts under 
part III, subpart D, of Executive Order No. 
10925. 
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Section 102. (a) “Construction contract” 
as used herein means any contract for the 
construction, rehabilitation, alteration, con- 
version, extension, or repair of buildings, 
highways, or other improvements to real 
property. 

(b) The provisions of part III of Executive 
Order No. 10925 shall apply to such con- 
struction contracts, and for purposes of such 
application the administering department 
or agency shall be considered the contract- 
ing agency referred to therein, 

(c) The term “applicant” as used herein 
Means an applicant for Federal assistance 
or, as determined by agency regulation, other 

participant, with respect to whom 
an application for any grant, contract, loan, 
insurance or guarantee is not finally acted 
upon prior to the effective date of this part, 
and it includes such an applicant after he 
becomes a recipient of such Federal assist- 
ance. 


Mr. President, section 301 of Execu- 
tive Order No. 10925 is referred and 
amended here. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that pertinent parts of that previous 
order may be included here, so that the 
record will be complete. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PART III—OBLIGATIONS OF GOVERNMENT CON- 
TRACTORS AND SUBCONTRACTORS 


Subpart A—Contractors’ agreements 


Section 301. Except in contracts exempted 
in accordance with section 303 of this order, 
all Government contracting agencies shall 
include in every Government contract here- 
after entered into the following provisions: 

“In connection with the performance of 
work under this contract, the contractor 
agrees as follows: 

“(1) The contractor will not discriminate 
against any employee or applicant for em- 
ployment because of race, creed, color, or 
national origin. The contractor will take 
affirmative action to ensure that applicants 
are employed, and that employees are treated 
during employment, without regard to their 
race, creed, color, or national origin. Such 
action shall include, but not be limited to, 
the following: employment, upgrading, de- 
motion or transfer; recruitment or recruit- 
ment advertising; layoff or termination; rates 
of pay or other forms of compensation; and 
selection for training, including apprentice- 
ship. The contractor agrees to post in con- 
spicuous places, available to employees and 
applicants for employment, notices to be 
provided by the contracting officer setting 
forth the provisions of this nondiscrimina- 
tion clause. 

“(2) The contractor will, in all solicita- 
tions or advertisements for employees placed 
by or on behalf of the contractor, state that 
all qualified applicants will receive consid- 
eration for employment without regard to 
race, creed, color, or national origin. 

“(3) The contractor will send to each 
labor union or representative of workers 
with which he has a collective bargaining 
agreement or other contract or understand- 
ing, a notice, to be provided by the agency 
contracting officer, advising the said labor 
union or workers’ representative of the con- 
tractor’s commitments under this section, 
and shall post copies of the notice in con- 
spicuous places available to employees and 
applicants for employment. 

“(4) The contractor will comply with all 
provisions of Executive Order No. 10925 of 
March 6, 1961, and of the rules, regulations, 
and relevant orders of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Equal Employment Opportunity 
created thereby. 

“(5) The contractor will furnish all in- 
formation and reports required by Execu- 
tive Order No. 10925 of March 6, 1961, and 
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by the rules, regulations, and orders of the 
said Committee, or pursuant thereto, and 
will permit access to his books, records, and 
accounts by the contracting agency and the 
Committee for purposes of investigation to 
ascertain compliance with such rules, regu- 
lations, and orders. 

“(6) In the event of the contractor's non- 
compliance with the nondiscrimination 
clauses of this contract or with any of the 
said rules, regulations, or orders, this con- 
tract may be cancelled in whole or in part 
and the contractor may be declared ineligi- 
ble for further Government contracts in ac- 
cordance with procedures authorized in 
Executive Order No, 10925 of March 6, 1961, 
and such other sanctions may be imposed 
and remedies invoked as provided in the said 
Executive order or by rule, regulation, or 
order of the President’s Committee on Equal 
Employment Opportunity, or as otherwise 
provided by law. 

“(7) The contractor will include the pro- 
visions of the foregoing paragraphs (1) 
through (6) in every subcontract or pur- 
chase order unless exempted by rules, regu- 
lations, or orders of the President's Com- 
mittee on Equal Employment Opportunity 
issued pursuant to section 303 of Executive 
Order No. 10925 of March 6, 1961, so that 
such provisions will be binding upon each 
subcontractor or vendor. The contractor 
will take such action with respect to any 
subcontract or purchase order as the con- 
tracting agency may direct as a means of 
enforcing such provisions, including sanc- 
tions for noncompliance: Provided, how- 
ever, That in the event the contractor be- 
comes involved in, or is threatened with, 
litigation with a subcontractor or vendor as 
a result of such direction by the contracting 
agency, the contractor may request the 
United States to enter into such litigation 
to protect the interests of the United 
States.” 


Mr. ELLENDER. When we began to 
discuss the matter with the representa- 
tive of the Bureau of Public Roads, they 
insisted that the Executive order of the 
President gave them the power to with- 
hold the funds. The Solicitor of the 
Bureau was present, and I asked him: 


What is the authority for that Executive 
order? 


He replied: 


I do not know, and I will not discuss it. 
But we have an Executive order to go by. 


I said: 


Very well; just step out of the room. We 
do not want to discuss the matter with you 
any longer. 


My colleague, in my presence, tele- 
phoned the late President Kennedy—this 
was in the fall of last year—and dis- 
cussed the matter with him, over the 
telephone. Apparently he did not know 
anything about what was going on. We 
told him. When we stated to him that 
if this money were denied to the Lou- 
isiana Department of Highways it would 
mean that many Negroes would be out 
of employment, and when we stated to 
him what the situation was and stated to 
him that 80 percent of the people em- 
ployed on the highway were Negroes, he 
said: 

Let me look into this matter and take it 
into consideration, and I will see what I 
can do. 


The next day the President telephoned 
to inform us that the order was can- 
celed. 
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Mr. President, the President did not 
have legislative authority to cancel those 
highway funds. That authority is now 
being sought under the pending civil 
rights bill. I do not know what will hap- 
pen; but if efforts were made to put such 
conditions into effect under the Execu- 
tive order above referred to, I wonder 
what would happen if such a provision 
were enacted into law. Such legislation 
will be used to blackmail or as blackjack 
tactics of exactly the type which have 
recently been referred to on the floor of 
the Senate. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, like 
the distinguished Senator from Minne- 
sota (Mr. HUMPHREY], I defend com- 
pletely the right of any group to present 
its views by means of advertisements or 
in any other manner, no matter how 
completely they may differ from my own 
views. 

However, it is wholesome to ventilate 
the fact that 90 percent of the money 
for the group with this fine sounding 
name—the Coordinating Committee for 
Fundamental American Freedoms; and 
certainly none of us is opposed to funda- 
mental American freedoms—comes from 
the State of Mississippi, where the legis- 
lature and the Governor have authorized 
the use of funds to support the organi- 
zation which has this very fine sound- 
ing name. Obviously we should know the 
source of this advertising which is being 
circulated throughout the country, and 
we should realize that the funds for it 
come from the taxpaying citizens of Mis- 
sissippi, including the Negroes of Missis- 
sippi, many of whom feel that they need 
relief in the form of a civil rights bill. 
Indeed, there is also objection from non- 
resident taxpayers of Mississippi. Two 
of them talked to me yesterday; one, a 
corporate taxpayer, the other, an indi- 
vidual taxpayer. They said they entirely 
disagreed with what the State of Missis- 
sippi was doing, and also objected to 
having their tax money used for that 
purpose. 

When the advertisements are clearly 
misrepresentations, it becomes encum- 
bent upon those of us who differ to bring 
out these facts. 

In the course of the presentation made 
by the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
Sissippi [Mr. Srennis]—and naturally 
we expect Senators to defend their own 
States—he said that Government con- 
tracts, of loan and guaranty, are covered 
by this bill. They are referred to in this 
coordinating committee advertisement, 
but they are entirely out of the bill, be- 
cause they were excluded by action taken 
on the floor of the House. They were in- 
cluded in the report on the bill which the 
Senator from Mississippi has used to 
substantiate the charges made in the ad- 
vertisement, but they are not in the bill 
as passed by the House. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield for a ques- 
tion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Inouye in the chair). Does the Senator 
from New York yield to the Senator from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 2 additional minutes. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. KEATING. Now I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. I do not know when this 
advertisement was prepared; but does 
not the Senator from New York know 
that programs based on guaranty or in- 
surance was covered by the text of the 
original House bill and the text of the 
original Senate version, and remained 
in both of them until it were taken out 
by an amendment which was adopted 
in the House? 

Mr. KEATING. That is exactly what 
I have said. It is not in the bill which 
is now before us, but it is included in 
this advertisement which was sent to 
people throughout the country, and 
which, by the way, was published in the 
Washington Post weeks after the House 
had passed the bill, at a time when the 
true facts were available. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President. will 
the Senator from New York yield briefly 
to me? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Even though the 
House adopted that amendment, I point 
out, for the information of the Senator 
from New York, that last Friday evening, 
here on the floor of the Senate, about 7 
p.m., it was argued by a strong pro- 
ponent of the bill—the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Case]—that the House 
amendment was meaningless, because 
the preceding section gave the President 
ample authortiy even in that field. The 
Senator from Minnesota disagreed with 
that interpretation—showing that in 
that case two of the proponents of the bill 
were disagreeing, which is still another 
reason why the bill should be referred 
to the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I do 
not intend to engage in a long-drawn-out 
argument on that point; but I had noth- 
ing to do with such statements by the 
two Senators to whom reference has been 
made. Instead, I have referred to one 
illustration of incorrect statements in 
the advertisement. 

Aside from the full page advertise- 
ment, the Senator from Mississippi and 
other Senators have not dealt with the 
pamphlet entitled “Unmasking the Civil 
Rights Bill,” which was the main subject 
of my address last Saturday. The pam- 
phlet attacks the original House sub- 
committee bill, which was greatly mod- 
ified both in the full committee and on 
the floor of the House before passage. It 
is filled with misrepresentations and mis- 
statements. No wonder people receiv- 
ing the pamphlet—and hundreds have 
been sent to me; that is why I know the 
source of so much of the material—get 
the impression that the bill would destroy 
union security, that it would force em- 
ployers to fire white workers and to hire 
Negroes, that it would force the transpor- 
tation of 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have an 
additional minute. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. KEATING. I yield to the Senator 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Did the Senator read 
the speech that the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama made on the floor of the 
Senate, in which the Senator charged 
that the bill would destroy union secu- 
rity? 

Mr. KEATING. I have not read the 
speech of the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama. I state as a fact that there 
is absolutely nothing in the bill relating 
to union security. There is nothing in 
it which would force employers to dis- 
charge white people in order to hire 
Negroes. There is no provision in it 
which would require the transportation 
of schoolchildren from one part of a 
municipality to another. There is in it 
an express statement in the bill that the 
Federal Government would have nothing 
to do with the transportation of school- 
children for the purpose of correcting 
racial imbalance. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. Not at this moment. 
There is no provision in the bili which 
would require the sale of private housing 
to Negroes. The statements contained 
in the pamphlet entitled “Unmasking 
the Civil Rights Bill” issued by the or- 
ganization are the source of much of the 
misunderstanding about the bill. 

I wish to be clear on this point. I do 
not by any means contend that all of 
the mail to which I referred in my Satur- 
day address is from people who have been 
influenced by the advertisements and by 
the pamphlet. Many sincere people are 
opposed to the civil rights bill, or to cer- 
tain portions of the civil rights bill. 

It may be some solace to the Senator 
from Mississippi and others to know that 
since Saturday—that is, on Monday and 
Tuesday of this week—I have received 
about 500 letters commenting on Satur- 
day’s speech. About 80 percent of these 
letters oppose my position on the bill. I 
respect the right of anyone to differ with 
me. But many of those letters repeat 
the misinformation that was so clear in 
the earlier mail. 

Some of my constituents wrote letters 
telling me that they are opposed to the 
right of Negroes to sit at lunch counters 
in Alabama because, unfortunately, 
seven people sat on the Triborough 
Bridge about a week ago. They do not 
want to do anything to permit Negroes 
to vote in Mississippi because one ex- 
tremist has threatened to promote 
violence and armed revolution. Some of 
the writers of the letters oppose a Fair 
Employment Practices Act, in the face 
of the fact that the State of New York 
has had a stronger law on its books for 
a quarter of a century. Why? Because 
the crime rate is high in the city of New 
York. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator has 
expired. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have 1 
additional minute. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
port. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KEATING. Last week I charac- 
terized my mail as being misinformed. 
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This week I think its fair to say that some 
of the mail shows fear—a fear that giv- 
ing more rights to minorities anywhere 
will have disastrous effects. 

Perhaps a word of warning should be 
issued to the extremists on the other 
side of the issue. I know that most of 
the people in my State are moderate and 
fair, and that they truly believe in 
equality. But they do resent threats and 
intimidations from those who say they 
will shoot to kill. 

I hope there will be no further out- 
bursts by anyone on either side threaten- 
ing violence. There is no room for rac- 
ists of any color in the fight for equal 
opportunity and equal rights in our 
Nation. 

Mr. EASTLAND and Mr. CLARK ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, what 
is wrong with the distinguished junior 
Senator from New York? On Saturday 
he stated on the floor of the Senate that 
he thought the State of New York should 
decide whether children should be trans- 
ported from Brooklyn to Harlem, I 
agree that a provision which would per- 
mit such transportation is excluded 
from the bill. At the proper time the 
Senator from Mississippi will offer an 
amendment dealing with the subject. If 
we are to have integration, it must apply 
in New York and in other States as much 
as it would in Mississippi. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator from 
New York did not do me the courtesy to 
yield to me, but I shall now yield to him. 

Mr. KEATING. I yielded to the Sen- 
ator once, but not more than once. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I invite the Senator’s 
attention to the fact that under the bill, 
Mississippi, as well as New York, would 
be free to decide the question of moving 
children from one area to another. The 
question would be expressly left to the 
States. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator recog- 
nizes that because of residential condi- 
tions in the South, where people do not 
live in specified areas, the schools would 
be integrated. I shall offer an amend- 
ment which would authorize in New 
York City, where there is de facto seg- 
gregation, the transportation of chil- 
dren from Brooklyn to Harlem, and from 
Harlem to the Bronx and other places. 
In my judgment, aside from the trans- 
portation question, everything in the 
pamphlet is correct. That is my judg- 
ment. 

The Senator disagrees with me. But 
I have a right to my opinion. That is 
the opinion of the State of Mississippi. 

We shall continue to spend money to 
protect our country and to protect our 
rights. The pamphlet is merely de- 
signed to let people know what the bill 
contains. 

The distinguished Senator has said: 

We want the people of New York to de- 
cide whether children should be transported 
from one area of the city to another. 
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In the small towns and rural districts 
of the State of New York the schools 
would be segregated. In the South, ex- 
cept in a few urban areas, such would 
not be the case, if the bill should pass. 

The Senator has taken the position 
that the bill would not affect New York 
at all. He has said: 

We are leaving the question of transpor- 
tation to the officials of New York. 


If we are to deal with the subject, it 
will be on a national basis. I shall offer 
an amendment that will make the pro- 
gram apply in New York State as much 
as it would in my State. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr, KEATING. I predict that the 
Senator’s amendment will be overwhelm- 
ingly defeated, because leaving this ques- 
tion to the State is what we all desire. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator is 
arguing for a dual standard. When a 
provision is proposed which would af- 
fect the Southern States, the argument 
is made, Oh, yes. We will cram it down 
them.“ . * b 

When a provision might affect the 
people of the State of New York, the 
statement is made, “Oh, we want the 
State officials of New York to decide how 
the schools of New York State shall be 
conducted.” > - 

That is not a very broad position, in 
my judgment. X 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, today is 
the ninth day since the Senate began a 
travesty on an orderly debate known as 
an extensive discussion on a motion to 
take up this bill. In no other legislative 
body in the civilized world would such a 
travesty on proper legislative procedure 
have been permitted. It is our own 
fault that we have placed ourselves in 

this ridiculous posture before the entire 

civilized world. Had we moved promptly 
some years ago to change our rules, our 
procedures, our hallowed customs—and, 
ves, Mr. President, our manners, the sit- 
uation would not have arisen. I re- 
peat: It would not be permitted any- 
where else in any legislative body in the 
civilized world. 

We started with a ridiculous motion to 
amend the Senate Journal, a motion 
which was debated for more than 2 hours 
in order to prevent a decision as to 
whether the Senate should take this bill 
up. No other legislative body would have 
permitted such nonsense. 

I have had a proposed rule change 
pending before the Rules Committee— 
once reported upon unfavorably—to 
eliminate the reading of the Journal for 
the purpose of such delay. 

Then we moved into this business of 
the motion to take the bill up. The 
rules of the Senate provide that during 
the morning hour such a motion is non- 
debatable. They should provide that 
such a motion shall always be nondebat- 
able. But motions which I have made 
and resolutions which I have proposed on 
the question fester unheard of in the 
Rules Committee. 

Since we have given our southern 
friends this opportunity to talk about 
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matters which no other legislative body 
would allow them to discuss, let us at 
least beg them to get on with the busi- 
ness before the Senate. Let the Senate 
vote on the motion to take up the bill. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I do not yield at this 
time. I shall yield in a moment. Let the 
Senate vote on the motion to take up. 
Then let the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
MorsE] bring up his motion to refer the 
bill to committee. Then let Senators de- 
bate it and vote on it. 

As Members of the Senate, we are 
making a public shame of ourselves be- 
fore the whole civilized world. I plead 
with my colleagues to give the Senate an 
opportunity to get on with the business 
of the country. > 

I now yield to the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, was the 
Senator from Pennsylvania present in 
the Chamber when the able and distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Humpurey], the able and distinguished 
junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Keatinc], and the able and distinguished 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] spoke? 

Mr. CLARK. I was. 

Mr. ERVIN. Is the Senator from 
Pennsylvania visiting on them the op- 
probrium of being southerners? 

Mr. CLARK. It is not necessary for 
me to say to the Senator that I know 
whose eye the mote is in. So does he. 
So do not start putting the beam in our 
eye. We know whose fault it is that the 
Senate is not being allowed to proceed 
to consider the bill. It is that of 18 de- 
termined southern Senators; and it is 
their exercise of their right under the 
rules that, in my opinion, is doing a dis- 
service to the body which they serve. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
plead with the Senator from North Caro- 
lina to allow me to be included in the 
company of southerners, because I was 
born in South Dakota, I lived in south- 
east Minneapolis, I was educated in Bat- 
on Rouge. The only time I ever was in 
the North was when I moved to Chevy 
Chase, Md. So I love my “southern” 
background. I do not want to be ex- 
cluded from such refined company. 

Mr. ERVIN. I did not want the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota to be included 
among the pariahs when the Senator 
from Pennsylvania was referring to 
southerners as persons whose conduct he 
did not fully approve. Since my friend 
from Pennsylvania has become silent, we 
welcome the Senator from Minnesota to 
the South’s heart. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator wel- 
comes me into the group. 


RATE DATA RELATING TO US. 
OCEAN FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
should like to call to the attention of the 
Senate a recent decision of the District 
of Columbia Court of Appeals on March 
12, 1964. The court denied the appli- 
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cations of our four major steamship con- 
ferences which sought to restrain the 
enforcement of the Federal Maritime 
Commission’s orders seeking rate data 
relating to U.S. ocean foreign commerce, 

The Joint Economic Committee has 
brought out in recent hearings that in 
many instances it costs American ex- 
porters more to ship products to Europe 
or Japan than it costs European or Japa- 
nese exporters to ship comparable prod- 
ucts here. 

The Federal Maritime Commission, 
adopting the recommendation of the 
Joint Economic Committee, instituted an 
investigation of rate disparities and at- 
tempted to obtain data for its investi- 
gation by issuing orders under section 
21 of the Shipping Act. Its initial or- 
ders were directed to eight major steam- 
ship conferences governing most of the 
outbound foreign commerce of the 
United States. Conferences are asso- 
ciations of steamship lines, both foreign 
and domestic, which, if approved by the 
Federal Maritime Commission, are al- 
lowed to set rates and engaged in other 
monopolistic practices. The Commis- 
sion has the power under section 21 to 
request information from such confer- 
ences in order for it to carry out its 
regulatory function of exempting these 
conferences from U.S. antitrust laws. 
The Commission issued just such an or- 
der with regard to rate disparities. The 
outbound conferences, against the will 
of their American members, did not 
comply with the Commission’s order. 
They sought a court stay which was de- 
nied on March 12. 

I ask unanimous consent to place in 
the Recorp a recent trade journal article 
summarizing this decision. 

It is appalling to me that steamship 
conferences which control the majority 
of our foreign waterborne commerce re- 
fuse to first, eliminate ocean freight rate 
disparities, or second, offer a reasonable 
explanation of such disparities. While 
these conferences state that disparities 
are meaningless and do not adversely 
affect our foreign commerce, they refuse 
to comply with, in the absence of a court 
order, the request of the Federal Mari- 
time Commission for economic data nec- 


‘essary to judge the effects of such dis- 


parities. The refusal of steamship con- 

ferences to eliminate or justify these dis- 

parities leads me to believe strong action 
must be taken by our Government. 

I would also like to bring to the Sen- 
ate’s attention that the Joint Economic 
Committee will continue its hearings on 
March 25 and 26 to discuss discrimina- 
tory ocean freight rates. 

Let the light shine on these grave 
abuses. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

APPEALS COURT DENIES INJUNCTIVE RELIEF 
AGAINST ENFORCEMENT or FMC SECTION 
21 ORDERS 

(Excerpt from Congressional Information 

Bureau, Mar. 12, 1964) 

The District of Columbia Court of Appeals 
today denied the applications of the Far 
East Conference and of three North Atlantic 
conferences which sought to restrain the 
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enforcement of Federal Maritime Commis- 
sion section 21 orders seeking rate data re- 
lating to U.S. ocean foreign commerce. 

The Appeals Court, in a 2-to-1 split of the 
three-judge panel which heard argument on 
the injunction, stated in two identical 
orders: 

“This case came on for hearing on peti- 
tioner’s application for interlocutory injunc- 
tion restraining the enforcement, operation, 
or execution of the Federal Maritime Com- 
mission’s orders here under review, pending 
final determination of the petition for re- 
view, and said application was argued by 
counsel. Upon consideration whereof, it is 

“Ordered by the court that the aforesaid 
application for injunction is hereby denied, 
and the order of this court, dated March 3, 
1964, staying the effectiveness of the orders 
of the Federal Maritime Commission on re- 


view is hereby dissolved. 
“Per Curiam. 
“Circuit Judge Burger would grant the 
stay and expedite the appeal.” 


Section 21 of the 1916 Shipping Act pro- 
vides that “whoever fails to file any report, 
account, record, rate, charge or memorandum 
as required by this section shall forfeit to 
the United States the sum of $100 for each 
day of such default.” 

The FMC section 21 orders have an effec- 
tive date of March 2, 1964. However, in the 
case of the Far East Conference this date was 
stayed by court order dated March 3, while 
in the cases of the North Atlantic Baltic 
Freight Conference, North Atlantic Mediter- 
ranean Freight Conference, and North At- 
lantic United Kingdom Freight Conference, 
which filed a joint application for injunc- 
tion, the section 21 order was stayed by court 
order dated March 5, 1964. 

It is understood that the penalty provisions 
of section 21 will begin to run on March 13, 
1964. 


injunction and petitions for review are pend- 
ing before the U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia Circuit. These were 
filed by the North Atlantic Continental 
Freight Conference and the North Atlantic 
French Atlantic Freight Conference, jointly, 
and by the Pacific Coast European Confer- 
ence. 

The court, at the close of business today, 
had failed to act on the remaining injunc- 
tion applications. 

Argument before the appeals court on the 
pleas of the Far East Conference and of the 
three North Atlantic Conferences for injunc- 
tive relief was covered in volume 68, cargo 
No, 47, dated March 5. John E. Corgrave, 
FMC attorney, made known at that time that 
if the conferences saw fit to comply with the 
section 21 orders, the agency probably would 
extend the March 2 cutoff date. 

Section 21 orders were served by the Com- 
mission, starting in November 1963, on out- 
bound steamship conferences and their mem- 
ber lines, inbound conferences and their 
member lines, and nonconference American- 
flag and foreign-flag carriers in the inbound 
and outbound U.S. trades. The agency post- 
poned “pending further order,” the compli- 
ance date of the section 21 orders served 
on all but eight U.S.-domiciled conferences. 

Seven of the outbound conferences sought 
injunctive relief in the District of Columbia 
Appeals Court, while the eighth filed an ap- 
plication for injunction and petition for re- 
view with the Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals. 
Argument on that injunction application, 
filed by the Pacific Westbound Conference, is 
scheduled to be heard on March 16. This 
leaves four outbound conferences in the 
position of awaiting appeals court action on 
their injunction applications, with the possi- 
bility that the ninth circuit could stay the 
effectiveness of the section 21 order before 
that court. 


Meanwhile, two additional applications for 
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There was no indication here today as to 
further action which may be taken by the 
Far East Conference and the three North 
Atlantic Conferences. 

Legal sources expressed the opinion the 
conferences could seek relief from the U.S. 
Supreme Court, or proceed with petitions to 
review the section 21 orders which would lead 
to an appeals court decision on the merits. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS EDUCATOR, 
DR. FRANTZ, GIVES FRESH VIEW 
OF DEVELOPMENT OF THE WEST 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Dr. Joe B. Frantz, chairman of the De- 
partment of History of the University of 
Texas, delivered an address in December 
1963 to the American Historical Asso- 
ciation at their annual meeting in 
Philadelphia, entitled The American 
West: Child of Federal Subsidy.” 

In this address, Dr. Frantz gives a 
candid interpretation of the development 
of the West, submitting historical evi- 
dence to support the idea that Govern- 
ment subsidy has played a major role in 
the development and present progress of 
the West. Dr. Frantz’ speech reveals 
detailed research and original historical 
picture on the settlement and develop- 
ment of the West. 

As Dr. Frantz eloquently concludes: 

The westerner can rear up on his hind 
legs wand shout that he and he alone 
wrested that land from the desert or wind 
or Indian or whatever possessed it. But the 
truth is that from start to finish he was 
subsidized from his brogans to his sombrero. 


Dr. Frantz is a historian and professor 
of wide acclaim. In addition to his 
chairmanship of the Department of His- 
tory at the University of Texas, he holds 
office in several historical societies, and 
is now director of a new program at the 
University of Texas designed to bring to 
the campus leading authorities of Ameri- 
can history. This program was begun 
by the late Dr. Walter Prescott Webb 
and is sponsored by the Ford Founda- 
tion. 

Dr. Frantz is held in high esteem by 
his colleagues for his outstanding work 
in American history. His scholarly in- 
terpretations of historical facts have 
contributed to a better appreciation and 
understanding of our heritage. As a 
professor, he has the love and admira- 
tion of all who have gained a knowledge 
of the American epoch through his wis- 
dom, guidance, and the unselfish devo- 
tion of his time and efforts. He is rap- 
idly gaining recognition as a leader in 
the front rank of American historians. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article, The American West: Child of 
Federal Subsidy,” Dr. Frantz’ speech at 
the Philadelphia meeting of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association on December 
28, 1963, be printed in full in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE AMERICAN WEST: CHILD OF FEDERAL 

Sussipy 

When I accepted this assignment and 
arbitrarily picked a title, like everyone else 
I did not suspect the events of that long, 
lost weekend in November when we all died 
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a little from the assassin's bullet; when we 
sat horrified by televised vigilante justice, 
western-style; when those of us who are 
historians and teachers watched our ideals 
and illusions and youth drain away with 
a President's blood as we asked ourselves, 

“Is this all we have taught? Is this all 
we have learned?” Suddenly we were un- 
bearably old and desiccated and weary. 

As the ebb-tide of hope reversed, and we 
began to pick up again, the temptation to 
take a new topic, as far away as possible 
from a West that includes my native Texas, 
became almost overpowering. And yet at 
the same time the desire of people every- 
where to judge, to place guilt, to indulge 
in emotional, sometimes maudlin self- 
incrimination that does little service to the 
memory of John F. Kennedy makes me drop 
my western defensiveness while refusing to 
go on the attack. 

No longer must I endure being introduced 
in out-of-State meetings to the accompani- 
ment of some pleasantly extravagant Texas 
jokes. Such jokes are no longer even acidly 
funny. For a synthetic Texas tradition 
ended that day, and now Texans may be- 
come people, like everyone else, with some 
good and some bad, some smart and some 
stupid, some reticent and some loud- 
mouthed, and some national and rational 
and some parochial and emotional. 

And some enlightened day we may even 
be able to lift the national restriction on 
playing the song, “Are You From Big D?” 
and enjoy being most happy fellas with a 
town which probably has as high a per- 
centage of decent sorts as anywhere else. 

So the title picked in the summer of 1963 
fits after all, even though that is a distant 
age when we were innocent and convinced of 
our self-importance. And in the title a 
question inheres. 

Is the tradition of a West where men stood 
alone against their environment, asking no 
help from anyone, and least of all their 
Government—is that tradition tenable? 
When that long-legged son-of-a-gun stands 
up in a cattleman’s club in Cheyenne, or in 
a chamber of commerce banquet in Tucson, 
or at a Governors’ conference in Helena— 
and when he issues a blast at an all-con- 
suming Federal encroachment in words more 
blistering than all the winds that blow from 
Spokane to San Antonio, is he historically 
sound, or has he swallowed a whole hunk 
of home-manufactured, self-illuminated halo 
without chewing it first? 

Not for a moment do I deny my fellow 
westerner his due. He triumphed—and tri- 
umphs—over environmental obstacles that 
develop a man, that make him self-reliant, 
that give him understanding and patience, 
and that let him know that individual and 
collective success is possible. 

But he is—West or East—first of all a 
man, and therefore acquisitive, and angling, 
and insecure, and as full of resolves as some 
of us on each new January 1. Every time he 
thinks he knows all the answers, as many 
of us did before noon last November 22, 
something cataclysmic comes along to re- 
mind him that he sits tall in the saddle 
only when he has a saddle to sit in, and a 
horse to put it on. The cataclysm may be 
truly that—the San Francisco earthquake 
and fire; or it may be as small as grasshop- 
pers, or as big as a sky that blazes day in 
and day out without a cloud to seed; or it 
may be a bank in straits having to call his 
note. But whatever it is, whenever those 
personal catastrophes hit, the westerner acts, 
and has acted, just like a human being, and 
will take help wherever he can get it. 

And yet 2 years later when the wheat 
is waving and the cattle are fat and the 
silver veins are all high grade, or Suez has 
caused an oil shortage in Europe, our western 
friend will deny by all the saints (if he can 
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think of two, he’s in good shape)—he will 
deny that anyone manufactured this pros- 
perity except himself and the good Lord, 
who overendowded him with cunning and 
astuteness and Christian virtues and, most 
of all, a knowledge that there is no sub- 
stitute for hard work. 

(Gad, until I mentioned hard work, I 
thought I was describing myself.) 

Or as Jim Ferguson used to admonish 
voters: 

“You have only three friends in the 
world—God Almighty, Sears, Roebuck, and 
Jim Ferguson.” 

But let’s get on with the academic para- 
phernalia and document a little: 

According to the Texas Education Agency's 
economic index for 1963-64, the State's value 
added by manufactures totaled $514 billion; 
the value of its minerals, $4.2 billion; of its 
agriculture, $214 billion; and its payrolls, 
$4% billion. The State’s assessed valuation 
exceeded $121, billion. Incomplete date for 
1962 indicates that the Federal Government 
spent $334 billion in Texas, including one- 
half billion dollars in Federal aid (Texas, as 
you can see, like all Western States looks on 
all Federal aid as spiritually corrosive, and 
so holds the bill down); $114 billion in Fed- 
eral salaries; and better than a billion dollars 
in prime military contracts. 

Is Texas subsidized? We wouldn’t think 
of it for a moment. 

But why pick on Texas, or suffer the im- 
plications of midcentury welfarism? Let's 
retreat, as so many of us would like to do, 
to the rugged individualist days of nearly a 
century ago: 

MONTANA 

“There is nothing so little thought of in 
this part of the country as a soldier,” Paul 
Sharp quotes a latter 19th century Montanan 
as saying. There are only two creatures 
who look upon a soldier here without scorn 
and contempt, and they are little children 
and dogs.” 

And yet it was the presence of these 
contemptible soldiers which not only 
brought services to such isolated areas as 
Forts Benton and Shaw, but markets as 
well. As Sharp points out: 

“The construction of these northern posts 
speeded the economic development of the 
region. Government spending to construct 
and maintain the forts introduced consid- 
erable currency into this frontier region. 
Army quartermaster purchases of fresh 
vegetables, butter, eggs, hay, and grain stim- 
ulated the initial agricultural enterprise 
in the Sun River Valley and in the rich 
alluvial bottom lands along the Missouri 
River. Heavy purchases of beef to feed 
thousands of soldiers prompted the rapid 
expansion of the range cattle industry on 
the benchlands and surrounding plains. 

“Army troops, recruited in the East and 

transferred to the West at Government ex- 
pense, provided a labor force for the region. 
This manpower built roads, telegraph lines, 
bridges, and other public works and estab- 
lished extensive farms around the posts. 
_ “Army expenditures played such an im- 
portant role in the region’s economy that 
citizens constantly implored the Govern- 
ment to expand its military commitments. 
They often pictured friendly Indians as hos- 
tile and exaggerated isolated depredations 
into a state of warfare.” 

And, Sharp adds, Government spending 
even provided Montana with opportunities 
for fraud. What greater service could a 
government render an individualist. 

In fact, around Fort Benton, not only the 
Federal Government in Washington but the 
Canadian Government in Ottawa extended 
its strangling influence. According to Sharp, 
when the Northwest Mounted Police got 
their man just beyond the border, they 
“created a heavy demand for provisions and 
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supplies, for cash funds and credit facili- 
ties” which could not be met out of Canada. 
Treaties with Indians merely heightened the 
demand for goods and services, so that the 
decade of the 1870's, which had begun in 
a special Montana misery ended on a glori- 
ous economic plateau that convinced each 
Montana merchant that he had done it all 
himself. 

Meanwhile in Washington Major Martin 
Maginnis, representing the Montanans, suc- 
cessfully fought any threat of reduction of 
expenditures to Indians or consolidation of 
Indian agencies, because such efficient action 
would hurt Montana trade. 

(Any similarity between Maginnis’ views 
and those of outraged Congressmen these 
past few months over Secretary McNamara’s 
closing of certain military installations just 
goes to show how much we learn from arti- 
cles like this.) 

And in 1963 in Texas the Dallas Morning 
News, which had fought bravely against 
wasting public moneys on such useless 
socialistic boondoggles as the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, and which until the spring of 1963 
thought that the only thing more prodigal 
than Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH was Lyndon 
B. Johnson, suddenly hails the then Vice 
President and the New Frontier for its cour- 
age and vision in approaching the silvery 
serpentine waterless Trinity River canal 
project, which proposes to make Dallas a 
seaport, despite its position 294 miles from 
the nearest ocean wave. But subsidy, never. 

To stay contemporaneous for another 
moment, about 1957, Gene Hollon queried 
eight U.S. Senators from the Oklahoma, 
Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona area about 
the political pressures they received from 
their constituents. Without exception they 
listed reclamation aid, public power through 
rural electrification, flood control, and vari- 
ous aspects of the water problem. 

Hollon’s figures show that of the 83 fed- 
erally built reservoirs in 1957, one-fourth— 
how do you get one-fourth of 83?—one- 
fourth of them were located in those same 
four States, despite their having only one- 
tenth of the population of the Nation, 

And the Arizona Business and Economic 
Review, hardly dedicated to the welfare state, 
opines as how “a relatively high proportion 
of Arizona’s income and employment de- 
pends upon government activity” and sug- 
gests that greater industrial diversification 
is the answer to bringing Arizona's depend- 
ence on Federal subsidy down to the happy 
proximity of the national average. 

But in a later article the same publication 
shows how Arizona's industrial development 
has leaned in the latter days on the Parker 
and Hoover Dams, and how three projected 
dams—Bridge Canyon, Marble Canyon, and 
Glen Canyon—hold the key to continued 
economic enhancement. “Now,” says the 
Review, is the time for commencement of 
projects designed to meet power demands,” 
while observing historically that “in earlier 
years, following upon the enactment by the 
Congress of the Boulder Canyon Project Act 
of 1928, Arizona’s then hostile attitude to- 
ward the development of Colorado River 
hydropower can only be characterized as 
benighted and foolhardy, to put it most 
charitably. A complete turnabout has oc- 
curred since 1944.” 

And meanwhile one of Arizona's favorite 
sons can say with a perfectly straight po- 
litical face that he favors Federal subsidiza- 
tion of Arizona reclamation and power proj- 
ects while announcing that in the Great 
American East such projects are rank un- 
American socialism. In other words, what is 
socialism in Tennessee is called necessity in 
Arizona. 

Next door in New Mexico we find essen- 
tially the same situation—arid land, low 
population ratio, dependence on mining and 
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ranching—one extracting and self-defeating 
and the other dedicated to boom-or-bust 
procedures. But, in the view of one business 
critic, the burdens of the future are already 
being lightened “with the advent of a new 
and highly stimulating specilization—the 
military.” Even though a certain amount 
of administrative and congressional whim is 
involved in such hypodermics as Los Alamos, 
“such risks * * * are measurable,and * * * 
in the meantime we can contemplate the 
value of major improvements in reclamation 
and flood control, traceable to the influence 
of the military, which may go as far as steps 
toward more adequate soil and water con- 
servation.” 

The truth is that the Federal Government 
is the major stockholder and underwriter of 
the American West, and that most of those 
portions of the West which hum with eco- 
nomic excitement are constantly being re- 
plenished with Federal funds. The Cali- 
fornia story is a larger, richer edition of the 
Texas experience. As of June 30, 1955, the 
Federal Government owned 87 percent of the 
land in Nevada—almost 9 out of every 10 
acres; 70 percent in Utah; 65 percent in 
Idaho; and 51 percent in Oregon. And in 
the 18 years prior to 1955 the Government's 
purchase of lands was running 255 percent 
ahead of its sales. The percentage of Federal 
ownership in the West, in other words, is 
climbing. 

No wonder then that many politicians and 
private entrepreneurs view the Federal Gov- 
ernment as ubiquitous. But to deny that 
ubiquity does not promote subsidy, and to 
argue that the West is the one region where 
man still stands alone is sheer refusal to 
face facts. 

In all fairness it should be said that not 
all westerners make such a mistake. In the 
Oregon Business Review in late 1957, for 
instance, the statement is made that “Since 
1910, growth of population and income in 
the Pacific Northwest has been at or below 
the national rate of growth except * * * 
when * * * stimulated by heavy Federal ex- 
penditures,” on such developments as air- 
craft installations, missile production, ex- 
pansion in lumber and pulp production, 
aluminum fabrication, and hydroelectric 
power. The Hanford Atomic Works in east- 
ern Washington, once a blighted and iso- 
lated area, comprises three-quarters of 
Washington’s employment in chemical ac- 
tivities, not to mention up to 15,000 con- 
struction workers that have been utilized 
since World War II. Federal help with fish- 
erles, with highways, and with irrigation 
could also be included. 

Lest this begin to sound as if I am a refu- 
gee from Dixon-Yates, let me turn way back- 
ward once more. 

The list of historic Federal subsidies to the 
West is inclusive, widespread, and in its 
broad outlines, well known. Land grants to 
railroads, cattlemen grazing on almost limit- 
less public domain, mineral rights claimed 
by whoever got there first and could make 
them stick, the Gadsden Purchase to facili- 
tate a railroad route, guarantees of silver 
purchase, subsidized stagecoach routes, ex- 
ploratory expeditions from Lewis and Clark 
forward, forts by the dozen (of 169 posts 
in the United States, 130 were in the West), 
wagon roads, dredged harbors, Indian relief, 
agricultural experimentation, homesteads, 
Timber Culture Act, Desert Land Act, fron- 
tier donations, land-grant colleges, a Pana- 
ma Canal to bring western goods closer to 
the consuming centers, support of tourism 
through federally supported parks and 
monuments—the list isn't interminable, but 
it is long. Just to refresh on a few items, 
some without comment: 

Brigham Young, leader of those almost 
fiercely independent cooperative anti-Gov- 
ernment sons of Moroni, apparently thought 
about a Pacific railroad as early as 1847- 
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1848. By 1852 the Mormon territorial legis- 
lature in Utah was memorializing Congress 
to construct a railroad to the Pacific. Later 
the church leaders themselves sent a similar 
petition. 

In a day when market research and other 
aids to way out yonder were unheard of, 
much less perfected, the Federal Government 
sponsored the four so-called Great Surveys 
of the West between 1867 and 1879, two by 
the War Department and two by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. They were great, says 
their biographer, not only “in the sense of 
the vast territories they examined,” but also 
because they “built up the knowledge which 
establishes the habits of millions of Amer- 
icans, shapes their businesses, and in fact 
makes possible the way they live.” And 
though the knowledge was broadcast, the 
individuals picking up the seeds here and 
there thought somehow that they had con- 
ceived each seed themselves. 

And Russell, Majors, and Waddell spread 
their enterprise across the Great West, Amer- 
ican entrepreneurs in both a classic and 
romantic tradition. But, said one thoughtful 
bibliographer, “students of western history 
(are) increasingly aware that frontier enter- 

, in this area at least, was powerless 
without the aid of the Federal Treasury.” 

Long before Alexander Majors struck out 
(to employ a verb you can translate two 
ways), the U.S. Army had been designated 
as roadbuilder for the West. All western 
roads became military roads—they were 
deemed necessary for the defense of the West 
against its enemies. (Generally speaking, 
they still are.) Along with the building of 
wagon roads, the Army engineers gathered 
considerable topographical information 
which would prove invaluable when rugged 
individualists like Jay Gould and Collis P. 
Huntington, subsidized in part by Federal 
funds, would lay their ties across the West. 
- "The achievements of the topographical 
engineers were considerable,” writes one au- 
thor. “In the realm of practical service they 
explored the important trails, located passes 
through the mountains, and supervised the 
construction of roads (both local and trans- 
continental). They totaled up the national 
resources. They prospected for water and 
minerals. They surveyed the possibilities 
of agriculture, and they helped to brush 
aside the Indian barrier. They mapped most 
of the major rivers and on several occasions 
supervised their improvement projects. They 
surveyed the important harbors, built dams, 
constructed lighthouses, and laid out coastal 
fortifications. In all of these operations 
they invested their skills and the extensive 
Federal subsidies in an underdeveloped re- 
gion at a time when the settlers themselves 
were unable to do so.“ 

Now I can belabor my point, detailing de- 
mands by Kansas farmers for Federal relief 
from drought and grasshoppers, outlining 
the guarantees under the Sherman Silver 
Purchase Act, reciting what the 2714 percent 
depletion allowance has meant to Western 
oil exploration, and even putting in a good 
word for Texas A. & M. by showing how that 
Federal land-grant college eradicated the 
Texas tick, thereby adding millions to the 
income of Texas cattlemen. 

But if the point hasn’t been made by now, 
it won't be. The westerner can rear up on 
his hindlegs—r'ar up on his hin’ laigs, to be 
more precise—and shout that he and he 
alone wrested that land from the desert or 
wind or Indian or whatever possessed it. 
But the truth is that from start to finish he 
was subsidized from his brogans to his som- 
brero, aud that further research may well 
prove that of the three or four historic 
regions in this sectionalized land of ours, his 
was the one which received—and still re- 
ceives—the most assistance from a Federal 
Government which was sometimes benign, 
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sometimes misdirected, sometimes wasteful 
and sometimes dictatorial; but which al- 
ways, like a watching parent, was there. 

Truth then compels us from the West to 
admit our debt, and to recognize that the 
poet, Badger Clark, replete with western 
sentiment though he was, spoke wisdom 
when he wrote: 


‘Twas good to live when all the sod, 
Without no fence nor fuss, 

Belonged in pardnership to God, 
The Gover’ment and us.” 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE FOR FOREIGN 
TRADE ENDORSES GI BILL TO 
HELP PRESERVE OUR WORLD 
POSITION 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
during the hearings on S. 5, the cold war 
GI bill, Dr. R. E. Summers, dean of ad- 
missions and records, and professor of en- 
gineering, of the University of Minnesota, 
and Dr. James W. Miller, president of 
Western Michigan University, testified 
that during the past few years the trend 
toward graduate degrees had materially 
increased. 

Evidence was received which showed 
that during the 4-year period from 1955 
56 to 1959-60, the number of master’s 
degrees conferred in mathematical sub- 
jects increased 97.9 percent; library sci- 
ence, 76.3; architecture, 60.3; English 
and journalism, 54.3; engineering, 51.5. 
During that same period, the number of 
Doctor of Philosophy degrees conferred 
increased 67.1 percent. 

I recall the days when it was said that 
a high school diploma was a must for 
success in life. Then we reached the 
point where a bachelor’s degree was in- 
dispensable. Now we have reached the 
point where a young person must avail 
himself of a second, and sometimes, a 
third degree, if he wishes to keep pace 
with our rapidly changing technological 
world. 

Most Senators will agree with me when 
I say that for the average American fam- 
ily, the financial burden of giving the 
children of the family one degree is a 
terrifically difficult one. But for those 
young men who have to go to the service 
of their country for a period of 2, 3, or 
more years, the difficulty is compounded. 
And I must remind you, that in this year 
of 1964, it is estimated that only about 
42 percent of the eligible young men be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 26 years, will be 
called upon to serve substantial military 
duty under our draft laws. 

In connection with this problem of 
financing graduate study for Americans, 
I recently received a letter from Mr. Carl 
A. Sauer, president, the American Insti- 
tute for Foreign Trade, Phoenix, Ariz. 
In his letter, Mr. Sauer states: 

The sad fact is that far too many young 
men of intelligence, understanding and good 
character cannot afford the additional spe- 
cialized graduate training which alone will 
open the door of opportunity to them. Sen- 
ate bill 5 will enable many such to become 
effective influence in the Nation’s world 
interest. 

Let us save the talent now going to waste 
because peacetime veterans do not have the 
funds for proper preparation and training. 
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That is so true, Mr. President. In the 
name of justice, humanity, and fairness, 
this body should take up and pass S. 5, 
the cold war GI bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Sauer's letter be printed in 
full at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE FOR 
FOREIGN TRADE, 
Phoeniz, Ariz., February 6, 1964. 
Re Senate bill 5. 
Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Chairman, Veterans’ Affairs Subcommittee, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR YARBOROUGH: The Ameri- 
can Institute for Foreign Trade supports the 
proposal to extend educational benefits to 
peacetime veterans, for general and for highly 
specific reasons. 

Our job is to prepare young men to rep- 
resent this Nation’s international interests 
in both private enterprise and the Govern- 
ment. 

After 17 years of experience, we know that 
many a veteran, having seen oversea condi- 
tions and opportunities at firsthand, is se- 
riously motivated to devote his life to a 
career in this all-important field. 

The sad fact is that far too many young 
men of intelligence, understanding, and good 
character cannot afford the additional spe- 
clalized graduate training which alone will 
open the door of opportunity to them. Sen- 
ate bill 5 will enable many such to become 
effective influence in the Nation's world 
interest. 

Iam enclosing an almost random sampling 
of those of our graduates who have achieved 
the kind of responsibility which is signifi- 
cant of influence. This sampling was pub- 
lished a year ago. Since then we have in- 
quired of our 3,800 graduates and of many 
of their employers whether other cases 
should be added. So far we have 392 names 
which will appear in a brochure now at the 
printers. Copies will be sent you. 

A great many of these 392 men would not 
be where they are if they had not had World 
War II veterans educational benefits. 

Let us save the talent now going to waste 
because peacetime veterans do not have the 
funds to pay for proper preparation and 
training. 

Sincerely yours, 
CARL A. SAUER, 
President. 


U.S., LATIN AMERICAN CITIZENS 
WORK TOGETHER IN DIVISION OF 
ALLIANCE PROGRAM HEADED BY 
MR. JIM BOREN 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
in the Outlook section of the Washing- 
ton Post, March 15, 1964, there was an 
excellent article on the Alliance for 
Progress, written by Dan Kurzman. It 
was entitled, “Gratitude for Oatmeal” 
and reviewed the work of the Alliance 
for Progress on the occasion of its third 
birthday. 

It was just 3 years ago, on March 13, 
that the late President Kennedy called 
for a vast hemispheric alliance “to satis- 
fy the basic needs of the American peo- 
ple.” Mr. Kurzman states that the Al- 
liance “has struck more deeply than is 
often supposed.” He notes that not only 
is there evidence that illiterate cam- 
pesinos have some direct contact with 
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Alliance programs but that also the 
oligarchs and militarists “have, for the 
first time, begun to recognize the in- 
evitability of the revolution” that is be- 
ing enhanced in Latin America by the 
Alliance for Progress. The author de- 
clares that “the social innovations that 
have been introduced in the wake of 
American pressure as a byproduct of this 
aid could provide the foundation for full- 
scale democratic revolution in the 
future.“ 

As proof, Mr. Kurzman cites the facts 
that 11 countries have instituted tax 
reform and 10 countries have passed 
legislation on land reform. He also at- 
taches importance to the greater role for 
the Latin American nations in the di- 
rection of the Alliance through the es- 
tablishment of the Inter-American Com- 
mittee on the Alliance for Progress. 

This was made possible because “many 
Latin leaders had complained that the 
Alliance was not reaching the people as 
the self-instrument it was primarily de- 
signed to be because of the preponderant 
role of the United States in its direc- 

Mr. President, in line with these reali- 
ties, the new State and local partner- 
ship program under the Alliance for 
Progress, the grassroots approach to the 
Alliance, is a firm response to the need 
to directly involve the people of Latin 
America in a fuller part in the attempt 
to raise themselves from poverty and 
despair. 

The new aspect of the Alliance pro- 
gram that is now underway in 22 States 
in the United States is aptly called the 
Partners of the Alliance, Companeros de 
la Alianza. 

Under this partnership for progress 
small projects that put needed articles 
directly into the hands of the campe- 
sinos, in return for self-help on their 
part, are jointly undertaken between 
people here and in our sister republics. 

The basic purpose of this program, 
very ably directed by James Boren, spe- 
cial assistant to the U.S. Coordinator of 
the Alliance for Progress, is to bring peo- 
ple of the United States and of the Latin 
American nations together to make them 
true and effective partners of the Al- 
Uance. Mr. Boren came to his present 
post after years of experience in an ex- 
ecutive position with AID in Peru. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the article, captioned “Alliance Has Plus 
Marks on Its Third Birthday: Grati- 
tude for Oatmeal: It Has Started Foun- 
dations for Social Revolution,” be print- 
ed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ALLIANCE Has PLUS Marks on Its THIRD 
BIRTHDAY—GRATITUDE FOR OATMEAL—IT 
Has STARTED FOUNDATION FOR SOCIAL 
REVOLUTIONS 


(By Dan Kurzman) 

Three years ago, President Kennedy, in 
one of his most stirring addresses, called on 
Latin American countries to join with the 
United States in an Alliance for Progress—a 
vast cooperative effort, unparalleled in mag- 
nitude and nobility of purpose, to satisfy the 
basic needs of the American people for 
homes, work and land, health and schools. 
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This hemispheric Alliance, so idealistically 
proposed, now is entering a new phase. 

Three years of experimentation, of tenta- 
tive failures and limited successes, have just 
started to give the huge program concrete 
form. It has taken this period of time to 
extract the hard kernels of practicality from 
the original amorphous dream. 

On its third birthday (2 days ago), the 
Alliance is beginning to reflect the realities 
of what can and what cannot be achieved. 

To ask, therefore, whether the Alliance 
has been a success or a failure so far is to 
pose a meaningless question. It is like ask- 
ing whether a chemist searching for a cure 
for some disease has succeeded or failed be- 
fore the experiment is finished. 

Whatever the ultimate judgment may be, 
the Alliance: has provided a channel of 
moderation for one of the greatest and most 
irresistible social, political, and economic 
revolutions in history—a channel that al- 
ready has started to drain off some of the 
revolutionary extremism that has been seek- 
ing Castro-Communist outlets. 

The psychological impact of the Alliance 
in Latin America has not been overwhelming 
up to now. But it has struck more deeply 
than is often supposed. Illiterate Panaman- 
lan and Mexican peasants living in mud 
huts have astounded me with expressions of 
gratitude for oatmeal and water wells pro- 
vided under the Alliance. 

Even more important, oligarchs and mili- 
tarists, who have traditionally run most Latin 
American countries for their own benefit, 
have for the first time begun to recognize 
the inevitability of the revolution, with only 
the question of whether it will take a Castro- 
ite or a democratic turn at issue. 

While some members of these ruling groups 
have already resigned themselves to the phi- 
losophy that if you can’t lick the revolution, 
cooperate with it, others have underscored 
their desperation with fanatical efforts to dis- 
credit and destroy the Alliance. 

Such preliminary psychological gains, mo- 
mentous in the context of Latin American 
history, render virtually irrelevant the rela- 
tively few physical achievements registered 
up to now under the program. Even under 
the most favorable conditions such achieve- 
ments, in this short period, could barely 
scratch the surface of the hemisphere's pov- 
erty and misery. 

President Kennedy indicated when he an- 
nounced plans for the Alliance that $100 bil- 
lion would flow into the Latin American 
economy by 1971, including $10 billion from 
the United States, $10 billion from other out- 
side sources, and $80 billion from Latin in- 
vestors themselves. 

Since 1961, the United States has com- 
mitted about $3 billion in assistance to the 
hemisphere, but has actually disbursed only 
$2 billion. The discrepancy between com- 
mitment and disbursement tells an impor- 
tant but little-publicized story. 

This difference is partly due to bureaucrat 
redtape. But mainly, it signifies that the 
United States has been using economic aid 
as bait to achieve the social reforms neces- 
sary to “satisfy the basic needs” of the peo- 
ple. Washington has, in many cases, released 
earmarked funds gradually—in relation to 
the speed with which recipient governments 
have pushed through such reforms, not to 
mention economic plans. 

Thus, the relatively small sums of money 
going to Latin nations have tended to make 
the Alliance appear far less successful than 
has really been the case—particularly as the 
United States has not been anxious to ex- 
ploit the fact that it has exerted such pres- 
sure on the recipient governments. 

The projects on which Alliance money has 
been spent represent only an infinitesimal 
part of what is needed. But the social inno- 
vations that have been introduced in the 
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wake of American pressure as a byproduct 
of this aid could provide the foundation for 
full-scale democratic revolution in the 
future. 

Structural tax reform programs have been 
inaugurated in 11 countries despite the stiff 
resistance of oligarchs who would prefer to 
see U.S. taxpayers provide the revenue re- 
quired for economic growth and social prog- 
ress, 

Ten countries have passed legislation on 
land reform, and three others have legisla- 
tion pending. 

In both spheres of reform, implementation 
and enforcement have lagged far behind de- 
clared intentions. But a start has been 
made in fields previously ignored in Latin 
America. 

Equal in importance to social legislation 
has been the establishment of institutions 
designed to permit the Latin nations them- 
selves to finance and promote social reforms 
on a continuing basis. 

In addition to new tax administrations 
and agrarian agencies, these institutions in- 
clude public administration institutes, 
mechanisms to centralize water and sewer- 
age agencies, health boards, and savings and 
loan associations to facilitate housing con- 
struction. 

Economic progress in the last 3 years has 
not been as impressive, but this fact reflects 
less the shortcomings of the Alliance than 
the fear instilled in both U.S. and Latin 
American businessmen by the social and 
political ferment which the Alliance is try- 
ing, if sometimes awkwardly, to direct into 
democratic channels. 

The outflow of U.S. investment capital 
from Latin America exceeded the inflow by 
about $32 million in 1962 and $25 million in 
1963. The heavy withdrawal of oil invest- 
ment from one relatively well off country— 
Venezuela—is, however, responsible for th 
net loss. - 

At the same time, Latin businessmen have 
bypassed local investment opportunities to 
funnel many millions of dollars to the United 
States and Europe. 

Still, on the plus side, 10 countries have 
exceeded the goal of a 2.5-percent minimum 
annual growth rate called for in the Charter 
of Punta del Este that formally gave birth 
to the Alliance in August 1961. All 19 Latin 
nations in the Alliance have drawn up, or 
are drawing up, national development plans. 
The total value of regional exports increased 
by 7 percent in 1962, exceeding the high 1957 
level by more than $500 million. Intrare- 
gional trade has greatly increased as the 
result of budding common markets in Cen- 
tral and South America. And a disastrous 
downtrend in coffee prices has been halted as 
the result of international commodity price 
stabilization agreements. 

Politically, gains achieved under the Alli- 
ance have often been obscured by military 
coups. Although six governments fell to the 
military during the last 3 years, two of thee 
rebelling military cliques—in Argentina and 
Peru—returned their countries to constitu- 
tional rule, and the others have promised to 
do so within the next 2 years. 

In all cases, the exertion of U.S. diplo- 
matic and economic pressure has been largely 
responsible for the relative reasonableness 
displayed by the military. Significantly, 
only Haiti and Paraguay among the Alliance 
countries today maintain the old-fashioned 
one-man dictatorships that a few years ago 
controlled almost all Latin countries. 

And because many younger military officers 
are imbued with social consciences possessed 
by few of their privilege-grasping elders, po- 
litical democracy appears to stand a fair 
chance of ultimately triumphing throughout 
the hemisphere. 

One particularly significant factor that 
may help to consolidate and extend the gains 
made under the Alliance so far is the greater 
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sharing by the United States with the Latin 
countries of responsibility for many of the 
program’s functions. This has been made 
possible through the establishment of the 
Inter-American Committee on the Alliance 
for Progress (CIAP). 

Many Latin leaders had complained that 
the Alliance was not reaching the people as 
the self-help instrument it was primarily 
designed to be because of the preponderant 
role of the United States in its direction. 

But not unwisely, CIAP members will only 
be able to recommend, not determine, which 
country should get how much aid for what 
projects. The United States will still control 
the purse strings, and presumably will con- 
tinue to exert pressures for reform on in- 
dividual countries to the extent that CIAP 
does not. Latin American members of CIAP, 
though reform minded, may be less willing to 
press for far-reaching changes than U.S. 
officials in view of the domestic political con- 
straints to which they will undoubtedly be 
subjected. 

The future acceleration of progress, many 
experts believe, may depend on whether 
President Johnson and Assistant Secretary 
of State Thomas C. Mann continue and in- 
tensify the policies of tying economic aid to 
social reform, making sure aid dollars are 
used as promised, and rendering military 
coups prohibitively expensive. 

For, it is maintained, only such measures 
can keep alive the sense of humanitarian 
urgency that President Kennedy gave the 
Alliance at birth—a spirit that many Latins 
fear, however unjustiflably, may have died 
with the President. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF 
IOWA GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent at this 
time to file later in the day a formal 
concurrent resolution of the legislature 
of the State of Iowa, which is eligible 
to be filed as a resolution—but which I 
do not have with me at the moment— 
and to have it printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 5 

Whereas apportionment of the Iowa Legis- 
lature and seats in Congress are based on 
the U.S. census, and allocations of Federal 
aid are based on population formulas, it is 
imperative that people be counted in their 
voting residences; and 

Whereas it appears that the present statu- 
tory rules for taking the U.S. census are 
very broad and administrative rules decree 
that servicemen overseas are not included 
in the count at all; and servicemen in the 
United States are counted where they are 
stationed and college students are counted 
where they attend college and not in the 
county or precinct of their voting residence; 
and 

Whereas it appears that these persons 
should be counted at their place of voting 
residence in order to fairly apportion legis- 
latures and Members of Congress, and to 
insure fairness in allocation of Federal funds; 
Now therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House (the Senate concur- 
ring), That we request the Congress of the 
United States to give serious consideration 
to enactment of a statute to insure that 
persons are counted at their voting residence 
in the forthcoming U.S. census; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the 
house of representatives be instructed to 
forward a copy of this resolution to the 
Iowa Members of the Senate and the House 
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of Representatives of the United States and 
to the Secretary of Commerce of the United 
States. 

We, Robert W. Naden, speaker of the House 
of Iowa, and William R. Kendrick, chief 
clerk of the house, hereby certify that the 
above and foregoing resolution was adopted 
by the house and senate of the 60th gen- 
eral assembly in extraordinary session. 

ROBERT W. NADEN, 
Speaker of the House. 
WILLIAM R. KENDRICK, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 


DOESN’T CONGRESS HAVE IDEAS 
OF ITS OWN? 


Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. President, the 
distinguishted Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Rrsicorr] has written what I be- 
lieve to be a splendid article in the March 
21 issue of the Saturday Evening Post in 
which he discusses the question of wheth- 
er or not the Congress is not surrender- 
ing some of its legislative authority to 
the executive branch of Government. 

Senator Risicorr makes the point that 
the Congress increasingly finds itself re- 
acting and responding to the White 
House rather than acting on its own, in- 
dependently and responsibly. 

I commend this article to the thought- 
ful consideration of the Members of the 
Senate, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Dogsn’t CONGRESS HAVE IDEAS oF Irs OWN? 
A SENATOR CHARGES THAT CONGRESS MERELY 
REACTS TO THE PRESIDENT’s PROPOSALS IN- 
STEAD OF COMING UP WITH ITs Own LEG- 
ISLATION 

(By Senator RIBICOFF) 


In all the recent uproad about Congress— 
the public dismay with its balkiness, the 
cries for its reform—the real trouble with 
Congress has been overlooked. It is simply 
that Congress has surrendered its rightful 
leadership in the lawmaking process to the 
White House. 

No longer is Congress the source of major 
legislation. It now merely filters legislative 
proposals from the President, straining out 
some and reluctantly letting others pass 
through. These days no one expects Con- 
gress to devise the important bills. Instead, 
the legislative views of the President dom- 
inate the press, the public, and the Congress 
itself. 

This is all wrong. Making laws, not just 
scrutinizing them, is the job of Congress. 
That job requires initiation, not simply pas- 
sive reaction to executive branch requests. 
Yet Congress has surrendered the job—so 
completely that the press and the Nation 
now “score” a President’s success by the 
number of his requests he gets through Con- 

. In the scoring, a Presidential request 
approved by Congress counts as a victory, 
and a rejected request counts as a defeat. 
Since January, when President Johnson de- 
livered his eloquent and farsighted state of 
the Union message and the requests began 
to flow from the White House to Capitol Hill, 
the scorekeepers have been busy. 

It is not the President who is at fault. 
His office is, under the Constitution, a posi- 
tion of extraordinary leadership—in the Na- 
tion and the entire world. It is part of his 
job to give Congress his recommendations for 
needed legislation. 

This is President Johnson's rightful re- 
sponsibility, and I believe that he is dis- 
charging it well, as President Kennedy did 
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before him. Both submitted to the Con- 
gress a wide range of constructive and imagi- 
native proposals. Many Kennedy proposals 
have been placed on the statute books, and 
the country is the better for them. Many 
of President Johnson’s legislative proposals 
must and will be enacted. 

I have no quarrel with the way the Presi- 
dent discharges his responsibilities. My 
point is that Congress has failed to exercise 
its own. 

I do not mean just a failure to pass bills. 
There have been failures in this respect. 
Some needed bills have not been passed and 
many that were approved were unduly de- 
layed. For these failures Congress has re- 
ceived much criticism. Some of that criti- 
cism is deserved, though the accomplish- 
ments of Congress last year are far greater 
than is generally recognized. The test ban 
treaty and major bills for college aid, voca- 
tional education, medical schools, air pollu- 
tion control, mental health, mental retarda- 
tion and job retraining were all approved in 
1963. In fact, I predict the complete record 
of the 88th Congress, including the tax cut 
and, in all likelihood, a strong civil rights 
law, will mark it as one of the most produc- 
tive in recent years. 

The critics of Congress have really missed 
the point. Their sole concern is the failure 
of Congress to enact Presidential bills, They 
don't even consider whether Congress is do- 
ing any lawmaking on its own. What these 
critics really prefer is a parliamentary form 
of government. They want executive and 
legislative power to be joined, as in the 
British Parliament, so that a policy decision 
made by the Government's leadership can be 
automatically made the law of the land. 
But the genius of our constitutional system 
is that it separates executive and legislative 
power and provides for two coequal branches 
of government. This is a great strength of 
our Nation and it should not be diminished. 
But if the system is to work effectively, both 
branches must fully exercise their constitu- 
tionally assigned functions. 

My concern is the failure of Congress to 
realize the full extent of its own role in the 
legislative process. Congress need not and 
should not be content simply to react to 
Presidential requests. Congress should make 
it own independent assessments of the Na- 
tion’s problems and come up with its own 
answers. If legislation is needed, Congress, 
too, has prime responsibility for developing 
a bill. Yet this is not what happens in prac- 
tice. 

Look how the process works. There was 
widespread agreement last year that there 
should be legislation to revise the income tax 
laws. What happened? Congress convened 
on January 9, 1963, Did it start to conduct 
hearings into the entire problem of taxation? 
It did not. It did absolutely nothing until 
the President had drafted his tax proposal 
and sent it to the Hill. Then the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House began hear- 
ings—not a general inquiry into the entire 
problem, but a hearing into the pros and 
cons of the President's program. 

The first witness was the Secretary of the 
Treasury. He said the program was good. 
Other witnesses followed who said part of 
the program was good and part was bad. 
When the hearings were over, the commit- 
tee met in executive session and began a 
line-by-line examination of each recom- 
mendation sent up by the President. Some 
of these proposals were adopted, some re- 
jected, and a few modified. The committee 
added scarcely apy provisions on its own 
initiative. 

The committee then drafted a bill to put 
its decisions—or, more accurately, the de- 
cisions of the executive branch as modified 
by the committee—into legislative language. 
(Congress deserves credit for doing this bill 
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drafting. Usually the executive branch 
sends its recommendations to Congress with 
draft bills already prepared.) After Rules 
Committee approval, the bill went to the 
House floor, where amendments were not 
permitted. 

Then the whole process began again in the 
Senate. In February, the bill completed its 
round trip and ended up back where it 
started: on the President's desk. 

The process is simply wrong: The Presi- 
dent’s proposal should be looked at with 
care, but it should not be the beginning, 
middle, and end of the story. There is ab- 
solutely no reason for Congress to spend all 
its time deciding whether the President's 
proposal is good or bad. Let Congress pro- 
vide its own answers to the problem. Let 
the hearings roam broadly over the entire 
field of taxation and the economy, and when 
they are concluded let the people’s elected 
representatives draw up a bill that they 
believe is right. 

When I entered the President's Cabinet 
3 years ago, I was frankly surprised at the 
deferential attitude some Members of Con- 
gress exhibited toward the executive branch. 
Of course, I know they make critical speeches 
and cut budget requests, but beneath these 
headline-making events is an unreported 
story of silent acquiescence to administration 
views. 

Representatives and Senators often called 
me to find out what position the adminis- 
tration would take on a bill of theirs or 
what type of draft legislation would be sub- 
mitted by the White House. I was sorry 
they put so much emphasis on what posi- 
tion I would take. I was more interested in 
knowing what position they would take. 

It is the same story here in the Senate. 
I have heard ranking Members privately 
admit that their pet bills were doomed be- 
cause of opposition from the executive 
branch. “Why don’t you ask for hearings 
on that bill?“ I asked a colleague the other 
day. “It sounds to me like a really good 
idea.” 

“It's no use,” he replied. “The admin- 
istration is dead set against it. It wouldn't 
have a chance.” 

In the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee last year, the Kennedy aid-to-educa- 
tion bill was being considered. The Presi- 
dent had packaged many separate proposals 
in one bill and urged Congress to pass the 
entire bill. What was the reaction in the 
committee? This is terrible; the President 
has got to set priorities. He should tell us 
which proposals he really wants; otherwise 
how are we to proceed?” 

When I served in the Cabinet, I had an 
Obligation to present the administration's 
view of what was important. But now that 
I serve in the legislative branch, I should 
not just mark time until the executive 
branch makes up my mind for me. I was 
elected to make judgments for myself and 
my constituents. That is the business of 
everyone in Congress. 

A practice that started many years ago 
as an orderly procedure for consolidating 
views within the executive branch has now 
grown into an unofficial pre-veto power. 
This is the practice of referring nearly all 
proposed legislation to the Budget Bureau 
and the various agencies of Government for 
a report of the administration's position. 
Say you have a proposal to cut the tariff on 
widgets. You draft a bill, and it is referred 
to the Finance Committee. Then the bill 
goes “downtown” for reports from the ad- 
ministration. It may be looked at by the 
Commerce Department, Treasury Depart- 
ment, State Department, Tariff Commission, 
and the Budget Bureau. 

Weeks later the replies come back. No,“ 
Says the executive branch. we have carefully 
considered this bill and we would be just 
as happy if it didn’t pass.” Unless your bill 
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has acquired the popularity of apple pie, 
that reply from the administration means 
the end of the line. Chances are there won't 
even be a hearing. Prospects for ultimate 
passage are virtually nil. 

Let us have the views of the executive 
branch. Often extremely constructive sug- 
gestions are made in executive reports; they 
improve the proposed bill. But if the Con- 
gress permits the administration's disap- 
proval to bring the legislative process to a 
complete stop, it makes a great mistake. 

If the administration seriously believes 
that a proposed bill is contrary to the public 
interest, the Constitution sets out the ap- 
propriate procedure to be followed: the 
Presidential veto. Yet many people have 
come to believe that when a political party 
controls both the White House and the Con- 
gress, the veto should be put on the shelf. 
If a Democratic Congress passes a bill that 
so displeases a Democratic President that he 
must veto it, then—people think—some- 
where along the line somebody goofed. Ac- 
cording to this popular notion, Democrats 
in Congress should not embarrass the Presi- 
dent by sending up a bill he doesn't like. 

This is nonsense. The Congress has a job 
to do—making laws. The President has one 
too—reviewing those laws and either signing 
or vetoing them. Yet when one party con- 
trols both branches, it is rare for Congress to 
send the White House a major bill that will 
be vetoed. To some, this may show harmony 
between the executive and legislative 
branches. To me it shows that Congress is 
not doing the job the people elected it to do. 

I think that, no matter which party con- 
trols the executive and legislative branches, 
the legislative process would work far better 
if several bills incurred vetoes during each 
Congress, including bills dealing with mat- 
ters of high public interest. These vetoes 
would show that Congress has thrown off its 
complete dependence on administration ap- 
proval. It would also make the issues more 
meaningful to the country. 

In the election of 1948, the Taft-Hartley 
Act was a clear-cut issue before the voters 
precisely because it had been vetoed by Presi- 
dent Truman and passed over his veto. 
Again, the need for housing legislation was 
brought clearly into focus in 1959 when Pres- 
ident Eisenhower vetoed a housing bill. The 
broad scope of the bill that ultimately be- 
came law 2 years later under President Ken- 
nedy is due in large part to the sharpening of 
the issue after the Eisenhower veto. The 
same can be said of the Water Pollution 
Control Act Amendments of 1961. A broad, 
national antipollution program was enacted 
the year after President Eisenhower referred 
to the problem as “uniquely local.” 

Because lawmaking in Congress is now so 
heavily influenced by the views of the execu- 
tive branch, a subtle distortion has occurred 
in the press and so in the minds of the pub- 
lic. Whenever the President sends one of his 
proposals to Congress, reporters immediately 
ask Senators and Representatives what they 
think of the President's bill. They don’t ask 
Senator X what he thinks should be done— 
whether he thinks any bill is needed, and if 
so, what kind of a bill he thinks best. Their 
inquiry is always confined to the alternatives 
of being for or against the President's bill. 

The result is that a large part of the public, 
especially people who do want something 
done about the particular problem, tends 
to think that the only answer is the Presi- 
dent's answer. Being for the President's bill 
is a good position, and being opposed is bad. 
And as the bill goes through the legislative 
process, these people are led to believe that 
any change in the President’s bill is a setback 
for him, and the elimination of some provi- 
sion a total defeat. 


NO MORE FILIBUSTERS 


Meanwhile the critics go right on urging 
Congress to change its procedures, make re- 
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forms and generally reorganize itself. I agree 
that some rule changes are called for. The 
filibuster should not be allowed to block a 
vote on measures favored by a majority, and 
some delays in committee and floor consider- 
ation of bills should be eliminated. Some 
rule changes are needed, but the basic diffi- 
culty lies not in rules of procedure but in the 
entire process of government. 

Perhaps the critics should take a step 
back from the details of the process and 
view in its entirety. Then they would see 
the heart of the matter: Pennsylvania 
Avenue has become a one-way street. For 
as long as Congress is more concerned about 
the proposals that go from the White House 
to the Hill than about the bills that go from 
Congress to the President’s desk, congres- 
sional critics will go right on attacking the 
Senate and House for lack of responsibility. 

I believe the best way to insure respon- 
sible action by Congress is to give Congress 
heavy responsibilities. The men and women 
here want to do a good job for their con- 
stituents and their country. They are capa- 
ble of doing it. 

But if all the emphasis is on whether they 
approve or disapprove of what the President 
has recommended, then they will continue 
to spend too much of their time reacting to 
the White House. Turn the spotlight on 
what they think should be done and what 
they are prepared to do, and there will be 
constructive results. 

Congress has a big job to do—and an im- 
portant one. But first Congress must decide 
to do it. 


TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF 
THOMAS G. MASARYK 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, it is 
particularly ironic that this month, as 
we observe the anniversary of the birth 
of Thomas G. Masaryk, the great Czech 
patriot, our Secretary of State is enunci- 
ating what appears to be a new and dan- 
gerous policy toward international com- 
munism. 

I wish to add my voice to those who 
have risen in this Chamber to pay honor 
to the memory of Thomas Masaryk and 
his relentless championship of the cause 
of liberty and justice throughout the 
world. 

None of us, Mr. President, can think 
of Thomas Masaryk without an acute 
consciousness of the cruel subjugation of 
his beloved Czechoslovakia by the evil 
forces of communism. 

As the founder and first President of 
the Republic of Czechoslovakia, Masaryk 
provided the same kind of inspired 
leadership which Washington and Jeff- 
erson gave to the cause of American in- 
dependence nearly 2 centuries ago. 

Today, the liberty for which he fought 
and in whose cause he served until 1935, 
is all but gone in Czechoslovakia. Today 
Czechoslovakia is a slave to its Red mas- 
ters and has been for some years. 

The Secretary of State tells us, Mr. 
President, that since the Communist na- 
tions no longer form a completely mono- 
lithic bloc, we must have a foreign pol- 
icy “custom tailored” for each Red satel- 
lite. The President of the United States 
said substantially the same thing on 
television Sunday evening. 

Is this how we honor Thomas 
Masaryk, and the universal principles 
and ethics he espoused and taught so 
effectively? 
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Do our highest officials believe that 
there are two, or three or half a dozen 
different kinds of communism? Have 
they forgotten so soon the bitter awak- 
ening to the fact that the Red Chinese 
are something other than the “agrarian 
reformers” we were led to believe? 

It is my sincere hope that our leaders 
will not delude themselves. It is my 
hope that they do recognize that there is 
only one kind of communism—the kind 
whose leaders are dedicated to burying 
us. It is my hope that our leaders rec- 
ognize this, in that they spend a billion 
dollars a week for defense against the 
forces of this worldwide conspiracy, and 
billions more each year to stem the flow 
of communism to new areas. 

Americans must never forget Thomas 
Masaryk. His memory and inspiration 
will always be deep in the hearts of his 
countrymen. No better evidence of this 
exists than in the fact that a few years 
ago, the Red bosses of Czechoslovakia 
turned back American mail bearing the 
Masaryk commemorative stamp, They 
feared to let even this tiny symbol of 
the flame of freedom brighten the dark 
corners of that unhappy country. 

Mr. President, we can honor Thomas 
Masaryk by recalling his own words, 
first on the subject of totalitarianism: 

I know the argument that dictatorship is 
justified since conscience and right, reason 
and science, are absolute; and I am not un- 
familiar with talk about the dictatorship 
“of the heart.” Logic, mathematics, and 
some moral maxims may be absolute, that is 
to say, not relative as they would be if all 
countries, parties and individuals had a 
special morality, mathematics and logic of 
their own; but there is a difference between 
the absolutism of theory and practical, polit- 
ical absolutism. The most scientific theory 
depends upon experience and induction. It 
can claim no infallibility. 


And, then, Mr. President, this what 
Thomas Masaryk had to say about 
democracy: 

“Democracy is not only a form of govern- 
ment, it is only what is written in constitu- 
tions; democracy is a view of life, rests on 
faith in men, in humanity and in human 
nature and there is no love without faith. 
I said once that democracy is a discussion. 
But real discussion is only possible where 
men trust one another and honestly seek the 
truth. Democracy is a conversation among 
equals, the thinking of free people open to 
complete publicity—the word “parliament” 
has a fine meaning, if only we could give it 
body. 


WASHINGTON POST CONCERNED 
ABOUT OIL LOBBYIST DICKERSON 
AS HEAD OF OFFICE OF OIL AND 
GAS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one 
of the most outstanding and reputable 
newspapers in the country, the Washing- 
ton Post, recently expressed in an 
editorial its reservations on the appoint- 
ment of oil lobbyist Joe Dickerson as 
Director of the Office of Oil and Gas. 

Since concern over this unfortunate 
appointment has been growing rapidly 
in many sections of the country, I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial in 
the Washington Post entitled New 
Liaison for Oil” be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Washington Post, Mar. 16, 1964] 
New LIAISON For OIL 


Concern is being expressed about the nam- 
ing of Joe T. Dickerson to head the Office of 
Oil and Gas in the Interior Department. 
Public attention has been especially focused 
on that office since President Johnson dele- 
gated full authority for dealing with oil pol- 
icy to Secretary of the Interior Udall, This 
seemed to call for an independent-minded 
and public-spirited adviser to Mr. Udall in 
the shaping of oil policy. But the new head 
of the Office of Oil and Gas has been execu- 
tive vice president of the Mid-Continent Oil 
& Gas Association and registered lobbyist 
for the oil industry. 

Mr. Dickerson was recommended for this 
post by the National Petroleum Council, and 
he is undoubtedly well qualified to hold it 
from the viewpoint of experience and execu- 
tive ability. The sole question that has been 
raised by Senator PROxMIRE and others is 
whether, considering his background and 
previous interests, he can qualify as a spokes- 
man for the public interest in dealing with 
the oll industry. 

A few weeks ago Mr. Dickerson made a 
speech in Tulsa in which he seemed to see 
potential dangers in the four studies and 
investigations that governmental agencies 
are making of different aspects of the petro- 
leum industry. Policy that may be devel- 
oped on the basis of the information to be 
gathered,” he has been quoted as saying, 
“could very well be damaging to the indus- 
try.” Will Mr. Dickerson now be in a posi- 
tion to appraise those studies objectively as 
a public servant divorced from his former in- 
terest in oil and gas? 

It is not to be supposed that Mr. Dicker- 
son will have the last word in shaping Gov- 
ernment policy toward the petroleum indus- 
try. His function is largely that of finding 
facts and giving advice. But his immediate 
superior, Assistant Secretary John M. Kelly 
in charge of mineral resources, is also a 
former oil man. Mr. Kelly is said to have 
served the public well, and it may be that 
both he and Mr. Dickerson will attain that 
special degree of objectivity and public- 
mindedness that their present assignments 
demand. But the situation is scarcely one 
to justify a complete hands-off policy by the 
White House. On the contrary, it throws 
an enormous responsibility on Secretary 
Udall and upon the President himself to 
make certain that the public interest is ade- 
quately safeguarded. 


KILLER SLOGANS 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, there 
appeared last fall in the Valley Evening 
Monitor, of McAllen, Tex., a column by 
Raymond C. Baker entitled “Killer Slo- 
gans” which hits hard at the propa- 
ganda campaign aimed at blurring the 
real issues which concern the quality 
stabilization legislation which is pending 
in the Congress. 

This column demonstrates that Mr. 
Baker has not been misled by the false 
claims of the opposition and that he has 
studied the bill thoroughly and reached 
the sound conclusion that this legisla- 
tion will benefit consumer and retailer 
alike. Mr. Baker is to be commended 
for the thoroughness in which he has 
presented the objectives of this legisla- 
tion. I ask unanimous consent that the 
column be printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

KILLER SLOGANS 
(By Raymond C. Baker) 

Techniques used by bureaucrats in the 
Nation's Capitol against American business, 
the soundest in the world, are marvels to 
behold. More often than not, when sound 
legislation is introduced in Congress to en- 
large our free enterprise system and to free 
the businessman to serve his customers, op- 
ponents move rapidly to the forefront with 
their big lie program. All stops are pulled 
out and killer slogans are circulated with no 
thought of the damage they may do to the 
country. 

Unfortunately, such slogans and distor- 
tions are handled as news releases by Govern- 
ment agencies and other opponents of free 
enterprise. Newspaper and other communi- 
cations editors, believing these sources to be 
reliable, are unwittingly caught in the trap 
of disseminating manufactured news. As 
a result their readers or listeners are hood- 
winked into becoming allies to this deceit. 

It also is unfortunate, but true neverthe- 
less, that the whole truth rarely catches up 
with the slogans. 


CASE IN POINT 

An excellent example of methods used to 
defeat legislation with distorted slogans is 
the quality stabilization measure (S. 774 and 
H.R. 3669) now before Congress. This is 
a simple piece of legislation designed to re- 
turn to the manufacturer the right to deter- 
mine for himself to whom he will sell and to 
whom he does not wish to sell. 

This is permissive legislation, meaning that 
no manufacturer is being ordered to do any- 
thing. Instead, under certain conditions, he 
is being given back the right that was al- 
ways his—the right to refuse to sell to those 
dealers who are not willing to maintain his 
suggested retail price. 

An indication of the paternalism that is 
rampant in Washington today is the fact 
that the bill only permits this right when 
there are similar competing products on the 
market. It would appear that our bureau- 
cratic fathers have never heard of the free 
enterprise system—and have never discov- 
ered the fact that consumers will not buy 
products that are priced too high. 


AIDS CONSUMERS 


How does this bill help the consumer? 
According to many manufacturers, the bill 
will help the name-brand manufacturer keep 
his products out of stores that use brand 
names to lure buyers in for discounts and 
then sell shoddy merchandise at high prices. 
Whether or not this is really the case, the 
consumer will have the right to judge for 
himself. 

Who are the bill’s opponents? They in- 
clude the Justice Department and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, both intent on in- 
creasing the heavy hand of Government 
control over the greatest system of distribu- 
tion ever devised. Paul Rand Dixon, FTC 
chairman, recently told the Senate Stabiliza- 
tion Subcommittee that the consumer would 
be better served by having the FTC regu- 
late the discount houses; and that the FTC 
could do it “if, as we have requested many 
times, Congress would only give us all of the 
agents we need.” But, of course, Paul Rand 
Dixon is a bureaucratic empire builder. 

WIDE SUPPORT 

The fact that quality stabilization, meager 
as it is in attempting to give back some meas- 
ure of the rights of the American business 
system, is sponsored by 11 Senators and 25 
Congressmen of both parties, from deep lib- 
eral to ultraconservative attests to its 
merits. This alone should have alerted edi- 
tors to look closer. 
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But the opposition teed off with cries of 
“price fixing” and “special interest monopo- 
Mes” and caught many editors off guard be- 
fore they had heard any of the facts. Even 
reputable newspapermen can be taken in at 
times with killer slogans by bureaucratic 
status seekers who for too long have enjoyed 
their stranglehold over American free enter- 


HOSPITAL INSURANCE FOR THE 
AGED 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, the 

ed Senator from New Mexico 

Mr. ANDERSON], recently addressed the 

General Assembly of the State of Ken- 

tucky on the subject of “Hospital Insur- 
ance for the Aged.” 

In his speech he made a most reasoned 
and eloquent case for a program of hos- 
pital insurance for the elderly. financed 
by social security. 

The Senator from New Mexico, as we 
all know, is cosponsor of a bill to estab- 
lish a program of hospital insurance for 
the elderly under social security and has 
been in the forefront of the effort to en- 
act this program into law. 

His remarks before the Kentucky Leg- 
islature are a valuable contribution to 
the public discussion now taking place 
on this vitally important issue, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of that 
speech may be printed in the RECORD. 

- There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


HOSPITAL INSURANCE FOR THE AGED 


(Remarks of Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Kentucky General Assembly, Frankfort, 
Ky., March 12, 1964) 

I consider it a privilege to be invited to 
address the general assembly on the issue 
of health care for the aged. It is an issue 
which has generated much attention—and, 
regrettably, more heat than light. You are 
to be commended for seeking to hear both 
sides of this controversy. Mr. Justice 
Holmes once said “that the ultimate good 
desired is better reached by free trade in 
ideas, that the best test of truth is in the 
power of the thought to get itself accepted 
in the competition of the market.” I agree 
that these public social questions should be 
subjected to the test of public debate. 

And I agree with Dr. Annis, who declared 
from this same rostrum that no one should 
be denied medical care because of inability 
to pay. This debate—which has been un- 
derway for more than a decade—has nar- 
rowed to the point where the central issue 
is not whether the aged are provided with 
the health care they need—although that 
is a serious concern. Nor is the issue 
whether many of them lack the ability to 
pay for that care—although large numbers 
do. At issue is how the cost of this service 
is to be met most effectively. And at the 
heart of the matter is whether we can pre- 
vent poverty or whether we must surrender 
and deal with it only after it occurs. A look 
at the past tells us we need not surrender. 

In the 1930’s, I was the administrator of 
the State welfare program in New Mexico. 
The issue then was what, if anything, could 
be done to provide a decent level of life for 
aged people who could no longer work 
and to provide this without interfering with 
the incentive to work and earn and save. 
Under the leadership of Franklin Roosevelt, 
social security was developed to assure peo- 
ple of a moderate income in old age sufficient 
for food, clothing, and shelter. A basic part 
of the idea was to assure these necessities 
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of life to all of the aged—not just the im- 
poverished or the improvident—so as not 
to discourage thrift and work. The object 
was to encourage people to add private re- 
sources on top of the social security benefit. 
It has worked that way because throughout 
the history of social security, life insurance 
and other private insurance have grown 
tremendously and employee benefits such as 
the United Mine Workers’ plan have helped 
make for a decent life in old age. We who 
backed social security are proud of that 
fact. 

Not even the few critics of social security 
can fail to recognize that this cooperative 
approach of Government and private effort 
has worked admirably to assist the aged. 

Over the years, since the creation of the 
original Social Security Act, I have felt a 
deep sense of satisfaction as Congress has 
extended coverage to people on the farm 
and to other groups, has added the perma- 
nently disabled and their dependents, and 
has improved benefits. I watched with re- 
gret as the American Medical Association 
originally opposed social security coverage 
for the permanently disabled. Congress 
nonetheless acted to protect the disabled, 
and the physicians then cooperated in mak- 
ing this program work well. The AMA also 
opposes social security coverage for phy- 
sicians, leaving this profession virtually the 
only one uncovered—al h there are 
many physicians who do favor the inclusion 
of their profession under the Social Secu- 
rity Act. Lawyers, engineers, dentists, ar- 
chitects, and accountants are in; only the 
doctors stay out. ` 

The great majority of the aged are able 
to meet regular day-to-day living expenses, 
of course, with the help of social security 
and their other modest retirement resources. 
No doubt, the fact that in the year 1962 so- 
cial security was paying benefits of over 
$230 million in Kentucky is the primary rea- 
son that extreme poverty in old age has 
declined as much as it has. Some 213,000 
aged Kentuckians—more than 70 percent of 
your aged—are receiving social security ben- 
efits. And next January 1, 309,000 Ken- 
tuckians will be age 65 and over. If the ad- 
ministration’s hospital insurance program is 
enacted, virtually every one of them would 
be eligible for its protection. 

But today there remains a problem threat- 
ening the aged that is very similar to the 
one that so concerned us in 1935. This 
problem is medical costs—costs which today 
represent the last serious remaining. gap in 
the economic security of most older people, 
and are the major single reason that older 
people are brought to the meager level of 
old-age assistance. 

The plain fact is that older people gen- 
erally cannot afford the cost of reasonably 
complete health insurance—insurance that 
costs a couple about $450 a year under even 
the State-65 plans, which are operated on 
a nonprofit basis. Neither can they afford 
the $900 or $1,000 in health costs they may 
encounter in a year in which they are hos- 
pitalized. And the older person can expect 
two or three trips to the hospital after 
age 65. Thus, most older people are faced 
with the prospect that serious, and expen- 
sive, illness could wipe out their savings and 
force them to become dependent upon chil- 
dren or charity. 

We are engaged in a war on poverty. Our 
President is leading it, and I am glad to 
march in the ranks. But surely there is 
much that can be done now so that we 
need not have to fight this war forever. 
We must prevent poverty. The challenge 
today is to keep from losing the income pro- 
tection that was hard won in the 1930’s be- 
cause of the rising costs of health care in 
the 1960's. 

The chief purpose of the King-Anderson 
bill and similar legislation is not to provide 
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care that people are not now receiving, al- 
though many aged are deprived of adequate 
care. The aim is to give the aged some pro- 
tection against the dread and the actuality 
of becoming destitute or dependent as a re- 
sult of the costs of major illness. I say this 
because the hope behind the original Social 
Security Act was, in the words of the Su- 
preme Court, “to save men and women from 
the rigors of the poorhouse as well as from 
the haunting fear that such a lot awaits 
them when journey’s end is near.” 

It is rare that anyone in critical condition 
must go without care because he cannot af- 
ford it. But it is considerably less likely that 
a poor person would get the kind of care that 
would treat chronic disease to prevent it 
from becoming acute. 

If, in order to obtain the medical care they 
need, old people must exhaust their savings 
or sell their homes; if they must turn to their 
children for help; if they must contemplate 
the possibility of jeopardizing their grand- 
children's chances for an education; if after 
a lifetime of self-support they must ask for 
charity; if they must do any of these things, 
then surely some of the aged will postpone 
the trip to the hospital or the visit to the 
doctor, hoping for a miracle, hoping the pain 
will somehow go away; hoping, while the mi- 
nor illness turns into a major one. Post- 
ponement in seeking medical care often is 
costly in dollars. But the toll in suffering 
even more costly. : 

There is ample evidence that care is not as 
readily available to the aged without ade- 
quate funds as some would have you believe. 

The Texas Research League, which is ada- 
mantly opposed to the King-Anderson bill, 
found 21,451 cases—that is 8% percent of 
the Texas public assistance caseload—with 
medical needs not being met in 1961. 

An Illinois Congressman surveyed Chi- 
cago physicians last fall and got replies from 
970. Some 36 percent reported that they had - 
aged patients who declined to go to hospi- 
tals because either they could not afford the 
care or would have to go on welfare. 

Only 18 percent of the aged in Kentucky 
hospitalized under Kerr-Mills medical assist- _ 
ance for the aged have stays beyond 10 days. 
Yet nationally about half of the aged who 
go to the hospital stay longer than 10 days. 
It is a matter of concern that patients may 
be discharged although still in need of hos- 
pital care. 

And too often aged persons are hospitalized 
in mental institutions not because they need 
psychiatric care, but because financial bar- 
riers have prevented them from getting the 
medical care they need in general hospitals. 

As an example of what I mean, let me read 
part of a letter from a New Jersey mental 
hospital superintendent announcing that his 
institution could no longer admit bedridden 
patients, mainly the aged. This physician 
declared: 

“These patients belong in general- hos- 
pitals or nursing homes. I know the prob- 
lem of keeping chronic patients in acute 
beds. But it is no solution to label them 
‘Insane’ and send them to an understaffed, 
overcrowded psychiatric institution.” 

There can be no doubt whatsoever that 
the relief from financial worry provided in a 
social security hospital insurance program 
would contribute significantly—in a way 
that no means test public welfare program 
ever could—to making needed health serv- 
ices available at the time they are needed, to 
many who are too proud to ask for charity, 
and too reluctant to burden their children. 

Prevention of poverty requires a program 
which will aid not only the very poor among 
the elderly meet their health costs, but also 
the many of modest income. The rich 
among the aged—whom some contend the 
social security insurance proposal would 
unjustly help—are rare. Only about 3 per- 
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cent of the aged have incomes of $10,000 a 
year or more, and they already receive very 
substantial income tax deductions for their 
medical bills. 

Some persons concerned about this prob- 
lem saw in the Kerr-Mills program the solu- 
tion to aiding the great majority of the 
aged—the middle income aged—with their 
health costs. The late Senator Kerr, who 
sat beside me in the Senate, visualized in 
1960 that some 10 million aged not on old- 
age assistance would become eligible for 
medical assistance under his bill. That has 
not come about—nor are we close to achiev- 
ing it, 

It seems virtually impossible for all the 
States to meet the costs of a plan of that 
scope and provide meaningful benefits and 
at the same time pay for all the other things 
you must do. I say that because Kentucky 
is like New Mexico and every other State. 
You are spending more for education, more 
for highways, more for parks and for indus- 
trial development. 

Last November 21, representatives of the 
Kentucky State Medical Association testified 
before the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee in Washington that by July 1, 1965, 
Kentucky would have a medical assistance 
for the aged program covering hospitaliza- 
tion for 21 days, and other liberalizations 
with more reasonable standards of eligi- 
bility. Such a program would cost about 
$40 million a year in Kentucky, and the 
State would have to put up $10 million of 
that cost. You have rejected that program 
because of its costs. 

Kentucky, however, is to be commended 
for being one of the first States to imple- 
ment the Kerr-Mills law. And I do not 
think I am imposing on your kindness in 
having me here when I say that what you 
have done is simply not enough. I compli- 
ment you on what has been done and know 
that it is as much as you can do in the face 
of other demands on the State treasury. 

I understand that the record budget you 
have approved for the next biennium pro- 
vides only enough medical care funds to 
maintain the present level of medical care 
benefits. But even if Kentucky's funds for 
welfare could be increased, there is a ques- 
tion of where these funds should go— 
whether eligibility for medical assistance 
should be increased or whether it might be 
better to provide somewhat more liberal 
cash payments for the indigent who now, in 
Kentucky as in many other States, must 
get along on a very meager budget. 

You know far better than I that -the 
Kentucky medical assistance program must 
keep benefits low to stay within available 
funds, Hospital care beyond 10 days per 
admission is not covered. The goal of your 
legislation, then, of removing the fear that 
the aged person who becomes hospitalized 
and has low income will not be forced to 
lose his home or liquidate his life insurance, 
falls far short of being met. When the pa- 
tient must be hospitalized beyond 10 days, 
the hospital has no other recourse but to 
use all means within its power to obtain 
payment from the patient. The State may 
not apply a lien against the patient’s assets 
to recover its welfare payment; but if the 
State welfare payments do not cover the cost 
of care, what can the provider of costly serv- 
ices do? The hospitals are as much the 
victim of this system as the impoverished 
aged. 

They are the victims because the cost of 
the care they are providing the welfare re- 
cipient is not being fully met, and they 
must turn elsewhere to make up the differ- 
ence. As legislators you have had to face 
this problem, and you will continue to con- 
front it until a national program is insti- 
tuted. Under the social security approach, 
the hospitals would be reimbursed for the 
cost of their services, and this would relieve 
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them of a burden they should not be com- 
pelled to carry. 

All of this was discussed in some detail on 
the floor of the Senate of the United States 
in 1962. In the course of that debate, the 
great majority of Senators came to the 
agreement that Kerr-Mills legislation would 
not suffice to meet the problem. JOHN 
SHERMAN Coorrn joined with me and almost, 
but not quite, half of the Senators in,voting 
for the social security hospital insurance 
bill. Many others, including THRUSTON 
Morton, favored other means—tax credits 
and such—to solve the problem. But the 
great majority recognized that the Kerr- 
Mills legislation was not enough. Since 
1962, the social security supporters in the 
Senate have not diminished in number. 
They have increased as the deficiencies and 
problems in present law have been more 
widely recognized. 

This is not a partisan issue—although my 
party has vigorously worked for enactment 
of a social security hospital insurance pro- 
gram. Last November, a bipartisan group of 
distinguished physicians, educators, and 
insurance executives recommended a con- 
tributory payroll plan to finance such in- 
surance. The committee was headed by 
Arthur Flemming, President Eisenhower's 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Some 9 million of the aged have health 
insurance of one type or another. But it 
should not be concluded from this that half 
of the aged have adequate health insurance 
coverage. A large body of evidence shows 
that the limited financial capacity of large 
numbers of the aged has resulted in their 
purchase of policies they can afford and not 
what they really need to cover the large ex- 
penses they may face. All too often the in- 
surance is costly yet still does not protect 
against bankrupting costs. The bitter irony 
is that many of those who are insured even- 
tually have to resort to old-age assistance 
because, despite their insurance, medical 
costs have wiped them out. 

A special Senate Committee on Aging in- 
tends to investigate this situation in the next 
month or so. I think its members will find 
more evidence of just how difficult it is for 
private insurance to do the job on its own. 

Blue Cross has been one of the more 
responsible organizations in the effort to do 
something to protect the aged. But Blue 
Cross, too, runs up against sharply rising hos- 
pital costs and the attendant necessity to 
increase premiums. 

In New York, some 7½ million Blue Cross 
subscribers would be affected by a 25-percent 
average increase in rates proposed earlier 
this month. The most painful part of that 
announcement was that under a proposed 
new rating system some groups of subscribers 
with records of unusually high use of hos- 
pital service would receive a maximum rate 
increase of 40 percent. These groups—it was 
explained—are largely composed of women 
and the older age groups. 

In neighboring Illinois, the Blue Cross an- 
nounced last fall that it was cutting benefits 
for individuals—primarily the aged—25 per- 
cent rather than raise premiums, But the 
effect is the same—less protection for more 
money. 

Here in Kentucky—where room and board 
rates for a two-bed hospital room in metro- 
politan areas such as Louisville and Lexing- 
ton are in the neighborhood of $19 a day— 
Blue Cross’ program for the aged pays $12 
a day. That helps, but those indemnity 
benefits always lag behind actual charges. It 
leaves a protection gap for the aged. 

Another aspect of this is the fact that the 
national average expense per day of hospital 
care—not counting physicians’ or surgeons’ 
fees—has increased 400 percent since 1946, 
and is now nearing $40 a day. 

The Blue Cross-Blue Shield campaign in 
October 1962, to enroll more of the aged 
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in Kentucky resulted in an extension of pro- 
tection to only slightly over five-eighths of 
1 percent of Kentuckians over 65. That is 
one measure of the enormity of the problem 
facing private and group insurance. Moder- 
ately good insurance is beyond the reach of 
large numbers of aged Americans. Í 

There must be a way out of this dilemma. 
And there is. It is to provide basic hospital 
and skilled nursing home protection through 
social security as embodied in the King-An- 
derson bill. Briefly, the bill provides these 
benefits for virtually all the aged: 

Inpatient hospital services for up to either 
45 days with no deductible; 90 days with a 
deductible of $10 a day for the first 9 days; 
or 180 days with a deductible equal to about 
$92.50. 

Up to 180 days of skilled nursing home 
services affiliated with hospitals after trans- 
fer from a hospital. 

Outpatient hospital diagnostic services, 
with a $20 deductible. 

And also up to 240 visits a year by a thera- 
pist or visiting nurse to the patient’s home 
of a patient under a physician's care. 

This approach—recommended by both 
President Kennedy and President Johnson— 
would not cover physicians’ or surgeons’ fees. 
But the fact that the costly, unpredictable 
part of the total medical bill—the hospital 
portion—would be covered under the Goy- 
ernment plan means that private insurance 
could provide coverage on doctors’ charges. 

When present health insurance of the aged 
is so clearly inadequate—much of it cover- 
ing less than 20 percent of medical costs— 
I, and others in the insurance field, see a 
large market for health insurance sold to 
supplement the social security plan. 

Indeed, one nationally known insurance 
company testified in favor of the administra- 
tion’s plan, and others are very much in- 
terested in the possibilities it presents for 
new markets. 

The widely discussed arrangements for 
pooling of insurance company resources to 
provide insurance to the aged on a nonprofit 
basis have emphasized major medical ex- 
pense policies which would supplement the 
social security plan. The King-Anderson bill 
specifically encourages this cooperative effort 
between the private and public sectors to 
solve an urgent national problem. It is in 
keeping with the very nature of our Ameri- 
can system. 

Let me contrast this with what would hap- 
pen under a broad coverage means test pro- 
gram—an expanded Kerr-Mills. A person 
with, say, $2,000 to $2,400 a year income and 
supporting himself would be foolish to buy 
private insurance if, upon becoming ill, he 
could rely on the State to take care of him. 
A person who could receive $2,500 in income 
would seek to avoid the last $100 if he could 
be eligible for assistance only if his income 
were $2,400. He would seek to divest him- 
self of assets, waive benefits, perhaps to re- 
duce his mineworkers’ pension. This is the 
dilemma of the means test. It is the dilem- 
ma that is solved only through social secu- 
rity. 

As an insurance man, too, I have been 
much concerned with the system for financ- 
ing the proposed social security hospital in- 
surance plan. I see the following advantages 
in its arrangements: 

1. It would obtain its funds from the 
working group, not the disabled, not the as- 
sistance recipients, not the unemployed. 
These disadvantaged groups, of course, have 
to contribute directly or indirectly through 
real estate tax, sales tax, and similar sources 
of revenues to support medical assistance. 

2. The one-fourth of 1 percent tax would 
be shared by employee and employer equally. 

3. The tax would be in proportion to earn- 
ings up to $5,200 per year so that the lower 
income rural population of States such as 
Kentucky would pay substantially less than 
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the high-income, fully employed, urban 
worker This is in contrast to Blue Cross, for 
example, which exacts the same premium 
from each member, and for that reason finds 
all too few customers among the aged—as I 
pointed out a moment ago. 

4. The social security plan—raising funds 
by applying a percentage tax rate to earn- 
ings—would have an advantage over present 
insurance in that, as earnings rise and the 
system is kept up to date, income to the 
program would automatically increase, per- 
mitting the program to keep its benefits in 
relation to current costs. 

There are those who say the administra- 
tion is urging passage of the social security 
approach for political reasons. There is no 
disguising the fact that this is a political 
year. But the problem has been before the 
Nation in other years, too, and it demands 
an answer now. As justice delayed is justice 


_ denied, so care delayed is care denied. 


The difficulty has multiplied in intensity 
as the number of aged have multiplied in 
number. The aged population has increased 
over 244 times, growing from 6.6 million in 
1930 to 17.7 million. Every 24 hours some- 
thing like 3,200 more Americans become 
65. This is the equivalent of another Pine- 
ville, or another Carrollton, or another Ful- 
ton, all of whom would be 65 or over. 

Medical science, for one thing, has helped 
stretch the lifespan of Americans. At the 
turn of the century, life expectancy was 43 
years; by 1935, it was almost 62 years; and 
now it is 70. But the cost of this medical 
care has risen phenomenally, and the end 
is not in sight. 

Despite the efforts of private and group 
insurance plans, despite the efforts of States 
like your own, which have inaugurated a 
medical assistance for the aged program, 
the problem remains unresolved. In truth, 
it is growing more acute. 

The goal we have set ourselves is to con- 
tinue what was begun three decades ago 
when the original social security program 
was established. We intend—and I sincere- 
ly believe it will be this year—to write an- 
other chapter in social security history—the 
chapter of hospital care for the aged through 
social security. 


PORT OF ENTRY QUOTAS ON FOR- 
EIGN BEEF—CONCURRENT RES- 
OLUTION OF HAWAIIAN LEGIS- 
LATURE 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, during the 
debate on the cotton-wheat bill I pro- 
posed a port-of-entry quota on foreign 
beef imports as an amendment to the 
amendment introduced by my distin- 
guished colleague, the senior Senator 
from Nebraska. Unfortunately, Senator 
HruskKa’s proposal was narrowly de- 
feated. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Montana subsequently introduced a bill 
Similar to the proposal of Senator 
Hruska. In my testimony to the Fi- 
nance Committee on March 12, I strongly 
urged that my port-of-entry amendment 
be considered by the committee. 

Mr. President, the Hawaii State Legis- 
lature recently adopted a resolution re- 
questing that the President and the 
Secretary of Agriculture of the United 
States impose a port-of-entry restriction 
on beef shipped into Hawaii under the 
voluntary agreement between the United 
States, Australia, and New Zealand. 

I have asked that this resolution be 
made a part of the hearing record of the 
Finance Committee, and I ask unani- 
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mous consent that its text be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION REQUESTING 
THE PRESIDENT AND THE SECRETARY OF AGRI- 
CULTURE OF THE UNITED STATES To IMPOSE 
A Port-oF-ENTRY RESTRICTION OF BEEF 
SHIPPED INTO HAWAI UNDER THE VOLUNTARY 
AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES, 
AUSTRALIA, AND NEw ZEALAND 


Whereas the U.S. Government through the 
Department of Agriculture and the Govern- 
ments of Australia and New Zealand have 
entered into a voluntary agreement limiting 
meat imports into the United States; and 

Whereas the State of Hawaii receives 30 
percent of its total meat demands from Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand as compared to main- 
land States which are receiving an average 
of 11 percent of their total production; and 

Whereas this voluntary agreement does 
not provide a schedule of allocations to vari- 
ous State markets; and 

Whereas such continued competition with 
foreign imports will produce devastating ef- 
fects on the Hawaii cattle industry and the 
State’s economy; and 

Whereas the Legislature of the State of 
Hawali and cattlemen in the State in rec- 
ognizing reasonable competition recommend 
any one of the following formulas as a means 
of establishing fair allocation to Hawali of 
meat imported from Australia and New 
Zealand: 

1. Limit the share imported into Hawail 
on a per capita basis. 

2. Restrict Hawaii's imports to 11 percent 
of its total production, such production to 
include that product received from the U.S. 
mainiand. 

3. Permit processing beef to flow unre- 
stricted into Hawaii, but restrict primal cuts 
on a per capita basis; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the Second Leg- 
islature of the State of Hawaii, Budget Ses- 
sion of 1964 (the House of Representatives 
concurring), That the President and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture of the United States be 
and are hereby respectfully requested, to es- 
tablish a port-of-entry formula on the im- 
portation of beef into the State of Hawali 
under the voluntary agreement; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the members of the Hawaii 
congressional delegation be and are hereby 
respectfully requested, to actively support 
the purposes of this concurrent resolution; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That certified copies of this con- 
current resolution be transmitted to the 
President and the Secretary of Agriculture 
of the United States, to members of the 
Hawaii congressional delegation and to the 
Department of Agriculture of the State of 
Hawaii. 


VIEWS ON SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article entitled Views on 
Social Science—Changing Times, Chang- 
ing Confrontations,” published in the 
January 1964 Social Science magazine. 
The author is Benjamin H. Williams. 
It deserves our thought and analysis. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From Social Science, January 1964] 
Views ON SOCIAL SCIENCE, CHANGING TIMES, 
CHANGING CONFRONTATIONS 
(By Benjamin H. Williams) 

There seem to be neither permanent 
friends nor permanent enemies in the mod- 
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ern nation-state system. The United States, 
for almost a century and a half of its in- 
dependent history, regarded Great Britain as 
its chief potential opponent. Great Britain 
was a strong, dynamic, and expanding power. 
Even down to the 1920's the British were 
considered a people against whom we should 
build a large navy. Today they are relatively 
weaker and have become our closest friends. 
In times when the Germans have been strong 
and threatening, we have twice been their 
enemies. In their weakness following their 
defeats in the two World Wars, we have be- 
come their friends. Today we promise to 
risk our cities to defend theirs. We have twice 
in this century been allies of Russia, each 
instance being followed by a period of ani- 
mosity. Among other nations that, from 
our point of view, have been diabolical at 
one period and benevolent at another, we 
may mention Japan, Turkey, Italy, and Aus- 
tria. It will be noted that ideological 
changes have not been mentioned as primary 
causes of these fluctuations of our friendship 
and enmity. An ideology, such as commu- 
nism, can be important in energizing an 
underprivileged class in its rise to status. 
When the formerly underprivileged group is 
once in control of a government, however, 
the ideology is not only largely neglected in 
the internal affairs of state, but externally 
is used chiefly as a stimulant in the carry- 
ing out of power ambitions. Yet power am- 
bitions follow rather definite historic pat- 
terns regardless of ideology. They are born 
in the relative dynamism and 

strength of societies and coalitions. These 
largely determine international rivalries— 
likes and dislikes. When the Russians were 
threatened by Germany in World War II. 
the United States was an ally of the Soviet 
Union, supporting that Government with 
blood and wealth. When Germany was 
badly beaten, Russia emerged as the strong- 
est power of Europe, and we became her 
arch rival. Russian ideology did not change 
fundamentally in these two situations. 

Most people would probably say today that 
Russia is our chief opponent. Intrinsically, 
a main reason for considering Russia in that 
category is her strength. Russia presses 
upon positions that we regard as important 
and is the only country that could possibly 
contest a major war with the United States. 
The U.S.S.R. has bombs and missiles to 
threaten our existence. Most other Commu- 
nist nations are unimportant. Albania, for 
example, a country which ideologically is 
more antagonistic to the United States than 
Russia, we brush under the carpet and for- 
get. Yugoslavia, whose ideology can be dis- 
tinguished from that of Russia by compara- 
tively few Americans, is weak and its inde- 
pendence is threatened by the U.S.S.R. Our 
feeling toward the Yugoslav Government is 
consequently warmer than toward the So- 
viet Union. Reasons of power politics rather 
than of ideology explain these differences in 
attitudes. 

Looking ahead, it is not impossible that 
Russia will be replaced as our chief ad- 
versary by Red China. At the present time, 
it is true, China could not compete with 
this country in a bilateral all-out war. But 
the Chinese have elements of strength for 
conducting a local struggle that may within 
a few years become much more menacing to 
our aims than they are now. First is their 
immense population. Second is their prox- 
imity to southeast Asia, Chinese masses are 
poised on the borders of that area, while we 
are separated from it by over 7,000 miles. 
If the Chinese should undergo an economic 
evolution similar to that experienced by Rus- 
sia, a massive pressure, far stronger than 
that now exerted by them in that region, 
will probably be b-ought to bear. To hold 
positions that we now consider vital in that 
area, four alternatives, none of them satis- 
factory, may be considered. The first is to 
continue conventional military resistance. 
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In the big test that looms ahead, we would 
probably be forced to withdraw from such 
a greatly enlarged conflict. Americans 
would hardly wish to stand a d ain of per- 
haps several hundred thousand lives and 
many billions of dollars to uphold some of 
the dictatorial regimes of Asia. The second 
is an attempt to establish more friendly rela- 
tions with China and to persuade her that 
our potential for nuclear war presents to her 
a fate which neither the Chinese nation nor 
its Government can afford to face. Under 
this alternative China would be admitted to 
the United Nations. Her vitriolic anti- 
American propaganda would have to be mod- 
erated. A change in the Chinese attitude 
might be expected in due course, but hardly 
soon enough to forestall the probable coming 
conflict. 

This alternative seems scarcely feasible in 
the near future. A third alternative would 
be to demolish the present Chinese Govern- 
ment and centers of population by nuclear 
attack. The killing of a hundred million or 
more Chinese people, however, should be 
horrifying even to those who have a merely 
formal adherence to Christianity. And, with- 
out some accommodation with Russia to 
assure her neutrality in such a conflict, a nu- 
clear war would be out of the question. We 

could not, with any sanity, risk our existence 
and that of the West in the dubious effort to 
guide the destinies of Asiatic people. A final 
alternative would be to revise downward our 
ambitions to create or maintain the rest of 
the world in our image. Such a decision 
would be attacked as a capitulation to com- 
munism. It would really be a retreat before 
forces of power politics that are too great for 
us to control. It would be an acknowledg- 
ment that no one nation can today direct the 
course of the world. 

At any rate, from the standpoint of main- 
taining world peace as well as that of sheer 
Machiavellian power politics, closer relations 
with Russia seem desirable. An arrangement 
with Russia that would give us a freer hand 
in the Far East, however, would probably 
require payment of a price that many people 
would consider undesirable. Meanwhile the 
world moves steadily in its orbit around the 
sun, and almost as inexorably a collision on 
a grand scale with China over southeast 
Asia approaches. Perhaps all of these mat- 
ters have been in the minds of American 
diplomats in their recent discussions with 
Soviet officials. 


FOREIGN AID 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a very much 
appreciated article in the March 1, 
1964, issue of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
It was written by an outstanding news- 
Paper correspondent, Raymond P. 
Brandt. It is entitled Senator MORSE 
Wants More Controls Over Foreign Aid 
Program.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SENATOR MORSE WANTS MORE CONTROLS OVER 
FOREIGN AID PRoGRAM—OREGONIAN OPPOSES 
PENTAGON AUTHORITY OVER MILITARY 
FUNDS AS USURPING FOREIGN POLICY From 
WHITE House, STATE DEPARTMENT, AND 
CONGRESS 

(By Raymond P. Brandt) 

WAaAsHINGTON, February 29.—Whatever im- 
provements President Lyndon B. Johnson 
offers in his forthcoming special message on 
foreign aid, the entire program will face 
strong opposition. Some of it will come from 
two strategically placed opponents of the 
postwar assistance to underdeveloped coun- 
tries as it is presently administered. 
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They are Senator WAYNE MORSE, of Oregon, 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Sub- 
committee on Latin America, and Repre- 
sentative Orro E. PassMaN, chairman of the 
Appropriations Subcommittee on Foreign 
Operations. Both are Democrats and both 
have skillfully used their respective positions 
on their subcommittees and their general 
committees to hack down expenditures and 
to criticize policies and operations of the 
foreign aid effort. 

Morse is incensed by administration and 
editorial comment that the Congress is re- 
sponsible for the foreign aid fiasco. He 
charges that the congressional dissatisfac- 
tion stems from deficiencies in the planning 
by the State and Defense Departments and 
the handling of the appropriations by the 
Agency for International Development. 

The sharp tongued, independent Orego- 
nian can be counted on to call on his legal- 
istic acumen in the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and his forensic ability in the floor 
debate to try to shape the programs to con- 
form to what he thinks American foreign 
policy should be and to give Congress au- 
thority to investigate AID’s operations in 
Washington and in the field. 

PassMAN hung another foreign aid scalp 
to his belt this week when he helped crip- 
ple, perhaps kill, the administration’s bill to 
authorize the addition of $312 million to this 
country’s share of the capital for the Inter- 
national Development Association, an 18- 
nation subsidiary of the World Bank offering 
long-term soft loans to underdeveloped 
countries. 

Officials of the World Bank and the State 
and Treasury Departments have worked for 
2 years trying to get the other large indus- 
trial nations to subscribe for new capital to 
IDA. Although the United States was will- 
ing to supply 41 percent of the new money, 
several other major nations demanded spe- 
cial consideration. j 

Many experts consider IDA the most ef- 
ficient vehicle for carrying out purely eco- 
nomic foreign aid programs. In addition to 
being multinational, IDA ħas recourse to 
the technical services of the World Bank. 
Soviet Russia and its satellites have no rep- 
resentation on the bank or its subsidiary and 
therefore nothing to say in determining 
policies or operations. 

Morse has opposed large American contri- 
butions to multinational aid agencies on 
the theory that such activities, however de- 
sirable, prevent this country, particularly 
Congress, from specifying how the loans 
shall be spent. 

In his state of the Union message, Presi- 
dent Johnson promised a more rigorous ad- 
ministration of foreign aid. In an effort to 
soften the opposition of MORSE, PassMAN 
and other congressional opponents of the 
program, he gave a Texas supper in the 
White House family dining room 3 weeks 
ago to hear their comment on the admin- 
istration’s tentative changes for the next 
fiscal year. 

Ten Senators and 10 Representatives of 
both parties attended. Principal spokesmen 
for the administration were Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk and Under Secretary George 
W. Ball, Defense Secretary Robert S. Mc- 
Namara, National Security Council Presi- 
dential Assistant McGeorge Bundy and AID 
Director David Bell. The officials were dis- 
tributed among several small tables so they 
could talk intimately with the guests. The 
session lasted 344 hours. 

Ball, as the Chairman of an impressive 
Presidential survey committee, led off the for- 
mal discussion. The major change he pro- 
posed was that military aid be switched 
from AID, which is responsible to the State 
Department, to the Defense Department. In 
the committee meetings, Ball is reported to 
have proposed that AID be abolished and 
that major economic assistance be operated 
directly by the State Department, with As- 
sistant Secretaries and heads of various 
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regional desks responsible for the disburse- 
ment of funds. This suggestion apparently 
created so much dissension within the com- 
mittee that it was not seriously discussed at 
the Texas steak supper. The prevailing opin- 
ion now is that AID will not be dismembered 
or abolished. 

After other executive branch officials had 
spoken, the congressional guests were re- 
quested to limit their comments to 5 
minutes. The ranking members who ap- 
proved the transfer of military aid, one guest 
said, were Chairman J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
Democrat, of Arkansas, of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee and Representative 
GERALD R. Forp, of Michigan, chairman of 
the House Republican policy committee. 
Chairman CHARLES E. Morcan, Democrat, of 
Pennsylvania, of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, bitterly denounced the proposal 
predicting there would be no foreign aid au- 
thorization approved by his committee or the 
House if the administration insisted on the 
switch. 

Morcan told the diners that the only 
reason he was able to get the authorization 
bill through his committee for the past sev- 
eral years was because it contained the 
military provisions. He said the downtown 
Officials were unable to make a convincing 
case for economic aid but that the Pentagon 
spokesman had sold military aspects to the 
committee members. He said he thought 
this was true of the House as a whole. 

If military aid were transferred to the 
Defense Department, the authorization bill 
would be handled by the Armed Services 
Committees. Appropriations would be in- 
cluded in the defense budget. 

The chairman was supported by Repre- 
sentative Warne L. Hays, Democrat, of Ohio, 
a ranking committee member, who said that 
FULBRIGHT had to seek reelection only every 6 
years while Representatives had to go to the 
voters every 2 years. A vote for foreign aid 
as presently administered, he said, could 
defeat a Representative in a primary or 
election. 

Morse argued on a different ground, saying 
that Pentagon control of foreign aid funds 
would enable the Defense Department to 
make foreign policy, thus usurping the his- 
toric authority of the White House, the State 
Department, and the Congress. 

This is an old theme with Morse. As a 
Senator and member of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, he says Congress has the 
constitutional authority to advise the execu- 
tive branch on foreign policy and to back up 
its views by its power of the purse—to tell 
how its appropriations shall be spent. 

He carries the argument further on foreign 
aid. He wants to enlarge the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee staff, fivefold, if necessary, 
so that it can make headquarters and field 
investigations of the program. He denies 
that the General Accounting Office, an agency 
of the legislative branch, is adequate in this 
area. He points out that it is primarily in- 
terested in bookkeeping, waste, and corrup- 
tion, and does not concern itself with poli- 
cies. Under his idea, the committee staff 
would report on the making and execution of 
policies. _ 

Morse has reluctantly joined with Senator 
JOHN SHERMAN Cooper, Republican, of Ken- 
tucky, and eight other Senators in asking for 
the appointment of an unspecified number 
of investigating committees, of three to five 
nongovernmental experts, which would 
travel to the recipient countries to inspect 
AID projects. He thinks his idea is better 
because the inspectors would be under the 
direction of a congressional committee. 

Lack of information about policies and 
operations has bothered legislators since the 
beginning of the Marshall plan for the re- 
habilitation of Western Europe. Proponents 
and opponents of the present aid program 
are at a loss to cite enough specific examples 
of successful and unsuccessful projects to 
make their cases. 
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Critics have pointed to glaring policy mis- 
takes and waste. These may be exceptional. 
Some of the examples are paratroop training 
in Mali, which has no military airplanes; jet 
fighters to Ethiopia because the Emperor 
wanted prestige; a palace for the President 
of Liberia; naval vessels to Latin American 
countries, and a superhighway to honor 
Prince Sihanouk in Cambodia where the 
peasants use oxcarts on the highway’s 
shoulders. 

Those advocating continuance of the mili- 
tary and economic aid do so on various 
grounds, but the administration has not yet 
clearly defined its principal aims. 

Under director Bell, the number of receiv- 
ing countries has been generally limited to 
10 or 12 major countries which have dem- 
onstrated ability for self-help or have need 
for military trainers or advisers as in Viet- 
nam, Formosa, and Korea. But the program 
has also been used for political purposes, as 
when, under congressional direction, aid was 
withdrawn from Spain, Portugal, Morocco, 
Yugoslavia, France, and Britain to try to stop 
these countries from trading with Castro's 
Cuba. 

It is suspected that aid has been given for 
votes in the U.N. General Assembly and that 
other aid has been allotted to give the 
United States a “presence” in newly created 
nations. Some advocates call for “univer- 
sality” in allotments and others point out 
that if the program is ended, unemployment 
would increase. 

Confusion in the executive branch is 
equaled by confusion in the legislative. All 
that is known for certain is that President 
Johnson soon will send Congress a message 
outlining policies for spending a pre- 
shrunk” budget of $3,393,100,000, of which 
$1 billion will be allotted to military aid 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1. This 
contrasts with President Kennedy’s original 
estimate for $4.9 billion for the current year, 
which Congress slashed to $3 billion. 

Another certainty is that Morse and Pass- 
MAN, as they did last year, will exert every 
effort to reduce the amount and at the same 
time try to write into the law how and 
where the money shall be spent. 


INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION—EDITORIAL 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
Tulsa Tribune, one of the most influen- 
tial newspapers in Oklahoma, has been 
a rather steady, but responsible, critic of 
foreign aid. When I proposed the In- 
ternational Development Association, or 
poor man’s “world bank,” in 1958, I was 
delighted to have encouragement from 
the Tribune. Its editorial writers found 
much to praise in the idea of loans 
rather than gifts, the sharing of the aid 
burden with other nations, and the use 
of local currencies to the greatest pos- 
sible extent. 

Recent action of the House in refusing 
to vote the Senate-passed increase in 
IDA’s resources brought a new evalua- 
tion from the Tribune. It reports some 
disappointments with the way IDA has 
worked, but considers that this new in- 
stitution for international development 
“is too good an idea to kill.” I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the REC- 
orp at this point the Tribune editorial of 
March 18, entitled, “IDA in Difficulty.” 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

IDA IN DIFFICULTY 

IDA was Oklahoma Senator MIKE MON- 

RONEY’s brainchild, and at its birth in 1960 
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there was, as the song says, nothing finer. 
We were as enthused as anyone. 

The question before the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives now is whether it is a good idea 
that has gone sour. 

IDA stands for the International Develop- 
ment Association. It's a kind of poor man’s 
world bank, making easy loans to underde- 
veloped nations which can’t qualify for 
ordinary commercial loans. The loans are 
for 50 years, at low interest, with a service 
charge of three-quarters of 1 percent. 

It’s a businesslike form of foreign aid— 
much better, we have felt, than the give- 
away—intended to spur development 
through construction of roads, harbors, 
dams, and the like. 

IDA’s capital came one-third from the 
U.S. Government, two-thirds from 16 other 
major nations of the West. We felt this 
was a good way of sharing our foreign aid 
burden with our allies. The more IDA could 
loan, the less we would need to give away. 

The House rebelled last month when it 
was asked for a long-planned, second-stage 
infusion of $312 million, to keep IDA going 
until the repayments roll in. 

The Senate had already approved the $312 
million, but in the House there were fears 
of IDA becoming a form of “back door“ 
foreign aid, thwarting the recent foreign aid 
cut; plus fears that the United States would 
be taken advantage of; plus complaints 
about the use of some of the funds. 

All of these are, at best, debatable. The 
really telling criticism was that the United 
States is being asked for too large a con- 
tribution in comparison with our prosper- 
ing European allies. Western Europe, par- 
ticularly West Germany, grows more pros- 
perous year by year, and yet still Uncle Sam 
is expected to kick in one-third of the total 
capital. 

We think this is good reason for restudy- 
ing IDA—but we don't think it is any rea- 
son to strangle it. 

In this, we agree with the Washington 
Evening Star. The Star is a stern enough 
critic of foreign aid, but it feels that 
strangulation of IDA would be “a major de- 
feat for commonsense.” The Star calls the 
House vote “irrational.” 

The size of our contribution, of course, is 
not all of the argument. There has been 
some disappointment—shared by us—that 
IDA has not been able to make more loans 
with soft currencies. The United States has 
accumulated a lot of these currencies in re- 
payment for commodities and other foreign 
aid programs. 

Soft currencies means rupees, dinars, and 
so on, which aren’t much use in interna- 
tional exchange. Senator MONRONEY had 
hoped they could be extensively used by IDA 
in the underdeveloped countries, but they 
haven't been much wanted there, either, ap- 
parently. Most IDA loans are in hard cur- 
rencies (dollars, sterling, etc.). 

However, as long as the repayments are in 
hard currencies, too, we think the justifica- 
tion for IDA still stands. It has accom- 
plished much good in its first 3 years. Its 
loans are still better than a handout, from 
the point of view of both the giver and the 
receiver. 

The House should reconsider its vote, to 
see if it cannot boost our allies’ contribu- 
tions to IDA. It is too good an idea to kill. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 


further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 
CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of Mr. MANSFIELD that the 
Senate proceed to consider the bill (H.R. 
7152) to enforce the constitutional right 
to vote, to confer jurisdiction upon the 
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district courts of the United States to 
provide injunctive relief against dis- 
crimination in public accommodations, 
to authorize the Attorney General to in- 
stitute suits to protect constitutional 
rights in public facilities and public edu- 
cation, to extend the Commission on Civil 
Rights, to prevent discrimination in fed- 
erally assisted programs, to establish a 
Commission on Equal Employment Op- 
portunity, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mans- 
FIELD] that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of H.R. 7152, the Civil 
Rights Act of 1963. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


[No. 87 Leg.] 

Aiken Hartke Morse 
Allott Hayden Morton 
Anderson Hickenlooper Mundt 
Bartlett Hill Muskie 

Holland Nelson 
Bennett Hruska Neuberger 
Bible Humphrey 
Boggs Inouye Pearson 
Brewster Jackson Pell 
Burdick Javits Proxmire 
Byrd, Va. Johnston Ribicoff 
Byrd, W. Va. Jordan, N.C Robertson 
Carlson Jordan, Idaho Russell 
Case Keating Saltonstall 
Church Kennedy Scott 
Clark Kuchel Simpson 
Cooper Lausche Smathers 
Cotton Long, La Smith 
Curtis Magnuson Sparkman 
Dirksen Mansfield Stennis 
Dominick McCarthy Symington 
Douglas McClellan adge 
Eastland McGee Thurmond 
Ellender McGovern Tower 
Ervin McIntyre Walters 
Fong McNamara Williams, N.J. 
Pulbright Mechem Williams, 
Gore Metcalf Yarborough 
Gruening Miller Young, N. Dak 

Monroney Young, Ohio 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. BAYH], 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Cannon], 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Epmonpson], the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Lonc], and the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Moss] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] is absent 
because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from California [Mr. ENGLE] is neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] 
and the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Prouty] are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I have 
listened to the discussion in the morning 
hour with much interest. I have always 
taken my stand beside Voltaire, who is 
reputed to have said: 

I disapprove of what you say, but I will 
defend to the death your right to say it. 


I was much distressed to hear some of 
my brethren indicate that they take of- 
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fense at the publication in a newspaper 
advertisement of an analysis of the bill 
which is the subject of the motion now 
pending before the Senate. I have read 
the advertisement to which reference has 
been made; and I am of the opinion that 
I can demonstrate, and will demonstrate 
that everything which the newspaper 
advertisement states could be done under 
the bill, or under coerced contracts under 
title VI, is the truth, except possibly a 
few things which House amendments 
have changed since the advertisement 
was written. 

The truth is that the half has not been 
told about the extent to which the bill 
would go in destroying the system of 
government ordained by the Constitu- 
tion and proscribing the basic economic, 
legal, personal, and property rights which 
the bill and the regulations to be adopted 
under it, and the coerced contracts which 
it would sanction would do. 

I regret very much that my good and 
genial friend, the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. CLARK], has left the Cham- 
ber, and also that my good friend the 
junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart] is temporarily absent, because 
they wanted to know why we speak 

against taking up the bill. = 

The senior Senator from Arkansas 
iMr. McCLeELLAN], made some trenchant 
remarks on that subject a while ago, 
when he asked. why the Senate should 
take up a proposal which is incompatible 
with the system of government ordained 
by the Constitution and which would rob 
all Americans of their right to be free 
from governmental tyranny. 

Many problems confront the country. 
Why should the Senate take up a bill 
of this nature? ‘The Senate has con- 
sidered bills of this character, and has 
spent more time on them, since I have 
come to the Senate, than it has on any 
other subject. It has taken more time 
on them than in studying how to defend 
the free world against the threat posed 
by Communist nations. 

I believe that the most germane argu- 
ment a Senator can make against the 
taking up of a particular bill is to demon- 
strate that the bill is so bad that the 
Senate ought not to waste a minute of 
its time considering it; but, on the con- 
trary, should devote its attention to other 
matters, of more lasting benefit to the 
country. 

I was very much disappointed that my 
friends did not like this advertisement. 
To be sure, it does not agree with their 
views. I suggest that they cease to be- 
labor Fundamental American Freedoms, 
Inc., and undertake to demonstrate that 
the very courageous, eloquent, and 
truthful Representative from the great 
State of New Hampshire, a State which 
has produced men who have the rugged 
courage of its mountains was in error 
in his masterly address on this bill when 
it was before the House—I refer to Rep- 
resentative Wyman, a former attorney 
general of New Hampshire, who is one 
of the great constitutional lawyers of 
America. 

Representative Wyman made a speech 
in opposition to the bill. He said that 
the bill would not have received 50 votes 
out of the 435 House Members if a secret 
ballot had been held on the bill. 
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I believe that is a more drastic com- 
mentary on the bill than the newspaper 
advertisement dealing with fundamental 
American freedoms. But it is just as 
accurate. 

My protesting colleagues say that 
there are some false constructions placed 
upon the bill in the newspaper advertise- 
ment. I have never thought that it was 
a condition precedent to the right of any 
American citizen to exercise the right 
of freedom of speech that his views 
should agree with the views of the people 
whose views he is attacking. I have 
never thought it was a condition prece- 
dent to the right of freedom of speech 
that the speaker should be fully in- 
formed before he can exercise that right. 

If that were a condition precedent to 
the right of a Senator to speak, the 
Senator from North Carolina would be 
forever precluded from speaking on any 
occasion. Then the condition of silence 
in the Senate, which my good friend the 
Senator from Pennsylvania and my good 
friend the Senator from Michigan desire 
so much would prevail insofar as the 
Senator from North Carolina is con- 
cerned. 

I shall have something to say about 
freedom of speech later. I consider that 
the expression of conflicting opinions is 
one of the most salutary practices in the 
United States. We can always live in 
hope that out of a conflict of ideas we 
shall receive some spark of illumination. 
I do not object to the expression of views 
by anyone, whether he agrees or dis- 
agrees with my views, on the so-called 
civil rights bill or on any other subject. 
I do not take offense at anything that 
is said. I do not even take offense at the 
fact that Senators who attempt to de- 
fend the preservation of the system of 
government ordained by the Constitu- 
tion are called racists or bigots or are 
subjected to other epithets. 

The word “epithets” recalls an inci- 
dent concerning a good oldtime lawyer, 
Mose Harshaw. Mose used to be a law- 
yer in Caldwell County, which adjoins my 
county. Sometimes his words became 
mixed up. Mose had a client who was 
convicted of assault and battery upon 
another man, who had applied epithets 
to him. In begging the court to extend 
mercy to his client, Mose said: 

“I hope that in passing sentence on 
my client upon his conviction of assault 
and battery, your honor will bear in mind 
that he was provoked to do so by the 
epitaphs hurled at him by the prosecut- 
ing witness.” 

If anyone wants to hurl any “epitaphs” 
at me for doing what I conceive to be my 
duty in connection with the taking up of 
the so-called civil rights bill, I will take 
no umbrage on that account. 

Let us see why it is that we who oppose 
the bill and believe in our hearts that the 
bill represents the most monstrous blue- 
print for Government tyranny ever pre- 
sented to Congress in the history of the 
Republic must speak at length. I can 
only infer that some of the advocates of 
the bill do not wish those who are op- 
posed to it to be heard. I say that be- 
cause a wonderful system prevails in the 
Senate and the House under normal cir- 
cumstances. Whenever a piece of pro- 
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posed legislation is introduced, it is auto- 
matically referred to the committee hav- 
ing jurisdiction over it, unless it happens 
to be a so-called civil rights bill. 

A multitude of bills have been intro- 
duced on this subject. I was astounded 
the other day to hear the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] speak about 
the number of civil rights bills that have 
not been enacted, and have not even been 
reported by the Judiciary Committee. 

I became rather curious in 1960 when 
the majority leader and the minority 
leader rose in the Senate and said, in 
effect: We have selected the Stella 
School District bill. Any Senator who 
wishes to offer a civil rights amendment 
of any kind can propose it as an amend- 
ment to the Stella School District bill.” 

The civil rights bills which were intro- 
duced in the Senate and the House 
during that year were as thick as the 
leaves which strewed the brooks in 
Vallombrosa, if I may use poetic lan- 
guage. 

I became curious about the bills. I 
collected all of them and weighed them. 
To the best of my recollection, they 
weighed 5 pounds and 3 ounces. I have 
never weighed a copy of the Constitu- 
tion, but I should say that the 5 pounds 
and 3 ounces of so-called civil rights 
bills that were introduced in Congress in 
1960 probably outweighed the Constitu- 
tion 10,000 times. They stacked up to a 
height which far transcended the thick- 
ness of the ordinary sized Bible, in which 
the good Lord has given us all of the 
wisdom needed to solve all of the prob- 
lems of this life and all of the problems 
of the life to come. 

When I thought of what those bills 
contained, instead of adopting the view 
of the Senator from Minnesota that it 
was a great tragedy that bills of this 
character had not been reported by the 
Judiciary Committee and acted upon by. 
the Senate, I came to the conclusion 
that as soon as they arise from bed in 
the morning the American people ought 
to get down on their knees and thank the 
good Lord that bills of that character 
have not been reported by the committee 
or passed by Congress; that when the 
sun reaches the meridian at noon, they 
ought to get down on their knees and 
thank the good Lord a second time that 
Congress has never thus far been so fool- 
ish as to pass bills of that character; 
and that in the evening, just before they 
undertake to close their eyes in slumber 
and let sleep repair the raveled sleeve of 
care, they ought to get down on their 
knees for the third time and thank the 
good Lord that the Judiciary Committee 
has not reported bills of this character, 
and that Congress has had too much 
intelligence and too much love for the 
country to pass them. 

I do not know what will happen now. 
The greatest pressure ever has been ex- 
erted upon us. Educators and ministers 
of the Gospel have come to me and urged 
me to vote for the passage of this bill. 
I have asked them whether they have 
ever read the bill and know what its 
contents and implications are. I have 
always received a negative answer to 
that question. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may yield to the able and 
distinguished senior Senator from South 
Carolina without losing my right to the 
floor, and without having any subse- 
quent remarks I may make count as a 
second speech on this motion to take up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Is it not true that 
only four southern lawyers are members 
of the Committee on the Judiciary? 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes. The Committee 
on the Judiciary is composed of 15 mem- 
bers, and only 4 hail from below the 
Mason and Dixon line. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Is it not true that 
something must have been wrong with 
the bills, when people who do not even 
live in the South did not vote for the bill? 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes. Also, I think it 
pays the four outnumbered southerners 
on the committee a tribute that we do 
not justly deserve. It insinuates that 
the 4 of us can thwart the will of the 
other 11 members of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee who come from other areas of 
this country. 

One of the fine things about some of 
the other members of the Judiciary 
Committee is that they are very fine 
constitutional lawyers, and many of 
them can see the legal and constitution- 
al sins and inequities in these so-called 
civil rights bills which are obvious to 
us. So it is fortunate for the country 
that many of them look below the label, 
and see what these proposals really are. 
In other words, instead of their being 
civil rights bills in the true sense of the 
term, these measures open a Pandora’s 
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Mr. JOHNSTON. At the present 
time, all that we ask is that the bill be 
referred to the Judiciary Committee, and 
then be reported back to the Senate; 
and if the Senate wishes to order the 
bill reported back at a definite time, the 
Senate has a right to do that, does it 
not? 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes. 

If these four members of the Judiciary 
Committee had the very great power 
which has been ascribed to them, and 
even if they tried to bottle up the bill in 
the committee, it would be impossible for 
them actually to do so, because at any 
time the Senate can, by majority vote, 
recall a bill from a committee and have 
it brought before the Senate, for con- 
sideration. So the praise we receive 
about our power is undue praise, and I 
disclaim any entitlement to it. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Inasmuch as both 
the Senator from North Carolina and I 
are members of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, and are two of the four members to 
whom reference has been made, I point 
out that we do not claim that we have 
any more voting power in the committee 
than any of the other members of the 
committee have. Is that not true? 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes. 

I think the reason why the strong pro- 
ponents of the bill do not want it re- 
ferred to the committee is entirely dif- 
ferent. In my opinion, the inevitable 
and irresistible inference to be drawn 
from that position by them is that they 
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do not want officials of the executive 
branch of the Government to appear be- 
fore the committee and attempt to defend 
this indefensible bill and be subjected to 
cross-examination by members of the 
committee who have studied the bill and 
are familiar with its contents. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Is it not also true 
that another so-called civil rights bill— 
although not precisely of the same na- 
ture as this one—was before the Judi- 
ciary Committee on a prior occasion, and 
the Attorney General appeared as a wit- 
ness? 

Mr. ERVIN. That is true. As I re- 
call, in June 1963, two so-called civil 
rights bills were unveiled with great 
gusto before the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee. One of them was the adminis- 
tration bill. The other was a bill which 
was jointly sponsored by 31 Senators, if 
my recollection serves me correctly. The 
Attorney General appeared before the 
committee, and those bills were exam- 
ined by the committee. After his ap- 
pearances before the committee, the At- 
torney General turned his back on the 
administration bill and fled from it; and 
the 31 Senators who had joined in spon- 
soring the other bill turned their backs 
on their brain child, and today not one 
of them will boast of his paternity of 
that proposal. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Was not that be- 
cause the Judiciary Committee found 
many flaws and many inequities in those 
bills? 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes. For example, in 
one of the bills we found a provision 
which ostensibly was designed to pro- 
tect the voting rights of all Americans; 
but in that connection it provided that 
whenever the Attorney General wanted 
to get his way, all he would have to do 
would be to make certain allegations in 
the complaint; and then immediately— 
without notice to the State officials 
charged with wrongdoing, without an 
opportunity for them to be heard and 
without any trial—the judicial action he 
desired would be taken. 

As the Senator from South Carolina 
will recall, those of us who opposed that 
proposal as being inconsistent with the 
due process clause of the fifth amend- 
ment to the U.S. Constitution point- 
ed out the defects of that bill, and also 
pointed out that 748 years before that 
bill was presented to us, the barons had 
compelled King John, at Runnymede, to 
include in the Magna Carta a guar- 
antee of due process of law; and we also 
pointed out that the bill then being con- 
sidered by the committee was not con- 
sistent with due process of law. That is 
perfectly clear, because it will be recalled 
that the great Daniel Webster, one of 
the most able lawyers ever to live, de- 
fined due process of law as a law which 
hears before it condemns, proceeds up- 
on inquiry and renders judgment only 
after trial. 

So that bill was treated like a found- 
ling that had been left in a doorway— 
totally abandoned. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. It is not the bill 
now being discussed very much like that 
one? 
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Mr. ERVIN. Yes. In fact, this bill 
would circumvent the Constitution by 
ore for some quite similar proceed- 
ngs. 

The Senator from South Carolina will 
recall that in the days of King George 
III, antedating the Revolution, the Brit- 
ish Parliament passed a law which at- 
tempted to do much the same thing— 
by vesting the jurisdiction of offenses 
against the revenue laws of England in 
the admiralty courts, where no jury trial 
was permitted. The Senators from South 
Carolina will recall that when Thomas 
Jefferson came to write the Declaration 
of Independence, he stated in it that one 
of the reasons why the Thirteen Colonies 
should sever their bonds with the mother 
country was the fact that in many cases 
the colonists had been denied the right 
of trial by jury. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. In the committee, 
at that time—and I believe I was then 
presiding, and the Senator from North 
Carolina was questioning the Attorney 
General of the United States concerning 
the right of trial by jury, did not the 
Senator from North Carolina point out 
that there are already in existence a con- 
siderable number of statutes which are 
fully available in connection with mat- 
ters in the civil rights field, but that the 
Attorney General was not attempting to 
enforce them—which shows clearly the 
situation which exists in connection with 
this bill. 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes, there are already 
on the statute books may laws, such as 
title 18, sections 241 and 242, and section 
371; and title 42, sections 1983 and 1985; 
and also the Civil Rights Acts of 1957 
and 1960. Under those statutes, every 
right given to any American by the Con- 
stitution or the laws of the United States 
can be vindicated and secured, and any 
State official or local official who at- 
tempts to deny those rights can either 
be required to pay damages, in a civil 
action; or can be sent to jail, under a 
criminal proceeding. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Those statutes con- 
reg to be on the statute books, do they 
no 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes; these seven statutes, 
which are now in existence, can be suc- 
cessfully used by any competent lawyer 
to secure to an American citizen of any 
race any rights he has under the Con- 
stitution and the laws of the United 
States. However, instead of using those 
statutes or encouraging their use, the 
Department of Justice simply says, 
“Those seven laws are not enough. We 
want more.” 

Mr. JOHNSTON. When the Attorney 
General was asked about that situation, 
what excuse did he give for not using 
them before and for not bringing pros- 
ecutions under them? 

Mr. ERVIN. He gave an excuse which 
is quite in harmony with the unfounded 
views of some of the supporters of this 
bill. He said that in the South in Mis- 
sissippi and Alabama, it was impossible 
to get a jury to convict a State election 
official charged with denying the right to 
vote to any Negro under these criminal 
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statutes—that is to say, title 18, sections 
241, 242, and 371. 

I asked him, Have you tried?” 

He replied, “No, I have not tried.” 

I said: 

You come here and do something that Ed- 
mund Burke has said cannot be done. You 
indict a whole people when you say you 
cannot find a jury that would convict. 


The Senator from South Carolina 
knows that all Federal court jurors, both 
grand and petit, are obtained by draw- 
ing names from a jury box prepared by 
the clerk of the Federal court and a jury 
commissioner appointed by a Federal 
judge. 

Mr. President, even in Sodom and 
Gomorrah there were one or two right- 
eous men. The names of the persons 
serving as jurors in the Federal district 
courts are drawn from the jury boxes of 
such courts. The names of such persons 
are placed in such jury boxes under the 
supervision of a Federal judge, through 
the agency of the clerk of the court ap- 
pointed by the judge and a jury com- 
missioner appointed by the judge, who 
would be beholden to the Federal Gov- 
ernment and not to the State; certainly 
they could get the names of good men in 
the jury boxes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Does the Senator 
from North Carolina believe that that is 
a valid reason for doing away with the 
right of a defendant to appear before a 
jury in such cases? 

Mr. ERVIN. I do not. The Attorney 
General asked me the following ques- 
tion: 

What would you do if you were in my 
place? 


I said: 

You have asked me an honest question; 
I shall give you an honest answer. If I were 
the Attorney General of the United States 
and had any reliable evidence that anybody 
had wilfully denied any qualified voter of 
the right to vote, I would institute some old- 
fashioned criminal prosecutions in the U.S. 
district courts. I would not let a supposi- 
tion or a suspicion that a jury might not do 
its duty keep me from doing mine. 


Mr. JOHNSTON. The Senator will 
recall that the question arose in respect 
to fishing around to find a proper 
judge—one who would decide a case as 
the Attorney General of the United 
States wished it decided. Would not the 
bill permit such action? 

Mr, ERVIN. The bill would allow the 
Attorney General to shop around from 
one court to another. To the credit of 
Attorney General Robert Kennedy, it 
is my understanding that he opposed 
the inclusion of that provision in the bill. 
He said it was a power he did not think 
the Attorney General should have. One 
of the fundamental bases on which the 
American legal system rests is that all 
cases of a similar character should be 
tried in a like manner, and that the 
jurisdiction to try cases of a specified 
character in the Federal court should be 
committed to the same Federal court. 

Except for a very limited number of 
cases as to which the statute specifies 
that they must be tried by a three-judge 
court, the Federal district court is the 
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trial court for virtually all Federal cases 
in the United States. The proposed leg- 
islation would be repugnant to the theory 
that all cases of the same character 
should be tried in the same court under 
the same procedures. Under a provision 
of title I, the Attorney General or the 
lawyer for the defense can make a mere 
request for such action and have the ju- 
risdiction to try voting rights cases auto- 
matically taken from the United States 
district judge and placed in a three-judge 
court to be summoned by chief judge of 
the circuit. Since no judge or judges 
can consider the merits or demerits of 
such request, this makes the jurisdiction 
of Federal courts in voting rights cases 
depend upon the caprice or whim of the 
Attorney General or the defense lawyer. 

Except for the provision in the bill, 
the jurisdiction of voting right cases is 
vested in the district courts, with trial 
before a single judge. But under the 
bill, if the Attorney General or the law- 
yer for the defense should think that he 
might fare a little better in a three-judge 
court, and that he might get the chief 
judge of the circuit to select a court 
which would be satisfactory to his no- 
tions, all he would have to do would be 
to request that there be a three-judge 
court. 

To illustrate, the chief judge of the 
circuit court might go far off to obtain 
some roving judges to come into a State. 
Let us consider a circuit which embraces 
Georgia and runs from Georgia to 
Texas. If the bill should become law 
and a voting rights case were pending 
in the district court in Savannah, the 
Attorney General or the counsel for the 
defense could go before the district judge 
in Savannah and file a request for a 
three-judge court. Then the chief judge 
of the circuit could order two judges 
from west Texas to travel hundreds of 
miles to try the case in the district court. 

The strange excuse that is given for 
that procedure is that the trial of such 
cases would be expedited. I do not be- 
lieve trials of such cases could be ex- 
pedited by making it necessary that three 
judges undertake what one judge can do. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Would not the same 
situation be true in respect to a case 
that might arise in Beaufort, S.C., which 
is near Savannah? Could it not be 
brought to Maryland for trial? 

Mr. ERVIN. Maryland or West Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Would the defend- 
ant have any right whatsoever to say 
where the trial should be held? 

Mr. ERVIN. Under the bill as it was 
brought into the House the defendant 
would have no right whatever. The 
selection would be the sole prerogative 
of the Attorney General. But in the 
House the bill was amended so as to 
give the same right to the defendant, 
because the favoritism which had been 
shown to the Department of Justice was 
too rank for even those who professed 
to believe in equality of rights to swal- 
low. So even the proponents of the bill 
were shamed into accepting the amend- 
ment offered by Representative EDWIN 
E. Wituts from the State of Louisiana. 
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Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. I am delighted to yield 
to the Senator from Tennessee provided 
I can do so under the same conditions 
under which I yielded to the Senator 
from South Carolina. I ask unanimous 
consent to that effect. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. GORE. A few moments ago the 
distinguished senior Senator from North 
Carolina stated that the provisions in 
the bill for optional venue—I use that 
term for want of a better term of ref- 
erence—— 

Mr. ERVIN. I believe that is a very 
good term, because, in fact, an option 
would be given. The Attorney General 
or the lawyer for the defense is permitted 
a choice of venue according to his ca- 
price or whim. 

Mr, GORE. The Senator from North 
Carolina has stated that the Attorney 
General of the United States opposed 
that particular provision. Is the Sena- 
tor able to inform the Senate—and I 
inquire for my own information, al- 
though other Senators might be inter- 
ested—what other provisions there are 
in the bill which either Attorney General 
Kennedy or the late and beloved Presi- 
dent Kennedy opposed or did not re- 
quest? 

First. What provisions does the bill 
contain which either the Attorney Gen- 
eral or the late President did not desire 
to have in the bill? 

Mr. ERVIN. Basing my answer upon 
the inference I draw from the contents 
of the original administration bill, I 
should say that neither President Ken- 
nedy nor the Attorney General requested 
the FEPC provision which is embodied 
in title VII of the bill. I make that state- 
ment because the FEPC provisions that 
were incorporated in the original ad- 
ministration bill would establish an 
FEPC system tied to federally assisted 
activities or programs. 

Mr. GORE. Are there other provi- 
sions which were not requested by ether 
the Attorney General or the late Presi- 
dent or which were opposed by either? 

Mr. ERVIN. Perhaps. 

Mr. GORE. If the Senator would 
prefer to answer the question later, it 
would be agreeable. 

Mr. ERVIN. I do not bel‘eve that 
either President Kennedy or the Attor- 
ney General advocated what would be 
the amendment to the United States 
Code which appears in title IX on page 
51 of the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator y'eld at that point, under his 
reservation? 

Mr. ERVIN. Perhaps I had better 
conclude. 

Mr. JAVITS. My question relates to 
this particular point. 

Mr. GORE. I seek information. 

Mr. JAVITS. Ido, too. 

Is it the Senator’s contention that the 
Attorney General did not approve this 
particular title, title IX? 


Mr. ERVIN. I stated to the Senator 
from Tennessee that my answer to these 
questions was based upon the inference 
which I drew from the contents of the 
original administration bill which was 
introduced in June 1963. 

According to my recollection, which I 
am morally certain is correct, there was 
no comparable provision in that bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Would the Senator be 
willing to subject himself to a correc- 
tion if it turned out that the Depart- 
ment has passed upon the question? 

Mr. ERVIN. I think after the bill 
reached the House, the Department em- 
braced the bill—lock, stock, and barrel, 
if I may use that term. 

Mr. JAVITS. I shall ask the Depart- 
ment for a statement on the genesis of 
this proposal. Then it can be placed in 
the Record. I think that is the best way. 

My reason for feeling as I do about 
title IX is that where there is a diffi- 
culty, there should be a complete reme- 
dy. When cases involving Federal con- 
stitutional issues are confined to certain 
State courts, they are surrounded by the 
difficulty of getting a court, which op- 
erates within a certain social framework 
within a State which is pursuing a cer- 
tain social order or policy, to protect the 
rights of certain individuals under the 
Federal Constitution. Congress has al- 
ready provided for removal of such cases 
from the State courts to the Federal dis- 
trict courts. The decision of the Federal 
court accepting such a case—that is, 
denying a motion to remand to the State 
court—is presently reviewable on ap- 
peal, but a decision the other way, re- 
manding the case to the State court is 
not. Title IX of the bill would simply 
equalize the opportunity to appeal. It 
seems to me that this is a very necessary 
provision in cases where there is a dif- 
ficulty or grievance which one is seeking 
to redress. 

Mr. ERVIN. I appreciate the Senator’s 
observations, but I deeply regret the in- 
ference I must necessarily draw from his 
observations; that, in the opinion of the 
Senator, judges who happen to hold 
court in Southern States do not have the 
same character, the same learning, and 
the same zeal to administer justice and 
law that judges in other areas of the 
country have. 

I do not think that is a valid observa- 
tion. As a member of the supreme court 
in North Carolina I had to write a num- 
ber of opinions based upon various Fed- 
eral laws and rulings which I did not 
personally approve, but which I never- 
theless enforced; and I made rulings 
upholding them. 

One of the unfortunate assumptions 
made is that, for some strange reason, 
southerners are lacking in the integrity 
that people in other areas of the United 
States have. 

Mr. JAVITS. If the Senator will yield 
further, I do not believe I said any such 
thing. I certainly do not mean to im- 
ply any such thing. I have the highest 
regard for southern courts and southern 
judges. The Federal courts in the South 
are southern courts, too. And this pro- 
vision would apply not only to southern 
courts, but also northern courts and 
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northern judges. So there is no sec- 
tionalism involved, except that, when 
we are dealing with a very aggravated 
social situation, in this particular line of 
cases, removal to the Federal court, 
seems to be a very desirable safeguard, 
which Congress has already provided. 
Title IX of the bill only makes an appeal, 
from the decision on removal, available 
equally to both sides. It does not reflect 
on anyone. 

I hope and pray that the State courts 
will, in accordance with tradition—and 
I join the Senator in respecting that 
tradition—act in these cases scrupu- 
lously and with fairness, notwithstand- 
ing the problems presented by the social 
order of any particular State or States. 

Nevertheless, since we are seeking to 
serve a great national need, any party 
to a case should have the right to appeal, 
whichever side wins. It is as long as it 
is broad, and I think it should apply to 
both sides across the country. I do not 
see how that implies any distrust or dis- 
credit or lack of respect for the State 
courts. 

Provisions are made for appeal for so 
many reasons of human fallibility that 
I think it would be elementary justice to 
have in this provision an opportunity for 
appeal for both sides, whichever side 
loses. 

Mr. ERVIN. The obligation of the 
courts is to administer justice in all 
cases; and they should administer jus- 
tice in all cases according to law, uni- 
formly applied to everybody in like cir- 
cumstances. This bill provides a species 
of procedural favoritism which is pre- 
sented in aggravated form in section 603 
of title VI, and which appears on page 27 
of the bill. 

As one who has devoted his major 
energies to the administration of justice 
as a trial lawyer and judge, I object 
seriously to section 603 on page 27. All 
laws should apply to all litigants equally, 
regardless of who they are or where they 
are. 

In section 603, which provides for re- 
view of these orders cutting off Federal 
assistance, the language is: 

Any department or agency action taken 
pursuant to section 602 shall be subject to 
such judicial review as may otherwise be 
provided by law for similar action taken by 
such department or agency on other grounds. 


We spent many years trying to have a 
uniform set of rules of procedure adopted 
for Federal civil cases, so that a lawyer, 
in order to get justice for his client, 
would not have to learn as many dif- 
ferent procedural methods as there are 
varieties of Heinz’s pickles. Instead of 
giving a forthright review in the Federal 
court under the rules of Federal proce- 
dure, section 603 would require an attor- 
ney to learn the divergent procedural 
systems which provide for a judicial re- 
view of rulings of various Federal depart- 
ments and agencies—which no Member 
of the United States Senate knows—in- 
stead of giving an attorney forthright 
access to the Federal courts for trial con- 
forming to the Federal Rules of Civil 
Procedure. Section 603 compels him to 
learn 10, 15, or more systems of proce- 
dure. 
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Why have as many systems of proce- 
dure as there are varieties of Heinz’s 
pickles. In the hearings before the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee, the Attorney 
General stated that the cutting off of 
a program under the administration’s 
bill then being considered was discre- 
tionary. That bill provided for a judicial 
review under the Administrative Proce- 
dure Act in cases where the department 
or agency had no separate procedural 
system for such reviews. I pointed out 
to the Attorney General that that provi- 
sion kept the word of promise to the ear 
and broke it to the hope. That was true 
because the Administrative Procedure 
Act does not authorize a judicial review 
of any ruling of a department or agency 
which is discretionary in nature. 

Listen to these words in section 603 of 
the bill: 

In the case of action, not otherwise sub- 
ject to judicial review, terminating or re- 
fusing to grant or to continue financial as- 
sistance upon a finding of failure to comply 
with any requirement imposed pursuant to 
section 602, any person aggrieved—including 
any State or political subdivision thereof and 
any agency of either—may obtain judicial 
review of such action in accordance with 
section 10 of the Administrative Procedure 
Act, and such action shall not be deemed 
committed to unreviewable agency discretion 
within the meaning of that section. 


This provision changes the original ad- 
ministration bill in one respect. It speci- 
fies that the action of a department or 
agency under section 602 is not to be 
deemed committed to unreviewable 
agency discretion under section 10 of the 
Administrative Procedure Act. This pro- 
vision merely mocks justice because it 
does not authorize the courts to change 
the substantive rules relating to discre- 
tionary rulings. It does not give the 
Federal court power to reach its own con- 
clusions in respect to the merits of dis- 
cretionary rulings. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Carolina yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. The fact that the bill 
is on the calendar and the Senator is 
making certain points with respect to it 
would entitle the Senator to have the 
rest of us who are interested in the bill 
give the matter a great deal of study, 
in order to determine whether any of the 
points which he makes are valid. 

I have read section 603 with consid- 
erable care. It is my view that it would 
take care of the legal aspect of appeal; 
and that although it does not spell out 
what will be the result of the judicial re- 
view, it makes the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act applicable; and the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act spells out what 
an agency may do following a successful 
review in an appellate court. 

I do not believe, therefore, that the 
argument is warranted, that after an 
appeal is successful nothing needs to 
happen. I believe the Administrative 
Procedure Act spells that out carefully. 
This provision deals with the problem 
of a review, which the Senator raised, 
although it might be considered as in-. 
volving a discretionary act. Ido not be- 
lieve that even on the ground of discre- 
tion there is quite a similarity between 
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this provision and the normal discre- 
tionary act of the department. 

Whatever may be the discussion about 
it, the Senator will note that the words 
themselves are: “shall take action to 
effectuate the provisions of section 601 
with respect to such program or 
activity.” 

Section 601 states a basic policy. 
There is no nice, detailed specification of 
the particular acts which are called for; 
and perhaps the action is not mandatory 
in the sense that a general policy is 
stated. The act requires effectuation of 
that particular policy. But I do not be- 
lieve it is quite within the same ambit 
as the normal discretionary jurisdiction 
of a regulatory agency where the words 
employed would be “may”—it “may” do 
this or that, or it is “authorized” to do 
this or that. Where the word “shall” is 
used, it refers to a declaration of policy. 

In any event, section 603, authorizing 
judicial review, makes it perfectly clear. 
It says specifically: “and such action 
shall not be deemed committed to un- 
reviewable agency discretion within the 
meaning of that section.” 

Mr. ERVIN. This is another illustra- 
tion of the impatience and haste of men 
who draw up so-called civil rights bills. 
This last provision was not included in 
the original administration bill. It is 
included in the present bill simply be- 
cause I called the attention of the Attor- 
ney General to the fact that the admin- 
istration bill mocked justice in that it 
called for a judicial review under the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act which ex- 
pressly forbade a judicial review of dis- 
cretionary agency action. The provision 
under present consideration likewise 
mocks justice. Instead of permitting the 
Federal court to reach its own conclu- 
sions as to the merits or discretionary 
agency action, it leaves the Federal court 
subject to the limitation that it cannot 
change discretionary administrative or 
judicial action unless the appellant 
proves a gross abuse of discretion—a 
thing virtually impossible to prove. Why 
not strike out section 603 and substitute 
for it a direct, forthright, and honest 
provision to the effect that the Federal 
court shall try the matter de novo ac- 
cording to Federal Rules of Civil Pro- 
cedure? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Carolina yield one 
moment further? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS, I point out that this 
provision does extend the right of appeal 
to those aggrieved. 

I call to the Senator’s attention that 
in the program of grants to State em- 
ployment services there is no provision 
for hearings on judicial review. An- 
other program involves hospital con- 
struction under the Hill-Burton Act, un- 
der which the beneficiary—that is, the 
hospital—receiving a grant does not 
have the benefit of judicial review al- 
though there are many bases on which 
the Surgeon General may terminate 
payments. 

Thus we have a right to contend that 
title VI contains a deliberate provision 
for judicial review, and should go far 
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toward giving reassurance that the 
authority granted by the section will not 
be arbitrarily exercised. 

Mr. ERVIN. When the administra- 
tion bill was originally introduced, it did 
not contain a provision for any kind of 
judicial review. It did not contain any 
provision for hearings before any agen- 
cies or departments. I pointed out that 
it was not consistent with the due process 
clause of the fifth amendment. Then 
this proposal was brought forward for 
the first time, except that the provision 
did not have the last sentence in it. 

There should be a forthright court re- 
view according to Federal rules of civil 
procedure, Let the review be granted in 
a forthright manner by the courts, in- 
stead of through many of these clauses 
which would give artificial weight to the 
findings of the agency or department, 
which would be not only the lawmaker, 
but judge, jury, and executioner. 

Mr. JAVITS. Finally, we have spent 
many years developing means for judi- 
cial review of the administrative work 
of Government departments. It is so 
apposite to this situation that I believe 
it is an eminently fair resolution of this 
problem, 

Mr. ERVIN. If the Senator believes 
that we should have as many procedures 
as Heinz has pickles, I can understand 
his position. However, if he believes in 
direct, forthright review according to 
rules of procedure which all lawyers can 
understand, instead of learning new 
ones, I believe he should join in an 
amendment of this nature. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Ihad not intended by my 
question to provoke the very interesting 
discussion which has ensued between the 
senior Senator from North Carolina and 
the senior Senator from New York. I 
have listened, however, with interest. I 
was seeking to learn from the Senator if 
he has information as to what provisions 
in the bill were either not recommended 
by the late President and the Attorney 
General or were opposed by them. 

I wish to ask specifically about title 
VI, which has troubled me a great deal. 
I had been informed that title VI, which 
is the section which would permit the 
denial or termination of aid funds to an 
entire State under certain programs and 
under certain conditions was not re- 
quested by the late President or by the 
Attorney General, and that, indeed, one 
or both had said that the power now 
proposed to be conveyed by this section 
was not desired or needed, Am I incor- 
rectly or correctly informed about that? 

Mr. ERVIN. I should say that it de- 
pends on the time of which we are speak- 
ing. The proposal was first made by the 
Civil Rights Commission on the spur of 
the moment in April 1963. 

At that time President Kennedy said 
he did not believe he had the power and 
did not believe it desirable for a Presi- 
dent to have the power to cut off grants 
to a State in the manner recommended 
by the Civil Rights Commission. 

Mr. GORE. Was that statement in 
writing, or was it an oral statement? 
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If it was an oral statement, was it pub- 
lished? 

Mr. ERVIN. As I recall, it was an oral 
statement made by the President, prob- 
ably at a press conference. It was car- 
ried in newspapers all over the Nation. 
A great many newspapers, including the 
New York Times, came out at that time 
to sustain the President’s position. The 
Washington Post did likewise. 

However, when the administration 
bill came to Congress in June 1963 it 
contained a provision somewhat like 
this. It was not as tightly drawn as 
this, because it merely provided that 
such grants could be cut off. It did not 
provide by whom they were to be cut off, 
or provide any procedure for cutting 
them off. 

Incidentally, as I understand the due 
process clause in the fifth amendment, 
any provision is unconstitutional, even 
in an administrative procedure before a 
Federal department or agency, which 
does not provide for notice and an op- 
portunity to be heard by the party al- 
leged to be guilty of wrongdoing—and 
not only to be heard, but to be heard 
before a fair and impartial tribunal of 
some kind. Here there is no provision 
for any notice to be given by the depart- 
ment or agency to a person who is ad- 
judged to be guilty of discrimination. 
Therefore it seems to me it is unconsti- 
tutional as well as unwise. The only 
provision is that the requirement 

Mr. GORE. Requirement for what? 

Mr. ERVIN. It provides: 

No such action shall be taken until the 
department or agency concerned has advised 
the appropriate person or persons of the 
failure to comply with the requirement and 
has determined that compliance cannot be 
secured by voluntary means. 


In other words, there is no require- 
ment in title VI that the person who is 
charged with discriminating is to be 
given notice and an opportunity to be 
heard before the department or the 
agency involved. The only notice of any 
kind that he gets is that he has failed 
to comply. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator tell me at what point in the bill 
he is reading? 

Mr. ERVIN. Iam reading at page 26, 
beginning at line 19. It is a portion of 
section 602 of title VI. 

Section 602 of title VI is bad legisla- 
tively as well as procedurally. Under this 
title, Congress abdicates its legislative 
powers to all the Federal executive de- 
partments and agencies which admin- 
ister the federally assisted programs. 

These are the Departments and agen- 
cies which would write the requirements 
having the force of law, with the ap- 
proval of the President. 

There would be more legislative bodies 
in the District of Columbia than any 
Member of the Senate can even imagine 
at this time. 

It is a clear unconstitutional delega- 
tion of legislative power, because it 
leaves it to the Federal Departments and 
agencies, in the first place, to say 
whether any kind of regulation would 
be issued, whom the regulation would 
cover, what acts would be permitted or 
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prohibited, and what punishments 
would be prescribed for a violation of 
the regulation. 

Instead of having one legislative body 
in the Federal Government, there would 
be many. I do not believe any Senator 
knows how many there would be. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, does the 
Senator contend that the rulemaking 
power is not now possessed by many 
Departments? 

Mr. ERVIN. I say that they have the 
right to make regulations to implement 
laws passed by Congress, but they have 
no power to make laws in the first place. 
This section would delegate such power 
to them. 

Mr. JAVITS. Does the Senator con- 
tend that the right to make regulations 
is not subject to the judicial review set 
forth in section 603? 

Mr. ERVIN. I do not believe that 
section 603 makes any provision for it. 
I believe it makes provision for allegedly 
reviewing the question of whether a per- 
son is innocent or guilty of violating a 
regulation. 

Mr. JAVITS. Section 603 states: 

Any department or agency action taken 
pursuant to section 602— 


Shall be reviewable by the courts. 

Section 602 gives rulemaking author- 
ity. Therefore the rulemaking author- 
ity would be just as much subject to re- 
view as any action pursuant to the rule. 

Mr. ERVIN. I do not agree. Section 
603 merely refers to department or 
agency action terminating or refusing to 
grant or to continue financial assistance. 
This is made clear by the second sentence 
of the section. 

However, that is not the point I am 
making. The point I am making is that 
this is a delegation of legislative power. 
The Constitution of the United States 
provides that all—and this is one of the 
few times the Constitution uses the word 
all“ —legislative power vested in the 
United States by the Constitution is vest- 
ed in Congress, which is composed of a 
Senate and a House of Representatives. 

The bill provides that the law on this 
subject shall be such as may be set out 
in the regulations of the executive de- 
partments and agencies and approved by 
the President to effectuate the declara- 
tion of section 601 that no person shall 
be subjected to discrimination on the 
ground of race under any federally as- 
sisted program or activity. 

What is discrimination? Nowhere in 
the bill is it defined. It is defined in the 
court cases, and it is defined in the dic- 
tionary. Discrimination of that nature 
is simply the treating a man of one race 
differently from a man of another race. 
That is how it has been defined. The 
departments will define it with no defi- 
nition from Congress on the discrimina- 
tion provision. So they will go sailing 
upon the sea without a compass from 
Congress. They can sail to any port they 
wish. They can make any rule or regu- 
lation they want to in order to prevent 
persons connected with these programs 
from treating a man of one race differ- 
ently from a man of another race. 
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Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I had no intention of pro- 
voking a discussion of the detailed pro- 
visions of the bill. However, I am very 
much interested in the observations that 
have been made. These observations in- 
dicate that very careful consideration 
of the bill, line by line and section by 
section is needed. 

I wish to point out to the Senator that 
the first sentence of section 602 on page 
26 reads: 

Each Federal department and agency which 
is empowered to extend Federal financial 
assistance to any program or activity, by way 
of grant, loan, or contract other than a con- 
tract of insurance or guaranty, shall— 


I emphasize “shall,” digressing from 
quotation. I emphasize the word “shall” 
because the word “may” is used in the 
next sentence— 
shall take action to effectuate the provisions 
of section 601 with respect to such program 
or activity. 


That seems to be a positive mandate 
and direction. 

Mr.ERVIN. Yes. 

Mr. GORE. The next sentence reads: 

Such action may be taken by or pursuant 


to rule, regulation, or order of general appli- 
cability— 


I inquire of both the Senator from 
New York and the Senator from North 
Carolina why the word “shall” is used 
in one line, and the word “may’—which 
seems to convey a discretionary power— 
is used in the second sentence with re- 
gard to the rulemaking. 

Mr. ERVIN. The only answer I can 
give the Senator from Tennessee is in 
line with many of the other marvelous 
things which I discovered in this bill. 
Those who drafted the bill and those who 
want to send it through Congress with- 
out a committee hearing are impatient 
men who are in too much of a hurry to 
spell out what they are trying to do. 

The forthright way to deal with this 
whole section would be to write out what 
the law will be, so that one could look 
at the acts of Congress and find out 
what the laws are. Let the law be 
adopted by the only body having the 
power to make laws under the Constitu- 
tion. Instead, they will not take time to 
spell out the various provisions. The 
Senator from Tennessee has well noted 
the resulting confusion. The first sen- 
tence of section 602 on page 26 makes it 
mandatory for the executive departments 
and agencies to take action to effectuate 
section 601, i.e., to prevent a man of one 
race from being treated differently from 
a man of another race in connection 
with any federally assisted program or 
activity. 

The only thing that can be done, in in- 
terpreting the first clause the Senator 
mentioned, is to conclude that the 
agency is under a mandatory duty to 
take action; it must do so to avoid one 
man of one race being treated differently 
from a man of another race, in connec- 
tion with any Federal programs. The 
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second sentence of section 602, however, 
provides that the executive department 
or agency may take action to effectuate 
section 601 pursuant to a rule, regulation, 
or order of general applicability. This 
provision is clearly discretionary. The 
department or agency must take action 
to effectuate section 601, but it is not 
under any compulsion to adopt any rule, 
regulation, or order in advance to in- 
form anybody as to its notions of what 
constitutes discrimination. 

There was an old Roman emperor 
named Caligula. He wanted to catch 
people who violated his laws—particu- 
larly his tax laws. So the emperor wrote 
out his laws in very small letters and 
hung them away up in the corner under 
the roof of the building, so that the peo- 
ple could not read the laws and find out 
what they were. But Caligula was a fine 
legislator, compared with the drafters of 
this bill. He did write his laws out in 
little letters; he did hang them up so high 
that nobody could see them to read them. 
He did that much, but the drafters of the 
bill do not write their laws out. They 
keep them concealed in their craniums. 
Compared to the drafters of this bill, 
Caligula was a great lawgiver. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes, under the same con- 
dition as previously. 

Mr. JAVITS. Under the same circum- 
stances. 

First, I should like to answer the ques- 
tion of the Senator from Tennessee. in 
my judgment, the word “may” means 
that the department or agency con- 
cerned may either act by specific deci- 
sion in each particular case, for each par- 
ticular grant or program, or it may make 
a regulation or rule, which would then 
be applied by the subordinates in the 
agency according to law. That is the 
only discretionary authority which is 
granted, in my judgment. 

Addressing myself to the point that 
the Senator from North Carolina makes 
that this provision represents a vague 
standard, if it is a vague standard, the 
Senator from North Carolina should be 
delighted, because the courts would 
strike it down. If we were to enact a bill 
with a vague standard, it would be un- 
constitutional. I do not believe it is a 
vague standard. I am prepared to sup- 
port it on the basis of the many cases 
which define what discrimination means, 
in terms of applying the same state of 
circumstances to a man of one color as 
to a man of another. 

“Discrimination” is not a word con- 
fined to civil rights legislation. It oc- 
curs in antitrust legislation. The Robin- 
son-Patman Act mentions “discrimina- 
tion.” It has been defined by the courts 
time and time again in dealing with that 
act. It does not seek to define discrimi- 
nation. It does give some particulariza- 
tion, but it also uses the word “discrimi- 
nation.” So also do the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, 49 U.S.C. 316(d), and the 
Federal Aviation Act, 49 U.S.C. 1374(b). 

It seems to me that there is a standard 
here, a standard which has been many 
times construed by the courts. It seems 
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to me that if the Senator is correct, and 
there is no standard, he ought to be 
greatly pleased, because we would be 
enacting a statute which would not stand 
up for 5 minutes. The courts would 
throw it out. If there is a standard, the 
courts will sustain it. If there is no 
standard, they will declare it unconsti- 
tutional. 

Mr, ERVIN. I should like to have the 
Senate display at least as high a legis- 
lative standard in its bill as Caligula 
would do, and not leave these provisions 
concealed in the craniums of the drafters 
of the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I thank the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina for yielding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Carolina has the 
floor. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I do not 
believe the rules of the Senate are now 
being so strictly enforced that consent 
for the senior Senator from North Caro- 
lina to yield to me, to permit me to ask 
some questions, must again be obtained. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that during the next 
hour, I may be permitted to yield to other 
Members of the Senate for questions or 
colloquies or observations, without losing 
my right to the floor and without having 
any subsequent remarks I make counted 
as a second speech by me on the pending 
motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection—— 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that the request is limited to the 
next hour—that is to say, from 2 o’clock 
to 3 o’clock. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
the understanding of the Chair. 

Mr. JAVITS. Then I have no objec- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I have 
asked the Senator to yield, in order that 
I may ask the distinguished Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits] a question 
in regard to the interpretation of this 
provision. 

First, let me say that the State which 
I have the honor in part to represent is 
one of diversity in many respects—geog- 
raphy, attitudes, mores, and practices. 
When one is in Bristol, Tenn., he is nearer 
to Canada than he is to the Mississippi 
River. 

I have studied title VI with consider- 
able concern. My tentative interpreta- 
tion of it is that it would convey to Fed- 
eral officials the power—if the provision 
were not amended—to deny Federal 
funds or any Federal financial assistance 
under a Federal aid program in an en- 
tire State, if a local official—a mayor or 
a county judge or any other county offi- 
cial—practiced discrimination or was al- 
leged to have done so. 

Is that interpretation of this title in 
conformity with the understanding and 
interpretation of it by the Senator from 
New York? 

Mr. JAVITS. I would say this title 
does not permit punitive action by a 
department to penalize an entire State 
with respect to a program because any 
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particular manifestation of that program 
has been handled in a segregated or dis- 
criminatory way within the ban of the 
statute, but that it relates directly to the 
particular activity or the particular pro- 
gram if it is practiced under discrimina- 
tory conditions. That may apply to one 
act—for example, one hospital and one 
grant to that hospital under the Hill- 
Burton Act; or a Department may be in 
a position to demonstrate that a pro- 
gram—to wit, the program of supporting 
hospital construction in the State—is so 
shot through with discrimination that 
the Department should not be required 
to prove a case-by-case situation, but 
may withhold money from the whole 
program. 

Let me state an example of what I 
have in mind. As a classic case, let us 
consider the Cone Hospital, in North 
Carolina, if it proposed to operate in a 
segregated way. Then the Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare would be required to with- 
hold funds from that hospital. The 
courts have already held that segrega- 
tion in that hospital, supported by Fed- 
eral and State funds, is unconstitutional. 

Let us also consider another case, a 
situation in which the State of North 
Carolina had promulgated, through the 
State’s agency or the State’s department 
in charge of its hospitals, a State regula- 
tion which permitted segregation to be 
practiced throughout the State. Then, 
in my judgment, under the Hill-Burton 
Act, the Department would be required 
to deny Hill-Burton Act funds to all 
those programs. 

Or—at the other extreme—if there 
were a State hospital which proposed to 
operate in a certain way and if there was 
no demonstrable way, in the eyes of the 
court, of showing that the program was 
shot through with segregation, the funds 
would not be withheld. 

Mr. GORE. Who would determine 
whether the degree of discrimination 
constituted the condition the Senator 
from New York has described; namely, 
one shot through with discrimination? 

Mr. JAVITS. There would be three 
ways to determine that. One would be 
if rules and regulations—and I refer to 
this in connection with the word “may,” 
to which the Senator referred—had 
been promulgated. I point out that the 
administrator, in the case to which I 
refer, would be the director of the ap- 
propriate branch of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; he 
would be the one who would be required 
to take the action pursuant to the rules 
and regulations which were in effect; or 
if the Department had not chosen to 
promulgate rules and regulations, then 
the Cabinet officer in charge would make 
the decision. In both cases—this is the 
third point—they would be subject to 
judicial review. 

If the Senator is dissatisfied with the 
nature, character, or quality of the pro- 
cedure in connection with that judicial 
review, section 603 is open to amend- 
ment. Nevertheless, the intention in 
connection with the bill is to give in 
every one of those situations—to wit, the 
rulemaking power, a decision made under 
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the rule, or a decision in the absence of 
a rule—authority to have judicial re- 
view under the procedures of the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act. 

Mr. GORE. The answer the Senator 
from New York has given relates to ac- 
tion taken under and pursuant to a rule 
or regulation issued or which may be 
issued— 

Mr. JAVITS. Not alone to that. I 
have referred to a case in which there 
was a rule or regulation and also to a 
case in which there was not a rule or 
regulation, in which the Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare would, on a case-by-case basis, 
make the ruling—again, subject to court 
review. 

Mr. GORE. On what authority does 
the Senator from New York say the Sec- 
retary would make the ruling on a case- 
by-case basis; and what does the Senator 
from New York mean by “case-by-case”? 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, if I may 
inject a comment, that means the court 
would write the law, if the Department 
or agency failed to do so. 

Mr. JAVITS. It does not mean that 
at all. It means that whether a general 
rule or regulation is adopted would be 
left discretionary with the Department; 
and if one had been adopted, that gen- 
eral rule or regulation would, itself, be 
subject to court review. If one had not 
been adopted, the Secretary in charge 
would be required to make the decision, 
as each case arose, pursuant to the terms 
of this statute, and subject to court re- 
view as to whether in his decision he was 
complying with the terms of this statute. 

Mr. GORE. I should like to ask a fur- 
ther question, if I may. 

Mr. ERVIN. Certainly. 

Mr. GORE. Let me mention a spe- 
cific example to the Senator from New 
York; and I am really directing the 
question to both the Senator from New 
York and the Senator from North Caro- 
lina, for both of them are members of 
the committee. 

Mr. JAVITS. No, I am not. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator from New 
Vork is certainly a very able lawyer, and 
the qudiciary Committee would be graced 
by his membership. 

thank the Senator 


Mr. JAVITS. I 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. Suppose the school lunch 
program—which I understand is admin- 
istered on a statewide basis, and is con- 
sidered to be a State program—operated 
imperfectly in a State. 

Suppose, for example, that the schools 
in Memphis, Tenn., are operating in such 
manner that there is no allegation of 
discrimination, but that another city or 
some county in Tennessee, because of 
some circumstances which it is unneces- 
sary to foresee exactly, is operating a seg- 
regated school system or a segregated 
lunch program. Would the bill convey 
authority upon the administrator of such 
a program to deny Federal assistance to 
the school lunch program for the entire 
State? 

Mr. JAVITS. Assuming that the 
schools were of what we consider to be 
normal size, and that the State were a 
State like that from which the Senator 
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comes, where there are hundreds and 
perhaps even thousands of schools, my 
answer to the question would be “no.” 
In other words, the remedy would be di- 
rected against the focal point of the seg- 
regation; namely, the school which was 
segregated. The Senator cited an exam- 
ple of one school which might be segre- 
gated and another which might not be. 
I am stating that as a case which would 
be very clear. We could not condemn the 
whole program because one school might 
be segregated. 

Mr.GORE. The example I intended to 
give to the Senator was the case of a 
city or a large county which operated, 
not perfectly, but without allegation of 
discrimination, while another county 
system—not merely one school, but an- 
other county school system—operated in 
a way that brought charges of discrimi- 
nation against such practices in that 
county. The Senator has said, as I 
understood him, that that would not 
bring about a denial of funds to the 
entire State. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator has not 
said that yet. 

Mr. GORE. Then will the Senator 
provide his own answer? 

Mr. JAVITS. I shall. The factual 
question as to whether a whole program 
or activity is so shot through with dis- 
crimination as to incur the ban of the 
statute would itself be a question of fact 
with respect to which the administrator 
would have to make a decision in the first 
instance, and then a reviewing court 
might be called upon to act. 

For example, suppose the county in 
question was by far the largest county 
in a State, involving an overwhelming 
number of the State’s school districts, 
I have no idea whether, as a fact, that 
isso. My guess is that it is not so in the 
Senator’s State. We would have a ques- 
tion of fact as to whether the over- 
whelming weight of the activity in that 
State under that particular program was 
segregated. If it were, then I believe it 
would come under the ban of the statute. 

Offhand, I can think of only one county 
in Tennessee—Shelby County, which I 
believe, includes the city of Memphis, 
which would fit the description. Consid- 
ering the number of cities of major size 
in Tennessee, among which Memphis 
would be one of the largest, if not the 
largest, the practice of segregation in 
the Memphis school district’s lunch pro- 
gram would not necessarily invalidate 
the entire school lunch program for the 
State of Tennessee. It might reduce it, 
because Shelby County is a very large 
part of the State. But it seems to me 
that it would not necessarily invalidate 
the program. 

On the other hand, if we consider 
some State in which a county represents 
nine-tenths of the State’s activities un- 
der the school lunch program, though I 
would not be sure about it, we might 
then have a different set of facts pre- 
sented to an administrator, and he would 
have to determine whether he would 
have the right to condemn the entire 
program. 

The point is that the statute is cura- 
tive, not punitive, in its operation. That 
is the essential point I am trying to make. 
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It would not allow the Administrator 
to condemn a whole State, and thereby 
attempt to cure the situation in one 
school or in one particular area in the 
State. But it would allow the Adminis- 
trator to determine the factual situa- 
tion with respect to the entire activity. 

It should also be noted that the Ad- 
ministrator would have to act affirma- 
tively under the section of the law to 
which reference has been made. 

I am reminded of an ancilliary fact 
that is important. The Senator is deal- 
ing with the question of school segrega- 
tion in the case that he stated. There 
is a title in the bill relating to school 
desegregation. The intent of the draft- 
ers of the bill, as it was presented to me 
in a memorandum which has been pre- 
pared, is that in those cases the effort 
would first be directed toward seeking 
to desegregate the school system itself. 
Such desegregation, of course, would take 
care of the problem of the segregated 
school lunch program. So, in answer to 
the Senator’s question, I would not wish 
to be understood as setting an order of 
priority as to the lesser activity as against 
the greater activity, namely, segregation 
of the entire school system. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Carolina yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield. 

Mr.GORE. Ishall not transgress fur- 
ther upon the time of the senior Senator 
from North Carolina. 

I have made a similar inquiry person- 
ally of several members of the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary. I have re- 
ceived from one member an interpreta- 
tion which is in agreement with that of 
the Senator from New York. But I have 
received from other members interpreta- 
tions which are in disagreement with 
interpretation which he has given. That 
situation seems to me to illustrate the 
need for some definition of terms, some 
spec.fic terms of reference, some more 
precise understanding of legislative in- 
tent. 

The distinguished Senator has stated 
the intent of the drafters of the proposed 
legislation, as he understands it. The 
legislative intent is one which is estab- 
lished by the legislative branch of the 
Government, and not by some outside of- 
ficial—for example—a lawyer who may 
have drafted the proposal and submitted 
a memorandum. There should be surely 
some way in which to deal with this vex- 
atious issue by obtaining a recommenda- 
tion of a committee of able Senators— 
if not a legislative committee, then an 
ad hoc committee, a special committee— 
that could give us an interpretation of 
these terms and give us a responsible in- 
terpretation of legislative intent. 

Mr. JAVITS. There could be no more 
responsible interpretation of the legis- 
lative intent, according to the cases, 
than that expressed in a proper authori- 
tative way by the Senators in charge of 
the bill. It is generally desirable to get 
not only the opinion of the Senator act- 
ing on behalf of the majority, but also 
the opinion of the Senator acting for 
the minority. That is the most authori- 
tative expression of intent that we could 
obtain. 
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Therefore, I shall endeavor to get the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY] to read my explanation and to 
state upon the record that he does or 
does not concur with it. 

Second, in using the word “drafters” 
I was talking about ourselves, not some 
abstract drafters. We are the drafters. 
We who are the proponents of the bill 
proposed the bill. It was stopped at the 
door. We are now the proponents. It is 
no longer in one of the committees. It is 
we who are managing the various sec- 
tions of the bill by designation of our 
respective sides. 

Third, I have never expressed the re- 
motest impatience with respect to debate 
which is debate designed to expose, de- 
velop, and analyze the provisions of the 
bill on or off the floor of the Senate. I 
have said that true debate on the bill 
would take 3 or 4 weeks of intensive 
consideration. What Senators like my- 
self have objected to is the possibility 
that there may be a continuous reitera- 
tion of points already gone over time and 
again as an obvious means to keep the 
Senate from voting until the Republican 
National Convention convenes or some 
other late time. My desire is that the 
daily time of debate be constently ex- 
tended until it includes the whole day so 
that the bill might be covered point by 
point. 

There will be no impatience. I shall 
remain as long as necessary and work 
as hard as necessary, and do my utmost, 
without any reservations, and will give 
of my full knowledge of the law. 

Mr. GORE. With the further indul- 
gence of the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina, I thank the Senator from 
New York for his patience and his an- 
swers. I shall desist from further in- 
quiry about the bill until it is finally 
before the Senate and subject to con- 
sideration. 

I thank the Senator from North 
Carolina. WE 
Mr. JAVITS. I also thank the Sena 

tor from North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. I commend the Senator 
from Tennessee. The questions he has 
asked show that he has studied the bill 
and is familiar with its contents; and 
that he has given serious consideration 
to the implications of the contents of 
the bill. 

I also thank the Senator from New 
York, because I think he has assisted 
in demonstrating what a poor drafts- 
manship job was done when the bill was 
drawn. 

The Senator from New York has said 
this is a bill to be enforced in two ways: 
One is by she provision of section 601 
of title VI, at the bottom of page 25. 
The other is by regulations to be adopted. 

In other words, according to the Sen- 
ator from New York, as I interpret his 
remarks, the Government would proceed, 
on the basis of lines 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 
and 25 on page 25 of the bill, if there 
were no regulation. It would proceed 
under regulations if there were regula- 
tions. 

I point out that section 602 on page 
26 would allow the department or 
agency, speaking not as a branch of the 
executive department, but as a legisla- 
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tive body, to impose any requirement it 
wishes to effectuate the alleged objec- 
tives of the bill, with no limitation what- 
ever on the requirement. 

So far as the bill provides, a janitor 
in some agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment could adopt a regulation putting 
a requirement on a State to surrender 
State sovereignty as a condition prece- 
dent to that State’s receiving certain 
benefits. There is no restriction on the 
requirement except that it shall be con- 
sistent with the objective of the statute. 

The overall objective of the bill is to 
compel integration of the races in vir- 
tually every one of these programs. 

So if one of the agencies or depart- 
ments, acting through anybody to whom 
it delegated authority, wanted to im- 
pose a requirement for that purpose or 
any other purpose, it could do so as a 
valid requirement. They could very well 
say to a State, “If you permit segrega- 
tion in any one of your schools, the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare can deny the benefits of the 
school lunch program to every under- 
nourished child in all of the schools 
of your State.” There is no doubt that 
that kind of requirement could be im- 

I invite the attention of the Senator 
from Tennessee to the fact that the 
Senator from New York has, said that 
there is nothing punitive in what is pro- 
posed. These statutes can be enforced 
by the termination of a program, or 
refusal to grant authority for a program, 
or refusal to continue authority under 
a program. But it does not stop there. 
It says, “or by any other means au- 
thorized by law.” That is one of the 
most dangerous provisions in the whole 
bill. 

Under this bill, the Federal Govern- 
ment could continue what it has been 
doing in the housing program. It could 
continue to do what it has been doing 
under the directives creating the Presi- 
dential Committee on Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunities. I shall discuss that 
point a little later in the debate. 

I ask the Senator from Tennessee to 
read the Presidential order in respect to 
Government contracts. It not only cov- 
ers any contractor that has any connec- 
tion with a Government contract; it not 
only covers every subcontractor con- 
nected in any way with a federally as- 
sisted contract; but it puts upon con- 
tractors the obligation to see that there 
is inserted in every purchase order which 
is given in carrying out the contract a 
stipulation that the vendor, for example, 
shall stipulate that he will subject his 
business to the overall supervision of the 
Federal Government or the Presidential 
Committee in respect to all his hiring 
practices. That is, in respect to his poli- 
cies of hiring, promoting, laying off in 
times of depression, discharging, and 
fixing wages. 

The Presidential order relating to Gov- 
ernment contracts does not stop with 
extracting contractual power for the 
Federal Government to assume final su- 
pervision of the hiring practices of con- 
tractors, subcontractors, and vendors in 
undertakings relative to the carrying out 
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of Government contracts. It requires 
each of them to surrender the ultimate 
control of all hiring practices to the 
Federal Government in all their com- 
mercial undertakings, even those having 
no connection whatever with the Gov- 
ernment contract. 

Under that regulation, let us assume 
that there is a man who runs a hard- 
ware store. He wants to sell some 10- 
penny nails to be used in the construc- 
tion of a building that is to be financed 
in part by the Federal Government. He 
must sign a stipulation that he will sub- 
mit his hiring practices to the overall 
control of the Presidential committee. 
If he has, in addition to his hardware 
store, a sawmill up on the mountain, 
or if he has a trucking company not con- 
nected in any way with his hardware 
store, or if he has a restaurant not con- 
nected with his hardware store, al- 
though he does not know it, he would 
contract, according to this directive, to 
submit his hiring practices with ref- 
erence to his sawmill, his trucking com- 
pany, or his restaurant to the control of 
the. Presidential committee, although 
these activities have no connection what- 
ever with the Federal project or Federal 
contract. 

The Presidential order defining the 
powers of the Presidential Committee on 
Fair Employment is one of the most as- 
tounding documents I have ever read. 
An explanation accompanying it states, 
in substance, that the provision extend- 
ing coverage of the order to undertakings 
having no relationship whatever to a 
federally assisted project constitutes a 
fine way to extend Federal power over 
the business affairs of citizens. I shall 
return to a discussion of this order during 
the subsequent course of this debate. 

Mr. President (Mr. Watters in the 
chair), I should also like to mention the 
provisions of the order relating to the 
punishment described for offenders. It 
says in effect that if a man violates his 
stipulation about hiring practices in 
promising not to discriminate in favor of 
one man of one race over another man of 
another race, or violates any regulation 
the Presidential Committee may adopt, 
he can be punished in three ways. 

First, he could have his contract with 
the Government or the contractor or the 
subcontractor canceled in whole or in 
part. If that means what it says, it 
means that the Committee could can- 
cel that part of his contract under which 
he would be paid, but leave in force that 
part under which he would render a 
service. 

The second punishment mentioned 
would be to blacklist. him and deny him 
the right to any other Government con- 
tract at any time in the future. 

Third—and this is the most remark- 
able provision of all—a provision which 
I have never found in any law or regula- 
tion—he may be subject to a third pun- 
ishment, which would be such other pun- 
ishment as the Presidential Committee 
might see fit to impose upon him. 

That is the kind of thing which title 
VI would bring to this land that we call a 
free America. That is the kind of regu- 
lation which would be permitted. 
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I did not mean to talk so much about 
the regulations, but let us go back to the 
first point made by the Senator from 
New York, that under section 601 there 
would be no necessity for regulations. 

Listen: 

Sec. 601. Notwithstanding any inconsistent 
provision of any other law, no person in the 
United States shall, on the ground of race, 
color, or national origin, be excluded from 
participation in, be denied the benefits of— 


I invite attention especially to this 
e— 
or be subjected to discrimination under any 
program or activity receiving Federal finan- 
cial assistance. 


That is the provision which the Sen- 
ator from New York says would control 
the activities of the departments and 
agencies in the absence of regulations 
adopted by them. 

I should like to read that again, with 
the unnecessary words omitted: x 
Section 601 of title VI: “Notwithstanding 
any inconsistent provision of any other law, 
no person in the United States shall, on the 
ground of race, color, or national origin, be 
subjected to discrimination under any pro- 
gram or activity receiving Federal financial 

assistance.” 


That is the guide as to what the de- 
partment.or agency would do. What is 
the discrimination there? It is not de- 
fined. When it is taken in context, it 
can only mean treating a man of one 
race differently from a man of another 
under any program or activity receiving 
Federal assistance. 

If a contractor is putting up a build- 
ing and has hired employees of the two 
races, and he calls one of them “Mr.” 
and the other one “George,” he is treat- 
ing those two employees of different races 
differently; and he could be punished for 
it. Thefunds he would receive from that 
particular contract could be cut off. 

It means that all men working on that 
project could lose their jobs, merely be- 
cause their employer called one man of 
one race Mister and a man of another 
race George —that is, treating a mem- 
ber of one race differently from a mem- 
ber of another. That is how absurd title 
VI is. It shows why the bill should have 
gone to a committee, and why a com- 
mittee should have had the opportunity 
to study it. Our friends.say they are 
willing for people to be heard, but they 
are not willing to have them heard in 
committee. In a committee the aid and 
assistance of the brightest minds in the 
United States are available. 

I have received a letter from a dis- 
tinguished lawyer in Philadelphia, an- 
other one from a distinguished professor 
of law in a Chicago law school, and an- 
other from a distinguished lawyer in the 
State of Rhode Island, all of whom would 
welcome the opportunity to come before 
the Senate Judiciary Committee and 
present their views, which are adverse to 
the bill. 

The bill has never been considered by 
any legislative committee of either 
House. The bill really did not come into 
existence, so far as any one can deter- 
mine, until some time on the 20th of 
November 1963. It was brought into 
being and presented for the first time 
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after the House Judiciary Subcommittee 
had conducted all of its hearings and 
concluded them. It was brought into 
being after two previous major Senate 
bills and the major House bill had been 
either forsaken or defeated. It was 
brought into being and unveiled at a 
meeting of the full House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, at which the dissenting mem- 
bers of that committee were not per- 
mitted even to debate the bill for more 
than approximately 2 minutes each, and 
were not permitted to offer any amend- 
ments whatever. They were not given 
complete copies of the bill so that they 
could read it and find out what was in 
the bill before the committee met. 

The Senator from New York says that 
we are to determine the meaning of the 
bill and the intent of Congress from 
what those in charge of the bill have had 
to say on the floor of the Senate or on 
the floor of the House. 

I challenge that statement. 

That is, at best, only partially correct. 
The meaning of the bill and the intent 
of Congress will be determined from the 
words in the bill, and not from what the 
Senator from Minnesota says, or from 
what the Senator from New York says, 
or from what the Senator from North 
Carolina says. 

The primary place where we find the 
meaning of the bill and the intent of 
Congress is in the language of the bill 
itself. 

There is no definition whatever of the 
meaning of the word discrimination“ as 
applied in the last portion of section 601. 

More than 180 million Americans 
would be allowed to sail the sea of uncer- 
tainty; moreover, section 602 on page 26 
is contradictory. It provides in one place 
that the departments or agencies “shall” 
enforce the ambiguous section 601, and 
in another place, it is provided that they 
“may” adopt some rules and regulations 
so that a man can find out in advance 
what it is he will be hanged for. That 
is what it amounts to. 

Not only would the bill turn over to 
Federal departments and agencies untold 
billions of dollars, to be used by them to 
bribe or browbeat 180 million people into 
submission to the undefined and unde- 
scribed notions of the executive branch 
of the Government in the racial field, 
but the departments and agencies of 
Government could extend their authority 
much farther by coercive contracts. 
They could drive a man by economic nec- 
essity to agree to things which a free 
man in a free economy who has the 
financial ability to protect himself would 
never agree to. 

Title VI is a monstrous attempt to have 
Congress delegate its legislative power to 
departments and agencies of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. It would 
also delegate the judicial power of the 
United States to the executive depart- 
ments and agencies, because they would 
not only enforce a law which is not even 
written, but in their craniums, and not 
only make the law, but they would be in 
the first instance the judicial tribunal 
to pass on the question of whether people 
had violated the law. 
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Article I, section 1 of the Constitution 
provides: 

All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and House 
of Representatives. 


If Congress enacts the bill it will say 
that a part of the legislative power is to 
be vested in the Department of. Health, 
Education, and Welfare, that a part of 
the legislative power is to be vested in 
the Housing Administration, and that a 
part of the legislative power is to be 
vested in the Department of Commerce. 
It is desired to divide power in this area 
among departments and agencies of the 
Federal Government which in my honest 
judgment are so numerous that no Mem- 
ber of Congress, without preparation, 
can describe them by name. 

Is that what we wish to do with the 
legislative power of the United States? 

The Founding Fathers embodied in 
the Constitution the doctrine of the sep- 
aration of governmental powers. In so 
doing, they utilized this doctrine in a 
twofo’d way. They delegated to the Fed- 
eral Government the powers necessary 
to enable it to discharge its functions as 
a central government, and they left to 
each State the power to regulate its own 
internal affairs. It was this use of the 
doctrine of the separation of powers 
which prompted Chief Justice Salmon P. 
Chase to make this trenchant observa- 
tion in Teras v. White, 7 Wall. 700: 

The Constitution, in all its provisions, 
looks to an indestructible union, composed 
of indestructible States. 


In their other utilization of the doc- 
trine of the separation of governmental 
powers, the Founding Fathers vested the 
power to make laws in the Congress, the 
power to execute laws in the President 
and the power to interpret laws in the 
Supreme Court and such inferior courts 
as the Congress might establish. More- 
over, they dec ared, in essence, that the 
legislative, the executive, and the judicial 
powers of the Federal Government 
should forever remain separate and dis- 
tinct from each other. 

The Founding Fathers had the sound- 
est of reasons for incorporating the prin- 
ciple of the separation of powers of gov- 
ernment in the Constitution. History 
had taught them that the concentration 
of such powers in one man or set of men 
is the chief characteristic and evil of 
despotic forms of government. As one 
of the wisest of them, James Madison, 
declared in the Federalist: 

The accumulation of all powers, legisla- 
tive, executive, and judiciary in the same 
hands, whether of one, a few, or many, and 
whether hereditary, self-appointed, or elec- 
tive, may justly be pronounced the very 
definition of tyranny. 


I shall refrain from any discussion 
of the inconsistency between the bill and 
the constitutional division of powers be- 
tween the Federal Government and the 
States. Suffice it to say that the bill 
undertakes to centralize in the Federal 
Government powers over the lives of the 
people, which the Constitution vests in 
the States or reserves to the people them- 
selves. 


March 18 


In fighting the bill I take my stand 
beside the great Democratic President 
who knew more about our system of gov- 
ernment than any man who has ever oc- 
cupied the White House. He was Wood- 
row Wilson. He said: 

Liberty has never come from government. 
Liberty has always come from the subjects 
of it. The history of liberty is a history of 
the limitation of governmental power, not 
the increase of it. When we resist the con- 
centration of power, we are resisting the 
processes of death, because the concentra- 
tion of power always precedes the destruc- 
tion of human liberties. 


There has never been a more mons- 
trous proposal for the centralization of 
governmental powers in the Federal 
Government since the foundation of this 
Republic than this bill, which I urge 
the Senate not to take up. 

Let me read the plain English words 
used by the Founding Fathers to sepa- 
rate the governmental powers which the 
Constitution vests in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Article I, section 1: 

All legislative Powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States, 


which shall consist of a Senate and House of 
Representatives. 


Article I, section 8: 

The Congress shall have Power * * * to 
make all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution the fore- 
going Powers, and all other Powers vested 
by this Constitution in the Government of 
the United States, or in any Department or 
Officer thereof. 


Article I, section 1: 


The executive Power shall be vested in a 
President of the United States of America. 


Article III, section 1: 

The judicial Power of the United States, 
shall be vested in one Supreme Court, and in 
such inferior Courts as the Congress may 
from time to time ordain and establish. 


The constitutional separation of the 
legislative, the executive, and the ju- 
dicial powers of the Federal Government 
“is not merely a matter of convenience, 
or of governmental mechanism: its ob- 
ject is basic and vital, namely, to pre- 
clude a commingling of these essentially 
different powers of government in the 
same hands“ (O'Donoghue v. United 
States, 289 U.S. 516, 530). 

As Justice Miller asserted in Kilbourn 
v. Thompson, 103 U.S. 168, 190, the divi- 
sion of the powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment among the Congress, the Presi- 
dent, and the courts constitutes one of 
the chief merits of the American system 
of written constitutional law“; and as 
Chief Justice White declared, in sub- 
stance, in McCray v. United States, 195 
U.S. 27, 55, the safety of our institutions 
depends upon its strict observance by all 
those who hold offices created by the 
Constitution. 

That statement by Chief Justice 
White is something which Senators 
should take to heart. The responsibility 
for desisting from passing laws which 
give the President or the executive de- 
partments or agencies the power of 
Congress and the power of the judiciary 
is a responsibility which Senators as- 
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sumed when they took an oath to uphold 
the Constitution. 

The Supreme Court construed article 
I, sections 1 and 8, which vest the legis- 
lative power of the Federal Government 
in Congress, and article II, section 1, 
which vests the executive power of the 
Federal Government in the President, in 
clear and eloquent words in Youngstown 
Company v. Sawyer, 343 U.S. 579, which 
is popularly known as the Steel Seizure 
case. I quote these words from the 
majority opinion in that case: 

Nor can the seizure order be sustained 
because of the several constitutional pro- 
visions that grant executive power to the 
President. In the framework of our Consti- 
tution, the President’s power to see that the 
laws are faithfully executed refutes the 
idea that he is to be a lawmaker. The 
Constitution limits his functions in the law- 
making process to the recommending of laws 
he thinks wise and the vetoing of laws he 
thinks bad. And the Constitution is neither 
silent nor equivocal about who shall make 
laws which the President is to execute. The 
first section of the first article says that “All 
legislative Powers herein granted shall be 
vested in a Congress of the United States 
% After granting many powers to the 
Congress, article I goes on to provide that 
Congress may make all laws which shall be 
necessary and proper for carrying into Exe- 
cution the foregoing Powers, and all others 
Powers vested by this Constitution in the 
Government of the United States, or in any 
Department or Officer thereof * * *.” The 
Constitution does not subject this law- 
making power of Congress to presidential 
supervision or control. It is said that other 
Presidents without congressional authority 
have taken possession of private business 
enterprises in order to settle labor disputes. 
But even if this be true, Congress has not 
thereby lost its exclusive constitutional 
authority to make laws necessary and proper 
to carry out the powers vested bv the Con- 
stitution “in the Government of the United 
States, or in any Department or Officer 
thereof.” The founders of this Nation en- 
trusted the lawmaking power to the Con- 
gress alone in both good and bad times. It 
would do no good to recall the historical 
events, the fears of power and the hopes of 
freedom that lay behind their choice. Such 
a review would but confirm our holding that 
this seizure order cannot stand. 


One can search the legislative annals 
of the country in vain for a more flagrant 
example of an attempt to have Congress 
abdicate its legislative powers and dele- 
gate its legislative powers to executive 
departments and agencies. 

I invite attention to these words of 
section 602 of title VI on page 26: 

Each Federal Department and agency 
which is empowered to extend Federal fi- 
nancial assistance to any program or activity, 
by way of grant, loan, or contract other than 
a contract of insurance or guarantee, shall 
take action to effectuate the provisions of 
section 601 with respect to such program or 
activity. 


I have already stated that the main 
objective of section 601 is to prevent any- 
one having any authority in any of these 
Federal activities and programs from 
treating a man of one race differently 
from a man of another, without any 
definition whatever as to when he makes 
that difference and what constitutes that 
difference. 
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The next sentence of section 602, on 
page 26 of the bill, provides: 

Such action may be taken by or pursuant 
to rule, regulation, or order of general appli- 
cability and shall be consistent with achieve- 
ment of the objectives of the statute au- 
thorizing the financial assistance in connec- 
tion with which the action is taken. 


The language also provides that the 
department or agency concerned in a 
particular case, in addition to terminat- 
ing assistance or refusing to grant or 
continue assistance, may visit such other 
sanctions upon any person or agency of 
the State government involved as may 
by any other means be authorized by 
law. 

That is a blank check to the Federal 
departments and agencies to usurp and 
exercise the legislative power of Con- 
gress. I respectfully submit that it is 
an invalid delegation of congressional 
power under all the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. Con- 
gress cannot abdicate its lawmaking 
power under the Constitution or dele- 
gate it to others or the executive depart- 
ment or agency. This is true because the 
retention and exercise of such power by 
Congress is vital to the integrity and 
maintenance of the system of govern- 
ment ordained by the Constitution. 

The principle that Congress cannot 
abdicate or transfer its legislative func- 
tions to others “is not answered by the 
argument that it should be assumed that 
the President—will act, for what he 
believes to be the public good. The 
question is not one of motives, but of 
constitutional authority, for which the 
best of motives is not a substitute.” 

The words I have just spoken are a 
quotation from one of the leading cases 
decided by the Supreme Court of the 
United States concerning a delegation 
of congressional power, the case of Pan- 
ama Refining Company v. Ryan, 293 
U.S. 388. The quotations are from pages 
420 and 421. 

In his recent book entitled “A Com- 
mentary on the Constitution of the 
United States,” Bernard Schwartz cor- 
rectly defines the lawmaking power as 
“the power to prescribe rules of conduct 
which must be obeyed lest the sanctions 
specified by the lawmaker be imposed’’— 
volume II, page 75. 

The Supreme Court has decided in a 
number of cases, notably Kent v. Dulles, 
357 U.S. 116; U.S. v. Sharpnack, 355 
U.S. 286; American Power and Light 
Company v. Securities and Exchange 
Commission, 329 U.S. 90; and Panama 
Refining Company v. Ryan, 293 US. 388, 
what constitutes an unconstitutional 
delegation of the legislative power of 
Congress to the President or to an execu- 
tive department or agency. 

An act of Congress constitutes an un- 
constitutional delegation of the legisla- 
tive power of Congress to the President 
or to a department or agency of the 
executive branch of the Government 
if such act undertakes to confer upon 
the President or the department or 
agency of the executive branch of the 
Government the power to make a law 
or to refrain from making a law, or to 
determine to whom the law shall be 
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applicable and to whom it shall not 
apply, or to determine what the law 
shall command or prohibit, or to deter- 
mine what punishment shall be inflicted 
upon those who omit what the law com- 
mands or commit what the law prohibits. 

In light of that definition, title VI of 
the bill constitutes an unconstitutional 
delegation of the legislative power of 
Congress to departments and agencies of 
the executive branch of the Government, 
in each of those four specified ways. 
First, it leaves to those departments or 
agencies the power either to adopt regu- 
lations or to refrain from adopting regu- 
lations having the force of law in respect 
to the programs or activities which the 
department or agency is administering, 
involving Federal financial assistance. 
Second, it violates the rule against dele- 
gation of congressional power, in that it 
leaves to these agencies the power to 
determine to whom the law shall apply 
and to whom it shall not apply. It vio- 
lates it in a third way, because it per- 
mits these departments or agencies to say 
what the law shall command or shall 
prohibit; and it violates in a fourth way 
the prohibition of delegation of congres- 
sional power, by delegating to the de- 
partment or agency concerned the power 
to determine what punishment one shall 
receive for doing what the regulation 
forbids him to do or for failing to do 
what the regulation requires him to do. 

I call attention to one other decision 
of the Supreme Court—namely, the de- 
cision in the case of Hampton & Co. v. 
United States, 276 U.S. Supreme Court 
Reports, beginning at page 394; and I 
shall read from pages 406 and 407: 

The Federal Constitution and State con- 
stitutions of this country divide the govern- 
mental power into three branches. The 
first is the legislative, the second is the ex- 
ecutive, and the third is the judicial, and 
the rule is that in the actual administra- 
tion of the Government, Congress or the 
Legislature should exercise the legislative 
power; the President or the State executive, 
the Governor, the executive power; and the 
courts or the judiciary, the judicial power, 
and in carrying out that constitutional di- 
vision into three branches it is a breach 
of the national fundamental law if Congress 
gives up its legislative power and transfers 
it to the President, or to the judicial branch, 
or if by law it attempts to invest itself or 
its members with either executive power or 
judicial power. 


On page 407 of the same case is per- 
haps one of the clearest statements on 
delegation of the power to make law, as 
contrasted with delegation of discretion 
as to the manner of enforcing a law. I 
quote further from this case: 

The true distinction, therefore, is between 
the delegation of power to make the law, 
which necessarily involves a discretion as to 
what it shall be, and conferring an author- 
ity or discretion as to its execution, to be 
exercised under and in pursuance of the law. 
The first cannot be done; to the latter no 
valid objection can be made. (See also 
Moers v. Reading, 21 Penn. St. 188, 202; 
Locke’s Appeal, 72 Penn. St. 491, 498.) 


Measured by that test, title 6 of the 
bill is, as I say, a most flagrant exam- 
ple of an attempt to have Congress dele- 
gate to executive departments and ex- 
ecutive agencies its power to make law. 
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Moreover, since these departments 
and agencies would act as judge as well 
as lawmaker, title VI of the bill under- 
takes to transfer to executive depart- 
ments and agencies some of the judicial 
power of the United States, which article 
III of the Constitution vests exclusive- 
ly in the Supreme Court and such courts 
inferior to the Supreme Court as Con- 
gress may from time to time establish. 
That would be a dangerous thing to do, 
especially in this connection. 

Mr. President, I have mentioned the 
fact that the word “discrimination” is 
used in section 601 of title VI. The 
word “discrimination,” without any con- 
text, means merely the act of treating 
one differently from another. 

The word “discrimination,” as used in 
this reference, has no contextual expla- 
nation whatever, other than the provi- 
sion that the discrimination “is to be 
against” individuals participating in or 
benefiting from federally assisted pro- 
grams and activities on the ground 
specified. With this context, the dis- 
crimination condemned by this refer- 
ence occurs only when an individual is 
treated unequally or unfairly because of 
his race, color, religion, or national or- 
igin. What constitutes unequal or un- 
fair treatment? Section 601 and sec- 
tion 602 of title VI do not say. They 
leave the determination of that question 
to the executive department or agencies 
administering each program, without 
any guideline whatever to point out what 
is the congressional intent. 

When all is said, section 602 of title 
VI constitutes a brazen effort to transfer 
to the President the lawmaking power of 
Congress in violation of article I, sec- 
tions 1 and 8 of the Constitution. This 
is true because this sentence leaves the 
determination of these questions to the 
arbitrary discretion of the department 
or agency. 

What acts or omissions to act con- 
Stitute treating a member of one race 
differently from a member of another 
race, under the provision which con- 
demns without context or elaboration, 
discrimination against individuals on 
the ground of race, color, or national 
origin? What economic, legal, or po- 
litical rights and what governmental 
powers must States and political sub- 
divisions of States relinquish to the Fed- 
eral Government for the privilege of 
participating in federally assisted pro- 
grams or activities? 

What economic, legal, personal, or 
property rights must charitable institu- 
tions, business enterprises, and individ- 
uals surrender to the Federal Govern- 
ment for the privilege of participating in 
federally assisted programs or activities? 
What courses must participants in such 
programs or activities pursue in carrying 
them out to avoid charges of unequal, 
unfair, or illegal discrimination? By 
what procedures are participants in such 
programs or activities charged with un- 
equal, unfair, or illegal discrimination to 
be convicted or acquitted? What pun- 
ishments are to be imposed upon par- 
ticipants in such programs or activities 
when they are convicted of unequal, un- 
fair, or illegal discrimination? By what 
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procedures are participants in such pro- 
grams or activities to obtain a review or 
correction of convictions which they 
claim to be unjust? And finally, what 
redress are participants in such pro- 
grams or activities to have for the eco- 
nomic damage or destruction which may 
be inflicted upon them by injudicious or 
improvident decisions of the depart- 
ments and agencies of the executive 
branch of the Federal Government. 

These questions make it obvious that 
the provisions of the first sentence of 
section 601 of title VI and the provisions 
of section 602 of title VI do not stop with 
the transfer of the lawmaking power 
from Congress to the departments and 
agencies of the executive branch of the 
Government which are not responsible 
in any way to anyone on earth except the 
President. 

They make the departments and 
agencies the accusers, the judges, the 
juries and the executioners. In so doing, 
they attempt to vest in the departments 
and agencies of the executive branch of 
the Federal Government, the judicial 
power to condemn and punish in viola- 
tion of article III, section 1 of the Con- 
stitution. 

While the first sentence of section 601 
of title VI is silent on the matter, we can 
easily infer the steps the administration 
will take if the bill is enacted. The 
administration will divert every program 
or activity of the Federal Government 
from its primary purpose to compel the 
American people to conform to its no- 
tions in respect to racial relations. This 
assertion finds ample proof in the orders 
relating to employment and housing is- 
sued by the President and the orders 
relating to so-called places of public ac- 
commodations issued by the Secretary of 
Defense without congressional authori- 
zation. Under the orders of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, the Departments of the 
Army, the Navy, and the Air Force are 
in the process of converting the military 
and naval commanders of our country 
into political arms of the executive de- 
partment and of putting the Armed 
Forces at economic warfare with the 
civilian population to compel civilians 
to operate their commercial enterprises 
in conformity with the will of the execu- 
tive branch of the Federal Government. 

I have been distressed beyond measure 
by statements from certain Senators on 
the floor of the Senate which indicate 
that they do not find much approval 
in their hearts for civilians outside of 
the Congress who disagree with them in 
respect to the interpretation of the bill. 
It is necessary for people who disagree 
with the majority of the Congress in the 
interpretation of the bill to present their 
views to the press if those views are to 
be understood by the American people. 

When the distinguished Representa- 
tive from New Hampshire, Representa- 
tive Wyman, made his courageous and 
eloquent speech on the floor of the House 
some time ago, he pointed out that the 
bill is like an iceberg: Very few of its 
provisions are visible above the surface 
of the water. That situation will not 
be true for long. If the bill is passed and 
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the executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment makes an honest effort to en- 
force its provisions in all areas of our 
country, the people of the United States 
will soon become acquainted with all 
the portions of the iceberg now hidden 
beneath the surface of the water. They 
will find out that the bill would require 
the addition of thousands of people to 
the Federal payrolls. It also would re- 
sult in thrusting the hand of Federal 
regulation into every nook and corner 
of our country. Every business operated 
by Americans coming under the provi- 
sions of the act, would be brought within 
the terms of any coerced contracts which 
the executive branch could exact from 
them. 

So why should anyone take umbrage 
from the fact that there are people in 
our country who disagree with their in- 
terpretation of the bill? 

For example, why is the Legislature 
of Mississippi criticized for appropriat- 
ing a sum of money to try to acquaint 
the people of the United States with the 
provisions and implications of the bill? 
The people of Mississippi would have a 
right to do that as a matter of economic 
investment, because under the bill, if the 
courts should follow the condemnation 
inflicted upon Mississippi by certain Sen- 
ators on the floor of the Senate without 
a trial, Mississippi would have its school 
lunch program taken away from all the 
malnourished children of all races in 
Mississippi. So as a matter of economic 
wisdom the State Legislature of Missis- 
sippi is acting within its rights in trying 
to acquaint the people of our country 
with the contents and implications of 
the bill, if it is doing so. 

Sometimes we in public life act in a 
somewhat inconsistent manner. I trust 
that I shall not offend rule XIX of the 
Senate when I say that sometimes even 
Senators act with some degree of incon- 
sistency. For some strange reasons some 
say there is something iniquitous in the 
fact that the Legislature of the State of 
Mississippi has taken some of Missis- 
sippi’s own money and appropriated it to 
try to tell the Congress what is in the 
bill and to try to educate the American 
people about what is in the bill. 

This effort must be reaching some 
degree of effectiveness, because those 
whose toes are being pinched are com- 
plaining about it. But, as I say, “People 
are past understanding,” and sometimes 
Senators are past understanding. 

I do not know how many Senators 
have ever read Don Marquis’ book about 
Mehitabel the Cat and Archy the Cock- 
roach. If they have not read the book, 
they have missed some very trenchant 
observations about people. I do not get 
any royalties from the sale of the book. 
I am not trying to sell it. I have no 
monetary interest in it. But I invite the 
perusal of that book by Senators. 

Archy the Cockroach had the habit, 
when the people in whose house he re- 
sided had retired for the night, of com- 
ing into the study of the head of the 
family. Archy the Cockroach would 
write out his observations by getting on 
top of the typewriter and diving head- 
long on the keys. On one occasion 
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Archy wrote, “People are past under- 
standing.” He wrote: 

This afternoon there was a man coming 
home, and he saw a hungry wolf seize a 
little lamb and start to devour it. This 
man was so outraged by the cruelty of the 
wolf to the lamb that he killed the wolf and 
then picked up the little lamb and carried 
it tenderly home in his bosom. When he got 
home he slew the little lamb and cooked it 
and ate it for supper. After having had a 
good supper of lamb, he sat down in front 
of the fire and meditated on the state of the 
universe. As he was meditating on the state 
of the universe, he thought about the cruelty 
of wolves toward lambs, and he broke down 
and wept. 


I stood on the floor of the Senate this 
morning and heard with much interest 
the rather drastic assault made by cer- 
tain of my senatorial colleagues upon the 
action of the State of Mississippi in ap- 
propriating a little money. The appro- 
priations the State is capable of making 
are very small. They complained be- 
cause Mississippi had appropriated a 
small sum of money to try to educate the 
people, by newspaper advertisements, 
about the contents and implications of 
a bill which I honestly feel in my heart 
of hearts and my mind of minds is in- 
compatible with the system of govern- 
ment established by the Constitution of 
the United States, and which would rob 
all Americans of the most precious value 
of civilization; namely, the right of the 
individual to be free from governmental 
tyranny. 

But when I called to their attention the 
fact that some of the 600 lawyers in the 
Department of Justice in Washington 
had laid aside, for the time being, their 
quasi-judicial roles and had gone to 
writing political propaganda for distri- 
bution among Members of Congress, I 
suggested to my good Senate colleagues 
that if perhaps the appropriation by a 
State legislature for the purpose of 
propagandizing the American people 
was iniquitous, there might be a little 
iniquity in one branch of the Federal 
Government using the Department of 
Justice and the money of the taxpayers 
of the United States for political propa- 
ganda purposes to try to get this bill 
through Congress. 

I do not complain very much. I think 
it is a bad bill. But I think the State of 
Mississippi has as much right to take 
the money of its citizens and spend a lit- 
tle of it for the laudable purpose we call 
education as the Federal Government 
has to take the money of its taxpayers— 
including money of the millions and me- 
lions of its taxpayers who consider the 
bill to be unconstitutional and unwise— 
and spend it for propagandizing. 

But I suppose I am an unusual person, 
because I think that what is sauce for 
the legal goose ought to be sauce for the 
legal gander. But that is not a doctrine 
that is accepted by some persons from 
certain sections of the country. 

So I join Archy the Cockroach in say- 
ne that “People are past understand- 
ng.” 

This bill should go to committee. I 
stated a while ago that, so far as I know, 
the bill came into ex'stence for the first 
time on the 20th of November. It has 
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never been considered by any legislative 
committee in the House or the Senate. I 
shall be careful about my language; I 
will not say it was “railroaded” through 
the House or committee, because that 
would be improper, and I will not even 
suggest it—but I would say that there 
was certainly a serious curtailment of 
the right of freedom of speech, even of 
the freedom of speech of Representatives 
in Congress who are supposed to be able 
to exercise it in order to perform their 
official duties. 

When the bell was unveiled in the Judi- 
ciary Committee, the southern Congress- 
men were allowed about 2 minutes to 
speak about a bill they had not seen until 
a minute or two before—a bill to which 
they were dented the right to propose 
any amendments. 

Is that the way the legislative proc- 
esses should be carried out? 

Then it was reported to the House, and 
the only hearing that has ever been held 
anywhere on this bill was the hearing 
before the House Committee cn Rules in 
connection with the formulation of a 
rule for its presentation and considera- 
tion by the House. 

Then it was considered by the House 
under circumstances which to a great ex- 
tent denied the opportunity for debate. 
The House was allowed to consider the 
bill for 2 days on one weekend, and 1 
week, and 1 day on the following week. 

I say in all seriousness that it would 
take anybody months of time to under- 
stand the provisions of the bill and its 
implications. 

One cannot understand the implica- 
tions of the bill without knowing some- 
thing of man’s long fight for the right to 
be free from governmental tyranny. 
One cannot understand the implications 
of the bill unless his studies of that long 
fight have taught him the reason why 
the Founding Fathers separated the 
powers of government between the Fed- 
eral Government on the national level 
and the State governments on the local 
level. 

One cannot understand the implica- 
tions of the bill unless he is aware of the 
fact that when the powers of govern- 
ment are concentrated in a government 
far removed from the people, freedom 
itself is inevitably imperiled, as was so 
eloquently stated by Woodrow Wilson in 
the passage I quoted earlier. 

We cannot understand the implica- 
tions of the bill unless we study the his- 
tory of the struggle for freedom and the 
struggle out of which grew the principles 
embodied in our Constitution. We must 
understand that wherever the power to 
legislate and the power to judge are con- 
centrated in the same body, tyranny is 
found, regardless of the name that body 
may possess. 

One may study the provisions of title 
VII of the bill for weeks at a time before 
all the implications of its provisions are 
realized. 

Mr. President (Mr. McIntyre in the 
chair), title VII is inconsistent with the 
free enterprise system which has made 
America great. 

I invite the attention of Senators to 
the provisions of section 704, subsection 
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(a), subdivisions 1 and 2, on pages 32 
and 33 of the bill: 

Sec. 704. (a) It shall be an unlawful em- 
ployment practice for an employer— 

(1) to fail or refuse to hire or to dis- 
charge any individual, or otherwise to dis- 
criminate against any individual with re- 
spect to his compensation, terms, condi- 
tions, or privileges of employment, because 
of such individual’s race, color, religion, sex, 
or national origin; or 

(2) to limit, segregate, or classify his em- 
ployees in any way which would deprive or 
tend to deprive any individual of employ- 
ment opportunities or otherwise adversely 
affect his status as an employee, because of 
such individual’s race, color, religion, sex, or 
national origin. 


This, like other provisions of the bill, 
would be dangerous. It would be dan- 
gerous to place it within the power of any 
agency of Government to pass judgment 
upon the conduct of people on the basis 
which the bill would require. The bill 
would not make the guilt or innocence 
of an employer dependent upon his ex- 
ternal act. It would make his guilt or 
innocence depend upon the contents of 
his mind. The only basis upon which a 
man would be judged would be what 
he had in his mind. That would be a 
dangerous power. nat 

That is a power which our forefathers 
refused to confer upon the courts in pass- 
ing upon the guilt or innocence of people. 
They recognized the danger of judging 
people on the basis of the contents of 
their minds. So they said that before 
any person could be convicted of a 
crime, the Government must prove two 
things. First, it must prove by external 
evidence that a crime has been com- 
mitted; and, second, it must prove that 
the party accused is the person who com- 
mitted the crime. 

The first of these requirements is the 
requirement which we, lawyers, call the 
corpus delicti—the body of the crime. 
Under this doctrine, we cannot convict 
a man of murder merely because we may 
find a corpse. We cannot convict a man 
of murder unless we first show by ex- 
ternal circumstances that a crime has 
been committed. Before we can convict 
a man of murder, we must not only find 
a corpse, but we must find a corpse 
which bears marks to indicate how that 
person, before he became a corpse, met 
his death. It must indicate that death 
was caused by external violence, poison- 
ing, or other criminal means. 

This rule of common law was con- 
cerned with the administration of jus- 
tice in a fair way, rather than with 
implementation—throuzth a pseudo-ob- 
servance of law—of governmental poli- 
cies which those who might seek office 
would find politically rewarding in na- 
ture. Under a sensible understanding 
of justice as evolved in common law, a 
court cannot permit a man to be con- 
victed of larceny unless it is shown by 
external evidence that someone’s prop- 
erty had been taken and carried away 
without the owner's consent. 

So it is with reference to every crime 
known to common law. Yet we have a 
bill under which the guilt or innocence 
and the rights and responsibilities of all 
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concerned, are to be determined not by 
any evidence of external things, but 
solely upon the basis of the contents of 
their minds. 

Under the system that would be set up 
by the U.S. Housing Commission for per- 
sons participating in housing programs, 
the question of whether a person made a 
valid sale of his land would not be deter- 
mined by the character of his deed, or 
the contents of his deed, or what the 
consideration was. It would be deter- 
mined solely upon the basis of what the 
contents of his mind were at the time he 
made the sale, under the regulations that 
would be adopted by housing authori- 
ties, if the bill should become law. 

The quality and legality of his act in 
renting an apartment in his building 
would not be dependent upon any ex- 
ternal circumstances whatever. It 
would be determined entirely upon the 
contents of his mind. Under the regu- 
lations to be promulgated, which are 
similar to those now in existence, if a 
man wanted to sell his land to a mem- 
ber of the seller’s own race, rather than 
to a member of another race, the trans- 
action would be illegal. If he wished to 
rent an apartment in an apartment 
house to a member of his own race 
rather than to a member of another 
race, his act would be illegal. 

Why that should be so exceeds my 
power to comprehend. One of the most 
precious rights of the members of all 
races is the right to select one’s own 
neighbors insofar as that can be done 
with the voluntary consent of others, 
and the right to select one’s associates, 
for one’s self and for one’s immature 
children. 

The overriding purpose of the bill is 
to rob every American of those rights, 
and to place in the power of the Federal 
Government, so far as it can be done by 
the verbiage of this peculiar bill and by 
coercive contracts, the power to deprive 
all Americans of that precious right of 
freedom of association. All this is to 
be done by the decision of some person 
in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, a person who will probably be 
nameless and unknown to the man 
whose rights he is going to pass on and 
whose conduct he is going to judge. He 
is going to base his decision not upon the 
external acts of a man, but solely upon 
his notion of what the contents of the 
man’s mind is. This, to my mind, is one 
of the terrible aspects of the whole bill. 

Everyone’s rights and responsibilities, 
and the criminality of their acts, using 
those terms in their larger sense, are to 
be judged, not on the basis of the act, but, 
on the basis of the mental state which 
accompanied the acts. 

This is conferring upon human beings 
a power which they do not have the 
capacity to exercise. 

I have an old book. Despite its age, it 
is one of the bestsellers of all the books 
in the universe. I refer to the Bible. 
It has in it two books about a man 
whose name I bear. I refer to a passage 
in I Samuel, chapter 16, verse 7, which 
states: 

The Lord seeth not as man seeth; for man 
looketh on the outward appearance, but the 
Lord looketh on the heart. 
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The bill does not refiect that phi- 
losophy. The philosophy of the bill is 
quite different from the philosophy of the 
common law. It is based upon the 
strange theory that a Federal bureau- 
erat possesses the clairvoyant power to 
look into the heart and mind of another 
person at some former time when he did 
a certain act innocent in itself and ad- 
judge such act to be legal or illegal solely 
because of the state of heart and mind 
which accompanied it. 

Therefore I respectfully submit that 
if we want to have safe legislation, just 
legislation, legislation under which truth 
can be determined with any degree of 
accuracy, we should have legislation 
based upon the truth that, while God 
can look upon the heart, and while God 
can determine the state of mind of an 
individual, that power is beyond any bu- 
reaucrat in any department or agency 
of the Federal Government, and that it 
is dangerous to try to vest power in a 
Federal bureaucrat to base a judgment of 
the legality of a man’s conduct upon his 
supposed state of mind rather than the 
external acts he commits. 

The extent of this power is illustrated 
by title VII. Under this title the Fed- 
eral Government could send its men 
abroad, like locusts, to devour the sub- 
stance of the people. They could go into 
every business and every industry having 
25 employees within the 50 States of the 
Union, and make a judgment as to the 
state of mind of the employers. Under 
this provision they could dictate to the 
employer whom he must hire, whom he 
must discharge, whom he must promote, 
and whom he is to dismiss in times of fi- 
nancial adversity. 

Not only might employees of the 
executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment take charge of affairs in a busi- 
ness or industry which has as many as 
25 employees, but they might even tell 
the employer how many employees he 
ought to have. 

I was intrigued by the statement made 
this morning by my good friend, the 
Senator from New York [Mr. KEAT- 
Inc]. Since the Senator is present, I 
will allude to that statement. He said 
there was nothing in the bill under which 
the Federal Government could undertake 
to tell an employer how many employees 
he must have, or that he must discharge 
some employees and employ others. 

I read section 704(a) (2), omitting the 
words not germane to the point I wish 
to make: 

It shall be an unlawful employment prac- 
tice for an employer to limit * * * his em- 
ployees in any way which would deprive or 
tend to deprive any individual of employ- 
ment opportunities or otherwise adversely 
affect his status as an employee, because of 
such individual's race, color, religion, sex, or 
national origin. 


It should be noted that it would be 
an unlawful employment practice to 
limit one’s employees if the employer 
was one of a racial composition of his 
employees. So under the bill, the mem- 
bers of the commission or its employees 
could tell the proprietor of any business 
or industrial establishment anywhere in 
the United States that has as many as 25 
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employees and has any relation whatever 
to interstate commerce: 

You are employing too many members of 
the Caucasian race in your business, or in 
your industry, in proportion to Negroes. So 
at this time we shall have to charge you with 
an unfair employment practice unless you 
either hire additional employees of the Negro 
race or fire such number of your present 
employees as may be necessary to make room 
for additional employees of the Negro race. 


Under the bill, the Commission would 
be given such power in a country that 
has always proudly boasted that it be- 
came great through a free enterprise 
system rather than through governmen- 
tal regimentation of those engaged in 
commercial enterprises. 

Not only could the Commission tell an 
employer the number of employees he 
must have; it could tell him to what 
rooms or departments of his business or 
industry he must assign them, to make 
sure there would be no segregation 
among employees. Section 1704(a) (2) 
contains another queer provision: 

It shall be an unlawful employment prac- 
tice for an employer to * * * classify his 
employees in any way which would deprive 
or tend to deprive any individual of employ- 
ment opportunities or otherwise adversely 
affect his status as an employee, because of 
such individual's race, color, religion, sex, or 
national origin. 


Frankly, I did not understand exactly 
what that provision of the bill meant 
until I read in the newspapers a few days 
ago an article about a decision made by 
a similar commission in the State of 
Illinois. Now I know exactly what the 
classification of employees means within 
the purview of this section. I shall make 
some references to articles dealing with 
the meaning of this provision of the bill 
and its impact on employers. 

The following article was published 
on page 41 of the Chicago Daily News 
of March 6, 1964: 


From the Chicago Daily News, March 6, 
1964] 
Moronola W4Nrs Review BY FEPC 

Motorola Inc., loser in a fair employment 
practices case, will ask the full Commission 
to review the ruling of its hearing examiner. 

Examiner Robert E. Bryant’s order not only 
ordered the company to offer a job to the 
complainant, but also to stop using the gen- 
eral intelligence test the complainant had 
failed. 

Leon Myart, 6333 Dorchester, a Negro, was 
refused a job as analyzer and phaser at 
Motorola on the basis of the test, according 
to Motorola testimony. The job requires 
testing and “trouble shooting” on TV sets 
as they come off the assembly line. 

Bryant called the test obsolete and said 
it “does not lend itself to equal opportunity 
to qualify for the hitherto culturally de- 
prived and disadvantaged groups.” 

Robert V. Nystrom, Motorola attorney, dis- 
putes this. He said the test was “color 
blind,” which means there is nothing in it 
that could lead a potential employer to judge 
the race of an applicant. 

It was developed by a top psychologist at 
Illinois Institute of Psychology. 


The following article was published on 
page 6 of the Chicago Tribune of Friday, 
March 6, 1964: 

From the Chicago Tribune, Mar. 6, 1964] 

FEPC ORDERS Firm To Give Jon To NEGRO 


The Illinois Fair Emvloyment Practices 
Commission directed Motorola, Inc., yester- 
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day to halt discriminatory hiring practices 
and to offer a job to a Negro who had been 
turned down by the company. 

The ruling by Robert E. Bryant, FEPC 
hearing examiner, directed the company to 
stop giving a general ability test to job ap- 
plicants because the test in question was 
unfair to “culturally deprived and disad- 
vantaged groups.” 

FIRST ACT IN THIS AREA 


Walter J. Ducey, executive director of the 
commission, said the ruling was the first in 
which the FEPC asserted authority over the 
ability tests a company may use in screening 
job applicants. 

The test measures skills in “verbal under- 
standing.” 

CLAIMS HE FAILED 

Motorola was directed to offer a job to 
Leon Myart, 6333 Dorchester Avenue, who 
charged he was denied employment as a 
“phaser and analyzer” July 15 because of his 
race. The firm, at 9401 Grand Avenue, 
Franklin Park, claimed he was rejected be- 
cause he failed the general ability test, but 
Officials were unable to produce records of 
Myart's examination. 

Myart said he passed the test, ard he did 
pass it in a reexamination in FEPC offices. 
The hearing on the case was held in January. 

In his ruling, Bryant said the questions 
“did not account for inequalities and differ- 
ences in environment,” and that the stand- 
ards for passing were based on those of “ad- 
vantaged groups.” 

CITES INDUSTRY'S OBLIGATION 


“If the fair employment practices act of 
this State is to be effectively implemented,” 
Bryant said, “personnel executives in indus- 
tries covered by the law have a supreme 
responsibility to move positively to eradicate 
unfair employment practices in every de- 
partment. 

“Somehow, general convictions of eco- 
nomic need (of minority groups) and fair- 
ness must be acquired, and concerted action 
made to come into play within each depart- 
ment throughout the plant to guard against 
discriminatory practices,” he said. 

Motorola has until March 14 to appeal the 
decision. 

Robert V. Nystrom, attorney for Motorola, 
said the firm will appeal to the full Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Commission, and plans 
to introduce new evidence. He said the test 
given Myart was designed by a professor at 
Illinois Institute of Technology, and is used 
by at least one other major Chicago em- 
ployer. 


Mr. President (Mr. KENNEDY in the 
chair), on the same case, I wish to read 
an editorial from the Chicago Tribune 
of March 7, 1964: 

From the Chicago Tribune, Mar. 7, 1964] 
THE STATE WILL Do Your HIRING 

A foretaste of what employers may ex- 
pect if the “equal employment opportunity” 
provisions of the Federal civil rights bill 
become law has been provided here in Ili- 
nois under the State fair employment prac- 
tices act. An agent for the commission 
enforcing the act has just told Motorola, 
Inc., that the State hereafter assumes to 
direct its hiring practices. 

Motorola has been giving job applicants 
a general ability test devised by a professor 
at Illinois Institute of Technology and used 
by at least one other large Chicago employer. 

A Negro applicant charged that he was 
denied employment because of his race. The 
corporation said he failed the test. The 
claimant said he had passed it. He did pass 
it on reexamination in the FEPC office, and 
the company was ordered to hire him. But 
the question of fact concerning the results 
of the original test is less germane than the 
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excursions of the examiner beyond that 
point. 

This official, Robert E. Bryant, decreed that 
Motorola must abandon ability tests for job 
applicants for three reasons: (1) that the 
test was unfair to “culturally deprived and 
disadvantaged groups”; (2) that the ques- 
tions d'd not take into account “inequalities 
and differences in environment“; and (3) 
that the standards for parsing were based 
on those of “advantaged groups.” 

This may be reduced to the absurdity 
that any test acceptable to the FEPC would 
be one which brought out no distinctions 
whatsoever among competing applicants and 
would therefore be meaningless. How, then, 
is the employer to develop any basis for mak- 
ing a choice in hiring? 

The examiner's further dicta were not of 
a sort to reassure bedeviled employers. He 
said that “current circumstances and objec- 
tives” impose the demand that hiring per- 
sonnel develop “general convictions of eco- 
nomic need“ among minority groups and 
that executives “move positively” to achieve 
an unspecified balance in their work force. 

As merit and ability demonstrated by test- 
ing is out the window, this would seem to 
be a prescription for reverse discrimination— 
i.e., that race, color, religion, or something 
else be given a priority over judgments of a 
job applicant's prospective usefulness to his 
employer. 

So here the doctrine is enunciated that a 
political appointee is going to dictate to busi- 
ness what standards of selection are to govern 
its employment policy. A businessman is 
not to be allowed to decide the choice of 
workers or associates best fitted to advance 
his business interests. In the name of 
“rights,” the employer’s rights are canceled. 

In our recent editorial discussion of the 
Federal fair employment” section of the 
pending civil rights bill, we said that Gov- 
ernment was intent on legislating itself into 
partnership with private business and dictat- 
ing hiring, firing, and promotion policies. 
The ruling in Illinois demonstrates that once 
the snout is in the tent, the rest of the camel 
will quickly follow. 

The Federal commission is empowered to 
bring charges of unfair practice on its own 
motion, and without a complaint; to turn 
loose its agents and lawyers on a business, 
with power to examine books and papers and 
to question employees or executives; and to 
require that an employer keep records of who 
applies for a job, who gets it, who does not, 
and why. 

All this is to be done under standards not 
prescribed, but vague and subjective in na- 
ture, according to what the agent thinks is 
discrimination and what he guesses may have 
have been in an employer's mind. Under 
such ground rules, the harassment of busi- 
ness and industry could be unrestricted and 
unlimited. 


Mr. President, the very distinguished 
commentator, Arthur Krock, wrote an 
article on the Illinois case. The article 
which was published in the March 13, 
1964, issue of the New York Times, reads 
as follows: 

A Por RULING ON EQUAL EMPLOYMENT 

OPPORTUNITY 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WasHINGTON, March 12.—The Illinois Fair 
Employment Practices Commission has just 
furnished a graphic illustration that when 
a political arm of government assumes juris- 
diction over the hiring and firing policies of 
private business, the tendency is to expand 
this authority into autocratic control. The 
ruling of the Illinois FEPC by which this 
tendency was strongly established has na- 
tionwide importance because title VII of the 
pending equal rights bill proposed to make 
this jurisdiction a Federal power, exercised 
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by an Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission. 

If Congress approves the pending measure, 
with title VII included, and the constitu- 
tionality of this section is affirmed by the Su- 
preme Court, the way will be open to pro- 
ject the rationale of the Illinois FEPC ruling 
throughout the free enterprise system of the 
United States. Then a Federal bureaucracy 
would be legislated into senior partnership 
with private business, with the power to dic- 
tate the standards by which employers reach 
their Judgments of the capabilities of appli- 
cants for jobs, and the quality of perform- 
ance after employment, whenever the issue 
of discrimination is raised. 

The administration bill of which title VII 
is a part has never been submitted to either 
House or Senate committees for the custom- 
ary and essential hearings and analysis. 
Consequently, if the Senate motion to send 
the measure to committee fails of adoption, 
as is expected, only the Senate rules which 
permit unlimited debate unless terminated 
by cloture will expose the bill to the inten- 
sive examination made imperative by its 
vast new donations of Federal power in a 
domain long established as the private sector. 

The assumption of authority by the Illi- 
nois FEPC stresses how vital this examina- 
tion is to the general interest. The State 
commirsion ordered Motorola, Inc., to cease 
subjecting job applicants to its overall abil- 
ity test on the finding that the test is un- 
fair to “culturally deprived and disadvan- 
taged groups.” The test was compiled and 
copyrighted by Prof. Philip Surrager of the 
Illinois Institute of Technology in 1949 and, 
with some revisions, has been in use since 
then. He defined its objective as “not to ex- 
clude Negroes from whites * * * but to help 
evaluate the trainability of a prospective em- 
ployee * * * and I know of no way to eval- 
uate that a test in itself is discriminatory 
toward any group.” 

THE FIRST INSTANCE 


Nevertheless, exercising for the first time 
an authority over the ability tests an em- 
ployer may use in screening applicants, a 
State FEPC examiner ordered Motorola, Inc., 
not only to disuse Surrager's questionnaire, 
but to offer a job to a Negro who charged he 
was denied a job because of his race. The 
Employers Association of Chicago, represent- 
ing 1,400 companies in the area, challenged 
the order. And, in announcing that Motor- 
ola, Inc., would appeal the action “all the 
way to the Supreme Court if necessary,” its 
attorney said: 

“The question at hand is whether an em- 
ployer in Illinois is going to be permitted to 
set the educational, moral and aptitude 
standards for its employees, or whether the 
State will dictate the standards.” If title 
VII survives the Senate debate, the scope 
of this question at hand will spread from 
Ilinois to the Nation, Meanwhile the at- 
torneys for Motorola, Inc., have contended 
that the company cannot depend on a fair 
hearing of its rebuttal because the hearing 
officer designated by the commission is a 
Negro. 

The company’s finding that the applicant 
had not passed the Surrager test is compli- 
cated, so far as his particular case is con- 
cerned, by the announcement of the Illinois 
FEPC that he passed it on reexamination in 
its own offices. But, in commenting on the 
examiner’s order, the Chicago Tribune 
stated the issue in its broad perspective. 

The examiner had also ruled that the 
questions in the test did not take into ac- 
count “inequalities and differences in en- 
vironment,” thereby favoring the “advan- 
taged groups.” This said the Tribune, “may 
be reduced to the absurdity that any test 
acceptable to the FEPC would be one which 
brought out no distinction whatsoever 
among competing applicants. How then is 
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an employer to develop any basis for mak- 
ing a choice. * So here the doctrine is 
enunciated that a political appointee is go- 
ing to dictate to business [its] standards of 
selection.” 


Mr. President, if the bill with title VII 
becomes law, every time an employer 
hires a member of one race rather than 
a member of another, the latter can set 
the law in motion against the employer. 
It will mean that every time an employer 
promotes an employee who is a member 
of one race rather than an employee who 
is a member of another race, the latter 
can set the law in motion against him. It 
will mean that every time an employer, 
in time of financial adversity, lays off an 
employee who is a member of one race 
rather than an employee who is a mem- 
ber of another race, the latter can set 
the law in motion against the employer. 

Every time an employer pays an em- 
ployee who is a member of one race as 
much as a penny more than he pays an 
employee who is a member of another 
race, the latter can set the law in mo- 
tion against the employer. 

Every time that the Commission 
thinks that an employer ought to add 
some additional employees of another 


race to his present staff of employees, 


he can be compelled to do so, or he will 
be given the option of firing some of his 
present employees to make room for the 
new ones. 

Every time an employee of one race 
states that the employer does not have 
enough members of the other race work- 
ing in the department or the room to 
which he is assigned, he can set the law 
in motion against the employer. 

Every time any kind of test is used by 
an employer to determine the aptitude 
and capacity of his employees, an em- 
ployee who is rejected by that test may 
come in and set the law in motion upon 
the allegation that he has been dis- 
eriminated against because of his race. 

Mr. President, in our country, where 
we have freedom and the free enterprise 
system, we are asked by the proponents 
of this bill to create a new system—one 
in which all that power is to be taken 
over by the Federal Government. Un- 
der the provisions of this bill the power 
would be exercised by a man working for 
the Commission who might not have the 
slightest notion as to what personality 
a man should have to fill the job that 
he is going to fill. He might not have 
the slightest notion as to which is the 
top part or the bottom part of the ma- 
chine at which the man who is to be 
given the job at his dictation is to work, 
and he might not have the slightest 
knowledge of the business whose affairs 
he undertakes to manage. 

We talk about equality. We are 
told that the bill is designed to obtain 
equality. The motivating force of the 
bill is quite different from that. I will 
discuss that subject later. 

Assuming that the proponents of the 
bill are correct, and that the bill is de- 
signed to attain equality, it is a bill to 
have equality coerced by law in violation 
of the liberties which Americans have 
always enjoyed. 

If I must make a choice between 
equality coerced by law and the preser- 
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vation of the freedom of the individual— 
his freedom to be free from govern- 
mental tyranny—I shall take my stand 
on the side of freedom. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may yield to my distinguished 
colleague from North Carolina [Mr. Jor- 
pan], with the understanding that I shall 
not lose my right to the floor, and with 
the understanding that any further re- 
marks I may have to make on this sub- 
ject shall not constitute a second speech 
on the motion to take up the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from North Carolina yield 
to me? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Louisiana 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gested the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from North Carolina yield for 


that purpose? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I un- 
derstood that I had. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 


The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JORDAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further proceed- 
ings under the quorum call be dispensed 
with. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I must 
object until minority members of the 
committee reach the floor. I shall be 
glad to consent as soon as they arrive. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will continue the call of the roll. 

The legislative clerk resumed the call 
of the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call may be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


INVESTIGATION OF ROBERT G. 
BAKER BY COMMITTEE ON RULES 
AND ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I should like to make some re- 
marks in connection with the status of 
the investigation the Senate Rules Com- 
mittee is conducting under Senate Reso- 
lution 212. 

I intend to make the statement I have 
prepared in full before yielding, because 
I do not want to be diverted and get into 
exchanges which might be a repetition of 
the spectacle that took place on the floor 
of the Senate Monday. 

I believe it is my duty as chairman of 
the Rules Committee to make some ob- 
servations concerning the charges and 
accusations that have been made since 
last Friday both on and off the floor of 
the Senate. 

I feel that my own integrity, the integ- 
rity of our chief counsel, and the major- 
ity members of the committee has been 
questioned. I regret to have to make 
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such a statement, Mr. President, but this 
is the way I feel and I sincerely believe 
that anyone reading the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp and not knowing all of the true 
facts involved in various instances would 
certainly be left with the impression that. 
the majority members of the Rules Com- 
mittee are highly irresponsible. 

If someone had told me ahead of time 
that some of the things that have hap- 
pened since last Friday would take place, 
I would not have believed them. I would 
not have believed that the floor of the 
U.S. Senate would be used for the pur- 
pose of launching a brass-knuckled polit- 
ical attack on any Members of the Senate 
or for the purpose of creating an impres- 
sion that the majority members of the 
committee are irresponsible. 

I was not aware of what was said on 
the Senate floor on Monday until I re- 
turned to Washington early Tuesday 
morning. 

Since my return to Washington, I have 
spent quite some time going over the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, and the more I 
read what was said the more unbelievable 
it becomes. 

I have tried to sift out the facts that 
were cited in the debate from the politi- 
cal speechmaking, and I have found this 
is impossible to do. I believe the Senate 
and the public are entitled to be brought 
up to date, in a calm atmosphere, on the 
status of the investigation we are con- 
ducting. 

It has been just over 5 months since 
Senate Resolution 212 was adopted. 

Under the resolution, the Senate Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration was 
directed, and I now quote the resolution 
itself: 

To make a study and investigation with 
respect to any financial or business interest 
or activities of any officer or employee or 
any former officer or employee of the Senate 
for the purpose of ascertaining (1) whether 
any such interest or activities have involved 
conflicts of interest or other impropriety, and 
(2) whether additional laws, rules, or regu- 
lations are necessary or desirable for the pur- 
pose of prohibiting or restricting any such 
interest or activities. 


This clearly means that the committee 
was assigned two duties: 

First. To determine whether outside 
business activity existed of a nature 
which would involve conflict of interest 
or any other improprieties. 

Second. To make recommendations to 
the Senate concerning the matter. 

At the time this task was assigned to 
the committee, it was not staffed or 
geared up to conduct such an investiga- 
tion. The committee was given an un- 
usual and difficult assignment. 

After several discussions—all in an 
atmosphere of calmness and coopera- 
tion—the committee decided to bring in 
an outside counsel who had no connec- 
tion with the Congress and also a num- 
ber of outside investigators. 

We were very fortunate indeed in ob- 
taining the services of Maj. L. P. McLen- 
don as chief counsel. 

Major McLendon is one of the most 
outstanding attorneys in the Nation. 
Major McLendon did not seek this job. 
The job sought him, and he agreed to 
take on the task only as a service to his 
country. 
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I personally resent any implications, 
insinuations, or other remarks that tend 
to question the integrity of Major Mc- 
Lendon. 

The integrity, the legal ability, the 
character, and the sincerity of Major Mc- 
Lendon will stand side by side with any 
American anywhere. 

We were very fortunate in obtaining a 
number of highly qualified investigators 
to work with Major McLendon. 

It was the feeling of the majority 
members of the committee that the in- 
vestigators we hired should be men with 
long experience with the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation and also men who did 
not have conflicts of interest with the 
Senate. 

The majority members of the com- 
mittee were fortunate in finding four 
former FBI agents who met these quali- 
fications. 

The minority members of the commit- 
tee chose to appoint as the associate 
counsel for this investigation a regular 
committee staff member and to borrow 
an investigator who was working for an- 
other Senate committee. 

The committee also obtained the serv- 
ices of three accountant-investigators 
from the General Accounting Office. 

At no time have I ever discussed poli- 
tics with any of these investigators nor 
have I at any time ever made any effort 
to find out what, if any, political affilia- 
tions they had. 

At no time has complaint been made to 
me that the minority represen‘atives on 
the staff have not had the same access 
to the files and records as that afforded 
the majority representatives. 

I believe that the amount of work that 
was done and the efficiency with which 
it was done in a relatively short period 
of time is amazing and speaks very 
highly of the excellent investigating staff 
we have. 

The investigators have gone over lit- 
erally thousands of documents. 

In the course of the committee’s work, 
more than 230 indidividuals have been 
interviewed—some of these twice and 
even three times. Written reports of 
these interviews have been prepared and 
filed. The committee has met in pub- 
lic hearings on 18 days and in executive 
session on 22 days, a total of 40 days. 
Fifty-nine witness have been examined 
in public or executive sessions, 42 per- 
sons in open sessions. Records have been 
examined in 35 banks and other financial 
institutions and a number of Govern- 
ment agencies. 

Investigations were conducted in 31 
cities, States, and countries, including 
Haiti, the Dominican Republic, Curacao, 
and Puerto Rico. 

Over 700 individuals and organiza- 
tions have been identified and indexed. 

Information has also been obtained 
from the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, the Small Business Administration, 
the Treasury Department, the Justice 
Department, the Agriculture Depart- 
ment, and the Defense Department. 

For some time, it has been clear that 
the committee was approaching the end 
of bg first assignment—the investigating 
part. 

Likewise, it has been clear that the 
committee needed to begin phasing out 
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of its investigating assignment and be- 
gin phasing into its more important as- 
signment, to make recommendations to 
the Senate. 

I suppose that it would have been un- 
realistic on my part to have assumed that 
this sort of investigation could be con- 
ducted in an atmosphere free of politics. 

But as chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration it is 
my purpose and my duty, and the duty of 
the committee and the duty of the Sen- 
ate, to come up with some constructive 
measures which will prevent in the fu- 
ture the type of tragic and indefensible 
activities we have discovered. 

There is no place for back-alley poli- 
tics when we have a situation like the 
one which exists today. 

Several weeks ago, there were discus- 
sions by members of. the committee— 
both Democrats and Republicans—to the 
effect that there was a need for the 
committee to go over its files, review the 
leads that we had developed and come to 
some conclusion as to what course the 
committee should take. 

On March 4, Major McLendon held a 
meeting of all the staff members and in- 
vestigators for this purpose. Following 
this meeting, many people were reinter- 
viewed and others were interviewed for 
the first time. Thereafter, additional 
witnesses appeared before the commit- 
tee and in other cases, there appeared to 
be no valid reason for calling certain 
witnesses. 

I call attention to this for the purpose 
of pointing out that for some weeks the 
staff of the committee has been making 
an evaluation of the entire situation. 

On March 9—just 5 days after the 
March 4 meeting—I received the much 
publicized letter signed by the minority 
members of the committee requesting 
that a list of 15 or 16 witnesses be called. 

From reading the newspapers and Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of Monday, anyone 
who did not know the facts would think 
that I threw the letter in the wastebasket. 
The impression has been left that the 
letter has been completely ignored. 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth. 

It is charged that I did not reply in 
writing to this letter asking that the per- 
sons named be called as witnesses. 

I knew it would be highly inappropri- 
ate, as well as unfair, for me as chair- 
man of the committee, to discuss in a let- 
ter which might be made public the 
named individuals, their personal af- 
fairs, their acquaintances and friends, 
and information about them and their 


associates, sometimes gathered from con- 


fidential sources. 

The Senators did not tell the Sen- 
ate that in the executive meeting held 
last Friday, every single person named in 
their letter was discussed, and a full and 
frank disclosure made of information in 
the files with respect to them. 

Neither did the minority Senators tell 
the Senate that in the same executive 
session, held last Friday, a similar discus- 
sion occurred with respect to all names 
assembled at the staff conference held by 
our general counsel on March 4, as well 
as all additional names given by the mi- 
nority at the Friday meeting. 
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To charge that I and the majority of 
the committee have acted arbitrarily = 
with respect to the suggestions made by 
the minority is simply untrue and with- 
out the slightest basis of fact. 

A great deal has been said about rule 19 
of the committee’s rules and procedures. 

Under this rule, any member of the 
committee may request that a witness be 
called to testify before the committee. 
The rule also provides that where there 
is disagreement about calling witnesses 
the matter will be acted on by the major- 
ity vote of the committee. 

It is quite natural that there would be 
disagreement about whether some wit- 
nesses should or should not be called. 

I am sure that this is true in any com- 
mittee. 

Sooner or later, a determination must 
be made about whether or not certain 
witnesses should be called. 

At whatever point this decision is 
made, I am sure that there are those who 
would disagree with it. 

I am sure that there are those who 
would insist that we keep on calling wit- 
nesses regardless whether or not their 
testimony was repetitious and added no 
new information to what the committee 
already possesses. 

But the committee has a responsibil- 
ity to meet. And that responsibility is 
not to furnish a broadcasting studio for 
partisan politics where people are 
brought in to play the same record over 
and over. 

Last Friday’s meeting of the commit- 
tee was called for the purpose of receiv- 
ing a report which I previously requested 
from the chief counsel on the result of 
his staff meeting of March 4 and to re- 
ceive his recommendations as to the 
course the committee should take in the 
future. A copy of the report, as it was 
prepared for delivery to the committee, 
has already been inserted in the record. 

I will not go over it again in detail, but 
I do think in all fairness the record 
should be clear about what Major Mc- 
Lendon's recommendations entailed and 
the reasons back of these recommenda- 
tions. 

Major McLendon recommended to the 
committee that it conclude hearings be- 
cause it appeared that on the basis of 
evidence on hand, at that t me, further 
hearings would produce evidence only 
of a repetitious and cumulative nature. 
The written report recognized that his 
recommendations were subject to the 
authority of the committee to control 
its future proceedings. 

Major McLendon also recommended 
that the staff be directed to begin to 
work on a report to carry out the second 
and primary phase of the committee’s 
assignment—that being recommenda- 
tions to prevent in the future the kind 
of activities we have discovered. 

Shortly after Major McLendon’s re- 
port was mimeographed on Thursday 
afternoon for the use of the members 
of the committee, it came to my atten- 
tion that Milton L. Hauft had made an 
affidavit alleging that his signature had 
been forged on the tax returns of Robert 
G. Baker. 

This, of course, was recognized by ev- 
eryone as new evidence of a nature and 
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in a category which required the matter 
to be fully investigated. 

Immediately, the committee staff went 
to work on it. 

Because of the seriousness of the mat- 
ter, Major McLendon’s recommendations 
were amended in the meeting of the com- 
mittee on Friday morning in such a way 
as to make clear that the Hauft matter 
would be fully investigated and the re- 
sulting evidence be reported to and con- 
sidered by the committee. 

I should like to elaborate on that point 
fora moment. The Hauft affidavit came 
to my office by hand at approximately 
5:30 in the afternoon. I immediately 
called the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration to see if anyone was there. 
Major McLendon was there. I read the 
affidavit to him, because at that time 
I had no way of getting it to him. 

He said he would get to work on it 
as quickly as possible. 

There was a committee meeting the 
next morning at 9 o’clock, as I said be- 
fore. Major McClendon and the inves- 
tigating staff had a man at the Treasury 
Department, or the Internal Revenue 
Service, whichever it was, at 8 o’clock in 
the morning, or at whatever time the 
Office opened. 

Before 9 o’clock a report was made to 
our committee that there were some 
questions. There was no statement as to 
what they were, one way or another, be- 
cause it was not known. At the same 
time, we were working on the case. 

I point that out to show that before 
this controversy arose, at no time did 
we let information which was pertinent 
lag, without doing something about it. 

I believe the statement was put on the 
air that we tried to keep the affidavit 
from being put into the record. That 
is true. We were not ready to put it 
into the record. We had not investi- 
gated it to the extent that it was ready 
to go into the record, and we did not 
think it should be put into the record 
at that time. 

It is being investigated, and we shal) 
know the complete answer as soon as 
possible. 

A person reading the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of Monday gets the distinct im- 
pression that this amendment was made 
to the recommendations following the 
meeting Friday. 

This, of course, is not true, and the 
record of the committee meeting of that 
day will show very clearly that the mat- 
ter was discussed at length during the 
committee meeting. 

It goes without saying, of course, that 
the committee, regardless of when it 
decides to terminate hearings, is always 
receptive to any new pertinent evidence 
that is developed. 

I am not going to make an attempt 
to reply on an item-by-item basis to 
everything that appeared in the Re-orp 
of Monday. I have tried to put into the 
record the facts concerning the Pauft 
development, the calling of witnesses, 
and the letter of March 9. 

There is one other specific item I 
would like to comment on because I am 
certain that some of the inaccurate 
statements made about the Mortgage 
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Guaranty Insurance Corp. stock situa- 
tion were honest errors. 

I mention this particular item os an 
example of some of the inaccuracies in 
the Monday RECORD. 

Some of the statements in Monday’s 
Re7orD are to the effect that the testi- 
mony before the committee shows that 
stock of the Mortgage Guaranty Insur- 
ance Corp. was sold to certain individ- 
uals at a price far below what that stock 
was selling for on the market. ` 

This has no basis of fact whatever in 
the evidence before the committee. On 
the contrary, the sworn testimony of the 
president of the company, who appeared 
before the committee voluntarily, shows 
that Baker, Congressman BYRNES, and 
all the other stockholders first identified 
before the committee by Senator JOHN 
WILLIAMS, paid exactly the same price 
for the stock. 

Statements in Monday's Recor indi- 
cate that MGIC was guilty of concealing 
the facts with respect to the issuance 
and sale of its capital stock. Such con- 
clusions are not borne out by company 
records or testimony before the com- 
mittee. On the contrary, the company 
had three offerings of its stock, each ap- 
proved by the SEC and in each case the 
SEC determined there was the required 
disclosure with regard to the stock issue. 
And, in each case, the issue approved 
was sold at the uniform and designated 
price. 

Furthermore, the committee has had 
access to all the company records, in- 
cluding stock records and stock trans- 
fers. The committee has in its files a 
list of all stockholders as of September 
1960, numbering approximately 550, and 
as of October 1963, numbering 6,700. All 
of this information was fully available 
long before the statements were put into 
Monday’s RECORD. 

I give these illustrations, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as examples of how things can get 
twisted and turned in the heat.of debate. 
I am not going to accuse any of my col- 
leagues of willfully misleading the Mem- 
bers of the Senate and the public about 
the work the committee is doing. But, 
I think that certain things should be 
straightened out, and I do think that all 
of us have an obligation to make every 
human effort possible to give a fair eval- 
uation of the facts at hand. Certainly 
there will be disagreement. That is to 
be expected. 

I need hardly remind the distinguished 
Members of this body, many of whom 
had far more exverience than I, that be- 
fore the committee began its investiga- 
tion, the public had been led to believe, 
either rightly or wrongly, that the in- 
vestigation would necessarily produce 
lurid and sensational disclosures. The 
fact that all such expectations have not 
been met leaves a feeling of disappoint- 
ment on the part of many people. But 
I ask in all seriousness, would any Mem- 
ber of this body have this committee 
depart from a fair, thorough, and objec- 
tive investigation in order to satisfy the 
appetite of those who relish only dis- 
closures of evil? 

There is always a right and decent 
way to conduct legislative investigations. 
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We have tried earnestly to find the right 
and decent way. It is only when we are 
ready to conclude the first part of our 
task that the ugly head of political par- 
tisanship is raised to demand the em- 
ployment of a dragnet system of investi- 
gations and hearings that ignores all the 
information already in the possession of 
the committee, and proceeds on the un- 
conscionable theory that association of 
good people, however slight, with bad 
people, automatically makes the good 
people bad. 

There is one other thing I would like 
to mention, Mr. President, that has hap- 
pened since last Friday which hurt me 
a great deal and which I could not help 
taking with sadness and regret. 

While I was in North Carolina over 
the weekend I was informed that a state- 
ment I had prepared in advance of the 
meeting on Friday for release to the 
public in the event the committee took 
action, had been released without my 
knowledge or authorization. 

I do not know how a copy of the state- 
ment was obtained. 

But I will make this observation: 

I never have and I never will take it 
upon myself to release to the public a 
statement anyone else prepares for his 
use unless the person who prepared the 
statement and in whose name it is be- 
ing issued gives me authority to do so. 

I look upon any statement a Member 
of the U.S. Senate prepares for himself 
as his own personal property until he, 
himself, releases it to the public or au- 
thorizes its release. 

I never thought I would live to see 
the day when a statement by a U.S. Sen- 
ator would be released to the publie with- 
out that Senator’s knowledge and con- 
sent. 

I must say that I am a human being 
like every other Member of the Senate, 
and I cannot help resenting such a thing 
as this. 

I also cannot help resenting reckless 
charges that have been made that pres- 
sure was being brought to bear on me 
to slam the door on this investigation. 

No one, anywhere, at any time, has 
brought pressure on me to do anything 
in connection with this investigation. 

I have made several comments con- 
cerning last Friday’s meeting. 

I reject the argument that this meet- 
ing was called to arbitrarily close this 
investigation 

No effort has been made to cut off and 
close the investigation without due con- 
sideration of all the evidence we have 
already and also without careful consid- 
eration of any additional testimony 
thought to be available. 

We have checked and rechecked our 
voluminous files. 

We have interviewed many people. 

It was my opin‘on last Friday, and it 
is my opinion today, that we have 
reached a point in our work where the 
taking of additional testimony would 
tend to show the same kind of pattern 
of activities that we have already un- 
covered. 

There may be, of course, exceptions to 
this, such as the Hauft development, 
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and such cases would remain under ac- 
tive investigation in any event. 

Shortly after the committee met last 
Friday morning it was obvious that it 
would take quite a number of hours to go 
over the recommendations of the chief 
counsel and go over item by item a long 
list of other matters. 

We saw very soon that this could not 
be done in a short period of time. We, 
therefore, requested permission for the 
committee to continue its deliberations 
‘while the Senate was in session. 

We were not allowed to do so because 
of an objection being raised by the Re- 
publicans. 

I regret that they did not see fit to 
allow the committee to conduct its work, 
and I sincerely hope that when we meet 
again they will permit us to meet while 
the Senate is in session. 

During our investigations, we have 
dug up a tremendous amount of infor- 
mation about activities which are in- 
defensible and which require courageous 
action on the part of the Senate. 

We have found a pattern of activity 
that cannot be tolerated in the future. 

In my opinion, we have reached the 
point where there can be no question 
about the urgent need for rules and reg- 
ulations governing outside business and 
financial activities. 

In my opinion, if we continue to in- 
vestigate for the sole purpose of investi- 
gating, we would not only be serving no 
legislative purpose, but we also would be 
making a mockery of the intention and 
purpose of the U.S. Senate in its instruc- 
tions to the committee in Senate Resolu- 
tion 212. 

When this resolution was adopted on 
October 10, 1963, the Senate laid down a 
mandate to the committee. 

The Senate said to us: “Go and find 
out if there has been any financial mis- 
conduct taking place. If you find that 
there has been improper conduct, make 
proper recommendations to prevent it 
in the future.“ 

The committee has gone out, and it 
has found highly improper conduct. 

It is now time for the committee to 
move on to the second part and the pri- 
mary part of its assignment; that is, the 
recommendations to prevent this type of 
activity from happening in the future. 

The committee has a duty to perform. 

I do not intend to let the committee be 
intimidated, sidetracked, or abused. 

I do not intend to let abusive or diver- 
Sionary tactics detain us from perform- 
ing the duty to which we have been as- 
signed. 

The time has come for us to begin work 
on specific and constructive rules and 
regulations for the Senate’s considera- 
tion. I cons der this the pr mary objec- 
tive of this committee at th's time, and 
in all honesty I can say that everything 
else is subordinate to this. 

I again appeal to my colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle to let us get on 
with our work. Let us get on with the 
job of doing something about the tragic 
and sorry situations we have discovered. 

As for me, I cherish the opportunity to 
work faithfully with all members of the 
committee in formulating recommended 
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legislation, rules, and regulations which 
would apply to Senators, their staffs, and 
all officers and employees of the Senate. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PELL. As a member of the com- 
mittee, I commend the chairman for an 
excellent statement which, when it is 
read and reread, will show the wisdom 
and commonsense that have gone into 
it. I regret the efforts that have been 
made by the Republican members of the 
committee to turn this whole inquiry into 
a partisan affair. I plead with the Re- 
publicans: Let us wind up the investi- 
gation of this mess—and it was a mess— 
and get on with the business of establish- 
ing some guidelines and rules, now that 
the cow has left the barn. In that way, 
we may be able to keep the door shut, and 
thus prevent another cow from getting 
out. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Carolina yield to 
me? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. CLARK. As a member of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
I wish to indicate my strong support of 
the splendid and forthright statement 
the chairman of the committee has just 
made. 

As Senators know—because speeches 
attacking the chairman of the commit- 
tee, the chief counsel, and the majority 
members of the committee were made 
last Monday, on the floor of the Senate, 
when I was the only member of the 
majority present in Washington, and 
when no adequate notice had been given 
to any of the members of the majority, 
except me, that such a statement would 
be made—I then undertook, without 
preparation, and on the spur of the 
moment, to make such defense to the 
charges then made as was possible under 
the circumstances. 

In my opinion, based on my personal 
investigation, every statement of fact 
the chairman of the committee has made 
today is true beyond a reasonable doubt; 
the judgments the chairman has made 
as to what our future conduct should 
be, I share; and I, too, with him, plead 
with the minority to drop politics from 
this matter, which so definitely affects 
the dignity and the position of the Sen- 
ate before the country and before the 
world. 

Let us proceed with this work, and 
let us bring in the recommendations 
which the chairman has indicated we 
are about to formulate, so that the dis- 
graceful conditions which have brought 
the Senate and its staff into shame may 
be remedied, and so that the Senate can 
take action to make sure that they are 
not repeated. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from North Carolina. I 
wish to ask about one or two points. 

Referring to page 4 of the Senator’s 
manuscript, near the center of the page, 
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to the paragraph which begins with the 
words “Several weeks ago,” I now read: 
Several weeks ago, there were discussions 
by members of the committee—both Demo- 
crats and Republicans—to the effect that 
there was a need for the committee to go 
over its files, review the leads that we had 
developed and come to some conclusion as to 
what course the committee should take. 


Am I correct in stating that in the 
course of those discussions, it was re- 
quested that the committee hold a meet- 
ing, and there have the committee it- 
self—not the staff—go over the staff re- 
ports on interviews; and that the com- 
mittee have its investigators present, so 
that the members of the committee 
5 interrogate them? Did that take 
place 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Is 


the Senator from Nebraska asking me 
that question? 

Mr.CURTIS. Yes. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Ido 
not think it took place in exactly that 
manner. 

Mr. CURTIS. There never was such a 
meeting, was there? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Not 
that I know of. 

It was not my understanding that the 
Senator from Nebraska wanted the mem- 
bers of the committee there at the time 
when the staff was going over the notes 
on the people that some wanted inter- 
viewed. But I understand they were 
present later. 

Mr. CURTIS. I understand that 
there was a staff meeting. But a re- 
peated request was made by the minor- 
ity that there be a committee meeting— 
in fact, we pressed quite often for a 
committee meeting—and that no deci- 
sion about closing the hearings be made 
until we did have a committee meeting, 
and that there the staff summaries be 
gone over, and that we also have the 
investigators present, in case we wanted 
to ask them questions. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
might answer the Senator in this way— 
and if I am wrong about it, I am sorry, 
but I think I am correct: All the names 
that were supplied to the committee by 
the minority, and also the names which 
were presented that day, as well as the 
names the staff decided should be rein- 
terviewed—and a great many of the 
names on the letters the Senator from 
Nebraska sent to me, and that I trans- 
mitted to the investigators, were in- 
cluded—were gone over; and they re- 
ported last Friday; and the chief counsel 
had prepared an itemized list of every 
one of those names, with a recommenda- 
tion, by each, of what he recommended. 

Mr. CURTIS. My question is this: 
Did we have a meeting at which the com- 
mittee members had an opportunity to 
go over the staff reports made, and to 
interrogate the investigators, in order 
to determine the future course of the 
investigation? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. 
That is what we were doing last Friday 
when we were not allowed to sit any 
longer and finish our meeting. 

Mr. CURTIS. Of course the record of 
the Friday meeting will speak for itself. 
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I shall submit the stenographic record, 
and we shall rely upon it. 

According to my recollection of the 
meeting on Friday, the notice of the 
meeting read, To get a report from the 
chief counsel”; and that was the begin- 
ning of the business. 

That is why we were so surprised that 
although—not once, but several times— 
the junior Senator from Nebraska him- 
self had requested that the committee 
make no decision on its future course 
until we would have an opportunity to 
meet with our investigators and go over 
the investigators’ reports—and I was 
very much surprised when I found this 
out—instead of that, we were called to- 
gether to hear the conclusions of the 
chief counsel. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. As 
the Senator from Nebraska well knows, 
the committee has not yet gone out of 
business; we have not closed the inves- 
tigation. We are going to have some 
other meetings, if there is anything per- 
tinent to be taken up. I know the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska is going to bring up 
rule XIX. I have read rule XIX. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have a question to ask 
on this point. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Very 
well. 

Mr. CURTIS. And, of course, the rec- 
ord will have to speak for itself. 

A motion was made at the Friday 
meeting of the committee, was it not, 
by the senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
HAYDEN]? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Will 
the Senator from Nebraska repeat the 
question, please? 

Mr. CURTIS. Was a motion made, at 
the Friday meeting, by the senior Sena- 
tor from Arizona? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Yes; 
a motion was made. 

Mr. CURTIS. What was the motion? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Iam 
not sure exactly how it was worded; but 
I believe the Senator from Arizona 
moved that the report be accepted. 

Mr.CURTIS. What was the report? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. And 
the motion was seconded, I believe, by 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
BYRD]. 

Mr. PELL. No, I think I seconded it 
as amended to allow for an investigation 
of the forged signature on the income tax 
form affair. ` 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. And 
then it was thrown open to discussion. 

Mr. CURTIS. What was the report? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. The 
report of the counsel, 

Mr. CURTIS. What did it propose? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, The 
Senator from Nebraska put it in the REC- 
oRD on Monday, so he should know what 
it proposed. 

Mr. CURTIS. I do know, but, for the 
sake of continuity of the Recorp, I ask 
what the motion by the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. HaypEn] amounted to. Did 
not it amount to a motion to close the 
hearings? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Not 
necessarily, if we did not vote to do so. 
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Mr. CURTIS. But would not that 
have been the effect if the motion had 
carried? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. But 
it did not carry; it never came to a vote. 

Mr. CURTIS. I understand; but if it 
had carried, the investigation would now 
be out of business. 

Now let me call attention to page 5 of 
the statement by the distinguished and 
able Senator from North Carolina; I 
refer to the bottom of that page. 

I refer to the discussion or rule XIX: 

A great deal has been said about rule XIX 
of the committee’s rules and procedures. 

Under this rule, any member of the com- 
mittee may request that a witness be called 
before the committee. The rule also pro- 
vides that where there is disagreement about 
calling witnesses, the matter will be acted on 
by the majority vote of the committee. 


Will the Senator from North Carolina 
advise me where in rule XIX it is pro- 
vided that if there is a disagreement, the 
calling of witnesses shall be determined 
by majority vote? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
should like to read rule XIX of the rules 
of the Senate for the benefit of the 
Senator: 

19. Any member of the committee may 
request that the chairman direct one or more 
staff members to secure evidence and inter- 
view possible witnesses. Any member of the 
committee may request that a witness be 
called to testify before the committee in 
executive session. Such requests shall be 
honored by the chairman unless he finds 
that the evidence in question, or interview 
of a possible witness or the testimony of the 
witness is irrelevant to the investigation, in 
which case the question shall be determined 
by a majority vote of the committee. 


Mr.CURTIS. That rule provides that 
any member may request that a witness 
appear in executive session. It also pro- 
vides that— 

Such requests shall be honored by the 
chairman unless he finds that the evidence 
in question, or interview of a possible witness 
or the testimony of the witness is irrelevant 
to the investigation, in which case the ques- 
tion shall be determined by a majority vote 
of the committee. 


I find nothing in rule 19 that provides 
that if there is disagreement on the 
question, there should be a vote. A 
single member might be opposed by 
every other member, but if he asked for 
the appearance of a witness whose tes- 
timony would be relevant, the rule pro- 
vides that the chairman should honor 
such request. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. The 
Senator has either misread the rule or 
he does not understand it. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator, if he will, 
to speak louder. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
said that I think either the Senator has 
misread the rule or he misunderstands it. 
In the first place, every witness whose 
name was submitted to the committee 
was investigated and checked. Neither 
I nor anyone else on the committee felt 
that it was necessary to bring them be- 
fore the committee and ask that the 
committee vote on a single one of the 
people whose testimony was requested. 
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Mr. CURTIS. We shall come to the 
point later. I believe that I well under- 
stand the rule. The rule of all commit- 
tees on which I have ever served has been 
that any Senator may have a witness © 
called before such committee. 

The distinguished Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. McCLELLAN], one of the 
ablest and most experienced chairmen 
and investigators in the Senate, past or 
present, has an established rule that if 
any Senator desires to have a witness 
called, the witness will be called. 

That practice is followed in many leg- 
islative committees. In recent days dur- 
ing the meat import hearings, I requested 
that the Secretary of State and the 
Secretary of Agriculture be called. It is 
my understanding that that will be done. 

When the rules were written, I dis- 
covered that the rule was well established 
in the McClellan committee that any 
member could have a witness called. It 
was not in the written rules of the Mc- 
Clellan committee. 

Rule 19 was proposed by the junior 
Senator from Nebraska. The absolute 
right of any member of a committee to 
ask for the appearance of a witness was 
first proposed by him. There was objec- 
tion to the request on the part of the 
chairman. A compromise was entered 
into so that we could not ask that a wit- 
ness be called if his testimony were not 
relevant to the investigation. If it were 
found that the testimony would not be 
relevant to the investigation, the finding 
could be made and the committee would 
then vote. 

The minority members of the commit- 
tee have proceeded under rule 19 to re- 
quest the calling of approximately 16 or 
17 witnesses. A written request signed by 
all three members, and not released to 
the public until it had been discussed in 
committee was delivered to the chairman. 

I ask the Senator from North Carolina 
whether any of those witnesses have been 
called to testify in executive session? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. They 
have not. However, I should like to add 
that every single one of them has been 
interviewed, some two, and some three 
times. 

Mr.CURTIS. Yes. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
wish to add further that I believe it is 
correct to say that the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper] made a substitute 
motion that the witnesses to which the 
Senator refers be called one by one. I 
do not have the record with me. I think 
that is correct. But that motion was 
never acted upon because our time ran 
out. But the committee did not turn 
down the proposal to hear any of them. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. PELL. Is it not correct to say that 
one of the reasons that we could not get 
around to our business was that the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska (Mr. CurTis] in- 
voked the rule that no committee could 
meet while the Senate was in session, 
thus delaying the committee proceed- 
ings? 
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Mr. CURTIS. That is correct. I am 
not disturbed about charges of partisan- 
ship. 

Mr. PELL. A delay? 

Mr. CURTIS. No. The junior Sena- 
tor from Nebraska objected to the com- 
mittee meeting while the Senate was in 
session. I was firmly convinced that if 
the committee meeting proceeded, the 
investigation would be closed. I had high 
hope that a little more consideration 
would have caused the chairman and the 
majority to honor rule XIX. 

May I ask the chairman if he now ex- 
pects to grant the request of the minority 
members of the committee that their list 


of witnesses be called? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
doubt it very seriously. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wonder if we could 
have—— 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
wish to elaborate on that statement. 
The committee itself will have to make 
the decision. 

Mr. CURTIS. No, no, Any member 
of the committee has the right to make 
the request, and the request should be 
honored, unless the chairman finds that 
the testimony would be irrelevant. Cer- 
tainly the testimony of every witness 
whose name is listed would be relevant 
to the investigation. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. CLARK. It occurs to me that the 
Senator from Nebraska, perhaps unwit- 
tingly, has put his finger on the key issue. 
As the Senator from Nerth Carolina read 
the rule, it would be clear to anyone, 
whether he had legal training or not, 
that the only witnesses that the com- 
mittee should hear are those whose tes- 
timony the committee believes would be 
relevant to the inquiry. 

We shall have to determine in the 
committee—and I have no doubt that 
we shall do so—whether the testimony 
of the witnesses whom the Senator from 
Nebraska and his colleagues wish to call 
would be relevant to the inquiry. It is 
my understanding that such will be done 
in almost every case, if not all cases, after 
the witnesses have been interviewed. I 
have no shadow of doubt that the over- 
whelming majority of the witnesses 
which the minority members of the com- 
mittee wish to have called have no rele- 
vant testimony which the committee 
should hear. I base that statement on 
statements made to the committee in 
my presence by its counsel, Major Mc- 
Lendon. 

So the issue is, Is the testimony of the 
witnesses who have been brought in by 
the dragnet put out by the minority 
really relevant to the inquiry, which is to 
make recommendations to the Senate as 
to how to prevent these unfortunate oc- 
currences from happening again? 

We will meet that issue calmly in the 
committee session, in due course, in ac- 
cordance with rule XIX. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
yield. ; 
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Mr. CURTIS. There is nothing in rule 
XIX that provides that the committee 
shall determine by a vote whether they 
are relevant. The chairman shall do 
that. He shall honor the request. 

Does the chairman contend that when 
the witness Reynolds testified that a cer- 
tain gift was made, a hi-fi, and that there 
was a requirement that he purchase 
$1,200 in television time, and the witness 
Young corroborated Reynolds, and said, 
“Yes; there was such a transaction about 
TV time,” and Young went to Texas and 
used the TV time, and when, on the mi- 
nority’s list, we ask that Mr. Walter 
Jenkins be called as a witness, is it not 
relevant? Certainly the testimony is 
relevant to the transaction. 

Is it the chairman's contention that it 
is not? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. It 
is my contention that it is a matter for 
the committee to decide as to whether it 
is or not. We have a sworn satement 
from Mr. Jenkins. That is in our pos- 
session. 

Mr. CURTIS. It destroys every tra- 
dition of the U.S. Senate, if no witnesses 
can be called unless a majority agrees 
to it. I am rather astounded at a doc- 
trine of that kind coming from south of 
the Mason-Dixon line—that no witness 
can be called unless a majority agrees 

t. 

It was clear that we had a right to call 
for witnesses; and to this very hour a 
witness who has been requested by the 
minority has not been called, 

I ask the distinguished chairman once 
more: Does he expect to call the wit- 
nesses whom the minority members have 
requested under rule XIX? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. May 
I answer my distinguished colleague in 
this manner: The witnesses who have 
been brcught forth up to this time have 
been brought forth by the chief counsel. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is correct. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
have not requested that any witness be 
called. The chief counsel and investi- 
gating staff have decided what witnesses 
should be called, and whether or not 
we should hear them, if their testimony 
was relevant. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am referring to the 
Senator’s own idea. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. We 
have relied on other witnesses whose 
names have been introduced. If we are 
going to take names from now on, we 
shall never close the investigation. 

Mr. CURTIS. No one is asking that. 
I am not too sure that the distinguished 
counsel understands the rules and tradi- 
tions of the U.S. Senate. I grant that he 
is a very able lawyer, but, in my presence, 
he objected to witnesses being called on 
the ground that their testimony would 
be irrelevant and cumulative. If their 
testimony would be cumulative, it would 
add to the testimony already taken. If 
the testimony received was relevant, the 
request was relevant. 

I call the Senator’s attention to this 
matter, because the request was written. 
It reads as follows: 

Our hearings should include all Senate 
employees and past employees who were as- 
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sociated with Mr. Baker in his duties dur- 
ing the period coverd by the investigation, 
therefore, our request for witnesses is as fol- 
lows: Mrs. Margaret Broome, Mr. Rein J. 
Vander Zee, Mr, Jessop McDonnell; the three 
pages— 


Perhaps there was an error. Perhaps 
there should have been only two— — 


who performed any duties in connection with 
Mr. Baker's business transactions, 


Mr. Baker took the fifth amendment. 
We were trying to examine into what his 
duties were as secretary of the majority. 
He took the fifth amendment. 

We asked that all Senate employees 
who worked with him or under him be 
called as witnesses. 

I doubt if any court in the land would 
hold that their testimony was not rele- 
vant. All the talk about whether there 
was disagreement or whether the testi- 
mony would be cumulative is not in the 
record. 

I will go on with the written re- 
quest 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. It seems to me we are 
going far afield this afternoon. We are 
detaining the Senate from the consider- 
ation of a very important piece of legis- 
lation, 

I should like to make one particular 
comment. I would far rather take the 
legal opinion of our chief counsel on 
these matters and be guided by it in a 
committee meeting, whether in executive 
or open session, than to attempt to decide 
these questions on the floor of the 
Senate. 

Further, if the rules and customs of 
an investigating committee of the Sen- 
ate are as loose with respect to the call- 
ing of witnesses as the Senator from 
Nebraska has indicated they are, in my 
opinion it is high time to change the 
rules with respect to calling witnesses. 

As a member of the majority, I am 
quite ready to take the responsibility of 
deciding, on the basis of a recommenda- 
tion of the chairman and of the com- 
mittee’s chief counsel, whether or not we 
should continue this political fishing ex- 
pedition until the day before election, or 
whether we should, on the contrary, 
soberly, calmly, and in executive session, 
pass on each of the witnesses, giving due 
consideration to the opinion of our 
counsel and the recommendation of the 
minority, and then make up our minds, 
under rule XIX, as to whether the testi- 
mony of the witnesses is relevant, and 
the extent to which they would add any- 
thing significant to our investigation. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
make one further observation. Iam sure 
the Senator knows that every witness 
put on the stand, either in open or ex- 
ecutive session, was examined by the 
investigators or counsel before being 
called, to ascertain whether what they 
would have to say was relevant to the 
subject into which the committee was 
inquiring. The Senator knows that. 

Mr. CURTIS. There is no question 
about that. Our complaint is that no 
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witness was called at the request of the 
minority, and the rules provide for it. 

Continuing with what I was reading, 
in order to have the continuity of the 
request, we asked that the people work- 
ing with Baker be called as witnesses 
because Mr. Baker would not give any 
cooperation: 

We also request as witnesses the following 
people who have had business transactions 
with Mr. Baker or who were officers or part- 
ners in one or more of Mr. Baker's enter- 
prises. 


Here we had the chief cause of the 
invest'gation or the chief object of the 
investigation denying cooperation with 
the committee. The record shows that 
we asked that those who were partners 
or officers with him in business enter- 
prises be called. Their testimony would 
be relevant. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield at that 
point? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. The 
chief counsel and investigators, includ- 
ing the minority investigators, have in- 
vestigated every one of these people, and 
have reported that the testimony they 
could give would not add to what the 
committee already has. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator says it 
would not add. That is not the test. 
The operation of the rules and the law 
is at stake. The question is, Can a mem- 
ber of the committee ask for a wit- 
ness—not whether some employee of 
the committee thinks it would add or 
subtract from the testimony? That is 
not the issue. 

The distinguished chairman comes 
back to the question that it is cumula- 
tive. That ‘s not the point. I do not 
know whether anyone interviewed Mr. 
McCloskey or not. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
can tell the Senator. 

Mr. CURTIS. He was present 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
can tell the Senator. 

Mr. CLARK. I can tell the Senator 
that. The answer is yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Good. I am sure that 
his testimony is relevant. He was pres- 
ent in the room when matters relating 
to the D.C. Stadium were discussed. 
Mr. Reynolds the insurance man was 
present. Other people were there. Mr. 
Reynolds testified following that meet- 
ing. The legislation was completed. 
Mr. Reynolds wrote the bond. It was a 
$10,000 premium. He gave $4,000 back 
to Mr. Baker. He gave $1,500 to the 
clerk of the House Committee on the 
District of Columbia, Mr. McCloy. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. The 
Senator found that out from the com- 
mittee. We got that information. It is 
in the record. We do not need to go 
over that again. Mr. McCloskey has 
been interviewed twice. There is noth- 
ing new about that evidence. He is in 
Ireland. If the Senator wishes to bring 
him bac 

Mr. CURTIS. Let me read the entire 
list. I am sure that there is no need to 
confuse the record, but the fact is that 
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the Senator knows something about it 
and that he has been interviewed. There 
is only one issue involved in this con- 
troversy, and that is the refusal to call 
any witnesses the minority requests. 

These are the names I started to 
read: Matthew McCloskey; Max Kam- 
pelman, Paul Aguirre, Messrs. Jack An- 
derson and James H. Carmichael of Rid- 
dle Air Lines, Mr, Charles Baker, and 
Mr. Nick Popich. 

Their testimony is relevant. It mat- 
ters not whether it is cumulative or 
whether one knows what they will say, 
or whether counsel knows. Their testi- 
mony is relevant to the scope of the 
investigation. 

The rule reads— 

Such request shall be honored by the 
chairman. 


I am pleased that we have set the 
record straight and that the chairman 
has stated on the floor of the Senate— 
and I wish to be corrected if I am 
wrong—that none of these people has 
been called. 

I ask the Senator once more, Will he 
call the witness requested by the minor- 
ity? 

The Senator may answer as to all or 
each one. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Carolina yield? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr.CURTIS. I thank the Senator for 
his generosity in yielding to me. 

Mr. PELL. There are a few points 
that should be made, so long as we are 
setting the record straight. 

In the first place, the only time general 
counsel interjected his advice as to what 
was irrelevant or immaterial was when 
Mr. Bostick asked whether it was rel- 
evant to the proceedings. The general 
counsel was then asked by the chairman, 
and gave us an opinion. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is an interesting 
point, but it has nothing to do with 

Mr. PELL. This is very important, to 
straighten out the record. I have the 
floor for the moment 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. PELL. It would seem to me that 
the way to make the suggestion that 
we go into the question of calling extra 
witnesses one by one is to make the 
proper motion at a regular meeting of 
the committee and to permit the com- 
mittee to act. 

I offer that as a suggestion. 

Mr. CURTIS. All I wish is an answer 
to my question: Will the chairman honor 
the request that we have submitted in 
writing, to call these witnesses in execu- 
tive session? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
can answer the Senator from Nebraska 
very simply. At the proper time, on ad- 
vice of the committee counsel, and the 
staff, if we determine that—— 

Mr. CURTIS. No, no. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. The 
committee will act on it. I am not tak- 
ing individual responsibility 

Mr. CURTIS.. I believe this is the 
whole issue. We have made this request 
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in writing. The junior Senator from 
Nebraska sought out the Senator from 
North Carolina on the telephone asking 
that the committee have a meeting at 
which the request could be presented. 
Finally a notice was sent out for a meet- 
ing to hear the report of counsel, and 
counsel recommended closing the hear- 
ings. 

I want a ruling now, or an indication of 
what the ruling will be. If the Senator 
prefers to make it at that meeting, will 
he honor the request of the minority to 
call the witnesses we have requested? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
should like to answer the Senator from 
Nebraska in this fashion: There will be 
another executive meeting of the com- 
mittee. When we get ready to call it, 
his request will be given consideration. 
If in the consideration by the commit- 
tee the request should be ruled to be rele- 
vant, we will do it; otherwise, it will not 
be done. 

Mr. CURTIS. There is nothing in the 
rules which requires that the committee 
pass on this request. We are entitled to 
these witnesses as a matter of right, if 
their testimony is relevant to the investi- 
gation. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Carolina yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. We want to know here 
and now if this rule is to be followed 
and these witnesses called. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. We 
will not answer that question on the 
floor of the Senate. We will answer that 
in the committee, where it is supposed 
to be answered. We are not going to 
take these witnesses up one by one. We 
would not want to give an answer now, 
because we do not have to do so. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is it the Senator’s con- 
tention that it is for the committee to 
decide? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Cer- 
tainly it is. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is where we must 
disagree. Under this rule, either the 
majority or minority could be opposed by 
every other member, including all of the 
colleagues of his own party. If he made 
a request for a witness and it were rele- 
vant to the investigation, the rule pro- 
vides: 

Such request shall be honored. 


If that rule had not been followed, 
there would be no controversy here. 

Now I want to know—and I believe 
the Senate is entitled to know—will our 
request for these witnesses be honored? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, before 
the Senator from North Carolina answers 
that question, will he yield to me? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I hope 
that the Senator from North Carolina 
will persist in his sound decision not to 
permit himself to be cross-examined any 
further on the floor of the Senate in this 
extraordinary and quite unusual way; 
but that he will, rather, reiterate his de- 
termination to deal with the Senator 
from Nebraska in an orderly way within 
the committee, as is both proper and 
desirable. 
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But, in view of the quite extraordinary 
position taken by the Senator from Ne- 
braska with respect to what this investi- 
gation should be doing, I should like to 
refer briefly to the pertinent decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
which I believe quite clearly dispose of 
the erroneous position set forth by the 
Senator from Nebraska. 

In the case of Watkins v. The United 
States, 354 U.S. 178, it was held that 
there is no general authority to ex- 
pose the private affairs of individuals 
without justification in terms of the 
functions of Congress. Nor is Congress 
a law enforcement agency. These are 
functions of the executive and judicial 
branches of the Government. No in- 
quiry is an end within itself. It must be 
related to and in furtherance of a legiti- 
mate task of the Congress. Investiga- 
tions conducted solely for the purpose of 
aggrandizement of the investigators or 
to punish those involved are indefensible. 

The power of Congress to conduct in- 
vestigations, inherent in the legislative 
process, is broad; but it is not unlimited. 
Congress has no general authority to 
expose the private affairs of individuals 
without justification in terms of the 
functions of the Congress. No inquiry 
is an end unto itself; it must be related 
to, and in furtherance of a legislative 
task of Congress. That principle of 
constitutional law far exceeds anything 
in rule XTX; and rule XIX is subordinate 
to any court decision on constitutional 
law. 

Mr. CURTIS. That has nothing to 
do with the colloquy which is now taking 
place. 

Mr. CLARK. I have not yielded the 
floor. I am not ready to yield the floor. 

In the case of Kilbourn v. Thompson, 
as long ago as 103 U.S. 168, long before 
the turn of the century, it was held that 
a congressional investigation into indi- 
vidual affairs is invalid if unrelated to 
any legislative purpose, because it is 
beyond the powers conferred upon the 
Congress by the Constitution. 

In U.S. v. Rumley, 344 U.S. 341, it was 
held that the scope of the resolution 
defining respondent’s duty to answer 
must be ascertained as of the time of his 
refusal and cannot be subsequently en- 
larged by the Congress. 

I thank my colleague from North Car- 
olina for his courtesy. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr, PELL. Not being a lawyer, I 
should like to address a question to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Before I answer I should 
say that I have not been a lawyer for 
some 12 years, though I still hold forth 
regularly with the erudition which I 
attained at law school many years ago. 

Mr. PELL. Is it not correct to say 
that if a so-called legislative trial takes 
place, it hampers the prosecution when 
it comes time for the matter to be tried, 
because there is involved an element of 
double jeopardy, and for that reason 
those who wish to prosecute these crimes, 
when there is evidence of need for crim- 
inal action, should turn the evidence and 
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action over to the executive branch of 
the Government? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is entirely 
correct. 

Mr. PELL. To carry that point one 
step further, if one is intent on the 
prosecution of an individual and wishes 
to turn it into a real inquiry, one should 
turn over to the Department of Justice 
the evidence that has been developed. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 
The purpose of the investigation was to 
see whether certain business and finan- 
cial irregularities had taken place—and 
we know they had—and to see what rec- 
ommendations we could make to the 
Senate to prevent the situation from 
arising again. That is all we were asked 
to do. 

Mr. PELL. To make an extreme an- 
alogy, are not the Republican Members 
by some of their tactics effectively help- 
ing to preserve Mr. Baker from being 
prosecuted by the executive branch of 
the Government in the event that he 


should be? 
Mr. CLARK. I do not think so. 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the 


chairman of the committee has been 
most generous in yielding to me. I 
thank him most sincerely. I again wish 
to state that there is only one principle 
involved, and that is the right of an in- 
dividual Senator—in this case three 
joined—to have a witness called. 

The chairman has been most generous. 
I hope that the Senator will make the 
obvious finding. There can be no other. 
I repeat that the testimony of these 
witnesses is relevant, and that they 
should be called. 

It would be a wonderful thing if he 
were to do that now. I thank him for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
will read rule XIX one more time. Then 
I will yield the floor back to my senior 
colleague from North Carolina, after I 
have yielded to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
will not stand here and debate with re- 
spect to every one of these witnesses and 
go over and over each one of them. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I address 
an inquiry to the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. SCOTT. If a Senator wishes to 
rise to a question of personal privilege 
because of criticisms directed against 
him, at what time would such Senator 
be entitled to the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is not entitled to the floor. 

Mr. SCOTT. Is the Senator entitled 
to recognition upon the conclusion of 
the statement by the Senator who has 
the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Senator addresses the Chair first and is 
recognized. 

Mr. SCOTT. I serve notice at this 
time that I have been standing on my 
feet for nearly an hour, and that I will 
address the Chair and request recogni- 
tion at the time the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Jorpan] yields the floor. 
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Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I yielded 
to my colleague, Senator Jorpan. The 
senior Senator from North Carolina will 
have the floor again when the junior 
Senator from North Carolina yields it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
is a correct statement of the situation. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
should like to yield to the Senator from 
Kentucky. First I wish to read again 
rule XIX. 

Any member of the committee may re- 
quest that the chairman direct one or more 
staff members to secure evidence and inter- 
view possible witnesses. 


That was used with respect to every 
witness. 

Any member of the committee may re- 
quest that a witness be called to testify be- 
fore the committee in executive session, 


There is no argument about that at 
all. This is what we argue about: 

Such requests shall be honored by the 
chairman unless he finds that the evidence 
in question, or interview of a possible wit- 
ness or the testimony of the witness is ir- 
relevant to the investigation— 


We found the cases of such witnesses 
to be in that category, because we had 
heard all the testimony that we thought 
was necessary. 
in which case the question shall be deter- 
mined by a majority vote of the commit- 
tee. 


No majority vote was taken, and no 
one asked that it be taken. 

I now yield to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I should 
like to take a few minutes to tell the 
Senate about the procedural situation 
in the Rules Committee with respect to 
the question as to whether hearings 
should be terminated or extended. I 
think if some attention were paid to it 
a way would be opened to resolve some 
of the questions that have been discussed 
in the Senate today. 

Last Friday, a motion was made in 
the committee by the majority to ter- 
minate the hearing of witnesses. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr], 
moved that persons on the list of wit- 
nesses, which had been submitted to the 
chairman of the committee by the 
minority, and an additional list which 
he submitted be called to testify. As 
the motion had already been made to 
terminate the hearing and as the com- 
mittee has the authority under rule XIX 
of its rules of procedure to determine 
what specific witnesses shall be heard, 
I offered a substitute which is now the 
pending business of the committee. 

In substance, the substitute which I 
offered is that the committee will con- 
sider, witness by witness, the list offered 
in the letter of the minority to the chair- 
man, the names of witnesses submitted 
by Senator Scorr, and names that might 
be submitted by any other member. 
Members of the committee asking that 
witnesses be called would offer to the 
committee testimony which it is expected 
would be secured from the proposed 
witnesses. If there should be objection 
to the calling of a witness on the ground 
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that the evidence which would be offered 
would not be within the scope of the 
resolution under which we work, or ir- 
relevant and without any probative 
value, then the committee would decide 
by vote, witness by witness, whether a 
particular witness should be called. 

I believe the adoption of this resolu- 
tion would go a long way to solving the 
questions before the committee. First, 
its procedure is in accordance with rule 
XIX of the committee, which was 
adopted by the committee for this par- 
ticular inquiry. 

I ask unanimous consent that rule XIX 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the rule was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

19. Any member of the committee may re- 
quest that the chairman direct one or more 
staff members to secure evidence and inter- 
view possible witnesses. Any member of 
the committee may request that a witness 
be called to testify before the committee 
in executive session. Such requests shall 
be honored by the chairman unless he finds 
that the evidence in question, or interview 
of a possible witness or the testimony of 
the witness is irrelevant to the investigation, 
in which case the question shall be deter- 
mined by a majority vote of the committee. 


Mr, COOPER. Second, I believe my 
motion would meet objections which have 
been interposed on the grounds that fur- 
ther testimony might not be relevant or 
have any value. If the member suggest- 
ing a specific witness is not able to dem- 
onstrate to the committee that the testi- 
mony of the witness would be relevant, 
my judgment is that the member would 
not press the calling of such a witness, for 
that has been the experience in our com- 
mittee. But if there is any question about 
the relevancy or value of a prospective 
witness’ testimony, the committee could 
vote on the question of relevancy, and 
base its decision as to whether the wit- 
ness should be called upon the facts pre- 
sented to it. 

Finally, I believe that the committee— 
and I speak from my experience as a 
judge in years past and some years as a 
lawyer—that the committee—on what- 
ever side we sit—could not take a posi- 
tion against the calling of a witness, 
when it could be demonstrated that his 
testimony is necessary and relevant to 
the committee’s investigation. 

If this resolution should be refused, 
then of course the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Scorr] reserves his right to 
insist that witnesses be called personally 
and heard. I believe the substitute mo- 
tion which I offered is in consonance 
with rule 19. It would enable the com- 
mittee to separate the wheat from the 
chaff in regard to the witnesses who are 
proposed to be called. 

In the meeting on Friday, I gave to 
the committee my reasons why I thought 
certain witnesses should be called. 

I pointed out that other witnesses had 
been suggested by other members of the 
minority, but each member could reserve 
his position until the evidence is pre- 
sented to the committee. I do not see 
how we can make a fair decision unless 
the committee considers the evidence 
that witnesses proposed may present, for 
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we must be certain that the committee 
has exhausted every possible source of 
evidence as required under the terms of 
the Senate resolution. Of course, it is 
a matter of judgment, but we have to 
make the decision on the witnesses pro- 
posed. I would further add that while 
investigations have already been made, 
we must consider that a member of the 
committee in the course of his ques- 
tioning of a witness might be able to 
secure information from a witness which 
an investigator would not be able to 
secure. 

It is true that many witnesses have al- 
ready been heard and that many inves- 
tigations have been made. But when 
Mr. Baker asserted his constitutional 
rights under the fifth amendment, not 
to testify, the committee was deprived 
of an explanation which only he could 
have given, concerning alleged wrongs 
or improprieties which have been men- 
tioned in the course of the investigation. 
Mr. Baker’s action also closed the door, 
or at least narrowed its opening, to in- 
formation concerning whether others 
may be involved in the alleged wrongs or 
improprieties. This being true, I think 
it is imperative that the committee 
search out from all other sources avail- 
able to it, any relevant information. I 
agree with the counsel and chairman of 
the committee, that the committee and 
the Senate have no authority to try any 
individual. We must be fair and just in 
our procedure. The testimony must be 
relevant to the investigation, and 
relevant in a larger sense to the defined 
legislative purpose of this investigation. 
But the integrity of the Senate is in 
question and the very least we can do in 
discharging our responsibilities is to 
make sure that we have sought out and 
examined every bit of evidence which 
may be relevant to the purposes of the 
Senate resolution, and which may help 
us to determine whether additional laws 
and rules are necessary in this impor- 
tant area. 

I press my plea that when the com- 
mittee meets again, the least it should do 
would be to adopt the substitute resolu- 
tion which I have offered, and which 
would give the committee the oppor- 
tunity to examine evidence which could 
be adduced from every witness whose 
name has been suggested or might be 
suggested. In this manner, we may be 
certain to secure every bit of testimony, 
relevant to this investigation. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Just 
a moment. 

I thank the distinguished Senator from 
Kentucky for the remarks. 

I yield the floor. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask un- 
animous consent that the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin] may yield to 
me without losing his right to the floor, 
and with the right to resume his remarks 
where he left off when he first yielded 
the floor. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask un- 
animous consent, also, that what I shall 
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say after the Senator from Pennsylvania 
has concluded his remarks will not be 
counted as a second speech by me on the 
motion to take up the civil rights bill. 

Mr, SCOTT. I have no objection. 

Mr, ERVIN. On the basis of the re- 
quest of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
and my request, I shall be delighted—I 
will not say “delighted,” because I do not 
know whether I shall be delighted with 
what the Senator from Pennsylvania will 
say—I am glad to yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I began 
my remarks on Monday by saying that 
I had no intent to impute any wrongful 
motivation or deliberate inaccuracy or 
anything but the highest motives to any 
other Senator. I also made it very clear 
that notice of my intention to address 
the Senate had been given to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Carolina 
Mr. JORDAN]. 

Before I go further, if I may have the 
attention of the distinguished Senator 
from North Carolina, I should like to 
advert to a great deal of colloquy which, 
in my judgment, was needless, since it 
touched on whether or not the Senator 
from North Carolina had been notified 
of my intention to speak. I stated at the 
time that his office was notified of my 
intention to speak, prior to my taking 
the floor, and I have asked the person 
in my office who notified the office of the 
Senator from North Carolina to furnish 
me with a memorandum of the circum- 
stances. Before I read it, I should state 
that I took the floor about 2:30 or 2:40 
p.m., and that the memorandum I re- 
ceived today indicates relatively the 


same length of notice. 
Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. SCOTT. No; I shall have to de- 
cline to yield until I can pursue a single 
thought. In view of the fact that I have 
been on my feet for almost an hour, I 
should like to have an opportunity to 
finish what I wish to say. 

The memorandum, as furnished to me, 
reads: 


At about 1:30 p.m. on Monday, March 36, 


The person signatory to the memo- 
randum— 
telephoned the office of Senator JORDAN 
and spoke with William Whitley. 

I said to him: Senator Scorr has asked 
me to notify Senator Jorpan that he is plan- 
ning to make a speech about the Baker 
investigation on the floor of the Senate this 
afternoon some time between 2:15 and 4, 
whenever he can be recognized.” 

Mr. Whitley replied: “Thank you for call- 
ing and letting us know.” 

Neither Mr. Whitley nor any other 
person undertook to inform me that 
the Senator from North Carolina was 
out of the city. 

Indeed, as I stated at the time, there 
would have been no other day on which 
I could have spoken, in view of the fact 
that it was the impression of the minor- 
ity members of the Rules Committee 
that the committee was headed for an 
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immediate termination of the investi- 
gatory phase of its activities, something 
that was well known to the committee, 
to the press, and to the public. 

I do not know that we ought to dignify 
too much the insistently pious repetition 
of the statement that Senators from 
one party are engaged in politics, and 
that Senators from another party are 
as white as the driven snow. This is a 
subject which has excited the interest of 
the country, and properly so. It has 
been discussed from the standpoint of 
its lack of moral rectitude, from the 
phase that it casts a shadow on the in- 
tegrity of the Senate, and, as well—and 
I wish it to be admitted—from the phase 
that persons in both political parties 
would be justified in believing that there 
are political overtones to the actions of 
Members of this body. The Members 
of this body are political animals. They 
can no more escape that fact than they 
can escape breathing. Both activities 
are essential to reelection to this body. 

It would be absolutely unrealistic to 
assert that politics exists in one party, 
but does not exist in the other. Mr. 
President, politics exist in both parties, 
and political circumstances are involved. 

But even if we admit the existence of 
all the politics in the world on both sides, 
there is still the question of the search 
for the truth. Was Bobby Baker a 
crook or was Bobby Baker involved in 
improper activities—in fiscal irregulari- 
ties, as the majority would have it; or 
in fiscal irregularities and other impro- 
prieties, as the minority would have it. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I rise to 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Govern in the chair). The Senator 
from Pennsylvania will state it. 

Mr. CLARK. Is not the Senator from 
Pennsylvania speaking on a question of 
personal privilege? 

Mr. SCOTT. No; I am speaking now 
by unanimous consent. 

Mr. CLARK. I thought the Senator 
from Pennsylvania was speaking on a 
question of personal privilege. 

Mr. SCOTT. Not now. I did raise 
such a question. But I proceeded to ob- 
tain unanimous consent to speak at this 
time. 

Mr. CLARK. So the Senator from 
Pennsylvania has abandoned the ques- 
tion of personal privilege, has he? 

Mr. SCOTT. No, I have not aban- 
doned the question of personal privilege. 
Being aware of the proclivities of some 
of my friends, I may have to renew it. 

Mr. President, I shall decline to yield. 
Of course I cannot prevent the inter- 
jection of parliamentary inquiries; but I 
submit that an attempt to throw me off 
my chain of thought will not, of course, 
be made by any responsible Member of 
this body. 

I was saying that if we confine this 
matter to the question of the search for 
truth, and if we stop telling each other 
whether we are politically minded or not, 
but if we search to ascertain what was 
going on and what the Senate should do 
about it, then we can rest on the facts 
which ultimately will be brought out, be- 
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cause I believe this is the time to point 
out that there is a community of interest 
between the general public and the posi- 
tion taken by the minority party. Both 
want to know what is rotten in Denmark. 
Both the press and the minority party 
are anxious to find out what was the odor 
that emanated from the office of the sec- 
retary of the majority. Both the public 
and the minority party have expressed 
themselves as so minded, and both the 
public and the minority party have kept 
in view the legislative purpose of this 
investigation. At the proper time, I shall 
shall ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp two editorials from 
today’s newspapers. I have no doubt 
that I could request the printing in the 
Recorp of 40 or 50, all of the same tenor. 

The question of rule 19 leads me to note 
that the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Jorpan], who presently is on the 
floor, has not yet recognized that the 
wording of the rule and its clear purport 
are that if a witness has something to 
testify which is relevant, no member of 
the committee has the power to prevent 
another committee member from asking 
that such a witness be called. The right 
and the responsibility of the chairman 
arise if he chooses to rule that the testi- 
mony of the witness is not, in his opin- 
ion, relevant; and then the appeal is to 
the committee, from that ruling by the 
Chair—which I respectfully submit 
should never be made as to relevancy 
unless the Chair is certain that the rul- 
ing bears directly on the question of rele- 
vancy, not on any other consideration. 

The attempt to call witnesses who were 
then employees of Bobby Baker was an 
attempt to call relevant witnesses. If 
the interpretation which would appear 
to be given to this matter by some of the 
majority members of the committee were 
to follow—namely, that before calling 
any witness on the request of a Senator, 
there must be majority consent of the 
committee—that would come about as 
close to a despotic and authoritarian rule 
as one could have and still have a rule; 
and if that ever became a precedent, 
heaven help us. If a majority of any 
Senate committee were to have the right 
to say that no Senator of the minority 
could be heard, then there would be no 
point in otherwise having a two-party 
system in the Senate. Certainly that 
was not the intention. This rule was 
written by the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr, Curtis]; and he knew what he was 
doing. We hope the majority of the 
committee knew what was going on, be- 
cause this rule is more restrictive than 
are the rules which pertain to other 
Senate committees, insofar as we are 
able to ascertain; and it definitely is more 
restrictive than the rule pertaining to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

I cannot subscribe to all the state- 
ments included in the speech made by 
the distinguished and eminent chairman 
of the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration. I shall not go into detail any 
more than he did; but I note that no 
substantial statement made by either 
the Senator from Nebraska or by me 
has been challenged, except perhaps the 
statement—— 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield— 
with the consent of the Senator from 
North Carolina and me and the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania may yield for 
that purpose. 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is it the interpreta- 
tion of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
that, under the rule, there are three 
steps: - 

First. A member makes a request for 
the calling of certain witnesses. 

Second. The chairman determines 
whether the testimony to be given by 
the witness will be relevant. 

Third. If the chairman determines 
that the testimony will be relevant, the 
witness is called. If the chairman de- 
termines that the testimony will not be 
relevant, the committee can overrule 
the Chair. 

Is my understanding correct? 

Mr. SCOTT. I may say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio that one 
other step intervenes between steps 1 
and 2, which he has mentioned. He 
mentioned the first step—namely, that 
a member of the committee may request 
that a witness be called to testify. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. 

Mr. SCOTT. But at that point it was 
not intended, and the rule does not pro- 
vide, that the chairman would auto- 
matically become the judge of whether 
it would be relevant or would not be rele- 
vant to have such a witness testify. If 
the testimony of the witness would 
clearly be within the scope of the in- 
vestigation—such as testimony by an 
employee working under Bobby Baker at 
the time—there would not exist any need 
whatever for the chairman to make a 
ruling 


It would only be when there existed an 
element of doubt—such as would exist in 
the case of some other witnesses—that 
the chairman might see fit to rule. 

But there would be the intermediate 
step that if the testimony requested 
would clearly be relevant, no ruling by 
anyone would be needed. But if the tes- 
timony would not clearly be relevant, the 
chairman of the committee would pro- 
ceed to rule; and thereafter there would 
be a decision by the committee. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I now read from the 
rule: 

Any member of the committee may request 
that a witness be called to testify before the 
committee in executive session. 


That is clear. 

Mr. SCOTT. That is clear. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I read further from 
rule XIX: 

Such requests shall be honored by the 
chairman unless he finds that the evidence 
in question, or interview of a possible wit- 
ness, or the testimony of the witness is 
irrelevant to the investigation, in which case 
the question shall be determined by a ma- 
jority vote of the committee. 


My interpretation is that there are 
three steps: 


First. A member of the committee 
would suggest the calling of a witness. 
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Second. The chairman would deter- 
mine whether the testimony would be 
relevant or would be irrelevant. 

Third. If the chairman determined 
that the testimony would be irrelevant, 
an appeal then would go to the entire 
committee; and the entire committee 
would decide whether the witness should 
be called or whether he should not be 
called. 

Mr. SCOTT. The legislative history 
of the discussion which led to the rule, in 
my judgment and in the judgment of 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Cur- 
IS], who has just spoken on the sub- 
ject, contemplates quite clearly that if 
there is a witness whose testimony would 
obviously be relevant, no ruling would be 
necessary. But if a doubt on the ques- 
tion of relevancy should exist—not a 
doubt on the political expediency of 
calling the witness—but if the doubt 
exists based on relevancy rather than on 
any other purpose, the chairman should 
raise it. The request should not be re- 
fused on the grounds that the commit- 
tee wishes to get rid of work or that the 
committee wishes to avoid further in- 
vestigation or further effort. The only 
issue that could be raised would be the 
issue of relevancy. That is why we have 
been making the distinction when coun- 
sel has said that some of our witnesses’ 
testimony would be cumulative 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senater yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I should like to finish my 
statement first. If the testimony would 
be cumulative, witnesses should be called 
if they have anything to tell about any 
misconduct going on, but relevancy is 
the only basis on which we would have 
a possibility of a dispute. 

I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I com- 
pletely agree that the question of cumu- 
lative evidence has no pertinence to the 
language of the rule. The only issue 
to be decided is the issue of relevancy, 
and not the possibility that the evidence 
might be cumulative in character. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. My understand- 
ing of the rule is that the burden of 
proof would be on the chairman to find 
that the testimony would be irrelevant. 
When the appearance of a witness is 
requested by a member of the commit- 
tee, it is presumed that his testimony 
would be relevant. The burden of proof 
would be on the chairman to find that 
the testimony would be irreevant. If 
the chairman should find that the testi- 
mony of the witness would be irrelevant, 
the question would then be put to the 
committee. 

Mr. SCOTT. The Senator is correct. 
The burden of proof is on the chairman. 
If the chairman should rule that the 
testimony would be irrelevant, that is 
his responsibility. His judgment would 
be on the record, whether his ruling 
were made for reasons of irrelevancy or 
any other reason. But the only right 
which the chairman has is to rule on 
the question of relevancy. The burden 
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of proof would be on the chairman. I 


agree. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Has any ruling been 
made by the chairman dealing with the 
relevancy or the irrelevancy of the testi- 
mony that the suggested witnesses would 
give? 

Mr. SCOTT. That is what the fuss 
is all about. There has been no such 
ruling. 

Mr. CLARK. Why does not the Sen- 
ator wait until he gets it rather than 
hollering before he is hurt? 

Mr. SCOTT. It is not the Senator 
who is hurt, but the public’s right to 
know that it is being damaged. If we 
should wait until the committee works 
its will, we would never get a ruling. 
The distinguished chairman of the com- 
m ttee has said on the floor of the Senate, 
in reply to the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Curtis], “No, you are not going to 
get the witnesses.” 

The counsel has recommended the 
closing of the hearings. 

We have pointed out that not only our 
letter has not been honored, but it has 
not even been acknowledged. While we 
are discussing questions of comity and 
courtesy I should like to point that out. 
The motion to terminate the investiga- 
tory phase of the body was the pending 
motion, The Senator from Kentucky, 
accepting certain statements made by 
me in the form of a motion, offered a 
substitute motion, which I accepted, in 
an attempt to force the committee to do 
justice to the minority. That was the 
purpose. The committee had already 
indicated that it would ignore our letter. 
It would not call the witnesses, no mat- 
ter how much piety we observe today. 
It is piety after the act and not piety 
before the act. The committee mem- 
bers were headlong in their attempt to 
force action on that motion. For that 
reason the Senator from Nebraska made 
the point of order that the committee 
could not meet during the session of the 
Senate. 

The point was made not to divert or to 
delay the proceedings, or to prevent 
counsel from his elaboration of why he 
would not do what we asked, but to make 
sure that the committee did not do a 
reckless thing in the face of evidence 
which we were prepared to offer. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. Iyield. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
believe at that point the Senator is 
guessing at what might have happened. 

Mr. SCOTT. I knew. The Senator 
from North Carolina had already pre- 
pared a statement stating what the vote 
would be. It would be 6 to 3. The 
statement was made even before the 
committee met. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. The 
committee never voted on the motion of 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr, 
Cooper], which was a substitute motion 
for the motion of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. That motion was never 
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voted on. We would have voted on it. 
I do not know whether it would have 
been agreed to or not. It probably 
would have carried. But the committee 
was forbidden to sit by the action of the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis]. 
That is all there was to it. There is no 
evidence whatsoever that the committee 
would not have voted for the motion of 
the Senator from Kentucky ([Mr. 
Coorer]. The question was never voted 
upon. It is still the pending business of 
the committee. 

Mr. SCOTT. Isuggest that the chair- 
man release to the Senate the transcript 
of the proceedings taken in executive 
session, which would clearly show what 
went on and who was in a hurry. Will 
the distinguished Senator Go so? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Does 
the Senator from Pennsylvania stand on 
the floor of the Senate and deny that 
we asked for permission to sit, and the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] 
requested that permission to sit not be 
granted? 

Mr. SCOTT. I do not. I assert that 
that, as the Senator from North Caro- 
lina ought to recognize, was one of the 
rights of the minority that we were seek- 
ing to preserve. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Cer- 
tainly. 

Mr. SCOTT. No one would quarrel 
with that. Will the Senator agree to my 
suggestion that the transcript of the 
proceedings during the executive session 
be released so that the Senate may be 
informed as to what actually went on? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. At 
the appropriate time, if the committee 
votes to do so, it will be released. Does 
that answer the Senator’s question? I 
do not take the responsibility of releas- 
ing testimony without a vote of the com- 
mittee, as the Senator well knows. 

Mr. SCOTT. Would the Senator from 
North Carolina, as an individual Sena- 
tor, vote for the release of the tran- 
script? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
would not say whether I would or 
whether I would not. I shall wait until 
the question arises. 

Mr. SCOTT. The statement not only 
answers my question, but it also strongly 
illustrates the problem which the mi- 
nority has had in the Committee on 
Rules and Administration all along. 

I say further—and I do not wish to 
take up unnecessary time—that it is sig- 
nificant that not a single witness re- 
quested by the minority members of the 
committee on their sole authority was 
ever called, so far as I can recall, in the 
course of the entire investigation. I 
know that we were consulted about other 
witnesses who were called. We said, “By 
all means, call them.“ I know that wit- 
nesses were called in private executive 
session and the testimony was subse- 
quently released, sometimes with the 
consent of the minority, and sometimes 
over its objection—sometimes over its 
objection by a record vote. The com- 
mittee proceeded in a zigzag fashion, 
now zigging in the direction of executive 
session only, now zagging in the direc- 
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tion of the executive session and public 
hearings, and then zigzagging in the di- 
rection of both, and then zigzagging in 
the direction of neither, as in the case of 
Walter Jenkins. The convolutions of 
the majority became ever more confus- 
ing. For that reason we feel that our 
rights were not preserved. 

In one instance only do I find that the 
specific recitation attempting to estab- 
lish statements made by Senators on the 
floor of the Senate yesterday was not 
correct. As to the stock of MGIC, Mort- 
gage Guarantee Insurance Co., it will be 
recalled that the Senator from Nebraska 
Mr. Curtis] and I—and I believe I was 
the Senator who asked for it—noted that 
at the time of the discussion in the com- 
mittee, in addition to asking for the call- 
ing of witnesses, I had asked that all the 
stock transfer books and other records 
of the MGIC company be made available 
to the full committee so that we could 
determine who were the stockholders, 
and if there were any mysterious stock- 
holders, since the Senator from North 
Carolina seems to have taken some relish 
in mentioning only two names on this 
long list—the name of Mr. Baker and a 
name of a Member of the other body. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. Not at this time. I re- 
spectfully suggest that the procedure 
was regrettable and uncalled for, and 
the more uncalled for in that we are un- 
able yet to find out who the stockholders 
in MGIC are, because on page 8 of the 
statement of the distinguished Senator 
from North Carolina is the statement: 

Furthermore, the committee has had access 
to all the company records, including stock 
records and stock transfers. The commit- 
tee has in its files a list of all stockholders 
as of September 1960 numbering approxi- 
mately 550, and as of October 1963 number- 
ing 6,700. All of this information was fully 
available long before the statements were 
put into Monday’s record. 


If the committee will release the tran- 
script of that executive session, it will 
be noted that I asked, not for the stock 
records as of a certain day or as of an- 
other day, but for all the stock records, 
to find out whose names some of the 
stock was put in. My purpose was to 
find out how many dummy names or hid- 
den transactions were involved. My pur- 
pose was to find out whether employees 
of the Senate other than Mr. Baker were 
involved in these transactions. 

My recollection is that the record will 
show that my request was not even hon- 
ored by an acknowledgment. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. In a moment. Let me 
finish this thought. 

The attempt to make it appear that 
we were given all this information is par- 
ticularly unfortunate, since this Senator 
did not know that the information was 
available. This Senator asked for the 
information. This Senator is not cer- 
tain whether the information is avail- 
able, because we do not know whether 
all stock transfers, not merely those as 
of a certain day, are available. This 
Senator was not told in the executive 
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session that the committee had in its file 
all the data about which it now informs 
the Senate, but about which it was then 
in no hurry to inform Senators present. 

I now yield to the Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

Mr. PELL. If the Senator will exam- 
ine the files of the committee, which are 
available, and which I had the opportu- 
nity to examine, he will find the 6,700 
names of the present stockholders and 
those who held it before that particular 
date. This information was available to 
any Senator who took the trouble to look 
for it. It was also available to the inves- 
tigators, including the investigators cho- 
sen by the Senator. 

Mr.SCOTT. In saying “investigators” 
in the plural, the Senator does us a great 
honor. All we had was one, and he was 
not allowed to initiate any investigation. 

Mr. PELL. That is not true. 

Mr. CLARK. That is not so. 

Mr. SCOTT. We had one minority 
counsel, and one minority investigator. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, the Senator is skating 
on pretty thin ice. Does he want the 
Senate to understand that the files of the 
MGIC corporation with respect to stock- 
holders were denied to the minority in- 
vestigator or members? 

Mr. SCOTT. No. I said I made the 
request, but that the request was ig- 
nored. 

Mr. CLARK. But the information is 
there. The Senator’s investigator had 
time to examine it. 

Mr. SCOTT. I am told that if I want 
to go through many thousands of pages 
of the transcript and use our lone inves- 
tigator for nothing else, I may find out 
something I do not know now. I agree. 

Mr. CLARK. What does the Senator 
want to know now? 

Mr. SCOTT. Is this a twin act? 

Mr. CLARK. Yes; sometimes. 

Mr. SCOTT. I want to know the rea- 
son for the reluctance to tell Senators 
who are on the committee who wanted to 
know, and for stating on the floor, “If 
you had dug far enough and deeply 
enough, and if you had spent hours and 
hours of work to do it, and had your in- 
vestigator neglect all other work, it 
could have been done.” 

Mr. PELL. I looked, having great curi- 
osity about the matter, through the list 
of names of those MGIC stockholders 
who bought before September 1960, and 
I did not notice any names with which 
I was familiar. 

Mr. SCOTT. The Senator is likely 
to be a very trusting Senator and not 
know all the names of all the “skull- 
duggers” around Washington, D.C. I 
do not say that I do, either; but there 
are ways to find out. I was not accord- 
ed any reply whatever. I think it was 
felt, when we asked for something, that 
the best answer was to say nothing, and 
that we would not pursue the request. 
This was one of those occasions. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? I should like to ask my 
friend a question. 

Mr. CLARK. Which friend? 

Mr. MILLER. If he is not able to an- 
swer the question, I wonder if his friend 
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from Pennsylvania, the senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania, or possibly the chair- 
man of the committee, can answer. 

Mr. CLARK. If my friend will yield, 
I shall be happy to answer my friend. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I have 
found that many people are deeply con- 
cerned about answers to many of these 
questions, but I am constantly asked one 
question in correspondence and when I 
return to my State, “Why the delay 
in the committee’s commencing con- 
tempt proceedings against Mr. Baker and 
certain other witnesses who have ap- 
peared before the committee?” Perhaps 
a further question is: “Is the committee 
going to take any action or not with 
respect to contempt proceedings?” 

The reason why this question has come 
up, particularly recently, is that there 
have been reports that the committee was 
about to fold up. There has been much 
concern about whether or not the com- 
mittee is about to fold up before con- 
tempt proceedings are brought, or even 
whether contempt proceedings are going 
to be brought at all. 

I think we should have answers to 
those questions: (a) Will contempt pro- 
ceedings be brought? and (b) why the 
delay? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator was kind 
enough to ask me this question. I am 
sure, if the chairman of the committee 
wants to amplify it, the Senator will do 
him the courtesy of giving him that 
opportunity. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator from 
Iowa suggests that either the Senator 
from Pennsylvania or the chairman of 
the committee, himself, answer the 
question: 

Mr. CLARK. This is an ex-lawyer of 
some experience in these matters, but 
nothing more recent than 10 or 12 years 
ago? The question whether contempt 
proceedings brought by the Senate can 
be made to stick in the courts is an ex- 
tremely complicated one, depending 
upon proper interpretation of the deci- 
sions of the Federal courts, not all of 
which are entirely consistent with each 
other. 

The more recent decisions tend to 
quite substantially curtail the right of 
the Senate to cite for contempt and ob- 
tain a conviction. 

Counsel for the committee, Major 
McClendon, is working in conjunction 
with minority counsel, and they are pur- 
suing presently the legal questions in- 
volved as to whether contempt citations 
can be made to stick. 

I have every confidence that that legal 
inquiry will be completed shortly, and 
recommendations can then be made to 
the committee. 

In my own view, which is very super- 
ficial, and off the “top of my head! and 
I would not want to be held to this at a 
later date—I have considerable doubt as 
to whether contempt citations could be 
made to stick against any of the wit- 
nesses, each of whom has been repre- 
sented by extremely able and expe- 
rienced legal counsel. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 
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Mr. SCOTT. If the Senator will be 
brief, because I shall try to finish. 

Mr. MILLER. I appreciate the re- 
sponse of the senior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. The junior Senator from Iowa 
recognizes that this can be a “sticky” 
one. However, it would seem to me that 
if there was any reasonable possibility 
that contempt proceedings could be suc- 
cessfully conducted, if there ever was 
going to be a time for the Senate to get 
moving on something like this, this is the 
time. If they cannot be made to stick 
when the integrity of the Senate is in- 
volved, as it is in this case, it seems to 
me we may as well forget about any con- 
tempt proceeding at any time. 

Even though the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania may have reservations about 
whether or not these citations can be 
successfully prosecuted, I hope he will 
lend his voice to seeing that all efforts 
are made, if there is any reasonable 
possibility of having them successfully 
carried out. 

Mr. CLARK. I agree with my friend 
from Iowa. I would add only one other 
observation, that I am not one—and I 
do not believe the Senator from Iowa is 
one, either—who likes to start some- 
thing he cannot finish. 

Mr. SCOTT. I thank the Senator from 
Iowa. I make this further observation 
that is typical of the rest of the proceed- 
ings in this investigation. The question 
has never been raised in a meeting of the 
full committee, and counsel has never 
told us of the various involutions or con- 
volutions of the legal processes which 
would indicate whether there is any in- 
tent to proceed with contempt proceed- 
ings. The minority, as usual, is in the 
dark. We have never been told. We 
shall be told when counsel is ready to 
tell us, and when the chairman and the 
majority may have had some discussion 
of it. We are not consultec in advance 
on investigations. Generally. we are 
not told what the results of the investi- 
gations have shown until the questioning 
of the witness. Of course, we are then 
told that it is all available, if we just take 
our fingernails and dig through many 
hundreds of pages 

Mr. PELL. Some of us do. 

Mr. SCOTT. Perhaps we find it, and 
perhaps we do not. Several weeks ago 
we requested that a session be held with 
the investigator of the full committee. 
115 procedure has gone something like 


The investigator tells the general coun- 
sel. In certain committees, only the gen- 
eral counsel will investigate, as was made 
clear to us at one point. In other cases, 
the investigator tells him what he has 
done. He tells him whether what has 
been produced was worthwhile. Then 
the staff will meet to hear the investi- 
gators. They tell whatever counsel be- 
lieves they should tell. At times there 
are perfectly proper caucuses of the ma- 
jority to discuss the committee work, and 
then they call in the minority to say that 
they have decided to conclude the inves- 
tigatory phase. 

At first, we felt reasonably confident 
that the committee seriously intended 
to explore the full extent of the corrup- 
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tion, the fiscal irregularities, and other 
improprieties involved. We in the mi- 
nority were willing to work through the 
ordinary processes of the committee. 
But we discussed, first of all, the strict 
construction that nothing could be inves- 
tigated in the concept of the majority 
counsel which did not involve fiscal ir- 
regularities, and that other improprieties 
had no meaning to the committee except 
as they might be related back to being 
money-dishonest. Any other impropriety 
was not to be considered as within the 
scope of the resolution. When the com- 
mittee regulations were used, as they 
have been, to prevent a full and complete 
investigation, we in the minority have 
been forced to take our case to the Sen- 
ate and thus to the court of public 
opinion. 

I do not believe, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, that it is wise to legislate 
from the floor of the Senate. Neither do 
I believe that it is wise to conduct an in- 
vestigation from the floor of the Senate 
alone—under ordinary circumstances. 
But these are not ordinary circum- 
stances. 

This committee is not investigating 
a generality of subjects, as the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, for 
example, has done, 

We are investigating ourselves. 

The question is serious as to whether 
we can adequately do so. 

Mr. President, the American people be- 
lieve that a massive coverup is going on 
here in Washington; and they are right. 

For myself, I am content to return to 
the ordinary procedures of the Rules 
Committee so long as the committee as- 
sures me that it intends to investigate. 
But if the committee plans to play a 
game called avert the eyes—as it has 
been doing, I want no part of that. 

In an earlier investigation, the execu- 
tive department took a very high moral 
view of an investigation by the Senate 
of the United States. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I have listened this 
afternoon to all of this debate. I am 
concerned about it strictly in one regard, 
and that is that nothing occur in this 
precedent-making and precedent-ac- 
cepting body which will live on to plague 
us and reduce the effectiveness of the 
congressional investigating system. 

I have served on investigating com- 
mittees of the House and the Senate 
longer than has any other Member of 
Congress in the history of Congress. It 
happened to be my responsibility, start- 
ing away back in the House with Martin 
Dies. I have watched the rules of proce- 
dure being developed in the crucible of 
experience. The rules of procedure are 
vastly important. Back in the days of 
the first years of the Dies committee in 
the House we had to evolve and develop 
our rules as we experienced the prob- 
lems which necessitate fair, adequate, 
and acceptable rules of procedure. 

It has taken a long period of time— 
growth, evolution, and mutual under- 
standing—to develop the great investiga- 
tive capacity of the Congress to the 
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point where it now stands and the com- 
mittee rules which enable Congress to 
conduct investigations successfully and 
satisfactorily. 

Under the leadership of the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], the 
chairman of the Senate Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations, some her- 
culean investigative tasks have been 
undertaken for the public good; and the 
public good has been well served. We 
have reached areas of understanding, 
and principles, and precedents. We 
have worked out and had printed the 
procedures and through precedent and 
mutual respect for each other’s rights 
we have developed binding precedents, 

I stand here amazed therefore that 
an argument can develop which takes 
several hours of debate in the Senate as 
to whether minority members of the 
committee have a right to call witnesses. 
That is fundamental, if we are to have 
an investigative arm of the Congress. 
If we destroy the investigative arm of 
the Senate by denying the right of the 
minority to call witnesses, it becomes 
a useless appendage. Without such 
minority rights every investigation could 
become either a whitewash or a witch 
hunt. 

To be quibbling about whether the 
minority has a right to call a witness, 
it seems to me is to be quibbling about 
whether the minority should be consid- 
ered as members of the committee at all. 
Surely no self-respecting Senator could 
serve on an investigations committee if 
he were denied even the right to call 
in a witness. 

I would not serve on a committee 
with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLELLAN] one fraction of a second 
despite my great admiration for him— 
if he were even to suggest that minority 
members of an investigating committee 
could not call a witness. And Senators 
can be positive Senator McCLELLAN 
would never assume such an unfair and 
self-defeating attitude. What is this all 
about? 

I could cite case after case after case 
in which the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Curtis], who also serves on the 
committee with me, of which the Senator 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] is 
chairman, and I have been insisting with 
the Senator from Arkansas that a cer- 
tain witness be called. Perhaps he has 
not approved of that particular witness 
and has tried to dissuade us from calling 
him, and sometimes we have yielded. 
Sometimes we have been obdurate; but 
whenever we have insisted on our right, 
he has said, “Go ahead and call all the 
witnesses you want, and assume respon- 
sibility for calling them.” 

That is fair; it is appropriate; and it 
is right. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I wonder 
if the Senator from Pennsylvania would 
allow me to regain the floor to make a 
unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. SCOTT. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from North Carolina for that 
purpose. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], who 
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was scheduled to make a speech on Sat- 
urday, cannot make that speech, because 
he will be absent from Washington. 
He would like to make his speech tonight. 

First, I should like to ask unanimous 
consent that I be allowed to renew my 
speech on the next occasion and in so 
doing that it be not counted as a second 
speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. I also ask unanimous 
consent that the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania be allowed to complete his state- 
ment; and that after all the statements 
are completed, a quorum call be made, 
which will not be a live quorum, but 
merely one to alert Senators to the fact 
that the Senate is taking up another 
matter, so that when the Senator from 
Arkansas obtains the floor, he can yield 
to the Senator from Delaware [Mr. WIL- 
trams] for an insertion in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, contin- 
uing my remarks—and I am not quite 
sure whether I yielded in the middle of 
a sentence or at the end of a para- 
graph—I take the floor interested only 
in preserving the right and the power of 
the Senate to investigate. I do not 
wish to see a majority of a committee 
investigating established procedures even 
on a temporary basis—because this is 
not their regular stock in trade—which 
will come back to destroy the effective- 
ness of our whole investigative concept. 

I could not disagree more than I do 
with my genial friend, the senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania, when he tends to 
downgrade the importance of congres- 
sional investigating committees. But 
that will be the subject of a different 
debate. I should like to point out to my 
genial friend from North Carolina [Mr. 
Jorpan] and I am sure he is a “reluc- 
tant dragon” in this matter, because he 
did not volunteer for the chairmanship 
as he has not had the background and 
training in that field—that I had the 
privilege, when another Senator from 
North Carolina, Clyde Hoey, was the 
chairman, of serving as a minority mem- 
ber of an investigative committee which 
was so hot by comparison with the Bobby 
Baker case that one cannot draw rea- 
sonable lines of similarity about it, in- 
volving deep freezers, involving mink 
coats, involving high officials in the 
White House. I served for several years 
as a minority member under Senator 
Clyde Hoey of the State so ably repre- 
sented by the Senators from North Car- 
olina. 

Senator Clyde Hoey would have no 
more thought of trving to stop Senator 
Nixon or Senator Muxpr or any other 
minority member of his investigating 
committee from calling a witness than he 
would have thought of saying that the 
hearings should have been conducted 
solely by the Democratic majority on that 
committee. 

Any investigation has political poten- 
tialities. This one has, and the Billy 
Sol Estes had. So had the TFX investi- 
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gation. However, I would like to plead 
with my good friends on the majority 
side and say that it does not take very 
long to call 16 or 17 witnesses, and that 
they should accede to what the minority 
members wish. The Senate is not doing 
very much, or taking many votes, or 
settling very many things, and will not 
be in the next few weeks. In the course 
of 2 or 3 weeks it should be easily pos- 
sible to hear 16 or 17 witnesses. 

If the witnesses have nothing impor- 
tant to say, if a witness lets them down, 
they will be far more embarrassed than 
the majority members of the committee. 
I have called some witnesses that I 
wished I had not called. If the minority 
calls witnesses who have nothing to con- 
tribute, that fact will do more injury 
to them than if the majority members 
say, “We do not think they have any- 
thing to offer, so we will use our political 
power to prevent their being called.” 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK Iam sure I speak for my 
two colleagues on the majority of the 
committee—and if I am incorrect, they 
will correct me—when I say that we 
honor both the intelligence and the deep 
experience of our friend from South 
Dakota, who has rendered such valiant 
service in many an investigation over a 
great many years, and that before we 
come to a conclusion we shall give most 
careful and prayerful and thoughtful 
consideration to the views he has so 
eloquently expressed 

Mr. MUNDT. I appreciate the Sena- 
tor’s statement. I am sorry that the 
printed word will not indicate the sincere 
tones of the voice he used. The state- 
ment will look very good in print and I 
believe upon sober reflection the ma- 
jority will concede to the minority its 
right to have heard the witnesses they 
consider significant in the search for 
truth. 

If we permit to go unchallenged the 
concept that a minority member of the 
investigating committee cannot have 
witnesses heard that he wishes to have 
heard, we shall have destroyed some- 
thing far more important to the minority 
and to the Senate and the country in 
the investigative process than any possi- 
ble deduction or conclusion or finding 
about the Bobby Baker case. 

That is why I plead with my distin- 
guished majority friends. Merely be- 
cause they have the power, 2 to 1 on the 
committee, I hope they will not use it. 
Rules are made to protect the minority. 
Although the majority can overrule the 
minority, I hope they will not do so in 
an arbitrary and unprecedented use of 
power. . 

I do not know that the majority in- 
tends to do that. However, I have lis- 
tened long this afternoon to the assump- 
tions on one side that such is the pending 
plan. By having the hearings go to the 
final witness, until all are satisfied, the 
committee will eliminate a great many 
suspicions which otherwise will attach 
to whatever finding the committee 
makes, It is far better to receive and 
hear the full truth in any investigation 
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than to prevent a full flow of evidence 
and thus give good reason for rumor and 
doubt to replace a full and fair portrayal 
of the facts. 

Mr. SCOTT. I thank the Senator 
from South Dakota. I observe the old 
saying that it is good to have a giant’s 
strength, but it is tyranny to use it. 

There was a time in the Senate when 
the right of the minority was highly re- 
garded. While this may sound archaic 
to the present Members of the Senate, 
and while solicitude for the Senate by 
the executive department may sound ab- 
solutely sissified, in view of stronger posi- 
tions subsequently taken, let me, at least, 
reach back into the ancient days of 1945, 
to the 9th of November, when the Sen- 
ator from Montana, Mr. Wheeler, rose 
as a minority Member of the Senate and 
made certain observations, which I shall 
ask to have included in the Rrcorp. He 
pointed out that an investigation was 
conducted into the Teapot Dome affair, 
which was carried on by Senator Walsh 
of Montana, and an investigation of the 
Department of Justice, and that he 
served as a minority member of the com- 
mittee in those investigations. 

I point out that we have only asked 
counsel, in his gracious wisdom and gen- 
erous kindness, and investigators whom 
the Senate employs, to be good enough to 
meet with the minority and tell us what 
they have found out from the depart- 
ments of Government. 

Consider what happened in 1945. 

There was a day when Senators could 
go to the departments of Government 
and ask questions and get answers. This 
is an illustration. Senator Wheeler said: 

In all my experience with any investigating 
committee, I have never known of any one 
member of a committee not being permitted 
to go and look over the files in any depart- 
cone of the Government of the United 

8. 


Then later in the remarks: 


I call attention to the fact that in the 
Daugherty investigation I sent for files my- 
self. I asked for files from the Attorney 
General of the United States, Mr. Daugherty. 
He refused to give them to me. I have for- 
gotten the ground he stated, but at any 
rate he refused to give them to me. When 
he did so, the President of the United States, 
Mr. Coolidge, called him in and asked for 
his resignation, and Mr. Daugherty was 
eliminated from the office of Attorney Gen- 
eral. After that time, when the new Attor- 
ney General was appointed, every single file 
I ever asked for, as a minority member of 
the committee, was furnished to me. 


Then after some further remarks, he 
said: 

As I have stated, my colleague, Senator 
Walsh of Montana, was a minority member 
of the committee investigating the Teapot 
Dome situation. I know of my own personal 
knowledge that he got from the Department, 
and from officials in the Department, in- 
formation which he afterwards used, and 
if he had not been permitted to do that, 
and if I had not been permitted to do it, 
I am sure there would have been a complete 
failure of the investigation of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 


The then President of the United 
States directed that all the files of the 
Government of the United States in 
every office of the Government of the 
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United States which bore on the sub- 
ject of the investigation were to be made 
available to the investigators, majority 
and minority alike. 

To what a pass have we come now, 
when the minority does not have the 
right to call witnesses, and when not 
even on bended knee can we persuade 
the counsel of the committee, an em- 
ployee, and the investigators, who are 
employees, or the majority members, to 
let us know what is going on, except 
what they want to tell us? 

I believe that makes the point pretty 
well. 

Let those who wish to obscure the is- 
sue talk of politics. Let them talk about 
offended sensibilities of those who wish 
the public to forget. Let them talk 
about the amount of notice they receive 
before a Senator speaks who wish to 
obstruct and befog the issue. However, 
let the public be told the truth. Let it 
be told in this investigation. That is 
all we ask. That is what we shall con- 
tinue to ask. If we do not get it, the 
public will judge. On their judgment 
Iam content to rest. 

I ask unanimous consent that I may 
include the colloquy from the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of November 9, 1945, to 
which I have referred. 

Mr. CLARK. Reserving the right to 
object, I would like to ask the Senator 
to identify that material a little better. 

Mr. SCOTT. I am glad to show it 
to the Senator. I have just finished 
reading from it. I am sorry the Senator 
was not his usual alert self. 

Mr. CLARK. I must admit that my 
attention wandered after a while. I 
have no objection. That was back in 


1945. 

Mr.SCOTT. Yes; in the good old days 
when people had rights. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 


There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


Mr. WHEELER. I concur in what the Sena- 
tor from Illinois has said with reference to 
authorizing a single member of the com- 
mittee to hold hearings. I have served on 
a good many investigations since I have been 
a Member of the Senate, and some very im- 
portant ones. I assisted to quite an extent 
in the Teapot Dome investigation carried on 
by my colleague, Senator Watsx, of Montana 
and likewise I carried on the investigation 
of the Department of Justice. I was a minor- 
ity member of the committee. 

In all my experience with any investigat- 
ing committee, I have never known of any 
one member of a committee not being per- 
mitted to go and look over the files in any 
department of the Government of the United 
States. This is the first time I have ever 
known anything of that kind being ques- 
tioned. I think it is very unfortunate that 
the question should be brought up, because 
I feel we should have confidence enough in 
the Members of the Senate and in the mem- 
bers of committees, so that any member of 
a committee should be permitted to look over 
any files he might desire to examine. 

I call attention to the fact that in the 
Daugherty investigation I sent for files my- 
self. I asked for files from the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, Mr. Daugherty. 
He refused to give them to me. I have for- 
gotten the ground he stated, but at any rate 
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he refused to give them to me. When he 
did so, the President of the United States, 
Mr. Coolidge, called him in and asked for 
his resignation, and Mr. Daugherty was elim- 
inated from the office of Attorney General. 
After that time, when the new Attorney 
General was appointed, every single file I ever 
asked for, as a minority member of the com- 
mittee, was furnished to me. 

I think what is happening now is very 
unfortunate. I think, possibly, it is giving 
the country the wrong impression. I can- 
not conceive any member of any committee 
asking for files and being refused them. 

As I have stated, my colleague, Senator 
Wars, of Montana, was a minority member 
of the committee investigating the Teapot 
Dome situation. I know of my own personal 
knowledge that he got from the Department, 
and from officials in the Department, in- 
formation which he afterward used, and if 
he had not been permitted to do that, and 
if I had not been permitted to do it, I am sure 
there would have been a complete failure of 
the investigation of the Department of 
Justice. 


Mr. SCOTT. I also ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
an editorial published in the Washington 
Daily News, and an editorial published in 
the New York Times. I am sure it is not 
necessary to show the Times editorial to 
my colleague, because he reads it some- 
what in advance of the Bible. It is a 
wonderful newspaper, I may add. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


From the New York Times, Mar. 18, 1964 
THE BAKER NONINVESTIGATION 


The investigation of Robert G. Baker has 
degenerated into a partisan squabble be- 
tween the Democrats and Republicans on 
the Senate Rules Committee. 

The majority wants to close down the hear- 
ings, claiming that the committee now has 
enough information to recommend new rules 
for Congressmen and their employees. The 
minority, which may be more interested in 
embarrassing the Democrats than in getting 
at the truth, charges that further investiga- 
tion is needed. But whoever will be helped 
politically, the public will be shortchanged 
if this slipshod inquiry is brought to an end 
while the many unanswered questions about 
Mr. Baker and his transactions remain un- 
answered. 

Senator B. EVERETT JORDAN of North Caro- 
lina, who is in charge of the investigation, 
argues that the committee’s authority is 
limited. This is a lame excuse. We do not 
believe in a congressional committee exceed- 
ing its own authority, but the fact is that Mr. 
JORDAN'S committee has been uncommonly 
timorous and ostrichlike in the scope of its 
inquiry. Its investigators have appeared re- 
markably reluctant to delve into matters 
that involve influence peddling and conflicts 
of interest within the Congress itself. As 
Mr. Jorpan put it in an unforgettable phrase: 
“We aren't investigating Senators.“ 

Yet public concern, already rising, is sure 
to grow stronger if Congress falls to make a 
conscientious effort to expose whatever rot- 
tenness may exist in its own establishment. 
The facts that have already come out made 
it clear that Mr. Baker was far from a rugged 
individualist in his rise to millionaire status. 
Many more facts need to be elucidated. 

Further investigation is required in the 
case of the mortgage insurance company that 
gave politicians an opportunity to make a 
killing in its stock after receiving a favorable 
tax ruling from the Treasury. More infor- 
mation is needed on what, if anything, the 
Murchison interests in Dallas and the late 
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Senator Robert Kerr may have received for 
providing gifts and credit to Mr. Baker. The 
public has a right to know more than it 
now does about alleged rebates made by an 
insurance agent who sold policies to Presi- 
dent Johnson and Mr. Baker and more about 
the profitable Florida real estate deals made 
by a group of Congressmen and their as- 
sociates. It has a right to know just what 
quos were given for the other quids prof- 
fered Mr. Baker and his friends. And the 
committee itself has a duty to reveal whether 
there have been any attempts to intimidate 
it or its witnesses. 

A conscientious attempt to get at the truth 
should not be aimed at titillating the public 
with tales of scandal and corruption. Nor 
is it needed to judge whether any laws have 
been broken, for the courts will deal with 
that. But a full-scale investigation is an 
essential prerequisite for writing now regu- 
lations governing conflicts of interest. It is 
pointless to clean house without a thorough 
airing and assessment of the mess that called 
for a new broom. 

Congress must carry out the painful and 
courageous task of investigating itself, Its 
own sense of self-esteem and its reputation 
with the public are at stake. Unless it un- 
dertakes a full examination of the facts, 
however unsavory and distasteful, it will be 
doing irreparable damage to its own posi- 
tion, If it closes the Baker investigation 
now, it will be paying the price for a long 
time to come. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 
Mar. 18, 1964] 


Baker Prose—Banc or Bust? 


It is easy to holler “politics,” as some 
Democrats a e doing, in answer to Republi- 
can claims that the Bobby Baker probe is 
being wrapped up before it is finished. It 
is just as valid to accuse the Democratic 
majority on the investigating committee of 
“politics” in deciding to abandon the probe. 

Politics or not, Senator Scorr made a good 
case this week against the obvious intent of 
the Democrats to quit. His blast on the 
Senate floor was good enough, at least, to 
postpone the intent. 

The Senator said he and two others of the 
GOP minority on the committee had a list 
of witnesses to be called, among them Walter 
Jenkins of the White House staff. An insur- 
ance man testified he dealt with Mr. Jenkins 
in placing adve tising with a radio station 
owned by President Johnson's family after 
he had sold Mr. Johnson an insurance policy 
through Bobby Baker. Mr. Jenkins denied 
this, but not in sworn testimony before the 
committee. 

Senator Scorr charged that the committee 
headed by Senator Jorpan of North Carolina, 
arbitrarily has skipped a lot of possible testi- 
mony. It has refused to follow up many 
of its leads. It is, he said, all set to “cut and 
run.” 

Politics or no politics, we think the public 
is interested in a cleanup of the bewildering 
Bobby Baker tangle. The Senate should be 
even more interested, because it is the repu- 
tation of the Senate, more than anything 
else, which otherwise can be tainted. 


Mr. CLARK. I do read the Times be- 
fore I read the house journal of my 
friend, the Philadelphia Inquirer. 

Mr. SCOTT. That is a great newspa- 
per. I have great regard for it. If the 
senior Senator from Pennsylvania wishes 
to make some derogatory remarks about 
an independent journal and its great 
publisher, I must say that I wish the 
Recorp to show that I entirely disagree 
with him. 

I thank the Senator from North Caro- 
lina for yielding to me. 
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Mr. CLARK. I was merely speaking 
of the order of priority. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I am impelled to say a 
word or two about the controversy which 
has just been concluded. Having had 
some experience in investigations, I can 
say that the calling of witnesses was nev- 
er a serious problem in the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, which held a 
2-year investigation of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, or in the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Perhaps the distinction between other 
investigations and the one now under 
discussion is that most investigations are 
not so politically involved as is the pres- 
ent one. I believe that is the real rea- 
son why the controversy over who may 
call a witness is of such a critical nature. 
I suggest that it is not the rules of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
or of any other committee that are really 
at fault. It is the nature of the sub- 
ject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Govern in the chair). Under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] was to 
be recognized next. 

Mr.FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, with 
the understanding that I reserve my 
right to the floor, I yield to the Senator 
from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator from Arkansas. 


NEED FOR MEAT IMPORT ROLL- 
BACK 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, on Wednesday, March 11, 1964, 
the Finance Committee, of which I am a 
member, began hearings on legislation 
to roll back imports of meat and live- 
stock products. 

We heard testimony from several dis- 
tinguished Members of the Senate, all of 
whom made the point that prompt and 
effective action is necessary to meet this 
critical situation. 

Among the most concise and analytical 
discussions was that of the Senior Sena- 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], who so 
ably led the efforts in the Senate 2 weeks 
ago to bring about legislation dealing 
with the problem. 

I wish to join the chairman of our 
committee, the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Byrp], who, at the conclusion of the 
first day’s hearings, said: 

I wish to commend Senator HrusKa for 
making one of the best and clearest state- 
ments that I have heard for a long time be- 
fore this committee. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that Mr. Hruska’s remarks and prepared 
statement be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
and statement were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
REMARKS BY SENATOR ROMAN L. HRUSKA, OF 

NEBRASKA, BEFORE THE SENATE FINANCE 

COMMITTEE, MARCH 11, 1964 


Senator HrusKa. I am confident that this 
committee is aware of the very serious and 
critical nature of the problem at hand, 
namely, the general crisis in the cattle mar- 
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ket. I am assuming further that the com- 
mittee knows that one of the major factors 
in the entire farm picture is the cattle pic- 
ture because the cattle industry is the back- 
bone of American agriculture. 

Now, when that segment sags, the whole 
structure sags. There is not any question 
about it. This past year, the past 14 months 
or so, the cattle market has sagged, and 
sagged badly. 

I am not going to go into the details, We 
know what they are. They were debated 
thoroughly last week in the Senate. The 
statement I submitted here contains details 
on those points. 

There are two points I would like to dis- 
cuss with committee. I do so because I 
think they are the critical points. I think 
they will help to bring this matter into good 
focus. 

The first point is this, that imports are a 
major factor in the cattle market collapse 
which we have experienced these last 14 or 
15 months, It is not the only source, not 
the only factor, but it is the major con- 
tributing factor. 

The second point I would like to discuss 
is that the agreements entered into by the 
United States with Australia, New Zealand, 
and Ireland are not only not effective and 
not helpful, but they are actually injurious 
to this situation. 

By way of conclusion, inasmuch as im- 
ports are the major factor, inasmuch as the 
agreements and the routes indicated by the 
Departments of State and Agriculture will 
not afford relief and will not do the job, 
there is only one way for us to go, and that 
is by legislative action. 

Now, then, as to the first point, the im- 
ports of beef and veal are the major factor 
in the cattle price collapse. Originally the 
Secretary of Agriculture denied that they 
were a major factor and did so pretty con- 
sistently until about December of last year. 
His present position, however, seems to be 
that imports are a heavy factor and must be 
dealt with. 

The fact that the agreements with Aus- 
tralla and New Zealand and Ireland were 
entered into is a recognition of this fact. 

It is the current composite judgment, Mr. 
Chairman, of the U.S. Senate that the im- 
ports of these products are the major con- 
tributing factor. That is reflected by the 
close vote on the amendment, the so-called 
Hruska amendment which received 44 votes. 
Also one must remember the large number 
of Senators who declared themselves as being 
in sympathy with the amendment, its objec- 
tives and its ultimate approval, but not at 
that time and in that form. We heard the 
majority leader here today express those very 
sentiments; members of this committee here 
have expressed themselves to that effect 
although they did not vote for the amend- 
ment. That is perfectly all right. That is 
their prerogative, their honest feeling, and 
I know they are not in any way blamed 
for it. 

Now, the consensus of opinion by cattle- 
men's associations is that imports are a 
major factor. For example, let me read this 
very brief passage from the statement made 
in the Tariff Commission hearings in De- 
cember of last year by the California Cattle- 
men's Association. I am quoting now: 

“Economic analysis and contacts in the 
meat trade indicate that imported beef used 
for manufacturing purposes has depressed 
cow prices from $3 to $4 per hundred 
pounds,“ and then they go on from there. 

Another evidence that imports are a major 
contributing factor is to be found in the 
November 1963 Livestock and Meat Situa- 
tion Report of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. There, the conclusion was reached 
that for each increase in imports of about 
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180 million pounds, on a carcass weight 
equivalent basis, including live cattle, there 
is a decrease in the market of about 30 cents 
per hundred pounds. 

Inasmuch as we roughly estimate 1963 
imports at about 1,800 million pounds for 
all forms of beef, carcass weight equivalent, 
that would affect prices by about $3 a hun- 
dredweight. A table showing imports of beef 
in terms of carcass weight equivalent is at 
the end of my remarks. 

That was the considered opinion of the 
Department of Agriculture Livestock and 
Meat Situation Report. For a reference to 
that, I would like to cite the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for February 7 of this year at page 
2442 where there is set out an exchange of 
correspondence between this Senator and the 
economist for the Department of Agricul- 
ture on that very point. 

Now, the foregoing constitutes definite 
proof that imports are a major contributing 
factor of collapse of cattle prices. 

Now, there are other factors. I have here 
a list of five which are released by the River 
Markets Group. Now, that is the or, 
tion representing the central public livestock 
markets along the Missouri, including those 
at Sioux Falls, Sioux City, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, and Omaha. They made a splendid re- 
port, an analysis of this entire cattle price 
situation, and they list these five factors. 
I will run through them hurriedly. 

First, U.S. cattle numbers are up around 
3 million head as of January 1, 1964. 

Second, ranchers again failed to cull their 
cow herds, and even further increases in 
numbers seem to be in prospect for 1964. 

Third, most feeders readily admit that 
holding cattle beyond normal market weight 
has contributed to a tremendous increase of 
beef tonnage, up 30 to 50 pounds per head. 

Fourth, favorable winter weather has 
brought on further days on the range that 
further accentuated this tonnage problem 
because cattle are weighing another 30 or 
50 pounds heavier than formerly. 

Fifth, rapid growth of tonnage of meat 
imports. 

At this point, I should like to deal very 
briefly with the idea as to whether overpro- 
duction in this country is responsible for 
the collapse in cattle prices. 

At present we have a cattle population 
roughly of about 107 million. 1964 is con- 
sidered by economists as being about the 6th 
year of a cycle We are going constantly 
through cycles in the livestock industry. 
The previous cycle lasted some 10 years. The 
cycle before that lasted some 12 years. But 
even with 107 million head, which is 16 mil- 
lion head more than 1968, there is a slower 
buildup in this cycle than in previous cycles. 

Now, when we reached the crest on previ- 
ous occasions, the large cattle population, 
depressed prices, and there had to be an ad- 
justment. But in each instance the country 
as well as the cattle industry was able to 
make that adjustment without too much 
difficulty or delay. Several factors entered 
into such adjustment. 

What are they? What are they? Well, 
some of them are: the increase in popula- 
tion, the increase in income, the increase in 
per capita consumption, These tended after 
a while to work off the crest of that cycle 
and then we would go down into a more 
stable situation. 

There is some justification for the increase 
in our cattle population. In the 41st An- 
nual Agricultural Outlook Conference in 
November last year, there is this statement, 
however, which I think is very significant. 
It says that experience in the past decade 
suggests that the normal gains in popula- 
tion, income and the continued preference 
for beef makes it possible for consumers to 
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absorb an annual increase in beef produc- 
tion in the neighborhood of 3 percent and 
still maintain relatively stable prices for 
producers. 

So we have that 3-percent increase in 
beef production which we can absorb and 
deal with, even with the crest, even with 
the rise and the fall of the numbers of cat- 
tle within our country, But in this cycle 
We are now in, we have something different 
and something new. It consists of this im- 
port increase as a significant factor, starting 
about 1958, because at that time New Zea- 
land and Australia were released from fur- 
nishing the United Kingdom with their live- 
stock products, particularly beef and veal. 
So America became the dumping ground— 
and that is exactly what it is now—for the 
beef production of all these exporting coun- 
tries. With a tariff of only 3 cents per pound, 
(it is boneless beef that comes in here, not 
carcass beef) we became the dumping 
ground, It is this factor that cannot be 
overcome in the classic, historical pattern 
with which this country and the cattle in- 
dustry have dealt previously at the apex 
or at the crest of previous cycles. So this 
brings us right back to the fact that imports 
are the source of the trouble in largest de- 


gree. 

Now, imports for 1963 on the basis of 
carcass weight equivalent, amounted roughly 
to about 1,800 million pounds for all 
forms of beef, fresh, chilled, and frozen, and 
the canned and the cured as well as the 
cattle on the hoof. That translates itself, 
Mr. Chairman, into the equivalent of about 
3% million head of cattle or more. Some 
figure it as high as 4 million. The figure 
depends on how many fat cattle you include, 
how many cows you put in, et cetera. But of 
course that 344 million head of cattle can be 
produced only if there is a foundation herd or 
producing herd between 8 and 10 million 
head, located in some other country besides 
America, So we have a cattle population in 
America of 107 million to which we must 
add now under this new order of things 
somewhere between 8 and 10 million 
head of cattle located in these exporting 
countries which we are supporting by reason 
of accepting their imports at a rate equiva- 
lent to about 3% to 4 million head of cattle 
each year. 

So instead of struggling with the necessity 
of adjusting on the basis of 107 million head 
of cattle, the highest in America's history, 
we are compelled to adjust to a situation of 
somewhere between 115 and 117 million head 
of cattle. And in that lies the big trouble. 

Now, the agreements that we have entered 
into with these three countries are not any 
help to us. They are actually harmful. 
They are a hurt, because they fasten upon 
the American farmer and American agricul- 
ture the very condition, the very level of 
imports which has brought about our pres- 
ent bad situation. The 1962-63 years were 
the highest in our history and if we are to 
follow this pattern that is fixed by the Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand agreements, it will 
mean that there will come into the United 
States about 923 million pounds, product 
weight, of imports from all countries if that 
same formula were applied to all exporting 
countries the products of which we receive. 

Now, will that pattern of the Australia- 
New Zealand agreements be followed? I am 
sorry to report that according to my analy- 
sis and an analysis made for me by those 
who know better than I in the fleld, it will 
not be held. Because in the case of Ireland 
there is provided an actual increase of some 
3 million pounds in product weight in 1964 
over 1963. 

Well, that is about a 4-percent increase and 
if we are going to add 4 percent to the Aus- 
tralian level and the New Zealand level and 
to all other countries with which such im- 
port quota agreements will be entered into, 
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instead of imports being at a figure of 923 
million, we will have imports in excess of 
1 million pounds product weight. 

In addition to that, of course, we have 
the growth factor promised to foreign coun- 
tries in those agreements. This growth 
factor is a 3.7-percent increase in 1965 and a 
similar percentage in 1965. I have already 
suggested to the committee that we can suc- 
cessfully absorb a 3-percent growth and we 
have averaged that out over the long pull 
but here these foreign countries are getting 
the benefit of a 3.7-percent factor by way of 
growth. 

Now, the 1962-63 years are not a fair basis. 
They are too high. They also represent a 
time when prices were low and the livestock 
industry was in a depressed condition. That 
depressed condition was not given any con- 
sideration in selecting the average of 1962- 
63. And besides, the entry into those agree- 
ments shows a lack of understanding as to 
the impact of the import of manufacturing 
beef. We had the literature and we had the 
speeches of the Department of Agriculture 
repeatedly saying it is not hurting the cat- 
tle market because it is manufacturing beef. 
Well, that is not the fact at all. There isa 
direct impact on the cattle market, and my 
statement as submitted again tells in detail 
what that is. 

So we have all those results which flow 
from these agreements with the other coun- 
tries. That is not the road to travel. This 
situation cannot go on without causing great 
harm to U.S. agriculture. American farmers 
are willing to go a long way, Mr. Chairman, 
to develop international trade. They have 
demonstrated this through the years by their 
policies, by their educational activity, and 
so on, but they do feel that when there con- 
verge upon agriculture, and especially the 
cattle industry, elements which are so dis- 
astrous in their consequences as those which 
we have witnessed these last 15 months, that 
they are entitled to action by this Congress 
of the United States for reasonable protec- 
tion to be given to this very essential agricul- 
tural industry. 

Now, then, what is my proposal? It is a 
little different from what was contained in 
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my amendment debated in the Senate last 
week. Frankly, it calls for less rather than 
more imports to be brought in. 

The Mansfield amendment would permit 
imports of about 670 million pounds; that is, 
product weight. There is a different figure 
in Senator MANSFIELD’s own statement. But 
the calculation I have is that it would bring 
in about 670 million pounds a year of fresh, 
frozen, and chilled beef, and that would be 
product weight. On a comparative basis I 
have already given you the figure of 923 mil- 
lion pounds as the limit on imports on the 
basis of the formula of the New Zealand- 
Australia agreements. 

Now, how much does this amendment of 
mine permit? About 413 million pounds, 
product weight, as against 670 million 
pounds for Senator MANSFIELD’s. Now, then, 
is that too much of a cut? It is a big cut 
but what is it a big cut of? It is a big cut 
from the 1962-63 imports. That is what it 
is. Those are abnormal years, and we were 
headed for ruin by reason of that 1962-63 
level of imports; I don’t believe it should be 
used as a basis of comparison. 

What we should do is get into pre-1962 
figures where we reach a more normal stand- 
ard of judgment. 

Now, my amendment has the same growth 
factor provision in it that the amendment 
that we debated last week had; namely, 
that it is based on population. Currently 
it would run 1.5 to 1.7 percent per year, 
rather than being based on estimates of 
consumption or just on arbitrary figures. 

I submit that this amendment is fair. 
It is moderate. It is more nearly in line 
with the recommendations of the Cattle- 
men’s Association and the National Live- 
stock Feeders’ Association and others who 
have been active in analyzing this situation 
and trying to make some progress in dealing 
with it. 

Mr. Chairman, this committee has been 
very courteous and very patient. These 
highlights that I have just covered are in 
my statement but on the basis of what I 
have suggested here, as well as on the state- 
ment, if there are any questions, I would 
be happy to try to answer them. 
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{Carcass weight equivalent] 
Imports 
U.S. as a 
Year Live animals meat percen 
pro- of 
Meat Total ? duction * duction 
Number Meat! 
equivalent 
ee Million Same 
un r 

10 207 014 610 1.8 

322 15, 147 2.1 

254 6.094 1.6 

616 15, 728 3.9 

1,249 14, 516 8.6 

1.254 4, 588 8.6 

938 15, 835 5.9 

1, 287 16, 341 7.9 

1,725 16, 311 10.6 

1,859 17,360 10.7 

1 Estimated at 53 percent of the live weight of all dutiable imports of cattle. 
? Canned and other processed meats have been converted to their carcass weight equivalent. 


Total production (including an estimate of farm slaughter). 


8 1963 im. t data are preliminary. 
eb. 12 


Source; U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF SENATOR ROMAN L. 
HRUSKA FOR THE SENATE FINANCE COMMIT- 
TEE 
Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the cosponsors 

of amendment No. 467, I appreciate the op- 

portunity to appear before your committee 
to urge adoption of the amendment. 


The procedure involved here is extraordi- 
nary but the urgency of the situation re- 
quires an extraordinary procedure. 

The committee is aware that the subject 
of meat imports was extensively debated for 
several days on the floor of the Senate. 
The Hruska amendment to the wheat and 
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cotton bill was defeated by a vote of 44 
to 46. Among those Senators voting against 
the amendment were many who objected, 
not to the substance of the proposal, but 
to its inclusion in that particular bill. A 
majority of this committee voted in favor 
of the amendment. 

Today there are two major points I wish 
to make. The first is that ever-increasing 
imports of meat and livestock products exert 
a highly harmful impact not only on this 
country’s cattle industry, but on all of Ameri- 
can agriculture and the large segment of 
the economy which it supports. 

The second is that the voluntary agree- 
ments entered into last month with the 
governments of Australia, New Zealand and 
Ireland are not effective to bring any relief 
or to be helpful. In fact they are actively 
harmful. They not only fail to roll back 
the levels of meat imports from those coun- 
tries, but fasten upon American producers 
the very import conditions which have all 
but wrecked the livestock market. Further 
they aggravate the situation by allowing an 
annual compound growth factor of 3.7 per- 
cent. 

The purpose of my amendment submitted 
to this committee is the same as that of the 
amendment which failed to be adopted last 
Thursday on the floor of the Senate: namely, 
to provide fair treatment for the American 
stockman by rolling back imports to reason- 
able and acceptable levels. 

The amendment I now offer differs from 
the one considered last week in that import 
quotas would be based on 1960 levels, rather 
than the 1958-62 average. 

There are a number of differences between 
my amendment and that offered by Senator 
MANSFIELD. The key is in the amount of the 
rollback. 

To enable the committee to make a ready 
comparison, here are the figures in product 
weight on permitted imports of fresh, chilled, 
and frozen beef and veal under the various 
proposals: 

The Australian-New Zealand agreements 
formula—923.4 million pounds. 

The Mansfield proposal—670.9 million 
pounds. 
The 
pounds. 

From the level of the Australian-New 
Zealand agreements endorsed by Secretary 
Freeman, Senator MANSFIELD proposes a re- 
duction of about 250 million pounds per 
year. My proposal would cut back imports 
510 million pounds per year. 

Mr. Chairman, 1963 was a year of disaster 
for the American livestock industry. Falling 
prices have continued into the first 2 months 
of this year, plunging 25 to 30 percent. 
Gross cash income from cattle marketings 
fell more than $350 million last year. 

The crisis, of course, extends well beyond 
the livestock industry itself. Livestock pro- 
vides the principal consumption of feed 
grains. 

Meat imports in the past year represent 
about 3½ to 4 million head of cattle. Had 
they been produced in this country, instead 
of being imported, they would have con- 
sumed 20 billion pounds of feed grain; or, 
in terms of corn, over 350 million bushels, 
which is enough to make significant reduc- 
tions in our feed grain surpluses. 

For most of last year, Mr. Chairman, the 
Department of Agriculture and Secretary 
Freeman rejected the idea that imports, even 
though they amount to 11 percent of U.S. 
production, were a major factor in ruining 
the livestock market. 

Mr. Chairman, the plain and incon- 
trovertible fact is that imports do have a 
measurably significant effect on cattle prices. 
The Ohio Cattle Feeders Association, in a 
carefully documented economic study, chal- 
lenge the oft-heard assertion that domestic 
overproduction is at fault for the 1963-64 
collapse in prices. 


Hruska proposal—413.8 million 
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The authors of the report point out that 
the supply buildup in cattle was merely a 
reflection of desirable increased demand and 
that moving to meet a large demand was a 
proper move by cattlemen. They explain 
that overholding was merely a move by in- 
dividual feeders to protect their investment. 
It was a gamble on a better price which did 
not pay off, but did result in a temporary 
excess of heavy cattle. 

But the study, Mr. Chairman, clearly 
establishes that neither of these factors 
would have caused prices to toboggan as they 
did had these unbearably high levels of im- 
ports not been added to the stockman’s 
burden. 

Even some of the top officials of the De- 
partment of Agriculture concede that im- 
ports are the basic cause. Assistant Secre- 
tary Rowland R. Renne recently said, “When 
to this heavy increase in domestic produc- 
tion of beef during 1963 is added the increase 
in imports, it is clear why beef cattle prices 
were appreciably lower.” 

Mr. Chairman, the cattle industry in the 
past has operated in cycles. We have had 
high population of animals and low prices 
and vice versa. Always before, however, the 
market has worked its will and adjustments 
were made without great or prolonged 
damage. But the market cannot balance 
itself today when the scales are loaded with 
11 percent in imports against domestic pro- 
duction, 

It was not until after a series of meetings 
with stockmen and Members of the Congress 
that Secretary Freeman at long last agreed 
to some action. He promised that, together 
with the Department of State, he would 
negotiate voluntary agreements with the 
principal exporting countries which would 
roll back the record levels of imports. 

This assurance was widely accepted by the 
industry. But when the agreements were 
announced, on February 17, there was out- 
rage and indignation from the producers 
and their representatives in the Congress. 

Patently, both the Department of State 
and the Department of Agriculture grossly 
misjudged the enormity of the problem and 
the reaction to their so-called solution. 

State Department officials were quoted as 
believing the agreements would be found ac- 
ceptable by a substantial portion of the 
cattle industry as the best that could be 
obtained. 

Secretary Freeman said, “This will benefit 
our livestock producers materially,” and “I 
think the net result was a good one. I'm 
pleased with the result and I think that it’s 
going to be important.” 

It is perhaps understandable—if not jus- 
tifiable—Mr. Chairman, that the Department 
of State could be so out of touch with the 
thinking of the American stockman and the 
conditions of the domestic market, but it 
is incredible that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture could believe that the agreements would 
provoke anything but the responses they 
did, namely, charges of “surrender, betrayal, 
and a sellout.” 

Mr. Chairman, there have been mass meet- 
ings of stockmen and farmers throughout 
the cattle country since the agreements were 
announced. In Shenandoah, Iowa, last 
week, more than 5,000 farmers, ranchers and 
stockmen from surrounding States met to 
protest the damaging impact of imports. 

In Omaha, last Thursday, 3,000 stockmen 
and farmers gathered in the Ak-Sar-Ben 
Coliseum at a similar meeting. Across the 
West, other gatherings of the same nature 
were being helc. 

At some of these sessions, Government 
spokesmen attempted to minimize imports 
as a factor in depressing the market. I can 
report to you, Mr, Chairman, that the men 
who depend on a healthy agricultural econ- 
omy for their living were not buying this 
administration line. 


‘on imports at the 1960 level. 
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It is clear that the country and the Senate 
recognize the seriousness of the impact of 
these imports on our domestic market, and 
the urgency for prompt and effective action. 
The Senate’s recognition of these facts was 
shown by the very close vote last Thursday. 
Senator MANSFIELD’s commendable initia- 
tive in introducing legislation is another 
indication. Today's hearings, together with 
the committee’s earlier action calling on the 
Tariff Commission for a special investigation, 
are a third, Altogether, the conclusion is 
inescapable that there is a consensus that 
something must be done and must be done 
promptly. 

Regardless of whether the committee ap- 
proves the Hruska proposal, the Mansfield 
proposal or some other version, I hope the 
leadership will undertake to schedule such 
legislation for action by the Senate before 
the end of consideration of the civil rights 
legislation. 

During the debate last week, I suggested 
that if we did not then adopt my amend- 
ment, any Senate action on this subject 
might be delayed critically by the civil rights 
legislation. Each day that passes without 
Telief to the stockman spells further dis- 
aster. If floor action on this meat import 
situation is delayed until after the civil 
rights bill is disposed of, it means that relief 
for the cattleman will be postponed for sev- 
eral months at best, and it means there will 
be a serious question as to whether we can 
get legislation through the House and en- 
acted into law this session at all. 

The National Livestock Feeders Association 
at its annual convention held in St. Louis 
last month, at which I spoke, came out firmly 
for quotas based on the 1960 period. The 
Cattle Industry Committee for Legislative 
Action at Shenandoah also called for limits 
The American 
National Cattlemen’s Association at their 
convention in Memphis 2 months ago called 
for a reduction in imports to a level substan- 
tially less than those in recent years, but 
without prescribing a specific level. 

I do not presume to speak for those orga- 
nizations, since they will have their repre- 
sentatives here to speak for themselves. I 
am trying to show that my amendment is 
generally in line with the positions they have 
taken. 

One other suggestion seems in order. Al- 
though my amendment only covers fresh, 
chilled and frozen meats, this committee 
might well wish to consider the need for 
quotas on canned and other forms of beef, 
veal, mutton and lamb and on the live 
animals. My amendment would grant dis- 
cretionary authority to impose quotas on 
these other products, because of the fact 
that imports of such products have not in- 
creased greatly during the last few years. 
However, I would not want to foreclose the 
possibility of providing for mandatory quotas 
on these products if the committee deems 
it wise. 

Mr. Chairman, although this committee has 
been extremely active in handling vital legis- 
lation during the present Congress, I am 
convinced that the work on which you are 
now engaged is as important as any subject 
to come before you, Livestock is the basic 
industry of a great part of our country. 
Stockmen are confronted with a kind of 
competition that they cannot hope to meet. 
They do not ask to have all imports of beef 
cut off, but they believe they have the pri- 
mary claim to the American market. Most 
important of all is the question of prompt- 
ness—the urgent need for quick action by 
you on the committee and the rest of us 
in the Senate. The problem is here and now. 
If delay is permitted, there is a grave danger 
that action will not be taken in time to meet 
the crisis. 

I am hopeful the committee will respond 
to the challenge. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the unanimous-consent agreement, there 
was to be a brief quorum call. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the quorum 
call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ABROGATION OF U.S. TREATY OF 
1794 WITH SENECA INDIANS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recor an article en- 
titled Senecas Bitter as United States 
Ignores Treaty,” published in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of yesterday, March 
17, 1964, 

I do so, first, to invite attention to a 
serious breach of a treaty obligation on 
the part of our Government, and also 
to put in proper perspective some of the 
statements made last fall in connection 
with the ratification of the test ban 
treaty. It was stated then by some Mem- 
bers of this body that certain countries 
had no respect for treaties, but that the 
United States had an excellent record 
with regard to living up to formal 
treaties. 

The treaty with the Seneca Indians 
was executed or approved by President 
Washington. It would seem to me that 
it had a special sanctity, and was one 
which should have been breached with 
great reluctance. 

I am very sorry that our Government 
found it necessary to break the treaty 
with the Senecas. I am even more dis- 
tressed that, having broken the treaty 
under the power of eminent domain, the 
compensation which was greed to—while 
not final, it is at least in the initial stages 
of planning—apparently has been dras- 
tically reduced. I believe that consti- 
tutes a further breach of faith with the 
Senecas. To me, that is distressing. I 
feel ashamed of our Government, first, 
for having broken the treaty, and then, 
in a sense, for having reneged on the 
compensation which had been promised. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Senecas BITTER as UNITED STATES IGNORES 
TREATY 
(By Haynes Johnson) 

The gates will begin to close on the Kin- 
zua Dam in northwestern Pennsylvania 
this spring. The Allegheny River will rise 
and flood the lowlands winding through the 
mountains 35 miles back to Salamanca, N.Y. 

As the land disappears, so will the oldest 
active treaty the United States has, the 
treaty of 1794 with the Seneca Indians. 
With it goes the Senecas’ way of life. 

Even before that treaty was signed, George 
Washington had solemnly pledged to the 
Senecas “that in the future you cannot be 
defrauded of your lands, that you possess 
the right to sell, and the right of refusing 
to sell your lands.” 

“Hear well, and let it be heard by every 
person in your nation,” Washington wrote 
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Cornplanter, Half Town, and Great Tree, 
chiefs of the Senecas, that the President of 
the United States declares that the General 
Government considers itself bound to pro- 
tect you in all the lands secured by you by 
the treaty * * * that therefore the sale of 
your lands in the future, will depend entirely 
upon yourselves.” 

The Senecas did not sell their lands; they 
are being taken. What the Government had 
promised never would happen is happening. 


CONCERN OVER TREATIES 


“We are hearing a great deal about treaties 
these days,“ Senator Scorr, Republican, of 
Pennsylvania, told his colleagues recently. 
“Concern is expressed over whether the So- 
viets might violate the nuclear test ban 
treaty, or the Panamanians the canal treaty, 
or the Cubans our Guantanamo Base treaty. 
But small attention has been given to * * * 
one of our very oldest treaties, a treaty with 
the Seneca Indians. 

“These people have not been compensated 
for the loss of their homes and lands. They 
are growing desperate, and angry, and they 
have every right to do so. At a time 
when the Senate is about to take up historic 
civil rights legislation, it would be a sad 
paradox indeed if we did not meet this 
urgent obligation to the Seneca Indians.” 

This week the story that began 170 years 
ago may come to a close on Capitol Hill. In 
keeping with that history of proud men and 
broken pledges, even the final act is ob- 
secured by greater events and surrounded by 
ironies. 

HEARINGS TO START 


Tomorrow, the Senate Interior Committee 
is scheduled to begin hearings on a bill to 
provide compensation to the Senecas. For 
although the dam is nearing completion and 
some 700 persons must move by October 1, 
the Indians have not yet received a penny 
to assist them. 

But here, too, the Senecas’ fate is uncer- 
tain, The bill to aid them comes up in the 
midst of the sound and fury of the civil 
rights debate. If a filibuster develops, it 
will further delay the final act of the Seneca 
story. 

After lengthy hearings, the House last 
month passed a bill providing $20,150,000 for 
reparation, relocation and rehabilitation for 
the Senacas. While the Senecas felt the bill 
did not provide enough, they backed it and 
urged immediate action in the Senate. 

Last week, the Senate Interior Subcom- 
mittee cut the bill by 64 percent, approving 
only $9 million. 

Although the subcommittee met in execu- 
tive session, the cuts in the bill seemed to 
result from a reliance on a formula used for 
Indian settlements in the West. In some 
Western cases, Congress used a per capita 
amount of $2,250 for the members of a tribe 
as compensation for rehabilitation. 

The Senecas contend that such a formula 
ignores their needs—and the promise of 
President Kennedy to help them create a new 
way of life. As a spokesman said, “This ex- 
plains why American Indians still believe 
that our Government sometimes speaks with 
a ‘forked tongue.“ 


BETRAYAL CHARGED 


To the Indians, the Senate committee ac- 
tion only added to a feeling of betrayal. 
They point out, bitterly, that 3 years ago 
the Government gave the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road $20 million for a 28-mile right-of-way 
taken for the Kinzua project. 

“As if it were not bad enough faith to 
cut the heart out of the Senecas“ treaty- 
protected land, a group of Senators in the In- 
terior Committee seems intent on also cut- 
ting the heart out of Seneca hopes for an 
effective new way of life,” said Walter Tay- 
lor, a representative of the Senecas from 
the Philadelphia Quakers. “This type of 
penny-pinching at the expense of national 
honor we call perfidious political parsimony. 
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“We look for some senatorial soul search- 
ing on both practical and moral grounds. 
It is hard for conscientious Americans to 
comprehend how some Senators will work 
to spare citizens the burden of 11 cents each 
in constructive reparations for our unilateral 
violation of a solemn treaty. * * *” 


FLOOD CONTROL DAM 


“We are just hoping that the Senate will 
not ask us to pay the high cost of cheapness 
in our legislative efforts to make amends for 
a very great wrong.” 

The problems for the Senecas did not occur 
overnight. For more than 30 years the Army 
Corps of Engineers has been talking about 
building a dam at Kinzua to protect from 
flooding a vast area extending 200 miles 
south of Pittsburgh. 

In 1938 Congress authorized a comprehen- 
sive flood-control system in the Ohio River 
basin—including construction of an Al- 
legheny reservoir and a dam at Kinzua. 

Some funds were appropriated for studies 
and exploratory work, but nothing further 
was done until the early 1950's. 


PROPOSAL REJECTED 


In the meantime, the Senecas fought for 
their land. They retained Dr. Arthur E. 
Morgan, former president of Antioch College 
and at one time chief engineer of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. He came up with 
an alternative proposal in 1957 calling for 
construction of a dam on Conewango Creek 
and of a reservoir to divert water back into 
farmland and Lake Erie. 

The Corps of Engineers rejected the pro- 
posal as too expensive and otherwise imprac- 
tical. Dr. Morgan, in a letter to the late 
President Kennedy in 1961 contended that 
the Corps of Engineers was making a 100 
million blunder” because he believes con- 
struction of a Conewango Reservoir will be 
necessary within 25 years anyway. 

Undaunted, the Senecas took their case 
to the courts. First, in 1957, the Corps of 
Engineers won the right to survey within the 
reservation. Then the Senecas lost a request 
for an injunction against construction of the 
dam. In a third case, the courts held that 
Federal condemnation powers could be used 
to acquire lands within a reservation. And 
finally the U.S. Supreme Court refused to 
hear an appeal on the question whether Con- 
gress, in authorizing the dam, showed “in 
a sufficiently clear and specific way” an in- 
tention to take Senecas land in spite of its 
treaty protection. 

After construction began in 1960, the Sen- 
ecas made their last appeal—to President 
Kennedy. In the summer of 1961 the Presi- 
dent wrote the head of the Senecas: 

“Even though construction of Kinzua 
must proceed. I have directed the depart- 
ments and agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment to take every action within their au- 
thority to assist the Seneca Nation and its 
members who must be relocated in adjusting 
to the new situation. * * * I pledge you 
our cooperation.” 


PLEDGE STIRS STUDY 


His pledge initiated more than 2 years of 
study and consultation. Encouraged by the 
President's word, the Senecas and public and 
private agencies worked to plan a new and 
creative way of life. Plans were prepared for 
relocation, for education, and for employ- 
ment. 

The most ambitious proposal was to create 
a Williamsburg type of development; to in- 
clude a reception and information center, a 
library and auditorium, cabins, an Indian 
village, a nature museum, and a theater. 
The Senecas themselves would be able to par- 
ticipate in the activities. 

A large part of the money for that plan was 
cut in the House bill, and it has been 
slashed even more in the Senate version. 

One of the complicating factors in the 
controversy lies in what is just“ compensa- 
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tion. To the Indians, money cannot replace 
their land and the land of their ancestors. 

As Dema Stoffer, a Seneca woman who 
lives on the reservation, told a House sub- 
committee: 

“You have seen our beautiful valleys and 
streams and the woods, a real Indian country, 
that the Senecas have loved. It is a way of 
life that we are being forced to forgo. * * * 
It afforded us isolation, sanctuary, security, 
and now the Senecas are filled with fear and 
anxieties. * * * We have groped our way in 
the dark, not knowing if our request would 
be granted.” 

The Kinzua Dam will take 10,500 acres out 
of the 30,469 acres in the reservation. But 
the land that is being taken includes almost 
all of the fertile lowlands. 

When the reservoir is completed, it will 
chop. the reservation in two. 

New York State now is planning a four- 
lane, limited access expressway through the 
Indian lands, which will further bisect the 
area. 

From all sides, the Senecas face grave 
problems. They are proud people and they 
like to recall the days when the Seneca 
Nation was the largest and most powerful of 
the League of Six Nations of the Iroquois. 
The league ruled the East from Canada to 
North Carolina. 

The warlike Iroquois had a genius for or- 
ganization, which culminated in their con- 
federation, or league, that endured for 2 
centuries and in some respects served as a 
model for the union of the American 
colonies. 

For more than 170 years the Senecas have 
relied on the pledge made by George Wash- 
ington, who said: “Remember my words, 
Senecas, continue to be strong in your 
friendship for the United States as the only 
rational ground of your future friendship.” 

“I know it will sound simple and perhaps 
Silly.“ George Heron, president of the Seneca 
Nation, told the House subcommittee, “but 
the truth of the matter is that my people 
really believed that George Washington read 
the 1794 treaty before he signed it, and that 
he meant exactly what he wrote.” 


TRIBUTE TO US. DISTRICT JUDGE 
FRANK WILEY WILSON, OF TEN- 
NESSEE 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
last week I read in the New York Times 
a biographical sketch of Judge Frank 
Wiley Wilson, who recently conducted 
the trial which resulted in the convic- 
tion, in Tennessee, of James R. Hoffa. 
Judge Wilson conducted the trial in an 
admirable way. I compliment not only 
Judge Wilson but also the Senators from 
Tennessee for their good judgment and 
discrimination in recommending a man 
of Judge Wilson’s character and ability 
to fill this very important position. 

The conviction of Mr. Hoffa was one 
of the most encouraging developments 
in the country in recent weeks or months. 
It gives me great satisfaction to know 
that our judicial system functions so 
efficiently. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the biography of Judge Wil- 
son, published in the New York Times 
of March 13, 1964, be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the biogra- 
phy was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
ScHOLARLY HOFFA JUDGE: 

WILSON 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., March 12—The U.S. 
district judge who sentenced James R. 


FRANK WILEY 
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Hoffa to jail today is a man for whom the 
law is a way of life. Judge Frank Wiley 
Wilson, a tall, quiet 47-year-old Tennessean, 
presided over the trial of Hoffa, who is presi- 
dent of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, and five other defendants 
charged with jury tampering. Chatting 
about the work of lawyers and judges the 
other day, Judge Wilson said: 

“When you reflect on it, the only thing 
that allowed the human race to stop living 
as animals and to start living as human be- 
ings was by adopting a set of rules—a system 
of justice. Maintaining a system of justice 
in an orderly society is essential to whatever 
else people accomplish.” 

In a speech last fall, defending the Su- 
preme Court he put the same concept some- 
what differently: 

“The rule of law is the greatest achieve- 
ment of the centuries-long struggle for free- 
dom. The acceptance of the rule of law, 
even the law with which one may personally 
disagree, and the use of orderly processes 
to change the law, is the mark of a civilized 
person and is the mark of a civilized nation.” 

Judge Wilson can never recall a time when 
he did not want to be a lawyer, but he very 
nearly refused to become a judge. 

His personal crisis came in 1961 when a va- 
cancy occurred on the Federal bench here. 

Tennessee’s two Democratic Senators, the 
late Estes Kefauver and ALBERT Gore, both 
close personal and political associates, asked 
Mr. Wilson, who was happily practicing law 
at Oak Ridge, Tenn., whether he wanted the 
job. Mr. Wilson said he did, but he soon 
was assailed by doubt. 


CALLED A LEGAL SCHOLAR 


He liked living in Oak Ridge, thoroughly 
enjoyed his practice and was making more 
than the district judge's annual salary of 
$22,500. 

Mr. Wilson took his misgivings to Federal 
Judge Robert L. Taylor, a Knoxville chief 
judge of the Eastern Tennessee District. 
Judge Taylor urged Mr. Wilson not to with- 
draw. The advice was decisive. President 
Kennedy appointed Mr. Wilson and he took 
over his new duties July 1, 1961. 

As a judge, Mr. Wilson has established a 
reputation for hard work, thorough research, 
and legal scholarship. He has been reversed 
only twice. 

Judge Wilson’s personal life reflects the 
kind of order and intelligence that he would 
wish for society. 

He likes music and does a little puttering 
around his house, but his life is principally 
one of the mind and his idea of a really good 
time is to read a history book. He neither 
smokes nor drinks. 

He admires Abraham Lincoln whose life, 
he says, is “a revelation of how a man can 
grow.” 

Woodrow Wilson is another favorite. “I 
admire his idealism,” Judge Wilson said. 
“The thing that disturbed me when I was 
in Europe during the war was that so many 
Europeans are so cynical about the possi- 
bilities that things can be better than they 
are. I hope Americans never get like that. 
Things can be better and Wilson showed that 
it was possible to make them so.” 


MANNER IS COURTEOUS 


Those who know Judge Wilson say that 
he is sometimes too trusting of people who 
do not merit it. But they note that there 
is steel underneath his mild and courteous 
manner. 

Mr. Wilson was born in Knoxville on June 
21, 1917. He took both his undergraduate 
and law degrees at the University of Tennes- 
see, graduating from law school in 1941 at 
the top of his class. 

After practicing briefly with a Knoxville 
firm and serving in the Army Air Corps in 
north Africa and Europe in World War I. 
Mr. Wilson went to Oak Ridge to practice 
law. 
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He ran Mr. Kefauver's successful campaign 
for the Senate in 1948 in east Tennessee. 
He was on the three-man committee that 
managed Mr. Gore's successful race in 1950. 

The same year, Mr. Wilson took a plunge 
into politics in his own behalf, running for 
Congress in the second district—a stanchly 
Republican area. He was defeated 38,585 
to 35,348. 

The man who beat him, the late Repre- 
sentative Howard H. Baker, appeared before 
the Senate Judiciary Committee 11 years 
later to testify for Mr. Wilson when his 
nomination to the court was pending. 

Mr. Wilson married Helen Elizabeth War- 
wick in 1942. They met in church in Knox- 
ville. They have two sons, Frank Carl, 10, 
and William Randolph, 7. 


THE REAL SCHOOL PROBLEM 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an article entitled “The 
Real School Problem,” written by Joseph 
Alsop, and published in the Washington 
Post of today, March 18, 1964. The arti- 
cle is one of the finest comments I have 
read about the educational problems that 
confront the country, especially in the 
great urban centers. I wish that it be 
preserved in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE REAL SCHOOL PROBLEM 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

New York Crry.—The time was just be- 
fore the second round of the New York City 
school boycott. The place was Public School 
184, a high, narrow, bleak structure like an 
Edwardian jail, where 1,500 kids from the 
most leprously run down part of Harlem 
get their primary schooling. 

Earl Brown, deputy borough president of 
Manhattan, and one of the few Negro lead- 
ers who has openly criticized the school boy- 
cott, had brought me to PS 184 “to see how 
far you can go if you just make a start 
even if you have hardly anything to begin 
with.” 

Unlike too many other slum schools, PS 
184 has a cheerful interior that belies its 
forbidding facade. The halls and classrooms 
are clean and neat—although here and there 
teachers have been forced to use bright chil- 
dren’s drawings to cover peeling paint and 
crumbling plaster. 

The children are gay and well mannered, 
there is no hint, here, of the “blackboard 
jungle.” 

To be sure, this school, like so many others, 
has no playground of its own, but the kids 
can use the playground and even the swim- 
ming pool of a private social welfare center 
across the street. And for 2 whole years, 
PS 184 has even boasted its own small school 
library. 

“The point is," Earl Brown told me, “that 
the teachers here haven't given up. In a lot 
of schools in this kind of neighborhood, they 
give up. They think that if they can just 
keep order, more or less, they are doing pretty 
well. They don’t even try to teach. They 
even say so, right out loud. But you'll soon 
see what I mean about not giving up.” 

What he meant indeed became clear when 
we reached the principal's office. The prin- 
cipal of PS 184, Mrs. Kate Tuchman, is a 
cheerful, determined, self-confident woman 
who has been a New York City teacher for 
19 years. She received us with her assistant 
for community affairs, Bobby Wright, a young 
Negro who was a lieutenant paratrooper in 
Korea before he took up teaching. 

“What you have to understand if you're 
going to get anywhere as a teacher in this 
sort of neighborhood,” Mrs. Tuchman began 


briskly, is that these children are different. 
They're not different because they are poorer 
human raw material than children in a mid- 
die class or suburban neighborhood. Most 
certainly not. 

They're different because so many of 
them come from homes that are hardly 
homes at all—often without a father, often 
with a working mother, almost always with- 
out a single book. Lots of children first 
come to school barely knowing the simple 
words to express what they feel.” 

Then Mrs. Tuchman stated the theme, 
which she and young Wright then developed 
antiphonally, as it were. Almost everything 
they said arose, in one way or another, from 
the central problem. The problem is that 
in a hideously deprived neighborhood, the 
children are special cases, simply because of 
the environment which nourishes them—or 
rather, fails to nourish them. 

“Take schoolbooks,” said Wright, What's 
the use of giving our children books about 
blonde-haired kids in pretty houses in the 
suburbs with trees and gardens? They've 
never seen a house like that. They’ve 
hardly seen a tree. Only this year, we've 
begun to get books adapted to our needs.” 

The central problem has a score of aspects. 
More men teachers are needed, for instance, 
because, as Mrs, Tuchman put it, with so 
many homes with no men in them, lots of 
our children need men teachers in order to 
have a man to relate to.“ Again, the hard 
conditions of jungle-slum life produce an 
unduly high percentage of nervously dis- 
turbed children, and more special schools 
are needed to help these unlucky ones, whose 
presence is also a handicap to the healthy 
majority. 

Yet the job can be done, “if you just 
understand the basic problem,” as Mrs. 
Tuchman put it. The job is being done, in 
fact, at PS 184. There are very few sub- 
stitute teachers here, interns come to PS 
184 from the teachers’ colleges, to learn the 
ways of the school; and many of the in- 
terns apply for permanent appointment. 

“They like the challenge, once they get 
over their fear of the neighborhood,” said 
Mrs. Tuchman. 

This challenge, is to prepare the children 
to pry open the door into the other America, 
the affiuent America, whose very culture, 
whose whole way of life, is absolutely foreign 
to the culture of the ghetto slums. 

But if this challenge is to be met in full, 
more will be needed than the dedicated 
efforts of the Bobby Wrights and the Kate 
Tuchmans of the teaching profession. 

The schools of the slums have a harder, 
heavier task than the schools of the middle 
class neighborhoods and if the task is to be 
fulfilled, America's slum schools need special 
support, in the form of extra money, extra 
teachers, finer buildings, larger playgrounds, 
and so on and on. Furthermore, every dol- 
lar invested to make these schools into ef- 
fective social levers will save $10 later on. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of Mr. MANSFIELD that the 
Senate proceed to consider the bill (H.R. 
7152) to enforce the constitutional right 
to vote, to confer jurisdiction upon the 
district courts of the United States to 
provide injunctive relief against dis- 
crimination in public accommodations, 
to authorize the Attorney General to 
institute suits to protect constitutional 
rights in public facilities and public 
education, to extend the Commission on 
Civil Rights, to prevent discrimination 
in federally assisted programs, to estab- 
lish a Commission on Equal Employment 
Opportunity, and for other purposes. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
with regard to House bill 7152, there is a 
certain sadness surrounding the Senate's 
debate on this bill which can be experi- 
enced only by those in this body who 
represent the South. Having been a 
Member of this body for some 20 years 
and having participated in many debates 
on this issue, perhaps it is more a feeling 
of frustration and resignation at being 
forced to go through these biennial 
flagellations of our section and our 
people. 

But this is an election year; and the 
Senate is considering proposed legisla- 
tion designed to humiliate a proud and 
sensitive section of our country. The 
Senate is being asked to act under pres- 
sure of great stress and emotion. Under 
such circumstances, the views of those 
who oppose the bill are not likely to re- 
ceive the full and careful consideration 
of either our colleagues or the news 
media. The delicate human relations 
affected by the provisions of the bill are 
treated in a context of moral and legal 
absolutism which fails to recognize that 
humans can sometimes err, Members of 
this body from the South are labeled 
during these debates as obstructionists 
or racists, or other and less appealing 
descriptions are used. We are credited 
with having powers rivaling the legerde- 
main of Merlin, the magician. Some- 
times in handling such unappealing leg- 
islation as foreign aid—which I have had 
to do for some years—I have wished I 
had a small portion of those legendary 
powers ascribed to Southern Senators. 
All we ask now is that this debate be 
approached with candor and fairness— 
which necessarily call for an open mind. 
We believe the proposed legislation is not 
in the best interests of the country; and 
we hope we shall be given an adequate 
opportunity to make our case. 

Mr. President, many of my colleagues 
have commented on the unreasonable 
manner in which the Senate traditions 
were ignored by having this bill placed 
on the calendar, instead of referring it 
to the appropriate committee, for con- 
sideration in accordance with the normal 
procedures of the Senate. I shall not 
labor this point, except to say that many 
provisions in the bill have not been sub- 
jected to searching committee study. 
The version before the Senate was 
hastily fashioned, largely by persons un- 
associated with the committee, only a 
short time before the House Judiciary 
Committee was asked to vote on it. 

This afternoon, during the debate, the 
distinguished Senator from North Car- 
olina [Mr. Ervin] led a discussion in de- 
tail in regard to some of the provisions 
of the bill, particularly those dealing 
with the cutting off of aid from a State 
which would not abide by all the re- 
quirements of the bill. I thought that 
debate revealed the great need for seri- 
ous, detailed, and thorough examination 
of the significance and the implications 
of that provision of the bill. 

Although the Senator from North Car- 
olina [Mr. Ervin] has remarkable and 
outstanding understanding of the Con- 
stitution and of the many cases inter- 
preting it and of the proper interpreta- 
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tion of the Constitution, and although 
he does a remarkably fine job on the floor 
of the Senate, nevertheless I feel that 
committee consideration, under condi- 
tions in which would be possible to obtain 
the advice of outside experts in that 
field, would be of great value in helping 
the Senate make up its mind as to the 
constitutionality, the legality, the feasi- 
bility, and the practicality of some of the 
provisions of the bill. 

The implications of this proposed leg- 
islation are far-reaching, and its poten- 
tial impact is beyond measure. The de- 
cision of a majority of the Senate to 
place the bill on the calendar and to 
bypass the Judiciary Committee was a 
grave mistake. Nonetheless, the deed 
was done; and while in the future the 
Senate may regret its action, we are now 
faced with the task of doing on the Sen- 
ate floor the job that should have been 
accomplished in the quiet and reflective 
atmosphere of a Senate committee. This 
departure from the Senate’s normal pro- 
cedures heightens the responsibility of 
each Member of the Senate to examine 
carefully every provision, and to create 
a meaningful and productive debate on 
the many-faceted issues involved. If the 
Senate does less, it will fail to discharge 
its obligation to the Nation and, above 
all, to those who are supposed to be aided 
by this bill. In the absence of commit- 
tee consideration, the only recourse is to 
a thorough and searching debate in the 
Senate itself. 

The potential impact of this bill, as is 
the case of all such bills, will bear most 
heavily on my section of the country. 
But Senators from States in which the 
Negro population is negligible must not 
act under an illusion that the bill will 
not affect their States. The whole of 
our society will be profoundly affected by 
the bill. 

I hope, Mr. President, a meaningful 
debate will be held—going over this bill 
section by section and line by line. Tes- 
timony from outside witnesses—experts 
who are equipped to discuss the legal, 
sociological, and economic ramifications 
of the proposal—has been denied us; but 
the Senate can draw on the vast collec- 
tive experience represented in this body, 
to examine in detail the provisions of 
the bill. If, because of preconceived 
opinions or severe political pressure, 
Senators fail to consider this measure 
on its merits, this institution will have 
failed in its responsibility to the Ameri- 
can people. 

The Senate is being asked to do no 
more than carry out its historie func- 
tion defined so well by James Madison 
in The Federalist. In speaking of the 
peculiar nature of the institution and 
the spirit of concession and compromise 
on which it was—and is—founded, he 
wrote: 

The necessity of a senate is not less indi- 
cated by the propensity of all single and 
numerous assemblies, to yield to the impulse 
of sudden and violent passions, and to be 
seduced by factious leaders into intemperate 
and pernicious resolutions. Examples on 
this subject might be cited without number; 
and from proceedings within the United 
States, as well as from the history of other 
nations. But a position that will not be 
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contradicted need not be proved. All that 
need be remarked is, that a body which is 
to correct this infirmity ought itself to be 
free from it, and consequently ought to be 
less numerous. It ought, moreover, to 

great firmness, and consequently 
ought to hold its authority by a tenure of 
considerable duration. 


Our duty is well described. I hope the 
Senate will rise to the occasion, and 
that Senators with differing views will 
engage in this debate with candor and 
earnestness, free from the emotions and 
prejudice which so often accompany this 
type of proposed legislation. 

Mr. President, we cannot turn back 
the clock to 1619 and undo the deed 
which first brought African slaves to 
our shores. If we could, there is little 
doubt that we would not be debating this 
bill today. We do not legislate in a 
vacuum; but we must deal with the eco- 
nomic, social, and political forces un- 
leashed in the aftermath of the landing 
of that first slave ship. 

It is becoming increasingly clear that 
the problem of the Negro in American 
life is not just a southern problem. It 
is a national problem; and the solution 
will not be found by pointing the finger 
of scorn at our region. For economic 
reasons, the South has traditionally been 
the homeland for the American Negro. 
The same inexorable economic forces 
have now righted this racial imbalance 
in our national demography. 

From 1940 to 1960, the Negro popula- 
tion more than doubled in Massachu- 
setts, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Ohio; it increased threefold in Connec- 
ticut and Illinois; and it multiplied six 
times in the State of California. Ac- 
cording to the 1960 census, the Negro 
population was almost equally divided 
between the traditionally Southern 
States and those of other sections of the 
country. 

Last summer, the late President Ken- 
nedy described this as a problem which 
faces us all—in every city of the North as 
well as the South.” 

Unless it is considered in this larger 
context, it is sure to be distorted. 

Senators must bear in mind that the 
problem cannot be divorced from the 
historical developments from which it 
sprang. 

Mr. President, it is a tragic commen- 
tary on the depths of man’s supersti- 
tions and prejudices that the divisions 
which threatened our Union a century 
ago have festered to this day. The 
legacy of oppression from which the 
South began to emerge only in recent 
times left definite scars. Since this de- 
bate is supposedly centered on prejudice, 
I wish to point out that there is no more 
persistent prejudice in our country than 
that of one section against another. 
The fears, frustrations, and antagonisms 
of the Reconstruction period, immedi- 
ately after the War Between the States, 
have not dissipated. In a very real 
sense “reconstruction” did not material- 
ize until little more than two decades 
ago in the Southland. For three-quar- 
ters of a century the South wandered 
in an economic wilderness, left to its 
own devices by a Federal Government 
which cared little for its plight. 
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Like all wars, the one a century ago 
solved no problem except perhaps to lay 
to rest the debate over the power of se- 
cession. 

Students of American history are fa- 
miliar with the confusion throughout the 
North during the Civil War as to its pur- 
poses and goals.. The most militant in 
the councils of the victors gained the 
upper hand in shaping policies which, in 
turn, formed public sentiment. The re- 
sult was the conversion of a war over a 
political principle into a moral crusade. 
The South became the enemy in a per- 
sonal sense and the war became one of 
attrition and evangelism. The initial 
goal of saving the Union was discarded 
for the higher moral purpose of bringing 
freedom to those in the bonds of slavery. 
But combined with the promise of free- 
dom was a less easily fulfilled pledge of 
equality. 

The great crusade soon became a cruel 
farce visiting the righteous punishments 
of absolutism on the South while mak- 
ing a mockery of the promises to the 
new freedmen. Soon the conquered 
South, filled with resentment and eco- 
nomically devastated, was left with the 
economics of the slave system and the 
politics of a ravaged society. Left with 
its own problems the South solved them, 
or deferred their solution, in its own way, 
while the uninvaded and relatively un- 
injured sections of the Nation surged into 
the era of America’s industrial evolution, 
no longer concerned with the great moral 
crusade of the 18608. 

Dr. C. Vann Woodward, a noted his- 
torian and a native of my State, has 
captured the spirit of this betrayal in 
an incisive and penetrating book, “The 
Burden of Southern History.” In a 
chapter aptly titled “Equality: The De- 
ferred Commitment,” Dr. Woodward 
writes: 

The Union fought the Civil War on bor- 
rowed moral capital. With their noble be- 
lief in their purpose and their extravagant 
faith in the future, the radicals ran up a 
staggering war debt, a moral debt that was 
soon found to be beyond the country’s 
capacity to pay, given the undeveloped state 
of its moral resources at the time. After 
making a few token payments during Re- 
construction, the United States defaulted 
on the debt and unilaterally declared a 
moratorium that lasted more than 8 decades. 

Although this was acknowledged to be 
a national debt, in the nature of things it 
would have to be paid by a special levy that 
fell with disproportionate heaviness upon 
one section of the country. The South had 
been called on before to bear the brunt of 
a guilty national conscience. It is now called 
on a second time. 


In the period of nearly a century be- 
tween the generals—Grant to Eisenhow- 
er—the North gave its implied acquies- 
cence to the modes of southern society 
which evolved in the vacuum of the post- 
war times. Now, pricked by the right- 
eous zeal of the new Negro of the mid- 
20th century, northern preachments of 
righteousness are heard again. 

Writing in the December 1962 issue of 
the Progressive, Dr. Woodward, a mem- 
ber of the faculty at Yale University, as 
I have already said, made this observa- 
tion: 


The true perspective on the South’s con- 
temporary reaction, however, is not revealed 
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by the entire century since emancipation. 
The significant period is rather the half cen- 
tury after the Nation repudiated or aban- 
doned its Civil War promises of Negro rights 
and racial equality. That was the period 
when civil rights for Negroes became a dead 
letter, when disfranchisement enjoyed Fed- 
eral approval and support, when Plessy ver- 
sus Ferguson was the law of the land, when 
progressivism was for whites only, and 
when racism was a national creed and not 
a regional peculiarity. It was in that period 
that the South built up the expectation and 
assurance of continued national approval. 
It is only with that period in mind that one 
can understand the stubborn defiance, the 
outbursts of hysteria, and the flares of vio- 
lence that have characterized the South’s 
resistance. 


Mr. President, lest my remarks reveal 
a taint of regional bias, I must add that 
if blame is to be assessed there is plenty 
for everyone—indeed, that is the essence 
of my argument. The cultural] patterns 
of the South which evolved with the 
acquiescence and passive encouragement 
of the North are now to be stricken from 
our “guilty national conscience” by a few 
lines in a statute book and the North 
again will cleanse its soul in the woes of 
the South. 

This is not a plea for segregation in 
perpetuity. But it is a plea that my col- 
leagues recognize that the eternal prob- 
lem posed by any racial or religious 
minority yield ultimately only to the 
slow conversions of the human heart and 
mind, and more urgent remedies, such 
as are suggested in the pending proposed 
legislation, are destined to aggravate the 
situation. 

The question is one of means, not ends. 
Every realistic and honest appraisal, be 
it made in New York or Arkansas, shows 
great change taking place in racial rela- 
tions throughout our land, of which the 
present turmoil is a result. Old patterns 
of life may change but not as fast as 
long-established attitudes and traditions. 

Any fruitful discussion of race rela- 
tions must begin with the Brown deci- 
sion. The decade since that decision 


has been one of the most dismal periods 


in our history. It is a tragic quirk of 
fate that made the halls of public edu- 
cation the battleground for racial strife. 
If there is a solution to racial animosi- 
ties, it must certainly lie in the human 
mind and spirit being freed from preju- 
dice and preconceptions through the 
process of education of our people. It is 
most unfortunate that the very process 
upon which progress is dependent has 
been disrupted and distorted by the un- 
wise policy of using the schools as a 
medium to force integration. 

I have always thought that one of the 
great tragedies of the last half century 
was the failure of the Congress to enact 
thoroughgoing Federal aid to education 
legislation. I must say to the credit of 
the Senate that during the past 15 years 
on four different occasions the Senate 
has approved excellent measures for 
Federal aid to education, but unfortu- 
nately the other body did not see fit to 
approve of them or to join us in the 
effort. 

I believe that this is one of the great 
neglects of our country. I do not know 
that one can do anything but deplore it 
at this late date. Nevertheless, that was 
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the genuine, the real approach to the 
problem, which might have furnished the 
background under which the solution to 
the racial problem might well be on its 
way. 

The demands on our educational sys- 
tem were never greater, with the require- 
ment of preparing our young people for 
an increasingly complex world. This 
reqirement is not being met in an ade- 
quate manner and yet our schools are 
also being subjected to the volatile pres- 
sures of racial tension. 

The schools of the Southern States— 
already lagging behind those of other 
areas in curriculum, equipment, and 
staff—will, if this bill is enacted, be 
burdened further by the creation of an 
emotional climate which is the enemy of 
real learning. Title IV of the pending 
bill is labeled by proponents as the key 
to the schoolhouse door” and will bring 
about rapid abolishment of the discrep- 
ancies between white and Negro schools 
in the South. The Attorney General 
would be given a free hand to institute 
litigation in every school district which, 
in his opinion, runs afoul of the Brown 
doctrine. Requiring him to have re- 
ceived a complaint—from a party who 
can remain anonymous—before such ac- 
tions are initiated is like having the mer- 
chant adjust his own scales. I impute 
_ no bad faith to the incumbent Attorney 
General or to his successors. Such a 
broad grant of authority as proposed 
here contravenes the spirit of our system 
of government. 

A first-year law student knows the 
functions of judge and advocate. The 
first duty of a court is to determine its 
jurisdiction over the case presented to it. 
The court must ascertain if, in fact, a 
case exists and if it has power to decide 
the matter. If the plaintiff in a civil 
case cannot make such a showing, he is— 
in lawyers’ language—out of court. This 
is why the first order of business is for 
the court to determine the question of 
jurisdiction. 

But under several sections of this bill 
the Attorney General will be given the 
power to decide that a cause of action 
exists, that an injury has been sustained, 
and that relief must be sought. 

Lest there be some mistake, let me 
quote from section 407 of the bill: 

Sec. 407. (a) Whenever the Attorney Gen- 
eral receives a complaint— 

(1) signed by a parent or group of parents 
to the effect that his or their minor children, 
as members of a class of persons similarly 
situated, are being deprived of the equal 
protection of the laws by reason of the failure 
of a school board to achieve desegregation, or 

(2) signed by an individual, or his parent, 
to the effect that he has been denied admis- 
sion to or not permitted to by reason of race, 
color, religion, or national origin, 
and the Attorney General certifies that the 
signer or signers of such complaint are un- 
able, in his judgment, to initiate and main- 
tain appropriate legal proceedings for relief 
and that the institution of an action will 
materially further the public policy of the 
United States favoring the orderly achieve- 
ment of desegregation in public education, 
the Attorney General is authorized to insti- 
tute for or in the name of the United States 
a civil action in any appropriate district 
court of the United States against such par- 
ties and for such relief as may be appropri- 
ate, and such court shall have and shall ex- 
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ercise jurisdiction of proceedings instituted 
pursuant to this section. 


Wholesale granting of this broad au- 
thority gives the Department of Justice 
supervisory authority over local school 
boards throughout the United States. 
Delicate and sensitive problems in hu- 
man relations, which by their nature 
must evolve to solution, will be handed 
over to the chief legal officer of the Fed- 
eral Government and his subordinates 
whose qualifications in the educational 
area are, to say the least, dubious. 

While other parts of his bill are ob- 
jectionable and have attracted greater 
attention, its potential impact on educa- 
tion deserves careful evaluation by the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, there is no mistaking 
the mandate of the Supreme Court in 
the Brown case. The ruling that sepa- 
rate education is unequal education and 
in violation of the equal protection of the 
laws clause of the 14th amendment is 
not on trial in this debate. It is the law. 
Regardless of the opinion one may have 
of it, it is the law. 

Desegregation of public education is 
proceeding at a fair pace through the 
efforts of private counsel where litiga- 
tion is necessary and the good will of 
local leaders when it is not. This trend 
will continue no matter what the fate of 
this bill—the South knows that full well. 
But the admission of Negro students to 
white schools should not be accelerated 
to a pace incompatible with maintaining 
an atmosphere conducive to learning. If 
our schools, many of the inadequate al- 
ready for the present burden, are dis- 
rupted by racial strife their graduates 
will be even less prepared to meet the 
challenges of an increasingly complex 
society. 

The calm and peaceful circumstances 
essential to an effective educational ex- 
perience are difficult to achieve, but are 
easily destroyed. The sad experience of 
the capital city of my State some 6% 
years ago is dramatic proof of this fact. 

Yet, Little Rock has been a model of 
progress in this difficult area during the 
subsequent period. During the recent 
quiet years, so far as Little Rock is con- 
cerned, in which the attention of the 
Nation's press and other news media 
have been focused elsewhere, the people 
of Little Rock have done much to mend 
the wounds of their sad experience. 
Peace and progress attract little atten- 
tion in national news media which are 
such -powerful forces in the molding of 
popular opinion. Perhaps it is only a 
reflection on human nature that conflict 
and social disruption are more demand- 
ing of the attention of those in control 
of radio and TV networks and the press. 
As Senators know so well, when some- 
thing goes wrong the news media are 
always eager to spread the most minute 
details. When something goes right, 
they are usually not interested. Such 
has been the case with Little Rock. 

Today 123 Negro students attend for- 
merly all-white elementary, junior, and 
senior high schools in Little Rock. This 
change has not come about through 
demonstrations, violence, threats, or 
other forms of coercion. Integration 
was-in the first instance compelled by 
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the mandate of a Federal court, but the 
pace and the spirit in which it has been 
achieved stems from the spirit of good 
will and civic responsibility in which the 
city’s leaders in every field of endeavor 
have approached this delicate problem. 

Similar situations exist elsewhere in 
my State. 

The high school in Fayetteville, Ark., 
was voluntarily and totally desegregated 
in the fall of 1954, a few short months 
after the Brown decision, and the Junior 
high schools in that city have since fol- 
lowed suit. 

I could recite a long list of communi- 
ties which have come to grips with this 
problem—where concerted and effective 
local leadership is solving it on the edu- 
cational front. Thirteen school districts 
and approximately 40 formerly all-white 
elementary and secondary schools in 
Arkansas have now admitted Negroes. 
My colleagues from other areas may 
think that this is not enough and that 
the process must be speeded up. But 
unduly rapid change, where intense hu- 
man emotions are called into play, can 
be counterproductive—as we have noted 
recently in the great city of New York— 
and create estrangement of whites and 
Negroes, instead of promoting friendship 
and understanding which must underlie 
true racial harmony. 

I think it is quite noteworthy that re- 
cent demonstrations by the white people, 
particularly the recent demonstration 
of white women in New York and other 
demonstrations in New York, are quite 
in contrast with the situation that pre- 
vails today, certainly in my State. 

The citizens of Arkansas have not 
wasted their time nor their experience 
in this field. As events have proceeded 
and difficult situations have been faced 
with reason and profit, a climate for 
progress has been established. Negro 
first-graders now attend white schools in 
Pine Bluff, Ark., not under compulsion 
of court order but through the voluntary 
action of the Pine Bluff School Board. 
I cite Pine Bluff because of its location 
in the section of my State where our 
Negro population is highly concentrated. 
Recently, the School Board of Texarkana 
in southwest Arkansas—one of the larg- 
est schools in my State—announced a 
new pupil assignment policy which will 
bring Negro students into the white 
schools. 

Mr. President, these actions do not 
come easy. If, on motion of the Attor- 
ney General, events in a particularly sen- 
sitive situation may be speeded up be- 
yond the capacity of a community, it is 
likely that turmoil and chaos will result— 
as it has resulted, in many instances. 
And, I hope that the Senate will con- 
sider the implications of this bill for 
the leadership in communities which are 
moving voluntarily to meet these chal- 
lenges. There is a new spirit and it is 
a new time. But if education and race 
relations are to progress together they 
must not be dealt with impersonally by 
an authority far removed from the emo- 
tional and economic climate on which 
they are nurtured. In the final analysis, 
the local civic leaders must solve these 
problems—which are local in nature. 
Outside authority without the ultimate 
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responsibility for living with the solution 
can be expected to spawn more turmoil 
and strife. 

The people of the South are burdened 
with a historical legacy that the rest of 
the Nation does not share. They are 
marked in some strange ways by a 
strange disproportion inherited from the 
age of Negro slavery. The whites and 
Negroes of Arkansas and the South are 
equally prisoners of their environment 
and no one knows what either of them 
might have been in a different environ- 
ment or under other circumstances. 
Certainly, no one of them has ever been 
free with respect to racial relationships 
to the degree that the Vermonter or the 
Minnesotan has been free. The society 
of each is conditioned by the presence of 
the other. Each carries a catalog of 
things not to be mentioned. Each moves 
through an intricate ritual of evasions, 
of make-believe, and suppressions. In 
the South one finds a relationship among 
men without counterpart on this conti- 
nent. 

In that connection, Mr. President, I 
have an interesting article published in 
the Washington Evening Star which I 
believe would be appropriate to have 
printed in the Recorp. It is entitled, 
“Discrimination in Some Form Is World- 
wide,” written by the Associated Press, 
June 23, 1963. I ask unanimous consent 
that this article be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DISCRIMINATION IN SOME Form Is WORLDWIDE 
(By the Associated Press) 

With the exception of Antarctica, where 
there are no people, few large areas of the 
world have been immune to the virus of 
prejudice. 

Thus, discrimination, racial or religious, 
ethnic or economic, leaves little room for 
self-righteousness in most of the globe's 
heavily populated regions, It varies in kind 
and degree around the earth. But one strik- 
ing fact that emerges from an Associated 
Press survey is that neither the age nor the 
type nor the background nor the intention 
of a given government makes it necessarily 
immune. 

As far as can be determined, only one 
country practices internal segregation as a 
matter of national policy or law. That is 
the Union of South Africa. Few countries 
enforce or justify it by law on any level and 
one of the few, of course, is the United 
States, where segregation is still a matter 
of State statute in parts of the South. 

WRAPPED IN IRONY 

But it occurs in many other places around 
the world even where it is forbidden by law 
and wrapped in irony. 

Thus, India found that the mere process 
of independence from the white man did not 
cleanse it of discrimination by Indians. 
Thus, England, whose intellectuals used to 
criticize American race relations while the 
British had no minority problem of their 
own at home, now finds its own people not 
immune to the ugly sores of racial stress. 

The emerging black man in equatorial 
Africa and the emerging Arab in north Af- 
rica begin to rule themselves under consti- 
tutions proclaiming racial freedom for all. 
Meanwhile, they practice some discrimina- 
tion against whites and Asians in an effort to 
redress old imbalances in government and 
trade. And only time will prove, once the 
imbalance is balanced, whether such dis- 
crimination can be ended. 
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None of this is to say that discrimination, 
as Americans understand it, occurs every- 
where or in major proportions in most places. 
It is relatively rare, for example, in Scandi- 
navia, New Zealand, Australia and, from 
most points of view, France. 


AS A STATE OF MIND 


But discrimination is also a state of mind, 
sometimes lost in semantics, frequently dif- 
ficult to label as such. In France, for ex- 
ample, the President of the Senate is a Negro. 
Negroes and persons of north African origin 
who can afford it circulate freely in hotels, 
restaurants, and night clubs. But most of 
the 500,000 Algerians in France are un- 
educated and unskilled and hold the lowest 
paying jobs. 

Is this discrimination or a simple fact of 
economic life? The free and easy Austral- 
lans, who show an enlightened attitude 
toward one small minority, the aborigines, 
enforce an immigration policy which keeps 
colored races out. This is done in the 
hope of building a homogeneous, frictionless 
society. Is this effort to avert racial strife 
discriminatory? In many places in South 
America, Indians make up the most depressed 
classes, poor and uneducated, Is this dis- 
crimination or another raw fact of eco- 
nomics? 

In India and other parts of Asia, where 
America has often been concerned about its 
own image, neither semantics nor ration- 
alization can hide the fact of discrimination. 

In a total population of 461 million, nearly 
100 million in India are listed by the census 
as untouchables. The untouchables rank be- 
low the Hindu caste system, which has 4 
main castes and more than 3,000 local sub- 
castes. Many Indians who are now Moslems 
and Christians are descendants of untouch- 
ables who were converted to escape the 
Hindu caste system. But even among the 
Moslems and Christians distinctions fre- 
quently remain between high and low castes. 


CONDITIONS IN CEYLON 


In Ceylon it is the Hindu who complains 
of discrimination although here, too, there 
are constitutional provisions against it. The 
ruling majority group are the Buddhists 
whose tongue, Singhalese, is now the official 
state language. The 1 million Tamil speak- 
ing Hindus complain the language barrier 
and their difficulty in getting government 
jobs has forced them into second-class citi- 
zenship. 

The Catholics, too, say they are targets of 
discrimination in public service appoint- 
ments. Thus, a situation is reversed. Un- 
der British rule, which ended in 1956, the 
Singhalese complained the Christians and 
Tamils were favored. 

In 1958 an estimated 1,000 Tamils were 
killed in widespread rioting led by the 
Singhalese. 

While they complain of discrimination at 
the hands of the majority, the Tamils them- 
selves discriminate against each other, The 
Vellala or high-class Tamils do not allow 
low caste people to drink at public wells ex- 
cept in segregated areas. Low caste women 
are not permitted to cover their upper body 
or sit on chairs in the presence of the higher 
caste. 

MOSLEM PAKISTAN 

In Moslem Pakistan, where the Hindus are 
a 12-percent minority, no non-Moslem could 
ever become President, according to the con- 
stitution. Otherwise, there are no legal bars 
but in fact no Hindu occupies any high Gov- 
ernment job, none get into the military serv- 
ices, few get Government jobs of any kind, 
and many have difficulty getting private jobs. 

In southeast Asia, where many Chinese 
have migrated over the years and won com- 
manding positions in trade and finance, an- 
tagonism toward them is common. It's 
particularly strong in Indonesia, where Presi- 
dent Sukarno’s government has tried to limit 
Chinese activity in business. 
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Still, the 3 million people of Chinese 
descent in a total population of 100 million 
control a great deal of Indonesia's economic 
life. Indonesia r the Peiping gov- 
ernment but that did not stop recent rioting 
and destruction of Chinese property in the 
wake of a visit by the President of Commu- 
nist China. 


RUSSIAN DISCRIMINATION 


On the other side of the world, in Moscow, 
where Russian propaganda factories rarely 
miss a chance to exploit America's racial 
troubles, the picture is difficult to delineate. 
The Russian constitution espouses protection 
for all classes and forbids discrimination. 
The Government denies there is any discrim- 
ination against Russian Jews or visiting 
African students. 

But the Jews claim they suffer unequal 
difficulty in getting important jobs or getting 
into universities. A disproportionate num- 
ber of Jews have been executed for economic 
crimes, which the Soviets say indicates no 
discrimination. 

But Western observers point out that the 
presence of so many Jews in illegal business 
may be explained by their difficulty in get- 
ting jobs in normal areas. And the Jews 
themselves point out that of all national or 
racial groups in the Soviet Union they alone 
are required to have the word “Jew” printed 
on their passports. 

There is, of course, active discrimination 
against Christians, whose belief in God 
makes them ideologically unacceptable for 
posts of importance in the Soviet Union. 

Elsewhere behind the Iron Curtain, there 
are legal prohibitions against discrimination 
but visiting correspondents hear murmurs. 
In Hungary, for example, they hear tradi- 
tional anti-Semitic and anti-Gypsy senti- 
ments. 

PREJUDICE AGAINST STUDENTS 


In Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria there is 
clearly a growing popular feeling against 
visiting colored students. In Czechoslovakia, 
many people blamed the depressed economy 
on large-scale exports to Africa and Asia 
during the Communist political offensive 
there. 

In Poland, where Hitler left fewer than 
50,000 Jews out of a prewar population of 
3% million, discrimination is illegal. Jews 
appear to have no problem in housing, edu- 
cation, or employment except that there is 
an undercurrent of resentment over the 
number of posts they occupy in government, 
party, publishing, news media, literature, and 
finance. 

In turbulent Africa, where the complexion 
of power is changing rapidly, it is still too 
early to tell whether the black man or the 
dusky-skinned man will prove less discrimi- 
natory than the white man who ruled before 
him. 

The new rulers indorse laws which seek 
to outlaw prejudicial treatment of any one 
group. But they also, understandably, seek 
to increase the affluence and influence denied 
many of their people under former white 
masters. 

In Kenya, where the African has begun 
to rule himself, the Government openly gives 
wide preference to African applicants for 
civil service jobs. European and Asian civil 
servants are being prematurely retired. Most 
Europeans forced out this way receive gen- 
erous financial allowances. The Asians do 
less well and are complaining. 


NEGRO MILLIONS IN KENYA 


Africans or Negroes total 8 million in 
Kenya as compared to 180,000 Asians, 66,000 
Europeans, and 39,000 Arabs. Small though 
their group is, most of the country's com- 
merce is still controlled by Asians. This may 
prove temporary. 

While they have not suffered as badly as 
their compatriots in Uganda from trade boy- 
cotts imposed by African nationalists, many 
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Asian shopkeepers in Kenya fear the future. 
They say they will return to India if, after 
complete independence, their shops are boy- 
cotted or the Government imposes high dis- 
criminatory taxes on them and Europeans. 

The three independent Moslem states in 
formerly French North Africa—Tunisia, Al- 
geria, and Morocco—officially do not sanction 
discrimination. Yet it occurs in some forms, 
mainly against the remaining European set- 
tlers and Jews. 


ARABS IN ISRAEL 


Ten percent of Israel's 2½ million people 
are Arabs. Are they targets of discrimina- 
tion? The tangible evidence indicates they're 
not, but still many Arabs feel an unease, 
a psychological disadvantage. Probably this 
feeling will never be erased while Israel is 
surrounded by hostile Arab nations. 

But within the country, the Israel Arabs 
are protected by laws against unequal treat- 
ment of any group. They get equal pay for 
equal work in industry, most of their farm- 
ers own their own land, they enjoy the same 
benefits of government roadbuilding and 
irrigation projects, they can and do enter 
any public place, and they vote. The Parlia- 
ment has seven Arab Deputies. 

The one legal difference between Arabs 
and Jews is that the Arabs are not subject 
to compulsory military training. 

Elsewhere in the Middle East, in Lebanon, 
Syria, and Iraq, for example, the Moslems 
predominate but the remaining Jews appear 
to have few complaints, hatred of Jews is 
confined to Israelis or Zionists. Jews there 
who engage in no pro-Israel activity are free 
to worship and work peacefully. The Jew- 
ish community in Lebanon retains consider- 
able financial influence. 

The Sudan, however, has its racial and 
religious troubles. Negro pagan and Chris- 
tian tribes in the south are kept under strict 
controls by the Arab Moslems of the north. 
Rioting was reported in 1962 to protest the 
enforced Arabization“ of the Negro south. 

South Africa, of course, remains the world’s 
clearest example of racial separation and dis- 
crimination, the only country where it is 
national policy imposed by law and enforced 
rigorously in everyday life. 

ENVISIONS SEPARATE CAREER 


The Government, in pursuing its policy of 
apartheid, speaks of the day when whites 
and blacks will live in separate areas, each 
governing themselves, in some kind of na- 
tional federation. 

Meanwhile, though, the 3 million 
whites rule themselves and the 11 million 
blacks, and there is no doubt in anyone's 
mind which complexion runs the country. 
The black man has no vote, no political 
rights, little freedom of movement and is 
segregated in virtually every phase of his 
life—living quarters, transportation, 
churches, post offices, movies, libraries, res- 
taurants and separate counters in all Gov- 
ernment offices. 

Much of Western Europe appears free of 
discrimination. Overt anti-Semitism is now 
rare in West Germany and Austria, where 
Hitler's massacres probably left those coun- 
tries acutely self-conscious about the subject 
for years to come. 


HIDDEN ANTI-SEMITISM 


Some observers, however, feel that hidden 
anti-Semitism is still very strong in Ger- 
many, particularly among middle-aged and 
older people. But authorities treat the surv- 
viving German Jews (20,000 out of 500,000) 
with such consideration that some see the 
danger of a new anti-Semitism resulting from 
the current self-conscious pro-Semitism. 

Italy has no legal discrimination. How- 
ever, the German-speaking residents of the 
south Tyrol and the Slav groups in Trieste 
complain of unequal treatment in jobs and 
housing. The feeling has erupted into bomb- 
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ings and other violence which Italian author- 
ities attribute to nationalist groups. 

England has about 500,000 nonwhites, 
roughly 1 percent of the population. Most of 
these are West Indians who came looking for 
work. The rest are Indians, Pakistanis, and 
Africans. 

So far in 1963, the country has escaped 
major race conflict for the first time in 10 
years, The penalties for street rioting, such 
as the violence which lasted a week in Lon- 
don's Notting Hill district in 1958, are now 
more severe. Immigration of nonwhites has 
been sharply curtailed. Still, police and so- 
cial workers believe more eruptions are in- 
evitable. 

The conclusions one can draw from this 
world survey of discrimination are few. For 
a broad variety of reasons, economic, social, 
political, religious or physical, historic or 
new, real or imagined, men feel and exhibit 
mutual hate, which may be the other side of 
mutual fear. Discrimination occurs in many 
places, the mere fact of which justifies it no 
place. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
have had conversations—as we all have, I 
suppose—with numerous leaders from 
foreign countries, and to my surprise, in 
many instances, practically every coun- 
try has a problem sharing many of the 
characteristics of our own—perhaps not 
to the same degree however. 

In many instances, the minority in- 
volved is not so high a percentage as in 
our case. But in small countries such as 
Norway, where we rarely read about it, 
because they do not like to publicize their 
difficulties along this line, they do en- 
counter prejudice—if one wishes to call 
it that, or at least difficulties in the ad- 
justment of groups with different social, 
cultural, and physical characteristics. 
The difficulties are not, in many cases, 
the precise ones that afflict this coun- 
try—that is, a difference in the color of 
one’s skin; but to give an example, in 
the case of Norway, the problem of as- 
similation or even the toleration of the 
gypsies in a country like Norway presents 
serious problems, particularly in commu- 
nities where only a few of those nomadic 
people arrive. 

I visited Japan, and had a discussion 
on the subject of the so-called Eta prob- 
lem there, in which the descendants of 
the Etas who were originally involved in 
the business of butchering animals and 
the preparation of leather goods, or any- 
thing having to do either with the prepa- 
ration of animals for food or their by- 
products were, in effect, ostracized by 
society, as late as 1870. Quite a large 
number of people were regarded as 
“things” rather than persons. They had 
no standing whatever as human beings 
under the law in Japan as late as ap- 
proximately 1870. 

I mention this not to cast aspersions of 
any kind upon any of these countries, 
but merely to point out that this is not 
a unique problem in this country. It is 
not an easy problem in any country. 
Practically every country has it in some 
form or another. It is a problem that 
has similar characteristics—I need not 
mention such a well-known case as In- 
dia. I pointed it out merely te put in 
proper perspective the extreme difficul- 
ties encountered in dealing with a prob- 
lem of this kind. 
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This article develops the difficulties. 
It develops the information regarding 
the problem. I shall not take the time 
to read it, but I hope that those who are 
so convinced of the righteousness of their 
cause will take the time to read this 
most informative article. 

The inability to comprehend the mag- 
nitude of this relationship has caused 
those in other sections to seek imme- 
diate and total solutions, which experi- 
ence should teach us are quite unlikely 
of achievement. 

This brings me to a point which I be- 
lieve is central to this debate. Separate 
education, we were told by the Brown 
decision of the Supreme Court is un- 
equal education. It would be less than 
honest for me to maintain that absolute 
parity exists between white and Negro 
schools in my State—or perhaps any 
other State—but neither is there a par- 
ity of education between a child, white 
or Negro, in the Arkansas Delta and that 
of a child in New York, Connecticut, or 
California. It is tragic that this dis- 
crimination, so costly in our complex 
national economy, has yet to stir the 
Congress sufficiently to do anything sig- 
nificant to eliminate that form of dis- 
crimination. 

I made reference previously to the 
failure of the Congress, and more spe- 
cifically of the other body, to do any- 
thing significant in this connection. 

Mr. President, it is paradoxical that 
southern educational systems should be 
expected to produce well-rounded, 
broadminded, and wholly dispassionate 
individuals whose well-developed intel- 
lects can suddenly reject lifelong pat- 
terns of conduct and custom. This is a 
high standard to expect for schools 
without adequate facilities and facul- 
ties—stemming from a tax base incapa- 
ble of producing sufficient revenue. 
Southern States—and particularly my 
own—have made valiant efforts in re- 
cent years to devote greater portions of 
their resources to education, but these 
States bear the economic legacy of that 
so-called reconstruction, and of the long- 
time exploitation of the agricultural 
South by the industrial North. Only 
since the 1930’s has the South begun to 
share in the prosperity and effluence of 
America. It has only been during re- 
cent years that we have begun to be 
drawn into the political, economic, and 
cultural mainstreams of the Nation. 

There has been progress in the eco- 
nomic development of the South in the 
last quarter of a century, largely due to 
the initiative and resourcefulness of 
southern citizens. However, progress has 
been slow in relation to the economic 
growth of the Nation as a whole. In 
1953 per capita income in Arkansas was 
less than a thousand dollars and only 
54.67 percent of the national average. 
By 1962 our per capita income had risen 
to $1,443—only 61.48 percent of the na- 
tional average. This trend has con- 
tinued and per capita income for this 
year is estimated at over $1,600. 

While Arkansas’ per capita income in- 
creased approximately 50 percent in the 
last decade, expenditures per pupil in 
average daily attendance in its public 
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schools increased 107.2 percent. My 
State ranks second in the Nation in rate 
of increase behind our neignbor State to 
the southeast, Mississippi, which expe- 
rienced a 142.9 percent increase in per- 
pupil expenditures. These are encourag- 
ing statistics, and they reveal a major 
effort on the part of Southern States to 
improve the quality of their educational 
systems. I might point out that State 
expenditures increased by an average of 
74.1 percent over this period for the Na- 
tion as a whole. 

And yet, a great disparity continues 
to exist between the education available 
to most southern students and that pro- 
vided in the more prosperous States. It 
is a tragedy that measures for an effec- 
tive and adequate program of Federal aid 
to education should have been repeatedly 
defeated in the face of this obvious waste 
of human resources in the South. 

Mr. President, may I inquire of the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH] as to 
how long he wishes to keep the Senate 
in session tonight? Inasmuch as there 
are so few Senators in attendance, I won- 
dered whether he would entertain a 
unanimous-consent request that I may 
be permitted to continue my speech at a 
later date, and that the Senate recess 
at this time. I understand that there is 
a wunanimous-consent agreement that 
the Senate recess until 11 o’clock tomor- 
row morning. 

Mr. CHURCH. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I should like to accommodate the 
Senator tonight if he would like to com- 
plete his speech by inserting the re- 
mainder of his speech in the RECORD. 

Mr. EASTLAND. What is the point of 
doing that? Why do we not give unani- 
mous consent to the Senator that he may 
proceed at a later date? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Would the Sena- 
tor object to the request that at a later 
date I may proceed with my speech? 

Mr. CHURCH. Personally I have no 
objection to that. I know of no other 
business to be transacted this evening, 
although I understand some insertions 
will be made in the RECORD. 

I would be pleased to accommodate 
the Senator. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I ask unanimous 
consent that the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. McGovern] 
may be permitted to make such inser- 
tions in the Recorp as he desires. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Pearson in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 


SENATOR RIBICOFF SPEAKS OUT 
ON THE PROPER ROLE OF 
CONGRESS 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
junior Senator from Connecticut, ABRA- 
HAM RIBICOFF, is the only living Ameri- 
can who has served as Governor, Con- 
gressman, Senator, and Cabinet mem- 
ber. As such, he is in a unique position 
to appraise the respective responsibilities 
of the executive and legislative branches 
of Government. 

Writing in the current issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post, Senator RIBI- 
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coFF contends that the Congress is not 
discharging its historic mission of initi- 
ating and developing major legislation. 
Rather, says the Connecticut Senator: 


These days no one expects Congress to de- 
vise important bills. Instead, the legislative 
views of the President dominate the press, 
the public, and the Congress itself. 


Our colleague insists that if Congress 
is to achieve the respect to which it is 
entitled it must do more than react to 
legislative proposals devised “down- 
town.” It must exercise its own pre- 
rogatives as both the major source and 
the forum of legislation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Senator RIBICOFF’S provoca- 
tive article entitled Doesn't Congress 
Have Ideas of Its Own?” be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Doks NT CONGRESS Have Ipeas or ITs OWN? 
(By Senator ABRAHAM RIBICOFF) 


In all the recent uproar about Congress— 
the public dismay with its balkiness, the 
cries for its reform—the real trouble with 
Congress has been overlooked. It is simply 
that Congress has surrendered its rightful 
leadership in the lawmaking process to the 
White House. 

No longer is Congress the source of major 
legislation. It now merely filters legislative 
proposals from the President, straining out 
some and reluctantly letting others pass 
through. These days no one expects Con- 
gress to devise the important bills. Instead, 
the legislative views of the President domi- 
nate the press, the public, and the Congress 
itself. 

This is all wrong. Making laws, not just 
scrutinizing them, is the job of Congress. 
That job requires initiation, not simply pas- 
sive reaction to executive branch requests, 
Yet Congress has surrendered the job—so 
completely that the press and the Nation 
now “score” a President’s success by the 
number of his requests he gets through Con- 
gress. In the scoring, a Presidential re- 
quest approved by Congress counts as a 
victory, and a rejected request counts as a 
defeat. Since January, when President 
Johnson delivered his eloquent and far- 
sighted state of the Union message and the 
requests began to flow from the White House 
to Capitol Hill, the scorekeepers have been 
busy. 

It is not the President who is at fault. 
His office is, under the Constitution, a po- 
sition of extraordinary leadership—in the 
Nation and the entire world. It is part of 
his Job to give Congress his recommenda- 
tions for needed legislation. 

This is President Johnson’s rightful re- 
sponsibility, and I believe that he is dis- 
charging it well, as President Kennedy did 
before him. Both submitted to the Congress 
a wide range of constructive and imagina- 
tive proposals. Many Kennedy proposals 
have been placed on the statute books, and 
the country is the better for them. Many 
of President Johnson's legislative proposals 
must and will be enacted. 

I have no quarrel with the way the Presi- 
dent discharges his responsibilities. My 
point is that Congress has failed to exercise 
its own. 

I do not mean just a failure to pass bills. 
There have been failures in this respect. 
Some needed bills have not been passed and 
many that were approved were unduly de- 
layed. For these failures Congress has re- 
ceived much criticism. Some of that criti- 
cism is deserved, though the accomplish- 
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ments of Congress last year are far greater 
than is generally recognized. The test-ban 
treaty and major bills for college aid, voca- 
tional education, medical schools, air pollu- 
tion control, mental health, mental retarda- 
tion, and job retraining were all approved in 
1963. In fact, I predict the complete record 
of the 88th Congress, including the tax cut 
and, in all likelihood, a strong civil rights 
law, will mark it as one of the most produc- 
tive in recent years. 

The critics of Congress have really missed 
the point. Their sole concern is the failure 
of Congress to enact Presidential bills. They 
don’t even consider whether Congress is 
doing any lawmaking on its own. What 
these critics really prefer is a parliamentary 
form of government. They want executive 
and legislative power to be joined, as in the 
British Parliament, so that a policy decision 
made by the Government’s leadership can be 
automatically made the law of the land. 
But the genius of our constitutional sys- 
tem is that it separates executive and leg- 
islative power and provides for two coequal 
branches of government. This is a great 
strength of our Nation and it should not be 
diminished. But if the system is to work 
effectively, both branches must fully exer- 
cise their constitutionally assigned func- 
tions. 

My concern is the failure of Congress to 
realize the full extent of its own role in 
the legislative process. Congress need not 
and should not be content simply to react 
to Presidential requests. Congress should 
make its own independent assessments of 
the Nation's problems and come up with its 
own answers. If legislation is needed, Con- 
gress, too, has prime responsibility for de- 
veloping a bill. Yet this is not what hap- 
pens in practice. 

Look how the process works. There was 
widespread agreement last year that there 
should be legislation to revise the income- 
tax laws. What happened? Congress con- 
vened on January 9, 1963. Did it start to 
conduct hearings into the entire problem of 
taxation? It did not. It did absolutely 
nothing until the President had drafted his 
tax proposal and sent it to the Hill. Then 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House 
began hearings—not a general inquiry into 
the entire problem, but a hearing into the 
pros and cons of the President's program. 

The first witness was the Secretary to the 
Treasury. He said the program was good. 
Other witnesses followed who said part of 
the program was good and part was bad. 
When the hearings were over, the commit- 
tee met in executive session and began a 
line-by-line examination of each recom- 
mendation sent up by the President. Some 
of these proposals were adopted, some re- 
jected and a few modified. The committee 
added scarcely any provisions on its own 
initiative. 

The committee then drafted a bill to put 
its decisions—or, more accurately, the deci- 
sions of the executive branch as modified by 
the committee—into legislative language. 
(Congress deserves credit for doing this bill 
drafting. Usually the executive ‘branch 
sends its recommendations to Congress with 
draft bills already prepared.) After Rules 
Committee approval, the bill went to the 
House floor, where amendments were not 
permitted. 

Then the whole process began again in 
the Senate. In February, the bill completed 
its round trip and ended up back where it 
started: on the President's desk. 

The process is simply wrong: The Presi- 
dent’s proposal should be looked at with 
care, but it should not be the beginning, 
middle and end of the story. There is ab- 
solutely no reason for Congress to spend all 
its time deciding whether the President's 
proposal is good or bad. Let Congress pro- 
vide its own answers to the problem. Let 
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the hearings roam broadly over the entire 
field of taxation and the economy, and when 
they are concluded, let the people’s elected 
representatives draw up a bill that they 
believe is right. 

When I entered the President's Cabinet 
3 years ago, I was frankly surprised at the 
deferential attitude some Members of Con- 
gress exhibited toward the executive branch. 
Of course, I know they make critical speeches 
and cut budget requests, but beneath these 
headline-making events is an unreported 
story of silent acquiescence to administra- 
tion views. 

Representatives and Senators often called 
me to find out what position the administra- 
tion would take on a bill of theirs or what 
type of draft legislation would be submitted 
by the White House. I was sorry they put so 
much emphasis on what position I would 
take. I was more interested in knowing 
what position they would take. 

It is the same story here in the Senate. 
I have heard ranking Members privately ad- 
mit that their pet bills were doomed because 
of opposition from the executive branch. 
“Why don’t you ask for hearings on that 
bill?” I asked a colleague the other day. 
“Tt sounds to me like a really good idea.” 

“It's no use,” he replied. “The admin- 
istration is dead set against it. It wouldn't 
have a chance.” 

In the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee last year, the Kennedy aid-to-edu- 
cation bill was being considered. The Presi- 
dent had packaged many separate proposals 
in one bill and urged Congress to pass the 
entire bill. What was the reaction in the 
committee? This is terrible; the President 
has got to set priorities. He should tell us 
which proposals he really wants; otherwise 
how are we to proceed?” 

When I served in the Cabinet, I had an 
obligation to present the administration's 
view of what was important. But now that 
I serve in the legislative branch, I should 
not just mark time until the executive 
branch makes up my mind for me. I was 
elected to make judgments for myself and 
my constituents. That is the business of 
everyone in Congress. 

A practice that started many years ago 
as an orderly procedure for consolidating 
views within the executive branch has now 
grown into an unofficial preveto power. 
This is the practice of referring nearly all 
proposed legislation to the Budget Bureau 
and the various agencies of government for 
a report of the administration’s position. 
Say you have a proposal to cut the tariff 
on widgets. You draft a bill, and it is re- 
ferred to the Finance Committee. Then the 
bill goes downtown for reports from the ad- 
ministration. It may be looked at by the 
Commerce Department, Treasury Depart- 
ment, State Department, Tariff Commission, 
and the Budget Bureau. 

Weeks later the replies come back. No,“ 
says the executive branch, we have carefully 
considered this bill and we would be just 
as happy if it didn’t pass.” Unless your 
bill has acquired the popularity of apple pie, 
that reply from the administration means 
the end of the line. Chances are there won't 
even be a hearing. Prospects for ultimate 
passage are virtually nil. 

Let us have the views of the executive 
branch. Often extremely constructive sug- 
gestions are made in executive reports; they 
improve the proposed bill. But if the Con- 
gress permits the administration's disapprov- 
al to bring the legislative process to a com- 
plete stop, it makes a great mistake. 

If the administration seriously believes 
that a proposed bill is contrary to the public 
interest, the Constitution sets out the ap- 
propriate procedure to be followed: the Presi- 
dential veto. Yet many people have come 
to believe that when a political party con- 
trols both the White House and the Con- 
gress, the veto should be put on the shelf. 
If a Democratic Congress passes a bill that 
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so displeases a Democratic President that he 
must veto it, then—people think—some- 
where along the line somebody goofed. Ac- 
cording to this popular notion, Democrats 
in Congress should not embarrass the Pres- 
ident by sending up a bill he doesn't like. 

This is nonsense. The Congress has a job 
to do—making laws. The President has one 
too—reviewing those laws and either sign- 
ing or vetoing them. Yet when one party 
controls both branches, it is rare for Con- 
gress to send the White House a major bill 
that will be vetoed. To some, this may show 
harmony between the executive and legis- 
lative branches. To me it shows that Con- 
gress is not doing the job the people elected 
it to do. 

I think that, no matter which party con- 
trols the executive and legislative branches, 
the legislative process would work far better 
if several bills incurred vetoes during each 
Congress, including bills dealing with mat- 
ters of high public interest. These vetoes 
would show that Congress has thrown off its 
complete dependence on administration ap- 
proval, It would also make the issues more 
meaningful to the country. 

In the election of 1948, the Taft-Hartley 
Act was a clear-cut issue before the voters 
precisely because it had been vetoed by 
President Truman and passed over his veto. 
Again, the need for housing legislation was 
brought clearly into focus in 1959 when 
President Eisenhower vetoed a housing bill. 
The broad scope of the bill that ultimately 
became law 2 years later under President 
Kennedy is due in large part to the sharp- 
ening of the issue after the Eisenhower 
veto. The same can be said of the Water 
Pollution Control Act amendments of 1961. 
A broad, national antipollution program was 
enacted the year after President Eisenhower 
referred to the problem as uniquely local. 

Because lawmaking in Congress is now 80 
heavily influenced by the views of the execu- 
tive branch, a subtle distortion has occurred 
in the press and so in the minds of the 
public. Whenever the President sends one of 
his proposals to Congress, reporters imme- 
diately ask Senators and Representatives 
what they think of the President's bill. 
They don't ask Senator X what he thinks 
should be done—whether he thinks any bill 
is needed, and if so, what kind of a bill he 
thinks best. Their inquiry is always con- 
fined to the alternatives of being for or 
against the President's bill. 

The result is that a large part of the pub- 
lic, especially people who do want something 
done about the particular problem, tends to 
think that the only answer is the President's 
answer, Being for the President's bill is a 
good position, and being opposed is bad. 
And as the bill goes through the legislative 
process, these people are led to believe that 
any change in the President's bill is a set- 
back for him, and the elimination of some 
provision a total defeat. 


NO MORE FILIBUSTERS 


Meanwhile the critics go right on urging 
Congress to change its procedures, make re- 
forms, and generally reorganize itself. I 
agree that some rule changes are called for. 
The filibuster should not be allowed to block 
a vote on measures favored by a majority, 
and some delays in committee and floor con- 
sideration of bills should be eliminated. 
Some rule changes are needed, but the basic 
difficulty lies not in rules of procedure but 
in the entire process of government. 

Perhaps the critics should take a step back 
from the details of the process and view it 
in its entirety. Then they would see the 
heart of the matter: Pennsylvania Avenue 
has become a one-way street. For as long as 
Congress is more concerned about the pro- 
posals that go from the White House to the 
Hill than about the bills that go from Con- 
gress to the President’s desk, congressional 
critics will go right on attacking the Senate 
and House for lack of responsibility. 
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I believe the best way to insure responsible 
action by Congress is to give Congress heavy 
responsibilities. The men and women here 
want to do a good job for their constituents 
and their country. They are capable of doing 
it. 

But if all the emphasis is on whether they 
approve or disapprove of what the President 
has recommended, then they will continue to 
spend too much of their time reacting to 
the White House. Turn the spotlight on 
what they think should be done and what 
they are prepared to do, and there will be 
constructive results. 

Congress has a big job to do, and an im- 
portant one. But first Congress must decide 
to do it. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of Mr. MansFIELp that the 
Senate proceed to consider the bill (H.R. 
7152) to enforce the constitutional right 
to vote, to confer jurisdiction upon the 
district courts of the United States to 
provide injunctive relief against discrim- 
ination in public accommodations, to au- 
thorize the Attorney General to institute 
suits to protect constitutional rights in 
public facilities and public education, to 
extend the Commission on Civil Rights, 
to prevent discrimination in federally 
assisted programs, to establish a Com- 
mission on Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity, and for other purposes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may be 
allowed to complete my remarks at a 
later date, without their being counted 
as another speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Then I suppose 
the Senate might as well recess. 


THE MEANING OF LOYALTY— 
MR. ADGER E. PLAYER 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, all 
Americans, I believe, shared a feeling of 
pride about the actions of Mr. Adger 
Emerson Player, the American Negro 
Foreign Service officer, who defended the 
American flag during the unfortunate 
February demonstrations in Ghana. Mr. 
Player has written a fine letter com- 
menting on that incident and its impli- 
cations which was recently published in 
the Washington Post. Although Mr. 
Player’s act was praiseworthy, it was 
hardly surprising. As he correctly 
notes: 

I did only what American Negroes have 
been doing from the very beginning of the 
history of the United States; that is, loyally 
defending the country that our ancestors 
made along with other Americans of all ori- 
gins and races. This is our country in every 
respect. We have a perfect right to defend 
it. 


As Mr. Player points out, the loyalty of 
American Negroes to our common Nation 
only augments their desire to have the 
full rights and privileges, as well as the 
responsibilities, inherent in American 
citizenship. I ask unanimous consent to 
have the letter inserted at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Govern in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE MEANING oF LOYALTY 


I have been the subject of much publicity 
since February 4. Although unaware of all 
the various interpretations of my action of 
raising the American flag in Ghana, I am 
concerned that some quarters in the United 
States and abroad—not fully in sympathy 
with the aspirations of the American Ne- 
gro—may be interpreting that action in a 
way detrimental to the increasingly vigorous 
struggle that we American Negroes are now 
waging for full equality of opportunity in the 
American society. 

President Johnson wrote that I have the 
gratitude of freemen everywhere who re- 
spect the principles and ideals for which our 
flag stands.” The American dilemma is still 
the contradiction of racial bondage, injus- 
tice, and inequality as practiced by some 
Americans with the American principles of 
liberty, Justice, and equality. I would like 
to set the record straight regarding what I 
consider the true meaning of my action. 

My action was something that any Ameri- 
can, black or white, would have done. How- 
ever, my raising of the flag decreases in real 
significance when compared with the real 
acts of heroism and sacrifice by countless 
American Negroes who, since August 1619, 
have lost and are continuing to lose lives be- 
cause they asserted their God-given rights as 
human beings and as Americans. 

I did only what American Negroes have 
been doing from the very beginning of the 
history of the United States; that is, loyally 
defending the country that our ancestors 
made along with other Americans of all ori- 
gins and races. This is our country in every 
respect. We have a perfect right to defend 
it. In addition, we must honor those Negro 
Americans of yesterday who sowed American 
and foreign soil with their lives so that gen- 
erations of today and tomorrow may reap 
the rewards, benefits, duties, and responsi- 
bilities of free men and women. These 
our ancestors—were real heroes and courage- 
ous American Negroes whose names have 
been hidden in America's history far too 
long. 

I feel most Americans still have to experi- 
ence that as Negroes and whites interact in 
work and pleasure, they discover that they 
have the same cultural and historical foun- 
dations and the same aspirations and am- 
bitions for themselves and for their coun- 
try. I feel most Americans still have to real- 
ize that Negro Americans are determined to 
obtain full equality of opportunity in every 
facet of life in the United States. 

White Americans must allow the American 
dream of equality, freedom, and justice to live 
in their hearts and to be reflected in their 
everyday actions toward their black broth- 
ers. It will never be enough to pass civil 
rights laws and to speak in glowing terms 
about the patriotic deed of one American 
Negro. White Americans must demonstrate 
as much love for their black fellow Ameri- 
cans as they do for the red, white, and blue 
American flag. Yes, we American Negroes 
are loyal to the United States. This proven 
loyalty in no way diminishes our firm resolve 
to be accepted as Americans in the fullest 
extent. We will share in the privileges, 
rights, and responsibilities as completely free 
American men and women. 

ADGER EMERSON PLAYER, 
American Embassy. 
Accra, GHANA. = 


THE RIGHTIST DRIVE AGAINST 
CIVIL RIGHTS 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, our 

system is based upon the belief that the 

people can direct their own affairs 
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through self-government. But, to do so, 
they must get the facts. One of the 
most objectionable features of the far 
right—and a reason why it is a radical 
and not a conservative movement—is 
that it refuses to deal with the facts. 

A case in point is the civil rights bill. 
The far right is not content to deal with 
what is in the bill, as true conservatives 
would be. 

The far right must inflate the bill to 
10 times its actual size and then paint it 
red. Suddenly it is a “Socialist omnibus 
bill,” it will make the Attorney General 
a dictator and will have the Federal 
Government looking down the throat of 
us all. The most comical departure from 
fact is the charge that the bill is being 
railroaded through Congress. No doubt, 
judging from the mental bent of these 
people, they are thinking of the Trans- 
Siberian Railroad, which is the longest, 
and, quite often, the slowest railroad in 
the world. The comedy ends, however, 
when millions of Americans swallow the 
bait and take them seriously. 

The editor of the Lewiston (Idaho) 
Morning Tribune has given us the right 
perspective in a recent editorial. 

He lays out the emotional message of 
T. Coleman Andrews and allows it to 
speak for itself. It sounds a little foolish 
next to the incisive rationality of the 
editor, Mr. Bill Johnston. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp the editorial, 
“Rightist Drive Against Civil Rights,” as 
published in the February 27 edition of 
the Lewiston Morning Tribune. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RIGHTIST DRIVE AGAINST CIVIL RIGHTS 

The propaganda campaign against the 
civil rights bill rises in fervor as the meas- 
ure approaches consideration in the Senate. 
Right-wing extremists increasingly are lead- 
ing the attack, and their arguments are be- 
coming poisonously vituperative. 

A sample of the propaganda is a news re- 
lease from T. Coleman Andrews, the former 
Commisioner of Internal Revenue who has 
been a darling of the radical rightists for 
some years with his opposition to a Federal 
income tax and sponsorship of other right- 
wing objectives. 

“The most insidious piece of legislation 
in the history of our country is now being 
railroaded through Congress,” Andrews 
writes. Its passage would destroy our rights 
to govern our own lives.” 

(The nerve of some people. The civil 
rights bill, now awaiting an almost certain 
assault by filibuster in the Senate, in which 
it will be subjected to every delaying and 
crippling procedure known to the crafty 
senatorial veterans of the once-solid South, 
is claimed here to be a bill which is “now 
being railroaded through Congress.“) 

Andrews continues with his fanatic in- 
terpretation of the bill: 

“Few Americans, especially businessmen, 
realize that this vicious measure would con- 
vert this Nation into a police state under 
the direction and control of a powerful cen- 
tral government. Its effects would adversely 
affect everyone, black and white alike, 

“Like all such schemes, this Socialist omni- 
bus bill—misnamed civil rights bill—is 
sponsored and pushed under the guise of do- 
goodism. The phrases, “guaranteeing rights 
for minorities” and “ending discrimina- 
tion” cover its real aim, the subjection of 
185 million Americans to an all-powerful 
centralized Washington bureaucracy. 
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“If Congress passes the civil rights bill, 
the U.S. Attorney General will thereby be 
made a dictator with practically unlimited 
powers. His ‘inspectors’ will swarm, snoop- 
ing and prying, over the countryside—as if 
Judicator Warren and his presumptuous 
usurpations were not enough. 

“This proposed legislation goes far beyond 
the wildest hopes of the Socialists-liberals. 
It impairs the right of homeowners to be 
the sole judges of to whom they will rent, 
lease or sell their homes; it impairs the right 
of employers to hire or discharge as they see 
fit; it impairs the seniority rights of em- 
Ployees, union and nonunion alike; and it 
impairs the right of banks and other in- 
stitutions to make loans and extend credit 
in accordance with their best judgment.” 

Andrews goes on and on with this im- 
passioned drivel. There is not the slightest 
suggestion anywhere in his diatribe that no- 
body could possibly be convicted under the 
civil rights bill unless he could be proved 
beyond reasonable doubt to have violated the 
antidiscrimination provisions of the law. As 
Andrews sees it, any infringement of the 
right of any individual to deprive other in- 
dividuals of the civil rights guaranteed them 
under the Constitution in itself is a ui 
tion. The argument is idiotic, but it is being 
promoted across the Nation with all the zeal 
and fervor that characterizes the propaganda 
campaign of the radical right. 

True conservatism in the United States 
has been mocked and maligned of late by 
the extreme rightists who have adopted the 
label. Perhaps nothing in the radical right 
movement is more distressing, however, than 
the emergence of this furious drive to keep 
Negroes in political, educational, and eco- 
nomic bondage in the name of “conserva- 
tism.” 


THE CASE AGAINST GREATER U.S. 
INVOLVEMENT IN VIETNAM 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, Prof. 
Hans J. Morgenthau, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago is our Nation’s most dis- 
tinguished academic analyst of interna- 
tional relations. In the March 15 issue 
of the Washington Post, Professor Mor- 
genthau published an enlightened article 
entitled Attack Hanoi, Rile Peking: The 
Case Against Greater U.S. Involvement 
in Vietnam.” In this thoughtful article, 
he points out: 

Whoever wants to carry the war to North 
Vietnam must be ready to fight China. 


I ask unanimous consent to have this 
important and provocative article in- 
serted at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ATrack HANOI, RILE PEKING—THE CASE 
AGAINST GREATER US. INVOLVEMENT IN 
VIETNAM 

(By Hans J. Morgenthau) 

In the Washington Post of March 1, Prof. 
Zbigniew Brzezinski, of Columbia University 
advanced five arguments against General de 
Gaulle’s proposal for the neutralization of 
southeast Asia and in favor of what I take to 
be a deeper U.S. military involvement in the 
affairs of Vietnam. 

First, he said, neutralization will not work; 
second, if South Vietnam goes, all of south- 
east Asia and perhaps even all of Asia will 
follow; third, China can be contained as 
Europe has been; fourth, our military disen- 
gagement would strengthen China vis-a-vis 
the Soviet Union, which then would become 
more aggressive in its dealings with the West, 
and finally, the loss of South Vietnam would 
strengthen the extreme righwing in Ameri- 
can domestic politics. 
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Of these arguments, the first and the last 
have merit. One can easily admit that an 
administration that would order a military 
disengagement from South Vietnam would 
not increase its shortrun popularity at home, 
and that neutralization, if it is not a direct 
function of the existing balance of military 
power, is always tenuous. 

It must, however, be pointed out that of 
the three examples Professor Brzezinski men- 
tions, only Austria can be said to owe its 
neutralization to direct military pressure. 
It is not the military pressure of the West 
that has protected the neutral status of Fin- 
land and Yugoslavia, but complex political 
factors, most of which are not of the West's 


Thus neutralization is not necessarily the 
simple function of a military equation, and 
there are gradations of neutrality, as the ex- 
amples of Austria, Finland, and Yugoslavia 
show, from complete detachment to the pre- 
dominance of the political influence of one 
side or the other. 

Points two and three are the weakest links 
in Professor Brzezinski’s argumentation. 
They are a revival of notions that were ad- 
vanced a decade ago and which are supported 
neither by reason nor historic experience. 
The domino theory, that if one nation of 
southeast Asia should go Communist, all the 
other nations of southeast Asia, if not of 
Asia, would necessarily follow, was used in 
order to urge the United States to intervene 
in the Indochina war on the side of France. 

Half of Vietnam and of Laos have gone 
Communist, but nobody else has. And one 
could well imagine, conversely, that, say, 
Burma or Indonesia might have gone Com- 
munist without communism making any 
inroads whatsoever in Indochina. 

The triumph or defeat of communism in 
& particular country is not simply a byprod- 
uct of what happens or does not happen in 
another country. What will happen in Viet- 
nam can be no more than one factor among 
many, and most certainly not the decisive 
one, that will influence developments in other 
countries. 

It should hardly be necessary to point to 
the fundamental differences between the 
containment of the Soviet Union in Europe 
and the containment of China in Asia. The 
success of the containment of the Soviet 
Union has been due to the plausible military 
threat of unacceptable damage and to the 
political and economic strength of the na- 
tions to be protected. Neither of these fac- 
tors is present in Asia, and I shall return to 
this argument in a moment. 

Finally, the argument that our military 
disengagement would prove the Chinese posi- 
tion correct in competition with the Soviet 
point of view is predicated on the assump- 
tion that what is happening in South Viet- 
nam is being planned, directed and support- 
ed by China. I know of no evidence to sup- 
port that assumption. Not being the result 
of Chinese policies, events in South Vietnam 
can have no bearing upon the outcome of 
the Soviet-Chinese conflict. 

But even if one were to concede the validity 
of all these arguments, the case in favor of 
a deeper military involvement in the affairs 
of Vietnam could not rest on them. For in 
foreign policy, it is never enough to demon- 
strate the adverse results that will ensue 
from a certain course of action. One must 
also demonstrate that a different course of 
action will have less adverse results. 

In other words, the wise political decision 
is always the choice of the lesser evil, re- 
sulting from a comparison of the likely re- 
sults of several courses of action. Such a 
comparison, so it seems to me, argues against 
a deeper military involvement in Vietnam. 

The proposal to extend the war to North 
Vietnam rests upon two assumptions: That 
there exists a direct causal nexus between 
the war in South Vietnam and the policies 
of the North Vietnamese government and 
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that the war in South Vietnam can be won 
by rupturing this causal nexus. Both as- 
sumptions are open to serious doubt. 

The war is first of all a South Vietnamese 
civil war, aided and abetted by the North 
Vietnamese government but neither created 
nor sustained by it. Anybody who has 
traveled in Vietnam must recognize that 
anything more than token support extended 
by North Vietnam to, say, the guerrillas in 
the Mekong Delta, over a distance of 1,000 
miles and carried by human bodies, is a 
physical impossibility. 

The truth of the matter is that the Viet- 
cong supply themselves with captured Amer- 
ican weapons as they recruit themselves 
from the people of South Vietnam, and that 
the Government of South Vietnam would 
have won the war long ago if its army knew 
what it was fighting for and had the will to 
fight for it. 

Even if the Government of North Viet- 
nam had the power to end the civil war in 
South Vietnam by withdrawing its support, 
it would certainly require more than some 
token raids to bring North Vietnam to its 
knees. And is it conceivable that China, 
in view of its national interest, confirmed 
by 2,000 years of history and the recent ex- 
periences in Korea and Laos, would remain 
idle if this should come to pass? 

In other words, whoever wants to carry 
the war to North Vietnam must be ready 
to fight China. And those who tend to dis- 
miss Chinese intervention as a minor com- 
plication ought to ponder what General Mac- 
Arthur reported to Washington December 3, 
1950: “The small command, actually under 
present conditions, is facing the entire Chi- 
nese nation in an undeclared war, and unless 
some positive and immediate action is taken, 
hope for success cannot be justified and 
steady attrition leading to final destruction 
can be reasonably contemplated.” 

We are here in the presence of a persistent 
quality of our China policy which Prof. Tang 
Tsou has demonstrated in his “America’s 
Failure in China“: We set ourselves goals 
which cannot be achieved with the means 
we are willing to employ. If we want to con- 
tain communism in Asia by striking at its 
source behind the present line of demarca- 
tion, we must be ready to strike at the 
sources of China’s power itself. 

If we are not ready to do that, we must 
trim our objectives to the measure of the 
means we are willing to employ. Any other 
course of action will conjure up unmanage- 
able complications at home and abroad. For 
nothing is more likely to restore the unity of 
the Communist camp than a war between 
the United States and China, and nothing 
is more likely to endanger American democ- 
racy than a war against China which we are 
not able to win and cannot afford to lose. 


THE POLITICAL YEAR OF THE 
QUIET SUN 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, from 
time to time during the past 3 years, it 
has been my privilege to have printed in 
the Recorp, speeches by Harlan Cleve- 
land, Assistant Secretary of State for 
International Organization Affairs. 

The latest in this series of sparkling 
discourses to come to my attention was 
delivered by Secretary Cleveland in New 
York on February 27. It is entitled 
“The Political Year of the Quiet Sun,” 
and is devoted to a discussion of Inter- 
national Cooperation Year—1965—so 
designated by the General Assembly of 
the United Nations. 

In his speech, Mr. Cleveland notes: 

The international community will only be 
built brick by brick. Those who wish to 
help build it, and not merely talk about 
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building it, will concentrate on the next 
brick—on how it can be fashioned, where it 
belongs, how it will fit, when it should be 
added to the structure. 

So those who want to abolish war must 
work at building machinery for keeping the 
peace. Those who want to help the process 
of disarmament must help the process of 
creating and strengthening and improving 
the institutions of peaceful settlement and 
peaceful change. I would hope therefore 
that our peace organizations would begin to 
turn more to calculating how to improve the 
machinery of the United Nations and re- 
gional institutions and less to calculations 
of nuclear inventories—that they would seek 
to become not amateur military experts but 
professional experts in the management of 
peace. 


Here is a call, Mr. President, which I 
would hope all will heed. I ask that the 
full text of Secretary Cleveland’s speech 
may be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 
as follows: 


THE POLITICAL YEAR OF THE QUIET SUN 


(Address by the Honorable Harlan Cleveland 
before the Conference Group of U.S. Na- 
tional Organizations of the United Nations 
at the Carnegie International Center in 
New York City at 12:30 p.m., e.s.t., Thurs- 
day, February 27, 1964) 

On November 21, 1963, the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations decided that 1965 
would be International Cooperation Year—a 
political Year of the Quiet Sun. 

Fortunately, the U.S. Government needed 
no reminder of the value of international 
cooperation. We were working at it year in 
and year out well before the U.N, resolution 
was passed. We shall be working at it long 
after 1965. But we were delighted to vote for 
a year of international cooperation and I am 
delighted to come at your invitation to talk 
about the ICY to you who are the most active 
constituency of internation cooperation. 

As things stand today, the International 
Cooperation Year is not much more than a 
slogan embedded in a resolution by the U.N. 
General Assembly. But a lot of good ideas— 
like liberty, freedom, bread, and peace—are 
slogans, too, until somebody does something 
about them. 

I take it that your purpose and mine is 
to do something about the International 
Cooperation Year—to give substance to the 
slogan, reality to the idea, life to the concept, 
action to the words. 

Is this going about things backwards— 
putting the cart before the horse? Not at all. 
The idea has to come before the action if the 
action is to have any purpose. 

Besides—and this will be my main point 
today—some action is well underway—some 
of the substance is already there—we already 
know the direction in which we want to 
move. 

From time to time I hear someone say 
plaintively: We really must start building 
an international community.” Where have 
these people been? International coopera- 
tion is a fact of life—indeed it is the most 
important fact of life in the second half of 
the 20th century. And some fairly substan- 
tial beginnings of an international commu- 
nity already exist under their very noses. 

This is not a question of giving substance 
to a slogan, but of giving currency to de- 
scriptions of an existing phenomenon. S0 I 
think it is high time to give a name—to un- 
furl a banner—over what has in fact been 
going on intensively for the past decade and 
a half and hesitantly for longer than that. 

The trouble is that the thunder and tumult 
of the cold war has obscured a great spurt 
in international cooperation in the post- 
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war world. The polemics of a bipolar world 
and the awful reality of the nuclear arms 
race have hidden the foundations of the ris- 
ing international community. And the no- 
tion persists that agreement or disagreement 
among nations is complete at any given 
time—that you cannot hold opposing views 
on subject “A” and simultaneously cooper- 
ate on subject B.“ 

This, of course, is nonsense, and the proof 
can be found wherever you look. We dis- 
agree with the Soviet Union, for example, on 
Berlin, Vietnam, and Cuba. But at the same 
time we cooperate with the Soviet Union 
in cultural exchange programs, in allocating 
radio frequencies, forecasting the weather, 
managing air transport, fighting disease, 
studying the oceans, and dozens of other 
technical ways. We even cooperate, where 
we can, on trade problems and the peaceful 
settlement of other people’s disputes. 

Most people seem to think that the United 
States has a national space program and 
isn’t it a shame there is no international 
cooperation? The fact is that the United 
States is cooperating in its space program 
with more than 50 countries; we are making 
some progress in developing international 
law for outer space; and we are just begin- 
ning to cooperate directly with the Soviet 
Union in limited space experiments. I think 
it is fair to say that our outstanding offers 
of cooperation exceed by quite a margin the 
willingness of others to cooperate with us. 

The plain fact is that international co- 
operation—that is, the building of interna- 
tional institutions—has gone on during the 
past decade and a half in parallel with the 
nuclear arms race and in spite of all the 
fussing and feuding among non-nuclear 
powers. 

This has not happened because world 
leaders have heard the prayers of the people 
for a more secure system of world order. We 
like to think that some important steps to- 
ward international cooperation—the Mar- 
shall plan, the point 4 program, the Alliance 
for Progress, atoms for peace, food for peace, 
and perhaps a few others—do in fact reflect 
a healthy and perhaps quite unprecedented 
degree of enlightenment in high office. And 
we take a certain pride in the fact that the 
growth of the United Nations family of agen- 
cles has been attended by consistent U.S. 
support and frequent U.S. initiative. 

But the main reason for all the interna- 
tionalism these days is just that, as the 
Secretary of State has said, “International 
organization is a plain necessity of our 
times.” There is enough international co- 
operation to have a year about, for two 
simple reasons—a technological imperative 
and a political imperative. 

r 

The political imperative is our basic value 
system: The kind of safe and open world we 
want to live in, the kinds of rights and op- 
portunities we want to see secured to every 
human being. So we naturally are working 
toward a world of peaceful change under a 
system of order based on consent in which 
cooperation is an international way of life. 
Our basic value system dictates that kind of 
foreign policy. 

So do our basic national interests. In spite 
of its great power, the United States cannot 
alone be policeman to the world. Indeed, 
the paradoxical fact is that because we are 
so big, we can no longer do much of any- 
thing by ourselves—which is reason enough 
to work hard to build international peace- 
keeping machinery to take on the sometimes 
unhappy policeman’s lot. 

There is, of course, a value to the U.N.’s 
safety valve role. It is a good thing that a 
building exists on the East River in which 
every nation, large and small, can grumble 
for the record about his neighbor and pro- 
vide his neighbor an equal opportunity to 
grumble about him. 
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But the Security Council and the General 
Assembly are not at their best when they 
are adding heat to an already overheated 
dispute. They function at their best as de- 
vices for recording solutions arrived at by 
honest—which is to say, quiet—negotiation. 

The growing value of the U.N., as peace- 
keeper and peacemaker to the world, lies not 
so much in its public debates as in its op- 
erating machinery—its mediators, its observ- 
ers, its inspectors, its truce supervisors, and 
its emergency peacekeeping forces. 

We share with most of the rest of the 
world an interest in spreading the risk and 
the responsibility for international peace- 
keeping. Important as this has been in the 
past, it is likely to become even more im- 
portant in the future. The nuclear stale- 
mate appears to have loosened the inhibi- 
tions that kept the lid on incipient disputes 
while the nuclear arms race went along full 
blast. Having reached agreement that it 
would make no sense to anybody for the 
world to die of a nuclear thrombosis, the 
world seems to have broken out in a rash of 
smaller local disputes, each carrying the 
virus of general war. 

It is worth noting that some nations 
which have been lukewarm at best toward 
U.N. peacekeeping operations are quite re- 
cently inclined to look to the U.N. for the 
resolution of conflicts. It is especially worth 
noting that Chairman Khrushchey in his 
New Year's Day message, proposed the so- 
lution of all territorial disputes by peaceful 
means, including recourse to the United Na- 
tions. We very much hope that he will add 
substance to doctrine by helping to improve 
the capacity of the United Nations to deal 
with such disputes. 

In any event, 1965 will and must be a big 
year for the building of international peace- 
keeping machinery, a big year for strength- 
ening the capacity of the United Nations to 
oversee peaceful changes in a turbulent 
world. 

mr 


The technological imperative—the impulse 
to build worldwide technical agencies—comes 
of course from the headlong pace of scientific 
discovery, A world technical community is 
in the making because international com- 
munications, international transport, and 
international economics demands interna- 
tional organizations—and because you can’t 
deal with world health or world weather or 
radio frequencies and a lot of other things 
except on a world basis. 

Let me give you just one example of this 
imperative. My example is weather report- 
ing and forecasting, a subject that interests 
almost everyone, which critically affects the 
interests of a great many people around the 
world, and a subject which, like interna- 
tional relations, attracts a great many ama- 
teur experts to harass the professionals. 

Taken together, three new kinds of tech- 
nology—weather satellites, communications 
satellites, and computer technology—now 
make it technically possible to work out a 
global weather reporting and forecasting sys- 
tem, a prospect too valuable to all nations 
to leave unexploited. The United States is 
now engaged in a very large program of re- 
search and development in this field that 
will involve the cooperation of more than 
100 other countries. This, together with 
what other countries are doing, will fit into 
an overall plan for a World Weather Watch 
being worked out by the World Meteorologi- 
cal Organization, a specialized agency of the 
UN. 

In just 2 years our first Tiros satellites 
discovered 20 hurricanes, typhoons, and trop- 
ical storms and observed the behavior of 62 
others. And world data centers to process 
these and other reports and issue warnings 
have been established in Washington and 
Moscow. The weather is global and that 
old fact is about to be newly institutional- 
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ized as part of the community of world or- 
ganizations. 

But the international implications do not 
end with current technology: take the case 
of the evolving technology of the lowly bal- 
loon, For decades simple balloons have been 
released by weathermen who observed their 
speed and course optically as they drift in 
the winds until they disappear into a cloud 
or into the distance. 

Then somebody figured out how to in- 
stall a small weather station and radio trans- 
mitter in balloons and these, too, have been 
used for some time. The equipment does 
not weigh more than 4 pounds, they rise 
rapidly through the air traffic lanes, they are 
not considered by the International Civil 
Aviation Organization to be aircraft, and 
they do not have to be cleared for launching 
into space, 

Now the story gets more complicated. Bal- 
loons have been developed—called sky- 
hook” or constant-level“ balloons—that can 
float for long distances, for days and weeks 
on end, at a predetermined level. Up until 
now they have required an elaborate control 
system and other equipment weighing sev- 
eral hundred pounds. If they were set adrift 
around the world they would offer a serious 
hazard to air traffic. 

But there is a new version of the constant- 
level balloon on the drawing boards which, 
if it works out the way the technicians hope, 
will eliminate the aviation hazard. If sọ, 
they will be extremely valuable for checking 
on world weather developments. But how 
would suspicious governments know that 
they are innocent weather balloons? How 
could their equipment be inspected? Should 
they be launched only from international 
sites where their gear could be checked by 
an international authority? 

These are the kind of questions which the 
scientists are thrusting into the laps of the 
politicians and the politicians cannot answer 
them except by creating new or expanded 
institutions in the international community. 

We belong today to 53 international orga- 
nizations. We contribute to 22 international 
operating programs, mostly sponsored by 
these same organizations. And last year we 
attended 547 international intergovernmen- 
tal conferences, mostly on technical subjects. 
These international organizations exist sim- 
ply because they are needed. We belong to 
them simply because it serves our national 
interest. 

So while nations may cling to national 
sovereignties and national purposes, science 
has created a functional international so- 
ciety, whether anyone likes it or not. 
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It seems to me that International Coopera- 
tion Year offers a welcome opportunity to 
draw back the veil which the cold war has 
hung around the growth of international 
community in the postwar world. The 
chances are that if you don’t do it, nobody 
will. 

Political experts are constrained to view 
with alarm, 

Journalists have a professional fondness 
for conflict and disaster, and a corresponding 
disinterest in cooperation and quiet success. 

Academicians are supposed to be skeptical 
until the empirical evidence is overwhelming 
and in the business of international coopera- 
tion, all the evidence is never in. 

And bureaucrats are not supposed to in- 
dulge in the discovery of hopeful trends, lest 
they be accused of euphoria or worse. 

Before I am accused of euphoria or worse, 
let me hasten to add that international co- 
operation is uphill work all the way. Nu- 
clear arms, clashing ideologies, conflicting 
ambitions, contradictory principles, terri- 
torial disputes, racial, religious, and tribal 
animosities, ambition, greed, and lust for 
power—these, too, are realities. 
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And so is the stubborn addiction of the 
human race to the ways of the past, its 
adamant resistance to change, its persistence 
in prejudice, bias, and hatred. 

International cooperation must buck 
against all the traditional, provincial, reac- 
tionary instincts of our breed. And if it is 
hard for us, let us keep in mind that it is 
even more difficult for those nursed on 
dogma, weaned on historical determinism, 
and schooled on the inevitability of, say, the 
class struggle. 

But we are in a very early stage of the 
journey toward world community. Both the 
technical and political pressures for interna- 
tional cooperation will not diminish but 
rise 


These are some of the reasons why our en- 
thusiasm for what we call international co- 
operation must be grounded in reality and 
focused on practical expectations. Inter- 
national cooperation does not just happen. 
It is not an ideal, a spirit, a principle, a wish, 
orapolicy It is represented by institutions, 
treaties, laws, - negotiations, agreements, 
agenda, actions, and even physical plant— 
hard, concerete things that often are difficult 
to come by. 

Peace is not an abstraction; it is an orga- 
nized system for the peaceful resolution of 
difference and the peaceful management of 
needed change. The alternative to missiles 
is not just the absence of missiles; the al- 
ternative is the presence of workable, reliable 
institutions governed by accepted laws and 
agreed procedures, administered by flesh- 

and-blood men and women. 

The international community will only be 
built brick by brick. Those who wish to 
help build it, and not merely talk about 
building it, will concentrate on the next 
brick, on how it can be fashioned, where it 
belongs, how it will fit, when it should be 
added to the structure. 

So those who want to abolish war must 
work at building machinery for keeping the 
peace. Those who want to help the process 
of disarmament must help the process of 
creating and strengthening and improving 
the institutions of peaceful settlement and 
peaceful change. I would hope therefore 
that our peace organizations would begin to 
turn more to calculating how to improve the 
machinery of the United Nations and re- 
gional institutions and less to calculations of 
nuclear inventories, that they would seek to 
become not amateur military experts. but 
professional experts in the management of 
peace. 
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In any event, I suppose that the most 
difficult problem before the NGO’s in working 
out your program for the International Co- 

-~ operation Year is to choose the main themes 
for your educational and informational work. 

You will be dealing with the major story of 

our times, so you are in the position of a 

novelist who has to decide how to come to 

grips with the story of mankind. 

You will, of course, arrive at your own 
ideas; but for what it is worth I should think 
you might want to consider, as possible 
starters, such themes as these: 

International cooperation is a technical, 
functional, and political necessity in the sec- 
ond half of the 20th century. 

International cooperation can take many 
forms but is likely to lead to permanent in- 
ternational organizations. 

International cooperation is much further 
advanced than most people realize; the world 
community is not only a-borning but 
a-building. 

The way to work for international coopera- 
tion is not only by preaching the morality of 
it all but by working at the pick-and-shovel 
level of institution building—political, eco- 
nomic, scientific, technical, professional, aca- 
demic, religious, fraternal, and every other 
kind of institution, public and private. 
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The building of technical or tions is 
no substitute for the building of political 
organizations. 

The management of peace depends upon 
machinery for peacekeeping and peacemak- 
ing; the alternative to the institution of war 
is reliable and workable institutions for 


0. 

It is easier, I know, to suggest such themes 
than to back them up with concrete projects. 
But you may want to chew on some of these 
for at least a few minutes until something 
better occurs to you. 
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You of the NGO’s and we in the Govern- 
ment—as Americans who want to make in- 
ternational cooperation work in a distraught 
and disunited world—need to work together 
to make something of this political Year of 
the Quiet Sun. 

Together we can make two things of the 
year: A massive opportunity for public edu- 
cation about America’s role in international 
cooperation, and a chance to speed up some 
very concrete task of international in- 
stitution building, by including them as spe- 
cial targets to shoot for in 1965. 

Public education about international af- 
fairs is your business, and we will help you 
all we can. Building international institu- 
tions, at the level of Government, is our 
business, and here we especially need your 
help. We will need some machinery for this 
mutual aid pact between you and us, and 
we will be wanting to talk with your leaders 
soon about this. 

Meanwhile, let me just suggest a few of 
the targets that I think we ought to aim at 
in 1965. These are for examples; the list we 
finally work out together should be several 
times as long: 

First, shouldn't U.N. members willing and 
able to earmark national contingents for 
international peacekeeping duty, do so by 
the end of 1965? 

Second, why don’t we use 1965 for a 
thorough professional analysis of all pre- 
vious peacekeeping experience, to make sure 
we learn in future crises the lessons from 
past crises? 

Third, what about a fresh start in 1965 
on setting up a panel of mediators and rap- 
porteurs, men of distinction and experience 
from many lands, to be at the disposal of 
the Secretary General for spot peacemaking 
assignments? 

Fourth, before the International Coopera- 
tion Year is over, shouldn't the U.N.’s mem- 
bers clear the financial decks, pay up back 
dues, and get the organization out of debt? 

Fifth, shouldn’t the year be used to take 
another crack at getting off the world’s 
agenda of trouble those several low-grade 
fevers it has been carrying around for a 
dozen years or more? 

These are the kinds of targets that we 
might discuss on the peace-and-security side 
of the UN. s double role, We can develop 
similar targets among the technological im- 
peratives, in the fields of technical coopera- 
tion and nation building. For example: 

Sixth, there has been much talk of a 
world health communications center to en- 
able those investigating human diseases to 
report and exchange their findings quickly, 
systematically, and uniformly for the benefit 
of all. Is this a target for 1965? 

Seventh, can preliminary plans for the 
projected wold weather system be com- 
pleted in 1965? 

Eighth, shouldn't the United Nations have 
established by 1965, a merged and unified 
development program, in which technical 
aid, preinvestment assistance, and the sci- 
entific work of the specialized agencies is 
administered as if it were—which it is— 
part of the same attack sponsored by the 
same governments on the same conditions 
of poverty in the same developing coun- 
tries? 
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Ninth, wouldn't 1965 be a good year in 
which to start building some U.N. machinery 
to reflect the international consensus that 
the suppression of the human rights of in- 
dividuals shall not be allowed to masquerade 
in the garments of nationalism, racialism, 
religious parochialism, or any other garb? 

Tenth, by sometime in 1965 shouldn't the 
United Nations Institute be organized, fi- 
nanced, and beginning to train responsible 
international people for responsible inter- 
national tasks? 

The list could go on forever, or at least 
until late this afternoon. 

Perhaps all this is too ambitious for those 
who think only of today’s crisis, and not 
ambitious enough for those who would 
rather speculate than lay the next brick in 
the house of peace. But I think that you 
and we together can do a great deal to 
speed up the building of relevant interna- 
tional institutions by exploiting to the full 
the symbolism of the International Coopera- 
tion Year. It will be hard work, but the 
exhilaration should exceed the exhaustion, 
and that’s the sign of a job worth doing. 


PROGRESS REPORT ON UNESCO 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, Mr. 
William Benton, formerly Senator from 
Connecticut and Assistant Secretary of 
State, currently serves as our Ambas- 
sador to. UNESCO. Mr. Benton has 
written an enlightening article about the 
successes and limitations of UNESCO, 
which appeared in the March 7 issue of 
the Saturday Review, a magazine which 
has long performed useful service in 
promoting the work of the United Na- 
tions. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
article entitled Progress Report on 
UNESCO” inserted at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE DEFENSES OF PEACE: PROGRESS REPORT 
on UNESCO 


(Nore—William Benton was responsible, 
as Assistant Secretary of State from 1945 to 
1947, for US. policy in the creation of 
UNESCO. Last April, at President Ken- 
nedy’s request, he returned to UNESCO to 
serve as U.S. member of its Executive Board, 
which meets twice a year in Paris. This 
article is his report of the changes that have 
occurred in the organization in the 18 years 
since its founding.) 

(By William Benton) 

Many of us who worked in the field of 
world affairs immediately after V-E Day and 
V-J Day were confident, if somewhat naively 
in a hurry to prove it, that understanding 
with a capital U“ was an answer to many 
of mankind’s ills. We indulged ourselves 
in the belief that if there were few misunder- 
standings in the world there would be few 
tensions to be relaxed and few relations to 
be improved. 

UNESCO was a major source of such hopes. 
Archibald MacLeish, in a fine passage in the 
preamble to the UNESCO constitution, had 
written that since wars begin in the 
minds of men, it is in the minds of men that 
the defenses of peace must be constructed.” 
The primary and overriding aim of UNESCO 
was to be the prevention of world war III. 
It was to employ education, science, and 
culture as means toward maintaining peace. 
Many then hoped, quite literally, that 
UNESCO would contribute significantly to 
building the structure of peace through intel- 
lectual “togetherness.” It would promote 
free inquiry and free communications. It 
would reduce and even eliminate what the 
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French educator Claude Levi-Strauss has 
called “the one real calamity, the one fatal 
flaw which can afflict a group of men and 
prevent them from fulfillment—to be alone.” 
It would destroy the insularity that breeds 
suspicion, contempt, and conflict. 

Today, however, nothing could be more 
immediately obvious than that UNESCO is 
not now the organization envisaged in the 
surge of idealism that followed World War II. 

Does this mean that I am disillusioned and 
defiated by what I have recently seen of 
UNESCO? The answer must be, “No.” How 
could I be defiated when I heard in Paris 
about a Mexican peasant woman who uses 
the word “UNESCO” in everyday speech as 
a synonym for good“? Or when I heard 
about 27 New York typesetters who came to 
UNESCO headquarters in that city to set type 
for foreign textbooks—on their own time 
and without pay? Or when I heard about the 
painfully scrawled letter of an 11-year-old 
child in the Upper Volta who reports that 
her new school, thanks to UNESCO, will be 
able to supply beautiful books and even 
lunches for children who come without hav- 
ing eaten anything in 2 days? Or when 
I heard about the teachers and students in 
300 New Jersey high schools who raised 
$4,000 through UNESCO's coupons for their 
distant African counterparts? 

Disillusion with UNESCO is neither more 
nor less warranted than disillusion with the 
United Nations itself—or with the world it- 
self. Both the U.N. and UNESCO have proved 
to be neither more nor less than human. 

Both, I hope, are here to stay. I shall go 
further. In my judgment, they are here 
to stay. 

I found in Paris a bustling multiracial 
headquarters staff of over 1,500 persons, ad- 
ministering an estimated 2,000 projects in 
many parts of the world. The modern cur- 
taln-walled glass structure on the Place de 
Fontenoy is an impressive symbol of the 
sweep and imaginative dimensions we fore- 
saw for the organization at its inception, 
The membership and the budget have 
grown—from 28 member countries in 1946, 
when I served as Chairman of the U.S. dele- 
gation to the first General Conference in 
Paris, to 113 today. 

UNESCO's budget for its first full year, 
1947, was $6,200,000; for the current year it 
is more than three times as much. But 
in addition to its current regular budget 
UNESCO administered for the 2 years 1963-64 
grants of $14 million from the United Na- 
tions Technical Assistance funds and of $20 
million from the United Nations Special 
Fund. Thus its total budget for the 2 years 
was about $73 million. For the next 2 years, 
1965-66, the Director General has projected 
a total of $89 million. 

Despite this growth, I was reminded in 
many ways of the French saying, “The more 
things change, the more they remain the 
same.“ The complaints one heard in 1946, 
1947, and 1948 roll on into 1963: Too many 
projects (this has been a constant complaint 
of the U.S. National Commission for UNESCO 
and of successive U.S. delegations); too much 
logrolling (in 1946 a Paris wit described 
UNESCO as a pork barrel riding on a cloud); 
not enough clarity about purpose. There are 
still those who contend that UNESCO should 
try to be above politics; those who argue 
about whether its aim is primarily peace or 
primarily progress; those who believe its 
major concern should be with intellectuals, 
letting the benefits thereof trickle down 
(there are fewer who advocate this today). 

However, the marked reorientation in 
UNESCO's objectives and programs since 
1946-47 seems to me to be roughly a swing 
of 180 degrees. On the immediate heels of 
World War II we were naturally anxious first 
to help repair war-devastated schools, univer- 
88 1 and cultural monuments 

oug! U.S. policy opposed makin 
UNESCO an aid“ agency toward such on 
jectives). Our longer range perspective was 
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focused on the more developed countries; 
they were traditionally where wars began, 
and, like the old Institute of Intellectual 
Cooperation of the League of Nations, 
UNESCO proposed to concentrate largely on 
the intellectuals within them. 

UNESCO has now shifted its emphasis 
from the more developed to the less devel- 
oped countries. Its program is mainly de- 
voted to helping the latter in the fields of 
education and science. Indeed, the entire 
structure of the United Nations has, since 
the early 1950’s, been reoriented in this di- 
rection. This shift in emphasis led in 1961 
to the adoption by the U.N. General Assem- 
bly of a suggestion by the President of the 
United States—the famous Resolution 1710 
that declared the 1960's to be the decade 
of development,” 

Appproximately two-thirds, in fact, of 
UNESCO’s current regular budget for 1963- 
64, about $26 million out of a total of $39 
million for the biennium, is thus being used 
to assist the newly developing countries. 
But this is only part of the new emphasis. 
The budgets UNESCO accepts from the 
United Nations Technical Assistance Fund 
and from the U.N. Special Fund (which 
makes money available for preinvestment 
projects to enable low-income countries to 
attract capital), are devoted entirely to 
projects in the developing countries. Fur- 
ther, for every dollar that comes from the 
Special Fund, the recipient governments are 
contributing $2 in counterpart funds. Thus 
the $20 million appropriated by the Special 
Fund in the current biennium becomes $60 
million. 

The articulate UNESCO Director General, 
Mr. Rene Maheu, appeared in New York in 
October before a committee of the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly to urge that the eradication 
of illiteracy become another aim of UNES- 
CO. The number of illiterate adults in the 
world is increasing as the population in- 
creases. The magnitude of this challenge is 
clear in UNESCO statistics showing over 40 
percent of the world’s population above age 
15, or approximately 700 million people, are 
illiterate. 

In 1963-64, $21 million is being spent by 
UNESCO for education operations and sery- 
ices. This total is tiny in contrast to the vast 
needs, which seem almost infinite. It has 
been estimated that $100 billion would be 
required just to erect the primary schools 
the world needs for its youngsters, and this 
doesn’t include the cost of training and pay- 
ing teachers. Obviously, each nation must 
assume responsibility for its own needs, but 
equally obviously, many will require all the 
bilateral and multilateral help they can get. 
UNESCO can offer only stimulation and 
guidance. It can conduct research and pi- 
lot projects. It can help countries arrive at 
rational decisions about the planning of 
their educational programs, and it can hold 
up a standard to which aspiring ministers 
of education can repair. 

Our State Department opposes plunging 
UNESCO into the limitless quicksands of the 
attack on illiteracy. Even in the United 
States, the Armed Forces turn down 1 in 4 
candidates under selective service, because 
they are too unlettered to read and under- 
stand even the simplest manuals. Let 
UNESCO stick to secondary education, in- 
cluding technical and vocational education, 
says the State Department; to higher edu- 
cation; to testing and describing the new 
techniques of learning and teaching; and to 
planning. My observations lead me to agree. 

By the middle of 1963 UNESCO had as- 
sisted—using Special Fund grants—in the 
establishment of 12 secondary school teach- 
er-training institutes in 10 African coun- 
tries and had helped create comparable in- 
stitutions in the Philippines, Afghanistan, 
Lebanon, and Greece. Again with grants 
from the Special Fund, UNESCO is contrib- 
uting to the training of engineers and tech- 
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nicians in Argentina, Chile, Colombia, Ecua- 
dor, India, Iran, Irag, Japan, Kenya, Laos, 
Libya, Malta, Mexico, Morocco, Pakistan, 
Peru, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Thailand, 

Turkey, Uganda, United Arab Republic, and 
Venezuela. 

This is the right direction in the field 
of education. This is a direction within 
UNESCO's grasp. 

What of UNESCO's other two main areas, 
science, and culture? 

UNESCO's current biennial budget for 
programs in “Natural Sciences” for 1963-64 
totals $24 million. The Director General now 
proposes to make science coequal in impor- 
tance with education in the regular program, 
in which science is increased 57 percent, and 
to increase the total for science—including 
U.N. technical assistance and special fund 
grants—by 40 percent. This proposal was 
stimulated by the so-called UNCAST Con- 
ference held in Geneva last February (United 
Nations Conference on Science and Tech- 
nology). More than 1,500 delegates attended 
this Conference, including more than 100 
from the United States. Its purpose was 
to determine how science and technology can 
be used more effectively to help the develop- 
ing countries. The budget for this 3-week 
conference alone was larger than UNESCO's 
regular annual budget for science. Quite 
naturally Mr. Maheu, as Director General of 
UNESCO, seized the challenge of the UN- 
CAST Conference. He has moved in to assert 
UNESCO's responsibility and leadership in 
science. 

Back in 1945, when we were writing the 
UNESCO Charter, it was claimed that inter- 
national organizations of scientists were 
functioning so successfully that no U.N. 
“science organization’ was needed. After 
long discussion, science was put into 
UNESCO's title chiefly on the argument that 
it would provide common grounds with. the 
Russians. It would be “a bridge.” From this 
beginning, science has become today a cen- 
tral part of UNESCO. 

UNESCO takes as a special sphere those 
scientific research projects that can be bet- 
ter accomplished cooperatively among many 
nations than by single nations. It was a 
key sponsor of the International Geophysical 
Year. It has organized studies of the arid 
zones. It is launching a “hydrologic decade“ 
to deal with the earth's water supply. It is 
serving as a sponsor and coordinator of a 
flotilla of 44 ships from 20 nations engaged 
in a 4-year study of the Indian Ocean. In 
Rome, it has established an International 
Computation Center, making computer serv- 
ices available to 10 nations. And last year 
UNESCO sponsored more than 100 scientific 
meetings and conferences. 

UNESCO's third great program area, cul- 
tural activities and the social and human 
sciences, is assigned a combined total bien- 
nial budget of $9,300,000. Here, too, there 
is an effort to integrate projects into the 
U.N. decade of development—for example, 
through the production of reading materials 
for the new literates of Asia, and through 
library and museum development in tropi- 
cal Africa, One cultural project, a 10-year 
program under which 70 recognized oriental 
literary masterpieces are being translated 
into English and French, is designed to re- 
duce an alleged Western myopia unable to 
comprehend much cultural history east of 
Greece or south of Egypt. 

There is of course a “mass communica- 
tions” division. This is budgeted for the 
current 2 years at about $5 million. In 
UNESCO's earliest years some of us had 
hoped that the organizaton might move into 
the mass media field in a major way; I my- 
self proposed a globe-girdling educational 
broadcasting network to be called “The 
Voice of Humanity.” (With present Soviet 
participation in UNESCO, it would be im- 
possible to reach agreement on the program- 
ing for such a network.) 
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In practice UNESCO’s Mass Communica- 
tions Division has concentrated on “studies” 
(some of which have dramatized the short- 
age of mass communications facilities in un- 
derdeveloped countries); on serving as a 
clearinghouse of information; on trying to 
promote a freer flow of information across 
national boundaries; and in the use of the 
mass media in adult education. 

Occasionally the question is raised 
whether it is a good thing to have the Rus- 
sians in UNESCO. My answer has always 
been yes.“ I do not mean by this that Mr. 
Khrushchev is really interested in the peo- 
ple of Upper Volta or the High Andes ex- 
cept as they can be proselyted to the support 
of Soviet policy. The early reluctance of the 
U.S.S.R. to join came about, I suspect, be- 
cause they feared many of UNESCO's objec- 
tives (the free flow of information, for ex- 
ample) and felt the best way to defeat them 
was to shun participation. When they saw 
UNESCO’s growth, Stalin's successors de- 
cided to follow the old political dictum: “If 
you can’t beat em join em.“ Although the 
U.S. S. R. has pursued its political objectives 
agressively in UNESCO, and Soviet doctrine 
requires that education, science, and the 
arts should be mobilized to further Com- 
munist Party objectives, it has been far more 
moderate than in the U.N. itself. It is now 
represented on UNESCO's Executive Board by 
a distinguished biologist, an expert on the 
biological problems of the astronauts, Aca- 
demician Sissakian, Learned Secretary of the 
Soviet Academy of Science. He is assisted 
by a former Soviet Ambassador to Paris, Am- 
bassador Pavlov. 

The very presence in UNESCO of the 
U.S.S.R. and its bloc introduces a constant 
element of cold war politics and propaganda. 
Spokesmen for the bloc on the Executive 
Board think always in those terms. But 
they are there at UNESCO House as a matter 
of right, and I personally would rather talk 
to them face to face than exchange shouts 
at a distance. 

Their presence means, however, that there 
is pressure on UNESCO to undertake positive 
campaigns in favor of such causes as dis- 
armament and improved race relations. The 
Russians would love UNESCO to flaunt 
propaganda phrases like ‘post-decoloniza- 
tion,” “racism,” and “complete disarma- 
ment.” 

The theme of complete disarmament has 
been hammered around the world for years 
by Soviet propagandists, and with consider- 
able success. Disarmament is an interna- 
tional political-military problem under con- 
stant consideration and negotiation at high 
levels among the great powers; the U.N, has 
an 18-nation commission devoted to it. I 
can conceive that UNESCO can contribute 
to the cause of disarmament by stimulating 
study of its economic and social conse- 
quences. This has been the official view of 
the Secretary General of the U.N., and this 
aspect of the subject is thus open to 
UNESCO for scholarly study. But I cannot 
conceive that the cause of disarmament can 
be advanced by echoing at UNESCO House 
the negotiations taking place at the U.N. 
and in key capitals; nor can it be moved for- 
ward by using UNESCO to trumpet the con- 
flicting claims about who was first in the 
disarmament effort, who is blocking agree- 
ment, or who is refusing to accept controls. 

Likewise, if UNESCO can produce studies 
dealing with race relations that employ high 
scholarly and scientific standards, it could 
make a contribution. Unhappily, UNESCO's 
record here has not always been good. One 
of its most dubious products was a book- 
let, published about a year ago by UNESCO 
under its own imprimatur, in which two So- 
viet writers paint the U.S.S.R. as a land where 
equality and justice have been achieved 
for all races and minorities—because of 
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communism—in contrast to inequality and 
injustice in non-Communist nations. The 
United States lodged a strong protest against 
this misuse of UNESCO for nationalistic 
propaganda purposes. A new method of 
supervising UNESCO publications has been 
adopted, and I have been assured that 
such abuses are unlikely to recur. 

What of the role of the United States? 

In the early UNESCO conferences, fear of 
American cultural imperialism and Ameri- 
canization in the guise of internationaliza- 
tion was widespread. These attitudes 
cropped up in 1946 in Paris and again in 
1947 at Mexico City in speeches first by Polish 
and then by Indian delegates. The latter 
deprecated American comic strips and de- 
tective stories. I replied, What is so fragile 
about these cultures that they cannot with- 
stand the impact of modern methods of 
communication? Do they really need to fear 
the crossword puzzle and detective story?” 
Thereafter, I heard fewer attacks on Ameri- 
can cultural imperialism as such, But the 
attacks on our Hollywood movies were both 
bitter and prolonged. Such complaints have 
dwindled in recent years, 

Despite the topheavy proportion of our 
American financial contribution, we have 
throughout the years exercised a cousinly 
rather than a paternalistic voice in UNESCO. 
We have nothing even remotely resembling 
a U.S. voting bloc. We have tried to be 
firm. But we have not sought to dominate. 

Inevitably, the level of American financial 
support—30.56 percent of UNESCO's total, 
the second highest being the U.S.S.R. with 
14.29 percent and the third being Britain 
with 7.23 percent—leaves our UNESCO rep- 
resentatives caught between the crossfire of 
Congress, where some feel we are contribut- 
ing too much, and that of the weaker na- 
tions, which unanimously and aggressively 
feel we are not doing enough. 

The voting pattern is changing. The Latin 
Americans, the Africans, and the southeast 
Asians want to see the budget go up. They 
are the direct beneficiaries. At the recent 
Executive Board session, where 30 nations 
vote, the representatives of countries con- 
tributing two-thirds of UNESCO's budget, 
including the United States, the United 
Kingdom, France, the U.S.S.R. bloc, and West 
Germany, opposed the Director General’s 
proposal for another 20 percent budget rise 
for 1965-66 (the United States suggested a 
compromise at 13 percent). The opposition 
was on the ground that UNESCO is run- 
ning too fast, that it is not prepared to 
administer efficiently a program expanding 
so rapidly. But countries contributing less 
than 13 percent, the beneficiary countries, 
prevailed in the vote, and the issue now 
moves to the General Conference in the fall 
of 1964. I was forced to point out to the 
Director General and the Executive Board 
that such a pattern of voting could encour- 
age irresponsibility. Indeed, I went so far 
as to state that it could not continue. 

Two African delegates spoke to us in earthy 
and eloquent terms of their countries’ need 
for economic development. The representa- 
tive of Nigeria, Samuel Cookey, told us, This 
is not a time for stocktaking; there is a 
Nigerian proverb, The feet would like to rest 
but the stomach will not allow them.“ Am- 
bassador Amadou Ba of Mali said, “It is not 
we who are gluttonous. It is life * * * you 
[the former colonial powers] left us with the 
slavery of the appetite.” 

The nations that hope to benefit directly 
from UNESCO, in the majority both on the 
Executive Board of 30 members and at the 
General Conference of 113, are impatient 
when the United States hesitates to support 
program expansion. The criticism suggests 
that our U.S. budgetary policy stems from 
a fear that successful UNESCO operations 
would lessen the effectiveness of bilateral 
American operations in the same fields— 
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for example, through our AID programs and 
through the Alliance for Progress. 

It is often hard for UNESCO delegates from 
other countries to understand that the U.S. 
contribution to UNESCO cannot be judged 
solely by UNESCO’s needs and opportunities. 
It must be fitted into our support of the 
U.N. structure and our international obliga- 
tions as a whole, as well as into UNESCO's 
administrative capabilities. One highly 
placed Latin American diplomat explained 
to me, “When your country dispenses $4 or 
$5 billion bilaterally each year and refuses 
$1 million more to UNESCO, the intellectuals 
of Latin America cannot understand. This 
creates suspicion of your U.S. attitude toward 
all United Nations agencies.” There is a 
strange astigmatism that enables the repre- 
sentatives of many ordinarily sympathetic 
nations to view the U.S. financial attitude to- 
ward UNESCO as ungenerous while remain- 
ing uncritical of the nonpayment of United 
Nations dues by France and the Soviet Union. 
Indeed, Director General Maheu takes the 
position that such nonpayment of United 
Nations dues should have nothing to do with 
the U.S. attitude toward UNESCO or other 
U.N. agencies. This astigmatism permits 
such anomalies as the fact that, while the 
Soviets threaten to pay 50 percent of their 
assessment for the regular UNESCO budget 
in rubles, Soviet experts insist on being paid 
in convertible currency. 

Although UNESCO's total budget is small, 
and our contribution to it is only about one- 
tenth of 1 percent of our appropriation for 
foreign aid, the importance of UNESCO can- 
not be equated with its dollars. It is in our 
interest to build up UNESCO's effectiveness. 
There are many steps that America should 
take toward this end. Continuing financial 
support, while crucial, is by no means our 
greatest potential contribution. We must 
expand public information programs on 
UNESCO—not merely in the United States 
but also elsewhere. We must strive to de- 
velop a flow of qualified and dedicated men 
and women to serve UNESCO. American 
universities and professional associations 
must learn to take a greater interest in 
UNESCO. We musf liberalize the State De- 
partment personnel policies that now restrict 
the assignment of career officers and civil 
servants between the Government and inter- 
national organizations. At present, many 
State Department officers seem to re; 
transfer from their more orthodox duties for 
service in UNESCO as “the kiss of death,” as 
one officer put it to me recently, to their 
chances for career advancement. We must 
adopt policies to make U.N. service a plum 
instead of a pit. 

Inevitably, UNESCO has followed many of 
Parkinson's laws; it could profit from con- 
siderable streamlining. One way the United 
States can contribute to this end is through 
the quality of the people it sends to Paris. 
Another is through our support of policies 
that will help the director general achieve 
reform. The whole organization is now being 
studied by an outside group of four distin- 
guished management specialists. The four 
come from the U.S.S.R., France, England, and 
the United States, and are under the chair- 
manship of Prof. John Corson of Princeton. 

What are some of UNESCO’s special oppor- 
tunities? 

After 18 years UNESCO means many dif- 
ferent things to many different people and 
nations. No one any longer hopes that it 
will develop a global panacea, a way station 
on the road to utopia. But many are hope- 
ful of its continuing potential for reducing 
international misunderstandings. More im- 
portantly, most concede its great potential 
to help long-backward countries, and thus 
to reduce inequalities that produce conflict. 
When he announced my appointment to 
UNESCO, President Kennedy said, “We look 
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to UNESCO particularly for leadership in 
one of the central problems of our time—the 
desperate lack of adequate and relevant edu- 
cational resources in those countries of the 
world which are trying today to engineer an 
escape from ancient poverty.” 

Further, and obviously, the world can 
profit from greater sharing of culture—cul- 
ture not in the narrow sense of artistic 
achievement but in the broad sense of civil- 
ization as a whole. UNESCO can find ways 
to foster and develop the elusive techniques 
of cross-cultural communication. 

Now, growing out of UNCAST, is UNESCO's 
emerging role in science. 

UNESCO's contributions are particularly 
great when welghed against its relatively 
modest budget. Dr. Beadle was surprised 
when I told him that UNESCO's regular 
budget is less than 20 percent of that of the 
University of Chicago. 

UNESCO has not yet fulfilled the hopes 
of its founders. Few institutions created by 
man ever do. But UNESCO has only been 
at it for 18 years. If it continues to seek 
out the practical ways of contributing to 
peace and security through education, sci- 
ence, and culture, the horizon of its oppor- 
tunities remains unlimited. 


RECESS UNTIL 11 AM. TCMORROW 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, I move 
that the Senate stand in recess until 11 
o'clock tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o'clock and 49 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
took a recess, under the previous order, 
until tomorrow, Thursday, March 19, 
1964, at 11 o'clock a.m. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate March 18 (legislative day of 
March 9), 1964: 

U.S. Coast GUARD ACADEMY 

The following-named person to be a mem- 
ber of the permanent commissioned teaching 
staff of the U.S. Coast Guard Academy as an 
instructor with the grade of lieutenant com- 
mander: Carl W. Selin. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 18 (legislative day of 
March 9), 1964: 

POSTMASTERS 

ALABAMA 
Walter H. Bryan, Columbia. 
Mary M. Hope, Henagar. 

ALASKA 
Margaret E. Watson, McKinley Park. 
Oscar R. Haynes, Pelican, 

CALIFORNIA 

Oleta M. Walker, Chualar. 

Loraine B. Rolfe, Garden Valley. 

Walter E. Nielson, Hawthorne. 

Grant H. Carpenter, Pacific Grove. 

Robert Olsen, San Luis Rey. 

Roberta E. Chilton, Willow Creek. 

COLORADO 

Warren E. Gresham, Elbert. 

Ernest R. Alexander, Glenwood Springs. 

Clara W. Dennison, Hesperus. 

Jacob N. Schmidt, Montrose. 

Reyburn I, Morgan, Platteville. 

FLORIDA 


Henry A. Brosnaham, Jr., Pensacola. 
Mary L. Norwood, Waldo. 
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GEORGIA 
George F. Whatley, Cedartown. 
Andrew J. Trulock, Climax. 
Glenn G. Burch, Dallas. 
John C. Wayne, Grayson. 
W. Louie Smith, Reidsville. 
William F. Harris, Roberta, 
HAWAII 
Thomas T. Oyasato, Wahiawa. 
ILLINOIS 
Chris T. Stathis, Montgomery. 
INDIANA 
Naomi R. Parks, Centerpoint. 
Roy M, Cummings, Chandler. 
Robert E. Haynes, Converse. 
L. Evelyn Seymour, Fishers. 
Guy J. Sutton, Gas City. 
Charles J. Waiz, Sellersburg. 
Patrelia J. Ansberry, Yoder. 
Iowa 
Charles H. Hamilton, Barnes City. 
Byron L. Evans, Centerville. 
Harold J. Stender, Denison, 
Lester C. Schulte, Elkader. 
Lucille J, Erickson, Hartford. 
Marvin W. Dammann, Little Rock. 
Lewis E. Pond, Marshalltown. 
John H. Tutje, Matlock. 
Clarence W. Sorensen, Melvin. 
Carl A. Thompson, Promise City. 
Harry G. Powell, Jr., Troy Mills. 
$ KANSAS 
M. Kenneth Morgan, Dwight. 
James D. McDermed, Effingham. 
M. Vernon Kuckelman, Everest. 
Everett W. Hull, Fredonia. 
Hubert P. Johnson, Harper. 
Harold A. Tongish, McDonald. 
F X Buche, Miltonvale. 
James R. Hogue, Pomona. 
Doris O. Landry, Zurich. 
KENTUCKY 
Bayne A. Keller, Dawson Springs. 
Norris M. Willett, Jr., Masonic Home, 
Jerry W. Davis, Radcliff. 
John J. Tohill, Somerset. 
Lillian B. Bass, Stone. 
James H. Sutton, Woodbine. 
Hiram C. Morris, Woodburn. 


MAINE 


Evelyn W. Stinson, Dryden. 
Clayton E. Child, West Peru. 


Phillip A. Whitehouse, Winter Harbor. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Robert H. Donovan, Bolton. 
Thomas F. Burke, Chelmsford. 
Maurice F. Foley, Rockport. 
Mary C. Egan, Siasconset. 

MICHIGAN 
Joseph L. Pintek, Goodrich, 
Herbert W. Lynch, Montague. 
Robert W. Nimmo, Vicksburg. 

MINNESOTA 
William E. Boyer, Cloquet. 
Anton J. Foss, Houston. 
Francis W. Smith, Laporte. 
Richard J. Smith, Morris. 
Clement M. Mickus, New Prague. 
Ervin T. Wiebolt, Ogema. 

MISSISSIPPI 
Lex Brame, Jr., Bay Springs. 
Harry O'Neill, Crenshaw. 
James M. May, Jr., Florence, 
Roy Robertson, State Line. 


MISSOURI 

John D, MacDonald, Poplar Bluff. 
MONTANA 

John J. McGlynn, Whitehall. 
NEBRASKA 


Lorene M. Smith, Benedict. 
Leonard A. Mangold, Bennington. 


Geneva E. Colerick, Brock. 

Gerald V. Caldwell, Campbell. 
Nadine F. Summers, Creston. 
Irvin V. Worden, Friend. 

Robert L. Jelden, Hildreth. 
Richard A. Moller, Irvington. 
George Skokan, Niobrara. 

Victor E, Kuhlmann, North Platte. 
Leonard P. Kavanaugh, Tecumseh. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Arthur J. King, Conway. 


Willis A. Ober, New Hampton. 

Marjorie A. Kimball, South Danville. 
NEW JERSEY 

Jane M. Seelman, Dorothy. 

Ida E. Smith, Goshen. 

Emma M. Stout, Island Heights. 

F. Robert Siebert, Point Pleasant Beach. 

Samuel A, Van Sant, South Seaville. 


NEW MEXICO 


Frances G. Shaw, Capitan. 
Artenia L. Crick, Williamsburg. 
NEW YORK 
Joseph A. Smith, Jr., Barneveld. 
James D. Folts, Cohocton. 
John J. McNamara, Commack, 
Louden Rampe, East Hampton. 
John P. Hennessy, Geneva. 
Augustine J. Matone, Haverstraw. 
Carol A. Young, Hughsonville. 
June J, Sinius, Huntington Station. 
Laura A. West, Livonia Center. 
Marguerite G. Clay, Middle Island. 
Herbert L. Poore, New Lebanon. 
Clifford G. Hourthan, North Lawrence. 
Norma F. Bodratti, Round Top. 
Lena P. McPeck, Staatsburg. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Charles Barden, Clayton. 
Earl W. Vickers, Elon College. 
Lucius J. Stallings, Enfield. 
John B. Bell, Macon. 
Clifford S. Goddard, Millers Creek. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Arthur B. Haakenson, Tioga. 
OHIO 
Chalmer H. Smith, Alliance. 
Kenneth H. Myrick, Amelia. 
Earl B. Linstedt, Cardington. 
Ray W. Malott, Georgetown. 
William B. Berkey, Smithville. 
OKLAHOMA 
Dayton H. Hoffman, Shadypoint. 
Francis C. Goodpastor, Vinita. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Anna M. Houck, Birchrunville. 
John A. Zoppetti, Darlington. 
John F. Walker, Leechburg. 
Charles N. Moyer, Jr., Reinholds. 
Jerome A Frank, St. Mary's. 
Lester L. Miller, Slatedale. 
William D. Hartman, Stouchsburg. 
John D. Kershner, Witmer. 
RHODE ISLAND 
William P. Harrington, Newport. 
Raymond N. Lombardi, Warren. 
SAMOA 
Aifill P. Lauvao, Pago Pago. 
TENNESSEE 
Charles A. Whitaker, Bells. 
Howard R. Benson, Concord, 
Walter F. Dyer, Mohawk. 
William D. Parham, Tullahoma. 
TEXAS 
Robert E. Baccus, Athens. 
Charles D. Brown, Bremond. 
Grover C. Rue, Celina. 
Jimmie L. McFarland, Claude. 
Ted Reeder, Crowell. 
Henry F. Sheppard, Cuero. 
James W. Dowe, Jr., Falfurrias. 
Verna A. Vanderlip, Kemah. 
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Finis L. Jeter, Kemp. 

Dan J. Morse, Lewisville. 

W. Phillips Wolford, McKinney. 
Ted F. Robinson, Marietta. 
Charlie Scaff, Matador. 

Ben H. Moeller, Jr., New Ulm, 
Donald C. Reece, Prosper. 
Eddith P. Mattox, Rio Vista. 
B. Price Franklin, Seymour. 
Irleene G. Irwin, Tehuacana. 
Leo Strange, Trinidad. 
Florence E. Warren, Wilmer. 
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UTAH 
Gladys M. Schroeder, Willard. 
VERMONT 
Donald H. Scribner, Ascutney. 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
Curneall Watson, Frederiksted. 
VIRGINIA 


Ruth N. Morgan, Clover. 
Katherine L. Richwine, Urbanna. 
William H. Eure, Wakefield. 


March 18 


WASHINGTON 
D. Ben Meservey, Aberdeen. 
Martin D. Westphal, Bellevue. 
John L. Ogburn, Wapato. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Fred H. Kelly, Bruceton Mills. 
Gene E. O'Bryan, Jenkinjones. 
WISCONSIN 
Charles F. Lieder, Cornell. 


George D. Ovans, Kennan. 
John J. Dachel, Neenah. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Firmness Toward Panama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1964 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I had not 
given too much attention to President 
Johnson’s remarks before the OAS on 
Monday until I came upon the editorial 
in yesterday’s Washington Post entitled 
“L.B.J. and Latin America.” The Post 
in describing the President’s redefinition 
of our position in regards to Panama 
used the derogatory phrases it normally 
employs when anyone does violence to 
its sense of omniscience in the field of 
foreign affairs. Critical comments such 
as “hopelessly inept,” “mediocre,” se- 
mantic quibbling,” sum up the Post’s 
description of what to me was a firm, 
statesmanlike statement, setting forth 
the official conclusion that we have trav- 
eled as far down the road to appease- 
ment as we intend to go. And, of course, 
the Washington Post will continue to be 
dissatisfied with anyone who espouses 
less than complete capitulation to those 
pipsqueak dictators, and, also with those 
who undertake to defend the sovereignty 
and prestige of the United States. 

Addressing myself specifically to the 
Panamanian situation, I am encouraged 
by the reports dispatched by Columnist 
Marguerite Higgins who is on the scene 
in Panama City. Writing on March 13, 
she leads off with this statment: 

Panama's effort to pin charges of “crimes 
against humanity” on the United States in 
connection with last January's rioting 
have—so far—boomeranged. 


And a bit farther along in her dispatch 
she makes this observation: 


The Government of Panama instructed its 
National Guard “not to interfere” or attempt 
to control the crowds variously equipped 
with rocks, rifles, machineguns, and Molotov 
cocktails. 


In a subsequent article this same 
reporter pinpoints a truism in regards 
to our Panamanian policy—which in- 
deed should be the basis for our overall 
foreign policy—with this comment: 

If Washington is to pursue a sensible 
policy, it is essential that the American 
public be mature enough to face the truth 
about relations with Panama in the fore- 
seeable future, the truth is that no amount 
of concessions on the Panama Canal Treaty, 


no amount of economic aid will make the 
Panamanians like—let alone love—the 
United States of America. 


And then she underscores our equivo- 
cation in our dealings with communis- 
tically oriented loudmouths like Castro 
by quoting a Panamanian student leader 
as follows: 

All that we know is that Washington is 
far more afraid of Castro than Fidel is of 
Washington. And Castro is on our side. 


I do not accept the accusation that 
Washington is afraid of either Castro or 
the opportunistic leaders of Panama, 
even though the nervous nellies in charge 
of our foreign policy seem to be obsessed 
with the idea that we must be everlast- 
ingly withdrawn from a position of firm- 
ness. Thus it is that I am delighted that 
President Johnson has refused to com- 
mit this Nation beyond a willingness to 
sit down and talk with Panama and has 
reaffirmed that we are not going to sur- 
render our sovereign rights as a pre- 
requisite to resumption of diplomatic 
relations, which is of far more impor- 
tance to the Panamanians than it is 
to us. 

And who knows? Perhaps out of this 
Panamanian fiasco will be born a new 
policy of firmness in our interchange 
with other nations and having taken a 
firm stand with friend and foe alike we 
shall thereafter maintain our position, 
the wails of spineless allies or domestic 
appeasers to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 


Kiwanis Pennies for Sports and Olympics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 18, 1964 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to call to the attention of the Congress 
a most noteworthy project that has been 
adopted as an official function of the 
California-Nevada-Hawaii District of 
Kiwanis International. 

The project is called Kiwanis Pennies 
for Sports and Olympics—KPSO—and 
its primary purpose is to help finance 
U.S. Olympic teams. To participate in 
KPSO, members of the many Kiwanis 
clubs in the district are asked to donate 
at least a penny a week toward the 
cause. 


The project has met with fine success. 
The district has already collected over 
$7,000 and hopes to increase that 
amount by at least $5,000 more by the 
time the first official presentation is 
scheduled to be made at the forthcom- 
ing Kiwanis International Convention 
in Los Angeles June 28 to July 2. Be- 
cause of the success of KPSO, Kiwanis 
clubs in other districts have inquired 
about KPSO and at least one has started 
an identical project. 

Kiwanis Pennies for Sports and Olym- 
pics was initiated because of a desire to 
have strong teams represent the United 
States in the Olympics and also due to 
the belief that financing of Olympic ac- 
tivities should be regarded by Americans 
as a special citizen undertaking which 
should not be turned over to the Federal 
Government by default. 

The California~-Nevada-Hawaii Dis- 
trict is showing how this can be done in 
an organized and effective manner under 
Kiwanis Pennies for Sports and Olym- 
pics. The officers and members of par- 
ticipating Kiwanis Clubs merit a warm 
vote of thanks for their fine work. 


A Success in the Foreign Aid Program— 
The University of Nigeria 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1964 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, the Uni- 
versity of Nigeria will celebrate the grad- 
uation of its second class this June. 
Part of the funds that support the de- 
velopment of this university come from 
the U.S. AID program. 

Nigeria covers an area of 356,669 
square miles. The 1964 census shows a 
population of 55,653,000. Basically it is 
an agricultural country, with tropical 
rain and swamp forests and a high in- 
terior plateau. The per capita income is 
$84 per year. 

As Nigeria moved from colonial status, 
through self-government, and finally to 
independence, government officials be- 
came aware of the deplorable rate of 
illiteracy which was prevalent through- 
out the state. A census taken in 1958 
revealed that illiteracy rates varied from 
43 percent of the population over 10 


1964 


years of age in the Federal Territory of 
Lagos to 89 percent of those over 14 years 
of age in the northern region and 53 
percent in the western region. The 
greatest deficiency was found to be a lack 
of trained personnel to instruct the un- 
educated. To alleviate this situation, the 
United Kingdom, the United States, and 
Nigeria worked closely together to es- 
tablish a higher education system which 
would provide personnel, not only for 
staffing schools, but also for the govern- 
ment civil service and private business. 
One such project undertaken was for 
the creation of the University of Nigeria 
at Nsukka. 

In fiscal year 1960, the International 
Cooperation Administration signed a 
contract with Michigan State University 
to provide advisers for the proposed uni- 
versity. That same year these advisers 
began to lay the foundation for the total 
organization and development of the 
school. When the University opencd its 
doors in October 1960, there was a fac- 
ulty of 13, 1 classroom, 36 senior staff 
houses, and 1 double hostel block to 
accommodate the 220 students. Today, 
the campus has more than 40 buildings, 
constructed by the Nigerian Govern- 
ment, to accommodate the 1,800 students 
and 248 teachers and staff members. 

By the time the program ends, AID 
contributions will amount to $11 million. 
Most of the aid is provided through con- 
tracts with Michigan State for advisers 
and teachers. Funds have also been 
made available for demonstration agri- 
cultural equipment, vehicles, books, 
teaching aids and materials, and the 
participant program, which enables 
promising young members of the univer- 
sity staff to be sent to the United States 
for advanced studies. Thirteen are now 
participating in the program while three 
have completed their courses and have 
returned to Nigeria: One, as registrar of 
the university; the others, as teachers of 
music and political science. 

From the first graduating class of June 
1963, 35 pursued teaching careers, 29 
entered the civil service, 10 joined 
Nigerian college staffs, 9 assumed 
positions with private businesses, 5 
entered the military service, and 18 con- 
tinued postgraduate studies. By these 
figures, it may be readily agreed that 
the program is a success“; for the grad- 
uates have and will become the cadre 
for the present and future development 
of Nigeria. 


Fourth District of Washington Question- 
naire Results 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1964 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, in early 
February I sent approximately 100,000 
questionnaires into nearly every home in 
the Fourth Congressional District of the 
State of Washington. Approximately 19 
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percent of these questionnaires were 
completed and returned to me. Many 
of the residents of my district took the 
time to enclose additional comments in 
explanation of their views. I am proud 
that the residents of my district are par- 
ticipating in the affairs of government in 
this manner. 
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Today, Mr. Speaker, I sent the dis- 
trictwide tabulation of the questionnaire 
result to the President, and under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
submit the tabulation, by percentages, 
for the information of all Members of 
Congress and others interested. 

The material referred to follows: 


4th Congressional District (12 counties) 


Percent 
Yes No 
1. Do you think Congress should enact the pending civil rights bill 43 33 
2. Do you feel that if Federal income is reduced by $11,000,000,000 through a tax cut that 
Federal spending should also be reduced „ 91 6 
3. Do you believe the limit on the national debt should continue to be raised to permit 
the Federal Government to spend more than it receives? 5 91 
4. Do you favor placing medicare for the aged under social security 
security taxes to cover the cost) RINSE SRY IE ED REE | fa 28 65 
5. Do you believe the Federal Govrenment should provide financial assistance for local 
tonobers’ Salarinat <n NE ee nancies ncawadbowem bakery TER S noes 10 82 
6. Do you favor an . of the area redevelopment program 9 38 
7. Do you feel the Federal Government should help provide more modern mass transit 
systems within our communities „ è 10 77 
8. Under consideration in Congress is a bill to establish a land and water conservation 
fund to assist the States and Federal agencies in meeting outdoor recreation needs. 
Part of the fund would be financed by admission and user fees paid by persons ad- 
mitted to federally administered areas where recreational facilities or services are 
provid Do you favor this proposait 2 ... 8 61 36 
9. If gau are $ wheatgrower, do you think Congress should enact new wheat legislation 
BUG WOON adele tin at nea wanes betrannassdnness eae — T 143 157 
10. Do you think the United States should guarantee Russian credit in sales of agricultural 
commodities to the Soviet Union? „„ „444 5 89 
11, Should U.S. immigration bars be lowered so as to allow entry of more citizens from 
foreign countries — T — . 7 8¹ 
12. Does t 15 House of Representatives have your support in sharply reducing foreign aid 89 7 
nnr! ß . 8 89 7 
13. Do you think the U.S. ownership and management of the Panama Canal should be 
subjent to negotiation? == 3. ð y ̃ ͤ ̃ͤ :.:. cient 17 73 
14, Do you think the United States should enforce the Monroe Doctrine to remove the 
Communist regime from Cuba? SA e E seis pj pid: E S eet wie 74 11 
15. Should 225 United States cooperate with Soviet Russia in a joint expedition to the 7 5 
moon? e A A E E S ANAT E E S S E T Ge Sau 
16. Congress may consider legislation to discourage industry from allowing employees to 
work overtime. Would you favor such a proposal t. 38 52 


1 Only wheatgrowers opinion tabulated, 


Knights of Pythias Centennial Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 22, 1964, at the New York Hilton 
in New York City, the Knights of Pyth- 
ias, Domain of New York, began the of- 
ficial observance of its 100th anniversary 
with a dinner attended by most of New 
York officialdom. Dr. Max Schenk, rabbi 
of Congregation Shaari Zedeck of Brook- 
lyn and president of the New York Board 
or Rabbis, delivered a beautiful invoca- 

on. 

Upon this momentous occasion, those 
Pythians gathered there in brother- 
hood and friendship, were honored with 
the following greetings from President 
Johnson: 

GREETINGS FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 

UNITED STATES 

On the memorable occasion of your 100th 
anniversary, I am pleased to extend warm 
greetings to the members of the Knights 
of Pythias. 

I commend you on your dedicated service 
to your communities and your Nation. Your 
fraternity, the first to be chartered by the 
Congress of the United States, has through- 
out the years rendered valuable assistance to 
public charities. Your members have 


through the welfare projects which you 
sponsor contributed to the spiritual and ma- 
terial betterment of our society. 

I applaud your past achievements, and I 
hope that your future will be equally pro- 
ductive. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


Mayor Wagner delivered the following 
address before presenting a copy of his 
centennial proclamation to Grand Chan- 
cellor Neil M. Lieblich: 


REMARKS BY MAYOR ROBERT F. WAGNER 


It is a great pleasure for me to share this 
milestone in your history—not only as mayor 
of this city, but also as chairman of the 
honorary sponsoring committee for the Cen- 
tennial celebration of your founding. 

In a very real sense, the history of the 
Knights of Pythias for the past hundred years 
has been inextricably intertwined with the 
history of New York City. Your order has 
given us distinguished public servants; and 
your activities have supported many of the 
public and private charities in our city. 

Although the Knights of Pythias was 
founded in Washington, D.C., we in New 
York State can claim your guiding spirit, 
Justus H. Rathbone as a native son. Born 
in Oneida County, he was the founder of the 
Pythian Order. Since that day in May 1868, 
when Justus Rathbone first met with Dr. 
Abram G. Levy, our city has changed greatly. 
Who among the 13 men, meeting in May of 
that year to organize the first New York 
lodge, could have envisioned the New York 
City of today. And yet these founding fa- 
thers must have had a premonition of the 
complex growth of our city. Their principles 
of friendship, charity, and benevolence have 
guided the Knights of Pythias through the 
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years, and have been the touchstone for 
ethical leadership. 

The Knights of Pythias have been in the 
vanguard of ethical leadership in our Nation, 
our State, and our city. You began by ex- 
tending helping hands to the immigrants 
who crowded our shores at the turn of the 
century. You helped them to understand 
their strange new. land, and you helped this 
land to recognize their contributions. Many 
of these immigrants joined the Knights of 
Pythias. Your philanthropy encompassed 
our entire community. There are few New 
Yorkers who are unaware of your efforts on 
behalf of the deprived of our city. 

You may take rightful pride in the pioneer 
Pythian Camp, whose 320 acres and 50 build- 
ings house 1,000 boys each summer. In the 
spirit of your founding principles you are 
giving these youths from the slums recrea- 
tion, good food, and decent clothing. And in 
the tradition of the Golden Rule, yours was 
one of the first camps to ignore all distinc- 
tions of race, religion, or color, and make 
need the sole criterion for admission. 

Your Pythian March of Youth, which sup- 
ports agencies striving to keep our young 
people on the road to useful participation in 
our society, is in the same tradition. 

I want to mention one further unique en- 
deavor of yours—your Rare Blood Club, 
which serves 57 hospitals. 

I have spoken previously of the great 
Americans who have swelled your ranks. It 
must have been a day of pride when our be- 
loved Franklin D. Roosevelt took the oath of 
Pythian membership in the White House. 
Herbert H. Lehman was also a member of 
your order and an active trustee of Pythian 
Camp. Your distinguished members are 
many, but the major credit for your day-to- 
day achievements must go to the 87,000 rank 
and file members in New York State—vour 

‘ silent army in the service of the Golden Rule. 

May I extend our best wishes to your 
grand chancellor, Neil M. Lieblich whom I 
have known and respected for many years. 
His activities as a humanitarian, as a public 
official, and as a fraternalist have marked him 
as one of our finest citizens. As your leader, 
and as a model for us all, he deserves our 
gratitude and our congratulations. 

As you approach the second hundred years 
of humanitarian service, I know that you 
will do your part in meeting the challenges 
facing us all. In solving the complex prob- 
lems of our modern world, we need the per- 
sonal commitment of each human being. 

Iam confident that the Knights of Pythias 
whose history is synonymous with public 
service will be in the vanguard of our leader- 
ship. 


Responding to Mayor Wagner’s ad- 
dress, Grand Chancellor Neil M. Lieblich 
made the following remarks: 


ADDRESS By GRAND CHANCELLOR NEIL M. 
LIEBLICH 


Rabbi Schenk, Comptroller Levitt, Secre- 
tary Hilsman, Mayor Wagner, Judge Lomenzo, 
Past Supreme Chancellor Eisenberg, distin- 
guished Pythians on the dais and in this 
great assemblage, Grand Chief Burris, our 
lovely ladies, my good friends all, this long 
awaited event is an exciting evening for all of 
us. We have gathered from all parts of the 
State of New York to celebrate the 100th 
anniversary of the epic founding of our fra- 
ternity, the Order Knights of Pythias: To re- 
view the exceptional record of action, 
achievement, and attainment of our glorious 
past; and to sound the clarion call to more 
than 86,000 Pythians to go forward and on- 
ward together. 

The happy coincidence that my opportu- 
nity to serve as grand chancellor of the do- 
main of New York came this year is one that 
my family and I shall long cherish and re- 
member. It gave me the privilege to lead our 
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order as we ended the first 100 years of our 
service to mankind and of our brotherly love 
for one another on Wednesday, February 19, 
1964, and as we started the second 100 years 
3 days ago. We deeply appreciate the honor 
you do me personally by permitting me to 
share the events tonight with the celebra- 
tion of our centennial anniversary. 

Time does not permit a detailed recital of 
the effort, energy, and industry that went 
into making this outstanding social func- 
tion tonight possible. Those who labored will 
understand. We must, however, publicly ap- 
plaud the services of our chairman, Alex 
Greenstein, and PSC Lippi Eisenberg, Irving 
Mandel, Louis Katzman, and Gabe Wechsler. 

A historic pronouncement was made by 
our distinguished visitor from Washington, 
Assistant Secretary of State Roger Hilsman, 
in his illuminating address tonight. Judge 
Lomenzo was an excellent representative of 
the government of the State of New York. 
We are indeed indebted to the mayor of the 
city of New York, Robert F. Wagner, for his 
attendance here tonight and for his kind 
words he knowingly expressed about our 
order. He has worked closely with us on the 
centennial celebration for almost 16 months. 
Of course, I am grateful for his personal 
references to me and I hope I shall continue 
to merit them. The masterful handling of 
the important assignment of acting as our 
toastmaster tonight by our eminent Pythian 
friend, State Comptroller Arthur Levitt, 
certainly merits our continued esteem and 
affection for him. Once more he has 
answered the Pythian call—and exceedingly 
well. 

The inspiration, leadership, and direction 
we have been afforded over the years by our 
beloved Past Supreme Chancellor Leonard M. 
Eisenberg were again manifested tonight. 
My prayer is that God grant him many years 
of good health to be with us and to inspire 
the leaders of our order for a long time. 

To my affable Grand Vice Chancellor Dr. 
Morris Smoller, I exp~ess to you and through 
you to the members of our grand council 
my sincere appreciation for what each of you 
has done during my administration to fur- 
ther the program we enunciated and the 
brotherhood we exemplify. 

To the lovely ladies: Please continue your 
understanding of the cardinal principles of 
our Pythian order by sharing your husbands 
with us during the second century of our 
service. 

Finally, to all my brothers, to all Pythians: 
We glory in the past only as a basis on which 
to predicate our future. The acts and ac- 
complishments of our order in the first cen- 
tury of our existence are but a beacon light 
for the future. In the words of the poet: 
“The past is only a prelude.” There is much 
to be done, Together, we can succeed. 
As we link our arms and as we march forward 
together, under the wise guidance and coun- 
sel of our Almighty God, we shall reach even 
greater heights in the years ahead, as we 
practice friendship, charity and benevolence. 


President Johnson’s Program To Get More 
Women Into Positions of Authority in 
Government 
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Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr, Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
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the Recor, I include the following news 
release and speech by me: 


WASHINGTON, D.C—Congressman EARL 
Witson, Republican, of Indiana, in a speech 
on the House floor today, endorsed President 
Lyndon Johnson's program to get more wom- 
en into positions of authority in Govern- 
ment, stating that “every housewife in the 
United States knows she can go to the near- 
est market and purchase a 25-cent jar of 
peanut butter for a quarter. She also knows 
that if she shops at a supermarket, she may 
find that same 25-cent jar of peanut butter 
on sale for 23 cents. Such things are intui- 
tive with most women, which is one of the 
many reasons why I have personally en- 
dorsed President Lyndon Johnson’s program 
to get more women into positions of author- 
ity in Government.” 

WILson urged that some of these women 
be appointed in military procurement agen- 
cies throughout the country and stated, “It 
doesn't take genius to purchase a 25-cent 
jar of peanut butter for a quarter, but you 
have to be an official procurement expert in 
the employ of the U.S. Army St. Louis Pro- 
curement District to be able to purchase a 
$11,507.90 helicopter armament M-6 sub- 
system for $21,494.42, especially in quantities 
of 100 or more.” 

Witson bitterly attacked the Army St. 
Louis procurement district for handing a 
sole-source, noncompetitive contract to 
Emerson Electric Manufacturing Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., for more than $2,332,440, covering 
the second procurement of that equipment 
from the same firm at an average price of 
$21,494.42, when that same identical equip- 
ment could be purchased for $11,507.90 from 
Nortronics Marine Equipment Division 
Northrop Corp., Boston, Mass. 

Witson blamed the waste of more than 81 
million on the Army contracting officer, Lt. 
Col. William O'Connor, “who paid approxi- 
mately $21,500 for each of 120 systems that 
could have been purchased for about half 
as much money.” WILsoN added that “You 
don’t have to be a procurement expert to 
see that Lieutenant Colonel O'Connor wasted 
about $1 million of a $2 million procurement, 
and you don’t have to be a lawyer to know 
that he did this with impunity because 
everybody knows it is no crime to waste the 
taxpayers’ money, although it ought to be,” 
Wiso concluded. 


SPEECH BY CONGRESSMAN EARL WILSON BEFORE 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, MARCH 18, 
1964 


Mr. Wiuson of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, every 
housewife in the United States knows she 
can go to the nearest market and purchase a 
25-cent jar of peanut butter for a quarter. 
She also knows that if she shops at a super- 
market, she may find that same 25-cent jar 
of peanut butter on sale for 23 cents. Such 
things are intuitive with most women, which 
is one of the many reasons why I have per- 
sonally endorsed President Lyndon John- 
son's program to get more women into posi- 
tions of authority in Government. I sin- 
cerely hope that the President will appoint 
some of these women in areas of influence 
with jurisdiction over agencies in the De- 
partment of Defense which are charged with 
the responsibility of spending the taxpayers’ 
money for military equipment. The St. 
Louis Procurement District of the U.S. Army 
could certainly use a housewife, at least on 
a consulting basis, and while that district 
does not purchase peanut butter, Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to introduce into the public 
record some facts concerning the way they go 
about arming our helicopters. 

In June 1963, Lt. Col. William S. O’Con- 
nor, contracting officer, U.S. Army, St. Louis, 
Mo., handed a sole-source, noncompetitive 
contract identified by number as DA-23— 
072-AMC-117(W) to Emerson Electric 
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Manufacturing Co., 8100 West Florissant, St. 
Louis, Mo. This contract was originally for 
a total of $2,332,440 and covered 120 units 
of a Helicopter Armaments Subsystem called 
the M-6. The total contract price was sub- 
sequently increased to $2,579,331, making an 
average system cost of $21,494.42. It should 
be pointed out that this was the second of 
such contracts for this equipment with 
Emerson, giving the Army ample oppor- 
tunity to review the cost factors involved. 
It is conclusive, therefore, that the price of 
$21,494.42 was not established in ignorance 
nor agreed to by Colonel O’Connor blindly. 

Subsequent requirements for the M-6 
Arming Subsystem could not be justified 
without competition for three times in a 
row to the same source of supply, so a com- 
petitive transaction was conducted under In- 
vitation for Bid No. AMC(W)-11-199-64-8, 
and on Monday, March 9, 1964, bids for 234 
systems were opened in public. It should 
be noted that the only difference between 
this procurement and the earlier contract 
was the insertion of the dynamic force of 
competition. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point, I request unan- 
imous consent to insert the tabulation of 
bids recorded under Invitation AMC(W)-11- 
199-64-8 at the Rock Island Arsenal on 
March 9, 1964, which, I would like to state, 
came into my possession through unofficial 
sources since my request for this informa- 
tion from official channels was ignored by 
the commanding officer of the US. Army 
Weapons Command, Rock Island, Ill.: 


Unit price, 234 systems 


Name of firms bidding IFB AMC 
(W)-11-199-64-8, March 9, 
1964: 
Nortronics Marine Equipment 
Department, Boston, Mass., 
14 %-20 days, bid plus $286,- 
270 final inspection equip- 
ment, and $53,475 special 
tooling, making a total bid 
$2,692,849—-or an average 
price of 811.507. 90 $10, 056. 00 
American Machine & Foundry. 
York, Pa., net bid plus $525,- 
091 final inspection equip- 
ment and $137,272 special 
tooling, making total bid $2- 
962,583 here and an average 
unit price per system of 
TTT 
Sperry Utah, net, bid +$259,- 
447 and $104,330; total $2,- 
997,915; average $12,811.60_- 
Schaevitz Engineering, Penn- 
sauken, N. J., +$547,895; 
+$159,220; total 83.481.887 
Avco Corp., Ordnance Division, 
Richmond, Ind., net, + $402,- 
445; 8182,955.70—— 
Lear Siegler, Inc., net, +$348,- 
662.19, +-$174,628.38; total 


9, 830. 00 


11, 257. 00 


11, 858. 00 


12, 752. 88 


13, 450. 00 


14, 300. 00 
Kolisman Instrument Corp., 
Elmhurst, N.Y, net, 78413. 
938; +$107,352......--_---- 
Emerson Electric, St. Louis, net, 
bid plus $255,452 final inspec- 
tion equipment, plus $46,520 
special tooling making total 
bid $3,818,524—average sys- 
tem at 816,318.47 15, 028. 00 


Other bids: Martin Marietta $15,390; Bosh 
Arma $15,489; Tokheim $21,542.96; and Fair- 
child $22,745. 

Mr. Speaker, it doesn't take an electronics 
engineer to understand that Lt. Col, William 
O’Connor paid approximately $21,500 each 
for 120 systems that could have been pur- 
chased for about half as much money. You 


14, 313. 00 
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don’t have to be a procurement expert to 
see that Lieutenant Colonel O'Connor 
wasted about $1 million of a $2 million pro- 
curement, and you don't have to be a lawyer 
to know that he did this with impunity be- 
cause everybody knows it is no crime to 
waste the taxpayers’ money, although it 
ought to be. 

Mr. Speaker, it doesn’t take genius to pur- 
chase a 25-cent jar of peanut butter for a 
quarter, but you have to be an official pro- 
curement expert in the employ of the U.S. 
Army St. Louis Procurement District to be 
able to purchase a $11,507.90 helicopter 
armament M-6 subsystem for $21,494.42, 
especially in quantities of 100 or more. 

Mr. Speaker, the only thing I can say is 
that this is all water over the dam, that 
what money was wasted is gone, and there 
is no point in indulging in recriminations; 
however, I would like to look forward to an 
improved procurement situation in the vari- 
ous departments of the many branches of 
the military. 

I would like to add that the Department 
of the Army should look to future require- 
ments for equipment as complex as the M-6 
subsystem and make sure that competitive 
bids are received from Nortronics, AMF, 
Sperry Utah, Schaevitz, Avco, and the others. 
The commanding officer that fails to do so 
should be impeached. 


President Lyndon B. Johnson Addresses 
the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick 
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Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, in the 180- 
year history of the Society of the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, four Presi- 
dents of the United States have ad- 
dressed our annual meeting. 

As a member of the society I was 
privileged to be present at our annual 
dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in 
New York City on March 17 when Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson addressed us. 
The President’s address was received 
with resounding acclaim and I am 
pleased to commend it to the attention 
of my distinguished colleagues: 


REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE FRIENDLY 
Sons or Sr. Patrick, WALDORF-ASTORIA 
HoTEL, NEw York, N. V., Marcu 17, 1964 


Mr. Moran, Your Eminence, reverend 
clergy, Deputy Mayor Cavanagh, my old and 
dear friend Jim Farley, my fellow Americans: 
I woke up this morning and suddenly real- 
ized that the Irish have taken over the 
Government, and I like it. The Speaker of 
the House of Representatives is a distin- 
guished Irishman from Boston named JoHN 
McCormack. The very effective majority 
leader of the United States is an Irishman 
from Montana, MIKE MANSFIELD., And wher- 
ever I turn all day long there are Kenny 
O'Donnell and Larry O’Brien, and Dave 
Powers and Dick McGuire, and John Bailey 
and George Reedy and Ralph Dungan, the 
White House Chapter of the Friendly Sons 
of St. Patrick. 

I am convinced that the English claim a 
prior excellence in the parliamentary sys- 
tem. There is no doubt in my mind that 
nothing could have been started until the 
Irish invented politics. So, my good friends, 
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I greet you tonight not only as President of 
the United States, but as an Irishman by 
osmosis. 

This is supposed to be a nonpartisan gath- 
ering, so I won't mention the fact that the 
Democratic Party is peaceful these days. As 
a matter of fact, it is so peaceful, the Irish 
may move to the Republican Party where 
the feuding is really going on. 

Some of you may be old enough to re- 
member the classic story that President 
Roosevelt used to tell back in 1938. It in- 
volved two feuding Irish societies whose 
principal goal in life was to hold parades and 
to break up each other’s parades. The prime 
instrument of the parade in those days was 
a big bass drum. By sheer good fortune, 
one of the societies acquired a beautiful 
new drum, bigger and better than anything 
that they had ever seen, even in old Ireland. 
It came time for the poverty stricken group 
to hold its parade. Now, Irishmen are gener- 
ous, and they expect generosity from each 
other, so the leader of the poor society 
went to his wealthier brethren and asked for 
the loan of the great big drum. He was told 
that he could have it on one condition. 
“Now, listen, Mike, you are welcome to the 
drum, but it cost us a lot of money and 
we could never replace it. So we are lending 
it to you on your personal honor that you 
take it out of the parade before you reach 
the corner of O'Connell Street because that 
is where we will be laying for you.” There 
must be more O’Connell Streets in New 
Hampshire than there are in Dublin. 

It always makes me a bit wary to be the 
last speaker on any program. Even the 
most attentive can get a bit weary. I re- 
member once back in my home country a 
preacher was vexed because one of his con- 
gregation always went to sleep during the 
midst of his sermon. One Sunday while he 
was giving the Devil fits, sure enough his 
worshiper was sleeping in the front row. 
The preacher determined he would fix this 
character once and for all. He asked the 
congregation, All who want to go to Heaven, 
please rise.” As one man, they all got to 
their feet except the front row dozer. He 
kept snoring on. Then the preacher shouted 
at the top of his voice, “All those who want 
to be with the Devil, please rise.” The 
sleepyhead came awake with a start. He 
jumped to his feet. He saw the preacher 
standing tall and angry in the pulpit, and 
he said, “Well, Preacher, I don’t know what 
it is we are voting on, but it looks like you 
and me are the only ones for it.” 

It has been some years since Oscar Wilde 
observed that the idea that America is a 
young Nation is, indeed, our oldest tradi- 
tion. We have built strongly and we have 
preserved wisely. Most of all, we have pro- 
tected intact the same constitutional gov- 
ernment for almost 2 centuries. We are 
one of the youngest nations in the world, 
with one of the oldest governments in the 
world, So it is an uncommon distinction 
for me to speak to an assembly that was 
organized before the American Constitution 
was even written. If I am correctly in- 
formed, the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick 
chose for its first president in 1784 a very 
fine Presbyterian gentleman, Perhaps that 
accounts no less for your longevity than it 
does for your prosperity. But the observance 
of St. Patrick’s Day is as old in America 
as the Irish themselves and some say that 
they actually arrived in the sixth century. 
Although St. Patrick’s Day owes its origin 
to Irish history, it has always seemed to me 
one in which America served in a great 
sense. The Irish came to America because 
America was the land of hope, the land of 
freedom, and the land of opportunity. They 
came in strange and unfamiliar vessels to 
leave a land that they loved and to brave 
a hazardous journey over a vast and stormy 
ocean, but they had a dream, a dream of 
freedom and dignity, a dream that a chance 
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for a man to be a man and to maintain his 
family with pride, and this dream carried 
them through every hardship and through 
every disappointment. 

Boston might not be Londonderry, and the 
Hudson might not be the River Shannon, 
but here a man could hold his head as high 
as any other, and worship his God as he 
chose, without ever accounting to a soldier 
with a bayonet, and there was opportunity, 
abundant opportunity for people of brave 
courage and people of boundless optimism, 
and even though very few of my ancestors 
ever walked by the shores of Killarney or 
heard the lilt of the Irish pipes, I, too, feel 
very much a part of this day because this is 
the kind of land that I want and the kind of 
a land I want to leave for my children. 

This is why my ancesters crossed the seas 
and the mountains and the endless arid 
plains. This is why every American regard- 
less of his creed can bow his head in a mo- 
ment of reverence on St. Patrick’s Day. 

In the days that have passed since I as- 
sumed this office on a day that will live in 
cruel tragedy, I have found our Nation's 
greatest strength lies in the dream of Ameri- 
ca—America the land of hope, America the 
land of opportunity. 

All the slings and arrows of our op- 
ponents in the world have never succeeded 
in destroying that image. Whenever and 
wherever we are cursed, it is basically be- 
cause the people have been misled into be- 
lieving that we have strayed somehow from 
our dream. 

To me, nothing is more important than to 
maintain this as a land of compassion where 
the sick of body can find assistance and the 
sick of heart can always find hope. All of 
our proposals and programs and all of our 
actions both at home and abroad must meas- 
ure up to that ideal; and, when we talk of 
American ideals, our thoughts must be to- 
night of President Kennedy. 
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Three months ago, I had the saddest pos- 
sible honor to confer on him posthumously, 
along with another great John, Pope John 
XXIII, the highest civil honor ever awarded 
by the President of the United States. I 
would like to read you tonight just a portion 
of the citation which I read on that occa- 
sion: 

“John Fitzgerald Kennedy, 35th President 
of the United States, soldier and scholar and 
statesman and defender of freedom and 
pioneer for peace and author of hope, com- 
bining courage with reason and combating 
hate with compassion, he led the land he 
loved toward new frontiers of new opportu- 
nity.” 

John Kennedy was not the first Irishman 
to die in the cause of freedom, and he will 
not be the last. So I say to you tonight, let 
us never depart from the American ideal, the 
kind of America we want, the kind of 
America that John Kennedy wanted us to 
have: 

An America that is renowned not so much 
for its might, but as it is for its morality; 
an America that is seeking justice at home 
and seeking peace with all nations; an 
America that is committed always to the 
force of law instead of to the law of force; 
an America proud of its unity, but ashamed 
of attempts at uniformity; an America that 
would remember the weak and the un- 
fortunate; an America that would regard the 
existence of poverty as a challenge to be 
actively overcome and to do something about, 
instead of a social problem to be passively 
and privately endured; an America where the 
humblest citizen can speak his piece and 
write his thoughts and worship his God 
without the heavy hand of bias or govern- 
ment barring his purpose, or his hearing a 
knock on the bedroom door at midnight; an 
America that is both prudent and progres- 
sive, that is both frugal and courageous; an 
America that is eager to redeem its promis- 
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sory notes of equal citizenship, ashamed that 
they are so long overdue, and determined 
that never again will they be discounted or 
denied in the treasury of the American con- 
science; an America that would always re- 
member that in a world of power politics, 
smaller nations can often have the power of 
ideas; an America that would want the as- 
sistance of allies, but never the support of 
satellites; an America that would use its 
strength to increase hopes of peace, never 
using the language of arrogance to others nor 
whispering the language of fear to itself. 

It would be an America that would set the 
healing and the reconciliation of nations far 
above all other prices; an America that is 
powerful without a trace of belligerence; an 
America that is faithful to its own national 
ideals without ever trying to be a moral 
censor to other nations; an America whose 
strength would save us from defeat and 
whose wisdom would protect us from ap- 
peasement, whose justice would save us from 
failure in the high enterprises of democracy 
where compassion is an example for the other 
119 nations in the world; an America whose 
leadership would save us from disenchant- 
ment in the search for a just and an endur- 
ing peace. 

Our exertions can make America an ex- 
ample of the rightness of our cause and bring 
its promise of peace some day to all the 
world. So in this spirit and in honor of all 
who share it, in memory of those who died 
for it, I am honored and proud to come 
tonight to extend to you the greetings of 
this day. As I bid you goodnight, I offer 
you this ancient Gaelic toast: 

May the road ever rise to meet you, 

May the wind ever be at your back. 

May you safely be in Heaven at least one 
hour before the Devil knows you're 
gone; 

And may the good Lord always hold you in 
the hollow of his hand.” 


